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Our Benevolent Societies 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, yg 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HoME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational: House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rey. Edwin B. Paimer, Treasurer. - 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Opeegatonsl House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIBTY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. L. H 
Cobb, D.D., Secretary; Charles a Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Lil.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 


ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rey. H. H. Wikoff, 
ps - C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
aries. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 669 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and ma of “afar Sone 
Ohurches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos 
ton, Reom 601 Congregational House. Annual member- 
ap $1.00; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry OC. 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie. D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo, Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne 
successor to Barna S. Snow, Room 601 Con egational 
House, Boston. A gn eg ge society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa. 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
he supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 61 oe vestiiies House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. ; 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Sool=tTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven eed Fo 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 poneteredonal House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street,.New York Missior e 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational at ths 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chi ago office, 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fou. th 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the management of the Trustees of the National 
ouncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 

aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D.D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D.D., 
Las oy ational Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer; Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB. 
LISHING SOOIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur. 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera 
ture to new and needy schools Sree or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t Is department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. Ali contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A: Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department, 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes Zhe Congregationalist and Christian World 

he Piigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo. 

— books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Lil. 


Special Bargain No.6 
Bobtail Dixie 


A DOG STORY 
By A. N. SMITH 


Beautifully illustrated, attractively bound. 
Bright and interesting and will please the 
children and at the same time the old 
folks will enjoy reading it. Published 
at $1.00. 

Our Bargain Price, 25c.; 35c., postpaid 
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Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks 
By ALEXANDER VY. G. ALLEN 
3 vols., 8vo, 1646 pages, with 32 illustrations in photogravure and half-tone, $8.00 net.’ f 


Ed tion de Lixe. Large paper, limited to 250 sets, num- 


bered, and signed by the author. 5 vols., 8yo, net, $25.00 ev 
“Every well-equipped publie library should “The biography of a reune by a genius. ... 
have these volumes, and most of you are within | We should like to see this work in the handsof f+ — 
reach of suchalibrary. It is a book which will on eee who heats ay ey binges poor 
mark an epoch in many a young man’s life. If eae. earn.’\—Dr. Lyman AQ00t, Tee => 
he enters into the spirit of it, and reads not only ani 
its words, but the deeper, inner meaning of the RASA Nhe 
life of which it tells, he will be a bigger, nobler, etters,’ and if every theological seminary 
stronger man for the reading. It leads the | would close its classrooms long enough to en- 
reader to God; it reveals the spark of Godlike- | able all its students to ‘read, mark, learn, and 
ness in one’s self, and inspires one with a | Mwardly digest it.’ ”—The Critic. 
anghey oer to fan it ay flame and keep it of really worthy American Blographies.« «For 
always glowing. May this be the chief charm y alif 
; er a 5 a generation to come, those who are qualifyin 
of this book to all my readers.”—Dr. Francis E. | themselvesfor the Christian mintstryof eee 
Clark, in the Christian Endeavor World. | name must read this book.”—Atlantie Monthly. 
e e 9 * se 
Phillips Brooks’s Writings 
\ 
Sermons. 9 yolumes,each .. . . $1 20net | More Abundaat Life. Readings for lanky a 
Lectures on Preaching . eer ey ret hr, kf 1.00 ne 
Influence of Jesus . e Sore dt aad | Fear Book. Sclecneoles each ae and $1.25 - 
Essays and Addresses ' 1.20 “ | Good Cheer for a Year. eas 2 for caer tae 
‘ cts. and $1. 
apc ae or ee ae pene Perennials. Selections for each day, 
The above 13 volumes, uniform, in box, | aie ceeds "Tecalonaeen 50 cts. and 75 cts. 
$15.60 net. ; * ~ Paper, 40 ets.; Cloth, 60 cts. net. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York 
66 N 9” 
NEW THEOLOGIGALBOOKS| “BIBLE READINGS. 
; Selections from Scripture to be Read Respon- 
Now in Demand sively in Church and Family 
Gardner’s History of Christianity from By Rev. Drs. George C. Lorimer, and 
St. Paulto Bishop Brooks. . .$ .50 Henry M. Sanders. 
Bishop Boyd-Carpenter’s Letters of 120 Lessons, 178 pp. sq. 8vo. Cloth. 
James the Just .  . . =. \+ 1.20! opies arranged in an orderl ; 
' y progressive man- 
Bishop Randolph’s Reason, Faith and ner, A rbscnting: all the important sages; doctrines, 
Authority in Christianity 1,20 | and expsriences connected with Christian faith and 
4 ee life, giving the appropriate prose or poetical Bibli- 
Dr. Huntington’s Theology’s Eminent cal selection. Will greatly increase interest in 
Domain ,. 5 E - A ° . .50 | public worship. 
Dr. Maemillan’s Deeper Teachings of Price 50 cts. net; per 100 $35.00. } 
1 Bulesto'c Studive of the Soat pan, | Ae Ss BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
» BHErly 8 StAes CR ENE SUAL reir. 5 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
J. Brierly’s Ourselves and the Universe, 1.40 : ; 7 
Lilienthal’s Some Actors in Our Lord’s Splendid gift for teaches 
Passion . 4 : F ; ¥ , a0 Ror cast ,ers or scholars - 
Ask for them at Your Booksellers re | ae The The Gist of 
ey 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, ‘ the Lessons 
2&3 Bible House, New York FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS © 
Start. the New Year Right. oe Ac TORREY 
by purchasing PELOUBET’S Bound in Tent d sation 
: Only 26 Cts, 
elec otes Brery word count 
Starts one thinking. 
f For 1903 Gets at heart of lesson, 
No teacher of the International Lessons SSSA year. 
can afford not to weekly use this best of FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
all Commentaries on the Sunday-school 158 Fifth Ave., New York 63 Washington St., Chicago 
lesson. Price, $1.25 postpaid. rane 
W.A. WILDE COMPANY he 
BOSTON and CHICAGO D J h p Pe 
pe t. Joseph Parker | 
9 AN APPRECIATION ea 
4 ¥ telat ry rad) = 
By G. CAMPBELL MORGAN | 
decide on tie aoe hom, book for yeee Sunday IN THE cay" j bee 
oof un ou have seen either a ” 7 & 
January Record of Christian Work te 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SONGS OF PRAISE 


or GEMS OF SONG, 
Both new, and 25 cents each. 
Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
THE BIGLOW 4 MAIN CO., New York & Chicage. 


For Sale by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 


Send 10 cents to Publishers, 


(Gf, ® January 1903 
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. b Co xtc is one of the most dreaded of the troubles 


that afflict young children. A baby properly nour- 
ished will never be troubled with colic. Mellin’s 


: Food is easily digested and very nourishing ; con- 


taining no indigestible matter ; it prevents colic. 


SEND us a postal giving us the name of a church, 
Sunday school or C. E. society which contemplates 
‘the purchase of an organ and we will send you free 
of any further expense articles of interest and 
value. Our advertisement appears on each article 
but does not in any way detract from its usefulness. 
Address Estey Organ Co., 180 Tremont St., Boston. 
Advertising Dept. 


y Ma THIRD OF LIF£E.—When you stop to think that 
‘ou Spend a third of your entire life on a mattress, 
you begin to realize its importance. The Paine 


, PR 
Furniture Company in another column gives an in- 


_ teresting account of the treatment to which the 


horse hair is subjected before going into their mat- 
tresses, and, as all the mattresses they sell are care- 
fully made under the highest sanitary conditions in 
their own workshops, our readers may feel per- 
fectly safe in purchasing of them. Their Hygienic 
bedding department is worthy of a visit. 


Iz is understood that the railway companies are 
making thorough preparations for the meeting of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly at Los Angeles, 
in May, and a most enthusiastic reception is to be 
given to the assembly by the citizens of Los An- 
geles. The rate as announced by the Chicago & 
North-Western sometime since is to be $50 round 
trip from Chicago. Low rates from all points will 
be announced by the Eastern lines. The great at- 
traction of California scenery and its delightful 
climate, together with the wonderfully increasing 
importance of Pacific coast points in the commercial 
expansion of our nation, has createda notable 
increase in the amount of travel to the Western 
coast. To effectively meet the increasing demands 
of the traveling public the transcontinental rail- 
ways have been active in supplying the most com- 
plete and luxurious service and the North-Western 
Line has ever been in the lead. 


THE KIND OF SEEDS THAT YIELD.—Like every- 
thing else there are good seeds and bad seeds. 
Seeds that grow and seeds that don’t grow; seeds 
that yield and seeds that don’t. yield, and a little 
thought g’ven now to the selection of the seed 
you'll need will be found time well spent, though 
realized much better at the harvest if you select the 
world-famed Ferry’s Seeds—the kind that always 
yield. For nearly half a century Ferry’s Seeds 
have been known and sown wherever good crops 
are grown, until farmer and gardener alike, have 
learned to depend upon their wonderful reliable 
growing and yielding qualities, year after year, to 
the exclusion of all others. Unfortunately the seed 
business seems to afford a means for many unscru- 
pulous people, who aim to blind the unwary to 
«juality, through littleness of price and boastful 
claims; who in reality have nothing to substantiate 
their claims, no reputation at stake, no past record 
as proof. It is better to pay a little more for the 
seed and be assured of a great deal more at the 
harvest by sowing Ferry Seeds. The 1903 Seed 
Annual, which is sent free, postpaid, will be found 
unusually interesting and instructive. Write for it 
today. Address, D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


DONT.—Don’t think because you have taken many 
-remedies in vain that your case is incurable. You have 
not taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has cured many 
seemingly hopeless cases of scrofula, catarrh 
Ek oes kidney complaint, dyspepsia and general debility 
—Mmany cases that may have been worse than yours. 
fda this great medicine has done for others it can do 

or you. ; 


Th PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


_ Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 


Advises parents about schools. 
‘ : WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSAOHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


. For is. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Ket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


- - Ihe Gilman School 
for Girls Also Called 


Besident pupils, $1,000. The Cambridge School , 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


7 Distinguishing Features of the 


THOMAS INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


are the ‘*Self-Collecting 
Tray’’ and“ Instantaneous 
Fitler.’’ Bestsystem forlarge 
Qa ghurehes. Send for trial outfit 
SS Fo for your next communion. Ad 

THOMAS COMMUNION 


a dress 
SERVICE Co., Box 332, Lima, O. 
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EDITORIAL: ; 
Event and Comment 
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Phillips Brooks i 
Our Attitude Toward the Cruder Faiths 8 
The Week of Prayer 8 
In Brief 9 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The Annie Laurie Mine. III. Rey. D.N. Beach 10 
The Permanent Influence of Phillips Brooks. 
E. Winchester Donald, D. D. 12 
Leading Ideas of Phillips Brooks. Rey. Leigh- 
ton Parks, D. D. 13 
Phillips Brooks as a Traveler. Rt. Rev. W. N. 
McVickar, D. D. 14 
Phillips Brooks as a Man of the Spirit. Rey. 
George A. Gordon, D, D. 19 
Phillips Brooks’s Valuation of Family Ties. Rev. 
John Cotton Brooks 12 
Imitable Traits in the Character of Phillips 
Brooks. Rey. F. B. Allen 24 
Phillips Brooks as a Poet. Rev. I. O. Rankin 26 
Phillips Brooks at Harvard. Prof. F. G. Peabody 27 
Phillips Brooks and His Younger Brethren in the 
Ministry. Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D. D. 28 
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A Song of Degrees—a poem. Samuel V. Cole 29 
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Phillips Brooks as an Uncle—a selection 29 
A Love Song—selected poem 29 
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Editorial Comment 8 
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CONNECTICUT: 


34 
34 
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Forward Movements in Sunday School Pedagogy 
The Hartford Ten-Mile Circuit 
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IN VARIOUS FIELDS: 
‘ Across the Canadian Border 
Observance of Forefathers’ Day 
LETTERS: 
In and Around New York 
In and Around Chicago 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Christian News from Everywhere 
Closet and Altar 
Personal Indebtedness to Phillips Brooks 
In Utter Dark—selected poem 2 
The Message—selected poem 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
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On Reading Agamemnon by Aeschylus—selected 


poem 38 
_ Meetings and Events to Come 40 
~ Deaths 40 


Natura Naturans—selected poem 
Mr, Morgan’s Appointments 
Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


‘and Christian World 


Copyright 1902 Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society. All rights reserved 
SUCOEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationaltst, 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


EOEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 

Se ericesion on the address label. Ifaspecial receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

OHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISOONTINCTANOHS.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each In- 
nioa: 14 lines to the eeoleg soi ‘ed the column. 
i. rding to amount of contract. 
Bee NoTIOme, feaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, 32 


The Pilgrim Press 


égoston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses o, ministers 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a Rae : 


A SPECIAL meeting for prayer will be hétd in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Home Missionary Asseciation 
607 Congregational House, on January 10th at 10.36 
A. M., to which all ladies are cordially invited. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


REV. FRANK ORANE, D.D., pastor of Union Congre- 
gational Church, Worcester, will deliver a lecture en- 
titled, What Will He Do with It? in People’s Temple, 
Boston, Tuesday evening, Jan. 6. 


THE annual meeting of the Congregational Church 
Building Society will be held at Room 820, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City, at half past 
three o’clock Thursday afternoon, January 8th, 1903. 
All Honorary, Life and Annual Members are cordially 
invited to be present and are entitled to vote. The 
object of the meeting is the hearing of the annual re- 
ports, the election of the officers of the ‘society, of 
trustees to take the place of those whose terms will 
expire, and any other business suitable to come before 
the meeting. 

L. H. Coss, Recording Secretary. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; B spice temperance 
homes and teat 9 houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Say er the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL ROPES, Jreasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, bya middle-aged American lady, a position 
as housekeeper, or to do light housework and sewing. 
References exchanged. A. B.C. 52, Congregationalist. 


Wanted, by an American lady of wide experience, a 
position to care for an invalid. Nervous and insane 
cases a specialty. Best of references. X. Y. Z. 52, 
Congregationalhst. 


Wanted, homes for two girls of 14 years, who will 
assist in lighter housebold work in exchange for board 
and schooling, also free home for bey of 13 years. Ad- 
dress S. C. Kingsley, Gen’! Sec’y, 48 Rutland St., Boston, 


Teacher of Experience will take into his home 
two boys or girls. College or grade work. Best instruc- 
tion and care. Terms moderate. Address Principal, 50, 
care The Congregationalist. 


Wanted, position. as organist for a pipe organ in 
Boston or vicinity by an accomplished gentleman player. 
Best of references ‘Address J.C. Thompson, Y. M.C, A, 
Building, Cambridge, Mass. 


What Dr. S. P. CADMAN, pastor 
of Central Congregutional Church, 
Brooklyn, says about 


| Pilgrim Songs 


I have examined your new “ Pilgrim Songs ” 
and I wish to thank you heartily for placing 
such a capital book within the reach of our 
Sunday schools and church service. It is a 
strong, dignified and useful collection, con- 
taining the best expression of the Christian 
life both in words and music. I trust it will 
have avery wide sale and when thetime comes 
in my own church to secure such a book, I 
shall gratefully turn to this yolume as the 
model. In the size of the book and number of 
hymns and the quality of the printing, its 
merits are excellent. S. P. CADMAN. 


Returnable sample gladly sent to pastors or 
superintendents for examination. 


Among the larger Sunday schools recently 
adopting the book are the following: 


First Congregational, Malden, Mass. (250). 

Bethany, Brookline, Mass. (200). 

Winter Hill, Somerville, Mass. (150). 

Highland, Boston, Mass. (130). 

Winthrop, Charlestown, Mass. 
Leyden, Brookline, Mass. University, Chicago, Ill. 
State St., Portland, Me. Los Angeles, Cal, 
Fitchburg, Mass. McGregor, Iowa. 
New Britain, Ct. Kenosha, Wis. 
Lexington, Mass. Paxton, Ill. 
Waverly, Mass. Santee, Neb. 
Barton Landing, Vt. Norrie, Wis. 
Berkeley, Cal. Rock Springs, Wyo. 


$35.00 per 100, Cloth 
$25.00 per 100, Board Binding 
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J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager. 
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Quality-Quality- Quality. : 


Never a bit of stone-work goes out 
of our establishment that we cannot 
point to with satisfaction. 

Quality—quality—quality is what 
we insist on, day in and day out. 
When you erect a ‘* Thomas & 
Miller’’ monument you are 
not only getting the best there 
_is in respect to quality, but 
* you are also certain that the 
price is reasonable, since we 
recognize no middlemen, but 
deal direct with the consumer. 

We use Quincy, Westerly, Barre, or any other leading montanes stone, as the 
need may be. 

We employ experienced designers and sculptors, and we ship our work to all 
parts of this country and Canada—a sure evidence of its popularity. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 
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A GREAT WORK 


SPECIAL Ghe PHILOSOPHY of the 
INTEREST CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 


and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 


Wire nee tant 
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PASTORS | By ANDREW FAIRBAIRN, D. D., LL. D., 
AND ALL Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
RELIGIOUS 583 pp., durably bound. Price, $3 50 net. 
THINKERS ° 


NOW WITHIN REACH OF ALL 


PHILOSOPHY Being offered with The Congregationalist one year for $4.25 or for $4.00 if book 


is delivered at the bookstore. 
OF THE a 


The price at which this book must be sold by dealers has been prohibitive to many. By 
CHRISTIAN special arrangement it is clubbed exclusively with The Congregationalist. 
RELIGION What Is Said About the Book 
ovens **A book not simply to be read for the interest of its topic, but to be studied with care and enjoyed as 
THE CONGRE- a rare contribution to the philosophy of religion.”—The Interior. : 
““A work every theologian and religious thinker will wish to read and ponder with diligent purpose.” 
GATIONALIST | —Boston Transcript. 
FOR ONE YE AR “Tt is unquestionably a notable book and will take its place among the most valuable of recent works 
TOA ! in religious philosophy.”—New York Observer. 
NEW or “‘The broad basis laid for the inductive reasoning and the characteristic attractions of the writer’s 
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The linistry—An Appeal to College Men, by 
Pres, C. F. Thwing. 

Congregationalism and Its Present Opportuni- 
ties, by Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D. 

Midwinter Holidays in the Alps, by Pres. E. D. 
Eaton. 

Our Syrian Guest, a sketch by Rey. William 
Knight. 

A Business [an’s View of our Benevolent Socie- 
_ ties and Their Methods, by Lucien C. Warner. 

The Improvement of the Sunday School, by Prof. 
‘William G. Ballantine. 

Rey. John H. Denison and His Work in Lower 
‘New York, by Prof. William Adams Brown. 

Why We Exact Obedience, by Dr. Mary Wood- 
Allen. 

The Calf’s Nightdress, by Anna Burnham Bry=- 
ant, 

The Great White Plague, by Dr. Arthur K. Stone. 


How can we better signalize 
the beginning of another year 
than by calling to mind the 
massive and heroic character of Phillips 
Brooks? This month of January, 1903, 
possesses a peculiar tenderness for many 
of us because it marks the tenth anniver- 
gary of the great bishop’s death. We 
hope that such a milestone will not be 
unnoticed by the churches of all com- 
munions that owe so much to him for his 
splendid embodiment of the Christian 
life in the midst of all the distractions 
and problems of the modern world. To 
that end we have assembled in this num- 
‘ber material of rare worth and signifi- 
cance. It amounts practically to a small 
_ biography of Phillips Brooks. The differ- 

ent sides of his nature are delineated by 
men who stood closest to him, while tes- 
timonies to his influence are added in 
abundance. If we had waited fifty years 
after his death to prepare this memorial 
' number the voices of most of the men 
who speak in our columns this week 
would have been hushed. But we may 
all rejoice that most of the men who 
lived and wrought with him are still 
alive to tell the rising generation about 
his simple, virile and Christlike life and 
his glorious service of his fellowmen. 


A Memorial 
‘Number 


{ 

sien M It has been a satisfaction 

pipes a to us in preparing this 
ye rare number to find such a will- 
ingness on the part of those who once 
felt the touch of Phillips Brooks’s life to 
communicate through our columns their 
memories and impressions. Hardly one 
declination was received in answer to 
numerous letters soliciting material. 
We are especially indebted to the imme- 
diate members of Dr. Brooks’s family and 


to Professor Allen, his biographer, without 
whose constant and generous aid it would 
have been impossible to prepare this 
memorial number, The spirit of Phillips 
Brooks ‘still lives in those who today 
bear his name and proves that while he 
may have been of exceptional proportions, 
he was not cast in a different mold from 
his kindred. The same ready responsive- 
ness to the name and memory of Phillips 
Brooks which the preparation of this 
number has evoked wil], we doubt not, 
be exhibited wherever it goes. The world 
is full of people who claim him as a master 
and leader in the ways of the spiritual 
life. 


The crowning festival 
of the year is the one 
which celebrates the coming of the Christ 
into the world. Every other public holi- 
day is local or national. Christmas is 
limited by no bounds of territory or race ; 
it is a world festival, and it appeals to 
what is universal in humanity. Every 
year witnesses a larger idea of it, a wider 
practical appreciation of it in daily life. 
A saying of Jesus not mentioned by the 
authors of the four gospels was quoted 
by Peter to some Gentiles in a way which 
showed that they were already familiar 
with it—‘‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” It is this spirit which has 
come to characterize Christmas. Never 
has it found so wide an expression as at 
this holiday season just past. Gifts pri- 
vate and public, small and large, have 
testified to the affection of friends, to 
sympathy of the rich for the poor, of the 
strong for the weak, to the sense of 
responsibility for the world’s welfare. 
Ships have carried messages of Christmas 
cheer across the oceans. Nations have 
exchanged greetings in the name of the 
Christ. The impulse to generosity, sym- 
pathy, service, overlooking all barriers of 
class, sect, nation, race, given fresh im- 
pulse by this festival, will go on through 
- the year in its beneficent purpose. Never 
before did the daily press reflect so uni- 
versal an interest in Christmas, nor so 
clear and exalted a conception of it. The 
year closed with the triumphant exhibi- 
tion of wireless telegraphy across the 
Atlantic. Through another atmosphere, 
without otherinstruments than the touch 
of the divine Spirit, it has been found 
that the highest of all messages can be 
transmitted to and fro throughout the 
world. 


Christ in Christmas 


We wish every reader 
of this paper a Happy 
New Year, and sincerely hope that health 


_A Happy New Year 


and prosperity, congenial tasks and op- 
portunities for Christlike ministrations, 
joy in God’s world and blessedness in 
human relationships, above all, strength 
and peace in believing in God the Father 
and his son Jesus Christ, may be their 
portion the coming year. Many of these 
readers have companied with us through 
a long series of years. We appreciate 
their support, their sympathy and their 
forbearance, and we pledge ourselves to 
renewed and what we trust may be still 
more serviceable efforts in their behalf. 
We start the new year also, we rejoice to 
say, with a large number of new readers, 
to whom we extend our cordial greetings. 
May they find increasing pleasure and 
profit as the paper spreads its contents 
before them week by week! 


There is widespread 
and legitimate curiosity 
with reference to the 
next step which Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, having decided upon the sale of its 
edifice, will take. This is evidenced by a 
number of letters received at this office 
from different parts of the country. 
While it will necessarily be two or three 
months before the policy of the church 
can be divulged, we have good reason for 
expecting that, when its plans are made 
public, Park Street Church will be able 
not only to justify the abandonment of 
its present site, but also to make it clear 
that it has regard for the larger interests 
of the denomination and of the kingdom of 
God as well as for its own perpetuation. It 
will not become, we believe, when it moves, 
a year and a half hence, a competing 
agency with any other church, but will so 
establish itself as effectively to serve its 
vicinage and minister in a conspicuous 
way to the needs of the city and of the 
world at large. There are splendid possi- 
bilities before Park Street Church as the 
trustee of large possessions. May ityuse 
them in a way that accords with its best 
traditions. 


The Future of 
Park Street Church 


att ay Expectations of spirit- 
ki demarcated eriod yal awakenings on an 

extensive scale con- 
tinue to be cherished by many hearts. 
In some cases the signs of promise on 
the horizon are few and faint. Not a 
few ministers confess to us by letter or 
through personal interviews their dis- 
couragements arising from small con- 
gregations, especially at the second Sun- 
day and midweek services, and from the 
coldness and worldliness of some who 
profess themselves to be Christ’s dis- 
ciples. On the other hand, we discern 
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here and there tokens of a déeper sense 
of responsibility on the part of church 
members and a yearnibpg on the part of 
outsiders for the life that is life indeed. 
The next few weeks will be utilized in 
many churches as a time of preparation 
for Decision Day, Feb. 1, though some 
will observe it a week later. This is the 
season when wise and persistent efforts 
should be made to crystallize in definite 
ways the interest in spiritual things 
which is never, thank God, entirely lack- 
ing in any Christian church and com- 
munity. There are better days in store 
for the Church of Christ. Whether our 
immediate environment conduces to de- 
spondency or to courage, we all need to 
get down to the unfailing sources of hope 
and love. If we can keep our own faith 
from wavering during the twelve months 
to come, we can hardly fail to do valiant 
battle as soldiers of Jesus Christ. 


A peculiar feature of a cer- 
’ tain Massachusetts Sun- 
day school is a flourishing class for fa- 
thers and mothers. Its purpose is to 
consider the best methods of the reli- 
gious training of children in the home. 
* Young parents who feel their inexperi- 
ence and their responsibilities for right 
guidance of their children would often 
be glad to exchange in such a class the 
knowledge they have acquired and to 
gain more. It is said that those who do 
not form the habit of public worship be- 
fore they are twelve years old never be- 
come regular attendants at chureh. To 
impress on parents facts like this, to 
show them how to cultivate a religious 
life in the home, how to have grace at 
meals, family worship, and to secure 
willing assent of their children to come 
with them to public worship is to do a 
large service to society. If parents who 
have the happiest homes would unite in 
any church to form such a class as we 
have described, the privilege of attending 
it would be valued by some who are not 
interested in the usual lines of Bible 
study. 


A Parents’ Class 


Read The Shame of 
Minneapolis, in the 
January McOlure’s magazine, valuable 
not only for its terrible, realistic descrip- 
tion of that municipality’s shame—haply 
mow emerged from—but valuable also as 
new proof of the editor’s determination 
to make his widely circulated magazine 
an instrument for exposing iniquity and 
iniquitous men. The most depressing 
sentence in the article is this; ‘‘ What 
startled the (grand) jury most, however, 
was the character of the citizens who 
were sent to dissuade them from their 
course (of exposing the villainy which 
was rampant).” ‘‘No reform I have ever 
studied,’ adds Mr. Stephens, the writer 
of the article, ‘‘has failed to bring out 
this phenomenon of virtuous cowardice, 
the baseness of the decent citizen.” The 
article is valuable, too, for its record of 
the experience of Mr. D. P. Jones, one of 
the best known Congregational laymen 
in Minneapolis, as reform mayor, es- 
pecially as it records his dealiogs with 
gamblers and his conclusions as to the 
practicability of governing a city without 
any alliance with crime. 


Reforming the Cities 


Loomingsomewhat 
above the majority of 
his predecessors as 
primate of all Eng- 
land, Frederick Temple wrought as ar- 
duously in that lofty place as he did in the 
lesser places which led upto it. His death, 
Dec. 23, at the age of eighty-one, was not 
surprising: indeed, no one lacking his 
robust and massive body and his tem- 
perate habits could have as long survived 
the wear and tear of the bishopric of 
London and of the Primacy. A brilliant 
student at Balliol, a principal of a school, 
an inspector of training schools, head- 
master of Rugby, bishop of Exeter — 
these were thé posts filled creditably prior 
to his coming to London as bishop in 1885. 
A heretical contributor to Essays and 
Reviews in 1860, a stalwart friend of Mr. 
Gladstone in working for the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church—he early 
showed qualities of independence of 
thought and action, and he maintained to 
the end a fair degree of tolerance, though 


The Death of Fred- 
erick Temple, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 


not exempt from that tendency. to con- 
servatism which comes with age, with re- 
sponsibility and especially with ecclesias- 
tical preferment. He will be missed 
among social reformers, for he was a foe 
of intemperance, of gambling, of Sunday 
desecration and the like; and he had a 
bold way of confronting sinners in high 
places. His Bampton lectures in 1884, on 
the Relations between Science and Reli- 
gion, showed him to be sane at a time 
when many theologians and ecclesiastics 
were flighty. He welcomed all that 
science had to teach, and predicted com- 
ing recognition of distinct spheres of au- 
thority rather than chronic conflict. Asa 
schoolmaster at Rugby he won from a 
pupil the compliment that though ‘a 
beast, he was a just beast,” and this 
quality he never lost. Brusgue, un- 
comely, undignified at times, he neverthe- 
less had a tender heart, an inner refine- 


ment and a sense of justice, which won . 


for him the respect of all parties within 
the Anglican Church, and made ‘him a 
large figure in the life of the realm. 


A polity making for cen- 
eam tralization ought to pro- 

vide better methods of 
collating church statistcs than the 
Churchman describes in its annual edito- 
rial on the state of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. It is based on infor- 
mation set forth in the three chureh 
almanacs just issued, which purport to 
give accurate information about the 
church. But when it has reconciled, 
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after a fashion, the conflicting reports of 
the three authorities, what does the 
Churchman find as to the record of the 
year? An absolute gain but relative loss 
in contributions, a gain of forty-two in 
bishops and clergy, an increase in the 
number of candidates for the ministry, 
a decrease in the number of parishes and 
missions and in baptisms, and an in- 


crease in confirmations and marriages, 


the net result being—in the words of the 


Churchman—“‘a point of stable equi-— 


librium” and “the existence of a law of di- 
minishing returns, applicable to eccle- 
siastical life. The amount of energy in 
the special forms of church administra- 
tion was never greater than itis at pres- 
ent. Never was parish machinery so ef- 
fectively administered. Never before 
was there a higher standard of work laid 
upon the rector or missionary. But the 
point has now been reached where re- 
sults are no longer proportionate to the 
amount of work applied.” The editor 
sees but one remedy for this state of af- 
fairs, in a giving up of the sectarian spirit 
by the Protestant Episcopal as well as by 
other bodies of Christians. 


A French explorer re- 
cently unearthed among 
the ruins of Susa a dio- 
rite stele, which is regarded by some As- 
syriologists as the most important Baby- 
lonian record yet discovered. It is about 
seven feet high and is inscribed with 
an extensive text of Babylonian laws. 
These were recorded at the command of 
King Hamurabi, who is believed to have 
been the Amraphel of Gen. 14:1, and to 
have reigned about 2300 B.C. <A part of 
the inscription was chiseled off by the 
Elamite king who carried the stele away 
from Babylon to Susa, his own capital, 
but the remainder has been deciphered 
and translated into French and German. 
Probably nine tenths of the original enact- 
ments have thus been recovered. These 
laws are supposed to have been drawn up 
many centuries before the time of Moses. 
They prescribed the death penalty for a 
number of offenses. Some of the laws 
correspond closely to those in the Penta- 
teuch. For example: ‘ Life shall go for 
life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth,” Deut. 
19: 21, seems to repeat these inscriptions 
from the stele: “If a man destroys an- 
other’s eye, his own shall be destroyed. 
If a man dashes out another’s teeth his 
own teeth shall be dashed out.” The re- 
lation of these ancient laws to those of 
Moses will call forth the careful study 
of Biblical and Oriental scholars. 


The Most Ancient 
Law Book 


The critical spirit is no- 
Higher Criticism {icgable in India at the 
in India 

present time, not so much 
in its bearings upon the Christian Bible as 
upon the non-Christian scriptures of the 
ethnic religions. Both non-Christian as 
well as Christian critics are engaged in a 
searching scrutiny of the written sources 
of Indian religions. The aim of the non- 
Christian scholars is chiefly the elimina- 
tion of inconvenient passages and objec- 
tionable incidents which cannot be recon- 
ciled with lofty conceptions of the deity 
and with dignified standards of righteous 
living and moral decency. Whatever the 
object, the patent result of this destrue- 
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tive criticism is to call in question the cred- 
ibility of their religious sources in their 
entirety, and to provoke the inference 
that no religion depending upon written 
sources only can bear the searching test 
of historical criticism. Christianity un- 
der these conditions, over and above its 
apologetic historicity, stands upon a van- 
tage ground of supreme value in possessing 
as an integral part of its written revela- 
tion the absolutely unique personality of 


Christ, and his superior example and 


teachings upon all questions of practical 


_ righteousness and individual as well as 


social morality. The Holy Spirit can 
freely use the Christian Scriptures as an 
instrument of conviction, and can exalt 
Christ before the thoughtful mind of 
India. This is the turning point of the 
battle. ‘ 


. 


It is seldom that a decision 
nominally on one point set- 
tles so many others, as does 
the decision of President Roosevelt to de- 
cline the European Powers’ invitation to 
arbitrate in the Venezuela affair. In the 
first place it saves him and this country 
from entangling complications, the out- 
come of which no man can predict. In 
the second place our persistence in ex- 
pressing a preference for The Hague Tri- 
bunal as arbitrator in the matter, and 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy’s ac- 
quiescence in the suggestion, makes 
us virtual arbiter of the issue at stake, 
one involving South America’s future as 
wellas Venezuela’s. This is a profoundly 
Suggestive and important fact, as the 
peoples of Europe are coming to see. 
Thus to a degree the Monroe Doctrine 
has had confirmation in European con- 
certed action. Thirdly, The Hague Tri- 
-bunal has been saved from what must 
have proved fatal slight and contempt, 
and is now firmly established as part of 
the world’s twentieth century mechanism 
for putting an end to war and its invariable 
waste of life and property. The British 
Ministry emerge from the affair discred- 
ited with their own followers. The Ger- 
man Foreign Office faces no such criti- 
cism from the German people, but it 
can scarcely be in a complacent mood. 
Our prestige in diplomatic circles has not 
been lessened. ; 


To Court and 
Not te Battle 


The two most notable utter- 
ances on Forefathers’ Day 
this year unquestionably 
were by New Englanders, bearing historic 
names—United States Senator George F. 
Hoar and Charles Francis Adams, Sen- 
ator Hoar’s address was given in Phila- 
delphia before the New England Society, 
Mr. Adams’s in Charleston, S. C., before a 
similar society. Mr. Hoar was optimistic 
on the whole, thougli regretting the reac- 
tion, North as well as South, against the 
Negro’s political rights, and though still 


In Praise of 
New England 


- condemning the course of our history 


since we went to war with Spain. My. 
Adams, as usual, was frank, iconoclastic 
and indifferent to praise or blame. His 


_ thesis, buttressed by arguments resting 


on facts in our early history, was that 
the conflict between the State’s rights 
theory and the Federal sovereignty theory 
was one that was inevitable, inherent in 
the structure of the compromise plan 


adopted by the fathers of the republic; 


~ 


and that, in short, the Civil War was 
foreordained, since tenets so opposite 
were held so tenaciously by men of such 
loyalty to conscience. And being con- 
scientious, the Southerner, of course—as 
Mr. Adams reasons—was and is as de- 
serving of honor as the Northener. 


Chases b Few reversals of 

r. amberlain’s First se . 

Speech in South Africa CP!210N with re- 
spect to contem- 


porary statesmen have been more strik- 
ing than the altered mood of men like Mr. 
Morley as they contemplate Mr. Cham- 
berlain playing the ro!e.of mediator in 
South Africa, He left England with the 
benediction of some of his most bitter 
enemies, who admitted that with him 
more than with any other man rested 
the fate of that portion of the empire; 
and even where they still hold that he 
was responsible for the war they concede 
that he is the only man who can draft 
a policy of reconstruction on lines avert- 
ing the catastrophe of South Africa be- 
coming another Ireland. Mr. Chamber- 
lain landed at Durban, and has made a 
conciliatory speech defining in broad 
terms the mission on which he comes, 
the course to be pursued by the 
Imperial authorities, and the course 


which he hopes the inhabitants of the 


colonies—British and Dutch—will take. 
Whatever the outcome of his observa- 
tion and counsel may be, the experience 
will mean much to Mr. Chamberlain. 
Already he has revolutionized the colo- 
nial office, vitalized its machinery, and 
made a record of constructive statesman- 
ship which none of his predecessors had 
ventured to dream of, much less achieve. 
It stands to reason that when he returns 
to London there will be one section of 
the empire with which he can deal more 
intelligently than ever before. On the 
other hand, we foresee that intercourse 
with him will do much to modify the un- 
favorable opinion of him cherished by 
the Boer leaders, upon whom grave civic 
duties fall now that the war isover. To 
Lord Milner also the visit of his superior 
will mean much, Mr. Chamberlain has 
confidence in him, but he may find it 
necessary to overrule him in detail while 
loyally supporting his policy as a whole. 


Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria 
had already suffered so much from scan- 
dalous behavior by members of his family 
that it seemed as if a lower depth of 
sorrow and mortification could not be 
touched. But last week his grand- 
daughter, the Crown Princess of Saxony, 
deserted her husband to take up with a 
French tutor, and his grandson, Arch. 
duke Leopold Ferdinand, her brother, 
renounced his rank and is now consort- 
ing with a Viennese adventuress who is 
beautiful. These happenings, of course, 
reveal anew the physical and moral 
shortcomings of the Hapsburg family, 
and make stand out in ever bolder pro- 
file the pathetic and woeful career of 
the monarch whose fine character and 
mediatorial influence have done so much 
to bind together the dual monarchy, and 
whose death all Europe fears will be the 
signal for trouble of the gravest sort. 
As one reads the record of what Francis 


European Court Scandal 
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Joseph has been called to endure through 
the weakness and wickedness of his kin- 
dred one knows not where in history— 
sacred or secular—to find a parallel. 


Phillips Brooks 


At a time when reconstruction ‘in the 
ology is going on, and when it is coming 
to be defined in terms of personality, it 
is timely, if for no other reason, to make 
fresh mention of Phillips Brooks. For 
he defined preaching as ‘‘the bringing 
of truth through personality.”’ He rec- 
ognized through observation and reflec- 
tion, and without any special indebted- 
ness to psychology as now understood, 
the fact which Professor James has made 
clear in his latest suggestive book that, 
whereas science may belittle personality, 
in the realm of religion it is ‘‘the one 
fundamental fact.”’ 

It was because he was the ideal expo-. 
nent of his own theory of preaching, be- 
cause he was a ‘‘man of the spirit” and 
not a philosopher like Martineau, or a 
reformer like Beecher, that he will ever 
be rated so highly as a preacher of the 
gospel. ‘‘Men are guided by type, not 
by argument. .. . Itis the life of teach- 
ers which is catching, not their tenets,” 
said Bagehot, echoing Newman. More 
recently the same truth has been put by 
Mr. H. W. Mabie, thus: “Great preach- 
ing is a continual disclosure of a beauti- 
ful spirit.” 

Phillips Brooks had that ‘‘ wooing note,’” 
that power of persuasion without which, 
as Jowett of Birmingham, Dale’s suc- 
cessor, says, no man ever has been or 
ever can be a great preacher. He had 
what Joseph Parker called ‘‘the tone of 
the great preaching. ... It might come 
from a mother’s solicitude. It might 
express a father’s passion.” 

Surprising to most readers as was the 
revelation, in Professor Allen’s biography 
of the man, of the range of his reading 
and his intellectual voracity and quick- 
ness of assimilation, even more amazing 
because more uncommon was the exclu- 
sion from his sermons of “that chopped 
hay of the schools,” of those facts and 
opinions—stated as such—which had gone 
to form his own judgment, facts and 
opinions of contemporary history and 
literature which lesser men would have 
paraded forth as evidence of their knowl- 
edge or of their modernity. 

So the apostles trained the heathen breast. 
They argued not but preached, and conscience did 
the rest. 

It is suggestive that both Drs. Gordon 
and Huntington now, as in their tributes 
written ten years ago, place emphasis 
upon the imaginative element of Phillips 
Brooks’s mind, that sense of beauty, that 
potential if not fully recorded poet-soul 
within him, all of which combined have 
led Chadwick and others to call him ‘the 
artist-preacher.”’ And it must be re- 
membered that Professor Allen also puts 
‘appropriation of truth by the imagina- 
tion” as one of his three most distinc- 
tive mental characteristics. It is less 
disturbing to faith now than it formerly 
was to intimate that the Bible has im- 
aginative literature as well as history in 
it, but there are still those who have to 
learn of ‘‘the imagination of the heart,” 
and to know the profound inner meaning 


, 
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of the late Dean C. C. Everett’s saying 
that “‘religion is poetry believed in.” 
Phillips Brooks would never have said 
as Channing did that the faith of the im- 
agination is worthless; nor will he ever 
be thoroughly understood or placed in the 
_highest place by those who are servitors 
of reason, using that word in its limited 
sense, 

“Religion and life are one thing, or 
neither is anything,” said George Mac- 
donald. So thought Phillips Brooks, and 
the rare success he had in approximat- 
ing in his life the truth which he held is 
his title to permanent fame. No sect or 
party within a sect is named after him. 
No variation of point of view in theology 

| will date from his career as a thinker. 
: Nevertheless, those who saw and heard 
him, whether casually, as did thousands, 
or often and intimately, as did the few, 
understand better than they ever other- 
wise could have what it means—to use a 
phrase of A miel’s—to be religious, namely, 
“to personify and embody the eternal.” 
Or to put it differently, and with all rev- 
erence, they better understand the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation. 

His was a symbolic figure. The Japa- 
nese, as Bishop McVickar points out, in- 
stinctively called him “the Great Bud- 
dha,” and the radical Unitarian—Chad- 
wick—who finds fault with him for never 
understanding the ‘‘scientific method,” 
and who would have had him more of a 
reyolutionist after the type of Theodore 

* Parker, is yet constrained to sing of him: 


Here was a man cast in such generous mold 
Of body, brain and conscience, heart and soul, 
That if till now we never had been told 
Of an eternal life and perfect goal 
. Beyond the verge of this our mortal space, 
Straightway of such we should conceive, and dare 
Believe it builded in God’s boundless grace, 
After this man’s great fashion, high and fair. 


There have been many attempts to ap- 
praise the man. Probably the best terse 


characterization of him is one written by 
Prof. G. H. Palmer, in letters of bronze 
where Harvard youth may read it: 

A preacher of righteousness and ‘hope, 
majestic in stature, impetuous in utterance, 
rejoicing in truth, unhampered by bonds of 
ehurch or station, he brought by his life and 
doctrine fresh faith to a people, fresh mean- 

; ing to ancient creeds... . 

The service which this particular issue 
of The Congregationalist renders is this : 
It records for the benefit of some who 
may never have seen and heard the great 
preacher the affection, trust, reverence 
and intellectual and spiritual indebted- 
ness of some of those men whom he knew 
best and who best knew him. His ser- 
mons and addresses as read by coming 
generations will not, cannot, disclose him, 
because cold type cannot convey the regal 
manner of the noble thought’s utterance 
and the distinct impression of genius as 

| @ preacher which he made on all who 
heard him. His personality will have to 
be interpreted in the light of such testi- 
monies as we are fortunate enough to be 
able toassemble. And as the years go on 
and men die such testimonies will become 
more and more difficult to obtain, 


Spiritual and ethical interests coming before 
the next Congress may count on receiving 
hearty support from a newly elected member, 
H. K. Porter of Pittsburg, Pa, formerly a 
student at Newton and Rochester Theological 
Seminaries, once a member of the Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. Committee, formerly presi- 
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dent of the American Baptist Home Mission- 
ary Society, and now president of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union. He is now 
one of the leading manufacturers and citizens 
of Pittsburg, and a hearty supporter of all 
good causes, civic and philanthropic. Con- 
gress needs men of his stamp. 


Our Attitude Toward the 
Cruder Faiths 


Each of us lives inevitably in the atmos- 
phere of his own beliefs. Religious con- 
troversy is not good form and in the free- 
dom of America our neighbor’s opinions 
cease to be obtrusive. From the lives of 
most of us the polemic element has de- 
parted. We never have occasion to ar- 
gue, still less to fight or suffer for our 
religious opinions. 

The result is that we are neither com- 
pelled to define our own religious beliefs 
nor to recognize with any vividness the 
fact that men about us are shaping life by 
opinions which we consider totally out- 
worn or even silly. The variety of reli- 
gions is not historical, merely, it is con- 
temporary, and the high and low still ex- 
ist side by side. 

Most men, we suppose, associate the 
stone age with its rude animism or fetish- 
ism, its lake dwellings and cannibal 
feasts, with extinct creatures like the 
dodo. Yet it exists- today in the South 
Seas, hardly touched by Christianity or 
civilization. The worship of the snake, 
the cow, the crocodile as incarnations of 
divinity is the soul-life of millions. We 
think of persecutions for religion’s sake 
as ended; but though fire and torture 
have ceased, the Christians of many 
countries still suffer loss for Christ. The 
theory of compelling uniformity has 
never been disowned and the will to per- 
secute is still avowed. 

If these faiths and persecutions seem 
remote, consider the queer opinions which 
your next neighbor here in America may 
hold. He may believe that Adam is God, 
that in heaven the saints are to have 
many wives, that the ancients can only 
be saved by being born into the bodies of 
infants on the earth, and you call hima 
Mormon. But there are hundreds of 
thousands of them, and their churches 
are in our cities. He may believe that 
there is no such thing as matter, that a 
jumping tooth is an illusion and small- 
pox an imagination of the deceived heart, 
and he—or rather she—calls herself a 
Christian Scientist, and has her churches 
on our streets. He may believe that 
one Dowie, who makes lace in Illinois, is 
Elijah returned to this earth and that he 
can work miracles; and his churches 
grow in our neighborhoods. He may 
have made a mumbo-jumbo of his own 
absurd misinformation of what Christ 
claims and teaches and have no use at 
all for churches and he makes a multi- 
tude about us. 

There are good men who are dividing 
Christ’s body because the name of God is 
not in the constitution, or because hymns 
are sung or organs used, or the hand of a 
bishop has not blessed the head of the 
man who blesses the bread; or because 
the water of baptism is much or little, or 
the succession of the week, which they 
believe dates from the beginning, is not 
followed. There are quarrels of a hun- 
dred years ago alive to plague the church 
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today. There are adorers of bones—like 
the crowds who gathered a few months 
ago for the annual novena in honor of St. 
Anne, the grandmother of our Lord, at a 
church in New York where a portion of 
her osseous tissue is treasured. 

This particular cult of bone adoration 
deserves a moment’s study because it 
gives us a remarkable instance of the 
survival of beliefs. It is like a scene 
from Italy, or Mexico, or the middle ages. 
‘Each face reflected the awe and vener- 
ation felt for the relic. Old, tottering 
women, deformed and palsied, were 
helped into the church to subject them- 
selves to the curative power. The inte- 
rior of the little church, particularly the 
altar, was decorated with golden vessels, 
flowers and wax candles, which filled the 
room with a wavering half light. In the 
vestibules the sisters of the church were 
selling rosaries, pictures of the Saviour 
and the saints and other souvenirs.” 
From the clear, hard light of a New York 
street you step at once into the middle 
ages, with all the miracle-working illu- 
sion and shrewd money-gathering of a 
spectacular religion. 

What, then, shall we say to this contin- 
uance or recrudescence, side by side with 
better forms of faith, of outworn follies, 
stupidities and superstitions? First of 
all, we must never lose our reverence for 
faith, The man who believes is our 
brother. There is hope when men are 
seeking to put themselves in touch with 
God, however ignorantly. The hopeless ~ 
stage is utter unbelief. He who despises 
faith, however misdirected, despises God..- 
Better the adoration of the bones of St. 
Anne by the ignorant seeker after God, 
than any fashionable atheism of culture 
or self-indulgence. ; 

It may be true that God has called us 
to the highest and best instructed class 
in his world school—as many of us believe 
he has ; but that is all the more a reason 
why we should be kindly in our thought 
of less advanced or misled brothers. De- 
nying opinions is no reason for not loving 
men. No man was ever driven to right 
beliefs, however he may submit to forci- 
ble conformities. God has not finished 
his work with any of his children here on 
earth—not even with us to whom aclearer 
light is given. If itis light, we mustlet 
it shine. And if it is the true light we 
need never fear that it will fail to prove 
attractive to those whose eyes are fitted 
to its rays. = 


The Week of Prayer 


The topics suggested by the Evangel- 
ical Alliance for the Week of Prayer 
rightly begin by assuming that the Church 
of Christ has an aggressive part to play 
in the world. It is the church militant 
before it can hope to become the church 
triumphant. It has a witness to bear 
tomen. The true method of defense for 
our Christian hopes is by attacking the 
strongholds of wickedness. When the 
energy of Christians is devoted mainly 
to theological subtilties or controversies 
itis a sign of decay. It is when the heart 
of the church is set upon the active work 
of Christ and full of the hope of his 
victory that it stands highest in power 
among men. 

For the new year, therefore, in prayer — 
and hope and planning we need tosound 
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the note that calls to active and aggres- 
sive work. This way lies obedience and 
with it courage to endeavor and en- 
dure. For the hope that was set before 
him, Christ endured ; he will not ask his 
followers to undertake his work on earth 
without that aid of expectation. 

No church is decadent so long as it is 
aggressively busy with witness bearing. 
There is no conserving element for the 
essential things of doctrine and of wor- 
ship which can compare with genuine 
missionary enthusiasm. No man is in 
danger of drifting out of touch with 
Christ so leng as the desire to bear wit- 
ness by word and deed and gift is regnant 
in his soul* For he who is close to men 
in service has the mind of Christ who 
came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister, 

Rightly, therefore, the suggestions 
which begin with prayer for the church 
militant proceed with consecutive re- 
membrance of the great fields into 
which, for convenience of thought and 
efficiency of administration, we divide 
the work which Christ has entrusted to 
us. Abroad, at home, with the children 
of our families and schools, in social and 
political life—in spite of differing meth- 
ods the work is really one. Where testi- 
mony cannot be personal, it is a privilege 
to offer it by deputy. He who sustains 
the work is sharer in its blessing and its 
hopes. Our pastors, teachers and evan. 
gelists are not men apart. They are 
agents of the brotherhood for this pecul- 
_ lar service, as every one of us is an agent 
for our own special work. So far as we 
sustain them it is our work we pray for 


when we pray for them, =a 


This should be the keynote of our 
prayers and our endeavors for the coming 
year. Never mind defense or apology— 


God will take care of the defense of his’ 


‘own. Our thought cannot be established 
by controversy, but it may be made influ- 
ential in action. If it tends to selfish- 
hess, excluding thought of others and ob- 
scuring Christ’s claims of obedience in 
service, it is not God’s thought. Unless 
we have some gift to offer to the world 
our Christianity and our theology are 
valueless. When our aggressive action 
wholly ceases we are near to death. The 
only church which Christ threatens wholly 
to reject and repudiate was a lukewarm 
~ church. : 


In Brief 
Thank you, ministerial brethren, for the 
pleasant words you are putting in your church 


calendars and papers about The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


It is hard to believe that any one will read 
the revelations of the character of Phillips 
Brooks in this issue without an impulse and a 
purpose to live a nobler life. 


Many dainty reminders have come to us dur- 
ing the holiday season, none more appropri- 
ate and beautiful than those from British 
friends. One of the choicest of these bears 
the single motto, “‘ Lest we forget.” 


Dr. Lorenz, the famous Austrian surgeon, 
remarks that though he knows something 


about surgery he was obliged to pass an ex- 


amination at Chicago before he was allowed 
to practice, while he was given the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, of which he knows nothing, 
without any examination. That is an illus- 
tration of the caution we exercise in receiving 


a genuine service and the freedom with which 
we give a compliment. 


It is fitting that the first memorial service to 
be announced in honor of Phillips Brooks is 
scheduled for Trinity Church, Boston, on 
Friday, Jan. 23, the exact date of the tenth 
anniversary of his death. The two dioceses 
in Massachusetts will unite in appropriate 
exercises. A representative gathering of Bos- 
ton citizens will be held at noon on that day 
at Faneuil Hall, at which President Eliot, 
Hon. John D. Long, Robert Treat Paine and 
Drs. Hale, Parks and Gordon will speak. 


Prin. P. T. Forsyth very cleverly remarks 
that Drummond’s narrative of James Mar- 
tineau’s experiences with Unitarianism, in 
the recently published biography of Mar- 
tineau, shows that the latter found the de- 
nomination “a religious hotel rather than a 
home.”” He points out that Martineau after 
all was too much of an individualist to be at 
home in any denomination. He has many 
imitators today. The hotel and apartment- 
house type of Christian increases in number. 


The first grants from the new Carnegie in- 
stitution for sclentifie research have been 
made, and a liberal portion has been awarded 
to Prof. W. O. Atwater of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity to prosecute investigations with the 
respiration calorimeter. Professor Atwater’s 
results from experiments of the operation of 
alcohol on the human system have been re- 
jected by some temperance reformers, but he 
seems to have retained the confidence of scien- 
tific investigators. 


The call of a South Dakota pastor to an 
Illinois church, chronicled in our Record this 
week, is unique in that it was extended solely 
upon the pastor’s record, the church having 
neither seen nor heard him. This is the 
second time such an experience has befallen 
the same man, his present church having 
ealled him from a Connecticut field in the 
same way. We think this method of pro- 
cedure speaks well for the churches as well as 
for the pastor, and is a splendid contrast to 
the abuses of the candidating system. 


One of the most tireless workers in the 
ranks of the ministers of any denomination is 
Rey. Edward Abbott, D. D., of St. James 
Church, Cambridge. A brother of Lyman 
Abbott, he possesses similar versatility. He 
has just completed a long term of editorial 
labors in connection with the Literary World, 
and has resigned his positionas editor. Some- 
what wearied with his varied and incessant 
duties, Dr. Abbott now proposes to take a 
trip to Cuba and Mexico and will pay special 
attention to missionary agencies in those 
countries. We shall hope to have something 
from his pen for our readers. 


Not all the American students who go 
abroad to study theology these days resort to 
the famous German schools. The Scottish 
universities seem to be appealing strongly to 
our youngmen. Thereare no less than eleven 
Americans at the Free Church College in 
Glasgow this winter. Dr. Denney’s class- 
room seems to be particularly attractive to 
thestudents. Oneof them is Mr. Paul Moody, 
asonof D. L. Moody, in regard to whom this 
comment comes in a private letter from Scot- 
land: ‘‘He impresses us as a strong, shrewd 
man, very honest and outspoken.” That looks 
as if he were a chip of the old block. 


Dr. Fairbairn’s great work, The Philosophy 
of the Christian Religion, is universally 
accorded a high if not the foremost place 
among the important theological works of the 
past year. It happens to be one of those ex- 
pensive books which the ordinary minister 
hesitates about purchasing. The price is in- 
variably $3.50, without discount. We count 
ourselves fortunate, therefore, in being able to 
offer it to our readers for only $2, in addi- 
tion to the cost of The Congregationalist at 
elub rates. Or, in other words, we offer the 
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paper for fifty cents a year in addition to the 
usual price of the book. The offer is open to 
new and old subscribers alike, but twenty-five 
cents must be added when the book is sent by 
mail. 


The daily Bible readings which appear in 
our Handbook this year are doing a service 
on both sides the Atlantic. The Young Peo- 
ple’s Union, an organization which is gaining 
a strong hold upon English Congregational 
churches, is sending out these readings in its 
annual Handbook just issued. It is pleasant 
that Christians in two countries that have so 
much in common are to use the same mate- 
rial as a basis for their devotional reading 
during the coming year. With a view to 
making these readings more helpful, we are 
to furnish every week short comments on the 
passages treated. Such a treatment of the 
subject-matter in so brief a compass must nec- 
essarily be suggestive rather than exhaustive; 
but we hope it may illumine, to some degree 
at least, the passages referred to. The first 
installment of these articles appears on page 
36 under the title The Daily Portion. We 
shall be glad to have our readers signify their 
interest in this new department. 


Our brethren on the Pacific coast undertook 
last year to bring about a Congregational 
Congress at which California, Oregon and 
Washington should be represented. But cir- 
cumstances did not favor such a meeting and 
it was postponed until 1903. It has now been 
definitely appointed for May 8-17, at Seattle, 
It is bound to be one of the most important 
denominational meetings of the year. It is to 
be honored by the presence of Rey. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. Already a strong committee, 
headed by Ray. W. H. G. Temple, D. D., and 
Rey. E. L. Smith, isat work preparing the pro- 
gram and arousing interest. Like its prede- 
cessor at San Francisco and Oakland three 
years ago, it ought to prove of great value to 
our Congregational forces on the Pacific coast 
in the way of unifying them and making more 
clear their special mission and opportunities. 
Success to this Pacific coast congress! 


Anything to which the name of Charles M. 
Sheldon can be attached seems to constitute, 
in the judgment of the daily press, live news. 
But sometimes imagination outruns the facts 
in the case, asin the recent statement so widely 
circulated with regard to Mr. Sheldon’s inter- 
esting himself in an insurance company. In 
response to a letter, he assures us that although 
a company has recently been formed in Kansas 
on whose board of directors are several minis- 
ters and several of his church members, he 
himself has no official connection with it and 
does not know enough about its plans to speak 
intelligently about it. We fancy Mr. Sheldon 
is sticking these days pretty closely to his nor- 
mal vocation wherein he has registered 
such conspicuous success. We mean that of 
preacher, pastor, author and reformer. 


A notable meeting of New England educa- 
tors and public-spirited citizens was held last 
Monday in Boston, to do honor to the memory 
of Alice Freeman Palmer, and to arrange for 
some memorial which will worthily call her 
life and work to the mind of coming genera- 
tions. The privilege of arranging modes of 
inviting contributions and of selecting the 
form the memorial shall take devolves upon 
a committee of which President Eliot of Har- 
vard is chairman, and Governor Crane, Presi- 
dent Tucker of Dartmouth, Mr. R. W. Gilder 
of The Century, and Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw are 
members. President Tucker, in his estimate 
of Mrs. Palmer, stated that in his opinion she, 
better than any one recently living in New 
England, with the possible exception of Phil- 
lips Brooks, had exemplified those ideals of 
life whieh are to be cherished by men and 
women of the spirit. To those to whose initi 
ative this project is due the Christian public 
owes a debt of gratitude, for it will enable 
countless persons scattered about the world 
to show in some permanent way the debt they 
owe to a ‘‘ woman of the spirit.” 
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Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion * 


Synopsis of Earlier Chapters 


CuapterR I.—Duncan McLeod, head as- 
sayer of the Annie Laurie Mine, contends 
with his friend, John Hope, president of the 
mine, that “‘ This do” compasses the gospel. 
He maintains that Drummond and Sheldon 
so teach. John undertakes to establish the 
contrary from Drummond’s biography, but 
makes little headway because of Duncan’s 
vehemence. He recalls, too, Duncan’s splen- 
did influence and deeds at the mine. Duncan, 
however, is ill at ease within himself. 

CHAPTER II.—John Hope is sonof a weaver 
of Fall River. The family allows itself three 
luxuries, books, giving, and a four days’ out- 
ing each summer in New York. They visit 
not only libraries and art galleries, but tene- 
ment houses. The father, from what the lat- 
ter reveal, tells his children the kind of monu- 
ment mother and father covet. He admits 
the uses of trades unions, but his conscience 
forbids him to join them. He will, when their 
principles are better. John, barely in his 
teens, invents an electrical instrument, the 
patent on which, after receiving a terrible 
browbeating, he sells to one of the great elec- 
trical concerns for ten thousand dollars, 
“The way out.” 


Chapter III. 


REGISTERS A VOW, AND CHOOSES 
HIS WEAPON 


HE 


© ITH four thousand 
| dollars, after 
school, the after- 
noon following his 
return from New 
York, John Hope bought the home he 
long had selected for his mother and 
father. He expected it would have cost 
five thousand, but, for cash, the owner 
was glad to take four. The six thousand 
temaining from the sale of his invention, 
he judiciously invested under Mr. L——’s 
direction. 

The next week, though amidst terms, 
he entered Phillips Academy, Andover; 
and Dr, Bancroft, who loved him from 
first sight, began doing for him what, 
for eight and twenty years, he ceased not 
to do for boys by scores and by hundreds 
until he fell on sleep. May some Thomas 
Hughes arise to paint his portrait, as 
Arnold of Rugby’s was painted! 

Two years later, in the winter before he 
entered college, John Hope spent a night 
in Boston. He did so in order to visit 
the Prospect Union of Cambridge, Har- 
vard University’s college for working- 
men. Under the inspiring direction of 
Mr, Ely, its founder, he looked it carefully 
over; heard Colonel Higginson tell the 
men of the union about the attempted re- 
lease of Anthony Burns, the fugitive 
slave, in Boston’s darkest hour; sat with 
the men through the discussion that oc- 
cupied the remainder of their smoke-talk 
eyening, and, as he left, assured Mr. Ely, 
—who took his pay, as he went along, in 
hundreds of such testimonies,—that he 
knew a workingman who, had such op- 
portunities been his in youtb, might have 
broken free, and, instead of tending looms 
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that day, might have been teaching his- 
tory, perhaps even at Harvard. 

John Hope walked to Boston that 
night, across the West Boston Bridge. 
He wished to be alone under the stars. 
Something had happened. The evening’s 
touch with a prophet of the past, the 
story of an old struggle, the sight of those 
eager workingmen and of the young man, 
their leader, who was bringing them into 
larger life, gave it background and set- 
ting. What was it that had happened ? 

He had entered the office of a large 
electrical concern late that afternoon, he 
knew not why. Pointing to a certain in- 
strument, he said: ‘‘ Would you pardon 
my asking—for I have always been inter- 
ested in electricity—what that device is 
probably worth to its owners?” ‘‘Our 
company,’ was the reply, ‘“‘ pays an an- 
nual royalty on it of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars to the-—-company, and that can- 
not be half what it earns them, not to 
speak of their own free use of it.” 

This was why he wished to be alone 
under the stars now. Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, to the left, stoed, a pale specter, 
reflecting the city’s light. The State 
House dome, to the right, rose silent 
over all. Silhouetted against the south- 
ern sky loomed the towers of Phillips 
Brooks’ Trinity Church and her sisters. 
Behind him—for he often turned, and 
looked back—lay the ancient university, 
the height and meaning of Memorial Hall 
its crown. Orion, too, was setting over 
Mt. Auburn, the Westminster \Abbey 
of the North American continent. He 
drank it allin. He reached his hotel]. In 
his room he sat, with closed eyes, buried 
in tumultuous and deep thought until 
the city clocks, striking two, aroused him. 
Then he kneeled, and said these words: 
‘“‘Q God, give me poise and calm; give 
me wisdom and strength ; and cause that 
I do not die until I shall have made the 
economic system that could so rob a poor 
weaver’s boy pay dearly therefor. Not 
vindictively, O God; thou knowest my 
heart; but justly, and for everybody’s 
good. Amen.” 

In the strength of that prayer John 
Hope went many days. It had for him 
all the solemnity and binding force of a 
vow, and at the same time all the sweet- 
ness and preciousness of a tryst with his 
heavenly Father. at a supreme moment 
of his life. 

John Hope was a son of Massachusetts. 
As such he should have gone to Harvard. 
He was proud of the most ancient of 
American universities, almost to the 
point of mortal sin. He had gloried in 
it from a child. His admiration for its 
president took him to Boston or to Cam- 
bridge many a time to hear him speak. 
‘‘There is a man,” he would say,—for this 
son of the weaver scholar divined what 
the problem of modern education is,— 
“There is a man, with every power at 
perfect command, bent on doing one 
great and emergent thing, and doing it 
in such wise that the debt to him of 
America, of the world, and of this age, 
can never be discharged.’”’ This his hero 


‘leadership. 


worship, to tell the truth, became one of 
the large impulses in his own valiant 
fight. He liked, too, the quiet dignity 
of Harvard, contrasting it with what, 
in those days, he called the ‘‘ Yale bump- 
tiousness.”’ He liked its high standards 
of scholarship; its even, cheerful mood ; 
its strong, ethical bent; its touch with 
the larger movements of citizenship and 
of human thought. Its pulpit and its 
board of preachers,—Brooks, Hale, Gor- 
don, Abbott,—moved him immensely. 
‘Mornings in the College Chapel;” by 
the chairman of the board, when it ap- 
peared later, became at once a compan- 
ion of his devotions. As we have seen, 
the Prospect Union especially appealed 
to him. But he went to Yale. 

[t came about in this way. In the 
March before he was graduated from 
Phillips, he got from Dr. Bancroft a 
three days’ leave of absence, and went 
to New Haven. Dwight L. Moody was 
there for a day, and found him. Dwight 
Hall and the Intercollegiate Young Men’s 


‘Christian Association laid hold upon him. 


He caught the temper of the great camp 
of students, and got wings from their 
tempest of song. He went into the 
Battell Chapel, and heard a thousand 
men say, ‘‘Our Father.” “If I turn my 
back on Harvard, I shall regret it all 
my life,” he exclaimed.  ‘‘Oh, that each 
university might learn from the other! 
But I am nearer here to the great aca- 
demic heart of America, and I must not 
be without it if I am to win my battle.’’ 
His vow was working in him. He was 
making a preliminary choice of weapons. 

At Yale, as at Phillips, he worked his 
way. At Phillips he ran a students’ eat- 
ing-house ; at Yale, the co-operative store. 
His aptitude for business was so great 
that neither of these undertakings was 
so much a burden to him as a pastime, 
and that, from both, he not only paid 
his way, but added considerably to his 
capital. P 

In both of these institutions he was 
one of the better scholars. Without 
technique enough for distinction, he 
always, his instructors felt, did excel- 
lent work, and-laid a grip on his sub- 
jects second to that of no student in 
them. 

He utilized his vacations, too. Some 
representative journey was generally 
taken each summer, besides two or three 
happy weeks spent in his old home. In 
1893, at Northfield, he met Henry Drum- 
mond. Drummond, like a loadstone, 
drew him to Scotland. That made him 
and Duncan McLeod acquainted, and 
bosom friends. 

John Hope was a social genius. He 
knew everybody. He sized things up. 
He sensed movement and spirit, and 
molded them mightily. Several student 
reforms of his time at Yale were due to 
his silent initiative and to his modest 
He was business manager 
of the Yale football team. At the end 
of his Junior year he put on the Skull 
and Crossbones, with their implied au- 
thentications of power. When he sang 
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his last song with his class, dismantled 
his room and, with his heart in his 
throat, started for New York, what he 
had done at New Haven was of itself a 
noble monument to William and Mary 
Hope. 

By means like these he laid deep and 
strong his social foundations. He hada 
very wide acquaintance. It was among 
the best. Everybody liked him. Every- 
body had confidence in him. Unto him 
that had was given. Also, he had learned 
-to handle men, to measure movements, 
to organize and to impel. These things, 
as he planned and hoped, were to be 
facile instruments, ready to his hand, in 
the great, bloodless war that waited. 

But why did he go to New York? 
What was to be his life-weapon, his call- 
ing? Let us glance back. The choice 
was rooted in the past. 2 

John Hope was an earnest Christian. 
He was such from early childhood. All 
the Hope children were. They could not 
help it. It had been longed for and 
prayed for before they began tobe. The 
longing and praying ceased not until 
their fulfillment. But William and Mary 
Hope helped to answer their prayers. 
They impersonated Jesus Christ. 

With William Hope the whole subject 
was a great deep. His words about 
“Christ and about Christianity were few. 
Family worship constituted: almost ex- 
clusively his vent. In his comments on 
Scripture, simple, apt, profound, moving, 
and in his prayers, as if in the immediate 
presence of God, you divined a little of 
what the gospel was to him. 

“Higher Criticism?” he once said to 
Mr. L—,, ‘‘thank God for it! I read 
all of it Ican lay my hands on. I wasa 
higher critic myself before I knew there 
‘was such a thing. Every one to whom 
history is more than words has to be. 
But if more of those who write on the 
subject, had the Bible like iron in their 
blood, it would bea very different writing 
they wouldgiveus. It is theirsin, almost 
their blasphemy, that, without having it 
in their blood, they attempt tasks that 
otherwise no one can fulfill. What we re- 
quire is, not less exhaustive research, 
not less candor and fearlessness in treat- 


_ ing the facts, but more insight, less that 


is rash and destructive, more that builds. 
The Bible is surcharged with divine life. 
It cares very little about the conductor 
it employs. It throws its current along 
poetry, parable, fiction, sinful men, peo- 
ples and ages ; even popular error it does 
not disdain. All of them become live 
wires.” 

Mary Hope, on the contrary, was a 
mystic. She was a Highland lass, a 
Menzies, brought to Massachusetts in her 
tenth year. She had a singular poise, 
balance, comprehensiveness and fairness 


_ of mind; was intensely practical; and 


yet lived daily as in a higher world, and 
walked with God. 

To William Hope the gospel was a 
philosophy, the profoundest, the simplest. 
It underran history, and was its key. 
The new science, rightly taken, emanci- 
pated it for its world work. Caught up 
into the third heaven, in this sense, he 
had heard unspeakable words, and his 
own words were correspondingly few. <A 
perpetual calm, a cheerful trust, a daily 
helpfulness, a simple gladness of life, 


were his. To Mary Hope the gospel was 
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a daily presence with her of Him that 
drew nigh to the Emmaus-going disciples. 
It was light, life, vision. She, too, was 
reticent about religion, but a sentence 
from her, now and then, changed her 
children’s lives. 

Out of a religious environment like this, 
so deep, so real, so cheerful, so compre- 
hensive, John Hope very early began 
pondering, carefully and prayerfully, the 
question, how he might sell his life dear- 
est. To be a foreign missionary, to bring 
Christ where he had never been heard of, 
would have been his supreme delight. 
To be a minister would have been his 
second choice. To be aChristian worker, 
among young men, for example, or in the 
slums, would have been his thiid. His 
notion of what might be accomplished by 
minister, or Christian worker, completely 
devoted to his work, was very high. 
This was one of the things that drew him 
to Henry Drummond. 

But John Hope did not feel at liberty 
so to indulge himself. He had not vis- 
ited the New York tenement houses 
yearly for nothing. Not in vain had he 
heard his father tell, after such visits, 
the kind of monument that his mother 
and father coveted. He knew, too, where 
the center of the battle, in his time, lay ; 
namely, in the industrial-economic situa- 
tion. He felt great powers therefor, al- 
ready stirring within him; and even ba- 
fore his electrical invention he was be- 
ginning to be conscious, like young David 
of old, of the divine summons, to go 
down into the small and faltering camp 
that was gathering against the Philis- 
tines. 

He had as little faith, ultimately, in 
labor organizations, as in the great com- 
binations of capital. He appreciated the 
arguments for them ; he repeatedly sided 
with them; but he failed to discern, 
amid their so different attitudes and 
points of view, any intrinsic difference 
of principle. ‘‘ When the Carpenter of 
Nazareth gets a Union on its feet,’’ he 
would say, ‘‘capitalists will be init; and 
artisans will be in it; and which is which 
will be hardly discernible ; and one great, 
good victory, it may be in some isolated 
place, will become a contagion, like Ban- 
nockburn, where the armored knights 
went down before the pikemen, and the 
solid squares could not be broken. But 
with the pikemen were the best blood 
and strongest estates of Scotland, the 
twain at one in a common love of coun- 
try and of God. No large emancipation 
ever came otherwise.” 

For like reasons John Hope steered 
clear of civics organizations, and good 
government clubs. “They are a sign of 
the times,” he would say; ‘“‘I am glad 
for them; but I would give more for 
liquor put out of a city of considerable 
size, and partisanship put out of its poli- 
tics, and idealism seizing on all classes 
of its people, and a chance for working 
men, such as Cambridge and its Prospect 
Union afford an example of,—by no 
means an isolated example, either,—than 
for the whole roster of them. Not, of 


course,” he would add, ‘“‘that organiza-— 


tion and agitation have not their place ; 
but a proposition put into flesh and 
blood, into a clean city, and into a city 
hall fit to be a sanctuary, is worth a 
thousand of them.” 

Among business possibilities, electric- 


ts 


1] 


ity was his chief attraction. The gross 
wrong that had been done him in the 
matter of his invention did not deter him. 
It never ceased, indeed, to hurt. The 
hurt neither embittered him, nor made 
him vindictive. Ever present with him, 
however, was that prayer on Beacon 
Hill, in his Phillips-Academy days, that 
he might make a system that was capable 
of such an act, pay dearly for it, though 
in righteousness and for the good of all. 
No; he wanted to go into electricity be- 
cause he loved it; because he had power 
in it; because its possibilities were only 
beginning to be developed; and because 
it would be sweet to get his holy ven- 
geance within, and not outside, its citadel. 
But he knew how it was organized. He 
knew about the telephone girls, and the 
tramway employees. He knew its hold 
on legislatures and city councils, and its 
eductions of courts. He did not despairs 
even of it; but he knew that it was good 
strategy to engage the enemy in the open, 
not intrenched and fortified as electric- 
ity was. 

This matter of ‘‘the open” led him to 
the Rocky Mountains and to mining. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s ranch and hunting 
life first drew his attention to the general 
area, He visited it during a summer ya- 
cation in his college days. He lost his 
heart to it, like the Semites to Arabia 
and to Sinai. After a seemingly inter- 
minable ocean of prairie, growing more 
and more arid and brown, to behold the 
far-off peaks, like flecks of cloud along 
the horizon; to enter their presence, a 
north-and-south running line of turrets 
and battlements, discernible, in the dry, 
clear. air, a hundred miles to the north. 
and as far to the south; to ascend the 
canons, and find one’s self amidst a sea 
of eroded and snowy peaks, with their 
diversified colors, their grimness, their 
austerity, their scant vegetation, their 
wonder of cliffs, cafion walls and min- 
eral outcroppings; and to come under 
the spell of a remote, heroic, unrecorded 
past, suggested only by the fortified eyries 
of the cliff dwellers, and under the spell 
of the future, as at the Divide of the 
World, set betwixt the Orient and the 
Occident, and potent for the weal or woe 
of both,—all this drew him with a fasci- 
nation that was almost weird. 

When, in his Scottish journey, he came 
to know and to love Duncan McLeod, and 
learned from him, as an expert, the possi- 
bilities of the region, and, above all, 
found in him a kindred spirit, eager to 
join him in exploiting them,—the die 
was cast. He had chosen his weapon. 


Chapter IV., entitled Two Women of 
Stirling, will appear next week, 


Christian News from Every where 


The group of school buildings at Tokyo, 
Japan, maintained by the Missionary Associ- 
ation of Philadelphia Friends, has been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Last Sunday throughout New England the 
Methodist churches held services commemo- 
rative of Jesse Lee, the apostle of Methodism, 
who introduced the faith into New England 
and preached ‘the first sermon under the eld 
elm on the Boston Common, 112 years ago. 
The principal meetings were held at Boston, 
Worcester and Springfield. At every meeting 
a collection was taken to found a Jesse Lee 
professorship at Boston University. 
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The Permanent Influence of Phillips Brooks 


In the seventh volume of Sermons by 
Phillips Brooks, the sermon for the fourth 
Sunday in J.ent closes with these words: 
By any discontent you now have with 
your life, by any longing for a better 
heart, by the solemn responsibility you 
owe to God, by the great unutterable love 
of Christ, I beg you, as if I went from ear 
to ear, not to let this Lent pass without 
confessing your sinfulness and being for- 
given, and becoming a grateful servant 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Few preachers, I think, would venture 
thus to suggest, even with a delicacy 
which does not lessen the vividness of if, 
the act of going from pew to pew and 
pleading personally with the individuals 
who occupiedthem. Only a preacher un- 
conscious of his peculiar power could do 
that, and yet shield himself successfully 
from the unspoken protest: ‘“‘You are 
taking too much for granted. You would 
be guilty of incivility bordering on offen- 
sive intrusion. And what presumption 
is yours, for you imply that if you came 
to us individually you would persuade 
us.”’ From such a protest Bishop Brooks 
was safe. We may believe that many a 
man in the audience which listened to 
that sermon wished that the preacher 
might pass from pew to pew and commu- 
nicate directly something of his own fire. 
There was that in the personality of Phil- 
lips Brooks which wrought powerfully 
upon nearly all who came in close contact 
with him, and of which he himself was for 
the most part unconscious. It refuses to 
be analyzed; all any one may say is that 
he possessed and wielded it. 

To this exceptional quality of person- 
ality much of Bishop Brooks’s influence 
is due. Men.and women who never saw 
him, or who did not know him, are bewil- 


dered by the expressions of enthusiastic. 


reverence from the lips of hundreds who 
could have known him but slightly. The 
sermons and lectures he published are 
full of poetry, insight and inspiration, 
but they fail to produce in those who read 
them but never heard him preach the pe- 
culiar impression made upon those who 
heard them and who knew the man. Men 
and women who are ignorant of the dis- 
tinctive character of the bishop’s thought, 
whose intellectual conceptions of indi- 
vidual and corporate religion he seems 
scarcely to have touched, and other men 
and women who dissented from many of 
his opinions and deplored several of his 
acts, were alike profoundly impressed by 
him as a prophet. 

I have heard men in the same breath 
declare their radical and ardent disagree- 
ment with some of his most cherished 
convictions respecting theological truth 


_and ecclesiastical order, and their abiding 


gratitude for his illumination of the prob- 
lems of life. This mixture of criticism 
and appreciation is strong testimony to 
the marvelous quality of his personality, 
which melted antagonisms and won spir- 
itual assent. And when such a person- 
ality is backed up by great gifts of imagi- 
nation, skill in analysis, unerring insight 
and an apparently casual but really vigi- 
lant observation, and no less by a consid- 
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erable body of fine literary work, his in- 
fluence is bound to be lasting. 

And lasting Bishop Brooks’s influence is. 
In his lifetime there was a small number 
of folk who took delight in simply watch- 
ing the movement of his magnificent 
powers. They stood consciously apart 
from the spiritual purpose which lived 
in his burning soul, were spectators 
merely of the exhibition of fiery zeal 
which uttered itself in poetry, literary 
charm and splendid bursts of genuine 
eloquence, and were satisfied with the 
massive emotions he produced in them. 
When those emotions subsided they were 
unchanged. Bishop Brooks was aware 
of the presence of these men in the mul- 
titudes to whom he ministered. He had 
no illusions. 

But the great body of those who 
crowded to hear him wherever he was 
to preach caught from him visions of 
noble living and became conscious of a 
wish and a power to transmute them 
into the substance of character. He 
changed the lives of men permanently. 
“*Go be the best man Christ has showed 
you you may become,” he cried one Sun- 
day afternoon from the pulpit of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, and a young Oxford 
undergraduate, theretofore untouched by 
a hundred appeals, went out into the tu- 
mult of London, resolved to try to ‘‘be 
that best man.” Ten years afterward 
that man told me that that single sen- 
tence changed the purposes of his life. 
He had heard the words a score of\ times, 
From the lips of Brooks they came to 
him as a command he dared not disobey. 

I believe that young Englishman’s ex- 
perience is paralleled by that of hun- 
dreds of young men in America, At any 
rate, Many men, now in middle life, have 
soberly assured me that although they 
never exchanged a word with him, 
Brooks had elicited in them, by the pow- 
erful alchemy of his personality, as they 
sat in some dim recess of Trinity Church 
on the afternoon of a winter’s Sunday, 
the desire, and then the determination, 
to live a righteous life. And this testi- 
mony was given, not only in that period 
of strong emotion which followed hard 
upon his deatb, but in recent years, 
when gratitude and loyalty, though less 
demonstrative, are still deep and firm. 
It is these traces of his work and influ- 
ence which are infinitely more significant 
of his true greatness than are the unfad- 
ing stories of picturesque acts or of large- 
minded utterances. 

In his purely pastoral work this excep- 
tional power of personality wrought ef- 
fects’ wholly incommensurate with the 
amount of direct effort he made to pro- 
duce them. A half dozen lines in a has- 
tily written letter brought courage and 
hope and cheer. A swift word of greet- 
ing or of sympathy, warm with affection, 
tender with intelligent appreciation, fre- 
quently created the happy feeling of be. 
ing loved and understood by him, and was 
cherished for years. Scores of brief let- 
ters, written to persons whom he scarcely 
knew, have been shown me during the 
last ten years, frequently with the re- 


mark: ‘‘When I am discéuraged or un- 
happy I read this letter, and somehow 
courage returns. I would not lose it for 
worlds.’ The tone of gratitude with 
which this is invariably said is yery beau- 
tiful. And the memory of the single visit 
he made to a parishioner’s home is still 
vivid to every member of the household. 
I have heard these visits described again 
and again with no least diminution of the 
original happiness they gaye. He had 
the faculty of achieving by a stroke of the 
pen, or by a grasp of the hand with a few 
simple words, a conquest which less gifted 
men must toil for long and hard. 

The consequence was that he became a 
great pastor to his people at a costof half 
the care and time other men must expend, 
perhaps only to gain the reputation of 
being indifferent pastors. Many persons 
came to believe they were his intimate 
friends and evinced the warmest loyalty 
to him, whose intercourse with him was 
limited to a half hour’s conversation in 
his study in the chapel, or the rectory. A 


‘certain capaciousness of nature, an im- 


mediate and warm sympathy, a very re- 
markable insight into the mental states 
and unspoken feelings of those who sought 
him with a serious purpose, combined to 
make a visit to him memorable and the ~ 
influence of it lasting. 

After the lapse of ten years there is no 
sign of a decaying love for him in his 
parish, or of a decline in the spiritual 
influence he so widely and powerfully 


‘wielded. Indeed, it is not exaggeration 


to claim that the power of his ministry 
over all those whose religious life he 
quickened and purified, and whose views 
of doctrine and order he critically formed, 
has increased with the years. Since his 
death new problems haye been started in 
men’s minds. It is interesting to note 
how naturally and confidently his disci- 
ples turn to his sermons to find illumina- 
tion upon these problems in the prin- 
ciples of life which the sermons abun- 
dantly and lucidly furnish. ‘‘ Brooks. said 
about Christianity all that will be said 
for a hundred years, whatever be the 
changes a century may bring. I read his 
earlier sermons in much the same way I 
read one of Bacon’s essays. Brooks and 
Bacon speak from life to life. Neither 
of them is likely to become antiquated. 
They are timeless men.”’ There is truth 
in that appreciation. 

Trinity Church is open every day. In 
the course of a year thousands visit it. 
And of these thousands there are few, if 
any, who do not find their feet, instantly 
and instinctively, leading them straight 
to the bust of the great preacher. One 
cannot enter the church without a sight 
of some one, and frequently of a little 
group, standing before the bust, and look- 


_ing up in mingled gratitude and affection 


into the face of the ‘man full of faith. 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Christmas, 1902. 


Public education is no handmald of order 
and law, unless order and law are the hand- 
maid of education.—Horace Bushnell. 


—— 
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; Leading Ideas of Phillips Brooks 


After the monumental work of Pro- 
fessor Allen any attempts to tell what 
were the leading ideas of Phillips Brooks 
would be futile. There the secrets of the 
heart and mind are revealed. My task is 
far less ambitious. It is to speak of 

\ three sermons which happen to have 
peculiar interest for me and which I 
think will show certain leading ideas 
which underlay his preaching. : 

I think it was in 1872, in the church of 
the Holy Trinity in New York, thatI first 
heard him preach. His text was, ‘‘ Quit 
you like men.” We were reminded that 
all men instinctively wish to realize 
themselyes—to be something different 
from what they were. The boy’s hope 
to be a ‘‘man” did not die out till the 
heart was dead. 

But what is a man? The boy takes 
some hero as his guide and emulates him. 
Probably it is some man physically strong 
and active. Could we say of one who 
never went beyond this that he had 
quitted himself like a man? The city 
was filled with youths whose highest am- 
bition was wealth. To be rich, to be able 
to gratify every whim, to have power 
without character, influence without re- 
spect, wealth without responsibility— 
could it be that this was the meaning of 
manliness? There was no concrete ex- 
ample given of what he meant. Nor was 
it necessary. It was in the days of Jay 
Gould and ‘‘ Jim” Fiske—the individual 
highwayman—before public robbery had 
been incorporated. - 

So by a process of elimination he cast 
aside the mere scholar, the selfish, self- 
cultured man contemptuous of the ‘‘ peo- 
ple who knew not the law,” the politician 


pretending to be the people’s servant and - 


using them for his own purposes, the mere 
philanthropist, who gave but never really 
helped, not knowing that the only true 
help is to enable a man to become a man. 
If none of these things made a man, what 
was Paul’s meaning? Whom did he have 
in mind as the type of manliness? Jesus 
Christ. 

Today, especially in this community, it 
is hard to realize the thrill with which 
the inevitable conclusion was reached. 

- For myself, and I am sure I was but typ- 
ical of hundreds trained in the orthodox 
theology, I had never heard Jesus Christ 
called a man! I had heard of the Son of 
Man, but unconsciously I had been walk- 
ing—to use a theological term—in the 


shadows of Docetism—the life of Jesus _ 


was an unreal life; this he did ‘‘as man” 
and that ‘‘ as God” and now I heard of 
the man Christ Jesus, his companion- 
‘ship and attraction, his courage and dig- 
nity. The glory of his nature was re- 
vealed in his will, which refused the evil 
and chose the good. The mystery of the 
incarnation was hidden in the secret con- 
sciousness of a unity with God which be 
gan before the world was, a perfectly 
natural state for Man, and it would 
continue forever after death. A man 
- was a human being filled with God, re- 
yealing God in every look and word and 
deed. To quit oneself like a man was 
not to be a partial man—physical, intel- 
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lectual, industrial, political—but to be a 
full man according to the capacity of 
each one. 

That great concourse of people moved 
silently out of that church awed by a 
sense of the solemnity of life, strength- 
ened by the inspiration of the hope of mak- 
ing something of oneself because God 
willed to fill us too with glory, comforted 
by the assurance that the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us and that 
we had seen his glory, ‘‘the glory as of 


the only begotten of the Father, full of. 


grace and truth.” This, I think, might be 
called the leading idea of Brooks, that the 
incarnation revealed the trué nature of 
man. 

The second sermon I heard him preach 
was a year later in his brother Arthur’s 
church, the Church of the Incarnation, 
also in New York. It was a Sunday 
afternoon in Advent and the text was, 
‘“Watch, therefore, for ye know neither 
the day nor the hour wherein the Son of 
Man cometh.” I expected a sermon on 
death. His subject was, The Inexhaust- 
ible Interest of Life! 

The final coming of Christ was not to 
be a catastrophe, bringing to naught the 
dear and familiar life of earth. It was to 
be interpreted as the culmination of in- 
numerable delightful experiences; for 
that which gives to life its interest is 
surprise. We often hear men say they 
would not live life over again; but that 
does not mean that life has been a dread- 
ful experience, it means that they cannot 
bear the thought of repeating a life in 
which all the unexpected things would be 
anticipated. Take out of life all antici- 
pation of sudden and unexpected hap- 
penings of good as well as evil and life 
would be a dreadful thing. Take from 
heaven the expectation of the unknown 
and it would become horrible. The final 
coming of the Son of Man will be but 
the culmination of the wonderful and 
rich surprises of earth and the beginning 
of new and unimaginable surprises in 
heaven, so that eternity shall have peren- 
nial interest. 

Then came the innumerable illustra- 
tions—seience and art, literature and 
commerce, study and activity, the delight 
in all of them was due to a great expecta- 
tion. How wellI remember this illustra- 
tion after now almost thirty years: 
‘“‘Man walks down the corridors of time, 
one marked science, another art and so 
on, as the traveler walks through some 
picture gallery or museum. He thinks 
he can see to the end, but as he proceeds, 
on the right and on the left, doors open 
into rooms that reveal new beauties and 
new things of interest.” If life to any 
man is an uninteresting thing it is be- 
eause he has not “watched,” has not 
lived in the spirit of a great expectation. 

Had it ended here it would have been 
a brilliant lecture on the Pleasures of 
Life. The audience would have felt the 
exhilaration always temporarily produced 
by optimism. They would have experi- 
enced, too, the inevitable reaction. But 
this was notalecture. It was a sermon. 
And that which I have been trying to 


analyze was but introductory. If all 
these things which make up life are in- 
teresting because of the new and unex- 
pected ways in which we are ever seeing 
them, what must become life’s interest 
when we appreciate that God is revealing 
himself to us more and more? We all 
know something of God. How beautiful 
and ennobling that knowledge has been! 
Now Jesus is trying to tell us that God 
is coming to us all the time with richer 
revelations of his strength, his goodness 
and his love. 

How interesting this revelation makes 
life, above all, the life of the soul! Let 
no man think that he has exhausted the 
experiences of the soul with God, or that 
the future is to be but a repetition of the 
past. Watch—live in the spirit of eager 
expectancy, for you know not what day 
or what hour the Son of Man will come. 

Surely in these words he was revealing 
the very secret of his great childlike 
heart! The last sermon of which I will 
speak was heard in Trinity Church ona 
Sunday evening in Lent, when the great 
church was thrown open to all sorts and 
conditions of men. The text was, “Peter 
answered him and said, Lord, if it be thou, 
bid me come unto thee on the water. 
And he said come.” Then there was a 
significant pause. Was it to give the 
hearer time to think what the words 
meant? We soon found what they 
meant to him—the joy of the strenuous 
life. ; 

He talked about business and its dreary 
routine and then of the men who had de- 
sired to do the impossible and had done 
it. Inventors and engineers, captains of 
industry, they had not been satisfied with 
the mere safety of the usual; they had 
called to fortune, ‘‘ Bid me come to thee 
on the water, and fortune had said come.’”’ 
So the teacher had not rested in the ha- 
bitual round of recitations, but had seen 
the figure of learning and wished to bring 
his pupils to it. How immense the dif- 
ficulty! But if he would—learning said 
come. Now turn to the common expe- 
riences. We fall sick. Jesus whom we 
have known in peaceful days seems 
like a spirit over the waste of this dread- 
ful experience. What were we .to do? 
Why recognize that this is not only a 
great misfortune that has come ; it is also 
a great opportunity. 

This is to be the great test, if Jesus be 
not a “‘spirit,” a vague, shadowy exist- 
ence; we can only be convinced of it by 
the exercise of the splendid spirit of ad- 
venture, which calls, ‘‘ Lord, if it be thou, 
bid me come to thee on the water.” In 
sickness, temptation, affliction, distress, 
I can only know him when he has bid 
me do the seemingly impossible, and 
have walked on the very elements that 
seemed to be an impassable barrier. 
There is nothing can keep us from the 
highest life that God has revealed if only 
we are willing to put God’s power to 
the test. To him the strenuous life was 
a spiritual experience—an attempt to 
come to the ideal. 

I have taken these three sermons be- 
cause, as I have said, they were the first 
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I heard him preach and they illustrated 
three of his leading ideas reproduced in 
many of the published sermons—the dig- 
nity of man, the child of God; the inter- 
est in life as the medium of revelation ; 
and the difficulties of life the opportu- 
nity for testing the depth and reality of 
faith. 

But these ideas were based upon deep 
theological principles. Brooks’s relation 
to theology was like the relation of an 
artist to anatomy. In the preraphaelite 
painters joints and bones are painfully in- 
dicated, though often wrong. It is only 
the man who knows who can disguise. 
Brooks was an artist, and in his por- 
traits we face a “‘living, breathing, think- 
ing man.” Of the subtle disputations 
of metaphysics—sometimes confounded 
with theology, Brooks was not ignorant, 
but he knew that intellectual notions are 
but an element in theology. Nor did he 
confuse the divine science with a morbid 
psychology which wou'd identify religion 
with hysteria. Nor did he confound the- 
ology with ethics. ‘‘Conduct is three- 
fourths of life,’’ he once quoted scornfully 
from Matthew Arnold. ‘‘ Well, what if 
it is? What is the fourth fourth? An 
engine is three-fourths iron and steel, 
but does that define the engine?” 

The fourth fourth is that which Jesus 
has revealed—that every man is by na. 


ture (not the unnatural nature, but th es ions of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, 
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real nature) partaker of the divine. It 
is to Jesus we owe this revelation. He 
could give the assurance because he was 
conscious that it was true of himself. 
We can receive the almost unbelievable 
revelation because the Spirit—God in 
communion with the individual—inspires 
us. These two facts of historical and 
personal experience lead to the commun- 
ion with God as our Father. 

It was the doctrine of the trinity, not 
as an ecclesiastical formula nor as a met- 
aphysical speculation, but as an expres- 
sion of the deepest experience of every 
man’s soul—a gospel of salvation — 
that was the central thought in the the- 
ology of Phillips Brooks. As he says in 
one of the sermons on Trinity Sunday: 
‘‘Nothing could be worse for us than 
to think that the truth of the trinity was 
one that could be separated from all 
others and laid aside by itself, to be 
specially taken up and discussed upon a 
given day. Why, we are preaching on 
the trinity always. I should count any 
Sunday’s work unfitly done in which the 
trinity was not the burden of our preach- 
ing. For when we preach the Father- 
hood of God we preach his divinity ; 
when we point to Christ the perfect Say- 
iour, it is a divine Redeemer that we de- 
clare; and when we plead with men to 
hear the yoice and yield to the persua- 
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into whose comfort we invite them is 
divine. The divinity of Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, this is our gospel. By this 
gospel we look for salvation. It is a 
gospel to be used, to be believed in, and 
to be lived by; not merely to be kept 
and admired and discussed and explained. 
But, as a telescope which is valued for 
its precious uses may be sometimes taken 
down and its parts examined, its beauti- 
ful construction analyzed, so the truth 
of the trinity may sometimes be made 
the subject of a special lecture. Only we 
are always to remember that the truth is 
given to us, not to be lectured on, but to 
be lived by ;.as the telescope is precious 
because it can sweep the sky and separate 
the star dust into recognizable worlds, 
and not because its parts are beautifully 
adjusted and its whole construction is a 
miracle of mechanism, There is always 
a tendency to value doctrines for their 
symmetry and interior consistency, in- 
stead of for their uses; as if we built a 
new steam engine and kept it under a 
glass house, instead of setting it upon 
the road. Its efliciency upon the road is 
the only true test of whether it is really 
worthy of the homage that we would pay 
it in its crystal shrine. Let us remember 
this always as we talk and think about 
the doctrine of the trinity.” * 


*Sermons, First Series. pp. 228, 229. 


Phillips Brooks as a Traveler 


William Neilson Me- 
Vickar, coadjutor Prot- 
estant Episcopal bishop 
of Rhode Island, was 
rector of Holy Trinity 
Church, Philadelphia, 
from 1875 to 1897, suc- 
ceeding Phillips Brooks 
as rector of the church 
in the city where the 


genius of the great. 


preacher was first revealedtomen. He wasan 
intimate friend of Phillips Brooks, traveled 
with him abroad and knew the man as weil, 
probably, as any one not of his kindred. 


If traveling affords a test of character, 
then it may be permitted one who was 
often privileged to be his companion to 
bear witness of Phillips Brooks, that he 
stood this test well, as he did all others, 
and to recall some delightful incidents to 
illustrate the fact. 

Phillips Brooks may be said to have 
been, to use a strange though suggestive 
phrase, ‘‘a born”’ traveler; that is, he 
seemed to have been fitted by nature, 
as well as’ by grace (of culture), to put 
the most into and to get the most out 
of travel possible. No one who was 
with or even met him on one of his many 
journeys could doubt it. Toa mind stored 
with treasures of human knowledge, a 
refined and cultivated taste for all that 
was beautiful, an imagination which 
reveled in what was grand and a heart 
full of sympathy for what was noble was 
added a vitality of spirit and body which 
never seemed to tire; and all these to- 
gether made him the enthusiastic traveler 
he was. 


« The prospect of visiting new scenes or 


By the Rt. Rev. W. N. McVickar, D. D. 


revisiting old ones not yet exhausted of 
their interest was in itself a delight, as 
were also his reminiscences of the expe- 
riences everafter. ‘‘ Heooray”.is the be- 
ginning of one of his letters to me in 
view of a trip to Europe. ‘‘Hooooray ! 
your telegram makes my head spin with 
joy for thinking of those things that are 
coming this summer!’ And its closing 
words are, ‘‘I conclude as I began, 
‘Hoooray!’’”’ Again, some years later 
when a tour of Japan is in contempla- 
tion, he writes: ‘‘My dear boy, I want 
to go awfully, and so do you! I meant 
my telegram of yesterday to sound ec- 
static. ‘O, yes!’ I said, as if nothing 
but interjections could express my feel- 
ings ;” and further on: ‘‘ We will yet sit 
together on the flowery slope of Fusiyama 


and talk pigeon-English to the Bowzes of - 


Nikko. Hurrah! yours to the farthest 
limits of the Inland Sea.”’ ‘‘ Your eager 
fellow-traveler. P. B.” e 
Such was the spirit, always fresh and 
buoyant, with which he threw himself, 
into an outing; and that spirit never 
deserted him when en route. It made 
him the easiest and cheeriest of travel- 
ers. No journey was too long, no incon- 
yenience too great for him, if only on 
the road to the haven where he would 
be; and this, although Procrustean adap- 
tation to average accommodations in his 
case was no easy matter. If he did not 
‘glory in tribulations,” at least, with 
apostolic simplicity, he ‘“‘knew how to 
suffer need’”’ as well as to abound in these 
particulars. It was all part of the day’s 
work. And if it became a question as 
between a companion and himself he 
always claimed the larger part of the 


hardship, leaving the easier share to his 
friend. One had to rise early and work 
hard to circumvent his unselfishness on 
such occasions—this by the way and pre- 
liminary to the positive joys which every 
day of travel opened up to him, in which 
no hour was devoid of its own delights. 

It has been sometimes said that with 
his superabundant interest in human 
nature and what concerned it, Phillips 
Brooks lacked appreciation for nature. 
But surely no one who has ever heard 
or read his sermons, not to speak of 
his published letters, abounding as they 
do with simile and metaphor from na- 
ture’s storehouse, and illustrated now 
and again with some wonder-picture of 
towering mountain or quiet yale or rush- 
ing torrent, can believe this for a mo- 
ment. It was his delight in scenery that 
always found a place in every summer’s 
journey for Switzerland or the Dolomites, 
or some other haunts of a nation’s glories, 
as if in these at last his soul might find 
its truest expansion. “It is a superb 
day,” he writes from Chamouni, ‘the 
great mountain was never clearer or more 
beautiful. The sky is cloudless and the 
snow reaches up to heaven.” It is only 
a tonch, a few words like many others 
in his letters or books ; but it is enough 
to indicate his nature feeling. 

It is true, however, that his supreme 
sympathy lay with the human in all its 
phases and manifestations. This was 
what gave the keenest zest to his jour- 
neys, turning them often into pilgrim- 
ages to the shrines of man’s achieve- 
ments, as when he visited the Luther 
land and sought out every spot he 
could find which had anything to do with 
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the great reformer, one of his heroes, 


- with ‘‘a new big German Life of Luther 


in his trunk,” as he describes the situa- 
tion, ‘‘which he spelled out of evenings.” 
Pretty easy spelling, I ween, for his gen- 
erous scholarship. But wherever men 
had lived and worked and made history, 
in big or little, he loved to roam, whether 
amid the obelisks and pyramids of Egypt, 
the remote rock-hewn temples of India, 
or some quaint old city fragrant still 
‘with human associations. Wecan almost 
fancy him singing in his own sweet verse 
of many a spot, as Longfellow does of 
Nuremberg: 


juaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town 
of art and song, 


_ Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks 


that round them throng. 


' Memories of man, of manhood in its 
lowest as in its loftiest mien, of kaiser or 
peasant, poet, artist or artisan, who in 
‘the long pedigree of toil” had wrought 
his past and left his mark on time’s great 
temple, all touched and called out his 
great human heart. 

I believe that this was no small ele- 
ment, which, added to his taste for the 
beautiful, gave him such enjoyment in 
art in these tripsabroad. And how hedid 
enjoy art! What a feast of fat things, 
of wine on the lees, was spread for him 
in the galleries where genius had gath- 
ered its masterpieces! How he reveled 
in the glories of Venetian art—his love 
for color that of a child—or the subtle 
beauty and strength of the Vatican and 
Sistine treasuries! The transcendent love- 
liness of the Dresden Madonna, which he 
thought noblest of all pictures, affected 
him well nigh to adoration. But in each 
and all it was the men behind their art 
striving, each in his generation, to work 
out their high ideals which most com- 
pletely moved and held him. 


But not only in the past, in the “‘liv- 
ing present” also, the everyday life of 
the people under all its strange and for- 
eign guises was a constant source of inter- 
est on his tips. He loved to saunter in 
and out among the crowds of foreign 
market places in their busiest hours; or 
when those were past to sit among the 
people gathered for homely recreation in 
the Volks-Garten or concert hall. The 
railway station or even the railway car- 
riage for the same reason was never 


- quite devoid of attraction, for where 


does human nature more naturally show 


itself? The people were there, and he 


loved the people and was always at home 
with them, notwithstanding their un- 
known tongue and outlandish ways. In- 
deed, these but added zest to his sympa- 
thetic curiosity. They were his broth- 
ers, “strange children” of the one great 


- Father, living out their lives in their way 


as he was in his, no doubt as strange a 
way to them. 

- Nor was his kindly interest in others 
unreturned. They soon were at home 
with him, sometimes showing this in 
curious ways. I remember his telling 
me how he was treated once in some 
little out-of-the-way town, where his size 
had been remarked by a crowd. An in- 
formal committee was at once sent to 


find, as events proved, the largest man 


the town could boast, and who, being 
produced, was hissed off the ground 
when found to fall- short of the unknown 
stranger. Years after, when he and I 
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visited Japan together, it was the same 
thing with that interesting and delight- 
ful little people. The same cordial un- 
derstanding manifested itself, from the 
guide, who was, as well, counselor and 
friend, down to the coolies who manned 
our jinrikshas, or the little maidens who 
served us at the teahouses. His friend- 
liness overcame their shyness and won 
their hearts, albeit he towered above 
them like Gulliver among the Lillipu- 
tians, and went by the name of “ Dai- 
Butzu,” “Great Buddha.” 

His love of nature, then, and his greater 
love for humanity and its achievements, 
coupled with a lofty and ripened intelli- 
gence and a marvelous quickness to catch 
and absorb all that was worth while in a 
journey, were leading characteristics of 
Phillips Brooks, man and traveler. I 
have spoken of the enthusiasm and ‘‘ boy- 
ishness’” which colored and enhanced 
every experience. Nothing escaped him, 
and everything, the merest commonplace 
incident, was put under contribution for 
all it was worth, and, if good for noth- 
ing more, for diversion. On a steamer 
which was carrying us from Genoa to 
Leghorn it chanced that he met one day 
a very effusive minister from a New Eng- 
land town, who after much voluble talk 
presented him his card with due cere- 
mony. That card became a feature of 
the journey afterwards. Again and again 
in quiet moments it would be produced 
from his pocket and passed around with 
mock solemnity ; and when the party had 
broken up and Phillips Brooks was in 
India the same card was always turning 
up in letters coming or going across the 


oceans, until travel stained and worn it 


unluckily dropped out of history. 

That pocket, a real boy’s pocket, con- 
tained other mementos than that letter. 
A little black bog-wood pig from Cork, 
anivory button from Japan, were among 
its youthful treasures constantly coming 
to light in playful intervals, and ever 
witnessing to the perennial freshness 
of a life which was yet consecrated 
with all its splendid talents to the serv- 
ice of God and man. In the streets of 
Lucerne, I once said to him, after some 
playful remark of his, ‘‘It is strange, 
Brooks, to think of you as a bishop.” 
He stopped, and turning to me replied, 
in charming naiveté, “It is so strange, 
Willie, that sometimes when I am put- 
ting on my clothes I have to stop and 
laugh.” Blessed youthfulness! ‘‘the 
youth of the soul” which Richter tells 
us ‘ig everlasting,’ that youthfulness 
which was never to be lost in Phillips 
Brooks, but only merged at the end of 
life’s journey into that eternity which, 
according to the same author, “is youth” 
itself, 

To have had Phillips Brooks as a com- 
panion in any journey was a high privi- 
lege. Tohave had him as a loving friend 
in that greater journey of whichI have 
just spoken was inestimable blessing and 
benediction. 


It is good mind-play to set out on a walk 
with the senses alert as to color, leaves, trees, 
trunks, stones and general effects. If you 
can draw, that is good; it trains attention 
immensely. If not, always take a note-book 
on your holidays and select bits, as small as 
you like, for observation and record.—S. Weir 
Mitchell. 
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THE NEW YEAR 


For this Godis our God forever and ever: 
He will be our guide even unto death. 


Are we not daily all through life’s jour- 
ney trusting ourselves to bridges whose 
supporting piers are away down beneath 
the water, believing in their strength 
without a doubt, wondering or complain- 
ing when by chance one of them trembles 
or swerves a hair’s breadth in the storm ? 
We walk the bridge of life. Can we not 
trust its safety on the great resting places 
of God’s wisdom that are hid from usin 
the depths of the two eternities ?—Phil- 
lips Brooks. 


Now God be with you through this year | 
And please see the blue in the sky ; there 
is always more than we can see.—Henry 
Drummond. 


O never- failing splendor! 
O never- silent song! 

Still keep the green earth tender, 
Still keep the gray earth strong. 


Still keep the brave earth dreaming 
Of deeds that shall be done, 

While children’s lives come streaming 
Like sunbeams from the sun! 


O angels sweet and splendid, 
Throng in our hearts and sing 

The wonders which attended 
The coming of the King. 


Till we, too, boldly pressing 
Where once the shepherds trod, 
Climb Bethlehem’s Hill of blessing, 
And find the Son of God! 
—Phillips Brooks. 


All God’s paths lead onward and lead 
home.— George Adam Smith. 


The year begins and all its pages are as 
blank as the silent years of the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Let us begin it with 
high resolution ; then let us take all its 
limitations, all its hindrances, its disap- 
pointments, its narrow and commonplace 
conditions, and meet them as the Master 
did at Nazareth, with patience, with obe- 
dience, putting ourselves in cheerful sub- 
jection, serving our apprenticeship. Who 
knows what opportunity may come to us 
this year? Let us live in a great spirit, 
then we shall be ready fora great occa- 
sion.— George Hodges. 


He will not send thee into a wood to 
fell an oak with a penknife. When He 
calls thee to work thou never didst, he 
will give thee the strength thou never 
hadst.—John Mason. 


Almighty and most merciful Father, 
who hast added another year to my 
life and yet permitted me to call upon 
Thee, grant that the remaining days 
which Thou shalt allow me may be 
passed in Thy fear and to Thy glory. 
Grant me good resolutions and steady 
perseverance. Relieve the diseases of 
my body and compose the disquiet of 
my mind. Let me at last repent and 
amend my life; and, O Lord, take not 
from me Thy Holy Spirit, but assist 
my amendment and accept my repent- 
ance, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 
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Personal Indebtedness to Phillips Brooks 


Appreciations, Incidents of Acquaintanceship and Expressions of Gratitude from Intimate Friends 


The men whose testimonies are grouped on this and the following pages stood in peculiarly close relations to Dr. Brooks. Mr. 
Richards and Mr. Strong were seminary classmates. Mr. Franks knew him in the early years of his Philadelphia ministry. Mr. Abbot 
was his roommate at Harvard during Freshman year. Four men who were assistants to Dr. Brooks in the clerical office are represented = 
Messrs. Bradley, Kidner, Smith and Roberts, while the organists of the two churches which Dr. Brooks served longest also give yoice to 
their appreciation of him. Mr. Bradley was the organist of the Holy Trinity Church in Philadelphia and wrote the music for the hymn, 
O Little Town of Bethlehem. Mr. Parker conducted the music at Trinity Church, Boston, during all the years of Dr. Brooks’s rector- 
ship. The other men who contribute to this broadside, Messrs. Huntington, Palmer and Tomkins, speak also out of years of happy 
comradeship with Dr. Brooks. 


> 


It is hard to estimate or analyze the personal influence of Phillips Brooks upon one who was his near friend for a third of 
acentury. Ican say that he deepened my faith in God, in the reality of prayer, in the possibilities of character. He con- 
firmed my sense of human brotherhood and my recognition of the kingdom of God as other and larger than any ecclesiastical 
order. He upheld me in a widening conviction of how infinitely more the spirit is than the letter in religion. Most of all he 
braced and cheered me by his sublime hope for man and the world. Once, after he had preached from my pulpit one of those 
buoyant, sustaining, onward-looking sermons of his, in which he had seemed almost impatient of troubled and darkened.souls, 
I said to him, ‘‘ You must remember, Phillips, that not everybody is endowed with as sanguine a temperament as yours.” In- 
stantaneous and final was the reply, ““And you must remember, Charles, that hope is a Christian grace as well as a natural 
disposition.” : 

Let me add one thing more. Whatever were the temptations of his vast popularity, the world never got into his heart. 
He kept his simplicity. To the friends of his youth he was always the same. He was never too absorbed in thought or business 
to welcome them. He had grown beyond them, but was wholly unchanged to them. He had sat among the great of the earth, 
but still to the common folk, the men and women without genius, culture or distinction, he was ever at home, with his great 
heart wide open. % 

* Providence, R. I. C. A. L. RrcHaRDs. 


Phillips Brooks’s life owed its influence, apart from his genius, to his sympathetic sense of our nature’s needs, aspira- 
tions, risks, and to his rare gift of appeal to the best that is in us. Character brought its message to character. The two forces, 
insight- and sympathy, inspired the noble sermons and the friendships that never were broken. His spiritual imagination 
went to the heart of a truth and to the consciousness of a man, illumined and quickened by self-knowledge and warmed from 
within. ‘He came where we were.” Here lay his power in the pulpit, at the sick-bedy in the sorrowing homes. Few ever 
m \stered, as he, the divine art of uplifting; and few whom I have known could take the doubts and griefs and fears in such a 
quick, confident way to the source of all grace and peace. In our student rooms and at the family altar his petitions were 
fervent and trustful, like the prayers of children, 

There is an unwritten history of lives blest by the fresh assurance his experience taught him to tell, that all things are 
ours on our knees. The secret of the long ministry’s extending influence is in the silent witness of such befriended lives as 
these. And this witness abides. The ministry is not ended. 

Cambridge. Gro. AuG. STRONG. 


Some years ago a clergyman from the suburbs was one of the special Advent preachers at St. Paul’s, Boston. The 
service was on a week-day at noon and did not command much interest. A few busy shoppers dropped in to rest and to 
pray. But Phillips Brooks was always there. The few worshipers were mystified. Why was he there? And if he was 
attracted why were not more attracted? The question went unanswered except by the preacher himself. He knew why 
he was there, not always to the peace of his own mind. This was quite kind of one with never a spare moment but 
always a spare thought for a friend—a compliment by way of encouragement.; 

The day before his consecration to the episcopate he asked me if I would let him spend his first Sunday in Salem, 
not as bishop but as of yore. Naturally, I was very full of it, for Boston that week was all astir over the making of her 
bishop and wanted first sight. I never should have thought of asking the favor, and as it turned out we nearly lost it, 
but suffice to say we did not lose it. He came and Salem came and the country around came and the little church looked 
as if it had been turned inside out with the congregation on the outside. 

Grace Church, Salem, Mass. JAMES P. FRANKS. 


On Sept. 7, 1846, Phillips Brooks and myself were admitted to the Boston Latin School as little boys. We went to 
Harvard together in 1851, and were chums during our Freshman year and close friends ever afterwards. He was a good 4 
boy at school and college, but never a young saint. In those early years -he was no better, apparently, than many other 
fellow students, and indeed not quite so exemplary as many of them. When he began to teach at the Latin School, 
after graduation, his future career was by no means foreshadowed. Then quickly followed in a few months his utter 
failure as a teacher. He could not maintain erder in his schoolroom, and his forty”odd pupils, with snowballs and shot 
and uncontrollable disorder, forced him in disgrace to resign. Those who knew him well in those days knew that he 
was spiritually ground to powder. 

He left Boston and began the study of the ministry quite as an experiment, but out of this moral chaos a new 
man was created. I have never known anybody of whom the expression, “new birth,’ was so truly descriptive. A man’s 
contemporaries and equals are usually the last to recognize one of their own number to be a great man. Brooks had left. 
Boston in 1856, crushed and disappointed, and his friends knew that he had broken down at the very start in life. When 
he returned a few years afterwards as rector of Trinity, many of his old classmates of other religious affiliations had 
known little of his growth meantime. Remembering the boy and youth, they not unnaturally questioned his ability to 
live down in the same place the great failure of the past. Brooks, who never had a wife or child, clung very closely to 
his college friends, and the new position which he took among them has always seemed to me a wonderful proof of -his 
really spiritual quality and greatness. 

In the years which followed he had no nearer, warmer or more devoted friends than those old companions of his 
educational period ; but gradually there came into their feeling for him a new element. He had become much more than 
the companion of their youth, and in the later years of his life none yielded him deeper reverence or turned to him 
with more complete and affectionate appreciation. This change in the attitude and relation to him of mature, full grown 
and able men was a tribute as hearty as it was remarkable. How is this astonishing change from pity and regretful 
sympathy into absolute admiration and reverence and proud affection to.be explained? 


-_ 
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The only cause which could have effected this change is to be found in the development of : 
and his steadfast effort, first, to become in himself what in his great function he a urging eo ie bag eas 
Brooks was no longer his own man, seeking his own ends and his own career and success in life. He strove with his 
whole force to be really the servant of his Lord, and he stood before! men, not thinking of himself, but fearless in the 
doing of His work. Brooks’s own schoolmates and classmates perceived more clearly, perhaps, than any other persons 
could possibly do what a revolution had been wrought in the man. He had become so filled with light that his face 


shone, though he knew it not. Dr. Allen, his biographer, conversing once with me upon this topic, spoke of this change 


as only to be effected by ‘“‘the grace of God.” I think he was right. 
Cambridge, Mass. EDWIN H. Apsort. 


‘ We were in his ample and beautiful study on a Monday morning of the Monthly Club night—five of us, from city 
and country. Brooks was amusing us with stories and wholesome chaff. As frequently was the case, he was endlessly 
Summoned to the reception-room to meet callers. As he moved toward the door to answer the last summons some one 


‘said, “Phillips, why don’t you send out word you are busy and you can’t see them?” That beautiful expression which 


‘could flash over his face came as he replied, ‘“‘ How should I feel if they did not care to come?” 

I have often recalled my surprise, after being six months working as his assistant, when he asked me to take an 
old women’s Bible class on a Thursday afternoon. It showed one more of his irons in the fire, which the world knew 
eae about, so quietly did he do his work. I never before or since met any one in the parish who knew of his having 

s class. 

His absence of consciousness was shown one day when the news came of an accident on the Fall River road. Word 
came to him that his brother was probably on the train. We went to the station to find crowds flocking for news and 
policemen roping them back. He gave way. I pushed ahead and told an official who he was and what he wanted and we 
were passed through the crowd. He turned to me and said, ‘‘ Bradley, how did you manage that?” So simple was he, I 
could not tell him and only replied, ‘‘I looked after it.” 

My personal indebtedness to Phillips Brooks is still a bubbling spring of joy and refreshment. He taught me how 
to look at some problems and gave me courage to deal with others that might otherwise have been ghosts in my path. 
He is a part of my ministry and its happiness is due, under God, greatly to my intercourse with him. 

Philadelphia. _ LEVERETT BRADLEY. 


+ 


__ It was my good fortune to have the friendship of Phillips Brooks while I was a student in college. For various reasons, 
it seemed to me desirable to cut short my course. I wrote him about it, and received the following reply, dated April 24, 1875: 
**T am glad that you wrote so fully of your feeling with reference to preparation for the ministry. I sympathize with you, but 
I beg you, with the strong feeling that comes of long experience in the work, not to begrudge the time that is given to make 
your work, when it shall come, effective. Next to deep, spiritual earnestness, what is most needed to arm men against the 


foolishness that besets the ministry nowadays, is thorough and wide scholarship. Do not be in too great hurry to preach. 


Many a time in the future you will wish that you could shut your mouth and open your books and be a student once again. 
May you have every best guidance and‘inspiration always! Your friend, PHILLIPS Brooks.” 

- Another letter, written Dec. 24, 1892, less than a month before his death, will suggest better than any words of mine can 
tell what his friendship was to me for more than twenty years. ‘‘Alas for the old days which are the gone days! I cannot be 
at the Festival of St. Andrew’s on the 28th. But my spirit and my blessing will be there! And with you and yours always!”’ 

Boston. REUBEN KIDNER,. 


In the last four years of his ministry in Trinity Church, Phillips Brooks reached the high water mark of his preach- 
ing. The time before that was, in a sense, a preparation. Years of careful writing, when he obeyed the laws of rhetoric 
and polished epigrams and balanced sentences and began and ended his sermons in the proper way, made it possible for 
him at the end to cast them all aside and to enter into the freedom of his preaching. He became a great reservoir of 
spiritual experience to be drawn upon at any time. When an occasion opened the reservoir, there poured out from it a 
flood of fluid fire which was only stopped when the hour hand told him it was time to shut it off. It was all ready to 
pour out again when the next occasion came. : 

There was no beginning or end to it, no nice balancing, no rules any more than there is to Niagara. One flood 
obeyed the law of the attraction of the earth, and the other flood obeyed the law of the attraction of heayen. Those who 
were not present will never know it. Trying to find it in the printed sermon is like understanding Niagara from a picture. 

If the preacher of today is to be in any way like him, he must do as he did. He did not say what other men had 
said or written until he had made it his own and could pour it out of his own experience. It might not be complete and 
final, but it was his own and vital, and he gave it regardless of consequences for the spiritual refreshment of mankind. 

Washington, D. C. ; ROLAND CoTTon SMITH. 


In one of Phillips Brooks’s note-books there is what appears to be a chronological list of his written sermons. The text 


' of the first of these is significant: ‘The simplicity that is in Christ.” His whole life was a working out of that text. It 
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would be hard to find a preacher more self-forgetful and impersonal than he, and yet his words went straight to one’s heart as 
though they were taken from the life of the man who spoke for the benefit of those who listened. No one could doubt but 
that his words had in them the sincerity which is born of personal experience. The words which come to mind in trying to 
express gratitude for what Bishop Brooks was and is to those who knew him seems at first strangély commonplace. He was 
sane and simple and strong and kind. The memory of him is like the memory of days lived long ago in a God-fearing child- 
hood home, whose life-giving, life-cleansing power grows and strengthens with the passing years. 

Bishop Brooks loved to quote the words of the great ode which has done so much to ennoble the tragic struggle of 
American national life. Some of those words might have been written of him, the young preacher, as in his earnest 
prayer he stood a not unworthy companion of the poet when Lowell first gave the Commemoration Ode to the world. 


Him, too, we know to have been 
a : Wise, steadfast in the strength of God and true. 


; How beautiful to see, 
: Once more, a shepherd of mankind indeed 
Who loved his charge yet never loved to lead; 
\ ‘ One whose meek flock the people joyed to be. 


Bast Boston. W. DrewexEs ROBERTS. 


The life of Phillips Brooks was an inspiration to me. I feel it as strongly today as I did when I was associated 


with him in Christian work at Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, forty years ago. The power of Bishop Brooks’s life was his 


purning love for Jesus Christ and the souls for whom Christ died. This love controlled his entire life—whatever he 
touched virtue seemed to go out of him. His life was hid with Christ in God. Hisjloving, sympathetic, unselfish nature 


was a benediction to me in my early work for the Master. I hallow the memory of one who did so much to mold my 


bw, 


I thank God that it was my privilege to labor with him in so many channels of Christian work. 
iladelphi a Lewis H. REDNER. 
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As organist of Trinity Church during the twenty-two years when Bishop Brooks was its rector, I enjoyed with him 
many hours of friendly and pleasant intercourse. Musically we could not come very close together; but I was always 
very deeply impressed with the sweetness and humility with which he approached a subject in which he felt himself to 
be wholly uninitiated. His ideas in regard to church music were of the very simplest kind. To him the climax was 
reached when an old familiar hymn was given out to the congregation and there followed a universal burst of song from 
the voices of people who had just been listening to, and were probably inspired by, the eloquent and appealing words that 
fell from his lips. To anything artistically beyond this he was seemingly indifferent. Yet his humble manner made the 
task easy for one who was constantly aiming for higher effects than he was willing to encourage. As he once expressed 
it to me, ‘‘The claims of art must yield to the claims of religion.” 

Boston. 
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J. C. D. PARKER. 


Two characteristics of Phillips Brooks were, it has seemed to me, not commonly appreciated—his indignation and — 
his humor, What appeared in every utterance of his as moral earnestness, and rose often in public to intensity, rose also 
at times to lofty indignation. I have seen him pace up and down his study, with his deep eyes flashing, pouring out fiery 
words against some man whose influence he believed to be corrupting to the young. He would turn upon his dearest 
friends when their antagonism to his dearer beliefs seemed to imply a moral issue: “It isn’t so. I know about this matter 
and you don’t.” Again, it was surprising that one who was so uniformly serious in public should be so bubbling over 
with humor in private. He never was funny in an after-dinner speech, except once, so I have heard, at a Yale dinner. 
But among his friends he was continually playing delicately with the situation, delighting in that region where there is 
hardly a dividing line between the serious and the humorous, where the two sides pass by subtlest shadings into each 
other. His witticisms were many, but his humor was pervasive. 

A charming weakness was, I yenture to say, unsuspected. He was once saying to me something of “that dreadful 
moment at a dinner when you see your time to speak is coming and your knees shake under you.” I said, ““Why, you 
never felt that, did you?” “Certainly,” said he, ‘‘what do you take me for? I always have it every time I speak.” 
To some of us such a touch of community of nature was the endearing complement of the inspired utterances which 
poured from him ‘as from a Hebrew prophet. 


Andover, Mass. FREDERIC PALMER. 


The influence of Phillips Brooks was purely spiritual. There was, of course, much in his personality to charm and 
invigorate. His great manhood, his clear, open face and his simple manner drew men to him by force. But it was when he 
spoke on some difficulty in the life of the man who approached him that his masterly grasp of truth became éyident and his 
held upon God was manifested. I remember once writing him a letter, when I was a missionary in the far West, about some 
question that perplexed me, and his answer, so frank, so kind, so clear, was like a voice from the other world. It was in these 
personal interviews that he excelled. His sermons, his life, his work, were great. But they were and are especially great to 
those who had been privileged to talk with him about some question of belief or duty. How vividly one recalls his response on 
such occasions! He could endure no unreality. Heseemed to know instinctively when any one came to talk for the sake of 
talking, and his rebuke was manifest. But when a heart hungry for truth and a knowledge of right approached him he was 
ready, and as he spoke the questioner felt as if the preacher forgot everything else in his honest desire to give help. 

We used to feel this especially in the talks he gave a few of us at Harvard during Lent. He simply threw himself into 
our lives and met our troubles and outlined our opportunities as if God told him what to say. This influence was the result of 
his absolute sincerity, of his love for young men and his great, absorbing love for God. I have seen him at a Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew Convention sitting in a side room and meeting man after man, as each came to him, with a fine honesty of desire 
that made each feel that his case and his need were a] that Phillips Brooks had to think about. He loved to help men to 
righteousness and to God. The secret of his life was an intense devotion to God and man. . 


Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia. FLoyp W. ToMKINs. 


Since Tennyson and Phillips Brooks went out of it, the world has never seemed to some of us quite the same world 
it used to be. Each man, save for the other, was the most noteworthy idealist of his time. Both were poets, and both 
were preachers; each of them, that is to say, was indebted to the imaginative faculty for his greatness, and each used 
the faculty for the furtherance of ethical and spiritual ends. Brooks’s optimism, to be sure, held out better than Tenny- 
son’s did, but then, it is to be remembered that he died a much younger man, and so escaped the temptation to despair 
of the world which comes with the weight of years. The illusions of youth are probably more trustworthy than the dis- 
illusionment of old age. 

Brooks’s power as a preacher of religion lay, I cannot but think, in his grand assertiveness. It was an assertive- 
ness not of the sort that irritates, but of the sort that wins. He saw things which others could not see and simply 
reported what he saw. He made despicable the littleness of controversial divinity, not by attacking them in detail, but 
by flooding them in the mass. The small rills of opposition were hushed as the Wye is hushed 


When twice a day the Severn fills. 


He was a prophet, and in these days of much mechanism and little joy we miss him. 


Grace Church, Neue York. 


Across the Canadian Border 


AFTERMATH OF PROHIGITION VOTE 


The prohibition vote in Ontario is much 
more satisfactory than at first reported, the 
majority now being over 80,000. Though the 
total is still insufficient, it is felt that so em- 
phatio a declaration cannot be ignored. This 
Premier Ross admits in a general manifesto 
to the electors, and if his present slender ma- 
jority is increased or even retained at the 
by-elections, now pending, further legislation 
may be expected from his administration. A 
third party is also proposed, but as experiences 
along this line have been disappointing, it is 
likely that strong efforts will be made to se- 
cure candidates definitely pledged to prohibi- 
tion. 


PRISON REFORM 


This phase of reform is especially prominent 
in Ontario, At the annual meeting of the 
Prisoners’ Aid Association of Canada in 
Hamilton, it was decided to ask the Dominion 
government for a reformatory for first offend- 
ers, and for the parole, the cumulative and 
probation systems. The Ontarlo government 
will be asked, among other things, to provide 
for treating inebriates and to place reforma- 
tories for boys on a better basis. 


WESTERN DEVELOPMENT 


Transportation facilities for wheat and 
other products of the great and growing West 
are most inadequate and a serious blockade 
prevails. Relief is promised through a pro- 


W. R. HUNTINGTON. 


posed transcontinental line by the Grand 
Trunk Railway, which will be a large factor 
in Western development. So great an under- 
taking will require some years for completion. 


NOTABLE LOSSES 


Two great educational institutions, Queen's 
University, Kingston, and the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, have lately been bereft of 
their principals. Dr. Grant, of the former, 
was easily one of Canada’s foremost educators, 
whose voice and pen were factors in all lead- 
ing current problems. Dr. MacViear, of the 
latter institution, revealed a rigid Calvinism 
unknown to Dr. Grant, yet did a great work 
through Presbyterianism and other agencies. 

J.P. G. 
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Phillips Brooks as a Man of the Spirit 


George A. Gordon, D. D., 
pastor of the Old South 
Church, Boston, when a 
student at Harvard was 
profoundly influenced by 
Phillips Brooks’s preach- 
| ing, and when later he 
y7 came to Boston to be a 
neighbor and fellow 
laborer in the vineyard, 
the ties of friendship be- 
tween the two men were closely knit. His 
estimate of the life work of Phillips Brooks 
is that of a candid critic, having a deep sense 
of responsibility to view his subject in an 
objective light, and as he thinks history will 


appraise him. 


It is the privilege of the living to strive, 
as occasion may offer, to preserve and 
perpetuate the image of the great and 
good whom they have known, that as 
little as possible may be lost of the pre- 
cious treasure of mankind. Fewer lives 
would fade from their rightful place in 


human memory if the living were duly 


‘mindful of their obligation to the dead 


and to the advancing generation. The 
image of Jesus is kept in the world by 
the inspired devotion of his disciples. 
And g the disciples of Jesus whom 
the living have known no one is worthier 
of lasting and grateful remembrance than 
Phillips Brooks. Indeed, to those who 
knew him “his remembrance is like 
music.” 

Ten years have come and gone since 
the great figure of Phillips Brooks dis- 


- appeared from mortal vision. It seems 


strange that in the city where it would 
appear that every one knew him, that 
in the country where his fame extends 
from sea to sea, a generation should have 
arisen to whom it is necessary to describe 


By Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D. 


Phillips Brooks. And that no man can 
adequately do. We can recall the majes- 
tic figure, the noble head, the great and 
beautiful eyes that were “‘homes of silent 
prayer,” the face that had more kind- 
ness in it than any other face in the land, 
and the high spirit forever animating 
and refining the colossal form and that, 
whether in the careless freedom of the 
street, or in the new interests of travel, 
or in the play of conversation in his own 
home, or in the torrent of his glorious 
utterance in the pulpit, forever spoke 
of God. We can recall all this, but we 
cannot reproduce the tender strength, 
the prevailing sympathy, the rich beauty 
and the ineffable charm of this wonder 
ful man. 


Dr. Thompson, a former and famous 
master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Eng., said of Maurice after hearing 
him preach a university sermon, ‘‘There 
is about that man @etoy 7: rd6oc’’—a kind 
of divine feeling or possession. In my 
judgment this is the secret of Phillips 
Brooks. As I look at him in the juster 
perspective of the years, more and more 
this divine feeling, this supernatural 
grace, seems to me to be his great dis- 
tinction. Other men were profounder 
thinkers than he and far more thorough 
in their intellectual world. Other men 
had a more extended and more varied 
consciousness of the great historic minds 
of the race. His work as a teacher is 
excelled on the human side by Channing, 
on the divine side by Beecher, on all 
sides by Bushnell, and no competent 
student would rank him with Maurice 
or with Martineau as a theologian. Yet 
in his own distinction he is above them 
all, Maurice had the divine feeling, but 


that feeling was not held in him, as it 
was in Brooks, in a human endowment 
of superabundant and surpassing rich- 
ness. In the character of the spiritual 
man there is no one like him, there is no 
one near him. 

This secret of the spirit is at the heart 
of his churchmanship. He sees the poor, 
exclusive sectarian, and he is “like a jeal- 
ous farmer who prays for rain to water 
his field, that it may be richer than his 
neighbor’s; but the heaven is too broad 
for him, and will not limit its bounty by 
the intention of his prayer, It will rain, 
but it cannot rain between the fences ; 
and so his selfish prayer brings refresh- 
ment for the alien acres for which he 
does not pray.”’ How that sentence re- 
minds one of the patient insight into the 
sincere and narrow soul of the sectarian 
and of the inclusive spirit of this congre- 
gational Episcopalian! The same qual: 
ity appears in his humor. He says: “I 
once saw in a shop window in London a 
placard which simply announced ‘Limp 
Prayers.’ It described, I believe, a kind 
of prayer-book in a certain sort of bind- 
ing which was for sale within; but it 
brought to mind many a prayer to which 
one had listened, in which he could not 
join, out of which had been left the 
whole backbone of thought, and to which 
he could attach none of his own heart’s 
desires.” And in connection with this 
statement he remarks that prayer ‘‘ may 
be too light as well as too heavy to as- 
cend,”’ 

The same high spiritual power declared 
itself in his relations to his brethren in 
the ministry. He felt that he was help- 
ing his brethren most when he was strivy- 
ing with all his might to do and to be his 
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yery best. ‘So often we are only trying must be added that no man ever used an Word made flesh, of the kingdom of God, 


to be mutually harmless. We are like 
steamers lying in the fog and whistling, 
that we may not run into others, nor 
they into us.. It is safe, but commerce 
makes no great progress thereby, and it 
shows no great skill in navigation.” 
And in the fundamental mood of his 
ministry this quality of the spirit appears 
in what he calls ‘‘the world-conscious- 
ness’’ and ‘‘the time-consciousness,”’ the 
utterance of an eternal gospel through all 
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opportunity with higher seriousness or 
nobler power. Back into the hearts of 
the people he poured through their hom- 
age a tide of holy manhood. By the love 
which they had for him Phillips Brooks 
led men to God. He loved men too 
sacredly to lead them elsewhere. He 
trembled beneath the burden of human 
confidence and homage; he would not 
allow those who came to him to rest un- 
til they rested in God. And so it was 
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Of which Dr. Brooks was rector twenty-two years 


the fugitive forms and incidents of man’s 
great and pathetic life. 

If further illustration were needed, it 
could be found in the last of his ‘‘ Lectures 
on Preaching,” where the sovereign mo- 
tive of his whole service to man is laid 
bare. That motive which carried in it 
‘the power of the battle’? was “the 
realized value of the human soul.” Along 
these and kindred lines there might 
be presented a rich array of evidence 
in proof of the statement that Phillips 
Brooks was the great spiritual humanist 
of his century. 

Edmund Burke said of Charles James 
Fox, ‘‘That man was made to be loved.” 
This remark is of far nobler and intenser 
application to Phillips Brooks. He was 
made to be loved. Indeed, it may be said 
that he did his best work while among us 
through the exalted and wonderful love 
that he unconsciously and inevitably drew 
toward himself. He was followed by a 
tide of good willandjoy. His name was 
a household word and his doings were an 
inexhaustible theme. To this pure and 
beautiful homage there was noend. Ithad 
its spring in feeling, and the understand 
ing did not dare or care to question its 
right to flow. No one ever received less of 
that critical intellectual treatment which 
is generally given to great men. People 
did not care to measure him, to set him 
in due perspective with other great men, 
to understand or define his power. They 
loved him with a pure and inspired love; 
they remember him, and they will remem- 
ber him, as one made to be loved, as a man 
altogether worthy of the surpassing love 
that he received. 

Here surely was a vast oppertunity for 
the preacher of righteousness, and it 


that it made people no- 
bler to love Phillips 
Brooks. It was like un- 
dergoing a new and a 
deep religious experience. 
He Jifted men by their 
love for him into a share 
in the ideal existence 
which he confessed as 
his own, and which he 
pursued with a ceaseless 
rush and a terrible and 
yet a happy intensity. 
And when I try to dis- 
cover that in him which 
made men love him, mag- 
nify everything that he 
did, exaggerate even his 
great gifts, ascribe to him 
a range of genius that he 
did not possess, I find it 
in the fascination of his 
glorious humanity. 

His mind took charac- 
ter and power from his 
spirit. The note of his intellect was 
beauty; its depth, its proportion, were 
the depth and proportion that go with 
beauty. His visions of truth were not 
larger or profounder than those of 
other great preachers. His intellectual 
world was not thoroughly ordered, nor 
were his great beliefs set in the clearness 
and strength of reason. The heavens 
were clear at one point, the point of im- 
mediate interest, the direction in which 
he was moving, and then’it was as if he 
were leading the world into an everlast- 
ing sunrise. The stamp of beauty is 
upon all his characteristic work. It was 
as a great artist that Brooks conceived 
of God, of Jesus Christ—the Eternal 
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and of human life. The beauty of holi- 
ness, the glory of an existence perfect in 
idea and in utterance was the passion of 
his soul and the governing ideal of his 
ministry. 

And in the sphere of his character this 
grace was supreme. Nothing more beau- 
tiful than the soul of Phillips Brooks was 
ever beheld in this land. The nearer one 
came to him the more stainless and just 
he seemed to be. There was a hallowing 
presence within his life, and therefore a 
hallowing power fell from him upon his 
friends and upon the multitudes who 
flocked to hear him speak. There were 
joined in him an agitation and a peace 
that were born of God—a deep and thank- 
ful peace in the possession of God, an 
eager, anxious, incessant agitation for 
more of God. The shout of victory and 
the cry of bereavement blended in the 
incomparable pathos of his speech. 

Here was the hiding of his power. He 
had what we did not have, and yet he 
needed what we needed. Fine, high, 
strong, richly human, infinitely tender 
-was the soul of Phillips Brooks. Men 
could no more help loving and praising 
bim than they can help loving and prais- 
ing surpassing beauty anywhere. And 
here, in the form and in the spirit, in the 
outward service and in the hidden life of 
the heart, was the beauty of the Lord our 
God, the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is this image of a great and beautiful 
spirit that we who knew ‘Phillips Brooks 
would fain continue in the happy memory 
of our people. 
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In Utter Dark 


In utter dark, in bitter pain, 

I reached a vague hand out for strength. 
It pressed a hand that pressed again, 

And all my tumult calmed at length. — 


The darkness brightened slow around ; 
I looked to see what friendly hand 
My need had grasped, and lo, Ifound — 

My foe of foes in all the land. 


One angry look of strange surprise, 
Then, “Take we what the Master sends ;” 
He holds me to his heart and eries, 
“* Brother, the Lord hath made us friends.” 
—Phillips Brooks. 


We must answer for our actions; God will 
answer for our powers.—Phillips Brooks. 


* 
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Phillips Brooks’s Valuation of Family Ties 


Rev. J. C. Brooks is the 
youngest of the six sons 
born to William G. and 
Mary Brooks, and, being 
considerably younger 
} than his distinguished 
brother, felt the touch 
of his life in many help- 
ful ways. Mr. Brooks is 
now rector of Christ 

} Church in Springfield, 
Mass., and has already achieved a reputation 
and done a work in the ministry worthy of 
the name he bears. His home, like that of 
his brother Arthur, the lamented rector of 
the Chureh of the Incarnation in New York, 
was one to which Dr. Brooks often betook 
himself for solace and reinvigoration. 


The whole life of Phillips Brooks, as 
one of his brothers looks back upon it, is 
but a continual expression of his intense 
and supreme yaluation of family ties, 
and in the brief space allotted me for this 
immense subject, I can attempt to show 
but a fragment merely of what his 
love of family was. A flood of reminis- 
cence rushes upon one as he stops to 
think; but indulgence in this must be 
foregone, in order to record what he him- 
self was perpetually telling one or an- 
other of us, parents or brothers, with 
wonderful power and fullness of feel- 
ing. 


By Rev. John Cotton Brooks 


Of his mother he wrote in his grief for 
her death: ‘“‘My mother has been the 
center of all the happiness of my life. I 
did not know I could ever be so much like 
a child again; but tonight the world 
seems desolate and lonely, All my life I 
have feared and dreaded what has come 
this week. The happiest part of my happy 
life has been my mother.” At that mo- 
ment he reached out instinctively to re- 
assure himself of the strength of the 
family tie, to feel that it was not broken. 
He wrote to his brother Arthur: ‘‘ And 
so the new chapter of life has begun, and 
the Brooks boys have got to stand to- 
gether as long as they are left. Well, 
we have done it pretty well so far and 
I guess we shall do it to the end.” 

Here too is the testimony that he 
bore to the impress which the life of his 
father had made upon his own life. ‘‘ No 
father ever was to his boys what ours 
has been to us. He was so bright and 
happy and simple and strong through all 
the long years while our lives revolved 
around his. There is nothing that is not 
good to remember. His wasas healthy and 
true a life as ever was seen, and now I 
miss him as I never dreamed that I could 
miss anybody, and it will be so to the end, 
I know.” 

The recollections of his earliest years 
were always very precious to him, and 
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he loved to share them with his olde® 
brother William. He wrote to him from 
distant Spain, where he had heard of the 
death of his faithful aunt who shared 
with our mother the care of us all from 
the beginning of the family: ‘‘It seems 
as if this great change swept away from 
the world the last remnants of the back- 
ground of our earliest life. Even after 
father and mother went, as long as Aunt 
Susan lived there was somebody who had 
to do with us when we were babies. 
Now this generation has all passed away. 
How many old scenes it brings up!”’ 

He was fond of noting the milestones 
of life with his brother and counting over 
with him thehappy years. ‘“‘I am twenty- 
nine years old tomorrow. Just think of 
it! How we are getting along! Well, 
there are very few fellows who get to be 
as old as we are and have such a good 
time generally all the way along. We 
had a nice time before we went to school, 
a nice time at school, and a nice time 
since we left.”” His nature was a beauti- 
ful one in its simplicity of enjoyment, in 
loving and being loved alike. 

This is my chief memory of him from 
my earliest years, and I always felt the 
family tie holding us fast together as I 
grew up, in spite of difference of age. 
His love for me reaches back even before 
my remembrance. My mother used to 
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first time, he takes the trouble 
to promise: ‘I will look out for 
postage stamps, and you shall 
have all that I collect. I will 
find all the relics that it is pos- 
sible to get hold of, and they 
shall be yours.’”’ To the Fresh- 
man in Harvard he sends, at 
his request, half a dozen sub- 
jects for an English essay—ex- 
tracts from Wendell Phillips’s 
speeches for declamation, and 
carefully chosen classical quo- 
tations for signatures for papers. 
All this while he is the busy 
rector of Holy Trinity, Philadel- 
phia. But his warm and eager 
sympathy reaches deeper still 
as the young man comes to con- 
firmation, and words like these: 
‘“‘And now, dear Johnnie, with 
a heart full of sympathy with 
you, God bless you!” and “ Be 
1.7. es brave and faithful; I promise 
vin Mek : B34 ta ow you my prayers,” are at the close 
Re Hs of letters, every word of which 
is strong and precious. 

And so it has been all through 
life. One day the gay note of 
glad-hearted life, anxious toshare 
its joy with you; the next the 
burdened letter of affection, 
longing to have you share your 
sorrow with him. Now comes a 
ready assent to drop all his work 
and come and preach for you; 
or a pressing call to come abroad 
with him, or join him at con- 
gress or convention as his guest. 
And next such a delightful word 
as this: ‘‘Only a word to say 
welcome to the new baby, and 
to trust that she may be no end 
of blessing and happiness to 
her mamma and papa and uncle. 
Iexpect my old age to be watched 
and tended by affectionate nieces» 
Tell this new young lady there 
shall be a room for her in 

eat : SU ch the house in Clarendon Street, 
A VIEW OF THR STUDY IN THE BOSTON RECTORY and if ever she quarrels with 
Where Dr. Brooks prepared his sermons and received his friends her bread and butter at home, I 
shall give her cake at therectory.”’ 
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tell me that when I was an infant the 
tall boy used to rush in from the Latin 


school with the eager question, ‘‘ Where’s GRIER asi sd WY u fede ce (Trot ‘ 

the baby?” and that he would then sit bec are Pena 

down to his lessons with me safely tucked 

under his arm, where he would manage J 62> PES 4 i 
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old, lies before me to remind me of the 
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The remembrance of a visit is thus re- 
corded: ‘You cannot know what a good 
time I had with you this week, or how 
pleasant it is to think it over now. Even 
now I seem to see the two gray kittens 
rolling on the piazza, and hear the chil- 
dren playing croquet onthe lawn.”” Here 
is a reminder of college days again, when 
I was with him in Boston: ‘‘ Dear Johnnie, 
how many Christmas Eves we have spent 
together. Do youremember how we used 
to go out to St. Mark’s and then come 
back and wander through toy shops, and 
you would go home and find father nail- 
ing up Christmas wreaths? Well, that’s 
all over, and here I am all alone, with the 
Christmas festival safely over and the 
Christmas sermondone. Give Hattie my 


_ very best love, and for you, dear Johnnie, 


you know how truly I am your affection- 
ate old brother, P.”’ 


Finally here is the dear, full heart 
speaking its message of comfort after 
the burial of his little godchild, Marianne 
Phillips: “I haye been thinking of you 
all the time. I am so glad that I was 
with you those two days and that I had 
part in choosing the pleasant spot where 
the body of your little baby and my god- 
child was to be laid. I shall always be 
thankful for it. How beautiful it must 
be out there this bright winter morn- 
ing!” He had always a great longing 
for family meetings and was delighted 
with what he calls “the great event of 
the last week—the meeting of the waters 
—when two Brooks boys, Arthur and I, 
came together in ancient Cologne.” 

He was greatly pleased also at his semi- 
centennial dinner, as he called it, at his 
brother William’s house, where the four 
surviving brothers, with their wives and 
children, gave him a surprise. ‘It was 
so good to be all together once again,” 
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he writes, “the total family. The times 
get rarer,’’ 

Of Arthur he writes to Dr, Richards, 
“Arthur, one of those boys who must 
all be a hazy lump to you, is just gradu- 
ating, and I am proud of him because he 
is third scholar in a class of some hun- 
dred, and so I went on to his Class Day.” 
He had great sympathy with his brother 
Frederick’s restlessness in college during 
the years of the war. “I am sorry to 
hear you write so blue,” he says, “about 
your Senior year and the country and the 
war, and everything in general.” He 
greatly enjoyed his companionship while 
he was at the seminary in Philadelphia 
and took great interest in his work in 
the Sanitary Commission. His death by 
drowning was a terrible shock to him, 
when the news of it was brought to him, 
as he sailed up Boston harbor with his 
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brother Arthur from Europe. ‘‘ Fred was 
very near to me,” he wrote; “‘it is the 
terribleness of it all, and the way we 
shall miss him and need him all our lives, 
and the wretchedness at home where 
father and mother are as brave and for- 
lorn as possible.. There were so few who 
knew him well enough to really love him 
and feel as I feel about the beauty of his 
simple working and thinking life.” 

There only remains opportunity to tell 
of his deep admiration and love for his 
brother George, the next youngest to 
himself. He says of him to Frederick, at 
the time of George’s enlistment in the 
army: “I feel just as you do about 
George. I feel the same respect for the 
character he is showing, the same joy in 
this last crowning step which he has 
taken (in his confirmation). May God 
bless and keep him and bring him safe 
back to us again!’”’ And then he writes 
to George himself: ‘So you are off! It 
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didn’t look much like it when we used to 


be growing up so quietly in Chauncy 


Street. If your experience is like mine, 
you will find yourself wondering. about 
your own identity sometimes. The best 
way when you get into such a condition is 
to go to work and reassure yourself by 
writing a long letter to some member of 
the family (me, for instance) and so get 
yourself back where you ought to be as 
one of the Brooks boys.” 

Have we not here in one sentence his 
true valuation of family ties? Andnow at 
the close of our study of his words we find 
the power of those ties over him such that 
they bind him fast to the life above, as 
before they have attached him to every- 
thing in the life here. Let these words 
to his mother be his last for us: “My 
thoughts of George will always be differ- 
ent now. I shall always think of George 


as there among you. I want to think of 
him as being about the old house, and al- 
ways one of your group, making it hap- 
pier and holier by his memory and influ- 
ence, just as he made it beautiful when 
he was in the body ; and I want to feel him 
here too, helping me and making me fitter 
for every duty with his own courage and 
cheerfulness and blessed faith. I find 
work enough waiting for me, and shall go 
about it happily; but always looking 
toward the time when it will all be done, 
and we shall be with Christ and him. 
God bless you all. Such a perfect trust 
as his I know is in the power of any one 
of us to reach, as he reached it; yet I do 
not dare to expect it ever perfectly for 
myself, but am determined to live and 
pray and struggle for it, and shall rejoice 
if Ican have a seat at last somewhere 
in sight of the perfect happiness and 
glory which he is in today and will be in 
forever.” 
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Imitable Traits in the Character 
of Phillips Brooks 


BY FREDERICK B, 


REV. 


ALLEN 


Rey. F. B. Allen was assist- 

ant minister at Trinity 
Church during nine of the 
busiest and most fruitful 
| years of Phillips Brooks’s 
rectorship, and had thus 
an abundant opportunity 
to know his chief in the 
everyday of life. In 1888, 
Mr. Allen became general 
superintendent of Episco- 
pal City Missions, Boston, and in that position, 
which he now holds, he continued to be in 
frequent and close relationship with Dr. 
Brooks. 


It was my great privilege to be inti- 
mately associated with Phillips Brooks 
for nine years as assistant minister of 
Trinity Church. He was an exception to 
the general rule that no man seems great 
to those nearest him. Those who knew 
him best had the profoundest sense of his 
lofty mental and moral stature. 

Yet it is well sometimes to remember 
that it was not merely by his superb gifts 
of eloquence and spiritual insight that he 
surpassed others. One loves to recall not 
merely the unique genius with which he 
was endowed, but the exceptional fidelity 
with which he used his gifts and those 
traits in which he may be an inspiration 
and example to us. : 

Of these imitable traits I would men- 


ee 


tion first his fidelity to duty. He might 
have seemed exempt from the necessity 
of laborious effort. His natural facility 
of utterance made it a delight rather than 
a task to speak. The ease with which he 
absorbed ideas and the readiness with 
which they marshaled themselves in his 
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mind in original combinations made it 
possible for him to win victory without 
the toilsome effort required of others. 
Everything in his endowment was a 
temptation to a career of idle indulgence. 
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Yet his exceptional equipment became 
only the vantage ground for larger and 
more multiplied tasks. No man ever 
worked more incessantly and unstint- 
ingly than he. <A noble scorn of laziness 
made him put his whole soul into the per- 
fect performance of the slightest task. 


z 
& ea 
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This is casually illustrated in the multi- 
tude of letters which he wrote with his 
own hand to friends and strangers, to 
celebrities and to little children, to givers 
and to beggars. When he had a great 


pile of correspond- 
ence to vanquish, 
he would put his 
watch before him 
and attack his 
task with the ner- 
vous eagerness of 
a thoroughbred. 
His watch was 
his spur. “I can 
write a very good 
letter in three 
minutes,” he once 
laughingly said to 
me. That letter, 
however, would 
betray no token 
of haste or care- 
lessness. He 
would not slight a 
correspondent. To 
the mere answer 
to a business in- 
quiry he almost 
always added 
some word of 
courteous or 
friendly greeting 
which made the 
letter a contact of 
soul with soul. 
He often declared 
that he had never 
written a postal 
card in his life. 
It seemed to him 
an evasion of duty 
,and of reserve. 
Yet all this toil was carried not only 
cheerfully but with an exhilaration of 
spirit which made it a joy. He loved his 
work. “The privilege of duty” was a 
phrase often on his lips, and those who 
saw him most intimately knew best his 
unwearying industry. I remember ask- 
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ing him, as he set- 
tled down to work on 
Monday morning after 
a Sunday on which he 
had preached three 
times, ‘‘ Don’t youever 
feel tired?” He 
smiled quizzically and 
replied, ‘‘I sometimes 
feel a little lazy.” 
Another imitable 
_ trait was his truthful- 
ness. He was im- 
patient with vague and 
indefinite statements. 
When some matter 
was put to him in this 
inadequate way there 
would flash out a ques- 
tion which pierced 
through the veil of 
words down to the 
heart of the truth he 
sought. In one of his 
Lenten lectures he 
took the position that 
a lie was never, under 
any circumstances, 
justifiable. Quite a 
cloud of argument 
arose afterward upon 
the question, and 
many imaginary cases 
were proposed to him 
where, to save life or 
some transcendent in- 
terest, an untruth was 
defended as the lesser 
evil. He maintained 
his position with 
downright sturdiness, 
and one always felt, 
in dealing with him, 
his unswerving loyalty 
to the fact, his rever- 
ence for things as they 
really are, as distinct 
from fair sounding as- 
sumptions. 
It was doubtless 
true that in those exi- 
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gencies in which one is tempted to evade 
truth his exquisite tact and discrimina- 
tion en d him to say things which a 


clumsier mind could not have stated with- 
out giving offense. This very discrimi- 
nation, however, was due to his truth- 
fulness. His veracity was more than 
mere accuracy of speech. It was mental 
honesty—impatience with anything less 
than the fullest knowledge of things as 
they really are. 

In one of his letters to me from abroad 
he speaks of “the mischief which must 
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come from the obstinate dishonesty of 
men who refuse to recognize any of the 
new light which has been thrown upon 
the Bible, and go on repeating assertions 
about it which, if there is such a thing 
as proof, have been thoroughly and re- 
peatedly disproved. These are the men 
on whom the church in future must, look 
back upon with reproach, and almost 
with contempt.” 

Another characteristic of Phillips 
Brooks was the respect he felt for all 
men, high or low, rich or poor. That 
all men were the children of God was 
something more than an abstract propo- 
sition. It was a working principle which 
affected all his social relations. It shone 
especially in his dealings with young 
men. How generously he idealized them! 
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He had a dauntless faith in their noble 
possibilities. He sometimes confessed 
that the boys he loved did not wholly 
fulfill his anticipations. Yet with what 
courtesy he greeted every new applicant 
for counsel and lavished his resources 
upon the humblest who sought him! 

One thing he never would do. He 
could not consent to be that which many 
ministers crave above all else to be—the 
spiritual director of another man’s inner 
lifé. He would not be arbiter of ques- 
tions of conscience. * How often were 
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there brought to him problems where 
one word from him would have been 
final and accepted with docile obedience. 
He would not say that word. He would 
reply: “‘That you must settle with God. 
Take it tohim. Seek his light and guid- 
ance.” 

This reluctance to dictate in others’ 
difficulties grew out of his confidence in 
every soul's spiritual capacity. Because 
all could come into personal relations 
with God and be taught and led by him, 
he would not interfere to preclude that 
inner struggle in which the soul comes 
face to face with the Lord and yields 
itself to the Spirit. 

His respect for the individuality of oth- 
ers made him a delightful man with 
whom to work. He hesitated to give 
explicit directions, even to his assistant, 
how problems should be solved. He 
might suggest some general principle 
and then add: ‘‘I would far rather you 
should work that out in your own way. 
We need variety in the Episcopal Church, 
and if you will do as you think wise that 
will please me best.” 

Phillips Brooks has often been called 
an emotional preacher, sometimes with 
a suggestion of disparagement, It is 
certainly true that he stirred deep tides 
of feeling in his hearers as no other 
preacher of our generation has ever done. 
He did it, however, ina manly way. He 
pressed home the great truth which he 
deeply felt and wanted others to feel and 
he did it as an incentive to duty. In all 
the torrent of impetuous feeling you 
were always sure of the loyalty to truth 
and to right which held the floods of emo- 
tion within firm walls of self-control. 

He was absolutely fearless. He had 
enough of the soldier’s instinct to delight 
in a fight against meanness or injustice. 
He once spoke to me of the satisfaction 
it was to a manly nature not to drift with 
the tide of popular sentiment but to 
resist it, conscious that you were bat- 
tling for some principle. With the ex- 
ample of that brave, intelligent,. strong 
nature before us, no one of us can ever 
feel that the religion of Jesus Christ is 
a timid or unmanly thing. 

The absolute conviction with which 
he rested upon the great primary truths 
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of Christianity is also to be noted. Noth- 
ing is more characteristic of intellectual 
timidity than the craving for some visi- 
ble sign or tangible authority. It always 
seeks some infallible book, an infallible 
church, some infallible pope or infallible 
majority—anything but the self-evidenc- 
ing witness of God’s Spirit speaking to 
the heart. Nothing was nobler in the 
attitude of 
Phillips Brooks 
than his pro- 
found, intense 
conviction of 
the truth of the 
gospel from 
its own very 
nature and 
quality. 

In an age 
when doubt 
knocks at 
many an un- 
willing door, 
when timid 
souls fear lest a 
robust faith in 
the divine and 
supernatural 
has become an 
im possibility, 
his clarion note 
of triumphant 
assurance of 
divine things 
dispelled the 
panic-born un- 
belief. What 
he always 
taught was 
that the supreme evidence for the truth of 
Christianity was the personality of Jesus, 
If men relinquished their faith in a 
divine revelation, in the possibility of 
miracle, in any sure hope of immortality, 
he would say : These men cannot appre- 
hend the force of argument. They are 
blind to the overwhelming proof which 
the very nature of Jesus gives. He is 
the supreme miracle of all time. All 
confess him to be at least the great 
spiritual genius of our race. I believe 
he knew what he taught. I am willing 
to trust my eternal destiny to his word. 
If he tells me that in his Father’s house 
are many mansions, I am sure of immor- 
tality. 

Such a faith as this, so open to spirit- 
ual intimations, so absolutely trustful 
of God, no more needed the ordinary 
countersigns of truth than the growing 
tree needs artificial supports. By faith 
he walked with God. The divine world 
was real to him, as real as the material 
world. From a personal knowledge of 
the eternal things of God, of righteous- 
ness and of immortality he spoke to 
men, 


The Message 


The silent stars are full of speech 

For who hath ears to hear ; 
The winds are whispering each to each, 
And stars their sacred lessons teach 

Of faith and hope and fear. 


But once the sky its silence broke, 
And song o’erflowed the earth; - 
And Angels mortal language spoke, 
When God our human utterance took, 
In Christ the Saviour’s birth, 
— Phillips Brooks. 
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Phillips Brooks as a Poet 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


In a passage in his note-books, written 
at the age of twenty-two after reading 
the life of Goethe, Phillips Brooks de- 
fines the true claim which the world has 
upon the poet: ‘‘Make me feel what I 
have not yet felt, make me think what I 
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have not yet thought, then I will praise 
you.” The test may be one in intensity 
as well as of novelty, but unless the 
poet either deepens or enlarges the emo- 
tional or intellectual scope of the soul, 
he will not long be remembered. 

Phillips Brooks would have been the 
first to require that his verse, so far as 
it was published, should be submitted to 
this test, and the last to claim that he 
had won for himself a high place in one 
of the most exacting of the arts. Yet, 
with this high ideal of what the poet 
owes the world, he was all his life long 
a writer of verse, and recommended it 
as a practice to others. ‘‘There are 
moods of mind,” he says, ‘‘and circum- 
stances of condition when utterance, and 
utterance in that particular form which 
we call verses, is eminently healthy. ... 
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They help him to establish his identity, 
to prove his right to old hopes and 
thoughts and fancies, to his whole past 
self. But found in a stranger’s hand 
they are simply proof positive that he 
has no right to them. . . . We find poems 
written in the world that we cannot help 
reading and singing. Out of as pro- 
saic acar window as your road can boast, 
: I saw God 

write a gor- 
geous poem this 
very morning. 

With a fresh 

sunbeam for a 

pencil, ona 
' broad sheet of 

level snow, the 
diamond let- 
ters were 

‘spelled out one 

by one till the 

whole was 
aflame with 
poetry. ...If 
any one of you 
has written 
poetry by 
stealth and is 
ashamed of it, 
don’t show it; 
but if it came 
from the heart, 
thank God, 
who put it in 
your heart ‘to 
write it. Keep 
it so long as it 
can sing itself 
to you. Only 
don’t show it, least of all publish it. 
You break the spell as soon as any one 
but yourself sees it.” 

These words, addressed to students, 
clearly define their author's attitude 
toward the verse he wrote. He felt no 
call to minister to the world by this form 
of art. His service was of another sort 
and demanded all his strength. But he 
had found the writing of verse one of the 
best of preparations for his proper work, 
and as such recommended it to others. 
It was a means of self-expression and 
a form of training. Words were his in- 
struments, the laws and limitations of 
verse form, the constant search for the 
exact and the beautiful expression, the 
study of rhythmic sequences—all contrib- 
uted to the ease and certainty, the grace 
and power of that torrent of words in 
which he poured out his mind and heart 
in the pulpit. He would not have claimed 
the poet’s crown, but in the service of 
poetry he learned to be a better preacher. 

Phillips Brooks, like most men of gen- 
ius, was essentially a lonely man. With- 
out the intimacy of the marriage rela- 
tion, habitually reticent about his own 
thoughts and feelings, a Puritan by in- 
heritance and by inclination, he needed 
some form of self-expression and found 
it, especially in his younger years, in 
poetry. The mood, the hour of vision, 
the stress of feeling, called for some out- 
let and found it in the measured words 
that sung themselves in his mind. He 
was a stronger and a happier man, more 
cheerful and more helpful, because he 
could give utterance in forms of beauty 
to the burning thought. 

With few exceptions all the verse 
which has been given to the public falls 
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under one or the other of these condi- 
tions. It was written as an exercise in 
words, or it was the natural expression 
and relief of intense feeling or vivid im- 
pression. This personal factor explains 
his success as a hymn writer, for hymns 
are not objective and isolated—they are 
the personal impression which interprets 
musically the common mood, carrying 
the individual thought and feeling to a 
greater depth or height than it could by 
itself have known. If it had been less 
personal, the Christmas hymn, O Little 
Town of Bethlehem, would not have sung 
itself into the favor of the church. It 
is warm with the heart-blood of a great 
man’s feeling for the advent of his Lord, 
and it takes up and includes the reveren- 
tial joy of thousands. 

It is because Phillips Brooks was so 
great a man, powerful in intellect, large 
in view and intense in feeling, that the 
public has taken for its own a portion of 
his work in verse. He might have given 
us still more which the world would have 
remembered gratefully. But it would 
have been at the expense of his true 
message to the world, which he delivered 
from the pulpit, and this would have been 
too large a price to pay. As they now 
are, even the poems which his biographer 
has shared with us show that they were 
thrown off at a white heat of feeling and 
never received that careful revision which 
often makes the difference between fail- 
ure and success. 

Many qualities of the true poet Brooks 
possessed in a high degree—the brooding 
mind, sensitiveness to impressions, keen 
appreciation of beauty, great depth of 
passionate feeling, breadth and accuracy 
of observation and a true sense of the 
harmony and melody of words. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the poets were 
his teachers, that from Tennyson he seems 
first to have gained his sense of the place 
of faith in our life with God, that traces 
of Wordsworth are to be read in his early 
thinking and that the great poets of 
Greece and Italy and England were the 
life companions of his reading. The 
noble sonnets which embody and express 
his feeling after reading the three great 
tragedies of @A)schylus perhaps touch the 
high water mark of his power of self- 
expression on the literary side. The 
hymns are too well known to need com- 
ment. Most of the published verse is 
deeply religious in feeling and strongly 
personal in tone—the revealed = confi- 
dences of a great and inwardly lonely 
man in silent hours when he wrote down 
his thoughts for himself-alone. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The ministers decided in a business session 
to choose two moderators each year and 
elected Rey. A. F. Pierce of Campello for the 
next term. The hour on Jan. 5 will be of a 
devotional character, with no addresses. 

Africans and Their Homes was the subject 
of a carefully prepared paper by Rev. George 
A. der, missionary to Mt. Silinda, Hast 
Africa, dealing with the history and customs 
of native races and the relation of the conti- 
nent to the world. 


What’s that rustling in the air 
As the old year’s time grows brief ? 
’Tis the Good Boy everywhere 
Turning over a new leaf. 


 —George Birdseye, in Good Housekeeping. 
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* Phillips Brooks at Harvard 


By Prof. Francis 


Prof. F. @. Peabody, 
Plummer professor of 
. Christian Morals, Har- 
\ vard University, and 
‘ author of Jesus Christ 
) and the Social Question, 
,» has been so intimately 
identified with the de- 
velopment of Harvard 
University’s religious 
life during the last 
twenty years that no one could write with 
fuller information and keener insight on this 
Special theme. Moreover the two mea were 
closely associated in efforts looking toward 
the moral welfare of successive generations 
of Harvard students. 


The affection of Phillips Brooks for 
his university was continuous and un- 
bounded, and remains a happy reminis- 
cence for those who witnessed his devo- 
tion. The most conspicuous achievement 
of his early professional life was his 
prayer at the Harvard Commemoration 
Day in 1865—an utterance of faith and 
hope as remarkable for its restrained 
emotion as the Commemoration Ode of 
Mr. Lowell. The call which seemed to 
him more imperative than the service of 
Trinity Church was the call which he 
received in 1881 to the Plummer profes- 
sorship in Harvard University. 

Had he not been overwhelmed by the 
protests of his Boston friends he would 
have accepted this call; and the task 
proposed to him was so congenial and 
familiar, that, as one may not unreason- 
ably believe, it might have prolonged his 
life through these ten years. It is, in 
fact, quite bewildering to think what 
might have happened to the spiritual life 
of the university if it had thus received 
the continuous inspiration of his minis- 
try. What he was deterred from doing 
for the university as a distinct voca- 
tion he was, however, soon able to do 
in large degree through the establish- 
ment in 1886 of the new system of reli- 
gious administration. 

Up to that date Phillips Brooks had 
seen no adequate alternative for the tra- 
ditional system of compulsory attendance 
at worship, and had more than once in 
the board of overseers opposed the prop- 
osition, made by both faculty and stu- 
dents, that attendance at religious exer- 
cises should be made voluntary. When, 
however, the scope and purpose of the 
new plan of liberty and privilege were 
set before him he fairly leaped to its 
support, advocated it in the board of 
overseers, enlisted in the first board of 
preachers, and until his election as bishop 
served in the college chapel with the 
most complete magnanimity, hopefulness 
and self-effacement. He touched the 
whole scheme with the greatness of his 
hope. ‘‘I cannot tell you,’ he wrote, 
‘how much I have enjoyed this last 
busy month.” ‘‘We must be very con- 
fident in hope.” ‘‘Pray, use me in any 
way at any time, and do not let even 
Cambridge quench your hope.” 

His conduct of morning prayers can 
never be forgotten by those who had the 
privilege of worshiping with him. He 
was not infrequently in the pulpit before 
any of the congregation had arrived, as 
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though he could hardly wait to begin the 
service. Asarule the first words of his 
prayer were those of some short collect 
in the prayer-book; uttered with great 
rapidity and as though to touch the note 
of his desire ; but after a few sentences 
his mind, as it were, took wings, and 
soared away into the region of free 
prayer, with a fullness, liberty and de- 
light, of amazing richness and power. I 
have always believed that these unstud- 
ied petitions, uttered thus for the sake of 
young men in the confidential intimacy 
of college life, disclosed more than any 
other expression of his mind the in- 
terior greatness, sanity, range and ele- 
vation of his spiritual life. Thus, for 
four years as university preacher, and in 
not infrequent service even after he be- 
came bishop, he lavished his time and 
love upon his university ; and when, at 
the last, eight Harvard undergraduates 
bore his body to its burial and the whole 
mass of students and teachers stood bare- 
headed in the college yard as his funeral 
passed by, these outward acts of rever- 
ence were but the imperfect symbols of 
a universal gratitude and love. 

In 1890 Phillips Brooks, with his col- 
leagues on the board of preachers, ob- 
served the importance of providing for 
the university a building which should 
be generously used for religious, philan- 
thropic and social purposes. “Such a 
building,” wrote the staff of preachers 
to friends of the university, ‘“‘ would rep- 
resent one more step in the comprehen- 
sive religious work of which the estab- 
lishment of the board of preachers was 
the first step.”’ A few pledges and sub- 
scriptions were secured for this building, 
and then, of a sudden, came the death of 
Phillips Brooks. Atonce it became plain 
to a few friends, young and old, that the 
proposed building would be a fitting me- 
morial of his devotion to the university ; 
and the happy issue of this desire stands 
in the corner of the college yard most 
familiar to Phillips Brooks, and is dedi 
cated to “Piety, charity and hospitality,” 
in grateful memory of him. 

Of the utility of Phillips Brooks House 
this is not the place to write, but no one 
can have any part in the varied activities 
which are there administered, and ob- 
serve Catholics and Protestants, incidents 
of festivity and works of philanthropy, 
the life of prayer and the life of study, 
sharing its rooms in happy and tolerant 
fellowship, without reflecting how wel- 
come such a witness of Christian unity 
would have been to Phillips Brooks, and 
how consecrated the house remains from 
year to year through the gracious bene- 
diction of his spirit. 


I would not teach a boy that, if he 
needs anything he has only to ask God 
for it and wait with folded hands for the 
Creator of the universe to send it; but 
I am justified in teaching that when a~ 
man is doing his level best for humanity 
and God, he has the privilege of laying 
his needs and desires before his Heavenly 
Father. This was what Ted and I did.— 
G. W. Hinckley. 
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Phillips Brooks and His Younger Brethren in the Ministry 


William Lawrence, 
Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Massachu- 
setts, former professor 
of homiletics and pas- 
toral theology and dean 
of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cam- 
bridge, was chosen as 
Bishop Brooks’s suc- 
cessor when the latter 
died. He and Phillips 
Brooks were so intimate during the time when 
Dr. Lawrence was training young men for the 
Christian ministry that he had abundant op- 
portunity to know of the influence which 
Phillips Brooks exerted upon younger men. 


Photo by Notman 


Phillips Brooks was very human. He 
was not one of those useful and uninter- 
esting men who seem to have the same 
affection and regard for everybody, who 
shake hands equally heartily with all 
men and present to each the same me- 
chanical smile. He had his personal 
prejudices, his likes and dislikes and his 
strong affections. Because a man hap- 
pened to be a younger brother in the min- 
istry he did not thereby gain the personal 
interest of Dr. Brooks. There was an- 
other question to be answered: What 
sort of a younger brother was he? 

To go back a step Phillips Brooks’s 
imagination always kindled at the possi- 
bilities of life. As he camein touch with 
youth he was impressed with the poten- 
tialities of the youth fully as much as by 
the youth himself. It was this glow of 
imagination that in his own mind sur- 
rounded every college student with inter- 
est and even romance, Every student 
represented to him the next generation 
as well as the present day. When one of 
the students in whom he was thus inter- 
ested decided to study for the ministry 
and then entered the theological school 
there was an evident change of attitude 
on the part of Dr. Brooks. He was of 
course deeply interested in the step that 
the young man had taken and grateful 
that the ministry was to receive an addi- 
tion to its force. It was not enough for 
him now, however, that the young man 
was simple, frank and sincere; the ques- 
tiom was also, had he other essential char- 
acteristics, depth of conviction, capacity 
for development, humility, modesty and 
the finest ambitions? Immediately one 
felt that the critical instinct in Dr. 
Brooks was at work and that he was 
making distinctions. ; 

If, for instance, the student of divinity 
should reveal in Dr. Brooks's presence a 
bit of self-conceit, unworthy ambition, 
affectation orinsincerity, he would quickly 
feel a check of sympathy; and in the 
change of countenance, self-reserve and 
coldness of manner the young man would 
feel that the door to Dr. Brooks’s interest 
in him had been closed. If, however, the 
divinity student who called-upon him re- 
yealed simplicity, sincerity and humility, 
it mattered little to Dr. Brooks what his 
intellectual ability or outlook was. He 
would open up to him the richest and 
deepest of his thought and his best coun- 
sel and inspiration. 


By the Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 


This same attitude was sustained 
towards the young men in the ministry. 
Some young clergymen bored him, some 
irritated him, many interested him deeply. 
One point, however, should be empha- 
sized. If a young clergyman came to 
him in trouble, if he were oppressed by 
intellectual difficulties or personal sor- 
rows, any prejudice or personal senti- 
ments that Dr. Brooks might have 
towards the man vanished, and because 
he was in trouble he gave himself fully to 
the solution of his difficulties. In fact, 
this was one of the finer qualities of his 
character, the way in which he would 
give of the best of his time and thought 
to young clergymen who personally in- 
terested him but little and even bored 
him. 

I remember a rather self-conceited and 
garrulous young clergyman speaking to 
Dr. Brooks on the train and as the man 
passed on he asked, ‘‘ Who is that?” I 
mentioned his name and added, ‘‘ What 
is the matter with him? You do not 
seem to fancy him.” ‘No,’ said he, “I 
was at adinner with him the other day. 
He talked all the time and there were 
older and wiser guests than he.” Dr. 
Brooks could never forget that dinner or 
sink his prejudice, which was a legiti- 
mate one, for the young man was self- 
conceited. At the same time, whenever 
that clergyman asked Dr. Brooks to 
preach for him or to do him any favor, 
he was at the man’s service, but escaped 
from his company as soon as the duty 
was over. 

One is amazed as he recalls the amount 
of extra work that Dr. Brooks took upon 
himself in behalf of his younger brethren. 
For many years he preached twice a Sun- 
day in Trinity Church and a third time in 
some church, it might be fifty miles dis- 
tant, at the request of a brother minister. 
To be sure he enjoyed the preaching. He 
was conscious, however, of the fact that 
the people wanted to hear him preach, 
that the young rector would be helped by 
his coming, and it was for the good that 
he did as well as the pleasure that he 
gained that he gave such rich and con- 
tinuous service. 

Long before Dr. Brooks was elected 
bishop he was the counselor of young 
clergymen for many miles about and, by 
correspondence, of ministers throughout 
the whole country. It is interesting to 
note the way in which he would meet 
the problems that were put before him. 
When a clergyman entered his study he 
was received with that warm and frank 
welcome which melted embarrassment 
and enabled him to open his heart. If 
the difficulty were an intellectual one Dr. 
Brooks listened with keen interest and 
sympathy until the story was told, then 
threw himself into the position of the 
man and joined with him in unraveling 
the questions ; or rather, I should say, he 
injected into the problem such fresh and 
positive thoughts and considerations as 
gradually and unconsciously changed the 
whole bearing of the problem. = 

Before the young man knew it he was 
discussing the question, not why he 


should believe this or that, but why he 
should not. He was not considering how 
far he could go and still remain a loyal 
member of the church, but whether, hold- 
ing the views that he did, he would really 
feel at home and happy in the church. 
He was not worried with the thought as 
to what he could not believe, but was 
kindling with the inspiration of what it” 
was possible for him to believe, how rich 
and deep and fundamental the truths 
were which he then held, and how, by 
continuing to grasp them and their spirit- 
ual significance, other questions would 
sink into insignificance and he would find 
himself on strong and firm footing. The 
positiveness of the intellectual temper of 
Phillips Brooks, the depth and strength 
of his conviction, the spiritual attitude 
which he bore to all intellectual truth, 
created an atmosphere which gave inspi- 
ration, even if it did not always succeed 
at the time in bringing intellectual con- 
viction. 

If acountry parson came to him fretted 
with the petty cares of the little parish, 
Dr. Brooks listened with patience to the 
story of friction, prejudice and worry; 
then he led the man on step by step out 
of his little, narrow life into a larger con- 
ception of the ministry. He suggested 
its great possibilities, opened up the beau- 
ties of character that might be concealed 
within the life of the parish, and as the 
parson bid Dr. Brooks farewell and 
thanked him, he walked down the steps, 
freer, lighter and full of a sense of the 
glory of hiswork. Even if a week or two 
later he found himself again lost in petty 
details and little questions he could look 
back to that short call in the rectory of 
Trinity Church as a traveler on thedesert 
recalls his refreshment at the cooling 
spring. 

When Dr. Brooks became bishop there 
was another change of attitude. He had 
such a love for his church, such apprecia- 
tion of her traditions and such hope for 
her future that he could not conceive of 
anything greater than doing his part asa 
bishop to lead her on in her divine work, 
He esteemed the office of bishop the no- 
blest that any man could hold. Human 
as he was he also had a full appreciation 
of his duty as an overseer of the church 
and as a father in God to his clergy. He 
did not care much for that title Father in 
God, as it is often popularly interpreted ; 
he did have, however, a keen appreciation 
of what that title meant. To all the 
clergy of the diocese he was as their spir- 
itual father or their elder brother. No 
matter how self-conscious, conceited or 
unreal a clergyman might be the bishop 
had a duty to him and a privilege in lead- 
ing him to a truer and simpler character 
and to a finer conception of the ministry. 
Therefore, there was no clergyman in the 
diocese, however far removed he might 


be from Bishop Brooks in his ecclesias- — 


tical sympathies or his intellectual out 
look, that could not go to him as his 
bishop with perfect confidence that he 
would receive such guidance, —— 
and inspiration as were in the power of 
the bishep to give. 


is 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Song of Degrees 


BY SAMUEL V. COLE 


The world, I thought, belonged to me— 
Goods, gold and people, land and sea; 
Where’er I walked beneath God’s sky, 
In those old days, my word was “I.” 


Years passed ; there flashed my pathway near 
The fragment of a vision dear ; 

My former word no more sufficed, 

And what I said was, “I and Christ.” 


But, O, the more I looked on Him 

His glory grew, while mine grew dim; 
{ shrank so small, He towered so high, 
AlllI dared say was, ‘‘ Christ and I.” 


Years more the vision held its place 
And looked me steadily in the face; 


- I speak now in a humbler tone, 


And what I say is, ‘* Christ alone.” 


Birthday books are seldom 
of a quality to insure con- 
stant reading, and a birth-book not at 
hand might as well be in the bush so far 
as reminding us of our friend’s birth- 
day is concerned, A correspondent sug- 
gests a better way which is not likely to 
fail. Take the calendar which you hang 
on your wall or at your desk and to which 
you constantly refer, and at the begin- 
ning of the year, with red water color or 
red pencil, cover the number of the anni- 
versary days—as Sundays and holidays 
are printed in red on some calendars. 
With the red number in plain sight your 
own memory will readily recall the friend 
whom each red-letter day commemorates 
—or, failing that, the birthday book will 
serve its proper use as an index. You 
will be surprised to see how these private 
holidays of the heart will lighten up and 
give meaning by anticipation to your in- 
dex of the days. 


Red-Letter Days 


~ 


Woman’s entrance into com- 


Men’s Work 
vente hac mercial life recently occa- 


sioned an observer to wish 


‘that all women would return to the oc- 


cupations of their grandmothers. The 
speaker forgot the rule of physics that 
two bodies cannot occupy the same place 
at the same time. How can women re- 
turn to occupations which are pre-empted 
by men? Spinning, weaving and knit- 
ting, once women’s occupations, are today 
universally in the hands of men; there 
are men dressmakers, men cloakmakers ; 
the man bakeshop has largely supplanted 
the home breadmaker ; the laundryman, 
the washerwoman. Meanwhile the chef 
dominates the kitchen, and frequently 
draws a larger salary than the presidents 
of our leading colleges. A single cream- 


_ery in California habitually turns out 


1,200 pounds of delicious butter in one 
day, the proprietor having little more to 
do in its manufacture than to regulate 
his automatic machines. Had one of cur 
grandmothers lived to the present day, 
and spent all her time skimming cream 
and laboriously working the handle of 
her churn, she could not have made so 
much butter as this single creamery turns 
out in any month of the year. Places in 


modern competition are ceasing to be a 
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matter of sex. Who does the work best, 
to him or to her the work gravitates. Is 


not this the whole situation in a nut- 
shell ? 


Phillips Brooks as an Uncle 


LETTERS TO TWO CHILDREN * 


TRENTO, SUNDAY, AUGUST 19, 1883 

Dear Gertie: I bought the prettiest 
thing you ever saw for you the other day. 
If you were to guess for three weeks, 
making two guesses every minute, you 
could not guess what it is. I shall not 
tell you, because I want you to be all 
surprised to pieces when you see it, and 
I am so impatient to give it to you that I 
can hardly wait. Only you must be in a 
great hurry and get well, because you see 
it is only five weeks from today that I 
shall expect to see you in the dear old 
study in Clarendon Street, where we have 
had such a lot of good times together 
before now. 

Just think of it! We'll set the music 
box a-going, and light all the gaslights 
in the house, and get my doll out of her 
cupboard, and dress Tood up in a red 
pocket handkerchief and stand her up 
on the study table, and make her give 
three cheers! And we’ll have some 
gingerbread and Jemonade. 

I’ve got a lot of things for you besides 
the one which I bought! for you the other 
day. You couldn’t guess what it is if 
you were to guess forever, but this is the 
best of all, and when you see it you will 
jump the rheumatism right out of you. 
I hope you will be quite well by that 
time. What sort of a place is Sharon? 
Do not write to me about it, but tell me 
all about it when I see you. What a lot 
you will have to tell! You can tell me 
what was in that Christmas letter which 
the wicked mail-man never brought to 
me. 
~ Good-by, dear little girl. Don’t you 
wish you knew what it was that I bought 
for you the other day? Give my love to 
Agnes and Tood. 

Your affectionate uncle, P. 


WESTMINSTER PALAOE HOTEL, LONDON, JUNE 18, 1885 


My dear Tood: You certainly deserve 
a letter, for your letters to me have been 
delightful and have made me very happy. 
I am sorry you have given up the poetry, 
because it was very interesting and amus- 
ing. Perhaps now that the strain of 
school is over, and you are among the 
sweet sights and sounds and smells of 
North Andover, you will drop into verse 
again. I shall be glad to hear you sing 
once more. Write me a poem about 
“Tom.” 

I am having a beautiful time, and I 
wish you all were here. If you were, I 
would get a big carriage this morning, 
and we would all go driving about Lon- 
don and out into Hyde Park, and per- 
haps far away into the country. We 
would see the rhododendrons, which are 
in full bloom now, and we would wish 
that the grass on the lawn in North 
Andover could be made to look half as soft 


* Quoted from Letters of Travel, published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


and green as the grass on these beautiful 
English fields. 

I have just come back from Oxford: 
You should have seen me yesterday walk- 
ing about the streets in my Doctor’s gown. 
It was a red gown with black sleeves, and 
is awfully pretty. It was only hired for 
the occasion, for it costs ever so. much 
money, and I did not care to buy one. 
So you will never see how splendid I 
looked in it, for I shall never have it 
on again. ... 


Affectionately your UNcuiE P. 


A Love Song 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS 
(Written in 1859) 


We sit together in our soul’s high window, 
Dearest, 
That looks upon the street of human life, 
Within, our happy home; without, the world 
thou fearest ; 
Within, our peace; without, man’s angry 
strife. 


Look out! see how strange eyes look here 
upon us, 
How poor they think our dwelling and how 
cheap ; 
They dream not of our godlike joys and honors, 
The rich, ripe fields of blessing that we reap. 


Nay, close the curtain; 
Sweetest, 
That they should see the love they do not 
know, 
Our love, the purest, Darling, and completest 
God ever trusted to our earth below, 


it is wrong, my 


Sit here, my love, with all the world behind 
us, 
Sit hand in hand, nor dare to speak a word, 
’Tis wronging God to share what he consigned 
us 
With every outcast of the human herd. 


So sit we by the soul’s sweet fireside, Fairest ; 
The days go by as light winds kiss the 
flowers ; 
They seek through all earth’s sweetest and 
earth’s rarest 
A love so sweet, a love so rare as Ours. 


Sonnet on Venice 


As one who parts from Life’s familiar shore, 
Looks his last look in long-beloved eyes, 
And sees in their dear depths new meanings 

rise 

And strange light shine he never knew before ; 

As then he fain would snatch from Death his 

hand ; 
And linger still, if haply he may see 
A little more of this Soul’s mystery 

Which year by year he seemed to understand ; 

So, Venice, when thy wondrous beauty grew 
Dim in the clouds which clothed the wintry 

sea, 

I saw thou wert more beauteous than-I knew, 
But what I could not then I trust to see 
In that next life which we call memory. 

—Phillips Brooks. 


As we pass from some experience to some 
experiment, from a tried to an untried scene 
of life, it is as when we turn to a new page in 
a book we have never read before, but whose 
author we know and love and trust to give us 
on every page words of counsel and purity - 
and strengthening virtue.—Phillips Brooks. 


* 


A Pair of Doll’s Shoes 


BY L. A. SCOTT 


* Charlie ran into the house, upstairs, 


and then down to the kitchen with his 
usual cry: ‘“ Where is my ball? Anybody 
seen my ball?” 

When he reached the kitchen he stopped 
im the middle of the floor, for there was 
Dorothy, crying as if her heart would 
break, One small foot was lifted to a 
chair, and her mother was bathing the 
ankle with hot water and something 
which smelled like a drug store. 

“What's the trouble?\ Toeache?” 

“No, dear,’ his mother answered, 
‘Dorothy has sprained her ankle,” 

“QO!” Charlie came nearer and saw 
how it was swollen. 

“It’s too—too bad!’’ sobbed Dorothy. 
**T don’t mind the ache so much, but—I 
can’t— go—for my—doll’s shoes,” and she 
covered her eyes again with her tear- 
soaked handkerchief. 

“Doll’s shoes? Who cares?” 
inquired. 

“Tdo. They’re given away for nothing 


Charlie 
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For the Children 


the door and went out. He stood in the 
yard tossing it up and catching it in an 
aimless fashion. Two little girls with 
dolls hurried by. He looked after them, 
then turned and went in scowling and 
kicking the pebbles from the path. 
**Look here,” he said, throwing down 
his ball with unnecessary force, ‘I’ll 
have to jump into my clothes if I go, an’, 
Ma, you’ll have to wrap up that doll baby 
so it’ll look like a chicken ’r somethin’.”’ 
When Charlie came down, the lovely 
Wilhelmina HoHand was tied up like a 
mummy, and he caught it and dashed 
away, Dorry sending after him a tremu- 
lous, ‘‘ Be careful of her, won’t you?” 
Longwood was a suburb of S——, and 
two miles from Ball and Bailey’s. When 
Charlie reached the square he found the 
‘*half-past car’’ ready to start, and well 
filled with a laughing, chattering crowd 
of little girls, each with a doll tenderly 
clasped in her arms, 
*‘Where’s Dorry ?” they inquired, anx- 
iously, as he swung himself to a seat. 
‘‘Spraint her ankle this morning.” 
““TIsn’t that too bad !” exclaimed Mamie 


at Ball and Bailey’s—and all the girls ’— 

“Huh! Ballan’ Bailey wouldn’t doit, 
would they, Ma?” 

“Yes, the Times said so yesterday. | 
It’s to advertise Glossman’s shoe polish. 
Yes, all the little girls within the city 
limits are invited to bring their dolls and 
have them fitted. Dorry’s Wilhelmina 
has never had a pair of nice shoes.” 

“ Never !” wailed the little mother. 

“TI think it would be very nice if you, 
Charlie, would take the doll up. Dorry’s 
friends have their own dolls, and they 
expect her to join them out on the square 
to take a car.” 

Charlie’s face had flushed to the roots 
of his hair. ‘“‘Me? Take Dorry’s doll? 
Why, Ma Allen, what do you think I’m 
made of ?”’ 

“QO, sugar and spice and all that’s nice.” 

Dorothy glanced up hopefully. 

“Don’t you remember, Charlie Allen, 
how I stayed in and read to you when 
you had the measles?” 

“Hub! that wasn’t hard; but—a boy 
with a doll baby! None of the other fel- 
lers would. The Stars wouldn't have me 
for captain another minute. 

‘I’m sorry if the Stars have given up 
doing kind things,” said Mrs. Allen. 

“© mother! you don’t understand.” 

Charlie p'cked up his ball from behind 


TF? stmme Brauce 


Brent, Dorry’s bestfriend. ‘‘Now she 
can’t have any ’”’ — F 

Katie Wells nudged Mamie and looked 
significantly at Charlie’s package. ‘‘O!”’ 
Mamie understood. Then Katie whis- 
pered to the next little girl, and very soon 
a dozen pairs of bright eyes were looking 
his way and such a giggling and shrug- 
ging of small shoulders followed as is 
seldom seen in an electric car. 

“Why don’t you take her out of the pa- 
per? ’’ Mamie whispered, kindly. ‘‘ You’re 
holding her by the feet, and that isn’t the 
right way.” 

“Don’t you think ‘you know a lot?” 
Charlie returned, his face growing very 
red. Then he turned quite away and 
watched the landscape. 

As they left the car, Charlie was dis- 
mayed by the crowd. There were nurse 
girls with babies and dolls, mothers lead- 
ing tiny tots and carrying dolls, rich little 
mothers with dainty doll babies and poor 
little mothers with the merest wrecks, 
whose pudgy feet no shoes would ever 
fit—all eager to share in the free distri- 
bution. As the crowd approached the 
door they were obliged to form in line, 
but Charlie had no idea of being among 
the last. ‘‘It’ll be time for the game be- 
fore I get round if I do,’”’ he said to him- 
self, working his way toward the door, 


holding his “‘chicken’’ carefully out of 
harm’s way. Without pushing or jost- 
ling he held every inch he gained. 

“O, there’s a boy!” he heard a tall 
girl exclaim, ‘‘and boys aren’t invited.” 
‘“No, indeed!” her companion said. 

“T guess Mr. Ball and Bailey will put 
him out in a hurry.” : 

Just in front of these girls was a little 
hunchback with a scrap of a rag baby, 
and they looked at her scornfully. 

‘You'll never get shoes to fit that 
thing, so you better go home,” said one. 
‘*You’re right in our way too,” added the 
other, and then they crowded forward till 
the child was forced out of line. 

“No, you don’t!” said Charlie, and 
with a strong hand he drew the now 
sobbing child back to her place, stepping 
in between her and the girls, 

“Isn’t he horrid?” they whispered. 
‘Boys haven’t any business here any- 
way—and without a doll, too.” 

Then Charlie realized that’ they eus- 
pected what was in his package, for 
they began to laugh and call attention 
toit. But the captain of the Stars held 
up his chin and worked toward his “‘ base”’ 
without wavering. Reaching the ‘dolls’ 


shoe counter,” he took off Wilhelmina’s 


wrappings, shook out her pretty muslin 
dress and awaited his turn. 

‘*She’s a beauty,” said the smiling 
clerk ; “‘ your sister’s? ” 

“Yes’m, she spraint her ankle an’ 
couldn’t come. But ’tend to her first.” 

“Her” was the little hunchback, whose ~ 
head hardly reached the counter. 

“QO, yes! but I don’t believe”—and the 
clerk bit her lip as she brought to view 
the shapeless feet of the old rag doll. 
“Magpie, isn’t this a ‘case’?” 

“Sure,” said the other clerk, and then 
they gave the poor little mother a doll 
with fluffy hair, a red dress and shoes/ One 
glance of surprise, a whispered “thank 
you”’ and it was Charlie’s turn. 

“You see we knew there would be 
such cases, so some of us bought a lot 
of cheap dolls to give out rather than 
see the poor things disappointed,” the 
clerk explained, as she took Wilhelmina, 

“‘l’m glad to see one boy, and such a 
boy,” she continued. ‘‘We didn’t sup- 
pose there were so many dolls in the city. 


‘I only hope there’ll be shoes enough.” 


‘“‘How many did you have?” Charlie 
asked, looking at the big boxes. 

‘“We started with four thousand pairs. 
There! I think your sister will call that 
a good fit,” and with another smile she 
handed back the doll, its feet covered 
with a pair of shining vici kid boots. 

When Charlie reached home there 
was Dorry watching beside the window, 
her bandaged foot on a hassock. 

**O, Charlie Allen, aren’t you good!” 
she cried, her eyes shining as she ex- 
amined the neatly fitted boots. 

“They’re just lovely/ I'll do as much 
for you sometime.” 

‘“Ney’ mind,’ Charlie responded, run- 
ning upstairs for his “field suit.” Ina 
remarkably short time he was on his way 
to the ball ground, eating a big spicy 
cooky as he went. His mother did not 
say one word when she gave it to him, 
but she looked at him and smiled in a 
way that makes a boy particularly happy. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A : en of Christ 


‘ 

The sad opportunity of the death of 
Joseph Parker, pastor of the City Temple, 
London, and known of all men as one of 
the greatest preachers of the time, finds a 
biographer ready. Dr. Adamson had, in- 
deed, his story of the life* in process of 


_ publication and needed only to make 
, record of the last days of illness and the 


passing on. 

It was not in any outward sense an 

eventful life. The son of a working 

mason near the Scotch border, and him- 
self intended as his father’s successor 
and the enlarger of his business, the 
young man felt the call of the orator, 
the claim of the Puritan theology and the 
personal urgency of witness bearing. He 
began to preach in his own village; he 
went thence to London for a year of 
training. In Banbury and Manchester 
and London the strength of his faith and 
the grip of his personality brought in- 
stant success to weak or failing enter- 
prises. He did one thing, and only one. 
Preaching was both vocation and avoca- 
tion. For this he studied, for this he 
rested and traveled. And by the words 
of his mouth from the pulpit he built up 
an influence for good which extended 
over two continents. 

No one could meet Dr. Parker and feel 
the grip of his hand and hear the tones of 
his voice without knowing that here was 
an uncommon map, big in body, stalwart 
in opinion, earnest in purpose and pos- 
sessing in a high degree the gift which 
we call personal magnetism. He was an 
original thinker, while yet he was always 
true to the system of Reformation theol- 
ogy on which his youth had been nur- 
tured. His point of view was always 
fresh, and he had the gift of flashing his 
meaning upon the mind by strangely in- 
cisive and picturesque words. This gift 
ef style his biographer characterizes in 
telling how the People’s Bible was pre- 
pared: ‘‘He spoke literature, which was 
taken down in shorthand.” Few extem- 
porizing preachers have been masters of 
such perfect and telling phrase. Strong as 
they are, nothing in his books tells of the 
man at his best. That was for the hours 
when he spoke as God’s messenger to 
men. 

Dr, Adamson’s book is an appreciation. 
It is not composed in the judicial temper 
and is on occasion rather apologetic in 
tone. Itis too soon for the summing up 
of the work of so masterful a man or for 
a critical estimate of his place among the 
religious forces of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This was a large place among Eng- 
lish-speaking men, as the book testifies. 
In its pages we have an admirable run- 


. ning sketch of the man in his environ- 


ment. It contributes fresh material for 
the history of the times. Its atmosphere 
is warm with affectionate admiration, and 
this is t is wanted in these days when 
the hushed voice still echoes in the ears 
of many who listened to his words and 
were thrilled and inspired by them to 
nobler work for Christ. 


*The Life of Joseph Parker, Pastor of City Temple, 
London, by Wiiliam Adamson, D.D. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. : : 
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Rhode Island * 


Mr. Richman is an admirer and de- 
fender of Roger Williams, and in tracing 
the founding of Rhode Island by him and 
in the subsequent fortunes of that colony 
he recognizes the largeness and sweet- 
ness of the man. He minimizes his of- 
fenses against the good order of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony and maintains 
“that his offense upon the score of reli- 
gion was primary and fundamental and 
that upon the score of politics incidental 
and contributory.” He compares him 
in the period of his expulsion from tie 
colony with Garrison, as ‘‘a man ruled 
by his conscience and reckless of conse- 
quences in following it.” 

One gets the feeling on reading the 
story that Williams in his earlier years 
was headstrong and destructive, but that 
in his later years he became a peace- 
maker. All through there can be little 
doubt he was further advanced in the 
ideas of personal and ‘‘soul liberty,” 7. ¢., 
toleration and being tolerated, than the 
men of his day, certainly than the men 
of the Bay Colony. 

The author takes issue with Dr. Dexter 
as to Roger Williams in several partic- 
ulars. No doubt the writers took dif- 
ferent points of view, one willing to 
cover and the other to display the defects 
in the subject. By reading both and 
weighing the evidence a truer view may 
perhaps be had than from either alone. 

The story of the settlements in the 
main land and on the island, with the dif- 
ferences between them, their difficulties 
with one another and with the Indians 
and of the fixing of their boundaries is 
carefully told and made. intelligible by 
maps. 


RELIGION 


Bible Characters: Our Lord’s Characters, 
by Alexander Whyte, D.D. pp. 311, F. H. 
RevellCo. $1.25. 


Dr. Whyte is now perhaps the most success- 
ful Bible class leader in the English-speaking 
world. In these studies of the characters 
drawn by our Lord in his parables and 
preaching, he has a congenial field for the 
use of his sympathetic imagination and elo- 
quent interpretation of character from brief 
hints and suggestions of the text. It is a book 
that is good to read and full of suggestions for 
devotional thought and the practical life. 

The Gospel in the Christian Year, by Ran- 


dolph H, McKim, D.D. pp. 343. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.40 net, 


These are good, square, orthodox sermons 
which the people of the Church of the Epiph- 
any in Washington, D. C., were privileged to 
hear. They are not brilliant either in thought 
or expression, but are sincere and earnest ex- 
positions along familiar lines and are of a 
practical and hortatory kind, They are evi- 
dently the product of a faithful minister of 
Christ Jesus. 

Religion as a Credible Doctrine, by W. H. 
Mallock. pp. 287. Macmillan Co. $3.00 net, 
Mr. Mallock delights in knocking chips off 
the shoulders of theologians, philosophers 
and scientists with an impartial hand. In 
this ease he argues the fallacy of carrying 
the methods of science into the sphere of re- 
ligion, or-of supporting religion by the results 
of science. Nine-tenths of his book is de- 
structive, attacking the strongholds of both 
religion and science. In the remainder he 
argues that we know both the material and 
moral worlds only by instinct or faith, that 


* Rhode Island, Its Making and Its Meaning, by Irving 
B. Richman. pp. 266,295. G.P.Putnam’s Sons, $4.50 
pet. 


religion stands on precisely the same ground 
as science, and that in either sphere “‘an as- 
sent to contradictions is not a sign that a 
creed is useless or absurd, but that the ulti- 
mate nature of things is for our minds in- 
scrutable,”’ 

Today and Tomorrow, by J. R. Miller, D.D. 

pp. 29. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents net. 
The text is in Dr. Miller’s characteristically 
helpful style. The attractiveness of the book 
depends largely upon the very pretty illustra- 
tions which are thickly scattered through its 
pages. It is a pretty gift book, which will 
bring pleasure to the eye and suggestion to 
the thought, 

The Drillmaster of Methodism, by Chas. L, 

Goodell. pp. 248. Eaton & Mains. $1.25. 
The Methodist class meeting varies all the 
way from a Bible class to a church prayer 
meeting. The distinctive feature is the leader, 
who is a sub-pastor for its members and re- 
sponsible for them, if probationers, as to their 
admission to the church, or, if church mem- 
bers, as to their fidelity. This book states 
that less than one-half the membership of the 
churches attend class meetings at all. It 
contains practical advice to class leaders as to 
their personal character and the spirit which 
they should carry into their work and suggests 
methods for keeping up}.the interest among 
the members, 

Ways of Well Doing, by Humphrey J. Des- 


a pp. 30. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 28 cents 
net. 


Practical thoughts on methods of making the 
most of our opportunities of Christian service. 
Suggestive and interesting. 

In Perfect Peace, by J. R. Miller. pp. 29, 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 28 cents net. 
A characteristically helpful paper by Dr. 
Miller dealing with the promise and fulfill- 
ment of Christian. peace. Well printed and 
prettily bound in the What is Worth While 
series. 

BIBLES 
The New Testament (American Revision). 


pp. 516. American Standard Edition. Thos. 
Nelson & Sons. Prices 55 cents to $2.50. 


In its convenient form, beauty of print and 
page this edition of the American Standard 
edition of the New Testament will especially 
commend itself to the eye both of the pur- 
chaser and of the reader. It is just in the 
right form for a pocket or traveling com- 
panion. 

The Holy Bible, Sunday School 

tion. Thos. Nelson & Sons. $1.25 
This edition of the Bible in the authorized 
version prepared for Sunday school scholars 
is notable for its compactness, filting easily 
into a coat pocket, yet with readable type. 
The additions and introductory helps are 
edited by Dr. A. F. Schauffler. They suggest 
methods of Bible study and include a sum- 
mary of the books of the Bible and a new 
Biblical catechism, a selection of memory 
verses and memory hymns, the story of the 
International Lessons and maps. 

The Oxford Self Pronouncing Bible. Oxford 

University Press. $1.20and upwards. 


The Holy Bible, illustrated Sunday school edi- 
tion. Oxford University Press, New York. $1.10 
and upwards. 


From the Oxford Press we receive as samples 
of their wide line of publications, their self- 
pronouncing teacher’s Bible and a new illus- 
trated Bible designed for Sunday schools. 
The pictures in the latter are steel plates 
selected from different sources. Both the 
texts are those of the authorized version. 
The workmanship and bindings of the Oxford 
Press in various styles and prices need no 
new commendation. 


cholar’s Edi- 


HISTORY 


A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
by Prof. George S. Goodspeed. pp. 422. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


Sixty years ago a distinguished scholar de- 
clared that ‘“‘a case scarcely three feet square 
inclosed all that remained, not only of the 
great city Nineveh but of Babylon itself.” 
Today, thanks to the spade of the explorer, 
we have a better knowledge of the history 
and life of those peoples than of any nation 
before the times of the Greeks and Romans. 
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Our author’s treatment is historical and or- 
derly. After a general introduction he nar- 
rates the history of the old Babylonian em- 
pire from the earliest times to 2000 B. C. 
The next section describes the Kassite con- 
quest, the decline of Babylonia and the rise 
of Assyria. Then comes the Assyrian king- 
dom, with its career of war and conquest 
from Tiglathpileser I. till its fall in 606 B, C. 
The brief period (606-539 B. C.) of the second 
Babylonian empire closes the {national his- 
tory of those Semitic peoples. The story is 
told fully and with scrupulous care. Every 
statement is weighed and the authority quoted 
or given. Yet the book, so far from being a 
dry and dull account of an unknown people, 
is an interesting as well as scholarly narrative 
of the life and history of two of the most im- 
portant nations of the ancient world. 

The Reign of Queen Anne, by Justin McCar- 

thy. 2 vols. pp. 370, 386, Harper & Bros. 

$4.00 net. 
The three great literary epochs of England 
coincide with the reign of three queens. Less 
important than the Elizabethan and Victo- 
rian age, the age of Queen Anne has always 
attracted the attention and interest of his- 
torians. Mr. McCarthy is well fitted by his 
researches in recent history for the prepara- 
tion of this work. It is an admirable study 
by a widely observant and impartial mind 
of a period in which both politics and litera- 
ture were of a high degree of interest. The 
personality of the queen hardly compares in 
interest with that of her greater sisters, but 
the men who were grouped about her are 
remarkable in many ways. The story of the 
Marlborough campaigns, of the union of Scot- 
land and England, of Irish unrest and of po- 
litical intrigue and literary achievement are 
told in a most interesting way. It is a worthy 
companion of the author’s previous books. 
Preceding these in point of time, the histor- 
ical perspective allows even a better propor- 
tion and unity than in either of-the other 
works. 

The Story | of Athens, by Howard Crosby But" 

ler. pp.532. Century Co. $2.40 net. 
Professor Butler in this handsomely made 
and illustrated book sketches the history of 
Athens from the beginning, through its ups 
and downs of success and failure, to the in- 
fluence and hope of today. His experience 
as fellow of the American School of Classical 
Study and thorough knowledge of Greek 
literature and history fit him for the work. 
It wifl afford a sketch from a central view- 
point of most that is interesting in the history 
of Greek culture. 


BOOKS ON CHINA 


Glimpses.of China and Chinese Homes, by 
Edward 8. Morse. pp. 216. Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 


Professor Morse’s work on Japanese Homes 
is well-known. In this volume he gives simi- 
lar results with pen and pencil of a visit to 
China in which he had unusual opportunities 
and introductions to homes in Shanghai and 
Canton. The book gives definite and practi- 
cal ideas of details of Chinese architecture 
and domestic life. Professer Morse is deeply 
impressed with the.indifference of the Chinese 
of all classes to dirt and their imperviousness 
to foul odors. In these particulars we feel in 
his pages the cor’ .«t not only with our Occi- 
dental ideas, bui with the perfect neatness of 
Japanese homes. Without claiming wide or 
long continued acquaintance with China, the 
book commends itself for its distinctness of 
_ first impressions from a man of unusual quali- 
fications for observation and comparison. 
The Last Days of Pekin, translated from the 


French of Pierre Loti_by Myrta L. Jones. pp. 
296. Little, Brown & Co. 


Pierre Loti is at once one of the most accom- 
plished French men of letters and an officer 
inthe navy. He accompanied the French ad- 
miral to Peking after the relief of the legations 
and describes in these letters, originally pub- 
lished in Figaro, his observations and experi- 
ences in the temples and palaces occupied by 
the allied troops. It was an unusual experi- 
ence, of which he has made picturesque use, 
He makes us see the deserted halls and the 
ruin and spoliation wrought by the foreign 
occupation. The value of the book grows 
especially out of this poetical and impression- 
istic view. It loses something in its transfer 
from the French, but hardly so much as to 
mar the effect for the English reader. 
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China and the Chinese, by Herbert ~ NS mas 
LL.D. pp.229. Macmillan Co. $1.50n 


Lectures delivered before the students es Co- 
lumbia University by the professor of Chinese 
at Cambridge, Eng. Their purpose is to 
afford an introduction to the wide field of 
knowledge about the Chinese people and their 
language. The introductory lecture deuls 
with the language with considerable detail. 
The Chinese library at Cambridge is de- 
scribed. Then follow chapters on demo- 
cratic China, a comparison of China and 
Greece, on Taoism and on Chinese manners 
and customs. For popular reading the book 
by no means puts its best foot forward, but 
it grows steadily more interesting to the end. 
It will do something in helping us to under- 
stand the largest people of the earth, and 
showing us that they are more various and 
less unlike ourselves than they ere often rep- 
resented. 
OUTDOOR STUDIES 


Nature and the Camera, by A. Radclyffe Dug- 
a0 ng pp. 126. Doubleaay, Page & Co. $1.35 
ne 


A practical handbook of outdoor photography 
in its special adaptation to birds, animals, 
reptiles, fish and growing plants, illustrated 
by wonderfully clear and lifelike photographs, 
which prove again Mr. Dagmore’s claim to be 
a master of the art. We take pleasure in eall- 
ing the attention of the public to so sensible, 
helpful and beautiful a book, and note espe- 
cially its consideration ior the creatures 
which must be more or less disturbed in the 
work. He warns his readers, for example, 
that the shelter of nests should not be re- 
moved er destroyed in the process of getting a 
picture. 

A First Book of Horsey by Filibert Roth. 

pp. 291. Ginn & Co. 86 cents. 
The author comes to his subject with experi- 
ence in German forestry as well as knowledge 
of the needs of American students, gained in 
teaching the subject at Cornell University. 
He is now chief of the United States Division 
of Forestry. The book is practical and in- 
teresting and the numerous illustrations do 
much to make its teachings clear. It is not 
a book for children, but tor mature student3 
in high schools and colleges of one of the 
most important industrial departments of our 


modern life. 
FICTION 


Cecilia, by F. Marion Crawford, pp. 421. 


Macmillan Co. $1.50 
This story of Roman life will take rank with 
Mr. Crawford’s best books. It finds its mo- 
tive ina young girl’s ignorance of the mean- 
ing of her own emotions. The friendship of 
her two lovers with their marked contrasts 
of character is drawn with charm and power. 
Mr. Crawford’s pleasure in what is called the 
occult finds expression in a study of dreams 
and telepathy which are vital elements in the 
development of the plot. Grant the author 
this corner stone of his building and the rest 
follows as a matter of course. The book 
proves once more that on his own Italian 
ground Mr. Crawford is one of the most de- 
lightful and satisfying of the English-speak- 
ing story-writers of the time. 

The Heritage, by Burton ‘Egbert Stevenson. 

pp. 324, Houghton, Mifflin & $1.50, 

The characters in this book are well sustained 
and the “story of defeat and victory” is well 
told. The history relates to the fighting with 
the Miami Indians under Generals St. Clair 
and Wayne and is an appreciation of the un- 
fortunate St. Clair. 

i . 

ZR RANGLPAR ale ea omeeomner PP 
Romance on a generous—not to say grandiose— 
scale, with a world-wide secret society and a 
labyrinth of caverns in Kentucky. A hypno- 
tized tiger loosens its teeth on the hero, who 
follows the hypnotizer into the society, shares 
its dangers and finds a love adventure of a 
fervid sort which im the upshot he is left free 
to pursue, 

Mary Mattoon and Her Hero of the Revo- 


lution, by Alice M. Walker. pp. 83. Privately 
printed. 


An interesting sketch of an interesting hero- 
ine of the Revolution and her hero, with fine 
illustrations, by the wife of a professor of 
Amherst Agricultural College, who has lived 
for many years among the scenes where the 
events occurred which are the basis of the 
story. 
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The Campaign of Testimony* 


lil. Further Testimony in Macedonia 


By Pror. Epwarp I. Bosworru 


1. The new “social group” in Thessa- 
donica. Wherever Paul and his associ- 
ates went there was soon formed a new 
“group” sharply differentiated from all 
the other “social groups” about it. The 
arrative in Acts 17: 1-10 and the epistle 
to the Thessalonians, written soon after 
‘the Thessalonian ‘“‘group’”’ was formed, 
afford the clearest data to be found in 
the New Testament for the study of 
the characteristics of this new kind of 
““group”’ and the processes of its forma- 
tion. 

Three men entered Thessalonica and 
took lodgings in the Ghetto. They called 
upon the leaders of the Ghetto, and, since 
one of the three was a Jerusalem rabbi, 
he was invited to speak in the synagogue 
on the following Sabbath. In the mean- 
time the rabbi, who was the leader of 
the three, purchased raw material and 
began his work as a weaver of tent cloth. 
His trade continued to be his sole source 
of support during his residence in Thessa- 
lonica [1 Thess. 2: 9], with the exception 
of two purses sent to him by friends in 
Philippi, where one of the new groups 
had recently been formed [Phil. 4: 15, 16]. 
On the Sabbath in the synagogue the 
peculiar yiews of these travelers were 
developed. A new and startling dis- 
covery in the exegesis of the Hebrew 
scriptures had been made, namely, that 
the long expected Messiah of the Jews 
would appear in the world, die, be resur- 
rected from the dead and taken into the 
heavens foratime. The visitors further 
maintained that a Jew named Jesus, who 
some twenty years before had been cruci- 
fied in Palestine as a Messianic aspir- 
ant, had been raised from the dead and 
was therefore identified as the prophesied 
Messiah [Acts 17: 3, 4]. This Messiah, 
Jesus, they asserted, would soon return 
to judge the nations and inaugurate the 
Messianic kingdom of God [1 Thess. 1: 10]. 
For three Sabbaths they explained their 
views from the synagogue platform, and 
then, for reasons to be noted later, left 
the synagogue and continued for some 
months exploiting their views in some 
other building. 

A large group of people accepted these 
new views. The group was composed 
of some Jews; a much larger number of 
Greeks who, long before the arrival of 
these men, had been regular attendants 
upon the synagogue service, especially of 
Greek women from the higher social cir- 
cles of the city [Acts 17: 4]; and a large 
number of Greeks who had been adher- 
ents of the pagan faith [1 Thess. 1: 9, 10]. 

‘The characteristics of this new ‘“‘group” 
were the firm adherence of its members 
to the theory of Jesus’ Messiahship, the 
expectation that he would certainly re- 
turn to judge the nations and inaugurate 
his kingdom, and in the meantime a 
sense of personal fellowship with the 
Lord Messiah that inspired them to lives 

of unfailing good will towards their fel- 

lowmen, particularly towards other mem- 
bers of the group [1 Thess. 3: 11-13]. 

The Thessalonica of that day, like the 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 18. 
Text, Acts 17: 1-12. 
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modern Saloniki, was the seaport for a 
large and rich interior and had communi- 
cation by sea with all the Mediterranean 
world. Consequently this new group in 
Thessalonica soon became famous all 
through the Levant [1 Thess. 1: 8-10]. 

2. Opposition from the environment. 
Strangely enough these new groups gen- 
erally met with violent opposition. In 
Thessalonica the Jews were the prime 
instigators of the opposition. Their lead- 
ing men were, perhaps, envious of the 
wider hearing which the visiting rabbi 
succeeded in winning; but they were 
more profoundly disturbed by the fact 
that he proposed to admit all, regardless 
of national or social distinction, into this 
group that believed in the Messiah and 
waited for his kingdom. The Jews were 
able, perhaps by the use of bribes, to in- 
cite the loafers in the market place to 
acts of violence, and soon succeeded in 
making the visiting rabbi and his friends 
appear to the authorities to be politically 
suspicious and offensive. A leading mem- 
ber of the new group, in whose house 
Paul had been entertained, was put in 
bonds, probably to guarantee Paul’s de- 
parture from the city. In any case, Paul 
speedily left the city ; but emissaries of 
the Jews followed him and there was 
danger for a time that he would be assas- 
sinated. His friends did not feel at ease 
until a faithful bodyguard had brought 
him safely to Athens [Acts 17: 10, 13-15]. 
In Thessalonica after his departure slan- 
ders were industriously circulated about 
him. He was said to be a fanatic; his 
meetings were said to have been charac- 
terized by vile licentiousness (‘‘ unclean- 
ness”’); he was said to have been a rascal, 
whose one purpose was to get money or 
to gratify his ambition for popularity. 
Paul makes a spirited protest against 
these charges in 1 Thess. 2: 3-12, and pays 
his compliments to the Jewish slan- 
derers. 

In spite of all opposition from the en- 
vironment these new groups gained stead- 
ily in numbers and influence, so that Paul 
a little later could speak with enthusiasm 
concerning the progress of the movement 
[Col, 1: 5, 6]. The opposition was not so 
violent everywhere as in Thessalonica, 
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In the Berean Ghetto, for instance, the 
leading spirits happened to be men of 
broader mind and nobler disposition than 
those of the Thessalonian Ghetto. 

3. The modern church as a ‘social 
group.” There is need that the modern 
chureh come to a more distinct conscious- 
ness of itself as a social group like those 
of the apostolic days. We need to ask 
ourselves what are the characteristics 
that should distinguish the church from 
all other social groups and how these 
characteristics may be more effectively 
developed? What thought ought to arise 
instinctively in the mind of one who in 
city or village passes a building occupied 
by one of these groups for its meetings ? 
Ought the group to be differentiated from 
all others by the same characteristics 
that distinguished the apostolic churches ? 
Or have changing conditions modified 
these characteristics ? 
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Forward Movements in Sunday 


School Pedagogy 


Efforts are being made in Central Connecticut to 
meet the increasing demand for special training of 
Sunday school teachers. In many places the 
methods and acquisitions of trained pedagogists 
are being placed at their disposal. 

At South Church, New Britain, a course of twenty 
lectures is in progress on Child Nature and Reli- 
gious Pedagogy, by a representative of the Bible 
Norma) College of Hartford. These are thrown 
open to all Sunday school teachers and parents in 
the community who care to avail themselves of 
the opportunity, on payment of a nominal fee for 
expense. The response is justifying the hope that 
similar courses may be arranged for the future. 

Under Child Nature, such topics as these in their 
bearing on religious teaching are discussed by the 
lecturer and studied at home by the class: The 
Relation of Mind and Body; Heredity and Environ- 
ment; The Child’s Mental Development; Habit; 
The Self and the Social Feelings ; Children’s Inter- 
ests; Training the Will; The Religion of Child- 
hood. 

Religious Pedagogy is more particularly treated 
under these sub-topics: The Psychological Basis 
of Teaching Method; Essential Steps in a Good 
Method; An Illustrative Lesson with Discussion 
of Method and Manner in its Teaching ; Selection 
and Arrangement of Lesson Material; The Teach- 
ers’ Lesson Plan; Use of Illustrations; The Arts 
of Questioning and Story-telling. The result of 
the members’ work on these topics is discussed ina 
part of each hour. 

This school has also had a monthly teachers’ 
social for informal discussion of the school work. 
it affords opportunity for good fellowship, business 
and addresses by experts on various live topics 
connected with Sunday school work. 

At Fourth Church in Hartford, a shorter course 
on pedagogy, similar to the above, is given in con- 
nection with the monthly normal class. Several 
schools in the region are fortunate in having trained 
public school teachers, or graduates of normal or 
pedagogy courses, who are leading classes suited 
to conditions in each place. Bristol, Middletown 
and other near-by towns for two years have held 
union meetings, with lectures by eminent special- 
ists, and the remarkable interest manifested is 
sufficient evidence that teachers and parents in 
our churches appreciate the efforts to apply to 
religious training the attainments of the psycholo- 
gist and pedagogist. 

The Connecticut State Sunday School Association 
(interdenominationa)), realizing the need of normal 
training and knowing the difficulty of securing 
leaders in smaller schools, has prepared through 
a committee of eminent pastors and teachers a 
pamphlet on Teacher Training. This aims to help 
pastors and superintendents to carry on normal 
classes for systematic instruction on The teacher 
and his spiritual life; his Bible, his school, his 
scholar and his teaching—or, What he should be, 
should know, should do and how to do it.- Any one 
enrolling with the state general secretary, Mr, 
George F. Deming of New Haven, doing the required 
reading and passing examinations, may receive the 
state diplomas for initial or advanced courses. 

H. O. I 


The Hartford Ten-Mile Circuit 


The institution by Dr. Lamson of the Sunday four 
o’clock vesper service in First Church, Hartford, so 
successful under him, has been well sustained by 
Mr. Potter, and was followed last year by like sery- 
ices in Park and Windsor Avenue Churches, to 
the great satisfaction of large numbers. This year 
South Church has inaugurated a similar service, 
which has become deservedly popular. ‘Conducted, 
as they all are, with good taste, they contribute to 
the development of a devotional spirit and must 
leave permanent impressions for goodjupon many 
lives. 


CARRYING THE GOSPEL TO THE POOR 


At the annua) meeting of the Hartford City Mis- 
sionary Society, the agent of our local churches for 
conducting evangelistic work as well as incidental 
charitable work, its devoted missionary, Mr. H. J. 
Gillette, reported the past year as the most fruitful 
in spiritual results of any in bis five years’ connec 


tion with the organization. How far this is due to 
his 2,200 calls, 367 services conducted and his 
Christian courtesy in hearing the wants of his 2,000 
callers is only known on high. That no little credit 
is due to his fidelity no one cognizant of his labors 
would dispute. Under the auspices of the society 
a good work has been carried on among the Italians 
by Rey. Guiseppe Merlino, who is to give his whole 
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Park Church, Cloister, and Parish House, Norwich, Ct. 


time next year to his countrymen in Windsor 
Locks. Morgan Street Sunday School, also under 
the care of the society, has a unique attendance, 
the majority of the scholars being Jews and Italian 
Roman Catholics, with a few Irish of the same faith 
and a smaller number of Protestants. Another 
missionary, Miss Caroline E. Bartlett, has been 
doing excellent work superintending the primary 
department, conducting a Pleasant Hour Club on 
Monday afternoons for those who would not attend 
Sunday service, looking after a kitchen garden or 
little housekeepers’ class and visiting the children’s 
homes. A Loyalty Club, in the interest of young 
women, has also been conducted so successfully 
that a junior club of the same nature is now led 
by the same young lady. Surely our misslonary 
society has reason to thank God for the results of 
its work and to take courage. 


WINDSOR LOCKS WITH A PERMANENT PASTOR 


An event that augured good for the church in 
Windsor Locks was the installation, Oct. 24, of 
Franklin P. Reinhold as its pastor and teacher. A 
native of Ohio, a graduate of Western Reserve Col- 
lege and of Union Seminary and a successful pastor 
for four years of Grace Church, Holyoke, Mass., 
Mr. Reinhold comes to his charge well prepared to 
meet the warm expectations which have centered 
in him. The exercises of the installation service 
were preceded by an organ recital. The sermon, 
on Development of the Finest Type of Humanity 
through the Church, was by President Thwing, 
with whom Mr. Reinhold was associated as clerk 
during his college course. Other participants were 
Drs. J. H. Twichell, P. 8. Moxom, E. A. Reed, 
Rey. Messrs. W. W. Ranney and R. H. Potter, the 
latter giving a Welcome to Connecticut, This 
eburch has met with a great loss in the recent 
death of Dea. Jabez H. Hayden, who had been con- 
nected with it from its formation, and as clerk, 
treasurer and deacon had shown rare fidelity to 
the interests of the kingdom. 


HOCKANUM’S SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Despite a snowstorm which demoralized the 
trolley system about~- Hartford there was good 
attendance at the celebration, Dec. 14, of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Sonth (Hockanum) 
Church of East Hartford, of which, for ten years, 
Francis P, Bacheler has been pastor. The clerk, 
F. Howard Ensign, read a statistical paper, two 
laywomen gave historical papers, and another, one 
of reminiscence. At the afternoon service Rey. 
Messrs. F. R. Waite, W. P. Clancey and Herbert 


Macey, former pastors, with Rev. W. B. Tuthill, 
pastor of First Church, gave addresses of reminis- 
cence and congratulation. The evening service 
had to be resolved into one of song, owing to the 
inability of Dr. E. P. Parker to reach the church» 
and preach the anticipated sermon. The chureh 
has had steady growth and exerts a strong influence 
in the community. Its pastor has been thoroughly 


identified with the interests of the town and has 
been actively connected with educational matters, 
haying served on the school board and as acting 
visitor. The church promises to attain even greater 
prosperity than hitherto. L. W. H. 


a 


* The Southeastern Corner 


A NORWICH PARISH HOUSE 


Park Church, Noy. 2, dedicated and formally 
opened its Osgood Memorial Parish House, erected, 
at a cost of $40,000, by Mrs. H. H. Osgood in mem- 
ory of her late husband. It stands in the rear of 
the church, on a spacious lot given for this purpose 
by Colonel Osgood years before his death. The 
lower part is of brown stone, harmonizing with the 
church and chapel; the upper stories of lighter brick, 
securing individuality without incongruity. <A 
cloister joins the new house to the chapel. The 
interior is spacious and satisfying, with wide fire- 
places, carved stone in arch and capital, and stained 
windows. Rolling doors shut off small rooms or 
open out large halls almost indefinitely. The low- 
est floor, scarcely a basement, contains the dining- 
hall. On the main floor, ladies’ parlor and reading- 
room can be converted into one immense drawing- 
room. The second and third storles, arranged as a 
main floor and a large gallery, are given to the Sun- 
day school. Here, from a central space, open a 
large infant room, several smaller classrooms and 
alibrary. The gallery accommodates a large Bible 
class and other small classrooms, Every room 
closes by flexible doors, and when open is fn full 
view of the platform. Wide staircases at each end 
of the buliding, as well as corridors and main rooms, 
give an effect of space, beauty and usableness. 

In 1886, a fund was started by means of a“ yellow 
tea.” This fund, enlarged as time went on, was 
used for interior furnishings. Dr. 8. H. Howe, the 
pastor, said, in the dedication service, that the real 
cause for felicitation lay in the provision thus made 
for larger and more varied service. — 


PULPITS LATELY MANNED 


Three pastorless churches on the coast are in a 
fair way to secure sky-pilots. First Church of 
Christ in New London has somehow failed to 
secure a Methodist and has put up with a Congre- 


gationalist—Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth, a graduate 
of Amherst, ’88, “favorably known” on this coast, 
: 


Continued on page 41, 
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~ Record of the Week 
Calls 


Bosagp, WESLEY R., Dodge Center, Minn., to 
Waseca, 

BUSWELL, JESSE, Pecatonica, IIl., to Glenwood, 
Minn. 

DIxon, WM. R., Williams Bay ‘and N. Walworth, 
Wis., to Eagle River. Accepts, and is at work. 

FosTER, FRANK, Memorial Ch., St. Louis, Mo., to 
North Presb. Ch., in the same city. 

wy bar JAS. F., Durand, Mich., accepts call to 

vid. 

HANNANT, NORRISON E., Chicago Univ., to be- 

come ass’t pastor Fellowship Ch., Chicago, also 
to Chenoa. Declines the latter. 

HOOVER, FRANCIS T., Lockport, N. Y., to Cambria, 
Accepts. 

HOWARD, E. Lex, Morgan Park, IIL, to Plymouth 

_ Ch., Columbus, O. Accepts. 

-JENNE, A. F. (Friend), to Lake Ann, Mich. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

KERR, ALEX. (Pres.), New York, N. Y., declines 
call to Bar Harbor, Me. 

KETTLE, JOSEPH B., Rapid City, 8. D., to Amboy, 
Til. j 

Lurz, ADAM R., Bethlehem, Ct., accepts call to 
Oakville Ch., Waterbury, 

MACDONALD, ANGUS B., Jacksonville, Fla., to Bar 
Harbor, Me. 

MARTIN, ALBERT A., Auroraville, Wis, to Sey- 
mour, Maine, Galesburg and another station. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

MERRILL, WM. H., Ocheltree, Kan., to Wellsville. 
Accepts. 

MILLER, HENRY G., White Oaks, N. M., tod erome, 
Ariz, Accepts, and is at work. 

Moore, CuHAs. A., First Ch., Kewanee, IIl., to 
pea bs Ch., Davenport, Io. Accepts, to begin 

‘eb. 1, 

MOoxisk, CHAs. H., Princeton, Minn., accepts call 
to Barnesville, 

PAGE, JOHN, Rico, Col., to Villa Park Ch, Denver. 

PARK, ANDREW J., to remain another year at 
Leonard’s Bridge, Exeter, Ct. Accepts. 

ROBERTS, EDW., and Mrs. Rose, who has been sup- 
plying Wellsville, Kan., to Alma.’ 

STRANGE, WM. L., New Plymouth, Ida., to Ontario, 
Ore. Accepts, and is at work. 

“THURSTON, OAKLEY B., after six years at Reed 

* City, Mich., to Manhattan, Kan. Accepts. 

WATERS, N. MCGEE, First Ch , Binghamton, N. Y., 
accepts call to Tompkins Ave. Ch., Brookiyn. 

West, L. LesTER, First Ch., Winona, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Second Ch., Norwich, Ct., and is at 
work. 

‘WHITHAM, FRANK E,, First Ch., Ritzville, Wn., to 

_ become financial agent of Whitman College. Ac- 
cepts, goiag East soon. 


Stated Supplies 
FRENCH, CHAS, L., Appleton, Wis., at Kaukauna. 


Ordinations and Installations 


FARRILL, EDGAR T., i. Kenosha, Wis., Dec. 18. 
Sermon, Dr. W. A. Bartlett; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. L. H. Keller, Judson Titsworth and A. 
R. Thain, D.D. 

WALKER, HERBERT, i. Dec. 16, at Union Ch., Bart- 
lett, N. H. Sermon, Rev. George B. Spalding, Jr. ; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. S. Burrill, M. A, Lan- 
caster, 

Resignations 


BARNES, ALBERT E., Anoka, Minn. 

ERICKSON, ANDREW, Cragin Ch., Chicago, after 
six years of service. 

ROWLAND, JOHN H., Kaukauna, Wis. 

WoopMAN, GEO. E., JR., Monmouth, Me. 

YONKER, WILT R., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Dismissions * 


JACOBS, HERBERT H., Hanover St. Ch., Milwau- | 


kee, Wis., Dec. 16, Mr. Jacobs is to take charge 
of the work of the university settlement in Mil- 
waukee, ‘ 
; Personals 
‘EVANS, DAyip H., N; Hampton, N. H., repre- 
sented his town in the State Constitutional Con- 
vention. 
‘TEMPLE, WM. H.G., Plymouth Ch., Seattle, Wn., 
has recently been voted an increase of $500 in 
* salary. His church has also decided to employ 
a salaried Sunday school worker and to assume 
all expense of the Sunday school, permitting all 
Sunday school offerings to be devoted to missions. 
- The church is planning to support a foreign mis- 
sionary. 
American Board Personals 


MILLER, Jonn X., and wife have received appoint- 
ment tothe Madura Mission. Mr. Miller gradu- 
ates next June from Andover Seminary. 

Churches Organized and Recognized 


Fr. COBB, OKL., rec.,13 Dec. 20 members. 


‘The. Ragged School Union of London now 
groups its varied activities under the name of 
the Shaftesbury Society. Its Child-Cripples’ 
Mission brightens the lives of 5,000 of Lon- 
-don’s disabled children. ‘Cripples’ Parlors” 
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are furnished, where the children are taught 
and entertained, and small groups of children 
are in charge of visitors, who help them in 
bread-winning and secure the comforts which 
greatly obviate their sufferings. The Bare- 
foot Mission lends clothes to enable its 
protégés to accept the holidays of a fortnight, 
week or day which the “‘ Holiday Homes” and 
“Outings” offer. Then there are Christian 
Endeavor Societies, Bands of Hope, creches, 
mothers’ meetings, libraries, all kinds of 
schools, banks and popular lectures galore. 
Friends outside give their help through vari- 
ous societies, notably the Crutch and Kind- 
ness League, whose members write a letter 
or post a paper each month to some cripple. 


Pain in Stomach 


It has been said that a healthy person 
doesn’t know he has a stomach. 

How unhealthy the dyspeptic must be! 

He feels as if he were all stomach, and one 
thing that makes him feel so is that pain at 
the pit of the stomach—sometimes an “‘all-gone 
feeling,” sometimes a ‘‘ burning sensation.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
ard Pills 


Cure dyspepsia, invigorate and tone the whole 
digestive system. Accept no substitutes. 


The Phillips Brooks Number 


January 3, 1903 


In view of the fact that this month marks the tenth 
anniversary of the death of Phillips Brooks, Ze Congre- 
-gationalist has signalized the anniversary by publishing from 
men who knew him well and who are best qualified to treat 
.of the various sides of his character and career a series”of 
noteworthy articles. 
We have printed a large edition, but immediate orders 
for extra copies are advised, that there may be no disappoint- 
ment. ; 


ORDER NOW 


It is a valuable number alike for those who knew Dr. 
Brooks personally, for those who knew him only at a distance 
but were influenced by his personality and his preaching, and 
for the general Christian public which needs to hold in memory 
its greatest leaders. 

It is a good number to scatter among young people, or to 
mail to your friends near or at a distance. 


Single copies, 10 cents; in packages of ten, 50 
cents, postage paid. 


Address The Pilgrim [Press Boston 


FROM WILD 


Eight hours in twenty-four are passed in 
sleep. This makes the “bed” the most im- 
portant article of furniture in a house, The 
“hed”? means the mattress. It should be made 
of horse hair brought from Buenos Ayres or 
Montevideo. On arrival here, it is unpacked, 
sorted, classified by colors, cleaned, sterilized 
and then spun into a rope, being boiled and 
dried to set the curl. After this, it is picked 
and ready for use. 

Such fae costs us from 35 to 45 cents a 


ound, but it lasts a lifetime and only needs to 
pound, put ) 

be * éd out” once in half a dozen years. 
It ea asts a quarter of acentury. We buy 


enormous quantities and sell it very close to 


cost. 
When any mattress is offered at less than our 


figures it is not pure Ea hair, be is adul- 5 
ed with goat or hog hair costing 6c.a pound. — 
ianican lene hair, and you are bound to find our price the lowest. 


bedding department is worthy of your inspection. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Insist upon genuine South 
Our hygienic 
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COMMENTS ON THE DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


[The Daily Bible Readings suggested for 
the year and printed in The Congregational- 
ist Handbook have for their subject The 
Words of Christ and of the Apostles. Begin- 
ning herewith we shall print from week to 
week short devotional comments on the cen- 
tral thought of each passage, which we hope 
will serve to direct attention and heighten the 
effect of thereading. Both the Scripture pas- 
sages and the comments are designedly brief, 
because intended for busy people and planned 
rather to provoke, than to satisfy, thought. } 


Jan. 1. The Divine Shepherd —Psalm 23. 

The spirit of the Shepherd Psalm is an ap- 
propriating spirit. 1t deals with “mine” and 
“thine” in the happiest sense of a warm per- 
sonal relation. Its faith is not bound by its 
own imperfect imagery. Its thought begins 
with daily food and rest; it comes out at last 
to the house of the Lord. The sheep becomes 
a child; the fold, our eternal inheritance. 
Here is our portion and our hope in all expe- 
riences through all the years of life. 


Jan. 2. The Word of God.—John 1: 1-18. 

This is John’s picture of a divine expect- 
ancy, the Everlasting Father working and 
waiting for opportunity of revelation to our 
souls. Such mystery of the beginnings has 
no terror for the disciple because it is a mys- 
tery of light. The dawn is suffused with the 
glory of eternal, loving forethought that ex- 
pects our love as its return, 

Jan. 3. The First Recorded Words of Jesus.— 

Luke 2: 41-52, 

We have no record of the intimate private 
life of Jesus. The twilight communion of 
mother and of son, the talk of the boys and 
girls about the doorstep or the hearth, the 
companionships of school, the beginnings of 
friendship with Peter, James and John, with 
Mary and Martha and Lazarus, have left no 
trace. But the first words of definite public 
committal to his life work have come down 
to us. Already in the boy’s heart the great 
twin thoughts of perfect life were regnant— 
the thought of the Fatherhood of God and the 
thought of companionship with him in work. 


Jan. 4. John the Forerunner.—Luke 3: 1-9. 
The forerunner is not like his Lord. Jesus 
was never in a hurry; John is a man driven, 
as if by a wind of the desert that carries all 
before it. He does his work because he must 
and not, primarily, because he loves it. He 
lives, as Elijah lived, in the storm, and his 
temptation is impatience with the ways of 


CURING 
CONSUMPTION. 
When Scott’s Emulsion 


makes the consumptive gain 
flesh it is curing his consump- 
tion. 


Exactly what goes on inside 
to make the consumptive gain 
weight when taking Scott's 
Emulsion is still a mystery. 

Scott’s Emulsion does some- 
thing to the lungs too that re- 
duces the cough. More weight 
and less cough always mean 
that consumption is losing its 
influence over the system. 


Scott’s Emulsion is a relia- 
ble help. Send for Free Sample, 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pear! St., N. ¥ 


God. In like temptation, O, my soul! remem- 
ber what manner of spirit thou art of- not the 
spirit of Elijah or of John, but the more cheer- 
ful, confident and hopeful spirit of Jesus 
Christ. 


Jan 5. John’s 

3: 10-20. 

“ With the Holy Spirit and with fire.” This 
is not an alternative, it is a sequence. The 
fire is the image of the Holy Spirit’s work. 
He who has been baptized with the Spirit will 
have fire for ministry and fire for purging. 
The true disciple is an enthusiast and the love 
of evil in his soul is consumed, as dross is sep- 
arated in the furnace. 


Jan. 6. Fulfilling Righteousness.—Matt. 3: 

13-17. 

This was not Christian baptism, but the sign 
of consecrationand expectancy. Jesus joined 
himself to those who were separated from the 
world and looking for the coming of the king- 
dom. This was fulfilling righteousness through 
order and observance. This is still his atti- 
tude. Labor and look for the coming of God’s 
kingdom, and the companionship of Jesus be- 
comes the portion of your days. 


Jan. 7. The First Disciples.—John 1: 35-42. 

With what sweetness do these recognitions 
of John’s stormy soul describe the character 
and work of Jesus! “Behold the Lamb of 
God!’ The whole deep spiritual meanings of 
a thousand years of sacrifice were in the 
word. The Angel of the Annunciation and 
John, the desert preacher, agree in this. He 
shall bear the sins of his people. No wonder 
John’s disciples, stirred to their depths by his 
preaching of repentance and his gall to right- 
eousness, fresh from the renewed encounter 
with their own bosom sins, gladly turned to 
Jesus. There is no word more full of honor 
to be said for John, than that he gave them 
willingly to a greater than himself. 


Jan. 8. Philip and Andrew.—John 1: 43-51. 

Christ’s accepted invitation makes us wit- 
nesses. Andrew finds Peter, Philip, Nathan- 
iel. It raises the question whether Christians 
of today have really made any great discovery 
in Jesus, when they are so oath to talk about 
him to their friends. 


Prophecy of Christ.—Luke 


Jan.9. Answering Temptation.— 

Deut. 8: 1-3. 

Strength of temptation is in direct pro- 
portion to the weakness of our sense of the 
presence and love of God. Jesus could never 
prove himself the Son of God by distrust of 
his Father’s care. For us, too, faith is son- 
ship. When we leave God out of the account 
we are standing outside the threshold of our 
Father’s house. 


Jan. 10. The Second Temptation.—Matt. 4: 

5-7; Ps. 91: 11, 12; Deut 6: 16-19. 

The tempter proposes an intrusion, with 
a miracle to save the intruder from death, or 
from arrest. His quotation is apt, but neither 
reverent nor convincing. It is in their own 
right calling that the word of the Lord comes 
to his children. The roof of the temple was 
no place for Jesus—much less the mid-air 
between roof and pavement. He would not 
begin his mission as an’ intruder on the sacred 
places and then challenge his Father to save 
him from the consequences. He answers 
Scriptare with Scripture, but his quotation 
is both apt and reverent. True handling of 
the Word grows out of an obedient heart, 
It was not because Jesus knew th fe that 
he was able to draw weapons from 
but because he knew it by heart. 


Matt. 4: 1-4; 


ory, 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Jan. 4-10. Week of Prayer Topics. 
{For prayer meeting editorial see page 8.) 


He who gets up every time he falls will get 
up by and by to stay.—Proverbdial Philos- 
ophy. 
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& RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Sure, Effective. 
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This is the house the 
young couple saved and 
paid for in five years. 


A Young Couple 
Were Married 5 Years Ago 


He had a moderate salary. They started simply and saved. But they didn’t 
skimp. They gave little dinners and heard the best lectures. In five years 
they had saved enough to pay for the house at the head of this page. 


Another Young Couple Were Married, Too 


- 


They put by $7 a week, and the house at the bottom of this page is now theirs, 
—entirely paid for. A third young couple’s income was $16 per week. They 
saved $8 of it, and bought and paid for the house at the bottom of this page. 


How these and 97 others did it, step by step, dollar by dollar, is all told in 
the great series, “How We Saved For a Home,’’—100 articles by 100 people 


who saved for and now own their own homes on an 


Average Salary of $15 a Week: None Higher Than $30 


This great series will run for an entire year in 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


For ONE DOLLAR, for a year’s subscription, you get the whole series. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘ This is the 
isa oe. yo house paid for 
ay, Save \ out of a salary 
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In and Around New York 


A Double Secretaryship 


Rey. Charles W. Shelton was elected secre- 
tary of the State Home Missionary Society, 
with the idea that he will become superin- 
tendent of the Church Extension Society of 
New York city, whose object is to help build 
churches. The appointment is regarded as 
a promotion, and will probably be accepted. 
Mr. Shelton has been for eleven years field 
secretary of the C. H. M.S., with headqauar- 
ters in New York. If he takes up the state 
and metropolitan work an aggressive cam- 
paign is hoped for, in the latter department 
especially, including the building of the much 
needed church in North New York. 


Plymouth's Parish House 


A decision of the board of education to 
erect a school on lots adjoining Plymouth 
Church promises to block a plan of the con- 
gregation to erect on that property a Beecher 
Memorial parish building. The site of May- 
flower mission of Plymouth is soon to be taken 
by the city for the approach of one of the East 
River bridges, and the plan was to add to the 
money received for it and erect the memorial 
building. An option had been secured on the 
lots adjoining the church, but the action of the 
education board came before definite arrange- 
ments could be made. A meeting of the con- 
gregation was held Jast week, at which it was 
decided to make an effort to get the board to 
find a new site for its proposed school. The 
Beecher Memorial, if erected, will include 
provision for various clubs, educational fea- 
tures and other facilities for modern church 
work. Many young people attend Plymouth, 
and the building, it is thought, would provide 
a means of holding them and of attracting 
others. 


An East Side Chapel Given Up 


Heavenly Rest Episcopal Church is to give 
up its East Side chapel and devote all its en- 
ergies to the parish church at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-fifth Street. The chapel building 
was the property of another Episcopal par- 
ish and was recently sold to the New York 
Central Railroad, so that continuance of the 
work would involve the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a new building. This 
would cost fully $80,000, which Dr. Parker 
Morgan and his vestry think might better be 
put into the endowment fund of the parish 
church. The Fifth Avenue neighborhood is 
so rapidly changing that the church will soon 
be surrounded with business places and must 
seek a new site unless heavily endowed. It 
is significant of changing conditions in what 
was a fashionable part of New York that a 
church has to abandon its mission work to 
Save the parent organization. 


A Double Pastorate Shared 


The Collegiate Church of New York, the 
largest Reformed church in the city, has 
called to its ministry Drs. John G. Fagg and 
Henry Evertson Cobb, both of whom have 
been serving as ministers in charge of local 
collegiate churches for some years. The 
situation has this peculiar feature: In the 
Middle and West End churches, now served 
by Drs. Fagg and Cobb, there will be no 
change in ministerial relations, but their min- 
isters will have a standing in the consistory of 
Collegiate Charch equal to that of Drs. Coe, 
Burrell and Mackay. The consistory main- 
tains five churches and three chapels on Man- 


_ hattan Island and is the oldest church organi- 


zation in New York, dating from 1628, Dr. 
Cobb recently declined a call to Central Con- 
gregational Church, Providence. 


Two New Tunnels 


The entrance of the Pennsylvania R xilroad 
to New York city through a tunnel under the 
Hiudson was assured by the recent granting 
of a franchise to the company by the board of 
aldermen. Opposition to the plan, said to be 
in the interest of organized labor, has delayed 


| 


| 


the work nearly four months, but the railroad 
company promises to go immediately to work 
and expects to have its station bailt at Thirty- 
third Street and Seventhand Eighth Avenues, 
and trains running through New York, in three 
years. This enormous undertaking involves 
not only the building of a series of tunnels 
under the Hudson River and New York city 
sixty feet below street level, but also a tunnel 
connection under the East River with the Long 
Island Railroad. The effect on New York will 
bea practical widening of the city. That is, it 
will open up sections on Long Island and in 
New Jersey heretofore difficult of access. 
New York travel will probably always be 
mainly north and south, but the new connec- 
tions will carry part of the people east and 
west, relieving other lines now congested. 
Another tunnel under the Hudson, the fran- 
chise for which was passed the same day as 
the Pennsylvania, will further help the subur- 
ban traffic. This is planned to enable Jersey 
trolley lines to land passengers in New York 
city, avoiding the ferry. OG. N. A, 


Oa Reading Agamemnon by 
Aeschylus 


The story’s ended: Fling the window wide; 
Let the June sunlight leap across the room. 
How likea spirit it comes through the gloom, 

And draws the old black tragic veil aside! 

All day the passion of the Argive queen, 
All day Cassandra’s fate-words, half unsung, 
Like a dark storm-cloud o’er my soul, have 
hung, 
With choral thunders breaking through 
between. 

We've heard the tale a human life can tell; 
Come, hear the stories Nature’s heart can 

speak, 

Hear June’s rich rhymes die adown the dell, 


And each tree’s chorus grander than the 
Greek ! 
Cassandra-thoughts, with more than Loxian 
spell, 
Come singing to us from the mountain’s 
peak ! 


—Phillips Brooks. 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifierin nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; itis nota drug at 


all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- - 


purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 


or another, but probably the best char- . 


coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat. I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them ; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in somesense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozen- 
ontop in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
' BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 11-17. Bringing Others to Christ. 
John 1: 40-45; 4: 6-10; Mark 5: 19, 20, 

Too often the raising of this subject causes 
a certain inward disquiet, not to say irrita- 
tion. If we honestly ask ourselves whom we 
have brought to Christ, or tried to bring to 
him, during the last year, the answer is likely 
_ to be unsatisfactory. Have we gone outof our 
Way even once or twice to invite any one to 
_ church or to ask another to read something 

that would help him toward Christ? Further- 
more, we are obliged to confess that our own 
relation to Christ is not so intimate as to make 
our words and efforts in his behalf as force- 
ful as they ought to be. We have intellectual 
difficulties, perhaps, with regard to the narra- 
tive of his life or, what is more probable, we 
are living on an immeasurably lower moral 
plane than he habitually dwelt on. 


So before we consider ways and mans we 
are forced back upon something underlying 
all methods and devices. We must reconsider 
our personal relations to the Lord Jesu3 
Christ. We must sense anew the fact that 
when he first attached men to himself he 
declared that their first and only business 
thereafter was to catch men. We Christians 
forget too often that we are in the fishing 
business, that the only reason why a church 
should not die is that it is making disciples 
out of worldly-minded people and that the 
only justification for claiming the hopes and 
inspirations of the gospel ourselves is that 
we are day by day undertaking to share them 
with others. 


If we thus go down to the foundations of 
personal religion we shall get a flood of light 
upon the problem how to bring men to Christ. 
If the purpose be once established, if one’s 
. ruling attitude fosters personal interest in 
individuals, then one will find plenty of chan- 
nels through which to send his infiuence. 
We have two splendid brotherhoods, one in 
the Episcopal Church and one in the other 
denominations, which propose certain defi- 
nite ideals. There is the “ Win One” under- 
taking, which has been instrumental in lead- 
ing many to Christ. Such associated efforts 
based on effective working principles are 
good. But one need not depend upon any 
formal pledge. If we were able to tabulate 
the human instrumentalities influential in 
conversions during the last twelve months, 
it would be found, I think, that the greatest 
number were to be ascribed, not to great re- 
vivals, not to perfunctory button-holing of oth- 
ers, not to preaching even, but to the touch of 
life upon life, as the mother has poured out 
her very life blood in behalf of her children, 
as men have lived Christianity in shops and 
factories and in the street, as they have gone 
about their daily business with large and 
loving thoughts of their fellowmen. 


And it is a comfort to remember that nec- 
essary as is the human medium between God 
and man, the agencies of the spiritual world 
are constantly at work also. Otherwise we 
could never muster-up courage to speak to 
our mates; otherwise it wouid do no good for 
us to put our hand upon their shoulder and 
say, gently, “I wish you were a Christian.” 
God commits to us the precious privilege of 
helping to bring men into his kingdom, and sup 
plements our fitful and blundering attempts 
by surrounding those whom we may approach 
with invisible influences sent direct from him 
to guide them to their Saviour and ours. 


Give us this day our daily bread, we pray, 
And give us, likewise, Lord, our daily 
_ thought, 
That our poor souls may strengthen as they 
_ ought, 
And starye not on the husks of yesterday. 
ma —Phillips Brooks. 
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NINETY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JULY, 1902. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks 


Special Deposits in Trust Companies..... 430,586.48 | 
Real EState .....cc.cccsecsccscecess see 1,608,892.06 
United States Bonds... 2,050,000,00 
State and City Bonds.. 1,364,500.00 
Railroad Bonds......... 1,285,925.00 
Water and Gas Bonds.. 97,500.00 
Railroad Stocks ..........++++ see» 6,662,550.00 
Pte CORN (occ var Mat svc ayn sais viele’ wa5 x 109,000.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stecks............+-+++ 508,250.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on : 5 
Real Estate... ....ccssvessccsccrccase 124,550.08 
Premiums uncoliected and in hands of : 
AGONtS.... 2. n ee ceercecacersnceessensoneee 991,446.48 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1902 50,562 87 


$15,918,449.43 | 


LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital. ..+..2....+.+s . 
Reserve Premium Fund... 
Unpaid Losses,.......--.+- 


- #3,000,000.00 
5,405,511.00 
718,796.65 


Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other 
aims SA chctree aig 675,454.43 
Reserve for TaxeS,.....0-..cseeseceees 50,000.00 
Net Surplus. ....ccccccccssccccscseccecss eid 6,068,687 .35 
so #15, 918,449.43 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders &9,068,687.35 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. ° 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2d Vice-Prest. 


MANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3d Vice-Prest, | 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS,2 gyoncraries 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY, § S¢creraries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass't Secretary. 


$634,686.54 | 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, {31 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


INVESTMENT BONDS (ecec'§y Counts: cities 


| Towns and other Municipalities in the Middie West 
| always forsale. Choice bonds netting the small as well 
| as the large investor 5 per cent. and sometimes more a 
| specialty. Many others have invested in these bonds sat- 
isfactorily. Why not you also? 37 years’ experience. 
Highest references, Write promptly and get particulars. 


GEO. M. BRINKERHOFF, Springfield, Illinois. 


O/ MONEY CAN BE SAFELY 


invested in sums of $1,000 to $5,000 
oO in Kansas City real estate mort- 
gages. I attend to collections of 
interest on old loans and the making of 
new ones. I invite correspondence from 
conservative investors. Refer to Western 
Exchange Bank or National Bank of Commerce, Kansas 
| City. J. W. HACKETT, 
202 Arlington Building, Kaneas City, Me, 
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Observance of Forefathers’ 
Day 


BOSTON 


The Boston Congregational Club celebrated with 
the annual banquet and presence of ladies. Mr. 
Henry M. Moore presided. The Schubert Quartet 
and Mr. J. H. Loud, organist of Harvard Church, 
Brookline, furnished music, the vocal selections 
being open to criticism for their sentimentality and 
inappropriateness. 

Devotions were conducted by Dr. Willard Scott 
of Worcester and Rev. D. W. Waldron of the City 
Missionary Society. 

Addresses were by Dr. E. P. Parker of Hartford 
and Hon. John D. Long, ex-Secretary of the Navy. 
The dominant note, unlike that of the dinner of last 
year, was one of optimism. Dr. Parker delighted 
all by his convincing proof, drawn from autobi- 
ography, biograpby, and ancient journals, of the 
Sunnier Side of Puritan Life and Character. He 
showed by a great variety of incidents and quota- 
tions, that ‘ Puritanism had in its ranks wholesome, 
kind, lovable people—not austere or crabbed,” who 
believed life worth living, and could not have under- 
stood the modern skepticism on that point. “ Their 
character,” he contended, ‘had all the fineness of 
grain and firmness of fiber which made it capable 
of the highest culture.” Dr. Parker’s flowing, dis- 
tinetly literary style and his wit added to the 
charm of the paper. 

Mr. Long began with that skillful byplay and wit 
which have made him well known for many years 


Continued on page 41. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 5, 


10.30 A. M. Devotional service. Rev. F. H. Page, 
leader. 


SUFFOLK BRANCH, W. B. M., annual prayer meeting 
in the vestry of Old South Church, Boston, Jan. 8, 
12 M.to4¥P.M. A change of leaders each hour. 


Deaths 


CHRISTENSEN—In Hamden, Ct. 


. suddenly, Dec. 19. 
Rey. Nils C. Christensen, aged 52 years. He has care¢ 


for Swedish and Danish churches, bis last charge hav- 
ing been the Danish church in New Haven, Ct., from 
which he retired some time ago. 

CU MMINGS—In Newton, Mass., Dec. 19, suddenly, Rob- 
ert F. Cummings, for 35 years business manager and 
agent of the American Tract Society, at its New Eng- 
land branch store in Boston, aged 62 years. 

KITTREDGE—In Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 14, Miss 
Helen M. Kittredge. Buried at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

READ—In Montreal, Can., Dec. 16, Rev. Francis W. 
Read, missionary of the American Board for ten years 
in W. Africa. aged 43 yrs. Mr. Read came home on 
furlough about three months ago, apparently well, al- 
though yery tired. A disease of the bones of the 
mouth developed immediately, which prcved incur 
able. He leaves a wife and six young children. 


SILAS S. HARTHAN 


F Mr. Silas Smith Harthan died in West Boylston, Mass., 
Sept. 18, 1902, aged 88 years; and his wife, Mary (Ross) 
Harthan, Dec. 6, aged (almost) 86. Married in 1836, 
she united with the church that same year, and he in 
1843. Kight children survive to mourn their loss and 
five have gone before them to their heavenly home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harthan were people “after God’s own 
heart;” earnest, humble, devoted Christians, “ Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.” J.E. D. 


CHARLES FAYETTE GOODWIN 
Charles F. Goodwin, an old and respected resident of 
Waterbury, Ct., died Nov. 25. at his home, 35 Park Ave , 
ps ey seventy-eizht. In continuous business at one 
stand for fifty years without a financial difficulty or 
rotested check, and passing safely over the waves of 
usiness depression from time to time with steadily 
increasing business, js a record few men in this oy can 
equal. Such its his enviable record. He founded the 
firm of ©. F. Goodwin & Sons, carriage manufacturers, 
of Spring Street. 
for over fifty years, beloved and esteemed by all. 


MARY ELIZABETH (MCQUESTEN) SARGEANT 

Mary Elizabeth McQuesten, daughter of James and 
Louisa (Page) McQuesten, was born in Wentworth, 
N. H., May 13, 1836, but most of her life was spent in 
Plymouth, N. H., where she united with the Congrega- 
tional church in 1858. She was educated at the Holmes 
Academy of Plymouth, Bradford Academy, Mass., and 
spent several years in travel abroad with her husband, 
Cyrus Sargeant, whom sbe married in 1873, and who 
died July 24. 1902. Of their four children, a son and 
daughter are living. Mrs. Sargeant’s life was very closely 
identified with the interests of the whole community. 
She was not only a stanch and generous friend of the 
ehureh, but her {Influence was felt throughout the town 
and state. She was awoman of strong personal char- 
acter, outspoken and firm In her convictions, but so 
broadaninded and practical, in dealing with the prob- 
lems of life, that many sought her advice and counted 
ber a true friend. She was deeply interested in missions 
and was for several years the president of the New 
Hampshire Female Cent Institution and Home Mission- 
a’ A nion, 

any will miss the help received from her, for her 

gquies deeds of charity were numerous and with these 

ere was always the genuine love of a noble Christian 
woman. She died Dec. 12, 1902, and the interment 
was at Forest Hills, Boston. 


om | 


An exemplary member of the church | 
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Complete authorized edition, of over 21,000 pages. 
unauthorized reprint which the original publishers in England 
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to the authors of the work. 
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boxed for safe shipment. 
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case with the old-fashioned commentaries. 
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UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
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2326 and 2328 Washington Bt., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
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ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


PROF. FRANK K. SANDERS 


| the well-known teacher, writer and lecturer 
on Biblical subjects, and Dean of Yale Uni- 
_ versity Divinity Schoo], writes thus about 


_ THE PILGRIM TEACHER 


| “JT wish to congratulate the society on the 
high standard ard uniform excellence of 
|The Pilgrim Teacher. Congregational 
| schools which follow the International Lessons 
| surely have no excuse for going to other 
_bublishers for their literature, As a manual 
_of genera] suggestiveness to superintendents 
and teachers, whatever the lessons may be, 
| it has very real value. 


FRANK K, SANDERS.” 


| Do the teachers in your Sunday school have 

the Pilgrim Teacher? Ought they not to have 

‘it for 1903? The cost is 10 cents per quarter 
in clubs, and a sample is free. 
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Observance of Forefathers’ 
Day 


(Continued from page 40.) 


as one of the most facile and keen of our after- 
dinner speakers, and for a while it seemed as if he 
might forget that he was giving a formal address 
rather than an after-dinner speech. But in time 
he struck the serious note and dealt with the Pil- 
grims’ history and its consequences, arguing that 
the colony at Plymouth had more of a commercial 
motive in seeking this country than has sometimes 
been taken into account by historians, but not over- 
looking the dominating spiritual ends they had in 
view. Himself of the Pilgrim ratier than the 
Puritan type, the speaker naturally dwelt with 
pride on the catholicity of spirit of the Pilgrims, 
and their larger share in shaping not only the polit- 
ical but the religious ideals of the country. Looking 
about him today Mr. Long finds more Christlikeness 
in men’s conduct than ever before, and is confident 
as to the future of the nation. M. 
AMESBURY, MASS. 

The Republican Club celebrated Dec. 20 with 
addresses on the Covenanters, the Puritan Woman 
and Her Influence, America as the Mother of 
Opportunity, of Free Schools, of Progress.—The 
Men’s Congregational Club held its service at Main 


' Street Church on the 21st, being highly favored in 


its speaker, President Raymond of Union College. 

He analyzed the character of the Puritan, and paid 

glowing tribute to his independence, love of liber ty, 

devotion to conscience and his wholeheartedness, 

The musical numbers included The Breaking Waves 

Dashed High and Eichberg’s To Thee, O Country. 
CONCORD, N. H. 


The Central New Hampshire Club met at South 
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Church, Dec. 17, with a large attendance. The 
address was by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt of Hartford 
Seminary, on The Ministry of Song. The musical 
features included an organ recital, with chimes. 


Cc. 
HAMPTON, N. H. 


Over 120 members and guests of the Pascataqua 
Club gathered for an all-day meeting at this country 
church, Dec. 18. The morning hour was occupied 
with social greetings and the report of the Outlook 
Committee, on Work for Boys, presented by Rev. 
George E. Lake of Stratham. The addresses were 
by Dr. W. T. McElveen of Shawmut Church, Boston, 
on American Puritanism Old and New, and Rev. N. 
M. Calhoun of Winsted, Ct., on the Yankee Farmer. 

WASHINGTON, D. c. va 

The club held a patriotic meeting, with banquet, 
at First Church, Dec. 22. Addresses were by Dr. 
J. L. Ewell, its president, Commissioner H. L. West 
and Dr. H. B. Brown, justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. Dr. R. H. McKim, rector of Epiph- 
any Church, defined Virginia’s Contribution to the 
Making of the Republic, and Dr. C. J. Ryder talked 
interestingly of the American Highlanders. The 
front cover of the program bears a fine cut of the 
John Robinson Church in Gainsborough, Eng., and 
the back cover the hymn, ‘' Goodly were thy tents, 
O Israel!” 

COLUMBUS, 0. 

First Chureh, Dr. Washington Gladd«n, pastor, 
entertained the club Dec. 18, when Pres. ©. F. 
Thwing, D.D., of Cleveland set forth The Ideals of 
the Pilgrims. 

ELYRIA, 0. 

The Men’s Class of First Church, now in its third 
year, celebrated with a banquet, at which 120 men 
satdown. The address was by Hon. W. T. Clark of 
Cleveland.. The class, which numbers many lead- 
ing men of the city, has made itself a live factor in 
the community by its handling of present day ques- 
tions. 0. 

TOLEDO, O. 

The club met on the 22d inst. at Second Church 
with good aitendance and listened to a poetic, 
picturesque and eloquent portrayal of The Result- 
ant Pilgrim, by Dr. C. W. Hiatt of Cleveland. He 
discerned the spirit of the Pilgrims in many of the 
founders of our country, in John Robinson, Milton, 
Oiiver Cromwell and the Quaker Penn. In our 
day the notable Pilgrimis the stanch and resolute 
reformer and patriot, President Roosevelt. An 
excellent original poem by Rev. C. M. Burkholder, 
pastor of the entertaining church, was sung to the 
une of America. K, 

MIL WAUKEE, WIS. 


Dr. A. A. Berle was guest of honor when the club 
met at Hotel Pfister, Dec. 16. Among Puritan 
Ideals for the Twentieth Century he reeommended 
high-heartedness, inflexible devotion to ethical 
ideals, moral purity, courage, depth, virility and 
heroism. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

The Minnesota Club was fortunate in securing for 
its meeting at Park Avenue Ch., Dec. 15, Pres. 
D. F. Bradley, D.D., of Iowa College, who set forth 
The Development of Fellowship in Congregational 
Churches. Twenty names were proposed for mem- 
bership. 

FARGO, N. D. 

The Red River Valley Club met in} Pirie’s Hall, 
Dec. 16, and enjoyed a program of toasts, music, 
etc. The principal address was by Rev. G. B. 
Barnes of Valley City, on The New New England. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Puget Sound Club celebrated, Dec. 17, with First 
Church, Tacoma. Eight short addresses on The 
Pilgrim Spirit in the Twentieth Century were fol- 
lowed by discussion. Interest in the work of the 
club was never so great as now. Ss. 


Connecticut 
[Continued from page 34.) 


his first pastorate having been in Mystic. The 
choice of Norwich Second is not yet made public. 
Stonington Point is receiving supplies of grace 
from Yale undergraduates. 


GROTON IN HER NEW EDIFICE 


Chandeliers are hung and electric connections 
made, but delay in securing the living current from 
the power house interfered with the Christmas 
exercises. A recent prayer meeting was given up, 

owing to the impossibility of securing fuel. The 
Sunday school has never been so large, while the 
congregation attend better on stormy Sundays than 


in the old building. ¥. A.B 
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THE RIGHT THING. 


A New Catarrh Cure, which is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front. 


« 
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For oi. years, BAGATeD RAL. Guaiacol 
and Hydrastin have been recognized as 
standard remedies for catarrhal troubles, 
but they have always been given sep- 
arately and only very recently an ingen- 
ious chemist succeeded in combining 
them, together with other antiseptics, 
into a pleasant, effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the 
name of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and it 
has met with remarkable success in the 
cure of nasal catarrh, bronchial and 
throat catarrh and in catarrh of the 


‘stomach. 


Mr, F. N. Benton, whose address is care 
of Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: ‘‘ When 
I run up against anything that is good I 
like to tell people of it. I have been 
troubled with catarrh more or less for 
some time, last winter more than ever. 
Tried several so-called cures, but did not 
get any benefit from them. About six 
weeks ago I bought a 50cent box of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and am glad to 
say that they have done wonders for me 
and I do not hesitate to let all my friends 
know that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
the right thing.” 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of Hotel Griffon, 
West 9th Street, New York City, writes: 
“JT have commenced using Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets and already they have given 
me better results than any catarrh cure I 
have ever tried.” 

A leading physician of Pittsburg ad- 
vises the use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
in preference to any other treatment for 
catarrh of the head, throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to in- 
halers, salves, lotions or powder, and are 
much more convenient and pleasant to 
take and are so harmless that little chil- 
dren take them with benefit as they con- 
tain no opiate, cocaine or any poisonous 
drugs. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets at 50 cents for full size package and 
they are probably the safest and most re- 
liable cure for any form of catarrh. 


THE TREND OF THE CENTURIES 


By Rev. A. W. ARCHIBALD, D.D. 
$1.00 net, postpaid 


A series of vivid historical pictures 
showing the hand of God in human 
history. Graphic, eloquent, suggestive 
and valuable. 
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Natura Naturans 


: h 


Read at a dinner gicen to Phillips Brooks by the Clericus 


Club, Sept. 24, 1883 


Natura, Mistress of the Earth, 
A study hath, they say, 

Where century by century, 
She sitteth molding clay. 


Fast as the images are wrought, 
Her lattice wide she throws, 

And on the ample window-sill 
Arranges them in rows. 


A sprightly critic happening by, 
One idle summer’s morn, 

Made bold to chaff this lady fair, 
In half good-natured scorn. 


“Natura, Bona Dea,” said he, 
“I’m bored to death to find 

What everlasting sameness marks 
These products of your mind. 


“The men you sculpture into form 
Might just as well be rolled; 

Peas in a pod are not more like, 
Nor bullets from one mold. 


“Dear lady, quit the ancient ruts, 
Retake the point of view; 

Do differentiate a bit, 
Evolve us something new.” 


Piqued was the goddess at that word, 
Resentful flashed her eye, 

While all the artist in her rose 
To give his taunt the lie. 


“I'll show you something fresh,” she cried, | 
“l’ll teach you how it looks ; ’’— | 
Then plunged her finger in the clay, | 
And modeled Puinuirs Brooks! 
—W. R. Huntington. 


In and Around Chicago 


Another Church Dedicated 


The North Shore people are rejoicing in the | 
eompletion and dedication of a portion of 
their stately edifice. Within three years Mr, 
Ainslie, the pastor, has gathered a church 
with more than two hundred members and 
secured property worth not less than $40,000, 
on which there is an obligation of $10,000 to 
the Church Building Society, bearing interest 
at three per cent. and payable in ten years: 
The sermon Sunday morning by the pastor 
was heard by a large audience. During the 
morning and, afternoon service the congrega- 
tion responded to the request of Professor 
Curtiss for money, and subscribed over $8,000 ! 
to pay last bills. Dr. W. F. MeMillen took | 
part in this morning service and also in the 
afternoon or fellowship service, at which 
addresses were made by neighboring pastors, 
Presbyterian and Methodist, and by Dr. W. A. 
Bartlett. Prof. W. D. Mackenzie preached in 
the evening. This church has one of the best | 
locations in or near the city and cannot fail | 
to become one of the strongest churches in the | 
denomination. | 


A Debt Raising Campaign | 

The Methodists in Chicago have determined | 
to signalize the close of the year by raising | 
$300,000 with which to pay off all the debts | 
resting on their houses of worship in or about | 
the city. With the impulse thus given, the | 
denomination will forge ahead more rapidly | 
and satisfactorily than ever. If Cohgrega- | 
tionalists can pay the debts on their church | 
buildings, meet the currént expenses of the | 
City Missionary Society and secure $100,000 
towards its endowment the coming year, they 
will be grateful and hopeful of their future. 
Last week the Ravenswood Church, which 
trad been carrying a mortgage for eighteen | 
years, paid it and burned it publicly. This is 
the church to which Rey. A. B. Penniman of 
Adams, Mass., has accepted an enthusiastic 


call. Dr. J. M. Sturtevant, who served the | 


church for the last five years with great satis- 
faction to the people, but was compelled to re- 
sign on account of ill health, is now in the 
South, and from recent reports may hope for 
much improvement. 


Professor James on Religious Experience 
At the Ministers’ Meeting, Monday, Dec. 22, 


Rey. W. B. Thorp read a discriminating re- |, 


view of Professor .James’s book, Some Varie- 
ties of Religious: Experience, The paper was | 
not entirely favorable to Professor James’s | 
work. Whilefreely admitting its excellencies, 
the attractiveness of its style and its suggest- 
iyeness, Mr. Thorp pointed out its weaknesses 
and failure fully to take account of Christian | 
experience or of religious experience in its | 
healthy or normal condition. | 


Resignation of the Princeton Pastor 


Rey. James H. McClaren, who has served 
the church in Princeton, Ill., for the past | 
five years, closes his work there Dec. 28. He 
will go to Texas, his health having suffered 
severely from the climate in Illinois. In 
Princeton, Mr. McClaren has had large con- 
gregations, and the responses to his appeals 
for benevolence and for improvements have 
been prompt and generous, During his min- 
istry a new Hook and Hastings organ has 
been secured and more than ten thousand 
dollars pledged toward a new house of wor- 
ship. Mr. McClaren has published several 
books, and as a lecturer he has been in in- 
creasing demand. 

Chicago, Dec. 27. 


FRANKLIN. 


Dept.0, 57 Prince Street, NEW YORK 


California 


| . 


3 January 1903 


Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
clans everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, will send 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. 


“he laste 


oN EUROPE & ORIENT 


22d Season. Limited parties. Unexcelled 


+ o%* Arrangements. Every Detail for Comfort. 


Leisure in Sight-seeing. Terms reasonable. 


Address, Dr, and Mrs, H. S. Paine, Glens Falis, N.Y. 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m. daily through to San Francisco and Portland. 
It is the most luxurious train on the American Continent. Private 
compartment, observation, drawing-room, dining and buffet-library 
cars, barber, bath, private reading lamps, telephone (for use at terminals). 
Less than three days en route. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10a. m. and 11.30 p.m. daily, with 
through service to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland via the 


Chicago & North-Western 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways 


Write for particulars to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO. - 


as 2 By all odds the most intensely interestin 

To California way to California is through Denver an 
Salt Lake City, past all the magnificent 
Colorado scenery by daylight, and around 
Cape Horn on the Sierra Nevadas, Another 

thing about this route is its peculiar freedom 

roug from severe storms and washouts which 
cause vexatious delays. Generally the sun 
shines clear and bright all the way. Our 
Personally Conducted Excursion parties 
from Chicago and St. Louis go that way 
every week. Ask your nearest ticket agent 


about them, or send to me for one of our 
folders describing the trip. 


Colorado 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 
m7 


organ’ s Appointments 


o 
v. G. Campbell Morgan’s hold upon 


shurches of this country is increas- 
if the number of invitations which 


> to Mr. W. R. Moody for his services 
ny inde 2 Mr. Morgan cannot begin 
‘the opportunities pressing upon 


has to select the fields where 
Sate he« can wield the widest influ- 
7 . He spent Christmas at his North- 
home. and goes abroad again next 
ner for two or three months, The 
ane of Chicago Seminary conferred 
Mr. Morgan the degree of Doctor 

‘ nity, | an honor which this insti- 
- bestowed hut seldom. The 
nt reached him on Christ- 
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oe Ss Board Friday 


~ Meeting 
NGREGATION AL ‘HOUSE, BOSTON, 
Be DEC. 26 


rs. ‘anene Phelps presiding gave 
s interesting thoughts appropriate to 
thristmas season, in connection with 
character and probable home life of 
the mother of our Lord. She also 
Dede auxiliary was formed in Bar 
bor last summer through the efforts 
ummer residents. A gathering of 
ies, then ten, thirty, fifty, shows 
t may be accomplished by making a 
nning and then continuing steady in 
-doing. A visit from Miss Kyle just 
at time proved helpful. 1 SE 
ts. Judson Smith spoke in detail of 
ionaries whose names are given in 
calendar in connection with Pang- 
g—Mrs. Wilder and Mrs. Ingram, 
Arthur Smith and the Wyckoff sis- 
_ Mrs. Porter and her husband are 
is country. Miss Mary Porter is at 
ent in charge of the Bridgman School. 
Peck, left behind when her hus- 
returned to China, is doing good 
ice here as president of the Woman’s 
-d of the Pacific. 
8s Lamson read | an interesting letter 
..Miss Abbie G. Chapin, written 
. her summer retreat in Mongolia, 
giles north of Peking. There in the 
y pastures the Mongols pitch their 
in little groups. Uncleanly in their 
ts,as Buddhists they have a shrine 
very tent and every person wears a 
m, one or more. Miss Chapin and 
ompanions attended a fair and reli- 
s festival at a temple eight miles 
their camp, improving the oppor- 
y to sell a goodly number of Scrip- 
portions in Chinese and Mongul to 
rowd who pressed about them to see 
oreigners. The superstitious mum- 
r of their ceremonials aroused won- 
he ds of the lookers-on as to 
is were thus stirred in 


C) = work for women 
». The Christian Association 
2es has welcomed new 


gs, including a 
missionary meet- 

ar teaching in 
furnished for a 
; ing conducted 
iss Andrews, Miss 
s. Tewksbury. 
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OF THE 


West Indies 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the WEST INDIA 


ISLANDS. It is a Delightful Tropical 
Resort, with Equable Climate, 


and Is Most Comfortably Reached by 
the Splendid Twin-Screw Steamships 


Admiral Dewey Admiral Sampson 
Admiral Farragut Admiral Schley 
— OF THE— 


United Fruit Company 


These are all ships of the finest construc- 
tion, with accommodations as perfect as 
private yachts. They carry the United 
States mail, and are constructed 

and maintained especially for the 
highest class of Passenger busi- 
ness. Every detail which will 
contribute to the pleasure and 
comfort of tourists has been 
given attention. 


Sailings weekly from Bos- 
ton and _ Philadelphia. 
Round Trip, including 
Stateroom accommo- 
dation and meals, 
$75. One way, $40. 
Send for our beau- 
tiful booklet, 
whether you 
contemplate 


this trip 
or not, 


Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical 

vegetation, its towering mountains and 
picturesque valleys, its perfect winter cli- 
mate and excellent hotels, far eclipses 
any other winter resort in European or 
American waters. 


UNITED FRUIT CO., 

Pier 5, N. Wharves, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Long Wharf, Boston. 


HANDBOOK rer 1903 


NOW READY 


Devas Meeting Topics Religious and 


From lists submitted by over 150 different ° P . 
pastors we have taken the best and have D enominational Information 


arranged them with a view to unity, to progress Latest statistics, with interesting analyses 
in interest, to variety and to adaptation to of Congregational strength throughout the 
the conditions of the church at different seasons country. 
of the year. They will be found of exceptional 


worth, ie Wome Congregational Catechism 
S. S. Lesson Topics — Creed of 1883 
a Te YieP;S; C. Ee and 
Daily Bible Readings Junior Y. P. S..C. E. 
ee te Amaie. sak . Prayer Meeting Topics 


PRICE, 100 COPIES, POSTPAID, $1.25 


Single copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


RT oe ee Ss CHICAGO 


The _Atlantic M onthly 


January, 1903 | or 


The January A//antic, as befits the season, will open with a New Year’s editorial, and 
will contain the first installment of two prominent features for 1903, the new serial, His ~ 
Daughter First, by Mr. Arthur Sherburne Hardy, and Mr. John T. Trowbridge’s Remi- 
niscences of his long career, so intimately related with much that is best in American literature. 

Notable among the articles in tie number will be Contributions of the West to ~~ 
American Democracy, by Frederick J. Turner; The Warfare Against Disease, an 
account of the recent noteworthy advances in medical science and sanitation, by C—E. A. 
Winslow; Mr. W. J. Henderson’s well-considered and suggestive paper on The Future of 
Orchestral Music; and the yearly letter from England by R. Brimley Johnson. 

In the department of literary essays, Miss Agnes Repplier will contribute a delightful 
paper on Travellers’ Tales, and Mrs. Alice Meynell a memorable appreciation of Charles 
Dickens as a Man of Letters. 

Among the stories will be Julia R. Tutwiler’s «*Mammy,”’ and ‘The Plateau of 
Fatigue,’’ a diverting 4nd instructive tale by Kate Milner Rabb, the author of “ Miss 
Petrie’s Avocation,” which was recently so cordially received by readers of the A?/antic. 
Several brief sketches, three poems of distinction, the usual enlightened criticism of current 
literature, and a vivacious Club, will complete a characteristic number. ; 


2 On receipt of 50 cents the publishers will send the ATLANTIC 
Sp ecia I OF fh: er for three months to any new subscriber. Prospectus for 1903 on 
application. Upon request, to all new subscribers for 1903 the November and December issues will be 
mailed free of charge. 35 cents a copy; $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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People of refinement who take pride in their 
personal appearance appreciate in the bath 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Peculiarly efficient in cleansing, purifying and Ponies 
ing the pores, puts the skin in vigor- 
ous condition— smooth, firm, white. 
25 cents every where. 

; Book)et, trial size package of 
Special offer Soap and Facial Cream sent for 
6 eta. to pay postage; for 10 ets. thesame and samples 
of Facial Vowder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. 6t. 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Agts., Cincinnati, O, 


The name ESTEY on an organ has an internati 
cance. Historically, the growth of the ESTEY namea 
tion covers a period of nearly sixty years. Hundreds of 
of Estey organs, distributed as they are throughout the wor 
to the intrinsic worth and musical value of these world-f 
struments. “ti 


A postal will bring you the information you desire. 
) ESTEY ORGAN COMPS 

180 TREMONT STREET, BO 
FACTORIES - - - - - - BRA 


Copyright 1905 by Cong. S. S. (@& Pub. Soc. Grademark Registered 
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A Pastor's New Year's Greeting 


I give you joy on the advent of a New Year, opening a fresh 
chapter in life’s story, and offering to us all another Chance. 

‘I wish for you Health enough to make hard work a pleasure; 
Wealth adequate to the supply of all reasonable wants; a Courage 
equal to every threat of circumstance; a Vision keen to see the 
reality which underlies appearance; a Charity desirous and hope- 
ful of finding good there. 

I wish for you a Patience that shall outwear vexation ; a Cheer- 
fulness that shall infect others; a Faith that shall compel ex- 
perience to pay you tribute; a Hope in the Immortal Life that: 
shall put fear of death to shame. 

I wish for you the Dignity which befits those made in the 
image of God; the Humility becoming to needy folk for whom 
Christ died; the Enterprise in all good adventures that issues from 
the Companionship of the Spirit. I am persuaded that these 


good things are for you; and that you must find them if you 


Follow the Way. 
E. M: CHAPMAN. 


Boston Lhe Pilgrim Press Chicago, 
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In and Around Chicago 
Revival Meetings 


The Episcopalians of Chicago are proposing 
to inaugurate a series of revival meetings, 
through which they hope to reach the whole 
city. They will begin with a mass meeting in 
the Auditorium, Jan. 7, at which some of the 
most earnest and eloquent men in the church 
will speak. Rev. F. D. Moulin has announced 
special services for two weeks in St. Peter’s 
Church, of which he is rector, and it is prob- 
able that other rectors will follow his exam- 
ple. Mr. Moulin thinks that theater preath- 
ers receive more attention than the good they 
do warrants, and that their prominence is due 
to neglect on the part of the pastors of the 
city churches. Without at all infringing 
upon the freedom of individual churches the 
committee representing the proposed Federa- 
tion of Churches, at wh‘ch Episcopalians 
were not represented, has made good progress 
in arranging for meetings in the early spring, 
at which all who will may hear the gospel. 


Dr, Pearsons’s New Year’s Gifts 


No man was happier on New Year’s Day 
than Dr. Pearsons in making out his checks 
in favor of institutions which had met his 
conditions. Illinois College, which has hada 
magnificent history, but has been struggling 
for many years with an insufficient endow- 
ment, has added $200,000 to its funds, one- 
quarter of the amount coming from Dr. 
Pearsons. In its effort to secure this money 
Illinois persuaded the Presbyterian college 
in a little town not far away to unite with it, 
and thus to make one strong institution out of 
two which were comparatively weak. The 
college will now become coeducational, and 
with its fine situation and competent faculty 
can hardly fail to have a future worthy the 
sacrifices which men like Dr. J. M. Sturte- 
vant, Sr.,and Dr. Edward Beecher made for 
it in its early years. No one of the colleges 
founded by home missionaries from the East 
has a better opportunity to exert great and 
needed infiuence than this at Jacksonville. 
Fargo also met its conditions, and Dee. 31 Dr. 
Pearsons sent his check for $50,000 to that 
young college in North Dakota. An equally 
large sum has been sent West Virginia Con- 
ference Seminary at Buchanan, W. Va, and 
half as much to Fairmount College, Wichita, 
Kan. These four institutions have thus been 
put on their feet and hereafter wi:l be able to 
eare for themselves. It is twelve years since 
Dr. Pearsons gave up his business and de- 
yoted his time and his thought to the educa- 
tional problems of the West. During that 
time he has invested in about forty institu- 
tions four millions of dollars; “squandered 
it,” he says some tell him, but “invested it” 
he himself thinks wisely, and where it will do 
good in perpetuity. The only thing upon 
which Dr. Pearsons insists is that his money 
be safely invested and that it be kept sacredly 
as an endowment. He has no patience with 
trustees who use invested funds to pay cur- 
rent expenses or who incur expenses in ex- 
cess of income. He has now gone to Cuba, 
and will not be back for four or five months. 


History in Relation to Race Religion and Theology 


Prof. H. M. Scott, at the meeting of minis- 
ters Monday, gave an account of changes of 
method, in Germany especially, in the study 
of history. The new methed, which has been 
described and is advocated among others by 
Professor Lamprecht of Vienna, is the study 
of history through race. Professor Scott be- 
lieves the changes in German thought are in 
the right direction. They indicate an earnest 
search after truth, and seem to register the 
conviction that it will be found in the records 
and teachings of the historic Christ. 


Professor Bascom and Mr. Rockefeller 


Professor Bascom recently told a company 
of teachers in the West that an institution 
which receives money from Mr. Rockefeller 
cannot thrive. His objection to this money 


is the way in which it has been earned. Pro- 


fessor Bascom is by no means ein his 
feelings. Yet not many business men in Chi- 


cago, at any rate, agree with him. Several 


leading men whose namesvare synonyms for 
integrity deny the jr e criticism. 
Some of them say that re om railways 


for carrying large amounts of freight are as 
legitimate as the smaller price charged those 
who buy dry goods at wholesale. Others, 
like Dr. T. W. Goodspeed, who have known 
Mr. Rockefeller many years, insist upon his 
integrity, and discredit the charges of dis- 
honesty whigh haye been brought against 
him. Perha Président Thwing voices the 
general opinion in saying that Harvard Uni- 
versity is not Jikely to do her work less well 
because she has received a large gift from 
Mr. Rockefeller. Still, the discussion ex- 
presses a feeling of the public that money 
given to benevolence or set aside for educa- 
tion ought to be free from any suspicion as 
to the justice of the metheds by which it was 
obtained. 


Chicago, Jan. 3. FRANKLIN. 


Home Missionary Fund 


W. B. Holmes, Montclair, N. J.. 
E. Putnam, Philadelphigiicssss.<-.s5 Gevases 
M. E. Gibsor; Bostonian Seeceeee yee +) ee ee 
T. Upson, Hartford, Cb 2-020. .icc ncn cvenenvs 


Mrs. J. H. Eaton, Lawrence, Mass............ 2.00 
A Friend, Jersey City, N. J... ..c0 nec ccet ence 2.00 
T. H. Wiswall, Newmarket, N. H............ 2.00 
Mrs. J. B. Hale, Norwood, Mass.. ...... -... * 2.00 
J. P. Brown, Brookline, Mass.........-....-.- 2.00 
L. D. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y..... +... cee -» 2004" 
TE, Dieta tases utes cee Grete es sieeve clea anctaty state 200 
C, A. Sheldon, New Haven, Otvx...........00. 2.00 
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16, Jhmeae 3908 
Right or wrong 
chimney makes 
or unmakes a 
lamp. 
MAcBETH. 


My name on every “right” one. 


If you'll send your address, Pll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacseTH, Pittsburgh. 
DOMINION LINE tity Seance 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 


FROM BOSTON 
= M 


EDITERRANEA 


AZORES, GIBRALTAR, GENOA, NAPLES 
VANCOUVER, Jan. 10; Feb. 21. 
CAMBROMAN, Sat., Jan. 31, Noon; Mar. 14 _ 
Saloon, $60 and 75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
To ALEXANDRIA, ECYPT 
Via Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa and Naples. 
COMMON WEALTH, Sat., Jan. 3, 1 P.M.; Feb. 14. 
NEW ENGLAND, Sat. Jan 17, 1 P.M} Feb. 28. 
Company’s Office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


EUROPE & ORIENT 


22d Season. Limited oe Unexcelled 
Arrangements. Every Detail for Comfort. 
Leisure in Sightsesing. Terms reasonable, 
Address, Dr. and Mrs H.S Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


DIRECT 


— 


Less than three days en route. 


California’ 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m. daily through to San Francisco and Portland. 
It is the most luxurious train on the American Continent. 
compartment, observation, drawing-room, dining and buffet-library 
cars, barber, bath, private reading lamps, telephone (for use at terminals). 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 a. m.and 11.30 p.m. daily, with 
through service to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland via the 


Chicago & North-Western 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways 


Write for particulars to 


Ww. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO, 


Private 


Excursions 
To California 


Personally 
Conducted 


The tourist parties which leave over our road 
every week for California are popular for just one 
reason—the great care and individual attention 
paid to our guests. Men are very carefully selected 
to act as special conductors of these parties. 
They must have thorough knowledge to make 
them capable servants of those who join us, and 
they must have the tact and temperament which 
will make them personally acceptable to the 
passenger. I know perfectly well that, if you are 
going to California, and wish to go comfortably, 
but economically, our Personally Conducted 
Excursion parties are just what you want. 
Will you not kindly consult your nearest ticket 
agent about them, or write me for particulars? 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 
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RHEUMATIC sufferers find Hood’s Sarsaparilla a 
permanent cure for their inflamed and swollen 
joints and stiff muscles. 


PHYSICIANS recommend the use of Mellin’s 
Food for feeble infants unable to digest the ordi- 
mary 8 that have starchy elements in their com- 
position, and also they advise it as a most useful 
and valuable addition to the diet of perfectly 
healthy children. 


THE MODERN DuTcH REVIVAL.—A noteworthy 
exhibition is now being given at the Paine Furni- 
ture Warerooms in this city by the display of thou- 
sands of pieces of furniture built in the various 
shades of weathered, fumed or antique oak. One 
advantage of this furniture is the fact that it har- 
monizes so perfectly with any kind of surroundings. 
It is as soft in color as an old painting. Some very 
eurious pieces appear in this collection, typifying 
the furniture of past generations. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED.—Most luxurious train 
in the world. Less than three days from Chicago 
to California via Chicago & North-Western Ry., 
leaving Chicago daily, 8 Pp. M., electric lighted 
throughout; compartment and drawing-room 
Sleeping cars, observation, buffet, library and 
dining ears through without change. All the lux- 
uries of modern trayel. For tickets, reservations 
and full particulars apply to your nearest ticket 
agent, or address W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traftic 
Manager, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


THE SPIRIT OF WINTER.—The Spirit of Winter 
is with us, making its presence known in many dif- 
ferent ways—sometimes by cheery sunshine and 
glistening snows, and sometimes by driving winds 
and blinding storms. To many people it seems to 
take a delight in making bad things worse, for 
rheumatism twists harder, twinges sharper, catarrh 
becomes more annoying, and the many symptoms 
of scrofula are developed and aggravated. There 
is not much poetry in this, but there is truth, and it 
is a wonder that more people don’t get rid of these 
ailments. The medicine that cures them—Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—is easily obtained and there is abun- 
dant proof thatits cures are radical and permanent. 


A PEERLESS FLORIDA BOOKLET.—The General 
Passenger Department of the Southern Railway 


has just issued one of the most strikin gly handsome- 


brochures descriptive of ‘‘The Southern’s Palm 
Limited” that has ever emanated from a railroad 
office. ““The Southern’s Palm Limited” resumes 
its season on January 12, between this city and St. 
Augustine, and the booklet gives a diagram of the 
«ars making up this train, besides showing in very 
handsome photographs the interior of the same, as 
well as views of the chief points of intere-t along 
the route traversed by that company. The South- 
ern having extended its line into Jacksonville, the 
route of the “ Palm Limited ” will be between New 
York and Washington over the Pennsylvania; be- 
tween Washington and Jacksonville over the South- 
ern, and between Jacksonville and St. Augustine 
over the Florida East Coast roads —Leonard’s 
Railway News. 


PRIVATE TOUR. 


I have undertaken, privately, to organize Cave my 
friends a ten weeks’ Kaster Tour through BELGIUM, 
HOLLAND ANY, the TYROL, ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND, FRANCE and ENGLAND. ‘The price 
is so unprecedentedly low that I must have a matey of 
twenty to avoid financial risk; and as the time is short I 
offer all the advantages to a few who can decide at once, 
until the limit is reached. W.S. NEWELL, Sharon, Ct, 
‘may be addressed for itinerary, price, and other infor- 


mation. REY. HERBERT A. YourTz, 
Meierotto Str. 5, Berlin W., Germany. 


One of Beecher’s Greatest Sermons 


The Background 
of Mystery 


‘By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


In neat booklet form, cloth bound, uniform 
with Gladden’s “Practice of Immortality.” 


25 cents net, postpaid 


’ This is regarded as one of the most pro- 
found and helpful sermons ever delivered by 
the { Brooklyn pulpit orator. It shows 
elearly why many things which are unques- 
tionably true do not admit of full explanation 
or proof. ‘ ; 
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Religious Notices 


Se RE Le ee ee ee 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers. 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a jee 


A SPECIAL meeting for prayer will be held in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Home Missionary Association 
607 Congregational House, on January 10th at 10.36 
A. M., to which all ladies are cordially invited. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; Die gerne temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
ee the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
e Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President, 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subseribers jifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, by a Canadian lady, position as companion, 
housekeeper or attendant to invalid or elderly person, 
Address Miss King, 244 Prospect St., Cambridge, Mass, 


Teacher of Experience will take into his home 
two boys or girls. College or grade work. Best instruc- 
tion and care. Terms moderate. Address Principal, 50, 
care The Congregationalist. 


For Lease. On Huntington Ave., opp. Symphony 
Hall and near the N. E. Conservatory of Music, very 
desirable office and reception-room for Payee. Best 
of references given and required, Address L2, care 
The Congregationalist. 


Experienced Missionary Worker would give 
in exchange for pleasant room and board service in 
Christian work as pastor’s helper, town church preferred, 
Highest reference. Miss al Ketcham, Branchville, 


Sussex County, New Jersey. ox 162. 

WANT ED Salesman or woman in every place in New 
England as agent for old established In- 

surance Company, selling combination policy giving in- 

demnity for sickness and accidents. Costs any well man 

only one dollar per month after taking policy. Claims 

paid very promptly. Chance for any minister or other 

person to add to their income. 

CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO.,6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Special Bargain No.6 
Bobtail Dixie 


A DOG STORY 
By A. N. SMITH 


Beautifully illustrated, attractively bound. 
Bright and interesting and will please the 
children and at the same time the old 
folks will enjoy reading it. Published 
at $1.00. 


Our Bargain Price, 25c.; 35c., postpaid 
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An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
etc. These prayers are cu'led from a variety of sources, 
including many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful in 
thought and in expression. 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find tis ezact’y what they want for use in 
the family, perbaps while seated round the table together. 

It is daintily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 
price is only 30 cents net. 
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NEW PLAN FOR NEW TIMES 


(Help for the Prayer [eeting) 


Combines Biblical study with devotion and the worship- 
ful element. 

Is calculated to attract all classes, young and old, 

Has several series of topics, each extending through 
several weeks, and themes appropriate to special 
seasons. 

Guides the leader and shows him how to secure co-oper- 
ation of others. 

The list of topics for the year, with daily Bible readings 
and much va'uable information, is in the Congrega- 
tionalist Handbook for 1903, a copy of which will be 
sent, postpaid, for five cents. 
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Start. the New Year Right. 
by purchasing PELOUBET’S 


Select. Notes; | § 


For 1903 


No teacher of the International Less:ns 
can afford not to weekly use this best of 
all Commentaries on the Sunday-school 


Price, $1.25 postpaid. 


lesson, 


W.A. WILDE COMPANY 
BOSTON and CHICAGO 


TO SUIT EVERYBODY! JUST OUT! 4 
For Sunday Schools, 
‘ Young People’s Societies, 
Revival Meetings, etc. 


100 Songs. 
256 is ag ase a4 2) <o 
Bound in a4 


EDITIONS: 


REGULAR, 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


& 
° 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO,, New York-Chicago, 
For Sale by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 


Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 


THe detestable odors i 
of many hotel and 
sleeping-car soaps are } 
imtended to conceal 
the poor quality of the 
soap itself. The trav- * 
eler who wishes to 
thoroughly enjoy his 
toilet and bath will 
carry a piece of Ivory 
Soap in his toilet case. 


Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with adadi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, vob 4, 1902, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. | 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, 


| MAssacHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


| Rogers Hall School 


| For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


. 
Manager. | ts 


FLORIDA, WINTER PARK. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 
Six departments; highest standards, best teachers, 
lowest rates; no chilly or super-heated rooms; doors 
and windows open day and night; boating, swimming, 
golfing; no malaria. Next semester opens Feb. 6. 
WM. FREMONT BLACKMAN, PH. D., President. 


Fall Courses. 


A New and Still Cheaper Edition 


OF THE CREAT 


Expositors’ Bible Commentary 


Twenty. five volumes, from the same plates as the 49- 
| volume edition, which is published at $79.50. 

' 

' 

- 

4 


Complete authorized edition, of over 21,000 pages. 
NOT the unauthorized reprint which the original 
° publishers in England and America have repudiated, 
and which pays nothing whatever to the authors of 
the work. 
Handsomely bound in dark red cloth, with titles in 
gold, and boxed for safe shipment. 


The 25 Volumes only $15 


If wanted on the installment plan send $7.00 
with order and pay $2.00 per month for 
eight months. 


The Expositors’ Bible Commentary is now too well 

and favorably known to need much description. 

Dr. W. Roserrson Nicoun, and is undoubtedly the best 

modern commentary, full, scholarly, evangelical, spiritual, 

while it reads like an interesting book, not like a dry, technical 

treatise, as was sometimes the case with the old-fashioned com- 
mentaries. 


| Send for Specimen Pages, List of Authors, Order Blank, etc. 


The greatest bargain in the history of religious literature. 
Think of it! 25 yvolumes—over 21,000 pages—for $15. 


* BOSTON CHICAGO 
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MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY | 


Practical Discipline. 
formation write to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


It is edited by 


| M ASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School 
for Girls 


Also Called 
| § Resident pupils, $1,000. The Cambridge School , 


Sor im- | 
For | AKTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
! 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


| Chartered 1822. 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$7,800,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for terms into 
Court, and is authorized to act as Executor nistrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capac- 
ities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and 
. other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar of 
| Stocks and Bonds. . 
Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to 
| check and 


| Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. 
: Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved financial 
usiness. 


/ EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Jk., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t See’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t See’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t See’y. 
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The officers of the 
American Board pro- 
pose to inaugurate with 
the new year important advance move- 
ments. The work of securing the sup- 
port of individual missionaries by local 
churches, which has been carried on by 
Mr. Luther Wishard for three years, is 
for the present to be given to the new 
assistant secretary, Mr. Harry W. Hicks. 
He will also have charge of raising by 
special gifts money for the support of 
native pastors, Bible readers, schools, 
etc. Another assistant secretary is to be 
appointed to render general help and to 
do personal work in raising funds. As 
the Presbyterian Board has found it ad- 
visable to employ three new men for 
this service, the American Board believes 
that this department of its work requires 
not less than two. The home secretary, 
Dr, C. H. Daniels, after fourteen years 
of continuous service, has been given 
several months’ leave of absence, and the 
treasurer, Mr. F. H. Wiggin, has been 
relieved of some of his duties that he 
may take charge for the time being of 
the home department as relates to the 
raising of money. Efforts are to be made 
both to educate the young people to give 
in future years and to gain from every 
member of every church a definite pledge 
to give to foreign missions. In order to 
plan a thorough campaign a conference 
is to be held in Boston within a few 
weeks of the officers of the Board, dis- 
trict secretaries, members of co-operating 
committees and other representatives 
from different sections of the country. 


Broadening Plans of 
the American Board 


To get half a dozen, or even 
pb 2 two or three persons, in any 

local church sufficiently inter- 
ested in missions to confer together oc- 
casionally, and perhaps to become mem- 
bers of study classes, is a great achieve- 
ment. When it is done we believe the 
financial problem wiil be considerably 
relieved, and when these persons are car- 
ried on a stage further and become desir- 
ous of relating themselves to persons in 
other churches similarly minded, the step 
means much as respects associated de- 
nominational effort. We rejoice that our 
missionary societies have these ends in 
view and are making systematic efforts 
to conduct this winter a campaign of edu- 
cation, beginning where all such cam- 
paigns should begin, with the young 
people. Already in different parts of 
New England half a dozen groups of 
interested young persons are planning to 
come together for meetings lasting one 
or two days, at which all the light avail- 
able on the missionary movement and 
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the best missionary methods for local 
churches will be sought. Mr. H. W. 
Hicks, the new assistant secretary of the 
American Board, in co-operation with 
Officials of the Home Missionary Society 
and the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, is arranging these meetings, to be 
held at Middleboro, Dorchester and Stock- 
bridge, Mass., Springfield, Vt, Concord, 
N. H., and one or two other points. They 
will be conferences, not conventions, at- 
tended by picked men and women. We 
trust that they are but the beginning of 
a series of similar gatherings the country 
over. 


: It is with a rush of 
Hethodiet Millions ‘+ hankful feeling that we 
record the completion of the fund of $20,- 
000,000, raised by the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church during the last four years. 
The announcement was made on New 
Year’s eve, at Trinity Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., where the movement started, 
and facts were stated at that meeting by 
Rey. Dr. E. M. Mills, secretary of the 
thank offering commission. This splen- 
did achievement will put the Methodist 
Church on a new and stronger basis. 
More than $8,000,000 have been raised for 
Methodist schools, a sum larger than the 
church raised for that purpose during 
the first 100 years of her history. About 
$9,000,000 were raised to pay church 
debts, two and three quarters millions for 
philanthropic and charitable purposes 
and $600,000 for the relief of needy min- 
isters. We do not look only for larger 
gifts in the future, although already 
there is talk of raising $10,000,000 more. 
But the spiritual impulses, enlarged cour- 
age and strengthened faith will mean 
more for the Methodist Church and for 
all Christian churches than the money. 
The sense of holy gratitude for God’s 
love and mercy has been cultivated. A 
new sense of appreciation of the value of 
spiritual wealth has found expression. 
Men and women in sorrow and in joy 
have consecrated their possessions and 
their own selves to the service of Christ. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
land the power of the church of Christ 
will be realized afresh, and we confi- 
dently expect that many who had not be- 
fore thought seriously of it will devote 
themselves to his service. 


We see convincing evi- 
A Rising Evan- gences that the Christian 
= ead churches in this country 
are in the first stage of an evangelistic 
movement, which is likely to affect all 
denominations and to continue for sey- 
eral years. These evidences are found in 
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newspaper discussions of religious prob- 
lems, in news from the churches, reports 
of sermons and plans foraggressive work. 
Especially do we note the increasing pur- 
pose of individual Christians to reach 
their neighbors and friends with the ef- 
fort to persuade them to declare them- 
selves as disciples of Christ. The Pres- 
byterian Church is probably taking the 
lead in this movement at the present 
time. But other denominations are fall- 
ing into line. The Watchman notes many 
signs of aggressive effort among Baptists 
throughout the whole country. Metho- 
dist papers speak hopefully of the sense 
of longing among their churches for 
deeper spiritual power to break through 
the indifference and worldliness of the 
life around them. Letters received by 
us breathe like aspirations and hope. 
This movement is not confined to any lo- 
cality, does not put forward any partic- 
ular doctrine, recognizes no one great 
leader. It is the quiet awakening of men 
and women to the value of Christian liy- 
ing, to the supreme importance of fellow- 
ship with God, to admiration of the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ as the revelation of 
the Father, to a growing desire to be- 
come like him and to persuade others to 
come into obedience to him. These in- 
dications summon every Christian to re- 
newed prayer, to more faithful study of 
the Bible and to keep open eyes to dis- 
cover opportunities to win others to 
Christ. 


An instructive article 
in last week’s IJnde- 
pendent raises the ques- 
tion as to the value of men’s clubs to the 
churches. The writer has been officially 
identified with four working men’s clubs 
of variant type in New York city, and has 
had. an exceptional opportunity to ap- 
praise the moral and spiritual gains from 
such organizations as well as to estimate 
the immediate returns to churches sup- 
porting them. Upon this latter point his 
conclusions are not reassuring. He says 
that from the largest men’s club in New 
York attached to any church—an Episco- 
pal church—where there are already 600 
members and a waiting list of 200 more, 
only one member has in the last three 
years presented himself for confirma- 
tion. Another club with 130 members 
met in a building next to the church 
edifice, but only one member of the club 
crossed the threshold of the church dur- 
ing all the year. ‘‘Men will take just 
what you offer to give, but when in turn 
you ask that they shall give themselves, 
they refuse.” He affirms that impor- 
tant churches are closing up their parish 
houses on the East Sidé and offering the use 
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of them to the school] board. Apparently, 
if this witness is to be trusted, there is a 
growing conservatism on the part of 
many church leaders in New York re- 
specting the advantages of men’s clubs. 
“They fail,” says this writer, ‘‘as a 
feeder for the church.” 


Conditions in New York 
are so peculiar that even 
if this movement is not 
gaining ground there, it may still be pos- 
sible to find successful embodiments of 
the idea in smaller cities. We have sev- 
eral conspicuous instances in our Congre- 
gational churches, as at Appleton, Wis., 
and Peoria, Ill We know also of a 
number of other clubs that are enlisting 
the support of men heretofore not at all 
identified with the church. We doubt 
whether so much is done in the way of 
conducting Sunday evening services as 
was the case afew years ago. Yet there 
is a revival of interest in that phase of 
the movement, as shown in the meeting 
in this city this week, out of which there 
is likely to grow a federation of clubs in 
Massachusetts. Within certain limita- 
tions we believe the club idea may be 
effectively worked out in almost any 
ehurch. It falls in with the spirit of 
the age, and it often secures for the 
church the sympathy and to some degree 
the activity of earnest, well-meaning men 
who have been disposed to hold aloof 
from participation in any kind of church 
work. We should be glad to receive 
accounts of clubs which are proving 
tributary to the best life of the church. 


Men's Clubs: Their 
Advantages 


The coming of Dr. Lorenz to 
this country has brought to 
light an army of cripples whose 
existence had not been suspected even by 
physicians. In Chicago, New York and 
other great cities it is said that many of 
the poor and ignorant of the tenement 
districts regarded him as a divine healer. 
They had not before made any attempt 
to have their crippled children cured, 
neither haying money to pay for the 
operation nor faith in physicians, nor 
willingness to submit the children to the 
surgeon’s knife; but they were persuaded 
that Dr. Lorenz effected his cures by the 
laying on of hands, and they brought 
forth hundreds of lame and malformed 
little ones that he might touch them and 
heal them. Their faith was genuine and 
justified. This foreigner coming among us, 
by his superior knowledge of the human 
body and his rare skill, has been able to 
make many children, who seemed to have 
been doomed to a crippled life, to run 
about as free of physical restraint as the 
healthiest. To a certain extent Dr, Lo- 
renz has been doing what Jesus Christ 
did in Palestine. Jesus knew, not only 
the body, but the mind and spirit of man, 
understood the limitations, deformities 
and capacities of each patient who sub- 
mitted himself to his treatment. As 
men through obedience to Jesus Christ 
and union with him, and through study 
and experience, come to understand more 
and more thoroughly human life, phys- 
ical, mental and spiritua], we may expect 
them to work wonderful cures, due to 
the power of the Great Physician; and 
we doubt not that in coming years Chris- 


A Healer 
of Diseases 


tianity will spread more rapidly in all 
lands because of the power which goes 
with it to heal all manner of diseases, 


- 


Conditions under which 
New Yorkers travel 
about their city now 
are abominable, whether comfort, decency 
or health are the norm of judgment. 
Pablic indignation has been deeply 
stirred, and hearings of citizens have 
produced evidence which has brought 
forth swift action. The State Railroad 
Commission has ordered the Manhattan 
Elevated Company toa course of action 
which will mitigate the distress and dis- 
comfort somewhat. The Grand Jury of 
Kings County, dealing with the situation 
as it affects the borough of Brooklyn, 


New York’s Munic- 
ipal Betterment 


last week brought in a report which 


recommends among other things munic- 
ipal ownership of transportation lines. 
This is a sign of the times. The new 
police commissioner, General Greene, has 
started in with a rush, demoralizing to 
the venal police captains and their allies 
among the criminals. Police officials 
under charges have been laid off without 
pay until proved innocent; one of the 
cleanest and severest of the Brooklyn 
police captains has been brought to Man- 
hattan and put in charge of the ‘‘ Tender- 
loin,” which knew a Sabbath quiet last 
Sunday such as it has not known for 
years. The same day Commissioner 
Greene unexpectedly inspected all the 
station headquarters in the city. If he 
can keep this pace up and will do the 
work which needs to be done the Low 
administration will be returned to power 
at the next election. 


The matter of New York’s 
pe ra rtd representation in the 
: United States Senate is 
one that naturally interests its best citi- 
zens. The New York Evening Post has 
been polling several hundred of the rep- 
resentative citizens of the state as to the 
propriety of re-electing Mr. Platt as sena- 
tor. The following verdict of Republi- 
cans who responded to the call for frank 
expression of opinion scarcely needs any 
comment. 


For Against 
Platt Platt 
41 


DICH UIEN i6 cisco vpndealatn teen cas easiinecans 5 

College “profeghOrg..tis doc awedeess cov davon ase 3 37 

E:Gitors and AULHOTS.......cceserscocsaverece 9 42 

PPOWMIBSHE .CICIDSHG.. os onc adeavicncstes ceeka’ 20 33 

Presidents of railroads, banks and trusts.. 13 

Office holders and ex-oftice holders......... 59 0 
109 153 


Coincident with negotia- 
Litigation over = tions now under way be- 
Chee tween Governor Taft and 
in the Philippines 

Archbishop Guidi, the 
papal delegate, who, by the way, has just 
let it be known in Rome that he is much 
impressed with the candor and fairness 
of our representative, a controversy has 
arisen which cannot but complicate the 
situation. Adherents of the Independ- 
ent Catholic Church, of which Archbishop 
Agilpay is head and which is flourishing 
lustily, have seized several churches and 
convents nominally and probably actu- 
ally the property of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The papal delegate has form- 
ally called on Governor Taft to use force 
in dispossessing the Independent Catho- 
lics. This Governor Taft has declined to 


do, holding that it is a matter for the 
civil courts to decide and not the execu- 
tive, and in this position he is sustained 
by Solicitor General Araneta and by Sec- 
retary of War Root. The papal bull con- 
cerning the interests of the church in the 
Philippines has not been published in full 
in this country yet, but it is said to reveal 
gratification on the part of the pope that 
with the cessation of Spanish rule the 
right of the Spanish hierarchy to domi- 
nate in the islands also ceased, and to 
chronicle his determination to have the 
church in the Philippines independent 
hereafter of all Spanish influence, the 
archbishop of Manila being a primate re- 
sponsible directly at Rome. 


Senator Hoar of Mass- 
achusetts, who claims to 
be the real author of the Sherman Trust 


Trust Legislation 


Bill, has introduced in the Senate a bill 


intended to supplement and not abrogate 
the Sherman act. As chairman of the 
judiciary committee of the Senate, Sen- 
ator Hoar is bound to haye much to say 
about whatever trust legislation Congress 
may enact. This bill represents his own 
convictions and is not an Administration 
measure. It provides the attorney-gen- 
eral with an additional fund of $500,000 


with which to enforce all laws regulating » 


interstate commerce; it has provisions 
intended to secure publicity of all matters 
affecting the public welfare in connection 
with corporations doing aninterstate busi- 
ness; and most radical of all its sections, 
it holds officers of corporations as well as 
shareholders liable to penalties provided 
for in the act. Senator Hoar has yet to 
set forth his reasons for suggesting such 
an extension of authority over corpora- 
tion business, and to explain how such 
federal supervision can be reconciled 
with rights reserved by the Constitution 
to states and their creatures—the corpo- 
rations. Hitherto Senator Hoar has been 
quite conservative in his utterances on 
the trust issue. The public will be eager 
to know what has led him to alter his 
point of view. 


Appleton’s Annual Ency- 
ice ppertss3 of clopedia, 1902, calculates 
ar Lavisnnes® that the amount of money 
given to religious, educational and phil- 
anthropic institutions in this country 


during the past year, in gifts of $5,000 or 


more, amounted to $85,000,000. The en- 
terprise of a Chicago journal which has 
kept a similar record is responsible for 
another computation which makes the 
total $77,397,167 in gifts of $10,000 or 
more. In both estimates no account is 
made of the ordinary gifts to churches 
or schools or to the Methodist jubilee 


fund of $21,000,000, the collection of 


which has taken three years, although 
just completed. The distribution of the 
funds is significant: to charities, $36,519,- 
8/4; to educational institutions, $28,150,- 
808 ; to libraries, $4,970,800 ; to churches, 
$4,869,700; to art galleries, museums, etc., 
$2,886,000. Charity has one $4,000,000 


gift, education several million and half 
million gifts, but with the exception of 
Princeton Theological Seminary’s bequest 
of $1,500,000, on its formal, conventional 
side, religion does not now seem to have 
been remembered in any lavish way. 


10° January 1993 — 
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While Britons are 
debating whether 
the recent reprehensible joint action of 
Great Britain and Germany in Vene-. 
zuelan matters was due to blundering by 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, or 
whether they were overriden by the 
king, who was hypnotized by his nephew, 
Emperor William, or whether the Brit- 
ish policy was suggested and approved 
by Secretary Hay—which we suspect— 
it may be well to turn to Germany and 
note that men like Professors Momm- 
m and Paulsen are more concerned 
with the future of affairs at home than 
they are with the Venezuelan imbroglio. 
What shall be done to offset the baneful 
alliance between Agrarian and Clerical, 
selfish class and selfish ecclesiastical inter- 
ests, is the question that interests these 
and other Liberals who see with dread 
the economic and political reaction now 
taking place and the abject surrender 
of the ministry to a coalition which they 
see is bound to increase hatred of the 
state among the consuming populations 
of the town and hatred of the church 
which has put ecclesiastical ambition 
above social welfare. Professor Momm- 
sen, the aged historian, now goes so far 
as to urge Liberals to ally themselves 
with the Social Democrats and fight the 
reactionaries who have not hesitated to 
betray representative government. He 
praises the intellectual ability, the devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice of the Social Demo- 
crats, and says that the time has come— 
and this is a direct thrust at the em- 
peror—to put an end to the opinion that 
it is a political duty to fight a party 
which has a million of workingmen be- 
_ hind it. 


German Domestic Politics 


One of the incidents of 
the great Durbar at 
Delhi last week was a marshaling of Brit- 
ish soldiers, native and English, Scotch 
and Irisb, survivors of the terrible mu- 
tiny. To one blind soldier Lord Curzon, 
who went from veteran to veteran speak- 
ing words of congratulation, said, ‘‘I am 
sorry you could not see the Durbar.” 
“Thank you, sir,” came the reply, ‘“‘I 
felt it.’ Even though never in India, 
thousands of Americans as they have 
read of the scenes of splendor in Delhi 
- connected with the proclamation of Ed- 
ward VII. as emperor of India by Vice- 
roy Curzon, and the pledging of allegiance 
to him by the rulers of the native states, 
must have felt the deep significance of it 
all. What Great Britain has done for 
India for good and for evil needs a great 
historian to portray adequately. The 
British record in India is the best that 
can be shown of elevatlon of Oriental 
peoples by Occidental political domina- 
tion, just as Japan is the finest illustra- 
tion of elevation of an Oriental people by 
_ their own acceptance of Occidental ideas 
and ideals while retaining for themselves 
home rule, rd Curzon, whose praise 
is in all men’s mouths in Great Britain 
and India, did well to make the event an 
occasion for showing clemency to pris- 
oners, for announcing much needed re- 
forms of administration and for a plea 
for resuscitation of the native arts, which 
British trade policy and the obtuseness 
_ of some of his predecessors have brought 
_ to a low state. 


The Durbar at Delhi 
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The constancy with which 
Japan turns to Marquis Ito 
in every crisis provokes the query, What 
will she do when he dies? He cannot 
live forever, nor leave his wisdom behind 
him. The downfall of the Katsura min- 
istry, the swift prorogation of the Diet 
only recently assembled, and the turning 
to Marquis Ito to work out a compromise 
plan by which the tax on land may be re- 
stored to its former lower rate and at the 
same time the naval expansion required 
both by domestic welfare and the impli- 
cations of the Alliance with Great Brit- 
ain be carried through—these have been 
the striking incidents in Japan’s history 
during the past month. Count Katsura 
has given the country an exceptionally 
brilliant and safe administration of its 
foreign affairs. . Neither he nor his asso- 
ciates felt it possible to hold back from 
pressing for generous naval expenditure, 
and while they realized the justification 
for the demand to restore the former 
land tax affecting so many of the in- 
habitants, they did not see their way to 
grant-the demand. Less resolute and far- 
sighted, the legislators have forced the 
issue and. apparently have decided that 
the revenue necessary for naval expan- 
sion must come from money saved 
through more economical expenditure of 
certain departments rather than by con- 
tinuation of a tax which presses hard on 
the people. But it is to Marquis Ito that 
the country instinctively turns for light 
and power. 


Japan’s Budget 


A Program for Congregationalists 


The strength of a religious denomina- 
tion is to be measured by its members’ 
sense of the importance of its mission 
and their enlistment in carrying out defi- 
nite work in which all are called on to 
share. Dr. Bradford has honored the 
office of moderator of the National 
Council by addressing assemblies of the 
churches and by suggesting a program 
for Congregationalists to work out tc- 
gether. We print this week his second 
letter to the churches. We believe it is 
a wise policy for the moderator thus to 
give prominence to his office by active 
leadership during his three years’ term. 

Dr. Bradford presents six questions. 
They all have been discussed at length in 
our state and national gatherings. Some 
progress toward satisfactory answers has 
been made, On the first two questions 
we believe the denomination is substan- 
tially agreed as to theory. The adminis- 
tration of all our national benevolent 
work under one general direction, and 
one annual meeting at which all impor- 
tant matters of common concern should 
be considered—this is the ideal toward 
which Congregationalists are striving. 
Encouraging steps have been taken in 
that direction during the last five years. 

To the third question the Massachu- 
setts Association has made the best an- 
swer we have yet heard. Its board of 
pastoral supply with Secretary Rice is 
doing its delicate work efficiently and 
sympathetically, and so unostentatiously 
that neither churches nor ministers fully. 
realize their indebtedness to it. The 
Ministerial Supply Bureau of the New 
York State Association corresponded last 
year with 130 churches and ninety minis- 
ters. The Connecticut Conference has 


bl 


appointed a committee to aid churches 
in securing pastors and to give employ- 
ment to ministers. Other state bodies 
have done something. Conditions differ 
so widely in different sections that the 
same method would not probably be 
satisfactory everywhere. The National 
Council cannot answer this question, but 
each state body should take it up and 
keep at it until it is settled. 

The Connecticut churches appear to 
have given an answer to the fourth ques- 
tion, and in our judgment, wisely. They 
encourage one generous gift from each 
church for the National Council fund for 
ministerial relief, this fund to be perma- 
nently invested and the income to be 
used, with as small expense as is possible, 
for the support of disabled and needy 
ministers not otherwise provided for. 
They seek by their contributions to care 
for the ministers of their own state and 
to have a surplus to give to the national 
fund. But they do not approve of annual 
appeals for this fund to the churches 
which have already given to it. 

To the last two questions of Dr. Brad- 
ford we trust there will be a response in 
no sense perfunctory but moved by com- 
mon and deep conviction. Some churches 
are beginning the year with special efforts 
during the Week of Prayer to realizeafresh 
the presence of God, and bring before the 
community the necessity of cultivating 
the religious spirit. Others, probably an 
increasing number, fimd the associations 
of the Lenten season more helpful in 
directing public attention to the life of 
the soul with God. Every day this year 
will be marked by prayer of every one 
who loves the welfare of American Con- 
gregationalism and longs to see it do its 
part toward making the whole Christian 
society a habitation of God through the 
spirit. 

We could wish that Dr. Bradford had 
extended the list of topics he presents 
and had requested the churches to con- 
sider them at their local and state gath- 
erings this coming spring. Other sub- 
jects than those he mentions demand 
immediate consideration. Among these 
are organized effort for the strengthen- 
ing and extension of Congregational 
churches in cities, evangelism in hill 
towns of New England, and the best 
methods of occupying religiously desti- 
tute communities in the West, the re- 
moval or formal burial of dead churches, 
the lessons to be learned from the failure 
of institutional churches, the adequate 
training of men for our Congregational 
ministry, the necessity of better church 
service for college towns, the broadening 
field for moral and religious education of 
the young. 

If space allowed we would put these 
and other topics in the form of questions 
showing the urgency that they should be 
answered. Our churches have business 
on hand of vital importance. Are they 
alive to it? The years of the new cen- 
tury are moving forward rapidly. It is 
hardly excusable for the churches to 
hold annual meetings merely for pleasant 
reunions of ministers and delegates, or to 
discuss abstract themes which are as well 
treated elsewhere. A grave responsibility 
rests on the committees who prepare the 
programs for the local and state confer- 
ences of churches. We second Dr. Brad” 
ford’s suggestions and supplement them 


by urging those who plan for assemblies 
to see that themes of greatest importance 
have such consideration as will lead to 
practical results in the growth of. the 
spiritual power and the enrichment of 
the service of Congregational churches 
throughout the whole country. 
Reading Aloud 

For every well-reared child experience 
of reading begins with reading aloud. 
First books may be picture books, they 
are more likely to be something the 
mother holds distilling fun or fancy 
from in happy hours. There are years of 
this experience before real schooling be- 
gins and is brought to the point where 
the child is free of even the simplest large- 
type book. 

At this time companionship is perfect 
and yoice and manner count for so much 
that the critical sense of the child is 
more or less in abeyance. He knows 
what books he likes, but he is ready to be 
patient with experiments for the sake of 
the happy fellowship of the reading hour. 
As the years go on reading aloud be- 
comes rarer, at last it becomes one of the 
severest tests, both of the pleasure which 
can be derived from common occupations 
and of the quality of books. At the 
same time it is one of the special pleas- 
ures which many of us look forward to, 
or sigh for, in thinking of the opportuni- 
ties of the year. 

People who do not otherwise enjoy be- 
ing together seldom are willing to take 
the pains required for the sharing of a 
book. Tastes differ, the temptation of 
following out one’s own subject, and the 
stronger temptation to hurry through an 
interesting book, stand in the way of de- 
liberate and common enjoyment of liter- 
ature, In short, reading together means 
a high development in practice of the art 
of living together. To attain to it in 
something like its perfect form may well 
be one of our New Year resolutions. 

We have spoken of the special demand 
which reading aloud makes upon the qual- 
ity of literary work. Let even two or 
three determine that they will enjoy their 
books deliberately and in common and 
the question at once arises, ‘‘ What shall 
we read?”’—a question not to be easily 
answered if the zest of the common hour 
is to continue through many sittings. 
The art of skipping is an art which most 
of us learn and practice constantly until 
it becomes a second nature to us. Wedo 
not read the book, we leap through it in 
the seven-league boots of skipping haste ; 
but reading aloud, and much more listen- 
ing while some other reads, brings us at 
once inexorably down to the rate of speed 
the author has determined on. 

Prolixity is an unpardonable sin. They 
must be charming words indeed which 
hold attention when they do not march 
toward some idea. Complexity is an- 
‘other. It is skillful reading which can 
by pause and emphasis make the loose- 
jointed sentence with its many qualify- 
ing clauses carry the right idea to listen- 
ing ears. There is no concealing com- 
monplace. The pompous, stilted phrase 
brings on a laugh which ends the read- 
ing. In fact, with the necessary exclu- 
sion of all technical and merely inform- 
ing books, the range of choice narrows 
itself rapidly. 
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On the other hand, the greatest merit 
in a book which we design to read aloud 
ishumor. It is easier to laugh with those 
who Jaugh than to weep with those who 
weep. We like to enjoy our pathos in 
a corner, where no one can look on if it 
becomes necessary to take out our hand- 
kerchief to—well, put it slyly back again. 
But we are never quite satisfied to read 
a joke alone. Yet the humor ought not 
to be boisterous, but as irresistible as it 
is quiet. And it is best when it runs 
along with pathos, as the sunlight follows 
the cloud shadows on a bright October 
day. 

The book ‘selected for reading aloud 
should deal with human life in a close 
and animated way. There are stories in 
which the mind is always kept in expec- 
tation. Bright sayings flash along the 
pages. The merry side of life is there, 
but shadows also come and go. Great 
verse seldom answers expectation, unless 
it is dramatic verse. Even Dante and 
Milton ask close personal study. Brown- 
ing’s dramatic lyrics serve admirably, 
where The Ring and the Book would 
break up a reading circle, after a sitting 
or two. Best of all, perhaps, are the 
good biographies and autobiographies, 
good, that is, in being brief and honest. 

It is a pity that our crowded lives afford 
so little opportunity for this most charm- 
ing use of books, There is more to be 
gained from it than mere amusement. 
The community of interest enriches, and 
the following comment sheds new light 
on text and meanings. To watch some 
expressive face light up and sink to rest 
again, the hidden soul unconsciously play- 
ing in the eyes, kindling the laughter, 
waiting in repose, is in itself an illumi- 
nating comment on the book. The en- 
joyment is unspoiled by haste, the mem- 
ory is enriched by fellowship of thought. 
Appreciation and criticism are alike 
lifted to a higher plane. 


Christian Education and the 
Churches 


Near to the hearts of Christians, and 
inseparably united, are the education of 
their children and their consecration to 
the service of Christ. The churches were 
foremost in founding most of the higher 
institutions of learning in our country, 
and for this twofold purpose. It was to 
concentrate the interest of the churches 
on these institutions which they had 
planted that the Day of Prayer for Col- 
leges was appointed. That day was fixed 
as the last Thursday in January, and its 
observance for a time was quite exten- 
sive in the Congregational denomination, 
and in*several others also. 

A few years ago the World’s Student 
Federation set apart the second Sunday 
in February for a similar purpose, laying 
emphasis on the consecration of students 
to Christian service. In colleges of the 
highest class, students are no longer 
limited to one denomination. Sons and 
daughters of Congregationalists are found 
in every variety of institutions of learn- 
ing. It was therefore natural and almost 
a necessity that some interdenomina- 
tional organization should look after 
the religious welfare of students. The 
churches should be grateful to the Y. M. 
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C. A. for taking up this work with ear- 
nestness and success. 

It cannot be expected that two days so 
near each other as these are should be 
observed with special services in the col- 
leges. Which shall be chosen? This has 
become a perplexing question. Itis shown 
on another page that Eastern colleges 
generally have given up the observance 
of the last Thursday in January, and, so 
far as they recognize the custom, take the 
second Sunday in February. It is to be 
noted, also, that the presidents of some of 
our oldest institutions, such as Yale and 
Dartmouth, question whether the setting 
apart of a special day for concentrated 
effort to secure the conversion of students 
is a wise method for the present time. 
The purpose of the day, however, as we 
understand it, is larger and more inclu- 
sive than this. It seeks the consecration 
of learning to its highest service—the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom of God among 
men and the united awakening of Chris- 
tians to this great aim. 

Most of our Western colleges continue 
to observe the older day. They value the 
method, They have secured rich results 
by it and they surround the day with hal- 
lowed associations. More than Eastern 
institutions they cling to the churches for 
sympathy and support. 

It is plain, however, from the state- 
ments given, that uniformity in this prac- 
tice is much more difficult to maintain 
than in former years. The change 
adopted in the majority of colleges to two 
half yearly terms is liable to bring either 
date into the busy period of examinations 
or into the vacation. The observance of 
the day is mainly left to the colleges, and 
it devolves on each one of them to choose 
the time most convenient to itself during 
the first two months of the year. It is, 


we believe, of the highest importance that 


such a day should be set apart every year. 

If this custom is to be maintained the 
churches must show united interest in it 
and must do their part. We suggest that 
those who observe either day lay special 
emphasis this year on its meaning. Let 
the churches which do not now observe 
any day make the consecration of learn- 
ing and of young people in the colleges 
the theme of prayer and sermon on the 
last Sunday in January or the second 
Sunday in February, according as it 
comes nearest to the day observed in the ~ 
colleges of the vicinity. 

Perhaps we have sacrificed too much 
for the sake of getting everybody to do 
the same thing at the same time. The 
impact of a universal chorus of prayer 
for a specific thing on the ear of God 
may not be more effective than a unity 
of spirit to act intelligently with our 
Heavenly Father to bring our children 
and his into the highest service for which 
they can be trained. To that end a clear 
conception of the meaning of consecrated 
learning and a genuine devotion to it in 
all the churches are of the greatest im- 
portance. Some day in the near future 
of this year should be set apart in every 
college and in every church for this busi- 
ness, 


Baptists have rarely been so stirred up in 
recent years over a denominational question 
as by that one debated at the recent Baptist 
Congress in Boston as to whether immersion 
is absolutely essential to church 
The reason for the excitement appears to be 
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the discovery that a wide difference of opin- 
jon exists among Baptists concerning this 

_ matter, and that for them to fall apart on it 
would be to break down the exclusiveness 
which has distinguished the denomination. 
Still the discussion has not seemed to us to 
have reached the stage described by a Baptist 
writer in the Hxaminer as a prevailing condi- 
tion of “‘ wild hysterics and insane hullaba- 
loo.” 


‘ 


God Our Father 


It must always be remembered that 
the Apostles’ Creed was not the creed 
of the apostles. Its origin and develop- 
‘ment from briefer statements, its date 
and the name of the editor who put it in 
the form in which we know it are all mat- 
ters of controversy among church histo- 
rians. What concerns us here is to know 
that it is an ordered statement, which 
grew up in favor in the early church, of 
the things which were most surely be- 
lieved among Christians. The outstand- 
ing features which in general are of most 
immediate interest are: that it is a creed 
and not a commandment ; that it is posi- 
- tive in its declaration of facts and reti- 
cent in regard to implications ; and that 
while it is founded upon New Testament 
records it makes no reference to the New 
Testament. 

It begins with affirmation of the father- 
hood of God: I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, maker of heayen and earth. 
That fatherhood relates to the mani- 
fested, holy Son, as the second article of 
the creed declares. It includes us also as 
sons of God. It would not be Christian 

if it left out that which Christ put at the 
beginning of the prayer he taught his dis- 
ciples and which has daily been repeated 
by his followers ever since. It is no vio- 
lence to the spirit of the creed to say, ‘‘I 
believe in God my Father.” 
This personal appropriation is neces- 
sary if we are to clear up our own 
thoughts about God. Whereishe? The 
answer of the Scripture and the church 
is that he is behind and in the things 
which he has made. We owe mainly to 
the Roman law our Occidental, sometime 
prevalent conception of God as separated 
from the world, sitting apart and unap- 
‘proachable, a huge, slow-moving giant, 
only to be brought in contact with our 
- lives by the working of an elaborate ma- 
chinery. That is not the thought either 
of the Old Testament or the New. The 
psalmist, even in imagination, could not 
escape from his presence in heaven or 
earth or hell. The Master speaks to him 
as present everywhere on earth. 

Nor is this presence that of one who 
neither knows nor cares. God knows us 
perfectly ; he loves us as a father loves. 
This is the unique revelation of the gospel 
—this loving fatherhood of God. There 
is nothing like it among the thousand 
faiths of the earth. It should determine 
our attitude towards God. The child’s 
reverence, obedience and joyful co-opera- 
tion should be our part, for the child 
learns to know the father best when he 
studies his plans, conforms to the rules 
of his house and with quickened intelli- 
. gence of love seeks to advance his pur- 
poses. 

Our knowledge of God in its highest 
and most helpful form is personal ac- 
quaintance. What we know about God 
- may = | may not advance us in our char- 
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acter and ministry to men. But when 
we know God, by that knowledge we 
shall grow like him in character and 
loving service. For the advancement of 
the spirit’s life an hour of personal com- 
munion and intercession is worth a hun- 
dred hours of mere research in text- 
books of theology. He who draws near 
to the Father who made the heavens and 
the earth puts himself in sympathy with 
the purposes for which they were made 
and the glorious end toward which they 
are moving. 


In Brief 


Extra copies of the address of the moderator 
of the National Council to the churches by 
Rey. A. H. Bradford, D.D., which we print 
this week, may be obtained at five cents apiece 
from the Pilgrim Press in Boston or Chicago. 


It signifies much in favor of cremation that 
two persons of so high and fine a type of 
Christian character as Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer chose 
that method for the disposal of their bodies 
after death. 


Our exceptionally favorable offer of Princi- 
pal Fairbairn’s great work, a Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion, together with a sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist, is attract- 
ing much attention and many responses are 
already being received. 


Hawaii and the United States are now con- 
nected by cable, and we shall be in direct 
touch with the Philippines by July 4. This 
means much not only to statesmex and busi- 
ness men, but to the administrators of the 
American missionary societies. 


English Nonconformists rallied and elected 
a Liberal candidate for Parliament at New- 
market last week, thus capturing a Conserva- 
tive seat; and they did it despite the fact that 
the man was a “‘sport,’’ and because he was 
sound on the Educational Bill issue and be- 
cause he deprecated the Anglo-German alli- 
ance against Venezuela. 


From the many gracious and helpful pas- 
toral New Year greetings, copies of which 
have kindly been sent us, we print entire 
only two in this issue—one on the cover by, 
the pastor of the North Church, St. Jeohns- 
bury, Vt., and one on page 54 by the pastor 
of North Church, Portsmouth, N. H. Next 
week we hope to quote from others. It seems 
as if more pastors were availing themselves 
of this peculiar opportunity of speaking from 
their own hearts straight to the hearts of 
their people. 


By far the best and most conclusive answer 
yet given, by conservative educators with the 
culture ideal of a college course in mind, to 
President Butler of Columbia University, and 
the utilitarian innovators who talk of a B. A, 
degree at the end of two years’ study, was 
given by President Wilson of Princeton, last 
week, as an incidental witticism of his re- 
markable address in Boston, in the Twentieth 
Century Club course. “I can’t imagine how 
a man who ever saw a Sophomore can think of 
graduating one,” he said. 


Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, proposes to 
erect to Henry Ward Beecher a memorial 
building adjoining the church, removing to 
it his remains from Greenwood Cemeterys” 
and placing within it memorials which have 
been gathered connected with him. At a 
meeting held in Plymouth Church last week 
a committee was appointed to raise funds, 
of which it is estimated that $100,000 will be 
needed, and several subscriptions were made, 
Dr. Newell D. Hillis leading with a gift of 
$2,000, followed by Dr. R. W. Raymond with 


a like sum. It is believed that the total’ 
amount will soon be raised. 


Another American Board deputation is be- 
ing made up to start for Africa about the 
first of April and to be absent six months. 
It will consist of Rev. Judson Smith, D.D., 
secretary of the American Board, who for 
many years has conducted the correspond- 
ence with the missionaries on the ground and 
has overseen their labors, and of Rev. Sidney 
Strong, D. D., pastor of the Second Church in 
Oak Park, Il]. The third member of the 
deputation is yet to be selected. He will 
probably be a New England layman. This 
will be the fourth deputation to be sent out 
by the Board during the last eight years, and 
will doubtless, as in the case of those sent 
to Japan, China and India, accomplish large 
results. 


“An English pilgrim,” recording in The 
Churchman two weeks ago his impressions 
of certain Boston preachers, referred to the 
preaching and the personality of the minister 
of the Old South Church in terms that revealed 
his own lack of a spirit of justice, and a 
dogmatism of opinion confessedly based on 
meager data, which to those who know Dr. 
Gordon made all his opinions, favorable or 
unfavorable, of the preachers described com- 
paratively valueless. The Rt. Rey. Frederick 
Burgess, bishop of Long Island, writes in 
The Churchman last week, saying: 


The writer’s remarks on Dr. Gordon, pastor 
of the Old South Church, Boston, were unjust 
to an American scholar who holds a high 
place among leaders of thought in our country. 
Any one who has read his works on The 
Witness to Immortality and Immortality 
and the New Theodicy, and who has felt 
gratitude to him for the light which he has 
thrown on the gravest problem of life and 
destiny, must be shocked to see him spoken 
of by a flippant and anonymous traveler as 
““cheap’’ and ‘‘ irreverent,’’ and the statement 
calmly made that his irreverence is charac- 
teristic. We expect this sort of writing in 
the secular papers, Mr. Editor, and no one 
heeds it, but when church papers permit such 
things to be said unrebuked of a scholar who 
has justly won a high reputation as a Chris- 
tian theologian, we need not wonder if the 
American pulpit is asserted to be on its de- 
cline. We go to the secular press for news, 
but we would like to go to the church papers 
for fair treatment and generous criticism. 


This certainly is a just rejoinder to the 
anonymous critic, whose observations we are 
confident had no power to cloud the serenity 
of Dr. Gordon’s mind on his fiftieth birthday 
last week. 


The New Movement in Re- 
ligious Education 


The call for a convention “to effect a na- 
tional organization for the improvement of 
religious and moral education through the 
Sunday school and other agencies,” issued 
several weeks ago by the Council of Seventy, 
is receiving hearty approval from many quar- 
ters. Since its publication, signed by 417 
prominent educators, pastors and other lead- 
ers in Christian thought and work, the number 
of those expressing their desire to sign the 
call has nearly doubled. 

The convention is to be held in Chicago 
Feb. 10-12. A program is being prepared 
which, according to the Biblical World, will 
presenta larger number of the most eminent 
men in the field of religious education than 
iny recent convention has included. The 
aim, however, is not to hold’a large mass 
meeting, but to bring together a number of 
persons interested in promoting religious edu- 
cation, who may be able to give practical 
direction to the movement. The Council of 
Seventy and associate members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Sacred Literature are mem- 
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bers ex officio of the convention and it is, ex- 
pected that all the signers of the call will be 
invited to sitas members. Invitations will be 
sent to representatives of educational institu- 
tions, church and Sunday school organiza- 
tions, Y. M. C. A.’s and other religious socie- 
ties. The meetings are to be public and will 
be held in a church or other audience room 
large enough to accommodate those who may 
desire to attend. 

An informal conferenca was held in New York 
city at the Manhattan Hotel, Dee. 19, of those 
signers of the call living in the city and vicin- 
ity, at which the purpose of the movement, 
plans of organization and methods to be pro- 
posed were considered. About forty persons 
were present, including Dr. W. L. Hervey of 
the State Board of Education, Prof. Francis 
Brown of Union Theological Seminary, Dr. 
W. F. McDowell, secretary of the Methodist 
Board of Education, Rev. Pascal Harrower, 
chairman of the Sunday School Commission of 
the Episcopal] diocese of New York, Drs. Jo- 
siah Strong, W. C. Bitting, J. L. Hurlbut, 
J. M. Whiton, Leighton Williams and other 
representatives of universities, churches and 
Sunday schools. Pres. W. R. Harper of the 
University of Chicago presided. 

Earnest convictions were expressed of the 
need of thorough and systematic religious 
education of the youth of the whole country. 


It was agreed that such education need not . 


be theological or doctrinal; that it should not 
be limited to religious denominations and that 
it should primarily be concerned with truth 


held by all religious communions. The pro- 
gram of the convention and plans of organi- 
zation were discussed at length. Special em- 
phasis was placed on the importance. of har- 
mony with all interested in promoting the 
common object, and avoidance of all mis- 
understanding of aims. 

While the Sunday school is only one de- 
partment of the work proposed, much atten- 
tion was given to it as the chief agency of 
the church for religiousinstruction. Nointer- 
ference with the International Sunday School 
Association is contemplated. Its work was 
spoken of with hearty appreciation. It is 
not probable that any definite plans for Bible 
study will be the immediate outcome of the 
convention, though the desire was general 
that some provision should be made for those 
whose wants are not met by the International 
uniform lesson or by other existing schemes. 
A committee may quite likely be appointed 
to consider the whole subject, to find what 
methods are best suited for Sunday schools 
and to suggest plans and, it may be, outlines 
of Bible study in accordance with principles 
of education approved in colleges and other 
institutions of learning. Those who took 
part in the conference apparently were con- 
vinced that the scope and importance of the 
work require careful deliberation and effort 
continued for many years. 

Previous to the Chicago Convention private 
conferences of signers to the call are to be 
held in Philadelphia, New Haven, Boston and 
other centers. 


—— 
16 January 1903 


A conference was held Dee. 30 at the Man- 
hattan Hotel between President Harper, Dean 
F, K. Sanders of Yale and Prof. C. W. Votaw, 
representing the new movement, and several 
members of the executive and lesson com- 
mittees of the International Sunday School 
Association, with a view to mutual under- 
standing and possible co-operation of all the 
bodies interested in improving the work of 
the Sunday schools. This meeting was un- 
official and was held at the request of Chair- 
man W. N. Hartshorn of the executive com- 
mittee of the association. The cordial discus- 
sion of the work and needs of the Sunday 
schoo], the frank expression of Christian 
sympathy in the common aims of all those 
present, gave promise of the harmony which 
is to be expected among leaders devoted to the 
advancement of the kingdom of God. 


Dr. Lorenz, after having been granted the 
freedom of the city by ths city fathers of 
New York, sailed for home last week, well 
paid both in money and the admiration of 
the people of this country, and eager to tell 
of the pleasure and satisfaction he has had 
in studying us and our institutions. It is 
worth noting that when asked whether all 
of his patients would be cured he replied: 
“T cannot say that they will come through 
all right. We must always trust in a power 
higher than human power for that, but I have 
no apprehension that there will be any gen- 
eral trouble.” 


A Heartening New Year Message 


Nortu CHURCH PARSONAGE 
PortsMouTH, N. H. 


Dear Friends of the North Church and Congregation : — 


At the beginning of another year I am glad to extend a friendly and steadying hand to all who make the pilgrimage 
with me down the years, to hearten them with my sincere good wishes for a Happy New Year, and in so doing to feel 
myself steadied and heartened in return. 

Bat, helpful as are human sympathy and comradeship, I am sure that we all are haunted by the feeling that we need 
other help than that afforded by men and women who pass with the passing years. 
true happiness in any year, or of such blessedness as will abide through all the years, is in the fact that “God is, and that 
he is a rewarder of them that seek after him.” 

We have to confess that much of our unhappiness is due to the fact that we ourselves, or those with whom our lives 
are closely associated, have forgotten to live as the obedient children of a righteous and loving Father. 
whose origin is but a part of the great mystery of existenca we know that only a simple trast in Him, in whom all live and 
move and have their being, will enable us to bear our burdens with serenity and with profit. 
is then not an idle wish, since God is with us in the midst of the years. 
| Let us remember that the welfare of the inward man of the heart is paramount. The outward estate may flourish, yet 


We know that our only assurance of 


As for the sorrows 


Happiness for the New Year 


he may languish. Ths whole outer fabric of existence may be marked with decay, yet he may be renewing his strength con- 


tinually. For the inward man the long and patient ages bave unrolled themselves. 


laws are written in the universe. 


other conditions than those of self-discipline and self-sacrifice. 
Some of us have been so slow of mind and heart, and so infirm of will, that the years seem all too swift and relentless, as 


In behalf of this man of the heart eternal 
Let us not expect to win real happiness in other terms than those of the spirit, nor on 


they have carried away from us rich opportunities. May such of us undertake this year with new devotion and decision. 
Some of us possess youth so vigorous, and ambition so unhurt, that the years seem laggard and reluctant, as they bring all 
too slowly the objects of our desire. May such of us be anxious to gain reverence and wisdom sufficient to enable us to 
occupy places of power and to meet the responsibilities of love. 

Let then such as are in bondage to forlorn conditions, bitter disappointments, sore losses, wearying sicknesses and 
heavy infirmities think of themselves as “prisoners of hope.”” Let such as have had their possessions spoiled rejoice in the 
knowledge that they have their own selves for a better possession and an abiding one. Let the merriest, the strongest, the 
richest, the most successful and the most arrogant remember that there is no abiding possession other than a man’s own 
soul. Let those who patiently continue in well-doing, in spite of some ridicule and many opportunities to make gain with 
/ dishonor, be supported by a present experience of éternal life. Let not any man who is burdened by a sense of his own sin 
despair, since by God’s merey this inward man of the heart may grow strong and bring peace. May we all gain calmness and 
courage as we discover that the deepest purpose of the past with its good and evil is to make us fitter for the years that await us- 

The events of the past year have created a profound impression that more Christlike conditions are to prevail in indus- 
trial and social affairs. The inward life of the spirit must control material facts and forces, affording to all opportunity for 
simple home joys and worthy human life. Prominent statesmen, captains of industry, determined armies of workmen cannot 
in themselves bring about the changes necessary. The new day must come through the instrumentality of men and women 
} who individually exhibit the patient, just and brotherly spirit of Christ. The Christian church transmits this spirit, nurtures 
j the inner man of the heart and re-enforces his ideals. 

We would that the outward man be prospered in the case of every one of us this year, and that no trace of decay be found 
upon any, but this may not be. Let us then give diligent attention to the inward man of the heart, that by God’s grace he 


‘ be renewed day by day. 
Sincerely your friend, 


LUCIUS H. THAYER. 


10 January 1903 


By 


It is said that there were one hundred 
thousand Americans in London during 
the summer of 1900. Whether that be 
true or not, it certainly was true that all 
the temperance hotels, including the lit- 
le Thackeray Hotel opposite the British 
useum, were turning away scores of 
/ Americans every day during the month 
‘of July. Sunday morning the little office 
of the hotel was crowded with American 
guests, and almost every one of them was 
saying, “‘I am going to hear Dr. Parker 
this morning.’”’ 

An hour before the gate in front of the 

_ City Temple was open for strangers, the 
sidewalk was blocked, mostly with Amer- 
ican tourists. It was one of the hottest 
days that London had known for fifty 
years. I walked from the hotel down 
High Holborn Street and remember see- 
ing on two different corners dead bus 
horses that had already succumbed to 
the heat, but the Temple was crowded and 
at least half the audience was composed 
of Americans. 

The communion service followed the 
sermon. The many Americans who have 
been present in the Temple at that serv- 
ice do not need to be reminded of its 
unique character. It has never been my 
privilege to be present but twice. Each 
time I was impressed with the simplicity 
and informality of the service. I do not 
know whether Dr. Parker always made 
the request he did that July Sunday, but 
it was evidently new to most of the 
strangers present. He requested the au- 
dience to remain, asking that strangers 
hand their cards to the ushers and send 
them up to him, as he sat behind the 
communion table on the lower platform 
in front of his famous pulpit. While the 
bread and wine were being passed, he 

occupied himself looking over these 
cards, occasionally reading out loud some 
name, and he said: “‘ You are all welcome. 
There are present here today visitors from 
nearly every quarter of the globe.” 

It was not easy for several visitors to 
conceal their embarrassment on hearing 
their names read aloud to the congrega- 
tion, although the embarrassment was 
‘relieved by the hearty word of welcome 
which the great preacher extended in 
person to these brothers from across the 
water, and they will never forget the 
gracious invitation he extended to some 
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An Afterncon with Dr. Parker 


Rey. Charles M. She!don, D.D., Topeka, Kan. 


of them to come into his study at the 
close of the service, where he showed 
them his precious Bible containing the 
autographs of princes and potentates and 
famous men and women from all coun- 
tries who had made the Temple their 
Mecca. 

But the most vivid memory which I 
personally carry with me is connected 
with an afternoon in Dr. Parker’s garden 
at Hampstead. It was another broiling 
day for London, making me feel very 
much at home, as it reminded me of the 
Kansas summer days, and when I finally 
reached the Doctor’s front door, after a 
walk from the nearest bus line, I was 
ready to be refreshed by the proverbial 
English frigidity, which, however, I have 
never found to be as real as it is pro- 
verbial. The Doctor himself opened the 
door and pulled me inside, and without 
any formality asked me to come out into 
the garden. There could not have been a 
more striking contrast with the glare of 
the heat outside than we found in that 
delightful retreat under the shade, with 
lines of old-fashioned flowers encircling 
the garden walks. 

There were two tea tables on the lawn 
and Dr. Parker at once asked his house- 
keeper, who remained with us during the 
greater part of the afternoon, to serve 
tea. There was present a young man, 
one of Dr. Parker's former pupils, a 
bright young preacher, a mere boy by the 
side of the Doctor, who evidently had the 
greatest possible respect and affection for 
his old teacher. For two hours we en- 
joyed listening to one of the best conver- 
sationalists in London. I wish I could 
tell some of the stories Dr. Parker re- 
lated, with the greatest possible relisb, 
about Henry Ward Beecher. [I think it is 
safe to say that at least an hour of the 
talk centered about him. Dr. Parker 
told one story that Mr. Beecher had told 
him, and acted it out dramatically. He 
did it so finely that the young preacher 


was overwhelmed byit. It is safe to say 


that if Dr. Parker had gone on the stage 
he would have made one of the world’s 
great tragedians. He had all the dra- 
matic instinct and power visible in every 
gesture, in every Jine of his wonderful 
face and in every tone of his remarkable 
voice. 

During the latter part of the afternoon 


the Doctor went into the house for a me- 
ment and came out bringing with him 
proof sheets of his Pulpit Bible Commen- 
tary, telling something of the amount of 
work it involved, explaining its scope 
and expressing considerable satisfaction 
over it, as probably his last effort. He 
spoke simply, but with deep feeling, of 
the loss of his wife, and I heard from 
very Many sources concerning the soften- 
ing and deepening effect upon Dr. Par- 
ker’s character of that great event. 

As the young preacher and myself took 
our leave, the Doctor asked us to walk 
through the garden with him, and spoke 
with great affection concerning his flow- 
ers, pointing them out to us and naming 
them. He let us out through a heavy 
gate in the high garden wall, and we 
found ourselves immediately upon the 
sidewalk, the Doctor without his hat, in 
a blazing sun. The young preacher care- 
lessly let the gate swing to, and it locked, 
leaving us all on the outside. I shall 
never forget the look Dr. Parker cast 
at his young pupil nor the assumed se- 
verity of his tone: “Now, then,” he said, 
“‘young man, you get the Key to this gate 
as fast as you can run into the house. 
Do you want me to catch my death-cold 
out here without my hat?” 

I shall never forget the startled glance 
the young man cast at Dr. Parker as the 
sun beat down upon his uncovered head 
in a temperature of over eighty-six de- 
grees. And I shall never forget, either, 
the speed with which he turned and ran 
around the block while we visited to- 
gether. Ina few moments he appeared, 
perspiring and panting, through the gar- 
den gate, The Doctor retired through it 
hastily, bidding us, however, a very affec- 
tionate farewell, and my last recollection 
of him is that of his venerable figure 
standing, bareheaded, after a courtly 
bow, with his old-fashioned flowers as a 
background, and the young preacher with 
his tall hat bowing profusely an apology 
for his carelessness ; but I recall even now 
the reassuring twinkle which Dr, Parker 
cast at him as the gate closed. 

Whatever other impression may have 
been made by this unique and forceful 
personality in the English pulpit, my 
own impression will always be associated 
with a most gracious and benign presence 
in the garden at Hampstead. 


Happenings in Washington 


The Remodeled White House 

The New Year’s reception, which opened 
the social season of 1903, was in a White 
House greatly changed and enlarged. The 
changes are in the exits and the entrances, 
and the enlargement consists in making avail- 
able as rooms certain subways, cellars and 
atties and in building up the terraces on the 
east and west, whose grass-grown foundations 
were discovered when the work of renovation 
began a number of months ago. More than 
half a million dollars have been expended. 

‘The low, squatty, white structure west of the 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


White House, connected with it by a terrace 


some two and a half feet high, and built 
upon the foundations of the conservatories, is 
known as the executive offices. It is new, 
bright, clean and convenient. The President 
passes directly to it from his private apart- 
ments through a downstairs covered colon- 
nade or on a slightly elevated out-of-door 
esplanade. 

This is a change so radical that it can be 
called neither an innovation nor a reformation. 
For a hundred years Cabinet meetings have 
been held on the same floor and under the 


same roof as the President’s family sitting- 
room and bedrooms, and all who called to see 
him for any purpose came to the one front 
door and went up the winding stairway. 
When a public elevator was’ suggested to 


President McKinley he shook his head and - 


said, “It would make it too easy to get to 
me.” Now in the building at the right, 
which stands where the orchids used to 
bloom, the office-seeker waits, and though the 
flag may indicate that the President is at 
home the White House is quite distinct from 
his offices. 
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The front steps, hollowed by the tread of 
thousands, have been replaced, and the noble 
entrance with its beautiful porte cochere is 
for the use of the President and his family 
only and those privileged to make social calls 
uponthem. For receptions and dinner gussts 
there is the new east entrance, with its con- 
venient corridors, dressing. rooms and broad 
easy stairways to the main floor. No more 
standing in line in draughty places, pulling 
off your wraps to deposit them with “his” in 
a cloak room improvised in a dining-room. 

A hundred guests can dine comfortably in 
the state dining-room. On the paneled walls 
are finely mounted heads of moose, elk, deer 
and other game. Here will be used the set of 
china selected by Mrs. Roosevelt last summer 
from seventy-eight designs submitted by Mr. 
Van Heusen Charles of Albany. He visited 
many European manufactories in executing 
his commission for the first lady of the land, 
and the case of sample dinner plates was a 
treat to examine. “This,” he told me, ‘‘is 
the china ordered by King Edward VIL., to 
cost $90,000, three times the sum to be spent 
for the White House. He had not a plate like 
the china being made for the czar of Russia, 
which is to havea value of $250,000. The de- 
signs and colors of the plates were floral and 
conventional, brilliant and soft. It was a dif- 
ficult matter to single out from a score of 
them the most pleasing one. Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
choice was an open-work gold border on a 
rich cream ground, with the seal of the United 
States on each piece done in color and about 
the size of a fifty-cent piece. The set is made 
by Wedgewood of England and there are 
nearly 1,300 pieces. The design is for the 
White House exclusively, and it is copy- 
righted. With it isa set of thin, clear glass- 
ware, 150 pieces. 

It is well that the exterior changes needed 
to be but slight, and that the original plan 
was unearthed and adhered to. The com- 
manding views from the south windows must 
always be the same, down the Potomac toward 
Mt. Vernon, westward, Arlington, in the 
glory of sunset light, on the far horizon, Fair- 
fax Seminary, where Phillips Brooks was once 
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a student. The historic setting and senti- 
ment remain. It is the same mansion where 
Mrs. Adams utilized the largest room to dry 
her linen; where President Tyler and Tad 
Lincoln and Mrs. Benjamin Harrison died; 
where Mrs. Grant, so lately buried with such 
marked honors, for eight years shared the 
successes of ker distinguished husband ; where 
Mrs. Cleveland came a gracious, beautiful 
bride; where President McKinley’s fine spirit 
fell like sunshine upon all the attachés of the 
household. With our country extending and 
our policy expanding it is a comforting 
thought to one inclined to be a bit conserva- 
tive, that the Executive Mansion as well as 
the Constitution has served its purpose for 
more than a hundred years, and with some 
thought in remodeling may hold good for a 
long time to come. 


The New Year’s Reception 


A perfect winter’s day ushered in the new 
year; thousands waited outside the White 
House grounds in the crisp air till the official 
reception was over and the general public 
admitted to shake hands with the President 
and to see the remade Executive Mansion. 
The German ambassador has, by the death 
of Sir Julian Pauncefote, become Dean of 
the Diplomatic Corps; the honor falls to the 
member longest in service. 
ben is a bachelor, and was accompanied by 
Madame Scheck, the wife of the agricultural 
expert of the German Embassy. Mrs. Roose- 
velt was beautifully gowned in cream lace 
with touches of pale blue, and was assisted 
by a majority of the ladies of the Cabinet. 
Sunshine flooded the rooms, and the more 
than thirty miles of electric light wiring were 
unused except in the basement corridor on 
the east, which is not alone a series of cloak- 
rooms but also a picture gallery. The fa- 
miliar portraits of Dolly Madison, Mrs. Hayes 
and Mrs. Harrison are here, and with them 
the new portrait of Mrs. Roosevelt by Char- 
tran. 

Washington’s portrait has the place of 
honor above the mantel in the red room, and 
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facing him is Mrs. Washington, the only 
portrait of a woman on the main floor. It 
gives a fine distinction, while by having her 
own portrait with the others below Mrs. 
Roosevelt avoids the criticisms of friends of 
her predecessors. It is one of the little 
touches that indicates the tact of the present 
dwellers at the White House. The reception 
rooms, open to the sunlight rather than 
heavily curtained, with lights turned on at 


a midday function, speaks of a love for what — 


is genuine. ° 


Holiday Meetings 


The American Association for the Adyance- 
ment of Science is in convocation here this 
week. With the affiliated societies they make 
up a body of nearly 1,000 of the wise and 
learned of the earth. The program for each 
day is a volume of about 100 pages; opening 
one at random, I come upon such titles as 
these: The New Gases, Neon, Krypton and 
Zehon, in the Chromosphere; Anthropometry 
in Relation to Criminology; What Is a Bud 
and How Long May It Last? In any one of 
a dozen halls and lecture rooms this week 
one might listen to scientifie papers and dis- 
cussions. There have also been, in several 
of the theaters, complimentary lectures of a 
less technical character. The pictures illus- 
trating Prof. I. C. Russell’s lecture on Mar- 
tinique and St. Vincent were a thrilling story 
of the greatest catastrophe of modern times, 
Mr. John Hays Hammond of South African 
fame came over from New York to talk upon 
King Solomon’s Mines or the Mines of Ophir. 
The evenings have been devoted to dinners 
and receptions; it has been a gala week for 
the scientists. 

The American Forestry Association had a 
full and interesting session. The Secretary 
of Agriculture presided, and those who have 
for years fostered the organization look over 
the past with satisfaction and plan still fur- 
ther developments. Last year its paper was 
merged with that of the Irrigation Associa- 
tion, under the title Forestry and Irrigation, 
a bright periodical increasingly popular. 


Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion * 


Synopsis of Earlier Chapters 


CHAPTER I,—Dunean McLeod, head as- 
sayer of the Annie Laurie Mine, contends 
with his friend, John Hope, president of the 
mine, that “‘ This do’’ compasses the gospel. 
He maintains that Drummond and Sheldon 
so teach, John undertakes to establish the 
contrary from Drummond’s biography, but 
makes little headway because of Duncan’s 
vehemence. He recalls, too, Duncan’s splen- 
did influence and deeds at the mine. Duncan, 
however, is ill at ease within himself. 

CuApteR II.—John Hope is sonof a weaver 
of Fall River. The family allows itself three 
luxuries, books, giving, and a four days’ out- 
ing each summer in New York. They visit 
not only libraries and art galleries, but tene- 
ment houses. The father, from what the lat- 
ter reveal, tells his children the kind of monu- 
ment mother and father covet. He admits 
the uses of trades unions, but his conscience 
forbids him to join them. He will, when their 
principles are better. John, barely in his 
teens, invents an electrical instrument, the 
patent on which, after receiving a terrible 
browbeating, he sells to one of the great elec- 
trical concerns for ten thousand dollars. 
“The way out.” 

Cuaprer I1l.—Daring his preparatory 
course for college, John Hope discovers that 
his electrical invention is annually yielding 


* Copyright, 1902, David N. Beach. 
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the concern that bought it many times the 
amount which was grudgingly paid him for 
the patent, and recalls the concern’s efforts to 
secure it for a mere song, He vows holy ven- 
geance on a monetary system under which 
this could occur. His college and his student 
life are his preliminary choice of weapons 
for fulfilling his vow; the business life is his 
ultimate choice. For the latter, as, under ex- 
isting conditions, even a higher service of 
Christ, he foregoes his desire to be a mis- 
sionary, a minister, or a Christian worker. 
He meets Henry Drummond; visits Scotland ; 
there comes to know Duncan McLeod, a met- 
allurgical expert; the two dedicate themselves 
to mining ia the Rockies. ‘‘The Divide of 
the World.” 


Chapter IV. 


TWO WOMEN OF STIRLING 


MAN may under- 
take to follow 
Jesus Christ, and 
' fail him. Judas 


A man may un- 
dertake to follow 
him, and fall into 
a routine of good living, in itself admira- 
ble, but lacking that distinctive daily 


initiative and renewal of life which go 
with the truest discipleship. Such a one, 
however excellent, abides but too scantily 
in the Vine. 

A man may, on the other hand, strenu- 
ously follow him, and fall into morbid- 
ness or eccentricity. Such a one—who 
may, or who may not, develop into large 
things—forgets the saying about the 
greatest of the prophets who was little 


in the kingdom, and the saying, ‘‘My 


peace I give unto you,” ; 

At the time when this history encoun- 
ters Duncan McLeod and John Hope, it 
was impossible that eitherof them should 
fail Jesus Christ. They were men of 
large capacity, a noble record thus far, 


- and that record only begun. It was in- 


conceivable that either of them should 
prove false or disloyal, or should fail, 
according to their lights, to come to the 
most, and to do the most. But the other 
two perils, like Seylla and Charybdis, 
were before them; and one of them had 
long been searched, and the other of them - 
was being searched, by that Spirit which 
alone adequately knows the _ of 
spirit. 

For the wonderful thing about follow. 
ing Jesus Christ is, that this relation, 


- 


*. 
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while it fully suffices moment by mo- 
ment, runs ahead of one ever, like a hori- 
zon; and the farther one goes the larger 
it becomes, and the more absolute and 
yet glad become its imperatives upon the 
soul. This its expansive power, or its 
infinitude, meets the problem of immor- 
tality. Without this, to live always were 
a doom ; with it, to live always were bliss 
just of itself. 
_ There is at Stirling, in Scotland, a re- 
tired street, full of modest, trim houses, 
with immaculate window glass, spotless 
curtains, very bright door-knobs and 
‘door-plates, and flowers in the window 
seats that seem perennially blooming. 
Like Wordsworth coveting Dove Cottage 
when he first saw Grasmere, you can 
hardly resist leasing one of them, and 
beginning to live. From this street you 
look upward one way to the Castle, and 
the other way toward the Wallace Monu- 
ment crowning Abbey Craig. 
- In that house which you would have 
specially chosen to lease, because every- 
thing about it is so fresh, and its flowers 
are so bright, and its firelight at dusk is 
so inviting, flickering on the half-drawn 
curtains,—in that house a woman, a bit 
past middle life, but erect, tall, her hair 
Still dark, her eyes, eyes that hold you, 
her face a benediction, moves toward the 
windows, draws the curtains, lights a lamp 
and sits down before a large open Bible. 
Over it she bows her head some moments, 
as in prayer; then she turns to the 
Ninety-first Psalm and reads it aloud. 
Her face, as she reads, Raphael should 
haye seen. Peace, as after storm, is 
there, calm, trust, hope, expectation, 
_ holy confidence. It seems almost aflame, 
as from an altar, when she concludes: 


*‘Because he hath set his love upon me, therefore 
will I deliver him: 
I will set him on high, because he hath known my 
name. 
He shall call upon me, and I will answer him; 
I will be with him in trouble: 
‘I will deliver him, and honor him, 
With long life will I satisfy him, 
And show him my salvation.” 


Then she takes from her bosoma letter, 
carefully unfolds it, spreads it out on the 
open page of the Bible in the full light, 
and reads it, seeming to devour every 
word, though this is its seventh perusal 
since it camethat morning. This is what 
she reads: 

“Annie Laurie Mine, October 20, 

“This, mother dear, will be a long let- 
ter. 

' “JT have been meaning to tell you of 
Douglas Campbell. He is so reserved 
and modest I fear the wife gets little 
notion from him how well he is doing. 
May I trouble you to slip out to St. Nin- 
ian and tell her? He surprises me. No 
man in the levels equals him. He had it 
all to learn, too, but there is no old-timer 
that cannot now learn from him. All, 
moreover, is with such intelligence! Not 
an emergency arises but Douglas knows 
how to meet it. Every one likes him. 
He is the ate of frequent favorable 
remark in the Management. His lack of 
early training is against him, but he is 
studying very hard, not only mining en- 
gineering, but literature and history. 
»He fairly nips them up. Tell his Mar- 
garet that I expect a promotion for him, 
ere many months, which will mean good 
prospects for her and the bairns, removal 
to Colorado, and, perhaps, a holiday for 
<eEe 
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him at Stirling, he coming himself to 
fetch them across. 

‘Since he is as likely as myself to be a 
fixture at the Annie Laurie Mine, let me 
refresh your memory, and add some new 
facts about it. Margaret will prize them, 
though a part of what I say may be 
familiar to you. 

“Our ore, as it runs, is of a high grade, 
It is refractory, and is therefore crushed 
here, and submitted to chemical treat- 
ment for getting out the gold and silver. 
The vein is very thick ; increases in rich- 
ness as we go down; from the lay of the 
rock, and the way we have engineered, 
the ore is gotten out with exceptional 
readiness ; though refractory, it yields to 
treatment surprisingly well; and, best of 
all, as we know from conclusive tests, 
the supply is practically inexhaustible. 
Moreover, there are occasional pockets of 
very rich ore, which we ship to the smelt- 
ers for treatment; and the indications 
are that such deposits will be found more 
abundant as development work advances. 

“The mine’s equipment is perfect. 
Electric lighting only is wanting. That, 
both above and below ground, has been 
contracted for, and will be installed in 
January. Mr. Hope, who keeps abreast 
of electricity,—alas, already ancient his- 
tory to me!—says he is glad we have 
waited for it, such improvements have, 
even within this year, been made in it. 
And this reminds me to say, that our 
Management is as keen on every mechan- 
ical and chemical improvement, as in this 
matter of the lighting. Everything is kept 
up. Expense is not spared. It pays, too. 
Its effect on every worker is like wine. 

‘* As for our force, there is not a better 
at any mine in the world; and you will 
remember that I haveseen the best mines 
in Australia and South Africa. You 
would think the men were all stock- 
holders in the company, such is their 
pride in the works, and their zest at their 
tasks. Our product goes away from us in 
composite bars. The gold, that is to say, 
is left to be separated from the silver by 
the refiners, who also remove slight im- 
purities ; but the bars, as they leave us, 
are almost pure gold and silver. I am 
myself surprised at how nearly the total 
ounces we get credit for tally with the 
total weight of the bars as we ship them ; 
also, at the accuracy with which we are 
able to gauge the relative amounts of 
gold and silver in the bars. Between my 
mother and me, we have not only the 
costliest. and most accurate instruments, 
but a certain metallurgist at the works 
has modified the chemical process of ex- 
tracting, on which we pay a very consid- 
erable royalty, to an adyantage which 
more than offsets the royalty bills. 

‘But I was speaking of the men. Our 
bars accumulate to a high value between 
shipments, but we take scarcely any pre- 


cautions against the theft of them or of | 


our rich ore. Some householders are as 
careful of their coal-bins as we are of our 
ore and bar storage. Why so little cau- 
tion? Itis tonic to the men. They see 
that they are trusted, and you can get 
anything from men you trust. Moreover, 
we know all our men, and they are not 
only honest, but are themselves a detect- 
ive force and guards for us. 

‘‘Best of all, mother, one after another 
they are coming to the Light. Douglas 
is our Barnabas for that. He isso slow 
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of speech, as you know, that one rarely 
gets two consecutive sentences from him ; 
but Drummond himself had hardly a 
truer genius for saving men. More than 
half our force are Christians already, but 
we have not held a public service yet. 
‘Not with observation, but within you,’ 
is our motto. By and by we shall havea 
church here, and every man in it, and 
you and I know who will be its minister, 

“To end this summary: Our stock is 
not listed for the stock market. None of 
it is for sale. Only a half dozen men 
own it. They have the name of being 
honorable men. Mr. Hope,—no, let us 
have done with ‘handles,’ for we call 
each other by our first names,—John 
Hope organized the company; and you 
know, from what you will recall of his 
visit at our house when I was on my holi- 
day, what kind of men John would get 
around him. One may, indeed, mistake 
aman. A storm may, perhaps, brew. 
They have as yet unlimited confidence in 
him, and are more than glad to second 
his every suggestion. Why not? Divi- 
dends are large, and increase quarterly. 
Will they, however, follow him into a 
larger success than dividends can regis- 
ter? For, nothing short of that, my 
mother, is his ambition for the Annie 
Laurie Mine. 

‘“Ye’ll be verra patient, I ken, wi’ a’ 
the speech I was makin’ aboot the mine, 
like the gude mither ye always were; but 
I doot ye’ll be muckle weary wi’ it, and 
80, without a moment’s further delay, 
here is a sugar-plum as reward. A letter 
received from John, one of the days I 
was in bed, written from New York, said 
that the stockholders had just unani- 
mously voted the last ten shares of the 
stock to the metallurgist aforesaid, ‘for 
services rendered.’ That metallurgist 
has, as you know, an excellent salary 
now, but the dividends on that block of 
stock—for there are only one hundred 
shares in all—will make his salary look 
small. So, mother dear, you are coming, 
you know, to Colorado next summer, and 
will see your laddie, and our mountains, 
which I can never trust myself to write 
about, they so move me. Then you will 
be able to say, without loving Ben Lo- 
mond less: 

*** T have seen you in the morning, 
Sixty leagues of crimson towers ; 


I have seen you in your purple 
And gold of the evening hours. 


***T have seen your peaks clear-cut, 
’Gainst the terrible deep blue 
Of skies without a cloud, 
That God seemed looking through. 


“*T have seen you when the lightnings 
Clove your granite and your pine, 
And the thunder shook the cajions, 
And shook this soul of mine. 


‘J have seen you, billow on billow, 
In the mists that disclose you each, 
Divide, and mountain, and foothill, 
As an ocean looks from the beach.’”’ 
Here the woman takes off her glasses, 


clears them, sings, 


*T to the hills will lift mine eyes,” 


and resumes: 

“JT was in bed when the news came, as 
I said, and I fear that the Lady Stirling 
will be thinking, ‘In bed, laddie, an’ in 
ye’r workin’ ’oors? Min’ ye no what 
the Wise Man will be sayin’, ‘‘So shall 
thy poverty come as one that travelleth, 
and thy want as an armed man” ?’ But, 
mother dear, there was cause. It got 
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into the newspapers, else neither Mar- 
garet Campbell nor Janet McLeod had 
ever known. For some Scot will send 
marked copies to the Stirling papers, and 
Bruce had better chance to hold the town 
against Edward, than any man to guard 
his privacy against the press. So Duncan 
shall himself tell you both. 

“Tt was in the afternoon, at the four 
o’clock shift. All the men were up save 
Douglas, —the man will always be doing 
overwork,—and none had descended. He 
was in the top level, which is only thirty 
feet down the shaft. That level is a 
short one. He wanted to finish a bore 
he was making at its end, which required 
but a few moments longer. A large 
amount of giant powder was near the 
mouth of his level, waiting there to be 
taken down for charging bores in several 
lower levels early in the next shift. In 
some way or other it went off. The hoist- 
ing windlass was blown out, but some 
one instantly thrust a ladder down to 
the edge of Douglas’s level. A hundred 
men would have descended, but they 
thought they would suffocate, because 
the level, being short, would be filled 
with poisonous gases. 

* At the shaft’s mouth, when I reached 
it, five minutes later,—for I supposed not 
@ man would be down, and so I finished 
the test I was on, which could not be in- 
terrupted without loss to the company,— 
’twas a fight to have my way, but I had 
it. Do you mind your chiding me for 
my feats in under-water swimming at 
the Forth Bridge? They saved Douglas. 
You haye but to aerate your blood 
enough, and you may play whale. But 
you should first pump your lungs slowly 
for ten minutes at the least. I so feared 
for Douglas that I took only two, and 
did it rapidly, and this nearly finished 
us both. 

“The day before, as God mercifully 
ordered it, I had spent a half hour with 
Douglas in the level, and somehow or 
other had noted everything about it. 
Well was it that I did so, for when, my 
head swathed in wet blankets, I reached 
the end of the level where Douglas should 
be, he was not there. Then I remem- 
bered a crevice a bit back, ran to it, found 
him wedged into it,—for he was on his 
way to the shaft when the explosion 
came,—had him to the ladder, that leaned 
across six hundred sheer feet of shaft, 
and there lost all strength. Prayer. 
Climbed half the ladder. Tottered. 
Prayer. Was up. Got my breath. He 
lived. 

“We are both well now, mother. He 
that was with Duncan McLeod at the 
Battle of the Nile, and with his son 
Duncan at Lucknow, was that day with 
the third Duncan over the yawning 
abyss. 

“Tell Margaret that her man put the 
hammer beyond any at the sports last 
Saturday; and tell her not, but tell your- 
self, ‘for ye’r ain comfort,’ that the met- 
allurgist stood off two men with the 
gloves the same day.” 

Here Janet McLeod bows over her 
Bible, and, in passing her windows, you 
might hear the cadences though not the 
words of her thanksgiving. Then she 
reads the letter’s trenchant ending, liker 
Duncan, with his weird Highland temper, 
than any of the rest: 

**My mother, think me not eerie ; but, 
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when I lost strength at the ladder’s foot, 
I saw Margaret and her bairns, in the wee 
cottage at St. Ninian, clear as I ever saw 
you before our grate by the lamp in the 
gloaming. 

“But the days I was in bed I saw more 
than that. Much work has been mine 
these years, but little thinking. In those 
days of lying still, I made up forit. Bet- 
ter was this to me than the ten shares 
of the Annie Laurie Mine. 

“T had two thoughts. One was of a 
woman. I found out a thing I did not 
know. If a young person, fair and tall, 
and comparable to none of my acquaint- 
ance but Janet McLeod, shall look into 
our small house, God will have sent her, 
and all will be well. Grant her, I pray 
you, my mother, aught she shall ask. 
But, if she come not, God means other- 
wise. 

“ The other thought was of Duncan Mc- 
Lesod’s life. Conscientious, clean, effect- 
ive, doing. Aught more? Fruits of the 
Spirit? Mind of Christ? No. Empti- 
ness all! This is not like Henry Drum- 
mond (who, forget not, was a lone man, 
as I have thought to be), nor like that 
Life which is the Light of men. 

**Could Janet McLeod, in this sair mat- 
ter, help in any wise the laddie she bore? 
“‘Ever adoringly hers,— 

“DUNCAN McLEoD.” 

Just as the mother concludes the read- 
ing, she hears a voice of singular depth 
and sweetness saying, ‘James, call for 
me a half hour later, please,” followed 
by the departing of wheels, and a step on 
the porch. To her devout mind it is as 
God’s angel, in answer to her instant 
prayer since she first read her son’s 
letter. 

She opens the door, and welcomes her 
visitor with a dignity, a reserve, a gen- 
tleness and a warmth that no one but 
Dunean’s “ Lady Stirling” could com- 
mand. 

The two women sit then in silence. 
Neither is embarrassed. They under- 
stand. As you look from one to the 
other, you cannot keep the Sistine Ma- 
donna and Murillo’s masterpiece at the 
Louvre out of mind. ; 

“God be with you, Kathleen!” at 
length says Dresden. 

“Thank you, Mrs. McLeod, more than 
I can tell,” answers the Louvre, 

Then, after a stillness that speaks more 
than words, the long lashes lift, the eyes 
look frankly out, face and throat glow, 
the lips part, and they say, ‘‘ Mrs. Mc- 
Leod, will you kiss me? ” 

The women rise. They are in each 
other’s arms. Then they sit with shin- 
ing faces. There is nothing more, and 
yet everything, until the rumbling of 
wheels. Then Kathleen says: 

“Would it be wrong, Mrs. McLeod, do 
you think, if we exchanged letters ?”’ 

The letters change places, hands tightly 
clasp, neither can speak, the wheels as- 
cend the Heights of Stirling, and Janet 
McLeod is on her knees. 


Chapter V., entitled The Making of a 
Scot, will appear next week. 


The prevalent fear of poverty among 
the educated classes is the worst moral 
disease from which our civilization suf- 
fers.—Professor James. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A, BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan, 18-24, Endeavorers in Training 
for Church Work. Acts 2: 17,18; Prov. 2: 1-8; 
Mark 1: 16-20. 

Christian Endeavor as a means, not an end, 
Christian Endeavor pouring its strength and 
enthusiasm into the channels of church ac- 
tivity, modernizing the prayer meeting, im- 
proving the Sunday school, freshening the 
missionary meeting, vitalizing all the depart- 
ments of work-— this is the great ideal. 


When we look at the real instead of the 
ideal thing, we are pained to see the wide 
margin between them. After twenty years 
of Christian Endeavor we ought to have 
better midweek prayer meetings than are 
now generally to be found in the churches, 
more efficient teaching in the Sunday school, 
more successful Sunday evening services, 
greater victories in the unceasing battle 
between the church on the one side and the 
world, the fiesh and the devil on the other. 
Somewhere there must be waste. Somehow 
only a portion of the zeal and consecration 
manifested in many an Endeavor Society is 
carried over into the life and service of the 
church itself. The church may be as much 
to blame for this state of things as the En- 
deavor Society. It certainly is not the fault 
of the men in charge of the movement, who 
are constantly urging loyalty to the local 
church and to the individual denomination. 


Perhaps we all need a more intelligent idea. 
regarding church work. Where does it be- 
gin and where does it end? Isaman doing 
church work when he is offering prayer at 
the midweek meeting and not doing church 
work when the next morning he is standing 
like a rock against the temptation to con- 
duct his business in an unrighteous fashion? 
Ought one to be satisfied to do that kind of 
church work which simply keeps the institu- 
tion moving without making any aggressions 
upon the outside world? Phillips Brooks, in 
his writings, seldom lapses into satire, but 
there is one famous passage in his corre- 
spondence in which he says: 


I conceive the trimming of the altar, the 
cleaning of the candlesticks, the cutting of 
our artificial flowers, and the darning of the 
sacramental linen to be, on the whole, the 
noblest occupation of the female mind, the 
very crown and glory of the parish work of 
women. They correspond exactly to the sub- 
lime work of showing strangers to seats and 
playing checkers with loafers at the reading- 
room, which is what we have canonized as 
men’s work in the same parish. How beauti- 
ful they both are! How worthy of the male 
and female topstones of Creation! 


The two things desperately needed in church 
work today are intelligence and enthusiasm. 
One reason why the Episcopal Church is moy- 
ing forward so successfully in our cities is 
that it studies the fields wherein it labors. 
Suppose a young man or young woman really 
wants to work for Christ, how much encour- 
agement and actual direction does he get from 
his pastor, Sunday school superintendent or 
teacher in the course of a year? We onght to 
have more study classes in our churches to 
look over the neighborhood and to consider, 
as well, foreign lands and distant sections of 
ourownland. Change the prayer meeting now 
and then into an observation meeting, get the 
young people to bring to bear on the Christian 
problems of today their trained intellects. 


We must know how first, and then we must 
yearn to do the thing. From this point of 
view, youth, because it bubbles over with 
enthusiasm, can contribute powerfully to the- 
ongoing of church work. t settle- 
ments and philanthropies of different kinds 
are excellent undertakings, but why should 
there not be equal ardor in behalf of the work 
the church is set to do in the world? 
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The Moderator to the Churches 


A Diagnosis of the Present 


To the Congregational Churches of the United 

States.— 

Dear Brethren: Once more as the moderator 
of the National Council I address you on a 
few of the more important questions which 
are now before our churches. I have long 
felt that the moderator during his term of 
service should be like the man on the lookout 
01 an ocean steamer, who has no authority 
‘but who has an immense responsibility. It 
is his to report what he discerns; and on his 
clearness of vision and accuracy of reporting 
may depend the welfare of hundreds of souls. 
Our churches are widely scattered; their 
interests are various, and, possibly, in some 
instances almost divergent. It seems to me, 
therefore, that I may without presumption 
take the lookout’s place and report what I 
discern concerning the achievements, the tend- 
encies and the possibilities of the Congrega- 
tional churches. 


THE CONDITION OF OUR CHURCHES 


_ It is fitting that at the beginning of this 
_ address there should be grateful recognition 
of the fraternal relations existing between all 
branches of the Christian Church in this coun- 
try. There are differences between us, but 
there are.no divisions; there are diversities 
of gifts and of service, and yet there is but 
one spirit. While I refer at this time to our 
own field and our own responsibilities, I am 
sure that I may say that we rejoice with all 
our hearts in the still greater success which 
has attended the efforts of other and larger 
religious bodies than our own. Our common 
Christian communion is dearer to us even 
than the most sacred traditions of our Pilgrim 
fellowship. 
STATISTICAL 


The statistics here presented have been 
kindly furnished me by Rev. Asher Anderson, 
D.D., secretary of the National Council, and 
are the latest and most reliable yet given to 
the public. 

The membership of our churches when the 

' statistics were collected was 645,994; the num- 
ber of Congregational churches was 5,753; 
the number of Congregational ministers was 
5,717. Of these but 876 had been installed by 
council, while 3,433 were serving churches 
without installation. The total number of 
ministers serving churches was 4309. This 
does not include missionary secretaries, col- 
lege presidents, teachers, etc. We have 1,444 
more churches than ministers actually at 
work and 36 more churches than ministers 
when totals are considered, and yet we have 
1,814 ministers without charge. These figures 
are worthy of serious study. Do they indi- 
eate that our ministry is overcrowded? Or is 
it overcrowded only with those who are not 
willing to labor in the humbler fields? Or do 
they suggest unrest both among churches and 
ministers? The total gain in the number of 
churches for the year 1901 was 43 and in 
church membership 10,356. 

The total amount raised by contributions 
for missionary and benevolent purposes was 
$2 233,722, to which should be added $461,718 


from legacies, making a total of $2,695,430 for | 


our benevolent work. 
MARKING TIME 


The first impression which these figures 
make upon me is that we are marking time 
rather than moving forward. Our member- 
ship is not increasing as swiftly as it should, 
although in the decade from 1890-1900 our 
growth more than kept pace with that of the 
population. The population increased 21.8 
per cent. and our membership 24.9. The dis- 

-_couraging outlook was in New England, where 
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the population increased about two and one 
half times as fast as our membership. But 
even there the relative decrease in our num- 
bers is probably chiefly due to the large in- 
flux of foreign population, which comes to 
this country already associated with other 
communions, and is not, therefore, a serious 
cause for discouragement. 

While we have not grown as rapidly as 
could have been desired there are signs that 
union with other religious bodies, essentially 
Congregational in polity, may, perhaps, largely 
add to our numbers in thenear future. More- 
over there is little doubt but what the slow- 
ness of our growth is due, in part, to the 
extent with which our principles have per- 
vaded other denominations in which the local 
churches call and dismiss their own ministers, 
control their own affairs, and, in every respect 
but name, are independent. 


TENDENCIES IN THE CHUROHES 


I will summarize a few of the tendencies 
which are observable in our churches, some 
of them encouraging and others as distinctly 
discouraging. 

The missionary spirit is clearly increasing, 
as is evidenced by the larger gifts, the num- 
ber and the quality of new missionaries and 
the more general interest in the missionary 
enterprise in its various phases. 

There is a widespread and growing dissatis- 
faction, especially on the part of laymen, with 
our present method of administering our mis- 
sionary and benevolent societies. They would 
unify the work, place it under the direction 
of a single administrator, have several de- 
partments properly manned and, instead of 
many anniversaries, one great meeting at 
which all phases of missionary activity should 
be presented and discussed. They insist that 
our missionary machinery is already dis- 
credited by new and more efficient methods. 

The conviction that according to some wise 
plan all the missionary societies should hold 
their anniversaries at the same time and place 
is surely increasing ; as is also the belief that 
the meetings of the National Council should 
be annual instead of triennial, and at the same 
time and placeas the missionary anniversaries. 
These meetings should be so massed as to be 
attractive enough, and important enough, to 
draw representatives from every part of the 
land. They do not do it now. There might 
be either consolidation of meetings, or a suc- 
cession, aS was thought best. Personally, I 
believe that the meeting of the National 
Council—which is a representative body— 
immediately preceding or succeeding the Mis- 
sionary anniversaries would add immeas- 
urably to their general interest and value. 
The program both for the anniversaries of the 
societies and for the council should be pre- 
pared by a joint committee, and should be so 
arranged as to be brought within the limits 
of a single week. 

There is a widespread feeling that there 
should be more vital fellowship between our 
churches. This feeling- coexists with what 
may be called a still more intense insistence 
on the liberty of the local church. The spirit 
of independence was never more vital or uni- 
versal than now, and all plans for co-opera- 
tion in the future must give good heed to this 
fact or they will miserably fail. 

There have been few periods of deep spir- 
itual renewal in our churches during the past 
year—a fact to be greatly deplored. The era 
of controversy has entirely passed and has 
been followed by ore of wise toleration, 
united with deep and growing spiritual ear- 
nestness. 

That Engtish and American Congregation- 


alists are increasingly appreciating their 
common interests and responsibilities, and 
doing so much to promote a better under- 
standing between their respective nations, is 
a cause for sincere congratulation. ‘he Pil- 
grims who did not come over in the May- 
flower, and their descendants, have fought 
quite as severe a battle for intellectual and 
spiritual freedom as the one which has been 
waged in this country. They are even now 
in the midst of a grave struggle for rights 
which we have long enjoyed, and which we 
would never think of surrendering. It is a 
privilege for me to assure ‘‘our kin beyond 
the sea” that in their efforts to realize larger 
liberty for themselves, and closer bonds be- 
tween their nation and ours, they have our 
sympathy and, as far as possible, will have 
our co-operation. 


THE MINISTRY 


During the past year I have been'Imuch 
impressed with the difficulty experienced in 
bringing ministers and churches together. 
We have 1,045 churches without any pastoral 
service. Many of these churches are unable 
to have ministers of their own, but the fact 
still remains that, probably, 1,000 churches 
desiring pastors are without them, while a 
large number of ministers who are anxious 
to be at work are also without churches. This 
condition is largely due to the fact that we 
have no adequate and uniform method for 
bringing ministers and churches together. 
When a church loses its pastor and when a 
minister, from whatever cause, seeks a pas- 
torate, there is no designated agency to which 
either the church or the minister with confi- 
dence can turn for advice. The consequence 
is that a few pastors in every district are 
overburdened with duties which do not be- 
long to them, and compelled to render service 
which is often both unintelligent and unwise. 

As I have studied this problem, it has 
seemed to me that each local conference, or 
state association, should appoint a committee 
on the pastorate which should mediate be- 
tween vacant churches and ministers wishing 
fields of service. The personnel of this com- 
mittee should be changed annually and no in- 
dividual should be allowed to imagine that he 
has the slightest authority. Such committees 
would greatly relieve those who are now 
most frequently consulted, and at the same 
time secure far more efficient service both 
for churches and ministers. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The subject of proper provision for worn- 
out ministers and missionaries is one which 
must commend itself to all who know at what 
sacrifice much of the work for the kingdom 
of God is performed. In caring for those 
whose days of labor have passed we are be- 
hind many other denominations. We have 
been more anxious about our missionary 
enterprise than about the welfare of those 
who have given to it both strength and life. 
Moreover, with us this work has been too 
much subdivided. Several states care for 
their own ministers in need; but if a minis- 
ter, who has spent most of his life in one of 
those states, goes to another where there is 
no plan for caring for those who can no longer 
labor, and his health fails while he is there, 
he will have po claim for assistance in the 
state in which most of his life lias been spent. 

To meet such cases, and to relieve suffering 
where no provision is made, the National 
Council’s Ministerial Relief Committee was 
constituted. . The increased demand upon its 
resources has clearly shown that this much 
needed service should be national in its scope. 
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Either there should be ce-operation between 
the state and national committees, as between 
the state and national home missionary socie- 
ties, or some plan should be devised by which 
the whole undertaking may be brought to the 
attention of all the churches. The National 
Council’s Committee has an invested fund 
amounting to a little over $130,000. An effort 
is now being made to increase it to $500,000. 
The new secretary of this committee, Rev. 
W. A. Rice, D. D., who has taken up the work 
laid down by the late lamented Dr. Whittle- 
sey, is heartily commended to your Christian 
courtesy as he may present this cause for 
your consideration. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE CHURCHES 


The unification of Christendom is far off 
and, desirable as it surely is, must be pre- 
ceded by a long process of preparation, The 
most encouraging experiment thus far made 
in the direction of church unity is federation. 
The Federation of Evangelical Free Churches 
in Great Britain unites all the Free churches 
of that country for their common work, en- 
ables them to move together in moral reform 
and evangelistic activity, prevents waste of 
time and energy and gives momentum to all 
their aggressive efforts. The principles of 
this federation are practically but three: In 
unity is strength; unity must be vital rather 
than formal; unity can best be secured by 
bringing into clearer relief the distinctive 
principles of the various denominations, In- 
dividual loyalty to conviction is thus con- 
served, while the truths which unite the vari- 
ous communions are shown to be more im- 
portant than those which divide them. De- 
nominationalism is still a scandal in many 
parts of this country. Federation would do 
away with this evil; for the federated 
churches would confer coneerning the loca- 
tion of new churches and thus make much of 
the present unseemly rivalry impossible. 

The simplicity of this step toward the uni- 
fication of Christendom especially commends 
it. It may be put into operation in any com- 
munity as easily as a local church may be 
started. It may be affiliated with the Na- 
tional Federation or it may remain independ- 
ent. It has already proved its value in deal- 
ing with the problems of the saloon, pau- 
perism, vice and crime and the evangelization 
of the community. Since most of these prob- 
lems are social and ethical rather than doc- 
trinal, I can see no reason why the so-called 
Liberal churches and the Jews should not be 
expected to co-operate in such an enterprise 
as far as possible; for however much we may 
differ doctrinally we all believe in the need of 
social as well as individual salvation. The 
more inclusive the federation the greater'will 
be its efficiency in promoting all social and 
political reforms. 


BROTHERHOOD 


In no year of American history have social 
problems been more perplexing than during 
the year which has just ended. The gulf 
which separates the capitalist from the arti- 
san classes seems to be steadily widening. I 
study existing industrial conditions with seri- 
ous apprehension. It matters little at whose 
door the blame should be laid; and no good 
will result from lamenting what rather should 
be resolutely faced. How may a healthful 
social order be created? This is a question 
which the churches cannot ignore. Indeed 
it seems to me that they hold the key to the 
situation. 

The task to be accomplished may be simple, 
but none is more difficult, because prejudices 
are so hard to eradicate. All classes need to 
be made to realize that they have common 
interests, and that what concerns the wel- 
fare of one concerns the welfare of all. 
Commissions and arbitrations may be of 
value as temporary «xpedients, but nothing 
jess than the realization of the universal hu- 
man brotherhood will satisfactorily solve the 
problem. The church comes into the con- 


troversy, not as a party to the strife, but as 
a mediator needed by both parties equally. 
On its message Jesus laid supreme emphasis— 
“one is your Master, and all ye are brethren.”’ 

This is the truth which the world needs to 
hear preached by those who, at the same 
time, are brave enough to put it into life. 
The rich are children of God, however un- 
feeling they may seem to be; and the poorest 
day laborer is not a commodity to be bought 
and sold, but a man, a child of God, an heir 
of eternity, and bound to his richer neighbor 
by ties which nothing can sever. The church 
has often been blamed for not taking sides 
in this controversy. It has been right in not 
doing so, because it has a far more important 
service to render. It should not only preach 
the brotherhood of man with the emphasis of 
deep conviction, but it should, in the truest 
sense, be a brotherhood, and thus show the 
world that its ideals are practicable. The 
greatest contribution which the church can 
make toward the solution of the social prob- 
lem is to exhibit a society in which the rich 
and strong actually do seek to serve the weak 
and not to please themselves, and in which 
the poor love those for whom they labor with 
the very love which was in Christ. 

Iam fully persuaded, after prolonged study 
and wide observation, that the root of al) our 
social difficulties is skepticism concerning the 
reality and possibility of brotherhood. With 
that skepticism removed there will be a rea- 
sonable basis for expecting that in time there 
will be no more discriminations because of 
color or nationality, no more warfare between 
classes and no more oppression or conscious- 
ness of injustice, because each will esteem 
the other as better than himself. 


THE COMING REVIVAL 


Many signs prophesy the approach of an 
entirely new manifestation of spiritual power 
in the life of humanity—one such as this coun- 
try and perhaps the world has not often seen. 
I will mention a few of these prophecies of 
spiritual renewal. 

The discoveries of science instead of remoy- 
ing unseen realities to a greater distance are 
bringing them nearer. 

The conviction that some way must be found 
to terminate the serious separation between 
“the classes and the masses ”’ is leading many 
to ask whether any permanent improvement 
may be anticipated, until there is such an 
appreciation of the relation of man to man 
asis possible only when all are seen te have 
one Father and thus in a real sense to be 
brothers. 

Among all classes of thinking people there 
is a growing passion for reality. This may 
sometimes lead to temporary defections from 
the church, but far more frequently it leads 
to a hitherto unknown appreciation of its 
spiritual mission and of the necessity of the 
work which it exists to accomplish. Those 
who have determined to be satisfied with 
nothing which is not true will not rest until 
they have found God. And this suggests the 
type of the revival which seems to be ap- 
proaching, viz., an entirely new realization of 
God and of man’s personal relation to him. 
Nothing less can satisfy the eager seuls of 
our time. 

I can see no possible solution of our indi- 
vidual, social and political problems except 
in a more vivid realization of the personality, 
holiness, love, immanence of God. To that 
end all the efforts of our churches should be 
directed. 


HOW FURTHER THIS AWAKENING 


The question which has pressed upon me 
most heavily in the preparation of this letter 
has been this, How may I help to hasten this 
spiritual awakening? To make specific sug- 
gestions isa delicate task, but I will venture 
afew. Would it not be wise to use the com- 
ing Lenten season asa period for meditation 
upon this subject? And for such services as 
are best calculated to promote the realization 


of God? Would it not be well for our minis- 
ters to plan their preaching during that time 
with this object in view? Why should not 
the subjects selected for our midweek sery- 
ices during Lent all be made to bear on this 
theme? Would it not be well for all Congre- 
gational clubs and all associations and con- 
ferences meeting during those weeks to con- 
sider the same great subject? If for the 
Lenten season all our services were made to 
converge toward “the practice of the presence 
of God,” by such means and methods as 
might be best adapted to individuals and lc- 
calities, I cannot doubt that the spiritual re- 


newal of which I have spoken would be surely - 


hastened. 

I do not call attention to the need of more 
implicit dependence on the Holy Spirit, and 
of greater loyalty to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
because we all recognize their imperative 
importance. It is enough now to insist that 
right relations with God will be the solution 
of all our problems—individual, social, na- 
tional, international. For this “deep-reveal- 
ing” let us, in common with all earnest and 
reverent souls who are willing to unite with 
us, persistently labor, unceasingly pray and 
unquestioningly wait. 


RECAPITULATION 


I will now recapitulate, in the form of ques- 
tions, some of the suggestions which have 


been made in this letter, being assured that - 


they will receive such consideration as they 
may deserve from the churches and from my 
brethren in the ministry. 

Has the time come for a general unification 
of our missionary and benevolent activities 
according to methods now prevailing in the 
business world ? : 

Would it be wise to have all the anniversa- 
ries of our missionarg societies and of the 
National Council at the same place, and 
either immediately succeeding one another 
or combined ? 

Is the appointment of committees on the 
pastorate by various conferences and asso- 


ciations, as a means of bringing together — 


churches and ministers without charge, « 
plan worthy of gener al adoption ? 

Ought not our work of ministerial relief to 
be unified or federated and greatly enlarged ? 

In these times of religious perplexity, when 
vital truths are so often held with uncertain 
grasp, when social conditions are so threaten- 
ing, and when politics, both national and 
international, so much need men of vision 
and character, is there not a clear call for all 
who recognize the leadership of Jesus Christ 
unitedly to labor and pray that faith may 


be strengthened, love increased, brotherhood - 


made more vital and pervasive and the king- 
dom of God advanced ? 

To this end, would it not be well for all our 
churches and ministers to devote the ap- 
proaching Lenten season to “the practice or 
the presence of God?” 

Wishing you grace, merey and peace, I re- 


main your servant in the fellowship of the 


glorious gospel of the blessed God. 
Montclair, N. J., Jan. 1, 1903. 


The Manila Times, the day before Thanks— 


giving Day, had on its front page in display 
type articles by Rey. Dr. George F, Pentecost 
and Archbishop Gregorio Agilpay, the leader 
of the native Catholic Church, which move- 


.ment is giving the Roman Catholic ecelesias- 


tics so much worry. Dr, Pentecost outlined 
the meaning of Thanksgiving Day and its 
relation to the Christian ideals of the foun- 
ders of this republic. Archbishop Agilpay 
recited the facts in Philippine history of the 
year for which he and his followers are 
thankful. The editor of the Times could not 
forbear to say editorially that it “was thank- 
ful to Dr. Pentecost for telling us of the ‘cer- 
tainty of Christian belief.’ There is so little 
you can be certain of in the Philippines these 
days.” 


a” 
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The Conversation Corner 


A Motto for the New Year 


Y°> see it in the middle of the 
page. D. F. promises to put it 
in “rules”—it is a rule itself, 
- and a good one, which I pass over to you 
for the new year, the third of the new 
century. It is from a little old writing- 
_ book of eight pages, four by six inches in 
‘size, stitched by my mother in a colored 
‘paper cover, which I found not long ago 
among some treasures of my boyhood 
_ days. The copies were set by my father 
with his quill pen—first a line of straight 
marks, then curves and loops and circles, 
and a few words, like good conduct and 
squadron. On the last page was this 
sentence, which the father evidently 
wished to impress on the boy’s mind. 
The boy did not imitate the writing very 
well, but he has never forgotten the 
maxim in all these forty or fifty (or 
sixty ?) years. I hope you will remember 
it as long ! 

_If you apply your Corner sign you will 
meet some things which are not worth 
doing. They will not be of any real use 
to you, nor to others beside yourselves. 
As an illustration I mention smoking. I 
fear this habit is increasing, not only 
‘among the half-rowdy boys whom I see 
with their cigarettes on the street, usually 
in the evening (when it 


work at something. Learn to do your 
work thoroughly, carefulby, strongly—no 
sham nor shoddy nor shiftlessness about 
it! If you are to be farmers do that work 
well—like our “little Maine farmer,”’ 
who raised the yellow-eyed beans and 
sent me a sample of them. A Kansas 
minister (who works all the week) sent 
for some of them, and writes me that he 
is going to raise them on the prairie. So, 
whether you raise beans, or wash dishes, 
or make shoes, or build houses, do it hon- 
estly, faithfully, well. 

The work of most of you at present is 
study. Indeed, that is necessary to pre- 
pare you for work nowadays. A Ver- 


mont boy wrote me that their lyceum de- 


bated this question: 


Resolved, that a person intending to be a 
farmer or day laborer should spend four years 
in an academy before beginning his work. 
(Our side won!) 


Nothing is more pitiable than to see 
scholars with no real interest in their 
study, rejoicing in ‘‘cuts” and “soft 
snaps,” and contriving to pass their 
“7ams”’ by “cramming” or any way ex- 
cept hard, steady, enjoyable work! Noth- 
ing is more pleasant than to hear from 
children who really love study. This is 
from a little girl belonging to the rem- 


‘would be far better for 
them to be at home, read- 
ing or sleeping), but among 
older youth, often stu- 
dente. At a certain stage 
of their banquets, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, 
“cigars are lighted ’”’ — and 
the room is filled with fumes which are 
very disagreeable to all but themselves. 
When you find that most educators and 

_ physicians assert the habit to be harmful 
to thedigestion, the nerves and the brain, 
be manly enough to decide that that thing 
is‘not worth doing at all, even though it 
be the fashion or the fad ! 

The little copy-book suggests one thing 
worth doing well—penmanship. It is a 
good part of our everyday business to 
read ‘what other people write, and to 
write what they are to read. There is 
no end of annoyance, confusion and 
trouble when the writing cannot be read. 
Cornerers: do learn to write plainly. (I use 
a typewriter !) 

It is worth while to be accurate. Be 
sure and always have your figures exact, 
in accounts or elsewhere. Do not guess 
at anything, or let anything go without 
proving it. It is worth while for a boy 
to have the habit of painstaking accu- 
racy. If youdo make a mistake, besure and 
correct it. A Boston business man gives 
an instance of that, and the moral too: 

A letter just received from my little grand- 
son in Japan, Gardner T., says: “ Please tell 
Mr. Martin I made a mistake in the height 
of that yoleano I told about in the Corner of 
August 30. It should have been 8,280 feet, 
instead of 1,200 feet.” This will not affect the 
mountain, but the little fellow will learn to be 
more accurate in the future. wy 


Work is worth doing well. The drones 
and idlers who never do anything are the 
most useless, miserable creatures in the 
world. I should be ashamed of you boys 
and girls if you were not beginning to 


- 
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nant of the Mashpee tribe I told you 
about a year ago: 

I haven’t been on the cranberry bog much 
this year. Our school begins soon, and I shall 
be very glad of it. 

Here is a boy I got acquainted with at 
Block Island: 

I do not get much chance to go to school, 
only about two months in the winter, but I 
am up with some there who go all the time. 

This letter just opened from another 

hotel boy met on the beach. 
...1 am taking the college course and 
studying pretty hard. Latin is my favorite 
study, and I also like Greek; geometry is a 
source of great trouble, but I have made up 
my mind to learn if. NED. 

You will learn it, then! A New Hamp- 
shire boy hands me his term report: 100 
in everything save Geography, and in 
that he stood 99; perhaps he got the 
height of that Japanese volcano wrong! 
A few weeks ago I chanced to spend the 
Sabbath in a college town, and saw on 
the catalogue some of our former mem- 
bers; I looked them up in their rooms 
and they all seemed to be ‘‘doing 
well”’—of course, if graduates of this 
Corner! 

There is one other “doing well.”” You 
know what itis. Itis the ‘‘ Do well” of 
Isaiah, the ‘This do” and the ‘Do 
whatsoever I command you” of Christ 
the Master. To be his true, earnest, 
faithful scholars and servants is the well- 
doing that pleases God and blesses men. 

Children: tell me what you got for Christ- 


mas! 


For the Old Folks 
“DAILY FOOD”’ 


Dear Mr. Martin: ...1 wish to know if 
a little book, called “‘ Daily Food,” which was 
in our family in New Hampshire, when I was 
a boy, over forty years ago, is still published. 

Towa. As) Ss) Lis 

This question has been hidden down in 
my drawer a long time, but is timely now 
at the beginning of the new year. Yes, 
the very same book, which you knew in 
your boyhood in New Hampshire— Mervri- 
mack County, Mr. L. ?—is still printed by 
the American Tract Society, and sold 
for fifteen cents—and upwards. Are not 
these entries for Jan. 1 familiar ? 

As thy days, so shall thy strength be. Deut. 
33: 5. 

To thy saints, while here below, 
With new years, new mercies come ; 


But the happiest year they know 
Ts the last, which leads them home. 


Be thou in the fear of the Lord all the day 
long. Prov. 23: 17. 

Tasteful calendars and elegant yolumes 
of extracts from Phillips Brooks and 
other authors have superseded the little 
book inquired for, but many old-time 
“saints”? will remember with gratitude 
the daily strength and help they, got 
from ‘Daily Food.” 


‘OLD TIMES AND NEW” 


The Pilgrims’ week 
| brought many letters about 
| the “Pilgrim Poem’ 
| asked for Dec. 13. It was 
| written by Allen Crocker 

Spooner, who graduated at 

Harvard in 1835, was a 
lawyer in Boston and died in 1853. He 
read it before the New England Society 
in New York on Forefathers’ Day im 
1846, and it was printed in the Boston 
Courier. C. G. B. of Chicopee says it 
was published a year or two later in 
the Hutchinsons’ “Granite Songster.’” 
A. W. B. of Marshfield and L.-M. C. 
of Andover find it in Leavitt’s Fourth 
Reader. ‘‘Elhegos’?—what a curious 
name!—of Melrose says it was a favorite 
piece of his for declamation in his school- 
boy days. Other correspondents give 
interesting facts about it. 

A Boston lawyer refers to Willard’s 
“Half Century of Judges and Lawyers,’” 
which gives it entire, adding thata poem 
of Spooner, ‘‘The Voyage of Life,” was 
copied asa hymn in Hedge and Hunting- 
ton’s collection. E. B. D. of Springfield 
finds it in Garrett’s “One Hundred 
Choice Selections,’”’ No. 4, and adds: 


I wish some poet would add to this poem 
another, bringing it up to date, as the im- 
provements in the past fifty years haye been 
wonderful. 


A. L. H. of Cambridge writes that such 
a “Sequel” was written for the Boston 
Journal in 1893, by John S. Adams of 
Dorchester. The Pilgrim’s astonishment 
in 1846 at telegrams, railroads, gaslight, 
the friction match and Lehigh coal, would 
certainly be vastly increased now by elec- 
tric light and cars, the telephone and the 
“wireless”! A few copies of this poem 
can be furnished—if G. W. calls for them. 
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The Literature of the aay 


The Ascent of the Soul 


Dr. Bradford has come to be known, 
not only as a successful pastor, but as a 
prolific and forceful writer of the modern 
school of religious thought. The title 
gives the object of this volume.* The 
subject is treated in an entirely untechni- 
cal and untheological way. The terms 
are modern:-for plan of salvation the 
“cosmic process ”’ is substituted ; for orig- 


inal sin ‘“animalism” or “‘the animal 
entail.”” Sin is moral failure; conver- 
sion ‘‘the soul’s reawaking.”’ The Holy. 


Spirit is the ‘‘over-soul.”” Whether these 
changes are improvements or not is a ques- 
tion. 

The treatment is simple, philosophic 
and sincere. Dr. Bradford does not hes- 
itate to hold out the larger hope that all 
men will, through the discipline of life 
here and beyond the grave, come to the 
attainment of God’s highest purpose in 
his likeness, and defends and advocates 
the practice of praying for the dead. 
General literature is quoted more than 
Scripture for proof of his views, and the 
claim is made that we are to believe 
what we think must be true in our high- 
est and holiest moments until these be- 
liefs are proved untrue. Those whom 
these points will repel will be drawn to 
the book by his magnifying, though not 
defining, the person and work of Christ, 
and by its spiritual tone and aim. 


Immigrant Life in an American City Tf 


This is a description of life in the North 
and West Ends of Boston which by its 
plain speaking has already procured for 
its editor the honor of a threatened libel 
suit. Weadvise our readers to its perusal, 
not on this account, though we are not 
sorry for the advertisement, but because 
it isa sound and thorough study of con- 
ditions of life in quarters of a great city 
where immigrants have entirely displaced 
Americans. It is prepared by men and 
women who speak from first-hand knowl- 
edge, think clearly and write with skill. 
No names are mentioned in its pages, but 
the portraits of political bosses, whether 
true or typical, are of extraordinary 
merit, so lifelike that if they are not they 
ought to be real. 

These quarters of Boston, between the 
Common, the business section and the 
harbor, are isolated from the rest of the 
city and have a peculiar life of their own. 
Mr. Woods and his coadjutors of the South 
End House describe the territory and its 
history in chapters which take up differ- 
ent parts or aspects of the subject. Its 
relation to politics, its methods of win- 
ning bread, its questions of law and or- 
der, its pleasures, its faiths and schools 
are described with all necessary statisti- 
cal accuracy, which is, however, not al- 
lowed to degenerate into dry detail. As 
an index to the work of the South End 
House it is of great interest ; as a picture 
of the inner and too little known life of 
the new comers in one of our great cities, 
it deserves the careful study of every 


*The Ascent of the Soul. by Amory H. Bradford, 


D.D. pp. 319. Outlook Co, $1.25 net. 
+Amerieans in Process, edited by Robert A. Woods, 
pp. 389, Houghton, Miffiln & Co, $1.50, 


student of social statistics and Christian 
citizenship. 

The authors tell of many signs of hope 
and some real progress toward better con- 
ditions. On the other hand, Mr. Woods 
in the closing paper warns the reader 
that the assimilation which is going on 
so rapidly is a two-edged sword. The 
conditions of feudal dependence upon 
bosses in which most of the people in 
these quarters live, owing to the clan 
instinct and the power of affording work 
which the boss possesses, have a reflex 
influence upon the whole city. The feu 
dal chiefs of the less favored districts hold 
that balance of power which often means 
a practical veto upon progress. The whole 
city must concern itself in the uplift of 
these backward districts for its own sake 
as well as theirs, The argument for a 
deep and pervasive interest in the welfare 
of our fellow-citizens and for practical 
efforts toward their uplifting has seldom 
been better stated. 

The index maps in this book are of the 
highest value to the student of municipal 
conditions and must have cost an immense 
amount of labor. The book is not only 
valuable, it has a quality which is even 
more important for its purpose of extend- 
ing popular knowledge and awakening an 
intelligent appreciation of a need and an 
opportunity—it is thoroughly interesting 
from cover to cover. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


The Testament of Our Lord, by Jas. Cooper, 
D. D., and Arthur J. Maclean,” F.R.G.S. pp. 
269. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


This document of old ecclesiastical history 
has come down to us in its complete form only 
in a Syriac version. Professor Cooper and 
Dean Maclean unite in this study of the book. 
The translation is by the latter. The Testa- 
ment itself represents one of the attempts at 
fixing worship and government in the transi- 
tion stage of the early church. Its introduc- 
tion claims to be a statement of detailed di- 
rections by our Lord in the forty days be- 
tween his resurrection and ascension. It is 
of high interest to church historians andin a 
less, but important degree, to students of de- 
votional life and the liturgical history of the 
church. 

The Anglican Episcopate and the American 


Colonies, by Arthur ee Cross, Ph. D. pp. 
68. Longmans, Green 


Opposition to the introduction of an episco- 
pate of the Church of England into the Amer- 
ican colonies was strongest in Episcopal Vir- 
ginia. The colonial churches were under 
charge of the Bishop of London. They could 
neither ordain nor discipline a clergyman 
without sending him to London; yet they ob- 
jected to the recognition of a state church and 
its possible claim to civil as well as to ecclesi- 
astical authority. With the independence of 
the colonies this cause of resistance was re- 
moved, The first bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was ordained by Scotch 
non-jaring bishops in 1783, and for this rea- 
son was not recognized in the Middle and 
Southern states till 1789. The author shows 
remarkable industry in collating facts and 
skill in weighing evidence. The material 
might have been put together in a more 
artistic and interesting way. 
A History of the Formation and Growth of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, by Mrs. 
Annie eons Price. pp. 311. James M, Arm- 
strong, Philadelphia. 
The story, with good detail and full quotation 
of documents, of the foundation and history of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church. Mrs. Price 
has given us rather an ex parte statement 
than a critical and jadicial history. But the 
materials for the latter are here and the book 


is specially interesting for its account of the 
missionary activities of the church. There 
are good portraits of the leaders of the de- 
nomination, but we sadly miss the index that 
is indispensable for a book of this character. 

The Church of the: ded Tostement, by Rev. 


Wm. Paterson. pp. BR. R. All enson, Lon- 
don. 88 cents. 


Mr. Paterson’s thesis is that the form of 
government of the Jewish is the form of goy- 
ernment of the Christian Church and that 
Presbyterianism is distinctly taught in the 
New Testament. The book is popular in 
form, polemic in argument agaiost the .Epis- 
copal and papal theories, the point of view be- 
ing that of Scotch divine right Presbyterian- 
ism. Its argument against the validity of cer- 
tain Episeopal ordinations on the ground that 
their authors had only (on their own theory) 
lay baptism is hardly just to the Roman or 
Episcopal view, we think. 

Records of the First Church of Rocking- 


ham, Vt., copied by Thomas Bellows Peck. 
pp. 60. D. Clapp & Son, Boston. 


An admirable contribution to American ec- 
clesiastical history. A reprint of the com- 
plete records of the Rockingham chureh is in- 
troduced by an historical sketeh by the editor, 
and the book is further embellished by good 
pictures and a plan of the ancient meeting 
house. 
PHILOSOPHY 

Development and Evolution, by James Mark 

Baldwin. pp.392. Macmillan Go. $2.60 net, 
In this work Professor Baldwin of Princeton, 
whose writings concerning mental and social 
development have received wide recognition 
for originality and significance, has collected 
his recent contributions to the method of eyo- 
lution. This volume is an authoritative ex- 
position of “‘organic selection ’—a theory pro- 
posed by several investigators, among whom 
Professor Baldwin was, at least, a pioneer. 
In brief, the hypothesis is that the individual 
responds more than has been supposed to en- 
vironment; that these modified individuals 
survive; that congenital variations in the 
same direction are preserved in these surviy- 
ors; and that their accumulation changes the 
species. This roundabout transfer of the in- 
dividual acquirement to the species Professor 
Baldwin calls “social heredity.” The devyel- 
opment of the individual thus determines the 


course of the evolution of the species by pro-- 


tecting variations too slight to possess in them- 
selves selective utility. Organic evolution, 
therefore, clears the evolutionary field of its 
chief difficulties without resort to the trans- 


mission of acquired qualities by heredity. In . 


the discussion of social progress Professor 
Baldwin is specially illuminating. His full 
recognition of intelligence in the process of 
evolution in both lower and higher stages is 
suggestive and important. The book is quite 
indispensable to those who follow the current 
treatment of evolutionary problems, 

The Mind of Man, by pe; pn re pp. 562. 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co. $2.7: 
This text-book of the so-called “ art psychol- 
ogy” prides itself on its independence of all 
philosophical classifications. In the eighth 
chapter the key to the whole discussion is 
found in the frank dismissal of the threefold di- 
vision of the mind—intellect, feeling and will. 
Theauthor attempts to replace the established 
tripartite theory by the analysis of all mental 
activity into functional tendencies or “ needs.” 
There is a fine simplicity in the “‘ new psy- 
chology.” It describes the organic nature of 
the psychic processes, and alludes to meta- 
p»ysics as ‘‘ purely speculative,” “ta mirror of 
the mood or whim of the times,” “the ex- 
amination of opinion rather than facts.” 
These phrases represent the empirical tone of 
the book and its evasion of any reckoning 
with philosophy. It is very loosely written 
and illogically arranged. In spite of its vast 
quantity of information and minute experi- 
mental testing, one doubts whether it can 
properly be called scientific, 


MUSIC 


How to Sing, s1°bo La Lebmann. pp. 281, 


Macmillan Co. 


A practical waiion by one of the great sing- 
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ers of the time, well illustrated by anatomical 
diagrams. The author has drawn upon her 
Own experience for warning and suggestion 
with a naive frankness which is very engaging. 
There is a good portrait. The translation by 
Richard Aldrich leaves little to be desired, 
but there is no index. : 
From Grieg to Brahms, by Daniel Gregory 
Mason. pp. 225. Outlook Co. $1.50 net. 
A critical introduction to the appreciation of 
music, with a study of the personality and 
work of six recent composers graduated in 
their order of importance in the author’s view. 


They are Grieg, Dvorak, Saint-Saens, Franck, 


\Tschaikowsky and Brahms. 


His estimate of 


the last places him among the greatest mas- 


ters of music. An epilogue is devoted to a 
study of the philosophy of musical apprecia- 
tion. There are good portraits of the com- 
posers described, but the book would have 
been better for an index. 

Fifty Pee eon es 


edited by Henry 
Boston. $1.50. 


A selection for high voices from the great 
song composers of continental Europe and 
America. ihe first number of the handsome 
Mausician’s Library. -Thirty.two authors are 
represented, Goethe ani Heine most largely, 
as befits the preponderance of Germany in 
music. The text is given in English and Ger- 
man, in translations by different hands and 
of varying degrees of skill. Prefixed are 
portraits of composers, and the editor has 
added biographical sketches. 


thee § Songs for Rote Singing. pp. 43. 
Ginn & Co. 


by Twenty Composers, 
Finck. Oliver Ditson Co., 


Simple words and good music from many 
sources for the beginnings of musical train- 
ing in schools. Most of the words will inter- 
est little children, and their range of thought 
is wide. They are conveniently classified in 
a preliminary index. 


The New Living Hymns, compiled by John 
Wanamaker. pp. 351. J.J. Hood. 


Book 


The late George A. Henty had written eighty 
pooks for boys. 


Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson recently | 


celebrated his seventy-ninth birthday at his 
home in Cambridge. 


A series of articles on Dickens by his | 


daughter, Mrs. Perugini, will begin in the 
January Magazine of Art, London. 

An abridged edition of John Wesley’s Jour- 
nal has been selling so well in England that 
an issue of 10,000 copies is now being printed. 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason, whose Four Feathers 
has been enthusiastically received by critics, 
is at work on alove story of modern English 
society. 

First editions of Pickwick are coming to 
be prized by collectors. One with plates by 
Seymour and Phiz was sold in London re- 
cently for $65. 

Prof. R. T. Ely of the University of Wis- 
consin has sold to the John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, a collection of 4,000 books and pam- 
phiets referring to/the labor problem. 


Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. are the pub- 
lishers of the Autobiography of Joseph 
Parker, which is of special interest in these 
days that follow his lamented death. 

A letter from George Washington to Pat- 
rick Henry, in which he refuses a grant of 
money voted him by the Virginia legislature 
for his Revolutionary services, was sold at 
auction recently for $580. 


_ Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, who died 


‘in Chicago, Dec. 28, was the inventor of the 


Canadian historical story. Her Romanve of 
Dollard showed a way into the new field. 
She wrote many stories for old and young, 
the most recent and perhaps most popular of 


_ which was Lazarre. 


American magazine! 


Punch announces with a sober face thut 
the first sentence in a new story by Henry 
James is to run six months as a serial in an 
U Londoners say that 
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Supplementary to Living Hymns, No. 1 
Contains the last work of Juhn R. Sweney 
and much new material in additun to many 
familiar hymns and tunes, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Haunts of Ancient Peace, by Alfred Austin. 
pp. 184, Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


Theauthor describes inrambling style adriving 
trip through some of the picturesque corners 
of Old England. One cannot but suspect that 
the “haunts,”’ while sympathetically pictured, 


serve chiefly as a background against which. 


to display the figures of the poet—the solici- 
tous Veronica, the bewitching Lauria and 
the chronicler of the tale. The main fault 
with the characters is the habit they all have 
of talking “‘for publication”; yet they are 
pleasant folk and we are glad to meet again 
our acquaintances of The Garden that i 
Love. e 

The Soul of ah ch oe by H. Fielding Hall. 

pp. 314. Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
A fourth edition of Mr. Hall’s sympathetic 
study of the Burmese people and the form of 
Buddhism prevalent among them. We have 
again to remind our readers that the Chris- 
tianity used for comparison is not at all the 
Christianity with which we are familiar, 

A Calendar for 1903, by William Nicholson, 


with verses by W. E. Henley. R. H. Russell, 
New York. 


Large and full-page designs in color, with 
verses to match of London types. Mr. Henley 
knows his London even to the slang of it and 
his sonnets are full of local hits and street al- 
lusions. The pictures are strong and interest- 
ing. 
The (Old) Farmer’s Almanac, 1903. Wm. 
Ware & Co., Boston. 
The appeal of this familiar almanac, now in its 
111th year, to our New England readers es- 
pecially is strong. It is older than any of 
them, but still in its fresh youth of service. 


Chat 


James’s long sentences can be rivaled only 
by Stopford Brooke, whose Poetry of Robert 
Browning contains one thirty-two lines long. 


The juvenile book in liveliest demand at the 
Congregational Bookstore just before Christ- 
mas was Mrs. Bryant’s bright story, The 
Christmas Cat, with its charming illustrations 
by Edith Brand. About 1,000 copies were 
sold in ten days and more would have gone 
if the binders could have furnished them in 
time. 


Those who by personal recollection or 
possession of letters from the late George 
Bowen, Indian missionary and devotional 
writer, are able to contribute material for a 
biography are requested to communicate with 
Mr. Robert E. Speer at the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. : 
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The Christian journals of India are speak- 
ing in appreciative terms of the practical 
value of Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason's ex- 
posure of the preachers of Indian religions 
who visit the United States, in her capital 
book, The Little Green God. “She has done 
great service to the Christian Church and to 
Hinduism,” says The Christian Patriot. 


The North American Review begins the 
year with a decided new departure by the 
addition of a serial novel by Henry James. 
It is introduced by an apologetic and enthusi- 
astic study of James’s later work by Mr. 
Howells, who seems to think that the men 
who dislike James do not read him—which 
is no doubt true—but that the women who 
dislike him do, about which we have our 
doubts. The Princeton Review in its am- 
bitious days is the only other of our Amer can 
reviews, we believe, which has e sayed to 
add fiction to its attractions. 


We have no agents or braneh stores. 
Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


UNLESs you act quickly you 
will miss a rare opportunity 
to secure an attractive Suit, 
Skirt or Cloak, made to 
order of bran=new materials 
at one-third less than 
regular prices. A chance 
to secure a splendid line of 
fabrics at greatly reduced 
figures, came our way, and 
we promptly took advantage 
of it. These goods are suit- 
able for Winter and early 
Spring wear. Nearly all of 
our styles and materials are 
included in this Sale. 
Note these reductions: 
Tailor-made Suits; former 
price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8, 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
Skirts, made of all- 
wool materials; 
former price $5, 
reduced to $3.34. 
$7.50 Skirts re- 
duced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced 
to $6 
Costumes of Black Velvet Cords and Corduroy ; 
former price $17, reduced to $11.34. : 
$19 Costumes reduced to $12.67. : 
Attractive Coats, Temes price $10, reduced to 
6.67 


$15 Monte Carlo Coats reduced to $10. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-day Suits, Traveling 
Suits, Raglans, etc. 

We are also closing out a number of Sample 
Garments at one-half of regular prices. 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List sent free 
upon request. Be sure to say that you wish a Winter 
Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. This is the 
last month of the Sale, so act quickly if you wish to 
take advantage of it. 

Our new Spring Catalogue will be ready January 
26th; every well-dressed woman should have a 
copy. Write today, and we will mail you one, with 
a fare of new Spring Samples, as soon as issued. 
Be sure to say you wish the New Spring Catalogue 
and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., NewhYork.~" 
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WATCH 


PROTECTION 


The Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases 
are an improvement on solid gold cases. 
They are stronger and won’t bend or dent. 
Made of two layers of gold, with a layer of 
stiffening metal between, welded together 


into one solid sheet. 


The outside layer 


contains more gold than can be worn off 
@ case in 25 years, the time for which a 
Jas. Boss Case is guaranteed, 


Jas. Boss 


Stiffened 
Gold 


Watch Cases 


are recognized as the standard by all jewelers. 
They are identical with solid gold cases in 
appearance and size, but much lower in price. 
Don't accept any case said to be ‘‘just as 
good ’ asthe Boss. Look for the Keystone 


trade-mark. Send for booklet, 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia, 
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The Campaign 


of Testimony’ 


1V. The Personal Life of the Witnesses 


By Pror, Epwarp I. BosworrH 


Again we come back to this theme 
which Paul, the busy missionary and 
faithful witness, so emphasized in his cor- 
respondence with the groups of believers 
that were formed in response to his testi- 
mony. Three general injunctions in- 
clude the most that he has here to say to 
them. 

1, Help each other. After an admoni- 
tion to the membership to respect the 
officers of the church [vs. 12, 13] he adds 
an exhortation to the officers [vs. 14, 15] 
to help the members. This exhortation 
presents a very terse, vivid description of 
the duties of the church officers in this 
early stage of church history. Thechurch 
organization had been in existence but a 
short time and these men were new to 
their duties. They were to admonish the 
‘‘disorderly,”’ perhaps those who, in view 
of the supposed nearness of the Lord’s 
coming, were running about the commu- 
nity ina state of excitement, neglecting 
their business, failing to keep their en- 
gagements with their pagan employers, 
and making no provision for the payment 
of their debts or for their own support 
[i Thess. 4: 11, 12; 2 Thess. 3: 10, 11) 
Others there were of a very different 
eharacter who needed he!p, namely, the 
‘faint-hearted.” These feared that they 
had made a mistake in identifying them- 
selves with the views of the traveling 
rabbi, and needed to be encouraged. The 
violent opposition they experienced from 
their pagan neighbors was a constant dis- 
couragement [cf. 1 Thess, 2: 14; 3: 3, 4]. 
Still others were ‘‘weak”’ and in their 
battle with the vices of the old pagan 
life needed the re-enforcement of their 
stronger brothers. The constant oppo- 
sition of pagan neighbors was likely to 
make some of them bitter and ready to 
retaliate. All these needed the help of 
their brothers, especially of the church 
officers, whose principal function it was 
not to perfect an organization, but to see 
that no individual member in need of help 
failed to get it. 

2. Appreciate the presence of God [vs. 
16-18]. These recent converts were in 
danger of failing to appreciate God. They 
had long lived in his presence without 
knowing it {1 Thess. 4:5], and were just 
becoming acquainted with him. They 
were not yet familiar with the great 
sources of joy that abide with him who 
“practices the presence of God’; they 
had not yet learned the steady outlook 
Godward in which all thought about 
every person and thing instinctively 
takes the form of prayer; they had not 
realized that in every situation into 
which a soul that has found God may 
come there is abundant reason for grati- 
tude {read vs. 16-18). The ever present 
God had set them apart as sacred to his 
uses in human society and was able to 
lead them into the character requisite for 
such uses [‘‘sanctify,”’ v. 23]. He would 
not have invited them into his kingdom 
had he not felt competent to fit them for 
it. This they needed more and more to 
appreciate. 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 26, 


1903. 1 Thess, 6; 14-28. 


3. Be spiritually shrewd. There were 
“prophets’’ in the church, that is, per- 
sons who under sudden and temporary in- 
spiration would break out in public meet- 
ing with a message from God [ef. 1 Cor. 
14: 29-33}. Some of these prophets were 
ill-balanced and irresponsible persons 
who were bringing the entire prophetic 
order into disrepute. When the officers 
of the church attempted to repress these 
excitable prophets there was danger that 
they might repress some genuine prophet 
through whom the Spirit of God was 
really speaking. The most careful dis- 
crimination was to be used, the genuine 
to be encouraged and the spurious to be 
repressed [read vs. 19-22]. Certain per- 
sons in the apostolic church seem to have 
had peculiar insight, which the Spirit of 
God used in the detection of spurious 
prophets, for one of the “gifts”? men- 
tioned in 1 Cor. 12: 8-11 is “‘discernings of 
spirits’ [cf. also 1 John 4: 1]. 

Paul conceived the church to be a com- 
pany of people bent on helping each other 
to live pure lives; joyfully and prayer- 
fully appreciative of God in Christ Jesus ; 
and benevolently shrewd in the detection 
of spiritual fraud or delusion. All these 
points may be best brought out by a para- 
phrase, which should be compared verse 
by verse with the text: 

[vs. 12, 13] I beseech you, brothers, to re- 
spect those who do the wearying work in- 
cident to official position among you, who 
administer the affairs of the church and 
admonish those who need admonition in 
our relationship to the Lord Jesus. I 
urge you to esteem them very highly in- 
deed, with sincere love because of the 
importance of their work. Be at peace 
among yourselves, too, so as to lighten 
their labors. 

[vs. 14, 15] On the other hand, we urge 
you who are in authority, brothers, faith- 
fully to admonish those who are dis- 
orderly; to comfort those who become 
discouraged ; and to hold fast those who 
are likely to yield to temptation. Your 
frequent contact with weakness and in- 
consistency will tend to make you irri- 
table, but remember to be long-suffering 
with all. See to it that no one returns 
evil for evil, but that all show an un- 
failing good will in their intercourse 
with each other and with all men. [vs. 
16-18] Three things I desire of you all: 
constant joy, ceaseless prayer, uninter- 
rupted gratitude, for these are what 
God wishes to be your experience in your 
association with Christ Jesus. [vs. 19-22] 
I know that some among you have com- 
mitted extravagances under the alleged 
inspiration of the Spirit. In your effort 
to repress these be sure not to quench 
any genuine manifestation of the Spirit. 
Do not allow the extravagances of some 
wi0 have professed to have the gift of 
prophecy lead you to despise the gift 
itself. Distinguish between the spurious 
and the genuine, hold fast the genuine 
and keep yourselves from every form of 
evil, no matter how pretentiously pious 
it may be. [vs. 23, 24] The very God of 
peace himself make you pure in all your 
being ; keep your whole spirit, soul and 
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body blameless in readiness for the ap- 
pearing of our Lord Jesus Christ. God 
who invited us into his kingdom can be 
trusted to fit us for it. [vs. 25-27] Broth- 
ers, pray for me as well as for yourselves. 
Greet all the brothers with a holy kiss. 
Iadjure you by the Lord that you let not 
a single brother fail to hear this letter 
read. Some of those who need it most 
may not come to hear it. [y. 28] The 
beautiful, gladdening kindness of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you. 


In and Around New Work 


New Year's Eve in the Churches 


Many churches held watch night services 
New Year’s eve. Manhattan had as speak- 
ers Dr. Virgin and Dr. Coe of the Collegiate 
Church. At Broadway Tabernacle service all 
the ministers connected with the church were 
present. In Brooklyn, services were held at 
the Church of the Pilgrims, where Dr. Dewey 
made the address ; at United, where the speak- 
ers were Dr. Cadman, Mr. Powell, and Messrs. 
T. P. Peters of the Brooklyn Times and 
H. F. Gunnison of the Eagle; at Tompkins 
Avenue, Bethesda and Flatbush. 


International Missionary Conference 


The program is announe2d of the Tenth 
Annual Conference of Foreign Mission Boards 
of the United States and Canada, to meet in 
the Bible House Jan. 14, 15. About thirty 
societies and boards will take part, represent- 
ing different branches of the Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Reformed, Episcopal, Metho- 
dist and Baptist bodies. The conference 
comes as guest of the American Bible Society, 
and Dr. John Fox of that society will preside 
over the first session. 


Central’s New Statement of Doctrine 


At the annual meeting of Central Church, 
Brooklyn, a statement of doctrine was adopted 
as the standard of the congregation, though it 
was’ explained that the statement was not 
binding upon the members. Some effort was 
made to have a brief creed formulated to 
which those seeking fellowship should sub- 
scribe, but the sug.estion did not prevail. 
The individual communion cup system was 
unanimously adopted. A motion permitting 
Dr. Cadman to wear a Geneva gown in the 
pulpit should he desire to do so met with 
some opposition and the resolution was ta- 
bled. ‘ 


Local Methodist Thank Offerings 


While the completion of the $20,000,000 
Methodist Twentieth Century Thank Offering 
Fand has been announced, New York Metho- 
dists are still at work on the local $1,000,000 
fund which they have been raising since the 
spring of 1900, About $850,000 is in sight, 
and it is expected that by April the fund will 
not only reach the million mark, but will pass 
it by $100,000. Much of the money raised 
locally goes to pay mortgages on church prop- 
erty. An endowment fund of $100,000 for St. 
Christopher’s Home has been completed, and 
work is progressing on funds for the Dea- 
coness’ Home and for superannuated min- 
isters, oO. N. A. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Jan. 11-17. God Our Father. (I ba- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty.) 

Where is God? Matt. 6: 9; Acts 17: 28. What 
does he know of me? Matt. 6: 8; Ps. 189: 1-4, 
How does he feel toward me? Matt. 10; 29-31 
John 14; 21, What can I do for him? Matt, 6:33 
Rom. 12:1, 2. What will he do for me? Phil. 4: 19; 
Ps. 23. How ean I worship him? John 4; 28, 24. 
What do.I know of God? i ¥ 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 53.) 
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My Lord and I* 


I have a friend so precious, 
So very dear to me, 

He loves me with such tender love, 
He loves so faithfully ; 

I could not live apart from him, 
T love to feel him nigh, 

And so we dwell together, 


A My Lord and I. 


Sometimes I’m faint and weary, 
He knows that I am weak, 

And as he bids me lean on him, 
His help I gladly seek ; 

He leads me in the paths of light 
Beneath a sunny sky, 

And so we walk together, 
My Lord and I. 


He knows how much I love him, 
He knows I love him well, 
But with what love he loveth me 
My tongue can never tell; 
It is an everlasting love 
In ever rich supply, 
And so we love each other, 
My Lord and I. 


I tell him all my sorrows, 
I tell him all my joys, 
I tell him all that pleases me, 
I tell him what annoys ; 
He tells me what I ought to do, 
He telis me what to try, 
And so we walk together, 
My Lord and I. 


He knows how I am longing 
Some weary soul to win, 

And so he bids me go and speak 
The loving word for him; 

He bids me tell his wondrous love, 
And why he came to die, 

And so we work together, 
My Lord and I. 


_ Lhave his yoke upon me, 
And easy ’tis to bear, 
In the burden which he carries 
_ Igladly take a share; 
For then it is my happiness 
To have him always nigh— 
We bear the yoke together, 
My Lord and I. 
—Mrs. L. Shorey. 


The Great White Plague 


BY ARTHUR KE. STONE, M.D., BOSTON 


Tuberculosis, meaning by this term all 
the various forms of disease caused by 
the action of the microscopic organism, 
the bacillus of tuberculosis, upon the va- 
rious tissues of the body, is one of the most 
common of all diseases. Nearly one-sixth 
of all the deaths throughout the world 
is due to this cause alone. And so great 
are its ravages, that it has been called 


. the great white plague. 


Sometimes a whole family follow each 
other in quick succession to the grave, 
and we are horrified at the disaster, but 
never in the same way that we are where 
a few eases of some other acute disease 


* The Congregationalist first printed this poem 
in 1897, having copied it from an English paper, 
together with the statement that it was sung in the 
rocks and caves of France during the persecution 
of the Huguenots 300 yearsago. We now reprint 
the poem at the request of Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan, who informs us that the hymn was written by 
Mrs. L. Shorey, now living in Leytonstone, Eng. 
mistake arose from the fact that the hymn was 
signed faded sung to an old Huguenot air. ie 
are glad to correct the error and to give the credit 
of sobeautiful and fervent a hymn to its real author. 
Te: 
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attacks the community. Let a single 
case of cholera or plague approach our 
shores and we are at once excited. If a 
dozen cases of typhoid fever appear in a 
community the whole energy of the town 
is invoked to aid in checking its spread. 
Tuberculosis, indeed, is so insidious, so 
common, that until recent years it has 
passed almost without comment. In 
London 12,000 persons die annually of 
tuberculosis to 1,000 from typhoid fever. 
In Boston, as well as most other places, 
the deaths from tuberculosis outnum- 
ber those from typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever and measles. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
in the past decade the medical profes- 
sion should have held a series of inter- 
national congresses to consider the best 
methods to check this enemy of mankind. 
The British Congress on Tuberculosis, 
held in London, July, 1901, was attended 
by physicians from all over the world 
and was under the patronage of King Ed- 
ward and the presidency of the Duke of 
Cambridge and other high men in the 
councils of the British nation. A similar 
congress has recently been held at Berlin. 

In spite of the great mortality from 
tuberculosis it is distinctly a curable 
disease. No one need despair because a 
diagnosis of tuberculosis has been made 
while yet the disease is not advanced. 
Many post-mortem examinations show 
scars of healed patches of tuberculosis in 
the lungs. Arrest of severe symptoms 
often takes place, but the danger of re- 
currences is great and must constantly 
be borne in mind as an inspiration to 
right living. There is no need to look 
upon heredity as the cause of tubercu- 
losis. A consumptive parent may give 
the child a body of diminished vitality, 
one likely to fall a victim to an infection 
which a stronger might easily escape. 
But the disease itself comes from with- 
out, not from within. 

The question of the transmission of 
tuberculosis by means of the milk and 
meat supply is one which since the paper 
presented by Professor Koch at the Lon- 
don congress, and recently reiterated, 
has been much discussed. There was 
nothing revolutionary about Professor 
Koch’s address. He had carried out a 
series of experiments, confirming work 
done in Boston four or five years ago, 
work which proved that cattle were not 
susceptible to the human form of tuber- 
culosis. Reasoning from analogy and 
confirmed by his studies of hospital rec- 
ords, Professor Koch made the statement 
that, though bovine tuberculosis may be 
transmitted to man, if is only in rare 
instances. 

If Koch’s thesis is borne out it will 
narrow down the strife against tubercu- 
losis to a single factor—the destruction 
of the bacilli-laden sputum, or, in other 
words, the material which the consump- 
tive patient coughs up, so that it shall 
not have a chance to infect others. 
While the sputum is moist there is no 
danger, but if allowed to dry it becomes 
converted iuto fine dust and may be in- 
haled into the lungs of another person 
and a tuberculous lesion be produced. 

The great danger from infection comes 
in workshops and close rooms and is en- 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


hanced by all filthy habits, especially 
promiscuous spitting. At best, unless 
care is taken to protect the mouth, small 
particles of sputum will escape during 
coughing. Where the invalid is confined 
to a small, ill-ventilated room the danger 
of contagion is increased. It may be re- 
duced to a minimum by a little care. 
Let the patient hold a piece of cloth or 
gauze in front of the mouth when cough- 
ing is necessary, and expectorate into the 
cloth or soft paper, or, better still, into a 
portable spit-cup carried in the pocket. 
The cloths should be burned, not washed, 
and the cup cleansed with boiling water. 

For a person with tuberculosis the 
most important thing is that the disease 
should be recognized as such as soon as 
possible. In the early stages the chances 
of recovery are great. Too often a pa- 
tient refuses to accept the diagnosis and 
goes from physician to physician seeking 
relief, until, having thrown away precious 
weeks, he is forced from the loss of weight 
and strength to acknowledge the serious- 
ness of his condition. The disease once 
recognized must be considered as a direct 
menace to the life of the patient. What 
shall bs done? The remedies are three: 
rest—bodily and mental—fresh air and 
plenty of wholesome food. To these are to 
be added such medicine as the individual 
patient may require. The remedies seem 
simple; they are, in fact, the most difficult 
to attain, meaning as they do changes in 
the whole manner of life. 

The question of climate is not so im- 
portant as has been thought. There is no 
one place where a tuberculous patient 
can surely recover. There are places 
where certain distressing symptoms are 
much less common than in others. Most 
people do well in high, dry altitudes. 
Homesickness, lack of means of support, 
as well as weakened conditions of the 
heart, may hinder the patient from get- 
ting expected results. Rich and poor and 
those in moderate circumstances must 
receive different advice. Even for those 
who must work much can be done. Open 
air employment can be found, and even in 
New England cities the house-tops or a 
south porch can be utilized to secure open 
air sleeping accommodations for many 
months in the year. 

One of the greatest benefits to be de- 
rived from a stay at a sanatorium is that 
the responsibilities of living are removed 
from both the patient and the patient’s 
immediate family. It is to be remem- 
bered that while this is the most desif- 
able thing to be accomplished, that there 
are some people who practically cannot 
be treated in an institution. They are 
not amenable to a routine of life which 
is beneficial to the majority. 

More states are following the example 
of Massachusetts and founding sanatoria 
for the cure of persons in the early 
stages of tuberculosis. Municipalities, 
also, should establish hospitals for the 
treatment of advanced cases of phthisis. 
The sanatoria will pay in the valuable 
lives they save. The patient will receive 
better care and the infection of the home 
will be prevented. They will teach the 
great object lesson of the value of fresh 
air and sunshine to both patients and 
friends. 
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The Home Forum 


The New Obedience 


I have read Mrs. Deland’s article in The 
Congregationalist of Dec. 13. I cannot see 
why the writer calls this the “‘New Obedi- 
ence.” It seems to me that the “personal 
liberty’ of which she speaks is only another 
name for the wish of the child to have his 
Own way—a dangerous and a terrible letting 
down of parental responsibility. How many 
of us can look back and thank our good fathers 
and mothers for the restraints which they 
put upon us when we were children! 

The writer’s plan seems to be this: “‘Give 
the boys and girls good advice, and then let 
them have their own way.” This is an easy 
manner of managing at the time, but I should 
tremble for the years to come. It is a cruel 
way to treat a “little naked soul.” It may do 
for older children who have been properly 
trained, but for the first few years parents 
have no right to put the responsibility for the 
children’s conduct on them alone. 

We are told that Eli’s sons “made them- 
selves vile and he restrained them not.” He 
did say, “Why do ye so?” Doubtless he 
said to them, ‘‘ My dear boys, I do wish that 
you would be more careful of the company 
you keep,” and that he tried to set before 
them the consequences of their misconduct. 
“But he restrained them not,” and here was 
his guilt. I would not allow a child to put 
his hand in the fire, but by authority I would 
prevent it. So by authority I would guard 
as far as possible his moral conduct. I would 
tell him the consequences of sin and would 
explain the reason for my prohibition, if need 
be, but I would prevent by all means in my 
power his disobedience. The child will argue 
as long as his parent will argue with him, and 
the last word should be with the authority of 
the parent. The child willthank him in after 
years. 

Rey. Asa Bullard, of blessed memory, said 
some years ago: “ There is great complaint of 
the decline in family government, but there 
is just as much family government as there 
ever was, only it has changed hands, and the 
children do the governing.” But if children 
are early trained aright, as they grow older 
they may be expected to listen to their par- 
ents’ advice. s. 


"ous chill. 


Parental Authority 


The Congregationalist was never more wel- 
come than it is now as I read it on Tampa 
Bay, Florida. I have just read and reread 
the article of Margaret Deland. I cannot 
think that many of your readers will agree 
with all her views. What she says of “ boys 
who begin to smoke at twelve and who hang 
about pool-rooms, and of girls—flirting, gig- 
gling, idle girls’”—may be alltrue. It is also 
true that the parents of such children are sad 
and distressed about such waywardness and 
disobedience. But alas! for the remedy she 
offers and the consolation she gives to such 
parents, 

First she seems to attribute it to the false 
teachings parents have received from the 
church. This is her language: “Our souls 
accepted the Bread of Life in such a shape as 
the church saw fit to give it.” This is, I be- 
lieve, untrue and an unnecessary thrust at 
the church. She adds to this unkind thrust 
the following: ‘‘But our children—can we 
imagine such submission ’—that is, such 
obedience? It would seem that Mrs, Deland 
would do away with all discipline in the fam- 
ily and say to the child, “Do as you please,” 
because she adds, “ Right-doing because of 
authority is done away and we must march 
with the times.” Then, too, her idea of no au- 
thority is unreasonable. What means a fam- 
ily, of what use are parents, unless they are 
designed by Providence to educate, train and 
discipline those children? It is expected that 


the experience of those parents will be 
kindly used in the discipline of the family, 
though it not always is. Mrs. Deland says, 
“ The individual must work out his own salva- 
tion by suffering and sinning too.” May not 
parental admonition and loving counsel save 
much of this suffering and sinning ? 
0. H. G. 


Babies in Church 


At a great cathedral service which I at- 
tended here in French Canada a mother 
brought in a baby girl. The child probably 
could not talk, but had vast enterprise as a 
walker. The mother came up with her near 
the front, sitting down between her and the 
pew door. Very soon, however, she strug- 
gled out into the aisle, interviewed different 
worshipers here and there and gave an occa- 
sional shout. 

I supposed that the mother was frantic to 
get her within reach and hold her in place. 
By no means; when she strolled near her 
with a cheerful ‘Ma! Ma!” she only shooed 
her to be a little quieter, and sat her seat in 
peace. The audience gathered more solidly; 
the halt and blind prayed close by at the 
statue of La Bonne Ste. Anne, some knelt at 
the chancel; and still the wee child trotted 
about, chiefly on the pavement before the 
altar, or sat down between those kneeling at 
the chancel. Once, facing the audience, she 
clung to the brass guard rod in front of the 
pews and whooped at us; once she clung to 
the communion rail and whooped at the altar. 
I think she must have made a tour of the 
entire big cathedral, for after an absence she 
came walking up the other aisle. 

All this time I was thinking: *0O, what a 
lesson for our chureh people! This baby at- 
tracts no attention whatever. I do not see a 
man, woman or child who seems to notice it, 
excepting one or two who have smiled on it in 
passing in the aisle. The mother composedly 
says her prayers, and is getting some good of 
the service.” ‘ 

To be sure, in the large, vaulted, crowded 
place, such small lungs could not make very 
sharp sounds, but I know that one minute of 
that baby’s merry-go-round of half an hour 
would, in our church at home, have put every 
child into glee and every grown-up into a nery- 
How infinitely better to take it for 
granted that babies would be present, and in 
consequence scarcely see or hear their per- 
formances. As Mr. Moody said: ‘‘ Don’t at- 
tend to that baby; you hear babies at home 
all the time, and go right on with your affairs 
without regarding them. Do that now. Let 
the poor mother be able to come to church.” 
Sensible Mr. Moody! Sensible French Cana- 
dians! MARGARET MEREDITH. 

Province of Quebec. 


A Hard Boy to Live With 


Elisha was original. On one occasion I had 
some signs to be painted. The letters were to 
be black shaded with red. Only a part of the 
tube of the latter color was used and the rem- 
nant was left where any boy might chance to 
be attracted toward it. It was summer time 
and nearly all the boys went barefooted. 
One day at supper time Elisha appeared at his 
cottage home with each of his ten toe nails 
painted bright red. It pleased him wonder- 
fully, but from the matron he received no 
commendation for the unique feat; indeed 
that womap, when she related the circum- 
stances to me and I was taken with a fit of 
immoderate laughter, remarked, “It may be 
amusing to one who hears about something of 
the kind only occasionally, but it’s quite dif- 
ferent when something like it must be met 
daily and all the time.’—From Hinckley’s 
Boys I Have Known. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE PASSING DAYS 
We must work the works of Him that 
sent me, while it is day: the night cometh, 
when no man can work. 


Esau filled his life with regret for tri- 
fling one day ; Esther’s was full of glory 
for one day’s courage. Peter slept one 
hour and lost a matchless opportunity. 
Mary’s name is fragrant forever for the 
loving deed of aday. Do your best now. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


The men who get most out of God’s 
great hours are they who get something 
out of every hour.—British Weekly. 


Today is your day and mine, the only 
day we have, the day in which we play 
our part. What our part may signify in 
the great whole we may not understand ; 
but we are to play it, and now is our 
time. This we know: it is a part of ac- 
tion, not of whining. It is a part of 
love, not of cynicism, It is for us to ex- 
press love in terms of human helpfulness. 
This we know, for we have learned from 
sad experience that any other source of 
life leads towards decay and waste.— 
David Starr Jordan. 


Forth in thy name, O Lord, I go, 
My daily labor to pursue; 

Thee, only Thee, resolved to know, 
In all I think, or speak, or do. 


The task thy wisdom has assigned, 
Oh, let mé cheerfully fulfill ; 

In all my works thy presence find, 
And prove thy good and perfect will. 


Thee may I set at my right hand, 

Whose eyes my inmost substance see; 
And labor on at thy command, 

And offer all my works to Thee. 

: —Charles Wesley. 


O Lord, may all our doing and saying 
and eating and drinking of this day be 
done, as in Thy sight, for our eternal 
happiness—and for Thy glory.—Irving 
Bacheller, in Eben Holden. 


What is true rest? Not idleness, but 
peace of mind. To rest from sin, from 
sorrow, from fear, from doubt, from care; 
this is true rest. Above all, to rest from 
the worst weariness of all—knowing one’s 
duty, and yet not being able to do it. 
Perfect rest, in perfect work ; that surely 
is the rest of blessed spirits, till the final 
consummation of all things.—C. Kingsley. 


The longer you mean to be a Chris- 
tian without being one, the worse your 
chance of Christianity becomes.—PhiL 
lips Brooks. 


O Lord, I have a busy world around 
me} eye, eat and thought will be needed 
for all my work to be done in this busy 
world. Now, ere lenter on it, I would 
commit eye and ear and bigs to 
Thee. Do Thou bless them, 
their work Thine, that as through 
natural laws my heart beats and my 
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For the 
The Baby Lion 


I want a Baby Lion! 
' Isaw one at the show, 
No bigger than a puppy dog; 
But surely he will grow. 


I let him lick my fingers, 
I stroked him on the head, 
And I was brave as anything, 
The Lion Tamer said. 


.  Weneed alittle Lion 
¢ At home in Mother’s house, 
To frighten off the Burgulars 
As Kitty does a mouse. 


When they began to burgle 
He'd give a dreadful Roar-r-r r! 
And then they’d see his yellow eyes 
Come glaring ’round the door. 


And if they didn’t scamper 
As quick as quick could be, 
He’d eat up every Burgular 
And bring the bones to me. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown, in a Pocketful of 
Posies. 


What Was Forgotten 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD 


Emily often said to her dearest friend, 
Susy Perkins, that she hated only one 
thing in the world worse than Colburn’s 
Mental Arithmetic, and that was tiers. 
Susy did not wear tiers, and she privately 
thought that Emily’s were rather pretty, 
especially the one with red edging on 
the rufiles; but she did not want to seem 
unsympathetic, and so she agreed that it 


was ‘‘too bad”’ to have to wear them.. 


Emily’s grandmother did not think so; 
she said that tiers and mental arithmetic 
were both good for little girls, and Emily 
had a fresh apron and a new lesson every 
day. : 

It happened one bright June morning 
that Grandma Mason got Emily ready 
for school rather in a hurry. There was 
a new pink dregs to be buttoned, and its 
sash to be tied; the shining hair was 
parted and arranged in two braids, each 

- withits pink bow. Emily was very quiet 
while Grandma worked over her, but to 
herself she whispered, again and again: 

» “Grandma has forgotten my tier! O, 
she has forgotten my tier!” 

_ “Run along, dear, and be a good girl,”’ 

_ said Grandma at last, and Emily scam- 
_pered downstairs and out to the gate, 

where Susy was waiting. 

“Hurry up!” she said, and they were 
trotting steadily along when Grand- 
ma’s head appeared at the front door, 
and Grandma’s voice called, ‘Emily! 
Emily !” 

Emily hesitated. The pink dress was 
very pretty—and she knew it was the 
day for the tier with red trimming. 
She hated that one worst of all! 

“Em-ilee!” came the voice again. 

Emily dropped on her knees among the 
bushes by the roadside. ‘Get down 
here, Susy,” she whispered. “ Pertend 
we don’t hear! It’s my tier Grandma’s 
calling me for! She forgot it.” 

They waited a few minutes, feeling 
very guilty, but Grandma did not call 

- again, and they started on. It wasa long 

walk to the brown schoolhouse—almost 
two miles—but the little girls were used 


‘his food or surroundings. 
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Children 


to it and they found a great many things 
to see along the country roadsides. 

When they had reached the raspberry 
thicket close to the schoolhouse, Susy 
stumbled and fell. ‘My!’ she ex- 
claimed, as she picked up her basket, ‘I 
hope I haven’t spilled my custard! Why, 
Emily Mason!” she added suddenly, 
* You haven’t got your dinner!” 

Emily sat down on the stone wall be- 
hind her. ‘It was my dinner Grandma 
was calling me for!” she said, in a small 
voice. 

It was much too late to walk back and 
the children went gloomily into school. 
For half an hour Emily studied her men. 
tal arithmetic very hard. She knew the 
lesson then, and she whispered to Susy, 
who sat beside her, ‘‘There was a big 
custard in my basket !” 

‘And mine’s spilled,’ Susy whispered 
back. 

The morning passed slowly. Emily felt 
hungry at ten o’clock ; at eleven she was 
almost ready to cry; at half-past eleven 
the teacher was summoned to the door 
by a knock. She returned smiling. “I 
put your lunch basket beside your hat, 
Emily,” she said. ‘‘ You must have for- 
gotten it, and Mrs. Mason has sent it to 
you by some one who drove past.”’ 

The custard did not taste as good that 
day as usual; Emily thought the trouble 
must be with her conscience. When she 
got home she told her grandmother all 
about it. 

“My dear child, I’m _ surprised!” 
said Grandma Mason. ‘Disobedience !”’ 
‘And, Emily,’’ she added, gently, ‘‘the 
tier with red trimming is quite worn 
out! I used the front breadth for a 
duster this morning. You’ll wear the 
one with knitted lace tomorrow.” 

And Emily did. 


A Doctor for Fishes 


The very latest thing in the medical pro- 
fession is the fish doctor, who goes from 
aquarium to aquarium instead of from sick- 
bed to sickbed. He prescribes for the fisb, 
performs surgical operations and looks after 
their diet and surroundings. 

Fish surgery is difficult, not because it has 
to be done outside the aquarium (for a fish 
can be kept out of the water for six or seven 
minutes without hurting it), but because the 
flesh heals so slowly after it has beencut. A 
wound should be kept dry, but, unfortunately, 
in the case of a fish this requirement is not 
easily met. Therefore operations must be 
simple and slight. The most familiar is trim- 
ming tails which have become enlarged by 
fungus growths. Japanese goldfish, for in- 
stance, have tails bigger than their bodies; 
so when these become enlarged they are un- 
able to swim well and often “‘drown’”’—that 
is, float with their heads out of water and 
die from asphyxiation. Other surgical opera- 
tions are removing tumors, lacerated scales 
or splintered bones. 

Fish sometimes have to take medicine. 
When one grows very fat and unwieldy the 
doctor calls it a case of swollen swimming 
bladder and prescribes castor oil. His dose 
is one drop, slightly diluted, given either with 
a spoon or quill toothpick. Sometimes a fish 
becomes weak and thin, taking no interest in 
In this case his 
stomach is out of order, and a drop of nux 
vyomica is needed to make him active and 
cheerful again. 
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Tangles 
1, ARITHMETICAL 


1. To 51 add 51,*then add one-third of 
Esther, and have a large class of flowers. 2. 
Prefix 1,000 to a segment of a circle, and have 
a month. 3. To 1,000 add nothing, then add 
500, then a point of the compass, and have the 
style. 4 To 150 add nothing, then add 500, 
and havea lump. 5. To 500 add a letter from 
Rome, and then add 1, and have an idler. 6, 
To 6 add 100, then a variety of rail, then noth- 
ing, then a letter from Rome, and have a con- 
queror. 7. To 1,000 add nothing twice, then 
500, and havea state of mind. 8. To 104 add 
one, then 50, and have polite. 9. To 51 add 
the summons to dinner, then nothing, then 
ourselves, and have defamatory. 10, To 151 
add myself, and have a region. 11. To 500 
add nothing, then 5, then a point of the com- 
pass, and have a bird. 12. To 54 add two- 
fifths of a mistake, and have an organ. 

DOROTHEA, 


2. CHARADE 


The ONE, though beautiful, is cold, 
And, ina TWO, is hard; 

But, whether itis pressed or rolled, 
It merits our regard. 


A ONE-TWO may produce much gloom, 
Tf it with force is driven ; 
And yet a TOTAL in full bloom 
Is filled with thoughts of Heaven. 
La : 


SOME TWENTIETH CENTURY KINGS 


1. A considerate king. 2. An aroused king. 
3. A practicalking, -4. The tyrantof this age. 
5. A studious king. 6. An agreeable king. 7. 
A continual grumbler. 8. An exacting king. 
9. Atimid king. 10. A constructive king. 11. 
A destructive king. 12 A railroad king. 13. 
A frivolous king. 14-15. Two foolish kings. 
16. A king that prefers darkness. 17. A con- 
temptible king. 18. A king to be despised. 
19, A revolutionary king. Mrs. F. M. B. 


oo 


ANSWERS 


89. 1. Essay (SA). 2. Ai. 3. Ivy (IV). 4. Vi- 
enna (VNA). 5. Ate (AT). 6. Excel (XL). 7. 
Elegy (LEG). 8. Excellency (XLNC). 9. Seedy 
(CD). 10. Decay (DK). 11. Entity (NTT). 12. 
Teasel (TTL). 13, Eleaja (LKJ). 14. Effigy 
(FIG). 15. Empty (MT). 16. Utica (UTK). 17. 
Iowa (IOA). 

90. 1. Lucy Stone. 2. Clara Barton. 3. Helen 
Gould. 4. Frances E. Willard. 5. Dorothea L. 
Dix. 6. George Eliot. 7. Ellen M. Stone. 8. 
Dinah M. Craik. 9. Julia Ward Howe. 10, Mary 
Lyon. 11. Lucy Larcom. 12. Adeline D. T. Whit- 
ney. 13. Florence Nightingale. 14 Martha Wash- 
ington. 15. Maria Mitchell. 16. Susan B. An- 
thony. 

91. 1. Soar, sore, sower. 2. Noes, knows, nose. 
3. Raise, rays, raze. 4. Sow, so, sew. 5. Maine, 
main, mane. 6.-Sol, soul, sole. 7. Do, dough, doe. 
8. Seas, sieze, sees, 


These solutions are acknowledged: From Nillor, 
Middletown Springs, Vt., to 80;S. H. K., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 86, 88; Mrs. F. M. Bostwick, Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., 86, 88; N. B. Adams, Worcester, 
Mass., 86, 88. Carrie Bb. Wood, Athol, Mass., 86, 
88; Mrs. Sarah F. Bel, Hartford. Ct., 86, 88; Belle 
Preston, 86, 88); J. B. C., East Barrington, N. H., 
86, 88; Harrie, Southfield, Mass., 86,88; S. P. Bar- 
tholomew, Bristol, Ct., 86; 88 ; Annie E. Gile, Epping, 
N. H., 86, 88; Alice E. Briggs, Roxbury, Mass., 86, 
88 ; Edgar H. Pray, Chelsea, Mass., 86, 88; E. B, D., 
Springfield, Mass., 88; Aina, Norwich, Vt., 86, 83; 
C. M.’B., Windham, Ct., 86, 88; E. Z. M., Gilsum, 
N. A., 86, 88; Mrs. M. E. Eaton, Ware, Mass., 86, 
88; Elizabeth P. Peck, Derby, Ct., 86, 88; E. M. H., 
Worcester, Mass., 86, 88; E. J. B., Worcester, 
Mass., 86, 88; Rev. W. L. Hendrick, Norwich, 
Mass., 86,88; W. F. Bickford, Jr., 86, 88; Emina 
F. Alden, Cambridge, Mass., 86; 8. A. Grout, Med- 
ford, Mass , 86,88; Sadie G. Crathern, South Brain- 
tree, Mass., 88; Julia 8. Adams, Westport, Mass., 
88; L. H. D., New Haven, Ct., 86, 88; Miss I. L. 
Wight, Newton Center, Mass., 86, 88; Miss M. B. 
Melvin, New Haven, Ct., 86, 88; K. F. R., Am- 
herst, N. H., 86,88; Mrs. E. G., Loring, Hampton, 
N. H., 86, 88. The solutions of $7 are tiled for con- 
sideration when the prize is awarded. 

“The printed answer leaves the soul out of 85! 
Pray tell why!/”’ says Nillor. 
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Temperance Victories on the 


South Shore 


Ever since Dr. Lyman Beecher preached his six 
famous sermons on intemperance seventy-eight 
years ago, the subject has been of vital and peren- 
nial interest in New England. This is especially 
true now, when two “ prohibition” states are seri- 
ously debating the expediency of a change to local 
option. Without discussing the merits of local op- 
tion, it will interest many to know of its practical 
operation in the large and thickly populated district 
of Massachusetts known as the South Shore. 

The territory reaches from. Boston to the Cape, 
includes two of the state’s most thriving cities— 
Brockton and Quincy—more than forty towns, and 
nearly one hundred villages. It is the largest no- 
license district in the state, and there is reason to 
believe that, for temperance principles and prac- 
tical liquor prohibition, it would be difficult to match 
it in any prohibition state. The many summer re- 
sorts, the character of its manufacturing indus- 
tries, and other reasons, make the district pecul- 
iarly favorable to the liquor traffic. Here are all 
the advantages of actual prohibition, besides the 
peculiar educational benefits derived from the 
annual agitation. Every effort has been made by 
the liquor interests to gain a foothold here, but with 
little success. It is not claimed that no liquor is 
sold, or that no intemperance exists, yet the open 
sale of intoxicants is exceedingly rare. 

These conditions have existed for many years in 
some parts of the district, with the result that the 
better class of home-seekers are attracted to these 
places for permanent residence. Both the cities 
have made remarkable temperance records, Brock- 
ton having had fifteen years of no-license with but 
a single break, Quincy having rounded out twenty- 
one successive years of successful temperance 
agitation. This banner no-license city registered a 
majority of over 1,200 at the recent election. 
These victories haye been won by the most practi- 
cal, persistent and painstaking effort. Far more 
dependence is placed upon appeal to the reason 
than to the feelings. A continuous educational 
campaign is emphasized by a vigorous, direct and 
intelligent agitation preceding the election. In 
Quincy the use of the stereopticon has largely in- 
creased the attendance at no-license rallies. It is 
becoming customary to require from the leading 
candidates for office a public statement respecting 
their attitude towards the enforcement of the liquor 
laws. This is proving most salutary. Though the 
district is gaining rapidly in population the temper- 
ance sentiment considerably more than holds its 
own. What has been accomplished here may be 
done almost anywhere else. NORFOLK. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston EVANGELIOAL ALLIANCE, annual meeting, 
Park Street Church, Jan. 12, 10.30 A.M. Subject, Ag- 
gressive Evangelism, speakers, Drs. W. H. Allbright 
and L. B. Bates and Rev. J. A. Francis. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices 1s twenty-five cents. 


DENISON—UNDERWOOD—In New York, N. Y., Dec. 
31, 1902, Rey. John H, Denison, pastor-elect of Central 
Church, Bostcn, and Miss Pearl L. Underwood of New 
York. 

WHITE—ROCHFORT—In New Haven, Ct., Dec. 31 
1902, by Rey. Stewart Means, Rev. Ralph H. White of 
Cummington, Mass., and Miss Mabel Rochfort. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 

EVANS—In Creek, Io., Sept. 18, 1902, Rev. 
Thomas W. Evans, aged 85 yrs. 

FOSTER —In Council, Ida., Hec. 20, 1902, Minnie, wife 
of Rey. Guy Foster. 

FOWLER—In Rogers, Ark., suddenly, Dec. 20, Rev. 
©. KE. Fowler. A graduate of Oberlin Seminary in 
1901, Mr. Fowler had only entered upon his work, but 
had shown great promise of usefulness. 

HALI—In New Haven, Ct., Rev. Alexander Hall. He 
had held pastorates in Harwinton, Collinsville and 
Chester, Ct. 
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HALLIDAY—Dec. 13, 192. Sarah Curtis, wife of Rev. 
J.C. Halliday of Orange City, Fla. 


HEADLEY—In Lexington, Mass,, Jan. 5, Rev, Phineas 
C. Headley, aged 83 yrs. 

NORRIS—While driving from Torrington, Ct., to Burr- 
ville to meet a preaching appointment, Sunday, Jan. 
4, Rev. Austin H. Norris was struck by a special train 
on the New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., and 
instantly killed. He had been pastor at Torrington 
since 1892 and was 57 years old. 

ROBERTSON—In Chester, N. H, Dec. 30, 1902, Mrs. 
Eliza M. Robertson, mother of Rey. J. G. Robertson, 
aged 83 yrs., 8 mos., 16 dys. “ The law of kindness 
was in her tongue.” 


MISS D. L. MERRILL 


Miss Dora L. Merrill died suddenly at her home in 
Exeter, N. H., Dec. 20. With her passes away another 
old-time gentlewoman, a type now, alas! growing rapidly 
rare. 

She was born in Stratham, N. H., Oct. 7, 1816, the 
seventh of twelve children of Rey. Asa Merrill. Her 
mother died when Miss Merrill was a young girl, leaving 
to her much of the care of the family. She not only 
looked after the material welfare of the children, but 
from her own earnings helped in their education. 
Through this early experience she doubtless developed 
that power to carry other people’s burdens and that 
entire unselfishness which were marked characteristics 
in her whole life. 

Miss Merrill was educated at Hampton Academy (N. 
H.) and at Miss Grant’s school in Ipswich. Her associa- 
tion with this noted educator was perhaps the most 
formative influence which touched Miss Merrill’s life. 

It was with Miss Grant as model that she started on 
her own enthusiastic and successftl career as teacher. 


She was principal of a young ladies’ seminary in j 


os age ey O., and for many years was associated with 
Mrs. Hale as principal of a large school in Mobile. 

Subsequently she opened a family boarding school in 
Concord, N. H. The suecéss with which she conducted 
it is shown by the esteem and affection with which she 
was regarded by the pupils who had been in her family, 
long after they had families themselves. 

Her earnest, prayerful but cheerful Christian life 
made an atmosphere in which the best things in char- 
acter were developed. 

Miss Merrill retained her mental faculties, which were 
of a high order, into her later years. Only last summer 
a niece, who thought a person of eighty-six might not 
need a French dictionary longer, suggested that her 
aunt give her hers. Miss Merrill quickly but ed 
declined, saying she wanted it herself as she was read- 
ing Guizot’s History of France. 

Miss Merrill was a firm believer in both home and 
a missions, and not only that, she was an intelli- 
gent believer, reading and cireulating much of impor- 
tance regarding the work of our large societies. Home 
missions meant also to her the field right about her. 
The gtd and the sick of her neighborhood received of 
her thoughtful bounty. The milkman’s overcoat pocket 
and the neighbor’s outside mail box often had slipped 
into them some bit of helpful reading matter. 

Miss Merrill took a positive satisfaction in denying 
herself to give to others. One of her last acts was to 
oo a mortgage fora friend who was unable to pay it 
or, 

Miss Merrill’s death was quietand painless. It seemed 
as if she passéd out of life with the same gentle dignity 
with which she passed through it. Surely none could 
be better fitted than she to enter into the blessedness of 
those who die in the Lord. M. G. 


Great Mistake 


Many women are 
“down” on 
washing 
powders. 
They tried 


some, were 


dissatisfied, 
; and claim 
: Ai that all pow- 
ders are poor. 


This is wrong. 
PEARLINE is not like other 
powders. Test it for washing. 
Compare the soap paste made 
from PEARLINE with that 
made from any other soap 
powder or washing powder. 672 


ASK A FRIEND 


th 


Biog raphical 
REV. LEVERETT BRADLEY 


Rev. Leverett Bradley, one of the contributors 
to our Phillips Brooks number last week, died at 
Philadelphia on Dec. 31, while his tribute to his 
honored friend was going through the press. He 
was a native of Methuen, and after four years of 
gallant service in the Union Army while yetfa 
youth pursued his studies at Phillips Academy.and 
Amherst College. He was for five years Phillips 
Brooks’s assistant at Trinity Church, Boston, and 
later the rector of Christ Church in Bishop Brooks’s 
ancestral town of Andover. Under his superin- 
tendence the new church edifice there was jbuilt, 
and there his body was brought for burial last Sat- 
urday. Atthe time of his death he had just been 
made rector emeritus of the Church of St. Luke and 
the Epiphany, Philadelphia, and although in feeble 
health planned to continue in service as city mis- 
sionary. He was a man of the Phillips Brooks 
type, large-hearted, devoted, beloved. Through a 
typographical error we credited to him last week 
the writing of the music for the hymn, O Little 
Town of Bethlehem, instead of to the organist, Mr. 
Lewis H. Redner. 


Catarrh 


| Is a discharge from the mucous membrane of 


the nose, throat, stomach, bowels, ete., when 
kept in a state of inflammation by an impure 
condition of the blood and a want of tone in 
the system. 

Soothe the inflamed membrane, strengthen 
the weakened system, and the discharge will 
stop—to do this purify the blood by taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh radically and permanently— 
removes its cause and overcomes all its effects. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FFUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connec with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


WESTERN LANDS 


“AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


INVESTMENT BONDS fistea'fy Counties, ofties 


Citi 
Towns and other Municipalities in the Middle West 
always forsale. Choice bonds netting the small as well 
as the large investor 5 per cent. and sometimes more a 
specialty. Many others have invested in these bonds sat- 
isfactorily. Why not you also? 87 years’ experience. 
Highest references. Write promptly and get particulars. 


GEO. M. BRINKERHOFP, Springfield, Ilinois. 


It is curious to note how our exhibition of 
Weathered Oak furniture has grown in size, 
Starting a few years ago with a few pieces it 
now numbers many thousands classified under 
Belgian, Weathered, Fumed, Modern Dutch, 
Driftwood, Flemish, and half a dcezen other 


names, 


Here is an Easy Chair in Fumed oak, with 
great cushions covered in Spanish Leather, 


laced with thongs of hide. The whole piece is in harmony with the simple art of 
Medieval Europe, when things of beauty were wrought by hand for household use. 
There is a considerable saving in coming to us for this class of furniture. 


And you are sure of the work. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The Daily Portion 


COMMENTS ON THE HANDBOOK BIBLE 
READINGS 


' BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 11, Sunday. The Third Temptation. — 

Matt. 4: 8-11; Deut. 6: 10-15. 

This is a glittering bait. All the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them, for a 
single reverence. A moment, then, may be 
a turning point of character and destiny. 
Thirty years Jesus had been preparing for 
that day. Shall we be ready with an answer 
when that moment of our own temptation 
comes? Lord, arm us in quiet days for the 
great temptations of our lives! Note that 
Tor the third yime Jesus quotes Deuteronomy 
in answer to the tempter. A book evidently 
worth reading! Mark the exits and the en- 
rances. When the tempter goes, the angelst 
come. They were not indifferent; they were 
waiting for their opportunity. 


Jan. 12, The First Public Message.—Matt. 4: 

12-17; Mark 1: 14, 15. 

See how little our Lord cares for mere orig- 
inality as compared with genuineness. These 
‘are the very words of John. If the voice was 
right, he is content to be an echo. Repent- 
ance is sorrow and turning. So long as we 
love darkness and turn our backs upon the 
light, what cana Saviour do? 


Jan. 13, His Mother’s Confidence.—John 2: 

1-12. 

How did Mary come to have this confidence? 
Not by seeing him work wonders—for this, we 
read, was the first wonder that he wrought. 
Her words are a tribute to his practical re- 
sourcefulness. It was not the first time that 
she had turned to him in difficulty and he had 
found a way. It isa glimpse of his qualities 
asa loving son. It brings into strong relief 
his previous habit of resourceful help. 


Jan. 14. Cleansing the Temple.—John 2: 13-22, 

He who foretold the destruction of the 
temple twice cleansed it of impieties because 
it was his Father’s hous3. He foretells its 
passing, but while it lasted he would have 
it pure because it was the visible sign of the 
invisible presence of God. We are the tem- 
ples of God today. Because our bodies die 
is no good reason why we should defile or 
abuse them. What majesty—or what impiety 
—in that bold substitution of his own body 
for the temple that was forty and six years 
in building! 


Jan. 15. Knowing Man.—John 2: 23-25. 

Our Lord distrusted belief which was se- 
cured through signs and wonders. When as- 
tonishment. opens the door it is seldom an 
unselfish love that enters. The common ver- 
sion hardly brings out the individualizing 
force of the original. He needed not that 
any one should bear witness concerning a 
man; for he himself knew what was in the 
man. He knows us as we are. He will fit 
teaching and experience exactly to our need. 


' Jan. 16. Nicodemus.— John 3: 1-15. 


This was a cautious man, afraid of self- 
committal. He came because he was sure 
of himself but doubtful about Jesus. He is 
immediately confronted with the absolute 
need of self-committal—the birth from above 
in which his wealth and dignity and learning 
counted for abs lutely nothing. When he 
went out his sejf-confidence was gone for- 
ever and in the end we find him a disciple. 
It is useless to come to Jesus with a chal- 
lenge or a compromise. 


{ 

Jan. 17. God's Love to Men.—John 3: 16-21. 

“To what shall we liken it? With what 
shall we compare it? John in the spirit ot 
his Master turns to fatherhood for his com- 
parison. The Father gives—he gives his Son— 
he gives his only Son. For what? That he 
might have many sons made after Christ’s 
image and companions of his glory. See how 
belief changes men. Our works were aimless 
or evil, but now they are wrought in God, 
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Connecticut 
The City of Elms 


A recent informal conference at City Mission 
Hall, intended to bring the churches into closer 
touch with the work centered there, revealed two 
facts with fresh emphasis. First, that many per- 
sons cannot content themselves in the ordinary 
city church, because it is not in its nature to con- 
tinue indefinitely an effusiyeness of welcome which 
assures and reassures the devotee that he is missed 
when he is absent and adored when he is present. 
For such, the mission hall seems to be a permanent 
necessity, to furnish the sort of hothouse environ- 
ment required. The second fact is, that all the 
churehes are doing all the time a quiet but im- 
portant city mission work, varying according to 
their field and ¢ nstituency, but effective, because 
personal and vital as well as churehly. 

The work of nearly a hundred students from the 
Divinity School is making itself felt in the city 
churehes.. They are getting into personal touch 
with many people in Bible study and other forms 
of religious work. Opportunities for visitation they 
especially like. In various lines, such as work for 
young people, home departments, boys’ clubs, mis- 
sions, they put in an average of over six hours a 
week each. The effect is sure to become more 
noticeable as time goes-on. Incidentally many 
students are getting acquainted with the distinct- 
ive type and manner of religious life which prevails 
in New England. Ww. J. M. 


Men and Churches 


LITCHFIELD NORTHEAST 


Winsted First has just organized a promising 
Men’s Club, which discusses current history and the 
questions of the day. It will have addresses, to 
which ladies will be invited, by Rev. Messrs. R. H. 
Potter, John Calvin Goddard and H.K. Job. Win- 
sted Second has decided to change its second sery- 
ice from afternoon vespers to the regular evening 
meeting. 

Torrington Center is enjoying on Sunday even- 
ings a serial by Dr, A. W. Ackerman, entitled The 
Weaponless Man with the Ox Goad, a story of the 
times of the Judges. Dr. Ackerman is holding an 
interesting Monday evening Bible class on Jere- 
miah and His Message. Attendance has reached 
fif.y. 

FROM COUNTRY TO CITY 


A close and competent student of bill towns and 
their churehes makes this statement: Harwinton 
during the last ten years has lost by letter 51 mem- 
bers more than she has received in the same way; 
while the two largest Congregational churches in 
the state, New Britain South and Waterbury Sec- 
ond, have received more by letter than they have 
thus lost—the one 91 members, the other 59. Fur- 
thur, the Winchester church within a given ten 
years has contributed six deacons to prominent 
Congregational churches and one Methodist class 
leader, Haec fabula docet a good many things: 
(1) that not only do the strong bear the infirmities 
of the weak, but they bear off their strength and 
make the strong stronger ; (2) if it were not for the 
hill towns where would the city churches be? (3) 
that if the hill town is decadent the country chureh 
is not; it is only bearing fruit to heap up the city 
cbhureh’s basket. T. 0. Re 


The New Church at Oakville 


Twenty years ago Second Church, Waterbury, 
started a mission work in Oakville, a suburb. Re- 
cently the place has grown remarkably, and a year 
and a half ago a union church was organized and 
the chapel was enlarged. The membership was 
largely Congregationalists, with a few Baptists and 
Methodists. They lately voted to change their or- 
ganization into a Congregational chureh, and so a 
new chureh of forty-five members has been added 
to the sisterhood in the Naugatuck valley. Rey. 
Adam R. Lutz of Betblehem, Ct., has accepted a call 
to the pastorate. R. 


Home Missionary Rallies 


These have been held recently at North Haven, 
Deep River, Georgetown, Unionville, North Wood- 
bury, Vernon, Milford, Watertown and Stafford, 
Secretary Ives being assisted by Rev, W. G. Pudde- 
foot, Rev. C. W. Shelton and Miss M. Dean Moffatt. 
Since beginning his work as secretary in Novem- 
ber, 1899, Mr. Ives has visited 288 churches, 233 
of them for the first time in this capacity. Se 
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ee alanis 


is’ a food: that 


feeds. 
Send for a free sample of Mellin’ s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704. eng 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Da Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Chiid, Home Secretary. >’ 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Ooit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
607, Ceaera Bona House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M . L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wigein, easurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and rated 8 Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ili.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
= Be A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

ries. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B.’ Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and po of erences Connon ones 
Ohurches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton, Reom 601 Congregational House. Annual member- 
ship $1.00; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry 0. 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, 
Geo, Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne. 
successor to Barna 8. Snow, Room 601 OCongregationa’ 
House, Boston. A Congregational society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable tothe Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. s 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

alpit Ses in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Sool=™Ty (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congregs- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missione 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at ths 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Oongregational House; Chi *go office, 
153 La Saile Street. Donations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY- 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to';whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the management of the Trustees of the National 
Goireuy. Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D.D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
Congregational Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer. Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secre and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera 
ture to new and needy schools enced or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is department 
pele bre Sg from the Busi- 
contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go pias for mission- 


this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
—_ es rhe Gongs pole: Pei! pte roe 

e Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps an 
books for Sunday schools and home reading, 


apers. 
prern and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 


well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business manages, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior an west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agemry at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Day of Prayer fcr Colleges—Which Date Shall Be Observed 


The custom inaugurated in our churches 
many years ago of observing the last Thurs- 
day in January as a Day of Prayer for Col- 
leges is no longer uniform, since a few years 
ago the World’s Student Federation of Y. M. 
C, A.’s set apart the second Sunday in Feb- 
ruary for this purpose. In order to find what 
is the practice of colleges and universities 
more or less closely afliliated with the Con- 
gregational denomination, Sec. E. S. Tead of 
the Education Society recently sent to forty- 
three institutions these two inquiries: (1) Do 
you observe the last Thursday in January, 
usually known as the Day of Prayer for Col- 
leges, in whole or in part? (2) Do you favor 
a change to the second Sunday in February, 
and why? Thirty-five replies were received. 
We have summarized the reasons given by 
fourteen institutions for adopting the new 
date and those of twenty institutions for re- 
taining theold day. The subject is considered 
in our editorial columns. Yale has ceased to 
observe the day, believing that college stu- 
dents pray to more purpose in connection 
with their regular work than when they take 
a holiday for it. 


IN FAVOR OF THE FEBRUARY SUNDAY 


These include all the New England colleges 
excep’ two, and several in the Interior and 
Western states, as follows: 


Bowdoin prefers the second Sunday in Feb- 
ruary chiefly because Sunday observance 
does not interfere with regular work nor lend 
itself to the uses and abuses of a holiday. 


Dartmouth.—The last Thursday in January 
comes in the period of midyear examinations. 
A holiday in the week is likely to do more 
harm than good. Special days have not the 
same religious meaning as formerly. Presi- 
dent Tucker doubts the value of this particular 
kind of religious effort in connection with 
colleges. 


Middlebury believes the later date most 
suitable because most generally observed 
throaghout Christendom. 


Williams cannot return to the older date 
because the churches are no longer engaged 
in earnest prayer for colleges at that time. 


Amherst finds Sunday a better day, and 
believes that the church services may then 
be directed upon the lines of liberal education. 


Smith.—Midyear examinations come at the 
end of January. The tendency on the part 
of students was to observe the week day as 
a holiday and on the part of the churches to 
disregard the day altogether. The second 
Sunday in February is set apart by the Stu- 
dent Federation. A morereverent observance 
of the day is secured, and the religious life 
of the college has been promoted by the 
change, 


Wellesley is led to make the change this 
year by various considerations, especially as 
this date is fixed by the Student Federation. 


Western Reserve, Ohio, has changed be- 
cause the last Thursday in January comes 
in the period of midyear examinations. The 
larger reason given is that college men are 
less influenced than formerly by Decision 
Days, that is, by direct appeals at appointed 
times to become Christians. A Sunday serv- 
ice seems less a special occasion than that 
on a week day set apart from usual work, and 
therefore more desirable. 


Knoz, Illinois, has changed because of the 
earnest solicitation of the general committee 
of the Y. M.C. A. and because of objections to 
the old arrangement and advantages of the 
new. 

Towa changed because the last Thursday in 
January comes just about the end of a semes- 
ter, because Sunday is more convenient than 
a week day and because college religious work 
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is carried on through student organizations, 
which have fixed on the later date. 


Washburn, Kansas, finds the last Thursday 
in January inconvenient, coming at the end 
of the semester in the midst of examinations. 


Rollins chooses the newer date because it 
is a Sunday, because the earlier date comes 
at the end of a semester and because it puts 
the college in touch with the World’s Student 
Federation. 


Talladega changed last year in order to be 
in harmony with the World’s Student Federa. 
tion and with the Y. M. C. A., believing that 
the majority of Christians are disposed to 
adopt this day. 

Pacific changed last year, being requested 
to do so by the young men in the Y. M,C. A. 
and because the observance of a day of prayer, 
which originated in the churches, has been 
left mostly to the colleges and has become a 
college matter rather than a church observ- 
ance. The religious life and work of the 
students seems to have been main’y com- 
mitted to the college Y. M. C. A. 


IN FAVOR OF THE JANUARY THURSDAY 


The following colleges continue to observe 
the last Thursday in January: 

Mt. Holyoke has special services, has not 
been troubled with lack of attendance or use 
of the day for purposes out of harmony with 
its object and believes that a greater impres- 
sion is made on the student body than obsery- 
ance on Sunday would make; but in view of 
changing custom sees that all colleges may 
eventually adopt the new plan. 


French-American (Springfield) believes a 
special day is better than merely changing 
the direction in which Sunday is used; pre- 
fers to stay with the churches rather than go 
with the Y. M. C. A., but thinks the change 
to second Sunday in February may move the 
churches to take up for one Sunday in the 
year the consideration of their responsibil- 
ities for Christian education. 


Oberlin, Ohio, sets aside the entire day, 
finds no difficulty in making it profitable, the 
services being largely attended; would be 
most sorry to give it up, believing that Sun- 
day gives no such emphasis to the purpose as 
does the setting aside of a midweek day. 


Marietta, Ohio, finds the day important in 
the religious history of the college, and, not 
having midyear examinations or any Sunday 
service of its own, prefers the week day. 


Olivet, Michigan, favors midweek day, but 
is willing to change for the sake of uniformity, 


Beloit, Wisconsin, suspends usual exer- 
cises, holds one required service and several 
voluntary meetings, believes that better re- 
sults are secured by the present custom and 
would much prefer to retain it, every Sunday 
being ideally a day of special service for the 
college. 


Ripon, Wisconsin, finds that the January 
day is observed by a larger number of churches 
in the state than formerly, with a steady in- 
crease of interest. 


Tabor, Iowa, knows of no special reasons 
for changing the date, but would make any 
modification necessary in order to have all 
Congregational churehes unite on one day. 


Carleton, Minnesota, holds special services, 
to some of which the townspeople are invited, 
anticipates the day as an occasion of spiritual 
quickening, and has almost invariably found 
in it a rich blessing; would keep the old date 
because of its hallowed associations and tender 
memories. 


Drury, Missouri, has a constituency from 
several denominations, does not have a sep- 
arate Sunday service, and the only way to 
bring the students together for this purpose 
is to do it on a week day. 
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Berea, Kentucky, has a required preaching 
service and voluntary prayer meetings. The 
occasion has been greatly blessed to the col- 
lege. A Christian institution ought to pause 
on a week day once in each year and show 
that it regards religion as the supreme thing. 

Fargo, South Dakota, gives up the day to 
appropriate services and finds it helpful, but 
would adopt the day generally chosen. 


Fairmount, Kansas, would prefer the sec- 
ond Sunday in February because it is now 
generally chosen. 


Colorado has made much of the day, which 
has been exceptionally helpful in maintaining 
the religious life of the college, and is not 
disposed to give up the old day. 


Atlanta, Georgia, prefers the earlier date 
mainly for reasons of association. 


Fisk, Tennessee, observes both days, but 
would prefer to keep the day appointed by 
the churches. 


Tougaloo, Mississippi, prefers a special 
week day, as giving the occasion more em- 
phasis than a Sunday observance, 


Pomona, California, favors some change, 
but finds that either date is likely to be inter- 
fered with by midyear examinations. 


Yankton, South Dakota, and Howard, 
Washington, D. C., observe the last Thurs- 
day in January, but make no comment. - 


Monthly Missionary Service for 
January 


PREPARED BY THE MISSIONARY COMMITTEE OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE ASSOCIATION 


Topic : The making of Christian man and Chris- 
tian communities in South Dakota, Washington and 
Illinois. 

Make the service bright quick, with plenty of 
movement. Have the parts follow in easy sueces- 
sion. Impress the necessity for careful preparation 
upon all who are secured to take part. Enlist the 
men. The importance of any cause is likely to be 
estimated according to the kind of people who are 
interested in it. 

Results sought: Knowledge of conditions and 
missionary work in these states. The creation of 
the firm conviction that our churches do change life 
and fashion the life in the communities where they 
are. 

Helps: The Home Missionary for November and 
December. 
ton and Illinois. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Pictures and photographs. 


1, Hymn, “ Watchman, tell us of the night.” 2, 
Opening words: Acts 4: 12,13; Rey. 21: 1-4;19:1, 
3. Hymn, “ We are living, we are dwelling.” 

4. Address: How religion makes manhood and 
good citizenship and so is what the West needs. 
Hence the necessity of home missious. 5. Home 
missions in South Dakota. Home Missionary for 
December. 
Yankton. (0) The gift to the West in men from 
Lake Henry, Mechling and Redfield. (c) Camfield 
and Ward Academy. (d) Father Nichols and Mis- 
sion Hill. (e) Centers of influence from which we 
are trying to influence the life of the state—149 
churches, Ward Academy, Yankton and Redfield 
Colleges. (f) Mount and distribute pictures of 
Rey. Mr. Nichols and the Camfield group. 

6. Material church. progress in Washington. 
Home Missionary for November, page 16. (a) 
Present situation and possibilities. (}) Pilgrim and 
Plymouth Churehes, Spokane and West Seattle. 
(ec) Whateom, Edgewater; University Church, 
Seattle. (d) The coming republic of the Pacific 
and our present equipment for taking it for Christ. 
One hundred and twenty-five churches, 11 —r 
day school scholars Whitman College. 

7. Businesslike home missionary work in inols. 
Home Missionary for November. (a) Great In- 
crease of population. (+) Work in the great cities. 
(c) Foreign and mining population, (@) In the 
villages. (e) Evangelistic work. (/) The glory of 
Congregationalism, ¢.g., Somonauk, + 

8. Prayers: For the men and work In each states 
9. Hymn, “Onward, Christian soldiers.” 10, Clos- 
ing words. 11. Gloria. 12, Lord’s Prayer, 


Good maps of South Dakota, Washing- — 


(a) Begipnings and the chureh at 
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Starvation 


$20,000.0 


Post says that eee; Si nour- 
; shmen a @ sys 
one pound of tem will absorb than 
Grape Nuts ten pounds of meat, 
wheat, oats or bread. 
He has a reason for the statement. The 
white flour makers issued millions of cir- 
culars denouncing him for the statement. 
Post further says the excessive use of 
white bread causes disease of the bowels, 
frequently ending in peritonitis and ap- 
pendicitis., 5 
Close under the shell of the wheat lie 
the phosphates, potash and other ele- 
ments absolutely demanded by the body 
for its proper feeding, particularly for 
the nerve centers and the brain. Also 
close under the shell lie the elements of 
the diastase required by the body to 
change the starchy part of the wheat into 
Grape Sugar during the process of di- 


gestion, 
* * * 


because they darken 
the flour. The white 
flour of the present 
day is almost entirely 
composed of starch, 
and the elements that 
will help digest that 
starch are left out; 
therefore when much starcb, even in the 
shape of white bread, is put into the 
stomach it passes into the intestinal tract 
where, instead of being digested, it fer- 
ments and causes trouble. 


*x* * * 


But the white 
flour miller 
throws out 
these important 
elements 


was invented, for 
practicadly the 
same methods that 
Nature uses te di- 
; gest the starch are 
used in the manufacture of Grape-Nuts, 
so that the famous food goes into the 
body in the form of Grape Sugar—that 
is, the starch has been changed and the 
first act of digestion has taken place. 
The result is that the human body is 
furnished with valuable food elements 
_in the most perfect form. 


ase ws 


Now comes along © A geen ‘aap 
claim regarding the 
the Maine Ex- value of one pound 
periment Station of Grape-Nuts. 
poe Bis They learnedly dis. 
cuss the subjeet and produce a statement 
showing more calories of food value in 
ten pounds of bread than in one pound 
of ni eal 
That is not the question at issue. Like 
many other pseudo-scientific dabsters, 
they befuddle themselves and become lost 
in the maze of scientific effort. 


‘It was to remedy 
this trouble that 
Grape-Nuts 


Experiment 


How much food ps teh ack up, 
: make use of, that’s 
value will the the question. 
system Suppose you feed 
aman 10 pounds of 
sugar, (which is nearly all pure nour- 
ishment). Would his system absorb 10 
pounds? He would probably be made 
sick and really lose weight and strength, 
But suppose you prepare the sugar so he 
could quickly digest and assimilate it and 
absorb into his system the nourishing 
properties of it, is it not clear that + 
pound of such food would furnish him 
more nourishment that his system would 


absorb than the 10 pounds, or even 50} 


pounds, of raw sugar? 


That is exactly the case with Grape- | 


Nuts. The elements of wheat and barley 
are scientifically treated in exactly the 
way the human body treats them to ac- 
complish the first act of digestion, that 
is, the change of starch into Grape Sugar. 


* * * 
The makers of 
white flour sacri- 
fice the most 


the flour white. A 
man fed on white 
apes oe will 
radua ecome 
valuable part of : euattered nerv- 
the wheat ous wreck and die. 
He can’t possibly 
live unless he is furnished with the food 
elements required by nature to sustain 
life, and some of the most powerful are 
entirely absent in white bread. Every 
element in the wheat and barley is kept in 
Grape-Nuts, and man or animal can live 
indefinitely on that perfect food. We 
have records of several thousand cases 
where people have been unable to main- 
tain healtb, weight and strength on meat, 
wheat, oats or bread and have been able 
to increase weight, vitality and strength 
on the little portions of Grape-Nuts taken 
as a portion of each meal. 


We will place armed pees g 

F - be deposited by the 

$10,000.00 in any yaine Experiment 

designated bank Scientists (?) and 

the total $20,000.00, 

less cost of experiment, to be paid to 

them for their trouble and work if they 

prove our claim untrue. If they fail, the 

amount to be paid us for our time and 
labor of demonstration. 

Common earth and air contain the raw 
elements necessary for man’s food but 
even if a scientific state official should 
tell you that, would you therefore eat 10 
pounds of earth and expect to extract its 
nourishment? It requires the curious 
and wonderful manipulation of the laws 
of the vegetable kingdom to select and 
combine and prepare these food elements 


of the soil in such a way that men and 
animals can absorb and make use of 
them. Hence we have vegetables and 
grains. So it still further requires the 
intelligence and skill of man to cook and 
prepare the vegetables and cereals to 
make them digestible and fit. 


in preparation and 
the more nearly the 
laws of digestion of 
food are followed the 
more perfect the re- 
sult. We have the true scientific facts 
for the basis and the practical everyday 
results with feeding millions of people 
for our proof and the statement stands on 
the solid rock of fact one pound of Grape= 
Nuts will supply more nourishment that 
the system will absorb than 10 pounds 
of meat, wheat, oats or bread. 

We are at home every day, come and 
see us. If you are a Scientist (?) from 


The greater the 
intelligence and 
skill displayed 


| Maine bring your wallet. 
in order to keep, * ok 


“The basis of no- 
menclature of this 
preparation is: evi- 
dently an American 
pleasantry, since 
‘GrapeNuts’ is 
derived solely from 
cereals. The pre- 
paratory process 
undoubtedly con- 
verts the food constituents into a much 
more digestible condition than in the raw 
cereal. This is evident from the remark- 
able solubility of the preparation, no less 
than one-half of it being soluble in cold 
water. The soluble portion contains 
chiefly dextrin and no starch. In appear- 
ance ‘Grape-Nuts’ resembles fried bread 
crumbs. The grains are brown and crisp, 
with a pleasant taste not unlike slightly 
burnt malt. According to our analysis 
the following is the composition of 
‘Grape-Nuts’: moisture, 6.02 per cent.; 
mineral matter, 201 per cent.; fat, 1.60 
per cent.; proteids, 15.00 per cent.; solu- 
ble carbohydrates, &c., 49.40 per cent.; 
and unaltered carbohydrates (insoluble), 
2597 per cent. The features worthy of 
note in this analysis are the excellent 
proportion of proteid, mineral matters 
and soluble carbohydrates percent. The 
mineral matter was rich in phosphoric 
acid. ‘Grape-Nuts’ is described as a 
brain and nerve food, whatever that may 
mean. Our analysis, at any rate, shows 
that it is a nutritive of a high order, since 
it contains the constituents of a complete 
food in a very satisfactory and rich pro- 
portion and in an easily assimilable state.” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


The «* London 
Lancet,’’ one of 
the greatest med-= 
ical authorities 
in the world 

has to say: 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


BEATTY, SQurre T., Bowdle, 8S. D., to St. Charles, 
Minn. Accepts. 

BILLiIncs, Epw. N., Londonderry, Vt., to Chepa- 
chet, R. I. Accepts. 

BosaRp, WESLEY R., Dodge Center, Minn., de- 
clines call to Waseca. 

CAMERON, MALCOM J., Prairie du Chien, Wis., t 
Gay’s Mills. Decl nes. 

CURRAN, EpwArp C., Gaston, Ore., to Mississippi 
Ave. Ch., Portland. 

DANFORTH, J. Romeyn, High St. Ch., Auburn, Me., 
to First Ch., New London, Ct. 

DAVENPORT, MERRIAM B., to remain another year 
at Maine, N. Y. 

Day, W. R., to Fairhaven, Wn. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

GILPATRICK, HOWARD, to remain another year at 
Hope, N. D. 


HANCOCK, GEO. H.. Cleveland, O., to Cannon and | 


Cannonsburg, Mich. Accepts. 

HI.1xs, WM. 8., Nickerson, Kan., does not accept 
call to Brookville, but to Okarche, Okl., where he 
is already at work. 

HOLDEN, FRED’c A., New Haven, Ct., to Bernard- 
ston, Mass. 

Hunt, Wo. S., Telluride, Col., to Webster, S. D. 
Accepts. 

KERSHAW, JOHN, New York city, to New Plym- 
outh, Ida. Accepts, and is at work 

KNIGHT, WM. A., Berkeley Temple, Boston, to 
Brighton. Accepts. 

LoBA, JEAN F., First Ch., Evanston, Ill., declines 
call to First Ch., San Diego, Cal. 

MANN, WM. G., Warren Ch., Westbrook, Me., to 
Immanuel Ch., Worcester, Mass. Declines. 

Mason, HORACE C., Pullman, Wn., to Ritzville. 
Declines. 

MITCHELL, GEO. A., Millburn, Ill., to Gross Park 
Ch., Chieago. Accepts, and is at work. 

MOORE, WM. N., to remain indefinitely at Sioux 
Falls, 8. D. 

MOUSLEY, WM. H., Quechee, Vt., to Ticonderoga, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

RAYMOND, C. REXFORD, professor of English Bible 
and superintendent of Extension Department at 
Berea College, Ky., to Bellevue, O. Accepts. 

ROWELL, Jobn A., recently supplying at Gay’s 
Mills, Wis., to Hillsboro. Accepts. 


SHEARER, HERMAN A., Pinckney, Mich., to work | 


under the California H. M. Society, at Paradise. 
Accepts. 

SHELTON, CHAS. W., to become secretary of the 
N. Y. State Home Missionary Society, with prob- 
able superintendency of the N. Y. City Church 
Extension Society. Accepts. 

SUTHERLAND, WARD T., Oxford, N. Y., to Wells- 
ville. Accepts. 

Woop, FRED, C., Alba, Mich., to Central Lake. 
Accepts. 

WoopMAN, GEO. E., Jr., for five years pastor at 
Monmouth, Me., to Wilmington, Vt. Accepts. 

Wvyckorr, HERBERT J., Topsfield, Mass., accepts 
call to Chelsea, Vt. 


Resignations 


Cross, ROSELLE T., York, Neb., on the completion 
of ten years’ Service. Church declines to accept, 
but grants a long vacation which Mr. and Mrs. 
Cross will spend in Florida. 

CHILDS, WM., Kalkaska, Mich., after a four years’ 
pastorate. 

DouGLAS, CLINTON, Albion, Neb., to take effeet 
April 1, to go with a colony to organize Pilgrim 
Ch., Smyrna Park, Cal. 

HAMMER, Henry A., Harmony Ch., Guthrie, Okl., 
to take effect Feb. 15. Will return to missionary 
work in Morocco. 

KNIGHT, WM. A., Berkeley Temple, Boston. 

MERRILL, HARRY E., San Jacinto, Cal., to take 
effect March 1, closing a five years’ pastorate. 

SHELTON, CHAS. M., Field secretaryship of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. 

SUTHERLAND, WARD T., Oxford, N. Y. 

Wyckorr, HERBERT J., Topsfield, Mass. 


Stated Supplies 
ATHERTON, ISAAC W., Jamul, Cal, at Port Costa. 
GREELEY, FRANK 2: Berkeley, Ca'., at First Ch 
San Diego. 
Ordinations and Installations 


West, L. LestTEr, i. Second Cb., Norwich, Ct., Jan 
2. Parts: Rev. Messrs. C. H. Ricketts, C. A 
Northrop, and Drs. Lewellyn Pratt and S. H. 
Howe. 


Dismissions 
TWEEDY, Hy. H., Plymouth Ch,, Utica, N. Y. 


Continued on page 73. 


The American Soldier 
ju the frigid zone of Alaska or in the torrid zone of 
the Philippines can enjoy the delicious flavor of 
Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in his coffee 
tea or chocolate. Established in 1857 it has stood 
first for forty-five years. 


-“ 
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’ EARLY WINTER NUMBERS OF \ 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 


Established 1728 by Benjamin Franklin 
and oe published for 175 years 


To Begin January 17 


GOLDEN FLEECE 


The American 
Adventures of a 
Fortune-Hunting Lord 


In this sparkling serial story of 
American society Mr. David Graham 
Phillips makes us personally acquainted 
with a certain type of Englishman. 

His campaign, begun on the liner, is 
continued in New York, Boston, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and Chicago. In 
each of these cities we are given a 
glimpse of the local ‘Smart Set” and its 
own peculiar fads and foibles. The end 
—an unexpected one—comes in Chicago, 

Another strong feature now runnings 


Papers by De Blowitz 


The distinguished Paris correspondent of 

the London 7imes. For thirty years he 

has been of the inner circle, and his 
brilliant achievements have won for him a unique 
position in European politics. 


February 1st the subscription price will be in- 


creased FROM $1.00 TO $2.G0O per year. 
Send a Dollar now and secure a Two- Dollar 


og-VAl i The Curtis Publishing Company 
Magazine for half price. Leen: 


$4.25 A GREAT OFFER 8425 


FAIRBAIRN'S 


Philosophy of the Christian Religion 


—— WITH —— 


To a New or Renewal Subscriber 


| 
| The Congregationalist for One Year 


Selling Price, The Book &3.50 net OUR OFFER 
Subscription, The Paper $38.00 


$6.50 Both for $4.25 


Places this great work within reach of all 


i THE PILGRIM PRESS 


($4.25 Chicago - - Boston $4.25 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 72.) 


Petsonals 


AYER, FRANKLIN D., pastor emeritus of First Ch., 
Concord, N. H., was recently given $70 iy connec- 
tion. with his seventieth birthday. 

KyTeE, JAs., and wife, S. Braintree, Mass., will 
spend the winter with their daughter in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

SALLMON, WM. H., on closing his work at South 
Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., to enter upon the presidency 
of Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., was given 
$300 by the church, and received also many. gifts 
from individuals. ; 

SHELDON, FRANK M., Greeley, Col., has been 

granted an increase of $100 in salary. 


Happenings 


Boston, MASS., Jamaica Plain, Central, Three 
officers, the superintendent of the Sunday school, 
his assistant and the head of the primary depart- 
ment, lately resigned. The school presented'them 
respectively with a handsome clock, a picture and 
a set of Thackeray’s works. 

CANDIA, N. H. Church records dating back to 
1766 were destroyed by a fire which consumed 
the residence of the church clerk. ~ 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Plymouth. The Home Mis- 
sionary Society, through its’ president, Dr. F. S. 
Fitch, offers to take charge of the church and 
bring it into harmony with the denomination. 
The trustees will act on the proposition Jan. 13. 


Bequests and Other Gitts 


ConcorD, N. H., to First. From Hon. Henry 
Kirke Porter, a native of Concord, recently elected 
to Congress from Pittsburg, Pa., a memorial tablet 
in honor of Rey. Israel Evans, chaplain in the 
American army during the Revolution, and minis- 
ter of this church, 1789-1797. This completes 

| the tablets in memory of its four deceased pastors, 
1730-1867. 

MADISON, Mr. Individual communion set, from 
an absent member whose love for the home church 
is still strong. New folding chairs have been pur- 
chased for chapel use. 

NORTH Moopus, Or. By the will of Mason H. 
Silliman, who recently died, to First Congrega- 
tional Church, Kast Haddam, $5,000; to each of 
the other churches in town, $100 each; to the 
C. H. M.S. and Am. Bible Society, $100 each. 

Rocky Hitz, Cr. Two silver offertory plates in 
memory of Dr. Rufus W. Griswold, from his 
widow. 

SKOWHEGAN, Mk. By the will of Dea. Joseph 
Wyman the Island Ave. church receives $1,000, 
the church at East Madison $500, and the Maine 
Missionary Society is residuary legatee, the in- 
come from invested funds to be used for mission- 
ary work in Somerset County. 


Unusual Features 


GRINNELL, I0. This Sunday school, the largest | 
. among the Congregational churches of the state, 
has adopted a plan for graded work. It is op- 
tional with the classes, but out of a total of fifty- 
five teachers four only have expressed a desire to 
retain the International lessons. The pastor, 
Rey. .E. M. Vittum, who also superintends the 
Sunday school, will send a copy of the course 
prescribed to any one desiring it. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASss., Edwards. At the Sunday | 
evening service cf the Men’s Club, Dec. 28, a 
unique and original story of The Man who Threw 
Away Christmas was read by Prof. I. F. Wood of 
Smith College. An elaborate musical service, 
with a large and well-trained choir, was given by | 
* Prof. E. B. Story, organist. 


Dedications 


DAVENPORT, I0., German, Dec. 21. 

LANARK, ONT. New edifice to replace the one 
burned over a year ago. Rey. Messrs. Hugh Ped- 
ley and R. K. Black preached. 

WHATCOM, WN. Dec. 14, edifice costing $8,000, 
with services given valued at $1,000. It is free 
of debt and $1,500 have been raised by the young 
people for a pipe organ. Rey. R. K. Ham is 


pastor. 
Material Improvements 


BENNINGTON, N.H. Parsonage painted and pa- | 
pered to greet the new pastor, Rey. W. F. Bartley. | 
BRAINTREE, MAss. Stained glass window, painted 
by Eastman, in memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Thorn- 
dike. The subject, Charity, is taken from a win- | 
dow in New College, Oxford, Eng., designed by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. The new window was un- 
veiled Christmas Sunday, when the pastor, Rev. 
F. W. Burrows, paid a tribute to her life and work. 
BRIDGEPORT, Cr. Contract !et for a new building 
for Italians, to be completed in aboutamonth. It 
is probable that a church will be recognized, and | 


oe IF 


| Marshall, 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


Mr. Canio Cerreta, who is successfully earrying 
on the work, ordained. 

CADILLAC, MicH. Building reshingled and re- | 
paired, and $500 spent by the ladies in decorating | 
the interior, under the direction of the Marshall 
Field Co., Chicage. New chandeliers put in. 

DUBLIN, N.H. Trinitarian has improvements cost- 
ing hearly $900. This sum came mostly from 
summer people. Rey. R. Kidner of Boston, and 
his wife, rector of the Episcopal chapel during the 
summer, contributed much to its success. Rey. 
G. H. Hefflon is pastor, | 

EAST HARTFORD, Cr., has just raised $1,000 toward 
extinction ofits debt. A like amountis to be con- 
tributed each of the next two years, when the bur- 
den will be entirely removed. A beautiful book is 
about to be issued as a memorial of the recent 
200th anniversary of organization. 

NORTHFORD, Cr. Repairs costing $800, covered 
by subscriptions promptly paid. 

SouTH WINpsoR, Ct. House of worship reno- 
vated and beautified. Three memorial windows | 
to be placed therein, one in memory of Rev. | 
Timothy Edwards, father of the renowned Jona- | 
than, and pastor here, 1694-1768, 


Council at Gardiner, Me. 


In regard to the council in Gardiner it is only fair | 
that the following facts should be stated: 

1. The minority had nothing to do. in calling the | 
council, did not select any of the persons who com- 
posed it, and did not formulate any of the questions | 
to be submitted to it. | 

2. Notwithstanding this, they offered to come be- | 
fore it and state the reasons of their course, even 
after the adoption of the rule that no “ statement 
impeaching the character or integrity cf any indi- 
vidual.” Zhe minority did not withdraw because 
of the above rule, but offered to proceed within the 
limits of that rule, and they were not allowed to do 
so. 

3. The questions submitted by the majority in | 
their letter missive did not toueh but in the slightest 
degree the difficulties. Of course the council could 
not go beyond the wording of the letter missive. 

4. The minority, finding there was no opportunity | 
to state the reasons of their course, did not with- | 
draw until they. offered to the church, through the | 
council, to unite at any time in a couneil chosen 
equally by each party, to which all matters of differ- | 
ence should be submitted. After taking this just | 
aud fair ground they withdrew. | 

The minority are satisfied with the findings of the 
council, and stand ready to refer the remaining | 
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That very old proverb 
about the 
heart of aman is best 
exemplified with 


NABISCO. 
Sugar | 
Wafers 


A Fairy Sandwich with an 


reaching 


upper and lower crust of 

indescribable delicacy, 

separated with a creamy 

flayoring of 

Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry, 

Raspberry, or Mint. | 

Ask for your favorite flavor, | 
| 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


questions of difference to a mutual council at any | 
time. SMITH BAKER. 

(This letter is inserted, by request of the signer, 
exactly as sent.] 


Hrs. TELLS - 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Q. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, HORE DUB- 
ABLE, LOWES PRICH. 
OURFREZCATALOGUS 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


Free to 


Fri 
< 
ao) 
—~ 
w< 
2) 
=) 
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BELL 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. s@-Send for 
Cawlogue, The C.5. BELL CO,, Hilishoro, Op 


A Priceless Book Sent Free | 
For the Asking. 


Cured Without Cutting, Danger or De- 
tention From Work, by a Simple 
Home Remedy. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief 
and never fails to cure every form of this 
most troublesome disease. For sale by 
all druggists at 50c. a package. Thou- 
sands have been quickly cured. Ask your 
druggist for a package of Pyramid Pile 
Cure, or write for our little book which 


WORLD’S GREATEST BELL FOUNDRY Estab. 1887. 
Church, Peal and Chime Beils. 

Lake Superior Copper and E. Indio Tin used exclusively, 

Write for Catalogue to ED. W. VANDUZEN CO 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cir“»nath, oe. 


_ MENEELY &C 


TheWorid Famous 
® BELL FOUNDERS 
Watervliict, West Troy, N. Y. Only Highest Grade 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
fhe Old Meneely Foundry, Estab, by And. Meneely, 1526, 


HURCH SEATING. 2ews, Assembly Chairs 


and Pulpits. Our at 
tractive designs are also durable, comfort- 
able and aid to better listening. Free catia- 
logue. American School Furniture Company, 
Saleeroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New York 


tells all about the cause and cure of piles. 
Write your name and address plainly on a 
postal card, mail to the Pyramid Drug Co., 
Mich., and you will receive the 


book by return mail. 


Mm mouth. 


TeD 
SATENTER, 
AvGB 189% 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25¢. Children's asc. By mail or at dealers’. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mast. 


Individual Communion 
Outfits. Send for free catalogue 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT 60 
oo ARY C 7N 
peeerr Dept. E, Rochester, N, ¥. ag 


“Your dentist has already told you to use me. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
Bristies in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. a 
A) toholdit. This means much to cleanly persons—the unly ones who like our brush, @ 
Send for our free booklet, “ Tooth Truths.” = 


Hole in handle and hook 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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atManu: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


BOSTON. 
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Mr. Tweedy’s Work in Utica 


Rarely is a council calléd upon to perform a 
harder task than that laid upon the representatives 
of twelve central New York churches convened at 
Utica last week to advise as to the resignation of 
Rey. Henry Hallam Tweedy as pastor of Plymouth 
Chureh, Utica. No sooner was his call to Second 
Church, Bridgeport, Ct., made public than the entire 
city of Utica joined in an attempt to induce him to 
remain at Plymouth. The prolonged session of 
the council was pathetic in its revelation of the 
tender love with which this young pastor was re- 
garded by his people; but its advice sustained the 


decision of Mr. Tweedy, and at the beginning of the 
year New York Congregationalism passed over to 
New England one of its ablest sons. 

During his four years at Plymouth, his first pas- 
torate, Mr. Tweedy received into the church 181 
persons, and leaves a membership of 400, a net 
gain of 127. The weekly offerings have increased 
from $1,600 to $2,700, more than 65 per cent.; and 
a mortgage of $8,000 has been practically wiped 
out. For the fact that Plymouth is today one of the 
most promising and strongly organized Congrega- 
tional churches of central New York, Mr. Tweedy 
is largely responsible. 

He has been a force in civic life scarcely less than 
in Congregational circles. The prominent news- 
papers of Utica recently published leading edito- 
rials in highest commendation of himself and his 
labors. Many residents would echo the sentiments 
of a Roman Catholie who said, “I have known 
Utica for fifty-eight years, and I scarcely remember 
a single instance in which a minister has made so 
deep an impression upon the city as Mr. Tweedy 
has done.” H. A. J. 


The Heart of the Commonwealth 


EMPHASIZING FELLOWSHIP 


For more than a year the Worcester Congrega- 
tional Club, by addresses and discussions, has been 
emphasizing Christian fellowship. It has discussed 
the problems and relations of city and country 
churches, also the relations of larger and smaller 
city churches. The fellowship committee arranged 
for a ministerial retreat last spring, and recently 
provided for an all-day fellowship meeting for the 
churches. The theme discussed was, The Spiritual) 
Power of the Church, as conditioned by its concep 
tion of its mission, fidelity to the truths of the gos- 
pel, loyalty to Christ, dependence on the Holy 
Spirit ard the consistency of its members. Also 
the Spiritual Power of the Chureu as related to its 
activities, viz , teaching, evangelistic, reformatory, 
philanthropic. The speakers were Rey. Messrs. 
F. J. Van Horn, C. J. Hawkins, T. E. Babb, J. R. 
Thurston, A. W. Hitchcock, E. W. Phillips, Drs. 
Willard Scott, W. W. Jordan, Frank Crane and 
Eldridge Mix. 


THE 8STEREOPTICON IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Rey. J. H. Matthews, pastor of the Lake View 
Chureh, during the past two years has greatly 
brightened and freshened the review Sunday scyool 
lessons by stereopticon views, which have become 
deservedly popular through the county. He has 
prepared a very Wttractive illustrated report of 
the International Sunday School Convention held 
at Denver, which he is giving with acceptance be 
fore the schools of this Sunday school cistrict. 


MISSIONARY ACTIVITY AT ADAMS SQUARE 


This has been the feature of church work recently. 
Two barrels of clothing have been sent to the State 
School, and the tuition of a student provided. The 
Junior Endeavor Society has opened a bank ac- 
count to meet future needs, with an initial deposit of 
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$40. The chureb closes the year with the best fi- 
nancial record since organization. 


UNION’S MIDWEEK SERVICE 


Dr. Crare talked to the men on a recent evening 
on how to make the midweek service sufficiently 
interesting to secure their attendance. He pro- 
posed a departure from the usual prayer meeting 
program to a service more popular and instructive. 
His suggestions were opening devotional exercises, 
followed by practical talks and discussions by spe- 
clalists, physicians, lawyers, tourists, employers 
and employees, the working men, with an occa- 
sional literary evening and social gathering. The 
experiment will be watched with decided interest. 

E. W. P. 


From the Queen City 


The Walnut Hills Church has enlarged its work 
by the addition of a School of Industrial Art, with 
twelve or more departments. Instruction is given, 
by competent teachers, in sewing, dressmaking, 
embroidery, piano, stenography, china-painting, 
pyrography, millinery, basket weaving, chair can- 
ing, French and German, physical culture and cook- 
ing. The school is in session every Saturday from 
10 A. M. till noon, and starts off with a large enroll- 
ment and great promise. Its object is, in part, to 
interest in practical Christianity people who are not 
drawn to the churches through their religious actiy- 
ities. 

Two venerable members of this church, greatly 
honored and beloved, were given a surprise recently 
on the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage, and 
presented with $380, 

The Cincinnati Union celebrated Forefathers’ 
Day at Lawrence Street Church. The Welsh choir 
of fifty voices, the largest chorus choir in the city, 
contributed to make this the best meeting since its 
organization three years ago. Rev. Charles H. 
Small of Springfield gave an admirable address on 
Perpetuating the Principles of the Pilgrims. The 
union has voted to continue the Cincinnati Con- 
gregationalist another year, with Dr. D. M. Pratt 
as editor, each chureh contributing its part toward 
the cost of the paper. 

The critical illness of Rev. R. W. Harris will 
cripple the work of Storrs Church for many weeks. 

Rey. G. Campbell Morgan’s itinerary brings him 
to Cincinnati for two weeksin February. In prep- 
aration therefor a religious canvass of the city will 
be made, chiefty by the pastors, assisted by picked 
workers. D. M. P. 


A candidate recently examined by-a council 
of Congregationalists in Vermont and or- 
dained to the ministry had this to say ona 
matter of very vital interest, ““I am in full 
sympathy with the Congregational polity and 
also with the recent trend toward greater 
unity and centralization in order to efficiency 
of effort in accomplishing the great ends of 
all Christian organization.” If this is an 
opinion common among the young men enter. 
ing our ministry, and it would be natural for 
it to be, then there are changes ahead. 


CHILD WEAKNESS. 

You can worry for months 
about your weak child and not 
succeed in doing it a fraction 
of the good that comes from 
little 


Emulsion. 


daily doses of Scott’s 


The cure of child weakness 
is not the matter of a day but 
of steady common-sense treat- 
ment, 

Children like Scott’s Emul- 
sion and thrive on it. 

Perfectly harmless yet power- 
ful for good. 


Send for Free Sampte. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St, N.Y, 
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10 January 
AN OBJECT LESSON 


In a Restaurant 


A physician puts the query: “‘ Have you 
never noticed in any large restaurant at 
lunch or dinner time the large number of 
hearty, vigorous old men at the tables ; 
men whose ages run from 60 to 80 years ; 
many of them bald and all perhaps gray, 
but none of them feeble or senile? ”’ 

Perhaps the spectacle is so common as 
to have escaped your obse 
ment, but nevertheless it 
lesson which means something. 

If you will notice what these hearty old 
fellows are eating you will observe that 
they are not munching bran crackers nor 
gingerly picking their way through a 
menu card of new fangled health foods ; 
on the contrary they seem to prefer a 
juicy roast of beef, a properly turned 
loin of mutton, and even the deadly 
broiled lobster is not altogether ignored. 

The point of all this is that a vigorous 
old age depends upon on and 
plenty of wholesome food and not upon 
dieting and an endeavor to live upon 
bran crackers. 

There is a certain class of food cranks 
who seem to believe that meat, coffee and 
many other good things are rank poisons, 
but these cadaverous, sickly looking indi- 
viduals are a walking condemnation of 
their own theories. 

The matter in a nut shell is that if the 
stomach secretes the natural digestive 
juices in sufficient quantity any whole- 
some food will be promptly digested ; if 
the stomach does not do so, and cer- 
tain foods cause distress one or two of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each 
meal will remove all ae ee 
they supply just what every é 
stench Nicks pepsin, hydrochloric acid, 
diastase and nux. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do not act 
upon the bowels and, in fact, are not 
strictly a medicine as they act almost 
entirely upon the food eaten, digesting 
it thoroughly and thus gives a much 
needed rest and giving an appetite for 
the next meal. 

Of people who travel nine out of ten 
use Stuart’s Dyer Tablets, knowing 
them to be perfectly safe to use at any 
time, and also having found out by ex- 
perience that they are a sefeguard 
against indigestion in any form, and 
eating as they have to, at all hours and 
all kinds of food, the trave: ublic 


an object 


for years or pinned their h to 
Stuart’s Tablets. 

All druggists sell them at 50 cents for 
full-sized packages and any d t from 


Maine to California, if his opin on were 
asked, will say that Stuart's Dyspepsia 
Tablets is the most popular and success- 
ful remedy for any stomach trouble. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
AND CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual ish Cure without 
ternal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & Sow 
Queen Victoria St., London, land. Wholesale © 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
ateintabas Paint ae! ee 


“CHARITIES” 


i Mentions Forbush’s 


“Boy Problem” 


as one of fifty books essential for every 
charity organization society library. 


Dr. E. A. HORTON says: 


“This is a most valuable book, not 
only to workers in Sunday schools, clubs and 
similar organizations, but to all who are 
interested in the education of the young.” 


Fourth edition now in press. 
75 cents net 


soston The Pilgrim Press eee 
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In and Around Boston 


An Advance in Sunday School Work 


It was inspiring to see the Chapel Hall of 
Boston University filled, last week, with 
pastors, superintendents and teachers at a 
three days’ Sunday school institute. The 
program promised to reward those who at- 
tended, and the promise was fulfilled. The 
two addresses by Prof. F. K. Sanders of Yale 
on the Acts were simple, practical, admirable 
illustrations of modern historical study of the 
Bible. President Woolley of Mt. Holyoke 
College presented the results of her study of 
the prophet Amos in such a way as to make 
her hearers wonder why no usable manual 
exists for the study in Bible classes of the 
earlier prophets. Prof. H. H. Horne of Dart- 
mouth packed volumes of instruction and 
suggestion into his talks on principles and 
methods of teaching, and Mr. E. P. St. John 
of Clark University held the sustained at- 
tention of the audience as he twice discoursed 
on psychology. 

Thus the new Bible, the new pedagogy and 
the new psychology were set forth by experts 
in ways which showed what they are and 
_ why they have come to be essential in Sun- 
day school teaching. This work was supple- 
mented by excellent addresses from Miss 
Lucy Wheelock of the Kindergarten Train- 
ing School, Miss M. E. Slattery of the State 
Normal School, and by those faithful leaders 
in their departments, Misses Kinsman, Stock 
and Robbins, and Mrs. Stebbins. The presence 
and participation of President Warren and 
members of the faculty of Boston University, 
President Harris of Amherst, Dr. Winship of 
the Journal of Education, and others well 
known in the field of higher education, indi- 
cated a growing appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the Sunday school as an educative 
power, and prophesied its fuller recognition 
as an essential factor in the intellectual as 
well as the sp‘ritual culture of New England. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting , 


The annual devotional meeting last Mon- 
day proved fraternal and worshipful. Rev. 
F. H. Page of Lowell was in charge. Dr. 
F. E Clark reported a hopeful outlook in the 
various American cities he had recently vis- 
ited. Drs. Patrick and McElveen, Rev. Messrs. 
W. J. Batt and J. F. Brodie also took part. 
Dr. Allbright, in a humorous little speech, 
withdrew as moderator in favor of Rey. A. F. 
Pierce. F . 


SMALL MONEY. 
What a Quarter Did. 


_ The person who uses the brain and nerves 
actively needs food to rebuild them and re- 
ered the waste, and should not rest on stimu- 

ts. Coffee excites these organs so they 
cannot get the necessary rest and nourish 
ment and steadily tears them down, then 
other disorders follow. 

“T am under a constant nervous strain. as I 
have 52 girls under my care,’ writes a school 
teacher from Kuoxville, Tenn. 

“T suffered terribly with indigestion and 
nervousness in its worst form, and paid out 
poe a hors oe cgi in cee ee rl of 
my frien vised me to quit coffee and use 
your Postum Food Coffee, and I tasted it once 
and it was something horrible. Some time 
later I met a friend who wished me to try a 
cup of Postum ard her manner was so convine- 
ing that I finally tasted the Postum to please 
her. Great was my astonishment to find it so 
different from what I had drunk b-fore, and I 
immediately asked how the difference in taste 
was brought about and discovered it was 
simply that the first I had was only boiled a 
minute or two, whereas 15 minutes’ boiling 
brings out the delicious flavor and food value; 
so I determined to use Postum in the future, 
following the directions carefully, and have 
done so ever since. 

“My indigestion has entirely left me, my 
nervousness gone, and I now feel bright and 
well after the most tiresome day in the school- 
room. A little 25 cent package of Postum did 
me more good than the hundreds of dollars I 
paid for and medicines.’’ Name given 
by Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Tir. Knight Goes from Berkeley Temple to Brighton 


Rey. W. A. Knight, coming from Central 
Church, Fall River, was installed pastor of 
Berkeley Temple, Jan.16, 1902. After a year’s 
faithful labor he is convinced that he cannot 
solve the problem he has been called on to 
face, without a strain which would imperil 
his health and future usefuJness. As he 
stated in his letter of resignation presented 
to the church Friday evening, Jan. 2, the 
available membership when he came was re- 
duced to a fraction of the number nominally 
on its roll, the methods which have made the 
church famous had, in part, been found want- 
ing in effectiveness, and a complex financial 
problem held the church in its clutch. While 
Mr. Knight was considering these matters, 
which have not materially altered since his 
coming, in their bearing on his future rela- 
tion to Berkeley Temple, the committee of 
the First Church, Brighton, knowing some- 
thing of the situation, invited him to look 
over that field with a view to becoming its 
pastor. A call was unanimously voted to 
him at the Friday evening meeting, Jan. 2, 
and by means of the telephone, at the same 
hour that Mr. Knight laid down his office in 
one church, he knew that he was about to 
assume the pastorate of the other. 

The Congregational Church Union, repre- 
senting the Congregational churches of Bos- 
ton, holds the Berkeley Temple property in 
trust, and in its plans for the future the 
church will no doubt be aided and advised 
by that body. It has had a good year in the 
growth of its membership and stability of 
its attendance. It has made some progress 
in adjusting itself to its conditions and adapt- 
ing its work to the needs of the South End 
with its rapidly shifting population. 

As Mr. Knight’s transfer from Berkeley 
Temple is practically settled, as he goes from 
one chureh to another in the same city, and 
as he has twice been installed in the same 
state after examination by councils within 
five years, it would seem feasible and frater- 
nal for the two churches to unite in calling 
one council, which should approve and com- 
plete his dismission from the one church and 
assist in his installation with the other. 


Dr. Lorimer Remains in New York 

At last the question of Dr. Lorimer’s re- 
turn to Tremont Temple seems to have been 
finally settled. The vote to call him, as an- 
nounced last Sunday morniog, was 480 in 
favor out of 680 ballots cast. His formal 
declination was read to the church members 
remaining after the communion service. It 
is to be hoped that the church will now 
unitedly turn to the task of securing a pastor. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 2 


Miss L. L. Sherman, secretary of the Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary Association, brought 
to this New Year’s meeting helpful thoughts 
of the privileges of endurance as good sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ, and of the fellowship 
each one may have with the great army of the 
world’s workers, under the Captain of our 
salvation. In connection with the topics for 
the week on the Prayer Calendar, For Greater 
Faith in Prayer and its Wonderful Power, 
and For the Conversion of All the World to 
Christ, Miss Kyle gave information from 
Japan and Turkey. 

A great pleasure was the presence at this 
meeting, for the first time in more than four 
years, of Miss Ellen M. Stone, who spoke of 
the wonderful answer to prayer in the deliver- 
ance of the captives, referring to the fact of 
the anniversary of “‘ Baby Elenchie’s” birth, 
Jan. 4, and to the peril of missionary workeis 
in Macedonia. Notice was given of the Suf- 
folk Branch prayer meeting to be held in the 
chapel of the Old South Church, Thursday, 
Jan. 8, from 12 to4 Pp. M. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,’’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. : 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Caleium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Caleium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late-coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. : 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and im- 
purity of ordinary flowers of sulphur 
were often worse than the disease, and 
cannot compare with the modern concen- 
trated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly 
the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipa- 
tion. and purify the blood in a way that 
ened surprises patient and physician 
alike. . 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any other form. Hesays: ‘‘ For liver, 
kidney and blood troubles, especially 
when resulting from constipation or ma- 
laria, I have been surprised at the results 
obtained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 
In patients suffering from boils and pim- 
ples and even deep-seated carbuncles, I 
have repeatedly’seen them dry up and 
disappear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physicians, 
yet I know of nothing so safe and reliable 
for constipation, liver and kidney trou- 
bles and especially in all forms of skin 
disease as this remedy.” E 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘‘ puri- 
fiers”? will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 

Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875. Thousands 
having failed 


i ing elsewhere 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 

Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio, 
These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 

} For 

DYSPEPSIA. 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


write 


ateNown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Prevents 


Bilious Attacks 
by keeping the 
stomach clean 
and liver active. 
50c. and $1.00 
At Druggists or by mail from 


* THE TARRANT CO, (Bus. Est. 1834) New York. 


New Wash Dress Goods | 


Every hour we are receiving New Wash. 
Dress Goods for the departments on the 
Street Floor and on the Second Floor and 
we are opening them and offering them 
for sale as rapidly as possible. 


HERE ARE SOME THAT ARE READY 


STREET FLOOR SECOND FLOOR — 
David and John Ander- | French Mulls, Batistes, : 
son Ginghams. Brilliants and Piques. 


Silk and Linen Tissues. English, French, Aus- 


Fancy Grenadines. trian 
Panama Cloth, i a Cherian get and Novelty 
Cotton Suitings. French Printed Plume- 
French Printed Organ- tis. 
dies. F ; 
eet ie : fa Embroidered Muslins _ 
eo Se a ‘ French Gazines. in single dress patterns, with | 
és aN : . : trimmings. 
The name ESTEY on an organ has an international signifi- French Printed Batiste Swiss M li 
; cance. Historically, the growth of the ESTEY name and reputa- Brilliante W usinms 
tion covers a periou of nearly sixty years. Hundreds of thousands re In white and in colors. 
of Estey organs, distributed as they are throughout the world, testify ay rit atis 
| to the intrinsic worth and musical value of these world-famed in- French P inted Batiste Novelty Cottons 
struments. Bulgai e: In both sheer and heavy goods. 
A postal will bring you the information you desire. 5 
: 
) ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
180 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON tonren 0. 
FACTORIES - - - - - - BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
| ; j Tremont St. and Temple Place, Boston 


A GREAT WORK | 


SPECIAL Ghe PHILOSOPHY of the 
INTERES! CHRISTIAN RELIGION — 


PASTORS : By ANDREW FAIRBAIRN, D. D., LL. D., 


AND ALL Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
RELIGIOUS 583 pp., durably bound. Price, $3 50 net. 
THINKERS 


NOW WITHIN REACH OF ALL 
PHILOSOPHY Being offered with The Congregationalist one year for $4.25 or for $4.00 if book 


is delivered at the bookstore. 


oth AAP The price at which this book must be sold by dealers has been prohibitive to many, = 
CHRIS] [AN special arrangement it is clubbed exclusively with The Congregationalist. 
RELIGION What Is Said About the Book ; 
Jer “A book not simply to be read for the interest of its topic, but to be studied with care and enjoyed as 
THE CONGRE- a rare contribution to the philosophy of religion.”—The Interior. . 
~ » “A work every theologian and religious thinker will wish to read and ponder with diligent purpose.” 
GATIONALIST ee Boston Transcript. 
FOR ONE YEAR “Tt is unquestionz vbly a notable book and will take its place among the most valuable of recent works 
TOA in religious philosophy.”—New York Observer. 
NEW or “The broad basis laid for the inductive reasoning and the characteristic attractions of the writer’s 
philosophic method and graphie style contribute to form in this volume a massive and brilliant plea forthe 
RENEWAL historic faith of the church,”’—Outlook 
SUBSCRIBER “Principal Fairbairn has supplied to the earnest work of Christianity of today a defense of its faith 
BOTH FOR ONLY which will sustain its friends if it does not convince its enemies.’’— The Independent. , 
“Tt is indéed a great book, ranging over all the fields of religious manifestation and development to all ; 
$4 25 the highest topics of philosophy and all the sublimest relations of Christianity.” — Examiner. s > 


Send orders early to 


Boston Che Pilgrim Press chicago 


“ 
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The New Evangelism Henry Churchill King 


President-Elect of Oberlin 


Why the Missionaries Loved Minister Buck of Japan 
Rev. “f. H. De Forest>DaD. 

Of the American Board Mission in Japan 

The Annie Laurie Mine. V. The Making of a Scot 
Rev. D. N. Beach, D. D. 


From Day to Day Allen Chesterfield 
The New Hawaii 


The Daily Portion Isaac Ogden Rankin 


A new department of comment upon the Daily Bible Readings 


Our Down-Town Churches 


Extracts from Pastors’ New Year’s Letters 


A Full Table of Contents Will be Found Inside .- 


Boston The Pilgrim Press Chicago 
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Biographical 


REY. P. C. HEADLEY 


Mr. Headley, who died at Lexington Jan. 5, at 
the age of eighty-three years, retired from the ac- 
tive ministry many years ago, and had been for a 
long time an invalid at home, so that his power as 
a preacher and usefulness as a writer were scarcely 
known to the present generation. He first studied 
law, but after his admission to the bar yielded to 
“the earnest pleadings of a saintly mother’ and 
’ prepared for the ministry at Auburn Seminary, 
graduatingin1850. His pastorates were at Adams, 
N. Y., and at Sandwich and Greenfield, Mass., sub- 
sequently supplying other churches without settle- 
ment. His pastorate in Greenfield at the tims of 
the Great Awakening of 1858 was one of remarka- 
ble power and fruitfulness, not only in that church, 
but in all thatregion. Of strong religious and the- 
ological convictions, of enthusiastic temperament 
and fervent utterance, his speech and his preaching 
were “in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 
It was characteristic of his faith and his humility 
that he should write in his last days with trembling 
hand the request that little mention should be made 
of himself, but this, “if thought best, that all my 
hope an. peace rested in the atoning blood of 
Ch ist.” 

Mr, Headley wrote rapidly and well. Besides in- 
numerable paragraphs in The Congregationalist 
and other religious papers—signed with the familiar 
“Pp. ©. H.”—he was the author of many popular 
biographies, some of which, like the lives of Jose- 
phine, Mary, Queen of Scots, Lafayette and Napo- 
leoa and of Grant and other men of the Civil War, 
still remain on the lists of Boston publishers. He 
and his brother, J. T. Headley, were among the 
pioneers in giving freshness and color to the writ- 
ing of biography. 

Mrs. Headley, who was a daughter of Ivory H. 
Bartlett, a famous whaling merchant of New Bed- 
ford, died in 1888. Two sons and two /daughters 
survive, the oldest son, Rev. I. H. B. Headley, 
being a post chaplain in the United States Army. 
A nephew, Rey. J. B. Seabury, conducted his fun- 
eral service at New Bedford, following a simple 
home service at Lexington. C. OG. Gs 


REY. AUSTIN H. NORRIS 


“Fell in the line of duty’ was never more truly 
Said of any soldier than of Rev. A. H. Norris, pas- 
tor of the Torringford (Ct.) Church. He was driv- 
ing to Burrville to preach in the chapel there on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 4 (as was his custom), and 
without any warning was struck by the engine of 

’ a special train and instantly killed. At his funeral, 
Jan. 6, Rey. Arthur Goodenough pronounced his 
death nothing short of murder, and indicted the 
grade crossing, the lawlessness in running a train 
at that time and the carelessness in running at 
such a high rate of speed. 

Mr, Norris was fifty-seven years old and was 
educated at Williston Seminary and Yale Divinity 
School, graduating from the latter in 1872. For 
twenty years he did splendid pioneer work in 
Michigan, organizing several churches and building 
three or four new edifices. In 1892 he came to 
Tor.ingford, and there he was buried beside the 
first pastor of the church, Rey. Samuel J. Mills, Sr., 
father of Samuel J. Mills of the American Board. 

Modest, unassuming he was, but a strong thinker, 
a noble worker, a true minister of Jesus Christ. 
The manliness and unselfishness of his life en- 
deared him to all. R. 


An Excellent Work 


That our “ pastors’*plan” for securing subscrip- 
tions for The Congregationalist is successful in 
more ways than one is vouched for by many pas- 
tors. Here is what one says in a recent letter: 
*“T am grateful to you for sending your special 
representative. I did not imagine that one on such 
an errand could do so much good to pastor and 
people alike. His tactful, genial, whole-souled 
ways left nothing to be desired. If he gained any- 
thing for his two days here, I gained more. You 
are doing an excellent work for us pastors.” The 
Pilgrim Press will be glad to tell the details of this 
plan, 


WESTERN LANDS 


; Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON MASS. 


_—— ™~, 


’ 


- 


. 


INVEST 
IN FIRST 


onsistent with safety by buying 

We loan our own money every day, 

1¢ out of every ten applications. Every 

investment has the approval of our finance commitee of five 
business men expetience Write 


today for our boa 


DAcihe od 


First Mortgage Bond and Crust Company 
175 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
Officers and Directors: (President) Frederick W. McKinney, (Vice-President) 


Harry L. Irwin, (Secretary) Chester C. Broomell, (‘Treasurer) Isaac N, Perry, 
John (. Fetzer, Chas. D. Dunlop, Richard W. Sears, Jos. E. Otis, Jr., George Thomas. 


Financial 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.’’ 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 3lst day of December, 1902. 


a 


Cash Capital . . . . . =... . . $4,000,000.00 


Réserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) 7... 3) a. he RS 4,023,401.84 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) 4 4 = : F ‘ 104,441.34 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) 4 : = ‘ : : 450,091.57 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) . HOAs ‘ ; : 97,043.85 
Other Claims : ‘; ; 5 : 4 - : 251,939.02. 


Net Surplus . . ..... 9... . S070 
Total Assets .. . . .. .«. .. . §2= Se 


Surplus as to Policy-Holders, $10,022,603.36 


LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS: 


$93,642,582.42 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


W. H. KING, Secretary 


A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, C.J. IRVIN, A. N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries 


WESTERN BRANCH, 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, 
Omaha, Neb. 


KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
General Agents. 
WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 
W. P. HARFORD, Assistant 
BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
CHICAGO, Ills., 145 La Salle St. 
NEW YORK, 50 and 52 Pine Street. 
BOSTON, 95 Kilby St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut St. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


INLAND MARINE 
DEPARTMENT. 
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Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canada. 
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Your baby will sleep well ifghe is fedjon Mellin’s 
Wood. Tired mothers everywhere bless Mellin's 
Food. 


THE NEED OF A DINING TAaBLE.—In another 
column of this paper one of our advertisers (the 
Paine Furniture Company) calls attention to the 
fact that, as we came from English sto:k, we can 
scarcely lay too great emphasis on the selection of 
_.@ dinner table. The point is well taken, and its 
‘importance is attested by the enormous assortment 
-of over 100 styles of these tables now on exhibition 
at the Canal Street warerooms of this house. 


\ TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TouRs, 
WiA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ComPpany.— 
Seven-day tours, including hotel accommodations, 
meals en route, allowing longer stay in Washington 
and stop-over at Ba timore, Philadelphia and New 
York, will leave Boston under the Personally-Con- 
ducted System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
Jan. 23, Feb. 6 and 27, March 13 and 27, April 10 
and 24, and May 8. Itinerary of Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED.—Most luxurious train 
in the world. Less than three days from Chicago 
to California via Chicago & North-Western Ry., 
leaving Chicago daily, 8 P. M., electric lighted 
throughout; compartment and drawing-room 
sleeping cars, observation, buffet, library and 
dining cars through without change. All the lux- 
uries of modern travel. For tickets, reservations 
and full particulars apply to your nearest ticket 
agent, or address W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a ae 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


=THE church at Pawlet, Vt., is without a pastor. At- 
tractive ean let Bova #600 a year and parson- 
age. Address W. C. Mason, Pawlet, Vt. 


tains chaplains and missionaries papeomakes temperance 

ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
cee the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


fe 3 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W. 0. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
«words to the line), cost subscribers jifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted. Secondhand organ for our basement. 


Pastor Pilgrim Church, Freeport, Mich. 


For Sale. _ A copy of the Hexapla published by Bags- 
ter & Sous, London, in excellent condition; leather 
binding; for half its cost. (an be seen at Congrega- 
tional Bookroom, care Mr. Berry. 


Experienced Missionary Worker would give 
exchange for pleasant room and board service in 
Christian work as pastor’s helper, town church preferred, 
Highest reference. Miss Mary Ketcham, Branchville, 
Sussex County, New Jersey. Box 162. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. : 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


5 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


‘Rogers Hall School 


For is. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
pg ad Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, et Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASRACHTOPTTS, CAMBRIDGE 


The Gilman School 
for Girls Also Called 


Besident pupils, $1,000. The Cambridge School , 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


FLORIDA, WINTER PARK. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Six departments; highest standards, best teachers. 
lowest rates; no chilly or super-heated rooms; doors 
and windows day and night; boating, swimming, 


; no Next semester opens Feb. 5. 
WM. FREMONT BLACKMAN, PH. D., President. 
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SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


REOEIPTs for subscriptions are indicated by the date ot 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

OHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach ti office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new aadress. 

DISCONTINUANOZS.—ln accordance with the aimost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


er agate line each in- 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents 
ches to the column. 


sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTIOES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISsSIONS, Room 704, ta Oe, ee 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOLETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIBTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Ooit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer, 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
807, Commer ont House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M . L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Aye. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. L. H. 

obb, D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N.¥. Rev. ©. iH. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ili.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears ire Apply for aid to 
&. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
dshment and poppert of Evangelical Canpreeeoaae 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; 0. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827, 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, 
Geo, Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne 
successor to Barna 8, Snow, Room 601 Co: egational 
House, Boston. A aperegetous society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIE* D SOOIETY Of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass ; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St, Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward S. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Fannie L, 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
eg papplice in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. E 


OONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Sool=Ty (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ee Twenty-seven Congre 
tional Colieges and Academies in seventeen states. en 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, ern Me Secretary; 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, ill. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missione 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at ths 
south and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 ost pe House; Chicago office, 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent t. either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., and Rey. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
eet bs the management of the Trustees of the National 
ouncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 


D.D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D.D., 
Congregational Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 


field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wiil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary fitera- 
ture to new and needy schools ( Reedtere aed or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly gereiee by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go eG for mission- 
ary work. W.A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

blishes The pone eaeces and Christian Lee 

e Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo! 
pees books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however, 
It makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business ery, ne | J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ll. 


An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
etc. These prayers are culled from a variety of sources, 
including many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful in 
thought and in expression, 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find t \is eract/y what they want for use in 
the family, perhaps while seated round the table together. 

It is daiotily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 


price is only 30 cents net. 
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2A Satisfied 


If you contemplate 
the purchase of 


o 
is the’ best advertisement. For years 
we have been erecting monuments in 
all parts of the United States and 
3 Canada, as well as in distant foreign 

lands. As a result we have received 
i ehundreds of letters of approval from 
ry © > men and women who have been 
pleased with our designs, our work- 
manship, our prices, and 
our general methods of 
doing business. 

What we have done for 

others we can do for \youw, 

We manufacture artistic monuments from Quincy, Westerly, Barre, or any other 
leading granite, and as we sell direct to consumers, we save the latter all 
middlemen’s profits. 

All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly according 
to contract. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 
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memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 
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Event and Comment 


What an uplift it gives 
to the new year to hear 
or read such stirring messages of hope. 
as pastors in different parts of the coun- 
try are now giving to their flocks! Now 
and then, also, laymen are moved to put 
forth similar words looking toward more 
faithful endeavor. We have printed al- 
ready several such New Year's greetings, 
and this week give generous extracts 
from other pastoral salutations. The 
deep human note which nearly all these 
messages strike is perhaps their leading 
characteristic. Every reader feels at 
once the element of sincerity and re- 
ality. Sent to non-resident persons, they 
recall the church to persons who some- 
times feel themselves forgotten, or who 
have drifted out of sympathy with or- 
ganized Christianity. Falling under the 
eye of worldly men and women, these 
letters must impress them with the fact 
that the Christian preacher today yearns 
to bring to them a message of hope and 
of power—the glad tidings of the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Timely Incentives 


Park Street Church, Boston, 
is not to give way to a sky- 
scraping office building with- 
out considerable protestation on the part 
of many. Aside from Dr. Berle’s vigor- 
ous article in the Advance we have no- 
ticed comparatively little remonstrance 
in the papers on the ground that it is the 
duty of Park Street Church to stay where 
it is and offer religious ministrations to 
the down-town section. Indeed, so far 
as we can measure the sentiment among 
business men in Congregational circles, 
there seems to be general approval of 
Park Street’s contemplated change of 
base. The protestation just now comes 
from another source and represents the 
ardent interest of patriotic Bostonians 
in preserving a historical landmark. The 
Transcript has published a number of 
letters, urging that a fund be raised to 
preserve the edifice, and in response to 
the appeal of Prescott F. Hal), a public- 
spirited young lawyer, $100,000 in two 
large sums have quickly been pledged. 
A meeting is to be held at a Beacon Street 


Anent Park 
Street Church 


_ residence this week to further the proj- 


ect. Edwin D. Mead is lending it his 
substantial aid, and it is possible that 
we shall see a repetition on a larger 
scale of the pnblic interest which, fifteen 
years ago, by raising $400,000, saved the 
Old South Meeting House on Washington 
Street. There is also talk of legislative 
action to acquire the property for pur- 
poses of the state or city. Mr. Mead’s 
idea is that, if the adjoining residence on 
Park Street can be secured also, a kind of 


Cooper’s Union educational institution 
can be inaugurated. Boston purses open 
generously when the historic and patri- 
otic note is struck in appeals for under- 
takings of this sort ; but a million and a 
quarter to a million and a half of dollars 
seems a large sum to raise. If it.is done 
Congregationalists ought to have their 
full share in the enterprise, for to no 
body of Christians ought the preserva- 
tion of this historic edifice to be of more 
concern. 


The congregation of Mt. 
Vernon Church, Boston, 
were sadly surprised, last 
Sunday morning, when Dr. George A. 
Gordon, in exchange with Dr. Herrick, 
read a letter from him asking to be re- 
lieved from the active duties of the pas- 
torate. The relations between pastor 
and people have been uninterruptedly 
harmonious for thirty-two years. The 
sole reason for Dr. Herrick’s action is 
that, after nearly forty years of mental 
labor in the same direction, he finds him- 
self compelled to an unwilling pause. 
His position is stated in this single sen- 
tence of~his letter: “I have not the 
strength adequate for the work which 
ought to be done—which must impera- 
tively be done, both in the parish and in 
the pulpit, if the influence and useful- 
ness of the church are to be maintained.”’ 
The natural and, we suppose, the proba- 
ble result will be that Dr. Herrick will 
remain as senior pastor, and that some 
one will soon be chosen to carry forward 
the work, which perhaps has never been 
so encouraging as now since the removal 
of the church to its present site. Asa 
preacher and pastor Dr. Herrick’s long 
pastorate has been unsurpassed in the 
history of Boston Congregationalism. 
Weexpect to publish next week an appre- 
ciation by Dr. Gordon of the service of 
his neighbor and friend to Mt. Vernon 
Church, to the city and to the denomina- 
tion. 


Dr. Herrick’s 
Retirement 


The plan of a memorial 

ee Beecher uilding for Henry Ward 
or Beecher near his own Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, was hardly 
placed before the public by Dr. Hillis 
before its success was assured. The plan 
of the building is described on another 
page. It is announced that the amount 
required, $100,000, has already been 
pledged. An enlargement of the plan is 
now proposed, calling for $50,000 addi- 
tional. This, we hope, will be given in 
small sums by those from all over the 
land who owe much to the great Chris- 
tian minister and who would count it a 
privilege thus to express their sense of 


the value of his service to them. Such 
spontaneous gifts, coming unsolicited, 
would be the kind of testimonial which 
Mr. Beecher would most appreciate. 
His inspiring counsels have gone out 
through all the world to bless the poor; 
the disheartened, the unfortunate, the 
bereaved; to sweep away superstition 
and clarify faith; to stimulate every 
reform whose ultimate aim is to increase 
the sense of human brotherhood; to put 
songs of praise into men’s mouths and 
strength for service into their hands; to 
give hope for this present world and for 
the hereafter. To perpetuate his memory 
in the way proposed is natural gratitude. 


It would be difficult to 
imagine a monument to 
the late Dr. R. S. Storrs 
that would gratify him more than the 
hospital whith it is proposed to erect to 
his memory in Foochow, China. Last 
February the physician’s residence there 
was burned and the hospital so badly 
injured as to be practically worthless. 
New buildings are to be erected at a cost 
of $10,000, which sum will be raised by 
Dr. Storrs’s former people of the Church 
of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. This hospital 
has given about 20,000 treatments per 
year and is within easy reach of a million 
people. Its usefulness will be much en- 
larged by new buildings and equipment. 
In comparison with many tombs in 
Greenwood and other cemeteries, which 
cost a larger sum than will be spent on 
this memorial, which would a man choose 
who loved his fellowmen, the mausoleum 
or the hospital ? 


A Fitting Memorial 
to Dr. Storrs 


H. K. Carroll, LL. D., 
snes ee ee who had charge of the 

United States Govern- 
ment census of churches in 1880, each 
year compiles similar statistics, which 
are marshaled in the columns of the 
New York Christian Advocate. Nomi- 
nally the net gain of communicants in 
all denominations during 1902 is less than 
during 1901; but when due allowance is 
made for the peculiarities of Roman Cath- 
olic accounting, the increase, Dr. Carroll 
thinks, is wholesome and encouraging. 
In 1901 there were 146393 clergymen, 
192,855 churches and 28,285,285 commu- 
nicants ; in 1902, 147,113 ministers, 194,116 
churches and 28,689,028 communicants. 
Neither the Protestant Episcopalians nor 
the Christian Scientists gains are as large. 
as we had supposed they would be shown 
to be. The Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran and Disciples of Christ gains 
have been large during the year. Con- 
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gregationalists are credited with a gain 
of 13,330 communicants. Where Mr. 
Carroll gets this result we should like 
to know. Ourown Year-Book shows no 
such gain. Possibly he may include 
under the name Congregationalist some 
minor body with our polity, but in no 
wise connected with us. The relative 
strength of the great denominational 
families now is much as it was in 1890, 
the Lutherans, however, having forged 
ahead of the Presbyterians, as is natural 
considering the alteration in tides of 
emigration to thiscountry. The present 
relative strength of the great denomi- 
national families, according to Dr. Car- 
roll’s account, is: Roman Catholic, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Protestant Episcopal, Re- 
formed, Latter-day Saints, and United 
Brethren. When the Roman Catholic 
population of Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines is added to the 9,500,000 commu- 
nicants in this country, it is not far from 
the truth to say that the Roman Catholic 
Church is the dominant church in this 
country today, judged by a quantitative 
test. 


Dr. L. H. Cobb makes his 
report of the Congrega- 
tional Church Building 
Society, we suppose for the last time, he 
having resigned his secretaryship last 
September. He has been made secretary 
emeritus and gives such service as his 
strength allows till his successor is ap- 
pointed. His story of the society’s work 
for the year 1902 is a chd@ing one. It 
tells of grants made to 114 churches 
amounting to $59,948, and of loans to 
forty-nine churches aggregating $109,750. 
Sixty-two churches have been assisted to 
build homes for their ministers by appro- 
priations amounting to $37,550. The so- 
ciety’s total receipts for the year were 
$251,212, During Dr. Cobb’s service of 
nearly twenty-one years a great many 
meeting houses and parsonages have 
been built which would never have been 
undertaken but for the opportune aid 
offered by this society; and if they had 
not been built there would be no churches 
in a multitude of places where now they 
are fountains of life to many a com- 
munity. 


Meeting Houses 
and Parsonages 


The annual meeting of 
delegates of the Kumiai 
churches, held this year 
at Osaka, was an exceptionally strong, 
hopeful one. Sobering notes were the 
announcement of a debt of yen 1800 on 
the Home Missionary Society, and the 
scarcity of trained workers for churches 
and Sunday schools. Revivals are re- 
ported at Matsuyama on Shikoku, Nii- 
gata, Kobe, Okayama and other places, 
mainly in connection with the labors of 
Mr. Kimura, who may be called the Jap- 
nese Moody, and the strong Osaka 
preacher, Rey. T. Miyagawa. Fands have 
been secured to build a new house for 
Mr. Tomeoka’s home school (a reform 
school), to take the place of a building 
destroyed by fire in the summer, and to 
erect two dormitories for the Okayama 
Orphanage. The Japan Christian En- 
deavor Union is rejoicing over a generous 
gift from a Massachusetts laymap, one 
of the new corporate members of the 


The Religious 
Situation in Japan 
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American Board, This timely contribu- 
tion is putting new life and vigordnto 
work for young people. >» 

2 ~~ 

eo 
It seems almost start- 
ling that the Japanese 
national house of representatives and 
the oldest and largest Christian univer- 
sity in the country should claim the same 
man for their head, but such is the case. 
Hon. K. Kataoka, the stalwart Christian 
layman, president of the historic Doshi- 
sha, against his earnest wish renomi- 
nated and re-elected to parliament, has 
just been re-elected president of the lower 
house by 337 out of a total of 369 votes, 
the highest number ever-given to a can- 
didate for that office. While this was due 
largely to the coalition—for political pur- 
poses—of the two strongest parties in the 
house, it accurately indicates the high 
degree of confidence imposed in Mr. 
Kataoka. It will be a temporary loss 
to the Doshisha, but one probably of only 
brief duration. The school can well afford 
to bide its time. It is growing every term 
in numbers, in vigor and in influence. 


Diet and Doshisha 


The successor of Dr. 
The New Archbishop Temple as primate of 
pam ae all England has been 
appointed. He is the Rt. Rey. Randall 
T. Davidson, D. D., bishop of Winches- 


ter. Dr. Davidson was an intimate 
friend of Queen Victoria, who appointed 
him dean of Windsor and her resident 
chaplain in ordinary in 1888. He is fifty- 
five years of age, was ordained in 1874 
and three years later became chaplain 
and private secretary to Dr. Tait, then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whose daugh- 
ter he married. He retained this posi- 
tion for a year or more under Dr. Tait’s 
successor, Archbishop Benson. He thus 
became thoroughly familiar with the 
duties of the office he is now about 
to enter. Appointed bishop of Roch- 
ester in 1891, he succeeded the late 
Dr. Thorold as bishop of Winchester in 
1895. Dr, Davidson is a scholar of high 
rank, an able ecclesiastic and a most at- 
tractive Christian gentleman. The mem- 
bers of The Congregationalist’s Pilgrim- 
age remember with pleasure his reception 
of them at Farnham Castle, the bishop’s 
residence, the luncheon in the great hall, 
the private service at which the bishop 
officiated in the chapel and the gracious 
courtesy with which he and his wife ex- 
plained to them the history and showed 
them the treasures of the castle. They 
will wish for both of their entertainers 
a long and prosperous life at Canterbury. 
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President Roosevelt, Sec- 
retary of War Root and 
the Civil Commission are 
united in urging upon Congress an ap- 
propriation of $3,000,000 for the relief of 
the inhabitants of the islands whose 
power to earn support has been lessened 
by plague, disease among cattle used in 
agriculture, and by other evils, some of 
them incident to such a war as has been 
waged and others of them due to causes 
over which man has no control. Congress 
will respond to the cry of need we are 
sure. Rumors of Governor Taft’s return 
to this country and his elevation to the 
Federal Supreme Court bench having ar- 
rived at Manila, the uprising of the pop- 
ulation there against his departure has 
taken on proportions which must be 
gratifying to his pride, as it certainly is 
comforting to his fellow-countrymen, 
who have trusted him since, at so much 
cost he entered upon his duties there. 
Some day the true dimensions of the 
work done by Leonard Wood in Cuba 
and William H. Taft in the Philippines 
will be seen. Their names will haye a 
permanent place in history, and the 
United States will be seen to have es- 
tablished new standards for the adminis- 
tration of dependencies. 


The Philippine 
Appropriation 


Reports from the rail- 
roads begin to show the 
effect which the shortage of coal is having 
on them, adding greatly to the expense 
of operation—$250,000 for the Boston & 
Maine during the past three months— 
and compelling a lessening of the num- 
ber of trains and increase of rates to 
shippers. New York and Chicago, es- 
pecially the latter city, are now feeling 
the pinch as Boston did three weeks ago, 
and are really in a worse state than ever 
before, owing to the rapacity of the in- 
dependent operators and the speculators, 
who have not the slightest scruples about 
taking advantage of the situation. In 
Chicago a special grand jury has been 
summoned to consider evidence to be 
laid before it by the attorney-general and 
the Illinois Manufacturers Association 
relative to an alleged conspiracy of coal 
dealers and operators to control the coal 
supply and to raise prices. In some towns 
in Illinois the “first citizens” are lead- 
ing in raids on trains of coal en route. 
They proffer pay to the railroads and 
intend to settle for all which they take. 
Committees of representative men from 
Detroit and Chicago are en route to Wash- 
ington to impress upon the President and 
Congress the necessity of action which 
will help the consumer. Western pres- 
sure joined with New England’s ought 
to aid Senator Lodge and Congressman 
McCall in carrying through the tempo- 
rary repeal of the tariff on anthracite 
coal which now bars the way to its en- 
trance. Rhode Island’s legislature has 
called on that state’s representatives in 
Washington to aid this measure, and 
Senator Aldrich’s indifferent attitude is 
causing him to be denounced by his own 
party associates in Rhode Island. The 
Massachusetts legislature will investi- 
gate the situation in the Bay State. Mr. 
John Mitchell of the United Mine Work- 
ers’ Union has done well to issue a call 
to miners urging the largest possible out- 
pat. 


The Coal Situation 
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President Roosevelt is said 
to have quietly but firmly 
intimated to the Utah Republicans that 


Utah’s Senator 


* they will do weli to select another man 


than Mr. Smoot, the Mormon apostle, as 
their candidate for United States sena- 
tor. His action is based on his convic- 
tion that the injection of religious con- 
troversy into local and national politics 
will work against Utah’s best interests. 


_ Mr. Roosevelt is right. It is useless to 


fight against Mormon representation in 
the Senate, however much one may de- 
plore it, but the representative need not 
be an official high in place in the Mormon 
hierarchy nor a flagrant offender against 
ethics, — 


Some students of 
social conditions in 
England have not 
hesitated to say of late years that the 
greatest curse of the people was the gam- 
bling habit, all grades of society indulg- 
ing in it to a degree not dreamed of in 
this country. A select committee of the 
House of Lords has just reported on this 
matter, and while agreeing that most of 
the evil is due to the dispersion of news- 


Gambling and Drunken- 
ness in Great Britain 


- papers which publish facts necessary to 


the gambling public, the committee is 
not ready to recommend legislation pro- 
hibiting such publication. It does, how- 
ever, recommend that all advertisements 
and circulars of sporting ‘‘tipsters”’ be 
made illegal, and that bookmakers be im- 
prisoned who encourage betting by mi- 
nors. Certain Boston newspapers have 
recently taken to publishing advertise- 
ments of this sort, which cannot but have 
@ pernicious influence throughout New 
England. With the new year English 
magistrates have to enforce a new law 
dealing with drunkenness which, it is 
hoped, will lessen the extent of this other 
awful curse of British town life. Treat- 
ing of men under the influence of liquor 
is to be a punishable offense; and an ha- 
bitual drunkard when once declared such 
by magistrates will be guilty of crime 
if seeking liquor on licensed premises 
within three years after the date of dec- 
laration of his or her condition, and 
those who furnish liquor to such spotted 
drunkards will be severely punished. 
Lists of habitual drunkards are to be for- 
warded to all venders, whether in saloons 
orin aristocratic clubs. It is somewhat 
significant that one of the first citizens 
to take advantage of the act is a member 
of the aristocracy who has had his wife 
put on the list of habitual drunkards. 


We called attention last 
week to the deep concern 
of German Liberals like Professors 
Mommsen and Paulsen at the state of 
affairs in Germany, and their suspicion 
of the coalition between the Agrarians 
and Clericals by which the ministry re- 
cently won a nominal victory on the 
tariff measure, whose actual value is 
yet to be proved as the ministry takes 
up the task of negotiating new treaties 
with nations directly attacked by the 
tariff law just enacted. Of course the 
question has naturally been formulated 
as to the price to be paid by the Ministry 
for the Clerical (Roman Catholic) sup- 
port. There are those who find an an- 
swer in the recent concession relative 
to setting up a Roman Catholic theolog- 


The Price Paid 
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ical faculty in the University of Stras- 
burg. The explanation given by the 
Ministry is that lack of such a faculty 
in the annexed provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine has tended to drive Alsatian 
candidates for the priesthood to schools 
where the anti-German spirit has been 
encouraged. It is to be noted that the 
regulations for the new school at Stras- 
burg stipulate that governmental nomi- 
nations to places on the faculty must 
meet with the approval of the bishop. 


The drift of senti- 
ment amongst the 
masses in the Aus- 
tralian commonwealth can be judged 
by the decisions of the Australian Labor 
Conference which sat in Sydney at the 
beginning of December, 1902. The planks 
of the ‘‘ fighting” platform are: Mainte- 
nance of a white Australia ; compulsory 
arbitration ; old age pensions; nationali- 
zation of monopolies; citizen defense 
force; restriction of public borrowing ; 
navigation laws. It is noted that the 
first article in the Australian democrats’ 
creed is the exclusion of colored people, 
whether British subjects or not. 


Aspirations of the 
Australian Proletariat 


As the Australian Protes- 
war ahs 2s tant: Defonne Association 
develops, it becomes increasingly clear 
that it exists quite as much for attack as 
defense. It has been declared by its prin- 
cipal mouthpiece to be mainly a political 
organization. It has municipal aims 
also. Itis, in fact, Orangeism minus the 
ritual. Its organ, The Watchman, does 
not hesitate to declare that the English 
Emancipation Act was a bad measure; 
and that no Protestant should, under 
any circumstances, vote to put a Roman 
Catholic into political or municipal office. 
The promulgators of these views do not 
see that they are preaching up the very 
intolerance which they condemn when ex- 
ercised by Roman Catholics against Prot- 
estants. Penalizing men for their reli- 
gious convictions is, if would appear, 
criminal when practiced by Roman Cath- 
olics against Protestants, but commend- 
able when practiced by Protestants against 
Roman Catholics. 


It is announced that 
never in the history of 
France has she had so fine a diplomatic 
corps as now, her servants being drawn 
from the ranks of the cultured and hon- 
orable elements of society, the new min- 
ister to this country, M. Jusseraud, 
being a typical member of the corps. 
Certainly it has been a long time since 
French foreign affairs have been handled 
as ably as they have for several years 
past by M. Delcasse. Of our own diplo- 
matic staff the same can be said as of the 
French, we aresure. More and more men 
of education and means are entering the 
service as a life career, and most of the 
appointments to the high places for the 
past year or two have been in the line of 
promotion of men who have served well 
in lesser places and were deemed worthy 
of elevation in rank. Thus the new min- 
ister to Japan to succeed Mr. Buck, 
about whom Dr. De Forest writes this 
week, is Mr. Lloyd Griscom, a young 
Philadelphian of wealth and culture, 


Diplomatic Changes 
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whose record as secretary of legation in 
Constantinople under Ministers Straus 
and Leishman has been excellent. The 
decision of Hon. D. J. Hill, who has been 
serving so admirably as assistant secre- 
tary of state under Secretary Hay, to 
take the post of United States minister 
in Switzerland must be explained by 
family causes, and is not due in any way 
to dissatisfaction with his record in 
Washington. Germany’s yirtual recall 
of Baron yon Holleben makes a scape- 
goat out of him to satisfy the demand of 
those who cannot but feel chagrined at. 
the failure of Germany’s plans relative 
to this country and South America, and 
it takes from the diplomatic corps in 
Washington a man of parts who has done 
all in his power to bring about amicable 
relations between Germany and the 
United States. But diplomacy is a pro- 
fession where the rewards and punish- 
ments are excessive—and the man who 
enters on it must recognize this ere he 
launches out. The successor of Baron 
von Holleben will be a former attaché of 
the German embassy in Washington, 
Baron Speck yon Sternberg, who is Eng- 
lish born, has an American wife, as have 
the English and French ambassadors to 
this country, and is an intimate friend of 
the President. With Lady Curzon in 
India and Mrs, Joseph Chamberlain in 
South Africa skillfuly aiding their re- 
spective husbands in statecraft, and with 
American women forming so large and 
influential a nucleus of the inner circle 
of diplomacy in Washington, who says. 
that the American woman is not an 
honored andWHonorable personage ? 


Japan is on the eve of 
another forward move- 
ment toward the goal of her most pro- 
gressive statesmen, true party politics. 
Marquis Ito, leading the liberals with 
their clear majority in the house of 
representatives, has come to a partial 
understanding with Count Okuma, who: 
leads the progressives, the strongest of 
the minority parties, and this powerful 
coalition will fight the ministry until it 
either yields to the popular will or re- 
tires in favor of a cabinet built of more 
partisan timber. Itreally looks as though 
the shrewd old marquis was breaking 
away from the “senior statesmen’ camp: 
and was preparing the way by which his. 
own and Count Okuma’s younger asso- 
ciates, whether known as liberals or 
progressives, together could be given 
full reins of power under the constitu- 
tion. If this be really the beginning of 
a breaking up of the old coterie of 
“elder statesmen,” so that divisions. 
will henceforth lie along political and 
not personal lines, the present may well 
be termed, what one paper styles it, ‘‘ The 
dawn of a new political era.” 


Far Eastern Politics 


Again we are compelled to acknowledge, 
en masse rather than individually, in a word 
rather than in what would amount to @ 
bulky volume, the generous supply of an- 
nual reports with which we have been fa- 
vored. While it is gratifying to know that 
so many churches “close the year with all 
bills paid,” “tall departments in good con- 
dition,” “increased interest and numbers” 
and “a hopeful outlook,” few of our busy 
subscribers wou'd care to read several hun- 
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dred repetitions of such statements or the 
figures supporting them. But let it be un- 
derstood that the record of unusual and im- 
portant events which have not already ap- 
peared in our columns is always welcome. 


The New Hawaii 


This is to be a memorable year in the 
history of the island kingdom, now a 
part of the United States. The year 
opens with the completion of a subma- 
rine cable between Honolulu and San 
Francisco, which within a few months 
will be extended to Manila. This year 
also marks the close of the responsibility 
of the American Board for Christian 
work in the islands. The Hawaiian 
Friend celebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
last month by issuing a special American 
Board edition, with illustrations and his- 
torical sketches. This paper was begun 
by missionaries in 1842 and is the oldest 
in the United States west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

This is the last year in which the edifice 
of Park Street will remain, where the 
first Christian church of Hawaii was or- 
‘ganized, Oct. 12, 1819. We predict that 
the time will come when that event will 
be regarded as the most notable one con- 
nected with this famous structure, of 
sufficient importance to have warranted 
its preservation as a historic monument, 
for though these islands were in a tract- 
less ocean waste when that little com- 
pany of missionaries and natives set out 
from Park Street Church for that almost 
unknown port, Hawaii is n to become 
the most important strategic point in the 
path of the world’s greatest commerce. 
And the civilization and development of 
these islands are due mainly to the 
American Board. If its self-sacrificing 
missionary statesmen had not gone there 
when and as they did, it is almost certain 
that the people would have become the 
easy prey of commercial avarice, and 
that after a period of bloodshed and de- 
bauchery the country would have been 
seized by some European power. 

The wonderful spread of Christianity 
in the island from 1820 to 1863—the year 
when the Board attempted to end its 
official connection with the Hawaiian 
churches—gave to the kingdom an influ- 
ence in the Christian civilization of the 
world quite out of proportion to its size 
and political importance. For the work 
done with this primitive people gave 
direction to the character of Christian 
missions in many other lands. The mis- 
sionaries in Hawaii reduced the prim- 
itive language to written form, prepared 
the beginnings of a literature, translated 
the Bibleinto the native tongue, organized 
popular education, aided in forming a 
civilized government and laws and shaped 
the social as well as the religious life of 
the people. They thus furnished an ex- 
ample followed in many other missions. 
The churches of these islands were the 
first native churches organized by the 
American Board, which undertook a for- 
eign mission. In 1852 they became the 
pioneers under the direction of the Board 
in extending Christianity isto other 
Pacific islands. 

Within a little more than forty years 
after the first landing of Christian mis- 
sionaries on the Sandwich Islands the 
aggregate membership of the churches 
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planted by them was 53,583, about one- 
third of the entire Hawaiian population. 
Conditions have been changing since that 
time, in recent years with increasing 
rapidity. The Chinese and Japanese 


during the last forty years have increased - 


from 1,000 to 100,900, while the entire 
population is less today than it wasa 
hundred years ago, showing that the Ha- 
waiian people are dwindling and are 
likely before the end of the present cen- 
tury to become extinct as a race. 

But Christianity, thanks to the mis- 
sionary enterprise of the American Board, 
is and is likely to remain dominant in 
Hawaii. And probably the future will 
demonstrate that no more important 
movement has been undertaken in the 
history of Christian missions than the 
departure of that little company from 
Park Street Church for the far-off Pacific 
Islands. For now, after a little more 
than eighty years, a vast population is 
gathering on the Western shores of the 
American continent. Japan is taking its 
place among civilized nations. China is 
awaking from the sleep of many centu- 
ries. A yast commerce is already estab- 
lished between the United States and the 
Orient, which is sure to increase rapidly. 
The opening of the Panama Canal will 
give this commerce an immense impetus. 
The new Hawaii, rising in the highway 
of the nations, will have a wealth and an 
influence in the twentieth century un- 
dreamed of by those missionaries who in 
the early part of the nineteenth century 
went out on their six months’ voyage to 
carry the gospel to a company of prim- 
itive savages. 

All our Congregational churches ought 
to know these facts in the history of the 
American Board and their significance. 
The story of Hawaii should be told this 
year in every Congregational pulpit in 
the United States. 


Our Down-Town Churches 


Dr. Rainsford has just completed 
twenty years’ service as rector of St. 
George’s Episcopal Church in New York 
city. It is in the down-town district. 
The greater part of its large congregation 


are the floating and tenement house pop- ° 


ulation to be found in the older sections 
of all large cities. One chief reason for 
the wonderful success which has attended 
this twenty years’ ministry, as Dr. Rains- 
ford has said, is that men and women 
have given themselves to its service as 
generously as their money. It means 
more to St. George’s that Mayor Seth 
Low should -be promptly in his place 
there every Sunday morning as teacher 
of his Bible class than that his wealth 
should be at its service when needed. 
A considerable list of names is on the 
roll of the church of men and women of 
culture and means, who, though living 
in distant parts of the city, occupy oflfi- 
cial positions in the church, regularly 
worship with it, and give as generously 
of their time as of their money for its 
support. 

We doubt if any other way will be 
found to make the work of our down- 
town churches effective than for those 
who contribute to their support to give 
themselves along with their money. 
Berkeley Temple in Boston, for example, 
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depends for about half its. income on 
contributions from outside its member- 
ship. The Old South and two or three 
other churches make generous appropria- 
tions to it every year. What Berkeley 
Temple most needs is that representa- 
tives of those who give money to it shall 
be on the ground to administer their in- 
vestments and to see that they bring the 
largest possible results, Its experience 
of the last year, now ended by the with- 
drawal of its pastor, shows that some- 
thing more than a minister, a congrega- 
tion and money to meet expenses is 
required for the success of a down-town 
church. We do not know of any more 
inviting opportunity for Christian work 
than is afforded by such places as Berke- 
ley Temple. It brings together many 
who need help to realize their manhood 
and womanhood, and who can be shown 
how to help others. It is a vantage 
ground from which Christian influences 
can be extended through the whole city 
and beyond it. The successful business 
man who is a Christian can here put his 
talents to uses which ae larger re- 
wards than money. 


It is encouraging to find that Shawesus 


Church, in the same section of the city — 


as Berkeley Temple and under similar 
external conditions, last year paid all its 
current expenses with no outside aid 
except one contribution from the Old 
South Church, and without calling on its 
own people to supplement their regular 
contributions. Shawmut has a few men 
able to make large gifts. If, when the 
district changed from one of homes to a 
community of boarding houses, these men 
had continued their gifts but had with- 
drawn their presence, we doubt if the 
church would have continued to this 
time. They have sought and found pas- 
tors, given their counsels in administer- 
ing the affairs of the church, shared in 
its worship and social life and taught in 
its Sunday school. They have their re- 
ward. There is, perhaps, no church in 
Boston more needed, nor one that better 
meets its need today, than Shawmut. 
Generous investments of men as well as 
money will solve the problem of the 
down-town church. 


Equality of Opportunity 

“ Accessibility of appropriate opportu- 
nity is the essence of democratic society,” 
says the president of Harvard University. 

This is the fundamental problem which 
the American democracy is facing now, 
as its chief magistrate, its national legis- 
lature, its teachers of social science, its 
preachers of ethics and its honest-minded 
citizens enter upoa the great debate of 
how monopoly shall be curbed, extortion 
eliminated, wealth honestly acquired and 
equably distributed, and yet that which is 
permanently good in individualism re- 
tained. Deep down in the hearts of most 
men today is the fear that there has been 
no commensurate growth of ethical pur- 
pose with the enormous increase of mate- 
rial possessions in this country during 
the past ten years ; that the money gained 
by the obvious economies of centraliza- 
tion of capital and combination of indus- 
tries has not been fairly distributed 
among the people at large, but has been 
retained by the few; that much of the 
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capitalization on which the public is pay- 
ing interest charges is fictitious and the 
collection of interest sheer robbery ; that 
railroads, in theory public carriers and 
forbidden to discriminate between ship- 
pers, are often abettors of monopoly and 
deniers of equal opportunity ; and that 
legislatures too often do the will of the 
rich artificial entities called corporations 
rather than the will of the people who 
create both the legislature and the cor- 
roration. 

Senator Hoar voiced this dread admi- 
rably in the Senate last week and diag- 
nosed the present state of affairs so far 
as it affects the individual producer and 
the multitude of consumers correctly, but 
his diagnosis will commend itself to many 
who cannot accept his prescription of 
cure. The forte of the senator is more 
in analysis than in synthesis. 

Pending clarification of opinion in Con- 
gress and out it seems to be clear that 
whatever may be the measure of control 
Over corporations doing an interstate 
business which it may be necessary for 
the nation to assume in the future, at 
present two things can be done to relieve 
the situation. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission van be given the 
power it now lacks to enforce equality 
of opportunity among shippers on the 
railways of the country, and they can be 
forced to quit abetting monopolistic 
schemes, and such crushing out of com- 
petitors as the Standard Oil Company 
resorted to when it had rebates from the 
Secondly, we can create a de- 
partment of commerce and begin to build 
up the machinery for some Federal su- 
pervision of trade, such as exists in other 
lands, and such as we are bound to have 
more and more in this country, as state 
legislation and supervision prove ineffec- 
tual to meet the economic problems of a 
people whose horizon and ambitions each 
year become Jess and less provincial and 
sectional and more and more national 
and international in scope. 

It is legislation of this sort that Attor- 
ney-General Knox recommends, and bills 
embodying his suggestions are now be. 
fore Congress, as well as one, also in- 
dorsed by the Administration, which is 
intended to speed decision by the Su- 
preme Court of cases now before it in 
which the present anti-trust law is to be 
interpreted. With discrimination by 
public carriers at an end, with a govern- 
mental department at work collecting 
data on which legislation can be safely 
based, and always investigating and re- 
porting upon the methods of industry 
and commerce, and with judicial deci- 
sions brought up to date and reflecting— 
as judicial decisions may—the spirit of 
the hour, we would be a step nearer the 
solution of a matter which is not to be 
solved quickly, nor offhand, nor on the 
basis of feeling. 


The nation has a President who is intel- 


ligent, sensitive to popular needs, and 
who knows better than any of his prede- 
cessors what are the reasoned opinions 
and conscientious convictions of expert 
students of social problems. The House 
of Representatives, comparatively easily, 


- can be made to understand what the ma- 


jority of the people want in the way of 
preservation of the essentials of democ- 


racy. But the Senate is the citadel of 
conservatism and privilege and has 
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among its members men in whom the 
public has no confidence when any issue 
is at stake involving protected monopoly 
or the rights of manhood as over against 
the claims of property. Conservatism, 
as such, is a desirable quality to be lodged 
in adequate amount somewhere in the 
apparatus of government in ademocracy, 
and to it there cannot be the slightest 
objection if it is conservatism based on 
honest conviction. 

But in all the troublous days that lie 
ahead as we approach this problem of 
preservation of democracy, there will be 
found hostility in the Senate from men 
who will have no other thought than the 
purse that is in their own or in their em- 
ployers’ pockets. Responsibility for the 
election of such men of course rests with 
state legislatures, and their misrepresen- 
tation in turn is due to the evils of par- 
tisanship, as seen in the boss-controlled 
caucus. Wedo notexpect very thorough- 
going dealing with this evil of monopoly 


until our Senate, like the senate of the 


French republic of today, takes on a 
complexion like in hue to that of the 
people which it represents. We do not 
say that a majority of the senators are 
non-representative, but many of the old- 
est and most influential of them are 
wholly out of touch with the people, and 
stand for privilege as over against ‘‘ ac- 
cessibility of appropriate opportunity for 
all.” 


The Son of God 


Our Lord does not so often tell us that 
he came as he does that he was sent. He 
puts our calling and co-operation on a 
plane parallel with his own when he says, 
“As the Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you.”’” When the whole credit of 
the gospel belongs to the messengers 
apart from the Master then it will be 
allowable to think of Christ’s coming 
apart from the loving purpose of the 
Heavenly Father. He sent forth his son 
that we might receive the adoption of 
sons. The coming of Christ is the suf- 
ficient proof of the fatherly love of God. 
“God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son.”’ 

The coming of Christ for men was, of 
necessity, in the order of human life. 
Only a sharer of our lot could transform 
us into his own image. Paul felt this, 
and vindicated at once his real humanity 
and his place in the historic order of the 
race and of. the nation when he puts in 
the forefront of his letter to the Romans 
the picture of God’s Son, who was born 
of the seed of David aecording to the 
flesh. If we ignore the fact that Jesus 
Christ was one of ourselves, bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh, we empty his 
life and death and resurrection of their 
appeal to our hearts and of their power 
to save. It is always as our brother that 
he reveals and represents our Father. 
The glory of God is an inaccessible glory 
except as it appears in the humanity of 
Christ. 

From early days the teachers of the 
church have attempted definition of the 
person and nature of Christ and disputed 
over the words in which they formulated 
their conclusions. It will be more profit- 
able for us to look at the difference be- 
tween his coming and that of others. 
With him alone do the apostles and 
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evangelists associate the creation of the 
things we see. ‘‘ Who is the image of 
the invisible God, the firstborn of all 
creation; for in him were all things 
created, in the heavens and upon the 
earth, things visible and things invisi- 
ble,” writes Paul to the Colossians. Other 
men come into view as new lighted lamps 
against the darkness of the past, but 
Christ was light before he came a light 
into the world. 

The personal meaning of the incarna- 
tion—its meaning for every one and for 
me—is that it joins us in the historic 
movement of God’s purpose as revealed 
through Christ. We are no accident of 
the moment, come from nowhere and sink- 
ing into nothingness at last. There is 
a divine order of the ages and the worlds, 
not visible in its entirety from the place 
we occupy, but manifest in the coming 
of the Son of God in his life and death 
and work after his resurrection. Into 
that plan he takes us up, ridding our 
lives at once of aimlessness and fear. 
Christ proves the loving interest of God 
in every human soul. He invites us to 
be sharers of his life. He promises a 


‘share in suffering and also in his glory. 


There is no need of worry, fear or haste. 
We know whom we have believed and 
are persuaded that he is able to guard 
that which we have committed unto him 
against that day. 


In Brief 


We judge the observance of the Week of 
Prayer was less general than ever before. 


A seventeen-year old boy was hung for 
murder in New Jersey last week, and he is 
described as being the most unconcerned per- 
son present at the last act in his life’s tragedy. 


Both Governors Odell of New York and 
Bates of Massachusetts in their messages to 
the state legislatures indicate their disappro- 
bation of excessive legislation and of special 
laws for particular cases. We area law mak- 
ing people, but not as prone to keep the laws 
we make as we are to enact them. 


We invite the attention of all our readers 
to the story of the Annie Laurie Mine. From 
letters received we find that many of them are 
already deeply interested in it. It reveals 
depths of heart struggle, and a faith in God 
that many are seeking. It is not only a story 
buta sermon. It will lead the earnest seeker 
into sustaining visions of the unseen. 


“Set -your affections on things above’’ was 
St. Paul’s way of saying it; ‘‘Hitch your 
wagon to a star’’ Emerson’s way; and “‘ Live 
on the top fioor’? Henry Drummond’s; and 
this can be done even though this is a very 
d ffisult winter to make both ends meet, and 
to maintain your credit at the grocer’s, the 
butcher’s and the coal dealers. 


R. F. Horton, chairman-elect of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, is 
in ill health and does not recuperate as his 
friends wish he might. Dr. Horton’s name 
is being urged by some who favor his selec- 
tion as Dr. Caleb Scott’s successor as prin- 
cipal of the Lancashire College, where North 
of England Congregationalists go for their 
training in theology. 


Capt. I. D. Baker of Massachusetts is to 
havea statue-erected in his honor in Jamaica. 
He is ex-president of the United Fruit Co., 
and was the pioneer in that business. He 
deserves the honor, not only for developing 
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the fruit trade and saving the island from 
financial ruin, but also for the excellent Chris- 
tian influence he and his associates have 
exerted over the natives. 


Dr. Bradford’s second annual moderator’s 
address has been published in attractive form 
and may be had from the Congregational 
bookstores in Boston or Chicago at ten cents, 
postpaid, one dollar per dozen or five dollars 
a hundred. The price on single copies is a 
little larger than announced last week, owing 
to greater expense involved in republication 
than was then anticipated. 


It will be of interest to the friends of the 
Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society to learn that the business of the 
Pilgrim Press, the trade name of the organ- 
ization, was the largest during the month of 
December of any year in its history by sev- 
eral thousand dollars. For the three months 
preceding December the sales were nearly 
$10,000 in excess of the same months one year 
ago. 


Our readers will be interested to hear that 
First Church, Pasadena, Cal., is enthusiastic 
under the leadership of Dr. R. R. Meredith. 
Despite the nervous breakdown which com- 
pelled him to give up the pastorate of the 
largest church of cour order in Brooklyn and 
the limitations it puts upon his new work, 
the entire city is feeling his splendid power 
and earnestness. The uncomplaining good 
cheer with which this great-hearted man has 
taken up his new work has already endeared 
him to his Western congregation. 


Our ministerial Record this week chronicles 
several accessions from Presbyterian ranks, 
while one Congregational minister has ac- 
cepted a call to a Presbyterian church. We 
wonder if it may not, in a few years, be neces- 
sary for fhe Presbyterian.and Congregational 
year-books each to contain, in addition to their 
own ministerial list, the list of preachers in 
the sister denomination. Our own book might 
also have to include a Methodist list. Cer- 
tainly in our efforts to secure the correct 
names and history of men called to our 
churches, we find it necessary to consult many 
sources, and we bespeak the forbearance of 
our brethren if we sometimes err. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead, a layman in Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale’s Chureb, Boston, and 
one of the most public-spirited of the city’s 
residents, lecturing on William Brewster and 
the Independents last week, expressed a 
strong desire that the best things of Calvinism 
might return to us, and that men might have 
the conception of God’s sovereignty which 
made Calvinism the mother of individualism 
in state and church, and created the demo- 
cratic spirit in Holland, Scotland, England 
and America, or wherever Calvinists went as 
pioneers. This is suggestive advice from a 
Unitarian. Mr. Mead improved the opportu- 
nity to ask some searching questions as to the 
amount of Puritanism now resident in the 
American people and their relative obedience 
to high ideals compared with their fathers’ 
vision and obedience thereunto. 


Rabbi Fleischer, the well-known Liberal 
Jew of Boston, addressing a group of Jew- 
ish women last week, urged them to give up 
their traditional altitudes of contempt or in- 
difference to Jesus, saying for himself: 


Whatever Jesus was, he was a Jew, and I 

am willing not only that Jews shall receive 
credit for him, but that also in proportion to 
the intrinsic merit of his life and teachings 
we shall find further proof of the religious 
genius of the Jew. For one, I am glad to rec- 
ognize the greatness of this human seer who 
chanced to bea Jew, and to acknowledge the 
singular beauty of his personality. 
This is only one token of that change of at- 
titude on the part of the modern Jew toward 
Christianity which it behooves the church to 
note and to foster. 
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From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


A rainy Sunday afternoon in a country 
boarding house might be, under certain cir- 
cumstances, tedious. But I have in recent 
memory one that was far from dull and 
profitless. I chanced to be in the midst of 
one of those assorted human groups that 
now and then get together beside an open 
fire, when the conversation, beginning with 
trivialities, soon gets down to life’s deepest 
issues. The Radical was perhaps the fore- 
most speaker, but a good deacon from the 
local church, a woman past middle age, her- 
self the wife of a minister, and the man whom 
I will call the Reconciler did their share of 
the talking too. I started the ball by inquir- 
ing of each one in the circle what he or she 
sought for in a sermon. The deacon in the 
course of his reply quoted John’s verse, 
“Greater is he that is in you than he that 
is in the world.” The Radical at once chal- 
lenged him to explain what he meant by one 
personality within another. ‘‘ For my part,’ 
went on the Radical, ‘I get much more help 
when I think of Christ as exactly like us, 
as a man by my side, with hands and feet and 
face.”’ The deacon, as true a mystic as ever 
St. Francis or Lachlan Campbell, and “far 
ben,” as the Scotch say, in things of Christ, 
was neither disposed nor equipped to aralyze 
his deepest feelings, but simply smiled be- 
pnignly on his questioner and quoted that 
other verse of John’s, “‘ Who is he that over- 
cometh the world but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ? ” 

Still dissatisfied, the Radical continued: “I 
don’t gain anything as I meet temptations by 
falling back upon the supernatural things re- 
corded about Christ. It does not help me any 
to believe that he ever walked on the water. 
It removes hit further from me. I can never 
do that myself, but perhaps I can sometime 
become like him in character.” 

“But what are you going to do with the ac- 
counts in the gospel that tell about his birth 
and his wonderful works? ”’ ventured the lady 
in our circle. 

Fresh from his reading of Jesus the Car- 
penter and other productions of the ad- 
vanced school, the Radical eagerly entered 
the door which had been opened to him and 
followed up his opportunity with the zeal of a 
novitiate. ‘‘ Why, the followers of all our 
great teachers have idealized them and set 
them forth as wonder workers. These stories 
arose in a perfectly natural way, and repre- 
sent the thought and affection of the disciples 
toward their Master. They are not without 
value to us.” ‘*Why,” he continued, warm- 
ing up to his theme, “‘my oldest boy is just at 
the point where he is diserediting the Santa 
Claus story. WhatamIto do? Tell him he 
was a fool for ever believing it, or simply 
show him that the traditional personage rep- 
resents the Christmas spirit of giving and 
good cheer, and that, if there never was a big 
man with red cheeks and white whiskers and 
sleigh bells who found his way down people’s 
chimneys, the thing that he represents, love 
and kindness and generosity, are the things 
we ought to believe in and open our hearts to? 
So if by and by my children ask me about 
some of the Bible stories, I am going to tell 
them just what I think, but put it in a way 
that will prevent them from losing their 
faith.” ‘ 

“But what is going to be the effect of all 
these new-fangled views upon the generation 
now growing up?” asked the minister’s wife, 
in real concern. The Reconciler had not 
broken silence till then, but this question 
touched him and he broke out: “ Well, it will 
be a good deal worse to try and keep their 
heads inthe sand. The fact is, as they go to 
school and college, as they read and think for 
themselves, they will be forced to take ac- 
count of new ideas to be found on every side 
today. However,” he went on, with the air 
of a man accustomed to being judicial, “1 
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don’t by any means agree with our radical 
friend, that everything which seems unusual 
in the recorded career of Jesus Christ is to be 
remanded to the sphere of legend. Two con- 
siderations are to be interposed here: first, as 
the narratives run, the reports of Jesus’ mira- 
cles seem to be almost inexplicably woven in 
with the report of his sayings; in the next 
place, and even more important for our pres- 
ent discussion, once grant that Jesus was 
what he seemed to have been and came to this 
world on a special errand, we would expect to 
find the world responding to his touch, as it 
did, and could not respond to the ordinary 
man. He might be able, not to set aside the 
law of God, but to call into use other less- 
known laws. Once grant that he was the 
Way, the Truth and the Life, and his ability 
to work certain quick and notable results 
might naturally follow. To be sure, he would 
not be prodigal of miracles; but I think we 
go too far when we say that the case is closed 
against the miraculous, and if our radical 
friend will think and read a little more deeply 
and broadly, perhaps he will see things in a 
different light.” 

All this while the good deacon Fad seemed 
to be half listening and half absorbed in 
reverie, as if he heard voices and discerned 
realities which did not address themselves to 
the rest of us, so I turned to him and said, 
“Does this talk of our radical friend shock 
you?” There was another light than that 
reflected from the hearth fire on his face as 
he said: “O, no! I believe religion has got 
to keep up with the times. We needn’t be 
afraid of new ideas, but I guess I shall hang 
on to a good many of the old ones for a long 
while yet.” 

That frank, friendly conversation seems to 
me, as I look back upon it, worth rehearsing. 
It shows that you can hardly get together 
half a dozen thoughtful persons today with- 
out discovering, not only a wide variety of 
opinions regarding religious truth, but a 
tremendous interest in getting at reality. 
This group was typical of thousands in city 
and country places the land over. But what 
pleased me the most was the spirit in which 
the informal debate was carried on. Toler- 
ance, charity, sincerity and a constructive 
purpose were evident all the way through. 
When the afternoon began several in the 
room were practically strangers to one an- 
other, but they parted as friends, each recog- 
nizing in all the others the Christianity that 
lies beneath all forms and outward differences. 


It was good to hear such a ringing declara- 
tion in favor of habitual church-going as came 
from the lips of Judge John W. Hammond of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court the other 
evening. The occasion was a delightful din- 
ner, furnished and served by the Young Men’s 
Club in the Old South Church to its members 
and guests. The organization, by the way, 
rallies effectively the young men connected 
with the Old South congregation, and has, for 
a number of years, ministered to their social 
and inte)lectual and moral natures, At the 
recent meeting more formal discussion gave 
way to brief, bright speeches upon New Eng- 
land ideals old and new, and am ex-governor 
of New Hampsbire, a religious editor, several 
business men and Dr. Gordon contributed 
wise and witty words to the subject under 
discussion. Judge Hammond, whoisa prince 
of after-dinner speakers, and kept his audi- 
tors ina roar of almost continuous laughter, 
was dead in earnest when he urged his bear- 
ers to cultivate the habit of regular attend- 
ance upon church. He confessed that, like 
many other professional men, he had at one 
time in his life given up chureh-going, think- 
ing that nature and books would minister to 
him sufficiently, but he became conscious of a 
deterioration of his moral nature, as he dwelt 
aloof from the church and its privileges, and 
at once resumed regular church-going. Such 
witness from such high authority ought to be 
heeded by the multitudes of professional men 
who seem to have outgrown the church, 
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Its Constant Need and Presuppositions 


By Presiprent Henry CHURCHILL Kine, D. D. 


THE NEED 


Let it be said, with Drummond, at the 
very start, that a new evangelism does 
not mean a new evangel. We have no 
new gospel to proclaim, but we may well 
consider how we can best get the old gos- 
pel home to men. In this sense there is 
always need of a new evangelism. The 
basal proposition here is almost axio- 
matic. The most effective evangelism 
must be new, because, in the first place, 
it must get hold—a real hold—upon this 
ge tion ; and to do that with greatest 
power requires the retranslation of the 
great eternal Christian truths into the 
language and forms of conception which 
mean most to this generation. We may 
not be contented to have Christ and the 
Christian life less real than the realest 
thing of our time. For our time, too, 
this retranslation is peculiarly needed, be- 
cause of the marked intellectual changes 
which have gone on in the last seventy 
years. Though it is clear that the degree 
of this retranslation called for will vary 
in different communities. The end of all 
preaching is to bring those who hear into 
actual communion with the living God in 
Christ—into sharing his character and 
joy. That isa tremendous goal; and no 
preacher or other Christian witness can 
face it understandingly without feeling 
that if there is to be any approximation 
to that goal he must havedone absolutely 
with every trace of unreality, and, there- 
fore, must at least use language thor- 
oughly real to himself and to his hearers. 

Moreover, if he is to have any part in 
that most important work of any age— 
to help the young to make the transition 
from inherited opinions to faith and con- 
victions of their own—he must speak 


- both frankly and considerately. Frankly, 


in setting aside what seems clearly mis- 


_ taken in the older views, and in honestly 


subordinating non-essentials that had 
been held to be of primary. significance ; 
considerately, in proceeding in a truly 
constructive spirit, that makes it plain 
that something better replaces what is 
taken away. Without. frankness, the 
newer truth is not really expressed ; 
without considerateness, prejudice is 
aroused that shuts out the newer truth. 
Both qualities, manifestly, are particu- 
larly needed just now, if we are really to 
carry this peculiarly transition genera- 
tion squarely and strongly over to Chris- 
tianity, and to prevent the growing chasm 
between scholars in the church and the 
general membership of the church. 

But, perhaps, the greatest and the fun- 
damental Christian reason for an ever 


new evangelism is to be found in these 


two pregnant sentences of Fairbairn: 
“The church, so long as it believes in 
the divinity of its Founder, is bound to 
have a history which shall consist of 
successive and progressively successful 
attempts to return tohim. He can never 
be transcended ; all it can ever be is con- 
tained in him ; but its ability to interpret 
him and realize his religion ought to be 
a developing ability.” And that ‘‘de- 
yeloping ability” ought to mean, just 


so far, a new evangelism. No genera- 
tion ever had a greater opportunity at 
just this point than this generation; and 
the sense of it, in spite of its difficulty, 
ought to go through one like the blast 
of a trumpet. 


THE PRESUPPOSITIONS 


Three great presuppositions may be 
said, perhaps, to underlie more or less 
consciously the new evangelism of our 
time, so far as it is a fact, and to deter- 
mine its tone and method. First, that 
religion ts life, that to be saved is to come 
into a sharing of God’s own character and 
life, that every man of us, therefore, is 
bound to make the fight for character, 
that there is no escape except by char- 
acter. This is becoming increasingly 
clear to all branches of the church both 
for the present and the future life. And 
face to face with that inevitable fight for 
character, the solemn earnestness of life 
deepens upon both speaker and hearer. 
It is no question of transactions, human 
or divine, but of the real achievement of 
real character. And you watch the mor- 
tal struggle with new sense of the mean- 
ing of sin and of distance from God, and 
of the need of a Divine Deliverer. 

Second, the one indispensable condition 
of conquest is, that a man should put 
himself in the presence of the great reali- 
ties, in the presence of the best, in the pres- 
ence of the supreme fact of history, 
Jesus Christ. Whether in any given case 
of temptation a man will conquer de- 
pends upon his power to keep his atten- 
tion fixed upon those higher motives and 
considerations which ought to prevail ; 
and ability to do that depends chiefly 
upon previous habits of attention to the 
greatest and best. The very greatest 
mission, therefore, of the preacher, the 
very essence of his calling, is to make 
men see these greatest realities and val- 
ues, above all and summing up all, to 
make men see Christ—so to bring these 
realities and values home to men, that 
they shall surely count and become the 
dominant realities of life. 

This would mean, in the third place, 
that the preacher must himself be a seer 
and a witness. The Christian witness 
must personally see and experience the 
spiritual world. He cannot reach it as 
the result of mere argument; still less 
can another hand it over to him as a com- 
pleted product in any theological system. 
The preacher’s first great responsibility, 
therefore, is to put himself in the pres- 
ence of these highest values, and let them 
make their own inevitable impression 
upon him, work in him their own convic- 
tion of reality. Only so can he come into 
any spiritual life that is his own. He 
may not simply imitate or repeat the ex- 
pression of the life of another; he needs 
life in himself, and that life will find its 
own expression. And the highest pos- 
sible service, in turn, therefore, that the 
preacher can do for other men, is to help 
them into the presence of the great real- 
ities and values, to help them find these 
alive and real, to put them, so far as an- 


other can, face to face with the supreme 
self-revelation of God—the inner life of 
Christ. 

The preacher, then, is primarily a wit- 
ness. He has the right to speak at all 
because he has first found the spiritual 
world a reality to himself. To this that 
is real to him, he simply bears witness. 
This is finally, in any sphere, the one 
great thing we can do for another—to 
bear witness, to inspire him through 
witness to that in which we live, to share, 
so far as.we may, our vision with him. 
It is no accident, then, that Jesus’ pro- 
gram for Christianity is, in Professor 
Bosworth’s language, ‘‘the conquest of 
the world by a campaign of testimony.’” 
Christianity is a purely moral and spirit- 
ual religion, It exists, therefore, at all 
only in the convictions and love and loy- 
alty of hearts. None of these can be 
compelled; they can only be won—kin- 
dled from heart to heart. All the rest is 
only machinery. The only possible con- 
quest, then, for Christianity is by loving 
witness. As from the beginning, there 
must be simple and real sense of good 
news to be handed on from heart to heart. 
We can only bear witness; we cannot 
force the best—not even Christ himself 
—on any man; but we are to bear wit-. 
ness. ‘‘ You shall be witnesses for me.” 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSKH, BOSTON, JAN. 9 


Mrs. G. W. Peirce, reading from John 17, 
spoke of the Christian’s union with Christ. 
Mrs. Shaw, for ten years a missionary in the 
province of Shantung, China, under the Pres- 
byterian Board, spoke of the trial of mission- 
ary mothers in the necessary separation from 
their children, and interested all present in. 
the families.of two of the recent martyrs in 
China, Mr. Davis and Mr. Williams, as she- 
showed a group picture of Mrs. Davis with 
her three boys, and Mrs. Williams with her 
three girls. 

In connection with the Madura Mission and 
the workers there, Mrs. Capron called atten- 
tion to Dr. Washburn’s article in the January 
Life and Light, Famous Women of India, and - 
spoke of the possibilities of work among that 
people and of her own experience. 

Dr. Pauline Root aroused sympathy for the 
younger missionaries in that field, as she 
spoke of them individually with their various 
gifts, and said the hardest thing to contend 
with is the thought that they are not well 
backed up by the churches at home, while so 
much work is waiting to bedone. On arecent 
tour through several Western states she has 
found much to encourage in the life of the 
young people. 

Mrs. Theodora Crosby Bliss was welcomed, 
returning to make her home in Boston, now 
that Dr. E. M. Bliss has accepted the New 
England secretaryship of the Tract Society. 
Among other things she told of a meeting 
which she once attended in an Ohio farmhouse 
of three rooms, where more than twenty 
women gathered—a poor, illiterate company. 
After listening to a little account of Christian 
work in the world and the need for it, one 
woman drew up to her and, with earnest 
eyes looking into her face, said, ‘‘ What do 
you suppose the Lord will do with we uns. 
who don’t do nothin’ ?” 


~ 
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Why the Missionaries Loved Minister Buck of Japan 


The United States minister to Japan, 
Col. A. E. Buck, died suddenly of heart 
failure on Dec. 4, while engaged in the 
annual duck hunt with the imperial party 
ten miles from the legation. His im- 
perial highness, Prince Kan-in, who rep- 
resented the emperor, together with the 
members of the imperial household and 
of the diplomatic corps who were present, 
rendered all assistance in their power, 
and escorted the body, covered with im- 
perial drapery, to the legation. 

As soon as the sad news was known, 
the legation grounds were filled with the 
carriages of the nobility of Japan and 
of the diplomatic corps, together with 
American citizens, mourning the loss of 
ene of the noblest representatives our 
nation has ever hadin Japan. No tribute 
to his worth and to the exceptionally 
high regard in which the Japanese held 
him was more marked than the tears 
that were shed by one and another as 
they reverently left their cards at the 
legation. Marquis Ito was not the only 
man whose cheeks were wet. And the 
message of the empress that accom- 
panied her basket of rare flowers ex- 
pressed truly the feelings of multitudes 
of the noblest ladies of Japan: ‘“‘I send 
these flowers, not as the empress, but as 
a woman toa woman.” Again and again 
is heard from the Japanese: ‘“‘He was 
the best beloved of all the representa- 
tives of foreign nations.” 

The private funeral was held at the 
legation, Dr. D. C. Greene, D. D., officiat- 
ing. The public funeral was held in the 
cathedral of the Episcopal church, in the 
presence of the special representatives of 
their Majesties, the emperor and the em- 
press; members of the imperial house- 
hold, a good number of the nobility and the 
diplomatic corps, and American citizens, 
ladies and gentlemen, filled the house to 
its utmost capacity. Large numbers 
were turned away, owing to the inability 
of accommodating over four hundred. 
Bishop McKim took charge of the servy- 
ice, which included no address or sermon. 
The casket was surrounded with and 
almost buried in wreaths which could 
only faintly represent the love and deep 
respect of all who knew him. Major 
O. E. Wood, military attaché of the lega- 
tion, was ordered by cable from Wash- 
ington to accompany the body to the 
United States. 

‘What a noble man we have lost,’ is 
the thought in manya mind. He was a 
gentleman as well as an able diplomat. 
He loved society, and no American min- 
ister has used the legation with such a 
generous open door as he has, in which 
Mrs. Buck took her part with a like 
generosity. He was serious and earnest, 
yet full of fun at a moment’s notice. At 
the duck hunt he was one of the first to 
catch a duck, and then this man of sey- 
enty smilingly said, ‘Now, I’m going 
to break the record.” The words were 
hardly out of his mouth when he fell 
and gasped, and that was the end. 

As a minister he was wholly open- 
minded, and as capable of seeing the 
rights of Japan as those of the United 


By Rey. J. H. De Forest, D. D, 


States. And there are constantly ques- 
tions arising between United States citi- 
zens and the Japanese Government that 
require a high order of judgment to see 
aright. Speaking about one of these per- 
plexing questions only three days before 
his death, he made a remark worthy 
of being the ideal of every diplomat, 
*““No power on earth can make me do 
what I think wrong.” In two of these 
intricate questions, where neither side 
would yield, Colonel Buck advised arbitra- 
tion. His dispatch book shows his care- 
ful, judicial method of keeping his Govy- 
ernment informed, and gives his grounds 
for regarding the claims of his nationals 
as just or unjust. 

He frankly confessed that he had 
doubts, when he first arrived in Japan, 
as to the value and necessity of mis- 
sionary work in this land. But he as 
frankly revised his opinion and said in 
public, ‘‘ The missionaries have done more 


COL, A. E, BUCK 


for the lasting good of Japan than all 
other agencies combined.” He cordially 
welcomed these Christian workers to the 
legation, and at one time he invited four 
hundred to a lavish reception. Whensur- 
prise was expressed that he should be on 
such pleasant terms with missionaries, 
he said: “There is no reason why I 
shouldn’t invite missionaries here the 
same as I do travelers and merchants, 
especially as I like them equally well.” 
And the guests at the last legation din- 
ner were almost entirely missionaries. 

Colonel Buck was the first representa- 
tive of the United States here to recog- 
nize those communities of American 
citizens living in the interior, far away 
from the open ports. To be sure, such 
communities are made up entirely of 
missionaries, but that made no difference 
to Colonel Buck, unless to make him 
more willing to show them attentions. 
As soon as he learned that no minister 
or consul had ever paid a visit to such 
United States citizens, he said: ‘“‘Then 
I will. As citizens of our republic they 
are worthy of official recognition.” 

His visit with Mrs. Buck to Sendai 
as the guests of the missionaries was a 
surprise to the mayor and prominent 
gentlemen of the city, who hastened to 
tender him a dinner. They were yet 
more surprised by his courteous reply, 
thanking them for the honor, but stat- 


ing that he had come as the guest of the 
American citizens there, and that he 
would be delighted to accept, provided he 
could without interfering with the plans 
of his hosts. From that time the mis- 
sionary community of Sendai was recog- 
nized as one under the warm approval 
of the highest representative of the 
United States in Japan. 

Colonel and Mrs. Buck haye recognized 
the missionary body in a manner that 
forms a sharp contrast with what pre- 
ceded them. He was recently told that 
no future minister would do for mis- 
sionaries what he had done, buggphe 
kindly said that if an Eastern man was 
his successor there would be no discount 
on that line. And he added that there 
were three or four splendid men waiting 
for his shoes. 

We have lost a noble friend. When 
President McKinley appointed him, he 
said, “‘ Buck, I’m glad you are a God- 
fearing and church-going man.” And 
when his successor comes, we pray he 
may be worthy of the place thus vacant, 
aman sympathetic with all that is good 
in the Japanese people, an open-minded, 
impartial, just judge, a lover of right- 
eousness, and one whe will uphold the 
best traditions of our great republic. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


* Bishop Hurst of the Methodist Episcopal 
Charch has resigned as chancellor of the 
American University, and Bishop C. C. Me- 
Cabe has taken his place. 


Rey, R. J. Campbell has become perma- 
nently responsible for the Thursday noon 
service in City Temple, London, which Dr. 
Parker made so distinct a feature of London 
life. 
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The London Missionary Society has pur- . 


chased the new Livingstone House at Stam- 
ford Hill, Stoke Newington, Eng. This prop- 
erty is to be used as a home for mission- 
aries on a furlough. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer writes enthusiastically of 
his reception in Jamaica, the Anglican arch- 
bishop presiding at his services for the stimu- 
lation of Christian activity. Thousands have 
crowded into the theater gospel services. 


Farewell services have just been held in 
Exeter Hall, London, for 181 missionaries of 
the Church Missionary Society, fifty-eight of 
whom were new, and 123 were returning after 
furlough. One of the ladies, Mrs. Wilson, 
is'a daughter of David Livingstone, and a 
granddaughter of Robert Moffat. 

The Japan Sabbath Alliance has held its 
first annual meeting. Rev. H. Kosaki is 
president. Its purpose is educational and 
reformatory; missionaries, Y. M. C. A. work- 
ers and native Christian pastors are stand- 
ing back of it with the hope in mind of mak- 
ing the Christian rest and worship day more 
generally honored and observed in Japan. 


President Doggett of the International Y. 
M. C, A. Training School at Springfield, 
Mass., was able to announce, at the opening 
session of 1903, the completion of the $50,000 
endowment fund. The largest gift was from 
the Parmelee Memorial Fand, $10,000. The 
property and equipment of the school is val- 
ued at $125,000, and among the eighty-seven 
students are several who are fitting for assocl- 
ation work in non-Christian lands, 
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The 


Synopsis of Earlier Chapters 


CHAPTER L., Duncan McLeod's “This Do.’ — 
‘Duncan McLeod, head assayer of the Annie 
Laurie Mine, contends with his friend, John Hope, 
president of the mine, that “ This do”? compasses 
the gospel. He maintains that Drummond and 
Sheldon so teach. John undertakes to establish 
the contrary from Drummond’s biography, but 
makes little headway because of Duncan’s vehe- 
mence. He recalls, too, Duncan’s splendid influ- 
ence and deeds at the mine. Duncan, however, is 
ill at ease under his ‘‘ Deeds are the things.” 

CHAPTER II., John Hope, Weaver's Son, of Fail 
River.—John Hope is son of a weaver of Fall 
River. The family allows itself three luxuries, 
books, giving, and a four days’ outing each sum- 
mer in New York. They visit not only libraries 
and art galleries, but tenement houses. The fa- 
ther, from what the latter reveal, tells his children 
the kind of monument mother and father covet. 
Jobn, barely in his teens, invents an electrical in- 
strument, the patent on which, after receiving a 
terrible browbeating, he sells to one of tre great 
electrical concerns for ten thousand dollars. ‘‘ The 
way out.” 

CHAPTER III., He Registers a Vow, and Chooses 
iis Weapon. —During his preparatory course for 
college, John Hope discovers that his electrical in- 
vention is yielding the concern that bought it many 
times the amount annually which was grudgingly 
paid him for the patent. He vows holy vengeance 
on & monetary system under which this could occur. 
His college and his student life are his preliminary 
choice of weapons for fulfilling his vow; the busi- 
ness life is his ultimate choice. He meets Henry 
Drummond ; visits Scotland; there comes to know 
Duncan MeLeod, a metallurgical expert; the two 
dedicate themselves to mining in the Rockies. 
**The Divide of the World.” 

CHAPTER IV., Two Women of Stirling.—Janet 
McLeod, by the evening lamp, in her humble home 
beneath the Castle Rock of Stirling, Scotland, reads 
a letter from her son Duncan, written from the 
Annie Laurie Mine in Colorado. It tells of mining, 
th3 men, the mine itself, its prosperity, and its aim 
for more than dividends. Duncan has come to own 
a tenth interest in the mine. In saving a life he 
has brought on an illness in which his life seems 
to him to have been wrongly keyed, and in which 
he has also found out 2 thing about a young woman. 
He hopes she will call on his mother. The letter is 
hardly finished when she, Kathleen Gordon, ap- 
pears. The two womenexchange letters. ‘* Dresden 
and the Louvre.’’ 


Chapter V. 
THE MAKING OF A SCOT 


ANET McLEOD 
was too wise a 
woman to infer 
from the tender 
moments in her 
little parlor that 
the battle was 
won. Shegreatly 
feared, on the 
contrary, that it 
was lost. There- 
fore the impor- 
tunity of her 
prayer when 
Kathleen Gordon 
had gone. It was 

r with strong cry- 
ing and tears. Had you heard ity you 
would have known more about Duncan 
McLeod and his spiritual inheritance 
than this history can tell. 

Now she is sitting before ae open 
Bible again. Her face has in it the look 
at once of solicitude and triumph. She 
has laid Duncan’s letter to Kathleen 
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upon the pages, which are open at the 
story of Isaac and Rebekah. But she will 
not read if until she has cleared her 
thinking after the tumult of the day, and 
especially of the evening. 

Neither Duncan nor his mother was 
superstitious. They both had, neverthe- 
less, a certain second-sight. Janet dated 
it, more especially in her own case and 
in her son’s, from Duncan’s reaching the 
age of twelve. They had, in that year, 
studied together the childhood of Jesus. 
The mother wanted her boy to be as like 
as possible to the Boy of twelve in the 
temple. She was working out in her own 
mind, too, and sharing it with her child, 
a way for the natural boy Jesus to be- 
come the Jesus of the ministry. She 
was too keen to accept, as the study 
went on, any “double personality” the- 
ory. Mary’s son, she knew, was as really 
a boy as Duncan, and as really a man as 
her hero of the Indian Mutiny. But, as 
she assuredly believed, and as her pro- 
foundest insight taught her, he was also 
God. How, then, came the transition be- 
tween Jesus at twelve in the temple, and 
Jesus some twenty years later on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and as sought 
by the Greeks? 

Using child’s language, and reasoning 
as a well endowed child might, they med- 
itated this subject for weeks, coming by 
slow stages to an inference. Janet’s 
Scripture for the inference —for this 
Scotch woman had a habit of tying every 
serious thing to her Bible—was the 
words: ‘‘The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him.” 

Whatever more there was in Jesus, 
they said to themselves, a boy and a man 
were in him. To that which he became, 
the boy’s and the man’s behavior was the 
key. God himself could not have made 
the Jesus of the transfiguration, and the 
Jesus whom the Greeks sought, except 
the boy and the man had done their part. 
Nor was it an easy thing for the boy and 
the man to attain tosuch behavior. It was 
a boy’s and a man’s fight. Might not 
eyery boy and man approximate such a 
fight ? 

To this principle mother and son thence- 
forth shaped their lives. Both set them- 
selves to be always about their Father’s 
business. Both set themselves to supply 
the simple but profound conditions of 
character and of spiritual life. They 
were, as they deemed, to be simple- 
hearted, human, joyous. Had not Jesus 
known children’s games? But they were 
to work, nevertheless, the works of Him 
that sent them. As they were much in 
prayer, would not God also speak to 
them? This was their belief; and they 
believed, from time to time, in no over- 


wrought way, that God did so speak.. 


What he said to them, or seemed to say, 
was mainly in the range of duties made 
clear and sweet to them, of inner com- 
fort and of inspiration for living. But 
not always. To these true, earnest, God- 
acquainted persons, the veil of the future, 
at times, seemed also to lift. 

They were both certain, for example, 
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Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 


during Duncan’s getting ready for Edin- 
burgh, that the way which looked a blank 
wall, would open thither, though neither 
divined how. Similarly, during his un- 
dergraduate years, both came to know 
that the Christian ministry, for which he 
had been intended, would not be his, 
though they hardly knew why. As little 
did they know what other work was for 
him. Janet knew, too, and presently 
Duncan did, that his work would lie 
largely in foreign lands, and his reading 
thenceforth included many volumes of 
travels. The value, both to mother and 
son, of these foreknowings,—which had 
not a tinge of superstition or of fatalism 
in them, but which were as simple and 
natural and joyous as the praying of the 
two,—no one could measure. Their pur- 
pose, their preparation,—as in this read- 
ing of travels,—and their faith focused 
at these as yet unverified certainties of 
the future with a love and passion tonic 
and inspiring. Faith was, indeed, for 
them, the ‘‘assurance of things hoped 
for 

What were the keys to this secret of 
the Lord? Blameless living, absolute 
sincerity, high purpose, steeping them- 
selves in the life and spirit of patriarchs, 
lawgivers, psalmists, prophets, apostles ; 
above all, a constant resting in God. 
Janet still treasured the letter of John 
Gordon, banker and ironmaster, saying 
that, as he had no son to speak in the 
Evangel, he begged her that a lad so 
rugged and joyous and devout as hers, 
and who, in the Stirling high schoo], was 
making such an honorable record, might, 
at his charges, attend the university. 
Also, a letter from Prof. Archibald 
Geikie, about midway of the Edinburgh 
course, saying he was sure that her son 
was predestined to read God’s thoughts 
in the rocks even more than in ancient 
Hebrew and Greek. 

When, therefore, Janet read the words 
in Duncan’s letter: ‘‘ If a young person, 
fair and tall, and comparable to none 
I know but Janet McLeod, shall look 
into our small house, God will have sent 
her, and all will be well. Grant her, I 
pray you, my mother, aught she shall 
ask. But, if she come not, God means 
otherwise,”’—she felt that another mean- 
ing of the future was about to be dis- 
closed. And between her thankfulness 
for Duncan’s and Douglas Campbell’s 
spared lives, for the prosperity of both 
of them, for Duncan’s promise that she 
should visit Colorado the next summer, 
and her solicitude about the ‘“‘ young 
person, fair and tall,” her entire day 
was aprayer. She walked to St. Ninian 
in the early afternoon and read to Mar- 
garet Campbell the less confidential parts 
of Duncan’s letter, and the two women 
commingled their tears and songs of 
thanksgiving. Janet could ill spare the 
time that day to go to Margaret, but the 
news was too good to keep. She re- 
minded herself, also, of the Scripture’s 
disapproval of holding back good tidings. 
She worked all the harder when she got 
back. 
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Throughout the day, and even when 
praying, Janet would from time to time 
find herself wondering whom Duncan had 
in mind. His acquaintance was large in 
Edinburgh and elsewhere in Scotland. 
Would some young woman, passing 
through Stirling, call upon her out of 
respect forherson? Orcould it be some 
one she herself knew in her native town ? 
Among these last she thought of several, 
but most of Kathleen; and yet, from 
Duncan’s never having seemed to think 
of her, from the very distinct set of 
Kathleen’s life in scholarly and altruistic 
directions, and from their wide difference 
in means and social position, Janet tried 
to dismiss the thought of her, lest she be 
disappointed. 

Do, however, what she would, over and 
over again throughout the day the face of 
the child Kathleen, in her Bible-class, 
before Kathleen’s college days, would in- 
trude itself. Once Janet found herself 
in a reverie, her work fallen to the floor, 
and the fire burnt low,—she never could 
tell how long it lasted,—recalling the 
child’s mobile and strangely winning 
face, her unselfish ways, her rare insight 
into Scripture, her fondness for her hum- 
ble teacher, and the renown she had since 
won at Girton College, Cambridge, and 
in philanthropic work in several British 
. eities. She remembered, too, with quick- 
ened pulse, how Kathleen had not forgot- 
ten her, though their lives had grown 
apart; but how, on the contrary, once a 
year, at the Christmas season, if not 
oftener, she had called; and how, on 
Janet’s birthday, which the child had 
been wont to make much of, there never 
failed still to arrive some remembrance— 
a book by Professor Bruce, or a volume 
of Prof. Robertson Smith’s, or something 
of Henry Drummond’s, with such words 
on the fly leaf as only Kathleen could 
write. Now she thought of it, too, was 
not Duncan’s haying maintained abso- 
lute silence about her significant? ‘“O 
God!” Janet was roused from her rev- 
erie by hearing herself say,—‘‘O God! if 
such a woman, so winsome, so tender, so 
good, so able, might be for Duncan !’’— 
but she did not let herself finish the 
_ prayer, so shamefaced was she. 

All this rushed back on her afresh when 
she heard Kathleen dismiss her carriage, 
and hastened to open for her the door. 
Her heart and her hope beat high. Had 
not Duncan said, ‘‘God will have sent 
her, und all will be well”? But when 
she saw that fine creature, dressed so per- 
fectly, sitting opposite her, and looked 
into the open, frank eyes, and saw her so 
self-possessed, so tender, and yet so 
strong,—her heart sank. And though 
Janet had held her self-possession, too, 
and though they both had been greatly 
moved during the half hour,—as Janet 
thought it all over, she despaired. Stand- 
ing, thus, inside the closed door, with the 
carriage wheels receding, she found her- 
self saying: “She will be good to Dun- 
ean. She will carefully ascertain the 
facts, and think them through. That is 
why she asked for the letter. But her 
heart will either have gone to another, or 
to God’s work. Oh, ma’ puir laddie, God 
help ye!” 

But that was before her prayer. She 
has wrestled since. She has read, more- 
over: “The Lord God of heaven, which 
took me from my father’s house, and 
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from the land of my kindred,... he 
shall send his angel before thee, and thou 
shalt take a wife unto my son from 
thence.’’ She has read of the sign asked 
by Abraham’s servant to be fulfilled. 
She has heard him exultingly tell: ‘‘ And 
before I had done speaking in mine heart, 
behold, Rebekah came forth with her 
pitcher on her shoulder.” She has heard 
the question: “Wilt thou go with this 
man?” and Rebekah’s swift, womanly 
reply: ‘‘I will go.’’ She has, in short, 
found wings again. So, with a face be- 
speaking at once solicitude and triumph, 
she opens Duncan’s letter, spreads it out 
over the love story of so long ago, and 
reads: 


** Annie Laurie Mine, October 20. 
**My DEAR Miss GORDON: 

“This letter will surprise you. 

“Tt surprises me, so stupid and so blind 
have I been. 

“Moreover, as I see it now, I have been 
rude to you. Not in anything done,— 
God forbid!—but in things undone. 
Such kindness as you have shown my 
mother should haye received some ac- 
knowledgment fromme. Will you please 
forgive me? 

“In a letter to my mother, going by 
the same mail as this, I have told her of 
seeing, when it was necessary for him 
and for me, Douglas Campbell’s Margaret 
and her bairns at St. Ninian, as if I were 
there. I saw more, which I did not tell 
my mother. 

“T saw a small girl’s face, bending with 
my mother’s over an open Bible. I saw 
the love between them, and how the 
small girl helped my mother perhaps 
more than my mother helped her. 

“‘Miss Gordon, I loved that girl. I told 
no one. I did not tell myself. She is 
not, I said, for me. Hence the fury of 
my work and my honors in the high 
school. It was the only way I could ban- 
ish that girl’s face. But, with all my 
work, it would come back to me. I saw 
it in Stirling. Isawit at Edinburgh. It 
followed me in my walks on the Calton 
Hill, around Arthur’s Seat, on the Braid 
Hills, and by the Forth. It looked out at 
me from Latin, Greek, Hebrew, from cal- 
culus, from biology, from the rocks Pro- 
fessor Geikie unsealed for us. 

“Then I struck Drummond. He was a 
lone man. We men talked much of that. 
When we had put everything together 
we concluded that he had turned his face 
from that life of love for which he was 
better fitted than any living man, to do 
Christ’s work. Then I had my escape, 
walking, as I fancied, in Drummond’s 
steps. It turns out, I am glad to say, 
to have been no escape, but I only so dis- 
covered the other day when I almost died 
for Douglas Campbell, and when I saw, 
for his sake, his Margaret as if present, 
and also saw that girl. 

“Think me not eerie. It never hap- 
pened but once. Then two lives de- 
pended on it. Also, an emancipation 
from a great blindness required it, and 
God was good, as when he sent the ladder 
to misguided Jacob. 

‘*Miss Gordon, do you think that, after 
a while, you could love me? 

“T have written my mother, as I said. 
The letter is very full. Douglas Camp- 
bell’s affairs as well as mine required it, 
In it I have neither mentioned nor im- 
plicated you. But the letter is so writ- 
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ten that, should you look in on her, she 
will understand enough, I think, to let 
you see it. But, if you do not go, she 
will never know, nor connect you with 
it. So please be quite free, Miss Gordon, 
not to go. But, if you see the letter, it 
will tell you things about me that you 
ought to know ; if, that is to say, you can 
think seriously of this matter at all. 

‘What shall I say more? 

“Tn character, in attainments, in deeds, 
I hope I could merit your respect. I have 
been fortunate in this mine; and I be- 
lieve that your father, if he looked up my 
affairs, would feel it not imprudent, as 
regards my ability suitably to care for 
you, to approve my suit. 

“But, Miss Gordon, there is no man 
living that is worthy of you. I think, 
too, of your renown, of your place among 
the best forces of our British life, and I 
almost reproach myself for speaking. 

“Yet I cannot but speak. It is my 
right, and yours,—the right of loving, 
and of being loved. If youcan say me, 
Yes, nO man on earth will be so blessed. 
I hope, too, that it will bless you. If 
you cannot, a horror of great darkness 
will fall; but it can never shut out, 
thank God, that girl’s face bending over 
my mother’s Bible. To have only that 
will be better than if I had all other 
faces. 

‘“My dear Kathleen,—forgive my call- 
ing you so just once,—I love you. God 
bless you! Always yours, 

{DUNCAN McLEop.” 

“But for the learning,” cries Janet 
McLeod, ‘it’s the same letter his father 
wrote me after the Relief of Lucknow. 
Starvation opened my Duncan’s een, and 
the peril in the shaft opened oor bairn’s. 
Ay, and when my Duncan was back from 
the Mutiny, and told how the hunger 
wrought in him, he added that his father, 
though but a lad then, saw, when hard 
pressed amidst the battle of the Nile, the 
child face of her that, ten years after, 
became his wife,—saw, and by the sight 
overcame. O God, that the same blessed 
outcome may be to oor Duncan and 
Kathleen !” 

Thereupon, with streaming face, she 
seeks her chamber, after a day so event- 
ful, there to wrestle through the night 
watches for the twain. z 

Oh, scoffers at prayer! oh, respecters 
but neglecters of it! in a world in which 
men are appointed to be co-workers with 
God, and in which the supreme forces. 
are psychic,—little do you know how 
much you yourselves owe of blessing to 
intercessory prayer, or how much of all 
that is strongest and sweetest in life has 
that for its initial ! 

But God alone knows the true answer, 
when prayers conflict as they seemed to 
that night. 

For it is ten o’clock at Stirling House, 
Liverpool. The settlement’s day’s work 
isdone. The residents of the house have 
been along the docks all day bringing 
sunshine and hope into the wretched 
homes of the dockers, and conducting 
the Kindergarten teaching, the Mothers” 
Meeting work, the Night School instruc- 
tion, and the Boys’ and Girls’ Club cam- 
paigns, It has been a day of successes. 
The successes have proved their genuine- 
ness by the dissatisfied feeling they have 
left in the workers. “What are these 
among so many?” and, “ Who is suffi- 
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cient for these things?” they ask one 
another as they assemble for the devo- 
tions which end each day, but which, this 
night, are turned into a vigil of prayer 
for a special object. 

The leader reads, out of the Acts, the 
account of Barnabas, leaving the great 
work begun at Antioch toseek Saul. “It 
was Miss Gordon,” she says, as she lays 
down the Bible, “‘who suggested this 

settlement ; for whose town it is named ; 
\who has brought each one of us into the 
work ; and whose supervision of it, with 

_ frequent bits of actual residence, seems 
indispensable to its continued success. 
And now Melbourne, where Henry Drum- 
mond made so profound an impression, 
summons her to begin a Social Settle- 
ment there, and to organize the entire 
Australian work. The matter before this 
vigil of prayer, is, Can Stirling House give 
her up? Can England spare her? Sub- 
missive to God’s will, we believe it right, 
nevertheless, to lay on him our burden, 
pleading that she may remain to do the 
work that lieth next. Until that is 
stronger,—as for the large but still infant 
work at Antioch, Barnabas went to seek 
Saul,—shall we not intercede that we 
may retain Miss Gordon? The time is 
now yours.” 

Some one thereupon gently starts,— 


“ Work, for the night is coming ’”’ ; 
and some one else,— 
“ Rescue the perishing ”’ ; 
‘and yet another,— 
“ Saviour, I follow on, guided by thee” ; 


and then the depths are broken up, and 
_ prayer after prayer, almost agonizing in 
quality, ascends. Young women from 
Chester and Lincoln, from Salisbury and 
Carlisle, from York and Birmingham and 
London, follow one another. One tells 
her heavenly Father of a life of luxury, 
another of a life of doubt, another of a 
life nearing a great sin, left, each, for 
this saving work in the vast seaport. 
‘They thank God that ever he led their 
steps to Girton College ; that Miss Gor- 
don was there; that she gave learning 
& new meaning for them; that she lifted 
it higher than they had ever esteemed it, 
and yet subordinated it to character, to 
spiritual living and to daily service. 

*“O God,” pleads she that has spoken 
of a life nearing a great sin,—‘‘O God, 

_ ships dropped down the. Mersey this day 
for India, for China, for Japan, for Af- 
rica, for South America, for Canada, for 
the United States, for the Mediterranean, 
for Spain, for France, for the Baltic. 
Wegotoall. All come to us. Is there, 
O God, any work beneath the southern 
cross so pivotal and needy as Liverpool’s? 
And, O blessed Lord, do not we, too, need 
Miss Gordon? Consider Girton. Con- 
sider us girls. Let not our feet slip. 
But who, after Jesus, can so hold us as 
she?”—and the prayer is dissolved in a 
sobbing as if heart would break. 

There, then, we leave them, past mid- 
night, pleading; and, returning to the 
small house in Stirling, just as there is 
the faintest flush in the eastern sky, we 
find Janet McLeod still wrestling that 
Kathleen may go to Colorado, as Stirling 
House is wrestling that she may stay in 
Great Britain. Janetis very weary, and 
seems, in her weariness, to hear a Voice, 
saying, “Let me go, for the day break- 
eth’’; to which, with all the might of her 
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nature, she makes reply, ‘“‘I will not let 
thee go, except thou bless me.” And 
now, prescient of victory, she adds: “O 
my God, who grantedst the face to Nel- 
son’s hard pressed gunner; who grantedst 
the face to the man starving at Luck- 
now; and who, now, hast yet again 
granted the face for the rescue 0’ Doug- 
las an’ Duncan,—mercifully do for oor 
ain laddie as thou didst for them that 
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feared thy name afore him, and whose 
bluid is his! O oor Saviour, be that gude 
to gie Duncan Kathleen !” 

An hour later the rising sun, thrusting 
its bar of gold between curtain and win- 
dow casing, lays it across a sleeping face, 
as it had been the face of an angel. 


Chapter VI., entitled A Caledonian Cap- 
tain of Finance, will appear next week. 


In and Around New York 


A Beecher Memorial 


The Beecher memorial building represents 
the ambition of Dr. Hillis and his fellow- 
workers to make Plymouth Church all in 
their day that it was in Mr. Beecher’s day. 
Not that it has gone backward, but times 
have gone forward. Dr. Hillis looks forward 
to a Plymouth that shall have a multiform 
work, perhaps combining in one plant what 
is now carried on in three. The decision of 
a school board to erect a school next door to 
Plymouth compelled the disclosure of the am- 
bition. The board has now receded from its 
intention, and Dr. Hillis and Plymouth will 
at once put the first part of their plan into 
effect. This plan consists in bringing the 
remains of Plymouth’s famous pastor from 
Greenwood and reinterring them in a plot in 
Orange Street, where the grave may be read- 
ily visited. Above the grave it is intended to 
erect a tomb such as one may see abroad, a 
work of art befitting the subject and the man. 
Plymouth has long had many features of the 
modern church. They have not been the so- 
called institutional, but they have filled the 
social, educational and in some senses reli- 
gious needs of a neighborhood, as have Hall 
Memorial House and others on the Heights. 
Now it is purposed to enlarge Plymouth’s 
plant by erecting on Orange Street adjoining 
the church a modern building, equipped for 
all parish purposes. It will be a hive of 
neighborhood activity, wherein Plymouth, in 
ways of which Mr. Beecher never dreamed, 
will reach and touch and influence the people. 
Later, if ideals are realized, other buildings 
will rise as needed, until the whole block 
may be covered, and Plymouth may become 
a preaching plant, as great in its day of new 
forms as in Mr. Beecher’s day of one form. 

Incidentaliy it is planned to place in this 
memorial house, first to be erected, relics in- 
teresting because they were of and from Mr. 
Beecher, but priceless because they, many of 
them, are essential parts of a struggle that 
affected the nation. Manuscript sermons 
against slavery and the original manuseript 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the pulpit from which 
Lyman Beecher preached against dueling 
after the death of Alexander Hamilton—these 
belong to the public, with Plymouth as custo- 
dian. Several meetings have been held in the 
interest of the plan, and Dr. Hillis has set 
forth in a sermon the services of Mr. Beecher 
to Plymouth, to Brooklyn and to the world. 
Committees have been named, and a notable 
beginning has been made on the $150,000 
needed to launch this project of Plymouth 
Church development. 


A New Assistant at Lewis Avenue 


This Brooklyn church has asked Mr. Edwin 
M. Martin, now pastor of a Wisconsin Pres- 
byterian church, to become assistant to Dr. 
Kent. Mr. Martin was present at the recent 
anniversary services in the church and made 
an excellent impression. He will begin regu- 
lar work Mareh 1, his particular duties to be 
among the young people and in the Bible 
school. Lewis Avenue’s twenty-fifth year 
was a prosperous one. It paid $7,500 on its 
mortgage and all bills had been met when 
the year closed. About fifty persons were re- 


ceived to fellowship at the January com- 
munion. 


A New Building for Madison Square 


Dr. Parkhurst’s church has practically de- 
cided to sell its present property to a large 
insurance company, which already owns all 
the square block except the lots on which the 
church buildings stand. The church is not, 
however, to desert its historic location, but 
is to erect a new modern building across the 
street. The new site is owned by the com- 
pany which purchases the present edifice, 
and when the transfer is made the church 
will receive a cash balance of $300,000 with 
which to build the new structure. The stated 
price to be paid for the old site and building 
is $1,050,000, while the new site is valued at 
$750,000. Oo. N. A. 


Notable Work in White Plains 


An independent neighborhood life in a 
rapidly growing section of White Plains, at 
least a mile from any other church, presented 
a somewhat unique situation to the fertile 
mind of Rey. William Dana Street, a relation 
of the late Dr. Owen Street and Dr. M. McG, 
Dana, both former pastors in Lowell. Mr. 
Street was formerly the assistant of Dr. A. E. 
Kittredge, and is now a lecturer at Union 
Seminary. A church was needed to lead the 
spiritual, educational and social forces, and the 
Congregational polity was peculiarly adapted 
to the situation. One was formed in 1901, 
with Mr. Street as pastor. For three months 
it met, not in a stable, but in a carpenter’s 
shop, with a stable adjoining. In December, 
1901, it entered its present $12,000 frame build- 
ing, which, seated with 250 chairs, can also be 
arranged easily for Sunday school purposes, 
Below are held the primary department, the 
young ladies’ prayer meeting, organized like 
a college fraternity, and the midweek service; 
and near by is a well-filled china closet, The 
church, organized with fifty-seven members, to- 
day numbers 123, of whom fifty. nineare adults, 
admitted on confession. The Sunday school, 
graded on lines parallel to the public school, 
has 160 members. An efficient organization 
of the women covers all the women’s work 
in the church, co-operates with the public 
schools and ministers relief to the neighbor- 
hood. 

The church has organized a union Sunday 
school association meeting, held in the fire 
engine house at Scarsdale, five miles away, 
into the Scardsdale Branch of the White 
Plains Church, which pays the salary of Mr. 
R. O. Pritchard, a student of Union Seminary, 
who spends three days of each week in Sears- 
dale, where Mr. Street and Mr. Pritchard 
alternately preach in the afternoon, and the 
latter assists in the evening service of the 
home church. A study of “the origins of 
faith” shows that of this rarely efficient or- 
ganization the official board consists of two 
former Presbyterians, two besides the pas- 
tor from the Reformed Church, one each of 
Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, one with- 
out preference and one by confession. So 
much of Christian unity and power in one 
year’s work! So much of efficient Christian 
preparation also for the Greater New York, 
when it shall march a little further north to 
annex new cities and towns. F. B. M. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Animals Going to School 


RECENT Corner had, you remet1- 
A ber, a college boy’s pen-and-ink 
postscript of himself ‘‘going to 
school,” with his little black dog fol- 
lowing him. I wondered at the time 
whether his dog really did, like Mary’s 
little lamb, go to school. But now I find 
that all animal children go to school, for 


On The Way I have just been 


reading Dr. Long’s 
fo School — new book, “School 


of the Woods,” in 
which he makes it 
plain thatthe young 
animals all learn 

; how to do things 
ret their parents. He thinks that we 
have explained the knowledge of the 
brute creation too much by instinct—or 
heredity, as the scientific people call it 
—and that little foxes and fawns and 
fishhawks are taught by their father and 
mother in the first few weeks of their 
lives, just as boys and girls are in their 
first few years. 

He describes all this in real stories of 
what he has himself seen in the woods, 
otters, deer, partridges, porcupines—the 
latter, I suppose, like the one which 
Alfred and the other boys captured for 
my benefit up in New Hampshire—pa- 
tiently giving their children lessons as to 
getting food and other necessary things 
which they must know before they go 
out into the great wilderness world to 

earn their own 
What the Fawns iiving. No doubt 


7h st Anow ™any of you ob- 
ts tained this book 


es on Dee, 25, and I 
eee hope that many 
A others will be 
eo N charmed by its 
Zi) F FY fascinating chap- 


ters and its hun- 
dreds of clever pictures, two or three of 
which, by the courtesy of Mr. Ginn, the 
publisher, are copied here. 


THE EDUCATION OF A HORSE 


The teachability of one animal is suffi- 
ciently proved by our account of ‘Jim 
Key,” which has brought me many letters. 
A Massachusetts lady writes: 


I thank you for giving the delineation of 
that wonderful horse. I should think it be- 
yond credence were its truth not vouched for 
by the highest authority! We know that the 
horse is a very interesting animal, susceptible 
of training to do many things, but “‘ Jim Key” 
surpasses all that I ever heard before. B. 


A Western gentleman, who has differ- 
ent titles prefixed or affixed to his name, 
says: 


The marvelous story of that wonderful 
horse—it has gone out of our home to astonish 
and enlighten others. H, 


This is what a little boy says, which in- 
terests me still more: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have been to see Jim 
Key. Ithink heisa wonderful horse. Auntie 
gave him the word children to spell, and a 
boy gave him register, and he spelled both 
all right. I think number-work is the most 
wonderfullest thing he did. Did you see 


those slips on the backs of the chairs about | 


being kind to animals? I did, and I signed 
my name toone. Good-by from 


West Newton, Mass. Puitie W. 


Yes, I saw them, but I was so busy in 
watching the horse I did not take one, 
but I know it was the Band of Mercy 
pledge, which I see I have right before 
me, and it is this: 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures, 
and will try to protect them from cruel usage. 


It is on a-large calendar with a fine 
‘“*Pussy” picture on it, and many nice 
things about animals on the monthly 
leaves. Cornerers can have it by sending 
ten cents to Miss Olney, 346 Pine St., 
Providence, R. I1., to pay the postage. 
The one of the ‘“‘memory gems” that 
finds a response in my memory is the cau- 
tion not to “put iron or steel bits in a 
horse’s mouth in frosty weather without 
first warming them, as they will take the 
skin off the horse’s tongue.” My father 
told me that when I was a small boy, and 
one cold morning I was'so fearful that in 
bridling our old ‘‘Spot’’ I should put the 
bits in before they were warm enough, I 
just touched them to my own tongue 
first. I never tried that method again! 

CHILDREN WRITE ABOUT ANIMALS 

They never tire of doing that, showing 
their constant interest in them. 


Dear Mr. Martin: My little sister and I 
went to our auntie’s farm. They have two 
children, four kittens, two maltese and two 
black and white ones. We each had one to 
play with. I named mine Teddy and put a 
red, white and blue ribbon around its neck, 
but next time I weat to see it the mother cat 
had pulled it off. They have one big dog and 
about thirty-five cows, besides pigs, chickens 
and horses, 

We have one horse at home and he is brown. 
His name is Prinee. One day a little boy, 
whose father takes care of our horse, went 
into our barn and got Prince and rode all over 
with him. Prince is very much afraid of the 
ears. The little boy saw one coming so he 
turned the horse around and came back home, 
His mother said that his father might whip 
him, so he ate his supper and got into bed 
before his father got home, so he eseaped the 
whipping. He is only seven years old. I 
thank you very much for my certificate. 

Walton, N. Y. MARJORIE FE, 


How many animals in all can you count, 
including the children? What do you 
think of the little boy’s adventure ? 


What did 
a id he do tis Pip Way, 


that was wrong? 
What did hedothat ™ fo, ScA 
was wise? Should a: 

he have sat up and 
told his father 
about it? Perhaps 
his father belonged 
to the Band of Mercy and would not have 
whipped him ! 


Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you ever so much 
for the certificate. . . . My littlecanary, whose 
name is Wee Willie Winkie, came with us all 
the way from Minneapolis, where we used to 
live. One day we let Winkie out of his cage. 
He caught his foot in the cane bottom of a 
chair, and twisted his claw around, hurting 
himself quite badly. Afterward the claw 
dropped off. Mother says she thinks he has 
an abscess on his leg, like the President had, 
and I said he ought to feel very distinguished. 
I send —— for the blind children in India. 

Fall River, Mass. Dororny §. 


For the Old Folks 


“THE JUDGMENT OF CONSCIENCE” 


Kindly tell me through the O. F. calumn 
the author of the poem, ‘I sat alone with my 
conscience,” always published anonymously. 

Westboro, Mass. E. BR. G.’ 

Rey. Charles William Stubbs, dean of 
Ely, and preacher at Harvard University — 
in 1900, It was first printed in the Spec- 
tator, Jater in “The Conscience and Other 
Poems.” He is to be distinguished from 
Rt. Rev. William Stubbs, Bishop of Ox- 
ferd, deceased, whose valuable library 
has recently been secured by our Con- 
gregational Library. 

These are the first and last of the eleven 
verses: 

I sat alone with my conscience, 
In a place where time had ceased, 


And we talked of my former living 
In the land where the years increased. 


And I know of the future judgment, 
How dreadful soe’er it be, | 

That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me. 


‘“‘WITHOUT HASTE, WITHOUT REST”’ 


Will some one kindly inform me who is the 
author of these lines? 


Without haste, without rest, 
Bind this motto to thy breast; 
Bear it with thee asa spell, 
Storm or sunshine, guard it well. 


I think it was in Town’s Fourth Reader, 
when I was a schoolgirl in Maine, thirty or 
more years ago. 
Kansas City, Mo. x. A ER 
I do not find them inthat reader. They 
are evidently founded upon Goethe's 
lines in Zahme Xenien: 
Wie das Gestirm 
Obne Hast 
Aber ohne Rast, 


Drehe sich jeder 
Um die eigne Last, 


(As the stars, without haste, but without rest, let 
each man revolve about his own task.) 

Lewes’ life of Goethe mentions the gift 
of a seal to the poet by fifteen of his 
British admirers, the design being a star, 
with the words, ohne Hast ohne Mast. 
Carlyle conceived and executed the plan ; 
among the other friends were Scott, Lock- 
hart, Wordsworth, Southey, Professor 
Wilson and ‘‘ Barry Cornwall.” This 
was in 1831; Goethe died in 1882. But 
who wrote the verse first quoted ? 


‘*PEOPLE WILL TALK” 


Several copies of the lines asked for 
Dec. 13 have been sent, which can be had 
on request—with a stamp. The only au- 
thority given is: “from the Montreal 
Witness, credited to the Trowbridge 
Chronicle.” Here are sample yerses: 

If threadbare your coat, or old-fashioned your dress, 
Some one, of course, will take notice of this, 
And hint rather close that you can’t pay your way ; 
But don’t get excited, whatever they say— 
For people will talk. 

If you dress in the fashion, don’t think to escape, 
For they criticise then in a far different shape ; 
You’re ahead of your means, or your bills are un-- 

paid, 
But mind your own business, and keep straight 


ahead— 
For people will talk. 


Good friend, take my advice, and do as you ceo. 

For your mind (if you have one) will then ‘be at 
ease ; 

Through life you will meet with all sorts of abuse, 

But don’t try to stop ee, a cots aR 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Place of Christ’s Death 


Professor Denney warns his readers 
that the theme of study in his new book 
on the death of Christ* belongs to the 
field of New Testament interpretation 
rather than to that of dogmatic theology. 
The most noticeable feature of it from 
the point of view of the thinking of the 
fathers would bs that it declines analysis 
and definition of the atonement. Yet in 
its implications it cannot be otherwise 
than influential in that reconstruction of 
dogmatic theology which must be one of 
the tasks of the near future. Outside 
the creed-bound churches, where fresh 
theological thinking is believed to be a 

_ sort of spiritual suicide, such reconstruc- 
tion is recognized as a sign of youth and 
health in each new generation, to be in- 
terrupted only by the temporary concen- 
tration of effort by Christian thinkers on 
such special questions as have engaged 
the attention of the churches for the last 
few decades. 

As a forward step in this direction the 
book is welcome. <As a careful study of 
the central position ef the faith in its 
sources it is doubly welcome. After an 
introduction, in which he records his pro- 
test against a too rigid distinction be- 
tween Biblical and systematic theology 

and vindicates the essential unity of the 
New Testament on deeper grounds than 
the decree of the church binding its books 
together, Professor Denney takes up in 
their order the synoptic gospels, the ear- 
liest preaching, the epistles of St Paul, 
the epistle to the Hebrews and the Jo- 

-hannean writings, finding in all an em- 
phasis upon the death of Christ which 
sets it apart as the central purpose of the 
life of our Lord. If he finds this impor- 
tance to some extent rivaled in the 
fourth gospel by its philosophy of the in- 
carnation, yet even here the words of 

_ Jesus foretelling his death and the mi 
nute account of his passion do not change 
the order of importance, which is still 
further fixed by the place of overwhelm- 

ing interest which the death of Christ 
holds in the first epistle of St. John. 
The results of this study of New Testa- 
ment documents are summed up in a final 
chapter on the importance of the death 
of Christ ‘in preaching and in theology. 


In this relation it occupies a unique and- 


- unrivaled place. 


The death of Christ is the central thing 
in the New Testament and in the Christian 
religion as the New Testament understands 
it. ... The Cross and the word of the Cross 
—the Cross and the rationale of it in relation 
to the love of God and the sin of man—are for 
religion ore thing. This being so, it is ap- 
parent that both for the propagation and for 
the scientific construction of the Christian 
religion the death of Christ is of supreme 
importance. © 


. The purpose of the book naturally 
raises the question of the modern lapse of 
a sense of sin which the author ascribes 
primarily to 


- the dominance in the mind for the last forty 
or fifty years of the categories of physical 
science, and especially of a naturalistic theory 
of evolution. All things have been natural- 

ized, if we may so speak; the spiritual being 


*The Death of Christ, by James Denney, D.D. pp. 
334. A.C. Armstrong € Son. $1.50. 


no longer retains, in the common conscious- 
ness, his irreducible individuality; he has 
lapsed to some extent into the vast continuity 
of the universe. ... We are afraid to speak 
as the Bible speaks about personal responsi- 
bility—we are afraid to say the tremendous 
things it says about sin and sinful men—both 
because we would not be unjust to others, 
and because we wish to be considerate to 
ourselves, 

This is, however, he believes, a transi- 
tory stage of thought. 

The naturalistic view of the world cannot 
permanently suppress the moral one. Even 
while it has seemed to threaten it, it has been 
preparing for its revival in a more profound 
and adequate form. The sense of personal 
responsibility, when it does come back, will 
be less confined, more far-reaching and mys- 
terious; it will be more than ever such a 
sense of responsibility as will make the doc- 
trine of a divine atonement for sin necessary, 
credible and welcome. 

With all this just sense of the central 
necessity of the death of Christ and of 
the place it holds in the thought of the 
apostolic age it must be remembered that 
the book deals with only a part, though 
one of the greatest parts, of the work of 
Christ. Even the cross must be held in 
its proper place and proportion in our 
conception of a saving and atoning 
Christ, incarnate, living, dying, risen 
and ever living to make us sharers of 
his life. The cross was the completion 
of Christ’s earthly mission and not the 
culmination of his work for men, We 
cannot afford, in bringing back the New 
Testament emphasis upon the death of 
Christ, to leave a chance of misunder- 
standing by which even the unthinking 
shall identify the point. of contact be- 
tween the soul and Christ with a merely 
historical and ended fact in history. Pro- 
fessor Denney would be the last to state 
the case thus; but ifin one of the strongest 
and most significant books of constructive 
theology of the time he has left any loop- 
hole for misunderstanding this is the 
point or danger. 


A New Encyclopedia 


Three volumes of nearly 850 pages each 
carry the treatment of this new aspirant 
for honor among the encyclopedias* 
through the word Canada. The editor in 
chief is President Gilman of Johns Hop- 
kins and the new Carnegie Institute ; his 
assistant editors are Prof. Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck of Columbia and Frank Moore 
Colby, late professor in New York Uni- 
versity ; with a long list of consulting 
and office editors. The publishers have 
done good work. The solid type of the 
page is relieved by the large black letter- 
ing of the article headings. The illustra- 
tions and maps are admirably adapted to 
their purpose. Many of the former are 
in color, giving better information than 
black and white could do. 

This is not a collection of technical 
treatises in which reference to detail 
must be obtained by study of an index 
and working through many pages. It is 
intended for the general reader, for the 
untechnical student and for general and 
easy access to accurate information for 


* Phe New International Encyclopmdia. Editors: 
Daniel Coit Gilman, LL. D., Harry Thurston Peck, 
Ph. D., L. H. D., and Frank Moore Colby. 3 vols. pp. 
$22,842 848. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


every one. Before all else, the editors 
have labored to secure accuracy and to 
make the articles interesting. They have 
wisely discarded ‘‘signed articles” and, 
while securing the best trained assist. 
ance, made themselves responsible for 
the final form of the contributions, 
thereby securing good proportion and an 
even texture for the work as a whole. 
Thus far in its progress we have found 
the book admirable in its service as a 
book of reference for busy men who 
want a brief, accurate and illuminating 
answer to their questions. Its good qual- 
ities will commend it, we are sure, alike 
to the scholar and the intelligent reader, 
as a convenient and up-to-date compan- 
ion, in the reference library. ‘ 


RELIGION 


The Homely Virtues, by Ian Maclaren (Rey, 
John Watson). pp. 178. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
$1.00 net. 


Thoroughness, thrift, courtesy and the other 
elements which go to the making of a strong 
character are treated in a direct and practi- 
calmanner. Particalar emphasis is laid upon 
those virtues which are somewhat out of fash- 
ion in this age, such as reverence and cour- 
tesy, while the author insists that a well~ 
rounded Christian character should exhibit 
all these virtues. The little volume is full of 
sound common sense and would make an ad- 
mirable gift to a young man or woman. 

Life Secrets, by Henry Foster,M.D. pp. 241, 

Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00. 
Dr. Foster was the founder and head of 
the well-known Clifton Springs sanitarium. 
These brief papers on subjects of the reli- 
gious Jife are compiled by Theodora Crosby 
Bliss from his talks at devotional meetings 
and Bible classes. She has also prefixed a 
biographical sketcb. They will recall to 
many visitors the scene and place and be of 
service to others by their high spiritual and 
practical qualities. 

Studies in the Apostolic Church, by C. H, 

Morgan, T. E. Taylor and S. Earl Taylor. pp. 

226. Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati. 75 cents.. 
Thirty-five lessons in the Acts and Epistles, 
intended for a year’s course. Each lesson has 
seven sections, one for each day of the week. 
Fer those not already fully supplied with text- 
books on the Apostolic Church, this volume ~ 
may wisely be added. It is methodical, mod- 
ern, reverent. The introduction has valuable 
practical suggestions as to ways of studying 
and teaching the Bible. 

Teacher-Training for the Sunday School, by 


Rev. C. F. Roads, D. D. pp. 95. Eaton & Mains, 
40 cents net, 


A brief treatment in sections of these three 
themes: studies in human nature, Sunday 
school organization and principles of teach- 
ing. By no means the final word on this sub- 
ject, but contains valuable suggestions as a 
manual for use in a class of teachers. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Raymund Lull, by Samuel M. Zwemer, D. D., 
F.R.G.S. pp.172. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 
cents net. 


Raymund Lull relongs to the wonderful thir- 
teenth century. He was a Catalonian, born 
in the island of Majorea, and stands almest 
alone among missionaries of the church of 
that age in his breadth of view combined 
with evangelical fervor. Himself a layman 
who Jate in life devoted himself to carrying 
the gospel to the Mohammedans, his work 
was to inform the church, build schools of 
training and afford the example of a three- 
fold personal attempt to preach Christ among 
the triumphant Mohammedans of his age. 
The third attempt resulted in his martyrdom. 
Dr. Zwemer is himself a missionary to the 
Mohammedans of Arabia and writes in full 
sympathy with Lull’s spirit and ambitions. 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, by Rev. Wm. K. 


Frick, D.D. pp. 200. Lutheran Pub. Society 
40 cents. 
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A compact and interesting account of the life 
of the real organizer of American Lutheran- 
ism. It tells the story of his childhood in 
Hanover, his decision at the call of Professor 
Francke, the famous pietist of Halle, to come 
to America, and of his labors in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere for the organization of the Ger- 
man immigrants. The book is well written 
and fills a gap in the ecclesiastical history of 
America. It belongs in the Lutheran Hand- 
book series. 

The Autobiography of Milton M. Fisher, 

of Medway, Mass. pp. 86. Rumford Press, 

Concord, N. H 
The author was one of the original abolition- 
ists and has rendered many public services 
in the course of along life in New England. 
An Amherst graduate, a business man, a 
member of the Congregational church, his 
full account of experiences and acquaintance 
with men of importance in the history of 
his time affords material for the historian. 
The book is admirably illustrated with por- 
traits and pictures of famous New England 
homesteads. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


The New Empire, by Brooks Adams. 243. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
A most discriminating review of great world- 
movements and crises from the well-known 
point of view of this essayist. Economics 
here becomes the interpreter of history. The 
argument is based on the effect upon civiliza- 
tion of the variation of trade routes which 
always follow the path of least resistance. 
Thus the equilibrium of society is very un- 
stable. The exhaustion of mineral resources 
or some derangement of industrial adminis- 
tration from a strike or war, according to the 
theory presented in this book, has ever been 
enough to change the seat of empire. As 
soon as any nation is undersold she disinte- 
grates, for the trade routes immediately center 
in the dominant market. The great commer- 
’ elal situations and financial systems of the 
past are sketched with significant generaliza- 
tions and conclusions, and ini an entertaining 
style. The book closes with a most compre- 
hensive and dramatic picture of contemporary 


PP. 


economic reorganization in Germany, Eng-: 


land, Russia, Japan and America. 


The oe A Sale by Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., 
LL pp. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 606 
eer) net. 


A study of urban life present and to come. 
Professor Ely notes that already nearly one- 
half the inhabitants of our country are in the 
city and predicts that the proportion will grow 
much larger in the near future. He discusses 
municipal administration and points out the 
ends at which it is necessary for reformers to 
aim. The book does not blink the difficulties 
of the problem, but is optimistic regarding the 
future. Appended are brief statistical and il- 
lustrative notes throwing light upon the gen- 
eral subject of the discussion. 

The Blood of the Nation, by David Starr Jor- 


dan. p. 82, Am. Unitarian Assn. Boston. 
40 cents net. 


President Jordan’s little book is a study of 
the decay of races through the survival of the 
unfit. It shows how in peace and war the 
tendency has too often been to perpetuate the 
race through the weak rather than through 
the strong. He believes that there are limits 
to the improvability of the races of men, and 
that the downtrodden of the earth are merely 
survivals of an ancient and unhelpable type 
of human weakness, About this there will 
be two opinions. The author’s assurance 
that the successful are the descendants of the 
kings and nobles of old times is more flatter- 
ing to vanity than susceptible of proof. With 
the problem of origins he does not concern 
himself. With the author’s views on the 
wastefulness of war and the value of heredi- 
tary strength for the people we are in full 
accord, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Bears of Blue River, M4 Charles Major. 
pp. 277. Macmillan Co. $1.6 


Mr. Major’s book, with its vivid pictures of 
pioneer life in the Middle West, deserves to 
become a juvenile classic. It has passed 
into the hands of new publishers, who send 
it ont with illustrations of unusual beauty. 
It is wholesome adventure of the best kind 
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and its atmosphere is of just the bracing sort 
which will be good for boys and girls. 

Little Miss Sunshine, by Gabrielle E. Jack- 

son. pp. 418. J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.20 net. 
A well-trained, sunny-tempered little girl, 
with plenty of money and travel experience, 
is the heroine of this pleasant story. She 
comes to the rescue in an aggravated case of 
long-standing domestic quarrel and in the 
financial misfortunes of her girl friend’s fam- 
ily. The lesson of cheerfulness would have 
been more telling if the child had had more 
personal difficulties to overcome, but humor 
and skill of character drawing make good 
reading and the interest of the story-is well 
sustained. 

The Angel of His Presence, b 
and Gabriel the Acadian, a ith 


yer. pp. 136. Am. Baptist Boe 
net. 


The first of these two stories deals with the 
restoration of spiritual earnestness to a 
young man whose faith had been shattered 
by the worldliness of foreign travel. The 
second is a story of the Acadians in Nova 
Scotia, in which the sympathy of the reader 
is engaged for the English and Protestant 
trials in the days that preceded the disper- 
sion of the French. The moral tone of both 
stories is good. They are, if anything, too 
obtrusively religious for the best carrying 
out of the end of influence the authors have 
in view. 

The Young Volcano Explorers, by Edward 


Seaman, pp. 3382, Lee & Shepard. $1.00 
ne 


The second in the author’s Pan-American 
series, following a long line of hero tales 
which have interested boys. It relates with 
rapid movement exciting experiences among 
the West Indies. The boys are educated by 
their travels. Accounts are given of the vol- 
canic eruptions on Martinique and St. Vin- 
cent. 


conan L. Hill, 
. Bow- 
18 cents 


Book Chat 


Sarah Bernhardt is soon to publish her 
memoirs simultaneously in four languages, 
English, German, Italian and French. 


A new patriotic poem by Rudyard Kipling 
is to appear soon, and there is rumor, which 
we hope may be authentic, of a sequel to Kim. 


A copy of the New England Primer, in good 
condition, picked up at an auction sale at a 
farmhouse in Ohio for twelve cents, recently 
sold for $2,500. 

Contrary to common belief, it is Tom Saw- 
yer, and not Huckleberry Finn, who is Mark 
Twain’s original in his books, according to 
the author himself. 


The Metropolitan Magazine, recently pur- 
chased by George Harveyy is to be edited by 
John Kendrick Bangs, and will have as its 
special field the city of New York. 


Chicago’s latest aspiration is a Dante So- 
ciety, to promote the study of the Italian lan- 
guege and to entertain the brilliant and cul- 
tured representatives of that country, of 
whom Signora Duse and Mascagni are not- 
able examples this year. 

The librarian of the University of Kyoto 
has just translated King Lear into Japanese 
for stage purposes. A few years ago Julius 
Cesar was tried on the Japanese stage, but 
without much success, although Japanese 
would naturally be eager to appreciate any 
play of Shakespeare. 

A standard library edition of the works of 
John Fiske in twenty four volumes, with over 
three hundred illustrations, is to be issued 
soon by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. His Cosmic 
Philosophy will have an extensive introduc- 
tion by Professor Royce of Harvard. This 
edition will be sold only by subscription. 


A Bible containing the family record of 
Goy. William Bradford for several gener- 
ations has just been presented to the Pilgrim 
Society by William L. Davis of Plymouth and 
will be put on exhibition in Pilgrim Hall. It 
isan English reprint, bearing date of 1592, of 
the Geneva, or Breeches version, so called 
from its translation of Gen. 3: 7. 
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The Campaign of Testimony’ 


Vv. The Witness Among the University Men 


: By Pror, Epwarp I. Bosworrnu . 


1. Paul’s testimony in Athens, the great 
university town of the ancient world, 
was delivered in three places: (1) in the 
Synagogue to his own countrymen and 
‘a few Jehovah-worshiping Gentiles; (2) 
in the beautiful square of the city in 
personal conversation with the univer- 
sity professors and students; (3) and 


probably in some building on the great 


Square before the court of the Areopa- 
gites. The daily discussion in the square 
resulted in two opinions regarding him : 
(1) that he was an ignorant itinerant who 
had picked up some scraps of philosoph- 
ical learning which he was trying to air; 
(2) that he really was to be regarded 
more seriously as a propagandist of two 
new gods called Jesus and Anastasis 
(“resurrection”), [v. 18]. Those who 


- took him more seriously may have been, 


as Professor Ramsay suggests, the uni- 
versity professors, and if so they are the 
ones who thought it best to bring him 
before the Areopagites for an informal, 
semi-official hearing which would show 
whether any legal action needed to be 
taken in his case. Paul’s absurd refer- 
ence to the resurrection of a dead person 
satisfied some of the Areopagites that he 
was a harmless fanatic and convinced 
all that no further action was necessary. 

2. The testimony was peculiar and 
stands out in striking contrast with 
the long Pauline address before a syna- 
gogue audience reported in Acts 18: 16-41, 
Paul shows himself acquainted with the 
philosophical conceptions of the Stoics 
and Epicureans, and also with the 
cheaper, unphilosophical notions of the 
popular theology. Probably among the 
crowd that filled the court room both 
philosophers and populace were repre- 
sented. In a very courteous and con- 
ciliatory introduction he recognizes that 
they are “unusually religious” [v. 22], 
inasmuch as in their desire to omit no 
god they have built an altar to ‘God 
Unknown.” This altar furnishes him his 
text and affords also perhaps a sugges- 


_ tion of what his defense would be should 


a formal defense become necessary. 
He then proceeds to discuss the nature 
of God, utilizing in his discussion what- 


_ever the Stoic and Epicurean conceptions 


of deity had in common with the Chris- 
tian conception, but unflinchingly setting 
forth the points of fundamental differ- 
ence, The features of his conception of 
God are these: (1) God is the Creator of 
the universe [v. 24]. All forms of plant 
and animal life, the stars and the sea, are 
the creations of his inventive genius. 
This statement involved the ascription to 
God of a more definite personality than 
the pantheistic Stoics admitted and was 
opposed to the Epicurean theory which, 
while considering the gods to be persons, 
relegated them to a blissful life among 
the stars far away from the earth and all 
of its interests. Furthermore, this state- 
‘ment that God created all things inyolved 
the recognition of his supremacy and 


_ forbade the ranking of him among the 


host of gods recognized by the people, if 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 1. 
Text, Acts 17: 22-34. 


not by the philosophers. Such a being, 
too, cannot be thought of as inhabiting a 
temple. 

(2) God is the personal supporter of all 
life [v. 25]. He keeps all forces in orderly 
balance, the stars in their places, the sea- 
sons in their fruitful succession, fills the 
rivers with his rain and keeps them run- 
ning to the sea [cf. Acts 14 :.15-17]. He 
is not living a life of blissful indifference 
to the world as do the gods of the Epicu- 
rean philosophers; and, on the other 
hand, neither does he need the food and 
drink offerings left by the people in the 
temples for their gods. (3) God made all 
nations of the same stock [y. 26] and left 
no room for the proud discrimination be- 
tween “‘ Greek and Barbarian.” (4) God 
regulates the course of history ‘[y. 26], as 
signing to each nation its period of cul. 
mination and decay, setting in motion 
and directing the great streams of immi- 
gration that have so changed the history 
of the world in the past and are changing 
it today, particularly in our own country. 
(5) God’s purpose in directing the develop- 
ment of human civilization is to reveal him- 
self, and to enable individual men to find 
him [v. 27], A race capable of intelligent 
prayer is the highest development of civ- 
ilization. (6) This is possible because 
God is very near to men [vs. 27, 28]. He 
has not fied to the stars to avoid men as 
have the Epicurean gods. 

Closer is He than breathing, nearer than hands and 
feet. 

(7) God is their Father [v. 28] trying to 

make his dumb, deaf, blind children 

know that he is always near to them. 

(8) Such a fatherly God cannot be repre- 
sented by stone and metal as the people 
suppose [v. 29]. (9) God will judge the 
world [vs. 30, 31]. The time has come 
when men must prepare by repentance 
fora long delayed but now imminent judg- 
ment, which will be executed through the 
resurrected Nazarene. And so, after hay- 
ing laid this broad foundation, which 
every Christian missionary must lay, 
Paul comes to the culmination: humanity 
in the hands of Jesus [v. 31]. We wish 
that he could have been allowed to go 
on with the development of this idea! 
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3. The. result was meager. The self- 
satistied intellectualism of the university 
atmosphere was not favorable to the tes- 
timony. It was doubtless a great expe- 
rience for Paul, and his comment upon 
it can be read between the lines of 1 Cor. 
1: 18—2: 16. Besides a member of the 
court, one woman is mentioned by name 
among the little group of believers that 
constituted the result of his visit. 

Perhaps in no age more than in our 
own has it been essential to recognize the 
real strength of Paul’s position, namely, 
that he could confront the philosophical 
theories and popular superstitions of his 
day with the report of a personal expe- 
rience of increasing power over sin 
through association with Jesus Christ, 
which expetience was intelligible to him 
in the light of certain historic facts in 
the career of Jesus of Nazareth. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


HIS is the last announce- 
ment of our Reduced Price 
"Sale, so act quickly if you 
wish to take advantage of it. 
Suits and Skirts made to order 
of bran-new materials at one= 
third less than regular prices. 
The fabrics are suitable for 
Winter and early Spring wear. 

Note these reductions : 
Suits, of materials suitable for 

Winter and early Spring 

wear, former price $10, re= 

duced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
Skirts, with just the proper 

Style, former price $5, res “Sxs* 

duced to $3.34. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to$5. 
Stylish Costumes of Black 

Velvet Cords and 

Corduroy; former 

price $17, reduced £; 

to $11.67. —" 
$19 Costumes reduced 
to $12.67. 
Long Jackets, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Monte Carlo Coats reduced to $10. 
ainy-day and Walking Suits, 

Reig ey ™ Traveling Suits, etc, 
We are also closing out Sample Garments at 
one-half of regular prices. 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List sent free 
upon request. Be sure to say that you wish a 
Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. If 
garment you order is not satisfactory, return 

promptly, and we will refund your money. 

Our new Spring Catalogue will be ready 
January 26th; every well-dressed woman should 
havea copy. Write today and we will mail you one 
with a line of new Spring Samples, as soon as issued. 
Be sure to say that you wish the New Spring Cata- 
logue and Samples. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Winter Trees 


Across the tky, across the snow, 
The sober rooks are winging slow; 
Gray rushes in the rush-fringed pool 
And winter trees are beautiful. 


The West is now a garden close, 
Pink roses and a golden rose, 

With amber and with tender green, 
To let the throbbing stars between. 


Against that world of roses stand— 
These are the woods of Fairyland— 
Poplar and oak and elm, to make 

A gold brake and a rosy brake. 


Instead of silky leaves of spring, 

The stars now make their garnishing; 
For May roses and April white, 

The snow has lit them all the night. 


The red sun hangs his lantern red 

Between the black boughs overhead ; 

The evening elothes them with his mist, 
- Half sapphire and half amethyst. 


The dawn roses are scattered here 

As ’twere a rose espalier 

Whose happy boughs have borne for fruit 
Red roses all from head to foot. 


Even the lamp that men have set 

To light the way for traveling feet, 
Caught in the dark tree, glitters bright 
As chrysoprase and chrysolite. 


Down the long road’s perspective go 

The dark trees in a double row, 

Spangled with lamplight gold and cool, 

And winter trees are beautiful. 
—Katharine Tynan. 


Baby and the Obstacles 


BY WILLIAM T, ELLIS 


Like other preachers, babies are some- 
times too deep for our comprehension. 
If I were asked what is the dominant 
note in the preaching of the child at 
whose feet I frequently sit, I should be 
obliged to make use of the overworked 
and mishandled word ‘‘strenuousness.” 
The idea of the ‘‘strenuous life” for 
babes appears ridiculous, I know, but let 
me explain. 

This little man has no love for ease or 
the smooth places of life. If he retains 
any one outstanding impression of his 
environment during these early years, it 
probably will be of the steep terrace on 
the lawn of his home, up which he toils 
and down which he slides gleefully many 
times a day. 

When first he.began to toddle, the baby 
preferred pebbles and rough dirt to con- 
crete or grass. Even before he was will- 
ing to declare his independence of a help- 
ing hand, he would travel a zigzag course 
overall the rough spots in his way. Near 
his home is a telegraph pole, erected after 
the cement pavement had been laid, and 
now surrounded on all sides by half a 
foot of rough surface—dirt, stones and 
broken cement. Over and over this 
he would walk, until it seemed as if 
even his hardened little bare feet would 
become sore and bruised. But no; this 
was the choice spot in half a mile of 
pavement, because the roughest. 

A field full of ruts and stones is bliss to 
him, and he draws out this sweetness to 
such length that his family know well 
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that cuts across lots are never short cuts 
when he is along. There is no better fun 
in life than to run up and down an en- 
bankment, until his companion’s patience 
almost gives out, even if his legs do 
not. Onacity street he wishes to climb 
over every waterspout, step or projecting 
coping that isin his path. As for climb- 
ing up and down stairs, that is a pastime 
which he has enjoyed ever since first he 
learned to use his feet. 

Tumbles? O, yes, tumbles in plenty— 
although, of course, they have grown 
steadily fewer, until now the baby has a 
command over his body, and especially 
over his sturdy littlelegs, that will one day 
make his reputation as an athlete if he 
continues in the way he has begun. 

Enough has been told to show the boy’s 
love of difficulties. No man-made toy 
gives him the pleasure that he gets from 
a rough bit of mother earth. If he knew 
that the moon has mountains I am sure 
he would cry for it. It used to be that 
the baby’s parents were concerned lest his 
strenuosities should do him hurt; now 
they are concerned lest, in the days to 
come, contact with this ease-loving and 
luxurious world may rob him of this his 
chief characteristic. Unless human na- 
ture radically changes within twenty 
years, the baby will find when he comes 
to manhood that he, and the world, and 
the Master of all the world’s workers, 
have need of this, his gift. For the spirit 
that chooses ever the difficult task, spurn- 
ing a life of indolence, and leaving to oth- 
ers the well-trodden, comfortable path, 
and that is not afraid to attempt the 
hard thing, is not the animating spirit of 
these times. The baby, grown, will find 
that the easy way is the popular way; 
that the confident spirit which dares and 
conquers is not the spirit of the average 
man, and that the untried heights are left 
for the few rare souls who covet obsta- 
cles. May baby’s name be always among 
that number! 


Harnessing the Sun 


What shall we do when our coal supply 
is exhausted? This doesn’t mean the 
supply in our private coal bins, but the 
immense reserve supply still waiting to 
be mined. The question need not con- 
cern us immediately, but the scientists 
say that within the next few generations 
some other energy than that of the com- 
bustion of fuel must be relied on to do the 
world’s work. Water power will do much 
for us, as Niagara and Buffalo prove, yet 
cannot be depended upon alone. Wind 
power is another source of available 
energy, but it is too variable and unre- 
liable to make it of great practical use. 
Theoretically, tidal power is a force that 
can be employed, but the difficulty of find- 
ing a cheap, reliable method of using it 
makes it for the time being impracti- 
cable. 

Just now engineers and men of science 
are trying to harness the direct rays of 
the sun and the solar engine is exciting 
much interest. 

John Ericsson, the great mechanic, in- 
vented a simple apparatus consisting of a 
conical mirror or reflector, which re- 
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ceived the heat of the sun on as large an 
area as was desired and directed it to a 
focus where a steam boiler was placed, 


within which the fluid became available — 


for use in a steam or air engine. The 
capacity of sun power is estimated as one 


horse power developed from one hun- 


dred square feet exposed to solar radia- 
tion. So 22,300,000 solar engines, each of 
one hundred horse power, could be oper- 
ated by using only the heat that is now 
wasted on the small fraction of land 
along the water fronts of the sunburned 
regions of the earth. Ericsson thinks 
that the time will come when Europe 
will have to stop her mills for want of 
coal and the European manufacturer will 
build his mills on the Nile, where he can 
obtain more motive power than that now 
employed by all the factories on the con- 
tinent. 

Solar motors are practical in the sense 
that there is no inherent mechanical diffi- 
culty in their construction and operation. 
They are, however, variable; they need 
provision for extensive and prolonged 
storage, and are expensive. To make 
them successful they must provide power 
so cheaply that a business profit can be 
made. The power is there undoubtedly. 
How can we get at it? 


The Best Authority 


They say that worldly goods and gauds 
Are all that’s “‘ worth the while” ; 
They say romance is out of date, 
And love is out of style; 
They say a bright tiara’s gems 
Will solace any throe: 
But Philip, blue-eyed Philip, 
He does not te}l me so. 


They say that lovers’ strongest vows 
Have proved but brittle things, 

That Love must fly, since Art portrays 
The little god with wings; 

That youth’s fond fancies quickly fade, 
That men inconstant grow: 

But Philip, faithful Philip, 
He does not tell me so. 


They say that one should only think 
Of lofty birth and place; 

They say it makes one thrill with pride 
To set the social pace; 

They say a cottage on the green 
Mast be forlorn and slow: 

But Philip, ardent Philip, 
He does not tell me so. 


I let them prate of pride and pelf, 
I care not what they say. 
O heart of mine! tomorrow’s sun 
Shall light our wedding day. 
Within our cottage, Love, content, 
Shall ever bide, 1 know: - 
For Philip, dearest Philip, 
He says it shall be so. 


—Beatrice Hanscom, in Love, Laurels d 


Laughter. 


Indifferent correspondents 1 sympathize 
with the lad who, after he had been at a board- 
ing school for a week without writing to his 


parents, penned the following letter: “ Dear 


People: 1 am afraid I shall not be able to 
write often to you, because you see ny- 
thing is happening I haven’t time to 

and when nothing is happening there’s noth- 
ing to write about. So now, good-bye, from 
your Georgie.”—Liverpool Post. F, 
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Closet and Altar 


CONSTANT IN PRAYER 


Men ought always to pray and not to 
faint. 


The promises in the Bible to prayer are 
not made to one act, but to the continued 
habit of prayer.—Hdward Payson. 


The long history of Christian achieve- 
ment teaches this, that power with men 
results only from power with God. They 
who stir the world for righteousness are 

such as know by experience the quiet of 
_ the inner chamber.—D. Baines-Griffiths. 


There is more fear that we will not 
hear the Lord. than that the Lord will 
pet hear us.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Lord, send thy light. 

Not only in the darkest night, p 

But in the shadowy, dim twilight, 

Wherein my strained and aching sight 

Can searee distinguish wrong from right— 
Then send thy light. 


Teach me to pray. 
Not only in the morning gray, 
_ Or when the moonbeam’s silver ray 
Falls on me—but at high noonday 
When pleasure beckons me away, 
Teach me to pray. 
—Constance Milman. 


If a man’s earnest calling, to which of 
necessity the greater part of his thought 
is given, is altogether dissociated in his 
mind from his religion, it is not wonder- 

ful that his prayers should by degrees 
wither and die. The question is, whether 
they ever had much vitality.—George 
- Macdonald. 


Prayer bréathes hope and prayer with- 
out hope is sinful prayer. —John Sergieff. 


‘ 


Will aman cry to Go God for mercy if he 
does not believe in Him? Will he plead 
: at the mercy seat if he does not expect 
_ to obtain his desire? Thus prayer of the 
_ true kind is a voucher for the existence 
of spiritual life in its consciousness of 
need, in its turning toward God and in its 
_ faithin Him. Prayeris the autograph of 
_ the Holy Ghost upon the renewed heart. 
_ When it can be said of a man, “‘ Behold, 
_ he prayeth,” the seal of the great King is 
upon him, he bears the indorsement of 
_ the Searcher of hearts. Hence the Lord 
gaye to Ananias this sure indication that 
of Tarsus was a converted man by 
: saying of him, ‘‘ Behold, he prayeth.”— 
ie Spurgeon. 


P We confess unto Thee, O God, how 
we are in ourselves, how power- 
"Tess to do the work of life, how prone 
and sin. We beseech 
3 ¢ to grant us strength, the strength 
f Thy Spirit, the power of Thy 
ist, wherein we can do all things. 
le us thus to repress every selfish 

sity, every willful purpose, every 
id feeling, every thought and 
word and deed of aie and impatience, 
nd to cherish perfect love, constant 
dness, to think pure thoughts, to 
gentle words, to do helpful and 
: ts Ted oo eg 
‘contemp fe) y belov n, 
1 eat His divine beauty, us 

drawn near unto Him, and 
1 big eer tght into 
; every t ght into 
Amen. 
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For the 


The Snowstorm 


Blow, blow; snow, snow, 
Everything is white. 

Sift, sift; drift, drift, 
All the day and night. 


Squealing pig, paths to dig, 
Hurry out of bed, 

Rub your nose, warm your toes, 
Fetch along the sled. 


Red-cheek girls, wavy curls, 
Schoolhouse down the lane; 

Fingers tingle, sleigh bells jingle, 
Jack Frost come again. 


Hurrah! hurrah! now for war; 
Build the white fort high. 
Steady aim wins the game, 
See the snowballs fly. 


Setting sun, day is done, 
Round the fire together ; 
Apples rosy, this is cozy, 
Jolly winter weather. 
—Selected. 


The Calf’s Nightdress 


BY ANNA BUBNHAM BRYANT 


‘‘My best hockey stick !”’ cried Johnny, 
angrily, glaring at poor little frightened 
Margery, who had just broken it trying 
to make a ‘“‘teeter”’ with the help of that 
and her Aunt Harriet’s ironing board. 
“Why didn’t you take Uncle Abram’s 
gold headed cane—or the umbrellas?” 
he added, flinging himself out of the 
door in a rage. Johnny wasn’t always 
a pleasant boy to live with. 

“Just you wait, Miss!” he stuck his 
head in again to say, revengefully. “I 
know a way to fix you. Just you see 
if you get a look at my new little bossy- 
calf Uncle Abram is going to give me. 
Yah! I guess now you wish you'd let my 
things alone ’stead o’ breaking ’em !” 

“A bossy-calf! O Johnny, please! I 
never saw a dear little bossy-calf—never 
—not anything littler than a great big 
hookey-cow! Say you will, Johnny !” 

But Johnny was gone, and the bang of 
the door behind him sounded like a loud, 
cross No! as Margery listened to it. 

“Tt won’t live, probably,’’ Uncle Abram 
was saying out in the kitchen. It was 
so still in the room that Johnny had left 
that Margery could hear every word as 
plain as could be. ‘“‘’Twas a pindlin’ 
kind of a little critter anyway, and it 


‘come on so awful cold last night the barn 


wasn’t warm enough. If I’d had any- 
thing to wrap it up in I’d have blanketed 
it like a baby, but all the old stuff has 
been used one way an’ another, or stole 
by tramps, and I couldn’t find a thing. 
V’ll carry something over tonight, and 
try to save the little thing if I can. 
Johnny lots on it 80. Wish’t I hadn’t 
promised it to him.’ 

“Wish’t your barn wasn’t such a ways 
off!” said Aunt Harriet, in a troubled 
voice. ‘That path through the woods is 
enough to be the death-of any mortal. 
Some of these cold nights I expect you’ll 
just come home froze, and that’ll be the 
end of you.” 

“Oh, sho!” said Uncle Abram, pick- 
ing up his milk pails, and just at that 
instant Margery stood in the doorway. 

*O Uncle Abram!” she cried, stand- 
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ing before him with both her little hands 
clasped tightly, ‘‘can’t you save it?” 

“Oh, I guess so,” said Uncle Abram, 
easily. ‘‘ I’m a master hand at saving all 
kinds of, little live critters. I’ll see what 
can be done, my baby!” 

‘**Cause—’ cause” — she almost sobbed, 

“you can’t think how terrible bad he’s 
going to feel if it dies! And he’s had 
one de—spointment a—ready—lI broke his 
hockey stick ! ” 

““There, there, child! what if you 
did?” said Aunt Harriet, kindly, going 
up to her and wiping the poor little red 
eyes with a corner of her blue-checked 
apron.as Margery hid her wet face in it. 
“‘T guess he’s broken things enough of 
yours since you’ve been here to make it 
about even. There, go along and read 
your story-book. Your Uncle Abram 
will save the bossy, if there’s any way to 
save it.” 

After dinner the weather grew sharp 
and cold, the wind blew in angry gusts, 
and the whirling snow that filled the air 
felt like a shower of cambric needles. 
Uncle Abram set out early for the far- 
off cow barn. His kind heart couldn’t 
bear to have what he called ‘‘the crit- 
ters” suffer. He was well wrapped up, 
and set off at a good pace with the pails 
in one hand and the lantern swinging in 
the other. 

Margery stood watching the shifty 
weather vane on the tall barn, trying to 
make up her mind about the weather 
by it, as Uncle Abram did. ‘It points 
to so many different kinds, Aunt Har- 
riet !’’ she complained. ‘‘There! if it 
will only hold still with the rooster’s 
tail towards me a minute longer, I can 
be sure about it. Yes, ’tis truly! north 
by southeast, I’most know. And Uncle 
Abram oes says that’s the good 
quarter.” 

Suddenly Aunt Harriet threw up both 
her floury hands in dismay. 

‘“‘He’s clean forgot to take anything 
to wrop up that little bossy-calf in! 
Where’s Johnny? I’ve a good mind to 
set him trotting after him. Only he 
wouldn’t get there if I did, like as not, 
and he don’t know the way, either.” 

“‘T know the way, Aunt Harriet! I’ve 
been two times with Uncle Abram. And 
Johnny can’t, because he’s gone skating. 
You know he asked you at dinner time.” 

‘And you can’t, either. So sit down 
and read your book, and letit go. What 
can’t be helped is best forgot about.” 

That was Aunt Harriet’s one counsel 
for every kind of trouble—‘'Go and read 
your book.” There might have been a 
worse one. 

Margecy’s eyes were on her book, but 
her feet were plowing along that snowy 
path in spite of herself. She couldn’t 
help thinking of that poor little shivery 
bossy-calf, and it was plain enough that 
Aunt Harriet couldn’t either, for pres- 
ently she spoke out, half to herself, as 
she looked from the window. 

“T’most wish I’d let you go, after all, 
seeing you know the way, and you’d meet 
your uncle. The going part is all safe 
enough, and coming back you'd have him 
to look after you. But there!” 

That was enough for Margery. As 
Aunt Harriet disappeared to set the table 
for supper, Margery went up the back 
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stairs like a mouse, and had on her cloak 
and warm ‘‘pumpkin”’ hoodin “‘ no time.” 
Up the attic stairs she went with soft, 
scudding steps to find something to carry 
for Uncle Abram to wrap the bossy in. 
Aunt Harriet mustn’t be asked—she 
might change her mind again. Ina flash 
she snatched the first warm-feeling thing 
her hand touched, and rolling it in a tight 
bundle under her arm as she went, she 
sped softly down the stairs and out of the 
house, and took the woodpath with feet 
that tingled so to get out of Aunt Har- 
riet’s eyesight that they never stopped to 
feel how cold it was. 

And oh, but it was cold! It kept grow- 
ing very dusky, too, and she thought of 
bears and wolves and other dreadful 
creatures, but there was no use in going 
any way but forward, so she floundered 
on. Suddenly she gave a sharp scream 
that changed into a cry of joy, for just in 
front of her stood Uncle Abram, red- 
faced and snowy and very much surprised 
to see a pufling, panting, blue-nosed little 
girl in the middle of his forest path. This 
“short cut” to his big cattle barn was 
one he had slashed out for his own use, 
and few other people ever attempted it. 

“Bless my soul-a-body !”’ he exclaimed 
as he began to be sure that it was really 
his own little Margery and not some Red 
Riding-hood out of afairy-book. ‘‘ Where 
did you come from ?”’ 

“ Here’s—something—to keep—the bossy 
—warm!” she panted, letting the awk- 
ward bundle fall at his feet. 

“Bless your soul-a-body!”’ he cried 
again, heartily, catching it up quick out 
of the snow. ‘‘ Who ever let you come 
out like this? I’ve wrapped the bossy 
all up warm in some hay—but I declare 
for’t! Long as you’ve brought this all 
the way, I’m going to do him.up in it! 
You just turn round in your tracks, little 
one, and make for home, and I’ll go and 
fix up the little critter, and be back and 
ketch up with ye! You won’t be afraid, 
will ye?” 

“No, indeed,” cried Margery, joyfully, 
and they both went in different direc- 
tions. It wasn’t very long before he was 
back as he said, and, even with his big 
cans and his lantern, they made quick 
time going home. She noticed that he 
kept laughing to himself all the way, but 
he wouldn’t tell her any reason except 
that he was so glad the bears hadn’t eaten 
her. He laughed even when they went 
in at the door and found Aunt Harriet 
much frightened at not finding Margery, 
whom she had only just missed and was 
calling everywhere. He laughed in the 
morning when he came down to break- 
fast, and finally invited them all—Johnny 
and Aunt Harriet and Margery—to take 
a ride ‘“‘round the road” and “‘see the 
little new bossy.” 

When they got to the barn he was not 
the only one that was laughing, for there 
was a comical little red calf, with very 
long legs and a very bumpy forehead, 
wearing a most dandyish-looking blue 
“swallowtail” with brass buttons, its 
fore legs stuck gracefully through the 
sleeves of the coat, while the narrow 
blue tails swayed first on one side of his 
back and then on the other. 

“That’s what—she—fetched—to—wrap 
—him in!” gurgled Uncle Abram, holding 
his sides. “I made up my mind you 
should see it!”’ 


Be>. 
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* Better call him ‘Dandy,’” said Aunt 
Harriet. ‘‘ Do’ know’s I ever see a four- 
legged calf wearing a swallowtail be- 
fore.” 

“Keep it on him, Uncle Abram!” 
shouted Johnny, capering about in huge 
delight. ‘“I’ll get all the other boys up 
here to see the show. Say, he’ll live now, 
fast enough, won’t he?” 

“‘Depends—on whether you’re a gentle- 
man!” said Uncle Abram, grufily. 

“Oh, he is—he will be!’ said Margery, 
sweetly. ‘‘He knows now I tried to 
make up to him for breaking his hockey 
stick.”’ 


A Child’s Prayer 


Dear Father, whom I cannot see, 
Smile down from heaven on little me. 


Let angels through the darkness spread 
Their holy wings about my bed. 


And keep me safe because I am 
The heavenly Shepherd’s little lamb. 


Dear God, our Father, watch and keep 
Father and mother while they sleep. 


A Creed for Club Women and 
Others | 


I believe in afternoon club life for women. 

I believe in evening club life for men and 
women together when it does not rob the 
home of father and mother. 

I believe that woman has no right to under- 

take any work whatsoever outside of the 
home, along the lines of philanthropy, church, 
temperance or club life, that does not emanate 
from the home and in its final and best re- 
sults return to the home. Home must always 
be the center but not the limit of woman’s 
life. : 
I believe in equal rights in the family for 
father and mother in intelligence, affection 
and filial respect. These the club should 
foster. 

I believe in nine-tenths of the club members 
doing the work and one-tenth the criticising 
instead of the reverse. 

I believe in individual responsibility for 
every interest of the club, mutual sympathy 
and appreciation of results. 

{ believe no woman has a right to accept a 
place on any committee unless she serve faith- 
fully, promptly, intelligently, and is willing 
to stand by the results of her individual ac- 


. tion. 


Teach me to do what I <m told, 
And help me to be as goed as gold. 
—From W. V. Her Book. 


Alice Freeman Palmer as a 
Wellesley Girl Knew Her 


To the student at Wellesley between 1881 
and 1887 the death of Alice Freeman Palmer 
comes as a personal loss. 

From the moment the student first entered 
the private office of her president, to be met 
with a cordial greeting and request for her 
name, she never doubted that a keen human 
interest was taken in her welfare. 

Miss Freeman’s memory for names and 
faces was phenomenal. On my second visit 
to her office I volunteered my name and was 
met with the quick response, “ Yes, 1 know!” 
It was said that by the end of the first week 
of the college year she knew every one of her 
girls by name and it was her pleasure to rec- 
ognize them at all times, whether indoors or 
out. 

It used to be told of her that while showing 
a college president over the buildings he said 
with surprise: ‘“‘ Miss Freeman, [ see that you 
notice all your students. I have hundreds of 
young men under my eare, but I do not speak 
to them when we meet.” To which she 
warmly replied, ‘‘I always speak to my girls 
whenever I meet them!” 

When ill tidings came to some fellow-stu- 
dent, it eased the aching hearts of her friends 
to know that Miss Freeman had gone to her; 
and when it fell to the president to relate a 
piece of good fortune, one girl], I am sure, will 
never forget the hearty hand-shake and evi- 
dent feeling with which she said, ‘I wanted 
to tell you, and I am very glad for you!” 

That indefinable quality called “magnetism ”’ 
was evident in all her publie utterances, and 
people listened spellbound, variously ascrib- 
ing their interest to her charm of manner or 
brillianey in the command of language. 

If Miss Freeman were absent from morning 
prayers in the chapel there was distinct dis- 
appointment; and following from day to, day 
the varied petitions that suited the needs of 
this large body of students, one wondered that 
no stereotyped phrases or repetitions ever 
came from her lips. I, H. F. 


What there is in the American constitution 
that so predisposes it to acids, I don’t know; 
but I believe there is no time of the day or 
night at which the inhabitants of the United 
States will not drink lemonade,— From Cotes’s 
Those Delightful Americans. t 


I believe that women should have a moral 
responsibility regarding financial matters in 
the prompt paymeat of dues and pledges, and 
a comprehension that as no other phase of 
life can be carried on without money neither 
can the enlarged club life. 

I believe in the value of a minute, and that 
thievery of time on the part of one late mem- 
ber from those in waiting is reprehensible. 
Railroad trains do not wait; why should im- 
mortal souls ? : 

I believe, out of consideration for others, in 
removing the hat in all public assemblies. ( 

I believe in occupying the seat farthest from 
the aisle when there are others to come, and, 
for the same reason, occupying front “a 
first. j 

I believe that club members should restrain 
themselves from whispering or the eee 
skirts or papers during club sessions. 

I believe no woman should séek or use offi- 
cial position for self-aggrandizement, or club 
affiliations for stepping-stones only, but that 
she should utilize her opportunities for the 
altruisms of life. 

I believe the character and good name of 
each individual member of the club should be 
as sacredly guarded by all other members as 
are those of the family, and that the use of 
dishonorable political methods in elub life for 
women will be the death knell of pure, wom- 
anly organizations. 

I believe the golden rule for club women 
should be, Do right unto gthers, regardless 
of what others do unto you.—Mrs. Robert J. 
Burdette. . 


A Good Remedy for Hoz 


Pour boiling hot water into a saucer, 
let a large sponge suck it all up. 
squeeze it firmly out again. Hold the 
to the nose and mouth, and breath alte 
through the nose and mouth, in and out. 

I sing my exercises, the great scale, pa 
sages, etc., and all the vowels into it, and sc 
force the hot steam to act upon the lun 
bronchial tubes, and especially on the ; 
membranes, while I am breathing in an 
through the sponge. After this has been kep 
up for ten or fifteen minutes, wash the face i 
cold water. This can be repeated four to six 
times a day, The sponge should not be full 
water, but must be quite squeezed out. Thi 
has helped me greatly, and I can reco 
it highly. It can do no injury because it i 
natural. But after breathing in the 
steam, do not go out immediately into the 
air.—From Lehmann’s How to (Mi 
millan). ‘Be 
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From Pastoral New Year Messages 


We print herewith extracts from a few of the pastoral letters which have come to us, though they are so much more numerous 


_ than in previous years that it is impossible to do justice to all. 


They appear in varied and attractive forms. 


Some ministers, as Rey. 


_ W. P. Landers of Sutton, Mass., and Rev. C. P. Boardman of Red Oak, Io., combine their New Year greetings with a pretty calen- 


dar, bearing the picture of the church. The latter prints six Daily Ideals. 


Several, as Rey. E. N. Hardy of Quincy and Rey. ©. H. 


‘Talmage of Taunton, add to the letter six Resolutions, with the Scriptural quotations on which they are based. The keeping of these 
Imtions, which seem to be common ministerial property, it is claimed “will make the year full of peace and blessing.” Rey. H. 


We Kimball of Skowhegan, Me., sends out ten helpful and uplifting resolutions, which appear to be original. 
Kingston, R. L., adds to The Congregationalist Handbook a few pages, one bearing his letter. 


Rey. Malcolm Dana, 
Leyden Church, Brookline, received 


t from Rev. H. a. Hale a “Creed for 1903,” based on the Beatitudes; while the ministers of Hliot Chureb, Newton, and Woonsocket, 
_ R&.L, expressed their greetings in poetic form, Dr. Davis elaborating the figure of ships at sea, and Mr. Alvord giving a simple, mue- 


6 


May we who have confessed 
Christ as our Master make the 
past the grave of vain regrets 
and embittered thoughts, the 
forgetfulness of vows, the easy 
yielding to temptation and the 
indulgence of self; and turn 
with humble faith and cheerful 
courage to the new opportuni- 
ties for discipline and service. 
May those who have delayed 
the acceptance of his invitation 
realize that there will never be 
a better time than this New 
Year of Grace, 1903, and make 
this day forever memorable by 
entering with all their hearts 
into loving covenant with their 
Lord. 

} EDWARD M. Noyzs. 

Newton Center, Mass. 


©) 
) Phil. 3: 13, 14. 


Heb. 12:1, 2. 


_ John 6: 37. 


Ysa. 44: 5. 
-4 


- To “the man with the dinner pail” in our 
_ shops, factories and mines: May heaven’s 
‘richest blessing rest upon him this coming 
_ year. May unnecessary burdens, where they 
_ exist, be taken off the shoulders of the labor- 
ing map, and may the day be hastened when 
- “capital and labor” shall sustain to each 
other the only true and natural relation of 
optaaem sympathy and confidence. 
/ . O. C. CLARK. 
Plymouth Church, Springfield, Ill. 


\ I would like to express some word of sym- 
pathy to all who have suffered in any way 
during the past year; and yet perhaps they 
\ _are the richest ofall. ‘“‘ Whom the Lord loveth 

__he chasteneth;” our losses, our infirmities, 
" the sicknesses that have come upon us, all 
“these things are for our help; and he who 
Rd — the sparrow’s fall knows what we can 
bear and all that is best for us. The most 


PRAYER MEETING 
, BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 25-31. An Evening with Chi- 

Sate Minatons. Acts 17: 24-31. 

2 _ Equipment. No society can be so poor as to 
be without a few standard missionary books 
3 pamphlets. For the purposes of this special 

g one can get along with two, an Amer- 

Board Almanac and Dr. H. P. Beach’s 

ipact survey of Chinese missions, known 

Dawn on the Hills of T’ang, published 
e Student Volunteer organization, 3 West 

mty-ninth Street, New York. Add to 

ese, if possible, Dr. Arthur Smith’s racy 
ie, Chinese Characteristics and Village 

in China, A Cycle in Cathay by W. A. P. 

and Dr. Leonard’s Hundred Years of 

ns, the chapter in which entitled The 

2 Empire is very instructive. For a 

phensive and exhaustive treatment of 

a, nothing has ever approached Dr. S. 

Williams’s The Middle Kingdom. 


q of the subject. By all means 
map of China and get some one 


y 


q 

} 

| { For Endeavorers 
t 


beautiful skies are made by the storms; the 
richest experiences in our earthly livesare in 
connection with our reverses. All these mat- 
ters have to do with our growth in likeness to 
the Master ; so we can rejoice in tribulations. 
Grorexr C, ADAMS. 
First Church, San Francisco. 


You who are sorrow-stricken, and you 
whose hearts are light, are both peculiarly the 
care of Him who sent the Comforter and 
prayed that your joy might be full. 

To the burden bearers of the church may 
He give the rich rewards of their willing 
service. 

May the inconspicuous and unknown among 
us share richly in the blessings of the chil- 
dren of the King. 

And you who have fared thus far upon your 
journey without the helpful love of Christ, 
may you be led to open your heart to the 
Master with the opening of another year. “I 
beseech you, be ye reconciled to God.’”’ The 
issue rests with you. God calls, he does not 
foree an entrance. 

May the New Year enlarge our capacity for 
the best things, and fill us ‘“‘unto all the ful- 
ness of God.”’ ALBERT W. HITOHCOOCK. 

Central Church, Worcester, Mass. 


That you may more and more attain unto 
Christlikeness this coming year is my most 
earnest desire. Seek especially to be like 
him in quick and eager response and obedi- 
ence to the will of God. Itis the secret ofa 
happy, joyful and fruitful life. Like him, let 
the ‘‘Father’s business’? have precedence in 
all things. It will amply repay you. Do not 
pauperize the spiritual to enrich the temporal. 
Like him, forget self in the forceful endeavor 
to sweeten, purify and exalt mankind. If 
you truly follow him, you will daily study 
your Bible; will be much in prayer; will at- 


to state its boundaries, population, divisions, 
mountain ranges and great plains, and enough 
of the historical background to furnish the 
right perspective for modern missions. 


Points of approach and resistance. What 
is there in the Chinaman which encourages 
us to bring to him the gospel? As respects 
understanding, filial piety and devotion to 
duty, is he or is he not superior to the aver- 
age Oriental? Is his traditional conserva- 
tism a real obstacle? 


Medical work. Perhaps in no country has 
this advanced so successfully. Over three- 
score hospitals and nearly fifty dispensaries 
have been established and are maintained by 
Christian hands. The well-equipped hospi- 
tals in such places as Canton and Tientsin 
ought to be described and the notable service 
of such men as Peter Parker and Drs. McKen- 
zie, Kerr and Howard along medical lines 
recognized. 


The Christian forces engaged. A rapid re- 
view of the men who stand out as the heroes 
of past missionary operations, Morrison, 
Lowry, Gilmore, Mackay and others, who 
fought the good fight and left the impress of 


ical setting to his faith in The Abiding Friend. We are glad of the extension of this gracious custom, which seems to embody the 
Christmas spirit of peace and good will in such form as will leaven the entire year. 


tend, and participate in, the services of the 
sanctuary; will give generously, criticise 
charitably, work willingly. 

Quincy, Mass. EpWIN Noau Harpy. 


Children of time, we may take the hand of 
the Eternal. Knowing not'what a day may 
bring forth, we may share the insight of him 
who knows the end from the beginning. 

May the face of the Christ, as we look upon 
it, be a resistless challenge to us to maintain 
fresh and vigorous the determination to con- 
tinue in a service to whose blessedness his 
whole life bore witness. 

WILLIAM L, TENNEY. 

North Adams, Mass. 


In love with all noble life, I will strive to be 
at home in God’s world as I hope to be in his 
heaven. Though my work lie in the valleys, 
I will not spend all my time there, but often 
climb upon the hilltops. The dust of earth’s 
petty dissensions and jealousies I will refuse to 
breathe; and my charity of heart.shall.be like 
God’s snow, a mantle to cover over all., I will 
ask for eyes as much to see the geod and true 
in others as the hidden beauties in ‘lichen and 
rock, Trees and birds and little’ children 
shall teach me the beauty of simplicity; and 
my presence I will seek to make known in the 
world, not as the sting of the hai}, but silently 
and softly as the snow falls. I will be willing 
to dig for my treasure, nor expect to find it 
coined at hand. I will not. be so foolish as to 
think I ean monopolize any of God’s air or 
sunshine, but will try to make my own life 
each day like the breath of heaven to some one 
in distress. I will remember that every night 
is the mother of a new dawn; and when my 
work is done and evening come, I will await 
with patience the sound of matin bells to call 
me home to worship in my Father’s house 
above. 


Hyde Park, Vt. CHARLES S. HAGER. 


their consecration upon many, would lead 
naturally up to this phase of the subject. 
But we are principally concerned with living 
leaders, like Griffith John, Hudson, Taylor, 
and our own beloved and faithful American 
Board workers. Indeed, for any Congrega- 
tional society it would be well to put the 
location of the Board’s missionaries to China 
on a blackboard. 


The massacres. Upon no missionary soil in 
recent years has the hallowing touch of sor- 
row and suffering been put as upon China. 
Let some one show to what extent the Boxer 
uprising affected missions and who of the 
tens of thousands of martyrs should be par- 
ticularly remembered by us. 


Recent events in China. Some one should 
state plainly and clearly the present status of 
international relationships, to what extent 
China is complying with her agreement to 
pay the sum of $320,000,000 as indemnity for 
losses sustained by foreign nations and indi- 
viduals during the Boxer uprising, what are 
the dominant influences in political life, and 
to what extent has missionary work been 
resumed. 
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Bangor’s New Church 


BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


For nearly fifty years the members of Central 
Church, Bangor, have had for their church home the 
large, hospitable, plain building, built when Puritan 
New England knew fall well the beauty of holiness 
but had yet to learn the holiness of beauty. Now 
men feel that God’s house should be most beautiful 
of all, and the new stone edifice that replaces the 
old wooden building on French Street expresses 
the love and loyalty of the worshipers. 

Its architecture is early English Gothic. The 
architect, Frank A. Bourne, now of Boston, grew 
up in Bangor and was an active member of Ham- 
mond Street Church. The large oak doors in front 
open into a vestibule with a beautiful marble floor; 
thence one passes into the auditorium. The seat- 
ing capacity of the floor and the three small galler- 
ies over the vestibule and in the transepts is 700. 
The woodwork is polished oak, and carpets and 
eushions are a soft shade of green. The whole 
color scheme is restful and harmonious. 

Old memories and associations did not vanish 
with the old building, for nearly all the furnishings 
are given “in memory” and form the link between 
old and new. The handsome communion table is 
the gift of Miss Annie T. Dennett in memory of her 
mother, Harriet Augusta Hyde Dennett; the read- 
ng desk was given by Mrs. Stickney in memory of 
her husband, Mr. T. G. Stickney ; and the offertory 
plates were the gift of the Pearl Circle of King’s 
Daughters. The pulpit, presented by the Sunday 
school, gives each child a personal interest in the 
church. 

Each of the eleven windows is amemorial. These 
windows are the glory of the building. In the 
south transept above the gallery, over the chancel, 
and above the north transept gallery, are three 
large ones. Beneath the two galleries and along 
the nave are eight of the usual size. 

The upper window in the south transept is in 
memory of Jonathan Greenleaf Clark, long a promi- 


H. W. Kimball, Skowhegan. 


nent member. It represents Correggio’s Nativity, 
though some changes have been made—as in all 
cases where the windows have been taken from 
paintings—to adapt it to the new use and to express 
more finely the religious feeling. The window over 
the chancel is in memory of Rey. George Warren 
Field, nearly thirty years pastor, widely known and 
dearly loved. The scene is the Transfiguration, 
and the coloring isrich and deep. The third large 
window, in the north transept, was placed by Mr. 
Egerton R. Burpee in memory of his father and 
mother, Isaar and Phmbe Burpee. It represents 
Hoffman’s conception of the Ascension. 


Beginning with the lower window in the south 
transept and moving toward the right, the windows 
are as follows: The first, in memory of Rev. 
George Shepherd, founder of the church, is after 
Diirer’s Preachers. Next is the Emmaus win- 
dow, showing the moment when Christ, break- 
ing the bread, raises his face and the disciples 
recognize him. This was given by the grandsons 
of Elishhib Adams, organizer of the cbureh and 
first deacon. The window in memory of Charles 
Weston Jenkins, one of the founders, was given 
by his son, Dr. Jenkins, and his grandsons, Mr. 
Herbert Brown and brothers of State Street Church, 
Portland. It represents the Baptism of Christ. 
The last window on the south side, in memory of 
Mary Marsh Babcock, is a reproduction of Hoff- 
man’s Adoration of the Magi. 


The opposite window on the north side is also an 
adaptation from Hoffman, and shows Christ bless- 
ing little children; it is in memory of Margaret 
Lunt Stearns. Next come the Simian window, 
after Carpaccio’s Presentation in_the Temple, in 
memory of Joseph Storer Wheelright; and one 
after Fra Angelico, Christ washing the disciples’ 
feet, in memory of Samuel Isaar Johnson, deacon 
1870-1900. The last window, below the gallery 
in the north transept, has perhaps attracted more 
attention than any other. It is in memory of 


Charles Addison Boutelle, “A brave Soldier, a true 
Patriot, an honest Statesman.” 


The figures are of 


Isaiah, Hosea and Amos, typifying majesty, love 
and righteousness. 

The coloring of the windows is exquisite, and 
much attention has been paid to the religious feel- 
ing and symbolism. For example, in the Nativity 
and Transfiguration the light emanates from the 
Christ, while in the Ascension it comes from above ; 
in the Adoration of the Magi the light streams 
down from the star, and in the Baptism it again 
comes from above; in the Emmaus window the 
light radiates from Chr’st’s lifted face. 

Two of the windows are from Tiffany. The other 
eight are from the Horace J. Phipps Co. of Boston. 
The cartoons were drawn by Mr. Harry Goodhue 
and executed by Mr. Phipps. The work has been 
done under the close and critical supervision of 
Mr. John S. Penman, the pastor; and indeed the 
harmony and beauty of the entire building are 
largely due to his careful attention. 

The first services were held Dec. 28. The build- 
ing was dedicated Jan. 11, with sermon in the 
morning by the pastor; afternoon addresses by 
Drs. J. L, Jenkins, now of Jamaica Plain, and 
E. C. Moore, professor of theology at Harvard. In 
the evening a fellowship service was held, in which 
Rey. C. H. Cutler of First Parish, Rey. H. L. Grif- 
fin of Hammond Street, Prof. C. A. Beckwith of the 
theological seminary and others spcke. 


The Word and the Work 


This paper, which has been published at Bangor 
for a number of years in the interest of Maine Con- 
gregationalism, and latterly as the official organ of 
the State Conference, was discontinued with the 
December number. About a year ago a volunteer 
committee of clergymen took the paper, improved 
its make-up and matter and sought to ascertain 
whether the churehes would support a state denom- 
inational paper. But it barely held its own in num- 
ber of subscribers, and has not paid expenses. The 
Maine Missionary Society had appropriated a gen- 
erous sum for its support the coming year, feeling 
the need of a state paper to report details of its 
work. The subscription list, so far as unexpired, 
is to be turned over to the Missionary Herald and 
The Congregationalist. The latter henceforth will 
be the sole denominational reporter for Maine Con- 
gregational churches. K. 8. 


The Forward Movement in 1903 


The committee on the Forward Movement ap-. 
pointed by the General Conference has issued its 
letter of appeal and suggestion to the churches. 
It suggests that, if possible, plans be made to pro- 
long the meetings from one week to ten days where 
it seems desirable, and that assistance be rendered 
in each church by one outside pastor, rather than — 
by two or more, as has been practiced somewhat in 
the past two years. Also, that with effort for deep- 
ening the spiritual life be included more direct 
measures for immediate results in awakening and 
leading the unconverted to Christian decision. 

E. M. C. 


New Features and Methods 


The Sanford Church has a“ current facts” feature — 
its prayer meetings. Various persons are ap- 
pointed to report from their reading each week — 
upon Congregationalism, other denominations, the 
Bible, evangelistie work, missions, temperance, 
education, good citizenship, the industrial world. 

The manner of installing the stereopticon in Cen-— 
tral Chureh, Bath, is worthy of notice. A former 
gallery over the vestibule, now a room separated 
from the auditorium by a stained window, is used 
as a stereopticon room, All evidence of the me- 
chanical part is thus removed and the dignity of the 
stereopticon service secured. E.R. 8. 


For life, with all it yields of joy and woe 

And hope and fear... 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love ; 

How love'might.be, hath been, indeed, and is. 
—Hobvert Browning. 


3 The Daily Portion 


COMMENTS ON THE HANDBOOK BIBLE 
READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


5 Jan. 18, Sunday. The Woman of Samaria.— 
John 4: 1-26. 
“He hath exalted them of low degree.” The 
dlisciples wondered that he talked with a 
woman. Yet to this Samaritan sinner he 
opened his deepest thoughts. To whom else, 
at this early stage, did he acknowledge him- 
L self Messiah ? She must have had a little of 
_ that hunger and thirst after righteousness 
_ whieh is an absolute claim on Christ. This 
was seed sowing. When persecution scat- 
tered the church throughout Samaria, the 
_ harvest was ready for the reapers. 
Jan. 19. Joy in Work. 
_ He forgot hunger and weariness in the ex- 
_ citement of his Father’s business. Jesus was 
a good workman—he took pleasure in his 
work. “I ama Christian—nevertheless I try 
_tobehappy.” Did it ever occur to you how 
that “nevertheless ” dishonors Christ ? 


Jan. 20. The Nobleman’s Son.—John 4: 46-54. 
_ The point of contact for the child’s healing 
- was the father’s faith, which foreshadows the 
_ blessing of those that have not seen and yet 

_ have believed. When a man can do this, 
signs and wonders will not lead him astray. 
it is harder to commit those whom we love to 

_ Christ than ourselves. Is it true that faith 

_may be the point of contact for God’s help to 
children or to friends? And yet do we for- 
get to pray? 

Jan. 21. The Call of the Disciples.—Matt. 4: 

18-25. 

_ They were busy about their own proper 
work when the call came. Christ seldom 
looks among the idlers for a messenger— 

_ never, so far as I remember, among idlers by 

_@hoice. Busy people wait on God. But it 

must be remembered that rest is not idleness. 

_ The wide fame of the apostles is but an echo 

of Christ’s call. 

_ Jan. 22, Preaching at Home.—Luke 4: 16-30. 

“The great man is born over the mountain,” 
is always the cry of little men. It takes some 

- greatness to appreciate greatness. These 
were petty-minded folks, these Nazarenes, or 

_ they would not have scorned the possibilities 

_ ef Joseph’s son. They could only wonder 

and be jealous. To the message Jesus 

_ brought they do not seem to have given a 

- moment’s thought. 


_ Jan. 23. Teaching at Capernaum.—Luke 4: 
81-44, 
_ There are so many echoes that we are aston- 
_ ished when we hear a voice. This note of au- 
_ thority begins in the words of Jesus after his 
_ temptation and continues to the end. It was 
with authority that he addressed the demons 
and the storm. It was by his permission that 
_ the chief priests and Pilate took and crucified 
him. Even when he speaks again great 
_ thoughts of the rabbis he clothes them with 
_ a glory which makes them his own. Note 
_ how he rebukes the fever, and what use the 
‘/ woman made of her returning strength. 
. Note, also, how decisively he denies himself 
to selfishness which would retain him for 
_Capernaum. The. only way really to. keep 
r Jesus for yourself is to give him to others. 
Jan. 24. Catching Men.—Luke 5: 1-11. 
_ The call seems to have been repeated again 
and again. Was it some particular sin which 
_ forced this outburst of confession from Peter? 
rt, possibly, had some doubt of the power 
and worth of this unhurrying Master come to 
chill his too impulsive faith? Had he been 
ready to draw back, rather preferring to catch 
fish than men? If so, this lesson of Christ’s 
owledge and power would be dazzling and 
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overwhelming. Christ’s ideals for us are 
higher than our own. And how much we 
owe to his persistence! He will never allow 
the lent boat to take the place of the conse- 
crated life. 


Meetings to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEBTING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 19, 


10.30 A. M. Subject, The Rise and Decline of Old 
Testament Prophecy; speaker, Prof. Francis Brown. 
Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words ioaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


FLETCHER—In Everett, Mass., Dec. 30, 1902, Miss 
Abbie R. Fletcher, aged 73 years. 

LY MAN—In Riverside, Cal., Jan. 3, Rev. George Lyman, 
aged 90 years. He was a graduate of Amoerst College, 
1837, and Andover Seminary, 1841. He held pastor- 
ates in Sutton and §. Amherst, Mass., but in 1873 fail- 
ing health compelled his retirement from active 
service, but in 1890 went to California, where he fe- 
sided till his death. 

PRATT —In Springfield, Mass., Jan. 3, Elizabeth Kings- 
bury, widow of Prof. Henry Pratt. formerly of Dudley, 
and mother of Rey. D. Butler Pratt of Springfield. ~ 

ROBERTSON—In Chester, N. H., Dec. 30, 1902, Mrs. 
Eliza Woodworth, mother of Rey. J. G. Robertson, 
aged 83 years. 


MISS LUCY LOOMIS 

Died in Montpelier, Vt., Dec. 24, Miss Lucy Loomis. 
She united with Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, at the 
age of twenty-five, and was for several years one of its 
earnest Christian workers. For many years she took 
a leading, part in the activities of Bethany Church of 
M ntpelier, Vt. An accident rendered her an invalid 
for a long time before her death, but from her sick room 
she always radiated Bee and cheer. 

Sie was for more than fifty years a subscriber of The 
Congregationalist. 


SWEEPING 
REDUCTIONS IN 
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‘Rheumatism 


Is a rack on which you need not suffer long. 

It depends on an acid condition of the 
blood, which aifects the muscles and joints, 
causes inflammation and pain, and results 
from defective digestion and a torpid action 
of the liver, } idneys and skin. 

Ap ieges lumbago and stiff neck are forms 
of it. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills ~ 


Neutralize the acidity of the blood, perfect 
digestion and excretion, and radically and 
permanently cure rheumatism. Take Hood’s. 


BEECHER’ 
* BOOKS 


poss Che Pilgrim Press «uicaco 


All the 
important works 


of the great preacher are 
now issued by 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


Dress Goods 


Remnant Sale at Half Price and Less 


OUR DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT HAVING UNDERGONE A 
CHANGE IN MANAGEMENT, OUR PRESENT BUYER WISHES 
TO MAKE A GOOD IMPRESSION. 

Black and colored dress goods throughout this department have 


been made into lengths from 2 


to 10 yards and placed on the 


counters down the entire center aisles, at prices which assure pur- 


chasers, 
this sale. 


All weaves, styles and colors desirable can be found in 


A Grand Mark Down of Staple Dress Goods 


GILCHRIST COMPANY 


Winter and Washington Streets, Boston 


LEST YOU FORGET. 


Let us not forget that we sprang from a 
country where not trial by jury, but the dinner 
is the capital institution, and that our ancestors 
believed in the undoubted virtues of a good 
trencher-man, 

All this in part accounts for the impor- 
tance which now attaches to the choice of a 
Dining Table, and explains why we carry in our 
stock an assortment of over 100 styles of round, 
square, pedestal, extension and pillar tables. 


Here is as perfect a design as one often sees. It is well balanced structurally, 
and shows in its fine proportions of pillar, box and base the master hand of an 
expert designer. Do not forget that we sell these high-class productions at 


Canal Street prices. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 


OGA UBR, > 
#™ 


PACIFIC SCHOOL 


Nor ES 4 


JoHN H.PraY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


ARCHER, W. C., Denver, Col., to Naponee, Neb., 
with outstation. Accepts, and is at work. 

BENNETT, GEO. A., Acworth, N. H., to Brookline. 

CRAM, ELMER E_, to Courtenay, N. D., inconnection 
with Wimbledon. Accepts, and is at work. 

DAVENPORT, MERRIAM B., accepts call to remain 
another year at Maine, N. Y. 

DAVEY, R. D., Chalmers Presb. Ch., Toronto, Can., 
to Upper Montclair, N. J. 

DAVIES, JOHN F., recently of San Bernardino, Cal., 
to Santa Ana. Accepts. 

DECKER, FRANK H., Pawcatuck Ch., Westerly, 
R. 1., to Elizabeth, N. J. Declines. 

Evans, THOS., Welsh Ch., Racine, Wis., to Welsh 
Ch., Beyler, Mo. Accepts, to begin Feb. 8, closing 
a pastorate of over 13 years. 

EXTENCE, GEO., formerly of Eastlake, Mich., to 
Hillsboro, N.D. Accepts, and is at work. 

FoOsTsER, FRANK, Memorial Ch., St. Louis, Mo., to 
North Presb. Ch., same city. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, GEO. H., formerly of John St. Ch., Lowell, 
Mass., to Franklin, N. H. 

KETTLE, Jos. B., Rapid City, 8. D., accepts call to 
Amboy, Lil. 

LONG, SAm’L A., Watervliet, Mich., to Centralia, Ill. 
Accepts, and is at work. ™ 

LovEJoY, GEO. E., Pittsfield, N. H., accepts call 
to South Ch., Lawrence, Mass., beginning Feb. 1. 

LynpD, S. EDWARD, Zumbrota, Minn., to Fort Scott, 
Kan. Accepts. 

MANN, WILFORD E., to remain a fifth year at S. 

Royalton, Vt., at an increased salary. 

MARTIN, Epw. M., Presb., Richland Center, Wis., 
to ass’t pastorate Lewis Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Accepts, beginning March 1. 

MILLAR, WoM., Alamo, Mich., to Litchfield. 

RANKIN, JA8. H., Presb., Bedford, N. Y., to Conne- 
aut,O. Accepts, and is at work. 

REID, JOHN, Greenville, N. H., to Nelson, B.C. 
Accepts. 

SECORD, ALFRED A., to permanent pastorate at 
Grand Ledge, Mich., where he has already served 
three years. 

SMALL, CHAS. R., Wells, Me., to Lyme, N. H. <Ac- 
cepts. 

SMITH, MERTON, to Vancouver, B.C. Accepts. 

THOME, JAS. A., Kelley’s Island and Isle St. 
George, O., to Norwalk. Accepts. 

WARREN, EDGAR L., Wolfeboro, N. H., to Hamp- 
ton for one year, 

WEBSTER, EUGENE C., Jamaica Plain, Mass., to 
Westbrook, Me. 

Wivry, Horace §., recently of Hillsboro, N. D., 
to Dodge Center, Minn. Accepts. 


LOST SIGHT OF 


A Most Important Aid to Education. 


An important point often overlooked by 
parents in bringing up children is the use of 
proper food as an aid to education. 

Children make wonderful progress when 
scientifically fed. 

A little woman in East Brentwood, N. H., 
says of her girlhood days: “I was never very 
rugged and cold lunches and hearty evening 
meals and improper food soon began to work 
serious havoc, 

Then came a period of self-boarding while 
away at college and it is now easy to see 
where, in the haste to acquire knowledge, the 
true nes of proper and nourishing 
food was neglected. The result, as may be 
imagined, was Lent poten dyspepsia and con- 
stipation. Then followed a weary time of 
dieting and, one after another, physicians 
were consulted, till hope of permanent cure 
was abandoned. Then, two years after leay- 
ing school, I entered a new home as a bride, 
and having grown wiser through experience, I 
resolved to use food in accordance with hygi- 
enic a ppeyey This was also necessary as 
I could not eat anything at all rich. 

We commenced to use Grape-Nuts and soon 
became convinced that it was the most nutri- 
tious food we could obtain. I noticed an im- 
mediate improvement in my health, my indi- 
— became less marked and eventually 

eft me for good, 

It is now two years that we have eaten 
Grape-Nuts regularly, and I was never as 
well in my life as now. I have gained ten 

ounds in weight and can eat, without caus- 

ng the slightest distress, the richest kind of 

food as well as any one, the dyspepsia is en- 
tirely gone and constipation never troubles 
me. 

This may not interest others, but it is of 
ge interest to us, for it is our firm belief 

hat my present good health is due solely to 
the constant use of Grape-Nuts, and we feel 
that we have great reason to be thankful to 
the maker of such a perfect and delicious 
food.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Moork, NEWTON W., o. Brighton, O., Dee. 30. 
Sermon, Rey. J. W. Bradshaw; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Wm. Smith, C. N. Pond and Prof. A. H. 
Currier. 


Resignations 


ALVORD, AUGUSTUS, Barkhamsted, Ct., after ten 
years’ service, to take effect in the spring. 

CHILDS, W™M., recently resigned at Kalkaska, 
Mich. The church declines to accept the resig- 
nation. 

ORANE, CHAS. D., Yarmouth, Me., having decided 
to remain in California, where he went to estab- 
lish his son in business. 

FosTER, FRANK, Memorial Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

GOODELL, JOHN H., Market St. Ch., Oakland, Cal. 

HI, DEXTER D., Norwalk, Cal. 

KETTLE, Jos. B., Rapid City, 8. D., to take effect 
Feb. 1. 

LADE, JAS., Wendell Ave. Ch., Brockton, Mass., 
to take effect in March. 

Lovevoy, GEO. E., Pittsfield, N. H. 

McLAREN, JAS. H., Princeton, Ill. 

METCALF, Pau d., ass’t pastorate Park Ch., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MILLAR, WM., Alamo, Mich. 

MILNE, GEO. W., La Harpe, Ill. 

Mork, EpwIn, JR., Hancock, Mich., to take effect 
April 1. 

Titus, HERBERT R., Ticonderoga, N. Y., resigned 
some months ago because of a nervous trouble 
which made him nearly helpless and a great suf- 
ferer. He continues to live in Ticonderoga. 

YONKER, WILTO R., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., with- 
draws resignation at request of the church, 


Dismissions 
BRYANT, SEELYE, Canton, Mass., Dec. 31, 


Stated Supplies 


ALDRICH, JEREMIAH K., formerly of Hyannis, 
Mass., at Ashford, Ct.,_in connection with East- 
ford, where he has been at work for nine months. 

DAVIES, FRED, Yankton Coll., at Lesterville, 8. D., 
for nine months. 

HABBICK, JOHN D., after engaging in evangelistic 
work in Oklahoma, returns to Southern California, 
and supplies at Park Ch., Los Angeles. 

HENNESS, P. J., at Niagara, N. D. 

STUBBINS, THOS. A., Holdredge, Neb., at Norwalk, 
Cal. 

TAYLOR, LAWRENCE, Rapid City, 8. D., at Bowdle, 
for six months from Jan, 1. 


Personals 


Buiss, EDWIN M., editor The Encyclopzdia of 
Missions, ete., has accepted an invitation to be- 
come the New England representative of the 
American Tract Society. 

Day, WARREN F., for eight years pastor of First 
Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., now becomes pastor emer- 
itus, while his son, Wm. H. Day, for the last two 
years associated with him, becomes pastor. 

DI MICELI, ANTONIN, for the past two years en- 
gagedin Christian work in New York, is to take 
up the Italian work in Hartford, Ct., where a 
church is expected soon to develop. 

FARMAN, M. WINSLOW, Westfield, Vt., served as 
chaplain to the Vermont Senate during its last 
session. At its close Mr. Farman received from 
some 28 senators an engraved purse of $139 and 
a gratifying testimonial of personal regard. 

FARRILL, EDGAR T., was recently given, by his 
ehurch at Kenosha, Wis., a silver and gold com- 
munion set “for use with the shut-ins.” 

KIRKWOOD, WM. A., Chester, Ct., has been granted 
an increase of $100 in salary. 

LYNCH, FREDERICK, Lenox, Mass., has been 
granted an increase of $200 in salary, the church, 
in voting it, stating that they were “not paying 
enough for value received from the pulpit.” 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., Bon Homme and Tyndall, 
8. D., has just been voted a $50 increase in salary 
by the Bon Homme church. 

PEARSONS, D. K., thé Chicago philanthropist, who 
has just started for Cuba, will visit Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla., on his way. He returns to 
Chicago about May 1, and later plans a trip to 

[ Alaska. 


American Board Appointments 


LOMBARD, FRANK A., Sutton, Mass., Amherst 
College, ’96, Hartford Sem., ’99, to Japan. Mr. 
Lombard is now in Japan, teaching at the Do- 
shisha. The appointment is made at the request 
of the mission as well as of Mr. Lombard. At the 
expiration of three years’ service in the Doshisha 
he will return to this country for a year’s gradu- 
ate study, after which he will enter upon perma- 
nent service in Japan. 

Oxps, C. B., and wife, Buffalo Center, Io , to Japan. 
Mr. Olds is a graduate of Beloit, ’96, and Hartford 
Seminary,’99. Mrs. Olds is a graduate of Ober- 
lin, °97, and daughter of Dr. J. D. Davis, one of 
the Board’s pioneer missionaries in Japan. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BESSEMER, CoL.—A mission of Pueblo church. 


Continued on page 108. 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 


ant and purifierin nature, but few realize 


its value when taken into the human sys- 


| tem for the same cl 


eansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; itis not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
purities always present in the sto \ 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. - 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal bp clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. : 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat. I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent tims 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozen- 
deta in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” . 
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NEW PLAN FOR NEW. TIMES 


(Help for the Prayer Meeting) 


Combines Biblical study with devotion and the worship- 

ful element. 

Is calculated to attract all classes, young and old. 

Has several series of topics, each extending through 
several weeks, and themes appropriate to special 
seasons. ; 

Guides the leader and shows him how to secure co-oper- 
ation of others. . : 

The list of topics for the year, with daily Bible readings 
and much valuable information, Is In the Congrega- 
tionalist Handbook for 1903, a copy of which will be 
sent, postpaid, for five cents. 


_ 


soston The Pilgrim Press cxicaco 


OPIUM#tis 


have been cured by us. Treatmentcan be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Leba 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual Cure withou 
internal medicine. Propriets . EpWARDS & Son 
Queen Victoria St., Lendon, Wholesale o! 


E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William St., N. ¥. 


yy Banishes 
ky —“\_ Biliousness 
SELTZER Biter mae 
Sor children too.” 


| THE TARRANT CO., Chemists, New York 


I La al 
4 OM 


P aes it 4 : % 
a January 1903 
| ‘Record of the Week | 
{ \ (Continued from page 102.) 

( Dedications 

Wosurn, MAss., Montvale.Chapel burned a 
__-year ago rebuilt at cost of $2,000. Dedicated Jan. 
4, free of debt, with addresses by Rev. Messrs. 

Wolcott Calkins, S. A. Norton, D. A. Newton and 


others, and an original hymn by Rey. S. W. 
_Adriance. 


uy Material Improvements 


| BRISTOL, N.H.—Parsonage repaired in prepara- 
g ‘tion for occupancy of Rey. H. F. Graham. 
& eal Mr.—New church cleared $216 at 


= 
i eS 


4 Happenings 
_ BosTON, MASS., Phillips. The annual New Year’s 
reception which the church always gives to Rev. 
and Mrs. C. A. Dinsmore was this year also a 
farewell reception to the associate pastor, Rev. 
P. HW. Epler, and his bride. The handsomely dec- 
orated lecture-room was crowded. As Mr. Epler 
_ teases his connection with the church to go to 
i Detroit, a purse of $125 was presented to him, 
besides numerous other gifts, to testify to the 
<leep affection in which he is held by the entire 
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community. Mr. Lloyd G. Davis of Cambridge 
has been chosen to succeed Mr. Epler. 

BROOKLINE, MAss, Harvard has received from 
the selectmen custody of the famous Paul Dudley 
eee which originally stood opposite this 
site. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Plymouth secured a set of 
1,200 individual cups, to be first used at the Janu- 
ary communion. 

SourTH BEND, IND., Central has decided to change 
its name to First. 

WETHERSFIELD, O., has voted to organize a 
Men’s League “‘to promote social and religious 
life.”” 


December Receipts of the A. M. A. 


1901 1902 

Donations, $17,930.91 $17,228.37 
Estates, 1,964.07 7,908.31 
Tuition, 5,453.30 5,393.08 
Total, $25,348.28 $30,529.76 

3mos.1901 3mos. 1962 
Donations, $36,164.34 $42,18451 
Estates, 10,883.25 17,481.07 
Tuition, 11,154.98 11,488.24 
Total, $58,202.57 $71,153.82 


The increase in donations is $6,020.17; in estates 
for current work, $6,597.82; and in tuition, 
$333.26; total increase, $12,951.25. 
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Gifts 


CANDOR, N. Y., First. From Henry P. Potter, a 
Kelsey furnace ; from Edwin A. Booth, a $3,000 
pipe organ; from Mr. and Mrs. J. W. McCarty, 
Pilgrim communion set of 160 cups. 

LITTLETON, MAss., Orthodox. By legacy of Miss 
Anna M. Manning, $2,000. 

MERIDEN, N. H. A 1,500-Ib. bell, the gift of Dr. 
Beers, placed in tower on Christmas Day. 


No great work is done without drawing on 
the stcck of vital power of the doer of it. 
Many ministers who are giving their lives to 
their people are supposed to be living in com- 
parative idleness. One who has lived in most 
intimate association with Dr. Joseph Parker 
writes to us: ‘‘ Parker went much sooner than 
I thought he would. He had a magnificent 
constitution, but I think his tremendous 
preaching took out of him more than we 
realized and subjected his heart to an im- 
mense strain. If he could have lived at all 
without preaching (which he couldn’t), he 
might have lived to be a hundred.” 


no introduction to Old Man Graham. 


His Son. 


him famous. 


\\ 

A Point of Honor, soon to appear, is an unusually 
; readable tale in which are set forth some of the 
¥ humors of the French duel. 
z, 

e e ax 

; 00-NOW 
? 
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THE CURTIS 


Old Gorgon Graham 


Readers of The Saturday Evening Post need 


know him as Pierrepont’s father and the central 
figure in Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to 
In a new series, by the same author, 
Old Man Graham delivers more of the business 
philosophy and shrewd humor that have made 


____ By F. HopKinson Smith 


Ri 


They 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


William Allen White’s 
Washington Papers 


The country boasts of three or four political writers 
as shrewd and clever as Mr. White; but not one of 
them possesses his fresh, keen humor or his strik- 
ing, forceful way of saying things. 
will write a weekly Washington letter for the 
magazine during the winter. 


Owen Wister’s New Tale 


Mr. Wister’s next contribution to the magazine intro- 
duces the reader to the author’s old friends, Mr. Skookum 
Smith and Mr. Frisco Baldy. 


The Subscription Price 1s One Dolla. 
a year until February Ist. 


) After Feb. Ist. the Subscription Price WW ILL, BE, $ , > 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr, White 


PA. 


OE See | ‘ 

A Clearance Sale in the Congregational Bookstore 
iA 

i About 200 bouks recently received for editorial notice, slightly damaged, prices reduced 


from one-half to one-third usual figures. 


. 2a 
all 


> ° 
ea 


> 


Ki 
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It will pay any one to call and look them over. 
GENUINE BARGAINS 


ks its thousands of patrons who have contributed to the 


: kest than 
The Congregational Bookstore tha e its holiday sales the largest 


l of its business during the past year and helped to mak 
n itsjhistory, both at Boston and Chicago. 
ee J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager, 


About 500 volumes from all publishers, including some of the most recent publications» 


Bs shopworn, marked down about one-half, some of them more. 
y 
x 


$1.50 books at 50 cents; $1.00 books at 15 and 25 cents. 


About 200 fine Bibles, Oxford, Nelson, Bagster and others. Odd sizes, discontinued 
tyles, etc., some in the very finest bindings at prices from one-half to one-fourth usual rate. 


“Among them are $5.00 Bibles for $1.50; $3.00 Bibles for $1.00, etc. 


Among these marked down books are some 


14 Seacon St., Boston 
= 3 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Southeastern Connecticut 
NORWICH’S NEW PASTOR 


Second Church, Norwich, has its ups and downs, 
being situated down town, and up one of the rocky 
petals of the Rose of New England, But it believes 
it has entered upon a long era of prosperity through 
the installation, Jan. 2, of Dr. Lester L. West. 
Here again the East summons the West to aid in 
solving her church problems, as Dr. West was born 
in Pewaukee, Wis., graduated at Tabor College, 
Iowa, and Chicago Theological Seminary, while 
his two pastorates have been in Winona, Minn., 
and Fort Dodze, Io. The latter he found a strug- 


REV. 


L. L. WEST, D. D. 


gling home mission church, and left in flourishing 
condition after a pastorate of eleven years. Twelve 
more years at Winona gave him sucha hold upon 
the people that, his health failing somewhat, he was 
treated to a sabbatical year abroad, spent largely in 
Paris and Edinburgh. 
The installation was marked by harmony and 
hopefulness for the pastorate just beginning. Dr. 
West had only to read a paper dealing with his be- 
ief and methods of work. Rev. C. A. Northrup, in 
giving the right hand of fellowship, commented on 
the strangeness of receiving a pastor from so far. 
Dr. Pratt gave the charge to the pastor; Dr. 8. H. 
Howe to the people. Dr. West is characterized by 
a genial manner and unusually strong pulpit work; / 
and enters his first Eastern pastorate in the full 
vigor of middle life. He is aggressively interested 
n institutional work, in which he has been asso- 
ciated with Dr. Graham Taylor, F. 8. H. 


A NOTABLE EDUCATOR 


Congregationalism is interested in the resignation 
of Dr. Robert P. Keep as principal of Norwich Free 
Academy, standing, as the institution does, for a 
scholarship broad, thorough and in touch with 
everyday life. His eighteen years’ service in this 
position has seen the academy grow in membership, 
while two buildings and several new departments 
suggest the dignity of a university. The William 
A, Slater Memorial Building houses the Peck Li- 
brary, the art school and the museum with its fine 
collection of plaster casts, paintings and other 
treasures, besides an assembly hall. A manual 
training building is equipped for a wide range of 
ndustrial education: shop work, drawing, both me- 
chanical and free-hand, printing and domestic soi- 
ence, The printing office does all printing for the 
academy, and is just completing The Journal of the 
» Journey of Sarah Knight from Boston to Norwich 
in 1704, 


Bronchitis, Hoarseness, 


Sore Throat, 
Effectively Relieved. 


Fac-Simile 
Signature of 


Mh d icin Dr 


Select two months’ tours. Personal 
escort; choice of routes; parties 


on every 
Europe small; fine steamers. Apply at once. 


box. 
Rey. L. D. Temple, Flemington K, N. J. $250 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 1903. 


orgymen. Teachers and others will be given one free 
‘ticket to Europe with all expenses for securing party 
of eight for any of my tours. Send for itineraries to 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putham Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


(+ EUROPE & ORIENT 
22d Season. Limited parties. Unexcelled 
tay Arrangements. Every tail for Comfort. 


MAAR Leisure in Sightseeing. Terms reasonable. 
Address, Dr. and Mrs. H. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. | 
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Dr. Keep has had the assistance of an able board 
of trustees, of whom our own Dr. Lewellyn Pratt 
is president. This board has entire control of the 
affairs of the academy, with its endowment now 
verging upon half amillion. The standing of the 
academy has always been good since its beginning 
forty-six years ago under Dr. John P. Gulliver; 
while now, in a country by no means devoid of 
schools of higher learning, its out of-town pupils 
number fifty-five. To this task Dr. Keep has 
brought the widest scholarship, familiarity wlth 
methods not only of this country but of Europe and 
untiring devotion; as some one expressed It, ‘‘ He 
eats, sleeps and lives academy.” His resignation 
will take effect at the end of the school year. 


HAPPY GROTON 


This church closed the year in a blaze of glory, 
her new auditorium being lighted for the first time 
by electricity, while a choir of thirty voices, con- 
ducted by the pastor, rendered the cantata, The 
Coming of the King. This was the frst use of elec- 
tricity in the town, as the plant had not eyen been 
handed over to the owners, the current being fur- 
nished to the church by courtesy of the contractor. 


FELLOWSHIP 


The six churches of the southeastern corner of 
the state are entering with increasing interest upon 
the fifteenth consecutive season of fellowship meet- 
ings. The first meeting was at the “ Road Church” 
in Stonington, the next in Ledyard. There are no 
ofiicers, no organization, no collections, but ‘ high 
thoughts” and good speaking on practical subjects. 
Two of the pastors, by the way, have just returned 
from trips abroad: A. E. Kinmouth and C. F. Luther. 


The more 
The better 


17 January 


Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these. diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, will send - 


bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. 


e 
Che eleeaxatact 
Dept.0, 57 Prince Street, NEW YORK 


we make, 
they take— 


Growing better with 
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need 
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In the In-er-seal Package. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Flowers 
are Blooming 
In California 


Its a little hard to realize that right 
now, while we are burnin 

ile trying to keep warm, the 
Jel and the fruits are He ovrag, 
the birds are singing in California. Why 
not go out there for a few weeks? The 
trip is very inexpensive—a double berth 
in our modern tourist sleeping cars Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles 
Our “Personally Con 
leave Chicago and St. Louis every week- 
find out a 
particulars TO-DAY. There is no more 
comfortable, interesting and inexpensive 
way of going to the ; 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., 
owe 


up our coal 
wers are 


galy costs $6.00, 
ucted” . parties 


ut them. Write me for 
Coast. 


Chicago. 


Growing Work at Glouces- 
(ter, Mass. 


About a year ago the Home Missionary 
Society sent Rev. R. M. Taft to the east- 
| ern part of Gloucester to look over the 
ground and see if it would be advisable 
to attempt new work there. He found 
in Ward Two 1,000 school children: and 
near Eastern Avenue a large number of 
boys and girls not attendants of any Sun- 
| day school, many of whose parents did. 
not attend church because of distance. 
| As a result the society gave a grant to 
| build a small chapel, while some of the 

business men connected with Trinity 
| Congregational Church gave the money 
| heeded to purchase the land. The build- 
| ing was dedicated May 15, 1902. A Sun- 
day school of about 100 members was or- 
| ganized and regular services were held 
| at the same time and hour of the other 

local churches, The need of more room 

| was quickly evident and another grant 

of a few hundred dollars was made, 

which, with the aid of Gloucester 

| friends, permitted enlargement of the 

| building, which now seats about 300, 
| The work is constantly growing. 

Among recent gifts are a fine piano, 

| presented by Mrs. Louisa Cutter and her 

son, Mr. Frederick S. Cutter, principal 

| of the Peabody School of Cambridge. A 

beautiful communion service, given to 

Belmont Chureb, Worcester, by Mr. G. 
| Henry Whitcomb as a memorial of his 
| father, the late Deacon David Whitcomb, 

has now come to Bethany Chapel. The 

elder Mr. Whitcomb, years ago, at his 
own expense sent Mr. Taft to Eastern 

Tennessee to labor among the mountain 

whites, and both father and son haye 

ever been his good friends. 

| The buildirg of this chapel, a new de- 
parture ffor our Massachusetts Home 
| Missionary Society, has already proved 
| a suecess. It is hoped soon to organize 
| a Congregational church. M, 
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THE GEM 


OF THE 


West Indies 


‘Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the WEST INDIA 
) ASLANDS. It isa Delightful Tropical (., 
Resort, with Equable Climate, § 
and Is Most Comfortably Reached by 
the Splendid ‘Twin-Screw Steamships y 
Admiral Dewey Admiral Sampson VA 


Admiral Farragut Admiral Schley 
—OF THE— 


United Fruit Company 


These are all ships of the finest construc- 
tion, with accommodations as perfect as 
ptivate yachts. They carry the United. 
.States mail, and are constructed 
and maintained especially for the 
highest class of Passenger busi- 
ness. Every detail which will 
contribute to the pleasure and 
comfort of tourists has been 
given attention. * 


- Sailings weekly from Bos- 
ton and Philadclphia. 
Round Trip, including 
' Stateroom accommo- 
dation and meals, 
$75. One way, $40. 
Send for our beau- 
tiful booklet, 
whether you 
contemplate 


this trip 
or not. 
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Aggressive Evangelism 


The Boston Byangelieal Alliance gath- 
ered a large audience at Park. Street 
Church on Monday. Dr. A. C. Dixon 
presided. Dr. W. H. Allbright consid. 
ered the Individual Element in Evangel- 
ism. Be original without being often- 
sively sensational was his message. Dr, 
L. B. Bates spoke of Evangelism in the 
Local Church. This he interpreted as 
meanirg the} salvation [of the people. 
Ingatherings have come through prayer 
and the faithful preaching of the truth. 
e The local church needs evangelism for 
its own sake. There are as many Chris- 
tians unchurched as are upon its rolls. 
He suggested that it was worth while to 
have as much emotion in the churches as 
Harvard’s professors had in the late 
Yale game. Rev. J. A. Francis—a suc- 
cessor of Dr. A. J. Gordon—emphasized 
work in the highwaysand hedges. Irreg- 
ular meansfof grace have their distinct 
| mission. Many ministers would be 
greatly benefited by their use and thou- 
sands of men bave been reached by such 
methods when {regular agencies have 
failed. 

Dr. C. L. Morgan presented the report * 
| of the executive committee and the! an- 

nual election resulted ‘in the ‘choice of 

Dr. A. C. Dixon as president; and upon 

the executive committee are these Con- 
| gregationaliscs: Rev. Messrs. W. T. Me- 

Elveen, A. H. Plumb, S. L. Loomis and 
| C. A. Dinsmore. 

Dr. John Robertson ef Glasgow offered 
| a closing prayer. 


Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical 
vegetation, its towering mountains and 
picturesque valleys, its perfect winter cli- 
mate and excellent hotels, far eclipses 
any other winter resort in European or 
American waters. 


UNITED FRUIT CO., 


Pier 5, N. Wharves, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Long Wharf, Boston. 


- ts, 
é 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m. daily through to San Francisco and Portland. 
It is the most luxurious train on the American Continent. Private 
compartment, observation, drawing-room, dining and buffet-library 
cars, barber, bath, private reading lamps, telephone (for use at terminals). 
Less than three days en route. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 a. m. and 11.30 p.m. daily, with 
through service to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland via the 


Chicago & North-Western 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways 


Write for particulars to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO. 


The Jate Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Temple. had a creditable partiin the 
/return to the custody of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts of the manu- 
script of William Bradford's History of 
Plymouth Plantation. 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott in Chicago 


On Jan. 4 Dr. Abbott began his duties as 
preacher of the University of Chicago. His 
subject, Vitality in Religion, was specially 
adapted to his audience, and was treated in 
such a way as to secure the rapt attention and 
approval of his hearers. Dr. Abbott in an 
address at the Commons Monday evening said 
that every laboring man ought to join a labor 
union. On his way to this city Dr. Abbott 
visited Terre Haute, Ind., where he was pas- 
tor from 1860 to 1865, and where he stood 
valiantly for the cause of the Union when it 
was not altogether popular in the community. 


Dr. Frank H. Foster on Albrecht Ritschl 


Dr. Foster, who has beer preaching at War- 
ren Avenue Church, last Monday morning 
gave the Congregational ministers a clear 
statement of the principles of the late Pro- 
fessor Ritschl and an estimate of their value. 
Dr. Foster had a personal acquaintance with 
the famous teacher and has carefully studied 
his life as written by his son. While freely 
admitting the service which Professor Ritschl 
rendered the study of history and even the 
study of theology, Dr. Foster criticised him 
for his agnostic attitude toward many im- 
portant doctrines, and for failing, as he 
thinks, to state the whole truth about some 
matters which ought not to be left in doubt. 
His estimate of the man was favorable on the 
whole, although Dr. Foster thinks that the 
service he rendered in Germany is not needed 
in this country. 


Another College Helped 


Pomona College, California, has secured 
pledges for the payment of its debt and for 
this reason Dr. Pearsons gives it $50,000. 
This gift gratifies the friends of the college, 
who have strained every nerve to remove 
obligations almost crippling, and will enable 
the college to do the work called for in South- 
ern California. Another $100,000 is much 
needed. 


Episcopalian Aggressiveness 


The immense audience at the Auditorium, 
Jan. 8, and the enthusiasm with which it re- 
sponded to appeals to engage in missionary 
work at home and in foreign lands, make it 
clear that the Episcopalians of Chicago are 
ready to do their part in evangelizing the 
world. A choir of 1,000 voices representing 
the choirs of twenty-six churches, led by Mr. 


AND SO 


She Found Hew the Coffee Habit 
Could Be Easily Left Off. 


““My husband had coffee dyspepsia for a 
number of years,” writes a lady from Dun- 
dee, N. Y. “Coffee did not agree with him, 
as it soured on his stomach, and he decided 
to stop it. 

We felt the need of some warm drink and 
tried several things, but were soon tired of 
them. Finally a friend told me of the good 
Postum Food Coffee had done her family, and 
I ordered a package from the grocer. 

We have used it for three years with splen- 
did results. It agrees perfectly with his 
stomach and dyspepsia has entirely left him. 
I find in talking to people who have used Pos- 
tum and not liked it that the reason is that 
they do not let it boil long mangh. en 
peeeeses according to directions, it makes a 

utiful, clear, golden brown beverage like 
the highest grade of coffee in color. 

We let the children have Postum every 
morning and it agrees with them nicely and 
they thrive on it. I am sure that if every one 
using coffee would change to Postum that the 
oy bergen of invalids would be far less than 
tis at present.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

It is easy to change from coffee to Postum 
and the benefit is sure and qaick, for Postum 
is composed only of the grains Intended by 
Nature for man’s subsistence and it goes to 
work in Nature’s way to correct the disorders 
caused by coffee and rebuild the broken down 
blood and nerve celle. A ten days’ tris! of 
Postum will prove this to the most skeptical. 


Smedley of the St. James Chureb, sang the 
Hallelujah Chorus. Judge Jesse Holdom pre- 
sided. The speakers were Bishop McClaren, 
Dr. James Stone, Rev. C. S. Partridge, mis- 
sionary bishop of Japan, and Bishop Ander- 
son, assistant bishop of the diocese of Chi- 
cago. The fact was empbasized that the 
growth of the chureh in Chicago is not keep- 
ing pace with increase in the population. It 
was said that twelve churches are now wor- 
shiping in hired halls, unable to secure 
houses of their own. Undoubtedly Bishop 
McClaren was right in saying that the meet- 
ing marks an epoch in Episcopalian history in 
Chicago and perhaps in the United States. 


In Memoriam 


Tuesday evening, Dec. 30, the congregation 
of South Chicago Church dedicated a beauti- 
ful organ, which they have paid for out of 
small incomes, in memory of Mrs. Carrie Bird, 
their pastor’s wife, who died a little more 
than a year ago, and who gave her Jife to the 
people of that community. The organ is a 
valuable one, and under the skillful touch of 
Professor Middelschulte its power was mani- 
fest. Mr. Bird’s congregation is made up of 
working people who are intensely fond of 
music, and who have hitherto made singing 
a prominent feature in their worship. The 
organ was secured at their suggestion and 
will be the more prized because they have 
themselves paid for it. 


Medals for Bravery 


Sunday morning Dr. Gunsaulus awarded 
four medals, the gift of Mr. Henry E. Weaver, 
for deeds of heroism. Ethel Barker of Evans- 
ton, fourteen years old, saved the lives of two 
hundred school children by her coolness and 
prudence ina fire panic. Oscar Armstrong, a 
sailor, received a gold medal for saving two 
women from drowning in the river near Clark 
Street Bridge. Thomas Fliek, a tillerman on 
a fire truck, saved the lives of his comrades 
when the truck was shattered by a train on 
Western A venue and Officer Ford received an 
extra medal for rescuing three boys who had 
drifted out into the lake in a boat without 
oars, Interest was deep, not only in seeing 
the persons who had apparently never thought 
their deeds were anything extraordinary, but 
in listening to Dr. Gunsaulus, who did not fail 
to take advantage of the occasion to impress 
lessons of valor on his audience, or to com- 
mend those who had so willingly risked vheir 
lives for others. 


Chicago, Jan. 10. FRANKLIN, 


Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


We acknowledge gratefully these generous con- 
tributions to our fund for sending The Congrega- 
tionalist to home missionary pastors who need and 
appreciate but cannot afford to pay for the paper. 
We have more applications than we can begin to 
fill, and for every dollar contributed The Congrega- 
tionalist surrenders the same amount on its regu- 
lar subscription rate. We wish we had, also, 
twenty-five dollars to admit of sending the paper 
to libraries and reading-rooms in connection with 
missionary schools and colleges. 


> EX. Bn vinth onssepad eeu ane Sodetobe + cigtdth bene 5.00 
Class 26, Pilgrim Church, Providence, R. I 3.00 
A. A. Sweet, Newton, Mass.......... ... 3 00 
Mrs, Richard Scoles, Leverett, Mass.... 3 00 
Mrs. E. W. Chaffee, Moodas, Ct...............- 8.00 
A E. Dean, Berkley, Mages <cssiesssivcccssts vce 2.00 
Miss M. 8B. Swetland, Chicopee Falls, Mass... 2.00 


Miss M. A. Nye, North Falmouth, Mass ...... 200 
A Friend, Peabody, Mass.....+........ «. 2.00 
Mrs. J. J. Abbott, Whitinsville, Mass 200 
Mrs. 8. J. Sinclair, Stratham, N. H.. .. 2.00 
E. B, Blanchard, Brookfleld, Mass............. 2.00 
J. Tolles, West Haven, Ct...... ...e..cecees cons 200 
W.H. Edwards, Watertown, Mass............. 2.00 
Miss A. M. Gage, North Cambridge, Mass,.... 1.50 


If we are to keep our reason, our reason 
must keep us.— Torace Bushnell. 
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THED RIGHT THING. 


A New Catarrh Cure, which is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front. 


For several years, Eucalyptol, Guaiacol 
and Hydrastin have been recognized as 
standard remedies for catarrhal troubles, 
but they have always been given sep- 
arately and only very recently an ingen- 
ious chemist succeeded in combining 
them, together with other antiseptics, 
into a pleasant, effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the 
name of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and it 
has met with remarkable success in the 
cure of nasal catarrh, bronchial and 
throat catarrh and in catarrh of the 
stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is care 
of Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: ‘‘ When 
I run up against anything that is good I 
like to tell people of it. I have been 
troubled with catarrh more or less for 
some time, last winter more than ever. 
Tried several so-called cures, but did not 
get any benefit from them. About six 
weeks ago I bought a 50cent box of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and am glad to 
say that they have done wonders for me 
and I do not hesitate to let all my friends 
know that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
the right thing.” 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of Hotel Griffon, 
West 9th Street, New York City, writes: 
“T have commenced using Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets and already they have given 
me better results than any catarrh cure I 
have ever tried.”’ 

A leading physician of ae. ad- 
vises the use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
in preference to any other treatment for 
catarrh of the head, throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to in 
halers, salves, lotions or powder, and are 
much more convenient and pleasant to 
take and are so harmless that-little chil- 
dren take them with benefit as they con- 
tain no opiate, cocaine or any poisonous 


drugs. 

Nii druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets at 50 cents for full size package and 
they are probably the safest and most re- 
liable cure for any form of catarrh. 


~° GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy ‘iy Se) 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
William 3 


throughout the world recommend 


QUIN 4- 


LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 


ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, ‘ 
STOMACH TROUBLES, , 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 
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_ The Coal Scarcity and the Poor 


| Like other charitable agencies, the Boston 
‘City Missionary Society is making unusual 
_ exertions to meet the privation and suffering 
' caused among the poorer classes by the high 
: price of fuel. Its twenty visitors are finding 
constantly cases of |destitution, and thus far 
_ they have been able to secure, though at a 
_ high cost, sufficient coal to meet the demands, 
_ having distributed over a thousand dollars’ 
worth already, Not infrequently children 
are pat to bed that they may not suffer from 
_ the cold, and when it is remembered how 
_ loosely built are many of the tenements in 
which many of the poor live, how scantily 
elothed they are, and how their huddling 
_ together in one room tends to breed disease, 
the disastrous and far-reaching effects of the 
ri] present situation are more easily appreciated. 
_ Families which have been able to purchase 
4 their own coal in small quantities from the 
_ wagons sent out by the relief committee have 
_ probably drawn upon their resources and, 
g indeed, deprived themselves of food and 
Y clothes in order to keep themselves and their 
7 children warm. 
, Not only money for fuel can be wisely ex- 
_ pended, but warm blankets are equally 
; needed. The other day a gentleman sent 
_ twenty pairs to the office of the society at 
_ eleven o’clock in the morning, and that very 
_ evening they were making people comfortable 
7 intwenty homes. The intimate acquaintance 
of the missionaries with the deserving poor 
_ makes them wise almoners of eharity. 


The Settlements and the Coal Famine 


The social settlements of Boston have had 
their worth tested during the past few weeks 
as never before, and they have risen finely to 
the test. Their testimony as to the generosity 

and “‘gentil deedes” of the suffering poor is 

most touching when read. Thus: 


_. Aman in need of work had been asked to 
come and help fill the bags and deliver them, 
on the Sunday after the storm. When night 

_ came and he was paid for his hard day’s work 

he handed back some of the small coins. 

“Fifteen cents an hour is all I get when I’m 

_ doin’ this for my boss. 

j out o’ this, but youse ain’t makin’ a cent; I 

- see that. Youse is doin’ a heap o’ good, an’ I 

couldn’t take the extra pay.” 


i ; 
. 
. 
- 


He’s makin’ money 


The Federation of Men’s Organizations 


eS movement which promises much to the 
_ churches was quietly inaugurated Jan. 5, at 
; the Congregational House, in the Interde- 
 nominational Federation of Men’s Organi- 
; zations of New England. Fifteen. years ago 
q there was practically no organized attempt 
to interest men in the local church; today 
nearly every progressive church has a men’s 
organization. Undoubtedly 50,000 men are 
thus banded together in the churches of 
New England. These organizations, varied 
in scope, aim and design, with denomina- 
tional, interdenominational and national de- 
_ yelopment in some cases, have never affiliated 
except in the most general way. The federa- 
tion unites them all for exchange of ideas, 
col on of methods, acquaintance and 
‘mutual advantage, and also “to promote 
1@ moral, social, temporal and spiritual 
welfare of men.” The advantages of such 
an organization are apparent. Constitution 
and by-laws were adopted and these well- 
1 leaders in work for men were elected 
_ a8 officers: president, Milton E. Daniels of 
thampton; vice-presidents, Dr. W. A. 
bright, Dorchester, and Rev. W. I. Shat- 
tuck, Easthampton; secretary, Rev. W. T. 
_ Beale, Dorchester ; treasurer, J. H. King, Dor- 
chester; executive committee, Rev. Messrs. 
‘Lawrence Phelps, E. H. Rudd, E. N. Hardy 
and Mr. W. H. Sperry. The by-laws provide 
for thi ee meetings a year. 
n Course of Lectures 
iecessive Thursdays until March 19, at 
e First Church (Unitarian ) will be 
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thrown open to those who care to hear a fine 
course of lectures arranged for by Pres. Sam- 
uel Eliot of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and paid for by an unnamed donor. The 
general theme is The Pioneers of Religious 
Liberty in America, and last week Mr. E. D. 
Mead told of William Brewster and the Inde. 
pendents. Later President Faunce of Brown 
University will lecture on Roger Williams, 
Prof. Williston Walker on Thomas Hooker, 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer on Thomas J efferson, 
Prof. W. W. Fenn on William E. Channing, 
Rev. Dr. Gladden on Horace Bushnell and 
Prof. F. G. Peabody on Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. Other men to be appraised are William 
Penn, Hosea Ballou, Theodore Parker and 
Phillips Brooks. <A fine musical program 
precedes the lecture. 


Praying for the Home Land 


On Saturday of the Week of Prayer it is 
the custom of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Association to hold a devotional meeting. 
This year the service seemed to be touched 
with the old-fashioned revival flame. Many 
of those who participated are leaders in 
woman’s clubs. Their graceful speech, their 
gentleness, the fine three-part singing were 
no more conspicuous than the spiritual fervor. 

Mrs. William H. Blodgett, president of the 
association, led the meeting, and after helpful 
remarks asked for tidings from the work of 
the Church Building Society and the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. A sheaf of 
interesting letters and of bits of information 
had been gathered by the corresponding sec- 
retaries, Mrs. B. F. Hamilton and Miss C. R. 
Vose. The health of the laborers was made 
the subject of tender prayer. The unity of 
the five societies doing work in the home land 
and the diversity of their operations were 
beautifully exhibited in this meeting as each 
cause was given a little service of its own. 

H. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Jan. 18-24. The Sonof God. (Andin 

Jesus Christ his only Son. ) 

Who sent him into the world? Gal. 4:4,5. How 
did he come into the world? Kom. 1: 3, 4. What 
does he represent to the world? John1:14. How 
did his coming differ from that of others? Col. 1: 
15-17, What does the incarnation mean to me? 
John 3:16; Gal. 4:6, 7. 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page 85.] 


There are 140 or 150 languages spoken in 
India, into forty-four of which the Bible, in 
whole or in part, has been translated. 


LOSING} FLESH, 

Are you losing flesh? If 
so, better consult your doctor 
at once. He will tell you the 
cause. We can provide the 
remedy, which Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 

A young woman in Batavia 
writes us she had lost twenty- 
five pounds in three months, 
and her lungs were seriously 
affected. She took three pbot- 
tles of Scott’s Emulsion and 
gained fifteen pounds, 
was able to resume her work. 


is 


anc 


Send for Free Sample. . 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chernists, 4¢9 Pearl <t., N. ¥. 
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Shepard, Norwell Co. 
Oriental Rugs 


Certain lots to be closed out before inventory. 


Were Now 
II Hamedanis.0: sores. scttesss doce $7.50 $5.00 
24: Carabaphis...secc ss soueciaa 9.50 6.75 
25 |Ganjee..ccctavawovwatins ten eat II.00 8.50 
OK azakiee Wee teste tere 14.50 10.00 
S35 Shirvansieersc ecco css ets oe 17.00 12.50 
I8 Daghestans..........00....000e 20.00 15.00 
USL. ooo teen suse ce eee ae 110.00 55.00 
I Turkish, 8-8x6-2.............. 45.00 31.50 
I Turkish, 10-1x6-7............. 53.00 39.95 
I Turkish, 8-2x5-2.............. 35.00 25.00 
Tutkish; (§-8x6=1-..0cecoes see 45.00 32.00 
Turkish, 9-9X6-0............ 0005 49.00 35.00 
Turkish, 9-0x6-6 ............... 49.00 35.00 
Turkish, 9-10X5-9...........00.5 48.00 35.00 
Turkish, 13-0x8-9............... 89.00 68.50 
Turkish, 9-0x8-4.............0.. 59.00 45.00 
Turkish, 14-IxII-0.............. 130.00 95.00 
TOLCKIGH, I2=8x9=3. ssicveosee cence 93.00 70.00 . 
Turkish, 12=3XS={rcsc ress seks 83.00 63.00 
Turkish, 11=2x9—=2 7) oven sce snee 79.00 62.00 
Persian, II-8X9-3............0655 150.00 110.00 
Persian) U3=2%9=3 oes. tcc dececs 160.00 127.00 
Persian, 13-3X9-8........-...0+ 175.00 130.00 
= Persian, 13-9X10-5........ 00000. 200.00 147.00 
Kerman, II-0x8-6............... 120.00 90.00 
Kerman, 12-0x9-0...........-2+: 145.00 107.00 
Kerman, 1I2-9xXI0-2.............. 175.00 129,00 
Kerman, I3-IxI0-0 ............. 185.00 135.00 
Kerman, 13-2x10-0.............- 175.00 131.00 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter St. and Temple Pl., Boston 


Church Equipment 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells.a@-Send for 
Cawlugue, The O.S. SHELL CO,, Hilisboro, Op 


WORLD’S GREATEST BELL FOUNDRY Estab. 188%, 
tay Chureh, Peai and Chime Bells. 


Iske Superior Copper and E. India Tin used exclusively, 
Writo for Catalogue to I. WW. VANDUZEN CQ 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Oir~*»nati: Q. 


WATERVLIET, 


MENEELY & CO, wetres sx: 


Best Quality Copperand Tin CHU RCH BELLS 
CHIMES and PEALS No cheap priced grades- 


THE OLD MENEKELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A. Mencely 1826, 


CHURCH BELLS ana reat 


and PEALS 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 


WicSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore,Ma 


LYMYER 4a ee yone Dos 
CHURCH 


ABLE, LOWEE PRICE. 
OUBFRER CATALOGUE 
wis. ; : 

Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnatl, 0. 
UE ot beeen etc aerate aie ae AA a AR SS OPTS 

ipe Pews, Assembly Chairs 

@\ CHI RCH SEATING. and Pulpits. Our at 

m©) tractive designs are also durable, comfort- 
t able and aid to better listening. Free cata- 


logos. American School Furniture Company, 
Salesroom. 19-23 W. 18th Street, New Yor 


One of Beecher’s Greatest Sermons 


The Background 
of Mystery 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


In neat booklet form, cloth bound, uniform 
with Gladden’s “Practice of Immortality.” 


25 cents net, postpaid 


This is regarded as one of the most re 
found and helpful sermons ever delivere by 
the great Brooklyn pulpit orator. It shows 
clearly why mapy things which are unques- 
tionably true do not admit of full explanation 


or proof. 


seston The Pilgrim Press scaco 


Your Fortune Told 


not by aid of magic, nor occult 
science, but the principles of 
thrift and foresight induced 
through Life Insurance. The 
man who secures an Endow- 
ment Policy now lays the foun- 
dation of future competence. 


The Prudential 


Insurance 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS:2% 


Cold Meat 
Forks 


| BerrySpoons, PieKnives 


a great vat iety be sure of 


of other fancy servy- “6 Sylver 
Plate 
that |i ears’’ 


and the most 


ing pieces cau be 
furnished in our 
latest pattern— 
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Company 


CNS a of 
ase 9 f *, 4IHE 2 = 
yn ROGERS BROS America PRUDENTIAL \— 
fea - | { SHAS THE” A> te 
i | Made by Wl STRENGTH OF f> 
{J MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. : a mde |, GIBRALTAR 
yi P (international Silver Co., Successor), - 7 


MERIDEN, CONN. Home Office 


Newark, N. J. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere, 


‘Siver Plate that Wears” | 


A_SPLENDID INVESTMENT — 


W. L. DOUGLAS 7° STOCK 


I am able to offer conservative investors the best proposition that has been made for years. Itis SEVEN PER CENT. 
PREFERRED STOCK in the Douglas Shoe Company of Brockton, Mass. Every one knows of the famous W.L. | 
Douglas Shoe, and many are acquainted with one or more of the 64 Douglas shoe stores in the larger cities of the 
United States. The factory at Brockton is a gigantic institution whose actual tangible assets are more than the value 

of its preferred stock. 
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If you have money in the bank drawing little or no interest, here is your opportunity. For twenty three years this 
business has not failed to pay more than 7 per cent. on every dollar invested. This preferred stock is as safe an invest- 
ment as the bank that now holds your money, and it pays double the dividends of other investments of similarsoundness. 
This stock will not remain lopg unsold and promptness is therefore necessary. ‘ 
The Prospectus of the Company fully explains all matters in detail. 
Address for prospectus, option certificate and full information, and send subscriptions and certified checks to 


J. LEWIS RICE, Sole Fiscal Agent, 


Suite 73-74 International Trust Co. Bidg., 45 Milk St., Boston 


Money begins to draw interest the day it is received. Dividends are paid Jan. 1 and July 1. If you do not want to walt for the prospectus, send the 
woney, and certificates of stock will be sent you by return mail. a 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Church Union Problem 


The Congregationalist of Dec. 6 speaks of a 
possible union of United Brethren and Meth- 
odist Protestant Churches with our own de- 
nomination. Every movement looking towards 
such union should be welcomed, for it will 
produce a spirit of unity though no organic 
union results. The United Brethren Church 
is little known in the Eastern states, but is 
well represented in Michigan. It reaches a 
class whom our churches do not reach—peo- 
ple of an emotional tendency in religious 
worship, who lay stress on pronounced dem- 
onstrations in their mee‘ings. In this village 
the United Brethren have gathered those 
into a church whom other churches had not 
attracted. Whether our services were not 
the kind they liked or whether they did not 
feel comfortable with us, for some reason they 
have held aloof. They would be welcomed 
in the Baptist, Methodist and Congregational 
Churches, but I fear they would not stay. 
There is so great a difference in training and 
tastes that while each would recognize the 
Christian spirit of the other friction would 
be apt to arise regarding methods of work. 
Add to this also the fact that the United 
Brethren are divided into two hostile camps 
over the subject of secret societies, the Rad- 
icals not granting membership to one allied 
to a secret order. One small village in Mich- 
igan has two churches of this denomination, 
one Radical and one Liberal. The problem 
of church union is not an easy one and must 
be dealt with on the ground, W. H. 8. 


Campbell Morgan in Washington 


Mr. Morgan was a stranger in our city, and 
only few of our people had ever heard him, 
But he won all hearts, and fully vindicated 
the opinion expressed of him before his com- 
ing—that be is the greatest living preacher 
of the gospel. His insight into Scripture is 
very remarkable; he deals with it with per- 
fect honesty and sincerity; and he makes 
every hearer see what is so plain when pointed 
out, but what most readers, and even close stu- 
dents, overlook. And he has the traditional 
Welsh eloquence, picturesqueness and vivid- 
ness of sty:e. One of our pastors remarked, 
“He did not say one commonplace thing in 
all the eight days.” 

His work has distinctly quickened us all, 
and the committee of arrangements unani- 
mously and very heartily invited him to re- 
turn next autumn for a longer visit. 

Washington, D. C. Trunis S. HAMLIN. 


Providing for Our Students 


Thank you for an article on Our Duty in 
the College Towns. I personally knowa num- 
ber of students at a New England college, 
loyal Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
who are going regularly to the beautiful Epis- 
copal church, not because of the attractive- 
ness of the place and services, but because 
they feel that they are better fed spiritually. 

tn 0s 


A New Year’s Andover Remembrance 


The Senior Class of 1842 in the theological. 


seminary by concert “took a walk” after 
prayers on New Year’s morning of that year. 
There was no snow, and coming back to the 
avenue leading to the chapel they formed into 
lines across it, and waited the rising of the 
full-orbed sun in the ruddy splendor seen often 
at Andover. As it came above horizon they 
“lifted up their voices” and sang: 

Great God, we sing thy mighty hand, 

By which supported still we stand; 


The opening year thy mercy shows, 
Let mercy crown it till it close. 


The one su vivor of the class—yet in the 


blessed service of the ministry—recalls that 
hour as of yesterday, the strains of the grand 
hymn almost resounding in his ear. But 
that “company of thirty-three, then young 
prophets, are gone, all gone.” L. We 
Sunnybank Manse, East Charlemont. 


Contracts Between Churches and 
Pastors 


Is there any way for a church that wishes 
to install a minister, thereby showing their 
loyalty to Congregational principles, and at 
the same time preserve a right to have him 
leave, after they have given him suitable no- 
tice? Cannot he and the church make some 
agreement to give each other suitable notice 
before terminating their relationship, while at 
the same time the fellowship of the churches 
is recognized by his installation? I under- 
stand that ordinarily a church in this state 
has no legal means of getting rid of an in- 
stalled minister. C. OC. M. 


[This matter was fully discussed in The 
Congregationalist of Jan. 13, 1898, page 42, 
and a form suggested for the calling of a pas- 
tor which would include an agreement for 
termination of the contract on due notice by 
either party. } 


That Is Our Ambition 


The new department, The Daily Portion, 
will be grand. Keep it warm with the love 
of Christ. A. E. J. 


To Churches Adopting Individ- 
ual Cups 


Any church having a communion service to donate 
to a native church in Harpoot District, Turkey, 
whose property was destroyed during the massacres 
of 1895, will kindly confer with Society for Women’s 
Work, Broadway Tabernacle, New York. Address, 
care Mr. W.B. Fearn, Mendelssohn Hall, Fortieth 
Street, New York. M, 
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‘to } 
cost a trifle less, but all you 
save in a year wouldn’t pay 
for the harm done in one 
wash. Some powders, if given 
you, would be too expensive. 
There’s more saving with 
PEARLINE than with any 
other washing medium. 
PEARLINE is absolutely safe. 


Best by Test»: 


ORIENT CRUISE 
$400 AND UP 


o) specially chartered = German’ ee d express 

S. Kaiserin, 9,500 tons, Feb. 7, 65 days: és ore tips, 
fotsia guides, drives included, visiting Madeira, G 
nada, the Alhambra, Algiers. Malta, Athens, Constant th 
nople, Smyrna, 19 days in Palestine and tng; 0 Naples,. 
Rome, Nice, &c. Absolutely no overcrowd only the 
main dining room to be used. Norway- Russia Cruise, 
July 2, $275 up. 


FRANK C. CLARK 


201 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


111 Broadway, 
New York. 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 1903. 


Clergymen, Teachers and others will be given one free 
ticket to Europe with all expenses for securing 
ef eight for any of my tours. Send for itineraries to 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EUROPE & ORIENT 


22d Season. Limited es. Unexcelled 

Arrangements. Every tail for Comfort. 

Leisure in Se eee Terms reasonable. 
Address, Dr. and Mrs. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


By all odds the most intensely interesting 


To California 
Through 


way to California is through Denver and 
Salt Lake City, past all the magnificent 
Colorado scenery by daylight, and around 
Cape Horn on the Sierra Nevadas. Another 
thing about this route is its peculiar freedom 
from severe storms and washouts which 
cause vexatious delays. Generally the sun 
shines clear and bright all the way. Our 
Personally Conducted Excursion parties 
from Chicago and St. Louis go that way 


Colorado 


every week. Ask your nearest ticket agent 


about them, or send to me for one of our 
folders describing the trip. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 
667 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


LYMYER 
CHURCH boas ee 


Eris. TELLS W. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


BELLS 


Steel Loa er ee and “Sree ni pe wasn for 


he O.5S. BELL OV,, Milisboro, Us 

p, WORLD'S GREATEST BELL F FOUNDRY F Estab. 188% 
hurch, Peal a ime Bells. 

us Superior and ‘7 used exclusively, 


Write for Catalogue to I, WW. VAN DUZEN ca. | 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Olr~tenat, O. 


CHURCH SEATING. Pown, Assombly Obalra 


VX, lpite, Our at 
9) tractive designs are also durable, comfort- 

{| able and aid to better listening. Free cata- 

) logue. American School Furniture Company, 
Sea = W. 18th Street, New Yor 


<< , Individual ; 


/ 


| _ pi 
S&S 


ce 


GUps serirasy 


wearer 


MENEELY & CO, wettes ss y 


Best Quality Copperand Tin 
CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 


THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY, Estab. b $26, 


CHURCH BELLS .st¥it. 


‘THE TREND OF THE GENTURIES 


By Rey. A. W. ARCHIBALD, D. D. 
$1.00 net, postpaid 


A series of vivid historical — 
showing the hand of God in h 


history. Graphic, eloquent, 
and valuable, 
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“Why do you-permit a custom at the —, 


table which you would not tolerate in your —_ 
ese 


Pal use petal the individual ¢ 
daily. Are you open to nauiiat 
Would 3 you like to see a list of the churches in 
which it is used and know the satisfactit wgivesd 
ae? ty" our free book—(t tella all about 
it, trial outfit sent free on 


request. 
COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. B, Rochester, N. Y. 


Le you have tried all the other prepared foods for 
ats and failed, try Mellin’s Food and succeed. 
s milk like mother’s milk. 


asa preventive as well as curative medicine, 
_ _Hood’s Sarsaparilla is pre-eminent—its great merit 
is fully established. 


. 


u A PossIBLE Risk.—The man or woman who is 
- ot proof against all temptation to luxury had bet- 
not see the Easy Chair advertised in another 
column by the Paine Furniture Co. They claim, 
rightly, that the chair will sell itself at sight, as it is 
ne of the greatest values they have ever offered. 
It is a triumph of design from the standpoint of 
- sumptuous luxury. 
a 4 4 . * , ee 
‘ TwENty-FivE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS, 
VIA PENKSYLYANIA RAILROAD ComMPANY.— 
Seven-day tours, including hotel acecommoda'ions, 
meals en route, allowing longer stay in Washington 
and stop-over at Ba timore, Philadelphia and New 
York, will leave Boston under the Personally-Con- 
ducted System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
Jan. 23, Feb. 6 and 27, March 13 and 27, April 10 
and 24, and May 8. Itinerary of Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston. 


4 THE OVERLAND LIMITED.— Most luxurious train 
_ dnthe world. Less than three days from Chicago 
to California via Chicago & North-Western Ry., 

leaving: Chicago daily, 8 P. M., electric lighted 
throughout; compartment and drawing-room 
sleeping cars, observation, buffet, library and 
dining cars through without change. All the lux- 
aries of modern travel. For tickets, reservations 
and full particulars apply to your nearest ticket 
agent, or address W B. Kniskern, Passenger Trafiic 
By Maaager, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


A . SIXTY-FIVE DOLLAR FLORIDA TOURS, VIA 
_ PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD.—Under the Person- 
ally-Conducted System of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, tours to Jacksonville will leave New York by 
f 4 special train of Pullman sleeping and dining cars 
_  eb.3and17 and March3. Tourists leave Boston 
day before, and connect with special train at Phila- 
_ delphia. Tickets permit ofa two weeks’ stay in the 
_ * Land of Flowers,” and cover Pullman accommo- 
_ dations and meals in both directions, but do not in- 
.  ¢lude hotel accommodations while in Florida. 
4 Tickets for tour of March 3 are good returning 
until May 31, and include Pullman and meals only 
on going trip. Rate from Boston $65 ;' from New 
_ York, $50. For particulars address Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston. 
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q ~ One of Beecher's Greatest Sermons 


_ The Background 
of Mystery 


? 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


In neat booklet form, cloth bound, uniform 
with Gladden’s “Practice of Immortality.” 


2 25s cents net, postpaid 


‘This is regarded as one of the most pro- 
found and helpful sermons ever delivered by 
_ the great Brooklyn pulpit orator. It shows 


tion to offer prayer in their 
what they want for use in 
a, herbed together. 
in leatherette, and the 
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Chimney with 
nobody’s name 
on it. 
Who's respon- 
sible for it? 


Not MAcPETH. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to- get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


THE church at Pawlet, Vt., is without a pastor. At- 
tractive country town. Salary, 8600 a year and parson- 
age. Address W. C. Mason, Pawlet, Vt. 

AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
{mprove the moral and social] condition of seamen, Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; PErOULouas temperance 
homes,.and peauas houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Be aeued the Savlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend an 

ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. ‘ 

Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers jifty cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, E Any 
church haying one for saie, please communicate with 
John A. Norling, 116 Myrtle St., Brockton, Mass. 


a@ secondhand pulpit or pulpit set. 


For Lease. On Huntington Ave., opp. Symphony 
Hall and near the N. E Conservatory of Music, very 
desirable office and reception-room for physician. Best 
of references given and required. Address L4, care 
The Congregationalist. 

Woard and Care. A nervous invalid, or .a con- 
valescent, can obtain board in a private family, with 
home comforts and experienced care, in one of Boston’s 
delightful suburbs. Medical attendance included, if 
desired. Highest references. Address M. D. 4, care 
The Congregationalist. 


Young People’s 
Songs of Praise 


‘“* After examining and comparing itwith a number 
of other books, our Sunday School and young people 
unanimously agree that it is the best book and have 
accordingly sent you an order for 420 copies to be for- 
wardedatonce.” OHARLES A. Davis, Atlanta, Ga, 
Cloth Bound, 30 cents a copy, by Mail; $25 per 100. 

Returnable copy for exumination sent free. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


Por Sale by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 


The Best Books of Our Best Men 
at Specially Low Prices. 


Dr. AMORY H. BRADFORD’S recent able work, 


The Growing Revelation 


Published at $1.50. 


Dr. HENRY A. STIMSON’S scholarly volume, 


The Apostle’s Creed in the 
Light of Modern Discussion 


Published at $1.50. 


Remainders of editions of the above val- 
uable books closing out at 


75 cts. each, postpaid. 


Further comment is supeifiuous. 
you want either or both? 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’'S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congre 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OlRTy, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rey. Edwin B. Paimer, Treasurer. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
oot eemegeeonal House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas. 
urer; M . L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charlies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pure a Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Tweaty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. O. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Iil.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
f ee Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre-. 

ries. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab. 
lishment and support of brag bre eg lp see ey 
Ohurches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827, 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie. D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo, Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne 
successor to Barna S. Snow, Room 601 Congregationa: 
House, Boston. A fee society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the Boston 


Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches | 


and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIE*¥D SOCIETY Of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman's Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House. Boston. Anbual mem- 
bership £1.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs, 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass ; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St, Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8S. Chapio, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches soniring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Sool=tTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. ep 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed. 
ward S. Tead, Corres: onding Secretary; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ll. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourtb 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York Missione 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at ths 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 
153 La Salle Street. onations may be sent t eicher of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, t0 whom donations and subscrip 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark. 
D. D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond 
ing Secretaties, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
es the management of the Trustees of the National 


ouncil), Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- | 


aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D.D., 
ee Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers. 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wi 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera 
ture to new and needy schools renee or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly pectares by appropriations from the Busi 
ness Department. All contributions from churches 
Sunday schools and individuals go akg 4 for mission 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph.D., is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
bay department. 

he Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
blishes. The Congregatwnalist and Christian World, 
© Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo) 
apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 
ords and Reqguisites for churches and Sinday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Ohicago, Lil. 


+ 
Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 
On The Evolution of English Congregationalism, 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 


yolume worth reading by every student of Congre- 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. 
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Dingy carpets can be 
cleansed and brightened 


on the floor. Sweep thore 


oughly, spread a stiff 
lather of Ivory Soap over 
a small surface at a time, 
scrub with a clean scrub- 
bing brush and wipe off 
with a damp sponge. 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is 
made fit it for many special uses for which other 
soaps are unsafe or unsatisfactory. | 


The American Bible Society 


BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. | 
A Great Variety of BIBLES, TESTAMENTS and Scripture Portions at 


COST PRICES. Price Lists Free 


on Application. 


For Missionary and 
Benevolent Work. 


j ONLY 
$4.25 A CONTINUOUS DEMAND $4.25 
FOR BOTH FOR BOTH 


“ 


FAIRBAIRN’S 


| 
| ONLY 
| 
| 
| 


Philosophy of the Christian Religion 


AND-—— 


| The Congregationalist 


‘FOR ONE YEAR FOR $4. 95 NEW or RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
a 


Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


ony The Pilgrim Press — pny. 
FOR BOTH CHICAGO BOSTON FoR BOTH 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCrES.| — MAseAoHveRrts, ANDOVER. 
Washington; Chicasd:, Minneapolis. saa Yrancseo! ANDOVER THEOLOGIGAL SEMINARY 
] 


For in- 


™ PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | termation wr 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York FLORIDA, WINTER PARK. 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Advises parents about schools, Six departments; highest ene ery rand 

rk lowest rates; no chilly or super-hea rooms; doors 
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A Saturday 
peer 1903 


Though the year 1903 
is yet only three weeks 
“ola it promises to be one of the most re- 
_markable in history. It will probably 
stand as the year when men first flashed 
‘messages around the world by electricity 
without wires. It may prove to be the 
year in which men first made regular 


his Wonderful Year 


It probably will mark the beginning of 
_ the systematic application of great med- 
ical discoveries to the healing of diseases 
_ and the prolongation of human life. Will 
it be also a year of memorable spiritual 
achievement? Great inventions are not 
the result of one man’s work. They are 
_ the fruit of the meditations and experi- 
- ments of many, brought at last by individ- 
_ ual genius into practicaluse. If doors are 
to be opened this year into heaven and 
new wonders revealed to spiritual vision, 
‘it will be through the insistent prayers 
f many who want to know God with a 
longing that will not be denied. Some 
inspired tongue may speak the words 
which will cause the doors to swing open. 
‘But if it does, it will be the desires and 
thoughts of many uttered in one voice. 
Ag Christians are united in purpose to 
make 1903 a wonderful year of divine 
_ Tevelation they will not fail. 


* 


It is a fact of double and not- 
able significance that for a 
whole month a Boston the- 
iter has been | given up toa play that was 
not only moral, but distinctively and only 
gious—Without a lisp of love or pas- 
on or intrigue in it—and that day and 
evening for all this time the audiences 
have been large. There was doubtless 
something of ‘novelty in the’ reproduc- 
tion of this quaint old English “morality 
P ay” of the fifteenth century, but the 
thing that commanded such remarkable 
ndance and attention was its overaw- 
ig lifelikeness and reality. God speaks 
m heaven, and Dethe with tolling bell 
solemn note of trumpet summons 


4 Sermon in 
the Theater 


“and are eal of their lyves in 
worlde. ” His trusted friends, Fela- 
“ Goodes and Good. Deedes 


t, go with him. Beaute, 
gthe and Discretion must take leave 
and he go away alone, although 


e and Seetession give him some 


i. ¥- bey al at last do err. man forsake ; 

eR: there doth he take: 
y be small 
th no helpe at all. 

1e audiences listened 
nn play with a still- 
re that of a funeral. 


journeys from place to place in airships. 


and Christian World 


religious awakening when men trembled 
under the sermons of Edwards, or White- 
field, or Moody. And who can say that 
this theater play, in its own way, was not 
also a sermon which God’s Spirit blessed 
to the multitudes who heard it ? 


The idea is not a new one 
of perpetuating the mem- 
ory of the dead by institu- 
tions bearing their names which contrib. 
ute to the knowledge, the faith, the peace 
or the comfort of mankind. But it seems 
to have received a new impulse recently 
as persons widely loved for their service 
to their fellowmen have passed into the 
world beyond. The Phillips Brooks House 
at Harvard is an illustration of perpet- 
uating the influence of a great man along 
the lines in which he has been most inter- 
ested. A hospital in China bearing the 
name of R.S. Storrs, a house of ministry 
for the people on the ground where Henry 
Ward Beecher proclaimed a gospel for 
all men of righteousness, freedom and 
love, and now the suggestion of a build- 
ing commemorating Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer in connection with the Interna- 
tional Institute for Girls in Spain seem 
to be singularly appropriate examples of 
memorials. Mrs. Palmer was for some 
time president of the corporation of the 
institute and was a director at the time 
of her death. Surely nothing could bet- 
ter be chosen to perpetuate the life of 
ministering men and women in the world 
than to continue in their names the work 
which was nearest to their hearts. 


Monuments That 
Are Ministries 


It is a satisfaction to see 
Seizing a Golden the interest of those be- 
tis Sila reaved turning from bod- 
ies buried in cities of the dead to the 
continuing life which more truly repre- 
sents those who have passed on. Mrs, 
Palmer’s memory, we understand, is to 
be worthily commemorated, not only at 
Madrid, but also at Wellesley, Radcliffe, 
Chicago University, Bradford Academy 
and at the Massachusetts’ State Normal 
Schools, in which she was especially in- 
terested. Monuments of marble and 
granite in cemeteries are far less useful. 
than ministering memorials in busy cit- 
ies and at important college centers. 
Keen interest in the work which the 
Gulicks are doing for the girls of Spain 
should prompt quick action in behalf of 
their school. It has just been obliged to 
leave the house in Biarritz occupied for 
the last four years, and pending removal 
to Madrid it will have to endure a tempo- 
rary housing in quarters far from satis- 
factory. We bespeak a large attendance 
upon the meeting in the Old South 
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Event and Comment 


Church, Boston, next Sunday evening’ 
when Presidents Eliot and Tucker and 
Drs. E. E. Hale and A. J. Lyman will 
advocate the claims of this noble school. 
Mrs. Palmer’s friends and admirers at 
Harvard and Radcliffe will hold a memo- 
rial service Jan. 31, in Appleton Chapel. 


Presidents Angell, Eliot, Tucker and 
Hazard will speak. 
A man in desperate 


Careless Generosity A 
* need of coal in Wash- 


ington, the other day, after much effort 
secured two tons. The driver of the load 
found a manhole in front of the house, 
covered by aniron plate. Supposing this 
was the entrance to the coal bin he pried 
off the plate, dumped his load into the 
hole, shoveled it all in and replaced the 
plate. The owner, as he came home, see- 
ing traces of coal on the sidewalk, went 
joyfully to the cellar, only to find the bin 
empty. The driver had delivered his load 
into an opening of the city sewer. We 
are constrained to remark that we have 
more than once known of greatly needed 
contributions for religious and charitable 
work bestowed with generous motive and 
by reason of careless haste and want of 
proper investigation delivered where they 
are of as little use as this coal is. Some- 
times, too, the money thus deposited in 
the wrong place has been trust funds. 


From 1866 to the pres- 
ent time the dominat- 
ing personality shaping 
the development of Boston University 
has been William F. Warren, who since 
1873 has been its president, and who now 
resigns that burden so long borne. It 
was an audacious thing which New Eng- 
land Methodism planned when, with one 
institution of higher learning for the de- 
nomination already established in Wes- 
leyan College, it determined to create 
another under the eaves of Harvard 
which should be more than a college— 


President Warren's 
Resignation 


-a university. The audacity has proved 


to be foresight. Today the institution 
has all the departments of a well-rounded 
university, and an assured place among 
New England educational institutions, 
attracting men from far beyond New Eng- 
land, especially to its schools of law and 
theology. Dr. Warren has teiled prodi- 
giously, shown much versatility and dis- 
played an irenic and progressive spirit 
always. How, with all of his administra- 
tive duties, with no vacation for fifteen 
years, with responsibility for teaching 
students as well as for administering the 
institution, he has managed to keep so 
abreast of the time in his own special 
lines of scholarly research is a marvel 
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only to be explained by that other inde- 
fatigable burden-bearer and multifari- 
ously engaged man—the president of 
Chicago University. Dr. Warren, after a 
year’s rest, will resume teaching in the 
school of theology of the university, 
which owes much of its liberality of 
spirit and its success to him. 


ee eee The nomination by 
e New ector 0 e ; 
Catholic University =a ae ae: 
O’Connell, now head of the American 
College in. Rome, to be rector of the 
Catholic University in Washington, is in- 
terpreted both in Rome and in Washing- 
ton as a pronounced victory for the party 
led by Archbishop Ireland. We hope so, 
for the only sort of university which can 
be tolerable at Washington is one that is 
in sympathy with the present and the fu- 
ture of democracy and humanity. And 
that such is the disposition of the pope and 
of the new rector we imagine because of 
the further faet that he has decreed that 
the University in Washington be re- 
moved from the jurisdiction of the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda and put 
under the Congregation of the Studies, 
of which Cardinal Satolli is prefect. 
Hitherto every detail of administration 
has had to be referred to Rome for ap- 
proval; henceforth the Roman officials 
will only be responsible for the ortho- 
-doxy of the institution. Mgr. O’Con- 
nell has had much influence in Rome 
and has made a fine record there. In 
calling him to Washington the pope has 
‘been astute, as usual. 


AGE a Most English and 
pe Areltidhop © American journals, 
of Canterbury commenting on the 

career of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Temple, 
have credited him with strength of mind 
and will; and the collocation of anec- 
dotes and sayings of his certainly has 
revealed him as a brusque, stern man. 
It has been left to W. Robertson Nicoll 
of the British Weekly to pillory the al- 
leged doughty churchman as a weakling, 
who died leaving ‘“‘the Ritualists winning 
hands down, the Broad Church party, 
save for a few heroic figures, extinct, 
and Evangelicals broken-spirited. He 
leaves the relations between the Church 
of England and Nonconformists more 
embittered than they have been for gen- 
erations and he did nothing whatever to 
alleviate that bitterness.’’ Originally a 
Radical, a Liberal, an anti-Ritualist and 
a temperance reformer—yet all these 
ardent enthusiasms were cast aside one 


by one as he became higher placed in the 


ecclesiastical scale; and he died a Tory 
and a nerveless Protestant, his physical 
debility being symbolical of his mental 
and religious faithlessness. This, in short, 
is the portrait drawn by the outspoken 
Seot who speaks through the British 
Weekly. 


Prominent London Jews, 
led by Mr. Claude Gold- 
smid Montefiore, the emi- 
nent Jewish scholar, and Mr. OswaldJohn 
Simon, have organized a Jewish Religious 
Union, which meets Sunday afternoons at 
the Great Central Hotel and worships in 
& Way &carcely to be distinguished from a 


London's Jews’ 
Heresy 
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Christian congregation. <A liturgy is used, 
but it is a modern theism which is set 
forth and not that of the ancient Jews, 
or even that of the progressive Jews of 
London who in 1841 split away from 
orthodoxy. In consequence of this move- 
ment, which is attracting enthusiastic 
support from cultured and unconven- 
tional Jews of the metropolis, English 
Jewry is shaken to its foundations. Ex- 
communication is threatened by the chief 
rabbi, but it is not dreaded as it would 
have been formerly. 


One of the most important 
religious gatherings ever 
held on the soil of India 
was that at Madras, Dec. 11-18, when 250 
representative missionaries from nearly 
all the branches of the church laboring 
in that country spent a week together, 
discussing the present situation and plan- 
ning for further advance. It is ten years 
since such a conference has been held, 
and during that time Protestant Chris- 
tianity has made notable strides, an in- 
crease of nearly fifty-one per cent. being 
shown in the native Christian commu- 
nity. Cheered by such an advance these 
workers outlined a policy which to our 
mind represents one of the most up-to- 
date missionary programs that can goy- 
ern missionary work in any part of the 
world today. The emphasis on Christian 
co-operation, on industrial undertakings, 
on the circulation of effective Christian 
literature will delight the hearts of our 
most progressive Christians at home. 
We regard this decennial conference of 
such importance that we have secured a 
special estimate of it from one of our 
ablest missionaries, Rey. Robert A. 
Hume, D. D., which we shall print soon. 


A Notable [leet- 
ing in India 


The Euphrates Valley is con- 
stantly yielding to the ex- 
plorer’s spade its long-hidden 
records of prehistoric times. We recently 
described the stele newly discovered at 
Susa, taken many ages ago from Babylon, 
on which was engraved a code of laws, 
several of them being the same in sub- 
stance as some of the laws of Moses. 
Naturally such a table of stone suggests 
comparison with the two which Moses 
brought down from the Mount. Prof. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, the Assyriologist, 
recently published a lecture, with illus- 
trations, which he had delivered before 
the German emperor, entitled Babel and 
Bibel. Its purport was explained in our 
columns. The professor showed that in 
much of the Old Testament the influence 
of Babylonian laws, customs and thought 
could be traced. He gave another lecture 
last week before the emperor and other 
prominent persons in Berlin along the 
same lines. The discoveries he has made 
will be welcomed by all lovers of the 
Bible. His inferences from these discoy- 
eries may not be as welcome. According 
to cablegrams published, he declared that 
there could not be a greater error than to 
regard the Bible as a personal revelation 
of God. That might be true if our con- 
ception of God were limited to a tribal 
deity of the Hebrews whose revelations 
were confined to their nation. But it 
would not shake our faith in the Bible to 
learn that the fundamental moral laws 
recorded in it are older than Moses, and 


Babylon and 
the Bible 


dispersing his wealth, and 


24 January 1908 


were the rule of conduct for men and 
nations before the Hebrews existed. If 
its laws can be traced back to the begin- 
ning of the human race, so much the 
greater is the evidence that they were 
given by the Creatorof man. Nor would 
this discovery warrant us in denying 
that God gave these laws to Moses. We 
believe these laws because they are writ- 
ten ‘on our hearts by the finger of God. 
And we believe the Bible because we find 
in it the record of the apprehending of 
these laws as given by God, and of their 
working in human experience. It is an- 
nounced that Professor Delitzsch is soon 
to visit this country and to deliver 
a course of Lowell Institute lectures in 
Boston. 
4 


Three of Japan’s lead- 
ing publicists, Baron 
Iwasaki, Baron Shibusawa and Count 
Matsugata, visited this country and the 
continent of Europe last summer, and 
early in December at a banquet of Jap- 
anese financiers they gaye their impres- 
sions of the tours they had made. We 
have been impressed with the shrewd- 
ness of their judgments on fiscal policies 
noted, but not so much as with the agree- 
ment by Count Matsugata and Baron 
Iwasaki that what Japan needs above all 
things is better character among her 
people. Baron Iwasaki was unusually 
frank. England, he said, had impressed 
him more than any other country visited. 
The disparity between its physical and 
its political and financial power amazed 
him, and the reason for her might he found 
in the character of Englishmen, their “‘ un- 
failing allegiance to probity, their keen 
sense of honor, their untiring industry 
and indomitable resolution.” A very dif- 
ferent state of affairs, he said, existed in 
the island empire of the Pacific. He be- 
sought his countrymen to take England as 
a model, and he urged Japanese scholars, 
teachers of morality and statesmen to 
develop the needed qualities in their 
countrymen. The Japan Mail recently 
criticised severely the lax ethics of the 
Japanese of today and the futility of 
their hopes for a great national future 
unless there is a marked change for the 
better; but such opinion is more signifi- 
cant when expressed by Baron Iwasaki, 
one of the ablest and most patriotic of 
the natives. Theobvious moralof course 
is the acceptance by Japan of the Chris- 
tian ethic and religion. Discipleship of 
Nietzsche and Gorky, which not a few 
Japanese men of letters are urging, will 
not save them in the reaction from the 
old faiths of the land, now fast becoming 
obsolete, 


Japan’s Ethical Need 


The death of Hon. Ab- 
ram S. Hewitt, ex- 
mayor of New York 
and ex-congressman, removes a Demo- 
crat of the old-fashioned sort, and a 
master of industry who also was to a 
considerable degree a philanthropist. 
His civic patriotism was intense, his 
standards of probity lofty, and his meth- 
ods and principles were conservative. 
Like Mr. Carnegie, also an iron master 
on a large scale, Mr. t believed in 


negie he too believed lene or ved in the 
unity of interest of capital and labor, but 
he distrusted union labor’s methods. He 

» Si d 


i 


A Prominent Amer- 
ican Citizen 


y 1803 


4S 8 prominent figure in the Tilden 
yes presidential contest, and'is said 
to have left behind him a record of the 
inner workings of that critical period 
in our national history which may renew 
controversy among other survivors. 


An illustration of the 
growing co-operation 
between different bod- 
of Christians is found in the confer- 
e held annually for the last ten years 
representatives of the foreign mission 
boards of the United States and Canada. 
ey vast year it met at Toronto in connection 
‘with the Student Volunteer Convention. 
‘his year it was held again in New York, 
Ee 8 normal place of meeting, where last 
eek, for two days, secretaries, treas- 
‘urers and other missionary experts dis- 
cussed important aspects of the foreign 
work. As they exchanged views they 
came to realize more keenly than in pre- 
_ yious gatherings how truly the missionary 
enterprise is one in which sectarian differ- 
_ ences have no place. On the other hand, 
q the effort of each society seems now to 
be to learn as much as possible from 
other agencies, and thus get the benefit 
_ of a wide range of experimentation. One 
of the ablest papers read at this New 
- York coriference was by Rev. James L. 
_ Dennis, D. D., on Philanthropy in Mis- 
sions. Init he had massed freshly gath- 
ered statistics, which furnished over- 
_whelming proof that educational and 
_ medical work are as integral parts of 
_ missionary endeayor as is the evangel- 

istic element. Dr. J. L. Barton of our 
own American Board made a forceful 
contribution in his address, urging that 
Dccties churches be induced to assume 
- self-support as rapidly as possible, and 
that the foreign background of mission- 
_ ary endeayor be substituted as soon as 
_ feasible by native direction and initiative. 


ireater Co-operation 
the Foreign Work 


- 


The message of Governor 
Aycock to the North Caro- 
legislature contains a paragraph 
which deserves the attention of the en- 
tire nation. He warns the legislators 
_ that to sacrifice the lives of children in 
_ order to create wealth is to ruin the 
state. The testimony before the coal 


Men or Money 


if ling 


young children for long hours in the 
mines is only one illustration of a grow- 
‘ing disposition in this country to value 
human life lightly in comparison with 
the money it can be forced to yield. 
The recent census reports relating to 
manufactures show an increasing pro- 
portion of women and children wage- 
earners all over the land. The number 
of women employed in tanneries, for 
_ example,: has increased 344 per cent. 
the last census, the number of 
children has’ increased thirty-five per 
ent., while ‘the men have increased 
y twenty-three per cent. In the boot 
shoe factories, while there are less 
1 than formerly, the child workers 
e increased eighty-six per cent. We 
tt advocate multiplying laws to em- 
ss business. But the coining into 
of the puny strength of unde- 
| children and of women whose 
is. needed as housewives and 
ps seaming ithe vitality of so- 
' y avarice. It is robbing 


Neinee 


commission as to the employment of. 
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the nation of its greatest asset, which 
it is more important to protect than 
even to guard wages by a protective 
tariff. | 


The rate of mortality 
throughout the world 
will be materially less- 
ened if it prove true, as recent experi- 
ments by physicians in New York seem 
to show, that the injection of a solution 
of formalin into the veins of a person 
suffering from blood poisoning is a sure 
preventive of death. It will mean the 
continued life of thousands of mothers 
recovering from the pangs and perils of 
childbirth, and save many a noble sur- 
geon’s life who in the course of his servy- 
ice is poisoned through carelessness or 
accident while performing surgical opera- 
tions. Prof. William Dunbar, an Ameri- 
can scientist, now at the head of the 
famous Hygienic Institute at Hamburg, 
Germany, claims to have discovered the 
cause and cure of hay fever, the cause be- 
ing the pollens of certain’ grasses, and 
the cure a toxin made of serum taken 
from rabbits which have been poisoned 
with the pollens. This is the application 
to hay fever of the principle of treat- 
ment found so efficacious in so many 
other diseases. 


Blood Poisoning and 
Hay Fever Cured 


Notwithstanding President 
Utah's Coming Roosevelt’s intimation as 

a Republican and not as 
Chief Executive that for prudential rea- 
sons it might be well for the Republicans 
of Utah to select another Mormon than 
Apostle Smoot as United States senator, 


‘since Mormon they must have, the Re- 
‘publican caucus has unanimously voted 


for the member of the Mormon hierarchy, 
and the legislature will soon elect him. 
The fight will then be transferred to 
Washington, where thousands of petitions 
sent by adherents of churches which dread 
Mormonism will be filed with senators 
asking that Mr. Smoot be rejected. Much 
as we dislike the elevation to power in 
the Senate from Utah and adjacent 
states of men in any way dependent 
upon the Mormon Church for their nom- 
ination and election, we fail to see any 
legal basis for opposition to Mr. Smoot. 
Personal immorality if proved against 
him might be made a ground for re- 
jection if the Senate would be impartial 
and similarly discipline all applicants, 
Mormon and non-Mormon, but it can 
hardly enter upon that course. Discrimi- 
nation against the Mormon Church asa 
church is indefensible under the Consti- 
tution. 


Leonard Wood refused a 
Governor Taft’s position of $30,000 a year, 
ee ie in order to serve his coun- 
try in Cuba, and lay the foundations of 
Cuban political, economic: and sanitary 
reform. William Taft, governor-general 
in the Philippines, announces that, inas- 
much as the Filipinos so generally and so 
urgently desire him to remain as head of 
the Civil Commission until the founda- 
tions of a new civilization have been 
even more thoroughly laid in the archi- 
pelago, he will not insist upon resigning 
his post to return to this country and ac- 
cept a place on the bench of the Federal 
Supreme Court. This decision involves 
not only the giving up of a fond hope and 
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a lifelong ambition, but peril to health 
already impaired by stay in the islands. 
And yet there were those who said that 
if we persisted in fighting Spain and free- 
ing Cuba, etc., and if we entered upon 
administration of outlying dependencies, 
the men we would send out to represent 
us would be venal, vulgar, self-seeking 
plunderers of the peoples they went 
among! Brig. Gen. Leonard Wood has 
applied for service in the Philippines and 
has been assigned to Mindanao. Later 
changes in personnel among high officers 
in the islands will, it is thought, put him 
in command of all the forces there, and 
if then Governor Taft is still there we can 
point to the two men as Harvard’s and 
Yale’s splendid, unrivaled gifts to the 
country of unselfish, able administrators 
of governmental wards. Commissioner 
Moses, in charge of the educational in- 
terests of the islands, is urging that many 
more Filipinos be sent to this country 
for training here to be teachers at home; 
and he holds up the ultimate ideal of a 
well-equipped university in Manila to be 
supported from insular funds. Young 
Americans knowing Spanish and gifted 
as linguists and as pedagogues are in de- 
mand the world over. Argentine Repub- 
lic has a representative in this country 
now offering high salaries and many other 
inducements to men who will go out and 
establish normal schools. 


With the death of M. de 
Blowitz, for thirty years 
the correspondent of the 
London Times in Paris, there passes away 
a figure in European journalism the like 
of which never has been seen and may 
never be seen again. Loyal to France, 
his adopted country, and able te serve 
her effectively at several crises in her 
career, he also admirably served his em- 
ployers; and with entire confidence in 
his discretion and disposition to serve 
high ends the leading diplomats made 
him their confidant. So that he has 
been considerably more than a pawn on 
the chessboard of European diplomacy 
during the past generation. There has 
been little of intrigue, scandal and seri- 
ous history-making of which he has not 
known -long before the general public, 
and often long before those persons 
most seriously affected. In turn his 
prescience and commanding place as a 
reporter had aided much to make the 
Times the power it has been in journal- 
istic and political circles. He was re- 
munerated as if he were ambassador 
from a great state, and he lived and 
wrote as if he were ; and while diplomats 
have come and gone he has remained a 
symbol of a power greater than state- 
craft—public opinion. 


A Journalist of 
Fame and Worth 


Facing the enforcement 
How the Education of the Education Act, 
re he both the Nonconform- 
ists and the Anglicans find division within 
their ranks, passive resistance to the act 
by no means commending ‘itself to all 
Dissenters, some of whom counsel ad- 
justment to it and triumph over it by 
taking advantage of some of its modifica- 
tions while under fire in Parliament. 
Not a few Anglicans, with a lay spokes- 
man in D. C. Lathbury of The Pilot, 
roundly protest against the secularizing 
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possibilities involved in the degree of lay 
control provided for. 


Reports from many quar- 
A Better Outlook ters with respect to Ire- 
for Ireland 

land all agree in predict- 
ing that erelong the Ministry, the land- 
lords and the would-be tenants will come 
to an agreement both as to control of the 
soil and a measure of home rule which 
will put an end to that prolonged and bit- 
ter racial and economic conflict so dis- 
creditable in the main to the English. 
The king, Mr. Balfour, and the represen- 
tatives of the crown in Ireland now are 
all in a tolerant and remedial mood, hap- 
pily reciprocated by the best of repre- 
sentatives of the old landed families and 
by the leaders of the Irish party in Parlia- 
ment. If Mr. Balfour does nothing else 
as prime minister—latest reports indi- 
cate breaking physical strength and pos- 
sible enforced relinquishment of his post 
as prime minister—he will have made his 
name and fame imperishable if he ad- 
justs the Irish problem. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s trip 
Mr. Chamberlain through South Africa 
as Pacificator 

continues to be success- 
ful in more ways than one. Natal has 
been induced to withdraw its large claim 
for damage done. The owners of the 
yast mining properties in the Rand dis- 
trict have been won over to the voluntary 
proffer of a vast sum, $50,000,000, as their 
contribution to payment of the indebted. 
ness of the Transvaal, and a system of 
gradual payment of the Orange River 
and Transvaal c>lonies’ indebtedness has 
been worked out, the empire guarantee- 
ing investors in the bonds. Of course in 
Cape Colony, which Mr. Chamberlain is 
reserving to the last, he will meet his 
gravest problems. Importation of Chi- 
nese has been discountenanced by him, 
speaking for the ministry ; but the gray- 
ity of the labor problem in the whole 
South African territory cannot be evaded 
and may well be the subject of inquiry 
by a royal commission, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain suggests. 


History as an Asset 


No city can be fully appreciated or 
enjoyed by a visitor or a transient so- 
journer in it. Only the resident citizen 
possesses it. Those own most of it who 
best know its past, and understand most 
clearly what it has stood for that men 
value, Such citizens are like owners of 
homes rich in treasures of art and litera- 
ture, who, when they entertain a guest, 
give life and meaning to all the wealth 
that surrounds him. To be really great 
in character a city must have a noble his- 
tory, abundant and well-kept memorials 
of it, and citizens who know, appreciate 
and are proud of it. Such a city has rich 
assets in its past, in its people and in the 
advantages it can give to its children. 

Boston, in these respects, is the richest 
city in the United States. More great 
events in American history, and more 
eminent men who have figured in that 
history, have been associated with it than 
with any other city. It has stood for 
political and religious and individual free- 
dom, for self-government and righteous 
government, for the rights of the op- 


pressed, for the truth as its citizens: 


believed it, and for a united country, 
with a persistence handed down from 
father to son as a sacred inheritance, 
which has given to the city a character of 
its own. These things go far toward 
making it desirable above most other 
places as a residence for the best classes 
of Americans. 

Boston has for these reasons a peculiar 
attractiveness for visitors. The Common 
has fascinating stories to repeat to all 
who walk across it who have read history. 
Rarely does one pass the Shaw monument 
without finding a group before it, to whom 
itis giving its message of the heroism of 
serving the ignorant and the helpless. 
Faneuil Hall, the Old South Church and 
the Old State House are among a number 
of buildings whose value to Boston can- 
not be estimated in money. Last year 
at the Old State House, besides Bostoni- 
ans, 10564 persons were registered from 
various parts of our own country and 477 
from other lands. All such places are 
permanent educational institutions, im- 
pressing their lessons on the character of 
the 1ising generation of the city and 
extending their oe through the 
entire country. 

But Boston has been ioaieads waste- 
ful of its historic assets. It threw away 
the Hancock House. One must. search 
diligently to find where the old Province 
House stood. The old First Church, 
Trinity, Winter Street and many other 
historic churches—who knows where 
they stood or what they did to make Bos- 
ton what it is? And now Park Street 
Church is about to follow its predecessors 
into oblivion. Much of what the institu- 
tions of Boston have been aud have done 
must be forgotten if their material abid. 
ing places disappear. These places area 
rich asset, not of a denomination or a 
party, but of the whole city. The loss of 
them is a loss to coming generations 
greater than their fathers can appreciate. 
It is time for Bostonians to unite for the 
preservation of the most valued posses- 
sions which they hold in common. 


Use the Pruning Knife 


An old gardener inspecting plants for 
his friend, the other day, was careful to 
pluck off every yellow leaf. 
lows are bad for them,” he said. ‘A liy- 
ing branch gives back more than it takes 
from the tree, but a dying branch, while 
it greedily drinks up the nutriment, 
makes no return whatever.” 

There are things in many a man’s 
life which correspond to those dying 
branches—duties no longer due, recrea- 
tions that no longer re-create, conven- 
tions that no longer bind, forms that 
have gotten empty and fashions that 
have lost their meaning and beauty. 
These were once green and lush and 


gave fair promise of fruitfulness; but 


now for a long while they have been 
drooping and growing yellow. All inter- 
est has gone out of them and they have 
ceased to bring to the life budget any 
contribution of real worth. And yet the 
useless things still hang upon a man, 
‘waste his time and sap his vital energy. 
Our Master dealt with such a matter in 


the case of that disciple who was willing. 


to follow him but said, ‘‘Suffer me first to 


“These fel-. 
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go and bury my father.” The request 
to the modern ear seems proper enough. 
Jesus would surely be the last to have 
one fail in filial duty. But burial meant 
to the Hebrew of those days much more 
than the simple laying away of a beloved 
form. That part of it was over within a 
few hours. Afterward came a lugubri- 
ous time when, with house turned topsy 
turvy and dreary with the wail of hired 
mourners, the bereayed ones were for 
weeks and months hedged about with 
annoying restrictions and vexed with 
tedious conventionalities. Such occupa- 
tion, our Lord said, befitted dead men, but 
for the man with the new life in his soul 
and the glad tidings on his lips there was 
better business. 

As one grows older, as it becomes in- 
creasingly plain that his time is shorten- 
ing and that if he proposes to do any- 
thing before he goes he must be about it, 
the problem of vital economy becomes 
more and more pressing. ‘‘ What can I 
do without? Where can I get more time? 
How can I gain more Strength for life’s 
larger uses ?”’ 

Just here the gardener’s hint is of 
value. It takes courage to do it; but 
some of us might substantially increase 
our product of blossoms and of fruit if 
we would resolutely pluck off certain 
dying twigs and sundry yellowing leaves. 


Taxation Reform 


The reform administration of New 
York city has gone a long way toward 
bettering conditions there by its new ap- 
praisal of the value of property and the 
assessments consequent thereon. Under 
the old system of assessment on a valua- 
tion far less than the market value and 
the rate determined by the assessors, 
there was abundant opportunity for 
fraud, which Tammany’s representatives 
utilized to the full. Under the present 
system of taxation on what is approxi- 
mately market value of the property, 
there is little or no chance for discrimi- 
nation and fraud, and there is a marked 
increase in income for the city, with 
which it can proceed to make much 
needed improvements. Thus far the dis- 
position of men of wealth to “‘ swear off” 
taxes has not been as apparent as in for- 
mer years, possibly because of conviction 
that it involves more risk, and also be- 
cause of a more prevalent desire to.bear 
social burdens, providing they are equa- 
bly imposed. 

The report just made to the Massachu- 
setts legislature by a committee created 
by the last legislature to consider the 
corporation laws of the commonwealth 
and their amendment is the outcome of 
a movement having its origin in dis- 
satisfaction with Massachusetts’ more 
stringent laws governing the taxation 
and administration of corporations. The 
commission recommends removal of lim- 
itations upon the capitalization of cor- 
porations, and the taxation of foreign 
corporations doing business here. This 
is hardly a time when the legislature will 
be likely to favor anything savoring of 
abolition of safeguards against 
watering. Massachusetts may cast 
covetously on New Jersey’s flash treas- 
ury, due to her coquetting with 


tions, and there oubulm anes i 
er 


ty he bally the psychological moment to se- 
eureit. States that have given the cor- 

-porations free rein, that have been bought 
_ up by them, are looking now with longing 
eyes toward Massachusetts and her rela- 
tive exemption from corporation domina- 
tion. No such charge, for instance, can be 
brought against Massachusetts’ railroads 
is Governor La Follette of Wisconsin 
has just brought against the railroads of 
t at state and against the representa. 
tives of the people in the state legisla- 
ture who have so long permitted such 
eyasion of payment of taxes by the rail- 
‘roads. 

The present is a time for careful action 
yy legislatures—national and state—in 
his matter so vitally affecting national, 
party and individual welfare. While, 
broadly speaking, it is a time of national 
prosperity it also is a time of adversity 
for some classes of the population, classes 
not to be despised in any taking account 
_ of future political happenings. Congress 


? 
at last has taken off the duty on coal—’ 


but it did it under pressure, because it 
was forced to. All such revelations, as 
f to the motives that were back of some 
provisions of the present tariff law, as 
have recently been made by Senator 
-Dolliver of Iowa, accentuate public dis- 
trust and anger at the men and the party 
Beonible for such perversion of the 
taxing power. — 
i" It grows increasingly clear each year 
‘that, while the broad principles on which 
taxation shall be imposed must be de- 


‘legislation and administration in con- 
formity with those principles must be 
left to mén who are experts and beyond 
the temptations which now prove too 
strong for the average legislator—Federal 

or state—who for personal, party or sec- 
‘ tional ends often makes his contribution 
Jaws dealing with taxation a record 
t creditable to his breadth of view or 
8 patriotism. ; 


Jesus Christ Our Lord 


‘The present need of the churches and 
all their members is a fuller appropri- 
tion of the work of Christ—his finished 
his continuing work for our redemp- 
n—in order te a more joyful and effect- 
life and witness in the world. We 
pve in Jesus Christ his only Son, our 
d. What are the grounds of that be- 
and how shall we make it effective 
for righteousness and for attraction ? 
_ Note, first, his mission to the world, 
for this must be the foundation of his 
m and the burden of our message. 
He himself chose, in his own childhood 
home, the words of the prophet as the 
ord of his purpose—good news to the 
pre: to the captives, sight to the 
ineer S the bruised, the procla- 
on of acceptable year of the 


oye what poverty, what captivity, 
t blindness, what maiming clog on 
‘what dissatisfaction do men suffer, 
nh he came to nore?  agensenay his 


that he was intimate with 
he replied: “‘They that are 
no need of a physician, but 


_ termined by the people, the details of 


they that are sick : I came notto call the 
righteous, but sinners.’”’ It is the cure 
of sin which is the fulfillment of the 
prophecy and which makes the unique 
claim of Jesus upon men. If humanity 
be not lamed and crippled by sin, the 
mission of Jesus, as he himself conceived 
it, isan impertinence and asuperfluity. 

To accomplish this purpose of deliver- 
ance he took the form of a servant, being 
made in the likeness of men. This shar- 
ing of our humanity is at once his claim 
to honor with God and men. “ Where- 
fore also God highly exalted him and 
gave unto him the name which is above 
every name.” Therefore he deserves our 
reverence and our love. He gave himself 
to us. He claims that we should give 
ourselves to him. He looks forward on 
his own part to still a larger self-giving, 
in which he plans to make us sharers of 
his life and work. 

In this self-giving Christ is the model 
for our lives. ‘‘ For none of us liveth to 
himself and none dieth to himself. For 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord; 
or whether we die, we die unto the Lord: 
whether we live therefore, or die, we are 
the Lord’s.”’. We are to view our lives 
always as a point of meeting between 
Christ’s indwelling life and the needs of 
our fellowmen. His ministry is the ex- 
ample of our life. The law of love is the 
law of daily action, for his sake and by 
his strength. 

The reward of this self-giving is also on 
the line of our Lord’s own promise and 
experience. Who ever made so much 
out of our human life as he? Who had 
more joy or a deeper experience? Ora 
higher appreciation of the beauty of the 
earth? Or more loving friends? Or 
more perfect liberty of soul? What did 
even the struggle of the wilderness and 
Gethsemane and the cross count against 
that perfect use and enjoyment of earth ? 
To us he pledges also this inheritance of 
life, this deliverance from captivity, this 
liberty of soul, this joy of God’s presence 
and vision of the glorious life to be—‘‘an 
hundredfold now in this time... with 
persecutions ; and in the world to come 
eternal life.” 


In Brief 


It is a relief to learn that Congress will at- 
tempt no legislation on the army canteen af 
this session. 


It’s the day of applied Christianity, some 
folks say, but certain cases, like the coal situ- 
ation, call for repeated applications. 


One Congregational minister last Sunday 
prayed for the priests and rectors of his 
community. And the people said Amen. 


Dr. Grenfell of Labrador missionary fame 
will soon visit Chicago, Boston and other 
American cities. We’ll all rise to greet him. 


How about that resolution formed three 
weeks ago last Thursday to read the Bible 
more regularly? Our weekly column entitled 
The Daily Portion will help you if you are in 
need of outside stimulus. 


And now we are to have a new degree tacked 
on to our distinguished men’s names—Doctor 
of Jurisprudence. [t will read, *‘ John Jones, 
J.D.” The University of New York is re- 
sponsible for the innovation. 


There is to be a Summer School of Theology 
at Aberdeen, Scotland, next summer. Repre- 
sentative scholars of all the Scotch Presby- 
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terian churches, the Church of England and 
the English Free churches will be present 
and lecture. 


Albert Shaw, Esq., editor of the Review oy 
Reviews, is to lecture before the University 
of California on The Morals of Trade. Itisa 
timely subject, one that it is well that youth 
while under the protection of the college 
should get some clear notions about. 


Both New York and Boston show very low 
death rates for the winter thus far, and this 
despite the stringency in supply of fuel. In 
Chicago this is not so. Applied science in its 
discovery of the cause and prevention of dis- 


_ease is proving death’s most stubborn and 


potent foe. 


The decision of the Commissioner of Patents 
refusing registered trademarks to manufac- 
turers of cigars, cereals, nerve foods, chewing 
gum, etc., who have purposed exploiting their 
wares by naming them after the President of 
the United States is appropriate and com- 
mendable. 


They had an Alcohol Congress in Paris re~ 
cently. Machines and not men were the con- 
sumers whose interests were debated. It was 
predicted that alcohol derived from beets and 
potatoes would some day light and heat those 
men and propel those machines now depend- 
ent on coal and petroleum. 


President Roosevelt says that the two chief 
vices of our civilization are hardness of heart 
and softness of head, Much trouble also 
follows softness of heart and hardness of 
head. Truth is that life daily becomes so 
increasingly complex that to generalize about 
it is to state only half truths, 


Americans are better known and appreci- 
ated in Europe than formerly. President 
Eliot of Harvard has been awarded the deco- 
ration of the Legion of Honor by the French 
Government, and a portrait of President 
Roosevelt occupies the place of honor in the 
Almanach de Gotha of 1903. 


It is pathetic—the plight of The Churchman 
in writing on the affairs of the church which 
it serves. Compelled to refer to the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church—in one editorial it is 
described as “‘the Church in the United 
States,” in the next “‘the American Church”’ 
and again ‘‘ the National Church.” 


Zion’s ‘Herald, commenting with apprecia- 
tion and deep regret on Dr. S. E. Herrick’s 
resignation, makes a suggestion which will 
find approval far and wide, namely, that he 
give to the Christian publie a collection of 
those gems of homiletical art which he has 
been producing for so many years. 


* The winter season always makes severe in- 
roads upon the ranks of the aged members of 
the church. As they pass on, one by one, let 
us not be too busy or preoccupied to recount 
their virtues. A local church has no more 
precious inheritance than the memory of 
faithful lives that for long years have quietly 
borne witness to the faith. 


Senator Vest of Missouri in the Senate re- 
cently used a phrase which describes aecu- 
rately much that is discernible in our life as 
a people today, whether one considers the tar- 
iff, the coal situation, reciprocity with Cuba, 
or the doing justly by the people of the Phil- 
ippines. His phrase was this, ‘‘The inter- 
dependent mutuality of greed.” 


Of the $77,397,000 given for benevolent pur- 
poses last year in the United States, in sums 
of not less than $10,000, four persons gave 
$27,569,500. W.S. Stratton of Colorado gave 
$15,000,000, and the other three donors were 
J. D. Rockefeller, J. M. Burke and Andrew 
Carnegie. All these men, we believe, amassed 
their fortunes within the last thirty years. 


The superintendent of the money order sys- 
tem of the United States Post Office Depart. 
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ment says that more than $6,000,000 were sent 
out of this country by donors of Christmas 
gifts last month. He also makes the equally 
significant statement that during the past two 
years the postal clerks have handled $602,596,- 
930, with a total loss by carelessness and dis- 
honesty of only $251. 


The secretary of Pennsylvania’s State Board 
of Agriculture, in his annual report, denounces 
the corruptive influences present at many of 
the county fairs. . It is an evil not confined 
to Pennsylvania. To meet expenses the man- 
agers of some of these gatherings, which, if 
properly managed, can be so educational in 
effect, have no scruples about tolerating ob- 
scenity, vulgarity and swindling. 


According to a Japanese newspaper, Mar- 
quis Ito has said that President Roosevelt 
wanted to interfere in the Boer war, but Mrs. 
Roosevelt would not let him. It is fortunate 
for Mrs. Roosevelt that this information did 
not come out till the war was over. But in 
view of South American and other contin- 
gencies the country will be reassured by this 
disclosure where the balance of power lies. 


It is a pleasure to us to feel that our friends 
have confidence in our desire to please and 
help them, but sometimes their requests area 
little embarrassing. One good brother has 
just sent us twelve cents, asking that we print 
him one or two copies of our “‘ precious hand- 
book” in coarser type. We wish we could 
oblige him, but we have had to content our- 
selves with suggesting a strong reading glass. 


Pres. Samuel Eliot of.the American Unita- 
rian Association informs his constituents that 
he intends to keep right on arguing fer more 
“teamwork” among Unitarians until they 
have outgrown “sterile individualism and 
eome into the strength of discipline and co- 
operation. .. . If only Unitarians would give 
as Unitarians the record of our denomina- 
tional giving would be the best in the coun- 
try.” 


It’s a manly thing in Dr. J. W. Chapman to 
stand up before his brethren in the Presby- 
terian ministry and confess that he made a 
mistake in putting out a biography of D. L. 
Moody as a competitor with the official life 
written by his son. Such a confession ought 
to make the great evangelistic work to which 
he has committed himself go easier. Of all 
painful differences between man and man 
those which alienate prominent Christian 
workers are the worst. 


The Christmas issue of The Commoner, 
edited by Mr. William J. Bryan, had a very 
remarkable tribute to Jesus Christ, his in- 
fluence upon mankind, and the domination 
of the world of today by his teachings. Mr. 
Bryan has never ceased to be loyal to the 
faith of his fathers and to his own early 
manhood’s profession, and the Commoner 
glows with an ethical earnestness which 
could not have come from any other source 
than the New Testament teachings. 


Sunday, Feb. 1, is the twenty-second anni- 
versary of the founding of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, and its president, Dr. F. E 
Clark, urges all pastors to speak especially 
to young people in the morning, at least to 
have a special service for young people in the 
evening, looking to more earnest consecration 
of active members and decision for Christ on 
the part of those not yet Christians. It would 
be a noble commemoration of the founding of 
this great society if every member of it would 
make one effort on that Sunday to bring some 
young man or woman to open confession of 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. 


The people who have made investments in 
Indian orphans will do well not to discharge 
their minds of the subject. 


On the principle 


that one good turn deserves another, we are 
asked by the missionaries in India to put in 
a fresh word in behalf of the 3,000 children 
for whom the American Board workers are 
caring. The missionaries still feel the great 
responsibility involved in so large a task as 
training these thousands of children, who 
have no means of support other than that of- 
fered by outside parties. We hope that there 
will still be many gifts sent from this country 
for this most promising branch of missionary 
endeavor. 


It is proposed to reproduce the city of Jeru- 
salem as a feature of the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis next year’ A joint stock company has 
been organized, with a capital of $1,000,000 in 
non-assessable shares of one dollar each, and 
each share is entitled to two tickets of admis- 
sion. It may increase the interest of the vis- 
itor to be called a shareholder to the extent 
of the price of his ticket. There is something 
really Jewy in the idea. But the proposed 
transportation of Jerusalem to the United 
States and of Americans in great crowds to 
Jerusalem is likely so far to supplant the reli- 
gious sentiment by commercialism as to do 
away with the hallowed associations with the 
city as it now is. 


Rey. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers has just cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday, and to an Hx- 
aminer reviewer has indulged in retrospect. 
He is not one of the old men who believe that 


the former times were better than these, 
that men were greater formerly than 

now are. Nonconformity’s position in Eng- 
land today is far better, in his opinion, than 
it was when he was a young man. Looking 
forward he thinks that Congregationalists 
need to be reminded of first principles, and 
he does not favor much the drift toward com- 
bination of churches and centralization of 
authority which Dr. Parker pleaded for. He 
fears that the spiritual character of the church 
is being lost and that the reaction from Puri- 
tanism has gone too far. In throwing off its 
sterner features “its indwelling faith and in- 
spiring love” has been lost, 


Hie 


~ 


The Congregationalist is often asked to 
expose fraudulent characters, ministerial or 
lay. These include peddlers, borrowers, un- 
authorized solicitors of money for benevolent 
schemes, promoters of fake mining, indus- 
trial and other financial enterprises, evan- 
gelists, preachers and other Christian work- 
ers without credentials, ete. Sometimes, 
though not often, we comply with these re- 
quests, when evidence of fraud is clear and 
danger of injury to honest people seems 
large. But we cannot furnish brains for per- 
sons so credulous as to hand over their cash 
at the summons of strangers whose claims 
they have not time nor patience to investi- 
gate. They must console themselves with 
the proverb, ‘‘ A fool and his money are soon 
parted.” 


In and Around Boston 


Shawmut’s Vested Choir 


It became an accomplished fact on Christ- 
mas Sunday, but its evolution has extended 
over three years. First, a suggestion that the 
ladies lay aside their hats resulted in an 
agreeable change from the gorgeous flower 
garden effect produced by a collection of 
masterpieces of Boston milliners. The next 
step toward uniformity was the adoption of 
white waists and black skirts; and now, 
through the generosity of the music com- 
mittee and a few others, black academic 
gowns have been provided for the women. 
Those for the men are expected to follow 
soon, including one for the organist, Mr. 
H.M. Dunham. Both Mr. and Mrs. Dunham 
have been sympathetic and helpful in bring- 
ing about the change. It has been received 
with unexpected favor, not one adverse criti- 
cism having been heard; and even the choir 
feel repaid for the sacrifice of individual taste 
in the interest of improved general effect. 
Shawmut is said to be the first church of the 
Pilgrim faith in New England to vest its 
choir, though several in New York and Dr. 


Bradford’s in Montelair, N. J., have led the 


way. The choir of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Newton Center, Mass., first wore 
uniform vestments on Christmas Sunday and 
added to the service a processional and a 
recessional. 


Sunday Afternoon Services in the Churches 


Twenty-five years ago most of the Protes- 
tant churches in this region held preaching 
services in the afternoon. The usual hour 
was three o’clock. In many cases Sunday 
school preceded the service, and prayer meet- 
ings were held in the evening. Gradually the 
afternoon service was changed to the evening, 
and the Sunday school to the noon hour. 
Later, in several instances, the evening serv- 
ice wasabandoned. For several years hardly 
one of the churches were opened in the after- 
noon. Recently a number of churches have 
established regular services at four o’clock, 
They are usually short, with more or less 
elaborate musical program and a brief ad- 
dress. Among Congregational churches which 


have adopted the new order are Central on. 


Berkeley Street, Eliot in Roxbury, Harvard 
in Brookline and First and Eliot in Newton. 


Among Episcopal churehes are St. Paul’s, 
Trinity and Emmanuel in the city, and All 
Saints in Brookline. So far as ‘we have 
learned, the change from evening to after- 
noon has been welcomed by increased audi- 


‘ences and general approval. 


A New Italian Church ; 

The Italian work of the ieaeeci cine 
Home Missionary Society in Boston started 
in 1890, at the earnest request of Hon. Edward 


I. Thomas of Brookline, was carried on for 


many years by Mr. and Mrs. J. G. May, with 
varied success. Now for a little more than a 
year Rey. Enrico Rivoire has had charge of it 
and a church of fifty-eight members, recently 
organized, was recognized by council Jan. 15 
and received into Congregational fellowship. 
The moderator, Sec. Joshua Coit, Drs. J. L. 
Withrow and R. A. Beard and the pastor 
took part in the public service, which was 
partly in Italian and partly in English; and a 
fine orchestra added interest. A somewhat 
unusual incident was the baptism of two 
children by the moderator, and a pleasant 
feature was the presence of delegates from 
two other foreign churches, the Swedish and 
Norwegian of Boston, The council was im- 
pressed by the correctness and thoroughness 
of the papers presented by the pastor, and 
also by the intelligence and responsiveness of 
the assembly when the English parts were 
interpreted by him. The hall was crowded 
by sympathizing friends, some 150 of them, 
many standing quietly through the entire 
service. This is one feature of “ America in 
process” which should be earnestly and heart- 
ily fostered. This chureh needs a better 
place of worship than a narrow hall on Han- 
over Street, up two flights of stairs. a. 


A Union Professor Gladly Heard 


The audience at the Ministers’ Meeting on 
Monday was instructed as to Old Testament 
Prophecy by Prof. Francis Brown of Union 
Seminary, who has just been fulfilling a por- 
tion of his term of service as university 
preacher at Harvard. He potted out in a 
clear and suggestive fashion the conditions 
which led to the rise of the prophets, 
differing characteristics and the causes of 
decline of the prophetic offen: & 


er forty years in the Christian min- 
and thirty-two years in the service 
the Mt. Vernon Church in Boston, 
Herrick has felt that the state of his 
th compels him to ask release from 
uties of his pulpit and the oversight 
is parish. 
s able and honored servant of God 
oes not need our appreciation, except 
as a sincere and an honorable expression 
of human love is dear to human hearts. 
spa is on high, and he may with 
6 composure than most men appeal 
the judgment seat of Christ. This 
reciation is written primarily from 
or and gratitude to the church that 
Herrick has so long and so nobly 
ved; from regard to the ministry of 
hich he has been a highly significant 
esentative ; and from a sense of duty 
the good name of the denomination to 
lich Dr. Herrick’s service and charac- 
have brought increased respect. If 
ny word here should by some good for- 
‘tune warm his heart for whom it is only 
incidentally written, they will rejoice 
who remember with Carlyle that, ‘‘look- 
ing steadfastly into the silent continents 
of death and eternity, a brave man’s 
judgments about his own sorry work in 
field of time are not apt to be too 
lenient.” 
To Mt. Vernon Church is due the 
thanks of the denomination for the loyal 
and loving support it has given to this 
ster. The existence of the church 
ers a little more than sixty years, and 
oon that time it has had but two 
isters. To those who know what 
ability in the tenure of office means in 
ntaining the dignity and the human- 
ty of the Christian ministry, and in 
inting with fresh attractiveness the 
rch as a field of usefulness, this high 
example of Mt. Vernon Church must 
m of inexpressible moment. To be 
e, it is easy to admire and love and 
support such ministers as Dr. Kirk and 
Herrick! And here the suggestion 
omes as to the wisdom and the patience 
anc ee care needed in the choice of a 
. Illconsidered marriages pro- 
mote peo divorces, The well-consid- 
ered and conscientious choice of a min- 
er is likely to generate the moral 
es that will give signal stability to 
relation of pastor and people. We 
y as well lay it down as an axiom 
4 the best of our youth will not enter 
service of the church if uncertainty 
tenure is to increase with the years of 
honorable service. If our denomination 
is to last it must be grounded anew in 
conscientiousness of the laity, and 
the sense of obligation with which 
suis oieted and installed and 
Su ipported. z r 
To Dr. He rick the denomination is 
nder obligation for the preservation of 
Siks Vornen Chureh. Before Dr. Kirk 
nded his ministry the tide of population 
gun to leaye Beacon Hill. Ash- 
sigicwon where the old church stood, 
, iv and, indeed, for the stran- 
be inaccessible. With another 
ea ker man for its minister the 
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church would have perished, and yet for 
more than twenty years, against the 
steady and swift ebbing tide of popula- 
tion, Dr. Herrick maintained Mt. Vernon 
Church in vital strength, and kept it in 
the front rank of the powerful churches 
in Boston. And when the time came to 
move, his command of the affections of 
his people, and of the friends of the 
church outside his own congregation, of 
all denominations and of none, enabled 
the church to build the elegant structure 
in which it now worships on the corner 
of Massachusetts Avenue and Beacon 
Street. There is in this aspect of his 
career a parallel between the ministry of 
Dr. Herrick in Mt. Vernon Church and 
that of Dr. Manning in the Old South. 
Each led his people in a period of transi- 
tion ; each did fundamental work ; each 
has left with his parish a stainless record 
and precious and’ potent influence in the 
continued and assured life of the church 
that he served. 

Dr. Herrick is a representative of the 
highest traditions of the New England 
preacher. He knows the ecclesiastical 
order to which he belongs ; he reveres its 
Puritan inheritance; he has an intimate 
knowledge of the great men that adorn 
its history, and probably in the library of 
no one among us is there so rich a collec- 
tion of the memorials of the heroic 
age of New England. Dr. Herrick is a 
scholar, a thinker, a teacher of the ideas 
upon which religious feeling and action 
are dependent, a builder of character. 
The sense of history is in all his charac- 
teristic sermons; the spirit of a man 
who has lived in the greater thoughts 
and sympathies of his kind; the insight 
of the prophet; the rich treasure of the 
devoted student; the vision of Christ 
and his eternal gospel, the tender human- 
ity that is at once atmosphere and color, 
and warmth and charm, 

The saying that is accepted as an al- 
most universally valid utterance, that 
any rich infusion of the Latin tongue 
into our English speech degrades that 
speech, finds its complete refutation in 
the pulpit style of Dr. Herrick. More 
than any other conspicuous preacher of 
our time Dr. Herrick’s style is influenced 
by the Latin language, and no intelligent 
person can listen to him without admir- 
ing the exactness and the imaginative 
glow that fill all his characteristic sen- 
tences; the union in them of definite 
statement and picturesqueness ; the com- 
bined appeal to the understanding and 
the visual powers ;.a style whose body is 
light and whose soul is an image ; a mode 
of speech elaborate and yet simple, liv- 
ing to serve and yet with distinction in 
every word. 

In an age of transition from depend- 
ence upon the letter to confidence in the 
Holy Spirit, a ministry like that of Dr. 
lerrick is a priceless influence. His 
hearers have known no break with the 
past; they have stood in no dread of the 
future; the inheritance of faith has been 
under the divine law of development, 
and the path of the just, which is as the 
shining light that shineth more and 
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Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D. D.—an Appreciation 


more unto the perfect day, has become 
for his people the symbol for the whole 
movement of the kingdom of God in this 
world. The old has grown into the new, 
the new has rooted itself in the old, stood 
up and begun its own life in the strength 
of the old, and in this normal Christian 
faith happy parenthood and happy child- 
hood have blended in one prophetic ex- 
perience. 

Even the “five points of Calvinism” 
have lived in the ministry of Dr. Her- 
rick, not indeed after the flesh, but after 
the spirit. The heavenly Father is the 
sovereign of the universe and of man- 
kind, his decree is the hope of the race, 
the thing to be trusted in man is the 
image of God and not the image of the 
brute, the ground of peace between God 
and man is laid once for all in the eternal 
love revealed in the perfect sacrificial 
life and death of Jesus Christ, the resist- 
less might of the Holy Spirit’s persua- 
sions are the trade winds in which we 
sail, and the perseverance of the saints 
has broadened into the expectation that 
the sinners will sometime cease from 
their perseverance. Thus a faith broader, 
deeper, richer, and with the notes of 
permanence ringing in it, has come to: 
the church which has been guided from 
1871 to 1903 by this wise and able minis- 
ter. 

Our final thought must be one of re- 
newed thanks to the church that has had 
the insight to appreciate this minister 
and the love to fill his life with happi- 
ness; of congratulation to the denomi- 
nation that still has room in it for the 
scholar and thinker, that still looks for 
the coming of the teacher of religion, the 
prophet of the Lord, that still prizes 
above everything else the genius of lead- 
ership in the things of the soul; and last 
of all, of reverence and love to this sery- 
ant of God as he retires from his minis- 
try. May the evening be for him sunlit, 
and beautiful with long-lingering, slow- 
receding, gracious light, and after that is 
all withdrawn, the great stars and the 
eternal peace. 


Education 


Gen. 0. O. Howard is happy over the com- 
pletion of a $200,000 endowment fund for the 
Lincoln Memorial University at Cumberland 
Gap, Tenn., for which he has been pleading 
in many cities. 


The Yale catalogue gives 2,816 students in 
all departments, the largest enrollment in the 
history of the university. The Harvard gives 
a total of 4,261 the largest number in any 
American school. 


On the ist of January in 1902 the four 
Congregational academies in Nebraska began 
a united canvass, to continue two and one- 
half years, to raise funds sufficient to pay 
debts, current expenses to the end of the 
period, June 30, 1904, and to provide a perma- 
nent endowment fund of $25,000 for each 
academy. Thetotal sum required is estimated 
at $167,000. During the first year, closing 
Dee. 31, 1902, the receipts were: cash, $17,509, 
and pledges unpaid, $10,646, making a total of 
$28,155.64. Rev. George W. Mitchell of Lincoln, 
Neb., is chairman of the committee of five in 
charge of the canvass. 
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By PRESIDENT Henry CHURCHILL Kine, D. 


If the program of Christianity is a con- 
quest of the world by a campaign of 
testimony, and if, then, the preacher is 
primarily a witness, our question becomes 
simply: What is an effective witness? 
What causes a witness to have power or 
weight with us? To this, it seems to me, 
definite answer can be made. 

Four things determine a witness’s power 
with us: First, his own manifest, deep 
and sincere conviction ; second, our con- 
fidence in his character and judgment ; 
third, our conviction of the witness’s love 
for us; and, fourth, the witness’s ability 
to bring his cause or friend vividly be- 
fore us. I haye no hope for any evan- 
gelism, new or old, that cannot meet 
these primary tests; ‘and the peculiar 
justification of any Lew evangelism must 
lie in the fact that it has these elements 
of effective witnessing. 


CONVICTION 


First of al], the preacher, if he is to be 
an effective witness, must himself have 
manifest, deep and sincere conviction con- 
cerning Christ. It must be evident that 
his own heart is in his cause; that with 
all his heart he believes in the friend to 
whom he witnesses; that his support of 
him is nothing perfunctory. The wit- 
ness’s own manifest conviction really 
goes farther with us than any reason he 
may give for the conviction. The sense 
that Christ means everything to a man, 
that he cannot say enough in his behalf, 
alone gives what we truly call “kindling 
enthusiasm.”” As we sometimes say of 
another man, ‘‘I cannot tell you how 
much that man has done for me,” even 
so really, honestly, heartily, must we be 
able to speak of Christ. The new evan- 
gelism, so far as it has come to conscious- 
ness, believes that it has added power 
here, because it distinctly aims to be 
what Van Dyke calls ‘‘the gospel of a 
person,” because it gives a new promi- 
nence to Christ himself, makes him more 
obviously supreme authority in life and 
teaching, and insists on seeing all else 
through him. 

No man can be a preacher without con- 
victions great and deep; the note of 
reality, of conviction, and hence of au- 
thority, is essential. The man must evi- 
dently have a message and be determined 
to getit home. After all, is this not the 
fatal lack in most ineffective preaching ? 
The preacher has not said to himself: 
There is this further truth or duty that 
God has laid upon my heart, to which I 
must today carry this people. There is 
neither the solemn sense of message, nor 
the determination that it shall win assent. 
There are few greater dangers for the 
preacher than to get skill in what is called 
the ‘‘homiletic habit,” without sense of 
message. One may well thank Godif he 
finds it practically impossible to preach 
without a real message. No rhetoric and 
no elocution can make good this fatal 
lack. They only emphasize more pain- 
fully the emptiness of the sermon. And 
the unreality of the sermon passes over 
into the rest of the service. 
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The New Evangelism 


Il. The Elements of Effective Witness 


If public religious services are to count 
in the lives of men, every single part of the 
service must be real, having its own place 
and significance, making its own distinct 
and definite cantribution, and must not 
be a mere piece of a set program. The 
preacher must set his face like a flint 
against every trace of unreality in him- 
self or in the service—against every 
phrase, and tone, and air, and emphasis, 
that are not now real to him. He must 
ring absolutely true. 

And it is just at this point that the new 
evangelism should have special advan- 
tage. It lays emphasis on the fact that 
one is not to say what is merely repeated 
or imitated from another, It holds that 
it is worth while clearly to see that a man 
can witness with greatest effectiveness 
only to that which has been given him, 
which is real to him. 

If one insists on using certain methods 
and forms and phrases and doctrinal 
statements merely because they have 
been used hitherto, or insists on making 
what is called a complete and systematic 
presentation of all his themes; much of 
his work and presentation are bound to 
be perfunctory. All of this cannot be 
equally real to him. In modest recogni- 
tion, then, that he has not yet compassed 
the whole, and with earnest prayer and 
effort for the larger light, let the preacher 
nevertheless confine his own witness to 
those aspects of the truth in hand and 
to those forms of statement which do 
appeal with power to himself. Of these, 
and only of these, can he speak with a 
grip on the reason and conscience of men. 
How can he make that grip the reason 
and conscience of another, which has not 
first gripped him? And let the preacher 
not forget Sanday’s word, ‘“‘The mind 
and heart of today demand before all 
things reality.” 


CHARACTER AND JUDGMENT 


The preacher must be able to carry the 
confidence of men in his own character 
and judgment, if his witness is to have 
weight with them. There is no way of 
avoiding the personal factor in preach- 
ing. Finally, the man back of the words 
is sure to be weighed; and weighing 
evidence is, pretty largely, weighing wit- 
nesses. A few quiet words of one man 
may go farther than all that another can 
say. Of some men we instinctively ad- 
mit: ‘‘ Every word weighs a pound,”’ or, 
in our modern phrase, ‘‘What he says 
goes.” For effective Christian witness 
in any dge, then, there must be confi- 
dence in the character and judgment 
of the witness. This is particularly true 
in preaching, for the ultimate end of 
preaching is to bring men into the char- 
acter and life of God; and this comes 
more by contagion than by telling. Men 
must be able to catch more from the 
spirit of the preacher than from his 
words, 

LOVE 
* When the matter is one that concerns 
us vitally, we need conviction of the 
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witness’s love for us, if his testimony is 
to have full weight. We must not be 
able to doubt that he sincerely seeks our 
good in what he says. If this is to be 
indubitably true of the preacher, es- 
pecially in any personal urging of Christ, 
he must have proved himself our friend, 
he must have earned the right to speak, 
and to be heard patiently and with atten- 
tion, upon the things most sacred to us. 
The preacher, then, cannot be a mere 
preacher ; he must have shown his love 
for men unmistakably in other and com- 
mon ways, and then he can speak win- 
ningly. There is no way by which a 
preacher may escape the primal require- — 
ment of love. : 

If a new evangelism has any gain in 
these requirements of character, judg- 
ment and love, it is due solely to the 
fact that once more and practically it 
makes Christ supreme; and, therefore, 
accepts as its first duty the obligation to 
put itself in the most thorough and intel- 
ligent and intimate way possible, face to 
face with the earthly, historical life of 
Christ in all its aspects, that the Spirit 
may take the things of Christ and show 
them unto it. Nothing else can so trans- 
form character, steady the judgment and 
give love formen. Eyensound judgment 
in any sphere is best gained in working © 
with the best workers in that sphere, and 
sound spiritual judgment and insight 
come in no way so surely as through stay- 
ing persistently in the atmosphere of 
Christ’s life and teaching. 


POWER IN PUTTING 


But there is a difference in the effect- 
iveness of the witness even of men all 
alike, men of manifest conviction, of rec- 
ognized character and judgment, and of 
love. There is something in the ability 
to put one’s testimony. This ability is a 
subordinate condition of effective wit- 
ness, and is clearly connected with the 
other and deeper conditions, but it has 
its own importance. Is it possible def- 
initely to state what such an effective 
putting of his witness, quite apart from 
the formal side, must mean for the 
preacher or other Christian witness? I 
think it is. ‘ 

It means that one must be able to make 
men feel that the great Christian facts 
and truths and motives are real, are 
rational, are vital. MReal—as real as the 
facts of their daily life, their business and 
their household cares, their books and 
their studies, real as their personal rela- 
tions. Rational—first, in the sense that 
it may be seen that Christianity appeals 
to the entire man and can face all the 
facts, that it has no cause to shun 
thing that reason has to say; and, 
ond, in the sense that the teaching 
Jesus is never arbitrary and contains no 
fictions, but is of one piece with the rest 
of one’s best thinking—conceivable, rea- 
sonable, defensible. Vital—in that every 
putting of fundamental Christian truth 
is to be felt to make demands on life, 
felt to contain impulse and power 
life, felt to enlarge and enrich life. 


te more definitely than these the aim 
the new evangelism. 
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may be doubted if any three words feaptiaually concerning every statement 


which it makes: Is that real? is it 
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oughness in facing these questions, I sus- 
pect, more than anything else would 


It must ask rational? is it vital? And honest thor- make anew and effective evangelism. 


V. Some Final Considerations 


- It has doubtless seemed to those who 
“2 AL 

have been indulgent enough to peruse 
f ee previous installments of these ‘“im- 
oressions” that the author has at least 
me gift—that of finding fault. These 
readers are probably wondering what 

_ would be satisfactory, if none of the forty 
or fifty churches visited came up to the 
requirements. It isin the hope of meet- 
ing this demand that I propose to devote 
_ this last article to a discussion of certain 
| things to my. mind essential to the ideal 
_ ¢hurch. ‘Ideal,’ I mean, with regard to 
those outward manifestations that I have 
been treating of. I do not intend to go 
_ any deeper, because I have not the requi- 
site information, and I go thus far not 


_ because my opinion is, per se, a valuable 


_ one, but because I wish to avoid being a 
professional objector, with nothing to 
_ propose in place of what is criticised. 
First of all, as to the church building. 
I believe, as a result of my observations, 
that the architecture of the church has 
an importance which can hardly be over- 
_ estimated. The church building is a ser- 
- mon that continues, not for an hour or 
_ twoon Sunday, but for seven days in the 
week, at least as to the exterior, and I 
would that it were always so as to the in- 
terior, as it isin the Episcopal church in 
most cases. And I cannot doubt that 
_ others have the same thought that I find 
myself falling into—the thought that a 
parish must needs be like the house it 
_ worships in. If the house is cold and 
_ formal, or loud and tawdry, or what not, 
_ one feels instinctively that the congrega- 
tion must be of a similar type. So, be- 
_ fore all else, I would have the meeting 
_ house churchly, self-respecting, dignified ; 
a it may not be elaborate or costly, but 
that does not prevent it from being hon- 
_ est, temperate, permanent. 
Some of the most worshipful churches 
_ that I have met with are built of the 
roughest materials, with scarcely a sug- 
_ gestion of ornament, but whatever else 
they are not, they are continual remind- 
ers of God who is “the same yesterday, 
_ today and forever,” and who “looketh 
- not on the outward appearance, but on 
q the heart.” How ridiculous, in compari- 
“son, are some of our larger churches, 
with their theatrical arrangement, gaudy 
~ colors and cheap wooden and plaster 
ornaments ! 
_ As to the service: My first ingyeation 
‘is that, whenever possible, the order of 
service and the notices for the week 
should be printed and spread through the 
pews. This not only makes a stranger 
feel at by letting him in a meas- 
ure into the tivities of the church, it 
0 obviates any awkwardness that he 
meer, feel in following an unfamiliar order 


_* The four earlier articles in this series, dealing 
respec with The Tramp and His Objects, 
Visited, Some Observations on 
g, and Music ri new of Worship, ap- 
Dec. 13, _ and 2 


By Sylvanus S. Dahl 


of service. Besides, it is often desirable 
to make known the names of the musical 
selections. Unfortunately choirs do not 


always articulate so distinctly that the 


words can be understood without a 
printed copy; further, it often happens 
that a selection gives some one special 
satisfaction, so that he will wish to make 
a note of it in order that it may be used 
again on some fitting occasion. 

Secondly, I wish that all our ministers 
might adopt the practice of wearing the 
gown in the pulpit. Having visited many 
churches where this was the custom, and 
many others where it was not, I feel con- 
fident that in nearly all churches this us- 
age should be followed. In our reaction 
against the ancient and abnormal exalta- 
tion of the clergy we have forgotten that 
the minister is, after all, a man set apart 
to do a special work, a man who should 
be honored for the sake of his office and 
aman to whom, therefore, a peculiar dig- 
nity is becoming, just as it is to the judge 
or to the college president. 

Thirdly, I believe that our churches err 
in beginning the service, as most of them 
do, with the Doxology; it would be far 
better to introduce this near the close of 
the service, the earlier parts having grad- 
ually prepared the way for this grand as- 
cription. I would have the service begin 
with a call to worship by the minister, 
followed immediately by prayer. The 
service would thus fittingly begin in a 
meditative strain, rising by degrees to a 
magnificent climax of praise. I believe, 
also, that many churches make a mistake 
in having a selection sung by the choir 
during the taking of the collection; the 
necessary noise and distraction prevent 
the appreciation of any music at this 
point, other than a quiet musing from 
the organ. I believe that both preaching 
ard music are today grievously lacking 
in the element of power, and that so long 
as this condition continues we cannot 
look for any large results. 

In closing, let me revert to the manner 
of reaching strangers. I forbear to offer 
any opinion as to how much, if any, ad- 
vertising ought to be indulged in by the 
churches, seeing that no one method can 
meet all conditions. For myself, I much 
prefer the church that contents itself 
with brief notices of its services in the 
newspapers and on its meeting house, 
But I recognize that this would not be 
best in many cases—announcements that 
some might regard as startling and sen- 
sational are just what are needed to ap- 
peal to others. I would respectfully sug- 
gest, however, that the framers of these 
advertisements would do well to bear in 
mind the fact that they are working for 
the Church of Christ, and not for Bar- 
num’s Circus, and that what might be 
appropriate for the latter may not always 
befit the former. 

With regard to the mode of. approach- 
ing strangers, it is easy to say that there 
is a golden mean between the chilly ex- 
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clusiveness of one extreme and the well- 
meant but nevertheless painful hospital- 
ity of the other. But it is not so easy 
to define this golden mean. I believe it 
is a mistake to allow strangers to pass 
out of a church without a sign of recog- 
nition. Some people, doubtless, are glad 
to be let alone, and some churches are so 
situated that they cannot do much along 
this line. But the number of either must 
be small; in the great majority of cases 
nothing but the inertia of the saints pre- 
vents the giving of a greeting that would 
be gladly received. Nevertheless let the 
brethren be cautious and not effusive; let . 
them, by a few quiet, well-chosen words, 
make the stranger feel that they aru glad 
to see him and hope to see him again, 
without causing him embarrassment by 
making him an object of interest that all 
run after, like a startling display in a 
store window. 

If these “‘impressions”’ lead, in some 
slight degree, to the attainment of some 
of these desirable ends, they will not 
have been gathered in vain, 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 16 


Mrs. Frederick L. Holmes of Roxbury, pre- 
siding, read from John 15, and referring to 
President Hyde’s new book, Jesus’ Way, 
and to a recent editorial in The Congrega- 
tionalist, brought helpful words of the blend- 
ing of the inner communion of the heart with 
Christ. This is the essential for the flowering 
out of the life in service far and wide, as 
evinced in the lives of many men and women 
on the mission field, who in the midst of 
sacrifices and tumult so show forth the 
Jesus way that this has come to be a com- 
mon designation in foreign lands for Chris- 
tianity. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook referred to an interesting 
fact in the work of Ramabai, who has recently 
sent to the patrons of her school for Hindu 
widows a circular stating that hereafter the 
Bible must be the supreme Book of her teach- 
ing, and that the school will be placed upon a 
distinctively religious basis—a change of atti- 
tude which speaks of the power of the Jesus 
way to win the hearts of earnest seekers 
after truth. 

Information was given in regard to the 
Madura Mission, and appreciation expressed 
of the noble work done by the wives of the 
missionaries, who are active in all forms of 
woman’s work outside the home as well as 
within it. 

A report was read of the work in the Madura 
Hospital of Dr. Parker, whose name was on 
the Prayer Calendar for the day, and who is 
now resting in this country. During the 
year before her return, Dr. Parker and her 
associates ministered to more than 40,000 
women in the hospital and dispensary, in 
addition to hundreds of visits to the homes 
outside. 

Mrs. Judson Smith called the attention of 
those present to the fact that Feb. 20 is 
to be observed as a day of prayer, in accord- 
ance with the vote passed at the annual meet- 
ing of the board. 
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The 


Synopsis of Earlier Chapters 


CHAPTER I., Duncan McLeod's “ This Do.’— 
Duncan McLeod, head assayer of the Annie 
Laurie Mine, and John Hope, president, contend 
that “This do” compasses the gospel. Duncan 


argues from Drummond and Sheldon. His vehe- 
mence almost overwhelms John, who recalls Dun- 
ean’s splendid influence and deeds at the mine. 
Duncan, however, is ill at ease under his “ Deeds 
are the things.” 

CHAPTER II., John Hope, Weaver's Son, of Fail 
River.—The Hope family allows itself three luxuries, 
books, giving, and a four days’ outing each sum- 
mer in: New York. They visit not only libraries 
and art galleries, but tenement houses. The fa- 
ther, from the latter, tells his children the monu- 
ment mother and father covet. Jobn invents an 
electrical instrument, and sells its patent for ten 
thousand dollars. ‘‘ The way out.” 

CHAPTER III., He Registers a Vow, and Chooses 
His Weapon.—John Hope discovers that his elec- 
trical invention is yielding the concern that bought 
it many times the amount annually which was 
grudgingly paid him for the patent. He vows holy 
vengeance. He sets aside the ministry for indus- 
trial-economic warfare. College and that are his 
weapons. He meets Henry Drummond; visits 
Scotland; there comes to know Duncan McLeod, 
a metallurgical expert; the two dedicate them- 
selves to mining in the Rockies. ‘‘ The Divide of 
the World.” 

CHAPTER IV., Two Women of Stirling.—Janet 
McLeod, by the evening lamp, in her humble home 
beneath the Castle Rock of Stirling, Scotland, reads 
a letter from her son Duncan, written from the 
Annie Laurie Mine in Colorado. Mining; the men; 
prosperity; more than dividends. An illness has 
shown him a wrongly keyed life and 4 thing about a 
young woman. He hopesshe willcall on his mother. 
The letter is hardly finished when she, Kathleen 
Gordon, appears. The two women exchange let- 
ters. ‘* Dresden and the Louvre.” 

CHAPTER V., The Making of a Scot.—Kathleen 
Gordon, a daughter of wealth and a distinguished 
Girton graduate and social settlement worker, was 
mueh at Janet McLeod’s house for Bible study 
when a child, and has always been devoted to her. 
Duncan McLeod was trained to be like the Boy in 
the Temple ; mother and son were God-acquainted ; 
Dunean’s honors at school and university. Janet 
reads the letter. It discloses that Duncan’s love 
life parallels that of his father and grandfather. 
Janet prays hour after hour. So does Kathleen’s 
social settlement, but in an opposite direction. 
“The bar of gold.” 


Chapter VI. 


A CALEDONIAN CAPTAIN OF FINANCE 


UR last two chap- 
ters have con- 
cerned themselves 
with a day anda 
night far down 
beneath the Castle 
Rock at Stirling. 
its solicitudes, its 


Its glad surprises, 
wrestlings and agonizings, have passed 


before us. What of that day and that 
night on the Heights? Did stately 
mansion differ greatly from lowly cot- 
tage? 

Just at the stroke of seven, on the 
morning of that day, John Gordon sits 
down to breakfast. His saintly Annie, 
a chronic invalid, is generally able to 
lunch with him, and sometimes even 
to dine with him; but he is alone at this 
meal, except when Kathleen is at home. 
Then, as on this morning, she punctil- 
iously takes her place opposite him, but 
not without a fervent greeting from her 
father first. 


* Copyright, 1902, David N. Beach. 
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Annie Laurie 


By DAvip N. Breacu 

The quiet elegance of the room, and, 
in fact, of the entire house, is impressive. 
There is no ostentation; nothing is over- 
done. Even in such a man’s home there 
are evidences of prudence and economy. 
A very wealthy person is not necessarily 
a spendthrift. Yet there is a richness 
about everything and a faultless taste 
that captivate the imagination. Kath- 
leen from tender girlhood has aided in 
effecting these results, but they were al- 
ready well in progress at her earliest 
remembrance. 

How is it, let us pause to ask, that 
John and Annie Gordon, born in the far 
north, toilers always, who have come up 
from poverty, have such a sense of the 
fitness of things, even to forms, fabrics, 
colors, furnishings’? How is it, partic- 
ularly, that not one of the many choice 
canvases and marbles which surprise 
you all over the house is out of taste, 
or, a rarer thing, inharmonious? The 
answer is, Janet McLeod’s “secret of 
the Lord.” It is the inner eye, to be 
had in larger or smaller degree by every- 
body that will walk in the Light. Their 
simplicity, their trueness, their quick 
and keen powers, not only of observa- 
tion, but of appreciation and joy in 
things, and, above all, the beautiful souls 
which they had even in cottage and fish- 
er’s hut, are in evidence all over this 
House Beautiful, from the windows of 
which one looks out on the ancient and 
massive Greyfriars’ Church, on the Cas- 
tle, and on the mountains that, like senti- 
nels, guard Stirling round about. 

It is a bright, chatty breakfast, with 
some bits of fun, some gentle raillery, 
and some really extraordinary repartee. 
John Gordon’s eyes are ever drinking 
Kathleen in, and setting her as in an 
aureole. 

Then the great Bible, in its rich bind- 
ing, is spread open, the servants come in, 
and Kathleen, as is her custom when at 
home, reads. Their reading is in course, 
They are in the Song of Songs. Her 
mellow voice seems to interpret the 
mystic words, and, with passionate ear- 
nestness, she concludes: 

** My beloved is white and ruddy, 
The chiefest among ten thousand; ... 
Yea, he is altogether lovely.” 

“Oh, what a Saviour!’’ John Gordon 
devoutly exclaims. 

“Yes, indeed,” answers Kathleen; 
“though that is not the primary mean- 
ing ;’’ and, in the most artless manner 
possible, she tells of the piece of dra- 
matic poetry, designed to be set to 
music, which the Song of Songs is, in 
celebration of a deep, pure and holy 
love, and of loyalty to it amidst great 
contrary allurements. By way of mak- 
ing her point clearer, she opens and 
passes around for inspection Griffis’ 
“Lily among Thorns,” with the text 
printed asadrama. ‘“ That is it, father,” 
she adds ; ‘‘the Shulamite, whose beauty 
and character have attracted Solomon 
and his court, is praising her own true 
lover, a plain man of the mountains, and 
will on no account break their betrothal.” 


Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 


John Gordon shakes his head. 
‘But, father,” Kathleen urges, 


‘ig 
there anything greater, after one’s re- 
lation to God himself, than that one 
should thus love and be loved, and prove 
true to love at whatever cost? Take — 


you and mother. Ido not know a more 
beautiful thing than the way you are 
bound up in each other. It is one of 
the chief inspirations of my life. Out 
of that grows, indeed, the derived and 
even higher thought of the supreme 
Lover, Jesus, and his Bride, the Church.’”” 

“Perhaps you are right, Kathleen,” re- 
plies John Gordon, whose heart is touched. 

Then all kneel, and this priest in his 
own house prays. Such a prayer! Not 
one in the home circle is left out. Then 
his intercessions broaden. He pleads for 
Stirling, for Scotland, for the United 
Kingdom, for the Empire, for Our Soy- 
ereign Lady, for “ the whole world, which 
is thy footstool, for all the children of 
men.” This last, my friend,—and there 
was a grip about it,—ineluded and affected 
you and me, 

All rise from their knees, the servants 
withdraw, there is a good-bye kiss, the 
carriage door closes, James touches the 
reins, Kathleen stands on the porch way- 
ing yet further adieus, and John Gordon, 
looking back, murmurs: “‘ Except for her 
financial heresy, from which I am hoping 
her good sense will convert her, the child 
grows more and more wonderful to me 
day by day.” 

Kathleen’s economic views were a sore 
trial to her father. He considered them 


“not only ill-grounded, but dangerous. He 


prayed about them much. At times he 
argued and pleaded with her to forsake 
them. And she, though she never yielded 
an inch, was so thoughtful and tactful, 
that he fondly dreamed that the day was 
not remote when she would be converted 
from them, and when his cup of joy in 
her, now level with the brim, would 
overflow. 

Had Kathleen been thus converted, two 
people and a mine in Colorado would 
have had a very different history. It is- 
not unimportant what a young woman 
thinks, especially if she thinks about 
things that undergird life. On the con- 
trary, what she thus thinks, as in this 
plain narrative, will largely determine 
the days that are to be. Oh, that, by the 
shore, on the ocean, and in the moun- 
tains, in fashionable drawing-rooms, and 
among the Four Hundred, God might 
touch her heart, as he touched Kath- 
leen’s, and as fruitfully! At 

But let us look a little more closely at 
John Gordon, As we have seen, he was 
up betimes. The impulses of his poverty 
and struggle r ed with him. He 
liked the early start. He liked a quiet 
time in his private office before business. 
began, 

The reader will perhaps be interested 
to know how this captain of industry and 


of finance spent this quiet time. The 


morning that Kathleen read from the 
Song of Songs may serve as an iine- 
tration. ‘ + / 


‘ 


4 
| 
| 


+ 


He turned the key on the inside of the 
pa He raised the shade of that one of 
the, windows of his office—broad, with a 
deep window seat—which looked toward 
t the north. He raised it to the top of the 
easing. He remembered Daniel, with his 
windows open toward Jerusalem. The 
_ ghade at the top was his approximation. 
/ ‘But was Jerusalem to the north of Stir- 
Ting? No; not Jerusalem of old, but John 
_ Gordon’s Jerusalem, to wit, the Scottish 
_ ghlands. There stood the fisher’s hut 
i where he was born. There was the cot- 
tage where his Annie grew up. There, 
by the kirk, slept his mother and his 
father. Within that kirk he had been 
married. In it he had found eternal life. 
_ The impulseand sustaining power of that 
life, and nothing less, had made him 
one— E 
4 “ Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 


And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star.”’ 


When John Gordon prayed in the ses- 
gion, or at family worship,—though there 

_ were exceptions at the latter,—he scru- 
_ pulously regarded certain rubrics of 
__—‘«xprayer,—adoration, thanksgiving, confes- 
sion, petition, intercession, and the rest. 
But, kneeling at precisely three minutes 
past eight,—he arrived at eight and there 
_— -were people who set their watches by his 

arrival ;—kneeling at precisely three min- 
a utes past eight, before that uncurtained 
"4 window which looked toward the High- 
lands, he attended, as with everything 
else done in that office, strictly to busi- 
ness. Without preliminaries, he asked 
for just what he wanted, and only what 
he wanted, and in the fewest possible 
words. He asked, too, with great fervor; 
argued and pressed the case; and, all 
alone there, grappled psychic forces in 
@ more positive and dynamic way, even, 
than in any of the celebrated combats 
of logic, wit and will which he carried 
on with the manufacturers and the finan- 
ciers who were closeted with him in that 
same room from day to day. 

The foundry, the furnaces, the shops, 
are all gone over; the contracts for steel 
ribs, girders and plates for ships build- 
_ ing along the Clyde and at Belfast; his 
_ banking-house at Glasgow ; its branches 

at Inverness, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Dun- 

dee and Stirling. Shall- he bear longer 


a, 


with that superintendent, or displace 


him? If the latter, with whom? . “San- 
die,’ he cries, ‘‘ honest, faithful Sandie, 
too easy with the men—will discharge 
none of them—shall he not go? By 
‘whom shall he be succeeded?” And, 
_ after a moment, apparently getting no 
~ encouragement from the Oracle to dis- 
place that merciful man, he adds, ‘‘ God 
_ bless Sandie!” Shall he sign a certain 
_ contract, insist on its modification, or 
decline it? There is a pause here; in- 
tense t; then he says, ‘“‘Remem- 
_ ber Hiram’ and Solomon’s contract, and 
show me modification that will make 
e right for both.” Shall his house ne- 
_ gotiate that issue of bonds? Shall it 
stad such a block of stock? Then he 
3 personal: “Sustain Mr. MacDon- 
said MacDonald is head of the 
his most valued and loved 
er, but nearing a breakdown, for few 
no. aan Gordon’s pace. 


i 


“Bless 
”’—Mr. Blackie is head of 


and steel,—‘“‘give him more 
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backbone.” From these he passes to 
other of his more important helpers, a 
score of them at least. ‘And Annie,” 
he adds, with voice a bit shaky, “better, 
to me, sick, thou knowest, than all other 
women wel], thy best gift; and her ain 
lassie, oor Kathleen; gie her soonder 
views 0’ matters pecuniary, I humbly 
beseech thee, aboot pittin’ the money 
into the bank, as the Maister said; an’ 
didna even he—an’ weel toward his last 
’oors too—sit ower again’ the treasury ? 
Amen.” 

There is no bridge, be it observed, to 
get to the “‘ Amen.”’ 

Then he rises from his knees, draws the 
shade half down the window, reads a 
chapter from the Proverbs,—to the sagac- 
ity of the Proverbs he attributes in no 
small degree his business success,—turns 
the key of his office-door, opens his desk, 
and tackles his correspondence. 

He is secretive about his business af- 
fairs. Sometimes he refers, with a devout- 
ness that people take for mysteriousness, 
to the Silent Partner he must consult. 
Thus it comes about that many persons— 
allunwittingly to him—suppose that some 
great but anonymous financier is his as- 
sociate. They all mistake. His Silent 
Partner is God. Not the Duke of West- 
minster, nor the Rothschilds, nor his per- 
sonal friend, Andrew Carnegie, could 
serve him so well, 

Nevertheless,_for so does God bear 
with men !—when his eyes shall be opened 
he will shed bitter tears of repentance 
over sundry items on his side of the 
copartnership; items rightly enough in- 
tended, but the devil’s own, fresh out of 
hell. Ab, the misery of it is that not 
the devil’s men only, but Christ’s men 
often, with their blinded eyes, are goad- 
ing ‘the world on toward economic per- 
dition ! 


Chapter VII., entitled Kathleen Gor- 
don’s Coronation Day, will appear next 
week, 


Rev. Daniel Taggart Fiske, D. D. 


Dr. Fiske died suddenly at Newburyport 
Mass., Jan. 15, thus ending a pastorate of 
more than fifty-five years over the Belleville 
Church of that city. That was his only pas- 
torate. [f he had lived till March 29, he 
would have reached his eighty-fourth birth- 
day. Graduating from Amherst College in 
1842, and four years later from Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, he spent another year there 
in study, and was ordained pastor of Belle- 
ville Chureh Aug. 18, 1847. After forty years 
of service he presented his resignation, but at 
the earnest request of the church and parish 
withdrew it and was made senior pastor, the 
pulpit and pastoral work being mainly com- 
mitted to three successive colleagues, Rev. 
Messrs. Willis A. Hadley, A. W. Hitchcock 
and Richard Wright, the latter being now 
in charge. 

For a long time Dr. Fiske was prominent 
in the counsels of Congregational churches 
of the state and of the whole country. He 
was a corporate member of the American 
Board. In 1861 he was made a trustee of 
Phillips Academy and Andover Seminary. 
He became president of the board in 1885, 
retaining that office till advancing years 
made the burden too heavy for him. He 
held this position through the trying times 
when the seminary was the object of sus- 
picion, attack and litigation because its teach- 
ing was out of harmony with its creed and 
with most of the more conservative part of 
the denomination, yet so Christian was his 


123 


spirit and so well balanced his judgment 
that he retained the friendship, and we be- 
lieve the confidence, of those who knew him, 
to whatever party they belonged. 

He took an earnest part in the discussion 
of current changes in theology of fifty years 
ago, and courageously advocated the then 
advanced views of Professor Park in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra and other quarterlies. 
He lived to understand and appreciate the 
changes in theological thought of the end of 
the century. The last contribution in the- 
ology was a discussion of the church in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra four years ago. He pub- 
lished also a valuable memoir of his cousin, 
Fidelia Fiske, in book form. 

The fiftieth anniversary of his pastorate 
was celebrated in 1897 with affectionate trib- 


utes from many distir guished men, among 
them Dr. R. S. Storrs, a college friend, who 
wrote to the church a letter of warm appreci- 
ation, and Dr. D. L. Furber, a seminary class- 
mate, who testified to the happiness of a life- 
long friendship. A letter from Dr. T. T, Mun- 
ger gave this true and fitting analysis of Dr. 
Fiske: 

Conservative and yet progressive, reverent 
toward the past and trustful before the future, 
holding on to what is good and true, or even 
seems to be such, but freely accepting the 
light that every day surely brings, dealing 
with souls and with institutions carefully and 
not rushing into change on mere impulse or 
half knowledge, a humble and patient waiter 
on God’s unfolding plan and yet ready to 
speak and to take a stand when the divine 
mind has clearly revealed itself—such is the 
picture of his life as it stands out before 
those who have known him from the begin- 
ning. 

Dr. Fiske has left a.widow, one daughter 
and two grandchildren. 


The Presbyterian mission work in Syria 
has an important ally in its medical work, for 
by its means the board is enabled to enter 
territory usually debarred to foreigners. Dr. 
Mary Pierson Eddy, with her camping outfit 
and Bible women, has traveled on horseback 
all through the mission field and even beyond 
its confines. She pitches her tent in some 
outlying village and stays for a few days or 
weeks ministering to the spiritual and phys- 
ical needs of the villagers. ‘Recently she has 
opened a woman’s hospital and dispensary at 
Junich, fifteen miles from Beirut. It has 
been the boast of the Maronite patriarch that 
no Protestants would be allowed in that 
region and probably no male missionary 
would have succeeded in locating there. 
After much difficulty, however, Dr. Eddy has 
managed to establish a medical mission, 
which will also provea great spiritual benefit. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Our Daily Bread 


BY LULU WHEDON MITOHELL 


We hunger, Father. Give us bread to eat, 

The heavenly manna, yes—but since from 
dust 

Thou madest us, we crave, because we must, 

Earth’s coarser food, for we have found it 
sweet. 

Of Love, of Joy, to each his portion mete, 

Liughter and tenderness, aye, e’en the crust 

Of pleasant memories. Our cry is just— 

Thou knowest we are clay from head to feet. 

Shall not the lip caressing also praise, 

The beauty-loving-eye discern Thee best, 

The happy face reflect Thee truest wise? 

Forgive our willful and our wandering ways; 

We come to Thee for succor and for rest— 

Father, we hunger, and the daylight dies! 


Home Life in Japan 


This article is written from an inside knowl- 
edge of Japanese homes. The author is an 
American woman who married a Japanese 
gentleman and lived for several years under 
the conditions which she describes. 


In most civilized countries today the 
wishes of the husband are the main- 
spring of the wife’s action, but in Japan 
it is the husband’s will. ‘‘ Woman is a 
fool,” said a Japanese gentleman once in 
my hearing, and I proved myself no ex- 
ception to the generalization, for I listened 
to him. “But,” he continued, “if she 
will obey her husband people won’t laugh 
at her. Japanese women are much bet- 
ter than European women, though. The 
Western women rule everything; they 
think they are great gods. Their 
husbands are very unwise and 
cowardly to let them behave in 
such proud style. The European 
wife, instead of waiting on her 
husband, makes him get every- 
thing for her!’”’ The whole was 
uttered in a tone that implied, 
** Disgusting and preposterous!” 

I have quoted this statement 
because it was*one which might 
have been made by any score of 
husbands and fathers in Tokyo. 
Now and then one finds a man 
of far more liberal opinions, but 
we must take the average when 
we speak of nationality. The aver- 
age man’s opinion of woman is 
that she is greatly his inferior. 
On this corner stone he rears the 
institution of the family. The lit- 
tle son, long before he has learned 
to tell the truth and to curb his 
temper, knows his mother’s place, 
for, strange as it may seem, each 
mother is careful that the grand 
old doctrine of “man” shall be 
faithfully preserved. In its ob- 
liviousness to the power of well- 
developed womanhood Japan is 
far behind the other Christian 
nations and far behind her own 
ideals. 

It is not that the Japanese 
married woman has to toil and 
moil incessantly for the household. 
She is provided with one servant 
always, unless the family be a 
poor one, and often with many. 
Her business, as in our own homes 


in that respect, is thatof overseer. Shehas 
leisure, in which she occupies herself much 
as any woman in our own Jand might if 
she had only a moderate education and 
rather narrow interests. The Japanese 
wife has more actual freedom than any 
other wife in the East. The Turkish 
women are captives in comparison. The 
Japanese are proud to admit this, but 
they jealously guard the conservatism 
they deem necessary. 

The husband in Japan admires his wife 
when she is obedient above all things. 
He has complete authority over her, 
which he often abuses by alternate fits 
of cruelty and indulgence. 

Said a student to me once, speaking of 
a gentleman who had married a geisha: 
“Mr. Otsuka loves his wife all the time. 
It is a very curious thing.” 

Why was it acurious thing? Because 
love is the highest expression of the 
individuality and the Japanese strive 
unceasingly to suppress individuality. 
By this they may gain certain benefits 
not so well known to the Western world, 
but it is undeniable that strong family 
affection based on a sound respect for the 
individual is and must be wanting to a 
large degree. It is right here that the 
West and the East cannot and do not 
care to understand each other. 

A guest ina Japanese home is made to 
feel that all creation exists for his benefit, 
and if he be in a receptive mood he finds 
it decidedly agreeable. No member of 
the family mars. the illusion by trying to 


‘impress upon him his peculiar tastes or 
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doings. It is as if all had infinite leisure 
to minister solely to his pleasure. If 
the Japanese could only realize how one 
pines for something personally signifi- 
cant, some expression which we do not 
afterwards discover to be strictly clas- 
sical, some petulant defiance even of 
their everlasting precedent ! 

Guests come and go, but the ceremoni- 
ous performance of the sacrifice of hum- 
ble individuality ever goes on, and the 
most successful, because the most prac- 
ticed actor in this national tragedy, is 
the wife and mother. If it were possible 
to conceal every hope of the soul and 
feeling of the heart by artificial gesture 
then the Japanese woman could do it. 
But as it is not, one soon learns the 
motives that underlie the substitutions 
and from these instin¢étively feels what 
the natural expression would be. 

Even a foreigner soon decides the worth 
of a Japanese smile, and every baby 
knows just how little his father’s frown 
implies. I wonderif the Japanese them- 
selves do not take considerable pleasure 
in understanding each other in this round- 
about way. But this self-suppression is 
not the lovely spontaneity it seems; it 
is often a dolorous duty and the effect 
of ages of severe schooling. It is cer- 
tainly contrary to nature, yet it is as 
beautiful as it is possible for art to be. 

The children of Japanese homes are 
well-bred. A foreigner never fails to 
notice it. As a rule they are obedient 
and deferential to their elders, sweet 
and obliging among their equals, and 
patient to a degree that is philo- 
sophical, yet no more genuine chil- 
dren are anywhere to be found. 
No child is without its responsi- 
bilities, and in most cases these 
are strapped to its back and it 
bears them cheerfully. There is 
a beautiful spirit of helpfulness 
between brothers and sisters. 

I think the children have more 
real affection for each other than 
they do for their parents, for 
whom their respect is unbounded. 
Although the Japanese take great 
pride in their babies and their 
growing sons and daughters, they 
strenuously endeavor not to re- 
veal it, and if you had naught but 
their word for it you would think 
they were quite harassed and dis- 
gusted with their offspring. 

‘“‘T suppose,”’ said a friend, be- 
fore I left for Japan, “‘you will 
have to refer to your baby as ‘my 
dirty, insignificant and trouble- 
some little son.’”’ 

Still, after all, no one can with- 
stand the blandishments of an in- 
fant, and many aJapanese mother 
have I entrapped into glowing 
details of the accomplishments of 
her small children. 

The mother does not often give 
them all the attention which 
mothers should. She is ever at 
the beck and call of the head of 
the family to the exclusion of all 
other requests. At such times if 
the babies protest they are stuffed 
with sweets or turned over to the 


ts, and such times are nearly all the 
». The servants are not refined, but 
“they, are kind-hearted women, and they 
are closer members of the household than 
_ our servants are or would like to be, and 
for that reason they mother the children 
and naturally get the greater half of 
their love. 
Much of the discipline of the family is 
turned over to the elder brother. It is 
ummary and sound. Occasionally the 
ther devotes himself to the children on 
a picnic or a walk or in the evening tell- 
f ing them stories or playing games, but 
_ never under any circumstance will he lay 
aside his pipe and his dignity to crawl 
about on his hands and knees in the si_ 
militude of a lion. ‘“‘ “AiRidaaati is always 
‘imperturbable. 
q Mothers and fathers often speak ad- 
- miringly and wistfully of the care and 
love that are bestowed upon the children 
of the West, and it may come to pass 
some day that their own will figure more 
as human opportunities than as issue and 
heirs. 
; A Japanese away from home is the most 
homesick thing in the world. What is it 
he longs to get back to? His own fam- 
ily? His friends? No, these are too eas- 
ily put on and off. It is Japan itself. 
_ All Japan is home to him, and no wonder. 
Never did any nationality in any age be- 
come more amalgamated. Its racial in- 
__ stincts exactly correspond to family pride 
_ and family affection. Its former exclu- 
_ siveness bred these in the bone. Besides, 
its blood relationships are so closely inter- 
woven that it is, in reality, one huge 
household and family. 


- 


_ Japanese Babies 


A little bird sings from over the sea,— 
_ *T’ve been to a land that pleases me. 
*Tis a fabulous land, where babies don’t BEF 
_ From the time they are born till the time they 


You queer little baby way over the sea, 

Tell us, O tell us, how can it be? 

_ Aren’t Japanese baby clothes ever too tight? 
Don’t Japanese babies wake up in the night? 


Do Japanese teeth come through without 
. pain? 9 
Or Japanese ebildten tease babies in vain? 
Don’t Japanese pins have points that prick ? 
- Won’t Japanese colic make little folks sick ? 


You queer little baby, if secret there be, 

‘Send it, O send it, way over the sea! — 

There is no such secret. Far off in Japan 

Some babies can cry, and they’ll prove that 
they can! 


—Around the World. 


Ten T imid Husbands 


"Many years ago the prefect of T’ai-wan Fu 
in the course of an informal con- 

a friendly dinner, *‘Do you 
facie ear the inner ones?” and on my 
what was meant he told me that a 

in absolute awe of 


.. magistrate, a rather 
g individual who was at the 


by the prefect is 
held up to ridicule in 


re, which would be quite 
> were no foundation of 


fur that the “henpecked — 
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I have translated one of these stories, triv- 
ial enough in itself, but like the proverbial 
straw well adapted for showing which way 
the wind blows. Here it is: 

Ten henpecked husbands agreed to form 
themselves into a society for resisting the op- 
pression of their wives. 


suddenly the ten wives, who had got wind of 
the movement, appeared on the scene, 

There was a general stampede, and nine of 
the husbands incontinently boltad through 
another door, only one remaining unmoved 
to face the music. The ladies merely smiled 
contemptuously at the success of their raid 
and went away. 

The nine husbands then all agreed that the 
bold tenth man who had not run away should 
be at once appointed their president; but on 
coming to offer him the post they found that 
he had died of fright!—From Giles’s China 
and the Chinese (Macmillan). 


The Trouble with Hygienic 
Food 


Luminous essays are written setting 
forth the cheapness of cheese, fish, and 
certain vegetables, as substitutes for 
meat; also the superior nutritive value 
of beef stews, as compared with porter- 
house steaks and prime rib roasts, is ably 
reduced to a mathematical calculation 
of calorics. But when the aspiring and 
virtuous housewife has mastered all this 
domestic science, she is absolutely help- 
less to apply it because of the prejudice 
of the family palate. Children seem 
born with a determined will to eat noth- 
ing that is hygienically proper for them 
or economical. Did you ever know your 
darling boy tocry for prunes? Does not 
your dear little girl spurn inexpensive 
health foods? Lives there the man who 
will eat stews with a relish because, for- 
sooth, the war in China or South Africa, 
or the rush to the Klondike, has raised 
the price of meat? 

~In nothing else does habit so govern 
as in what we eat. Now that domestic 
science schools have put women in pos- 
session of the knowledge necessary to 
reasonable living, one thing more is 
wanted to make household economy 
practicable. It is a reform which‘ will 
give men and little children a natural 
craving for what is good for them.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


4, ANAGRAM 


The spider has woven lightly f 

“A FILM NET” with wonderful skill, 
And in it how very tightly 

He snares bugs and flies at his will. 


His web, like a sinful pleasure, 
Is attractive, fair, to behold, 
But ruin comes beyond measure 
When its threads the victim enfold. 
Cc. 1. H, 


> 3. A COUNCIL OF THE FATHERS 


This famous council was held in a town on 
the Father of Waters, and The Father of His 
Country was at once yoted into the chair. 
The Discussion was opened by The Father of 
English Poetry, but when he had quoted at 
lergth from The Man of Law and The Squire, 
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he was called down by The Father of English 
Prose, who said that his royal pupil, Eliza- 
beth, held quite opposite views. Then up 
rose the venerable form of The Father of Epic 
Poetry, who declared that neither Nestor nor 
Agamemnon had ever heard any other opin- 


At the first meeting | ion than that given by the first speaker, 
they were sitting talking over their pipes, when | 


whereupon he was flatly contradicted by The 
Father of History, who said that in all the 


‘famous lands he had visited nothing what- 


ever had been heard of such views. How- 
ever, as this last speaker’ had no very high 
reputation for veracity, his remarks produced 
little impression. The Father of Inductive 
Philosophy then ‘read at length from his 
Novum Organum, to prove that everybody 
all round was in the wrong. Then arose the 
Father of American Law, who said that not 
when he was Secretary of State, and Chief 
Justice, nor at any time during the first third 
of the 19th Century, had any such ideas been 
considered lawful. The Father of Greek 
Tragedy had brought along his “‘ Prometheus 
Bound,” but not finding anything in it to 
help settle the dispute, he was about to vote 
with the opposition, when The Father of the 
Faithful arose to settle the whole controversy 
by a quotation from the Scriptures, which 
again threw every one into confusion, Al) 
this wrangling brought on the scene a sinis- 
ter figure whom all recognized at once as The 
Father of Lies, and all started promptly for 
the door, crying out, “Get thee behind me!” 
When they were fairly in the open, they saw 
that quaint and genial person, The Father of 
Angling, who cried out to them, “Come, 
come, gentlemen, let us be quiet and go a-an- 
gling!” DOROTHEA. 


6. RIDDLE 


Equipoise of the scale 

Without me would fail. 

Your house could not be 

Built up without me. 

I’m heavy, I’m light, 

I’m dull, I am bright ; 

A vessel at sea 

Is dependent on me, 

I come from the sky ; 

Iam all in your eye, 
E.R. B, 


ANSWERS 


1, 1, Lilies. 2. March. 3. Mode. 4, 
Drone. 6. Victor. 7. Mood. 8. Civil. 
ous. 10. Clime. 11. Dove. 12. Liver. 

2. Snow-ball. 

‘3. 1. Thinking. 2. Waking. 3. Working. 4. 
Striking. 5. Seeking. 6. Liking. 7. Croaking. 
8. Tasking. 9. Quaking. 10. Making. 11, Break- 
ing. 12. Spiking. 13. Basking. 14. Smoking. 15. 
Drinking. 16. Larking. 17. Shirking. 18. Sneak- 
ing. 19. Shaking. : 


Clod. 5. 


9. Libel- 


TANGLE SOLVING 


The solutions of 89 and 90 have varied consider- 
ably, but after carefully throwing out all words and 
names not strictly accurate about a dozen lists re- 
main that are quite complete and correct. Of these, 
three have special features of decided merit. The 
list of Rev. W. L. Hendrick is very neatly and sys- 
tematically arranged, that of Charles Jacobus is 
expressed in verse, and one of J. F. Taintor’s an- 
swers is ingeniously given in a little. prose essay. 
It is decided that, on the whole, the work of Rey. 
W. L: Hendrick, Norwich, Mass., should receive 
the prize. 

Unfortunately, the exceedingly clever answer 
of E. H. Pray to 89 could not be considered, 
as the companion answer to 90 did not come to 
hand. The “shorthand” words were worked into 
a little essay, and each word was given the exact 
sense of the published definition. 

Lack of space prevents acknowledgment of all 
solutions of the prize tangles, but other answers 
ate credited from: S. P. Bartholomew, Bristol, Ct., 
to 91; 8S. K. B, Philadelphia, N. Y., 91; Mrs, M. 
A. Bates, Windham, Ct., 91; Mrs. E. G. Loring, 
Hampton, N. H., 91; E. B. D., Springfield, Mass., 
91; Mary T. Root, Providence, R. I., 91; Emma 8. 
Lane, North Brookfield, Mass., 91; Harrie, South- 
field, Mass., 91; E. J. Brittain, Worcester, -Mass., 
91; Mrs. M, W. L., Chicago, Ill, 91; Esther M. 
Howell, Worcester, Mass., 91; Mrs. Mary F. 
Messer, Beverly, Mass., 91; J. L. D., Cambridge, 
Mass., 91. 


— 
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For the 
The Bird Charmer 


BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


I was walking through the gardens of 
the Tuileries when suddenly a voice 
called out peremptorily, ‘‘ Francis the 
First, come here this minute !"’ I stopped 
in astonishment, dropping an armful of 
parcels to the pavement; involuntarily I 
glanced around at the statues standing 
stonily on their pedestals, expecting to 
see one step down in answer to the sum- 
mons. As nothing of the sort happened, 
I turned around in a circle and at one 
side of the path I saw the speaker. He 
was dressed in brown clothes with a dust- 
colored hat; he held his two arms ex- 
tended, and on these and on his shoul- 
ders and head perched English sparrows, 
ten of them, twenty of them—I gave up 
counting they wereso many. It was the 
Bird Charmer of the Tuileries with his 
flock. People pressed close around him 
on the gravel patb, but the sparrows 
never even glanced at them; their atten- 
tion was concentrated on this man who 
spoke to them exactly as though they 
were human beings, and they certainly 
understood him. 

“Down, down’’—he began pushing the 
birds off his shoulders and scattering 
crumbs for them. ‘‘ Come, now, when I 
call your names. Here, Marie, is a bit 
for you, first of all.””’ A brown morsel of 
a bird flew up to his finger and took the 
bread and dropped down again to the 
path. 

**Now, Francis the First, show your 
tricks!”’ Up flew his Majesty toward a 
crumb tossed high in the air ; he fluttered 
underneath it with open bil], caught it as 
it fell, and flew down again. His master 
smiled. ‘‘ That’s a fine trick of yours, old 
fellow,” he said. ‘‘Now do it again.” 
Again he tossed the bread into the air, 
and again the little creature repeated the 
feat. 

**Now see the bird who won’t frighten,” 
he exclaimed, advancing with swinging 
arms and hoarse calls and heavy, shuf- 
flmg feet directly on a scrap of a bird 
which showed by its round body and 
brief tail that it was a young one, ‘‘ Hoo 
—hoo!”’’ cried the master in tones calcu- 
lated to terrify an ogre, scuffing up the 
gravel in showers before him as he ad- 
vanced. The atom before him backed 
coolly away, keeping always just half an 
inch ahead of the toe of the great boot, 
twinkling its bright eye in evident enjoy- 
ment of the game. ‘“‘He won’t scare, 
that one,” said the charmer, tossing a 
crumb to the little bird with a laugh; 
“and he only a month old! 

*“*Now see this: Blondine, Blondine, 
take this bit home to your babies in the 
Column Vendome.” Up flew a little 


' mother and took the generous piece from 


his hand, and instantly darted off over 
the tree tops and out of sight. 

“Wonderful!’’ exclaimed the specta- 
tors. ‘‘ Not at all,” replied the master, 
loftily. 

“See now Josephine. Come, ma petite, 
you live in the tree at the end of the 
walk; take this to your little ones.” 
Josephine dropped the crumb she was 
eating at his feet, snatched the tidbit 
from his hand and flew at once to the 
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tree he mentioned. ‘She has her nestful 
there,’ he explained with a smile. 

“‘Voili Béranger, my old comrade, see 
now, this is for you”; and Béranger, an 
old bird with faded plumage, came to his 
shoulder. 

“Come now, all,” he called, opening 
his arms wide, and the flock rose from 
the path and swarmed over him, lighting 
on every available space. ‘“‘Now down,” 
and he shook them gently off. Suddenly 
he glanced up. ‘‘Come, come, Claudine, 
en route!” and down from the very end 
of the garden came flying a tiny sparrow, 
straight to his shoulder. ‘“‘ Why are you 
so late,’ he demanded; ‘‘ were thy little 
ones naughty? Well, here is thy break- 
fast ready,’”’ and he placed a crumb be- 
tween his lips. Claudine fluttered to his 
mouth, steadying herself with a foot on 
his chin, and took the crumb hungrily, 

“Nicholas is the old fellow,” the mas- 
ter said, pointing to one battered bird; 
“he will find me out wherever I am. I 
go away to rest. I repose myself on a 
bench hidden under a tree. I close my 
eyes. He comes; he sits on my knee; 
he hops to my shoulder ; he will not leave 
me to sleep. Bad, bad bird!”’ But Nich- 
olas pecks on at his crumbs in the gravel, 
unmoved. 

‘But how did you train them?” some 
one asked, 

“Oh, I come to the one place every 
day,’’ he replied, ‘‘and they soon know 
me. They tell each other I bring them 
food. I never try and catchthem. They 
watch my eye; they see I love them; I 
talk to them; they soon learn I am asa 
father to them. See now!” Then he 
named them over, pointing each one 
out in turn: Father Jerome, Ferdinand, 
Chocolate, Princess, Goulie, Robinet, La 
Chinoise, Diable, Garibaldi, Le Boer, 
Gabrielle, Gustave, Gugusse, Nicholas,— 
are you all there? Well, then, look!” 
and he poured over their heads a shower 
of crumbs. Then, after watching them 
eat, he waved his hands. ‘‘Go now, my 
children,” he said; ‘‘ breakfast is over ;” 
and instantly the flock rose in the air and 
in a moment they had disappeared. 


Eating Crusts 


The awfulest times that ever could be 
They had with a bad little girl of Dundee, 
Who never would finish her crust. 


In vain they besonght her, 
And patiently taught her, 
And told her she must: 
Her grandma would coax, 
And so would the folks, 
And tell her the sinning 
Of such a beginning. 

But no, she wouldn’t, 

She couldn’t, she shouldn’t, 
She’d have them to know— 
So they might as well go. 


And what do you think came soon to pass? 
This little girl of Dundee, alas! 
Who wouldn’t take crusts in the regular way, 
Sat down to a feast one summer’s day ; 
And what did the people that little girl give? 
Why, a dish of bread pudding—as sure as I 

live! 

—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Ascend a step in choosing a friend.—The 
Talmud, 


In and Around New York 


A Choral Service at Manhattan 


Manhattan Church has adopted a choral 
service for Sunday evenings which is meeting 
great favor. It seems to have been adapted 
from the “cathedral service” adopted some 
time ago by Dr. Bartlett in the First Church, 
Ch'cago. There is much responsive reading 
and many responses by thechoir. Manhattan 
is fortunate in having in Professor. Allen a 
choirmaster of exceptional ability. To him 


is due in large measure the success of the — 
new service. The choir is augmented Sunday 


evenings with several violins, the players 
being, like other members of the choir, vol- 
unteers from the congregation. 


Birthday of the Church of the Strangers 

The thirty-fifth anniversary of this church, 
otherwise known as Deems Memorial, was 
observed Jan. 4 by a service in which Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, Presbyterian, Dr. J. P. 
Peters, Episcopal, Rabbi Gottheil of the Jew- 
ish Temple Emmanuel, and Mr. Robert C. 
Ogden made addresses. Methodists were rep- 
resented by Bishop Andrews, who preached 
in themorning. The Church of the Strangers 
moved to its present building on Fifty-Seventh 
Street in 1897, two years after Mr. Blackburn 
succeeded Dr. Deems. 


Central’s Proposed Branch 


Central Church has decided to start a branch 
further up town in Brooklyn, possibly in the 
neighborhood of St. Mark’s Avenue and the 
Boulevard. An offer of $1,000 a year has 
been made to the chureh for the partial sup- 
port of such a branch, and a joint committee 
consisting of the pastor, three trustees and 
three deacons has been appointed to secure 
a site and formulate plans. Funds have been 
appropriated for the erection of three tablets 
in the church to the memory of Drs. French, 
Scudder and Behrends, deceased pastors. It 
is hoped to erect them in time for unveiling at 
Easter. In view of the increased income of 
the society, growing out of the earnest and 
effective work of Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman, his 


.Salary has been increased $1,000, making it 


$10,000. A committee has been appointed to 
secure a set of individual panics cups 
by April 1. : 


Large Gifts for Religious Work 


The year-books of four New York churches, 
just issued, indicate that, whatever may be 
said about a falling off in church interest, 
these churches show no evidenee of it. Con- 
fining our comments to finances, let it be noted 
that the total contributed by these congrega- 
tions in 1902 was $666,867. The separate fig- 
ures are: St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal, $222,- 
920; St. Thomas’ Episcopal, $181,595; Brick 
Presbyterian, $138,642; Incarnation Episco- 
pal, $123,710. Of this the following sums 
were spent for maintaining the churches in 
which they were raised: St. Thomas’, $41,185 ; 
Incarnation, $35,992; St. Bartholomew’s, $34,- 
280; Brick, $29,467. In other words, the four 
churches spent for outside work $525,943 in 
one year. The benevolences include help in 
the maintenance of chapels, affiliated churches, 
foreign and home missions. 


Plymouth’s Veteran Usher 


Fifty years is a long term of service as 
usher of a churcb, and we question whether 
another man in New York can show a similar 
record to that of Mr. Stephen M. Griswold. 
He has seen Plymouth Church grow from a 
small organization to a large and powerful 
one, and many to whom he gave seats in early 
days of his service have found places in the 
church triumphant. Mr. Griswold celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary as usher with a dinner 
at the Montauk Club last week, as 
guests about 150 Plymouth Church people. A 
silver loving cup was presented by the people 
and an illuminated resolution by the board 
of ushers, presentation addresses being made 
by Mr. E. R. Kennedy and Dr, Hillis. 
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The Campaign 


_ From the university town Paul came 
_ to the great commercial center, Corinth, 
half way between Rome and Ephesus. 
_ Here it was not university professors 
and students with whom he had to do, 
but business men, licentious women, 
ono, porters, slaves, people of the 
_ Street and the wharves, rather than of the 
tie and the library. No Greek 
ile ity was without pretensions to learning, 
and Corinth doubtless had its many pro- 
_fessors of rhetoric, but they did not 
dominate its life. Its spirit was that 
of keen commercialism, superficial but 
conceited culture and scandalous vice. 

1. The mood in’ which Paul came to 
Corinth. Paul came to Corinth in a dis- 
turbed stateof mind. During the preced- 

+ ing months he had frequently been in 
danger of assassination. He came to the 
great city alone, which was no slight 
circumstance to one who loved company 
as well as did Paul [cf. Acts 28: 15; 17: 
15; 1 Thess. 3: 1}.. He was in distress of 
mind about his church in Thessalonica 
[1 Thess. 3: 1-8], where he had been cruelly 
slandered [1 Thess. 2: 1-12]. He had re- 
cently been sorely disappointed twice in 
his plan to revisit them [1 Thess. 2: 17, 18]. 
_ The whole of 1 Thessalonians was writ- 
ten near the beginning of the Corinthian 
residence and should be carefully read 
because of the light which it throws 
upon Paul’s state of mind at the time. 
: Moreover, his recent experience with 
the university people in Athens was not 
reassuring, and he may perhaps have 
' doubted whether he would fare better 
in Corinth. He confesses that he ap- 
_ proached the city with ‘‘fear and trem- 
bling” [1 Cor. 2: 3]. The athletic Greeks 
- loved a fine presence and a graceful bear- 
ing, which Paul seems not to have had. 
' They loved fine rhetorical phrasing in 
public speech, and this also Paul did not 
have. A considerable portion of the 
- church, even in after years, were never 
satisfied with his ‘‘delivery’’ [2 Cor. 10: 
LDS 156] f 
2, ‘The testimony. In these first lonely 
_ days in Corinth Paul seems not to have 
given himself so heartily to the work of 
propagandism as in Athens. He evi- 
dently proposed to stay a long time in 
this great center, and his first concern 
was to provide for the support of himself 
and his associates, and also, perhaps, for 
the expense of the journey which Tim- 
othy and Silas were then making to Thes- 
- galonica and Philippi. In doing this he 
met two persons who were ever after val- 
ued friends. Every Sabbath, to be sure, 
he presented his views in the synagogue 
fy. 4], and when his two associates arrived 
Bi snay. found him already in the heat of 
‘debate with the conservative element 
among the Jews [v. 5] and the usual break 
with the agogue authorities already 
imminent [v. 6]. 
_ The truths presented in Corinth are 
- elearly brought out here in Acts and in 
_ the first letter to the Corinthians. Paul 
Esai the Messiahship of Jesus 
_— [Aets 18: 5], laying an especial emphasis 
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Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 8. 
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of Testimony" 


VI. The Witness in the Great City 


By Pror. Epwarp I. Bosworru 


upon the death of Jesus which does not 
appear in his Athens address [1 Cor. 
1: 17, 23; 2: 2;.3: 10, 11] and represent- 
ing the death of the Messiah to be in 
view of our sins [1 Cor. 15 : 1-11]. 

3. The success in Corinth. In spite of 
Paul’s misgivings the work in Corinth 
was a great success and he afterward 
appealed to his Corinthian record with 
evident satisfaction [1 Cor. 9:2; 2 Cor. 
3: 1-3; 12: 11,12]. The church was a 
large one, composed mostly of Greeks. 
Many. of the members were from the 
middle and lower classes of society, as is 
evident from 1 Cor. 1: 26, though this 
passage implies that there were some dis- 
tinguished persons in the church, for in- 
stance, the leading man in the Ghetto 
[Acts 18: 8]. Some of the members were 
well to do, for instance, the wealthy lady 
Chloe with her slaves [1 Cor. 1: 11]; 
Stephanas, the hospitable entertainer 
[16:.15]; Erastus, the city treasurer 
[Rom. 16: 23]; Titus Justus, the posses- 
sor of a large house [Acts 18: 7]. Slaves 
were found among the members [1 Cor. 
7: 21], and some degraded men had been 
rescued from the lowest slums [1 Cor. 6: 
9-11]. 

4, The peril in Corinth. This success 
was not achieved without great peril. 
Certain features of the situation were 
peculiarly exasperating to the conserva- 
tive Jews. They lost their synagogue 
ruler and his family [Acts 18: 8], They 
were irritated every Sabbath by seeing 
large numbers who had previously wor- 
shiped in the synagogue attend Paul’s 
service in a house adjoining the syna- 
gogue. The feeling became so bitter that 
Paul evidently feared assassination or 
lynching and began to think of abandon- 
ing the work. He was kept from doing 
this by nothing less than such a vision as 
he had in two other great crises of his 
life [Acts 22: 17-21; 23:11]. The Lord 
appeared to him and made him stay at 
his post [vs. 9-11]. The opposition was 
probably from a Jewish source, and the 
opponents were completely discomfited 
soon after, in the episode before the bema 
of the new proconsul, when the anti- 
Semites pounded the newly elected leader 
of the Ghetto [vs. 12-17]. 
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5. Jesus in Corinth. The most wonder- 
ful fact about the great city was the 
presence of Jesus init. Not only was he 
there, but he was full of hope for the 
city. He saw in its streets a multitude 
of people every day, some of them de- 
graded men and women, who were recoy- 
erable, and whom he already regarded as 
potentially his own [y. 10]. What he 
needed in order to make them really his 
own was a suitable witness, a witness 
who would put himself at his Lord’s dis- 
posal and be ready to die at his post if 
necessary. Paul was such a witness, and 
Jesus, who doubtless had his eye on this 
stronghold of Satan when he appointed 
Paul [Acts 26: 16-18], kept him where he 
was so sorely needed. 

In accordance with Paul’s conception 
we may think of Jesus as now in many 
a heathen city, seeing its degradation, be- 
lieving in its recoverableness and waiting 
for suitable witnesses to appear. When 
‘his Spirit prompts men and women to 
become foreign missionaries, he is insti- 
gating them to go where he has himself 
long been waiting for them. 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
The Spring Styles 
Are aN ow Ready. 


E are enthusiastic about 
our Catalogue for the 
coming season because 

we believe it to be the hand- 
somest fashion publication of 
its kind ever issued. Never 
have our styles been so attract- 
ive and our prices so reason- 
able. We keep noready-made 
goods, but make every garment 
to order. If the garment you 
order is not satisfactory, send 
it back promptly and we will 
refund your money. No mat- 
\ ter where you live, we pay ex- 
"*) press charges. 

Our line of fabrics is larger 
and better selected t ian ever 
before, and while it is particu- 
larly replete in Etamines, new 
Canvas weaves, Mistrals and 
other Spring and Summer ma- 
terials, we have not neglected 
the staple fabrics, such as 
Broadcloths, fine Vene- 
tians, Cheviots and 
SS Zibilenes. 

R Our Catalogue illustrates 
fashionable Suits at $8 up ; 
Etamine Costumes, $12 up; 
stylish Skirts in ‘the new 
French cut, $4 up; Rainy-day and Walking Skirts of 
splendid serviceable materials, $5 up; some entirely 


new things in Walking Suits, $10 ity jaunty Jackets of 
the new Spring coating fabrics, $6 u 


Our new Spring Catalogue ‘and samples are & 
now ready. Write for them today ; we will send 
them free by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., 


New York. 


A Watch 
Case Wears 


at pointofcontact with the hand or pocket. 
A solid gold case wears thin and weak 
and a cheap iilled case wears shabby. 

Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Case is 
guaranteed to wear for 25 years. Itis 
made of two layers ofsolid gold with 


i a layer of stiffening metal between, all 


JAS. Bos 
Watch Case 


on costly works in preference to a solid gold case. Ask your 


eweler to show you a@ Jas. 
eystone trade-mark stam ped inside, 


Boss Case and 


welded together in one solid sheet. 
The outside gold will last a quarter of 
a century and the stiffening metal will 
— the case strong as long as you wear 
This is why thousands wear the 


Stiffened 
GOLD 


look. for the 
Send for Booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Conversation Corner 


More Animal Letters 


OMETIME ago a little girl was re- 
ported as saying this to her mother: 
“Mother, I wish I could have just 

four wishes—the strength of a lion, the 
fleetness of a deer, the wings of a bird, 
and the wisdom of an owl!” I do not 


know whether she got all her wishes or 
not, but happening to pass through her 
city the other day, 1 called upon her and 
can testify that she is a little dear her- 
self! Perhaps she will write us a letter— 
as I asked the other Corner children to 
do two weeks ago—telling us what she 
received on Christmas. 

We can give her the pictures of what 
she wants; the young deer was shown 
last week, and here are the wings of a 
bird, and the wise owl himself! Why is 
it that owls are always supposed to be so 
very wise? Those in Dr. Grenfell’s coun- 
try are not wise enough to keep from be- 
ing eaten up by his hungry shoremen, or 
to prevent him from sending their feath- 
ers to the Congregational House to adorn 


the hats of lady friends of the Deep Sea 


Mission! Riding through Connecticut 
not long ago, I saw from the car wiadow, 
just below Bridgeport, one of those ugly 
signs which are allowed to deface the 
wayside scenery, and this was what was 
on it—the picture of a great ow], and un- 
der the picture, Somebody’s Old Musty 
Ale. Not much wisdom in recommend- 
ing our Bridgeport boys to drink that 
stuff! 

Both these pictured birds are taken (by 
permission) from Dr. Long’s ‘‘School of 
the Woods,” referred to in the last Cor- 
ner. They figure there in his interesting 


The Partri dges’ description of the 


parental instruc- 
Roll, Co tion given to the 


young partridges, 

~ but will serve me 
now to shiivatiuee the rest of the animal 
letters which I was not permitted to print 
last week. 


BIRDS IN ALABAMA 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have never written 
you before, and I should liké to be a Cornerer, 
lam eleven years old. The robins have come, 
Of course you know that we have robins here 
in the winter instead of summer. Down here 
the boys, and the men too, shoot them when- 
ever they can. Yesterday I saw six kinds 
of birds, mocking birds, redbirds, robins, 
thrushes and two I did not know. This 
morning I saw some blue jays. Down here 
we have fireworks at Christmas, and only a 
few on the Fourth of July. I send you some 
resurrection ferns in this letter. You may 
think that they are dead, but put them in 
water and they will turn green. It grows on 
certain kinds of trees and on old roofs, The 
most common trees here are pine, oak, gum 
and magnolia, in the order named. We have 
had no snow, and ice only twice, in the morn- 
ing. 
Kushla, Ala. 

How would you like that, boys—no 
coasting, no skating? But it must be a 
happy land in a coal famine! Sarah 
Noah put the ferns into water, and they 
fulfilled your promise. How customs 
differ in different parts of the country—I 
spent New Year's Day in New Jersey, 


ALFRED §, 


and was awakened at midnight by ring- 
ing of bells, firing of guns, and the noise 
of firecrackers. The day was a universal 
holiday, and at every turn small boys sa- 
luted me with “’Shappy New Year!” 
Did you ever think before that the peo- 
ple in the South are watching for the 
coming of the birds in the late fall, as we 
do in the early spring? See Nuttall’s 
Ornithology for redbirds in Alabama: 


BIRDS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


This beautiful incident from a Granite 
State minister comes just in time: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Here is something 
for your Corner, whenever you have a bird 
number. Yesterday I attended the funeral 
of a singular old lady, who lived alone in the 
edge of a forest, at quite a distance from 
neighbors. She had no intimate friends, but 
she made friends with the birds. For years 
it had been her daily custom to feed them 
until they came to know her, and have con- 
fidence in her. In the winter she fastened a 
little trough on the window ledge where she 
kept food, so that they could come and get it 
when they pleased. During the funeral, al- 
though the room was filled with people, the 
little birds came flying to the window for 
the crumbs they knew awaited them. The 
birds must have loved her, for she loved the 
birds ; the woman’s heart must have had more 
in it than some of us thought. G. 


FISH IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


I think this letter is an answer to a 
Maine girl’s question whether goldfish 
and pollywogs could be kept in the same 
dish, 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have had goldfish, pol- 
lywogs, snailsand a newt all in one aquarium. 
I fed them with fish food; it looks very much 
like paper. If you give them too much it 
makes the water milky. I found a little red 
salamander in the middle of the sidewalk near 
apond. I kept hini in a dish, for I was afraid 
if I put him in the aquarium the horned pouts 
would eat him. I kept him almost a week, 
and then he became a sala-wander instead of 
a salamander, and I lost him. I just love to 
read the Corner letters, and what you say 
about them. I hope some day I can come into 
the Congregational House and see you. 

Concord, N. I. MARGARET R, 


I hope so too. But would not Polly- 
Wog have taken care of Sally-Mander if 
left in the aquarium ? 


LIZARDS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


It is but a step from salamanders to 
lizards, although a long step to find them 
in our new possessions beyond the sea. 


Dear Mr. Martin: If you have called a halt 
on cats, the children may like to hear about 
another kind of animal ina far away land of 
ours. The wife of an army officer who with 
her little girl has been living in San Nicolas, 
Island of Cebu, Philippine Islands, writes of 
the tiny chameleon lizards, of whom three or 
four live in their house and run about the 
walls, and catch flies and ants. They twitter 
like a sparrow, and are very harmless. Out 
in the cocoanut trees are big ones, two feet 
long. They sound like a hurdy-gurdy, with 
a sort of croak on the end, and answer back 
and forth like katydids. The little girl’s name 
is Susan, and very soon the Filipino children, 
when they met her on the street, said, ‘ Hello, 
Soo-see,” and she answered cheerfully back, 
“ Hello, Picaninny,” and they all could laugh 
and ery in the same language. 

Plainville, Ct. Mrs. H. 


I wish ‘‘Soo-see’’ would write us her- 
self. As to the “‘halt on cats,” I have— 
[I know what Mr. Martin is coming to— 
not room for a single paw or mew on this 
page!—D. F.} 


For the Old Folks 
NEW QUESTIONS 


The quotation in the first one explains 
the frequent requests of those in elder life 
for hymns or other pieces associated with 
the scenes of their early childhood, which 
somehow they find themselves more and 
more inclined to recall and review with 
a tender interest unknown in previous 
years. This surely justifies the space 
given in this column to mention of bits 
of prose or verse, even though in them- 
selves commonplace, in the hope that 
some other memories may supply them, 
or refer to books containing them. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Can some one through 
the “O'd Folks’ Column” of The Congrega- 
tionalist tell me where I can find the poem 


containing these lines?. These words as I 
knew them were set to music. 


Sing then, O sing to me, 
How sweet each note appears ; 
Ah! ’tis the melody 
We heard in former years. 
Fairmont, Minn ; 


: 


H. M. Pp. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I wish to ask if among 

your readers there is one who recalls the 

verses describing the building of Solomon’s 

temple, one verse of which only Ican remem- 

ber. 

Now when the Queen of Sheba did se of his fame, 

Up to Jerusalem she instantly came ; 

And when she came there she was ae with 

surprise, 
This wonderful temple so dazzled her eyes. 


Your notice of Dr. March's Yale poem, 
“ The Iron Horse,” has awakened renewed in- 
terest in the poem, as well as in the author, 
who is still remembered by many in Connec- 
ticut. Effort had been made here at the Uni- 
versity to find it, but it was not found. 

New Haven, Ct. 8. H. B. 


Mr. Martin: Can any of the ‘‘ elders” tell 
me where to find a piece of poetry published 
in the Christian Mirror some fifty or sixty 


years ago, entitled “‘ The Birthday Ball”? A 


lady who knew it in her childhood can recall 
a part of it, and having lost her sight in her 
old age is very desirous of refreshing her 
memory. It began: 


Fair was the costly pageantry 

In Herod’s palace hall, 

And light streamed upward fair and free 
On mirrors bright as summer’s sea, 

And jewels flashed all gloriously 

To grace the birthday ball. 


Auburn, Me. HL. J. 


Dear Mr. Martin: May I come in among 
the Old Folks of the Conversation Corner for 
a little while and make a request? I would 
be so glad to get the words of a sweet little 
poem, the music of which has rung in my 
memory for forty-eight years. It was about 
the birds in the _tree-tops calling to each 
other: 

Come up, come up, for the world is fair, 

And the young leaves dance in the summer air. 
It was in the Sargeant’s Standard Second 
or Third Reader, lam not sure which. [I find 
itin neither.| I would also like the words of 
a little song in a school singing. book used at 
the sam3 time: 

Up on the bills on a bright sunny morn, 
Voices clear as the bugle horn, 
I shall be exceedingly grateful to any one who 
will send them. 

Lawrence, Mass. Mas. C, 

It is not often that the request to print 
the piece in full can be complied with, 
but sometimes copies can be sent; in this 
case it is extremely desirable to know the 
name and address of the party—these are 


often withheld ! Tha Yue) 
~~" 


\ 
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| The Literature of the Day 


The Island of the Martyrs * 


The martyrs of Erromanga were four—John 
Williams, George Nichol Gordon and Mrs. 
Gordon, and James D. Gordon, their brother, 
who came from Canada to take up the work 
after their death. The successor of the latter 
in this dangerous work is the author of this 
book of history and autobiography, who in 
twelve years of missionary labor has seen the 
transformation of a large part of the island. 


The Martyrs’ Memorial Church 


Erromanga is the largest island in the south- 
ern group of the New Hebrides, about equi- 
distant from the shores of Australia, New 
Guinea and New Zealand. The people are of 
the Australasian type and were haters of stran- 
gersand cannibals. Their attitude toward the 
visitiog or shipwrecked mariner takes us 
back to a period that was already historical 
in Homer’s time, when the explorer in the 
Mediterranean landed on strange shores in 
peril of his life. 

Mr. Robertson draws for us a picture of the 
island—its volcanoes, its tropic forests and 
swift rivers, the earthquake, the tidal wave, 
the hurricane, from all of which he has suf- 
fered. The early days when sandalwood was 
the lure which drew traders to the islands, 
the coming of the first missionary and his 
death, the treachery of the natives and their 
feuds and divisions—which made one side of 
a bay safe and the other perhaps only to be 
landed on at therisk of life—the slow progress 
of influence, sadly interrupted by many deaths, 
are described. It was not in ignorance that 
Mr. Robertson asked to be assigned to the 
island, nor does his modest narrative conceal 
from us the manyrisks heran. He tells us of 
steady progress, promising a complete extinc- 
tion of the worse cruelties of heathenism. © 

He does full justice to the work of the Mi- 
¢eronesian assistants who have been his help- 
ers in the work. He does not minimize the 
dangers of the tendency, so insistent in the 
first generation of Christians, of a reversion 
to the customs of heathenism, or the lament 
ably hindering effects of the search for cheap 
jabor which carries many of the young men 
to the plantations of Australia. Yet on the 
whole itis a hopeful book and cheering in its 
account of faithful Jabor and abundant har- 
vesting. The pictures are good contributions 
to the understanding of the text. Mr. Rob- 
ertson is evidently not a practiced writer, but 
he tells a straightforward and interesting 
story, full of detail in regard to work and life 
in theislands. There is, indeed, too much de- 
tail, perhaps, for the general reader, but all is 
of interest to the Canadian supporters of the 
mission and the friends of the missionaries. 


* Erromanga, the Martyr Isle, by Rev. H. A. Robert- 
son. Edited by John Fraser, LL. D. pp. 467. A. OC. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.50. 


.from the actual facts. 


RELIGION 


Reason and Revelation, by J. R. Illingworth, 
D. pp.271. Macmillan Go. $2.00. 


The present volume is a development of the 
Same metaphysical problem that was dis- 
cussed in the author’s previous work, Per- 
sonality Human and Divine. The method is 
a priori and deductive rather than inductive 
The reasonableness 
of the Christian position depends upon the 
reasonableness of the presuppositions of nat- 
ural religion. All science is abstract; not 
only mathematics 
but biology is iso- 
lated from the uni- 
versal concrete 
conceptions of 
philosophy. All 
departments of in- 
ductive investiga- 
tion are like so 
many separate 
pages taken from 
different parts of 
abook. The meta- 
physician alone is 
able to study 
things in as much 
of their context as 
possible, and na- 
ture and life can 
neyer be under- 
stood in their un- 
related pages 
apart from the 
context. The 
treatment of 
miracles and the 
Johannean au- 
thorship of the fourth gospel is especially 
strong. The discussion of patristic opinions 
is neither very full nor conclusive, but the 
book as a whole will be noted as one of the 
few recent important works that has no mark 
of the Ritschlian school. 

Speakers for God, by Rev. Thomas McWilliam. 

pp. 356. H: R. Allenson, London. $1.25. 
Sketches of the minor prophets, the history 
of their times and their writings. The treat- 
ment is from the modern point of view. The 
author says, ‘‘The fruit of research is no 
longer confined to a small band of scholars, 
but is open to every intelligent man 
and woman desirous of hearing and 
knowing the truth.” This modest 
contribution to the study of the Old 
Testament justifies itself by the 
character of its work. It will be 
in increasing demand as popular 
study of the Bible turns more, as 
it is certain to do, to that most 
interesting period of the Old Testa- 
ment history which brought forth 
the prophets and their messages to 
Israel and Judah. 

The March of -Christ Down the 

Centuries, by Rev. W. F. Crafts, Ph. D. 


pp.128. International Reform Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 25 cents. 


Dr. Crafts’s book is a fourth edition 
of his Social Progress brought down 
to date and with addition of a recent 
lecture. It begins with a running 
sketch of the progress of social ad- 
vance and continues with a discus- 
sion of the present situation. The 
author is a cheerful optimist, as be- 
comes one of the combatants in the 
thick of the fight for social reform. 
Yet he believes that morally Amer. 
ica has gone backward in the last 
generation and calls for the union 
of churches and Christians for the 
transformation of society. The style j 
is breezy and discursive and spicy at times. 
The opinions. are radical in regard espe- 
cially to the handling of the alcohol question 
and the social perils of organized capital. 
The book is a mine of material for argument 
and illustration, which only needs an index to 
be of much use to speakers on social reform. 

i , by John E. McFadyen. 

Za the Hon Of veh Gs. Loo net. 

Brief meditations on matters concerning the 
spiritual life on the line of the author’s former 
book, The Divine Pursuit. Professor Me- 


Fadyen has much power of interpreting hu- 
man experience in the light of spiritual truth, 
and his book is helpful and delightful reading. 
The Ruling Quality, by Prof. Herbert R. Will- 
ett. pp. 62. F.H, Revell Co. 365 cents net. 
Faith is the ruling quality and to its study 
Professor Willett devotes these brief and help- 
fulchap‘ers. The devotional spirit and enthu- 
siasm of the book make it interesting reading. 
Thirsting for the Springs, by J. H. Jowett. 
pp. 208, A.R. Allenson, London. 88 cents. 
Devotional papers by the pastor of Carr’s 
Lane Church, Birmingham. Originally pre- 
pared for oral delivery, they have something 
of the freshness of thought and helpful in- 
terpretation of Christian truth which have 
always characterized the author. 
The Revelation of the Holy Spirit, by J. E. 
a tye D. D. pp. 384, Maomitian Co. 
The author finds a broad and substantial basis 
for the doctrine in the Old Testament, and 
therefore does not limit the office of the Holy 
Spirit to the work of redemption from sin. 
He is the acting, quickening principle of life, 
sustaining as well as regenerating. In touch- 
ing on the birth of Christ, he declares that 
the “life of our Lord is more miraculous than 
any incident of it.” In the closing chapter 
Dr. Welldon writes of the constant modifica- 
tion of theology, ‘‘the subtle adaptation to the 
thoughts of each age.’ The work of the 
Spirit in the organic life of society is affirmed 
as animportant part of his revelation in his- 
tory. 
The Jewish Sacrifices, by John Worcester. 
pp. 138. Mass. New-Church Union, Boston, 
A good example of the allegorizing methods 
of the followers of Swedenborg. Devout, 
often eloquent and suggestive of spiritual 
thought, but somewhat difficult to follow for 
readers unacquainted with the technical lan- 
guage of the denominational theology. Now 
and then the relations between the facts of 
ritual and the hidden meaning drawn from 
them seem forced and improbable. 
FICTION 
Adam Rush, by Lynn Roby Meekins. 
J. B. Lippineott Co. $1.50. 
Echoes of the Mexican War still linger in the 
quiet valley where the hero of this well- 
proportioned story is born. He goes to seek 
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An Erromangan Belle in Heathen Dress 


his fortune to a larger town and makes the 
friends his character deserves. The humor 
of the book is delightfully fresh, the people 
are alive, the hero’s career is worth following. 
It is free from wearisome historical padding, 
while yet it lives in the atmosphere of Ameri- 
can life. A book which will leave the reader 
peasant memories. 
The Tiger and the Insect, by John Habber- 
ton. pp. 235. R. H. Kussell, New York. 
A fond and doting mother, two small girls 
who still converse entirely in baby talk, an 
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aunt from the West in her blooming time and 
a lover of a manly sort make the central 
group in this amusing story. The manage- 
ment of the children by the aunt in the ab- 
sence of their mother—in the intervals of 
learning to ride a wheel and amid the inter- 
ruptions of love making—affords Mr. Habber- 
ton material for a good many interesting and 
amusing situations. The book is beautiful 
typographically and the illustrations are of a 
high quality. 

mah td Triste, by Josephine Hamilton Nicholls. 

pp. 22 A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 
Delightfully humorous sketches of life on a 
Louisiana sugar plantation, with descriptions 
of the Negroes that evidently speak of long 
acquaintance. There are bits of story about 
white folks, too, which center charmingly 
about the imagined narrator and her own 
special romance. It is fresh and unconven- 
tional and true in feeling and fun, and it will 
well repay the reader. 

Roger Drake, Captain of Industry, by > rae! 

K. Webster. pp. 806. Macmillan Co. $1.5 
The life story of a successful capitalist. it is 
interesting because it sets forth in a concrete 
and convincing way many of the facts and 
forces of modern commercial life. One can- 
not help realizing, as he reads the story of the 
Northwestern copper war, not only that it is 
true to life, but also the exact way in which 
certain tendencies of commercial warfare 
work themselves out in actual practice, as, for 
example, the supreme and decisive power of 
the railroad rate as affecting profits. 

Istar of Babylon, by Margaret Horton Potter. 

pp. 494. Harper & Bros. $1.60. 
A dream of the far East in ancient days, the 
fruit of faithful study of history, wrought 
into a romance with sustained imagination 
and literary skill. A goddess of Babylon be- 
comes a woman, a mother, wife and widow; 
learns the secrets of human love, sin, sorrow, 
aspiration, and returns to her fellowship with 
the immortals. We see no reason why the 
author has made the prophet Daniel a repul- 
sive scoundrel, a Jew scheming with traitors, 
instead of giving him the character ascribed 
to him in the Bible. 

A ers of the Snows, by Jack London. 

pp. 334. J.B. Lippincott Co. 
Strength and courage are the gods of Mr. 
London’s literary idolatry. The scene of his 
story is in the snows of Alaska and affords 
an opportunity for the exhibition of the basal 
qualities of heroic manhood of which the 
author has availed himself with facility and 
power. In the case of his heroine he carries 
worship of the unconventional to an extreme, 
and in spite of all the skill which he has given 
to depicting her character we find his men 
much more convincing. The story is one 
which will delight the lover of the strenuous 
life, with its unhackneyed scenery and strong 
descriptive power, and in spite of a certain 
occasional coarseness of grain and crudity of 
handling. 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

Mr. Sun and Mrs. Moon, by Richard Le 

Gallienne. R. H. Russell, New York. 
One is instantly attracted to this book of chil- 
dren’s verse by the odd title and the sumptu- 
ous setting which the publishers have pro- 
vided. The poems are fanciful and often 
tender. A few will appeal rather to fathers 
and mothers than to little children, but the 
little ones will appreciate to the full the jolly 
nursery alphabet, and enjoy the imaginative 
quality of many others. As a piece of beau- 
tiful book-making it deserves praise, for it 
is printed in large black type on broad pages 
and lavishly illustrated with engaging pic- 
tures of children printed in sepia. 

Miss pers yster’s Boy, by Etheldred B. Barry. 

pp. 82 . Crowell & Co. 60 cents net. 
A ae Tit and well-written ‘story of an 
elderly lady and her adopted son, the child of 
a distant cousin who had married a circus 
rider. The child is wonderfully well drawn 
and the atmosphere of the book is bracing. 
There is some question, however, of its right 
to a place among the juveniles. Much the 
larger part of its appeal is to men and women 
who have retained the heart of a child. 

The Red Box Clew, by J. Breckenridge Ellis, 

pp. 280. F. H. Revell’ Co. 75 cents net. 
There is so much that is good in intention and 
accomplishment in this story that we dislike 
to find fault. But the plot, with its triple 
abduction, and the characters of the villains 
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are wildly improbable. The author’s English 
is not above reproach. He constantly, for 
example, uses “like” in place of “‘as if,” as 
“It looked like I wanted to be unhappy.” 
Since it aims to be a story of ordinary Amer- 
ican life, with a purpose of helping toward 
the appreciation of good reading, this extrava- 
gance of plot seems a good reason for not put- 
ting the book into the hands of children. 

Lost in the Land of Ice, by Capt. Ralph 


a pp. 241. A. Wessels Co. 90 cents 
net, 


An adventure story. Opens in New York 
city, but carries the reader into South Pole 
regions. The narrative is well sustained and 
full of exciting incidents. 

ae eae Tongues, by Homer Greene. pp. 

100, T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents net. 

A story of college life in which hazing turns 
out badly for all parties concerned. Its pur- 
pose is good and its moral tone is high, but 
we doubt if college boys would admit that it 
is a true picture of the life they know. Its 
touch of the sentimental would ruin its help- 
fulness, we fear. 

10 T.¥ Growell&co. bocentinee. 
A vivacious story of a dog. Frisky’s dog 
world, companions and conversations make 
up a fascinating biography. Incidentally 
much natural history is taught. 

Jim and Joe, by Edward S. Ellis. pp. 450. 

Henry T. Coates & Co. 80 vents net. 

A well-written story, bu: much too sensa- 
tional and improbable to be cordially recom- 
mended for children’s reading. 


Eric, or, Little AP a by Frederic W. 
pagar, D.D. pp. . P. Dutton & Co. 


A new edition in handsome form of Canon 
Farrar’s too sentimental story of English 
school life. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Treatise on — e, by Douglas Wakes 
M.D. pp. 462, ippincott Co. $4.00 


A third, enlarged a illustrated edition of 
the standard work in English on a subject 
of increasing importance in modern medical 
practice. Of high value to physicians and 
students. 

A Primer of Right and Wrong, by Toms 


Larned. pp.167. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 70 
cents net. 


At the opening the book purports to be an ac- 
commodation of the thinking of an ethical 
student to the life of childhood,.but it soon 
advances into the intricate comparison of 
legal and moral honesty and a discussion of 
the mischief of party feeling in all attempts 
at good citizenship. The range is so large 
that it is difficult to precisely place the book. 
Seattered through the volume are lengthy 
quotations from Ruskin, Emerson, Mann, 
Curtis and Washington, exceptionally well 
chosen, 


Atlas of the Geography and History of the 
Ancient World, edited and arranged by John 
pane Lord, Ph. bd. pp. 43. B. H. Sanborn & 


Admirable maps of the ancient world brought 
down to date by the study of recent sources 
and satisfactory in mechanical rendering. 
Professor Lord has done his editing well and 
added a helpful index to the maps. 
The Church Choir Book, edited b 


Harris. Paper. pp. 75. Novello 
York. 60 cents. 


A compilation of music used in the usual sery- 
ices of the Episcopal Church, with a dozen 
pages ruled for manuscript, so that the book 
may also be of service where chants or hymns 
are peculiar to or traditional in a certain 
church. The collection seems to us complete 
and well arranged. 

Rote Song Book, by F. H. Ripley and Thomas 

Tapper. pp. 144, Am. Book Co. 40 cents. 
A primer of song for the use of schools. The 
material is graded for the school year, begin- 
ning with the simplest elements. For each 
month practice material for use preliminary 
to the songs is provided. The selections are 
made with good taste and are suitable in 
words and music to the end at which the au- 
thors aim. 

Young Peo uke 8s Son 

e 


and arran by Ira 
Main. $26.00 per 100, 


Two hundred and seventy numbers, old and 
new, gathered for use in young people’s meet- 
ings. New pieces are mingled with familiar 
gospel hymns and many of the older hymns 
and tunes. 


Walter G. 
Co., New 
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Pastoral Messages 
A FINAL INSTALLMENT © 


Beginnings influence terminals, therefore 
let us begin the New Year right. Let us not 
be afraid to make promises and register vows. 
The all-wise and loving Father rejoices in any 
honest, earnest purpose to do better. The 
past is usually capable of being improved, 
therefore with God’s help let us doit.... 
Learn progressive contentment. Restless 


only enough to make each today better than - 
This is only possible when “‘ we 


yesterday. 
abide in Christ and he is in us.” 
Dedham, Mass. EpwArp H. Rupp. 
Some of you, in your daily struggle for the 
daily bread, are starving your real life by 


your neglect of religious privileges. I ear- 


nestly warn you. Do not bury your best self 
by putting your whole soul into money- - 
ing. You need your soul for something bet- 
ter and more lasting. “Do not let the good 
things of life rob you of the best things.” 
G. WALTER ca. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Every one should be having a specific work 
in some department of the church. If infirm- 
ity or circumstances make that impossible, yet 
each one can pray for the welfare of the 
church, for the pastor and the officers. Your 
pastor solicits the prayers of his people as the 
atmosphere of his work. 

Let it be our New Year’s consecration, to 
put aside all the pettiness of selfishness, to 
show more interest in one another as mem- 
bers of the same church, to seek out those 
who need sympathy, and to bestow the thou- 
sand little kindnesses of life on a fellow- 
mortal just because he is a brother; and thus 
to obey the great command our Lord left as 
his final commission—“ Go, make disciples of 
all the nations’”’—making it the master im- 
pulse of our lives. © FRANK H. ALLEN. 

First Presbyterian Church, Sag Harbor, 

tees 

The drawing power of a church does not 
rest primarily on the quality of its music, or 
the utterances of its pulpit; it does not rest 
either on the clarity of its creed or the sim- 
plicity of its financial policy, but on the fidel- 
ity of each member. Keeping faith with God 
and our fellows must be the constant practice 
of the church. If we are men of honor and 
courage in our business and social relations, 
if we are men of purity and peace in the 
home, if giving is a growing delight, if sacri- 
fice is a joy, if the strong bear the infirmities 
of the weak, we lift up the Christ, and he 
draws. 

That each member, then, may be a walking 
edition of the New Testament, a continued 
Acts of the Apostles, a love epistle, an ani- 
mated gospel epic, an embodied heart mes- 
sage, known and read of all men every day 
of 1903, is the New Year wish of your pastor. 

Webster Groves, Mo. CHas, L. Kuoss, 


Home Missionary Fund 


A SAMPLE LETTER 
Could you find among the Lrg rte 9 


Missionary Fund some generous fri d re- 
new my subscription to The 7 r the 
next year, and in addition send as 
your offer, a copy of Fairbairn’s. Pi ot, the 
Ubristian Religion ? If so, I assure you it w 

the heart of a hard-working home m 

gh egg peed is enjoyed sad Towa Rot 

hold, and it would be a sad 

have the benefit of its wea visita, My i re os ‘a small 


and barely meets our family wants. 
lowa. Ww. 


«/sveeh igs Q.00 


eee eee eee eee eee ees 


Miss M. D. Merrill, Haverhill...... 
A Maine lad 


Mrs. H. Cousens, Newton Center........«...... 2.00 
A Providence lady aeuee cts Veeae . 
W.L. a RY Amherst.,......- 
Mrs. A. M. D, Alexander, N 


What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me; 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink i” 


the scale. 
. —Robert Browning. 
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Dedication in Leicester 


With impressive services the church in Leicester 
dedicated, Jan. 15, the John Nelson Memorial 
Church. : 

The first edifice, built by the town in 1719, wasa 
plain building, without paint, plaster or pews, 
chimney, tower or porch, but it served those God- 
fearing pioneers for sixty-five years. A second 
and larger edifice was used for eighty years, when 
it was moved to Leicester Academy, where it is still 
in use.. The third, dedicated in 1867, .eated 600 
and was a fine old house of worship, as befitted the 
prosperous and cultured people of the town. Its 
lofty spire, rising 165 feet from a hilltop, was a 
landmark for all the surrounding towns. In a mid- 
winter thunder storm in 1900 this edifice was struck 
by lightning and burned to the ground. The pres- 
ent beautiful structure, erected upon the same site, 
well befits the conditions of today—fewer people, 
greater wealth and new social features. 

' By the combined efforts of residents and non- 
residents it has been erected at a cost of $50,000 
and dedicated free of debt. It is built of bluestone ; 
the interior walls are in olive green, with old gold 
decorations. It is finished in quartered oak stained 
dark. The main entrance is in the tower, the pulpit 
being in the opposite corner; at the right of the 
tower and Opening into the auditorium is the prayer 
room, at the left the ladies’ parlor, and beyond, 
opening into the auditorium, the chapel. The seat- 
ing capacity of the auditorium, 200, may be doub'ed 
by opening the adjacent rooms. The clock, bell 
and most of the interior furnishings are gifts of indi- 
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viduals. The;basement provides abundant facilities 
for social purposes. 

During its history this church has been ministered 
to by nine pastors, but the one who more than all 
others impresses his personality upon both church 
and town, and to whose memory this edifice is 
inscribed, was Dr. John Nelson, pastor for fifty-nine 
years and ten months, beginning work there at the 
age of twenty-five. 

The membership was then but sixty-five, but 
Sunday schools, prayer meetings and missionary 
societies were being introduced, all of which the 
young minister and his efficient wife fostered. In 
1827 came the first revival and in the next six 
years 187 members were received. 

At one time Leicester was conspicuously a manu- 
facturing town and the foundations of many family 
fortunes were there laid. In recent years its busi- 
ness has largely removed to the cities and the 
Protestant population has greatly decreased, but 
an air of quietness and refinement still character- 
izes the beautiful streets. Its comfortable homes, 
elegant residences, prosperous bank, fine public 
library, with its academy of honorable history, make 
it still one of the most attractive hill towns. 

The historical address was delivered by Rev. 
A. H. Coolidge, who as successor to Dr. Nelson 
served the church for thirty-seven years. The 
present minister is David C. Reid. The sermon was 
by Dr. P. Moxom. of Springfield. Rev. Messrs. 
A. G. Todd, 0. C. Bailey, C. J. Hawkins and I. L. 
Willcox also took part. E. Ws P. 


From South Dakota’s Capital 


TOWN, CHURCH AND COLLEGE 


A vigorous campaign against gambling has been 
in progress for a year under the direction of a citi- 
zens’ committee, whose chairman is president of 
Yankton College. Besides leading business men, 
ther members of the committee are Judge Bartlett 
Tripp, ex-United States minister to Austria and 
former member of the supreme court of the state, 
together with a Congregational pastor, an Episco- 
pal rector and a Catholic priest. A recent raid, re- 
sulting in confiscation by the sheriff of a varied and 
complete professional outfit of implements, has had 
a wholesome effect upon the gambling fraternity, 


and an of cases will be brought to trial in the 
spring the circuit court. 
The Y m church, Rey. B. G. Mattson pastor. 


received fifty-seven members last year, twenty-six 
on confession, and twenty-one of these from the 
older classes of the Sunday school. This follows a 
year of quiet pastoral work and talks with the 
school, aided by the co-operation of superintendent 
and teachers. The growth for 1902 is the largest 
for any year since 1886, and has been excelled but 
twice in the history of the church. The 146 re- 
ceived during the present pastorate bring the mem- 
Seu 


SEL uelitidees SiDektig equipped with a steam 
plant at a cost of over $500, and in addition 


the nucleus for the new church building fund has 
been increased from $850 to $1,200. 

Prof. J. W. Mather resumes work as director of 
the Conservatory of Music of Yankton College 
after six,months of study abroad. He is also highly 
appreciated as church organist and choir director. 

B. 


Dean Sanders in Atlanta 


Dr. Frank K. Sanders of Yale Divinity School 
made a trip South the first week in January. He 
visited institutions of learning at Atlanta, Talla- 
dega, Tuskegee and Nashville. To Atlanta he gave 
three days, including a Sabbath, when he made three 
addresses at First Church. These and his other ad- 
dresses on the historical study of the Bible aroused 
such interest that a movement is on foot to secure 
him for a series of lectures on Bible study. Wher- 
ever the distinguished dean appeared he made a 
most favorable impression. He was entertained 
socially a number of times by Yale men. On the 
basis of the inside view of the race problem which 
this trip afforded, he expressed himself hopefully 
as to its solution. Hi H. P. 


It is a comely fashion to be glad; 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


Comment on the Sale of Park 
Street Church 


In view of the fact that the pastor of Park 
Street Church, Boston, has been so long identi- 
fied with the Presbyterian Church, haying 
served it once as moderator of the General 
Assembly, there seems to be in that denomi- 
nation considerable interest in plans relating 
to the future of this historic Congregational 
church. We quote herewith from two repre- 
sentative Presbyterian papers, one published 
in Cincinnati and the other in Philadelphia: 


A question of grave importance faces the 
old Park Street Congregational Church of 
Boston, of which Dr. Withrow is pastor. 
The church had an offer of a million anda 
quarter of dollars for its site from some busi- 
ness firm. To many persons it seems an im- 
proper use to make of the Lord’s money by 
his stewards to worship in a building worth 
a million dollars when they might release a 
large part of this for use in other directions, 
and continue to do as much or more work in 
another location. The church is in a down- 


/ town business location, and is not as con- 


venient to most of its members as some other 
place would be. A new location, with a new 
building, might be procured that would ac- 
commodate more people, a large amount be 
set apart.as endowment, and then several 
hundred thousand dollars be set to work 
in some department of the Lord’s kingdom 
where it might do great good. Of course, 
there is some sentiment attaching itself to 
the old location; but stewards of the Lord’s 
property do well to consider how far personal 
sentiment has a right to goin matters of this 
kind. ‘If half a million of dollars can be se- 
cured as permanent endowment for a board 
of home missions, or for city evangelization, 
the sentiment that would prevent it would 


seem to be a very expensive luxury. The” ’ 


church has, we understand, sold its building 
and site for the $1,250,000 offered, and now. ° 
must find a new location and a profitable in- 

vestment or use of this money. If wisely: 
done, it will have a great future before it. 

—Herald and Presbyter. 


As a Christian landmark its removal is 
greatly to be regretted, but those who are 
identified with it regard its down-town loca- 
tion as unfavorable to its maintenance and 
progress, and feel that there is ted much 
money locked up in it to remain unused, and 
that more good can be accomplished by selling 
it than by holding on toit. There is force in 
these considerations, but much depends upon 
how the imménse sum for which it has been 
sold shall be used. If it is all centered upon 
the congregation itself in the erection of an 
imposing edifice and a huge endowment fund, 
there will be no especially noteworthy gain; 
but if, after a proper amount is set apart for 
home purposes, the remainder is spent in seiz- 
ing strategic points throughout the city and 
in starting new enterprises with adequate en- 
couragement, or in helping to pay off debts on 
struggling but otherwise promising organiza- 
tions, there will be an enlarged and growing 
resultant benefit. Where old but valuable 
church properties are disposed of, great wis- 
dom, care and foresight are necessary in the 
distribution of the funds so that the largest 
and most permanent gains may accrue to the 
cause. of Christ and to denominational in- 
terests.—The Presbyterian. 


The most depressing facts concerning lack 
of business integrity today come from the 
boards of health appointed to investigate 
food and drug adulteration. Of 373 samples 
of phenacetin recently purchased from drug- 
gists in New York city, 315 were found to be 
adulterated. Not only is there the fraud in 
this case, but the physical impairment that 
comes from the substitute for phenacetin 
most commonly found—acetanilide, which is a 
heart depressant. Responsibility for this may 
rest with the German manufacturer who has 
a monopoly, with his general agent in this 
country or with the retailers. In any case 
the New York Board of Health is justified in 
calling for more stringent laws and stricter 
enforcement of the same. 


New Departure at Union Park 


Sunday morning Dr. Berle, the pastor, 
ealled for subscriptions to cover the ex- 
penses of the year and was gratified to ob- 
tain sufficient funds to pay all charges and 
end the year without any deficit. Pews are 
to be assigned, but persons will have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the seats they now occupy 
if they so desire. A good many subscribed 
who have hitherto given nothing regularly. 
The church and congregation are responding 
loyally and enthusiastically to Dr. Berle’s 
appeals. 


Federation of the Churches 


The Federation of Churches and of Chris- 
tian Workers has organized by choosing Prof. 
Graham Taylor as president, L. W. Messer, 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A., as vice-president, 
and Rey. W. E. M’Lennan as recording secre- 
tary. Professors Willett and Henderson of 
the university are on the executive board. 
Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones criticises the move- 
ment because the federation is confined to the 
evangelical churches and does not receive to 
its counsels Jews, Roman Catholics and Lib- 
erals like himself. While much may be said 
in favor of the movement, few of the leading 
churches are identifying themselves with it. 
Its danger is the temptation to make ita so- 
cial movement rather than pre-eminently reli- 
gious. 


The Church Is Stagnant 


This is the charge brought against it by 
Prof. H. H. Kingsley, superintendent of 
public schools in Evanston, and teacher of 
the co-operative Sunday school class of the 
First Congregational Church. The professor 
hhad spoken on the Church and Progressive 
Movements. He criticised its past attitude 
toward science and its unwillingness to ac- 
cept many scientific theories of the present 
day, and declared that it was discredited by 
‘every attack of higher criticism. In this fact 
he finds a reason why so few men join the 
ehurch. 


Annual Meeting of the Y. M. C. A. 


Once a year the managers of the twenty six 
stations of the Y. M. C. A., or centers of 
work, meet together for consultation and a 
dinner. About 150 persons were present last 
Tuesday evening. Secretary Messer desires a 
hotel like the Mills Hotel in New York, and 
gave data which indicate self-support from 
the first. There is a demand, too, for a build- 
ing for working boys ; for the establishment of 
religious and social centers in connection with 
large manufacturing concerns ; for a building, 
to cost not less than $100,000, for an associa- 
tion club, where rooms can be rented to men 
who wish to live in or near the business cen- 
ter of the city, and for a building to be used 
wholly for reseue work. New centers in the 
city are also calling for new buildings. To. 
ward a new building in Ravenswood $35,000 
have already been subscribed, and for one in 
Hyde Park, $46,000. Several railroad compa- 
nies are considering plans which, if accepted, 
will provide buildings adequately equipped 
for their employees. The usefulness of those 
already furnished by the railroads is so appar- 
ent that little doubt is felt of the acceptance 
of the new plans. 

The work of the association changes from 
year to year. It is becoming more and more 
an educational and a social work. Last year 
more than 2,000 persons availed themselves of 
opportunities to join day and evening classes. 
Already above 1,000 persons are this year 
members of these classes. Snell Hall, with 
sixty rooms, all now occupied, has, by Chi- 
cago University authorities, been turned over 


to the Y. M. C. A. and is becoming a promis- 


ing center of Christian activity in this great 
institution.. The expenditures of the year 
have been between $80,000 and $90,000. The 
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value of the property, aside from bonded 
debts, is nearly $1,100,000. Since the begin- 
ning of the year 5,100 persons have become 
mémbers of the Central Department. Taking 
in all the departments, more than 8,000 per- 
sons are making goo1 use of its advantages. 
Mr. James H. Eckels has just resigned the office 
of president, after holding it three years. He 
has been succeeded by Mr. E. P. Bailey, presi- 
dent of the National Malleable Iron Company. 
Secretary Messer has served the association 
fifteen years and has proved himself one of 
the most efficient secretaries in the country. 


Miracles 


Rev. Dr. Koene, who is giving a course of 
seven lectures in what may be called Chris- 
tian apologetics at Hinsdale, addressed the 
Ministers’ Meeting Monday on Miracles, tak- 
ing the position that they were natural ac- 
companiments of Christ’s mission, and to be 
looked for provided he were what he claimed 
to be, the Son of God. Neither nature nor 
history explains them. They can be explained 
by nothing less than the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. The lecture was rich in illustration, 
earefully wrought out, and for a popular 
audience of great value. 


A Delightful Outing 


Rey. R. B. Guild of the Leavitt Street 
Church and Mrs. Guild sail this week for 
an extensive trip in the East. Their itiner- 
ary includes the Nile, Palestine, Constanti- 
nople and Greece. The money for the trip has 
been raised by the young people of thechurch. 
This is the church which a year and a half 
ago rallied so handsomely, to the surprise of 
almost every one acquainted with its con- 
dition, to the payment of a burdensome 
debt incurred in erecting its house of wor- 
ship... During the absence of Mr. Guild Rev. 
E. M. Williams, D. D., will supply its pulpit 
and direct its religious activities. 


Special Legislation 


At the annual banquet of the Illinois Mann- 
facturers Association, Mr. Eckels said that 
business today is suffering from too much 
rather than from too little legislation. Busi- 
ness men fear the meeting of legislating 
bodies. Business should be left to regu- 
late itself. Competition will prevent over- 
charges and enlightened selfishness will pre- 
vent wrong-doing. Capital cannot flourish 
unless labor prospers, and labor cannot pros- 
per unless capital is secure. East and West 
are dependent upon each other. Business 
men should be encouraged rather than crip- 
pled in their efforts to develop the country. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Eckels expressed 
the feeling of most business men in the city. 
Desirous as they are of making money, they 
are not so blind as not to see that it must be 
made, if at all, on principles which at the bot- 
tom are principles of justice and principles 
which will secure the prosperity of the la- 
borer no less truly than that of his employer. 
Hasty and ignorant legislation they believe 
will increase rather than remove evils. 


Professor Loeb’s Successor 


It has just been announced that Dr. G. W. 
Stewart of the Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, 0., will take the professorship of 
physiology in the University of Chicago, 
formerly held by Professor Loeb. He will 
press research work along the lines followed 
by his predecessor and will enter upon his 
duties at the beginning of the next quarter, 
April 1. 


The Coal Situation 

A few very cold days have aggravated the 
situation caused by a lack of soft coal in Chi- 
cago, There is no reason, so far as the public 
can see, why there should not be an abundance 
of bituminous coal here, or why any one 


should suffer from the cold. But if reports 
can be trusted there has been a great deal of 
suffering. It is affirmed that a combination 
has been formed to keep coal back in order to 
raise prices. Some of the daily papers afiirm 
that as many as 15,000 car loads of coal have 
been side-tracked near the city, and are held 
at the request of dealers. On the strength of — 
these rumors a special grand jury has been 
called, and dealers in coal, railroad men and 
operators have been summoned to show why 
the demands of the city for fuel have not been 
met. Thus far little satisfaction has been 
obtained. The condition seems, if testimony 
can be trusted, to have formed itself. In view 
of the need, the mayor, the Bureau of Chari- 
ties and the Salvation Army have asked for 
funds with which to furnish coal to the suffer- 
ers. 

The response has been generous, and al- 
though distribution through the police by 
order of the mayor is neither as wise nor as 
satisfactory as that through the other agen- 
cies, this fund is much the largest. One of 
the leading dealers, Mr. Henry E. Weaver, 
has given the Bureau of Charities 1,000 tons of 
coal, to be distributed under the direction of 
its visitors, and has also made handsome do- 
nations to the Salvation Army. Many of 
these dealers deliver the coal they give. The 
agitation by the press has done good and re- 
lieved no little suffering. It has made rail- 
road men and retail dealers more active and 
undoubtedly secured a larger supply of coal 
for the city than it has had since-the strike. 
The lack of anthracite, even at the prevailing 
high prices, is not likely to be met. Apart-— 
ment houses, fitted only for hard eoal, will be 
compelled to use soft coal to the discomfort 
of occupants and to the injury of the heating 
plants. 


Chicago, Jan. 17. FRANELIN. 


House to House Visitation 


Progress 


The pastors and Sunday school workers in 
Brockton have followed Fall River and Law- 
rence in the taking of a religious census. 
The city wards and precincts were divided 
into 503 districts, and volunteers from all the 
churches made the canvass on Jan. 10, Re- 
sults amply repaying the effort are reported 
by the churches from the increased activity 
and interest of the visitors and those touched 
by them. New Bedford was visited in a simi- 
lar manner Jan. 17. The city was divided 
into 400 districts, and ward and precinct lines 
were followed for the purpose of grouping, 
supervising and establishing headquarters 
from which the visitors secured material and 
instructions, and to which they returned the 
cards containing the records. 

A similar movement in Boston is under dis- 
cussion, and is to have the attention of the 
Ministers’ Meetings of each denomination 
this month. The methods pursued in these 
canyasses are the result of careful study on 
the part of the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association, and the plans have been matured 
by a committee, after much thought given to 
the subject during the past two years. 


The death of Cardinal Lucido Maria Paroc- 
chi, vice-chancellor of the Catholic Chureh, 
an Italian prelate with whom the pope had 
had more or less friction and who was a prom- 
inent candidate as Leo XIII.’s successor, has 
taken away an influential personality, of 
whom Cardinal Gibbons is said to have said 
that he “combined politics with piety and 
piety with politics.” It has not been sup- 
posed that this blend was so uncommon near 
the Vatican as to occasion remark, 
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CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 


He put all things in subjection under His 
feet and gave Him to be head over all things 
to the Church, which is His body, the ful- 
ness of Him that filleth all in all. 


We believe that a church is a society of 
men possessing the life of the Eternal 
_ Son of God, and having direct aecess in 
' the power of the Spirit to the Father; of 
’ men, knowing for themselves, at first- 
- hand, the reality and glory of the Chris- 
tian redemption ; of men to whom the 
truth of the Christian gospel is authenti- 
cated by a most certain experience, the 
experience, not of the individual life 
merély, but of a society. For us every 
church is a society of original and inde- 
pendent witnesses to the grace and power 
of Christ. For us the immediate mani- 
festations of the eternal life that dwells 
in Christ are found, not merely in the 
words and deeds and sufferings recorded 
in the four gospels, but in the company 
of the faithful. We know that Christ is 
‘a alive from the dead, for He lives in 
them.—R. W. Dale. 


,- Christian hearts are as iron. If they 
once be made hot with the love of God 
they will be more easily joined together 
in love to one another.—John Mason. 


From all yain pomps and shows, 
From the pride that overflows, 
And the false conceits of men; 
From all the narrow rules 
And subtleties of Schools, 
And the craft of tongue and pen: 
Bewildered in its search, 
Bewildered with the cry: 
Lo, here! lo, there, the Church! 
Poor, sad Humanity 
Through all the dust and heat 
Turns back with bleeding feet, 
By the weary road it came, 
Unto the simple thought 
By the Great Master taught, 
And that remaineth still: 
Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will! 

—H. W. Longfellow. 


Verily, verily, ye err, ye people of Co- 
logne, if ye believe that your glorious 
cathedral, your golden tower and your 
ceaseless music of bells can be of use to 

you for holiness ; if you despise the grace 
of God which is offered in his Word and 
are unthankfu! for his mercies ; for the 
; - ehureches make no one holy, but pious, 
*God-fearing peoplerhallow the churches. 
—John Tauler. 


O Lord our Heavenly Father, who 
hast constituted Thy church in heaven 
and on earth one fold under one Shep- 
herd, grant that all who know and 
love Thee may be united in one holy 
bond of faith and charity. Inspire 
us with meekness, patience, long-suf- 

- fering and forbearance one toward an- 
other and enable us with one heart 
and one soul to join together in pro- 
moting the interests of religion and 
the are of all around us; that 
Thou, who art the God of love and 
peace, mayest be our God and dwell 

; among us, and that we may be Thy 

people, zealous of good works and 
ever di to Thy service and glory. 
ios to Thee be our scid praise 

d thanksgiving now and evermore. 
Amen. 


a 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 25, Sunday. Power to Forgive Sins.— 

Mark 2: 1-12. 

Be sure that this was a repentant man. 
Forgiveness is a pearl not to be thrown to 
the unwilling. To the man at the pool of Be- 
thesda Christ says nothing about forgiveness. 
“He spake the word unto them ’’—that is the 
good news of the kingdom, the first call of 
which is, Repent! How does that word differ 
from the message to which we listen so heed- 
lessly in our churches? 

Jan 26. Calling Sinners.—Mark 2: 13-27, 

Pride and self-satisfaction are non-con- 
ductors interposed between us and Christ. 
“T came not to call the righteous.” The 
irony of this appeared when these self-satis- 
fied Pharisees conspired with perjurers and 
with the Romans to kill Jesus. 

Jan. 27. Companions of the Bridegroom.— 

Mark 2: 18-22. 

One suggestion of this is that Jesus did not 
go about the business of his humiliation ina 
sniveling or complaining spirit. He faced the 
conditions and limitations of his life work 
just as we must do, and made the best of 
them. He suffered the cross to cast no pre- 
mature shadow over the lives of his disciples. 
Jesus calls himself the Bridegroom. This 
means that his was a forward-looking joy, 
which is not even yet complete and to which 
we may ourselves contribute. 

Jan. 28. Lord of the Sabbath—Mark 2: 

23-27; 3: 1-6. 

He kept the Sabbath as it was intended to 
be kept, as a feast day warm with light and 


‘joy. He showed his lordship of the Sabbath 


law by fulfilling it. He tore asunder the fet- 
ters in which the scribes had confined it and 
brought back the old simple rest and peace, 
deliverance from care and remembrance of 
God. This is the spirit in which we dre to 
keep its Christian representative, the Lord’s 
Day, which begins our week. But we have 
the added joyful remembrance of Christ’s 
resurrection. 


Jan, 29, Refusing Demon Testimony.—Mark 

3: 7-12. 

He who would not call in the aid of the good 
spirits rebuked and silenced the evil spirits 
when they spoke. Theirs at best was but the 
witness of fear or flattery. It is the living 
who must speak to the living; man must tes- 
tify to man. Compare the parable of Lazarus 
and what Abraham says of the witness of the 
returning dead. How barren of pertinent 
testimony, even if its claims were admitted, is 
“spiritualism.” It is a huge thunder of prom- 
ise, handing out only a bundle of worthless 
straw. Note that when Jesus rose from the 
dead he bore no witness outside the circle of 
his own. disciples. .If Christians of this gen- 
eration do not bear witness to this generation, 
no one else can. 

Jan. 30. Commissioning Helpers.—Mark 3: 

13-19. 

The church has only begun to realize how 
great a work Christ did in the training of the 
apostles. He had unformed material to work 
on—in the case of Judas, it is to be feared, 
impossible material—yet not so poor but he 
could make movers of the world. They were 
to be preachers; note that almost the first 
thing he did was to set them to preach. To 
live with Christ is to be spiritually educated. 
To bear witness is the way to grow. 

Jan. 31. The Man by the Pool.—John 5: 1-9. 

What a picture of our suffering humanity! 
Thirty and eight years of helplessness. Hope 
deferred had passed the stage of acute pain. 
Expectation was dead and the flame of desire 
burned low under its caking crust of disap- 
pointment. Life had nothing to offer but suf- 
fering and patience—a mere existence on the 
lowest terms. Then Jesus came. The living 
Christ forbids an irremediable disappoint- 
ment or a merely passive despair. 


133 
For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A, BRIDGMAN 
Topic, Feb. 1-7. Decide Today. Heb. 3: 
7-13. (Christian Endeavor Day.) 
Decide today to be a Christian. It is the 


right thing to do. You have but one life to 
live, and by universal consent there is no way 
of life so satisfying, so rewarding, as the 
Jesus way. Those who have honestly en- 
tered upon it and who are trying to conform 
to the conditions that guarantee success have 
no regret. Indeed, some of them sorrow be- 
cause they did not begin earlier. In deciding 
to be a Christian you need not decide every- 
thing about Christianity, nor about Christ, 
even, But, considering what the Christian 
life offers, considering the overwhelming 
probabilities that it is based on fundamental 
truth, considering your personal need of a 
Saviour and the majesty and winsomeness 
of the One whom you may have as your Mas- 
ter, it is absolutely foolish, nay even almost 
shameful, for you to delay this decision. 


Decide today to be the best kind of a Chris- 
tian you are capable of being. We need more 
living exponents of the truth of our religion. 
The late Hugh Price Hughes once said of a 
man, ‘‘He may be a very good man, but he 
doesn’t remind you of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
I met last week a friend who was fuming and 
fretting over the selfishness and smaliness of 
a fellow. Christian with whom he has busi- 
ness relations. ‘“‘He’s the meanest repre- 
sentative of the Christian religion whom I 
know,” remarked my friend. Why should 
we not be ambitious to score a success in the 
Christian life? If it is worth living at all, 
it is worth living well. Let us take to heart 
Phillips Brooks’s splendid words, spoken 
once from a London pulpit, “Go, be the best 
man Christ has showed you you may become,”’ 


Decide today to join the church. With all 
its faults and divisions, despite its apathy and 
self-centered ambitions, it offers you comrade- 
ship with some of the noblest men and women 
alive. Its very presence in a community is 
witness to unseen realities. Its moral influ- 
ence is essential to the preservation of free 
institutions in the republic and of good order 
in any town or village. You can find in al- 
most any church a few real,. devoted followers 
of Jesus, Line up with them, pray with them 
for the church and your pastor. 


Decide today to serve the church. You who 
have had your names on the rolls for five, 
ten or twenty years, is there not some- 
thing more you can do for the kingdem of 
heaven through your church? Accept the 
offices and the responsibilities which your 
fellow-members would confer upon you. 
Don’t shield yourself behind a false humil- 
ity. If you, and even a few others in your 
church who have been like you, apathetic, 
will spring forward with alacrity to support 
your pastor and your local work, this year of 
grace in your church is bound to be marked 
by a genuine revival. 


There is no sane reason for delay in taking 
action in any or all of these four directions. 
Your own conscience, the voices of your 
friends, the desires of your parents, teachers 
and spiritual guides, above all the yearning: 
of your Master, conspire to call forth your 
powers of decision and to make them act 


today. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Jan. 25-31. Jesus Christ Our Lord. 

(His only Son our Lord.) 

What was his mission to the world? Luke 4: 
18,19. What claim has he to be our Lord? Phil. 
2: 6-11. What life does he command me to live? 
Rom. 14; 7-9. What reward does he promise me? 
Mark 10: 29, 30, 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 117.] 
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Getting People to Give 
THE HORSE WHO HAD HIS EAR WOUND UP 


A colored minister called on a popular 
white brother to ask as a special favor that 
the latter give a missionary talk in his church, 
preceding a collection for foreign missions. 

“ My folks got ter havea powerful wakenin’ 
up, sah,’”’ pleaded the black man. 

The white minister felt disinclined to ad- 
minister the stimulant. “I’m rather opposed 
to urging in such matters,” he said. ‘* Why 
not state the case to your congregation, and 
leave the result to the people’s consciences ?”’ 

“’Seuse me, sah. My people ain’t stingy, 
or onwillin’. Dey wants to s’port missions.” 

“They want to support missions! Then 
what is to hinder them? Why don’t they give 
without extra persuasion?” 

*‘Dey jis’ like Mose Gymson’s horse, sah. 
Eyer hear of Mose Gymson’s horse? No? 
Well, dat horse had to be wound up to make 
him go. He wasn’t no chil’en’s hobby horse, 
nor patent contraption with wires and springs 
inside—jis’ a livin’ horse, but de mos’ pecu- 
liares’ animale. 

“Mose bought de critter of an Ay-rab. He 
slick and fine-lookin’ an’ went first-rate in the 
saddle; but one day Mose wanted to drive, so 
he hitch the horse in a cyart, an’ then trouble 
began. The horse wouldn’t go. Coaxin’ an’ 
pettin’, and whoppin’ and scoldin’ didn’ do no 
good. There that horse stan’ like he was 
carved out ’er stone. 

“Mose knew a leetle ’bout the ways of crit- 
ters, an’ it ’curred to him that de horse might 
have been skeered when it had been hitched 
in acyart de firs’ time. Horses got powerful 
good memories. 
room in their haids fer one idea at a time. 
Thinks Mose to himself: ‘I got to git the scare 
feeling out of that horse’s haid!’ He knew 
the tick’lish part of a horse is the ear, so he 
gets a string, and he ties one end of the string 
’round that horse’s ear. 

“Next thing he begins windin’ the string 
round an’ round easy-like—pullin’ the ear 
down a leetle. The windin’ didn’t hurt the 
horse—jis’ drawed his ’tention way from the 
memory of his firs’ scare in de shaffs. For 
de life of him that horse didn’t know what to 
make of the windin’, and in the middle of it 
what did he do but start off on a trot, forgit- 
tin’ he was in de shaffs. 

“Mose hop quick in de cyart, an’ away he 
drove, an’ now that horse step along first-rate. 
After a while Mose met a ’quaintance an’ he 
stop for a talk. When the talk was over he 
drew up the reins, a-thinkin’ to drive on ; but 
the horse wouldn’t budge a inch till Mose got 
down and wound his ear agin’. ’Ceptin’ he 
wouldn’t go in harness without bein’ wound 
up, that horse of Mose’s jis’ as fine a animale 
as ever lived. 

“Mose, he had to keep up the windin’, and 
the horse soon got to look for itregular. He’d 
put his ear down in the cunnin’est ‘way, like 
he ‘lowed the windin’ was part of the. har- 
nessin’. Now an’ then Mose’d forgit the 
windin’; 
Standin’ in the shaffs he’d look ’round as if 
sayin’, ‘I ain’t been wound up yit!’ Guess 
he’d got it into his haid he couldn’t go in the 
eyart without windin’, Mose had to keep a 
string always in his pocket, for the windin’ 
of that horse’s ear had to be kep’ up to the 
very last. 

“And now, sah, what I’m comin’ to is that 
heaps of people in this world take after Mose 
Gymson’s horse when it comes to handin’ out 
money for religion. They know what is ex- 
pected of ’em, an’ way down in their hyarts 


Coughs, 


BRONCHIAL Sore Throat, 


Pere 
QE Hoarseness, 
Nothing excels this simple remedy. 


Same time they only got | 


but the horse always remembered. | 


they mean to give; but they’re shy, sah, and 
you got to talk the shyness outof ’em. They 
need ter be wound up.” 

The story is said to be true, and the telling 
of it gained for the colored minister the serv- 
ices he sought. J. E. J. 


THE SCHEDULE 


Many churches prepare a printed statement of 


amounts needed and their plan for raising them, 


with blank forms of pledges to be signed by mem- 
bers. Perhaps the fullest and most businesslike of 
these is said to have originated with Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, about four years ago and has 
been adopted by other churches. Its budget of ex- 
penses includes sums for sixteen objeets, covering 


Continued on page 137. 
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Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach is 
weak. A weak stomach does not digest all 
that is ordinarily taken into it. It gets tired 
easily, and what it fails to digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach are un- 
easiness after eating, fits of nervous headache 
and disagreeable belching. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Strengthen and tone the stomach and the 
whole digestive system. Take Hood’s. 


Crystal 


DOMINO 
Sugar 


Is packed in neat sealed boxes, 


and is NEVER sold in bulk... 
It is packed at the Refinery and 
opened in the household :—there 
is no_ intermediate handling. 
Hence, no dirt, no waste, no pos- 
‘sible adulteration. Every piece 
alike—and every piece sparkles 
like a cluster of diamonds—the 
result of its perfect crystallization. 
Convenient in form, perfect in 
quality, brilliant in appearance, 


no sugar made can equal it in 
excellence. 

When buying this sugar remem- 
ber that the sealed package bears 
the design of a “ Domino” Mask, 
“ Domino ” Blocks and the name of 
“Crystal Domino.” You will be 
pleased the minute youopen the box. 
You will be better pleased when you 

_ have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. 
It is sold by all first=class grocers, 
and is manufactured only by 


The American Sugar Refining Company 


Do not allow yourself to be persuaded that any substitute, either 


foreign or domestic, is as good. 


Insist upon having ‘‘ Crystal Domino.’’ 


IN SOLID MAHOGANY 


If we do not sell a large number of these Easy 
Chairs, there is something weak about the drawing 


power of our advertising. 


For the chair itself will sell on sight as one of 
the greatest values we have ever offered. The object 
of this advertising, then, is merely to induce you 
The chair itself will do the rest. 
It is a solid mahogany frame, upholstered in 
We could not give you 
better workmanship if you paid us twice the price. 
The chair as it stands will wear out two or three 
coverings and last a quarter of a century. 

Deep seat, crowned; heavily cushioned arms ; 
low frame for extreme ease. 
| Price in solid mahogany $38. 


to see the chair. 


the finest curled hair, 


high back, inclined ; 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Record of 


Calls 
BA?TEy, GEo. J., Farnam, Neb., to Walnut Grove, 
Minn. 


BELL, THOS., Moravia, N. Y., to Saugerties. Ac- 
cepts. 
BERRY, Epw. A., First Ch., Cedar Rapids, Io., to 
become secretary and professor of pastoral theol- 
Y _ ogy at Atlanta Sem. Accepts. 
BOARDMAN, JOSEPH, Barnet, Vt., to Roxbury. Ac- 
a? y cepts. 
_ BREEZE, EMMANURL, Medford, Wis., to Fox Lake. 
ue Brown, Henry C., Wyandotte Forest Ch., Kansas 
4 _ City, Kan., to Lenora. Accepts, and is at work. 
a BRYANT, STEPHEN O., Charlotte, Mich., to Tryon, 
= 4. NN. Accepts. 
_ ButTrrRAM, ELIJAH, Potolo and Wausau, Fla., to 
serve also Esto and Careyville. Accepts. 
CHAMBERS, CHAS. A., Parkersburg, [o., to Rowan 
and Alexander. Accepts. 
_ DANFORTH, J. RoMEyN, High St. Ch., Auburn, 
Me., accepts call to First Ch., New London, Ct. 
} DOLLIFF, FRANK S., to remain another year at 
¥ Island Falls, Me., with an increase of $50 in sal- 
ary. Accepts. : 
Essic, GOTTLIEB, McCook, Neb., to Beaver Creek, 
Ore. Accepts. 
FULGHAM, PHILIP O,, Albion, IIl., to Central, Titus 
and Corydon, Ind. Accepts. 
GIER, LEON E., Denver, Col., to Platt Valley. Ac- 


q cepts. 
GILLETT, G. N., to serve Shipshewana, Ind., for a 

1 year, in connection with La Grange M. P. ch. 
p Accepts. 
P GOODHEART, SIMON F., to remain a third year at 
’ Lowell, Vt. 

GRIFFICI, FRANK B. (Bapt.), to La Crosse, Ind. 
+ Accepts. 


4 GROSZ, JOHN D., to Michigan City, Ind. Accepts. 
y HADDEN, JAS. F., to Doerun, Ga. Accepts. 
Harpy, Wo. P., Los Angeles, Cal., to Eagle Rock 
and La Cafiada. Accepts. 
_ HENDERSON, JOHN R., to Waitsfield, Vt. Accepts. 
HUBBARD, Wm. P.,to Triumph, Minn. Accepts. 
Hvuuu, LYMAN, Milford, Kan., to Wheaton. De- 
j clines and will remain at Milford. 
JONES, BuRTON H., ranch missionary, with head- 
- quarters at Smith Center, Kan., to Valley Falls. 
JONES, J. LEwis, Huntington, Ore., to Ione. Ac- 
* cepts. 
Jump, HERBERT A., Hamilton, N. Y., to Bruns- 
wick, Me. Accepts. 
KERSHAW, CHAS. H., Washington, D. C., to Hern- 
don, Va. Accepts. 
a KiInG, CHRISTOPHER C., Atlanta Sem., to Buford, 
Huff and Braswell, Ga. 
ae Kocu, Oscar F., Merrill, Wis., to Swedish ch., 
Brattleboro, Vt.. Accepts, and is at work. 
LARSEN, BERT, to Merrill, Wis. Accepts. 
y LAVENDER, JAS. M., to Newcastle, Col. Accepts. 
‘a Locks, Ropert L., Atlanta Sem., to Cedartown, 
Ga: Accepts. 
McCaARTBRY, S. R., to Springfield, Minn. 
’ ‘MESERVF, F. C., New Haven, Ct., to Plymouth 
1 Ch., San Francisco, Cal., where he has been sup- 
plying. i 
] ae Woa., Alamo, Mich., accepts call to Litch- 
eld. 
MILLER, R. G., to Medina, N.D. Accepts. 
MookE, GEO. W., Frostburg, Md., to Spring Creek, 


Accepts. 


Pa. Accepts. 
| NEwTon, Howe tu E., Atlanta Sem., to Stratham, 
Ga. Accepts. 


OWENS, EDMUND, Mullan, Ida., to Cheney, Wn. 
_ PArNTeR, Harry M., Rosalia, Wn., to Beulah and 
«Almira. Accepts. 
_ PHILBROOK, CHAS. E., Bachelor Flat, Ore., to Syl- 
: yan, Wn. Accepts. ay 
PHILIPSEN, C., to Racine, Wis. Accepts. 
RALPH, WM. J.C., Clintonville, Wis., to Lancaster. 


REID, JOHN, Greenville, N. H., not called to Nel- 
son, B. C. ‘ 

RIvEs, CHAS. J., to remain another year at Perkins 

and Olivet Ol. 

_ ROBERTS, CLARENCE E., and Rosx, Wellsville, 

‘Kan., to Alma. Accept, and will also preach at 

? McFarland, Union Center and Halifax 

SANDERSON, Epw. F., Washington St. Ch., Bey- 

__ erly, Mass., to Central Ch., Providence, R. I. 
SHATTO, C . R., Shenandoah, Io., to associate 
pasto’ f First Ch., Sioux City. Accepts, but 

acation trip in Palestine before enter- 

Kk. 


Ind., to asst. chaplaincy of the State 
ry, Jeffersonville. Accepts. 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Hosmer, Gle- 
gi Accepts, and is at work, 
Washington. 

bp M., S. Norwalk, Ct., to Third 
ochester, N. Y. Accepts. 

JouN, to St. Paul, Minn. Accepts. 
H., Perham, Minn., to Park 
ik. Accepts. 

N. Enid and Breckenridge, Okl. 
LER Q., Salamanca, N. Y., to 
Elmira, Declines. 
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VOGEL, ALBERT H., Fall Creek, Ill, to S. Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Accepts. 

WARNER, WILMOND A., Bethel, Vt., to Barton. 
Accepts. 

WATERWORTH, JOHN A., Andover, Me., to First 
Ch.,Falmouth. Accepts, beginning Feb. 1. 

WHALIN, J. C., to Park Rapids and Ulen, Minn. 

WILLIAMS, THISTLE A., Chicago Sem., to Waupun, 
Wis., where he has supplied for six months. 

ZOLTAK, MARy, to Braddock, Pa. Accepts. 


Ortdinations and Installations 


BISSELL, Wm. F., Hartford Sem., o. Warren, Vt., 
Dec. 30,1902, Sermon, Dr. W.S. Hazen; other 
parts, Kev. Messrs. L. H. Elliot, F. B. Kellogg, 
L. T. Reed, W. E. Streeter. 

Moore, R., 0. Starbuck, Minn., Dec. 30, 1902. 
Sermon, Dr. G. R. Merrill; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. W. J. Brown, J. Buswell and R. H. Rich- 
ardson. 


Resignations 


BACON, WM. A., Park Ch., Springfield, Mass. 
ELL, THOS., Moravia, N. Y. 

BERRY, EDwW. A., Cedar Rapids, Io. 

BUTLER, Frank E., S. Weymouth, Mass., to take 
effect Jan. 31. 

CALHOUN, JOHN F., Forrest, Ill., to take effect 
March 1, 

DANFORTH, J. ROMEYN, High St. Ch., Auburn, 
Me., to take effect Feb. 2. 

FULLER, MONTIE J. B., Jericho and Underhill, Vt. 

HELMING, OscAR C., North Ch., Indianapolis, 
Ind., to take effect March 1. 

HESCOCK, GUSTAVUS B., Monson, Me. 

JAMES, GEO. W., Hiteman, Io. 

LEICHLITER, ALBERT M., Ruthven, Io. 

LEwis, J. R., Economy, N.S. 

McDOUGALL, GEO. L., Gowrie, Io. 

ROGERS, ENOCH E., New Paynesville, Minn. 

SHATTO, CHAS. R., Shenandoah, Io. 

SMITH, JAS. C., Alexandria, Ind., after six years’ 
service. 

VATER, WM., Albany, Vt., and removes to Clinton, 
Wis. 

WILLIAMS. DAVID, T., South Ch., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
to take effect April 30. 

WRIGHT, ABIEL H., St. Lawrence Ch., Portland, 
Me., after a 32 years’ pastorate. 

WuRST, ALBERT E., Billerica, Mass., to take ef- 
fect Feb. 1. 


Dismissions 
KNIGHT, WM., Berkeley Temple, Boston, Jan. 19, 


Stated Supplies 


ALLEN, J. F., Lima, O., at Plymouth Ch., Terre 
Haute, Ind., with a view to permanency. 

DAVIDSON, WM. W., New Haven, Ct., at Bremen, 
Ind., for an indefinite period. 

PInNnNEY, IRA E., Ludlow, Vt., at Underhill and 
Jericho. 

REID, JOHN, Greenville, N. H., at Temple, Sunday 
afternoons. 

Personals 


AIKEN, EDWIN J., and wife, Concord, N. H., sail 
early in February on one of Cook’s seventy-day 
tours in the Orient. 

HALL, NEWTON M., North Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
has been granted an increase of $400 in salary. 
Mour, ALBERT G., Cambridge, Vt., has resumed 
his work after a ten weeks’ absence on the Pacific 

coast. 

NoyEs, EDWARD M., First Ch., Newton Center, 
Mass., has been granted an increase of $100 in 
salary. 

PORTER, HORACE, recently assistant pastor of 
Plymouth Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., has practically re- 
covered from the serious accident and resulting 
illness which disabled him two years and a half 
ago. He remains for the present at Southington, 
Ct, his country home. 


Material _ Improvements 


Conway, MAss.—Electric lights in edifice; bath- 
room and other conveniences in parsonage. 

FRANKLIN, N. H.—Contract awarded for rebuild- 
ing edifice recently partially destroyed by fire ; to 
reproduce original style. Pew occupied by Daniel 
Webster to be retained in former position. 

HADLEY, MAss., First.—Exterior painted; $1,200 
pipe organ and gas installed. 

ISLAND FALLS, ME.—Interior improvements cost- 
ing $250." 

KELLOGG, IpA.—Ladies’ Aid made $150 at a ba- 
zaar. 

PENDLETON, ORE.—Mission chapel erected by 
Rey. Jona. Edwards, and Sunday school organ- 
ized with fifty members. It is in the west end of 
the city, separated from main part by railroad 


and cattle yards. 


Unusual Features 


HADLEY, Mass., First.—During remodeling of 
Town Hall and erection of Catholic church the 
Catholics have worshiped in this large vestry. 


Continued on page 136. 
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truly modifies the 


casein of the milk. 
Send for a free sample of Mellin’ s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JULY, 1902, 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


OCastiitin Banks 2 ..ccsveertelissccneescecens $634,686.54 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies..... 430,586.48 
eal BState ...0.cesseudecesscunce can 1,608,892.08 
United States Bonds.... 2,050,000.00 
State and City Bonds..............ceeesees 1,364,500.00 
Railroad Bonds........ + 1,285,925.00 
Water and Gas Bonds 7,500.00 
Railroad Stocks.... 6,662,550.00 
Gas Stocks.......... 000.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stecks... on 508,250.00 

Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
HVGS) WStALC Isis cx vin Shoo» scesdeupeieaneees 124,550.00 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
991,446.48 


50,562.87 
$15,918,449.43 


Cash Capital vccucateves s.stueenssaeses p's 83,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund 5,405,511.00 


WHPAIG THOS8OR i ncbns sewunsicssivices Aw eis 718,796.65 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other 
claims..... - 675,454.48 
Reserve for T: 50,000, 
6,068,687. 


Net Surplus 


$15,918,449.43 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders $9,068,687.35 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 7 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2d Vice-Prest. 
Ate gt 3d Vice-Prest, 
AREUNAH M. 5, 4 
WKLLIAM H. CHENEY, ¢ Secretaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. © 


| Pilgrim Songs 


How this New Sunday Sehoot 
Hymnal impresses a Massachusetts 
pastor. The following letter comes 
to us entirely unsolicited. 


Mr. J. H. Tewkspury—Dear Sir: 

I have been examining and enjoying the 
copy of Pilgrim Songs No. 2 which I bought 
some time ago and caanot refrain from send- 
ing you a word of commendation—perhaps I 
had better say of congratulation, that the Pub- 
lishing Society has been able to issue a book 
of such value. It is a joy to find such a book 
in existence, after the depressing experience 


of searchirg for something even passable 


amid the mass of productions whose words 
are doggerel and whose music is jingle. 

I cannot he!p thinking that you are doing a 
valuable work of education, and distinctly 
helping to raise the standard of taste among 
cur churchex by this publication. There must 
surely be an increasing number of ple who 
will choose these beautiful hb -and tunes 
in place of the weak sentimentality in musi¢e 
and verse which has heretofore been offered 
them. Sineerely yours, 

CHARLES A BRECK, 
Pastor Cotuit Congregational Church. 


A Sample Copy sent for examination to any Pastor, 
Superintendent or Chorister. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 
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December Receipts of the A. B.C, F. M. 


1901 


Donations, #48 455 99 
Legacies 12,963 v1 
Total, 261,419.90 
: nm 0s. ee 1 

Donations, x 9 
Legacies, 31 
Total, #188 342.40 $160,784.12 

Decrease in donations for four months, $9,442.81 ; 
decrease in legacies, $18,115.47; total decrease, 
$27,558.28. 


Gifts 
EXETER, N.H. Becuests of Miss Dora L. Menill 


include: To Stratham Chureh, for support of 
preaching, $200; to Stratham Cemetery Associa- 
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tion, $100. The A. M.A., the N. H. H. M.S. and 
the N. H. Branch of the W. B. M, are residuary 
legatees. ¢ 

HANOVER CENTER, N. H. From Mrs. Susan C. 
Tenney of Lebanon, a native of the town, fine 
eight-day clock; from Baptist church, Lebanon, 
two chandeliers. 


Debts Paid 


BROOKLINE, N. H., $400. 
MIDDLEBURY, VT., $2,000, 


The Travel Fever 


One knows not when he contracts it, 
and it neves leaves. Other fevers burn 
themselves out or snuff out the patient, 
and die down with the life light; this 
fever nt ver dies ; it fills the sufferer’s eyes 
with aching dreams of quiet harbors 


24 January 1903 


almost but not quite reached; his ears 
ring with a new coolie chorus all but 
clearly heard; it fills his nostrils with 
the medley of flower fétes more beauti- 
ful than any he ever saw; it rages in 
his veins with luring suggestions of 
odd shadows on unfamiliar hillsides ; he 
hears new voices laughing beneath new 
trees ; weird temple bells tinkling in the 
night, and now and then he sees the 
battered prows of a ship come ’longside 
out of an unknown sea,—A. B. Hulbert, 
in the Queen of Quelparte. 

Infants Thrive 

on cow’s milk that is not subject to any change of 
composition. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
is always the same in all climates and at all seasons. 
As a general household milk it is superior and is al- 
ways available. 


UNTIL Your Last Chance 


You can have 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT 
every week fora year for only $1.00 
if sent VOW. After February Ist 


it will cost $2.00. 


THE Post 1s a high-grade illustrated 
weekly magazine, equal in tone and 
character to the best monthlies. 
Handsomely printed — profusely 
illustrated by the best-known artists, 
and filled with the best editorial 
thought and ‘ction. 


Established J : 

1728 by Specially strong features in business stories, and 
Benjamin business special articles for young men, by all the 
Franklin 


leading Bankers, Lawyers, ‘Merchants Ht Jour- 
nalists. Special contributors are Senator 

Beveridge, Hon. Grover Cleveland, William 

Allen White, Hon. Charles Emory 


Smith, tormer Postmaster-General, 


and hundreds of others. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
* Philadelphia, Pa. 


$200 exe 
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"Getting People to Give | 


Aa (Continued from page 134) 
and foreign missions, with a contingent 
r printing, postage, etc. Subscriptions 
this are invited and blank forms are pro- 
d for pledging a definite amount for the year, to 
® paid either in a single sum, or in quarterly, 
thly or weekly installments. Lest neither of 
e fit the case of the giver, a form for special 
i is added. A prominent member of the 
C ch bears this testimony to the value of the plan: 
has worked admirably. Every department of 
shurch work knows by the middle of January how 
nuch it can rely on for the year. As to the local 
ations which are responsible for the salaries 
indergarten teachers, settlement workers, mis- 
ym Sunday school supplies, etc., you cannot im- 
ne how relieved they are@ot to be obliged to 
yonder every month how the next month’s bills are 
to be paid. All church fairs, entertainments for 
the benefit of this or that, and all private subscrip- 
on papers and public appeals for money are elimi- 
ated, while the amount actually contributed is 
much larger than under any other system in recent 
y rs. ‘ : 
A series of ten-minute talks is given at the morn- 
ng service just before and just after the beginning 
ff the year by the representatives of the different 
causes, local and general. These are intended to 
be purely eduzational in their character and no 
direct appeal for money is permitted in connection 
ewith. The plan obviates the necessity of 
continual begging and the consequent impairment 
of interest in regular chureh services, to say noth- 
ing of the value of the whole scheme as an educa- 
ti onal. measure in training people not ouly to give 
" systematically, but to give intelligently to all causes 
in which the chureh is interested. If all the 
-ehurches of our denomination could be induced to 
opt and faithfully adhere to sucha system, I be- 
_ lieve contributions would be doubled for a’l causes. 
y Rey. L. O. Baird’s church in Ottawa, I], pursues 
a similar plan, which, however, provides at the 
Same time for the work of the local chureh. Dr. 
_ Baird says of it: [t works weil and those who have 
een educated up to it ery for it as the new year 
pone round. ‘ 


\) THE MISSIONARY CALENDAR 


th ‘ 


_ Rey. T. N. Owen of Bristol, R. I., has prepared 
_ such a ealendar on a large card, on the basis of 
uring two cents a day from each member, He 
ides the year into fourths, and after ninety-one 
s have passed an envelope appears labeled 
A. B.C. F. M. and calling for $1.82 before the mis- 

onary year can properly proceed. When this en- 
pe, which is gummed to the card by its lower 
corners, has been remoyed, it discloses a statement 
the nceds of the A. M. A., the object of the sec- 
quarter’s collecti ns; and at the close of each 
er the giver comes face to face with the en- 
ope, which is the concrete reminder of the object 
ee his obligation. 


> MISSIONARY LIBRARIES 


n effort ‘has. been made by the committee on 
ons of Washington State to persuade each 
eh to start a missionary library. Through the 
rest of friends the Forward Movement Library 
American Board has been offered to each of 
ur churches at half price. The thought of the 
nittee was that if missionary information were 
and it would be easier to stimulate interest in 
sions in our churches, to establish missionary 
s and to organize women’s societies. So 
‘churches have responded to the com- 

e’s offer. The committee proposes to make 
ee) eae for which these books will give the 
ion, references to book and page accom- 
each. Thus they hope to encourage the 
to male the best possible use of the books. 

can | oard has generously co-operated 
ee by furnishing in one package 


o-date material which will sup- 
‘personal material of the libra y. 
$ beginning will prove so wel- 
} ureh will continue building up its 
y on its own account. Plymouth 
lready has one of about 200 yol- 

generous gift of its pastor, and 
c planes harvest. 4. L. 8. 


h eas, observed its 
15, It was organized 
| members. The late 
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Wil.iam R. Eastman, 1880-86. The present pas- 
torate, that of Dr. F. E. Emrich, began Feb. 10, 
1889, 

In January, 1874, the chapel wasdedicated. Five 
years later a parsonage was bought. In 1883 a 
church building was erected, and in 1892 the church 
and chapel were enlarged, new social and primary 
rooms being added. In the thirty years, about 
$63,000 have been spent in land, building and fur- 
nishings. The present membership is 489. The 
Sunday school in its home, senior, junior, primary, 
shes le SD and cradle ro! departments numbers 

Jie. @ 

During the past year a men’s league has been 
organized with nearly 100 members. In 1902 the 
church has supported the native workers at the 
missionary station in Roba, India. Steps are being 
taken to adopt the Harris method of benevolent 
contributions, with the hope thatevery member will 
give something to the six societies of our churches. 
Through its pastor the church has looked after the 
Scandinavian work in the vicinity. 

An interesting feature of the celebration was the 
burning of the notes which had been given by the 
church. Five years ago pledges were made, to be 
paid in quarterly installments, to meet the debt of 
over $9,000. The pledges paid met the debt and 
left a balance in the treasury. Pr. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 26, 
10.30 A.M. Subject, Harnack’s What is Christianity ’ 
Speaker, Dr. E. U. Smyth. 


NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH, W. B. M., quarterly 
meeting, Abington, Jan. 27, 9.45 A. M. 

SUFFOLK NORTH ASSOCIATION, with Dr. S. E. Her- 
rick, 910 Beacon Street, Boston, Jan. 27, 2.30 Pp. M. 


WORCESTER COUNTY BRANCH, W. B. M., Feb. 5, 
Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Park 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


FULLER—LYON—In Pern, 
Montie J. B. Fuller, Jericho, 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. 


Vt., Dee. ol, 1902, Ree 
Vt., and Martha Lyon. 


Lach 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 

money | should be sent with the notice. 

CLEMONS—In Kingston, Mass., Jan. 9, Julia Annie, 
wife of J. W. Clemuns, aged 53 yrs. 

EMERSON—In Brookline, Mass., Jan. 13, Tirzah Snell, 
widow of Elijah C. Emerson and daughter of the late 
Rev. Thomas Snell, D. D., of North Brookfield, aged 
84 yrs. 


* MRS. DELIA IDELETTE SMITH 


Died suddenly in Minneapolis, Jan. 4, of pneumonia, 
Mrs. Delia Idelette, wife set Bela W. Smithand daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. Moody A . Stevens, at the age of 38 
years and 8 months. 

Mrs. Smith was converted early in life, and joined the 
church in Cohasset, Mass., at thé age of twelve. At the 
time of her death she was a member of Lyndale Copgre- 
gational Chureh and superintendent of its primary “de- 
partment. She was secretary of a ee people’s work of 
the Minnesota Branch of the W and also of the 


Home Missiovary Union. Her home Jife was character- 


ized by gentleness, love and hospitality, but her heart 
went out to every good work in behalf of religion and 
the advancement of Chrisi’s kingdom. Her Christian 
sympathy and material aid extended not only to the 


needy around her, but almost the world over. She died 
lamented by a host of friends in the city and state. 


EELOOL. GIRLS. 


that time 


Tis a pretty age 
ina girl’s life when she has all 
the beauties of 
without the later 
and worry. 

But here and there even 
among school girls appear pale 
and drawn faces. 


womanhood 
lines of care 


Pale blood is at the bottom 
of the trouble and Scott's 
Emulsion can cure it. 

Scott's Emulsion brings 
back the beauty to pale girls 
because it is blood food. 

Send for Free Sample. 4 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St., N. Ye 


Free to 
Everyone. 


A Priceless Book Sent Free 
For the Asking. 


Cured Without Cutting, Danger or De- 
tention From Work, by a Simple 
Home Remedy. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief 
and never fails to cure every form of this 
most troublesome disease, For sale by 
all druggists at 50c. a package. .Thou- 
sands have been quickly cured. Ask your 
druggist for a puckage of Pyramid Pile 
Cure, or write for our little book which 
tells all about the cause and cure of piles. 
Write your name and address plainly on a 
postal card, mail to the Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich., and you will receive the 
book by return mail. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington S8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment, Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


© GOUT & REEUMATISM 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William Sts N.Y 


EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
througt hout the world recommend 


QUIN A- 
LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCGENGE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N-. Wiliiam St., N.Y. 


PROF. FRANK K. SANDERS 


the well-known teacher, writer and lecturer 
on Biblical subjects, and Dean of Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School, writes thus about 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER 


“T wish to congratulate the society on the 
high standard and uniform excellence of 
The Pilgrim Teacher. Congregational 
schools which follow the International Lessons 
surely have no excuse for going to other 
publishers for their literature. As a manual 
of general suggestiveness to superintendents 
and teachers, whatever the lessons may be, 
it has very real value. 
FRANK K. SANDERS.” 


Do the teachers in your Sunday school have 
the Pilgrim Teacher? Ought they not to have 
it for 1903? The cost is 10 cents per quarter 
in clubs, and a sample is free. 


soston Che Pilgrim Press cuicaco 
All the 


BEECHER?’ S inporant woris 
of the great preacher are * BOO KS 


now issued by 
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Christian News from Every where 


The Burman Bible, that monument of 
sanctified toil by Adoniram Judson, is in the 
New Testament portion under translation or 
revision for popular sale. The original has 
for many years only been obtainable for a 
large sum, 


‘The Eskimos now have their own transla- 
tion of the Bible, which has taken 150 yéars to 
complete. The Norwegian pastor, Hans 
Egede, who went to Greenland in 1721, began 
the work, which is completed and published 
by the Bible Society of Denmark. 


By means of the British expedition to the 
region west of the Calabar Mission (Scottish), 
West Africa, the slave trade has been stopped 
and the horrible “ Long-Juju” fetich, the 
cause of atrocious deeds of massacre, blown 
up. The Scotch missionaries on the Cross 
River will now have fresh opportunities for 
advance. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia, by a vote 
of 33 to 20, has refused to pass a resolution 
introduced by its committee on temperance 
and morals, which would have expressed the 
presbytery’s disappointment that the Public 
Ledger has established a Sunday edition, 
after abstaining from one for many years de- 
spite temptation in that direction. 


One of the distinguished foreign guests 
attending the King of England’s coronation 
was Apolo, the prime minister of Uganda, 
and regent during the minority of the king. 
A Christian and an able ruler, his passionate 
devotion and labors for the advancement of 
Uganda may yet mark him as a modern 
Alfred the Great in the Dark Continent. 


The year-book of British Congregationalism 
soon to be issued will, we are glad to say, 
show considerable advance in church and 
Sunday school membership, and in the num- 
ber of preachers and teachers, though there 
has been a decline in the number of churches. 
The number cf students in the theological 
colleges also has increased. The Baptist 
Handbook also shows that the denomination 
is more than holding its own. 


The Finnish Missionary Society, whose 
only field up to the present has been South- 
west Africa, has recently experienced a mar- 
velous awakening. During the last two or 
three years about 200 young men (including 
several theological students) and nearly as 
many young women have offered themselves 
for service. In consequence of this the soci- 


DID YOU EVER KNOW 
That Impreper Food Often Causes 
the Liquor Habit? 


It’s a great proposition to get rid of a taste 
for liquor by changing food. 

“About three years ago,’”’ writes a man 
from Lowry City, Mo., ‘‘my appetite failed | 
me and my food disagreed with me. I got | 
weak and nervous and felt dull and entirely 
unfit for business; then like a fool I went to 
taking liquor to stimulate an appetite. Fora 
time that seemed to help and I congratulated | 
myself on finding so simple a remedy. But, 
alas! I had to take more and more all the 
time until I got so that I could not get along 
without the whisky, and I was in a pitiable 
condition. 

I tried to quit, but that seemed impossible, | 
as I needed nourishment and my stomach 


| cuted, 


rejected food, and the more whisky I drank 
the worse I got. I kept fighting this battle 
for more than two 
all hope. | 

I noticed an advertisement of Grape-Nuts 
in the penet and concluded to try it. I found 
I could eat Grape-Nuts with a relish, and it 
was the first food that I found nourished me 
in a long time. Soon my stomach trouble 
‘stopped, my appetite increased, the craving 
thirst relaxed, until all desire for drink was 
gone. I have used Grape-Nuts constantly for 
over a year and I am now strong and robust, 
entirely cured from drink and able to work 
hard every day. My gratitude for Gra 
Nuts is unsp able, it has saved my life 
and reputation.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


years and almost gave up 
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ety has felt at liberty to extend its operations 
to China in the province of Hunan. 


The “ banking business ” of the Y. M. C. A. 
now forms no inconsiderable part of its work. 
lt started as an opposition to the saloons, 
which had been in the habit of cashing the 
pay checks issued to railroad employees—an 
accommodation that brought increased trade 
asaconsequence Now over fifty railroad as- 
sociations regularly cash the checks for the 
men, and in the last year handled over $80,000 
in this way. At one of the Alaska forts pay 
day has been a time of wildest dissipation, 
but recently the association has arranged for 
some popular entertainments on pay day. 
These have been so well attended that the 
gamblers and saloon-keepers have complained 
to the commanding officers tbat this free enter- 
tainment plan was ruining their business. 


Appreciations of the Brooks 
Number 


Please accept my congratulations on your Brooks 
number. It is not only interesting and instructive, 
but a real contribution to Brooks literature. 


Worcester. A. L. 


What a superb paper your Phillips Brooks num- 
ber is! Iam your debtor. 
Montclair, N. J. A. HIB: 


Your Phillips Brooks number, just arrived, beats 
the best. Thank you for it. One of the grandest 
moves you ever made for your subscribers and to 
keep your paper in the lead. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. R. M. 


Your New Year’s number seems to me the best 
thing The Congregationalist ever did. It is be- 
yond praise, Why cannot your unique life of Phil- 
lips Brooks be put in book form, which should, of 
course, include the illustrations? I am sure there 
would be a large demand for it, since so few can 
own the large volumes uf Professor Allen. 


Cambridge. H. P. 8. 

It is a great number. I have read practically 
every line touching the man himself. .. . The testi- 
monies let in a flood of light. 

Cleveland, O. Cue. 


As an Episcopalian and member of the Church 
Universal, I wish to give special thanks for your 
beautiful and tender tribute to the great man we 
all loved and reverenced. , 


Shelburne Falls, Mass. M. G.C. 


I am delighted with your splendid January num- 
ber and thank you. This beautiful story of Phillips 
Brooks is truly an inspiration to me, and gives a 
new insight to his character. 

Platteville, Wis. E. D. B. 


It is a Congregationalist worth binding into per- 
manence and beauty, and onto one’s heart as well. 
Such a man is one of the anchors that hold fast 
when most of the anchorages have proved false. 

New York. 0. °K. A 


The Congregationalist is this week a Phillips 
Brooks number, a signal but not unusual exhibition 
of breadth of view in that periodical.— Boston Tran- 
script, 

It was a noble conception and well was it exe- 
Its wholesome influence in the interest of 
the unity of the disciples, by whatsoever name they 
may be called and by whatsoever differences they 
may be divided, will be incalculable. 

Auburn, N.Y. G. B. 8. 

I enjoyed reading it exceedingly, and think that 
every ten years, or as long as any of his colleagues 
are living, that the memory of this good man should 


| be revived by just such a many-sided picture. 


St. Louis, Mo. oO. L. W. 


It has brought before us all a new idea of Chris- 
tian manhood. 
Northampton, Mass. B. 


The Congregationalist last week issued a special 
Phillips Brooks number, containing many articles 
and illustrations which reproduce much of his life 
and throw full light upon his character. The esti- 
mate of him that was set so high in bis own day 
grows with the years, and he stands loftier in the 
thoughts of men and is more deeply appreciated 
ten years after his death than he was in the day 
of his living presence and power.—Presbyterian 
Banner. 


Altogether, it isa remarkable witness to the en- 
during power of Phillips Brooks’s “ simple, virile 
and Christiike life and his glorious service of his 
fellowmen.”—The Churchman, 


eo N 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


In a Restaurant 


A physician puts the query: ‘“‘ Have you 
never noticed in any large restaurant at 
lunch or dinner time the large number of 
hearty, vigorous old men at the tables ; 
men whose ages run from 60 to 80 years ; 
many of them bald and all perhaps gray, 
but none of them feeble or senile?” 

Perhaps the spectacle is so common as _— 
to have escaped your observation or com- 
ment, but nevertheless it is an object 
lesson which means something. 

If you will notice what these hearty old 
fellows are eating you will observe that 
they are not munching bran crackers nor 
gingerly picking their way through a 
menu card of new fangled health foods ; 
on the contrary they seem to prefer a 
juicy roast of beef, a properly turned 
loin of mutton, and even the deadly 
broiled lobster is not altogether ignored. 

The point of all this is that a vigorous 
old age depends upon good digestion and 
plenty of wholesome food and not upon 
dieting and an endeavor to live upon 
bran crackers. 

There is a certain class of food cranks 
who seem to believe that meat, coffee and 
many other good things are rank poisons, 
but these cadaverous, sickly looking indi- 
viduals are a walking condemnation of 
their own theories. ’ : 

The matter in a nut shellis that if the 
stomach secretes the natural digestive 
juices in sufficient quantity any whole- 
some food will be promptly digested ; if 
the stomach does not do 80, and cer- 
tain foods cause distress one or two of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each 
meal will remove all difficulty because 
they supply just what every weak 
stomach lacks, pepsin, hydrochloric acid, 
diastase and nux. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets do not act 
upon the bowels and, in fact, are not 
strictly a medicine as they act almost 
entirely upon the food eaten, digest 
it thoroughly and thus gives a muc 
needed rest and giving an appetite for 
the next meal. 

Of people who travel nine out of ten 
use Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, knowing 
them to be perfectly safe to use at any 
time, and also having found out by ex- 
perience that they are a sefeguard 
against indigestion in any form, and 
eating as they have to, at all hours and 
all kinds of food, the traveling public 
for years have pinned their faith to 
Stuart’s Tablets. : 

All druggists sell them at 50 cents for 
full-sized packages and ew from 
Maine to California, if opinion were 
asked, will say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia — 
Tablets is the most popular and success-— 
ful remedy for any stomach trouble. 


E Kk 
_ FARWELL & RHINE 


OPIUM 2s 


can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


NEW PLAN FOR NEW TIMES 


(Help for the Prayer Meeting) 
Combines Biblical study with devotion and the worship- 
ful element. ‘ 
Is calculated to attract all classes, young and old. 
Has several series of topics, each extending through — 
several weeks, and themes appropriate to special 
seasons, rf 
Guldes the leader and shows him how to secure co-oper- 
ation of others. te 
The list of topics for the year, with daily Bible readings 


and much valuable information, is mm the ¢ 
tionalist Handbook for 1903, a copy of will b 
ic * ‘ 


sent, postpald, for five cents. , 
soston The Pilgrim Press 


have been cured by us. 


‘ 


Yl ‘ 


Young People’s Work in a Frontier 
Town 


West Stewartstown contains the most northerly 

Congregational church in New Hampshire. The 

village is small, remote and isolated. It grew up in 

connection with the lumber industry, and much of 

3 roughness of the old river driving days remains. 

q ‘Indeed, most of the men in the church today once 
worked 


“ 
ype 


. in the woods and followed the drives on the 
river. The church has had unfortunate experi- 
{ ae: and when Rey. H. R. McCartney took charge 
_ of it over a year ago it was in a demoralized state. 
y in every way it has responded to his leadership 
and is now a church of strength and hopefulness. 

Last autumn the pastor decided to organize the 
_ young people in a way different from the ordinary 
Christian Endeavor Society. Few of the young 
ple had come to embrace the Christian life. 
any of them had been used to little social life 
_ apart from that of the country dance hall, but they 
had tastes and desires for something better. The 
_ organization was planned to take in all young peo- 
_ ple in sympathy with the work of the church and 
desirous of better things. The work of the society 
_ was’ divided into departments, religious, educa- 
tional, musical, social, under the charge of com- 
mittees The Religious Committee holds a meeting 
once a month and endeavors to get as many young 
people as possible engaged in practical religious 
work. The Educational Committee gathers them 
for the study of literature, essays and discussions. 
__ The Musical Committee holds meetings for practice 
_ in singing and has collected a good chorus. There 
_ is also a class for Bible and mission study. In addi- 
tion to these the society is giving a course of illus- 
trated lectures on the literary cities of Europe, and 
plans to provide first-class entertainments for the 
_ general public. Once a week the entire member- 
ship meet for musical and literary exercises anda 
social time. About fifty young people have joined 
{ the society, and besides these several have associ- 
ated themselves with the different sections. Many, 
_ especially young men, who had been untouched by 
_ the church in any visible way, have joined and are 
taking great interest. The whole social life of the 
town has answered to the impulse, and the Sunday 
_schooland the evening service have seen the young 
‘people in increasing numbers. This experiment, 
under unfavorable conditions, has been a success 
_ and promises good results. We FO: 


. Pastoral Methods 


Rey. E. W. Bishop, minister to South Church, 
Concord, is conducting a daily Bible class of 139 
who have enrolled and promise to read daily. His 
method is to print each week on a page of his church 
calendar the references for daily reading, with 
> questions and brief exposition. The present course: 
on the History of Israel, will cover eight months, 
A set of test questions is prepared on each book 
studied. 

. The list of subjects for the first quarter of the 
year, to be discussed by representatives of the 
ous yocations before his Men’s Conference, is 


we 


2 _ TT PAYS 
To Know Facts About Coffee. 


« 


) When man takes properly selected food and 
k Nature will most always assert herself 
rebuild the structure properly. 
“From my earliest remembrance I was a 
nfirmed coffee drinker,’ writes a gentleman 
m Marshallville, Ga., “taking two cups at 
ly every meal. While at college I became 
nervous, dyspeptic, irritable and unfit 
btadd Mult meribated it largely to coffee, 

did not stop its use. 

When I was married I found my wife was 

d the same way, and we decided to 
im Food Coffee. My wife made the 
ccording to directions and we found 

We used it pe batvely for the 

f: and the taste of ordinary 
3 eful to both of us. 

id a distinct gain in health. 
Postum does not cause a feeling 
% Or nervousness, while the 

even for one meal has dis- 


rope) 


soffee with none of its in- 
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exciting much interest and bringing the men together 
in mutual appreciation and knowledge. It is so 
suggestive that we append it: 


The Vocation of a Minister, The Practice of Law, 
Reporting for a Newspaper, The Field of a Chemist, 
Dentistry as a Profession, The Problems of a State 
Institution, A Teacher’s Calling, Civil Engineering, 
The Life of the Physician, The Toil of the Artisan, 
Banking, Life on the Farm. 


+ 


From the Nashua Watchtower 


The brief service which Rev. G. L. Merriam, for- 
merly of Lowell, Mass., has rendered the chureh in 
Pelham shows what can be accomplished in a little 
country town by the use of modern progressive 
methods. In the schools, in the Endeavor Society 
and in other lines of effort Mr. Merriam has been a 
great force, awakening the whole community to 
new activities. The church seems to be thoroughly 
alive and is in a fine condition for a new pastor. 

The various churches in this section of the state 
are trying to make the most of the year’s begin- 
ning to secure a spiritual advance. Meetings for 
the Week of Prayer were well attended, and in 
some places a peculiar feeling of brotherhood 
among Christians prevailed. The church at Am- 
herst, with its remodeled and newly dedicated 
house of worship, has taken a fresh lease of life, 
and promises, under the leadership of its efficient 
pastor, Rev. A. J. McGown, who has been settled 
in this fine old town for almost a score of years, to 
move vigorously forward in the way of spiritual at- 
tainment. This is a remiader that three Congrega- 
tional ministers in this immediate vicinity were in- 
stalled in their present pulpits nearly twenty years 
ago, so that they may well be regarded as “old set- 
tlers.”’ C. R. 


A Quasi-Probationary System 


Two years ago the church in Littleton, N. H., 
adopted a rule requiring all seeking admission on 
confession to make public avowal of their faith by 
baptism—or, if already baptized, by an equivalent 
ceremony—six months or more beforehand. The 
test of time is favorable to the new arrangement. 
It has the practical advantages of the probationary 
system without the suggestion to the beginner 
that his new life is only an experiment. The stony 
soil growths are generally withered in half a year, 
and the church is not encumbered with their dry 
and troublesome stalks. To the products of the 
good soil the dignity of the Christian life is only en- 
hanced by the double ceremony. The form for re- 
ceiving the candidates at the end of the six months 
period is more or less similar to that used with 
those coming in by letter. Besides its service as a 
testing and sifting system, it is believed that this 
arrangement has much promise of bringing into 
open allegiance many who are Christians at heart, 
but who for reasons, bad or good, will not join the 
church, including perhaps not a few who are ex- 
eluded from full fellowship by creedal difficulties. 

Ww. 


A Centennial in the North 


A hundred years ago a church was founded at 
Colebrook on the upper Connecticut, not far from 
the Canadian line, which has done good work and 
sent out vigorous representatives, particularly into 
the West. Owing largely to changes in constitu- 
ency it has not grown much in numbers. Last 
month it celebrated successfully its centennial an- 
niversary, the pastor, Rey. 8. R. Smiley, reading a 
historical sketch and neighboring clergymen of 
various denominations bringing or sending greet- 
ings. Former ministers and friends also sent let- 
ters of reminiscence and good will. Rev. C. H. 
Gleason, the late pastor, made a biographical ad- 
dress. Rev. H. R. McCartney of West ~tewarts- 
town preached on the progress of the ehureh during 
the past century, and Rey. E. R. Stearns on the 
words addressed to Moses, “Bid the people that 
they go forward.” c. 


A Treasury of Wisdom 


Our office equipment has been enriched by the 
receipt of The Lockhart Calendar, a collection of 
excerpts from the sermons of Dr. B. W. Lockhart, 
pastor of Franklin Street Church, Manchester. It 
would be difficult to make a collection stronger in 
point of insight, originality or mental stimulus even 
if one could draw from the world of literature. This 
one is the more notable as being the work of one 
man. Itis issued by the Y. W. C. A. of Manchester. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


Fer the Human Body in Health and 
Se Disease. 


The meiition of sulphur will recall to 
many of us \he early days when our 
mothers and eYitidimothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulpnpr and molasses every 
spring and fall. _ 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and citre-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. “s 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowaaays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late-coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. , 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and im- 
purity of ordinary flowers of sulphur 
were often worse than the disease, and 
cannot compare with the medern concen- 
trated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly 
the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipa- 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
often surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any other form. Hesays: “ For liver, 
kidney and blood troubles, especially 
when resulting fromi constipation or ma- 
laria, I have been surprised at the results 
obtained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, 
In patients suffering from boils and pim- 
ples and even deep-seated carbuncles, I 
have repeatedly seen them dry up and 
disappear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physicians, 
yet I know of nothing so safe and reliable 
for constipation, liver and kidney trou- 
bles and especially in all forms of skin 
disease as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, Oe tnatticn and so-called blood ‘‘ puri- 
fiers”? will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 


HOOPING-CGOUGH 
nwo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


* Insures against 
Biliousness 


Has been regulating 

rebellious livers for 

more than 58 years. 
50c. and $1, 

At druggists or by mail. 


SEI 


THE TARRANT CO. 
Chemists, New York. 


Shepar 


Norwell an 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


mare >) a 
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A SPECIAL SALE OF 


Haffiiaway’s Cotton Underwear} 


INDORSED BY THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


This week we shall make the finest exhibition of this famous make ever shown in Boston, Guaranteed by the 
label made under perfect sanitary conditions by good help at fair wages, and free from the taint of the sweat shop. 


You Are Cordially Invited to This Sale 


Nightgowns, Hathaway cotton, high neck style, ruffle trimmed: 
all indorsed by the Consumers’ League . P y c . 1.00 


Nightgowns, Hathaway make, yoke with hemstitched tucks and 
embroidered edge; indorsed by Consumers’ League . . 1.50 


Nightgowns, Hathaway cotton, several styles, daintily trimmed 
with embroidery, ribbon and beading; ‘all indorsed by ‘Con: 
sumers’ League . : : 4 : . X é‘ . . 2.00 


Nightgowns, IHathaway long cloth, yoke with dainty embroidery 
and beading; indorsed by Consumers’ League ‘ : . 2.98 


Drawers, Hathaway cambric, wide rufile with hemstitched 
tucks, odd lot; indorsed by Consumers’ League. Spécial for 
thissale . F ; ; 4 i ; aa | 4 . 89e 


Drawers, Hathaway cambric, wide ruffle with insertion and 
edge of Point de Paris lace; indorsed by Consumers’ League. 
Special for this sale Pes : > 12S 


Drawers, Hathaway cotton, rufile of embroidery with tucks; 
indorsed by Consumers’ League ‘ 7 ‘ : F . ise 


Corset Covers, Hathaway cotton, tight fitting, high neck style, { 
rufile trimmed; indorsed by Consumers’ League . é . 80¢ 


Corset Covers, Hathaway nainsook, French style, daintily 
trimmed with lace, ribbon and beading; indorsed by Consum- 
ers’ League . 5 2 4 4 ‘ : ° “ K . We 


Corset Covers, Hathaway nainsook or cambrie, several styles, _ 
lace or embroidery trimmed ; indorsed by Consumers’ League, 1. no 


Matched Sets of four pieces, Hathaway make, including nig 
gown, drawers, skirt and chemise, all elaborately trimmed 
lace, ribbon and beading; indorsed by Consumers’ 7 
Special for thissale. . . . . . 14.00 and 20.00 — 


Walking Skirts, Hathaway make, deep flounce with three inser- 
tions and ruflie of rose pattern lace; indorsed by Consumers’ =~ 
League. Special for this sale . . . f 4 . » «98 7 


Remington 
> Typewriter 

, Simple? Yes 

Sure? Yes 


Swift? Yes 
Strong? Yes 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, New York 


Lo keep the scalp healthy 
and the hair’ clean and 
sweet is a tnatter of first 


. ; ' 
Facial Soap. 
makes a perfectshampoo. 
Possesses peculiar prop- 
erties that put the scalp i 
in a condition of health. 
It cleanses and invigor 
ates the hair with 
destroying the natu 
gloss, leaves it” silky, 1 
smooth and bright. —_~ 


i ae 


CNN LIIES TMP ML BY TERT NT S* N Resse: 
a on re ~ -~ 


bury's Facial Powder 
Address Dept. 
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Annual Clearance Sale 
Of THE PILGRIM PRESS ‘ 


Odds and Ends, Roo ides, Shelfworn Rotka: Editorial Copies, etc. | 
Reduced to one-half and one-quarter of usual price 


In the list below the original price is first named, followed by a reduced price and postage required 


THEOLOGY 


BACK TO CHRIST: Some Modern Forms of Re- 
ligious Thought. Walter Spence. $1.00, now 
60 cts. Postage 7 cts. 3 copies. 

BENEDICTE, The Song of the Three Children. 
Illustrating the Power, 
of the Creator in his works. G. C. Child-Chaplin, 
M.D. $1.50,now 50 cts. Postage 10 cts. 4 copies. 

BEYOND THE STARS: Heaven, Its Inhabitants, 


Occupations and Life. Thomas Hamilton, D.D. 
$1.25, now 40 cts, Postage 8 cts. 

BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE BIBLE, THE. E. J. 
Hammond. New and Old Testament. 2 vols. 


$3.00, now $1 80. Postage 22 cts. 
CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS. 
$1.50, now 75 cts. Postage 10 cts. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE, THE: 
Live It. Rey. Floyd W. Tomkins. 765 cts., 
35cts. Postage 7 cts. 8 copies. 
CHRISTIAN PROFILES IN A PAGAN MIRROR. 
The late Joseph Parker, D. D. $1.50,now 90 cts. 
Postage 10 cts. 3 coples. 
CHRIST IN THE DAILY MEAL: or the Ordinance 
of the Breaking of Bread. Norman Fox, D.D. 
50 cts., now 25 cts. Postage 3 cts. 3 copies. 


3 sets. 


2 copies. 
What It Is and How to 


CHURCH IN RELATION TO SCEPTICS, THE. 
A. J. Harrison, D.D. $2.00, now 75 cts. Post- 
age 12 cts. 3 copies. 

CITY OF GOD, THE, ST. AUGUSTINE. $1.00, 
now 40cts Postage 10 cts. 

DIVINE ENTERPRISE OF MISSIONS, THE. 


Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. 
Postage 12 cts. 3 capies. 
DOCTRINE OF ST. JOHN, THE. 
Biblical theology. 
now 75 cts. 


$1.25, now 60 cts. 


An essay in 
Walter Lowry, M.A. §1.50, 
Postage 8 cts. 4 copies. 


A sketch of the first 


ARLY CHURCH HISTORY. Ys 
ot ar centyries. J. Vernon Bartlett, M.A. 40cts., 


f 


& 


/ GREAT 


20 cts. Postage 3 cts. 5 copies. 
TION OF THE SPIRITUAL MAN. Wm. M. 
gies $1.60, now 50 cts. Postage 10 cts. 1 copy. 

EXPANS!ON UNDER NEW WORLD CONDITIONS. 
Josiah Styéng, D.D. $1.00, now 60 cts. Postage 
8 cts.’ 6&opies. 

FAITH AND DOUBT IN THE CENTURY’S POETS, 
Richard C, Armstrong. $1.00 now 50cts. Post- 
age cts. 2 copies. 

GRACE ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF SIN- 
NERS. John Bunyan. $1.00, now 25 cts. Post- 

/age 8 cts. 3 copies. 

VALUE AND SUCCESS OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, THE. Rev. John Liggins. 75 cts., 
now 45cts. Postage 8 cts. 5 copies. 

GREEN’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. Revised and enlarged. 
85 cts., now 60 cts. Postage 5 cts. 2 copies, 

GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. Rev. 
Sidney L. Gulick, Missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. 
in Japan. $1.50, now 75cts. Postage 12 cts. 
10 copies. A very valuable summary of Christian 
progress in recent years with telling statistics. 

IN THIS PRESENT WORLD. 
$1.00, now 60 cts. Postage 8 cts. 10 copies. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LIFE OF JESUS. Rey. 
Alfred W, Anthony. $1.00, now 50 cts. Postage 
10 ects. 4 copies. 

MAKING OF A MISSIONARY. A story of mission 


work in China. Charlotte M. Yonge. $1.00, now 
50 cts. Postage 8 cts. 5 copies. 
MESSIAH OF THE APOSTLES, THE. Chas. A. 


Briggs, D. D. 
4 copies. 

MESSIANIC PROPHECIES IN HISTORICAL SUC- 
CESSION. Franz Delitzsch. $1.75, now 90 cts, 
Postage 10 cts. 2 copies. 

NEW ERA OF THE COMING KINGDOM, THE. 
Paper. Josiah Strong, D.D, 35 cts., now 20 cts. 
Postage 5 cts. 25 copies. 

NEW TESTAMENT EMPHASIZED, THE. Based 
on a study of the original Greek Text. Horace E. 
Morrow. $2.00, now 7Scts. Postage 12 cts. 2 
copies. 

OUR COUNTRY. Paper. Josiah Strong, D. D. 
80 cts., now 18 cts. Postage 5 cts. 7 copies. 

PELOUBET’S SUGGESTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS ON 
MATTHEW. $1.25, now 35 cts. Postage 12 ots. 
12 copies. 

PRACTICAL REPLECTIONS ON GENESIS, Pref- 
ace by Edward King, D.D. $1.75, now 75 cts. 
Postage 10 cts. 2 copies, 


$3 00, now 50 cts. Postage 15 cts, 


Order promptly from 


Beneficence and Design | 


James P. Cadman, | 


now | 


Geo. Hodges, D. D. | 


if the book is to be mailed 


THEOLOGY 


PRAYERS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR AND 

FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Chas. R. Baker, 
| D.D. $1.00, now 50 cts. Postage cts, 3 coples. 
| PROGRAMME OF CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER 


| 


ESSAYS. Henry Drummond. $1.00, now 60 cts. 
Postage 10 cts. 10 copies. 

PULPIT-AND THE PEWS, THE. Oberlin Lectures 
of 1892. Rev. David O, Mears, D.D. 
25cts. Postage 8 cts. 10 copies. 

RELIGION IN LITERATURE AND RELIGION IN 
LIFE. Stopford A. Brooke. 60 cts., now 25 cts. 
Postage 6 cts. 10 copies. 

RELIGIONS OF JAPAN, THE. Wm. E. 
D.D. $2.00, now 50 cts, 
copies. 

RELIGIOUS SPIRIT IN THE POETS, THE. 
Boyd Carpenter, D. D. $1.50, now 90 cts. 
age 10 cts. 

ROME, REFORII AND REACTION. Four Lectures 
on the Religious Situation by P. T. Forsyth, D. D. 
$1.50, now 90 cts. Postage 4cts. 4 copies. 

SPIRIT AND LIFE. E. J. Knowles. selections 
from Bible Readings. $1.00, now S0cts. Post- 
age 8 cts. 4 copies. 

STONES ROLLED AWAY, and Other Addresses 
to Young Men. Henry Drummond. $1.00, now 
60 cts, Postage 5 cts. 

| STORY OF JONAH, THE. Geo. J. Varney. 60 cets., 
now 25cts. Postage 3 cts. 3 copies, 

SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Geo. P. Fisher, D.D. $2.50, now $1.50. Post- 
age, 14 cts. 3 copies. 

TEN NEW ENGLAND LEADERS. 
Walker, $2.00, now $1.30. 
copies. 

THEISN. Beard Lectures-of 1876. Robert Fling, 
D.D. $1.50, now $1.00. Postage 10 ets. 2 
copies. 


Griffis, 


Ww. 
Post- 


Prof. 
Postage 15 cts. 


Williston 
10 


B. W. Bacon, D. D. 
20 ets. 
VICTORIOUS LIFE, THE. H. W. Webb-Peploe. 
Post-conference addresses at Northfield, 1895. 
$1.25, now 50 cts. Postage 10 cts. 2 copies. 
| WOMEN IN THE MISSION FIELD. A. R, Buck- 
land. 50 cts., now 25 cts. Postage 3 cts. 2 
copies. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


ADVENTURES OF LOUIS ROUGEMONT AS TOLD 
BY HIMSELF. Experiences in unexplored parts 

| of Australia. 46 illustrations. $2.00, now 75 cts. 
Postage 20 cts. 2 copies. 

CHAUNCY MAPLES, BISHOP OF SIKOMA. A 
sketch of his life with selections from his letters 
by his sister. §2.50, now $1.25. Postage 12 cts. 
1 copy. 

| CHINA IN CONVULSIONS. Rey. Arthur H. Smith, 

| D.D. 2 vols. Probably the most complete and 


$2.00, now $1.25. Postage 


written. 
5 sets. 
CROMWELL’S PLACE IN 
delivered in University of Oxford. 
Gardiner. $1.00, now 60 cts, 
3 copies. 
| ENGLAND IN THE 19TH CENTURY. C. W. Oman, 
| Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. $1.25, now 
50 cts, Postage 8 cts. 4 copies. 
FROM HOWARD TONELSON, Jobn Knox Laugh- 
ton, M. A., with portraits and maps. $3.50, now 
| $1.50. Postage 22 ets. 2 copies. 
| GLADSTONE, STATESMAN and SCHOLAR. David 
| Williamson. With many portraits and fllustra- 


$5.00 net, now $3.50. Postage 45 cts. 
HISTORY. 6 Lectures 
Prof. S. R. 
Postage 6 cts. 


tions. $2.00,now $1.00. Postage 20 cts. 2 copies. | 


HERO PATRIOTS OF THE 19TH. CENTURY. 

| Kdgar Sanderson, M.A. $1.50, now 75 cts. 

; Postage 12 cts. 2 copies. 

| LEAVES FROM JULIANA H, EWING’S CANADA 

HOME. $3.00, now $1.00. Postage 14 cts. 

2 copies. 

| LETTERS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI TO 

| WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 1854-1870. $4.50, 

| now $2.00. PoStage 22 ets. 2 copies. 

LIFE STORY OF ANER, THE. An allegory: 
Frederle W. Farrar. 60 cts., now 25 cts. Post- 

| age 4 cts. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon St., Boston’ 


60 cts , now | 


Postage 15 cts. 2 | 


TRIPLE TRADITION OF THE EXODUS, THE. , 


able account of the recent troubles that has been’ 


| SIELANKA, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND HIS TIMES; Social, 
Religion and Political Life in the 17th Century. 
G. Holden Pike. $1.50, now 75 cts. Postage 
12 cts. 3 copies. 


| PERSONAL OPINIONS OF BALZAC, Katherine 


Prescott Wormeley. 
15 ets. 2 copies. 
PRACTICAL LIFE WORK OF HENRY DRUIIMOND-. 
With an introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. 
$1.00 net, now 75 cts. Postage ll cts. 10 copies. 

SUCCESS AND ITS ACHIEVERS. Wm.M. Thayer. _ 
Lives of Kminent Men. $1.50, now 50 cts, — 
Postage 10 ets. 2 copies. 


FICTION AND MISCELLANY 


BACK TO THE SOIL, or From Tenement House — 
to Farm Colony. A circular solution of an angu- — 
lar problem. Bradley Gilman. $1.50, now 50 cts. 
Postage 12 cts. 10 copies. ‘ 

BLUE SHIRT AND KHAKI, a Soldier Experience 
in the Boer War. $1.50, now 75 cts. Postage 
10 cts. 4 copies. 1 

BULLET AND SHELL. Major Geo. F. Wiliams. — 
$1.50, now 75 cts. Postage 15 cts. 2 copies. & 

CAPTAIN RAVENSHAW. Robt. Nielson Stephens. ; 
$1.50, now 50 cts. Postage 12 cts. 6 copies. 

CLEAR SPEAKING AND GOOD READING. Arthur ; 
Brownell, M.D. 90 cts., now 35 cts. Postage : 
6 ets. 4 copies. , 

FAME AND FICTION: f 
popularities. E. A. Burnett. 3 
Postage 10 cts. 3 copies. j 

GOLD SEEKING ON THE DALTON TRAIL, Arthur — 
R. Thompson. Fully illustrated. $1.50, now 
80 cs. Postage 15 cts. 5 copies. 

HISTORY OF SCULPTURE, Marquand & Froth- 
ingham. $1.50, now 75 cts. Postage 18 cts. 

F, 8S. Giles. ‘91. 25, P 


$1.50, now 75 cts. Postage 


a 


An inquiry into certain 
$2.00, now $1.00. 


4 copies. 

INDUSTRIAL ARMY, “THE. 
now 35cts. Postage Sects, 2 copies. 

INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. Arthur Fair- 
banks. $1.50, now 85 cts. Postage 10 cts. 6 
copies. 

JEFFERSON WILDRIDER. Elizabeth Glover. 
$1.25, now 60 cts. Postage 10 ets, 3 copies.- 

JUSTICE. Edmond Kelly, M.D. In “ Human Evo- 
lution’ Series. $1.60, now 90 cts. Postage 
12 cts. 4 copies. 

KELEA, THE SURF RIDER: A Romance of Pagan 
Hawaii. A. S. Twombly. $1.50, now 95 ¢ts. 
Postage 10 cts. 7 copies. , 

LONGMAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL READER FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA. Compiled _by J. R. Whitton. 
80 cts., now 40 cts. Postage 7 ets. : 

MOCK ESSAYS AND CHARACTER SKETCHES. — 
$1.75, now 50 cts, Postage 12 cents. 2 copies. 

MUSIC AND ITS MASTERS. O. B. Boise. © por- 
traits. $1.50 net, now $1.00. Postage 10 ets. 
2 copies. ‘ 1 

NATIONAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, Gilbert 
White. Editorial notes by Grant Allen. $1.50. 
net, now $1.10. Postage 15 ets. 1 copy. ‘ 

PAN MICHAEL, Henryk Slenkiewicz. $1.00, now 
40 cts. Postage 14 cts. 2 copies. 

PARABLES FROM SCHOOL AND HOME, Wendell — 
P. Garrison. Fully illustrated, $1.26, now 60 cts. 
Postage 10 cts. 2 copies. 

ROCKHAVEN. Chas. Clark Munn. SLAG now 75 
cts. Postage 12 cts 10 coples. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Mrs. Jameson. — 
$2.50, now $1.50, Postage 15 ets. 2 copies: 

Henryk Sienkiewiez, $2.00, now 75 
cts. Postage 20 cts. 2 copies. 

STATE, THE: Its Nature, Origin and Function. 
Anh address by L. T. Chamberlain. 50 ets., now — 
25 cts. Postage 3 cts. 4 copies, 

TRUSTS, THE. What can we do with them? 
What can they do with us? Hon. Wm. M. 
$1.26, now 75 cts. Postage LO ets. 5 copies. 

WITH FIRE AND SWORD, Henryk Sienklewtlez. 
$1 00, now 40 cts, Postage 16 ets. 3 copies. 

WORLD BEAUTIFUL, THE. Lillian ow 
series, $1 00, now 40 cts, Postage 8 ets, 1. 
Second series. Same price, 2 

ZOE. Author of “ Miss Toosey’s 
now 25 cts. Postage 6 cts. 6 


on Mellin’s Food because it con- 
necessary to make sound, healthy 


10US BOARD.—Talking about the advan- 
owning a historic dining table, we venture 
l the attention of our readers to a really 
ttern of the 18th century period which 
von sale at the Paine Furniture Warerooms 
described in another column of this paper. 


to ¢ 


ENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON, TOURS, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CoMPANY.— 
n-day tours, including hotel accommodations, 
en route, allowing longer stay in Washington 
d stop-over at Ba.timore, Philadelphia and New 
rk, will leave Boston under the Personally-Con- 
cted System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
23, Feb. 6 and 27, March 13 and 27, April 10 
24, and May 8. Itinerary of Tourist Agent, 
5 Washington Street, Boston. 


_ Tae OVERLAND LimiTED.—Most luxurious train 
inthe world. Less than three days from Chicago 
California via Chicago & North-Western Ry., 
ving Chicago daily, 8 Pp. M., electric lighted 
ghout; compartment and drawing-room 
eping cars, observation, buffet, library and 
ing cars through without change. All the lux- 
es of modern travel. For tickets, reservations 
full particulars apply to your nearest ticket 
t, or address W.B. Kniskern, Passenger Trafic 
ager, 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


NV ALESCENOB.—Convyalescence issometimes merely 
parent, not real, and especially is this true after suc 
eases as "hg eee ep typhoid fever and the grip. To 
ke it real and rapid, there is no other tonic so highly 
e recommended as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This great 
dicine cleanses and renews the blood, strengthens all 

“yes and functions, and restores health. Take 
od’s. 


Religious Notices 


igious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
+» published under this heading at ten cents a oe 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
ons in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


\MERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
prove the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus- 

ns chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
omes and boar houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels 
blishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


» Boat. 
tributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
ittances of same are. requested to be made direct to 
main office of the society at New York. 
- Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev, W. C. STITT, Secretary. E . 
W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 


| Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding jive lines (eight 
's to the line), cost cntatbers Jifty Bi toon insertion. 
onal lines ten cents each per insertion. 


eopticon for Sale. A good complete outfit in 
e order. Darlot lens, dissolving key, 2 screens. 

thing ready for immediate use. Alsothree to four 
ed views. Seiling out at a low price on account of 
ith. Address Box 115, Oxford, Mass. 


oard and Care. A nervous inyalid, or a con- 

ent, can obtain board in a private family, with 
A gpl tw il experienced care, in one of Boston’s 
‘tful edieal attendance included, if 


f rbs. 
d. Highest references. Address M. D. 4, care 
ngregationalist, 


8 . I 
ary, neither hashegrayhair, Address * Ready’ 5, 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


hing Features of the 


UAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


are the ‘* Self-Collecting 
Tray” and ‘Instantaneous 
Fitler.”’ Bestsystem forlarge 
- Sort churches. Send for trial outfit 
--F —o® for your next communion. Ad 
; dress THOMAS COMMUNION 
‘Box 332, Lima, 0 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Avenue, New York 


* 


standards, best teachers 
day and mht; boatin 
ia. Next semester opens Feb. 5. 
NT BLACKMAN, Pu. D., President. 
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C. H. Merrill, D. D. 169 
The Forward Movement 169 
A Strong Sunday School Worker Secured 169 
Two Valued Laymen Gone 170 
Renewed Life at Westfield and Troy 170 
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Oberlin Chapel Burned 152 
Two Diamond Anniversaries in Connecticut 173 
Northern California 174 
The Detroit Sisterhood of Churches 175 
One Man vs. the Rank and File 175 
LETTERS: 
In and Around Chicago 150 
In and Around Boston 168 
In and Around New York 174 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
The Boston Congregational Club’s Annual 150 
English and American Women Confer 150 
Our Readers’ Forum 155 
Closet and Altar 167 
Christian News from Everywhere 167 
Home Missionary Fund 170 
Meetings and Events to Come 170 
Deaths 170 
Record of the Week 171 
Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 172 
Missionary Service for February 172 
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Pilgrim Songs 


How this New Sunday Schoot 
Hymnal impresses a Massachusetts 
The following letter comes 


. 


Mr. J. H. Tewkspury—Dear Sir: 


I have been ¢xamining and enjoying the 
scopy of Pilgrim Songs No. 2 which I bought 
some time ago and caanot refrain from send- 
ing you a word of commendation—perhaps I 
had better say of congratulation, that the Pub- 
lishing Society has been able to issue a book 
of such value. It is a joy to find such a book 
in existence, after the depressing experience 
of searching for something even passable 
amid the mass of productions whose words 
are’ doggerel and whose music is jingle. 

I cannot help thinking that you are doing a 
valuable work of education, and distinctly 
helping to raise the standard of taste among 
our churches by this publication. There must 
surely be an increasing number of people who 
will choose these beautiful hymns and tunes 
in place of the weak sentimentality in music 
and verse which has heretofore been offered 
them. Sincerely yours, 

CHARLES A. BRECK, 
Pastor Cotuit Congregational Church. 


A Sample Copy sent for examination to any Pastor, 
Superintendent or Chorister. 
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The Background 
of Mystery - 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


In neat booklet form, cloth bound, uniform 
with Gladden’s “Practice of Immortality.” 


25 cents net, postpaid 


This is regarded as one of the most pro- 
found and helpful sermons ever delivered by 
the great Brooklyn pulpit orator. It shows “ 
clearly why many things which are unques- 
tionably true do not admit of full explanation 
or proof. 
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PROF. FRANK K. SANDERS 


the well-known teacher, writer and lecturer 
on Biblical subjects, and Dean of Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School], writes thus about 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER 


“J wish to congratulate the society on the 
high standard and uniform excellence of 
The Pilgrim Teacher. Congregational 
schools which follow the International Lessons 
surely haye no excuse for going to other 
publishers for their literature. As a manual 
of genera] suggestiveness to superintendents f 
and teachers, whatever the lessons may be, 
it has very real value. 

FRANK K, SANDERS.” - 


Do the teachers in your Sunday school have 
the Pilgrim Teacher? Ought they not to have ‘ 
it for 19032 The cost is 10 cents per quarter 
in clubs, and a sample is free. 
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( A clean, vigorous shampoo, } met 
: with an abundant lather of | : 
4 Ivory Soap, is delightful and | : 

‘ refreshing. It cleanses the : 

4 scalp, removes dandruff and - 

leaves the hair glossy. }: 

: IT FLOATS. df 
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yp The New Secretary 37 Cobb of the Church 
_ Building Society has been found, of whose 
7 fitness there can be no question. Dr. 
¢ Richards has spent nearly all his public 
life with two of our most important 
, _churches—at Madison, Wis., where after 
@ service of about twenty-three years his 
Baticic, with great reluctance, surrendered 


t ' The A successor to Dr. L. 
a 
{ 


- ‘him in 1890 to the First Church in Phila-: 


_ delphia, his present pastorate. During 
all his ministry Dr. Richards has in a 
large and valuable way served the whole 
a artastion, He has enriched the wor- 
ie gebip of the churches, through the hymn- 
_ book which bears his name, which is 
used in many of them. He has given 
‘much of his time as an officer of state 
and national denominational organiza- 
| tions and has been director of our Home 
ie _ Missionary Society. He knows the con- 
_ dition and needs of the churches. He 
4 has the confidence of all who know him, 
and will gain it wherever he becomes 
_ known. We suppose that his way of 
winning friends wherever he goes, while 
-Temaining true to his own convictions, 
_ is as much a natural and inherited gift 
@8 an acquired possession, but in either 
_ case it is a most valuable qualification 
_ for the secretaryship of a national be- 
 neyolent society. Dr. Richards has the 
h health and vigor indicated in the por- 
' trait which appears on our cover page, 
_ and we look for a ‘continuance of the 
f prosperity of the Church Building So- 
eer his administration. 
3 
% 


. The meeting held in the Old 
I eee South Church, Boston, last 
Sunday evening in the in- 
i. terest of the International Institute for 
_ Girls in Madrid, Spain, was remarkable 
Bor the array of men enlisted in its be- 
) half as speakers and the unity of their 
Berton ts as to the rare opportunity 
which the institution, if it is adequately 

_ supported financially, cah now seize. If 
- this is done it will transform both the 
ideals of Spanish womanhood and educa- 
tion and the attitude of Spain toward 
the United States. Rey. Dr. A. J. Ly- 
_ man of Brooklyn and Rey. Thomas Van 
_ Ness of Boston testified to what they 
had seen recently with their own eyes 
of the service the school is rendering ; : 
and Presidents Eliot of Harvard, Tucker 
of Dartmouth and Rev. Dr. Edward Ev- 
srett Hale urged generous action in be- 
of a splendid pioneer institution and 

@ noble woman—Mrs. Alice Gordon Gu- 
ick—whose rare personality and conse- 
on made her- so conspicuous as a 
pader. Dr. S. B. Capen, president of 
the International Institute, set forth the 


and Christian World 


needs of the work and asked for aid in 
raising $59,347, the sum required to erect 
a much needed building on the new prop- 
erty just acquired in Madrid. About 
$17,000 were pledged and a large collection 
also was taken. There has rarely been a 
meeting in this city, which supports so 


‘generously this kind of-work, that has.rep- 


resented so much in the way of Christian 
earnestness. 
needed. The case is as plain as any ever 
brought to the attention of the generous- 
hearted American people. It is, as Dr. 
Lyman said, the finest piece of interna- 
tional courtesy possible anywhere in the 
world today. 


The distinguished com- 
mittee appointed to for- 
mulate a plan for “an 
educating memorial” of the late Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer has reported, 
after consultation with many persons, 
suggesting contributions to the amount 
of $425,000... It is to be distributed among 
the institutions in which Mrs. Palmer 
was particularly interested, or with which 
she had been closely identified—Welles- 
ley, Radcliffe, the University of Michi- 
gan, Chicago University and certain of 
the Massachusetts normal schools. Only 
$13,000 of it would be applied to memori- 
als in the form of portraits or busts of 
Mrs. Palmer, the greater part being des- 
ignated as best spent by the endowment 
or enlargement of professorial fellow- 
ship and scholarship funds. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars is sug- 
gested as being needed for endowment 
of the presidency at Wellesley and $15,- 
000 as a contribution to the new building 
of the International Institute for Girls 
at Madrid. The committee included 
W. Murray Crane, ex-governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Presidents Eliot of Harvard 
and Tucker of Dartmouth and Richard 
Watson Gilder, editor of the Century 
magazine. It has had faith to believe 
that friends of higher education of 
women here and abroad will respond to 
a large plan to commemorate worthily a 
distinguished figure in the history of 
American education, and a noble woman, 
Donors are left free to choose among a 
large number of worthy objects, and the 
committee, having done the duty as- 
signed to it, will now leave to the pub- 
lic the privilege of giving as it sees fit, 
whether in large or small amounts. It 
is planned to form state and local com- 
mittees to take up the work of gathering 
in such contributions as may be offered. 
Correspondence on the matter may be 
addressed to Mr. L. K. Morse, 4 Liberty 
Square, Boston. 


The Alice Freeman 
Palmer [Memorial 


No further argument is, 
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Event and Comment 


The American Board 
officers and committees - 
have never had a more 
fruitful conference 
than that in Boston last week Wednesday 
and Thursday. To it came the officers on 
the ground, members of the Prudential 


The American Board 
Vigorously Planning 
an Advance 


‘Committee and of the co-operative com- 


mittees in Chicago and New York, the 
district secretaries and representatives 
of the Woman’s Board, as well as a few 
others, like Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of 
Detroit, who are deeply interested in the 
work of the Board. President Capen and 
Dr, Barton had prepared a list of twenty- 
four topics relating to financial matters, 
the responsibilities of corporate members, 
the forward movement, the best use of 
literature, and other aspects of the prob- 
lem before the Board. Never has there 
been so frank and full a discussion of 
these important questions. The entire 
emphasis was laid upon the need of culti- 
vating the home field more thoroughly 
with a view to increasing the reyenues of 
the.organization. The corporate members - 
in each state will be asked to assume more 
responsibilities, and probably at the next 
annual meeting the first step will be taken 
to increase the corporate membership: 
from 350 to 500. 


The tall, slight form of Rev. 

ayy! Angeles do ‘Asa Bullard, with his kindly 

shade ta face, will not soon be forgot- 
ten in Boston, or indeed in New England, 
over which he traveled for many years. 
Fifty-four years he was officially con- 
nected with the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. After his. 
death, in 1888, the Congregational Super- 
intendents’ Union of Boston and vicinity, 
under the suggestion of Mr. William H. 
Emerson of Cambridge, who was also its 
treasurer, undertook to raise a memorial 
fund, the income to be expended in the 
Sunday school missionary work of the 
society, with which Mr. Bullard had been. 
so long connected. This fund was made: 
over to the society in 1898, with the un- 
derstanding that it was to be retained 
until it should reach the sum of $10,000, 
after which the income should be used by 
the society as suggested and applied 
toward the salary of a missionary to be 
known as the Asa Bullard missionary. 
The fund has now reached the point 
which was designated, and since the first 
of January the income from it has gone 
into the missionary treasury. From & 
special bequest, also secured to the soci- 
ety by Mr. Emerson, about $750 have been 
added to the fund. Mr. John T. Percival 
of Eastern Washington has been ap- 


pointed as the Asa Bullard missionary,. 


- best of what is to be. 
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and the income of this money will go 
toward his support. We are sure that 
many will be interested to know that Mr. 
Bullard’s name will still be connected 
with the work to which he gave his life, 
and in which his influence is still felt. 


Dr. Donald of Trinity 
Church, Boston, in 
addressing a com- 
pany of theological students the other 
evening, dwelt on two simple thoughts 
so impressively that they seemed like a 
new revelation. Whatever else of learn- 
ing, or eloquence, or church machinery the 
clergyman may haye, he must know God 
at first-hand, or fail. It was that which 
gaye power to the speaker’s great prede- 
cessor at Trinity. Behind his presence, 
his speech, his sympathy, the people 
felt sure that Phillips Brooks was ac- 
quainted with God. The other thought 
was the hearty acceptance of the fact 
of a miracle of grace. It may be called 
“‘conversion,” or by any other theolog- 
ical name, but there must be a thorough 
recognition of the supreme fact of a 
divine help that makes it possible for 
man to take the chance of the heredity 
and enyironment of which scientists make 
so much, and become a new creature. 
To this element in the faith and preach- 
ing of his neighbor and friend, Dr. Gor- 
don, the speaker attributed in large 
measure his power and success. The 
pulpit needs to urge again, as once it 
did, Paul’s great doctrine of working 
out our salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, because God worketh in us to will 
and to do. Such seed-thoughts as these 
may well be studied upon by other than 
ministers, as a stimulus to spiritual 
growth and power. 


Secret of Power for 
Ministers—and Others 


aD President Eliotof Harvard, 
bey aupremecy at Cleveland, and Presi- 
dent Tucker of Dartmouth, 

at Boston, last week said substantially 
the same thing in addresses to alumni 
of their respective institutions. They 
declared that educated men would lead 
in the future, in government, business, 
society—in the world’s progress in civili- 
zation. This perhaps would seem to be 
self-evident had it not so often been as- 
serted that the higher education handi- 
caps young men in their struggle for suc- 
cess in practical affairs. But those who 
haye gained wealth without, having had 
the advantages of college training appear 
to believe in its great importance, judg- 
ing by the amounts they are giving to 
provide it. President Eliot showed that 
four new professions have developed in 
recent years, in addition to the ministry, 
law and medicine. President Tucker 
said that the present world is the schol- 
ar’s world. While men of great will 
power seem to grasp and master it, the 
scholar reaches out beyond them, Those 
who make quick and strong combinations 
in business find-that they soon fall into 
blunders unless they pause to ask the 
scholar the way. Education is incorpo- 
rating the best of what has been into the 
Christian men and 
women ought not to need argument to 
prove these statements. If Christianity 
is to be supreme in our country it will 


_ be through the supremacy of Christian 


education. To provide it, to put it within 
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the reach of all classes in all sections of 
the land and to make it the best possible 
is the highest privilege of workers for 
Christ. 

The annual public 
meeting of the New 
England Sabbath 
Protection League will be held at Park 
Street Church, Sunday evening, Feb. 15. 
Rey. Dr. E. E.. Hale, Bishop McVickar of 
Rhode Island, George E. McNeill, the 
labor leader, Rey. Dr. Reuen Thomas 
and Secretary Kneeland will speak. The 
annual report of the league shows that 
its eighth year has beena full one. Offi- 
cers of the State and Navy Departments 
have been called to task for infractions 
of what seem to the league proper con- 
duct on Sunday. Protest also has been 
filed against the use of Sunday as atime 
for counting votes by the city of Boston. 
The Longshoreman’s League has been 
aided in an effort to reduce Sunday 
labor. Legislation hostile to Sunday ob- 
servance introduced in the Massachu- 
setts legislature has been lobbied against 
and in the main defeated, Governor 
Crane contributing his share. Legisla- 
tors who have voted wrong haye been 
held up to the gaze of their constituents 
with wholesome results. Lynn and Fall 
River have been purged of vulgar and 


A Good Year’s Work 
for Sabbath Protection 


corrupting Sunday shows. 


The Congregational Ed- 
hy, gen, ee *r ucation Society falls into 

line with the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, and invites 
pastors to devote Sunday, Feb. 8, to the 
consideration of the need and place of 
Christian education in our national and 
religious life. The society issues this 
message to all Christian ministers: 


It is fitting that our denomination should 
align itself with the tens of thousands of 
young men and women in schools and col- 
leges throughout the world who feel the need 
of devoting one day in the year to prayer and 
meditation. This vast army of Christian stu- 
dents dedicating themselves in prayerful con- 
secration to the service of God is one of the 
most impressive facts of our day, and stirs 
the blood of every patriot and Christian. 
What it means for the future progress of the 
kingdom of Christ no one can foresee. We 
therefore call upon you to avail yourselves 
of the spiritual atmosphere of this day. We 
ask you to lead the thoughts of your people 
to the contemp'ation of the larger usefulness 
of Christian learning; to the duty of the 
chureb, to inculcate a love of learning; to 
beseech the Holy Spirit for a holy baptism 
on all who teach; to inspire the young with 
a love of the ideal and to provoke in all who 
pray the larger petitions for states and people. 


Those whose eyes are 

rong rastge of accustomed to sweep 
yee hoo the broad horizon of 
Congregationalism never lack for exam- 
ples to illustrate the folly of churches 
harboring as their pastors men who re- 
fuse to identify themselves with the reg- 
ular Congregational ministry, to submit 
their credentials to councils, or at least 
to associations, and to give opportunity 
for the inspection and approval of their 
former record. Wherever a minister re- 


fuses or neglects to do this, there is the. 


stronger reason for insisting upon it, and 
the church which fails to do so is inviting 
disaster, If these matters were faith- 
fully and promptly attended to, a large 
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percentage of distressing experiences 
would be avoided ; it is the frequent re- 
currence of these incidents which more 
than any other thing tends to discredit 
our order in our own eyes and in the eyes 
of our neighbors. 


— 


By a decision of the 
United States Suprem 
Court last week a state which declin 
to recognize the validity of divorces 
granted by such states as South Dakota, 
where the divorce is granted without 
bona jide residence, is acting within its 
tights in so legislating. This affects not 
only the Massachusetts party to the suit, 
and many other residents of Massachu- 
setts who with South Dakota divorces 
granted them have not hesitated to 
marry again, but it also warns citizens 
generally that the divorce industry of 
South Dakota and other loose common- 
wealths is one whose products must be 
carefully scanned if serious trouble is to 
be avoided later. In short, the decree 
deals a blow at a pernicious and lax ten- 
dency of our people, and, accentuating 
as it does the existence of varying stand- 
ards among the commonwealths, it has- 
tens the day of uniform Federal legis- 
lution on the matter of marriage and 
divorce. The day is coming when citi- : 
: 


A Federal Decree 


. 


a 


— > 


zens of this country will look back with 
amazement on the low state of ethical — 
sensitiveness and ordinary prudence : 
which tolerated such conditions as now 
exist. 


A treaty between Co- 
pean ns of Amer Jombia and the United 
. States was signed last 
week, which when ratified by the Senate 
and by the legislature of Colombia will 
put at the disposal and under the control 
of the United States a strip of territory 
in Colombia through which we will build 
what is known as the Panama Canal, con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
This negotiation has called for great tact 
and patience on the part of the President 
and Secretary Hay, the South American 
republic acting in a way that called for 
utmost forbearance by us if we were 
to gain the greater end at stake. We 
have to pay $10,000,000 in gold for the 
concession, and an annual rental of $250,- 
000, beginning nine years hence. The © 
delay in negotiating this treaty has been 
due more to difference of opinion as to 
the annual rental than to any other mat- 
ter. Since the Senate is sure to ratify 
the treaty, and the Colombian legislature 
quite likely to, it may safely be said now 
that the great enterprise to which we are 4 
committed is fairly under way. Its com- 
pletion will profoundly affect our own 
national destiny and that of other Powers 
facing the Pacific as well. 


The Alaskan Bound peek oh ~~ 
e askan 0 

in a Way of seman ait Seiad 
the United States and Great Britain, — 
signed a treaty last week which puts 
another signal triumph on Secretary 
Hay’s list of diplomatic achievements. 
Coming at a time when relations with 
Great Britain are somewhat strained 
over developments in the Caribbean Sea, 
and also because of clauses in the ne 
Cuban treaty thought to be prejudicial 


ee py 


e interests i in the West Indies, 
y omen to find Great Britain 


the J oint High Commission in 1899 re- 
, namely, the proposition that all 
erences between us relative to the 
skan boundary be submitted to arbi- 
on before a tribunal made up of six 
s, each nation naming three. The 
ute arises from Canada’s desire to 
in seaports on the Lynn Canal and 
volves final definition of the seacoast 
in southern Alaska. With this mat- 
adjusted between Great Britain and 
tselyes it is probable that other minor 
tters of dispute will be settled, and 
then we shall stand side by side 
for such developments of the fu- 
as may make necessary an actual if 
formal alliance in order that German 
ussian ambition may be thwarted. 


» 


Bishop Burgess of Long 
Island, speaking to the 
rch Club of New York last week, de- 
to enter into any movement to 
cha nge ‘the name of the Protestant Epis- 
copa | Church until that body has taken 
sition alongside of the Roman Cath- 
¢ Church on the divorce question. As 
jagnoses the condition of our national 
we are fast becoming corrupt by rea- 
of the laxity of our divorce legisla- 
: pele sentiment favoring stricter 


ore Reform 


ay hen Episcopal Church to con- 
with representatives of other bodies 
7 hristians has met during this month 


rohit” the Presbyterian Church 
) and the. Methodist Episcopal 
- There is said to have been en- 
mony of opinion on the principles 
ed if not on the details, and a de- 
rmina tion ““to-restore the religious 


. jown-town church holds many of 
m ; who have removed to more 
Siena districts. Cherished 
ef ae ve he has worshiped 

Lame But the suburban 


r i ahkatents are connected 


ore or less distant and dis- 


f building up a suburban 
re difficult than it used to 
3 ms. Many who re- 

poaniity are less 

r to seek church 

is "especially when 
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ni in ee way of musical 
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and other entertainments. Clubs and 
local literary, educational and philan- 
thropic organizations have multiplied in 
recent years on the outskirts of large 
cities. The church is by no means so 
prominent a social center as it was a 
generation ago. 

Some results of a recent study of a sub- 
urban district of Boston are enlightening 
on several points concerning the work of 
planting outlying churches. The north- 
ern part of Brookline is from four to five 
miles distant from Boston Common, has 
been mostly built up within the last 
dozen years, and is one of the most sub- 
stantial neighborhoods within easy ac- 
cess of the city. Leyden Congregational 
Church, in this district, is now about 
seven years old. Its pastor, Rey. Harris 
Ge-Hale, has visited and gathered statis- 
tics concerning the church relations of 
all» the families included within a terri- 
tory which may naturally be regarded as 
his parish. Of the 399 families in this 
district, 108 are Congregational, 90 Epis- 
copalian, 81 Unitarian, 18 Roman Cath- 
olic, 9 Jewish, 9 Christian Scientist, s 
Baptist, 6 Methodist, 6 Universalist. 
There were 57, families who frankly said 
they had no relations with any church, 
and the remaining 7 were scattered 
among yarious organizations. 

These facts offer important suggestions 
concerning suburban church extension. 
In the center of this Brookline district 
are an Episcopal and a Congregational 
church. On its western border is a Uni- 
tarian church and another on its eastern 
border. These four churches offer ample 
facilities for public worship to all the 
people of this region who desire them. 

The Episcopal church was the first to 
begin work here. Some effort toward 
public services was made by Congrega- 
tionalists, which was strenuously opposed 
by some Congregationalist leaders on the 
ground that there was no room for an- 
other church of that denomination. When 
the first steps were taken which resulted 


.in forming Leyden Church this opposi- 


tion became more insistent. Twenty-eight 
families from Congregational churches 
of Boston had already connected them- 
selves with the new Episcopal church. 
It is shown that Congregationalists are 
still more numerous in that section than 
those of any other denomination, and if 
to any denomination falls the right and 
duty to cultivate this field it is to the 
Congregational. Indeed, this obligation 
has existed for over ten years. There is 
little doubt that a similar preponderance 
of Congregational families exists in sey- 
eral other suburban fields, which, ‘if not 
too long neglected, would support strong 
Congregational churches. 

Some three or four years ago Dr. Lor- 
imer, who lived on the border of this 
district, publicly urged that Baptists 
should plant a church in it. Doubtless 
a more thorough acquaintance with the 
region, showing him that it contained 
only eight Baptist families, would have 
modified his judgment as to their duty. 

It is evident that territorial limits of a 


parish are growing to be less distinct, as _ 


means of communication with different 
sections are made easy and cheap. Ley- 
den Church has in its congregation 105 
families, but only fifty-seven of these live 


in the district above described. Nearly 
one-half its congregation live outside of - 


e 
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that district, and as many Congregation- 
alists living within it worship elsewhere. 

The number of those attending no 
church has increased rapidly in recent 
years, and it has become more diflicult to 
persuade them to acknowledge any re- 
sponsibility for public worship or definite. 
Christian service. While fifty-seven fam- 
ilies were willing to say that they had 
nothing to do with churches, probably as 
many more have hardly more than nomi- 
nal church relations.. They are numer- 
ous enough to maintain social life apart 
from the churches; ‘they are rich and 
increased in goods; opportunities for 
civic and philanthropic service are open 
to them, while the church has nothing to 
offer them which they cannot get else- 
where except: means of spiritual culture, 
and these do™ot appeal to them. 

The facts above given show that in Bos- 
ton, as no doubt in other New England cit- 
ies, Congregationalists continue to form 
a large, and, in many cases probably, the 
largest proportion of the influential and 
well-to-do citizens connected with any 
one denomination. If they will welcome 
their responsibilities as Christians, and 
act together and promptly, they can 
maintain their prestige and can influence 
for good as much as their fathers did the 
religious, civic and social life of New Eng- 
land. Intelligent co-operation in study- 
ing the religious conditions of communi- 
ties, such as is proposed by the church 
federation movement, would be of great 
assistance to all denominations in direct- 
ing them where to spend their energies 
to the greatestadvantages for themselyes 
and for the whole kingdom of God. 


Congregationalists as Educators 


The Puritans were the pioneers of 
American education. They believed that 
strong and worthy character was the 
fruit of clear knowledge of the truth, and 
they were willing to make large sacrifices. 
to give their children trained minds, en- 
lightened consciences and self-controlled 
wills. The accounts published on other 
pages of this paper show that this pur- 
pose is still strong among Congregation- 
alists, and no workers, we believe, appeal 
more effectively to their brethren for 
sympathy and support than these foun- 
ders of academies and colleges. 

- The object of these institutions is not, 
as some suppose, to make Congregation- 
alists. If it were, it would in many in- 
stances have failed. Rev. H. H. Proctorof 
Atlanta; speaking for Southern Negroes, 
lately said, “‘No other denomination has 
built so many excellent schools for us as. 
the Congregationalists, and no other lead- 
ing denomination has so few churches.” 
The object is to give young people educa- 
tion in sections which do not provide it 
for them, a better education, perhaps, 
than they or their parents are yet able to 
appreciate. It is denominational in the 
sense that Congregationalists help them 
to it and put on it the stamp of Christian 
character esteemed by the best citizens. 

The Western colleges are to be Congrega- 3 
tional in the sense that Yale, Dartmouth, 
Bowdoin and Amherst are, planted by 
Congregational money, prayer and labor 
and given to the country for the benefit 
of.all who will use it. 

What body can show worthier results 
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for its investments? We need only point 
to our history, to the men and women in 
our own land and in all lands who have 
lived and are living lives of noble service, 
who were trained in institutions planted 
by Congregationalists. Better results are 
demanded for the future and are possible, 
according as we have learned by experi- 
ence and according as the country expects 
more. 

Much of this work during the last cen- 
tury, especially in the decades when the 
country was making most rapid growth, 
was done through our Education Society. 
We are justly proud of its past. It is 
equipped and able to make a better rec- 
ord in the future. Never was the thirst 
for education more universal in our coun- 
try, never were educated men and women 
in greaterdemand. The simple and mat- 
ter-of-fact statements of those who are 
laboring to create worthy academies and 
colleges in the West and South will stir 
the enthusiasm of those who read them. 
Young and growing institutions most de- 
serve sympathy and help. They give high 
ideals, and knowledge and power to real- 
ize these ideals to those who otherwise 
would be deprived of them, Our Educa- 
tion Society deserves more generous sup- 
port than it has received, for the sake of 
our struggling brethren, of the rising 
generation, and of the place which our 
country is summoned to occupy .in the 
world’s work. - 


Germany and Venezuela 


As a matter of international law, and 
‘viewed on its technical side alone, Ger- 
many is probably within its rights in 
dealing as it has with Venezuela. Testi- 
mony differs as to responsibility for the 
bombardment of the fort at San Carlos, 
but accepting the German Foreign Offices- 
explanation that it was due to Venezue’ 
lan initiative, then the response of the 
German admiral to the attack was nat- 
ural and is defensible on technical 
grounds. 

American and British opinion, while it 
admits technical justification for Ger- 
many’s course, is severe in its condemna- 
tion of the policy viewed as a matter of 
prudence, whether looked at from’ the 
-standpoint of Germany or the other Pow- 
ers interested, including the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics, At a time when Mr. 
Bowen, acting for Venezuela and not for 
the United States, is in Washington en- 
deavoring to adjust the matter amicably 
and to provide for settlement of the 
case, either by the Powers themselves 
or by reference to The Hague Tribunal, 
it certainly seems inopportune for Ger- 
many to be as drastic as she has 
been. A foreign secretary who talks 
of the necessity of ‘“‘maintaining Ger- 
man prestige” cannot be oblivious of 
the dissatisfaction in Great Britain at 
the alliance which Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne have perfected between Great 


Britain and Germany, by which Great : 


Britain is as responsible technically for 
all that the German fleet has done in 
Venezuelan waters as if it had been done 
by the British fleet, nor unaware that 
those interested in provoking trouble 
between the United States and Germany 
will utilize present complications to bring 
‘to pass that which they desire. Nor can 
he be ignorant of or indifferent to the 
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revulsion of sentiment against Germany 
which recent happenings have caused in 
South America, and of the disastrous 
effect which such alteration of sentiment 
must have on German exports. 

Feeling in England adverse to the Brit- 
ish Ministry’s course runs high. As yet 
our executive and legislative representa- 
tives have been content to take Germany 
at her word as having no ulterior purpose 
and as sincerely desiring a peaceable set- 
tlement of the matter without showing 
any vindictiveness against Venezuela, or 
without any covert attack on the Monroe 
Doctrine. In the main our journals have 
been equally calm and unsensational in 
dealing with the matter; but candor com- 
pels the statement that both in official cir- 
cles in Washington and among citizens 
everywhere there is a restiyeness and 
distrust of German designs. How much 
of this is due to misapprehension, how 
much to colored and distorted news rela- 
tive to German affairs and policies dis- 
tributed by anti-German press agencies, 
and how much to justifiable distrust of 
Emperor William’s attitude toward the 
Monroe Doctrine, we shall not attempt to 
say definitely. 

Current reports of high-handed suppres- 
sion of speech in the German Reichstag 
and of the claims made by and for the 
kaiser for his sacrosanct character and 
his exemption from all parliamentary 
criticism of his acts or his words—these 
certainly do not improve the situation, 
however remote they may be from the 
case. They stir the blood of a people 
that long ago got rid of the divine right 
of kings theory of government, and they 
do nota little to engender a suspicious and 
belligerent mood among us. 

Up to date both our executive and our 
legislative representatives have been in- 
clined to err, if at all, on the side of 
patience, trusting that tact and diplo- 
macy will prove to be a solution of the 
vexed matter. They will have support 
so long as they do so, for the people of 
this country are lovers of peace and of 
peaceful methods of bringing things to 
pass. 


The Holy Spirit Our Comforter 
and Guide 


Our Lord’s identification of his work 
with that of his Father is shown in the 
differing forms in which John reports 
his promise of the coming of the Holy 
Spirit. Once itis ‘the Comforter whom 
the Father will send in my name,” and 
again, ‘‘But when the Comforter is come 
whom I will send unto you from the 
Father.” It is a too eager desire of 
definition which lingers over the ques- 
tion of method and never reaches to the 
Holy Spirit’s gracious work with men. 
One purpose sways the manifestation in 
humanity and the ministry of the per- 
petual presence who is our strength for 
overcoming, our teacher for truth, our 
anointing for service and our comfort in 
trial and weariness. ; 

The mission of the Holy Spirit to the 
world is first of all to bring home a sense 
of guilt. He speaks through conscience, 
convicting us of sin. He fashions in the 
souls of men ideals of conduct and of 
character which they are conscious they 
have never reached. He brings home the 
thought of judgment, waiting for its time 
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in patience, but sure to speak with full 
authority at last. It is the presence of 
the Spirit of God which makes man differ 
from the brute in the pregnant possi- 
bilities of his self-consciousness and his ] 
sense of unfulfilled obligation to the 
higher power. 

‘““What shall I do with such a pres- 
ence? How shall I escape from such an — 
accuser?”’ So long as we ask these ques- — 
tions in a spirit of fear, the work of the 
Holy Spirit is not done in our hearts. 
In the New Testament sense, we have — 
not received the Holy Spirit. When we 
turn to God for pardon and receive his 
Son as our representative and redeemer, 
the Spirit comes to do a different work. 
He reminds us of the work of Christ and 
enables us to see its meaning. He leads — 
us, according to our place in the progress | 
of the ages, our capacity and our need, © 
into all truth. He sustains and comforts © 
and enriches us that we may be the in- 
struments and joyful sharers of his work ~ 
of witness-bearing in the world. ‘ 

Weare too apt to look upon ourselves — 
as mere recipients when we repeat this 
article of the creed and think of all the 
Comforter, our advocate and teacher, — 
does in our behalf. We need to regard 
ourselyes as helpers of the Holy Spirit. 
He needs our hearts for his indwelling. — 
He needs our lives as witness to the work — 
of Christ. He needs our time and money 
as the lower means of his heavenly work 
with men. He teaches us intercession, 
that we may use it as a means of sharing — 
in the divine purposes. For him, through 
whom Christ is become our life compan- — 
ion, known as a friend knows his friend — 
in joyful experience, we are to choose ~ 
the good and refuse the evil; to walk as 
children of the Most High God, who have 
been sent for training and for testimony 
to this school of earth’s growth and 
trial. 


a 


In Brief 


Passengers on ships crossing the ocean now 3 
play chess matches, wireless telegraphy being — 
the means of communication. : 


It is not necessary for American Christians 


to goto Palestine in order to carry on a mis- — 


sion to the Jews. The largest Jewish eity in 
the world is the Jewish quarter of New York. — 


Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) has been — 
enamored of the custom in this country of 4 
having the national flag float over school-— 
houses, and he is urging that something of the 
kind be done in England. 


_—_— $ 

If, as is stated, a manuscript of the Penta-— 
teuch has been discovered bearing a date as 
early as 735 A. D., it antedates by almost a 
century the oldest Hebrew Biblical manu- 
script heretofore known to be in existence. 


The Church Temperance Society of New 
York city at its recent annual meeting re- 
ported a very successful and profitable year 
for its lunch wagons, which dispense food and 
non-intoxicating liquors amohg the people. 
The Squirrel Inn on the Bowery is still run at 
a slight loss, though its average receipts 
$1,000 a month. 


The American Missionary Association p 
poses to raise half a million dollars by dona- 
tions this year. Several churches already 
have set an example by largely increased 
tributions, The increasing demands of 
society’s work In Porto Rico, in the South 
in the West among the Indians and 
seem to its officers to make the advance 
imperative. ‘ 
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rly shown by Rey. C. H. Merrill on an- 
pees to be confusingly mixed up with 
ies, religion, precedent, legislation, the 
aloon, the Anti-saloon League and other ele- 
Pianta and forces, pro and con. A. majority 
next Tuesday on either side of the question to 
re ‘yoted on, so far as we can see, will be only 
one step toward straightening out a tangled 
 gondition. 


Ie y The Methodist denomination appears to be 
| the only one in this country which has made 
a great success in raising a Twentieth Century 
hank Offering. The Presbyterians attempted 

to imitate their Methodist brethren, but the 
| _ total amounts raised by them during the last 
| three years is little more than what was nor- 
; mallyexpected. And now the Christian world 
has become too familiar with the new century 
to find in its advent a great stimulus to giving. 


_ Secretary of State Hay in a recent tribute 
to President Roosevelt said of him, “He has 
_ the high ideal of public work set forth by the 
"greatest Teacher and Ruler that ever lived, 

-*Whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant;’’. and Baron d’Estournelles 
_ de Constant, member of the Chamber of Dep- 
 uties of France, in an article in the Revue 
Bleue says of President Roosevelt, ‘ He is' the 
veritable statesman of the twentieth century.” 


, It isa somewhat peculiar fact that none 
_ of the journals published by Protestant Epis- 
- copalian owners and representing in a way 
the Protestant Episcopal Church have com- 
mented editorially on the career and service 
of Phillips Brooks, at this time when so many 
adherents of that church and admirers of 
- Brooks in other communions have been com- 
Re ecmcrating the tenth anniversary of his 
_ death, and appraising him anew, in the 
perspective which a decade gives. 


} 
Ibe 
| 
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| In marked contrast to the American dispo- 
_ sition to give lavishly to educational institu- 
__ tions is the Englishman’s oversight of the 

ancient universities Oxford and Cambridge, 
the former being especially hard up. Its rey- 
nues from ancient sources are drying up and 
no new funds are coming in. Dr. Driver, for 

instance, is aghast at the resources and rich 
 gollections of some of our colleges and univer- 
sities in the new realm of comparative reli- 
gions contrasted with Oxford’s paucity. 


‘The Biblical World makes the sensible sug- 
ion that the American Revised Version of 
Bible should be distinguished from the 
sh Revised Version, as it is usually 
ed, by indicating the former with the ab- 
viation R. VY. (Am,) and the latter with 
'. (Br.), meaning the British Revised Ver- 
. In our columns the quotations used 
usually be from the R. V. (Am.) and we 
2 this version will generally be adopted in 
‘country wherever a more accurate trans- 
of the Bible is desired than the King 
‘Version. 


. Dr. Edward I. Bosworth, the newly 
d dean of Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
to a school of interpretation of the 
tures which is scholarly and at the same 
‘Christian and deyout. Our readers 
y week have an example of his work in 

pion the lessons on the Acts. It 

6 ing in attention, and we learn 
now and ‘then of persons who, after 
ipg read a single chapter, are careful not 

88 one thereafter. Oberlin Seminary 
the richer for the leadership of an able 
01 who is also: a wise scholar. 


ib <pom, Southern’ newspapers that 
of Mr. Lewis, a Negro grad- 
University Law School, as 
attorney in Boston, has 0s- 
sfaction in Massachu- 

is not white. Living right 
fon as we do, we should never 
1 of this dissatisfaction except for 


n exchanges. From all we can 
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learn, Mr. Lewis’s qualifications for the posi- 
tion are all white, except the color of his 
skin, and that, under the circumstances, {s an 
incident which naturally would not of itself 
attract much attention in Boston. 


’ That was a critical moment in one of the 
Boston churches the other morning when, 
just as the minister from a suburban town 
who had been invited to officiate was opening 
the service, a distinguished college president 
entered the chancel and directed his steps 
toward the minister’s room. _ His telegram 
accepting the invitation of the church had 
failed to be delivered, and so the church had 
two preachers available, but the college presi- 
dent, being the last to arrive, naturally and 
amiably gave way to his brother, took: his 
seat directly in front of the pulpit and became 
an interested auditor. He went home, how- 
ever, with his honorariwm in his pocket, just 
the same. 


It was in one of our strongest churches that 
the minister ventured the other day to express 
emphatically to his people his disapproval of 
their lack of a just and courteous sence of their 
responsibility. A missionary from China had 
been invited to speak at the morning service, 
and the announcement of the fact served to 
divert many of the usually large congregation 
to other places of worship, whereat the minis- 
ter rose to his full height and expressed him- 
self thus: “When a missionary of the Ameri- 
ean Board is invited to address you, this 
church ought to be filled from altar to vesti- 
bule. What do we now see—a thin, decimated 
congregation.” A good many ministers are 
often. confronted by a situation parallel to 
this, but not every one has ‘the courage to 
take it in hand so vigorously. 


Rey. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus is reported as 
having resorted to subterfuge to induce his 
congregation to leave the auditorium in Chi- 
cago on a recent Sunday. He suspected that 
the building was on fire and, wishing to avoid 
a panic, he is said to have told his hearers 
that he had suddenly been smitten anew with 
pain in his leg, and- would they please retire 
without further explanation or formal dismis- 
sion. This incident of course has furnished 
a sweet morsel for the casuists. Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull probably would say that Dr. Gun- 
saulus erred grievously; that better that he 
and all the audience should perish in flame 
and smoke than that there should be deflec- 
tion from truth, even an hair’s breadth. Of 
course it should be borne in mind that it is 
not unlikely that Dr. Gunsaulus did have the 
pain he described. 


A hearty “Thank you” to the generous 
Philadelphia gentleman who has responded 
so quickly to our wish, expressed in an ob- 
scure corner of the paper, that we had a little 
fund wherewith to meet the constant requests 
that The Congregationalist be sent to libraries 
and reading-rooms in connection with mis- 
sionary schools, to Y. M. C, A. outposts, Sea- 
men’s Bethels and to other Christian insti- 
tutions which want the paper and are not 
able to pay for it. We do not feel justified in 
taking the money subscribed for sending the 
paper to individual home missionaries for 
these other excellent purposes, but we can 
make good use of a number of dollars in the 


’ ways specified, as we have a large and increas- 


ing demand in that direction. For every dol- 
{ar contributed to this Special Call fund, we 
shall be glad ourselves to contribute an equal 
amount, 


The executive committee of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association has di- 
vided the entire field into nine districts. It 
has planned conferences for four of these 
districts, at Indianapolis, Oklahoma City, 
Philadelphia and Atlanta. The first three 
have been held during January, the fourth 
is to be held Feb. 3-5. Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Marion Law- 


rance, secretary, Rev. E. M. Fergusson, presi- 
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dent of the Field Workers’ Department and 
other members of the association are en- 
gaged in conducting the conferences, whose 
purpose is to promote efficient organization, 
the training of officers and teachers and the 
spiritual nurture of pupils. The meetings 
are so planned as. to make them accessible 
to Sunday school workers of large sec- 
tions of the country and cannot fail to in- 
crease their capacity and quicken their in- 
terest. 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


“TY think we may part [from one another} 
with the renewed conviction that the realest 
things in this world are personalities and the 
ideals which personalities cherish,’ were the 
striking words with which President Eliot of 
Harvard closed the memorable recent meeting 
held in memory of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
at which steps were taken to raise funds for a 
suitable memorial of her life and influence, 
Never have I attended a meeting or listened 
to speeches which so perfectly did what they 
were intended todo. We metina bare com-— 
mittee room, Business was reduced to a min- 
imum and what was done was unconven- 
tional.. The voice of a poet—Mr. Gilder’s 
poem in the February Century—took the place 
of the prayer of a priest—there were several: 
doctors of divinity and a bishop present. One 
after another men and women arose, and with 
deep emotion, with felicitous words and dis- 
criminating analysis, described the influence 
which Mrs. Palmer had had as an adminis- 
trator, adviser and friend, and as the incar- 
nation of the highest ideals of Christian 
womanhood, as those are understood in this 
land. Nothing extraneous came in to mar the 
total effect which President Eliot summed up 
so admirably in the sentence quoted above, 
We left the room awed, as if coming from the 
shrine of a saint. 

Pica 

This has all been revived by the contrary 
impressions of another memorial service, the: 
one held in Trinity Church last week on the 
tenth anniversary of Phillips Brooks’s death. 
There was the pomp and splendor of an ecele— 
siastical function, not without its jarring 
notes to both High and Broad churchmen. 
Abie and frank as was the address—it was 
not a sermon, no text being given—by Bishop 
Lawrence, it had in it matter of controversy 
compelling the hearer then and there to ques- 
tion its positions and thus transfer his atten- 
tion from the man described to the man de- 
scribing. As a statement of altered theolog- 
ical conditions in New England it was not- 
able, and it also was jast in its interpretation 
of some of Brooks’s qualities, but it fell short 
of being as great as the theme and the oppor- 
tunity. 

Certain of the outstanding features of the 
service were not such as Bishop Brooks 
would have arranged for a congregation, sure 
to be made up of Christians of every name, 
had he been planning a similar service. It 
was not a time for emphasis on the sacra- 
mentarian type of religion or for the recita— 
tion of. a creed much of the theology and ter- 
minology of which not a few present, includ- 
ing Episcopalians, had grown beyond, or of 
emphasis on how much Brooks’s “influence 
among Christian peoples of all names was 
enhanced by the fact that he was in the min- 
istry of the Episcopal Church and of no other 
body.” Nor is it so certain: that his “ of- 
ficial position associated him with what was 
finest in the history of English-speaking peo- 
ples.” His descent from Puritan ancestors 
gave him a title as aman quite as illustrious. 
as the ecclesiastical place he held, derived 
from the persecutors of the Puritans. 

In short, if one may venture to criticise a 
church which rather prides itself on its su_ 
perior and flawless taste, let me dare to ~ 
question whether the service did not take on 
somewhat of the note of ecclesiastical adver— 
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tisement? One certainly left it with cross 
eurrents of feeling which were entirely absent 
as one came away from the conference of 
Mrs. Palmer’s friends. The service at Trin- 
ity lost as well as gained by its environment. 
Interest was diverted in numerous ways from 
the man remembered. Whereas the lack of 
everything extraneous, whether of symbol, 
liturgy and argument, at the gathering to 
plan for Mrs, Palmer’s memorial allowed 
spirit to tell of spirit, love to tell of love, and 
a composite picture to grow on the canvas of 
one’s memory which will never fade. 

One came away from both services feeling 
“that the realest things in this world are 
personalities and the ideals which personali- 
ties cherish,” but in one case it was a thought 
which the service did little to accentuate, in 
the other the service drove it home with over- 
whelming force. 


In and Around Chicago 


The Ministers’ Meeting 


At the meeting, Jan. 19, President Eaton of 
Beloit gave a vivid and interesting account of 
the preaching in three Berlin pulpits as heard 
by him last winter. Dr. Lyman Abbott also 
spoke, urging ministers to remember that the 
message which they are to deliver comes from 
a divine person, concerns a divine life, and 
secures for him who accepts it what may be 
called a divine experience. 


Dr. Abbott in Chicago 

Monday evening, at the annual meeting of 
the Congregational Club, at which Prof. W. D. 
Mackenzie was chosen president, Dr. Abbott 
spoke on the spiritual results of the newer 
thinking and showed how they had deepened 
piety and strengthened faith in divine revela- 
tion. Dr. Abbott says that the assurance that 
Christ is human as well as divine, and thatas a 
living Saviour he is with us now, has brought 
strength and peace into the soul of the be- 
liever. For him the Bibleis a book of religion 
and descriptive of religious experience. Its 
value is in its correspondence with the experi- 
ence of Christians of the present day. The 
address was frank, hearty, genuine, and 
although many would gladly have heard some- 
thing in regard to the Holy Spirit, it gave 
great satisfaction and was helpful and encour- 
aging. Sinee beginning his work as univer- 
sity preacher three weeks ago, Dr. Abbott has 
been in constant demand for sermons and 
addresses. He has spoken to the Congrega- 
tional Club at Peoria, given an address in the 
Fine Arts Building on the Industrial Problem, 
preached for the University Church, and lec- 
tured, Jan. 20, in the Auditorium, in the 
course on Municipal Government. Wednes- 
day he went to St. Louis, where he spoke sey- 
eral times during the week and preached on 
Sunday. 


Jubilee at Pargo 

Some 300 persons were present at the ban- 
quet in Fargo last week celebrating the suc- 
cess of the effort to secure an endowment of 
$200,000 for the college. Hearty tribute was 
given to the self-sacrificing labors of the late 
President Simmons, A letter was read from 
Dr. Pearsons, who had already sent his check 
for $50,000. The future of the college is now 
assured. A science building is one of the im- 
mediate necessities. More room for students 
will soon be demanded. But with its present 
funds President Morley and the friends of 
the college have every reason to be hopeful 
and courageous. 


Monday Noon Lectures 

The Y. M. C. A. is continuing its policy of 
furnishing Monday lectures, especially de- 
signed to meet the wants of ministers and 
thoughtfal laymen. At present Prof. George 
A. Coe of Evanston is giving a course on the 
principles of religious education. The sub- 
ject of his last lecture was, The Church and 
the Child. 
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The Coal Famine 

Contributions for the supply of coal to the 
needy have reached the sum of $25,000 and the 
city council bas set aside a sum equally large 
to be expended by the health department. 
Meanwhile the Grand Jury has made a tem- 
perate report on the situation, in which the 
railroads are freed from blame, but which 
asserts that proof of a combination to raise 
prices exists among coal dealers and finds 
true bills against forty-four corporations and 
persons, 


Chicago, Jan. 24. FRANELIN, 


The Boston Congregational 
} Club’s Annual 


As usual the annual meeting last Monday 
was given largely to the reports of the execu- 
tive, nominating and other committees, of the 
biographer and to the election of officers; con- 
siderable discussion was developed over the 
question as to whether the Outlook Commit- 
tee should be continued. Dr. Arthur Little, 
Dr. S. L. Loomis and Mr. F. P. Shumway ex- 
pressed their desire that the committee be 
retained but that its work be restricted to the 
survey of vital Congregational matters. It 
was finally voted to retain the committee and 
limit its range of review to Congregational 
matters. The club also voted to unite with 
the American Congregational Association in 
celebrating its semi-centennial. 

The treasurer’s report showed a less pros- 
perous year than the one preceding, owing 
to fewer new members. There are now en- 
rolled in the club 443 men. Rey. C. H. 
Beale, D. D., was elected president and the 
faithful men in the positions of secretary 
and of treasurer, Messrs. Colby and Blood, 
were gladly accorded re-elec:ion. 

The club had the pleasure of listening to an 
address by Prof. W. Douglas Mackenzie of 
Chicago Seminary, who eloquently set forth 
the need of a broad and statesmanlike edu: 
cational policy if the churches are to be sup- 
plied with competent teachers, preachers and 
evangelists and if religion is to keep its hold 
upon the modern world. 


English and American Women 


Confer 


The Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, or- 
ganized in London in 1852, of which Lord 
Kinnaird is at present treasurer, and which 
during all these years has carried on a useful 
work in India, is just now represented in this 
country by the Hon. Emily Kinnaird and Miss 
Edge, one of the missionaries of that society 
and principal of a girls’ school in Bombay. 
These ladies have recently been in Boston for 
a few days, and Friday afternoon, Jan. 23, 
officers of the various denominational organ- 
izations held a conference with them in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board. Mrs. Judson 
Smith welcomed them as guests, and each 
gave an interesting account of the work of 
their soclety. The work of some of the 
boards in this country as carried on in India 
was also briefly statec—that of the Congrega- 
tionalists by Miss Stanwood, of the Baptists 
by Mrs. Safford and of the Methodists by 
Miss Butler. Miss Hodgkins, author of Via 
Christi, gave an address upon the plan of the 
United Study of Missions, which is now also 
being adopted by the British Society. 

Mrs, Waterbury paid a graceful tribute to 
Miss Child, who was chairman of the commit- 
tee on United Study, and who gave most de- 
voted effort te the promotion of the plan. 

Miss Ellen M. Stone was introduced and 
made a brief address. 


There is no true serenity that does not come 
in the train of a wise, self-governing modesty. 
—Horace Bushnell. 


- Mr. Griggs said in his leeture in Boston on 


' Who sends the Holy Spirit? John 14: 26; 15: 26. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H, A, BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 8-14. Bible Lessons from Men 
that Failed. Gen. 4: 8-12; Judges 16: a6, Sg , 
1 Sam. 3: 11-14; 15: 26-29. 

Cain, whose pame for centuries has stood 
for treachery and violence; Samson, a w 
strong man, victim of his own easy-going 
nature, lured to his.ruin by a woman’s smiles 
and caresses; Eli, pious enough to be a min- 
istering priest, but lacking in courage and — 
firmness in dealing with the administration 
of his own house; Saul, thrown off his bal- 
ance by sudden elevation to power, following 
his owninclinations rather than the expressed 
will of God—this quartet of human failures, 
what lessons can they teach us? 


They illustrate the fact that the line between 
failure and success, while very clear, is, at 
the same time, very narrow. I once heard a 
young woman characterized thus, “‘She just — 
misses being a nice girl.” No one of the four 
men mentioned above made a total failure of 
his life from the beginning. Cain was doubt- 
less fairly good as the times went until that — 
evil day when the demon of jealousy took up 
its abode in his heart. Samson was of great ‘ 
service to Israel until he was beguiled to his 
own undoing. -As to Eli, we are almost sur- 
prised to find him in this list of failures, since 
he represents so much that was lofty in the 
life of the chosen people. And Saul, how our 
hearts are drawn out to him in the earlier 
periods of his life, before he was carried away _ 
by his own ambition and made shipwreck of 
his great opportunity! The world today is 
full of men who have had equal advantages 
with those who have truly succeeded, but 
who, through a single foul deed or througha 
series of ignoble actions, have thrown away 
their inherited capital of brains, of money, — g 
of plety. So close runs the line between 
success and failure that we all need to walk 
softly and circumspect] y day by day. 


All these four men were made aware in 
their lifetime of their folly and their failure. 
It is sometimes thought that outward tokens 
of success blind the victim of temptation to 
his own failure and keep the world, also, igno- 
rant of what he truly is. Butitisnotso. As 


Dante the other night: “To be what you 
really are and to be conscious of it—that is 
all the hell a man needs in this world or in 
any other.” A man’s conscience keeps him 
from being fooled by himself, and in the long 
run the world rates a man for vo be is and 

for nothing more. > 


How then can we guard ourselves against — 
becoming failures? By hating and crucifying 
all qualities which in these four men brought 
about their unhappy fate. Jealousy, passion, 
incontinence, cowardice, willfulness, disobe- 
dience, are such deadly enemies of the spirit- 
ual life that, unless we master them, they will 
surely overthrow us. But the best safeguard 
consists in centering life upon God and 
Christ. Too many of the restless dwellers on 
this planet have no real center of life, no sin- 
gleness of aim, no great controlling, energiz- 
ing, ennobling force behind them to give 
steadiness and direction to I rs and ac-— 
tion. 


The Church Prayer Slade 2 


Topic, Feb. 1-7. The Holy Spirit Our Com- 
forter and Guide, (I believe in the Holy 
Ghost. ) 


What does the Holy Spirit do for the world? John 
16; 8-11, What does the Holy Spirit do for 
John 16: 13; Rom, 8: 26, ne Se 

Holy Spirit? Gal, 5: 16; Eph. 4: 30, : 


(For prayer meeting editorial see page 


we 3" " 4 . . 
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; — an the elements of effective witness— 


ust have. It has been implied through- 
| out the disenssion of these elements that 
wt ey require above all a deep acquaint- 
ance with Christ; and it is equally ob- 
ous that the last element requires as 
_ well a deep acquaintance with our time. 
_ For we may not hope to make the Chris- 
“ tian message real, rational and vital, 
without a knowledge of the consciousness 
to which we appeal. The two needs inter- 
penetrate each other ; for certain marked 
characteristics of our time bring us ina 
peculiar may, tee to face with the histor- 
oa ice Christ. 
Let us see, then, first of all the great 
3 advantage which our age, by what it has 
accomplished, offers to us in the oppor- 
nity to deepen our knowledge of Christ 
and the Christian message, and so to 
-inerease_ the power of our witness. Be- 
‘cause Christianity i is a historical religion, 
_ to know Christ means, to begin with, 
direct, first-hand, inductive, historical 
_ Bible study, book by book. For here, in 
the Bible, is the record of the pre-eminent 
meetings of God with mep, and the direct 
flections of the supreme revelation in 
rist. The Bible, then, must be to the 
ristian witness, above all, a real book, 
live with real characters, permeated 
‘ with, real and powerful personal influ- 
‘ ences ; ; and there must grow upon him 
vr _ the conviction, that in that great line of 
 God’s historical self-revelation to Tsrael, 
_ through the prophets and culminating in 
"Christ, we have to do with far the great- 
est movement of all history. 


4 


= HISTORICAL SPIRIT IN BIBLE STUDY 


—— 


_ No man should lose sight of the special 
> Se srorburitty given to our time by the 
rogress of historical criticism. We are 
yw able to put the different books of 
ripture into their historical setting to 
extent and with a certainty never 
efore possible. It is probably within 
_ the truth to say, for example, that for 
the first time since the books were writ- 
men are able to read the prophets 
@ whole with understanding of the 
historical meaning of all essen- 
portions. Such books as George 


eT 


2 _ 


ne 


— ben 
evga 


phets, and Sanders and Kent’s Mes- 
of the Prophets put that result 
hin reach of even the ordinary reader. 
ve we considered how much that ought 
mean i making the prophets alive and 
1 in putting us in living pos- 
t r message ? 
. too, have we felt the tremendous 
® of the fact that every life 
hrist worth reading, outside the gos- 
has been written since 1835? That 


oh direct, painstaking, historical 
s the world has never before seen ; 
consequence we are able, to an 


» life of Christ into its real 
ing—political, intellectual, 
and religious; and so to 


m Smith’s The Book of the Twelve’ 
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The Relation of the Message to Our Time 


understand more certainly the precise 
meaning of his acts and of his teaching. 
That result can seem unimportant only 
to a man who refuses to believe that the 
most significant fact in the world’s his- 
tory is the earthly life of Jesus Christ, 
Norean a thoughtful man overlook this 
further most significant fact, that Bibli- 
eal theology can be said to be scarcely 
more than fifty years old. The inductive, 
historical, systematic presentation of the 
teaching of the different prophets, of 
Jesus, and of his apostles is a distinctly 
modern phenomenon. Its results arenow 
within reach of any reasonably diligent 
Christian student ; though the mere read- 
ing of another man’s presentation is by no 
means enough. Who can estimate the 


significance for the kingdom of God of. 


the first-hand and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the teaching of Jesus and his 
apostles, that might come to the body of 
the church through the careful study of 
such an introductory book as Professor 
Bosworth’s Studies in the Teaching of 
Jesus and His Apostles ? 

Neither the church nor its ministry 
can be said yet to have faced the full re- 
sponsibility that is upon every disciple 
of Christ to know intelligently and thor- 
oughly the life and teaching of Christ. 
So that Dr. Horton can say, ‘‘It is the 
unhappy delusion of the church, that it 
knows the teaching of Jesus.” But, 
plainly, to deserve the name of disciples 
of Christ at all,in Dr. Van Dyke’s words, 
“we must count no pains too great to 
spend upon the study of that teaching as 
it lies in the records, and no effort too 
severe to make in order that it may be 
restored in its integrity and entirety, 
rounded and harmonized, within the very 
center of our minds.” 

We profess to believe that the supreme 
revelation of God was made in the 
earthly life of Jesus; but are we using 
the new great opportunity of our time 
historically to know that life? It must 
mean great things for preaching and for 
the life of the church, when the results 


of the modern return on the part of- 


scholars to the historical Christ are fully 
recognized. This return to the very 
sources of our faith cannot be in vain. 
It is a reasonable expectation, that the 


best preaching and the best response to- 


preaching that the world has ever seen 
lie just ahead of us. But that result can 
come, as has been said, only through 
direct, first-hand, inductive, historical 
study of the Bible, book by book. It is 
here that a man ought to find his own 
communion with God most real, his sur- 
est sense of God’s personal revelation to 
him, that will enable him in his preach- 
ing to speak out of his own experience 
and life. Intellectual study alone is, of 
course, not enough; but without it the 
inspiration of the fullest vision of Christ 
cannotcome. Christianity is a historical 
religion. 

Aside from the wonderful return to the 
historical Christ, and the clear recogni- 
tion of historical spirit in Bible study 
generally, the characteristics of our time 
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By PRESIDENT HENRY CHURCHILL Kine, D. D. 


that ought most to affect a new evangel- 
ism probably are, that it is a questioning 
and undogmatic age, and a scientific age, 


A QUESTIONING AND UNDOGMATIC AGE 


In a questioning and undogmatic age 
if concerns every Christian witness, first. 
of all, to see clearly that all truths are 
not of equal importance or of equal cer- 
tainty, and to be sure that, in his mes- 
sage to his time, the really essential and 
certain are not weighted down with the 
subsidiary and doubtful. It is quite pos- 
sible to be so anxious to press some 
minor truth as seriously to obscure for 
many the really vital things. No theory 
about Adam, ancient or modern, can 
ever deserve to be co-ordinate with the 
revelation of God in Christ. 

The same consideration may well lead 
a man to draw a sharp line between the 
direct and unmistakable teachings of 
Jesus and his own or any other’s added 
inferences and speculations. For his 
own intellectual peace one may need the 
added speculations, but authority belongs 
not to them but only to the teaching of 
Jesus. To carry a man. to the disciple- 
ship of Christ it is not necessary to carry 
him to all the intricacies of any theo- 
logical or philosophical system. Many 
things are important, but only a few are 
of prime importance. This means, of 
course, large liberty of individual inter- 
pretation ; but from that a living church 
has no cause to shrink, and it. must 
shrink from any lowering of the author- 
ity of its Lord. 


A SCIENTIFIC AGE 


But the most direct suggestions for the 
man who wishes to be an effective wit- 
ness for Christ today connect themselves 
with the peculiarly scientific temper of 
our times. This temper probably affects 
all minds today more or less consciously. 
And no man who wishes to reach men 
may wisely ignore the essential demands 
of the scientific spirit. It is not meant 
at all that the preacher must be widely 
informed in science, but he must know 
scientifically his own great themes. And 
there is the more need of insistence upon 
this point, because the natural tempera- 
ment of the spiritual witness tends to 
theoretical vagueness and to an unwill- 
ingness to use practical means ; whereas 
the very spirit of science is found in the 
recognition of the universality of law, 
and in the determination strictly to trace 
all effects back to their precise element- 
ary conditions. 

if the Christian witness, now, is to be 
able to meet this scientific temper, he 
must know and be able to state the great 


laws of the spiritual world, remembering 


that his problem lies in the sphere of 
personal relations. He must see with 
some clearness and definiteness the pre- 
cise conditions upon which the sense of 
reality of the spiritual world depends, 
be they personal, ethical, psychological, 
or physiological ; above all never for- 
getting that self-control is always posi- 
tive. He must get some real apprecia- 
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tion, as he will then be sure to do, of the 
complexity of life, and of the indispen- 
sable need of time and of growth in the 
spiritual life. And he will then discern 
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that strain has no rightful place in the 
religious life; that the business of the 
preacher is, not to stir men to a hys- 
terical strain, but to bring them to a 
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steady, rational recognition of laws, to 


a faithful fulfillment of conditions, which — 
can be known and stated, and which will © 


certainly give results in time. 


The New Pastor of Central Church, Boston: His Record in New amt 


By Prof. William Adams Brown, Union Theological Seminary 


On the corner of Market and Henry Streets, 
a few blocks from the.Chatham Square Sta- 
tion of the Third Avenue Elevated Road in 
New York, stands the Church of the Sea and 
Land. Its dignified walls of gray stone and 
massive square tower, now jn their eighty- 
fifth year, form a striking contrast to the 
surroundings. Once a fashionable neighbor- 
hood, as the comfortable dimensions and sub- 
stantial character of the houses still attest, 
the ninth ward has long been given over to 
a tenement house population, and Hebrews 
and Irish Catholics, Italians and Scandi- 
navians, Russians and Greeks, Armenians 
and Poles jostle one against another in an 
area so small as to make its density of popu- 
lation the greatest in the world. In sucha 
field the old-fashioned Church of the Sea and 
Land, designed to meet the needs of a totally 
different society, seems singularly out of place. 

So at least it seemed to the Presbytery of 
New York, who, haying inherited the church 
from its original owners, the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and having maintained a work there 
with yarying success for some twehty-five 
years, voted, in 1893, to sell the church on the 
ground that it was no longer expedient to 
continue religious work in that locality. The 
resolution, passed by many of its members 
with regret, was due to no lack of apprecia- 
tion of the needs of the neighborhood, but to 
a kind of despair as to the possibility of 
accomplishing anything effective with a plant 
so ill adapted and methods so hopelessly out 
of date. 

Fortunately tetter things were in store for 
the old church, and in the fall of 1894 the peo- 
ple found a leader full of their own enthusi- 
asm for the possibilities of the field, and en- 
dowed with the courage, cheerfulness and 
consecration able to translate faith into ac- 
tion, and conviction into result. 

John Hopkins Denison was born on Oct. 
14, 1870. Thesonof Rev. John H. Denison of 
Williamstown, then pastor of the Williams 
College Church, he graduated from Williams 
as valedictorian in 1890. After a year spent 
in study with his father, he entered Andover 
Theological Seminary, leaving there after two 
years to become the assistant of his uncle, 
Dr. Heury Hopkins, now the president of 
Williams College, then a pastor in Kansas 
City. After a brief stay at Kansas City he 
was called to New York as assistant to Dr. 
Parkhurst of the Madison Square Church. 
It was thus that he came to know and to be 
known by the people of the Church of Sea 
and Land, between whom and the Madison 
Square Church there had existed for some 
time relations of sympathy and helpfulness. 
Services begun as the agent of the stronger 
church soon kindled an independent interest, 
and Jan. 1, 1896, Mr. Denison resigned his 
position as assistant to Dr. Parkhurst to take 
up the leadership of the Church of Sea and 

-Land—a position which he has held ever 
since, first as evangelist, since 1898 as settled 
pastor. 

When Mr. Denison began his work the for- 
tanes of the church were at a low ebb. In 
spite of the heroic efforts of the people and 
the good work done by his predecessors, the 
average attendance at the morning service 
had fallen to thirty-five; at the evening serv- 
lee seventy-five. The eight years which have 
passed have witnessed a transformation. The 
roll for 1901, carefully purged of dead wood, 
shows'a membership of 279. The number of 
families connected with the different organi- 


zations of the church is not less than 600. 
The membership of the Sunday school ex- 
ceeds 500. All the societies of the church 
are flourishing and the contributions for all 
purposes amount to over $3,000 annually. 
But encouraging as is this record of prog- 
ress, the change in the spirit and ideals of the 
church is still more significant. When Mr. 
Denison came, the methods of the church 
were, as we have seen, those of the ordinary 
family church in comfortable surroundings, 
seeking to reach the individual by the minis- 
trations of the gospel and thinking that when 
it has done this it has done its duty. The 
larger social problem raised by such a field 
was scarcely touched. There were the men 
gathered in the Bowery lodging houses with- 
out family life or associations, to whom the 
ehurch must go where they were if they were 
to be reached at all. There was the absence 
of all healthy social life in the neighborhood, 
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REV. JOHN H. DENISON 


whose only social center, apart from the 
church, was the saloon. There was the need 
of creating the machinery of friendly helpful- 
ness which could touch men and women and 
boys and girls on all sides, and minister to 
them in their special needs. So little by little 
there has been brought into existence a circle 
of institutions, educational, social, benevo- 
lent, gathered about the church as its center, 
by which it not only cares for its own mem- 
bers, but seeks in the spirit of Christ to meet 
the social needs of the neighborhood as a 
whole. 

The work of the church on Sunday is sup- 
plemented by that of the Church House at 52 
Henry Street through the week. For the sick 
there is the trained nurse and the friendly vis- 
itor. On Sunday the old church isa hive of 
activity. Visitors and workers gather from 
up town to supplement the forces on the field. 
Seminary students come to receive inspira- 
tion as welk as to give help. Delegations 
sally forth to conduct outdoor services or 
hold lodging house meetings. At six the 
young people gather at Henry Street for sup- 
per, so as to be on hand early for the evening 
services. There is an atmosphere of life, of 
energy, of enthusiasm, which the visitor can- 
not but feel, and to which more than one 
Christian minister now working under very 
different conditions looks back with grati- 
tude, as having given him permanent inspira- 
tion for his life work. 


Mr. Denison himself would be the last to 


claim the credit for all that has been accom- 
plished. Without the band of workers whom 
he has gathered about him, his labors would 


have been sadly crippled. But some one 
must set the key, and it is this service which 
Mr. Denison has rendered to Sea and Land. 

If one were asked to indicate the qualities 
which have enabled him to do this, it would 
not beeasy. Personality is a delicate flower 
and is apt to lose its bloom on dissection. 
Yet some traits stand on the surface. There 
is first a strong faith in the power of the gos- 
pel to uplift and transform—a faith which 
believes that Christ is as much the power of 
God for salvation in Henry Street as at North- 
field. With this there goes an unusual re- 
sourcefulness, a fertility in devising new 
methods, and a willingness to use any which 
may seem to promise good results. A keen 
sense of humor and the ability to tell a good 
story and enjoy the telling of it have proved 
no mean allies. But above all there has been 
a sincere love for the individual man, and a 
willingness to spend time and sacrifice self in 
the effort to help him, which has more than 
once prevailed under conditions where suc- 
cess seemed impossible. 

Of the personal relations which bind Mr. 
Denison to his people, this is not the place to 
speak. While unselfishly accepting his deci- 
sion and bidding him Godspeed as he goes 
forth to his new work, none know better than 
the people of Sea and Land how large is the 
gap which will be left in their own lives, and 
how costly the contribution which they have 
been called to make to the spiritual welfare of 
a sister city. 


Oberlin Chapel Burned 


Oberlin College has suffered the loss of its 
chapel by fire. Early on the morning of Jan. 
25, the historic building, erected in 1854, went 
up in flames. The offices of the president, 
secretary, treasurer, registrar, and of the 
principal of the academy were on the first 
floor of this building. Many valuable records 
were saved, but at this writing it is suspected 
that many others of equal value were lost. 
The fire originated in the basement directly 
above the furnace. It is thought there was 
some defect in inclosing the heater. With 
the building was consumed the best pipe 
organ in Oberlin, valued at $6,000, and the 
splendid college clock, which regulated all the 
timepieces in the community. Insurance to 
the amount of nearly $22,000 was held on the 
building and contents, but the actual loss is 
perbaps double that sum. 

The passing of this old building will bring 
a feeling of regret and sadness to many a 
former Oberlin student. The chapel has 
been the scene of many notable gatherings. 
Stormy debates have been held there, par- 
ticularly just before the Civil War. From 


the chapel platform many of the most dis- — 


tinguished sons of Britain and America have 
spoken in the last five decades. P. L, 0. 


Lest We Forget 


BY EMILY TOLMAN 


Lest we forget one lately seldom praised, 

Born @’er the stars, forever to abide, 

Whose brow serene to Heaven's high vault is 
raised, 


By whom the circling orbs thelr courses 


guide, 
Without whose care e’en Liberty turns pale, 
Majestic Law, thy august namel hall! 
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Synopsis of Earlier Chapters 


_ OHAPTER I., Duncan McLeod's “This Do.?— 
Duncan MeLeod, head assayer of the Annie 
_ Laurie Mine, and John Hope, president, contend 
f “This do” compasses the gospel. Duncan 
ues from Drummond and Sheldon. His vehe- 
-mence almost overwhelms John, who recalls Dun- 
ean’s splendid influence and deeds at the mine. 
Duncan, however, is ill at ease under his “ Deeds 
are the things.” 
_ OBAPTER II., John Hope, Weaver's Son, of Fall 
River.—The Hope family allows itself three luxuries, 
_ ‘pooks, giving, and a four days’ outing each sum- 
mer in New York. They visit not only libraries 
’ and art galleries, but tenement houses. The fa- 
“ther, from the latter, tells his children the monu- 
ment mother and father covet.. John invents an 
i electrical instrument, and sells its patent for ten 
_ thousand dollars. “The way out.” 
CHAPTER III., He Registers a Vow, and Chooses 
His Weapon.—John Hope discovers that his elec- 
_ rical invention is yielding the concern that bought 
it many times the amount annually which was 
| grudgingly paid him for the patent. He vows holy 
| vengeance. He sets aside the ministry for indus- 
e ‘trial-economie warfare. College and that are his 
- weapons. He meets Henry Drummond; visits 
 cotland; there comes to know Duncan McLeod, 
& metallurgical expert; the two dedicate them- 
selves to mining in the Rockies. ‘“ The Divide of 
_ the World. 
_ CHAPTER IV., Two Women of Stirling.—Janet 
_ McLeod, by the evening lamp, in her humble home 
_ beneath the Castle Rock of Stirling, Scotland, reads 
a letter from her son Duncan, written from the 
_ Annie Laurie Mine in Colorado. Mining; the men; 
_ prosperity; more than dividends. An illness has 
_ shown him a wrongly keyed life and 2 thing about a 
ri young woman. He hopes she will call on his mother, 
The letter is hardly finished when she, Kathleen 
_ Gordon, appears. The two women exchange let- 
_ ters. ‘“‘ Dresden and the Louvre.” 


_ Gordon, a daughter of wealth and a distinguished 
Girton graduate and social settlement worker, was 
‘much at Janet McLeod’s house for Bible study 

_ when a child, and has always been devoted to her. 

_ Duncan McLeod was trained to be like the Boy in 

_ ‘the Temple; mother and son were God-acquainted ; 
| Wuncan’s honors at school and university. Janet 
_geads the letter. It discloses that Duncan’s love 
life parallels that of his father and grandfather. 

Janet prays hour after hour. So does Kathleen’s 

social settlement, but in an opposite direction. 

y “The bar of gold.” 

CHAPTER VI., 4 Caledonian Captain of Fi- 

_mance.—At family worship on the Heights of Stir- 
"ding, the passage is in the Song of Songs. Kathleen 

expounds it; her father, John Gordon, prays. He 

_ begins his business day with importunate prayer in 

his inner office; his solicitude and pleadings about 
_ Kathleen’s financial heresy. His Silent Partner is 

i }od, but sundry well-meant items on his side of the 

copartnership are fresh from the abyss. ‘ Not the 
devil’s men only, but Christ’s men often.” 


Ghispkes VI. 


KATHLEEN GORDON’S CORONATION DAY 


WEN her father’s 
¥ #*.. carriage has disap- 
=. peared from sight, 
- on the morning of 


ee ee 


. the Song of Songs, 
a and the morning 
a! of Janet McLeod’s 
ty 
ae memorable day, 
= Kathleen Gordon - 


serves her moth- 
er’s breakfast in 
the same radiant 
way she has had 
with her father; 
tells, among other 
bad etitiim about the Song 
—to which: Annie Gordon re- 


Ses the door of her own 


 OHAPTER V., The Making of a Scot.—Kathleen } 


tehds some plants ;. 


By Davipv N. Bracu 


room for her Quiet Hour,—for she is a 
“Comrade of the Morning Watch,’— 
when a maid brings up her mail. Among 
several letters is one postmarked Mel- 
bourne and another from America bear- 
ing the mark, Colorado. One might have 
noted just the slightest start as she ob- 
serves the latter, but only for a moment. 
The entire mai], unopened, is laid on her 
desk, and she goes on with Scripture, 
meditation and prayer as she had in- 
tended ; for Kathleen is not a person to 
turn back. For Scripture she reads en- 
tirely and aloud that book of the Old 
Testament which the family worship has 
drawn her mind toward, together with 
very considerable extracts from ‘‘The 
Lily among Thorns,” concluding with the 
words : 

“This name of God, [‘Jah-Jehovah’; that 
is, ‘Very Flame of Jehovah,’] used only in 
poetry, is here set at the culmination of the 
Poem of Poems most felicitously and appro- 
priately. This is the divine side of Love; it 
has alsoa human side. The image and super- 
scription are of Jehovah, the worth of stamp 
and legend must be tested by human experi- 
ence. As she remembers the deep waters of 
trial and the bribes of a king she adds: 


“Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can the floods drown it: 
If a man were to give all the substance of 
his house in place of love, 
It would utterly be contemned.’”’ 

Kathleen falls into deep thought. Then 
she prays, long and fervently. ‘‘This-is 
a truth for men and women,” she pleads ; 
“mercifully order it aright for all, but 
especially for our residents of Stirling 
House.” She is dwelling in the secret 
place of the Most High now; has forgot- 
ten all about the foreign letters on her 
desk ; is laying the truth of her reading 
most confidingly and suitably on God for 
the young women who are dearest to her ; 
forgets, in her beautiful self-effacement, 
to lay it on God for herself also. But 
God is caring for her, as she asks that he 
will care for them. 

She rises from prayer. She sits down 
at her desk. She lays Melbourne and 
Colorado aside. She reads the other let- 
ters and files them, making certain mem- 
oranda for reference when her stenog- 
rapher shall come. She opens Melbourne ; 
reads with amazement its contents, al- 
ready known to us; carries the letter to 
her mother, who, looking up with shin- 
ing face, says: “‘ Beautiful, Kathleen, to 
be so wanted, is it not, darling? But 
you will hardly leave us?” 

Kathleen writes, seals and sends to the 
post office by James, this telegram, ad- 
dressed, “Stirling House, Liverpool”: 

“Urgent proposal from Melbourne to start 
Social Settlement there, and to organize Aus- 
tralia for such work. Kesidents, all, pray I 
may know the right answer. Meantime, no 
publicity.” 

At this point Kathleen’s stenographer 
arrives. ‘(A matter of such moment for 
our work has come up,” says Kathleen, 
“in this morning’s mail, for considera- 
tion and settlement, that I must ask you 
to let me excuse you today. Please come 
tomorrow night.” 

Then Kathleen, to whom a day that 
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The Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 


opened so peacefully is fast becoming a 
day of destiny, turns the key in her door, 
and, with trembling fingers and a strange, 
suffocating feeling, opens her Colorado 
letter. Instantly it flashes upon her why 
her God has led her, that very morning, 
te study the Song of Songs, and she 
draws a long breath, and straightens her- 
self up to still the tumult of her heart. 
Then she reads. The color mounts her 
face. She holds the letter unsteadily. 
Her eyes fill. The letter becomes a blur, 
She dashes away her tears. She reads to 
the end. Then, the letter thrust within 
her dress, she throws herself upon a 
couch, and buries her face in a pillow. 
There she lies, perfectly still, for a long 
time. When she uncovers her face, it 
is far more beautiful than it has ever 
been before. In her simplicity she looks 
into a mirror, but turns from it startled, 
as if it were deceiving her. Then she 
opens a secret drawer of her desk, which 
is of old mahogany and very quaint, and 
takes from it a small, cheap photograph 
of a boy not too well dressed,—Janet 
McLeod’s Christmas remembrance for 
her, one year, while the boy and Kath- 
leen were still children,—and gazes on 
it until, as with the letter, she cannot 
see it. Then she falls on her knees. 

“OQ Father in heayen!” she begins, 
but cannot go on for a glad sobbing. ‘O 
Father in heaven!” she resumes, when 
she has steadied herself, “‘I thank thee 
that ever thou wast. so good. How 
couldst thou have been! But, O God, 
clear my vision. Show me the issues 
involved, As Jesus pleased not himself, 
make me brave not to please myself, if I 
ought not to. Whatever comes, O God, 
bless Duncan, and comfort his heart 
forever !” 

She rises. She goes to the mirror again. 
This time she is not afraid, for it dawns 
on her what has happened. She looks at 
the reflection intently. ‘Dear Lord,” 
she softly whispers, ‘“‘does it change a 
face like that?” She gazes as if upon 
another woman, until her eyes are full 
again, and her breath comes quickly. 
Then she sings, with voice very low, lest 
she be overheard : 

“ Only one May a year, 
One mystery 


Of bloom, by mount and mere, 
Coming to be. 


“ Only one youth a life, 
One passionate spring, 
Tender, and warm, and rife 
With blossoming. 


“Only one dawn of love, 
Apocalypse, 
Lifting the soul above 
its self-eclipse. 


* And May and youth may fly: 
- If love remain, 
Joy will be always by, 
And frost be gain.” 
She dries her face. A wonderful smile 
steals over it. She lifts herself to her 
utmost height. She poises her head like 
a queen. “O God!” she slowly says, 
‘“‘and Kathleen thought she was living 
before ! She was, but it was in the star- 
light. Now the sun is up. I can never 
thank thee enough. O my dear Lord, 
bless Duncan McLeod !” 
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Would that we might leave her thus, 
deep calling unto deep, and the won- 
derful leadings of God confirming all; 
but we must tell the truth. 

There be those who trifle with love. 
There be those who sin with it. There 
be others, great multitudes, and true- 
hearted, who miss love, and who go all 
their lives hungry for lack of it, because, 
though it is an exceedingly simple mat- 
ter, they know not how to be such as to 
win love, nor how to treat it when it 
arrives. The Bible might tell them, but 
they heed it not; or they are so much 
more occupied with questions of criti- 
cism than with it, that they do not learn 


its secret. The higher criticism is good, 
yes, indispensable ;soisanarc-light. The 
sun is better ; so is the Bible itself. The 


letter killeth ; the spirit giveth life. 
Furthermore, we wrestle not with flesh 
and blood, but with principalities 
and powers, with the highest 
things in ourselves, in our civili 
zation and in our Christianity. 
There are, that is to say, not 
only vices,—we know them, and 
we read the riot act on them,— 
but there are the excesses of our 
virtues, the excesses and the 
idiosyncrasies. To hold an even 
mind, to maintain the simplicity 
that is in Christ, though it were 
easy if we were focused rightly, 
is harder than to effect ten re- 
forms, But all reforms would 
swiftly come, were that simplic- 
ity widely diffused and vitally. 
While Kathleen is standing 
thus like a queen,—for it is, if 
only she knew it, her Coronation 
Day,—she suddenly summons the 
Lord Chief Marshal. That is 
what she really does, but what 
she says is: “It will not do to 
be carried off my feet in this way. 
Where is my self-mastery ?”’ 
‘*Self- mastery,” was a great 
phrase with Kathleen. To do 
her justice, it was generally al- 
most or quite the equivalent of 
Christ-mastery, and a glory with 
her. 
She straightway removes the 
letter from her dress, as if she 
had sinned a sin ever to have 


m 


‘ 
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“But not 
mother?” 

‘““May we not choose too much, dar- 
ling? Are there not leadings in our 
lives,—Providence, the heart’s voice, the 
Spirit’s suggestion?” 

Kathleen’s face is instantly suffused 
with color, and the light she has tried to 
extinguish, shines; but she has so placed 
herself that these are unobserved. 

‘Providence, mother? 
Melbourne?” she rejoins. 

“Do duties conflict, Kathleen?’’ An- 
nie Gordon answers; but she is wiser 
than to press the matter, and only adds: 
“It is, darling, your question. May God 
make your way clear!” 

“That is a dear, and like my mother,” 
says Kathleea; and, so swiftly that her 
look cannot be observed, kisses the pale, 
sweet face, and is gone. 


if I did not so choose, 


_ placed it there, and lays it on her be 7 j y ss 
desk. She thrusts a handker- fi et 
chief where it had been, and then Ps 
quickly removes it. She bathes “It might have been Joan of Are passing on her way.” 


her face, and extinguishes the 
light out of it all she can. She puts on 
her golf suit—which is a very bewitching 
thing. She seizes the letter. She takes 
it to her mother’s room, and in the most 
commonplace manner hands it to her. 
Annie Gordon can read only the first lines 
for glad tears. Kathleen, who cannot 
bear to prolong the interview, gently 
takes it from her mother’s hand, but 
grimly reads it aloud, every word, as if it 
were a social settlement report. 

“Kathleen, there is not a nobler man 
living!” says Annie Gordon, with a 
strange strength and enthusiasm; and 
adds, with something very like admoni- 
tion in her voice, ‘‘Does not the letter 
move you?” 

“Should one be too much moved, 
mother dear?”’ 
_ “T should be proud of such a son, Kath- 
leen, and I am sure your father would be.” 


From the landing she returns con- 
science-smitten to her room: fervently 
kisses the little, cheap photograph by 
way of atonement; is tempted to get 
from her mother Duncan’s letter,—left 
for her father’s perusal,—and, in still 
further expiation, to take it with her; 
hears the gruff tones of the Lord Chief 
Marshal; hurries down-stairs, instead ; 
and walks swiftly toward the golf links. 
As she goes along she extinguishes the 
light in her face all she can. . When she 
has reached Ruth Cameron’s, she seems 
only radiant from her walk. Ruth isa 
Girton classmate. They are rivals at 
golf. Ruth is glad to go with her. The 
game is soon on. It is close from start 
to finish. Near the end Ruth has the ad- 
vantage. On a sudden Dunean’s letter 
takes hold on Kathleen. She excels her- 


self. She wins, 


What about — 


= 


\e 
- » = 
31 January 1903 


‘““What happened to you?” asks Ruth. 
“You were more than yourself.” 

“Don’t we have to be more than our- 
selves if we are to do our work?” replies 
Kathleen. 

On the way back there fall upon them - 
a dozen girls of ten or twelve years, just 
out of school. They idolize Kathleen 
and are fond of Ruth, and our alumne 
have a great romp with them. 

At luncheon John Gordon shines. He 
is all gaiety. Annie Gordon does her 
quiet part. The good stories are tossed 
back and forth. The repartee is brilliant. 
Not a word about Melbourne or Colorado. 
But, when James announces the carriage 
for his master’s return to the office, and 
John Gordon kisses his wife and Kath- 
leen good-bye, there is a tear, not her 
own, on Kathleen’s cheek. TA 

The golf and the romp with the children 
have been to recover her poise. 
Kathleen does even a better 
thing, for which she has planned 
that golf and romp shall have 
prepared her; she sleeps like a 
child all the afternoon. She 
dresses for dinner. She is as 
much herself there as she was 
at breakfast. It is a cheerful 
meal. Kathleen gets her father 
to tell stories of the north and 
of his life as a fisher boy. She 
begs for dialect, and he gives it. 
to her, put into the mouths of 
the wits of the little haven, un- 
til all laugh till the tears come. 
She likes best stories about the 
girlhood of her mother, Annie 
Murray that was, and of the old 
love- making time, but both in- 
stinctively avoid those tonight. 

Before they rise from the table, 
John Gordon, in the simplest, 
most natural way, says, “ Let us 
look up.” This means that he — 
and the women reverently bow 
their heads, ‘‘ Our Father,” says 
Jobn Gordon,—and there are no- 
rubrics of prayer now,—‘‘Our 
Father, we thank thee for bring- 
ing the wee Kathie to us; and 
for all the comfort she has been 
to us these years ; thatshe never 


s gave us a moment’s anxiety, but 


only ground for daily thanksgiy- 

ings on her behalf. Our Father, 

we thank thee for the great door 

and effectual, this day opened 

. unto her. We thank thee for the 
glorious apocalypse that has. 

broken upon her life. Steadyher. Give 
her a clear lead. She will be ours al- 
ways, and we hers always, and all of us. 


thine always, in oor Father’s house here,. 
or far awa’, or in the mansions oor 


Saviour is preparin’ for us each. Amen,.’” — 
James here announces the carriage for 
Kathleen, who has arranged with her — 
mother to make the call on Mrs. McLeod, 
of which a glimpse has already been 
afforded us, but her father will not let 
her go until he has escorted the two 
women to the drawing-room, where Annie 
Gordon, at the piano, plays a favorite 
Scotch air, and John Gordon and Kath-. 
leen, all up and down the spacious apart- 
ment, dance to it right merrily. Such is. 
his life, that neither Annie nor Kathleen ~ 
notes any incongruity between this act 
and the prayer. Then John Gordon puts 
his daughter into the carriage, she is 


31 January 1903 


driven to Janet McLeod’s, and the two 
have that memorable half hour together 
which has already been described. 

Is it surprising that Kathleen, who, for 
the time, has banished the Lord Chief 
Marshal, and who does not even try to 
extinguish the light in her face, reminds 
one ef the Murillo? But is it not sur- 
prising that when Kathleen is thinking 
she will say, Yes, to Duncan, Janet 
should be thinking the precise opposite? 

The Lord Chief Marshal grumbles, 
however, as her returning carriage climbs 
the Heights of Stirling. With a simple 
**Good-night”’ for mother and father she 
goes toherroom. There she reads Dun- 
can’s letter to his mother, which, at his 
suggestion, has come to her by the ex- 
change with Mrs. McLeod at their part- 
ing. 

“How the mining success and the 
shares voted him would appeal to father’s 
pride!” she whispers to herself as she 
deyours the letter. ‘‘Oh! oh!” she goes 
on tremblingly, for she has reached the 
account of the explosion ; ‘‘but the hero ! 
the hero!’”” When, however, she comes 
to the heart-revealings at the end she can- 
not speak, and has again and again to 
clear her eyes. 

Then she kneels. She joins the pray- 
' ing ones, Janet Mcleod, the residents 
of Stirling House, Liverpool,—yes, and 
John and Annie Gordon, for they are 
interceding too. But the Lord Chief 
Marshal has been growling outside her 
door. She has said to herself, ‘‘Self-mas- 
tery!” again. Shecannot pray. ‘ Light! 
light !’’ she cries, but there is only dark- 
ness, for she is herself extinguishing the 
light. 

So she retires. All night it is a trou- 
bled sleep. She dreams of mountains 
and mines, of Liverpool docks and the 
Southern Cross ; now her mother is chid- 
ing her; now her father is kissing her 
approvingly, but for what, she cannot 
guess. At last she is a little girl again, 
at Janet’s for Bible study, and sees there 
a boy bending over his Greek, who will 
not deign her so much as a look. And 
Janet seems out of patience with her, 
too ; but the boy is so honest and sturdy 
and strong, and knows so much, that she 
steals up behind his chair, curls herself 
inte a heap on the floor, makes a pillow 
of the hard back round of the chair, finds 
it soft as down, and so falls into a peace- 
ful sleep. 

When she wakes, the sun is an hour 
high. She breakfasts in bed. Then, in 
@ wrapper, seated beside her desk, she 
reaches down, from a shelf of French 
_ authors, ‘Les Misérables.” She reads 
of the good bishop ; of how he saves the 
conyict, Jean Valjean; of that saved 
man as manufacturer, mayor, philan- 
thropist ; of his surrendering himself to 
be galley slave again, to save an inno- 
cent man conyicted of two petty thefts 
_ which he himself committed before the 
light broke. She comes to the words, be- 


fore the crowded court,—for M. le Maire 
has been sorely tempted to let the inno- 
cent man er, and to save himself: 


“You all, all who are here, think me Toeey 
of pity,do you not? Great God! when I thin 
‘of what I have been on the point of doing, I 

think myself worthy of envy.” 


“That is it,” says Kathleen; ‘the 
sacredness and joy of duty, however 
much it costs |” 
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But she is suspicious of the fervor even 
of Victor Hugo. This time she reaches 
to a shelf of Greek classics. She takes 
down her Plato. She is fond of Jowett, 
and of his incomparable translation, but 
prefers the original. She reads the last 
paragraphs of the ‘‘ Apology.’’ Then she 
opens at the ‘‘Phxdo.’’ Homer is her 
rest and song; Plato is her calm and tri- 
umph, When the moving end is reached, 
she turns back to reread these words of 
Socrates: . 


‘*But then, O my friends, he said, if the soul 
is really immortal], what care should be taken 
of her, not only in respect of the portion of 
time which is called life, but of eternity! 
And the danger of neglecting her from this 
point of view does indeed appear to be awful.” 


John Gordon is in Glasgow teday. His 
wife will lunch in herroom., They have 
decided, after careful deliberation, to 
take no hand in lk athleen’s problem, 
especially as they find themselves shrink- 
ing greatly from a transatlantic resi- 
dence for their daughter, But, if she 
asks them, they have agreed to espouse 
Duncan McLeod’s cause. 

Stirred to the depths by the ‘“‘Phzdo,” 
Kathleen drésses, lunches, has tender, 
silent moments with her mother, and, in 
taking leave, says: 

“Pray for me, mother dear.”’ 

“T am praying every moment, Kath- 
leen,” answers Annie Gordon. 

And now, this glorious afternoon, first 
Abbey Craig, with its Wallace Monu- 
ment; then the ruin of Cambuskenneth 
Abbey ; then St. Ninian, with a brief call 
there on Margaret Campbell and her chil- 
dren ; and, finally, Bannockburn, are the 
objectives of this sorely perplexed young 
woman in her walk. She wishes to be 
alone. She wishes vigorous, heartening 
exercise. She wisbes to stir her soul 
with noble scenery, and with the great 
memories of her country. She is trying 
hard to decide aright. She is praying, 
moment by moment, not to be warped in 
her judgment. 

She is at the Bore Stone now. In this 
perforated rock, on the crest of the great 
battlefield, Bruce fixed the standard of 
Scotland on that fateful day. She knows 
its story by heart. Every knoll, every 
turn in the little burn, has its meaning 
for her. She sees Bruce’s small army. 
She sees that of Edward II., thrice its 
size. On the one side are poverty, hun- 
ger, the yeomen with their pikes ; on the 
other are wealth, prestige, mailed knights 
with their splendid horses and gleaming 
lances, the finest army of Europe. On 
one side is freedom; on the other, tyr- 
anny. On one side is the old order of 
chivalry ; on the other are the rising 
ranks of the plain people. She sees the 
proud onset. She hears the first terrible 
crash. What? It is the horsemen that 
go down! It is the solid squares that 
cannot be broken! Bruce, and the few, 
and the hungry, triumph. Edward, and 
the many, and the well-conditioned, are 
vanquished. Scotland is free. A new 
day, with these yeomen, their squares 
and their pikes, breaks for the world. 

Kathleen looks all about. No one is 
in sight. She reaches her slender hand 
through the iron grating that guards the 
rock, and pats it caressingly. She lifts 
herself. She sings Burns’ Hymn of the 
Battle, beginning with that bugle sum- 
mons: 
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*Seots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed 

Or to victorie! ” 


Oh, could you have seen her then, you 
would have understood what it is that 
has made Scotland great! You would 
have known why its race conquers every- 
where. 


She turns. ‘I know my: answer,” she 
says. She bends her steps toward Stir- 
ling. The westering sun, dipping toward 
Ben Lomond, lights her face, and is a 
splendor in her hair. It might have been 
Joan of Are passing on her way. 


Chapter VIIL., entitled “This Do” Re- 
coils on Duncan McLeod, will appear next 
week, : 


Our Readers’ Forum 


A New England Meeting House 


The other Sabbath evening, as we were 
coming out of an old white meeting house, a 
typieal Paritan maiden exclaimed, “O, I 
wonder if 100 years from now all these dear 
old New England churches will haye passed 
away and given place to other forms of archi- 
tecture! ’’ 

Some of us had the pleasure this autumn of 
joining the Christian Endeavor. pilgrimage 
to Plymouth, and we confess to some feelings 
of jealousy as we saw on the beautiful stone 
structure of the Unitarian church a tablet 
which told us that that organization was the 
original chureh of our Pilgrim fathers. It 
pained us for a moment when we, who had 
come to worship at the shrine of the Pilgrims, 
were turned aside to a less pretentious white 
wooden meeting house. 

But the sadness quickly gave place to a 
mighty inspiration. This old white building 
with its green blinds; this very comfortable 
audience room; this easy place to speak in; 
this orthodox creed—these are all a part of 
our inheritance from the fathers. 

These two church buildings, on two sides 
of this Plymouth square just below the steps 
leading up to Burial Hill—these are of his- 
toric interest. The oneis certainly a beauti- 
ful memorial, a costly and dignified recogni- 
tion of the worth of those stalwart men and 
noble women of 1620. But the other edifice 
is more in keeping with their spirit and their 
belief, and it is equally a memorial. It says: 
“We too, as did the fathers, left our church 
home, our material inheritance, our historical 
connections for conscience’ sake. We be- 
lieve not in the so-called apostolic succession, 
through the mere laying on of hands; neither 
do we believe that our real succession from 
the fathers depends on outward demonstra- 
tions. But we do believe in spiritual succes- 
sion, and we are more anxious to pass on to 
our children the spirit of the fathers than the 
mere romance of their history.” L. §. 0, 


Fall River Initiated Its Own Work 


I notice in The Congregationalist of Jan. 
24 the article on House to House Visitation. 
In justice to all, let me say that Fall River 
procured a religious canvass of its population 
in November, 1901. No suggestion had been 
furnished us by the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association, as included in the state- 
ment in your paper. The plans for our work 
were largely made, faithfully and efficiently 
worked by our field secretary, Miss Jane T. 
Macomber. Honor to whom honor is due, 

CHARLES F. BORDEN, 
President Fall River District. 


There are new eras in’ one’s life that are 
equivalent to youth—are something better 
than youth.— George Eliot. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Animal Letters—Concluded 


Te were not concluded last week, 
for our Despotic Foreman cur- 
tailed my article, when he saw the 
word cats in the copy! That decides me 
to admit at once into this very Corner 
#0; you will recog- 
nize it as one of Miss 
Edith Brand’s happy 
illustrations in Mrs. 
Burnham’s ‘‘ Christ- 
’ mas Cat,’ the nice 
children’s book just 

published by the Pil- 

( { grim Press. My first 
ig ig letter is specially 
suitable because, 
against the Despot’s threat that he 
wouldn’t let in a ‘‘single paw,” the visit- 
ors introduced by this writer have paws 
and toes galore—a little boy whom I know 
used that word about his Christmas pres- 
ents, and called it ga-lo-re / 


PAWS AND TOES 


Dear Mr. Martin: As you [and D. F.] are 
so fond of ‘“‘cat letters,’’ you may be inter- 
ested to hear about our family pets. Our 
Pussy has large fore paws, that is: five/large 
toes and one small toe. Her mother has the 
same number, and usually there is one kitten 
- in eaeh family of the same sort. But the 
three hewest kittens have a larger number 
of toes than any others. All have five on 
each hind foot; one has six large toes on his 
fore feet, another five large and one small, 
while the third has five large and two small 
ones—making twenty-four in all. We call 
him Jumbo. The small ones are on either 
side of the one corresponding to the thumb 
on our hands, and when he spreads his paw 
it covers much space, 


Leominster, Mass. E. 0. M. 


Do our young Cornerers all know just 
how many toes a cat ought tohave? But 
be careful—Pussy might use her paws and 
claws freely in helping you count ! 


THE CAT WHO THINKS HE IS A HEN 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have noticed that the 
Cornerers are much interested in cats. This 
is a true cat story about a black cat which 
follows the hens about the garden. His name 
is Henry. He seems to think he is a hen. 
His mother was a vagrant cat who brought 
up her family in our barn and then disap- 
peared, leaving Henry, who found his only 
companions in the henhouse. When the hens 
went to roost, the kitten crept into a nest and 
went to sleep. When they were let out of 
their yard, Henry was always one of the pro- 
cession, though he might have climbed over 
the fenceat anytime. I have seen him trying 
to rub up against the rooster—much to the 
latter’s surprise, for when Henry accidentally 
whisked his tail in his companion’s face, the 
rooster jumped excitedly. Henry eats almost 
everything that the hens do, but when I feed 
them with dry wheat Henry fails in his at- 
tempt to be a good hen! 

Redlands, Cal. 


This case will hardly illustrate Dr. 
Long’s theory of parental education, for 
the mother cat could not be expected to 
teach Henry how to behaveif he should 
abandon his own race and live in a 
hennery ! 


A. L. P. 


A CAT STORY FOR THE LITTLE CHILDREN 


No one wrote it to me. I heard it in 
two ways. A dentist, I suppose, to keep 
my thoughts in a pleasant channel, told 
me a cat had sought refuge in his house 
to escape from being killed by kindness 


a? — 


in its own home close by, the little boy 
of the household in particular wishing to 
ride upon its back, as though it were a 
pony instead of a pussy. It could not be 
coaxed back to its old home, and if shut 
out from the new one would return late 
at night, and although it did not actually 
ring the bell], would shake the door till it 
was let in. The name of this strange 
exile was Rikki-tikki tavi from Kipling’s 
mongoose in the Jungle Book. 
Yesterday, as I was walking along a 
side street I saw a dear little girl drawing 
asled, She was a stranger to me, but I 
ventured to ask the name of hersled. It 
hadn’t any. Have you a kitty? ‘“O 
yes,” she said. What is your kitty’s 
name? ‘“ Rikky-tikky.’”’ Where is your 
kitty? ‘‘She doesn’t live at my home 
now, she lives over at that house.” 
Why? ‘“’Cause my little brother—he 
is next to the baby—he wanted to ride on 
Rikky.tikky’s back!” And then, as I 
was going away, she said,.to my great 
surprise, ‘‘ How old am I before I can be 
a Conersation Conner?” Of course she 
got her ‘‘stifikit’’ by the next mail, and 
we have a new member and possible 
future correspondent. But can the Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Kindness to 
Animals give no help in this sad case? 


PORCUPINES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The courteous man at Ginn’s publish- 
ing house—per- 


Unk wae aA haps he was a Cor- 
unk nerer once himself 

She —put me in an ex- 
Porcupine’: tra cut the other 


day, and although 
we have a fine chapter about Unk Wunk 
in the ‘‘School of the Woods,” I wrote to 
our Labrador boy up country to tell us 
what he knows about him. His nice let- 
ter comes just in time. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The porcupines are not 
good now because they are not fat. They are 
good in the summer and fall. When they find 
them in the corn they hit them in the head 
with a stick and killthem. Itis no use to hit 
them on the back where the quills are. They 


‘eat sweet apples and they cut off little limbs 


in the winter and eat and eat the bark. I 
catch them in a steel trap under an apple tree. 
They are black and’ white. We call them 


hedgehogs. My pigs want their sapper now. 
Good By. 
Mascoma, N. H. ALFRED B, 


THE CONCLUDING ANIMAL 


was a boy and a bright one. I met him 
on the trolley car passing through a farm- 
ing district. We talked about his work 
and his school, and at last he told me his 
name, Leo. I presume he was named for 
the Pope, but he was interested to learn 
that he was a lion. Then we tried to 
think if any other boys had animal 
names. It was hard work at first to 
think of any, but we did. Instead of 
telling you what they were, I think I 
will ask you to think up all the names 
you can—boys’ or girls’, first names or 
last names—which are the same as those 
of animals (of course animals include 
birds, fishes, etc.). The boy or girl who 
sends the best list shall have for a prize 
the choice of ‘School of the Woods” or 
“The Christmas Cat.” Letters mu3t be 
sent on or before Feb. 20, 


For the Old Folks 


MORE QUESTIONS 


Iam desirous of reproducing a poem learne® 
in childhood. It tells of “a man of lowly 
mien,” 

Who scooped a well.... ° 
And walled it in with care; 

He hung 4 ladle at its brink, 

He thought not of the deed he did, 

But judged that toil might drink. 

He came again, and lo, that well 

By summers never dried 

Had cooled ten thousand parched tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


I think it was ina school reader, but do not 
know the compiler of the book or author of 
the poem. I would like also to know the ad- 
dress of the historical writer, Hezekiah But- 
terworth. 

Brockton, Mass. 8’ Gm.’ 


If Mr. Butterworth is not off on any 
‘zigzag journeys,” he can be addressed: 
at 28 Worcester Street, Boston. I re- 
member the poem indistinctly, but can- 
not find it—some one can. The thought. 
is a beautiful one; was not the original 
in Christ’s word about ‘‘a cup of cold. 


‘water only’”’? 


Dear Old Folks’ Corner: The“ Daily Food’™ 
{see Corner of Dec. 10] was my constant com- 
panion through my entire boyhood days, be— 
ing used at. the breakfast table every day im 
the year. It was a source of sweet influence 
through all my young life, and now, after 
threescore years, I find that the memory of 
God’s Word thus learned has been of the 
greatest help to me. 

North Dakota. ; 

P. S. Theearly home where this on taught 
was in Oakham, Mass. 


O yes, we have some Cornerers there: 
now! 


A gentleman whom I met the other 
day was desirous of getting a hymn his: 
mother, who had recently died, used to- 
sing in his boyhood. I think her home 
was in Vermont. He quoted these lines= 


For when I am happy in Him, 
December is pleasant as May. 


A lady whose heart is full of the same: 
affectionate thought of a mother writes: 
to ask if there is a poem containing the 
line, 

The silent sleeper just beyond the door. 

I shall be very glad if any one can gives 

the whole of these pieces. 


Within half an hour a gentleman im 
elder years, confined to his room by a. 
long illness, has asked for the old verses,, 
each one of which ended, “‘My Mother.’” 
It used to be very common in children’s: 
books, and I think was usually attributed) 
to Jane Taylor, but in a little old book by’ 
“The Taylor Family,’ I find this poem, 
specially signed “Ann.” It has there: 
twelve stanzas. 


Who ran to help me when I fell, 

And would some pretty story tell, 

Or kiss the place to make it well ? 
My Mother. 


«Mrs. W. of Lawrence writes, hoping te 
find the old hymns, ‘‘She has climbed they 
golden stair’? and “God gave, He took, 
He will restore.” She says: “ They used: 
to sing them in the mill at Lowell fortyy — 
years ago.”” : 
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Coneregationalists and Education 


What the Denomination Is Doing and Ought to Do Through Its Own Education Society 


This is the day when the educator is at the front. 


To keep their traditional position at the head of the procession Congrega- 


tionalists must be up and doing. Believing that one of the best ways to stimulate zeal is to make an exhibit of work already done 
and to point out golden opportunities close at hand, we have brought together on this and the following pages material relating to 
the agencies through which the Congregational Education Saciety undertakes to plant in communities, far and wide over this land, 


_ that need them the seeds of vigorous intellectual and spiritual. life. 


We are at the season of the year when days specially set 


apart for the purpose are being observed as days of prayer in behalf of thousands of young men and women now in higher institu- 
tions of learning. This budget of news and suggestions ought to help to give point to many prayers and to indicate through what 
definite channels the Christian people of the land may labor to obtain answers to their prayers. 


The mother of all the colleges in our coun- 
try, Harvard University, was founded by a 
Congregational clergyman, and fostered by 
the prayers and the gifts of the Pilgrim fa- 
thers and their descendants. For years it was 
a theological seminary, supplying the new 
churches in the colony with pastors. 

It may, therefore, be said with truth that 
Congregationalism organized the educational 
forces on these shores. Since that day the 
denomination has planted colleges after the 
type of the first college. That our denomina- 
tion is wise in this is shown by the fact that 
today the great popular movement is that of 
education. Church and state alike look to 
the higher schools for leaders to solve the 
problems multiplying on every hand. These 
schools are lifting the general level of intelli- 
gence. Increasing numbers year by iyear 
seek college halls, so that this last year 
the multitude was unprecedented, and many 
were turned away from institutions of learn- 
ing. 

Another noteworthy fact is the enormous 
amount of money given to this cause alone by 
persons of large wealth. In 1901, $107,000;000; 
in 1902, $72,000,000 were contributed to educa- 
tion by persons many of whom have not en- 
joyed the privileges of higher education in 
their youth. The fact also that large num- 
bers of young men entering business life are 
graduates of colleges is significant. 

The American Missionary Association is 
doing a large educational work, relying 


largely on its schools and colleges for ele- 
vating the Negro and Indian. The American 
Board with its sixteen colleges now makes a 
plea for larger gifts for its educational work 
in foreign lands. All these things speak to 
our denomination in no uncertain tone. They 
suggest that the stress of effort in coming 
days is to bealong educationallines. They offer 
attractive opportunities for the distribution of 
the wealth of our denomination. They prove 
that our fathers took the right point on which 
to place the lever to move the state. They 
are a powerful vindication of the farsighted- 
ness of the Pilgrims, who eighteen years after 
landing established a seat of learning. The 
Congregational Church, then, has no methods 
to change, no new principles to adopt, no new 
policies to adjust, in order to adapt itself to 
this great new movement, but finds itself in 
happy accord with the best traditions of the 
fathers, with the new enthusiasm of the pres- 
ent day, with the best judgment of educa- 
tional leaders and with the fandamental 
principles of the kingdom of Christ. 


The Field of Operations - 


The map below shows the field of the soci- 
ety’s work. The thirty-eight dark spots indi- 
cate the location of its institutions. One fact 
to be noticed is that the larger part of them is 
on home missionary territory, among churches 
that are not self-supporting. 


. The dots on the map indicate the lecation of institutions aided by the Education Society 


_ The colleges are in North Dakota, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Florida. The spot in Georgia 
indicates the Theological Seminary. The six 
points in Utah are mission schools, and one 
ean see that we are not doing what ought to 
be done in that great state. Three new dots 
ought to be added today. The six points in 
New Mexico indicating mission schools might 
well be doubled. The Presbyterians and 
Methodists are in the upper part of the terri- 
tory, so that the Congregationalists would 
have an undisputed field in the southern part. 
The remaining points indicate academies in 
the rural districts. Another point to be no- 
ticed is that there are seven extreme western 
states, Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Colorado and Arizona, and one 
southern state, Texas, offering a suggestive 
appeal for new work. 

The states and territories marked by these 
spots are to be the arenas of the republic’s 
coming struggles. They are receiving the 
larger part of the present tide of immigration 
and will in the future. 

The pressure of expansion towards the East 
will in time break down any walls of prohibi- 
tion we may erect, and people from India, 
Japan, China and the isles of the sea will find 
their way to usin increasing numbers. Un- 
less the far West and the Pacific slope are 
thoroughly supplied with a Christian culture 
and indoctrinated with the true principles of 
our republic we shall be overborne by the 
vices of heathenism. 
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Four Colleges of Which to be Proud | 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


To get some idea of the wide area served by . 


this college imagine it to ba placed at Albany, 
N. Y. With one exception the nearest college 
in the east would be at Portland, Me ; the 
nearest in the south would be at Trenton, 
N. J.; at the west, Chicago, Ill.; and nothing 
to the north. This certainly does not look 
like overcrowding. The state of North Da- 
kota is growing at arapid rate. From Janu- 
ary, 1902, to Jaly the same year, 50,000 persons 
came into the state, and the immigrants were 
of a character to add vigor and stability to 
the civil life of the state. 


FAIRMOUNT COLLEGE, WICHITA, KAN, 


With one exception this is the only college 
in a population of 700,000 people and has one 
of the best faculties to be found in any West- 
ern institution. For two years it has turned 
away students from its doors because of in- 
adequate dormitory accommodations. Its his- 
tory has been one of long and patient struggle 
with debt and inadequate equipment. It is 
sending out the young men and women into 
the surrounding country ably fitted to mold 
its civil, social and religious life. It will bea 
distinct power for Congregationalism and 
lend itself to the spread of those influences 
that make for democracy of spirit, liberty of 
thought and nobility of life. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE, WINTER PARK, FLA. 


This college stands among the Florida pines 
and offer~ exceptional advantages to the youth 
of both sexes in that state. Many of the peo- 
ple living there are exiles from the rigors of 
the northern climate. They have been com- 
pelled to flee for their lives to the warmer at- 
mosphere of Florida. Here they must abide 
and rear their families, but their children 
must not be made to suffer because of the lack 
of educational advantages. Rollins receives 
students from Cuba, as it is the Christian in- 
stitution nearest at hand, and its influence on 
the future of Cuba is beyond estimate. The 
students return, after graduation, to the is- 
land to take part in the civil and social life of 
their people. Thus this democratic college 
reaches a people for centuries under the do- 
minion of Spain and spreads among them the 
doctrine and principles of a Christian republic. 


KINGFISHER COLLEGE, OKLAHOMA 


The history of Oklahoma has been full of 
dramatic interest. The comparatively recent 


Kingfisher College, Ollahoma 
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opening of so large a territory to instanta- 


| neous settlement entailed a strenuous task 
| upon 


the advance guard of civilization. 
Towns and cities grew up in the night. Al- 
most in the vanguard of settlers were the men 
of faith who drove down the stakes for a 
Christian college. The history of Kingfi<her 
Co!lege is romantic and its success is phenom- 
enal. A large majority of its students have 
always been Christians. They are young 
men and wonen who have come from homes 
of great poverty and are working for every 
dollar of their tuition and living expenses. 
They are from twenty to twenty-five years 
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old and some older. The leading citizens of 
the territory are on its board of trustees and 
gladly give of their time and wisdom to the 
administration of itsaffairs. Although young 
the college has sent forth its students into the 
religious, political and business life of the 
territory, and they have already proved them- 
selves a power for righteousness. 

All these colleges are situated in home mis- 
sionary regions where churches are not self- 
supporting. They are utterly unable to main- 
tain Christian schools and therefore their 
burden must be borne by more prosperous 
churches in the East. 


Tne first class to receive instruction at Atlanta Seminary 


The Latest Congregational Theological Seminary 


Its Intellectual and Spiritual Ministration to Men Hungry for It 


While there has ben considerable discus- 
sion of late about reducing the number of 
theological seminaries in the North, a new 
seminary has quietly come into existence in 
Atlanta, Ga, It begins its career with consid- 
erable vigor and great promise. The reason 
for its appearance now is in the large num- 
bers of Methodist-Congregational churches 
bitherto shepherded by igno- 
rant ministers but now call- 
ing for those intellectually 
trained. Another reason is, 
that new churches are form- 
ing in the South that would 
be Congregational in polity, 
if leaders could be supplied, 
for the democracy of Congre- 
gationalism is now appealing 
to the intelligent whites of the 
South. Notlong agoa leading 
citizen of the South acknowl- 
edged that the South was far 
behind the North in general 
intelligence, adding that this 
must change if the South was 
to hold her own. A new at- 
mosphere is being created in 
the South in favor of the 
higher education. Congre- 
gationalism has, therefore, 
today a wide open door for 
spreading its distinctive doe- 
trines and principles in a 
region heretofore ignorant of 
them. ‘loday is the critical 
time and the opportunity 
should be seized. 

A few, farsighted, conse- 
crated hearts have been bur- 
dened with this call for ex- 
perienced reapers, with no 
visible source of supply for 


the demand. There was no institution south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line that could fur- 
nish the kind of ministers to meet the inereas- 
ing demand ; for the theological seminaries of 
the North could not be expected to graduate 
the men fitted for Southern fields. So, in the 
stress of the hour, Dr. Frank E. Jenkins of 
Atlanta made a beginning in his city and 
asked brother ministers to give lectures to 
those eager pastors waiting with hungry souls 
for inspiration and enlightenment. Then 
came the organization of a theological school, 
with a board of trustees made up of the best 
Congregational material in Georgia and other 
states. The Education Society came to the 
help and paid the salary of the leader, who 
was to organize and plan the course of in- 
struction. ; 
So far the work has gone on with quietness 
and strength. Pastors from the rural dis- 
tricts have come up to this Zion and been 
stimulated, broadened, spiritualized by the 
few months of study: President Kirbye says: 
“The time has now come when the seminary 
must be equipped for the widening work it 
has to do, or the plain call of Providence 
must be disregarded. The institution began 
its work in February, 1901, ina little mission 
church. In November of that year it obtained 
possession of land upon which was a dilap- 
idated brick residence, on one of the heights 
overlocking Atlanta. By the wise use of 
money and the energy of the students the 
building was made serviceable for last year. 
Now, however, we are unable to provide for 
our present student body, while next year 
will bring us an additional class, Classrooms — 
and dormitories must be provided. The work 
bere is developing rapidly. Our churches 
are in great need of an educated 
Besides, there are churches of various os 
inations voluntarily moving towards ; 


taiyide 
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gationalism. Many destitute fields are calling 


for their first church. To provide a ministry- 


for this new demand the Atlanta Seminary 
has been organized. No other institution can 
do this work. It is our purpose to send out 
a well-trained ministry into the twelve large 
states of the Southland. We herewith make 
our appeal to the denomination for $32,000 to 
earry on this work.” Pledges or money may 
be sent to the secretary, Congregational 
House, Boston. 


Untilled Fields for the Christian 
Educator 


“Wyoming, Montana, Nevada and Idaho 
should have colleges in the near future and 
the Education Society ought to go in and pos- 
sess the land,” said Dr. Pearsons not long 
ago. Besides showing how sharply Dr. Pear- 
sons keeps his eyes on the educational condi- 
tion of the West, this remark also suggests the 
untilled fields lying just under the hand of 
the denomination. 

- Josiah Strong before the Congregational 
Club of Boston said, not long ago, ‘‘There is 
now no longer a frontier.’”’ While this is true 
in a sense, yet there are still states of im- 
mense areas and with increasing populations 
without a Christian college. Idaho, Wyo- 


‘ming, Nevada are illustrations and they are 


growing at the rate of 10,000a year. Montana 
has but one Christian college in a population 
of nearly 250,000. Both academies and col- 
leges should now be founded. Then there is 
Texas, as large as the twelve states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana, with enough left over to almost 
cover West Virginia, and for this immense 
tract there is not a single Congregational col- 
lege or academy ; yet Texas is growing at the 
rate of 81,000 a year and has for the last ten 
years. Large numbers of these new comers 
are Congregationalists from the West and 
Northwest. 

A letter just received from one of the lead- 
ing men in the state says that ‘“‘there is a 
great opportunity in Texas for Congregation- 
alists and —— would bea strategic point for 
the location of a college.” 

Further, there is an imperative call from 
the Southwest, where there are thousands of 
Mexicans, for an industrial and missionary 
training school. Industrial education is just 
what is needed to supply these long-neglected 
people with the arts of civilization and a 
wider means of self-support. They ought to 


Fargo College, North Dakota 
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learn brickmaking, carpentering, blacksmith- 
ing, industrial arts and the science of home- 
making. They need to learn how to farm and 
to raise better stock. They ought to be able 
to discover the secrets buried in the moun- 
tains. There are millions of acres of untilled 
land lying ready for the plow and the seed, 
if only knowledge, skill and scientific methods 
could be supplied. A Hampton Institute in 
New Mexico would be a veritable hand of 
God lifting these people to-a higher level of 
life. A missionary training school is also 
needed. 

Inasmuch as the United States in the last 
few years has come into touch with the Span- 
ish-speaking people of Cuba, Porto Rico and 
the countries in South America, our mission- 
ary societies are doing a much larger work 
in these new regions. But the Congrega- 
tionalists are hampered because they have 
no training school to fit workers to preach 
and teach. If we had a training school we 
could supply teachers for very many more 
schools than are now under the eare of the 
A.M. A. We could plant a larger number of 
churches in Cuba than can now be done by 
the Home Missionary Society. We could give 
Christian schools for New Mexico, Arizona 
and Southern California which the Educa- 


ie 


Mexican threshing fleor 


tion Society is unable to do for lack of 
teachers. : 

Utah offers opportunities which ought to 
be improved at once. The new and smaller 
settlements in this great state are absolutely 
neglected and Christian influences are un- 
known. The society should have $100,000 for 
new work alone. God opens the doors and 
the responsibility is on us to enter them, 
Shall we do so? Shall the states and terri- 
tories in need be thus left, or shall we take 
them for the church and the kingdom of 
Christ ? 


The Truth About Student Aid 


The Education Society was organized in 
1816 to raise funds to aid pious and worthy 
young men studying for the Christian minis- 
try, and up to the present time over 9,000 men 
have received this financial contribution. The 
money granted to individuals has been from 
$100 to $50 per year, the latter being the 
present allowance. 

The society now holds in trust $158,156, the 
income of which is to be devoted exclusively 
to student aid, according to the terms of the 
donors. Last year this income amounted to 
$7,556 15, and as the distribution to students 
was $7,336 50, it shows that the contributions 
from the churches are now no longer devoted 
to the purpose for which the society was or- 
ganized. Indeed, for the past four years the 
income from invested funds has more than 


supplied the funds for student aid. The ob- 


jection in the minds of many to the Education 
Society because of this department of its work 
has no longer any ground, and it is hoped 
that this statement will clear the way for a 
more cordial support of the great work of the 
society. 


Financial 


The receipts of the year ending June 1, 
1902, were $135,288; the expenditures $119,- 
635. The balance, $15,652, is pledged to in- 
stitutions and payable when certain condi- 
tions are met. The Mead legacy of $56,567, 
received in July of the present year, enabled 
the society to make a large gift of $15,000 to 
Fargo College and a pledge of $12,000 to Fair- 
mount College, soon to be paid. 


In many towns in New Mexico the schools are 
open only three months of the year. In some 
places the authorities will only open a school 
where there is a saloon, using the money re- 
ceived from the license to pay the teacher’s 
salary. 
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The Story of a Typical Western Academy 


How Endeavor 


in Behalf of Ambitious Youth Bears Fruit a Hundredfold 


By Mrs. Erta W. CAMFIELD, WARD ACADEMY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


When we came into the home missionary 
work twelve years ago, June, 1891, it was 
truly a pioneer venture. The need of a 
school for the many young people who could 
hot afford to go away for their education 
immediately appealed to us, and we began 
the struggle which resulted in the opening of 
Ward Academy in September, 1893. 

Subscriptions were solicited from all whom 


Ward Academy, South Dakota 


we could reach, but I suppose the one great 
determining factor bringing about the success 
of the building of the academy was the daily 
dinner-pail work of pastor and people for 
months, on the digging, hauling stone and 
lumber, building walls, carpentering, ete. 
The building, consisting of four floors, was 
designed by Mr. Camfield, thus saving the 
expenses of an architect. 

Chairs and tables were made on the spot to 
Save buying. Our own household goods and 
family (we had a baby six months old) moved 
into the building to save hiring preceptress 
and, by using oar goods, to save buying, and 
that we might also care for fires and thus 
save fuel. 

The students’ rooms had cracker box wash- 
stands and framework wardrobes, and the 
beds consisted of bed springs put onto legs. 
The homemade chairs had a trick of slipping 
out from under if the unwary student leaned 
too far forward, and the books on the board 
tables in the schoolroom could not be ar- 
ranged to advantage. The preceptress used 
to leave her baby and the matron her cooking 
while both helped tack the building paper on 
the walls, which was in place of plaster, or 
took turns at the washboard, while the dig- 
nified founder of the school used to stand 
patiently sifting ashes, his coat tails whisk- 
ing in the wind. 

We ate our meals in the basement, with the 
wind whistling through the unpointed walls 
(the wind always blows in Dakota). We 
kept school on the next floor and lived on the 
third, with the girls rooming in four rooms 
and sitting-room at the east end, with the 
boys in a similar suite at the west end. 

Our first assistance from ladies’ societies 
eame in the shape of bedding for our stu- 
dents. Afterwards they sent money, to buy 
real furniture for the rooms, rag carpets, pic- 
tures and little articles to brighten them up. 

Whenever great emergencies came, God 
raised up friends. In November of that first 
year the head carpenter brought his family 
to live in the basement, and refused to leave 


unless he were paid his bill of $200. It was 
a very disagreeable situation. Mr. Camfield 
and a trustee started out to raise some money 
on unpaid subscriptions, but it had been a 
hard year and money was scarce. They were 
gone two days. The trustee froze his ears 
and they came home with $2.50, utterly dis- 
couraged. But they found us at home in 
high feather, for in their absence a letter 
from some person en- 
tirely unknown was 
receiyed, inclosing a 
check for $200, stating 
that the writer had seen 
a short account in the 
Advance of our at- 
tempts, andjas God had 
blessed him financially 
that year, he wished to 
share his blessing. We 
all wept over that 
money and letter, and 
how it strengthened 
our faith! It would 
take too long to tell of 
our progress step by 
step, how Mr. Camfield 
built a large store 
building, with rooms 
for the boys overhead, 
leaving thereby more 
room for the girls in 
the original building. 
How the Congrega- 
tional Building Society 
gave us the old Colvin 
Church, six miles east, 
and we hauled it over 
here with all the men we could get and 
forty-two horses, with everybody saying, 
“Tt can’t be done.” And how it stood for 
two years before we could raise enough 
money to repair it and make additions. The 
basement is the academy schoolroom, and 
a pleasant, warm one it is. The original 
schoolroom is used for physical culture room, 
music-room, and on occasion the “parlor” 
of the young people; though as yet it con- 
tains no furniture but a few benches. We 
began with twenty-two students. We now 
have seventy-five students enrolled this first 
term of the year. 

Our graduates have gone to Yankton, 
Mitchell University, Huron College, Purdue 
College and Kansas University. One is a 
Bible reader to the Slavs in Pennsylvania. 
One went to the Moody Institute. Many are 
teachers in our own county. The great ma- 
jority became: Christians while with us. Al- 
most every year has seen a revival. 

Now as to our needs. A great and press- 
ing need is an Artesian well, without 
which crops are absolutely uncertain. 
A hot wind, a drought at the critical 
period, ete., make incalculable loss 
which could be averted had we the 
well. We have to haul our drinking 
water a quarter of a mile. The cost 
of this well would be $1,000. Another 
need is cottages for scholars who 
can board themselves. Mr. Camfield 
has already started work on one and 
hauled it half a mile into town, but 
the winter has set in so vigorously 
that it cannot be finished until spring. 
Many more students would attend if 
opportunity were given for boarding 
themselves. 

As I look from my west window I 
can see the land where the wolves 
used to come howling as they stole 
melons from our melon patch the first 
year I lived there. Beyond the grove 
I see the tower of the church; further 
south stands the original academy, 
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now girls’ halland dining-room. Every stick 
in these buildings is dear to our hearts. We 
area part of it all. We could no more uproot 
ourselves than some of you could from the 
homes your grandfather or great-grandfather 
built. We see the great needs here, and we 
cannot help asking for the money to help the 
people with whom we have lived and suffered 
to become American citizens and members of 
the kingdom of Christ. 


New Mexico 


New Mexico has 122,687 square miles, an 
area as large as that of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, and enough left 
over for another Rhode Island. It has a pop- 
ulation of 195,310. Fully two-thirds are Mex- 
icans speaking the Spanish language. 

These people present a distinct race prob- 
lem, like that of the Negro of the South or the 
Chinese of the Pacific coast. The Mexican 
has for years lived in his little canyon settle- 
ment far from the larger cities in the South- 
west, of which there are a few, and only 
occasionally coming into contact with Anglo- 
Saxon ideas and habits of life. 

The Mexicans are Roman Catholics, and as 
they live largely in the rural districts, they 
have not come into touch with the Protestant 
faith. Hence the rigors of their belief have 
not been mitigated. They are as ignorant, 
bigoted and superstitious as are the ad- 
herents of the same faith in Porto Rico, or in 
the heart of Spain They do not know the 
gospel. In many villages there are no chapels 
or churches and the priest never visits them. 
In villages where there are churches services 
are held but occasionally. The people are 
literally starving for the saving truth of the 
gospel of Christ. 

The public school system has not been ex- 
tended to the small villages. Many children 
have never seen a schoolhouse or enjoyed an 
hour’s tuition. So eager are parents for their 
children that offers of land have been made 
and women have volunteered to help build 
the adobe hut if the Education Society would 
only give them a school. 

The Education Society has schools in Bare- 
las, Atrisco, San Mateo, San Rafael, Cubero 
and Seboyeta. They are all of them Chris- 
tian, without being denominational. Con- 
nected with them is the Bible school held on 
Sundays. Our teachers are well-educated, 
experienced, consecrated women, who are 
excellent missionaries as well as teachers. 
During the day they are busy with the chil- 
dren, but after hours they visit the homes of 
the people, sharing alike their sorrows and 
their joys. They prescribe for the sick and 
nurse them as well. They literally bear the 
sicknesses of the people. There is no physi- 
cian withia sixty-five miles. They help to 


clothe the bride for the wedding, and the bod- 
ies of the dead for burial. 


Some of our ‘riends in New Mexico 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Alice Freeman Palmer 


When fell, today, the word that she had gone, 
Not this my thought: Here a bright journey 
ends, 
Here rests a soul unresting; here, at last, 
Here ends that earnest strength, that gener- 
ous life— 
‘For all her life was giving. Rather this 
I said (after the first swift, sorrowing pang): 
Henee, on a new quest, starts an eager spirit— 
No dread, no doubt, unhesitating forth 
With asking eyes; pure as the bodiless souls 
Whom: poets vision near the central throne 
Angelically ministrant to man; 
So fares she forth with smiling, Godward face; 
Nor should we grieve, but give eternal 
thanks— 
Save that we mortal are, and needs must 
mourn. 
—R. W. G., in The Century. 


A Look Ahead 


The readers of The Home may be interested 
to know some of the good things ahead for 
them. Within the next month we shall pub- 
lish a sketch by Helen Campbell, entitled The 
Demicrobized Infant. It discusses a home 
problem with the common sense and humor 
for which this author is noted. Mr. Patterson 
Du Bois will contribute an article on condol- 
ing with persons who have lost little children. 
For the issue of Feb. 14 we have scheduled a 
pretty home story by Annie Hamilton Don- 
nell, entitled Mother’s Valentine, which will 
be appreciated by both young and old. The 
ehildren will surely enjoy another of Clara 
Dillingham Pierson’s animal stories, with 
several pictures by Mr. Vawter, the clever 
illustrator of Riley’s Book of° Joyous Chil- 
dren; and also a story which boys will find 
especially jolly, The Ragged Mine, by Rosa- 
lind Richards, daughter of Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards. 


We have had several protests against Mrs. 
Deland’s article on The New Obedience, pub- 
lished in our issue of Dec. 13. Space does not 
permit us to print them all, but we have acted 
on the suggestion of one of our correspond- 
ents and asked another author of prominence 
to reply to Mrs. Deland. Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney, whose stories have won her a warm 
place in the hearts of young people and given 
her wide influence, has consented to take up 
her pen again, and in our issue of Feb. 7 we 
shall publish her article on The Old Obedi- 
ence. 

The two shadowgraphs of Christ have been 
received with more than usual interest, if we 
may judge from the shadowgraphs which 
have been contributed for reproduction and 
the requests for more from our readers. Lack 
of space prevents us from using all that have 


- been sent in, although it would be interesting 


to do so for the sake of showing the evolution 
from the simplest outlines to the elaborate 
figure having halo and crown of thorns, 
described this week in another column. Yet 
it is plain that all the shadowgraphs of Christ 
belong to the same general type. “S. M.S.,” 
the collector of shadowgraphs, whose letter 
was published in the Home Forum, has 
kindly placed her collection at our disposal. 


“Many of them are, however, too intricate to 


‘De successfully cut out by the average person. 
This is notably true of one of the Madonnas, 
‘but another is both beautiful and compara- 
‘tively simple and we shall soon emrdace it 


— 


ef “Few people give themselves time to be 


The Fighting Instinct in Boys 


BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, AUTHOR OF 
THE BOY PROBLEM 


This article is a striking statement, by a 
writer who knows boys, of one side of a diffi- 
cult question concerning their management 
and development. We shall expect our read- 
ers to be so interested in Dr. Forbush’s point 
of view that they will give the matter careful 
thought and perhaps out of their own obser- 
vation and experience—for nothing else counts 
much in education—suggest what should be 
said by way of confirmation or correction of 
the principle maintained. 


“If any naughty boy tries to make you 
fight, come right home to mamma.”’ 

“Tf I ever catch you fighting on the 
street, sir, I'll give you another licking 


as soon as you get home.”’ 


It is the boy who has listened to such 
feminine and masculine admonitions and 
then gone forth to his inevitable school- 
yard contests and returned bravely to 
that promised punishment who has true 
courage. It is that boy, too, who grows 
up alienated from his parents, and they 
wonder vaguely why boys are so difficult 
to understand. 

Whatever may be the higher ethical 
plane to which adults have climbed, one 
of the small but choice articles of faith 
of a normal youngster is that it is often 
both necessary and praiseworthy to fight. 
He who assails that conviction has sim- 
ply uprooted one of the moral founda- 
tions of a child’s life. 

The psychologist explains the fighting 
instinct by saying that it is one of the 
savage survivals, a manifestation of the 
struggle for life. The struggle for the 


life of others is most noble, but it cannot 


come until the individual’s self-life is 
secure. The boy, too, they say, will by 
and by rise to a sense of chivalry, strug- 
gle for others; but first he must win a 
self-consciousness and self-respect of his 
own, and this he does most directly in 
fighting with his peers. Fighting is not 
so selfish as non-resistance, which pro- 
tects the person but injures the self- 
respect by flight. Nothing is more enfee- 
bling to the will than to watch activities 
which one never enters, 

Parents who think fighting is unmanly 
are often willing to descend to the far 
more unmanly act of thrashing with 
some formidable implement an unarmed 
and physically inferior child. Punish- 
ment in anger is fighting at its worst, 
one-sided, unjust and murderous in spirit. 
Its only excuse is that the father thinks 
he is guarding thereby that respect for 
his parenthood which the child seeks for 
himself by similar, but fairer, means. 

Fighting has also a strangely social 
effect. ‘‘Two boys can never become 
chums until they have had a fight” is a 
true maxim. The reason girls are not 
such true friends is because they will not 
fight, they only sputter. A fight, like an 
electric storm, clears theair. Boys’ gangs 
have a finer fellowship than groups of 
girls because they keep the air clear. 

- The boy who is not allowed to fight or 
who won’t fight does not lack the pug- 
nacious instinct, but exhibits it in less 


. 


pleasing ways. Heis underhanded, wins 
by fraud or treachery, eggs on others to 
lick his enemy, curries favor by bribes 
and is rightly an object of universal con- 
tempt. When he grows up he is timid, 
weak, solitary, narrow in sympathy. In 
his home he is a tyrant, in politics an 
“anti,” in society a bore. 

In saying this no claim is made that all 
fighting among boysis proper. The con- 
science of a normal boy tells him when 
it is time to put up his fists. A test of 
strength with an equal or a superior, a 
stanch defense of a little child or a prin- 
ciple, a deed of daring as the champion of 
his ‘‘gang,’’ these are the three chief oc- 
casions that call for an immediate decla- 
ration of war. While reading this state- 
ment over the following incident was 
handed me, 

Two little brothers of about five and 
three years respectively were visiting in 
a neighborhood where the boys were of a 
somewhat rude and rough class, and the 
two had been warned by their mother not 
to have anything to do with them. The 
older one had already been punished once 
for fighting with them. But one day he 
got into a scrimmage in defense of the 
younger, who was being teased. The 
fight was stopped by his uncle, who, how- 
ever, declared he ought not to be pun- 
ished this time because it was done in his 
brother’s defense. In his prayers that 
night the young hero of the fight gave 
thanks as follows, ‘“‘And, O Lord, I thank 
thee that there are some naughty boys 
that we have to fight.”’ 

It is not hard to show a boy that bully- 
ing is cowardly. Perpetual quarrelsome- 
ness, Dr. Winthrop Talbot says, indicates 
‘intestinal ascarides,’’ and calls for the 
attendance of a physician. A few abnor- 
mal children should never be allowed to 
fight. The silliness of fighting for the ad- 
miration of the other sex is also usually 
borne in upon one by his companions. 
Like the ghastly scars of the German 
student swordplay, it looks ridiculous 
over here. A good fight between two 
average boys, like the full expression of 
any other normal instinct, satisfies, not 
excites, that instinct. It strengthens 
the will, gives an appetite for higher con- 
tests and leads to self-control. In most 
schools every new boy is put on his met- 
tle and wins his place in the school by 
such exhibitions of his physical prowess. 
In some communities boys actually can- 
not attend school in bodily safety until 
they have proven their courage. The 
sooner they do it the better. I looked 
down one day with mingled feelings of 
pride and wrath to watch one of my own 
children stand beside one of the Bunker 
Hill bronze memorial tablets and fight 
his way step by step to his home against 
three antagonists, keeping his back to 
the house till the last ditch. After that 
he did not have to fight again. 

The lesson of chivalry is not wasted, 
either. I have not only sometimes en- 
couraged my own boys to fight, but have 
told them they were a clan and that they 
must rescue each other when in distress. 
Last spring at the district school which 
they attend a few weeks each year they 
had a strong-armed Celtic school teacher, 
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One day this teacher seized upon the 
youngest, an inoffensive little lad, and 
brutally slapped his face. Quick as a 
flash the other two ‘‘kids”’ were beside 
him, with clinched fists. “If you lay 
your hands on our little brother again,”’ 
they cried, ‘‘we will knock you down.” 
When I heard this I went off by myself 
and gave three cheers. 

The only good instinct is a controlled 
instincts Each instinct is to be led as 
soon as possible to its highest mani- 
festation. This is education. The best 
way to do this among boys is to encour- 
age the combative individual games, such 


The Keyboard 


Five and thirty black slaves, 
Half a hundred white, 

All their duty but to sing 
For their Queen’s delight. 
Now with throats of thunder, 

Now with dulcet lips, 
While she rules them royally 
With her finger tips! 


When she quits her palace, , 
All the slaves are dumb— 
Dumb with dolor till the Queen 
Back to court is come; 
Dumb the throats of thunder, 
Dumb the dulcet lips, 
Lacking all the sovereignty 
Of her finger tips. 


Silent, silent, silent, 
All your voices now; 
Was it, then, her life alone 
Did your life endow? 
Waken, throats of thunder! 
Waken, dulcet lips! 
Touched to immortality 
By her finger tips. 
—William Watson. 


Nancy’s Doughnuts 
BY LUCIE D, WELSH 


Miss Welsh will be remembered as winner 
of the prize juvenile story we published last 
June, When Nancy Was Homesick, The same 
little heroine reappears in this second story. 


Nancy paused as she took the last 
doughnut from the kettle and put it in 
the pan. She looked doubtfully at Grand- 
mother Stowe, 

“‘Grandma’am,” she said, hesitatingly, 
“should you care if I took one of these 
doughnuts to school? James and Josiah 
have them every day.”’ 

Before Grandmother had time. to reply, 
Grandfather spoke, 

“Don’t you have brown bread and 
cheese for your dinner every day? In 
my time that was good enough for young 
folks and I guess itis now. As for James 
and Josiah, if their mother wants to pam- 
per their appetites and bring ’em up with 
proud stomachs I can’t help it, ’though 
she is my darter.”’ 

Grandma’am sighed as she shook her 
head at Nancy. A doughnut once in a 
while seemed no great indulgence to her, 
but it would not answer to oppose Grand- 
father. Sixty years ago, children were 
brought up much more strictly than they 
are today. Grandmother Stowe felt a 
great responsibility in training the little 


Grandfather. 


as fuot-racing, wrestling, swimming, and 
boxing, and combative team games, such 
as baseball, football and basket ball. 
Where these games flourish fighting 
ceases. Boxing has been introduced 
into the Y. M. ©. A. with favorable re- 
sults, One testimony is typical: ‘It gives 
self-possession, self-confidence, self-con- 
trol, courage and fortitude. We have 
had wonderful results in the submission 
and control of the most violent tempers.” 

Weakness is wickedness. The combat- 
ive instinct satisfied during the tran- 
sition state by occasional fistic encount- 
ers and later in individual and team 


For the Children 


bound girl, Nancy, and wanted always to 
be kind as well as just. Grandfather 
Stowe had always been stern with chil- 
dren; now that he was old and feeble he 
had no sympathy whatever with their 
plans and wishes, 

‘‘Hurry up, Nancy. <Ain’t you ready 
yet?” cried James, opening the door. 
James’s mother was Deacon Stowe’s 


«daughter and occupied a portion of her 


father’s house. 

“In just a minute, James,” answered 
Nancy. “I’ve just finished frying the 
doughnuts. Won’t you and Josiah wait 
forme? It’s early yet.” 

“QO, I suppose so, if it doesn’t take you 
too long to rig. Say, Grandma’am, can’t 
I have one of those fresh doughnuts to 
take to school? Mother’s are kind of 
dry this morning.” 

‘“‘Not with my consent,’ thundered 
“Things have come to a 
pretty pass when children have to stuff 
themselves with the fat of the land. If 
I had the handlin’ of you you’d go bhun- 
gry until good bread would satisfy you.” 

“Say, Nancy,” said James, a few min- 
utes later as the children walked up the 
stony lane, ‘‘don’t you ever carry dough- 
nuts to school? ”’ 

‘‘No, I don’t; but I wish I could. All 
the other girls do.” 

“T think it’s mean,’ said Josiah. 
‘Doughnuts ain’t anything great. I 
shouldn’t expect to carry fruit cake, but 
doughnuts—O, let’s hurry ; there’s Lydia 
and Edmund and Abram waiting for us.” 

These children lived about half a mile 
further down the road. Their mother 
was a widow and a distant relative of 
Deacon Stowe. 

*“O boys!’ cried Lydia, as soon as the 
children came within hearing, ‘I’ve got 
something fine to tell you. No, Abram, 
you ain’t going to tell. I won’t let you,” 
and lydia placed her hand firmly over 
her small brother’s mouth. 

‘Tell us yourself then,’ said James, 
panting with his brisk run up the steep 
hill. 

‘‘Mother’s got to go over to Deacon 
Howe’s this afternoon and won’t be back 
until late. She said we might ask you 
three to come down and spend the even- 
ing and we might make some molasses 
candy. There!” 

““O, bully !”’ cried James, while the 
more sober Josiah executed a sort of war 
dance. 

‘I don’t believe I can go,” said Nancy. 
“ Grandfather won’t let me.”’ 

‘“‘We'll get Mother to ask him,” said 


games, and finally in intellectual and 
moral emulations and in chivalrous liy- 
ing, is one of the buttresses, not only of 
the strenuous, but of the gallant life. 

‘‘What shall I say to my boy, then, 
when he is asked to fight?” 

Tell him what Daniel Webster told 
John Randolph when he challenged him 
to a duel: “I do not feel called upon to 
expose my life at the request of any 
other man who may see fit to risk his 
own, but I shall always be prepared to 
repel in a suitable manner the aggres- 
sion of any man who shall venture to 
presume upon such a refusal,” 


James. ‘“‘He most always does what she 
wants him to.” 


Nancy had small faithin James’s plan, , 


so although she spent a very pleasant day 
thinking that she might be allowed to go 
it was a great surprise when Grandfather 
gave a rather grudgingconsent. “I don’t 
hold to young folks gallivanting around 
evenings,” he said. ‘‘They ought to be 
at home. Nancy, you see that you come 
home at nine o’clock. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, sir. The boys have got to come 

then, too.” 
* «O Josiah,” said Lydia when they en- 
tered the kitchen, “‘ you’ve brought your 
singing-book. Let’s all sing a while be 
fore we make the candy.” 

“Don’t you hope there’ll be a singing 
school this winter?’ asked Nancy. 

“There’s going to be one. Mr. Brig- 
ham told motherso. We're all going.” 

‘‘Josiah and I can, I guess, and Grand- 
father’!l most likely let Nancy, as long as 
we learn something there,” said James, 
“‘Let’s sing Round the Wreakep, first. 
I like that.” 

So they sang the quaint old song and 
followed it by The Rose of Allandale, 
Bonny Doon, Flow Gently, Sweet Afton, 
and many others that were dear to our 
grandparents. 

‘‘Don’t you think it’s time to put on 
the candy?’’ said Abram, at last. 

“Why, yes, we must,” said Lydia, 
“And while the candy’s boiling let’s 
speak pieces, the way we did at the 
speaking school last winter.” 

Josiah and James had chosen warlike 
pieces for that memorable occasion, so 
they recited ‘‘Lochiel, Lochiel, beware 
of the day” and ‘On Linden when the 
sun was low” with great effect. Ed- 
mund spoke the Parting of Marmion and 
Douglas so effectively that the girls shiy- 
ered. Lydia had learned Goody Blake 
and Harry Gill, and chattered her teeth 
in a realistic manner. Nancy’s choice 
was The Blackberry Girl, while Abram 
closed the program with “Hush, my 
dear, lie still and slumber,” which he had 
learned from his New England Primer. 

“That’s an awful babyish piece,” said 
Edmund. ‘I'd be ashamed to say it if 
I were in your place, Abram.’’. 

“It’s the only one I know,” snivyeled 
Abram. 

The candy was ready to pull, and the — 
children went at it with a will, In the — 


midst of the fun the tall clock in the cor- ‘ ° 


ner struck nine, 
“© dear,” said Nancy, “we've got to 
go home,” . 
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“That’s too bad,” said Lydia. ‘‘We 
were going to crack some butternuts. 
Can’t you stay a little longer ?”’ 

“T can’t,” said Nancy, ‘‘and the boys 
ought not, either.” 

“Well, now, see here,’ said James, 
“wouldn’t you rather have a good time 
tonight that will last quite a while, and 
a whipping tomorrow that’ll soon be over, 
than to go home now before the fun is 
half through ?”’ 

Nancy looked dubious, but Josiah 
seemed to think favorably of the propo- 
sition. ‘I’m going to stay,” he said. 

““So’m I,” said James. 

“T’ve got to go,”’ said Nancy. 

*“You’ll be afraid,” said Lydia. ‘It’s 
awiuidark. We heard a noise last night 
out back of the barn, and it sounded like 
a wild cat.” 

“Grandma’am won’t whip you very 
hard,” said James, consolingly. 

So Nancy stayed and had all the fun 
she could, for she knew the day of reck- 
oning would surely come. 

Except for the light of one solitary can- 
dle, the Stowe house was in darkness 
when the guilty children reached home at 
half past ten. They entered the house 
silently and crept stealthily to bed. 

“Why didn’t you come home at nine 
o’clock?”’ asked Grandfather Stowe of 
Nancy the next morning. 

In trembling accents Nancy told the 
story of the evening and the hour of 
their return. 
sterner and sterner as she continued, 
and he grasped his cane threateningly. 
Grandmother looked sympathetically at 
the forlorn figure before her. 

“She’s too big to be whipped,” she 
said, gently. ‘‘I don’t believe she’ll be 
so naughty again, any way.” 

“Tf she isn’t old enough to do as she’s 
told, she isn’t too old to be punished. 
Nancy, you can’t go out of the house in 
the evening again this winter.” 

Poor Nancy! She would far rather 
have been whipped. Not to go to the 


singing schoo], or the spelling school, or- 


the speaking school was almost more than 
she could bear. It would be of no use to 
tease, for Grandfather’s word was law. 

A sober group of children went up the 
lane that morning. They were joined at 
the corner by Lydia, Edmund and Abram 
as on the preceding day. 

“Tid you get whipped very hard?” 
asked the irrepressible Abram. ‘“ We 
did. Mother said we ought to have gone 
to bed at nine o’clock. She said you’d 
have gone home if we hadn’t teased you 
to stay.” 

“Yes,” said Josiah, putting his hand 
behind him as he spoke, “‘we got pretty 
good ones, but I’m glad we stayed.” 

“T’m not,” said Nancy. ‘I can’t go 
anywhere again this winter.” 

The group of children stopped and 
stared at her in horror. Nancy burst 
into tears. 

“Tt was all our fault, Nancy,” said 
Josiah. ‘‘I’ll tell Grandfather so.” 

“Tt won’t make any difference,” said 
the sobbing Nancy. 

James took the basket which contained 
their joint lunch from Josiah’s hand. He 
opened it and took out two crisp, brown 
doughnuts. ‘There, Nancy,” he said, 
“we'll give you our doughnuts every 
day all winter.” 

And they did. 


Grandfather’s face grew. 


_higher than their own? 


The Plenie Forum 


The Child that Obeyed - 


The new ideal of ‘personal liberty,” says 
Mrs. Deland in her article on The New 
Obedience, has at last entered this old world, 
“a great and noble ideal,’’ which, we are as- 
sured, is “‘turning not only domestic, but 
social, life upside down.” 

Yet we cannot but remember that far down 
the ages, “‘in the fullness of time,’ came a 
child, born into the regal gift of humanity, 
the power of choice—born into a home. Be- 
tween him and his parents occurred a mis- 
understanding, when he entered upon the 
freedom attained by the Jewish boy at 
twelve years of age. This was met by the 
parent with surprise and sorrow. 

““Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? 
behold, thy father and I have sought thee, 
sorrowing.” 

The reply was equally full of childish sur- 
prise. ‘“Wist ye not? How is it that ye 
sought me? Knew ye not that I must be in 
my Father’s house?” ‘ 

Full of ardent joy in meeting in his Father’s 
house those who could understand and an- 
swer the long stored-up questions which had 
been gathering in his mind and heart, how 
did he meet his first freedom in the largeness 
of its innocent joy, and—in its limitations? 
** And they understood not the saying which 
he spake unto them. And he went down to 
Nazareth, and was subject unto them.’’ So, 
“he increased in wisdom, and in favor with 
God and man.” Is there no light from the 
Christ-child that may fall upon the child in 
our homes, that he also may grow “in favor 
with God and man?” 

Is there from out the past no ray other than 
the flaming sword, no experience for the child 
but the pain of the burning? Mrs. Deland 
says, ‘“‘ Wait, believe in reason and in experi- 
ence ; believe in pain, teach them by pain and 
sorrow, teach them even by death, the mean- 
ing of the wrong way.” Shall we, then, go to 
the hospital and the prison and ask those who 
are crippled by choice and habit of lawless- 
ness if they thus have learned the sweet 
reasonableness of obedience to a wisdom 
Their data for sound 
reasoning would be wider from experience, 
but do we therefore find them wiser in con- 
duct ? M. J. NORTH. 


Shadowgraphs in Germany 


Your recent publication of shadowgraphs 
of Christ recalled to mind that somewhere 
carefully treasured I had several, and that 
among them was the shadowgraph of the 
Christ. I sought them out and found it even 
so. Whence the origin of this picture of the 
Christ I know not. But thirty years ago, 
when only a lad, traveling in Germany, I cop- 
ied certain enigmatic pictures from a collec- 
tion belonging to a familiar acquaintance. 
Among these shadowgraphs, besides the one 
of the Christ, are a Madonna, a priest at 
prayer, a curate, a nun. 

Was it some German mystic brooding over 
the. sufferings of the Master and unable to 
satisfy his longings in theideals of the artists, 
who takes this way to keep as an abiding 
treasure a self-revealing Christ, whose face 
should be suffused with light, and softened 
and best inter preted by shadows ? 

The mystery about the origin of this partic- 
ular perforated paper deepens when it is seen 
to belong to the same family type as the one 
shown by Maude E. S. Hymers, though en- 
riched by the added crown of thorns and 
aureole. The origin of each must have been 
the same. It needs some legend to explain 
the origination and the differentiation of both. 
But it needs no scribe to point a legend when 
the shadow falls upon the wall; for then our 
hearts burn within us as we seek to commune 
with the living Christ. E. H. Burt. 
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The Campaign of Testimony” 


vil. 


The Concern of the Witness for His Weaker Associate 


By ProF. EpwArp I. BosworTH 


Paul enunciates a great principle in 
answering a question which had been 
submitted to him in a letter from the 
Corinthian church. The question long 
ago ceased to have any significance; the 
principle is of abiding importance. 

1. The question was simply this: Could 
a Christian eat meat that had been of- 
fered in pagan sacrifice? The Chris- 
tian constantly ran the risk of doing this. 
Much of the meat exposed for sale in the 
market came from animals that had been 
offered in sacrifice, and marketing had 
become a difficult matter for Christians 
of sensitive conscience. They felt obliged 
to inquire scrupulously into the history 
of every piece of meat before they bought 
it [1 Cor. 10: 25]. Christians were in- 
vited to dinner parties by their pagan 
friends on whose tables they were almost 
certain to find meat that had been con- 
nected with the temple service [10: 27, 28]. 
Often worse than this was the fact that 
the various societfes, or guilds, to which 
some of the Christians belonged were 
likely to have banquets of a semi-reli- 
gious character in the precincts of the 
pagan temple [8: 10], at which libations 
and offerings of a religious character 
would be made. Some felt that to eat 
such meat involved participation in the 
pagan worship.. Others were confident 
that there was not the slightest impro- 
priety in eating the meat, and had no 
patience with the brethren who thought 
there was [8: 1-3]. 

2. The principle. In one case Paul 
strictly forbade the eating as a thing 
wrong in itself, namely, when it was a 
formal part of pagan worship [10: 20-22]. 
He considered that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, however, the act could have 
no moral significance ; aman was neither 
better if he abstained, nor worse if he 
ate [8:8], The Christian need not trouble 
the market man with questions regarding 
the history of the meat, nor need he hesi- 
tate to eat what his pagan host provided 
at his dinner’party. But this general 
instruction was subject to one important 
exception involved in the great principle 
in accordance with which Paul regulated 
all his conduct. If the eating of this 
meat by a person who had sense enough 
to see the harmlessness of the act were 
to influence another to eat who could not 
eat without feeling that he worshiped 
the idol in the act of eating, then the 
“enlightened person should abridge his 
liberty and abstain. If he should refuse 
to abstain under such circumstances he 
would wreck the Christian life of a less 


enlightened brother; he would tear down | 


what Christ was trying to build up; he 


would occasion the spiritual death of a | 
very dear friend of Jesus Christ, for | 


whom Christ had even died. Such con- 
duct could not be other than personally 
offensive to Christ [S: 11, 12]. 

There is need of discriminating care. 
fully between the situation discussed by 
Paul here and other situations sometimes 
confused with it. The fact that another 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 15. 
Text, 1 Cor. 8: 4-13. 


considers my action to be wrong is not 
sufficient reason for desisting. It is only 
when there is danger that another will 
be led by.my example actually to do the 
thing which he considers wrong that I 
ought to desist. Furthermore the case 
described here is not that of an action of 
minor importance. Itis rather an action 
which will result in the complete aban- 
donment of the Christian life bya weaker 
brother. When the weak Christian ate 
the meat offered to an idol he abandoned 
the Christian life. He ‘‘stumbled”’ and 
“perished’’—words that describe the 
abandonment of the Christian life and 
the consequent utter ruin of character. 

The Corinthian brethren whose good 
sense enabled them to eat the sacrificial 
meat without offense to their consciences 
might with propriety have endeavored to 
enlighten. their less intelligent brethren. 
It was desirable that all should reach the 
point where they could see things as they 
actually were and realize that the eating 
of this meat had no moral significance. 
But while this campaign of enlighten- 
ment was being carried on, brotherly love 
required that one occasionally abridge 
his liberty for the sake of conserving his 
brother’s Christian life. Paul’s dominant 
ambition was “by all means to save 
some,” and to “do all things for the gos- 
pel’s sake”’ [1 Cor. 9: 22]. The church is 
the body of the self-sacrificing Saviour of 
men. All its strength will be exerted to 
conserve its weakest parts. The healthy 
life blood of its love is to flow quickly 
and with curative power to the parts that 
are threatened with decay. 

3. The application of this principle to 
the- temperance question. If one believes 
that even the moderate use of alcoholic 
beverages is injurious to the system, then 
the use of such beverages is, in itself, 
considered wrong and the principle stated 
by Paul does not apply, for he is here dis. 
cussing an act not wrong in itself. If 
one considers the moderate use of alco- 
holic beverages harmless, or even benefi- 
cial, like the meat, then, if the two cases 
are to be exactly parallel], he will abstain 
from the use of these beverages whenever 
his example is likely to lead any other 


With ordinary care and 
usage — anywhere, 
at any time— 
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person to use them, that other person 
believing such action to be wrong and to 
involve a formal abandonment of the 
Christian life. Of course there is rarely 
any such exact parallelism as this between 
the two cases. Probably those who se- 
lected this as a temperance lesson had in 
mind only the general principle that a 
Christian man ought to regulate his per- 
sonal habits with reference to the inter- 
ests of other men; and that under cer- 
tain circumstances he will not do that 
which he can with safety do, but which 
will result in the ruin of another man 
endeavoring to imitate him. Doubtless 
there is great need of emphasizing the 


‘fact that the supreme characteristic of 


the Christian is an increasing solicitude 
for the welfare of others and patient 
devotion to the interests especially of 
the weak. Under the stimulating social 
and climatic conditions in the midst of 
which we live, many cannot use alcoholic 
beverages at all without going to a ruin- 
ous excess. Such being the case, this 
great principle of regard for another, 
whatever be one’s view of his own dan- 
ger, may legitimately lead to entire absti- 
nence from the use of alcoholic beverages, 
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The Literature of the Day 


- A Story of Dartmoor 
This striking story * deals with human 


mature in its lowest terms of simplicity - 


and intensity. The scene is in the wide 
and sparsely settled spaces of Dartmoor 
—the scene of that other vital story of 
wild life, Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. 
The river plays the part of chorus—the 
echo and intensifier of the moods and 
passions of man. The hero is a solitary 
whose life is spent among the barren 
places where the rabbits breed. The vil- 
lain alone suggests the larger world, in 
his pride that by his mother’s sin he is 
the son of a gentleman and in his retreats 
to a distant city for his carousals. The 
contrasted heroines are the children of 
innkeepers and farmers. Thesoft Devon- 
shire dialect fitsin well with the atmos- 
phere of the moors and hills, in the 
description of which Mr. Philpotts shows 
high literary power. 

The deeper interest of the story is in 
the development of character-under these 
‘simpleand primitive conditions. Nicholas 
Edgcombe is a man to whose dreamy sim- 
plicity of soul the life of the New Testa- 
ment fits in with the broad life of the 
earth he knows. He peoples the solitudes 
with its characters. He is awakened 
from his dreams by hate and love. The 
woman without charm who loves him 
and the woman with all the charm of 
beauty and passion who vacillates be- 
tween his masculine strength and the 
mystery of larger things she finds in the 
villain’s connection with the world of 
cities, both in their different ways pro- 
foundly influence his life. These women, 
one of whom loves against hope and 
against her will, while the other craves a 
love she is as yet incapable of and is 
swayed by man’s passion, awaking at last 
to know her own heart and to face the 
misery of an evil choice, are drawn with 
power and insight. The death of an inno- 
cent faith and the awakening of a deeper 
trust, born of bitter experience with need 


‘and sorrow, are the central points of 


interest in the story. 

The book lives under the shadow of the 
world’s grief; it is bright. with the wild 
beauty of the moors and theriver; whole- 
-some in its facing of the facts of human 
life and wrought with a high degree of 
literary art. It holds the attention fully, 
.and the power and simplicity of its. pic- 
tures of nature and character will not 
goon be forgotten by the reader. 


RELIGION 


Lene = tg of God, by A. B. Davidson, D. D. 
wes 2.00 het. 336. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Miottad, 
pater Pavideos was a marked man in 
‘Seotland and everywhere for all who are in- 
terested in the progress of Bible study or who 
were in anywise brought within the sphere of 
his personal influence. A king in the class- 


room, he seldom preached, but when he did 


great men sat at his feet. These sermons con- 


"yey some hints of his Bower: The biograph- 


ical introduction by A. Taylor Innes is a 
striking account of the life career of a large 


and consecrated personality and an enthusi- 


-astic picture of a friend and teacher. There 
are two striking portraits, which show in the 
strong, cultivated and clean-cut features a 


eThe River, by Eden Philpotts. pp. 394. F. A. 
-Stokes Co. $1.50. 


good example of the spiritual and intellectual 
products which the cold farms of Scotland 
have the art of giving to the world. 

ied eB opine Christ, by George T. Purves, D. D., 


Presbyterian Board of Pub. & 
8. 4. Work. 7B cents net, 


For Whom Christ Died, by Wm. R. Richards, 

D.D. pp. 157. Presbyterian Board of Pub. & 

S.S. Work. 75 cents net. 
The initial volumes of a series called The 
Presbyterian Pulpit. Dr. Purves left his ser- 
mons in the unfinished form in which he 
wrote them out before going into the pulpit. 
This selection gives, nevertheless, a fairly 
good idea of the elements which made him so 
popular a preacher. 

Dr. Richards is the new pastor of the Brick 
Church, New York, in succession to the la- 
mented Dr. Maltbie Babcock. These sermons 
are direct, vivacious, earnest and interesting. 
The volumes are clearly printed and well 
bound in crimson cloth. Each has a portrait 
of the preacher prefixed. 

Rich and Poor, by: Seelis Cone, D.D. pp. 245. 

Maemillan Co. $1.50. 

A study of the teaching of Jesus concerning 
social relations. The first chapter summarizes 
the teaching of the Jewish scriptures on this 
subject, on which Jesus is held to have based 
his views. Then follows a consideration of 
the gospels of Matthew and Luke, which are 
used as in the main representing the teachings 
of Jesus. Professor Cone freely criticises the 
Old Testament teachings of the prophets and 
of Jesus also. He brings to their study a 
wealth of scholarship which commands at- 
tention and at the same time stimulates the 
reader to use his own judgment. Those who 
seek support for modern socialism will find 
little satisfaction inthe book. Professor Cone 
thinks that Jesus taught that the kingdom of 
God is composed exclusively of the rich, that 
he expected its speedy coming, which men 
could not hasten; that Jesus’. conception of 
the kingdom made him indifferent to family 
ties, and that a monstrous renunciation is 
demanded by him when he insists that no one 
can be his disciple who does not hate his own 
father and mother. This literalness of in- 
terpretation is not consistently maintained 
throughout the volume. The question is dis- 
cussed whether Jesus and the apostles would 
speak to men now as they did then, but with- 
out a satisfactory answer. However, in dis- 
criminating between the transient and the 
permanent in the New Testament teachings 
the author wisely exhorts us not to reject the 
spirit of the New Testament because we car- 
not accept the letter. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Letters to Washington, edited by Stanilaus 
Murray Hamilton. Published by the Society of 
Colonial Dames pp. 288. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $5.00 net. 


The fifth and closing volume of an important 
contribution to American history and the 
biography of Washington which has been 
provided by the Colonial Dames of America. 
We have. noticed the volumes from time to 
time as they appeared, and again commend 
the good work of the editor, especially in his 
very full index, end of the publisher of this 
handsome volume, and congratulate all who 
have had a part in preparing so notable an 
addition to the available materials for our 
national history. 

Hugh Price. Hughes as We ace! Him, by 

the oDean of Westminster, W. Nicoll, cand 

others. pp. 91. Horace Marshall & Son,’ Lon- 

don. 25 cents. 
The lamented death of Hugh Price Hughes 
has given occasion for the gathering of char- 
acterizations by anumber of English religious 
leaders. The book contains a number of por- 
traits and.is at once a tribute to the delight- 
ful personality of its subject and a contribu- 
tion toward his biography. 

The Gentleman from Everywhere, by James 


Henry Foss. p 18, Published by the author 
at 22 Diaremout Park, Boston. $1.50. 


Genial and often spicy autobiographical 
sketches from the life of a rolling stone. 
Farmer, preacher, teacher, politician, book 
agent, real estate agent, promoter and pub- 
lisher, born in Maine, resident in Massachu- 
setts, New York and Florida and widely trav- 


eled, his life experiences give him ample 
material to choo:e from. In religion he has 
been Free Baptist, Unitarian and Spiritist. 
Miscellaneous poetical quotations following 
on moralizings frequently break the current 
of the story. Whatever charm it possesses 
depends upon unusual powers of observation, 
a keen sense of humor, which is sometimes 
bee or flippant, and this wide experience of 
ife. 


foes Coronet. pp. 545. Harper & Bros. 


By the author of The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press. Autobiographical in form and show- 
ing a certain consequent lack of dramatic 
unity. Abounding in references to real char- 
acters whose names are thinly concealed be- 
hind initials and dashes. The heroine is a 
Breton of noble descent, married to an Eng- 
lishman in secret diplomatic service at the 
court of the khedive of Egypt. Ultimately 
they lose their money suddenly while on a 
visit to New York, and face poverty there. 
The pictures of high life and backstairs di- 
plomacy and the description of trials in com- 
ing for the first time in contact with ordinary 
experience are interestingly or amusingly 
frank and naive, 


FICTION 


The a geet Gonducton, edited by C. 
ae 41°50 . Williamson. pp. 335, Henry uit & 
0 


An eaaucine and vivacious story of the 
adventures of an American girl and her aunt 
with two motor cars in France and Italy. 
She buys one, which proves to be a constant 
source of trouble. The English owner of the 
other comes to her rescue and, by pretending 
to be the driver and not the master, engages 
as-her driver. The scenery and antiquities of 
the route are pleasantly described or hinted 
at, there is plenty of adventure, good contrast 
of character, interest of plot and a clever love 
story. A jolly book and well adapted for 
reading aloud. 

The Winning of Sarenne, by St. Clair Beall. 

pp. 343. Federal Book Co. 
A well-balanced and interesting romance of 
pure adventure. Sarenne is a forfeited town 
in the grasp of ausurper. The return of the 
rightful heir and his perils, escapes and bat- 
tles, in company with his friends, are told 
with a steady onward movement that allows 
no lapse of interest, 

Life the Interpreter, by a Bottome. pp. 

299, Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 
A novel of English social life and of social 
settlements. Muriel, the heroine, isa woman 
who adds strength and conscience to her 
beauty and wealth. She has the trials of her 
affections, and trials, also, in her work for oth- 
ers, but wins through to peace at last. The 
atmosphere of the book is wholesome, the 
characters are well drawn and contrasted, the 
plot holds well together and there are many 
quotable passages. 

The Foray of the - Saat Hudson,” by 

es . Savile. ‘pp. F, A. Stokes Co, 
Adventure at sea and in Finland with Russian 
coast guards and soldiers as theenemy. The 
time is that of the opening of the Crimean 
War; the adventurers are English gentlemen, 
a Polish nobleman and his daughter. The 
plot is well imagined and the story is slight, 
but clever and enjoyable. 

Faithful, and Ward’s Cross, by the author of 

bene Tookey' s Mission. pp. 283. Little, Brown 
The shorter of these two stories is much the 
more dramatic. Faithful is a story of a little 
group of English lives told with a good deal of 
feeling and having for its moral a warning 
against being unselfish overmuch. The plot 
hardly allows the author those opportunities 
of pathetic narrative which made the chief 
power of Miss Toosey’s ‘Mission, but the sto- 
ries are perhaps broader and more permanently 
interesting on that account. 

Jethro Bacon and The Weaker Sex, by F. J. 

Stimson. pp. 222. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Mr. Stimson goes for the first of these two 
tragedies to an aricient village on Cape Cod 
and for the second to the human wilderness 
in the North End of Boston. Both are pain- 
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ful stories, told with a good deal of power. 
in the first the attempt is made to concentrate 
the reader’s sympathy on the constant affec- 
tion of a faithless husband and his mistress, 
in the second on a faithful and too long suffer- 
ing wife. The author’s picture of human life 
and character in the Cape Cod villages seems 
to us to contain a large element of caricature, 
his idea of New England Paritanism certainly 
does. We like the Boston story much better 
than the other. ‘ 
Immensee, by Theodore Storm. pp. 46. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 28 cents net. 
A good translation of a well-known German 
story. Prettily made and decorated in white 
and green. 
The vergt nians, by Wm. M. Thackeray. 3 
yols. pp. 374, 384,403. Macmillan Co. $3.00, 
Harmonious good taste and perfection of 
workmanship are the marks of this edition. 
The editor, Walter Jerrold, has prefixed a 
brief bibliographical introduction, and Mr. 
Charles E. Brock’s illustrations are spirited 
and interesting. 


Worwood, by Henr fa: Ward Beecher. pp. 549. 
Pilgrim Press. $1.0) 


A new edition ina mie te ‘volume and at a rea-. 


sonable price of Mr. Beecher’s romance of 
American life. 


HOME SCIENCE 


Luncheons, by Mary Ronald. 
tury Co. $1.40 net. 


The author calls this “‘a cook’s picture book,” 
there being over 200 photographs, each of 
some tempting luncheon dish, properly gar- 
nished. It is a complete work, having full 
instructions for the preparing and giving of 
luncheons, together with recipes for all sorts 
of luncheon dishes. By the author of The 
Century Cook Book and intended as a sup- 
plement to that, it will be welcomed by many 
housewives, both the experienced and those 
who are giving their first luncheons. 


pp. 223: Cen- 


Harper’s Cook Book Encyclopedia, arranged 


and compiled under the direction of the editor of . 


Harper's Bazar. Bros. 


$1.50 net. 
The advantages of this book are that it con- 
tains practically everything that a cook needs 
to know and she can find any recipe in a mo- 
ment. The arrangement is that of a diction- 
ary and the reader sees at a glance all that 
the book has to offer on any subject, for simi- 
lar recipes are grouped together. The recipes 
are thoroughly tested and reliable, having 
been contributed by the best authorities. 

With a Saucepan Over the Sea, selected and 


compiled by Adelaide Keen. pp. 265. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 


An attractive collection of representative 
recipes from European countries. And the 
best part of it is that all these foreign dishes 
may be prepared in the ordinary American 
kitchen. 


pp. 443. Harper & 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Who’s Who, 1903. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
This invaluable compendium of personal in- 
formation about men of prominence in Great 
Britain—and to some extent those in Europe 
and in America—has come to hand promptly, 
and will be appreciated by all those whose 
daily duties require them to speak or write 
accurately about the personalities of the 
world. American editors, men of letters, 
Biblical scholars, and statesmen have a fair 
showing. 

Correggio, by Leader Seott. pp. 68. Mac- 

millan Co. $1.00 net. 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones, by Malcolm Bell. 
pp. 75. Macmillan Co, $1.00 net, 


Two numbers of the compact and handsome 
Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters, giving 
brief but comprehensive sketches of the life 
and works of the artists. Both Correggio and 
Burne-Jones were strongly original painters, 
and the text and illustrations give a good idea 
of the individuality and charm of their work. 


Twenty-Six Historic Ships, by Frederic Stan- 
hope Hill. pp.315. G.P.Putnam’sSons. $3.60 
ne 


Lively sketches of the exploits and experi- 
ences of famous ships in the American navy 
and in the Confederate service during the 
Civil War. The latter element is rather out 
of proportion to the importance of many of 
the vessels named, and it might have been 
well to state that the Alabama, much the 
most famous of them, though command byed 
Americans, was manned, as well as built, by 
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Englishmen. The book is well and fully 
illustrated with portraits of men and ships, 
and makes a handsome volume. 
American Ornithology. Vol. II. pp. 386. C.K. 
Reed, publisher, Worcester, Mass. $1.60. 
The bound numbers of a beautifully illus- 
trated magazine of bird study. Not too tech- 
nical, but full of interesting material about 
the birds and their habits suited especially 
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for the pleasure of children. It would be 
difficult to praise too highly some of the pho- 
tographs from life of birds and nests in these 
pages. 

Statistics of Railways in the Uni 


for year ending June 30,1901. pp. 6 
state Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Vesper Sparrow, by Margaret Kern. aoe 252 
J.S. Ogilvie Pub. Co., New York. $1.00. 


Bits from New “Books ) 


A Parishioner’s Advice 


I once went to him for some practical 
advice. I had outlined a series of sermons on 
Biblical History and the Higher Criticism, 
and I talked over the whole list of themes, 
crowding in my theological knowledge as fast 
as I could, and finally asking him what he 
thought of the idea. He paused a minute and 
then said, ‘‘ Well, Weir, if you’ve got big 
enough wings to take you that high, there’s 
nothing to prevent your fiying, but as for the 
rest of us, I don’t believe there’s a balloon or 
telescope in town.”—From Meekins’s Adam 
Rush (Lippincott). 


Old Bachelors, Take Warning 


The habit of not falling in love, once ac- 
quired, is not easily broken.— From Zangwill’s 
One’s Womenkind ( Barnes). 


A Negro Benefit Society 


“Now don’ you be frettin’ over dem chil- 
lun,” she said; ‘‘dey ain’ gwine ter starve 
dese days.” 

‘Will you help with them ?” I asked. 
seemed so intimate with the family.” 

“T’d like ter,’”’ she replied: ‘‘I’d sholy like 
ter, but I’se got duties ter my own chillun 
which don’ allow of no mixin’ up wid oder 
folkses.” 

““The Good Samaritans, then—perhaps they 
will do something?” Priscilla looked at me 
compassionately. , 

«Miss Mary,” said she, in the tone one em- 
ploys to an ignorant but well-loved child. 
“You don’ onderstan’; de Good Samaritans 
don’ do nothin’ fur you whilest youse livin’, 
deys ’sociated fur de ’spress purpose of hon- 
orin’ youarfter youse dade.”— From Nichols’s 
Bayou Triste (A. S. Barnes & Co.). 


. 


“You 


A Duty to the Lower Orders 


Every beast and bird have got to die or be 
killed. But us as kills must do it decent. 
Cats an’ such-like is taught to kill eruel, but 
men must kill kind—mind that.—From Phil- 
potts’ The River (Stokes). 


From Man to Men 


Thus it is that truth isever won. Wereach 
it in personal conflict. A nation never reaches 
a truth; a man does, and it becomes a na- 
tional inheritance. Religion is so essentially 
a personal thing, a matter between two, that 
all its truths are personal truths; and when 
in its ultimate extremity a soul grasps a truth 
as a necessity, as the only solution morality 
and law can accept, thousands of other souls 
in the same straits, struggling and sinking, 
stretch out their hands and make their own 
this means of escape.—From Davidson’s The 
Called of God (Scribner’s). 


Assurance 


Nothing is more characteristic of churches 
than their attitude to assurance, and the place 
they give it in their preaching and in their 
systems of doctrine. Speaking broadly, we 
may.say that in the Romish church it is re- 
garded as essentially akin to presumption; in 
the Protestant churches it is a privilege ora 
duty; but in the New Testament religion it 


is simplya fact. This explains the joyiwhich, 
side by side with the sense of infinite obli- 
gation, is the characteristic note of apostolic 
Christianity. From Denney’s The Death of — 
Christ (Armstrong). 


A Slip of the Tongue ‘ 


A class of Italians is said, not long since, 
to have got into such an uproar that the 


‘presence of the head master was necessary 


to quell the incipient riot. The teacher, a 
man of German extraction, proved unequal 
to the emergency, and was ignorant of the 
origin of the outbreak. When quiet had been 
restored, and inquiries were being made, 
the class insisted, in the face of the Ger- 
man’s protestations, that he had called them 
“ Dagos.”’ After much discussion the mys- 
tery was cleared up. The teacher, in course 
of instruction, had repeated the familiar eon- 
jugation of ‘“‘to go.”” His Teutonicaccent had 
transformed the innocent plural into the un- 
fortunate sounds of ‘‘ We go, you go, Dago,’”” 
and his class, to a man, had furiously re- 
sented the insult.—From Woods’s Americans 
in Process (Houghton, Mifflin). 


A Long Procession 


If the Chinese people were to file one * 
one past a given point, the interesting proces- 
sion would never come to an end. Before the 
last man of those living today had gone by, 
another and a new generation would have 
grown up, and so on forever and eyer.—From. 
Giles’s China and the Chinese (Macmillan). 


The Desert Coast of Syria 


The seaboard of Palestine is perhaps the 
smoothest and most unbroken of any country 
in the world. But if a coast line of the desert 
were sketched in the same way as a seacoast 
is shown on maps, the edge would show am 
outline almost as broken as that of the Greek 
coast, with many a bay and creek, The des- 
ert is the sea of Syria, and its inthrust is like 
that of great fingers feeling their way through 
the pastures to. the very gates of her cities, 
and at one place reaching a point within a 
mile or two of her capital—From Kelman’s 
Holy Land (Macmillan). 


In a Year 


In that short year she had made him entirely 
dependent on her. It is ever thus with 
women: their first deliberate act is to make 
their husband helpless, There are few men 
happily married who can knock in a nail.— 
From Barrie’s Little White Bird (Scribner). 


Good Form in China “4 

As for the ladies of the house, they, alas,. 
remain invisible, and it would be the worst 
possible breach of good form to ask for them. 
or refer tothem in any way. It is well n 
that a Chinaman compelled to speak of his 
wife must refer to her in an indirect way, 
using, whenever possible, a qualifying word, — 
devoid of all compliment, as, for 
“my offensive” or “my nauseating” 
From Loti’s The Last Days of Pekin (Liti 
Brown). a 
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Closet and Altar 


THE SECRET OF PEACE 
Peace I leave with you; my peace I give 
unto you: not as the world giveth, give I 
unio you. Let not your heart be troubled, 


neither let it be afraid. 


The peace of God is not something that 
He puts into your hearts and that you 
must keep that it may keep you. If the 
peace of God is to rule in my heart it 
is because the God of peace himself is 
there.—Andrew Murray. 


With Christ in the vessel I smile at the 


storm.—John Newton. 


He is the God of peace because He is 
the God of righteousness. It is one of 
our primary ethical intuitions that per- 
fect character dwells in perfect calm. 
And we have found by experience that 
when we are at peace with God, we are 
‘at peace with ourselves. When, without 
wavering, we choose the highest that we 
know, there comes into our souls a great 
sense of tranquillity. It is the peace of 
God.— Washington Gladden. 


To Thee, O dear, dear Saviour, 
My spirit turns for rest; 
My peace is in thy favor, 
My pillow on thy breast. 
Though all the world deceive me, 
I know that I am thine; 
And thou wilt never leave me, 
O blessed Saviour mine! 


O thou whose mercy found me, 
From bondage set me free; 
And then forever bound me 
With threefold cords to thee! 
0 for a heart to love thee 
More truly as I ought, 
And nothing place above thee 
In deed, or word, or thought! 
—John 8. B. Monsell. 


**Seek peace and pursue it,’’ what is 
that but coming back to God for mercy 
and meeting men in patient charity and 


- lovel—I. O. R. 


The Christ was never perturbed; He 
was always calm. The Christ was never 
distracted; He was always collected. 
The Christ was never feverish ; He was 
always cool. When everybody else was 
feyerish and panic-stricken He could 
speak about ‘“‘my peace.” Now it is the 
very secret of the Christian gospel that 
the Spirit of the Master can be conveyed 
to his disciples.—J. H. Jowett. 


I do not know when or how it may 
please God to give you the quiet of mind 
that you need ; but I tell you that I be- 
lieve it is to be had; and in the mean- 
time you must go on doing your work, 
trusting in God even for this.—George 
Macdonald. 


O Lord, my sa” show me Thy 
glory in the changes and experiences 
jase eatth that I may escape the power 
ae darkness which so often tempts me 
to tagement. In Thy light let 


4 “me. see light. In Thy strength help 


ame to complete the work which Thou 
hast given me to do, In Thy peace 
hold me from the weakness of unquiet 
- hours and cause my heart to overtlow 
with cheer. Let the fulfillment of Thy 
will be my ; ambition and the blessing 
the living fountain 
For the nad of Jesus 
n. 


of my 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Feb, 1, Sunday. The Father’s Work.—John 

5: 10-18. 

Jesus admits no thought of a quiescent God. 
The continual present working of the Father 
is the ground of his philosophy. His joy is 
that he works too. This must be the keynote 
of our philosophy. God is working, it is our 
joy to work with him. Note the evil possibili- 
ties of unresisted sin. What could be worse 
than thirty-eight years of helplessness and 
hope deferred? Yet Christ warns this re- 
stored sinner that worse threatens him. 
There is some particular sin in question here, 
Jesus gives him a choice—he was not com- 
pelled to sin by heredity or environment. 
These are not decisive for character when 
the will of God and man agree against them. 


Feb. 2. The Father and the Son.—John 5: 

19-29, 

The Jews were affronted by the suggestion 
of a closer partnership with God than their 
own. They thought that they monopolized 
the deity. But Jesus held his special life 
with God in trust for all men. “The Son 
quickeneth whom he will.’? Whom will he? 
Why, you and me, if we will trust him. 


Feb. 3. The Witness of the Father.— 

5: 30-47 

This witness of the Father to Christ con- 
sisted in the works Christ did. It consists 
now in the works Christ is doing. The record 
of the old is certified by the new. The mira- 
cle of true Christian character is the proof 
of Christ’s power on earth. Our Heavenly 
Father witnesses to men of Christ through 
us. = 


Feb. 4. The Sermon on the Mount.—Matt. 

5; 1-12, 

He taught his disciples. These are precepts 
of the kingdom and not appeals to the multi- 
tude. They take for granted devotion to his 
purpose. They face the facts of present trou- 
ble and sorrow. They are neither the code of 
pessimism nor the rosy dream of an enthusi- 
ast. They begin with Beatitudes, but Beati- 
tudes nevertheless. The thought of overcom- 
ing runs all through them. Not one of them 
is for the easy-going or the self-satisfied. 


Feb. 5. Disciples: Witnesses.—Matt. 5: 13-16. 
Salt—men and women, birds and beasts, all 
crave it and go where it is found. Light—it 
is the condition of our life. The city on the 
hill—all men see it as they go about their 
work. Are we all these tothe world? If so 
it is by working with a power above our own. 
If not, it is because we have not fulfilled the 
thought of Christ. The only way to let light 
shine is to kindle and tend it. Give it a 
chanee, and if it is light it cannot help shin- 
ing. 
Feb. 6. 

17-20. 

Jesus admits of noretreat. The new king- 
dom is higher than the old, but the old is not 
to pass till all its claims are accomplished. 
Christ fulfilled it in the letter; we are to ful- 
fill its spirit. The kingdom is character. Plus 
Christ’s life and death these precepts make a 
wonderful ideal toward which we are grow- 
ing. Minus Christ’s life and death they area 
barren code of ethics which must drive men 
toward despair. 

Feb. 7. The Sin of Hate.—Matt. 5: 21-26. 

In his practical application of the law of 
righteousness our Lord begins with the com- 
monest and least recognized of sins. Every 
man resents being called a murderer, but 
hatred is almost as common as humanity. 
Which of us does not find it hard not to hate 
some enemy or detractor? .At bottom the 
two sins are one and the penalties are one. 
Lord, take this murderous hate out of our 
hearts and help us to be reconciled to the 
brother whom we have offended. Help us to 
be patient and ready to forgive. 


John 


The Ideal Righteousness.—Matt. 5 
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Christian News from Every where 


The chief justice of the High Court of 
Madras, recently highly honored at the Delhi 
Durbar, is the son of a Baptist ang 2 
from England to Ceylon. 


Principal Fairbairn’s last book, The Philos- 
ophy of the Christian Religion, is being read 
by Pobedonosteff, the great Russian ex-procu- 
rator of the Holy Synod, and stout opponent 
of dissent and democracy. 


As yet England and America have sent out 
only about 650 medical missionaries, scattered 
among 5,000 missions, notwithstanding that 
their labors have been of extraordinary value 
in promoting evangelization. 


The names of Rey. J. D. Jones of Bourne- 
mouth and Rey. C. Silvester Horne are men- 
tioned as candidates for the secretaryship of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. The largest Congregational church 
in Yorkshire, the Horton Lane Chapel at 
Bradford, is seeking Mr. Horne for pastor. 


The Studebaker Manufacturing Company 
of South Bend, Ind., has given $200,000 in 
cash to the local Y. M. C. A., to be used in 
constructing a building to serve the associa- 
tion and also bea memorial to five Studebaker 
brothers, who established the great industry 
of that town and who were conspicuous 
Methodist laymen. 


The students, teachers and friends of the 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Phila- 
delphia, are to hear a course of lectures by 
Mr. Jacob A. Riis on the Peril and the Pres- 
ervation of the Home. It is an admirable 
plan to bring Mr. Riis in touch with the com- 
ing ministry of the church. He lectures on 
the Bull foundation. 


Representative men of the minor Metho- 
dist sects in England have recently been in 
session as delegates from the highest connec- 
tional courts, conferring on ways and means 
of effecting Methodist union in England, such 
as exists and proceeds so triumphantly in 
Canadaand Australia. It is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 


Southern Asia makes good claim to be the 
largest Methodist circuit in the world. It 
extends from Baluchistan on the northwest 
to Manila on the east, and from the snows of 
Tibet to the equatorial line at Borneo. It 
contains more than one-fifth of the world’s 
population, more Methodists than John Wes- 
ley ever numbered, more than half as many 
probationers as the whole home church, and 
more church property than all Methodism 
possessed one hundred years ago. 


A Canadian correspondent of the Baptist 
Argus says that Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Congregational leaders of Canada, facing the 
resistless growth of Roman Catholicism 
among the French in the eastern provinces, 
and alive to the strain of adequately support- 
ing home missions among the settlers swarm- 
ing into the Central and Western provinces, 
are planning for an early union. He writes 
that of course Baptists and Anglicans must 
hold aloof, but he bids the movement God- 
speed. 

Philadelphia correspondence in the New 
York Evening Post gives interesting details 
of the enterprise on which President Hart- 
ranft of Hartford Theological Seminary is 
engaged in Germany in behalf of the sect 
ef Schwenkfelders of Pennsylvania, who al- 
ready have contributed $30,000 for bis use 
in investigation of their sect’s history among 
German ecclesiastical, educational and gov- 
ernmental archives. Dr. Hartranft’s head- 
quarters are at Wolfenbuttel, Germany. The 
Corpus Schwenkfeldianorum on which he is 
engaged will consist of sixteen volumes; will 
be pubished in Leipsic; and the first volume 
will appear next summer. Dr. Hartranftisa 
descendant of a Schwenkfelder Pennsylvania 
family, and volunteered to do this work. He 
already has unearthed priceless treasures in 
out-of-way places in Germany, valuable to all 
students of the Reformation. 
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A Conference on Religious Education 

About thirty signers to the call for the con- 
yention to be held in Chicago, Feb. 10-12, met 
in Pilgrim Hall on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 
22, to consider the scope and plans of the 
proposed organization for promoting religious 
education. Professor Sanders explained the 
object of the convention, and Professors 
Moore, Ropes and Nash of Cambridge, Pas- 
tors Beale and Forbush, Drs. Peloubet and 
Blakeslee, Editors Bachelor and Dunning, 
Mr. George C. Whitney of Worcester and 
others discussed the need of improvement in 
religious education in colleges, universities 
and in Sunday schools, and how the need can 
be met. Valuable suggestions were made 
which will be welcomed by those in charge 
of the convention program. It is probable 
that reduced rates will be furnished by the 
railroads to those attending the convention. 
Those who wish for information on this and 
other matters connected with it should ad- 
dress Prof. C. W. Votaw, University of 
Chicago. Nearly all those invited to the 
conference either were present or sent re- 
grets. 
Dr. Gordon’s Well-earned Vacation 

For some time Rey. Dr. George A. Gordon of 
the Old South Church, Boston, has looked for- 
ward toa long vacation, possibly at the time 
when he became fifty years old. In 1904 he 
will have been pastor of the church twenty 
years, years of strenuous effort for himself, 
marked gain in membership of the church, 
and rise in prestige of both preacher and the 
church which he serves. The Old South Soci- 
ety, recognizing these facts, has just voted 
Dr. Gordon leave of absence from May, 1904, 
for one year. During this time he will be in 
Europe. While it is true that the labors of 
the past two decades have made heavy de- 
mands upon Dr. Gordon’s vitality, he is in 
good health, and looks forward to the coming 
relief from responsibility as an outing for 
recreation rather than as a necessity for 
physical restoration. Settlement of the mat- 
ter at this early date enables the responsible 
officials to arrange adequate supply of the 
pulpit during Dr. Gordon’s absence. 


Dr. Herrick and Mt. Vernon 


The committee of Mt. Vernon Church ap- 
pointed to consider and act upon Dr. Her- 
rick’s resignation as pastor reported at the 
midweek service, Jan, 23. There was a large 
attendance of church members at this serv- 
ice, and many speakers voiced the attachment 
felt for Dr. Herrick in the church which he 
has served for thirty-two years. 

While the church is unwilling to relinquish 
Dr. Herrick as its pastor, it nevertheless feels 
it wise to yield to his urgent desire to be re- 
lieved of the strain of pastoral and sermonic 
work and will appoint an associate pastor, 
who shall assume the care of church activi- 
ties and relieve Dr. Herrick as the latter re- 
lieved Dr. Kirk, his predecessor. Dr. Her- 
rick will in a few weeks leave the city for 
several months’ rest. 


In the Roxbury District 


The semi-centennial of the Sunday school 
of the Highland Church was observed last 
Sunday by services which brought together 
many of its pupils of earlier days and re- 
vived pleasant memories. A remarkable char- 
acteristic of this school, many of whose mem- 
bers belong to a shifting population of em- 
ployees in factor‘es, is the long terms of serv- 
ioe of its officers, Since its first year it has had 
only six superintendents, and four of these 
have served an aggregate of nearly forty- 
eight years. They have been men holding 
responsible positions in business, but have 
freely given their energies to promote the 
welfare of the school. The present superin- 
tendent, Mr. Charles L. Ziegler, has been 
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in the school since he entered the primary 
department, and has held the office since 1889. 
The church, organized in 1869, has had only 
two pastors, Rev. W. R. Campbell having 
served with great ability and faithfulness 
since 1881. The church has an unusually 
large proportion of foreigners of various na- 
tionalities, 299 of its 407 members being im- 
migrants or their children, and its history 
has been one of unbroken harmony. With- 
out ostentation, or public discussion of its 
work, this church has done and is doing a 
heroic and successful service in solving for 
itself some of the most difficult problems of 
city evangelization. Last Sunday evening ad- 
dresses were made by Messrs. Eugene Rus- 
sell, G. W. Basford, the pastor, and the 
former pastor, Rev. A. E. Dunning. 

The Walnut Avenue Church held its an- 
nual meeting last Friday evening and re- 
ported a prosperous year, with a membership 
of nearly 500 and a Sunday school of 600, 
For thirty-two years Dr. A. H. Plumb has 
been the pastor, coming soon after its or- 
ganization, and he neyer was more beloved 
than now. 


Union Church Work and Workers 


A great company of present and past mem- 
bers of Union Church recently sat down to 
a banquet in Union Hall. At its close the 
badge of office was handed over by the retir- 
ing senior deacon, John H. Colby, Esq., with 
a bright speech, to his successor, Mr. La Rue 
Vredenburgh, who made a graceful response, 
This badge of office is an ancient cane, be- 
queathed some*seventy-five years ago to the 
senior deacon and handed down from one 
office bearer to another. 

Union Church, Dr. S. L. Loomis, pastor, 
now enrolls 554 members. Its income last 
year met all expenses. It supports two for- 
eign missionaries, Dr. E. L. Bliss of China 
and Miss Mary T. Noyes of India. Its offer- 
ing for missions has been substantially. in- 
creased over last year. The chapel has been 
renovated and beautifiel. The Sunday school 
is remarkable for its home department, num- 
bering 225, and for its young people’s classes, 
among which are a large class of young men 
conducted by Mr. George P. Call, the pastor’s 
assistant, and one of young women taught by 
Mrs. C, M, Lamson. 


Congregationalism in Greater Boston 


It is strange that in this ancient stronghold 
of Congregationalism for many years no soci- 
ety existed through which the churches could 
work together to strengthen the weak ones 
and open new fields. The Congregational 
Church Union, started about eight years ago, 
has been working in a quiet way and under 
some discouragements, and is now able to 
show results which give much reason for en- 
couragement, It has been helpful in start- 
ing several new enterprises and in giving new 
life to old ones. It holds in trust the property 
of Berkeley Temple and of two chapels re- 
cently built. As a result of its labors a new 
church is about to be organized at Fanenil. 
Among other plans the union proposes to 
extend the helping hand of the churches to 
the Courtland Street enterprise in Everett 
and the Baker Church in East Boston. The 
annual meeting of the union at the Crawford 
House last Monday brought around the tables 
an unusually large number of members. The 
receipts for the past year amounted to $2,400, 
The officers were re-elected: Hon. Henry E. 
Cobb, president, Rey. G. H. Flint, secretary, 
and Charles E. Kelsey, treasurer. Addresses 
outlining the immediate need of Greater Bos- 
ton were made by Rey, Drs. W. H. Davis and 
A. E. Dunning. | 


The Year's Work in City Missions 


At the eighty-sixth annual meeting of the 
City Missionary Society last Monday after 


noon, Treasurer Wilkins reported that the 
receipts for all purposes have been, mission- 
ary and charitable, $56,612.97. The report of 
the board of directors, presented by the secre— 
tary, Rey. D. W. Waldron, showed in the sery- 
ice of the society twenty-three missionaries, 
whose labors and results, so far as they can. 
be put ioto tabulated form, have been: 


Visits made 
Different families visited 


Visits to the Sick...........s00+ a Oe 
Papers and tracts distributed..........cesseesssons 7 
Bibles and Testaments given to the Coen # 502 
Children gathered into Sunday school.. “ 677 
Hopeful conversions ..........+-ccesseses 128 
Chapel and neighborhood meetings held . 1,862 
Persons furnished employment....... we 355 
Families afforded pecuniary aid......... -» 1,302 
Number of times such aid was afforded. 7, 
Garments given to the POOr......... «s+.s+-eseeses 8,407 
Persons who enjoyed a day's vacation or a visit 

in the COUDETY...... cscs cevescuvedasenepeaneae - 9,71R 


Fisk Jubilees Making Their Last Trip 
The Fisk Jubilee singers are making their 


final tour in this vicinity. They have the best — 


chorus in their history. One of their number 
reads Dunbar admirably. They disband in 
May, owing to the need of some of the com— 
pany to return to their studies and of their 
leader to his teaching and his family. Om 
this account the friends of Fisk and of the in- 
terests it represents will be glad of the oppor- 


tunity to hear these young people on their 


last appearance in Boston at Trinity Church, 
Thursday evening, Jan. 29, Dr. E. Win- 
chester Donald and Pres. J. G. Merrill of 
the university will speak. An offering wil) 
be taken for the university. 


President Merrill has left his work at Fisk 


to be with the singers while in Boston. He 
reports the institution as in a notably pros— 
perous condition in respect to its student 
body and the quality of work being done. 
Its only embarrassments are to meet the de- 
mand for its output and to secure the funds 
needed to carry forward its great undertaking. 


An Inviting Course of Bible Lectures 


A short course of{ lectures, lessons and’ 
readings, presenting the Bible in the light 
of modern research and in accordance with 
progressive educational methods, is to be given. 
on Saturday afternoons at four o’clock at the 
rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 14 
Somerset Street. It is intended that other 


courses shall follow on Biblical and contem— 


poraneous history and literature, with lessons- 
in Hebrew and Greek and interpretative read— 
ings of masterpieces in the Bible. No admis- 
sion fee is required. It is hoped that pu 
interest may be so aroused as to lead to the 
establishment of an endowed School of Bibli- 
cal History and Literature for the benefit of 
clergymen, Sunday school teachers and the 
general public. 

This plan is heartily commended by clergy- 
men of various denominations, including Drs, 


George A. Gordon, S. E. Herrick, E. E. Hale, — 


Alexander McKenzie, Leighton Parks, E. D. 
Burr, Dillon Bronson, S: M. Crothers an@ 
many others. The first course is as follows: 1 


mFeb. 7—The History and Present State of 
the Old Testament Problems, by Prof. ead 
F. Moore of the Harvard Divinity School. ® = 
Feb. 14—-Amos and Hosea. A lecture by 
Prof. H. G. Mitchell of the Boston Calera 
School of Theology. 
Feb. 21—Amos and Hosea, A class lesson. 


by Dr. I. F. Wood, professor of Biblical iit. AG 


erature at Smith College. 

Feb. 2s—The Two Types of Gospel. ore 
ture and class lesson by Prof. Henry 
of the Episcopal Theological Selatan 
bridge. 

March 7—Paul and the First Epistle ¢ 
Corinthians. A lecture and class 
Prof. Henry S. Nash. 


menting each lecture and lesson, will be 
by Miss Helen M. Cole. There willbe ¢ 
tunity for qnestions and discussion. — 


* 
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Will Vermont Repeal Its Prohibitory 
Law 


BY REV. C. H. MERRILL, ST. JOHNSBURY 
Secretary Vermont Missionary Society 


The temperance question in Vermont is 
‘decidedly at the front. On Feb. 3 the people 
are to decide at the polls whether licensed 
saloons shall gain a foothold in the common- 
wealth. Fifty years ago a prohibitory law 
was enacted in the legislature by a narrow 
majority—one member brought in from the 
lobby at the last moment broke the tie vote in 
the house—and put in execution by the people 
through areferendum. With varying amend- 
ments, which in later years have increased in 
stringency, this law has stood upon the statute 
books and been enforced to such a degree 
that lawbreakers have never long been at 
ease even in the most open of border towns. 
During all this time the dominant party has 
made the formal acceptance of this policy a 
tenet of greater or less prominence, tacit or 
formally expressed, until a condition of things 
obtained that has brought about the present 
situation and made the issue one that contains 
a surprising number of doubtfal elements. 

It must be rementbered*that.the dominant 
party in this state is so dominant that it is 
seldom placed upon its good behavior, either 
in matters of policy or choice of candidates. 
Its normal majority is nearly double the en- 
tire poll of the opposition. Some townships 
do not register a single Democratic vote. So 
it has come to pass that the man who is look- 
ing for political preferment has become a 
formal Prohibitionist from policy rather than 

_ principle, and there has been too much room 
for the charge that a large element in the 
party, and some of them have been prominent 
leaders, “‘do not vote as they drink.” Mean- 
while the party of the opposition, while con- 
taining many upholders of the principle of 
prohibition, have been consistent advocates 
of license, and by them chiefly the plea for 
repeal has been urged. 

‘Within recent years an agitation for license 
has sprung up in a small coteriein the Repub- 
lican party, consisting of stanch politicians 
familiar with the machine, whose connec- 
tion with the press, and specially that portion 
of it that appears to color metropolitan news, 
thas given them a prominence outside the state 
not until very recently recognized within. 
Matters culminated last fall. Most unfortu- 

. nately, in the general mix-up the temperance 
question could not be made a clear issue. 
Personalities and machine politics overshad- 
owed all else, and when the questions were 
submitted at the polls;the voters desiring to 
register for temperance hardly knew “‘ where 
they were at.” It will be giving too much 
credit to the astuteness of the license element 
to hold them responsible wholly for the situa- 
‘tion. 

Some of the factors are these. Before the 
Republican caucus met last fall the Anti- 
Saloon League came out with a declaration 
favoring a referendum on the question of 
prohibition. They did this for the reason 
that the license agitation had gone so far they 
deemed it wise to have the people register, as 
they felt sure they would, an overwhelming 
negative and pledge themselves to enforce the 
law. Whether this had influence or not—the 
league has been responsible for some unfortu- 
nate indiscretions and met with some dis- 
credit in the past—it is truethata referendum 

_ plank was inserted, more from policy and fear 
than from conviction, which was repudiated 
in many localities and probably failed to rep- 
resent the majority of those who place princi- 
ple above party. 

_ Another factor is that few knew the char- 


Essex Junction; C. H. Smith, Pittsford 


acter of the referendum that Vermont stands 
sponsor for. Many supposed that the people 
could vote Yes or No on the question of modi- 
fying the present law, or, at least, vote up or 
down a substitute. But it appeared—and a 
great point was made of this at different 
stages of the eontest—that some constitutional 
authorities claim that a law must be enacted, 
and the only question to be submitted to the 
people was the date of its going into effect. 
A No vote only postpones the date long enough 
to give a new legislature opportunity to re- 
peal the law. If the legislature fails to do 
this, the law will still go into effect, notwith- 
standing the registered condemnation. It 
should further in justice be said that this 
was the form of referendum by which the 
present prohibitory law came into force. 

As evidence that, up to the adjournment of 
legislature last December, the whole tem- 
perance question was made the football of 
party politics, there may be cited the way. in 
which the referendum plank got into the party 
platform, and the way in which it was’ held 
up as a sacred party pledge to those who 
never approved it; and the further fact that 
on two occasions a large element of the 
party who make it a first prirciple to “ride 
on the band wagon” were stampeded, once 
when they abandoned the license candidate 
for governor in the legislature and left him 
in a ridiculous minority, and again when 
they swung from a state dispensary law to 
high license, driven by the cry of consistency 
to party pledges. 

But the issue is now before the people 
squarely, Shall a definite high license law 
that has been enacted be put in force im- 
mediately, or shall it be held up, the present 
prohibitory law continuing in force, until 
two legislatures have opportunity to repeal 
it, and enact some substitute ? 

The opposition to the license law proposed 
includes a wide range and diversity of opin- 
ion, First in position, though probably not in 
numbers, are the uncompromising Prohibi- 
tionists. Some are found in a small party of 
that name, more are in the dominant party. 
Then there are those who would make some 
concessions in the present law while retain- 
ing its essential features. An increasing 
number would favor some state dispensary 
system, some claiming, in fact, that under the 
present law the town agency is virtually that. 
A state dispensary bill in the last legislature, 
known as the Battell Bill, met with approval 
by the temperance contingent opposed to the 
license measure, and apparently only failed 
of enactment by the cracking of the party 
whip. Others, who as yet do not know what 
they do want, are opposed to the saloon in the 
state in any form.’ Then there are, also, a 
number of license men in the Democratic 
party who are opposed to this particular law. 
Among them is the last candidate for gov- 
ernor, and an editor who for the last twenty- 
five years has persistently and consistently 
agitated for license. 

Against them are arrayed a temperance 
contingent, principally found in the larger 
places, who think license can better be en- 
forced than prohibition. These take their 
cue from the metropolitan press, not realizing 
that rural conditions are found in most of the 
state, and that none of the cities are large. 
A generation of young men have grown up to 
whom prohibition, with lax enforcement in 
some places, is obnoxious. A large foreign 
element has come into our quarries, and an 
army post demoralizes neighboring communi- 
ties. Joined with all these is the drinking 
contingent and the wholesale liquor interests. 

Both sides are organized, and are working 
with the printed page and publie speech. The 


local papers on the east side of the state, with 
few exceptions, are against the proposed law. 
On the west there is division, with preponder- 
ance against. The clergy of the Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant Episcopal Churches are 
divided. A Roman Catholic priest in the 
legislature was prominent in framing the 
law; but has since refused to take part in 
advocating it. And the bishop has come out 
positively in opposition. With almost entire 
unanimity the ministers of the other commun- 
ions are against, and their pulpits are giving 
no uncertain sound. It is significant that 
every Congregational minister who has come 
in recent years from license states to our 
largest churches is against the law, and using 
arguments enforced by personal experience. 

Violations of the present law are increas- 
ingly and shamelessly flagrant, some allege 
with connivance in order that temperance 
sentiment may become disgusted with prohi- 
bition. It is absurdly stated that these vio- 
lators will vote against license, knowing they 
have greater liberty now. The issue will de- 
pend somewhat on the fullness of the vote. 
No other business is submitted at the election. 
There may be some surprises in another 
stampede, but the signs point rather to a reac- 
tion from the license sentiment of last fall. 
Whatever be the immediate result, there need 
be no fear that ultimately all that which 
makes for righteousness and temperance will 
prevail in a commonwealth which throughout 
its entire history has been dominated by those 
traits which have given character to the 
Puritan type. 


The Forward Movement 


It is passing out of the initiatory stage and al- 
ready bearing fruit. In Franklin County effective 
work has been done in Enosburg, Berkshire and 
Montgomery by Miss Theodora Auman of North- 
field, Mass., employed by the Domestic Missionary 
Society. Bakersfield and Alburg Springs are soon 
to be visited. Excellent meetings have been held 
in Hardwick, in which Rev. W.C. Clark has been 
assisted by Dr. E. M. Chapman of St. Johnsbury- 
Meetings during the Week of Prayer were unusu- 
ally well attended in many places, and a high de- 
gree of interest has been manifested. The semi- 
annual conference of Congregational churches and 
ministers held at Barton Landing unanimously re- 
solved to co-operate in holding special services. 
Those held already at Newport, Coventry and Bar- 
ton Landing have resulted in many conversions. 

T. We 


A Strong Sunday School Worker 
Secured 


An important event in religious circles is the 
change in the field worker of the State Sunday 
School .Association of Vermont, an organization 
whose membership comprises some of the most 
earnest and aggressive Christian workers in the 
state. At its annual meeting at Morrisville Rev. 
George L. Story, who has filled the position faith- 
fully and acceptably for eight years, resigned. 
After thorough canvassing, Rev. E. M. Fuller, pas- 
tor of the Baptist church at Barre, was induced to 
accept the position. It is safe to say that a better 
choice would have been difficult if not impossible. 
Mr. Fuller has an enviable record for bringing 
things to pass. All his pastorates, including those 
at Salem and at Gardner, Mass., have been success- 
ful. 

When he came to Barre, five years ago, a debt of 
$9,000 rested upon the church, and the proposition 
to disband was seriously discussed. The debt has 
been lifted, the church paying nearly one-half; 140 
members have been added, three missions have 
been established and a Baraca class of young men 
has been organized, which, with an average attend- 
ance of thirty, has made a distinct impression upon 
the city in the direction of good citizenship. In 
Massachusetts Mr. Fuller was state president of 
the United Boys’ Brigades, and succeeded Dr. P.S . 
Henson as national chaplain, in which position he 
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prepared the course of Bible and missionary study 
for the brigades of this country and Canada. He 
is a Vermonter, a graduate of Monson (Mass.) 
Academy, and has studied at Dartmouth and at 
Newton. He enters upon his new duties immedi- 
ately, residing at Burlington. 7. 


Two Valued Laymen Gone 


The religious interests of the state, especially as 
represented by Congregationalism, have suffered a 
serious loss in the death of ex-Goy. Roswell W. 
Farnham of Bradford and Prin. Edward Conant of 
Randolph. Each was a stanch Congregationalist, 
a tower of strength in the local church, a partici- 
pant in the broader work of the denomination and 
a splendid representative of the best type of Chris- 
tian manhood. 

Goverhbor Farnham was a native of Boston and 
grew up under Unitarian influences, but in early 
manhood united with the church in Bradford, of 
which he was a member forty-nine years. He was 
a graduate of the University of Vermont, of which 
he was at one time trustee, a successful lawyer, a 
brave soldier, a public-spirited citizen to whom 
were committed many important trusts, and gov- 
ernor of the state from 1880-82. He was modera- 
tor of the State Congregational Convention at Barre 
in 1888. 

Principal Conant was a native of the state, a 
graduate of Dartmouth, an honorary M. A. of Mid- 
dlebury and the University of Vermont, and an 
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educator whose name has been familiar in educa- | 


tional circles in New England and beyond. His 


life work was done in Vermont, largely in the nor- | 


mal schoo] at Randolph, of which he was principal 
from 1861-74, and again from 1883 to the time of 
his death. 
tendent of education six years and principal of the 
normal school at Johnson three years. His educa- 
tional activities, however, covered a much wider 
range than the duties of these official positions. He 
was a frequent speaker at educational gatherings 
and wrote two valuable text-books on the history 
of Vermont, which are widely used. He was also 
deeply interested in Sunday school work, and was 
an active member of the Ascutney Congregational 
Club. ‘ Boop; 


Renewed Life at Westfield and Troy 


These churches are rallying under the efficient 
leadership of Rey. A. B. Peebles and his wife. 
Valuable presents given at Christmas and New 
Year testify to the appreciation in which they are 
held. His experience in the West as teacher and 
missionary fit him specially for the needs of these 
fields, and by the use of new methods he is carry- 
ing forward the work begun by the last pastor with 
the promise of larger results, Ww. M. 


A Correction 


* 

In the article as to the Gloucester, Mass., Chapel 
last week it should have been clearly stated that the 
people of Trinity Church first called the attention 
of the Home Missionary Society to the field and 
that, in purchasing the lot, besides large gifts from 


individuals, the church itself and the Sunday school | 


contributed. Ce 


Home Missionary Fund 


tia Wits doMe cred CAS é epee co. Sei aks we $10.00 | 
Mrs. Vaughan’s S.S. Class,Claremont, N.H., 3.00 
A Friend, Yarmouthport, _ OI ga 2.00 
Mrs. C., Great Barrington, Mass............... 2.00 
Miss M. F. Speare, Newton, Mass............ 2.00 
Miss C. Speare, Newton, Mass................ 200 
8 AS a rer Cee Sr, 
ESI! Cils ata kv oss s\nacnls vacaneaeeres 1.50 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 


(For Libraries and Reading-rooms in connection 
with Missionary Schools and Colleges ) 
eae RIDOCRD NR. 5 cicen tse ga teAg cupy.ce bain don 


25,00 


Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
—Robert Browning. 


Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
Throat may result in am 
incurable Throat Trouble or 
Consumption. For relief use 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 


QW NG 
enwcHiAL 
BRONCH 

Tok 

TROCHES, Nothing excels this simple 


remedy. Sold only in boxes. 


In the interim he was state superin- 


| 


} 
| 


; 
| 


| you hold cheaply all associations and memo- 
| comes in and lingers. 


|change it if it was worthily chosen unless 


ae 
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The Itch Fiend 


That is Salt Rheum or Eczema—one of the 
outward manifestations of scrofula. 
cn.,| It comes in itching, burning, oozing, drying 
atisrcnmpnes lpi. gheal ~'t wi'naiietumiede aie | and sealing patches on the face, head, hands, 
Gunreh, Wforecvten Make Se, Ee eT es raion ee 
———|__Itcannot be cured by outward applications 
Deaths | —the blood must be rid of the impurity te 


—  _________ | which it is due. 
ATWATER—In Stockbridge, Mass., Jan. 15, at the home 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. Pilgrim Hall, Feb, 2. 
Subject, Federation of Congregational Churches; 
speaker, Rev. 8. A. Eliot, D. D., president of the Am. 
Unitarian Association. 


WORCESTER CENTRAL ASSOCIATION, 


Pilgrim 


of his daughter, Mrs. Matthew D. Field, William Ly- Ld Ly 
man Atwater, formerly of New York, in the 83d year . Hood's Sarsaparilla 
* 
and Pills 
Margaret Ellen Cutter, wife of Rev. G. H. De Bevoise. | 
DICKINSON—In Romeo, Mich., Dec. 26, 1902, Mary A. 
: a | , 
member of The Palestine Exploration Fund and The | substitutes act like them. Get Hood’s. 
Egypt Exploration Fund. a 
MRS. A, M. SWAN 
Mrs. Anna M. Swan, who died in Danville, Ill., Dec. 


of his age. ; 
DE BEVOISE—In Westminster, Vt., saddenty, Jan. 19, | 
Have cured the most persistent and difficult. 
Dickinson, aged 73 yrs. She’ was a liberal giver to | cases, Accept no substitutes for Hood’s; no 
church and denominational societies and was a life : 
DY ER—In Acushnet, Mass., Jan. 22, Rev. Henry B. Dyer. 
~ | J. S. Waterman & Sons, , 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
29, 1902, at the home of her niece, Mrs. Alice Yeomans, 
was born in Haverhill of Puritan ancestry; and by her 


and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. 
and other special rooms connected with estab 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


unusual powers of mind, her unselfish interest in ail 
with whom she came in contact, her unswerving loyalty 
to duty and enthusiasm for all good work, particularly 
that of missions, she represented the highest type of the 
Puritan of teday. 


The proof of the pudding— 
You know the rest. 
Just so with 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


¢ 


It’s the In-er-seal Package that 
keeps them so different from 
common crackers and biscuit. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


LE 


WORTH WHI 


Yes, this table costs a few dollars more 
than you expected to pay, but now takedown 
your Thackeray from its shelf, find the right 
page and read ‘‘The Mahogany Tree.” It 
will dispel your doubts and put things in 
their true proportion. 

Never buy a cheap Dining Table unless 
ries. It is the one spot where sentiment 
Buy carefully and let 
it be the purchase of a lifetime. Never 


the provocation is great. 

This table is such a pattern as reigned in 
France from the middle to the close of the 
isth century. The marquetry is a double 
borderof satin wood—first a half inch width, then ahairline. Itisinlaidon San 
mahogany. Thetable has adistinction which will provoke many inquiries as to its o 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. . 
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Record! of 


3 Calls 
BARRETT, JOHN P., Wheaton, Ill, to Albion. 
Accepts. 


BELL, ABRAHAM, Steuben, Wis., to Withee and 
outstations. Accepts. 

BLAKESLEE, WALTER C., recently of Ashland, 
Neb., to Two Rivers, Wis. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

BLANCHARD, EpGAR F., £. Poultney, Vt., to Tall- 
man, N.Y. Accepts. 

BosaRD, WHSLEY R., Dodge Center, Minn., to 
Lebanon, Mo. Accepts. 

SREEZE, EMANUEL, Medford, Wis, accepts call to 
Fox Lake, beginning Feb. 1. 

Brown, CLARENCE T., Salt Lake City, Utah, to 

* First Ch,, San Diego, Cal. 

Brown, Gro. E., Chicago, to Algansee and E. 
Gilead, Mich. Accepts, and is at work. 

BUTLER, JOHN H., Second Ch,, Salem, Mich., to 
add Salem First to his present field. Accepts. 

COPPING, BERNARD, Acton, Mass., to Scotland Ch., 
Bridgewater. , 

DEAKIN, SAm’L, Taylor, Neb., to remain a third 
year. Accepts. 

DYER, FRANK, Big Woods and N. Aurora, IIL, to 
Lake View Ch.,Chicago. Accepts, and is at work. 

HoaG, C. W., recently of the Meth. Ch., South, to 
Plymouth Ave. Ch., Oakland, Cal, 

HOLDEN, FRED’c A., New Hayen, Ct., declines 
call to Bernardston, Mass. 

JEWETT, GEO. J., Gage, Okl., to remain another 
year. Accepts. : 


LEAvirT, ASHLEY D., Hartford Sem., to become’ 


ass’t pastor of South Ch., Hartford, Ct. Accepts. 
MACDONALD, ANGUS M., Jacksonville, Fla., ac- 
cepts call to Bar Harbor, Me. 
McLAREN, JAS. H., Princeton, Ill., to Anamosa, 
Io. Accepts, beginning at once. zs 
MERRITT, CHAS. W., formerly of Mizpah Chapel, 
Chicago, to Mukwonago, Wis. Accepts. 
Mogpgis, SAm’t T., to continue at Lowell, Mich. 
NELSON, GUSTAVE W.,to remain a fourth year at 
Ashland, Ora. : 
OMANS, CHESTER C., to continue at Wheatland, 
Mich. ’ 
PARR, LEONARD E. (Prim. M.), Albion, Wis., to 
Edgerton. Accepts, to begin May 1. 
PORTER, Rop’r, layman of Burlington, Wis., who 
has been engaged in evangelistic work, to Williams 
' Bay and N. Walworth. Accepts. 
REEVE, JOHN C., Pawnee, OKl., to Strong City. 
Accepts, 
SANDERSON, Epw. F., Washington St. Ch., Beverly, 
Mass., accepts call to Central Ch., Providence, 
SARGENT, GEO. W., Cleveland, 0., to become 
pastor’s ass’t, Plymouth Ch.,Cleveland. Accepts, 
and is at work. 
SNIDER, ASA B., to remain indefinitely at Clover- 
dale, Cal, - 
STEINER, Epw. A., Sandusky, O.,to chair of Applied 
Christianity, at lowa College, Grinnell, Io. 
TAGGART, GEO. A., Mississippi Ave. Ch., Portland, 
Ore., to Rainier. Accepts, and is at work. 
TAYLOR, LAWRENCE, Rapid City, S. D., to Lin- 
wood, Kan. Accepts. 
UNWORTH, JOSEPH, to take temporary charge of 
Immanuel Ch., Hamilton, Ont. Accepts. 
WILBUR, GEO. H., to remain indefinitely at 
Sprague, Wn., where he has been serving the 
past eight months. 
‘WISMER, ERNEST L., Creighton, Neb., to New- 
man’s Groye. Accepts. 
YEOMAN, J. HERBERT, Tewksbury, Mass., to the 
Free Evangelical Ch., Providence, R. I. 


Ordinations and Installations 


LARSON, BERT, class 702, Chicago Sem., Dano- 
Norwegian dep’t, 0. over Scandinavian ch., Mer- 
rill, Wis., Jan. 2. Sermon, Rey. H. F. Josephson; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. S. V..S. Fisher, C. E. 
Nelson, A. J. Andrewson. 

NYREEN, ANDREW G.,i. Swedish churches of Bris- 
tol and Plainville, Ct. Sermon, Rey. J. S. Ives; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. T. M. Miles, C. G. Clarke, 
E. O. Hedberg. 

SUNDELIN, WEIGO W., Finnish Evangelical Mis- 
sion, Worcester, Mass., o. Central Ch., Worces- 
ter, Jan. 22. Sermon, Rev. K. F. Henrikson; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. J. F. Gaylord, O. C. 

' Bailey, Joshua Coit, P. A. Nickels, A. W. Hitch- 
cock. 

{ Resignations 

Cross, WM. H., Saratoga, Cal. 

CRuUM, JOHN H., Beacon Hill Ch., Kansas City, Mo. 

Groner, Wat Ports, Westminster Ch., Kansas 
City, Mo. ‘ 

HAxRrzis, H. R., Hot Sulphur Springs, Col. 

Lone, Wo. J., Stamford, Ct., on account of ill 
healtb. 

MARTIN, GEO. R., Arboryille, Neb., to take effect 
when the new church is dedicated. 

Moats, JOHN W., Anadarko, Okl., to take effect 
Feb. 1. # 

Moor#, WM. E. B., E. Hartland, Ct., to take effect 


Apr. 1, closing a seven years’ pastorate. ; 


PxHIvuips, J. W., Second Ch., Oakland, Cal., to ac- 
_ eept a business position. 
} 
» 
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the Week 


SANDERSON, Epw. F., Washington® St. 
Beverly, Mass., to take effect Feb. 9. 
Scarrow, Davip H., Atwood and Herndon, Kan. 
He goes to Minn. to recover from nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

VAN AUKEN, ABRAM, Old Mission, Mich, He re- 
moves to Vanderbilt. 


Stated Supplies 


edi J.H., at Ebenezar and Lake Shore Road, 
‘an. 


THOMAS, PERCY E., at Winona, Minn., until Sept. 1. 


Ch,, 


Dismissions 


PENNIMAN, ALFORD B., Adams, Mass, 
WATERS, N. MCGEE, First Ch., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BLACKHAWK, S. D. 

BRIDGEPORT, Crt. Italian Cn., rec. 19. Jan. 27 
members, Rey. Canio Cerreta, pastor. 

HERMOSA, S. D. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
members. 


Pilgrim, o. and rec. 20 Jan. 41 


Material Improvements 


ELYRIA, O.,:-First has installed a steam heating 
system, steam being furnished by a central heat- 
ing plant half a mile fromthe church. Cost only 
half the former price of fuel alone, saving $175 
annually, besides dirt, ashes and janitor’s work. 

WEYBRIDGE, VT. Parsonage building for Rey. W. 
W. Smith. 

p Dedications 


MACHIAS, WN., chureh building, costing $1,400, 
the first in the town. 


Annivetsaries 


Erna, CAL.—T wenty-first of organization, Jan. 4, 
5. Only one of its seven charter members is in 


Etna now. 
Debts Paid 


MIDDLEBURY, VT., $2,000. 

Port HURON, MIcH., First.—At a ‘ Mortgage 
Burning Jubilee,” Jan. 11, $10,000 worth of dis- 
eharged notes and obligations destroyed by fire. 
Practically no loss by shrinkage when the pledges 
became due. A $7,000 endowment available for 
Sunday school, educational and library purposes. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


HARWICH, MAss. Bequest of Sarah G. Brooks: 
To deacons of First Congregational Trinitarian 
Church, $1,000, income to be used for support of 
preaching. 

RICHMOND, VT. Bequest of $1,000 from the late 
Mrs. Rhoda Cutler. 

Surron, MAss. Memorial window, from Hon. J. 
W. Stockwell of Sutton and Mrs. Frederick Stock- 
well of Webster, in memory of his parents. 


Church Happenings 


ANTRIM, N. H., has been incorporated. 

BERKSHIRE, N. Y., First has introduced free pews. 

RocHESTER, N. Y., Plymouth has authorized the 
sale of its building to the State Home Missionary 
Society, which will reopen it and supply the pulpit 
until a pastor shall be appointed. : 


MAr Bie eee G-S PELL. 


If the consumptive could 
only keep from getting worse 
it would be some encourage- 
ment. 

Scott’s Emulsion at least 
gives tired nature a breathing 
spell. The nourishment and 
strength obtained from Scott's 
‘Emulsion are a great relief to 
the exhausted system. 

This treatment alone often 
enables the consumptive to 
gather force enough to throw 
off the disease altogether. 

Scott's Emulsion _ brings 
strength to the lungs and flesh 
to the body. ; 


Send for Free Sample. 
SCOTT & BOWNE. Chemists, 409 Pearl St., N. ¥. 
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Our Benevolent Societies ° 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congre 
tlonal House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is Ric neu in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
Be a gc House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M: . L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin. easurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and patienagcs. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D.D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 106 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rey. C. i. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

tional House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
e a: A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
aries. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid te 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
iishment and Farry ore of Evangelical Congregational 
Ohurches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer, 
Geo. Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne. 
successor to Barna §. Snow, Room 601 pes ode 
House, Boston. A Congregational society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
samen. Bequests should be made payable tothe Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Socie 
and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEWVD SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House. Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St ,; Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward §S. Chapin, ot 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Faunie L, 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit oe in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUOATION Sooizty (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre; 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. en 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
ward S. Tead, ate Cin Secretary ;.8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, ill. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missione 
in the United States, evangelistic and education al, at ths 
south and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Con, 
153 La Salle Street. 


Contributions from churches 


egational House; Chicago office 
onations may be sent tu either o: 


the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth — 


Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY. 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the management of the Trustees of the National 
ouncil). Aidsaged and disabled ministers and mission- 

aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
Congregational Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer. Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
fleld Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo, M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Sevretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
tuce to new and needy schools ey or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go Ene! for mission- 


The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes Zhe Congregationalist and Christian Warte, 
the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo 

apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 
Recor and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Lil. 


An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) jollowed by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
ete. These prayers are cuiled from a variety of sources, 
including many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful in 
thought and in expression. 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find this eract'y what they want for use in 
the family, pereaps while seated round the table together. 

It is daintily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 
price is only 30 cents net. 
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Woman’s Board Friday 
Meeting 


JONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
JAN. 23 

Mrs. W. N. Snow, presiding, spoke of 
e privilege of trusting God in connec- 
m with doing all we can ourselves, ap- 
ying the lesson to the effort to raise 
20,000 by contributions which the 
oman’s Board is making this year. 
Dr. Goodrich of North China expressed 
e joy which missionaries feel in their 
ork, those in his field being no excep- 
yn, in spite of peculiarly trying experi- 
ces in that mission. 

The Board of the Interior was repre- 
nted by Mrs. Williams of Chicago. A 
issionary mother and her missionary 
wughter were introduced—Mrs. Cal- 
yun, who was for many years in Syria 
ader the Presbyterian Board, and Mrs. 
ansom of the Zulu Mission. Mrs. Ran- 
m gave an account of women’s meet- 
8 in different stations in that mission, 
_Inanda, Amanzimtote, Ifafa, Umtwa- 
me and elsewhere. 


Missionary Service for 
February 


REPARED BY THE MISSIONARY COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
ASSOCIATION 


Topic: Foreign Missions—Eastern Turkey 
fission. Therejis needed fo- tiis service a 
90d missionary map of the Turkish Empire 
nd the Missionary Herald for January. 
Have the service begin promptly and move 
long briskly. Put plenty of life into the 
nging and Scripture reading. If possible, 
ave an Armenian or returned missionary 
‘om Turkey present. Limit him to fifteen 
nutes. Give each one present some litera- 
ire to carry away with him. It will probably 
ét a reading after he reaches home. The 
lowing leaflets are suggested: Historical 
ketch of Asiatic Turkey Missions, The Gos- 
el in the Mountains of Turkey, Fifteen Days 
n Asia Minor with an Old Friend, The Preach- 
ng of the Gospel in Asia Minor. These can 
@ secured from the American Board rooms, 
soston, at small charge. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Hymn, “Ye servants of God, your Master 
sroclaim.” Opening words: Matt. 13: 31-33; 
Rev. 6: 12,13; 8: 12; 19: 1-6. Hymn, “ All 
2ail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

Scripture: Acts 2:1-18; 38-42; 11: 19-26; 
L3; 1-4; 13,14; 49-52; 14: 1-7; 19-28. Ex- 
plain that this is the same region that we are 
irying to evangelize now. Paul and Barnabas 


»vangelized it by forming religious communi- | 


les from which radiated Christian influences. 
Today likewise we are forming little Christian 
communities which are to eventually leaven 
the whole Turkish Empire and change social 
conditions and life in that land. 

Prayer. Hymn, “Crown him with many 
crowns,” first, third and fourth stanzas. Bird’s- 
eye view of the missions of the American 
Board for the past year. Condense table 
page 9, Missionary Herald for January; place 
on blackboard or manifold copies for distribu- 
tion. Go over the chart, calling particular at- 
tention (1) to native helpers, (2) additions to 
churches, especially in Marathi Mission, where 
increase was about twenty-five per cent., and 
in Micronesia, where increase was about 
twenty per cent., (3) Sunday school member- 
ship, (4) pupils in day schools, (5) total native 
contributions. 

Short sketch of the Eastern Turkey mission 
stations. Have them located previously on 
the map and marked with very small Amer- 
jean flags; five stations, 107 outstations. 
Mark some of the outstations to give idea 
how the stations are centers. Forty-two mis- 
sionaries in the mission; give names of some 
of them; native helpers 202, churches 365, 
membership 1,965, schools and colleges 96, 
total in schools and colleges 5,632. 

Sketch of Euphrates College. Afissionary 
Herald, January, pages 10-15. 

How this mission supplies workers for other 
missionary societies. Missionary Herald, 
January, page 28. The faces of some new 
missionaries. Missionary Herald for Decem- 
ber, pages 506-7. 

Hymn. Brief prayers. The distribution of 
Mterature.s Benediction. 


THE GEM 


OF THE 


West Indies 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS. It isa Delightful Tropical ( 
Resort, with Equable Climate, # 


and Is Most Comfortably Reached by 
the Splendid Twin-Screw Steamships 


Admiral Dewey Admiral Sampson 
Admiral Farragut Admiral Schley 
——OF THE—— 


United Fruit Company 


These are all ships of the finest construc- 
tion, with accommodations as perfect as 
private yachts. They carry the United 
States mail, and are constructed 

and maintained especially ;for- the 
highest class of Passenger busi- 

Every detail which will 
contribute to the pleasure and 

comfort of tourists has been 

given attention. 


Sailings weekly from Bos- 
ton and. Philadelphia. 
Round Trip, including 
stateroom accommo- 
dation and meals, 

$75. One way, $40. 


Send for our beau- 
tiful booklet, 
whether you 
contemplate 
this trip 

or not. 


ness. 


Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical 
vegetation, its towering mountains and 
picturesque valleys, its perfect winter cli- 
mate and excellent hotels, far eclipses 
any other winter resort in European or 
American waters. 


California 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m. daily through to San Francisco and Portland. 
It is the most luxurious train on the American Continent. Private 
compartment, observation, drawing-room, dining and buffet-library 
cars, barber, bath, private reading lamps, telephone (for use at terminals), 
Less than three days en route. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT. 


~ o ie © © ¢ , ‘ith 
Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 a.m. and 11.30 p.m. daily .wi 4 
through service to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland via the 


Chicago & North-Western 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways 


Write for particulars to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO. 


UNITED FRUIT CO., 


Pier 5, N. Wharves, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Long Wharf, Boston. 


81 January 1903 


Two Diamond Anniversaries in 
Connecticut 


WILLIMANTIC 


The history of this church has been in many 
respects unusual and notable. In 1827, when the 
settlement in Willimantic Falls began to assume 
such proportions that the church in Windham could 
no longer suitably provide for its religious needs, 
the Windham pastor, Rev. C. B. Everest, applied 
to the State Home Missionary Society for a min- 
ister, and Rev. Dennis Platt, who had just com- 
pleted his theological course, was sent. After six 
months of earnest labor, an ecclesiastical council 
was called, and the church was organized Jan. 22, 
1828, with sixteen members. Today the member- 
ship is 353, of whom 321 have been received in 
the Jast thirteen years. 

The early ministers of the church were spiritual, 
devoted men of the old school who built up the reli- 
gious life of their people. Rev.S. R. Free drove a 
hot plowshare through the sodded theology of the 
community. The result was a violent commotion, 
and for several years the church was seriously 
divided, until finally the majority voted it out of Con- 
gregational fellowship. Ultimately Mr. Free went 
into the Unitarian fold. Several pastors were 
called and one, Rev. A. J. Sullivan, remained six 
months. Much credit is due Rev. C. P. Croft, who 
supplied the church during this period, for the 
spirit of unity and harmony which he evoked. 
Under the ministry of Rey. ©. A. Dinsmore the 
church resumed its position in Congregational fel- 
lowship, and was reorganized on the broader founda- 
tions made possible by its rough experiences. With 
the leadership of Rey. E. A. George, the present 
minister, there has been steady prosperity and 
healthy development. 

The anniversary exercises began, Jan. 18, with 
an histor_cal sermon by the pastor, who in an in- 
teresting and eminently just way described the 
growth of the church and the influence of the dif- 
ferent pastors. On Thursday afternoon the pastor’s 
address of welcome was fo'lowed by several remi- 
niscent papers. Miss Abbie S. Willard reviewed the 
pastorate of her father, Rev. S. G, Willard; Mr. 
A. N. Colgrove described the early industrial con- 
dition of Willimantic, and Miss Mary Winslow 


' spoke of the building of the present edifice while 


her father, Rev. Horace Winslow, was pastor. 
Mr. G. W. Burnham and Mr. Joel Fox voiced the 
tribute of the community. 

In the evening Rev. F. H. Means brought the 
greetings of the mother church in Windham, Rey. 
C. A. Dinsmore spoke of how the chureh had in- 
fluenced his life and method of preaching, and Rev. 
C. P. Croft told the story of the church during his 
connection with it. 

This closed the program as prepared by the com- 
mittee, and the people were about to go to their 
homes when the pastor rose and declared that a 
debt of $4,100, whieh had been burdening the 
church some fifteen years, ought to be raised, that 
the church might begin effectively the work of the 
next quarter of a century. It was a bold step and 
few knew it was to be taken; but the congregation 
responded with enthusiasm and soon the whole 
arhount was pledged, except $480, which Mr. George 
agreed to raise next day from members of the con- 
gregation not present. G4. D 


NORTH GREENWICH 


This chureh celebrated its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary Jan.14. The program included an historical 
address by the pastor, Rev. Levi Rodgers, one upon 
The Influence of the Church in the Community by 
Dr. J. H. Selden, and another upon The Source of 
the Church’s Power by Rev. D. C. Eggleston. Dr. 
8. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, N. Y., preached upon 
the Fundamentals of a Christian Commonwealth. 
It was a great sermon by a great preacher. 

The church is in’a farming community. Its mem- 
bership has never been large—“‘too few to have a 


quarrel, too poor to have a debt ’—but it has always 


been self-supporting and generous in benevolences. 
In its early history four members went from it to 
the Sandwich Islands to labor under the American 
Board, one of them becoming the stepmother of 
‘President Dole in his babyhood. 

teIt has dismissed to other churches eighty more 
than it has received from them by letter, a surplus 
of fourteen per cent. of its entire strength. More 
than half the accessions on confession have been 
in six different years out of the seventy-five.  L. 
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DOMINO 
Sugar 


Is packed in neat sealed boxes, 
and is NEVER sold in’ bulk. 
It is packed at the Refinery and 
opened in the household :—there 
is no intermediate handling. 
Hence, no dirt, no waste, no pos- 
sible adulteration. . Every piece 
alike—and every piece sparkles 
like a cluster of diamonds—the 
result of its perfect crystallization. 
Convenient in form, perfect in 
quality, brilliant in appearance, 


foreign or domestic, is as good. 


The American Sugar Refining Company 


Do not allow yourself to be persuaded that any substitute, either 
Insist upon having ‘‘ Crystal Domino.’’ 


5 


no sugar made can equal it in 
excellence. 

When buying this sugar remem- 
ber that the sealed package bears 
the design of a “ Domino” Mask, 
“* Domino ’ Blocks and the name of 
“Crystal Domino.” You will be 
pleased the minute youopen the box. 
You will be better pleased when you 
have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. 
It is sold by all first=class grocers, 
and is manufactured only by 


The tourist parties which leave over our road 


Excursions 


every week for California are popular for just one 
reason-the great care and individual attention 
paid to our guests. Men are very carefully selected 
to act as special conductors of these parties. 


They must have thorough knowledge to make 


To California 


them capable servants of those who join us, and 
they must have the tact and temperament which 
will make them personally acceptable to the 


passenger. I know perfectly well that, if you are 


Personally 
Conducted 


going to California, and wish to go comfortably, 
but economically, our Personally Conducted 
Excursion parties are just what you want. 
Will you not kindly consult your nearest ticket 


agent about them, or write me for particulars? 


P.S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager C. 
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B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—-LIVERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. Ist cabin, #50 upwards. 
Round trip, $90. Winter Season until April 1st. 


SS. Winifredian Jan. 28th and Mar. 


“ Armenian Feb. 11th “ * 18th 
* Cestrian © 18th |‘ “« 26th 
* Devonian “ 95th ‘ April 1st 
F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents 


115 State Street, Boston 


ORIENT CRUISE 
$400 AND UP 


by specially chartered North oe gf d express 

8. Kaiserin, 9,500 tons, Feb. 7, 65 days; fore trips, 
pola. guides, drives included, visitin Madeira, Gra- 
nada, the Alhambra, Algiers. Malta, Athens, Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, 19 days in Palestine and Egypt. Naples, 
Rome, Nice, &e. Absolutely no overcrowding; only the 
main dining room to be used. Norway-Russia Cruise, 
July 2, $275 up. 


FRANK C. CLARK 


201 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


111 Broadway, 
New York. 


EUROPE & ORIENT 


22d Season. Limited be Sing Unexcelled 
Arrangements. Every Detail for Comfort. 
Leisure in Sight-seeing. Terms reasonable. 
Address, Dr. and Mrs H. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 1903. 


4th | 


Clergymen, Teachers and others will be given one free 
ticket hs Europe with all expenses for securing party 
of eight for any of my tours Send for sues aries to 
Edwin poner 462 em Aves Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


“ CHARITIES” 


Mentions Forbush’s 


“Boy Problem” 


as one of fifty books essential for every 
charity organization society library. 


Dr. E. A. HORTON says: 

“This is a most valuable book, not 
only to workers in Sunday schools, clubs and 
similar organizations, but to all who. are 


| interested in the education of the young.” 


Fourth edition now ready. 
75 cents net 
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FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


ATMANU= JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 


BOSTON. 


} 
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In and Around New York 


The New York Congregational Club 


Gambling was discussed at the January 
meeting, speakers being Professor Lord of 
Columbia University, who talked of the 
psychological aspects of the subject ; Assistant 
District Attorney Morgan, who spoke of legal 
control of gambling and gamblers; and Mr. 
Colin Armstrong, who discussed the relation 
of speculation and gambling. Each speaker 
was an authority in his particular field and 
the discussion was both interes:ing and in- 
structive. 


The Clinisters’ Meeting 


It becomes evident that the change from 
weekly to monthly meetings was a wise one, 
for attendance and interest are increasing. 
At last week’s meeting about sixty were pres- 
ent. The principal address was by Mr. Rob- 
ert Erskine Ely, secretary of the League for 
Political Education, who told why work- 
ing men do nut go to church, giving these 
five reasons, advanced by representatives of 
the body of working people: (1) that the 
Christianity of the church is not that of 
Christ; (2) that it represents the capitalistic 
element in the community, is too aristocratic, 
and does not weleome poor men; (3) that the 
ehurch is individualistic, representing effurt to 
Saye single souls rather than the uplift of the 
mass; (4) that sermons are dull; and (5) that 
the laborer wants Sunday as a day of recrea- 
tion. The speaker was not in sympathy with 
all the reasons, but said it would be unwise 
to try to refute them from the pulpit, and 
that the attitude of the working men can only 
sbe changed by personal contact with) Chris- 
tian people. The big institutional church will 
not solve the problem. Dr. Leighton Wil- 
liams, Dr, Creegan and Dr. Whiton took part 
in the discussion, Luncheon was followed 
by short missionary talks by Rey. L. P. Peet 
from Constantinople and Pres. W. G. Frost 
of Berea College. 


Broadway Tabernacle Activities 


Notwithstanding the difficulties of the past 
year, when the church has been practically 
homeless most of the time, there has been a 
distinct gain inall activities. It is informally 
announced that the corner stone of the new 
building will be laid some time in March 
next and it is hoped to get into the building 


TO THE ROOTS. 
A School Boy Digs Down to Find 
Food to Build Him Right. 


A good, straightforward letter was recently 
sent by a brigat, clever youth which shows 
his ability to go to the bottom of a trouble 
and rectify it. 

He says: “I attended high school for three 
years but made little progress. I did not en- 
joy good health; my food was not properly 
digested; this caused headache and hence [ 
could not study. I tried taking exercise in 
the football field, but was unable to stand it as 
it always increased my headache. 

During the sammer holidays I began eating 
Grape Nut3 aud the benefit was immediate, 
the headache stopped, my food digested prop- 
erly so that I had no more stomach trouble, 
my general health improved, my weight in- 
creased and my brain was clear and bright. 

The result was that this summer I procured 
Junior leaving and Junior matriculation 
‘standing. I also took my place on the foot- 
ball team as half-back and played in all the 

- games of 1901, 

This wonderful increase in mental and 

ibysical health I attribute to no other cause 

han the nourishment [ got from Grape-Nats. 
I recommend them to everybody who desires 
health. [ am only a boy of 17 years, but my 
weight is 148 pounds and this weight was 
rocured solely by the use of Graps- Nuts.” 
Name given by Postum Cereal Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich, 

There is a reason why Grape Nuts should 
correct a delicate physical or a sluggish men- 
ta! condition. The food is highly nutritious 
and is predigested so that it helps the digest- 
ive < to assimilate other food. It is also 
rich in the tes that go directly to 
make up the cate gray matter of brain and 
nerve centers. 
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by Easter, 1904. Dr. Jefferson 1s preaching a 
series of morning sermons, on The Founda- 
tions of the Christian Faith, to congregations 
averaging over 600. C.F, oA. 


Northern Calitornia 


STUDENT CONFERENCE 


The 111 young men who spent their Christmas 
holidays at Pacific Grove—Dec. 26—Jan, 4—were 
select materials from twelve colleges as wide apart 
as Southern California and Idaho. The University 
of California sent forty, Stanford about twenty, 
Pomona twelye. Forenoons and evenings were 
sacred to study and worship, afternoons to athletics. 
The latter included a swim in Monterey Bay; think 
of it, ye dwellers among the rock ribbed, ice-bound 
hills of bleak New England ! 

The earnest work took the forms of a missionary 
institute—inspiringly led by Mr. Arthur Rugh, who 
soon leaves for mission work in India—Bible study, 
conferences on methods, platform addresses and 
life work meetings. Mr, Clayton S. Cooper of the 
International Committee and Mr. G. E. Huggins of 
the Harvard Association crossed the country to 
lead Bible classes and to give uplifting addresses 
and private interviews. Some of the strong speakers 
of our own State also were heard. The opportunity 
is one for which any pastor should turn aside from 
his parish work. 

The enthusiasm and faithfulness of the whole 
body of attendants formed a marked feature of the 
conference, Every one wanted everything. Ab- 
sence from an exercise was a rare exception. 
Neither leaders nor young men ever labor harder 
with brain, heart and will than at these annual 
conferences. It is ten days of inquiry, aspiration, 
wrestling with deepest problems of life and destiny. 
The leaders cross the country to contend with God 
and men for the higher life of the latter, and to win 
at all cost to themselves, And at great cost they 
did win. Every soul was helped. Many a life work 
was decided or altered. Sixteen new men became 
Student Volunteers. The high water mark of the 
holy time came when Mr, E. T. Colton, the master- 
ful and beloved manager of the conference, in an 
address of singular spiritual power, wove the spell 
of foreign missions once for all over every soul. 
Indeed, if any criticism be permitted, it must be 
that the foreign work, so deserving of primary 
stress, was made to belittle all forms of service in 
the home land. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


This primate of his race has completed his econ- 
quest of our coast. We are as much his as is the 
rest of the country. High and low, rich and poor 
among us pushed forward to honor him and to aid 
his magie work. In and around San Francisco he 
made fifteen addresses in seven days, captivated 
every audience and carried away not less than five 
thousand dollars in public gifts. Of this the congre- 
gation of First Church, Oakland, gave $1,000 and 
his university audience gave another. He said he 
had but two hours to himself in this state. Cer- 
tainly we did our best to kill him and to send him 
to heaven in a burst of glory. No speaker ever 
moyed college audiences more powerfully than he 
swayed the thousands who packed the great halls 
of our two universities to hear his simple tale of 
deeds and his modest, convincing discussion of race 
issues. If his seven days in Central California won 
immediate and satisfactory returns, they surely pro- 
vided for enlarged gifts to Tuskegee in coming days. 
Mr. Washington is not to be forgotten here. Itis but 
writing assured history to affirm that his noble 
work will have increased annual income from the 
Golden State. 


CHURCH FEDERATION 


This movement drew together in an earnest 
prayer meeting on the first Monday of the new 
year toe ministers of all denominations in San 
Franciseo and vicinity. The executive board sent 
outa circular letter to pastors furnishing informa- 
tion, suggesting lines of thought and requesting 
that one meeting of the Week of Prayer be given 
to this objeet. With the hearty and active con- 
currence of President Wheeler the federation com- 
mittee on religious work in our universities has 
projected a series of bi-weekly addresses to the 
Berkeley students by the ablest available speakers. 
This series of religious addresses promises to be- 
come & permanent part of the university life and 
to add greatly to its religious forces. In such ways 
our state federation is beginning to make itself 
useful, City pastors are awaking to the values of 
the movement and will soon bring about local fed- 
erations. Cc. SN, 


THE RIGHT THING. 


A New Catarrh Cure, which is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front. 
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For several years, Eucalyptol, Guaiacol 
and Hydrastin have been recognized as 
standard remedies for catarrhal troubles, 
but they have always been, given sep- 
arately and only very recently an ingen- 
ious. chemist succeeded in combining 
them, together with other antiseptics, 
into a pleasant, effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the 
name of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and it 
has met with remarkable success in the 
cure of nasal catarrh, bronchial and 
throat catarrh and in catarrh of the 
stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is care 
of Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: ‘‘ When 
I run up against anything that is good I 
like to tell people of it. I have been 


some time, last winter more than ever. 
Tried several so-called cures, but did not 
get any benefit from them. About six 
weeks ago I bought a 50cent box of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and am glad to 
say that they have done wonders for me 
and I do not hesitate to let all my friends 
know that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
the right thing.”’ 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of Hotel Griffon, 
West 9th Street, New York City, writes: 
“T have commenced using Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets and already they have given 
me better results than any catarrh cure I 
have ever tried.”’ 

A leading physician of pie ad- 
vises the use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
in preference to any other treatment for 
catarrh of the head, throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to in- 
halers, salves, lotions or powder, and are 
much more convenient and pleasant to 
take and are so harmless that little chil- 
dren take them with benefit as they con- 
tain no opiate, cocaine or any poisonous 
drugs. : 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets at 50 cents for full size package and 
they are probably the safest and most re- 


liable cure for any form of catarrh. 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Eten 


OPIUM MORPHINE me 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 
Gaalegont The U.S. BELL OV., 20 
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31 January 1903 


troubled with catarrh more or less for 


81 January 1903 


The Detroit Sisterhood of 
Churches 


_ Detroit Congregationalism begins the new year 
with brighter prospects than at any time in its his- 
tory. A decided impulse toward a forward move- 
ment is felt in many of our churches, while the 
growing spirit of co operation is binding them into 
a closer fellowship. 


THE OLD FIRST 


First Church, under the strong leadership of Dr. 
Boynton, has made decided progress notwithstand- 
ing the drafts made upon its money and member- 
ship in the organization of North Chureh and. in 
other ways. A Fellowship Guild for social better- 
ment has just been organized. The guild will sup- 
plement the work of the Polish and the Canfield 
Avenue branches by assuming the responsibility 
for a boys’ club, a girls’ club, a mothers’ meeting, a 
reading-room and a daily kindergarten.’ The guild 
will furnish an outlet for much latent energy among 
the young people in the church, and will serve to 
bind together the extreme elements of society. 

Rey. P. H. Epler, the, new assistant minister, and 
his bride have been received with great cordiality. 
Mr. Epler will be the minister of the young people, 
and will superintend the practical activities of the 
ehureh. Rey. N. 8. Wright, who some years ago 
resigned a successful pastorate because of illness 
in his family, organized the Canfield Avenue and 
the Polish branches, and has been their efficient 
superintendent from the start. For fifteen years 


he has ministered at the Canfield Avenue mission. 


without compensation, holding three regular public 
services every week, Rey. John Lewis (Lewan- 
dowski), the minister of the Polish branch, is doing 
constructive work among his countrymen in the 
face of many obstacles. In the varied work of 
First Church four ministers and two visitors are 
actively engaged. . 


A DOWN-TOWN CHURCH 


Woodward Avenue Church is holding its ground 
in a down-town district from which the members 
have largely removed. In the face of its growing 
problems this church retains its interest in, and is 
a generous contributor to, the assisted Congrega- 
tional churches of the city. The members are de- 
votedly loyal to their minister, Dr. De Forest. 
Many of them come from remote parts of the city 
to hear his scholarly sermens, which are frequently 
published for private distribution. 


THE WORKERS’ CHURCH 


Fort Street Church, since tne dedication of its new 
building, about a year ago, has steadily grown in 
numbers and influence. The Sunday school attend- 
ance has increased sixty per cent. Under the lead- 
ership of Rey. J. F. Berry, the church is ministering 
in many ways to a thrifty artisan population sur- 
rounding it. A recent gift of $12,400 from a gener- 
ous member reduced its indebtedness to $5,000, 
which will probably be assumed by First and Wood- 
ward Avenue Churches, 


AN APPRECIATIVE CHURCH 


Boulevard, organized six years ago with only one 
original Congregationalist, is situated in a sparsely 
populated but growing part of the city and is effect- 


COFFEE AGAIN. 


“An Old Philadelphia Physician 
Tells the Truth About It. 


A physician of Philadelphia, of many years’ 
practice, during which time he has carefully 
watched the effects of coffee drinking upon 

his patients, writes : 

- “During my practice in Philadelphia, I 
have had many serious cases of stomach, 
kidney and liver disorders which I have 
traced to the use of coffee. 

Last year a fellow pbysician called my at- 


_ tention to the merits of Postum in the place 


of coffee. In many severe cases of torpid 
liver, various kidney diseases, etc., since then 
I have forbidden the use of coffee and pre. 
bed Postum. 
n many cases the results were almost 
‘miraculous, and in all there was marked im- 
oo gee due solely to the use of Postum in 


dae ec ffee. 
, you wish it I will furnish you the names 


of my patients so cured. 
i to the feelirg that exists among the 


‘an 
medi fraternity against pbysicians using | 


the columns of the papers to advertise them- 
selves, I request that you withhold my name, 
but you may refer any inquiries to me.” 
a given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Se 
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ively co operating with Rev. W.J. Jacobs in main- 
taining a high standard of ministry to the neighbor- 
hood. Within the last four years it has shown its 
appreciation of its minister’s sacrificial service by 
increasing his salary fifty per cent. 


A SECOND TERM OF SERVICE 


Brewster is rejoicing in the second pastorate of 
Rev. MacH. Wallace, who, in answer to a unapi- 
mous call, has just returned after an absence of 
four years on the Pacific coast. His first act of 
leadership is in rallying the church to plan for 
the payment of a $5,000 debt which has greatly 
crippled its operations. 


BRAVE STRUGGLERS 


Hope and Plymouth Churehes are fortunate in 
having secured as stated supplies Rev. Thomas 
Kent and Rey. J. P. Dickerman respectively, both 
of whom are doing good work under discouraging 


conditions. 
THE LATEST BORN 


North Chureh, Dr. Sutherland minister, is more 
than realizing the great expectations entertained 
upon its organization less than a year ago. The 
heterogeneous charter membership, representing 
seven denominations, has become a cohesive and 
well-organized body. The church is making a 
strong appeal to the choice and rapidly growing 
section in which it is situated. Thirty members 
were received at the January communion, making 
the present membership 240. The temporary 
chapel lacks accommodations for many needed 
forms of activity. Plans for a permanent church 
building, in keeping with the character of the neigh- 
borhood, will probably be prepared within a year, 


THE STATE PAPER 


The Plymouth Weckly, published in Detroit, and 
ably edited by Rey. E. CU. Oakley, purely as a labor 
of love, isrendering good seryice to Michigan Con- 
gregationalism. Mr. Oakley does not aspire to 
make the paper a national organ of the denomina- 
tion, but he is endeavoring, and with marked suc- 
cess, to make it the efficient instrument for inform- 
ing, unifying and intensifying the Congregational 
life of the state. J. Wade 


One Man vs. the Rank and File 


The chureh at Oswego, N. Y., was greatly be- 
reaved on Christmas Day by the death of the senior 
trustee, Theodore Irwin, a prominent banker and 
book collector and a man greatly beloved. For 
many years he had personally paid about thirty 
per cent. of the running expenses, besides giving a 
$5,000 organ and leading in the erection of the fine 
brick chureh and chapel. The chureh was plunged 
in gloom, believing itself greatly crippled and a 
general cut in the running expenses seemed inev- 
itable. 

For five years Rev. C. N. Thorp has been quietly 
developing the power of the church. About 100 
new members have been received; more than forty 
new famil.es have been brought into the congrega- 
tion; thirty young men are organized in a “ frater- 
nity.”” But this development has been unattended 
by any gain in the finances, little effort having been 
made to secure pledges. New Year’s Day the pas- 
tor met the trustees and deacons, put the estimate 
for next yeai’s expenses over against the meager 
ineome and offered to take charge of a canvass 
of the congregation. The actual work was accom- 


| plished through a committee of twenty business 


men, working in couples.. Pledges were doubled 
and in some cases quadrupled. One hundred new 
givers came forward to take up the burden which 
Mr. Irwin had laid down. At the annual meeting: 
Jan. 14, the pastor was able to announce to the 
enthusiastic people that the entire budget for next 
year, $3,340, the same amount as in 1902, had been 
definitely pledged, so that the chyrch begins the 
new year in a hopeful condition and what looked 
like a retreat has become a forward movement. 
The church is surprised at her newly discovered 
power and fresh enthusiasm is manifest in all de- 
partments. May thé tidings of the great blessing 
which has grown out of this deep bereavement 
hearten some other church discouraged at the loss 
of a strong helper. é & 


Perhaps no mistake has been more common 
on the part of good men and women than that 
of supposing that the Holy Spirit gives them 
immediate knowledge in the realm of the in- 
tellect. There is no such thing as infallible 
guidance for erring, finite human beings.— 
Robert L. Marsh. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most eflicient disinfect- 
ant and purifierin nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; itis nota drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
resuit from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat. I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them ; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug”stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozen- 
Hie ee in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 


EMINENT PHYSICIANS — 


throughout the world recommend 
QUINA- 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


HOOPING-COUSH 
wo GROUP, 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


Use 


BLAIR’S PILLS| 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St, N. Y. 


nh Bl. at: 

A Bilious Habit 
is readily overcome , 
by use of Tarrant’s 


Seltzer Aperient. 


At druggists, 50c. & $1, 
or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 


Prepared for New York 
Physicians in 1844. 
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Finland’s Pathetic Appeal 


An Urgent Cry for Hel 


N Helsingfors, the capital of Fin- 
land, there is a statue overlooking 
the port, representing a sailor on 

the mast of a shipwrecked vessel, peer- 
ing with eager gaze into the distance 
in search of help. That shipwrecked 
sailor represents Finland to-day; her 
famine-stricken peasants are looking 
this way for help, and if the American 
people are true to the traditions of the 
past, the patient, suffering Finns will 
not look in vain. 

Hasten quickly to their rescue, 

Hear their bitter cry for bread, 


Ye, who in your homes have pienty, 
Ye, whom God has always fed. 


Finland’s climate is subject to sud- 
den changes, and not infrequently does 
the farmer, after toiling in his fields 
throughout a fine summer’s day, go 
home with a trembling, anxious heart. 
The calm, warm day may be followed 
bya chilly night, during which the 
temperature will go down below the 
freezing point, and in a few hours 
utterly destroy his prospects of a 
bountiful harvest, and render thou- 
sands of hard-working people desti- 
tute for the winter. In times of ex- 
treme dearth, they are compelled to 
make up for the failure of their crops, 
by mixing the ground bark of pine 
trees, chopped straw, and other in- 


' gredients, with the rye of which they 


prepare their bread. 
Rather Die Than Beg 


Ordinarily, under such trying cir- 
cumstances, the tenacious endurance 
and heroic resignation of the Fin- 
lander are displayed in all their power, 
and very rarely is he heard to com- 
plain of his lot in life; but just now 
he is indeed in the direst straits. Not 
only locally, but throughout vast 
tracts of territory, the complete failure 
of crops has reduced nearly 400,000 
people not simply to destitution, but 
to the very verge of actual starvation, 
and now, even Finnish endurance 
has reached its extreme limits. 

But so quiet and undemonstrative 
is the Finlander in his intensest suf- 
fering, that, were it not for occasional 
letters from the Fatherland to sons 
and daughters who have found homes 
in other climes, the world would 
know but very little of the calamity 
that has recently befallen this God- 
fearing, peace-loving people, for the 
Finlander would rather die than beg. 

Even now the peasants of that rug- 
ged land, who have “‘a song for every 
joy and for every sorrow,”’ are striv- 
ing hard to tide themselves over until 
Sher days shall dawn; but authentic 
advices make it quite evident that un- 


less help from without comes, and. 


comes quickly, many thousands must 


necessarily perish of hunger and cold. 
Pitying hearts that throb with sorrow, 


America Will Save Them 


It is, indeed, a very sad picture that 
poor, suffering, starving Finland pre- 


| sents to the civilized world, and one 
that cannot but touch the hearts and 
enlist the practical sympathies of our 
own people, comparatively so favor- 
ably circumstanced. According to the 
recent census, Finland has over 
2,500,000 inhabitants—honest, indus- | 
trious, God-fearing and God-serving 
| people, who have fallen upon evil 
|times, and whom America will not | 
desert in this hour of their dire ex- | 
tremity, nor suffer them to perish from | 
off the face of the earth. Help will 
| surely be afforded them, and in such | 
bountiful measure that the calamity 
| that has come upon them shall not over- 
|whelmthem. And thus the beautiful 
| words of Whittier, written many years 
/ago, shall have glorious fulfilment in 
the noble generosity of our ever open- 
hearted and open-handed people: 


And as to Finland’s sorrow 

he sweet amend is made. 
As if the healing hand of Christ 
Upon ler wounds were laid. 


Then row thy boat, O fisher! 
In peace on lake and bay; 


And thou, young maiden, dance again, 
Around the poles of May. 
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_ & TYPICAL FINNISH DAIRYMAID 


Sit down old men together, 
Old wives in quiet spin; 
Henceforth the Anglo-Saxon 
Is brother of the Finn! : 


Of the Household of Faith 


The Finlanders are an industrious, | 
deserving, educated people. Of 
470,000 school-children between the 
ages of seven and sixteen, 448,000 at- 
tend school. These simple folk have a> 
great reverence for sacred things, and | 
they are not ashamed to speak of mat- | 
ters concerning sped souls, Serious- | 
ness is stamped upon their countenan- 
ces, when eternal things are being dis- | 
cussed, During prayer, every knee is 
bowed, and at services held in the open 
air, every head remains uncovered dur- 
ing the singing, prayers and sermon. 

Although the Finns are Lutheran as 
/a nation, other religious bodies have a | 


| work in their land. The Baptists be- 
gan work there about thirty-five years 
ago, and the first Methodist chapel was 
dedicated in 1882, In 1891 the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church obtained legal 
right to free religious exercise. 
The Finnish people have often 
passed through the furnace of persecu- 
tion, pestilence and war, and even 
under such trying circumstances have 
not forgotten to seek for comfort in 
the Revealed Word, which they haye 
had both in Finnish and Swedish for 


centuries past. 
Let us do good unto all men, especially unto them 


| who are of the household of faith—Gal. 6: 10. 


Let us Act Quickly 


It is for these faithful but dis- 
tressed people that we appeal for help. 
Never yet has the generous American 
heart turned a deaf ear to the pitiful 
cry of the destitute, the desolate, the 
_ distressed or the hungry, and contri- 

butions have commenced to pour in 
from every direction; but so much is 
needed, so much is to be done, so 
much of misery and famine is to be 
relieved, that unless every one does 
a share, and does it quickly, little can 
be accomplished to stem the tide of 
suffering, starvation and death, 

Midwinter is approaching in Finland, when 

the whole country is sheeted in snow and 
ice, and the temperature falls to from 20° to 
30° below zero, adding greatly to the suf- 
fering in the North and East, where over 
60,000 families will have to fight a grim, 
silent battle with starvation, and must 
succumb, unless quickly aided. In the last 
great famine in Finland, many years ago, 
over 100,000 perished. How many of the 
400,000, who are now suffering, will live to 
see another spring ? ° 


Soon will the season of rescue be o'er; 
Soon will they drift to yy shore 


Haste. th broth iene fer Oe 

. ’ ; no time r * 
Throw ot the. ife-line eal save thems Car 
An Opportunity for All 


We urge every reader of this paper to seize 
this opportunity to place his name upon the 
roll of life-savers. Every pastor can aid the 
work by putting it before his flock; every 
Sunday School Superintendent can tell his 
scholars of the glorious opportunity of which 
they may avail themselves; foritis certainly 
a great thing to save even a single life. 
Every Sunday School teacher has here a 
chance ; so also have the King’s Daughters, 
Epworth Leagues, Christian vor Soci- 
eties, Ladies’ Aid Societies, Young P. ay 
Unions, and the various other chufch [ 

eties. We cannot conceive of any nobi 

work than this, which gives pode onc ’ 

averting so great a disaster as th ; 4 

people of Finland. aes 
Every contribution, however small, will be — 

gratefully received and publicly ackno 

in THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. All 

received will be cabled to Finland absol 

free of cost. Representative Finnish me: 


| ants and clergymen at Helsingfors, Uleaborg, 
Chinaritioss: 


/ and Wasa, have formed Relief 


serving without pay, to distribute the s 
plies, thus making every dollar tell in 
of the sufferers. Address, ¥-z 


oe 


Finland Famine Fund 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
195-199 Bible House, - New York 


sZt 


God help poor Finland. God bless 
God bless and multiply the gifts, 
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EB FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl.. Boston: 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago: Minneapolis; San Francisco: 
Los Angeles. Mauual Free. Eveunert © Fisk & Co 


MAINE. BANGOR 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course ip ail departinents, with add) 
tional instruction m New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 4, 1902. 9 A.M 
For Catalogue or ‘nrther information apply to 

Prof. ©. A. Becx wiTH, Ranger, Me 


Masses ce rewrra, CaM RRIDGE 


The Gilman School 
for Girls Also Cailed 


Besident pupils, $1,000. The Cambridge School , 


ARTHUR GILMAN, ALM, Director, Com’ ridee. Mass. 


FLORIDA, WINTER PARK. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Six departments; highest standards, best teachers, 


} 


lowest rates; no chilly or paper heated rooms; doors | 
and windows open day and night; boating swimming, | 
golfing; no malaria. Next semester opens Feb. 5. : 


WM. FREMONT BLACKMAN. PH D., President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, Wks” 
Home schoo! for twenty-five boys. 8500 to #600. 
J. H, PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 


MISS FARWELL’S 


College Preparatory Classes and Home School for 


Little Girls—Oct. 1 to Jone 3. Terms reasonable. Sum 
mer Home and Vamp for Girls, June 11 to Sept. 1, 1903 
#125. 


Young People’s 
Songs of Praise 


“ after examining and comparing it witha number 
of other books, our Sunday Schoeland young p- ople 
unanimously agree that it is the best book and have 
aceordingly sent you an order fur 420 copies to be for- 
warded atonce.” CHARLESA D vis, Atlanta, Ga, 
Cloth Bound, 30 cents a copy, by Mail; $25 per 100. 

Returnable copy for examination sent, free 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
Por Sale by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 


i Cc H re) S E N 99 A choice devotional book 
by Mrs. Cons?Tans L. 
GOODELL. Forsale by Congregational Boekstore 


and Fleming H. Revell Co., Publishers. 
Price 50 cts. Postage 6 cts. 


“BIBLE READINGS.” 


Selections from Scripture to be Read Respon- 
sively in Church and Family 
By Rev. Drs. George C. Lorimer, and 
Henry M. Sanders. 
120 Lessons, 178 pp. sq. 8vo. Cloth. 


Topics arranged in an orde:ly progressive man- 
ner, presenting all the important facts doctrines, 
and experiences connected with Christian faith and 
life, giving the appropriate prose of poetical Bibli- 
eal selection. Will greatly increase interest in 
public worsbip. 


Price 50 cts. net; per 100 $35.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, | 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STALL'S BOOKS 


A Man with a Message 


Millions of people always await 
the man with a real message. 
Dr. Stall has found it so. His 
books are already circulated in 
every land. 

275th thousand in English. 
They are being translated into 
several languages in Europe 
and two in Asia. 


DR. STALL 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 


‘ Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. Meyer = ~~ 


« ansy 
Dr. Theodore L.Cuyler Frances E. Willard 


Dr. Francis BE. Clark Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent physicians and hundreds of others. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN, By Sylvanus Stall, DD. 

Wart a Younc Boy OvGcut to Know. 
Wuat a YounGc Mas Ovcut To Know, 
Wat a YounG Hussanp Oucnt To Know, 
Wat A Man or 45 OuGntr To Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. Py Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D, 
Wat a Youre Girt Oucut to Know. 
Wat a Yourc Woman Oucnt to Know, 
Wat a Younc Wire Ouaut to Know, 
Wat a Woman or 45 OuGutr To Know, 
Sr per copy, post free. Send Jor table of contents, 


1064 Real Estate Trust 
Vir Publishing Co. jiifuinc, Philadelphia 
New England Agents: 


The Palmer Co., Bromcid St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE © 


Just Published by ss 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


“I> has all the force and delightfulness of a book drawn from life —from a 
-direct study of every important labor dispute in recent )eurs.” 


JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS’ 
The Social Unrest 


ih _—_ gen! 
roubles @ 

signifi the 
keynote of this book. 


“[t is the most searching description and criticism yet penned of our whole 


social and iidustrial situation. . 


. it may be classed after Bryce’s ‘American 


Commonwealth’ for its fund of information about our country ’—Boston Herald. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 13c.).~ 
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JUST READY 


Happiness 
By CARL HILTY, Professor of 
Translated by F. G. PEABODY, 
University. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S 
London in the 
Eighteenth Century 


Essays on the 
Meaning of Life. 
Constitutional Law, University of Bern. 
Harvard 


Professor of Christian Morals in 
Cloth, 12mo. Just ready. 


Containing 
104 illustrations 


trom Contemporary 
Prints, and\a Map. 


A social pieture of the London of the time. a profusely illustrated, handsome, 


demy quarto volume, gilt. 


SIDNEY LEE’S 
Victoria: A Biography 


‘“‘The most truthful life of a great Queen and the most impartial histo 
Victorian age that has yet been issued from the press.”— The Spectator, 


ELWOOD MEAD’S 


Irrigation Institutions 


Cloth, 680 pages, $7.50 net (carriage extra). 


With portraits, 
facsimile 
and a@ map. 
of the 
don. 
611 pp. Cloth, 8vo. $8.00. 


A practical discussion of 
the all-important water 
questions of the West, 


by the Chief of Irrigation Investigations, Department of Agriculture, 
Citizen’s Library. Half leather. $1.25 net (postage 9c.). 


ERNEST A. GARDNER’S 
Ancient Athens. 


“We may cordially testify to the 


“The work has proved 
rr doubly fascinating.” 
—Art Interchange, 
valus and interest of the book as a broad 


survey of its subject, clear, practical and vivid, and altogether a sound 


guide.’—The New York Tribune. 


Cloth, 8vo, gilt top, 


M. OSTROGORSKI’S 


Democracy and the Organi- 
zation of Political Parties 


profusely illustrated, $5 net (postage 30c.). 


“A eontribution 
f uni or 
pee 
political 


ave 


equal appreciation of tte problems which modern democracy has to solve or 


have brought more useful materials or more acu! 


of these problems.”—M. W. H. in 


criticism to the discussion 


The Sunday Sun, N. Y. 


Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols. $6.00 net (expressage extra). 


The Cambridge 
Moodern History 


Vol. I. THE RENAISSANCE 


“The opening volume of what, promises to be one of the most important 
books a our time.’”—The London Times. 


“There can be no aesien about the great value of the work—in fac it is 
istorical student.”—The Public Ledger, Philad 


Vol. I. Cloth, Seo. 927 pp. $375 net (postage 29¢.)- 


invaluable to every 


JOHN FISKE'S 


Essavs: Historical and Literary 


large catholicity of his mind are on every page . 
the biggest books of the year.”—Pitisburg Gazette. 


Cloth, Svo, two volumes, $4 00 net (carriage: 
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THE fact that most diseases arise from an impure 
or low condition of the blood is fully proven by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Ir your baby takes plenty of food but always 
seems hungry you may be sure he is not well nour- 
ished. Mellin’s Food is very nourishing and will 
satisfy hunger. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED.—Most luxurious train 
in the world. Less than three days from Chicago 


to California via Chicago & North-Western Ry., | 


leaying Chicago daily, 8 rv. m., electric lighted 
throughout; compartment and drawing-room 
sleeping cars, observation, buffet, library and 
dining cars through without change. All the lux- 
uries of modern travel. For tickets, reservations 
and full particulars apply to your nearest ticket 
agent, or address W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 22 Fifth Avye., Chicago. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is ippner ences in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OLETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
60T, peeerepstional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; . L, Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
W! 5 Treasurer ; Charles EK. Swett, Publishing and 

enty Noonan Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and areoneEee Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 

22d St. New York, N.Y. Rey. C. H. Taintor, 151 


tiona’ 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, urer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of [Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 

enry bb, Pres.; CO. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, organized 1827, 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer. 
Geo. Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osvori e, 
successor to Barna S. Snow, Room 601 Congregaticnal 

A Peteccesttonal society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. ae should be made payable tothe Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos 


alter , 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass ; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St a Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward §. Chapin, 97 


ass. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sur- 
PLY, established by the husetts General Associa- 
offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
—— nay ete in husetts and in other States. 
m 61 gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre . 


~ CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoolsTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarskips 
for students for the a. Twenty-seven Se Or a- 
tional Colieges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, ee ots Secretary; 8. F. Wilkins, 
r. Offices 612, 613 dee House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Fourth 


Missions 


treet. Donations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Four) h 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Fourth a and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr Willian 


Secretaries, to whom all ig eet rg on other 

matters relating to the National Society should be seni 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 

er the management of the Trustees of the National 

). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission 

aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson. 

D.D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D.. 

tio: Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 

York; jurer. Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethe rs- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 

LISHING 4 Seereeetanel House, Boston. Wil- 

D., Pres. 


jard Scott, D. dent; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Ss and Treasurer. 

The Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes m helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to and needy schools gratuitously, or at reaucea 
cost. The trative expenses of this ag gerd 
are whi EGS Mt appropriations from the Busi- 
ness ent. All contributions from churck es- 
paren is and individuais go directly for mission 
ary can, Ph. D., is Fiel cretary and 
Rev. F. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 

The Department, in charge of the Business 


es y 
schacie, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
bm | as its own. Its treasury is entirely se’ ae from 
it by eed owever 


ions. Orders for ks and 


su for from Ohio and all states 

’ be sent to the Business fr, J. H. 
’ from the in! and west- 
ern to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
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I don’t make 
all the lamp 
chimneys; no 
trouble with 


mine. 
MACBETH. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MacsetH, Pittsburgh, 
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sheers’: 


The French have a proverb, “ Noth- 
ing succeeds like success.” Its truth 


If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
PREE BOOKLET 


full of has been abundantly proven in our 
valuable 
information. Own Case. 


We have no desire to boast, but we 
feel that there is no impropriety in 
our expressing satisfaction at the in- 
creasing favor with which our 
monumental work is received. 

It has come to be recog- 
nized throughout the country 
that a 

THOMAS & ‘MILLER MONUMENT 
represents. the acme of quality, durability and fitness. 
We manufacture from Westerly, Quincy, Barre, and all leading granites, and as 
we sell direct to consumers, we save the latter all middlemen’s rieaitiiee 


All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly according 
to contract. 
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THE BEST BLACK LAND sts to'sso per acre 


which produces bountifully. The richest land in the 


“The keenness, quickness, and world. Location from R. R. determining price. Money 


acuteness of the New England mind 
were perhaps never better illustrated 
than in Annie Eliot Trumbull’s sto- 
ries.””»—The Outlook, N. Y. 


Annie Eliot Trumbull’s 


MISTRESS CONTENT 
CRADOCK 


“A charming colonial romance of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony (chiefly Bos- 
ton) in the days of Roger Williams.”— 
The Congregationalist, 

“The whiffs of New England air and 
the delicately described bits of scenery 
are wholly delicious.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


A CAPE COD WEEK 


““A September week when the picking 
of the cranberry bogs was just begin- 
ning.’”’— Boston Transcript. 


Price 1.25 


Price 1.00 


Price 1.00 


A CHRISTMAS ACCIDENT 


And Six Other Stories 
“The reader will enjoy the wit, the 
delicate satire, the happy bits of nature 
description, the accurate characteriza- 
tion, and the touches of pathos.”—The 
Nation, N. Y. 


ROD’S SALVATION 


And Three Other Short Stories 
“Wit, delicacy with an indescribable 
touch of style pervade them all, though 
dealing with common phases of New 
England life.” 
—The Literary World, Boston, 


AN HOUR’S PROMISE 


A story of Southern life and surround- 
ings. 


Price 1.00 


Price 1.00 


°**For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price by the Publishers 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fiith Ave., 


New York 
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ation or less, never more, secured by First Mortgage, 
which is steadily rising in price. Best references fur- 
nished on application. I need you and you need me. 

GUY M. GIBSON, Broker, Corsicana, Tex. 
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Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Event and Comment 


Christian associations 
exist in over 1,500 univer- 
sities, colleges and higher schools. Their 
membership includes 82,000 students and 
professors. It means much to the Chris- 
tian Church that this great company will 
be united in prayer for students Feb. 8, 
the Sunday set apart for this purpose by 
the World’s Student Federation. Many 
others will join with thiscompany. Thou- 
sands of parents will pray for their ab- 
sent boys and girls. Petitions will be of- 
fered, we trust, in all the churches for 
this multitude who are being educated 
for public service. It is important that 
these petitions should be framed with 
thoughtful consideration for those prayed 
for. Many of them are fighting a severe 
‘battle with poverty to secure an educa 
tion. Peculiar temptations of college 
life beset many, alluring them away from 
loyalty to their highest convictions. They 
are absent from the restraining and en- 
couraging influences of home and friends. 
They are awakening through close con- 
tact with others of their own age and 
aims to ambitions which never would 
have stirred them at home. Some of 
them are assailed by doubts of the fun- 
damental truths of Christianfaith. Their 
critical faculties are being developed, 
which question everything they have be- 
lieved. What stimulus to noble living, 
what visions of great opportunities to 
serve their fellowmen will come to them 
from above and how will they receive 
these impulses? “I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not,’ said Jesus, 
confidently, to a beloved disciple in peril. 
With such a spirit of sympathy let every 
pastor lead his people next Sunday in 
prayer for the young men and women in 
school and college. 


®ray for Students 


The convention to be 
ne o> horn held in Chicago next 

week for the improve- 
ment of religious and moral education is 
attracting more attention than was an- 
ticipated. A large attendance is assured 
ef men and women deeply in earnest to 
secure more thorough knowledge of the 
Bible and greater interest in religion 
among the rising generation. Judging 
from dispatches printed in daily news- 
papers, an attempt is being made to 
show that this movement is being directed 
by “higher critics,” and is in opposition 
to the International Sunday School As- 
sociation. Neither of these assumptions 
is true. The hundreds of professors in 
colleges and universities, pastors, Sun- 
day school and Y. M. C. A. workers who 
signed the call for this convention rep- 
resent as various schools of Christian 


thought as are to be found in any church 
or any denomination. The notion that 
the most conservative Christians are op- 
posed to any improvement in religious 
teaching is as mistaken as that such 
well-known Christian workers as those 
in this movement have combined for 
some secret purpose. Much is being 
made of a conference held in the Man- 
hattan Hotel, New York, Dec. 29, at 
which Dr. W. R. Harper presided. This 
meeting seems to have recently come to 
the knowledge of newspaper reporters. 
A full account of it was given in The 
Congregationalist of Jan. 10. Nothing 
was discussed in that meeting which was 
intended to be kept from the knowledge 
of the public. No good can come from 
any effort to divide into hostile camps 
those who work for better religious teach- 
ing, nor do we believe it will succeed. 


Religious educa- 
tion will be con- 
sidered in all its important phases. Each 
session is to have an array of speakers 
whose experience is extensive on the 
topics assigned to them and whose repu- 
tation is national. At the first meeting, 
in the Auditorium on Tuesday evening, 
the theme is The Next Step in Religious 
Education. It is to be treated by Presi- 
dents J. B. Angell of Michigan and J. W. 
Bashford of Ohio Wesleyan Universities, 
Dr. F. E. Clark of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, Dr. W. L. Hervey of the New 
York Board of Education and Dr. N. D. 
Hillis of Brooklyn. Wednesday’s ses- 
sions, in the Second Presbyterian Church, 
will be devoted to the modern conception 
and the promotion of religious education, 
the evening being given to the considera- 
tion of the Sunday school. Thursday the 
scope and purpose of the new organiza- 
tion will be defined and its relation to ex- 
isting organizations. Among the speak- 
ers announced are Presidents King of 
Oberlin, Rhees of Rochester and Butler 
of Columbia Universities, G. B. Stewart 
of Auburn Theological Seminary, C. J. 
Little of Garrett Biblical Institute and 
Dean F. K. Sanders of Yale. Editors of 
Sunday school publications are repre- 
sented by Drs. C. R. Blackall of the Bap- 
tist, R. W. Miller of the Reformed and 
J. A. MecKamy of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Churches. Among the Congre- 
gational ministers are Drs. Loba of 
Evanston and Gunsaulus and Beaton of 
Chicago, Nehemiah Boynton of Detroit 
and W. J. Mutch of New Haven. Massa- 
chusetts sends Drs. P. S. Moxom and 
W. G. Ballantine of Springfield, Drs. 
G. E. Horr, E. A. Horton and A. E. 
Dunning of Boston. The Presbyterian 


The Convention Program 


asks with alarm if it will not be suicide 
for the Christian Church to turn over 
to this outside agency the control and 
direction of her teachers and children. 
It has been generally supposed that these 
brethren were in good standing in the 
Christian Church. But the Presbyterian 
appears to lack the sense of humer., 


ae 2 gue: The Seventh Annual 
e uburn eminar © < 

Midwinter Ciunrdice’ aS Fenes 
Theological Seminary, held for two days, 
was one of the best in the history of the 
seminary. Its general theme was The 
Home Church and Missionary Problems, 
treated under the heads: The Problem of 
Education in Missions, The Problem of 
Organization in Missions, The Pastor’s 
Problem and The Financial Problem. 
All the addresses were strictly to the 
point and helpful alike to students and 
pastors.. One could not attend the meet- 
ings of the conference without an in- 
creasing sense of the obligation of the 
home church to the mission movement 
and a deepening conviction that larger 
blessings await the home church just in 
proportion as it meets these problems. 
Another marked feature of the confer- 
ence was the universal conviction of 
those in attendance, that a brighter fu- 
ture is opening before the missionary 
movement and that the next decade is 
to see remarkable increases in the gifts 
to this cause, both through the increase 
of the number of givers and of the 
amounts given. Greater appreciation of 
these conferences is shown from year to 
year by the constantly increasing attend- 
ance of the pastors throughout the state. 


Several ministers and 
churches recently have suf- 
fered from reports about 
them circulated in the newspapers. Ex- 
aggerated, false and mischievous accounts 
have been printed of opposition to their 
pastors by parties in churches and of ef- 
forts to force them to resign, while state- 
ments have been quoted as made by min- 
isters which grievously misrepresented 
them. The responsibility for this injustice 
does not altogether belong to the press. A 
dissatisfied and unscrupulous parishioner 
sometimes gets the ear of a reporter, and 
the malice of the one and the eagerness 
for news of the other combine to set a 
multitude of people talking about what 
might have been found to be a mutual 
misunderstanding which could have been 
settled privately in a Christian spirit 
without harm. One victim of this perse- 
cution writes to us, ‘‘The whole matter 


Ministers and 
the Press 
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comes as a complete surprise to me and 
has prostrated my wife.’”’ Another asks, 
“ What protection have I against the pub- 
lication of remarks attributed to me that 
I never thought of saying?’’ Bitterness 
is fostered, church quarrels are aroused 
and inflamed, ministers are disheartened 
and sometimes their usefulness practi- 
cally destroyed by insinuations and mis- 
representations inthe papers. These star- 
ing headlines are inhuman. Editors of 
daily papers ought to be appealed to, to 
stop this injustice. Churches should find 
out and discipline members who seek to 
make such mean use of the press. The 
Christian public should protest agaiast it. 


The Bible in the Schools A recent decision of 

a Nebraska court 
that reading of passages from the Bible 
in public schools is forbidden by the con- 
stitution of the state has been practically 
reversed by the Supreme Court, which 
declares that the reading of the Bible is 
permissible in the public schools of Ne- 
braska. The court says that its use can- 
not be declared unlawful because some 
teachers might possibly misuse the read- 
ing by attempting to propagate their own 
theological or ecclesiastical views. The 
superintendent of public instruction in 
New York State has refused to interfere 
with the reading of the Bible in the pub- 
lic schools, and in his report to the legis- 
lature justifies his position by referring 
to a provision in the charter of the city 
of New York which says that the Board 
of Education is not authorized to exclude 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures, with- 
out note and comment, or any selections 
therefrom, from any of the schools. This 
position will be adopted ultimately, we 
believe, as general public school policy. 
It is illogical and unreasonable to ex- 
clude the use of the Hebrew and primi- 
tive Christian literature from public 
education. We do not expect that its 
use will be made compulsory or that 
any version or any particular portion of 
these Scriptures will be prescribed or pro- 
scribed. These matters belong to the local 
authorities. But a nation stultifies itself 
which forbids its children, when under 
its instruction, to look into the sources 
from which its principles of government, 
its laws and its standards of conduct are 
confessedly derived. The tendency in 
this direction has already led to a lower- 
ing of the popular estimate of the object 
of public education, which prompts Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale to say that the an- 
nual report of a school superintendent as 
big as the New Testament often does not 
contain as much reference to the moral 
character of the pupils as is given to 
vertical handwriting or gymnasium exer- 
cises. 


A consecrated and 
successful missionary, 
traveling in America, 
writes in a private letter: ‘‘ The saddest 
thing to me in visiting the great centers 
of civilization is the great loss, on every 
side, of energy in Christ’s service. It is 
like the wireless telegraph—so much radi- 
ation as it were into space. So much 
general worship of God—but so much 
power absolutely used up on what gives 
no result except for a day of selfish 
pleasure, and so few direct rays going 


A lissionary's View 
of Christian Work 


to the appointed place and doing his 
work.” It may be worth our while in 
this vital matter “‘to see ourselves as 
others see us,” and ponder this criti- 
cism made from the standpoint of a 
level-headed, whole-souled, hard-working 
worker at the front. Is it not possib‘e 
that the modern thirst for amusement 
in every department of society permeates 
too much the apparatus of church life 
and service—banquets, receptions, enter- 
tainments sometimes seeming to crowd 
out the great object of promoting Christ’s 
work in the world? 


Rev. Dr. Newman 
Smyth of New Ha- 
ven, in a recent thoughtful, timely ser- 
mon on Class Union and Social Separa- 
tion, contrasted the structure of society 
in New England at the opening of the 
twentieth century with what it was when 


Growth of Class Spirit 


the colonies were established. He finds - 


a marked increase in class distinctions, 
and the rise of problems of ethics which 
are new, owing to the multiplication of 
groups of men, each group having its 
own code of conduct. The situation thus 
created calls for definition by the largest 
group—the state—of principles of what 
Dr. Smyth calls ‘‘interclass morality.” 
‘‘Are organized classes to prove the 
death of democracy?” he asks. He ad- 
mits that it is futile to seek to overcome 
the evils of class organization by denial 
of the right to organize. ‘‘The moral 
problem of our civilization,” he said, ‘‘is, 
not to prevent men from forming unions, 
but to see that each class, like every 
member of the body, is organized, not for 
its independent interest merely, but to 
fulfill its proper function in the life of the 
community.” Secondly, he argued, noth- 
ing is to be done or said which will widen 
the breach already existing between 
classes. ‘‘Class hostilities are the tares 
which the enemy sows in the field of 
democracy.’’ Nor does he believe that 
the problem can be solved by Christian 
sympathy alone. ‘‘Men who cry for jus- 
tice would rather starve to death than be 
fed with pity... . Righteousness is the 
cup in which our social charity should be 
offered.” Dr. Smyth has done well to 
speak a timely word on this theme in a 
university center. He is blind who does 
not see the tendencies which Dr. Smyth 
has noted. Whether they are more than 
tendencies, whether they haye come to 
be unalterable facts, doubtless is debat- 
able. One thing is certain, if the Church 
of Christ, the custodian of the gospel, 
also becomes divided on class lines, then 
society is doomed. 


When the Episcopal 
Church in the United 
States last year sent 
Bishop Brent to Manila some fear was 
expressed that he might insist on the ex- 
clusive claims of that church to such an 
extent as to introduce a divisive element 
into the harmonious relations of the 
Protestant denominations doing mission- 
ary work in the Philippines. A recent 
letter from Bishop Brent in the Church 
man ought to dissipate any such fear. It 
reveals the essential qualities of a Chris- 
tian statesman. He is in hearty sym- 
pathy with the work of our Government 
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there, giving high honor to Governor 
Taft and his American associates. He 
writes with discriminating judgment of 
ourarmy. He has a human appreciation 
of Oriental character, and is thoughtfully 
confident of the ultimate success of Amer- 
ican Christian missions, through which 
‘‘one day the East will be welded to the 
West in that divine unity which scorns 
the pallid, nerveless beauty of uniform- 
ity ; and all who try to interpret life in 
and through the Man Christ Jesus will 
hasten that happy day.” Bishop Brent’s 
attitude toward other denominations is 
thus described: ‘‘The different Prot- 
estant churches situated in our midst 
are doing earnest work, in much of which 
we are glad to have a share. Our rela- 
tions with them are cordial and brotherly, 
even though no formal unity binds us to- © 
gether. It is my purpdse to lock arms 
with their interests, and to share with 
them my own with as broad a catholicity 
as I can command,.”’ Apparently Bishop 
Brent is adapting himself in a wise Chris- 
tian spirit to all the varied conditions in 
the midst of which he is laying founda- 
tions for one branch of the Christian 
Church, and is certain to add strength to 
the difficult but hopeful task of regen- 
erating the Philippines and lifting them 
to an honorable rank among civilized 
nations. 


The lower house of 
anuchriatian selence the New Hampshire 

legislature had 
among the new measures introduced last 
week one making the practice of Chris- 
tian Science, faith cure, mind cure and 
other like agencies in dealing with disease 
unlawful, the penalty for transgression of 
the law being a fine for the first and sec- 
ond offenses and not less than six months 
in jail for subsequent offenses. The pro-- 
posed law also provided that in case it 
was proved that a person under treatment 
by a Christian scientist, faith curist, etc., 
died because of failure to call a regular 
physician, then the person treating the 
disease by irregular methods should be 
guilty of manslaughter and punished ac- 
cordingly. The bill was referred to the 
judiciary committee and reported back 
two days later, ‘‘inexpedient to legis- 
late’? being the verdict, a hearing haying 
been denied the mover of the resolution. 
The bill was killed, the vote standing 70 
to 194. Much as legislators and judges 
may distrust or disapprove Christian sci- 
ence, the American spirit of individ- 
ualism, of unwillingness to interfere with 
personal matters so vital as religion and 
health, makes them disinclined either in 
their judicial rulings or in their laws to 
give such unqualified indorsement to the 
old school methods of dealing with dis- 
ease as the New Hampshire legislator had 
in mind who introduced this proposed 
law, and still less to say that all faith 
healing or mind cure dealing with disease 
if it prove ineffectual shall subject the 
healer to the charge of manslaughter. It 
is a step in the direction of paternalism 
which the American legislator is not 
ready to take yet, and will not until the 
practice of medicine becomes much less 
empirical than it now is. In saying this, 
of course, we but record a fact. We be- 
lieve as firmly as ever in the enforce- 
ment of all laws of a sanitary sort in an 
impartial manner, and our opinion of 
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Christian Science as a cult is no higher 
than it has been. 


Dissatisfaction with 
present methods of ad- 
ministering the mis- 
sionary operations of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has 
been freely expressed by prominent lead- 
ers for some time past. Bishop Hall of 
Vermont in the current Churchman sug- 
gests that instead of making the board 
of missions parallel with the General 
Conyention of the Church it be made 
coincident with it, and the Churchman 
indorses the idea up to this point. This 
plan, as further worked out by Bishop 
Hall, would make the board of managers 
now formulating the policy of the church 
in the matter, hereafter but the regis- 
trars of the church’s will as expressed in 
its highest legislative body. This board 
of managers Bishop Hall would have 
come from all sections of the country 
instead ef mainly from the East, as is 
now inevitable ; and to bring this to pass 
he would guarantee traveling expenses 
to all managers. Later he would have 
much that is now transacted by the board 
as a unit or central body intrusted to 
provincial boards, or subdivisions of the 
larger group. 


New Methods of 
Foreign Missionary 
Administration 


Action taken by the 
trustees of the Pea- 
body Fund and by the directors of the 
General Education Board last week in- 
dicate that there is an understanding 
between them ; that they will in no wise 
compete ; and that the General Education 
Board is to be left free to engage in the 
general strengthening of Southern schools 
through gifts of money, counsel, super. 
vision and co-ordination, etc., while the 
Peabody Fund henceforth will be con- 
centrated more than formerly on normal 
school work and on the training of teach- 
ers, and that not so much through distri- 
bution of its income as by the creation 
of an institution of its own to be laid out 
on a large scale and adequately supported. 
If this be true it probably means that 
certain institutions which in the past 
have had aid from the Peabody Fund 
cannot longer expect it. The formal an- 
nouncement of the scope of the work of 
the General Education Board indicates a 
determination to serve the Northern pub- 
lic as an intermediary both in dispensing 
information and money; and how this 
will affect the interests of sectarian or 
quasi-sectarian institutions in the South 
dependent hitherto on Northern donors 
remains to be seen. It is suggestive to 
note how pronouncedly New England is 
left out of account in the directing of the 
policy of this new agency. It draws its 
funds from Mr. Rockefeller—this is ad- 
mitted now—and its directors are all 
gither Middle State or Southern men. 
It will be interesting also to note what 
attitude this board’s officials take toward 
those who would ostracize the Negro 
politically and socially. Some of its pro- 
moters are said to be much disturbed 
at President Roosevelt’s recent course in 
reviving the hopes of the Negroes. Of 
course any marked renewal of the old 
sectional animosities growing out of the 
Negro problem would seriously impede 
the work of the board as its Northern 
and Southern agents endeavor to co- 
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operate. Representatives of the board 
were announced to be present at the 
conference in Gainesville, Fla, where 
the county superintendent has just served 
notice on the state superintendent that 
Booker T. Washington will not be a per- 
sona grata. Will they insist that Mr. 
Washington be treated like themselves? 


The committee of the House 
of Representatives may or 
may not bring in a white- 
washing report relative to the conduct of 
a congressman from New York State in 
his dealings with representatives of the 
company manufacturing submarine boats, 
but enough has been disclosed to show 
how active is the lobby in Washington 
and how recklessly men testify under 
oath in matters affecting their conduct 
as agents for those seeking favoring 
legislation. One of Massachusetts’ con- 
gressmen emerges from the investiga- 
tion preved by his own testimony as 
having been altogether too intimate with 
those who had a profit to make out of 
favoring congressional action. Revela- 
tions in the city of New York last week, 
due to the shrewdness and vigor of Dis- 
tiict Attorney Jerome, have disclosed a 
far-reaching conspiracy between men 
with influence in the tax department, 
‘dummies’? whom they employed, and 
citizens, by which for a consideration the 
dummies have impersonated the citizens 
and sworn off taxes; and the officials, 
the go betweens and the dummies have 
profited at the expense of the city to an 
amount incalculable but large. Facts 
like these constantly coming to light go 
to confirm the charge made not long ago 
by one of the leading jurists of the coun- 
try, that perjury is increasing and the 
sanctity of the oath is diminishing. 


Is Perjury on 
the Increase 


Testimony before the Strike 
rates Commission the past two 
: weeks in the main has been 
from the independent operators, and it 
has tended to show that from their point 
of view the miners are treated fairly 
well; that with the coming of trades- 
unionism there has been more friction 
between labor and capital, and that the 
great variation in the conditions of labor 
and of mining properties makes it quite 
impossible to set up uniform standards of 
operation or recompense. The testimony 
taken in Boston by the sub-committee 
from the national House of Representa- 
tives has shown pretty conclusively that 
so far as eastern New England is con- 
cerned most of its anthracite coal this 
winter has come to it from the mines of 
the independent operators in Pennsylva- 
nia, that it has been sold wholesale at 
rates far higher than any cost of mining 
and transportation would justify, and 
that the independent operators have been 
supported in their extortion by the pas- 
sive if not active aid of the coal carrying 
railroads and the coal trust. Testimony 
taken also has shown an unexplainable 
contrast between the wholesale and retail 
price of bituminous coal. The Massachu- 
setts legislative committee, probing con- 
ditions affecting the retail trade in Bos- 
ton, has revealed the potential if not 
actual monopoly of it by what is known 
as the Coal Club, with a ‘‘gentlemen’s 
agreement”’ as to rates. 
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Bearing upon this matter, and having 
more than local interest, is the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in 
response to legislative inquiry, that, un- 
der its present constitution, the state 
cannot by legislative enactment empower 
towns and cities to set up municipal fuel 
yards. The court, however, admits that 
there might be certain grave, general 
social conditions of stringency when such 
action would be tolerable. The socialists 
of the state interpret the opinion as call- 
ing for a campaign by them favering 
amendment of the constitution so that 
municipalities may extend the domain of 
municipal functions. 


It is significant that both 
Virginia and Illinois should 
be face to face with a struggle over legis- 
lation relative to saloon control based on 
the principle of local option. In both 
states the excellent work of the Anti- 
Saloon League has brought public senti- 
ment to a white heat and forced the mat- 
ter before the legislatures in ways that 
eannot be ignored. The heart of Amer- 
ican democracy, as Woodrow Wilson has 
pointed out, lies in the fact that ‘‘we 
have separate local self direction, which 
is not the application of government, but 
the play of independent action. Our local 
areas are not governed, in brief ; they act 
for themselyes.’”? Much of recent Amer- 
ican legislation, whether concerned with 
municipal administration or with control 
of the liquor traffic, has verged toward 
the French and away from the American 
conception of republicanism—there has 
been too much interference by the state 
with affairs that it cannot, in the very 
nature of the ease, control as well as 
local communities can; and it is encour- 
aging to see the present reaction toward 
a greater measure of municipal home 
rule and an extension of the area for 
local option to operate in determining 
the matter of prohibition or licensing of 
the retail liquor trafiic. 


Local Option 


It proves both the soli 
darity of humanity to- 
day and the growing 
recognition of the place the United States 
occupies that Mexico and China should 
have turned to us for such aid as we may 
render through our legislation for the 
Philippines in breaking so far as possible 
the severity of the blow which silver’s 
constant decline in value is causing in 
countries not on the gold basis. Siam’s 
recent sudden shift to a gold basis, our 
intrusion in the Philippines with our 
gold standard, and the tremendous in- 
crease of the output of gold of late years 
through improved processes of dealing 
with the ore or sand have all contributed 
to make the position of silver standard 
countries more and more untenable. 
China feels the pressure keenly now, as 
the Powers—excepting the United States 
—insist upon her paying her indemnity 
on terms punitive and paralyzing to her 
financial credit, terms which by their 
very rigor will hasten later anti-foreign 
outbreaks—a fact that no statesman save 
Secretary Hay seems tocare about. The 
hope of Mexico and China in this appeal 
to us is—and this fact the President has 
made clear to Congress in sending the 
documents of the case to it—that we 
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shall so legislate with respect to the 
Philippines that the transition from the 
old to the new standards there may shat- 
ter as lightly as may be the already tot- 
tering silver edifice. They also desire 
for themselves and for the other silver- 
using countries that the whole matter be 
considered in a broad way by us and by 
European Powers, and to this end they 
desire the appointment of an international 
commission to consider the possibility of 
so adjusting the matter as to bring the 
least disturbance to the business of the 
world. A continuation of the present 
situation threatens the ruin of several 
silver-using countries in a vain effort to 
meet gold obligations, and also threatens 
to lessen the consuming power of many 
races which European and American ex- 
porters are calculating upon as steady 
enstomers. 


Russia, Austria and France 
are co-operating in bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon 
the sultan of Turkey to remedy condi- 
tions in his European territory. Condi- 
tions in Macedonia and other of the 
Balkan states have become intolerable 
to adjacent Christian peoples. Bulgaria 
seethes with a spirit that would lead its 
people, if not its officials, to rush to the 
aid of Macedonia were the signal given. 
Turkey naturally resents advice or pres- 
sure as to howit should deal with its sub- 
jects, and thus far no attention has been 
paid to the intimations from the Powers. 
They, with regard to their own prestige, 
can scarcely let the matter rest. Turkey 
may decide to fight rather than reform ; 
and, of course, once the cannon booms 
the whole future of the Ottoman Empire 
is at stake and the inevitable clash be- 
tween Russian and German ambition as 
to control of Constantinople and Asia 
Minor impends. The sultan has a good 
army, that of recent years has profited 
not a little by German oversight and 
equipment. It is an army that gave a 
good account of itself in the war with 
Greece. 


The Near East 
and Its Portent 


It is a long time since 
the temperance party 
in New Zealand has re- 
ceived so much encouragement as has 
been given them lately by the results of 
.the local option polls in New Zealand. 
Under the New Zealand Act a vote is 
taken on these questions: (1) continuance 
of licenses, (2) reduction, (3) no license. 
In six years (1896 to 1902), while the vote 
for continuance increased by 4,960, the 
yote for reduction increased by 34,273, and 
for no license by 50,465. The North Is- 
land carried prohibition in one district 
and reduction in three; and the South 
Island, prohibition in five districts and 
reductions in nine. The total number 
of votes was, for reduction, 130,145; for 
continuance, 146,291 ; for no license, 149,- 
585. The success of the temperance party 
in New Zealand will lead to further agi- 
tation, amongst other things for the abo- 
lition of the limitation of a three-fifths 
majority now necessary in order to an 
alteration in the law. It will also assist 
the temperance party in Australia in their 
demand for an alteration in the liquor 
law. 


Temperance Gains 
in New Zealand 


Revelations as to the extent of gambling 
among the students and young instructors of 
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Wisconsin University are not calculated to 
make one unconcerned with the problems of 
youth in academic centers. 


Will Congregationalists Reunite 


The Channing Club, whose members 
are young Unitarians of Boston and vicin- 
ity, recently discussed the Unity of Con- 
gregationalism. Addresses were made 
by Rey. J. C. Perkins of Portland, Me., a 
Unitarian, and Prof. G. F. Moore of Har- 
vard Divinity School, a Congregational- 
ist. Both expressed their belief that 
Unitarian and Trinitarian Congregation- 
alists will ultimately reunite. Is sucha 
union probable ? 

It does not lie within the horizon of 
our vision. Yet we note some signs that 
it may be approaching. One of these is 
the unimpassioned discussion of its prob- 
ability by representatives of both bodies. 
Not many years ago Unitarians would 
have repudiated the suggestion. “Those 
born in that denomination rejoiced in 
their birthright of freedom from ecclesi- 
astical bondage and theological supersti- 
tion ; while those who had left the Con- 
gregational fellowship for the Unitarian 
spoke fervently of their escape out of 
horrible fears and delusions. Congrega- 
tionalists, on the other hand, regarded a 
departure from their ranks into the Uni- 
tarian fold as a deplorable lapse from 
Christian faith. It was not unusual for 
Congregational ministers to refuse to 
take part in any official service—even a 
funeral—with a Unitarian; and an ex- 
change of pulpits with one—a very rare 
event—was regarded by many as a be- 
trayal of a sacred trust. 

These conditions are certainly chang- 
ing. The Unitarian of today is an excep- 
tion who denies to the orthodox believer 
intelligence and at the same time sin- 
cerity in his belief. The Congregation- 
alist, as a rule, does not deny that Unita- 
rians pessess some measure of the essen- 
tial Christian graces—faith, hope and 
love. There is a vital mustard seed of 
fellowship nourished between both de- 
nominations. The invitation of the Bos- 
ton Ministers’ Meeting to Rey. Dr. 8. A. 
Eliot, president of the Unitarian Associ- 
ation, to address it on the federation of 
Congregational churches was an impor- 
tant event in New England Congrega- 
tional history, and the cordial reception 
given to him last Monday morning, with 
the unanimous expression of sympathy 
with the spirit of his address, suggests 
that the open expression of Christian 
fellowship between the two bodies may 
not be remote. 

Another sign of this approach is the 
modification of theological dogmas going 
on in both bodies. Unitarians are grow- 
ing more positive in their emphasis on 
doctrines which both denominations 
hold. Congregationalists are asserting 
less positively the doctrines concerning 
which the two bodies differ. Unitarian- 
ism was formerly largely a negation. 
Dr, Channing said that in its beginning 
it was ‘‘a protest of the understanding 
against absurd dogmas, rather than the 
work of deep religious principle.” Uni- 
tarians denied the total depravity of 
man, the deity of Christ and the forgive- 
ness of sins through the substitution 
of his death for the punishment of the 


sinner. ‘‘The rejection of these three 
doctrines,” said Dr. Ellis, “and the be- 
lief of those which Unitarianism sub- 
stitutes for them, constitutes Unitarian- 
ism.” Dr. Ellis frankly confessed that 
he could not state the doctrines substi- 
tuted by Unitarians for those they re- 
jected. 

But Unitarians have mostly ceased 
criticising the theology of the orthodox. 
They are turning their attention, rather, 
to discover their own spiritual need and 
how to satisfy it, and with growing fre- 
quency we hear in their sermons and 
published articles the spiritual note to 
which the deepest yearning in us turns 
a grateful ear. On the other hand, Con- 
gregationalists no longer aflirm as adogma 
the total depravity of the human race, 
while they give greater emphasis than 
formerly to the humanity of Christ as 
the manifestation of God, and are less 
insistent in defining the exact process 
of the mind of God in forgiving sin than 
that his forgiveness should be known and 
accepted. Unitarians meanwhile are ex- 
alting the Christ far more than formerly 
and confessing their need of his constant 
presence and power in order to live his 
life among men. And the most earnest 
and generous disciples of Christ in both 
bodies find his name a touchstone which 
reveals in them a common sympathy, as- 
piration and purpose. 

One more sign may be mentioned of 
the mutual approach of these two denom- 
inations. Both agree in simplicity of 
worship and in maintaining freedom from 
ecclesiastical control. They hold that 
the highest type of Christian character 
is developed through the independ- 
ence of the local church and the fellow- 
ship of such churches. And both bodies 
are awakening to a new sense of the im- 
portance of fellowship. It may be that 
the coming religious conflict is to be be- 
tween ritualism and episcopacy on one 
hand and the liberty of the individual 
worshiper and of the local church on 
the other. In such a conflict Congrega- 
tionalists and Unitarians will be found 
side by side. It may be that their theo- 
logical differences will disappear in a 
common loyalty to one Master and a 
united purpose to maintain the Christian 
liberty of each one of his disciples. May 
the day be hastened when Congregation- 
alists shall be one in faith and work, 


To The Hague Tribunal 


Events have conspired to make it clear 
that the simplest way out of the very 
serious complication in international pol- 
itics caused by the Anglo-German asser- 
tion of force against Venezuela is ref- 
erence of the entire matter to the 
arbitration tribunal at The Hague, All 


talk of war resulting from the difficulty - 


is wicked. 

Mr. Bowen, acting for Venezuela, has 
gone as far as he can in proffering pay- 
ment by offering to put the revenues of 
certain ports in the hands of Great Brit- 
ain, Germany and Italy for a definite 
period. But this very naturally has 
caused a protest from France, Belgium, 
Holland and other Powers, some of 
which, notably France, through diplo- 
macy had arranged for payment of claims 
due them by Venezuela; and they are 
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not in a mood now to see nations which 
have used force receive payment before 
they, who were content with peaceable 
methods, receive their due. And in this 
position they have the sympathy of the 
United States, whose citizens have claims 
against Venezuela which are as legiti- 
mate as any. Moreover; our Department 
of State is right in arguing that if the 
principlezbe conceded that creditors who 
use force are to have preference over 
creditors who are content with ordinary 
legal methods, South America will be in 
constant turmoil over European pressure 
for payment of debts. 

Great Britain, if its hands were free 
and if the Ministry could respond to the 
public will,twould recede from the de- 
mand for preferential treatment which 
Germany insistsupon. - Not within a gen- 
eration has British foreign policy as de- 
termined by the Ministry—in this case 
influenced by the king—and the will of 
the British public been so at variance, 
and whatever the outcome of this alliance 
may be as it affects Venezuela, it cannot 
-but undermine to some extent the se- 
curity of the Ministry, and it already has 
worked reaction against Great Britain 
in influential circles in this country. 

Happily the new representative of Ger- 
many in this country, Baron Speck von 
Sternburg, who only arrived in Wash- 
ington Jan. 31, is disposed to be a peace- 
_Inaker, and his knowledge of America 
derived from prior residence in Washing- 
ton already has stood him in good stead. 
He has informed the emperor that if 
Germany persists in its extreme posi- 
tion she will suffer more than she can 
possibly gain. If he can bring about a 
moderation of German demands and can 
arrange a compromise with Mr. Bowen, 
then all will be well, and diplomacy can 
claim credit for solution of a complicated 
matter. But if he cannot, then there 
should be resort to The Hague Tribunal, 
before which all the Powers will be on 
an equal footing. 


The Holy Catholic Church 


The test of catholicity is the personal 
relation to Christ. All who are mem- 
bers, in the apostle’s figure, of that body 
of which he is the head belong to the 
Holy Catholic Church in which we be- 
lieve. When we are in touch with him 
we are in touch with one another. This 
was our Lord’s own thought when he 
prayed ‘‘that they may all be one; even 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee.” 
There is no common meeting: point of all 
believers except in their personal relation 
to Christ. Those who are called by his 
name and those who are renewed by his 
Spirit, though they may never have known 
his name, are all one in him. 

The outward sign of this Holy Cath- 
olic Church is baptism. No one of us is 
baptized into the name of a sect or into 
the name of a local church, but into the 
name of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
Sectarianism obtrudes itself at the table 
of our Lord, but at the hour of baptism 
we are all one. With few exceptions the 
baptism of all is acknowledged by all, if 
only it be into the Holy Name. But as 
the visible and chemical fields of a ray of 
light do not coincide, so the church that 
is visible to all men through the baptismal 
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sign does not comprehend just the same 
members as the Holy Church which is in 
living relation to Christ. There are 
Quakers and others unbaptized whom we 
acknowledge to be catholic. There are 
baptized Christians who show sorrow- 
fully little evidence of the spirit of Christ. 
It is in heaven, the writer to the Hebrews 
tells us, that the names of the true mem- 
bers of the church of the firstborn are 
enrolled, and John in his vision saw that 
book in the presence of the Lord. 

The duties of members of the Holy 
Catholic Church begin with obedience to 
Christ ; not to self-constituted or tradi- 
tional interpreters of ecclesiastical obli- 
gation, but to Christ personally and 
immediately. The nearer we come to 
him the more perfect is our assurance of 
the world-wide fellowship of friends which 
centers in him. That obedience includes 
confidence. Trusting Christ is obeying 
Christ. It includes our effort to be like 
him which finds expression both in up- 
right lives and loving service. It is not 
complete without some personal relation, 
by effort, gift or prayer, with his purpose 
of world-wide witness bearing. 

This relation of confidence and obe- 
dience toward God through Christ is the 
test and the only test of personal mem- 
bership in the Holy Catholic Church, 
Baptism, the refusal of which only ig- 
norance or misconception of its meaning 
can excuse, is the visible sign, but the 
deliberately chosen, personal relation is 
the thing itself. It is the Lamb’s book of 
life in which the names of all true cath- 
olics are written. Itis through him that 
we are brought into fellowship, not only 
with our Father, but with the true 
church of all the ages and all lands on 
earth. 


In Brief 


We have seldom issued a Christian World 
number which seems to us to deserve more 
truly to be called timely and interesting than 
this one. The illustrated article on Park 
Street Church and on the morality play 
Every-man concern matters in which many 
persons are deeply interested just now. The 
contribution to a solution of the South End 
church problem in Boston is by Miss Dyer, 
who has lived and worked in that section of 
the city for many years. The admirable ser- 
mon by Prof. W. N. Clarke was called out by 
a recent editorial paragraph in the paper. 
Our letter from London portrays vividly ex- 
isting religious conditions in Great Britain. 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney makes a good-tempered 
rejoinder to Mrs. Margaret Deland’s recent 
articleon The New Obedience. These special 
features together with standard departments 
make an exceptionally valuable number. 


It is pleasant to chronicle, as we do this 
week, very nearly a dozen instances of 
increase of ministerial salaries. May these 
isolated cases start a general epidemic. 


It is unfortunate that there should be any 
question as to the wise and just management 
of the Red Cross Association of which Miss 
Clara Barton is president, but there is, and 
the President of the United States has had 
to inform the officials of the organization that 
he and the Cabinet officials cannot be counted 
upon to assume any such responsibility for 
the organization as it stands before the public 
through recent by-laws adopted. 


We shall follow our Phillips Brooks issue 
in the course of a few months with a Henry 
Ward Beecher number, which will seek to 
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re-create the impressions made by the great — 


Brooklyn preacher upon his contemporaries 


and to estimate the character of his work and © = 


his influence. We shall have the co operation 
of Dr. Hillis, the present pastor of Plymouth 
Church, in preparing the article. If any of 
our readers have access to material concerning 
Mr. Beecher which they consider of value, we 
should be glad to be apprised. 


Engineer Davis of the Royal Blue is not the 
only man whose ignoring of the danger sig- 
nals has brought death to himself or others. 
Nature gives physical warnings to the over- 
wrought and vicious—and they ignore them 
and ultimately die prematurely. Conscience 
gives warnings in the moral realm, and if un- 
heeded death, morally and spiritually esti- 
mated, comes on apace. 


Mr. E. H. Hames, till recently proprietor of 
the Literary World, has been connected with 
The Congregationalist since he began with it 
as an office boy in 1863. He has had charge 
of its subscription list and kept its books for 
many years. He knows the names of thou- 
sands of its subseribers who never before 
have heard of him, but who owe much to his 
faithfulness and care for their interest as con- 
nected with this paper. He now severs his 
official relations with us, much to the regret 
of all his associates. 


It is gratifying that a Christian gentleman 
of such fine stock and with so excellent a 
record has been placed in charge of the phys- 
ical training department of the public schools 
of Greater New York. Dr. Luther H. Gulick is 
a graduate of Oberlin College and for a long 
time has contributed in various ways to the 
building up of the splendid physical depart- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A., and always has util- 
ized his opportunities to reach youth for their 
spiritual as well as their physical betterment, 
and this directly as well as indirectly. 


The attorney-general of New York State 
rules that the offering of passes to legislators 
py transportation companies is a misdemeanor 
and that their acceptance also constitutes a 
misdemeanor, subjecting the legislator to for- 
feiture of his office. A clean-handed man, 
under obligations to nobody, makes a better 
lawmaker than a man who accepts favors 
from parties likely to be interested in legis- 
lation. Indiana’s young senator, Hon. A. J. 
Beveridge, who is not without some of the 
faults of youth, has this to his credit that he 
refuses to be under obligations for transpor- 
tation, telegraph franks and the many other 
perquisites which most of the United States 
senators accept- without the slightest com- 
punction. 


The disciplinary side of church life wanes 
to the deep injury of the church. There is 
reluctance to do aught that offends feeling 
or causes friction, Pulpit warnings of per- 
sonal or social sins are not so numerous or 
bold as to be passed by when they do occur. 
The Protestant clergy of the town of Hudson, 
N. H, have recently boldly denounced gam- 
bling at a fair held-in that town, and have 
had to suffer much criticism from the world- 
lings and some church members because they 
ventured to thwart certain persons’ plans; 
but they have the satisfaction of conscience 
which says, ‘‘ Well done,” and we are glad to 
say that the press, notably the Nashua 
Press, has come to their aid and defended 
them and the church from the unfair criticism 
which their course has caused. 


Florida’s state superintendent of public in- 
struction invited Booker T. Washington to 
deliver an address before a convention of 
school superintendents to be held in Gaines- 
ville this week. The county superintendent 
has deemed the invitation an infringement 
of social code of the South and declines to let 
the auditorium be used for Mr. Washington’s 
address. Mr. Washington is mot worrying- 
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He has just had an ovation on the Pacific 
coast from educators, clergymen, editors and 
business men. It is significant of the extent 
of the reaction against the Negro in this coun- 
try now that a resolution should have been 
introduced in the legislature of Kansas call- 
ing for the disfranchisement of the Negro. 
We do not imagine that it will result in any- 
thing; but the fact that such a resolution 
should be introduced there is significant. 


That initial sermon from the new pastor 
of the Central Church, Boston, had the broad, 
aggressive note which we are glad to hear 
from the man who is to be at the head of a 
church capable of exerting a large influence 
both denominationally and through other 
channels of service. Come to think of it, 
this is a good ideal for any church, city or 
country. Said he: 


Its value in the city depends upon the de- 
gree in which it enters into every interest in 
the city with proper proportion of love and 
Sympathy. Its izflaence in the world and 
final value to all time is going to depend upon 
the extent to which its arm of love reaches 
out, not only across this continent of ours, 
not in a lop-sided, discriminating way, but 
broadly and to Jands across the seas, for they 
are all included in the bond of perfectness. 


A Unitarian minister at a Worcester 
(Mass.) conference last week made a some- 
what sweeping charge of insincerity against 
ministers of evangelical churches, where- 
upon a Baptist minister rosein the audience 
and declared that he was sincere in his teach- 
ings. It was hardly worth while to raise a 
controversy over the matter. Perhaps this 
sort of accusation has been more frequently 
made in the past by Unitarians than by other 
religious teachers. But it is notathing pecul- 
_iar to any one denomination or to religious 
bodies, Persons are to be found in nearly 
every community who are so sure their views 
are the truth and the whole truth that they 
are convinced that no one can refuse to ac- 
cept them, without being either ignorant and 
therefore unfit to preach, or else a coward 
and insincere. And no one who knows these 
persons would think of accusing them of in- 
sincerity, 


Some of the most cogent arguments for the 
International Institute for Girls in Madrid, in 
which Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick is so deeply 
interested and to which generous friends are 
now asked to give, are to be found in the 
Roman Catholic journals’ comments on the 
meeting recently held in the Old South Church, 
Boston. The heaviest argument against the 
enterprise which the Sacred Heart Review 
ean bring is this: “ Fands, of course, will be 
forthcoming, not because the school is ‘a re- 
generating influence among the women of 
Spain,’ but because so many well-to-do mem- 
bers of sectarian churches would rather give 
a thousand dollars to rob a Spanish Catholic 
girl of her faith than fifty cents to convert to 
decent living the degenerates, male and fe- 
male, of their own country.” The Pilot 
refers to the eminent men who spoke at the 
meeting as b'gots and says the effect of the 
institution is “to destroy Christianity” in 
Spain. 


Rey. Dr. George F. Pentecost would seem to 
be having fair success in his evangelistic cam- 
paign in Manila. He was warmly we'comed 
by Bishop Brent of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh, A large building built especially for 
the revival services has sheltered all who 
have sought him out. Not all nominal Chris- 
tians in Manila have been in attendance or 
been quickened, but good work has been done. 
He will proceed to one or two of the larger 
towns, giving single addresses in each, then 
return to Manila and from thence go on to 
Shanghai and Hongkong, where the mission- 
aries and resident Christians are anticipating 
his coming. The Manila Times speaks en- 
thusiastically of Dr. Pentecost’s methods as a 
revivalist. It says that he is being criticised 
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by some because he is not more sensational 
in method. ‘“‘There is no straining after 
effect, no weird subjects, no buffoonery, no 
teasing men into the kingdom of God.” 


The growing interest of the world at large 
in the humanitarian side of church work is 
indicated by the fact that the Woman’s Home 
Companion of New York city, which has a 
large circulation among people outside of the 
churches, is publishing an interesting and 
valuable series of illustrated articles on what 
the great denominations are doing for the 
good of mankind. It was. initiated in the 
January number by Robert E. Speer, who de- 
seribes the educational and philanthropic 
activities of the. Presbyterian Church. In 
the February number three pages are given to 
the work of Congregationalists in the field of 
Southern and Western education, of social 
settlement work, of medical missions and 
kindred humanitarian agencies at home and 
abroad. No one who follows this series can 
cherish the delusion that the Christian 
Church is purely an affair of another world, 
devoting itself exclusively to psalm singing 
and debate over doctrines. 


The fact that more than 1300 extra copies 
of our Phillips Brooks number have been dis- 
posed of is one indication of its reception on 
the part of the Christian public throughout 
the land, while the letters that come to us 
from the other side of the Atlantic show that 
ithas had aninternational welcome. Wehave 
reason to believe that it suggested the holding 
of memorial services in different parts of the 
country, and in some cases churches utilized 
the material furnished in the paper, assigning 
to different persons the duty of recapitulating 
the points made in the different articles. The 
demand for the number has already outrun 
the unusually large edition printed and the 
Pilgrim Press is about to issue the series of 
appreciations and tributes in a daintily bound 
book, The interest of all kinds of people, 
both those who knew him personally and 
those who only read his sermons, is fresh 
proof of the reverence in which the world 
still holds one of its noblest leaders. 


From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


The outside public knows Orville G. Frantz 
of Harvard University as a crack athlete and 
as leader of the cheering at the football and 
baseball games, but the Christian public, at 
least the section of it around Boston, is 
rapidly coming to seein him one of the most 
promising Christian leaders to be found any- 
where in college halls today, indeed, perhaps, 
an incipient John R. Mott. I am told that he 
has a wonderful hold upon his mates at Har- 
vard, not only because of his prowess as an 
athlete, but because he is such a clean-cut 
and consistent exponent of the Christian reli- 
gion day by day. He belongs to that group of 
earnest and judicious young men who are 
imparting a new religious enthusiasm to con- 
servative Harvard. 

Frantz was perhaps the most effective 
speaker at the Y. M. C, A. banquet in Boston 
last week, and his simple colloquial style was 
in striking contrast to Captain Hobson’s am- 
bitious flights. Many of us were charmed 
with his appeal for the avoidance of all cant 
and unreality in approaching young men on 
their religious side. We ought to stop “ cor- 
dially inviting people to services,” he said, 
“to make our prayers briefer and more 
pointed, to drop claptrap and conduct the 
campaign on the elective principle, pointing 
out the fact that here is a good thing and they 
can come in or not, as they please.” He went 
so far as to advocate dropping out the words 
“Young Men” from the Y. M. C. A. title, on 
the ground that they do not like to be talked 
to as young men, and making it simply ‘‘ The 
Christian Association.” It was plain that 
Frantz is eager to bring association work into 
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vital touch with the world as it is, and partic- 
ularly with the world of young men and of 
collegians. 
* *-¢ 

A citizen of cosmopolitan America does net 
have to go abroad to find churches where the 
service is in an entirely unknown tongue. 
The incoming of so many foreigners bas been 
followed by the springing up of churches rep- 
resenting a dozen different nationalities and 
otr home missionary societies have all they 
can do to keep pace with the Christian oppor- 
tunities presented in our larger cities by these 
groups of foreigners with Protestant antece- 
dents. I dropped into a Finn church the 
other evening and was impressed both with 
the quality of the worshipers and the reverent 
and spirited character of the service so far as 
its meaning filtered into my understanding. 
The chantirg of the psalms in slow, measured 
periods constituted the only musical feature. 
The preacher was an earnest, attractive young 
man who had come from Finland only a few 
months before. I could detect the evangelical 
note in the sermon through the frequent men- 
tioning of the name of Jesus, and afterward I 
learned that it was a plea for generous recog- 
nition of all who bear the name of Christ. 
Never before, on this side the Atlantic, have 
I listened to a discourse for which I felt so 
little responsibility. It was a novel and de- 
lightful sensation not to be measuring the 
preacher’s orthodoxy or appraising the purity 
of his diction or the strength of his argument. 
Moreover, it was equally agreeable to listen 
to a sermon which you knew could not, by 
any possibility, hit you, and which you had a 
perfect right to pass over to the people in the 
next pew. It is worth going to church once 
under these circumstances simply to watch in 
acalm and condescending manner the effect 
of truth and appeal upon others. 
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These Finns, by the way, are as welcome 
an addition to the American body politic as 
any class of immigrants. They are thrifty, 
industrious, self respecting, order-loving peo- 
ple, many of them deeply religious and ready 
to make great sacrifices in order to establish 
centers of worship in the country to which 
they have come. Those fortunate enough to 
secure them for domestics testify that they 
come near to solving for the mistress the vex- 
atious domestic prob'em. Just now the terri- 
ble famine in Finland, which has reduced 
half a million people to the verge of starva- 
tion, is rending the hearts of the Finns who 
have come to this country. Out of their small 
earnings they are sending large sums home to 
their relatives and seeking to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the American public, without 
whose generous contributions the needed 
relief cannot be afforded to a worthy people. 
Their struggles for freedom have always 
touched the heart of lovers of liberty the 
world over, and their present plight calls for 
immediate and large gifts. The Finns in and 
around Boston have organized among them- 
selyes a Famine Relief Committee, whose 
president, John E. Mattison, 16 Richardson 
Street, Brighton, Mass., will, I understand, be 
glad to receive and acknowledge all contribu- 
tions. 


It is gratifying to note that the United Free 
Church of Scotland is planning to establish 
a weekly journal, which not only will reflect 
the thought and chronicle the news of that 
great church, but give those interested in 
Seotch happenings a mirror of life in the 
land which is so full of able men and fine 
women. It has been a constant source of 
surprise to us that something in the way of 
religious journalism, worthy of the Secoteh 
Protestant churches, has not been in the field 
long before this. We have again and again 
asked Scotch clergymen and scholars to reo- 
ommend to us a weekly paper in which we 
might learn of Scotch life; and they have all 
shrugged their shoulders and said, “ We have 
none worthy of us.” 


Be 
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The Deep Note in Human Life* 


Except ye be converted, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.—Matt. 18: s. 


The Congregationalist lately brought 
me a paragraph that was suggestive of 
great searching of heart. A woman, who 
had herself written helpful books, had 
recently suffered a para’yzing bereave- 
ment; and she reported that of those 
who spoke to her in her sorrow there 
were none in whom sounded that deep 
note of confidence in unseen things and 
the future life which awakens faith in 
the soul that hears it. She then searched 
through the recent literature of consola- 
tion, and was surprised to find how rare 
was the sounding of that same deep note. 
In very little, indeed, outside the Bible, 
did she hear that strengthening and re- 

assuring tone which bears the heart up 
into peace. 

It was suggestive, I said, of searching 
of heart. I have felt the same, myself. 
It is not that I have been in the anguish 
of overwhelming bereavement and craved 
for comfort; but I have heard common 
offers of comfort for sorrow, and of cour- 
age for the ordinary walk of life, and cer- 
tainly ‘‘the deep note” of solemn and 
joyful confidence in the reality of the un- 
seen good has not sounded in them very 
strongly. I have not heard that note in 
the sound of my own voice, as clearly as 
I could wish. We may test ourselves, 
and see how far the testimony that I 
have cited brings reason for searching of 
heart. ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world,” 
said the Lord. ‘‘ Blessed be God,” said 
Paul, ‘who hath comforted us in all our 
tribulation, that we may be able to com- 
fort them that are in any trouble.” How 
ready are we, by virtue of what we pos- 
sess, to breathe into some bereaved heart 
a calm confidence in God’s undying good- 
ness, and a strong hope of reunion in the 
world invisible? How ready are we, 
moving among those who are depressed 
and discouraged in the common hard- 
ships and anxieties of life, to say, ‘“‘ Be 
of good cheer, it is your Father’s world, 
where all things work together for good 
to those who love him,” and say it so 
that we shall be believed? How spon- 
taneously do we spring up with the 
strong comfort of faith, to help the down- 
hearted? When we ask these questions, 
we cannot be satisfied with ourselves. 
We are not powerless, but we are not 
powerful. O for the deep note of con- 
fidence, to be heard in our own voices ! 


SPIRITUAL RESULTS DO NOT COME FROM 
INTELLECTUAL PROCESSES 


When we miss it and wish it were there 
as it ought to be, we may resort to vari- 
ous means by which we hope it may be 
obtained. Orators cultivate the deep 
voice, the orotund, for use when it is 
needed, Many a preacher has done the 
same in the realm of the spirit, trying to 
assume the deep tone of confidence, seek- 
ing to make his voice sound like a voice 
of spiritual certainty, talking as if he 
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By Professor William Newton Clarke, D. D. 
were far surer than heis. It is by a nat- 
ural impulse that this is done, and it is 
not preachers alone who do it. Some- 
times it seems a duty thus to keep up the 
tone of faith in the circle where we stand, 
and so as Christians we express our ut- 
most and a little more. By an impulse 
of another kind we often endeavor to im- 
prove our imperfect confidence. We try 
to think matters out. We seek to culti- 
vate confidence concerning God and the 
other life by studying the proofs. A 
man who had suddenly lost the person 
whom probably he loved best of all the 
living told me, almost immediately after, 
that he had ordered from his bookseller 
all the books on immortality that he 
could find. We think to vivify our faith 
by refreshing our minds on the evidence, 
and try to work up in ourselves the con- 
fidence that we feel to be so needful. 
Thus we seek spiritual results by intel- 
lectual processes. But there is little 
fruit. I told my friend that he would 
find but little help from his books on im- 
mortality, and he agreed with me after- 
ward. That was not the way to stronger 
confidence, good though the reasonings 
might be. Though the defenses of the 
faith be valid and strong, we do not usu- 
ally find that by themselves they deepen 
the note of our souls, and impart to our 
voices that strange moving and conyinc- 
ing power which we crave. It is not by 
conscious effort or study that we change 
our voices. It is not from those who 
have trained their voices, or specially 
prepared themselves with words of con- 
fidence to be spoken, that we hear the 
tone that has divine power. This whole 
method fails us, except as it goes hand in 
hand with something else. 


WHO ARE OUR REAL TEACHERS 


What is that something else? Who 
are they from whom, when we do hear it, 
the tone of power comes forth? What 
does experience tell us as to the kind of 
persons from whom the effective word of 
inspiration and uplifting proceeds? Not 
from great minds, regarded as great; 
not from the intelligent and well taught, 
even in the doctrine of things divine—not 
from these is it sure to come. Perhaps 
every one of us has known some simple, 
humble man or woman, taught of God in 
the inner life, whom one would rather 
meet in the day of sorrow than any other 
friend. Perhaps we have known men 
and women who were actually looked to 
.by those who sat in darkness as veritable 
light-bringers, inspirers of the faith that 
endures as seeing him who is invisible. 
Who are they? They are the simple, 
sincere, unassuming. .They make noth- 
ing of themselves, but they have been 
with the Master. They have become as 
little children and received the gift from 
the Giver. Simplicity in godliness gives 
the power that we seek in vain else- 
where. Here is what seems a paradox: 
it is out of the heart of the little child 
that the deep note sounds forth. It cer- 
tainly is so ; so it has always been, and so 
it must be. I shall not stay to prove it, 


or even to illustrate it. It is confirmed 
by all our experience in spiritual things, 
that the deep note of confidence proceeds 
from the heart of the little child. 

Come, then, we shall say, let us make 
haste to become as little children. This 
is what our Saviour said that we must do, 
and now we see our need of it. This 
must be our goal and this our aim, to 
become as little children, to obtain the 
childlike heart. 

But how? I have often wondered at 
the audacity of our Saviour in speaking of 
it as he spoke. ‘“‘Except ye become as 
little children ye shall not enter the king- 
dom’’—ye shall not, of course, because 
yecannot. But to become as little chil- 
dren—what a work! To become! To 
become from what? From what we are. 
To become, after all our manlike inde- 
pendence, after all our pride and self- 
will, after all our sophistication by super- 
fluous reasonings, after all our developed 
and hardened evil, to become as little 
children—what a change is that! If 
only we were as little children it would 
not be hard to imagine our remaining so ; 
but from being all that we are, to go 
back and down—or up—into the estate of 
childlikeness and simplicity, and thus to 
attain to the kingdom of God, I wonder 
that even the Lord Jesus dared to speak 
of this and set the childlike spirit as the 
test of admission or exclusion at the door 
of the divine kingdom. Who then can 
be saved? If we are to become as little 
children, how is it to be done? 

We might wonder whether we were 
right in our selection of the point in 
which he would have us imitate the little 
child. But yes, weare right. Not every- 
thing that is found in the little child does 
he praise. He is not saying that child- 
hood is faultless, or that it is the one 
desirable stage in our existence. Nor, on 
the other hand, is it the ignorance and 
mental blankness of infancy that he com- 
mends. The uniform understanding of 
Christendom has been right: it is the 
simplicity, humility, trustfulness, teach- 
ableness, obedience of the little child that 
serves him for illustration of the charac- 
ter that men must attain. And so the 
question that we have asked, the ques- 
tion how, remains most difficult. We 
men and women grown—perhaps over- 
grown, perhaps misgrown, certainly 
grown into a stiff independence and pride 
of ourselves, ora firm habit that is hard 
to echange—we must become lowly, trust- 
ful, receptive. We must so humble our- 
selves and be open-hearted that the full- 
ness of the divine can flow into us. Itis 
thus that power must come, and we be- 
come able to utter that deep voice of 
spiritual certainty which shall bear 
strength and assurance in to other souls. 
Let us not stumble at the way. Only 
from the divine fullness can that voice go 
forth which carries conviction and cheer 
for the troubled, and only into the simple 
and receptive soul can the divine fullness 
come. It is the one thing needful that 
the humble and receptive spirit become 
ours. 
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LIVING IN THE PRESENCE OF A 
STRONGER 


Tell me, then, how the little child, the 
human infant, comes to possess these 
qualities. How comes it to be trustful, 
teachable, obedient? It is easy to say 
that this is the nature of the little child. 
But this does not solve the question. If 
a little child were left alone, it would 
never develop any qualities at all, for it 
would perish. If it grew up surrounded 
only by other children equal to itself, it 
would never develop trustfulness or will- 
ing dependence. No, the childlike spirit 
is a social grace, and the child begins to 
be a social being earlier than we think. 
The child is always in the presence of 
another, or of others, greater than itself. 
The habitual sense of dependence comes 
from the fact of dependence. Children 
of the slums, who have to shift for them- 
selves from their earliest remembrance, 
and have no knowledge of tender care, 
grow up without the sense of dependence 
and without the trustful temper. In the 
normal life there is some one for the 
child to depend upon and the habit of 
dependence follows. The parental love 
and care can be trusted and so the atti- 
tude of trustfulness appears. The spirit 
of the little child, in its beauty and sim- 
plicity, is born of the warmth of the 
mother’s love and the steadiness of the 
father’s care, the presence of an embrac- 
ing and sustaining love that calls out con- 
fidence. Trustfulness is the child’s re- 
sponse to the fact of some one who is 
able to take care of it, and incomparably 
more than willing besides: it is the an- 
swer to the love and strength that wait 
the child when it enters the world. As 
for teachableness, that comes because 
there is some one so much wiser, and so 
dear, and so intent upon teaching what is 
good, that teachableness is the natural 
reply. If the little child looks up with 
eyes of reverence, deference, obedience, 
it is because there is some one to be 
looked up to, some one great enough to 
command the upward look and call out 
the obedience. The human child would 
never learn what we call the childlike 
spirit, if it were not thus face to face with 
some one great and loving and command- 
ing enough to make the child instinc- 
tively take the place of responsiveness, 
humility, obedience and trust. 

In like manner we, men and women, 
shall become like little children precisely 
when we find ourselves face to face with 
some one so great and strong, so worthy 
and so helpful, as to make little children 
of us. We too are social beings: we 
respond to persons, far more than to 
ideas. We are always thinking that we 
shall respond to ideas, and so we look out 
for thoughts that will be likely to suggest 
in us the spirit of little children, but it 
does not prove successful. We are made 
rather for the giving and receiving of 
personal influence, and under personal 
influence we do our best. When we long 
to be humbled, and simplified in spirit, 
and made receptive and responsive, so 
that the divine fullness may flow unhin- 
dered into our hearts, what we really are 
craving for is the personal impression of 
some one so much greater than ourselves 
that we can be nothing but little children 
before him. ‘‘I have heard of thee with 
the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
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seeth thee.” ‘Speak, Lord, for thy serv- 
ant heareth.” ‘‘Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” It is only the divine 
greatness that makes little children of 
men, 


WHO CAN MEET THIS NEED 


I said the divine greatness, but the 
mention of a name does not solve the 
urgent question that arises here. Is 
there any ene who can do this work upon 
us? any one who can inspire love and 
trust, humility and obedience, teachable- 
ness and aspiration, as father and mother 
inspire them in the growing child? As 
we look about us in the world, and see 
men with their independence, their self- 
will and their confirmed habits, it often 
seems as if no power could ever make 
them humble. Nearer home, as we look 
within ourselves and see how far we are 
from possessing the childlike heart, even 
when we approve it and long for it, 
we wonder again whether any sufficient 
power exists to make us little children. 
Can I look up into the face of any one as 
a child looks up to its mother, with hon- 
est admiration, calm love and joyful con- 
fidence, and feel myself borne upon a 
mighty heart of strength, affection and 
righteousness, until the place of the little 
child seems the only place for me? 

Yes. When I stand, just as I am, be- 
fore Jesus Christ, the manifestation of 
God, and look upon God as I find him 
revealed in Jesus Christ, I am standing 
in the presence of One before whom I 
may well feel myself a little child, and 
live the life of a little child under his 
care. It is not the sense of my own 
smallness in comparison with him that 
shows me this; it is not that I shrink 
into nothingness before him. Conscious 
insignificance is not what constitutes the 
childlike spirit. Not my smallness, but 
God’s greatness, does the work. The 
greatness is of the kind that renders him 
sufficient to my soul and all my needs, 
and to the needs of all. The greatness 
that I feel in God when I learn the lesson 
of the Lord Jesus is greatness of sustain- 
ing power. Itis greatness of redeeming 
love. It is greatness of all-embracing 
wisdom and purpose. It is greatness of 
parental care. It is uttermost trust- 
worthiness, inexhaustible, unchangeable, 
eternal. I am no more dwarfed into in- 
significance by God’s superiority than 
the child is by its mother’s, 
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It is the preciousness of the child to its 
mother that makes the child precious to 
itself and first awakens the sense of the 
value of its own being; and it is in re- 
sponse to God that I first learn to put a 
true estimate upon myself. By my sense 
of God’s greatness I am lifted into rest 
for my soul and strength for all good 
uses. In Christ and his cross I see in- 
finite redeeming love, and on the heart 
of such love my heart may well take its 
rest and be strong. In the God whom 
Christ shows me I discern a Father whose 
providence is over all his works and is a 
providence of good for all; and under 
such providence I may well take courage 
and hope for all right endeavor and go 
my way rejoicing. So true is the divine 
heart that I find revealed in Christ that 
I do well to be teachable before such a 
friend. And the confidence that he thus 


awakens is not a temporary confidence, 
relating alone to things present and visi- 
ble. I trust God not as a mortal, but as 
an immortal, and the God that I trust is 
a God forever. His are all worlds and 
ages, and when I feel his reality in its 
fullness the unseen realm is as real as 
that which my eyes behold. Thus here I 
find fresh power to ascend into the realm 
of immortality and become aware of 
those things eternal that are essential to 
our hope. Before such a God, eternal, 
holy, gracious, near, wise, watchful, em- 
bracing me with a father’s care and a 
mother’s tenderness, why should I not 
be humble, loving, trustful, teachable, 
obedient? Why should I not live in his 
world as in a home, and avail myself of 
his parental goodness as a child resorts 
to father and mother for daily good? 

Now we see why becoming like little 
children is associated with entering the 
kingdom. The kingdom of God is no or- 
ganization and entrance to it is not an 
external act. To enter the kingdom of 
God is simply to come under the sway 
of God in the manner that God desires. 
And the two things are one: where lies 
the difference between them? ‘Except 
you meet the One before whom you are 
but children, and are brought by his over- 
shadowing into humility, trustfulness and 
obedience before him, you cannot come 
under his sway aright.”” This is the only 
way to be truly and fully his, the only 
way to enter into the blessing that his 
kingdom means for those who find it. 
The kingdom of God and the family of 
God are one and the same, and upon his 
little children the glorious and honorable 
powers of his kingdom descend. 


WHENCE THE DEEP NOTE COMES 


What if we were all together just 
where I have said, resting peacefully in 
the saving and sustaining strength of 
God the great; and what if then we 
spoke of him and of our life? The deep 
note would be heard, the note of con- 
fidence about unseen realities and the 
life immortal. Indeed, the words that I 
have just now uttered cannot be really 
spoken at all, one might say, except in 
that deep tone. The words ought to im- 
ply the tone. If the words really come 
forth from a heart that is humbled and 
lifted up in the presence of him to whom 
we are little children, loved and cherished, 
then the deep note of liviug confidence 
will sound in them with helpful and 
inspiring power. Indeed, that deep tone 
that we so love to hear, carrying immor- 
tal hope and strength to those who lis- 
ten, is not a tone of the separate and 
independent human voice. It comes 
from beyond. It is rather the sound of 
God and the universe, the sound of eter- 
nity and reality, which our feeble voices 
are at length enabled to catch, to take 
up, to make their own, and to utter in 
the eternal harmony. 


There is a song so thrilling, 
So far all songs excelling, 
That he who sings it sings it oft again. 
No mortal did invent it, 
But God by angels sent it, 
So deep and earnest, yet so sweet and plain. 


The love that it revealeth 
All earthly sorrows healeth ; 
They flee like mist before the break of day. 
When, O, my soul, thou learnest 
This song of songs in earnest, 
Thy cares and sorrows all shall pass away. 
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No one need suspect that the childlike 
spirit is a childish thing, babyish, beneath 
the dignity of a man. Phillips Brooks 
has somewhere said, in substance : If you 
wish to be humble, do not shrink down 
and make yourself as small as possible. 
Stand up at your maniiest, at full height, 
and measure your utmost against some- 
thing so much greater than yourself as to 


Endowment Fund for the First Church 


Cireulars setting forth the need of an en- 
dowment for First Church and asking for 
subscriptions haye been issued by a com- 
mittee consisting of Prof. H. M. Scott and 
Messrs. C. H. Case and R. E. Haskett. It is 
expected that response to this appeal will be 
prompt and hearty, and that in a few years 
this old chureh, never doing a better work 
than at present, though situated far out of 
the residence center, will be on a basis to 
render its work perpetual. 


People’s Church 


During the last five years this church has 
been losing ground. It has recently given up 
the lease of McVicker’s Theater, where it has 
worshiped for many years, and taken a lease 
of Handel Hall, a much less expensive place. 
‘Many of the old trustees have resigned, but a 
new board has been chosen, and provision 
made for the payment of outstanding debts. 
The conviction now is that, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. J. M. Driver, whose sermons are 
said to be pre-eminently evangelical and 
whose oratory is acknowledged by all, the 
church can be built up again and made a 
means of great good to the city. This isthe 
ehurch which Dr. Thomas founded, and to 
which he so long ministered. Its union with 
Central Church, Dr. Gunsaulus, pastor, for 
some reason, though favored by a good many, 
failed to be consummated. 


Do Working [len Attend Church 


Professor Kingsley, who has been teaching 
the co-operative Bible class connected with 
First Church, Evanston, has been charging 
the churches with inefficiency and especially 
with failure to induce working men to hear 
the gospel. He has insisted that there must 
be an entire change of methods, although he 
is not clear in his statements as to what those 
methods should be. In order to obtain the 
facts Dr. Loba, pastor of the church, sent out 
letters of inquiry to at least fifty churches in 
Chicago, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Springfield, 
Denver, Peoria and Galesburg, asking what 
per cent. of attendants at these churches 
were working men, and found on comparing 
the answers that not less than twenty-eight 
per cent. of the congregations are of this class, 
and that in no church is the number less than 
five per cent., while one church reports it as 
one hundred per cent. These facts have been 
brought out in two sermons, the last of which 
was delivered Jan. 25. 


Theories in Regard to the Book of Acts 


Some of these theories were considered at 
the last Ministers’ Meeting by Professor 
Crane of the seminary. Reviewing them at 
length and pointing out their weaknesses, he 
gave it as his opinion that no theory yet pre- 
sented disproves Luke’s authorship of the 
book, or that it is the work of a single writer 
and is a united rather than a composite work. 
At the same meeting Rev. Mr. Haskin read 
a brief review of Rev. M. H. Lyon’s book on 
the Lordship of Christ, and Dr. Stimson of 
New York, who has been lecturing on the 
Function of the Church at the seminary, and 
who preached in New England Church Jan. 
25, gave an address in which he characterized 
Congrezgationalism as Christian, catholic and 
Calvinistic. Rev. Mr. Haskin was chosen 
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show you what you are. The childlike 
spirit as I have portrayed it does not come 
by crouching. It is simply the reasonable 
humility of man before God, that comes 
when we see him and see ourselves. It 
is a humility suitable to the greatest of 
men as well as to the least; and it is 
a humility that blossoms out into the 
confidence which is rest to the soul and 
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strength for all good service. No man 
is too great to need this, or to desire 
it: and every one of us, great and 
small, should eagerly desire that in- 
breathing of the divine Spirit whereby 
our voices shall be filled with the deep 
tone, and our very presence shall become 
a benediction to a troubled and doubting 
world. ; 


chairman of the meeting for the ensuing six 
months. 


Illinois College 


It is announced that this institution founded 


by the Yale Band, to which such men as Dr. J. 
M. Sturtevant, Theron Baldwin and Truman 
Post belonged, is now affiliated with the 
University of Chicago. The statement is also 
made that the recent canvass added $200,000 
to the working capital of the college, and has 
brought its endowment up to nearly half a 
million dollars. 


Gifts to the University 


President Harper announces a gift of a col- 
lection of. fossils worth $25,000 from Sir Wil- 
liam C. Van Horn of Montreal and also that 
the Carnegie trustees have granted three of 
its professors, viz., George E. Hale, J. M. 
Coulter and T. C. Chamberlain, the sum of 
$10,000 to be used in investigations in the 
departments of astronomy, botany and geol- 
ogy. It is supposed that the money will be 
used to support well-trained young men while 
doing special work under the direction of the 
professors in these special departments. 


Founders’ Day at Northwestern 


The fifty-second anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Northwestern University was ob- 
served Jan. 28. The exercises opened by a 
banquet, Jan. 27, at the Auditorium, at which 
plans for a broader education in all depart- 
ments and along all lines were suggested and 
discussed. Wednesday afternoon the reno- 
vated Tremont House was dedicated and set 
apart for the use of the professional schools 
connected with the university but compelled 
to do their work in the city. Here ina build- 
ing perfect in all its parts the dental, law, 
medical schools and the school of pharmacy 
will have their headquarters. The address of 
the evening was delivered by President Had- 
ley of Yale in the Auditorium. His theme 
was The Place of the Professional School in 
the Modern University. President Hadley 
believes that the college, as such, should be 
permitted in the future as in the past to fash- 
ion its curriculum, not for professional stu- 
dents alone, but for those who want the edu- 
cation hitherto given and such advance in it 
as the increase of knowledge renders possible. 
He looks upon work in professional schools as 
essentially undergraduate in its character 
and would provide for advanced scholarship 
in post graduate schools. The degree of 
LL. D. was conferred upon James Barr Ames, 
dean of Harvard Law School, Albert Benja- 
min Prescott, dean of the School of Pharmacy 
of the University of Michigan, William Wil- 
liams Keen, professor of surgery in the Jef- 
ferson Medical College, that of Doctor of 
Science upon Edward Cameron Kirk, dean of 
the Dental School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Since President James has been at 
the head of Northwestern it has shown in- 
creased activity and bids fair to be a healthy 
rival of the institution in Chicago whose 
growth has been so phenomenal. 


Society of Biblical Research 

At a meeting of this society, Jan. 17, Rev. 
W. E. Barton, D.D., gave an account of a 
manuscript copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
obtained by him on a visit to the Samaritan 
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colony in Shechem last spring. While the 
copy is modern, it has been used in the Samar- 
itan synagogue and is undoubtedly a copy 
from the ancient manuscript in the possession 
of the Samaritan high priest. Professor Fos- 
ter, who was present as a guest of the society, 
had compared it with the Hebrew Pentateuch 
in several places with interesting and instruct- 
ive results. A fragment of a manuscript 
which Dr. Barton obtained may be from the 
original manuscript itself. Valuable papers 
were read by Professor Weidner of the Luth- 
eran Theological Seminary on the teaching of 
the New Testament concerning the Ecclesia 
and by Prof.S. I. Curtiss of our own seminary 
on the evolution of the altar among the 
Semites. 


Death of Rev. Dr. Hoyt 


The death of Dr. Hoyt, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian chureh, Oak Park, after a short ill- 
ness, is a serious loss not only to his church, 
but to Oak Park and to the Christian work of 
the city. Dr. Hoyt was oneof the best known 
and most useful ministers in his denomina- 
tion and one of the oldest of its settled pas- 
tors. He was born in Meridian, N. Y., gradu- 
ated at Hamilton College and Auburn Semi- 
nary, taught for two years in Robert College, 
Constantinople, and became. pastor in Oak 
Park in 1888. 


Chicago, Jan. 31. FRANKLIN. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 30 


One thought filled every mind, and into 
many hearts sorrow had come. Since the last 
meeting, to the officers of the Woman’s Board 
had been given another glimpse of the ‘‘ val- 
ley of the shadow” road—the unexpected 
death of the assistant treasurer, Miss Studley, 
Jan. 26, less than three months after Miss 
Child’s trarslation. 

Mrs. M. I. Fuller, presiding, read the Twenty- 
third and Forty-sixth Psalms and selections 
from the fourteenth chapter of John, and in 
connection with the one absorbing topic gave 
thoughts helpful in strengthening faith. Ap- 
preciative and affectionate tributes were paid 
to Miss Studley’s personality and efficient 
service by Mrs. Smith, Miss Stanwood, Miss 
Lamson and Miss Kyle. Her native ability, 
her course in Wheaton Seminary and subse- 
quent training in a law office had fitted her 
for the responsible position in the treasury 
department of the board. Faithful in the 
discharge of her own daily duties, her inter- 
est in every phase of the work was deep and 
practical. She loved it with all her heart, 
endearing herself to her co-workers, who now 
miss an associate greatly beloved. She was 
accurate, wise and gracious in correspond- 
ence and personal interviews. Through 
months of frequent pain she did not falter 
until compelled to abandon her post, and then 
she accepted the weakness and the waiting, 
comforted by petition and assurance. 

One of her last utterances before the warn- 
ing came, and when conditions seemed to 
promise life, was: “‘I have learned anew the 
meaning of the everlasting arms. When I 
am weak, He keeps my hand,” 
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Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 


Synopsis of Earlier Chapters 


CHAPTER I., Duncan McLeod's “This Do.”— 
Duncan McLeod, head assayer of the Annie 
Laurie Mine, and John Hope, president, contend 
that “This do” compasses the gospel. Duncan 
argues from Drummond and Sheldon. His vehe- 
mence almost overwhelms John, who recalls Dun- 
can’s splendid influence and deeds at the mine. 
Duncan, however, is ill at ease under his “‘ Deeds 
are the things.” 

CHAPTER II., John Hope, Weaver’s Son, of Fall 
River.—The Hope family allows itself three luxuries, 
books, giving, and a four days’ outing each sum- 
mer in New York. They visit not only libraries 
and art galleries, but tenement houses. The fa- 
ther, from the latter, tells his children the monu- 
ment mother and father covet. John invents an 
electrical instrument, and sells its patent for ten 
thousand dollars. ‘ The way out.” 

CHAPTER III., He Registers a Vow, and Chooses 
His Weapon.—John Hope discovers that his elec- 
trical invention is yielding the concern that bought 
it many times the amount annually which was 
grudgingly paid him for the patent. He vows holy 
vengeance. He sets aside the ministry for indus- 
trial.economic warfare. College and that are his 
weapons. He meets Henry Drummond; visits 
Scotland; there comes to know Duncan McLeod, 
& metallurgical expert; the two dedicate them- 
selves to mining in the Rockies. ‘‘ The Divide of 
the World.” 

CHAPTER IV., Two Women of Stirling.—Janet 
McLeod, by the evening lamp, in her humble home 
beneath the Castle Rock of Stirling, Scotland, reads 
a letter from her son Duncan, written from the 
Annie Laurie Mine in Colorado. Mining; the men; 
prosperity; more than dividends. An illness has 
shown him a wrongly keyed life and 2 thing about a 
young woman. He hopes she will call on his mother. 
The letter is hardly finished when she, Kathleen 
Gordon, appears. The two women exchange let- 
ters. ‘‘ Dresden and the Louvre.” 

Ouafrer V., The Making of a Scot.—Kathleen 
Gordon, a daughter of wealth and a distinguished 
Girton graduate and social settlement worker, was 
much at Janet McLeod’s house for Bible study 
when a child, and has always been devoted to her. 
Duncan McLeod was trained to be like the Boy in 
the Temple ; mother and son were God-acquainted ; 
Dunean’s honors at school and university. Janet 
reads the letter. It discloses that Duncan’s love 
life parallels that of his father and grandfather. 
Janet prays hour after hour. So does Kathleen’s 
social settlement, but in an opposite direction. 
“The bar of gold.” 

CHAPTER VI., A Caledonian Captain of Fi- 
nance.—At family worship on the Heights of Stir- 
ling, the passage is in the Song of Songs. Kathleen 
expounds it; her father, John Gordon, prays. He 
begins his business day with importunate prayer in 
his inner office; his solicitude and pleadings about 
Kathleen’s financial heresy. His Silent Partner is 
God, but sundry well-meant items on his side of the 
copartnership are fresh from the abyss. “ Not the 
devil’s men only, but Christ’s men often.” 

CHAPTER VII., Kathleen Gordon’s Coronation 
Day.—Kathleen’s mail, the morning of the Song of 
Songs, includes a request to organize social settle- 
ments in Australia and the letter from Duncan 
MeLeod. She is profoundly moved; her face is 
changed. Story of that day and night, and the next 
day. On the Field of Bannockburn, she finds her 
answer. “It might have been Joan of Arc.” 


Chapter VIII. 


“THIS DO” RECOILS ON DUNCAN 
MC LEOD 


ERHAPS the reader 
will comprehend 
* Duncan McLeod, 
To the writer he 
is, in certain re- 
spects, an enigma. 
Doubtless the 
first impression he 
made upon you, 
was that of a man 
doing things. But 
a hundred men do- 
ing things would not impress you as 
Duncan did. 


* Copyright, 1902, David N. Beach, 


By Davin N, BEAcH 


As a child, or as a maturer person, did 
you chance to see the Corliss engine, at 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia? That was before the days of the 
magic transference of power by electric- 
ity. Shafts, gearing, belts, transferred it 
then. The Corliss engine, by such cum- 
brous connections, was the man Friday, 
doing the bulk of the work of the great 
Centennial Show. But when you came 
upon it, in the high, sunny room that, 
like a glass case, surrounded it, and 
looked up at it, gleaming there like bur- 
nished silver, and moving so silently that 
you might hear your watch tick in its 
presence, your credulity was taxed. It 
couldn’t possibly be doing all that! Why, 
it was but as a boy at play, or as a girl 
skipping rope ! 

That was the way Duncan McLeod did 
things, as if for the grace and joy of do- 
ing them, He had realized, whether he 
ever read the essay or not, Horace Bush- 
nell’s ‘‘ Work and Play.” 

Moral purpose was the next thing about 
Duncan that struck you. Everything, to 
his mind, even the huge ore crushers, 
existed for character. He had experi- 
enced some crushing himself, for that 
matter. 

By three o’clock in the afternoon, you 
wondered whether this did not a little 
weary you. Couldn’t Duncan interject, 
possibly, something non-moral, to relieve 
the tension? Just then, most likely, you 
heard him laugh; and, after that, you 
could bear twelve,hours, or twelve years, 
of his moral strenuousness. 

Similarly, Colonel Higginson says that 
he never understood Thomas Carlyle until 
he took his first walk with him. Aftera 
terrible, scathing and pulverizing remark, 
during the walk, Carlyle burst into a 
loud laugh. The laugh was a sort of 
foot-note to the remark. It indicated 
that what had been said might be diluted 
with thirty-three and one-third parts 
humor. Colonel Higginson thenceforth 
read the sarcasm and vitriol of the great 
essayist so diluted. 

Take two instances of Duncan McLeod’s 
humor, mainly repressed, but breaking 
out reassuringly now and then: 

Patrick Sullivan chewed more tobacco 
thanany threemeninthecamp. He bore, 
prior to the mutiny, a nickname that im- 
plied this pre-eminence. When, then, 
notwithstanding that it was a moment of 
extreme peril, Duncan quenched in Sulli- 
van’s saliva the lighted punk that was to 
have exploded the Annie Laurie Mine, 
only the darkness hid the twitching mirth- 
lines in his face. 

When, again, Duncan had persuaded 
Simpkins, the newspaper man from Salt 
Lake City, that the mutiny was only a 
Drummond jollification, he contained 
himself until the stage that bore Simp- 
kins away had disappeared around a 
point of rocks. Then he sought out 
a dark place behind the ore crushers, 
where the noise was deafening, and there, 
detected by no one, laughed his fill for 
the space of ten minutes. Thereupon he 


reappeared wearing the solemnity of a 
pall-bearer. 

Duncan most baffled you, however, in 
his character. Notwithstanding his de- 
voutness, he hadatemper. Atasupreme 
moment of his life, that with which this 
history closes, he was, not ten minutes 
earlier, in a mood to overturn grayve- 
stones, but restrained himself. 

He adhered tenaciously, also, to a curi- 
ous heresy of his about what persons 
have a right to the truth. His throwing 
Simpkins on a false trail, illustrated it. 
His course toward one a hundred times 
keener than Simpkins will illustrate it, 
as these chapters succeed one another. 
This heresy the more puzzled you, be- 
cause you often said to yourself, ‘‘ Dun- 
can McLeod has the truest soul I ever 
knew.” 

Duncan, once more, was subject to 
fierce temptations, and, little though you 
would think it, might easily have been a 
bad man. After the crisis with which 
the present chapter ends, for example, 
a battle of Titans ensued within bim. 
First, he was strongly impelled to plunge 
into rank sin; next, to contract a mar- 
riage of convenience; next, to turn as- 
cetic, with all the vengefulness that his 
hard lines suggested, and with all the 
abandon that went with his prodigious 
will. These were, successively, actual 
and terrible temptations to him. The 
beaded sweat poured from him as he 
wrestled with them. He despised all of 
them; he fairly loathed the first; the 
power which they nevertheless exercised 
over his mind made him reckon himself 
the chief of sinners; and yet he actually 
found his hand, more than once, on the 
door-knob, to go forth in an evil way, so 
was he in those dreadful hours sifted as 
wheat. Only the Lamb of God took 
away from him these impulses, and gave 
back to the men of the Annie Laurie 
Mine him whose words so moved them 
the next Sunday. ‘Inall points tempted 
like as we are,”’ was a Scripture often on 
his lips. 

Duncan McLeod, to conclude, was 
several men in one. It might suffice to 
call him a ‘‘ Celt,” and to leave it there, 
but for the fact that that would say quite 
too little. But those several men in one 
were a glory. When Duncan’s letter, 
thrust within her dress, transfigured 
Kathleen Gordon’s face, it was with ade- 
quate and ennobling cause. 

Now that the writer has made his peace 
with the reader concerning certain enig- 
matic elements in Duncan McLeod,—or, 
rather, has proffered a flag of truce,—he 
has an easier mind. He has henceforth 
only to depict the man faithfully, without 
fear of being interrogated about him, or 
of being presumed entirely to have fath- 
omed him. 


What with our friends in Fall River 
and in Scotland, it must be confessed 
that we have left the two men of our first 
chapter, by the oil lamp in the mill of the 
Annie Laurie Mine, far too long. } 

Duncan McLeod seemed to be, as the 
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reader will recal], under some peculiar 
pressure. In point of fact, as the sequel 
will show, he had reason to be. He re- 
peatedly interrupted John Hope in his 
argument. He spoke without his wonted 
deliberation. His vehemence almost over- 
bore John, who, as he remembered all 
that Duncan had done for the mine and 
for its men, felt strangely abashed. 
“Deeds, John, my man, are the things,” 
Duncan was saying. His voi¢e suddenly 
sank almost to a whisper, yet you could 
hear it, for the quality in it, above the 


_ roar of the machinery, and it said ‘Tuts 


Do.” 

But John Hope was not one to be 
put down, “Duncan,” he said, ‘suffer 
me a few words without interruption, 
please.”’ 

**Pardon me,’”’ answered Duncan; and, 
realizing that his side of their debate had 
been hardly courteous, he gave 
John his hand as if to make 
amends, offered him a chair, 
and the two sat down to finish 
the talk. 

**T admire Charles M. Shel- 
don, whom you adduce,” John 
proceeded, ‘‘and that very dif- 
ferent man, Henry Drum- 
mond, whom you connect with 
him, more than I can tell. It 
is a complicated question, be- 
cause of the mystery that there 
always was about Drummond, 
but I do not understand, as you 
seem to, that their propositions 
are identical. That, however, 
is immaterial at this point. 

“Sheldon has confronted Prot- 
estant Christendom with the 
question, Will it live its re- 
ligion? To have successfully 
done that,—and Sheldon has 
successfully done. it,—were 
worth many lifetimes of serv- 
ice. ‘This do,’ as you put it, is, 
thus, his proposition. Most 
probably he has another, but 
this is mainly in evidence. 

““Now I make bold to say, 
that ‘This do’ will not do it. 
I do not think, either, that 
Sheldon supposes that it will, 
by itself alone, or wishes his 
readers to infer. that it will. 
Such a position is that of John 
the Forerunner, not of Jesus. 

Itis a part of Jesus’ position, 


_ 


) 


but it is the minor premise of 


it. ‘Heappointed twelve, that they might 
be with him,’—that is the major premise. 
‘And that he might send them forth,’— 
that is the minor premise. 

“T can suggest my reasons for this 


_ conclusion in a very few words: 


“The major premise underruns Paul— 


_ ‘That I may know him.’ It is the glow 


of Peter—‘Who.. . begat us again unto 
4 living hope.’ That it is the heart of 
John, who outweighs them all, requires 
but to be stated. Itis thesupreme note 
of that early and great Greek Christianity, 
which the impulse of Rome toward or- 
ganizationsmothered. It marks the most 
vital of the Reformers. 
lips Brooks, and, if I understand him, 
Drummond, center there. It is what 
made my mother the Christian she is, 


and, as I doubt not, your mother. 


‘My father, if I may illustrate, sleeps 
on @ hillside overlooking Narragansett 
Bay. I would go to the world’s end for 


Maurice, Phil-» 
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an hour with him. Why? For what he 
did? That was great. For what he in- 
sisted that we children should do? That 
was much. No, no; for what he was, 
the rather. To be with him, to be in his 
atmosphere, was of itself a liberal educa- 
tion to us, and to many others. Do you 
suppose that Jesus would disuse the cor- 
responding force? 

** Moreover, I have tried ‘This do.’ It 
is a stress, a self-consciousness, a narrow- 
ing. You judge yourself, and you judge 
others. Action as the correlate of voli- 
tion is, indeed, indispensable; but voli- 
tion, or, rather, personality, is primary, 
and must be given the supreme place. 

“This subject has been with me for 
months ; in fact, tentatively, fora much 
longer time. I think I touch bottom at 
length. I propose to build now. ‘Abide 
in me,and I in you.’ ‘In him was life; 


“ This do” ce a 


and the life was the light of men.’ Our 
gospel, inshort, Duncan, unless I mistake, 
is the gospel of a living, present, now 
Saviour, all authority given unto him, 
and he with us always.” 

John Hope’s eyes, as he ended, shone 
like stars. 

Duncan McLeod shook his head doubt- 
fully. ‘Good night,” said both the 
men. 

The transcontinental mail had been de- 
layed six hours by snow along the Divide. 
The stage was correspondingly late, ar- 
riving at midnight; and both the men’s 
packages of letters had been thrown into 
their rooms while they were talking. 
Duncan. ran over the addresses on his 
with feverish anxiety. The letter he had 
expected for six days, and because of the 
delay of which he had grown nervous,— 
though no one knew it, but only that he 
was abrupt and tense, asin the dialogue 
with John Hope,—was at the bottom of 
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the pile, marked, ‘‘ Missent to Alameda, 
California.” 

He opened it, with a heart that almost 
stopped beating, and read as follows: 


** Stirling, November 5. 
“My DEAR Mr. McLEop: 

“I thank you, more than I can 
tell, for your beautiful and noble letter. 
I should not like you to know how deeply 
it has moved me. 

‘‘T have seen your mother. 
like an angel to me. She gave me your 
letter to her. The heroism of your res- 
cue of Douglas Campbell! The goodness 
of God in sparing you both! I called on 
Margaret Campbell and her children this 
afternoon. They can hardly speak of 
you without glad tears. 

““My mother and father are on the 
favoring hand. I knew they would be, 
the moment I opened your letter. 

“Mr. McLeod, God only 
knows the pain it is to write 
you what I must now write. 
You will be brave, I know, 
to bear the sorrow, and to con- 
sider, and, as I hope, to respect 
my reasons for inflicting it, 
Remember, please, that it hurts 
me, too. 

“T must say, No. 

“For another? No. 

“For aught lacking in you? 
Far otherwise. Your reference 
to my ‘renown’ I fail to com- 
prehend. I have, however, one 
honor. Itis the highest I could 
wish. None other, so great, 
will ever come tome. Duncan 
McLeod has asked me to be his 
wife ! 

‘* Not, either, because I dis- 
believe in, or shrink from, 
marriage. How could I, with 
the perpetual romance between 
my father and my mother al- 
ways going on in this house? 
No. Pure and deep loving is 
God’s way. The Bible is full 
of it. Ihave lately been mak- 
ing a study of the Song of 
Songs. I doubt not you are 
familiar with its large mean- 
ings, as devout modern scholar- 
ship interprets them. 

“My reason, the rather, is 
duty. Itis our Saviour’s, ‘This 

‘ do.’ Youare several years older 
than I. You have lived nobly. 
Iam thinking that you have 

found, as I am coming to find, that there 
is no joy like that. 

‘*But duty, wherein? 

‘First, Scotland. -I was at the Bore 
Stone today. I lived over again that 
mighty heroism, Is there anything we 
ought not to be willing to sacrifice for 
Scotland? But it is the people like you 
that leave her. Dr..Watson, whom I 
hear when in Liverpool], says that he 
finds them all over the United States. 
Not that there are not good and strong 
people left at home, but oh, her need is | 
so great, so pressing! For her sake I 
would not expatriate myself. 

“Next, economics. You are a pros- 
perous man, Judging from present indi- 
cations, you are likely to be very rich 
before you die. It is in you. You can 
hardly helpit. My father also has wealth, 
I know that that has not influenced you. 
You would take me, perhaps, all the 
quicker from a cottage, as my father 


She was 
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took my mother. But people have little 
idea how much my father has, he is so 
secretive. Double up riches, then, by 
marriage, even by a holy marriage? How 
does that look? How does it strike poor 
people, those, for instance, among whom 
I work? Does it not dishearten them, 
and justly? Is it, Mr. McLeod, looking 
largely at it, a right thing? 

**Once more, economics, but in a sense 
which I must ask you to hold in strict 
confidence. My father is a great ad- 
mirer of Mr. Carnegie. They sometimes 
meet. Some of the great steel man’s 
plans are known to my father,—libraries, 
universities, the ‘crime of dying rich!’ 
My father seeks to emulate him. In his 
secretive way,—with the best of inten- 
tions, too,—he is silently laying his hand 
on this branch of his two specialties, and 
on that. He designs, if possible, to con- 
trol both of them in this country, and so 
to pile up additional millions. Then, as 
he thinks, he will build libraries, and en- 
dow universities. 

“* Meantime, thesmall concerns crushed! 
the wages kept low! the honest and in- 
dustrious people in the workhouses in 
old age! the hunger, the cold, the despair, 
the crime! Because combination is good, 
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—and it doubtless has merits,—is that 
sort of combination good? Ought not 
brotherhood, and love, and a chance for 
everybody, to be in it, instead of power 
only, and a chance fora few? ‘ Poverty 
is good,’ my father says; ‘it made me.’ 
It did not make him, begging his pardon. 
Other things made him, in spite of his 
poverty, rather than because of it. Why, 
too, if it is good, does he not try it on 
Kathleen ? 

“Mr. McLeod, this sort of thing darkens 
my days. It is the same in principle as 
Edward II. Itis the new tyranny. Ban- 
nockburn is needed again, bloodless, but 
not less heroic. My influence is great 
with my father. I have sometimes dis- 
suaded him. I must stay by, and do what 
I can in such directions. 

“T have not spoken of my social settle- 
ment work. Melbourne is calling me. 
The need of settlements, both in Austra- 
lia and at home, is appalling. But this 
work has touched the popular heart. 
Workers are in training for it. Perhaps 
it, of itself, would not detain me. 

“‘May I ask two favors? 

“You will not, please, try to reopen 
this matter? Kindly spare me the pain. 

“Also, you will not think hard of me? 


I could not bear that. You will respect- 
me, and breathe a prayer for me some- 
times ? 

“Mr. McLeod, God fill your life with 
light and love! God help us both to ful- 
fill our Saviour’s word, ‘Tu1s Do’! 

‘*Sincerely yours, 
“KATHLEEN GORDON.” 


Duncan McLeod bowed his head. He 
was hard hit. The shaft had entered 
between the joints of the harness, The 
dearest hope of his life was slain. Not 
only so, but the arrow that slew it was 
feathered with that principle in religion 
which he had, within an hour, been 
stoutly upholding against John Hope’s 
contention, and around which he had 
builded all his maturer life. His think- 
ing swiftly grew impersonal. His mind 
seemed to reel. His whole being was 
shaken, Within a half hour’s brief space, 
the ground beneath his feet and the sky 
above him seemed to have been rolled to- 
gether as ascroll, and to haye vanished, 
leaving him but as a shade flitting 
through Erebus, 


Chapter 1X., entitled A Righteous Man’s 
Repentance, will appear next week. 


The Religious Outlook in Britain 


Dr. Parker’s Successor 

’ The vacancy which éxcites most speculation 
is that at the City Temple. Surveying the 
Congregational preachers of the land, some 
regarded J. H. Jowett of Birmingham as Dr. 
Parker’s almost inevitable successor. R. J. 
Campbell of Brighton suddenly loomed upon 
the pulpit horizon—or, perhaps, it would be 
more correct to say, was discovered by Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll’s searching eye—as a star of 
the first magnitude. But was he not of too 
rare and fine a spiritual quality for a large 
chureh amid the din of the great city? could 
his health stand the strain? was his voice 
adequate to the spacious temple? Dr. Par- 
ker wired, a few weeks before his death, to 
the young Brighton preacher, and he agreed 
to be responsible for the service till the end 
of 1902. Immediately upon Dr. Parker’s death 
Mr. Campbell resigned this position, but at 
the request of the deacons—who cautiously 
state that the arrangement has no connection 
with the vacant pastorate—he has consented 
to retain it for the present. 


Mr. Campbell's Qualifications 

Mr. Campbell’s call to continue the Thurs- 
day engagement has really come from the 
congregations, for they are actually larger 
than usual. He has adapted himself to the 
building with astonishing ease and success. 
It would be an agreeable task to analyze Mr. 
Campbell’s undoubted gifts as a preacher, but 
it must suffice to say that he combines wide 
reading, far-reaching philosophic thinking, a 
broad and sympathetic outlook, with a fresh, 
spontaneous utterance, simple yet dignified 
diction, an arresting appearance and a most 
charming personality, the whole man being 
stamped with the uniqueness that augurs 
genius. On Sundays the City Temple pulpit 
is occupied by various “‘supplies.” After 
Jowett and Campbell the two names most 
frequently connected with the pastorate are 
Campbell Morgan and Dr. Gansaulus. 


Lack of Pulpit Timber 

_ In considering upon whom the mantles of 
great preachers and leaders will fall, it should 
‘be recorded in passing that all the principal 
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denominations, including the Church of Eng- 
land, are complaining that the supply of can- 
didates for the ministry, particularly the right 
kind of young men, is inadequate, and to a 
lesser degree the same ery is heard in regard 
to volunteers for the foreign field. The causes 
are deep and far-reaching, and will have to be 
faced if organized religion is to maintain, not 
to say advanee, its position. 


The United Congregational Church 


Now that Dr. Parker has gone, What will 
become of the United Congregational Chureh 
idea? is being asked. In his lifetime there 
was little likelihood of his proposals, in the 
form in which he made them, being carried 
within the calculable future, and naturally 
there is less now that his inspiring personal- 
ity is removed. Two movements, to some ex- 
tent antagonistic, are in action in official 
Congregationalism, one in favor of immediate 
drastic changes in Congregational organiza- 
tion, the other pleading for revolution by 
evolution. Some alterations and reforms are 
certain. In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that the announcement of the resigna- 
tion of Secretary Woods is quite unauthorized. 


The Education Act 


The government having earried their edu- 
cation proposals in defiance of Nonconformist 
protest, there is much eagerness to see what 
willhappen. Numerous “ifs” and “ buts’’ and 
ambiguities in the act make it very uncertain 
how some of its provisions will work. Some 
conscientious objectors will undoubtedly re- 
fuse to pay the rate, but many to whom it is 
most obnoxious will stop short of what looks 
like lawlessness and work for amendment or 
repeal. While enrolling the names of those 
who pledge themselves not to pay the educa- 
tion rate, the National Free Church Council 
has so far, with some dexterity, avoided com- 
mitting itself to that policy. Some writers in 
American papers (not The Congregationalist) 
are under the misapprehension that the whole 
of the national or state-supported schools are 
to be handed over to the Established Church. 
The fact of course is that while school boards 
are abolished, board schools—that is, public 


elementary schools—will not be subject to 
any more clerical influence than now. Non- 
conformists’ prime objection to the bill is that 
the hitherto voluntary or sectarian schools, 
in which about one-half of the nation’s chil- 
dren are now being educated, will in future 
be almost wholly supported out of the na- 
tional exchequer, without being under abso- 
lute popular control. 


Mr. Balfour and Dr. Clifford 


It is a striking tribute to Dr. John Clifford’s 
influence in the education controversy that 
Mr. Balfour should have found it necessary 
to issue a pamphlet in reply to the Doctor’s 
trenchant letters and rousing speeches. 
Surely never before has a British prime min- 
ister similarly honored a Baptist pastor. It 
is a pity that Mr. Balfour is so utterly incapa- 
ble of estimating either Dr. Clifford’s person- 
ality or the opposition he leads. A dignified 
rebuke is administered by Principal Fairbairn 
in the preface to a little work, Education: 
National or Denominational? which he has 
just issued. Dr. Fairbairn says: 


Whatever Mr. Balfour may think as to the 
man he criticises, he does not understand the 
mind the man stands for or the temper he ex- 
presses. If he understood, he would be the 
less inclined to flout either; understanding 
neither, he fights as one who beats the air. 
The temper which has for 300 years fought 
for freedom and justice, and which has, 
though often beaten, never been vanquished, 
is surely not altogether ignoble, or a thing 
entitled to the sort of answer the British 
prime minister has thought it not beneath 
him to give. 

Dr. Fairbairn prophesies that whatever may 
be the fate of the Education Act it is certain 
that its enactment means the beginning rather 
than the end of the controversy. Dr. Clifford’s 
acceptance of the presidency of the Society 
for the Liberation of Religion from State 
Patronage and Control can hardly fail to help 
revive the Disestablishment movement. 


It is much more my business and yours to 
see that Boston is decently governed than that 
Jerusalem is.—. E. Hale. 


7 ae Z ; 
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Boston’s Various Winter Interests 


The Round of Entertaining and Profitable Lectures. A Glimpse of the Art Exhibits. Good Music in Abundance 


, 


To keep up with the midwinter energy of 
Boston one ought to have successive relays 
of bodies and minds, to be changed at regular 
intervals as they used to change post-horses, 
instead of being most inadequately supplied 
with only one of each. 

“What is going on in Boston now?” your 
friends write. 

“What is not going on!” is the despairing 
mental reply that you have not time to ma- 
terialize with your pen. For the vista of the 
winter’s occupations is like what you see in 
walking through a wmirror-lined corridor, 
where every object is reproduced in a myriad 
reflections, forming a long diminishing line. 
Thus, if your thoughts stray to lectures, lo! 
you see an infinity of lecture courses, begin- 
ning with life-size and crystal clear refiec- 
tions of nature and knowledge and dwindling 
‘by those gradual degrees which the law of 
perspective imposes in every vocation of life, 
until finally they vanish away to nothingness. 

It is the same when you turn to art exhibi- 
‘tions or concerts or plays. And there is one 
delightful feature in this inevitable lack of 
uniformity in excellence—you and your friends 
-are sure to disagree as to whichis best. This 
means the alert joy of clashing the lances of 
your opposing convictions, each retiring from 
the combat with a deliciously sad sense of 
superiority as he deplores the strange obsti- 
nacy of the other’s mistaken views. 

As to the lecture courses, there is a wide 
field in which to choose. Bird lovers have 
much pleasure and profit in store in Mr. Frank 
M. Chapman’s six lectures on birds at the 
‘Institute of Technology, beginning the 7th of 
February. And the sixth and seventh courses 
at the Lowell Institute will be eagerly at- 
tended. The sixth course, which began 


Feb. 2, deals with The Caribbean Volcanic 


Eruptions, the lectures being given by Thomas 
Augustus Jaggar, Jr.. who went as United 
‘States geologist with the relief expedition of 
the Dixie to Martinique and St. Vincent. The 
lecturer for the seventh course is Dr. Sidney 
Lee of London, the famous Shakespearean 
scholar, and the subject, Great Englishmen of 
the Sixteenth Century. The first lecture was 
-given Feb. 3. But the two courses which re- 
cently dominated and divided the enthusiasm 
of Boston were those held by Colonel Higgin- 
son and Professor Griggs. While you were 
-absorbed in Colonel Higginson’s lectures on 
American literature, your most frequent com- 
panion steeped her soul in Dante at the course 
by Professor Griggs. Whenever you were to- 
gether, she discoursed with rapt and far-off 
gaze upon the mystic beauty and ineffably 
exquisite sadness of the poet’s inner vision; 
she made tentative allusions to the fact that 
we wrap ourselves in materialism of late and 
that it is well at times to experience that 
spiritual renaissance which such lectures as 
these make possible, adding that American 
literature has not had time to mellow and 
acquire atmosphere as yet—why listen to an 
exposition of its characteristics when one 
might be hearing an interpretation of Dante? 
A firm, argumentative line would come around 
your mouth as you remarked that Dante is 
not soniggardly that he withholds his message 
from those who listen to his own voice in the 
quiet of a dreamy hour without the presence 
of an interpreter. But to hear of American 
literature from Colonel Higginson, who has 
seen much of the best in the making, who has 
not only sympathized and inspired but created 
as well—to hear what he can tell us is like 
drinking at the welling spring itself, instead 
of having its waters sent to us bottled in cur- 
rent magazines. The eagerness to secure 
tickets for the American Literature course 
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was almost unprecedented in the annals of 
lecturing. It meant an honest love for Colo- 
nel Higginson as well as the heartiest appre- 
ciation of the rich stores to which he bids 
welcome, A great general impulse of this sort 
is like the allegro vivace of a symphony—a 
rushing movement of many elements blended 
into harmony by unity of purpose. Music and 
life have so many principles in common that 
if you listen carefully enough to events 
and emotions, you always find music hidden 
there. 

So, in its turn, music bids you lay your ear 
close and in its vibrations hear life singing. 
So many different songs there are! And this 
winter we are privileged to hear many—so 
many that time will not let us linger and lis- 
ten to them all. The dim old days come echo- 
ing down to us in the Concert of Ancient 
Music on Archaic Instruments, given by Ar- 
nold Dolmetsch and his wife of London. The 
Handel and Hadyn Society will give Du 
Bois’s oratorio, Paradise Lost, for the first 
time in this country at Symphony Hall on 
the 8th of February. On the 3d the Ce- 
cilia Society sang The Death of Minnehaha 
and Departure of Hiawatha by Coleridge- 
Taylor. The music of this is said to be al- 
most poignantly beautiful and eloquent. 

If you were at the twelfth Symphony Con- 
cert and heard Anton Arensky’s Nala and 
Damayante introduction, you know what 
strange and haunting songs life sometimes 
sings. Given the Russian interpretation of a 
Hindu love story told in the Mahabharata, no 
musical platitudes could possibly be evoked 
from that extraordinary racial blending. It 
is perhaps the most interesting of the compo- 
sitions written by any of the younger Rus- 
sians, and it gave an Oriental touch of color 
to a program which was refreshingly varied. 
The Liszt Concerto, in E-flat major, always 
tremendous, was superbly played by Mark 
Hambourg, and only the super-critical could 
stop to realize that a note might be missed 
here ani there. The rest of the audience he 
swept off their feet, and better still lifted them 
above their critical faculty. The Brahms 
Hungarian dances—who could not hear them 
over and over with increasing delight in 
their wild, sweet, mad rhythm and the pictures 
they etch on your heart? Then the crystal 
pure perfection of Mozart’s C major Symphony 
with the Fugue-Finale, and so the end. 

There are other pictures etched upon your 
heart in this midwinter season beside the 
Brahms dances. You have found them at the 
St. Botolph Club, and, consulting your cata- 
logue, you read that Frank Duveneck is the 
artist. You drift back to see his etchings of 
Venice again and again. By his mastery of 
line he gives you Venice itself, lacking noth- 
ing of light, color, movement or sound—you 
feel them all. And the old, childish, whimsi- 
cal longing to “‘ get into the picture’”’ comes 
over you just as it used todo when you read 
the fairy tales and then sat on the pages with 
the vain hope of thus effecting an entrance 
into the enchanted land. For Venice is as- 
suredly the fairyland of “grown-ups” and 
Duveneck silently leads us there. [n an exhi- 
bition of uncommon merit throughout, these 
are pre-eminent. All of Sharp’s Indians are 
worth going far to see; Meakin’s Silvery Day 
holds you with its exquisite mistiness, and 
Steele’s Mysterious River is like the dim, 
golden enchantment of a dream come true, 
And in Duyeneck’s paintings, The O'd Pro- 
fessor and The Head of an Italian Woman, 
he has caught two aspects of the pathos age 
sometimes brings. For the one grows old, 
never-having lived, his past barren of all save 
delving study; yet, having delved nobly, there 


is the dignity of the scholar in this dry, shriv- 
eled face. The other, too, grows old, never 
having studied, only having lived—strongly 
vividly, generously, one can see from the great 
steadfast dark eyes; she has loved and suf- 
fered, and been beautiful, and now she grows 
old and less beautiful without a bitter taint in 
her sadness, for she remembers. 

The Boston Art Club exhibits 122 pictures, 
besides four or five portrait reliefs and busts. 
Different people will, of course, find different 
pictures compelling; but to every one who 
has loved Capri, Sunrise on the Island of 
Capri, by William P. Burpee, will bring its 
own dreamily bright message; Childe Has- 
sam’s Cottage in Brittany will make one long 
to be over seas in that quaint nook o’ the 
world; Enneking’s Cloudy Day in the Moun- 
tains is like a wide-winged flight to mist- 
wreathed summits loftier than you knew be- 
fore, and Alexander’s Portrait of Rodin is 
so strong, so loftily conceived that you feel 
there are stern heights here, and that this 
sculptor dwells among them, lonelier, higher, 
than the rest. 

Doll & Richards are exhibiting original 
drawings by Du Maurier, Leech, Keene and 
Phil May, done for London Punch, while in 
the gallery up stairs are Charles Hovey Pep- 
per’s water color drawings. They are all in- 
teresting and all decorative, but the two which 
linger in one’s mind beyond the rest are Sum- 
mer and Petje, for their contrast to each other 
and for the peculiarly happy treatment of 
each—the one, a straight, slender young crea- 
ture, with the light of early June on her white 
cap and yellow hair, on her dull blue gown 
and long pink pinafore, unthinkingly serene 
and charming as the delicate springing grass 
in the field that stretches behind her; the 
other, young, too, but leaning wearily against 
a lonely wall, poverty in her dress, patiently 
sad, old before her June has come, 

Paul de Longpre’s California flowers are 
at the Williams & Everett’s art galleries, 
and the whole room is in radiant blossom. 
Eric Pape’s The Foaming Surges hangs in 
the same room, a whimsical and mirthfully 
alive group of mermaidens at play. At the 
Chase Gallery there is a most interesting pic- 
ture to be seen by Charles Walter Stetson. 
The mellowness of tone suggests that it was 
painted hundreds of years ago. An old man 
and a very beautiful woman are playing on 
quaint instruments and two golden-haired 
boys are singing with them. Another ex- 
ceedingly interesting collection of pictures is 
exhibited by B. Kobayashi, on Boylston 
Street, of Japanese paintings and prints. 
The room you enter first contains the work 
of Japanese artists who studied first at Tokyo 
and then at Paris. They have done some 
very commendable work, but O, the pity of 
it—to leave the exquisite isolation of an art 
like theirs for the sake of acquiring a cosmo- 
politan brush-stroke! The inner room has 
treasures that show what they have given 
up, for these pictures of the ‘‘old school” 
painted on silk or heavy parchment are vital, 
with distinctive grace, with odd daring of 
composition, with unsullied art, spontaneous 
and original. 

At Bunkio Matsuki’s there is a special sale 
of prints and design books, fascinating enough 
to lure one into forgetting that time goes on 
and we do not, though we ought. But the 
rarest art gallery that Boston has known this 
winter was Copley Hall when the Artists’ 
Festival was held there. There were pictures 
and plenty for you—stepped down from their 
frames for that one evening, their costumes 
rich, strange, beautiful, their hearts and faces 
laughing, glowing, alive. A radiant assembly 
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this, and their quaint revel a joy to see and 
remem ber—pictures set to music. 

On Sunday, the 25th of January, there was 
another picture set to music at the Church of 
the Advent—a picture very beautiful in its 
solemnity and its significance. The starry 
light of many candles, the bell-like harmony 
of many voices, were merged into one earnest 
expression of the spirit of the hour. The 
same voiee that spoke not long before so ring- 
ingly of the gloriously completed life work of 
his own predecessor pronounced with quiet, 
earnest solemnity the institution of the new 
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rector, the Rev. William Harman Van Alen. 
Bishop Lawrence gave to the service a deep 
earnestness and a beautiful dignity. It was 
as if that inspiring retrospect bad given birth 
to a large and serene confidence in the future 
and in the possibilities of all the new young 
strength consecrated to help in its molding. 
And of this young rector it js said that 
he brings to his work a breadth of sympa- 
thy, a spirit of comradery and a wholesome 
buoyancy which should prove the best of 
supplements to his entire devotion of pur- 
pose. 


“Ebe ' South’ bana dtuaaene 


By Frances J. Dyer 


In the name of good citizenship the writer 
protests against the application of this term 
to a certain section of our beautiful New Eng- 
land metropolis. <A riddle is “something pro- 
posed for conjecture, or that is to be solved by 
conjecture.” It is true that in the South End 
of Boston, as elsewhere in the city, vital ques- 
tions of education, of civic righteousness, of 
industrial, ethical and religious training press 
constantly for consideration. But these do 
not partake of the nature of a “riddle.” They 
are fundamental factors in a democracy and 
can never be “ solved by conjecture.” 

There are two quite distinct regions in the 
South End. With the one described in The 
City Wilderness, the first of a series of vol- 
umes prepared by the residents of the South 
End House, this article has nothing todo. If 
any voter in Boston can read that book or the 
one subsequently published, called Americans 
in Process, and not be stirred to a deeper 
sense of civic responsibility he is unworthy 
of the franchise. Dr. Van Ness is right in 
saying: “‘ For our own good, our own future 
welfare, it is really more necessary that our 
citizen neighbor in the North End, or the 
South End or the West End be honest, pure, 
trustworthy and law-abiding than that we 
possess houses, lands, pictures, tapestry and 
the various adjuncts of cultured civilization.” 

The other region stretches, broadly speak- 
ing, from Tremont Street to Huntington Ave- 
nue in one direction and from Berkeley 
Street to Massachusetts Avenue in the other. 
Unfortunately, when the South End is men- 
tioned an impression is conveyed of the first 
district, populated largely by foreigners liy- 
ing in poor tenement houses. A confounding 
of the two localities has worked real detri- 
ment to the second, of whose character and 
religious needs I write. Said a Baptist minis- 
ter not long ago: “In all New England there 
is no field which stirs the blood of a young 
man like this part of the South End. The 
material to be wrought upon represents the 
best of our native stock. It is not weakened 
by luxury nor brutalized by poverty. The 
yoting element is conscientious. The student 
element alone is enough to fire the heart of 
a preacher. Even the thought that one is 
preaching to a procession ought to put a life- 
giving quality into his message when he 
realizes what kind of hearers listen to his 
words.”’ 

When the bold statement is made that this 
region suffers for adequate ministry to the 
spiritual life doubtless a din of remonstrance 
will be raised. “Look at the number of 
churches,” will be the reply, “three Congre- 
gational, two Baptist, two Methodist, two 
Presbyterian, two Unitarian and one Univer- 
salist.” Nevertheless the stubborn fact re- 
mains that close by their houses of worship 
are hundreds of intelligent, industrious, am- 
bitious Americans who seldom cross their 
threshold. These people are not foreigners. 
They are not atheists. They constitute the 

bone and sinew of our American society. Out 
of their ranks come our school teachers, our 
young professional and business men, clerks, 
stenographers, students—a great army of 


clean, moral, hard-working, capable and even 
cultivated persons. 

One reason frequently offered as an expla- 
nation of their non-attendance at church is 
that they belong to the “‘ fioating ”’ population. 
They occupy the better grade of lodging and 
boarding houses for a few months or a few 
years, then move to some place where life 
conditions are more favorable. But the gap 
is filled immediately by others of the same 
type, so that however much the mass fluctu- 
ates its quality is stable and of excellent sort, 

Is it a satisfactory state of things to have 
these dozen churches struggle on year after 
year making comparatively little impression 
upon the adjacent community? Every con- 
ceivable effort has been made during the last 
decade to attract audiences. Ableand conse- 
crated men have filled the pulpits. The serv- 
ices have been enriched musically. Parlors 
and reading-rooms have been added. Social 
attractions in endless variety have been pro- 
vided. One church still holds a national 
reputation for inaugurating “institutional” 
methods, but the most charitable judgment 
would not call Berkeley Temple a success 
today. 

Nothing is gained by denying unpleasant or 
discouraging facts. Let us face the situation 
with Christian common sense. The greater 
the difficulties the better the chance to appeal 
to what is manly and heroic. Specifically, 
then, the first step in reform is to rise above 
the individualistic conception of a church and 
begin to federate our forces. Eliminating 
from this discussion what action may be wise 
for other denominations, let us inquire what 
Congregationalists ought to do. 

Suppose we settle definitely, at the outset, 
that we will struggle no longer to maintain 
three separate organizations, and then formu- 
late some plan of unity that willinsure greater 
usefulness and kindle the enthusiasm of the 
rising generation. Let us appeal to the Chris- 
tian manhood of the young men in the denom- 
ination. Let them rally from Boston and 
from the suburbs and shape a poliey for the 
twentieth century as their fathers shaped one 
for the nineteenth. Establish a common cen- 
ter for religious training in harmony with the 
newest and noblest ideas. Persuade Park 
Street Church to take a fraction of the fund 
which it must soon administer, erect a modern 
and well-equipped building in the heart of 
the South End, add a modest endowment and 
focus certain activities there, still preserving 
as many houses of worship as may be neces- 
sary. If one or more are sold and converted 
to other uses what matter if thereby the king- 
dom of God is advanced ? 

By massing forces at a central point much 
of the caste feeling which now separates the 
Back Bay from the South End would disap- 
pear. The Old South could transfer its Hope 
Chapel work to this center. Union and 
Shawmut could concentrate their energies on 
forms of personal ministry, The three, to- 
gether with Central, could organize a grand 
scheme for Biblica] and missionary study on 
an undenominational basis. A suitable build- 
ing, especially if it contained a fine organ, 


. 
could be utilized by societies like the Twen- 
tieth Century Club for great popular classes 
in musie, similar to those in New York under 
the direction of Walter Damrosch. The fornm 
idea in immensely dignified form could be 
developed, thus making for civie righteous- 
ness. The main aim, however, should be a 
distinctly religious one. Let other organiza- 
tions specialize on philanthropy and schemes 
for social betterment, while the church enters 
into the whole fabric of society with vitaliz- 
ing and spiritualizing power. 


The Two-State Winter 


Banquet 


If the state executive committee of the 
Y. M. C, A. of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island continues to surround its annual mid- 
winter dinners with a little more glory year 
by year, it will speedily produce results that 
can be compared with nothing else than the 
annual dinner of the International Commit- 
tee at the Hotel Waldorf in New York, which 
event has hitherto registered the high water 
mark of Y. M. C. A. dinners. These ban- 
quets are designedly made as attractive as 
possible within reasonable limits, with the 
end in view of securing the attendance of 
prominent business and professional men 
whose financial support and personal sym- 
pathy constitute one of the chief assets of the 
association. 

Certainly the dinner last week, Wednesday 
evening, in the new ballroom of the Hotel 
Somerset lacked nothing in the way of gas- 
tronomic acceptability or of accessories in the 
form of music and flowers. It brought to- 
gether 250 men and women, representing the 
substantial church people of Boston, Provi- 
dence and other New England eities and 
towns. Mr. D. C. Brewer, chairman of the 
committee, presided with his usual grace and 
skill. It was distinctively an exhibit night, 
with only one star speaker imported for the 
occasion. Five capable and enthusiastic sec- 
retaries officially related to the state work had 
the rightof way. Through Dwight L. Rogers 
the audience learned of the excellent work in 
behalf of soldiers and sailors. J. R. Board- 
man told of the newly developed agencies for 
reaching the 20,060 youpg men and boys in 
rural communities, 125 centers of influence 
baving been established during the past year. 
F. P. Speare described the evening educa- 
tional classes. R. M. Armstrong emphasized 
the work for boys. George S. Budd set forth 
the efforts in behalf of the 15,000 students in 
twenty-nine institutions in ‘Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, while Orville G. Frantz, 
the popular Harvard athlete, pleaded for 
manly ideals in Christian work, and referred 
to the social and philanthropic endeavors now 
being carried on in Boston and Cambridge by 
no less than 500 Harvard students, 

Capt. Richmond P. Hobson, the guest of 
honor, complimented the work of the associa- 
tion as he had seen it in different parts of the 
world, and in a speech brimming over with 
patriotism, as was to be expected of him, 
dwelt upon the influence the United States is 
to have in securing universal peace by oppos- 
ing militarism with industrialism. 

The hearers must have gone home im- 
pressed with the practical fruits of the in- 
vestment of nearly $5,000,000 in Y. M. C. A. 
plants in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
and in a mood to respond to the committee’s 
plea for $10,000 more annual income, in order 
to reach all the young men in its proper field 
of effort. 


For my part, people who do anything finely 
always inspirit me to try. I don’t mean that 
they make me believe I can do it as well. But 
they make the thing, whatever it may be, seem 
worthy to be done, .. . Excellence encourages. 
one about life generally; it shows the spirit- 
ual wealth of the world.—George Eliot. 
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Park Street Church from Lafayette Mall, with Subway entrances 


The Story of 


The Part Which Organization and Edifice Have Had in the Life of Boston and the Work of the World 


Boston at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century in its religious life resem- 
bled nothing so much as the tranquil eddy 
of astream. Tranquillity, indeed, is the 
chosen word of its defender in the 
Monthly Anthology, the magazine edited 
by the father of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and supported by the pastors of the city. 
He writes with an amusing indignation 
of the founders of the ‘‘divinity college” 
at Andover: ‘‘These men are attacking 
our friends, invading the tranquillity of 
our churches and attempting to revive 
the exploded absurdities of the dark 
ages.” This outburst of criticism breaks 
the calm of pages devoted to letters of 
travel, Latin verses, satirical criticisms 
and imitations of the poet Gray and re- 
views of election sermons. 

It was Presbyterianism that in Eng- 
land deliquesced into the Unitarianism 
which still retains the Presbyterian name 
and government, but in Boston the first 
Unitarian church was the Episcopal 
King’s, or Stone Chapel. But by 1805 
not one of the Congregational churches 
of the city had a pastor whose orthodoxy 
was above suspicion. Puritan habits had 
survived the Puritan theology, but the 
enthusiasm for witness bearing was at 
its lowest ebb. 

It is, in part, to the remarkable frater- 
nity of these tranquil churches that a 
keen-sighted observer ascribes the general 
ministerial lapse from the traditional 
theology : 

The system of [pulpit] exchanges was stated 
and uniform. No man was expected to be 
found in his own pulpit on Sabbath morning. 
And as there was known to be great diversity 
of creed among the ministers of the city, and 
a8 every sermon that a pastor wrote was ex- 


pected to be preached in all the pulpits of the 
town as well as his own, each got into the 
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habit of writing on such a general plan as 
would give offense to none. 

The inoffensive and often invertebrate 
theology reached by this system, aided 
by the peculiar isolation and self-satisfac- 
tion of Boston life, was the tranquil and 
self-complacent Arianism into which the 
thought of the Congregational churches 
had drifted. The appointment of an 
avowed Unitarian tothe chair of theology 
at Harvard warned New England what 
was happening. The response was imme- 
diate in the founding of the “divinity 
college’ at Andover and the building of 
Park Street Church. Both stood for the 
distinctive elements of traditional Puritan 
theology and for the new missionary spirit 
which soon found expression in the or- 
ganization of the American Board. 

There were at this time in Boston two 
Baptist churches which had recently en- 
joyed a revival, and a Methodist church 
which still felt the stirring of its first 
zeal, There had been privately maintained 
a woman’s meeting, the only prayer meet- 
ing in Congregational Boston. In 1804a 
few members of the Old South Church 
drew together for religious communion 
and fellowship. ‘‘Their state of feeling 
and inexperience, however, were such,” 
writes one of them, ‘‘that for several 
weeks they could not pray together, but 
only read the Scriptures and converse 
on religious subjects.” They and their 
friends were refused the use of the church 
building by the pew owners. Their peti- 
tion to the General Court in behalf of the 
rights of church members against propri- 
etors was headed off, and the church 
lulled into tranquillity again. But out of 
that meeting for prayer and counsel came 
the Park Street Church, with its witness 
for the rights of church members, for the 


Park Street Church 


‘doctrines of grace” and for the duty of 
world-wide witness bearing. 

The vacation preaching of a Presbyte- 
rian pastor from Savannah, Dr. Henry 
Kollock, stirred this little group to ac- 
tion. With the promise of his leadership 
they pledged themselves to contribute 
$40,000 for the building of a church. 
They met for organization in the house 
of William Thurston, Esq., on the very 
crown of Beacon Hill. “We laid our 
plan on a large scale,” said one of them, 
thirty-six years afterward. ‘“‘Our meet- 
ing house must be larger and higher than 
any other in the city, and had our pecun- 
iary means been greater we should prob- 
ably have gone much farther.” 

This large purpose and breadth of view 
went hand in hand with definite concep- 
tions of church life. Their minds had 
reacted thoroughly from the prevailing 
theology, and they not only incorporated 
the Calvinism of the Cambridge Synod 
into their own creed and covenant, but 
required assent from all the members. 
In this they found frequent imitators, as 
in the Church of the Pilgrims in Brook- 
lyn, which followed the example and in- 
closed a copy of the Park Street creed 
and covenant in its corner stone. To be- 
long to Park Street Church was a hall- 
mark of Calvinistic opinion. In writing 
to President Nott of Union College, whom 
they twice vainly called to be their pas- 
tor, they asked him, in view of the reli- 
gious condition of Boston, to pledge him- 
self not to exchange pulpits with Unita- 
riaus nor to baptize any but the children 
of communicant parents. They had been 
refused the right to worship in the Old 
South Church by its pew owners, and “‘it 
was fully understood and agreed that the 
new church when formed should have the 
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exclusive right of choosing their pastors 
and opening the house. And for this 
purpose the deed of the land was given 
to trustees.” 

Five churches were invited to form the 
constituting council. The Old South de- 
clined attendance. The Federal Street 
Church, of which Channing was pastor, 
also declined. Cambridge First and its 
pastor, Dr. Holmes—the father of the 
Autocrat; Charlestown, with Dr. Jede- 
diah Morse, the geographer and father of 
Samuel Morse, the inventor of the tele- 
graph; and Dorchester Second, Rey. John 
Codman, accepted. There was not a sin- 
gle church in Boston that would counte- 
nance their purpose. 

A lot was quickly found which has 
proved the most fortunate of locations 
for observation and influence through 
nearly a century of the city’s life. Park 
Street facing the Common had long been 
given up to the town’s care of its poor. 
On the slope of Beacon hill were alms- 
houses. At the corner of Common (now 
Tremont) Street was the old heavy tim- 
bered Granary, where the town had each 
year stored 12,000 bushels of grain for 
sale at a low price to the poor. The land 
was for sale and the embryo church 
bought for $21,000 the Granary lot be- 
tween the Common and the burying 
ground, with full light on three sides and 
ample space for such a house as their 
hearts desired. 

Probably these twenty-six men and 
women who associated themselves to- 
gether for worship and witness of the 
things which they believed hardly real- 
ized how fortunate a purchase it was 
which gave them this central and un- 
equaled site, or how wise they_were in 
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From Tremont Street thirty years ago 


choosing for their plan the style of the 
fathers which we now call Colonial. 
There was some question of a Gothic 
building; but a kind Providence over- 
ruled the debate, sparing us the frigid or 
florid Gothic of the time in an unsuitable 
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material. They were happy in their plan 
and most of all in the spire, which rises 
in beautiful proportions ten feet higher 
than the State House dome—a heaven- 
pointing finger at the very center of 
Boston life. 

Our illustrations show the building 
from nearly every side. One is taken 
from the doorway of Music Hall, show- 
ing the spire between the buildings of 
Hamilton Place. In another, on the 
cover, the steeple rises among the trees 
of the Common. One shows the neigh- 
borhood as it was thirty years ago, be- 
fore the high buildings made the present 
background or the old elms on the edge 
of the Common had been cut down to 
make room for the subway and the mall. 
The boundary fence and the street car 
tracks will recall forgotten scenes to 
many of our older readers. In another, a 
modern aspect of the same scene is 
shown, with the subway entrances and 
the great fortresses of business looming 
up behind. Others picture the busy 
street, the quiet graves across which the 
shadow of the steeple falls and the west- 
ern sky line broken by spires and towers 
and by the Roxbury and Brookline hills. 

Over all the region of the Common and 
along the busiest stretch of Boston’s best 
known street the spire catches and holds 
the eye. The church front, with its an- 
nouncements of meetings for good causes, 
is a reminder of higher things to the hur- 
rying crowds. Just opposite, the doors 
of the subway draw in or empty forth 
their thousands. It is the most striking 
and picturesque position in Boston and 
the church itself, with its clock and 
spire, has ever since its building been the 
most widely visible landmark of the city. 

How largely, in spite of the differences 
of opinion which gave the name of “ Brim- 
stone Corner,” the outside of the church 
at least has been felt to be the property 
of every ore is shown by the fact that, as 
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early as 1820, the Hon. William Gray and 
others gave $950 to the selectmen of the 
town of Boston for a clock and dials in 
the spire. The selectmen agreed to take 
sole charge of the clock and to keep it in 
order for the use of the town at the 
town’s expense. Clock and dials still 
serve the public, but the town’s agree- 
ment to care for them has long been 
forgotten. 

The new church duly called Dr. Kollock 
to be its pastor, but 3,000 citizens of 
Savannah petitioned him to stay and he 
declined the call. The laboring oar fell 
to Dr. Griffin, who divided his time and 
exercised his horse between Andover and 
Boston. One of the early acts of 
the church provided for the ex- 
pense of keeping this horse at 
the Boston end of the journey. 
But Dr. Griffin declined the call 
to be the pastor, although assured 
that ‘‘we will pay him as high a 
salary as any Congregational min- 
ister in Boston receives.” 

Two years of effort to secure a 
pastor brought only disappoint- 
ment. The financial burden was 
heavy. Another $30,000 had to be 
raised to finish the church. At 
last Dr. Griffin yielded to a second 
unanimous call. He severed his 
connection with Andover and with 
presbytery and was installed by a 
council of thirteen churches, in- 
cluding the Old South as the sole 
representative of Boston. 

Dr. Griffin’s pastorate was the 
tearing away of thedam that made 
the religious life of Boston a tran- 
quil eddy just outside the stream. 
Its uncompromising challenges 
stung the churches into sudden re- 
newal of intellectual life. The 
activity of Unitarian thought 
dates from the founding of An- 
dover Seminary and Park Street 
Church just as much as the re- 
building of Trinitarian church life 
in Boston. The process of awak- 
ening and recovery was not an 
agreeable one, for it involved 
‘acute disturbances of feeling and 
wide divergences of opinion; but 
if was wholesome for all con- 
cerned. 

The Park Street pastor and 
church were assailed with coarse 
weapons of slanderous abuse and 
keener ones of wit and ridicule. 
There were crowds to listen, but 
not all came in a friendly mood. 

“The dedication sermon,” writes 
Dr. Griffin, ‘‘was preached on an oc- 
casion extremely interesting, delicate 
and hazardous. The church has been 
from the beginning viewed as a mon- 
ster which was erecting its head and opening 
its mouth to swallow up men, women and 
children, and which by its terrifying roar 
was about to drive sleep from every family 
in the town and to scare people of weak 
nerves out of their wits... . It was a pri- 
mary object to remove prejadice without los- 
ing the grand opportunity to call the public 
mind to the difference between our religion 
and the religion of Boston. ... You ean 
form no adequate idea of the strength of 
Satan’s kingdom inothistown. ... Ourchurch 
has been overwhelmed with contempt.” 

Dr. Griffin was too strong a man to be 
overwhelmed by clamor or contempt, and 
the attacks no doubt made him more se- 
vere and polemical in preaching an un- 
popular theology. In his brief pastorate 
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success crowned the work. The church 
grew, the debt was reduced. Best of all 
there came a season of spiritual inquiry 
and self-committal. But success was 
hard earned. 


“There are trials and discouragements,” 
he writes, “which sometimes almost tempt 
me to give out. Boston folks will be Boston 
folks still. They will not retrench a habit 
nor lose a nap at church to save their lives. 
Had I known as much as I now do, I never 
would have left the Presbyterian world.” 


The long.history of Park Street Church 
since it settled its first pastor has been 
one of significance for the world in an un- 
usual variety of ways. Among its foun- 
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Music Hall 


ders a little group became widely influ- 
ential in the musical history of Boston. 
One of its first resolves as an organized 
church was “that a singing school be 
established at the expense of the church 
to be under the direction of the Park 
Street Singing Society.” 

First in Boston it took hold of the new 
idea of Sunday schools and helped, in 
1817, to organize the first school in the 
city, in spite of the strongly urged objec. 
tions that it would be a desecration of 
the Sabbath and that parents should be 
teaching their own children at home. 
The latter objection was neatly met by 
the choice of William Thurston, who had 
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no children, as the first superintendent. 
The boys of this Mason Street school 
were in the habit of attending church—as 
is hinted in the choice, in 1823, of three 
tithingmen to keep order in the galleries, 
and further shown in the complaint, four 
years later, that there was not room 
enough allotted in the church for their 
accommodation. Theschoolinthechurch 
was not started till the Mason Street 
school had been in operation for twelve 
years, but its meeting room must always 
be memorable to Americans as the place 
where for the first time our national 
hymn, ‘‘My country, ’tis of thee,’ was 
sung. 

The relations of the church to 
foreign missions were helpful and 
cordial from the beginning. In 
the history of the American Board 
the name of the church is written 
again and again. Its hospitable 
doors have all along been opened 
for the uses of the Board. When 
the first company of missionaries 
went out, with passage money and 
outfit provided, but only half a 
year’s salary, it was at a meeting 
in Park Street Church, after a mis- 
sionary sermon by Dr. Griffin, that 
the empty treasury was filled. 


From the beginning the monthly 
concert of prayer was observed in 
the church, sometimes with the 
co-operation and attendance of 
other churches. The mission in 
the Hawaiian Islands, which has 
just wholly severed its dependence 
upon the Board, began when the 
first church for the islands, con- 
sisting of a group of missionaries 
and Christian Hawaiians, was con- 
stituted in Park Street Church. 
In its first half century of life it 
gave eight missionaries to the 
American Board and had two of 
its secretaries and two treasurers 
among its members. At the ordi- 
nation of its second pastor, Sereno 
E. Dwight, Levi Parsons and 
several other missionaries were 
ordained. In 1831 Dr. William 
Schauffler was ordained in the 
church. 


In 1815 the American Educa- 
tional Society was formed in Park 
Street vestry. In 1816 its Deacon 
Willis started the Boston Recorder, 
which still lives in union with 
The Congregationalist, one of the 
founders and editors of which was 
Edward Beecher, the third pastor 
of thechurch. The Dayof Prayer 
for Colleges began here as a local 
custom in1826. At the ordination 
of Edward Beecher a forward step 
was taken when it was voted: ‘That 
the committee of arrangements be re- 
quested to dispense with the provision 
of ardent spirits in their preparation for 
the ordination dinner.” In the following 
year the church by resolution pledged its 
members to total abstinence. 

Following revivals which originated 
here, new churches sprang up in the 
city, receiving aid in money and in mem- 
bars. In one of these revivals the church 
received 250 new members, in another 
100. In the first thirty years of its his- 
tory it gave sixty-nine members to newly 
formed churches in Boston. 

Four of the pastors became college 
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Park Street Church— Interior 
presidents. To Dr. Griffin, Williams owes 
a debt of gratitude, and his mark is still 
deep upon its spiritual life. The list of 
those who were called and declined, in- 
cluding President Nott, Dr. Romeyn, 
Gardner Spring, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Joel Hawes, Ichabod S. Spencer, Edwards 
A. Park, is significant of the church’s 
outlook and ambition. 

The building, in its ideal and command- 
ing location, with its beautiful spire, if 
eyer torn down will be sadly missed by 
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all lovers of picturesque Boston. Noth- 
ing can replace its outward fitness and 
beauty and its many associations with 
the spiritual life of the city. One may 
agree, or disagree, with the theology of 
its creed and covenant; but no one who 
has studied the history can doubt that it 
has been a blessing to the city. And no 
one who has seen its spire rising above 
the trees of the Common or the ancient 
graves at its side, like a visible sign of 
the dwelling of God with his people, or 
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who has looked up from the roar of traffic 
and felt its presence like a whisper of 
peace, but must grieve thatits long career 
of beautiful service seems near its end. 
There is no building, new or old, in the 
whole city the exchange of which for a 
modern office building will bring so large 
a sense of loss from so many d.fferent 
points of view. It is a public treasure of 
incalculable worth which lovers of Boston 
will only reluctantly see yielded to the 
needs of the business world. 


Against the western shy 
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When the dramatic season of 1902-03 
is reviewed by thoughtful, conscientious 
seekers for plays and actors ministering 
to the intellectual and ethical in man, 
there will be not a few such who will 
assign first place to the performance 
of the fifteenth century morality play, 
Eyery-man, given in our largest cities 
and not a few of our college towns this 
winter, by the company representing the 
Elizabethan Stage Society of England. 
It is a play that many have felt free to 
see who do not frequent the theater, 
whether because of a conscientious gen- 
eral boycott of it or because of disgust 
with the dominant type of play. 

How much popular favor the projectors 
of this enterprise expected to win in this 
country it is not for 
the outsider to know, 
but the avidity with 
which the best people 
of the communities 
the company has vis- 
ited have gone to see 
the solemnizing spec- 
tacleis proof positive 
that good taste, dis- 
crimination and a 
serious purpose in 

‘life are not wholly 
lacking in a genera- 
tion that some are 
wont to call vulgar 
and frivolous; and 
the success won 
doubtless will lead to 
more renderings in 
this country of other 
of the medixval 
plays by interpreters 
selected by the same 
society of English 
scholars and lovers 
of the drama. 

Whether ap- 
proached from the 
standpoint of its 
tendency or its inter- 
pretation the play has been wholesome 
in its effect. On the side of purpose it 
has been powerful in conveying to high- 
placed and low-placed, learned and un- 
learned, the supremacy of character 
when Death summons Man to the life 
beyond, and it has revealed anew the 
comfort religion may give one as he fits 
himself or herself for the change of state. 

To aday and generation when, as some 
think, Death is losing its terrors, when 
Wealth is arrogant, when Beauty is put 
above Duty, the wsthetic above ethics, 
when Reason seems to supplant Faith 
and when Sensuality is rife, the play, to 
those who think thus, comes to teach that 
““Goodes, Strengthe, Beaute, Dyscrecyon 
and Fyve-wyttes” will not avail man at 
the last moment. And even though one 
be not so pessimistic as to the state of 
contemporary society, he may yet rejoice 
at any preachment, however set forth, 
that exalts the spiritual above the car- 
nal and the eternal above the ephem- 
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eral. Moreover, it is fine that a mes- 
sage should come saying that along with 
Good-dedes must go trust in God’s mercy 
as revealed in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ. To wayward Catholic and self- 
contained, proud Protestant it is hardly 
possible to see Every-man’s contrition 
before God, his final beatific joy in the 
penance he first shrunk from, without 
feeling deep emotion, or without know- 
ing anew or for the first time that 

Contrycyon it is, 

That getteth forgyvenes. 
However much one, by temperament, 
training or reflection, may have been 
weaned from reliance on the particular 
forms of expression in which Religion is 
symbolized in this play, he sees that the 


“0 Dethe thou comest when I had thee leest in mynde”’ 


abiding principles of spiritual growth, 
temporal and eternal, are disclosed in it. 

In fact, one of its most distinct and 
helpful messages is its revelation of the 
solidarity of mankind in all times and in 
all lands, of the constancy of human na- 
ture, of the fact that with the flight of 
time there is no fundamental change in 
it nor in ways and means of altering the 
worldling into an other-worldling. Con- 
sequently to the thoughtful and the 
thoughtless, the naive and the blasé, the 
mystic and the rationalist, the quaint 
medieval phraseology, the ecclesiastical 
and monastic habiliments, the ascetic and 
grotesque elements in the play, have all 
been forgotten in the presence of the 
Everlasting Human; and witnesses of it 
have been pierced, haunted, sobered, bet- 
tered, and saved—perchance. 

The interpretation of the play has been 
equally beneficent. The simplicity of the 
staging, the subordination of the players 
to their parts—no names of participants 
being given—the absence of all striving 
for effect through artifice, the sureness 
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of touch and refinement of taste, so that 
there might be the minimum of shock to 
those not used to seeing sacred things 
thus dealt with, and last but not least 
the acting of Every-man (Miss Mathison), 
for praise of which veteran critics of the 
drama have found their stock of superla- 
tives inadequate—all these have contribu- 
ted to make religious-minded spectators 
realize as never before the possibilities of 
getting Truth before the masses by the 
Drama, and have given the irreligious 
“an arrest of thought,’’ a sense of un- 
wonted awe and a deep realization of 
the brevity of life and the importance of 
right living. 

“Fools who came to scoff remain’d to 
pray.”’” When there has been levity at 
the opening of the 
performance, owing 
to the advent of 
strangely appareled 
medieval characters 
or at the entrance of 
Dethe in_ horrible 
realism—and such 
levity there was 
among the young 
and frivolous the 
night the play was 
given in the South 
End in Boston for 
the benefit of wage- 
earners —it has al- 
ways given way in 
a brief time to awe, 
flowing tears, bated 
breath, intense 
absorption in the de- 
velopment of the 
plot, and afterward 
—with many—that 
disinclination for 
small talk, or talk 
of any kind, which is 
natural when the 
lower depths have 
been stirred. “I 
have never come 
closer to the reality of the stage—to 
that reality of the stage which dismisses 
the stage; that is, to congruity,” said 
one not conventionally religious, after 
seeing it. ‘‘I was not aware of hours 
and persons and failures and successes 
and entities of a factitious civilization. 
I was only aware.of the soul. Yes, of 
one soul. And that soul my own. For 
Every-man was not Every-man. He was 
only my own soul keeping the last sacred 
appointment with itself.” 

Credit for the invention of the morali- 
ties or moral plays is due to the Norman 
trouveres. They differed from the mys- 
teries and miracle plays of the medieval 
religious drama in their allegorical char- 
acter, and, as their name implies, in their 
deeper ethical purpose, the virtues or 
vices, good and bad qualities, of man being 
personified. Then as now such exposition 
of truth won the commendation of some 
and the condemnation of others in the 
church. When and where approved of 
they reflected the belief of the party in 
the church which used them as a vehicle 
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Y : ae obey eae 
“ Aske God mercy, and he wyll graunte tr 
for instruction. Thus Every-man is as 
orthodox as Rome itself, while R. Wever’s 
Lusty Juventus, which came later in 
English dramatic evolution, is somewhat 
heterodox from the Roman Catholic point 
of view. 

The story of this play may be briefly 
told—it takes but one hundred minutes to 
render it—but to beappreciated in its dig- 
nity, simplicity and reverent spirit it 
should be read or seen. As announced 


Beery-man starts on his long journey 
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Whan with the scourge of penaunce man doth hym bynde. 


by a messenger, the play deals with ‘‘ The 
somonynge of Every-man.” 

For ye shall here, how our heven kynge 

Calleth Every-man toa generall rekenynge : 

God, no visible representation of whom 
appears, then speaks, lamenting the rejec- 
tion of his mercy by the multitude and 
the worldliness of men, and asserting the 
necessity of his doing justice. He there- 
fore summons Dethe, and instructs him 
to go to Hvery-man, acquainting him with 
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The oyle of forgyvenes than shall he fynde” 


the certainty that he must die sooner or 
later, and that he will have to give a 
reckoning. Dethe obeys, promising that 
he will 
Cruelly out serche bothe grete and small. 

Every-man, buoyant with hope, handsome, 
utterly content with the present, is visited 
by Dethe and acquainted with God’s 
kindly meant warning. Hvery-man vainly 
tries to bribe the grim messenger, and in 
due time is chastened and brought to 
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understand the peril 
he is in, his solitari- 
ness and the futility 
of resistance. 

He seeks for some 
one to bear him com- 
pany on the way to 
the grave and the 
judgment seat. He 
sounds Felawshyp, a 
former boon com- 
panion, who is pro- 
lifie with promises of 
succor and con- 
stancy, but recants 
when he finds the 
self-sacrifice in- 
volved and the peril 
before them. Hvery- 
man then turns to 
Kynrede for friends 
in need, and they too 
play him false. 

Lo, fayre wordes maketh 
fooles fayne ; 

They promyse and noth- 
ing wyll do certayne. 

He then turns with sure confidence to 
Goodes, his riches, and Goodes is repellent 
ana frank withal: 

I folowe no man in suche vyages, 

For, and I wente with the, 

Thou sholdes fare moche the worse for me: 

For bycause on me thou dyd set thy mynde, 

Thy rekenynge I have made blotted and blynde, 

That thyne accounte thou can not make truly ; 

And that hast thou for the love of me. 
The demoniacal, sardonic laugh with 
which Goodes turn from Every-man, con- 
fessing the while his glee at his plight, 
will long haunt those who heard it. 

In despair Every-man turns to Good- 
dedes, his sins having her sore bound, 
so that she is bedridden and well-nigh 
speechless. She consents to aid him, tem- 
porarily giving him in charge of her sister 
Knowlege, and Knowlege appears. She 
_ prescribes Confessyon, that ‘“‘clensynge 
ryvere” who dwelleth in the house of 
salvation. Confessyon, habited like a 
priest, appears, and Hvery-man seeks re- 
demption, professing full contrition. 
Penance is prescribed, and after a spirit- 
ual wrestle, wonderfully portrayed by 
the player, it is accepted, with conse- 
quent joy to EHvery-man and release to 


For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN - 


Topic, Feb. 15-21. Lessons from Ben-ha- 
dad’s defeat. 1 Kings 20: 12-20. (Temper- 
ance. ) 

The most obvious lesson is the handicap of 
drunkenness. No one who allows strong 
drink to inflame his passions, befuddle his 
reason and weaken his grip on himself and 
on affairs can succeed in any kind of battle, 
whether the weapons are arrows or guns or 
machinery or systems of education or meth- 
ods of work in behalf of the kingdom of God. 
Ahab found it an easy task to disperse the 
roistering, besotted Syrians. A drunkard or 
a drinking man cannot long compete with a 
man who keeps his nerve steady and his vi- 
sion clear. Complain as we may of the stress 
and strain of modern life, it has forced men 

to be sober. The improvement, for instance, 
in the type of traveling men is often noted. 
Railroads simply will not have in their em- 
ploy men who like to tipple every little while 
when on duty. It might doin the olden days 
for kings even to have their periodical sprees, 
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“In to thy handes, Lorde, my soule 1 commende” 


Good-dedes, who rises from her bed, joins 
Knowlege and from thenceforth never 
leaves the side of EHvery-man until he en- 
ters the grave. 

Then Dyscrecyon, Strengthe, Beaute and 
Fyve-Wyttes are introduced to EHvery- 
man, and vouched for by Good-dedes and 
Knowlege as friends who will journey 
on with him and never leave him, and 
pledges to this effect they solemnly give. 
Thereupon Hvery-man repairs to the priest 
for the sacrament and for extreme unc 
tion. 

Returning to view, and preparing fo: 
the grave, his announcement of his desti 
nation drives from him his whilom loyal 
friends, Strengthe, Beaute, Dyscrecyon and 
Fyve-Wyttes, Good-dedes and Knowlege 
remaining constant, and supporting 
Every-man on either side as they lead him 
to the grave, a happy, prepared soul, his 
last words being, ‘‘Into thy hands I com. 
mend my spirit.” 

After which an Aungell appears to de. 
clare the reckoning of Hvery-man to have 
been ‘‘crystall clere,” and then a Doctour 
appears to point the moral of the play, 
namely, the inconstancy of friends, the 


but a modern ruler who indulges overmuch 
in liquor is quickly put under ban. 


We see, too, that the drinking habit associ- 
ates itself with other vices. Ben-hadad waxed 
insolent as he quaffed draught after draught. 
Liquor tends to make men lustful, domineer- 
ing, arrogant, violent, brutal. The next thing 
you expect to hear about a man who comes 
reeling home from the saloon is that he has 
beaten his wife and scolded his children. The 
effect of intemperance on a man himself is 
bad enough, but he becomes also in many 
cases a sorrow to his friends, a disgrace to 
his family and a public nuisance, No single 


vice carries in its train a greater variety of 


evils than does intemperance. 


We ought to learn something also from 
Ahab’s victory. The Bible furnishes no bet- 
ter illustration of the power of righteous 
forces when once aroused. The limit of 
Ahab’s endurance was the starting point for 
his most splendid victory. Over and over 
again we see temperance people inert and 
cowed until some final insult awakens them 
and stings them into action. Then often to 
their surprise they find that the forces of 
evil can be routed much more easily than was 
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futility of physical 
and intellectual en- 
dowment, and the 
worth alone of right- 
eousness. Moreover, 
he says: 

For after dethe amendes 
may no man make ; 
For than mercy and pyte 
doth hym forsake ; 

If his rekenynge be not 
elene whan he doth 
come, 

God wyll saye—Ite, male- 
dicti, in ignew cter- 
num, 

Ruskin, in his 
Stones of Venice, 
states that exactly 
in proportion as the 
pride of life becomes 
more insolent the 
fearof death becomes 
moreservile. If it be 
true today, as some 
affirm, that material-_ 
ism is rampant, then 
according to Ruskin 
fear of death should be more intense 
than formerly. But such is not the tes- 
timony of clergymen or physicians, who, 
more than other men, see men and 
women start out on what Carlyle called 
“the Great Journey.” John Watson’s 
(Ian Maclaren) testimony is that dying 
men today are more concerned about the 
well-being in material things of those 
they leave behind than they are about 
their own fate—a state of mind that P. T. 
Forsyth has in mind when he says that 
“the modern difficulty is not death so 
much as pain.” 

How much of the altered attitude of 
men today toward death is to be wel- 
comed and how much deplored and to 
what it is due is not pertinent to this 
discussion. The fact is that it is not 
preached about as much as it used to be 
nor talked about nor written about. It is 
not an “‘other-worldly” epoch in thought 
or imagination. Now and again, how- 
ever, something happens to show that 
man is still responsive to didactic treat- 
ment of the problem. Such, the play of 
Every-man revived has proved by its ef- 
fect, upon most of those who have heard it. 


anticipated. Good people underestimate their 
capacity to clean up a community and to 
smite evil influences, but why should we wait 
until our modern Ben-hadads stain the fair 
name of our cities and towns and take the 
sweetness and the safety out of our common 
life? We ought to challenge them before 
they grow so insolent. Cambridge began to 
force the issue over a dozen years ago and 
has had a series of uninterrupted victories. 
Brockton has repeatedly shown its ability to 
keep the saloon out of a manufacturing city. 
Wherever good people will get together on 
some simple, plain issue they can accomplish 
wonders. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Feb. 8-14. The Holy Catholic Church. 
Whatisit? Eph.1: 22,23; 2: 19-22. Who are 
its members? Heb. 12: 22-24, What are their 
duties? Jobn 15: 14-17; Matt. 28: 18-20. How 
do I know that Iaminthe church? 1 Cor. 12: 3. 
[See prayer meeting editorial.] 


“-Tis deeds must win the prize,’’ unless 
they fall into a lawyer’s hands,—L. de V, 
Matthewman, 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Way, the Truth and the Life 


BY L. M. MONTGOMERY 


He is the Way. Through Him are all things good 

And pure and lovely found. Our feet will tread 

The paths of God’s divine beatitude 

If we by Him are led. 

To noblest thoughts and aspirations high, 

The calm, sweet strength of souls that watch and pray, 
To light and peace and joy that cannot die 

He is the Way. 


He is the Truth. The world has doubt and sin 
And to our seeking can no answer give, 

But we who know Him hold our souls within 
The grace by which we live. 

In Him are all things that the hungry heart 
Of human life can ask in age or youth; 

Who walks with Him is from the world apart, 
He is the Truth. 


He is the Life—a life that knows not death 

Or fear or darkness in this transient clay, 

But has its birth where God illumineth 

His own eternal day. 

Life whose unmeasured deeps of love profound 
Are never troubled by this dark world’s strife, 
Life whose surpassing bliss no thought can bound, 
He is that Life. 


He is their health in sickness, their strength in weak- 
ness, their ease in pain, their honor in reproach, their wealth 
in poverty, their friend in friendlessness, their habitation 
when harborless, their enlargement in bonds, the strength 
of their hearts and life of their life. O, He is a full Christ! 
and whatever excellences are scattered among all the 
creatures, do meet all in Him, and much more,—John Flavel. 


The Old Obedience 
A Reply to Mrs. Margaret Deland on the New Obedience 
By Mrs, A. D. T. Wuitrnry 


“The world moves.” Yes; but which world, and what 
way? There are so many worlds of life; in which are we, 
and from which do we take our estimates? There are 
streams and currents in the movements of the time, as there 
are in air and ocean; all depends upon what current we get 
into as to what we may encounter or whither we may be 
carried. 

Everybody isn’t everywhere, although it seems so at 
every turn. In the shops, the whole community of women 
crowds the counters; in the cars, the entire population is 
apparently bound with us on our particular line; all the 
people are at the fair, or the theater, or going to the Harvard 
game; it is difficult to think of the millions elsewhere, dif- 
ferently interested and employed. We have to remember 
always that we see, and are a part of, only a part; that the 
whole is a great thing, and holds much beyond our ken, 

Apply this in our outlook on society. All the girls are 
not swaggering on the streets; all the boys are not hanging 
about the pool rooms—whatever they are—I don’t know pre- 
cisely ; they haven’t all, even, got cigars in their mouths. 
The sort that convey such impressions are most in evidence ; 
we must go into quiet houses, into busy students’ rooms, into 
places where work is done, and arts and industries are 
learned, and innocent companionships are growing tranquilly 
into happy friendships, to find the girls and boys of a better 
and more hopeful monde. 

It is not to be denied that a class has sprung up in late 
years that once could not have existed on the same plane, It 
is true that loudness and coarseness and smartness have 
come to be affected and tolerated in a way that would have 
shocked and exasperated our grandmothers, and speedily been 
put beyond their social pale. This is what ‘personal liberty” 
has developed, in a certain line. The question is, Shall this 
class increase, and become dominant? Is it already distinc- 
tive, in a perilous sense, of our youth of today? Are the 
boys and girls who make its demonstration really what they 
are getting to be called—the boys and girls ‘‘of the period” ? 
Then the period must be to blame, and we had better find out 
how it has happened, what cause is at work, and try to put 
a full stop to it, which is the use of a period when enough has 
been set forth. 

Is the change in the “standards of youth,” or has it been 
in the standards set up in their sight and to their leading? 
Is all our society, is all our literature, is all the motive and 
struggle of the later time more or less responsible for this 
result in the generation rising in the midst of its atmosphere 
and influence? It seems as if it must be. A child does not 
come here to make a world; it comes into a world ready 
made, at least partially; perhaps at some critical point in 
the making. Ideals, standards, habits, aims, are in a certain 
shape already. The child finds them, and applies them as he 
understands them. 

* If to have a good time, to come into notice, te secure 
luxury, to be in a “swim,” is the object and pursuit, the 
young instinct will translate these things into its own igno- 
rant desire, and strive after them with its own immature 
experiment. Is it really more ignorant or immature than 
its example? The boy will smoke because his father and 
other men smoke, and he wants to be a man. The girl will 
dress and ‘‘swagger” undisguisedly because all around her she 
sees women making a motive of display and prominence and 
she does not yet comprehend the refinements of vanity, or 
the graceful covers to an ambition as cheap and yulgar as 
her own. The money scramble and the fashion scramble 
of the grown-up world reflects itself in the small gambler 


and the crude little forward flirt. 


Whatever may be said about personal liberty and evoly- 
ing one’s own ideal, and the obsoleteness of authority, we do, 
all of us, take law and knowledge very much “‘at secondhand,” 
else the world would not have gained in its long advance. 
It would be of no use for it to move if every new human 
being must break out a path for himself, make his own 
experiments and discoveries, suffer his own consequences, 
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and get wisdom just as he is perishing 
through his mistakes. We are bound 
to extend experience into influence. We 
are bound to live so that young lives may 
safely shape themselves after the law 
and spirit of our own. Law and spirit, 
not mere word and command. 

Authority is not gone. It has changed 
its ground. It conditions with higher 
demand. It refers to something abso- 
lute. The world, as it moves, learns to 


compel that it be based, consistently, 
upon a vital law of right. It must first, 
itself, be obedient; loyal to the truest, 
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sweetest, noblest, in thought, feeling, con- 
duct ; making these evident. Forces of 
life and character replace external com- 
pulsion with the strong pressure of per- 
sonality formed upon personality form- 
ing. Fathers and mothers have this to 
see to. 

Authority must be ‘‘under authority,” 
as was the Roman centurion ; as are our 
army generals today, who command bri- 
gades and divisions through being them- 
selves under command of our whole 
United States. 

The old obedience is what we want; al- 
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legiance to something above ourselves. 
open loyalty to divine command. We 
must translate into our lives again the 
archaic word ‘“‘duty’”’; the thing due to 
be done, not the thing waywardly chosen 
in a false individual freedom, manufac- 
turing its own righteousness. We must 
“walk before God” in the ‘old ways,” 
under the ever growing light—* the light 
of the living.” The generation in ad- 
vance must lead in this, if the following 
generation is to be subordinate to the 
best, and come of its own accord into 
the ‘‘glorious liberty ”’ of God’s children. 


a 


By Clara Dillingham Pierson, Author of Among the Pond People, Among the Night People, etc. 


Silvertip was sitting quietly upon the 
broad top rail of the fence one afternoon 
wishing that the sun would shine again. 
It had rained most of the time for three 
days and he did not like wet weather. 
He thought it was going to clear off, for 
the clouds had not sent any drops down 
since noon. He had stayed in the house 
so long that he was tired of it, and he 
was also watching a pair of Robins who 
had built a nest on one of the upstairs 
window ledges. 

Silvertip had been here only a short 
time when he saw Mr. White Cat from 
another house walking over to a house 
across the street. Miss Tabby Cat lived 
there and he knew that Mr. Tiger Cat 
was around somewhere. Mr. White Cat 
looked very cross. He was one of those 
people who are good-natured only when 
the sun is shining and they have every- 
thing they want, and this, you know, is 
-not the best sort of a person. 

“Um-hum !” said Silvertip to himself. 
**T think there will be a fight before long. 
I will watch.” 

He stood up and stretched himself care- 
fully and sat down the other way so as 
to see all that happened. Silvertip him- 
self never fought. He spent a great deal 
of time in making believe fight, and usu- 
ally entertained his Cat callers by glar- 
ing, spitting or even growling at them, 
but he never really clawed and bit. He 
did not care to have sore places all over 
him and he did not wish to get his ears 
chewed off. 

“T can get what I want without fight- 
ing for it, so why should I fight?” said 
he. 

He was a very good sort of Cat, and 
had never been really cross about any- 
thing except when the Little Boy came 
to live in the big house. Then he had 
been sulky for weeks and would not stay 
in the room with the Little Boy at all. 
He thought that if he made enough fuss 


(illustrated by J. W. Vawter) 


about it the Gentleman and the Lady 
would not let the Little Boy live there. 
When he found the Little Boy would 
stay anyway he stopped being cross. 
After a while he loved him too. 

No, Silvertip would not fight. But he 
very much liked to watch other Cats 
fight. Now he saw Miss Tabby sit quietly 
by the house across the street and right 
in front of the hole under the porch. She 
had her legs tucked beneath her, and her 
tail neatly folded around them. She 
looked as though she had found a small 
spot which was dry, and wanted to get 
all of herself on that. 

Just inside the open doorway of the 
barn sat Mr. Tiger Cat. He also 
had his legs tucked in and his tail 
folded around him. Mr. White 
Cat walked straight up to him 
and stood stiff-legged. Mr. Tiger 
Cat, who had just eaten a hearty 
meal and wanted an after-dinner 
nap, half opened his eyes and 
looked at him. Then he closed 
them again. 

This made Mr. White Cat more 
ill-natured still. He did not like 
to have people look at him and 
then shut their eyes. He began 
to switch his tail and stand his 
haironend. He decided to make 
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anyway. He cared 
all the more about it ny 
because Miss Tabby > 
was watching him.~, 
He had not noticed 2 
Silvertip. ‘‘Er-oo!” 
said he, drawing back 
his head and lower- 
ing his tail stiflly. 
“Did you say it was 
going to rain?”’ 

“T hardly think it 
will,”’ answered Mr. 
Tiger Cat, pleasantly. 


“You don’t think it will, hey?” asked 
Mr, White Cat. ‘Well, I say it will 
pour!” 

Mr. Tiger Cat slid his thin eyelids over 
his eyes. 

“Did you hear me?” asked Mr. White 
Cat, still standing in the same way. 

“‘Certainly,’’ answered the other. 

‘““Well, what do you say to that?” 
asked the White Cat, and now he began 
to stand straighter and hold his tail out 
behind. 

“JT am willing it should pour,” said Mr. 
Tiger Cat, beginning to uncover his eyes 
slowly. : 

“‘Oo-00! Youare?’ growled Mr. Whit 
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Cat. ‘You are, are you? Well, I am 
not!” 

There was no answer. You see Mr. 


Tiger Cat did not want to fight. He did 
not need to just then, and he never fought 
for the fun of it when his stomach was 
so full. He supposed he would have to 
in the end, for he knew that when a fel- 
low has really made up his mind to it, 
and is picking a quarrel, it has to end in 
that way. Atleast it has to endin that 
way when one is a Cat. If one is bigger 
and better, there are other ways of end- 
ing it. 


Mr. Tiger Cat knew all this, and yet 
he waited. ‘The longer I wait,” he 
thought, “‘the more I shall feel like it. 
My stomach will not be so full and I can 
fight better. He needn’t think he can 
come around and pick a quarrel and 
chew my ears when Miss Tabby is look- 
ingon. No, indeed !” 

You see Mr. Tiger Cat was also fond of 
Miss Tabby. 

“Er-roo!” said Mr. White Cat, straight- 
ening his legs until he stood very tall in- 
deed. ‘“Er-roo!”’ 


He had made himself so angry now 
that he could not talk in words at all. 
Mr. Tiger Cat sat still. ; 

‘*Er-row !” said Mr. White Cat, speak- 
“Er-row !” 


ing way down his throat. 
Mr. Tiger Cat sat still. 


; barn, hardly looking where he stepped 
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Silvertip became so excited that 
he could not stay longer on the fence. 
He dearly loved to see a good fight, 
you know, so he jumped quietly down 
without looking away from the barn 
door, and began walking softly to- 
ward it. He knew that when a Cat 
got to saying ‘‘Errow!” down in 
his throat, something was going to 
happen very soon. Silvertip did not 
know, however, exactly what it would 
be, because he did not see a couple 
of big dogs trotting down the street 
toward him. 

He crept nearer and nearer to the 


for fear of missing some of the fun. 
His pretty white paws 
got wet and dirty, but 
that did not matter 
now. Paws could be , 
licked clean at any aw 
time, Fights must be 
watched while they may 
be found. 

“Ra-ow!” said Mr. 
White Cat, giving a for- 
ward jump. 

“Pht!”’ answered Mr. 

Tiger Cat, standing stiffly on his hind 
feet and letting his front ones hang 
straight down. He was wide-awake 
now, and ready to teach Mr. White Cat 
a lesson in politeness. 

“* Bow-wow |’ said the Dogs just behind 
Silvertip. He might have run up a tree 
near by, but he had a bright idea. 

“T’ll do it!” he exclaimed. ‘‘The 
Little Boy says it is wicked to fight any- 
way.” Then he ran straight in through 
that open door and jumped to a high shelf 
in the barn. Hesaw Miss Tabby turn a 
summersault backward and crawl under 
the porch. 

Mr. Tiger Cat took a long jump to the 
sill of a high windew. Mr. White Cat 
did not seem to care at all whether it was 
going to pour or not. He sprang to the 
top round of a ladder. The Dogs frisked 
below, wagging their tails and talking to 
each other about the Cats. 

Mr. Tiger Cat, who was very well-bred 
and could always think of something 
polite to say, remarked to Silvertip, 

“Your call was quite an unexpected 
pleasure.” Hehad a smiling look around 
the mouth as he spoke. 

“Yes,” answered Silvertip, who liked 
a joke as well as anybody, unless it were 
a joke on himself alone. ‘‘ Yes, I found 
myself coming this way, and just ranin.” 

Then they both settled down comfort- 
ably where they were, tucking their feet 
under them and wrapping their tails 
around. Nobody said anything to the 
White Cat, who had no chance to sit 

|down, and, indeed, could hardly keep 
f from falling off the 
ladder. 

The Dogs frisked 
and tumbled in the 
barn for a while and 
hung around the foot 
of the ladder. They 
knew they could not 
get either of the 
others, but they had 
a happy hope that 
Mr. White Cat might 
fall. 

When at last the 
Dogs had gone, and 


Mr. White Cat had also sneaked away, 
Mr. Tiger Cat said, ‘Fighting is very 
wrong.” 

“Yes,”’ replied Silvertip, ‘very wrong 
indeed. But,” he added, ‘‘I’ll make be- 
lieve fight anybody.” 

So he jumped stiffly down and Mr Tiger 
Cat jumped stiffly down, and they glared 
and growled at each other all afternoon 
and never bit or even unsheathed a claw. 
They had a most delightful time, and 
Miss Tabby came out from under the 
porch and smiled on them both. She 
loved Cats who acted brave. 


Copyright, 1902, by Clara D. Pierson. 


Extremes 


A little boy once played so loud 

That the Thunder, up in a thunder-cloud, 
Said, “Since I can’t be heard, why, then 
T’ll never, never thunder again! ’’ 


And a little girl once kept so still 

That she heard a fly on the window sill 

Whisper and say to a lady bird, 

“*She’s the stillest child I ever heard!” 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Plant Berries for the Birds 


Last autumn, when a New York family 
was seated around the breakfast table, a 
young wood thrush flew into the dining- 
room through the open window. It was 
a straggler from a flock on its way South. 
Weary, hungry and faint with travel, it 
alighted on the frame of a picture, which, 
by a strange and beautiful coincidence, 
was one of Audubon’s old prints, Some 
branches of bright alder berries happily 
stood in a vase on the mantel below. 
Fear was instantly forgotten in the joy of 
feasting. After a hearty meal of the fa- 
miliar fruit, and deep draughts of water 
from a cup placed near the berries, the 
thrush departed as it came, but refreshed 
for its travels. If this denizen of the 
woods could forget its natural shyness 
under such unnatural conditions, how 
much more readily will invitations to 
feast be accepted al fresco?—Vrom Blanch- 
an's How to Attract Birds, 


‘ 
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The Literature of the Day 


Professor Fiske’s Last Essays 


These two. substantial and handsome 
yolumes * include the lectures with which 
Mr. Fiske was wont to delight and in- 
struct his audiences Eastand West. They 
are wonderfully vivid and interesting 
even without the spoken voice, and will 
stand as a record of the large service 
the author rendered in the education of 
Americans. This service was of incalcu- 
lable value in diffusing a well-propor- 
tioned sense of the value of their own 
history among the citizens of a too care- 
less nation. 

The first volume is historical and bio- 
graphical, containing material which was 
intended to be embodied in a history of 
the American people. Its approach is 
always that of a sympathetic sketch of 
some forthstanding character. Governor 
Hutchinson leads up to a study of the 
loyalists of the Revolution ; Charles Lee 
to the history of the army and its for- 
tunes; Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, 
Jackson and Webster to studies of the 
life and movement of the times in which 
they were active factors in the nation’s 
work. We lay down the volume with a 
strong sense of regret that a history 
planned on these lines and carried out 
with this interest and knowledge could 
not have been carried to its completion. 

The second yolume is more scattered in 
its interests, though American history 
plays a leading part with studies of the 
fall of New France, of the influence of 
the author’s native state, Connecticut, 
en the Federal Constitution and of the 
deeper significance of the Boston Tea 
Party. The remaining essays fall into 
the lines of Mr. Fiske’s other special in- 
terests, being studies and reminiscences 
of the leaders of the current scientific 
philosophy, with one essay on a theme of 
popular mythology. 

These essays are a real addition to the 
literature which every good American 
should read. Nor is the prescription a 
disagreeable one. The art of imparting 
instruction of the best sort agreeably and 
yet powerfully was carried to a high de- 
gree by the author, and his work is in the 
best sense entertaining as wellas author- 
itative. A lifelike portrait in color in- 
troduces the work. 


MISSIONS 

Old Time Student Volunteers, by H. Clay 

Trumbull. pp. 281. F. H. Revell Co. $1.00 net. 
The sub-title expresses its purpose exactly. 
In a series of brief chapters the author gives 
us his Memories of Missionaries. All the 
thirty-five named were in the field fifty years 
ago, and it gives the reader a strong sense of 
the brief duration of the foreign work to real- 
ize that a man still in his full working strength 
ean have met the pioneers like Adoniram 
Judson and Daniel Poor and Hiram Bing- 
ham. The book is readable throughout and 
contains much matter of high personal inter- 
est. Its concluding chapters are more general 
in character, one of them recording the re- 
markable careers of the sons of missionaries. 
7 yaluable addition to our missionary libra- 
ries. 

br Be arses, by by ree eS ses pp. 
Mr. Headland’s aectly a4 Chinese child life 
are wellknown. He has accomplished a good 


* Essays Historical and Literary, by John Fiske. 2 
yols. pp. 422,316. Macmillan Co. $4.00 net. 


work in delightful literary form in this book 
of sketches of a few of the native martyrs of 
the Boxer outbreak. His keen sense of 
humor and thorough knowledge of Chinese 
life serve him in good stead. It isa book for 
missionary libraries, Sunday school libraries 
and general reading ; clean cat, devout, enter- 
taining and of the highest interest to Chris- 
tians. 

Opportunities in the Path of the Great 


Physician, by Valeria Fullerton Penrose. pp. 
277. Westminster Press. $1.00 net. 


The story of medical missions is told in a 
manner to enlist the sympathy of every reader. 
The need for more hospitals and missionaries 
is strongly emphasized and the horrors of 
native medical practice are exposed. A chap- 
ter is devoted to each country, giving an ac- 
count of its first medical missionaries, men- 
tioning those who have followed and their 
equipment and ending with a summary of the 
work of the missionary societies of all denom- 
inations. The book is well indexed and has 
good maps. 

VERSE 

The Dancers, by Edith M. Thomas. pp. 93. 

Richard G. Badger. $1.50, 

From Miss Thomas the reader is always sure 
of beauty of expression and depth of thought. 
The opening poems are versions of old leg- 
ends, quite unhackneyed and well worth lin- 
gering over as Miss Thomas embodies them. 
The rest of the book takes up more general 
themes, treated with much poetic charm and 
insight. 

Kuloskap the Master, by Hon. Chas, G. Le- 


land, F. R.S. L., and John D. Prince, Ph.D. pp. 
370. Funk & Wagnalls. $2.00 net. 


The authors have gathered the mythic tales 
of the Algonquin tribesin Maine and the Mar- 
itime Provinces, rendering the most interest- 
ing of them in rhythmic English. Kuldskap is 
the nature divinity whose epos is still in the 
stage of disconnected tales, which, Mr. Leland 
tells us, might easily be woven into a con- 
nected epic. The sense of the legendary New 
England which is here brought to notice, 
with its local associations for many well- 
known places, is a distinct addition to our 
national consciousness. The renderings are 


_well done and often full of humor and pathos. 


The book will afford not only an opportunity 
of curious information, but also an enrich- 
ment of our literature and history. 

The Poetical Works of John Keats, edited 


with introduction and memoir by Walter S 
Scott. pp.632. Macmillan Co. $1.75 


The Hampstead edition, with a portrait in 
photogravure. Mr. George Sampson has re- 
vised Mr. Scott’s biographical and critical in- 
troduction and included the latest additions 
to our knowledge about the poet. With its 
handsome print and good editing it is an ad- 
mirable edition for the library. 

Whimlets, by S. Scott Stimson. Pictured by 


Clare V. Dwiggins. pp. 100. H. T. Coates & 
Co. 80Ocents net. 


Witty quatrains and clever pictures in a satir- 
ical vein. Itis not often that poet and artist 
so exactly complement and re-enforce each 
other. There is opportunity for almost as 
many laughs as there are pages in this pretty 
little book—espeeially if taken in congenial 
companionship. 

Sisters of Reparatrice, by Lucia Gray Swett. 

pp. 45. Lee & Shepard. 
The title poem, founded upon a true story of 
a prima donna who became a nun and at- 
tracted many worshipers to the ehapel of her 
convent until she was forbidden to sing, is 
perhaps most attractive in this book of poems. 
It is the human interest which holds the au- 
thor’s thought. She sings of old days in New 
England, of the boys at Phillips Exeter, of the 
old-fashioned girl—the girl of other days. 
And it is pleasant singing. 


HISTORY 

The Papal Monarchy, by Wm. aay, D.D. 

pp. 485. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.38 net, 
Belongs to the Story of the Nations series. 
Dr. Barry is an English Roman Catholic. He 
writes of the popes as secular rulers and 
heads ef a miniature state which was influ- 
ential and, it must be added, troublesome out 
of all proportion to its size. He follows the 


clew through the tangled maze of middle age 
history and has made an interesting and valu- 
able compend of a significant history. 


Fermentum Farina, or The Leaven of the 
Life, by Rev. J. Sanders Reed, D. D. 2 by bt 


Huggortond: Holbrook Co., Watertown, N. 
cents 
A table of dates arranged under captions de- 
scribing the different aspects of human prog- 
ress. Suggestive of the progress of Chris- 
tianity and of the social movement of the ages 
and useful for reference. 

Where American Independence Began, by 


Daniel Munro Wilson. pp. 289. Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00 net. 


Some people may be surprised to find this a 
history of the town of Quincy, Mass., but 
after reading of all the patriotic and famous 
men.and women who ecalled that place their 
home, they will never again be in doubt as to 
what was really the birthplace of American 
independence. Beginning with an account of 
two of its early and lawless inhabitants, the 
author takes up one strong Quincy character 
after another, giving us interesting biogra- 
phies and showing their influence on the 
world at large. The book is enriched by 
numerous excellent photographs. 

How Our Grandfathers Lived, selected and 

anna@tated by Albert Bushnell Hart and Annie B. 


Chapman: pp. 371. Macmillan Co. 60 cents 
net. 


The third volume in the series, Source Read- 
ers in American History, designed for use in 
grammar schools. It deals with manners and 
customs in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. By a variety of selections from 
writers of that period, the children are made 
acquainted with the life of the people and the 
development of the country. They have an 
opportunity to contrast their own school life 
with that of their grandparents; their present 
safety with the dangers of life on the frontier 
and the modern rapid methods of travel with 
the old-fashioned stagecoach, canal boat and 
sailing vessel. It is a book which will do 
much toward making the study of history en- 
joyable. 


FICTION 


A Week in a French head & House, by 
sreaie. Sartoris. pp. 221. acmillan Co. 
.50 net. 


Adelaide Sartoris was Adelaide Kemble, 
sister of Fanny Kemble, and until her mar- 
riage a famous singer. ‘These sketches of 
French country life were prepared for the 
Cornhill Magazine and first published twenty- 
five years ago. The characters are drawn 
with great spirit and stand out vividly. The 
engaging personality of the author speaks 
through the book. There is an interesting 
portrait, and two pictures by the late Lord 
Leighton. 

A Song of a Single Note, by Amelia E. Barr. 

pp. 330. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
Here love walks triumphant in the midst of 
the devastation of war. A picture is given, 
incidentally to the plot, of the condition of 
New York city during the occupancy of the 
British. The lack of fuel im the great man- 
sions, the constant suspicion of neighbors and 
the occasional hints of the plans of Washing- 
ton and his ragged army of patriots give fas- 
cinating glimpses of America’s most critical 
period. The story is smooth, flowing grace- 
fully along to a happy ending. 

Penruddock of the ait are Lambs, by Site 

uel H. Church. pp. 329. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.5 
A historical romance oe the ambitious ind 
in which a large number of the famous men 
of an age are made to appear. The author’s 
knowledge of history is much greater than 
his sense of artistic proportion. A genuine 
sense of humor would have erased as wildly 
improbable or impossibly stilted many pages 
of the book, 

The Tenth Commandment, by Marguerite L. 

Glentworth. pp.350. Lee & Shepard. 
A thoroughly disagreeable story without a 
single admirable character except the chil- 
dren, who figure prominently. The Bohemian 
life of artists, painters and musicians in New 
York and London is, we presume, fairly well 
presented and pathetic episodes are pictured 
with a skill and vividness that reveal possi- 
bilities of literary success on the part of the 
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author if she would only devote her gifts to 
worthier ends. A heartless mother, an un- 


Book 


Dr. N. D. Hillis says that no book he has 
read for many years has so moved him as 
Helen Keller’s autobicgraphy. 


Darrell o’ the Blessed Isles is the title of 
Irving Bacheller’s promised novel. He is 
also to bring out a book of poems, we under- 
stand. 


“ Alas for the profits of authorship!” says 
The New York Tribune. Bret Harte’s estate 
is valued at just $1,800. He died intestate at 
sixty-two. 

The able and sympathetic character sketch 
of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer which appears 
in the current Review of Reviews is contrib- 
uted by a member of our staff, Mr. George 
Perry Morris. 


A new edition in twenty-five volumes of 
the Expositor’s Bible will be brought out at 
onee by A. C. Armstrong & Son. The Pil- 
grim Press has arranged for the exclusive 
control] in the Congregational body. 


We regret that when we reviewed Professor 
Morse’s Glimpses of China and Chinese 
Homes it was credited by mistake to the 
Macmillan Co. Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. 
are the publishers of this interesting book. 


Miss Alice Caldwell Hegan, the author of 
Lovey Mary and Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, was married in December to Mr. Cale 
Young Rice. Her new book, Lovey Mary, 
will be issued under the name of Alice Hegan 
Rice. 


Howard Pyle, best known by his artistic 
iilustrations, has recently written for the 
Harpers a novel dealing with the second com- 
ing of Christ. It is said that Mr. Pyle treats 
the subject from a purely artistic and literary 
standpoint. 


William Morris’s ‘‘Red House” at Bexley 
eontains wall paintings by Burne-Jones, as 
well as beautiful stained-glass windows and 
furniture designed and executed under Mor- 
ris’s supervision. Yet it was sold recently 
for only $14,250. 


The last work done by the late Julian 
Ralph was a number of articles on American 
subjects for Harper’s Magazine. They will 
be published this year, the first appearing in 
the March issue under the title of The Ameri- 
ean Tyrol. Others describe a trip with a New 
England tin peddler and a visit to the remote 
“cabin” Kentuckians. 

Mark Twain is advertising in Harper’s 
Weekly for a copy of Mrs. Mary Baker @G. 
E/idy’s book, entitled Miscellaneous Writings. 
He gays her publishing agents refuse to sell it 
to him. Evidently the Christian Scientists 
don’t care for any more of his attacks upon 
the faith, but his third paper in the series 
appears in the February North American 
Review. ‘ 

Most interesting among Houghton & Miff- 
lin’s announcements are the long-promised 
biography of Channing by John W. Chad- 
wick, to be out in February; a new novel, 


entitled The Mannerings, by Alice Brown, 


author of Meadow Grass, and a story by 
©. Hanford Henderson. We have hitherto 
known Dr. Henderson as educationalist and 
philosopher, but we know that he has humor, 
a genial interest in human nature, as well as 
an original philosophy of life, and these qual- 
ities will doubtless be given full play in the 
new story, to be called John Percyfield: the 
Anatomy of Cheerfulness. 

The Macmillan Co. promises us during the 
spring new novels by James Lane Allen, 
Winston Churchill, Charles Major, William 
Stearns Davis and Nancy Huston Banks. 


_ Admirers of Stephen Phillips are looking 


forward to his new play, David and Bath- 


happy wife, and a weak clergyman are the 
central characters. 


Chat 


sheba. Other interesting items in Maemil- 
lan’s spring announcement are the new vol- 
umes in the English Men of Letters series. 
We note that G. K. Chesterton, the brilliant 
young essayist, will contribute the life of 
Browning. The Lowell biography is ‘to be 
by Henry van Dyke, Emerson by George E. 
Woodberry and Benjamin Franklin by Owen 
Wister. 


The two numbers of The Booklover’s Mag- 
azine before us as we write show that the 
new periodical is to be an al!-round magazine, 
and not, as one might naturally suppose, 
devoted exclusively to literary affairs. Its 
most noticeable features are its signed edito- 
rials, a lavish use of illustration, much of it 
in color, and a general air of up to date-ness. 
The strong point of the February number is 
its extended study of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
abundantly illustrated and made up of arti- 
cles contributed by his son, Edward W. Em- 
erson, Julian Hawthorne and others, The 
editors are evidently feeling their way as yet, 
and various modifications in the second num- 
ber suggest that their plans are still plastic. 


The February number of The Literary 
World is the first since it passed from the 
ownership of Messrs. E H. Hames & Co. 
into the hands of L. C. Page & Co. and Mr. 
Bliss Carman became its editor. It comes to 
us as an old friend, with form and typography 
unchanged. Mr. Carman contributes a signed 
literary article and poem, and several reviews 
bear the initials B. C. An interesting feature 
is the correspondence giving news from New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and London. 
Fature plans of the publishers are not yet 
matured, but they announce that their aim 
will be “to maintain the excellent reputation 
for fairness, thoroughness and dignity which 
The Literary World has always enjoyed, at 
the same time to improve and strengthen it.” . 


A copy of the New England Primer in the 
original edition and in good condition is one 
of the valuable books in the modern market. 
We noted the recent sale of one which the 
owner was fortunate enough to buy at the 
auction sale of household effects in an Ohio 
farmhouse and the note has brought us a 
flood of letters of inquiry. If any one has a 
similar copy of the original edition in perfect 
condition there will be little difficulty in find- 
ing a market for it. There were many edi- 
tions which grow successively less valuable 
and the book has more than once been re- 
printed in facsimile, the copies selling, we be- 
lieve, for about ten cents. If any one has this 
facsimile edition it had better be kept in the 
family library. In the rare case of the sur- 
vival of a copy in the original edition we con- 
gratulate the owner on the interest of his in- 
heritance. 


Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard has glad- 
dened the members of the Authors’ Club by 
the gift of his unique and valuable collection 
of autograph books and letters. Among the 
special treasures is a copy of Henri Cornelius 
Agrippa of the Vanitie and Uncertaintie of 
Arts and Sciences. Mr. Stoddard believes 
that this is Shakespeare’s Own copy, and 
points for proof to the nearly obliterated sig- 
nature on the title-page, which closely resem- 
bles the signature to the Second Folio. 
Another interesting book is John Keats’s 
copy of Aleman’s Guzman de Alfarache» 
with annotations in Keats’s own hand, and a 
pencil caricature, doubtless of his friend Hay- 
den. Stoddard’s sonnet, To the Immortal 
Memory of Keats, appears on the fly-leaf. 
There are also letters from Dickens, Carlyle, 
Browning, Hawthorne, Eugene Field and 
others, besides various original manuscripts. 

a. 


Recent Additions to the Congre- 
gational Library 


Agnosticism, by Robert Flint. 

America and the Great Epochs of History, by 
William J. Mann, ; 

Asiatic Russia (2 vols.), by George F. Wright. 

A Book of Meditations, by Edward H. Griggs. 

The Education of Christ, by William M. Ramsay. 

Excavations in Palestine, by Bliss and Mac- 
alister. 

New England and Its Neighbors, by Clifton John- 
son. 

Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, by 
A. H. Sayce. 

St. Augustine, by Joseph McCabe. 

Social Life in the Early Republic, by Anne H. 
Wharton. 

Social New York Under the Georges, by Esther 
Singleton. 

The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divina Commedia, 
by William T. Harris. 

Three Years’ War, by C. R. De Wet. 

Tebtunis Papyri, Part 1, by Grenfell, Hunt and 
Smyley. 

Waldo Genealogy (2 vols), by Waldo Lincoln. 

Waterville, Maine, by E. 0. Whittemore. 

Where American Independence Began, by D. M. 
Wilson. 44 

(Also a framed photcgraph of Hon. Rufus 8. 
Frost, presented by R. F. Greeley.) 


Mellin’s 
Food 


makes a food that 
is like mother’s 
milk. 


Send for a free sample of Me/'in’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Bostcn, Mass. 


Every bright housewife concedes: 
it’s everything that Silver needs. 


LECTRg 


SilverPolish 


SILICON 


A little ‘‘Silicon,” a little time and very lit- 
tle trouble, and your table or toilet Silver 
has the brilliancy of new ware—without a 
scratch or blemish. At grocers & druggists, 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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of Testimony” 


The Fundamental Characteristic of the Witness 


By Pror. EpwARpD I. BoswortH 


The Corinthian church in a letter to 
Paul had apparently expressed great sat- 
isfaction in the extent and variety of 
its so-called ‘‘gifts.”” Strangely enough, 
there had been some rivalry among the 
pessessors of these various gifts. One 
comparatively unimportant gift had been 
greatly overrated and cultivated to ex- 
ess, namely, the “ gift of tongues.”” This 
gift, according to the description of it 
given in 1 Cor. 14, seems to have resem- 
bled the experience, still prevalent in 
some parts of the Christian church, called 
“having the power.’”’ Paul speaks appre- 
ciatively of all these gifts and encourages 
the members of the church to desire the 
more essential ones, but proceeds to show 
them something that is better than all 
these special “‘ gifts,’ without which no 
gift has the slightest value, and which is 
attainable by every disciple, no matter 
how ‘‘ungifted”’ he may be [1 Cor. 12: 
26-81]. This that is so superior to all 
gifts is a ‘“‘way” of living called love. 
It is the ex-Pharisee, Rabbi Saul, to whom 
punctiliousness in the externalities of 
conduct had been everything, who exalts 
this state of heart in language whose 
simplicity and power no other except his 
Master has approached. 

1. Worthlessness of all spiritual gifts 
without love [1 Cor. 13: 1-3]. The substance 
of the thought will be best brought out 
by a paraphrase. [v.1] ‘‘If I were to 
have the gift of tongues you so admire, 
and were to exercise it, not simply as a 
man, but with all the emotional power of 
an angel, and had not the humane, lov- 
ing heart, | should accomplish no greater 
moral result by the exercise of my gift 
than if I were to clap brass cymbals in 
the faces of men. [yv. 2} Even though I 
had the gift of prophecy and were able to 
speak forth God’s message to man, or had 
insight into the hidden truths of God’s 

' mind, or skill in interpreting the Scrip- 
tures, or special power in prayer, if I did 
not really love people, I should be a moral 
zero.” (The “faith” alluded to here is 
evidently some special gift in prayer not 
possessed by all [cf. 1 Cor. 12: 9], and not 
to be confounded with the faith which is 

_ essential to salvation and abides forever.) 

fy. 8] “If I were to feed away all my 
property to the poor, or give my body to 
be burned as a loyal adherent of ortho- 
doxy, I should gain no advantage if I had 
not a loving heart.”’ 

2. Love characterized [vs. 4-7]. [v. 4] 
“Tove endures ill treatment without be- 
ing easily angered: it does not simply 
inactively let the offender alone; it is 
positively ‘kind’ to him. It does not 
‘envy,’ that is, it is not made uncomfort- 
able by the greater possessions, superior 
ability and success of another; it_is not 
sorry that these are not its own instead 
of another’s. On the other hand, the 
possessor of these advantages, if he have 
love, does not ‘ vaunt himself,’ or brag of 
the fact that they are his instead of an- 
‘other’s; neither, if he be too cultured to 
brag, is he ‘puffed up’ with a quiet sense 
of satisfaction in being superior to an- 
other. It is an unpleasant thought to 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 22. 
Text, 1 Cor. 13, 


him that there are others who have less 
property, ability, success or piety than 
he has. [vy. 5] He does not delight in do- 
ing ‘unseemly,’ eccentric things [e.¢., 
ef. 1 Cor. 1: 2-16]. Heis not chiefly inter- 
ested in ‘seeking his own’ rights, but 
looks out for the interests of others. He 
has not an irritable, touchy spirit that is 
easily ‘provoked.’ He does not ‘take 
account of evil,’ remembering every in- 
jury received and sullenly holding a 
grudge. [v.6] He does not delight in 
seeing wrong done to another person, 
but delights in every concrete triumph of 
righteousness and truth in the conduct 
of another. [v. 7] He ‘bears’ all injuries 
with self-control ; is quick to ‘believe all 
things’ good of others; he ‘hopes’ good 
things of others—does not say, when he 


hears that some one has gone wrong, . 


‘Well, it is what I always expected!’ 
He ‘endures’ opposition without being 
broken down by it.”’ 

3. Spiritual “gifts” temporary, but love 
eternal [vs. 8-13]. [v. 8] ‘Spiritual gifts 
are temporary and incident to an unde- 
veloped state of society. The time will 
come when all men will be so enlightened 
that there will be no need of the prophet’s 
special message. The ecstatic state of 
him who speaks with tongues will cease. 
‘Knowledge,’ or peculiar skill in inter- 
preting the Scriptures, will no longer be 
the special gift of any class. These gifts 
will all become antiquated, but love will 
never be out of date. [vs. 9, 10] Our present 
knowledge and views of God’s truth are 
very incomplete and fragmentary, so that 
there is need that we supplement each 
other’s deficiencies; but when the 
church shall have outgrown this period 
of imperfection and incompleteness there 
will be no longer need of these gifts. 
[v. 11] They are characteristic of the 
church’s childhood and will one day be 
outgrown and discarded. [y. 12] The 
views of the truth that we now have, in 
which many things seem insoluble riddles, 
when compared with the views we shall 
one day have are like the distorted image 
that one gets of another in a tarnished mir- 
ror compared with a face to face view. In 
the age of the coming kingdom we shall 
know truth and God with the clearness 
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of perception with which he now knows 
us. [v. 13] Faith, hope and love, unlike 
spiritual gifts, will never be outgrown. 
There will never be a time when we shall 
not have obedient faith in God and loving, 
trustful faith in each other ; never a time 
in the endless ages when there will not 
be something better yet ahead, something 
still to hope for; never a time when a 
man will not be able to exercise the 
highest faculty of his being—unselfish 
love. Loveis the greatest of these gifts 
because in it the others culminate. Faith 
reaches its fullest expression in the life 
of love, and hope has for its highest 
object simply some new manifestation 
of love.” These are the three essential 
characteristics of the ultimate civiliza- 
tion. Believing, hoping, loving men, 
under the direction and discipline of 
Jesus Christ, will carry the developing 
civilization of his kingdom out into the 
endless ages. 


When Luther, in his immense, manly 
way, swept off by a stroke of his hand 
the very notion of a debit and credit ac- 
count kept with individuals with the 
Almighty, he stretched the soul’s imagi- 
nation and saved theology from puerility. 
—Professor James. 
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VERY woman delights i® 

a well made and perfect- 

fitting tailor-made suit 

or skirt. This is exactly what 
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and most fashionable designs, 

and at such reasonable prices 
that you will be surprised. 

Our line of materials is 
larger than ever, and includes 
all the newest fabrics, such as 
mistrals, canvas weaves, 
etamines, etc.; also a splen- 
did assortment of staple ma- 
terials. 

Remember this—you take 
no risk in ordering from us 
because whatever does not 
please and fit may be re- 
turned promptly and your 
money will be refunded. 

We pay express 
charges everywhere. 
? Our Catalogue illustrates 
~> fashionable Suits, $8 up; 

Etamine Costumes, $12 up; 
stylish Skirts in the new 
French cut, $4 up; Rainy-day 
and Walking Skirts of splendid serviceable materials, 
$5 up; some entirely new things in Walking Suits, $10 up; 
jaunty Jackets of the new Spring coating fabrics, $6 up. 


Write today for our new Spring Catalogue and 
Samples; we will send them free by return mail. 
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VICTORY OVER DEATH 


When this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have 
put on immortality, then shall come to pass 
the saying that is written, Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. 


A living hope, living in death itself. 
The world dares say no more for its de- 
vice than, While I breathe I hope; but 
the children of God can add by virtue 
of this living hope, While I die I hope. 
Death, which cuts the sinews of all other 
hopes and turns men out of all other in- 
heritances, alone fulfills this hope and 
ends it in fruition; as a messenger sent 
to bring the children of God home to the 
possession of their inheritance.—Robert 
Leighton. 


Death is simply more of Christ.—J. 
Ritchie Smith. 


Heaven is not far, though far the sky 
Overarching earth and main; 
It takes not long to live and die, 
Die, revive and live again. 
—C. Rossetti. 


Think her not absent who is in sucha 
friend’s house. Is she lost to you who 
is found to Christ? Follow her, but 
envy her not; for indeed it is self-love 
in us that maketh us mourn for them 
that die in the Lord.—Samuel Rutherford. 


Take care of your life; the Lord will 
take care of your death.— Whitefield. 


There are times when even the most 
patient of us feel rather glad that we do 
not live forever. Respect our mortal 
tabernacle as we may and treat it ten- 
derly, as we ought to do, we may one day 
be not so very sorry to lay it down, not 
only with all its sins, but with its often 
infirmities.—Dinah Mulock Craik. 


Lord, if there be, as wise men spake, 
No death, but only fear of death, 

And when Thy temple seems to shake 
*Tis but the shaking of our breath,— 


Whether by day or night we see 
Clouds where Thy winds have driven none, 
Let unto us as unto Thee 
The darkness and the light be one. 
—Robert Underwood Johnson. 


There is no rational principle by which 
a man can die contented, but a trust in 
the mercy of God through the merits of 
Jesus Christ.—Samuel Johnson. 


Show us Thy glory, O God, and 
the power and majesty of Thine eter- 
nal years, that we may cease to think 
with such idolatry of life on earth. 
Show us Thy love in Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, that we may trust Thee 

fectly and be content to go where 

how shalt choose. Give us clear 
vision of our risen Lord to save us 
from all slavish fear of dying. When 
our flesh is weak, O make our spirits 
strong. When we are loath to give 
wp earthly hopes, help us to fix our 
iitestions on things above. And may 
our joyful assurance of the hidden 
things of the eternal life bear witness 
that our life is hid with Christ in 
God. And all the praise be Thine, 
our Heavenly Father, for earth’s op- 
portunities and the joy and service of 
the risen life. Amen- 
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Feb. 8, Sunday. Jdeal Marriage.—Matt. 5: 

27-32, 

Instead of studying this to find a limit of 
license, look at it to discover an ideal. There 
is no sentimentality ; there is nolaxity. Jesus 
brings us back to the pure heart, just as he 
did to the loving one. We may take it, if we 
will, as a warning against hasty or uncongen- 
jal marriages; but we may not take it as a 
justification for Dakota divorces. Here, too, 
we Christians must excel what others hold 
for righteousness. 


Feb. 9. The Law of Speech.—Matt. 5: 33-37. 

That was an age which confirmed everything 
by oaths because it had lost confidence in the 
honesty of men. Swearing for confirmation 
is a witness that our bare word is good for 
nothing—a mere cipher to which the digit of 
an ‘oath must be prefixed to give it worth. 
How different is Christ’s ideal for man. Is it 
possible to imagine citizens of the New Jeru- 
salem swearing that what they say is true, 
“* By the River of Life,” or ‘‘ By the throne of 
God?” 

Feb. 10. Loving Enemies,—Matt. 5: 38-47. 

The impossibility of this makes its power 
for testimony. Loving enemies is a conspicu- 
ous thing, it challenges attention asa sort of 
moral miracle. It is wholly opposite to mere 
indifference, positive, not negative. He who 
really loves could hate. The secret of it is 
that God loves the man you dislike. When 
you can fully master that thought, you will 
find hatred difficult. 


Feb. 11. The Law of Simplicity.—Matt. 5 

48; 6: 1-4. 

This follows after the ideal of perfection 
in the imitation of God. Christian service is 
not a dress parade of vanity. Oar motive ex- 
cludes self-praise. Notice the tense of the 
verb. ‘“ They have received their reward ;” 
they have nothing more to hope for. Those 
who are not thinking of rewards are the very 
ones for whom God provides them. Losing 
their life they gain it. 

Feb. 12. The Model Prayer.—Matt. 6: 5-15. 

The disciples asked for this, Luke tells us, 
when they found him praying. His enjoy- 
ment awakened their desire. The form of it 
is repeated here, as so many of his sayings 
were, in slightly varying form. Note how 
Jesus honored trust for daily bread, putting it 
between God’s glory and the forgiveness of 
sins. It belongs with the large thoughts of 
reverence which inspire the petitions which 
we are to ask for without conditions. Forgive- 
ness of sins is conditioned. It implies an 
attitude of will. Not even Fatherhood can 
forgive the unforgiving. Note that it is pa- 
raded and not social prayer which Christ con- 
demns. He promises to be present when two 
or three meet together in his name. This is 
the prayer of petition; the command of inter- 
cession is, ‘* Pray ye the Lord of the harvest 
that he send Jaborers into his harvest.” Im- 
mediately, when they had made that prayer 
their own, Jesus sent them. _ 


Feb. 13. True Fasting.—Matt. 6: 16-18. 

Fasting cheerfully—does that apply only to 
abstinence from food? or also from desirable 
and harmless things, from pleasure and from 
the luxury of grief, in the interest of efficient 
service? Both in giving and in giving up, the 
Lord loveth a cheerful giver. 


Feb. 14. Use of Property.—Matt. 6: 19-24. 

It will not seem strange that Jesus warns 
disciples against mammon worship if you 
have studied the history of the church or felt 
in your own experience how difficult it is to 
make a living and not put too high a value 
upon wealth. The love of money puts out the 
eyes of the spirit of man. Like a sufferer 
with the jaundice, it is only earth he sees, and 
earth all yellow with the hateful selfishness of 


gold. 


7 February 
The Tampa Church Trouble 


In The Congregationalist of Dec. 27 is a long 
article under the above caption. In justice to the 
Florida State Association and its committee, it 
should have brief answer. The association com- 
mittee desire to reply as follows: 

1, The introductory paragraph—for which, by the 
way, in justice to the ten men whose names are ap- 
pended to the article, it should be especially noted 
that they are not responsible and which they could 
not have approved—speaks twice of “ the churches 
of the Florida Association named by Rey. 8. F. 
Gale.” This is in accord with the persistent at- — 
tempt of Mr. Sprague and his chureh to make it 
appear that Mr. Gale, and he alone, is responsible 
for the action of the State Association in disfellow- 
shiping Mr. Sprague. Mr. Gale, by virtue of his 
office as registrar of the State Association, which 
office he has since resigned, was for a time a mem- 
ber of the committee which named five churches for 
the proposed council. It is due to Mr. Gale, as. 
wellas to the other members of the committee, to 
state that it was in no sense a one-man committee. 

2. The article apparently would convey the im- 
pression that “the only deviation” of the Tampa 
church from the recommendations of Hampden 
Association was insignificant and technical. There 
were several deviations, and they were important 
and fundamental. For example, Hampden recom- 
mended a “‘ mutual council,” in the calling of which 
they expected the Florida Association and the 
Tampa church to join. 

But the association committee was not permitted 
to have any part in drafting the letter missive, not 
even to sign it, and did not know whom the Tampa 
church was going toinvite. In fact the committee 
was not recognized as such. Further, the letters 
sent to the five churches we named were held at 
Tampa several days after they were voted and 
dated. We believe they were so held in order to 
prevent the association committee as long as possi- 
ble from knowing the contents of the letter. Until 
we learned the contents of the letter we fully ex- 
pected to attend the council if called. <A/fter get- 
ting copies of the letter the members of the com- 
mittee, when they came together, found themselves 
in perfect agreement, without any discussion, as to 
the advice we should give our churches. 

3. The introduction to the article mentions the 
fact that ‘‘the pastor and delegate from Beverly, 
Mass., made the long journey, only to learn at the 
end” that the council had failed. That was unfor- 
tunate, but as Dr. Byington and his delegate must 
have started on their “long journey ” several hours 
before any of the churches we had named had re- 
ceived their letters missive, we consider ourselves. 
absolved from responsibility for the fruitless trip. ¢ 

4. Another line is, “‘ However, they, with pastors 
and delegates of self-supporting (!) churches of 
Florida, met at the appointed time.” Of the three 
Florida churches represented in that meeting, one 
is receiving $300 per annum from the C, H. M.S... _ 
the second largest amount granted to any Florida 
ehureb. Another is “self-supporting” because 
when its membership became so depleted that, in- 
cluding the pastor’s family, there were only nine 
resident members, the home missionary committee 
no longer felt warranted in recommending aid. It 
has not held regular Sunday services the past year. 

5. Of the ten gentlemen signing the deliverance 
which presumes so completely to exonerate Mr. 
Sprague, not one has heard the story of the ag- 
grieved members of the Tampa church from their 
own lips. It is significant that, outside of the 
Tampa church, we can learn of no Christian man 
who has heard that story from those people who is 
upholding him—not one. 

E. L, RICHARDSON, Moderator. 
MASON NOBLE, Scribe. 
E. W. BUTLER, Registrar. 
Committee of State Association. © 
Lake Helen, Fla., Dec. 31, 1902. 


An Earlier Vested Choir 


In arecent article Shawmut Church, Boston, was 
said to have the first vested choir in our Congrega-__ 
tional churches ; but the First Trinitarian Church of 
Lowell, Mass., has a choir of 100 yoices under the 
care of Mrs. George F. Kenngott, which was neatly 
vested last October at the tenth anniversary of Mr. 
Kenngott’s installation, B. 


Who first invented work, and bound the free 
And holiday-rejoicing spirit down 


To that dry drudgery at the desk'sdead wood? 
—Chertes Zama. 
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From the City of Elms 


United Church, located on the central green, pros- 
pers and provides against future stringency by com- 
pleting an endowment fund of $20,000. The men’s 
lub has secured an average attendance of 500 at 
the Sunday evening service; but this is due largely 
to the high grade of imported speakers which have 
been employed. 

For the rapidly growing Sunday school of Dwight 
Place Church new and larger quarters are soon to 
be provided. Davenport is developing a new home 
department of the Sunday school and has an inter- 
esting Men’s League meeting on'week nights, which 
fraternizes somewhat with a similar body in the 
neighboring Episcopal church. 

At Pilgrim, the names of baptized children, by a 
new rule, are kept in a separate roll, and they at- 
tain full membership at their first communion. 
Large congregations of working men and their fam- 
ilies attend the evening services, which are usually 
ilustrated with the lantern. About 200 parishion- 
ers crowded into Howard Avenue’s parsonage last 
week on a wedding anniversary, and left $60 in 
gold. West Haven again enjoys the regular minis- 
trations of Rey. N. J. Squires, long laid aside with 
illness. 

The midwinter meeting of the Congregational 
Club at Grand Avenue Church was addressed by 
Dr. A J. Lyman on The Type of Coming Congrega- 
tionalism. Special musical features were added. 

An experiment tried in January was a union 
meeting of the two ministerial associations in the 
new Y. M. C. A. building, with lunch together. 
This building promises to be a convenient gather- 
ing place for representatives of many religious in- 
terests. Ww. J. M. 


The Hartford Ten-Mile Circuit 


By a unanimous vote of the First Ecclesiastical 
Society of Hartford, taken Jan. 23, this organiza- 
tion, more than 230 years old, transferred to First 
Church all its property and ceased to be. It has 
made an honorable record through its distinguished 
members—men prominent both in chureh and 
state. Thus another strand of the cord which 
binds the present with the seventeenth century 
has been severed. But the church of which the 
old society was only an appendage lives and 
thrives, with promise of great usefulness. 

An adult class, known as the Sunday Seminar, 
which has met at the home of its leader at the close 
of the morning service in Glastonbury, has arranged 
for a series of Sunday evening lectures on the gen- 
eral topic of The Broader Christian Education. 
Two of these will be given by Professor Pease of 
the Bible Normal College, on The Meaning of Edu- 
eation and The New Education in the Church. 
Professors Beardslee, Jacobus, Paton and Pratt of 
Hartford Seminary will follow with addresses on 
Education’s Universal Challenge, The New De- 
mands of a Broader Field, Old Testament Criticism 
and The Peculiar Field of the Adult Class. Pro- 
fessor Luther of Trinity College will speak on The 
New Relation Between Science and Theology, and 
Professor Sanders of Yale Seminary will conclude 
the series. The Glastonbury church has prac- 
tically wiped out its debt. 

A united and determined effort by the Wethers- 
field congregation has cleared off about a third of 
the chureh’s debt. A flourishing men’s club is a 
new feature in the life of this ancient church, 4H. 


A Friend of Homeless Children 


If eminence be measured by a long life of devo- 
tion to charitable work, one of Connecticut’s most 
eminent women parsed away in the death of Mrs. 
Virginia T. Smith, in Hartford, Jan.3. A native of 
- Bloomfield, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke, passionately 
fond of children, possessing great executive ability 
and a genius for leadership, she threw her whole 
soul into the work of a city missionary, to which 
office she was appointed in 1876 to succeed the 
saintly Father Hawley. Three years later she 
began her special work for the young along various 
experimental lines, among them evening classes for 
boys and girls, training classes for young women, a 
. free kindergarten—the first in the state—and The 
Sister Dora Soviety, a pioneer of working girls’ 
elubs. Such efforts, however, were only adjuncts 
of the broader missionary work which Mrs. Smith 
was doing, and which resulted in a vast increase of 


funds in aid of the poor, the erection of the fine 
City Mission Building and in other permanent foun- 
dations for the relief of human needs. But her 
greatest work, and that for which she will be 
longest remembered, was her efficient co-operation 
in the establishing of temporary homes in each 
county of the state for poor children who had been 
gathered into almshouses, many of them help- 
less cripples. This led her to collect funds for a 
$10,000 Home for Incurable Children, which she 
had the joy of seeing erected in Newington. An- 
other building has lately been added, which is nearly 
ready for. occupancy. This worthy institution is 
known as The Virginia T. Smith Home. When, in 
1893, a solid silver salver was presented to her in 
recognition of her service for the children of the 
state, it transpired that through her 1,450 home- 
less children had been given a chance for them- 
selves in the world. Since then, her efforts have 
been unremitting towards the same noble end; so 
that it may truly be said that thousands of poor and 
suffering little ones have had occasion to rise up 
and call her blessed. L. W. H. 


Meriden’s New Pastor 


Albert J. Lord, a native of Ellsworth, Me., a grad- 
uate of Bowdoin and Andover, served as pastor in 
Hartford, Vt., five and a half years; began service 
in Meriden, Ct., Dec. 1, 1902, and was installed as 
pastor Jan. 27,1903. These in brief are the facts 
of a life which began under the best of Christian 


influences. His public confession of Christ was 
made at the age of fourteen. During the year pre- 
vious to entering college he engaged with his pastor 
in evangelistic work, having charge of the music; 
and this was a large factor in his decision for the 
ministry. ‘ Another was the pastorate in Hartford, 
with its proximity to Dartmouth College. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man of Brooklyn, N. Y. Others who participated 
were Rev. Messrs. J. W. Cooper, D. D., F. W. Hodg- 
don of Orange, N. J.,a classmate of Mr. Lo-d’s, and 
Asher Anderson of Boston, pastor 1890-1901. 

The beautiful decorations and the tasteful colla- 
tion table indicated the hearty good will of the peo- 
ple. Both church and state are to be congratulated 
on the fact that this important pulpit has its “ in- 
stalled pastor and teacher.” J. 8. I, 


Two Centuries in Haddam 


A fine chapter in Congregational history is the 
book of two hundred years that the church at Had- 
dam has just issued. Mechanically it is a credit to 
even the De Vinne Press. As a historical study of 
local conditions and critical reproductions of old 
records It is worthy the great labor that ‘he pastor, 
Rev. E. E. Lewis, and Mr. Rollin U. Tyler have put 
on it. It is not only well done, but it was well worth 
the doing. This church gave to the world David 
Brainerd and Henry M. Field, and the original 
township gave as well, Drs. Joseph Harvey, Na- 
thaniel Emmons and Edward D. Griffin. The story 
of Eleazar May, who had the longest pastorate, was 
told at the 200th anniversary in 1900 by his great 
grandson, Dr. T. T. Munger. Dr. David Dudley 
Field held two pastorates in this church and was 
afterwards pastor in the daughter church at Hig- 
ganum. 

The book is much more than a mere record of the 
bicentennial celebration two years ago—it is an im- 


portant contribution to the history of Congregation- 
alism in Connecticut and to the history of town and 
state. It has cost the church and its friends a good 
deal of money, but the result justifies the expendi- 
ture. Would that more of our churches would take 
time to write history as well as make it, and so 
save much that otherwise would be lost to the 
ehurch of the future! R. 


Self-Reliant Swedes 


Among the large number of small but vigorous 
Swedish Congregational churches scattered through 
Connecticut is Bethany Clurch of New Britain, 
Rev. G. E. Pihl, pastor. It has enjoyed steady 
growth through the past few years. Despite revi- 
sion of rolls and other causes through which a large 
number of names have been dropped, the present 
membership is nearly 350. Besides paying all reg- 
ular expenses it has paid $5,000 toward the debt on 
church and parsonage and more has been pledged. 
All but about $500 of this has come from the people 
themselves, most of them hard-working wage-earn- 
ers of slender incomes. They own a valuable 
property and are a strong spiritual force among 
the 6,000 Swedes in New Britain. 

The little Swedish churches in Plainville and Bris- 
tol hive set a good example to weaker contiguous 
churches, having again united in calling a minister. 
Rev. A. G. Nyreen was installed by council at Bris- 
tol, Jan. 20. H.} OseTs 


Here and There 


Our Swedish churches are beginning to have an- 
niversaries. That of Middletown celebrated its 
tenth, Jan. 25, combining with it a missionary meet- 
ing. There was a great gathering of Swedish 
preachers and the local church received a splendid 
impetus. 

A Swedish work has been begun in Torrington. 
The services are held fortnightly in the French 
chureh and preachers come from Thomaston and 
Naugatuck. 

South Church, Middletown, had a feature at its 
annual meeting worthy of imitation. Prof. Willis- 
ton Walker of Yale Seminary gave an address upon 
Thomas Hooker, the Father of Congregationalism 
in Connecticut. 

Miss Lydia Hartig, who has been doing such de- 
voted and faithful work in North Norfolk under the 
direction and with the support of the Norfolk 
church, has been released with great reluctance 
that she may undertake a larger and more general 
service under the state Home Missionary Society. 
It is expected that she will organize work in neg- 
lected rural communities and get them in touch 
with the nearest church. The work at North Nor- 
folk will be kept up for the present by the people 
themselves and the pastor, Rev. W. F. Stearns. 

Dr. William J. Long, the fascinating nature writer 
and beloved pastor at Stamford, has tendered his 
resignation on account of ill health. He has been 
in Stamford four years. If he cannot continue to 
preach, we hope that his rest, which will surely 
take him to the woods, will give us more of those 
wonderful books which reveal so sympathetically 
the heart of nature. TO. Bs 


Northfield’s Pastor Resigns 


Dr. C. I. Scofield, seven years pastor at East North- 
field, Mass., has resigned on account of ill health. 
The church, while deeply regretting the cause, 
accepts the resignation. Dr. Scofield’s going away 
means far more than the departure of the pastor of 
the church. The 400 girls of Northfield Seminary 
belonged to his ‘‘parish,’’ the undenominational 
chureh at Mt. Hermon had him for its pastor, 
and he was president of the Northfield Bible Train- 
ing School. He was constantly in receipt of invita- 
tions to speak at conventions and other religious 
gatherings, and was a frequent contributor to the 
religious press. : 

Dr. Scofield is a Southerner, fought under Lee, 
rising from private to the rank of captain, after the 
war practiced law in Kansas, served in the legisla- 
ture, and was U. S. district attorney under Grant. 
He has held only three pastorates, the first two 
being Hyde Park Church, St. Louis, which he organ- 
ized, and First Church, Dallas, Tex. L. L. D. 
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The City Missionary Society 


Great Advance in Receipts and Work—a Remarkable Record 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
City Missionary Society of Boston, Rev. 
D. W. Waldron, the secretary, presented 
a special paper setting forth the great 
advance there has been in the work and 
in contributions the last thirty years as 
compared with the preceding thirty years. 
The statement follows and will be of in- 
terest to all friends of the City Mis- 
sionary Society, which, though entering 
on its eighty-seventh year, is manifesting 
the activities of youth: 

The period may naturally be divided 
into two parts, from 1848 to 1872 inclu- 
sive, and from 1873 to 1902 inclusive. 

During the first period the society en- 
listed 453 missionaries ; during the second 
period 641, an increase of 188. Theirnum- 
ber not only increased absolutely, but 
their efficiency relatively during the sec- 
ond period, for they made 1,524,527 visits 
during the second period as over against 
930,742 in the first period, a gain of more 
than half a million—593,785, to be exact. 
The number of families visited in 1843-72 
was 191,720; in 1873-1902 453,893, a gain 
during the second period of 262,173 more 
than the who!e number called upon during 
the first period. 

The visits to the sick have increased 
from 128,748 to 179,583. That there has 
not been a larger advance is not due to 
any lack of interest by the society, but 
to those altered conditions which have 
made it possible for the sick and injured 
to have that care by the city or by so- 
cieties established especially for such 
philanthropy, which in a measure re- 
lieves the churches and their agent, the 
City Missionary Society, from that form 
of visitation and aid which formerly was 
relatively more prominent. Of course 
there always will be those in need of aid 
and comfort who cannot be cared for by 
institutions, and whom it will be the 
duty and privilege of the missionaries 
to seek out. Nor shall they ever be re 
lieved from the ministrations after life 
has ended and the time has come for the 
religious rites which most covet, however 
far their friends have wandered from 
religion during life; and the table shows 
that in this part of the work the calls 
were more than doubled the last thirty 
years. 

Altered modes of doing Christian work 
account for oneitem of the table indi- 
cating a lessening of service. The dis- 
tribution of tracts and papers has fallen 
from 5,514,998 copies in the first period to 
4,383,864 in the second, a decreaseof 1,131- 
134 copies. It must be borne in mind 
that in most of the earlier period, mem- 
bers of the churches, sometimes to the 
number of more than 400, were enrolled 
under the direction of the society as tract 
distributors. There remains much im- 
portant work of this kind to be done now, 
and the missionaries do it thoroughly, not 
omitting to sow by the wayside, wherever 
there is a hungry soul, religious publica- 
tions for the most part in the form of 
papers rather than tracts and especially 
the Bible either in whole orin part. The 
record shows that in 1843-72 5,922 Bibles 
were distributed; in 1873-1902 8,183; in 


1843-72 6,278 New Testaments ; in 1873- 
1902 16,500, or an increase of 10,222. 

The society has always been a feeder 
of the churches in gathering children 
into its Sunday schools, inducing con- 
verts to join the church, and never ceas- 
ing to induce young and old to attend 
church on Sunday. Of those so won to 
church attendance there were § 665 in the 
first period, and 9,582 in the second ; while 
of children gathered into Sunday schools 
there has been a gain of 8,523 over the 
17,096 enlisted during the first period, or 
a total of 25,619. Of those who have united 
with the Congregational churches of Bos- 
ton upon confession of faith during the 
past twelve years, more than one-sixth 
have come from families under the 
care and instruction of our missionaries. 
Chapel and neighborhood meetings have 
risen from 42,863 to 56,232, and the conver- 
sions from 1,392 to 2,546, or nearly twice 
as many during the second as during the 
first period. While the society does not 
claim to be a church extension society in 
the usual acceptation of the term, but is 
a ‘‘ministry at large” to the poor, it is 
interesting to note that of the Congrega- 
tional churches and missions now in the 
city the origin of seven can be traced 
directly to the efforts of our missionaries 
—one church that was started by this 
society more than sixty years ago, an- 
other that has survived more than one 
generation, and five that have been 
planted during the past thirty years. 

Thus it will be seen that not a little 
of the chuich growth of the city must 
be directly traced to the work of this 
society. 

In the early days-of its work, after the 
society had been largely instrumental in 
establishing primary schools and before 
the state had truant officers and the 
public’s ideal with respect to compul- 
sory education hai been so firmly estab- 
lished, our missionaries had an honorable 
part in inducing parents and children to 
take advantage of the public school train- 
ing, and they still have it to do, but not 
as much as formerly. Other forces are 
at work, so that the second item of the 
table indicating decline of activity by 
the society has to do with this matter, 
and the greatly altered conditions are 
reflected in the figures : 4,668 in 1843-72; 
912 in 1878-1902. 

With respect to enlistment of people 
in the cause of temperance by the method 
of signing the pledge, the society’s record 
shows less modification in obedience to 
altered social conditions. While the ideal 
of moral suasion and the method of pledge 
signing have been lost sight of largely 
during the past thirty years, owing to 
greater reliance on abstinence insisted 
upon by employers of labor and for other 
reasons, our society’s agents nevertheless 
have kept on with the method of pledg- 
ing men and women, and have doubled 
the record of the first period during the 
second period—the totals being 2,076 as 
over against 4,624. 

In the number of persons furnished 
employment there has been a large gain, 
as well as in the distribution of pecuniary 


or temporary aid made possible by the 
larger force of workers and the enlarged 
income. 

Fifteen thousand, one hundred and sey- 
enty-seven persons as over against 5,539 
have been put in touch with employers, 
and thus have found places where with 
self-respect they might labor for their © 
own support. Aid has been given to 52,- 
912 families as over against 29.617 during 
the first period, a gain of 23,295; 264,350 
garments as over against 109699 have 
been given to the needy, and the increase 
in the number of times when aid has 
been rendered has grown from 105,934 to 
236,776—figures which indicate not only 
the growth of the poorer classes of the 
population of Boston but the measure of 
reliance on this agency of relief. No 
collaboration of statistics of this kind 
should fail to note the special service 
rendered by the society on Thanksgiving 
Day since 1878, since which time it hay- 
ing remembered no less than 25,672 fam- 
ilies; and since 1880 it has enlisted in 
the country vacation for city dwellers 
form of philanthropy, and in this way 
has helped 154,998 persons to a day’s out- 
ing or a visit in the country. 

The question arises, With what income 
has this almost uniform large increase of 
activity been brought to pass ? 

Greater wealth among the society’s con- 
tributing constituency has been reflected 
in larger donations, the sum received for 
support of missionary efforts rising from 
$234,713 during the first thirty years to 
$574,404, ora gain of $339,691 more than the 
whole amount that was raised in the first 
period ; for the relief of the poor from 
$73,965 to $203 897, or a gain of $129,431 ; 
while since 1878 the amount given, espe- 
cially in Thanksgiving and Christmas of- 
ferings, has amounted to $139,835, and the 
amount since 1880 given especially for 
the Summer Outing Work or Fresh Air 
Fund has amounted. to $237,536. In this 
connection it should be mentioned that 
the amount of bequests received have 
advanced from $8,024.99 in the thirty 
years from 1843-72 to $85,336.47 during 
the thirty years from 1878-1902. It is 
also worthy of mention that the society 
has been able to close each of the past 
twenty-seven years without a debt, and 
each of the past twenty years without 
making any special appeal for contribu- 
tions to prevent a debt. 

To put the financial facts in a more 
striking way, the income during the first 
thirty years for all purposes, missionary 
and charitable, was $308,678.88, and dur- 
ing the past thirty years it has been 
$1,155,174.08, a gain of $846,495.20 over the 
receipts during the preceding thirty years. 
This may be fairly interpreted we think, 
not only as an indication of the enlarged 
social interest and charitable purpose of 
Christians in our contributing territory 
and as well of the increased possessions of 
Christians along with other men during 
the marvelous increase of wealth of the 
country in the past generation, but it 
also can be said to reflect the interest 
and confidence of contributors in the 
City Missionary Society. 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


ALEXANDER, J. LAMBERT, Chicago Sem., to Malta, 
Ill. Accepts. 

BALDWIN, ARTHUR J., Shirland, Ill, to Provi- 
dence. Accepts. 

BASSETT, FRANKLIN H., Glyndon, Minn., to Oriska 
and Fingal, N. D. 

Bartrey, Gro. J., Farnam, Neb., accepts call to 
Walnut Grove, Minn., and is at work. 

Bourton, CHAS. E., St. Catherines, Ont., to Scot- 
land, Accepts. 

CALKINS, RAYMOND, Pilgrim Memorial Ch., Pitts- 
field, Mass., to Belleville Ave. Ch., Newark, N. J. 
Accepts. 

CAMPBELL, THOS., Chicago, to Tonicea, IIl., also to 
E. Chicago, Ind. Accepts the latter. 

CHILD, BERNARD V., Hart, Mich., to Lyme, 0. 
Accepts. Address, Bellevue. 

CHILDS, WM., Kalkaska, Mich., to add Spencer to 
his field. 

Conk, JOHN H.,to remain another year at Derby, 
Vt. 

EXTENCEH, GEO., withdraws acceptance of call to 
Hillsboro, N. D. 

~“GADSBY, GEO, Belpre, O., to add Center Belpre to 
his field. Accepts. 

“| OODHEART, SIMON F., declines call to remain a 
third year at Lowell, Vt. 

HJETLAND, JOHN H., to remain another year at 
Tyler, Minn. 

HoaG, CHAS. W. (Meth.), accepts call to Plymouth 
Ave. Ch., Oakland, Cal. 

Hotway, JOuN, Oberlin, O., to Freedom, for one 
year. Accepts, and is at work. 

JOHNSON, GEO. H., recently of John St. Ch., Low- 
ell, Mass., declines call to Franklin, N. H. 


MARTIN, JOHN L., Marietta and Nassau, Minn., to 


Edgerton. Accepts. % 

MERBILL, CHAS. C., to permanent pastorate with 
inereased salary at North Ch., Winchendon, Mass., 
where he has served for a year. 

MESERVE, ISAAC C., accepts call to Plymouth Ch., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

MurRpBY, THOS. F., recently of Greenfield, O., to 
Prentice, Wis. Accepts. 

“OLDS, ALPHONZO R., Whitman Eells Memorial, 
Bethel and Touchet Churches, Walla Walla, Wn., 
to Freewater and Ingle Chapel, Ore. Aecepts, 
beginning April 1. 

“OLMSTEAD, N, P., Ryno and Luzerne, Mich., to 
Alba. Accepts. 

OWENS, EDMUND, Mullan, Ida., accepts call to 
Cheney, Wn. 

PRATT, ARTHUR P., Berlin, Mass., to Third Ch., 
Chelsea. Accepts. 

RHULE, H. H., Knox College, to Avon, Ill. Ac- 
cepts. 

RocGeERsS, Rop’r W., Lake View Ch., Chicago, to 
Roberts, Ill. 

ROWLAND, JoHN H., Kaukauna, Wis., to Clinoton- 
ville. Accepts. 

SCHAEFFLE, JOHN F., Pico Heights Ch., Los 
Angeles, Cal., to Market St. Ch., Oakland. 

‘SHAFER, C. H., Bible Inst., Chicago, to Atlanta and 
Big Rock, Mich. Accepts. 

SmitH, J. LLOyp, Birnamwood, Eland and Norrie, 
Wis , to Brandon and Springvale. Declines. 

STEVENS, THOS. E., Gray’s Lake, Ill., to Central 
Park Ch., Chicago. 

THORPE, WALKER, Union Sem., to First Ch., Eliz- 

_ abeth, N. J. 

JJMSTED, OWEN, to the permanent pastorate at 
Trinidad, Col., where he bas served for two years. 

YEOMAN, J. HERBERT, Tewksbury, Mass., to Free 
Evangelical Ch., Providence, R. I. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


‘LORD, ALBERT J., i. Meriden, Ct., Jan. 27. Ser- 
mon, Rey. S. P. Cadman, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. P. Schauffler, C. H. Williams, J H. 
Grant, F. W. Hodgdon, Asher Anderson, R. A. 
Ashworth, J. W. Cooper, D. D. 


Resignations 


_ANDERSON, FRANK H., Plainview, Minn., to take 
effect Apr. 1. 

ASHMUN, EpDw. H., Weiser, Ida., because of ill 
health, to take effect Apr. 1. 

BAINTON, HENRY W., River Edge, N. J. 

BILLMAN, HOWARD, -Keene, N. H. 

-CHILDS, WM., Kalkaska, Mich., after four years’ 
service, but is requested to withdraw resignation. 

DYKE, THOS., Wibavx, Mont., to take effect May 
1, in order to study at Oberlin Sem. 

FARNHAM, ROLAND A., Guy’s Mills, Pa. 

Jump, HERBERT A., Hamilton, N. Y. 

MANN, WM. G., Warren Ch., Westbrook, Me., to 
take effect Apr. 1. Will engage in evangelistie 
work. 

“OLps, ALPHONZO R., Whitman Eells Memorial, 
Bethel and. Touchet Churches, Walla Walla, Wn. 

PRATT, ARTHUR P., Berlin, Mass., after a five- 
year pastorate. He goes to Jamaica for a month. 

ROBERTS, REVELL W., Lawrence and Hartford, 
Mich., to resume studies in Oberlin Sem. 

SCOFIELD, Cyrus I,, E. Northfield, Mass., because 
of prolonged ill health. 


Continued on page 212. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 9, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, The Louisiana Purchase as It 
Was and Is ; speaker, Rey. W. R. Wallace. 


TUSKEGEE NEGRO CONFERENOK, twelfth annual ses- 
sion, Tuskegee, Ala., Feb. 18, 19. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


MRS. RUTH A. DOANE SEARLE 


Mrs. Ruth A, Doane Séarle passed away be ghee) in 
Winchendon, Mass., Jan. 11, after an illness of ten 
weeks. She was the danghter of Artemas and Mercy 
Bates Brown, and was born in Phillipston, Mass., June 
13,1813. She wasa valued and very successful school 
teacher, having taught for over fifty years. Always in- 
terested in education and culture, she was pre-emi- 
nently a woman who kept abreast of the times in a 
marked degree. She united with the North Congrega- 
tional Church, May 5, 1850. 

Funeral services were held at the home of her daugh- 
ter-in-law, Mrs. James A. Doane, Lincoln Avenue, 
Wednesday, at 1 rp. 1, Rev. Charles C. Merrill offici- 
ating. 


MISS SARAH CUMMINGS 


Miss Cummings, who died in Worcester, Mass., Jan. 3, 
aged sixty-seven years, was anative of Maine anda gradu- 
ate of Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N. H. She wasa teacher 
for many years, but came to Worcester early in 1879 as 
city missionary of t e Central Church. For almost 
twenty-four years she served the church and commu- 
nity in that position with a most patient and self-sacri- 
ficing devotion, winning all-hearts by her Christlikeness 
of conduct and character. 
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Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs 
should properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, what lameness of the side 
and back, what yellowness of the skin, what 
constipation, bad taste in the mouth, sick 
headache, pimples and blotches and loss of 
courage tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Give these organs vigor and tone for the 
proper performance of their functions, and 
cure all their ordinary ailments. 


KENT LODG Central location 


Sunny rooms. Hot water heat. Fine bath. 
Mrs. DAVID N. SELLEG, East Northfield, Mass. 
Rey. J. Campbell Morgan will be in East Northfield, 
Feb. 17-27. 


Open all the Year 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


NOW COMPLETE 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE 


in 24 volumes 4x5 inches 


The Old Testament in 17 vols. 
The New Testament in 7 vols, 


Also an Introductory Volume on the Study of the Bible by the Bishop of Ripon 


Bee book edited with an elucidative and critical introduction and notes 

by a scholar who has made it his special study, Each book with rubri- 
cated title-page, and a photogravure frontispiece by a famous English artist 
of a painting by one of the old masters. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 


‘The publishers have spared no pains tomake 
the ‘Temple sible’ a vade-mecum for Bible stu- 
dents of all shades of belief, without concessions 
to any one school of thought or doctrine.” 


The 25 volumes in a_ polished 
hardwood case 


Lutheran Observer 

«We believe that the publication of the great- 
est monument of our literature—the English 
Bible—in this form will lead to a wider readin 
of it and to a fuller discovery of the things tha’ 
make it more than literature.” 
Cloth, 40c. net a yolume. Postage, 3c. Limp 
leather, 60c. net a velume. Postage, 3c. The 
setincase: Cloth, $11.00. Limp leather, $16.00 


Descriptive Circular on Application, Specimen copy on receipt of price 
Pp Pp ip 


Publishers — J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY — Philadelphia 


LOWEST YET 


ress. 


for last fall. 
year. 


We are whittling down the cost of chiffonieres each 
season. A reduction of $2 or $3 every year is good prog- 


Here is the same grade and style that you paid us $22 
And we have worked it down to $17.50 this 


It is one of the finer grades, made of quartered white 
oak with carved top and 16-inch circular mirror of plate 
glass. It has the long bow front. The entire interior finish 
is of bird’s.eye maple, varnished. The drawers are dust- 
proof and run on the Clapp patent, which insures their easy 
operation. Burnished brass trimmings. 


Paine Furniture Go. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS AND FURNITURE 
48 Canal St., Boston 


Steel casters. 
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Stated Supplies 


Lewis, Henry, of the Am. Tract Society, at River 
Edge, N. J., for a year from Feb. 1. 

SmirH, Epw. L., lona and Condon, 8. D., at Myron 
and Cresbard. 

WIiLcox, O., at Appleton and Correll, Minn. 

WILEY, HORACE 6&., at Claremont, Minn., in con- 
nection with Dodge Center. 


Dismissions 
BAINTON, HENRY W., River Edge, N. J., Jan. 23. 
DANFORTH, J. ROMEYN, High St. Ch., Auburn, Me., 
Jan. 29. 
Personals 


ADAMS, FRANK HAYNES, having left the Congre- 
gational ministry because of difficulties of theo- 
logical belief, affiliated with and preached for 
Unitarian churches for a time. <A council called 
by the First Ch., Walla Walla, Wn., Jan. 21, 
found on examination that his doctrinal views are 
and have been substantially in accord with those 
of Congregational churches, approved of his res- 
toration to our ministry and extended to him the 
fellowship of the churches, 

DAVIES, HOWELL, Johnstown, Pa., is writing a 
series of stories for The Cambrian, a monthly 
journal published in the interests of Cambro- 
Americans at Utica, N. Y. 

LovEJoy, GEO. E., and wife, recently entering 
upon work at Lawrence, Mass., were given $60 
= a farewell reception by the church in Pittsfield, 

a 

PARKER, EDWIN P., South Ch., Hartford, Ct., com- 
pleted, Jan. 11, his forty-third year of continuous 
service in that pastorate. 

SUTHERLAND, WARD T., on leaving Oxford, N. Y., 
for Wellsville, was given $150 by the men of the 
church, while Mrs. Sutherland received from the 
women several pieces of solid silverware. 

THWING, DEACON JOSEPH P., and wife, of the Old 
South Ch., Farmington, Me., observed the fiftieth 
anniversary of their marriage Jan. 16. For 48 
years Mr. Thwing has served in the diaconate of 
the churehes in New Sharon and Farmington. 
Pres. C, F. Thwing of Western Reserve is the eld- 
est son of Deacon Thwing and was present at the 
celebration. 

WARREN, HENRY E., a deacon in Shawmut Ch., 


Boston, has been made pastor’s assistant of that 
chureh. 


Increase of Salary 


BELANGER, J. ALPHONSE, Wells River, Vt., $200, 
BREED, REUBEN L., Menomonee, Wis., $200. 
DORLAND, CHESTER P., E. Los Angeles, Cal., 3300. 
HILL, JESSE, Medina, O., $200. 
JORDAN, ALBERT H., La Salle, Ill., 25 per cent. of 
present amount. 
OEHLER, FREDERIOK H., Wadena, Minn., $200. 
PHILLIPS, ELLSWORTH W., Hope Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., $100. 
SHELDON, F. M., Greeley, Col., $100. 
SmirTH, E. R., Farmington, Me., $50. 
WHITLEY, JoHN E., Penacook, N. H., $100. 
Woops, LAMBERT D., Taylor Ch., Seattle, Wn., 
$100. 
Material Improvements 


MEDINA, O. Fine new parsonage for Rey. Jesse 
Hill, entirely paid for. 

PENACOOK, N.H. New organ installed. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Central.—Plans accepted for 
enlarging and improving Sunday school room ata 
cost of about $10,00@, more than three-fourths of 
it in hand. 

WIBAUX, Mont. 


New edifice completed, at a 
cost of $1,250. 


Bequests 


FARMINGTON, N. H. From heirs of Miss M. E. 
Barker, to Missionary Society connected with 
Cong’l church, $500 ; to Ladies’ Aid Society, $100, 

HARTFORD, Cr. By willof the late JohnS, Welles: 
To Hartford Theological Seminary, for a fellow- 
ship, $13,000; to Yale Divinity School, for schol- 
arships, $12,000; to the A. M. A., the American 
Congregational Union, the C.8.S. and P. §. and 
the Auburndale, Mass., Home for Mission Chil- 
dren, $5,000, Hartford Seminary and the Hart- 
ford Hospital are residuary legatees. 


Pastoral Methods 


BROOKLINE, MASS., Leyden.—Rev. H. G. Hale ts 
holding, on Friday afternoons, a Pastor’s Class for 
instructing children in the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity. Topics are: God, The Way to 
God, Jesus Christ, The Bible, The Church, The 
Past and the Future. Mr. Hale previously sent a 
letter to the parents, asking their co-operation by 
encouraging the children to attend. . 


The Mother's Friend 


when nature’s supply fails,is Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. It is acow’s milk adapted to in- 
fants, according to the highest scientific methods. 
An infant fed on Eagle Brand will show a steady. 
gain in weight. 
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TuCSON, ARIz., First.—A series of lectures is being 
given on the book of Genesis. Full discussion 
has been invited and many have taken part. 
Mimeograph outlines of the,lectures are fur- 
nished. Attendance has been exceptionally large, 
and much interest has been awakened in Bible 
study. The results of modern critical study of 
Genesis have been presented under the general 
title, The Epic of Humanity. Rev. H. K. Booth is 
pastor. 


New or Unusual Features 


CLEVELAND, O., Pilgrim.—Sunday evening ad- 
dresses by specialists, on topics connected with 
great social needs. Two are The Care of Cleve- 
land’s Poor and The Juvenile Court. 

OAK PARK, ILu., Second.—Five Boys’ Clubs. A 
Pleasant Evening for Boys and Girls at the 
cburch, in general charge of pastor. Features 
are pictures, music, drawing, stereopticon. A 
boys’ and girls’ class of Regular Attendants, 
whose uames as they join are printed on church 
calendar, where also appears this suggested daily 
prayer for the class: “ Bless our church and help 
me to do what I can to show my love for it” 

PAWTUCKET, R. L., First.—An eight-page monthly, 
The Polished Arrow, edited by Rey. and Mrs. F. 
J. Goodwin. Edition of 800 copies has been 
contracted for. Subscription price, fifty cents. 
The first two numbers are very attractive. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Plymouth.—A revised and 
abridged form of admission for new members. 

TORRINGTON, Cr., Center.—An Evening with Phil- 
lips Brooks, under the auspices of the Endeavor 
Society; program based on articles in The Con- 
gregationalist of Jan. 3. 


American Board Appointments 


BLINKA, JOHANNA, Austin, Tex., to the Mexican 
Mission, with expectation that she will be located 
at Guadalajara. 

KEYES, OLENA May, Weiser, Ida., to the Marathi 
Mission, India, to be located at Sholapur. 

NorTON, SUSAN R., Lakeville, Ct., to the Eastern 
Turkey Mission, to be located at Van. 

WIESON, BERTHA, Brooklyn, N. Y., to the Eastern 
Turkey Mission, to be located at Harpoot. 
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Dyspepsia 
and other stomach troubles 


quickly relieved and in most cases 
surely cured by the use of 


Glycozoneé 


This scientific germicide is abso- 
lutely harmless; it subdues the 
inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach, and by re- 
moving the cause, effects a cure. 


Used and recommended by leading phy- 
sicians. Take no substitute and see that 
each bottle bears my signature. Trial size, 
$1.00, at druggists or by mail, from 


Ch. estate 


Dept. O., 57 Prince Street, New York. 
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CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 
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WATERVLIET, 


pits. Our at 

tractive designs are also durable, comfort- 
able and aid to better listening. Free cata- 
Lu logue. American School Furniture Company, 
gel Salesroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New Yor 
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Ea7 SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFHM OO. 
: Dept. E, Rochester, N, Y. 


Select two months’ tours. Personal 

escort; choice of routes; parties 250 
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—___! __ Rey. L. D. Temple, Flemington K, N. J. 


EUROPE & ORIENT 


22a Season. Limited 

Arrangements. Every 

Leisure in Sie Terms reaso 2. 
Address, Dr. and Mrs. H. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


and we will pay freight charges both ways. 


Write for the catalogue to-day. 


DEAL DIRECT 


Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and 
learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. Two profits 
are saved to you, Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 
We have the largest assortment, _. 
of buggies, surreys, phetons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles, a8 ig) 
well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America, 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, 
“Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS, 0. 
Western Office and Distributing House, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1903—the most superb and 


instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 


pages—7 


engravings—8 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 
To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 


ing liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who 
incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also send 


free of charge, our famous 


Cent ‘‘ Henderson "’ Collection of seeds, con- 


taining one packet each of Szweet Peas, Large Mixed Hybrids; Pansies, Giant Fancy Mixed; Asters, 


Giant Victoria Mixed; Big Boston Lettuce ; 
envelo 


, which, when emptied and returned, will be 


Early Ruby Tomato and Cardinal Radish, in a coupon 


accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 


order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amountof $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 837 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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Education 


Columbia University has induced Prof. 
Joseph John Thomson, for the last eighteen 
years professor of experimental physics at 
Cambridge University, Eng., to become head 
-of jthe department of physics at Columbia. 
He is“one of the highest authorities in theo- 
retical electricity. 


Extensive improvements are planned for 


the original Chautauqua. It has kept pace 
for thirty years with religious and educa- 
tional development till it has become both 
a summer city and a popular Christian uni- 
versity. It is said that plans have been ac- 
cepted for its gradual reconstruction at a cost 
of $3,000,000, its directors being hopeful that 
this large sum will be raised. Four new 
buildings are to be begun this season. 


Mt. Holyoke College observed Jan. 29 as its 
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Day of Prayer for Colleges. Half-hour serv- 
ices were held by the classes and the faculty 
preparatory to the morning meeting of the 
Y. W. C. A. In the afternoon Dr. W. M. 
Smith of Central Presbyterian Church, New 
York, made an address at Lasell Seminary; 
Dr. L. H. Dorchester of Newton Center made 
the address in the morning; the Y. P. S. C. E. 
led the afternoon service, and the evening was 
in charge of Rev. C. W. Holden of Dorchester. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


From Now 
to ) 
July 1, 1903 


EVERY WEEK 


Only 


50 


cents 


Old Gorgon 


Graham ° 


By the author of Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son. 
new series of papers in which Old Man Graham preaches the gospel 


This Life 
Story of a Self-Made Merchant, by George Horace Lorimer, will be 


A 
of good business and tells some of his characteristic stories. 
one of the features of coming issues of the magazine. The Letters 
from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son met with universal favor, and 
there is every reason to believe that the new series by the same author 
will be equally popular. In the new series old Graham tells the story 
of his own business career: how he began life as a farmer’s boy, worked 
his way to the front and became the biggest pork packer in the West. 


Try the NEW POST to July 


New features, more of them, greatly improved. A 
handsomely printed and beautifully illustrated weekly 
magazine. Established 175 years and circulating 
nearly half a million copies every week. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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In and Around New York 


Seven Years of Federation 


The New York Federation of Churches and 
Christian Workers had its seventh annual 
meeting in the Methodist buildiag two days 
last week, with a public evening meeting in 
Carnegie Hall. Different phases of Christian 
and social work were discussed by clergymen 
of several religious bodies and by city officials. 
Mr. William Williams, commissioner of immi- 
gration, told of the change in the character of 
immigrants, saying that since 1893 the majority 
have come from eastern and southeastern 
Europe and represented a class of people not 
nearly so homogeneous with Americans as 
were those from northwestern Europe, who 
formerly made up the larger part of the immi- 
grants. These went to the farming countries 
of the Northwest, while later immigrants are 
prone to stay in Eastern cities. Mr. Robert 
W. DeForest, tenement house commissioner, 
told of the work of the commission in compell- 
ing the observance of laws relating to tene- 
ment dwellings. Much of one session was 
devoted to the Raines excise law, pastors from 
different sections of Manhattan and Brooklyn 
denouncing its deplorable effect in their 
localities. 


Dr. Cuyler on Revivals 


This venerable Brooklyn minister spoke at 
the Presbyterian evangelistic meeting last 
week, and while he did not exactly criticise 
the methods of the General Assembly’s evan- 
gelistic committee, the general inference was 
that he was not in perfect sympathy with 
them. He appealed to pastors and church 
members to work for the conversion of those 
who came within their influence, regardless 
of the efforts of evangelists and general com- 
mittees. He never knew of a revival pre- 
dicted in advance, and recommended that 
pastors get to work personally and by mail, 
sowing their own seed and reaping their own 
harvest. None of the revivals which he had 
known of in past years came through the ef- 
forts of a committee, but started spontane- 
ously, usually in some prayer meeting. Dr. 
Cuyler says that he did not have in mind the 
General Assembly’s committee, but was sim- 
ply giving pastors the results of his experi- 
ence. 


Church Extension 


The annual meeting of this society for the 
metropolitan district was held last week in 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, Dr. 
McLeod presiding, Mr. Chase, the secretary, 
told of the policy of the society to confine its 
work to one church at a time, and said that 
North New York is to be helped until it has 
its new building and is on a firm financial) 
basis. Next come Brooklyn Hills and Park 
Church, Brooklyn. Dr. Lyman spoke of the 
work in general and Mr. Kephart of the work 
at North New York. Mr. Shelton, who begins 
his work as superintendent of the society 
Feb. 1, was introduced. 


Tirs. Eastman at the Brooklyn Club 


At the Congregational Club last week Mrs. 
Annis Ford Eastman of Elmira spoke on 
Woman in Church and State. She made some 
statements that her hearers were in doubt 
whether to take seriously or not. After argu- 
ing in favor of the pastoral relation being 
taken by woman as well as man, she said that 
the ministry is rapidly becoming the most 
undesirable of callings for men. Reasons 
given were that the minister is the slave of 
his board of trustees or vestry, that to suc- 
ceed he has to adopt the methods of the moun- 
tebank or buffoon, that church work is only 
another name for getting money by underhand 
means, that a minister is ground between the 
sectarian system of doctrine and the demands 
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of modern scholarship, that he is not secure 
in his position and has insufficient salary, and 
that the time limit of the profession is at 
most fifteen or twenty years. Mrs. Eastman 
was apparently in earnest, but most of the 
ministers present think that she did not intend 
to be taken literally. 


Manhattan Association 


The midwinter meeting proved one of the 
largest and best in many years. Seven new 
members were received, making eighty-nine. 
The moderator is Rev. H. M. Brown of Christ 
Church, Mt. Hope, and the secretary, Rev. 
S. H. Cox of Bethany Chapel. An amend- 
ment to the constitution was made, relating 
to the licensure of candidates. It provides 
that seminary certificates as to proficiency in 
Hebrew, Greek and ecclesiastical history will | 
be accepted in lieu of examination in open 
session by the association. Hereafter in 
examination emphasis will be put on Congre- 
gational polity and Congregational church 
history. Bible study as adapted to parochial 
work was the theme for discussion, timely 
because of the approaching convention in 
Chicago. Rev. Messrs. Gordon, Smith, Street, 
MacColl and Professor Sanders of Yale par- 
ticipated. The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the association is to be celebrated in April. 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, the only charter 
member now belonging, is to be asked to 
read a paper. Mr. Cox, after a serious illness 
of some weeks, preached last Sunday for the 
first time, CH, A. 


Among the Seminaries 
ANDOVER 


At the opening of the second semester, Prof. G. F. 
Moore lectured upon The Laws of Hammurabi. 
Dr. 0. H. Gates begins an elective course on Prac- 
tical Interpretation. Professor Platner begins an- 
other on Introduction to the Study of Religion. 
Dr. Arnold finishes next week a striking series of 
lectures upon Old Testament Introduction. Pres. 
W. F. Slocum, LL. D,, will soon begin the South- 
worth lectures upon Congregational Polity and 
Organized Work. His special topic is The Chris- 
tian Evolution of the West. The lecturer upon 
this foundation for next year, just announced, will 
be Pres. E. D. Eaton, D.D., of Beloit College. 
Within the last month addresses upon practical 
topics have been delivered before the Society of 
Inquiry by Rey. 0. 8S. Davis, Ph.D., of Newton- 
ville; Rev. C. H. Richards; D.D., of Philadelphia 
and Rey. E. Winchester Donald, D D., of Boston. 

The seminary pulpit is occasionally occupied by 
ministers of note, who thus supplement the work 
of the professors who are the regular pastors. 
Appointees who have served this year are Rey. 


Continued on page 215. 
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A Priceless Book Sent Free 
For the Asking. 


Cured Without Cutting, Danger or De- 
tention From Work, by a Simple 
Home Remedy. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief 
and never fails to cure every form of this 
most troublesome disease. For sale by 
all druggists at 50c. a package. Thou- 
sands have been quickly cured. Ask your 
druggist for a package of Pyramid Pile 
Cure, or write for our little book which 
tells all about the cause and cure of piles. 
Write your name and address plainly on a 
postal card, mail to the Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich., and you will receive the 
book by return mail. 
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CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
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Armour 
| Institute . 
of 
Technology 


Main Building, Armour 
Institute of Technology. 


COURSES IN 


Electrical, Mechanical, Locomotive, Station- 
ary, Marine and Sanitary Engineering; Navi- 
gation; Architecture; Mechanical and Per- 
spective drawing ; Sheet-Metal Work; Textile 
Manufacturing. Also 40 Short Special Engi- 
neering Courses. 

In addition to their regular instruction 
papers, students in full Engineering courses 
are furnished a Technical Reference Library 
(in 10 volumes) as a help in their studies. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Armour Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal) 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social] condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
raya the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Priend and 
ave Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 


RESOLUTIONS OF SYMPATHY. Whereas, In the ir 
serutable Providence of God our sister Congregationa! 
church at Lund’s Corner has just suffered a severe affiic” 
tion in the loss by death of her beloved pastor, Rey- 
H. B. Dyer, and 

Whereas, Our deceased brother leayes a widow and 
three children to mourn his loss, therefore be it 

Resolved, First, that we, the members of this North 
Congregational Church of New Bedford and the congre- 
gation statedly worshiping with us, hereby express our 
ee sympathy for our sister church in her bereave- 
ment; 

Resolved, Second, that we tender our heartfelt con- 
dolence to the young widow, who thus early in life is 
called within the gates of Gethsemane, and pray that 
the peace of God which passeth understanding may fill 
her heart and that the ibe 7 Arms may draw her 
and her little ones to the heart of God; 

Resolved, Third, that a com of these resolutions be 
sent to our sister church, to the widow and to the press, 
and that a copy also be spread upon our own records. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this headi rot exceeding five lines (aight 
words to the line), cost pars oe Fr Siity conti alah insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per i \ 


Wanted, the six numbers of the Berean Picture Roi! 
covering the life of Christ, published by Harris, Jones 
& Mo. about five years ago. A. P. Granger, daigua, 


The undersigned desires to correspond with some 
individual, church or society who will help eqelp a mis- 
sionary for Christian work among the mining and lumber 
eompece western Montana. Rev. J. A. Barnes, Missoula 

ontana. : 


A ek a mn obliged to the a ye his parish, on 
account of filness, has recovered his health, and would 
like to correspond with church committee a * 
supply or a pastor. Has supplied some of the leading 
pe pits in the United States and held pastorates. 
n good and regular ce Is not from the 
Seminary, neither has he aray air. Address “ Ready" 5, 
The Congregationaltst, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 


CHEAPER EACH YEAR.—It |s astonishing what 
reductions in prices are effected each year in house- 
hold furniture. Take the single ilustrationof chif- 
fonieres. At the Paine furniture warerooms in 
this city they bave made a reduction of from §2 to 
$5 on nearly every grade of chiffoniere from the 
price of last year, It is a great saving for those 
who are purchasing this season. 


: BOSTON. 
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Among the Seminaries 
(Continued from page 214.] 


Drs. J. P. Jones, Washington Gladden, F. G. Pea- 
body, C. H. Richards, and Pres. W. J. Tucker, D. D. 
Dr. Tucker’s able sermon of Jan 25 was upon the 
Moral Initiative. 

By far the most noteworthy fact is the election by 
the trustees, subject to confirmat on by she visitors, 
at their meeting last week, of an incumbent for the 
Hitchcock professorship of Hebrew, succeeding 
Prof. George F. Moore. He is William R. Arnold, 
Ph. D., of New York city, a graduate of Union Semi- 
nary, and is pronounced by Prof. Francis Brown 
and by Prof. Richard Gottheil to be the most bril- 
liant Semitic scholar of his age in Ameiica. Dr. 
Gates is also to continue his work, thus strengthen- 
ing adequately this department. oO. 


HARTFORD 


The students have seen a great deal of Dr. W. 
Douglas Mackenzie during the past month, but none 
too much. Last year our Dr. M. W. Jacobus gave 
a course of lectures on exegesis at Chicago Semi- 
nary. This year Professor Mackenzie comes to us 
from Chicago and presents great truths of the 
Christian faith. It is a splendid spirit of brother- 
hood between the seminaries which thus prompts 
each to minister to the other, and unites all more 
firmly in a common service. Dr. Mackenzie gave 
forty lectures on ( bristology and Soteriology. The 
scholarship and the spirit of the man, his keen in- 
sight into truth and his forcible presentation im- 
pressed every listener, From the standpoint of a 
son of South Africa, he one evening entertained us 
with an account of events which have led up to the 
present situation in that interesting corner of the 
world. Ata dinner given him by the students, Rey. 
R. H. Potter and Dr. Jacobus spoke appreciatively 
of their friend, and a man from each class expressed 
the students’ indebtedaoess for the doctor’s visit. 
The latter gracefully responded to words which 
seemed overwhelming. 

The attention given to missions appears in a 
thorough covering of the various fields in lecture 
courses by the faculty, in the introduction of special 
courses and lectures from outside on matters of 
general missionary policy as well as on topics more 
specific, including International Law, Medical In- 
struction, Cartography, Business Methodsin Mission 
Work and the privileges of lectures to nurses at 
the City Hospital. A lively interest among the 
students is evidenced by the fact that nearly thirty 
per cent. of those in attendance are volunteers or 
are contemplating work in mission lands. 

Rey. Courtney H. Fenn, a missionary to China 
under the Presbyterian Board, now traveling for 
the Student Volunteer Movement, has been holding 
meetings for several days. 

Under the direct supervision of the American 
Boaid, a number of students have been preparing 
themselves for definite deputation work in the 
vicinity. Circulars are sent out from the Board 
rooms to the pastors of these churches presenting 
the outline of a campaign which consists of a series 
of meetings and interviews over Sunday, with the 
definite purpose of leading each church to some 
distinct advance in missionary activity. The pas- 
tor is urged to invite a deputation of two men to 
visit his church and with him labor toward a fuller 
participation on the part of hi3 people in prayer 
and labor for mission fields. 

The Day of Prayer for Colleges was observed by 

- special meetings. In the morning the graduates 
of the various colleg2s met in groups, each group to 
pray for the spiritual awakening of its own college. 
A general meeting followed, under the direction of 
the committee of public relations. About a dozen 
colleges were represented by graduates, who briefly 
stated the situation and need along religious lines 
in their respective institutions. In the afternoon 
Dr. H. P. Dewey of Pilgrim Church, Brooklyn, ad- 
dressed a large gathering of students and friends. 
Careful data are being collected from 130 colleges 
relative to the work of their Y. M. C. A.’s, the num- 
ber of men going into the ministry and into mis- 
sionary work, with statements regarding the gen- 
eral religious atmosphere of these institutions. It 
is hoped, by doing this from year to year, to gain 
some indication of the contribution of colleges to 
the needs of the Christian ministry. A complete 
record shows that the names of thirty-two new stu- 
dents appear on the roll this year. W. B.S. 
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It is the most luxurious train on the American Continent. 
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Flowers 
are Blooming 
In California 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 
649 > 2 


Its a little hard to realize that right 
now, while we are burning up our coal 
pile trying to keep warm, the flowers are 
blooming and the fruits are ripening and 
the birds are singing in California. Why 
not go out there fora few weeks? The 
trip is very inexpensive-a double berth 
in our modern tourist sleeping cars Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles only costs $6.00, 
Our “Personally Conducted” parties | 
leave Chicago and St. Louis every week- 
find out about them. Write me for 
particulars TO-DAY. There is no more 
comfortable, interesting and inexpensive 
way of going to the Coast. 
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Across the Canadian Border 


Congregational Circles 


Missionary work is carried on with vigor, 
and Evangelist Margrett reports good success 
in evangelism. The college has also been spe- 
cially helped by a course of lectures from the 
Rey. John Morton of Hamilton, one of Can- 
ada’s strongest theologians. 


Church Unions 


Progress has already been made, as seen in 
the union of the different branches of Presby- 
terians and Methodists. Interest is revived 
by the Montreal Witness, which has opened 
its columns to a free and lengthy discussion 
of the subject. A practical result is the for- 
mation of a Church Union Society to further 
the movement. 


Journalistic Changes 


In Toronto two important ones are an- 
nounced. Mr. J. S. Willison, who has been 
for several years managing editor of The 
Globe, resumes charge of The News, and is 
succeeded by Rey. J. A. Macdonald, editor of 
The Westminster. Mr. Macdonald, the dis- 
coverer of Ralph Connor, is a strong and vig- 
orous writer, and his career in daily jcurnal- 
ism, and especially in the realm of politics, 
will be watched with interest. 


Prohibition Pledge 


The cause of prohibition in Ontario has 
taken a new form, and the Temperance Legis- 
lation League is making an effort to secure 
candidates for the Dominion Parliament and 
the Ontario legislature who are pledged to 
prohibition, Mr. W. W. Buchanan, a promi- 
nent Congregationalist, will undertake a cam- 
paign of organization in Ontario. The prohi- 
bition majority at the recent vote was upwards 
of 96,000. 


Sunday Observance 


About three years ago a field secretary 
was appointed to further Sunday observance 
throughout Canada, and by reason of in- 
creased interest a second secretary has just 
been appointed. There is some danger that 
the question will be pushed to extremes and 
trifling matters made the subject of prosecu- 
tion. Canada must retain her Sunday, but all 
efforts toward this end should be on a broad, 
humanitarian ground. J. By te 


A surprising number of English clergymen, 
Anglican and Nonconformist, seem to be ill 
and unable to go on with their duties. Rev. 
R. F. Horton, chairman of the Congregational 
Union, has been ordered off to the Continent ; 
Rey. J. H. Jowett of Birmingham is far from 
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well; Rev. John Clifford, after his great fight 
against the Education Bill, is hors de combat, 
Rev. John Watson is in a precarious con- 
dition, and Dr. Alex McLaren of Manchester 
is far from strong. 


Cleveland Entering 1903 


MINISTERS AND LAYMEN 


The Congregational Club, with candles and pro- 
gram in crimson and gold, greeted President King 
of Oberlin, who spoke vigorously, informingly and 
inspiringly on The Pilgrim Emphasis in Education. 
President Chamberlain of the club and President 
Thwing of Western Reserve University heartily 
greeted Oberlin’s new head. The ministers at their 
December meeting heard an able address from 
Prof. Julius A. Bewer, newly come to Oberlin Sem- 
inary, on The Value of Present Day Old Testament 
Study for the Preacher in his Work; and a fine re- 
view of Gunkel’s Genesis, from Rey. H. D. Sheldon 
of Wellington. In January Dr. Eaton of Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church spoke on Present Day 
Revival Forces. Rev. L..R. Royce, a vigorous 
veteran, after fifty years of service, comes to the 
city to make a home; as does also Rey. L. P. 
Rose, formerly home missionary superintendent 


for Indiana. 
THE CHURCHES 


First Church is making a strong attack on its 
debt. Plymouth secures as assistant pastor, Rey. 
G. W. Sargent, who has already begun effective 
service. The Swedish church pays on time its last 
installment to the Church Building Society, at once 
assumes self-support, and its new pastor, Rev. O. 
W. Carlson, begins work with vigor. Hough Ave- 
nue, within its own constituency, provides for its 
$20,000 debt, and plans for the imperatively needed 
completion of its plant. Lakewood changes is 
name to Highland. Its work thrives under the 
energy of Rey. W. A. Dietrick. North rejoices 
greatly in its new lot and its ever growing field. 
East Church has doubled its membership under 
Rey. H. F. Swartz, raised over $1,000 last year, 
will butld a parsonage in the spring, and “ac- 
counted for’? ninety-three of its 110 members at 
the annual meeting. Glenville and its pastor, Rev. 
W.C. Detling, deeply impressed the council called 
for recognition and installation with the largeness 
and quality of ths field and the interesting, provi- 
dential character of the work done. Collinwood 
has a mission on the North Side, just now with a 
question of comity with the Presbyterians, who are 
seeking to enter the territory. Olivet has dis- 
banded. 


SPLENDID WORK IN CITY MISSIONS 


The Congregational City Missionary Society of 
Cleveland has just finished ten years of life and 
its first complete year of the service of Superin- 
tendent Swartz. Its seven fields—of which Lake- 
wood, now Highland, is self-supporting—report 
over 500 members and 1,000 in Sunday schools. 
Additions for the year were 190. It is sometimes 
said that newer churches grow at the expense of 
older, but of this number 130 came on confession. 
The income of the society for the year was}$5,670, 
an increase of $2,500 on the best preceding year. 
The aided churches and missions raised $6,000 
additional. The permanent fund of the society is 
over $15,000, of which two-thirds is productive. 
The value of the realty owned, at a conservative 
estimate, in lots and houses of worship, is about 
$41,500, representing an equity of $18,500, and 
making total net resources $33,500. Under the 
wise and vigorous leadership of Supt. H. ¥. Swartz 
and Pres. H. Clark Ford, the society has had by far 
the best year in its history, and plans yet larger 
things. It has recently purchased one of the best 
church sites in the eity for the new North Chureh. 
Glenyille Church has much improved its property. 
The Italian Mission is better housed than ever be- 
fore. Superintendent Swartz made his annual 
report as an illustrated stereopticon presentation 
of the houses and neighborhoods of the various 
flelds of the society. The trustees at their first 
meeting for the new year formally thanked the 
superintendent for his effective work. © J. G. F. 


London’s recent inundation with harlots 
from the Continent is causing alarm among 
the Christian workers of London. In Paris, 
on the other hand, Christians are encouraged 
by the Ministry’s recent warning to all shop- 
keepers and kiosk keepers to give up display- 
ing indecent portraits and pictures. 


7 ape oT 
VERY FEW PEOPLE 


Are Free 


From Some 
gestion. 


Very few people are free from some 
form of indigestion, but scarcely two will 
have the same symptoms. 

Some suffer most directly after eating, 
bloating from gas in stomach and bowels, 
others have heartburn or sour risings, 
still others have palpitation of heart, 
headaches, sleeplessness, pains in chest 
and under shoulder blades, some have 
extreme nervousness, as in nervous dys-- 
pepsia. 

But whatever the symptoms may be 
the cause in all cases of indigestion is 
the same, that is, the stomach for some 
reason fails to properly and promptly 
digest what is eaten. 

This is the whole story of stomach trou- 
bles in a nutshell. The stomach must 
have rest and assistance, and Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets give it both by supply- 
ing those natural digestives which every 
weak stomach lacks, owing to the failure 
of the peptic glands in the stomach to 
secrete sufficient acid and pepsin to 
thoroughly digest and assimilate the food 
eaten. 

One grain of the active principle in 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 
3,000 grains of meat, eggs or other whole- 
some food, and this claim has been 
proven by actual experiment, which ria 
one can perform for himself in the fol- 
lowing manner: Cut a hard boiled eg; 
into very small pieces, as it would be 
masticated ; place the egg and two or 
three of the tablets in a bottle or jar 
containing warm water heated to 98 de- 
grees (the temperature of the body) and 
Keep it at this temperature for three and 
one-half hours, at the end of which time 
the egg will be as completely digested as 
it would have been in the healthy stom- 
ach of a hungry boy. 

The point of this experiment is that 
what Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do 
to the egg in the bottle it will do to the 
egg or meat in the stomach and noth 
one will rest and invigorate the stomac 
so safely and effectually. Even a little 
child can take Stuart’s Tablets with 
safety and benefit if its digestion is weak 
and the thousands of cures accomplished 
by their regular daily use are easily ex- 
plained when it is understood that they 
are composed of vegetable essences, ase 
tic, pepsin, diastase and Golden Sea 
which mingle with the food and es 
it thoroughly, giving the. overworked 
stomach a chance to recuperate. 

Dieting never cures dyspepsia, neither 
do pills and cathartic medicines, which 
simply irritate and inflame the intestines. 

When enough food is eaten 
promptly digested there will be no con- 
stipation, nor in fact will there be disease 
of any kind, because good digestion means 
good health in every organ. 

The merit and success of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tab'ets are world-wide, and they 
are sold at the moderate price of 50 cents 
for full sized package in every drug store 
in the United States and Canada, as well — 
as in Europe. 


Form of Indi- 


‘These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. — 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 


. ~ 
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A Notable: ‘Settlement Olfshoot 


The quiet, persistent work of the South End House, Boston, the pioneer settlement in 


the city, is bearing abundant fruit. 


Its recently issued book, The American in Process, 


which has already gone into its second edition, reveals the ability of tha workers as in- 
.vestigators of civic conditions and as exposers of abuses, and now the opening of a hand- 
some, well-appointed building on Harrison Avenue speaks volumes for the constructive 
side of settlement work. It is designed to be a neighborhooi clubhouse, furnishing a 
common meeting ground for the peop!e who dwell in the region and providing quarters 
for clubs for boys and girls, young men and young women, and a well-conducted restau- 


rant where good food can be had at reasonable rates. 


The latter feature will be con- 


ducted by Miss Greene, daughter of Rev. John M. Greene of Lowell, an experienced and 


suceessfal manager of such undertakings. 


This house provides just the equipment needed 


for carrying on some of the manifold activities of the settlement, but an effort will be 
made to subordinate management from without and to make it a genuine neighborhood 
affair, the like of which is hardly to be found anywhere else in the country. It cost about 


$40,000, of which about $32,000 have already been pledged. 


{t is a noble monument of 


the work which Mr. Robert A. Wood and his colleagues have been doing for the last 


eleven years. 


Eight Veterans 


The other day Rey. D. W. Waldron passed the 
thirtieth anniversary of his first connection 
with the old Congregational House, and the 
happy idea.oceurred to him of assembling all 
the present workers in the new house who 
have been connected with it and its predeces- 
sor on Sonrers2t Street for a similar pericd. 
He found on investigation that, to his sur- 
prise, seven others out-ranked him in length 


FED THE DOCTOR. 
How He Made Use of Food. 


_ Sometimes it is the doctor himself who finds 
it wise to quit the medicines and cure himself 
by food. 

“Tn looking around for a concentrated pal- 
atable prepared food I got hold of Grape- 
Nuts and immediately began using it four 
times a day, exclusively for breakfast with 
milk; for luncheon and dinner as dessert, and 
a cup on retiring,” says a physician of Mt. 
Zion, Lil. 

*“T had had nervous dyspepsia for over a 

ear. My normal weight is 140 pounds, but 

had been steadily losing flesh until a month 
ago I only weighed 122 pounds. I concluded 
it was time to throw ‘physic to the dogs’ in 
my case. wenty-four hours after starting 
the Grape. Nuts régime the fullness and dis 
tress after eating had ceased. The heartburn, 
water brash, palpitation of the heart and 
other symptoms that had reminded me for 
over a year that I had a stomach, soon disap- 
and I can now eat a square meal and 

eel good afterwards. 

“T weighed yesterday and was surprised to 
find that I had gained 18 pounds in a month, 
and _ the end is not yet. § : 

“The nervous symptoms have entirely dis- 
appeared and I am stronger than I hav been 
for two years. I thank you for p!acing Grape 
Nuts at the disposal of those suffering with 
nervous dyspepsia.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


of service, ranging respective’y from thirty- 
five to fifty four years. The person who has 
the distinction of being the oldest veteran is 
Thomas Todd, who has had to do with Congre- 
gational interests no less than fifty-four years. 
These six men, Messrs. Waldron, Thomas 
Todd the printer, and one of his foremen, Mr. 
G. A. Snell, Mr. Ca vin N. Chapin, and Mr. 
John P. Lovett of the American Board and 
Mr. E. H. Hames, who is jast retiring from 
his joint responsibilities in connection with 
the Literary World and The Congregational- 
ist, together with two women, Miss Mary E. 
Stone of the Congregational Library and Miss 
Kate L. Marden of the American Board, had 
a merry time around a dinner table at the 
Parker House, reviving old memories of their 
connection with the denominational societies 
and papers. 


Still Trying to Save Park Street 

Park Street Church may still be preserved 
if the petition which is to be put before the 
legislature for the state to purchase it is 
backed by a sufficient number of names. The 
committee representing the persons agitating 
to save the edifice as a landmark will not re- 
lax its efforts to raise money, but hopes to 
enlist the interest of the legislators on the 
ground both of sentiment and of utility. 
More office room is needed for various state 
departments and the Park Street edifice 
might be adapted to meeting this need. 


The Federation of Congregational Churches 

An unusually large number of ministers 
assembled in Pilgrim Hali last Monday morn- 
ing to hear Dr. S. A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. Dr. Eliot 
asked if the time had not come to discuss the 
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HAVE YOU GOT 


RHEUMATISM 


YOU CAN BE CURED; 


FREE, A Scientific 


Discovery. 


It is now possible to be cured of any form of rheuma- 
tism without having your stomach turned upside down 
or being half choked to death and made to vomit, and 
every sufferer from rheumatism should welcome this 
new and marvelous discovery with open arms and give 
This new remedy was discovered by 
John A. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis., who is generous 
enough to send it free to every sufferer who writes at 
once. Itisa hometreatment and will not keep youfrom 
your work. 

As you know, if you’ve tried them, every so-called 
rheumatic remedy on the market today, except this 
genuine cure, will cause you violent stomach pains and 
vomiting, and some of them are so dangerous they will 
cause heart trouble. And the worst of it is they never 
cure. When a person has rheumatism the constitution 
is sorun down that he should be very careful what he 
puts into his stomach. 

It therefore gives me pleasure to present a remedy 
that will cure every form and variety of rheumatism 
without one single unpleasant feeling. That remedy is 


‘GLORIA TONIC.” 


Before I decided to tell the world about the discovery 
of “Gloria Tonic” I had it tried on hospital patients, 
also on old and crippled persons, with perfect success. 
But some people never will believe anything until they 
know it from experience, so the bestand quickest way is 
for you to write me that you want to be cured, and I will 
send you a box of “Gloria Tonic” free of cost. No 
matter what your form of rheumatism is—acute, chronic, 
muscular, inflammatory, deformant, sciatic, neuralgia, 
gout, lumbago, etc., “Gloria Tonic’ will surely cure 
you. Do not mind if other remedies have failed you, 
nor mind if doctors say you are incurable. Mind no one, 
but write me today sure. ‘ Gloria Tonic” will stop 
those aches and pains, those inflammations and deform- 
ities, and cure you so that life will again be worth living. 
This offer is not for curiosity seekers. but is made to 
rheumatics only. To them I will send a trial box of 
“Gloria Tonic” free. 

Never before has a remedy been so highly indorsed as 
“Gloria Tonic.” It has been indorsed by such world- 
noted men as Dr. Quintero of the University of Venezu- 
ela, Hon. E. H. Plumacher, United States Consul, Mara- 
caibo; Prof. Macadam of Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh, 
the famous magazine ‘t Health,’’? London, and a column 
of others. 

If you are a sufferer send your name today and by 
return mail you will receive ‘‘ Gloria Tonic,” and also 
the most elaborate book ever written on the subject of 
rheumatism, absolutely free. This book contains many 
drawings from actual life and will tell you all about your 
case. You get “Gloria Tonic” and this wonderful book 
at the same time, both free, so let me hear from you at 
once and soon you will be cured. Address JOHN A 
SMITH, 1147 Germania Building, Milwaukee, Wis., 
|B er Se: 5 

Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
stablished 1875. Thousands 
avi 


having failed elsewhere 


have been cured by us. Treatmentcan be taken at home, 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation, 


The celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


| f Rheumatic 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


“Not a tastes worse than it smells remedy,” 
but a pleasant. common sense treatment 
for Rheumatic Aches and Pains. 
Warranted to contain no narcotic or 
dangerous drugs. It remfoves Gouly and 
Rheumatic Poisons from the system by its 
action on the pores, kidneys and bowels. 
Used by American physicians for over 58 
years 


At drugzists, 50c. and $1, or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO. (¥,3%), New York 
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question whether the reasons for the schism 
of seventy years ago have not ceased to be 
operative. While the friends of religion have 
been divided the forces opposed to religion 
have become more closely allied. The men of 
New England should naturally look to Con- 
gregational churches to combat forces of evil 
and maintain righteousness. They lack unity 
for their task. 

Dr. Eliot said he had not come to the meet- 
ing to express a pious wish nor to rehearse 
old differences nor to plead for uniformity, 
but to plead for the unity of the spirit which 
must underlie any real union. The ritual and 
sacerdotal in the churches represent just what 
our fathers fought. Freedom in ecclesiastical 
relations requires those who believe in it to 
acttogether. Is it not time to discuss whether 
the two wings of Congregationalism can cc- 
operate with good will and sympathy in the 
things on which they agree? Have they not 
already come near to one another in the ex- 
pression of their fundamental thought and be- 
lief? Dr. Eliot said he cherished the vision, 


as a reasonable hope, of the coming of Con-., 


gregationalists into Christian fellowship, each 
rejoicing in the good the other is doing. 

Among ministers present from other parts 
of the country were Pres. J. K. MeLean of 
Pacific and Prof, W. D. Mackenzie of Chicago 
Theological Seminaries, who spoke on the 
movement for federation of churches in the 
regions they represent. A hearty unanimous 
vote was passed of thanks to Dr. Eliot for his 
address and expressing cordial response to its 
spirit. 


Young Men’s Congregational Club 


After the dinner at the Hotel Brunswick 
last week Wednesday, this alert organization 
of young Congregationalists debated in its 
members’ forum the pertinent theme of Con- 
gregationalism in Down-town City Districts: 
Has It a Mission? Rev. H. 0. Hannum of 
Hope Chapel, Mr. William I. Cole of the 
South End House, Mr. Colby of Park Street 
and others participated. The formal theme 
for discussion was the relation of the church 
to auxiliary religious and philanthropic agen- 
cles, and the problems for clergyman and lay- 
man which the multiplication of such agencies 
create. Mr. H. W. Hicks, assistant secretary 
of the American Board, dwelt with the prob- 
lem from the layman’s standpoint and Rey. 
O, 8. Davis from the clergyman’s. Mr. Hicks 
spoke more particularly of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. P. S. C. E., contrasted their meth- 
ods of operation and their re'ations to the 


THE EDITOR’S BRAIN 
Did Not Work Well Under Coffee. 


» A brain worker’s health is often injured by 
coffee, badly selected food and sedentary 
habits. The experience of the Managing 
Editor of one of the most prosperous news- 
pepers in the Middle West with Postum Food 

offee illustrates the necessity of proper feed- 
ing for the man who depends on his 
living. 

“lp to three goats ago,” writes this gentle- 
man, “I was a heavy coffee drinker. I knew 
it was ved me. It directly affected my 
stomach and 
dyspepsia. It was then that my wife per- 
suaded me to try Postum Food Coffee. The 
good results were so marked that I cannot say 
too much for it. When first prepared I did 


rain for 


not fancy it, but inquiry developed the fact | 


was threatened with chronic | a, day of prayer. 


| 
| 


j 


' 


that cook had not boiled it long enough, so | 


next time I had it properly made and was | 


charmed with it. Since that time coffee has 
had no place on my table save for guests, 
Both myself and wife are fond of this new 
cup which ‘cheers but does not inebriate’ in 
a much truer and fitter sense than coffee. My 
stomach has resumed its normal functions 
and I am now well and strong again, mentally 
and pevenily. 

“Tam confident that coffee is a poison to 
many stomachs, and I have recommended 
Postum with great success to a number of my 
friends who were suffering from the use of 
coffee.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


chureb, pointed out their strong and weak 
features and the reforms necessary in the 
attitude of the church toward them. Mr. 
Davis said that the church was suffering 
from over-organization and under-vitaliza- 
tion. He admitted that at times there was 
nothing to do but to kill off organizations, but 
the easier and wiser way is to bring up vi- 
tality. He pointed out the evils that afflict 
Congregationalism at the present time through 
over-emphasis on independency and indi- 
vidualism, and lack of anything like denomi- 
national statesmanship or an adequate de- 
nominational consciousness or self-respect. 


Avcother Loss to the Woman’s Board 


The sudden death of Miss Elizabeth P. Stud- 
ley has removed an efficient and highly valued 
worker from the ranks of tha Woman’s Board. 
For more than five years she has held the im- 
portant office of assistant treasurer. For 
some months she has not been in usual health, 
and for several weeks has been in the Mass- 
achusetts Homeopathic Hospital, prostrated 
by neuritis. Wer recovery was anticipated 
and the fatal blow came without warning. 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 25, she was stricken 
with apoplexy, entirely paralyzing one side. 
Consciousness did not return and she passed 
away on Monday, Jan. 26 The funeral serv- 
ice was conducted at her home in Beverly on 
Thursday, by her pastor, Mr. Byington, as- 
sisted by Dr. E. E. Strong. 


The Need at Courtland Street, Everett 


An urgent case for local Congregationalism 
is that of the Courtland Street Church in Ev- 
erett, Rev. G. Y. Washburn, pastor. Started 
twelve years ago, it has developed a loyal con- 
stituency, who have raised over $1,200 for a 
building, besides doubling gifts for currént 
expenses. The Suffolk North Conference, in 
which the church is included, is undertaking 
to raise $1,000, and it is hoped that some aid 
will come from the Congregational Church 
Union; but whatever is done ought to be done 
speedily. In addition to gifts of money, the 
Sunday school lacks teachers. Here is a good 
chance for the kind of contribution which 
counts most, namely, the gift of personal in- 
terest and service. 


Evangelistic Meetings at Tremont Temple 


Dr. John Robertson of Glasgow, Scotland, 
has been preaching every day, except Satur- 
day, at noon in Tremont Temple for the past 
three weeks, and the attendance has been so 
encouraging that the executive committee of 
the Evangelical Alliance of Boston and vi- 
cinity voted last week to continue the serv- 
ices till Easter and invited the Evangelistic 
Association of New England to join with 
them. The invitation was accepted, and Dr. 
Robertson has consented to remain in Boston 
for a while longer, speaking daily at 1230 
P.M. Other men will be heard occasionally. 
Last Thursday Dr. P. S. Henson of New 
York gave an address on prayer. Andif one 
had gone to Park Street Church at 6G o’clock 
any morning last week, he would have found 
fifty or seventy-five earnest people praying 
fora blessing upon Boston and New England, 
Pastors and churches are urged to co. operate 
in this movement, and a request is made that 
Feb. 13 be observed throughout New England 


Home Missionary Fund 
A Friend, Worcester «. «2k; paar vasnctessnpucne 0.00 
| A Friend, Petersham (00) tk eakoeneneeeacns 6 00 
Mra. J. H, Torvrveyic iss meas iel We atiesedweess 3.00 
Mrs. J. H. Towne, Salemicsansiuy an ves ab hess os 2,00 
In memoriam of Kev. Robers Cranford, D.D. 200 
Miss A. J. Kelsey, Dover, N. H.....0..0.6.005 2.00 
B., Portland, MG iidisexVahass od We basvesste 2.00 


Rey. J. F, Clarke, D. D., Samokov, Bulgaria 2.00 
Mrs. G. Roberts, Sr., Hartford, Ct............ 2.00 
Miss B. Clough, ADDOVOF ven. sieun ci ccavewns ve 
SUDSCTIDEL, BUNGE <p nn oxsacercshenkeve scence us 


Hope smiles from the threshold of the year to come, 
Whispering, “ It will be happier.” 
— Tennyson. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES — 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the — days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal —e and fall 
“blood purifier,’ tonic and cu and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowaaays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late-coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every’ 
spring and fall, but the Nig 3 and im- 
purity of ordinary flowers sulphur 
were often worse than the disease, and 
cannot compare with the modern concen- 
trated preparations of sulphur, of w 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is undo: dly 
the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure consti 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
ey surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while peg coon ge 
with sulphur remedies soon found tha 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any other form. Hesays: “For liver, 
kidney and bleod troubles, especially 
when resulting from constipation or ma- 
laria, I have been surprised at the results 
obtained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 
In patients suffering from boils and pim- 
ples and even deep-seated carbuncles, I 


have repeatedly seen them dry and 
disappear in four or five bas lea the 
skin clear and smooth. though Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 


that reason tabooed by many physicia 
yet I know of nothing so safe 2 
for constipation, liver and I 
bles and especially in all forms of skin 
disease as this remedy.” 

At tld rate people who are tired of 

ills, cathartics and so-called blood “ puri- 

ers” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 


The Life of 
Dr. Joseph Parker, 


The greatest English Congregational preacher, has 
been written by Albert Dawson, once his private 
secretary, now London correspondent of The Con- 
gregationalist.. It makes interesting reading for 
any minister, and its cost is only 75 cts., postpaid. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


THE TREND OF THE CENTURIES 


By Rey. A. W. Arcurpaup, D. D. 
$1.00 net, postpaid 


A series of vivid historical pictures 
showing the hand of God in human 


history. Graphic, eloquent, suggestive 
and valuable. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


Polished Aluminum — VERY 


In use in nearly 1,000 Congr egational and Baptist Churches 


The Pilgrim Individual Communion Service 


ee rapidly displacing the old service in churches of the leading denominations, 
and especially in Congregational Churches 


It is made of 


LIGHT in WEIGHT 
Equal to silver yet less costly 


Estimates given on silver and 


other ee on application 


Diameter of the trays, II} inches 


REY. DANIEL EVANS, North Avenue Congregational Church, 

Cambridge, Mass., writes: 

“Tt gives me pleasure to bear witness to the appreciation of the 
Pilgrim Individual Service on the part of all my people. Wecame 
to the use of it slowly, but now we are all very glad that we made 
the change. We can heartily commend your service.” 


‘QUADRUPLE SILVER PLATED TRAY 
Holding 30 or 35 glasses 


FULL SIZE OF THE GLASS 


The Outfit is not expensive. 
Churches amply able to have 
solid silver sets often prefer 


aluminum. 


The Trays hold 30, 35 or 40 crystal handmade glasses 
Weight when filled, about 48 ounces 


REV. EDWARD M. NOYES, Newton Center, Mass., writes: 


“The chureh felt a natural reluctance to lay aside its ancient: 
service, endeared by many hallowed associations. But after candid 
discussion, the individual cups were adopted by a vote practically 
unanimous, and have been used with increasing satisfaction. 

“While there may be some who would have préferred not to 
make the change, I hear no regrets expressed; and I notice that 
some who formerly refrained frcm the cup now share in the whole 
communion service. 

“The equipment which you furnished us is satisfactory in all 
respects.” 


BASE FOR HOLDING THE TRAYS 
ON ONE BASE one to four Trays can be placed one above the other 


PATENT FILLER 
This does not appear on the table 


By its use cups may be rapidly filled 
using just the necessary quantity 


Concave base—easy to clean 


BASE, THREE TRAYS, AND COVER. 
The cover set back, showing glasses. 


Among the many Congregational Churches using the Pilgrim Individual Communion Service, with satisfaction, may 
be mentioned the following: 


Harvard, Brookline, Mass. 
Central, Chelsea, Mass. - 
Pilgrim, Dorchester, Mass. 
“Second, Attleboro, Mass. 

F Charlestown, Mass. 


State Street, Portland, Me. 
Pine Street, Lewiston, Me. 
Windsor Ave., Hartford, Ct. 
Second, New London, Ct. 
Pilgrim, Nashua, N. H. 
First, Nashua, N. H. 


Mystic, Medford, Mass. 
Immanuel, Roxbury, Mass. 
First, Holyoke, Mass. 
Second, Dorchester, Mass. 
First, Woburn, Mass. 


High t, Lowell, Mass. First, Malden, Mass. 
’ ox Cong’l, Melrose, Mass. Newton Center, Mass. First, Dover, N. H. 
Kirk » Lowell, Mass. Pilgrim, Worcester, Mass. Second, Brattleboro, Vt. 
neg Auburndale, Mass. First, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
:} “Blot North Ave., Cambridge, Mass. anni omen eee 
Newton Mase. Prospect Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. rst, Buffalo, N. Y. 
> ‘i : ; Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tabernacle, Salem, Mass. 


Berkeley Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Prices on this Service and on Solid or Plated Silver given on application. 
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and many others. 
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Life and Accident Insurance. 


534 ANNUAL STATEMENT 


(Condensed) 


Etna Life 


Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, . ; ; : . $63,493,545.73 
Premium receipts in 1902, . ; : ‘ 10,224,260.93 
Interest receipts in 1902, . : ? : 2,592,.539.16 
Total receipts in 1902, aye ; : : 12,816,.800.09 
Payments to Policy holders in 1902, ‘ - 6,368,099.76 
Legal Reserve, on Policies,-and all claims, . 55.879,111.68 
Special Reserve in addition to Reserve above 

given, : - , * ; 2,113.933.00 
Guarantee Fund in excess of require- 

ments by Company’s Standard, 5,500.501.05 
Guarantee Fund in excess of Legal 

Requirements, . : : 7,694,4234.05 
Life Insurance issued and revived in 1902, . 30,489,838.00 
Life Insurance in force Jan. 1, 1903, ~, 213,762,977.00 
Accident Insuranee in force Jan. 1, 1903, . 199,550,204.00 


Paid Policy holders since organization, $132,383,973.96 || I wo Manual Pedal Reed Organs 
$300 to $725 
CHESTER & HART, Managers, 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue 
60 Congress Street, Boston. ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
HEBER BISHOP, ARTHUR W. BURKE, 180 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Manager. General Agent. VT 
Accident Department, Winthrop Building, Boston. FACTORIES | = \=)* = eae a AE 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


As His Friends Knew Him 


The recent Phillips Brooks number of Zhe Congregationalist attracted wide attention 
and led to many public observances of the tenth anniversary of the great Bishop’s death. 
Hundreds of additional copies of the paper have been called for until the unusually large 
edition has been entirely exhausted. oe 

This valuable series of articles, together with the illustrations, are now being issued as 
a book, in form suitable for permanent preservation. Together they comprise much interest- 
ing material never before published, and this fresh appraisal of Phillips Brooks by his former 
friends and associates after the lapse of a decade gives us a new sense of the commanding. 
place he occupied among the religious forces of New England. 

The contents of the book are as follows:— 


Leading Ideas of Phillips Brooks. — His Influence at Harvard. By Prof. F.G. Peabody, D. D. 
By Rey. Leighton Parks, D. D. With His Younger Brethren in the Ministry. 
As a Man of the Spirit. By Rev. Geo. A. Gordon, D. D. By Bishop William Lawrence, D. D, 
His Valuation of Family Ties. His Permanent Influence. . 
. By Rev. John Cotton Brooks. By Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D. D. 
His Imitable Traits. By Rev. F. B. Allen. A Poem. By W. R. Huntington, D. D. 
As a Poet. By Isaac O. Rankin. Personal Tributes 
As a Traveler. By W. N. McVicar, D. D. from a Dozen Eminent Friends and Associates 


It also contains four portraits, some of which were never before published, and about a dozen other beautiful 
illustrations, including Trinity Church, exterior and interior, his birthplace, rectory, study, Phillips Brooks House at 
Harvard, the monument at Mt. Auburn, facsimile of sermon manuscript, also small portraits of the various contributors. 

The book is to be about 7 x 9 inches in size, handsomely printed on coated paper, and bound in purple and gold, 
the cover design including a vignette of the beautiful Trinity Tower. Price 75 cts. net, including postage._A copy 
will be sent to any address on receipt of order and may be returned if not entirely satisfactory. =e 

It will make a very beautiful and appropriate Easter remembrance. 
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Annual Clearance Sale--Continued 


More books at sweeping reductions from list price to close out before our annual stocktaking 


These books are perfect, unless otherwise stated. 


them at these low rates. 


They must be ordered quickly to secure 
The price first named is the publishers’ list price; the second the reduced 


price at which we offer the books at the store or by express at purchaser’s expense. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY and TRAVEL 


DIARY OF A JAPANESE CONVERT, THE. Kanzo 
Uchimura. $1.00, now 50 cts. Postage 9 cts. 
3 copies. 

FORBIDDEN PATHS IN THE LAND OF OG: A 
Record of Travels of Three Wise and Otherwise 
Men to the East of the Jordan River. $1.25, now 
60 cts. Postage 10 cts. 4 copies. 

GEORGE MULLER, THE MODERN APOSTLE OP 
FAITH. Frederic G. Warne. Illustrated. 75 
cts., now 35cts. Postage 9cts. 2 copies. 

IN AFRICA’S FOREST AND JUNGLE. Rev. R. H. 
Stone. $1.00, now 50 cts. Postage 10 cts. 3 
copies. 

JAMES CHALMERS, MISSIONARY AND EX- 
PLORER OF RAROTONGA AND NEW GUINEA. 
Wm. Robson. 75 cts., now 35cts. Postage 8 cts. 
6 copies. 

LETTERS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
ING. Edited by Frederic G. Kenyon. 2 vols. 
$4.00, now $2.50. Postage 25 cts. 1 set. 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON THE THIRD. Archibald 
Forbes. Illustrated. $3.50, now $1.75. Postage 
26 cts. 2 copies. 

LIFE OF PASTEUR, THE. René Vallery-Radot. 
2 vols. $7.50 net, now $5.00. Postage 30 cts. 
1 set. 

LIFE OF R. W. DALE OF BIRMINGHAM, by His 
Son, C. W. W. Dale. $4.00 net, now $3.00. Post- 
age 27 cts. 5 copies. 

MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO. Sara Y. Stevenson, 
Sc.D. $2.50,now $1.25. Postage 18 cts. 1 copy. 


PRESENT DAY EGYPT. Frederic C Penfield. 
$2.50, now $1.25. Postage 18 cts. 1 copy. 

RUSSIAN HOSTS AND ENGLISH GUESTS _ IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. J. T. Woolrych Perowne. 
$2.00, now 75cts. Postage 16 cts. 3 copies. 

SAMUEL CHAPMAN ARMSTRONG, Founder of 
Hampton Institute: a Sketch. Robert U. Ogden. 
35 cts, now 15cts, Postage 5cts. 5 copies. 

SIEGE OF PEKING, THE. Dr. W. A. P. Martin. 
$1.00, now 60 cts. Postage 10 cts. 2 copies. 

SOUTH AMERICA: The Neglected Continent. 
E. C. Millard and Lucy E. Guinness, I[)lustrated. 
75 cts.,now 45 cts. Postage 6 cts. 5 copies. 

STORY OF MARIE ANTOINETCE, THE. Anna 
L. Bicknell. $3.00, now $1.50. Postage 20 cts. 

STORY OF ROBERT RAIKES FOR THE YOUNG, 
THE. J. Henry Harris. 50 cts., now 25 cts. 
Postage 4 cts. 10 copies. 

TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT. Hon. James 
Bryce. $3.00 net, now $1.75. Postage 15 cts. 
TRANSIT OF CIVILIZATION FROM ENGLAND 
TO AMERICA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, THE. Edward Eggleston. $1.50, now 

90 cts. Postage 17 cts. 5 copies. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. $3.50 net, now $2.75. Postage 20 cts. 
6 coples. 

WORKS OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Sagamore 
Series. 

NAVAL WAR OP 1812. 2 vols. 
cts. Postage ll cts. 6 sets. 


$1.50, now 70 


ADMINISTRATION: Civil Service. 75 cts., now 
35cts. Postage 6 cts. 3 copies. 
WINNING OP THE WEST. 6 vols. $4.50, now 


$2.10. 2 sets. 
WILDERNESS HUNTER, 
Postage 6 cts. 3 copies. 
HUNTING THE GRIZZLY. 
Postage 6 cts. 2 copies. 
HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN, 765 cts., 
now 35cts. Postage 6 cts. 2 copies. 


RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY 


ATTRACTION OP THE CROSS, THE. John Angel 
James, D. D. 30 cts., now 20 cts. Postage 5 cts. 
8 copies. 

BIBLE DIFFICULTIES AND HOW TO MEET 
THEM. A symposium. Edited by F. A. Atkins. 
50 cts., now 25 cts. Postage 4cts. 2 copies. 

BUSINESS TAN’S RELIGION, THE. Amos R. 
Wells. 50 cts., now 25 cts. Postage 5 cts. 3 
copies. 

CALL OP THE CROSS, THE. Four college sermons. 


75 cts., pow 35 cts. 


75 cts., now 35 cts, 


Geo. D. Herron. 75 cts., now 25 cts. Postage 
6 ets. 2 copies. 
CARTOONS OF ST. MARK, THE. Robt. F. Hor- 


ton, D. D. 
4 copies. 


$1.50, now 50cts. Postage 12 cts. 


RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY 


CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. Geo. ID. Herron. $1.00, 
now 25cts. Postage 5ects. 2 copies. | 
CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM, THE. Washing- 


ton Gladden, D. D. One of the most sensible 
presentations of a sociology truly Christian. 
50 cts., now 30 cts. Postage 5 cts. 3 copies. 

DIVINE ORDER OF HUMAN SOCIETY, THE. 
Lectures delivered at Princeton. Prof Robt. E. 
Thompson. $1.50, now 60 cts. Postage 12 cts. 
4 copies. 

ESCHOL: A Cluster of Anecdotes from Mission 
Lands. S. J. Humphrey, D. D. 765 cts., now 
25 cts. Postage 5cts. 4 copies. : 

GIFT OF PEACE AND LOVING GREETINGS. 
Daily Readings. Rose Porter. $1.00, now 25 
cts. Postage 8 cts. 2 copies. 

GOD’S PERFECT WILL. Rey. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan. 50 cts. net, now 35cts. Postage 9cts. 10 
copies. 

GOSPEL WORKERS’ TREASURY: Revival Anec- 
dotes, Texts, Subjects, Outlines and Scripture 
Readings. Compiled by Rey. E. 8. Lorenz. $1.50, 
now 75cts. Postage 15 cts. 3copies. — 

GREAT APPEAL, THE. A powerful argument for 
the Christian life. James E.K. McClure. 765 cts., 
now 45cts. Postage Sects. 4 copies. 

HAVE MERCY UPON ME. Andrew Murray. 
$1.00, now 25 cts. Postage 9cts. 7 copies. 


IDEAL OF HUMANITY, THE8, in Old Times and 
New. John Stuart Blackie. $1.00, now 40 cts. 
Postage 10 cts. 2 copies. 

IMPROVEMENT OF PERFECTION, THE. Wm. E. 
Baton, D. D. 35 cts., now 20 cts. Postage 3 cts. 
10 copies. 

INDWELLING CHRIST, THE. James M. Camp- 
bell. 75 cts., now 35 cts. Postage 8 cts. 3 
copies. 

INNER LIFE, THE. Bishop John H. Vincent. 
35 cts., now 20 cts. Postage 5 cts. 10 copies. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF EZRA, NE- 
HEMIAH AND ESTHER, AN, A.H.Sayce, M.A. 

$1.00, now 40 cts. Postage 8 cts. 2 copies, 

IS NY BIBLE TRUE? WHERE DID WE GET IT? 
Rev. Chas. Leach, D. D. 650 cts., now 25 cts. 
Postage 4 cts. 2 copies. 

JESUS, MY SAVIOUR. Rev. John Thompson. 
60 cts., now 25 cts. Postage 7 cts. 2 copies. 


LATIN AMERICA. Lectures on Missions at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, 1901. $1.20, now 
80 cts. Postage 15 cts. 3 copies. 

LOOM OF LIFE, THE. F. N. Peloubet, D. D. 
35 cts., now 25cts. Postage 3 cts. 10 copies. 

MISSIONS AND POLITICS IN ASIA. Robert E. 
Speer. $1.00, now 60 cts. Postage 9 cts. 4 
copies. 

MISSION PRO8SLEMS AND MISSION METHODS 
IN SOUTH CHINA. Lectures on Evangelistic 
Theology. J. Campbell Gibson. $1.50, now 
75 cts. Postage 15cts. 4 copies. 

MUNICIPAL REFORM MOVEMENTS. Wm. H. 
Tolman, Ph.D. $1.00,now 50 cts. Postage 10 cts. 
2 copies. 

NEGLECTED FACTORS IN THE STUDY OF THE 
EARLY PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. James 
Orr, D.D. $1.50, now 90 cts. Postage 12 cts. 
2 copies. 

NEW LIFE AND EDUCATION, A. Fletcher Du- 
rell, Ph.D. 90 cts., now 50cts. Postage 9 cts. 
2 copies. : 

NEW PROGRAMME OF MISSIONS, A, 
D. Wishard. 35 cts., now 20 cts. 
3 copies. 

POETRY AND RELIGION OF THE PSAL/IS, THE- 
James Robertsoo. Lectures of 1893 to 1894, 
$3.50, now $1.75. Postage 26 cts. 2 copies. 

PRACTICAL IDEALISM. Pres. Wm. De Witt Hyde. 
$1.50, now 90 cts. Postage 12 cts. 3 copies. 

PREPARATION FOR CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
ANCIENT WORLD: A Study in the History of 
Moral Development. Prof.R.M.Wenley. 75 cts., 
now 45 cts. Postage, 10 cts. 8 copies. 

SAINT PAUL AND WOMAN. Rey. Wm. De Loss 
Love. 75 cts., now 25 cts, Postage 4 cts. 4 
copies. 

SEARCHLIGHT ON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: 
Symposium. 650 cts., now 30 cts. 
4 copies. 

SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Revised 
and edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D. Popu- 
lar edition. 4 vols. $20.00, now $7.00. Express 
50 cts. 3 sets. 


Luther 
Postage 5 cts. 


A 
Postage 4 cts. 


RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY 


STUDENT’S CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCHES, 
THE. Luther D. Wishard. 15 ects., now 8 cts. 
Postage 2 cts. 6 copies. 

STUDENTS’ MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE, THE. 
Address and discussions of the Second Interna- 
tional Convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions, 1894. $1.50, now 
50 cts Postage 22 cts. 3 copies. 1 

TALES OF ADVENTURE FROM THE OLD BOOK, 
Rey. Thos. Champness. 30 ets., now 20 cts. 
Postage 5cts. 3 copies. 

TEACHINGS OF JESUS, THE. 
D.D. $1.50, now 75 cts. 
copies. 

TEXTS EXPLAINED: or He'ps to Understanding 
the New Testament. F. W. Farrar, D.D. $1.50, 
now 75 cts, Postage 12 cts. 4 copies. 

THINGS OF THE SPIRIT: The Teachings of the 
Word of God about the Spirit of God. Rey. G. 
H.C. MacGregor. 35 cts., now 20 cts. Postage 
5 cts. 6 copies. ; 

THREE GATES ON A SIDE AND OTHER SER- 
MONS. Chas. H. Parkhurst, D. D. $1.25, now 
50 cts. Postage 10 cts. 2 copies. 

UNDER HIS BANNER. Papers on the Missionary 
Work of Modern Times. Rey. H. W. Tucker. 
$2.00, now 50 cts. Postage 12 cts. 2 copies. 

UNUSED RAINBOWS: Prayer Meeting Talks. 
Rey. Louis Albert Banks. $1.00, now 50 cts. 
Postage 9 ets. 2 copies, 


Robert H. Horton, 
Postage 12 cts. 2 


FICTION AND MISCELLANY 


ANIIALS AND BIRUS: Their Homes and Their 
Habits. Uncle Warner. Two vols. complete in 
one, with 48 full-page illustrations. $1.50, now 
90 cts. Postage 17 cts. 3 copies. 


ARROWS OF THE ALMIGHTY. Owen Johnson. 
$1.50, now 75cts. Postage 13 cts. 2 copies. 


CRISIS, THE. Winston Churchill. Illustrated 
edition, half leather. $1.50, net, now $1.00. 
Postage 12 cts. 2 copies. 


ESSAYS FRO1 ‘‘THE GUARDIAN,’’ Walter 


. 


Pater (fellow of Brasenose College). $3.00 net, © 


now $1.50. Postage 16 cts. 2 copies. 


FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN POETS. Edited by 
Nathan H. Dole and Belle M. Walker. 2 vols. 
$4.00, now $2.25. Postage 26 cts. 


JANICE MEREDITH. Paul Leicester Ford. 2 vols. 
Illustrated edition. $5.00, now $2.00. Postage 
20 cts. 1 set. 


LITERARY RAMBLE53 AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Theodore F. Wolf, M. D. $1.25, now 75 cts. 
Postage 10 cts. 5 copies. 


LORE OF CATHAY, THE. Dr. W. A. P. Martin. 
$2.50 net, now $1.60. Postage 23 cts. 8 copies. 


MARIETTA: A Maid of Venice. F. Marion Craw- 
ford. $1.50, now 75 cts. Postage 12 cts. 6 
copies, 

MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. Frank J. Goodnow, 
A.M.,LL.D. $1.50 net, now 90 cts. Postage 
10 ets. 2 copies. 

OLD BOWEN’S LEGACY. Edwin Asa Dix. $1.50, 
now 90cts. Postage 13 cts. 5 copies, 


PLAY IN PROVENCE: Series of Sketches Written 
and Drawn. Joseph Pennell and Elizabeth Rob- 
ins Pennell. $1.50, now 75 cts. Postage 8 cts. 
2 copies. 

POLICEMEN FLYNN. Elliott Flower. $1.50, now 
90 cts. Postage 13 cts. 5 copies. 

REIGN OF LAW, THE. James L. Allen, 
now 90 cts. Postage 12 cts. 5 copies. 


RICHARD CARVEL. Winston Churchill. 
now 90 cts. Postage 12 cts. 5 copies. 


SCHOLAR AND THE STATE, THE. Bishop Henry 
C. Potter. $2.00, now $1.00, Postage 15 ets. 1 
copy. 

SIR RICHARD CALMADY. Lucas Malet. $1.50, 
now 75 cts. Postage 16 cts. 2 copies. 


TROPICAL COLONIZATION, Alleyn Ireland. $2.00, 
now $1.00. Postage 18 cts. 

WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. Moyan 
Robertson. $1.50, now 75 cts. Postage 15 cts. 
4 copies. 

WORKS OF WM. SHAKESPEARE, THE. Edited 
by Hepry Irving and Frank C, Marshall, with 
notes and introductions to each play. 8 vols. 
$30.00, now $15.00. 1 set. 
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8yvo, $3.00 net. 


The Relation of the Apostolic 
Teaching to the Teaching of Christ 
By ROBERT J. DRUMMOND, D.D. (Kerr Lec- 
tures for 1900.) S8vo, $3.50 net. 


The Atonement and the Interces- 
sion of Christ 


By DAyIp CHARLES DAviEs, M.A. 12mo, 
$1.25 net. 


Truth and Reality 


With Special Reference to Religion. A Plea for 
the Unity of Life in allits Manifestations. By 
JOHN SMYTH, M.A., D. Phil. With Introduc- 
tion by Prof. Flint. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


New Catalogue of T. & T. Clark’s Books sent Free by Post upon application. 
books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153, 155, and 157 Fifth Ave., New York City 


“The master’s chief work.’—Presbylerian and Reformed Review. 
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(The Gifford Lectures.) 8v0, 


The Cross and the Kingdom 


As Viewed by Christ Himself and in the Light 
of Evolution. By the Rev. W. L. WALKER. 
8vo, $3.00 net. 


Demonic Possession 


in the New Testament, Its Relations, Histor- 
ical, Medical, and Theological. By W. MEN- 
ZIES ALEXANDER. 8vo, $1.50 net. 


Joseph and Moses 


The Founders of Israel. By the Rev. BUCHANAN 
BLAKE, D.D. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


New Volume in“ Handbooks for Bible Classes” 


Hebrew Ideals 


By Rey. JAMES STRACHAN, M.A. 16mo, 75 cts. 
net. 


The Words of Jesus 


By Prof. Gustav DALMAN, University of 
Leipzig. 12mo, $2.50 net. 


The Ritschlian Theology 


Critical and Constructive: An Exposition and 
an Estimate. By ALFRED E, GARVIE, 8vo, 
$3.00 net. 


$4.50 net. 


Mr. Moffatt has studied the 


8v0, $4.00 net. 


Evening Thoughts 


Being Notes on a Threefold Pastorate. By Rev. 
PATON J. GLOAG, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.50 
net, 


Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library 


140 Volumes. Octavo, cloth. Price, $2.25 per 


vol. net. 


Prof. W. R. HARPER, of Chicago University, 
and editor of The Biblical World (continuing 
the ‘Old and the New Testament Student”’ ) 
writes: “The Foreign Theological fete pub- 
lished by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
has exercised a great influence upon the Biblical 
studies in this country and in England. It has 
introduced to students of the Scriptures some 
of yee best work of German theologians and 
critics. 


Detailed List sent on application. 


These 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAn’s BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OIRTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Colt, Secretary. Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
NE oy ag pag House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M . L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin. urer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second S8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. L. H. 
b, D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East '22d St, New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington &t., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre 
tional House, Boston, Mass.; Rey. * - ikoff, 
.M.C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the e>tab- 
lishment and support of ang or Congregational 
Ohurches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; ©. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 

BOSTON SHAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827, 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer. 
Geo, Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rey. ©: P. Osborne 
successor to Barna S. Snow, Room 601 Congregationa 
House, Boston. A gape. pres society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY Of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem. 
bership $1.00; life membership $20.0@. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward §S. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit ne gener in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDYOATION SOCIETY (inclucing 
former New West Education Commission), Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Conereee 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, ot Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 ee House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office. 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. ¥. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., and Rey. Washington Choate, D, D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all ee a on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 

under the management of the Trustees of the National 

ouncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimsrn, 
D.D., New York; Secretary, Rev. ‘Wm. A. Rice, D D., 
Se hy mene Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; easurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIETY, ean 4 ay he House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Gee. M. Boynton, D.D., 
S2scretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools — or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches- 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent fer 
this department. 

The Basinere Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes The Congregatwnalist and Christian World 
the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday scbool 

apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘pooks and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


TO SUIT EVERYBODY! JUST OUT! 4 
For Sunday Schools, 
Young People’s Societies, 
Revival Meetings, etc. 


100 New Songs. 
256 Pages. g 2) <> 
Bound in 2 
EDITIONS: 
REGULAR, 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
S° 2de.per COpy. ReruRnasce Samrce Free 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO,, New York-Chicaga. 

Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 

IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 


TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Washing Ginghams 
and Prints. ' 


Prints should be washed It 


in luKewarm water and | 
Gissolved Ivory Soap. 


Avoid much rubbing. | 
Rinse well, wring thor- ) 
oughly and dry quickly, 


NOT inthe sun. 


The se- 


cret of washing prints is 
in the use of a pure soap 
and in doing it quicHly. 


. es , : Rs 
THE AMERICAN BIRD MAGAZINE 
Profusely illustrated with Photographs of Wild 


Birds from life. Fresh, interesting and 
instructive bird literature. 


EVERYTHING ORIGINAL 


Each number contains 


TEN BIRDS IN NATURAL COLORS 
for identification 
Monthly, $1 a year; Single copies, 10c. 
FREE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 

Every one subscribing now to the American Bird Maga- 

zine, is entitled to a LIFE SIZED ENLARGEMENT 

of the “‘CHIPPY FAMILY” on paper 12x20 inches. 

This is probably the best phosograp ever taken of an 

entire family of live wild birds. 

SPECIAL :—To all who mention The DORET Cg ENGR Hae we 
will send Vol. I. and II, unbound, and subscription for 
Aer with the “Chippy Family” prepaid, for $2.50. 
Address 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, WORCESTER, MASS. 

All the 


B E EC H E R’ important works 
nowisuca dy ® DOOKS 


poston Che Pilgrim Press cticaco 


Educational 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools, 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWBLL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


FLORIDA, WINTER PARK. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Six departments; highest standards, best teachers, 
lowest rates; no chilly or super-heated rooms; doors 
and windows open day and night; boating, swimming, 
gelfing; no malaria. Next semester opens Feb. 5. 


WM. FREMONT BLACKMAN, PH. D., President. 


Boothby Surgical Hospital 
Training School for Nurses 


p bperne J to enlarge our Training School at once we 
will consider applicants who wish to enter for our two 
and one-half year course. 

Application blanks will be sent on request. Address 
Superintendent of Nurses P 


1 & 3 Worcester Square, Boston 


Every grunts Hartshorn shade 
roller 


as the autogra 
ture of Roowart Meena ‘on 
label. Ask your dealer for the 
IMPROVED HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 
: No tacks required to attach shade. 
A \ Wooo ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 


“CHOSEN fis euuunsns"s 


GoOoDELL. For sale by Congregational Boekstore 
and Fleming H. Revell Co., Publishers. 
Price 50 cts. Postage 6 cts. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
_ and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822, 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York, 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


* Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN 8S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t See’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y- 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan 
William Waldorf Astor, 


Henry A. C. Taylor, S. 8. Palmer, 

D. O. Mills ‘land, 
Robert F. Ballantine, ward R. Bacon, 
Franklin D. Locke, H HA. 

George F. Baker, Cle 

E. R. Holden, John L. , 
Charles A. Peabody, Daniel 8. Lamont, 


Hugh D. Auchincl Henry { " 

D. H. King, Jr., ae H. Van en Kennedy, 

eet C. Boyd, Archibald D. 
arston. 
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Event and Comment 


The last National Coun- 
cil, as a result of discus- 
sions of associations of 
churches and deliberations of committees 
extending through several years, advised 
our six national benevelent societies to 
adopt some important changes of admin- 
istration. Among these were : to substi- 
tute for their several missionary period- 
icals one magazine, to combine the annual 
meetings of the home societies into one, 
to have one secretary for each, so far as 
practicable, and to appoint an advisory 
board for all the societies. Nearly a year 
and a half has passed and so far as is 
known no action has been taken toward 
putting the advice of the National Coun- 
cil into practice except the appointment 
of an advisory committee. Several of 
the societies, following the lead of the 
American Board, are issuing appeals to 
the churches for largely increased contri- 
butions, each independently of the others, 
and with apparently good reasons be- 
cause of enlarged opportunities and the 
pressure of necessity for more effective 
prosecution of their work, but without 
any signs of co operation in presenting 
their appeals as suggested by the Na- 
tional Council. The question is being 
asked with increasing frequency why no 
response has been made to the advice of 
the churches. It is felt by many that the 
time has fully arrived when some expla- 
mation ought to be made. We are able 
to announce that this matter has not 
been ignored, but is being carefully con- 
sidered. A meeting of the advisory 
board is soon to be held, and it will no 
doubt give in due time specific reasons 
’ why thus far it has seemed to the socie- 
ties impracticable to carry out the plans 
suggested. Another National Council is 
to be held next year, and it will soon be 
time to consider the plans it ought to pro- 
pose for the work of the denomination. 


The Societies 
and the Churches 


i ge Baut The eagerness with 
oo which the Christian 
{Rg Em public responds to an 
opp >rtunity for listening to experts on 
Biblical criticism is attested by the un- 
expectedly large audience which heard 
Prof. George F. Moore in Boston last 
Saturday afternoon. He gave the intro- 
ductory lecture in the course projected 
by the Twentieth Century Club, his 
theme being the history and present 
state of the Old Testament problem. 
No less than 475 persons thronged to the 
Twentieth Century Club House, speedily 
overrunning the room ayailable there 
and necessitating adjournment to the 
large hall of the Boston Law School. 
Professor Moore spoke in a frank, popu- 


lar and constructive vein, and his lecture 
was happily supplemented by a reading 
by Miss Helen M. Cole from his own 
translation of the Song of Deborah. The 
audience represented all shades of re- 
ligious belief, and forecasts a still larger 
attendance upon the other lectures of 
the course. The opportunity to hear at 
no cost such men as Professors Moore, 
Mitchel Wood and Nash is a rare one, 
and foreshadows, we hope, the coming 
of a time when the churches will get 
the benefit of more of the scholarly 
work of theological professors. 


Ante-mortem praise is gain- 
ing in power and frequency. 
Men are not waiting, as for- 
merly, until their comrades die to tell 
how mueh they admire and love them. 
The city of Springfield, Mass., for fifteen 
years has had init as an educator T. M. 
Balliet, now superintendent of its splen- 
did public school system. Recently his 
fellow-citizens gave him a banquet, and 
substantial reminders of their esteem be- 
side their spoken words. In his speech 
on some of the problems of the educator 
today Mr. Balliet made this statement, 
which is suggestive and illuminating, 
especially to those who are noting the 
relative positions of education and re- 
ligion in the public mind, and the relative 
status of the teacher and the preacher. 
He said, ‘‘ As among the forefathers, with 
their homogeneous theological beliefs, 
religion was the common bond of the 
community, so in our day, with our diver- 
sified creeds, popular education has be- 
come the one intellectual interest in 
which all members of the community 
can unite.” 


Honors to an 
Able Educator 


There is one section of 
A Great Congre- the country at least where 
gational [Meeting F : : A 

Congregationalism is dis- 
posed to assert itself vigorously, and that 
is on the Pacific coast. The great de- 
nominational event of the year there will 
be the congress at Seattle May 8-17. It 
will bring together ministerial and lay 
representatives of the churches in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California and Utah, to 
whom the Seattle churches generously 
offer entertainment for as long a period 
as ten days. We are deeply impressed 
with the virile and timely quality of the 
program. Evidently our brethren in that 
region are awake to the live questions of 
the day and intend to grapple vigorously 
with such vital themes as modern edu- 
cational ideals and methods as related to 
Congregational colleges and academies, 
with the range of questions that have to 
do with the evangelization of adolescents 


and the need of better Sunday school in- 
struction, with possible readjustments in 
Congregational missionary enterprises, 
with phenomena presented by divine 
healing and with labor and temperance 
problems. Rev. G. Campbell Morgan 
will teach the Bible for an hour daily, 
and Drs. Bradford, Meredith and prob- 
ably Dr. Hillis will have prominent parts 
on the program. We doubt if there will 
be another purely Congregational rally 
this year anywhere in this country of 
such significance and far-reaching influ- 
ence. We congratulate the churches of 
the Pacific coast on their enterprise 
and their denominational esprit de corps. 
With such men to initiate and carry the 
conquest out as Chairman Temple, Sec- 
retary Smith and other members of the 
local committee, it cannot fail to be a 
local success. 


Some business con- 
A Good Investment cerns celebrate mile- 
for a Business House : : 

stones in their history 
by clearance sales or by making exten- 
sive additions to their own plants, or, 
now and then, though more rarely, by 
distributing a bounty to their employees ; 
but we have seldom heard of so signifi- 
cant and helpful a method of marking 
such an anniversary as that employed by 
the Studebaker Brothers Co. at South 
Bend, Ind. This manufacturing con- 
cern, which has had so much to do with 
the prosperity of South Bend, was made 
up originally of five brothers, stanch 
Methodist laymen, who built up a great 
business by yoking enterprise with honor 
and consideration for others. Only one 
of the five brothers now survives, but 
that the right spirit animates those still 
carrying on the business is attested by 
the fact that on the day that marked the 
close of the fiftieth year of the concern’s 
history the directors voted $200,000 to 
erect a building for philanthropic pur- 
poses ‘“‘in the nature of a memorial and 
thank offering.” Naturally the Y. M. 
C. A. was the organization thought of 
for holding this property in trust and 
using it for the ends in view. Thus 
another splendid association building is 
guaranteed and at the same time a manu- 
facturing establishment sets a noble ex- 
ample to other prosperous industries. 


Technical training is coming 
The Witness +9 be insisted on as a sine qua 
par tities non for the Sunday school 
teacher. The conclusive argument for 
such a limitation will be found, if at all, 
by demonstrating that satisfactory re- 
sults are secured only by trained teach- 
ers. Some :thirty years ago a lad yet 


a 
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in his teens suddenly, and almost without 
choice, found himself in charge of a class 
of boys in a mission school. He had had 
only a common school education, with 
never a single lesson in the art of .teach- 
ing. A mutual attachment sprang up 
between him and his pupils. He kept 
that class, which came to number nearly 
twenty, till the boys grew to manhood. 
They are in middle life now, scattered 
through several states of the Union. 
Nearly every survivor has filled some 
responsible position in the church and 
several are doing conspicuous Christian 
service. The bent of their lives was 
largely determined under that teacher’s 
leadership. He would probably have done 
better work and with more satisfaction to 
himself if he had had the advantage of a 
Bible normal college or at least of a 
course of lessons on teaching. But he 
would have missed the most valued ex- 
perience of his life if he had refused to 


‘ take the class or had been barred from it 


because he was untrained. This is by no 
means an exceptional instance. It would 
be as foolish to limit Sunday school 
teachers to graduates of training classes 
as it would be to attempt to limit parent- 
hood to trained nurses or kindergartners, 


Atlanta University, 
one of the best of the 
institutions of the South furnishing 
higher education to the Negro, has come 
to the point, so frequently touched by 
educational institutions, where its past 
blessings are proving present obstacles. 
That is to say, the generous giving of its 
friends during the past year or two has 
enlarged its equipment, but the response 
from promising students has been pro- 
portionately greater, so that it now stands 
in peculiarneed. Theclaims and merits 
of this fineinstitution, which has so much 
heroic devotion in its history to chron- 
icle, have just been set forth attractively 
in a pamphlet by Edward Twichell Ware, 
chaplain of the university, which may be 
had upon application to him at Atlanta. 
It is only by the graduates of such 
institutions as Atlanta University and 
Fisk University, and the other admira- 
ble schools of the American Missionary 
Association, that the large plans for the 
Negro, now being backed by Northern 
millionaires, can effectively be carried 
out, To their graduates the South must 
turn for teachers in the schools which the 
Southern whites are to be urged to estab- 
lish and support, 


Atlanta’s Just Claims 


There must be, 
there should be if 
there are not, searchings of heart among 
the laity as they contemplate the move- 
ment for making the old age of artisans 
comfortable, and the lack of adequate re- 
sponse, in this country at least, to all sug- 
gestions that the old age of self-sacrificing 
clergymen be made independent of want 
and distress. The Christian Register an- 
nounces that at the next meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association a pro- 
posal to adopt for the Unitarian clergy 
in this country a plan of pensions and 
insurance similar to that worked with 
much success by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association will be brought 
before the body for consideration and ap- 
proval, As we understand it, the plan 


Pensions for Clergymen 
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provides for yoluntary administration of 
a fund which assists ministers to pay 
premiums entitling them to annuities or 
insurance from long established and repu- 
table companies engaged in such business. 


The stories of miracles 
in the Bible were first 
told to prove the pres- 
ence and power of God. The unques- 
tioned presence and power of God are 
now appealed to as evidence of the reality 
of the miracles of the Bible; but his pres- 
ence and power are not adduced by Chris- 
tians in support of modern miracles. The 
divine order in nature now seems more 
sublime and impressive than any appar- 
ent violation of it. We need not deny 
the historic fact of miracles. We need 
only admit that for most thinking men 
the miracles of the Bible have ceased to 
have the same degree of evidential value 
which they had for those who first re- 
corded them. 


The Changed View 
of Miracles 


The debate in the United 
Mormonism and states Senate on the issue 
Statehood vie - 4 

of admitting territories 
in the Southwest as states took a turn 
significant and illuminating last week. 
It raised the dispute between the factions 
in the Senate above the plane of sordid 
personal interests—as in the case of Sen- 
ator Quay—and above that of partisan- 
ship, and at once compelled men of both 
parties and all factions to face the fact 
that there were issues involved of serious 
moment. It was made clear by the testi- 
mony of several senators from states 
where Mormonism flourishes that the 
Mormon hierarchy is continually influ- 
encing politics wherever Mormons re- 
side; that the oath-bound adherents of 
the Mormon faith are pliant tools—and 
voters—in the hands of the superior ofli- 
cials ; and that states and territories far 
removed from Salt Lake. City are not 
exempt from the malign influence of the 
ecclesiastical plotters. This testimony, so 
frankly given in some cases and so grudg- 
ingly in others, had its sobering effect on 
some of the most influential of the East- 
ern senators, and will contribute not a 
little toward shaping the Senate’s action 
in the Smoot case and in the solution of 
the problem of admission of the terri- 
tories. New Mexico, Arizona and Mex- 
ico already have their Mormon colonies. 
Sooner or later, either separately or as 
one state, New Mexico and Arizona are 
likely to enter the Union. It is proposed 
that Congress before they are admitted 
guard in some way against the increase 
of Mormon power. It is not easy to see 
how this can be done so long as nominally 
the church conforms to law. What is 
needed in Utah and elsewhere is rigor- 
ous enforcement of such law as exists, 
thorough probing of the alleged charges 
of polygamy, and more than all a vigilant 
non-Mormon population heartily sup- 
ported by Christians throughout the 
country in all efforts to establish schools, 
academies and colleges which will war 
against the fanaticism, illiteracy and 
grossness on which Mormonism battens. 


The consensus of opinion 
among college presidents is 
adverse to the proposition 
recently made by President Butler of 


Loyal to the 
Culture Ideal 
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Columbia University that under certain 
conditions the degree of A. B. be granted 
at the end of two years’ study, and this 
in order to expedite the students’ early 
entrance on their professional training. 
Harvard already has such a scheme for 
a three-year term of study, hence Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard favors President 
Butler’s general principle if not the defi- 
nite time limit set by him. But apart 
from President Eliot President Butler 
has little support. Presidents Wilson of 
Princeton, Hadley of Yale, Tucker of 
Dartmouth, Harris of Amherst and Hop- 
kins of Williams have all recently come 
out strongly against any such betrayal of 
the ‘‘culture” ideal for the sake of the 
few who are eager to enter upon profes- 
sional study by a short cut. President 
Wilson is thought by some to have punc- 
tured the scheme by his pungent saying 
that no one who ever knew a sophomore 
would think he was ready to graduate (or 
words to that effect), and President Harris 
of Amherst said last week, at the largest 
gathering of Amherst men eyer held in 
Boston, ‘‘that the proposition to shorten 
the course is like the proposition made a 
few years ago to make a forty eight-cent. 
dollar as good as a 100 cent dollar. It is 
Bryanism in education.” Moreover, if it 
be argued that the new scheme is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to get men out 
in life earlier than they now can gradu- 
ate from the college and the professional 
schoo), President Harris points to Am- 
herst statistics, which show that the time 
of graduation there now is not later than 
it used to be. President Tucker of Dart- 
mouth denies that there is any demand 
from business men that the courses for 
their sons shall be shortened, neither do 
men holding executive positions ask for 
it. They keenly realize the need of ma- 
turity of mind and character in their 
youthful associates in business or in 
statecraft, and they are not clamoring 
for any short cut curricula. 


The President and the 
people have triumphed. 
Congress will not adjourn without an ex- 
cellent beginning having been made along 
conservative lines in that Federal control 
of interstate commerce and corporations 
doing an interstate business which the 
plain people of the country have been 
longing for and insisting upon for some 
years—a reasoned sentiment and demand 
which became vocal in the utterances of 
President Roosevelt last year. Fortu- 
nately, some of the largest capi‘alists of 
the country, notably Mr. Morgan, have 
wisely decided not to attempt to thwart 
the popular will. The same cannot be 
said for Mr. Rockefeller and the Standard 
Oil interests, which do not welcome pub- 
licity ; and the revelations of the past 
week respecting Mr. Rockefeller’s oppo- 
sition will only serve to bring about more 
speedily the action which he resists, 
“Those whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad.” Dr. Parkhurst of 
New York city, preaching in Boston last 
week, did not hesitate to hefer to a record 
precisely like that of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania as a record of 
villainy ; and this is only one of several 
recent pulpit utterances showing that the 
story of the Standard Oil Company's 
methods now running in McClure’s Mag- 
azine is having its effect upon thousands © 
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who never read Mr. Lloyd’s book, Wealth 
vs. Commonwealth. 


The legislation up to date is 
this. The House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 245 to 0 
has passed the Littlefield bill; the Sen- 
ate has passed the Elkins anti-rebate 
bill without objection and without de- 
bate; the bill providing for expedit- 
ing in the courts suits brought by 
the attorney-general and district United 
States attorneys has been favorably re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee, and 
the Department of Commerce bill is well 
on the way toward favorable report and 
adoption. The absence of debate and op- 
position to both the Littlefield and Elkins 
bills is significant both of the extent to 
which committee debate and adjustment 
of details works against debate in the 
open house—and this to an ever increas- 
ing extent, and also of the unanimity 
of sentiment among the people entirely 
irrespective of party favoring assertion 
by the state of the right to supervise and 
control the enormous aggregations of capi- 
tal. It also discloses a disposition to put 
an end so far as possible to the bribery and 
debauching of public carriers by corpora- 
tions seeking advantages through rebates. 
The Littlefield bill may not pass at this 
session, but the others will. : 


The Nature 
of the Bills 


Two or three weeks 
ago it was announced 
that hereafter all eulo- 
gies of deceased members of the House 
of Representatives would be given on 
Sunday. The secular press of the coun- 
try has indorsed the scheme. We felt 
quite certain at the time that once the 
camel got his nose under the tent he 
would soon notstopthere. Reports from 
Washington indicate that last Sunday 
not only were eulogies given in the House, 
but legislation was transacted. We are 
glad that on Monday the House, led by 
Congressman Richardson, overruled the 
Speaker of the House in his ruling that 
the business done on Sunday was legal. 
By a vote of 116 to 101 the House struck 
from its journal all reference to the busi- 
ness transacted. 


Congressional Legis= 
lation on Sunday 


Veteran members of the 
Union League Club, New 
York city, were honored 
by their successors last week with words 
and deeds full of reverent feeling. To 
this constituency, representing the best 
of the past and present manhood of the 
metropolis, Secretary of War Root said 
some pregnant words relative to present 
national perils, the growth of class feel- 
ing and the tyranny of union labor. But 
his most significant declaration, coming 
as it did from the ablest successor of 


Secretary Root on 
Negro Suffrage 


Stanton the country has had, was his ad-. 


mission that manhood suffrage granted 
to the Negro of the South and confirmed 
by constitutional amendment had been a 
failure. To this at last has come the 
Republican party. Mr. Root did not 
speak as if he ever foresaw a time when 
the Negro would have his political rights 
in the South, much less did he imply that 
it was the duty either of the Republican 
party or the North to attempt to alter 
the determination of the white men of 
the South with respect to Negro disen- 


franchisement. He did say to his influ- 
ential Northern hearers that the friends 
of the Negro in the North had duties 
toward him to perform, but these are of 
a kind implying protection in certain 
civil rights other than the franchise, the 
granting of the right sort of education 
and ethical and spiritual betterment. Of 
course the question remains as to what 
reasonableness there is in the hope that 
the better educated, more moral and spir- 
itual, and richer Negro, whom Secretary 
of War Root, Booker T. Washington and 
the best Southern white sentiment expect 
to see emerge, will be content to remain 
anon-voter. Weare not certain that the 
Southern white will always discriminate 
against all Negroes as he is doing now. 
There are just now, we admit, many signs 
of accentuation of racial distinctions and 
prejudices; but the Gospel has to be 
reckoned with and character tells in the 
long run, and a solution of the problem 
in which Christian home missionaries, 
philanthropists and educators have the 
deciding voice is far more likely to prove 
abiding than one in which partisans or 
doctrinaire legislators are dominant in 
shaping details. Our reconstruction 
legislation with respect to the Negro was 
too largely shaped by men of that type. 
No one considering this theme just at 
this hour when the nation is celebrating 
the anniversary of Lincoln’s birth can 
fail to ponder over the fateful effect of 
his cruel taking off in its alteration of 
the course of history following the Civil 
War. 


A movement to 
purge Boston’s mu- 
nicipal government 
starting from a new quarter has in it 
some promise of potency. The president 
of the Chamber of Commerce in his 
recent annual address trenchantly ar- 
raigned a majority of the city officials 
and employees as iggompetent and dis- 
honest, and said that municipal business 
was administered by a set of men who 
would not be tolerated in the employ- 
ment of such men»as make up the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. To prove that the ofli- 
cial utterance had back of it something 
more than opinion, namely, conviction, 
Mr. Lincoln in an Official capacity has 
just sent letters to the presidents of the 
real estate exchange, the stock exchange, 
the associated board of trade, the mer- 
chants’ association, the fruit and preduce 
exchange and the Boston bar association, 
asking them to see to it that their respec- 
tive organizations appoint committees to 
confer with a committee from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to arrange a combina- 
tion of forces which will put an end to 
the pregent state of affairs and secure an 
honest and efficient government of the 
city. If this appeal is met in the spirit 
with which it is extended, and the solid, 
substantial business interests of Boston 
really get together to better the munici- 
pal life, there will be an unearthing of 
facts damaging to some reputations. 
Boston never has had a boss like Croker, 
but it has an oligarchy of small men, 
from both parties, who have not failed 
to grow rich out of political life. The 
disclosures as to the extent of this fat- 
tening at the public crib which have re- 
cently been made by Alderman Tinkham, 
and by the authors of the book, Ameri- 


For Better City 
Government in Boston 
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cans in Process, issued by the South 
End settlement, have somewhat stirred 
classes in the community hitherto le- 
thargic ; and the result of it is seen in 
the movement-described above. 


It is difficult to see what 
Great Britain, Germany and 
Italy have gained by their 
obstructive tactics in dealing with the 
Venezuelan dispute. Twice efforts have: 
been made to draw President Roosevelt 
into the affair and he has declined. The 
effort of the allies to obtain preferential 
treatment for their claims has failed, as. 
it should have, and this with other as- 
pects of the matter now goes before The 
Hague Tribunal. The British ambassa- 
dor has been disclosed as willing to take 
advantage over his German copartner, 
although the two countries nominally 
have been playing the same game; he 
has had to apologize to Mr. Bowen for 
treatment of him yery discourteous ; 
and the diplomatic representatives of the 
three Powers emerge from the contest 
quite second to Mr. Bowen, whose frank- 
ness, firmness and yet conciliatory terms 
in respect to prompt payment of certain 
claims have combined to disconcert them. 
He was supposed to be the one who 
would prove to be an obstructionist ;. 
they have proved to be. Protocols goy- 
erning the settlement of the matter are 
now being drafted, and ere long the 
blockade will be raised and the case’s 
hearing before The Hague Tribunal be- 
gin. The net result is entirely satisfac- 
tory to Venezuela, as it will give her an 
opportunity to prove the scandalous char- 
acter of some of the claims ; South Amer- 
ica has been aroused against both British 
and German political and trade policies ; 
the United States has thus been given a 
chance to gain a vast trade if it will but 
improve its opportunity ; and the tactics. 
of the European Powers, Great Britain 
included, have increased the sentiment 
in this country and in Congress favorable 
to a decided strengthening of our naval 
equipment in Atlantic waters. In Great 
Britain, despite all the explanations of 
the Ministry, public sentiment against 
the alliance with Germany gains in vol- 
ume, 


To The Hague 
Tribunal 


The effect of Monseignor 


The Vatican and Qyidi’s reports and ma- 
the Philippines - : : 
~ ture deliberation are said, 


in dispatches from Rome, to have led the 


Roman Catholic officials to see that the 
best solution of the friar problem in 
the Philippines is that originally proposed 
by the United States, namely, arbitration. 
The pope is said to have favored this plan 
from the first, but was opposed by the 
commission of cardinals charged with 
responsibility for the decision. We made 
a fair offer, which all who were unpreju- 
diced recognized as such ; and the opinion 
was freely expressed at the time by com- 
petent observers of events that Rome had 
made a mistake by not taking up with 
our offer. Now she apparently is to ad- 
mit hererror. But whether she will find 
President Roosevelt complaisant or Gov- 
ernor Taft willing remains to be seen. 


An effort has been made to 
Are Mission make it appear that the mis- 
pil Sm oda sionaries of the American 
Board laboring in Macedonia are in es- 
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pecial peril, Such is not the understand- welcome. He was coming to the church ship can disregard the obligations which 


ing of the situation by the officials of the 
Board in Boston. That clouds are lower- 
ing over Macedonia, that Turkey has is- 
sued orders mobilizing a large part of her 
army, that Russia is preparing for action 
this spring, that Austria has been satis- 
fied in advance by Russia and not only 
will give her a free hand, but will join 
with herin bringing pressure upon Tur- 
key which may be the cause of the war 
Russia has long planned for—Constanti- 
nople being her objective—all this is true 
probably. But the American mission- 
aries in Macedonia are as likely to have 
warning of open conflict as any one, and 
can easily, if necessary, make their way 
to territory without the zone of war. 

Similar alarming reports are current 
about American missionaries in China. 
That there are signs in certain of the 
western provinces of a recurrence of yvi- 
olence it is impossible to deny, and there 
are those—missionaries as well as jour- 
nalists and diplomats in and about Peking 
—who are taking witha degreeof discount 
the professions of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. This attitude they are almost bound 
to take in view of the return to power of 
the Empress Dowager and knowing her 
character. Secretary Smith of the Amer- 
ican Board is reported as saying that the 
Board has had no such warnings from its 
representatives of another uprising as it 
had prior to the revolt of 1900; and that 
therefore he and the Board’s officials are 
proceeding with the task of reconstruc- 
tion and the appropriation of funds as if 
peaceful conditions were to obtain. He 
thinks that the increased strength of the 
foreign forces in Peking, and knowledge 
of the certainty that with another clash 
between them and the Chinese in Peking 
the Empress Dowager and the dynasty 
itself would fall, preclude another anti- 
foreign outbreak. 


A Council not a Council 


The Central Church of Boston last week 
installed Rey. John H. Denison as its 
pastor. It had sent a letter to neighbor- 
ing churches announcing the call and its 
acceptance, and requesting their presence 
at the appointed time, ‘‘ when the action 
of the ehurch and society and the corre- 
spondence in connection with the call 
will be laid before you, and the pastor- 
elect will make a statement of his reli- 
gious belief preliminary to the usual pub- 
lic services of installation in the even- 
ing.” 

The invited churches assembled by pas- 
tor and delegate in Central Church at the 
hour named, chose a moderator and 
scribe, united in prayer, heard the records 
of the church and society read, listened 
to statements that the pastor-elect is a 
minister in good standing in the Presby- 
terian Church and to an admirable, brief 
statement of faith read by him. They 
then without comment voted to be by 
themselves and withdrew from the audi- 
ence into the chapel. 

As soon as opportunity was given in 
private session the expressions of regret 
by the brethren at the situation in which 
they found themselves, the church and 
the pastor-elect were practically unani- 
mous. A new minister had come to the 

city whom all the churches would gladly 


of his boyhood to which his parents and 
grandparents had belonged, coming from 
a labor of rare devotion and success in 
another city. The expression of fellow- 
ship in view of these peculiar relations 
which naturally would have been brought 
out by the usual interchange of question 
and answer on such an occasion would 
happily have introduced the pastor to his 
associates in his new field and to the 
many churches represented in the large 
audience, which was left in a chilly and 
solemn silence. 

The brethren privately assembled found 
themselves facing other perplexities. A 
Congregational council is an advisory 
body. Its action, according to our de- 
nominational usage, is limited to the 
matters on which advice is asked. In this 
case no advice was asked of the churches. 
They were requested only to assemble and 
hear what had been done and witness the 


installation services, in which certain of. 


the invited guests had been asked to par- 
ticipate. They were precluded by the 
letter missive from acting as a Council. 
The evident inference to be drawn by 
this departure from the usual form of 
invitation was that the church feared 
a possible disapproval of its choice and 
took this method to forestall its expres- 
sion. It was fortunate that this case 
occurred in connection with a candidate 
for the pastorate and the fellowship of 
the churches whose well-known character 
and work made his eminent fitness beyond 
any probability of question. 

The Council, by courtesy so called, did 
the best within its power under the cir- 
cumstances. It volunteered its assurance 
of entire satisfaction with the credentials 
and faith of the pastor-elect, congratu- 
lated the church on his coming and de- 
clared itself ready to join with the church 
in the installation services. It then voted 
to adjourn without date. It may safely 
be said, that no church represented at 
this meeting is likely to issue a letter 
missive in this form; and the opinion 
was freely expressed that such an inyi- 
tation would not again be accepted. 

In justice to the Central Church it 
should be said that the letter missive 
is substantially a copy of one issued by 
the Old South Church. There may have 
been a time when that church felt justi- 
fied in serving notice on its sister churches 
that it would be the sole judge of the 
propriety of its acts and of the fitness 
of its pastor-elect. Its choices of pastors 
certainly have been approved and are 
honored without qualification. But no 
occasion now exists for distrust among 
our churches. Our greatest immediate 
need is to increase the emphasis for 
united service on fellowship actually 
existing. 

It is also to be noted that the departure 
from Congregational usage involved in 
independent installation of a pastor 
might raise perplexing legal questions. 
Churches are Congregational which con- 
form to the usages of the denomination, 
according to the decisions of the civil 
courts. Dr. Quint is often quoted as a 
denominational authority. In the vol- 
ume, Congregationalists in America, he 
said: ‘‘The right and duty of local self- 
government by the churches themselves 
cannot be ignored. But it is not to be 
supposed that any church in our fellow- 


are involved in that fellowship. No Con- 
gregational church is independent. It 
can become so by withdrawing from its 
affiliations with the other churches, but 
in that case it ceases to be a part of the 
Congregational body.” If it be said that 
the opinion of no one man is authoritative 
as to what is Congregationalism, the suffi- 
cient reply is that this opinion in sub- 
stance represents the historic usage of 
the denomination since its beginning in 
this country. It is expressed in Bart- 
let’s Model of the Primitive Congrega- 
tional Way, published as far back as 
1647, and repeated often by writers on 
Congregationalism down to the present 
day. 

These statements are not made in a 
spirit of criticism, nor because any real 
disturbance appears in the fellowship of 
our churches, which were never more 
harmonious than now. They are made 
to guard the interests of Congregational 
churches. They represent, we are as- 
sured, the judgment of Congregational- 
ists generally, and we have reason to 
believe will meet the cordial approval 
of the churches which haye used the 
letter missive we have quoted. 


Hon. Henry L. Dawes, LL.D, 


New England lost one of its worthiest. 
representatives in our national life in 
the death of Mr. Dawes at his home in 
Pittsfield, Feb. 5, at the age of eighty-six. 
He was a native and lifelong resident of 
western Massachusetts, and his strength 
of character was like that of the granite 
of his Berkshire hills. A farmer’s son, 
working his own way into and through 
Yale College and into his profession as a 
lawyer, he nobly fulfilled the purpose of 
his alma mater expressed in its charter, 
“to educate men for the public service.” 

The distinguishing characteristic of Mr. 
Dawes’s life was unremitting and con- 
scientious diligence for the public wel- 
fare. Almost immediately after his grad- 
uation he began writing editorials for 
local newspapers, thus supporting himself 
while studying law. Having gained a 
good practice at North Adams, he entered 
the Massachusetts legislature in 1849 and 
nearly ever since that time has been 
officially a public servant. During nine 
successive terms in the national House 
of Representatives and three in the Sen- 
ate, a period of thirty-six years, Mr. 
Dawes was one of the most influential 
leaders in Congress, maintaining his posi-- 
tion through all the vicissitudes of the ~ 
most exciting periods of our national his- 
tory by his whole-souled devotion to the 
business intrusted to him, his thorough 
mastery of it, bis intimate knowledge of 
public affairs and his unswerving in- 
tegrity. 

Mr. Dawes was an all round legislator, © 
usually carrying through the measures 
proposed by him through his good judg- 
ment, self-restraint and the confidence 
reposed in him by his fellow-legislators, 
He was for many years chairman of most 
important committees in the House, 
such as those on elections, appropria- 
tions, and ways and means, during the 
latter period being the recognized leader. 
During and after the period of the Civil 
War he led in the solution of many diffi- 
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cult questions of great importance in- 
volving a vast amount of work. He once 
said that he wished to have three things 
that he had done recorded on his tomb- 
Stone : that he had moved the first appro- 
priation for the Fish Commission, the 
first appropriation for the Weather Bu- 
reau, and that he caused the appropria- 


tion to be made to fill up the old canal in | 


Washington. Yet these are only items 
in the long list of his distinguished public 
services. 

Probably Mr. Dawes will longest be re- 
membered through his service in behalf 
of the Indians. Becoming chairman of 
the Cemmittee on Indian Affairs in 1880, 
he held that position till his retirement 
from the Senate and has labored since 
that time till his death on the Dawes 
Commission for the adjustment of the 
affairs of the five tribes in the Indian 
Territory. He shaped the nation’s later 
and better legislation to protect the Indi- 
ans in their rights and to lead them to 
full American citizenship. Governor 
Bates of Massachusetts truly says of 
him: “As the name of his great prede- 
cessor, Charles Sumner, will ever be asso- 
ciated with the cause of the Negro, so 
will the name of Henry Laurens Dawes 
be ever linked with that of the Indian. 
The establishment of the present system 
for the education of the red men and the 
introduction of many reforms in the man- 
agement of their affairs by the nation 
were due largely to his efforts.” 

More brilliant men than Mr. Dawes 
have filled conspicuous positions in Amer- 
ican public life. But none have been 
more faithful, and few have accom- 
plished permanent results of so great 
value to millions of American citizens. 
He gave his whole life to his country, 
making no attempts to amass a fortune, 
but living simply, on his salary, while 
giving himself to the duties of his office. 
The lesson of his life is that the most en- 
during success is won by singleness of 
purpose, and, the choice of a career hay- 
ing been made, by whole-souled devotion 
to the public service in the chosen way. 

Mr. Dawes was a Christian, an attend- 
ant on and supporter of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Pittsfield, though not 
a member of it. He was a valued friend 
of The Congregationalist, and has several 
times written for its columns. 


Local Option and Its Corollaries 


The special election held in Vermont 
on Feb, 3 resulted in the adoption by the 
people of the local option law by a ma- 
jority of about 1,200 votes, the law to 
take effect next month. Nine of the 
' fourteen counties voted against the law 
and in favor of the present prohibitory 
law, as did an overwhelming majority of 
the towns, and geographically speaking 
eastern Vermont is for the present law 
» and western Vermont for the new law. 
The victory is due to the vote of the 
larger towns and cities which have found 
_ it difficult to enforce the present law. 
_ The majority against prohibition now is 
_» about the same as that for prohibition in 
. 1858. The vote cast exceeded that cast 
in the Presidential election of 1900. It 
is not impossible for this decision to be 
- reversed by a legislature elected on the 
issue which might repeal the new law. 
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But this is improbable. It will be given 
a fair test; and under it a majority of 
the towns will vote for prohibition, but 
it will be local and not state prohibition, 
and will truly represent the sentiment of 
the community affected. Any failure to 
enforce the new law surely will bring a 
reaction in favor of the prohibitory law. 

A serious responsibility therefore rests 
upon those leaders of opinion, whether 
politicians, journalists or clergymen, who 
have stood for the new law. This, as we 
understand it, follows pretty closely the 
Massachusetts’ law, under which that 
state has worked out a policy of dealing 
with the traffic which has met with the 
approval of the solid citizenship of the 
state, and under which the prohibition 
area has been steadily extended. 

We hope that both in Vermont, and in 
New Hampshire where it is apparent that 
action similar to Vermont’s is impending, 
there will be legislation along license 
lines which will be conducive to the 
greatest degree of sobriety in towns 
electing to have the saloon, and to the 
least profit to the dealer in liquors. It 
ought to be possible to carry the prohibi- 
tory idea down to the ward unit as well 
as to the town. Those not residents of 
the state or who have a criminal record 
should be barred from entering upon the 
business, and they might well be required 
to give bonds for the lawful performance 
of their business. Discretion as to the 
size of fees should vest in the legislature 
and not in local boards, and licenses 
should be-issued, collected and bonds for- 
feited by a state license eommissioner, 
thus keeping the matter out of local poli- 
tics. Penalties for infringement of the 
law should be other than fines, and 
severer. Especial attention should be 
given to possible evasion of the law by 
pharmacists and by summer hotel propri- 
etors. The places for the sale of liquor 
should be shops and not clubs. Money 
derived from the licenses should go first 
into the state treasury, and if returned 
to the towns in any measure should not 
go to pay ordinary town or city charges, 
but rather to support such substitutes for 
the saloon as will satisfy those social 
desires which are met now in the average 
saloon of the rendezvous type. 


The Brotherhood 


Christianity began as a fraternity be- 
cause it sprang froma Fatherhood. There 
was no doubt of brotherly love among the 
disciples on that day when the Holy 
Spirit came with power and three thou- 
sand souls were born into the kingdom. 
They were drawn together by a common 
origin of spiritual life; they were held 
together by a common hope. Their en- 
thusiasm of brotherhood carried them 
almost at once into an experiment of com- 
munism, which showed by failure both 
that the school of Christ was to be the 
school of ordinary human experience and 
that the existing inclosures of individual 
and family interest and possessions had 
not been superseded but remained a dis- 
cipline of the Christian life. 

These first disciples cultivated broth- 
erhood in community of worship at the 
same time that they tried their experi- 
ment of community of goods. Four par- 
ticulars are specified in the description of 


the earliest days. They continued stead- 
fastly in the apostle’s teaching and in 
fellowship, in breaking of bread and in the 
prayers: They were learners still, as the 
whole church on earth must be. They 
were glad to be together in the temple 
and their homes, where hospitality was 
offered and received and little groups 
enjoyed their meals together in simple, 
Oriental fashion. They gathered to the 
meetings for daily prayer. All was as 
yet in the simplest form, but it gave 
opportunity at every point for the ex- 
pression of fraternity. 

What has become of that close brother- 
hood of Christ’s earliest disciples in the 
single church which then existed in the 
world? To ask the question thus is to 
go far toward supplying the answer. 
What was possible to a single church 
must needs be modified when churches. 
were planted everywhere. It is impossible 
to be on terms of intimacy with a multi- 
tude. It is necessary to be on our guard 
against selfish pretense. In the hearts 
of many love has grown cold. Yet the 
brotherhood still exists in scattered 
groups, and potentially in each toward 
all the children of God. True and earnest 
Christians are not strangers when they 
meet. So soon as they find each other 
out they have a world of interests and 
hopes in common, 

Our possibilities of acquaintance are 
limited. Even our Lord had an inner 
and outer circle of intimacy among his. 
friends on earth. Like still draws to like 
and our friends are of necessity chosen 
from among those who come within our 
reach. Cant and pretense make us cau- 
tious. It is not the way of our race to be 
fervid in expression. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can father would hardly fall upon the 
neck of his returning son and kiss him in 
the presence of the onlooking servants. 
Yet the claim of Christian brotherhood is 
not forgotten, though it would be better 
for us if it had a clearer and more stead- 
fast expression. 

Now, as of old, this sense of fraternity 
must be fed by the experiences of the 
common Christian life. We must learn 
together, we must spend time together 
and share our thoughts and ask our ques- 
tions. A dumb discipleship misses op- 
portunities of brotherhood in giving and 
receiving. We need the common inter- 
ests and the common prayer. We shall 
inevitably grow cold if we never use our 
homes for Christ in hospitality, our tal- 
ents for him in service, or if we forsake: 
the common worship. 

We ought not, parrot-like, to repeat 
this part of the creed without trying to 
make it real in daily life. Consider what 
a multitude of interests the practical 
expression of that belief would give us. 
The mere cold name of brother takes 
on new meaning when you are seeking 
brotherhood in every one you meet. The 
need is never satisfied by mere lip serv- 
ice, saying, Brother! Sister! It is only 
met in wise sympathy which is ready to 
share grief or woe, discriminating help- 
fulness, giving of self which may not be 
effusive, but which is unfailingly consid- 
erate and kind. It is not acall to dilu- 
tion of our intimate affections, but to 
opportunity of service as God gives it. 
By such fraternity the church bears wit- 
ness. From such fraternity the world 
has much to hope. 
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We were misinformed by a statement in the 
daily press as to the gift of the Bradford 
Bible to the Pilgrim Society. The receipt of 
the society shows that the donors were 
Osmond J. Billings, Abbie C. Billings and 
Asa W. Waters. 


Pres. H. C. King’s papers and invalua- 
ble notes were imperiled by the Oberlin 
Chapel fire, but were saved, fortunately. 
Years of toil and thought have gone into 
them and the fruit the Christian public has 
begun to get in his recent books. 


So the generous anonymous donor of the $50,- 
000 to Oberlin has given another $50,000 con- 
ditional on the raising of a half a million by 
Jan. 1. That’s a pretty good start and the 
enthusiasm consequent upon the election of 
President King will doubtless do the rest. 


Some churches will observe next Sunday as 
Lincoln Memorial day, and the observance 
will probably fruit in certain cases into a col- 
lection for the American Missionary Society. 
Better than eulogy of the martyred president 
is doing the works that he would do were he 
still here. 


Correspondence from Berlin indicates that 
the emperor’s taking up with Professor De- 
litzsch and his giving him a chance to promul- 
gate bis views concerning the indebtedness 
of the Jews to Babylonia for many of their 
religious conceptions has deeply stirred Ger- 
many, and especially Lutheran circles. He 
is reported as saying, “1 want to know facts, 
to know the truth and whether it is Delitzsch 
who helps me or one of my chaplains does not 
matter the value of a groschen.”. Naturally 
the Radicals are jubilant. 


There have been few finer instances in re- 
cent English history of surrender of wealth 
and social position than that of Mr. Quintin 
Hogg, recently deceased, who built up the 
great polytechnic institution in London. He 
gave his entire time and not less than a 
$1,000,000 of his fortune to building up a 
splendid all around work for London youth, 
adopting years ago a type of education which 
others have copied later. Men are scattered 
all over the: world who owe their salvation 
from the streets and sin of London to him. 
He was adored by his boys ; reverenced by his 
colaborers. 


In a Western clerical club the other day the 
discussion had shifted slowly to the necessity 
for more pointed personal preaching to the 
unconverted. One of the Methodists re- 
marked that he would be very glad to preach 
to sinners more frequently. ‘“ But,” said he, 
“how can I do it, if they will not come to 
hear me? At least ninety-five per cent. of my 
congregations are professing Christians. I 
don’t see how I am to get at the sinners.” 
The Episcopal rector, always fond of a sly 
thrust at his unchurehly brethren, inter- 
rupted, “*‘ Why, Dr. -— in our church we gall 
them all sinners.” Quaick as a flash came the 
Methodist’s answer, “ O, I was not thinking of 
confirmed sinners.” 


The Congregational House is not the only 
place where workers connected with denomi- 
national interests maintain a happy comrade- 
ship. There was a notable scene in Chicago 
last Saturday morning at the Y. M. C. A. 
building, where our various benevolent so- 
cieties have their headquarters. The fact 
that the day marked the seventy-sixth birth- 
day of Dr. J. E. Roy of the A. M. A. leaked 
out, and at ten o’clock his colleagues in the 
secretariat of various societies, Messrs. Hitch- 
cock, Taintor, Everts, Armstrong and Mce- 
Millen, marched into his office, showered 
congratulations upon him and presented him 
with the two volumes of Dr. Hale’s Memories 
of a Handred Years. Good Dr. Roy has been 
a wheel horse in denominational missionary 
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advance for nearly half a century, and we 
trust that he is good for a number of years 
more of wise and beautiful service. 


A physician calls our attention to a remark- 
able testimony to the service of medical mis- 
sionaries. Dr. Nicholas Senn of Chicago, who 
has just been around the world making a 
study of hospitals, writes in a recent number 
of American Medicine: “The missionary 
physicians have been the pioneers in dissemi- 
nating modern medicine throughout the dis- 
tant East, and in establishing outposts_ for 
scientific research. In many of the small 
laboratories of the missionary hospitals origi- 
nal work is being done which would be cred- 
itable to larger and better equipped institu- 
tions. The spirit of awakening has taken a 
firm hold upon the soil of Asia and the Dark 
Continent and will soon bring about changesia 
the care of the sick and in the prevention of 
disease that will be a source of gratification 
to those who called it into existence.” Such 
a testimony as this will take rank among the 
great testimonies to foreign missions which 
have come from the ranks of rulers, diplomats, 
travelers and professional men who speak 
without prejudice and from conviction. 


The versatility of Rey. D. N. Beach, D.D., 
whose serial story is now running in our 
columns, has never been put to a greater 
variety of tests than in the last two or three 
months. In addition to the labor involved in 
preparing his story for the press, he has been 
in frequent demand as a pulpit supply, and 
all his spare time has been utilized by the 
anti saloon league. He has rendered efii- 
cient service on the temperance platform in 
a series of meetings in Virginia, and he had 
a vigorous part in the closing rallies in the 
Vermont campaign. He now-goes to St. 
Johnsbury to occupy the pulpit of Rev. 
E. M. Chapman during his absence in 
Palestine. At the end of this engagement, in 
May, Dr. Beach will be at liberty to take up 
the work of a regular pastorate, which ap- 
peals to him as strongly as it ever did in 
Cambridge, Minneapolis or Denver. In this 
connection we may venture to quote from a 
private letter to us of Prof. E. Charlton Black 
of Boston University, the well-known lec- 
turer and critic, who says: ‘‘I am much im- 
pressed by the strength and grip of Mr. 
Beach’s story. It is a powerful bit of work. 
Not since I read Kingsley’s Alton Locke has 
a story taken such a hold on me.” 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIO 


The simplicity of the Congregational form 
of ordination or installation of a pastor im- 
poses heavier responsibilities upon partici- 
pants than if they were speaking or acting in 
a Similar way for a body of believers, say 
Lutherans or Protestant Episcopalians. The 
very absence of everything extraneous throws 
out into glaring light the spoken word, 
whether in prayer or sermon or address. In 
consequence, when all is well ‘it is very, very 
good” and when “it is bad it is horrid,” to 
adapt a nursery rhyme to present uses. 

It so happens that the last two installations 
I have attended have been in noted churches, 
and | haye come away from both services dis- 
satisfied. In the one case the offenders were 
those who gave the fraternal addresses ; in the 
other, the preacher. In the one ease it was 
lack of seriousness, too much jocularity and 
a freedom of allusion and a spirit of levity in 
dealing with high things. In the other, the 
interjection into a discourse on conversion 
and regeneration of a polemical spirit, of a 
cleverness of phrasing predestined to center 
attention more upon form than upon spirit, 
and of personal charges, veiled and naked, 
none of which were inevitable to a discussion 
of the main theme at any time, much less at 
an hour when a pastor and his new flock were 
about entering upon their new life together 
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and when the sister churches had assembled 
for an hour of surrender to inflaeneas hoped 
to be conducive to fellowship and spiritual 
uplift. 

There is necessity, doubtless, in Boston as 
elsewhere to make more emphatic the fact 
that the new birth has both the warrant of 
Scripture and human experience back of it, 
and that neither legislation nor intelligence 
can be counted upon to make men’s charac- 
ters righteous. Bat there are ways and ways 
of doing it, Dr. Parkhurst’s sermon at the 
installation of Mr. Denison at Central Church 
last week, viewed from his own standpoint, 
was impolitic. It defeated itself. Many, if 
not most of those who heard it, went away 
with the emphasis of thought not upon his 
argument, but upon his embellishment of it; 
not upon his principle, but upon his person- 
alities. 

. * * * 

Dr. Gordon was quite right in saying that 
one of the most beautiful features of this 
service was the prayer of ordination by the 
young pastor’s father, Rey. Dr. J. H. Denison 
of Williamstown. For reasons that no one 
dares impugn many clergymen’s sons today, 
as formerly, are deciding to serve humanity 
in ways other than their fathers’ way. But 
where the line of service is kept intact and the 
son takes up the task the father also essayed 
in his youth and the father is permitted to 
bear him upon his heart before the people in 
prayer to God, it is a moving sight. 

* +4 * 

President Tucker did well in counseling 
the young man to continue among the resi- 
dents of the Back Bay, Boston, the vital, real 
method of winning men to Christian service 
which he has found successful on the East 
Side in New York. More than one pastorate 
has been wrecked by the supposition that 
homiletics is an art which in essence varies 
with environment. Whereas it is constant. 
Terminology and subordinate details may 
vary—the vital things never. 

ae 

I was sorry that there was no opportunity 
to question Mr. Denison. Entirely apart from 
any question of orthodoxy or heterodoxy, 
which, after such a statement as his would 
not have been raised, the subsequent drawing 
out of a candidate may have its valuable side. 
It may reveal to his people and his fellow- 
pastors the flesh of his soul, just as the formal 
paper outlines its skeleton—to use material 
figures to describe spiritual things. Con- 
fidence may be built up by a flash of the eye, 
a tone of the voice, a gesture as well as by 
the logically developed thought accurately ex- 
pressed. The paper reveals a system of the- 
ology; the after-talk the man. In the formal 
statement the attitude often is negative, de- 
fensive, apologetic—it was not so in this case, 
In the revelation of colloquy following a 
formal statement a more positive, offensive— 
using that word as the antithesis of defen- 
sive—note may be and often is struck. The 
formal statement is definition; the colloquy 
is illumination. 


At the recent dinner of the Gridiron Club, 
Washington, Seftor Ojeda, the minister from 
Spain, is said to have made a remarkable 
speech, which as reported by word of mouth 
has made a profound impression at the na- 
tional capital. A rule of the club forbids all 
publication of utterances at the meetings, 
but enough has been said about this speech to 
justify the statement that it was a splendid 
tribute by Spain’s representative to the valor 
and magnanimity of the people of this coun- 
try. Just now, when the Spanish people are 
keenly feeling this and when the American 
name and fame are much respected in Spain, 
is the time for American Protestants to stand 
back of the International Lastitute for Girls 
and establish on firm foundations in Madrid 
the splendid work which Mrs. Alice Gordon 
Gulick has carried on at San Sebastian for so _ 
many years. es 
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Mr. Dawes at Home 


By Rey. J. L. 


For forty years Mr. Dawes spent much 
time in Washington, but lived in Berk- 
shire, establishing a home first in North 
Adams, which he occupied for twenty 
years, then in Pittsfield, where he lived 
during twenty years of Congressional 
life and ten following years till his death. 
We show ourselves in our homes. A 

_fiercer light beats on them than about a 
throne. They compel greater self-reyela- 
tions than great assemblies, political or 
social. It was my good fortune to see 
much of Mr. Dawes in his home while 
living myself for fifteen years in Pitts- 
field and since on numberless visits at his 
hospitable house. It was delightful to 
see him at home. Here he opened his 
treasures of knowledge respecting na- 
tional events and men of national re- 
nown. His memory was crowded with 
incidents instructive, serious, entertain- 
ing, and hence his conversation was at- 
tractive, illuminating, When drawn to 

. events of war days he could relate as eye 
witness much that is now written history, 
much that has never been written, never 
can be. The picture he drew of Mr. Lin- 
coln and associates had many lines that 
only one made familiar with them could 
trace. Many anecdotes would be related 
that could be known only by an intimate 
associate. He chose to speak of others 
than himself, yet his modest narrative 
could not conceal the fact that of many 
events which he reported he was himself 
a great part. 

Modesty goes with greatness and 
strength. The virtue was in Mr. Dawes, 
making impossible boastfulness, self- 
exaltation, discontent at want of recog- 
nition, envy at another’s success. This 
to the world outside. While willingly 
and lovingly acknowledged the head of 
the household, still he seemed to be in it 
as one that serveth, quick in attention to 
others, ever thoughtful of them rather 
than of self. The courtesy so character- 
istic of him in all public places never de- 
serted himin his home. It was extended 
to all, to servants, to his faithful man- 
servant—who on election days took his 
master to the polls, held the horse while 

_he went in and voted the straight Repub- 
lican ticket, and then held the horse 
in his turn while the man went in and 
yoted the straight Democratic ticket—to 
children, guests, but in its final exhibi- 
tion it was reserved for his wife, towards 
whom he to the last bore himself in lover- 
like ways, and whose death after more 
than a half century of happy wedded life 
despoiled his own life and prepared him 
for his own departure. 

It was good to see this man of large 
knowledge, modest and courteous in a 
home, living there a life that, if general, 
would reconstruct and beautify family 
life throughout the republic. Many men 
build up commercial and political insti- 

tutions, many fail in building a home. 
- Here is need of best materials and a mas- 
ter builder. Honor will be given Mr. 
Dawes for various public services. He 
deserves honor for the New England 
home he made, certainly helped to make. 

The exterior make-up of Mr. Dawes 
was exceptionally fine ; it repelled the un- 
fit, the vulgar, the criminal, the irrever- 
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ent. His affiliations were not with men 
of the baser sort; he had no part with 
them, never stooped to low expedients in 
politics, never perverted anything public 
to personal ends, was never coarse in 
conversation, never the apologist or de- 
fender of wrong, never a scoffer. He 
was restrained from such acts by an 
inward personality of rare purity and 
force. = 

A man like Mr. Dawes was a good man 
to have in a town. For years we were 
fellow.citizens of a town, changed later 
into a city, a change not favored by its 
distinguished resident. There is lament 
that towns suffer for the want of good 
citizens, that the standard of citizenship 
is declining, that wise, intelligent, con- 
scientious men are negligent of civic 
duties. He who honored the home, con- 
tributing generously to its good estate, 
honored the town. He favored what- 
ever in his judgment would benefit—li- 
braries, schools, churches, good men in 
office. By example he did much to per- 
petuate a high ideal of citizenship. Few 
men wear their hearts on their sleeves, 
few New England men, few New Eng- 
land public men. This not from fear of 
exposure, rather from fear of intrusions, 
a desire to protect what is most choice 
and most personal. So our natural de- 
sire to go behind word or deed is with- 
stood by a natural disinclination to per- 
mit it. For one, I think the innermost 
things of Mr. Dawes are not hid nor con- 
cealed but manifest. His entire public 
career was characterized by the purest 
and loftiest morality. Personally he was 
pure, temperate in the extreme, honest 
always, never tempted to fraud or trick, 
never used public opportunities for per- 
sonal gain. ; 

As a public man he was advocate of 
measures educational, philanthropic in 
character. The college at Washington 
for deaf mutes is largely his creation. 
Years he devoted to bringing about right 
relations between the Indians and the 
Government. Whatever moved the moral 
sense in him was favored and supported. 
He was no materialist. He did not be- 
lieve that trade alone could make a great 
nation. There must be a moral basis and 
the moral basis must be religious. Hence 
in Pittsfield and Washington, Mr. Dawes 
was an habitual attendant on public wor- 
ship. For more than forty years no per- 
son in Pittsfield has been more constantly 
in place in the First Church than Mr. 
Dawes when at home. This outward fact 
has much behind it, much of personal 
habit that should not be named. There 
was a strange reluctance to participate 
in open religious exercises, that may have 
reasonable explanation, that kept him 
from taking the position of a church 
member, but that he knew the real sub- 
stance of religious living is not in doubt 
by those who best could know it. We 
may say of Mr. Dawes, ‘‘A councilor, a 
good man and a righteous, who was look- 
ing for the kingdom of God.” 


Rev. Dr. D. W. Forrest, whose book, The 
Christ of History and Experience, has given 
him standing among intelligent Christian 
clergymen and laymen everywhere in the 
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English-speaking world, and who is known in 
this country by his visit and lectures at Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary in 1900, has been 
summoned from his parish at Skelmorlie 
to charge of the Morningside United Free 
Church, Edinburgh, as a colleague and suc- 
cessor to Dr. Mair. 


In and Around New York 


A New Edifice for North Church 


This congregation, long patient in cramped 
quarters, is now to have a splendid edifice, 
worthy the Bronx and the denomination. It 
is to be erected on the present site, with 
Sunday school quarters divided into three 
sections, besides a Bible class room, with 
gymnasium and banquet hall, kitchen and 
pastor’s study, not to mention an auditorium 
without posts and a gallery for future growth. 
The front is to be of marble and limestone, 
and the side and rear walls of sandstone. 
The style will be Romanesque, with tower, 
and across the front, a heavy railing with 
folding gates. A feature of the auditorium 
will be a dome, glazed with cathedral glass. 
Pews will be set in circular form. A three- 
manual organ, with pneumatic action, will be 
set in a recess behind the pulpit. The loca- 
tion is down town in the sense that the church 
is surrounded by places of retail business. 
High apartments are on every hand. The 
most plentiful feature of the neighborhood 
is people. The present wooden building has 
been quite outgrown by the success which 
Rev. E. B. Kephart and his congregation have 
achieved. Lecally excellent financial support 
has been given, and now extension bodies are 
coming to the church’s assistance. Plans 
have just been filed. 


Successful Sunday Evening Services 


For several weeks Dr. White of the Bible 
Teachers’ Training School has been giving 
in the chapel of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church a series of Sunday evening talks on 
The Best Chapters inthe Bible. Attendance 
has been good and interest marked. The 
stated address of the evening is preceded 
with short talks on subjects that come up dur- 
ing the week’s work of the training school, or 
which are suggested to Dr. White by those 
interested in the meeting. It used to be said 
that a Sunday evening service on Fifth Ave- 
nue would not succeed because none could be 
found to attend it, but Dr. White’s success 
and that of Dr. Stires at St. Thomas’s Epis- 
copal Church, a few blocks away, prove the 
contrary. 


Conference of Christian Workers 


The third annual conference of the National 
Federation of Churches and Christian Work- 
ers was held last week in the Bible House, Mr. 
J. Cleveland Cady presiding and welcoming 
the delegates. Reports were given of federa- 
tion in various cities of the country, Dr. John 
Knox McLean, president of Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary, telling of conditions on the 
Pacific coast, where Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists work together to prevent the 
establishment of more than one church in 
towns too small to support more. Dr. Alber- 
son of Germantown, Pa., told of a plan for 
“associate fraternal church membership” 
advocated in Pennsylvania. It is designed to 
prevent the lapsing of church membership by 
those who remove from one locality to another. 
Dr. Thompson of the Presbyterian Home 
Board reported that the executive committee 
had prepared a series of suggestions for local 
societies desiring to organize on federation 
lines. Dr. Bell of Dayton, O., talked about 
the deplorable condition of American cities 
and looked for improvement by federation in 
church work. He also prophesied that ten 
years hence there would be ten per cent. fewer 
religious bodies than now. The conference 
closed with a dinner at the St. Denis, Dr. 
Tomkins of Philadelphia making the princi- 
pal address, G...5. 45 
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Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Ecomomics and Religion* 


Chapter IX. 


A RIGHTEOUS MAN’S REPENTANCE 


er 


mS HE occurrences at 
the erd of the last 
chapter belonged 
to a Monday night. 
On the morning of 
the following Sat- 
urday there ap- 
peared on the bul- 
letin board, in front 
of the Annie Lau- 
rie Mining Company’s office, a notice to 
the effect that there would be a religious 
service in the hall of the Miners’ Club at 
half past ten o’clock the next morning. 
When the notice was read by the men, 
many a heart leaped. It would be the 
first time at the Annie Laurie Mine. 

“Who will preach?’ was asked on 
every hand. ‘‘Some friend of the man- 
agement, visiting the mine, no doubt,” 
was the general reply ; and all who could 
do so, planned to meet the stage when it 
should arrive at six o’clock that after- 
noon, and to give the minister a rousing 
welcome. But the stage was an hour 
later that night than it had been on Mon- 
day, and, at one o’clock in the morning, 
the men were in bed. 

At precisely nine o’clock the next day, 
the mine bell began ringing. ‘‘A fire, an 
accident,” thought everybody; but it 
rang 80 deliberately and so cheerfully for 
the space of exactly five minutes, that 
Lemuel Higgins, from Connecticut, at 
the end of the second minute drawled out 
in his queer way, ‘‘ Why, ef it ain’t the 
nine o’clock ‘bell a-ringin’, same as in 
Rocky Hill! I declare ferit, ef the Sab- 
bath ain’t moved clar out West!” “It 
is the church bell, the church bell!” 
shouted some one else, and his cry was 
caught up all over the camp, while many 
an eye moistened. Sunday was always 
quiet, in those days, at the Annie Laurie, 
but a hush now fell on the camp like the 
peace of God. The notes of that bell, 
awakening a thousand memories, of the 
British Isles, of New England, of the 
Atlantic seaboard, and of the Interior, 
healed men’s souls like a sacrament. 

At just quarter past ten, for precisely 
five minutes more, the bell rang again in 
the same manner. Then, for five min- 
utes before the half hour, it tolled, wind- 
ing up, on the second, with three quick 
strokes. 

On the quarter hour, more than a hun- 
dred and fifty men, in their best attire, 
and, though their appearance was rugged, 
looking gentlemen, all of them, stood 
before the Miners’ Club. On the first 
stroke of the bell, the doors swung open, 
and the men began filingin. As the sol- 
emn but cheerful tones of the bell hov- 
ered over them, “Isn’t it good?” “It is 
the first time I’vefeltathome!” ‘“ Bless 
God!” and similar hushed ejaculations 
burst from the throng; and one, a Scot- 
tish Highlander, said, as if out of a 
trance : 


* Copyright, 1902, David N. Beach. 
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“Therefore will I remember thee from the land 
of Jordan, 

And of the Hermonites, from the hill Mizar!” 
When, on the half hour, the triple stroke 
came, not a man in the camp who could 
be out of bed, and who was not detained 
by the few necessary duties of the mine, 
had failed to enter the hall. 

Fresh surprises awaited them. There, 
on the platform, stood a high-grade port- 
able organ. Under each chair was a book- 
rack. In each rack were a Bible, a hymn- 
book, and a small volume containing re- 
sponsive readings, the Apostles’ Creed, a 
few collects, ete. The books were all of 
good print, well bound, and stamped with 
the words: 

THE PROPERTY 


of 
THE CHRISTIAN MEN 
: of the " 
ANNIE LAURIE MINE. 


On the back cover ran, in the same clear 
gold letters, the legend: 


FROM A FRIEND—HUMBLY MAKING 
AMENDS. 


The man—he was the Highlander just 
mentioned—who, on request for a volun- 
teer, came forward to play the organ, 
observed both of the above inscriptions, 
on a small silver plate, let into the wood- 
work of the instrument. 

As the men read the words, ‘‘ The Prop- 
erty of the Christian Men of the Annie 
Laurie Mine,” an exulting look came 
into the faces of scores. Many of them 
leaned toward one another, as if to touch 
shoulders. They felt, for the first time, 
that they were members of a brotherhood 
more sacred and lasting than that of the 
Club, or than that of the mine they were 
all so proud of, or than those indicated 
by the fraternity badges which some of 
them wore. And while the Highlander 
buried his face in his hands, there on his 
organ stool; awaiting the first hymn, he 
whispered: ‘“‘O God, I thank thee for 
hallowing the Annie Laurie bell. When 
it summons us to the midnight shift, it 
will be as thy voice speaking. I thank 
thee for hallowing this hall. When we 
debate within its walls, it will be as if 
the Assembly debated at Westminster.” 

When the bell began tolling, and no 
minister appeared, an anxious look came 
over the company, as if the men had said, 
**But will there be a service after all?” 
A few of them had by this time come to 
know, moreover, through the night watch- 
man, that no such person had arrived by 
the belated stage. The men sat, how- 
ever, perfectly silent. As the triple 
stroke of the bell died away, the ticking 
of the clock seemed almost painfully 
loud. 

Then Duncan McLeod entered the door, 
walked straight to the platform, and said, 
in his swift, inspiring way: ‘Shall we 
not bow our heads, all of us, in silent 
prayer; and then, on a signal, rise, and 
say together the Lord’s Prayer? Let us 
use, in doing so, the word ‘debtors.’”’ 

Like one man the heads went down. 
The stillness was profound. 

“Now!” said Duncan after a little; 


and, like one man again, the men stood, 
bent reverently forward, and offered to- 
gether, as if with one voice, but thunder- 
ous from its volume, the most compre- 
hensive of all prayers. 

When the men were again seated, and 
the volunteer organist had been secured, 
Duncan stated that the company, through 
Mr. Hope, had now granted the free use 
of the hall for religious services, as it had 
all along done for other meetings. ‘In 
view of this fact,” he added, “it seems 
proper, before we have done anything at 
this service but pray, that Mr. Hope 
should be heard from,” 

John Hope, who sat with Douglas 
Campbell half way down the hall, accord- 
ingly came forward, and, without ascend- 
ing the platform, said: 

‘“Will Mr. McLeod and tbis congrega- 
tion let me speak from the floor, where I 
belong? For I count myself one of you 
in every sense. The only difference 
which I desire should mark me is, that, 
as I hold the highest official position at 
the mine, so I should most serve it and 
you all, 

‘“‘A chain of circumstances, still mys- 
terious to me,” he continued, “‘ but clear 
to God, has, to my amazement, made this 
service possible, It all came very sud- 
denly. Only in the night of Tuesday was 
it decided upon. A very long telegram 
leaving here before daylight Wednesday 
morning, and all Wednesday deyoted—by 
a warm friend of this mine residing in 
Denver—to carrying out its details, have 
alone made it possible that organ, books 
and fittings are here in perfect order for 
our use at this time. Only Mr. McLeod 
and I knew that there was to. be a sery- 
ice, until the notice was posted yesterday 
morning. We then took into our con- 
fidence three of your number, Messrs. 
Campbell, McDuff and Sullivan. They 
at once yolunteered to fit the racks, and 
to put the hall in order; and they have 
done their work with such silence and re- 
serve that, as I think, what you found 
here this morning was a surprise to every 
one except the five persons I haye men- 
tioned. Am I not right in this supposi- 
tion?” 

“You are, sir,’”’ said George Wilkinson, 
president of the Miners’ Club, rising in 
his place ; ‘‘and, while I am on my feet, 
permit me to say, that I think I express 
the sentiment of every man present, when 
I thank those three men, as well as your- 
self, Mr. McLeod, the Annie Laurie Min- 
ing Company, and the unknown donor 
of these splendid appliances, for what 
has happened. It, I am sure, particularly 


touches our hearts, that three of our 


most esteemed men, holding no official 
position among us of any sort, were 
chosen by you to share your confidence, 
and to render service in preparing this 
beautiful surprise. This was entirely in 
keeping with that democratic and con- 
siderate spirit which never fails to mark 
the management of this mine. All who 
agree with what I have said will please 
rise,” he added ; and the whole company 
rose. 
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“Thank you, Mr. President and men of 
the Annie Laurie Mine, one and all,” 
said John Hope, when all were seated 
again. ‘Ihave but twoadditional points, 
which will take only a moment. 

“Mr. McLeod, as may not be known to 
you, entered the University of Edinburgh 
with the purpose of becoming a minister 
of the Church of Scotland. While at the 
university, by extraordinary diligence in 
taking extra courses of study, he covered 
not only much scientific and general work, 
but also most of the ground usual in pre- 
paring students for the ministry. He 
was never licensed to preach, or ordained, 
because God made clear to him the duty 
of adifferent work. I have reason to be- 
lieve that he turned to the alternate work 
not without deep regret. He has been 
very diffident about it, but I have insisted 
that he should act as minister on this 
occasion, leaving it for you to determine 
the course of procedure in the future.”’ 

The look of surprise, pride and joy that 
crept over the men’s faces, as he said 
these words, John Hope will never for- 
get. It constituted as loud a ‘‘call to the 
ministry,” from the human side, as ever 
a@ man had. Duncan’s head was buried 
in his hands, so he missed it. 

“T see, from your lighted faces, that 
you approve,” added John Hope; ‘‘ but, 
as I said, arrangements for the time to 
come will be in your hands. One other 
point: 

“This is the first great step toward 
realizing what has been my chief am- 
bition for this mine. I want this mine 
to succeed. I want, if I can bring it 
about, that every faithful worker at this 
mine, from lowest to highest, shall share 
in its prosperity, over and beyond wages. 
But, most of all, I want this to be a 
Christian mine, belonging to the Lord 
Jesus Christ as truly as the boats of the 
fisher apostles belonged to him. Men, 
Iam hoping that you will stand with me 
for all these ends. 

“Mr, McLeod,”—and here John Hope 
turned toward the platform,—‘‘ by its un- 
yoiced and unrecorded but unmistakable 
choice, as testified by shining faces, you 
are the minister of this congregation, sub- 
ject to its continued approval; and, onits 
behalf, I hereby declare you to be such.” 
~ “Amen!” “Amen!” ‘‘Amen!” rose 
from all sides of the house ; and a fervent 
yoice rang out the words: ‘‘And would 
God that every mining company in Colo- 
rado had such a president!’ To this sen- 
timent the “Amens” were equally as 
yociferous and unanimous as they had 
been to that about the minister. 

John Hope returned to his seat by 
Douglas Campbell. Duncan McLeod rose, 
and said: “I thank you, Mr. Hope and 
menofthe mine. May God add his bless- 
ing! As we have begun with speaking to 
him, let us listen while he speaks to us. 
Shall we read, responsively, the Eighty- 
fourth Psalm ?” 

The place is found without much diffi- 
culty. A motionof Duncan’s hand brings 
the audience te its feet. The words,— 

“How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of hosts! 
My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for 
the courts of the Lord: 


My heart and my flesh crieth out for the 
living God,”—_ 


"and the rest, concluding with,— 


“O Lord of hosts, 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in thee,”— 


are read with deepest feeling, and the 
men are seated again. 

**Since Mr. McPherson has kindly vol- 
unteered for the organ,’ Duncan pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘it has occurred to me that possi- 
bly the double quartet of the Miners’ 
Club may be willing to come forward and 
lead our singing. They should have been 
consulted before the service, for they 
may have reasons why they would prefer 
not to do so,—reasons that we should all 
respect. The circumstances have pre- 
vented such consultation. I therefore 
take the liberty of asking them in public, 
and will read a hymn while they think it 
over. If they are willing, it will be 
greatly appreciated ; but they must feel 
entirely free to remain in their places.” 

Duncan begins to read. Before he has 
finished the first line, eight burly men, 
book in hand, are on their way to the 
organ, where they form a double semi- 
circle around Angus McPherson. So, 
with a ‘“‘Thank you, gentlemen,’’ Duncan 
only reads the first stanza of the hymn, 
as follows: 

“ Lord, in the morning thou shalt hear 
My voice ascending high; 
To thee will I direct my prayer, 
To thee lift up mine eye.” 

Angus McPherson is a fine player. He 
improvises a moment, in the very spirit 
of devotion and of the hymn, while the 
men, who now hear their organ for the 
first time, note with delight its superb 
musical quality. Then he runs through 
the tune; the audience rises; the eight 
men seize the notes with great, swelling, 
and yet rich and deeply musical voices ; 
and the entire congregation joins. Not 
since the morning stars sang together has 
a hymn to God’s praise ascended, until 
now, from an area more than a hundred 
miles square, along those mountain sides 
and over those mountain tops. To many 
of the men, too, it is the first time that 
they have ever joined in, and, in some 
cases, that they have ever heard, ade- 
quate Christian praise. The effect is like 
a miracle. Heads are thrown back, faces 
are transfigured, living is glorified. 

Dunean, when all are seated, reads the 
Twenty-third Psalm, and the Beati- 
tudes. ‘‘Letus pray,’ he adds, and every 
head goes down. 

“O Lord,” he pleads, ‘‘make us indeed 
‘to lie down.’ We donot want to. We 
want always to be bustling about, and 
doing. We deem our clatter dearer to 
thee than the love and devotion of our 
hearts. Forgive us that it isso. May it 
cease altogether to be so. - Make us poor 
in spirit, and so the kingdom ours. Make 
us meek, that we may inherit all best 
things. Make us pure in heart, that we 
may see God. Forgive us our sins, so 
many, so dark; perhaps the darker, the 
better we seem, because much has been 
given unto such. Be with all whom we 
love,’’—at this point his voice breaks for 
a moment, and sobbings are heard here 
and there through the house,—‘‘ be with 
all whom we love, over land and sea. 
Comfort the sorrowing. Succor the 
tempted. Strengthen the weak. Bring 
light out of darkness,’’—here he stops 
for an instant. “Help us to do right. 
What counts far more, help us to be 
right. To our rightness—and even that 
is alone from thee—add thy rightness, 
even the precious and incomparable fruits 
of the Holy Spirit. Bless this mine. 
Make it truly to belong to Jesus Christ. 
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Help Mr. Hope in the fight that cannot 
but come. May we be a wall of prayer 
and of fire round about him then. Above 
al], may we abide in the Lord Jesus, and 
he in us. In his name we humbly be- 
seech all. Amen.” 

The men have never heard such pray- 
ing. Their faces, as they lift their heads,. 
are as if they had seen a vision. ‘Let 
us sing,— 

‘ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord,’ ” 


says Duncan, and that great consolatory 
hymn rises heavenward like the voice of 
many waters. 

“All who would like to do so, are in- 
vited to remain for three.quarters of an 
hour of Bible study at eleven forty-five,” 
he announces. ‘‘ Mr. Hope will lead our 
study. At seven-thirty tonight there will 
be a meeting for song, conference and 
prayer. Also, at seven-thirty Wednes- 
day evening.” 

Though absorbed in the service, the 
men are more and more centering their 
attention on Duncan. No one saw him 
on Tuesday, but John Hope, and he only 
for a moment, three or four times, as he 
entered Duncan’s room to do him some 
service. From Wednesday on, Duncan 
carried every duty, but avoided people, 
so that not a dozen of the men had seen 
him until he appeared in the hall Sunday 
morning. Others were at the fore early 
in the service, and Duncan, meantime, 
kept behind the desk all he could, his 
face in his hands much of the time. At 
the hymns, the men had their first chance 
to study his face. It was drawn, as with 
suffering. It was spare, as with fasting. 
It had a pallor, as if body were growing 
less, and spirit more. His whole aspect 
emphasized this last. His voice kept its 
swift, inspirational quality, but it was 
gentle, tender, pleading, now. It had 
been kindly authoritative before, but 
seldom tender. <A look, too, was in his 
face which was never there before, and 
which the men could not well make out. 

“Didna ye mind,” said Angus Mc- 
Pherson, after the service, ‘‘that some- 
thing will have been laid upon Duncan, 
and that he will have borne it, as in 
atonement, into the Presence Cham- 
ber?” 

Whatever it was, the men knew that 
they still had the same old, true, intrepid, 
inspiring Duncan as of yore, together 
with a new, and even mightier and more 
winsome Duncan, though in what respects 
they could not as yet divine. Their hearts, 
however, now went out to him as never 
before. They would have died for him. 
They bordered on worshiping him. 

“T propose making you two short talks, 
this morning,” says Duncan; “and, for 
the first, if I were taking a text, it would 
be the words in a part of James 5: 16: 
‘Confess your faults one to another.’ 

“You remember how things were when 
this mine began. We were gathering, 
from everywhere, the nucleus of our own 
force. Contractors were also here, some 
erecting buildings ; others setting up ma- 
chinery ; others grading. You remember 
the great immorality. At that stage, on 
my advice, the management did not in- 
sist even on the suspension of Sunday 
labor. While it had the authority to do 
so, to exercise that authority would have 
been like speaking in an unknown tongue ; 
and, by some, would have been deemed 
an unwarrantable invasion of private 
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rights. Probably, too, God would be bet- 
ter pleased with those crews working 
than spending the day as they would 
have spent it if idle. 

“But you recall the company’s order 
the first week that we were by ourselves : 
‘That no labor should be performed at the 
works on Sunday, except the very little 
that was absolutely necessary ; that the 
pay should be the same for six days as 
for seven; that the few men required for 
the necessary Sunday work should not 
do such work continuously, but alter- 
nately with others, either by weeks or by 
months ; and that every man working on 
Sunday, should have Saturday free in ex- 
change. You remember, too, the memo- 
randum that went with this order, to the 
effect, that the company desired to inter- 
fere with no man’s conscience about Sab- 
bath keeping; that it took no stand for 
ultra Sabbath ebservance; and that it 
simply requested, in view of the consid- 
erate course outlined in the order, and 
out of regard, also, for the religious sig- 
nificance of the day, that there be on 
Sunday a reasonable quief on the lands 
of the company, and that games involving 
groups of people be omitted. To our sur- 
prise, in the then moral state of the 
camp, the men met us more than half 
way; and our quiet Sundays ever since 
have been to us an earnest of the vast 
moral possibilities of our force,—an ear- 
nest, I am glad to say, which has been 
‘steadily materializing in practical direc- 
tions more and more. The management, 
I may add,—as a testimony to the wis- 
dom of the Fourth Commandment,—be- 
lieves, 38 a mere matter of pecuniary 
advantage, that it has been a great gainer 
by this course, not to speak of several 
higher considerations. 

“So far, so good. The management 
felt, however, that the matter of reli- 
gious services belonged with the men. 
What Mr. Hope has said this morning 
indicates his sense that autonomy should 
be yours as regards them. Today’s and 
this week’s services are, indeed, called by 


. @ member of the management. The rea- 


gon for this will appear in a moment. 
After this week, howezer, all will be in 
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your hands. At the Wednesday night 
meeting—and it escaped me to say so in 
giving the notice of it—you will be asked 
your wish about religious services in the 
future ; and, if you so desire, will have 
opportunity to appoint a provisional com- 
mittee to act for you in such matters, 
—always, in that case, be it said, with 
the committee responsible to you, and 
to you only, except as it is responsible 
to God. 

“But regarding religious services,—to 
be undertaken on the initiative of Chris- 
tian men, among you and in the manage- 
ment (not, in the latter case, however, as 
managers, but as individual Christians), 
—I have steadily advised against holding 
them; and my opposition has been the 
cause why, except at funerals, there has 
never been, until today, a religious serv- 
ice at the Annie Laurie Mine. I may 
add, that the fact that I have been the 
cause, has been the reason why, as a con- 
erete way of confessing what I deem to 
have been my grave error, I have myself 
announced today’s and this week’s serv- 
ices, instead of merely withdrawing my 
opposition, and leaving the initiative to 
those desirous of starting services. 

“The grounds of my opposition were 
two: first, that, in the immoral condi- 
tions when we began, the effect of such 
services would be, almost inevitably, to 
draw lines among us, in the ‘holier than 
thou’ sense, though not with that inten 
tion; whereas we needed, the rather, to 
fraternize, grow together, and let light, 
by its own mysterious power, drive out 
darkness. I believe that this position 
was sound, both before the contractors 
left, and for a considerable time after- 
wards. But for a long period now,— 
nearly two years, I should say,—our men 
have maintained a moral tone so excel- 
lent, and have so well understood one an- 
other, that this position has had neither 
force nor applicability. 

“The second ground of my opposition 
has been a certain passion for reality, for 
being rather than seeming, for the king- 
dom within, as our Saviour said, rather 
than for the kingdom coming with obser- 
vation. This principle, in itself, is, of 
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course, correct, It had special applica- 
bility when there were here a large num- 
ber of men prejudiced against religion. 
To live Christianity rather than to pro- 
claim it, was, under such circumstances 
and for the time, as I think, the wise 
course. But that condition has long 
ceased. 

“To have pressed on, then, in adhesion 
to this principle of silent witnessing for 
Christ, when the reason for silence no 
longer existed; and to have neglected 
its associated principle of public worship, 
of gospel proclamation, and of uniting 
and organizing for Christian fellowship, 
growth and service,—has been contrary 
to the Bible, to Christ’s precept and ex- 
ample, to common sense, and to the long- 
ings of the human heart. Think, for in- 
stance, of our joy this day! Think how, 
for nearly two years, there has been no 
sufficient reason why we should not have 
had the like joy week by week! Think 
of the men who, during this period, have 
died,—in each instance, by God’s mercy, 
such, indeed, in character, that their 
faces were heavenward,—who went up 
into a fellowship of the skies, which 
they had never known through its coun- 
terpart on earth; and this for the sole 
reason that Duncan McLeod, who had 
studied for the ministry of the Church 
of Scotland, blocked the way!” 

Duncan’s voice had been tremulous 
for several sentences, Here he hid his 
face in his hands, and bowed it upon the 
desk. Youcould feel the convulsive shak- 
ing of his frame. Then, with a mighty 
effort, he commanded himself, dashed 
away the tears, and said: 

“Men, I ask your forgiveness. Now 
that I have confessed this sin as publicly 
as it has been committed, and have for- 
saken it, I feel that God forgives it.” 

Then the men knew why the legend 
on the backs of the books, and on the 
organ, read: 

FROM A FRIEND—HUMBLY MAKING 
AMENDS. 


Chapter X., entitled Pentecost Again, 
will appear next week. 


IV. Suggested Modifications in Preaching 


By PRESIDENT HenRyY CHURCHILL Kina, D.D. 


EMPHASIS ON THE TEACHING SIDE 


All this means, necessarily, a new em- 
phasis on the teaching side of preaching. 
For one cannot deal chiefly in exhorta- 
tion and still make clear the laws and 
conditions of a true spiritual life. And 
yet the most effective exhortation is 
often a clear putting of the laws under 
which we must live out our life. These 
laws are primarily those of personal re- 
lations, and contain in themselves the 
strongest appeal. But I feel certain that 
the feeling and will of men are often 
stirred by preaching beyond the point 
where they know how to act intelligently- 
More or less consciously they are cry- 
ing out for definite instruction. They 
are exhorted vaguely to some course of 
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conduct, but no definite statement is 
given them of the precise steps through 
which they are to enter upon that course. 
Such vague exhortation is almost worse 
than useless; for feeling and desire have 
been aroused only to be fruitlessly dissi- 
pated. And we need to remember that 
it is as true of the sermon as of the 
theater, that the stirring of emotion that 
gets no expression, that is not put into 
act, tends only to a weak sentimentalism. 
It is of the highest importance, there- 
fore, that the way to the expressive act 
shall be made unmistakably clear. 

A moment’s consideration of the need 
of the young, moreover, should make it 
plain that the extreme reaction from 
expository and proper doctrinal preach- 
ing cannot be justified, but that the 
teaching side of preaching constantly 


deserves a large place. The compara- 
tively young constitute not only a large, 
but far the most hopeful, portion of the 
field of any minister. And it is vain to 
expect to make of them intelligent and 
reliable Christians without much clear 
and definite instruction. The ease with 
which great numbers of Christians are 
swept into Christian Science, and other 
exegetical and religious extrayagancies 
and vagaries, surely betrays the lack of 
earlier well-grounded Christian instruc- 
tion. Nor is a revival of the catechet- 
ical class, however wisely conducted, 
enough; the preaching itself must con- 
tain more real teaching. Is it not true 
that the ideal in preaching seems too 
often to be that of the isolated, finished 
essay, rather than that of a part of con- 
nected teaching ? 
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If we are not quite to fail in our real 
duty—especially to the young, but not to 
the young alone—we must face, more 
seriously than most Protestant churches 
have recently done, the work of the 
Christian teacher. There should be, no 
doubt, something like real catechetical 
instruction of the young ; though for the 
very reason that Christianity is a histor- 
ical and ethical and spiritual religion, 
_ this should be primarily and mainly his- 
torical, such as is illustrated, for exam- 
ple, in Dr. Bruce’s With Open Face. 


CAREFUL DISCUSSION OF ELEMENTS 


Besides this, there is crying need, in 
preaching, of much more clear exposition 
of the elements of moral and spiritual and 
definitely Christian teaching-—a careful 
going over of such questions as: What is 
it to be a Christian? How does one be- 
come a Christian? Why should one bea 
Christian? A wise and Biblical treat- 
ment of these elementary questions, that 
aims at clearing up misconceptions and 
reaching a plain, positive and tangible 
result, takes one really into the deepest 
and most vital themes and would help 
not only those not Christians, but tone 
up the lives of Christians themselves, 
and make them in turn intelligent, help- 
ful witnesses to others. Even mature 
and thoughtful Christians are often 
grateful for a simple, clear but suggest- 
ive putting of these very elements of the 
Christian life. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF REPETITION 


If the preacher is to be a real teacher, 
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too, he must replace his disguised, more 
or less unconscious, but still inevitable 
repetition, with the entirely conscious 
purposed repetition of the teacher. The 
great themes are to be returned to, with- 
out apology and with clear purpose, again 
and again, to get and to give the steadily 
deepening view which can only so come. 
It is absurd to expect a miscellaneous 
audience, not primarily students, to get 
to the bottom of any great theme through 
a single presentation of it, however able 
and skillful that presentation may be. 
And, moreover, this rather small pride of 
not repeating himself makes a man in- 
genious in hunting up much smaller 
themes than those that ought to oc- 
cupy the attention of himself and of his 
people. It is more important to have 
a great theme than a novel theme. 
And, in truth, the most engrossing 
things are to be found in delving into 
the great, rather than in pursuing the 
new. Least of all does the new evan- 
gelism mean a hunting up of such new 
themes. 

Psychologically, I do not see what right 
we have to expect a people to be steadily 
built up in Christian truth and grace, 
where the preaching does not definitely 
build from week to week on what has 
preceded, where there is not some clear 
plan and some real progress. The most 
brilliant set of miscellaneous discourses 
ever spoken could not possibly have the 
building power for either pastor or peo- 
ple of such works as Dr. Horton’s, The 
Teaching of Jesus, or Dr. Dale’s Chris- 
tian Doctrine, both of which were orig- 
inally prepared as series of sermons for 
their people. 
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THE PERSONAL DYNAMIC 


Moreover, in our Bible study, in our 
Sunday school instruction, and in our 
preaching, have we not too often aban- 
doned the really Christian and only truly 
scientific way to charaeter, for the essen- 
tially pagan and fruitless method of 
moralizing? The only effective road to 
character we know is through personal 
association with the best. Drawing mor- 
als, let us be sure, does not make char- 
acter. Deliverance comes always finally 
from persons. And when we turn away 
from the great personal revealers of God 
in his historical self-manifestation, to our 
own acute moralizings, we forget that 
Christianity is a historical religion, and 
that character is caught, not taught. 
The one great function, therefore, of the 
preacher is, ultimately, so to teach and 
preach as to put his hearers in the pres- 
ence of the great historical revelation, in 
the presence of those through whom God 
most clearly speaks, finally in the pres- 
ence of Christ, and to let these make 
their own impression and exert their own 
divine drawing power. 

The dynamic is personal always; in it 
the lesser personalities, down to the latest 
Christian, have their share; but the ade- 
quate power for the production of the 
highest character is only in the great- 
est person, Christ. Only as men are 
habitually put in his presence is char- 
acter secure. We come back, thus, to 
the greatest scientific demand upon the 
new evangelism ; it must be able to put 
men face to face with the supreme his- 
torical manifestation of God in Jesus 
Christ. Here and here alone is the great- 
est dynamic for character and life. 


Happenings in Washington 


Practical Forestry 


President Roosevelt in company with Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, chief of the Bureau of For- 
estry, has been doing some practical work 
in forestry, thinning scientifically a bit of 
woods a few miles out of town. His was not 
a Gladstone’s ax, swung for exercise only, or 
@ Washington’s hacthet, which, unless the 
story is a myth, spoiled a valuable tree, but 
an instrument more fit than either of these to 
_ go down into history, for it is a symbol of the 
intense personal interest that the head of the 
nation takes in a science comparatively new 
in America, and incidentally in all advanced 
ways of doing things. State legislatures and 
the Federal government are waking up to the 
necessity of forest reserves: The schools 
where young men can be trained to plant, 
eare for and harvest trees are still new and 
few. To plan for a hundred years hence is 
not altogether the spirit of our age, and we 
have to turn to Germany and learn from her 
successes that we must care for and renew 
the forests. 


_ The Carnegie Institution 

The Carnegie Institution is just one year 
old, and to the ordinary mind its title is not 
indicative of its purpose, which President 
Gilman says is to advance knowledge. It is 
not an institution in that it is a housing of 
bricks and stone where young people are 
trained, but it is a ten-million dollar fund 
managed by a board of directors who will use 
it to promote original research. They have 
been overwhelmed with suggestions and re- 
quests ; the larger undertakings await farther 
consideration another year; for the present, 
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projects involving $10,000 and less are being 
taken up. 


The City Library 


It is strange that the capital of the country 
celebrated its centennial before having a build- 
ing for a city library. Some ten years ago, 
a few people, contributing largely of their 
time, made a beginning in the way of secur- 
ing books, and the Washington City Library 
was incorporated. The citizens of the dis- 
trict can get at the disbursement of their 
own taxes only by act of Congress, and it was 
not till 1898 that a meager appropriation was 
made for the running of this small library. 
The next year came Mr. Carnegie’s unex- 
pected announcement of the gift of a library 
building, if a site and maintenance were fur- 
nished. Congress granted the use of a reser- 
vation central to the schools and accessible 
to two lines of cars, and the result is a hand- 
some solid marble building of thirty-six rooms, 
in a setting of trees and what will soon be 
again a grassy lawn. The President, the 
bishop of Washington, Mr. Carnegie, sena- 
tors, members, the commissioners of the Dis- 
trict and not half the prominent citizens who 
wanted to be there filled every foot of space 
in the upper hall on opening day. The 
speeches were excellent. Mr. Carnegie’s ad- 
dress indicated that he was in a happy 
frame of mind, and that he was well pleased 
with his investment is proved by the fact 
that the next day he offered another $350,000 
to establish branch libraries as they shall be 
required. The building has little ornamenta- 
tion within or without. Carved into the gran- 
ite exedra in front of the building are the 


words, ‘“‘ University for the People.” In both 
the open shelf and reading-rooms the book- 
cases are placed beneath the windows, and 
to tall persons seem low. The lighting is ex- 
cellent, and the whole effect is of space and 
solidity; the chairs and tables are both firm 
and comfortable. From ten in the morning 
tilleight at night, people go in and out through 
the handsome doorways with books, or linger 
to read, and at two, when the children’s room 
is open, the seats are immediately taken. 

Fally one-third of the citizens here are of 
African descent. The schools for white and 
black children are distinct; the churches, 
while open to all, are known as white and 
colored; the Y. M. C. A. and the social. settle- 
ment work are along-racial lines. But the 
library is for all; it is a part of the public 
school system, and the colored people quite as 
much as the white are making use of it. In 
the children’s room dusky faces outnumber 
fair ones. In fact, the Washington Free 
Library confronts at the outset a condition 
and not a theory. g 


Y. M. C. A. Anniversary 


The Y. M. C. A. has recently had a most 
successful fiftieth anniversary, giving out an- 
nouncements of an enlarged building and 
advance in all lines of work. Thirty good 
speakers from out of town, who were here to 
attend the celebration, spoke in as many of 
the churches on Sunday. Miss Helen Gould 
was here as a member of the National Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. The President attended the 
banquet and made an earnest speech in which 
he stated that he had been acquainted espe- 
cially with three types of Y. M. C. A. work, 
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in the army and navy, among railroad men, 
and among college students. He ended his 
address with these ringing and characteristic 
words: 


We will make the twentieth century better 
and not worse than any century that has gone 
before it, because we will, like this society, 
approach the problems that face us with a 
firm resolution that we will strive to make the 
young men decent, God-fearing, law-abiding, 
honor. loving, justice-doing, and will also make 
them fearless and strong to hold their own in 
the hurly burly of this world’s work, able to 
strive mightily that the forces of right may be 
triumphant in the end. 


At the Capitol 
The Statehood Bill in the Senate is some- 


Surday School Week 


The defenders of present methods in Sunday 
schools have taken time ‘by the forelock and 
have been holding meetings during this week 
apparently in order to discount any influence 
which might be exerted against the Inter- 
national lesson system by the convention 
which is to be held here next week. Osten- 
sibly the meetings are under the auspices of 
the Cook County Sunday School Association 
and in preparation for Decision Day, which 
comes Sunday, Feb. 8. Meetings were held 
Sunday, Feb. 1, in South Chicago and in Aus- 
tin and were made enthusiastic by the pres- 
ence of able and eloquent speakers. At a 
union ministers’ meeting, Monday, Mr. Alfred 
Day and Dr. John Potts, chairman of the 
International committee, presented the cause 
of Sunday schools admirably. Dr. Potts, 
while admitting the need of better teachers, 
cautioned the managers of Sunday schools 
against the danger of placing the standard so 
high as to compel the withdrawal from serv- 
ice of ninety-five per cent. of those who, what- 
ever their lack of training, have yet for years 
done excellent work in them. He said it is 
the duty of every pastor to form a class for 
the training of his own teachers. Mr. Day 
insisted upon the duty of teaching the Bible 
as it has been hitherto received and not as 
presented by the “higher critics.”’ Both these 
gentlemen are from Canada and are fine spec- 
imens of Canadian eloquence and earnestness. 
During the week meetings were held in each 
section of the city, also in Evanston and Oak 
Park. No reference was made in the Monday 
meeting to the effort to secure better teaching 
in our Sunday schools or in answer to the 
criticism of the refusal of the Denver conven- 
tion to prepare a graded system of lessons, 
although it seemed to be taken for granted 
that an attempt is to be made by some one to 
overthrow the International system. The 
men who have signed the call for the conven- 
tion next week do not understand that the 
convention is hostile to this system, but they 
are anxious to have it improved and that very 
much, 


Travesty of Justice 


No more surprising verdict has been ren- 
dered for many a day than that which has ac- 
quitted James Kilroy of the murder of Harry 
Ferris. Judge Brentano, before whom the 
case was tried, prenounces it “ deplorable and 
regrettable,” ‘‘entirely hostile to the adminis- 
tration of justice.”’ Kilroy was a union pieket 
and Ferris was a non-union foreman. Kilroy 
and Graves were hired, so it was asserted, by 
their union to lay in wait for Ferris and put 
him out of the way. Graves has not been 
eaught, but Ferris was his accomplice, and 
even if he did not fire the fatal bullet was 
party to it. He has long been known as a 
dangerous man and in his scufiles with police- 
men has wounded at least half a dozen of 
them. The murder was committed Nov. 24, 
1900. There are other indictments against 
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thing of a cloak impeding other and impor- 
tant legislation. The eulogies to Senator 
McMillan, which read so well and were feel- 
ing and beautiful tributes, were listened to 
by not more than twenty of his colleagues, 
In the House, where there is always an ap- 
pearance of activity, there is almost nothing 
doing. It is not expected that the next three 
weeks will furnish sensations or surprises in 
the way of legislation. Important measures 
which if passed would immortalize the fifty- 
seventh Congress will probably be left to the 
renown of the fifty-eighth. 


An Enlarging Church 


The Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church, 
with a membership nearing 500 and a house 


the accused man, so that this acquittal has not 
given him his liberty. There are indictments, 
too, against several other men who are charged 
with taking the lives of non-union men. It 
ought to be said that the unions themselves 
declare that they have not counseled violence 
and have never, as witnesses against them 
have asserted, sought the lives of the men who 
have taken the places their members have 
left vacant. 


Charge Against Chicago 


Still this verdict will go a long way towards 
justifying the charges of lawlessness which 
haye been made against Chicago throughout 
the country, and which have been made anew 
and with emphasis by Mr. D. M. Parry of 
Indianapolis, president of the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in an address delivered 
here Feb. 4, at the meeting of the association. 
Mr. Parry condemned the labor unions, not for 
organizing—that he approves—but for using 
the power of their organization ‘‘to establish 
rules of the picket, boycott and the bludgeon.” 
He would respect and defend the rights of the 
laboring man, but in order to withstand the 
socialistic and anarchistic demands of labor 
associations he would have manufacturers 
organize and protect themselves. Mr. Parry 
accused Mayor Harrison of abetting labor 
unions in criminal acts and of refusing aid of 
police to the manufacturer when his work or 
his plant have been in danger. It is certainly 
true that manufacturers are leaving Chi- 
cago, and that those who might come here are 
going elsewhere. The only reason one hears 
for this is “‘ the labor troubles.” 


The Traction Question 


The supreme question in Chicago at present 
is, What sort of a franchise shall be granted 
our city railways? Every one demands bet- 
ter service than has hitherto been given. 
Some want lower fares. All want a larger 
revenue for the city. Some call for munici- 
pal ownership, The Federation of Labor.asks 
the council to refrain from granting any 
franchise at all and to take possession of the 
railways at once. There is certainly a very 
urgent demand on the part of a great many 
people for municipal ownership. Not all of 
the people who make this demand are in favor 
of action which would be tantamount to con- 
fiscation. But the majority of the citizens 
would favor renewal of franchises with pro- 
vision for municipal ownership on terms 
which would be just to the present operating 
companies, to the city and to the public. 


More Capital Needed 

In order to obtain anything like the service 
the people call for, millions of money, some 
say from fifty to seventy-fiye, must be ex- 
pended. That amount cannot be obtained 
unless its investment is made safe, A pro- 
tective committee, representing the Union 
Traction Company and indirectly the systems 
of the North and West Side street railway 
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of worship begun that will seat but 350, feels 
both compelled and inspired to complete its 
edifice. To do this will require $25,000, and 
the people have bravely undertaken the work, 
expecting by another year to have an andi- 
ence room that will seat 900. The field is im- 
portant, the location strategic, the people 
and pastor, Rev. M. Ross Fishburn, in perfect 
accord. It makes one wish that some bene- 
factor of churches would appear who would 
double the sum to be raised that the building 
might be still larger, have its main audience 
room on the first floor and be in all respects an. 
equipment which the denomination requires 
for the housing of its second largest church 
in a rapidly developing resident section of the 
capital. 


In and Around Chicago 


companies, has been appointed, while the City 
Railway Company, which operates the roads 
on the South Side, is making its request for a 
new franchise through its regular attorney. 
Men from New York representing capital are 
here and are meeting nearly every day a com- 
mittee from the council and are thus striving 
to ascertain what the city demands before 
drawing an ordinance for the council to pass. 
So far as one can judge, the railways are not 
seeking to take any advantage of the city or 
doing anything to prevent the legislature 
from passing a law under which the city may 
in time purchase and operate all its lines of 
transportation. The character and standing 
of the men who represent the city, as well as 
of the men who represent the railways, are 
too high to justify any suspicion of wrongdo- 
ing on either side. 


Installation at North Church 


On Feb. 5 Rev. Edgar H. Libby was 
installed pastor of North Congregational 
Church, Englewood, Chicago, The occasion 
was unique in that it ratified an agreement 
between two pastors to exchange churches, 
Mr. Libby coming to Englewood and Mr. 
Reynolds, who had served the Englewood 
church eleven years and till he was broken in 
health, going to Downer’s Grove, a suburb 
about sixteen miles from the city. The ex- 
change was made after careful consideration 
and with unanimity on the part of both con- 
gregations. Mr. Libby is strong and vigorous 
and equal to the burdens of the city parish, 
and Mr. Reynolds finds in the country parish 
enough to do and yet not more than his 
strength permits him to undertake. 

Chicago, Feb. 7. 


Education m 


President King of Oberlin was host at @ 
dinner soon after the opening of the winter 
period, at which the general faculty and trus- 
tees were the guests. It is hoped this gather— 
ing may be made an annual affair. It is the 
only opportunity for the faculties of the af- 
filiated Schools of the college to diseuss to- 
gether the needs and plans of their respective 
departments. The Conservatory of Music, 
the academy, the college department, the theo- 
logical seminary and the trustees were repre- 
sented on the program. 


Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass., which 
is flourishing in more ways than one, last 
week formally opened its commodious and 
well-equipped gymnasium. Dr. Sargent of 
Harvard in his address on the necessity of 
physical traiping for women made the sug- 
gestive statement that today women excel 
men in their tntelligent use of gymnasia 
when provided for them. The new building 
is 95 by 45 feet, with a front projection. The 
exterior is brick, with trimmings of white 
marble. The architecture is dignified old 
colonial. 
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Closet and Altar 


MY NEIGHBOR 


Finally, be ye all of one mind, having 
compassion one of another ; love as brethren, 
be pitiful, be courteous. 


To see good in a heart that seems evil 
is to beget good there.— William Henry 
Phelps. 


When we ourselves least kindly are 
We deem the world unkind; 

Dark hearts, in flowers where honey lies, 
Only the poison find. 


A bright horizon out at sea 
Obscures the distant ships; 

Rough bearts look smooth and beautiful 
In charity’s eclipse. 


Then mercy, Lord! more mercy still! 
Make me all light within, 
Self-hating and compassionate 
And blind to others’ sin. 


’Tis not enough to weep my sins, 
’Tis but one step to heaven ; 
When I am kind to others, then 
I know myself forgiven. 
—F. W. Faber. 


Shall we make a new rule of life from 
‘tonight: always to try to be a little 
kinder than is necessary ?—J. M. Barrie. 


Believe always that every other life 
‘has been more tempted, more tried than 
-your own; believe that the lives higher 
and better than your own are so not 
through more ease, but more effort; that 
‘the lives lower than yours are so through 
less opportunity, more trial. Mary R. S. 
Andrews. 


God gives us all time; we should give 
each other time too.—George Macdonald. 


Is the fact of a man’s character or tem- 
per not agreeing with ours, of his not 
showing much indulgence to our pride 
and in general to our passions, of his not 
having the same disposition of spirit as 
ours, a reason for us to hate him? Has 
not everybody his own free will, his own 
character, temperament, habits, passions 
and ways? Ought we not to be indul- 
gent to every one, to respect every one’s 
personal freedom, which even the Lord 

‘did not violate ?— John Sergieff. 


All Love greatens and glorifies 
Till God’s aglow, to the loving eyes, 
In what was mere earth before. 

—R. Browning. 


There is love and there is justice. ,Jus- 
‘tice is for oneself, love is for others.— 
R. L. Stevenson. 


O Lord, grant to us so to love Thee 
with all our heart, with all our mind, 
and all our soul, and our neighbor for 
Thy sake; that the grace of charity 
and brotherly love may dwell in us, 
and all envy, harshness, and ill will 
may die in us. And fill our hearts 
with feelings of love, kindness and 
compassion, so that, by constantly 
tejoicing in the happiness and good 
success of others, by sympathizing 
with them is eet apa and pets 
ting away atsh judgments an 
envious thoughts, we may follow 
Thee, who art Thyself the true and 
perfect Love. Amen. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Feb. 15, Sunday. The Argument of Trust.— 

Matt. 6: 25-34. 

If we could really shut out anxious thought 
what a restful place the world might be. 
Who has measured the sufferings of forebod- 
ing? Here are glimpses into the childhood 
of our Lord. The beauty of the world had 
spoken to him and its suggestion for the hid- 
den life had thrilled his heart. Note that 
these are brief lives for which God provides— 
much shorter than our own. The point is not 
that life is untroubled or secure, but that it is 
in God’s care. 


Feb. 16. The Law of Judgments.—Matt. 7: 

1-6. 

A warning against censoriousness, 
the older law of like for like survives. God 
takes our word for our will. As we judge 
others he takes it for granted that we wish to 
be judged. Why not? It will be only God’s 
following our example. In other words, our 
charity measures our capacity for receiving 
charity. Is there any more unnoticed sin 
than this? The dogs—the swine—are the 
ribald many who make sport of holy things. 
This is a word for the privacies and reserves 
of fellowship with Christ. 


Feb. 17. The Golden Rule.—Matt. 7: 7-12. 
The order here is the order of the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Lord’s Prayer. First 
toward God, ask, seek, knock. Are there any 
promises of blessing to those who do not ask? 
Then this Golden Rule toward men. This 
law is positive, only fulfilled in action. How 
insistent is that word, Do! Refraining is 
often easy, action is hard. If your neighbor 
is unkind mere abstaining from unkindness 
leaves you on the lower level—you must be 
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kind. It is overcoming to which we are 
called. 
Feb. 18. The Narrow Gate.—Matt. 7: 13-23. 


The kingdom is for the spiritually venture- 
some. He who risks nothing for God cannot 
expect to receive much from him. Jesus has 
no encouragement for careless choosing or an 
easy-going life. What solemn contrast of 
these entrances and paths! The words must 
be read in connection with the preceding ar- 
gument of trust. Heis not bringing in again 
anxiety, but urging a far-seeing moral ear- 
nestness. Initial difficulties are barriers for 
weaklings. The gates are measured by the 
goal. j 


Feb. 19. The Parable of Foundations. Matt. 

7: 24-28. 

The picture of the man in earnest grows 
before our eyes. He digs and deepens—he is 
searching for the rock foundation. The ser- 
mon begins with beatitudes, it ends with 
warnings. The rains descended, the winds 
blew—none shall escape the testing time. 
Hearing is not enough, the house that stands 
is the house of him who hears and does the 
will of God. 


Feb. 20. Healing and Praying.—Luke 5: 

12-16. 

The leper was an outcast—his request in 
popular belief an impossibility. But the ap- 
peal of faith was irresistible and the answer 
of Jesus immediate. The leper contributed 
desire and faith, Christ did the rest. The 
thronging multitudes drew heavily on his 
sympathy, then he withdrew to pray. 


Feb. 21. Commending Faith.—Matt. 8: 5-13. 
The centurion asked nothing for himself, it 
was for his servant, who may have been a 
Jew. He had formed a distinct and honora- 
ble idea of Christ’s authority, suggested by 
his own experience. In Chrisi‘s sphere of 
healing this authority was as direct and abso- 
lute as his own over the soldiers under him. 
It was this imagination and simplicity of con- 
fidence which won Christ’s commendation. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H, A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 22-28. An evening with home 
missions. Acts 1: 6-8, 

Since in the program for the year these 
missionary evenings occur more frequently 
than ever before, a systematic plan ought to 
be adopted whereby the greatest good will 
result to the greatest number. Far better 
than a Jong, instructive talk by pastor or 
leader is the division, each time, of the work 
of investigation among three or four persons. 
Nothing so promotes interest in missions as 
the putting forth of a little time and energy 
in order to find out about them. If at the 
end of the year a dozen persons in the soci- 


“ety have learned how to get at the sources of 


intelligence and in an interesting way to pre- 
sent what they have found to their fellow 
Endeavorers, the gain to the whole society 
will be great. 


Equipment. Never forgetthe map. Inthis 
case it ought to be a map of the United States, 
and, if possible, of Alaska, Cuba and Porto 
Rico. A map of the state in which a given 
church is located is also desirable. As to 
books, among the standard volumes are 
Josiah Strong’s Our Country, The New Era, 
and the Twentieth Century City, Mr. Pudde- 
foot’s The Minute Man on the Frontier, Rev. 
Ephraim Adams’s Iowa Band. Get from the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association, Bos- 
ton, its admirable list of books. 


Scope and method. The program can be 
made comprehensive or specific—that is, you 
can try to get a bird’s-eye view of the entire 
home missionary field, including such oppo- 
site types as that in decaying New England 
communities, on the frontier of civilization, 
in the eity slums, or among the foreign popu- 
lations to be found here and there throughout 
the country. The other plan would be to con- 
fine attention to some particular field and 
movement—like the Indians, the Negroes, the 
mountain whites, or like a single Western 
state—say Indiana or Kansas, each of which 
is exploited in an interesting fashion in the 
January Home Missionary. 


The heroes and the heroic element. No 
missionary meeting ought to ignore the hu- 
man factors in missions. We can point with 
pride to such stalwart, devoted souls as Whit- 
man and Eels, Joseph Ward and members of 
the Iowa and Washington bands, to Post and 
Goodell, to Cravath and De Forest, who went 
into the newer regions and at great cost 
to themselves established the foundations of 
schools and churches. These have gone to 
their reward, but there is a great company of 
living workers who deserve to rank with them 
and to be known and honored by the churches 
that support the work. The right sort of 
fiction, like Black Rock and The Sky Pilot, 
helps in the picturing to our imagination of 
home missionary endeavor. 


What local fruit can be harvested. An 
evening with home missions is an excellent 
thing, but a permanent interest in the prog- 
ress of the kingdom of God throughout the 
length and breadth of our beloved land is the 
ideal at which to aim. Try to make this meet- 
ing fruit into an appetite for home missionary 
news all through the year. Why not apply 
to some extent the Forward Movement idea 
in foreign missions to the relationship be- 
tween the lecal church and the home mis- 
sionary field? If you have a Negro boy in 
one of the A. M. A. schools whose tuition 
you are paying or if you are corresponding 
with the wife of a home missionary in Oregon 
or if you occasionally invite a worker in a 
hard city field to address your society or if 
you plan to have one prayer every week for 
home missions, you will be likely to conserve 
and increase the interest aroused by this 
meeting. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Fatherhood 


I heard a star at morning sing— 
A little, soft, six-sided star; 
It seemed to sing of everything 
Impossible and pure and far. 


I said, if only I might live 
A little nearer to that ray, 

If I might only climb to it 
A little nearer every day. 


God said, there is a way less hard, 
That star is not so undefiled 

As one that shall be born to you— 
The spirit of a little child. 


O little star that came to me 
Out of those heights and depths of blue— 
Nearer remains that morning star 
Than you to me, than me to you. 
—R, Le Gallienne, in Mr. Sun and Mrs. Moon. 


Life and Love 


Most men know love but as a part of life; 

They hide it in some corner of the breast 

Even from themselves: and only when they 
rest, 

In the brief pauses of that earthly strife 

Wherewith our world might else be not so 
rife, 

They draw it forth (as one draws forth a toy, 

To soothe some ardent, kiss-exacting boy), 

And hold it up to mother, child or wife. 

Ah me! Why may not life and love be one? 

Why walk we thus alone when at our side 

Love like a visible god might be our guide? 

How would the marts grow noble, and the 
street, 

Worn like a dungeon floor with weary feet, 

Seem then a golden courtway of the sun. 

—Henry Timrod. 


‘*T was so afraid you 
weren’t going to no- 
tice,’’ said a shy little girl, on being com- 
mended for greater proficiency in the 
management of that baflling instrument, 
the fork, and her sigh of relief and pleas- 
ure went straight to her mother’s heart. 
The art of ‘“‘justly mingling praise and 
blame” is a difficult one to learn and 
delicate to practice, and this is a busy 
world for mothers. The children’s little 
faults of habit and manner attract atten- 
tion easily enough, and they are repri- 
manded with the sharpness that comes of 
exasperated nerves. But by the time 
patient, childish effort has overcome them 
they are forgotten by the rest of the 
household, and the expected praise is not 
given. These things ought not so to be. 


Remember to Commend 


“T’ve come to the conclu- 
sion,” said a young man, 
“that the most attractive girls are those 
who seem most interested in people and 
things. A girl may be pretty and bright, 
but if she isn’t interested she doesn’t 
count for much.’ He had just returned 
from a gay house party, and this was one 
of the general impressions gained in his 
new experiences. His opinion in regard 
to girls is doubtless shared by most of us 
in regard to both men and women. The 
ones with whom we enjoy talking, who 
brighten and enrich our lives, to whom 
we turn for sympathy and aid, are those 
who take interest—interest not only in 
us, but in people and things in general. 


Taking Interest 


They are full of life and enthusiasm and 
are eager to increase their knowledge and 
usefulness. Few things are more dispir- 
iting than to be told, ‘‘No doubt that is 
all true, but I am not at all interested.” 
And while few are so lacking in courtesy 
as to say this, there are many who show 
it by their bored manner while talking, 
by their wandering eyes and by general 
unresponsiveness. The habit of being 
interested can be easily cultivated, and, 
like most good things, it has its root in 
unselfishness and needs only a kind heart 
for rapid growth. 


The De-microbized Infant 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


“Yes,” said the chairman of the club 
section for Child Study, ‘‘we have just 
had the nursery hospitalized, if I may 
coina word. I mean that the woodwork 
is now all perfectly plain surfaces; not 
a hint of groove or ornament of any na- 
ture, and so, absolutely microbe proof. 
My aim is to eliminate all such possi- 
bility from infant life. The nursery of 
the future may probably be of glass, a 
mammoth incubator so to speak. Per- 
haps the public nurseries which are cer- 
tainly to come, for the children of the 
poor at any rate, will be constructed on 
this plan.”’ 

The speaker looked about her blandly, 
the smooth flow of her practiced voice 
evidently a source of satisfaction. 

“You are so progressive, dear Mrs. 
Champney,” murmured the listeners in 
the little group which had lingered after 
the hour given to the Child Study section 
of the busiest club in a city where all 
women were expected to belong to at 
least one. This clab demonstrated week 
by week, or believed that it did—which 
fof the time being answered the same 
purpose—that women could meet every 
claim of this expansive Western social 
life and its free hospitality, dress to a 
charm, entertain through a whole season 
with no collapse, and at the same time 
keep pace with the latest word on any 
subject the club elected to handle. It 
handled everything. 

Today the subject under discussion 
brought terror to every young mother 
in the section—What We Are to do-with 
the Child. In the interrogative form 
there would have been a loophole of re- 
treat, but that the chairman had no in- 
tention of permitting. The law was 
there, item by item. How were the 
mothers who handled moderate incomes, 
every dollar wanted two ways at once, 
to meet the requirements of the new 
faith? 

Smooth surfaces? Not an inch of 
woodwork in any of the homes from 
which they came, not a piece of furni- 
ture but was grooved and beveled and 
generally bejuggled to an extent calcu- 
lated to fill every home-seeking microbe 
with joy. As for a trained nurse for 
each infant, that too was impessible, and 
the youngest mother sighed as she re- 
flected on the crowding demands such 
active progressiveness made on the par- 
ent, and wondered if the chairman really 
lived up to them all. 


“The child and the microbe,” she found 
herself saying half aloud, and her neigh- 
bor, a new-comer with beautiful dark 
eyes into which a twinkle had come, 
turned to the first speaker. : 

‘*May it not be, Mrs. Champney, that 
this anti-microbe crusade will end as the 
butter microbe one ended—a general de- 
vitalization all round, and a new culture 
school for the thing they had driven out ?’” 

The chairman’s face expressed both sur-. 
prise and bland disapproval. ‘“‘I hardly 
understand the application, Mrs. Bren- 
ton. It surely cannot be your meaning 
that the child is not to be protected?” 

‘‘Not at all. I will tell you the butter 
microbe tale, which I know because my 
husband was the chemist then in charge 
of the laboratory and I was sometimes. 
his assistant. It was the laboratory of 
an agricultural experiment station, and 
the question was how to secure absolute 
purity and fine flayor, the perfection of 
method, with some butter to be tested by 
experts—the utmost the nineteenth cen- 
tary could do with butter. It was done. 
Shelves, tins, churns and all receptacles— 
everything was disinfected, sterilized and 
all the rest, tothenth degree. The product 
looked well; as go'den and fine-grained 
as the most exacting could demand, with 
the singular fact added, there was no taste. 
init. To sum it all up, innumerable ex-. 
periments proved that it was the banished 
microbe which had given the flavor; and 
the result is that butter bacteria of the 
true flavor are now cultivated and sent 
by mail! Total elimination of what na-— 
ture put there for her own purposes does 
not always work.” 

“Then you mean,” the young mother 
began, turning quickly. She had a fair 
portion of brains, though much cumbered 
by miscellaneous accumulation of unas- 
sorted knowledge. This wise woman she 
knew, silent as she had usually chosen to 
be, owned the sum and essence of all 
knowledge—wisdom. ‘Tell us just what. 
you mean,” she urged. “You always 
help us.” 

“Tt is only that I am quite convinced 
that ‘the child with a beautifully per- 
fected non-bacterial life,’ in a sterilized: 
nursery, is as distinctly what we don’t- 
want as the devitalized butter. 

“Tt is all right perhaps in the begin- 
ning, for those first weeks are chiefly for 
feeding and sleep. But then in the help- 
less little animal there begins to dawn a. 
will, a personality, the first unfolding of 
all that- is the soul—the spiritual ‘life of 
man. Now your baby needs a succession 
of interests much more than his elders ;. 
things to see and hear and handle, and he 
is bored, yes, distinctly bored, if they are 
lacking, and cries because of that fact. 

“Do you know that Charles Booth, in. 
that wonderful piece of work, Life and 
Labor of the People, contends that in. 
respect to real entertainment the chil- 
dren of the relatively poor are least at. 
a disadvantage? They see life in the fam- 
ily room, interesting domestic work on the 
part of the mother, and in the streets 
into which they are carried at all hours. 
Not hygienic, but surely never dull. 
Wherever the mother is busily at work in 
a round of household occu —I do 
not mean the laboring woman, but she 
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who perhaps does most of her own work— 
the child is sure of some entertainment 
as well as of natural development. The 
woman who understands this sees that 
she is already educator, the kindergarten 
coming presently to her aid, it is true, but 
not displacing the training of life itself. 
At just this point one could talk an hour, 
but Iam going to let a very wise man 
sum it all up: 

**Tn place of the fascinations of the life 
which holds the almost constant presence 
of the mother, part of whose education 
should have been to make her more 
yarious, more interesting, more untiring 
than the hired nurse is ever likely to be, 
what does the latest thing eall for? A 
carefully secluded, non-bacterial nursery, 
guarded by a virtuous, punctual, invaria- 
ble, conscientious rather than emotional 
nurse....A fashionable mother can 
hardly visit it more than once a day or so, 
and thus the child relapses into the bored 
care of its bored hireling for another day, 
the nurse attending to the natural inter- 
ests of her own life and the child consid- 
ered good in proportion as it does not 
worry.’ 

“You will none of you agree with the 
next bit, which follows his statement: 
*The ideal environment should no doubt 
center about a nursery —a clean, airy, 
brightly lighted, brilliantly adorned room, 
into which there: should be a frequent 
coming and going of things and people. 
... In the homely, convenient, servant- 
less abode over which the able-bodied, 
capable, skillful, civilized women of the 
future will preside, the child will natu- 
rally follow its mother’s morning activities 
from room to room,’ ”’ 

The speaker paused. Something likea 
muffied shriek sounded from the hearers, 
and the chairman flushed with indig- 
nation. 

“Seryantless? Such a condition can 
hardly apply to civilization as we under- 
stand it.” 

“*No, not as we understand, it perhaps, 
but we are approaching the dawn at last 
of a day in which just this is to happen. 
Don’t be troubled. . When it comes, only 
the noblest order of education will fit the 
woman for just the work she will know 
then to be the God-appointed one; mere 
drudgery will be cared for by science— 
her part is to be home-making at its 
_. highest.” 

She was gone, but there had been tears 
in her eyes as she ended, and the chair- 
man shook her head. : 

“Simply crazy notions,’”’ she said, and 
went her way toward her own sterilized 
domain. 


Cooking in Colorado 


A young housekeeper lately removed to 


Colorado writes her experiences in cooking at _ 


an elevation of 9,000feet. Until she learned 
to eover every utensil tightly, beans boiled 
two days remained as hard as pebbles, and 
eggs were half raw after being in boiling 
water several hours. The usual amount of 
baking powder put into biscuits caused them 
to leap out of the pan when the oven door was 
opened, something like the advertising pic- 
tures of some of the newest foods. Is there 
any reason why the dietary experts who now 
write cook-books should not make some allu- 
sion to the effect of altitudes and climates 
on the action of heat in cooking ?—New York 
Evening Post. 
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Valentine 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell 


‘*My kind only costs ten cents,’’ Roxy 
explained. 

“‘Mine costs five /”’ piped little Puss, 
importantly, as if a five cent valentine 
must be much more valuable than a ten- 
cent one, 

“Vve picked out two twenty-five.cent- 
ers,’”’ Andy said, over the edgeof his First 
Book in Latin; ‘‘of course I couldn’t 
send Miss Pitcher and the principal 
cheaper ones than that.”’ 

“‘Nor me—J, I mean—cheaper ones to 
Miss Rebecca and Milly Pollock,”’ chimed 
in Jess, over the edge of her book. ‘‘ My, 
Milly’s going to get some per-fect beau- 
ties! One’s a dollar!” 

Mother was mending stockings in her 


corner. All these remarks were made to 
her, of course. It was queer she did not 
answer. There was atiny space of silence 


and then the remarks began again at Roxy 
and went the same rounds—all of them 
valentine remarks, as before. Thursday 
was Valentine’s Day, didn’t Mother 
know? 

‘*She isn’t asleep; her eyes are open,” 
whispered Jess. 

‘*She’s thinkin’ of stockin’s,’’ whispered 
Roxy, guiltily. ‘“‘There’s ’normous big 
holes in mine. I don’t s’pose holes re- 
mind folks of valentines.” 

Andy conjugated ‘“‘amabo, amabis, ama- 
bit,” three times through. Then he went 
on to the perfect tense and learned that. 
There was plenty of time before Mother 
spoke. 

‘‘Children,”’ she said at last, and the 
oddest little quiver quaver was in her 
sweet voice, ‘‘I’ve got to disappoint 
you; I can’t spare you any valentine 
money this time. It—it’s a pretty hard 
year.” 

No valentine money! Not ‘send any 
to anybody! The four children round 
the table drew a long breath that, coming 
at almost the same instant, seemed to 
raise a little breeze and blow their disap- 
pointment across the room to Mother. 
At any rate, she seemed to feel it and 
shiver a little. 

““But—but Miss Rebecca,” faltered 
Jess, “I’ve always sent her one, and 
all the girls are going to”’— 

“Sh, can’t you?’ muttered Andy be- 
hind the Latin book. “I guess Miss 
Rebeccas aren’t any more important 
than Miss Pitchers and presidents!” 

“QO, my shole! O, my shole!”’ suddenly 
burst out little Puss, as if it had just 
occurred to her to wail. ‘‘I was a-goin’ 
to send my valingtimes to me!”’ 

Of course they laughed at Puss, and 
at that the little breeze of sighs died 
down. Butsodid the laugh, very quickly, 
and all four faces sobered again. 

“Let me tell you about it, honeys,” 
Mother said, gently, in the middle of 
Roxy’s biggest hole. “It’s this way: 
Mother’s feeling pretty poor just now. 
One of the banks she had a little money 
in has failed. If Father had lived’’—the 
gentle voice shook a little, as if it were 
going over a hard road—‘“‘ but—but it’s 
different now. We shall have to give up 
other things besides valentines—Pompey 
and Sally Ann.” 

“Pompey and Sally Ann!” 
of eyes flew wide open. 


Four pairs 
The breeze 


freshened again. But the dusting and 
dishwashing and the brushing up? Sally 
Ann did all those things. Would they 
have to go undusted and unswept and eat 
on the breakfast plates at dinner time? 
And Pompey? why, Pompey chopped the 
kindlings and filled the water pails and 
weeded the flower beds! How could 
Mother get along without Pompey? You 
had to kindle fires in cook stoves and 
drink water if savings banks did fail; 
of course you could get on without pan- 
sies and poppies. 

“We must get along,’’ Mother said, 
quietly. ‘‘Just this minute I’m sorrier 
about the valentines, dearies. But you 
can give them up, don’t you think? I 
never had a valentine in my life.” 

“Mother Marg’ret! ” 

‘Mother Margaret Knapp! ”’ 

“*O, my shole!”’ 

A little after the children went to bed 
that same night a ghost appeared in 
Andy’s doorway, in the moonlight, 

“You awake, Andy?” 

“Me? What? I'll pinch myself and 
see.”’ 

“Well, you found out?” giggled the - 
little white ghost. 

“Yes, ’m awake. What’s up?” 

“Me. Lam. I’ve come to call a meet- 
ing of the Mother’s Benefit Society. It’s 
in my room on two chairs and the edge 0’ 
the bed. Come on—Roxy and Puss are 
there.” 

“‘T’ll be the chairman, because I’m the 
only one in a chair—Puss has tumbled off 
hers !’? whispered Jess to the assembled 
society. ‘‘I’ll only make a teeny, weeny 
little speech. Mother’s the text to it— 
le’s send Mother a valentine! There, 
that’s it!” 

““Can’t ; we’ve failed,” muttered Andy, 
gloomily. 

“Yes, we’ve failed—we can’t,’”’ echoed 
Roxy with a groan. 

‘“Where! Where! Where’ve we sailed 
to?’? Puss woke up to murmur, drow- 
sily. 

“ You sailed to Noddle’s Island—better 
go right back,” said Jess. Then to the 
others: ‘“‘But, honest, we can send her 
one—l’ve thought of a way.” And in an 
eager little whisper she detailed her plan. 
The others listened gravely. In the little 
moon-lighted room they made a quaint 
picture that angels, slipping down the 
path of soft light to peep at, would have 
liked to see. Three of them planning to- 
gether eagerly, the fourth little ghost 
curled up on the floor asleep. 

‘All right, then, we’ll make it tomor- 
row.” 

“Yes, tomorrow. Don’tanybody tell!” 

‘*Mum’s the word.” 

And the Mother’s Benefit Society went 
back to bed. 

There are valentines, and there are 
valentines. Some with lace flounces and 
veils ; some with wreaths of flowers, and 
-some with little Dan Oupids on them, 
There are five.cent and ten-cent and fifty- 
cent valentines, and dollar ones, like 
what Milly Pollock was going to buy. 
But I wonder if there was ever a valen- 
tine before, or after, just like Mother’s? 
It was an original one. It took two days 
to makeit. In the first place, there were 
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four separate handwritings to be prac- 
ticed and perfected. Puss’s was the 
worst, of course, and then Roxy’s. Such 
wabbly p’s and q’s! The lines slid down 
hill so, and then slid up hill! The capi- 
tals got fastened on to the wrong words 
in such a discouraging way! And, then, 
Puss’s clumsy little digits would make 
inky trails in the wake of the pen. 

“T’m discouraged to pieces!’ sighed 
Jess, at the sixth trial of her patience. 

**T’m discullidged, too,—O, my shole!” 
moaned little Puss, inkily. ‘‘I feel sick 
inside o’ me—I don’t fell well! I guess 
I’ve caught something.” 

But in the end the valentine was ready. 
Andy made an envelope for it out of 
tinted paper and Jess addressed it in her 
best handwriting. 

“There ought to be a little Love on the 
outside, with a bow and arrow,” said 
Andy, in a critical tone. 

“Or a red, bleedy heart that he’d just 
shot a arrow into,’ commented Roxy. 
Jess smiled. 

“The Love is inside,” she said, ‘‘ Moth- 
er’1l find it.’’ 

They slid it under the front door and 
ran away. Mother answered the loud 
knock and found it lying—pink-tinted 
and big and mysterious—on the rug in- 
side. ‘“‘ Why!’ she murmured, and picked 
it up. 

Spread out to its fullest extent it made 
quite an imposing appearance. Mother 
uttered a little low sound as she read it. 
It was in four ‘‘verses,’’ with a sort of 
prelude or introduction in illuminated 


text. Andy had done the illuminating | 


and Jess the “texting,” as she said. 

“This is to sirtify that we all love 
Mother with our souls and hearts and all 
that in us is. We will be her VALEN- 
TINES from this time fourth. God Bless 
Her. Amen. 

I, Andy, will chop the kindling, 
And fill the water pail, 


And weed the flowers, in all the bowers, 
And try to be Pompey intail. 


[The legal term at the end was the 
result of patient research. Jess said it 
gave an air to the whole valentine. | 

I, Jess, will wash the dishes, 
From this time fourth, forever, 


As much as I can, like Sally Ann, 
And try to break them never. 


I, Roxy, will brush wp under 
The tables and the chairs, 
And every week, willing and meek, 
I’ll brush down all the stairs. ° 


I’ll dust with the feather duster, 
(I am called Puss, in play,) 

I’ll be good to Mother and not be a bother, 
And do what I’m told all day.” 

(Puss had not ‘“‘composed”’ her verse, 
only printed it laboriously with her 
cramped, aching, inky little fingers. It 
had taken seven copies.) 

The valentine was signed with four full 
names. The ‘Elizabeth Emory Knapp” 
at the tip end almost startled Mother at 
first, till she remembered. Who had 
ever called Puss Elizabeth Emory Knapp? 

Outside the door something rustled 
softly ; then something giggled. Inside, 
Mother read her beautiful first valentine 
again and again, with the choke in her 
throat getting a little chokier every time. 
Her sweet, worn face grew softly radiant. 
Then Mother opened the door and her 
arms—wide—and gathered in all her four 
little live valentines. 
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Revival of Paganism 


The article by Rev. W. B. Forbush on the 
Fighting Instinct in Boys is a sign to me— 
for Mr. Forbush represents a multitude of 
teachers in and out of the church—that pagan 
and Christian ideals are going to lock horns 
for another serious struggle. His views are 
thoroughly pagan and Jewish, and not of the 
New Testament and of Christ. If the cross is 
the power of God, then the sword and the fist 
arenot. The mistake made by the pagan school 
of Mr. Forbush is in assuming—just as the 
pagans of the early centuries did—that a cru- 
cified Messiah is a weakling, that love and 
meekness are not powers. He needs to re- 
member that Christ demonstrates that love 
and non-resistance are actually powers—the 
power of God for overcoming evil. 

My heart grows sick when I think that 
from our President to hundreds of pulpits 
and thousands of teachers’ desks, there is 
being preached the gospel of Cesar and Ma- 
homet—the conquest of the world by force. 
But I have faith in the power of Christ to 
righten this in time. 

Will this produce energy-less weaklings? 
On the contrary, it requires more plack and 
strength and manhood to let one’s own blood 
for others than to let the blood of others. 
Further, a race of fighters—as notice Pres. 
David Starr Jordan’s little book on The 
Blood of the Nation—becomes proud, vain, 
cruel and finally degenerate. 

Shall our boys have held before them pagan 
or Christian ideals ?—this is the question. 

Oak Park, Ill. SYDNEY STRONG. 


Hygienic Food Possible 


In answer to your article, The Trouble with 
Hygienic Food, I would say (having had ex- 
perience with a large family for a number of 
years) that if the mother has a will of her 
own and can use it children can be trained 
into healthy appetites, particularly if you 
begin with them young enough. Discard 
sweets and the appetite for healthful food 
takes the place of the longing for candy. A 
good bread and butter and meat appetite is 
worth cultivating. Leave off the foolish 
things and very soon the hungry children 
will love healthful food. If the mother eats 
hygienically herself she will find she has a 
stronger will to deal with these problems aud 
children soon get the best of a weak-willed 
woman. Oy Agr, oP» 


Tangles 


{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


7. TRANSPOSITIONS 
I. 


Some wise German ONE has said, “Time gives 
answers good and bad, 

But in Patience’s vestibule the BEST are always 
had.” 

Ah, how many through the TWO lose the good they 
might have won, 

By insisting on an answer ere Time its work has 
done. 

So never seek to hurry the thread that’s spun by 
Fate, 

For “all things come to him who knoweth how to 


wait.” 
Il. 


Don’t ONE that simple waiting will bring what you 
desire, 

For folded hands will never raise us up to regions 
higher; 

Don’t “sit and sing yourself away in everlasting 

. bliss,” 

For, if you do, as sure as fate, the longed-for TWO 

you'll miss; 
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And, if you'll scan the maxim close you'll find it 
plainly state 
That “all things come to him who knoweth HOW 
to wait.” 
A. C. LAUGHLIN. 


8 A BIOGRAPHICAL DINNER 


We have lately entertained some celebrities 
at dinner, and our new NEW ENGLAND 
AUTHORESS proved quite equal to the oc- 
casion, though when she is TWO ENGLISH 
POETS a PRESIDENT OF FRANCE she 
sometimes POET it, when she is careless 
about her fire, which is usually made of 
AMERICAN PAINTER with the addition 
of a little ENGLISH JURIST. She used 
two NEW ENGLAND YORT of flour for 
ber bread, which was both FIRST CHILD 
BORN IN NEW ENGLAND, and AUTHOR 
OF RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. We had 
roast duck, or rather a ENGLISH NAVAL 
HERO, and some ENGLISH PHILOSO- 
PHER for those who like it, though many 
objest to THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD in 
any form. For game there was AUTHOR 
OF WALKS IN ROME, while the roast 
was a BRITISH ESSAYIST, and also an 
AMERICAN NOVELIST. I do not like to 
CONFEDERATE GENERAL of my table, 
but their efforts to ARCHBISHOP OF CAN- 
TERBURY each dish, and, what was more 
to the point, the amount they all managed to 
AMERICAN AUTHORESS away of the vi- 
ands, spoke well for the enjoyment of our 
guests, and was FRENCH DRESSMAKER 
all the dinner cost. Of course I had cards to 
NEW TESTAMENT WRITER the places 
where each should sit. DOROTHEA. 


9. PALINDROME 


’Tis hard, but just, when, in a tone 
And manner far from mild, 
A man as scarcely worth a groan 
His rival’s speech has styled, 
To be compelled to hear his own 
*E*I*E*Y *E*I*E*, 
T. H. 


10. TANGLED SPELLING 


Prefix two letters to a very small animal 
and spell Behemoth. Ww. F. B. 


11. CHARADE 
FIRST 


The magic word that weaves its spell 
Round all we have of ill or well; 

FIRST virtues are so wondrous fair; 
FIRST faults so trifling and so rare; 
FIRST joys are sweet, but O, believe us, 
FIRST grievances are very grievous. 


SECOND 


A tyrant whom we all detest 

So much our friends he has oppressed ; 
Though many own his sway, yet we 
From his dominion will be free. 

We see our neighbors wear his fetter, 
And pity them, for we know better. 


WHOLE 


“Each heart recaHs a different name,” 
But every one admits its claim; 

The idol all must hold enshrined, 

For each one more and more will find 
This object of his adoration 

The masterpiece of all creation. 


M. Cc. 8. 
ANSWERS 
4. Filament. 
5. Mississippi River; George Washington; 
Chaucer; Roger Ascham; Homer; Herodotus; . 


Francls Bacon; John Marshall; 2schylus; Abra- 
ham; Satan; Izaak Walton. 
6, A beam 


Recent sodations are acknowledged from: Mrs. 
M. W. L., Chicago, Ill, to 1; A. L, N., Portsmouth, 
N. H.,1, 2; J. D., Boston, Mass., 1. 

Replying to T+ F. 8., who requests the correct 
answer to the following, it may be said that the 
author was Professor Whewell, who died in 1866, 
but it is not known that he ever gave any answer. 

“A headless man had a letter to write: 
’Twas read by one who had lost his sight; 
The dumb repeated it word for word, 

And he was deaf who listened and heard.” 
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The Campaign 
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IX. The Development of Rudimentary Witnesses 


By Pror. Epwarp I. BoswortH 


1. The undeveloped witnesses. In the 
earliest period of church history, before 
the truths which called the church into 
being had assumed a fixed literary form, 
many of those who were interested in 
the movement were, of necessity, very im- 
perfectly informed regarding it. Through 
hearsay they had learned about various 
phases of it, or possibly through a copy 
of some one of the many inadequate writ- 
ten gospels that were at one time current 
in the church [Luke 1:1]. The present 
lesson introduces one distinguished per- 
son and twelye nameless believers who 
were rudimentary Christians. Apollos, 
an eloquent scholar from Alexandria, 
had felt the penetrating influence of John 
the Baptist’s preaching. He knew also 
much about the life, death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, but had for some reason 
known little about the history of the 
movement subsequent to the resurrection. 
Perhaps if he had a written gospel it gave 
him no account of the events described in 
the first chapters of our book of Acts. 
Probably the importance of these events 
was not at first clearly recognized by any 
except those intimately connected with 
them. Paul’s two Corinthian friends, 
Aquila and Priscilla, were astonished to 
hear an eloquent rabbi present the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus in the Ephesus syna- 
gogue, and they at once proceeded to give 
him the benefit of what they had learned 
from Paul regarding the new exegesis of 
various Messianic passages in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Perhaps, too, they instructed 
him about Christian baptism and intro- 
duced him into conscious fellowship with 
the Holy Spirit. Very possibly Luke, who 
knew that some of the Corinthians after- 
ward came to think more highly of Apol- 
los than of Paul, took satisfaction in 
bringing out the fact that it was by Paul’s 
friends that Apollos was brought into the 
higher experiences of the Christian life 
and was introduced to the church in Cor- 
inth. The case of the twelve men whom 
Paul soon afterward found in Ephesus 
seems to have been very like that of 
Apollos. They were ‘‘disciples’’ and had 
“believed,” but knew nothing of the ex- 
perience of the apostles on the day of 
Pentecost, and had had no conscious ex- 
perience of fellowship with the Holy 
Spirit. 

2. The development of the witnesses. As 
has already become evident, the next 
step in the development of the twelve, 
and probably also of Apollos, was to 
bring them into conscious connection 
with the Holy Spirit. In the case of the 
twelve there followed the two external 
evidences of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit that seem to have been common 
in the churches founded by Paul, namely, 
the utterance of ecstatic ejaculations, the 
“speaking with tongues” and the sudden 
temporary inspiration that enabled them 
to speak forth a message of God. The 
essential element in this expérience was 
a@ more intimate association with the per- 
sonal Spirit of God. 

8. The development of the modern disci- 


* International Sunday School Lesson for March 1. 
Text, Acts 18: 24—19: 6. 


ple. Every thoughtful student of the 
life of the modern church recognizes the 
fact that there are in all the churches 
large numbers of rudimentary disciples. 
In a sense, of course, all Christians are 
in a rudimentary stage of development, 
for this life in general is but an era of 
beginnings ; but in a more special sense 
there are many who seem to have stopped 
in their development almost on the thresh- 
old of the Christian life. They believe the 
facts about the life, death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, but beyond this initial point 
they do not seem to pass. They do not 
become powerful in prayer, skillful in 
teaching, generous in their giving, con- 
scientious in the discharge of their civic 
responsibilities. There is a vast amount 
of latent power that needs to be so devel- 
oped as to constitute a part of God’s ready 
resources ayailable for immediate use. 
Here and there, in a lawyer’s office or 
in a shoe store, there may be a potential 
Finney or Moody corresponding to the 
eloquent Alexandrian. What is perhaps 
more important, there are hundreds and 
thousands of men and women correspond- 
ing to these twelve nameless, undevel- 
oped disciples in Ephesus. If one could 
disassociate the expression from that 
which is artificial and mechanical, the 
“sift of the Holy Spirit” is what they 
lack. In every case the fundamental 
difficulty is the lack of a deepening ac- 
quaintance with the personal Spirit of 
God. The beginning of this experience 
is not necessarily marked by any conspic- 
uous phenomenon. As in the case of 
other personal relationships of great sig- 
nificance in our lives, we may not be able 
to tell when it begins, but the sense of a 
deepening and increasingly satisfying ac- 
quaintance with the personal Spirit of 
God is the condition of all effective testi- 
mony regarding the reality of the Chris- 
tian life. In order that this may be 
experienced, there must be, now as of 
old, information. It is an experience the 
feasibility of which is realized when one 
becomes acquainted with the historic 
facts in the case. These facts are ascer- 
tained by a study of the early Christian 
documents. Not the least important re- 
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sult of the present great revival of Bible 
study which is beginning in the church 
will be the realization by Christian people 
of the feasibility of a better fellowship 
with the Spirit of God. There is need not 
only of information which is to be derived 
froma study of the New Testament, but 
also of testimony from living witnesses 
who are themselves experiencing such 
fellowship. Priscilla, Aquila and Paul 
are not displaced in modern days by the 
written word. It is the written word 
which furnishes the necessary historical 
foundation for present experience and 
which checks the tendency to fanaticism 
that sometimes, owing to the weakness 
of human nature, accompanies these pro- 
found spiritual experiences. 


Fhe Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Feb. 15-21. The Brotherhood. 
lieve in the communion of saints. ) 
How did the Christian brotherhood begin? Acts 

2: 37-41. How was it cultivated? Acts,2: 42-47. 

How can we cherish it? Rom, 12: 9-13; 1 Peter 

3: 8-11; Heb. 10: 23-25. 

[For prayer meeting editorial see page 229,] 


(I be- 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring 
Costumes. 


EVER before have we of- 
fered such dainty and 
attractive costumes and 

skirts as we are showing this 
season. Our Spring Catalogue : 
should be in the hands of every hn, 
lady who wishes to dress weil at ay. 
moderate cost. It illustrates 
styles which are distinctly new 
and exclusive. We keep no 
ready-made goods, but make 
every garment to order; that is 
why our goods are renowned for 
their perfect fit and finish. No 
matter where you live, we pay 
express charge 

Our pataloueh: illustrates: 

New Suits, well-tailored, in the newest 
fashions, $8 up. 

Etamine Costumes in models to 
prevail during the coming Sea- 
son, $12 up. 

The latest designs in A 
Spring and Summer =% 
Skirts, $4 up. ess 

Rainy-Day and Walking i 
Skirts, $5 up. 

Jaunty Jackets, Rainy-Day and Walking Suits, 
Traveling Dresses, Etc. 

The catalogue and samples will tell you the rest— 
they will be sent free by return mail. Every garment 
you choose will be made to measure and guaranteed 
to fit and please you. oes not, send it back 
promptly and we will refund your money. It’s your 
good will we want most. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Once 

a day our Goy- 

ernment Observers tick 

the correct time to thousands 


over the wires. 


tick it continually to millions. 


Every Elgin watch has the word ‘‘Elgin’’ 


engraved on the works. Send for 
free booklet about watches, 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH CO. 


Elgin, Illinois. 
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- The Conversation Corner 


The Children’s Christmas Gifts 


TRANGE time, I hear you say, for 
S such a report! But letters about 
Christmas, as about vacation ex- 
periences, seem always in time. This 
was suggested now by the receipt of a 
German postkarte from a young fellow 
in Berlin—I mean by that a young Ameri- 
can who has a fellowship for study abroad 
—containing this picture of the German 
Kriss Kringle. It pleased me so much 
that I wanted you to see it, and having 
a few children’s reports already, I asked 
for more. I have more—more, I fear, 
than the page will hold, but D. F. will 
pick out the best! 


MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE AND VERMONT 


Dear Mr. Martin: I had for Christmas a 
nice pair of fox and geese double mittens, so 
I can saw wood these cold days, without feel- 
ing the cold in my hands, a game of dominoes, 
boot blacker puzzle, lotto game, neckties from 
Mass., carpet sweeper, cup and saucer, some 
eandy, pop corn and a book. 1902 was a poor 
year for yellow-eye beans. I hopethe Kansas 
minister will enjoy his beans. 
1 do wish you would come and 
see me next summer. 

Milo, Me. Tom H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I will tell 
you some of my presents at 
Christmas. Papa gave me a 
pair of skates. Thereis a pond 
close by the schoolhouse and 
every recess we go skating. One 
day I skated to school in the 
road and around with my pa- 
pers at night. Mamma gave 
me the Youth’s Companion, my 
aunts the ‘‘Cornet of Horse”’ 
and ‘‘Grandfather’s C hair,’’ 
which I am reading, and a 
drawing-book. My little 
brother gave me a dozen pen- 
ceils and an secount-book. I 
had two diaries, one I write in 
every day, and the other I use 
for my newspaper account. 
Then I had ping-pong anda 
paper weight with a picture of 
Hannah Dustin’s monument on 
it. My S. S. teacher gave me 
a class pin and a box of sta- 
tionery. Grandpa gave me a fishing rod. I 
shall be glad when the law is off from trout, 
sol can go fishing. If you will come up and 
see me in the summer we will go trouting. 

Smithtown, N. H. EVERETT O. 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . Wehada Christmas 
treeat home. I gotarubber balland felt boots 
and rubbers, hdkfs, game, big picture, and 
ehecker-board. I would like to see you now. 

New Hampshire. ALFRED B. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I received an inkstand, 
eraser, blotter, writing paper, two dolls, doll’s 
hat and sunbonnet, warm mittens, wrist-bag 
and two handkerchiefs. A friend in Man- 
chester gave mea “ Daily Food” spoken of in 
the Corner of Jan. 10. 

Bellows Falls, Vt. MARGUERITE J. 


Dear Mr. Martin: For Christmas mamma 
got a picture of the “ three grinnies ”’ | see pic- 
ture in the Corner of June 21, reproduced in 
the new edition of the Corner Scrap-book], 
and I got a doll’s washtub, washboard, 
bureau and set of dishes. Two Christmas 
eards, three boxes of paper, two tiny little 
dolls, a cup and saucer, and a bookmark with 
a darkey on each end, saying, ‘‘O how funny 
we shall look, when we’re dangling from your 
book.”” Lawrence, Thayer and Russell [the 
Three Grinnies?} want to be Cornerers too. 

East Hardwick, Vt. ‘Jutia M. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Dear Mr. Martin: .. . [think every one in 
the family got a box er block of paper. I got 


some neckties, handkerchiefs, a thermometer, 

a snowshovel, a calendar, two books and of 

eourse some candy. Your true friend, 
Somerville, Mass. Ornpway T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: This may be a small 
letter, but I am hungry for I have just come 
in from sliding. For Christmas I got a Bible, 
some handkerchiefs, a necktie, candy, calen- 
dar, writing-paper anda knife. I gess I have 
got more, but I don’t know them. 

Your old friend, 


Somerville, Mass PuHILuIPsS T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... Of course someof the 
presents were for papaand mamma. I would 
not think much of Christmas if I had it all to 
myself, would you? I had a nice umbrella, 
just my size, a subscription for the St. Nicho- 
las, four books, four games, a box of writing 
paper, bed slippers, two jack-knives, both on 
chains, lots of candy of course. But there is 
one thing I have saved until the last to tell 
you about, and that is a switch for my me- 
chanical train. I’ve had the most fun with 
that of anything. My regular track when the 
sections are put together makes a circle, and 
this switch can be attached tu one side and 
then the train can go off on a branch road as 
well as on the circuit. The switch has a sig- 


nal to show whether it is all right for the train 


to go ahead or not. Oh! it’s great fun, I can 
tell you! 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. Warp W. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I thank -you for the cer- 
tificate, and I am glad to be a Cornerer. I 
have been wanting a boy’s sled for quite a 
little while. On Christmas I saw a little piece 
of paper on the tree attached to some string. 
It said on it a little rhime, something like 
this, When you see me, follow me. Mother 
took off the string and told me and Stephen 
to follow it and wind it up as we go. It went 
up stairs and into the guest room, and there 
I found my sled. After we had our presents 
we went over to our cousins in Cambridge. 

West Newton, Mass. PuHinie W. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I got a double runner, 
and after a while it sp'itand warped. But we 
took it down to uncle George’s shop and in 
two days he had it all done, and put some 
sides on it too. I got a four-bladed knife, and 
a silver pencil, and a bird book which tells of 
almost every bird there is. Grandma gave me 
50 cents, which I putin my bank. I am nine 
years old, and I have —— dollars. Papa wants 
me to have $100 when I am —— years old. 
{Good idea—that boy will perhaps make a 
rich man, and how much good he can do with 
his money! } 

Lowell, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND, CONNECTICUT AND 
NEW YORK 
Dear Mr. Martin: We children at the State 
Home all look forward to Christmas, wonder- 


RoOswELu W. 


ing what we are to have. This year the pres- 
ents were all put on the tree in the Chapel, 
and after supper all of us children went up 
there. After a cantata (The Capture of Santa 
Claus) the officers distributed the presents 
from the tree, the boys getting games and 
books, the smaller boys toys in addition, 
and the girls aprons, sewing material, toys 
and dolls’ dishes, and each a bag of candy. 
{That boy’s writing is the plainest of any!] 
Providence, R. I. Davin D. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ...I1 have read this 
vacation Shakespeare’s “As you like it,” a 
Christmas gift, and I have just finished a 
friend’s Christmas book, “‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” I wonder how many Cor- 
nerers have read it. One of the others in the 
tree [“‘we three in a tree” in the new Cor- 
ner Scrap-book } had an Eastman kodak. 

Danielson, Ct. FLORENCE D. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The most useful thing 
I got at Christmas time is a wrecking car, 
which does straighten up the wrecks on my 
railroads, My water-colors I use in painting 
letters, which is beautiful work, and my col- 
ored crayon is for drawing pictures of cars 
and other things. Miss —— gave me a small 
goblet. I have had to take medicine in it 
nearly all the time since Christmas. When 
are you coming to see me? 
{When you get well, dear boy, 
and your railroad is in good 
condition !] 

Clinton, Ct. Hues R. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I will tell 
you what I got for Christmas. 
I got a doll, some furs for my 
doll, a little calendar, an aqua- 
rium, a silver napkin ring, a 
silver penholder, five books, a 
little picture of some clovers 
with a little poem with it—and 
let me see, what else did I ge:? 
O, I know, a little doll sofa and 
some cardy. Don’t you think 
that was a nice Christmas? 

MARGARET C. 

New York City. 


FROM THE GREAT WEST 


Dear Mr. Martin: We hada 
tree and a program and music. 
I had a chair, two vases, a pair 
of skates and a corn cob, 

- Guapys G. 

Warrensburg, Ill. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I received some nice 
and lovely things, for instance, Kipling’s Sec- 
ond Jungle Book. The day after school closed 
I was taken with rheumatism [is that “ nice 
and lovely’? ] and couldn’t use the skates my 
brother bought for me, and he got a chate- 
laine bag instead. Besides I got silver beauty- 
pins, a shoe-string belt and sterling-silver belt- 
pin, silk stock, collar and handkerchiefs. 

Sioux City, Io. MARGARET W. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I received a 22-caliber 
rifle, a nice sled, on which we can slide from 
our schoolhouse nearly to Lake Minnetonka. 
The three Christmas books I like best are 
““Great cats I have met,” “Five Little Pep- 
pers, and how they grew,” and “Alice in 
Wonderland.” My grandma in Canada sent 
me apair of Scotch mittens, and I have a pair 
of leggins so I can wade in our deep snow. 
I am eight years old, and would like to have 
you visit me when you come to Minnesota. 

Wyzata, Minn. Wiis W. 

Dear Mr. Martin: My presents were as 
follows: a warm and very pretty school hood, 
material for a new dress, a handkerchief, a 
box of stationery, some two-cent stamps, some 
money to buy a pair of shoes, and a package 
of nuts, oranges and candy. 

Appleton City, Mo. Lovie W. 

{The fact is, Mr. Martin, they are all 
best, so I set them all up and you can use 
the rest with your learned comments 


later.—D. F.]} Mes Mus) 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Rise of Political Parties 


These volumes * express a great deal of 
labor and stand for correspondingly valu- 
able results. Not another so important 
a contribution to political science has re- 
cently been made. They give a thorough 
and succinct history of the rise of polit- 
ical parties in England and in the United 
States. These parties, which have de- 
termined the practical form and force 
of constitutional law, have received com- 
paratively little attention. Wehave been 
far more interested in the organic law 
which provides for liberty than in the 
liberty actually attained under it. It is 
a far greater achievement to make be- 
neficent law accomplish its beneficent 
purpose than it is to secure the law it- 
self. The great doubt that has beset de- 
mocracy for years has been this doubt of 
attaining any fulfillment corresponding 
to its promise. These volumes devote 
their first and chief attention to the 

_growth of political parties through whom 
this work of administration has been ac- 
complished, and to the conspicuous fail- 
ures which have attended on their de- 
velopment. The student of political prob- 
lems has especial occasion to be thank- 
ful for this portion of the work. 

The conclusions which the author draws 
from this historical part of his work, given 
in much detail, are somewhat burdensome. 
He is not willing to let any shade of anal- 
ysis escape him. He restores in a meas- 
ure the perplexity of the subject by the 
perplexity of the treatment. Not only 
should the student be instructed by these 
volumes, but also that large mass of in- 
telligent citizens who have fallen into the 
hands of political parties and done with 
very little questioning or restraint their 
bidding. Butitis to be feared that these 
will pass the discussion by as too volumi- 
nous and difficult. It is not a work of 
sharp, quick blows. 

The primary impression which the dis- 
cussion is fitted to leave on the mind 
is that the substance of good govern- 
ment cannot be reached otherwise than 
through the sound, comprehensive life 
of the citizen. No man can either secure 
er exercise more power than is in him. 
While forms and methods may do much 

_in making this power of the citizen fully 
available when it exists, they can do but 
little in creating it. The life of a nation 
is an achievement under the complex 
laws of life, among which political insti- 
tutions are of secondary moment. The 
good citizen makes the sound law. 

JOHN BAScom. 


Social Progress in New York 


The unique and charming personality 
of Mr. Riis colors all that he writes. He 
is a soldier in the war for better life and 
Christian sympathy and brotherly kind- 
ness in our cities while the campaign 
lasts—that is, for life; for, as he points 
out, there can be no pause in this war 
against the forces of greed and the iner- 
tia of the ‘“‘ better classes.” This book,t 

* Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties, 
by M. Ostrogorski. 2 vols. pp. 627,793. Macmillan Co. 


86.00 net. — 
+ The Battle with the Slum, by Jacob A. Riis. pp. 


465. Macmillan Co. $2.00 net. 


expanded and rewritten from papers 
printed three years ago in the magazines, 
is a report of progress, full of cheer in 
view of results achieved and of hope for 
better things to come. But it is also a 
call to earnest and persevering effort. 
Mr. Riis calls it a sequel to How the 
Other Half Lives. 

New York city is the battle ground and 
the allied forces of greed and evil pas- 
sions which, according to Mr. Riis, find 
their embodiment in Tammany are the 
enemy. But even the enemy has been 
forced to take some steps toward decency. 
Defeats after reform have not been abso- 
lute returns to the Stygian pit. The peo- 
ple have been educated and the enemy 
does not dare to disregard the lessons 
taught. 

The key to the whole position is the 
question of lodging for the people, which 
is nowhere more urgent than in New 
York, owing to its narrow island limita- 
tions. Many of the old man-and-child- 
killing tenements are here pictured and 
described. Some of the worst of them 
have given place to parks and play- 
grounds. The law compells at last some 
decent regard for the rights of humanity 
to air and light. But much depends upon 
the stern enforcement of the law—and 
here Mr. Riis has an eye to the coming 
municipal election, a good result from 
which depends upon unity of purpose 
and willingness to give time and money 
on the part of decent people. 

The book is beautifully made, well in- 
dexed and illustrated with admirably 
clear pictures of the evil that was and is 
and the better that has already been at- 
tained. The interest of these first-hand 
observations of a strangely mingled and 
picturesque life, the humor and pathos of 
the narratives and the moral earnestness 
of the writer combine to make a book 
which should have the widest reading 
among good citizens and good Christians. 


RELIGION 


Prophetic Ideas and Ideals, by Prof. W. G. 
Jordan, D.D. pp. 363. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.25 net. 


The recent concentration of thought and study 
upon the prophetic elements of the Bible 
must be taken as a sign of the times. Pro- 
fessor Jordan has given us in this book a 
connected series of short popular studies of 
the subject which will appeal to the average 
intelligent reader as well as to the preacher 
or professional Bible student. They have 
themselves something of the prophetic quality 
in their adaptation of the freshly emergent 
thoughts of the old times to present day ne- 
cessities and opportunities. 

Religious Life in America: A Record of 


Personal Observation, by Ernest Hamlin Ab- 
bott. pp. 869. Outlook Co. $1.00 net. 


These papers, originally published in the Out- 
look, have been revised for preservation in 
this volume. Mr. Abbott is a keen observer, 
a skillful reporter, a thoughtful editor. He 
visited a great deal of territory in a short 
time, and studied hastily a great variety of 
religious, social and political conditions. He 
is modest in his assumptions, impartial in his 
statements and not dogmatic in his conclu- 
sions, leaving the reader to exercise his own 
judgments. As a story of travel the book is 
entertaining and as a study of religious life it 
is a distinct and valuable contribution to 
American literature. 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Man- 


ual and Report, 1902-3. Paper. pp. 82. Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society, Boston. 


The brief review of the seventy-five years’ 


. 


work of this society cannot be omitted in any 
complete library of the history of American 
Sanday schools, 
By Way of Illustration, by J. Ellis. pp. 92. 
H. R. Allenson, London. 
A collection of short stories, poems, extracts, 
without credit given to their authors, offered 
for illustrations of sermons and speeches. A 
piven pera which ministers will do well to 
avoid. 


- Quiver of Arrows, by David J, Burrell, 


-D., LL.D. pp. 380, Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.20 net. 3 e 


Condensed ‘sermons by a well-known pastor 
of the Collegiate Church in New York. The 
editor has boiled down Dr. Burrell’s dis- 
courses until there is little left but illus- 
tration and appeal. The effect is stimulat- 
ing and it is a tribute to the preacher that 
his work can bear this treatment. The book 
should prove helpful to preachers and others. 

The Minor Prophets, by Rey. John Adams, 


B.D. Paper. pp. 111. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Imported. 20 cents net. 
It 


An excellent manual for Bible classes. 
gives, in small compass and clear language, 
what is known of the minor prophets, makes 
use of recent researches in interpreting their 
messages, and meets a rapidly growing de- 
mand from many teachers and pupils. 

Prayers and Thoughts for the Use of the 


Sick, selected by Lucy Forney Bittinger. 5 
161.’ J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.00 net. $ i 


Handsomely made and printed, though the 
sentimental picture of Christ bearing a pro- 
digious cross ina physically impossible fash- 
ion is no addition. The selection of Scripture 
passages, hymns and prayers will prove help- 
ful and suggestive to many people in their 
ministry with the sick. The prayers are 
drawn from ancient liturgies and modern 
English writers, including large drafts upon 
Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


A History of Criticism, Vol. II., by George 
Sainisbury, pp. 593. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 


net. 
The second volume of this large work of liter- 
ary history covers the period from the Re- 
naissance to the decline of eighteenth century 
orthodoxy. Itis doubtful if any other living 
man than Professor Saintsbury could draw 
from such resources of cosmopolitan reading 
or handle such masses of literary material, not 
only with power, but with lightness of touch 
and joy of ordering. 

The Lost Art of Reading, by Gerald Stanley 

Lee. pp. 439. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A protest against the hurry of civilization and 
the preoccupation which makes appreciation 
of the highest forms of literary art difficult, if 
not impossible. Mr. Lee enforces his thesis 
in a long series of leisurely, often whimsical 
chapters. If we say that they are discursive 
in the extreme and sometimes hard reading, 
he will tell us, we fear, that our opinion isa 
symptom of the disease which he is diagnos- 
ing. With his dislike of that form of civiliza- 
tion which is always getting a living but never 
takes time to live we are in cordial sympathy, 
and we find suggestiveness and not a little 
humor in the pages of his book. But his pic- 
ture of missionaries—of the American Board 
in particular—as: “‘somewhat heedless, mor- 
ally hurried persons, rushing about the world 
turning people (as they think) right side up 
everywhere, without really noticing them 
much,” does not correspond to anything we 
have ever known about missionaries, most 
of whom stay many years in one place and 
learn to know the people among whom they 
work with sympathy and thoroughness. 

American Literature in the Colonial and 


National Periods, by Lorenzo Sears, L. H. D. 
pp. 480. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 


Professor.Sears makes the natural division 
of periods at the point where national con- 
sciousness was thoroughly awake It is a 
well-proportioned study of the growth of our 
literature, made possible within the limits of 
a single volume by the exclusion of all but the 
significant names. Traversing such familiar 
ground, the author has nevertheless by fresh- 
ness of treatment andjlightness of touch made 
a readable, helpful and interesting study of 
this phase of our national development. The 
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body of the text is followed by a full read- 
ing list and a good index. 
] y 48 Lit- 
ogg ay aah by L : isn bd piting. pp. 485. t 
The sort of book which affords a basis for the 
idea, common every where outside the city, that 
Boston is a place of uncommon culture and 
uncommon self-sufficiency. It is a gossipy 
account of many famous Boston and Concord 
authors and other notabilities, in which ap- 
preciative superlatives are scattered so lay- 
ishly that they lose all meaning. There is 
absolutely no sense of proportion in Miss 
Whiting’s literary judgments. She has put 
her material together carelessly, with many 
' repetitions; for example, quoting a sonnet of 
Bronson Alcott’s on Emerson twice within 
five pages. The false idea that Boston is 
an equivalent term for New England runs 
through the book. Nevertheless, as the glean- 
ings of personal gossip by an industrious 
writer who knew many of her heroes person- 
ally and has given us a handsomely made 
book with good illustrations and a full index, 
the work has its uses for students of the life 
of literary Boston. 
Masterpieces of Greek Literature. Su cry 


vising editor, J. H. Wright, LL. D. pp. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Professor Wright has gathered from the best 
translators an admirable selection of Greek 
literature, to which he has prefixed an inter- 
esting historical and critical introduction. As 
he himself says, the field is wide, and his se- 
lection far from exhaustive of its interest. 
But his book will give the reader who is un- 
familiar with Greek the best possible idea 
of the claims which classical literature has 
upon the cultivated man of today. 
VERSE 

Tangled in Stars, by Ethelwyn Wetherald. 

pp. 45. R.G. Badger. $1.00, 
Miss Wetherald is a student lover of the out- 
door world and represents it for her readers 
in thoughtful verse of a high degree of beauty. 
This little book shows real advance upon its 
predecessors, 

Pickett’s Charge and Other Poems, by Fred 

es Brooks. pp. 211. Forbes & Co., Bos- 
Mr. Brooks puts pathos first with his long 
title poem describing the splendid sacrifice 
of the Confederate charge at Gettysburg. If 
the whole were up to the level of some of its 
lines it would take high rank among the songs 
of war. Most readers will enjoy better the 
companionship of the author’s high spirits. 
The darky, the German-American, the baby 
and the boy alike yield him material for ad- 
mirable comedy. Nor is sentiment of the real 
sort that wins the reader’s heart missing 
from the entertainment. 

Days We Remember, by Marian Douglas. 

pp. 60. R. G, Badger. $1.25, 
Poems of the seasons interpreting or illustrat- 
ing the meaning of days which we all love 
and celebrate. They show the power of poet- 
ical thought and expression for which the 
author is well known. 


Spray  feom Helicon, by Henry Reed Conant. 
pb: oe Published by the author at Cleveland, O. 


Easy verse which reveals in the author a po- 
etical mind. Much of it is in the form of let- 
ters to friends such as Burns loved to write. 
Mr. Conant’s claim to a hearing is modest, 
but his verse gives pleasure. 

Some Rejected Verse, by William D. Wash- 


burn, Jr. pp. 26. Knickerboeker Press, New 
York. 


Verses of the Walt Whitman type in absence 
of metrical form and preference for plain 
speaking about matters which are not usually 
called by their Saxon names in public. This 
lawless exterior clothes a spirit of protest 
with which we often sympathize, but which 
sometimes misses its mark through the nar- 
row outlook of the writer. Here and there 
we find a strong and rhythmic passage, but 
most of the book would be better printed in 
= 
oe’ hn . 186, 

Wesacowee vo Pailadeipilas Educ, °° 
A temperance story in easy and well-sus- 
tained rhymes. The failure of a gifted life 
through the temptation of intoxicants, the 
heart-breaking search of a father for his son, 
the recovery and devotion of life to the help 
of others, with a touch of love, romance and 
much human feeling, make a book which 
many will enjoy. 
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Francesca Da Rimini, by Gabriele D’Annun- 
zio. pp. 221. F.A.StokesCo. $1.00 net. 


EDUCATION 

Interest and Education, we vt ps De Garmo. 

pp. 230. Macmillan Co. $1.00 net. 
The child’s education Ancaiae ace the awak- 
ening and training of his interest in the sub- 
jects studied. This book is a scholarly study 
of the subject. The first half-dozen chapters 
deal with the origin and qualities of interest ; 
the remainder with the city child, the per- 
sonal element in instruction and the methods 
of teaching. The chapters of most interest 
are those concerned with the actual problems 
of teaching, The Art of Questioning contain- 
ing perhaps the greatest practical suggestion. 

The Book of Nature Myths, by mlonnes Hol- 

brook. pp. 215. Houghton, Mifflin & 
A second reader for children, to follow the 
author’s Hiawatha Primer. The stories are 
of the simplest and are pleasantly told with 
progressive addition of new words. Their 
promiscuous selection and reduction to a com- 
mon type seem to us to promise confusion in 
the child’s mind later on. The American In- 
dians are the only people specifically named, 
and children will be likely to think the sto- 
ries all American. Yet the cobra is the snake 
pictured, with no note that it is Asiatic. 
Notes of origin to enable the teacher to ex- 
plain to the children should be added to the 
book. 

Mental Arithmetic, Hed I. C. MeNeill. pp. 141. 

Am. Book Co. 35 cents. 
Designed for use in the grammar grades or 
review work in high and normal schools. Its 
attempt is to handle mental arithmetic in such 
a way as to make it the training ground of 
thought. The author is president of a Wis- 
consin state normal school. 

The Comprehensive Method of Teaching 


Reading, by Emma_K. Gordon. Book I. pp. 
102. D.C. Heath & Co. 


A first book for little children. 
practical and prettily illustrated. 
Child Culture, by Newton N. Riddell. 
Child of Light Publishing Co. 65 cents. 
A rather miscellaneous collection of observa- 
tions, most of them wise, some of them trite, 
many of them likely to be helpful to young 
parents and teachers who have not time or 
inclination to study systematically child 
nature. 
Geschichte des Dreissigjihrige aoe Book 
Third, by Friedrich Schiller, edited b We 


Prettyman. pp. 170. D. C. Heath & "Oo. 40 
cents. 


Cuentos Castellanos, edited by Mar 

and Catherine Malloy. pp. 200. D. 
The editors have selected from the best- 
known writers of Spanish short stories. 
Notes and vocabulary have been prepared 
with much care and the book will attract the 
increasing number of students of Spanish. 


Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of 
the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, July 7-11, 
1902. pp.1,021. University of Ohicago Press, 
Chicago. 


Report of the Commissioner ie Education 
for the year 1900-1901. Vol. a 1,216, 
Dept. of the Interior, ashington-D 


Progressive, 


pp. 129, 


D. Carter 
3. Heath & 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Constructive and Preventive fin Gor eG 
ed vseph Lee. pp. 242. Macmillan Co, 6 


A kind of book of which we are fortunately 
having a good many, and of which we cannot 
easily have too many. It treats of a variety 
of practical social questions by one who has 
taken a personal interest in them. The dis- 
cussions pertain chiefly to the home and to 
playgrounds and matters concerning boys. 
The book is wise, whelesome and stimulating. 

Forty Piano Compositions by Frederic 


Chopin, edited by pes Huneker, Oliver 
Ditson Co., Boston. $2.5 


The editor has done his it with skill and 
conscientiousness, and as a result admirers of 
the great Polish composer have as excellent, 
typical and serviceable a group of his choicest 
works as could easily be brought within de- 
termined limits. They are prefaced with a 
discriminating personal sketch and an analy- 
sis of Chopin’s qualities as a musician. 


Guide to the Brady and Use of Reference 
Booksnin & Alice B. si yoy pp. 104. Hough- 


This admirable elas to guides issued by the 
publishing board of the American Library 
Association will prove a useful manual for 
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librarians, teachers and students who are con- 
stantly using works of reference. In it are 
clews to the best and latest dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias and bibliographies on all sub- 
jects. It has been arranged and printed effect- 
ively from the typographical standpoint, and 
the practical advice given to users of the book 
is one of its best features, 

The Conquest of the Air, by John Alexan- 

der. pp. 160. A. Wessels Co. 76 cents. 
Sir Hiram Maxim introduces and recommends 
this interesting sketch of the history of aérial 
navigation on the double ground that it is an 
admirable piece of work and that it may be 
safely recommended to the army of ignora- 
muses and cranks who bother him with wild 
plans and absurd inventions. There are none. 
of the latter class among our readers, we are « 
sure, but we join in praising the book as a 
handy and trustworthy manual of informa- 
tion on a subject of general interest. 


A Test for Congregationalism 


Two Congregational churches in South 
Weymouth, Mass., have edifices a few rods 
apart, the Old South and the Union. The 


‘latter was organized some sixty years ago, 


mostly of members leaving the Old South. 
The two churches, whose aggregate member- 
ship is not far from 300, have remained at 
about the same number for many years, Union 
being somewhat the larger. The Old South is 
very conservative, with a creed which is prac- 
tically the Westminster Catechism and a spirit 
in harmony with its creed. Union Church is 
more modern and is regarded as liberal. It 
has made several ineffectual attempts, extend- 
ing through several years, to bring the two 
churches together. The last one haying 
failed, its pastor, Rev. F. E. Butler, has re- 
signed, that the way to union may be left 
open; and the chureh called a council of 
twenty churches, nine of the vicinage and 
eleven from Boston, to advise as to its future 
course, saying that ‘“‘competition between 
eburches of the same order is abhorrent to 
our Christian sense,” and that “‘the mainte- 
nance of fellowship has been a continual 
source of trouble to us.” 

The council met Feb. 3, everf church called 
being represented. The Old South had re- 
fused to join in calling the council, but was 
present by its pastor and delegate, who an- 
swered courteously many questions. The 
chureh as represented by them appeared to 
be willing, though not eager, to receive by 
letter members of Union Church, on certain 
clearly stated conditions, but not to form any 
union of the two churches. It seemed to be: 
remarkably tenacious of what its delegate 
called “the gospel in its simplicity.” The 
case is an unusual one in the history of New 
England Congregationalism. No unkind feel- 
ing was expressed by either party. It was 
admitted on all sides that the present situa- 
tion is unpleasant and that friction results, 
and even that families are divided, some 
members attending one church and others the 
other church. 

The council deliberated for some hours over 
the matter in private session, much light 
being thrown on it by the testimony of those 
who have long lived in the vicinity. A com- 
mittee of seven members having been ap- 
pointed, of which Rey. Dr. Elijah Horr is 
chairman, to carry on further investigation, 
the council adjourned, subject to the call of | 
the committee, Here is an opportunity to 
apply the principles of Congregationalism to 
settle a difficult local problem, and if the 
effort prove eventually successful it will do 
much for the peace and prosperity of a charm- 
ing old New England town. 


/ 


Rey. G. Currie Martin, M. A., B. D., secre- 
tary of the Young People’s Union of/the 
English Congregational Churches and a fine 
scholar, has: been nominated as professor of 


‘New Testament exegesis and criticism at 


Yorkshire United College, Bradford. 
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Resubmission 


- It begins to be evident that the Maine legis- 
lature will have little to say in favor of re- 
-submitting the prohibitory amendment. Pe- 

titions against this have been numerous and 
contain thousands of names to hundreds in 
favor. Those who know say that the practi- 
-cal aspect of resubmission dominates the leg- 
dslature. - Maine is in the midst of a great en- 
forcement program. Sheriffs have just taken 
-office who were elected to enforce the prohib- 
itory law. The sole question in many shires 
has been the enforcement, not the wisdom of 
“the law. 

Four years ago, but one county gave a ‘‘rea- 
‘ssonable” enforcement ; today twelve counties 
enforce the law with commendable vigor. 
Four years ago not a judge on the supreme 
‘bench or in the lesser courts was giving jail 
‘sentences. Today old offenders are told that 
-another violation of the law cannot be settled 

. by money payment. There is every reason to 
believe that all the judges intend to pursue 
the more drastic policy. It is certain that 
several so intend, for they have put them- 
selves on record. Four years ago news re- 
garding nullification of law wa3 hard to dis- 
cover in the daily press. Today several dai- 
lies are open to the publishing and one in 
particular to the exposure of lawlessness. 

The credit for much of this change in senti- 
ment belongs largely to the wise activity of 
the Christian Civic League. 


How the Revival Came to Skowhegan 


Revivals are of different kinds. Some are worked 
up on earth, others are prayed down from heaven. 
‘One of the latter sort has recently visited Skowhe- 

. gan. Words cannot express the wonderful experi- 
‘ence through which the churches have passed. 
Members have been quickened into new life, pastors 
haye been blessed with a new vision of God and 
many have taken their first stand for Christ. Over 
300 have entered the Christian life. These have 
not simply signed cards or raised their hands. They 
thave stood and confessed their sins; they have 
knelt and prayed, and night after night, out of fu'l 
hearts, they have given Christian testimony. Strong 
men have risen and said, ‘I have heard the truth 
and have at last accepted it’; “My heart has been 
hard as a rock, but the truth has struck home at 
last”; “Thank God that he has brought me, a 
prodigal, back to his house.” The power of the 
- gospel to move mightily upon the hearts of men 
has again been gloriously illustrated. 

It is worth while to ask, How has all this come ? 
One good Christian woman has said over and over 
that a revival was impossible so long as there was 
open and shameless violation of the temperance laws, 
Well, last fall the town and county in a hard won 
fight thrust out the unclean thing and made them- 
selves more fit for God’s blessing. Then two Bap- 
tist churches, their existence due to a deep-seated 
quarrel, came together in a new spirit of brotherly 

- love and invited Evangelists Taylor and Hatch to 
the town. The other churches co-operated. These 
“two men have been wonderfully used of God. They 
are men of earnest prayer, willing to spend and be 
spent in the Master’s service. They have preached 
the reality of sin, the need of conversion, redemp- 
tion through Christ, separation from the world. 
They handled the subject of questionable amuse- 
ments with such rare tact that while offending none, 
they helped many to settle that vexed question 
forever. 

The Congregational church has been especially 
blessed. Over half the new converts are from 
its congregation, and at the next communion a 
large number will join the church. H. W. K. 


Norway’s Fiftieth Anniversary 


Second Church, Norway, celebrated, Jan. 21, the 
completion of a half century'of existence. Features 
of the occasion were the anniversary sermon on 
The World’s Noises and the Notes of the Gospel, 

’ by Rey. P. F. Marston of Lewiston, who empha- 


H. W. Kimball, Skowhegan. 


sized the power of loving service; greetings from 
neighboring ministers, introduced by the pastor, 
Rey. Bates S. Rideout, with a glowing tribute to the 
spirit of fellowship in the community; and the read- 
ing of congratulatory letters from Senator Frye, 
former pastors and absent members. 

The church has had an eventful history. Twice, 
in 1875 and 1894, it suffered the total loss of its 
edifice by fire, while in 1892 it was so damaged 
from the same cause that repairs costing $3,000 
became necessary. Yet despite these discourage- 
ments, the organization has steadily grown stronger 
and now numbers 181. Although thirty-three fam- 
ilies of the parish suffered from the fire of 1894, 
many of them being left homeless, the church ral- 
lied and erected an $11,000 building. As a result 
of a fruitful series of services in 1898 under Evan- 
gelist Gale a meeting for men only was started and 
has been held on Sunday evenings ever since. It is 
now in charge of Deacon Irving Bean. 

The chureh has had ten ministers, of whom the 
present one, Rey. B. S. Rideout, is beginning his 
sixteenth year of effective service here, and his 
fifteenth with the church at Norway Center. 


A Bangor Letter 


On Jan. 22 a committee of ministers gathered in 
the new house of worship on Stillwater Avenue to 
organize the Fourth Congregational Church. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. C. H. Cutler of the 
First Parish Church. Eighteen persons were ad- 
mitted to active membership. Two years ago 
Mr. Albert Heyhoe, a student in the theological 
seminary, with his wife, began to hold Sunday 
school meetings in the schoolhouse for the benefit 
of the people—especially the children—in this vicin- 
ity. Mr. Heyhoe was a member of Central Church 
and as his work enlarged he received valuable as- 
sistance from the other members of that church and 
Sunday school. Soon a church building was needed 
and the chapel was built. Mr. Heyhoe and the 
members worked on it with their own hands las; 
summer. Itis all paid for but $30. Mr. Heyhoe is 
acting pastor, though he cannot be installed until he 
has completed his course in the seminary. 

Among pleasant features of annual meetings was 
the presentation at the First Parish Church of a 
gold watch to Miss Grace Bramhall in recognition 
of her faithful service as organist for nearly twenty 
years. At Hammond Street Church, by a happy 
coincidence, this meeting was held on the eighty- 
ninth birthday of Deacon Duren, one of the oldest 
and most valued members. 

Central’s gathering was of unusual interest, com- 
ing so soon after the completion of the new edifice. 
Supper was served in the parish house, and reports 
were followed by short speeches by members of 
the church. M. A. . 


Bat Harbor’s New Pastor 


Rey. Angus M. McDonald, who accepts a call to 
Bar Harbor, has exceptional qualities for success- 
ful leadership. He was born in Bath, graduated 
at Bowdoin in 1891 and from Andover in ’94, 
His ministry has been entirely with the chureh in 
Jacksonville, Fla., to which he has given nearly 
nine active years. During this time a church build- 
ing has been erected, destroyed in the great fire 
and replaced by another. His people have shown 
their appreciation in more than one marked way, 
including a foreign trip. In coming to Bar Harbor 
Mr. McDonald will return to a section known to 
him by former labors. He taught on a near-by 
island for a winter or more and the first fruit of his 
Christian ministry came while a young layman at 
work for the souls as well as the minds of men. 

Bar Harbor will afford an opportunity for an ag- 
gressive work. A forward movement in Congrega- 
tionalism in that part of the state m#y confidently 
be expected. The people and the equipment are 
there and the new pastor will soon arrive. 

E. B. 8. 


Recent Pastoral Changes 


Besides those recently noted among the older pas- 
tors, these among younger men are worthy of note. 
Rev. W. B. Hague has closed a pastorate of thirteen 
years at South Bridgton to accept the wider field 
of state missionary, an office which sought him re- 
peatedly before he could see his way to accept it. 
This pastorate, coupled with another of nearly ten 


years in the same field, covers all this pastor’s min- 
isterial life, except a year spent in a Western 
ehurch. 

Rev. W. C. Curtis closes thirteen years’ service 
at Brownville, where excellent results have been 
accomplished in every direction. He leaves what 
was a missionary church, self-supporting, well-fitted 
in material furnishings and strong in membership 
and spirit. Waldoboro has had the benefit of his 
wise leadership since Feb. 1. 

Another change in Piscataquis County is the re- 
tirement of Rev. G. B. Hescock from the pastorate’ 
at Monson. In Mr. Hescock’s first pastorate, at 
Fort Fairfield, he did notable work, leading this 
missionary chureh to the important place which 
it has filled in the life of village and county. Com- 
pelled to return to his native place on account of 
his health, he was persuaded to become pastor of his 
home church, where he has worked for six years 
with marked ability and devotion. To this home 
work he has added, for at least a part of the time dur- 
ing the summer, the care of a neighboring pastor- 
less church. The demands of health requiring him 
to lay aside all work, his labors closed with the old 
year. 

Rey. D. E. French has closed a fourteen-year 
pastorate at Hampden. This step is taken because 
the needs of an aged father seem to demand the 
presence of his son. The church has accepted his 
decision reluctantly, and we understand that while 
supplying the pulpit regularly, makes no effort to 
secure a pastor, hoping for some change that may 
restore its loved and tested leader. 

Two eight-year pastorates recently terminated - 
are those of Rev. I. A. Flint of Falmouth and Rey. 
Cc. F. Sargent of Denmark. Coming directly from 
the seminary to Falmouth, Mr. Flint has done 
good work; and now, with the love of his people 
and the confidence of his brethren, he has begun 
work at Warren, where he finds an earnest people, 
especially strong in work for the young. Mr. Sar- 
gent found Denmark a decadent country town, and 
the church reduced almost to a handful of faithful 
women.- By wise and resourceful methods, in 
which neither he nor his faithful wife have spared 
themselves, he left a church largely increased in 
membership and strengthened in all directions and 
the town as well as the central village benefited 
by his labors. He has now gone to Lovell in the 
same conference. 

The resignation of Rev. W. G. Mann at Warren 
Church, Westbrook, may close another eight-year 
pastorate in an important field. Mr. Mann believes 
thoroughly in evangelistic work and has not hesi- 
tated to avail himself of this aid. The church has 
advanced in membership during these years which 
for most of our churches have been years of lean- 
ness, and the pastor, who has recently declined a 
call to an important church in Worcester, Mass., 
may enter the evangelistic field for the present. 

Rey. C.D. Crane’s decision to remain on the 
Pacific coast, where he went on a business visit, 
not only deprives the church at Yarmouth of its 
pastor, but the state conference of a faithful officer 
and the stat® of one whose ministerial life of nearly 
thirty years, except for a brief pastorate at Yar- 
mouth, Mass., has been spent within her borders. 
During recent years, as president of the state Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union, he has been active and suc- 
cessful in this work; and the readers of The Congre- 
gationalist recognize his ability, not only as a 
reporter of state events, but also in the field of 
literature. E. M. C. 


The Forward Movement 


At Waterville four weeks of daily unlon meetings 
have resulted in many conversions and enceurage- 
ment of Christians. The Congregational church and 
Rev. E. L. Marsh have entered heartily into these 
services. i 

At Norridgewock a beautiful spirit of fellowship 
exists between the Baptist and Congregational 
churches. Union services were held during the 
Week. of Prayer and are to be continued Sunday 
evenings. Both churches are growing in spiritual 
power and in interest, 

At Houlton the Sunday evening service has been 
given up and on Sunday afternogn is a service for 
men only. Thisis in the interest of the large num- 
ber of young men to whom such a service appeals. 
The chu-ch has the heartiest co-operation of the 
other local pastors in this movement, and the plan 
is to secure prominent laymen from all the churches 
to speak - t these services. K. 
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Variant Views of the Chicago 
Convention 


We question if there ever has been held in 
the city of Chicago, or for that matter any- 
where else in this country, a religious gather- 
ing more pregnant with great issue: than that 
which meets next week at the call of the 
Council of Seventy to consider methods for 
the improvement of religious and moral edu- 
cation, through the Sunday school and other 
agencies, and to effect a national organization 
for the accomplishment of this end.—The 
American Weekly. 


Those who have worked it up are in the 
lead and have gotten so strong a following 
that there is no chance for the rest of us to 
guide and control it. It is all folly to blind 
our eyes to what if means and to what it will 
lead, if Christian churches give it sanction 
and support.—The Presbyterian. 


All leading denominations are represented 
by some of their most eminent men. We find 
nineteen Presbyterians of our own church in 
the list... . We think it unfair to disparage 
and charge with sinister motives a movement 
on the part of a large body of eminent Chris- 
tian men who are endeavoring to take some 
steps that will lead to better religious educa- 
tion of the young. We think these men are 
honest in their endeavor, and, instead of try- 
ing to block their path, it would become us 
better to pray that the Holy Spirit may guide 
them into the truth.— Presbyterian Banner. 


The program is indeed a curious mosaic of 
topics and a strange medJey of names. There 
are not very many Presbyterians, though 
there are more than we care to see; and those 
who are on the program are alJ, with one or 
two exceptions, of known sympathy with 
views which the Presbyterian churebes have 
formally disavowed or condemned.— Christian 
Observer. 


The promoters of this convention distinctly 
repudiate any desire to conflict with the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association. They 
profess, rather, a desire to supplement the 
work done by the International organization. 
This being the ease we might as well. dismiss 
from our minds the statements which have 
found voice in some of our daily papers, that 
there is to be ““ war” in the ranks of Sunday 
school workers.—New York Observer. 


They are philosophers, critics and literary 
speculators, rather than practical Sabbath 
school workers, and, judging what they will 
do from what they bave done in books, ad- 
dresses and other publications, the influence 
of this council will be against sound doctrine 
as he'd by evangelical churches.—Herald and 
Presbyter. 

There is not the remotest possibility that 
an attempt will be made to prescribe a hard 
and fast procedure of reform for every body 


In these days of. progression we find it necessary 
for convenience and rapidity to travel underground, 
Necessity, the mother of invention, furnishes a way 
for this in comfort and luxury. In the heart of the 
business section economy of room makes it neces 
sary to utilize the basements of our department 
stores as salesrooms,. It is interesting to see how 
attractive and comfortable a basement can be made, 
and perhaps the best example in Boston is the 
newly equipped basement of Gilchrist Co. on Wash- 
ington Street. Every effort has been made to make 
this as pleasant a place to shop as any other part of 
their attractive store. The mosaic floor, enameled 
white walls and ceiling, the abundance of light, 
both daylight and electric, convince one that this 
firm has solved the problem of making shoping 
underground as attractive as above the first floor. 
Here are displayed Wash Goods, White Goods, 
Linens, etc., and the unobstructed view of the 
whole floor as one decends the stairs gives a most 
pleasing effect. 


Bronchitis, Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, 
Effectively Relieved. 


Facsimile Lf Corum dll Bsr 
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and everywhere. Those able denominational 
organs which are ponderously observing, “ We 
can never hand over the control of our Sun- 
day schools to any self-constituted Chicago | 
organization,” are talking the talk of the 
puerile.—Interior. 


It is sheer nonsense to label such men 
“higher critics.” They will come. together 
simply to render a high-minded, unselfish 
and very important service. It is time that 
an organization was formed to do for this 
broader field such a work as that which the 
International Sunday School Association has 
done with such rotable success for the Sun- 
day school. The latter organization cannot | 
occupy the field, since it cannot and should 
not try experiments. It is strictly limited in | 
its educational work by the instructions of 
its triennial convention, which is necessarily 
very slow moving. It seems to me that it may 
look with complacency and approval upon the 
work of the new organization, which will be 
free to do what it may not attempt.—Prof. 
F. K. Sanders, Acting President of the Coun- 
cil of Seventy. 


Bishop Cosgrove of Davenport, Io., is lead- 
ing a crusade against social evils, which make 
the town, he says, one of the wickedest in the 


United States. 
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Less than three days en route. 


Overland 
Limited (Tb 


Leaves Chicago 8 00 p.m. daily through to San Francisco and Portland. 
It is the most luxurious train on the American Continent. 
compartment, observation, drawing-room, dining and buffet-library 
cars, barber, bath, private reading lamps, telephone (for use at terminals). 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10 a. m.and 11.30 p.m. daily, with 
through service to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland via the 


Chicago & North-Western 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways 


Write for particuiars to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO. 
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Itching Skin 

Distress by day and night— 

That’s the complaint of those who 
are so unfortunate as to be afflicted with 
Eczema or Salt Rheum—and outward 
applications do not cure. They can’t. 

The source of the trouble is in the blood 
—make that pure and this scaling, burn- 
ing, itching skin disease will disappear. 

“T was taken with an itching on my arms 
which proved very disagreeable. I concluded 
it was salt rheum and bought a bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In two days after I 
began taking it I felt better and it was not 
long before I was cured. Have never hadany 


skin disease since.””—Mrs, Ina E. WARD, Cove 
Point, Md. 4 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


rid the blood of all impurities and cure 
all eruptions. 


OR all kinds of Church and Sunday Schood 

Recerds and Requisites, no matter when pub- . 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 


Private 


“ 


AS TO YOUR HEALTH. — 


Ge. 
— 


Ee 


itary 


Stop and think a moment! 
breathe the air and smell the scent of a 
hundred things; but all night, with your head 
on the pillow, you breathe the air and sme 
the scent of just that pillow! B 

Isn’t it important that the pillow, then, 
should be filled with clean, healthy feathers? 
Is it safe to have anything but the best san- 


All day you 


bedding? Is it worth while to save a 


few cents and breathe the odor of impure feathers night after night? 
We have shown our estimate of the importance of Sanitary Bedding by the 
establishment and equipment of special workrooms in which all our bedding is 


now made, 


We invite the most fastidious purchasers to examine these workrooms 


and tell us of any cleaner apartment anywhere in this city. 


Canal Street prices. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


M4 February 1903 


| Record of 


Calls 


APPLETON, FAYETTE G., Arcadia, Neb., to Rising 
City. Accepts, and is at work. 

BACHELER, FRANCIS P., South Ch., E. Hartford, 
Ct., to take up work under the Maine Miss. So- 
ciety at Harrison and N. Bridgton. Accepts, be- 
ginning March 1, with residence at N. Bridgton. 

“BREHM, WM. E., Osboine, Kan., to Downs. 

CARSON, J. WM., Brewster Ch., Detroit, Mich., to 
Ashland, Neb. Accepts. 

‘CHILD, \LucCAS §., to remain another year at Sew- 
ard, OKl. 

COLBURN, EUGENE E., Broad Brook, Ct., to Brooks 
and Jackson, Me. Accepts, and is at work, with 
residence at Brooks. 

“CRAWFORD, CHAS. D., Cambridge, Mass., to Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

“CRICHTON, Rop’r W., to Sherman, Ct. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

Dana, Saws H., Quincy, Ill, 
Exeter, N. H. 

ELDRED, JOHN W., Republic, Mo., to Sedgwick, 
Kan. 

FULLER, FRANK A., Niantic, Ct., to Hanover. 
Accepts, and has been at work for some months. 


to Phillips Ch., 


FULLER, Monviz J. B., Jericho and Underhill, 


Vt., to Clarendon. Accepts, and is at work. 

KELLEY, Epw. P., recentiy of Auburndale, Mass., 
to Pigeon Cove, Rockport, Mass. Accepts. 

“KILBON, JOHN L., formerfy assistant editor for 
the Cong. Pub. Society, to Park Ch., Springfield, 
Mass, 

MANN, WILFORD E., S. Royalton, Vt., to Indian 
Orchard, Mass. 

McNEIL, W. J., Lunenburg, Vt., to Millinocket, 
Me. 

“MILLAR, WM, Alamo, Mich., to Saugatuck, not 
Litehfield. Accepts. 

MILNE, GEO. W., La Harpe, IIll., to Pinckney and 
Hamburg, Mich. Accepts. 

RAMAGE, JAS., to remain another year at N. Troy, 
Vt. 

ROGERS, Rop’rT W., recently of Lake View Ch., 
Chicago, to Weiser, Ida. 

SECCOMBE, CHAS. H., Ames, Io., to Waterloo, 

“SHELDON, CHAS. F., Enid, Okl., to Waukowis, 
where he has been supplying. 

SMITH, SAm’L G., People’s Ch., St. Paul, Minn., to 
‘Westminster Chapel, London, Eng. 


STEVENS, THOs. E., Gray’s Lake, Ill., to Central 
Park Ch., Chicago. Accepts. 

VALLENTINE, JAS. W., to Marshall, Minn., where 
he has been supplying. 


“WALL, ABTHuR A., Rockford, Mich., to South 
Lake Linden. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Bown, HARRY F,, 0. and vec. p. Granby, Mo., Jan. 
27. Sermon, Rey. A. M. Beaman; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. F. Bohn and A. K. Wray. 

‘DENISON, JOHN G., i. Central Ch., Boston, Mass., 
Feb. 5. Sermon, Rey. C. H. Parkhurst, D. D.; 
other parts, Rey. Drs. S. E. Herrick, A. E..Dun- 
ning, Alexander McKenzie, J. H. Denison, W. J. 
Tucker, Geo. Harris and G. A. Gordon. 

“Lispy EpGAR H., i. North Ch., Englewood, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Feb. 5. Sermon, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. E. Hopkins, Chas. 
Reynolds and J. C. Armstrong, D. D. 

“McLAUGHLIN, Rop’t W., i. Park Ch., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Jan. 30. Sermon, Rey. F. W. 
Gunsaulus, D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. 
H. Warren, Archibald Hadden and F. E. Carter; 
Drs. W. G. Sperry and Nehemiah Boynton. 

Root, Bens. F., 7. Third Ch., Waterbury, Ct., 
Jan. 29. Sermon, Rey. Joseph Anderson, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. T. Holmes, Sherrod 
Soule, Austin Hazen and Dr. J. G. Davenport. 

“THOMLINSON, W. H., o. Terrill, Io., Feb. 4. Ser- 
mon, Rey. H. H. Burch; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
F. L. Fisk, 0. W. Anthony, W. G. Johnston and 
E. E. Day. 


Resignations 


- ASADOORIAN, AVEDIS M., Henry, S. D. 


BACHELER, FRANCIS P., South Ch., E. Hartford, 
Ct., after more than ten years’ service. 


' CRATER, GEO. W., Wheatland, Wyo., to enter upon 


work in Oregon. 
~CuRTIS, . C., Brownville, Me., after 13 yaar 
service. © 


FRENCH, DAyip E., Hampden, Me., after 14 years’ 
service. 

-GEAY, ANNETTE BECHER, South Ch., Cheyenne, 
Wyo., to become a general missionary. 


HAGuE, WM. B., S. Bridgton, Me., after 13 years’ 
-) gio 
Sa Gero. N., First Ch., Hennessy, Okl. 


, WARREN G., Warren Ch., Westbrook, Me. 
ion takes effect April 30, not April 1 as 
brid nlc H., Pocatello, Ida., after six years’ 


CE WM. AG Freedom, Me., to take effect 
10, 
Smirx, J. FRANKLIN, withdraws resignation at 
Leigh, Neb. 
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the Week 


Stated Supplies 


BEACH, DAVID N., formerly of First Ch., Denver, 
Col., at North Ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt., during the 
absence of the pastor, Rev. E. M. Chapman, in 
Palestine. 

BOWLBy, NOBLE O., Lunenburg, Vt., at Fitzdale, 
Sunday afternoons. 

HOLDEN, EDWIN K., Redlands, Cal., at First Ch., 
San Bernardino. 


Dismissions 
LovEvsoy, Gro. E., Pittsfield, N. H., Jan. 26, 


Increase of Salary 


BIELER, JOHN M., Eastport, Me., $200. 
SILcox, J. B., Central Ch., Winnipeg, Man., $260. 


Personals 


CHAPMAN, EDWARD M., North Ch., St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. Sails Feb. 14 for 3 months? trip to Palestine. 

DE BARRITT, ALFRED, who has been on a short 
furlough in this country, returns, Feb. 23, to the 
church at Cienfuegos, Cuba, where he is carrying 
on general work under the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. A report that he was devoting himself 
exclusively to the care of the orphanage was an 
error. 

LEVERTON, CHAS. H., has been dropped by his 
request from membership in the Franklin County, 
Me., Congregational Ministers’ Association. 


Ametican Board Appointments 


Hume, ELIZABETH N., daughter of Rey. E. S. 
Hume, Feb. 3, to the Marathi Mission. Miss 
Hume was born in India, came to this country 
in 1891, since which time she has been studying 
ia Dana Hall, Wellesley College, graduating there» 
from in 1900, and is now a Ssnior in Hartford 
Seminary. 

HUNSBERGER, BYRON K., Feb. 3, with designation 
to the Marathi Mission. He graduated from 
Princeton University in 1900 with a magna cum 
laude, enteréd Hartford Theological Seminary, 
where he has figured as one of the leading men 
and is a member of the present Senior Class. 


January Receipts of the A, M. A. 


1902 1903 
$24,474.77 $16,063.80 


Donations, 
Estates, 9,862.65 7,099.81 
Tuition, 5,211.33 6; 3093.83 
Total, $39,548.75 $29,257.44 
. 4 mos. 1902 4 mos. 1903 
Donations, $60,639.11 $58,248.31 
Estates, 20,745.90 24,580.88 
Tuition, 16,366.31 17,582.07 
Total, $97,751.32 $100,411 26 


The decrease in donations is $2,390.80, an in- 
crease in estates for current work of $3,834.98, 
and an increase in tuition of $1,215.76; net increase 
of $2,659.94, 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BANGOR, ME., Fourth, 22 Jan. 
Albert Heyhoe acting pastor. 

BOSTON, MASS., Faneuil, rec. 4 Feb. 66 members. 

GLENDO, Wy0o.,13 Jan. 15 members. 

MILLINOCKET, ME., 23 Jan. 22 members, with 18 
more to join. 


18 members. Mr. 


Material Gain 


BRIDGEPORT, CT., Second.—Improvements in 
chapel include: five new Sunday school class- 
rooms, new parlor, renovated kitchen, old rooms 
pbeautified and minister’s study fitted with book- 
shelves, desk, large window, hard wood floor and 
rug—all largely due to efforts of the recent pastor, 
Rev. W. H. Sallmon. 

GosBEN, CT. Permanent fuhd increased by $4,000, 
making $5,000, all raised within the parish. 

PENDLETON, ORE. Small chapel erected in sub- 
urbs, where Sunday school was recently organ- 
ized by Superintendent Smith of the C. S.S. and 
Pa Si 

SALAMANCA, N,. Y., First, votes to build a $6,000 
church edifice, with Sunday school rooms, parlors 
and pipe organ. 

WATERVILLE, ME. New steel roof, toward which 
Wonian’s Federation paid $300, 


New or Unasual Features 


BANGOR, Mk., Hammond Street sends a letter of 
appreciation to the churches whose pastors have 
ministered to them. 

Fonpb Du LAC, WIs., observes Pentecost Sunday 
as a season of renewal, endeavoring to restore 
this anniversary to’its rightful importance, on a 
par with Christmas and Easter. 

HARTFORD, OT., Park.—A printed application for 
membership, quoting articles on Purpose and 
Membership from chureh by-laws. The card may 
be dropped upon plate on Sunday or sent to the 
pastor. 


Continued on page 248. 


ellin’s 
Food 


has become the 
standard, be- 
cause it is a real 


food—a food that 
feeds. 


Send for a free sample of Mellin’ s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


| Has ever been found 
in the enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 


| Steel Ware. 


\4 The BLUE LABEL, 
Protected b 
Decision of United 
States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


If substitutes are of- 
fered, write us. 
New Booklet Free, 

Agate Nickel-Steel 
Ware is sold by the 
leading Department 
and _ Housefurnish- 
ing Stores. 
oe - Gro: ~ 

. 0. ew or. 
Boston, Chicago. 


ed ae ie rede 


ARESAFE : 


For nearly 
half a century 


Ferry's 


Seeds 


have been growing famous ineyery 
s kind of soil , everywhere, Sold by 
FA all dealers. 1908 Seed Annual 
* postpaid tree to all applicants, 
D. M. FERRY & 00, 
Se Detroit, Mich, 


HOW DO YOU WASH 


No matter how you do it now, we can make 
the work easier and save wear and tear on 
your back as well as on the clothes. The 


SYRACUSE EASY WASHER 


washes fast and is not tiresome, cleans every- i 
thing, suds and rinses—no rubbing ; washes, 
scalds and bleaches at one operation. Above 
all itis easy. Made of steel-zalvanized, 

i on rollers. New principle—wa ashes by air 
Pressure. 

Would you like to try it for 30 days, wash 
anything and everything with it and then re- 
turn it if you wish? We pay freight both 
ways. Write for free book of modern laun- | 
dry formuias, od 


DODGE & ZUILL,542S. Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
_ Hien Ht en 1) mem tt ee tem omen teem ttt 


Hotels and Hotels and Travel ~~ 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. 1st cabin, $50 upwards. 
Round trip, $90. Winter Season until April 1st. 


SS. Cestrian Feb. 18th and Mar. 25th 


* Devonian “© 625th “ April 1st 

* Winifredian Mar. 4th ‘* * 8th 

* Canadian 18th ~*f As Sod 
Telephone 1359 Main. 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents 


115 State Street, Boston 


EUROPE & ORIENT 


2d Season. Limited parties. Unexcelled 
ee pe ey Every Detail for Comfort. 
haa de Leisure in ea seeing. Terms reasonable. 
Address, Dr. and Mrs S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Select two months’ tours. Personal 
escort; choice of routes; parties 250 
CUFODE :: small; fine steamers. Apply at once, 


Rey. L. D. Temple, Flemington K, N. J. ————w 
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-Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 247.) 


LOWELL, MAss., Highland.—Young people’s choir 
of sixty voices; men’s league to co-operate in 
special lines of work. 

SAYVILLE, N. Y. A young people’s religio-social 
club, the Eupheroi, from which several have been 
received into the church. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS, CT. A chorus choir, of which 
every member, including organist and chorister, 
is a Christian publicly confessed. They hold 
monthly services, a recent one entitled The Life 
of Christ in Song. Fourteen scenes were thus 
musically presented. 

WALPOLE, MASS. Pastor’s catechetical classes on 
graduation receive church diploma, and names 
are printed on church calendar. 

WATERVILLE, ME. Membership list revised, drop- 
ping 14 names. 


A St. Paul Pastor Called to 
London 


Rey. Samuel G. Smith, D. D., pastor of People’s 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., has been offered the pas- 
torate of the Westminster Chapel, one of the best- 
known churches of London, Eng. Dr. Smith 
supplied this pulpit four years ago during a sum- 
merin England and an attempt was then made to 
secure his services as pastor. He will probably 
visit England this summer, taking the pulpit at 
least for the season. His removal just now from 
St. Paul would seem very unfortunate. The new 
edifice of People’s Church is just completed at an 
expense of $100,000. The church was founded 
originally by Dr. Smith, and has had his constant 
oversight for a decade and a half. Its plans, pur- 
poses and make-up bear the marks of bis first and. 
long pastorate. Dr. Smith is non-commital as to 
his acceptance of the call. R. P. He 


The annual meeting of the Franco Amer- 
ican Committee of Evangelization and the 
National Women’s Huguenot Auxiliary was 
held in the chapel of the Marble Collegiate 
Church, New York, Jan. 26, Dr. Burrell, presi- 
dent. Rey. J. Ross Stevenson, D. D., asserted 
that France is no longer a Roman Catholic 
nation, not more than ten millions out of 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight millions being 
Catholics. Prof. Jean C. Braeq spoke of the 
hopefulness of the evangelical movement 
among the priests, and Rev. D. C. Courtois, 
the newly arrived delegate from the Reformed 
churches of France, were the speakers. Mrs. 
Alfred Vondermuhll, secretary of the Wom- 
en’s Huguenot Auxiliary, read a review of 
the work of the past year; and the treasurer 
reported that the women’s auxiliaries had 
raised $2,400. Mr. Courtois will visit cities 
as far West as Chicago in the interest of the 
Huguenot cause, 


THE BEST BLACK LAND s2ais.a3s"<o. 


which produces bountifully. The richest Tanc in the 
world, Location from R. R. determining price. Money 
loaned on Real Estate to net investor 8 per cent No 
better paper on earth. Prompt payment of interest 
guaranteed. Money placed on land at 50 per cent. valu- 
ation or less, never more, secured by First Mortgage, 
which is steadily rising in price. Best references fur- 


nished on application. “I need you and you need me. 
GuY M. EBON, Br pokeny Corsicana, Tex. 


investedin a 
postal card, 
addressed to 

us, will show 


you “‘How to eat your cake and keep it, too.”” Did you 
ever hear of a real estate mortgage secured alec by 


Deposit of the Gold Coin? 


The post development of the real estate 7 
gage is found in Our Sinking Fund. Full facts 
and highest ir ferences sent on ‘ENCE. to 


PERKINS & CO., LAWRENGE, KAN. 


WESTERN LANDS 


~ AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131! State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We will send free, on request, our book- 
IN V ES ORS let, ‘‘First-Mortgage Bond and Trust 
Company Investment Methods.” It 


explains how our finance committee, 

composed of five of our directors, considers, discusses, analyzes, and if agreed, 
invests for this company or for individuals, men, women, trustees, guardians, 
institutions or companies in the highest obtainable grade of Chicago real 
estate mortgages, or in bonds; how we are organized; how we invest large 
and small sums. How we care for, advise and protect conservative investors 
by our organization which is composed entirely of investors of experience, 
ability, discretion and determination in making safe investments, who 
will offer no mortgage or bond which they can not fully recommend or would 
be willing to repurchase. 

We buy entire bond issues, corporation and municipal. Correspondence 
invited from parties knowing of contemplated issues 

We have for distribution a small, Russian leather covered, security regis- 
ter which can be carried in a vest pocket. You wont- have to go to your 
vault or safe to see when your interest or principal matures if you have one 
of thém. They will be sent upon receipt of twenty-five cents to cover cost 
and mailing. 

Responsible parties commanding the confidence of investors can make 
snug sums by devoting a portion of their leisure time offering such securi- 
ties as we buy and sell. 


First-Mortgage Bond and Crust Company 


Organized under the State Banking Law of Illinois 


175 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


Officers and Directors: (President) Frederick W. McKinney. (Vieo-F reece 
Harry L. Irwin, (Secretary) Chester C. Broomell, Bes dogs ta vienna Perry, 
John & C. Fetzer, Chas. D. Dunlop, Richard W. Sears, Jos. E. Otis, Jr., Gamal ahonsae 


*200,000 


7% FIRST LIEN 
PREFERRED STOCK 


agnolia Metal Co. 


Subject to Prior Sale 


Preferred as to Assets. Cumulative as to 
Dividends. Dividends payable semi-annually, 
April rst and October Ist. 

Common Stock, $1,000,o0oo—Shares $100 each, 
First Lien Preferred Stock, $200,o00o—Shares 
$100 each. Full Paid and Non-Assessable. 


Two Thousand Shares of Preferred 
Stock Offered at Par 


a =< << = iS 


FAC-SIMILE ‘Bar OF MAGNOLIA METAL 


This stock is being issued for the purpose of increasing the working capital, and 
thereby enabling the company to extend its business and largely increase its profits. On 
account of the smallness of the issue, the stock is being offered to the public direct. 

The business was established -in 1886 and has steadily grown during the last sixteen 
years, until now it has assumed very large proportions, and enjoys a large trade through- 
out North and South America; with offices and factories at New York, Chicago, Montreal, 
New Orleans and San Francisco; branch offices at Boston, Philadelphia and Pittsburg; 
agencies at all principal distributing points; besides a large corps of traveling men. 

For a number of years the business was confined almost entirely to the manufacture 
and sale of Magnolia Anti-Friction Metal, a specialty well known to the mechanical 
world, and largely used by railroads, steamship lines, iron and steel mills, and manufac- 
turing concerns of all classes. During the past two years the company has added to its 
output other grades of babbitt metals, as well as white metals of every description, includ- 
ing solders, type metals, casting metals. etc., etc., for which the demand is enormous. 

The Magnolia Metal Company owns valuable patents, and its trade-mark rights cover 
all of North and South America, and average net earnings of the business during the 
past five years have been largely in excess of the sum required to pay dividends on this 
issue of Preferred Stock. 


Full particulars, including Prospectus and Report of Chartered Accountant, 
on application. Address all communications and make checks payable to 


Magnolia Metal Co., ryin‘street, New Work City. 


Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Montreal, New Orleans, San Francisco. 


edi GARPETS 


FACTURERS 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


PRICES. 658 WAS"inctom st. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


14 February 1902 


14 February 1903 


Dr. McLaughlin Installed at 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


‘One of the largest councils ever assembled in the 
state met, Jan. 30, to install Rev. Robert W. 
McLaughlin as Dr. Bradley’s successor at Park 
Chureh, The moderator, Prof. M. D. D’Ooge of 
Ann Arbor, who had been brought up in this church, 
felicitously referred to the noble line of ministers 
who had served the church during its splendid his- 
tory. Mr. MeLaughlin’s paper was scholarly, con- 
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cise and largely confined to his view of the ultimate 
seat of authority. Under fire of questioning, he 
showed that he was thoroughly at home on theolog- 
ical subjects, did his own thinking, received his 
authority from the redemptive message in revela- 
tion and his inspiration from the Holy Spirit. 


Dr. Gunsaulus, in his sermon on Economy of the 
Divine Plan, held throughout not only the minds 
put the hearts of his hearers. A characteristic let- 
ter from Pres. D. F. Bradley stirred pleasant mem- 
ories and abundantly proved that fellowship in 
Christ is an ever present fact. President Sperry 
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of Olivet College, though cramped for time, gave a 
memorable charge to the church. Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton’s charge to the pastor, authoritative and 
tender, was replete with brotherly suggestion and 
advice, 


A pleasant feature of the occasion was after-sup- 
per speeches by prominent laymen in Park Church, 
Rev. C. S. Patton of Ann Arbor, and Rey. P. H. 
Epler of Detroit. The church is to be congratulated 
upon having secured another pastor worthy of his 
distinguished predecessors. 

F.E. C. 


EVENING | 


POST 


FROM NOW 
UNTIL 
JULY 18! FOR 


proved. 


zine. 


Papers by 
Mr. Cleveland 


Hon. Grover Cleveland will continue to 
be a regular contributor on 
cal questions of the day. 


Try the NEW POST to July 


New features, more of them, greatly im- 
A handsomely printed and 
beautifully illustrated weekly maga- 
Established 175 years and 
circulating nearly half a million 
copies every week. 


THE CURTIS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A set of brilliant personal articles 
outlining some distinctively American types of 
to-day and forecasting future types that will 


Cc be the product of present conditions. 


Salaries and Savings 
By Hon. Leslie M. Shaw 


Secretary of the Treasury 


and to invest it safely. 


great politi- 


Americans 
of To-Day 
and | o-Morrow- 


By Senator Albert J. Beveridge 


This is the first of a series of papers 
in which some successful business 
men will tell how to save money 


SATURDAY | 
EVENING |; 
POST 


FROM NOW 
UNTIL 


JULY 1%! FOR, 
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PROPER feeding is the secret of success with 
hand-fed infants, and Mellin’s Food is the secret of 
proper feeding. 


. AN UNPLEASANT PICTURE.—What can be more 
unhealthy than to breathe for the eight hours of 
sleep the noxious odors of imperfectly cured feath- 
ers? Sanitary bedding is as important as sanitary 
plumbing, yet there is only one house in Boston 
who puts emphasis enough on this matter to our 
way of thinking. That house is the Paine Furni- 
ture Company. Their bedding warerooms are mod- 
els of cleanliness. 


F. E. B.—We heard a man say the other morning 
that the abbreviation for February—Feb.—means 
Freeze every body, and that man looked frozen in 
his ulster. It was apparent that he needed the 
kind of warmth that stays, toe warmth that reaches 
from head to foot, all over the body. We could 
have told him from personal knowledge that Hood’s 
Sarsap?rilla gives permanent warmth, it invigor- 
ates the blood and speeds it along through artery 
and vein, and really fits men and women, boys and 
girls, to enjoy cold weather and resist the attacks 
of disease. It gives the right kind of warmth, 
stimulates and strengthens at the same time, and 
all its benefits are lasting. There may be a sug- 
gestion in this for you. 


You NEEDN’T.—You needn’t keep on feeling distressed 
after eating, nor belching, nor experiencing nausea be- 
tween meals. In other words, you needn’t keep on being 
dyspeptic, and you certainly shouldn’t. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla cures dyspepsia—it strengthens and tones the 
stomach, perfects digestion, creates a normal appetite, 
and builds up the whole system. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 16, 
10.30 A.M. Subject, Lhe Federation of the Congre- 
gational and Unitarian Churches in New England; ad- 
dresses from the floor. 

TUSKEGEE NEGRO CONFERENOR, twelfth annual ses- 
sion, Tuskegee, Ala., Feb. 18, 19. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BURGOYNE—GREEN E—In Cambridge. Mass., Feb. 17, 
1853, John Burgoyne, Jr., of Cincinnati, O., and Jennie 
©. Greene of Cambridge, Rev.J. C, Lovejoy officiating. 
The bride and groom of fifty years ago woula appreci- 
ate congratulatory letters from Boston, Cambridge or 
other places, from friends who witnessed the solemni- 
zation of the marriage. Address Jennie UC. Burgoyne, 
P. O. Box 330, Cincinnati, O. 
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Crystal 


DOMINO 
Sugar 


Is packed in neat sealed boxes, 
and is NEVER sold in bulk. 
It is packed at the Refinery and 
opened in the household :—there 
is no intermediate handling. 
Hence, no dirt, no waste, no pos- 
sible adulteration. Every piece 
alike—and every piece sparkles 
like a cluster of diamonds—the 
result of its perfect crystallization. 
Convenient in form, perfect in 
quality, brilliant in appearance, 


no sugar made can equal it in 
excellence. 

When buying this sugar remem- 
ber that the sealed package bears 
the design of a “ Domino” Mask, 
“ Domino ’ Blocks and the name of 
“Crystal Domino.” You will be 
pleased the minute youopen the box. 
You will be better pleased when you 
have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. 
It is sold by all first=class grocers, 
and is manufactured only by 


The American Sugar Refining Company 


Do not allow yourself to be persuaded that any substitute, either 


foreign or domestic, is as good. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
T. W. SILLOWAY 
10 Park Square, Boston 
Has built or remodelled over 400 churches 


Deaths 
" ‘The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaiine. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


AMES—In Haverhill, Mass., Jan. 30, Mary F. Ames, 
aged 78 yrs., 11 mos. 

GIBSON—In Boston, Jan. 29, Mary E., wife of Joseph 
H. Gibson, aged 69 yrs., 8 mos., 9 dys. 

GOLDTHWAITE~—Io Saxonville, Mass., Jan. 14, Mrs. 
Martha A.,widow of Tristram Goldthwaite, aged 76 yrs. 

HINKLEY—In Gorham, Me., Feb. 1, Mary C. Hinkley, 
aged 70 yrs. 

WINGATE—In Exeter, N. H., Jan. 28, George Wingate, 
formally of Stratham, N. H., aged 82 yrs., 2 mos. 


MRS. 8S. E. A. CARR 


Mrs. Susan Elizabeth (Abbot) Carr, wife of Mr. G. 
Norman Carr of East Woodstock, Ot., died at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, on Sunday, Dec. 28, 
1902, at the age of sixty-eight, and was buried in her 
native town of Wilton, N. H. She was of the old An- 
dover Abbot stock, which produced Principal Benjamin 
Abbot of Phillips Exeter Academy, Prof. John Abbot of 
Bowdoin, Dr. Abiel Abbot and Dr, kzra Abbot, and in 
another line from the Connecticut family of Nathan 
Hale, the martyr. She was educated at the New Ips- 
wich Academy, and at the Framingham Normal School, 
being chosen the class poet at her graduation from both 
the regular and the advanced courses there. She wasa 
teacher for several years in her-native state, especially 
in the Nashua high school. 

Marrying in 1877, her home was afterward at East 
Woodstock, Ct., and her life one of quiet but active use- 
fulness in the church, the Sunday school and the com- 
munity. It was characteristic of her that for the Jast 
two years of her life she was associated with eleven 
others in an informal band, exchanging letters in the in- 
terest of a rx. invalid woman in the South. The 
other ladies of “ The Twelve,” as well as many friends, 
will be glad to learn that her last days were cheered by 
humble Ubristian trust, this word being her special com- 
fort, “As for me, I shall behold thy face in righteous- 
ness; I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy like- 
ness.” A little while before she wrote of reading over 
her favorite poem, Mrs. Cousin’s Immanuel’s Land, and 
added, * What will tt be 

. «+» to join Hallelujah 
With yon triumphant band, 
Who sing, where giory dwelieth, 
In Immanuel’s Land! 
May that heavenly glory be ours, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 

She is survived by her husband and his five daughters, 
by a brother in Wilton, N. H., and a sister in Lowell. 

M. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2G26 and 2824 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dadley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to ev detail. Chapel 
and rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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BELLS 


®teel Alloy Church and School Bells.ag-Send for 


Caialogue, The O.S. BELL CO,, Hilisboro, Os 


WORLD'S GREATEST BELL FOUNDRY Estab. 188%, 
Church, Peal and Chime Bells. 

Iske Superior Copper and BE, India Tin used exclusively, 

Write for Catalogue to ES. W,. WANDUZEN CQ. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Oir~'»natl O. 


MENEELY & C 


CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 


THE OLD MENKELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A, Meneely 1826, 


WATERVLIET, 
a West Troy, N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, the six numbers of the Berean Picture Roll 
covering the jife of os ae by Harris, Jones 
& Co. about five years ago. . P. Granger, Canandaigua, 


N.Y. 


Companion or Housekeeper. <A young lady 
would like position as companion or managing house- 
keeper in widower’s family. First-class reference. 
H. D. L.7, care The Congregationalist. 


The undersigned desires to correspond with some 
individual, church or society who will help equip a mis- 
sionary for Christian work among the mining and lumber 
camps of western Montana. Rey, J. A. Barnes, Missoula, 
Montana, 


Housework. Neat, respectable young woman, with 
an infant, wants to assist with housework in a small 
family. Good home desired more than high wages. 
Best references required and given. Address 27 
Fayette St., Boston, Mass. 


The Rev. Samuel Freuder, formerly a Jewish 
Rabbi, has returned to Boston and will te pleased to 
address Christian audiences on“ From Sinai to Calvary,” 
and also op “ The Talmud,” or “ The Wit and Wisdom of 
the Ancient Rabbis.” Call or address, 23 Rutland 8q., 
-Doston, Mass. 


to held it. 


Your dentist, you will remember, recommended me. 


Bold in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to ft 
mouth, Bristies in irregular tufts—cleans between 

This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush, . 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


Insist upon having ‘‘ Crystal Domino,’’ 


: Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a lane. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Walb 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and peer houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for oun ote ere 
ee the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s t and 

Afé boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. 0. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL RopPEs, 7reasurer, 


MINUTE on the death of Rev. D. T. Fiske, D. D™ 


| adopted by the Trustees of Phillips Academy, Jan. 26” 


1903. 

The Trustees of Phillips Academy wish oes” im 
their records a testimonial of thel 
Reverend Daniel Taggart Fiske, D. D., who after a 
faithful life has entered upon his rest. His ministry 
was long if valued by years, but was greater in its devo- 
tion and constanry, and in the gentleness and strength: 
which made it a generous and gracious influence among 
men. 

Those who shared with him this important trust 
esteemed him for his goodness and wisdom, his patience 
and courage, and his complete Christian manhood. 
Better than others he knew the history of the Semi- 
nary in which he had been student and instructor, and 
of which he was for nearly forty years a 
knew the spirit of those who founded 
who had been teachers within it. Wi 
judgment, a steady purpose, an unswery 
wit fidelity to the days which were 
which were to come; with hospitality all 
and friendliness towards all ight he kept his mind 
heart loyal to those who trusted him, and 
tinguished service when it was mos! Yt 
the full measure of Nis duty in preserving and 
integrity of this school of sacred learning. 
official service he endeared himself to on 
the serenity of his temper, the vigor of his , and the 
sanctity of his life. 

“ He had the beauty of aocerscy his understanding, 
and the beauty of uprightness in his character,’ 

“For honerable age is not that which standeth 
length of time, nor that is measured by ag BY 
years. But wisdom ts the gray hair unto an 
unspotted life is old age. He pleased and was 
beloved of Him.” 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. ‘ 


the teeth. Hole in handle and bs 
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Sidney Lee on Great 
Englishmen 


The trustee of the Lowell Institute 
who has induced so many famous liter- 
ary and scientific men to lectare in Bos- 
ton has brought over, for this winter, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, who for the past twenty 
years has been engaged—part of the time 
with Sir Leslie Stephen but latterly alone 
—in the editorship of the English National 
Biography. This work has already filled 
nearly seventy volumes, and its editor is 
naturally an authority as to the great 
Englishmen of any period one may men- 

tion. His theme at present is The Great 
Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century. 
Mr. Lee is a tall, rather slender man, 
characteristically English in voice and 
enunciation. He made a pleasant im- 
pression at his first lecture, Feb. 3, on 
the character and uses of national biog- 
raphy, illustrating, of course, the ideals 
and aims of the English work of which 
he is editor. Other addresses consider 
Sir Thomas More, the pioneer of the 
English Renaissance ; Sir Philip Sydney, 
the ideal of Elizabethan culture; Sir 
Walter Raleigb, champion of colonial 
enterprise; Edmund Spenser, poet of 
moral romance; Francis Bacon, philo- 
sophic speculator ; and Shakespeare—his 
life and work. Mr. Lee is perhaps bet- 
ter known in America as a Shakespear- 
ean student than in his editorial capac- 
ity. His Life of Queen Victoria, which 
is just out, will introduce him still more 
widely, 


‘The Evangelistic Association 


Since coming into its Tremont Temple 
quarters the New England Evangelistic 
Association has considerably widened its 
field of usefulness. Last week, in annual 
meeting, Secretary Sayford reported 
gratifying progress. Financially the 
association. is in excellent condition. 
Nearly thirty evangelists were employed, 
filling over one hundred engagements. 
From churches where they labored more 
than three hundied accessions to mem- 
bership are reported. The association 
has maintained the Saturday afternoon 
Bible class at Park Street, under the 
leadership of Dr. J. M. Gray. The min- 
isterial department has supplied 256 
pulpits. 

Next week Rev. William Ross of New- 
port, Eng., will conduct noonday services 
at Tremont Temple, under the auspices 
of the association. Mr. Ross, who is 
in this country under the patronage of 
G@. Campbell Morgan, was formerly a 
missionary in the Congo District. 


The Heart of the United 


States 


The Louisiana Purchase was the theme 
at the Ministers’ Meeting Monday, Rev. 
R. W. Wallace presenting an interesting 
and timely statement of the resources 
and opportunities of the states now 
within the territory purchased in 1803. 
He outlined the circumstances leading 
up and subsequent to it. The territory 
pays its purchase price one hundred 
times annually in its products. 


No less than a dozen pulpits in Cam- 
bridge, Boston and Brookline were occu- 
pied by Harvard students last Sunday, 
the day set apart by the World’s Chris- 
tian Student Federation for prayer and 
thought in behalf of students. The con- 
gregations were both instructed and 
edified. It is gratifying to see Harvard 
students playing this somewhat new but 
admirable réle. 
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amaica. 


THE GEM @ 


OF THE 


West Indies 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS. Itisa Delightful Tropical ( 
Resort, with Equable Climate, # 


and Is Most Comfortably Reached by 
the Splendid Twin-Screw Steamships y 


Admiral Dewey Admiral Sampson 
\Admiral Farragut Admiral Schley 
== On he ——= 


United Fruit Company 


These are all ships of the finest construc- 
tion, with accommodations as perfect as 
private yachts. They carry the United 
States mail, and are constructed 

and maintained especially for the 
highest class of Passenger busi- 
ness. Every detail which will 
contribute to the pleasure and 
comfort of tourists has been 
given attention. 


Sailings weekly from Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. 
Round Trip, including 
Stateroom accommo- 
dation and meals, 
$75. One way, $40. 
Send for our beau- 
tiful booklet, 
whether you 
contemplate 
this trip 

or not. 


Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical 

vegetation, its towering mountains and 
picturesque valleys, its perfect winter cli- 
mate and excellent hotels, far eclipses 
any other winter resort in European or 
American waters. 


Pier 5, N. Wharves, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Long Wharf, Boston. 


Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1903—the most superb and 
S34 instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 pages—700 
jj engravings—8 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 
To give this Catalogue the largest possible dis:ribution, we make the follow- 

ing liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash. 


, vi tate where this advertisement was seen, and who 
Soon on coum eg Sc we will mail the Catalogue, and also send 
free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ** Henderson ’ : eee he pap I 
taining one packet each of Sweet Peas, Large Mixed Hy brids ; Pansies, G apr pigs ag oe é fo 
Giant Victoria Mixed ; Big Boston Lettuce ; Early Ruby Tomato and Care a _ vine oe a 
envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay’ y 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $z.0o and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 87 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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Two Successful Congregational 
Churches 


Apropos of recent remarks about the failure of 
Congregational churches to hold their own, let us 
not forget that in Boston are two churches which 
im the past two years have shown as vigorous 
growth as those of any denomination. 

Four years ago the very existence of Shawmut 
Church was a problem; but Dr. W. T. McElveen 
came to the aid of its noble workers, and for two 
years about seventy-five members have been added 
annually. More money was raised last year by the 
congregation than in apy year for a quarter of a 
century; and the new year begins without deficit 
to be made up. The Sunday school is larger than 
ever and ranks third in the city; the free reading- 
room and the memorial parlor are open every even- 
ing for reading, writing and social life. There has 
been systematic canvassing to welcome residents 
and students in the institutions near by; the au- 
diences, morning and evening, have steadily in- 
creased till they are among the largest in the city, 
and the Endeavor Society is large and vigorous in 
spiritual work. In these ways the church is reach- 
ing and taking hold of the people, expecting and 
securing conversions, for Dr. McElveen is showing 
his church how to make a business of religion. 
One of his leading men says: “ We do not see why 
any church cannot succeed if it works in a common 
sense, Scriptural way, and I believe that this sec- 
tion is one of the best fields in the city for reaching 
the people.” 

When Roslindale was a new suburb a Congrega- 
tional church was the first to be organized, includ- 
ing members from other denominations; but it 
failed for lack of a house of worship, which a little 
aid would have secured. Immediately a Methodist 
church was built, and soon two-thirds of its mem- 
bers were dyed-in-the-wool Congregationalists. Af- 
ter years of delay, the present Congregational 
church was organized and again left to struggle for 
a building without proper aid, continuing twelve 
years in a state of arrested development, taking 
all that time home missionary aid sufficient to carry 
the interest on the crushing church debt instead of 
being a strong church with a meeting house paid 
for. Three years ago it referred its diffieulties to 
the Congregational Church Union of Boston, which 
could see no way out of them. 

Then came Rey. J.S. Voorhees. He woke up that 
church and the Boston friends, cleared off the debt 
with the help of a loan from the Congregational 
Chure» Building Society, paid up the arrearages on 
expenses. The next annual meeting showed all cur- 
rent bills paid, and religious interest with large ad- 
dition to the church, In 1902 ninety-five new mem- 
bers were received, more than half on confession—a 
forty per cent. increase in membersbip. The home 
expenses haye been $600 more than ever before, 
and through the able management of the treasurer, 
Mr. George A. Tyzzer, the year closed without 
deficit The unanimous vote to assume self sup- 
port calls for $600 extra in 1903. The church 
gave $300 for a missionary in India, though $60 
was its largest previous contribution to the Amer- 
ican Board; it paid $400 to the Congregational 
Church Bullding Society and pledged $2,900 for a 
pipe organ, over $1,000 of it paidin. To this fund 


THE ODD PENNIES. 


For the sake of saving odd 
pennies don’t buy an inferior 
emulsion when you really need 
Scott’s Emulsion. 


The differenee in price is 


pennies. The difference in re- 
sults is pounds—pounds of 
new flesh—and days of 


strength and comfort. 

Those who have lost flesh 
can regain it more quickly by 
means of Scott’s Emulsion 
than in any other way. 


Send for Free Sample. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St., N.Y. 


| Chicago for the improvement of religious and moral 
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351 persons have subscribed, 236 members of the 
church and 115 others, mostly in the congregation. 
Mr. Voorhees says, “ This i lustrates the secret cf 
our success, which can be true of any church— 
simply unanimity and extensive co-operation.” 

It is time for our churches to take up their prob- 
lems in a practical way and secure the results 
which the promises of the Bible may lead us to 
expect, and to which the genius of Congregation- 
alism is so favorable. H. 


An Evangelistic Ministry 


The prosperity: »f the Old First Church at Lowell, 
Mass., is grateful news to the friends who knew the 
earthquake and heavenquake that split it five years 
ago. The sundered part, a majority of the mem- 
bers, which has been called First Trinitarian, has 
forged ahead by the steady herculean force of Rey. 
George F. Kenvgott, toa membership of 689. The 
Old First Parish has labored to stanch the flow of 
blood from its wound and is now putting forth new 
life. The healing, saving, steadying hand of Dr. 
F. A. Warfield prepared the way for Rey. Ralph 
Gillam’s aggressive work. Mr. Gillam is an evan- 


gelist with growing pastoral power, and his work |. 


since his coming last May has been remarkable. 

The prayer meetings, which had fallen to an occa- 
sional thirty, have risen to a frequent 130. The 
Sunday evening services in the vestry have well- 
nigh forgotten the forties in the constant proximity 
of 400. The calls for confession, invitations to 
request the prayers of saints, indeed the untiring 
appeals of every sort for decision, have brought 
their scores, so that the membership has reached 
648. The combined membership of the First and 
the First Trinitarian is now 1,337, against 900 be- 
fore the rupture. If 100 are duplicates the gain is 
still large, In these nine months of Mr. Gillam’s 
work seventy-four persons have entered into church 
fellowship. His preaching is not the persuasiveness 
of men’s wisdom, but the demonstration of the Spirit 
and power. There are many workaday people in 
Lowell who are attracted by a constant display 
advertisement of First Church in the papers, and 
who will go where “ something is doing.””’ One man 
said he would not go there any more, forif he did 
he would have to become a Christian ; but.he can- 
not stay away. 

The morning service in the auditorium swells in 
response to the spiritual warmth gendered in the 
vestry. The Endeavor Society and Sabbath school 
likewise rejoice in increased numbers and a more 
copious outpouring of Christian confession. 

The whole phenomenon is a suggestive com- 
mentary upon the kind of work that churehes need. 
Doubtless many which are being “ edified”’ to death 
might be roused into life by a vigorous evangelism. 
God has a lot of common people for whom Christ 
died and for whom the dignities of the church are 
hindrances rather than helps. E. V. B. 


A Religious Education Rally 
in Detroit 


Feb. 1 was observed as Sunday school field day 
by Detroit Congregational churches. Dr. W. A, 
Duncan, field secretary, Rev. W. F. McMillen, dis- 
trict secretary, and Rey. William Ewing, Michigan 
superintendent of our Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society, distributed themselves among the 
churches and schools, speaking three or four times 
each to large and appreciative audiences. The 
next evening the Congregational Club discussed the 
general subject of religious education. Dr. Duncan 
gave a succinct and luminous account of the splen- 
did missionary work of the C, 8.8. and P.S. Mr. 
Ewing made a strong plea for the recognition of 
religion in our educational system, and Dr. McMillen 
spoke forcibly upon Bible study and the Bible 
school, emphasizing the need of a graded system 
oflessons., Discriminating words were also spoken 
by Dr. C. W. Hiatt of Cleveland and by Dr. Boyn- 
ton, the retiring president of the club. 

Special zest was given to the utterances of the 
evening in view of the approaching convention in 


education. Great interest is felt in this movement 
by the Congregational ministers and laymen of 
Michigan, who expect to be represented by a dele- 
gation of thirty or more at the conventi pn. 

° os. Wee. 


Prof, James Stalker is a great success as a 
teacher of divinity at Aberdeen. His lectures 
are followed by applause. Nothing like it 
since the times of A. B. Davidson at Edin- 
burgh has been known of late. 
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57th 
Annual Statement 


of the 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


NzvT AssEts, January 1, 1902, #62,649,582.92 


RECEIVED IN 1902. 


For Premiums, . . $5,271,681.42 
For Interest and Rents, 2,889,893.08 
———————_ 8, 161,574.50 


$70,811,157.42 


DISBURSED IN 1902. 

For claims by death, 

matured endowments, 

and annuities, $4,377,328.44 
Surplus returned 

to policy-holders, 1,314,850.11 
Lapsed and Sur- 

rendered Policies, 500,549.71 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, $6,192,728.26 


Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real Estate, all other 


Expenses, . > . cuts) ie 983,856.97 
DAES: 6 s+ 394,522.89 
Profit and Loss, 


5 ae 57,257.98 
——_,———_ 7, 628,366.10 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31,1902, $63,182,791.32 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, . . $24,256,739 50 


Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, ... . 2,300.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, . . 641,884.78 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Comp’y, 11,932,836.80 
Cost of Bonds,.. <<, :«)\s ive) see 24,937,291.94 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks,. . . 803,454.00 
Cash im Banks, . 9s » < = >) > Gh wee 598,252.71 
Bills receivable, ..... » F Sa 2,404.04 
Agents’ Debit Balances, . ... . ete 7,627.55 
a 
863,182,791.32 
ADD 
Interest due and accrued, . $895,018.35 
Rents due and accrued, . . 11,558.38 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost, . . . . 1,202,252.86 
Net uncollected and deferred 
premiums, < 2." 4 4% 353,015.80 
$2,461,845.39 
Less Bills Receivable and 
Agents’ Debit Balinces, . . 10,031.59 
——————— 2, 451,813.80 


Bibs SS Ke 
ADMITTED ASSETS, December 31,1902, $65,634,605.12 


LIABILITIES: 


Amount required to re- 
insure all outstanding 
Policies, net, Com- 
pany’s standard, . . . 857,676,391.00 
All other Habilities, . . 1,678,221.69 
——_———— $59, 254,612.69 
SuRPLUS (including contingent real estate 
depreciation mem. account, $420,540.57), 86,379,992.43 


Ratio of expenses of management to re- 


eeipts In 1908, sv). . ws Vee 12.05 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1902, 69,752, 
insuring, « ». » + Geen eve + + + 8165,868,225.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres’t. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


GEORGE E. WILLIAMS, Gen’! Agt., 
53 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


[* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular, Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 


im expense. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB.. 6 


Mrs. H. H. Leavitt, Somerville, presided 
and brought a helpful message in regard to 
prayer, reading from Colossians 1. The topic 
on the Prayer Calendar for the week being 
the work in Aintab, Central Turkey, Miss 
Washburn gaye information concerning the 
boarding school and hospital. Miss Isabel 
Trowbridge, granddaughter of the veteran, 
Dr. Riggs—one of the younger teachers in the 
school—writes on her arrival: ‘“‘ The spirit of 
orderliness, friendliness and earnest purpose, 
and especially the Christian atmosphere, made 
me at once thankful. .. . The religious life of 
the school has been such as to make our 
hearts glad. There has been an earnest spirit 
of Bible study and of seeking to know the 
truth. We are constantly asked if we have 
time to talk on these subjects, and often girls 
come with some question as to the meaning of 
a Scripture passage. The Christian girls have 
been earnestly praying for those who were 
not Christians; indeed, they have formed a 
little band and are often to be seen at recess, 
seeking out and talking with those who need 
a little help.” 

In the woman’s ward of the Azariah Smith 
Hospi:al, Dr. Hamilton and Miss Elizabeth 
Trowbridge have ministered to 977 patients in 
clinic. Mrs. Schneider, so many years in 
Aintab, gave pleasant reminiscences, bring- 
ing out the marvelous growth of the work. 
In 1848 there were only about a dozen com- 
municants, now there are over 3,500 gathered 
in three self-supporting churches, with 1200 
in one Sunday school alone, and a strong 
force of native helpers, who look forward to 
assuming entire self-support at no distant day. 

Reference was made during the meeting to 
the Day of Prayer to be observed Feb. 20. 


The Bible draws out like a telescope; what 
celestial scenery it brings to view; we won- 
der why it doesn’t flash more sights on the 
screen. But where is the glass that can draw 
out all the stars that swim the upper seas of 
blue!—Z£. T. Fairbanks. 


THE LUNCH QUESTION. 
How a Big Chicago Firm Solved It. 


So many employees “bolt the lunch” and 
eat what they should not that they soon show 
the effect in nervousness and dyspepsia. This 
has attracted the attention of managers of the 
big stores and shops. In one Chicago firm an 
experiment on some of the girls resulted ina 
complete solution of the question. 

The woman that made the experiment tells 
the tale as follows: “About a year agolI be- 
came alarmed at the state of my daughter’s 
health. She was employed by a big firm here 
and for some reason steadily lost flesh, grew 
_— nervous, had no appetite and could not 
sleep. 

a er gg age I found she ate but little 
lunch, for at that busy hour she was seldom 
served ghee we and, the time being short, 
she just ‘bolted’ the food and rushed back. 
She ate very light breakfasts, and I could see 
she suffered from lack of nourishment. I felt 
responsible for this and finally got her some 
Grape-Nuts for breakfast. 

“J also got a neat Jeather case holding two 
pint flasks. One I filled with milk, the other 
with cold Postum Coffee which had been 
Lig shen made. She also carried a package 
of Grape-Nuts. The Postum she drank iced 
with a dash of lemon. She followed the 
Grape-Nuts with some fruit, and this made 
up her lunch. 

“Tn spite of the warm weather she improved 
ox in two weeks’ time. She gained in 

esh, her nerves were steady and she slept 
sweetly at night. She never felt the old 
wi from hunger. 

“Tn a short time a few other girls in the 
office tried it, and the effect was so marked 
upon all that still others were persuaded. 

y a room was cleared out and the one 
hundred and odd girls were served daily with 
Grape-Nuts and hot Postum. It was a revo- 
lution, but the manager saw the i result 

the plan, —s to the benefit 
oyees and at a saving 
Name given by Postum Co., 


Poe 


| those of last year. 
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From St. Louis 


EDUCATIONAL 


Missouri has about sixty-five colleges and uni- 
versities, mostly denominational. This explains 
why nearly every minister in the state is a“ D.D.” 
Only six of these colleges, however, are worthy of 
the name, and not least of the six is our own Drury. 
In some parts of the state, however, the crassest 
ignorance still flourishes. Your correspondent has 
a copy of a letter describing the bad fix a doctor’s 
patient was in. This doctor lives in Southwest 
Missouri. His appeal for help to a brother physi- 
cion is appended: 


dear Dock I have a pashunt whos physical sines 
shows that the windpipe has ulcerated off and his 
lungs have dropped down into his stummick I have 
given hym everything without efect his fother is 
wealthy honorable influenshal as he is member of 
accembly and god nose I don’t want to lose hym 
what shall I do ans by return male. Your frat. 
Jacob Blank. M.D. 


The ninety-first regular meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club was an educational evening and fur- 
nished a program of unusual excellence. Prof, A. 
P. Hallrepresented Drury College in an interesting 
address on The Denominational College. He made 
it very clear that the smaller religious colleges 
which maintain high ideals have a field unsupplied 
by other institutions. Marshall S. Snow, professor 
of history in Washington University, followed in an 
exhaustive address on Vital Questions in Higher 
Education. Pres. J. H. George of Chicago Semi- 
nary closed the program, speaking on Churches 
and Theological Seminaries. 


A RECRUIT FOR PRESBYTERIANISM 


Rey. Frank Foster, who recently accepted a call 
to the North Presbyterian Church in St. Louis, has 
had in many ways a difficult field, but by incessant 
labor leaves his church in a healthful and encour- 
aged condition. Both he and Mrs. Foster have 
endeared themselves greatly to their parish. Mr. 
Foster is St. Louis correspondent of The Advance. 
Reprisals on the Presbyterian ministry are now in 
order. It must not be overlooked in our longing 
for a Congregationally trained ministry that many 
brethren in other folds have been democratized 
by Pilgrim ideas, and not finding proper soil to 
develop those ideas in their own fields look eagerly 
to our greener pastures. May the Lord bless them, 
increase their numbers and open the way. 


THE MORGAN MEETINGS 


Rev G. Campbell Morgan is here again and the 
meetings are, if anything, better attended and mak- 
ing a more profound impression on the city than 
Mr. Morgan is a superlative and 
fascinating expositor and an evangelist in the best 
New Testament sense. He is doing a much needed 
work in urging a revival in Bible study and in more 
vital support of the church. In addressing the Min- 
isters’ Meeting he expressed himself as seeing little 
sign of the coming of any great religious revival. 
He said the general religious attitude here in Amer- 
ica, as he had observed, was to be eharacterized by 
the word “indifference.” There is little or no an- 
tagonism—just profound indifference, as witnessed 
by non-attendance at churches, by the decline of 
distinctively religious reading—though he thanked 
God, in parenthesis, that the religious novel was 
going out—in the decay of rcligious conversation. 
He characterized the ehurch in America, as a 
whole, as passionless. It lacks emotion, enthu- 
siasm, energy, joy; it does not sing, pray, suffer. 
The church has faith, but not much; it has power, 
but no exuberant virility. The indifferent world 
is conscious of the passionlzss church, tolerates, 
excuses, pities it; and the passionless church ob- 
serves the indifferent world, admires, envies, imi- 
tates it. The modern ministry he characterized as 
uncertain of its positions. The lack of clear defini- 
tion and authority means impaired power in preach- 
ing. The preacher’s remedy is to get back to the 
certainties of his faith—the fundamental doctrines, 
man’s need of God and Christ’s power to help the 
sinner. 

Mr. Morgan has given hearty indorsement to the 
plan to erect a large auditorium here in which a 
six months’ evangelistic campaign may be carried 
on during the coming exposition. Subser ptions 
amounting to $100,000 already have been pledged, 
and a structure seating 5,000 will be built. 


A DISTINGUISHED EDITOR PREACHER 


Dr. Lyman Abbott visited St. Louis last week. 
He lectured before one of our literary clubs and 
preached twice on Sunday—in the morning at the 
First Congregational and in the evening at Lindell 
Avenue Methodist. Both auditoriums were thronged 
with the multitude who desired to hear the distin- 
guished editor of The Outlook. Oeitte: Ke 
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KNOWS NO DISTINCTION, 


Rich and Poor Alike Suffer From Ca- 
tarrh in This Climate. 


All observant physicians have noticed 
the enormous increase in catarrhal dis- 
eases in recent years, and the most lib- 
eral and enlightened have cheerfully given 
their approval to the new internal rem- 
edy, Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, as the most 
successful and by far the safest remedy 
for catarrh yet produced. 

One well-known catarrh specialist, as 
soon as he had made a thorough test 
of this preparation, discarded inhalers, 
washes and sprays and now depends en- 
tirely upon Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in 
treating catarrh, whether in the head, 
throat or stomach. 

Dr. Risdell says, ‘“‘In patients who had 
lost the sense of smell entirely and even 
where the hearing hasb g im to beaffected 
from catarrh, I have haa fi 1e results after 
only a few weeks’ use of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets. I can only explain their action 
on the theory that the cleansing and anti- 
septic properties of the tablets destroy 
the catarrhal germs wherever found be- 
cause I have found the tablets equally 
valuable in catarrh of the throat and 
stomach as in nasal catarrh.”’ 

Dr. Estabrook says, ‘‘Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets are especially useful in nasal 
catarrh and catarrh of the tiroat, clear- 
ing the membranes of mucus, and speedily 
overcoming the hawking, coughing and 
expectorating.”’ 

Any sufferer from catarrh will find 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets will give imme- 
diate relief and being in tablet form and 
pleasant to the taste, are convenient and 
always ready for use as they can be car- 
ried in the pocket and used at any time 
as they contain no poisonous drugs, but 
only the cleansing, antiseptic properties 
of Eucalyptus bark, blood-root and Hy- 
drastin. 

All druggists sell the tablets at 50 cents 
for complete treatment. 


* GOUT & RHEUMAT ISM 
} Usethe Great English Remedy fm Pp) 
BLAIR’S PILLS oe 

i Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. ¥. 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
eee 


Ol : U M Established 1875. 
having failed elsewhere 


have beep cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home, 
Write The Dr. J, L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


S) = EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
fas throughout the world recommend 
me y-£ 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N-. William St., N.Y. 


Se 
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Sil 


Foo 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 


On The Evolution of English Congregationalism, 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 
yolume worth reading by every student of Congre- 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. 


soston Che Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 


Relieves 

Sau Rheumatic 
FW EVE EOD and Gouty 
SELTZER) aches and pains by 
A gS ’ eliminating uric acid 


from the system. 
Used by American 
physicians since 1544. 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 


narcotic drugs, 
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Dr. Grenfell’s Coming Visit 


Dr. W.T. Grenfell’s visit to this vicinity has | 


now been definitely fixed for a period of three 
weeks, beginning Feb. 23. On that date he will 
address the Boston Congregational Club and 
after that will doubtless be much sought by 
churches and cubs that realize the thrilling 
character of the story he has totell of his work 
as a medical missionary on the Labrador 
coast. The esteem in which he is held in 
Cambridge circles is shown by the fact thata 
meeting has b2en arranged for him in Sanders 
Theater. A number of the Harvard in- 
structors and students have met him during 
their scientific trips. So wide is the range of 
Dr. Grenfell’s activity that he never fails to 
commend himself alike fo his fellow-phy- 
sicians, to naturalists and explorers as well as 
to the people particularly interested in his 
splendid missionary enterprise. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Grenfell was first intro- 
duced to New England throug. Mr. Muirtin of 
our Conversation Corner, who has kept in 
close touch with him all thase years. Acting 
in his behalf, all appointments in this vicinity 
for Dr. Grenfell will be made by Miss White 
of the Congregational Library. 


East Weymouth Loses Its Church Home 


Ray. E. L. Bradford and his people have 
general sympitiy in the loss of their house 
of worship, built in 1839, which was dastroyed 
by fire last Sunday afternoon, with all it held 
exept piano, Sunday school library and pul- 
pit furniture. The loss was $30,000; insur- 
ance, $16,500. The fire is supposed to have 
cauzht from an overheated furnace. 


The Student Volunteers’ Rally 


The students in colleges in and near Boston 
who compose the Boston Student Volunteer 
League have prepared an attractive program 
for the missionary rally to be held in Park 
Street Church, Feb. 23. Mr. H. W. Hicks, 
the young assistant secretary of the American 
Board, is to make the opening address. Inthe 
afternoon, after an address by Miss McLaurin 
of the Baptist Missionary Union, there will be 
a quiet hour under the leadership of Dr. E. 
M, Taylor of the Methodist society. Separate 
denominational confereneas will b3 held dur- 
ing the day, and an interesting exhibit of mis- 
sionary books and charts will be shown in the 
vestry. In the evening President Capen of 


ONE WEEK. 
Postum Coffee Remade the Dominie 
in a Week. 


Where a person has no troubles excepting 
those caused by coffee, Postum Food Coffee 
if faithfully used will usually act with re- 
markable quickness. Here isan example even 
where the coffee habit has been one of long 
standing. 

“T had been a coffee drinker for 20 years 


ani until recently regarded it as one of the | 
‘stays of life,’’’ writes a Tennessee clergy- | 


man. 

“About a year ago an attack of malaria im- 
paired my digestion and I began to use more 
coffee than usual thinking it would help my 
system throw off the malady. During that 
year | suffered indescribable agonies of nerv- 
ous indigestion. Finally I noticed that every 


.time I drank coffe for dinner or supper I was | 


much worse. I told my wife I thought it was 
coffee and that I would quit it and use hot 
water. Then I thought I would try the 
Postum we had heard so much about. 

“From the very day I left off coffee and 
introduced Postum 1 began to improve and 
at the end of one single week I did not have 
even the slightest symptom of nervousness 
and dyspepsia left. It is many weeks now 
since then and I have not only gained in flesh 
but am entirely free from indigestion and am 
strong and bappy. My wife had been nervous 
and her stomach in bad condition and when 


she saw the change wrought in me followed | 


my example and after using Postum a short 
time extremely beneficial results followed. 

“T am a Methodist minister in charge of a 
ehurch at Graysville, Temn.’”’ Name furnished 
by Postam Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


/ the.American Board, Bishop MeVickar of 
Rhode Island and Prof. Amos R. Wells of the 
Christian Endeavor World are to speak. 


The New Faneuil Church 


More than twenty-five years ago a Sunday 
school was organized in the diniog-room of 
Deacon Harvey of the Brighton Evangelical 
Church, who lived in what is now known as 
the Faneuil district of Boston. This school 
soon outgrew the house and for twenty years 
had its home ina store in a brick block con- 
veniently located, the Brighton Church pay- 
ing the rent and furnishing most of the teach- 


A 


FANEUIL 


CHAPEL 


ingforee. Recently this district has increased 
rapidly in population, and two years ago, 
through the aid of the Congregational Church 
Union, a convenient and tasteful chapel was 
built on Brooks Street. The demand for pas- 
toral service was so great that a canvass of 
the region was made, the results of which 
seemed to justify the calling of a council of 
neighboring churches, and the new member 
of the sisterhood was duly recognized by 
council Feb. 4. In the immediate vicinity are 
more than 400 Protestant families. Three 
hundred houses have been built within a half- 
mile ef the chapel within the last three years. 
The majority of the people own their homes. 
The nearest church is the Brighton Evangel- 
ical, almost a mile away, ‘‘and up hill.” The 
new church starts with sixty-seven members, 
of whom forty brought letters and nineteen 
came onconfession. Five denominations were 
represented, though the majority came from 
neighboring Congregational churches, the 
Brighton Church contributing fourteen. The 
Sunday school, with an enrollment of 180, has 
an average attendance of 120. The school has 
always paid its expenses, except the rent fur- 
nished by the Brighton Church, and more 
than $1,500 additional have been pledged for 
the support of a pastor. Sufficient funds have 
been pledged for the first year’s expenses, and 
the church starts without calling upon any one 
for help. Few more attractive fields are open 
for a young minister suited to this work. 

Dr. W. H. Davis was the moderator of the 
council. The sermon was preached by Dr. C. 
H. Beale, and other parts were taken by Rey. 
Messrs. A. E. Cross, J, O. Haarvig, W. A. 
Knight and Mr. 8. B. Carter, a deacon in 
Brighton Church and vice president of the 
Congregational Church Union. Boston Con- 
gregationalists could hardly ask a more effect- 
ive demonstration of the value of this last- 
named organization or of the importance of 
united support of it by the churches. 


a | 


They of Italy 


The first Italian Congregational church of Con- 
necticut was recognized by council at Bridgeport, 
Jan. 19, and Mr. Canio Cerreta was ordained pas- 
tor. The services were held in a new chapel just 
built through the generosity of the Bridgeport 
churches and the self-sacrificing work of the Ital- 
fans. The present membership is twenty-seven 
and the enterprise looks h»>pefally forward, bellev- 
ing that the little leaven shall in God’s own time 
leaven the great mass of more than 30,000 Italians 
in the state. The sermon was preached by Rey, 
W. L. Phillips. 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. — 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. : 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most eflicient disinfect- 
ant and purifierin nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; itis nota ig La 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetengs the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat. I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a ee 
aration, yet I believe I get more be 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozen- 
he aprmr: in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP, 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual =~ Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpWARDS & SON, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. ‘Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


THE OVERLAND Limirep.—Most luxurious traia 
in the world. Less than three days to California 
via Chicago & North-Western Railway; leaves 
Chicago daily, 8 P M., electric-lighted throughout. 
Compartment and drawing-room sleeping ears ; ob- 
servation, buffet-library and dining car3 through 
without change. All the luxuries of modern travel. 
Allagents sell tickets via this popular route. For 
reservations and full particulars address W. B. 
Kniskern, passenger traffic manager, 22 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Several months ago the readers of a few 
selected papers were notified that a bottle of 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine could be 
obtained free by gy He Vernal Remedy 
Company, 122 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. ¥Y. Other 
publishers secured the same priv for their 
readers. The results to those w 
free bottles have been most remarkable and 
gratifying. 

Any reader of The Congregationalist may 
have a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine sent free and prepaid if they need 
it and write for it. 

One small dose of this remarkable 
once a day, quickly and perfectly cures 
gestion and catarrh of the s' cures con- 
stipation, so that in less than a week you have 


r 


no more treub!e, clears the liver and 
of congestion so that vital organs 
healthy and active. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine takes all 
inflammation and catarrh from the bladder 
J. 8 1. n 

| and all pain and trouble from prostate gland. 
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DAVIS’ BIBLE DICTIONARY 


REV. JOHN D. DAVIS, Ph. D., D.D. 


Professor of Oriental and Old Testament Literature at Princeton Theological Seminary 


14 February 1903 


One octavo volume of 802 pages, with many illustrations and maps 
Price $2.00 net; $2.25 postpaid, in cloth binding 
Price $2.75 net; $3.00 postpaid, in half morocco binding, gilt top 
The latest and most scholarly help to the study of the Bible at a moderate cost. 


Biographies of all Bible characters. 
A history of the nations, tribes and countries mentioned in the Bible. 
A compendium of Biblical archaeology and antiquities. 
A text-book of geography and topography of Bible lands. 
A history of the Biblical canon. 
An analytical introduction to the separate books of the Bible. 
A series of original maps of great value. 
Choice illustrations, many of them full page, prepared expressly for the book. 


The whole forming a cyclopedia of information on all Biblical subjects. 


Its position on modern critical questions is in the main conservative, yet other positions are 
frankly stated. 


It is one of the most valuable aids to teachers of the Bible published at so small a price. 


It comprises 


\ 


The Independent says: Dr. Geo. C. Lorimer, formerly pastor of Tremont Temple, says: 


_ and comprehensive way. . 


Cruden. 


special combination price. 


The Pil grim Press 


- “The attractive features of this new Bible Dictionary 
are that it is in one not over large octavo volume, that it 
is up to date, and that it represents the conservative 
orthodox scholarship. It does this, however, in a broad 
. Everything i is omitted which 
was not considered distinctly useful to the Biblical stu- 
dent, and speculative matter is not introduced. The il- 
lustrative material is full. . The maps are recent, ac- 
curate, and most of them drawn specially for the work. 
. Such a dictionary cannot fail of being extremely use- 
ful. In fact, it stands alone at the present time as the only 
available compendium of up to date Biblical information in 
the English language.’ 


Bishop J. H. Vincent says : 


“Tt is condensed, clear, scholarly, and admirably printed. 
The maps and ictorial illustrations are remarkably fine ; 

and as a handbook for private Biblical students, Sunday 
school teachers, and as well for ministers, it is superior. 
It ons to go into thousands of private and Sunday 
school teachers’ libraries.” 


“‘T have taken great pleasure in examining the Dictionary 
of the Bible by Prof. John D. Davis. I have been very 
much interested in its general character, particularly in 
the clearness and terseness in which its several articles 
are treated. An immense amount of work must have 
been lavished on its preparation, and I am sure that it 
cannot fail to be of immense yalue to busy Bible students. 
Although the information contained therein is con- 
densed, it certainly does not lack in scholarship or in 
reliability. I take great pleasure in commending it to 
any with whom my opinions may have weight.” 


The Sunday School Times says: 


“In this dictionary the important articles do not contra- 
dict one another. Those who study the Bible in the 
churches and Sunday schools often find themselves pain- 
fully confused and baffled by the disagreeing statements 
made in their books of reference. After such experiences, 
one feels like welcoming helps that avoid inconsistencies 
of statement. .. . Taken, all in all, the book is likely to 
have a wide circulation and great usefulness.” 


Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance 


The best text finder for Bible students ever made. A vast improvement upon the ancient 


Price $1.00 net; 
Price $1.75 net; 


50,000 more references, rigid alphabetical arrangement, proper names included. Clear 
type, strong paper and durable binding. 
$1.25 postpaid, in cloth binding 

$2.00 postpaid, in half morocco binding, gilt top 


Every Bible student or teacher needs a concordance. Why not have the best, especially now 


that the best is as cheap as the cheapest? 


Our Combination Offer on these Two Great Books 


$3.00 postpaid. 


The same in half morocco binding, both together, $4.00 net; 


Davis’ Bible Dictionary and Walker’s Concordance in cloth binding, both together, $2.50 net; 


$4.50 postpaid. 


May be sent to different addresses if desired, but must be ordered together to get this 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


Reconstruction Sale 


For the next few weeks special inducements | 


can be found in our remodeled basement, which 
is now the most modern and handsomest one 
in New England — mosaic floor, high studded, | 
well ventilated, light flooding every corner; an 
uninterrupted view of the entire floor. 

The change has been made to make more | 
room for the | 


Wash Goods, | 
White Goods, | 
Linens and Domestics, 


as these departments have entirely outgrown | 


their old locations. / 
| 


A Full Line in These Departments at Most | 
Tempting Prices 


GILCHRIST CO. 


Winter and Washington Streets, Boston 


A New and Still Cheaper Edition 
OF THE CREAT 


Expositors’ Bible Gommentary 


Twenty: five volumes, from the same plates as the 49- 
volume edition, which is published at $79.50. 


Complete authorized edition, of over 21,000 pages. 
NOT the unauthorized reprint which the original 
publishers in England and America have repudiated, 
and which pays nothing whatever to the authors of 
the work. 


Handsomely bound in dark red cloth, with titles in 
gold, and boxed for safe shipment. 


The 25 Volumes only $15 


If wanted on the installment plan send $1.00 
with order and pay $2.00 per month for 
eight months, 


The Expositors’ Bible Commentary is now too well 
and favorably known to need much description. It is edited by 
Dr. W. Roserrson NIcoLtyn, and is undoubtedly the best 
modern commentary, full, scholarly, evangelical, spiritual, 
while it reads like an interesting book, not like a dry, technical 
treatise, as was sometimes the case with the old-fashioned com- 
mentaries. 


Send for Specimen Pages, List of Authors, Order Blank, etc. 


The greatest bargain in the history of religious literature. 
Think of it! 25 volumes—over 21,000 pages—for $15. 


BOSTON The Pilgrim [Press — cuicaco 


People of refinement who take pride in their 
personal appearance appreciate in the bath 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Peculiarly efficient in cleansing, purifying and ogee 
ing the pores, puts the skin in vigor- 
ous condition—smooth, firm, white, 
25 cents everywhere. 


: Booklet, trial size kage of 
Special offer Soap and Facial bles sent for 


5 ots. to pay postage; for 10 cts. the aame and samples 
of Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. 61. 


The Andrew saan Co., Sole ps, Cincinnati, 0. 


OFFER STILL OPEN 


FAIRBAIRN’S 


Philosophy of the Christian Religion 


AND 


The Congregationalist for One Year 


(New or Renewal Subscription) 


$4.25 


FOR 
BOTH 


The Book - .. : : ‘ . $3.50 net 

The Paper - ; ; ; , 3.00 
$6.50 

OUR OFFER . .. « 3 ee 


Send orders to 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


~ CHRISTIAN.WORLD 


» Volume LXXXvI 2 2 February IQO2 * Number 8 


ELLEN M. STONE 
Missionary of the American Board in Turkey 
“THESE ARE THEY WHICH HAVE COME OUT OF THE GREAT TRIBULATION” 


Stee oI LGRIM.- PRESS 
BOSTON «: AND : CHICAGO 


Copyright 1902 by Cong, S. S. (& Pub. Soc. Grademark Registered 
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THE Mf ACMILLAN COMPANY 


PUBLISHED LAST. WEEK 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ 


ULYSSES 


A Drama in a Prologue and Three Acts. 


Bound in cloth, 
16mo. $1.25 net. 
(Postage, 8 cts.) 
Japanese vellum, 


large pp. $5.00 net. 
(Postage, 10 cts.) 


Of its recent production by Beerbohm Tree the critics say: 


“IT IS THE MOST 
TION 


STRIKING 
THE PRESENT GENERATION HAS WITNESSED.” 


IMAGINATIVE PRODUC- 


—The Daily Express, London. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
WESTERN CIVILISATION 


By BENJAMIN KIDD, 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net (postage, 13 cts.), 


Author of ‘Social Evolution,” ‘‘ The Control of the Tropics,” ete. 


A prominent conception here is that not past or present causes and 
conditions alone but the efficiency which looks toward the future is 
the controlling element in the evolutionary process throughout life. 


A LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON I. 


By J. B. ROSE, M. A., 


Author of “The Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Era, 1789 1815.”’ 


Illustrated, 2 vols., 8vo, $4.00 net. 
Postage, 35 cts. 

“To say that Mr. J. B. Rose has written the best 
life of Napoleon yet published is but faint praise, 
far less than he deserves, often as the task has 
been attempted.”’— The Times (London). 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


By HARRY-C. JONES, 


Associate Professor of Physical 
Chemistry, Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity, author of ‘‘ Electrolytic 
Dissociation.” 
Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. 
Postage, 23 cts. 


A HiIsTORY OF 
POLITICAL THEORIES, 
ANCIENT AND 


MEDIAEVAL 


By WM. A. DUNNING, 
Professor of History in Columbia 
University. Author of ‘Essays 
on the Civil War and Reconstruc- 


tion,”’ ete. 
Cloth, 12mo, g2.50 net. 
Postage, 18 cts. 


THE SCENERY 


OF ENCLAND: 


And the Causes 
to which it is due 


By THE RIGHT HON. LORD AVE- 
BURY (SIR JOHN LUBBOCK), 
With many illustrations and 
maps. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net. 
Postage, 20 cts. 


AN ELEMENTARY BOOK ON ELECTRICITY 


AND MACNETISM AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 


A Textbook for Manual Training Schools and High Schools, 
and a Manual for Artisans, Apprentices, and Home Readers. 


By D. C. JACKSON, 
Professor of Electrical En- 
gineering in the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Tilustrated, 


and J. P. JACKSON, 


Professor of Electrical En- 
gineering in the State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.40 net (postage 15 cts.). 


AND PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC 


By A. R. COLQUHOUN, F.R. S. 


Author of ‘‘China in Transformation,” ete. 


With 


40 full page half tones and 100 drawings in the text. 


Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net (postage 20 cts.) 


A trenchant and exhaustive account of the development, history, and present 
status of the Far Eastern countries and our present and future relations to them. 


Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 


When delivered from the publishers, carriage, 


either postage or expressage, ts an extra charge. 


Send for the new announcement list of 


Tue Macmittan Company 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


~~» 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF Jeipetoss Part 704, Rha ia ah, mf 
tional House. Miss Sarah Lo’ uise Day, 
} Abbie B. Child, Home poate aan 


| THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY 
| is in ps in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
nly) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY S0- 
ones No, 609 eg a House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Co tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; iss L, L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF , CoN FOR FOREIGN 
Boston. Frank H. 


Missions, Congregational House, 
easurer; Charlies E. Swett, Publishing and 


WwW 
Pantink Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La eee eas 


THE CONGREGATIONAL garnen BuILDIge 
Peat and ig om ee ding. pee eG cae 
, Secre arles om Ho; 
Chavitios Bull ing, New York; Rev. George "Seas a. a 
Oongregational House, Boston, Field a Becretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
ue pees inthisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
easurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

E °S. gt hms 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). tha object is the estab- 
lishment and pays of elical oo onal 
Churches and Sun: y Schools in. ton and suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; 0. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101’ Tonawanda St., Boston. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S a SoorgtTy ef Bos 


0. 
eon St., gel 


Boston dkimiaes FRIEND SOOIRTY, 

Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., Presidents ; Geo. Paty 

Treasurer; B. S. Snow, Correspon' , Room 
gational House, Boston. A =_— : 

society devoted to the material, social, ral and reli- 

gious welfare of seamen. Be uests should Se made pay- 

able to the Boston Seaman’s end ere bu- 

tions from churches and individuals solicited, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD on PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churehes des pastors or 

ulpit su) ben in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Bev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


THE AMERIOAN eee, ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Buil , New York. Missions in the U 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 

615 Car House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle ~ 
Street. onations = be sent to either of the above 


offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, F Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIsTy (including 


former New West Education Commission 

for students for the ministry. ‘Twenty-seven 

tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 

free Christian schools in Utahand New Mexico. 8. $. 
WILEINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 al 
House, Boston; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SoouerE; 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. ¥. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- ~ 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
oe gen should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. — 

and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Co 
me  dennotamee to whom all correspondence on ooner 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
— under the management of the Trustees of the National 

ouncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and mis- 
sionaries and their families. Chairman, Bag H. A. 
Stimson, D. D., New York; Field Secretary, Re Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct.; Secretary, Edwin ‘i Baker, 
Greenwich. Ct. ; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
Hartford, Ct. Form 0, Bequest: “I give to the 
of the National Counce of the Congregational Churches 
of the United States —— dollars, to be used for the 
purpose of Ministerial ie a ” All correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
St., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY ponogs eae AND PUB. - 


LISHING Bosuer™ treet gal Hom House Wil- 
lard Scott, dent; Shenae D.D., 
Secretary and qreasurer. 


The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the _ 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionari fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other soy 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at yor at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of f ahle ae 
are wholly defrayed 7 appropriations od e Bast 
ness Department. ail contributions from chi 
Sunday schools mS dividuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Becretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
tine oe t, in charge of the Business 

jusiness rimen. n e 
Man: we and known in the trade as = 

ublis' The Congregationalist and 

e Pilgrim Series of Lesson a and iy ie 
pap cow ee for Sunday schools and home reading, 

cor and Requisites for churches and Sunday 

schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely 
that of the Missionary Department, to wh 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio ana all states 
east should be sent to the Business 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior ‘and west- 
oi 80, 1 i the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 

hicago, 


from 
however, 


The Business Man’s New Year Endeavor 


which appeared in the New Year’s number of The 
Congregationalist, has been called for so many 
times that we have printed it on cardboard in hand- 
some style with ornamental tinted border and {l- 
luminated initial. We send it postpaid for 26 cents. 
It is worth hanging up in your office. Address 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 


| On The Evolution of English Congregationalism, 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 
volume worth reading by every student of Congre- 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. 


_wostoy Che Pilgrim Press «ticaco 
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DISTRESS after eating, belching and nausea be- 
tween meals are symptoms of dyspepsia, which 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla always cures. 


THE stomach and bowels are kept in a normal- 


condition, and constipation is unknown in the baby 
fed on Mellin’s Food. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 7 DAY WASHING- 
TON TouRS, $25.—Including hotel accommoda- 
tions, meals en rowte, etc., leaving Boston Feb. 
21, March 7 and 21, April 4 and 18 and May 2. 
Stop over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 
Washington Street, Boston. 


A Snecesstul Business Experience 
Of Nearly 12 Years 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
num interest, and repay the principal in ten equal 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3.00 INTEREST $1 0.00 ericteat 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coupons for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bondholders 
and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 


ROOM 246, POTTER BLDC., NEW YORK 


The Conservative 
INVESTOR jeites x22 


profitable investment than that presented by 


' First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 
12 years’ experience with personally negotiated 
loans representing over $2,000,000, and not a 
cent lost. I can probably refer you to some 


one in your own section if you write me. 
WM. R. COMPTON, | Wardell Bid’g, Macon, Mo. 


| WISH TO BUY - 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


for cash, especially in 


Kansas, Nebraska and The Dakotas. 


S.K, HUMPHREY, 
@#0 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN LANDS. 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We sell 
thousands ofacres and may sel! yours. No sale, no charge, 


SIX PER CENT NET. 


Have youidie money! We can net you six percent on 
sound, first mortgage ogg Safe as Government 
bonds 26 years igkest references. For 
full information . 


ress, « 
PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
City and valley. Fourteen years of 


: ; success in supplying conservative 


capitalists with high grade first mortgage securities warrants us 


in soliciting correspondence from parties having money to invest 
in fnt Fon 8 securities of unquestioned safety. akcrceces 


given. All epeeromnenes romptly answered. 
fi cine CURRIN S C9 esc Utek 


without deductions on safe loans 
to thrifty residents of Salt Lake 


Investment Ban 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a-line. ; 


BOSTON AUXILIARY AMERIOAN MCALL ASSOOCIA- 
TION. Mission work in France. Treasurer, Miss Edith 
Stearns, The Charlesgate, Beacon Street, Boston. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
yd of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall. Congregational House, every Friday at 10 A. M. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W.C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each msertion, 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


For Sale at Auburndale, house with small stable; 
corner lot, moderate cost. Apply to J. M. Perry, No. 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Appalachian Plateau at Asheville. New house, 
sunny rooms, Northern cooking, home comforts and good 
table. Near city. Moderate rates for board, Mrs. A. 
McK. Guiliver, Box 47, Asheville, N. C. 


A Young Woman of refinement, good penman, 
experienced in stenography and typewriting and under- 
standing bookkeeping, would take work at home or posi- 
tion in office or private secretary’s work. Best refer- 
ences. Address P. O. Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass. 


For Sale. Desirable country home and farm of 70 
acres, at Milford, Ct., 13 miles from center, 2 from 
sea; fine situation, good land, nearly all tillable; plenty 
of fruit, shade and forest; living water, ample and con- 
venient buildings. All in first-class order, Address 
Box 695, Milford, Ct. : 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full rue course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 4, 1902, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 
Prof. C. A. Beckwith, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
Sept. 17th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 
J. H. JACKSON, A.M., M.D., Re@’R. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


THE RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANIC ARTS, 


Kingston, R.I. 
A technical-scientific college for young men and 
Techanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Chemistry. Biology, and 
General Science lead to the degree of B.S. Pre- 
aratory Department. Dormitories. Tuition free. 
send for illustrated catalogue. 
J. H. WASHBURN, PH. D., President. ¢ 


young women. Courses in pe cnuure 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
Copyright 1902 Congregational Sunday Schooland Publish- 
ing Society. All rights reserved 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


REOEIPTs for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this oftice on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the aimost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents = agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nenpareill, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as tecond-cl 1ss mati. Composition by Thomas Todd 


A TEACHER in a large private school, experienced 

in conducting parties abroad, will take 
a smail party of ladies to Europe in the summer of 1902. 
Italy, Switzerland, France,Germany, Holland, 
England. References required. Address E 2, care The 
Congregationalist. 


CHURCH HYMNS § soxcs, 


by Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins 


» THE LEADER 


OVER 340,000 ALREADY SOLD. 
#%25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


THE AMERIGAN MISSIONARY 


A Monthly Publication of the American Missionary Association 


It presents fresh information from many mission fields. 
Articles attractively illustrated representing institu- 
tions, churches and homes. Problems of national im- 
portance ably discussed by specialists. _ 

Tt is of interest to every Christian patriot in the land. 

Subscriptions are solicited for the new year at fifty 
cents each. 

Address Editor, American Missionary, 

Congregational Rooms, 4th Avenue and 22d Street, 

Jowa and Minnesota real estate. 


New York City, N. Y. 
' : O descriptions on application. If inter- 
5 write J.S. Varland, Buffalo Center, Ia. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE’ 


From All Over the Country as to the Value of Our Proposition: 
In Greater 


“$10 Secures a $480 Lot xvvon' 


EORGE WASHINGTON, in the famous ‘‘Campaign of Long Island,” led the Continental army 

across Brooklyn, encamping upon the plain now known as “Rugby.” Little did any one then 

: Bam how densely populated and how immensely valuable that vacant territory would ene 
day become. 

Thousands of the readers of The Congregationalist read with great interest in the issue of 
January 25th the remarkable statements regarding New York City’s growth and the increase of its 
property values. The Rey. Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler, Pastor Emeritus of the Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, in his interesting address before the Society of old Brooklynites recently, referred 
to the time when the Astor House in New York was built, and to the fact that the original John Jacob 
Astor said that he bought property, but did not se//. This, as every one knows, is the foundation of 
the tremendous wealth of the Astor family, and the opportunities for profit in New York real estate 


are today infinitely greater than they were in the early times, as we shall be glad to prove to any 
inquirer. ‘ 


A Rugby Residence—Linden Ave. 


A REMARKABLE RECOR 


Since our first general advertising appeared last February, we have sold $600,000 worth of presses 
property to people in all parts of the world, from Alaska to Manilla, South Africa and Brazil, 

F : almost $1,000,000 worth to residents of New York ab itself. Those Who Inves ed Added 
$200,000 to their original Purchase. Of the 700 people to whom we sold lots, 360 have visited New York at our expense. One asked for his money 
back, and got it. 72 persons confirmed their original purchases, and 287 increased their holdings to an aggregate of $200,000 ; the most marvelous stamp 
of commendation ever given a commercial house. A letter to us will give you their names, doubtless some in your own locality. We — just a few out of 
scores of appreciative letters received from Mail Order Customers, Many more will be sent you on application. Any of these writers will doubtless 
gladly answer your inquiries if you inclose a 2c. stamp. 


*« Doubled My Purchase the Day I Saw a plain statement of facts. I found the facts more moderate means who desire to invest on the installment 


: satisfactory than was anticipated by reading the adver- a the opportunity seems to me exceptionally good. 
Rugby ” tisement. é ery truly yours, (Rev.) J. W. BRADSHAW. 
I was more than pleased with the investment and take Pe 
WALKER, lowa, Nov. 20,1901. this ORDOT Ee to express my gratitude that you made 
Woop, HARMON & Co., New York City: such a business proposition possible. I have invested in First Bought 2 Lots, Then 2 Moré, 
GENTLEMEN—I wish to express my entire confidence Several building and loan associations, have insured ina 4 4 
in“ Rugby.” I hold in grateful remembrance the kind number of different insurance companies, have pur- Then 8 More 


treatment I received at your office on my recent visit to 
New York. Yvur clerks are ladies and gentlemen in- 
deed. 

At your expense I yisited Rugby, and Iam free to ex- 
press my conviction that it is destined to become a 
magnificent residence portion of Brooklyn. Iam led to 
this belief by its relation to Prospect Park, the building 
enterprises near by, the easy access to the business parts 
of New York and Brooklyn, the ideal and uniform sur- 
face of the entire site, and the improvements which 
your firm are making in grading streets and beautifying 
he property. I doubled my purch the day I saw 
Rugby. I observe with great satisfaction your restric- 
tions prohibiting intoxicants and cheap residences. 
You are at liberty to use this testimonial as you please. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Rey.) R. M. ACKERMAN, Pastor M. E. Church. 


«‘ More Satisfactory than Anticipated ”’ 


President’s Office, Wisconsin Business College. 
MANITOWOQO, Wis., Nov 80, 1901. 
Woop, HARMON & Co.: 
GENTLEMEN— Gratitude expressed is practical Golden 
Rule action. As you know | purchased Rugby lots and 
visited them. .I then knew that your advertisement was 


chased real estate in different desirable localities, but I 
consider my investment in Rugby the best investment 
and the best insurance I have ever made. Thanking 
you for your courteous treatment and trusting I may see 
my way clear to make further investments with you at 
an early date, Iam yours truly, Cc. F. MOORE. 


x Opportunity Exceptionally Good ”’ 


Pastor’s Study, First Congregational Church, 
OBERLIN, O., Nov. 27, 1901. 

Woop, HARMON & Co., New York: 
GENTLEMEN—Having availed myself of the opportu- 
nity of visiting your property, “ Rugby,” in which [ had 
previously made some investment, I take pleasure in 
saying that I was pleased and more than\pleased with 
my purchase. so far as it is possible to\forecast the 
future, I should say that investment in such property in 
Brooklyn on such terms as you offer cannot fail to be 
profitable. The comparatively limited area open to 
occupancy, the favorable location of your property 
within this area, the high character of the improvements 
already made and contemplated, must surely make this 
very desirable residence property within a compara- 
tively short time. Terms of purchase could not well be 
more favorable than those you propose. For persons of 


Office Supt. of Public Schools, 

HUNTINGDON, PA., Noy. 16, 1901. 

Woop, HARMON & Co., New York: ‘se 4 
GENTLEMEN—Seeing your advertisement, I was, in- 
terested sufficiently to make inquiry concerning the 
reliability of the firm. After investigation along this 
line to my satisfaction, I visited New York and found 
that the lots were all the firm represented them to be— 
most beautiful and healthful as to location and within 
thirty minutes’ ride of City Hall in New York. Tat once 
bought two lots. Returning home, thinking about the 
lots, after some deliberation, L bought two more lots. 
Having occasion about two months after this to go to 
New York, I again visited Rugby But this time I 
wanted to see the lots and surroundings without jan 
agent, for I feared that with an agent of the firm condi- 
tions had been drawn jn too glowing colors. But I was 


charmed with the improvements, and on comin e 
I invested in eight more lots, making twelve lots in all 
purchased by me. Wood, Harmon & Co., in my estima- 


tion, are wholly reliable, and purchasing lots of them is 
a safe and profitable investment. 

You may use this for publication If hae consider it of 
any value, but I have written it simply to express my 
honest opinion in regard to your work. Sincerely, 

KIMBER CLEAVER, Supt. of Public Schools. , 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 


purchase; to those living farther away than Chicago, we will pay that propor:ion equal to cost of round-trip 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living East of Chicago to bon: you in cash 
the cost of your railroad fare to New York and return, if you visit our property and fin 


d one word of 


this advertisement a misrepresentation ; or in case you agp) ho will credit cost of the fare on your 


cago ticket. 


Increased from $450 to $1,800 
on Seeing Rugby 


DAYTON, OHIO, Nov. 17, 1901. 
Woop, Harmon & Co., New York: 

GENTLEMEN—Just a few words in praise of Rugby and 
your business methods. I became interested in your 

roperty through the recommendation of a friend who 

ad invested in two lots. His enthusiasm and the ex- 
treme fairness of your prwposition enthused me. I 
visited Rugby intending to buy a lot for $450. That I 
was . eee with the property is evidenced by the fact 
that I bought 81,800 worth, just four times as much as 
I had intended. 

I consider this the best and safest investment I know 
of, for one can buy without noticing the outlay. and at 
the same time the property is increasing in value at the 
rate of 80 per cent. per year. I have studied surround- 
ing conditions carefully, and consider Brooklyn the 
most ers city in the world. You may use my name 


*‘Eyen More Desirable than Represented ” 


Patent Office, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©., Nov. 19. 1901. 
Woop, HaRMON & Co., New York, N.Y: 

GENTLEMEN—I take pleasure in stating that, after 
visiting Rugby and making a careful iuvestigation of 
the standing of Wood, Harn.on & Co., I bought, on behalf 
of my wife, Linden Boulevard lots 5 and 6, block 4,675, 
at $900 each. I had prior to my vi-it decided to take 
two lots at $590 each, and had so instructed you, but, 
finding the property even more desirable than repre- 
sented, decided to Increase my investment. 

I was for many years a resident of Brooklyn, and have 
witnessed the rapid development of outlying sections 
there, and [regard Rugby as very desirable. My purchase 
is the best evidence of my confidence in Rugby and in 
your firns Iam perfectly satisfied in every way with my 
purchase, and shall be pleased to answer in detail any 
inquiries with respect to Rugby. Very truly yours, 

FREDERICK L. PITTMAN, 
Assistant Examiner, 


“Contract Better Than I Expected’? — 


HAKRISBURG, PA., Noy. 29, 1901. 
Woow, HARMON & Co., New York: 

G¥NTLEMEN—Yours of recent date to hand, inclesin 
contracts for Rugby lots In looking over the contr ict 
find it to be better in fact than | had expe ted; restric- 
eae ee bui ding make values in property as well as other 
conditions. 

I bought a lot last May; in September I visited New 
York and after seeing the park-like condition of Rugby, 
the location aud the possibilities, | coneluded to pur- 
chase two lots on Linden Boulevard, as I had sold m 
fir-t lot at 10 per cent. iucrease three months after 
bought it : 

I would say further that a gentleman who was in New 
York with me at the time took the two adjoining lots, 
and since then two other parties have pure three 
lots through my recoramendation. Allow me to 
you for the courteous treatment recelyed and for the 
creditof railroad fare 50 generously allo DF aa. 

ie . . 


DON. C. WESTERFIELD. 
REMEMBER OUR OFFER subject to the following guarantees from us: If at the expiration of the year 1902 this $480 lot is not 
= worth $576—or 20 per cent. increase—based on the price at which our corps of salesmen will then be 


selling similar lots, we will refund all of the money you have paid us with 6 per cent. interest additional. If you should die at any time before payments 
have been completed, we will give to your heirs a deed of the lot without further cost. If you should lose employment or be sick you will not forfeit the land_ 


as reference. Very truly, 
For $10 down and $6 per month until paid for, we sell se a regular New York City lot, full size, 


Isn’t this evidence sufficiently convincing to warrant your sending the initial 
payment of $10, or at least writing to us for the full details of this marvelous 
proposition ? 

In fact (as lots are selling very fast), we will say this: In order to secure for 
you the earliest possible advantage of selection, and an immediate share in the 
increase of values, we agree to return to you—cheerfully and without quibbling 
—all the money you have paid us, if you are not perfectly satisfied on ex- 
aminisg our entire proposition within one year, that it is just as represented. 
Isn’t this fair?, -Sit right down and mail us $10. You'll never regret it! 


Residences on Linden Ave., acar Rugby 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. “A 4,” 257 B’WAY, NEW YORK — 


Saturday 
22 February 1902 


and Christian World — 


THE (@NGREGATIONALIST 
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Event and Comment 


March First of the Month Number 
FEATURES FOR NEXT WEEK 


e ‘Cover portrait of Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
President of Union Seminary, and an interview 
detailing some of his plans for his trip to India and 
Japan as raskell Lecturer. 

Going to Church in Ancient Zurich, with illus- 


__ trations, by Bishop John H. Vincent. 


} 
b 
q 
- 


Some Impressions of Missions in Asia, by 
Jobn R. Mott. 

la the Michigan Copper Country, with numer- 
ous pictures, by Rev. Arthur Metcalf. 

The Life of the Christian. IlI., by G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

The Speech of His Lifetime, by Lewis Whiting, 
a story. 

Hiram, a Study of Indolence, by Patterson Du 


- Bois, 


_ Sar’ Abby’s Pink Parasol, a story, by Sophie 
Swett. 


The past week has in- 
creased the fund for 
_ the support and train- 
img of the Indian orphans by nearly 
$1,000, making the total amount during 
the fortnight since the appeal was made 
public about $2,500. One thousand dol- 
lars a week is certainly none too high 
an ideal at which toaim. There are many 
reasons why it is not best to prolong the 
raising’ of this fund over an extended 
period. We therefore urge our readers 
to give quickly while the special oppor- 
tunity is before them, and the mission- 
aries are anxiously waiting to know how 
much money is to be at their disposal. 
Will it not be possible to obtain $10,000 
before the first of April? A gratifyingly 
large number of $20 contributions are 
being received. The fact that just this 
sum will provide for an orphan for an 
entire year appeals to givers. Think of 
the satisfaction to be derived for an 
entire twelve months in the thought 
that a little boy or girl on the other side 
of the globe is being made happier, 
healthier and better by your benevolence. 
As yet the contributions have been mainly 
_from individuals, but we trust that Sunday 
school classes, Endeavor Societies and 
other organizations will be disposed to 
join in this noble undertaking. Send all 
contributions to Frank H. Wiggin, treas- 
urer of the American Board, Boston, 
marking them for ‘“‘The India Famine 
- Children.” 


$1,000 More for the 
Indian Orphans 


Not since the bequest 


The A. M. A. Honored by Daniel Hand of 


ns ea enti $1,000,000 to enable 
the A. M. A. to carry on its educational 
work in the South has there been so nota- 
‘ble a single contribution as that which 
will come to the association from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Julia E. B. Brick 
of Brooklyn. While it cannot be af- 
dirmed, as the daily papers have stated, 


va “gh MiP 


that the A, M. A. as residuary legatee 
will have a full $1,000,000, there will be 
at least $100,000, and quite likely consid- 
erably more, wherewith to equip in a 
proper fashion the Joseph K. Brick agri- 
cultural, industrial and normal school 
near Enfield, N.C. This was founded in 
1895, Mrs. Brick being the chief contrib- 
utor to the original buildings. Her in- 
terest has since then been fostered by 
personal inspection of the school. On 
one such tour of inspection she was ac- 
companied by her lawyer, who may have 
thought before he visited Enfield that 
she was giving too large a proportion of 
her money to the school, but, after see- 
ing it with her, he sent her his own check 
for $5,000, saying that he believed it was 
foreordained that this splendid work for 
these colored people in the South should 
be carried on in this way, and added, ‘‘Is 
not that pretty good Calvinism for a 
Methodist?”’ The peculiarity of the 
school is that all the teachers and work- 
ers are blacks. Its principal, T. S. In- 
borden, has had as romantic a career as 
Booker Washington, beginning by walk- 
ing eight miles every day in order fo 
learn to read and write. The school is 
overcrowded, and it needs just such a 
lift as this splendid bequest will permit. 
It may perhaps take its place, in due 
time, alongside of Tougaloo, Tuskegee, 
Fisk and the other great Negro schools 
of the South. 


We wonder how many of 
our pastors are turning 
the Lenten season to account in one way 
or another, We have always believed 
that it pays to take advantage of this 
special season when so many Christians 
the world over are turning their thought 
toward the closing period in our Saviour’s 
life. We should be glad to have infor- 
mation regarding methods employed. 
One commendable and profitable plan is 
for the pastor to spend a week day hour 
with his people in special Lenten read- 
ings. A Western minister of our ac- 
quaintance, for instance, is devoting one 
hour each Friday morning to readings 
from the translation of Job by Prof. 
John F. Genung in his Epic of the Inner 
Life. Moulton’s volumes and Cheyne’s 
and Driver’s critical works are used in 
connection with the classes. This same 
pastor has made good use in other years 
of Browning’s and Tennyson’s poems. 
A Vermont pastor ranges from Thomas 
2 Kempis’s Imitation of Christ and Pea- 
body’s Jesus and the Social Question to 
Emerson’s Essays and Crawford’s Via 
Crucis. There are other excellent vol- 
umes for this special purpose within easy 
reach of the average pastor. To mention 


Lenten Readings 


only two, we would specify Hugh Black’s 
Culture and Restraint and John Watson’s 
Mind of the Master. 


Addressing the students 
of Smith College on the 
recent Day of Prayer, 
President Seelye deplored the neglect of 
this time-honored day on the part of the 
churches and expressed his strong desire 
that there should be more outspoken in- 
terest. He isright in his diagnosis of the 
situation, and we are glad that he has 
spoken on the matter. There is too little 
remembrance of the children of the 
church away at college in the prayers of 
the local church. When they come home 
they are often overlooked, and the recog- 
nition and sympathy which many a stu- 
dent covets are denied him on the alto- 
gether mistaken assumption that because 
he has become a collegian he has out- 
grown the old home ties. We comment 
elsewhere upon the duty of the churches 
located in the midst of great student com- 
munities. But there is an equal duty on 
the part of the church whose sons and 
daughters depart every autumn for some 
college community at a distance. Are 
their names ever mentioned on the church 
calendar? Are they made to feel that 
the church rejoices in their developing 
life, would claim, as in a measure its 
own, their successes, and would serve 
them in eyery way possible? About one 
church in a hundred does something of 
this sort. The other ninety-nine neglect 
the great opportunity. 


The Churches and 
Their Students 


The Home Missionary So- 
ciety is to be congratulated 
on having again in its em- 
ploy Rev. G. L. Todd, who went to Cuba 
two years ago under its commission, but 
who about a year ago was induced by the 
government to assume the responsible 
position of superintendent of the Re- 
form School in Guanajay. After sery- 
ing in this capacity for a number of 
months, he was able to pass over his- 
duties to a Cuban, and on the first of 
January he renewed his relationship to 
the Home Missionary Society. Mean- 
time Rev. A. de Barritt, who has been 
stationed at Cienfuegos, has severed his 
connection with the society in order to 
devote his whole time to the work of re- 
lieving and training the orphans, in be- 
half of whom he has already done a much 
needed and worthy work. - The Home Mis- 
sionary Society force in Cuba now consists 
of Mr. Todd, Rev. C. W..Frazer, stationed 
at Guanajay, Rev. E. P. Herrick, who 
has had charge of the Central Church in 


Christian Work 
in Cuba 
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Havana, and two natives, stationed, re- 
spectively, at Guanabacoa and San An- 
tonio de Los Banos. There is ample field 
in Cuba, with her population of over a 
million and a half, for all the re-enforce- 
ments which the Home Missionary So- 
ciety will be able to bring to its earnest 
and busy workers already on the ground. 
It is encouraging, too, that Christian 
comity is to be regarded in Cuba, as it 
already has been to a considerable degree 
in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. 
This very week a conference is being held 
in Cienfuegos, at which representatives 
of all the missionary societies engaged in 
work in the islands discuss questions of 
common interest. In view of the fact 
that two Baptist organizations, two Meth- 
odist, the Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Disciples of Christ, Friends, Lutherans 
and Congregationalists are all repre- 
sented in the Protestant propaganda in 
Cuba, it is eminently desirable that every 
measure should be taken to prevent over- 
crowding and apparent rivalry. 


During the years of 
business depression 
the salaries of ministers were in many 
instances lowered. This reduction was 
usually accepted without complaint, as 
waves and income generally were reduced. 
With better times and increased cost of 
living the percentage of wages has in- 
creased, The beginning of the present 
year marked advances in almost every 
kind of business. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, for example, increased the pay of 
its 97,000 employees. New schedules of 
payment have been adopted by several 
Western railroads. The United States 
Steel Corporation has announced plans 
for pensions which will insure against 
want in old age for a large number of 
men. But, with here and there an ex- 
ception, we have not noted any increase 
in the salaries of ministers. Any ad- 
vances made are likely to be sent to us 
for publication. Reductions are seldom 
mentioned. But we hear of lessening 
incomes of churches, making it necessary 
to cut down expenses, and the pastor 
usually is awarded his full share of the 
loss. Recently in an association of min- 
isters some statements were made of 
privations which we would publish if 
we could without betraying confidences. 
_Hardly any one complained for himself, 
but the sense of anxiety was keen, 
especially in ministers living in places 
where educational advantages are limited, 
for the future of their children. In such 
communities there are few business open- 
ings forthe sons and daughters of min- 
isters, as they grow to maturity, while 
there is little prospect of their being able 
to get out into the world and find work 
elsewhere. If churches are to expect 
strong and ambitious ministers for their 
leaders, they must not neglect to provide 
for their reasonable financial needs. 


Minister’s Salaries 


Some suggestive facts 
are presented by the 
New York State Sun- 
day School Association from considera- 
tion of its annual report, which deserve 
the attention of all Christian workers. 
It is shown that on an average less than 
twenty per cent. or two-fifths of the 
scholars in ten years have accepted 


The Recruiting Pield 
of the Church 
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Christ while in the schools. The average 
period during which the scholars attend 
Sunday school is not over ten years. 
Statistics of conversions indicate that 
not more than one-fifth become professed 
Christians after leaving the Sunday 
school. The report of 1901 indicates that 
the rate of conversion has about doubled 
in the Sunday schools over the average 
rate of fornier years, and this is attrib- 
uted largely to the general adoption of 
Decision Day. Many scholars in the 
Sunday school are at a period when di- 
rect and wise efforts to bring them to 
decision results in making them dis- 
ciples of Christ. But if the period 
passes without such effort, many of,them 
remain unconverted to the end of their 
lives. It is to be presumed that most 
of those who attend Sunday schvols ex- 
pect sometime to be Christians. If no 
definite effort is made to change that 
sometime into now, do not the churches 
neglect their greatest opportunity? The 
New York Sunday School Association 
proposes to put into its field an evan- 
gelist to devote himself to this work, 
and by the distribution of literature, the 
organization of classes of teachers and 
Christian workers and other means to 


seek a larger increase in the member-. 


ship of the churches. 


Archbishop Mignot of 
= anc aha in Toulouse, France, in an 

address to the bishops of 
his diocese recently delivered at the Cath- 
olic University of Toulouse, rejected the 
theology of Thomas Aquinas, and called 
for an inductive theology based on the 
facts made known by the study of the 
history of religion and dogma and higher 
criticism of the Scriptures. He accepts 
the evolutionary hypothesis and rejects 
the traditional theory of the atonement 
posited on the historicity of the story of 
the Fall. Archbishop Mignot was a wel- 
come visitor at the Vatican just before 
the recent appointment of the commis- 
sion on Scripture interpretation, and the 
knowing ones are drawing inferences 
therefrom. He is not the only French 
Catholic prelate who is thinking and 
speaking freely. 


The new Bishop of 
London, Winnington.In- 
gram, recently went 
down to East London, where he is much 
endeared to the people of his former 
diocese, and told them of his burdens 
in the larger sphere in which he now 
rules. Eighty letters a day to be an- 
swered ; 560 parishes to be cared for, 
etc. Looking at East London from the 
standpoint of his bishop’s palace at Ful- 
ham, he said that the poor section looked 
more attractive than ever. And why? 
Because of its ever throbbing life, be- 
cause of the warmth of the people's 
hearts, their abounding generosity and 
the splendid self-sacrifice of the clergy. 
In this the bishop speaks out what doubt- 
less is in the mind of many a prelate or 
parson who has left the smaller and 
lower charge for the larger and higher. 
Authority, revenue and social position 
never compensate the Christian worker 
who is truly spiritual for the contact with 
life, the human brotherhood and generos- 


The Joy of [linis- 
try to the Lowly 
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ity which the obscure and humble parish 
often furnishes, 


In the early pioneer days 


Multiplication 


of saa of a country sects multiply. 


of character which make men great ad- 
venturers and pioneers make them great 
sectarians. This thought is suggested 
now by the sagacious comments on Aus- 
tralian life written by Rey. J. C. Green- 
ough, the well-known English Baptist, 
for the Christian World, London, in which 
he calls attention to the babel of sects 
and sectaries to be found in Australia. 
There, as with us, there are large moye- 
ments of Christian unity among the older 
and more established denominations— 


movements making for solidification of © 


the various army corps of the Christian 
host. But on the outer fringes, as with 
us, there are the divisive spirits chiefly 
engaged in proselyting. Then, too, there, 
as here, the very necessities of home 
missionary expansion call for increased 
denominational esprit de corps, when 
practical aspects of the problem are 
faced, even though at the moment de- 
nominational leaders are freely acknowl- 
edging, looking at the matter from the 
theoretical standpoint, that Christian 
comity is desirable. Thus, in many an 
American small town dependent upon 


home missionary aid, it must be said, as — 


Dr. Greenough says of the Australian 
small centers, that “there are more pro- 
fessions of brotherhood on the lips than 
of corresponding feelings in the heart.”’ 


Itis prophetic of the future 
The Parliament that what poets have con- 
nee ceived of and sung about 
is beginning to be petitioned-for in legis- 
latures and discussed in the newspapers. 
The conception of the organic unity of 
the race is taking root. The successful 
working of large federations of states 
like the United States, the German em- 
pire and the Australian commonwealth 
is inevitably suggesting the co-ordination 
of nations. The legislature of Massa- 
chusetts now has before it a petition 
which none of its most optimistic admir- 
ers expect to take the form of law to- 
morrow. 
value. It points to increasing social 
sensitiveness, a drawing together of men, 
a breaking down of old conceptions of 
exclusive national patriotism and the in- 
coming of new conceptions of world pa- 
triotism. The petitioners, among whom 
are not a few well-known Congregational 
clergymen and laymen in Boston and 
vicinity, petition the legislature for a 
world legislature, for such action by Con- 
gress and the President of the United 
States as will result in the United States 
summoning the nations together to form 
a world federation, expressing its will 
through world legislation, binding peo- 
ples to obedience to common laws, en- 
forcing principles of justice on all conti- 
nents and among all the islands of the 


seas. Visionary, it will besaid, Stranger — 


things have happened, 


Latin-America, — 
assembled at the City of Mexico in’ re 


cent conference, has gone much 
in this direction than any one would have 
dared predict three months ago. 


But as testimony it has its 


The same positive attributes — 


‘ 


\ 
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Much sooner than usual, 
after an important histori- 
cal event, the inner history 
of the Spanish-American war and the 
relations of European Powers to it bids 
fair to be revealed. And this for various 
reasons, notably because the Powers of 
Europe are eager to be proved to have 
been our aforetime and constant friends, 
and especially just now because Great 
Britain and Germany are somewhat 
estranged, and anything that the one 
may do to reveal the other as hostile to 
us, is counted as a fair stroke in the 
strife. We have yet to see any evidence 
produced by the German government 
which shows that the British ambassador 
in Washington, Sir Julian Pauncefote, or 
the nation he represented, was other 
than friendly or honest with us during 
the critical days preceding the opening of 
the war. Sir Julian Pauncefote does 
seem to have acted at the suggestion of 
the Austrian minister in formally leading 


Who Was Our 
Best Friend 


‘in an effort to formulate a joint note from 


the Powers to the United States, so late as 
April 15, 1898, in which they were to 
declare that in view of concessions made 
by Spain, April 10, the Powers deemed our 
intervention in Cuba not justifiable. But 
proof that Sir Julian took the initiative 
in this, or that he considered it as likely 
to be indorsed by his government, or 
that he personally approved of the new 
attempt to interfere with our course 
as a nation, we do not find. There is 
too much collateral testimony, oral and 
written, respecting the relative attitudes 
of Britons and Germans during the first 
stages of the war with Spain to make it 
seem probable that a full disclosure of 
official documents now would show Great 
Britain to have been playing us false and 
Germany to have been our best friend. 


The Anglo-Japanese treaty 


Briti 
sh Politics has drawn the attention of 


_ the electors from the South African fight, 


and with good results, for in lieu of larger 
and newer issues there was danger of 
morbidity in point of view in facing the 
process of attrition. Army estimates 
laid before the House of Commons last 
week indicate that the Ministry is reduc- 
ing the fighting force and the expense of 
the army, and looks forward to material 
reductions in the near future. The Boer 
delegates have left The Hague, possibly 
for the United States. Lord Rosebery’s 
speech at Liverpool last week puts him 
farther than ever away from the Liberals 
who still believe in Irish home rule, and 
from those of them who are pro-Boers. 
He is still a critic of the Ministry for its 
management of the South African war, 
and he would go farther than Lord Salis- 
bury in making concessions to the Boers. 
But each speech he makes defines his 
position more clearly as virtually Liberal 
Unionist rather than as Liberal, as that 
word was interpreted ten years ago. He 
is bold in denouncing Irish home rule, 
and in pleading for elimination of that 
issue from English party politics ; but on 
other issues he is adroit or vague, and 
distinctly opportunist. Mr. Chamberlain, 
on the contrary, is boldly outspoken in 
defense of the national course in South 
Africa, and generous in his praise of the 
colonies for their support, moral and 
military; and by his respect for American 
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and colonial opinion and his contempt 
for European opinion does much, of 
course, to increase the racial and im- 
perial spirit, which he, better than any 
other Pnglishman of the time, knows best 
how to stimulate by words and acts as 
colonial secretary.. 


Prince Henry, brother 
of the German em- 
peror, sailed from Bremerhaven on the 
15th, a passenger on the great vessel, the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm, which will race for 
New York in an effort to make a record 
passage. United States Consul Diederich 
of Bremen, in a parting salutation to the 
prince, described his visit as the natural 
expression of friendly relations between 
a Dreibund created by heaven, namely, 
one including the United States, Great 
Britain and Germany. He claimed that 
the three great nations of the Germanic 
peoples should be united in close ties of 
friendship for the advancement of peace 
and civilization. This is a sentiment 
which every American of Teutonic stock 
would echo, and unquestionably Prirce 
Henry’s visit will tend to hasten such a 
Dreibund, if it does not already exist. 
In opposition to Slavic ambitions such a 
D?eibund may be necessary. But as re- 
spects industrial and commercial rivalry 
there are no other three Powers which bid 
fair to be such strenuous rivals during 
the next decade or two, and it will be 
well for the world if in that strife com- 
mon racial and religious ideals are not 
forgotten. 


Prince Henry Sails 


Prince Henry will have 
The Reception in from the American peo- 
Store for Him S 

ple a most cordial recep- 
tion. He very wisely will not differen- 
tiate between German-Americans and 
other Americans in any of bis acts or 
words. There will be no effort on his 
part to stir the embers of latent fires. 
Sufficient for the hour will be his recog- 
nition that thousands of Germans have 
found a home here which suits them bet- 
ter than the Fatherland, and a country 
to which they are intensely loyal. Of 
course he and his sovereign each know 
full well what Germany has lost to the 
United States in sturdy men aud virtuous 
women with a pioneer spirit. But it is 
both useless and bad form to mourn about 
it now. Transplanted to this country, 
the German makes for conservatism, 
thrift and domestic joys in the commu- 
nity. He furnishes admirable soldiers to 
the state in time of war. He votes for 
honest money when the Yankee often 
loses his bearings, political and moral. 
He stubbornly stands out against legis- 
lation which interferes with customs and 
habits that he believes are beyond the 
realm of state control. He is content to 
acquire a competency by slow but sure 
methods, and is not given to speculation 
or to exploitation of the public for per- 
sonal profit. Hesupports liberal schemes 
of public education. He gives gener- 
ously to endowment of schools of art 
and music, and patronizes freely those 
social agencies which minister to the 
esthetic enrichment of American life. 
Because he is this sort of a citizen he has 
come to have an influential place in the 
life of the nation. Prince Henry will be 
wise if he studies the influence on the 
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German of his American environment, 
for he has received much as well as given 
much. 


In its broader aspects 
“Japanese this epoch-marking 

treaty is dealt with in 
another column. The treaty was signed 
Jan. 30 in London, and was made public 
on the 11th inst., coming as a decided sur- 
prise to Russia and France, but probably 
anticipated by the diplomats of the 
United States and Germany. Its pre- 
amble declares that the motive for the 
alliance is “solely a desire to maintain 
the status quo and general peace in the 
extreme East, and ... especially... 
the independence and territorial integ- 
rity of China and Korea, and in securing 
equal opportunities in those countries 
for the commerce and industry of all na- 
tions.”” The contracting parties deny 
any aggressive tendencies. They simply 
intend to conserve national interests, 
Great Britain mainly in China, Japan 
in Korea, and agree to act only when 
their respective interests are “ threatened, 
either by the aggressive action of any 
other Power, or by disturbances arising 
in China or Korea necessitating the in- 
tervention of either of the contracting 
parties for the protection of the lives and 
property of its subjects.” They alsoagree 
that if either Power, in defense of its re- 
spective interests, becomes involved ina 
war with another Power, the other con- 
tracting party will maintain strict neu- 
trality and use its best efforts to prevent 
other Powers from joining in hostilities 
against its ally. That is, if Japan and 
Russia grapple, Great Britain is pledged 
to neutrality and to efforts to prevent 
France coming to Russia’s aid. But if 
other Powers should join in hostilities 
against one of the contracting parties, 
then the other contracting party will 
come to its assistance and will ‘conduct 
war in common and make peace in mu- 
tual agreement withit.”’ That is, if Rus- 
sia and Japan, or Russia and Great Brit- 
ain, are not allowed to fight out their is- 
sues alone, but are the occasion of a gen- 
eral combat, then Great Britain and 
Japan must be reckoned on as partners. 
The agreement takes effect immediately, 
remains in force five years and is bind- 
ing for a year after either party de- 
nounces it, ; 


The Anglo 
Treaty 


The signing of this com- 
pact, and especially its 
bold publication without any preliminary 
warning of the British public even, 
deeply stirred higher circles of statecraft 
and the populaces of Europe, America 
and Asia. Its proof of the vigor and re- 
source of the British Ministry, when 
dealing at the same time with the diffi- 
cult South African problem, instantly 
toned up British opinion and self-respect 
and extorted praise in the main from the 
British press, irrespective of party, due 
emphasis, of course, being placed by all on 
the radical innovation in British policy 
and the momentous consequences in- 
volved. The news had a sobering effect 
in Berlin, where the treaty’s anti Rus- 
sian aim gave popular satisfaction, and 
where the proof of the resources of Brit- 
ish diplomacy was not unnoticed by those 
who have deprecated the recent and 
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still present popular German animosity 
toward Great Britain. The French For- 
eign Office seems to have been in dense 
ignorance of what was pending, and the 
French press realize that if this be a fact 
it is proof positive that France, which 
formerly was consulted on all great in- 
ternational issues, has to a degree be- 
come a negligible quantity. At Wash- 
ington there is satisfaction that there has 
been a declaration in so positive and pub- 
lic a way of a policy which serves warn- 
ing on St. Petersburg that she is not to 
be allowed to absorb Manchuria or China, 
either politically or industrially. In Pe- 
king there has been a stiffening of the 
will of the Chinese government against 
the Russian demands and much openly 
declared gratification at the restoration 
-of British prestige where once it was so 
powerful. In the cities of Japan there 
has been jubilation that Great Britain 
has so unmistakably recognized the pres- 
ent and potential power and high ideals 
-of Japan, and has admitted her parity of 
standing as a Power worthy to be se- 
lected as an ally. British aid in several 
pending Japanese financial schemes of 
large dimensions will soon follow doubt- 
less, and the very fact of a British al- 
liance having been perfected will at once 
better the outlook for all Japan’s inter- 
nal and foreign affairs. At St. Peters- 
burg the semi official utterances on the 
treaty indicate that the Russian policy is 
to take it publicly at its face value as a 
measure making for peace and indus- 
trial and commercial stability throughout 
eastern Asia, ends which Russia reiter- 
ates she haseverinmind. But, of course, 
Russia realizes, as all who see beneath 
the surface do, that while cast in forms 
which leave each contracting party free 
handed to fight its own battle, and only 
‘sure of its ally when assailed by more 
than one foe, the treaty is really a warn- 
ing that neither Great Britain nor Japan 
will see the interests of the other suffer 
vital injury at the hands of Russian 
diplomacy or Russian military power. 


Lord Dufferin and Aya, 
Frederick Temple Hamil- 
ton-Temple-Black wood, 
born June, 1826, of north of Ireland Prot- 
estant stock, died last week, and with 
his departure goes out a life singularly 
useful to humanity and especially to the 
British empire; for no one of her diplo- 
mats of the last century and this ever 
served the realm in so many honorable 
and trying posts or with such unvary- 
ing success. From the time he was at- 
tached to Earl Russell’s special mission 
in Vienna in 1855 down to his mission 
as ambassador to France, 1891-96, he had 
loyally served the crown. Syria, Russia, 
‘Turkey, Egypt, Canada, India, Italy and 
France had all been the scene of his 
delicate handling of administrative prob- 
lems. As an author he had been some- 
what prolific; as a speech-maker he was 
expert. Since his retirement from active 
service he has been honored in all ways 
Save with adequate pension. Had Great 
Britain been more generous in this re- 
spect he might have been saved from 
speculative ventures damaging to his for- 
tune, and—to some extent—to his repu- 
tation for good sense and discernment. 
The sudden death of Prof. J. B. Thayer 


‘Notable Men 
who Have Died 
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of the Harvard Law School, born in 
Haverhill, Mass., 1831, takes from the 
ranks of American writers on law and 
teachers of young lawyers one of the 
finest representatives of those noble call- 
ings. In private life a splendid type of 
New England character and culture, he 
brought to all his work a finely disciplined 
mind and a choice soul. 


Ransom money to the amount 
sell sect of over $70,000 has been paid 

to the captors of Miss Stone 
and Madame Tsilka by the party sent 
out to effect the transfer, consisting of 
W. W. Peet, treasurer of the Western 
Turkey Mission of the American Board, 
Constantinople, Rev. J. H. House of Sa- 
lonica, and the chief dragoman of the 
United States legation, Constantinople. 
Just when and where the transfer of the 
funds was made and where and when 
Miss Stone will be released is not clear 
as we go to press. Apparently the cap- 
tors refused absolutely to imperil their 
own lives by a transfer of ransom and 
the captured women at the same time. 
Faith in the missionaries they doubtless 
had, but not faith in the people about 
them. So their word had to be taken, 
and time given them to get away with 
their ransom money before Miss Stone 
and her companion, with her new-born 
child, were given over to the rescue party. 
Accounts differ as to the length of time 
which was to intervene between the pay- 
ment of the ransom-and the transfer. 
Some reports make it two days, some ten 
days. In case it was the former, the 
captors of Miss Stone have added lying 
to robbery, and robbery of money to theft 
of persons. In case it was the latter, 
developments cannot be expected until 
some time after we go to press. 


To Condemn or to Save 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting has not 
for a long time drawn so large an au- 
dience as that which crowded Pilgrim 
Hall last week on Monday. The at- 
traction was a promised address by Presi- 


dent Pritchett of the Massachusetts In- 


stitute of Technology on The Student 
Problem in the Great Cities. He spoke 
of it from experience, with sympathy for 
students, with a high moral purpose, 
which brought forth applause. But it 
was not this subject which packed Pil- 
grim Hall. It was the expectation that 
resolutions which had been presented 
would be discussed and passed, condemn- 
ing the president and some students of 
the institute for having had beer at a 
recent gathering. Such resolutions had 
been promptly and unanimously passed 
by other ministerial assemblies, without 
inviting the presence of any of those 
condemned, Dr. Pritchett had cordially 
responded to an invitation from the Con- 
gregational ministers to set before them 
his position. 

We have already expressed our opinion 
concerning the introduction of beer drink- 
ing into educational institutions in this 
country. We have good reason to believe 
that our opinion represents the prevailing 
conviction of the people. They do not 
approve of having beer drinking habits 
of German schools sanctioned by those 


who have charge of American institu- 
tions of learning. Parents do not wish 
to have the children they send to college 
encouraged to drink beer or wine by 
those to whose care they commit them. 
That judgment has been so plainly ex- 
pressed that this incident, which oceurred 
only once at a gathering of some students 
in one of the buildings controlled by the 
institute, and which has been much mis- 
represented, is not likely to oceur again. 
Whatever Dr. Pritchett’s opinion is on 
this matter, we have no doubt of his de- 
sire and purpose to promote the best 
welfare of his students, and that he will 
respect the wishes of those who send 
them to him. 

But does this incident indicate the 
limit of the interest of the ministers and 
churches in the students away from 
home pursuing their studies in the great 
city? The temptations which beset them 
are many. The young men of the Tech. 
are peculiarly exposed to them. Their 
work is unusually exacting. They are 
without common dormitories, and many 
of them are scattered in lodging-rooms 
throughout the city. They have none 
of the amenities of home life, little class 
feeling or association. The temptations 
which beset young men in conditions 
of high mental tension, with exhausting 
tasks and living lives to a large extent 
solitary, are much greater with the Tech- 
nology students than with those of Har- 
vard or Boston University. 

How far are the churches interested in 
this problem of the students of the city ? 
We do not remember that the question 
ever before was discussed in any of the 
Ministers’ Meet ogs or in any of the local 
conferences of tne churches. Now that 
this solitary instance of the beer drink- 
ing has been condemned, is the expres- 
sion of interest ended? We know that 
President Pritchett in his brief adminis- 
tration thus far has come into as close 
personal relations with his students as 
his duties allow, and that he and his wife 
have won their enthusiastic regard. We 
know, too, that some individual churches 
are doing what they can for the students 
and with encouraging results. The out- 
spoken position of Rey. W. A. Knight 
in his sermon at Berkeley Temple last 
Sunday, expressing his sympathy with 
President Pritchett and confidence in his 
administration, is, as we know, shared 
by the other Congregational pastors in 
that section of the city. We think it 
remarkable that so eager an interest 
has been shown by the ministers of the 
different denominations in condemning 
one objectionable thing and compara- 
tively so little desire to co-operate with 
President Pritchett in his efforts to pro- 
mote the higher life of the students. It 
is cause for satisfaction that after full 
discussion last Monday the Congrega- 
tional ministers declined to pass any reso- 
lutions on the subject. 

The former Ministers’ Meeting was at- 
tended by a number of Technology stu- 
dents, and as the discussion went on one 


of them remarked to another, ian ‘ 
” 


ministers are talking through their 
Whether that was true or not, it was evi- 


dently the opinion of those who were be- 
ing talked about that those most confi- 


dent in their verdict of condemnation 
had not entered thoughtfully and sympa- 
thetically into the problems of the stu- 
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dents in the cities. Some pastors know 
the’ conditions under which these stu- 
dents live—know that no work is more 
important and rewarding than to bring 
into pure social and family associations 
these ambitious, bright young men and 
women away from their own homes, get- 
ting ready, let us hope, to establish wor- 
thy homes of theirown. We are glad to 
‘say that such ministers are doing their 
best for these young people. The help 
they most need cannot be given by Chris- 
tian Associations nor by clubs. The 
greatest opportunity is that of churches 
which represent Christian homes. If 
there is any more pressing or difficult 
missionary problem before them we do 
not know what it is. ; 

The business of condemning the world 
is interesting. Any well-advertised oc- 
casion for doing it officially will draw a 
crowd. It is inspiring, also. To pro- 
nounce by vote in a public meeting 
against an act which the moral sense of 
the Christian public disapproves gives 
to the whole body of judges an uplifting 
consciousness of-being on the side of 
righteousness and giving evidence of the 
excellence of their righteous judgment. 
It is necessary, too, that the churches 
should stand firmly for the right and 
condemn the wrong. But is this the 
greatest thing they can do? The gospel 
emphatically declares that this was not 
Christ’s mission. “For God sent not 
his son into the world to condemn 
the world.” That was only an incident 
in his mission. He was sent ‘“‘that the 
world might be saved through him.” 
That is the mission of his church. No 
part of it is more inviting than to get 
into intellectual, sympathetic relations 
with the thousands of young men and 
women who come, the large majority of 
them from country homes, to join the 
educational institutions of our great cit- 
1es. 


The Anglo-Japanese Compact 


Any alliance between Great Britain 
and another Power so definite in its pro- 
visions as the one signed and published 


‘in detail (save in Russia) throughout the 


civilized world last week would have 


- been an event of peculiar significance, 


in yiew of Great Britain’s long main- 
tained deliberate isolation, and her re- 
fusal to enter into formal alliance with 
other Powers. But when the innovation 
weds the Occident and the Orient, the 
Caucasian and the Mongolian, the Chris- 
tian and the non-Christian, the maritime 
power of the Atlantic and the maritime 
power of the Pacific, then the compact 
is one of rare import, and, in our opinion, 
the most striking, far-reaching event of 


the new century thus far. 


Being an alliance for defense, not of- 
fense, conserving as it does the national 
integrity of China and Korea, having 
for its real if not nominal aim the check- 
ing of Russian ambition and the estab- 
lishment of freedom of trade and freedom 
of intercourse between the Asiatic and 


- the European and American through- 


out eastern central Asia, the Christian 
Church, in its Roman and Protestant 


branches, cannot but haye especial in- 


ss oe tee 


terest in the startling event. Russia, 
France and Germany will hesitate long 
before venturing to face in combat the 
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navies of Great Britain and Japan and 
the splendidly disciplined Japanese army. 
Conservation of Chinese national integ- 
rity, English financial aid in building 
up Chinese industries and commerce, and 
Japanese aid in reforming the Chinese 
military, naval and educational systems 
will all tend to make the position of the 
foreigner in the empire more safe than 
hitherto, and what this means to the 
Roman and Protestant missionaries and 
their plans for Christian conquest of 
China is so obvious that it needs no in- 
terpretation by us. 

That the compact has the hearty ap- 
proval of our Department of State we 
doubt not, although for reasons that are 
easily understood that approval is not a 
matter of official record. Secretary Hay, 
with the approval of Presidents McKinley 
and Roosevelt, has from the first stood 
for a policy calculated to maintain China 
intact, to keep her ports and rivers open 
to the trade of all nations, and quietly 
and persistently to defeat any schemes, 
whether Russian or German, for partition 
of territory and exclusive trade privileges, 
and it is along these lines that Minister 
Conger is now working successfully in 
co-operation with the British and Japa- 
nese ministers in Peking. 

As those who believe more in the type 
of Occidental civilization fur which Great 
Britain stands than in that type which 
Russia brings, as those who admire much 
the thoroughness and facility with which 
Japan has grafted on to her national life 
the ideals of western Europe and Amer- 
ica, we cannot but rejoice that British 
prestige once more is what it used to be 
in Peking, and that Great Britain and 
Japan, with the United States in the 
background, now stand ready to challenge 
any coalition with Russia as chief part- 
ner. Our only regret,is that Great 
Britain did not see the wisdom of her 
present course years ago, and did not 
come to the aid of Japan after the Chinese 
War, when Russia, Germany and France 
deprived the victor of the fruits of her 
victory. But in those days The Spectator 
was arguing that it would never do fora 
Caucasian power to combine with a Mon- 
golian power against other Caucasian 
powers. Now, apparently, it is seen by 
British statesmen that there are some 
things more fundamental than race dif- 
ferences, namely, freedom of trade, free- 
dom to follow the dictates of conscience, 
freedom to worship God, and represent- 
ative government to a greater or less 
degree. 

We are aware of the gravity of the 
issue involved in this choice of allies by 
Great Britain, and of much that may be 
said in favor of Russia and against Japan, 
and in favor of the United States remain- 
ing neutral in the conflict at arms which 
may come some day. But, for better or 
worse, the choice has been made, and the 
history of the world from this time on will 
never be the same as it would have been 
had a different choice been made, 


The Home Missionary for February falls 
into line with the American Missionary and 
again becomes a monthly. Each of the three 
larger Congregational benevolent societies 
now issues a monthly magazine, while Con- 
gregational Work as a monthly paper rep- 
resents them all. The plan of one joint maga- 
zine as supplemental to them or a substitute 
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for them had not been realized up to the hour 
of going to press. 


Business Men and the Kingdom 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Boston City Missionary Society a pleasant 
exchange of felicitation served to illus- 
trate the nature and the extent of volun- 
teer Christian service rendered by many 
business men. It happened that the pres- 
ident of the society, Mr. Richard H. 
Stearns, and its treasurer, Mr. Samuel F. 
Wilkins, were rounding out, the former 
thirty years, and the latter twenty-five 
years of official relationship to the society. 
With characteristic thoughtfulness Mr. 
Waldron saw to it that the proper words 
of recognition should be spoken; and Mr. 
S. B. Capen, for his associates upon the: 
board of managers, voiced their apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Stearns’s long and faithful 
labors; while Dr. Plumb spoke well-- 
chosen-words of Mr. Wilkins, who has 
performed the important duties of treas-- 
urer without remuneration—a service, in 
Dr. Plumb’s estimation, equivalent to a. 
money gift of not less than $15,000. Both: 
officials still retain their positions, andi 
it is to be hoped that for many years the 
society will have the benefit of their 
services. 

We are accustomed to look to business: 
men to furnish the main sinews of war 
in our Christian undertakings, but we- 
recognize too infrequently what is hardly 
less valuable than their financial gifts— 
their willingness to devote much time 
and thought to the practical administra- 
tion.of missionary and philanthropic en- 
terprises. We know men all over this 
country, in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco and many other 
cities, engrossed in their own business 
affairs, who nevertheless accept cheer- 
fully many appointments that involve: 
tedious hours of committee work, and 
that in otber ways make serious in- 
roads upon their too scanty time for leis- 
ure and recreation. We know of one 
man who has deliberately decided to give. 
one-fourth of his time to such labors. 
Others, without definitely specifying to: 
themselves the amount, yield no small 
portion of almost every working day to- 
the demands of the church, the school, 
the city and the state upon them. They 
do it without any thought of personal 
reward, and often, instead of merited 
gratitude and appreciation, they receive 
criticism and blame. 

We hail it as one of the encouraging 
signs of the times that, even in this com- 
mercial age, so many business men are 
willing to utilize their executive and ad- 
ministrative giftsin this way. We think, 
too, that the number of men is increasing 
who are disposed to retire from business. 
before they are old, with a view to ren- 
dering larger service in the kingdom of 
God. Said a man not yet forty-five years 
of age to us not long ago, “My wife and 
I have decided that, as we have now the 
assurance of a comfortable living, it is. 
better for me to devote my time to the 
service of a social settlement in which I 
am interested than to go on year after 
year adding to my fortune.” Why should 
not. this attitude become still more gen- 
eral, when a man has acquired all that 
he needs or that his children will be 
likely to need? Why should he not de-~ 
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vote his later years to some of the many 
forms of philanthropy and Christian serv- 
ice which need so much the energy and 
zeal that business men possess ? 
Certainly nothing can be more reward- 
ing to a man personally. To give all 
one’s time, or even a large fraction of it, 
to further interests which are transform- 
ing this world into the kingdom of God 
is as noble an occupation as the vocation 
of the minister, or the missionary, or the 
Christian scholar. We believe that in 
the next twenty years we shall see in 
this country a greater sensitiveness on 
the part of business men generally to 
their Christian obligations, and a readier 
response to the call for active service. 


God the Permanent Factor of 
Life 


The passing of the world is a matter 
of every man’s experience., Friends have 
died, conditions of living have changed, 
bodily powers have waxed or waned. 
The world today is not the world we 
knew ten years ago. There are buried 
hopes and aspirations. There are new 
fashions, thoughts and purposes, which 
meet us as a man meets travelers face 
to face upon his journey and then pass 
by. 

The world goes by in ceaseless, pic- 
turesque procession; but so also goes 
the lust of it. Desire shall fai]. At last 
we weary of the show. We tire of the 
excitements of our life. The zest of 
pleasure dies. It seemed incredible that 
we should change, except to grow in 
strength, but we awake to find that we 
are growing old, which is the shadow of 
death upon all merely worldly pleasures. 
There is no permanence in any condition 
or relation of our advancing or declining 
life. It comes up like a flower, but un- 
less it takes hold on some enduring force 
outside itself it dies like a flower, to 
make room for other lives as fleeting as 
itself. 

Behind all this changing beauty and 
despair of the great worldly show is ‘the 
undying permanence of God. As the 
mountain changes to the eye as we draw 
nearer, so we have differing views of God, 
but in his love, his care, his purpose, he 
is the permanent factor in our lives, the 
one with whom we have to do. In the 
Psalm he is the unescapable one, from 
whom there is no refuge in darkness or 
the depths. To John he is the abiding 
presence, when the world and the desire 
of itgo by. To Paul heis the great plan- 
ner and completer of salvation, by whom 
all things work together for good, from 
whom no trialor distress can separate, to 
whom the way of conflict and temptation 
leads as to a settled home. 

Sooner or later every soul comes to 
this consciousness of standing face to 
face with the everlasting Judge and Fa- 
ther of mankind. His presence is the 
one reality. We meet him at every turn- 
ing of our way. The true mission of our 
Lord was to reveal him in the loving 
holiness of his character. The true pur- 
pose of the call to repentance is to induce 
men to put themselves into permanent 
relations of sonship with him. Sooner or 
later we shall lose the absorbing interests 
of our present worldliness. To identify 
ourselves with its passing show is to 
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share its evanescence. To identify our- 
selves with the will of God is to become 
a sharer in his permanence. He who 
meets usatevery turn, who cannot long be 
forgotten, who can never be escaped, may 
become our joy and hope. For the world 
passeth away and the lust the reof: but he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for- 
ever. 


In Brief 


Boston’s Public Library is to receive 
$500,000 from the estate of Robert C. Bill- 
ings, whose residuary estate has proved 
much larger than was expected. It will be 
used for the purchase of books. 


We shall be glad to receive soon information 
as to successful musical features in connec- 
tion with Easter services. Programs and 
suggestions from other years will be welcome, 
as well as projects for the coming Easter. 
We hope to print early in March a page of 
seasonable hints to pastors and choir leaders. 


Just at the close of the meetings held during 
the Week of Prayer, the chapel at Berea 
College was burned to the ground. The fire 
started while the students were all in class, 
and was beyond control before discovered. 
A new chapel will probably not be built for 
some time as other new buildings are needed. 
A summer auditorium of rough boards has 
been repaired and will be used temporarily. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in an address at 
Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J., at the 
formal opening of a building given by him to 
that fine scientific schoo), said that he thought 
that his own tomb should be inscribed, “‘ Here 
lies a man who knew how to get around him 
men much cleverer than himself.”’ That isa 
a great art and implies self-knowledge and 
knowledge of others. It suggests the New 


- Testament teaching that he who humbleth 


himself will rise much higher than he who is 
puffed up. 


The sudden death at his home in Narberth, 
a suburb of Philadelphia, last Sunday, of 
George C. Needham, removes a widely-known 
evangelist who has been heard all over this 
country and in Great Britain, Japan, China 
and Ireland. He was a sturdy, warm-hearted 
Irishman of deep devotional spirit and of ef- 
fective powers of speech. Hegaveupaprom- 
ising business career to carry on evangelistic 
labors. He was an intimate friend of D. L. 
Moody and often appeared on the Northfield 
platform. 


Shrinkage in the number of theological stu- 
dents seems to be general. It is seen in this 
country in all the better known Protestant 
sects. It is seen in Scotland among the Pres- 
byterians, and recent statistics from Germany 
show a striking falling off in the number of 
Lutheran students of divinity, there being 
twenty per cent. less now than five years ago. 
Of seventeen Protestant theological faculties, 
only three show an increase of students— 
Tiibingen, Kénigsberg and Bonn. Berlin, 
where Harnack teaches, which in 1897 had 
376 students, now has only 287. 


Mr. Stakhovitch, leader of the nobility of 
the Russian province of Orel, bas just been 
re-elected to the post of Leader of the Nobil- 
ity of his province by a vote of 356 to 83, and 
this despite the fact that he has been hounded 
for the past year by the highest officials of the 
Orthodox Greek Church because of a daring 
speech in favor of toleration and freedom of 
conscience soon after the excommunication 
of Tolstoi. Apparently the nobility of Rus- 
sia are daring to think for themselves on the 
matter of religion, and are brave enough to 
stand back of a champion when he emerges. 


t 


A special cable to us from London brings 
the news Tuesday morning of the death in his 
eighty sixth year of the beloved and honored 
Newman Hall. For the previous fortnight he 
had been at the point of death. As founder 
of Christ Church, London, as chairman of the 
Congregational Union, as author of the widely 
read pamphlets like Come to Jesus, as 
preacher and evangelist, Newman Hall in the 
days of his prime—and his prime lasted long 
—exerted an influence which few men of his 
generation attained. We shall refer to bis 
career more in detail next week. 


The exhibition of boorishness made by 
Representative Wheeler .of Kentucky last 
week, in which he abused Secretary of State 
Hay, the German Prince Henry and others, 
can be endured here at home, where we know 
that the class he represents is dying out. 
But speeches of that sort made by certain 
United States ministers and consuls of the 
type of Mr. Wheeler when at their posts, who 
have thought it necessary to show the supe- 
riority of their country by loud mouthed vili- 
fication of other nations, have given us a 
reputation unlike that of any other people, 
and not at all to our credit. 


- 


The problem of Sunday golf is one that is 
worrying not a few of our clergy and laity, 
especially those in churches in the suburbs of 
large cities. We heard a minister not long 
since speak of this and other forms of Sunday 
diversion as the only thing to mar what 
would otherwise be a very hopeful local 
church outlook. The issue came before the 
Country Club of Springfield, Mass., recently, 
when new by-laws were being adopted, and 
an effort was made by some of the members 
to reject a by-law forbidding Sunday golf 
playing on the club’s grounds. The result of 
the ballot is encouraging. Sixteen voted for 
Sunday golf, 114 against. May many other 
golf clubs take the same stand! 


The choice of Prof. James H. Ropes to be 
the successor of Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft as prin- 
cipal of Phillips Andover Academy is in all 
respects admirable. Andover has been the 
home of Professor Ropesin his childhood and 
youth. He graduated from the academy and 
the theological seminary there, taking his 
academic degree at Harvard. After extended 
study abroad he returned to Harvard, where 
he is associate professor of New Testament 
exegesis in the Divinity School. Last year he 
was ordained as a Congregational minister. 
He has been for several years a member of the 
board of trustees of the academy, understands 
its condition and opportunities, and is fitted 
both for the teaching and administrative mek 
of the school. 


Two Prize Offers 


Wishing to develop and enlarge its Chil- 
dren’s Department, The Oongregationalist 
offers a prize of $25 for the best short juve- 
nile story, 1,000 to 1,600 words, suited to chil- 
dren between eight and twelve years of age; 
and a second prize of $10 for the next b-st 
story. The contest will be open until May 1, 
1902. We shall reserve the right to publish, 
at regular rates, any manuscripts submitted. 
Address, Prize Story, Children’s Department, 
The Congregationalist, Boston. 

For the best original humorous story, not 
exceeding 200 words, sent in before April 1, 
we offer as a prize either of these publica- 
tions or any other of equal price: Penelope’s 
Irish Experiences, Kate Douglas Wiggin; 
John Forsyth’s Aunts, Eliza Orne White; 
Moriah’s Mourning, Ruth McEnery Stuart; 
The Fireside Sphinx, Agnes Repplier. We 
reserve the right to use, at regular rates and 
without signature, any that seem desirable. 
Address, Risibles, The Congregationalist. 
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Wireless Telegraphy and How It Works 


Professor Dolbear is an eminent member 
of the faculty of Tufts College, and has long 
been recognized as an authority on physical 
science. His article on the scientific bequest 
of the nineteenth to the twentieth century, 
published in our issue of Nov. 10, 1900, was 
widely copied in this country and England. 


A current of electricity will keep to 
the wire or other conductor provided for 
it, and this is the basis for the telegraph, 
which for nearly sixty years has been of 
such commercial importance. Generally 
the earth has been made a part of the 
conducting circuit, and it has been held 
that a continuous conductor was essen- 
tial for the doing of any electrical work. 
The so-called circuit meant a continuous 
conductor provided with a source of elec- 
tricity in it, which might be a galvanic 
battery, a dynamo or any other generator. 

When the earth was made a part of 
this circuit it was early found out that 
the current spread in a surprising way 
in every direction, but it ultimately ar- 
rived, by very circuitous routes, to the 
further terminal in theeartb. This fact 
was made the basis for telegraphing 
across a river without carrying a wire 
across, by stretching a wire along one 
bank and letting its ends dip into the 
river. If a battery and telegraph key 
were provided, the current of electricity 
could at will be sent into the river, where 
it at once spread through the whole 
water between the ends of the wire. A 
similar wire on the opposite bauk, with 
its ends dipping into the water and hay- 
ing a galyanometer or a telephone in- 
cluded in that circuit, will have a part 
of the current go through it, and signals 
may thus be sent from the first to the 
second circuit. Such a method has been 
employed in England, where the distance 
between the two circuits was two or 
three miles. In one sense this may be 
ealled wireless telegraphy, because no 
wire is provided between the two places, 
but more wire is needed for the method 
than would be needed if directly con- 
nected. For that reason it can hardly 
be considered a wireless method. 

The system of wireless telegraphy about 
which we have lately heard so much is 
radically different from the one just de- 
scribed. In place of the battery circuit, 
having both ends in the earth, there is 
provided what is called an induction coil, 
or transformer, having two coils of wire 
concentric with each other and insulated 
from each other as perfectly as possible. 


‘For the inner coil there is provided a 


galvanic battery and telegraph key, which 
opens and closes that circuit as in the 
ordinary telegraph. The outer coil is 
made of fine wire, and a great number of 
turns of it. 

When the circuit through the first, or 
primary, coil is closed or opened, there 
is induced in the secondary coil a vig- 
orous rush of electrical current, which 
may show itself as a snapping spark be- 
tween the ends of its wire. Let now 
these ends be carried, one to the ground, 
the other free in the air. Every change 
in the primary circuit will discharge into 
the earth, and into the airfrom the sec- 
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ondary circuit. That discharged into the 
earth is distributed in every direction in 
it; that discharged into the air is at 
once transformed into ether waves, very 
much as the snapping of a whip sets up 
air waves of sound, and, like them, are 
distributed through space. 

These spark discharges are known to 
be vibratory and may be made to take 
place millions of times a second. These 
waves in the ether travel in it with the 
speed of light, 186,000 miles in a second, 
and most bodies are as transparent to 
them as glass is to light. Walls of wood 
or stone offer no more hindrance to their 
passage than they do to the action of a 
magnet upon a piece of iron, Here, then, 
is a method of setting up electrical dis- 
turbances in space, distributing the en- 
ergy in every direction like light from a 
spark; and the amount of energy depends 
upon how much electrical energy can be 
got into the wire that ends in the air. 

With the large coils made nowadays it 
is possible to discharge a horse power in 
this way. Now ether waves suffer but 
little from friction and the distance to 
which they will go is well-nigh limitless. 
Once started in free space they travel on 
andon. To the moon, to Mars, to Sirius, 
and the North Star. The distance to the 
latter is so great that its light requires 
forty-seven years to reach us, but these 
waves we set up are of the same nature 
as light and travel with the same speed. 
Here, then, we possess a means for sig- 
naling applicable to the whole visible 
universe, and limited only by the delicacy 
of the apparatus suitable for receiving 
the signals. 

What have we for receivers for these 
ether waves? There is first needed a 
conductor connecting the earth and its 
overhead space, so the electrical currents 
in the earth and the ether waves in space 
may together react upon it; indeed, a 
vertical wire with its lower end thrust 
into the earthis the condition. Thesurg- 
ing waves in the ether that pass it pro- 
duce electric currents down and up it, as 
many such as there are waves per second 
from the induction coil. All that is 
needed now is some device that can be 
mechanically affected by such vibratory 
currents. 

At first a static telephone was em- 
ployed, and this is serviceable easily to 
distances greaterthanamile. For longer 
distances a substitute has been found in 
what is called a coherer and its adjuncts 
of a battery and sounder. The coherer 
is a small glass tube, two or three inches 
long, having wires thrust into each end, 
yet not to quite touch in the middle of 
the tube. Between the ends of the wire 
a few filings of nickel are held. When 
these wires are connected with the bat- 
tery and sounder no current passes, as the 
filings act as a non-conductor, but when 
the ether wave current reaches them they 
become arranged and cohere to form a 
conductor. The battery current now 
passes and works the sounder; a tap 
upon the tube destroys the cohesion, the 
current stops, awaiting the arrival of 
other waves to disturb the filings again. 


The mechanism of the tube and the tap- 
per is automatic, so one listens to the 
familiar sound of the Morse sounder 
when the receiver responds to the signals 
from the transmitting station. 

This method of signaling has been ex- 
tended lately to a reach of about seven- 
teen hundred miles, the distance from 
Land’s End in England to Newfoundland. 
The transmitting coil used was larger 
and consequently more energetic than 
those before used. Only the letter s was 
sent and identified. This letter signal 
consists of three dots; it was not heard 
continuously, though it was continuously 
sent, but was heard often enough to make 
it certain it was the signal from England. 
If the induction coil be made still larger 
there is no doubt that the method can be 
employed in the place of cables for tele- 
graphing across the ocean. 

At present no means has been discoy- 
ered to give direction to the beams of 
waves so as to send to a single place, and 
any one with a delicate receiver within 
the range of the waves may now receive 
the signals. It is hoped some way will be 
devised to insure secrecy, yet without 
this the usefulness of the apparatus is 
very great, and doubtless all vessels, light- 
houses and coast lines will be provided 
with a set to give and receive warnings 
in fog or darkness, and there is every 
reason for the belief that improvements 
will be made to extend the usefulness of 
wireless telegraphy. 


The Dying Judge’s Confession 
of Christ 


He was a lawyer and a judge, occupy- 
ing a high position on the bench, which 
he had filled for many years. He had 
been religiously brought up in his coun- 
try home, although neither of his parents 
were church members. He had habit- 
ually attended church from his youtb, 
and was always devout in his demeanor. 
He abhorred coarseness, or anything that 
savored of evil. His life was as clean 
as that of asaint. He was honest to the 
core, and possessed a wise judgment, 
so that, in addition to his judicial duties, 
important trusts, involving Jarge inter- 
ests, were committed to his care. 

Though brought up among Congrega- 
tionalists, as was his wife, and though 
their preferences were for this denomi- 
nation, yet partly because of conven- 
ience, and partly because his only son 
was a member, for the last fifteen years 
of his life he had attended a Baptist 
church in the city of his home. 

One day while holding court he was 
smitten down with disease, and was 
borne to his home by loving hands in 
a partly unconscious condition. He ral- 
lied, but it was evident that his work 
was done, though the end might be de- 
layed for several months. While con- 
fined to his chamber he thought more 
than usual of his neglected religious 
duties. He had always maintained the 
babit of daily prayer and reading a por- 
tion of God’s Word, for which he had 
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‘@ profound reverence, but he never had 
confessed his faith in Jesus Christ be- 
fore the world. He felt that he must 
do it before he died; he wished to be 
baptized and take of the Lord’s Supper, 
though he was too clear-headed to be- 
lieve that these had any other saving 
merit in them than as they were the 
fulfilling of all righteousness. 

He talked with his Baptist pastor about 
it, who, though according to the senti- 
ment of his church could not administer 
baptism to a man ill in bed, encouraged 
him in his desire and purpose. His 
thought turned toward a friend of his 
youth and maturer life, the pastor of 
a Congregational church in another state, 
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to whom he sent, asking him to come 
and baptize him and give him the com- 
munion. His wife had stood, religiously, 
just about where he stood, for they were 
of one heart in everything. She desired 
to confess Christ with her husband, and 
yet for various reasons at first she felt 
that she ought not to do it at this time— 
though she finally decided to join him 
in this solemn service. 

A little company gathered in the cham- 
ber of the dying man, made up of all the 
members of his immediate family, includ- 
ing his nurse, also his Baptist pastor, 
an intimate lawyer friend and two of his 
near relatives. It was a short but tender 
and impressive service. Husband and 
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wife confessed the Lord Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour, received the ordinance 
of baptism, and took of the bread and 
the cup, as did most of the others present. 
The Baptist pastor led in the singing of 
two sweet hymns of the chureh uni- 
versal and offered prayer. 

The sick man lived for several months. 
The last few nights of his conscious life 
he wantrd his nurse, a godly woman who 
had devoted herseif to him with all the 
tenderness of a daughter, to pray often 
with him; his greatest comfort was in 
prayer, some one to pray with and for 
him. And so at last the cord of life 
was broken, and he went home. 

GAMMA. 


Professor Thayer’s Great-heartedness 


“He was capable of quick indignation 
and rebuke.” ‘‘He was infinitely con- 
siderate and patient to his scholars.” 
These two superficially contradictory 
words were spoken over Prof. John 
Henry Thayer’s body in Cambridge the 
other day as it lay ready for burial. 
The words are both true. Here is an in- 
stance. The story is accurately told, bar- 
ring some quite possible slips of memory 
between 1875 and 1901. Members of the 
class of 1878 of Andover Seminary will 
recognize parts of it, though only two 
persons can ever. know some of the most 
sacred details. 

The seminary class were studying the 
gospel of Mark. I was called to put 
into English chapter 4, verse 37, I 
did it thus: ‘‘... And the waves beat 
upon the ship so that it was already 
full’’ (instead of ‘‘ was filling’’). 

The teacher, Professor Thayer, laid 
down his book, tipped back in his chair, 
and made this remark: ‘‘If I were teach- 
ing a boy in yonder academy his second 
term of Greek, and he should make such 
a translation as that, I would send him 
from the room, and should be glad to 
send him supperless to bed. If the ship 
were ‘full’ there wouldn’t be much more 
story to tell. Is that the best you can 
do?” 

I was indignant, and left the room. I 
had been priucipal of a New England 
academy for two years, and had been fit- 
ting boys for college in Greek. I did not 
like to be talked to that way. The class 
mostly sympathized with me in such ex- 
pression of my indignation, and in my 
refusal to attend the class further—at 
least, they abundantly said so. 

As I now, after twenty-six years, look 
upon the incident, I deserved all I got, 
for 1 was not doing worthy work in and 
for that classroom. I did lazily render 
that Greek sentence in the familiar lan- 
guage of the version of 1611, which in 
this case was absolutely incorrect. Had 
I given the passage five minutes’, or one 
minute’s, study, I could not have toler- 
ated the blunder. 

_ But that did not excuse Professor 
Thayer's losing his temper. My desert 
was not the measure of his obligation— 
obligation to himself asa Christian gen- 
tleman, to the rightly conventional cour- 
tesies of a theological seminary class- 
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room, and to a student who was reason- 
ably mature, and, on the whole, probably 
a fairly decent fellow. But that is by no 
means the end of this story, whose only 
excuse for being told is in what follows. 
‘About a week later came a knock at 
the door of my room in Bartlett Hall. 
To the student’s response, ‘‘ Boil in,” ap- 
peared the dignified presence of Dr. 
Thayer. What! A seminary professor 
hunt up a student and call on him in his 
room? In general, that would have 
shocked me; but. to see that particular 
professor, just then and there, astounded 
me out of the few wits I had. After 
commonplace adjustments this conversa- 
tion, quoted roughly from memory, fol- 
lowed: 

‘‘T have missed you from the class in 


New Testament exegesis.” ‘Yes, I’ve 
left the class permanently.” ‘‘ You know 
this work is required?” ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘You 


are a teacher of enough experience to 
know that the unregistered abandonment 
of one class by a student is from the ad- 
ministrative point of view equivalent to 
his leaving all his classes?” ‘‘ Yes, cer- 
tainly.”” “Then you cannot expect to 
remain in the seminary.”  ‘‘ Certainly 
not. Iam planning to go to another sem- 
inary—or, if under the circumstances 
they would not take me, I shall probably 
abandon the thought of entering the min- 
istry, a step which on other grounds I 
have been contemplating.’”’ There was 
silence for some time. Then this exhibi- 
tion of grandeur of soul: ‘ Before you 
go, Mr. ——, I want you to do me a favor. 
I came to you rather than ask you to 
come to me in order to ask you to accept 
my apology for my sharp words in the 
classroom. Now I have to ask this fur- 
ther favor; that before you go you will 
visit the class once more in order to give 
me the opportunity in your presence and 
before the whole class to make this apol- 
ogy as public as was the insult.’ 

Cannot the most cold-blooded reader of 
this little story easily believe that there 
was more silence, a good deal more, and 
most heavy? It was only broken by evi- 
dence of deep emotion, almost too sacred 
to tell, of two men—one the finest Amer- 
ican scholar of his time in his chosen 
department ; the other the most humili- 
ated, ashamed, paralyzed theologue on 
the top side of the earth. The former 


had flung all his formal and institutional 
dignity to the winds, and given the great 
human heart of him the right of way. That 
act had made the other feel that there 
was no hole small enough to hidein. By 
and by the student was able to stammer 
something about refusal to accept apol- 
ogy so out of place; absolute refusal to 
permit the class to hear a word of apol- 
ogy; if any apology was to be made to 
the class he was to make it for abusing 
by neglect the choicest opportunity any 
theological seminary in America offered 
to learn to study New Testament Greek ; 
and humbly begging permission to enter 
that class again. 

Later blessed coals were heaped upon 
that poor fellow’s head by invitations to 
the hospitality of Dr. Thayer’s home. 
On one such occasion the fact was drawn 
out of a well-nigh fatal skepticism on 
the part of the student, which had driven 
him off to studying hungrily the move- 
ments of thought in modern science and 
philosophy, and their effect upon theo- 
logical beliefs and confidence, more fun- 
damentally disturbing then than now. 
Then this, in words of sympathy whose 
genuineness could not be mistaken: “ Why, 
my dear fellow, why didn’t you tell me 
of allthis? What right had I to demand 
an interest in my iota subscripts when 
you were hunting around after God?” 
That only shamed me more, that he 
should make haste to recognize an excuse 
for my laziness which I would not have 
made. It was the only subsequent refer- 
ence to the matter, except this story of 
it, which is designed to lay a modest 
wreath of tribute to a greatness beyond 
any scholarship upon the tomb of one 
into the holy of holies of whose chastened 
Christian spirit I once saw. ’ 

In some passages of life, not wholly 
devoid of strenuousness, through which 


I have gone since those days, many a — 


letter of confidence and en 

has come to me from the man who in the 
above related incident as well as doubt- 
less in many others showed himself ‘ca- 
pable of quick indignation and rebuke,” 
and also ‘infinitely considerate and pa- 
tient to his scholars.” = 
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Slander (quicker than martial law) ar 


raigneth, condemneth and executeth all 
at an instant.—Thomas Fuller. 
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_ The Religious Outlook in England 


By Albert Dawson, Our English Editor 


A survey of the religious world reveals 
great and varied activity, intense personal 
conviction and certain strongly marked ten- 
dencies. The drift is certainly not towards 


identity of belief (except perhaps in funda- 
mentals, which it would be hazardous to at- 


tempt to define) or uniformity of expression. 
The “‘reunion of the churches,” of which so 
much was heard a few years ago, has dropped 
out of current speech; we are agreeing to 
differ, because the human mind is variously 
constituted; all that we hope for is to end 
needless and wasteful rivalries and overlap- 
pings, and to counteract certain mischievous 
influences. Cleavagein some directions is be- 
coming more pronounced. I have in mind 
ecclesiastical rather than theological ques- 
tions, but the last sentence suggests an illus- 
tration of growing differences inthe doctrinal 
sphere. At least two leading Congregational 
ministers, R. F. Horton and C. Silvester 
Horne, appear to haye abandoned positive 
belief in the virgin birthof Jesus. Certainly 
they do not regard that view of the incarna- 
tion as essential to evangelical Christianity: 
They are willing that the question shail be 
left open, and their utterances on the subject 
give the impression that personally they do 
not hold to the virgin birth. The great ma- 
jority of ministers, and practically the whole 
evangelical church, conformist and non-con- 
formist, regard this attitude with horror and 
consider that the whole fabric of the faith rests 
on the traditional view of the birth and res- 
urrection of Christ. These far-reaching dif- 
ferences may have important developments in 
the not distant future, 


The Opposition to Dr. Gore’s Appointment 


The immediate success of the determined 
attempt to delay or prevent the transference 
of Dr. Charles Gore from a canonry to a bish- 
opric is a dramatic illustration of the diver- 
genttendencies within the Established Church. 
The several stages in the evolution of a bishop 
are, first, the selection by the prime minister, 
subject to the approval of the sovereign; next 
the receipt of the ancient and humorous 
congé d’élire by the dean and chapter, who, 
after praying for guidance in their “choice,” 
invariably “elect’”’ the premier’s nominee; 
then the legal confirmation of the appoint- 
ment, followed by consecration, and, finally, 
by enthronization. The pious fiction being 
that the bishop is elected by the church, rather 
than appointed by the state, opportunity is 
provided for objections to be made. Antici- 


-pating opposition, the archbishop decreed 


that, instead of, as hitherto, objections being 
publicly heard at the ceremony, they must be 
lodged in writing beforehand and approved 
by the viecar-general. That functionary de- 
elaring all the written protests to be out of 
order, application was at once made to the 
lord chief justice—and here we at once see 
whether the church is under secular or spirit- 
ual authority—for a mandamus, or writ, de- 
ereeing that the objections should be heard. 
This being granted, what may be a lengthy 
and costly lawsuit has commenced. Mean- 
time, Dr. Gore is not a bishop. 

Dr. Gore is so charming, high-souled and 
devoted a man that one regrets the long-zath- 
ering storm should have broken over his head. 
At the same time it is desirable, in the inter- 
ests alike of civil liberty and pure religion 
and undefiled, that we should realize where 
we are and see whither we are drifting. So 
long as we have a church which claims to be 
national, the nation must be allowed to have 
‘a voice in its affairs and to take care that it 
remains Protestant. 


The Development of Congregationalism 
Discussion in regard to Dr. Parker’s “ United 
f nal Church” idea is becoming 
more definite and outspoken. The spirit in 


which his proposals were received seemed to 
favor their adoption. But most of the leaders 
of the denomination maintained an attitude 
of reserve, and now several of them have 
declared against the scheme in whole or part. 
Dr. Mackennal has taken his stand beside Dr. 
Parker, but Dr. Guinness Rogers regards the 
idea as ‘‘ contrary to the whole genius of Con- 
gregationalism,”’ and cannot see what will 
be gained by substituting “Congregational 
Church” or “‘ Churches ” for “ Congregational! 
Union.” Principal Fairbairn also pronounces 
against the title. Dr. John Brown “cannot 
see that the case has been made out for such 
a revolutionary change as the one Dr. Parker 
proposes,” and considers the titular use of the 
word “church” a misnomer. Dr. Horton is 
“puzzled.” Rev. Alfred Rowland, who is ‘‘a 
Congregationalist as distinguished from an 
Independent, if one may use the terms as the 
Americans do,’”’ would prefer ‘“‘churches” to 
“church,” ‘if the title be altered at all.” Dr. 
Parker’s proposals have been sent out, in a 
non-committal way, by the Congregational 
Union for the consideration of the county 
unions and churehes, and everything will 
turn upon their pronouncement; it will prob- 
ably be found that the rank and file of the 
churches are more in favor of the suggested 
changes than are the leaders, for it is the for- 
mer who feel the pinch of the shoe. At pres- 
ent Dr. Parker’s scheme holds the field. It is 
all very well to say that it is contrary to the 
genius of Congregationalism, but something 
has to be done, and the question is what. 
Constructive statesmanship is the dire need 
of British Congregationalism. 


Dr. Parker’s Health 


Dr. Parker, who is now in his seventy-second 
year, continues to preach three times a week 
to large congregations at the City Temple, but 
he declines all outside work, chiefly because 
he has been suffering from heart trouble. 
The symptoms at present are not serious, but 
he has received a warning that he cannot 
ignore. He has lost little of his freshness and 
verve, and even daring. On Jan. 2, reviving 
an earlier practice, he sent out from the City 
Temple pulpit New Year messages to -King 
Edward, President Roosevelt and other nota- 
bilities. He will be “game” to the end—may 
it be long delayed ! 


Rev. F. B. Ileyer’s Successor 


Christ Church is greatly distressed at Rev. 
F. B. Meyer’s decision to relinquish the pas- 
torate next September in order that he may be 
free to discharge a special ministry, not only in 
this country, but also in the United States and 
the colonies. For ten years Mr. Meyer has 
labored splendidly in a most difficult locality, 
and it is hardly surprising that he feels it 
impossible to continue indefinitely the tre- 


‘mendous strain involved in such a pa torate, 


together with the outside work to which he 
is urgently called. The officers of the church 
fixed their thoughts upon Rev. R. J. Campbell 
of Brighton as Mr. Meyer’s successor, and 
recommended him as such tothe church. At 
a meeting of members last Monday the major- 
ity voted for him, but there was so large a 
minority and so many abstentions that Mr. 
Campbell will certainly not accept the invi- 
tation. Much of the opposition arose from 
the desire to retain Mr. Meyer. In any case 
it is.improbable that Mr. Campbell would 
have accepted, as it is doubtful whether he is 
suitable for this particular sphere, and he is 
now exercising deep and far-reaching influ- 
ence in “‘ London by the sea.” 
London, Jan. 29. 


They who love the best books, though they 
may not be sages or heroes, will hardly be ig- 
noble.—J. J. Spalding. 
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Christian News from Every where 


Captain McCalla is to build a home for 
United States sailors on the Pacific, similar 
to the one built in Brooklyn by Miss Gould.. 
The site has been purchased and prize money 
has seldom been devoted to a better cause. 

It has been decided to hold a summer con- 
ference for city Y. M.C. A. men at Silver Bay 
Hotel, Lake George, from Aug. 5to15. The 
meetings are expected to do for young busi- 
ness men what the Northfield Conference has 
done for students. 

Zion's Herald reports a falling off in inter- 
est and in financial contributions to the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Educational Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church by the 
Methodists of New England. Thisisa signifi- 
cant fact when one recalls the part played by 
New England Methodists in the abolition of 
slavery and in the creation of sentiment fa-- 
vorable to the political freedom of the Negro. 


The election of Rey. Alexander Mackay-- 
Smith, now of Washington, D. C., as bishop 
coadjutor of the diocese of Pennsylvania of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, adds to the 
board of bishops a positive personality, with 
moderate views as to ritual and a fair degree: 
of the spirit of comity toward non-Episcopal 
Christians. He was born in New Haven, Ct., 
fifty-two years ago, and has had important 
churches in Boston and New York. 

The Lutheran questions the accuracy of 
Dr. H. K. Carroll’s recent compilation of. 
Lutheran statistics. He debits the Synodi-- 
eal Conference with a loss of 14,654 members: 
during 1901. According to the Church Al- 
manac the gain has been 9,958. The same 
journal, commenting on the marked Prot— 
estant Episcopal gains, says the explanation 
is “that church keeps its eye on the larger 
sities, and on the children of foreign-tongued: 
Lutherans.” 

The new Secretary of the Treasury gained’ 
his education at Cornell College, Iowa, in the: 
old-fashioned American way. He sold trees 
for nurserymen, he taught school and he: 
worked out as “hired man.” He is said by 
those who know him to have much of Lin- 
coln’s gift of humor and aptness in story tell- 
ing. For twenty years he has been superin- 
tendent of the Methodist Sunday sckool in 
Denison, Io.,and he has sat as delegate in five. 
consecutive General Conferences of the Meth-- 
odist Episcopal denomination, and is now one: 
of the most influential laymen of that body. 


In both New York and Philadelphia great 
changes are occurring by the removal of 
prominent Lutheran “down-town” churches. 
A year ago, in Philadelphia, the Church of 
the Holy Communion, Rev. Dr. J. A. Sevigs,. 
pastor, corner of Broad and Arch Streets, 
was sold for about one-third of a million dol- 
lars. The congregation has not agreed as 
yet upon another site, but worships in With- 
erspoon Hall. A few weeks ago the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, New York, at Twenty- 
first Street near Sixth Avenue, was sold for : 
$175,000. Ground for a new church has been 
purchased at Sixty-fifth Street and the park. 
Rey. C. Armand Miller is the pastor. Unus- 
ual activity has been displayed during this 
winter in the starting of new congregations 
in and near Philadelphia by both the General 
Counciland General Synod. Itis claimed that 
the religious census, made several years ago, 
showed that adherents of the Lutheran Church 
considerably outnumbered those of any other 
denomination in Philadelphia, while the num- 
ber of communicants indicates that the Lu- 
theran Church stands fourth or fifth among 
Protestant denominations. This is believed 
to indicate that a special responsibility rests 
upon the Lutheran Church to search after 
the thousands of people who have been bap- 
tized into her communion, but who are not 
gathered into congregations. This condition 
is to be explained by the constant immigra- 
tion into Philadelphia, not chiefly from foreign 
countries, but from the eastern counties of 
Pennsylvania. 
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John R. Mott Back from His World Trip 


Mr. John R. Mott of the Student Volunteers 
returned last week from his Eastern tour, 
and was at his desk in New York for several 
days. He will go to Toronto for the gather- 
ing of students there next week. By the 
time summer opens he is to be back in Europe 
again, holding some conferences for which he 
made arrangements a fortnight ago while 
passing through London. 

“T come back with an optimistic view of 
the present position and outlook of Chris- 
tianity in Asia,’ said he, almost before he 
had discarded his sea clothes. ‘‘The facts 
clearly show that the religion of Jesus Christ 
is making greater progress in Japan, China 
and India than at any other time in the his- 
tory of these countries. This is true not only 
with reference to the illiterate masses, but 
especially as respects the educated classes. 
Some of the most remarkable mass move- 
ments in the history of missions are now in 
progress in all of these countries. I was skep- 
tical concerhing their genuineness prior to 
my recent visits, but after going out of my 
way to look into the matter with care, con- 
sulting not only with those leading these 
movements but also with many who have 
been holding aloof and even criticising them 
adversely, I have become satisfied that, after 
making all allowance, these mass movements 
are in the main the work of the Spirit of God. 
Notwithstanding all the perils and any un- 
favorable results, the sum total of their influ- 
ence is certainly good. 

“The revival which has been going on in 
Japan for a number of months is one of 
the most remarkable spiritual manifestations 
with which I am familiar. I had the privi- 
lege of studying it at close hand in different 
parts of the country. Not long agoI noticed 

“that Bishop McKim was reported as speaking 
depreciatingly of this movement. Had he 
been in the country during the past few 
months I cannot believe that he would have 
so expressed himself. 1 did not meet, among 
the hundreds of missionaries and Japanese 
leaders with whom I conversed in Japan, one 
who held such a position. Just last week in 
England I read a let'er in the Guardian on 
one aspect of the revival by Bishop Audrey, 
speaking most appreciatively. While there is 
doubtless truth in the statement of Bishop 
McKim that the Japanese character is at times 
somewhat volatile, on the other hand there 
are many most encouraging evidences of the 
stability of leaders and members of Japanese 
churches. It is indeed a striking fact that 


they have stood so firmly as they have during 
the reactionary period from 1890 to 1900. Not 
in China, nor even in India have the native 
Christians been subjected to such a severe 
test. 

“The greatest single unimproved opportu- 
nity before the church in Asia is that of reach- 
ing the literati of China. It is not generally 
understood that there are, according to the 
most conservative estimates, fully half a 
million Chinese students in connection with 
the Chinese government examination system, 
and for this vast multitude of men, from 
whom are to come the leaders in all grades of 
the government service, practically nothing is 
being done by the church. The Y. M.C. A. 
has definitely arranged, at the suggestion of 
the missionaries of the different religious 
bodies, to undertake work for this critically 
important class. The recent edicts concern- 
ing higher education, which now have the 
indorsement of the Empress Dowager, are 
sure to lead inthe near future to these changes 
in the educational system, thus making more 
accessible than ever before the literati. 

“The modern Christian student movement 
of Europe has become firmly anchored in the 
continental universities. It is the most en- 
couraging sign in many respects which one 
observes on the Continent today. It is going 
to mean a great deal not only for the spiritual 
life of these universities, and through them 
of the church on the Continent, but also has 
much of promise for the foreign missionary 
societies. Professor Warneck has recently 
spoken appreciatively of the contribution 
which the student movement is making to 
the missionary societies on the Continent. 
The need among the students within: Roman 
Catholic lines is great. There are now fally 
120,000 students in papal Europe who do not 
believe in the Roman Catholic religion and 
are drifting on the sea of skepticism and 
atheism. Most encouraging beginnings have 
been made to reach this class in France and 
Italy. 

**T realized the danger of forming superfi- 
cial impressions and results of missionary 
work in Asia, and therefore took special 
pains to get at the exact facts. In order to do 
so I interviewed hundreds and hundreds of 
persons in different walks of life, not only 
missionaries, but civilians and government 
officials; not only foreigners, but also the 
natives; not only Christians, but also adher- 
ents to non-Christian religions and those who 
were attached to no religion.” 


Misdirected Energy of Massachusetts Churches 


By Rey. Albert W. Hitchcock 


The man who threw a costly mirror out of 
the window of a burning house and carefully 
carried a feather bed down stairs is often 
held up to derision. But equally misdirected 
energy is being put forth in church work on 
every hand with sublime unconsciousness of 
waste. The General Association of Congre- 
gational Churches of Massachusetts is an in- 
telligently conservative and yet a progressive 
body. But in the appointment and the work 
of some of its committees it cannot be said to 
lead. The committee on Sunday observance, 
in a report three pages long, confesses that it 
did not hold one meeting last year. The re- 
port is a charmingly composed little essay 
upon Sunday, replete with apt quotations and 
closing with an eloquent tribute to the day of 
rest from the pen of our senior senator. But 
was the committee appointed to cast away the 
chance of some vital service to the cause it 
stood for, and preserve the feather bed of its 
restful diction?. The committee on the feder- 
ation of the churches, the two members of 
which, aside from the chairman, declined to 


serve, submitted a statement of the subject 
they were appointed to promote, and closed 
the interesting paper with a declaration that 
“conventions, general or local, will seldom 
greatly promote it’ (viz., federation). Of 
course no work was done. A committee to 
consider and report upon the work of Chris- 
tian Edveavor, confessedly appointed because 
of increasing disappointment in the work, 
makes a report covering eleven pages in the 
minutes, but based upon the answers of sey- 
enty or eighty pastors, the majority of whom 
wrote con amore to defend a cherished insti- 
tution. The faultfinders have still to wait 
for a hearing. 

This year the committee on work of the 
churches has sent out to the pastors of the 
state an imposing sheet requesting each to 
solve for himself in writing the problem of 
a dacline in the religious life and efficiency of 
the churches which is widely supposed to exist. 
Three questions are asked: Has there been 
a decline in religious interest in your field? 
If so, in what respect? To what do you 
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attribate it? What remedies can you sug- 
gest? es 

Can any one doubt the sort of answers that 
will be given to these questions? The min- 
isters can be divided into classes according to 
their dispositions, and their replies will cor- 
respond. They will read the questions from 
so many different points of view, and with 
such varied standards of “religions interest,” 
that the results can no more be correlated, 
tabulated, or made a ground for true induc- 
tions than their conceptions of electricity 
(which is far more definite and easily studied), 
or the movement of the tides in the sea, and 
the storm centers in New England weather. 
The report of the same committee, read at the 
Amherst meeting two years ago, is an illus- 
tration of the unhomogeneous character of 
material thus collected. Some of the answers 
were candid, sober-minded and wise; some 
were flippant, thoughtless and ignorant ; others 
were indifferent and even irreverent attempts 
at wit and humor. 

I would raise the question whether we are 
not presenting a spectacle of misdirected en- 
ergy in sending out these broad, unorganized 
questions, which require the painstaking 
effort and precious time of some one to read 
and tabulate them, and at last offer no facts 
for a sound induction as to conditions, causes 
and remedies? To one, at least, it seems im- 
possible that any profit can accure from an- 
swers to such questions. If some definite 
point of investigation be taken up, and a suf- 
ficient number of carefully planned questions 
be asked, with answers made short and to the 
point, the results would probably be of value. 
At present the average pastor can write inad- 
vance the outcome of the current investiga- 
tion, and will do so if he writes the essay he 
is asked to send to the committee on the back 
of their imposing sheet. 


Temperance 


Prof. William Lyon Phelps of Yale Uni- 
versity has recently made public the opinion 
that college under-graduate journals should 
not contain advertisements of liquors and 
liquor shops. 

Through the influence of Archbishop Keane 
the liquor dealers of Dubuque, lo., have come 
to an agreement by which strict rules rel- 
ative to closing of saloons at midnight, ex- 
clusion of gambling devices, refusal of drink 
to minors and to persons whose family object. 
in writing have been formulated by the 
saloon keepers and are being enforced by 
them. 

As the result, mainly, of anti-saloon organi- 
zation and agitation thirty leading saloon 
keepers have been convicted in Springfield, O., 
in common pleas court of selling on Sunday 
and to minors, and fined $25 and costs each. 
This has never been done on so large a scale 
before. Fortunately, there was an honest and 
fearless common pleas judge on the bench. 
Convictions have also been found in the police 
court, the courts, in this respect, having a 
strong public opinion back of them. 


All reports from Portland, Me., indicate a 
state of unexampled “dryness” at the end of 
the first half of Sheriff Pearson’s term as 
sheriff. Open bars have been closed, pocket 
peddling is now the last recourse of the liquor 
dealers, arrests for drunkenness are phenom- 
enally few, and the number of prisoners in 
the county jail has decreased. On the other 
hand, sales at the city liquor agency, author- 
ized to sell liquor for medicinal and mechan- 
ical purposes, have trebled; and the amount 
of liquor shipped by express to private con- 
sumers has increased. The Portland Over- 
seers of the Poor attribute in part the re- 
duction of their expenditures to the fact that 
during the past year the laws against the 
sale of intoxicants have been rigidly ed. 

This is another feather in Sheriff ) 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. To that end, brief volun- 
tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


The Use of Our Congregational 
Encyclical 


Congregational churches have no bishops to 
send them dioeesan letters, but the most clever 
counterpart of such a document that the 
American churches have ever been honored 
with receiving is the New Year greeting of 
the distinguished Moderator of the National 
Council. It is addressed, not tothe ministers, 
but to the churches. It is not from a society 
or special propaganda, but from our Modera- 
tor. Itis not a piece of special pleading, but 
a fraternal greeting and a wise and dignified 
reminder of our common interests and duties. 
It is the one thing which is possible and most 
needful to promote the unity and harmony of 
our body. Though it has been published in 
various ways, it has not reached more thana 
tithe of our people, and these not through the 
one agency which should communicate it to 
the people, namely, the church. In courtesy 
to the honored Moderator and in justice to 
ourselves can we do less than read the entire 
document from the pulpit, as the ancient 
ehurch would have read.a letter from an apos- 
‘tle? The next best thing would be to placea 
printed copy of it in the hands of every mem- 
ber of the church. 

New Haven, Ct. Ww. J. M. 


Concerning Installation 


In the circular addressed, ‘“‘To the Congre- 
gational Churches of the United States,” by 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, he gives among the ‘‘con- 
clusions reached at the council,’ the follow- 
ing: “ Ministerial standing,. when possible, 
should always be certified by a council of the 
vicinage.” ' : 

It is not easy to see how this can fairly be 


_ stated as one of the “‘ conclusions ”’ reached at 


Portland. A committee previously appointed 
to consider the subject of councils and the 
pastorate presented a report recommending: 
““That the method of induction into the pas- 
torate be left where it belongs—to the choice 
of each Congregational church.” This com- 
mittee also recommended that the distinction 
between “p.c.” and “p.” in the Year-Book 
be abolished. The subject was referred to 
another committee, which recommended that 
pastors be designated in the Year Book as 
“pn. i? (installed), “p. r.” (recognized by 
council), and “‘p.” After a lively discussion, 
for want of time, the whole subject was laid 
on the table. Pi 

During the debate it was stated that only 
about one-eighth of those now in the pastor- 
ate have been installed. Several reasons 
were given. Among them were the incon- 
venience of calling a council to dismiss, and 
the fact that in delicate cases it is better that 
the termination of a pastorate should not be 
‘reviewed by a council. 

Another reason might be given. When the 
pastor-elect has papers to prove his ordina- 
tion by a Congregational council, the words 
« examine the candidate,” in the letter missive, 
and the customary examination of his theol- 


ogy, betray a lack of confidence in the work 


of a former council. 

When a minister comes from another de- 
nomination, a council certainly ought to be 
ealled for his installation. The proper way 
to receive any man into the Congregational 
ministry is by a council of the vicinage. But 
when once he has been so received, it would 
seem as if his ministerial standing thencefor- 
ward should be avouched by a committee of 
the local conference, or by some other perma- 
nent mechanism. To the writer this method 


seems sensible and businesslike, and it ap- 
pears to be the mind of the churches. 

In present usage installation is so rare that 
evidently some other method must be adopted 
for the preservation of ministerial standing. 
If our churches do not wish to install their 
pastors, then installation must go. In Con- 
gregational polity and in democratic Amer- 
ica the people are bound to rule. 

Hardwick, Vt. WwW. 6.0, 


Student Volunteers in Home Missions 


An organization which will do for home 
missions what the Student Volunteer move- 
ment has done for our foreign work is sorely 
needed. Oar home missionary states should 
have the very best graduates of our semi- 
naries and colleges—the pick, physically, in- 
tellectually and spiritually, of the students 
of America. 

For the foreign work the Student Volunteer 
movement has more than supplied the de- 
mand by three methods: 

Study. The needs and conditions of the 
different fields are steadily kept in mind. 
The young men and women in the volunteer 
movement form classes for the regular study 
of some definite missionary field. They have 
chosen one place as the special object of their 
interest and prayer, and they have kindled 
their imagination by the stirring biographies 
of a Carey, a Hamlin, or a Paton» Why not 
have in like manner classes for the syste- 
matic study of the resources of the newer 
portions of our country, the conditions in the 
black belt, the needs of the mountain whites, 
or the’ opportunities of the Pacific North- 
west? Wanted, a class to read aloud the 
biographies of our home missionary heroes. 

The appeal to motives of heroism and sacri- 
fice. It says, Go to the hard field. Give up 
the entire life. Leave all, parents, friends, 
home, behind you. The romance and heroism 
of such a call attract and stir the earnest 
young man who wants to give himself wholly 
to the Lord’s kingdom. But is there no 
chance for heroism and sacrifice in the home 
missionary work? There are posts on the 
frontier; in the mines, where the minister 
takes organ and hymn-books with him, and 
sings his way into men’s hearts; in the 
lumber camps; in the sage brush country, 
where one must drive twenty or thirty miles 
through dust so thick as often to hide the 
house from view; among the Negro popu- 
lation—such places as these require the ut- 
most self-sacrifice. Few causes appeal to the 
average church member as do home missions ; 
why should they not make an equal appeal 
to the college and seminary student ? 

Employing the great forces of union and 
co-operation, The young people study to- 
gether; they plan and pray together. Even 
though their work takes them to widely sep- 
arated fields, they still have the inspiration 
of knowing their fellow-workers in the cause, 
and they go to their work thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their fields, full of devotion, 
sure of the lifelong support and protection of 
the American Board. 

On the other hand, when a young man, leay- 
ing the seminary, has only vague and general 
ideas of the needs of the home missiorfary 
fields; when he sees his comrades accepting 
good positions near home; when he knows 
only that he will receive a wretched salary 
and little appreciation in the isolation of the 
home missionary field, and is entirely unable 
to realize the immense opportunities fer use- 
fulness to be found in the new and rapidly 
growing communities of the West—can we 


wonder that he is reluctant to undertake one 
of the hard fields, and accepts it only as a 
last resort? But the men we need are those 
who will make this work, not the last, but the 
first ehoice. 

The nearest approach to student organiza- 
tion for home missions has been when in 
some seminary a State Band has been formed. 
Such bands should not be occasional, but reg- 
ularly organized in every seminary. If there 
are no places open for their work, let delega- 
tions be sent before the churches to challenge 
them to larger giving. 

I have been led to write this article by 
knowing personally of many promising fields 
for which it has been impossible to obtain the 
right man. I believe that our seminaries con- 
tain large numbers of students ready to en- 
dure hardship and poverty for the Master’s 
sake if only they can be prepared to choose 
the home missionary field, and can understand 
its needs and claims, even as they are pre- 
pared for the foreign work through the Student 
Volunteer movement, 

Walla Walla, Wn. A. R. 


What Shall We Do About It 


“Tf they want us to believe what Mr. — 
says about the literal truth of the Bible ac- 
count of the creation, they should forb'd the 
teaching of geology in the schools, for what 
he says does not agree with what we are 
taught there.” 

Such was the comment of a high school girl 
on her return from a recent evangelistic serv- 
ice, where the leader insisted upon the verbal 


- inspiration of the Scriptures, saying that he 


believed the Bible from cover to cover—every 
“if,” “and” and “the’”—adding that he al- 
most believed the covers, too. Of the same 
service another student said: “If we believe 
what Mr. —— says we can’t believe in evolu- 
tion, and Professor Jones, the principal of 
the academy, believes in that theory. Our 
minister believes in it, too, and he preached a 
sermon once in which he said the story of 
Adam and Eve was symbolical instead of his- 
torical, but he said last Sunday that this evan- 
gelist was a thorough Bible scholar. Now 
what are we to believe in the matter?” 

These criticisms from our young people, 
anxious and eager to know the truth, but in- 
telligent enough to detect inconsistencies, 
lead us to ask: ‘‘ What are we going to do 
about it?” ‘ 

The teaching of the church and the school 
must harmonize, or our young people will inev- 
itably drift toward skepticism. And in order 
to justify the judgment that placed a man not 
conversant or in harmony with the later Bib- 
lical criticism before the people as a teacher 
a minister makes statements that are at vari- 
ance with his previous teaching, does he not 
lay himself open to the just charge of incon- 
sistency ? 

The seriousness of the question weighs 
heavily uponthe minds and hearts of thought- 
ful people. 

Stamford, N. Y. es Pd va 


Temperance Lessons Again 


Let me thank you for a proper “ word” to 
the “lying Voice.’”’ There is no more-reason 
for a quarterly lesson on temperance than 
for such a one on chastity. The thing is 
foolishness—and I have fought for total 
abstinence and prohibition for sixty years. 
But many years ago I learned that voting and 
laws never made reforms—only registered 
them; and that knowledge does not convert 
men, but is an instrument only. Bi Wi Be 
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When to Trust 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 

In bright and happy days, 
When tasting earthly gladness, 

Or winning human praise. 
Then is the hour for hiding 

In the shadow of his wings; 
Then is the time for singing, 

“ Praise to the King of Kings.” 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 
When daily cares perplex, 
And trifles seem to gain a power 
Thy inner soul to vex. 
Then is the hour for grasping 
His hand who walked the sea; 
Then is the time for singing, 
“He makes it calm for me.” 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 
When thou art wearied sore, 
When head or hand refuses 
To think or labor more. 
Then is the hour for leaning 
Upon the Master’s breast ; 
Then is the time for singing, 
““My Saviour gives me rest.”’ 


Oh, trust thyself to Jesus 
When thou art tried with pain, 
No power for prayer, the only thought 
How to endure the strain. 
Then is the hour for resting 
In his perfect love to thee; 
Then is the time for singing, 
“ He thinks, He prays for me.” 
—Unknown Scotch Writer. 


The value of our Washington 
aidtes in and Lincoln birthday celebra- 
aypaege tions can hardly be rated too 
highly ; and that value can be much en- 
hanced by keeping the educational pur- 
pose definitely tothefore. Whenschools, 
churches and civic gatherings mark these 
occasions with patriotic songs, recitations 
and addresses, there is a general effect 
upon the young which is stimulating to 
patriotic sentiment. But the ideals of 
noble character need the definite nourish- 
ment which comes from rehearsing spe- 
cific deeds. Poetry and oratory stir the 
emotions and so do good, but healthful 
emotion needs to be deeply rooted in 
actual knowledge. Therefore the public 
school and the church school can render 
no better service than to teach over 
and over the noble deeds of our heroes. 
Those deeds easily command interest and 
fix themselves in memory; the material 
is readily accessible; they stand as real 
and commanding models for fashioning 
character; they sharpen the powers of 
discerning what is worthy and what is 
unworthy. The field ought to be worked 
industriously, with a definitely educative 
purpose in view. 


Re ; In an article called 

pores SF oo Much Parent, 
os gl aa a writer in The At- 
lantic ridicules the serious manner in 
which some fathers and mothers regard 
their relation to their children. He says: 
“Time was when being a parent was 
incidental to other business in life. Our 
grandfathers brought up children, a dozen 
at a time, with a careless familiarity 
that takes away the modern breath... . 
They [these children] had the rare privi- 


lege of passing their childhood and youth 
in the presence of men and women who 
had other and more important business 
in life than that of being parent to off- 
spring. They grew up with a chastened 
sense of their own unimportance in the 
scheme of being, and a philosophic ex- 
pectation of taking the hard knocks of 
life as they came. We have changed all 
that. ... The whole business of child- 
raising is turned other end to. We no 
longer raise them by the dozen. One or 
two at a time is as much as we dare 
venture, and very cautiously at that.’ 
Under the facetious tone of the article 
there lies a great deal of truth. Modern 
parents are in danger of feeling their re- 
sponsibilities too keenly, while modern 
children suffer from too much attention. 
In the better class of homes they have 
little chance to develop naturally and 
unconsciously. The other day the de- 
voted mother of one healthy and beauti- 
ful daughter said: “I believe Miriam is 
never out of my mind fora minute. I’m 
so afraid that Isha’n’t do the very best for 
her in every way that I can hardly sleep 
nights.”’ Surely parentage was never 
meant to be such a burden as that, and, 
when it is, parent and child are both 
sufferers. 


A Modern Idol 


BY MARTHA CLARK RANKIN 


We have become altogether too fond . 


of the short word success. Not only do 
we find whole periodicals devoted to the 
subject, but we can hardly take up a 
newspaper or magazine in which the 
word does not appear. Prominent men 
write articles telling how to succeed in 
business, in politics, in literature ; promi- 
nent women point out the road to suc- 
cess in social or club life. 

The question, ‘‘Is he successful?”’ or 
“Was it a success?” is asked concern- 
ing everybody and everything, until it 
sometimes seems as though honest effort 
and faithful service no longer count. Is 
it any wonder that our children are grow- 
ing up to feel that success must be at- 
tained ‘‘by hook or by crook,” and if 
they cannot succeed, they might better 
never have been born ? 

In the high school graduating class 
the half-dozen who hold the class offices 
or who have taken the highest honors 
are pointed out as the successful mem- 
bers. This is. natural, and in college 
we find the same feeling intensified. A 
young man at the end of his course said: 
“My college life has been a failure, and 
I shall always regret it. I have never 
had an office, nor taken a prize, nor 
‘made’ a society, nor counted for any- 
thing socially; and yet I have honestly 
tried to do my best all through.’” Why 
should a young man talk of failure when 
he has worked honestly and persistently, 
and has steadily strengthened his mind 
and character? 

The middle-aged man says: “I fear 
my life is a failure. I am not rich, nor 
great, nor socially prominent. 1 am sim- 
ply a commonplace man, with a comfort- 
able home and a few thousand dollars 
to leave my wife and children when I 


am taken from them,” Why should the 
mature man speak regretfully of a life 
which has been rich in earnest, unselfish 
effort? Surely the trouble, in both these — 
cases, is that the friends of these men 
had caused them to feel that the visible — 
stamp of the world’s approval, popularly 
called success, was the one thing to be 
desired. 

“TI den’t believe in trying, unless you 
have a pretty good chance of success,” 
said one young man; “if you don’t try, 
people will think you might have suc- 
ceeded, but if you try and fail, they will 
decide that you can’t have much ability.” 
Such a remark is a revelation of false 
standards, for ‘“‘ what people will think’” 
is admitted to be the important thing, and 
the education gained by honest, even if 
unsuccessful, effort is disregarded. To 
him, and to all his brothers and sisters, 
the poet said, ‘‘not failure, but low aim 
is crime.” 

In our modern use of this word we for-— 
get that Webster gives as one of its defi- 
nitions, ‘‘ the consequence, issue or result. 
of an undertaking; whether good or bad.” 
With most of us success means, simply, 
“the favorable, or prosperous, termina- 
tion of anything attempted,” and we 
accept the world’s definition of “ pros- 
perous termination,” which is, “that 
which brings wealth, popularity, fame or 
power.” And, in this sense, it is impos- 
sible for many to gain success, however 
faithfully they may strive. What wonder 
that there are so few contented people in 
the world, and so many discouraged, 
broken-hearted men and women ! 

It is a comfort to turn to a book from 
which the thought of success, in the 
modern acceptance of the term, is wholly 
wanting. In the Bible we find the word 
used only once, and then in the old sense, 
as is shown by the adjective, ‘‘good.” 
The Lord spake unto Joshua: ‘This 
book of the law shall not depart out of 
thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate 
therein day and night that thou mayest 
observe to do according to all that is 
written therein: for then thou shalt 
make thy way prosperous and then thou 
shalt have good success.” 

All through the New Testament we 
fail to find the word, and nowhere does 
our Master teach that the ‘‘ prosperous 
termination” of effort is of special im- 
portance. It is the effort, the endeavor, 
the labor, which he urges upon his dis- 
ciples, without any thought of the result. 
Would it not be better for all of us to 
pattern more closely after our Master’s 
example, to cease thinking and talking 
about success and concern ourselves only 
with the work to be done? The prizes of 
life can come to only a few and, if we 
work only for them, we lose the best part 
of life. ‘‘ The only failure a man ought 
to fear is failure in cleaving to the pur- 
pose he knows to be best.” 


High breeding gracefully insists upon 
its own rights; Christian courtesy grace- 
fully remembers the rights of others. 
The Spirit of Christ does really what 
high breeding only does outwardly.— 
F. W. Robertson. 
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~~ Closet and, Altar 


COME YE APART 


| In the multitude of my thoughts within 
me, thy comforts delight my soul. 


Run the Bible through and you will 
find that the piety depicted on its pages 
thas one constant feature—it is contem- 
plative, thoughtful. There is no struggle 
after discoveries, no argumentation, no 
stress and hurry to get things done, but 
instead the contemplation of divine 
things, dwelling on God, opening the 
mind to the Spirit.—T. T. Munger. 
! 


We often forget God in the things we 
do for God.—Hdward B. Pusey. 


Many of us are in danger of being 
jostled out of our spirituality.— Gerard 
B. F. Hallock. 


I would commune with Thee, my God, 
E’en to Thy seat I come; 

I leave my joys, I leave my sins, 
And seek in Thee my home. 


I stand upon the mount of God, 
With sunlight in my soul, 

I hear the storms in vales beneath, 
I hear the thunders roll. 


But I am calm with Thee, my God, 
Beneath these glorious skies, 
’ And in the height on which I stand 
Nor storms or clouds can rise. 


O! this is life! O! this is joy, 
My God, to find Thee so, 
Thy face to see, Thy voice to hear, 
And all Thy love to know. 
‘ —George Burden. 


The right prayer comes from God as 
well as goes to him. It is, in fact, his 
way of conversing with us.—Laurence 
Oliphant. 


Remedies for lukewarmness: The only 
sure oné is never to be lukewarm. Some 
others that may be mentioned: To quicken 
faith by meditation on eternal truths; to 
have fewer things to do; to persevere in 
our spiritual exercises in spite of dryness 
and distractions ; to talk less, and to mor- 


tify the flesh.—F. W. Faber. 


God has so arranged the chronometry 
of our spirits that there shall be thou- 
sands of silent moments between the 
striking hours.— Martineau. 


Nothing could make the period of Lent 
so much of a reality as to employ it in a 
systematic effort to fix the mind on Jesus. 
The history in the gospels is so well worn 


that it often slips through the head with- 


out affecting the heart. But if, retiring 
into solitude for a portion of each day, 
we should select some one scene or trait 
or incident in the life of Jesus, and with 
all the helps we can get seek to under- 
stand it fully, ... we should find our- 
selves insensibly interested, and might 
hope that, in this effort of our souls to 
understand him, Jesus himself would 
draw near, as of old to the disciples on the 
way to Emmaus.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


O Lord, strip from us the sophistries 
of self-seeking, vin ae, ct 
ear pride an at; and set iree 
pene fre for the reverence of all 

ace and truth, our hearts for the 
ove of whatever things are pure and 
good, and our wills for faithful accord 


—* crt + 
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For the 
The Greedy Red Fox* 


BY CLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON 


Author of “‘ Among the Farmyard People,” “ Among the 
Pond People,” eic. . 

The Red Fox had been well brought up. 
His mother was a cautious person and 
devoted to her children. They did not 
remember their father. In fact, they 
had never seen him, and their mother 
seldom spoke of him. The mother had 
taken all the care of her six children, 
even pulling fur from her own belly to 
make a soft nest covering for them when 
they were first born. They were such 
helpless babies. Their eyes and ears 
were closed for some time, and all they 
could do was to tumble each other around 
and drink the warm milk that their 
mother had for them. 

They had three burrows to live in, all of 
them in an open field between the forest 
andthefarmhouse. Onenight when their 
mother went out to hunt she smelled 
along the ground near the burrow, and 
then came back. ‘There has been a 
man near here,”’ she said, ‘‘and I shall 
take you away.” 

Each of the little Foxes wanted to be 
the first to go, but she hushed them up, 
and said that if they talked so loudly 
some man might catch them before they 
moved, and then— 

While she was carrying them to an- 
other burrow, one at a time, those who 
were left behind talked about men. “I 
wish I knew why men are so dreadful,” 
said the first. ‘‘It must be because they 
have very big mouths and sharp teeth.” 

“TI wonder what color their fur is,” 
said another. 

After they were snugly settled in the 
other burrow Mother Fox lay down to 
feed them, and while they were drinking 
their milk she told them about men. 
“‘Men,” she said, ‘‘are the most dreadful 
animals there are. Other animals will 
not trouble you unless they are hungry, 
but a man will chase you even when his 
stomach is full. They have four legs, of 
course—all animals do—but they use 
only two to walk upon. Their front legs 
they use for carrying things. We carry 
with our mouths, yet the only thing I 
ever saw a man hayein his mouth was a 
short brown stick that was afire at one 
end. However, men are exceedingly silly 
animals.” 

One of the little Red Foxes stopped 
drinking long enough to say, ‘* What 
color is their fur?” 

“‘The only fur they have,” said Mother 
Fox, “‘is on their heads. They usually 
have fur on the top and back parts of 
their heads, and some of them have a 
little on the lower part of their faces. 
They may have black, red, brown, gray, 
or white fur. It is never spotted.” 

The little ones slept most of the day, 
and at night they were always awake. 
When they were old enough to hunt for 
themselves, Mother Fox gave them a 
great deal of good advice and then paid 
no more attention to them. 

The six brothers and sisters seldom 
saw each other afterthis. Foxes succeed 
better in life if they live alone. The 
eldest brother was the reckless one. His 


*Copyright, 1901, by Clara D: Pierson. 
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Children 


mother had done her best by him, and he 
knew by heart all the rules that she had 
taught him, but he did not keep them, 
These were the rules: 

“ Always run on hard, dry things when 
you can. Soft, wet places take more 
scent from your feet, and Dogs can fol- 
low your trail better on them. 

“Never go into any place unless you 
are sure you can get out. 

“Keep your tail dry. A Fox with a 
wet tail cannot run well. 

“Tf Dogs are chasing you, jump onto a 
rail fence and run along the top of it or 
walk in a brook. 

“Always be willing to work for your 
food. That which you find all ready and 
waiting for you may be the bait of a trap. 

“‘ Always walk when you are hunting. 
The Fox who trots will pass by that 
which he should find.” 

For a while he repeated them over to 
himself every night when he started out. 
Then he began to skip a night once in a 
while. Next he said them only when he 
had been frightened the day before. 
After that he stopped saying them al- 
together. ‘I am a full-grown Fox now,” 
he said to himself, “I guess I know how 
to take care of myself.” 

He often went toward the farmhouse to 
hunt, sometimes for grapes, sometimes 
for vegetables, and sometimes for heart- 
ier food. Collie had chased him away, 
but Collie was growing old and fat and 
had to hang his tongue out when he ran. 
The Red Fox trotted along in the moon- 
light, his light body seeming almost to 
float over the ground, and his beautiful 
tail held straight out behind. His short, 
slender legs did not tire, and as long as 
he could keep his tail dry he outran Col- 
lie easily. Sometimes he would get far 
ahead and sit down to wait for him. 
Then he would call out saucy things to 
the panting Dog, and start on only when 
Collie’s nose had almost touched him. 

“Fine evening,” he once said. ‘‘ Hope 
your nose works better than your legs 
do.” 

That was a mean thing to say, you 
know, but Collie always kept his temper 
and only answered, “It’s sweating finely, 
thank you.’”’ He answered that way be- 
cause it is the sweat on a Dog’s nose 
which makes it possible for him to smell 
and follow scents which dry-nosed people 
do not even know about. 

Then the Fox gave a long, light leap 
and was off again, and Collie had to lie , 
down to breathe. ‘I think,” said he, 
‘“‘that I can tend Sheep better than I can 
chase Foxes.” StilJ, Collie didn’t like to 
be beaten, and he lay awake the rest of 
the night thinking how he would enjoy 
catching that Fox. Every little while he 
heard the Red Fox barking off in the 
fields, and it made him twitch his tail 
with impatience. 

Now the Red Fox was walking care- 
fully toward the farmhouse and planning 
to catch a Turkey. He had watched the 
flock of Turkeys all the afternoon from 
his sleeping-place on the hillside. He 
made up his mind to try it that night, 
and decided that he would haye the 
plump, light-colored one. He did not 
even think of catching the old Gobbler, 
for he was so big and strong and fierce- 
looking. 
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When the Red Fox reached the farm- 
yard he found them roosting on the low 
branches of an apple tree. A long board 
had been placed against it to let the 
Chickens walk up. The Red Fox looked 
all around. The farmhouse was dark 
andquiet. Collie was nowhere to beseen. 

The Red Fox walked softly up the 
slanting board. The Gobbler stirred. 
The Red Fox stopped with one foot in 
theair. When he thought him fast asleep 
he went on. The Gobbler stirred again 
and so did the others. The Red Fox 
sprang for the plump, light-colored one. 
She jumped also, and with the others 
flew far up to the top of the barn. The 
Red Fox ran down the board with five 
buff tail feathers in his mouth. He was 
much out of patience with himself. ‘If 
I hadn’t stopped to pick for her,” he 
said, ‘“‘I could. have caught one of the 
others easily enough.” 

He sneaked around in the shadows to 
see if the noise made by the Turkeys had 
awakened the farmer or Collie. ‘I will 
look at the Hen-house,”’ said the Red 
Fox. 

The big door was closed and bolted, 
He walked into the poultry yard. There 
was a small opening through which the 
fowls could pass. -It squeezed his body 
and crushed his fur. He had to push 
very hard with his hind feet to get 
through at all. When he was inside it 
took him some time to. get his breath. 
“That’s the tightest place I was ever 
in,’’ said he softly. 

He found the fowls roosting too high 
for him. Perhaps if the Hen-house had 
been larger, he might have leaped and 
caught one, but there was not room. He 
went to the nests and found many eggs 
there. These he ate. They ran down in 
yellow streams from the corners of his 
mouth, and made his long fur sticky. 
You can imagine how hard it would be to 
eat raw eggs from the shell with only 
your paws in which to hold them. 

One egg was light and slippery. He 
bit hard to break that one, and when it 
broke it was hollow. Not adrop of any- 
thing to eat in it, and then it cut his lip 
a little, too, so that he could not eat more 
without its hurting. He jumped and said 
something when he wascut. The Shang- 
hai Cock, who was awakened by the 
noise, said that he exclaimed, ‘‘ Brambles 
and traps!’’ but it may not have been 
anything so bad as that. 

"The Shanghai Cock awakened all the 
other fowls. “Don’t come off your 
perch!” hecried. ‘‘Stay where you are! 
Stay where you are! Stay where you 
are!’ The Henssquawked and squawked 
and squawked until they were out of 
breath. When they got their breath they 
squawked some more, 

The Red Fox knew that it was time for 
him to go. The farmer would be sure to 
hear the noise. He put his head out of 
the hole, pushed as hard as he could with 
his hind feet, and scrambled with his fore- 
feet. He was squeezed so tightly that he 
could hardly breathe. It had been all he 
could do to get in through the hole, and 
now he had nine eggs in his stomach (ex- 
cepting what had ruh down at the corners 
of his mouth), and he was too large to 
pass through. 

The fowls saw what was the matter. 
They thought it very funny, and yet the 
sooner he could get away the better they 
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would like it. The Red Fox had his head 
outside and saw a light flash. Then he 
heard doors open, and the farmer arrived 
with a lantern in his hand. Collie came 
trotting around the corner of the house. 
The Red Fox made one last desperate 
struggle and then lay still. 

When the farmer picked him up and 
tied a rope around his neck he had to 
pull him backward into the Hen-house to 
do it. The Red Fox was quiet and gentle, 
as people of his family always are when 
caught. Collie pranced around on two 
legs and barked loudly. The fowls blinked 
their round yellow eyes in the lantern 
light. Collie was usually quite polite, 
but he had not forgotten how rude the 
Red Fox was to him. . 

“Good evening!’ he barked. ‘Oh, 
good evening! I’m glad youcame. Don’t 
think you must be going! Excuse me, 
but your mouth worked better than your 
legs, didn’t it ? ”’ 

The Red Fox shut his eyes and pre- 
tended not to hear. The dirt from the 
floor of the Hen-house had stuck to his 
egg-covered fur, and he looked very badly. 
They put him in a chicken-coop with a 
board floor, so that he couldn’t burrow 
out, and he curled down in a little heap 
and hid his face with his tail. After 
Collie was gone, the Red Fox cleaned his 
fur. ‘“‘I was caught this time,” he said, 
“but it won't happen again. Now I 
must watch for a chance to getaway. It 
will surely come.” 

Itdidcome. Butthatis another story. 


Tangles 


[ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, ete., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind. is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.) 


11. ENIGMA 


“Tt lies in bed,” spoke lazy Ned, 
“ And never thinks of waking ; 
Though I must say that every day 

It undergoes a shaking.” 


‘‘A gentle sound,” wise Tom looked round, 
“One who keeps watch will hear it.” 

‘A gentle blow,” laughed romping Joe, 
“T’ve felt, but never fear it.” 


* A kind of bug,” Dick gave a shrug, 
“That preys upon its betters.” 

* A kind of bird, as I have heard,” 
Said Rob, our man of letters.” 


The grocer’s lad just paused to add, 
With dignified deportment: 
“ That’s one thing we don’t have, you see, 
Tn all our large assortment.” 
M, C. 8 


12, A SINGULAR RACE 


A bird-fancier of the village of Rhynern in 
Westphalia and a bee-keeper of the neighbor- 
ing village of Hamme became one day engaged 
in a discussion as to the respective merits of 
certain race horses. As the argument waxed 
warm, the citizen of Rhynern made the chal- 
lenge that he himself owned a speedy animal 
which he would back against any racer in the 
country. The challenge was accepted by his 
disputant, and arrangements were at once 
completed for a race. Bya peculiar feature 
of the agreement, each was to take his animal 
to the village of his opponent, and the start- 
ing-point of one would be the goal of the 
other. The two sportsmen were on hand at 
the time appointed, each prepared to spring a 
surprise on the other. The racing animals 
were a pigeon and a bee! The former was 
dispatched from the beehive in Hamme at the 


same moment when the bee (well powdered 
with flour to distinguish it from others of its 
kind) was liberat@d at the dovecot in Rhynerp. 
Each winged its way home with wonderful 
speed, and to the astonishment of the spec- 
tators, when the times were compared, the 
bee was found to have won the race by several 
seconds. In fact, when the bee arrived at its 
hive, the pigeon must still have been forty- 
three yards, two feet from home; and if the 
bee, instead of stopping, had continued in a 
straight line, it would have been forty-four 
yards beyond the hive when the pigeon 
reached its dovecot. 

Determine the distance between the hive 
and dovecot. F. L. 8. 


13. CAPES 


1. The cape that is found at the Zoo; 

2. The cape that is brilliant in hue; 

3. The cape that we wheel, 

4. And the cape that we feel, gets 
5. And the one that is fickle, untrue. 


6. The cape that delighteth the vain; 
7. The cape that is perfectly plain ; 
8. The cape that we run, 
9%. Anda beam from the sun, 
10, And the cape that is caught in the main. 


11, The cape that is stormy and bad; 

12. The cape that is angry and mad; 

13. The cape without hair, 

14. And a month that is fair, 

16. And the cape of the noise-loving lad. 


16, The cape of a writer renowned ; 
17. The cape from alluvion ground ; 
18. The cape that we say 
When a friend goes away, 
19. And the one in the watch-tower found. 
MRYTLE. 


14. CONCEALMENT 
( Vegetables and Fruits) 


From the car rotten wood showed, and the 
building appeared to beanoldshop. Aliceand 
I gave a rap each at the door, and then I gave 
a big rap earnestly. Receiving no answer we 
went ov. I, on the way, bought a jar, a dish, 
and a pot at Oder’s for Angeline. Alice went 
with me, as she did not want me lonely, and 
she wore a cape, as she needed a wrap, pleas- 
ant as it was. At the turn I perceived the 
plumber, Tom, at our gate, and a bee that 
aimed for a flower. gE. LO. 


15. WHAT IS IT 


I bought a residence last week 
And in it there I found 
A water pipe, a garden tool, 
And people safe and sound. 
SQUIRREL. 


ANSWERS 


9. One Summer, Blanche W. Howard; The 
Town, Leigh Hunt; Far From the Madding Crowd, 
Thomas Hardy ; Rural Scenes, Jane and Ann Tay- 
lor; As You Like It, William Shakespeare; Exeur- 
sion, William Wordsworth; The Professor, Char- 
lotte Bronté; The Gentleman from Indiana, Booth 
Tarkington; Maud, Alfred Tennyson; An Old- 
Fashionef Girl, Louisa May Aleott; No en 
Wilkie Collins; Views Afoot, Bayard Taylor; The 
Turn of the Road, Eugenie B, Frothingham; He 
Knew He Was Right, Anthony Trollope ; The Path- 
finder, J. F. Cooper; The Right of Way, Gilbert 
Parker; Westward Ho, Charles Kingsley; Meadow 
Grass, Alice Brown; A Son of the Soil, 
Oliphant; Aftermath, J. M. Barrie; Little Men, 
Little Women, Louisa May Aleott; Field Flowers, 
Eugene Field; The Task, William Cowper; The 
Portion of Labor, Mary E. Wilkins; The Man with 
the Hoe, Edwin Markham; The Conscious 


Lovers, 
Richard Steele; Under the Trees, H. W. Mabie; ~- 


The Brook, Alfred Tennyson; The Little Minister, 
J. M. Barrie; An Amazing Marriage, George Mere- 
dith; A Knight of the Nineteenth Century, E. oi 
Roe; A Lady of Quality, F. H. Burnett. 

10, Cover-lid. 

These recent answers are 
D. R. K., Newton, Mass., to 6, 7; Nillor, 
town Springs, Vt., 6, 8; M. B. B., Springfield, 
6, 7 in part; Lena, Dover, N. H.,6; Abbie A. 
Westboro, Mass., 1, 3. . 

Of the answers to 7, Nillor readily found all bei 
the authors “ D. D.” and “ R. C.” and two or three 
characters. 
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E do not need to 
use our Who ? or 
Why ? about this 
initial picture, 
which our patri- 
otic D.F. has fished 
up-from his col- 
lection of ancient 
cuts to fit the 
Holidays are always ac- 


present date. 
ceptable to us children, especially this 
one in midwinter—if only the sliding or 
skating be good. In fact, I believe in 


ANNIVERSARIES 


and anniversary holidays, as a means of 
education, leading us to recall and learn 
about the men or events which they com- 
memorate. In my boyhood we never 
thought of keeping Washington’s birth- 
day, or any other anniversay, except the 
Fourth of July. To make sure of this, I 
have just looked up what I wrote in my 
journal for fifty years ago tcday —and I 
did not say a word aboutit! But (with- 
out any diary) I remember forty years 
ago today. That was Saturday too, and 
Boston—and all the country as well— 
kept the holiday in response to a special 
proclamation of President Lincoln, read- 
ing Washington’s Farewell Address and 
rejoicing over the recent Union victories, 
especially the ‘‘ unconditional surrender” 
of Fort Donelson to U. S. Grant. The 
city government had called a mass meet- 
ing in Faneuil Hall, and a friend and my- 
self nearly lost the breath out of our 
bodies in the ‘‘mass’’ which squeezed 
and crowded for an hour to get up those 
stairs! How grandly “America” did 
sound in that hall, but it sounded more 
grandly still on Washington’s birthday, 
three years later, when my friend and I 
in Virginia were on the banks of the 
James River, and the military band 
played it to enliven a thousand half- 
starved Union prisoners just out of Libby 
prison. (I ran upon my friend, now a 


. Chicago citizen, the other day at the 


7 4 


Parker House, and how we did talk over 
those scenes of forty years ago!) 


‘ 
A QUESTION. ABOUT THE HOLIDAY 
When was Washington’s birthday made 


‘a legal holiday? It is said that the first 


recorded celebration of it was in Rich- 
mond, Feb. 11, 1782, that being the day of 
the month according to the “Old Style” 
of reckoning. That was of course in 
Washington’s lifetime, when he was fifty 
years old. It was not until 1793 that the 
N.S. day, Feb. 22, was adopted. The 
observance of the day did not become at 
all general until the War of the Rebellion 


aroused the slumbering patriotism of the: 


people. Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis of 
Boston is credited with securing its adop- 
tion by the Massachusetts Legislature as 
a legal holiday, and she died in 1873. 
(You will see the portrait of that queenly 
and patriotic lady in the Old State House.) 

-Pp.S. The state librarian says the leg- 
islature first adopted it as a legal holiday 
in 1856—that settles it! 


“OLD GLORY” 


Please tell through the columns of The 
Congregationalist who named the flag “ Old 
Glory,’ or where such reference to it may be 
found. MALDEN. 


; as me 
SR Pa ae 


James Whitcomb Riley has a poem 
about the name in the Atlantic for De- 
cember, 1898, but it does not answer the 
question. After searching a long time 
in a public library last evening, I saw a 
light in the hall of the Grand Army of 
the Republic and ventured to go thiere. 
Climbing many stairs and going through 
sundry entries and ante-rooms, my knock 
at the door was answered by a soldier 
with musket in hand—enough to make 
me tremble, for I did not have the coun- 
tersign of the day, nor any pass, except 
my question on a slip of paper. This 
morning I[ learn that none of the soldiers, 
although they loved the old flag and had 
bravely followed it, knew the reason of 
this modern designation. 

And now I have stopped and looked up 
—as I ought to have done before—an il- 
lustrated booklet on ‘Our Flag,” sent 
me by one of our members a few years 
ago. This quotes from Charles Carleton 
Coffin’s ‘‘Drumbeats of the Nation,” 
which most of youboys have read. Capt. 
Stephen Driver, a Salem East Indiaman 
in the olden time, had received a beauti- 
ful flag in some foreign port, and when it 
was hauled to the masthead of his ship 
promised to defend it with his life. He 
afterward resided in Nashville, but was 
a Union man. He named his flag ‘“‘ Old 
Glory,” and secreted it from the Confed- 
erate soldiers. When the Union troops 
entered the city (after Fort Donelson, 
noticed above) he brought out Old Glory 
and hoisted it on the State House. 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


This subject comes in properly under 
our initial picture. General Washington, 
instead of leaning on the neck of his 
splendid white horse, as in Trumbull’s 
great picture in the City Hall in New 
York, is leaning on the first letter of his 
name, and dropping down stamps to all 
comers. Hasstamp.collecting been given 
up by our Cornerers? No. Although, 
like bieycling, it is not so much of a fad 
as at first, very many are quietly follow- 
ing it. A lady in Northampton writes: 

The Corner is the first thing I look for and 
read when I open The Congregationalist, 
every week, but where are the stamp chil- 
dren? I judge that they have grown up and 
their albums gathering dust on the upper 
shelf. Not so with mine; I enjoy them more 
than ever. You see I have not “put away 
childish things” entirely. 6.70. Dy 

-A suburban minister whom I met in 
the Library told me how much pleasure 
his little daughters are taking in mak- 
ing collections. A Brooklyn boy writes: 

Please send me names of boys and girls 
who are collecting postage stamps, for lama 
stamp collector. I am twelve years old and 
have collected 400. Wapswortu S. 

The collectors’ list of some years ago 
will not help you much now, for many of 
the names upon them are now on college 
catalogues—or perhaps on merchants’ 
signs. But I will publish any brief let- 
ters from collectors, and will send to any 
applicants the full addresses of the writ- 
ers of such letters as appear in the Cor- 
ner. I am not a collector and have no 
interest in collecting, except to help the 
children in what is generally an interest- 
ing and instructive enterprise. The only 
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condition is that correspondents musi 
send General Washington—or his picture— 
for the reply. I have a few Newfound- 
land stamps (and pictorial post-cards) for 
those who contribute to the Pomiuk Cot 
Fund, and a neat book of postmarks for 
some “shut-in”? who would like it. 


(For the Old Folks) 
NEW QUESTIONS 


My Dear Mr. Martin: May I who, age- 
wise, am way past the Corner, but not within 
hailing distance of the “‘Old Folks’” bourne, 
may I ask help in finding three poems? The 
first begins, 


It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you’ve left undone, 


The second is entitled ‘“‘The Army (or Ar- 
mies) of the Night.” I thought it was by Gerald 
Massey, but cannot find it in his poems. It 
tells of the great army pressing forward 
through the dark, the down-trodden and op- 
pressed, a wild, fierce sea of humanity—the 
* Army of the Night.’ 

Where can IJ find a poem, “ At the Beautiful 
Gate,” an account of the healing of the lame 
man in the New Testament? 


Syracuse, N. Y. R. B. J. 


The first quotation is from a beautiful 
poem of Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster. I 
keep cuttings of it for inclosure in let- 
ters, and will send one to this lady. 


Can some old veteran answer this ? 


I want a short poem about a soldier on bivy- 
ouac, who as he lies down on the ground re- 
peats the child’s prayer, ‘‘ Now I lay me down 
to sleep.” It is one of the sweetest poems I 
ever read. The manuscript is said to have 
been ‘‘left on an editor’s desk by a seedy look- 
ing map,’’ and nothing else known of its au- 
thorship. 

Baton Rouge, La. He) ks 


Mr. Martin: Can you or some member of 
your Corner give me a poem printed in war- 
time entitled ‘The Jaguar Hunt’? It had 
referenceto slavery. Another poem which I 
would like to find is ‘Tom Twiss.”’ I think 
it was published in Our Young Folks maga- 
zine about the time that ‘‘ Winning His Way” 
first appeared. 

Amherst, N. H. 

The first piece you will find in the At 
lantic for June, 1865. It was written by 
J. T. Trowbridge. Here is one of the 
eighteen verses: 

The dark jaguar was abroad in the land ; 

His strength and his fierceness what foe could with- 
stand? 

The breath of his anger was hot on the air, 


And the white lamb of peace he had dragged to his 
lair. , 


A. M. W. 


See in Our Youny Folks for April, 1869. 
If the author, William Allen Butler 
(whose ‘‘Nothing to Wear” was looked 
up for some of you Old Folks last year). 
is to be believed, 

Tom Twiss was a wonderful fellow, 

No boy was so nimble or strong, 

He could turn ten somersets backward, 
Or stand on his head all day long. 

He shipped on a Nantucket whaler, 
was wrecked on a cannibal island, es- 
caped, found refuge in a condor’s nest in 
a high tree, mounted the condor and 
landed on the Chinese wall, became a 
mandarin in Peking, and at last returned 
to his Nantucket home, where his mother 
recognized him by his somersets, etc.! 


The Campaign 


IX. The First Martyr 
By Pror. E. 


1. The angry Sanhedrin. In his long 
defense Stephen not only implied (1) that 
there would be no need of a temple in 
the coming kingdom of God, but showed 
(2) that the nation had always maltreated 
its God-sent deliverers [7: 9, 24-28, 39-43]. 
His allusion to a Messianic prophecy in 
connection witha reference to the shame- 
ful rebellion against the deliverer Moses 
in the wilderness [37-41] forewarned the 
Sanhedrin that he was preparing to ac- 
cuse them of murdering the Messiah, 
and he soon did so with a fiercely in- 
dignant invective [7: 51, 52] that justi- 
fied his reputation [6: 10]. He accused 
them of failing to keep the law that 
they were so eager to impose upon others. 
He seems to have known of dark scan- 
dals and ugly secrets in the private lives 
of these great men that were hideously in- 
consistent with their unctuous preten- 
sions to piety (7: 53; ef. Matt. 23: 144, 
27, 28]. This charge, coming from one 
who was supposed to be a lawless anar- 
chist, and who was on trial for his life, so 
angered some of the priests and rabbis 
that their features became distorted with 
rage (7: 54], and when, after gazing silently 
upward for a moment, he announced to 
them that he saw the Nazarene Jesus 
standing at God’s right hand, they be- 
came furious. The session broke up in 
disorder, and they hustled him with their 
own hands outof the courtroom [7: 55-58]. 

2. The death of Stephen. These out- 
raged dignitaries hurried him along the 
street, doubtless attracting a crowd as 
they went, and when they had passed 
through the city gates he was stoned as 
though he had been a mad dog or a ven- 
omous snake. The narrative indicates 
that no formal sentence was passed by 
the Sanhedrin. Had such a sentence 
been passed, and been immediately car- 
ried out without the indorsement of the 
Roman authorities, the Sanhedrin would 
have been in serious trouble, The lead- 
ers of the Sanhedrin were probably well 
content to have the matter terminate as 
it did. Human life was lightly esteemed 
in the first century, and they knew that 
the Roman procurator was not likely to 
feel any concern about the lynching of a 
poor Jew by a company of influential 
citizens! To be sure, they proceeded to 
do their lawless deed with due regard to 
ceremonial propriety [Acts 7: 58; Lev. 
24: 14; Deut. 17: 7], and in so doing veri- 
fied Jesus’ criticism of them [Matt. 23: 
23). They were like the man who mur- 
dered another, but shrank from eating 
the meat pie in his victim’s lunch because 
it was Friday. 

The sight of Jesus in glory [7: 55] served 
vividly to remind Stephen of the circum- 
stances of Jesus’ execution, as they were 
current in the oral teaching of the Naza- 
rines, and naturally shaped his own con- 
_ duct (7: 50-00; cf. Luke 23: 34, 46). Luke 
doubtless noticed this, and may have 
seen a further point of similarity in the 
character of those who prepared the body 


*The Sunday School Lesson for March 2. Text, 
Acts 7: 64-8: 2. International Lesson, The Ston- 
ee bisgdoa. 
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of Testimony” 


Among the Witnesses 
I. BoswortH 


for burial in each case (8: 2; ef. Luke 23: 
50-53]. These ‘‘devout men’”’ may have 
been non-Christian Jews, who did not 
sympathize with the action of the San- 
hedrin, or they may have been Nazarines, 
whose unusual ‘‘deyoutness’’ manifested 
itself in the courage with which they re- 
mained in the city and carried on exten- 
sive public mourning for the victim of 
the Sanhedrin’s rage. 

3. The effect on the church. The star- 
tling sentence, ‘‘They have stoned Ste- 
phen,” as it passed swiftly from one to 
another, sent the Nazarenes home to 
their wives and children, and with good 
reason, for the assault upon Stephen was 
but the beginning of an attack upon all 
the Nazarenes. Young Rabbi Saul, who 
had been prominent in the attack upon 
Stephen [7: 58; 8: 1], possibly as a mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin [26: 10], was the 
leader in the persecution, and, with char- 
acteristic promptness, began his work 
that very day [8: 1]. The result was the 
scattering of the witnesses, according to 
the program laid out in 1: 8 [ef. 8: 1 and 
1: 8]. The apostles remained in Jerusa- 
lem, probably thinking it incumbent upon 
them to remain at their posts in this time 
of danger. There is a tradition that Je- 
sus had commanded them to remain in 
Jerusalem for twelve years. 

4, Jesus’ reception of Stephen’s spirit. 
There was a heavenly side to this dark 
scene of human hate. (1) The ‘‘other 
world’’ was very near. Stephen’s soul 
had not to fly through vast interplanet- 
ary spaces in order to alight upon its 
confines. From where he was standing 
in the courtroom he could see its very 
heart and center [7:55]. One wonders 
whether some slight shifting of the view 
point, some quick transformation of the 
senses, might not introduce one into the 
glories of the ‘“‘other world.” 

(2) Jesus was in the ‘‘ other world,” not 
sitting but standing, intently watching 
his witness in peril [7: 55, 56). He too 
had faced this ¢dourt. He too had seen 
these same individuals with their priestly 
garments and rabbinical robes walking 
about his cross chuckling and gloating 
over his pain [Matt. 27: 41-43], as they 
were soon to gloat over the pain of his 
witness. 

(3) Jesus received Stephen’s spirit into 
this ‘‘other world”’ [7:59]. As the stones 
struck him the divine anesthetic was 
gently administered ; he ‘‘fell asleep,” and 
passed out into the quiet glory of God [7: 
60]. If we could only tell what really 
happened when Jesus ‘‘ received Stephen’s 
spirit’? we should understand much that 
we now only wonder about as we look 
eagerly out inte eternity. This much we 
are sure of: Jesus’ interest in Stephen 
and reception of his personal spirit guar- 
anteed to Stephen a career. An exceed- 
ingly promising career as a witness [6: 8, 
10} seemed to have prematurely ended. 
But the career of Stephen was no more 
ended when his body lay bruised and 
bloody among the sharp-edged stones than 
was the career of Jesus ended when his 
body hung limp and lifeless on the cross, 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 2-8. The Joy of Service. Ps. 
126: 5,6; Matt. 25: 19-23. 

The key to the profitable consideration of 
this subject lies in a broad conception of — 
what service is. There is, to be sure, a pe- 
culiar satisfaction in what is termed distine- 
tive Christian work—in leading a prayer meet- 
ing well, in teaching a Sunday school class 
faithfully, in personal ministration to the 
needy, in bringing a soul to Christ; but few 
of us can do these things all the time, and our 
success in doing them at all depends upon the 
quality and spirit of our ordinary labors. — 


Jesus certainly was constantly emphasizing 
the bearing of common duties and secular af- 
fairs upon the spiritual life. It would pay us 
sometime to gather together all the passages 
in which he refers to the ordinary occupations 
of mankind—the sowing and reaping, the 
vineyard tending and tree culture, the prep- 
aration of a meal and the proper use of money, 
the fishing business and the sweeping of a 
house. Jesus saw life as a whole. He did 
not detach certain uncommon experiences and 
exceptional opportunity and say, “Find in 
these your joy and your opportunity of 
growth.” But for the disciple to enter into 
the joy of his Lord, Christ taught, arose from 
being faithful in a few common things. 


Jesus helps us to.enjoy such service by 
counseling entire submission to the will of 
God. That is the first source of happiness for 
any man. If the work he is doing seems to 
him the best thing he can do, and the only 
thing at the moment, provided it be honorable 
labor, it is probably because God has assigned 
to him that task and no other. We may think 
ourselves capable of a hundred other kinds 
of service. Wemay be sure that some of them 
would be far more agreeable, but that is not 
our lookout. So long as the guiding forces of 
our lives seem to place us where we are we 
should derive the satisfaction and inspiration 
which the good soldier feels. 


Joy arises, too, from doing work well. I - 


like the doctrine which is getting itself more 
established in the world every day, namely, 
that it is possible to do menial service in 
an artistic way—that a man may be an artist 
in his toil even though he never handles the 
brush or comes near a canvas. We must 
have noticed this difference in workmen, how 
one is content to do his task in a slipshod 
way, while another finishes it up so perfectly, 
rounds it off so symmetrically, attends to all 
the nice details in such a careful and even en- 
thusiastic fashion that you see in him the’ 
artist through the workman. I have in mind 
one man, who sits at a certain window and 
sells stamps in such a gentlemanly and con- 
siderate way that I would walk several blocks 
to trade with him. 


Let us not lose, either, the joy that comes 
from believing that our work is in the truest 
sense a service to our fellows. We cannot 
just see how this monotonous thing in which 
we are engaged helps on the kingdom of God 
‘or brings cheer to any soul, but if we could 
see all the crossing and recrossing threads of 
life we should not be so ashamed of our toil- 
ing after all. How could the missionaries 
reach their fields unless there were men to 
build the ships that carry them? How could 
the Bible be scattered through the earth un- 
less there were hands willing to become grimy 
with handling the type? How could achurch 
edifice be erected on the frontier if there were 
not some one to hew down the timber in the 


», 


forest and to shape them into boards? How — 
could Johnnie ever go to school and become a 


preacher unless there was some one at home 
to mend his clothes? The kingdom of God 
needs every one of us, and “ All service ranks 
the same with God.” © 


iw 
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End of the Pearson Matter 


The North western University and the Meth- 
odist Chureh are to be congratulated on 
escaping a trial which could have done little 
good and might have developed bitter feeling. 
This week Professor Pearson handed his 
resignation to the trustees of the university, 
and asked for a letter of dismission from the 
First Methodist Church. The latter was given 
him at once, and his resignation was promptly 
accep'ed, with a continuation of salary to 
the end of the current year. H. S. Stone & 
Co. will publish immediately his book on the 
Carpenter Prophet, in an edition of 68,000 
copies. It is understood that the professor 
will enter the lecture field, his topic being 
Biblical Miracles. The friends of Professor 
Pearson believe him sincere, and, while they 
regret the position he has taken, they bring 
no charges against him, though they feel 
that as he is no longer in sympathy with them 
he should withdraw from their fellowship and 
unite with those whose views are in accord 
with his own. 


The Method of the New Theology 


A paper on the term Son of God as applied 
to Jesus, read before the Ministers’ Meeting, 
Feb. 10, by Professor Mackenzie, was a fine 
exhibition of the spirit and method of mod- 
ern scholarship and of the reverence as well 
as thoroughness with which the problems of 
our Christian faith are, in some quarters, at 
any rate, discussed. The professor began by 
tracing the use of the expression in the Old 
Testament and in the Synoptics, and thus ob- 
tained what he galled the terminus a quo. 
The terminus ad quem was found by an 
equally thorough study of the use of the term 
in the epistle to the ‘Hebrews. Every step in 
the argument could be clearly seen, so that 
when the conclusion was reached that the 
pre-existence of Jesus is affirmed in Hebrews 
and implied éven in the Synoptics, and that 
Jesus calls God his Father in a sense very 
different from that in which the word is used 
by men, it was felt that the foundations were 
firm and satisfactory. The paper was pre- 
pared originally for the Chicago Society for 
Biblical Research and will ere long appear in 
the Biblical World. 


Rare Thoughtfulness by the Owner of an Apart- 
ment 

Less than a week ago an apartment house 
belonging to Mr. J. P. Byrne was destroyed 
by fire. Forty-seven of the forty-eight apart- 
ments were occupied. Although the fire oc- 
curred in the early evening, few saved any 
furniture and but little clothing. In twenty 
minutes from the discovery of the fire the 
building was in ruins. Fortunately, no life 
was lost nor was any oneinjured. Thehouses 
of those living in the vicinity, Ellis Avenue 
and Sixty-first Street, were opened to as many 
as they could accommodate. A few went to 
Hotel Holland in Hyde Park. The night was 
bitterly cold. On the morning of the second 
day Mr. Byrne asked his tenants to meet him 
and receive from him a gift of $100 for each 
family, as something with which to start 
anew. Although not a few said such news 


' was too good to believe, most of the families 


were represented at the hour named. Ex- 
pressions of gratitude were touching, thongh 
Mr. Byrne put them aside, declaring that his 
gift was nothing, only a little something to 
help the men and women who had lived in his 
house over a hard place. Yet it is not every 
man, even if he have a fortune, who would 
promptly divide $4,700 among his tenants, es- 
pecially when he himself had lost more than 
any of them. One thing is certain, if the 
house is rebuilt it will not long remain empty. 
It should be added that Swift & Co., the pack- 
ers, offered te supply meat for those who 
‘could use it, and that the hotel keeper de- 
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clined to let Mr. Byrne pay for those who had 
been his guests. 


The Training School for Women 


Friends of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary will be glad to know that the school 
opened last fall for the training of Christian 
women for service in the churches and for the 
training of deaconesses also is prospering un- 
der the superintendence of Miss Colman. 
The house on Washington Boulevard is be- 
coming too small for the number who wish to 
attend. It will soon be necessary to obtain a 
site near Union Park and erect upon it a 
building which will accommodate at least 
100 students. The present course covers two 
years, but arrangements have been made by 
which all who are fitted for it can take the 
seminary course, or so much of it as they 
wish. The letters of inquiry received and 
the fields calling for service are proof that the 
school was not opened a moment too soon. 
Were the means in hand for the erection of a 
suitable building, there is little doubt that 
it would speedily be filled to overflowing. 


Prosperity at Terre Haute 


For several years the Congregational Church 
at Terre Haute, Ind., has made little progress. 
It is, therefore, a matter for gratitude, not 
only for Terre Haute and the state, but for 
the country, that arrangements have now been 
made by which, through the exchange of 
property, a better site has beén obtained and 
the prospect brightened for securing a suita- 
ble edifice in a short time. The church has 
rallied under the leadership of its pastor, Dr. 
W. A. Waterman. 


Another Step Forward 


Chicago University has at last succeeded in 
securing means for the establishment of a 
law school. President Harper announces the 
fact of its establishment and its ample en- 
dowment. A building, costing between $150,- 
000 and $200,000, will be erected on the cam- 
pus, $50,000 set apart for the library and pro- 
fessors, twelve or fifteen in number, ap- 
pointed, who will devote their whole time to 
the school and none of it to the practice of 
law. It is intended to make it a school for 
graduates of colleges and universities. The 
eourse will cover three years, and for en- 
trance will require an acquaintance with con- 
stitutional law and political economy. The 
school will open Oct. 1, and will be known as 
the University of Chicago School of Law and 
Jurisprudence. It is intended to make it the 
equal of any school in the country. Presi- 
dent Harper is hoping to be able to announce 
in the near future means for the establish- 
ment of a technical school. 


Generous Bequests - 

In the will of the late Thomas Robertson of 
Rockford, Ill., several of our benevolent so- 
cietiesareremembered, The American Board 
receives $5,000, the Home Missionary Society 
and the A. M. A. each $3,000, the Building 
Society $1,000, the American Sunday School 
Union and the American Bible Society each 
$1,000, the Rockford Hospital Association 
$3,000, Rockford College and Beloit College 
each $5,000, and the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary $3,000. Mr. Robertson has long been 
one of the leading men in the Second Congre- 
gational Church and a prominent and useful 
citizen. 


Knox College 

This college, situated at Galesburg, Ill., has 
had an enviable history. It has graduated a 
large number of distinguished men. Under 
President McClelland its patronage is larger 
than ever. But like some other institutions 
its prosperity has added to its expenses, and 
with the constantly falling rates of interest 
it has become more and more difficult to avoid 
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In and Around Chicago 


a deficit at the end of the year. At present 
the authorities are confronted with a debt of 
$30,000. Instead of being frightened at this, 
or using permanent funds, it is proposed to 
appeal to the alumni for contributions, not 
only to meet this obligation, but to add at 
least $100,000 to its endowment. This money 
it is hoped to obtain by the end of the college 
year. A friend of the college, one of its 
alumni, it is understood, promises to pay one- 
tenth of the amount secured. The rumor 
that the college is embarrassed or will be 
compelled to close its doors is without foun- 
dation. Her hold upon her alumniand friends 
was never stronger than at present, nor her 
future more reassuring. 


Rights of Judges 


The comments which Dr. Dowie has made, 
not only upon the adverse decision of Judge 
Tuley, but upon the judge himself, have led 
State’s Attorney Deneen and some of his asso- 
ciates in office to ask how far free speech, 
when it abuses an officer of the law, is to be 
tolerated. In his address at the Auditorium 
Sunday, Dr. Dowie reflected upon Judge Tu- 
ley, calling him ‘ignorant and unjust.” The 
judge is not willing to enter a suit for crim- 
inal libel, though it is more than probable 
that the state’s attorney will, but he thinks Dr. 
Dowie’s lawyer owes it to himself and to his 
professional brethren to make it clear that he 
is in no way responsible for the doctor’s utter- 
ances. Should the address appear in Leaves 
of Healing, as other addresses appear in that 
paper, there can be little doubt that it would 
bring the head of Zion within reach of the 
law, and render escape from imprisonment or 
a fine somewhat difficult. 


Home School for Boys 


Announcement was made at the meeting of 
the Commercial Club, Jan. 25, that the com- 
mittee appointed some timeago had succeeded 
in securing from the members pledges amount- 
ing to $150,000 for rescuing, training and 
finding homes for dependent and delinquent 
boys. A school for dependents has been in 
existence several years at Glenwood and has 
accomplished a great deal of good. To this 
school two-thirds of the sum subscribed are 
to go. Fifty thousand dollars are set apart as 
endowment of the school desired by Judge 
Tuthill of the Juvenile Court for delinquents 
and authorized by the state, and to be opened 
as soon as a site for it sufficiently extensive 
can be obtained free of cost. When the land, 
three or four hundred acres, has been se- 
cured something worth while will have been 
done by the city toward earing properly for 
its needy and wayward boys. 


Chicago, Feb. 15. FRANKLIN. 


Striking Utterances 


William McKinley believed the sober sense 
of the people of a republic was the ultimate 
appeal of the statesman.—_Judge W. R. Day. 


There is no religion, even of the savages, 
but has some good, something of love, rever- 
ence and service, which can be used by Chris- 
tians in their work.—G. Stanley Hall. 


In early Christian times simply to be a 
Christian was in itself evidence of sincerity. 
Not so now. With a large number of persons 
religion is a part of their social respectability. 
Wealth and fashion are largely on the side of 
religion. _Reuen Thomas D. D. 


It takes more actual administrative and in- 
tellectual skill to conduct one of our great 
combination industries, one of the monopolies 
that are being developed so constantly today, 
than to carry on all the administrative func- 
tions of one of the smaller European nations. 
—Prof. E. H. Griggs. 
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‘The Literature of the Day 


Criminals and Delinquents 


This book* is divided into three parts 
of unequal merit. The first part is ex- 
planatory; the second is descriptive ; 
and the third is analytic or suggestive. 
The descriptive portion is both interest- 
ing and instructive. It is especially full 
in connection with the penal methods of 
the South. Considering what the char- 
acter of these methods have been, there 
is ground for encouragement in the fact 
that the results have been no worse, 
and for further encouragement in the 
fact that these methods are undergoing 
improvement. Thetreatment of the sub- 
ject is fair, candid and sympathetic. 
The suggestions made in the analytic 
chapters arise from wide observation 
and are well worthy of attention. 

The earlier portion is far more re- 
stricted and more open to criticism. It 
is a discussion of the means of inquiry 
into the conditions which issue in crim 
inals and delinquents. The first of these 
means is a system of inspection and of 
measurements, involving the color of 
the eyes, the texture of the hair, the rel- 
ative length of the ears, the form of the 
heart, etc. The second is a series of 
psychological tests, familiar in a psycho- 
logical laboratory. The third is made 
up of sociological data. If one wishes 
to arrive at these somewhat current 
methods in a brief space, the book will 
be helpful. Too much importance, how- 
ever, is attached to them. The author 
herself, when she reaches the real discus- 
sion, leaves them behind, and puts things 
on the old familiar basis of moral forces. 
Empirical philosophy, having weakened 
or discarded intellectual discussion as 
resting on consciousness, has long been 
busy in an uneasy and futile way in 
gathering about psychology and ethics 
physical data, which have some interest 
in themselves, but which are quite out- 
side the true realm of philosophy. 

JoHN BAScoM. 


The Furniture of the Fathers 


The history of chairs and tables, of 
mirrors, sideboards, bedsteads and clocks, 
has never been more sumptuously put 
forth, or to better purpose, than in this 
beautiful volume.t Its illustrations will 
delight the lover of beauty and, we fear, 
set on fire with emulous desire the heart 
of many a collector. And, the author 
tells us, the glory of it might have been 
made more glorious still if owners had 
not ‘“‘feared the reproducer.’’ Has it 
come to this, then, that the reproducers 
of old designs will not respect our private 
ownership if we let the public see our an- 
cestral treasures? And if they did not, 
would it be really any worse for us if 
some one had a modern copy of our an- 
cestral looking-glass ? 

Mr. Lockwood traces the heredity of 
our ante-mahogany furniture mainly to 
Holland, which commanded the world’s 
trade and catered to the world’s taste 
VExperimental Sociology, Descriptive and Analytical— 
Delinquents, by Frances A. Kellor. pp. 316. Macmillan 
Co, $2.00. 


+ Colonial Furniture in America, by Luke Vincent 
Lockwood, pp. 352. Charles Scribner's Sons. £7.50 
net. 


in the days of the early colonial settle- 
ment. He accounts for the wealth of 
New England in old furniture by its pov- 
erty, and for the present poverty in this 
respect of the South by its earlier wealth, 
which allowed change with the change 
of fashions. 

He has followed the indications-of his 
history with keen eye and relation-grasp- 
ing brain, and he has made a readable 
book even for those of us to whom Chip- 
pendale is but a name and Sheraton a 
shadow of a name. The pieces of furni- 
ture shown in the many pictures are 
net all beautiful, though most of them 
look as if longevity had been fairly 
earned by good taste .as well as honest 
workmanship. Thereis much education 
for the modern eye, therefore, as well 
as food for the enthusiast in the ample 
pages of the book. 


The Field of Ethics * 


In the wilderness of physics, philoso- 
phy, history, law, esthetics, religion, 
this little book * finds a plain pathway to 
its own property. Each chapter detaches 
the field of ethics from a neighboring 
field. It is not a doctrinal sketch on 
freedom, pleasure or sanctions. It is not 
a study of the origin or goal of moral 
conduct. It is a discrimination of one 
science from its allied group. It exhibits 
the subject as taught at Harvard. Pro- 
fessor Palmer is not an extreme intui- 
tionalist, in fact, he does not encumber 
himself with any theory. He gathers 
sticks for his own pile and then kindles 
it. The Kantian sticks, however, burn 
throughout the whole treatment. 

_Professor Palmer admits that the pres- 
ent socialistic tendencies have so en- 
larged the field of ethics that they have 
carried it far over into the field of law, 
and that the law is continually being 
stretched in an ethical direction. Here 
he clearly departs from Hegelianism in 
showing that the fixed organization of 
society, the state, is not the highest 
manifestation of the universal reason 
and will. There would be no steadiness 
to earthly institutions.and conventional 
morality without the innermost subjec- 
tive sanctions. From this thought he 
easily passes to wxsthetics. In the sub- 
jective fine arts he finds the ethical point 
of view more nearly attained than in the 
objective social relations of the law. 
But it is in the field of religion that he 
reaches the conclusion of his long argu- 
ment. After massing the leading points 
of affinity and divergence between the 
two departments, he maintains the view 
that it is our ethical sense that exerts an 
influence upon our beliefs, and not vice 
verst. 


David Christie Murray, the English author, 
has written to the London Chronicle urging 
that Englishmen erect on English soila stately 
monument to George Washington, “tas a na- 
tional recognition of the justice of the cause 
in which he fought and a final sign of our 
amity with the American people.” ‘“‘Weowe 
it,” he says, ‘“‘to ourselves, by all the means 


*The Field of Ethics, Willlam B. Noble Lectures-for 
1899, by Prof. George H. Palmer. pp 213. Houghton 
MiMin & Co, §1.10, 


open to a brave and honorable race, to repair 
and atone for the folly of our ancestors.” 


The New Books 


« *» In some cases, books announced in this de- 
pa rtment will be reviewed. editorially later. 


RELIGION 


The Pastoral Epistles, edited by Rey. J. P. 
Lilley. pp. 255. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. 75 cents net. 


This volume of Handbooks for Bible Classes 
treats of the epistles to Timothy and- Titus. 
The history of these epistles in early Chris- 
tian literature, their teaching, style ‘and 
structure are treated in a series of introduc- 
tory chapters. A new translation of these 
epistles is given. The style of comment is 
broad, historical and, at the same time, tex- 
tual. The attitude is conservative. The au- 
thor’s doctrine of inspiration is that “in the 
Scriptures as they stand we have a revelation 
of the whole will of God for our salvation 
which is at once complete, infallible and au- 
thoritative.” 


Religion in History and in Modern Life 
A. M. Fairbairn, D. 


+ pp. 261, Thomas Whit. 
taker. 80 cents. 


A new edition, revised by the author, of one 
of the most helpful modern Christian books. 
Originally delivered as lectures to the work- 
ing men of Bradford, Eng. The volume has 
expanded much beyond the limits of the first 
edition about twenty years ago. 

Meditations and Vows, Divine and Moral, 


by Joseph Hall, edited by Charles Sayle. pp. 
217. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


Bi-hop Hall’s Meditations is not merely one 
of the English devotional classics, but has 
been the source from which later writers have 
drawn suggestion and material. Mr. Sayle 
has retained the old spelling, which adds a 
quaintness to the book, but perhaps may 
slightly limit its appeal in these days of over- 
much reading and unwillingness to take pains. 
Bat it will help readers to linger over the 
words as they deserve. The book belongs to 
the Re'igious Life Series, and is tastefully 
printed and simply, if rather too lightly, bound 
in white and red. 

The Church of St. Ronee by Gordon Clark. 

pp. 249. Abbey Press. $1, 
Mr. Cla:k finds Mrs. Eddy ‘and her followers 
an easy mark for ridicule, but his book would 


be more effective, in our judgment, if he had © 


shown more self-restraint. Irony is its com- 
monest weapon, and sometimes proves a dan- 
gerousone. Onthe facts as alleged, the author 
sho ws inconsistency and mendacity on the part 
of Mrs. Eddy, and, what she may feel more 
keenly, if she is the sort of person he believes, 
an entire lack of originality. The easy gull- 
ing of so many people does not increase our 
respect for humanity. 
An Elementary Catechism, b A be mcg 


Barton, D.D. pp. 47. Advance Pub. Co. Pa- 
per, 5 cents. 


We cannot unreservedly praise this attempt 
to supply a need of thechurches. It attempts 
too much, it is far from simple in thought and 
it has little distinction of style. A compari- 
son of its opening question with of the 
much berated Westminster Shorter C 

will suggest what we mean and our reason 
for withholding the praise we would like to 
give. “What is man’s chief end?” ask the 
Westminster divines. “Apart from the 
things which you believe, hope or imagine to 
be true, what do you know?” asks the au- 
thor of this catethism. There is more meta- 
physics, ina peculiarly abstract form, in that 
one question than little children ought to be 
confronted with in their whole indoctrination 
into the elements of Christian truth. 


VERSE 
Such Stuff as Dreams, by Charles E, Russell. 

pp. 149, "Bowen- Merrill Co. 
Mr. Rassell’s enthusiasms seem to us at times 
rather energetic than intelligent, but they 
lend unquestionable vigor to his muse. We 
never, for example, should think of saying of — 
Swinburne—a sensuous and wordy recluse— — 


- 


-_ 
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For never had more need 

Of such as thou in word and deed 

The world, that dark with wrong 

Waits for such light as lightens from thy song. 


Nor does love of liberty necessarily involve 
hatred of Britain, on the whole the freest 
country of Europe. There are songs of culti- 
vation, memories of travel, bits of home love 
and appreciations of nature, as well as praises 
of liberty. They have much beauty to recom- 


‘mend them, and their vigor belies the rather 
visionary title. 


Select Sunflowers, by Harry Edward Mills. 
pp. 110. Sunflower Press, Fort Scott, Kan. 


This is very unequal verse, but it always re- 
veals a true and poetic spirit, and is full of 
local color. The dialect poems smack of the 
rich soil and young and vigorous life of Kan- 
sas. We like the verses about children best. 

In the Valley of the Merrimac, by Julia Noyes 

Stickney. pp.66. Grafton Press. 
Mrs. Sti¢kney’s muse deals with home inter- 
ests, the household affections, local scenery, 
the lakes and mountains.at the head waters 
of her river. The book seems to represent 
the poetic work of a lifetime and will give 
pleasure. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses, by Robert Louis 


Stevenson. pp. 77. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
60 cents net. 


A welcome rew edition, low in price, but 
prettily bound and containing some of Rob- 
inson’s inimitable illustrations. Extracts 
from the diary of Stevenson’s mother, record- 
ing the plays and sayings of little Louis, or 
“Lou,” are an interesting feature of this 
edition. 
FICTION 

A Sister of the Red Cross, by Mrs. L, T. 

Meade. pp. 368. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
An English story of the South African war. 
There is too much and too sophisticated love- 
making for the reading of young girls, we 
think, and the plot has too many moral im- 
probabilities. But thereare pictures of strong 
and wholesome womanhood to offset the very 
flabby specimen about whom the story moves. 
The picture of the siege will appeal to lovers 
of the heroic and to English readers in partic- 
ular. 

Bernardo and Laurette, by Marguerite Bouvet. 

pp. 217. A.C. McClurg & Co. 
A pretty story of two French children and 
their dog, who escape from Alsace in the days 
of the Prussian occupation and make a new 
homein Savoy. The simple pathos and gen- 
jal spirit of the tale are exceedingly attract- 
ive, and the pictures by Helen M. Armstrong 
exactly suit the text. 

i ,; by Clement Eldridge. 

seeege Sanlield Pub Uo. $1.00. ; 
There is the true sea fiavor in this at times 
rather fantastically imagined story, and the 
book is enjoyable in its pictures of sea ad- 
venture and sailor life. The prince of the 
title is a mysterious Frenchman, supposed to 
be of that Napoleonic stock which good 


~ Americans used to admire in the days of the 


Second Empire. The cannibal island is of an 
innocuous pattern and the dash of the super- 
natural which serves to scare pirates will not 
disturb the sleep of any American boy. 
Lauriel, the Love Letters of an American 


irl, edited by A. H. pp. 301. L.C. Page & 
tee §1.50. 


This latest blossom on the love letter tree is 
prefaced by the statement that girls are nat- 
urally skittish—“unconscious flirts” is the 


. editorial pgrase—but that the heroine is of a 


nobler mold. The book deserves a better in- 


troduction. It is, in fact, a novel in letters, 


after a fashion difficult to manage and not 
often attempted of late. In the course of the 
story the heroine becomes an American heir- 
ess of the most tempting sort, beloved of 
royal dukes and dowry-hunting noblemen. 
She is made to show her mind ana heart in au 
interesting way and her picture of the un- 
seen hero is attractive. 

Uncle Boston’s Spicy Breezes, by Boston W. 


Smith. pp. 255. . Bapt. Pub. Soc. $1.00 
net. 


“Chapters of home missionary experience by 


a Baptist missionary. Graphic pictures of 
the conditions of life where the beginnings 
of the work are done. Good character sketch- 
ing anda keen sense of humor. Except fora 
certain strong and narrow sectarianism, we 


can heartily commend the book. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


* Book Chat 


A special edition for the blind of The Mak- 
ing of an American, by Jacob Riis, is being 
prepared. 


A library of 2,000 volumes, which is espe- 
cially rich in matter pertaining to Don Quix- 
ote and was owned by Marquis de Jerez of 
Madrid, has just been sold to an American 
for $200,000. 


The Roman Catholic Church in America is 
to have a hymn and tune book, the first issued 
under official sanction anywhere. It will be 
compiled by three Pennsylvania clergymen, 
one of whom, Dr. Ganns, is well known as 2 
composer. 


Professor Seybold, while cataloguing the 
Arabian manuscripts in the library of the 
University of Tiibingen, has discovered the 
oldest version of the Thousand and One 
Nights. It contains one story not found in 
other versions. 


An English-Dakota dictionary, by Rev. John 
P. Williamson, who has spent his life among 
the Sioux Indians of Montana and the Dako- 
tas, is ready forthe press. This adds another 
to the long list of valuable works produced 
by missionaries. : 


Mr. Lockwood, author of the book on Co- 
lonial Furniture reviewed by us this week, 
is a New York lawyer, but the collection and 
study of antique American furniture have 
long been an absorbing avocation, and he has 
become an authority. 


Funds for the erection of a statue of Shake- 
speare in Rome are being collected. Emperor 
William is to give a statue of Goethe, and the 
English and American residents are desirous 
that the greatest of English-speaking poets 
should also have a monument. 


A. J. Lonney, a student in the Harvard 
Law School, is said to have succeeded in trans- 
lating Homer’s Iliad into English hexameter, 
at least a sufficient number of the books to 
show that he has mastered the art, and will 
complete the task if all goes well. 


Jastice David J. Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court has a notable article 
in the January International Monthly on 
the Jury System, in which he comes to the 
support of those who believe that the rule 
demanding unanimous verdicts is a perni- 
cious one militating against the success and 
permanency of the system as a whole. 


The late Lord Dufferin, who was British 
minister at Rome during Mr. Stillman’s resi- 
dence in that city, is especially eulogized, in 
the Autobiography of a Journalist, as the 
diplomatist who best understood how to treat 
a correspondent. ‘He took my measure as 
@ correspondent,” says Mr. Stillman, ‘“‘and 
accepted me pro tanto into his confidence. 
He used to say, ‘I tell you whatever informa- 
tion there is because I know that then you 
will not telegraph what ought not to be tele- 
graphed, while if you find it out for yourself 
I have no right to restrain you.’” 


The most sectarian of all the Protestant 
sects, little known in this country but a thorn 
in the flesh of British Dissent for many a 
year, has been the sect known as Plymouth 
Brethren. A history of the sect just issued, 
written by Mr. William Blair Heatby, is the 
theme of much discussion in Great Britain 
now, owing to the revelation the book provides 
of the divisive character of the sect and the 
intolerant tyranny of some of its more cele- 
brated leaders, notably John Nelson Darby. 
Beginning in anarchy, the sect altered to 
absolutism, with Darby as pontiff. “He 
began with universal communion’ and ended 
with universalexcommunication.” The Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, reviewing Mr. Heatby’s 
book, says of the history set forth in it, 
“Surely Christendom has never seen any- 
thing comparable to this extravaganza under 
the name of sanctity.” 
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In the Connecticut Valley 
PROGRESS 


The Swedish Church of Springfield, Mass., 
has jast canceled a troublesome debt of $2,000, 
incurred seven years ago as half the purchase 
price of the chapel of Memorial Church. This 
is the oldest Swedish work in the city, and 
from small beginnings has grown in twelve 
years to a membership of seventy-six and a 
sphere of influence of 500. Several of our 
churches proved their fellowship at this time 
of need, after the church itself had exhausted 
its ability in giving. 

Emmanuel, Springfield, and its new pastor, 
Rey. G. J. Newton, have girded themselves 
for aggressive work in their rapidly growing 
section and propose the addition of 100 mem- 
bers this year, which will considerably more 
than double the membership. Thirty-five 
were received in January. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Bible Training School has sold its 
Springfield property, to be converted into an 
apartment house, and is now ready for the 
transfer to Hartford. The French-American 
College is in prosperous condition, with the 
largest student body in its history and others 
turned away for lack of accommodation. Its 
floating debt of $15,000 has been sunk. Mt. 
Hermon announces for its summer term, in 
addition to the regular curriculum, courses in 
missions, association and Sunday school work 
and a valuable course in Bible study, with 
several prominent teachers, among them Pro- 
fessor Bosworth and Rey. Messrs. F. B. Meyer 
and Campbell Morgan. 


STATISTICAL 


Annual reports are nearly complete for 
Hampden and Hampshire Counties. The two 
Hampshire conferences lose sixty-seven in 
membership and $4,200in benevolence. Hamp- 
den gains $5,400 in benevolence (the gain is 
undenominational) and, curiously enough, 
gains only forty-two in total membership, al- 
though additions exceed all removals by 209. 
Some of our church clerks evidently need a 
better acquaintance with their rolls. Farther 
up the river, Whately deserves recognition 
for its increasing benevolence, which has 
nearly doubled on itself annually for four 
years. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


At West Springfield Mittineague has joined 
the ranks of those who rejoice over canceled 
debts, and First Church has organized a his- 
torical society, with a room in the church for 
amuseum. Prominent in the display will be 
a collection of portraits of all the pastors. 
Longmeadow has voted to adopt individual 
communion cups and will receive a set from 
Mrs. T. L. Chapman of Springfield in memory 
of her husband, long the village physician 
and for many years the Sunday school super- 
intendent. Orange has received a legacy of 
$500, and Agawam and Granby gifts of $100 
each. Chicopee, First, will hereafter becalled 
to worship by a new bell, a sesqui-centennial 
gift, “A tribute toa faithful ministry.” The 
six pastors are named in the inscription. 

Monson has joined the forward movement 
and will support Rev. H. J. Bennett of Japan. 
St. John’s, Springfield, has issued a neat man- 
ual and directory. The Men’s Club of the 
Edwards Church, Northampton, has cele- 
brated its second anniversary with a banquet 
and begins its third year with 118 members. 

’ Lone. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Feb. 23-March 1. 
Factor of Life. Ps. 139: 1-12, 23, 24; 1 John 
1: 5-10; 2: 15-17; Rom. 8: 28-39 
The mutability of life. Forsaken interests. 

God’s presence torment or joy? 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page 264 } 


God the Permanent 


Is 
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Visitors at a pottery observed 
workmen using their hands in 
doing certain work, and asked 
why, in an age of machinery, they did so. 
“We find,” was the answer, ‘‘that no 
tool can do what we are doing; it needs 
the human touch.” Is not the- human 
touch required in winning souls? Are 
we waiting for a spiritual cyclone that 
will shake off the fruit in abundance and 
drop it at ourlazy feet? A committee of 
one was divinely sent to blind and bewil- 
dered Saul. Ananias did not go in ‘‘an 
official capacity.’ Red tape makes a poor 
line for the gospel hook. Machinery is a 
wretched substitute for consecrated per- 
sonality. 


The “Open Door” 


BY REV. EDWIN R. SMITH 


The Gospel 
of the Hand 


In his article entitled Church or Sect, Pres- 
ident Hyde asks, What must Congregational- 
ism do to be saved? Among conditions he 
specifies as essential to our denominational 
salyation is the “open door” to church mem- 
bership. This suggested an inquiry regard- 
ing the door to representative Maine churches. 
Pastors of over fifty such churehes, in. city 
and country, home’ missionary and self-sup- 
porting, were asked what their churches con- 
sidered essential for membership, the method 
of ascertaining the fitness. of prospective 
members and what place the creed occupied, 
also the sentiment with reference to popular 
amusements. A large proportion of the fifty 
and more churches to whom these inquiries 
were sent replied. 

The answers indicate that the duties of the 
church membership committee are almost en- 
tirely informal. With great unanimity the 
writers assert that the principal object of its 
meeting candidates for membership is to pro- 
mote mutualacquaintance. Therecommenda- 
tion of the pastor or of some other member of 
the committee usually precedes the advent of 
the candidate. In the meeting the pastor may 
speak of the practical duties of membership. 
In two or three cases theological questions 
are asked or the theological position of the 
church is stated. These are extremely rare, 
however. Questions, if any, are practical, 
but questions are the exception. 

One church recently voted to receive to fel- 
lowship any member of the pastor’s class, on 
his recommendation, without examination. 
The senior deacon at this time remarked that 
during his forty years’ service he had never 
known an instance of one desiring to unite 
with the church who had been refused. As 
for himself, he added, he should neyer vote 
against receiving any one who really wished 
to join, as he thought the danger from one un- 
worthy member thus received less than from 
the risk of discouraging those “‘ weak in the 
faith.” Itis clear that these churches intend 
to reduce toa minimum formality in appear- 
ing before the membership committee and to 
make this a friendly conference. 

One church uses an application blank for 
eandidates. This contains a simple confes- 
sion of Christian purpose. It frequently is 
substituted for the formal appearing before 
the committee. The Christian Endeavor 
pledge is used by several churches. 

The essentials for membership are for the 
most part very simple. Churacter appears to 
be the first consideration. Love for Christ, 
loyalty to Christ, “a fixed desire to serve 
Christ and to do Christian service” are some 
of the essentials given. 


Coming to doctrinal requirements, one is 
conscious of inconsistency in too many 
churches between their genuinely liberal 
welcome and their doctrinal demands. About 
half of them require at least a formal assent 
to some creed. In a few cases it is the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. In others it is the Creed of 1883 
or one of home manufacture. One pastor 
says, “‘We require assent, but not that the 
creed should be understood by the candidate.”’ 
Another, however, which once rejected an 
applicant because of ‘‘ weakness ” respecting 
infant baptism, now makes no doctrinal de- 
mand whatever. A considerable number of 
churches have recently revised, or are about 
to revise, their statement of faith and their 
by-laws. Some which do not require assent 
to a creed nevertheless include the creed in 
the admission service. A respectable minor- 
ity of churches use only a covenant for pur- 
poses of admission. 

Only a word need be said concerning the 
attitude toward popular amusements. The 
utmost liberty of conscience is allowed the 
individual. 

A perusal of these answers leads one to feel 
that the spirit of most of our churches is ad- 
mirable. They extend a welcome on the basis 
of simple Christian essentials. Though the 
frequent inconsistency between this attitude 
and the formal doctrinal demands ought some- 
how to be righted, one feels nevertheless that 
the door to our representative Maine churches 
swings easily. 


From Pulpit to Sanctum 


The nearly five years of Rev. E. H. Abbott’s 
pastorate in Fryeburg have been a normal, 
healthful growth. Coming directly from the 
seminary, he was installed over the church 
and became a working member of the com- 
munity. He has served on the school board, 
and the School of Methods for teachers, es- 
tablished through his efforts in connection 
with the local Chautauqua Assembly (of 
which Mr. Abbott was a manager), has been 
of real educational value to this and neigh- 
boring states. Education rather than reform 
has been the underlying principle of his min- 
istry. His preaching was sincere, direct and 
practical. Right living at home, in the town 
and for the nation was made the inescapable 
test of Christianity. It is safe to say that no 


boy or girl who has been growing up under. 


these sermons can easily unlearn the stand- 
ards set before him. The plain, sensible 
talks, combined with the manly Christian liy- 
ing of the pastor, have had their effect, and 
Endeavor Society and church haye been 
strengthened in number and in Christian in- 
fluence. In New England towns the church 
has often become an end: Mr. Abbott has 
tried to show that the only justification the 
church has for its existence lies in its being 
a means. 

On his coming the change from assent to 
creed to acceptance of a covenant as the con- 
dition for church membership was made with- 
out antagonism. To add dignity to public 
worship both by a responsive form of service 
and by a higher grade of music has been one 
of his interests. A form of reception into the 
Endeavor Society which Mr. Abbott has in- 
stituted was described in The Congregation- 
alist, Feb, 23 last, and could be widely adopted 
with benefit. 

His pastorate has been marked by excep- 
tional wisdom, fearlessness and moderation, 
attributes not always found during the first 
charge of the young minister. Mr. Abbott 
leaves the pastorate for editorial work on the 
staff of The Outlook. M. B. 


From the Kennebec Valley 


The Kennebec Ministerial Association, one 
of the strongest in the state, includes the 
pastors of Kennebec, Somerset and Waldo 
Counties. Waldo County joined the associa- 
tion at the last meeting, held recently in 
Waterville, the general topic being: Problems 
of Theology. Rey. E. L. Marsh read a paper 


‘on Recent Contributions of Science to the 


Doctrine of Immortality. A review of Prof. 
L. L. Paine’s Ethnic Trinities was présented 
by Rey. C. A. Wight. The Modern Emphasis. 
on the Historical Study of the Person of 
Jesus was the theme of Rey. Archibald Cul- 
lens. Problems of education, of sociology 
and parish problems will be considered at 
later meetings. Vrs 

All the evangelical churches of Augusta 
have united in special services under the 


auspices of theforward movement. Meetings 


have been continued for several weeks and 
the entire city has been stirred as it has not 
been for several years. Many have taken a 
stand for Christ. Sensationalism has been 
avoided and the work has been far from 
superficial. The secular papers have referred 
to the meetings with much favor. _ 

Twenty five members have united with 
South Chureh, Augusta, during the past year. 
A debt of nearly $2,000 has been removed. 
The pastor, Rev. Norman McKinnon, has just 
returned from the Aroostook, where he has 
been conducting special services at Island 
Falls. 

The churches at Winslow and Benton have 
extended a call to Rev. Arthur Varley of 
Bethel, and he has accepted and entered upon 
his work, GC D. oO. 


Along the Penobscot 


Since the opening of the New Year First 
Church has been greatly afflicted in the death 
of Mr. Nathan C. Ayer, a member of the 
parish more than forty years, and long the 
largest contributor to the financial support of 
the church. While never a communicant, he 
was always in hearty sympathy with all that 
pertained to its welfare. Mr. Ayer was an 
esteemed and influential citizen. The success 
of many men and corporations has been the 
direct or indirect result of his timely advice 
and assistance, 

Hammond Street Church has instituted a 
Sunday evening course of lay addresses by 
representative professional men. So far 
the attendance has been large and the ad- 
dresses interesting and valuable. The last 
service was held Feb. 2,in the Central Church 


edifice, with a memorial sermon by Rev. J. S. - 


Penman. The work of demolition is now 
rapidly going on. The old building has been 
a landmark for about half a century, and has 
a memorable history. The names of Drs. 
George Shepard, Samuel Harris and George 
W. Field, who occupied the pulpit for the most 
part till the coming of Mr. Penman, are in- 
terwoven with the history of Bangor, as well 
as with that of the Central Church, 

The departure of Rev. C. W. Howkins, after 
four years’ fruitful service at Veazie, is 
deeply regretted by his people and by the 
churches of Penobscot Conference as well. 

Ww. P. B 


President Eliot reports that $105,802 were 
spent last year at Harvard in aiding students, 
yet the need of more scholarships is great. 
No country compares with ours in the amount 
of money given to help young people to get 
education. 
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The Approach of the Seminary to 
the Churches 


The picturesque bishop who required 
those of his clergy who were at cross 
purposes, either with him or with each 
other, to dine with him at the episcopal 
residence solyed many a hard parish and 
ecclesiastical problem. Being together 
is the most approved way of getting 
together | 

The program committee of an im- 
portant Sunday school conference, im- 
pressed with the gravity of the present 
situation regarding Bible study, deter- 
mined to bring seminary professors face 
to face with teachers and superinten- 
dents in a meeting of five sessions extend- 
ing over parts of three days. 

There was a hazard that the professors 
might be too erudite, and that the teach- 
ers might be unable to follow, but there 
was a faith which determined to venture. 
The professors came from Yale, Oberlin 
and Chicago ; they dressed like ordinary 
men, with cutaway coats and four-in- 
hand ties. Their language was plain and 
simple; they could be understood. Their 
thought was cautiously courageous ; they 
did not destroy faith by dodging facts. 
Their manner had the poise of a scholar 
and the courtesy of a Christian. They 
were glowing with enthusiasm, full of 
sympathy for the perplexed, patient in 
stating, restating and stating over again 
positions which startled or mystified their 
classes. They were reverent and spirit- 


- ual; to unite with them in prayer was to 


be led into the very presence of God. 

When these men, educated, courteous 
and Christian, went away, many who had 
received the impress and inspiration of 
their character as well as of their teach- 
ing saw a new interpretation of the man- 
behind-the-gun theory, wished these help- 
ful fr ends would come again, and found 
solid ground for strengthening the opin- 
ion that the new evangelist will be the 
seminary professor ! 


: 


As Viewed from the Capital 


Ecclesiastical skies are surely brightening. 
Evidences abound of growth and of improved 
conditions. The nearly completed returns 
for the Year-Book indicate a gain of 600 
members, more than offsetting the losses 
of recent years. Indications are that we 
have reached the turning point and are now 
to have a period of growth. The record of 
Sunday sehool losses for the last five years 
is repeated and presents data for careful 
study. The last year, like the two before 
it, and ina much more marked degree, shows 
remarkable advancement in the improvement 
of church property. From all sections come 
reports of material growth. Never were the 
_ghurehes better equipped for aggressive 


* Christian work or better able to sustain it. 


First Church, Port Huron, efficiently served 
by Rev. H. N. Dascomb, has provided for 
its indebtedness of $10,000, and not only sus- 
tains its own work with commanding strength, 
but constantly lends a helping hand to the 
three mission churches of the city. Ross 
Memorial, which has had marked growth the 
past year under the leadership of Rev. P. C. 
Laverton Harris ; Twenty-fifth Street Church, 


Lansing; R. W. lcLaughlin, Kalamazoo 


faithfully ministered to by Rev. W. H. Sar- 
gent, and doing a needed service in the vicin- 
ity of the tunnel, where there is an increasing 
population ; aud Sturgis Memorial—the latest 
child, full of promise. 

Muskegon has enjoyed undisturbed pros- 
perity, and has increased steadily in strength 
in the nine years’ service of Dr. Archibald 
Hadden. It has recently added greatly to 
its strength by increasing the capacity of the 
church building, furnishing superior advan- 
tages for the Sunday school on the first floor 
and enlarging the auditorium, besides greatly 
adding to the beauty of both. A pastor’s 
study and a commodious dining-room with 
all modern conveniences are features of the 
improvement. A $3,500 pipe organ ‘has been 
dedicated with a recital, and the entire outlay 
has reached nearly $11,000. Dr. Hadden holds 
a large place in the esteem of not only his 
own church and community, but of the en- 
tire fellowship of churches, and shares in 
their responsibilities with grace and strength. 

All Michigan wonders when the draft upon 
our ministerial forces is to cease. We have 
contributed many of our strongest men to 
Massachusetts, and now the great state of 
Iowa has called the bishop of western Michi- 
gan, Dr. Dan F. Bradley, for ten years pastor 
at Grand Rapids. Park Church, Grand 
Rapids, has had a unique history, amid the 
rapid changes of pastorates in the West, in 
having had only three pastors in more than a 
generation—Rev. J. Morgan Smith, of blessed 
memory; Dr. A. R. Merriam, now of Hartford 
Seminary; and Dr. Bradley. The latter’s full 
ten years of service has been notable for its 
strength and efficiency. His church yields 
him reluctantly to the large service open be- 
fore him in that state which created the 
material for the leaders in the United States 
Senate and House and the President’s Cabi- 
net. The coming man, itis said, is no longer 
from Ohio but Iowa, and one coming man 
from Iowa will have arrived when Iowa Col- 
lege receives its new president in May. 

Echoes of the recent Sunday School Trien- 
nial Convention bring notes of satisfaction 
ever that magnificent achievement. Full 
recognition has scarcely been given it. The 
meeting was planned with great care and 
thoroughness, executed with remarkable 
fidelity to the plan, and has marked an epoch 
in our denominational life in this state. The 
efficient Sunday school committee of the state 
deserve great credit, but the chief laboring 
oar and the direction of details were largely 
borne by our efficient Sunday school leader, 
Rey. William Ewing. The conference made 
such a marked impression that the recurrence 
of the triennial meeting will be looked forward 
to with expectation and interest. Jee 


From Pastorate to Presidency 


Michigan. Congregationalists are wrestling 
with pride and with regret: pride that Iowa 
College has found in her ministerial fraternity 
the ideal man for a president, and regret that 
his acceptance of the honor takes him from 
the state to which for ten years he has given 
unsparing devotion and most important sery- 
ice. 

Dr. Bradley is a friend of everybody. He 
carries the confidence of more ministers’ trials 
and laymen’s tribulations than any man in the 
state. His heart and study doors are always 
open, and somebody is crossing the threshold 
most of the time. His interest in thechurches 
is ever keen, and it is his joy in all denom- 
inational adaptation and progress to take the 
initiative. 

Dr. Bradley is unusually alert mentally. 
The world is his parish, and his eagle eye 
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Boynton, D. D., Detroit; J. P. Sanderson, 


Sweeps the generous horizon, and fastens a dis- 
criminating gaze on that which is prophetic. 
He appreciates real values; he welcomes new 
revelations. Dr. Bradley can toil terribly. 
Intense and unremitting in his work, he can 
carry great burdens with good cheer, and 
always has the gracious inspiration of uncom- 
promising optimism to lend in unmeasured 
quantity to any drab spirit he may chance to 
meet, 

Genial, versatile, capable, many-sided, he 
will carry to lowa College the genius of leader- 
ship, and will leave in Michigan a memory 
and influence which will call him back to the 
state whenever Congregationalists appoint 
bishops. N. B. 


In Western Michigan 


Things are looking up. Michigan has actu- 
ally made a gain of more than 500 church 
members this year, and Grand Rapids and 
vicinity has done its part toward that end. 
Moreover, home missionary funds are increas- 
ing, and the missionary’s salary is going up 
a little. This means a book or two for the 
library, a quickening of brain, a better ser- 
mon, a stir in the missionary church and bet- 
ter reports next year. In missionary fields 
too much money is bad, but too little money 
is worse. A few salaries are being raised in 
self-supporting fields, too. Moreover, houses 
of worship are being enlarged, decorated, re- 
equipped. Plymouth of Grand Rapids reded- 
icated last Sunday, and asked nobody for 
money. Muskegon First has put in a new 
organ and enlarged the edifice, spending over 
$10,000. Rev. Thomas McRoberts of St. Jo- 
seph, who refused to marry 233 couples com- 
ing to him on summer Sundays from Chicago, 
goes to Charlotte. The church he leaves 
tried hard to keep him, promising to build a 
$20,000 new edifice, but Charlotte has gained 
the poet-preacher. 

There is a question among us, Shall the 
Home Missionary Scciety help the Ann Ar- 
bor church to take care of the 500 Congrega- 
tionalists in the university, many of whom 
spend Sundays Jounging and smoking in the 
fraternity rooms? Some of us wonder where 
home missionary money ean be spent to bet- 
ter advantage; others think it will establish 
a bad precedent. Meanwhile, Ann Arbor 
church has courageously gone to work and 
employed a sub-pastor to take care of our 
careless boys and girls. 

Another question has come up. If it is 
profitable to have a single general missionary 
do both home missionary and Sunday school 
work in the Upper Peninsula, why not make 
smaller districts and appoint one man to be 
responsible for both kinds of superintend- 
ency in the Lower Peninsula? 

First Church, Grand Rapids, which releases 
its pastor to Iowa College, is consoled with a 
multitude of candidates. Still, it is likely 
that the man who has not sent in his picture, 
or the topics of his various lectures, or the 
degrees he has received will, after all, be 
chosen by the church, which has voted to 
hear no candidates. Doe 


Bishop Montgomery, until recently head of 
the Church of England in Tasmania, has re- 
cently been summoned to London to become 
secretary and chief administrative officer of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
Asked by a representative of the Christian 
Commonwealth whether, in his opinion, the 
Anglican Church gains by its separation from 
the state in the colonies, he replied that “‘self- 
government without interference by the state 
was of priceless value.” 
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Pastoral 
Some Things People Want to Hear 
About 
BY REV. ERNEST M. BARTLETT, KINGSTON, 
MASS. 


What will attract and interest, as well as 
profit, a Sunday evening audience is a per- 
plexing question. Most preachers under- 
stand that if they are to have an evening con- 
gregation of respectable size even, they must 
offer the people something they want enough 
to come after it. The fact that a minister bas 
as many hearers in the evening as in the 
morning causes many to ask how it is accom- 
plished. The answer sometimes shows an al- 
most incredible willingness to resort to all 
sorts of tricks and artifices to drag unwilling 
hearers to the second service. 

Recalling the pointed suggestions of laymen 
in these columns not long ago that the trouble 
with the Congregational minister was that, 
being out of touch with the people, he 
preached too much theology and too little of 
what the people cared for, the writer deter- 
mined. to discover, if possible, what the peo- 
ple of his small country parish wish to hear. 

The following list of miscellaneous topics— 
doctrinal, historical, ethical, sociological and 
literary, as well as certain of a more“ catchy ” 
nature—was placed in the hands both of regu- 
lar attendants and of habitual stay-at-homes. 

1. A Plain Statement of Christian Doctrines 


(course). 5 
2. The Gospel in Parables—Old and New 
(course). 19 
3. The Religious View of the Universe. 6 
4. Does God Answer Prayer? 4 
5. The Sunrise Road. 14 
6. Patched Morals. 15 
7. Must God Punish Sin? ; 10 
8. Everyday Vices and Virtues (course). 3 
9. Reasons for Believing in Immortality. 1 
10. Things That Make Men. 11 
11. Some Causes of Drfinkenness. 24 
12. Substitutes for the Saloon. 23 
13. Heroes of the Faith (course). 18 
14, The Richest Man in the World. 20 
15. Old Wine in, New Bottles. 12 
16. Chivalry Past and Present. 13 
17. Practical Ways of Making the World Better 
(course). 2 
18, Life Mottoes of Successful Men. 7 
19. Religious Teachings of Modern Novels 
(course). 16 
20. Spiritual Lessons of the Great Poets 
(course). 8 
21. Stealing as a Fine Art. 21 
22. ‘“ Punctures ” 22 
23. The Great Hymns—Thelr Stories and Lessons 
(course). 9 
24. Social Questions (course). 17 
25. Suggest one or more subjects, 


Those receiving the lists were asked to 
mark such topics, not more than ten in all, 
as they would like to hear discussed, and to 
indicate the order of their choice by numerals. 
Nearly all of the lists were returned, with 
from six to ten of the topics marked. Many 
erasures and changes in the order of choice 
bore witness to careful study, and the tabu- 
lated results indicate the deliberate choice of 
one parish as to what it wants to hear Sunday 
evenings. 

On bringing all the votes together, the doc- 
trinal subjects were found to be far ahead of 
any other class of topics. Reasons for Be- 
lieving in Immortality received the largest 
number both of votes and of first choices. 
Numbers 1, 3, 4 and 7 received the votes of a 
large majority of non-churcbgoers as well as of 
habitual attendants. Practical Ways of Mak- 
ing the World Better, and Everyday Vices 
and Virtues were marked on about four. fifths 
of the lists. Numbers 18, 20 and 23 received 
majorities and were duly elected. The tem- 
“perance subjects were turned down without 
comment. The “catchy ’’ topics failed to get 
votes, the solid topics completely outclassing 
them. Leaving the order of choice of the in- 
dividual voters out of account, and counting 
every vote of equal value, the choice of the 
mits 1 as a whole is shown by the numerals 
at the right of the topics above. Few cared to 
suggest any topics. 
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Though conducted as fairly as possible, it is 
realized that the results are not conclusive for 
other parishes. If, however, a considerable 
number of pastors would take pains to find 
out what their people are interested in, cer- 
tain general deductions might be made that 
would be of great value in securing the at- 
tendance of people at the services of public 
worship. But, when aj] has been said, the 
preacher counts for more than the wording of 
the subject of his sermon. 


Children of the Church 


BY REV. LEAVITT H. HALLOCK, D. D., 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Is there not a link missing in our Congre- 
gational scheme of child nurture? Between 
the baptism at the font on Children’s Day 
and the confession of personal faith, what 
is the church doing to vitalize the one and 
secure the other? 

Though the church promises to pray for 
the child and to aid in its Christian nurture, 
I fail to find evidence of the fulfillment of 
that promise. Indeed, it is often asked, What 
is the use of infant baptism, since it counts 
for nothing? and growing neglect of the ordi- 
nance results. 

It is not neglected in churches which be- 
lieve in baptismal regeneration. And among 
our own members who have vital faith in 
the eternal covenant and in baptism as its 
divinely recognized seal there is no neglect 
or undervaluation. 

Too often, so far as the church is con- 
cerned, the spectacle at the font and the 
manuscript entry upon the ledger embrace 
all the points by which the baptized child 
is differentiated from the unbaptized. If 
this condition be general, is it any wonder 
that this sacrament is becoming discredited ? 

What is the remedy? Let the chureh re- 
invest this ancient and beautiful ordinance 
with its original solemn significance. Let it 
be apprehended, not as a mere wsthetie dedi- 
cation—a beautiful ceremony—but a covenant 
with Jehovah primarily; and, secondly, with 
the church, which pledges its prayerful aid 
toward the Christian nurture of the child. 

Recognizing this covenant as a supreme ob- 
ligation, and this relation to the church as 
vital, it should publish the list of children of 
the church always with the list of members; 
thus the church may know for whom it has 
assumed a share of responsibility, and its in- 
tercessory prayer and personal effort may be 
individualized. The pastor also and other 
workers will have their efforts directed to 
these baptized children as objects of special 
endeavor in the direction of Christian train- 
ing. The baptized child himself will note 
this enrollment, inquire into its significance 
and be naturally taught concerning the coy- 
enant and his coming responsibility. 

Removal should not impair this covenant, 
but a certificate of baptism should always be 
given the child, and upon his removal to some 
other church a note of commendation should 
be sent to the body into which the child is 
transferred. 

This plan, of course, involves provision 
for receiving into the same tender relation 
the children that have been baptized else- 
where when they bring a certificate of their 
baptism in another body. 

Such recognition and such impressing of 
the obligation connected with the sacrament 
will make it a living reality and restore to it 
its early significance and value. More and 
more earnestly will the question impress itself 
upon the mind of the child as time goes on, 
“Why am T not already transferred into the 
list of covenant members, as many of my as- 
sociates are?’”’ And as some mature and by 
limitation of age pass off the roll of children 
of the church and so allow the covenant to be 
virtually canceled with the passing of child- 
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hood, the question of stepping into the church 
by voluntary indorsement of the covenant or 
stepping away from it by voluntarily annull- 
ing it through neglect will often make a most 
effective appeal to the maturing conscience of 
the baptized child. P 
As covering these practical points and as 
tending to reinstate this beautiful sacrament 
in its place of power as an element of child 
nurture, I suggest the adoption by our 
churches of the following simple rule, viz.: 


CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 


All children baptized by our church shall 
be enrolled as Children of the Chureb, and may 
so remain under its loving care until eighteen 
years of age, unless they earlier become coy- 
enant members or remove to some other 
church; in the latter case they shall be 
given a certificate of baptism and commended 
to the special care of that church. 

Children resident with us, but baptized else- 
where, may be received into the same relation 
on presenting a certificate of baptism, after 
which their names shall be publiely read and 
entered upon the roll of children of this 
church. 


Reflex Influence of the Forward 
Movement in Maine 


When asked to hold a week of meetings 
with a brother pastor in his chureh, I ae- 
cepted with many misgivings. It was an un- 
tried experience. But I am thankful that I 
went. The movement was started for the 
benefit of the churches, but I am convinced 
that the blessing to the visiting pastors will 
be great. There is a stimulus in looking a 
new audience in the face. You have brought 
them your best thoughts, therefore you feel 
that you have a word worth speaking. The 
subtle influence of Christian fellowship gives 
you grace and courage. Unharried by the 
multitudinous details of parish work, you 
have the hours for meditation and for prayer. 
You go to the services feeling that the people 
have come expecting something, and a sol- 
emn responsibility mingles with the joy that 
you are God’s messenger. People speak to 
you of help received and that cheers the 
heart. You go back to your own parish with 
new zeal and new power, having yourself 
received a spiritual blessing. Hy Wot, 


The Soul after Death 


The following comment by a layman, Mr. 
Dingley of the Lewiston (Me.) Journal, on 
Dr. Parkhurst’s recent sermon in which he 
set forth the reasons why he believes in the 
immortability rather than in the immortality 
of the human sou), is interesting as coming 
from a layman who uses his position as a 
journalist to deal frankly and suggestively 
with many of the deepest problems of religion 
and theology: 


Between immortality conditioned on 
righteousness and immortality secured by 
the divine pity and immortality divo 
from mortality by dying in infancy, the 
theologians are leaving us ina fix. The 
other day we stood at the grave of a 

oung man who had gone bbe Se who 

ad died in lamentation of his life. His 
mother was consoled by the man of God 
with the assurances that the human soul 
can never get so far away from God that 
the great burden-bearer and 
will not seek the wanderer and b him 
back to the fold. In that solace the 
mother’s heart was comforted. Who 
shall say that the comfort of the mother 
was not as true to the nature of the 
motherhood and fatherhood of heaven 
as Dr. Parkhurst’s confusion of death 
with annihilation? The isolation of the 
son from the father’s house, 


asa 
tain parable insists, is never nbsorute, ; 
We do not know whether Dr. Parkhu on 


is right; but the faith of humanity yet 
abides in the larger consciousness and 
the profounder hope. 


i tg 
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In and Around New York 


The Coming of a Prussian Prince 


When Prince Henry reaches New York he 
will see the most torn-up city he ever beheld. 
Hardly a street is settled, not alone because 
the underground railroad is building, but be- 
ause numberless business blocks, apartments 
and residences are under construction. New 
‘York was never before in such shape. The 
yacht Hohenzollern arrived ahead of timeand 
has been put into spick and span shape. The 
entertainment is to consist of a dinner, at 
which Archbishop Corrigan and Bishop Pot- 
ter will be guests, the former having gener- 
ously permitted Catholics to eat meat on the 
occasion, even in Lent. Prince Henry is a 
devout Lutheran and belongs to the second 
largest Lutheran congregation in Berlin. 
Though the Prince has been invited to at- 
tend divine service at St. James’s Lutheran 
Church, the fashionable one on Madison Ave- 
nue, it is not known yet if he will do so. 
Society will ignore Lent for a’ space rather 
than ignore Prince Henry. The admiral of 
his yacht has been called on by Mayor Low 
and has returned the honor. 


Paterson Churches Burned 

Church property to the value of $425,000 
was consumed in the Paterson fire, which 
Swept away almost the whole business part 
of the city. The First Baptist, which suffered 
a loss of $35,000 above insurance, was the 
largest Baptist congregation in New Jersey 
and the largest Protestant one in Paterson. 
St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, another 


‘totally destroyed, was one of the largest in 


the diocese of Newark. The Park Avenue 
Baptist, St. Mark’s Episcopal and the Second 
Presbyterian were smaller. All found new 
places of worship during the week and held 
regular services last Sunday. The theater 
was secured by one, a hall by another, an 
unused Baptist church by a third and the 
Jewish synagogue by a fourth. All congre- 
gations will rebuild at once, and all, save per- 
haps one, will rebuild on the same down-town 
sites. Paterson promptly declined outside 
aid and, in spite of its terrible losses, sub- 
scribed $18,000 to meet immediate wants of 
the poor and unemployed. Rev. D.S. Hamil- 
ton of St. Paul’s was chosen chairman of the 
relief committee, and his parish house was 
turned into a relief depot. 


Chicago Relinquishes Another Baptist Light 


Not satisfied with taking the leading Bap- 
tist minister of St. Louis to succeed Presi- 


- dent Faunce at the Fifth Avenue Church, the 


strongest one of Boston to succeed Dr. San- 
ders at Madison Avenue and the leading one 
of Chicago to succeed Dr. Dixon at Hanson 
Place, Brooklyn, the Warburton Avenue 
Baptist Church, Youkers, takes the greatest 
Baptist minister leftin Chicago after Dr. Hen- 
son came East. Warburton Church, Yonk- 
ers, is one of the strongest Baptist churches 
hereabouts. Its new pastor, Dr. W. M. Law- 
rence, comes from Second Church, Chicago, 
where he has been pastor over twenty years. 
He stands in the front rank of able Baptist 
preachers and pastors. 


A Minister’s Generous Gift 

The Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
formerly Dr. Cuyler’s, is not falling bebind, as 
some have inferred from the action of Dr. 
Gregg in relinquishing $2,000 of his $10,000 
salary. This church raises $10,000 a year 
more for outside purposes than it spends 
upon itself. Its income is about $50,000 a 
year, and it maintains two chapels. Last 
year exceptional expenditures for repairs on 
building had to be incurred, with the result 
that $3,000 had to be made up by the congre- 
gation last Sunday. This amount the congre- 
gation raised, of course; but Dr. Gregg, saying 
he did not preach for salary and only took 


. 


money because it is needful to take it to get 
on, voluntarily reduced his stipend from $10,- 
000 to $8,000. 


Gift to Brooklyn’s Public Library 


The most important step in the development 
of New York’s public library system since 
the gift of Mr. Carnegie came recently, when 
the Brooklyn Library, forty or more years a 
prominent institution of the city and borough, 
was formally offered to the city to become 2 
part of the public system. This is a gift of 
property and books aggregating in value 
$1,000,000, and will simplify the placing of 
branches of the public library in Brooklyn. 
It was expected that the library of the Long 
Island Historical Society would also be offered 
to the city, but the members voted the other 
day to retain it as a private institution. 


A New Church Home for White Plains 


The congregation at White Plains is in its 
new church building and is rapidly growing. 
The church was organized last October in a 
carpenter shop, but with the assistance of 
managers of the Scarsdale estate has come 
into possession of a fine new $6,000 church. 
Rev. W. D. Street, formerly the assistant of 


Dr. Kittredge at the Madison Avenue Re- . 


formed Church, New York, is pastor. The 
building is in the center of a new and rapidly 
growing neighborhood, fully a mile from any 
other house of worship. Seventy families are 
already connected with the church, which has 
a membership of fifty-nine with 153 scholars 
in the Sunday school. 
has already undertaken church extension 
work, holding services ina fire engine house 
about six miles away. Here a Sunday school 
of fifty scholars has been organized. 


What Faith and Works Have Done 

Faith has built up on the East Side of Man- 
hattan a promising work during the last nine 
years. Its leader is Rev. Henry M. Tyndall, 
a Presbyterian minister, who has always in- 


This new congregation. 


sisted that his efforts have been unsectarian, 
which they have been in the sense that he 
never permitted. his work to be under denom- 
inational control. Beginning penniless, he 
started first one, then another, and finally a 
third, religious service in halls and vacant 
stores in the churchless field east of Central 
Park in the vicinity of One Hundredth Street. 
He was personally responsible for all bills, 
prayed and worked and contented himself 
and family with whatever came in over and 
above the needs of the missions. He now 
has five missionaries at work, and recently 
opened a $35,000 building, practically paid for. 
It contains auditorium, rooms for society 
meetings and quarters for workers. The 
preaching is evangelical, and the service 
among the people helpful in physical as well 
as spiritual ways. 


New Work at the University Settlement 


Though Mr. James B. Reynolds has left 
settlement work on the East Side for the more 
public position of private secretary to Mayor 
Low, he retains his keen interest in the Uni- 
versity Settlement, and at the annual meeting, 
just held, was re elected head worker. A new 
feature is a Music House, with a Ditson at its 
head, which gives instruction in vocal class 
work. Its capacity was taken up the opening 
week, and there is alarge waiting list. Classes 
have been smaller this last year at the settle- 
ment, but the workers have been more nu- 
merous and the character of the work done is 
said to have been improved. This and one or 
two other settlements are trying the virtue of 
educational methods, without religious in- 
fluences or teachings, in the project of leaven- 
ing the lump of shiftdessness and poverty of 
the East Side. Their work prospers. So does 
the work of the settlements that are under 
religious control. It is yet too early to say 
which is the better plan. Oo. N. A. 


Loveisthe wine of existence.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Makes 
Hot 
Breads 
-~Whole- 


Wrsbet delicious: hot biscuit. 
griddle cakes, rolls, 


and mufthns. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK. 
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The Business Outlook bd 
Reports from all the large centers indicate | OSS re) etite 
very clearly that the business of the country 


is gradually expanding, and that the price 
evel is very firm with prospects in several | Is Loss of Vitality, Vigor, Tone 
directions of further advances, In a word, | — 

the general trade situation is satisfactory to 
both merchants and manufacturers, and the | 
spring season bids fair to be an active one. 


That stands to reason. 


Railroad earnings keep up their phenomenal It’s common in the Spring when the blood, 
totals, and it looks as though the crop failures : : . : 

last fall would have no material effect on the which needs cleansing, fails to give the organs the 
earnings of the railroads affected by such stimulus necessary for the proper performance 
grain shortage. The explanation undoubtedly | fet paelt ° A 

is to be found in the widespread prosperity of their functions. 

which the entire country is enjoying. ] 

In iron and steel the records are again cleanses 
being broken both as regards demand and Hood’ S Sarsaparilla the blood, 
consumption, which accounts for the great re 
strength of prices for iron and steel and their restores 
products. A timely advance in raw cotton : ha “ = : le | 
Eee tie tics Ustont Sr’ ection’ aoeal the appetite, gives vitality, vigor, tone—this is one 
and strengthened the prices of the same. of the reasons why it’s called the Greatest Spring 
The advance in cotton ought to have a good Medicine 


effect on southern business conditions, which 
of late have been relatively poorer than in 
other sections. Boots and shoes are active Te e it 
and the leather market is firm. Cereals hold K 
steady, but copper is a shade weaker both 
here and abroad. : 5 ie . 

The money market continues easy, and| Hood’s Sarsaparilla Promises to Cure and Keeps the Promise 
funds in the financial centers are abundant. | ee 
The security markets have ruled active and 
strong in Wall Street, but in Boston our stock American Standard Edition of the 


market continues to drag, the weakness in 
sewed =| REVISED BIBL 
local copper stocks. In New York a spring 


boom in the stock market is being talked, but 
the public as a class still shows an indisposi- 
tion to enter the speculative arena. 


“My husband and I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
it gave us appetite and strength and restored our 
health.” Mrs. Too. GILpAaTRICK, North Gray, Me. 


Published August 26, 1901, with carefully selected references and 
Topical Headings, prepared by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 


“The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking 
world.”—Sunday School Times. 


“Tt is by far the most exact, and, we will say, beautifully printed 
Bible that has yet appeared, and being the standard, this edition should 
be in the hands of every student of the Bible.”—The Independent. 


Mrs. A. A. Lincoln read the story of the a . Long Primer type, all styles of binding. Prices from $1.50 to $9. 
lame man healed at the gate of the temple, For sale by all booksellers or send for catalogue to 


and spoke especially of Peter’s word, “Such | THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 


as I have give I thee.” 

An address was given by Hon. Chester Hol- GRRE CS ye 
combe, whose varied opportunities for ac- 
quaintance with China and the Chinese have Sa e Y u r Ste m j 
fitted him to speak intelligently of the past and V O a e 
the future of that empire. His topic was A 
New Departure for Missions in China. 


The especially hopeful field for work today 
is among the women and girls. The old 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 14 


You remember Abraham Lincoln’s story of the 
: steamboat on the Mississippi River which had a 
op scgrlaebe vmaghin Sar ele erepeigipae nro 10 Horse Power boiler and a 12-Horse Power whistle 
when for forty centuries half the population . . - 
have been without cultivation, and have held | 20d every time the whistle blew the boat stopped. 
no dignified position except that of mother- You can’t help thinking of that story when you 
hood. The girls of the present day show | see an expensive bookcase bought by a person of 
marked intellectual power. The Chinese | moderate means. All the money goes for the Case 
haye remarkable memory, and the whole | and there is none left for books! 
system of education has tended to develop and Now the mere Case is of no value whatever, except 
train this capacity. to care for the books and give easy access to them at 


Astory of the people shows their wonderful | 51) times. It is a problem which calls for no large 
record in the past and their possibilities for expense 


the future. Seventy-five years before Colum- Py : ; ‘ b 
bus discovered America sixteen hundred of We are building a line of Inexpensive Bookcases, which will care for your 


the ablest scholars made an encyclopedia of | books for fifty years at a cost of about one fifth of a cent a day. 
22,780 volumes. As it was too expensive to 
print it, three written copies were made, 


After being carefully preserved for centuries, PAI NE FU NI : U E CO 

this memorial of ability and industry was de- e 
RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 

48 CANAL as BOSTON. 
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TROCHES 
witty x ears of success prove these 
troches th e SS ales lest and best remedy 
for Coughs, oarseness, Bronchial 
and Lung Troubles. 


in boxes — never sold In bulk. 


oe |P 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which ea would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
used? Send for our Sree book —it tells all about it, <A triad outfit sent free, 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Box E, Rochester, N.Y. 


HURCH “arwanu- JOHN H. Pray & Sons Co., “wag 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. : 
ARPETS pricts. 658 raruincze, St BOSTON. 
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Woman’s Board Meeting 


(Continued from page 282.] 


stroyed by foreign soldiers during the siege of 
Peking, a single volume, number 13, being 
saved by an English soldier. One poet before 


_ the Christian era wrote 130 volumes. 


The system of Confucius was not a system 
of religion, but of political and social ethics— 
a system which will carry humanity as far as 
is possible without Christianity. The spir- 
itual element was omitted. The life of Con. 
fucius was one of absolute rectitude and con- 
stant consideration for those around him. 

There was no work for women prior to 1868, 
but seeds have been sown during the years 
since that time; girls have gone out from the 
mission schools, and one result of the recent 
fearful upheaval is a tendency towards greater 
development in educating the women. 

The United States is the one nation towards 
which China has neither distrust nor suspi- 
cion, thanks to a Christian President and 
such a Secretary of State as John Hay, and 
ours is the great opportunity to give the help 
she needs ten times as much as ever before. 
Missionary work is the one Western influence 
which has helped, not harmed, China. This 
has been potent in many ways, especially in 
illustrating the proper position for woman. 


In and Around Boston 


A Somerville Installation 


Few pastorates could have a more auspi- 
cious beginning than the exercises inducting 
Rey. R. G. Woodbridge into the leadership of 
the Prospect Hill Church, Feb. 13. Mr. 
Woodbridge comes to Somerville, succeeding 
Secretary Tead of the Education Society, with 
a practical equipment of twenty years’ minis- 
terial service, nearly nine of which were 
spent in his last field, Middleboro. His early 
training having been in the Church of Eng- 
land, special interest attached to his state- 
ments of religious experience and faith, 
which were comprehensive and noticeably 
practical. 

The exercises of installation included a ser- 
mon by Dr. S. H. Virgin on the value, purpose 
and need of the man with a vision. The fel- 
lowship of city and conference was gracefully 
extended by Rey. C. L. Noyes. Dr. McKen- 
zie charged the candidate out of his own full 
and ripe experience, and Rev. R. A. Mac- 
Fadden brought a helpful message to the 
people. The installing,prayer was by Rev. 


~ Daniel Evans. 


Dr. Boynton at Union Church 

It is four years since Rev. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, D. D., left Union Church for the First 
Church in Detroit, but the large congregation 
that assembled at Union Church last Sunday 
morning shows that his hold upon his former 
eonstituency and, indeed, upon the city at 
large, is still strong. Many who used to wor- 
ship there returned from their suburban 
churches to greet their old pastor, and the 
half-hour after the service took on the charac- 
ter of alevee. Mrs. Boynton was also warmly 
greeted. 

Dr. Boynton’s subject was the Christian 
Autocrat. Starting with Pau’s words, “I 
have learned in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content,” he showed how autocracy 
of the spirit involves mastery of one’s pbysi- 
eal and mental relationships and his situa- 
tions and provides a secure hope for the 
future. The sermon was marked by the 
preacher’s characteristic force and pungency. 
A striking passage was one in which he 
declared that the modern minister, if he would 

» be true to his own intellectual convictions 
and a real prophet of God, must appreciate 
and give proper utterance to the broader 
thought of the day. “Sometime,” said he, 
“the church will appreciate the toil and sac- 
rifice of its scholars, who are trying to save it 
from intellectual imbecility.” 
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* Dr. Boynton must have been gratified by so 
many evidences of present prosperity in 
Union Church. It has just taken up a collec- 
tion of over $550 for the American Board, 
thus securing the salary of Dr. E. L. Bliss of 
China. It has astrong band of loyal workers, 
and its Endeavor and midweek prayer meet- 
ings, its Sunday school and missionary activi- 
ties are marked by as great vitality and 
efficiency as at any former period. 


Bible Classes for Men 


Two of the speakers announced to addréss 
the Ministers’ Meeting, Monday, on this topic 
were present, Rev. F. O. Cunningham of 
Woonsocket, R. I., and Rev. C. 8. Cooper of 
Lynn. The former gave an interesting 
account of a Berachah class in a country 
town, which combined Sunday study with 
week day social and athletic life. Mr. Cooper 
spoke of the class connected with his own 
church and now enrolling 450 members. 
The Bible is the center, but there are attract- 
ive social adjuncts to a very enterprising 
business department. In three years ninety 
men have come from this organization into 
church membership. 


The ‘‘ Tech’’ Kommers 


The resolutions condemning beer-drinking 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
became the order of the Minister’s Meeting 
at 11.15 Monday. In spite of the storm there 
was a large and representative attendance. 
Interest in the matter was keen, and the de- 
bate occupied fully an hour. 

There was a general unanimity of opinion 
as to the frankness and Christian spirit of 
President Pritchett’s address of a week ago, 
and no one desired to impugn his motives. 
It was evident, however, that no such Ger- 
man custom could gain approval from the 
leaders of local Congregationalism. A sub- 
stitute resolution was presented by Dr. C. L. 
Morgan, in which co-operation was pledged 
to the president in his efforts to solve the 
student social problem, but expressing fear 
that the use of beer as a deterrent from other 
evils would result disasterously. It urged 
the president to withhold his sanction to its 
use at future gatherings at the institute? 
The discussion upon this resolution was 
finally closed by the passage of the following 
motion, introduced by Rev. W. R. Campbell: 
“Tt is inexpedient at this time to pass any 
resolution concerning President Pritchett’s 
action in regard to the use of beer in the 
Institute of Technology.”’ 


The Boston Public Latin School 


The city is justly proud of its Latin school, 
which has sent to Harvard and other colleges 
many men who have become eminent in pub- 
lic life. The list of head masters for the last 
century shows ‘that Dr. Moses Merrill, who 
has lately resigned, held that office longer than 
any other head master during the century. 


He has completed forty-three years of sery- 


ice and twenty-five as head master. The list 


and terms of service are as follows: 


William Biglow, 1805 to 1814, 
Benjamin Apthorp Gould, 1814 to 1828. 
Frederic Percival Leverett, 1828 to 1831. 
Charles Knapp Dillaway, 1831 to 1836. 
Frederic Percival Leverett, 1836. 
(Reappointed, but died before entering office.) 
Epes Sargent Dixwell, 1836 to 1851. 
Francis Gardner, 1851 to 1876. 
Augustine Milton Gay, 1876. 
(Held office four months.) 
Moses Merril], 1876 to 1901. 


Brief Pastorates 


Of the one hundred and six Baptist churches 
of the four Boston associations, ninety.one 
have pastors. All except fourteen have come 
into their present positions since the beginning 
of 1897. Forty-one pastorates are of two years 
or less thus far. Whatever the force of the 
argument which has been urged in favor of 
short terms of pastoral service, the facts sup- 


port it. 


Mellin’s 
Food 


is nourishing and 
comforting. 


Send for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


MONOPOLY FOOD PRODUCT. 


@A whole wheat flour zee white, mark you, snow white 
is made by a protected process. A lovely loaf. nutty 
appetizing, self-digesting, by method of retaining the 
g uten and phosphates. Gov. Tyler of Virginia, the Pres- 
dent University of South Carolina, Bishop Moore, Ohio, 
Philadelphia physicians, an array of Virginians (home 
folks) underwrite its virtues from personal use. The 
inventor and owner prefers to sell the output to one 
party, f. 0. b., Shenandoah Valley, on reasonable royalty. 
For business information or orders for the ‘ Complete 
Flour,” address Box 10, Richmond, Va. 


CLERGYMAN Student, or Bible Society. Mem- 
—_—————- ber wanted to represent me in every 
congregation and community in the promotion of 
‘People’s Bible History,” indorsed by clergy and laity of 
the world. Good pay to the right people. HENRY O. 
SHEPARD, Publisher, 1111-1112 Manhattan Building, 
Chicago. Dept. 30. 


(alifornia 


For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 
10 a. m. 


travel. 
Leave Chicago 


8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p,m, 


VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 


DotiNe EUROPE 


SSS — 
FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 
New England, 11,600 tous.......c.sceeeeeeeee March 5 
Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons,........ March 20 
For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co ,77-81 State St., Boston. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 7 
BOSTON-—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 
First Cabin, $40, 845 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Immense new steamers. a oss 
teamer “ Winffredian,” Feb. 27; “ Devo- 
Soh” Maren 12; “Cestrian,” March 19; “Iberian” (to 
London), Feb. 21; “Caledonian” (to London), Feb. 24; 
“ Kingstonian” (to London), March 7. 
F. 0. HOUGHTON & C©O., Gen"! Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 
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: , McROBERTS, THOS., St. Joseph, Mich., to Charlotte. 
Church Happenin gs Accepts, and is at work. 
MERRIAM, CHAS. L., Pelham, N. H., declines call 
to Central Ch., Derry. | 
MIRICK, EDWARD A., Dryden, N. Y., to Alexan- | 


ANDERSON, IND., has celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary, with addresses by Dr. D. M. Pratt and Sec. 
E. D. Curtis. It has a membership of 121 and a dria, 0. Accepts. 


handsome edifice valued, with lot, at $15,000. Moore, ARTHUR A., Chicago Sem., to Rockton, | 


everywhere go 
* 
The people celebrated the close of the decade by Il. Accepts. by its 
enthusiastically assuming self-support. MoRTON, H. A.. Canadian Cong. College, to Co- | Vij 
JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Rey. Howell Davies has organ- sand: Ont Accepts. 8 Be, ) good works 


ized a Men’s League and Boys’ Brigade. , RICHARDS, JEHIEL §., No. Yarmouth, Me., with- | 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Plymouth is outofdebtforthe — Graws acceptance of call to become general | 
first time since entering its present edifice. missionary of the Maine Miss. Soc. 

NORFOLK, CT., has show n a spirit of Christian ROBINSON, EDWIN B., Lisbon, Ct., to Grace Ch., 
comity by a gift of $1,000 to the local Methodist Holyoke, Mass. Accepts, and begins work at 
ehurch. once. 

ROSCOE, Novae new ehureh in care of the Home RoBINSON, RALPH M, Hopkinton, N. ¥., to West | 
Missionary Society, has improved its audience- Ch., Guthrie, Okl., and yoked fields. Accepts 

” : * 8. S. 


moam, finished off kitchen ara Mowat pe a in the RoGERS, CLARENCE J., Creighton, Neb., to Olathe, | 
basement and placed a new bell in the tower, Kan. Accepts. | 


Known 


Yr. Watelris they ~~ 2 


perfect timepiece possible 
to make, withexact machines 
and most skiliful hands. Every 


ELGIN 


Rey. J. W. Norris of Sidney has been holding a Ropes, Jas. H., Harvard Divinity Sehool, to be- | Watch 
week’s special meetings there. fe et aa ; é eat 
: S come principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, : 
St. Louris, Mo., Pilgrim has authorized a com- itaca P P ! y ’ 1p Gealned fo increas See 
mittee to select and secure a lot for a new build- e 
ing west of the present location. Accepts. sold everywhere. 


SAYVILLE, N. Y.—The Endeavorers are pushing a 
stereopticon lecture course, the proceeds to be 
used in improving the parsonage. The pastor, 
Rey. A. F. Newell, has a “ Go-to-chureh-band’’ eeu 
of forty-two children, eight years old and over, Continued on page 285. 
pledged to attend the morning service every : 


second Sunday, when he gives a practical talk, 
often illustrated by some simple device. The 
49 of 


Aristow, a social club for young people organized 
ARE COMPRISED IN THE 


GREAT MARK-DOWN SALE 


SPRINGFIELD, O., First, celebrated the Lord’s 
of the JOEL GOLDTHWAIT stock, lately purchased by us and 


Supper, Feb. 9, in the Jewish synagogue, where 
it worships since its edifice was burned, Six new 

marked at prices which will certainly turn the MERCHANDISE 
INTO MONEY. 


members were received, four on confession. 
One was a son of the pastor; two others, son and 
daughter of the missionary in Africa, Rev. W. E. 
Fay. Plans for rebuilding have been decided 
upon. The pastor, Rey. C. H. Small, has de- 

It is now proposed to have the old friends and customers of both 
the PRAY and GOLDTHWAIT establishments share in this trans- 
action, and therefore all of these Carpets and Rugs are offered at 
MUCH BELOW THE USUAL RETAIL PRICES and in many in- 

stances BELOW THE ACTUAL COST OF MANUFACTURE, 


clined an invitation to consider a larger field, 
believing his duty to lie with his burdened and 

BEST QUALITY ENG LISH 

AMERICAN WILTONS, 


loyal people. 
VENTURA, CAL.—Rey. Enoch Bartlett, who died in 
1897, left $1,270 to be equally divided between 
Usually sold at $2.00 to $2.50 per BRUSSEI &, 
yard, marked for this sale to 
4 10, 4 5 Much below cost of 
e e importation at, per i 25 
Ay 50 Per yard" score lr. 
Yard. 


the A. M. A. and the C. H. M.S. The amount has 
All goods delivered free of charge 
BIGELOW ‘and LOWELL. 


recently become available. 
within 10 miles of the State House. 


WAPPING, O7., is making extensive preparations 
to celebrate her centennial. Money is being 
raised for a new chapel. 
To accommodate those customers 
and other standard makes, usually sold | 
at $1.25 to $1.65 per yard, marked who are anticipating their future Spring 
for this sale to purchases, we will store any goods 


WASHBURN, WISs., has dedicated a new house of 
free of expense and deliver at the 
| | convenience of the purchaser, 
7 5c @ O5C vas. | 


worship valued, with land, at $7,000. Addresses 


by Secretary Carter, Superintendent Haun and 
Rey. Messrs. S. E. Lathrop and John Gibson, 
PRAY BUILDING, 
Opp. 
646 to 658 bilo dh St.,  Boyiston st. 


former pastors, added interest to the exercises. 
The dedicatory service was prepared by the pres- 
Sagres | HOOPING- COUGH 
Shop AND PRICES > 4 
| pew = a “ 
boil ~ Cu, : ° 
/ IMPROVED — Shy . 


Every Elgin Watch has ‘‘Figin” 
eugravedon works, Book free, 


Elgin National Watch Co, 
Elgin, Ul, 


STEWART, Wo. R., lately of La Harpe, IIl., to | 
Rocky Hill, Ct., where he has been supplying. | 


| 

| 
ScorT, GEORGE W., Cortland, Neb., to Stark, Ill. WAY 2rd timekeeper. Known everywhere; 
Accepts. 


Rivoud of the Week 


Calls 


ALCORN, Wo. A., Strang, Neb., to Doniphan. 

ATCHESON, WM. H., Baldwin, Wis., to Tekoa, Wn. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

BRISTOL, FRANK L., Uxbridge, Mass., to Candor, 
N.Y. 

BURLEIGH, B. WADE, McGregor, Io., to Park 
Ridge, Il. Accepts. 

CAMERON, ALICK J, lately of Danby, Vt., to Brown- , 
fleld and Hiram, Me. Accepts, and begins work 
May 1. 

DEAN, FRANK W., Red Cloud, Neb., to McCook. 
Accepts. 

DYER, HENRY B., lately of Bartlett, N. H., to 
Acushnet, Mass. Accepts. 

EARL, JAS., lately of Granite Falls, Minn., to West 
Duluth. Ac cepts, and is at work. 

EWING, GEO. H., recently of Pao-ting-fu, China, to | 
Yarmouth, Mass. Accepts. | 

HALL, JOHN C., Sutton, Mass., to Bethany Ch., 
South Portland, Me. 

HARVEY, W. R., Sheflield, N. B., to Pt. St. Charles, 
Montreal. Accepts, and is at work. 

JEWETT, GEO. VO. (Meth.), to Gage, Curtis and | 
surrounding region, Okl. Accepts. 

KELLEY, J. J., to Gay’s Mills and Mt. Sterling, 
Wis. 

Knorr, FRANK E., formerly of Michigan City, Ind., 
accepts ca}l to Cheyenne, Wyo. 

MARTIN, GeorGE E., formerly of Philadelphia, 
Pa.. accepts call to Kirk St Ch., Lowell, Mass 

MARSHALL, W. H. A., late of Alton, Ont., to Speed- 
side. Accepts, and Is at work. 


WARD’S 


“BLACK DIAMOND” PENCILS 


An old brand, never otherwise than 
satisfactory. 


50 cts. per doz.; $5.00 per gross 
49 FRANKLIN 8ST., BOSTON. 


ent pastor, Rev. C. H. McIntosh. The church 
PERMANENTLY 


has also assumed self-support. 
cusHION FELT W - “pode ~ Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure uSom, 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. 7 teRe SS a 


@o-EwW. BENT & CO SFr, 
ere s : ° {ry Queen Victoria St., London, England. 


| a SAV SF - - “ E. Fougera & Co., 80 North prensa St., 0 x 


sh 
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STOCKWELL, Cyrus K., does not accept call to El 
Reno. 


e 
WARFIELD, FRANKE A., First Ch., Lowell, Mass., d The best side 


to Milford. 


WwW Be '6 y J., Wheaton, IIl., ] 
ere ILLIAM eaton to supply partner of Ga 


Watt, Wo. J., Richmond, Vt., to Vienna and New 
Grand Chain, Ill. Accepts. 


e e 
WoOoDLOocK, A. L., to Clare, Mich. Accepts. a chafi ng dish 
Ordinations and Installations 


BURNHAM, DAvip E., 0. Lovell, Me. Sermon, Rey. 
J.B. Saer. 

HUBEARD, GEO. H., i. Union Ch., Haverhill, Mass., 
Feb.12. Sermon, Rey. Daniel Eyans; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. H. E. Barnes, J. N. Lowell, C. M. 
Clark, Charles Clark, O. H. Gates and J. S. Wil- 
liamson, 

TOOTHAKER, ARCHIE, 0. Highland, Kan., Jan. 22. 
Sermon, Rey. W. B. Simmons; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. H. Fitch, J. J. Wilson, J. W. Cone. 

WOODBRIDGE, RICHARD G., i. Prospect Hill Ch., 
Somerville, Mass , Feb. 13. Sermon, Dr. S. H. 


sere 1/7777 


Noyes, W. I. Sweet, R. A. McFadden and Daniel 


Evans. 
Resignations 


: ; y 
/ i Kennedys 
EMERY, CLARENCE P., Stowe, Vt., and has en- 


tered newspaper work in Fall River, Mass. 


NICHOLS, JOHN H., Alpha, Park and Altona, Okl. : O 

ROBINSON, STEPHEN H., Greenfield, N. H.,to take S ere eS 
effect April 15. 5 a4 

TRIPLETT, HARRY M., Ainsworth, Neb., after 


three and a half years’ pastorate, to take effect Se “The oyster cracker with a taste to it.”’ 
April 27. . : 
Dismissions : 5 : Sold only in In-er-seal 
ROBINSON, EDWIN B., Lisbon, Ct. i ae : packages, ee oe ne 
6 : : er-seal trade-mark de- 
Churches Organized and Recognized sign in red and white 
FAIRHOPE, ALA., 2 Jan. 13 members. ‘ : on each end of the 
Stated Supplies = package. TRADE MARC 
GIMBLETT, WM. H., lately of Hankinson, N. D., National Biscuit Company. 
at Amenia. 


HENDERSON, J. E., of Moody Inst., at Inkster, 
N. D., for three mos., with view to pastorate. 

LYMAN, PROF. P. L., Pacific University, at Beaver- 
ton, Ore., for six months. 

TAYLOR, T. A., Chicago, Il., at Williston, N. D. 


. 


Petsonals 


BEALS, CHAS. E., Second Ch., Greenfield, Mass., 
recently received about $150 in money as well as 


The Fullest Fruition of 
pussy Monson rien ia Fore Ty pewr iter Invention 


wealth, Feb. 12, for Alexandria. After spending 
about two months in Egypt, Palestine and Syria, 
he will proceed to Japan, where he is to teach in 
the Doshisha University at Kyoto as a missionary 
of the American Board. His wife and infant son Ball 
remain in this country for the present, but expect : 
to join him in the fall. On the Friday evening }. 
previous to his departure he preached at Leyden B ‘ 
Ch., Brookline, Mass., which has assumed his sal- Cari ng 
ary. 
GREELEY, CLARENCE D., recently of Braddock, Ss 
Pa., has severed his connection with the Congre- 
gational denoinination and has been admitted to 
the Unitarian Church. Stre Nn gth 
LYTLE, JAs. A., E. Granby, Ct., has recently under- 
gone an operation for appendicitis. Prof. W. A. 


+ Mather of Hartford Sem. will supply the pulpit S 5 he : ‘ = a W : 
- until he recovers, aving : caring 
SAYLES, HAROLD F., Oak Park, Ill, will spend a ; 


short time in Paris, working at the McAIl Mis- SS 
sion and the Y. M.C. A. 


TITSWURTH, JUDSON, Plymouth Ch., Milwaukee, THE NEW MODEL DENSMORE 


¥ i for several ths, : 7 . ‘ : =i) : 
ea eoveme Decor atoul the ‘middle of Is the only typewriter that satisfies the connoisseur. 7 unexampled new improvements. 


March. His health is perfectly restored. Illustrated booklet sent free. 
Among the members of Clark’s Cruise to the 


Orient, which sailed on the Celtic, Feb. 8, for the U n ited Ty pew ri te ran d Su p pl ies Co. 


Holy Land, are the following Congregational 

clergymen: Rey. D. E. Burtner of Swamp- ° 

scott: Rey. C. W. Carroll of Hough Ave. Ch., 21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Cleveland, O.; Dr. T. C. Edwards of Kingston, Opp. Old South Church 
Pa., Rev. Lewis Williams of Utica, N. Y.,and Rey. 
W. E. Barton of Oak Park, Il. = 


Double, Bush ‘ed EAS B EF S 
ble Sweet. Peas— fi: L 
Dyhive Pin fe Scarlet, Stee] Alloy Church and School Bells, sa@~Send for 
Striped. The4 sorts for Lc. Catalogue. The C. S. BELL CO., Hillsbero, 0. 
Trailing Sweet Peas— 


Trails instead of growing =! 
upright. White, Pink, Yel- a 


Light 


The Pilot (Roman Catholic) admits that 
the coming of Protestant American Christian- 
ity to the Philippines, as in Mexico, will put 
the Roman shepherds of the flock on their 
mettle and inaugurate an era of greater reli- 


gious, educational and charitable fervor. iow Lavender aid Scarlet. _ ODOR BELLS, FEATS AND oma 7 
Bae Oe oe form with: EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 
For Loss of Appetite Ee ren” wae out support. Striped, Lay- BUCKEYE BELL FO UND RY, 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Re Tere Per en eetlower and (Nene malay bee 2xr 
Dr. W. H. HoL_comBr, New Orleans, La., says: eee eee eee a eee oe clored pushes, Fea n - ap wvipumces 


tae pets De 


— | <r ee 
women and children, for debility and loss of appe-| “ . writrING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN. ors ees 
tite.” Supplies theneeded nerve food and strength- | qrox THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN | S{c--P Us 


ening tonic. IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. Communion Service Co,., Box 


COMMUNION SERVICE 
Churches about to adopt should 
learn of the su pore Oe of 
this service. Address. omnes 
‘Wwe, 


“Tt is particularly serviceable in treatment of JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.¥. 
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In Various Fields 


New Grooves and Old in the Suf- 
folk South 


In defense of the much abused term “rut” 
this word is offered: According to Webster, 
antiquity is not its very nature. It is not 
necessarily destructive of life and efficiency ; 
it’s a mighty valuable factor generally; it is 
not peculiar to the church. A railroad track, 
a fruit trellis,a telephone wire, the routine 
of a business house, the method of the school- 
room, the good habits of a saint and the plan 
of asermon are examples of widely differing 
ruts. In the churches of the Suffolk South 
Conference we have old ruts and new, and 
both kinds work well. 

A new groove has been made in the work- 
ing of Phillips Church, South Boston, by 
renting a building fora Parish Chapter House. 
This provides a home for a club of about 
thirty boys and young men, whose ages range 
from sixteen to thirty. The rent is not met 
from the income of Phillips Church, but is 
paid by those who use the house—the mem- 
bers of the club, the matron and the church’s 
efficient assistant pastor, Rev. Percy H. Ep- 
ler, who lives in the house and is chiefly re- 
sponsible for its care. A reading-room and 
games are provided. Already the movement 
has large promise of social and religious suc- 
cess. 

Some old ruts are being followed in the Sec- 
ond Church, Dorchester. Such ancient agen- 
cies as the young ladies’ missionary meeting, 
the Sabbath school teachers’ meeting, the cot- 
tage prayer meeting are still efficiently used. 
It does one good to see the names in print. 
The weekly offering is another old rut, which 
serves to carry annually a large’sum of con- 
secrated money to various forms of charitable 
work. Twenty-two objects last year received 
the .benevolence of this honored church, 
nearly $9,500. Fifty-seven additions on con- 
fession and a net gain of forty-three members 
during 1901 are two among rewards of the 
Second Church’s preference for some old ruts. 
In the line of new work we may note that 
$5,000 has been spent in repairs and the Sun- 
day school has presented Mr. W. Q. Wales 
with a beautiful silver loving cup, in recogni- 
tion of his ten years’ service as superintend- 
ent. Dr. Little, the pastor, has our congratu- 
lations and good wishes as he enters upon 
his fourteenth year of service in this church, 
which popularly bears his name. 


MUST BE SHOWN. 
Coffee Drinkers Require Proof. 


When persons insist on taking some kind 
of food or drink that causes disease, it is not 
fair to blame a Doctor for not curing them. 

Coffee keeps thousands of people sick in 
spite of all the Doctor can do to cure them. 

here is but one way to get well. That is to 
quit coffee absolutely ; great help will be to 
shift over to Postum Food Coffee. 

A case of this kind is illustrated by Mrs. E. 
Kelly, 233—8th Avenue, Newark, N. J., who 
says: “I have been ailing for about eight 

ears with bilious trouble and indigestion. 

very Doctor told me to give up coffee. I 
laughed at the idea of coffee hurting me, un- 
til about three years ago I was taken very 
bad and had to have a Doctor attend me regu- 


larly. 

The Doctor refused to let me have coffee, 
but prescribed Postum Food Coffee. I soon 
got to making it so well that 1 could not tell 

e difference in taste between Postum and 
the common coffee. 

1 to improve right away and have 
never a bilious spell since giving up cof- 

. fee and taking on Postum. When I started I 
weighed 109 pounds, now I weigh 130. M 
friends ask what has made the change Be 
of course, | tell them it was leaving off coffee 
and taking up Postum. 

I know husband will never go back to the 
old-fashioned coffee again. You can use my 
name if yon print this letter, for I am not 
ashamed to have the public know just what I 
have f say about Postum and what it has 

or me.’ 
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Both old and new ruts are followed in Dr. 
Allbright’s church—the Pilgrim of Dorches- 
ter. In many respects this is a typical mu- 
nicipal suburban church, i. e., a suburban 
church within the political city. When Dr. 
Allbright was installed here, more than twelve 
years ago, the service was held in what is 
now the chapel. Compared to the present, it 
was a day of weakness. During the twelve 
years just past 612 persons—an average of 
more than fifty each _year—have been added. 
The present membership is 460, only twenty- 
five being absent, every one of whom is known 
and accounted for. In the last ten years 
$50,000 have been paid on the church debt. 
The indebtedness is now $10,000, nearly all 
of which is pledged and payable within the 
next fourteen months. The church annually 
raises for all purposes between $13,000 and 
$15,000. Of this amount $5,000 have been de- 
voted to the debt fund and the remainder to 
local support and benevolence. All this is 
the more remarkable and praiseworthy when 
one recalls that the Romsey Chapel, which 
will soon be a flourishing independent church, 
has been fostered by Pilgrim Church, which 
will heartily give up probably more than fifty 
families and seventy-five members to the new 
movement. 

In achieving these results some new grooves 
used by this stirring church and pastor are: 
a Young Men’s Club, which discusses civic 
affairs and promotes sociability; a Church 
Tennis Club, which has its court on the 
church grounds and includes in its number 
fifty young people; a Fraternal Association 
of 100 men. In ease of sickness, want or 
death it pays out benefits. Its strength and 
helpfulness commend it. These compara- 
tively unusual agencies show that a family 
ehurch may be institutional in the best 
sense of the term without advertising the 
fact, and may also do much in the modern 
city to solve the pressing problems of “‘the 
boys and the men.” 

Old ruts followed are: strong preaching on 
Biblical themes, good chorus and congrega- 
tional singing, the prayer meeting, with an 
average attendance of 135, two large Endeavor 
Societies, a Sunday school of 450 doing fine 
service, the church well organized, but not 
over-organized, and having efficient mission- 
ary, temperance and correspondence commit- 
tees. To all this must be added, as a large 
element, the fine self-sacrifice and superb 
leadership of Dr. Allbright. To him Boston 
and the community owe it that the saloon has 
been kept out of Dorchester, that cleanliness 
and virtue have been maintained against odds 
sometimes overwhelming. Pilgrim Church 
stands at a strategic point and bas been influ- 
ential in shaping the destiny of the whole 
section about Upham’s Corner. Dr. All- 
bright has discovered its needs and has ral- 
lied the forces that have gone in to possess 
the land. He has been conspicuous in the 
battle against the saloon, in the widening of 
Columbia Road and in other improvements in 
the neighborhood. No matter how great the 
burden or the discouragement, he has never 
faltered. Few men, without applause, move 
so quietly through the years, winning victory 
after victory, asking neither promotion nor 
recognition, turning a deaf ear to calls offer- 
ing far larger compensation. His people are 
held together as a unit. Had not this been 
so, there could have been no such achieve- 
ments a# mark the record of Pilgrim Church. 

These are ruts, old and new, in only a few 
churches of our conference. We believe that 
there is enough in such facts as have been 
chronicled to justify earnest dissent from the 
conclusions of a specious essayist in a great 
daily a few months ago, who described the 
modern church as “chaotic and inconsequen- 
tial.” F. W. M. 


Phillips Exeter Academy has received from 
Dr. Abner L, Merrill of Boston a fine building, 
suitable for administrative purposes, valued 
at $30,000, 
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REWARD OF MERIT, 


A New Catarrh Cure Secures National 
Popularity in Less than One Year. | 


Throughout a great nation of eighty 
million it is a desperate struggle to se- 
cure even a recognition for a new a e, 
to say nothing of achieving popular favor, 
and yet within one year Stuart’s Catarrh 


Tablets, the new catarrh cure, has met 


with such success that today it can be 
found in every drug store throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

To be sure, a large amount of advertis- 
ing was necessary in the first instance to 
bring the remedy to the attention of the 
public, but every one familiar with the 
subject knows that advertising alone 


never made any article permanently suc- 
cessful. It must have in addition abso- 
lute, undeniable merit, and this the new 
catarrh cure certainly possesses in a 
marked degree. 

Physicians, who formerly depended 
upon inhalers, sprays and local washes or 
ointments, now use Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets, because, as one of the most prominent 
stated, these tablets contain in pleasant, 
convenient form all the really efficient 
catarrh remedies, such as red gum, blood 
root and similar antiseptics. 

They contain no cocaine nor opiate, 
and are given to little children with en- 
tire safety and benefit. 

Dr. J. J. Reitiger of Covington, Ky., 
says: ‘‘I suffered from catarrh in my 
-head and throat every fall, with stoppage 
of the nose and irritation in the throat, 
affecting my voice and often extending 
to the stomach, causing catarrh of the 
stomach. I bought’a fifty-cent package 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets at my drug- 
gist’s, carried them in my pocket and 
used them faithfully, and the way in 
which they cleared my head and throat 
was certainly remarkable. I had no ca- 
tarrh last winter and spring, and consider 
myself entirely free from any catarrhal 
trouble.” 

Mrs. Jerome Ellison of Wheeling, W. 
Va, writes: “I suffered from catarrh 
nearly my whole life, and last winter my 
two children also suffered from catarrhal 
colds and sore throat so much they were 
out of school a large portion of the win- 
ter. My brother, who was cured of ca- 
tarrhal deafness by using Stuart's Catarrh 
Tablets, urged me to try them so much 
that I did so, and am truly thankful for 
what they have done for myself aad my 
children. I always keep a box of the 
tablets in the house, and at the first a 

earance of a cold or sore throat we 
tin the bud, and catarrh is no longer a 
household affliction with us.” 

Full-sized packages of Stuart’s Catarrh 
pe are sold for fifty cents at all drug- 
gists. 

Send for book on cause and cure of 
catarrh, mailed free. Address, F, A. Stu- 
art Co., Marshall, Mich. 


NOTICE 


the last 
a hearin 
gational House, to a’ 
chairman, Rev. James F. Brodie of Salem, on or before 
Feb. 27, Hours will be assigned to applicants in the 
order of application. 


Te — 


a 
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From the City of Spindles 


Rey. E. V. Bigelow has completed the first 
year of his pastorate at Eliot Church. To the 
great satisfaction of its many friends, he has 
proved thoroughly qualified for his position 
and has continued the lines of action along 
which Dr. J. M. Greene had so long con- 
ducted the church. The additions have been 
twenty three, making the membership 469. 


_ ‘The need of better facilities for the Sunday 


school is urgent and plans have been pre- 
pared for enlargement and renovation of the 
lower story at an expense of $8,000. In ac- 
cordance with its custom, the society will 
secure this before beginning the work. Find- 
ing that the ladies were talking of a fair to 
raise the $500 which they pledge toward this, 
the pastor suggested that the device known 
as a “cash calendar” be tried instead. By 
this a leader, representing the year, chooses 
twelve assistants, who are the months, and 
these, by the help of ‘“ weeks,’ secure the 
“days.” Each pledges ten cents a month, 
thus securing the necessary sum while doing 
away with the labor and questionable de- 
vices of a fair. Theplan necessarily involves 
a strengthening of social ties. Believing 
heartily in the power of song in worship, the 
pastor has secured the help of Prof. H. P. 
Chelius, director of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music, in organizing a chorus of over fifty, 
who receive training at the expense of the 
church. 

First Trinitarian also rejoices in a success- 
fulyear. Of forty-eight new members forty- 
one were received on confession. This is one 
of the few churches able to meet its expenses 
without borrowing or personal solicitation to 
meet a deficiency. Rev. G. F. Kenngott in- 
spires all with his own enthusiasm for the 
church ; and the current receipts for the year, 
$6,529, have not only paid the running ex- 


_ penses, but have added $1,892 to the building 


fund for payment of the house of worship. 

Kirk Street is happy in the coming of Dr. 
G. E. Martin. The reception to him and his 
wife was not only a welcome to a new church, 
but a welcome back to the denomination of 
his early ministry to one whose recent serv- 
ice has been in the Presbyterian fold at St. 
Louis and Philadelphia. While at the former 
point he gave much time and thought to the 
promotion of educational work, being chair- 
man of the committee that looked after the 
interests of Presbyterian colleges and schools 
throughout Missouri. Few clergymen enter 
upon a new work under more promising con- 
ditions than Dr, Martin has in his strong and 
thoroughly united church, with its large con- 
gregation. 

Among the most successful of our suburban 
churches is that at Tewksbury, whose pastor, 
Rey. J. H. Yeoman, possesses the faculty of 
bringing things to pass, with a wisdom which 
avoids offending sensitive souls. The popula- 
tion, exclusive of the state almshouse, is not 
far from 2,000, scattered over considerable 
area. In the effort to make the church meet 
the needs of the community the Twentieth 
Century Club has been organized, which of 
necessity meets in the Congregational church 
and is dependent upon church property and 
services. But, by avoiding the name Congre- 
gational and by the discretion of its guiding 
spirits, it has united all elements, has reached 
a membership of 150 and has become a potent 
influence in shaping public sentiment and 
guiding town action toward local improve- 
ments. Eight meetings a year are held, and 
the cost has been kept within the annual fee 
of $2 per member. A substantial supper is 
served and the expenses of speakers are paid. 
Among speakers this winter have been Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale of Boston, Dr. F. A. 
Warfield of Lowell and Prof. G. E. Gay of 


’ Malden. Not a few scattered communities, 


lamenting the absence of city opportunities, 
could wisely learn of this well-managed and 
economical club how to enlarge their privi- 
leges, broaden their horizon, increase their 
mutual service and promote civic welfare. 
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Sometimes it is nécessary for a church to sup- 
press its personality to serve the public weal. 
Rev. G. R. Hewitt, who supplied Eliot 
Church for nearly two years during the ill- 
ness of Dr. Greene, has accepted a call to West 
Medway and entered upon his new work. 
His departure is sincerely mourned by his 
ministerial brethren, who had become warmly 
attached to him, and by many friends in the 
churches whose pulpits he has supplied. 
West Medway is certainly fortunate in its 
new pastor. @. H. J. 


Here and There in New Hampshite 


South Church, Cencord, sustains a busi- 
ness men’s conference, meeting directly after 
the morning service. One of our judges pre- 
sides. Interesting papers on timely topics 
are followed by discussion. It is hoped that 
many not connected with the Sunday school 
will become permanently interested. Money 
has been raised to purchase a new organ for 
the audience-room, to cost $8,0000r more. The 
present one has been in use thirty-three 
years. 

Stratham has hung in its vestry a portrait 
of the former pastor, Rey. Daniel Greene. It 
is the gift of Mrs. S. J. Sinclair. The close 
of the first year of the present pastorate sees 
all debts paid. 


Continued on page 288. 
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tastes good and is nourishing. 


malt diastase. 


breakfast cereal. 


digestions. 


THE MALTED CEREALS 
Dept. B, BURLINGTON, VT. 


A Regular Full-Size Package 
For You to Try 
At Our Expense 


We tell you what we think about Malt Breakfast Food, but that isn’t half 
as convincing as one spoonful of the real food at your table. 

We know you will like Malt Breakfast Food—we know you will find it 
It contains all the food-value of nature’s 
great food grain, wheat, acted upon and made ~ 
easily soluble by the natural digestive agent, = 
It thus combines malt and 
wheat in a delicious, nutritious, easily prepared 


Malt Breakfast Food is good for everybody, 
everywhere, at all times, but rises to its highest 
usefulness when used by growing children, 
brain workers, and nervous people of sensitive 


Write us today and we will send, /ree of 
all expense to you, an order on your grocer for 
a regular sized package. We want you for your 
good, and ours, to use Malt Breakfast Food, | Tk 
and we know you will use it if you try it. 


“I Just Love Malt Breakfast Food” 


BIGGER BOX 
SAME PRICE 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant. Clean, 
Easily Applied, 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 


MENEELY & CO. itso 


| Watervliet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826, 
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In New Hampshire 


(Continued from page 287.) 


North Hampton has celebrated the centen- 
nial of the settlement of Rev. Jonathan 
French, D. D., with commemorative addresses 
and other appropriate exercises. The fifty- 
five years of his pastoral service are still viv- 
idly remembered and greatly honored through- 
out this region. 

Surry, with only 250 people and a church 
membership of only thirty-five, supports pub- 
lic worship, keeping up with the spirit of the 
times. With encouragement and help from 
First Church, Keene, it has recently spent 
nearly $500 in repairs. The people worked 
heartily together under the enthusiastic lead- 
ership of Rey. W. F. Whitcomb. Rededica- 
tion exercises were recently held, and the 
church began the new year with a renovated 
and attractive house of worship. 

A bronze tablet costing $300 has been un- 
veiled in the Newport church in memory of 
Deacon Dexter Richards and his wife, Louisa 
Hatch Richards. It is a beautiful testimonial 
to perpetuate the worth of those who in for- 
mer years did much for the welfare of church 
and town. 


. Among the Seminaries 
HARVARD 


The Summer School in Theology will be 
held July 1-18. The subject under discus- 
sion will be Current Problems in Theology. 
Lecturers will come from the University of 
Chicago, Oberlin, Northwestern University 
and Oxford, as well as from the Harvard fac- 
ulty of theology. About ninety students, 
representing twelve denominations, attended 
last summer. Prof. G. F. Moore of Andover 
Seminary, during the second half-year, will 
give a course on comparative religion. Dr. 
E. C. Moore of Providence, R. I1., recently 
called to fill the Parkman professorship in 
theology, entered upon his work at the begin- 
ning of the second half-year. Dean Peabody 
is at the University of Chicago during the 
midyear examination period, serving as uni- 
versity preacher. H, 


HARTFORD 


In every institution the winter term is the 
proverbial season of the most concentrated 
routine work, and Hartford is no exception. 
Yet much of special interest has b2en given 
in lectures outside the regular curriculam. 
Prominent among these was the discriminat- 


FRESH AND STRONG. 
Food That Sends One Along. 


“IT found a food at last that I could work 
onand that would keep me fresh and strong. 
I have been a school teacher for eleven years, 
and every year toward the last have telt more 
or less worn out, and have been ‘bothered 
particularly with my stomach and serious 
constipation. 

Last year I used Grape-Nuts regularly at 
both morning and evening meals and the 
result was really wonderful. I haye been 
entirely cured of the troubles spoken of, and 
don't know what it is to take a dose of physic 
any more. The old nervousness and sleep- 
lessness have gone. N» more do | lie awake 
nights until my brain is in a whirl. Now 
I sleep all night long like a healthy child. 

I was the only teacher out of fourteen, in 
our public school, who did not miss a day on 
account of sickness during the last session. 
I have been able to do more hard studying 
than ever before, and took up the teachers’ 
state reading work, completed the course and 
— a successful examination at the last 

n 


stitute. 
Grape-Nuts In my case has proved the truth 
rain and nerve 


of the assertion that it isa 

builder. I would especially recommend it 
for tired, over-worked school teachers, or any 
other brain worker.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

It is far wiser to build up health and 
strength naturally with food than to crutch 
along on some kind of medicine and let the 
disease finally do its work. 
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ing yet popular address on the Ethical 
and Sociological Effects of Mohammedanism, 
given in the Carew course by Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams of the Philadelphia press, whose large 
and intimate acquaintance with Moslem man- 
ners and customs specially fitted him to treat 
this subject. The seminary was happy, also, 
in the visit of the donor of its superb hymnol_ 
ogy collection, Mr. Silas H. Paine of New 
York, and listened with interest to his ad- 
dress upon the Methods of Utilizing Hymns 
for Public Worship, an address which grew 
out of a sympathetic stady of our greatest 
and best hymns. 

Many of the lectures have grouped them- 
selves about the missions course. Early in 
the term Rev. H. P. Beach, educational secre- 
tary of the student volunteer movement, gave 
a four hours’ course on Mission Study in the 
Home Church. In this connection should be 
mentioned three lectures on the Principles 
and Methods of Home Missions, by Dr. J. B. 
Clark, secretary of the C. H. M. S., given at 
the close of last term. Early in February Dr. 
R. E. Speer of New York spoke to a large au- 
dience in the seminary chapel upon the Polit- 
ical Aspect of Christian Missions in Asia. 
Mr. L. D. Wishard has also visited the sem- 
inary in the interest of the forward move- 
ment, and as a result of his conference with 
the students an increased number of men will 
do deputation work among the churches. A 
delegation of more than thirty-five has been 
formed to attend the Student Volunteer Con- 
vention in Toronto. 

Outside the regular missions course the stu- 
dents have been doing excellent work in their 
mission study classes. Last term completed 
a thorough course in home missions, and two 
classes are about to enter new lines of study 
—one in missionary biography, another in 
missionary geography, using Mr. Beach’s re- 
cently published Geography of Protestant 
Missions, a real compendium of missionary 
knowledge. a he 

In the pedagogies course Professors Pease 
and Hazlett of the Springfield Bible Normal 
College are continuing their lectures, and Mr. 
Marion Lawrance, traveling secretary of the 
International Sunday School Association, has 
conducted a round table. a. 


YALE 


Prof. L. O. Brastow has been confined to 
his home for afew weeks by sickness. Dur- 
ing his absence Rev. W. J. Mutch of New 
Haven has been giving a course of lectures 
on Christian pedagogy. Prof. E. L. Curtis, 
after an illness of ten weeks, has returned to 
his classroom work. Mr. W. J. Moulton, in- 
structor in Hellenic Greek and Syriag, is con, 
ducting the courses in Chicago Theological 
Seminary formerly given by Prof. G. H. Gil- 
bert. The Senior address by Mr. A. L. Me- 
Kenzie was on Evolution and the Future Life. 
The Leonard Bacon Club has bad these sub- 
jects for recent debates: Resolved, that He- 
brew should be made an elective in theologieal 
seminaries; that the Chinese Exclusion Bill 
now before Congress should be adopted. At 
the close of the debate on making Hebrew an 
elective the students, by a rising vote, de- 
clared their belief in the affirmative by a 
majority of eight. Professors Porter and 
Torrey dwelt on the many difficulties of the 
problem. Recent university preachers have 
been Dr. C. Cuthbert Hall of New York and 
Dean Hodges of Cambridge. W. Dz B, 


OBERLIN 


Rev. C. M. Sheldon gave an afternoon lec- 
ture Feb. 6, and in the evening spoke to a 
crowded house at a union meeting of First 
and Second Churches. Others who have 
spoken recently in Oberlin are Mr. H. W. 
Mabie, Mr. Jacob Riis and Dr. E. A. Steiner. 
A delegation of six students and one pro- 
fessor will represent the seminary at the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Convention at Toronto. The 
first semester ended Feb. 8, and the second 
began the following Tuesday. ©. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant aud purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing pu 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the bette:; it is nota drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion; it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. ; 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the fin-st powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics. 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coai being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, be'ter complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bow- 
els, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of t' em; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent ahi 
aration yet I believe I get more and be 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 
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| AROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 
Pleasant to the taste; assimilate mre mg 
th hly in all cases of Stomach trou! 
pp tanae and Poorness of the Blood. 4 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
eo for the distressing and often 
Le fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. Fof more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances, 
that there is nothing better. your 
physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which nd 
the highest tonicsnatale as to its value. All 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 150 Fulton Street, New York. 
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A Minnesota Church Disbands 


A council called by Morley Church, Duluth, 
to advise in reference to the proposal to 
‘disband, gathered lately. Representatives of 
Plymouth, Park Avenueand Pilgrim Churches 
of Minneapolis, Pilgrim of Duluth, and 
Crookston met with the state superintendents 
of home missions and Sunday school work. 

The council found deep discouragement and 
an apparently unanimous desire to give up 
the Congregational connection in order to 
hand the enterprise over to the First M. E. 
Church, Duluth, which agrees to assume all 
financial obligations. Questions were freely 
asked and frankly answered, It appeared that 
nearly as much money had been invested in 
the enterprise by Congregationalists outside 
the church as by its members and attendants. 
It was evident to the council that the church 
lacked a sufficiently strong nucleus of Con- 
gregational people. 

The church was advised to postpone indefi- 
nitely the resolution to disband. Fear was 
expressed that the people would not find in 
the Methodist connection the anticipated 
peace and enlargement. Help was promised 
from the Church Building Society sufficient 
to take up the mortgage of $1,450. Should 
this advice not be acted on, the council in- 
sisted that the church should pay back $300 
contributed from the estate of the father of 
Pres..J. H. Morley, besides the amount re- 
ceived from the. Church Building Society. 

The next evening the church considered the 
council’s advice. A motion to accept received 
but five votes out of the twenty-five present. 
The others voted to disband March 1, and in- 
structed the trustees to dispose of the prop- 
erty, paying all claims. The church is there- 
fore lost to the denomination. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that in its new form it may havea 
more prosperous career. 

The growth of the city has not beenas.great 
as was anticipated when Morley Church was 
founded. Considerable outside financial aid 
has been needed from the first and would be 
necessary for along time to come. The loss 
to our denomination is therefore moré appar- 
ent than real. A. M. 


The results just published of a religious 
canvass of Fall River, made in November by 
700 workers, show Roman Catholics 11,348 
families ; Baptists stood second with 1,774. Of 
the 107,659 individuals in the city, 11,894 are 
in Sunday schools, beside 706 in the home 
department. 


Home Missionary Fund 
A Friend of The Congregationalist, Hollis 


Fe ee ae eee ea 
Re aoseoe cA i 

Miss hed Kelsey, Dover, N. H...... 2.00 
Miss F.’s 8S. S. Class, Wellfleet, Mass 4.00 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


— KARD-—In Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 6, by 

ag 2 D., father Sf the bride, assisted by 

Rev. F. A. S. Storer, Edmund Chase Querean of 
Brookings, S. D., and Elizabeth Ford Packard. 


Deaths 


2 

The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


chit dain i 
KANAGY—In Long Beach, Cal., Dec. 12, Rev. J. J. 
i erecenter, Feb. 5, Mrs. Clari Wat- 

In Worcester, Mass., Feb. 5, Mrs. Clarissa Wa 

aon Kade -widow of Samuel W. Kent, aged 88 yrs., 11 
mos., 20 dys. 


WILLIAM E. FROST 


‘on, at his home, 162 Charles Street, Jan. 
io anes Frost, aged seventy-seven years. In the 
death of Mr. Frost there disappeared one who has lon 
been a familiar fi in the social and religious life of 
the old West End. He was one of a large family of 
brothers and sisters, who were formerly connected with 
the old Bowdoin Street Church, but now for nearly forty 

ears have been identified with the Mt. Vernon Church. 
He was the last survivor of those who for more than 
sixty years have occupied the homestead on Charles 


. Frost’s life was characterized by a rare spiritual 
mw. oer ibiting the finer significance of the word 
= é.” He was modest and retiring by nature, but 


strong and steadfast virtues of the man could not be 
Haden, Srey shone out, but it was without obtrusive- 


ness. They appeared in his greeting, his smile and his 
open kindliness. A keen vision for the eternal reali- 
ties would see that he was walking with God as he 
moved along the street. His neighbors knew and hon- 
ored the reality of his spiritual Jife. He was ‘ mani- 
fest” as one of the ‘sons of Goad.”’ Deep was the inter- 
est he felt in the Mt. Vernon Church and the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom throughout the world. Almost his 
last act was characteristic. He died early in the morn 
ing of the day on which the annual collection was to be 
taken for the American Board. He was prepared for it, 
though he knew thit he could not personally join in the 
ts offering. So he gave direction to his nephew to 
ake from his purse his customary gift, and in his stead 
to be present and add it to the collection. 
scarcely cold when the plate passed to his seat in the 
church—but his offering was there. The act gave a new 
Significance to those words of the writer of the epistie 
to the Hebrews, ‘‘ These also died in faith.” 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Boston’ 
Feb. 24, 10.30 A.M. Subject, Some Proposals for In7 
dustrial Conciliation and Arbitration ; speaker, Hon’ 
H. G. Wadlin. 


NEw YORK CLERIOAL UNION, United Charities Bulld- 
‘ing, Feb. 24,°11 a. M. Subject, The Study of Ado- 
lescence in Religious Work; speaker, A. H. McKenney, 
Ph. D., Sec. N. Y. State S. S. Association. 

MINNEAPOLIS MINISTERS’ UNION, Plymouth Ch., 
Feb. 24, 10.30 A. M. Subject, The Adaptability of 
ven to Present Day Needs; speaker, C. F. Swift, 


KANSAS CITY MINISTERIAL UNION. Subject, Author- 
ity and Conscience; speaker, C. W. Backus, D. D. 


His hand was | 
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Do you know 
what lamp | chim- 
neys are for? 

MACBETH’S are 
forever, unless 
some accident hap- 


pens. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Have sed Pearline a number of years, and like it 


#very muck for allkinds of flannel garments. 


soft and 


ce after washing. ., 


They are 


What DR. NOYES, of Newton Center, says about the 


Pilgrim Individual Communion Service 


“The church felt a natural reluctance to lay aside its ancient service, endeared by many 


hallowed associations. 


But after candid discussion, the individual cups were adopted by a 


vote practically unanimous, and have been used with increasing satisfaction. 
‘*While there may be some who would have preferred not to make the change, I hear no 
regrets expressed ; and I notice that some who formerly refrained from the cup now share in 


the whole communion service. 


“The equipment which you furnished us is satisfactory in all respects.” 


EDWARD M. NOYEs. 


A sample set loaned to any church interested for use at one communion service. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS = 


- BOSTON and CHICAGO 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
| Undertakers =: 
=and Embalmers= 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
» + Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 


“N Ow is the Winter 
of Our Discontent” 


—almost over. Spring cleaning will soon 
confront the ladies. What to do with the 
old carpet—‘‘That is the question.’”’ Have 
it made into a Rug. 


Write for particulars. 


| LEWIS BATTING CO. 


Walpole, Mass. 


pet a TH ‘% A 
i; STRENGTH OF 
a GIB arae | i, 


Giant Senties by a 
Giant Company 


LIFE INSURANCE written and placed during 1901, over 2 73 Millions 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, in 26 years, over . . 58 Millions 
ASSETS; end of 1001, overins So e.5a ss. Gs. 48 Millions 
LIABILITIES, less than. . . . . . . . . . &bp@ Millions 
SURPLUS, *neatly? oo eet ee. 7 Millions 
INCOME, during 1901, nearly. . . . eves 29 Millions 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, during 1901, over . . . §& Millions 


Policies in Force nearly 4s Millions. 
Covering Life Insurance of over 


$703,000,000 


SURROUNDING WITH ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 


More Than One Million Families 


A Progressive Company in which the Safety 
and Advancement of Its Policy-Holders’ 
interests are the chief considerations. 


Write for Information to Dept. 59 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 
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Oft Have I Craved 


Oft have I craved, dear Lord, it had been mine 


With sight and sense Thy presence to adore, 


My costliest hoard of ointments rare to pour 
Upon Thy feet and wash them in the brine 


Of my repentant tears. Hath earth a shrine 


To hold the homage of my heart’s best store, 


Or all the world a lure to tempt me more 


Once having looked upon Thy Face divine? 


Yet Faith’s sure vision shames our mortal eves 


Since I, because I have not seen, am blest—— 
’ ’ 


No vases fragrant with their prisoned sweet, 


I break for Thee, but Thou wilt not despise 


A broken heart, weary of life’s unrest. 
Make it Thine own, I lay it at Thy feet. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 


ZITELLA COCKE 


- Boston 


The Pilgrim Press Chicago 


Copyright 1902 by Cong. 8S. 8. & Pub. Soc. Trademark Registered 
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From South Dakota 


LEGISLATIVE 


The Sunday following the convening of the 
legislature Rev. W. A. Lyman who, as pastor 
at Pierre, the state capital, is doing aggres- 
sive and successful work, preached eloquently 
before a large audience of legislators in his 
recently enlarged church building. His text 
was, “‘ Yeare not your own, for ye were bought 
with a price.” Only when a smile flitted across 
the faces of the audience did he realize that 
the passage was capable of a political appli 
cation to the body before him. 

Notwithstanding the above implication, our 
present legislature is an eminently respectable 
and honorable body of men, intent on clean 
legislation, and the record of this session will 
probably furnish scant occasion of reproach. 
Several distinctly moral measures under con- 
sideration will owe their enactment, if car- 
ried, largely to our Congregational constitu- 
ency. Superintendent Thrall prepared an 
important bill prohibiting prostitution. An 
ex-moderator of our General Association, 
Hon. F. M. Wilcox, introduced it into the 
Senate, and another substantial layman, Hon. 
M. J. Chaney, into the House. The bill, some- 
what modified, has already passed the House 
and is confidently expected to pass the Senate. 
Important and hopeful temperance measures 
are also pending. 


FOR COMITY 


The South Dakota Interdenominational 
Commission has had its initial meeting at 
Huron, and Superintendent Thrall was ap- 
propriately elected chairman. Though an in- 
fant, the commission is vigorous. 


A CALL FOR MONEY 


Another important meeting recently held 
was that of the board of directors of the 
State Home Missionary Society, which con- 
yened in Yankton, Feb. 3, to apportion the 
appropriation granted South Dakota by the 
C.H. M.S. This is always asad task. The 
directors assemble from over the state, alert 
to the needs, aroused by the imploring oppor- 
tunities, eager to see the work of Christ kept 
abreast of the development of this great em- 
pire. In the face of the living facts that con- 
front them, it is disheartening to be restricted 
for want of funds to the bare and insufficient 
maintenance of present work with no hope 
of going out into waiting new fields. The 
coming summer will doubtless be one of re- 
markable railway extension into the rich and 
undeveloped country lying west of the Mis- 
souri. This means new towns, multiplying 
population and the crying need of the home 
missionary church. But the society can only 
say, ““There is no money for new work.” 
It is exasperating for men at the front to be 
chained before the wide door of golden op- 
portunity by the indifference of the Christian 
Church toward expanding home mission work. 


A CALL FOR MEN 


The need of money is great, but greater 
still, if possible, is the need of men. A letter 
from the state superintendent emphasizes 
“the need in South Dakota of men who will 
labor for $600 and house, or less, and serve 
one, two or three churches. I could open the 
way for ten or a dozen in the next six months 
—places where changes are now anticipated— 
practical, energetic, evangelical, tactful men 
of God.”” It may sound like mockery to min- 
isters in the New England market place who 
stand all the day idle because no man (in 
Massachusetts or Connecticut) has hired them 
(at a suitably large salary), to call their atten- 
tlon to this opportunity to become “Sky 
Pilots’; but men of real consecration and 
ability need not fear to come West with their 
talents. South Dakota does not lie outside 
the world of compensations, and the “ recom- 
pence of reward” which comes from the 
“ beldness” which faces the hardships of the 
home missionary ought not to be inconsid- 
erately “cast away.” a. ¥. 
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BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 


"AMERICAN 


DIPLOMACY IN 


THE ORIENT 


By JOHN W. FOSTER, Author of “A Century of American Diplomacy.” 


8vo, $3.00 net. 


Postpaid, $3.20. 


A review of the diplomatic relations of the United States with China, Japan, etc., the 
annexation of Hawali and the Philippines, and the results of the Spanish War in the Far East. 


Cosmic Philosophy 


By JOHN FISKE. New Edi- 
tion. 4 vols. Crown 8vo, in 

a box, $8 00. 
This great work acquires an added 
value in its new form, with an introduc- 


tion by Professor Josiah Royce, and a 
complete Index, 


} 


Human Destiny 
In the Light of Revelation 
By JOHN F. WEIR. 16n0, $100 
net. Postpaid, $1.08. 
A deyout and earnest study of the 
destiny of man as reyealed in the Bible, 


and especially as manifested in Jesus 
Christ. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE PIT 


By MARGARET DOYLE JACKSON. Crown 8vo, $150 


The story of a Lancashire coal-miner’s daughter. 


Colliery life with its thrilling inci- 


dents and dramatic human figures, has seldom been told with such emotional power. 


For Sale at All Bookstores, and at the Bookroom, 4 Park Street 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


HOME THOUGHTS 
FOR 


Easter Gifts 


It is som«times hard to find just the gift that we 
desire for those whose bereavements make the 
Easter festival seem too joyous, though they may 
share its hopes and faith. Both volumes of ‘“Home 
Thoughts” have been brought out in the springtime, 
and the opening chapters of each are devoted to 
the symbolic resurrection of nature and the spiritual 
analogy found in the new life awakening after 
winter’s deathlike sleep. 

The “ Eve of the Easter Festival,” in volume one, 
with chapters one and two (“Tne Spring Song of 
Nature,” and “Spring’s Song of Hope,’’) of the 
second volume have a peculiar fitness to those 
who being under a cloud of sorrow strive to see 
“the sun still shining,’ and make these books 
especially useful as Easter gifts. 


First and second series. Home Thoughts by by 2 ld 
2 volumes, 12mo, cloth Price $1.20 net per volume. 

“be Pen by booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers . - = New York 


COING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “‘ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 
Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, $50 upwards. 


Round trip, $90. Winter Season until April 1. 


SS. Winifredian Mar. 4th and April 8th 
“38th . * me 988 


“ Canadian 

“* Cestrian “26th * “« 29th 
* Devonian April Ist “" May 6th 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents 


Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
RUSSIA. 


re. grand cruise by specially chartered popular Lloyd 
ress steamer “Kaiserin” will leave New York 
uly 2, for 41-day trip, visiting Christiania, Gothenburg, 
Sonan agen, Stockholm, St. Petersburg. (Moscow,) 
Berlin. Optional side trips all over Europe. 
Rates $275 and up, include all necessary expenses. 


Write now for program, beautifully illustrated. 
Programs Lg y for other European tours, prices rang- 
ing sine °° to $800. ui 
"RANK C, CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 
201 Washington St , Boston. 
. % EUROPE & ORIENT 
22d Season. Limited es. Unexcelled 
Pwe XY Arrangements. Every etail for Comfort. 
AE Leisure in Sightseeing. Terms reasonable. 
Address, Dr. and Mrs S. Paine, Glens Palis, N.Y. 
EUROPE $235 Allexpenses. Best tours. 
Lowest prices. Sailin 
June 10, July 1,8. Programs of Edwin Jones. 46 
Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. PALL = TO EUROPE 
AND PALESTINE. Sailing Aug. 5, 70 days, $490. 
Select two months’ tour, sailing by 
Europe Steamship Cedric, newest and $250 
largest steamer afloat. Apply at 
Rey. L. D. TEMPLE, Plemington, K, N. J. 


once, 


|HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks .........sc00css-secesssesceses $427,046.49 
Special Deposits in Trust Compani cee ba7. oe 
Real Estate ......sccccevecsesceccessessecce 1, ety 
United States Bonds.,... 2,040,000. 
State and City Bonds... 2,869,000.00° 
Railroad Bonds.....-....+.+ 1,375 ,430.00 
Water and Gas Bonds and 519,000. 
Raflroad Stocks .........0=.saskeubes bad 1b Sy oi 
— and df mortgages, Stoc “ anne ee 250. 
onds an ortgages, be st lien on 

Real Estai wages, bel ieee 112,750.00 

Premise saeoiauae and in hands of 
pucancascnetagecne cawnebanceeeeene 985,872.94 
Interest. due and accrued on Ist Janu: 
, awe she wa ans'ecgee pi ___ 9,315.79 
$17,108,635. 12 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital.........c000scescasescesens 83, 
Reserve Premium Fund oo. By 873.00 
Unpaid Losses, .. 5.5.05 c0onensnaueeene 757,114.48 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, 

ORT ees ee 85 
Beserve for Taxes, ..4)...«<s0senauneen 7 00 
Net Surplus, ..... ccccccsec-s0cesmeeneee 6,436,038.69 

$17,108,635.12 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders $9,436,038.69 
JOHN He bate Bud a 
EL DGE G. SN Mn Fhe 

BEREDERIC O, BUSWELL, 2d 

AREUNAH M. BURTIS.S bOka, Sf Vice Pr. 

WILLIAM H. CHENEY, } Seoretaries. 

HENRY J. FERRIS, Assi Ae OCC © 
invested in a 


ONE CENT: 


te, alr show show 
you ‘‘How to eat your cake and ae a oo! - tye 
ever hear of a real estate mortg: 


Deposit of the Gold Goin? 


The post development of the real esta’ — 
gage isfound in Our Sinking rund. 
highest_references sent o 


PERKINS & CO., LAWRENG aN, 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief sel 


oC 


ons, 
etc, These prayers are cul 
Those who feel a disinclination to wha‘ hey Wa for ase lb 
own words will find this eract! use in 


short prayer for each the month and 
occasl 
including many ancient I! 
the fami! perhaps wake poe EF table together. 
It is dain: 7 sed ana coupe ie leiaaneeel 


ers 
for special 
ae scope ne 
jturgies, and are 
thought and in expression. 
price is only cents net. 
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CHEAP RATES TO PACIFIC CoAst.—The Nickel 
Plate Road will sell daily Feb. 15 to April 30 spe- 
cial one way tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to Pacific coast 
points at $42, special rates also to other points in 
far West this side of Pacific coast. Mr. L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. Agt., 258 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., will be pleased to give rates and full infor- 
mation to any desired poist. A postal card will 
do; write today. 


‘Or INTEREST TO WOMEN.—Every reader of this 
paper who belongs to the feminine sex will be inter- 
ested in an announcement which we print in our 
advertising columns today under the heading “ High 
Glass.” It deseribes a very-interesting cbiffon- 
iére brought out by the Paine Furniture Company. 
It is a private design which they have prepared, 
and if employs a 2-ft. mirror. We print an engrav- 
ing to give a better idea of the piece. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PACIFIC COAST is 
remarkable, business opportunities never better, 
<limate unsurpassed. The Niekel Plate Road will 
sell daily Feb. 15 to April 30, 1903, special one 
way tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to common Pacific coast 
points at rate of $42, tickets, with berth tickets, 
also valid in their famous transcontinental tourist 
ars leaving Boston every Monday and Wednesday 
via B. & M. and W. S. Railroads; passengers can 
join these cars en route. A postal card to L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will bring you rates, etc., to any desired 
point. Write now. 


A WARNING.—To feel tired after exertion is one 
thing; to feel tired before is another. Don’t say the 
latter is laziness—it isn’t; but it’s a sign that the system 
iacks vitality, is running down, and needs the tonic 
effect of Hood's Sarsaparilla. It’s a warning, too—and 
sufferers should begin taking Hood’s at once Buy a 
bottle today. 


Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a Re. : 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


tains chap 
homes and board: 
and abroad; pro’ 
Life Boat. the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s 


‘e 5 
mntributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL RopsEs, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, position as housekeeper in a small famil 
by a lady of experience. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress Housekeeper 9, care The Congregationalist. 


Wanted, to invest $5,000 and services in an estab- 


dished and paying business. Best references given and 
@aaited. ddress A. B. U. 9, care The Congregationalist, 
oston. 


dress C. D. F., Goffstown, N. H. Route 1. 


For Sale. A first-class stereopticon—oxy-hydrogen 
ht and Darlot lenses—case and necessary appurte- 
nances will go with lantern Will be sold cheap if ap- 
plied for atonce. Address B. 9, care The Congregationalist. 


Wanted, capable woman for general housework, 
Two, sometimes three, aduits in family. Very pleasant 
village home, 15 miles from Boston. Fair wages. 
Christian, companionable woman of good health desired. 
Address Box 343, Canton, Mass. 


> 


Decision Cards. 100 neat cards for Decision Sun- 

(ike form described in article ““An Open Door 
Conquest,” Feb. 21) will be sent to any address, postpaid, 
for ets. L g pastors say, ‘I like your Decision 
ard,” “Best form I have seen,” etc. No copyright. 
Use them for Lenten Season. F. T. Rouse, Appleton, Wis. 
aE Re 
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The Life of 
Dr. Joseph Parker, 


The greatest English Congregational preacher, has 
een written by Albert Dawson, once his private 
secretary, how London correspondent of The Con- 
gregationalist. It makes interesting reading for 
any minister, and its cost is only 75 cts., postpaid. 
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The 
Growing 
Revelation 


By AMORY H. BRADFORD 


From The Plymouth Weekly.—‘ The volume is 
timely and well caleulated to remove fear and doubt 
from the minds of many who are troubled both by 
the quantity and quality of religious thinking in 
these days.” 


From The Churchman.—‘ We havegreat pleas- 
ure in calling our readers’ attention to the elo- 
quence, earnestness and power of these striking 
sermons. Wide reading and original thinking they 
certainly exhibit, and they must have been very 
attractive in their delivery.” 


From The Christian Advocate.—" Truly there is 
eause for rejoicing that the pulpit of today, for- 
getting the things that are behind, the mistakes, 
the vain speculations, the petty strifes of the past, 
is ringing with such words as these.” 


From The Congregationalist.—“ Dr. Bradford is 
always thoughtful and never disappoints his hear- 
ers. He has something to say and he knows well 
how to say it, and this book, like all others from his 
pen, will find many williog readers.” 


From The Standard.—* The author understands 
not only what the people of today are thinking 
about, but how they think and reason. He pre- 
ceives quite clearly where they are as to their intel- 
lectual and their spiritual condition, and strives to 
meet them just there, to the end that he may help 
them to the vision of God, to the actual experience 
of the growing revelation of Christ, and to vital and 
full devotion to his service.”’ 


From The Evangelist —‘‘ The book does not deal, 
as one might conjecture from its title, with the 
origin and development of the Bible. Its subject is 
clearness of perception of the revelation God is 
daily making in life in this age. One sermon alone, 
that on ‘The Church a Society of Saviours,’ would 
justify the publication of the volume.” 


Published at $1.50. We have the remainder of 
the edition and offer it at only 


75 cts., postpaid 


poston Che Pilgrim Press ciicaco 


Special Bargain No. 6 


(Be These special bargains are seldom advertised but once. 


The Growth of the 
Kingdom of God 


By S. A. GULICK, M. A., Missionary of the 
AS BSC. FM. 


This is an exceedingly interesting as well 
as valuable book, of whieh we have purchased 
the remainder of an edition. 

It shows how rapid has been the growth 
of Christianity throughout the world during 
the past century, especially during the past 
fifty years. In support of this it gives an 
array of facts, figures and incidents, furnish- 
ing cumulative proof that Christianity as a 
whole is by no means a waning cause, and 
that, contrary to the statements sometimes 
made, Protestantism is growing much faster 
relatively than Romanism. 

A book of absorbing interest to any Chris- 
tian and a good one also to lend to any one 
who thinks “the former days were better 
than these.” 

It was published at $1.50. We offer them as 
long as they last at only 75 cemts each 
postpaid. 


poston Che Pilgrim Press cuicaso 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Oongrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIRTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. win B, Paimer, Treasurer. 

WomMAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Con tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M . L, Sherman, Home Secretary. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FC REIGN 
Missions, Oongregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Ww Fi easurer; Oharles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Kast 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington &t., Chicago, lll.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

tion: House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

-M.OC. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears ene Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
Ushment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Oburches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; ©. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827, 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer. 
Geo, Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne 
successor to Barna 8S. Snow, Room 601 Congregational 
House, Boston. A rae hs ee society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable tothe Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem. 
bership 81.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass. ;; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8S. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Favnie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (inclucing 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8S. Tead, ee erry Secretary; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ll. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. onations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE OONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating te estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., and Rey. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 

under the management of the Trustees of the National 

uncil), Aids aged and disabled ministers and missicn- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D.D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
a Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Missionary Department, which 1s in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools er or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t ls department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches- 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Desbvene Department, in charge of the Business 
eae and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes The Congregatiwonalist and Christian World, 
the Pligrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 

apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and we st- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IL. 


i“ H Ss r §9 A choice devotional book 
by Mrs. ConsTans L. 
GoOopELL. For sale by Congregational Bookstore 


and Fleming HM. Revell Co., Publishers. 
Price 50 cts. Postage 6 cts. 


LYMYER 


CHURCH 


Brsrss. TELLS WHY. 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0 


Phe beginning of Window Happlt- 
ness is a shado roller that is obedl- 
ent and faithful—one that is guar- 
anteed not to give trouble. 

THAT ONE IS THE GENUINE 


HARTSHORN 


a 


28 February 1903 


Cut-Glass Hints, 


If your cut glass is blue 
and hazy after washing, 
it is the fault of the soap. 
Most soaps contain rosin 


and do not rinse as easi- 


ly as they should. 


Ivory 


Soap contains neither 


rosin nor alkKali. 


Use it 


and your glass will spar- 
Kle with a new brilliancy. 


6teel Alloy Church and School Bells. sa~Send for 
Catalogue. The ©.S. BELL CO., Hilishoro, U, 


WORLD’S GREATEST BELL FOUNDRY Estab. 188%, 
Church, Peal and Chime Bells. 

Ieke Superior Copper and EK, Indian Tin used exclusively, 

Write for Catalogue to E. W. VANDUZEN CQ, 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Oir~»nati, 0. 


BELLS 


iM E q & E L Y & C WATERVLIET, 
a West Troy, N.Y. 

Best Quality Copper and Tin 

CHIMES and PEALS CHURGH BELLS 

THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY, Estab, by A. Meneely 1526 


For all Church Szrvices 


CHURCH HYMNS 
GOSPEL SONGS 


One-Half Million 
Sold. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
T. W. SILLOWAY : 
10 Park Square, Boston 
Has built or remodelled over 400 churches 


By Ira D. Sankey 
James McGranahan 
& Geo. C. Stebbins 


By mail, 30c. per copy. 
$25.00 per 100. 


Returnable Sample free. 


Tue Bistow & Maw Co, 
Chiearo. New York. 


A 
POPULAR 
EDITION 

OF Ln - 


THE REFORMER 


By Charlies M. Sheldon 
IS NOW READY 
300 Pages, Cloth, $1.00 
ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 215 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


AGNOSTICISM 


By ROBERT FLINT, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S,E. 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France; Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; author of “* Anti Theistic Theories,” “* The Philosophy 
of History in Europe,” “ Theism,”’ ete. 


The Outlook says: 


“ Dr. Flint’s eminence among representative writers upon 
Theism commands attention to his treatment of Agnosti- 
cism. No writer that we are aware of has treated it soamply 


and thoroughly as here. 
its distinguished representatives, its various forms, its re- 
lations to various subjects, are successively discussed, both 
critically and constructively, so as to illuminate the validity 
of theistic belief.” 


Its history, erroneous views of it, 


CONTENTS 


. The Nature of Agnosticism. 

. Erroneous Views of Agnosticisin, 
. History of Agnosticism. 

. Agnosticism of Hume and Kant 

’. Complete or Absolute Agnosticism, 


VIL. Partial or Limited Agnosticism as to 
Uttimate Objects of Knowledge. 
VIIL Aguosticiam aa to God. 
IX. Agnesticism as to Religious Belief. 
X. Agnosticism as to Knowledge of God, 


VI. On Mitigated and Partial Agnosticism and Their Forms 
8Svo, $2.00 net (postage, 20 cents). 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


Saturday 
28 February 1903 


and Christian World 


Volume LXXXVIII 
Number 9 


Event and Comment 


Reports of alumni dinners 
come thick and fast at this 
season. College presidents 
are flitting from city to city through 
the broad land to speak to the assembled 
graduates of their respective institutions. 
A distinctly new type of alumni gather- 
ings has emerged within the last few 
years. The old type confined its speakers 
to its own members and to the faculty of 
its own college. The speeches were mainly 
reminiscent, reciting the pranks and ex- 
periences of undergraduatelife. Victories 
on the athletic field were uproarously re- 
hearsed and the alumni celebrated the 
superiority of their own college by con- 
trasting it with the weaknesses of its 
rivals. The occasion was looked on as 
a time to be hilarious, and too often hila- 
riousness was promoted by an undue 
amount of stimulant. The new type in- 
cludes in its guests and speakers repre- 
sentatives of other colleges and univer- 
sities. Athletic leaders are honored but 
enthusiasm rises to its greatest height 
over those who have done the most satis- 
factory service for their country and 
mankind. 


Educational 
Fraternity 


A new sense of fra- 
ternity is developing 
among educated men and women, based 
on a unity of education. In the last gen- 
eration every institution of higher learn- 
ing had substantially the same curricu- 
lum of study. Now there is great vari- 
ety, and even in the same college class 
there may be students who have never 
pursued the same study. But all true 
students today, as President Faunce said 
at the Yale dinner in Boston last week, 
pursue &@ common method, share in a 
common view of the world at large, and 
are bound together by common sacrifice. 
They find by patient investigation of 
facts a basis for wise action. They look 
on the world not as a finished creation 
but a process of growth. Receiving the 
gift of education through the sacrifice of 
others who planted the college, they be- 
lieve that educated men ought to give 
themselves for the common cause. Thus 
the new type of alumni meeting delights 
in high ideals, expends its enthusiasm in 
reaching after them, and revives in the 
heart, as the Yale dinner did, the music 
of the old song which keeps the heart 
young, “For God, for country and for 
Yale.” These are times when college 
men cannot afford to miss their annual 
alumni gatherings. 


The Unity in Variety 


Some changes in the 
Congregational Home 
Missionary Society betoken yigor and en- 


Cc. H. M. S. Matters 


terprise on the part of those responsible 
for its administration. There has been a 
division of secretarial duties since Mr. 
Don O. Shelton was added to the office 
force. Dr. J. B. Clark is henceforth to 
be known as the editorial secretary, Rev. 
Washington Choate, D. D., is to be the 
only corresponding secretary and Mr. Shel- 
ton will be known as associate secretary. 
Dr. Clark has been occupied most of the 
past year with the preparation of the book 
which is just being put on the market by 
the Baker & Taylor Co. of New York, 
entitled, Leavening the Nation. It tells 
in a vivid and comprehensive way the 
story not only of the rise and growth of 
the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, but surveys impartially the 
activities of other denominations, There 
is all too little literature available of 
this character and the book is sure to be- 
come a standard and widely used volume. 
Another indication of Dr. Clark’s edi- 
torial initiative will be furnished the 
readers of the Home Missionary when 
the April number of that magazine 
reaches them. It is to receive a new title 
and to be one-third larger than hitherto, 
with a greater variety of contributions 
and editorial comments bearing on the 
missionary enterprise. The announce- 
ment of the change intimates that the 
magazine in its new form will meet the 
demand of the National Council for a 
high grade illustrated missionary maga- 
zine. It will doubtless meet that de- 
mand as respects the Home Missionary 
Society but it is one magazine represent- 
ing all rather than one of the societies for 
which the council has repeatedly called. 


Dr. I. M. Atwood, gen- 

ict: eke eral superintendent of 
: the Universalist de- 
nomination in his Epistle to the Churches, 
1903, especially adapted for the Lenten 
season, says he is convinced “that the 
world, in all its parts and places, needs 
humanizing and spiritualizing. Not too 
much blood and brawn, but too much 
unmodified and unexalted blood and 
brawn, is what we see on one hand; and 
too much absorption of mind and heart 
in things perishable on the other.” He 
therefore calls on all Universalists to em- 
ploy the Lenten season ‘‘to replace these 
two permanent moods of our time with 
aspirations after a life harmonized with 
the Divine Life.’’ President Samuel A. 
Eliot of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, in a statement of what he hopes 
the Unitarian denomination may accom- 
plish during the coming year, says that 
what “it most needs is a spiritual awak- 
ening. It needs a new birth of faith, a 


new understanding of the relation of 
liberty and law, of spirit and letter.” Is 
it not significant that these two super- 
visory officials of bodies of Christians on 
the extreme left of Congregationalism 
should be issuing Lenten pastorals, and 
that the people should be summoned to a 
deeper spiritual life by their bishops—in. 
all but name ? 


Rev. F. B. Meyer was 
president of the London 
Sunday School Union last 
year and held conferences on Sunday 
school work throughout a considerable 
part of Engiand. He has lately given his 
impressions in an interview published in 
the Sunday School Chronicle. The machin- 
ery, he says, needs bracing up. The 
meetings are too much given to the dis- 
cussion of details and subjects of such 
limited interest that they fail to attract 
men of light and leading. They ought to 
grapple with the great problems of the 
day and to be of importance enough to 
attract the attendance of the foremost 
Christian men and women. Mr. Meyer 
found that persons were appointed on 
committees who never served, that dele- 
gates were sent to meetings who never 
attended, that teachers and superintend- 
ents kept their places long after they had 
exhausted the patience of boys and girls, 
and that people were often afraid to say 
openly what ought to be said to lead to 
the better organization of the schools. 
He sometimes found the Sunday school 
quite divorced from the church, and its 
operations carried on without the co-op- 
eration either of the church or the pastor. 
Mr. Meyer says that England has awak- 
ened to the necessity of keeping pace 
with the educational progress of the 
other great countries of Europe, that her 
elementary schools are to be much more 
thoroughly equipped than those of any 
previous generation. ‘‘ Unless we bring 
up the standard of our Sunday school 
teaching very materially, we shall find 
that those who have derived the benefit 
of the best appliances in the world during 
the week will not subject themselves to 
old world methods which may have done 
very well fifty years ago, but are practi- 
cally obsolete in these more strenuous 
times.” The Sunday schools in many 
sections of this country, we are glad to 
know, are much in advance of those in 
England. Yet Mr. Meyer would have 
found reason for making the same criti- 
cisms among us. The time has fully 
come for such a movement as that inau- 
gurated in the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, just organized in Chicago. From 
it we look for a new uplift for American 
Sunday schools. 


Modernizing the 
Sunday School 
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The recent lecture be- 

meted William's fore the German Orien- 
— tal Society by Professor 
Delitzsch, which Emperor William at- 
tended, was so radical in its conclusions 
respecting the priority and superiority 
of Babylonian civilization over the Jew- 
ish, and so derogatory to established 
views respecting inspiration and the 
deity of Jesus, etc., that both because of 
its quality and because of the emperor’s 
attendance, the lecture deeply stirred 
Christian Germany, Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran. Pressure apparently has been 
brought to bear upon the head of the 
Lutheran Church to make it clear that 


his intimacy with Professors Harnack - 


and Delitzsch has not weaned him utterly 
from the historic faith. In a letter to the 
president of the German Oriental Society 
the emperor states his opinions as to the 
claims of Professor Delitzsch, and affirms 
his own creed, to some extent. He thinks 
that the Assyriologis¢ in his lecture aban- 
doned the standpoint of the historian and 
investigator and became a polemicist and 
theologian; and the emperor urges him 
to proceed very cautiously, step by step, 
if he holds such views as he seems to, 
and to proclaim his views, if ventilate 
them he must, in theological books and 
in the circle of his colleagues. ‘‘Spare 
us, the laymen, and above all, the Oriental 
Society, from hearing them,” says the 
emperor. 


Proceeding to a dif- 
The Emperor asaCon- ferentiation between 
structive Theologian 

two kinds of revela- 
tion the emperor distinguishes between 
what he calls the progressive and his- 
torical sort, and another kind which 
is purely religious. Under the first 
kind comes teachers like Hammurabai, 
the Babylonian, Abraham, Moses, Homer, 
Luther, Goethe, and the emperor’s grand- 
father. Under the second, the revela- 
tion of God contained in the history 
of the Jews and as set forth in the 
Old and New Testaments, and finally 
made most manifest in Jesus Christ, 
whom the emperor defines as ‘‘God 
in human form,” who ‘redeemed us 
and inspires us, entices us to fol- 
low him. We feel his fire burning in 
us. His sympathy strengthens us. His 
discontent destroys us. But also his in- 
tercession saves us.’”’ It is apparent from 
other statements in the emperor’s letter 
that he is not as orthodox as he claims to 
be and that his intimacy with the Bibli- 
eal scholars of Berlin University has not 
left him free even under pressure to write 
in a way wholly satisfactory to the con- 
servative wing of the Lutheran Church. 
Thus he says frankly that te him it is 
self-evident that the Old Testament con- 
tains ‘‘many sections which are of a 
purely human and historical nature and 
are not revealed word.” He says that 
the Decalogue is only symbolically in- 
spired of God. He suggests the possibil- 
ity that Moses derived this code from the 
Babylonian code of Hammurabai, but 
claims of course that God incited him 
thereto, ‘“‘and in so far revealed himself 
to Israel.” It is a fair question whether 
the kingly expositor of truth and rebuker 
of Professor Delitzsch has not raised as 
many problems as he has settled by his 
nominally conservative letter. 
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With pomp and ceremony 
Pope Leo XIII. celebrated 
his jubilee last week, twenty-five years 
having passed since he came to the place 
which his predecessor, Pius IX., filled 
with far less ability. Marvelous among 
the old men of the world is this aged 
pontiff. He has steered the church 
over which he presides right shrewdly 
amid the rocks and shoals during a 
quarter of a century, in a _ time 
when the task of pilet has not been a 
sinecure; and when he dies the papacy 
will stand before the world far higher 
than it did when he entered the Vatican 
as pope. He still asserts his claim to 
temporal power but that he really ex- 
pects that he or any of his successors will 
ever have it it is difficult to believe. The 
Quirinal under the new king, Humbert 
Ill., waxes; and the Vatican wanes. 
Slowly but surely the factional alignment 
in Italy gives way, and the old families 
once devoted to the papacy and bitterly 
hostile to the kingdom are modifying 
their attitude. 


The Papal Jubilee 


The trend of all the 
best thought and 
life of the world 
is against the ancient claim of union 
between spiritual and temporal power. 
The old spirit still manifests itself in 
such injustice as the Established Church 
of England has inflicted upon English 
folk irrespective of sect by its malign 
meddling with a scheme for bettering 
national education, and it is also displayed 
in the ex-cathedra utterance of the head 
of the State Church of Germany, Em- 
peror William II., who attempts to define 
between orthodoxy and heterodoxy in 
matters Biblical. But the conviction of 
democracy is that the less the Church has 
to do with the State in official ways the 
better. Whatever may be the verdict on 
Pope Leo’s career as a conseryer of his 
church’s interests in Europe, it is obvious 
that never has there been a pontiff who 
has so wisely ordered the policy of the 
church with respect to its development 
in the United States. Foran Italian he 
has done remarkably well in understand- 
ing us and in adjusting the autocratic 
polity of the church to the democratic 
spirit of the nation. 


The Spirit of the Age 
Affecting Ecclesiasticism 


In commenting re- 
cently on certain as- 
pects of the Southern 
educational problem we called attention 
to the pronounced exclusion of New 
England men and New England influence 
from the General Educational Board, 
which is said to be the coming clearing- 
house for Northern philanthropy in the 
South. Commenting on this fact, the 
Presbyterian Standard of Charlotte, N. C., 
one of the most progressive of our South- 
ern exchanges, says: 


It should be noted also that the board is 
working for the education of both races and 
has therefore to deal with the Negro problem 
in the South. The New England record on 
that question is not one to be proud of. It 
was the original promoter of the slave trade, 
voted against Virginia and other Southern 
States for the perpetuation of slavery at a 
time when it might have been peaceably abol- 
ished, and then sold its slaves to the South 
after they had proved unprofitable in New 
England. It then became oppressed with the 


New England’s Share 
in the Negro Problem 
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iniquity of Southern slavery, began the agita- 
tion that ended in a fratricidal war, and avg a 
the suffrage policy which Secretary Root 

just admitted to bea forty-year failure. Sines 
the foisting of a helpless people upon the 
whole nation it has been much more liberal 
with theories than with charities, and has fur- 
nished more salaried reformers than dollars 
for reform. The board needs money now 
more than anything else and it is probably in 
view of the paucity of New England funds 


and the quality of New England advice in. , 


such matters in the past, that it has asked 
that interesting section of our common coun- 
try to go way back and sit down. 


This is frank if not kindly in spirit 
or accurate in statement. If Peabody, 
Slater and Hand among the large givers, 
and thousands of New Englanders among 
the small givers, had not poured out their 
gifts for Southern education during the 
decades since the Civil War, the illiteracy 
and provincialism of that section would 
have been vastly worse than they are 
now. So closely bound together are the 
various sections of the country that for 
prudential reasons, if not for higher mo- 
tives, New Englanders must continue to 
spend and be spent for the amelioration 
of social conditions in the South. Both 
patriotism and religion demand it. 


The directors of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society 
have issued a statement 
and appeal to their Congregational con- 
stituents in rebuttal to certain criticisms 
passed on the methods of the society re- 
cently published in The Examiner. They 
are confident that the criticisms, so far 
as they affect the financial management, 
are such as any society is open to which 
has faith in its constituency and plans to 
spend money not in hand but which it 
has reason to suppose will be given. For 
the apathy which exists they throw re- 
sponsibility back upon the pasters and 
contributing auxiliaries and county un- 
ions. So far from spending too much on 
home administration the directors feel 
certain that they have not spent enough 
in educating the home constituency as to 
the demands of the work. The Hzam- 
iner, commenting upon this statement 
and appeal for relief from debt and for 
adequate support, says: 


While we are entirely at one with the di- 
rectors of our society as to the necessity of a 
more perfect missionary organization in the 
churches, we are convinced that this can only 
be the result of a new missionary and evan- 
gelistic spirit, which, in its turn, must be 
brought about by a general revival. 
We are not without hope that this revival may 
come in our Congregational churches sooner 
than many of us think. There is a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the present con- 
dition of things in Congregationalism, and a 
genuine desire that our churches as a whole 
should become more effective instruments of 
the kingdom. 


Missionary Ardor 
Across the Seas 


The temple library re- 
cently discovered in 
ancient Babylonia at 
Nippur contains rooms evidently devoted 
to study. Language was taught there, 
writing, arts and sciences. Copy-books 
in clay are found, grammatical exercises, 
specimens of freehand drawing, clay 
models of trees, animals and men. In 
some of these classrooms the books on 
the shelves show what subjects were 
studied there. Mathematics, history, ge- 
ography, astronomy, language, have their 


The Universities 
of Abraham’s Time 
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appropriate books of reference. Re- 
ligion has a prominent place. Hymns 
and prayers, incantations and texts were 
committed to memory, while mytho- 
logical representations hung on the walls. 
It may be possible to trace the steps of 
the prescribed college course, which lasted 
perhaps three years, as we are told in the 
book of Daniel that it did in his time. 
As yet only about one-twelfth of the 
library has been excavated, but enough 
has been discovered to show that it was 
classified and arranged according to sub- 
jects and that these took a range wide 
enough to make it plain that it belonged 
to a university. Professor Hilprecht’s 
forthcoming book, to be issued by the 
University of Pennsylvania, will contain 
full accounts of this great library and its 
uses. It establishes the fact that about 
the time when Abraham left his native 
city for the promised land the Babylonian 
youth were instructed in the wisdom and 
knowledge of a high type of civilization. 


We recently chronicled a 
drawing together of Pres- 
byterians in India, repre- 
sentatives of the Scotch, English, Re- 
formed Dutch and American divisions of 
the Presbyterian army having come to- 
gether. Similaraction has just been taken 
in China ata conference held in Shanghai, 
the same bedies with the addition of the 
Irish and Canadian Presbyterians enter- 
ing into the compact. It was agreed that 
the several ecclesiastical courts take the 
necessary steps to form a united body ; 
that for the present each division shall 
hold to its own particular statement of the 
Reformed faith ; that, until such time as 
the united church formulates its creed, all 
cases of appeal in matters of doctrine 
shall be decided by a consensus of appeal 
to the various standards of the churches 
entering the union ; and that there shall 
be five synods and a General Assembly 
which shall meet once in three years. 
Thus the tide runs on the mission field. 
First there is to be union within the great 
brigades of the Protestant army. Later 
will come union of the brigades. 


Presbyterian 
Union in China 


Wher the record of this 
Congress is made up few of 
its acts pertaining to domes- 
tic affairs will be seen to be more impor- 
tant than the creation of a Department 
of Commerce, whose head will sit in the 
President’s Cabinet and assist in shaping 
national policy as well as supervise the 
several bureaus placed under the care of 


A Department 
of Commerce 


_ the department. The internal trade of 


the United States now amounts to $20,- 
000,000,000 a year, the like of which no 
other nation knows. More and more the 
business of diplomacy has to do with ne- 
gotiations intimately affecting our import 
and export trade. The burning issue in 
domestic politics just now is one that 
transcends all sectional differences as to 
race rights, and all mooted questions of 
Federal growth by intension or by expan- 
sion. It is the problem of Federal con- 
trol of interstate commerce, Federal su- 
pervision of corporations, assertion of 
the rights of the many as over against 
the monopolistic tendencies of the fa- 
yored few—which stirs the electors most. 
Both the example of foreign Powers and 
our national needs made it imperative 
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that a Department of Commerce should 
be set up, and the commercial interests 
of the nation given a spokesman in the 
national councils. 


It is fortunate that the 
first incumbent of this 
office should be Mr. George B. Cortelyou, 
private secretary for Presidents Cleve- 
land, McKinley and Roosevelt, whose 
rise from the ranks has been typically 
American in its swiftness, and whose ap- 
pointment is due entirely to merit and 
his conspicuous fitness. Most important 
if newest of the bureaus under the care 
of the new member of the Cabinet will 
be the Bureau of Corporations, just es- 
tablished by Congress and charged with 
responsibility of carrying out those meas- 
ures of investigation of corporations and 
that degree of publicity as to their doings 
which recent trust legislation has put in 
the hands of the President. It is a strik- 
ing and radical extension of Executive 
authority to be sure, but quite in line 
with the drift of events and contributing 
to make the executive office more impor- 
tant and more powerful, which is a fact 
calling for more discrimination by the 
people in their choice of a President as 
the years go on. Mr. Roosevelt has 
called from the Federal Civil Service 
Commission, to head this important new 
bureau, Mr. James R. Garfield of Ohio, 
son of a former President of the United 
States, whose independence of character, 
unquestioned probity and marked ability 
seem to make him an ideal appointee. 


Fine Appointments 


If it be true that the 
sultan of Turkey has 
agreed to adopt the scheme of reform in 
Macedonian government set before him 
in an identical note by the ambassadors 
of Russia and Austro-Hungary last week 
and supported by France, Germany, Great 
Britain and Italy, then a new and better 
day has dawned not only for Macedonia 
but for the other sections of European 
Turkey. That the Powers have come to 
see the criminality of letting the reign of 
terror and lawlessness last longer, and 
the imperative necessity of dealing vigor- 
ously with the sultan is a happy omen of 
better things for the near East. That 
France through her very able and influ- 
ential foreign minister, M. Delecassé, 
should have led in the exposure of Turk- 
ish misrule and in the demand for action 
by her ally Russia is a significant sign of 
the times. It points to a rehabilitation 
of France as a leader of European state- 
craft. Great Britain, which once was 
all-powerful in negotiations affecting Tur- 
key seems in this case to have played a 
comparatively minor réle. Germany, al- 
though loath to play Russia’s game in any 
way, has not quite dared to withhold assent 
from what is manifestly a reform move- 
ment which the public opinion of Chris- 
tendom will support most heartily, al- 
though she is beholden to the Turk in 
ways that lead her to protect the sultan 
whenever it is possible to do so. 


The Concert of Europe 


Mr. Chamberlain, now 
The Race Problem that he has come to the 
5 noah Beisel Cape Colony, is finding 
his task of reconciliation more difficult 
and the problems of readjustment more 
perplexing. Inaspeech made last week 
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he is reported as criticising especially the 
clergy of the Dutch churches for their 
stubborn emphasis on issues supposed to 
be settled by the war and because they 
are fanning the smoldering fires of race 
hatred. It is true that the clergy of the 
Dutch Church have been cognizant as 
few men have of the terror and sorrows 
of the war. Their sense of race pride is 
strong and their disinclination to come 
under British rule pronounced. Wecan 
hardly believe that they are less forgiving 
and magnanimous than the military chief- 
tains of the Boers, but possibly they are. 
Actual combat, long days of rivalry in 
action and in siege develop respect for 
each other among combatants not always 
felt by those not at the front. The Chris- 
tians of the United States who separated 
over the issue of slavery prior to the Civil 
War have been longer in coming together 
than the men who fought on the battle- 
field or in Congress. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
intimations that the British Government 
will tolerate a system of forced native 
labor in South Africa has deeply stirred 
the Liberals of England and Scotland, 
and those British citizens who supposed 
that slavery or anything approaching it 
was forever abolished in the empire. Ere 
long Britons, like ourselves, are to be face 
to face with a great race conflict as the 
problem of adjusting civilization to new 
areas of African territory increases in 
acuteness. The Boer denied the South 
African rights and privileges freely con- 
ceded to the Caucasian. Will Great Brit- 
ain imitate the Boer, or follow all honor- 
able British precedents ? 


The Function of the Theolog- 
ical School 


Our churches estimate ministers ac- 
cording to their effectiveness as preach- 
ers. The estimate is not always a just 
one. Some ministers whose pulpit ad- 
dress does not impress strangers are able 
administrators, men of so great knowl- 
edge of divine things and of so high char- 
acter and strong leadership that when 
they become known they have the loyal 
devotion of their congregations. But 
most candidates for pastorates are not 
known by the churches to which they 
present themselves. They are known 
and judged by their preaching. And 
always the minister’s power over aD 
audience is that which makes him a mas- 
ter in his calling. 

When it is asked then, why so many of 
our strongest Congregational churches 
have found their pastors in other de- 
nominations, the most obvious answer is, 
that they have been seeking the best 
preachers, and having been able to offer 
superior inducements have taken them 
where they could find them. They will 
continue to do this. If it is to our ad- 
vantage as a denomination to have lead- 
ers trained in its ways and in sympathy 
with its spirit, then our theological semi- 
naries must produce the best preachers. 

The churches do not ask for men of less 
mental discipline or less thoroughly in- 
structed in theology and in the duties of 
their vocation, but first of all they want 
men who can preach. The chief function 
of the theological school in serving the 
churches of our own time is to make 
preachers. Our churches may, perhaps, 
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with some measure of justice be charged 
with indifference toward their theological 
schools. These schools need money, need 
to have the churches know what they are 
doing and to become acquainted with 
their students. Yet it cannot be said 
that in former times the churches were 
niggardly in their equipment of these 
schools. It costs, on an average, about 
eight times as much to train a man for 
the ministry in a Congregational the- 
ological seminary in New England as it 
costs to train one in the Methodist the- 
ological seminary. If the latter produce 
the more acceptable preachers at no cost 
to our churches, it will be difficult to 
hold them to loyalty to our own institu- 
tions. Itis hard to deny that the Meth- 
odist school does this when we consider 
that its graduates—such as Jefferson of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, Waters 
of Tompkins Avenue, Brooklyn, and 
Brown of the First Church, Oakland—are 
pastors of several of our largest churches. 
There would probably be no dissent to 
the prayer that God would send us many 
more of the same kind. 

The Parable for Crestfallen Congrega- 
tionalists on another page gives exagger- 
ated emphasis to its theme, as its author 
no doubt intended to do. None the less 
does it point to an actual condition and 
draw from it a most important conclu- 
sion. Our seminaries need to give much 
more attention to the making of preach- 
ers. And preachers are made by practice 
while they are learning under the tuition 
of preachers. Young men definitely on 
the way to the ministry already know 
enough of the message they want to give 
and are sufficiently impressed with its 
importance to know how to giveit with 
a degree of power—power which grows 
by seeing its effect and feeling the reac- 
tion of it from those moved to accept it. 
The young man who feels that he must 
preach the gospel, and who after a four 
years’ collegiate training spends three 
more years getting ready to preach with- 
out preaching, will usually find the burn- 
ing fire shut up in his bones so far 
quenched that when he does preach his 
hearers will not know even that a fire 
has been there. 

Men learn to preach by preaching, 
unless they put off too long the impulse 
to preach. The faculties of our semi- 
naries are probably right in discouraging 
students from taking charge of parishes 
while they are studying, though we think 
exceptions might be found even to this 
rule. But they would make more accept- 
able ministers by helping their students 
to do what they are preparing to do while 
they are preparing, and not merely by 
way of practice, but in fulfillment of 
their supreme desire to saye and help 
their fellowmen. It would not be fair, 
however, to lay this charge of failure to 
make the most of their opportunities 
solely at the doors of our seminaries. 
Why do not pastors oftener invite theo- 
logical students into their pulpits and in- 
troduce them to their parishes? Isitnot 
an important part of the work of the 
churches to become acquainted with and 
give encouragement to the young men 
who are to be their future leaders ? 

Our theological seminaries are tech- 
nical schools. They are making excel- 
lent scholars. But their chief purpose 
is or should be to make preachers. If 
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they do this with increasing success then 
more young men will come to them to be 
made preachers. Then the churches will 
look to them with confidence to supply 
their needs. 


Speaking Plainly to the Modern 
World 


Any one who observes closely the words 
and phrases in current use for teaching 
religious truth is impressed by the fact 
that a new phraseology is establishing 
itself wherever earnest men with a real 
message try by tongue or pen to gain the 
attention and the assent of their fellow- 
men. What explains, for example, the 
unfailing charm of Henry van Dyke’s 
Footpath to Peace—found in all 
grades of society, from the drawing- 
rooms of fashionable people to the cabin 
of the frontiersman? The ideal ex- 
pressed in the few short sentences is a 
noble one but what makes the sentiment 
so popular is the fact that the language 
used to depict that ideal is so close to 
human life that it appeals to all classes. 
We have observed this same note of sim- 
plicity and reality in some of the pastoral 
New Year’s messages which we printed 
recently. It seems as if religious teach- 
ers were studying phraseology more 
assiduously than ever before, with a view 
to putting familiar truths in picturesque, 
striking, and at the same time chaste and 
dignified language. 

We believe that this disposition is for 
the betterment and enrichment of reli- 
gion. Some persons, it is true, affirm 
that the new phraseology means a casting 
aside of the old truths, and that the men 
who employ it have ceased to hold the 
beliefs which their fathers did about 
God, Christ, sin and the moral struggle; 
but it by no means follows that, because 
a man strives to make himself understood 
by the people to whom he speaks, he 
has completely modified his theological 
standard. Dr. Van Dyke is conservative 
enough to be at home in Princeton. To 
be sure fresh visions of truthcan hardly 
help giving rise to new forms of state- 
ment; but perhaps, after all, itis not so 
much .a question of conservatism versus 
liberalism, as of a preacher’s profound 
yearning to voice his message most effect- 
ively. As The London Examiner says, 
people are not nearly so interested in the 
average pulpit themes as the average 
minister is apt to think. We would go 
further and declare that a good deal of 
the language used in the pulpit and on 
the religious platforms fails to carry any 
distinct meaning to the modern man. 
He has heard from childhood the familiar 
phrases so constantly that their bloom 
and beauty have entirely disappeared, or, 
lacking such a background for his life, he 
hears, when he occasionally does go to 
church, phrases so totally unlike any- 
thing he hears in the shop, the market 
place and on the street, that he is bewil- 
dered and mystified. 

We are at a period of the year when 
the claims of the Christian life are being 
pressed home with special earnestness 
upon the unconverted. Over and over 
again at revival meetings leaders talk 
about ‘‘giving the heart to Jesus,” ‘“‘sur- 
render to God,” “crossing the line,” “‘ re- 
ceiving power from on high’’—time-hon- 


ored phrases, these, which doubtless in 
the past have carried immediately their 
meaning to those who listened. They 
have been the vehicle of great and eter- 
nal truths of our religion, but they ought 
not to be employed in a thoughtless and 
lazy manner as a ready substitute for 
other phrasings of the same eternal — 
truths that might appeal more quickly to 
the listener. We are bound to translate 
these terms and tell what they exactly 
mean in the ordinary relationships of life, 
what the action signified by the terms 
involves as respects everyday human 
obligations and responsibilities, 

One great secret of the success of Ed- 
ward H. Griggs as a lecturer is that he 
uses constantly a language entirely di- 
vested of cant and unreality. When he 
talks about the moral and the spiritual 
life—and he does this much of the time— 
people understand just what he means. 
The world as they .know if, life as it 
comes to them day by day, furnish all 
the basis they need for comprehending 
his message, but in many a church today 
the language in the pulpit sounds to the 
casual dropper-in remote from the scene 
in the midst of which his lotis cast. We 
cannot expect men to hear one sort of 
speech in their shops and offices, in their 
homes and schools all the week and then 
easily adapt themselves on Sunday to a 
different phraseology. 

If we study not merely the truths of 
Jesus but the forms in which he clothed 
them we are more and more conyinced 
that the reason why common people heard 
him gladly was that he never indulged in 
the shop talk of the conventional reli- 
gious teacher of his time. He used the 
words which fishermen and farmers and 
housewives at their daily tasks and little 
children at their play could readily grasp, 
and when at the day of Pentecost every 
man of the diverse multitude heard the 
gospel in the tongue which he knew from 
childhood, the circumstance was pro- 
phetic of the universal language which 
the messengers of Jesus ought to speak 
wherever they go. 

Brother preacher, brother religious 
worker, does each man who listens to 
you hear the gospel in his own tongue? 
Do they all—the rollicking college boy, the 
hard-working clerk and stenographer, the 
carpenter and the bricklayer, the motor- 
man and the newsboy—hear in words 
akin to those which they use and hear 
day by day the good tidings of the grace 
of God? 


The Life Everlasting 


The accusation of which the churches 
nowadays seem most afraid is other 
worldliness. Our social aspirations and 
efforts, the tendency of the ruling evolu- 
tionary philosophy, a growing interest in 
world problems which more and more 
tend to become common to all nations 
and of concern to all thinking men, unite 
to fasten our attention upon the age in 
which we live and the world in which we 
have to do our part. The future of the 
individual is less frequently urged as a 
motive for self-denial or for action. The 
eternal life can bear postponement in 
our thought rather than the pr 
choices and opportunities of today. It 
is with something like surprise, there. 
fore, that we may come at the end of our 
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common creed with its great assertions 
and holy motives to find ourselves saying 
with emphasis, ‘I believe in the resur- 
rection of the body and the life everlast- 
ing.” 

We do believe in a future which af- 
fords room for the completion of the proc- 
esses of development, but how far is the 
risen and enduring life with Christ—our 
Own individual personality embodied in 
a medium for self-expression and com- 
munication with its environment—real 
to our imagination? How far are our 
present thoughts and purposes shaped by 
the power of an endless life? Does the 
belief in the life everlasting make it 
easier for us to choose patience, courage, 
a wise venturing of witness for Christ 
and service to our fellowmen ? 

There never was a time perhaps when 
the question of immortality on grounds 
of science and philosophy was more de- 
bated and discussedeby the highest order 
of minds. But too often there is a note 
of striving, a tone of apology or discour- 
agement, a hint of special pleading in the 
arguments unworthy of the simple faith 
which belongs to the followers of him 
who gives assurance of eternal life. The 
hints and analogies of science are wel- 
come, the reasonings of philosophy employ 
and satisfy many minds. But for the dis- 
ciple faith is still ‘“‘assurance of things 
hoped for, a conviction of things not 
seen.” 

._ We do not expect to dogmatize, or even 
to define, in this sphere of unknown ex- 
perience. The premise of our argument 
is not science, but faith. But when that 
faith begins, how rich and various are 
the confirmations which come to us from 
the words of Christ! He was not afraid 
of other worldliness, any more than he 
was neglectful of present opportunities 
of service or thoughts of the years of 
growth needed for the perfecting of the 
kingdom. There is a type of mind which 
cannot welcome new ideas without dis- 
carding theold. We need Christ’s breadth 
of thought to welcome all the new con- 
ceptions of a swiftly.moving age and yet 
to hold fast to the vision of immortality 
and the great truth of the supreme worth 
of the individual soul which he revealed. 


In Brief 

Our Christian World number for March 
promises to be up to the standard. On the 
cover will be a portrait of Rev. James S. Den- 
nis, D.D., the expert student of and writer 
upon foreign missions, and a member of our 
editorial staff will describe his interesting 
missionary workshop. Another illustrated 
feature will be a full-page reproduction of 
Sargent’s new painting in the Boston Public 
Library, on which Miss Estelle M. Hurll, the 
art critic, will comment. There will be a two- 
page illustrated sketch of the school for girls 
in Constantinople, at the head of which is 
Dr. Mary M. Patrick and which is supported 
largely by Congregational givers. A leading 
contribution will be from the pen of Prof. 
Willis J. Beecher of Auburn Seminary, in 
which he champions the conservative side of 
Biblical criticism. Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D., 
will have an article entitled Two Striking 
Voices at the Chicago Convention. 


The New York & New Haven Railroad has 
done well to prohibit all gambling with cards 
on its trains, and all Sunday card playing. 


You lament the falling off on church atten- 
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dance in your community, but how long is it 
since you asked your non-churchgoing neigh- 
bor to accompany you to God’s house? 


City and university officials responsible for 
the typhoid fever epidemic at Ithaca, N.Y, 
which is decimating the student population 
have a terrible load of guilt to bear. The 
slowness and ineffectiveness of the remedial 
steps are beyond comprehension. 


The many who enjoyed the Trio in our 
Christmas issue from the cantata, The Pil- 
grims, written jointly by Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley and Rey. E. H. Byington, will be glad to 
hear that the cantata has just been published 
by G. Schirmer of New York at 75 cents net. 


The decision of the Federal Supreme Court 
affirming the constitutionality of Congres- 
sional legislation prohibiting the sending of 
lottery tickets from state to state by express 
is a righteous verdict which will put another 
nail in the coffin of gambling in this country. 


Before the Chicago convention met minds 
were divided as to whether to approve or con- 
demn. Bat the verdict of approval is now 
unanimous from all who attended it. The 
comments of the religious press which we 
print elsewhere represent the general senti- 
ment. 

“The world is held back from true progress, 
not so much by the badness of bad men as by 
the obstinacy of good men who have stopped 
growing,” said an after-dinner speaker re- 
cently at a college alumni meeting. The 
worst of it is that such good men think their 
immovable stand in what they call the old 
paths is their chief‘virtue. 


We are informed from the same souree 
which furnished the item on American Mis- 
sionary Association Changes last week that 
the announcement of Dr. Beard having been 
made honorary secretary proves to be incor- 
rect. He will continue corresponding secre- 
tary during the society’s current year. The 
executive committee’s nomination of Dr. 
Cooper to be Dr. Beard’s successor is made at 
Dr. Beard’s special request. 


Some of our correspondents appear to 
think that contributed articles in The Congre- 
gationalist represent exactly the ideas of its 
editors and proprietors, else they would not 
appear in its columns. This is a mistake. 
Readers sometimes assume that we approve of 
positions maintained by letters in the Read- 
ers’ Forum unless we append to them contra- 
dictions or explanations. This is another 
mistake. The editor has an advantage over 
contributorsin always having the opp rtunity 
for the last word. He does not usually mean 
to use this advantage unless he thinks the 
paper is misrepresented or that facts are not 
correctly stated. 


Cardinal Gibbons was a guest of the New- 
man Club of the University of Pennsylvania 
Jast week. This is the organization of Roman 
Catholic students in the institution. He was 
given a reception by the club in the univer- 
sity’s Museum of Fine Arts, which was at- 
tended by three thousand people, many of 
them the most distinguished professional and 
business leaders of the city, including Protes- 
tants by the score. The Ledger, describing 
the event, says that not in many years has 
the university seen so brilliant a function. 
A full list of the guests is printed in the 
city papers. This is shrewd tactics on the 
part of the Roman Church. 


Whatever difference of opinion may exist 
regarding Professor James’s book, Varieties 
of Religious Experience, it is unquestionably 
being read and pondered in many religious 
eireles. Not afew ministerial clubs and asso- 
ciations have discussed it freely, and it is a 
book that many a layman finds suggestive. 
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The article on another page by Rev. D. Baines- 
Griffiths is probably as close a reproduction 
of Professor James’s own opinion of his boek 
and the motives which led to it as we shall 
get unless he may deem best to answer his 
critics under his own signature. Mr. Baines- 
Griffiths, has recently given up a pastorate in 
Kansas City, Kan., in order to take a year of 
post-graduate studies at Harvard. He is not 
only working with Professor James, but is a 
sympathetic student of his philosophy. 


Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, who arrived in 
Boston last Monday after visiting a number 
of Canadian cities and towns, is booked for 
many addresses before prominent clubs and 
churches during the next three weeks. The 
work which he is doing as a medical mission- 
ary on the Labrador coast is so practical, sen- 
sible and effeetive that he appeals to all 
Glasses of people and consequently the de- 
mand for his lectures is not limited to church 
circles. Harvard professors and students are 
arranging a meeting for him in Sanders Thea- 
ter. It is a rare educational opportunity for 
any one to hear him talk on Labrador and to 
witness his series of beautiful pictures. His 
appointments for the next ten days include: 
Malden, Feb. 27; South Boston, March t 
(morning), Newtonville (evening); Cam- 
bridge, March 3; Dorchester (Pilgrim 
Church), March 4; Danvers, March 5; 
Brookline (Harvard Church), March 6; 
Twentieth Century Club, March 7. 


Hardly a week goes by without a circu- 
Jar coming to this office specifying some par- 
ticular day or week which Christian people 
are urged to observe in the interest of some 
larger or smaller enterprise. We find our- 
selves disposed to discriminate between these 
numerous petitions and pass along to our 
readers only those which, because of their 
intrinsic reasonableness and the character of 
their promoters, we consider most de- 
serving of wide-spread circulation. It seems 
eminently sensible, for instance, that the 
recent conference of foreign missionary boards 
of the United States and Canada should have 
issued an appeal for special prayer in behalf 
of the evangelization of the world during 
the coming Holy Week. Another appeal em- 
anating from the Twentieth Century National 
Gospel Campaign committee emphasizes the 
use of the Lenten period for evangelistic pur- 
poses. In view of all these special requests 
we are prone to sympathize with Dr. L. W. 
Bacon’s recent characteristically bright pro- 
test against loading down the church year 
with so many special days and seasons, 


St. Clair McElway in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
commenting on the character and career of 
the late E. P. Clark of the editorial staff of 
the New York Evening Post, well says: “‘ His 
profession was the translation of his con- 
science into comment. His life was the trans- 
lation of love into labor and sacrifice for those 
whom God had given unto him and to those in 
the circle of privileged and high friendship.” 
It has been gratifying to note the sponta- 
neity and fullness of praise of Mr. Clark by 
his fellow. journalists. Journalism is such an 
evanescent, intangible thing; its workers live 
such obscure lives; its wastage of men is so 
great that when the summons comes to one 
who has done splendid work it is fitting that 
then, if not before or after, he should have a 
word of recognition. Reconstruction on the 
Evening Post staff goesonapace. The deaths 
of Mr. Godkin and more recently of Mr Clark, 
and the retirement of Mr. Horace White as 
chief editor, though not as editorial contribu- 
tor, brings to that important place Mr. Rollo 
Ogden, a graduate of Williams College, a for- 
mer student at Andover and Union Semi- 
naries, who has been on the staff of the Post 
since 1891. Formerly he was a Presbyterian 
minister. His point of view toward the Bible 
and religion may be inferred from the article 
by him in the February Century. 
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An After-View of the Chicago 
Convention 


BY REV. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


The convention on religious education must 
have been a disappointment to those who 
were for commanding fire to come down from 
heaven to consume the Samaritans who had 
presumed to call it. The a priori sort of peo- 
ple, such as self-constituted “‘ defenders of the 
faith” and some publishers of denomina- 
tional lesson helps, have no ground for satis- 
faction in any divisions, evasions or confu- 
sions among the great body of Christian 
scholars who organized at Chicago a new cru- 
sade for giving moral and religious nurture to 
the children of America. 

We must give humble and hearty thanks 
to Providence for so guiding the speakers of 
the convention that their utterances followed 
one another like the consecutive and corre- 
lated chapters of a book of bright and beauti- 
ful prophecy. Nobody tried to be radical— 
the phrase “‘higher criticism’? was not once 
heard; nobody was pugnacious—the Interna- 
tional lesson system was treated as deferen- 
tially as a pious grandmother ; nobody posed 
as a heretic insistent on being persecuted— 
every word was positive and constructive. 


The lay Christian “‘ worker” was not conspic-~ 


uous in the convention or on the street cars, 
but the scholars and pastors whose is the re- 
sponsibility for training and restraining said 
worker constituted the membership. 

The first emphasis at Chicago was upon the 
teacher. “If the minister is not responsible 
for the work of instruction,’”’ exclaimed Dr. 
Hervey, “‘who is?” Our theological semi- 
naries are evidently to be admonished to 
train pastors as teachers hereafter. Some 
deprecated the introduction of paid teachers 
into our Sunday schools, but it was not made 
evident why they would be more corruptible 
than paid ministers. Yet the emphasis was 
made urgent that it is “‘the man behind the 
Book” that counts. What a fine sentence 
was that of President King’s: “To be such 
persons as we ought to be and to witness to 
such personalities as men ought to know—this 
it isto teach!” 

An unexpectedly earnest interest arose as 
to the possibilities of moral education in the 
public schools, as it was realized that here 
only are all our children accessible. There 
were differences of opinion as to how much is 
possible, but there was evident an intention 
to test the opportunities which state laws al- 
low to the furthest. ‘‘Are we,” asked Pro- 
fessor Coe, “‘ to accept from the least moral of 
our citizens the dictum as to how much of 
morals the state may teach its children?” 
And Dr. G. E. Horr’s syllogism impressed us 
all: ‘‘The state makes moral statutes. The 
state should teach its children how to keep its 
Own statutes.” 

I was most impressed in the discussions of 
the Sunday school with what was said as to 
the place of the Bible in religious education. 
Some one may have anticipated that it would 
be underestimated by men known to be 
“ progressive.’’ Never at any Sunday school 
convention were higher claims made for it as 
“the natural text book, containing both 
facts and stimuli of religious education.” No 
more thorough grounding in its spirit and its 
divine “story of the growth of experience of 
the human soul with God” could have been 
demanded. Yet the plea was ever to :elate 
the Book to life. “We ought,” said Dr. Bal- 
lantine, “‘to know something later than the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan.” “ Chris- 
tianity,” said President Rhees, “is not a re- 
ligion of a book, but witha book.” The theme 
of the convention became the exaltation of 
the Christ, who is the Life and the Light of 
men. ’ 

The formal organization of the convention 
into the Religious Education Association was 
the great culmination. The plan and scope 
of the new movement are tremendous. Dr. 
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Hodge, who spoke at the closing ratification 
meeting, told me that after President Harper 
had finished reading his statement he seized 
his hat and went to his hotel, to rewrite his 
address in terms commensurate with the 
adopted plan. 

We are going to have relief at once in a 
few of the many problems of Christian nur- 
ture, we shall have the patient working out 
of some necessary experiments, which the 
International system with its great organized 
work cannot turn aside to attempt, and in the 
course of the years we shall reach as a people, 
through the fatherly gaidance of this new 
association, a knowledge of religion that shall 
hold the mind as well as the heart. There is, 
I am sure, in this movement also an evan- 
gelism more deep and broad, more thorough- 
going and enduring than we have known be- 
fore. 

The convention was a relief, to a Yankee, 
in the absence of all “ whoop-her-up” fea- 
tures, and a refreshment in the splendid il- 
lustrations of worship in song. The prepon- 
derance of men in the audiences at every ses- 
sion was gratifying. The thoughtfulness and 
attention to details of the local committees 
were noteworthy. And the conditions of the 
weather and of Chicago streets made one 
thankful when all was over, as Dr. Hazard 
remarked, that there are so many trains that 
take one out of the city. 


In and Around Boston 


The Wellesley Hills Dedication 


The driving snow and bitter cold of Tues- 
day, Feb. 17, interfered somewhat with the 
attendance upon the dedication of the new 
house of worship in Wellesley Hills, but in 
no way chilled enthusiasm. An uncommonly 
good and varied program had been prepared 
by the pastor, Rev. P. T. FarwelJ, including 
greetings from the mother church in Welles- 
ley and from sister churches in the town, as 
well as from the sisterhood of churches in 
the conference. Dr. McKenzie filled out the 
afternoon with an appropriate address, and 
the evening exercises were prefaced by some 
good after-supper speaking by several of the 
neighboring ministers. Dr. S._E. Herrick 
preached the dedicatory sermon from the 
verse beginning, “The foundation of God 
standeth sure,” and the dedicatory prayer 
was by Rey. W. H. Davis, D. D. A beauti- 
ful responsive service in which the congrega- 
tion had a large part added to the impressive- 
ness of the whole. 

A picture and a description of the new edi- 
fice were given in our issue of Dec. 13. The 
material is stone and in dignity and symmetry 
the edifice reminds one of some of the most 
pleasing of English parish churches. The in- 
terior is admirably adapted to the various 
functions of a working as well as a worship- 
ing church. 


Mr. Lee at the Lowell Institute 


Sydney Lee, editor of the National Diction- 
ary of Biography, biographer of Shakespeare 
and of Queen Victoria, an English Jew of an 
omniscient sort, has been lecturing at the 
Lowell Institute and at Harvard University, 
and later will visit other centers of learning. 
Incidentally he is improving the opportunity 
to hit heavy blows at the Baconian theory of 
the authorship of what in literature is gener- 
ally attributed to William Shakespeare; and 
in his address before the Boston Unitarian 
Club argued thus from the clear distinction 
in philosophical views between what we have 
of Bacon’s that is undisputedly his, and what 
we usually assign to Shakespeare. In his 
lecture on Franeis Bacon last week, Mr. Lee 
made it very clear that for Bacon as an un- 
principled man he has nothing but contempt. 
Incidentally Mr. Lee let it be seen that the 
American passion for education, our lavish 
giving to the support of sclence, etce., makes 
him wonder whether or not we may not be 
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the people chosen of God to work out first in 
the history of humanity that conception of 
the reign of science and education which 
Bacon cherished as a dream. 


Boston Congregational Club 


President C. H. Beale’s administration was 
successfully inaugurated last Monday even- | 
ing with a meeting in which several diverse 
elements were happily blended. Rey. E. M. 
Noyes read a suggestive paper on Congrega- 
tionalism in Greater Boston. Without in- 
dulging in hyper-criticism or striking the 
pessimistic note, he pointed out the weak- 
nesses in our present alignment, arising from 
the fact that the churches are split up into 
three conferences and from the lack of any 
concerted joint effort like a social settlement 
or an evangelistic enterprise. He urged the 
duty and opportunity of closer fellowship and 
co-operation and called attention to the Con- 
gregational Church Union as the natural and 
effective agent of the churches in their com- 
bined local work. 

After President Frost of Berea had made a 
bright little speech, thé chief speaker of the 
evening, Dr. W. T. Grenfell, delighted and in- 
structed his large audience for over an hour 
with his pictures and the recital of his expe- 
riences as a missionary on the Labrador coast. 


The Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ference 


This twelfth conference last week showed 
no abatement of interest in Booker Washing- 
ton’s favorite scheme. Despite unfavorable 
climatie conditions nearly a thousand farm- 
ers, three hundred educators and many press 
representatives participated in the most pic- 
turesque gathering in America. After achar- 
acteristic address by Dr. Washington, replete 
with homely sense, those who had got hold 
of something told how. For hours the unique 
gathering sat intent. 

One new feature was the taking of a census 
of those present, 398 families, representing 
2,408 persons, 49 per cent. of which own 
real estate and 44 per cent. of those who 
own property own over $1,000 worth. They 
had 572 horses and mules, 1,119 cows and 
1,346 sheep. Sixty-four per cent. had had 
some schooling; 39 per cent. had had three 
years or more. Dr. Washington urged those 
who had property to give something for edu- 
cation. 

The Black Belt Improvement Society strikes 
a blow at useless secret societies in its unique 
organization as follows: First degree—desire 
to do better; second—three chickens and a 
pig; third—a cow; fourth—an acre of land; 
fifth—an acre and a house; sixth—forty acres 
and a mule; seventh—eighty acres and two 
mules. That is the freemasonry of industry. 
Other degrees are to be added up to the thirty- 
third. 

With this significant sentence the declara- 
tions closed, “‘ Prosperity and peace are de- 
pendent upon friendly relations between the 
races, and to this end we urge a spirit of 
manly forbearance and mutual interest.” 

The drift of the Negro to the city was dep- 
recated, as was also his lack of protection in 
the rural districts. It was thought to be to 
the Negro’s distinct advantage that his lot 
was cast in the field rather than the factory. 

To one visiting Tuskegee for the first time 
it is a surprising little industrial city; to the 
frequent visitor it illustrates the American 
doctrine of expansion in grounds, buildings 
and students. Whatever may be the estima- 
tion in which Dr. Washington is held by 
others, certainly these plain farmers believe 
inhim. One little boy in a Sunday school of 
the Black Belt held that Methuselah was the 
oldest man, Moses the meekest, and Booker 
Washington the greatest! His mother had 
told him go, H. H. P. 
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Professor James and the Prophets 


If Prof. William James is not among 
the prophets he is at least rendering sery- 
ice to friends of the faith by his bracing 
books, The Will to Believe and The Va- 
rieties of Religious Experience. It is not 
a@ bad sign of the times that librarians 
are overrun with calls for the latest Gif- 
ford Lectures on Natural Religion. That 
a large number of ordinary folk should 
for once have the presumption to under- 
stand a Gifford lecturer is wonderful to 
tell. Who knows but what success in 
this region may encourage us to renewed 
effort to understand the psychological 
novel? 

There is no need of supposing that 
the widespread and grateful interest in 
The Varieties of Religious Experience is 
an indication that intimidated believers 
are nervously clutching at whatever rem- 
nants of the supernatural may be left to 
them. On the contrary it shows that 
scientific description is no longer dreaded 
as being essentially anti-theistic. To 
analyze religious processes is not to an- 
nihilate them. 

In The Congregationalist of Dec. 20 Dr. 
Berle endeavored to demonstrate the van- 
ity of expecting to find in Professor 
James’s discussion anything that would 
go to confirm Christian faith. As his 
strictures have most adequately covered 
the ground for those who are disappointed 
with the conclusions of the book or re- 
sent its method, it may now be proper to 
state the case from another side and to 
set forth some of the values that many 
sorts and conditions of Christians are 
finding in the Gifford lectures and in 
The Will to Believe. The Harvard pro- 
fessor has not been posing as a special 
providence to evangelical faith, and he 
seems well aware that the laboratories 
can bake no bread of eternal life. Yet 
taken for what it purports to be The 
Varieties of Religious Experience yields 
results of a constructive kind. As to the 
temper in which such a book should be 
approached one might adapt a phrase of 
Bengel’s and say, Not without catholic- 
ity was it written, not without catholic- 
ity may it be understood. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd has told us how the 
man from Mars might feel if he were to 
inspect our world under the guidance of 
an agnostic cicerone. Not understanding 
the phenomenon of worship, and wanting 
an explanation of the widespread prac- 
tice, the visitor would be puzzled to see 
his guide, the avowed friend of facts, 
unwilling to take notice of altars and 
church-steeples and anxious to avoid 
mention of the religious emotions of 
mankind, This disposition to rule every- 
thing religious out of court, or to treat it 
as the amiable weakness of the unen- 
lightened, has characterized not a few 
who have taken the name of science in 
vain, and the pernicious influence has 
been far-reaching. He only jests at such 
materialistic agnosticism that never felt 
its wounds. Now it. is against this bull- 
dozing arrogance that Dr. James sets 
himself in clear opposition. By him and 
like-minded scientists the religious con- 
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sciousness is treated with something of 
the dignity it deserves. The highest ex- 
pression of man’s life is associated with 
instincts that steadfastly refuse to be 
regarded as defunct. Man is “‘incurably 
religious” and he need not apologize for 
having a soul. 

Wishing to discover what the religious 
experiences have in common, Professor 
James assembles his witnesses and lets 
them say their say. He has convened a 
motley parliament, to be sure, and we 
are somewhat abashed at the queer com- 
pany in which we find our favorite saints. 
Morbid ascetics and rugged apostles, 
men of storm and mooning devotees are 
jostling one another in these pages. 
Some of them do not appear to be con- 
spicuously discreet ; others are uncanny 
and inhuman and bring to mind the com- 
ment made in his journal by blunt John 
Wesley after he had read the biography 
of Saint Katherine of Genoa: ‘Mr. Les- 
ley calls one a devil of a saint. I am 
sure this was a fool of a saint.’”’ But the 
witnesses are to have a fair field and the 
testimonies are taken at face value. It 
seems a pity that Dr. Berle should sug- 
gest that the author has allowed himself 
to be hoodwinked by the recorded expe- 
riences of the Christians cited. When it 
is remembered that the apologetic foun- 
dations of our faith are laid deep in the 
testimony of believers one wonders where 
Dr. Berle’s skepticism, beginning with 
Finney, can have an end, unless he thinks 
that testimony may be more reliable for 
being remote. 

The conclusion reached by Professor 
James is this, that the uniform deliver- 
ance in which all religions appear to 
meet consists of (1) an uneasiness and (2) 
its solution, ‘‘a sense that there is some- 
thing wrong about us as we naturally 
stand” and ‘‘a sense that we are saved 
from the wrongness by making proper con- 
nection with the higher powers.” The 
elements of feeling lend themselves to 
the intellectual prepossessions of their 
subjects and abide amid all fluctuations 
of conceptual interpretation. Of course, 
so inclusive a definition is not intended 
to wipe out every distinction between a 
slate sednce and an answer to prayer, 
although Dr. James’s generous considera- 
tion of picturesque systems like the 
mind-cure movement might easily be 
mistaken for an unqualified indorse- 
ment. Some of them do meet his test 
fully, bearing good fruits in well-poised 
lives. 

There is, however, a higher wisdom 
than the optimistic simplicity of 
“ healthy-mindedness”’ which, he says, is 
“inadequate as a philosophical doctrine 
because the evil facts which it refuses 
positively to account for are a genuine 
portion of reality.”’ Few of us are dis- 
posed to complain that the category em- 
ployed is so accommodating, for we are 
glad to follow Professor James in the 
effort to distinguish between names and 
things. ‘‘Brimstone Corner,” for in- 
stance, is rather ai approximation than 
afact. Is it not entirely Christian to be- 


lieve that a man may have vital religion 
and be well-pleasing to our Lord, though 
he follow not with us? The disciple of 
Jesus can adopt no role of superior per- 
son toward them that are without the 
law. The truthis, we are all more human 
than theological unless we happen to be 
striking an attitude. 

Another emphasis that accords well 
with the Christian outlook on life is Pro- 
fessor James’s insistence on the integ- 
rity of man’s individuality and his conse- 
quent freedom. This doctrine, enlarged 
on in The Will to Believe, is urged on the 
basis of ‘‘ pluralism,” as against the de- 
terministic implications of philosophical 


monism. Here again the teacher has 


his eye on practical results. We who 
have thought that the old fatalism of rep- 
robation was dead and done with have 
been forced to listen to a new fatalism 
preached under august sanctions, not in 
theological dialect but in the lingo of the 
laboratory or in the sordid sentences of 
the pessimistic novel. If as a Christian 
worker I listen to the Calvinism of this: 
untempered “science,” new methods will 
be in order when next I find a man in the 
gutter. My first act must be to look up 
his genealogy, and make out an anthro- 
pometric chart. IfI find that the gentle- 
man is a descendant of Margaret Jukes, 
it will be proper to give him a lift, but. 
quite vain to think that he could be per- 
manently helped. He is the son of his 
parents, the victim of his surroundings, 
and his doom is writ. If I said anything 
to the poor fellow I should have to de- 
clare a doctrine of reprobation, and in 
essence it would be the old hideous lie, 
after all: 


You’ll be damned if you do, 

You’ll be damned if you don’t. 
No one in these days is protesting more 
stoutly than Professor James against a 
naturalism that knows no evangel of 
moral recovery. He keeps step with the 
gospel in preaching that men are not so 
completely the victims of all that has 
gone before that they may be labeled and: 
classified once and for all. There is an 
incalculable element in human nature, 
because choice remains. Our lives may 
open toward a Power under whose in- 
fluence the tides of conduct may be re- 
versed. 

A further justification of faith is af- 
forded in the defense of the mystical 
states, which are said to break down the 
authority of rational consciousness based 
upon the understanding and senses alone. 
That in this discussion of religious expe- 
rience “‘ the prior question”’ is untouched 
is not the least significant or least valua- 
ble feature. Light is thrown on mediate 
processes and we are told of the sublim- 
inal consciousness, the door that turns 
in toward the soul and out toward the 
higher powers; but as Professor Muir- 
head has put it, the subliminal is not the 
sublime. Trying to trace religion to its 
inmost cell Dr. James sees that God is 
not revealed to research; and he leaves 
the question at a point where Christian 
theology is quite willing to take it off his. 
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hands. Deeper tlan dercription is the 
spiritual reality. ‘‘If religion be a func- 
tion by which either God’s cause or man’s 
cause is to be really advanced, then he 
who lives the life of it, however nar- 
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rowly, is a better seryant than he who 
merely knows about it, however much” 
(p. 489). A pbilosophy may bring us to 
the chasm that we fain would cross; yet 
it provides no bridge and we must make 


Zillah’s Explanation 
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the mystic leap, But the super-rational 
is not the irrational; and so 


the steps of Faith 
FalPon the seeming void, and find 
The Rock beneath. 


A Parable for Crestfallen Congregationalists 


By Rey. Grorerk Henry Hussparp, HAVERHILL, MASS, 


Abel Meholah was disgusted. What 
was the matter? Matter enough! Had 
not the First Congregational Church of 
Damascus, the leading church of the de- 
nomination in the state, just called to 
its vacant pulpit a Methodist? In doing 
this had not its committee slighted the 
claims of numerous worthy men born 
and bred Congregationalists? Had they 
not ignored the merits of the Rev. Pil- 
dash Brewster, Ph. D., a direct descend- 
ant of the Pilgrim Fathers, the ripest 
fruit of an unbroken line of ministerial 
ancestors, all of whom were Congrega- 
tionalists stanch and true? Had they 
not turned down the most promising 
graduates of several of the best Congre- 
gational seminaries, rejected a number 
of men who had supplemented cwm laude 
with courses at Leipsic or Oxford and 
years of foreign travel, and taken a man 
from another denomination whose edu- 
cation and equipment were far inferior, 
and whose knowledge of our ideals and 
polity was, as a matter of course, very 
imperfect ? 

Abel himself had frequently preached 
in the pulpit of the First Church, and 
while he was not candidating in any 
sense, since his own field gave him plenty 
to do, yet it would have gratified him had 
the. committee sounded him as to the 
possibility of his accepting a call. It is 
not pleasant to be wholly ignored even 
when one does not care for a call. 

But what troubled Abel far more than 
this quiet ignoring of his own merits was 
the fact that several men whom he had 
recommended as well fitted for the place 
had been heard one after another and 
then set aside to make room for this 
Methodist. He knew the needs of the 
field and was thoroughly acquainted with 
the character and qualifications of the 
men, and had recommended them after 
careful thought and in a most disinter- 
ested fashion. And yet the church had 
blundered on in its own foolish way, and 
had chosen to take a man of much less 
worth than those he had named. The 
thing was simply outrageous. It was 
sheer stupidity. 

Abel spied the record of the callin The 
Congregationalist as he picked it up one 
evening after tea. He read it aloud to 
Zillah and expressed his opinion upon 
this and many similar happenings with 
considerable feeling. 

“I don’t know what our Congregational 
ehurches are thinking about nowadays. 
Things have come to such a pass that at 
least four out of every five prominent 
churches looking for a pastor are sure to 
call a man from the ranks of the Metho- 
dists or Presbyterians or some other de- 
nomination ; and our own Congregational 
seminary graduates and experienced min- 
isters are being utterly ignored. There 
is precious little encouragement for a 


man to enter our schools to study for 
the ministry when one Methodist uni- 
versity supplies more ministers for our 
Congregational pulpits than half of our 
own best seminaries put together.” 
(Abel was in the exaggerating mood.) 

It is discouraging,” replied Zillah, 
‘and I have always been glad that you 
took matters into your own hands, or 
rather put them into the Lord’s hands, 
four years ago and were forever emanci- 
pated from the candidating system. But 
I pity the men who are still in bondage, 
and who wait in vain for calls while fields 
abundant are waiting for reapers. Have 
you no idea what the matter is ?”’ 

‘““Matter! Why, I think the churches 
are daft! Simply daft! Just look at our 
metropolitan churches—Methodist filled, 
half of them, and with only a sprink- 
ling of real dyed-in-the-wool Congrega- 
tionalists in the rest. Why, Zillab, I am 
wholly out of patience with my own de- 
nomination. There seems to be no sense 
of denominational loyalty whatever in 
the churches. 

** Now here is this church in Damascus, 
I think that the committee might have 
had the grace to ask me if I would listen 
to a call, although you know I wouldn’t 
have accepted. But they couldn’t know 
it without asking, They have heard me 
preach several times and know what I 
can do. Then you know how hard I 
worked to get them to hear my old 
friend, John Baldwin. Got him here and 
let him preach in my pulpit so that their 
committee could hear him first, and then 
they didn’t even ask him to preach be- 
fore the church. How perfectly absurd! 
John is a fine man, thoroughly educated, 
and a true Congregationalist. Few men 
in the country are better fitted for their 
work than he. He comes of a scholarly 
family, has studied all his life, went to 
the best schools, college and theological 
seminary, took a post graduate course, 
spent several years abroad and came 
back with a Ph. D. Besides all that he 
has done a good deal in a literary way. 
His book, The Contributions of Pyramid 
and Monument to Christian Evidences, 
is a marvel of profound research and ele- 
gant diction. 

“Tf they did not fancy him, what was 
the matter with Heber Watkins? He 
was another able man who would have 
been an ornament to any pulpit in the 
country. If there was any want of fit- 
ness in his case, it was simply because 
he was too large a man for Damascus. 
Yet they actually rejected him after I 
had succeeded in getting him a hearing 
in their church. 

“T should not mind so much about it 
if I were not well acquainted with the 
man whom they have called, and did not 
know that he is greatly inferior in almost 
every respect to those that I recom- 


mended, as well as to many other men 
whom they had on their list. His name 
is Tyler, and he was in college with me. 
He used to go out preaching regularly 
Freshman year. They said that with 
half an hour’s notice he could preach 
forty minutes. And he went right on 
preaching every Sunday through his col- 
lege and seminary courses. It goes with- 
out saying that he could not do the best 
work at his studies while he was carry- 
ing on so much pulpit and parish work. 
For, in addition to the fact that he was 
preaching regularly every Sunday, he 
used to have revivals quite frequently in 
his churches, and those would take him 
away altogether from recitations and lec- 
tures for several weeks at a time. No 
man can do really good work in that way, 
and his scholarship has suffered as a mat- 
ter of necessity. Yet, just because he 
can talk fluently and tell a few catchy 
stories, he is called to this good church 
and some of the best men in onr denomi- 
nation are rejected.” 

‘““Now Abel,” interrupted Zillah, “it 
seems to me that you have touched upon 
the real secret of the situation in what 
you have just said. Setting aside the 
question of individual fitness, there ap- 
pears to be a marked difference in the 
ideals of different schools and denomina- 
tions. 

“You say that this man Tyler, the suc- 
cessful candidate at Damascus, used to 
preach frequently in his high school and 
college days. And he did so with the 
consent and even by the advice of his 
teachers. On the other hand, your 
friends and yourself, adhering to the 
ideals of Congregationalism as embodied 
in the rules of our theological seminaries, 
never ventured to preach till you had re- 
ceived a regular license at the close of 
the second year in the seminary course, 
I remember you once spoke of a man in 
your class who was sharply reproyed by 
the faculty because he preached once 
during his Junior year and you thought 
the professors were right. Now what is 
the result of this system? Simply this. 
There is not a Congregational seminary 
in the country, so far as I know them, 
that is turning out preachers today!” 

“Why, Zillah, what do you mean?” 

“T mean just what I say. There is 
not a seminary of our denomination in 
the country that is turning out preachers 
as its regular product today. The preach- 
ing element in the work is belittled and 
discouraged. Students are impressed with 
the notion that scholarship is everything 
and that preaching is—well, preaching is 
nothing. The man who persists in preach- 
ing from the start is either sent away or 
looked upon with disfavor and sneered 
at as superficial. Men must not venture 
to preach till they receive a license; and 
that license must not be given till they 
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are near the end of their course of study. 
In short, theological students are given 
to understand that a thorough knowledge 
of Hebrew, Greek and systematic theol- 
ogy are more vital to the preacher than 
a message of God to lost men.” 

“But, Zillab, am I not a preacher? 
And did you not say that Baldwin gave 
an excellent sermon when he preached 
in my pulpit?” 

“Now Abel, you know that I appreci- 
ate your abilities better than any one 
else in the world. You are a splendid 
sermonizer and a true scholar, to say 
nothing of what I think of you as a man; 
but I cannot say that you are a preacher 
in the literal sense. That was a magnifi- 
cent discourse you gave the people last 
Sabbath morning on The Modern Con- 
ception of God; and the lecture in the 
evening on The Moral and Spiritual 
Value of the Ancient Hebrew Legends 
was a fine specimen of scholarly work. 
Both were carefully written and deliv- 
ered with genuine eloquence. That quo- 
tation from Browning was apt and beau- 
tifully rendered (I always do like to hear 
you read poetry, Abel); but after all it 
was not preaching. 

“Baldwin cannot be compared with 
you for a moment in the matter of de- 
livery. He reads every word of his ser- 
mons in a dull, monotonous tone and is 
closely confined to his notes; but that 
discussion of The Literature of the Minor 
Prophets must have cost him months of 
study and painstaking work. I grant 
that the graduates of our seminaries are 
scholars, many of them, ani reflect great 
credit upon the schools from that stand- 
point. They are fine sermonizers, essay- 
ists, specialists in various departments 
of research, linguists, rhetoricians—but 
they are not preachers. 

“And how could they bse expected to 
compete in that sphere with those who 
turn their chief attention to the work of 
preaching? Put yourself over against 
this man Tyler. You say he was preach- 
ing in his high school days. After that 
he had four years of college and two of 
seminary, at the very least calculation, 
in which he was getting practice along 
the line that is supposed to be the chief 
function of the minister, and all the 
while you were getting no practice at 
all and were actually repressing the 
preaching spirit. 

“Tf he was superficial and windy in 
the early days of his preaching that was 
not because he preached, but because he 
was lacking in good taste or did not re- 
ceive the wise advice that he needed. 
But in spite of faults and mistakes he 
continued to preach and Jearned to preach 
by preaching as every one must. 

“T really think that the course of the 
churches in seeking so many pastors out- 
side the denomination is simply an indi- 
cation of the fact that our churches want 
preachers. Busy and burdened people do 
not care to listen on Sunday to learned 
discussions of subjects remote from life, 
or even to a scholarly handling of ques- 
tions that fill the papers throughout the 
week. They want a helpful and encour- 
aging or comforting message born of 
human experience and sympathy and 
touching human need. It does not en- 
hance the value of preaching in the esti- 
mation of any worthy person to have it 
erude and unscholarly. Not atall. The 
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more scholarly and finished the better, 
provided it breathes the right spirit. But 
if it comes to a choice between scholarly 
lecturing and unscholarly preaching, they 
will take the latter every time. Whata 
pity that soul hungry people should ever 
be obliged to make such a choice! 

“Of course, no one denomination has 
an absolute monopoly of preachers; for 
preachers are called, not made. But 
some systems are favorable to the devel- 
opment of the preaching spirit, while 
others repress it, and the student who 
really becomes a preacher under this lat- 
ter system must do so in spite of his 
training. Our churches are striving to 
cull the best preachers from all the de- 
nominations; and I think you will con- 
fess that they are succeeding pretty 
well.” 

“But, Zillah, how is the matter to be 
remedied? Would you have our semina- 
ries lower their standards of scholarship 
and flood the country with a lot of half- 
educated windbags ? ”” 

“You know I would not, Abel. I would 
have the standards elevated, not lowered. 
Let our seminaries put the ideal of schol- 
arship and culture higher than ever. But 
high above that and everything else let 
them exalt the work of preaching. Let 
them emphasize the fact beyond all pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding that the first 
work of the minister is to preach, and 
that his first qualification is a call from 
God and a message to the people. Let 
it be understood that the most illiterate 
and blundering bearer of a genuine gos- 
pel message is worth more than a score 
of the best Biblical scholars and Orient- 
alists without the message, and that a 
man who is not consumed with zeal to 
preach the gospel has no place in a theo- 
logical seminary at all. 

“Let them put this idea first and fore- 
most, then let them lead the men in the 
study of Hebrew, Greek, theology, soci- 
ology, church history and all the rest as 
mere aids to the great work of preaching, 
and we should have a harvest of preach- 
ers who would be at once scholarly and 
popular. Wouldn’t it be grand if your 
own beloved seminary, whose decline you 
have so often deplored, would take the 
lead in this direction and, by meeting 
the just demand of our churches, place 
itself once more at the very forefront of 
Congregational seminaries? ”’ 

And before he knew if, Abel said, 
** Amen!” 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 20 


At the annual meeting in Washington last 
November it was voted to try to raise $120,- 
000 in contributions during the present finan- 
cial year and to appoint a Day of Prayer with 
special reference to the proposed advance. 
Some weeks later the executive committee 
selected Feb. 20 as the date. Here and there 
meetings were appointed, and in many local 
societies at the regular meeting held nearest 
this date a Day of Prayer was observed. 

About 120 ladies gathered in Pilgrim Hall 
and Mrs. J. E. Bradley led the service. Help- 
ful words were given by Mrs. Capron, Mrs. 
Lineoln and Mrs. Judson Smith. Much of 
the hour was spent in prayer. Two mission- 
ary physicians from India were present, Dr. 
Harriet Parker of Madura and Dr. Julia Bis- 
sell of Ahmednagar. Dr. Parker went out in 
1895 in company with Miss Child at the time 
of her tour in India, China and Japan, a 
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companionship which Miss Child always re 
called with much satisfaction. Dr. Parker 
told of her hospital work in Madura, and gave 
some interesting instances of spiritual devel- 
opment in patients who came to be healed of 
physical ills. Dr. Annie Young had come 
from Jaffna to look after the hospital, assisted 
by Mile. Cronier, who has been there for 
some years. . 

Dr. Bissell spoke with much tenderness of 
the death of Dr. Harding, and recalled the 
farewells of many who came to see her just 
before she left Ahmednagar. A Brahman man 
who went to the train said, * Bai, come back 
to us quickly,” and his words seem to be ring- 
ing in her ears while she is detained in this 
country longer than she anticipated to re- 
gain health. These two doctors with their 
assistants treated more than 80,000 patients 
the year before they left India. No wonder 
it takes time to recuperate! 


Opinions on the Chicago Con- 


vention 


This convention represented the Christian 
scholarship of the United States more ade- 
quately than any other meeting ever held. 
The leaders of thought were there in great 
numbers. But inthe devotional exercises and 
in the speeches there was no discordant note. 
The things as to which they agreed were so 
large and compelling that the smaller things 
were lost sight of. And though there were no 
demonstrations of emotion you could not at- 
tend the sessions without becoming aware of 
that restrained intensity of feeling and depth 
of conviction that hushes and awes the human 
spirit.— The Watchman. 


There is absolutely nothing to fear from the 
association, and everything to hope. Nothing 
could be of brighter promise for the future of 
the Church and of the state than that the 
most distinguished scholars in the country 
should take time to come together in confer- 
ence and express themselves as profoundly 
zealous for the widest and best knowledge of 
the Bible, and for the furtherance of every 
ageney which proposes the moral elevation of 
our youth.—The Christian Advocate. 


There were no iconoclastic utterances de- 
spite the wide-spread expectation of those sus- 
picious of themovement. A sweet, sane, posi- 
tive, uplifting spirit sounded the trumpet call 
to attention before the vast audience on Tues- 
day night, and the same spirit broke free 
the banner of action in the formation of 
the Religious Education Association at the 
crowded session late Thursday afternoon.— 
The Examiner. 


The spiritual tone and devotional spirit 
were as marked in platform utterance as in 
the earnest prayer and fervent song which 
opened and closed each session. This-re- 
ligious atmosphere, together with the pro- 
foundly serious earnestness and fearlessly 
free fellowship which pervaded the whole 
cecasion, made it impossible to suspect the 
presence or possibility of any factional con- 
trol, ulterior motive, or polemic purpose.— The 
Outlook. 


The uncompromising position adopted by 
such men as Dr. Potts of Toronto, Dr. Neely 
of New York, and Bishop Vincent, was not 
represented on the platform. This doubtless 
was due to the failure of leaders of that class 
to respond to the cordial invitations extended. 
Their absence is regretted; for, had they 
listened to the frank, irenic declarations of 
these who advocate the new movement, the 
promotion of a complete understanding would 
have been simpler than it will be through the 
medium of reports and correspondence.— The 
Standard. 


It may make a splendid scientific record, 
but it will prove a dismal religious failure. 
As its character and aims come to be known, 
the evangelical denominations will let it 
severely alone. The sooner it comes to its 
demise, the better for evangelicalism.—The 
Presbyterian. 


The victories of the twentieth century are 
to be moral victories. FE. E. Hale. 
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Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 


Chapter XI. 


BISHOP GREATHEART ORDAINS UNCANONIC- 
ALLY 


A ATRICK SU LLI- 
VAN, acommuni- 
eant of the Church 
of Rome, chosen a 
member of the Pro- 
‘| visional Committee 
4 of the ‘Union for 
‘| Christian Fellow- 
ship, Growth and 

weM Service’ at the 
“vucs| Annie Laurie 
hie af Mine!” 

al Precisely, my 

friend; but possess 
your soul in patience long enough to learn 
how it came about. 

On the Sanday of the first public service, 
and as soon as he had swallowed his dinner, 
Sullivan went to Duncan McLeod. 

“I’m a Catholic,” said Sullivan. 

“T would not have you otherwise,” rejoined 
Duncan. 

“Nor I, ye,” continued Sullivan. 
be o’ the meetin’?”’ 

“Yes, as I think,” answered Duncan. “I 
know devout Catholics,—some of them are 
among my best friends,—who, upon occasion, 
meet with Protestants where prayer is offered, 
and for practical work; and I know Protest- 
ants who so meet with Catholics; in fact, I 
myself am one of them. That is just the sit- 
uation here.” 

*T will do it,” Sullivan went on. ‘ Ye’ll 
tell nobody, Mr. McLeod, but I knows a 
praste in Colorado,—and sure there’s no bet- 
ter praste than he,—who is to that extint a 
Christian, that, as I’m a-thinkin’, he’d give 
me the like advice himsilf. Leastways, I’ll 
shtake me soul that he’ll confess and absolve 
me. Will ye shake hands wid me on it, Mr, 
McLeod ?”’ 

“*With the proviso, Patrick, that when I am 
among Catholics I may do, as nearly as I can, 
the same thing.” 

“Sure, sir. I niver set me eyes on so good 
a Catholic as ye, barrin’ the mass. Ye con- 
fessed and got absolution’this very mornin’,” 
—and they shook until, Sunday though it 
was, it became almost an athletic contest 
which of them could squeeze until the other 
cried, ‘‘ Enough!” . 

“God bless you, Patrick!’’ said Duncan; 
**you are my joy and crown.” 

“And, Mr. McLeod,” answered Sullivan, 
“'b’ the Lord’s grace, and the Holy Mother’s, 
ye are me saviour,” and, with his rough hand 
dashing away a tear, he made the sign of the 
cross, and was gone, 

The nominating committee insisted on pre- 
senting his name for the Provisional Com- 
mittee; it was received with applause; no 
* Ayes” were so emphatic when the names 
were voted on separately; and Patrick Sulli- 
yan proved second in value to no member, 
either of the Provisional Committed, or of the 
Union for Christian Fellowship, Growth and 
Service that followed. 

But he was rarely without hisjoke. ‘“* Would 
ye ha’ thought it,” he would exclaim, “that 
he that led the mutiny would ha’ been created 
acardinal? Me red hatI keeps under me bed 
though, lest, wearin’ it, and some day for- 
gettin’, I misbeseem it, and so make light o’ 
the Holy Father’s app’intment.” 

Dancan was away the next Sunday. 


“Can I 


John 


* Copyright, 1902, David N. Beach. 


By Davin N. BEAcH 


took the service. The third Sunday Duncan 
was back. There were water, bread and the 
cup on the table before the platform. Dun- 
can spoke on the meanings of baptism and of 
the communion. He did this so simply, with 
such apt illustration, so tenderly, and in such 
a direct and practical way, that even mature 
Christians, like Douglas Campbell, said the 
sacraments never meant so much to them 
before. The men got him to write out the 
substance of what he said, and had it printed 
as part of a manual which they soon issued 
for the use of their Union. 

“Why I administer these sacraments,’’ Dun- 
can said, “I will make clear on Wednesday 
evening.” Then he put the water of baptism 
on the foreheads of forty-seven men. After 
that he invited all who loved the Lord Jesus 
Christ to commune, and one hundred and 
sixty-four didso. Hebroke the bread, poured 
the wine, blessed both, and gave them to the 
Provisional Committee, who, the cardinal in- 
cluded, distributed them to the congregation. 
Then Duncan served the Provisional Com- 
mittee, and its son of Rome partook “in both 
kinds” for the first time. It was a day of 
heaven, beyond even the first Sunday of their 
services. 

Wednesday night Duncan made this speech: 

“There are,” he said, “many Protestant 
denominations; so many that we ought not 
to start another at the Annie Laurie Mine. 
Though so many, they are of but three types, 
Episcopal, ruled by bishops; Presbyterial, 
ruled by leading men, elders; and Congrega- 
tional, ruled by the congregation. Politically 
speaking, monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, 
are, respectively, their key words. Forget 
not, however, that the true monarch is sery- 
ant of all; and that aristocracy means the 
‘rule of the best.’ Each type claims the au- 
thority of the New Testament; and rightly, 
for they all commingle there. The ultimate 
church wil] not be at some one of these three 
sides of the field, but at its center, utilizing 
to the full all of these divinely suggested 
forces in church life. 

“Meantime, each man chooses his type. I, 
for example, choose the Presbyterial, with its 
elders and general assembly; and Mr. Sulli- 
van—God bless him!—chooses the Episcopal, 
with its bishops, archbishops and supreme 
pontiff. 

“Probably we could all come together with 
the least sacrifice of individual convictions, 
and most conveniently, in some Congrega- 
tional way,—which, in some respects, is what 
we are doing. But that, if carried out fully, 
would cause men of all three types to become 
makeweights for one of them; would involve, 
in short, denominationalism, councils, and the 
rest,—conditions not conducive, as lam think- 
ing and as I know many of you think, to the 
straight, simple work we want to do here for 
Christ. Shall we not keep even nearer than 
that to the New Testament? Shall we not 
utilize all the forces it suggests: the congre- 
gation governing; the provisional and other 
committees, as if they were elders, governing ; 
and your minister, whoever he may be, with 
a sort of bishop’s authority lodged in him, 
also governing, so long, that is to say, as, in 
wisdom and character, he shall deserve to do 
so? 

“That was the way it looked to me; and, 
as time was precious, and as, also, what could 
be done was problematical, I went, on my 
own responsibility, to the Atlantic seaboard, 
partly, indeed, on business for the mine, but, 
to be frank, mainly on Christ’s business- 
Since I am Presbyterian, and our union is 
acting Congregationally, it seemed the fair 
thing to approach an eminent bishop of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church. That polity, — 
it should be added, is much simpler in its 
workings in America than over sea, and also 
has within it, though not much developed, 
besides its conspicuous monarchical principle, 
the aristocratic and the democratic principles 
also. 

“TI sketched to the bishop our situation; 
also, my notion of church polity at the pres- 
ent time. It is that of many eminent Chris- 
tian thinkers, and is likely to be accepted 
more and more. I told him that I was no 
Episcopalian, nor ever meant to be, in present 
conditions; though I added that I wished 
Episcopacy would so build out its undevel- 
oped sides, that I, with all Protestants, might 
be included in it. I went so far, even, as to 
say that I believed any true Christian, on oc- 
casion, had, intrinsically, the right to admin- 
ister the water of baptism and the bread and 
cup of the communion; but that, while so 
viewing the case, we of the Annie Laurie 
Mine were not anarchists in Christ’s Church, 
but wished to respect all suitable usages and 
precedents. I pointed out how the personal 
authority of Episcopacy, and its largely latent 
but mightily potential capacity on those two 
other sides of authority which I have men- 
tioned, caused it, in certain respects, to be a 
partial asylum for us, as nothing else could 
be, in the peculiar conditions in which we 
found ourselves. 

“Tn fact,’ I said, for our talk was becom- 
ing solemn, and required enlivening, ‘ Bishop 
Greatheart, I desire, from you, admission 
to the Apostolic Succession.’ The bishop 
laughed, said, ‘Come at ten tomorrow morn- 
ing,’ and, as he bade me ‘Good-afternoon,” 
brushed away a tear. 

“The next day, when I went to him, he 
said: ‘This is what I have prayed for, an@ 
longed for, many a year, but have not had 
the faith that I should live to see. Many are 
our faults and grievous; but, at least po- 
tentially, we have that which no other Eng- 
lish-speaking Protestant body has for the 
varied needs of the flock of Christ. Oh, that 
we might build out, as you say! And ob, too, 
that the communions which you, in a way, 
represent, might see their needs, and our pos- 
sibilities for meeting the needs! But to the 
point. What I am about to do, you may tell 
anywhere, using my name freely; for, with 
your problem on hand, I should give a stone 
for bread if I refused you.’ 


“T shall not spread it much abroad, how- 
ever, men of the Annie Laurie Mine, and I 
hope that you will not; for there are many 
ecclesiastical gunners loading and firing in 
these days. And, though I have told you 
how fearless that brave man was, I shall not 
even give his name, except that I shall call 
him, as I have begun to do with you, Bishop 
Greatheart. You might almost identify him 
by that appellation, such are his character 
and fame. 

‘'*Dunean McLeod,’ Dr. Greatheart con- 
tinued, ‘by what authority soever resides in 
me as a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, I 
do now,’—and he laid his hands on my head, 
—‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, authorize you to ad- 
minister the sacraments, to preach the Word, 
and to shepherd the flock scattered abroad 
on the mountains far away, not only those 
of granite and porphyry, but those of this 
world’s schism and sin. Amen.’ 

“ Thereupon, after a collect or two, like an 
eagle that has broken from his cage, he soared 
away into the empyrean of free prayer, as St. 
Paul or St. John might have done. When he 
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finished both of us-were profoundly moved. 
Ijknew, then, that I was ordained. 

““Mr. McLeod,’ he said, ‘you are in the 

Apostolic Succession, so as you prove worthy 
of it. I know you will. Christ’s grace be 
with you! Good-bye.’ 
%“‘So, men, not without some due regard to 
order and propriety, did the water, the bread 
and the cup leave my hands on onr first sac- 
ramental day. As I stood thus, ministering 
in{Christ’s name, the vision came up before 
me, as if I were wafted far away, of Bishop 
Greatheart, standing on the steps of his 
house, and waving me adieu. A glory was 
in$his face, and seemed an aureole about his 
head, as I have often at sunset seen it above 
the brow of the Mount of the Holy Cross.” 


Chapter XII. 


FOR MORE THAN DIVIDENDS 


HE remarkable re- 
ligious life at the 
Annie Laurie Mine, 

_which blossomed so 

' suddenly into its 
summer after the 

erisis in Duncan 

MecLeod’s personal 
religious experience, 
would have been impossible except for the 
long and efficient subsoil processes which 
have been indicated in this history. Its sum- 
mer, moreover, could not have arrived so 
swiftly, except for the mighty personal hold 
which certain able men at the mine had long 

‘had on their fellows, and except for the virility 

‘and force and sagacity and zeal with which 

they bent their every energy toward results. 

Large religious harvests follow much the 
same laws as large natural harvests. They 
' ean be had, or not, according to the tillage. 
Try such living, such faith, such wisdom and 
such love as prevailed at the Annie Laurie 
Mine, anywhere, and see. Men are naturally 
religious. They want God. Give them a 
-God, a real one, incarnate in great living all 
about them, and they will make him theirs 
too. Gold drives out inferior coinages. God 
supplants all else, and hallows all else, if only 
men give him the chance to do so, by bringing 
‘him, in warm flesh and blood and life, to men. 

Furthermore, the large industrial-economic 
triumphs reeorded in this chapter and the 
next, would never have been possible except 
from truly religious men. You cannot get 
the best results, even of a material sort, ex- 
cept through character, and through skill and 
energy sublimated by character, and through 
character itself lifted and glorified by a pres- 
ent and living Christ. Only when he is 
-yitally present is the industrial-economic net 
adequately taut and’ ready to break with 
great fishes. 

It now becomes our duty to glance at the 
more material side of the Annie Laurie life. 

Said Duncan McLeod to John Hope, in his 
enthusiastic way, when they were canvassing 
the question of entering mining together: 
“You will find men, in such an enterprise, at 
their worst and best: rough, adventurous 
characters; many of them hardened in sin; 
not greatly valuing human life; isolated, and 
long unused to the restraints of ‘more civilized 
conditions’; but splendid stuff under the sur- 
face, like gold within the grim mountains; 
and virgin soil with which you can do any- 
thing.” 

The two friends had an inexpugnable faith 
in pure goodness, in “grit and grace,” and 
fiung themselves on the situation like Paton 
on the New Hebrides,—indeed, as we have 
seen, after a different methed, but in the 
same spirit. They had, when this history 
encounters them, long been reaping. Liquor 
had gone from the camp nearly two years be- 
fore; and, as has appeared, on the men’s own 
initiative. The hard characters, with few 
exceptions, had become sturdy friends of law 
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and order, and of religion, and their lives 
matched the friendship, which cannot always 
be said of such friends in “more civilized 
conditions,”’ 

Among results which had already been real- 
ized, were several which should be specially 
mentioned. 

The Annie Laurie Mine was in one of those 
Colorado counties that are big enough for a 
state. The county had but a few hundred 
inhabitants, living mainly in one corner of it. 
When John Hope sent in the mine’s valua- 
tion to the county assessor, that functionary 
almost fainted. When he had recovered him- 
self, he sent it back for correction. ‘“‘Ob- 
vious error,” was endorsed across the sheet. 
John Hope returned it, saying that it was ex- 
act, and that to deviate from it, in addition or 
diminution, would be to defraud either the 
mine or the county and state. 

When the mine’s valuation was added to 
the small other values of the county, the total 
was a large sum; the tax rate became thereby 
almost incredibly small; only a few dollars 
were assessed even on those ranchmen, cattle- 
men and storekeepers who were accounted 
well-to-do citizens; and a large check came 
from John Hope. 

One day he said to Duncan McLeod, in dis- 
cussing the matter: “There are those who 
remove from cities to small country towns 
in order to avoid taxation. They even go so 
far, at times, as to offerto pay the entire 
town expenses, if the assessors will let them 
alone. This offer they carry out in true Grad- 
grind fashion. We, on the contrary, have 
been strictly honest; we have paid a large, 
but only a just tax, our fair share; and with 
what result? The county is better looked 
after than ever ; it has all the money it wants, 
and is prospering; we get no small share of 
the advantage of this, as, for example, in our 
fine road to the railway station; and, in addi- 
tion, we are granted virtual autonomy. For, 
except in certain intrinsic county functions, 
like maintenance of highways, records of 
transfers of real estate, vital statistics, and 
probate matters, the county’s gratitude to us 
is so great that it gives us self-government. 
Jamie McDuff is, indeed, a deputy sheriff, 
but he has never made an arrest. What have 
we not escaped, and what have we not gained, 
in being thus free from the average public 
officers politically appointed? It is Utopia, 
Dunean, in its possibilities!” 

And he that tells the story, adds: O young 
men of America, those of you who long to 
make your lives count, why not get John 
Hope’s and Duncan McLeod’s point of view? 
Why not acquire your Utopias, and realize 
them? So there went, in the late ’eighties, 
into a certain Rocky Mountain village, a 
young educator, to an institution with almost 
no assets, human or monetary, except a large 
debt and small credit. There he set himself 
to his task. Nothing could tempt him away. 
He declined offer after offer, far more flatter- 
ing, of educational leadership in “‘ more civi- 
lized conditions.”” Today he has an institu- 
tion, out of debt for a decade, admirably 
equipped, splendidly manned, and crowded 
with students, with a spirit and standards 
second to none in America, turning out men 
and women of aliketype. He carved out his 
Utopia, for he could not have accomplished 
many things that he has accomplished, in a 
less flexible environment; and he is magnifi- 
cently realizing its possibilities. 

Go ye, O young men, and do likewise; and 
especially do likewise with the practical bent 
of our two friends of this history. Preaching 
and theorizing, the Philistines will laugh at. 
Before the shepherd boy, with holy purpose 
and a sure aim, some of them will fall. 

The week after liquor went from the camp, 
by an almost inevitable economic law, the 
Annie Laurie Institution for Savings was or- 
ganized. George Wilkinson, President of the 
Miners’ Club, was made its president. 

A word about George Wilkinson. He was 
a righteous, forceful, silent, disheartened 
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miner. He saw Duncan McLeod, and the 
sight transformed him. He was never known 
to make but one speech, that already recorded, 
when public worship was begun at the mine, 
He read a paper sometimes, as we shall see. 
He was so reticent on religious subjects that 
even Douglas Campbell did not know where 
he stood, except that he always communed 
when Duncan McLeod gave the invitation, 
He had a head for business fit for Wall Street. 
He had an honesty and a power of self-ef- 
facement that would make Wall Street fitter. 
He never lost an hour in his miner’s work; 
but he put his evenings into the Institution 
for Savings. He got two or three of the 
miners who were good accountants, to assist 
him with the details. By special arrange- 
ment his and their miners’ shifts were so ad- 
justed that they had their evenings free for 
this work. Init he exercised an insight and 
skill, both in organizing and conducting the 
institution and in making investments, whieh 
were already laying the foundations of mod- 
est competencies for some men of the mine, 
and which were helping all of them. 

He had this peculiarity also; he steadfastly 
refused to accept any compensation for his 
services, except pay by the hour, at the same 
rate as he earned in the levels. The men and 
he nearly came to blows about this. ‘*Two 
thousand a year would be small pay for such 
service,” their spokesman said. But George 
Wilkinson had his way notwithstanding. In 
a paper he once read before the Miners’ Club, 
on an economic question, there occurred this 
sentence, which partly cleared up to the men 
the mystery of his course about his compen- 
sation: ““God have mercy on the man with 
large gifts in industry or finance, whereby he 
might render high service to the human race, 
who prostitutes those gifts by impoverishing 
multitudes of men in pay therefor!” 

The Institution for Savings had two depart- 
ments. They were antithetical to two great 
departments of modern social life, the liquor 
saloon and the pawnshop. It was a remark 
of George Wilkinson’s worth recording, that 
“Installment plans and chattel mortgages 
tend to be pawnshops under another name.”’ 
By a unique by-law, it became the duty of 
the directors of the Institution for Savings to 
loan modest sums of money to persons in need 
at five per cent. interest, without security if 
their character justified, and with security 
only when there was a doubt. How many 
miners were tided over sicknesses and a hun- 
dred other exigencies thereby, without loss of 
self-respect and without pecuniary sacrifice, 
only the judgment day will reveal. ‘The 
well-te-do,” said George Wilkinson, “can al- 
ways borrow at reasonable rates; it is the 
poor whom the pawnshop and its congeners 
bleed.”” It was he, whose hate of that sort of 
thing amounted almost to a passion, that sug- 
gested and drafted the by-law creating this 
department. 

The other department, that of savings and 
investment, was conducted as is usual in such 
institutions, except that expenses were only 
nominal, that each depositor reaped the ad- 
vantage of this,—for the institution was 
strictly mutua],—and that the returns in in- 
terest and dividends were almost phenomenal. 
What the saloon used to get, with all manner 
of extra costs, the Institution for Savings 
now got, to bless men and to help the eco- 
nomic world. j 

Of the reading room; the library ; the even- 
ing school; the lecture courses; the instruc- 
tion in mining engineering, freely given to 
large classes by Duncan McLeod, and by men 
he trained to assist him; the gymnasium; the 
swimming pool; the clean and bright local 
paper, without an advertisement in it, sus- 
tained partly by its sales, and partly by a 
small assessment on the men, which they 
voted and rejoiced in (‘‘ We would sustain the 
pulpit,” they said, ‘‘and our paper is one form 
of pulpit,—clean, moral, sparkling, uplift- 
ing’); and of the superbly managed co-oper- 
ative store,—space suffices not to speak. It 
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requires, however, to be added at this point, 
that the training of the men which these 
things afforded, but especially Duncan’s 
classes in mining engineering,—a training 
always associated with its application in daily 
work,— developed persons of such quality that 
Duncan was repeatedly asked to name indi- 
viduals from among them for responsible 
positions at other mines; so that he and his 
men were becoming lsrge forces in that gen- 
eral mining area. Such was a mine run for 
more than dividends. 

But our two friends were far from satisfied 
with these achievements. They were not 
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socialists. They believed in individualism ; 
but in individualism realizing itself fally, as 
it only can, by social development. Hence, 
as they shared in the direction and profits of 
the mine, they desired that, along principles 
of individualism, every humblest worker at 
the mine, who was faithful to it, should share 
likewise in its direction and profits. The en- 
tering wedge thereto, with some of its results, 
will appear in the next chapter. 


Chapter XITI., entitled Profit-Sharing at 
the Annie Laurie, will appear next week. 


; In and Around Chicago 


Visit of Dr. Charles M. Sheldon 


Dr. Sheldon spent last Sunday in the city, 
and Monday morning addressed the ministers 
at their Monday meeting and in the evening 
made the principal address at the Congrega- 
tional Club. He gave the ministers an ac- 
eount of the experiment he and his church 
have worked out in Tennessee Town, a set- 
tlement of colored people in Topeka number- 
ing about 900. The aim has been to train 
them so that they will desire and be able to 
support and control their own institutions. 
The work has been going on nearly eleven 
years at a cost of about $1,500 a year, all of 
which Dr. Sheldon and his church or his 
friends have met. 

The subject of the address before the club 
was Congregational Opportunity in the West. 
Dr. Sheldon believes that the time is ripe for 
an advance movement throughout the West, 
that the genius of Congregationalism is 
adapted to the feelings of Western people 
who dislike sectarianism but do not object 
to the denominationalism represented by Con- 
gregationalists. Some of the characteristics 
of the West which appeal to Congregational- 
ism are independence of habit, receptivity of 
either old truths or new forms, absence of 
aristocracy of thought, passion for education. 
Dr. Sheldon thinks the people care less for 
oratory than for truth and such presentations 
of it as will through its acceptance lead to 
the development of a manly character. 


Aftermath of the Religious Education Convention 


Those who feared the convention most speak 
of its proceedings in the highest terms. With 
few exceptions, all the addresses are approved. 
The conviction in Chicago is that the time 
has come to secure general and systematic 
instruction in morals in the public schools, 
and that if efforts are wisely made this in- 
struction will be gladly given. No one looks 
for immediate results, but many believe that 
steps have been taken of which the signifi- 
eance is not now fully realized. Most feel 
that the convention was quite as remarkable 
for what was not said, as for that which was 
said. 


Noon Lectures 

The Y. M. C. A. is putting ministers and 
the public generally under a new obligation 
in making it possible to listen to a course of 
six lectures on the Bible by that prince of 
lecturers, Prof. Richard G. Moulton. He pre- 
sents the literary characteristics of the Bible 
and never fails to create a desire in his hear- 
ers to read the books about which he speaks. 
Last week he spoke of the Psalms. He is to 
speak of the book of Job as treating of the 
mystery of suffering, of Ecclesiastes as the 
gospel of skepticism, of the Second Isaiah as 
containing the divine philosophy of history, 
of Christ and the kingdom of heaven as por- 
trayed in Matthew's gospel, and of the Chris- 
tian interpretation of history as given in 
Revelation. ~ 


Anniversary at Oak Park 
Last Sunday morning Dr. W. E. Barton ; 
preached a sermon commemorating the for- 
eth anniversary of the organization of the 


First Congregational Church, which has been 
the mother of all the churches in that delight- 
ful suburb. Drs. Savage and Roy, who were 
present at the organization, are still living, 
and the latter isa member of the church. At 
the social, Tuesday evening, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. W. Herrick, two of the charter members, 
gave many interesting incidents in its history. 
Another pleasant feature was the presenta- 
tion of the Expositors’ Bible, in twenty-four 
volumes, to Dr. Roy, a valued member, in 
recognition of his seventy-sixth birthday. 
They were brought forward by a procession 
of young ladies, headed by a son of the pas- 
tor. In spite of the fact that as the village 
has grown other denominations have estab- 
lished churches in it, the mother church has 
gained every year, and has been able to im- 
press not a little of her spirit on the other 
organizations. Nor has there ever been any 
withdrawal of members save with the best 
of feeling and with the conviction that the 
time for new enterprises had come. 


Dr. Henson’s Successor 

The First Baptist Church, which has been 
vacant about a year, has finally found a man 
who is thought to be equal to the demands of 
the position in Rey. A. K. De Blois of Elgin, 
Ill. He is an earnest, hard-working man, 
who will give his parish his first thought and 
strive in all things to realize the ideals of a 
true minister. 


Memorial Meeting 

A meeting was held last week at Faller- 
ton Hall in memory of Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer. Professor McLaughlin of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago presided, and said in his 
opening address that Mrs. Palmer could only 
be compared in eloquence with Wendell Phil- 
lips, and that neither of them ever had an 
enemy. President Angell expressed his high 
appreciation of the noble woman for whom 
the memorial meeting was held, and other 
addresses equally appreciative were made by 
Mrs. A. E. Thompson and Miss Marion Talbot, 
dean of the woman’s department of the uni- 
versity, and by Prof. W. G. Hale. 


Déath of Dr. Truesdale 

B Rey. Charles G, Truesdale, for nearly thirty 
years at the head of the Chicago Aid and 
Relief Society, died suddenly Feb. 16. Few 
men ever lead a more useful life than his has 
been. It has been given for others. He be- 
came the active officer of the Aid and Relief 
Society soon after the fire of 1871, and has 
looked after the distribution of its funds 
from that day to this. 


Worthily Bestowed Honors 


A bust of Prof. T. C. Chamberlain, the gift 
of twelve of the leading American geologists, 
was unveiled last week in the Walker Museum 
University in honor, as the presentation speech 
affirmed, of the ablest geologist in America, 
and as a man of science worthy of standing 
by the side of Tyndall and Huxley. Professor 
Chamberlain began his work in Beloit Col- 
lege. He was called thence to the presidency 
of the University of Wisconsin, whence he 
came to his present position as head of the 
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geological department of the University of 
Chicago. 


Chicago, Feb. 21. FRANKLIN. 


In and Around New York 


As to Observing Lent 


At their monthly meeting last week Congre- 
gational ministers discussed Lenten obsery- 
ance. Dr. Chamberlain, formerly a Newark 
pastor, advised the observance of the season 
but disfavored particular liturgical forms. 
Dr. Whiton said that he had always favored 
the observance of the “Christian year” on 
the ground that the different seasons served 
to stimulate activity. Dr. Dewey said that 
both the Episcopal and Roman Catholic bod- 
ies, representing the two extremes of social 
conditions, observed Lent, and he saw no 
reason why Congregationalists, on a middle 
ground, should not also do so. Dr. Bradford 
asserted that although there is a materialistic 
trend in modern thought, the revival spirit is 
present in the church as it has not been in 
many years. 


The Club 


At the meeting of the Congregational Club 
of New York last week Arbitration was the 
heme, Dr. Trueblood of the American Peace 
Society opening the discussion. Sketching 
the history of arbitration in the last century, 
he said that only three cases were decided in 
the second decade in which the principle was 
involved and only five cases in the third 
decade. By 1850 there had been thirty cases 
and between 1850 and the opening of the new 
century there were 170, sixty-three of which 
were in the last decade. Other speakers were 
Professor Bracg of Vassar College, Professor 
Clark of Columbia and Dr. Bradford. 

Oo. N. A. 

A Timely Warning 

The warnings sent from England awaited 
the arrival of the discredited English minis- 
ter referred to in The Congregationalist of 
last week. Confronted with this information, 
the new comer will make no further efforts 
to settle in America, but promises to return 
forthwith to England, there to establish a 
new and better record. 


Fellowship Meetings 


The memory of New England fellowship 
meetings among the churches was brought 
to New York by Rev. Frank E. Ramsdell, and 
the first gathering, in a proposed series of 
them, was successfully held with Pilgrim 
Church the 13th inst. Formal addresses were 
made by Rey. Messrs. Brown and Pritchard 
and Dr. Stimson on: “ God’s work; for us, 
in us, through us.” Others followed, a half 
hour being allotted to each part of the topic, 
and to the social pleasures which followed. 
Another meeting will be held at Trinity 
Chureh, March 20. F. B. M. 


Christian News from Every where 


R. F. Horton of London declines the call to 
the principalship of Lancashire College. 

The Bunyan Meeting folk at Bedford gave 
Dr. John Brown a check of $3,000 when he 
retired. 


Rey. F. B. Meyer has been constrained by 
events and pressure from his friends to re- 
sume permanently the pastorate of Christ 
Church, London, and will defer until a later 
time his mission visitations. 


Mr. Charles Alexander, who, with Rey. R. 
A. Torrey of Chicago, has been carrying on 
revival services in London, and who now has 
gone to the Scoteb cities to labor, says, in an 
interview with a Christian World representa- 
tive, that ninety per cent. of the people reached 
in London have been Christians. Hence the 
services have literally been revivalistic rather 
than evangelistic, 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Mother’s Song 


My heart is like a fountain true 

That flows and flows with love to you. 
As chirps the lark unto the tree 

So chirps my pretty babe to me. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


There’s not a rose where’er I seek, 

As comely as my baby’s cheek. 

There’s not a comb of honey-bee, 

So full of sweets as babe to me. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


There’s not a star that shines on high, 
Is brighter than my baby’s eye. 

There’s not a boat upon the sea, 

Can dance as baby does to me. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


No silk was ever spun so fine 

As is the hair of baby mine— 

My baby smells more sweet to me 

Than smells in spring the elder tree. 
And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


A little fish swims in the well, 

So in my heart does baby dwell. 

A little flower blows on the tree, 

My baby is the flower to me. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


The Queen has a sceptre, crown and ball, 
You are my sceptre, crown and all. 

For all her robes of royal silk, 

More fair your skin, as white as milk. 
And it’s O! sweet, sweet! and a lullaby. 


Ten thousand parks where deer run, 

Ten thousand roses in the sun, 

Ten thousand pear!s beneath the sea, 

My baby more precious is to me. 

And it’s O! sweet, sweet! anda lullaby. 
—West of England Lullaby, 


The rights of a child in his 
own personal possessions 
ought always to be treated with the ut- 
most respect. Clothing, of course, and 
the whole line of things which belong to 
him as a member of the household rather 
than as an individual, he will expect to 
pass along as others need. But his own 
little toys and keepsakes stand on a dif- 
ferent footing. The impulse to interfere 
when he is over-tenacious of them is often 
very strong, but it must be resisted. Per- 
suasion may be used, displeasure shown 
but never authority exerted. The child 
cannot learn the delight of generosity by 
being driven to it. On the other hand, to 
weaken his grasp on the distinction be- 
tween “mine” and “thine” is a serious 
matter. Even interference to prevent 
wanton destruction should be carefully 
justified to the little mind. A bumptious 
four-year-old, the other day, loudly vo- 
ciferating: “I can break my horse if I 
want to—he’s mine/’’ was silenced at 
once by the answer that “if Mamma 
should begin to pound her things to 
pieces, just for fun, a man like a police- 
man could come, and put her in a place 
like a prison.” (‘Commitment for de- 
structive mania,” in grown-up language.) 
Time spent in explanation of this sort is 


Mine and Thine 


_ not wasted. A rankling sense of injus- 


tice is a mischievous foe to the normal, 
happy development of character. Even- 
handed, unwavering justice, equally with 
love, is the foundation of nursery goy- 
ernment. 


My Profits from the Coal 
Famine 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM 


“Tt’s an ill wind that does not blow 
some good to every one in its path;” 
thus my experience during the coal fam- 
ine inspires me to amend the old proverb. 
It has been a hard ordeal for the plun- 
dered and shivering citizen to undergo, a 
difficult state of affairs to adjust oneself 
to, but those who have made the best of 
it have, I am sure, derived some real and 
lasting benefits for which, as time goes 
on, they will heartily thank the unintend- 
ing coal barons. 

I have just been figuring up my own 
balance sheet, and the result in the way 
of profits has really astonished me. 
Perhaps an itemized list of what, as an 
average citizen, I have gained from the 
coal famine may prove interesting and 
suggestive to others. I count among my 
profits : 

1. The best health I have enjoyed for 
ten winters—the direct result of my 
wood pile gymnasium. There is nothing 
in the way of an appetizer and nerve- 
bracer, for the man accustomed to a sed- 
entary life, like sawing up into chunks 
for the furnace from six to ten four-foot 
sticks of wood every day. If I could 
have obtained coal as usual I should not 
have sawed a stick of hard wood, nor had 
a stick on my premises, all winter long. 
And I should have suffered, as usual dur- 
ing the shut-in season, from indigestion, 
sick headache, irritable nerves and gen- 
eral loss of physical tone and vigor. The 
coal famine, with its attendant necessity 
of sawing my own wood to offset in part 
its exorbitant cost, has given me such a 
taste of winter health and strength as I 
never expected to enjoy again. Thisisa 
benefit which of itself would amply repay 
all that the coal famine has cost me in 
terms of money, time and inconvenience. 
But there are other items on the credit 
side of the sheet. 

2. Knowledge of practical economy in 
respect tofuel. Ishall never again spend 
so much money for fuel as I have been 
accustomed to in the past—no, not if for- 
tune should startle me by dropping a 
million in my lap. The coal famine has 
taught me that such unnecessary extrav- 
agarnce is wicked waste. To start a fur- 
nace on the first day of October and keep 
it going until the first of May, merely for 
the sake, much of the time, of driving 
dampness out of one’s living rooms, is a 
waste of God’s natural bounty, as well as 
of the average citizen’s hard-earned dol- 
lars. Open fireplaces and oil heaters, 
assisted by the kitchen stove and the 
sun, will accomplish the same purpose at 
less than one-third the cost. 

The up-to date oil heater is a marvel— 
free from odor, safe, ornamental, and a 
tremendous generator and diffuser of 
genial warmth. The coal famine has 
taught me never to be without at least 
one of them in the house during the 
merely chilly weather of spring and au- 
tumn, when all that is needed is some- 
thing to take the dampness out of the 
room in which one is sitting. Every fur- 


nace user knows how almost unendurable 
a furnace fire, even run at the lowest 
point, makes a house in fall and spring. 
A morning and evening wood blaze in a 
fireplace or the odorless{fiame of a clean 
and well filled oil heaterZwill prove far 
more comfortable andj healthful. One 
can sleep then, instead {of tossing all 
night in the dry, stuffy, all-penetrating 
furnace heat. One can be more comfort- 
able and at the samejtime save precious 
dollars and coal. 

The coal famine has also taught me in 
the way of fuel economy that well-sifted 
and picked-over cinders from a kitchen 
stove make an almost ideal day fuel for 
a furnace, when the supply can be re- 
newed at intervals of three or four hours. 
I would rather buy cinders for furnace 
fuel at $15 a ton than either soft coal, 
Welsh coal or coke at $10 a ton. Let me 
advise every householder to try using his 
stove cinders as furnace fuel. 

3. Knowledge of new orZunaccustomed 
fuels. The coal famine has taught me 
and all the great fuel-buying public that 
there are some good substitutes for coal. 
Bricks soaked in kerosene oil—an almost 
simultaneous discovery of hundreds of 
hard-pressed housekeepers—are, I believe, 
destined to be the great warm weather 
fuel of the future. The coal barons will 
lose millions of dollars every year, hence- 
forth, because their greed has produced 
that common necessity which is the 
mother of invention. 

Most. of us have learned of late that 
charcoal and crushed coke are cheaper 
and better for ‘“‘quick” fires than nut 
coal. We have learned also that good, 
dry hard wood, cut into proper chunks, 
will burn acceptably even in a coal fur- 
nace day and night. Scores of new fuels 
are coming on the market—marvelously 
cheap, if announcements may be trusted 
—and who of us sore and outraged coal 
buyers will not venture a hopeful trial 
of them as soon as they are to be had? 

4, A fourth profit I will call fuel wis- 
dom. The public is never going to be 
caught with empty bins again at any 
time of year—certainly I am not. My 
bins are always to be congested with 
some kind of fuel henceforth. That is 
the lesson I have paid for and thoroughly 
learned. And te what do I owe my mas- 
tery of it but to the great coal famine? 
If it had been a small famine, such as 
the American public has suffered from 
before, I, and the average citizen, would 
no doubt continue to trust to bin luck, 
But that is now, I trust, a fatuity of the 
past for all who have even a few dollars 
laid by, whether at interest or not. A 
full bin of coal on the first day of Decem- 
ber is worth more to me now than six per 
cent. interest on what it costs to fill it. 

This hard-earned fuel wisdom is a new 
economic factor with which the coal op- 
erators will have henceforth to deal. 
Great masses of people will not again be 
caught in a condition that will make it 
possible to extort from them from $15 
to $20 a ton for coal. 

So much for the credit side of my bal- 
ance sheet. The debit side shows, of 
course, a considerably larger outlay than 
usual for fuel since the beginning of the 
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great strike. But the excess in dollars 
over other seasons’ fuel bills represents, 


A Boy’s Prayer 


God who created me 
Nimble and light of limb, 
In three elements free, 
To run, to ride, to swim: 
Not when the sense is dim, 
But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember Him: 
Take the thanks of a boy. 
—Henry Charles Beeching. 


The Ragged Mine 


BY BOSALIND RICHARDS 
PART: Il. 


We went upstairs. The door beyond 
the china closet was shut, so we did not 
look in, but the next door was open, and 
showed such an interesting room. There 
was a row of oars hung up against the 
wall, some with letters painted on them, 
and on the mantelpiece a row of silver 
cups, covered with letters too. There 
were a great many queer iron tools and 
more boots than you would think any one 
could possibly wear, and guns. We ex- 
amined these interesting things a little, 
but there was not much time, so we went 
up the big stairs to the next flight. 

A door stood a little way open, with 
blue smoke, of cigarettes, James said, com- 
ing out of it. We stood still a minute, 
and I am ashamed to say my heart began 
to thump a little, and then we knocked, 
and some one said, ‘No, Hannah, I 
shan’t want lunch today.”’ 

We knocked again, and then went in. 
It was a big room, with a bright fire 
burning. There were crutches leaning 
against the wall, and on a low sofa lay 
a@young man. He was very tall, at least 
very long, lying there, with a bright red 
scarf over his feet. His hair was a little 
curly and was rumpled up with lying 
down, and he had dark eyes that looked 
as if he was tired of everything in the 
world, and yet had a kind of softly bright 
look when he watched you. He put down 
his book and took his cigarette from his 
lips and stared at us. 

James made a little bow and explained 
how we had come, only he got mixed up, 
and just said that we had happened to 
come up from the cellar. 

The young man lay still, staring at us 
quietly, and not as if he was surprised. 

After a while he said, ‘ Who might 
you happen to be?” and James said, 
“James Auchinbreck and Flora Max- 
well;’’ and he said, ‘‘Hout, mon!” very 
softly, which James says is Scotch, which 
of course both our names are. 

He asked us if we preferred cellars 
generally, and James explained to him 
where we lived, and told him about the 
hole between the two houses, and that 
if we were very dirty that was the rea- 
son, and asked did we disturb him. He 
said, “Not at all,” and invited us politely 
to sit down in the two big leather chairs 
by the fire. 

I don’t believe anybody ever had a 
nicer call. He was very much interested 
in the Ragged Mine, when James ex- 
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eye-opening experience the American 


lasting benefits conferred by the greatest public has had for years. 


For the Children 


plained about it, and said he would like 
to come down and climb through it too, 
“if it wasn’t for his timber leg.” I got 
all over being shy, and we talked about 
the things at home, and it seemed only 
a minute when a clock struck quarter of 
one with a set of pretty, soft bells. 

James stood up quickly, and shook 
hands, and said, ‘I am very sorry, but 
we have to scoot, or Thérése will know.” 

He asked us to come again the next 
day, and we said we would. 

It was a narrow thing. Fortunately a 
pretty tall piece of pipe was standing 
against the side of the hole. I got from 
that to James’s shoulder, and so out, and 
then I pulled as hard as I could, and 
James scrambled, and tumbled up on 
top of me. 

“Ginger!” he said, rubbing the clay off 
on to his trousers, for there really wasn’t 
anything else. ‘‘ Never mind, Flora, if we 
are put on bread and water fora month, 
it was worth it.” 

Then we flew, and I was in time to get 
a little clean and smooth my hair, but 
James said afterwards that Thérése had 
to send him upstairs three times to wash 
his finger nails. 

We went the next day, and the next. 
It was almost the best time I ever had in 
my life. The way got quite natural to 
us, and the workmen got used to our climb- 
ing in and out the hole. The third day 
Hannah, who is the housemaid at the house 
next door, thanked us for coming, and 
cried, and said it was the first thing that 
had brought the light into her Mr. 
Charles’s face this weary year, and after 
that the cook nearly always had ginger- 
bread for us, or sometimes little tarts, 
and we told Mr. Charles, and used to 
bring them up into his room and have 
feasts, < 

We called him Mr. Charles, too. You 
feel right off as if you had known him all 
your life, We had long talks with him, 
and sometimes he read aloud to us, from 
ballads, and splendid things about fight- 
ing. Then he got James to bring up 
things from the room downstairs, row- 
ing cups and microscopes and horns of 
deer, and explained to us about them. 
I was thinking how splendid to know 
how to do so many things, and I asked 
him—very stupidly, for I might have 
known from the way Hannah shook her 
head and sighed—how soon he wou'd be 
well and go hunting some more. 

He was silent a little while, and then 
said quite gently that he should not hunt 
again; that he had been hurt in an acci- 
dent, and should not walk again except 
on crutches. James’s eyes filled right up 
with tears, and he could not bear it that 
we had talked so much about all the 
things he used to be able to do; but Mr. 
Charles said he did not mind in the least, 
and laughed his soft, amused laugh, and 
said that it gave him a chance of show- 
ing off to somebody. 

You would think that all this time 
Thérése would have found us out, but it 
was while she was at dinner that we 
went to see Mr. Charles, and Mary Don- 


elly, who is the cook, and knew about 
it, would never tell. Thérése did find out, 
though, and told James’s Aunt Caroline, 
and we were forbidden ever to go through 
the Ragged Mine again. 

Mrs. Mixter was very angry about it. 
She said she was surprised at us, and that 
we had been gossiping with other peo- 
ple’s servants and with Irish workmen, 
and that she should speak to Mrs, Carey 
about me. When we tried to tell her 
about Mr. Charles, and that it was to see 
him that we climbed into the other house, 
she said she did not care to hear any 
more discussion, and that we were to 
leave the room. 

James was white with anger, but the 
next morning he was at the window as 
soon as I was done, and signed to me to 
come right over. His Aunt Caroline had 
a letter, which she handed to us, and 
asked very stiffly if we could explain it. 
The note said: 

Dear Cousin Caroline: This is not to rake 
up old scores, but to ask you to let the chil- 
dren come over as they have been coming. 
They are better than a string of doctors and 
I think you will not refuse. 

Yours, 
C. WAINWRIGHT. 

He really was her cousin all the time, 
only they had quarreled about some money 
which had been left to Mr. Charles, and 
which, James’s Aunt Caroline thought she 
ought to have had. 

Mrs. Carey was so pleased when she 
heard of our going to see him that she 
wiped tears from her eyes and kissed my 
cheek. She told me all about the acci- 
dent. He was captain of the crew in his 
last year in college, and after the race, 
which his boat won gloriously, some of 
them went for a drive, and the horses 
gotfrightened. Mr. Charles was driving, 
but another person caught the reins and 
they were upset. Mr. Charles was so 
badly crippled that he was told he could 
never walk without crutches again. Mrs. 
Carey said he was perfectly brave about 
it, and as soon as he was well enough 
went right into his work, which was mak- 
ing designs for iron boats and ships, and 
even inventing things for them. But 
after that, she said, something else hap- 
pened, something which made him very 
unhappy. 

‘*He threw up his work,” Mrs, Carey 
said, ‘‘and for a whole year now he has 
shut himself up in that great gloomy 
house of his grandfather’s, and seen no 
one. I went at first to see him, but he 
wrote me a sad little note, thanking me, 
but saying he knew I would understand 
if at first it was easier to straighten 
things out alone. I send him flowers 
from time to time, and he thanks me, 
and says they are like his mother’s 
garden. Poor lad! Poor Charles! To 
think of that brilliant promise fretting 
itself away in suffering and bitterness!” 

One time after this when we were 
sitting with Mr. Charles (we went in by 
the front door now, for the Ragged Mine 
was all finished and stopped up), we 
began talking, James and me, I mean, 
about what we were going to do when 
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we were grown up, and after that this 
was what we talked about almost every 
time, and it was the most interesting 
thing. James said that he was going 

, to be a naval engineer, and build harbors 
and lighthouses, and Mr. Charles said he 
couldn’t have chosen better, and shook 
hands with him. 

I did not tell him about having wanted 
te be a circus dancer, for I really do not 
care about that any more, and besides, as 
Billy has decided to be an architect, I 
shall not have time for much besides 
keeping house for him ; and Mr. Charles 
shook hands with me, too. He laughed 
his quiet kind of laugh, and said that he 
hadn’t made up his mind what he was 
going to do when he grew up himself, but 
he was thinking about it. 

When at last we made our good-by visit 
to Mr. Charles it was dreadfully sad. We 
said good-by together, because James’s 
father came for him only the night before 
father took me home. I cried, and I 
think James did, too, though he really 
did have a cold in his head that morning. 
He shook hands a long time with Mr. 
Charles, and Mr. Charles made us prom- 
ise to write to him, and said he would, 
too; but I was so miserable and mixed 
up with erying that I forgot, and gave 
him a hug, and he gave me one. 

He does write to us, in thick, square 
envelopes, and sometimes sends us inter- 
esting foreign things, and stamps; for he 
went away very soon after we did, and 
with James’s own Uncle Horace, too, 
who is in charge of some kind of govern- 
ment expedition about making maps. He 

. wrote to James’s uncle, whom he used to 
know very well, and asked him if he would 
take ‘“‘a lifeless lump of a cripple,” and 
James’s uncle said that he would be worth 
his weight in gold to the expedition ; and 
they have gene, even north of Alaska. 

_He is coming back, though, before next 
summer, and is coming to take us for a 
cruisein his boat. Jamesis in Peru now, 
with his father, but he has made his 


father promise to be back in time. 
The end. 


Self-Depreciation 


“Sometimes I think I never can be as 
pretty or as lively as Allison, and there’s 
no use in trying to be attractive at all 
when she is present.”’ 

“Don’t get the notion into your head 
that every one is prettier than yourself, 
Mollie.’ I was nursing my usual pa- 
tient, a lame knee, and somehow, that 
night, it made me feel cross. 

*« Auntie!” cried Mollie in astonish- 
ment. 

‘Yes, I mean it. It’s better not to 
think of yourself in comparison with an- 
other person at all. Don’t always be 
considering whether you are prettier 
or uglier, brighter or stupider, better 
dressed or not as well dressed, as sume 
one else. You are not exactly like spme 
other girl, but it is likely that you are 
quite as attractive, if you act as if you 
were, and forget to think whether you 
are or not.” 

“But certainly it is not right to think 
too highly of one’s self.” 

“Yes—and no. It is better not to 
think about yourself in a comparative 
way with others, if you can helpit. Be 
yourself, but don’t think about it.”—Eva 
Lovett, in The Making of a Girl. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


12. TANGLED NUMBERS 


A shopkeeper had in his window a large 
jar full of beans, and offe‘ed a prize to the 
person guessing nearest to the number within. 
As a clew he stated, “I multiplied $ by itself 
and got+§. Multiplied this by + and got 
!$§. Added *? and got §@). Multiplied by 
=and got *$!). Added !? and got *$+-+44. 
Multiplied hy ) and got ?§ !!@ which is the 
exact number.” : 

How many beans were there ? 

HERBERT D. 


13. RIDDLE 


One morning sat within my house 

Something still as a little mouse. 

Eyes it had, how many do you think? 

Yet it could neither see nor blink. 

It had a tongue not short or thick, 

But it could neither speak or lick. 

No legs I saw in any place, 

Yet it had traveled many a pace. 

I was told it was a very good soul, 

But it could not thiok as much as a mole. 

A mouth was there, it was certainly true, 

But it could neither speak or chew. 

It always took a humble place, 

Though strange enough it wore much lace, 

With clothes, I’m sure, of the upper grade, 

And in good style they seemed to be made. 
J. H. LAIRD. 


14. POEMS OF CHILD LIFE 


The beautiful June day was drawing to a 
close and now *** ****k*«x* *k* had arrived. 
xkeeEE * Game first, very SOON ****HE HEE HKKH 
appeared **#* ##ktKE KKK KKK, He said it was 
his birthday, and he had learned ***** ***** 
*** Presently our manly ****#*, #* Per 
greeted us who had brought with him *** 
aoe 2, When all had come auntie said, 
‘* Why, ** *** *#***.7” The children said, ‘‘O 
mamma, the weather is so beautiful -now; 
can’t we have a picnic, and go to Lakeside 
Park?” Mamma said that if it were not ** 
Hee HK They could go, but she thought they 
would have to wait until vacation. Across 
the way some little children were playing 
making necklaces of flowers, which reminded 
the group of ***** **KK *e, They had a 
merry time together till baby went off to the 
land of ***#*#, kite £44 HHH Then the older 
ones kept very quiet while a boy told the story 
of *** #ebhemes AeeRHK and auntie read to 
them SRK REE OK OR ER EEEEEK 


M. A. BARLOW. 
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15. COMPARISON 


(Example: A letter; a part of the body; a 
direction. Answer: E; ear; east). 

1. A fine, gay man; an animal; to bluster. 
2. A general; to allure with smiles; smallest. 
3. A part of the body; a large round moulding 
on the base of a column; to warm thoroughly. 
4 To cut down; a famous poet; in the high- 
est degree. 5. The speaker; anger; frozen. 
6. A plural pronoun; a period of time; a 
ferment. 7. An exclamation; a clown; to lift 
up. 8. A line; to cry out; to cook. 9A 
bounty ; alarm; a festival. H. B. Carine. 


ANSWERS 


7. 1. Sage, ages. 2. Deem, meet. 

8. Cooke, Browning, Grevy, Burns, Cole, Coke, 
Saxe, White, Brown, Drake, Bacon, Hogg, Hare, 
Lamb, Roe, Bragg, Laud, Stowe, Worth, Mark. 

9. Delivery, reviled. 

10. LF-ant (elephant). 

11. My-self. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Nillor, 
Middletown Springs, Vt., to 4,5,6; A. B.C., Salem, 
Mass., 4,5; Fred, Providence, R. I., 4, 5. 

Unexpectedly perplexing seems to have been 
No. 6. Nillor’s answer was “ Water.” 


Bishop Brent in Manila has secured 6,000 
signatures to a petition to the Philippine 
Com mission requesting the establishment of a 
general hospital in Manila, Commissioner 
Ide has offered to give $10,000 toward it. 


We have no agents or branch stores. 


New Spring Styles 


VERY woman delights in 

a well made and perfect- 

fitting tailor-made suit 

or skirt. Thisis exactly what 

we can offer you in the newest 

and most fashionable designs, 

and at such reasonable prices 
that you will be surprised. 

Our line of materials is 
larger than ever, and includes 
all the newest fabrics, such as 
mistrals, canvas weaves, 
etamines, etc.; also a splen- 
did assoitment of staple ma- 
terials. 

Remember this—you take 
no risk in ordering from us 
because whatever does not 
please and fit may be re- 
turned promptly and your 
money will be refunded. 

We pay express 
charges everywhere. 

Our Catalogue illustrates 
©) fashionable Suits, $8 up; 
Bot Etemine Costumes, $12 up; 
: => stylish skirts in the new 

French cut, $4 up; Rainy-day 
and Walking Skirts of splendid serviceable materials, 
$5up; some entirely new things in Walking Suits, $10 up; 
jaunty Jackets of the new Spring coating fabrics, $6 up.{} 


Write today for our new Spring Catalogue and 
Samples; we will send them free by return mail. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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greatest watch works. 


Every Elgin Watch has the word ELGIN engraved on the works. 
Sold by every jeweler in the land. 
Send for illustrated art booklet—free. 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 


Next Door 
to the Sun 


The timekeeping quali- 
ties of the Elgin Watch 
are perfect—next door 
to the sun. 


2e@ 
Elgin 
is the 
Watch Word 


the world around, for 
accuracy and durability. 


Guaranteed by the world’s 
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The Conversation Corner 


A Boy and a Jack-o’-lantern 


HO is that boy? What is he 
W doing with that jack-o’-lan- 
tern? Why does he have the 
flag, now that Washington’s birthday and 
Lincoln’s birthday are past, and Grant’s 
birthday and Appomattox Day are some 
time ahead? Well, the Boy and I will 
answer some of your ‘‘W”’ questions. 
I will speak first. Being in his town a 
while ago, I saw the Boy and the picture 
and liked both of them very much. I 
borrowed the picture and afterward got 
hold of a letter the Boy wrote about it 
to a New Jersey playmate. Here it is, 
verbatim et literatim et jack-o’-lanternatim! 
Dear Horace: I am at Amherst, Mass. I 
will tell you the experience I had with my 
Jacko’lantern. In the first place, get the 
pumpkin. Then, wipe it off. Next, cut a 
hole in the back, then take the inside out, 
then you make nose, eyes and a pair of teeth 
with a knife, then get a stem to put a candle 
In, then light the candle, then close the door, 
then go and scare the people. We have a 
foot-ball here, and we kick every night. This 
isall. I’ve got to my end. CHARLES B. 
That is a nice boy’s letter, and I wish 
he had not got to his end quite so soon. 
Perhaps he will write us again sometime. 
Charles seemed a kind-hearted, gentle- 
manly boy, and I doubt very much 
whether he struck terror to the hearts 
of many people with his jack-o’-lantern! 
I do not think it is kind or right at all 
for boys to go to the windows of a pri- 
vate house and frighten the people there 
—do you? Would you like to have any 
one frighten you terribly some night; 
not with a jack-o’-lantern, but in some 
other way? I remember showing a glar- 
ing pumpkin-face at a lady’s window 
when I was a boy—I remember it with a 
bit of shame whenever I see or think of 
that house. If I were a boy again, I 
would not do it! Set this down as a 
fixed fact, boys, that there are ways 
enough of having a good time, without 
unnecessarily hurting others, in their 
feelings, their bodies or their property. 
Did you notice that Charles writes his 
Jack-o’-lantern with acapital J? Why? 
What has his pumpkin to do with the 
name Jack? Why do we use that nick- 
name for John (and in French for James, 
Jacques) a8 a common designation for 
any man, or for any striking or out-of- 
the-way thing to which we give a certain 
personality, and generally with a touch of 
disparagement or derision? Why do we 
say Jack Robinson, and Jack Tar, and 
Jack in-the-pulpit, and Jack.of.all-trades, 
and Jack at-a-pinch, and Jack-o’-lantern, 
and Yellow-Jack? Why do we call a cer- 
tain kind of flag—what kind ?—the * Un- 
jon Jack’? That would be a good sub- 
ject for a school composition. If any of 
you write one, please let me read it. 


OLD CORNERERS IN NEW PLACES 


It is strange to have children whoni I 
always associate with familiar places 
suddenly appear in an entirely different 
place, They may be stamp collectors—so 
the rest of you ought to knowit. Wren 
T., who has always hailed from Michigan, 
now writes himself, ‘‘your devoted Cor- 
nerer, Manhattan, Kansas.:’ He says 
that at Christmas he ‘received a jack- 
knife, a present, as you probably know, 


never to be despised by a boy.” There it 
is again—jack knife; why? Marjorie S. 
of Lincoln, Neb., sends a pleasant note 
from Long Beach in Southern California, 
A New Hampshire member has 


. +. moved up here in Vermont. I do not 
live on a farm, but close to the woods. Inthe 
summer it is very pleasant here. Fora drink 
of cold water we go a little ways from the 
house to a spring, next to an apple orchard. 
On one side of the orchard runs a small 
brook. Many large, pretty violets grow there 
in the spring. There are many hills around 
here that we can slide on. Wegan see Mt. 
Kilburn out of our east windows. My last 
school report was marked E and G, which 
mean Excellent and Good. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. MARGUERITE J. 


Woods, spring, brook, apple orchard, 
violets, hills—what a grand place for chil- 
dren! There is history as well as hills up 
there. Bellows Falls was named for Col. 


Benjamin Bellows, and Mt. Kilburn for 
John Kilburn, famous defenders of the 
settlers’ homes there from a terrible at- 
tack by the savages in 1755. I remember 
well the naming of that mountain—one 
hundred and one years after—by a party 
of Amherst College students who went 
up the Connecticut Valley for the pur- 
pose, accompanied by President Stearns 
and ex-President Hitchcock. I remem- 
ber exactly how Dr. Hitchcock (who was 
our ‘old Dr. Hitchcock’s”’ father) looked, 
and his asking me to escort one of his 
geological students to a certain quarry; 
in fact, I have it down in my youthful 
journal for Sept. 23, 1856! WhenI was a 
boy I used to admire the falls, which in 
ancient times were the head of fish navi- 
gation, as indicated by a quaint old Ver- 
mont epitaph I once copied: 


In Seventeen Hundred Fifty Six 

With mortals here on earth to mix, 
He first began, but lost his life 

In seventeen hundred eighty five, 

The first of June as on his Tour 
Where Walpole Rapids foam and roar 
He to a Rock went down too nigh 

To pierce the Salmon passing by ; 

The Rock’s Smooth Glossy Sloping Side 
His feet betray’d & let him slide 
Plump down into a wat’ry tomb—[ete.] 

But Marguerite, is it E and C to use 
the plural of way in your sentence, 
‘*a little ways’’? Other letters must 
wait, so as to give the O. F.’3 a chance, 

P.S. O, I have such a pretty valen- 
tine! From whom do you think? <A cat/ 
P.P.S, I have another from a young 
Cornerer. [P. P. P. S. Don’t you think, 
Mr. Martin, you are rather too old to be 


in the Valentine business ?—D. F.] 


For the Old Folks 
“DECEMBER'’S PLEASANT AS MAY” 


There could not be a better illustration 
of the enduring usefulness of a Christian 
hymn than the number of answers (be- 
tween seventy and eighty) made to the 
request of a gentleman in this column, 
Jan. 31, for the hymn he used to hear his 
mother sing in the old Vermont home. 
They come from East and South and 
West—as far as Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and North Dakota. They quote from 
memory, commonplace books and many 
hymn-books, such as the Methodist Hym- 
na], Baptist Hymnal, Plymouth Collec- 
tion, Tribute of Praise, (Leavitt's) Chris- 
tian Lyre, Ameriean Vocalist, ete. The 
author was John Newton, and I find the 
original version in the copy of ‘‘Olney 
Hymns,” written by him and his friend 
Cowper, which I bought near their home 
at Olney, England. There are four eight- 
line stanzas, the first being: 

How tedious and tasteless the hours, 

When Jesus no longer I see! 

Sweet prospects, sweet birds and sweet flowers 

Have lost all their sweetness with me; 

The midsummer sun shines but dim, 

The fields strive in vain to look gay, 


But when [ am happy in Him, 
December’s as pleasant as May. 


The author’s title is ‘None upon Earth 
I desire beside thee.’”’ A few specimen 
extracts from letters are added: 


My mother, aged 89, requested me to copy 
the hymn for the gentleman who inquired for 
it. It has voiced the longings of many a saint 
now in heaven, and of many yet to enter. 

Findlay, O. E. M. 8. 


A mother who lived to be 97 and died in 
Colorado, was one of Lyman Beecher’s people 
in Connecticut, and used to sing it to her 
children almost daily in Wisconsin. 

Laurel, Md. bas 


I often heard it when a little girl, and well 
remember the happy look on the face of one 
dear old man as he sung it. 

Attleboro, Mass. Mrs. C. 


It was a favorite of my mother’s. She was 
born in Kentucky, and removed to Illinois, 
She was on an invalid’s couch for many years 
till 1838, when she was taken “ where winter 
and clouds are no more.” 

Ladysmith, Wis. Mrs. R. 

It was my father’s favorite hymn, and we 
all delighted to hear him sing it after he was 
80 years of age, and if it will comfort any one, 
as it has me, I am glad to copy it. 

North Conway, N. H. Mrs. M. 

It was also a favorite with my sainted 
mother, and'ihad not been heard by me for 
more than forty years, until recently I caught 
the dear, familiar words and tune coming 
from my kitchen. My girl loaned me her 
““M. E. Hymn-book” which contained it. 

Washington, D. C. Mas, P. 

I often heard my father, also a Vermonter, 
sing the same hymn. 
Southbridge, Mass. JRL. 

My grandmother was also from Vermont, 
and greatly enjoyed this bymn, 

New York City. H. D. 


My father, 87 years old, repeats it from 


memory. 
Oak Park, Ill. F. M. R. 


It is sung to the tune!of DeFleury, a sweet, 
flowing melody, and my mother’s sweet voice 
made it doubly sweet to me. 

Norwich, Ct. W. R. B, 

If any others would like this hymn, 
let them send self-addressed envelopes. 
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of Testimony * 


XI. The Opposition in a Frenzy 


By Pror. EpwaArp I. Bosworru 


At the forefront of this last great divi- 
sion of the book of Acts [19: 21-28: 31] 
stands a paragraph that is ominously 
prophetic of approaching peril. The howl- 
ing crowd of Artemis worshipers in the 
Ephesian theater pass dramatically across 
the stage and prepare the spectator for 
Paul’s journey to Jerusalem with its con- 
stant foreboding of coming evil, for the 
catastrophe in Jerusalem, and the long 
term of imprisonment. 

1. The cause of outbreak against Paul is 
to be found in the remarkable success of 
his Ephesian mission. He had planned 
shrewdly, as usual, in locating his mis- 
sion in Ephesus, for all the population of 
the province flocked to the great city and 
its wonderful temple. Through his vigor- 
ous evangelism in the city Paul had pro- 
foundly influenced the whole province. 
He had probably also despatched his as- 
sistants throughout the province to estab- 
lish missions in other strategic points, 
such as Colosse, for he was a man of 
marked administrative power and gener- 
ally had a body of effective lieutenants 
about him. His conspicuous success oc- 
casioned opposition from a somewhat un- 
expected quarter. It was not the priests 
or the political custodians of the popular 
religion that opposed him. Indeed, some 
of the higher political officials seem to 
have been his friends. The opposition 
came from a class whose business inter- 
ests had been affected by the success of 
the new movement. Miniature temples 
were sold in great numbers to be used as 
votive offerings in the great temple, or to 
be kept at home, or to be placed in the 
graves of deceased friends (Ramsay). As 
a result of Paul’s vigorous evangelizing 
the shrine market was depressed. One 
of the silver-smiths summoned a meeting 
of his fellow-craftsmen and their work- 
men and called their attention to the fact 
that business was steadily diminishing, 
With this appeal to the commercial in- 
stinct he joined an appeal to their munic- 
ipal pride and their religious fanaticism, 
saying that the chief attraction of the 
city was losing its drawing power and 
that the goddess, therefore, was in dan- 
ger of losing her worshipers. 

2. The frenzy. In response to this ap- 
peal the meeting at once raised the sacred 
ery of worship, ‘‘Great Artemis.” The 
ery was caught by others near by and the 
leaders pushed on to the great open air 
amphitheater on the hillside, where per- 
haps they were in sight of their venerated 
temple. Great numbers, hearing the 
Artemis cry, joined the crowd, not know- 
ing what had gathered it. On their way 
to the theater the leaders came upon two 
of Paul’s lieutenants and compelled them 
to join the crowd. Paul soon learned of 
this and would have rushed to the defense 
of his two friends, but was kept back by 
the Christians and by personal remon- 
strances of certain high officials of the 
province. Perhaps he was the more 
easily persuaded because he relied upon 
the influence of these officials to save his 
friends. 


* Comments on the International Sanday School 
Lesson for March 15, Acts 19: 29-40, 


In the meantime in the great amphi- 
theater the Jewish leaders, fearful that 
the crowd might confuse them with the 
Christians, brought a Jew named Alex- 
ander down from the seats to the stage 
to explain that they were not the offerfd- 
ers. But the sight of one who was a 
Jew, and who was therefore known not 
to be an Artemis worshiper, simply en- 
raged them and for two hours they 
shouted the Artemis cry. This cry must 
have been something sufficiently rhyth- 
mical to lend itself to repeated utterances 
like the cries of the dervishes of the East 
today. One New Testament manuscript 
has a reading which suggests what was 
probably the exact cry, namely, ‘“‘“Me-ga-lé 
Ar-te-mis.”’ At the end of two hours one 
of the city officials succeeded in bringing 
the Artemis worshipers out of their 
frenzy and made a rational statement 
that dispersed them all to their homes. 

3. The cause left in the hands of ordinary 
disciples. After this demonstration by 
the frenzied popular assembly in the the- 
ater, Paul called all the disciples of the 
city together [Acts 20: 1] in some com- 
modious place—perhaps in some retired 
spot outside the city under the open sky. 
The meeting was of a very different 
character from that of the frenzied as- 
sembly in the amphitheater. There were 
doubtless prayers and exhortations and 
a long farewell discourse from him under 
whose faithful ministration they had 
been brought into the new life. The sig- 
nificant thing is that after all the Chris- 
tian cause in Ephesus had to be left in 
the hands of ordinary disciples. Many 
wonders had been wrought and the great 
apostle had labored famously in the prov- 
ince, but the ultimate responsibility for 
the perpetuation and propagation of the 
movement rested upon ordinary disciples. 
God is a father who loves all his children, 
who carries on his great enterprises in 
such a way as to give to all of his chil- 
dren the largest feasible share in the 
achievement. 

Great leaders are needed from time to 
time to do their special work, but often 
long periods pass in which no great lead- 
ers are produced and in which the cause 
is borne strongly forward by the many 
hands of ordinary men and women. In 
times of great trial like those through 
which the Chinese Church has recently 
passed these quiet men and women come 
unostentatiously forward to suffer mar- 
tyrdom by scores and hundreds. There 
is need of a clearer recognition of the 
function of the mediocre man both in the 
ministry and in the lay membership. It 
is the testimony by deed and word of the 
ordinary Christian that keeps Christian- 
ity alive in the world. 


The British Ambassador to the United 
States, Sir Michael Herbert, is a Roman 
Catholic, as indeed are a very large propor- 
tion of British representatives now at some 
of the most important diplomatic posts in the 
service. The proportion is so large, and the 
Duke of Norfolk is so influential at the For- 
eign Office in securing places for his friends 
and co-religionists, that some of the British 
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Protestant journals are vigorously protesting 
to Mr. Balfour. 


The National Ministerial Relief 
Work 


Prior to the meeting of the National Coun- 
cilin Portland, Me., in 1901, it was the rule of 
the committee having ministerial relief mat- 
ters in charge, after deducting expenses from 
the general donations and gifts of individuals, 
to add the balance, not otherwise designated 
by the donors, to the permanent fund. That 
council enjoined the trustees to whom the 
care of this work was transferred, while in- 
creasing the permanent fund, to care for the 
present needs of disabled ministers and de- 
pendent families of deceased ministers. 

The first calendar year, 1902, since the Port- 
land Council, has now passed and the records 
show that the trustees bave aided seventy 
beneficiaries as against fifty-nine in 1901, to 
the amount of $7,574.25 as against $6,104 for 
1901, an increase of eleven beneficiaries and 
of $1,470.25 in grants. Thus it appears that 
the injunction of the council is being carried 
out. The income from the permanent fund 
will average for 1901 and 1902 about $5,200 
per year. If, therefore, we paid in 190% 
$6,104 to beneficiaries, $904 of it came from 
the general receipts. If in 1902 we paid 
$7,574 25 to beneficiaries, $2,374 25 came from 
the general receipts. It is evident, therefore, 
that if to carry out the instructions of the 
National Council, is to continue this ratio of 
increased expenditures for beneficiaries, the 
general receipts from donations from churches 
and individuals must be increased. It is 
equally evident, that if the general receipts 
are to be heavily drawn upon, the amount 
that can be added from them annually to the 
permanent fund will be very small. Hence 
the urgent appeal of the trustees for increased 
donations and for special and generous gifts 
to the permanent fund. 

The time for passing upon the February 
applications for aid has arrived. To grant 
the amounts asked for will require $4,320. It 
will not be long until the May list of applica- 
tions must be considered. Then comes the 
November list. If it is necessary to seale 
down the amounts for February, it will be a 
most painful duty to the committee, and most 
pitiable and pathetic for the applicants. 

In view of these facts, the Congregational 
churches throughout the United States, and 
ind'viduals who are able to give, are appealed 
to for immediate support of this cause. Just 
now Secretary Rice is trying to secure from 
fifty churches or individuals, donations of 
$500 each, so as to add at once $25,000 to the 
permanent fund. Donations of any amount 
for immediate use are also asked for, that the 
committee may be justified in making the 
February and subsequent grants as large as 
the needs and suffering of the aged and 
worthy applicants require, 

The treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
may be addressed at 206 Wethersfield Avenue, 
Hartford, Ct., and the secretary, Rev. William 
A. Rice, at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, New York city. 


A New Church in Illinois 


On Feb. 16 a church of about thirty members 
was organized and recognized by council in East 
St. Louis, Ill., the outgrowth of a school planted by 
the Sunday School Society last July. Its name is 
Plymouth and its personnel and the strategie point 
it occupies give it great promise. According to the 
census of 1900 St. Louis had the second largest 
growth of any city in the country. 1t is well that 
Congregationalists are endeavoring to do their 
share of evangelizing that city. Dr. Burnham of 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, preached the sermon. 
Rev. S. Rice of Alton, Rev. N. . McQuarrie of the 
Goodrich Church, East St. Louis, who has done so 
much towards establishing Plymouth Church, and 
Secretary McMillen, also participated. M. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Epic of the Wheat 


This second and central story* of the 
three which the late Frank Norris 
planned under the general title, The Epic 
of the Wheat, deals with the grain mar- 
ket of Chicago, which fixes prices for the 
world, and with one of its corners and 
the widespread ruin in which it results. 
By its power of vivid picturing and the 
strong human interest of its theme it 
holds the attention and, like its predeces- 
sor, The Octopus, will be likely to popu- 
larize a knowledge of trade conditions 
and the difficult moral and social ques- 
tions which grow out of them: The pic- 
ture of the growth and dominance of the 
gambling spirit, with its deterioration of 
character and its cruelty to others, is 
quite the most powerful thing in the 
book. 

The opening chapter, where the hero- 
ine, her soul on fire with the fascination 
of her first grand opera, is disturbed by 
Overheard echoes of a great commercial 
disaster, strikes the epic note in a way 
which is not repeated in the following 
pages. The reader feels, indeed, that 
like the author’s own Presley in The 
Octopus, Mr. Norris was rather pos- 
sessed of his thought than possessed by 
it. Less than in the former story do 
we feel the pulsing of the great world 
currents of demand and supply, of life 
and death. The struggles of a woman’s 
heart between two lovers, who appeal to 
the two opposite sides of her nature, take 
the center of the stage, the struggles of 
the market—in themselves no new ele- 
ment in literature—interest the reader 
more with reference to her than as a 
struggle of the giants. The Homeric 
breadth of view is lost in streets and 
drawing-rooms. 

Yet, when all this is said, the story, 
judged apart from its ambitious epic 
aims and relations, is vital in its picture 
of American life, of men who are hard 
fighters, unpolished but masterful, of the 
yortex of speculation which draws in so 
many lives and of the inexorable condi- 
tions which gather the elements of power 
and danger at the great centers of busi- 
ness. These things it will enable many 
readers to see with an imaginative grip 
which otherwise they never would have 
reached, 

Incidentally it may be noted that Mr. 
Norris had a poor opinion and knowledge 
of New England. He falls into the com- 
mon blunder of calling its churches Pres- 
byterian and makes their officers act 
* quite out of character. And to picture 
Mr. Moody as no judge of horses will 
make all Mr. Moody’s friends smile. 


The Essence of Christianity 


The sub-title of Dr. Brown’s volume,t 
A Study in the History of Definition, in- 
dicates that it touches a problem in the 
forefront of current thought, and the 
closing chapter critically reckons with 
present Teutonic theological movement. 


e The Pit, by Frabk Norris. pp. 421. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

+The Essence of Christianity, by William Adams 
Brown, Ph. D., D.D. pp. 332. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


21.50 vet. 


The study follows the usual philosophical 
and historical lines along which all disci- 
pline in definition is gained, pointing 
out the persistence of the contrasted 
forms of statement; one magnifying 
the difference between Christianity and 
the ethnic faiths, the other the resem- 
blance. It is shown that this antitheti- 
cal process of development can be traced 
through the historical conceptions of 
Paul, Marcion, Abelard, Butler, Ritschl, 
over against the uncritical conceptions 
of Barnabas, Justin, Thomas Aquinas 
and the speculative tendencies of Kant 
and Hegel. Although “theologians oth- 
erwise in sympathy part company at this 
point” there is a growing consensus, a 
reconciliation between the ontological 
and psychological conceptions of religion, 
a disposition to see that Christianity, in 
its universal relations and significance is 
at once supernatural and natural. Dr. 
Brown in his discussion of the Reforma 
tion criticises the unhistorical character 
of its theology and its failure to recog- 
nize the uniqueness of the historic Christ, 
through its exaltation of the Old Testa- 
ment. The characteristic emphasis of 
Schleiermacher, of Hegel and of Ritschl 
is so well stated that the book will be of 
real service for permanent reference. In 
brief, its chief merit is in the clearness 
of style in the portions where these lead- 
ers are interpreted. The order and se- 
quence of thought is simple and the at- 
tendant throng of German reservations 
and exceptions are placed in spacious 
footnotes. 


RELIGION 


The oo Go of Ancient BBP and Ba) 
lonia, by A Sayce, D.D p. B09. 
Chas. a re Bonk Imported. $3. 50 net. 


The Gifford lectures, delivered in Aberdeen. 
Professor Sayce gives the larger share of 
space to Egypt, but the treatment in both 
cases is remarkably full and complete, con- 
sidering the fragmentary character of the 
material. The book illustrates the strides 
which the study of ancient life has made in 
quite recent days. The author, in his pref- 
ace, states the feeling and opinion to which 
he comes as the result of Jong study, that 
these religions form the background for Ju- 
daism and Christianity with many lines of 
obligation and continuity, and yet that be- 
tween them ‘there lies an impassable gulf,” 
which marks “the dividing line between rey- 
elation and unrevealed religion.” These full 
and interesting accounts of dead faiths re- 
mind us both of the progress of knowledge 
in regard to matter once believed to be out of 
reach and of the long distance yet to be tray- 
ersed before anything like a complete state- 
ment can be made of ancient life in the Nile 
and Euphrates valleys. 
The Gentl> Art of Making Happy, by G.H 


Morrison. pp. 61. Fleming H. Revell Co, 85 
cents net. 


Mr. Morrison has the arts of fresh thought, 
creative imagination and happy expression in 
the fields of religious thought. These essays 
will prove helpful in the conduct of life—in 
social relations as well as in our life with 
God. They are remarkably suggestive and 
quotable and more than most books of their 
kind will bear the severe test of reading 
aloud to thoughtful people. 
The Sabbath Tranaforned,| 


Parker, Ph, p- 
Orange, N. Ai bo 


An argument ‘to preve that the Sabbath is a 
perpetual divine institution which was trans- 
ferred at the resurrection of Christ from the 
seventh to the first day of the week. New 
Testament writings and those of the early 
Christian fathers are used with considerable 


Rev. Johns > 
yt Sno & Co., E. 


skill to support theargument. Osecan imag- 
ine what Paul would have said to such a 
transference of Jewish law to the statutes of 
the Christian Church. The interest in the 
book has been sufficient to call for a second 
edition. 

Meditations for the Passion Reason, » Geo. 


C. Dieffenbach. Translated by 
pp. 238. Lutheran Pub. Soc. 75 cents 


This is a good example of the German- 
Lutheran idea of books for devotional read- 
ing, and is well rendered into English by Dr. 
Hay. The plan is to print and expound brief 
passages of Scripture for daily use, prefixing 
in each case an appropriate prayer. Thecom- 
ments are explanatory rather than suggestive 
and seldom rise above the level of the usual, 
The prayers are devout and helpful. The 
plan of the book stops short with Passion 
Week and contains no Easter lesson. 
Theology, s Eminent Domain and Other Pa- 


ers, Wm. Reed Huntington. . 129. Pa 
on Boos Whittaker. 25 ce ern Bs 


Six miscellaneous articles, aia of them re- 
printed from periodicals by the rector of 
Grace Church, New York city. 

Why Join the Church, by Daniel H. Martin. 


Paper. pp. 20. Ref. ria Publication House, 
25 E. 22d st., New York city. 5 cents. 


A wise and cogent statement in brief and at- 
tractive form of the opportunity and duty of 
public confession of Christ by membership in 
his chureh. 


OTHER LANDS 


Across Coveted Lands, b: enry Savage 
Landor. DP 461, 459. Chas. Ascribante Bae. 


The coveted lands of the title are Persia and 
Beluchistan. Mr. Landor started from Hol- 
land and went to Baku, where he took steamer 
on the Caspian for Northern Persia. His 
journey and the book alike are fine examples 
of the love of adventurous travel and explora- 
tion of many wealthy Englishmen. The au- 
thor took the best photographic apparatus 
with him, and the plates of the book are re- 
markably fine and fresh in their interest. 
Unusual powers of observation and interest 
in the races and questions at stake in the 
region traversed give a political value to the 
book. Mr. Landor is an admirer of Russia 
and pleads for the establishment on the part 
of Britain of an understanding with her about 
Asiatic questions. He is by no means a blind 
admirer of English methods and speaks his 
mind freely as occasion offers. The two hand- 
some volumes are of the sort which all who 
delight in well-written travel by a wide- 
awake observer will be glad to read. 

gypt, Painted and Dee 38. R. Talbot 

elley. pp. 240. Macmillan Co 00, 
This volume is the work of an artist, whose 
skill appears in both text and pictures. The 
abundant illustrations in colors are exquisite, 
reproducing paintings by the author, who has 
somehow transferred to paper the peculiar 
atmosphere of the land of the Nile, its dawns 
and evenings, its delicate and brilliant tints, 
the simple life of its people in village and 
field and desert, its mosques and palaces and 
huts and ruins. Here, indeed, is Egypt, as 
it has been, and is and will be, The text can 
lay no special claim to literary excellence, 
but it corresponds to the pictures. It is the 
work of an impressionist who has studied 
the scenery and life of Egypt as an artist. 
Mr. Kelley has such genuinely human sym- 
pathy that he finds attraction in the humblest 
and most ignorant peasants and attracts them 
to him. Without really disguising the dis- 
comforts of life among them he shows that — 
he found enjoyment in it and makes it appear 


enjoyable. 

Bont Peleg ana ihe Beast? ot Btls 

0. .00 net. 
The illustrated record of a study of the great 
eruption in Martinique and St. Vincent. Pro-- 
fessor Heilprin was early on the ground and 
took great risks in order to record the phe- 
nomena of the outburst from Mt. Pelee. He 
has given us a vividly interesting study and 
record of experience which must take the 
first place among the materials for the study 
of the subject and which is yet not too tech- 
nical for the general reader. A special word 
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must be said of the quality of the photographs 
secured, most of them by the author, and in- 
ecorporated in the work. 

Spain and Her People, Jeremiah Zimmer- 


b 
man. pp. 350. Geo. W. Jacnke & Co., Phila- 
delphia. $2.00 net. 


In a natural and interesting manner the au- 
thor tells of his travels in Spain. He went 
extensively over the country, with eyes and 
@ars Open, was present at a bull fight, Span- 
ish dance, lottery drawing and auctions; in 
short, he made himself thoroughly familiar 
with the life of the Spaniards and gives us 
valuable information. He writes of the past, 
of the decline of Spain and of its future and, 
although the book is somewhat diffuse, it is 
nevertheless readable. 


FICTION 

For a Maiden Brave, by C. ©. Hotchkiss. pp. 

373. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

An ingenious plot with almost entire absence 
of bloody encounters marks this interesting 
historical romance of Revolutionary times. 
There is no lack, however, of the encounter 
of wits or of opportunity for the display of 
passion which the author manages cleverly, 
keeping it well away from the yawning gulf 
of melodrama. The exciting incidents and 
constantly varying scenes hold the reader’s 
attention. The story opens at Yale, and one 
of its centers is in New York under British 
occupancy, but the action chiefly passes on 
Long Island. 

“3 oor ae eee ape ste Mary C. Francis. pp. 
A study of American political and social his- 
tory, “‘presented in the guise of fiction.” 
Jackson is the hero and the events of his 
personal career as soldier and President are 
more important to the author than the im- 
agined characters. Read as a contribution 
to the understanding of a formative period 
of American life the book will well repay the 
time it takes and the author’s imagination 
has, for the most part, been put to good use 
in the interpretation of the meaning of events. 

The House of the Combrays, 28 G. Le Notre. 

pp. 296. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Founded upon the story of the intrigues 
against Napoleon in the first days of his 
power by the partisan of the Beurbons. 
Rather historieal than romantic in its inter- 
est, the scattering out of the life story of the 
mother and daughter who are the central fig- 
ures giving little chance for dramatic climax. 
The rapid descent of the struggle into mere 
brigandage met by a purely selfish detective 
following of the conspirators leaves us with 
a sad sense of the depths of sordid cruelty 
and meanness to which human nature may 
descend. The translation by Mrs. Joseph B. 
Gilder leaves nothing to be desired. 

Gass See yp aa "Drexel idle, Pll: 

delphia. $1.50. 

A highly wrought romance, relating how a 
shallow society woman fell in love with the 
Ammergau peasant who had the part of 
Christ in the Passion Play. The study of the 
heroine, if not profound, is at least very sug- 
gestive of thought, but the story jars on the 
taste none the less. The German original of 
which this is a translation has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion. Apparently the au- 
thor has had more or less clearly in mind the 
purpose of explaining the drift towards rit- 
ualism, perhaps also of rousing sympathy 
with it. In the former aim she has been 
measurably successful ; in the latter not at all. 


dediah Bascom, by Valette Washburn 
inom. pp. 143. ‘Abbey ress, New York. 


Char! i rancis C. Huebner. r 
Sinn ftervert Pub. Co: Washington, pe: 
sie interesting historical monograph which 
the author has vainly tried to spoil by putting 
it in the form of a story. It deals with the 
movements of the Delaware Indians during 
the Revolution. How they refused to take 
up the hatchet on behalf of the English and 
how, notwithstanding their faithfulness, the 
Americans did them great wrong are de- 
seribed interestingly, despite the author’s 
complete failure to make the story sound like 
an Indian’s own account of the events it in- 
cludes. 


the Sun, by Charles W. Buck. pp. 413. 
Shettonas &Co., Louisville, Ky. 


A tedious tale of the conquest of Peru by 
Pizarro. 
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VERSE 

eae Figg al Oar by Rennell Rodd. pp. 115, 
Noticeably elegant, musical and thoughtful 
verse, culled, as the publisher tells us, from 
six volumes published in England and intro- 
duced by a poem which commends them to 
Americans. Sir Rennell Rodd is an English 
diplomat of distinction who won his knight- 
hood by good service at Zanzibar. The beau- 
tifully drawn portrait stamps him as a man 
of power and the verse confirms the opinion. 

A Reed by th i 

Cloud. pp-4 76. ove Ch Water rae aes 
The author’s gift finds charming expression 
in these thoughtful lyrics. They are inter- 
pretations of life and glimpses of love and 
beauty. The singing quality of such ballads 
as The Low Shore Lass and the Ballad of 
Sweet P.is noticeable. Lovers of verse will 
take pleasure in the volume. 

Flowers of Song from Many Lands. Ren- 


dered into English by Frederic Rowland Marvin. 
pp.188, Pafraets Book Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Mr. Marvin has shown a graceful art in these 
translations, preferring sometimes a free ren- 
dering with good English form to a closer and 
rougher one. Some of the poems are familiar, 
but for most the author has gone far afield, 
so that many are necessarily filtered through 
a double medium. Both those who know the 
originals and the general reader will find 
pleasurein the book. It is beautifully printed 
on fine paper and makes a handsome volume 

Songs in the Night, by A. Parke Burgess, D. D. 

12. W.C 


p. 1 . & F, D. Burgess, Newark, N. Y. 
B10. : 


A poetical nature and gift speaks in these 
verses, written, by the way, during a busy 
minister’s life. Some of them are hymns or 
poems prepared for special occasions, others 
were written for the religious press or for his 
own pleasure. His sons have done well to 
gather them in this handsome volume. There 
is a good portrait prefixed. 

Swords anc Ploughshares, by Ernest Crosby. 

pp. 126. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00 net. 
In the face of so vigorous a polemic, the gasp 
ing reader asks whether Mr. Crosby has any 
practicable social system to offer us in place 
of that which he so utterly contemns and 
would so ruthlessly sweep away. The an- 
swer of these vigorous poems, written, many 
of them, in the lack of metre of Whitman and 
with the spirit of Tolstoi, is Tolstoi’s answer 
—a non-resistant anarchy. Hatred of war 
is one thing ; the sure barbarism to which the 
abdication of authority by all good men would 
result, would, we fear be very much worse 
than anything we now know. The lack of 
knowledge or suppression of knowledge which 
often vitiates the value of these poems is il- 
lustrated by Mr. Crosby’s decided preference 
for the cause of the Mahdi in the British war 
in the Soudan. Has the author never read 
about the unspeakable cruelties of Omdur- 
man in the days when these ‘“‘ black Moham- 
medans,” for whom he pleads were in con- 
trol? But these excesses of enthusiasm have 
their value in forcing men to think. 


Dr. Moore’s Successor in 
Providence 


Many are wondering what manner of young 
man has been called to that strong and stra- 
tegic Congregational post, Central Church, 
Providence. 

A graduate of Amherst College and Hart- 
ford Seminary, Rev. Edward F. Sanderson 
came to Washington Street Church, Beverly, 
about four years ago. Here he has had a con- 
genial field, an appreciative people and a fine 
opportunity for Christian service. To these 
he has responded, and the church has pros- 
pered in its temporal and spiritual life under 
his inspiring leadership. His Sunday morn- 
ing pulpit work has been strong and attrac- 
tive: his Sunday evening talks to young 
people on the Bible have been helpful, indi- 
eating clearly that modern views have not 
stripped its words of their spiritual value and 
significance and have even opened up new as- 
pects of truth that are comforting and inspir- 
ing. He has been active in the Sunday 
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school and faithful in the prayer meeting. In 
the social line his main energies have been 
given to a Shakespeare club. He has done 
all-around work in this, his first pastorate. 
It has been a marked success, and his friends 
are not surprised that he has been sought and 
won for a larger field. 

Every one is prepossessed in his favor, on 
first meeting him, by his frankness and hearti- 
ness, for he has genuine personal magnetism. 
A voice of rich resonance and unusual strength 
and an easy yet impressive manner add to 
his effectiveness in the pulpit. He uses liter- 


REV. EDWARD F, SANDERSON 


ary embellishments without being ornate, and 
is at his best in making familiar truths at- 
tractive and impressive. 

In that intellectual struggle over inherited 
faith, which most young men pass through 
and which masters some, Mr. Sanderson has 
been victorious. He is not to be classed with 
conservatives, but his natural tendency will 
be toward an increasingly positive faith and 
constructive teaching. Eager for truth, loyal 
to his conception of it, and fearless in express- 
ing it, he will ever retain the confidence of 
those who differ from him. 

If freed from excess of detail, ecclesiastical 
and social, this young man of less than thirty 
will rise to the opportunity before him and 
will prove a strong and inspiring preacher. 

BiH. Bi 


English vs, American Congrega- 
tionalism 


The Year-Book of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, recently received, contains sta- 
tistics for 1902 of churches in England, Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland and the Channel Islands. Besides 
the general summary covering these countries, re- 
turns from Canada, Australia and the mission fields 
are given. 

The figures for England and Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland and the Channel Islands indicate a de- 
crease of forty-six places of worship, though an 
increase is shown of 2,675 sittings. The member- 
ship of 4,827 churches is 448,263, an increase of 
11,984 beyond 1901, or a gain of 2.7 per cent. 
Sunday school scholars number 701,146, a gain 
over 1901 of 16,399, or 2.3 per cent. 

Of 3,130 ministers, 228 are without charge, 80 
are engaged in professional work, 40 are secreta- 
ries and 376 are retired because of ill health or 
age—a total of 724, or 23.1 per cent. 

Comparing these figures with those of the churches 
in the United States for 1901, as given in the 1902 
Year-Book, we find that Congregationalism in Amer- 
ica made a net gain of 10,356 members, or 1.6 per 
cent. Sunday school scholars numbered 13,934, or 
2.06 per cent. less than the previous year. Of the 
ministers, 1,814, or 31.7 per cent. of the force, were 
without charge. Among these were 129 professors 
and teachers, 25 pastors emeriti, 95 secretaries and 
superintendents and 77 retired. 

The advance in England appears much greater 
than the showing we made in 1901, the previous 
year, though we did much better in that year than 
in any of the three previous. I believe that the re- 
ports of the churches for 1902 will show a marked 
advance along every line of church work, 

ASHER ANDERSON, 
4 Secretary of the National Council. 
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BEING HAPPY 
Serve the Lord with gladness. 


It is astonishing how large a part of 
Christ’s precepts is devoted solely to the 
inculcation of happiness. How much of 
his life, too, was spent simply in making 
people happy! There is no word more 
often on his lips than “ blessed” and it is 
recognized by him as a distinct end in 
life, the end for this life, to secure the 
happiness of others.—Henry Drummond. 


You have not fulfilled every duty, 
unless you have fulfilled that of being 
pleasant.—Charles Buxton. 


Open the door, let in the sun; 
He hath a smile for every one; 
He hath made of the rain-drops gold and gems, 
He may change our tears to diadems— 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the soul; Jet in 
Strong, pure thoughts which will banish sin: 
They will grow and bloom with a grace 
divine, 
And their fruit shall be sweeter than that of 
the vine— 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the heart; let in 
Sympathy sweet for stranger and kin; 
It will make the halls of the heart so fair 
That angels may enter unaware— 
Open the door! 
—British Weekly. 


It is not rare gifts that make men 
happy. It is the common and simple and 
universal gifts; it is health, and the 
glance of sunshine in the morning; it is 
fresh air; itis the friend, the lover; itis the 
kindliness that meets us on the journey ; 
it may be only a word, asmile,alook... 
it is these and not any rarity of blessing 
that are God’s gentle art of making 
happy.—G. H. Morrison. 


Wealthy in cheerfulness.—Joseph Par- 
ker. 


Christian joy is an experience of great 
depth and solemnity. It never overlooks 
the sadness and sternness of life; it is 
never shallow or unreflecting; it is re- 
strained, tender, sympathetic, confident. 
We know it when we see it in the face 
of any whom we love; it helps us.—R#. J. 
Campbell. 


In Thee do we trust, O Lord of 
Righteousness, remembering Thy lov- 
ing mercy even in the hour when we 
are bowed in spirit with the bitter 
consciousness of sin. Blessed be Thou 
whose mercies are from everlasting. 
Thou restorest our soul. Thou lead- 
est us in the paths of righteousness for 
Thy name’s sake. May our delight 
in Thee irradiate our faces and bring 
melody of loving kindness into the 
tones of our voice. Fill hours of soli- 
tude with peace and hours of social 
intercourse with cheer. And may rio 
lesser happiness turn us aside from 
this satistying communion with Thy 
Holy Spirit. For Thou art the spring 
of joy, the fountain of life; and in 
Thy light we shall see light ever- 
more, Amen. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


March 1,Sunday. The Parable of the Seed.— 

Mark 4: 26-29, 

The emphatic words are, “ He knoweth not 
how.” The mystery of growth is the center 
of thought. Weare not to understand—but— 
we are not to worry. We are to work and 
rest, concerned about our daily service, but 
not abeut the development of Christ’s life in 
our souls. ‘First the blade’’—there is an 
order of growth. We must often correct our 
present impressions by remembering that our 
Christian life is incomplete. But this is a 
world away from taking up the roots, as 
children do, to see whether we are alive. Our 
life may be incomplete, but it is never for- 
saken or forgotten. 


March 2. The Mustard Seed.—Mark 4: 30-34. 

Do not turn aside to make a study of the 
mustard family in order to learn which va- 
riety bears out this description. The point 
is that the smallest of all seed may grow to 
strength for helpfulness. The note is that 
of prophecy. The small beginnings of the 
kingdom, visible only to Jesus, were to prove 
at last a world-wide help and blessing. 


March 3. The Stormon the Lake.—Mark 4: 

35-41. 

What a sense of brotherhood we get from 
this picture! Jesus, too, must fill up the 
daily fund of nervous energy by sleep. No 
one need be ashamed of weariness. After his 
hours with the multitude the cushion ef the 
boat was couch enough, for the pillow of his 
soul was perfect trust. Some biographers 
would have omitted this sleep as undigni- 
fied, but our gospelers leave their plain tale to 
make its own impression. 


March 4. The Maniac Among the Tombs,— 

Mark 5: 1-13. 

According to the picture here the man’s 
own personality was in abeyance, replaced 
by that of the demons. When he is ad- 
dressed, they answer. Man has power to 
endure them, the lower creatures cannot. 
What the demons ask is postponement of 
return to their own place. 


March 5. Home Testimony.—Mark 5: 14-20. 

We sometimes wish we might have been 
with Christ—the real thing to be desired is 
that Christ should be with us. This restored 
maniac was of more use among his own 
peop!e than he could have been in the outer 
circle of the disciples. The training of a min- 
ister was not necessary. He had an experience 
to relate and a Saviour to acknowledge—qual- 
ifications enough for witness bearing. So he 
became an advance agent for Christianity in 
ten cities. 


March6. The Touch of Faith.—Mark 5: 21-34, 

Note Christ’s overflowing power and readi- 
ness of will which in this case quite outran 
his knowledge. There is never any reluc- 
tance on Christ’s part. This woman’s faith 
was ignorant and undiscriminating, but it 
sufficed. Here is hope for ignorant and even 
superstitious faith. She sought to obtain 
healing and hide herself from Jesus. He 
could never permit that. The Good Shep- 
herd knows his sheep, though they may some- 
times know little enough of him. 


March 7. The Ruler’s Daughter.—Mark 

5: 35-43. 

Much of this was professional and mer- 
cenary howling, as in the East today. Our 
Lord seems to have been the only unper- 
turbed one there. This was not lack of sym- 
pathy, but sense of power. Ip that scene, first 
of tumult, then of amazement, Jesus thinks of 
the practical needs of the restored girl. He 
enjoins silence as to the deed, he commands 
that something should be given her to eat. 
This served also to bring down the parents 
from amazement to the duties of the ordinary 
life. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 8-14. Lessons from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount: What Christ Teaches 
about Heart-righteousness. Matt. 5: 20-48; 
6: 16-18. 

He taught that it was the only kind that 
counts. The religious thought of his day 
confused righteousness with punctilious con- 
formity to minute and oppressive rules. He 
waived that aside as of secondary importance. 
Some laws of the state and the chureh it was 
proper to observe, but only so far as they con- 
formed to the eternal laws of Ged. It was 
reserved for him to put the moral struggle on 
a totally different basis. Down deep in a 
man’s nature, below all fluctuating opinions 
and moods, he saw a great nerve center of 
life. To purify that fountain of action was his 
first endeavor. To wheel a man’s inmost 
motives and purposes in line with the divine 
movement in the world, that was Jesus’s idea 
of righteousness of life. It would not fruit 
immediately into perfect behavior, but it 
would create such an attitude of heart and 
will that the man would always be struggling 
toward the ideal, no matter how many times 
he failed. 

He taught that heart-righteousness de- 
manded much more of a person than that 
person or the world at large commonly be- 
lieved. Really to be right with God, to be 
absolutely straight and clean—what a girding 
up of the loins it calls for! Take such a virtue 
as Jesus specifies, namely, purity. His illus- 
tration shows how far in that virtue ought 
to go, that it has to do not alone with the lega} 
enactments which society devises for its own 
protection, but with the thoughts and imag- 
inings, perhaps even with the dreams and 
what we call the sub-conscicus region of a 
man’s life. Take our attitude toward our fel- 
lows. Most of us are fairly well content if we 
are on living terms with them, if weare decent 
and above board in all our outward dealings 
with them. That does not begin to beenough, 
says Jesus Christ. You must not be secretly 
envying another man, or covertly deriding 
him, or in your heart of hearts scorning and 
hating him. You must try a new method with 
that old enemy of yours, with that shiftless, 
drunken fellow, staggering down the street. 
You must begin to love and serve him. 


How may we get this heart righteousness ? 
Some of us will have to get new hearts first 
of all, tender hearts in place of the hard, 
shriveled organs that we call our hearts, 
Then we must look to Jesus Christ, the em- 
bodiment of all righteousness, and then, in 
time, as we hold him before our eyes, he will 
create that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness to which the fourth Beatitude promises 
so great a recompense of reward. What a 
splendid thing it would be if we all were 
passionately desirous of being absolutely right 
with God and with our fellowmen, anxious 
above everything else to do the right thing 
at the right moment and in the right way! 
Suppose the citizen was as eager to make his 
community pure as he was to eat his dinner; 
suppose the employer cared more about doing 
the right thing by his workmen than he did 
for large profits; suppose you and I made 
it our chief concern to lead straightforward, 
transparent, righteous lives—why, we should 
have the kingdom of heaven in the midst of 
us before we knew it! 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 1-7. The Life Everlasting. 
What is it? John 17: 3; 1 John 5: 20. Who has 
it? John 3: 16. Whence is it? John 10; 27, 28; 
Rom. 6; 22, 23. How can we realize it? 2 Cor. 
4: 14-18, 
{For prayer meeting editorial see page 300.) 
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Benefits of the Forward Movement 


This movement is producing results whose 
influence must reach far into the future. 
What the immediate returns in conversions 
and accessions may be it is not easy to esti- 
mate accurately, but it is probable that the 
number will be quite considerable. While 
conversion issuing in confession is the end 
almed at, yet the movement already has 
yielded results which, if incidental, are worthy 
of more than passing notice. — 

First, a revival of interest in conversion. 
Not that the possibility, necessity and even 
the urgency of conversion has been denied, 
but the doctrine of the new birth, unless signs 
are misleading, has at least suffered a partial 
eclipse for some time. This movement has 
helped to bring out this Scripture doctrine 
full orbed. It emphasizes afresh, not this or 
that emotional experience, but that radical 
change of purpose and character involved in 
the definite acceptance of the responsibilities 
of the Christian life, in the voluntary com- 
mitment to Christian service. 

Again, it has brought to the attention of the 
laity ina practical way the necessity of work 
which shall result in Christian decision and 
confession. This has been attempted by the 
occasional sermon, and by statistics presented 
at the State Convention. County conferences 
have had the same end in view. Sensational 
articles in the city press have awakened tem- 
porary interest. But none of these compare 
in effectiveness with the conferences held in 
many, if not in all the counties, in the state, 
which have been attended by a large number 
of men, as many as thirty, in one case at least, 
who have spent a day in discussing plans to 
accomplish this: very result—conversion. 

A new sense of responsibility for work of 
this sort has been aroused inthe clergy. The 
work is primarily theirs. New consciousness 
-of power to do the work has been developed. 
Heretofore it has been too common to rest 
eontent with being sowers of seed only, rel- 
egating the function of reaper to the profes- 
sional evangelist. There is no disposition 
now to despise his work and doubtless he 
will continue to be pressed into service, but 
reports from different parts of the state show 
that pastors are conducting special meetings 
with gratifying success, aided only by neigh- 
‘boring brethren. 

The movement has created a situation 
which has compelled more than one minister 
to define to his own mind with greater clear- 
ness and definiteness the best answers to such 
questions as: What is it to be a Christian? 
Why should I be a Christian? How may I 
become a Christian? And this is as it should 
‘be. The preacher is a specialist and should 


be an expert in all that pertains to the reli-' 


gious life; and it is a reasonable demand that 
he shall beable to give clear and authoritative 
answers to these and kindred questions. And 
these answers should be adjusted to the intel- 
lectual temper and conditions of today. Such 
will meet a welcome from the open-minded. 
Perhaps not least of these incidental ben- 
efits of the movement is the acquaintance and 
good fellowship it has brought about between 
Christian brethren who otherwise would have 
remained strangers. The city pastor and the 
representatives of the church from a remote 
hill town have met on common ground to con- 
fer on matters of common interest, and each 
is comforted and strengthened by their mu- 
‘tual faith. a 


A Working Men’s University 


The Vermont Marble Company of Proctor has 
done a generous aud worthy deed in providing a 
large and completely furnished building for the 
use ofits employees. It isto be administered under 


Essex Junction; C. H. Smith, Pittsford 


the organization of a Y. M.C. A. with educational 
features, physical culture classes, and similar de- 
partments. The religious element will be made 
less prominent than in most Y. M. C. A. work, that 
being fully provided for in the churches of the vil- 
lage. The building fitted up cost $30,000 and 
architecturally is an ornament to the village. The 
reading-room is provided with material in all lan- 
guages represented in the village, and the gym- 
nasium, 50 by 30 feet, is amply supplied with the 
best apparatus. 

It is the policy of the company to employ many 
college educated young men. A university club has 
been formed of over thirty members, including the 
president and vice-president of the corporation and 
the senior Vermont senator. Twelve different col- 
leges and universities are represented in its mem- 
bership. Not many villages of 2,500 inhabitants 
could furnish material for such an organization. 

Ine a 


An “Arm of the Churches” 


The phrase, as applied to the Y. M. C.A., finds 
increasing acceptance at Bennington. This signi- 
fies an advance of the spirit of co-operation. ‘Time 
was when the churches begrudged the absence 
from stated | meetings of so many of their able 
young men who thought they saw in the association 
rooms an important field of activity. But, of late, 
these rooms are a center of interest to all earnest 
people. The attendance at the four o’clock Sunday 
meeting has steadily increased until the sight of so 
many thoughtful young people is inspiring. Home 
talent so far has been relied upon, ministers lending 
a hand and most of the speakers and singers being 
drawn from the young men. Now, however, outside 
helpers are to be called in. 

What the new interest means for the workers can 
be seen by contrast with the despair which at inter- 
vals has fallen upon them. The Bennington asso- 
ciation has no building. Thrice in its history of 
thirteen years it has almost reached the point of 
extinction for lack of funds. Only last June the 
directors decided to relinquish the rented rooms 
and reluctantly yielded to a suggestion that a union 
meeting be held in Second Church, as one further 
test of pubic feeling. The result of the evening’s 
deliberation was an assuring increase of funds and 
of courage. And now the special religious effort of 
the winter seems to center at the rooms. In close 
connection with this awakening is that of the 
Endeavor societies. Growth appears on all sides 
and their union meeting held two weeks ago was 
largely attended and promising. 8. 


Young People’s Work at Rutland 


In connection with the coming of Rev. G. A. 
Swertfager as assistant pastor at Rutland, the 
young people’s work has been interestingiy revived. 
The Endeavor Society, having ceased to be an 
effective agency, was disbanded by general consent 
several months ago. Inits place a Young People’s 
Alliance has been formed. of all willing to share in 
church activities, It consists of several groups of 
not more than fifteen persons, the special work of 
each being indicated by its name, as the Flower 
group, the Prayer meeting group, the Emergency 
group, etc. Each group has a leader and secretary, 
the several leaders forming the executive commit- 
tee. Each group has a monthly business meeting, 
but there is no meeting of the alliance as a whole. 
Instead, the young people are expected to attend 
and assist in the regular church prayer meeting, the 
leadership of which is given them one evening in 
each month. 

With the help of the Emergency committee funds 
have been raised to resume the printing of the 
weekly chureh bulletin, and other work will be 
taken up*as opportunity offers. cc, 8, 


Up and Down Bennington County 


The Forward Movement has not been lost sight 
of. The special services of prayer recommended 
by the state committee were held in several 
churches. The interdenominational conference, 
under the leadership of Rev. 8. P. Cook of Pitts- 
field, Mass., occurred in January. Each pastor has 
turned evangelist according to his ability. Two 
churches have asked for help which will be supplied 


from the county. At Dorset an increased number 
of young folk have responded to a call for a new 
and simple organization without the pledge. In 
East Dorset Rey. Messrs. Carhart and Brown, the 
latter a Baptist from Manchester, have been supply- 
ing Sunday afternoons, Peru is saddened by the 
death of the pastor’s wife, Mrs. Oliver Brown, who 
as worker and friend had won all hearts. 

At Bennington the outworks thrive in the hands 
of well-chosen leaders. There is mourning at 
Clover Hall over the anticipated loss of Miss Har- 
wood, whose absence will be equally felt by the 
Young Woman’s Club of Bennington. This club 
she organized ten years ago and as continuous 
president has made it a social uplift to the town. 
At the Falls Miss Walbridge has taken her indus- 
trial class into a room of an‘unused factory building, 
where basket making, chair caning and whittling 
go merrily on. At Manchester, if Rey. John Bar- 
stow finds he can endure the winter climate, his 
continuance as pastor will comfort not only the 
church, but his new brethren throughout the region. 
At North Pownal a vigorous and promising effort 
has been made at debt-raising. 8. 


Benson Loses its Pastor 


The resignation of Rev. C. E. Hitchcock, after 
ten years of service at Benson, to return to Ohio, 
means a real loss to the Congregational forces of 
Vermont. He has done faithful aad persevering 
work in a declining country parish. He leaves a 
united people with a “plant” in excellent condition 
and money in the treasury. Mr. Hitchcock has 
more than ordinary literary gifts, studious tastes, 
and a thoroughly Christian spirit which has en- 
deared him to a large circle of friends in his own 
parish and in the region around as well. H. 


Gleanings from the Field 


Newport, one of our most vigorous churches, has 
just observed its seventy-third anniversary. This 
church, in addition to its regular services, is mak- 
ing a valuable contribution to the higher life of the 
community through an organization called the 
Congregational Brotherhood. Questions of practi- 
cal interest are discussed, among the more recent 
being Church Choirs—Their Place and Use, and 
What Can Be Learned ina Court Room. The pro- 
grams include readings and music. 

The Forward Movement in Franklin County, 
under the direction of Miss Auman, to which ref- 
erence was made last month, has been going on 
with unabated vigor. Meetings have also been 
held or are in progress at Hardwick, East Hard- ~ 
wick, Island Pond and Dummerston. After the 
March meetings, when the temperance issue will 
be settled, for a year at least, for the towns as well 
as the state, a large part of the energy which went 
into temperance work will be transferred to this 
movement, and considerable enlargement may be 
confidently ex pected. 

Rev. Edward Hungerford has prepared a series 
of orders of morning worship. They are published 
in five neat booklets. The first is quite simple and 
contains little more than what is used in the ordi- 
nary Congregational church. A little is added to 
éach until the fifth is reached, in which the order of 
service is as elaborate as any likely to be used in 
churches of the Congregational order. The author 
has made a thorough study of the subject, and 
these orders have been prepared to meet a growing 
demand for an enrichment of the devotional serv- 
ice and also to promote uniformity in worship. 
The method is admirably adapted to serve an ed- 
ucative purpose, in that the use of one order pre- 
pares the congregation for the adoption of the next 
fuller. And furthermore, the method puts them 
within easy reach of all the churches, for the cost 
of any one service is merely nominal. 

CHIP? ENHOOK. 


Rey. R. J. Campbell whose success at City 
Temple is delighting London Noneonformity_ 
says that the best method of preaching is fora 
man to know his own mind clearly on the 
theme in hand and then treat his audience as 
if it consisted of but one person. 
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The Jubilee of Central Church, 


Jamaica Plain 


Few Massachusetts churches have had a more 
fruitful half century than this, and it was proper 
that the end of this period should be fitly celebrated. 
Its first pastor was Dr. A. H. Quint, who parted 
from it only for long service as chaplain in the 
Civil War. Every one of his successors is widely 
known for usefulness in the ministry in various 
ways, and all are living. They are Rev. F. B. 
Perkins of California, Dr. J. B. Clark, secretary 
of the Home Missionary Society, Dr. G. M. Boyn- 
ton, secretary of the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, Dr. J. E. Tuttle of Lincoln, Neb., and Dr. 
C. L. Morgan, who will soon complete nine years 
of service. The laying of the foundations of the 
church was much assisted by Dr. S. J. Humphreys, 
long-time Western secretary of the American Board, 
who sent greetings. 

Sunday morning, Feb. 15, Mr. S. B. Capen, presi- 
dent of the American Board, gave a valuable his- 
torical address. He has been an officer of the 
church for many years, and one of its most efficient 
leaders. His Bible class has during its history had 
427 young menin its membership. Sunday school 
and Christian Endeavor rallies, with a union service 
and sermon by the pastor in the evening, brought 
together a considerable part of the people of the 
district, with the neighboring ministers. 

On Monday evening Dr. F. A. Noble spoke elo- 
quently on The Church and the Nation. Tuesday 
was a great day, bringing together most of the Con- 
gregational pastors of that part of Greater Boston. 
One notable feature was brief addresses by chil- 
dren of the church who are now Congregational 
ministers. They are Rey. Messrs. J. H. Quint, 
J. B. King, E. 8. Tead, C. S. Mills, Harlan Page, 
R. B. Grover, F.C. Butler, Lawrence Perry, A. H. 
Pingree, E. W. Capen, M. D. Dunning. All except 
Messrs. Mills and Dunning were present. If a list 
had been published of teachers and of professional 
and lay men sent out by the church who have done 
honorable Christian service, and if greetings from 
them had been read or delivered, the exercises 
would have been much prolonged. 

The collation and reception on Tuesday evening 
brought into the vestries, in spite of the storm, a 
great company of past and present membe‘s in a 
fellowship which always has been happily main- 
tained in this church. Greetings were read from 
former pastors, nor was mention omitted of the 
notable service ‘of the organist, Mr. C. T. Bauer, 
and the sexton, Mr. 8. 8. Marison, who have served 
in these offices respectively thirty and twenty-five 
years. The addresses of the evening were by Dr. 
G. M. Boynton, a former pastor, on the Inspiration 
of the Future; by Rev. A. E. Dunning, a former 
member, on The Church and Education; and by 
Rey. E. M. Noyes on The Church and the Commu- 
nity. 


I believe it was Daniel Webster who said 
that the truly educated man was not the 
one who had all knowledge in his head, but 
the one who knew where to look for informa- 
tion upon any subject upon which at any 
time he might want information. Each in- 
dividual who wishes to succeed must get 
that kind of discipline. He must get such 
training that he will know where to go to 
get facts, rather than try to train himself 
to hold all facts in his head.—Booker T. 
Washington. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 2, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, The Federation of Congre 
tional and Unitarfan Ghurches in New England. Pa. 
per by Rev. OC. H. Oliphant; addresses from the floor. 


Boston Y.W.©.A. Annual meeting, Berkeley Street 
Building, March 2, 2.45 p.M. 


SUFFOLK BRANOH OF WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
twenty-fourth annual meeting, North Avenue Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., March 3, 10.30 A. M. and 2 FP. M. 


———— —————— 


Neglect of a Cough or Sore 

Throat may result in as 

incurable Throat Trouble or 

por, Consumption. For relief use 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 
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SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Florida, Westville, March 24 


New Jersey, Asbury Park, April 21-22 
New Hampsbire, Newport, ay 5-7 
Kansas, Salina, May 7-11 
Indiana, Indianapolis, May 12 
Illinois Evanston, May 18 
Massachusetts, Great Barrington, May 19-21 
Pennsylvania, Scranton, May 19-21 
owa, Creston, May 19-22 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 16 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


SALLMON—TRUBEE—In genet Ct., je / Rev. Dr. 
Timothy Dwight, Rev. W. H. Sallmon, president-elect 
of Carleton College, and Alice B. Trubee of Bridgeport. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HAMES—In Winthrop, Feb. 24, Ora Angie, wife of E. H. 
Hames. Mr. and Mrs. Hames had been married for 
thirty-eight years.and Mr. Hames was for forty years 
connected with The Congregationalist. 


MRS. LAFAYETTE S. FOSTER 
AN APPRECIATION 


The death of this estimable woman took place in 
Norwich, Ct., on Jan. 19. Mrs. Foster was a con- 
spicuous and notable personality. She was the grand- 
daughter of Rey, Joseph Lyman, one of the early presi- 
dents of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. She, by birth and training, inherited 
the best traditions of New England life. She was the 
wife of Hon. LaFayette S. Foster, an eminent lawyer 
and lecturer before the law school of Yale University, 
who was twice elected United States Senator from 
Connecticut. At the death of Mr. Lincoln he was chosen 
to be the presiding officer of the Senate, and actipg 
Vice-President of the United States. Mrs. Foster was 
thus, through her husband and by virtue of her own 
brilliant qualities of mind and heart, associated with 
the highest social life of the capital. To this life in 
Washington and elsewhere Mrs. Foster brought culture, 
refinement and brilliant conversational powers which 
made her a commanding and fascinating figure in the 
high circles in which she moved. Her acquaintance 
and intimate association with people eminent in the 
worlds of politics and letters were very extensive. 
After her eminent husband’s death she resided during 
the summer months in Norwich, while she spent her 
winters in more Southern latitudes. She was a most 
devoted member of Park Congregational Church, whose 
interests she served in many practical and helpful ways. 
Her interest in charitable and philanthropic work was 
intense and sustained; her gifts and charities flowed 
with uninterrupted stream to the end. The chureh at 
Franklin, Ct, where Senator Foster worshiped as a 
young man, shared in her lavish benevolence, and in the 
church, whose improvements she supervised, will be 
placed a tablet in her memory. Her sympathies and 
gifts were world wide, and seldom a worthy beneficence 
appealed to her in vain. The fr: ce of her broken 
alabaster box went out into all the earth. Few have 
better won their right to the verdict affixed to the offer- 
ing of another: ‘‘She hath done what she could.” 

8. H. H. 


MRS. OLIVER BROWN 

Sarah E. Grant, wife of Rev. Oliver Brown, was born 
at North Stonington, Ct. After her marriage at the age 
of eighteen, her home was longest at South sys 
R. I, Quincy, Mass., Everett, Mass., Springfield, Mo.— 
where her husband was for ten years one of the faculty 
of Drury College—North Yarmouth, Me., Andover, Ct., 
and Peru, Vt., where, Jan. 2, after a brief illness, she 
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“Gifted and gous Fg 
rarely happ. lite.” C2 always loved Mrs. Brown. Every 
one did.’ The funeral service was at the house, con- 
ducted by Rev. Charles H. Peck, of North : 
Vt. He read at the house Mrs. Whitney’s The Home 
Maker, the appropriateness of which all felt; at the 
tomb, Crossing the Bar. 


An Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula—as 
ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, disfigures 
the skin, inflames the mucous membrane, 
wastes the muscles, weakens the bones, 
reduces the power of resistance to dis- 
ease and the capacity for recovery, and 
develops into consumption. 

“A bunch epyreire on the left side of m 
neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, an 
became arunning sore. I went intoa general 
decline. I was persuaded to try Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and when I had taken six bottles my 
neck was healed, and I have never had an 


trouble of the kind since.’—Mrs. K. T. 
Snypxrr, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and per- 
manently, as they have rid thousands, 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. B. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Boothby Surgical Hospital 


Training School for Nurses 


yy aking to enlarge our yen School at once we 
will consider applicants who wish to enter for our two 
and one-half year course. 

Application blanks will be sent on request. Address 
Superintendent of Nurses 


1 & 3 Worcester Square, Boston 


HIGH GLASS 


Just a plain Chiffoniere, of the type that half a 
hundred women are seeking in the furniture stores of 


Boston today. 

And yet it isn’t to be found anywh 
these warerooms, 
pared by us to meet the needs of those 


average chiffonitre mirror too small to be fully satis- 


fying. 


The glass in this pattern is a 2 foot plate, and it 
is mounted in the most striking and effective manner. 
The beauty of the piece is almost doubled by this 
variation of the top, introducing the large mirror and 


the carved brackets. 


We make this special pattern chiffonitre in either 


maple or mahogany. It is not expensive. 


* 


For this is a “‘special’’ design pre- 


ere except at 


who find the 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


ede L 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHINCECTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


658 


ATMANU= JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 
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Surprises of the Christian Life 


There are breaks and sorrows and dis- 
appointments and failures in life of 
which we see the reason, and because 
we see the reason their sting is drawn. 
‘There are others that perplex us still, 
that hurt and rankle, that with all our 
faith we have just been able to endure 
and no more. It is well if we have kept 
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silence. ‘‘Now is my soul troubled and 
what shall I say?”” The Redeemer did 
not know what to say and therein he 
was our example. ‘Father, glorify thy 
name.” The answer came, “I have both 
glorified it, and will glorify it again.” 
This year will ete | with it, perhaps, this 
glad surprise of understanding. We shall 
think of our grief no more with forlorn 
resignation, but with joyous content. 
We shall know as they know on the other 
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side why they were worn with sorrow, aud 
bitterly betrayed by love.—The British 
Weekly. 


Why Modify Milk 
for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the nov- 
ice when you can have always with you a supply 
of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, a perfect 
cow’s milk from herds of native breeds, the perfec- 
tion of infant food? Use it for tea and coffee. 


ment. 


and into his writing. 


Former Postmaster-General. 


William Allen White 


Will write a series of articles on the political situa- 
tion at Washington as he sees it from week to week. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


There are perhaps three or four men in the length and 
breadth of the country who can write on political topics 
‘as sanely, shrewdly and clearly as Mr. White; but not 
one of them possesses in like degree his fine native 
humor or his ability to wring the last drop of human interest out of his subject 
Mr. White has also the rare gift for stripping a complex 
theme of its non-essentials and showing it forth in its simplest terms. 


How the Cabinet Does Business 


By Charles Emory Smith 


A very general ignorance of the 
- inner workings of the Cabinet room prevails, and yet the Cabinet 
is the least formal, the most active, of the arms of the Govern- 
Mr. Smith will illustrate with anecdcetes of actual occur- 
rence how the assembly handles grave questions. , 


Exclusively in 


A Congressman’s Wife 


A regular letter from one of the brightest women in Washington, giving us all the 
social gossip of the Capital, telling us the good things said at the social functions; 
bright, sparkling, full of life—ske social life of Washington. 


ms The Saturday Evening Post will 
be sent to any address every week 
from now to July Ist, 1903, on trial, 
on receipt of only 50 cents. 


It is the handsomest weekly magazine you ever saw 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALE4Gneeneerecaacenenererenvnanel 


Record of 


Calls 


ALLEYN, WM. A., Merrill, Mich., to Custer. 
cepts, and has begun work. 

ANDERSON, M. L., Washington, Me., to Hanover, 
Mass. Accepts. 

BARNES, HOWARD C, Puritan Ch., Chicago, Ill., 
to Edinburg and Charlestown, 0. Accepts. 

Buair, ALLAN J., Tipton, Mieh., to remain the 
sixth year with $100 increase in salary. Deelines, 
resignation to take effect April 1. 

BREHM, Wo. E., Osborne, Kan., accepts call to 
Downs. 

BROWN, CLARENCE T., First Ch., Salt Lake, Utah, 
to Sacramento, Cal; also to First Ch., San Diego. 
Accepts the latter. 

ERICKSON, ANDREW, Cragin Ch., Chicago, Ill., to 
Gross Park Ch., same city. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

KIMBALL, JOHN H., Sebastopol, Cal., to San Mateo. 
Accepts. 

LEICHLITER, ALBERT M., Ruthven, Io., to return 
to Gowrie, after sixteen months’ absence. Ac- 
cepts. 

McKINneEy, SAmM’xL T., Union Ch., St. Louis, Mo, 
to Cripple Creek, Col. Has begun work. 

MERRILL, GEO. P., recently of Federated Ch., 
Sunnyside, Wn., to Three Oaks, Mich. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

MILLARD, WATSON B.,, Geneva, IIll., to Hancock, 
Mich. Accepts. ° 

SCHEIBE, OTTo J., West Superior, Wis., to Osseo. 
Accepts. 

SINCLAIR, C. E., to Mill Valley, Cal. Accepts. 

SLYFIELD, FRED’K A., Quasqueton, lo., to Gay’s 
Mills and Mt. Sterling, Wis. Accepts. 

Sm1rH, J. FRANKLIN, Leigh, Neb., declines call 
to Keystone, 8. D. 

TREFZ, Epw. F., Kountze Memorial Ch, Omaha, 
Neb., to First Ch., Binghamton, N. Y. Accepts. 

WILMoTT, BENJ. A., Townsend, Mass.,to Lebanon, 
N.H. 


Ac- 


Ordinations and Installations 


CROWE, FRANCIS W., Oberlin Sem., o. North Ridge- 
ville, O., Feb. 11. Sermon, Rey. A. E. Thomson ; 
charge to the pastor, Rey. N. K. Crowe, father of 
the candidate; other parts, Rey. Messrs. John 
Stapleton, J. P. Riedinger, H.S. Wanamaker and 
Dr. J. W. Bradshaw. 

Foisom, ARTHUR J., o. Alma, Neb., Feb. 10. 
Sermon, Rev. A. E. Ricker, a former pastor; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. G. T. Noyce, J. H. Beitel, 
D.D., J. D. Stewart, T. O. Douglass, Jr., Wm. 
Hardcastle and Harmon Bross, D. D. 

JonEs, R. F., o.:Correctionville, Io. Sermon, Rey. 
S. F. Millikan; other parts, Rev. J. B. Chase. 

KNIGHT, Wo. A., i. Brighton Ch., Boston, Mass., 
Feb.18. Sermon, Pres. C. F. Thwing, D. D.; other 
parts, Rey. Drs. J. L. Witbrow, W. H. Davis, 8S. L. 
Loomis, F. E. Emrich and Hon. G. A. Fuller, the 
senior deacon. 


Resignations 


BARNES, HOWARD C., Puritan Ch., Chicago. 

Bootru, Mitton H., Madison Co. First, Fellow- 
ship, Grand River and Beulah, Io., resigns the 
last two. 

BREHM, Wo. E., Osborne, Kan. 

Brown, CLARENCE T., First Ch., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

GuLicKk, NELSON J., Germantown Ch, Philadel- 
phia, in the interest of health. 


RICKETY CHILDREN. 

Loose joints, bow legs, big 
head, and soft bones—mean 
rickets, It is atypical disease 
for the best workings of Scott’s 
Emulsion. 

For the weak bones 
Emulsion 
powerful tonics the hypophos- 
phites. For the loss of flesh 
Scott's Emulsion provides the 
nourishing cod-liver oil. 

Scott's Emulsion corrects 
the effects of imperfect nour- 
ishment and brings rapid im- 
provement im every way to 
rickety children. 


Scott’s 


supplies those 


Send for Free Sample. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 409 Pearl St., N.Y, 
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the Week 


KIMBALL, JOHN? H.,{Sebastopol, Cal. 

MCKINNEY, SAm’L T., Union Ch., St, Louis, Mo. 

MILLARD, WATSON B., Geneva, Ill. 

SANDS, JOHN D., Belmond, Io., closing a 34 years’ 
pastorate at the age of 88. He becomes pastor 
emeritus and still supplies the pulpit. 

SKINNER, DAVID E., Doon, Io., on account of ill 
health. 

THOM, ALEX. A., Union Lake and Carlos, Minn., 
to take effect April 1. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


ARION, Io., rec. 4 Feb. 50 members. Rey. A. W. 
MecNeel, pastor. 

East ST. Louis, ILL., Plymouth, org. and rec. 
16 Feb. 30 members. 

WASHTUANA, WN., rec. 29 Jan. 20 members. 


Stated Supplies 


POWELSON, PROF. A. P., Tacoma, Wn., at Span- 
away. 

SWITZER, ANNIE E., La Fayette, Col., at Hold- 
rege, Neb., one month. 

WERHARN, N. W., student in Iowa Coll., at Chapin, 


lo. 
Increase of Salary 


BAILEY, GURDON F., Westbrook, Ct., at the begin- 
ning of the eighth year of his pastorate, $100. 
BROWN, CHAS. R., First Ch., Oakland, Cal., $1,000. 
CooL, Jas. W., Bedford Park Ch., New York city, 
$500. 
Personals 


CURTIS, WALTER W., W. Stockbridge, Mass., with 
his wife, expects to sail March 12 for a three 
months’ tour in Italy, France, Holland and Eng- 
land. 

IRVINE, ALEX. F., who recently resigned pastorate 
of Fair Haven Ch., New Haven, Ct., has been 
sworn in as an honorary member of the New 
Haven Carriage Makers’ Union. 

WHITE, FRANK N.—As a significant echo of the 
recent memorable address of Rev. Sam’! Eliot 
before the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, the pastor 
of First Cong. Ch., Sioux City, Io., has received 
and accepted an invitation to deliver an extended 
address at the coming Unitarian State Associa- 
tion meeting in Sioux City, March 10-12, 


Material Gain 


CORNWALL, CT., Second.—Parsonage purchased at 
a cost of $2,500, raised by voluntary subscriptions 
within the community, and this after having spent 
$850 for improvements in the church building at 
North Cornwall. 


Casualties 


BoyLsTon, MAss.—Spire blown over, the heavy 
timbers crashing through roof, causing serious 
damage. 


American Board Personal 


HINMAN, GEO. W., one of the American Board’s 
staff in China, has been chosen by the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor to act as its general 
secretary in that count:y. The Prudential Com- 
mittee of the Board, in view of the wide interests 
to be served, have released Mr. Hinman for a 
time. Central Ch., Fall River, Mass., which fur- 
nished the money for the support of Mr. Hinman, 
was also consulted about the arrapgement, 


Unusual Features and Methods 


BELFAST, Mk.—A series of monthly Sunday even- 
ing lectures.. The pastor, Rey. G.S. Mills, says, 
** These will relate to the larger matters of current 
interest, and will be treated from the point of view 
of the better social order.” The subject of the 
first was, The Control of Publie Opinion. 

Fonp pu Lac, WIs., is reorganizing its Sunday 
school work, bringing into connection with the 
Blakeslee Lesson Series the definite teaching of 
ethics. A business men’s class is being opened, 
to be taught by a leading attorney. Rev. J. H. 
Chandler, having enriched bis evening services 
with a skilled choir and both adult and juvenile 
choruses, is also presenting a series of Half 
Hours with Great Souls, including Phillips Brooks, 
the Seer ; Henry Ward Beecher, the Emancipator; 
Francis E. Clark, the Organizer; Henry Drum- 
mond, the Teacher. 

SAVANNAH, GA., /irst.—A speeial service, to which 
the young men employees at the De Soto and the 
Union Railway Siation were invited. 

SPRINGFIELD, [uuL., Pl ymouth.—A new paper, the 
Plymouth Congregationalist, edited by the pas- 
tor, Rev. 0. C. Clark. The initial number, labeled 
Wage-Earners’ Edition, ts in the interest of labor. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., First.—Four fine responsive ves- 
per programs, prepared by the pastor, to be used 
in succession, the musical and other parts being 
filed in as occasion requires. The one empha- 
sizing Human Need and the Divine Comfort Is of 
peculiar beauty. 

SvuTTon, MAss.—Separate classes for boys and 
gris meet with the pastor alternate weeks to 
study Rev. G. W. Fiske’s Simple Truths of Our 
Christan Faith, A Young Men’s League has 
been organized, having largely in view the social 
need s of the community, 
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NO PERSON SHOULD DIE 


of any kidney disease or be distressed by 
stomach troubles or tortured and poisoned by 
constipation. Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine will be sent free and ee to any 
reader of The Congregationalist who needs 
it and writes for it. One dose a day of 
remedy does the work and cures perfectl 
to stay cured. If you care to be cured 0: 
indigestion, dyspepsia, flatulence, catarrh of 
stomach and bowels, constipation, or torpid 
and congested liver; if you wish to be sure 
that your kidneys are free from disease and 
are doing their necessary work thoroughly; 
if you expect to be freed from catarrh, rheu- 
matism and backache; if you desire full su 
ply of pure rich blood, a healthy tissue and a 
perfect skin, write at once for a free bottle of 
this remedy, and prove for ite sip without 
expense to you that these ailments are cured 
quickly, thoroughly and permanently with 
only one dose a day of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine. 

The original aud genuine Palmetto Berry 
Wine is made only by the Vernal Remedy Co. 
122 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
pastor says of it: “It is by far the most perfect 
thing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 


book, ‘* The .’ Itis free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


Let us send zon our special illustrated 
up 


Decision of United 
States Co 
on every piece, 


BURNED IN THE 
ENAME 


ARESAFE 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., : 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
nal ntion given to every detail. Ch 
ea ter an rooms connected, with tstabiish 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


Special Bargain No. 7 


Xe These special bargains are seldom advertised but once. 


World Wide Evangelization 
Special Business of the Church 


The addresses delivered at the Toronto 
Convention of Student Volunteers in 1902. 


A handsome volume of nearly 700 pages 
for which $2.50 would ordinarily be a 
reasonable price. We have a limited 
number, which we offer at $1.50 each net ; 
$1.75 postpaid. 

This book is a veritable cyclopwdia of 
missionary information and a source of 
inspiration as well. 


sosron THe Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


Py 
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Dr. Washington} Gladden at 


Harvard 


Rey. Dr. Washington Gladden has been 
preaching to Harvard students the past 
three weeks, and conferring with them 
on problems of life—to their and his bet- 
terment, they getting his ripe wisdom, 
and he knowledge of the mind and heart 
of the youth of today. In addition Dr. 
Gladden has given the William Belden 
Noble course of lectures, choosing for 
his themes the eareers of Dante, Fichte, 
Wagner and Ruskin. Later this series 
will be published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Last week Dr. Gladden gave the 
lecture on Horace Bushnell in the course 
on Pioneers of Religious Liberty in the 
United States now being given in the 
First Unitarian Church. 


Brighton’s New Pastor 
Rey. W. A. Knight was installed as 
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If you want safe securities that can be readily and quickly realized on 


Buy 
First 
Mortgage 
- Gold 


Notes 


First-Mortgage Bond and Trust Company 


SECURED BY TRUST DEEDS 


on selected Chicago real estate which has been passed upon by five expericaced 
realty valuators. Investors in this class of securitics AVOID DOUBLE 
TAXATION because the notes pass by delivery in the same manner as bonds 
or checks. This company was created for the express purpose of handling 
safe securities of this nature and sells only that which it has had faith enough 
in to buy for itself. The Finance Committee meets daily and all vexatious 
delay is avoided. The book for investors only, ‘‘First-Mortgage Bond 
and Trust Company Investment Methods,” is well worth owning, as it tells 
how safc investments, large and small, are made and how they can be readily 
and quickly realized on. Sent free to applicants. 

Reliable parties, only those commanding the confidence of investors, may 
secure agencies upon furnishing satisfactory references. 


Organized Under the State Banking Law of Illinois. 
$75 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, 


Officers and Directors: (President). Frederick W. McKinney, (Vice-President) Harry L. Irwin 
(Secretary) Chester C. Broomell, (Treasurer) Isaac N. Perry, John OC. Fetzer, Chas. D. Dunlop, Richard 
W. Sears, Jos. K. Otis, Jr., George Thomas. 


pastor of the First Church, Brighton, 
Feb. 18, after the council had heard his 


statement of religious experience and 
his exposition of his working theology. 
The sermon was preached by Pres. 
Charles F. Thwing of Western Reserve 
University, an old friend of the pastor’s 
and president of the institution where 
he decided to enter the Christian minis- 
try. Abundant evidence was given at 
this gathering of the fine spirit of unity 
which pervades the congregation and of 

_ the good fellowship and spiritual hopes 
which it may be counted upon to con- 
serve. Mr. Knight has around him a 
large body of live folk and more than the 
usual proportion of youth awaiting his 
guidance and brotherly love. 


President Thwing in Boston 


Pres. C. F. Thwing, D. D., of the West- 
ern Reserve University, has been making 
Boston his headquarters fora week. He 
lectured on two successive Saturdays in 
the Twentieth Century Course, met a 
group of his college graduates at dinner 
and aided them in the organization of a 
local alumni association, preached the 
installation sermon of Mr. Knight at 
Brighton and fulfilled several other en- 
gagements. Heis rejoicing over Andrew 
Carnegie’s recent pledge to give Western 
Reserve University $100,000 to establish 


a training sehool for librarians. Mr. |. iF 


Carnegie has come to realize that it is as 
important to provide a competent libra- 
rian as it is toequip libraries. President 
Thwing was fortunate enough to be the 
one to press home the realization of this 


fact upon the great steel magnate. Dr. 
Thwirg is contemplating an extended 
European trip next summer, in the 
course of which he will visit Constanti- 
nople and Russia. 


General Booth in Boston 


The founder of the Salvation Army 
planned his American tour in such a way 
that Boston was reserved for about the 
last city before his sailing for England 
next week. His three days here were 
filled with services and made the occa- 
sion of theassembling of Salvation Army 
forces from different points in New Eng- 
land and of characteristic demonstra- 
tions on the street and in Boston Theater 
and Tremont Temple. He was greeted 
by great audiences and received the 
honor of being introduced, on Monday 
evening, by Governor Bates, who was 
flanked on the platform by a number of 

' prominent citizens. The General has not 
ceased to make personal salvation the 
central burden of his message and his 
fervid appeals were rewarded by many 

cisions for the,Christian life. 


The Gem of the West Indies 


Jamaicais the most beautiful of all the WEST INDIA ISLANDS 


It isa 


DELIGHTFUL TROPICAL RESORT, 
WITH EQUABLE CLIMATE 


And is Most Comfortably Reached by the Splendid 
Twin-Screw Steamships 


ADMIRAL DEWEY 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT 


ADMIRAL SAMPSON 
ADMIRAL SCHLEY 
OF THE 


United Fruit Company 


These are all ships of the finest construction, with 
accommodations as perfect as private yachts. They carry 
the United States mail, and are constructed and main- 
tained especially for the highest class of Passenger 
business. Every detail which will contribute to the 
pleasure and comfort of tourists has been given attention. 

Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 


Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical vege- 
tation, its towering mountains and pictur- 
esque valleys, its perfect winter climate and 
excellent hotels, far eclipses any other win- 
ter resort in European or American waters 


Round trip, including stateroom accommodations and 


meals, $75.00. 


One way, $40.00 


Send for our beautiful booklet, whether you contemplate 


this trip or not. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 5, N. Wharves, Philadelphia 


Long Wharf, Boston 
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Notes From Pilgrim Land 


Pilgrim Conference is home missionary soil. In 
view of the fact that a majority of the fourteen 
churches in the conference have long received an- 
nual grants from the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and are likely to need such help 
for years to come, information as to the condition 
of the churches is of interest. 


IN GENERAL 


The fourteen churches have 1,063 members, 
1,364 families, and 1,236 pupils in Sunday school. 
The admissions during 1902 numbered 29, nine on 
confession and 20 by letter: the churches receiving 
most members were Plympton with nine additions 
and Kingston with six. Removals 1 umbered 42, 
28 by death, 12 by letter, two by revision of rolls. 
The smallest church has 29 members, the largest 
360, These fourteen churches, most of them with 
less than 50 active members each, raised in 1902, 
$15,227 for home expenses and gave in benevo- 
lences $1,500. The banner church in gifts was tbe 
struggling one at Carver, which contributed $13 
or $3.17 per member, and of this $3 per mem- 
ber went to regular Congregational objects. But 
not all are thus mindful of the missionary com- 
mandment of our Saviour, for the total benevo- 
lences of one self-supporting church amounted to 
$7, of which $5 was for ‘‘other objects”; so 
that this church aided our Congregational soci- 
eties by only four cents per member, which ac- 
cording to the Year-Book is exactly four cents per 
member more than was given in 1901 by sixteen 
ehurehes in Massachusetts. 

When it is remembered that most of these 
churches are located in towas whence factories 
and other industries have been departing for mere 
than a generation, and where the barren soil, im- 
poverished by over 280 years of unscientific farm- 
ing, yields but small harvests, it may be seen that 
the members must still retain much of the ancient 
Pilgrim courage to keep up the battle so well and 
to raise $14.32 per member for home expenses and 
$1.42 per member for missions. 

Throughout the conference are many individuals 
and some whole families, who are completely in- 
different to all churches and to all the traditional 
forms of religious work. To reach those too in- 
different to make an effort to attend the churches, 
meetings and Sunday schools are held in halls, 
schoolhouses and chapels. The churches at Han- 
over, Hanson, Plympton, Manomet and the Church 
of the Pilgrimage are engaged in this missionary 
work. : 

At Kingston the Sunday evening meeting has given 
place to a vesper service at five o’clock, the chief 
feature of which is the illustration of the sermon 
by stereopticon pictures. The church is crowded 


BUILDING BONES. 
Of Great Importance That Children 
Have Proper Food. 


A child will grow up with weak and small 
bones or strorg and sturdy frame, depending 
on the kind of food given. 

That’s why feeding the youngsters is of 
such great importance. The children do not 
select the food—the responsibility rests with 
the parent or guardian, or with you if you 
select the food for a boy or girl. 7 

The scientific selection of this food should 
begin as early as possible. That’s when the 
delicate little plant needs the tenderest care. 
A well-known lady of neg r Calif., says: 
“About two years ago my little niece was 
taken sick. hen medical aid was called one 
physician pronounced the case curvature of 
the spine; another called it softening of the 
bones and gave but little hope of her re- 
tai G For weeks she had been failing be- 
fore her parents thought it anything but 
trouble from her teething. 

“She had been fed on mushes and soft 
foods of different kinds, but at last her stom- 
ach could retain scarcely anything. At this 
time she had become a weak little skeleton of 
humanity that could not much more than 
stand alone. 

“The doctors changed her food several 
times until finally she was put on Grape-Nuts, 
which she relished from the first and ate at 
almost every meal and her recovery has been 
wonderful. She has been gaining ever since 
in strength and weight. 

“She eaten dozens of yomrers of Gra 
Nuts in the last year and a half and the child 
is now a rosy cheeked and healthy little girl, 
still Singing to her Grape-Nuts. 

“It is plain the food has saved her life by 

iving her body the needed material to keep 

well and the bone material to build with,” 
oon given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


as a result of the change, and many who had re. 
fused to hear the gospel are hungry to see it. The 
pastor’s evenings being thus left free, he conducts 
an evening preaching service in the Union Chapel 
at Seaside. A flourishing Sunday school with over 
200 members has been held in the chapel for years, 
also an afternoon service for Italians ; but no preach- 
ing service in English has been held regularly in 
this thickly settled part of Plymouth for a long 
time. The response of the people to these new 
services has been thus far highly gratifying. 


ITS STRONGEST CHURCH 


The leading church of the conference, the Church 
of the Pilgrimage at Plymouth, has been much be- 
fore the public during the past few months. This 
has been not only because of its having entertained 
the State Association at its centennial session, and 
of the representation of the church by its pastor 
at the tercentenary celebration at Gainsborough, 
Eng., but also because of the protest of eminent 
Unitarians against the claim of the church to be at 
least the spiritual offspring of the Pilgrim church 
of Scrooby and Plymouth. The controversy as to 
which of the Plymouth churches is successor of the 
church of the Pilgrim fathers is again quiescent. 
Rev. D. M.:James, pastor of the Church of the 
Pilgrimage, has issued a pamphlet eontaining the 
original appeal for funds to erect a Memorial 
Church, the names of the distinguished members of 
the advisory committee and the protest ‘in tbe in- 
terest of historic truth and justice” signed by Pres- 
ident Eliot and other prominent Unitarians. The 
last half of the pamphlet gives the reply of the 
church to the protest, which it answers point by 
point. It is too early to say whether this is truly 
the end, or whether the already long story will not 
be continued in the next generation. Be that as it 
may, the discussion does not seem to have damp- 
ened the interest of Congregationalists in their 
purpose of erecting a worthy memorial to the Pil- 
grim fathers. 

The Church of the Pilgrimage easily leads all the 
churches of Plymouth and of the whole conference 
in the variety and extent of its activities. For thir- 
teen years all pews have been free, and during that 
time the people have been trained to give system- 
atically and generously. Each of its namerous so- 
cieties, guilds and leagues makes annually substan- 
tial gifts both to missionary objects and. to the 
church treasury, thus keeping prominently before 
the minds of their members the duty of loyalty to 
the chureh and to the kingdom. E. M. B. 


Cuthbert Hall in India 


The Indian Witness’s estimate of the lec- 
tures on the Haskell foundation, just de- 
livered in Indian cities by Pres. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, is this: : 


Dr. Hall, taking a line all his own, has 
worthily supplemented the two series 
of lectures already delivered by an argu- 
ment of noble outline and most impress- 
ive force. Itis no disparagement of the 
two series delivered by his predecessors 
to say that in our judgment Dr. Hall’s 
lectures constitute a more effective con- 
tribution to the solid enlightenment of 
the educated class in respect to the 
genius and essence of the Christian faith 
and, as a consequence, to the evangeli- 
zation of India’s students, than either 
of the series previously delivered. There 
is no risk in affirming that nothing finer 
in the line of Spulceeuas than the last 
three lectures of the present series has 
ever been heard in India. Although pre- 
pared in full recognition of all that affects 
the problem of religion in ancient and 
modern philosophy, and embodying the 
fruit of extensive study of the ethnic 
and historic religions, Dr. Hall’s lectures 
carried his auditors of all classes from 
es to height with remarkable ease 
and persuasive power. 


Eminent natives, non-Christian, at the close 
of the course given in Calcutta expressed 
their profit and their reverence for the 
teacher from the West. 


Of what use is it to know the German when 
we do not know the human? Or to know the 
Hebrew points when we do not know at all 
the points of our wonderfully punetuated hu- 
manity ?— Horace Bushnell. 
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KNOWS NO DISTINGTION, 


Rich and Poor Alike Suffer From Ca- 
tarrh in This Climate. 


All observant physicians have noticed 
the enormous increase in catarrhal dis- 
eases in recent years, and the most lib- 
eral and enlightened have cheerfully given 
their approval to the new internal rem- 
edy, Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, as the most 
successful and by far the safest remedy 
for catarrh yet produced. 

One well-known catarrh specialist, as 
soon as he had made a thorough test 
of this preparation, discarded inhalers, 
washes and sprays apd now pe en- 
tirely upon Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in 
treating catarrb, whether in the head, 
throat or stomach. 

Dr. Risdell says, ‘‘In patients who had 
lost the sense of smell entirely and even 
where the hearing has b gn to beaffected 
from catarrb, I have haa fiae results after 
only a few weeks’ use of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets. I can only explain their action 
on the theory that the cleansing and anti- 
septic properties of the tablets destroy 
the catarrhal germs wherever found be- 
cause I have found the tablets equally 
valuable in catarrh of the throat and 
stomach as in nasal catarrh.” - 

Dr. Estabrook says, ‘“‘Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets are especially useful in nasal 
catarrh and catarrh of the throat, clear- 
ing the membranes of mucus, and peers | 
overcoming the hawking, coughing an 
expectorating.”’ 

Any sufferer from catarrh will find 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets will give imme- 
diate relief and being in tablet form and 
pleasant to the taste, are convenient and 
always ready for use as they can be car- 
ried in the pocket and used at any time 
as they contain no poisonous drugs, but 
only the cleansing, aueerre properties 
of Eucalyptus bark, blood-root and Hy- 
drastin. 

All druggists sell the tablets at 50 cents 
for complete treatment. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual ish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. WARDS & Son 
Queen Victoria St., Lendon, "Ragland. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


Seeds 


DON’T BELIEVE IT 
till you try it and find it true that the 


SYRACUSE EASY 
WASHER 


is the greatest labor- 
saving device yet 
produced for making 
woman’s work easier, 
Wash with it for five 
weeks, then if not satisfied 
return the washer. We pay 
the freight both ways. 
Write for price list and 
free book of modern for- 
mulas for laundry use. 
DODGE & ZUILL 
$42 S. Clinton St. Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Vermont and Temperance Legis- 
lation 


The local option, high license law has be- 
come the law of Vermont. It is comforting 
to be assured by the Boston Transcript that 
“there will be less liquor drunk by her in- 
habitants.” It is only from the city papers 
that we living here have been made aware 
of the great amount of drunkenness that the 
prohibitory law has fostered. But these ed- 
itors must be believed, for they have drawn 
their facts from their inner consciousness 
which must be true, even when their own 
correspondents in other columns have made 
a different showing. 

The facts as we know them are that in most 
of our towns children may grow up without 
ever having seen an intoxicated man, that 
in almost all, drinking and furnishing liquor 
for drinking are counted shameful, and that 
while liquor can be procured by sending for 
it, and sold by incurring the risk, it is not 
offered so freely as to be a constant menace. 
The new law proposes to make liquor selling 
legal, and drinking respectable. The state- 
ment that “less liquor will be drunk ” throws 
a curious light upon the action of the whole- 
sale liquor dealers in New York in sending 
$100,000 into the state, and upon the contribu- 
tions solicited by the Local Option League 
from hotel keepers and others in our cities. 
Such absolute unselfishness, such pure altru- 
ism does great credit to these contributors. 

Oar ministers have been practically unani- 
mous in opposition to the law, those who have 
come to us from states having local option 
feeling very strongly, and it has been a grief 
to many that The Congregationalist “has not 
known which way -it wished the scale to 
turn,” and we hear expressions of regret that 
we have no Vermont Chronicle. 

The new law expréssly allows “the fur- 
nishing of liquor by a person in his private 
dwelling, unless it be to an habitual drunk- 
ard, or unless such private dwelling becomes 
_ @ place of public resort,’’ and requires the 

issue of druggists’ licenses upon the petition 
of five per cent. of the legal voters in non- 
license towns, and these dangerous licenses 
which ninety-five per cent. of the voters can- 
not prevent may be as numerous as desired, 
and have only the same guards as our town 
agencies have had, which agencies have been 
the most vulnerable feature of our old law, 
while the opportunity for personal profit to 


“AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
What Postum Did There. 


A well-known figure at the National Capital 
is that of an attorney at-law and solicitor of 
patents, who has been practicing before the 
courts and the Department of the Interior at 
. Washington for more than 25 years. The ex- 
perience of this gentleman with coffee is 
unusually interesting, for it proves that al- 
though the ill results from coffee are slow 
they are sure. He-says: “I have consumed 
coffee at my meals for many years, but of 
late years have been annoyed by deranged 
stomach and sleeplessness, pains in my head, 
nervousness and confusion ofthe mind. About 
18 months I quit coffee and commenced to 
use Postum Coffee and have experienced 
) most pleasing and beneficial results there- 

rom. 

“Tt has aided my digestion, increased my 

te for healthy food, appeased my stomac 
nvigo' my brain, cleared and quieted 
nerves and mind, and enabled me to slee 
soundly 8 hours out of the 24. It has impar 
buoyancy and cheerfulness to my daily life 
and gunned me to iy Se pe br eho ve 
things in general. It me Oo mor 
brain work than ever before, and I would 
consider ita calamity to be deprived of its use. 

“T look on Postum as an absolute cure for 

that coffee causes. It not only cures 
the ravages of coffee but stimulates to vigor 
and healthy action the brain and all the organs 
of the human body. It has with me and with 
many of my friends and this is my authority 
for the statement.’’ Name furnished by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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the seller which the agency did not furnish 
is likely to stimulate business. Here, as well 
as in license towns, it will be for the interest 
of the vendor to encourage drinking and to 
make business by making drunkards, 

The controlling argument against the pro- 
hibitory law as it appears in the city papers 
is that prohibition cannot be enforced, that 
laws not enforced are productive of contempt 
for law, and that therefore the making of 
drunkards should be legalized and made re- 
spectable. You see us from a distance. Look- 
ing at your city from the same distance we 
are not able to quite understand why the 
same arguments will not apply to laws vio- 
lated in Boston. Take a case that seems al- 
most precisely analogous—your laws against 
licentiousness, prohibiting street solicitation, 
houses of ill-fame or of assignation. Your 
police know of constant and flagrant viola- 
tions, but seem satisfied if they can prevent 
these becoming too conspicuous. Why should 
not the same arguments that your papers 
apply to Vermont liquor laws make it alto- 
gether desirable that all this business be 
made lawful, licensed and respectable, and 
that attractive signs be displayed anywhere 
more than 200 feet away from churches or 
schoolhouses? Is the argument referred to 
sound ? 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. HENRY FAIRBANKS. 


The defects of a license law are remedied 
relatively quickly, especially in a state with 
a@ preponderance of temperance sentiment 
like Vermont; and it is quite obvious from 
Mr. Fairbanks’s letter that the present law 
is defective, if it makes it so easy and so 
tempting for druggists in non-license towns 
to enter upon the traffic. We made it quite 
clear, we think, in our editorial in the issue 
of Feb. 14, that passage of the local option law 
involved careful guarding of the license sys- 
tem in communities electing it, and we re- 
ferred particularly to the perils from drug- 
gists. Non-enforcement of law against any 
practice breeds disrespect for law as a whole. 
Communal choice develops: communal char- 
acter. The superiority of local option to 
state prohibition lies in the possibility of 
adjusting law to varying standards of com- 
munal ethics, and by frequent campaigns in 
which principles are discussed, keeping senti- 
ment aroused and opinion in touch with and 
back of law. The foreign-born voters now in 
Vermont are more likely to be won to New 
England standards by the educational tem- 
perance campaigns such as Massachusetts’ 
cities have prior to the annual elections than 
they are by the existence on the statue book— 
which they never read—of a law which by 
Mr. Fairbanks’s admission is unenforced in 
towns where they are numerous.—EDITORS. 


._ From Cincinnati 


Cincinnati is enjoying special advantages in 
Bible instruction this winter. Prof. R. G. Moulton, 
under the auspices of the Y. W.C.A., is giving six 
lectures on the Stories, Oratory, Philosophy (‘* Wis- 
dom”’), Lyries and Songs, Dramatic Literature and 
The Historical and Literary Framework of the 
Bible. The Y. M.C. A. has just furnished five Stud- 
ies in the Life of Christ by Prof. H. L. Willett, Ph. D., 
of Chicago University, and twice a day, Feb. 4-15, 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan preached strongly under 
the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance to audi- 
ences taxing the capacity of the large auditorium 
of the Ninth Street Baptist Church. 

Under the National Evangelistic Committee Pres- 
byterians held recently a three days’ “ mission” at 
Lane Seminary and the Walnut Hills Church, Drs. 
Chapman and Shaw of New York and McAfee of 
Chicago were speakers. D. M. P. 


British Congregationalists and Baptists, de- 
claring themselves as such, if enlisted in the 
British army may hereafter have the right to 
attend worship in churches of their own faith, 
just as Wesleyans and Presbyterians for 
some time have had the right to do. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


_ Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifierin nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; itis not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat. I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozen- 
ges than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 


EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
throughout the world recommend 
QUINA- 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy . 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c, & $1. 
~“ | DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


O P| U Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875. Ta 


aving failed elsewhe 
have been cured byus. Treatmentcan be taken at home, 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


A Simple, Reliable 
Uric Acid Solvent 


oO Aas 
CGY 
Satie N 


(SE MVADD should be used — by 
a ye | Rhe tic or Gouty 
Q Yok patients. 


At Draggists, 50c. & $1, 
or by mail, from 
THE TARRANT CO., New York 


Warranted free from 
narcotic drugs. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SN 4, 


(MAS THE i fA! 
¥ sthenetn oF Suey 


Ns GIBRALTAR’) | \4* 


XO I SULA 
=> AMOUNTS ne 
KL \ SEA 100.000 70 $18 aye Yo f3 


Greatest Record 


! in the History of this 
| Giant Company 
LIFE INSURANCE ISSUED AND PAID. FOR | 272 a - | 


during 1902, including Ordinary Insurance ($87,000,000), over 


ASSETS, end of 1902, over . é ‘ ° . 60 Millions 


INCOME, during 1902, over ° . 33 Millions 

; PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, sate 1902, over , ; . 9 yaa 

| 1. SURPLUS, over . TEA Nivea. Q Millions 
POLICIES IN FORCE, pen 5 Millions 


INCREASE IN PAID-FOR INSURANCE i in merce over 108 Millions 


MAKING THE GRAND TOTAL OF 


Paid-for Insurance in Force over 800 Millions 


Paid Policy-holders in 27 Years, nearly 68 Millions 


Features of the Year’s Administration were 


Marked Reduction in Expense Rate. Increased Dividends to Policy-Holders. 


The Progressive Management and the Judicious Care of, and Liberality in Dealing with, 
Policy-holders’ Interests, have made this 


ONE OF THE GREAT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE WORLD 


Write for Information of Policies or Agencies, Dept. £9, 


THE PRUDENTIAL | 


andl roars INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA, son r. prvpen, 


President. 
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Author of Christian Missions and Social Progress 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- | 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss | 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE OONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY | 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HoME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Paimer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room | 
607, as NS ag ae o> House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M . L, Sherman, Home Secretary. 

AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FC REIGN } 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. } 
Ww fs easurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and ones Rev. L. H. 

obb, D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

tional House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikcff, 

-M.C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

es. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Ohurches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, organized 1827, 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer. 
Geo, Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. C. P. Osborne, 
successor to Barna §. Snow, Room 601 Congregational 
House, Boston. A pe ees eee society devoted to 
the material, social, mo and religious welfare of 
seamen. eg should be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem. 
bership gr.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward §. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Assvucia- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
ae supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston, Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Becretare 

OONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (inclucing 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the minis Twenty-seven agi os 
tional Colieges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Obristian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 mpregerional House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and In the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Oongregational House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either o: 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave, and Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., and Rey. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 

under the management of the Trustees of the National 

uncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and missicn- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rey. H. A. Stimson, 
D.D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
pce Phy motes Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; ‘easurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ot. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 


this department. 

The Busines Department, In charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes The Congregatwnalist and Christtan World, 
the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday scbool 

apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘pooks and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
Fd a the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 

cago, o 


DON’T 


decide on the new hymu book for your Sunday 
School until you have seen either 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SONGS OF PRAISE 
or GEMS OF SONG, 


Both new, and 25 cents each. 
Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 
All the 


BEECHER?’S tnpertant wors 
* BOOKS 


poston Che Pilgrim Press cnicaco | 


of the great preacher are 
now issued by 
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LOVEY MARY AND MRS. WIGGS, 


“The way to git cheerful is to smile when you feel bad, to think about somebody 
else’s headache when yer own is ’most bustin’, to keep on believin’ the sun is 
a-shinin’ when the clouds is thick enough to cut.”—Mrs. Wiggs; in “ Lovey Mary.” 


LOVEY MARY 


MRS. WIGGS 


OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 


Every reader of “Mrs. Wiggs” (and they 
number. hundreds of thousands) wants this new 
book by the same author. Mrs. Wiggs is one of 
the characters—and she is as delightfully cheering 
as ever. | 

This is the kind of book that makes the world 
better for its being. Beautifully illustrated, Sold 
everywhere. 
receipt of price, $1.00. 


The Century Co., 


The New Book ah 
by the Author of 


Sent by the publishers, postpaid, on 


Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


Explorations in Bible Lands| 


During the Nineteenth Century. 
Pror. H. V. Huprecut, Ph. D., D.D., LL.D. 


General Editor and Author of 
“Jhe Resurrection of Assyria and Babylonia,’’ 


Early Terracotta Relief, 
Nuffar. , 


AGEN OIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ 


Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Manual Free. EVERETT O. FisK & CO. 


Washington; 
Los Angeles. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, na om 4, 1902, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 


Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


= 
MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN, 


WABAN SCHOOL, ‘Mixes! 


A superior school for thirty boys. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 


MISS FARWELL’S 


College Preparatory Classes and Home School for 
Little Spey, een og on png rented a 
mer Home and Camp for Girls, June 0 Sept. j 

125. PD LOWELLS RIVER, VERMONT. 


Boothby Surgical Hospital 


Training School for Nurses 


Wishing to enlarge our Training School at once we 
will conaiier applicants who wish to enter for our two 
and one-half year course, 

Application blanks will be sent on request. Address 
Superintendent of Nurses : 


1 & 3 Worcester Square, Boston 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1903-1904 two Resident (Williams) 
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Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Event and Comment 


Our Christian World gallery 
of portraits embraces already 
no less than a score of eminent men whose 
faces, in the course of the last two years 
and a half, have appeared on the cover of 
our special monthly numbers. The list 
includes such prominent preachers as Drs. 
Gladden aod Lorimer, educators like 
Presidents Tucker and King, Professors 
Fisher and Clarke, ecclesiastical adminis- 
trators like Bishops Potter and Vincent, 
-missionary statesmen like Bishops Tho- 
burn and Dr. George Washbum, aggres- 
ive Christian leaders like Mr. Meyer and 
Mr. Mott, and distinguished laymen like 
Sir George Williams and General How- 
ard. To this notable company we are 
glad this week to add the portrait of Rev. 
James §. Dennis, D.D. His work is that 
of a missionary specialist, in which calling 
he stands perhaps without a peer. He 
has enriched the church with volumes of 
great worth. He has studied missions 
from the distinctively modern point of 
view and without underrating the advan- 
tage which the Christian gospel brings to 
the individual, he has proved convinc- 
ingly that its results in a reconstructed 
social order are immense and far reach- 
ing. The Church universal owes much to 
him. May he be spared long to serve it 
in his peculiar way. On page 345 will be 
found a description of Dr. Dennis’s New 
York workshop. 


Our Portrait 


The Lenten season again 
presents its peculiar op- 
portunities for purifying and deepening 
Our spiritual lives through bringing them 
into contact with Jesus Christ. Fast- 
ings, vigils, ceremonials, a multiplying 
of religious meetings, are incidental 
rather than essential to its proper ob- 
servance. Through the Christian ages 
aany followers of our Lord have found 
these accessories of the season stimulat- 
_ fing to piety. But any disciple may make 
' the Lenten time serviceable to his growth 
in grace simply by thinking more often 
and lovingly of his Saviour and particu- 
larly by calling to mind the incidents and 
experiences of those significant last days 
in his earthly career. No one can follow 
him from point to point as he makes his 
sorrowful way into the shadows and 
emerges thence into the glory of the res- 
currection morning without feeling fresh 
sorrow for sin and a deeper longing for 
-Christlikeness of character. Weare glad 
that so many of our churches are observ- 
ing this season by special services. They 
are not essential, as we have already said, 
to the keeping of a true Lent, but in 
these hurrying days people need to be 
called apart for meditation and fresh 


The Uses of Lent 
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consecration, A letter just at hand from 
a prominent pastor in a city of the inte- 
rior contains these words: ‘‘ We have ob- 
served the Lenten season in a simple way 
for twelve years and never has the time 
passed without direct and special results. 
Several times in that period we have had 
more than fifty additions at our May 
communion. We never hold any extra 
services except in Holy Week, but we 
shape the entire work of the year so that 
it all comes quietly and steadily to a 
climax at that time and the influence on 
the life of the church is simply invalua- 
ble.” 
When the Boston Y. M. 
> Large Y. M.C. A. © A, about twenty 
roposition - 
years ago, moved into 
its handsome new building on the Back 
Bay, the structure seemed more fhan 
adequate for many years to come. But 
so rapid has been the growth of the or- 
ganization that a new central building is 
imperatively demanded, and already steps 
are being taken to erect a large modern 
thoroughly equipped structure, with as 
ample provision for various lines of 
work as are to be found in any similar 
edifice the country over. The appeal 
which Pres. Arthur S. Johnson and Sec. 
George W. Mehaffey are now sending 
out carries its own convincing argu- 
ment. They ask for funds amounting 
to $1,000,000 for initiating the Forward 
Movement and more than $3,000,000 for 
thoroughly establishing and promoting 
no less than eighteen different depart- 
ments of work. The amount for each 
enterprise is specified in each case. The 
association intends to enter more ade- 
quately all the newer fields into which 
the organization throughout the country 
has of late been moving. It asks, for 
instance, for college association build- 
ings, for a building for colored young 
men, for several buildings for railroad 


men and one or two for the army and, 


navy departments. Such an elaborate 
scheme indicates a general policy far- 
reaching and aggressive. Apparently 
the Boston Y. M. C. A. is on the eve 
of a great advance, and we trust it will 
not look in vain to its natural supporters 
for the sympathy and aid which it needs. 


To celebrate adequately 
the completion of its 
Twentieth Century Thank 
Offering Fund of $20,000,- 
000 the Methodist Episcopal Church offi- 
cials and communicants held a mass 
meeting in Carnegie Hall, New York 
city, last week, at which the President 
of the United States was the ‘‘star” 


The President 
on [Methodism 
and Its Pioneers 


speaker. The robust, militant qualities 
of the old-time Methodist pioneers, and 
John Wesley’s broad policy of including 
the good things of life in his conception 
of a practical, working Christianity ap- 
pealed to the President. He rose to a 
higher plane of eloquence and discrimi- 
nating praise than he sometimes has 
touched, for instance, at the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference, where both ex- 
President Harrison and President McKin- 
ley excelled him. All that the President 
said in praise of the Methodist pioneers, 
heralds of Christianity and civilization to 
virgin territories, applies with essential 
truth to the home missionaries of every 
sect today. His speech can be circulated 
properly by any home missionary society 
in the country. 


Broadly speaking, 
of course, as the 
President says, the 
pioneer days are over, but it is not true 
when specific territories and areas are 
considered. Read in the March Century 
the series of articles on The Great North- 
west, The Gateway of the Nations, and 
The Coming Race in America, and you 
will know that now as formerly Europe 
is pouring in upon us pioneers who will 
seek out lands not only in the West but 
in the older East, and to whom the Meth- 
odist and all other Protestant churches 
must send, as of old, preachers of the 
gospel, rugged in their faith, simple in 
their modes of living, dauntless in their 
courage and their willingness to endure 
privations. Vast as are the changes in 
society man in essence remains the same, 
and the appeal to the Christian Church 
today is as strong as ever it was. As the 
President said: 

In the century opening the play of the in- 
finitely far-reaching forces and tendencies 
which go to make up our social system bids 
fair to be even fiercer in its activity than in 
the century which has just closed. If during 
this century the men of high and fine moral 
sense show themselves weaklings; if they 
possess only that cloistered virtue which 
shrinks shuddering from contact with the raw 
facts of actual life; if they dare not go down 
into the hurly-burly where the men of might 
contend for the mastery; if they stand aside 
from the pressure and conflict ; then as surely 
as the sun rises and sets all of our great 
material progress, all the multiplication of the 
physical agencies which tend for our comfort 
and enjoyment, will go for naught and our 
civilization will become a brutal sham and 
mockery. 


The Function of the 
Christian Pioneer Today 


= : The decline of the prayer 
ree Speech on meeting is in part due to 
Vital Themes +6 fact that in many in- 
stances church members have little of 
mutual interest to talk or pray about 
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that seems to be appropriate to such a 
meeting. Their religious experience is 
not new, or if it is, it is not what they 
feel free to mention. In a church whose 
prayer meeting attendance has become 
quite small a topic class was started some 
time ago. Its themes are such as these: 
Our Thought of the Supernatural, What 
are Essential Christian Beliefs, The Obli- 
gations of Church Membership, The 
Observance of Sunday, The Christian’s 
Daily Use of the Bible, What Could be 
Substituted for the Prayer Meeting. 
The class is led by laymen usually. The 
attendance is large. An eager interest is 
manifested. The chief task of the leader 
is to see that members have a fair chance 
to speak, as nearly every one desires to 
take part. The utmost frankness is en- 
couraged, and to this no doubt much of 
the attraction of the classisdue. It was 
supposed that a good deal of radical ex- 
pression would come out. But with it 
haye come revelations of personal Chris- 
tian experience, of struggles with doubt 
and of high attainment of Christian life, 
which have drawn the members of the 
church closer together until they havea 
new idea of ‘“‘the brotherhood” which 
characterized the primitive church. If 
Christians would speak to one another 
freely in the prayer meeting concerning 
the subjects they are thinking about, 
some of the old-time formalism might 
disappear, and some rather startling 
statements might be made. But it would 
be better for the church if thoughts as 
yet unspoken were to be brought to the 
light, while Christians would better un- 
derstand one another and make greater 
progress toward knowledge of the truth. 


The British Weekly is still 
strenuously appealing for 
out and out resistance to 
the recently passed Education Act. But 
it is evident that while many individual 
Nonconformists and many Free Church 
councils will take this position, others 
hesitate at defiance of the law if by any 
other way their ends may be gained. Thus 
ata recent large conference of educational 
Officials of England and Wales held in 
London, including such vigorous oppo- 
nents of the Education Act as Rev. Dr. 
John Clifford and Mr. Lloyd-George, 
M. P., the following instruction to edu- 
cational authorities was passed by a yote 
of 106 to 36, 

not to provide out of the rates any increased 
expenditure on sectarian schools, except in 
cases where the trustees agree to appoint one- 
half of the foundation managers from persons 
selected by the local authority, where the 
managers agree to appoint teachers selected 
by the local authority without reference to 
any sectarian test or qualification, and where 
the teachers are not required to give instruc- 
tion in any distinctively sectarian dogma. 
Commenting upon this the British Weekly 
says: “‘ We have no faith in the councils 
mutilating the act in order to save indi- 
vidual Nonconformists from the neces- 
sity of resisting the rate. Nonconform- 
ists ask for no such escape. Let the law 
take its course and become visible in all 
its enormity, and we have faith enough 
in the English people to believe that it 
will not lastlong.”” The Christian World, 
which has no sympathy with refusal to 
pay rates and ignoring the law, never- 
theless cannot accept the policy outlined 
in the above resolution. 


The English 
Education Act 


_ Dr. Joseph Parker. 
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Two books, Pod. 
more’s Modern 
Spiritualism, and 
F. W. H. Myers’ Human Personality and 
Its Survival of Bodily Death, recently 
issued, place the whole subject of spirit- 
ualism and the preservation of human 
personality after death on a plane of dis- 
cussion from the scientific standpoint not 
hitherto known. In both there is that 
careful weighing of the worth of the 
“subliminal consciousness” to which 
readers of Prof. William James have 
been invited to givecredence. The reve- 
lations of dual personality, of thought 
transference, found notably in the cases 
of Stanton Moses, in England, and Mrs. 
Piper, in the United States, along with 
other data gathered by the Society of 
Psychical Research, led Myers (now dead) 
to say that ‘‘in consequence of the new 
evidence, all reasonable men a century 
hence will believe the resurrection of 
Christ, whereas, in default of the new 
evidence, no reasonable man a century 
hence would have believed it.” In short, 
to quote the Christian World of London, 
Mr. Myers was sure ‘‘that there now ex- 
ists an incipient method of getting at 
this divine knowledge with the same cer- 
tainty, the same calm assurance, with 
which we make our steady progress in 
this knowledge of earthly things.” 


Is Certainty Touching 
the Future Life Possible 


The Thursday morning 
lectures at the City Tem- 
ple, London, have long 
been one of the noted features of the 
great city. It was supposed that the 
secret of their success was the lecturer, 
But they have never 
been more fully attended than since his 
death. It has been shown that a great 
theme, and a genuine gospel under the 
leadership of a man whose head and 
heart are filled with them will command 
attention in the center of the city in the 
busiest hour of a week day. Recently 
the preacher, Rev. R. J. Campbell, took 
for his subject Christianity and the Social 
Order. The temple was thronged, even 
the pulpit seats being occupied. Mr. 
Campbell described the rise of great cor- 
porations working the extinction of the 
small employer, and the growth of the 
trade unions with their tendency to tyr- 
annize over individual workmen, to re- 
duce the most competent to the level of 
the least valuable, to victimize the public 
by restricting the output and lowering 
the level of the national efficiency. He 
sketched the effects of the separation of 
classes and the poverty so inadequately 
relieved by charity. He pointed out the 
danger of the church’s getting out of 
touch with the people, showing that 
many working men reverenced Jesus 
Christ but distrusted those who claimed 
to represent him. When he came to 
speak of the remedies for evil conditions, 
while he had specific suggestions to offer, 
they all sprang from one source, the 
teaching of the one Master; and they 
all consisted in obeying his voice. They 
all clustered round the text, ‘If ye fulfill 
the royal law, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself, you do well.” And the 
preacher at the City Temple was only 
saying what in substance is to be found 
in every book on the social order which 
has commanded public attention. Tothe 
one Teacher the philanthropist, reformer, 


A Test of Christ’s 
Supremacy 
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sociologist, statesman, preacher, all turn 
as the great source of light. They are 
all saying in different ways, “ Neither is 
there any other name under heaven, that 
is given among men, wherein we must be ~ 
saved.” So long as men agree in this one 
matter our concern need not be great 
lest the Book which reveals the world’s 
Saviour shall be outgrown or neglected. 


The Rabbi Hirsch, a well- 
known Jewish preacher of 
Chicago, has lately de- 
nounced Sunday school books as worse 
than any dimenovel. Hecondemns them 
for their literary style, while “‘their the- 
ology is damnable and their morality is 
below freezing point.” This wholesale 
condemnation has moved the Lend a 
Hand Record, whose editor is Edward 
Everett Hale, to examine the catalogue 
of the Pilgrim Press to find out whether 
the rabbi was speaking from knowledge 
or imagination. The writer found a long 
list of books by well. known authors gen- 
erally approved by literary critics. After 
mentioning a number of them he says: 


In neither the primary or the intermediate 
departments did we find one single book that 
could be classed as literary “ trash’ or worse 
than any “dime novel.” There was nothing 
in this library, nor in others that we have 
examined, that could approach the “dime 
novel” type. They were good wholesome 
stories, with a moral trend, and likely to up- 
lift those whoreadthem. Three hours search- 
ing did not reveal one single instance of *‘ bad 
grammar.” We do not know that all the li- 
braries in the East or in New York are as 
good as the Pilgrim Libraries. We venture 
to say, however, they are not as bad, even in 
Chicago, as the Rabbi Hirsch has made them 
out to be. If they are we pity Chicago, and if 
they are not we pity the Rabbi Hirsch, for he 
is not a man easily betrayed into false state- 
ments. 


Literature for 
Sunday Schools 


x 1 eeu Tidings are beginning 
arvard an ein - 

the Foreign Field patente. yore 4 
yard and Yale who went out a few 
months ago to India and China, respec- 
tively, in the interest of Christian educa- 
tion and evangelization. Mr. E. C. Car- 
ter of Harvard has been traveling through 
the Panjab, and everywhere hands of 
missionaries, and of many English resi- 
dents as well, have been stretched out 
in hearty welcome. He has found oppor- 
tunities for several other Harvard men 
to render service of one sort and another 
at different points, and it is gratifying 
that at least half a dozen men now at 
Cambridge are shaping their course with 
a view to entering these new fields. The 
pioneer of Yale’s mission in China, Rey. 
J. L. Thurston, 1898 —who, by the way, is 
the son of Rey. J. R. Thurston, D. D., of 
Whitinsville, Mass.—is in Peking, devot- 
ing himself assiduously to learning the 
language. He, too, has been warmly 
greeted, and discerns large and inviting 
opportunities of work, especially among 
the educated classes who have more re- 
spect for foreigners than before the 
Boxer troubles. Writing to the church 
committee of Yale College under date of 
Dec. 26, 1902, he says: 

It is agreed by all that a greater opportunity 
never offered for uplifting a people and I be- 
lieve that Yale men are to be cong ated 
on being ready to begin their work at the very 
opening of this newerain China, If the Yale 
mission can establish a strong educational 
work, supplemented by medical, and kept 
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true to its purpose by. the inspiraton received 
from vigorous evangelistic effort, it will be 
doing a service to China which even China 
herself will not finally fail to recognize. 
Nothing in current missionary undertak- 
ings is more interesting than these col- 
We shall all watch 
them eagerly and with great faith in 
their final outcome. . 


Professor Harnack of 
Professor Harnack Berlin University has 
eters tn been interviewed and 

given his opinion of the 
letter to the German Oriental Society in 
which Emperor William both agreed 
with and dissented from Professor 
Delitzsch’s positions taken in a lecture 
recently given before him. Apparently 
Professor Harnack agrees with Delitzsch 
as to the dependence of Hebrew thought 
respecting God on earlier Babylonian 
conceptions. He agrees with the em- 
peror’s emphatic exaltation of Jesus as 
the supreme teacher. But he denies 
that the term “divinity of Christ” has 
any warrant from the teachings of Jesus 
concerning himself or from the practice 
of the primitive church in speaking of 
him. ‘Christ,’ says Professor Harnack, 
“never concealed that he was Lord and 
Saviour, but he never revealed the se- 
cret of his relation to the Father.” 
Professor Harnack foresees a time when 
Roman Catholic and Protestant will join 
in a simple recognition of Christ as Lord 
and in a determination to do his will. A 
dispute has arisen as to the standing of 
Professor Delitzsch as an Assyriologist. 
In a symposium on the matter in the 
New York Tribune of March 1, Profs. 
C. C. Torrey and C. F. Kent of Yale, 
and Professor Gotthiel of Columbia speak 
of Professor Delitzsch as indisputably the 
leading Assyriologist of his day. -Prof. 
George F. Moore of Harvard, Prof. R. Dick 
Wilson of Princeton, and Dr. Cyrus Adler 
of the Smithsonian Institute, a promi- 
nent Orientalist, are not so enthusiastic 
in praise of the man’s attainments. Pro- 
fessor Moore does not believe that there 
is evidence to show that the Hebrew law 


- is dependent on Babylonian law, nor that 


there is probability that it is directly re- 
lated. He believes that both the Assyriol- 
ogist and the emperor should leave the- 
ology to the theologians, a sentiment that 
several other American scholars inter- 
viewed by the Tribune echo. 


Professor Moore is quoted as 
saying in conversation witha 
representative of The American Hebrew 
at the recent opening of the Semitic 
Museum at Harvard, that Professor De- 
litzsch’s recent speech was a case of 
“playing to the galleries.” ‘The em- 
peror went to his head,” added Professor 
Moore. The American Hebrew, comment- 
ing on the general interest in Semitics 
throughout the world, and the pre-emi- 
nence of Christian scholars and Christian 
institutions in investigation and accumu- 
lation of knowledge and antiquities, asks 
its Jewish constituents : ‘‘ Why should the 
great Oriental scholars and explorers all 
be Gentiles? Why should the great Bible 
authorities today be Christians instead 
of Jews? . . . Forsooth there is no money 
in these ayocations! Is the Jew then to 
sell his birthright for an enlarged income ? 


The Hebrews 
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Is this also the reason why so few bring 
up their sons to the Jewish ministry ? 
... Are we Semitic or anti-Semitic?” 


Justice Brewer, in 
reset stetenty St is instructive and 

suggestive article in 
the March Scribner’s on the Federal Su- 
preme Court, of which he is an honored 
member, makes it clear that he for one 
is alive to the significance of the new 
social and political problems which sooner 
or later are to come before the august 
tribunal endowed with such vast power. 
Incidentally he refers to a case before 
the court at the time the article was 
written, in which judgment was given 
last week and to which we briefly al- 
luded in our last issue. Important as is 
the bearing of the court’s ruling on the 
evil of gambling by lottery, inasmuch as 
it shuts down on interstate commerce in 
lottery tickets carried by express, it is 
now seen to have wider implications, 
showing that a majority of the court at 
least (Justice Brewer being in the minor- 
ity) are likely to rule favorably for Fed- 
eral control through Congress of inter- 
state commerce and corporate industry 
to an extent not favored by the court 
hitherto, but longed for by the Executive 
Department in its attempts in the past 
to enforce the Sherman Trust law and 
much desired and in a way anticipated 
and provided for in more recent Congres- 
sional legislation relative to trusts. 


While there is not absolute 
agreement by critics as to 
the correctness of the in- 
ference that: the court now stands ready 
to interpret the Constitution in a way 
that strict constructionists like the New 
York Sun denounce in bitter terms, yet 
the opinion is dominant that the Judi- 
ciary has kept pace with the Legislative 
and Executive Departments of govern- 
ment and that the Supreme Court is not 
to prove an obstacle in the way of effect- 
ive public control and restraint of the 
industry and commerce of the country as 
it more and more tends to fall under the 
control of the few. Public welfare is to 
be put above legalism. The Constitution 
once more is to be shown to be an elas- 
tically interpreted document and the Su- 
preme Court a responsive part of the 
national political machine. State rights 
as over against Federal seem likely to get 
another body blow; but that is the way 
the fight has gone since Appomatox. 


An Up-to-Date 
Judiciary 


Senator-elect Smoot from 
Opposition to Tjtah appeared in the Senate 
pribe eee: week, but has not been 
sworn in, as charges against him have 
been filed with the committee of which 
Senator Burrows is chairman. These 
protests are of two kinds: one by many 
citizens of Salt Lake City, including 
Rey. Clarence T. Brown of the First 
Congregational Church, is based on Mr. 
Smoot’s official connection with the Mor- 
mon Church and his inability to serve the 
nation loyally in view of oaths to the 
church which he has taken. A second is 
by Rey. J. L. Leilich, a Methodist mis- 
sionary, who affirms that Mr. Smoot is 
a polygamist, the record of his plural 
marriage being in the secret archives 
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of the Mormon Church, the officials of 
which, with their ecclesiastical records, 
Mr. Leilich would have the Senate sum- 
mon before it. Reports from Washing- 
ton indicate that the case as made up 
against Mr. Smoot by the representative 
Gentile citizens of Salt Lake City, to- 
gether with collateral evidence on Mor. 
monism recently given in the Senate by 
senators from Western states, will induce 
that body to look into the case of Mr. 
Smoot with more care than seemed likely 
a fortnight ago. Unless it be proved that 
Mr. Smoot is a law-breaker we do not 
see how, on technical grounds, he can be 
deprived of his seat solely because he is 
an apostle in the Mormon Church. But 
it is conceivable that by an appeal to 
“the higher law,”’ which Americans now 
and again resort to in their determina- 
tion to strike at an evil, he might be re- 
jected. 


The President, in a special 
message to the Senate last 
week urged prompt ratifi- 
cation of the bill which has passed the 
House lessening the tariff of the Philip- 
pines. Messages from Governor Taft 
confirmed by the oral testimony of Vice- 
Governor Wright, now in this country, 
show that unless Congress thus acts the 
commercial disaster to the archipelago 
will be great and the likelihood of a re- 
newal of disorders increased. Congress 
already has taken steps to appropriate 
$3,000,000 for the relief of immediate 
needs due to plague, rinderpest, failure 
of the rice crop, and a series of catastro- 
phes unforeseen and unpreventable. It 
now behooves it, for the honor of the na- 
tion, to rise above all interests selfishly 
opposed to any tampering with tariff 
laws, and so to legislate as to save the 
business of the islands and foster insular 
revenue. Anything short of this will be 
dishonorable and wickedly foolish. The 
return of Mabini to Manila from Guam, 
where he has been exiled, and his taking 
the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, closes another dramatic chapter 
in the life of a man whose intellectual 
power and loyalty to his political ideals 
have extorted praise frem all who have 
studied his career. If Aguinaldo was 
the right arm of the Filipino uprising 
against Spain and the United States, 
Mabini was its brain and will. Mr. Her- 
bert Welsh of Philadelphia, one of the 
most active and persistent of the anti- 
imperialists, has written an open letter 
to President Roosevelt calling for an in- 
vestigation of the conduct of Brigadier- 
General Funston. The Senate committee 
on the Philippines has practically refused 
to take up the questions involved in the 
case of Father Augustine and other 
alleged cases of cruelty by the American 
soldiers. 


A Matter of 
Honor and Duty 


Turkey’s prompt accept- 
ance of the plan of Russia 
and Austria for govern- 
ment of Macedonia and her clever propo- 
sition that it also apply to other prov- 
inces of her European realm is variously 
interpreted. The counter-proposition at 
once breeds division. Russia still nomi- 
nally puts strong pressure upon Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria to suppress all 
showing of sympathy for Macedonians by 
their compatriots in Bulgaria, and the 


The Balkan 
States Turmoil 
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word has gone forth to Slavs that if they 
persist in violence toward Turkey when 
the Powers rely on diplomacy to accom- 
plish given ends they need expect no aid 
from Russia. This decree, while it will 
influence some, will not deter others; 
and the situation is by no means cleared 
up by the action of the sultan in nominal 
-acquiesence with the demand of the 
Powers. Some bloodshed there is certain 
to bein the disturbed districts of Mace- 
donia—indeed the latest cable tells of 
‘fighting near Monastir—but whether the 
movement for revolt against Turkey will 
spread and just what is Russia’s real at- 
titude toward war later events must re- 
yeal. Meanwhile reports from consuls 
and journalists in Macedonia agree that 
the Turkish soldiery are remorselessly 
pillaging property of Christians, outrag- 
ing their women and fanning the embers 
‘which sooner or later must break forth. 


The Country Slum 


The agent of the Connecticut Bible 
‘Society, Rev. H. L. Hutchins—whose sud- 
den death we regret to have to announce-— 
has lately reported startling conditions of 
moral degeneracy in some of the rural 
districts of that state. Naturally they 
provoke much comment. Summed up in 
a sentence they are: decreasing popula- 
tion, declining church attendance, dulled 
moral sense, with accompanying vices of 
-drunkenness, opium-eating, immorality 
and bestiality. Education is at a mini- 
mum; Vote-selling is common. Tene- 
ment houses are found where people 
herd together as they do in cities. One 
impressive fact is that many of these 
degenerates are not foreigners but are 
of the old New England stock. 

We do not question the substantial ac- 
curacy of these statements, but we do 
not think the conditions are wholly new, 
for we know something of the rural life 
of Connecticut forty yearsago. We think 
they have spread extensively in recent 
times. We do not think they apply to 
large portions of the state. Nor do we 
think they are confined to that state or 
to New England. But we doubt if the 
most crowded district of East New York 
breeds worse characters than some iso- 
lated, neglected communities in the older 
settled parts of the country which have 
‘been drained of their vitality by influx 
into the cities, leaving the unambitious 
and stupid dregs to drag out their sordid 
and sodden existence. Nosections of our 
country call more loudly for missionary 
effort than these. No better thing is 
likely to happen to them, next to the re- 
turn of the better class of American fam- 
ilies, than the immigration of foreigners 
with greater enterprise to cultivate the 
soil, who may improve the native stock. 
‘The telephone, the trolley car and rural 
mail delivery will in a few years work 
great material changes in these districts. 
They open fields which invite business 
enterprise as well as the zeal of service. 

These are days when those who want to 
make the most of their lives to lift up 
their fellowmen find doors of opportunity 
swinging open to them on every hand. 
No fields call for more self-denying Chris- 
tian service than some of these country 
districts, in which the best social settle- 
aments would be families devoted to leaven- 
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ing with light and love the dark dull 
regions where the most reliable elements 
of our population used to be found. 


Declining Doctrinal Divisions 


We have lately read a series of articles 
by representatives of the largest Christian 
bodies each explaining why he belongs 
to his particular denomination. Certain 
sharp lines of division separate some 
sects from others. The Roman Catholic 
declares that he is a Catholic ‘‘ because 
before I had the use of reason I was re- 
generated in the full sacrament of bap- 
tism,’”’ and because ‘“‘my reason de- 
manded, ever and always, that I should 
give absolute assent to all the defined 
doctrines of the church.” He adds that 
he is a Catholic not merely by the exer- 
cise of his reason, but by the grace of 
God. Several Protestant sects make it 
their mission to bring all Christians into 
one organization, each sect maintaining 
that it is not a sect but the truest repre- 
sentative of the primitive church of 
Christ. Every such religious organiza- 
tion finds sufficient doctrinal grounds for 
holding itself apart from others till it 
shall bring all Christians into its own 
fold. 

Bat the doctrinal barriers between 
most of the leading Protestant denomina- 
tions have practically disappeared. For 
more than a century Protestants were 
divided into two clusters of opposing 
camps, Those on one side laid the chief 
emphasis on the absolute and uncondi- 
tional sovereignty of God. Those on the 
other side laid the chief emphasis on 
the free will of man to obey or disobey 
the law of God, to accept or reject his 
mercy and love. The name of Calvin 
was inscribed more or less conspicuously 
on the banners of one group of camps, 
the name of Arminius on those of the 
other. But doctrinal hostility between 
these camps has practically ceased. Pres- 
ident Hyde of Bowdoin College has truly 
said: ‘‘ Between Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, Baptists and Episcopalians, doc- 
trinal differences are insignificant. Not 
one ina hundred of the members of these 
churches could state the differences in 
doctrinal views which separate them.” 
He might have included several other 
denominations in this list. 

Why then do Protestant denominations 
continue apart? Dr. T. L. Cuyler says, 
“The simplest answer to the question, 
Why am I a Presbyterian? would be 
that I was born and reared in that com- 
munion.” Dr. R. P. Raymond says a 
very large number of Methodists would 
give a similar answer to the question why 
they are Methodists, and that “this vis 
even more true of every other denomina- 
tion.” Tradition, association, tempera- 
ment, determine the denominational affili- 
ations of the large majority of Chris- 
tians. 

Yet we do not see any promise of 
organic church unity in this decline of 
doctrinal divisions. The leading denomi- 
nations have great organizations for pro- 
moting Christian education and for ex- 
tending the gospel at home and in all 
lands. These could not be merged into one 
inclusive body without loss of interest 
and power. The pressing problem of 
Christian work today is how best to dis- 


tribute responsibility for it as much as 
how to concentrate its forces, how to 
enlist every church and family and indi- 
vidual in some definite service. This 
would not be possible through creating 
one headquarters of administration as the 
source of power without a tendency 
toward a hierarchy which has been real- 
ized by the Roman Catholic Church, but 
against which most Protestants would 
revolt. 

Two things greatly to be desired, how- 
ever, are possible through the decline of 
doctrinal divisions. The first is a closer 
co-operation of Christians-of all names, 
for the high purpose, as Phillips Brooks 
once said, of ‘‘bearing testimony to the 
people of America of the authority and 
love of God, of the redemption of Christ 
and of the sacred possibilities of man.”’ 
Toward that end the churches seem to 
be moving through federation, in many 
places, for common work. In this move- 
ment, if wisely guided, they wil) avoid 
much waste of effort, will encourage and 
support one another and impress the 
world with their oneness of faith and 
purpose. The other desirable thing of 
which there is growing promise is a new 
statement of faith, really representing 
the belief of the great multitude of 
Christians who cannot now state the dif- 
ferences which separate them. The doc- 
trinal barriers have fallen. How shall 
the new inclusive wall be erected? Dr. 
A. B. Bruce says: ‘‘A fresh intuition of 
Christ and a new Christian enthusiasm 
would have for one of its results a fresh 
formulation of Christian belief, bearing 
an entirely different stamp from that of 
the historical Protestant confessions. 
Till the new life come we had better let 
the making of a new creed alone.” 

The new life is coming through the 
spirit of unity among Christians working 
and praying together for the regeneration 
of humanity. It is not confined to the 
churches. It isa work in which teachers, 
legislators, statesmen and others share, 
believing that men of every race can be 
renewed into the image of their Creator 
and Father. This belief will in due time 
find formal expression, and we trust will 
be acreed which. disciples of Christ will 
everywhere welcome because it will rep- 
resent his spirit and mission to mankind. 


Democracy in Education 


It was the glory of Yale College in the 
older time that its students brought into 
it no social distinctions. Every one was 
estimated according to his merits. The 
poorest boy from a back country town 
stood as good a chance of popularity in 
his class, and of being chosen to member- 
ship in the secret societies, as did the 
son of the millionaire. The loss of that 
spirit of democracy is the greatest loss 
that Yale could suffer. President Hadley 
is reported as saying in a recent address 
to the University Club that the tradi- 
tional democracy of the college had faded 
gradually till it had disappeared com- 
pletely. 

If this is the fact, and we know that 
it is to a considerable extent, the ad- 
ministration of the university is ee | 
at fault for it. When the same 
bill was charged to each student, includ- 
ing tuition and room rent, and when 
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eating clubs were popular according to 
the companionableness of their mem- 
bers, no barriers could be raised between 
rich men’s sons and those of small means. 
President Hadley is said to have admit- 
ted that these barriers now separate the 
_tich from the poor, and that the honors 
of secret societies are enjoyed by the 
wealthy students to the practical exclu- 
sion of the others. He proposed the for- 
mation of a club where all could mingle 
together freely. 

A club would prove a very inadequate 
remedy for conditions which ought to 
put Yale to shame. The remedy is for 
the University authorities to abolish the 
recognition of distinctions between the 
rich and the poor by giving all an equal 
chance at the same price to share what 
the university offers. Better by far the 
old brick row and the college commons 
than the elegant quadrangle with its grad- 
ing of students according to the length of 
their fathers’ purses. An institution of 


' learning which encourages meretricious 


snobbishness as its standard in the place 
of all round m4nliness is an anachronism 
in this country. 


“A Truce of God” 


Thus does Mr. John Redmond, the leader 

of the Irish Nationalists, speaking in Par- 
liament describe the state of amity today 
between all parties’ concerned in better 
_Irish government, a spirit reflected in 
the debates of the past week in Parlia- 
ment, and to be still more clearly and 
significantly revealed in legislation soon 
to be introduced by the Ministry. 

Credit for the altered and encouraging 
state of affairs is due to several persons 
of various religious faiths—to King Ed- 
ward, who unlike his mother—see Sidney 
Lee’s biography of Victoria—has deeply 
interested himself in putting an end to 
the immemorial strife within the king- 
dom, to Mr, Balfour and Mr. Wyndam 
representing the Ministry, to Mr. T. W. 
Russell representing the Protestants of 
Ulster, to Mr. Redmond of the Irish Na- 
tionalist leaders representing the Roman 
Catholics and tenantry. One and all 

have come to see that hatred and vio- 
lence, suspicion and prejudice, boycott- 
ing and extortionate taxation, enforced 
emigration and alien ownership are all 
unjustifiable ethically and politically ; 
that the strength of the empire is no 
stronger than its weakest link—Ireland— 
and that statesmanship, not to mention 
the ethics of the New Testament, de- 
mands that once and for all oppression 
on the one hand and sullen and chronic 
‘revolt on the other cease. 

If nothing malign and selfish interferes 
there bids fair to be within a few months 
such action by the British Parliament as 
will profoundly affect not only the wel- 
fare of the empire, the betterment of 
Ireland and the reconstruction of British 
parties, but also the future of the United 


- States. For it might as well be frankly 


said that English misrule of Ireland in 
a@ very direct way accounts for not a lit- 
tle American municipal misrule. Forced 
to leave Ireland by the thousands the 
the Irish male immigrants to this coun- 
try have brought with them none of that 
disciplined self-rule which the English or 
Scotch immigrant had when he stepped 
on our shores and swiftly sought natu- 
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ralization, Used to-having rulers over 
them the Irish here have fallen prey to 
the “‘ boss,” often of their own race. 

Humanity’s solidarity and the remote 
interaction and consequence of national 
policy are clearly revealed in this fact 
upon which we have only touched, but 
which is most significant. 


Christ’s Service: and Ours 


The school of the world was the school 
to which the Son of Man wassent. There 
was no royal road for him, although he 
was the King’s son and heir of all things. 
The path he chose was not the only path 
which presented itself to thought as he 
deliberately planned out his life. He 
rejected power, that he might serve. 
He refused the leadership to which men 
called him that he might help and edu- 
cate men who were to be at once leaders 
and servants for the spiritual life of the 
world. We are assured of the reality of 
Christ’s sympathy in our perplexities and 
renunciations, for he was tempted in all 
points like as we are. The ways of his 
humanity and ours lie parallel, his in the 
sunshine of true obedience and perfect 
service, ours in the shadow of sin. But 
it was not without a struggle and a vic- 
tory that he discovered and decided on 
the sunlit way. 

In Christ’s service of his fellowmen 
there were no reservations. He gave his 
life for his friends, not merely in the 
giving up of death, but also in the harder 
gift of daily self-denial. Looked at upon 
one side, the life of Jesus was all for God. 
Looked at from another, it was all for 
men. In a higher unity the two were 
one, The life with God made possible 
the work for men. The earlier self-givy- 
ings of the home in Nazareth we can 
only imagine. He gave himself in true 
obedience to his parents. We may be- 
lieve that he gave himself in quiet, un- 
complaining work for the support of the 
family when Joseph died. He postponed, 
perhaps, his settled purposes of a wider 
life until brothers and sisters were pro- 
vided for. But with the opening of his 
public ministry he gives himself for men 
with a completeness which admitted of 
no reserves, not even the primacy of 
filial or of brotherly affection. 

Now that our Lord has passed into the 
heavens, he requires of us a service par- 
allel in kind, within the limits of our in- 
dividuality and opportunity. The sery- 
ant’s office which he took upon himself 
when he washed the feet of his disciples, 
he commends to us as our example. In 
Paul’s deep-going words, ‘“‘Even Christ 
pleased not himself,” Jesus discovered 
the individual. He brings each of us 
home to his Father in a communion 
which is our own and which we cannot 
share with others. But even our indi- 
vidual life with God is an equipment 
for special service. True Christianity 
is broadminded and keeps both God and 
man in view. The love of God is proved 
and exercised in work for men. In 
Christ’s parable of judgment the test 
is loving service, Christ himself being 
hidden in the form of his needy brother. 
This is the crown of the obedient life— 
Christ’s recognition and the honor which 
the Father gives. Without this service, 
free, deliberate; patient and rejoicing, so 
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directed, so recognized and honored, no 
life of man can be complete upon the 
earth. 


In Brief 


Dr. Lorimer evidently thinks that they have 
played football with his name at Tremont 
Temple long enough. Many of us came to 
that conclusion some time ago. 


President Buekham of Vermont University 
and Rey. Dr. Newman Smyth of New Haven 
have denounced trade union tyranny in 
speeches made by them during the past week. 


Rey. Dr. Alex McLaren of Manchester, the 
great Baptist preacher, is off for a three 
months’ rest at Mentone. He hopes to occupy 
his pulpit again, but some fear that his career 
as a preacher is ended. 


Fitchburg loses in the death of Rodney 
Wallace one of its foremost citizens. He was 
a supporter of the Calvinistic Congregational 
Church, and Smith College owes one of its 
handsome student homes to his generosity. 


Andover Theological Seminary has issued 
so attractive a brochure with pictures of 
buildings old and new and surrounding scen- 
ery, that while it is intended for possible stu- 
dents it will be of interest to every graduate of 
the institution. 


Having taekled and thrown the venal, Dis- 
trict Attorney Folk of St. Louis is about to 
assail the vicious elements ofthat city. Recent 
investigations have shown a large and terrible 
traffic in young women from the country dis- 
trict systematically carried on in St. Louis. 


Secretary of the Treasury Shaw had a $4,000 
remictance for the “ conscience fund ” in his of- 
ficial mail last week, and Uncle Sam is that 
much richer. Not long ago a remittance of 
twelve cents forthe samefundcame. Itisim- 
possible to decide which represented the most: 
struggle. 


Professor Dolbear, the eminent physicist of 
Tufts College, talking recently on some of the 
problems of this century, told his hearers of a 
star in the Southern hemisphere which travels 
at a faster rate than computations of the en- 
ergy of this universe warrant. Is there an- 
other universe affecting the star? he asked. 


The success of Rey. R. J. Campbell in main- 
taining the Thursday noon lectures at City 
Temple, London, makes him the logical suc- 
cessor of its late pastor, Dr. Joseph Parker. 
Should he be galled to this position, as now 
seems probable, it remains to be seen whether 
he can break the strong ties which unite him 
and his great congregation at Brighton. 


Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall had the 
unusual experience among Haskell lecturers 
to the people of India of baptizing converts 
from high-caste families won to discipleship 
by his setting forth of Christianity. “Up to 
this time I supposed I could be overcome only 
by mind. Now I know that love conquers. 
You have won us by love,” said one convert. 
We predicted it. 


The retirement of Rev. W. J. Woods from 
the secretaryship of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales will cause regret to 
many American Congregationalists who have 
enjoyed his acquaintance while in England 
and while he has been visiting our country. 
Rey. Dr. Alfred Rowland, long the pastor of 
Park Chapel, North London, is prominently 
mentioned as his successor. He is not less: 
known this side of the ocean than Mr. Woods, 
and not less esteemed. 


Those public-spirited Bostonians who are 
making such a vigorous effort to save the 
Park Street Church edifice because of the pa- 
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triotic, historic and educational interests in- 
volved are certainly the most undaunted and 
persistent sons of the Puritans anywhere in 
this region. They probably won’t induce the 
legislature to purchase the plaut. But they 
propose to keep on agitating just the same 
and rely on private generosity to do the proper 
thing with regard to the historic structure. 


Givers to the different funds for the relief 
of orphans in Armenia and India will be in- 
terested in the picturesque account in this is- 
sue of Miss Emily Wheeler’s methods of stim- 
ulating gifts in America in behalf of this most 
worthy charity. While this paper does not 
now keep regularly before its readers any 
special relief subscription, we hope that the 
stream of benevolence is not exhausted and 
that contributions will be sent to Miss Wheeler, 
at Worcester, Mass., as long as the need con- 
tinues. 


It is significant that at the recent meeting of 
Chicago Congregational ministers, after Dr. 
Berle had pleaded for closer organization of 
the Congregational polity and more centraliza- 
tion of authority, Dr. Faville of Peoria, who 
came from the Methodist fold, said that he 
found. the present bond of union and effective- 
ness of administration satisfactory to him as 
one who had sought liberty in Congregation- 
alism. He aptly applied Edward Everett 
Hale’s saying by asserting that the cure of the 
evils of democracy in church government as in 
political government is more democracy and 
not less. 


Rey.. Edward Cummings, Dr. E. E. Hale’s 
assistant, who formerly was a member of the 
staff of Harvard’s department of economics, 
in an’address last week before the Channing 
Club, Boston, avowed himself a collectivist 
though not a socialist, preferring not to be 
held responsible for all the “‘isms ” which are 
grouped underthat name. He said something 
that is worth thinking about: “‘ You have labor 
trusts and capitalistic trusts, and they are 
having a glorious time (fighting each other ) 
because they do not know they are inevitable. 
Finally they will combine, and then the great 
consuming public will have them both to 
reckon with.” It has them now. 


Among our force of consulting editors in the 
various states, which includes the brightest 
and ablest men we are able to secure, these 
have recently been called to positions of in- 
creased opportunity and responsibility: Rev. 
Raymond Calkins, from Pittsfield, Mass., to 
Newark, N. J.; Rev. C. D. Crane, from Yar- 
mouth, Me., to Park Church, Los Angeles, 
Cal. ; Dr. C. H. Richards, from Central Church, 
Philadelphia, to be secretary of the Church 
Building Society; Dr. J. W. Cooper, from 
Second Churcb, New Britain, Ct., to be sec- 
retary of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion; and Dr. N. McGee Waters, from Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., to Tompkins Avenue Chureb, 
Brooklyr, the largest of our order in this 
country, if notin the world. Tobe connected 
with The Congregationalist is apparently not 
a serious handicap, after all! 

The Chicago convention on religious edu- 
cation set going a discussion which as yet has 
only begun. We are by no means as sure as 
Dr. Berle is, in his article on another page, 
that its projectors did not have first in mind 
the spiritual ends of religious education; and 
this for the reason that the final impression in 
which Dr. Berle rejoices was largely produced 
through addresses of men most influential in 
planning the convention. But we are no less 
grateful that it placed chief emphasis on the 
supreme importance of the spiritual life to be 
created through knowledge of God and of 
human nature. It is interesting to note that 
the opposition to the convention, which was 
quite formidable befure it was held, has dwin- 
died to the querulous voices of a few moss- 
grown religious newspapers, mostly Presby- 
terlan, . 
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From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


The new dignity to which Christian in- 
terests at Harvard have attained in recent 
years was shiningly displayed last Friday 
evening at the second annual dinner of the 
Christian Association, held in the fine build- 
ing of the Harvard Union, with all the glad- 
ness and good fellowship that gather around 
the moderncollege banquet. Frantz, Huggins, 
Wallace, and men like them, have worked 
hard to lift the association out of obscurity 
and disfavor, and to identify it in the minds 
of all Harvard men with all that is broad, 
manly and interesting in student life. How 
splendidly they have succeeded may be in- 
ferred in part from the fact that over 350 men, 
under the auspices of the association, are en- 
gaged in various forms of social service at the 
Riverside Alliance, in East Cambridge and at 
T Wharf, Boston. If that much incensed 
group of Roman Catholic priests in East 
Cambridge, who have made such a vigorous 
and ill-timed protest against a recent speech 
of oneof these workers in Park Street Church, 
Boston, could have been present last Friday 
evening, I think they would have realized 
that these students in all their philanthropic 
effort in this vicinity have no more idea of 
conducting any sort of propaganda for Prot- 
estantism than they have of building up Mo- 
hammedism. They simply want to serve in 
straightforward, sensible ways, the physical, 
mental and social needs of their less favored 
fellowmen. More and more the Harvard as- 
sociation aims to be the clearing house be- 
tween the surplus energy of college men of 
all faiths or of no faithsand the needs of men. 

* * * 

By far the most interesting speech that 
evening was President Eliot’s. While he dis- 
claimed the ability to respond to the toast 
given him, The Place of Religion in Life, what 
he said amounted practically to a confession 
of personal faith, and it was an unusual priv- 
ilege to hear the renowned and cultured presi- 
dent of our oldest and largest university talk 
in so simple and even tender a strain about 
what religion meant to him. Even if his 
statement of it did not agree with one’s own 
religious basis of thought and action, one 
could not but admire the sincerity and trans- 
parency of his words. Religion, he said, 
meant to him the bond, the tie, the spiritual 
essence of all living, ‘‘and religion,’ he went 
on to say, “‘means for me not alone the Chris- 
tian religion. Indeed, many of the people 
whom I have loved most were not called 
Christians by the rest of the Christian world.” 
The bravest death he ever witnessed, he said, 
was that of a Chinese mandarin, a Confucian- 
ist, who, on the verge of eternity, cared most 
to discharge a certain duty resting upon him 
as ateacher. When in Cairo, Dr. Eliot asked 
three Christian masters of schools from what 
race their most trustworthy boys came, and 
they all agreed that their best students were 
Moslems. 

Continuing, President Eliot said that, to 
him, religion was not a thing of Sunday or 
prayer meeting or of the baptismal service, 
but something for every day and all days. It 
was love and the practical service prompted 
by love. He did not believe that religion was 
promoted to any great extent by dwell- 
ing upon one’s own personal experience, 
**Indeed,” said he, “the motive of personal 
salvation is a mean effort. Our theologies are 
full of it and even based on it, but religion 
means such disinterested love that one does 
not think of himself. I want to see more 
work done without reference to the effect on 
the worker.” Then, with his characteristic 
smile lighting up his face, President Eliot 
said, “ You see, I am an awful heretic, but I 
inherited my religion, was born in it, and all 
my observation and experience confirm my 
inherited attitude.” 

President Eliot expressed his fear that the 
Y. M. C. A. and kindred organizations might 
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be in danger of too much talk and not enough 
work, and he also deplored its tendency to 
draw workers away from the churches. One 
wished he might have spoken a little warmer 
word touching the association as now organ- 
ized at Harvard, which certainly strikes the 
cosmopolitan note every time; but that was 
not his subject, and President Eliot has a way 
of sticking to his text—and this time it was a 
big one. : 
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The denseness of ignorance and the inyin- 
cibility of prejudice touching foreign missions 
on the part of even civilized beings residing 
in Christian lands passes comprehension. I 
encountered not long ago, for instance, a man 
who asserted vehemently and with apparent 
sincerity that Miss Stone’s capture by brig- 
ands was a scheme devised in the foreign 
missionary headquarters here in Boston with 
the sole view of raising money from people 
and advertising in this dramatic way the mis- 
sionary movement. I suppose there may be 
other persons besides this man, who, with 
all outward evidence of sanity in other re- 
spects, cherish such ideas touching the real 
design of persons behind foreign missions 
today. Apparently they think that the secre- 
taries of the American Board, for instance, 
have nothing else to do but to'concoct schemes 
for producing sensational effects the other 
side of the globe. When they see Dr. Judson 
Smith and Dr. Barton, for instance, lunching 
together they immediately conclude that these 
amiable gentlemen are working out the de- 
tails of some future Armenian massacre on 
the basis of which they shall appeal to the 
home churches for funds. When such busy 
laymen as President Capen and Colonel Hop- 
kins put aside their engrossing interests once 
a week in order to attend a Prudential Com- 
mittee meeting, why it’s plain enough that in 
about six months we shall hear of another 
case of brigandage or another Boxer uprising 
in western China. O yes, the missionary 
movement in other particulars goes so eas- 
ily! It’s such a simple matter to raise money 
here at home and oversee the operations of 
500 missionaries on the field that both the paid 
and the unpaid officials who superintend the 
work really have to devise these sanguinary 
and thrilling schemes in order that Satan may 
find no mischief for their leisure hours! 
Meanwhile Miss Stone continues to have ap- 
preciative audiences in different parts of the 
country. She is just now in the West and 
her lecture appointments and the preparation 
of her book for the press will keep her busy 
till early summer. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 27 


The story of the Good Samaritan with sug- 
gestive words from Mrs. Samuel Lane Loomis 
as leader furnished the Scripture lesson. 

The missionaries in Zulu-land whose names 
have been upon the calendar for the Jast two 
weeks received special attention; the Bridg- 
man trio, the mother who went out in 1860 and 
the daughter and daughter-in-law who fol- 
lowed some years later; Mrs. Edwards, 
earliest adopted missionary of the Woman’s 
Board and the others at Inanda; the workers 
at Umzumbe, Umvoti and Esidumbini, the 
three at present in this country, Mrs, Goode- 
nough, Mrs. Ransom and Mrs. Cowles. A 
letter was read from Miss Martha Pixley, who 
speaks of herself as “a miscellaneous mis- 
sionary, with no very definite department.” 
A recent letter from Miss Phelps was also 
read. 

Miss Closson gave an encouraging word 
from the hospital work in Talas, and Mrs. 
Schneider read extracts from a letter from 
Miss Isabel Trowbridge reporting interesting 
revival work in Aintab. 

Miss Prudden gave an account of the special 
meeting in New Haven, Feb. 20, and Miss Lam- 
son of the young ladies’ societies of Suffol 
Branch in Dorchester, Feb. 21. 
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Two Striking Voices at the Chicago Convention 


By Rey. A. A. Berle, D.D., Union Park Church, Chicago 


Readers of The Congregationalist have 
already had in its columns an account of 
the remarkable gathering in Chicago un- 
der the auspices of the American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature. That conven- 
tion will pass into history for various 
things hardly contemplated by the pro- 
jectors. Their keynote was education. 
The convyention’s was evangelization. 
They thought of the value of the gath- 
ering for its effect upon the intellect- 
ual life of the nation and only secondarily 
of the spiritual results which were to 
be secured. The convention as surely 
thought first of the spiritual problems of 
which the ignorance that the new pro- 
gram was to dispel was only a signal. 
It is perfectly clear that evangelization 
and the spiritual ends of religious educa- 
tion were not first in the minds of the 
leaders in the movement. It is as clear 
that what the mighty fellowship repre- 
sented had most in mind was a new spir- 
itual life. 

This difference of view appeared on the 
opening night. Inthe immense gathering 
which assembled on the initial evening in 
the Auditorium I was especially inter- 
ested to discover the temper of the as- 
sembled thousands with respect to the 
great issues which are before the Christian 
Church at the present moment. For this 
reasen I noted the reception of various 
» classes of ideas: (1) those which had refer- 
ence to social questions and necessities; (2) 
those which had to do with the compe- 
tency and effectiveness of the ministry; (3) 
those which appealed for a distinctively 
intellectualized Christianity; and (4) those 
which struck what might be called the 
spiritual note with evangelization as the 
expression of the method of securing it. 
There were other things but on these 
the response of the thousands was signifi- 
cant and interesting. 

In the first place the rstat note passed 
by almost without recognition. There 
were few references to it anyway, and 
what there were did not excite any 
special interest. 

The references to the ministry, pos- 
sibly because there were so many minis- 
ters present, when unfavorable, did not 
seem to evoke any considerable enthusi- 
asm except when they struck at a point 
where the ministers were brought into 
sharp contrast with some great natural 
duty of the calling, which they obviously 
neglected. But here, too, there was gen- 
eral apparent recognition, that the way 
out did not lie in the direction of criticis- 
ing the ministry, which was itself seen 
to be a result rather than a cause in the 
. whole question involved. Once when a 

-distinguished educationist of New York 
baldly presented the question of the min- 
ister’s responsibility for the Biblical igno- 
rance of his parish and said, ‘‘If not the 
minister’s whose is it?’’ obviously mak- 
ing a bid for applause directed against 
the clergymen, there was a dead silence 
which brought into relief the fact that 
the laymen have not quite lost their 
senses on this subject. There was no dis- 
position, let the brethren keep in mind, 
to relieve us of any real responsibility, 
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but there was ano less obvious determi- 
nation to be just. 

Among the most striking things, how- 
ever, was the great contrast between the 
demands for a spiritual, as opposed to 
a purely intellectualized Christianity. 
Though it was par excellence a conven- 
tion of educators, and though the educa- 
tional note was sounded on every occa- 
sion, the announcement of a purely in- 
tellectual conception and presentation of 
the Bible utterly failed to command the 


‘convention, while every mention, even 


remote, of the spiritual moment of the 
hour, received prompt and overwhelming 
demonstrations. Perhaps no single ses- 
sion illustrated this more than the morn- 
ing session on Wednesday, when Pro- 


fessor Dewey of the University of Chi- 


cago spoke, followed by President King 
of Oberlin. 

Professors Coe and Starbuck had 
spoken, the former with earnestness, re- 
ceiving attention and applause inversely 
as he spoke on and off his tepic. When 
he emphasized the purely psychological 
elements of the question of religious edu- 
cation he was listened to with respect 
and interest ; when he spoke of the spirit- 
ual ends to be secured he was applauded 
to the echo, The psychologist was heard 
but the spiritual-minded man was wel- 
comed. Professor Coe’s address was per- 
haps the most interesting blending of 
these things. that could be made with his 
special viewpoint, but he must have 
been aware at the close that what won 
for him his approval was not the thing 
for which he distinctively stands. The 
convention appeared to rejoice that he 
held to some of the things which he so 
effectively announced and considerably 
surprised thereat also. Professor Star- 
buck, if he did not fail utterly, came so 
near it that his address may be dismissed 
without comment since the utter absence 
of anything spiritual or spiritually sug- 
gestive rendered it practically a vacant 
point in the convention, 

Then came Professor Dewey and while 
following still upon the psychological 
ground, the convention gave its expres- 
sion of approval enthusiastically at cer- 
tain significant points. One of these is 
worth noting. The younger psycholo- 
gists with their recently acquired data 
and immature enthusiasms did not find 
in the foremost psychologists of the West 
absolute acceptance. He hastened to 
caution the convention against the whole- 
sale acceptance of generalizations based 
upon data that could not be conclusive 
and that had not been sifted. He coun- 
seled interest and hospitality for these 
new methods, but warned against headi- 
ness and rashness in abandoning many 
sound and well-integrated ideas to ven- 
ture upon paths which, while alluring, 
were not necessarily those which led to 
the best results. This so fully accorded 
with the convention’s mind that it was 
received with marked demonstrations of 
approval. Obviously the new system, 
when it is evolved, is not going to be 
given over quite to a conjectural psy- 
chology. 


On the heels of the strong paper of Pro- 
fessor Dewey came President King who 
immediately proceeded to break in upon 
the convention, which was already his 
own, with the announcement that the 
imitative faculties of the child were to be 
primarily considered, and that this con- 
vention was not called to create a series 
of psychological pyrotechnic displays. He 
drove home the old truth that religious 
fellowship—in other words the old famil- 
iar methods of association with spiritual- 
minded people—was after all both psycho- 
logically and practically the soundest 
truth in religious education, President 
King’s address.was the only one which 
drew from the speaker an expression of 
personal devotion to Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Saviour, and while being a message 
of instruction, was also a confession of 
faith. Here, again, the convention broke 
bounds and made the great address greater 
by thus declaring it to be the exponent 
of the primary feelings and ideals of that 
body itself. 

All this and much more was confirmed 
in conversation with the brethren and in 
many other ways. What struck me most 
was the magnificent evangelistic equip- 
ment represented in this gathering, and 
how mightily the church would feel, if it 
had a chance to feel, these voices ringing 
in her pulpits. College presidencies are 
not commonly associated with evange- 
listic labors, and yet in former days the 
most remarkable appeals on the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges, as well as on other 
days when the question of personal con- 
secration was distinctively before the 
students, came from the presidents. 
Whatever the ‘religion of a mature 
mind”’ may be, one thing was certain— 
that in a distinctively educational conven- 
tion, the greatest response was of a char- 
acter which cannot be more satisfactorily 
classified than by calling it evangelistic. 
This was a remarkable fact. 

It proved to my mind many things: 
among them (1) that the Higher Criticism 
has not substantially affected the evan- 
gelistic capacity of the church, although 
it seems to have forced it into temporary 
retirement ; (2) that.what started out to 
be religious education wound up by being 
more distinctively educated religion and 
that not essentially different from the 
real thing in any class of society ; (3) that 
mere eulogies of the Bible do not consti- 
tute the respect for it nor is its literary 
exposition preaching the gospel; and (4) 
that the real preachers of the Word are 
also its best expositors and its soundest 
interpreters. Unless all the signs are at 
fault, the day of our. deliverance is nigh 
and the Babylonish captivity of Chris- 
tian intellectualism is to end in a glorious 
liberty of spiritual realities. 


More and more we are coming. to feel that 
it is a disgraee for a healthy person to be do- © 
ing nothing. Instead of boasting that they 
have an easy time, men are a little ashamed 
of confessing that their berth in life is an 
easy one.—Rev. Willard B. Thorp. 
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The Old. Tradition and the New 


In a publication of the year 1902 may 
be found the four paragraphs, defining 
the issues at stake between the older or- 
thodoxy and the type of Higher Criticism 
now currently denominated the modern 
view. I do not name the author because 
I prefer to treat the publication as repre- 
sentative ratherthan personal. The abil- 
ity displayed in it entitles it to be so 
treated. Many statements of like char- 
acter have appeared; this is one of par- 
ticular excellence, chosen from among 
the many. 


And what are these two methods? That of 
the Higher Criticism is—that the Bible shall 
be interpreted by a devout study of its vari- 
ous parts with all the light that can be thrown 
upon it from all sources. Its concrete pur- 
pose is to ascertain its full and exact history. 
It has no theory of inspiration; it simply in- 
vestigates, and reports what it finds. 

The method of the other side is based on an 
unquestioning assent to the Bible as a mirac- 
ulously inspired book, every word literally 
true, every event historical, without myth or 
legend-— infallible—the whole being the prod- 
uct of the direct inspiration of God and there- 
fore equally authoritative in all its parts. 
Such and so unlike are the two methods. 


The two methods cannot be mingled; each 
excludes the other by its definition of itself. 
If either side crosses the dividing line in or- 
der to make exceptions, the issue between 
them dies out and debate ceases for lack of a 
question. 


It should be enough to dispel all doubts and 
fears over this subject that almost the whole 
body of educated teachers in our colleges and 
theological seminaries, as well as those in 
Great Britain, accept the Higher Criticism 
in its main points... . If this vast body of 
men are regarded as self-deceived and mis- 
taken in conclusions which they have reached 
through close and conscientious scrutiny, the 
question may well be raised whether those 
who doubt them are sane. 


The first of these four paragraphs, as 
here arranged, defines the position of the 
Higher Criticism ; the second defines the 
position of the old orthodoxy; the third 
affirms that we must all necessarily take 
‘one or the other of these two positions ; 
the fourth gives a reason, affirmed to be 
sufficient, why we should prefer the posi- 
tion of the Higher Criticism. 


I. WHAT IS THE HIGHER CRITICISM 


The definition of the Higher Criticism 
here given is a definition of an ideal. No 
well-read man would say that it is true of 
all higher critics now living, There are 
higher critics and higher critics. The 
cited passage says that the higher critics 
practice ‘‘a devout study” of the Scrip- 
tures. Their opponents take pleasure in 
testifying that there are devout higher 
critics among the advocates of the mod- 
ern view ; but there are also others who 
do not seem to be devout. 

Again, the cited passage says that the 
Higher Criticism studies the Bible “ with 
all the light that can. be thrown upon it 
from all sources.” The one principal 
objection made to the prevalent Higher 
Criticism ‘by its opponents is that it re- 
fuses to do just this thing. Their objec- 
tion is not that it refuses to accept their 
theory of inspiration, but that it refuses 
touse “all the light... fromall sources.” 


By Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Auburn Seminary 


Their view is that to an irrational degree 
it rejects testimony, particularly the tes- 
timony of the Bible itself, and that in the 
same irrational. manner it accepts mere 
conjecture in the place of evidence. 

The passage asserts that the Higher 
Criticism ‘‘has no theory of inspiration.” 
This may be trueof the Higher Criticism, 
but it certainly is not true of the higher 
critics. Some of them are silent on the 
subject ; but a good many seek to reas- 
sure their opponents by affirming that 
the Bible has an inspiration that renders 
it unique; while others, probably the 
majority, treat the Biblical claims to 
unique inspiration as mere fable, and 
make this presupposition basal in their 
investigations. The theory that the Scrip- 
tures are false in claiming to be inspired 
is just as really a theory of inspiration as 
is the theory that they are inspired. As 
a matter of fact the published works of 
the scholars of the modern view are as 
much affected by the opinions their au- 
thors hold concerning inspiration as are 
the published works of the older ortho- 
doxy. 

Once more, the cited passage says that 
the Higher Criticism “simply investi- 
gates, and reports what it finds.” Itdoes 
not confine its reports, however, to mat- 
ters of fact as distinguished from philos- 
ophy or doctrine. Higher critics, of rep- 
utation report that they find the doctrines 
heretofore held by Christians to be either 
groundless or positively false in such 
matters as the incarnation, the birth of 
Jesus, his miracles, his resurrection, his 
atonement, his mediatorial character, 
many of his specific teachings, a large 
part of his biography, the personal Holy 
Spirit, the individual interest taken by 
God in his creatures. If any one thinks 
that this is too sweeping a statement of 
the case, let him take a full course of 
reading in the Encyclopedia Biblica, or 
in other works of thatstripe. After that, 
let him ask himself: Provided these men 
are correct, can we be sure that even the 
peerless humanity of Jesus is anything 
more than a figment of the imagination ? 
Provided they are correct, is the father- 
hood of God anything else than a figure 
of speech? 

Some one will reply that it is not fair 
to charge higher critics indiscriminately 
with the teaching of such doctrines as 
these. Of course it is not; that is the 
point I wish to make. And it is equally 
unfair to credit them indiscriminately 
with a fine deyotedness to evangelical 
doctrine. If the higher critics who love 
the gospel will persist in ranging them- 
selyes with those who deny every teach- 
ing of the gospel, they can hardly blame 
others for following the same classifica- 
tion. This is the case as it stands: an 
influential portion of the scholars of the 
modern view repudiate most of the great 
truths of Christianity, as these have 
hitherto been understood; the present 
trend of the modern view is strongly in 
this direction ; and nowhere among the 
scholars of the modern view is there an 
expression of any but the mildest opposi- 
tion to it, 


II. FAIR PLAY FOR THE OLDER. VIEW 


The cited passage affirms that “the 
method of the other side is based on an 
unquestioning assent to the Bible as a 
miraculously inspired book.” ‘ Unques- 
tioning assent’’ has come to be an am- 
biguous term. The common doctrine of 
American scholars has not been that we 
are to believe the Scriptures unquestion- 
ingly without investigating their claims, 
but that we are first to investigate, and 
then, if we find them to be the word of 
God, accord to them their credenee to 
which this fact entitles them. 

Again, the cited passage says that the 
older view of the Bible counts “‘every 
word literally true, every event histor- 
ical.” Certainly it counts all parts of the 
Bible as thoroughly true, each part in 
its own proper meaning; but that is a 
very different thing from counting the 
Bible as literally true in the sense of 
wholly excluding the element of figure 
of speech or of fiction. The older tradi- 
tion has always held that the element of 
religious parable is prominent in the 
Scriptures. 

Doubtless some men have taught me- 
chanical views of the inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture. But there are many of us, opposers 
of the so-called modern view, who expe- 
rience no sensation as of one looking into 
a mirror when we read such a passage as ~ 
the one that has been cited. Indeed, we 
are so presumptuous as to claim that we 
are trying to interpret the Bible “‘by a 
devout study of its various parts with 
all the light that can be thrown upon it 
from all sources;’’ and that our ‘‘con- 
crete purpose is to ascertain its full and 
exact history.” At the outset of an inves- 
tigation we do not assume it to be a fact 
that the Bible is uniquely inspired; but 
we equally avoid the assumption that it 
is not so inspired. We do not assume it 
to be a fact that the statements of the 
Bible are all thoroughly truthful, but we 
also avoid assuming that they are un- 
truthful. We are ready to recognize 
elements of fiction in the Bible to any 
extent to which the evidence actually 
shows that theyare there. We are aware 
that fiction, whether in the form of para- 
ble, fable, allegory, poem, myth or leg- 
end, may be as truthful in its own proper 
meaning as fact can be, and may teach 
the same spiritual lessons which it would 
teach if it were fact. But we insist that 
questions of this kind shall be decided 
upon evidence and not according to the 
exigencies of some preconceived theory. 
And in dealing with the evidence we in- 
sist that the testimony of the Bible on . 
any point shall be examined before it is 
rejected. 

We are ready to accept evolution asa 
fact to the extent to which it is proven 
to bea fact. Beyond that we are willing 
to accept it as a working hypothesis up 
to the point where it comes into conflict 
with facts. Our belief that the supreme 
energy of the universe is a personal God 
does not preclude our accepting evolution 
as a method in which the personal God 
ordinarily works. But we do not believe 
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: . 
that Jehovah is the slave of evolution 
any more than that Jupiter is the slave 
of the fates. 

We try to deal with the miraculous 
elements in the Bible on the basis of the 
fair weighing of evidence. Past genera- 


_ tions have shown a disposition to inter- 


pret marvels into the Scriptures. We 
are willing to part with all supposed mi- 


_raculous elements that can fairly be 


eliminated by just interpretation or ex- 
planation or any other process consistent 
with the evidence in the case. But we 
insist that some one’s notion that God 
never works a miracle is not by itself a 
sufficient reason for declaring accredited 
testimony to be false. 

_In fine, the question of method between 
us and the higher critics of the modern 
view is the question as to how testimony 


‘is to be treated. We affirm that in the 


beginnings of an investigation state- 
ments of fact are to be provisionally ac- 
cepted as true, except as there are rea- 
sons for not so accepting them ; and that, 
as the investigation proceeds these pro- 
visional results are still to be accepted 
save in so far as reasons may appear for 
rejecting or modifying them, or for hold- 
ing them open. Perhaps our opponents 
would accept this rule thus stated. But 
if so, their procedure under it is differ- 
ent from ours. They have among them 
a tradition of some hundreds or thou- 
sands of instances of false statements in 
the Old and New Testaments. Accept- 
ing these, their minds are filled with the 
impression that other statements of fact 
from the same sources are likely to be 
untrustworthy; and so their disregard 
of the Biblical testimony grows as they 
proceed in their investigations. We, on 
the contrary, examine each of the alleged 
instances before rejecting it, with the re- 
sult that most of the instances at once 
disappear, and our confidence in the 
Bible testimony grows as we proceed. 
As our courses diverge, we are compelled 
to regard theirs as unscientific and mis- 
leading and disastrous. As for us, we 
reach at length a position where we are 
able to affirm with conviction the propo- 
sitions which we waived at the outset, 


namely, the thorough truthfulness and 


Iii, 


‘the unique divine inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and therefore the authorita- 
tive character of their teachings. 


ARE THE TWO METHODS IRRECON- 
CILABLE 


The passages that have been cited 
affirm that “the two methods cannot be 
mingled,” that ‘‘if either side crosses the 
dividing line,...the issue between 


them dies out and debate ceases for lack 


of a question.” Whatever this may 
mean, it is uncritical. The proper ques- 
tion to askiis not, ‘ Which side is true?” 
but, ‘‘What is the truth in the case?” 
The ceasing of debate is not a calamity, 
provided the debate ceases because the 
question is solved. 

In its context this statement that the 


_ two methods cannot be mingled seems to 


be given as a reason why we should not 
flinch even when the conclusions of the 
Higher Criticism become startling and 
shocking. The reasoning seems to be 
that there are just these two positions to 


_ take and no others, so that the only thing 


to do is to choose one of the two paths 
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and then follow it, no matter where it 
leads. 

Instead of this, I should like to advyo- 
cate a different alignment of the issues 
involved. The problem is not one of 
those in which a simple affirmative anda 
simple negative constitute an exhaustive 
list of possible mental attitudes. As a 
matter of fact many different positions 
aré possible. 

There are many thinking men who re- 
ject the older teachings concerning the 
Scriptures, but whose convictions are 
against agnosticism in such matters as 
written revelation and miracle and prayer 
and the personal Holy Spirit and the per- 
son of Jesus, who yet allow themselves to 
be lined up with agnostics in the attack 
upon old-fashioned orthodoxy. Thisseems 
to me a forced and unnatural state of 
things. It is a party division which sep- 
arates men who ought to be together, and 
brings into alliance men whose views are 
really antagonistic. 

The difference of method, our differ- 
ence with the higher critics of this class, 
is important ; but it is insignificant com- 
pared with that which separates the 
higher critic who accepts the Jesus of 
the gospels as supreme Lord from the 
other higher critic who regards Jesus as 
a rather remarkable man, born no one 
knows where, who somehow became the 
focus of the imagination of the genera- 
tions that followed him, thus giving rise 
to that mass of legendary narrative, half 
of it incredible and the other half but 
partly true, now known as the four gos- 
pels. Is it too much to ask that the first 
of these two higher critics shall be out- 
spoken in the matters in which he differs 
with the second? This matter in which 
he agrees essentially with the men of the 
older tradition is far more important than 
the matters in which he disagrees with 
them. Is he loyal to his convictions if 
he without protest simply stands by his 
agnostic ally? Surely there ought to be 
here a new alignment of forces. 

It is easy to say that. the personality of 
Jesus is the great thing in the New Tes- 
tament, and_that it is therefore of no 
particular consequence if the men of the 
New Testament were mistaken in many of 
their opinions and in many of their state- 
ments of fact. I do not care to discuss 
this further than to say that if their sup- 
posed errors are sufficiently extensive to 
vitiate their testimony concerning the 
personality of Jesus, then the matter be- 
comes of the utmost importance; for 
apart from the New Testament we have 
no adequate knowledge of the personal- 
ity of Jesus. 

So it is not a trifling matter when dis- 
tinguished higher critics affirm that the 
accounts of the virgin birth, the rising 
from the dead, the ascension, are fables ; 
that either the account of the death of 
Jesus or else the several accounts of his 
interviews with men after his death are 
untrue; that the passages in Matthew 


and Luke in which he is represented as, 


speaking in detail of the destruction of 
Jerusalem were written after that event, 
thus proving the late date of these gos- 
pels, and proving, also, that they are mis- 
taken in attributing these sayings to 
Jesus; that the account of the birth of 
Jesus in Bethlehem and all accounts 
which- imply that there was at that time 
a city called Nazareth are untrue to fact ; 
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that the account of the Sermon on the 
Mount is a make-up, the so.called sermon 
being a piecing together of some one’s 
recollection of various teachings uttered 
at various times; that the accounts of 
the temptation and the various accounts. 
of the miracles of Jesus are colored by 
the imagination of later generations. 

I suppose that not less than half the 
statements made in the four gospels con-~ 
cerning Jesus are thus discredited, and 
this of course implies the diminishing of 
the credit of all the statements that re- 
main. This is done by leaders among the 
higher critics, and there is no clear, em- 
phatic repudiation of it by the remaining 
higher critics. Butif one to this extent 
discredits the gospels, can we afterward 
depend upon their presentation of the 
personality of Jesus as being true to 
fact? I have no doubt that the person- 
ality of Jesus is a living reality to some 
who hold .these views ; but it is so as the 
product of their religious insight, and at 
the cost of their intellectual inconsist- 
ency. 

Further, it is easy to say that Jesus 
himself affirms that there are limitations 
to his knowledge, and therefore that our 
high estimate of him need not suffer even 
if he honestly affirmed some things that 
we now know to be contrary to fact. 
Here, as in the preceding instance, I do 
not care to discuss the general proposi- 
tion. The question is not concerning 
some supposable limitations of the iner- 
rancy either of the Scriptures or of 
Jesus; it is concerning the limitations 
that are actually attributed to them. 
Distinguished writers affirm that Jesus 
taught wrong views concerning the his- 
tory of his nation, concerning Moses and 
the institutions of Israel, concerning 
Moses as a writer, concerning David and 
the Psalms, concerning his own descent 
from David, concerning the powers of 
healing he exercised, concerning predic- 
tion by the ancient prophets, concerning 
his second coming, concerning his resur- 
rection, concerning the supernatural au- 
thority of Scripture, concerning many 
other matters, in fine, that a large per- 
centage of his most important teachings 
are contrary to the truth. They claim 
that it is the part of true friendship for 
Jesus to admit that he was thus mistaken 
in a large part of the range of his teach- 
ing, saying that he could not be expected 
to be so far in advance of his age as to 
avoid these mistakes. Now whena man 
tells me that he thus discounts the state- 
ments of Jesus, say thirty per cent., and 
in the same breath tells me that he bows 
in reverence before the intellectual and 
moral peerlessness of Jesus, I do not 
doubt his sincerity, but I think he is 
more likely than Jesus to be the mis- 
taken man. For most men the peerless- 
ness of Jesus is gone if they get to think- 
ing that he was either so weak. minded or 
so careless as to be a good deal in the 
habit of making assertions that he did 
not know to be true. 

If the men who believe in the reality 
of Jesus as he is accepted in Christian 
experience would be outspoken in their 
opposition to those who teach the con- 
trary and would so define their critical 
attitude as to justify their belief, there 
would be a tremendous realignment of 
the forces now engaged in the battles of 
criticism. 
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Iv. THE ALLEGED AGREEMENT OF THE 


SCHOLARS 


The reason given in the passages cited 
for haying no “doubts and fears’’ con- 
cerning the Higher Criticism is that it is 
accepted “‘in its main points” in the 
United States and Great Britain by ‘“‘al- 
most the whole body of educated teach- 
ers in our colleges and theological semi- 
naries,”’ This is an over-statement, 
though it is nearer to the truth than I 
wish it were. 

So far forth as this consensus among 
men who occupy educational positions is 
a fact, the fact is largely to be accounted 
for by the splendid skill with which the 
men of the modern view have managed 
their propaganda, and largely by the phe- 
nomena! blundering of their opponents. 

The nature of the consensus is not pre- 
cisely that which one might at first imag- 
ine. What are these ‘‘ main points” on 
which all these scholars agree? Answer 
this question specifically, and you will 
greatly diminish the significance of the 
agreement. Further, there is no point in 
which the existing consensus is more uni- 
form than this: that the opinions held 
ten years hence will probably be very 
different from those now held. A con- 
sensus in regard to matters that are 
known to be fluctuating differs“from a 
final consensus. 


The 
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But even if the consensus were less 
tentative in its character, and if there 
were not these ways of accounting for a 
part of it, and if it were more nearly 
unanimous than it is, we of the opposi- 
tion could not consent to be so uncritical 
as to accept it asconclusive. The knowl- 
edge of truth depends upon evidence and 
not upon majority votes. The opinion of 
respected men has its own proper value 
as evidence, and nomore, The consensus 
in the American and British colleges and 
seminaries was more complete fifty years 
ago thanit is now. That consensus does 
not prove that the views then held were 
true; and this consensus does not prove 
that the very different views now held 
are true. 

On the whole, we may venture to disre- 
gard this consensus in points in which the 
evidence seems to us to be against it. 

But if we do this, says the cited pas- 
sage, “‘the question may well be raised 
whether” we ‘‘are sane.” That is really 
frightful. Of course one would prefer 
not to be considered insane. But we do 
hold that conclusions should be based on 
evidence rather than on a current fashion 
of opinion. If this is a mark of insanity 
we shall have to plead guilty. We take 
comfort in contemplating certain earlier 
instances of alleged insanity of this type, 
the cases of Jeremiah and of Jesus, for 
example. 
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And inasmuch as the specific delusion 
charged upon us consists in our being 
confident that the Scriptures “are truth- 
ful and inspired, we take comfort in ré- 
flecting that we share that delusion with 
nearly all the men who have heretofore 
made the religion of the Scriptures the 
greatest blessing the world ever had. On 
the basis of the rule, ‘‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” we can afford to com- 
pare our views with the views of our op- 
ponents, ; 

Fully conscious that the theories of the 
past need improvement; acknowledg- 
ing that the/present revolution is in part a 
revolt against wrong ideas and methods ; 
appreciating the great light from explora- 
tion, and greater light from linguistic 
studies which have arisen within the past 
sixty years; recognizing the good work 
which literary criticism has done at many. 
points ; holding our minds open to every 
tested discovery of truth from every 
source; we are yet certain that there will 
be no final settlement of Biblical ques- 
tions on the basis ef the Higher Criticism 
that is now commonly called by that 
name. Many specific teachings of the 
system will doubtless abide. But so far 
forth as it goes upon the assumption that 
statements of fact in the Scriptures are 
pretty generally false, so far forth it is in- 
capable of establishing genuinely perma- 
nent results. 


Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion * 


Chapter XIII. 


PROFIT-SHARING AT THE ANNIE LAURIE 


 OHN HOPE in- 
,. sisted on paying 
the men of the 
Annie Laurie Mine 
weekly, and on pay- 
ing them weekly 
af. their entire wage, 
\)’ to a copper, with- 
out anything “‘ held 
back on account.” 
“Tt is a little more 
trouble,” he said, 
“but the men have 
a right to the inter- 
est on their money, not we.” In the pay en- 
ve’opes on the Saturday following the first 
Sunday of public worship, along with the 
money was a slip on which were printed these 
words: 


“The management hopes that this company 
will presently admit all its faithful employees 
to a just share in the profits of its mine; and, 
ultimately, to some real share in the mine’s 
ownership and management. For the sake of 
experiment, pending the formulating of aplan 
for this, a certain sum has come into the con- 
trol of the president, to be used for a few 
weeks as if the first item of the plan were 
already in operation. The memorandum ac- 
companying the cash in this envelope will 
indicate what part of the cash is wages, and 
what is a share of the profits.” 


The proportion, be it said, was ten per cent. 
of the estimated profits of the mine for the 
week, distributed to the entire pay roll, pro 
rata to each man’s total earnings. Beit added, 
also, that the “certain sum ”’ was personally 
contributed ‘by John Hope and Duncan 
McLeod, and that no one besides themselves 
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ever knew its source. Beit added, moreover, 
that George Wilkinson, who was like a wizard 
at figures, volunteered to apportion the bulk 
sum to each man, and did it with a zeal and 
accuracy that could not have been excelled. 
Be it added, once more, that such were John 
Hope’s intelligence and perfection of manage- 
ment, that, at the middle of each week, the 
mine’s net profits for the even week preceding 
were posted ina book prepared for the pur- 
pose, with a precision that, on its being tested 
through long periods, like a quarter or half 
year, surprised even himself. 

What came about, during the weeks that 
followed, was profit-sharing, with this qualifi- 
cation, that two men, who, however, owned 
nearly half the mine, contributed the funds 
which the employees shared. This, moreover, 
was done as an experiment with a view to 
strict profit-sharing later. 

An angel from heaven would not have been 
so effective as this slip in the pay envelopes 
on Saturday. Hope had at length turned to 
sight. No faithful worker was longer a mere 
wage-earner. He was in the business. He 
shared its proceeds. He might accumulate 
beyond a pittance, and so provide for himself 
and for others. Furthermore, the mine was 
80 profitable that the additional sum to each 
man for that week alone was surprisingly 
large. In the mail that departed from the 
Annie Laurie Mine on the following Monday 
morning there went seventeen letters asking 
wives to be ready to remove thither with their 
children upon the opening of the spring; 
eleven proposals of marriage from men who 
would not have asked the hand of the woman 
they loved for average mining conditions; 
and forty-nine letters containing remittances 
to persons dependent upon the writers. 

Meantime Duncan McLeod began, as part 
of the program of the Wednesday night meet- 
ings, a series of brief talks, pithy, full of 
illustration, and of the keenest interest, on 


practical duties, such as sincerity, industry, 
thrift, getting on in the world, social obliga- 
tions, marriage, making a home, etc. 

“*B’ the Holy Mother,” cried Patrick Sul- 
livan, after the first of these talks, as his eye 
ran down the winsome list of topics for the 
next few weeks which Duncan had had 
printed on a neat card, “if Sullivan had heard 
talks like thim whin he was one and twenty, 
he’d ha’ been a man!” 

But the greatest change that came at the 
mine was in Duncan McLeod himself. It was 
everybody’s talk. But for a chivalrous deli- 
cacy that, like the breath of a home, had be- 
gun to mark the men, Duncan would surely 
have overheard some of it. As it was, he was 
beautifully unconscious of it all, and of what 
had happened within himself, save as some 
words of his to his mother, abeut to be re- 
corded, will indicate. John Hope did, indeed, 
one day, in his wise way, remark: 

“Duncan, you always reminded me of a 
Messianic psalm in this camp ; but, since the 
services began, it has been more as if the 
Messiah himself had come.” Then John’s 
lips quivered, and he turned away. 

The services had begun the last Sunday in 
November. Ina letter to his mother, written 
in the middle of February, Duncan said: 

““My mother, my heart is broken. It seems 
as if it never would heal. In fact, I do not 
want it to. Something would be the matter 
with me if any but Kathleen could heal it. 

“But, O my mother, the disclosures of God 
this sair hurt has brought me; the manifesta- 
tion of Jesus Christ as a present Saviour of an 
infinite love; and the tenderness for every- 
body, even the vilest, that the twain have 
wrought in my heart,—I would have died a 
thousand deaths rather than to have missed. 

“The Valley of Baca, my mother, is become 
a well.” 

Some glimpses of an evening at the Miners’ 
Club, late in February, the night before John 
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Hope started for New York to attend the 
meeting of the Annie Laurie stockholders, to 
be held March 1, will set forth how profit- 
sharing worked, and what the general tone of 
the mine had by this time become. 

It was a special occasion. By anadjustment 
in the mining work, it was possible for nearly 
every man to be present, and no one able to 
be there was absent. After some preliminary 
‘business, a paper by George Wilkinson was 
announced, with the statement that Mr. Hope 
would like to say a few words before the 
paper began. Mr. Hope rose in his place, but 
was called to the front, and, on coming for- 
ward, paused until the silence became almost 
oppressive. He then spoke as follows: 

“*@entlemen,” he said, ‘“‘I can hardly con- 
trol myself to speak ’”’ His chin twitched, his 
eyes filled, and only by the most resolute self- 
restraint did he, after a moment, command 
himself. Then he proceeded: 

“T will not dwell upon the religious side of 
the months since we began public worship 
here. The souls born into the kingdom, the 
Christian Jives quickened, and the entirely 
new life that has become like a second nature 
to us now, cannot be suitably characterized. 
But when I think of the women and children 
that, perhaps before my return, will be re- 
united with husbands and fathers ; and when 
I think of the confiderices that have been re- 
posed in me by lovers who will shortly be 
slipping away to claim their brides,—I am 
deeply moved. I am, as you know, a lone 
man, but I had a mother and father, and they 
were lovers until the father passed on,—yes, 
are lovers, I am sare, still. I thank God; and 
I thank the splendid bearing and temper of 
our men, which, so soon, will make possible a 
very considerable community of homes 
gathering aroand our plant. Pardon me, but 
I could not help referring to these matters. 
They mean better days yet for the Annie 
Laurie Mine. ; 

“What I want specially to speak of is a 
somewhat fully matured plan which I am to 
lay before our stockholders next week, con- 
templating, out of the assets of the mine, a 
regular percentage, week by week, on its 
profits, to go to every approved worker from 
lowest to highest. This has been the case, ex- 
perimentally, for a good many weeks, out of a 
fund in the president’s hands, but I desire it 
to become the established policy of this mine. 
Not only so, but, in some just way,—hard to 
be worked out, because it is an intricate sub- 
ject, but which, if I can have my way, shall be 
worked out,—I am going to propose to the 
stockho'ders that the men of this mine shall 
themselves presently have opportunity to own 
an appreciable part of it. That this plan be 
not one-sided, I am going, moreover, to sug- 
gest to the stockholders the appointment of 
one or more persons on their side, to confer 
with one or more-persons on your side, in 
formulating the method. I suppose, since the 
shares are so few,—only one hundred,—and 
you are so many, that such ownership will 
have to be in bulk, the stock held, perhaps, by 
a board of trust on your part; but, whether in 
that way, or in some other, I want it to be a 
real ownership in this mine by the men who 
desire it. And, on the same principle, I want 
the men to be represented in the management, 
proportionally to their share of the owner- 
ship.” 

Prolonged and prodigious applause ensued, 
which John Hope silenced by a motion of his 
hand. 

“ Gentlemen,” he proceeded, ‘“‘I may not be 
able to effect these things; but I have some 
impressive facts to present to you, which you 
yourselves have brought about, and which 
will be the strongest possible argument to 
sustain my proposition. As you are perhaps 
aware, we have a system of accounting and es- 
timating at this mine, so that, every Wednes- 
day, we know, with an accuracy that is 
truly surprising, just what our profits were 
- for the preceding even week. For the first 
full week after you began sharing in the 
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profits, they increased four per cent.; the 
next week, seven per cent.; the next, nine. 
The fourth week was one of terrific cold. 
This so interferes, as you know, with our 
work, that, ordinarily, our profits would have 
dropped from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
below the notch they were at. On the con- 
trary, they a little more than held their own. 
For the fifth week,—reckoning, as in all these 
instances, by comparison with the last week 
before the profit-sharing began, which, by the 
way, was a very good week,—the increase 
became eleven per cent. — 

From that time on, it has been steadily 
climbing, until, last week, our profits, with no 
appreciable change in conditions, but only in 
the spirit and efficiency of the men, were 
nineteen per cent. above that standard. In 
short, by your deepening interest and faith- 
fulness, as the result of this experiment, you 
have more than earned the ten per cent. of 
profits which, week by week, have gone to 
you in your pay envelopes. This, gentlemen, 
to say nothing of the righteousness in the 
case, demonstrates that the system pays for 
itself, which I have always contended that it 
would. For this superb result, men of the 
Annie Laurie Mine, I thank you with all my 
heart; and, God helping me, you shall have 
your reward.” 

Hereupon John Hope returned to his seat, 
but not for long. The applauding that began 
upon his last syllable went on until the men 
stood on their chairs, threw up their hats, 
and, as by a common impulse, rushed upon 
him, lifted him upon their shoulders, and, 
forming in procession, like college boys when 
they have won on gridiron or river, bore him 
around the hall,*singing songs as they went, 
and cheering himtotheecho. This hemeekly 
bore, for he had a boy’s heart, though he 
would gladly have prevented it, until, at a 
favorable moment, between the stanzas of a 
song, he leaped down, ran to the platform, 
and, in thunderous tones, exclaimed, ‘* Gen- 
tlemen, I am astounded at such unparliamen- 
tary conduct! You will at once come to 
order.” The laugh was then.on them, the 
chairman assumed the gavel, and John Hope 
went back to his seat. 

When George Wilkinson rose to read his 
paper, he prefaced it by these words: ‘‘ Rarely 
have you heard a religious expression from 
my lips. What I want to say now, and es- 
pecially after what we have just heard, is, 
that if heaven is more blessed than life at 
this mine has been since the profit-sharing 
began, I shall be afraid the blessedness will 
hurt us.” 

This speech—for, to the minds of the men, 
so many consecutive words not read from a 
paper, and proceeding from their president, 
seemed a speech—occasioned another tumult 
of applause. 

“It is important, in considering the indus- 
trial-economic problem,” George Wilkinson 
read from his manuscript, ‘‘to see the whole 
question, and not merely a part of it. Each 
side has a case. If each side would try to 
occupy the other’s point of view, we should 
get on faster. We have often considered the 
side of the working man, and of poverty. We 
have too often forgotten the side of the capi- 
talist and of wealth. I am asking you briefly, 
tonight, to let me state the case on the side 
of capital and wealth. Answers to these po- 
sitions will, in part, readily occur to us all; 
but the point I am making is, that we tend 
to see our side, and not the other side. Will 
it not be best, on the contrary, tonight, for us 
to give our attention, not to answering these 
points, and making out a counter case, but to 
understanding and appreciating the points 
themselves? Consider, too, the means, the 
standing and the power, classifying as capi- 
talist power, which belong to our president, 
to the stockholders in this mine, and to our 
head assayer. And yet consider that these 
persons are trying, nevertheless, to see our 
side of the question, and to meet it in the 
magnificent way in which they are meeting 
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it. Is not the class which, however little 
they may sympathize with it, they, in a sense, 
represent, and are not they themselves, en- 
titled to the treatment which I now propese? ” 

Here the entire audience applauded, not, 
indeed, in the nature of the case, with the 
abandon of the earlier demonstrations, but 
with a hearty good-will, and the applause was 
much prolonged. 

“Thank you,” said George Wilkinson; “and 
may I now ask your attention to the follow- 
ing ten points, which I venture to name: 
“<THE CASE ON THE SIDE OF WEALTH’? 

“First.—Poverty is, in many instances, and 
to no small extent, the fault of the poor. 
Many of them drink. They have other vices, 
Or they are indolent, unenterprising, bad 
managers. Unthrift and poverty are next of 
kin, 

“‘ Second.—Poverty’s case is made worse by 
bad advisers. Instead of counsel looking to 
obviating it frem within, by courage, indus- 
try, thrift and enterprise, all sorts of nos- 
trums are offered for outward application. 
Particularly, in labor organizations, which 
have many excellences, there is, neverthe- 
less, much cheap demagogism, and, in fre- 
quent instances, an absence of reason, of 
good judgment and even of common justice. 
In America this is far oftener the case than 
in Great Britain. 

‘*Third.—Poverty has its advantages. If 
it occasions anxiety, so do riches. The rich 
man would often be glad to exchange his for 
that of the working man. Poverty, also, is a 
great spur to endeavor. Most persons of 
wealth came up from poverty, either directly, 
or within two or three generations; and its 
pressure was largely the goad that occasioned 
their escape. The struggles of poverty, more- 
over, induce strength, endurance, a valiant 
temper, and other highly serviceable traits. 

“Fourth.—_Wealth develops the country, 
undertakes large enterprises, organizes in- 
dustry, and affords it employment. It is a 
public benefactor, even were it never benevo- 
lent. 

“¥Fifth.—Wealth, in its very nature, re- 
quires wealth. The conditions which it in- 
volves necessitate vastly heavier expenditures 
than the conditions of labor necessitate. . For 
this reason, wealthy men are often under as 
great pecuniary pressure, relatively speaking, 
as the person who knows not whence his next 
meal will come. Living, too, as its possessors 
feel themselves obliged to live, the plain con- 
ditions of many workingmen’s lives would be 
injurious or fatal to them, and to those de- 
pendent on them. The great brain power, 
moreover, required in organizing industry, 
and in carrying on large enterprises, deserves 
large compensation. Such compensation is, 
though often extravagantly, the wage rate for 
it, as comparatively small pay is for the la- 
borer. 

‘Sixth. Wealth gives. It gives unceas- 
ingly. The sum total of its benevolences, if 
that total could ever be ascertained, would be 
almost incredibly large. 

“Seventh.—The ‘unearned increment,’ so 
called, in the value of real estate and other 
properties, has, closely paralleling it, an ‘un- 
divided decrement.’ Values shrink from in- 
numerable causes, and incessantly ; there are 
losses, failures and disasters, all the harder to 
bear because of previous affluence. Any theory 
of profit-sharing, or of joint ownership with 
labor, must carefully take inte account the 
‘undivided decrement,’ and provide for it. It 
is this matter of the ‘undivided decrement’ 
that introduces almost the most perplexing 
element into any application of the theory of 
profit-sharing. 

“‘Kighth.—In very many instances,— if not 
a majority, certainly a large minority,—em- 
ployers would be glad to pay higher wages, 
and otherwise to do for their employees; but 
they cannot, because of the stress of compe- 
tition, because of the arbitrary requirements 
of combinations ef wealth, and, also, not in- 
frequently, because of. the arbitrariness of 
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labor organizations. Such employers, speak- 
ing in the large, are, very generally, doing 
the best they can, and deplore the fact that 
they cannot do better. One of them, who was 
undergoing Hereulean toils to keep a large 
factory from shutting down, and who was 
doing so, in the then circumstances, at a 
slight loss, and almost exclusively with the 
motive of preventing his employees from hav- 
ing nothing to do,—said on a certain occasion: 
*I would far rather take a dinner-pail, and 
go to the mill for my day’s work, than carry 
what I shall carry today.’ Because there are 
many shocking instances of the precise oppo- 
site, we should not be blinded to the fact that 
there are multitudes whose theory and prac- 
tice are the best that conditions will permit. 

“ Ninth.—The hearts of many of the well-to- 


do, and even of the very rich, are right on_ 


this problem. They brood over the situation 
as painfully, often, as do wage-earners, This 
fact is very largely overlooked when motives 
are estimated, and harsh judgments passed. 
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“ Tenth.— It follows, as a corollary,” George 
Wilkinson concluded, “‘that the way out is not 
in the opposition of class to class, of capital to 
labor, of wealth to poverty; but in their get- 
ting together; in their understanding one 
another; in a large forbearance one toward 
another; and in those profoundly rational 
principles of brotherhood and of co-operation, 
which shall not restrict individualism, initia- 
tive, the right of holding property, enterprise, 
ambition, and so forth; but which shall con- 
form the operation of these capacities, with 
love for others, with zeal for the common good, 
and with those large and comprehensive inter- 
ests of mankind in which every individual’s 
interests are inseparably bound up.” 

Applause ensued as George Wilkinson took 
his seat. It was of a quiet but sincere sort, 
and continued for a considerable time. A 
number of the members, in remarking upon 
the paper, emphasizedits stronger points. A 
motion of thanks for it was carried by a unan- 
imous rising vote, and the meeting ad- 
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journed. Before the men dispersed, they 


formed in line, and shook hands good-bye 


with the president of the mine, the hand- 
shaking being accompanied by many touch- 
ing words of personal appreciation and grat- 
itude. 

Such was the spirit prevalent and regnant 
at the Annie Laurie Mine, when John Hope, 
gladder than he had ever been in his life be- 
fore, mounted the stage at three o’clock on 
the following morning, and, under the stars, 
rode down the valley, entered the cajion, and 
thence pressed on his way, in the tender 
breaking of the morning light, for the railway 
station, seventy miles distant, whence he was 
to take, at six o’clock the next evening, the 
transcontinental mail for New York, where he 
hoped to see the dream of his life begin to 
take lasting shape by a solid vote of his stock- 
holders. 


Chapter XIV., entitled Bonaparte Sharp, 
Captain of Finance, will appear next week. , 


Happenings in Washington | 


The New War College 


The corner stone of the new War College in 
the reservation known as Washington Bar- 
racks was laid with much ceremony on the 
morning of Feb. 21. The establishment of 
this institution has been a pet scheme with 
Secretary Root. The ordnance shops at the 
navy yard are running night and day, the men 
working in shiftsof eight hourseach. Skilled 
mechanics are in demand, for even at this 
high pressure the work on hand will last for 
two years. Let us hope that these far-reach- 
ing plans for more highly trained service in 
the army, and better equipment of the navy, 
mean only a more secure peace establishment. 


Inventive Americans 
The annual report of the Patent Office, just 


published, shows that upwards of 48,000 pat- 


ents were granted in 1902 and that nearly half 
as many expired. The excess of receipts over 
expenditures was nearly $160,000, making a 
balance to the credit of the office in the treas- 
ury of the United States of more than five 
million dollars. A large addition to the ex- 
amining and clerical force was madein July, 
many divisions are working over time and 
still weeks must often elapse before an appli- 
cation for a patent can be taken up for con- 
sideration. 


President Rankin Leaves Howard University 


On account of advancing years and enfee 
bled health, Rey. J. E. Rankin, D. D., LL. D., 
has given up the presidency of Howard Uni- 
versity and has gone with Mrs, Rankin to re- 
side with their daughters in Cleveland. Dr. 
Hamlin of the Church of the Covenant and a 
member of the board of trustees of the uni- 
versity will act temporarily as its president. 
It is more than a generation since Dr, Rankin 
became identified with the religious and edu- 
cational life of the capital. His workin build- 
ing up and strengthening the First Congrega- 
tional Church covered sixteen years, and the 
“poet preacher,’ as he was often called, was 
heard by large and interested audiences. 
After an interim of four years spent as pastor 
in New Jersey, he came back to the city to 
succeed the late Dr. W. W. Patton as presi- 
dent of Howard University. During his serv- 
jee of thirteen years, he has seen the institu- 
tion largely increased in several of its depart- 
ments. Were the opportunity given, hundreds 


* of hands, those of black people as well as of 


white, would be raised in answer to the ques- 
tion, Whom have the words of Dr. Rankin 
helped? Probably there is never an hour 
when somewhere on the globe his ‘God be 


By Lilfan Camp Whittlesey 


with you till we meet again,” is not being 
sung. Surely, echoes of these benedictions 
will surround him during the waiting years. 


Close of a Gay Season 


All agree that socially this has been one of 
the most brilliant of seasons. The weather 
has been unusually mild and agreeable. The 
round of dinners, musicales and receptions at 
the White House has been continuous. In 
diplomatic circles two weddings have occurred 


and the arrival of several new ambassadors 


has been the occassion of much féting. The 
Supreme Court as well as the Cabinet has a 
new member who has been the guest of honor 
at various dinners. The several college fra- 
ternity and alumni associations have had 
their annual banquets. One of the local 
papers is authority for the statement that as 
many as one hundred and fifty elaborate din- 
ners have often taken place on a single even- 
ing. It was quite time to stop when Ash 
Wednesday came. For a week now strenu- 
ousness will center at the capitol. 


In the Senate 


Washington’s Birthday was not a holiday 
on Capitol Hill, but the Senate dropped the 
Statehood Bill, cloture and treaties for an 
hour that Senator Dubois might read Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. He brought it in 
an elegant leather case and read to many 
empty seats on the floor of thejhouse, while 
his voice failed to carry to the crowded gal- 
leries. A tall, spare, youngish man, with 
warm-brown hair and ordinary features, was 
the observed of all observers as he sat—with 
his hands in his pockets—with Senator Raw- 
lins. He was Senator-elect Smoot from Utah. 
At the close of the reading his credentials 
were presented and referred, together with a 
protest presented by Senator Burrows of 
Michigan, to the proper committee. 


The D. A. R. 


The month that has witnessed the forma- 
tion of a new department, the beginning of a 
war college, the retirement of asjustice from 
the Supreme Bench and the nomination of his 
successor, the coming of Ambassador Jus- 
seraud of France, eminent in letters, closes 
with the twelfth session of the D. A.R. And 
marvelous to relate, Mrs. Fairbanks was 
elected president-general to succeed herself 
without a ripple of opposition. The consti- 
tution had to be amended to make her eligi- 
bility sure, but that matter was tactfully got- 
ten over tha first day. The work of the con- 
gress canters about plans for Continental 
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Hall. The site is purchased and Congress 
has politely put it on the list of untaxable 
property. The delegates are here a thousand 
strong and with them many visiting daugh- 
ters whose fine attire brightens up hotel par- 
lors. A guard of Minute Men in full Conti- 
nental costume act as ushers and make the 
congress very impressive, while the list of 
Colonial teas and Continental receptions, re- 
gents and chapters entertained and entertain- 
ing does not savor of strict Lenten obsery- 
ance. 

The creation of the Department of Com- 
merce by act of Congress is an important 
event. It is more than fifteen years since the 
Department of Agriculture was organized, 
and over fifty yeats have passed since the 
Department of the Interior came into exist- 
ence. Its secretary, Mr. George Bruce Cortel- 
you, has served at the White House during 
three administrations—first, as stenographer 
to President Cleveland, in whose service he 
became executive clerk. His capacity for 
work and executive ability has been well 


‘proved, and his knowledge of public affairs 


and fine personality fit him to become a peer 
in a Cabinet whose premier was likewise sec- 
retary toa martyred President. Mrs. Cortel- 
you is a cultured woman who is not a stranger 
to official society, but her tastes are domestic 
and her strongest interests are in the pleasant 
home on Capitol Hill with her little children. 


At the White House 


On the day that Chief Justice Fuller admin- 
istered to Mr. Cortelyou the oath of his new 
office, Mr. William Loeb, Jr, took that of 
secretary to the President. He is from Al- 
bany and during the governorship of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt he was his private secretary 
and has been with him since, acting as assist- 
ant secretary since coming to Washington, 
until the present time. He is said to be able 
and discreet, and doubtless knows his chief 
better than any other man at the White 
House. By the way, it is “White House’ 


now. All invitations to meet the President — 


have this distinction and by his direction the 
name Executive Mansion is obsolete. The 
final reception for the season was to the army 


and navy, and among the Invited guests to 


watch the glittering throng were Chief Joseph 
and a band of braves. Their stolid faces 
gave no sign of what they thought of gold lace 
and décolleté gowns. The following day, two 
members of this Indian delegation were con- 
spicnous on the avenue by the splendid long 
fur coats which they wore, It was 
cold and their suitable costame fairly ; 
one envious. - 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 15-21. Lessons from the Ser- 

mon on the Mount: What Christ Teaches 
about Trust. Matt. 6: 19-34. 
-’ He taught comparatively little about trust 
a8 an abstract thing, did not analyze it into 
its component parts after the fashion of the 
theologians or the moralists. He simply re- 
vealed Gcd to men and men to themselves. 
Then trust sprang up spontaneously in their 
hearts. God being what heis, infinite, eternal, 
all-loving, man being what he is, finite, a tran- 
sient inhabitant of this little planet we call 
earth, and sinful, the normal, the rational 
thing is for him to confide in his Maker, his 
Redeemer, his Friend. 


Jesus set forth this basal truth of religion 
‘by means of pictures. Look at this field of 
lilies. Look at the little birds. Not one is 
-unnoticed or unprovided for by God. How 
much more then will he care for you? Again 
Jesus uses that dearest and most significant 
of all analogies, that of the relationship be- 
tween father and child. And day by day, 
as we live in our homes and innocent little 
faces look up confidingly into ours, we may 
learn anew the sweetness and the blessedness 
of God’s relation to us and ours to him. Look 
‘into your own heart, father, and try to esti- 
mate the wealth of affection that wells up 
toward your little ones. Is there any hard- 
-ship df sacrifice that you would not cheerfully 
-endure in their behalf? Godis as goodas you 
are, declares Jesus Christ. 


It must be that God loves to be trusted by 
his human children. Perhaps that is why he 
carries us sometimes down into the dark val- 
leys and over the thorny paths, takes away 
-our earthly props and imposes heavy burdens. 
Perhaps that is why he gives wealth to com- 
paratively few persons, and warns so re- 
peatedly those who possess it to beware of the 
great spiritual perils inhering in it. If we 
could imagine a world totally free from pain 
and loss, from uncertainty and sin, it would 
be the kind of a world which could get along 
gairly well without a God. But given this uni- 
~verse as we face it day by day, God is the nec- 
essary complement of man. 


By revealing God by simple yet thrilling 
‘pictures, Jesus conveys his teachings about 
+rust. But he teaches it most clearly as he 
taught every other truth, by his life. He is 
the supreme example of trust in God. He put 
himself entirely in his Father’s hands, took 
all the chances of this life, claimed no exemp- 
-tion from suffering and cruel death because 
“he was the son of God, flung himself upon his 
Father in heaven with unwavering confi- 
dence. He trusted ‘his ideas with God, he 
-threw them out upon soil at first hard and 
unresponsive, but he believed so entirely in 
their inherent power, that they would, little 
by little, root themselves in the minds and 
thearts of men. And the fact that today the 
truths and standards which we call Christian 


_sommand the admiration of the whole world 


-proves that Jesus’ trust was not misplaced. 


Finally, he trusted his men with God. He 
knew that they were raw, wavering, weak, 
but onthe night before his death he presented 
‘them to his Father with absolute confidence 
in that Father’s ability to train them, and 
-through them to build up the kingdom for 
which he was laying down his life. It is a 
great thing when we can trust God to the ex- 
tent of leaving our dearest ones with him, to 
do in them and for them of his good pleasure. 


We follow Jesus in this matter of trust just 
so faras we cast ourselves upon God, risk our 
future on the truth as it appeals to us, live 
every day amid all the chances and changes 
of this mortal-life so steadily, so serenely, 
that men cannot but realize that we have a 
ground of confidence that never fails us. 
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Christian News from Every where 


The quadrennial General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will meet in 
Los Angeles, Cal., in 1904. Boston and 
Philade]phia are disappointed suitors for the 
honor. This choice means much for Metho- 
dism on the Pacific coast. 


Rey. Mark Guy Pearse, long Hugh Price 
Hughes’ associate at the West End London 
Mission, preaching in Glasgow recently, said 
that London was a yoleano which, unless it 
was Christianized, would burst some day. 
His fear for the future is based on the self- 
ishness of the churches. 


The venerable Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of Rhode Island, T. M. Clark, in his letter to 
the diocese, a letter read in the churches last 
Sunday, felt called upon to denounce gam- 
bling in high places and among society lead- 
ers, especially among women. This conforms 
to Rev. Dr. William R. Huntington’s recent 
denunciation of the same practices among 
New York women. 


Under the will of Miss Harriet J. McIntire, 
of Boston, the City Missionary Society receives 
bequests amounting to over $8,000; $5,000 is 
designated for use at Rosemary Cottage or 
in similar work, and $3,000 for general pur- 
poses. After bequests varying from $3,000 to 
$25,000 to nearly a dozen individuals, the bal- 
ance of the estate is given entirely to the City 
Missionary Society for use at Rosemary Cot- 
tage or in similar work. 


A series of addresses will be given in Syra- 
cuse, under the auspices of the Federation of 
Churches, by Rev. J. W. Hegeman, Ph. D., of 
New York, recently appointed secretary of the 
State Federation. An interdenominational 
committee of twenty-five ministers and laymen 
is arranging for them. Noonday prayer meet- 
ings will be held during the progress of the 
meetings, which began March 3. Dr. Hege- 
man is the founder of the New York City 
Federation. 


The fight in committee between official Wes- 
leyanism represented by Dr. Waller, and mil- 
itantand aggressive Wesleyanism represented 
by Mr. R. W. Perks, M. P., over the attitude 
to be taken by Wesleyans toward the new 
Edueation Bill, has been won by Mr. Perks 
and the younger and more aggressive men. 
Wesleyans will stand with other Free Church- 
men in giving support to the principle of pub- 
lic control eyen of denominational schools, 
sinceit has been determined by parliament that 
denominational schools can go on the rates. 
All parties convened in committee to discuss 
this matter agreed heartily in condemnation 
of the Education Act as a measure, and it is 
now clear that the Free Churches are not to 
be without the important Wesleyan support. 


About four years ago the Y. M. C. A. began 
appointing specialists to conduct the Sunday 
afternoon meetings for men in large cities. 
Great interest has developed, the largest the- 
aters in many cities being crowded Sunday 
after Sunday. In Washington the attendance 
has often been over 2,500 and has averaged for 
the winter 1,500. Some of the most notable 
men of the capital regularly attend and take 
part in the services, while since Jan. 1, 300 men 
have declared their intention of leading Chris- 
tian lives. In Baltimore these men’s meetings 
have an average attendance of 1,000 a week, 
while Kansas City, Springfield, Mass., and 
other places average more than a thousand. 
Mr. Fred B. Smith is one of the most successful 
leaders of such services, and over 1,300 men 
decided for the Christian life in meetings of 
which he had charge. 


The records of Berkeley Temple for 1902 
show ap average attendance at the Sunday 
morning service of 290, and 427 in the evening. 
This is one of the few churches in the city 
where the second service has a larger audi- 
ence than the first. The total membership of 
the church is 669. The benevolences last year 
amounted to $1,009.27. Last Sunday fifteen 
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persons united with the church on confession 
and four by letter. Dr. Noble’s ministry is 
proving acceptable to all. 


A Significant Movement 


The students of Union Theological Seminary haye 
arranged for a conference to consider the Oppor- 
tunities and Work of the Ministry, to be held 
March 20-22, While the plan originated with the 
students it has the hearty co-operation of the fac- 
ulty. The purpose of the conference is:to present 
to college men deciding upon their life work 
definite and reliable information as to the oppor- 
tunities and work of the ministry in this eountry. 
It is not intended to present the claims of any one 
denomination, nor to set forth the needs of the work 
in foreign lands, but to point out the opportunities 
offered to the ministry by general conditions exist- 
ing in our own land. 

Letters have been sent to thirty of the principal 
seminaries of the country, asking them to co-oper- 
ate in this movement by holding, if possible, similar 
conferences. Replies already received from several 
seminaries indicate their sympathy with the plan. 

The program includes two addresses on Oppor- 
tunities Presented to the Ministry by Existing Spir- 
itual and Intellectual Conditions, by Dr. George 
Alexander (Presbyterian), New York, and Dr. 
George William Knox, D. D., professor in Union 
Seminary, on Opportunities of the Ministry from the 
Layman’s Point of View. Mr. Robert C. Ogden wilt 
speak as a business man, and President Butler will 
represent professional men. Rev. George H. Fer- 
ris (Baptist) of New Haven, Ct., Rey. Dr. Amory 
Bradford and Rey. Frank M. North, D. D., (M. E.) 
secretary of New York City Church Extension and 
Missionary Society will speak of the minister as 
preacher, as pastor, and as executive. 

An afternoon will be devoted to a visit to the 
Union Settlement on the upper East Side, where 
addresses will be given by Rev. Gaylord 8S: White, 
director of the settlement, and by Rev. Walter 
Laidlaw, Ph. D., secretary of the Federation of 
Churches of New York City. Prof. F. G. Peabody, 
D. D., of Harvard will preach on Salvation and 
Society, one of a series on the Doctrine of Salva- 
tion which are being delivered by eminent theo- 
logians and preachers. Prof. Thomas C. Hall, 
D. D., of Union Seminary will contribute an ad- 
dress on Life Decisions. Five of the principal de- 
nominations are represented on this list, and lay- 
men as well as ministers have a place. During the 
conference opportunities will be given for private 
consultation with the speakers. The visitors will 
be entertained at the seminary as guests of the 
students. It is hoped that a score or more of col- 
lege men from various institutions will attend. 

HS. 0. 


Eastern Washington 


AT WALLA WALLA 


The past few weeks have been a period of unus- 
ual religious awakening in Whitman College. Dur- 
ing holidays two young men were sent to the Y. M. 
C. A. College Conference at Pacific Grove, Cal., and 
these upon their return set resolutely to work try- 
ing to rouse the students to the need for personal 
work for the salvation of souls. Another line of 
emphasis was the call for Student Volunteers. 
Rey. Cephas F. Clapp of Forest Grove, Ore., who 
preached on the Day of Prayer for Colleges, spent 
ten days rooming at the men’s dormitory, holding 
hourly conferences with the young men and women 
and preaching each evening in First Church. 

As a result of these faithful efforts the college 
has received such a quickening as it has not had 
for many years, if ever. Leading men in literary 
or athletic lines have come out boldly for the Mas- 
ter or returned to him; a “‘ Personal Workers’” 
class has been organized, the morning watch for 
prayer is being widely kept, several classes led by 
students have been formed for Bible study and a 
missionary class has been organized, to be taught 
by Dr. Penrose. The good effect of these meet- 
ings has been marked also in the Congregational 
ehureh. 

This week the annual conference of the Y. W. 


-C. A. of the Pacific Northwest meets in Walla 


Walla as guests of the Whitman College Y. W.C. A. 
NEW CHURCH AT WASHTUCNA 


A chureh has been organized with twenty-one 
members at Washtucna, a result of the faithful 
labors of Rey. J. T. Percival, Sunday school mis- 
sionary for eastern Washington. This introduces 
Congregational work into a new and rapidly devel- 
oping section of the state. A. BR. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Future of Congregationalism 


On this topic Dr. Berle made a timely and 
interesting address before the ministers on 
Feb. 23. He thinks there is a demand for 
greater fellowship between the churches than 
there has been, that co-operation in all the 
interests of the denomination should be em- 
phasized, that having achieved liberty atten- 
tion should be given to the best way of using 
it. He pleads also for such a standard of 
ministerial character as will be recognized 
throughout the country, and for some ar- 
rangement by which members of our churches 
can be dismissed from one church to another. 


Decision against the Seminary 


The Supreme Court has decided that the 
seminary must pay taxes on all property, 
though given for endowment or for scholar- 
ships, not actually used by the seminary in 
its daily work. This will add several thou- 
sand dollars a year to its expenses, and al- 
though the decision is doubtless legal it puts 
a heavy burden on the shoulders of men who 

‘have tried for more than a generation to es- 
tablish a first-class school of theological learn- 
ing for our churches in the West. A similar 
decision has been made against the McCor- 
mick Seminary, although it is understood 
that under its charter Northwestern Univer- 
sity can hold any property it desires without 
paying taxes uponit. The case has been on 
trial several years. In the published report 
of the decision, which was read by Justice 
Peckham, it was stated that it was given with 
some hesitation. The decision adds another 
reason why the friends of the seminary should 
rally to its support. 


A Wise Declination of Office 


Mr. Clarence S. Darrow, who has been 
prominent in presenting the case of the min- 


ers in Pennsylvania before the board of arbi- 
tration, has refused to be the labor candidate 
for mayor. He says that the time has not 
come for labor to have a candidate of its own, 
that if he were elected mayor under the laws 
which he would be obliged to obey, he could 
not accomplish for labor what it desires; that 
he can be of more service to it by remaining in 
the legislature, of which he is a member and se- 
curing the passaze of laws which will improve 
its condition. The decision was unexpected, 
but the labor unions accepted it and promptly 
nominated Mr. D. L. Creice in his place and 
then proceeded to fill out the ticket with can- 
didates of theirown. There is unusual inter- 


- estin the present campaign for mayorship of 


the city. Mr. Harrison has been in office six 
years. The condition of the streets, charges 
against the police, the prevalence of crime 
and a general feeling that the government of 
the city is not what it ought to be, or might 
be, have led many to hope that Mr. Harrison 
will not be his own successor. Mr. John G. 
Harlan, a lawyer, is seeking the Republican 
nomination; so is Mr. Graeme Stewart, a busi- 
ness man. Both men stand high in public 
esteem. 


A Simultaneous [Mission 


The Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers in Chicago asks pastors and churches 
to arrange for a simultaneous effort to give 
the gospel to all who are accessible during 
two weeks preceding Easter, or from March 
29 to April 12. The plan is to-divide the city 
into districts, have the churches unite in hold- 
ing meetings within these districts, in halls, 


factories and stores as well as in churches, - 


and to secure such speakers through the 
federation as may be desired. 


Chicago, Feb. 28. FRANKLIN. 


In and Around New York 


Port Morris Church To Be Abandoned 


Port Morris Church, never well located, has 
been given up, and the few members trans- 
ferred to the North Church, ten blocks away. 
Port Morris is a local name for a section of 
the extreme southern end of Bronx Borough, 
well covered with railroad yards and manu- 
factories. The Congregational effort there 
was led by Rev. W. T. Stokes, assisted mate- 
rially by the Church Extension Society. An 
early act of Mr. Shelton, as secretary of the 
Home Missionary Society, was to weigh care- 
fully every condition, and to recommend the 
course named. For the plot $7,000 was paid 
and there is a brick basement that cost. $4,000. 
When a sale can be effected the equity will be 
put into North Church’s new building. 


Religious Training of Young People 

The Brooklyn Congregational Club had for 
speakers last week Professor Woodbridge of 
Columbia University and Rev. Pascal Har- 
rower, chairman of the New York Episcopal 
Sunday School Commission. The topic was, 
The Responsibility of the Youth of Our 
Nation. Professor Woodbridge criticized 
churches .by saying that many of them are 
undertaking work that should be done by 
other institutions. He said that there was 
some danger of making the school a bore by 
following too closely the lines of the week 
day public school. Mr. Harrower spoke en- 
thusiastically of the Chicago religious educa- 
tion convention. 


A Proposed Honor for Beecher 

The local board of the heights district of 
Brooklyn is considering the proposed Beecher 
Memorial Park. Dr. Hillis favors the block 
bounded by Orange, Cranberry and Hicks 
Streets, saying that a memorial to Mr. Beecher 
should be on the ground where his work had 
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been done, rather than a strip of land along 
the heights as was advocated by some. Oth- 
ers advocate the latter plan. 


Lenten Observances 

Manhattan Church observes the Tieltbei 
season with a series of Wednesday evening 
Bible readings on Salvation, with special Sun- 
day morning addresses upon vital religious 
questions, and with a series of union after- 
noon meetings on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays, in which the pastors and people of 
the Rutgers Presbyterian and West End Col- 
legiate Reformed Churches co-operate. Last 
Scenes in the Life of Christ, The Parables of 
the Kingdom, and Studiesin Christian Service 
are the general topics. 


The Veteran Salvation Army Commander 


General William Booth of the Salvation 
Army sailed for England Feb. 27, after a mon- 
ster farewell meeting in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Tuesday evening. Senator 
Hanna of Ohio presided. After the meeting 
there was a ‘“‘midnight” procession of the 
Salvation Army from the Opera House to the 
headquarters on Fourteenth Street. General 
Booth spoke at three meetings in the old Acad- 
emy of Music on Sunday. Friday, Saturday, 
Monday and ‘Tuesday were filled by confer- 
ences with American officers of the army, of 
which there was present a large representa- 
tion from principal centers of the United 
States. 


To Ralse the Debt 

Presbyterians are trying to pay off the debt 
on their building before the meeting of the 
General Assembly in May and an appeal has 
been sent to the churches throughout the coun- 
try for aid. While something over $222,000 
must be raised, the sum is a small one when 


contrasted with the total cost of building and 
property, approximating $1,777,000. It is 
stated that no missionary contributions have 
been used for payments on the building, al- 
though the Foreign and Home Mission Boards 
occupy each anentire floor for offices. It is 
fortunate, perhaps, that the Fifth Avenue 
section in which the building stands has come 
to be popular from a businass standpoint, for 
all available space is rented and the building, 
with the debt removed, will pay good interest 
on the investment. 


The ‘‘ Brief Statement ’’ Again 


The Presbytery of New York by tabling 
several resolutions at its meeting last week, 
practically refused to take any action regard- 
ing the brief statement of the reformed faith 
adopted by the last General Assembly. The 
brief statement does not need the indorse- 
ment of the presbyteries, as its use is optional 
with the churches, but a resolution was intro 
duced in presbytery by Dr. Brown of Union 
Seminary several months ago commending 
the statement and recommending it to the 
churches. Another resolution was offered by 
Dr. Booth of Rutgers Church, one of the con- 
servative leaders, to the effect that as discus- 
sion of the statement might cause dissension, 
and as adoption or commendation was un- 
necessary anyway, no action be taken. Both 
these resolutions were made special orders for 
last week’s meeting, but after another com- 
mendatory resolution had been offered and 
lost, the whole matter was tabled and the in- 
cident closed. 


New York, Feb 28, oF Rvras 


Diamond Jubilee at Barre, Mass. 


The church in Barre observed its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary and rededicated its house of worship Feb. 
18, Ia the afternoon, Rev. J. W. Norris, the pas- 
tor, offered the anniversary and dedicatory prayer, 
and-Rey. J. F. Gaylord, pastor 1879-1900, sketched 
the history of the church. Rey. Edwia Smith, pas- 
tor 1868-79, gave an address on The Church in the 
Community and was followed by members of the 
church with reminiscences. The evening addresses 
were by Rev. J. Howard Gaylord of West Brook- 
field on The Church of Today, and Dr. F. L. Good- 
speed of Springfield on The Ideal Church. At the 
banquet happy responses were made by neighbor- 
ing clergymen, including the Methodist and Uni- 
tarian. Notwithstanding extreme cold and bad 
traveling, the services were well attended. 

The church was organized, Aug. 15, 1827, with 
thirty two members, twenty-five of whom came 
from First Church which, with its pastor, had 
adopted the Unitarian faith. The new organiza- 
tion was richly blessed with revivals from the be- 
ginning, and grew rapidly. In 1836 it received 
seventy-two members, and for many years was very 
prosperous. 

In 1868 a great freshet swept away a large part 
of the manufactories of the town and the chureh 
has since had much to contend against. In general 
however, its interests haye been well maintained 
and it still has important elements of strength. 

It has had eleven installed pastors and two others 
engaged by the year. Contrary to the usual tend- 
ency in our churches, the later settled pasterates 
have been the longest, the two last having covered 
a period of nearly thirty-two years. 

Of its deacons one served forty-five years, and 
another, still living and in office, has served nearly 
forty. The anniversary observance was delayed 
for the completion of repairs. The church edifice, 
built in 1848, has been refrescoed, the chapel 
frescoed, and both have been thoroughly repaired. 
In the former seven memorial windows have been 
placed. The church was aided in its improvements 
by the generous offer of a former resident, Mr. 
Walter Whitcomb of New Haven, whose mother 
was a member of this church, to duplicate any sum 
which it might raise for the purpose. Jw. FG. 
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College Girls of the Orient 


By Hester D. Jenkins 


O, East is East and West is West, and never the 

' twain shall meet, 

Till earth and sky stand presently at God’s great 
judgment seat ; 

But there is neither East nor West, border nor 
breed nor birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though 
they come from the ends of the earth. 

No Occidental who lives in the Orient 
can be unaware of the deep differences of 
temperament and ideals which separate 
the East from the West and render a 
mutual comprehension an impossibility ; 
but that acommon ground of interest and 
a starting point for work may be found, 
if not in strong manhood, as Kipling says, 
then in strong womanhood—a common 
ground on which young women of differ- 
ing races, religions and nationalities may 
stand and clasp hands—is proved in the 
American College for Girls at .Constan- 
tinople. 

The students of this college and its 
preparatory school represent fifteen na- 
tionalities, as unlike as Persian, English 
and Greek, and at least seven modern 
languages may be heard on the campus 
and in the corridors. 


e gate 

that they are obliged to touch one another 
in their games, while the few Turks will 
not even enter the garden, but spend 
their playtime in a balcony. 


great number of girls belong to the cos- 
mopolitan city of Constantinople, living 
either in Oriental Stamboul or European 
Pera, or in one of the villages which, 
like the tail of a comet, draw out the 
vast city for miles along the shores of the 
Bosporus. The Asiatic town of Scutari, 
in which the college is situated, has great 
natural beauty. It crowns the loftily 
swelling shore of the Bosporus, and — 
commands a marvelous view of sea and 
strait, of fields and distant peaks and of 
the minareted pile of the magic city op- 
posite. But picturesque Scutari is dirty 
and disorderly in the extreme. No two 
streets run in the same direction nor in 
a straight line ; the tumble-down houses 
turn slightly away from the line of the 
street; the balcony of one house has a 
different height, a different angle and a 
different shape from the balcony of the 
next, although their walls touch. The 
stone roads are dangerous to life and 
limb, sidewalks there are none, and in 
the rainy season a torrent rushes down 

the middle of the 


Three great reli- 
gions, Judaism, Is- 
lamism and Chris- 
tianity, and of the 
last named the 
Eastern, Latin, An- 
glican and Protes- 
tant branches, are 
represented among 
the students. So- 
cially, the girls are 
as diverse as they 
are religiously and 
politically, belong- 
ing to all ranks of 
society, from the 
peasant class to of- 
ficial and diplomatic 
families. To create 
an enyironment in 
which all these 
seemingly discord- . 
ant elements may blend harmoniously has 
been the effort of years, and it has been 
crowned with success. 

There is in the’ college absolutely no 
distinction of race, re- 
ligion, or social and 
financial standing. In- 
timate friendships ex- 
ist between Bulgarian 
and English, between 
Hungarian and Ar- 
menian, between [| 
Greek and Russian. 
That this harmony is 
no small attainment 
may be realized by a 
comparison with other 
foreign schools in the 


College buildings 


the primary schools, = 
where the expression 
of race feeling is natu- 
rally most marked. In 
one primary school in 
Constantinople the 
Greek and Armenian 
children refuse to play 
together, although the 
playground is so small 
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Although the students come to the col- 
lege from neighboring countries, such as 
Bulgaria, Greece and Crete, and even oc- 
casionally from more distant lands, the 
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— J main road. 

Scutari has been 
; a center for roman- 
4 | tic tales from the 

| days when it was 
the Golden City, 
Chrysopolis, down 
through centuries 
of Ottoman rule. 
Legends haunt each 
bill and knoll—leg- 
ends of Hebrew 
patriarch, of cru- 
sader and of Turk- 
ish conqueror, with 
many a quaint su- 
perstition, as that 
of the god of the 
fishes, whose bones 
on the walls of Se- 
raglio Point still 
bring luck to the 
fishermen, and that of the birds known as 
“lost souls’”” because they never seem 
to alight. 

As students, the girls are noticeable 
for three traits: strong 
memories, weak rea- 
soning powers and 
keen appreciation of 
beauty, either in liter- 
ature, in art or in sci- 
entific thought. Their 
taste in the arrange- 
ment of flowers or the 
decoration of a room 
is exquisite; they are 
touched by the read- 
ing of a fine poem; 
they are ecstatic when 
taken to see Santa 
Sophia; they are 
thrilled when the 
study of astronomy 
reveals to them the 
immensity of the solar 
system and yet its 
minuteness in relation 
to the vast distances 
which separate the 
stars. But when 
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called upon to think out a mathematical 
or a scientific problem, they are taken 
aback, and frequently answer to a question 
demanding reasoning, ‘“‘I never learned 
that.’”’ Memorizing is so easy for them 
that they greatly prefer it to arduous 
thought. Nevertheless by the time they 
reach the Senior Class they show very 
fair reasoning power in their study of 
philosophy. 

They are not averse to having their 
emotions touched, hence it is tender or 
sentimental literature which appeals to 
many of them most strongly. In compo- 
sition this preponderance of sentiment 
is quite noticeable. Springing flowers, 
and singing birds, and the moonlight on 
the water, and the writer “ meditating 
profoundly’’ on the past, appear rather 
more often than they do in American 
school essays. In their themes they 
“shout for joy,” or ‘‘sink into helpless 
despair,” with an ease which turns an 
Anglo-Saxon dizzy; fortunately, how- 
ever, they possess more self-control than 
their compositions would lead one to ex- 
pect. 

The students in the 
older classes use very 
fair English, but the 
new students occa- 
sionally make amus- 
ing mistakes. The 
following is a bit 
from a composition 
on Solitude: ‘It is 
not well for man to 
live with books alone. 
He needs a friend, 
bones and meat, with 
whom he may par- 
take his sorrows.” 
A fault of the pre- 
paratory students is 
that of looking up a 
word in the diction- 
ary and taking the 
first meaning which 
presents itself, re- 
gardless of its fitness in the sentence. 
This sentence was given to be para- 
phrased, ‘“‘ Rip was a ragged little urchin, 
begotten in the likeness of his father.” 
The following surprising transformation 


Laboratory 


Alumag living in Constantinople 
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Tennis court 
took place: “Rip was a ragged little 
hedgehog generated in the resemblance 
of his father.” 
Notwithstanding their imperfect use 


of English, the students compel our 
admiration by their linguistic . attain- 
ments. Each of them receives a long, 
hard training in her own language, in 
English and in French, and in at least 


one ancient tongue, so that when she 
leaves college she is at ease in three or 
more languages. I once observed a Hun- 
garian girl turn from one language to 
another almost un- 
consciously, speak- 
ing six in an hour. 
English or French 
is spoken in class- 
room and at table, 
but on the campus 
full liberty of tongue 
is given, and what a 
Babel is the result ! 
The soft sounds of 
Turkish, the. harsh 
gutturals of Ar- 
menian, Greek with 
its clatter of ¢’s and 
k’s softened by the 
frequent lisping /’s 
and th’s, the well- 
modulated, some- 
what mouthed Eng- 
lish of England, 
nasal, delicate 
French, stropg Bul- 
garian and German mingle with the merry 
girl laugh which belongs to all languages. 
The system of self-government in use 
at Bryn Mawr has been adopted here. 
The entire discipline of the college is in 
the students’ own hands. The 
severest punishment which they 
inflict upon one of their members 
is to “send her to Coventry,” 
that is, to put up a notice that 
no one is to speak to her for two 
days. A student who had suffered 
that deprivation said that it was 
maddeving. She was not a great 
talker usually, but it seemed to 
her that she must talk then. 
When one long dreadful day drew 
to its close, she was so depressed 
and submissive that she was ex- 
cused from the second day’s 
silence, The system works so 
well that the faculty need take 
no responsibility for the order 
of the college. The high sense 
of honor and responsibility which 
develops in these girls after they 
have been here for some time is 
exemplified in the persons of the 
president and executive com- 
mittee of the association and the 
proctors of the dormitories. 
Although there is no industrial 
department connected with the 
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labor beyond that of making their beds and 
keeping their closets in order, yet they are 
not unfitted by their ‘higher education’”’ 
for domestic life, as the long list of 
happy marriages among graduates demon- 
strates. The Alumnez Society has an 
“annex” of enthusiastic husbands who 
bless the work of the college, and of 
babies who are promised to us as future 
students. Our girls, with their training 
in neatness, order and business habits, as 
well as in thinking and reading, and with 
their high ideals and characters, are 
much sought after in marriage by the 
rising men of these countries, who are 
learning through them that a wife may 
be a helpmate, rather than a languorous, 
aimless child-wife. Thus the influence of 
education spreads and deepens, preparing 
women to bea force in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. 

The girls never appear to better advan- 
tage than when taking charge of an en- 
tertainment. They possess every talent 
which is required to carry such a thing 
through to a successful conclusion. In 
previous years ambitious plays have been 
presented by the students under the 
charge of the teachers. One year the 
‘French department gave Molitre’s com- 
edy, L’Avare, and the Greek department 


A Missionary 


The Quiet, Far-Reaching 


Some men serve the enterprise of foreign 
missions by personal labor in far-off lands. 
Some stay at home and draw frequent and 
generous checks, Some weave themselves 
into the life of great institutions, colleges, 
hospitals, printing plants. Still others delve 
into the sources of information about the 
modern missionary movement, assembling 
from all parts of the earth a multitude of well 
verified facts, marshaling them in kindred 
battalions and sending them out in a form 
that feeds the minds and nerves the arm 
of Christian folk the world over. Compara- 
tively few men are devoting themselves to 
this special line of activity, but their work is 
fully as important as that of those who go to 
non-Christian nations as heralds and teachers, 
or as that of the army of consecrated men and 
women who furnish the sinews of war. The 
cry today is for the right kind of missionary 
literature. It comes from all over the foreign 
field both from great representative Christian 
assemblies like that at Madras, India, 
recently, and from many a solitary worker 
on the firing line as well. The ery re- 
echoes here at home. “Give us,” the 
Chureh demands, ‘‘fresh, authoritative, 
attractive missionary news.” 

Such a demand dignifies the labor of 
those who gather and disseminate mis- 
sionary information. Among them all no 
one has made such substantial and volumi- 
nous contributions to the literature of 
modern missions as has Rey. James S. 
Dennis, D.D, of New York. Go into a 
live missionary meeting in northern Maine 
or western Kansas and the chances are 
you will hear a reference to his master- 
piece, Christian Missions and Social Prog- 
ress, or to his Centenniai Survey, or to his 
Foreign Missions after a Century. No 
pastor can consider himself possessed of 
the best equipment for giving missionary 
talks who has not easy access to one or 
more of these volumes, and if he will study 
them industriously and systematically he 
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college, and the students have no manual. 


has given not only a modern Greek com- 
edy, but also four of the classic Greek 
tragedies. 

Early in the history of the college the 
desire of young people for secret socie- 
ties expressed itself in the organization 
of two fraternities, the P. U. and the 
Theta Alpha. The members of these 
societies are chosen according to the 
usual fashion of fraternities, and a girl’s 
nationality does not determine which 
society she is invited to join. As it isin 
the societies, so it is in all the social life 
of the college. German, French, Greek, 
Turk, Arab and American enter into the 
same pleasures and thoroughly enjoy 
each other’s companionship. Here per- 
sonal attraction, respect and congeniality 
form the only basis for friendship, and 
such externalities as political faith, or 
ecclesiastical organization, or ancestral 
pride or social standing, form no barrier to 
happy comradeship and essentialharmony. 

In religious matters, as well as in in- 
tellectual and social, there is harmony. 
The Protestant services of the college 
are regularly attended by all the stu- 
dents, who are required to be present 
at Bible classes, daily chapel services and 
Sunday services, and who zealously keep 
up the Saturday and Monday prayer 
meetings, which are. voluntary. It is 
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interesting to see how these girls, accus- 
tomed for the most part to services 
conducted in an ancient language which 
they cannot understand, fit themselves 
into that Western religious expression, 
the prayer meeting. The Sunday evening 
meeting of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association is largely attended and 
well conducted. Led, as it generally is, 
by one of the girls, it proceeds naturally 
and devotionally, girl after girl giving 
a selected verse or praying earnestly. 
English is the ordinary language of these 
meetings, but occasionally a student’s 
religious fervor is greater than her 
knowledge of that language, and a flood 
of soft Turkish or guttural Armenian is 
poured forth to his praise who knows 
all peoples. 

In receiving personal religious instruc- 
tion and moral training from the teach- 
ers, the girls are much more docile than 
is the average Western girl. Just as 
they accept our Western forms of wor- 
ship at the college, so they show them- 
selves ready to adopt deeper and more 
spiritual ideals of Christianity from 
America. Going back to their homes 
in Bulgaria, Greece or Turkey, they take 
with them a truer idea of religion than 
they brought thence, and as teachers or 
nurses or wives carry light with them, 


Workshop and Its Chief Workman 


Work of Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D., in His New York Home 


By Howarp A. BRIDGMAN 


will never lack for fuel for his missionary 
fire. 

To one, then, who senses the meaning of 
the modern missionary movement, the work- 
shop where such volumes as those of Dr. 
Dennis are produced is as interesting as 
Edison’s laboratory is to an electrician. You 
cannot be longin Dr. Dennis’s charming home 
on Thirty-seventh street, New York city, with- 
out realizing both through the conversation 
of its occupants and the use to which some of 
the largest rooms are put, that this four-story 
brick dwelling which looks so much like its 
neighbors, is really one of the nerve centers 
of the Christian world today. To it come 
pouring in by almost every mail tidings from 
the antipodes and all the lands between. 
Out from it, straight as arrows to their mark, 
go constantly requests and inquiries to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Dr. Dennis, 
perhaps more than any other man in Eng- 
land and America, is in direct touch with 


Dr. Dennis in his study 


missionaries of all denominations the world 
over. 

Practically the whole of the third floor is 
given up tothe workshop. In the large front 
room, as our picture shows, sits Dr. Dennis 
at his desk as regularly each day as if he put 
on his hat and went to a down-town office. 
Joining this room is a smaller one where over 
one hundred missionary publications, English, 
American, German, as well as those published 
on missionary soil, are kept on file, with 
numerous other periodicals and reviews of a 
less specialized scope. In the larger room in 
the rear more of the detail work is done. 
Here the fifty or more scrap books are to be 
found, each containing carefully classified mat- 
ter, and all related to a minute and compre- 
hensive system of indexing. The necessary 
apparatus for doing the work each day, type- 
writers, card catalogues and the like, and the 
many bound volumes of missionary periodicals, 
together with well-filled bookshelves con- 
taining collateral Christian literature, oc- 
cupy much of the available space of these 
twolarge rooms. But there is no evidence 
of crowding or of disorder anywhere. 
There is still a fourth room, up one flight, 
where some of the overflow of surcharged 
files is kept, with the accumulated débris 
of past years of research. 

Dr. Dennis’s method of gathering and 
digesting his information, devised by him- 
self, shows the mind of a clear thinker and 
a systematic worker. Its foundation stone 
is a complete analysis of his material. He 
looks upon his scrap books and pigeon 
holes as ‘‘bins” into which the separate 
particles find their way. When these bins 
are fall, or measurably full, he is in po- 
sition to write. Such chapters, for instance 
in his Christian Missions and Social Prog- 
ress, as those dealing with the Elevation 
of Woman, the Suppression of the Slave 
Trade and the Introduction of Modern 
Medical Science, could be put together 
with comparative ease when he had once 
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filled up the special “ bins’”’ devoted to these 
themes. 

Yet Dr. Dennis has been wise enough all 
these years to utilize effectively clerical help. 
Much of the time three young women have 
been kept busy, not only at stenographic 
tasks, but they have been real collaborators 
with him in preparing his books. He has 
taught them how to read the missionary maga 
zines, how to digest personal letters from mis 
sionaries and to compress into available form 
the ideas that bear upon the subject which he 
is handling. So two or three other acquisi- 
tive minds and half a dozen sharp eyes are 
multiplying his power week by week and 
their combined vigilance prevents the escape 
of facts and illustrations which are stored up 
for future uses. We doubt if there is a li- 
brary in the world or the office of any mis- 
sionary society where the current sources of 
missionary information receive such careful 
scrutiny as in Dr. Dennis’s workshop. 

How came this quiet, courteous gentleman 
to devote himself to this special calling? His 
career illustrates the old truth that when a 
man is needed for a particular task he is often 
unconsciously being trained for it long be- 
fore he takes it up. Dr. Dennis was born in 
Newark, N. J., a little over sixty years ago, 
graduated at Princeton in 1863 and at the 
theological seminary there in 1867, was or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Newark, N. J., 
in 1868, and soon after sailed for Beyrout 
under the appointment of the American 
Board just before its formal connection with 
the Presbyterian churches was severed. After 
a few years of general work he was impressed 
into service in connection with the theolog- 
ical seminary of the Syria Mission and for the 
eighteen years ending in 1891 he gave all his 
time to teaching, and the preparation of text- 
books in theology and other branches of semi- 
nary study. His literary work in Arabic is 
in itself a witness to his careful and extensive 
scholarship. It ineludes text-books for theo- 
logical instruction in the evidences of re- 
vealed religion, the science of Scripture inter- 
pretation and systematic theology. These 
books are in use by theological students in 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia. 

The death of his father—well known in rail- 
way circles as president of the United New 
Jersey Railroad and Canal Co., and promi- 
nently identified with several large financial 
institutions—recalled Dr. Dennis to this coun- 
try, but, as he then thought and hoped, not 
for a permanent stay here. However, family 
obligations and responsibilities assumed such 
importance that against his inclination, he 
yielded to what seemed to be his duty and 
settled down in this country, cherishing for 
some time the vague hope that he might re- 
turn to his loved work in Syria. But his mis- 
sionary impulses were too strong to languish 
or to be kept in abeyance. Princeton soon 
summoned him for a course of lectures which 
fruited into the volume, Foreign Missions 
after a Century. Another invitation from the 
same source resulted in Christian Missions 
and Social Progress, and thus little by little 
he was led into the field of authorship. He 
was fortunately so situated that he was able 
to give both time and means to the task of 
issuing what are practically missionary ency- 
clopedia. Though his volume Foreign Mis- 
sions after a Century has passed through 
eight editions and though four editions of the 
first volume of Christian Missions and Social 
Progress and an equal number of the second 
have already been called for, they are not the 
type of books which yield large financial re- 
turns to their makers. The cost of preparing 
these volumes, which has been borne person- 
ally by the author, is great. For instance, all 
the statistical tables in the volume Centennial 
Survey had to be set up by hand by the De 
Vinne Press and Dr. Dennis sent no less than 
three hundred proofs to officials of mission 
boards and societies and to missionaries on the 
field in order to get their verification of his fig- 
ures, The third yolameof Christian Missions 
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and{Social Progress is now in hand, but con- 
siderable time will be required to complete it. 


But if appreciation and gratitude are the 
chief returns for the labor in which Dr. Den- 
nis has been engaged for the last ten years 
and on which he has expended many thou- 
sands of dollars, he is satisfied with such coin. 
He lives an even, busy, happy life, respond- 
ing readily, so far as his engrossing duties 
permit, to calls for information and advice 
from numerous correspondents who are in- 
terested in missions. The tax thus imposed 
upon his time and generosity is by no means 
slight. His beautiful home is the natural re- 
sort for missionary friends, and many a 
wearied worker on furlough finds cheer and 
comfort there. As we sat at dinner the other 
evening and heard Miss Ellen C. Parsons of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
tell of her recent trip around the world it 
seemed to me that the aimless chatter of the 
ordinary New York dinner table was worthless 
indeed in comparison with talk that moves 
habitually on such high levels. 

During the summer season, which for the 
past two years has been spent at Dark 
Harbor, Me., Dr. Dennis carries on his labors 
methodically in a quiet log cabin by the sea. 
He gets his reward as he goes along in the 
joy of occupying a-watchtower whence he 
surveys the coming of the kingdom the world 
over, and when by and by his autumn shall 
come and his life work shall be rounded out 
to its finish, he and those who love him best 
may justly take genuine satisfaction in his 
unique and splendid contribution to the 
Christian thought and action of his times. 


Andover’s New Professor 


The trustees of Andover Seminary, as an- 
nounced three weeks ago, have appointed 
William R. Arnold, Ph. D., of New York, to 
the Hitchcock professorship of the Hebrew 


language and literature, and the Visitors 
have approved the appointment. This fills 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Prof. George F. Moore, who for nineteen 
years rendered distinguished service to the 
seminary in this department. Dr. Arnold is 
a Congregationalist, but up to this time has 
not been well known in New England. He 
was bornin the Orient, came to this country 
in boyhood, received his college education at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, studied theology 
at Union Seminary, and took his doctor’s 
degree in Semitic languages at Columbia 
University in 1896. For two years he was 
curator at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Since resigning that position, he has spent his 
time in private study, in this country and in 
Earope, devoting special attention to the 
minor prophets, and has published part of 
the results in the Zeitschrift fiir alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft. He is also a con- 
tributor to the new Jewish Encyclopedia, 
now in process of publication. 

In appointing a young man, the trustees 
have followed almost unbroken precedent in 
the Old Testament department. Moses Stuart 
was thirty years old when he became pro- 
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fessor of sacred literature. Dr. Bela Edwards 

was made professor at thirty-five. Edward 
Robinson became instructor at twenty-nine. 
Dr. Mead was thirty when appointed, and 
Professor Moore was thirty-two. Dr. Arnold 
takes his place in this honorable succession 
in the full vigor of early manhood, with an © 
excellent linguistic equipment and a fine en- 


thusiasm for his work, and confident that Old 


Testament studies possess enduring value for 
ministerial training. The lectures upon Bib- 
lical Introduction, which he has already de- 
livered at Andover, augur well for his success 
as a professor in this historic institution. 

P. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


“What the Laymen Really Want” 


I have read with interest the suggestion of 
Mr. Fearing as to what laymen really want, 
and the suggested program of a series of ser- 
mons for special meetings. Doubtless there 
are a few intelligent laymen in almost every 
congregation who would be greatly profited 
by such a series if wisely prepared and de- 
livered. But there are also many elderly 
people, and some younger ones, who have 
old-fashioned ideas about the Bible, and who 
know little or nothing about the discussions 
that have led to changed and improved views 
about it. These are often among the most 
devoted and spiritual church members, 

The latest ascertained facts of Biblical in- 
vestigation, that are well known and gen- 
erally accepted among scholarly ministers 
and well informed laymen—such as Mr. Fear- 
ing suggests—would be a terrible surprise, 
and a fearful stumbling-block to many of 
these uninformed saints. 

The writer once tried such an experiment 
in a Congregational church of large member- 
ship and average intelligence. The result 
was, a very few well-informed and thought- 
ful people were greatly helped, but a con- 
siderable number of the older people, church 
officers and Christian workers, were so stum- 
bled and hindered that he has always been in 
doubt whether more good, or harm, was done 
by those sermons. In the meantime he drew 
about his own head such a storm of criticism 
and indignation as he never had before, nor 
has had since. 

The pastor who tries this experiment will 
come out of it with some experience that will 
be valuable to him in his next parish, but it 
might not be a bad thing for him to have some 
idea where his next parish is going to be, 
before he begins it. Ss. W. M. 


We Think It Is the Exception 


. One Congregational minister last Sunday 
prayed for the priests and rectors of his com- 
munity. And the people said Amen.—Con- 
gregationalist, Jan. 24. 


Was this recorded because it is the excep- 
tion for the Congregational minister to pray 
for his brethren in the ministry of other de- 
nominations? It may or may not interest 
you to know, that during my ten years’ minis- 
try I think it would be difficult to name many 
occasions when I have failed to pray, not only 
for my brethren in the ministry, but for the 
churches of every sect or creed, during the 
pastoral prayer at the morning service. Until 
I read the above paragraph it had never 
occurred to me that this was anything out of 
the ordinary. ° 


Newburyport. M. O. P. 


What Parents May Expect 


I have watched the Deland agitation on 
Obedience with interest. If she “wins out” 
we shall need a new revised version with 
the reading, “If ye agree with me ye will keep 
my commandments.” WwW. EB. 8. 
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Grindelwald 


Midwinter Holidays in an Alpine Valley 


With a [lodel Switzer Village Pastor for the Human Background 


By Rev. EDWARD D. Eaton, D. D., PRESIDENT BELOIT COLLEGE 


Switzerland is the paradise of summer 
tourists, but still more delightful in the 
snowy robes of winter. 

As the tilted little locomotive draws its 
train of miniature cars from Interlaken 
across the white plain and up into the 
gorge of the Liitschine, which foams 
down along its icy bed to meet us, the 
mountains close about the train in 
forms of increasing grandeur, dark- 
wooded, with frozen cataracts shining 
upon their sides, until the end of the 
railway is reached at Grindelwald. Here 
is a beautiful and fertile valley, 3,000 feet 
above the sea; with innumerable Swiss 
chalets climbing adventurously in all 
directions upon the slopes of the moun- 
tains, overshadowed by massive peaks. 

About the first thing to strike one is 
the universal use of hand-sleds—‘“‘ tobog- 
gans”’ the English call them. Postmen, 
tradespeople, the village doctor and cler- 
gyman, as well as the school children, all 
are coasting. Men and women of years 
and dignity of bearing post down hill and 
climb up again with as much assiduity 
and concentration of attention as ever 
they devoted to business or social obli- 
gations. Even the woodchoppers come 
tearing down the mountain sides on larger 
sleds, to which are attached the giant 
spruces they have felled, which plow 
their way down to the sawmill. So the 
farmers coast from mountain pastures 
with loads of sweet hay stored on the 
heights since last summer’s mowing. 

A rival occupation is that of skating, 
several ponds being kept in order for the 
use of the yalley’s guests. When the 


snowstorm pours down its white deluge 
dozens of men are at once put upon the 
ice to shovel it free again, and a few 
are kept busy throughout the whole of 
every night flooding the surface while it 
freezes, so that each morning it may be 
smooth to the skater’s steel. 

' Another fascinating diversion for the 
more adventurous is the use of skis, or 
Norwegian snowshoes, and one of the 
festivities of the winter was a ski-tourna- 
ment on the snowy slopes a little distance 
above the village. The contestants one 
by one came sliding swiftly down until 
they reached an artificial parapet, over 
which they shot into mid-air, some of 
them alighting upon their feet amid the 
applause of the spectators, others landing 
upon their backs in a tangle of legs, arms 
and snowshoes. 

The real center of the valley is the 
village church, with adjoining parsonage 
and schoolhouse. Close about the church 
cluster graves where the mountaineers 
rest in their long sleep, shadowed by the 
mighty hills in the crevasses of which 
some of them met their death. The pas- 
tor is the mainspring of the best activi- 
ties of the community, head of the school 
board, examiner of the mountain guides 
in the various branches of study which 
are prescribed for them, and local repre- 
sentative of the Red Cross Society. His 
influence helped to secure the building 
of the railway connecting the valley with 
the outer world. Twenty years ago beg- 
gary was common in Grindelwald; his 
outspoken disapproval of it has banished 
the practice here. Ten years ago fire 


destroyed nearly the entire village. The 
pastor went to Bern, studied the water- 
works and on his return secured the 
adoption of a systemin Grindelwald. 

It is a profitable experience to belong 
for a time to the congregation of such 
a pastor; to sit in the quaint church, 
where the men in brown homespun all 
sit upon one side, and on the other the 
women, also in brown, bareheaded or 
with black lace caps, and all wearing 
aprons; to join in the chorals, led by 
the pastor’s voice and droning organ; to 
listen to the gospel, none the less search- 
ing and uplifting because uttered in a 
foreign tongue. — 

Among the many vivid pictures of our 
winter in Grindelwald let me barely sug- 
gest a few: A funeral procession wind- 
ing slowly for miles among the hills, the 
coffin borne on the shoulders of men; be- 
hind it, walking two and two, the rela- 
tives and friends, the men first, then the 
women, mortality and grief seeming the 
more impressive when set in the calm 
of the eternal hills; the avalanches on 
sunny days, looking like white veils flung 
down the mountain declivities, but send- 
ing their echoing thunder from side to 
side of the valley. Above them could be 
picked out with a glass the forms of the 
chamois finding their scanty pasturage 
high up amid the rocks and snow. At 
sunset the wonderful rosy glow upon the 
peaks, vivid and tender as the memory of 
agreat joy. Fill out for yourselves these 
suggested pictures, and you will realize 
something of the charm of a winter in 
Grindelwald. 
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One Woman’s Service in Behalf of Thousands 


The phrase “‘secretary’s office” generally 
Suggests business blocks, elevators, office 
boys and more or less ef red tape and other 
paraphernalia of commerce. Therefore, as I 
walked up King Street, Worcester, between 
rows of pleasant homes, a vague suspicion of 
having missed my way stole over me, and 
when I stood on the piazza of a small home- 
like house, I actually had half a mind to turn 
back. But I referred to my note-book and 
found that sure enough this was the place 
where the National Armenia and India Re- 
lief Committee was doing its work of love for 
the orphan boys and girls of India and Tur- 
key, so I rang the bell. Yes, Miss Wheeler 
was at home and soon appeared—an alert, 
energetic woman, whose very presence was 
sufficient guarantee that her work, no matter 
where it might be located, would be con- 
ducted on up-to-date business principles. 

“You see,” said she, “in the face of such 
great needs, I didn’t feel justified in hiring a 
down-town office; so, when I came into the 
work, I brought its management right into my 
own home.” So far the experiment has been 
@ success and the expenses of conducting the 
work have fallen off wonderfuily. Every 
inch of space in the house is utilized. ‘‘ We 
used to have a coal bin,’ said Miss Wheeler, 
“but we simply couldn’t give so much room, 
so we put in a gas range.” A little later I 
saw the former coal bin, filled with boxes of 
envelopes ; as well adapted to that purpose as 
if such had been its original design. It is the 
Same way all over the house. A pair of scales 
on a big table in a corner of the kitchen shows 
where the mailing force works when the 
quarterly numbers of The Helping Hand are 
issued. Miss Wheeler’s own bedroom also 
serves as private office. Here one stenog- 
rapher is constantly at work, while another 
works upstairs and a third comes in a part 
of each day. Others are busy addressing 
envelopes and wrapping up Helping Hands 
when needed. Letter files, card lists of the 
donors and of the orphans supported at these 
schools, reports, reference books, with other 
appointments of an ordinary business office, 
are also in evidence here. 

This work was started by the National Ar- 
menian Relief Committee at the time of the 
terrible massacre in 1895, with the object of 
helping all the surviving sufferers from that 
sad tragedy, many of whom were for a time 
reduced to utter poverty. But as it was found 
that over 40,000 orphans had been left home- 
less by this cruel slaughter, the work was con- 


Orphan shoemakers at Harpoot 
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tinued in hopes of helping some of these. So 
although the particular occasion for the ap- 
pointment of this committee has gone by, its 
claims are none the less urgent, for most of 


MISS WHEELER 


the orphans are still only half grown and can- 
not be turned out of their school homes to 
wander round the streets again. At the pres- 
ent time over 1,700 children in India who were 
admitted to the orphanages through gifts raised 
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Marsovan orphans weaving cloth 


by newspapers and individuals at the time of 
the massacre, are now left unsupported. In 
some places the famine funds are wholly ex- 
hausted, and in others the children must be 
sent away from the schools much too young. 

In February, 1902, the committee was asked 
to take up the work among the orphanages of 
India, so it now works in both fields. Miss 
Emily C. Wheeler, who has been secretary of 
the organization since 1899, is particularly 
well fitted for the position, having served six- 
teen years as missionary in Harpoot, Turkey, 
where her father and mother before her were 
stationed. 

Although this work is carried on along 
original and somewhat unconventional lines 
it has a firm business foundation, as is evi- 
denced by the name of the treasurers, Brown 
Brothers & Co. of New York. Judge Brewer 
is president of the executive committee, 
Spencer Trask, chairman, and many other 
well-known business men testify to the 
thoroughly liable and practicable methods 
of the committee. Dr. James L. Barton of 
the American Board is specially enthusiastic 
in his commendation of its business policy. 
The receipts for the fiscal year of 1902 were, 
in round figures, $28,000. This amount was 
made up largely from the annual pledges 
given by societies, churches and individuals. 
The remainder is made up of subscriptions or 
contributions secured by Miss Wheeler’s rep- 
resentation of the cause. Miss Wheeler has 
but recently returned from a five weeks’ trip 
through northern New England and Canada, 
and has been invited to go to Ottawa, Col- 
orado and California next March, 

When at home Miss Wheeler is too busy to 
speak much, but she often gives her Sundays 
and week night evenings to this part of her 
work. Each contributor receives a personal 
letter from her, besides the formal acknowl- 
edgment from Brown Brothers, while the 
missionaries themselves write to all who sup- 
port a special orphan and send a photograph 
of the child. The Eastern states contribute 
most largely to the fund, though gifts are sent 
from all the states and some mission lands, 

A morning’s mail may contain a contribu- 
tion of five cents or $1,500. One gentleman 
is supporting one hundred orphans in Turkey, 
so sends $2,500 a year, paying it in quarterly 
installments. Some of the orphans in India, 
on certain days go without their rice for din- 
ner that they may send the money saved to 
the children in Armenia, and the Armenian 
orpbans in turn contribute to the work in 
India. 
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As the money received for the work comes 
from all over the world and from every de- 
nomination, the committee has thought it wis- 
est not to limit its work by establishing or- 
phanages or assuming the exclusive control 
of any, preferring to give through the various 
agencies already established. In distributing 
the funds, preference is given to the schools 
which are willing to give full reports of the 
children, and to press elementary industrial 
training. There are fourteen stations in Tur- 
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key and twelve in India, as well as many sub- 
stations, aided by this agency. 

The schools which this committee helps aim 
to reproduce, so far as possible, the influence 
of a Christian home. All children are given 
systematic industrial education, through the 
use of “finger work,” which heginning with 
the simplest kind of clay modeling or sewing, 
finally leads the pupil up to most useful and 
artistic handiwork of every sort. Our illus- 
trations show the more advanced forms of 
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finger work, in the shoe making and weaving. 
The girls are reeling and weaving the cloth 
while the little one in the corner is playing 
with a cradle which is also the work of the 
pupils. Native customs and costumes are 
not interfered with unnecessarily, so that 
when the pupil leaves the sehool he returns to 
his people, not as an alien, but as one of them- 
selves, to show them, more effectively than the 
foreigner can, their industrial and spiritual 
possibilities, 


A Church Built for and by the People 


Within twelve months of the burning of its 
edifice—Jan. 31, 1901—the People’s Church of 
St. Paul was housed in its comp!eted building 
—a structure departing in many ways from 
the ordinary house of worship. The burned 
pbuilding had become in its dozen years in- 
creasingly a center for the higher class of en- 
tertainments; indeed, for concerts and lec- 
tures no other building in the city was 
thought of. This public service of the build- 
ing has brought into the church service and 
work a cosmopolitan company of worshipers 
such as gather, perhaps, in no other church of 
our order. For People’s Church has been 
fully affiliated with our communion for many 
years. This peculiar service of the entire 
community finds full expression in the new 
building—I say new, for only the walls of the 
old structure survived the fire. 

The exterior speaks foremost of sturdy use. 

Little has been expended on the graces of 
church architecture. Yet with its massive. 
ness, its notable height and goodly propor- 
tions, the square structure has a nobility 
which commands atte ition. 
_ Entering through the spacious vestibule one 
comes first to the Sunday school room, built to 
hold about 500 people. On this flvor are, also, 
an ample prayer meeting room, two committee- 
rooms, a large dining-room with kitchen ad- 
joining, a ladies’ parlor, library-room and 
checkroom. 

Broad stairways on either hand lead to the 
main auditorium, constructed after modern 
methods, but unusual-in its extremely deep 
galleries. Numbered opera chairs give 850 
seats downstairs and 950 in the galleries, 1,800 
inall. The carpet is of deep red velvet, the 
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Love Panel in People’s Church 
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Mural Painting in People’s Church, St. Paul (Religious Leaders Panel) 
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furnishings of dark oak, upholstered in leather. 
The ceiling is in oak panels. The ample plat- 
form enlarges into a stage on occasion by 
movable sections resting on horses. The 
orgap and choir-loft directly behind the pul- 
pit are built with concert use in view. 

The decorations are indeed notable. A 
noble arch lifts itself above pulpit and choir, 
and the space on either side is utilized for 
large symbolical paintings, representing adora- 
tion and worship, in which angel and cherub 
forms below melt into a distance and glory 
above. To the left is a panel with heroic fig- 
ures of religious leaders, with Phillips Brooks 
in advance—with the motto above, “ The 
truth shall make you free.” The left panel, 
with the motto, “The greatest of these is 
love,” is a symbolical figure piece. 

These noteworthy paintings in fresco are 
the work of Car] Guther of Washington. They 
fit in with the scheme of decoration represent- 
ing on the east wall the divine and on the 
west, the human. To thisend, the windows of 
high-art glass work on the east bear above 
the names of the twelve prophets, and below 
the names of the apostles, while the Apostle’s 
Creed, finely illuminated, is distributed over 
the twelve windows below that gallery. The 
large central window, given in part by the 
Minnesota Congregational Club, represents 
below Christ and the woman at the well; 
above, the women at the tomb and the ascend- 
ing Lord. 

On the west the twenty-four windows are 


Continued on page 352. 
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Sargent’s Redemption 


The New Mural Decoration in the Boston Public Library 


Nothing has happened in Boston fora 
long time which has so demonstrated the 
moral and religious earnestness of our 
American people as has the uncovering 
of Sargent’s painting of The Redemption 
in the Public Library. Day after day, 
and all day long, the hall is thronged with 
men, women and children gazing at the 
great picture. They speak to one an- 
other in subdued voices, and come and go 
in silence. They carry an air of awe, as 
in the presence of a solemn mystery. 

That this is a superb decoration does 
not at all account for the remarkable in- 
terest it has aroused. Doubtless its rich, 
sober color, the strength and simplicity 
of its lines and the well-balanced symme- 
try of the design, make some sort of an 
impression upon even the dullest «esthetic 
consciousness; but with these artistic 
matters the majority of visitors are not 
chiefly concerned. They care very little 
for ‘‘art for art’s sake,” but are intensely 
interested in a picture with a meaning. 
And here is a picture with a meaning 
which appeals to the universal Christian 
sentiment, and it is for this reason, above 
all others, that crowds of people are at- 
tracted to it. With absorbed attention 
they turn from the picture to the printed 
description and back again to the picture, 
as they strive to decipher the various de- 
tails of the symbolism. It is as if, like 
Paul, they were ‘‘ determined not to know 
anything save Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied.”” 

The Redemption is a mural decoration 
at one end of the third fioor corridor of 
thelibrary, facing Sargent’s already famil- 
iar picture of Ancient Religions, and form- 
ing the logical and historical complement 
of that composition. The arched wall is 
divided as in the companion picture, into 
a lunette or semicircular portion, and a 
rectangular section or frieze below, and 
on a narrow cornice separating these two 
parts runs the legend which is the key of 
the picture: Factus Homo Factor Hom- 
inis Factique Redemptor ; Redimo Cor- 
poreus Corpora Corda Deus [The Maker 
of man was made man and the Redeemer 
of his work ; as man (incarnate) I redeem 
the body, as God, I redeem the soul 
(heart) |. The lunette is occupied by the 
three enthroned figures of the Trinity, 
and the frieze consists of a row of angels. 
In the center and intersecting the two 
portions is a large crucifix supported by 
the two central angels of the frieze. 

The background of the wall is a dark, 
lustreless blue; the dominant color of 
the composition is red, ranging from the 
dark maroon of the draperies of the Trin- 
ity through the rich, dull, middle tones of 
the angels’ robes, to the clear light blood 
color—the keynote of the chord—in the 
stole-like mantle of the Redeemer. There 
are just enough touches of gold, and in 
just the right places, to brighten the 
scheme without taking from its sobriety. 

By keeping the range of color within 
these strict limits the artist has achieved 
the most effective point of his symbolism. 
For red and blue are pre-eminently the 
right colors for sacred art, not merely 
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because of historical tradition, but be- 
cause there is an inherent fitness in their 
use. Blue, the color of the sky and of 
the sapphire, is the symbol of truth and 
eternity ; red, the color of fire and of the 
ruby, is the token of love. 

Of course the first thing that arrests 
attention is, as is intended, the crucifix, 
on which hangs the figure of the Re- 
deemer, modeled in high relief, tinted 
a neutral gray, the head entirely in the 
round and surmounted by a large metal 
nimbus. Beneath the feet is the twisted 
body of a serpent. 

The face is gentle and not over strong 
in character, recalling the Christ of Fra 
Angelico. There is no sign of anguish in 
the expression, nothing to appeal to the 
spectator’s emotion. The figure is clearly 
intended as a symbol rather than as an 
idealized portrait. From such a symbol 
the descendant of the Puritan recoils a 
little, as savoring too strongly of those 
practices against which his forefathers 
protested. Boston has not even yet al- 
together lost the spirit of the colonial 
governor who cut the red cross from the 
flag of England. 

Yet assuredly the central fact of the 
redemption as interpreted throughout all 
Christendom by every shade of doctrinal 
opinion is the Crucifixion. We must take 
this as our starting point and putting our- 
selves as far as may be in sympathy with 
the artist’s methods follow out the mean- 
ing of his work. While his symbolism is 
drawn almost wholly from the art of the 
Middle Ages, the emblems all have their 
basis in the Scriptures. If they are not 
immediately legible they are perfectly in- 
telligible as soon as pointed out. 

To begin at the center, one immediately 
asks, What are these figures in relief, one 
on each side of the Saviour, each holdinga 
chalice to catch the drops of blood falligg 
from the nail prints of the hands? They 
are crouched in a sort of square frame 
built about the transverse arm of the 
cross, and they seem to be held in place 
by a red, scarf-like mantle which binds 
them to the figure of the crucified. Both 
are nude but for garlands of leaves, in 
gilt relief, about the loins, and one 
has only to notice these ‘fig leayes”’ to 
recognize Adam and Eve, The figure of 
Adam is somewhat uncouth, as of prime- 
val man, but Eve has the delicately cut 
face such as all the old artists have given 
to the motherof the race. Both the type of 
face and the drapery over the head recall 
the traditional picture of the Madonna. 

Why thenare Adam and Eve connected 
with the redemption? Because ‘‘as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” The old miniaturists, 
taking this text as the basis of their 
motif; introduced the figure of Adam (but 
not of Eve) at the foot of the cross. 
There was a certain church legend which 
helped out the interpretation of the text 
to the effect that the cross was erected 
on the site of Adam’s tomb. Hence 
Adam, obedient to the call, ‘“‘ Awake thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee light,” comes 


forth to secure the precious b!ood of the 
Redeemer. The introduction of Eve in 
this connection is a twentieth century 
innovation upon the medieval motif. 

Evidently the artist’s object is to show 
Adam and Eve, as representative of the 
race, partaking of the benefits of the re- 
demption. To make the meaning plainer 
the Latin inscription above reads, “‘ Missa 
Sunt Peccata Mundi” (The sins of the 
world are remitted). 

At the lower end of the cross is a gilt 
relief representing a pelican feeding her 
young with the blood of her own breast. 
This supposed habit of the pelican is an 
old symbol of the redemption and ap- 
pears in many representations of the 
Crucifixion, but usually, if not always, 
I think, above rather than below the 
cross. The most familiar example is in 
Fra Angelico’s great Crucifixion in the 
chapter house of St. Mark’s, Florence, 
and here the figure'is inscribed with the 
sixth verse of the One Hundred and Sec- 
ond Psalm, ‘‘I am like the pelican in the 
wilderness.” 

The angels of the frieze bear the vari_ 
ous implements used in the Saviour’s 
Passion. Some of us may remember how, 
in Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, the 
heavenly host descend from the upper 
part of the composition bringing these 
strange trophies of the redemption. 
Here we easily recognize the sponge and 
the reed ; the three nails; the lance, the 
hammer and the pincers (these last for 
removing the nails when the body was 
taken from the cross); the pillar and 
cords of the flagellation; the crown of 
thorns ; the ladder. The two central fig- 
ures are occupied entirely with the cross. 
There are eight in all, and in this number 
Mr. Sargent has made a somewhat sur- 
prising departure from the traditional 
standard. The seven angels of the Apoc- 
alypse [Rey. 8: 2 and 15: 1], the seven 
“archangels” of ecclesiastical tradition 
have so long figured in sacred art that 
the lover of ancient things resents the 
intrusion of an eighth! But here is a 
case where the artist evidently valued 
the symmetry of his design above tradi- 
tional symbolism. — 

One lingers longest, perhaps, upon this 
part of the decoration, delighting in the 
calm, stately beauty of the angelic pres- 
ences, and noting the variety in their 
drapery. The angels of the cross are 
most richly dressed, their tunics. being 
ornamented with deep arabesques in gold 
relief. On one the motif is a sheaf of 
wheat, on the other a cluster of grapes: 
the sacramental elements of bread and 
wine which symbolize the body and blood 
of the Redeemer. 

The representation of the Trinity in the 
lunette requires somewhat careful con- 
sideration. Three kings occupy side 
by side a wide throne of Byzantine 
mosaic. Their faces are sufficiently alike 
to have been cast in a single mold; 
bearded, elderly, benign and looking 
straight before them. Each head is sur- 
rounded by the so-called cruciform nim- 
bus, that is, the nimbus in which a 
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maltese cross is drawn. Each wears a 
yoluminous cope fastened at the neck 
with a golden clasp (agrafe), and orna- 
mented with a golden border in which at 
regular intervals the word Sanctus (Holy) 
is inserted. The folds of the three gar- 
ments overlap each other in a curious 
way, which seems to suggest the union 
of the three in one. Each raises the right 
hand in benediction with the gesture al- 
Ways scrupulously regarded in ecclesias- 
tical art, and still observed by ritualistic 
ecclesiastics. The thumb and two first 
fingers are open, symbolizing the Trinity. 
The third and little fingers, remaining 
closed, symbolize the two natures of 
Christ, the human and the divine. 

With all these similarities in the figures 
the close observer discovers a difference 
in theircrowns. Thecentral figure wears 
the triple crown or the tiara, which in 
Christian iconography is the proper at- 
tribute of the Father. So, too, is the 
globe, surmounted by a cross, which the 
same figure carries in his left hand. 

The significance of the other crowns is 
not so apparent; it is unusual indeed for 
the Holy Spirit to be represented with 
any headcovering, while the crown of the 
Christ is generally the crown of thorns. 
If the artist has followed accepted stand- 
ards the figure at the right of the Father 
is the Son—according to the Psalmist’s 
words, ‘‘ The Lord said unto my Lord, sit 
thou at my right hand” (Ps. 90: 1). In 
this case the book would naturally be 
interpreted by Christ’s office as the in- 
carnate Word, 

No thoughtful person can contemplate 
this representation of the Trinity without 
vague misgiving. ‘‘Is this,’’ he asks him- 
self, ‘‘the best expression a modern art- 
ist could devise for the setting forth of 
the great mystery of the triune divinity ?”’ 
To answer this question I have been con- 
ning the pages of the learned Didron, 
whose Christian Iconography is the au- 
thoritative text-book of all students of 
ecclesiastical art. It is interesting to 
read of the many symbolic forms the 
theme has assumed, varying from the 
simplest geometrical diagrams, such as 
the triangle and the three interlacing cir- 
cles, to elaborate anthropomorphic com- 
positions like the one before us. In the 
first centuries of the faith art approached 
the subject with reverent timidity. The 
early trinity groups consisted of Christ, 
represented as a lamb or as a cross, the 
Holy Spirit as a dove and the Eternal 
Father merely as an outstretched hand 
or at most by the head and bust of 
an elderly man. In the later develop- 
ment of this group Christ is represented 
as hanging on a cross upheld by the 
Father, in form of an elderly man, the 
Holy Spirit still as a dove. This was 
the group which the genius of Albert 
Diirer many centuries later exalted into 
the only really great picture of the sub- 
ject the world contains. 

' In the meantime the subject had passed 

through many grotesque not to say mon- 
strous forms, such as figures with three 
heads, or figures with one head of three 
faces. The type of representation adopted 
“by Mr. Sargent first appeared in the ninth 
century, but in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries it was discontinued as 
too irreverent and materialistic. The Re- 
naissance revived it, and here we have it 
again in the twentieth century. 
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The decoration of the lunette cannot 
be dismissed. without mentioning the 
significance of the seven doves which en- 
circle the throne. These are the seven 
gifts of the Spirit alluded to in the 
Apocalypse [chapter 5, verses 6 and 12]: 
‘““Power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing,” a list which by some forcing of 
the text has been identified with Isaiah’s 
enumeration of the qualities of the Spirit 
of the Lord, ‘‘wisdom and understand- 
ing, counsel and might, knowledge and 
fear of the Lord” [Isa, 11: 2], As these 
gifts were attributed to the coming Mes- 
siah, the symbolic doves belong properly 
only to the person of Christ, and it is for 
this reason presumably that each bears 
in his mouth the cruciform, or cross 
marked nimbus. 

As one takes leave of the great picture 
it is natural to turn a backward glance 
towards the contrasting subject of The 
Ancient Religions. Artistically consid- 
ered, the superiority of the new deco- 
ration is readily granted. Against the 
polychromatic scale of the one is set the 
simple rich chords of the other. Against 
the confused composition of the first lu- 
nette is set the simple grandeur of line 
in the other. Against the attitudiniz- 
ing of the prophets, the calm repose of 
the angels. But considered as an inter- 
pretation of faith, does the Christian re- 
ligion here assert its pre-eminence among 
the creeds of the ages ? 


A Chee Bethan tend oy the 
People 


(Continued from page 349.) 


the contribution of many races and organiza- 
tions. Below is the window given by the 
Bohemians—widely represented in St. Paul— 
bearing the portrait of Huss and above the 
lifted torch; the Presbyterian window with 
John Knox; the Unitarian with Emerson; 
the Episcopal, the Congregational, the Ger- 
man, Swiss, Italian, Roman Catholic and 
Hebrew windows—each with its traditional 
portrait and contributed by people of these 
Peliefs. Elsewhere the Irishman, the French- 
man and the Englishman are represented. 
The gallery windows represent the circle 
of knowledge and effort. Here is a window 
labeled Literature, contributed by school 
teachers; nearby is one named for Labor 
and given by the unions; adjoining is Patri- 
otism, given by the G. A. R. The central one 
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is called the Masonic window—the Crusaders 
above, the All-seeing Eye and Good Samar- 
itan below. 

The investment in People’s Church repre- 
sents a cost of $185,000, ef which $90,000 was 
expended in this rebuilding. 

The genius of this building and the force 
behind the church is Rev. Samuel G Smith, 
D D, its founder and only pastor. 

Although the finishing was not fully com- 
plete, the building was opened the first Sun- 
day of the year, the pastor being assisted by 
Presiding Elder Rule of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and Dr. G. R. Merrill of the 
Home Missionary Society. B. P,, H. 


We have"no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Spring 
Costumes. 


EVER before have we of- < 
fered such dainty and Lo 
kg 


attractive costumes and 
skirts as we are showing this 
season. Our Spring Catalogue 
should be in the hands of every 
lady who wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost. It illustrates 
styles which are distinctly new 
and exclusive. We keep no 
ready-made goods, but make 
every garment to order; that is 
why our goods are renowned for 
their perfect fit and finish. No 
matter where you live, we pay 
express charges. 

Our catalogue illustrates: 


New Suits, well-tailored,:in the newest 
fashions, $8 up. 

Etamine Costumes in models to 
prevail during the coming Sea- 
son, $12 up. 

The latest designs in 


ea 


Spring and ummer — 
Skirts, $4 up. : 

Rainy-Day and Walking 
Skirts, $5 up. 


Jaunty Jackets, Rainy-Day and Walking Suits, 
Traveling Dresses, Etc. 

The catalogue and samples will tell you the rest— 

they will be sent free by return mail. Every garment 

you choose will be made to measure and guaranteed 

o fit and please you. If it does not, send it back 

promptly and we will refund your money. It’s your 
good will we want most, 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Lessens Silver care, 
Prevents Silver wear. 


ELECTR 


S Silver Polish 


0 
ILICON 


Used by owners of valuable Plate 
_for more than a quarter century. 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap 
for washing and polishing Silver and Glass is pros 
nounced perfect. At Grocers and Druggists and 

postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 
The Electro Silicon Co., 80 Cliff Street, New York. 


STRENGTH 


Twenty-five years ago in acquainting jewelers with the 
strength ofthe Jas, Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases, 
an enterprising salesman used the method bereshown. 

Jas. Boss Cases are still the strongest cases made. As 
good as solid gold in appearance. Better than gold In 
wearing quality. Less than solid gold in cost. Ina 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened 
GoLD 


Watch Case 


there isa layer of very bard composition between an 
inside and outside layer of solid gold reducing the cost 
of the case, and adding greatly to its strength, 
BOSS Cases are guaranteed to wear for 25 years; are 
recognized as the standard, and sold as such by all 
Jewelers, Write us fora booklet, 


=< The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 


By This Mark iC] You Know Them 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Rest Where You Are 


BY CHARLES P. CLEAVES 


When, spurred by tasks unceasing or undone, 
You would seek rest afar, 

And cannot, though repose be rightly won, 
Rest where you are. 


Neglect the needless ; sanctify the rest, 

_ Move without stress or jar, 

With quiet of a spirit self- possessed 
Rest where you are. 


Not in event, restriction, or release, 
Not in scenes near or far, 

But in ourselves are restlessness or peace. 
Rest where you are. 


~ ‘Where lives the soul, lives God. His day, His 


world, 
No phantom mists need mar. 
His starred nights are great tents of peace 
unfurled. 
Rest where you are. S 


Other People’s Economies 


It is so easy to think our own standards 
right and those of our neighbor wrong, 
especially in regard to money matters, 
that we are in constant danger of being 
uncharitable in our judgments. It is 
well to remember that all economics are 
not praiseworthy and that far-sighted- 


‘ness is of the first importance in consider- 


ing expenditures. The result of saving 
or spending must be carefully considered 
before a decision is reached, for what 
might look like extravagance at the time 
may, later on, bring back such valuable 
returns as to prove it the wisest of econ- 
omies, while many a bit of saying has 
been the cause of large expenditure. 

For instance, a thrifty housewife con- 
eluded last spring to paper her dining- 
room and kitchen herself, in order to 
save money. She was wholly unaccus- 
tomed to such work and, although she 
accomplished it successfully and was bet- 


ter pleased with the result thanshe would . 


have been if the paper hanger had done 
it, yet she over-tired herself, brought on 
nervous prostration and not only suffered 
much before regaining her health, but she 
was obliged to pay the doctor several 
times the amount of the paper-hanger’s 
_ bill. 

Another mother was often censured 
because she entertained so much. “I 
should love to invite my friends as freely 
as you do,” said her friends whose in- 
comes were about the same, “but I can’t 
afford it. Yet a few years later, when 
the children were all well settled in life, 
it was found in almost every case that 
their successful start was largely due to 
their wide circle of friends and acquain- 
tances. Let us be slow to condemn 
another’s extravagance, for it may prove 
to be the “bread cast upon the waters” 
which will come back ‘after many 
days”—perhaps at the time of greatest 
need. 


Jesus utilizes the great parable of the 
family for the last time; and as he 


_had invested fatherhood and sonhood 


with their highest meaning, so he now 


_spiritualizes home. What Mary’s cot- 


tage at Bethany had been to the little 
company during holy week, with its quiet 


rest after the turmoil of Jerusalem ; what 
some humble house on the shore of Gali- 
lee was to St. John, with its associations 
of Salome; what the great temple was 
to the pious Jews, with its presence of 
the eternal, that on the higher scale 
was heaven. Jesus availed himself of a 
wealth of tender recollections and placed 
heaven in the heart of humanity when 
he said, ‘‘ My Father’s house.”—Jan Mac- 
laren. 


Roundabout to Ezekiel’s Watch- 
tower 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


I had been reading Mrs. Wharton’s 
Valley of Decision, and with other read- 
ers wondered what relation existed be- 
tween the story and its title. The next 
Sunday, by one of those curious gather- 
ings of events—which make us believe 
that everything is always around us had 
we only the eyes to see them—the min- 
ister read the third chapter of Joel, and 
I was startled to hear: 

“Multitudes, multitudes in the valley 
of decision: for the day of the Lord is 
near in the valley of decision.”’ 

“Exactly!’’ I said to myself; ‘that 
epitomizes the whole story of Italian so- 
ciety before the upheaval of the revolu- 
tion. I began reading the Old Testament 
that afternoon with a view of finding 
other phrases which had been used as 


book titles, as well as those which might’ 


prove suggestive along that line. The 
summer afternoon slipped away, and 
when I finally aroused myself to the 
time I smiled at my own absorption. I 
had not been so unfeignedly interested 
in any reading for a long time. I had 
simply rediscovered the trite principle 
that the pursuit of any single line of re- 
search throws light upon all that inter- 
sect it. 

Eager to try the theory on somebody 
else, I concocted a Sunday game for a 
group of young people in the house. We 
would together make out a short list of 
well-known personages. Each of us would 
select a book of the Bible and search it 
for quotations descriptive of our celeb- 
rities. In the evening we would read 
our discoveries and yote upon the most 
pertinent. The palm was carried off by 
a girl who wrote over Prince Henry’s 
name, ‘She brought him butter in a lordly 
dish.” 

Above the amusement of the game, 
however, I was interested in the com- 
ments of the young people. Without 
exception, each of them had found the 
book he or she had chosen intensely ab- 
sorbing and “full of new things which I 
never saw before.” 

One college girl declared that she had 
sometimes wished that the Bible had 
been entirely kept from her until she was 
eighteen—as a coming-of-age treasure to 
which she would approach full of antici- 
pation and eagerness. The day’s reading 
of Numbers, however, reminded her that 
she had never before read it through as 
she would a novel, at one sitting, and 
that she now saw attractions in long 
stretches of Bible reading to which she 
had hitherto been blind. 


All this will seem threadbare indeed to 
many readers, Others, however, may find 
in a personal experience like this sugges- 
tions for their own more enlightened 
reading of the great Book. In the novel 
to which reference has already been 
made, Mrs. Wharton referred to the Val- 
ley of Ezekiel, and as the phrase half re- 
peated the title I decided to look up that 
prophet of whom I knew so little. I read 
the fifty chapters through at one sitting, 
rapidly, for the story and the general 
effect. 

What did it all mean? I asked myself, 
Why those anvil strokes of ‘Son of Man, 
Son of Man”; “appease my fury, ap- 
pease my fury.” Fury? God’s? Why 
was Ezekiel forbidden to shed one tear 
for the dear wife who was suddenly 
taken from him? Why the detailing of 
most revolting situations? What gran- 
diose flights of imagination! what dirges! 
what wheels within wheels, and omnis- 
cient eyes! and what a hush over my 
heart with those lastfour words! I could 
hardly wait for a new day to open that I 
might begin again upon this strange 
story. 

At the second reading I counted the 
phrases, ‘‘Son of Man.” There were 
ninety. I made notes of the chronology. 
I perceived that the beautiful descrip- 
tion of Tyre, under the symbol of a gal- 
lant ship moored in the seas, was literal 
history, perhaps the most remarkable de- 
scription of Tyre’s glory extant. 

All this was a mere beginning. Sitting 
up with a friend waiting for a belated 
train, I proposed to read Ezekiel aloud to 
her, and her comments elicited fresh 
wonders fromthetext. I began mention- 
ing Ezekiel in talk and in letters. Some 
one sent back a ‘“Traveler’s- text,” 
which after all my perusal of Ezekiel had 
hitherto escaped my notice. Picked out 
so from its lurid setting, and handed me 
by a friend, the verse became a treasured 
possession, catching trains with me, and 
walking strange streets, and settling 
many a question of holiday procedure: 
“Yet will I be to them as a little 
sanctuary in all the countries where I 
shall come.” 

More than one correspondent wrote 
back that she had asked her minister 
to preach a sermon on Ezekiel; one was 
reading the book in German; another 
called my attention to the artists who 
had portrayed Ezekiel, notably Raphael 
and Sargent; and the poets who, like 
Whittier, had sought to bring him into 
human relationship. One of the young 
persons who had participated in the 
Sunday game made up a catechism after 
‘*Who was the meekest man?” of our 
childhood. Some of her questions would 
stagger even the recondite student : 

**Who beside Absalom was suspended 
by the hair of his head ?”’ 

‘*How long did the prophet lie upon 
his left side? how long upon his right?” 

Lest I might think her flippant, she had 
tucked in with a catechism a compila- 
tion of the beautiful promises of the 
book, with her opinion that Paul might 
have been proud to write that remarka- 
ble passage in the twenty-sixth chapter, 
promising Israel a new heart. 
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Not until in such varied ways as these 
I had become thoroughly familiar with 
the text and the story did I take up 
authoritative ‘“‘helps.”” With Buchanan 
Blake’s How to Read Ezekiel, and Eze- 
kiel in the Cambridge’ Bible series, came 
a flood of light. Allegory separated itself 
from history; visions and symbols fell 
into perspective; I made charts of the 
temple and divisions of the land ; I shared 
Ezekiel’s agitation in delivering his dread 
burden of judgment ; and after the storm 
and stress wherein the Children of Israel 
learned the alphabetic principles of life, 
I felt upon my own face some mist of 
that life-giving stream issuing from the 
Throne and believed as never before that 
“the Lord is there.” 


For a Grave 


Pansies first and violets blue, 
While our thought is full of you, 
While they name you soft and low, 
Lest the heart should overflow. 


Roses in a little while, 

When we learn again to smile, 
When our sorrow finds relief 
In the sympathy of grief. 


Lilies last in later years, 

After time has dried our tears, 

Such as brother Lippo paints 

In the hands of happy sairts. 
—Rennell Rodd, in Myrtle and Oak. 


Winning and Keeping a Boy’s 
Friendship 
BY PRUDENCE PEPPER 


It has been said that if a boy is ever to be- 
come a true man, that vital spark of manhood 
exists and sheuld be recognized in early, very 
early childhood. The parent, pastor, teacher, 
or friend who would receive a boy’s loyal 
devotion must so introduce himself that the 
embryo man, in his turn, will feel that his 
individuality is known and valued by a kir- 
dred spirit. 

You must not only love the boy, you must 
like him, if you would be his friend. To no 
other will he consciously reveal himself. 
Search deeply and assiduously for. some indi- 
vidual and likable trait in the youngest boy 
of your acquaintance. When found, act in 
reference to it and note the result. 

The necessity and value of counting young 
children as individuals cannot be insisted 
upon too strongly. When this theory is re- 
duced to practice, how will adults conduct 
themselves toward the children and youth in 
whom they find likable qualities, and from 
whom they seek an honest liking in return? 

Your little son will doubtless love you be- 
cause you are his mother, the source of his 
greatest comforts and pleasures. He will like 
you or dislike you for the same reasons that 
lead other people to like or dislike you. 

You must win your boy by the same gentle, 
womanly arts by which, years ago, you won 
his father’s heart. You strove to make your- 
self pleasing in his eyes; in his presence you 
repressed the frown and restrained the im- 
patient word. Try the same means of mak- 
ing yourself attractive to your little boy, and 
see what an ardent little lover he will become. 

When you have won him, keep him. Never 
appear before him in dishabille of dress or 
manner, such as would cover you with shame 
and confusion if witnessed by adults not in- 
oluded in the family circle. Never find your- 
self about to speak to your boy as you would 
not dare to speak toa stranger, an enemy or 
your neighbor’s. child. Did you ever listen 
to a tiresome visitor, bid her a smiling fare- 
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well, ask her to come again, and in the next 
breath give vent to your restrained vexation 
by making a sharp reply to your child who 
has been waiting so long for a share of his 
mother’s attention? Does he like “cross 
mamma” any tetter than your visitor would 
like a cross, discourteous hostess ? 

Teacher of youth, clothed in the brief au- 
thority delegated by parents through school 
officials, do you ever stop to consider whether 
your pupils would voluntarily seek your pres- 
ence or help because they like you? Do you 
sometimes speak to them as you would not 
dare to speak to their parents, or to their 
older brothers and sisters upon whose good 
opinion your social popularity depends ? 

A boy’s reticence is just a little greater 
than his keen sensitiveness. For this reason, 
parents and teachers, we seldom, if ever, hear 
from him those just criticisms which would 
be a revelation to most of us. 


Care of Eyeglasses 


When glasses are required they should be 
given proper care by the wearer. We have 
often seen patientS wearing glasses so 
scratched and dirty that a great effort must 
necessarily be made to see through them. In 
using eyeglasses they should never be folded, 
as they soon become misshapen and scratched. 
For the same reason glasses should not be 
thrown carelessly upon tables, stands, etc., 
and when out of shape, nicked and scratched, 
they should be repaired or new ones pur- 
chased. After the correct lens has been se- 
lected, care should be taken-that the frames 
are carefully adjusted by a competent opti- 
cian, as oftentimes improperly fitted frames 
destroy all the benefits that would have re- 
sulted from the glasses.— A. B. Norton, in The 
Atlantic. 


A Game with Bubbles 


Probably the liveliest amusement for a chil- 
dren’s party may be enjoyed by means of a 
eake of brown soap, a number of common 
clay pipes and a basin of strong soapsuds 
placed in the center of the table. The young 
folks are given clay pipes with neat ribbons 
attached, and an ironing board covered with 
cloth is rested on the backs of two chairs of 
different height. At the lower end of the 
board two pieces of wood are fastened so as 
to stand upright on either side of the board, 
forming a goal. 

The object of the game is for each player in 
turn to dip his pipe in the suds, blow a bub- 
ble, drop it on the upper end of the board and 
carefully blow it forward, and, if possible, 
through the goal. 


Laughable Definitions 


Many children are so crammed with 
everything that they really know nothing. 
In proof of this, read these veritable 
specimens of definitions, written by pub- 
lic school children: 


“Stability is the taking care of a stable.” 

“A mosquito is the child of black and white 
parents.” 

“Monastery is the place for monsters.”’ 

“Tocsin is something to do with getting 
drunk.” 

“Expostulation is to have the smallpox.” 

“Cannible is two brothers who killed each 
other in the Bible.” 

“Anatomy is the human body, which con- 
sists of three parts, the head, thechist and the 
stummick. The head contains the eyes and 
brains, if any; the chist contains the lungs 
and a piece of the liver. The stummick is 
devoted to the bowels, of which there are 
five, a, e, 1, o, u, and sometimes w and y.” 


—James Henry Foss, in The Gentleman from 
Everywhere. 


Closet and Altar 


IN LENT 


The Lord your God is gracious and 


merciful, and will not turn away his face 
from you, if ye return unto him. 


Repentance is the awakening of the 
consciousness of sin; and penitence is 
the ever-deepening abhorrence of its sin- 
fulness.—Bishop Thorold. 


There is no thirst of the soul so con- 
suming as the desire for pardon. The 
sense of its bestowal is the starting-point 
of all goodness. It comes bringing with 
it, if not the freshness of innocence, yet 
a glow of inspiration that nerves feeble 
hands for hard tasks, a fire of hope that 
lights anew the old high idea], so that it 
stands before the eye in high relief, beck- 
oning us to make it our own.—Charles 
HI, Brent. 


If you think how the world is flooded 
“with forgiveness, you will just dip in your 
cup and take what you want.— George 
Macdonald. 


Because I spent the strength thou gavest me 
In struggle which thou never didst ordain, 
And have but dregs of life to offer thee, 

O Lord, I do repent, I do repent. 


Because I was impatient, would not wait, 
But thrust my impious hands across thy 
threads, 
And marred the pattern drawn out for my life, 
O Lord, I do repent, I do repent. 


Because thou hast borne with me all this while, 
Hast smitten me with love until I weep, 
Hast called me as a mother calls her child, 
O Lord, I do repent, I do repent. 
—Sarah Williams. 


A heart renewed—a loving heart—a 


penitent, humble heart—a heart broken - 


and contrite, purified by love—that and 
only that is the rest of man. Spotless- 
ness may do for angels—Repentance unto 
Life is the highest that belongs to man. 
—F. W. Robertson. 


God does not desire that we should 
pitch our tents in the valley of repentance 
and humiliation. He is satisfied if we 
only pass through on our way to the 
happy heights of peace beyond.—Julia H. 
Thayer. 

O Thou, who by the right hand of 
the Father art called to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, to give cepeniaaii and 
forgiveness of sins, now, in this ac- 
cepted time, I come to Thee for these 
great blessings. My heart is hard and 
impatient, and little affected by my 
many sins and Thy great SS 3 
I beseech Thee, take away the stony 
heart, and give me a heart of flesh. 
Vouchsafe unto me that broken and 
contrite spirit — a nih sd ow f 
God will not d 
ferings, gracious 
melt my soul. Let ‘tan goodness of 
God lead me to repentance. Never 
leave me to myself, and my own per- 
verse, waywatd and wandering heart. 
O now bring me back, by Thy Holy 
Spirit, to my heavenly re A _ 
returning to Him, ma 
mercy, and find that a se aaa 
dantly pardon, for Jesus Chat ae sake. 
Amen. 
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( By Nora Archibald Smith 


O Kamatu San 
Afar in Japan, 
Oh, a brown little girl is she; 
But ‘Lizabeth Ann 
In west Michigan, 
Is as fair as a child can be. 


O Kamatu goes j 
As gay as a rose, 

In satin and silk alt day; 
But ’Lizabeth’s toes 
Her slippers. disclose a 

And cotton’s her modest array. (\¥/“/ 


{ 


In Kamatu’s land g lee: Nene 

A festival grand, f Sa--PT 
Is held for the dolls in March, ( 

And dances are planned 1 

Where the cherry trees stand, ; 
Or under the cedar and larch. 


In 'Lizabeth’s state, 
Though wealthy and great, 
No dollie has any such joys. 
Ah! ’tis a hard fate 
To live at this date, 
In a country so careless of toys! 


Yet ’Lizabeth Ann 
And Kamatu:San, 
In loving their dollies agree; 
So dolls in Japan, 
Or in west Michigan 
Can be happy with either, you see. 


2 bs + . PS 
Uae nan een 
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The Literature of the Day 


The British Side of the American 
Revolution 


The loyalists of the Revolution are 
coming to their own again in the recog- 
nition of students of history and rehabili- 
tation in popular opinion. It is well, 
for they constituted at least a third of 
the population at the outbreak of ‘the 
Revolution and many of us are descended 
from them. Their fair fame has suffered 
from the excesses of the bushwhackers, 
who made the Mohawk valley and the 
vicinity of New York and many parts of 
the South a hell of cruelty and rapine. 
There was much persecution on the other 
side which is now brought out for the 
restraint of an unthinking glorification 
of our patriot fathers. This is as it 
should be. No period of history has 
been subjected to such microscopic ex- 
amination as that of the Revolution and 
it is well to have the process made com- 
plete. 

Mr. Sydney George Fisher’s book* 
hardly fulfills the promise of its title. 
It is a study of phases of the struggle. 
The author has been a diligent gleaner 
among the sources, but he has not given us 
a well-proportioned history. His patron- 
izing review of the logic and activities of 
the heroic time is irritating and so little 
is added to the common stock of knowl- 
edge that the assumption of a hitherto 
unreached aloofness of vision and impar- 
tiality is quite unjustified by the results. 

More than half the book is devoted to a 
statement of the grounds of difference 
between the colonies and England—with 
a decided impression of advocacy for the 
English view and mild contempt for the 
intellects of the patriot leaders. The rest 
of the book takes up, one after another, 
important events in the story, including 
a careful study of Howe’s campaign 
methods, from which Mr. Fisher con- 
cludes that Howe had it in his power for 
three years to crush the army of Wash- 
ington—and with it the rebellion in the 
colonies—at any moment he chose and 
was prevented from doing so by consider- 
ations of English politics. 

Mr. Fisher is not always accurate. The 
statement (p. 380) that the attack on 
Cherry Valley ‘‘was the first use of the 
Indians by the British” convicts him, for 
one thing, of neglect to study the North- 
ern campaign. Has he forgotten the part 
the Indians played in the battle of Oris- 
kany? It was the defection of his Iro- 
quois allies which forced St. Leger to 
raise the seige of Fort Stanwix. The 
book is written with skill and is at bot- 
tom the work of a true American. But 
it aims to correct a defect in national 
training which no longer exists, if, in- 
deed, among any but the unthinking, it 
ever existed. Where the people referred 
to in the preface are to be found who be- 
lieve that the Revolution “‘ was a great, 
spontaneous, unanimous uprising, all 
righteousness, perfection and infallibil- 
ity, a marvel of success at every step and 
incapable of failure,”’ we cannot imagine. 
Certainly we have never met any of 
them outside the ranks of childhood. 


*The True History of the American Revolution, by 
Sydney George Fisher. pp. 437. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00 net. 


Bia 


Mr. Van Tyne’s book* is prepared in 
quite a different spirit. It is a careful 
and interesting study of the position, 
trials, persecutions, activities and exile 
of the Loyal or Tory party during the 
Revolution. The author has made good 
use of his material, especially in the study 
of the laws of the different states and the 
acts of Congress. He has appended docu- 
ments and lists and analyses of laws for 
the use of the student and the book is 
well indexed. It is a real addition to the 
available resources for study of the times 
of the Fathers. If we did not already 
know that they were human and that 
there were large elements of disorder on 
the patriot side as well as of strength 
and goodness among the loyalists, Mr. 
Van Tyne would teach us the lesson. 
Fortunately the days of bitterness are 
gone by and we can all read the history 
with regrets for what was barbarous on 
either side but with quiet nerves and an 
untroubled patriotism. 


RELIGION 


Studies in the Apostolic Church, by C. 
Morgan, T. E. Taylor and S. E. Taylor. pp. 528. 
Eaton & Mains. 


The history of the primitive Christian Church, 
as presented in the Acts and Epistles, has 
probably been the subject of a greater number 
of text-books for popular study within the 
last five years than any other part of the Bible. 
This new claimant for favor is entitled to a 
worthy place among them. It is divided into 
thirty five lessons, each one arranged for a 
week of daily studies. Its outline\is distinct 
and well proportioned. Its quotations are 
from the American Revised Version. Good 
maps, references, choice literature on the 
subjects considered and well-chosen questions 
make it a valuable handbook, especially for 
young people’s advanced classes, a rapidly 
inereasing number of which are being formed 
in the churches; 
The Wrought Brim, by Rev. E. T. Fairbanks, 
D.D. pp. 195. Caledonian Co., St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. $1.60 net. 
Sermons preached by Dr. Fairbanks in St. 
Johnsbury, beautifully printed, illustrated and 
bound. The spiritual quality is of the highest 
and is appropriately voiced in an imaginative 
and interesting style. The sermon on the 
parable of the sower, with its vivid pictures 
of Palestine travel, is remarkably fresh and 
original. The book shows a firm grasp both 
of the lessons of the Word, the suggestions of 
nature and human life and the best methods 
of bringing truth home to its hearers. 
Faith Built on Reason, by F. L. Abbot. pp. 
83. James H. West Co. 50 cents. 
A catechism for Free Thinkers, written by 
the son, and based on the philosophical work 
of Dr. Francis Ellinwood Abbot. The. gen- 
eral attitude is that of an enlightened but 
radical scholarship. We discover that the 
author belongs to the left wing when we reach 
his chapter on Sectarianism, for here is a sur- 
prising criticism of Unitarian conservatism. 
The Next Step in Evolution, by Isaac K. 
Funk, D.D., LL.D, pp. 106, Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 50 cents net. 
An essay that first appeared as an introduc- 
tion to George Croly’s Salathiel, based on the 
Wandering Jew Jegend. The writer believes 
the near future will see the second coming 
of Christ, and this will be an unfolding of a 
new type life, thus making a national crisis in 
harmony with the successive steps in evolu- 
tion. The book is enriched with apt quota- 
tions from Romannes, Fiske, Huxley, Haeckel, 
and is a careful argument for the visible 
reappearance of our Lord. 

The Smoke and the Flame, by Chas. F. Dole. 
pp. 206. Am. Unitarian Assn. 80 cents net. 
An attempt to put in a popular form the 
* The Loyalists In the American Revolution, by Claude 
Halstead van Tyne. pp. 360. Macmillan Co, $1.50 net, 


main results of the newer religious thought. 
and social sentiment as influenced by science 
and Biblical criticism. The author sketches 
a pessimistic picture of the religious situa- — 
tion, noting the wastefulness of both men and 
resources in modern Protestant or : 
He suggests that co-operation is “almest an- 


other name for religion,” and calls fora “civic 


church” supported by municipal expenditure. 
The book can hardly be considered a contri- - 
bution. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


A Student’s History of English Literature 

A & Sn eee pp. 483. Houghton, Mit 
The at pan ee states in his preface . 
that he makes small claim of originality in 
his method of compiling this book. But the 
result of his work seems to us thoroughly — 
satisfactory. The historical setting is clear, — 
the estimates of men candid and original, the | 
bibliographies full, and the aids to study un- © 
usually suggestive. The unique illustrations— 
facsimilies of pages from ancient manuscripts 
and rare books—add much to the yalue of the — 
volume. 

What Great Men Have Said About Great 


Men, by Wm. Wale. pp. 482. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50 net. 


This compilation by an Englishman serves — 
a useful purpose, and fills a place in the 
reference-work library of editors and authors 
never filled before. Naturally it is richer in 
quotations from English authors than any © 
other, and the references to Americans by 
either Europeans or Americans are not over 
numerous. Thus there is only one tribute 
to Lincoln and that by Walt Whitman. But 
after all discount is made for limited range 
in this respect it still remains a valuable 
collection. f 


” Scientific Sidelights. Compiled db 
coe pp. 917. Funk & Wagnalls 


er a 

$5.00 | 
A reference book, on a large scale, compiled © 
from the judgments of scientific authorities. 
It covers a wide field and contains much 
matter of interest to the general reader; and 
much also that might be of high suggestive- 
ness to preachers. Indexed with remarkable 
care and fullness, which puts its contents easily 
at the service of the student. 


BIOGRAPHY . 


Barnas Sears, by Alvah Hovey, D.D., L 
pp. 184. Silver, Burdett & Co, 1.26. 


An admirable brief life of one of the most 
prominent and successful of American edu-- 
cators, Barnas Sears as theological teacher, 
continuer of the work of Horace Mann as ° 
Massachusetts secretary of the Board of Ed- . 
ucation, president of Brown University and © 
agent of the Peabody Educational Fund, 
played a large and useful part in the educa- 
tional activities of the last century. Dr.’ 
Hovey has written admiringly and sympa- 
thetically and made an interesting book. 
There are good portraits and pictures of 
places. 

An Uncrowned Queen, by Bernie Babcock. 
pp. 270. Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents net. 
By no means an idéal biography, but it an- 
swers the purpose of a popular introduction 
to Miss Frances E. Willard’s life and work, 
especially for young people. The author has 
neither the breadth of view nor the judicial 
temper which would enable her to estimate 
her heroine’s real influence and service. Her 
belief that the liquor trade first became legal 
when the Government taxed it for war reye- 
nue vitiates her whole treatment of the fight 
against intemperance. The question is, un- 
fortunately, by no means so simple. She has 
used Miss Willard’s diaries to advantage to 

make a lifelike story of her early life, 


it. Telas = roi Ferris pron’ cents. 
Mr. Jones is one of the most gifted and best 
educated of present-day Quakers. He teaches 
philosophy at Haverford College and edits 
The American Friend. In this book he not 
only gives a valuable fragment of religious 


autobiography but also a pictureof ee 
of religious life, domestic and social, 7 


a. a 
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are fast becoming extinet among the Friends, 
as}well as among Protestants in general. The 
‘book is helpful, too, for its generalizations on 
the religion of boyhood and on wise methods 
of saving youth when in their adolescent 
stage. 
“Brother Ben,” by George W. King, Ph.D. 
pp. 87. Eaton & Mains. 50 cents net. 
A Methodist pastor’s sketch of the life of one 


of the truest and best of his laymen, Ben 


Barhydt, a familiar figure for some years on 
the streets of Worcester and a Methodist of 
the old-fashioned ‘“‘shouting” sort. His ec- 


- gentricity sinks out of sight in the depth of 


his moral earnestness. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Boy’s Iliad, Ry 
pp. 411, “Macmillan 


The Iliad does not tell vikis whole story of the 
Greek conquest of Troy. Mr. Perry has put 
together from it and from other sources a con- 
nected narrative of the events which led up 
to the expedition and of the course of the 
siege. His book will appeal to imaginative 
boys and serve as a good introduction to 
knowledge of the Greek mythology and hero 
stories, 

The Haunted Mine, by Harry Castlemon. pp. 

433. H.T.Coates & Co. 80 cents net. 
An investment of thirty cents at an auction 
sale of uncalled-for express packages brings 
@ working boy the title deeds to property, 
including a deserted gold mine in the West. 
He and the chum with whom he shares are 
manly fellows, and their adventures, difficul- 
ties and studies make the substance of the 
book. Mr. Castlemon handles his improbable 
material with a good sense of proportion. 

Elmcove, by Mrs. Harriet A.Cheever. pp. 334, 

Am. Tract Soc. $1. 
A story of the Pcesnoe of a “shut-in,” a 
young girl who in the first flush of her beauti- 
ful womanhood meets with an accident which 
keeps her a lifelong invalid. The atmosphere 
of the book is cheerful and its pictures of the 
transformation of character through helpful- 
ness to others, though lacking in some ele- 
ments of bitter opposition which we know 
too well in real life, are well drawn and in- 
teresting. A good book for the Sunday 
school library and one which will interest 
girls. 

Y Evel mond, 

PIM Crowell GOs. so contence 
Between the crowded barrack in New York 
which shelters hundreds of the poor, and the 
farms and homes of the country up the Hud- 
son, connection of sympathy and help is sup- 
plied by a bright, motherly and courageous 
little girl. The story is well told and carries 


Walter Copland Perry. 
$1.25. 


the sympathy of the reader, young or old. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Egregious English by Angus McNeill, 
pp. 210. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 


A counterblast to Mr. Eeaeand’s book, The 
‘Unspeakable Scot, which we noticed some 
months ago. Mr. MeNeill labors under the 
double disadvantage of being an imitator and 
‘lacking the deliberate audacity and keen 
sense of delight in a perilous situation which 
distinguished the previous book. He is too 
much in earnest for his purpose. But the 
English are fair game for satire and there are 
some good hits. 
» by Charles 

Piano Seana, Tastee hs 
A clearly arranged and complete instructor in 
the Pitman system of phonography. Each 
chapter, or lesson, contains a limited amount 
of definite information, an illustrative exer- 
cise with key and a test or practice exercise 
for the use of the student. 

PhDs DD. to the Talmud, by M. Mielziner, 


Ph.D pp. 297. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$2.00 het. 


The Talmud is the codification of the oral law 
which in the form of tradition and precedent 
grew up among the Jews from about 200 B. C. 
to 300 A. D., together with an enormous mass 
ef accumulated opinions in regard to its force 

‘and meaning. This is the second edition of 
an introduction to its study by Professor 
Mielziner of the Hebrew Union College. It 
_is rather too technical for the general reader, 
but contains a mass of interesting material 
which will be welcome to specialists. 
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Bits from New Books 


Joseph Parker’s Wit 


The Doctor gave a speech full of telling 
points. Near the conclusion a man refused 
to remove his hat. ‘Take it off,” shouted 
many, thinking it neither respectful to speaker 
nor audienee, ‘‘ Take it off.” 

Noticing the commotion Dr. Parker stretched 
out his hand and in tones of inimitable sar- 
casm said: ‘Let him alone and let his hat 
alone. Believe me, gentlemen, there is noth- 
ing in it.’—From Adamson’s Life of Joseph 
Parker (Revell). 


When Words Fail 


Where’s the words big enough to thank 
God? I don’t know’em. I can’t ever think 
’tis true yet—From Phillpotts’ The River 
(Stokes). 


A Fresh Argument for Immortality - 


What does it mean—this strange fact, that 
to man alone, the highest of all, the noblest 
of all, the terrible secret has been revealed 
that he stands among the lower tribes of un- 
conscious and joyful creatures, as a man 
might stand watching the unconscious play 
of children in a ship which he knew was 
slowly but certainly filling and sinking? 
What does it mean? Does it mean that the 
world is a mockery and a deceit? It would 
mean this if it did not mean the opposite. 
What it does mean is this, that to man is re- 
vealed the finiteness of the earthly life, be- 
cause to him is revealed the infiniteness of the 
eternal life—From Hverett’s Immortality 
(Am. Unitarian Assn.) 


We All Know Them 


She was a girl if was impossible to describe 
without mentioning her clothes.— From Bot- 
tome’s Life, The Interpreter (Longmans). 


The Noises of a Sailing Ship 


A landsman has no idea of,the various 
noises on board a wind-jammer in a storm. 
Every part of the ship groans; up above, the 
gale roars, sings and whistles through the 
rigging; one backstay produces a deep note, 
and one could fancy an organ was being 
played aloft; others shriek shrilly like tele- 


graph wires; some hum, some ring, others 


twang like banjo strings; and above all is the 
crash of the seas falling on the main deck 
and the clang of the hardly-used ports as they 
are banged first open and then shut by each 
succeeding wave.—From Lubbock’s Round 
the Horn Before the Mast (Dutton). 


Revelation and Inspiration’ 


Inspiration is the breath of life in a work 
or aman. Revelation is the unveiling of a 
truth or principle which clears or enlarges 
our thoughts. We know more through revela- 
tion ; we feel more through inspiration.— From 
The Temple Bible (Lippincott). 


The Chicago Wheat Market 


It’s like this: If we send the price of wheat 
down too far, the farmer suffers, the fellow 
who raises it; if we send it up too far, the 
poor man in Europe suffers, the fellow who 
eats it. And food to the peasant on the con- 
tinent is bread—not meat or potatoes, as it is 
with us. Theonly way to do so that neither 
the American farmer nor the European peas- 
ant suffers, is to keep wheat at any average, 
legitimate value. The moment you inflate or 
depress that somebody suffers right away. 
And that is just what these gamblers are 
doing all the time, booming it up or booming 


it down. Think of it, the food of hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands of people just at 
the mercy of a few men down there on the 
Board of Trade They make the price. They 
say just how much the peasant shall pay for 
his loaf of bread. If he can’t pay the price, 
he simply starves. And as for the farmer, 
why its ludicrous. If I build a house and 
offer it for sale, I put my own price on it; 
and if the price offered don’t suit me, I don’t 
sell. But if I go out here in Iowa and raise 
a crop of wheat, I’ve got to sell it, whether I 
want to or not, at the figure named by some 
fellows in Chicago. And to make themselves 
rich they may make me sell it at a price that 
bankrupts me.— From Norris’s The Pit (Dou- 
bleday, Page). 


Chinese Attics 


At one side was an attic or space under the 
roof, the floor of which formed the ceiling of 
an adjoining room. I noticed, as with us, the 
same accumulation of attic rubbish—too use- 
ful to throw away and too worthless to keep— 
stuff upon which more distracting brain en- 
ergy has been wasted by man than in the 
writing big books.—From Morse’s Glimpses 
of China (Little, Brown). 


The Elemental 


Any touch of the elemental, of the veracity 
and singleness of the natural forces gives 
value to a man’s utterances, and Lincoln and 
Grant were undoubtedly the two most ele- 
mental men brought out by the war. The 
literary value of the Bible, doubtless, arises 
largely from its elemental character. The 
utterances of simple, unlettered men—farm- 
ers, sailors, soldiers—often have great force 
and impressiveness from the same cause; 
there are in them the virtue and seriousness 
of real things. One great danger of schools, 
colleges, libraries is that they tend to kill or 
to overlay this elemental quality in a man— 
to make the poet speak from his culture in- 
stead of from his heart.—From Burroughs’s 
Literary Values ( Houghton, Mifflin). 


Necessaty to a Happy Marriage 


Next to the fact of love, the most important 
thing in a happy marriage appears to me to 
be the fact that the man and the woman 
could be pleasant companions if they were 
not married. If they haveenough in common 
so that they would seek each other for mutual 
comradeship, whether married or not, then 
it is pretty safe for them to get married.— 
From Savage’s Men and Women (Am. Uni- 
tarian Assn.) 


Dodging Enthusiasms | 


Marian is delightful if one is lueky enough 
to catch her in between two enthusiasms,— 
From Zangwill’s One’s Womankind ( Barnes). 


From Steamer to School 


The distinctive peculiarity of school work 
at the North End is the ungraded class for 
newly-arrived foreign children. This is a 
characteristic necessity in a district where 
a master may say of his graduating class, 
“Twenty-seven out of forty-two were born 
in Russia; and from three to five years ago 
not one of those twenty-seven could speak 
English.” Another remark made by the 
same master shows more fundamentally the 
need and nature of ungraded work at the 
North End: ‘We have five fresh from the 
steamer today. They go into the ungraded 
classes for special language work, and they 
will be pushed ahead as fast as possible 
toward their proper grade.”— From Woods’s 
Americans in Process (Houghton, Mifflin). 
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of Testimony’ 


The Personal Salvation of the Witness 


By Pror. EpwARpD I. BoswortTH 


The so-called letter to the Ephesians is 
probably a circular letter written fora 
circle of churches in the province of Asia, 
of which the most prominent was that at 
Ephesus. Its great theme is God’s eter- 
nal purpose to save believers, both Jewish 
and non-Jewish, through the death of 
Jesus Christ ; and to unite and exalt both 
in one body by virtue of their common 
connection with the exalted Christ. The 
paragraph selected for this lesson is one 
in which non-Jewish believers are repre- 
sented to have been given life and glory 
through faith in Jesus Christ. 

1. Children of wrath. Instrong language 
Paul describes that from which we are 
saved and that to which we are saved. 
That from which we are saved is described 
as the disobedient choice of a lower in- 
stead of a higher good. The selfish in- 
stincts, described as ‘the desires of the 
flesh,”’ which have their place in the per- 
sonality were wickedly allowed to domi- 
nate it. This choice of the lower good 
instead of the higher good was in direct 
disobedience to God who calls upon his 
children to imitate him in choosing the 
higher instead of the lower. In yielding 
to the selfish instincts they had acted in 
accordance with the will of the ‘‘ prince 
of the power of the air,” a Jewish desig- 
nation of Satan, and one perhaps specially 
significant to the ex-magicians of Ephesus. 
The consequence of this unholy rejection 
of the higher good is described as con- 
sisting in ‘‘death”’ and in the experience 
of the ‘“‘ wrath of God.” ‘“ Death”’ is un- 
responsiveness to one’s environment; 
that is, in the case of the spiritual part 
of a man, unresponsiveness to his spirit- 
ual environment, to the personal Spirit of 
God and to the spirits of othermen. He 
who makes no filial response to God, or 
brotherly response to men is ‘‘dead.’”’ His 
case is the tragedy in the family of God. 
He is “lost” to the family of God. He 
is said to be the object of God’s “‘ wrath”’; 
that is, of God's indignant sorrow. 

2. The transforming love of God. In 
close connection with the wrath of God 
Paul speaks also of his ‘‘great love.’ 
Wrath and love are not opposing qualities, 
contending with each other for the mas- 
tery. The wrath here spoken of springs 
out of the love. If God did not love he 
would feel no wrath. If a man passing 
along the street sees a little boy doing 
mischief, he may interest himself suflfi- 
ciently to put a stop to it, though very 
likely he passes by without interfering, 
If, however, as he draws near, he discov- 
ers that the boy is his own child, his 
whole attitude towards the situation 
changes. His indignation is aroused and 
he speedily interferes with a strong hand. 
His wrath springs out of his love. So 
God’s wrath grows out of his love. It is 
because he is our Father that his wrath 
kindles at our disobedience. 

The fatherly love of God secures a mar- 
velous transformation in us. It brings us 
up from death into life. That unrespon- 
siveness to our spiritual environment 
which constitutes death ceases, and we 


* International Sunday School Lesson for March 
22. Eph. 2: 1-10, 


begin to respond to the spirits of God and 
men—to be sons and brothers. 

3. The method of the transformation. 
What did God do to produce in-us this 
awakening sense of sonship and brother- 
liness? He brought us into personal 
connection with Jesus Christ. ‘He 
quickened us together with Christ,” 
“raised us up with him,” ‘‘made us sit 
with him.” There was that about Jesus 
Christ which kindled our “faith” in him. 
To have ‘‘faith”’ in a person is to believe 
him to be what he represents himself to 
be and to treat him accordingly. Jesus 
Christ came to us as the revelation of 
God. We regarded him as such and ac- 
cepted him as such. Then he laid hold 
of us through the transforming power of 
his great friendship and brought us up 
out of that fatal unresponsiveness to God 
and man that is death. In beginning to 
love him we began to love God, for in 
him God stands forth at his clearest; 
and in beginning to love him we began 
to love men, for we found him to be de- 
voting himself with passionate unreserve 
to men. His personal approach to us 
then has been our salvation. He is our 
Saviour. 

4. The outlook into eternity. The be- 
liever’s outlook into eternity is deter- 
mined by the character of his personal 
relation to Jesus Christ. This relation is 
so close that the believer and his Lord 
are inseparable. The Lord has gone into 
the ‘“‘heavenly places,” and there in 
spirit the believer goes too. By a bold 
figure the spirit of the believer is said 
by Paul to have followed his Lord even 
to the throne of God [v. 6: cf. Col. 3: 1-4]. 
This relation outlasts death and will per- 
sist into the endless ages. God has great 
resources of kindness to show to us that 
will surpass anything that he has yet ex- 
hibited and that eternity cannot exhaust. 
Yet it is through Jesus Christ and our 
friendship with him that these eternal 
resources of kindness will be exhibited. 

The disciple, then, looks out upon eter- 
nity with the expectation of sharing his 
Lord’s friendship forever more. This 
opens to him the prospect of an endless 
career to be marked by wonderful achieve- 
ment. Jesus, who has appeared as the 
most forceful personality known to his- 
tory, surely will not be inactive through 
the ages. He will have occupations and 
achievements commensurate with his 
powers.- These occupations and achieve- 
ments the believer has the prospect of 
sharing, Perhaps they will be great be- 
nevolent enterprises that still lie unre- 
vealed in the mind of God, “‘ good works 
which God afore prepared that we should 
walk in them” [y. 10}. It is for partici- 
pation in these vast enterprises that we 
are now being prepared by the routine 
of daily life. God is now working upon 
us, ‘Weare his workmanship ;” and he 
who is a “workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed” will see to it that we are 
ready for our eternal career in Christ 
Jesus. 


And doubtless, unto thee is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 
In those great offices that suit 

The full-grown energies of heaven, 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN BANKIN 


March 8, Sunday. The Prophet at Home.— 

Mark 6: 1-6. 

Nazareth was like many an American vil- 
lage where everybody knows everybody. 
Jesus was just the carpenter—the oldest of a 
large family of boys and girls. The perfect 
balance of qualities in his quiet life had 
never impressed them. It is the unbalanced 
character which first attracts attention. Try 
to imagine the perfect life of Jesus as son and 
brother, wage-earner, after Joseph’s death, 
and adviser of his b-others at their start in 
life. ‘‘He wondered”—if unbelief wonders 
at faith—faith, with more reason, wonders at 
unbelief. 


March 9. Sending forth Helpers.—Mark 6: T- 

13; 30-32. 

Tbe sent are still evangelists, proclaimers, 
not pastors. It is plowing time; their mes- 
sage is a call to repentance. After their work 
Jesus arranges for their rest, Earned rest is 
a part of service. Some of us lessen our use- 
fulness by overwork. Some never know what 
rest is because we never put our whole hearts 
into work. 


March 10. Compassion on the Multitude.— 

Mark 6: 32-44; John 6: 15. 

Jesus had compassion because they were as 
sheep without a shepherd. Yet when they 
wished to make him king he withdrew him- 
self. They could understand a revolt against 
Rome, but not a spiritual shepherding which 
asked self-denial and offered no excitement. 
This was the high-water mark of the popular- 
ity of Jesus. Note that he uses for his work 
only what the disciples alréady had. Com- 
pare the parable of the ten virgins. 


March ll. ‘It is I.’—Mark 6: 45-56. 

Think how great our Lord must be when in 
the peril of his disciples he offers them him~ 
self. To have Christ is enough. They 
thought themselves forsaken, but he saw their 
distress. Cheer comes, not from outward cir- 
cumstances bat from Christ’s presence. 


March12. Jmperishable Meat.—John 6: 22-29. 

The best thing any one of us can do for God 
is to believe in him whom he hath sent. We 
should remember this when we cannot see 
the path before us and wonder what is com- 
ing next. Trust is always the next step. 
The heights of confidence tend to become 
heights of vision. It is when action precedes 
trust that we make our blunders and accu- 
mulate regrets. 


March 13. The Bread from Heaven.—John 

6: 30-51, 

It was the relation ef Christ’s power to the 
difficult, central problem of daily bread which 
moved the multitude to enthusiasm. Most 
men live from hand to mouth. There is never 
food enough stored up to supply the race for 
many months to come, A king who could feed 
his people would be a king indeed. Jesus had 
bread to give them, but it was the Bread of 
Life. Note again the deliberate self-assertion : 
“‘Tam the bread of life”; the good economy 
of work, “‘ That I should lose nothing”; and 
the long, forward look, Christ’s stewardship 
covers our present for it continues to “the 
last day.” Note, also, the invitation, “ Him 
that cometh,” which reproduces Isaiah’s, “ Ho, 
every one” and reaches on to the “* Whosoever 
will” of the Apocalypse. 


March 14. Manna in the Wilderness.—Ez. 

16; 1-21. 

Behind Moses, God! Jesus uses the manna 
asatype of the Bread of Life. Compare re- 
semblances and differences. The manna was — 
atest. It nourished God’s people in the wilder- 
ness. It was a daily provision which must be | 
daily sought. It lasted while the need lasted. 
But what Christ gives us is both life and the 


supplies of life. 
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Christian Work in the City of Clocks 


BY REV. T. 0. RICHARDS 


_ Waterbury has just been brought into un- 
enviable notoriety by the trolley men’s strike, 
the violence incident thereto and the fourteen 
companies of state troops sent there by the 
governor to preserve order. It is worth while, 
when the lower life of the city has been so 
much in evidence, to look at some of the forces 
which make for its higher life. 

Their first characteristic is fraternity of 
spirit and unity of effort. In fact, this co-op- 
eration is almost ideal and.worthy of both 
study andimitation. When Edward Murphy 
was conducting a temperance campaign in 
Waterbury, Dr. Davenport, pastor of Second 
Church, spoke with him in the Church of the 
Sacred Heart (Roman Catholic). And when 
Dr. Davenport lost his beloved and promis- 
ing boy in Porto Rico, none were more broth- 
erly to him in his bereavement than the 
Roman Catholic priests. At the installation 
of Rey. Benjamin F. Root as pastor of Third 
Church; Jan. 29, the address of welcome to 
the city given by Rev. F. D. Buckley, rector 
of Trinity (Episcopal) Church, was both cor- 
dial and fraternal. 

Here are a few of the union and interde- 
nominational efforts. The Waterbury Indus- 
trial School trains girls as housekeepers and 
home makers, including sewing, cooking and 
domestic science. What better aim for or- 
ganized Christian people than to give their 
city good homes! The Boys’ Club keeps be- 
tween two and three hundred boys off the 
streets, and besides amusing them aims to in- 
culeate manliness of the best type and so 
make good citizens. No direct religious in- 
struction is given; for the boys come from 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic homes. 
The Day Nursery makes it possible for moth- 
ers to leave their babies in good care, leaving 
themselves free to do a day’s work; and the 
Free Kindergarten takes care of the babies a 
little larger grown. The Young Women’s 
Friendly League gives working women many 
educational and social advantages. The 
YY. M. ©. A, holds a large and increasing place 
in work for the higher life of the city. 

Another effort for the good of the city was 
an investigating committee composed of pas- 
tors who attempted to settle the strike. The 
chairman was Dr. Joseph Anderson, pastor 
of First Congregational Church, the other 
members being Father Slocum and Rev. F. B. 
Stockdale, pastor of the First Methodist Epis- 
¢copal Church. Apparently they had suc- 
ceeded in bringing both sides together, when 
the strikers declined to abide by their recom- 
mendations, and riot and violence followed. 

In all these union efforts Congregational 
-churches and pastors have borne a prominent 
part. Dr. Anderson, thirty-eight years in the 
city, has become one of her first citizens, a 
leader in civic righteousness. A few years 
ago he completed one of the ablest town his- 
tories that Connecticut has. He has recently 
taken unto himself and his church an assist- 
ant, Rey. Frank J. Bruno, who superintends 
the Sunday school and works among the 
young people. He has a class of young men 
and women studying the Bible according to 
modern critical methods and is taking up, 
with the Endeavor Society, a study of Congre- 
gationalism. Dr. Anderson’s preaching at- 
tracts thinkers and many professional men 
are in his audience. The Sunday afternoon 
-vesper service, at five o’clock, with a fifteen- 
minute sermon, is very popular. 

Second Church, in the twenty-one years of 
Dr. John G. Davenport’s pastorate has grown 
from 558 to 1,100 members, while 1,210 mem- 
bers have been actually admitted. Dr. Day- 


enport is his own evangelist, and with his 
assistant, Rev. L. H. Holden, takes care of 
the second largest. Congregational church in 
the state. The Sunday school of over 700, is 
rapidly outgrowing its well-equipped quar- 
ters, built in 1894. The Endeavor Society 
sent a delegation to the Silver Bay Confer- 
ence at Lake George which greatly stimulated 
interest in missions and increased the offer- 
ings. The church is well “womaned,” its 
benevolent and missionary societies being 
particularly effective. 

Second is not an institutional church, these 
features being provided by the interdenomi- 
national work spoken of previously. In the 
evening large numbers of non-Christians at- 
tend, the sermons are evangelistic, and the 
service has much music of the best character. 
The choir had been vested sometime before 
Boston thought she had found a new thing. 
In 1896 the church was in debt $60,000 for its 
new building, which cost $160,000. This has 
been reduced to about $10,000 by a weekly 
offering plan, one of the best means of debt 
reduction. Meantime, the pews are rented to 
pay current expenses. In round numbers the 
church raised last year for home expenses 
$17,000 and gave'in “benevolence $5,000. 

Across the river, in what is called ‘‘ Brook- 
lyn,” is Third Church, which has been loyally 
helped by the other and older churches, es- 
pecially Second. It is the only Protestant 
church in a section of the city with a popula- 
tion of 10,000, including many of foreign 
birth. Congregational churches reach few 
of these foreigners and Waterbury is the 
second city in percentage of foreign popula- 
tion. Third Church has some Scotch and 
Germans, Second Church has some Chinese, 
and a few French and Germans, but only the 
fringe is touched. Third Church, organized 
in 1892 with thirty-two charter members, is 
making brave headway. It has institutional 
features—a gymnasium, a loan library, liter- 
ary and debating societies ; and with its ener- 
getic young pastor, Rev. B. F. Root, will be a 
power for righteousness. 

Youngest in the sisterhood of churches is 
that at Oakville. It was started as a mission 
some twenty-five years ago by Second Church, 
who gave the chapel. It was decided after 
twenty years toform a union church. After 
varying fortunes it became a Congregational 
church, pure and simple, last autumn, and 
with its new pastor, Rey. A. R. Lutz, who 
came Jan. 1, it is now on the highway to suc- 
cess. For the trolley line has assured a large 
growth to the community. 

Halfway out toward Oakville at Bunker 
Hill is a chapel with Sunday school, Y. P.S. 
C. E. and a preaching service—another Con- 
gregational church, we believe, in embryo. 


From New London 


The vigor of the New London County Endeavor 
Union was shown on Washington’s Birthday by the 
program and attendance at the annual convention 
in Second Church. Under the adaptive leadership of 
Mr. Harwood attention is being drawn to co-opera- 
tion with the pastor and to the duty of zeal and 
knowledge for missions. Thoughtful addresses 
listened to with close attention denoted the change 
from the handkerchief waving stage to the studious. 
Many Baptist churches have remained with the 
Endeavor Union, though a Baptist union is in ac- 
tive eruption. . 

Wonder is expressed as to when Mr. Danforth un- 
packs his books. Since his recent coming to New 
London First he has addressed the State Sunday 
School Convention in New London, the fellowship 
meeting at his old station, Mystic, and the Endeavor 
Annual—all with native sense and grace. 

Dr. Howe and Mr. Northrop are personally con- 
ducting classes in modern Bible study. The latter, 
in an able paper read at the recent County Confer- 


ence at Groton, maintained that the people are 
hungry for the results of modern scholarship, that 
they will get them in some form, and should receive 
them constructively from the pastor. F. 8. H. 


A Modern Mitacle 


In aConnecticut hill town village a farmer, with his 
wife and twelve children, lived somewhat remote 
fromthe community center. His work was more asa 
teamster and in the woods than as a tiller of the 
soil. The wife in her girlhood had been a church 
member, but the man himself said, ‘No woman 
could live with me and be a Christian.” The family 
was rarely represented in church or Sunday school. 
Drunkenness and profanity were practiced in the 
home. Of ‘‘native stock” indeed, but the outlook 
was not cheering. 

The Congregational pastor—the only one in the 
community—has cultivated this hill field for more 
than thirty years, and regards such families as 
this his special obligation. He “ believes and does 
not make haste.” His faith lasts over from year to 
year. He demonstrates the value of long pastor- 
ates. He has increased the membership in spite of 
a decadent population. 

One day this man came to this pastor and told 
him he had made up his mind that his life had been 
wrong. At home he called his children around him 
and confessed the same thing, declaring his deter- 
mination to live a different life and asking their 
help and companionship. Practically and with 
common sense they discussed the matter. The 
children—seven boys and five girls—were ready to 
fallin with the father’s plan. The wife was not so 
ready. It dazed her. She confessed that her hus- 
band changed so that she had to get acquainted 
with him every day. Two pews at church were 
filled regularly. After some months the father, 
mother and older children united with the church 
and as the years have passed, all the children have 
confessed Christ before men. 

In spite of early hours all have gathered morning 
and evening for worship. It was the father’s idea 
at the beginning that it should be a time for taking 
bearings for an untried voyage. They confessed 
their failings. Profanity especially was a besetting 
sin. They encouraged one another. At the begin- 
ning whiskey was dropped, then beer, then cider ; 
and the boys have all agreed to give up tobacco. 

The gospel now, no less than in years gone by, is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth. SoBe Ee 


Prof, A. E. Garvie, eminent as an expositor 
of Ritschl, and a leader among the Scotch 
Congregationalists, has accepted the profes- 
sorship of ethics and the history of philosophy 
at New and Hackney College, where Princi- 
pal Forsyth, another Ritschlian, is principal. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Park Street Church, Boston, 
March 0, 10.30 M Speakers, Rev. Drs. Jobn Rob- 
ertson, of Scotiand, and Charles Loglis, of England 

AMERICAN MCALL ASSOCIATION, Boston Auxillary. 
Annual meeting. chapel of Old South Church, Boston, 
March 11, 3 vr. M 

SUFFOLK NORTH, SOUTH AND WEST A®SOCIATIONS: 
joint meeting, Union Church, Boston, March 31. 

¥. M. C. A. INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD CONFERENCE, 
Topeka, Kan., April 30—May 3 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Florida, Westville. Marth 26-29 
New Jersey, Asbury Park, April 21-22 
New Hampsbire, Newport, May 7 
Kansas, Salina, May 
Indiana, Indianapolis, May 
Tilinois, Evanston, May 
Massachusetts, Great Barrington, May 19-21 
Michigan, Cadillac, May 19-21 
Marriages 


TRACEY—MUNSON—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 24, by 
Rey. 8S. Parkes Cadman, Mr. George Kdward Tracey 
and Lillian Adelaide, daughter of the late Rev. 
Frederick Munson, both of Brooklyn, 


rs Deaths 


BALL—In Townsend, Mass., Feb. 16, Mrs. Lucy E. Ball, 
aged 91 yrs.,1 mopnth,6dys. Mrs. Ball was a lifelong 
member of the Townsend Congregational church. 
Left a widow when her sons were children, she gave 
the younger to the Union cause; the elder has veen 
her loyal and deyoted support in her declining years. 
It isa high triumph of Christianity that so long a life 
crew dae | clearer, richer, brighter unto “ the per- 
ect day.” To the last every lover of good, ee as 
well as old, delighted in hercompany. She's “ fallen 
on sleep,” but her life lingers, a joyful, uplifting influ- 
ence, leading us on to higher things, 

EDWARDS—In Northampton, Mass., Feb. 25, Rev. 
Henry L. Edwards, aged 81 yrs. He was a graduate 
of Amherst in 1847 and had held pastorates in South 
Abington and North Middleboro, Mass. Since 1873 he 
had resided in Northampton, being for several years 
superintendent of schools. 

GAGE—In Pepperell, Mass., Feb. 26, at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. Marshall Merriam, Matilda A., 
widow of Charles P. Gage, formerly of Nashua, N.H. 

PECK—In New Britain, Ct., Feb. 24, Charles Peck, 
aged 73 yrs. He has been a deacon of South Church 
since 1861. 


MARTHA JEWELL CROMBIE 


Martha Jewell Crombie, the wife of Deacon Albert D. 
Crombie and a deaconess of the Maplewood Congrega- 
tional Church, passed away in her sixty-second year, 
from her earthly home in Maiden, Mass., to the place 
prepared for her, Feb. 19, after an illness of a little over 
a week, with pneumonia. 

Mrs. Crombie was born of Asahe] L. and Mary (Ather- 

_ton) Jewell, at Winchester, N. H., Oct. 31, 1841 She 
was educated in her native town and afterward was 
ae ier from the Connecticut Normal School at New 

ritain. Both before and after her normal education 
she taught for many years in the schools of Winchester 
and vicinity, her last service being with the Winchester 
high school. 

She was married to Deacon Crombie, Noy, 12, 1872, 
at Winchester, and after a brief residence in Pennsy|- 
vanla, came to Malden in 1874. Two children, Sylvia 
Greenwood (born 1873; died 1886) and Mabel Lucretia 
(born 1875; died 1886), awaited her on the other side, 
and one, Alberta Jewell (born 1878), remains to take up 
her work here. A step-daughter, with her husbana, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Cummings, a granddaughter, 
Esther Cummings, and the husband of over thirty years, 
completed the home which her spirit guided. 

As a teacher she was always successful and popular. 
During her young womanhood she united with the Win- 
chester Congregational church, where she had assisted 
in the choir from girlhood, and became a teacher in the 
Sunday school. 

The life of the Maplewood church is inseparably 
bound with hers. She came to the community the year 
the,church was organized, and uaited with it soon after. 
She was identified with its early strug#les, its varying 
fortunes and its later growth. She had charge of the 
primary department of the Sunday school for several 
years, and also gave long and faithful service as the 
president of the Ladies’ Social Union and the Mission- 
ary Auxillary and as a deaconess. 

But her work and influence were not confined to her 
official duties. She imparted a spirit to the church, 
was earnest and devoted in all its interests and in the 
larger work of her denomination and all Christian sery- 
ice. Her interests were many and her deeds of love 
and service were rendered throughout the community 
blessed by her life. New comers were visited by her 
and made at once to feel that they had a frend and 
neighbor. As wife, mother and grandparent she graced 
an ideal home, in which religion was an atmosphere. 

She was always in her place at church, in health and 
in weakness, in storm and in sunshine, on Sunday even- 
ing as well as Sumday morning, a reverent worshiper 
and intelligent listener, laspitring her minister. 

Among the women and to her pastor she was guide 
and counselor as weil as an affectionate friend. Much 
of the time in physical weakness, always uncomplain 
ingly borne, she not only prayed and served but led by 
her example, supported by her strength and inspired to 
service by her life. United with an affectionate friend- 
liness was womanly dignity; with reverent faith, a deep 
intellectual earnestness and open-mindedness to all 
truth; with a kind and loving heart and unfailing devo- 
tion, the divine gift of an unerring wisdom. 

While she leaves a large place that cannot be filled by 
another, she has lefta spirit that will unite the church 
that loved her to try to do the work she laid down for 
her sake. She was a disciple in the church of Jesus 
Christ who made the Uhristian ministry, with all its 
disappointments, a great joy. To be her pastor was a 
Sacred privilege. She gave inspiration to the message 
of the gospel by showing to minister, church and world 
how beautiful, how Christlike a human life may be 
when filled with the love of God in Jesus Christ. 


G. 8. M, 
————_— 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2826 and 2524 Washington BSt., 
Adjoining Dudley 8t. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


Fatherhood 


Much it owes to blood that’s good. 


Good blood is healthy blood, 
blood that is free from impurities, 
inherited or acquired, an 
and full of vitality 
and vigor. It’s the 
kind of blood that is 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Which cures more Blood Diseases and Functional 
Weaknesses than any other medicine in the world. 


‘“T have been prescribing Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
the last three years and find it an excellent alterative 
and blood purifier. It -produces the very best results 
where a medicine of the kind is required.’’ R. D. JACOBS, 
M. D., Vinton, Ohio. 


Accept no Substitutes for Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pills. No substitutes 
act like them. 


DEAL DIRECT Yi" FACTORY 


Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and 
learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer, Two profits 
aresaved to you. Saiisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 
and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have the largest assortment, ‘s 
of buggies, surreys, phetons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles, as 
well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America. 
Write for the catalogue to-day. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, 


Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS, 0. Write to 
Western Office and Distributing House, ST. LOUIS, MO. biaten office. 


ARTISTICALLY RICH 


Riches are of two kinds. When you pay out 
money for furniture that is genuinely beautiful, 
emer you are merely parting with one kind of riches to 


Cas “ 4 acquire another kind. 
ais) Here is a Sideboard that will enrich your 


= artistic appreciation. It is as perfect in its 
proportions as the most captious critic could 
ask. No piece of Chippendale’s was ever more 
skillfully balanced, 

The arrangement is ingenious. Notice that 
the cabinet doors are hinged on the side and 
not on the front, as is customary. This pro- 
vides a very wide opening. The center drawer 
is lined for silver, There are two side drawers. 

: and three lower drawers. 

There is a 50-inch top. The pillars supporting the shelf are carved in a spiral 
riband of‘foliage. All edges are cross-banded. Carved claw feet. Solid brass 
trimmings. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Lenten Programs 


“THE SCHEME OF BELIEF IN THE LORD 8S PRAYER 


God and the Path to God. 
The Kingdom of God. 
The Temporal Life of Man. 
The Forgiveness of Sins, 
The Meaning of Temptation. 
The Reasonableness of Worship. 
Fev. G. A, Gordon, D. D., Old South Church, Boston. 


BICENTENARY EDITION, 1703-1903. 


The Heart of JOHN WESLEY’S JOURNAL 


By PERCY LIVINGSTONE PARKER. Introduction by HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 


Appreciation by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


There is no book in existence that gives so exact and vivid a picture of the Eighteenth 
Century England as this record Wesley kept of his daily experiences. It is a work of 
astonishing interest, ranking in permanent historic value with Pepys’ Diary or New- 
man’s Apologia. The Journal heretofore filled four volumes, a prohibitive bulk that 


GREAT MEANINGS IN SHORT POEMS 
Milton. Sonnet, On His Blindness. The Answer 


-of Patience. 
Holmes. The Chambered Nautilus. The Ascent 
-of the Soul. 
Tennyson. Crossing the Bar. The Security of 
Trust. 
BE cay The Light of Stars. Refuge in the 
Lanier. A Ballad of Trees and the Master. Re- 


Mr. Parker has condensed to this single cover. 


BY HIS LIFE-LONG FRIEND 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH PARKER 


newal by Communion. By WILLIAM ADAMSON, author of ‘Life of Prin- 


Wordsworth. Weare Seven. The Immortal In- cipal Morrison,” ete. 
-stinet. “Like Beecher and Spurgeon, Joseph Parker swayed men 


p oe by the genius of eloquence. Ais life is replete with incident 
Rev. H, G, Hale, Leyden Church, Brookline, Mass. and covers an amazing energy and industry. Mr. Adamson 


isa Sympathetic biographer, and the prodigious labor Dr. 

Parker accomplished will amaze every one who reads the 

record here faithfully set down.’’—Commercial Advertiser. 
Illustrated, %1.75 net. 


INDIA’S PROBLEM : 
KRISHNA OR CHRIST 


By JOHN P. JONES, D.D. 


The result of twenty-five yearsin India. Dr. Jones’ 
book is noteworthy for its comprehensiveness, breadth 
of view and multiplicity of detail. It speaks with 
authority on the country and the people, the religions, 
the women, missionary organizations, resources, prob- 


lems and conquests. 
Tllustrated, $1.50 net. 


LIFE’S LAST REALITIES 


The Purpose of Life. 
The Mystery of Death. 
Intimations of Immortality. 
The Day of Judgment. 
The Making of Hell. 
The Truth in the Idea of Purgatory. 
The Glory of Heaven. 
Rev. Daniel Evans, North Avenue Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 


The Meaning of Trouble. 
The Meeting of Trouble. 
Bearing Your Own Burden. 
Bearing One Another’s Burdens. 
Come and Suffer. 
Come and Joy. Palm Sunday. ‘ 
The Apotheosis of Suffering. Easter. 
Rev, E. W. Bishop, South Church, Concord, N. H. 
’ truth and the illumination of life.””—Methodist Review. 
Sunday evenings i 


A VISIT FROM JESUS 


What Did It Mean in the Long Ago? 

What Would It Mean to You? ‘ 
Nazareth—A Visit to His Boyhood Home. 
Cana—A Visit at a Wedding Feast. 
Capernaum—aA Visit of Healing Ministry. 
Jericho—A Visit at a Rich Man’s House. 
Bethany—A Visit to a Beloved Home. 
Jerusalem- A Visit ending in the Cross, 


Midweek Services 


SIX INGREDIENTS OF LOVE AS ESSENTIAL 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTERISTICS 


American Barbarism and Chinese Hospitality. 


TWO HEROES OF CATHAY 


Edited by LUELLA MINER 


The unique experience of two cultured Chinese 
students whose effort to enter the United States as 
students has recently attracted so much public atten- 
tion. The barbarous treatment of them affords an 
unpleasant and unflattering contrast, for these boys 
repeatedly risked their lives for Americans on Chinese 


Patience. Humility. soil during the Boxer uprising. 
Kindness. Courtesy. Illustrated, $1.00 net. 
Generosity. Unselfishness, 


Rev. C..S. Mills, Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, O. By SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, author of ‘* Daniel in the 


Critie’s Den.” 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN 
CRITICISM 


Sir Robert Anderson brings legal training and 
acumen to bear on problems of Biblical research. With 
keen vision and cool logic he dissects the results of 
critical inquiry and takes the stand that the METHODS 
of the critics are fundamentally fallacious. The style 
is singularly lucid, and the argument relieved with 
telling anecdotes that are fully as cogent as the logic. 

Cloth, $1.50 net. 


THE LIFE OF THE NAZARENE 


illustrated with Famous Pictures and Familiar 
Hymns 
In the Wilderness with His Life Problem. 
In the Temple with the Doctors of Divinity. 
In the Synagogue with Sectarianism. 
On the Gillsides with the Common People. 
In the Deserts with the.Chosen Disciples. 
In Gethsemane with God. 


Rev. L. O. Baird, Ottawa, Til. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 8-14. Christ’s Service: and 
Ours. 
Christ learning to serve. Luke 2: 49-52. His 
spirit in service. Matt. 9: 36-38; Matt. 8: 16,17; 
Heb. 4: 15,65:2, The extent of his service. Mark 


Lllustrated, Svo, cloth, $1.50, net. 


LOST AND RECLAIMED 


MARY 
NORTH 


LUCY RIDER MEYER 


Fresh from the innocence 
of a country home only to 
fall a victim to the snares 
of metropolitan life is the 
pathetic story oft told to 
Mrs. Meyer during her 
many years of work among 
her sex. ‘*Mary North” 
combines the actual occur- 
rences from the experience 
of many, and the awful 
conditions are squarely 
faced and fought. It is full 
of most thrilling, touching 
and enthralling incidents. 

Cloth, $1.50. 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


WorK AND EXPERIENCE. By WILLIAM L. WATKINSON, 


‘‘ This author has what this poor world needs—vision.”—Newell Dwight Hillis. | 
* Overbrimming with literary riches, which he uses with exquisite taste for tae illustration of 


“Mr. Watkinson excels in apt illustration of his themes, and shows an uncommon power of 
drawing fresh and instructive lessons from familiar texts.”—The Outlook. / 
2 vols. 16mo, cloth. Gilt top. Each #%1.00 net. 


A NEW 
SCOTTISH FOLK 


DWELLERS 
IN THE 
MIST 


By NORMAN MACLEAN 


Margaret E. Sangster says: 


“These people of whom 
he tells us are islanders, 
getting their bread from 
the sea that beats on the 
shores of the Hebrides. 
They are a simple, poor, 
illiterate, but intensely con- 
scientious folk, fast bound 
by an iron creed. On a 
primitive society, in strange 
contrast with our busy 
twentieth century world, 
Norman Maclean has done 
what ‘Ralph Connor” is 
doing in another field. ~ 

Cloth, $1.25. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave.; Chicago, 63 Washington St. 
TORONTO—LONDON—EDINBURGH 


10: 45; Phil. 2: 6-8. The kind of service Christ 

requires of us. John 13: 12-17; Rom. 15: 1-3 

The objects of our service. Matt. 25: 34-40. The 

crown of service. John 12: 25, 26. 

> ’ s. LS 4 
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From Worcester 


MUNISTERIAL LEAGUE 


An unusually large number gathered last Monday 
morning to listen to a paper by Rey. F. J. Van Horn 
on The Theology for the Twentieth Century. 
Though milder in its assertions than would have 
been expected a generation ago, it provoked vigor- 
ous discussion. 

CONVENTIONS 


Last week was)fully occupied with conventions. 
The Sunday schools held a two days’ meeting which, 
in point of numbers and quality of program, 
equaled state gatherings. The meeting of the boys’ 
department of the Y. M. C. A. of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island extendedijover three days. This was 
a genuine boys’ affair. Boys presided over the ses- 
sions and furnished papers and discussions. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Patriotic services were held in many churches 
and large congregations were the rule. At the Old 
South, Rey. F. J. Van Horn, pastor, standing room 
was ata premium. This church has adopted Rev. 
C. B. Olds as its foreign missionary. Pilgrim has 
been calling in representative men of various walks 
in life to speak at the Sunday evening service on 
Christianity from their viewpoint. 


OCTOGENARIAN HONORED 


The eighty-fourth birthday of Rev. William T. 
Sleeper was observed, Feb. 9, at Summer Street 
Church. The mayor and many leading citizens 
came to honor the well-known worker. Mr. 
Sleeper has been connected with local mission work 
from the beginnings of city evangelization. He was 
the second superintendent of the City Missionary 
Society and four of our local churches are results of 
his personal efforts. He is also a poet and hymn 
writer ofnote. The best known of his hymns being 


Out of my bondage, sorrow and night, 
Jesus, I come. 


His children inherit his musical gifts. Rey. W. W. 
Sleeper, pastor at Wellesley, is an accomplished 
musician; Rey. H. D. Sleeper is professor of music 
at Smith College, organist at Fourth Church, 
Hartford, Ct., and a well-known composer; and 
Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles has sung in many of the 
best choirs and concerts in New England. 


MINISTERIAL RETREAT 


The ministers of Worcester and vicinity were en- 
tertained in an all-day fellowship meeting at Pied- 
mont Church last week. The gathering was a prep- 
aration for the Lenten season. The Cross of Christ 
was considered in its many aspects. 


LENTEN OBSERVANCE 


This custom is increasing among city churches. 
At Pilgrim, Evangelist Sayford will assist in a series 
of revival services. Central will follow its usual 
custom of having appropriate readings by the pas- 
tor on Monday afternoons, Lenten services for the 
midweek prayer meeting, catechetical classes for 
young people preparatory to church membership, 
and services during Holy Week. 

At Piedmont, Dr. Willard Scott is conducting 
classes preparatory to church membership. He 
has also arranged a liturgical service to be used 
every midweek service during Lent. It includes 
familiar Scripture, to be read by pastor or respon- 
Sively, meditations, well-known hymns, and a brief 
address by the pastor. The same order is observed 
each week, the purpose being to eliminate the 
personality of speakers and hold the worshipers 
steadfastly to the great truths of Christ’s life, death 
and resurrection. E. W.P. 


The Month in Canada 


RURAL MAIL DELIVERY 


The present postmaster. general, Sir William Mu- 
lock, has made many improvements in the postal 
system, chief of which has been the reduction of 
the letter rate to two cents. And now arural mall 
delivery looms up as a possibility. Mr. P. H. Maca- 
row has just returned from Washington, whither he 
had gone to inquire into the working of the system 
in the United States, and will make important rec- 
ommendations with regard to its adoption. 


TELEPHONE FRANCHISES 


An important deputation, consisting of the may- 
ors of many of the chief towns and cities of the Do- 
minion recently walted on the government through 
its representative, and asked that the government 
control long distance telephones, while the right 
be given muniei!palities to acquire local franchises, 


Continued on page 363. 
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Substantial investments that pay 7 per cent. are not numerous; it is 
double the ordinary bank rate of interest. Most sty investors are glad 
to get 5 per cent. and know that their money is safe. i 

ae ee offering, for public subscription, a stock guaranteed to pay 
7 per cent. interest per annum; an investment as reliable as any bank in the 


“$200,000 _ 


7% FIRST LIEN PREFERRED STOCK 


OF THE 


Magnolia Metal Co. 


Subject to Prior Sale 


Preferred as to Assets. Cumulative as to Dividends. 


Dividends Payable Semi=annually, 
April 1st and October 1st. 


Common Stock, $1,000,000—Shares $100 Each. 


First Lien Preferred Stock, $200,000 — Shares 
$100 each. Full Paid and Non=Assessable. 


Two Thousand Shares of Preferred Stock are 
Offered at Par. 


r rations are views taken in one of our factories, where the cel- 
estan See Motel is made. Since its inception, seventeen years ago, the 
sale of ao ge Metal has steadily increased, until it is now in common use in 
very CUNOLLA ANTI-FRICTION METAL is used as a lining for machine 
bearings of all kinds, in locomotives, railroad cars, steamship service, dynamos an 
electric traction work, high speed engines, and in mills and factories of ull kinds, 

Leading manufacturers in all parts of the country have stated, over their sig- 
natures, that Magnolia Metal is far superior to higher-priced babbitts. 1t was 
recommended for use in the U.S. Navy as far back as 1858, by the Board of Naval 
Engineers, after numerous highly satisfactory tests, the record of which is em- 
bodied in the annual report of the Secretary of the Navy for 1868, Dees 397-410, 
The results of these tests —_— eee ees a record of Magnolia Metal 
as four times better than that of any other me ested. 
ss Joe ee comtae years, the teinpeny has added to its output other grades 
of babbitt metals, as well an bY compe of every description, for which the 

mi s very great and rapidly increasing. 
- mene Poteet owns valuable patents, and its trade-mark rights cover all of 
North and South America. 


The Magnolia Metal Co. started in 1886, with a capital of only $1,500. Since~ 


that time over two million dollars has 4 ” spent te advertising and pushing the 
ale Metal in all parts of the world. 
pee eenireaunl Willian Leslie & Co., chartered accountants, shows that 
the Company has earned during the past five years, 
AN AVERAGE ANNUAL PROFIT OF ne - oS 
rhe present issue of Preferred stock is for the purpose of locreasing the wor 
capital: to enable the Company to keep up with the tremendous demand for its 
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The Month in Canada 
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It is fully expected that legislation bearing upon 
the question will be passed by the parliament soon 
to convene. 


WAR ON THE CIGARETTE 


_ Parliament will also be asked to prohibit the sale 
and manufacture of the cigarette. The request 
comes in the form of a monster petition, its signa- 
tures having been obtained in a long campaign by 
the W.C.T.U. The canvass has brought to light 
Startling facts as to the prevalence of the cigarette 
habit. While in the United States the manufacture 
of the cigarette has been steadily decreasing, the 
reverse is the case in Canada to an alarming degree. 


AGAINST THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


From Ontario, the storm centre of prohibition, 
nterest has to some extent shifted to Manitoba, 
where the present movement practically started. 
Prohibitionists there feel that their course was be- 
trayed by a referendum on a regularly enacted pro- 
hibitory measure, and this without proper safe- 
guarding of the polls. It was therefore decided at 
arecent convention to place prohibition candidates 
in the field at the forthcoming eleetions. 


CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLES 


In Toronto a Congregational Club is planned. 
Here also a new church has been started, the first 
in a score of years. In Vancouver another new 
church is reported, an entire Presbyterian congre- 
gation having come over for the larger liberty of 
Congregationalism. Ree. PAG 


February Club Meetings 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Pascataqua Club held its annual meeting 
with the church in Rye, Feb. 24. Rev. Henry Hyde 
of Somersworth, in his report for the Outlook Com- 
mittee, discussed the growing inactivity of men in 
the churches. The after-dinner address was given 
by Rey. John Hopkins Denison, the new pastor of 
Central Church, Boston. His theme was Personal 
Experiences among the Cannibal Islands. This 
story of travel in a strange part of the world was 
told with a rare combination of vividness and sim- 
plicity, and left an indelible impression of the 
beauty of the tropical world and the cruelty of some 
tropical men. The missionary moral was so 
adroitly suggested that it did not require to be 
affixed. A. 


The Central New Hampshire Club met with 


Franklin Street Church, Manchester, Feb. 18, with 


an unusually large attendance, and the customary 
social and literary features. The address by Rev. 
Andrew B. Chalmers on The Social Sorrows of In- 
dustrial Selfishness was an able and timely discus 
sion of the labor question. c. 


= RHODE ISLAND 


The Providence Club met at the Trocadero, Feb. 
9, about 1560 members attending. Prof. George 
Gunton, president of the Institute of Social Eco- 
nomics, New York city, drew Lessons from the 
Coal Strike. P. 

NEW YORK 


The Congregational Club of Central New York 
did an unusual thing in its history, by inviting Rev. 
Father Michael Clune, a Catholic priest of Syracuse, 
to address it on Feb. 16. He gave a brilliant ad- 
dress in Geddes Church, on Washington and Lin- 
coln. Father Clune is American-born, with wide 
sympathies. He had a warm welcome from the 
club and enjoyed the evening among many of his 
longtime friends. P. 


ELSEWHERE 


The Connecticut Valley Club, meeting at Spring- 
field, Mass., heard Mrs. Ida V. Woodbury relate 
experiences In the Tennessee Mountains. 


At Rutland the Western Vermont Club considered 
Men and the Church, with Dr. E. R. Clark, Rev. J. 
L. Sewall and Rey. G. W. C. Hill of Proctor as 
speakers. Rev. Messrs. Sewal], Simms, Peck and 
Beard reviewed the temperance situation. Rev. C. 
H. Smith of Pittsford was elected president, and 
Rev. G. W. C. Hill of Proctor, secretary. 


Why Modify Milk 
for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the noy- 
ice when you can have always with you a supply 
of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, a perfect 
cow’s milk from herds of native breeds, the perfec- 
tion of infant food? 


Use it for tea and coffee. 
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F there is an impression in 
the minds of any that Mix- 
tures of White Lead and 

Zinc are better than Pure White 

Lead, it has been created by the 


of the Mixtures, 


because a much larger profit can 
be made from the sale of these 
than by grinding and _ selling 
either White Lead or Zinc pure. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


“Tt is by far the most exact that has yet appeared.”—The Independent. 
The American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE — 


is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This is 
the only edition authorized by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 

“The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.”—Sunday 


School Times. 


—Pilgrim Teacher. 


‘This version is the best that has ever been published in the English language.’ 


With references and topical headings prepared by the Revisers. 


Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition, prices $1.50 to &9 00 
Long Primer 4to, Nelson’s India Paper Edition, prices $6.00 to 812.00, 


& SMALLER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, as follows: 


Bourgeois, 8vo, White Paper Edition, prices $1.00 to %7.00 
Bourgeois; S8vo, Nelson’s India Paper Edition, er ices 84.00 to 89.00, 
Revised New Testament, Minion, 32mo, prices 55c. to $2.50. 


For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


BIBLE READINGS] svectet torwain vo.» 


Selections from the Psalms and Various 
other portions of the Scriptures for re= 
spomsive services in Christian worship 


By GEORGE C. LORIMER 
and HENRY M. SANDERS 


(= 120 Lessons, 178 pp., sq. 8vo, Cloth, 
Price 50 cts. Per 100 copies, $35.00 


“The Scripture passages are brought together 
with great care and skill. They are topically 
arranged, embracing the Christian doctrines and 
practices and special occasions of service. It is a 
very helpful book for ministers and people, and 
must add greatly to the interest of public worship.” 


‘‘We are more than pleased with the work and 
our satisfaction increases with each succeeding 
Sabbath. I know of no other work of the kind 
possessing so many valuable features.” 

DAVID GREGG. 


“Our entire congregation takes part with enthu- 
siasm and interest. I think it a happy compila- 
tion and only wish that all our Baptist churches 
would secure them.’”’ RACHEL L. PRICE. 


SUCCESSFULLY 


USED IN 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian = - Brooklyn 
Central Avenue Reformed <- = Jersey City 
Lewis Avenue Congregational = = Brooklyn 
Calvary Baptist - - © = Omaha, Neb. 


Address A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
156 Pifth Avenue, New York 


N EXCELSIS 


The standard hymn book. Largest 

complete. Satisfactory in rie hymns a 
tunes. Attractive, singable’ durable, eco- 
nomical for returnable examination copy address 


THE CENTURY CO. Union Sq. N-Y. City. 


(> These special bargains are seldom advertised but once. 


World Wide Evangelization 
Special Business of the Church 


The addresses delivered at the Toronto 
Convention of Student Volunteers in 1902. 


A handsome volume of nearly 700 pages 
for which $2.50 would ordinarily be a 
reasonable price. We have a limited 
number, which we offer at $1.50 each net ; 
$1.75 postpaid. 

This book is a veritable cyclopedia of 
missionary information and a source of 
inspiration as well. 


sosron CHE Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


Don’r think less of your system than you do of 
your house. Give it a thorough cleansing, too. 
‘fake Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PAcrIrFic Coast is 
remarkable, business opportunities never better 
climate unsurpassed. The Nickel Pilate Road will 
sell daily Feb. 15 to April 30, 1903, special one 
way tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to common Pacific coas 
points at rate of $42, tickets, with berth tickets, 
also valid in their famous transcontinental touris 
ears leaving Boston every Monday and Wednesday 
via B. & M. and W. 8S. Railroads; passengers can 
join these cars en route. A postal ecard to L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 268 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will bring ycu rate® ete., to any desired 
point. Write now. 
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In and Around Boston 


A Tenth Aoniversary in Everett 


Mystic Side Church, Rey. C. H. Percival, 
pastor, celebrated Feb. 21-24 its tenth anniver- 
sary of organization and dedication of edifice. 
Friday evening a service was held in memory 
of its eighteen deceased members. Rev. Albert 
Watson of Windham, N. H., pastor for the 
first five years, preached Sunday morning to a 
large eongregation. 
evening attended by about 200 greetings were 
given by Rev. Messrs. C. G. Hill, H. H. French, 
E, T. Pitts, W. I. Sweet and G. Y. Washburn, 
representing past and present pastors of Ev- 
erett and Malden churches, from which most 
of Mystic Side’s seventy charter members 
came. A telegram from Rev. Aquilla Webb, 
the second pastor, now of Los Angeles, Cal., 
was read, and Rav. Messrs Percival and 
Watson spoke. A life-size India ink portrait 
of Deacon Herbert Porter, founder of the 
church, was presented by a former member. 
Thirty-six original members, many coming 
from a distance, responded to roll-call. Only 
half the original members remain. Though 
removals have been many, only once has there 
been a decrease in numbers, an average of 
twenty-three having been received yearly. 
The present membership is 158. 


The Young Men’s Congregational Club 


The annual patriotic meeting of the club 
was worthily celebrated on Feb. 25 by a 
dinner at the Hotel Brunswick and by ad- 
mirable speeches by Rey. Dr. F. A. Noble, 
Prof. Richard Burton and Mr. E, H. Clem- 
ent of the Boston Transcript. Dr. Noble 
dealt with the civic duties of young citizens 
and how they might help the nation forward 
to better things. President Roosevelt was 
praised as a model of consecrated culture and 
good breeding who, refusing to be an easy- 
going dilettante, threw himself into’ polities. 
Professor Burton defended the thesis that we 
have a distinct type of literature in this coun- 
try truly American although using English 
speech; and that in our best fiction we have 
a splendid social force drawing all sections of 
the country together and thus unifying the 
nation by explaining the ideals of all from 
the various sectional points of view. Mr. 
Clement counseled against too much congrat- 
ulation as a people, and expressed his pleasure 
in seeing and hearing youth so intent on get- 
ting wisdom on the matter of patriotism. 


An Attractive Course by Professor Moore 

The course of éight lectures by Prof. Ed- 
ward C, Moore of Cambridge Divinity School, 
the late pastor of Central Congregational 


LIKE A DERRICK. 
Pure Food Lifts the Sick Up. 


Only those who have experienced the de- 
licious feeling of returning health and vigor 
can properly Tf ete ome the value of pure 
food. en the improper food is left off and 
scientific food such as 
its place one ins to feel the glow of return- 
ing health. It feels as though some powerful 
derrick was lifting one up into the realms of 
sunshine once more, 

“Some time ago I was taken sick and got so 
very low that I thought at times I would never 
be able to get out in,” writes a business 
man of Wilmington, Del. “One day my wife 
Saw an article in the paper about Grape-Nuts 
and read itto me. I was so impressed that I 
asked her to get some. How thankful I am 
that I didso. I was at that time reduced toa 
shadow of 75 pounds but the first week’s use 
ee brought me to my feet so that I 

d stand alone. By the second week I 
could walk out, to the great surprise of all, 
and now I can st out to my business without 


rape-Nuts is used in 


trouble and I have 6 the phenomenal 

n up to 160 — 
“Tmproper food nearly killed me but when 
I left off and used Grape-Nuts it did not take 


to put me back in health. Name fur- 
by Postum Co, tle Creek, Mich. 
Rents! haps eis i oe fate 
Nu 8 for as 
well as the sick. 


At a reception Monday . 


Chureb, Providence, begins at Huntington 
Hall, March 9, and continues on Monday and 
Thursday evenings. The subject, The New 
Testament in the Christian Church, is an at- 
tractive one, and is sure to be ably treated. 
Dr. Moore is to present studies of the New 
Testament through the canonization of its 
books and the witnesses to it, the develop- 
ment of church government and of doctrine, 
closing with the idea of authority in the 
Christian Church. Tickets, which are free, 
can be had at 130 Columbus Avenue, Friday, 
March 6, at 4.30 Pp. M. 


The Old South Lenten Course 


Dr. Gordon began last Sunday evening a 
course of Lenten Jectures on The Scheme of 
Belief in the Lord’s Prayer. He laid empha- 
sis on the evil that comes to humanity from 
not being able to say ‘‘our’’; and pressed 
home the truth that God was best known 
through his revelation, not in nature, but in 
humanity. The attendance was large and the 
course bids fair to be as attractive and help 
ful as former Lenten courses. 


lowa College Students Rally 


Pres. Dan F. Bradley of Iowa College 
must have been deeply gratified by-. the 
warmth of the welcome given him at the 
Hotel Bellevue last Monday evening. Twenty- 
five former students of both sexes, together 
with a sprinkling of local ministers and edi- 
tors, came together and the long, happy even- 
ing was filled with praises of the State of 
Iowa and of the institution at Grinnell. Rev. 
J. L. Hill, D. D., one of the most devoted of 
its trustees, sat at the head of the table and 
kept the jokes and the speeches moving with 
his accustomed ease and ecelerity. Enthusi- 
asm crystallized in the formation of an alumni 
association with Dr. Hill as president, 


Dr. Grenfell’s Busy Days 


His many appointments in this part of New 
England are keeping Dr. Grenfell, the Labra- 
dor missionary, moving at a vigorous pace. 
Applications for his illustrated lectures and 
for his talks, as well as invitations to clubs 
and dinners, quite outrun the number of dates 
he has at his disposal. He preached an excel- 
lent gospel sermon at the Phillips Church, 
South Boston, last Sunday morning, his ro- 
mantic work among the fishermen providing 
him with ample illustrations. In the evening 
he was at Newtonville. He has appointments 
for the next week at the Twentieth Century 
and Unitarian Clubs, at Radcliffe College and 
Brown University and at these churches: 
Park Street, Boston; Eliot, Newton; First, 
Cambridge; Central, Providence, and Con- 
cord, Mass. It will be observed that the 
strongest Congregational churches hereabouts 
are gladly opening their doors to him. More- 
over, he is finding a warm welcome in Episeo- 
pal and Unitarian circles. He will speak at 
Northfield, March 22, and shortly thereafter 
sail for England on a brief furlough. 


Federation Among Ourselves and Other Federa- 
tion 

For a long time Pilgrim Hall has not con- 
tained so large an assembly on Monday morn- 
ing as that which came together at the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, March2. The proposed consid- 
eration of the paper recently presented to this 
body by Rev. S. A. Eliot, D. D., president of 
the Unitarian Association, had awakened ex- 
tended interest. Ministers from far and near 
were present to participate in the discussion 
of a possible federation between the two 
wings of Congrezationalism. 

The committee had a pleasant surprise in 
the person of President Bradley of Lowa Col- 
lege. In an earnest talk he expressed the deep 
convictions of the ministers of his state re- 
garding an inadequate representation and 
voice in the affairs of the denominational 


Continued on page 365. 
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SUPERIOR MERIT. 


Remarkable Curative Properties of a 
Remedy for Indigestion and 
Stomach Weakness. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, a prepara- 
tion for the cure of dyspepsia and the 
various forms of indigestion and stom- 
ach trouble, owes its great success as a 
cure for these troubles to the fact that 
it is prepared for disease and weakness 
of the stomach and digestive organs only, 
and is not recommended or advised for 
any other disease. 

It is not a cure-all, but for any stomach 
trouble it is undoubtedly the safest, most 
sensible remedy that can be advised with 
the prospect of a permanent cure. Itis 
prepared in tablet form, pleasant to taste, 
composed of vegetable and fruit essences, 
pure Pepsin and Golden Seal, every one 
of which act effectively in digesting the 
food eaten, thereby resting and invigor- 
ating the weak stomach ; resfis nature’s 
cure for any disease, but you cannot rest 
the stomach unless you put into it some- 
thing that will do its work or assist in the 
digestion of food. 

That is exactly what Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets do, one grain of the digestive 
principal contained in them will digest 
3,000 grains of meat, eggs or similar 
wholesome foods, they will digest the 
food whether the stomach is in working 
order or not, thereby nourishing the body 
and resting the stomach at the same time, 
and rest and nowrishment is nature’s cure 
for any weakness. 

In persons run down in flesh and appe- 
tite these tablets build up the strength 
and increase flesh, because they digest 
flesh-forming food which the weak stom- 
ach cannot do, they increase the flow of 
gastric juice and prevent fermentation, 
acidity and sour water risings. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found 
at all drug stores at 50 cents per package, 


A GREAT DEPARTURE.—There has been a de- 
cided change in the design of sideboards for the 
coming season, and the women who find themselves 
ready to purchase a new sideboard may consider 
themselves in great luck. The new designs are 
most fascinating. They are far ahead of last year’s 
models in convenience, as well as in artistic beauty. 
The best place to see all the new styles is at the 
Paine Furniture Warerooms. 


NICKEL PLATE TouRIsT CARS.—Owing to the 
immense popularity of the Semi- Weekly Transcon- 
tinental Tourist car service of the Nickel Plate 
Rd., they have established a tri-weekly tourist car 
service, leaving Boston every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, 1 p.M., via B. & M., W.S. and Nickel 
Plate Rds. The past high standard of this service 
will be maintained. Second-class and special Cole- 
nists’ tickets available in these splendid cars, af- 
fording a most comfortable journey at lowest pos- 
sible cost. L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. Agt., 258 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., will furnish full in- 
formation. Send him a card today. 


THE RAYMOND & WHITCOMB EUROPEAN TOURS 
—The foreign tours of the Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company, no less than the American and Mexican 
trips of that enterprising concern which for a quar- 
ter of a century have formed so large a part of the 
facilities for public travel, are distinguished above 
other undertakings of their kind by their choice 
and high-class character. An elaborate circular, 
profusely and handsomely illustrated, has just been 
issued descriptive of the tours for the present year, 
which are unusually full and comprehensive. The 
date of departure of the first of the series is Sat- 
urday, April 11, when the mammoth twin-screw 
steamsbip Prinzess Lrene will safl for Naples with 
a happy company of tourists bound for a jaunt 
through the Island of Sicily, southern, central and 
northern Italy, Austria Hungary, Bavaria, the 
Rhine country, France and England. The entire 
tour will occupy seventy-five days. There are to 
be later trips through France and the British Isles, 
to the Land of the Midnight Sun, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria North Italy, ete., and one compre- 
henslve round of travel takes in Russia, including 
Russian Poland, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Nijni 
Novgorod, Kief, Austrian Poland, ete. Send for 


the {llustrated book, “ Europe in 1903,” which will 


be forwarded on application to the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company, 305 Washington Street (oppo- 
site Old South Church). 
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Drapery 
Department 


Would eall attention to its well con- 
dueted and complete Workrooms for 
the designing and making up of 
Special Curtains, Bed Spreads, and 
Door Panels. 


New Ruffled Muslin 
Curtains 


A large variety of patterns, exclusive 


designs, from 
; $1.00 per pair upwards 


Cluny Lace Curtains. 
White and Arabian, new patterns 
shown for the spring season, embody- 
ing osiginal ideas, beginning as low as 
$3.00 per pair for a 21-2 yards cur- 
tain with a simple edge on a good 
quality of French net. 


Bed Sets of Lace or Muslin 


made to order to match many of our 
curtains. 


New White Dimities 


For Bed Spreads and Curtains. 
Special sizes made to order, measure- 
ments taken and estimates given. 


The Drapery Dept. ° 
Has received an advanced shipment 
of Cottage Curtains in three combi- 
nations, Price, per pair . 2.50 


RH STEARNS & C0 


Tremont St. and Temple Pl., Boston 


The Individual Communion Cup | 


continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
pester ere of it: “It is by far the most perfect | 
hing yet made, so far as our krowledge goes.” | 


Let us send you our speci! illustrated 
book, ‘* The Oup.’’ It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, {31 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHEAP RATES TO PAciric CoAst.—The Nickel 
Plate Road will sell daily Feb. 15 to April 30 spe- 
cial one way tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to Pacific coast 
points at $42, special rates also to other points in 
far West this side of Pacific coast. Mr. L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. Agt., 258 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., will be pleased to give rates and full infor- 
mation to any desired poirt. A postal card will 
do; write today. 


THIRTY-THREE DOLLARS CALIFORNIA.—Oregon 
and Washingtoa points from Chicago via Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, daily. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Two fast trains daily 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. Pull- 
man Standard Tourist sleeping cars, observation 
and dining cars; free reclining chair cars, through 
without change. For tickets, reservations and full 
particulars apply to your nearest ticket agent or 
address W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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benevolent societies. Dr. Bradley suggested 
a yearly meeting of the National Council, 
with accompanying sessions of the societies. 
Iowa does not wish to hold the offices, but 
desires a chance to say who shall. A federa- 
tion of our own churches across the country 
is our first need. 

The discussion of Dr. Eliot’s paper was 
opened by Rey. C. H. Oliphant. Commenting 
upon the theological difference he said that 
if the Unitarians have departed most widely 
from the fathers, we have kept them in sight. 
Federation for the extension of the kingdom 
is possible, under wise leadership. Differ 
ences are to be forgotten in co-operation. By 
this we can convince the world that Christ 
has come. 

In the open discussion only a few were 
heard even under an extension of the hour. 
The general tendency was to depart from the 
point of the topic and make the discussion 
purely a theolozical one, 

In reply toa statement of Rey. R. W. Wal- 
lace, quoting Dr. J. W. Chadwick, Dr. Thomas 
Van Ness of the Copley Square (Unitarian) 
Church, took the platform. He maintained, 
as a result of wide observation, that the lead- 
ing Unitarians of the younger group look 
upon Dr. Martineau as their spiritual leader. 
He declined to reply to Rev. Daniel Evans’s 
inquiry regarding certain trends within his 
communion, saying that no wise man could 
claim to speak for any body of churches. 
Other brethren believed the address and dis- 
cussion had been fruitful for good and that 
the evident tolerance of the speeches was 
indicative of a new era. 


Education 


The Religious Education Association, 
formed at Chicago as the result of the recent 
convention, is securing a considerable and 
growing listof members. All persons engaged 
in moral and religious instruction are eligible 
for membership. The fea for enrollment is 
$1 and the annual daes $2. All enrolled 
before March 25 will be included in the list of 
original members contained in the first annual 
yolume of the proceedings of the association, 
and a copy of the proceedings will be sent 
free to each. Application for membership 
should be made to Prof. C. W. Votaw, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Biographical 
REV. HENRY L. HUTCHINS 


Mr. Hutchins, who has been for some years past 
the agent of the Connecticut Bible Society, recently 


made statements in a ministers’ meeting at New | 


Haven concerning the depraved conditions of some 
rural communities in the state, which called forth 
much comment and some adverse criticism. It is 
said that Mr. Hutchins was surprised and much 
disturbed by the prominence given in the press to 
what he had said. While in t e rooms of Prof. 
E. L Curtis of Yale Divinity School, Feb. 26, he 
was taken suddenly ill and died within a few min- 
utes. Mr. Hutchins was born in Brooklyn, Ct., in 
1845, graduated from Yale College in 1870 and the 
Divinity School in 1873, was pastor of Taylor 
Church, New Haven, for six years, and since then 
has had pastorates in several s’ates, East and 
West. He wasan able and useful minister. 


WE WILL SEND YOU FREE AND 
PREPAID 


a bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. 
Only one dose a me! poten cures indiges- 
tion, constipation, kidney, bladder and ry 
trate glands. Send at once and be convinced 
that there is a cure for all stomach troubles, 
depressed conditions of mucous membrane, 
including catarrh in the head, stomach, bowels 


d urinary organs. Rem mber, you get it 
absolutel ree py conaies a postal to Vernal 
R-medy 122 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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There isn’t a 
lamp chimney made 
that isn’t ashamed 
of its maker except 


MACBETH’S. 


‘ 


My name on every one. 


Tf you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH. Pittsburgh. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A party will Leave New York, Saturday, April 
11, on the large twin-screw North German Lloyd steam- 
ship ‘* Prinzess Irene ” for our 


Annual Spring Tour of 75 Days 


THROUGH 


EUROPE 


including Italy, the Island of Sicily, the Italian 
Lake Region, the Eastern Alps, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bavaria, the Rhine Country, Franceand 
Mngland. Incidental Visits to Gibraltar, Naples, 
Pompeii, Capri, Sorrento, Messina, Syracuse, Catania, 
Taormina, Palermo, Rome, Tivoli, Florence, Pisa, 
Genoa, Milan, Lakes Maggiore, Lugano and Como, 
Venice, Viliach, the Semmering Pass, Vienna, Nurem- 
berg, Weisbaden, a Day of the Rhine, Cologne, Paris, 
Versailles, Fontainebleau, London, Windsor, Hampton 
Court, etc. 


OTHER EUROPEAN TOURS 


Two Tours to France and the British Isles, 
(71 days each), June 4 and July 2. 


Eighth Annual North Cape Teur (7 days) « 


June 9, 

Summer Tour Through Switzerland, ete. (85 
days), June 9 

Northern, Central and Southern Europe, in- 
cluding Russia (113 days), July 7. 

In several instances combinations of these tours may 
be made. 

Tour Around the World, leaving Eastern cities 
early in September. 


Tours to California, March 12 and 17, and May 2 


Railway and Steamship Tickets to all points, 
independent of parties. 
Send for handsomely illustrated book, “ Europe in 1908.’ 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMEB CO. 
305 Washington St., opp Old South Church, Boston 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP?) 


Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, 850 upwards. 
Round trip, $90. Winter Season until April 1, 


SS. Winifredian Mar. 4th and April 8th 
«18th ** * 622d 


“ Canadian h 
* Cestrian “« 25th 29th 
* Devonian April Ist “ May 6th 


F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents 
Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


EUROPE & ORIENT 


22d Season. Limited parties. Unexcelled 
Arrangements. Every Detail for Comfort. 
Leisure in Sightseeing. Terms reasonable, 
Address, Dr. and Mrs. H. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


An exceptional opportunity for seeing Europe is 
offered by two ladies of wide experience B European 


travel. Address MISS HARRIET J. THYNG, 
Swampscott, Mass. 


EU ROPE $235 Allexpenses. Best tours. 
 s is ag — 

June 10, July 1,8. Programs o: win Jones. 

Putnam’ Ave, Brooklyn, N.Y. FALL TOUR TO 

AND PALESTINE. Sailing Aug. 5, 70 days, $490. 
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Calls 


Brown, Henry C., Lenora, Kan., to White Cloud. 
Accepts. 

BurLcer, Wiuiis H., First Ch., Williamstown, 
Mass., to Edwards Ch., Northampton. 

CHEADLE, STEPHEN H., San Juan, Cal., to Ault, 
Col. 

Cooper, JAs. W., South Ch., New Britain, Ct., to 
become secretary ofthe A. M.A. Accepts. 

CRANE, CHAS. D., lately of Yarmouth, Me., to Park 
Ch., Los Angeles,Cal. Declines. 

HABBICK, JOHN D., Third Ch, Los Angeles, Cal., 
to Oleander. 

HADDEN, Rop’r A., Ironton, O., to Central Ch., 
Dallas, Tex. Declines. 

HENDERSON, ARTHUR §., Salem, ‘Io., to Shenan- 
doah. Accepts, beginning April 1. 

HILi, Frep B., Hartford Sem., to assistant pas- 
torate Collegiate Ch. (Dutch Reformed), New 
York, N. Y.; also to assistant pastorate Central 
Ch., Providence, R. I. Accepts the latter. 

JANES, HENRY, Newton Falls, O., to Reed City, 
Mich. 

KILBON, JOHN L., formerly asst. editor for the 
Cong. F 1b. Soc., accepts call to Park Ch., Spring- 
field, M iss. 

LOEHLIN, HENRY E., to remain a second year at 
Westfo.d, Vt. 

LONG, JosErH B., Woods Holl, Falmouth, Mass., 
to Second Ch., Norfolk, Neb. Accepts. 

MARTIN, GEO. R., Arborville, Neb., to Milford. 
Accepts. 

McDerRmMorTnH, CHAS. (Meth.), of Aberdeen, Wn., 
to Cong. ch. in same city. Accepts. 

OWENS, EDMUND, Mullan, Ida., withdraws accept- 
ance of call to Cheney, Wn. 

PRESTON, BRYANT C., Osage, Io., to First Ch., 
Sacramento, Cal. Call was extended on his 
previous record. 

~ PrRippy, CLAUDE H., Boston University, to Maver- 
ick Ch., E. Boston, Mass. Accepts. 

SCHAEFLE, JOHN M., Pico Heights Ch., Los An- 
geles, and Hyde Park, Cal., declines call to Mar- 
ket St. Ch., Oakland. 

SCOFIELD, C. INGERSON., E. Northfield, Mass., to 
First Ch., Dallas, Tex.,a former charge. Accepts, 
being assured an associate pastor and five or six 
months’ liberty to continue his work in the inter- 
ests of Bible study. 

SHEARER, HERMAN A., Paradise, Cal., to Pes- 
ecadero. Accepts. 

SHIRK, A. B., to the New Church, Toronto. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

STEPHENS, F. A., to Jacksonville, Fla. 

TOWNSEND, ARTHUR C., Ravenna, Neb., to Albion. 
Accepts, to begin April 15. 5 

WILLIAMS, EvyAN R., Coolville, O., to Arcade, N.Y. 
Accepts. 

WILLMQrT, BENJ. A., Townsend, Mass., declines 
call to Lebanon,.N. H. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLINGHAM, RoOB’T, o. and i. Lamont, Mich., Feb. 
17. Sermon, Rey. R. W. McLaughlin; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. A. H. Stoneman, W. H. John- 
son, W. H. Warren, C. A. Riley, F. E. Carter, 
John Humfreys, F. B. Stearns. 

Bouton, C. E., i. Scotlard, Can., Feb. 12. Parts, 
Rey. Messrs. J. K. Unsworth, E. D. Sileox. 

HAYES, Epw. C., Andover Sem., o. and rec. p. 
Uxbridge, Mass., Feb. 26. Sermon, Rey. W. T. 
McElveen, Ph. D.; other parts, Rey. Messrs. G. 
H, Johnson, J. R. Thurston, Andrew Campbell, 
David Howie and G. A. Putnam. 


A STUBBORN COLD OR 
BRONCHITIS. 


yields more readily to Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil than 
to anything that you can take; 
and if persistently used a few 
days, will break up the cold, 

When you awake in the 
night choked up and cough- 


ing hard, take a dose of the 
Emulsion, and you will get 
immediate relief, where no 
cough medicine will give you 
relief. It has a soothing and 


healing effect upon the throat 
and brenchial tubes. 


J Send for Free Sample 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 4og Pear! St,, N.Y. 
7. mas 
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Resignations 


ASHLEY, ANDREW W., Gaines, N. Y. 
BINKBORST, ARIE, St. Johns, Mich. 
BLIss, GEO. C.,, Alton, N. H. 


CaTR, GEO. H., district secretaryship of the Am. 


Tract Soc., Boston. 


CoorER, JAs. W., South Ch., New Britain, Ct., 


after 25 years’ service. 
DRAKE, ULyssEs S., White Salmon, Wn. 
moves to Altoona, Pa. 


He re- 


LENNOX, ALEX., Highland Lake, Col., to take ef- 


fect April 1. 


LUARK, MARCELLUS J., Murphys, Cal., to take ef- 


fect Aug. 1. 


NICHOLS, J. HENNIGAR, Alpha and Altona, Okl., 


with associated points, taking effect April 1. 


RANKIN, JOHN E., presidency of Howard Univ., 


Washington, D. C. 

TOWNSEND, ARTHUR C., Ravenna, Neb. 

WILLIAMS, EVAN R., Coolville, O. 

WRIGHT, ABIEL H., St. Lawrence Ch., Portland, 
Me., requested by large majority of the church 
to withdraw his resignation. 


Personals 


AZLEN, ERNEST B., Washington St. Ch., Toledo, 
O., has been voted $500 increase in salary, be- 
ginning Feb 1. 

Macy, HERBERT, Newington, Ct., was presented 
with §77 on the completion, Feb. 11, of eleven 
years’ service in that pastorate. 

Woop, JOHN, Ottawa, and MACALLUM, DAVID, 
Kingston, have just celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versaries of their ordination. 


Material Gain 


MORRISVILLE, VT.—Fine new piano. 
Norwicu, OT, Third.—Important improvements 
on interior of edifice. 
WALLINGFORD, VT.—New pews of modern design ; 
stained glass windows. Congregation meets in 
chapel while work isin progress. 


Anniversaries 


Owx8aGo, N. Y., First,—Lend-a-hand Circle of King’s 
Daughters, the eleventh. 


Dedications 
WASHBURN, N.D. New edifice, Jan. 18. 


Unusual Features and Methods 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Plymouth—A series of fellow- 
ship meetings to be held weekly, under the aus- 
pices of the Welcome Club, but in no way to re- 
place the Friday night prayer meeting. After 
a short address by the leader the meeting is 
opened, and nearly all take part. Women as well 
as men speak or pray. The meetings are in charge 
of a committee of twelve, all laymen except Dr. 
Hillis and Mr. Harmon. 

MT. VERNON, 0.—Rey. E. O. Mead has been using 
Professor Bosworth’s Studies in the Teaching of 
Jesus and his Apostles in the prayer meeting 
since Jan. 1. Attendance has increased by half 
and expressions of satisfaction are universal. 
Ten or a dozen make special preparation weekly. 

PuTNEY, VT. Rey. C. E. Hayward has headed a 
successful movement to establish a village room. 

WEBSTER GROVES, Mo., has initiated a series of 
about twenty mural paintings, which, if com- 
pleted, will render the auditorium one of the most 
attractive in its section. Says the pastor: “ Why 
should not the walls of a church preach, so that, 
when the minister gets dull, people can carry 
away a message, anyway?” 


Debts Paid 


Boston, MASS., JAMAICA PLAIN, Boylston.—Def- 
icit of over $200 canceled, incurred by reshin- 
gling roof. 

EAST ORANGE, N. Y., First, $10,000, 

ORWELL, VT.—Debt of $487 recently wiped out. 


Ordained in Worcester South 


The church in Uxbridge, Mass , remained pastor- 
less but a short time after Rey. F. L. Bristol re- 
moved to New York. Since June last, Mr. E. ©, 
Hayes has prosecuted his work with zeal and re- 
sults. Last weék the majority of the churches of 
the local conference were called to ordain him. 
Graduating from Olivet College and Andover Sem- 
inary, with also a degree in science, Mr. Hayes 
supplemented his training In the schools with other 
valuable service. A teacher, a preacher upon the 
frontier of Nebraska, a pastor’s assistant in Shaw- 
mut Church, Boston, and in the Trinitarian of 
Lowell, he brings to his present fleld broad experl- 
ence. His gifts readily appear in young people’s 
work. At the ordination, Dr. W. T. McElveen 
brought an uplifting message on the theme, The 
Universal Christ. Other participants included 
prominent members of the conference and Rey. G. 
H. Johnson of Lowell, a former pastor. w. P. L. 


Free to 
Everyone. 


A Priceless Book Sent Free — 
For the Asking. 2 


Cured Without Cutting, Danger or De- 
tention From Work, by a Simple 
Home Remedy. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief 
and never fails to cure every form of this 
most troublesome disease. For sale by 
all druggists at 50c. a package. Thou- - 
sands have been quickly cured. Ask your 
druggist for a package of Pyramid Pile 
Cure, or write for our little k which 
tells all about the cause and cure-of piles. 
Write your name and address plainly on a 
postal card, mail to the Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich., and you will receive the 
book by return mail. 


Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


ydrozon 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by killing 
disease germs. Used and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession every where. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 

s7Pince§ 


Cf Chaskateanctanh sted 


Valuable Booklet on the 
FREE lecmanmnete of diseases. 


e 


scalp diseases & 
50c, and $1.00 at D 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
fale Cored. Sanatorium 
eas od 187 * elsewhere 
have been cured by us. Treatmentcan be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio, 


t 


A wonderfully refreshing and effective 
remedy in all feverish conditions; it 
quenches thirst, reduces temperature, Co 
soothes irritated stomachs and brings 
torpid bowels and sluggish kidneys ' 
into healthy action. Its timely use = 
has prevented many a sertous illness. 


"Used by American physicians for more 
than 58 years, 


50c. and $1.00 J 
At druggists, or by mail from * 


THE TARRANT CO. “Y.5* New York 
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: E Letter from Scotland 


BY REV. W. M. RANKIN 


‘Theological Summer School 
____A new departure for Scotland is contem- 
plated in the proposal to form a Summer 
_ School of Theology in the third week of June. 
_. The arrangements have been taken in hand 
“7 by the Association of Former Students of 
-. 4 Glasgow United Free Church College, an as- 
| soctation that owes its origin to the happy 
= _ Suggestion of Prof. George Adam Smith, after 
his first visit to America. The promoters 
have decided to commence this experiment at 
_ Aberdeen, and the authorities of the United 
Free Church College there have cordially 
_ granted the use of the buildings for the occa- 
sion. The school will not be confined to min- 
isters, but will be open also to laymen and 
za ladies—to all interested in theological and 
present-day questions. 


The Leaders of the School 


The lecturers secured are representative of 
the various Scottish churches. The names of 
Drs. Dods and Denny are a guarantee that 
the studies connected with their departments 

will be competently handled, and this is true 
of the others. Prof. W. M. Ramsay of Aber- 
deen, who is to give two lectures, is a scholar 
ef universal reputation, while Dr. Forrest 
and Mr. Garvie are theological writers who 
have already secured an attentive hearing. 
Mr. Garvie is chairman of the Scottish Con- 
gregational Union, and his work in the 
Ritschlian theology is well known. The 
Church of Scotland is represented by Pro- 
fessor Kennedy of Edinburgh and by Prof. 
W. P. Paterson of Aberdeen, one of the ablest 
- men among us. Weare gratified to find that 
already expressions of interest in regard to 
_ the summer school have come from Ireland, 
_-England and America. 


New Books | 
Principal Fairbairn’s latest work on The 
~ Philosophy of Religion has been well re- 
ceived, and will add to his reputation as one 
of our most learned and weighty writers, and 
a thinker of comprehensive grasp and out- 
look. But perhaps the recent volume by Dr. 
‘Denney on The Death of Christ has made the 
| deepest impression, and has drawn fresh at- 
| _ tention to his rare qualities as an exegetical 
vin scholar and systematic thinker in theology. 
____-*Dr. Denney’s contribution is greatly valued 
by all who wish to see the atonement in its 
-_-_ eentral and commanding place among the doc- 
9 trines of Christian theology. A small but 
' suggestive work has been written by Rev. 
Ambrose ‘Shepherd, the leading Congrega- 
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tionalist preacher in Glasgow, on The Gospel 
and Social Questions. It is the fruit of first- 
hand acquaintance with the problem, and the 
result of clear, practical and well-balanced 
consideration of a pressing and perplexing 
subject. 


Licensing Reform 


This question is again coming to the front, 
and the secretary for Scotland, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, has just promised the appearance 
of a Parliamentary Bill dealing with early 
closing. His lordship published a letter re 
cently, call‘ng attention to the number of 
apprehensions for drunkenness, and givirg 
Glasgow an unenviable notoriety in the mat- 
ter. There are signs that the different mu- 
nicipalities in Scotland would welcome more 
stringent legislative measures, and in par- 
ticular the suppression of the numerous 
bogus drinking clubs. In view of the great 
amount of lapsing from church membership 
that is due to intemperance, the United Free 
Church Presbytery of Glasgow has resolved 
to draw attention to the value of personal 
abstinence on the part of young people when 
enrolling themselves as members of the 
church. There is considerable diversity of 
view as to the best method of legislating, but 
all agree that the present situation is in- 
tolerable. 

Glasgow. 


Monthly Missionary Service for 
March 


PREPARED BY THE MISSIONARY COMMITTEE OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE ASSOCIATION 


Topic, Congregational Missionary Enterprises in 
Indiana, Kansas and Pennsylvania. 

Helps: The Home Missionary for January and 
February.—Use this varied material by question- 
naire method, making different persons responsi- 
ble for answers upon the different sections. Leader 
must thoroughly prepare matter, as any vagueness 
in questions will destroy otherwise good effect. 
Let questions be close to the point and follow in 
quick succession. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Hymn, “The Son of God goes forth to war.” 
Opening words: Isa. 40: 9, 10; 52: 7, 8, 9; Rev. 
4; 10, 11, 12; 22: 17. Hymn, ‘Christ for the 
world we sing.” 

Story of Home Missions in Indiana. (a) Origins. 
(b) Michigan City—First National Convention ; the 
saving of the church to Congregationalism ; facts of 
later prosperity, and personal home gifts; its out- 
reach. (c) Orland, (d) Liber Churen and college 
—origin in what? missionary zeal. (¢) Plymouth 
Church, Indianapolis—origin in what? stages in 
history, a, b, ¢, d, e, f; various ministries under 
self-support; sons of the church. (f) Union and 
North Churches, Indianapolis—two illustrations of 
our polity as a common denominator ; La Crosse as 
illustrating polity. (g) Other good investments— 
Trinity, Indianapolis; Plymouth, Ft. Wayne; Cal. 
umet district and gas belt churches. 

Our mission as churches in Indiana, 

Story of Home Missions in Kansas. (a) Purpose 
of New England Congregationalists in going into 
Kansas. (b) The nation’s great struggle and the 
greatest factor in it. (c) Dr. Hale’s estimate of 
these Congregational immigrants. (d) Forces be- 
hind first and second births of nation. (e) What 
has given and still gives character to Kansas, 

Story of Home Missions in Pennsylvania. (a) In- 
debtedness to New England—early Welsh churches. 
(b) Effect of the Revolution upon Pennsylvania 
Congregational churches; fate of scattered Congre- 
gational churches in 1706; due to what? (c) The 
Ebensburg chureh; the early Welsh missionaries. 
(d) The Randolph church; spirit of liberty; the 
Welsh as Congregationalists. Small Welsh churches 
aided by Home Missionary Society; Pennsylvania 
ehurches in coal strike. (e) Pennsylvania as a 
home missionary field; contrasts; opportunities ; 
churches in centers. 

Prayer for churches, pastors and missionaries, 
Closing words. Hymn, America. 


For me, I mean to enjoy the satisfaction of 
the labor—let who will enter into the harvest. 
—Henry Barnard. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,’ tonic aud cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late-coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and im- 
purity of ordinary flowers of sulphur 
were often worse than the disease, and 
cannot compare with the modern concen- 
trated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly 
the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipa- 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
offen surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any other form. Hesays: “ For liver, 
kidney and blood troubles, especially 
when resulting from constipation or ma- 
laria, I have been surprised at the results 
obtained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 
In patients suffering from boils and pim- 
ples and even deep-seated carbuncles, I 
have repeatedly seen them dry up and 
disappear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physicians, 
yet I know of nothing so safe and reliable 
for constipation, liver and kidney trou- 
bles and especially in all forms of skin 
disease as this remedy.”’ 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘ puri- 
fiers’? will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpwWARDsS & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package, 


GLUTE Pet 
DYSPEPSIA. 
SPECIAL D IC FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 
Unlike all Ask Grocers. 


write 
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For 
Farwell & Rhines, 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- ; 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Pure physical delight in the luxury of a gentle. 
velvety lather without that painful sense of “smarting” 
makes the tub a*pleasure to the child bathed with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Mild as dew, yet peculiarly efficient in cleansing ; soothes, 
heals, and preserves the rose leaf texture of the baby skin, 
kee ps it soft, smooth, sweet. Essentially a 
skin soap, itis preferred by careful mothers 
for nursery use 25 cents everywhere. =~ 
Special Offer Our ' 
postage; or for 10 cts, the 
Facial Powder and Dental © 


m A x: 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Asts. ., Cincin 


Trade-mark 


SUMMER 
EUROPEAN 
TOUR 


Sailing June 27, by Dominion Line steamer for 
Italy, Switzerland, France, England, with 
extensions to Holland, Belgium, and The 
Rhine, and to England and Scotland. 

For over two months we assume all responsibility, 
bear all the burdens and do all the worrying——while 
YOU have nothing to do but enjoy yourselves. 

If you have .no interest in seeing the Ancient Mis- 
tress of the World from which the Cexsars ruled their 
universe—no interest in the most magnificent scenery 
in the world—no interest in the art, literature and 
architecture for which Europe is famed, then we fear 
you wou'd not enjoy this tour. 

If, however, the names of Cesar, Virgil, Dante, 
Michaelangelo, Raphael and Shakespeare have a charm 
for you; if the Alps, with their snow-capped heights, 
delight you—then come with us. To such as you these 
parts of the world are full of inspiration and beauty. 

Our partiés are planned and conducted on original 
lines. ‘They are designed for people of education and 
culture who wish to travel with every comfort but with- 
out undue extravagance. 


We also have a SPRING TOUR, similar to 


the above, sailing April 18. 


H.W. DUNNING & CO. 


106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


You Love Your Family 


How much do you love them? ¥ 
This question can be answered 
by an inspection of the amount” 
of your Life Insurance policy. 
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A Spanish Church in Los 
Angeles 


. On Feb. 19 a Congregational council recognized 
the Los Angeles Spanish Congregational Church 
of thirty members. It was a unique service, most 
of the evening program being in the Spanish lan 
guage. Rev. A. B. Case, a missionary of the A. B. 
C. F. M. in Old Mexico for twelve years, for several 
years past has been doing independent gospel work 
among Spanish-speaking people in California. Last 
year the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
commissioned him, and he has labored hard and 
snecessfully to develop the work which crystallized 
that night into a Congregational church. H. P. ©. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, gry tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M . L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FC REIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H, 
WwW in, easurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rey. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington &t., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

tional House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

-M.C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 669 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of aly ene Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827, 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer. 
Geo. Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 0. P. Osborne. 
successor to Barna 8. Snow, Room 601 Congregational 
House, Boston. A Oongregational society devoted to 
the material, social, mo: and religious welfare of 
seamen. es should be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s end Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 pany Ths gon House, Boston. Annual mem 
bership $1.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mas¢. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs, Edward 8. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 

THE OONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Assucia- 
tion, offers its services to churches es te) pastors or 

ulpit aye in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Seorolare 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (inclucing 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the moe A Twenty-seven ney es 
tional Colieges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, a Secretary; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 gee House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 agg Be rey House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street, ations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second S8t., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence me to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 

Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 

THE NATIONAL COUNOIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 

‘under the management of the Trustees of the National 
il). Aids aged and disabled ministers and miss’ on- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D.D., New York; Secretary, Rey. Wm. A. Rice, D D., 
tional Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
Hy jurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 

field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOrRTY, poneroeecne House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
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life and thought of the time. 


TWO RELIGIOUS LEA DERS 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 
A STUDY > 
By Bishop Lawrence, Author of * Roger Wolcott” 


A study of Phillips Brooks’s more permanent contribution to the religious 
50 eents net. 


——$——_ -—_ — = 


NEW BOOKS | 


To be Published March 14 : 


Easter Edition, »ound in White and Gold, 
and with a Photogravure Frontispiece 
Postage 5 cents extra for 


60 cents net. 
both editions. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
By John White Chadwick, Author of ** Theodore Parker ”’ 


Dr. Chadwick has carefully brought out the many sides of Channing’s 
character, but his main intention is to present that great leadex’s vital eriti- 
cisms of our present tendencies and his encouragement to our higher aspira- 
tions. With photogravure portraits. Crown 8yvo. $1.75 net. Postpaid $1.88. 


_ AN UNUSUAL NOVEL 


JOHN-PERCYFIELD 
By C. Hanford Henderson 


An idyllic love story, bright, cheerful, humorous, and replete with the 
vivid touch of personality which has made “John Inglesant” and “ The 
Reveries of a Bachelor’? so successfal. 


Crown 8yvo, $1.50. 


THE 


Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, Margaret 


With Introductory Essay and Biographical Notes. 


$2.00 net. Postpaid $2 15. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY | 


POETS OF TRANSCENDENTALISM 
Edited. by George Willis Cooke 


The first collection of the best verse produced during the period of Amer- 
ican literature which saw the rise of the transcendental movement. 
principal choice has been that of the transcendental view of life, and includes 


The 


Fuller, Ellery Channing and others. 
Crown 8yo, gilt top, ' ? 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES pon or =e BOOK ROOM, 4 PARK ST, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


of the Chicago Convention, 


SIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 


BETTER SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 


The action of the Denver Convention, followed by that z 


new courses of study, has greatly increased the demand for 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (BLAKESLEE) LESSONS 


_ These lessons embody correct educational principles. They are carefully 
views of Scripture, stimulate personal study of the Bible, increase interest an 
oughly evangelical, and secure the best spiritual results. 


Twelve years’ experience proves that they can be used successfully in any Sunday-school, large or 4 
small. Why not try them for a quarter ina class or two, if not in pen hy school ? Shaka copies free. ‘ 


in deciding not to provide 


raded, give connected 
attendance, are 
Their superiority is generally acknowledged. 


- 95 South St,, Boston, Mass, 


‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PACIFIC Coast ts | 
remarkable, business opportunities never better, 
climate unsurpassed, The Nickel Plate Road will 
sell daily Feb. 15 to April 30, 1903, special one 
way tickets Buffalo, N. Y.; to common Pacific coast 
points at rate of $42, tickets, with berth tickets, 
also valid in their famous transcontinental tourist 
cars leaving Boston every Mouday and Wednesday 
via B. & M. and W. S. Railroads; passengers can 
join these cars en route. A postal card to L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will bring you rates, ete., to any desired 
point. Write now. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, In correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen In The Congregationalist. 


Dr. Mackennal’s Lectur 


On The Evolution of English 


Congregationalism, 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 
volume worth reading by every student of Congre- 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. Pe~ 


soston Che Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS, 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seyven- 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, allowing longer stay in Washington 
stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally Ce 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
and 27, April 10 and 24, and May 8. 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, 
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DR. JOSEPH B. CLARK'S NEW BOOK 


LEAVENING THE NATION 


The Story of American Home Missions 


Full 12mo, 


illustrated, net, 


81.25. 


(Postage 10 cts.) 


For some time there has been felt among all church workers a need of a careful history 


of American home-missionary work. 


Dr. J. B. Clark’s book is carefully written with the as- 


sistance of the secrétaries of the Boards of other denominations and” will make a standard 


history of home-missionary v ork. 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCHE 


The object of this seri-s is to furnish brief bistories of the several denominations writt 
the leading historians of each sect. The books will average only about forty thousand word aa 


are calculated to interest the average church member, 2s well as the student of church history. 


The Baptists 
By HENRY C. VEDDER, D.D. 
Professor of Church History in Crozer 
Theological Seminary. : 
Small 12mo, with frontispiece, net, 81 00. 
(Postage 8 cts.) 


. 


The Presbyterians 
By CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D. 
Secretary of the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church. 
Small 12mo, with frontispiece, net, $1.00. 
(Postage 8 cts.) 


Congregationalists and Methodists to be published in the fall 


PRESENT-DAY EVANGELISM 


By Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, Secretary of the Evangelical Committee of the Presbyterian Church, 


12mo, cloth, net, 60 ets. 


(Postage 6 cts.) 


A handbook on the basis of which the work in an individual chureh, or in a community, 


may be successfully organized. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0., 


33-37 East 17th Street, New York 


BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 


by the arrangement of the “‘ Helps’? in alphabetical order in 


Neison’s Teachers’ Bible 


Popular Series, 


These ‘‘ Helps” are illustrated from recent 


photographs and contain the Concise Bible Dictionary, Com- 


bined Condordance and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
The International Evangel says: ‘‘ The most sensible, serviceable, cone 
cise, condensed, yet complete Teachers’ Bible we have ever seen.” 
Prices from $7.20. upwards. 
Bibles of every description in all styles of binding .and various sizes of types 


Text Bibles from 35 cents upwards. 
_ Revised Biblefrom $1.00 upwards. 
‘ Biblesfrom 55 cents upwards. 


American Standard Edition of the 
Nelson’s Sunday-school Scholar's 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


; For sale by alt leading booksellers or send for catalogue to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue,. New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


kf For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
Harvard Summer 


School of Theology 


Fifth Session, July 7=23, 1903 


Subject: Principles of Education in the Work 
of the Church. 


Lectures by : 
Professors N. 8. Shaler, F.G Peabody, E. Emerton, G. F. 
Moore, E. ©. Moore, E. Hale, J. H. Ropes, of Harvard, and 
Professors F. A. Christie, G. A. Coe, G. B. Foster, H. H. 
Horve, and the Rev. S. M. Crothers. 
For circulars, apply to the Rev. R. S. Morison, Secretary 
of the Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells, a@~-Send for 
Cawilugue. The O.S. SELL CO,, Hilishoro, UO, 


Subscribers’ Wants 


I ry 

Notices under this heading, not exceeding jive lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers jifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Housekeeper Wanted. A lady and her son about 
to begin housekeeping in a pleasant Rhode Island 
village, desire a strong, experienced woman to act as 
working housekeeper. References exchanged. Address 
M. F. B., 116 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Wanted, capable woman for general housework. 
Two, sometimes three, adults in family. Very pleasant 
village home, 15 miles from Boston. Fair wages. A 
Christian, companionable woman of good health desired. 
Address Box 343, Canton, Mass. 


A Congregational Minister, needing for a time 
employment that will give more outdoor life, would 
serve as companion for a tour abroad or an extended 
camping trip through the Rocky Mountains, with which 
he is familiar. Address Houghton 10, care The Congre- 
gatronaltst, Boston, Mass. 


NICKEL PLATE [ouRIST CARS —Owing to the 
immense popularity of the Semi- Weekly Transcon- 
tinental Tourist car service of the Nickel Plate 
Rd., they have established a tri- weekly tourist car 
service, leaving Boston every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, 1 P.M,via B. & M., W.S. and Nickel 
Plate Rds. The past high standard of this service 
will be maintained. Second-class and special Colo- 
nists’ tickets available in these splendid cars, af- 
fording a most comfortable journey at lowest pos- 
sible cost. L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. Agt., 258 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., will furnish full in- 
formation. Send him a card today. 


THIRTY-THREE DOLLARS CALIFORNIA,—Oregon 
and Washington points from Chicago via Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, daily. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Two fast trains daily 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. Pull- 
man Standard Tourist sleeping cars, observation 
and dining cars; free reclining chair cars, through 
without change. For tickets, reservations and full 
particulars apply to your nearest ticket agent or 
address W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


LIFE GUARDS.—The Life Guards are two regi- 
ments of cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, and every 
loyal British heart is proud of them. Not only the 
King’s household, but yours, ours, everybody’s 
should have its life guards. The need of them is 
especially great when the greatest foes of life, dis- 
eases, find allies in the very elements, as colds, in- 
fluenza, catarrh, the grip and pneumonia do in the 
stormy month of March. The best way that we 
know of to guard against these diseases is to 
strengthen the system with Hood’s Sarsaparilla— 
the greatest of all life guards. It removes the con- 
ditions in which these diseases make their most 
successful attack, gives vigor and tone to all the 
vital organs and functions, and imparts a genial 
warmth to the blood. Remember the weaker the 
system the greater the exposure todisease. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia makes the system strong. 


Loss oF APPETITE.—A person that has lost appetite 
has lost something besides—vitality, vigor, tone. The 
way to recover appetite and all that goes with it is to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla—tbat strengthens the stomach, 
perfects digestion and makes eating a pleasure. Thou- 
sands take it for spring loss of appetite. and everybody 


! says there’s nothing else so good as Hood’s, 
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Business men find that the pro- 
fuse quick lather of Ivory Soap 
readily removes the dust and 
grime of the office. 


Ivory Soap 
is so pure that it can be used 
as often as necessary without 
causing chapping or roughness. 


IT FLOATS. 


By Ira D, Sankey 
James licGranahan 
& Geo. C. Stebbins 


By mail, 30c. per copy. 
$25.00 per 100. 


Returnable Sample free. 


Tue Bistow & Maw Co, 
Chicaro New York. 


For all Church Services 


CHURCH HYMNS 


AND 


GOSPEL SONGS || 


One-Half Million 


REQUIRED 


NO TACK TO ATTACH 
THE winDoW SHADE IMI DROVED |> 


investedin a 
postal card, 
addressed to 
us, will show 
you '‘How to eat your cake and keep it, too.’’ Did you 
ever hear of a real estate mortgage secured also by 


Deposit of the Gold Goin? 


The highest development of the real estate mort- 
gageisfound in Our Sinking Fund. Full facts 
and hichest references sent on_application to 


PERKINS & GO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 


THE AMERICAN BIRD MAGAZINE | 


Profusely illustrated with Photographs of Wild 
Birds from life. Fresh, interesting and 
instructive bird literature. 


EVERYTHING ORIGINAL 
Each number contains 
TEN BIRDS IN NATURAL COLORS | 
for identification / 
Monthly, $1 a year; Single copies, 10c. 


| _ 
| T 
FREE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS | WES FRN LAN DS 
Every one subscribing now to the American Bird Maga 
zine is entitled to a LIFE SIZED ENLARGEMENT 


of the “CHIPPY FAMILY” on paper 12x20 inches. 

entire family oflive wild birds ee ver ken ofan | AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
wfwill cand Voi Land IL, unbound, and subscription for | Bought for Cash. 

« waives the “Chippy Family” prepaid, for $2.50. | CHAS. E. GIBSON, 131 State Street, 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, WORCESTER, MASS. BOSTON, MASS. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 7°. STOCK 


Safest Investment in America. 


Less than $300,000 of the Issue of $1,000,000 Preferred 
7% Stock of the W.L. Douglas Shoe Co. of Brockton, 
Mass., Remains for Sale in Lots of One Share or More. 
if You Want Some of this Cilt-edge Stock You Must 
Act Quickly. Stock Pays 7” Annual! Dividends, Payable Semi- 


Religious Notices 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No, 76 Wal? 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries i re temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for omneoene seseels 

eoueben the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s and 

ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


| 

Chartered 1822, 

| Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York, 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITs, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rall 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manag seal Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t See’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y- 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Annually. 
SHARES ARE FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE, 


Sold at Par ($100.00) One Hundred Dollars Each 


All orders received during the month of March will be entitled to the full | 
six months dividend payable July Ist. 


Send far prospectus and make all remittances payable to the order of 


J. LEWIS RICE, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samuel Sloan James Stillman 
William Waldorf Astor, | Moses Taylor Pyne, 
Henry A. ©. Taylor, S. S. Palmer, 

D. 0. Mills iliam Rowland, 
Robert F. Ballantine, Edward R. Bacon, 
Franklin D. Locke, Henry H. e 
George F. Baker, Cleveland H. 
Ghaties A Péabod ponte é Lamont, 
Sharles A. Pea : le 

Hugh D. Aachinelace, Henry Hentz, 

D. H. King, Jr., f 


Robert C. Boyd, Archibald D, 
A. G. Agnew, - dee 
Edwin 8S. Marston. 
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Event and Comment 


It is announced that 
Rev. Reginald John 
Campbell has been 
called to be the successor of the late Dr. 
Joseph Parker. He is of purely Scottish 
descent, and was born in London in 1867. 
His grandfather was a Congregational 
minister and his father was a Free Meth- 
odist minister, while he spent his first 
dozen years in the family of his maternal 
grandfather, a Presbyterian elder in the 
north of Ireland. Then he returned to 
his father’s home at Nottingham and 
studied in the university college of that 
town. He spent some time as a teacher 
in a high school in Cheshire, married, 
was confirmed in the Episcopal church 
and went to Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford, with the intention of taking orders 
in the Church of England. Here he took 
prominent part in Y. M. C. A. work in 
the university, speaking in open air serv- 
ices and sharing in Bible readings in the 
men’s rooms. Becoming dissatisfied with 
the Anglican position toward other de- 
nominations to which his ancestors be- 
longed, he became a Congregationalist 
and in 1895 accepted a unanimous call to 
the Congregational Church of Brighton, 
of which he is now the pastor. He has 
already acquired national fame as a 
preacher, and Londoners have been 
known to go down to the popular sea- 
shore resort to spend Sunday for the 
sole purpose of hearing ‘Campbell of 
Brighton.” Of slender build and delicate 
health from childhood, he yet has accom- 
plished a vast deal of work as a student 
and his services have been in demand 


City Temple, London 


. and have been given in all parts of Eng- 


land. Some littie time before the death 
of Dr. Parker he began conducting the 
Thursday noon service in the City Tem- 
ple and has discharged that important 
function with increasing power and popu- 
larity, besides maintaining his two Sun- 
day services at Brighton, which are al- 
ways crowded. Heis a regular contribu- 
tor to the British Weekly. Should he ac- 
cept this call, which is probable, his suc- 
cess is already assured, and City Temple 
will continue with fresh vigor its long 
period of prosperity. 


The movement in behalf 
of a memorial for Henry 
Ward Beecher received 
its formal initiation in Brooklyn last 


Projecting the 
Beecher [Memorial 


- Sunday evening, the occasion being the 


> 
ia 


Sa’ 


sixteenth anniversary of his death. A 
notable and representative audience 
crowded the Academy of Music and a 
large overflow meeting was held in Piym- 
outh Church. The addresses by Mayor 


Low, Justice Brewer of the United States 


Supreme Court, ex-President Cleveland 
and Dr. Gunsaulus were splendid tributes 
to the great preacher. The fact that 
such men willingly lend their names and 
influence to the project shows the quality 
of assistance on which Dr. Hillis may 
count as he goes forward with his plans. 
We have little doubt that an equally deep 
interest will be expressed by the rank 
and file of people throughout the country 
who hold in tender memory the name and 
service of Henry Ward Beecher. In a 
number of churches last Sunday sermons 
were preached calling to mind his life 
work. It ought not to bea long or difti- 
cult task for Dr. Hillis and his coadjutors 
in Plymouth Church to raise the several 
hundred thousand dollars desired in order 


to erect a memorial building, and in other: 


tangible ways to honor Mr. Beecher for 
whom 70 adequate memorial has ever yet 
been devised. The suggestion that Mr. 
Beecher’s remains be removed from 
Greenwood Cemetery does not meet the 
approbation of Dr. Lyman Abbott, who 
was Mr. Beecher’s immediate successor 
at Plymouth Church. In an editorial in 
the Outlook -last week Dr. Abbott makes 
known his general sympathy with the 
movement, but urges that its form accord 
with Mr. Beecher’s deepest instincts and 
longings. We doubt not that the details 
of this commemorative undertaking can 
be adjusted to the satisfaction of all most 
interested in it. 


The deputation of the 
Seba etetink: American Board to 

South Africa, as now 
constituted, consists of Rey. E, E. 
Strong, D.D., the editorial secretary, 
Rev. Sydney Strong, D.D., of Oak Park, 
Ill., and Mr. F. O. Winslow of Norwood, 
Mass. It was expected that Sec. Judson 
Smith would be the representative of the 
Board on this deputation, and it is a 
matter of regret that he cannot visit 
the field which he personally superin- 
tends. But he remains at home at the 
request of the Prudential Committee, 
matters of pressing importance, espe- 
cially in Micronesia and China, requir- 
ing his oversight. His absence five or 
six months from the office at this time, 
it was felt, might imperil the interests 
of the Board in these missions, while 
Secretary Barton would be left with a 
greater burden than he could well carry 
in the absence also of the home secre- 
tary, Dr. Daniels. Dr. Strong is thor- 
oughly familiar with the South African 
missions through many years of study. 
It is expected that the deputation will 
assemble in London next month, and ar. 
range there the details of their journey, 


which will include Natal, Gazaland and 
the territory of the Zulus. A more com- 
plete account of the deputation and its 
plans will be given in our issue of next 
week. 


“It’s an enterprising 
church.”’ So spoke one of 
our most observant and sa- 
gacious doctors of divinity the other day 
with regard to acertain church—not his 
own—which he had known long and well. 
This admirable characterization extends, 
we believe, to not a few of our churches, 
and it is one which almost any of them 
might well covet. There is, to be sure, 
here and there a feverish activity, a 
straining for effects and immediate re- 
sults which passes for enterprise, never- 
theless we like to see a ruling policy that 
indicates fertility of initiative and vigor- 
ous perseverance in carrying out plans 
and projects. The church is in the world 
for business purposes. Sometimes, like 
industrial concerns, it has to bestir itself 
and put forth exceptional efforts in order 
to secure returns. We happen to know, 
for instance, of one layman who is so 
anxious to make his own church a force 
in the community that out of his own 
pocket he is expending several hundred 
dollars in order to make the evening sery- 
ice more attractive and effective. But 
the liberal use of money is not the sole 
sign of enterprise. A live church will 
find plenty of ways to convince the com- 
munity that it wants to do something 
that is worth while, and to do it right 
away. 


Praise that is 
Praise Indeed 


Apropos of the discussion 
of the degeneration and 
needed regeneration of the 
New England country town, Rev. Dr. 8. 
W. Dike writes to the Boston Advertiser 
to say that the late Dr. G. M. Steele, the 
well-known Methodist, once told him that 
the Methodist interests of the region of 
his birth were better cared for when 
there was only one Methodist church in 
a territory thirty miles long and from 
two to ten miles wide than they are today 
with a number of churches. Why? Be- 
cause a circuitrider preacher and a care- 
fully adjusted class-system took care of 
the religious interests of every household, 
no matter how remote from village cen- 
ters, whereas now the various services 
of the church are concentrated in the 
church edifice at the trade center and the 
outskirts of the town and parish are neg- 
lected. Dr. Dike quotes ex-President 
Woolsey of Yale as having once said to 
him, ‘‘ We must save the country town or 
we are lost as a nation,” and Mark Hop- 
kins as saying: ‘“‘You may sweep New 
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York city into the Atlantic tomorrow 
and the rest of the country would recon- 
struct it. But a like disaster to the 
country town of the country would be 
far more difficult to repair.” Dr. Dike 
adds aptly, ‘“‘ When we have studied the 
home and the neighborhood, planned for 
them and invented for them, as we have 
done for the Sunday school and other 
chureh agencies, we shall at least see 
some changes for the better.” 


Senator Hoar, in his recent 
manag address to the students of 
¥ Armour Institute, Chicago, 
said: ‘“ You are not in this world to make 
money. Far higher is it to make the man 
than to make money.” He has himself 
furnished a notable illustration of what he 
said. A writerin The Pilgrim says, ‘No 
other senator of Mr. Hoar’s standing lives 
so simply as he.” Mr. Hoar has said 
that all the income producing property he 
ever had yields less than $1,800 a year 
and that he has been growing a little 
poorer year by year during his long serv- 
ice inCongress. He has lately purchased 
a house of a few rooms in Washington 
with money borrowed from friends, be- 
cause, he says, after thirty years’ board- 
ing he does not think it safe for himself 
and his wife to be exposed to the infirmi- 
ties of age where, if either should be ill, 
strangers would be called on to minister 
to them. Yet, while Senator Hoar has 
arrived at his seventy-seventh year with- 
out any money to show for his labor, few 
men in this country have greater influ- 
ence or a nobler record of unselfish pa- 
triotism and integrity. He proves again 
the truth of what was said by the wisest 
of men, ‘‘ A man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things he possess- 
eth.” 


Gen. William Booth’s 
Summing up General 4 merican tour stands 
Booth's Tour 

outin the retrospect as 
one of the most noteworthy Christian pil- 
grimages on record, almost deserving the 
characterization ‘‘apostolic.”” In twenty 
weeks he traveled 16,000 miles, visited 52 
cities, held 200 meetings, addressed 300,- 
000 persons and had the joy of seeing 
over 2,500 individuals definitely commit- 
ting themselves to the Christian life. 
The swift express trains and modern con- 
yeniences certainly make the work of such 
a Christian traveler easier than in the 
days wher Paul and his companions toiled 
laboriously over the rough roads of Asia 
Minor. Yet the strain of rapid travel 
and of almost constant speaking told 
upon the Salvation Army chief and he 
had to husband his strength carefully 
during the last few days. In The War 
Ory, the organ of the army, he speaks in 
these warm terms of the reception every- 
where accorded him: ‘‘ From the Bowery 
tough and slum Arab to the governors 
and senators, from church and legisla- 
ture, from tenement attic and stately 
White House, intelligent interest and 
practical sympathy have mingled in a 
manner such as perhaps would have been 
embarrassing but for the realization that 
it was directed towards the cause I ad- 
yocate rather than its representative.” 
There are indeed, few men prominent in 
Christian activity today who could com- 
mand the attention and public indorse- 
ment of governors, mayors, senators and 
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prominent civilians from one end of the 
country to the other. It shows how rad- 
ical a change has taken place in the at- 
titude of the public toward the army 
since the picturesquely attired soldiers 
began to appear on the streets of the 
great American and English cities forty 
years ago. Then they often were the 
target for ridicule and abuse. 


The General goes back 
His Impressions with fresh and strong im- 
of America 

pressions of the magnitude 
and capacity of America. ‘Here,’ he 
says, ‘‘are men and women with ability, 
education, means and training sufficient 
to conquer the world.’”’ The possibilities 
of the future appealed to his imagination 
as he pictured a nation with two or three 
hundred million inhabitants. In propor- 
tion as he sensed our mighty resources, 
his convictions deepened that the Salva- 
tion Army was exactly the kind of 
agency required to deal with the millions 
of churchless and the multitude of drunk- 
ards, criminals, prodigals and outcasts, 
to be found between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. The General grows more catho- 
lic in his sympathies, though not less 
evangelical in his preaching. Here is the 
final sentence in his prayer offered in the 
Senate Chamber, which so deeply touched 
those who heard it and which may be re- 
garded as voicing the inmost desires of 
this great Christian leader: 


May we do our work; may we do it well; 
may we do it with satisfaction to our own’con- 
sciences and satisfaction to Thy laws, so that 
when we meet again in the centre of the gov- 
ernment of the universe before the great 
Throne, we may have the satisfaction of hear- 
ing Thee say to us individually, and to those 
we love—our families, wives and children: 
** Well done, good and faithful servants, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord,’ for Jesus 
Christ’s sake—our Saviour, who saves us now 
and all the time, and for evermore! Amen! 


Theclosing hours of 
the Fifty-seventh 
Congress were made memorable by an 
utterance by Congressman Cannon of II- 
linois, who will preside over the House of 
the next Congress, which brought clearly 
before the country the weakness of the 
Senate at the present time. Senators 
Allison, Hale, Tillman and others replied 
feelingly and somewhat contemptuously 
to Mr. Cannon, but the latter has the 
country with him. Senator Tillman’s 
threat at the last moment to block enact- 
ment of appropriation bills unless a cer- 
tain claim of South Carolina against the 
nation was paid was “legislative black- 
mail.’”’ And it was blackmail made pos- 
sible by rules of the Senate, which, as 
we have repeatedly said before, are ab- 
surd and antiquated and which make pos- 
sible all sorts of evil courses by and com- 
promises between senators, 


‘« Legislative Blackmail’’ 


The House by its concen- 
tration of power in the 
Committee of Rules and 
the Speaker has gone too far to one ex- 
treme; the Senate by its refusal to put 
limit to the discussion of public matters, 
and by its code of courtesy by which sena- 
tors decline to press for vote while there 
remains a single senator claiming the 
right to the floor has produced another 


The Remedy for 
the Abuse 


dangerous extreme’ of custom inimical 
to parliamentary effectiveness and the 
public weal. Somewhere between the 
autocracy of the House and the anarchy 
of the Senate there can be found a mode 
of procedure by which the majority may 
rule and at the same time legislation be 
posited on debate. Inevitable exigencies, 
we are aware, make it certain that more 
and more of our legislation must be the 
fruit of consultation in the committee 
room. But recognizing this it also re- 
mains true that after committees have 
reported and legislators have had a rea- 
sonable time for and degree of debate, 
there should be some effective way of op- 
posing both the absolutism of the Com- 
mittee of Rules on the one hand and the 
individualism of men like Senator Till- 
man on the other. Otherwise Congress 
will decline even lower in public esteem. 
Senator Platt of Connecticut is said to 
be planning to introduce a bill which will 
give to three-fifths of the senators the 
power to end debate and press for a yote 
whenever they see fit. It is a movement 
which needs the leadership—not of some 
youthful and untried man—but of a vet- 
eran and experienced legislator like Mr. 
Platt. 


The Senate, in obedience 
to a special call of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, met at 
noon, March 5, and twenty-six senators 
were sworn in, among them Senator 
Smoot of Utah, against whom charges 
are pending, brought by Gentile oppo- 
nents of Mormonism. The return of Mr. 
Gorman of Maryland and his election by 
the Democratic caucus as party leader 
bodes no good either to the country or 
the party. He is ‘‘smart” but unprin- 
cipled, adroit but selfish, a man whose 
record as tool of the Lousiana Lottery 
and as defender of corporations when 
formerly in the Senate made him notori- 
ous. Neither ex President Cleveland of 
the conservative wing nor Mr. Bryan of 
the radical wing of the Democratic party 
have any confidence in him; and his 
choice as party leader in the Senate does 
not point to honest opposition to the 
party in power, which sort of opposition 
is needed if government by party is to re- 
main effective. The Senate’s special 
task, as outlined by the President, is 
ratification of the treaty with Cuba, and 
that with Colombia relative to the Pan- 
ama Canal. Apparently efforts to amend 
the latter treaty in a way to nullify it are 
to be made by the Democratic minority 
led by Mr. Gorman. Defeat of the Cuban 
treaty, if defeated it is to be, will be due 
to opposition of domestic producers of 
beet sugar and tobacco. But apart from 
the questions of national honor and 
sound policy involved, it would seem that 
the manufacturers, and cereal agricultur- 
ists of the country might bring pressure 
enough to bear to put the treaty through. 
Cuba’s prosperity under the 

tion of President Palma, her stability and 
purity of government are gratifying to 
all, and conclusive in the estoppel of the 
mouths of the prophets who saw nothing 
but calamity ahead for Cuba and the 
need of our control for an indefinite time. 


Special Session 
of the Senate 


President Roosevelt, mak- 
ing practice conf Le 
theory, has sent again to the Becki 
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name of Mr, Crum as collector at the 
port of Charleston, S. C. Mr. Crum is 
a Negro whose nomination the Senate 
committee of the last Congress refused 
to recommend that the Senate confirm. 
The President is determined to throw 
upon the Republican majority of the 
Senate responsibility for rejecting this 
appointment. Meanwhile, he continues 
to hold—as his letter to Mr. Clark How- 
ell of Atlanta, Ga., shows—that he “can. 
not treat mere color as a permanent bar 
to holding office, any more than I could 
80 treat creed and birthplace, always pro- 
vided that in other respects the applicant 
or incumbent is a worthy and well-be- 
haved citizen.” ‘Just as little,” he adds, 
“will I treat it as conferring a right to 
hold office.” It is prophetic of renewed 
interest and feeling on the matter in the 
North that a movement should have be- 
gun in the Wisconsin legislature toward 
bringing about a national conference of 
state representatives to deal with the race 
issue, 


The issuance of injunc- 
tions by courts of equity 
in restraint of organized 
labor is a practice increasing in fre- 
quency, and not without its irritating 
effect upon the trades unions, so that at 
their gatherings, local, sectional and na- 
tional, they discuss the attitude of the 
courts toward them and indict what they 
believe to be the judiciary’s subserviency 
to capital with a freedom and intensity 
of conviction far from pleasing or reas- 
suring to those who covet for the judi- 
ciary the respect of all men in the com- 
munity. Whether judges appointed by 
the Executive—as in Massachusetts—are 
more prone to issue injunctions against 
Organized labor than judges elected by 
the people—as in New York—we do not 
know. Theoretically considered they 
might be expected to. The text for this 
homily is the injunction issued last 
week by a judge of the United States 
Circuit Court in St. Louis, restraining 
representatives of the order of railway 
trainmen and of the brotherhood of loco- 
motive firemen from ‘“‘in any way or 
manner ordering, coercing, persuading, 
inducing, or otherwise causing, directly 
or indirectly, the employees of the said, 
the Wabash Railroad Company, engaged 
in or about the operation of its trains 
within the United States, to strike or quit 
the service of said company.” If this 
injunction holds, it is the opinion of the 
chief official of one of the enjoined 
orders of railway men, that ‘‘organiza- 
tion of labor, which is today the hope and 
protection of those who toil, can no 
longer contribute its beneficent influences 
in bettering the condition of the working 
people.” What society needs is decisions 
of courts created especially for the pur- 
pose, which will defend society from 
resort to force by decisions which em- 
ployers, employees and the publie will 
have confidence in and respect for, be- 
cause based on thorough investigation 
of the cases at issue. 


Courts of Equity 
Forbidding Strikes 


set The solution of the long- 
Ma og Hh “4° standing feud in Delaware 
between minions of J. Ad- 
. dicks, the plutocrat and polluter of civic 
health, and a resolute band of decent men 
of both parties, doubtless satisfies Mr. 
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Addicks and the Republican National 


Committee, who much desired an addi-. 


tion of two Republican senators in the 
Senate of the United States. But it 
cannot satisfy the thoughtful American 
patriot and lover of decency. Mr. Ad- 
dicks himself for a time is defeated, but 
a tool of his is placed in the Senate for 
six years, and he is counting on his own 
election two years hence, when the short 
term senator just admitted retires. In- 
deed it would not be surprising if through 
a deal between the “dummy,” the gov- 
ernor of the state and Mr. Addicks, the 
corrupter of a state should find his way 
to the Senate before two years have ex- 
pired. Anything is possible in a state 
which has fallen as low as Delaware 
has now. The old oligarchy made ready 
for the present plutocracy. Formerly 
the state was partitioned out among the 
Bayards and the Salsburys. Now it is 
a pocket borough of an immoral, venal 
promoter of fraudulent corporations en- 
gaged in the manufacture of gas. 


The result of the town 
elections in Vermont 
shows that many 
towns which voted for state prohibition 
and against local option in the recent 
special election, have voted in favor of 
license in the annual elections just held, 
Six cities of the state and more than 
eighty of the towns voted for license. 
The effort to secure from the legislature 
of Maine a resubmission of the issue of 
state prohibition has failed again. Mass- 
achusetts town elections show that ‘‘no 
license”’ is holding its own. As usual 
there are shifts here and there from the 
“No License” to the ‘‘ License” column 
and vice versd but broadly speaking the 
ideal of local prohibition wins new adher- 
ents from year to year. It is the method 
which has the hearty support of the Anti- 
Saloon League as it now carries on spe- 
cially vigorous campaigns in Virginia, 
Illinois and Ohio, and it is the ideal and 
the method which have made the South, 
with its comparatively pure Anglo-Saxon 
population, so largely a prohibition area, 


New England Voters 
and Temperance 


M. Mabilleau, lecturing 
recently at Harvard, 
spoke confidently of the steady growth of 
socialism in France and described the 
successful workings of the coalition min- 
istry in which Socialists have representa- 
tion. German socialists as they contrast 
the strides the cause is making in Repub- 
lican France with the reactionary atti- 
tude of the German monarchy must be 
envious. As a potential political force 
the ‘“‘ism” is far stronger in Germany 
than in France but it cannot so immedi- 
ately and effectively shape national pol- 
icy. The Chamber of Deputies last week, 
discussing the ministry’s Budget for the 
year passed with little discussion and 
without division an annual appropriation 
of $200,000 for increasing miner’s old-age 
pensions. The Ministry did not and could 
not oppose the plan because it was but leg- 
islative ratification of a policy determined 
upon when at the request of the Execu- 
tive the miners’ strike was ended quickly 
and effectively recently. Sentiment in 
favor of pensions is increasing in this 
country. Great manufacturing and trans- 
portation lines are introducing it into 
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their administrative policy. Firemen and 
policemen in not a few of our large cities 
are now insured against an old age of 
want by the municipal pension systems 
which have been created for their benefit. 
Postal clerks are moving toward some- 
thing of the kind. Men high in place in 
Washington are debating the details of a 
similar measure which sooner or later 
will be necessary if the civil service sys- 
tem is to be relieved of its dead wood and 
kept fresh and vigorous. Veterans of the 
army and navy now have ample provision 
forold age. In short the state more and 
more is taking upon itself to guard an 
ever increasing number of its citizens 
who have served it in various ways from 
that sad plight, decrepitude and poverty. 


The general elections in 
Japan show that the 
Opposition has a larger majority than at 
the last election in August, 1902, and that 
the Marquis Ito will be in a position of 
even greater strength in determining the 
future fiscal policy of the nation. The 
present ministry, led by Count Katsura, 
is committed to a policy which provides 
for the raising of revenue necessary to 
carry out the ambitious naval policy by 
retention of an onerous land tax. The 
Opposition leaders do not oppose the 
naval policy, but insist that a way can 
and must be found to raise the revenue 
without further burdening the many 
land owners, 


Japanese Elections 


In our issue of Dec. 20, 
1902, we set forth the mo- 
tives prompting a signifi- 
cant conference at Washington between 
representatives of all the American edu- 
cational institutions in Turkey and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Hay. In essence the plea was this, that 
our colleges, schools and other edu- 
cational agencies should have the same 
rights that Turkey had recently granted 
to Germany, France, Russia and Italy. 
The delegation left Washington confident 
that our Administration would press Tur- 
key steadily and successfully until the 
desired end was gained. Victory has 
come if reports from Constantinople be 
correct. Moreover, Minister Leishman 
is said to have gained from the Porte an 
irade declaring the rights of wives and 
children of Armenians resident in this 
country who desire to leave Turkey for 
the United States. Hitherto they have 
been held to be Turkish subjects what- 
ever their husbands’ nationality, and 
have been debarred from leaving the em- 
pire legally. Now they may come with- 
out let or hindrance. American Protest- 
ant Christians have abundant reason to 
rejoice at the outcome of this joint move- 
ment for concessions which had we not 
demanded them would have seriously im- 
paired our prestige in the Orient. Policy 
as well as principle demanded that we 
claim what France, Italy and Russia had 
acquired. Moreover in this matter of 
our schools and colleges we were but 
claiming rights already guaranteed by 
treaty, never formally abrogated, and 
only made inoperative by administrative 
opposition. 


Turkey Grants 
Our Request 


We Congregationalists speak of our six 
benevolent societies, but the list printed 
weekly in our columns shows that at least 
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fifteen societies claim the support of Massa- 
chusetts Congregationalists. And this list 
does not include a number of organizations 
which look to them for support. 


Our Religious Trust—lIs it 
Coming 


At the last National Council of Con- 
gregational churches, in October, 1901, 
the subject of greatest interest was “‘the 
best adjustment of our missionary socie- 
ties to one another and to their great 
work.” It was not a new subject. The 
report of the Committee of Fifteen stated 
that for fifteen years this question ‘‘ has 
been constantly before our churches for 
discussion.’”’ This report was the culmi- 
nation of the deliberations of all these 
years. It advocated closer relations be- 
tween the societies and presented a series 
of resolutions looking to that end. The 
report, which was presented by Mr. S. B. 
Capen, said : ‘Is not the great missionary 
work of our churches the very noblest 
possible ‘trust’? If we can get nearer 
together, remove all rivalry and every 
possible chance for friction, collect and 
disburse the gifts of the churches more 
efficiently and economically, then why 
not have a ‘Religious Trust’’? Ina 
paper on Modern Methods in Missionary 
Work presented to the National Council 
in 1898 Mr. Capen said, ‘‘I believe it is 
time that our six missionary societies 
should come into a closer touch, a practi- 
cal federation, one with the other.” This 
was the substance of the report of a com- 
mittee on the same subject to the Na- 
tional Council of 1892, ‘‘ that changes will 
be demanded and must comein the future 
that will systematize and unify our 
benevolent work.” 

In accordance with this judgment of 
the churches, becoming more insistent 
during the last decade, the last National 
Council proposed to our five home socie- 
ties an advisory committee of seven 
chosen from their own number, ‘‘ which 
shall hold stated meetings, and to which 
all questions having to do with their joint 
work shall be referred for advice.’”’ Such 
a committee, with the addition suggested 
of two representatives of the American 
Board, was appointed, and its first report 
to the churches is printed on page 384 of 
this paper. 

The National Council recommended 
that this committee should ‘‘be empow- 
ered at its discretion to employ a secre- 
tary who shall devote his time to the 
promotion of systematic benevolence in 
the interest of the six societies of our 
churches.” This step towards federation 
has been taken, the committee announces, 
by the choice of a secretary, and on his 
acceptance his name will be published. 
A competent man, with the cordial united 
support of the societies, and welcomed by 
the churches, would have a great oppor- 
tunity to bring the whole denomination 
into closer unity and largely to increase 
its efficiency in its whole missionary 
work, 

The advisory committee points to the 
fact that progress has been made in carry- 
ing out the advice of the council as to 
the appointment of salaried officers by 
executive boards, and as to the plan of 
a limited representative governing mem. 
bership of each of our home societies. 
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With regard to the experiment of a 
united annual meeting of the five home 
societies, the committee says that some 
progress has been made, but no definite 
plans matured. More than seven years 
ago the National Council advised the 
societies to arrange for the holding of 
their annual meetings at the same place 
and within the limits of one week, ‘‘at 
the earliest practicable moment.” This 
matter, which has been discussed for 
several years in our church conferences 
with practically a unanimous opinion in 
favor of the plan recommended, was con- 
sidered at length by the Committee of Fif- 
teen, which reported that a canvass of 
officers of the societies and of prominent 
persons in the denomination showed that 
only ten per cent. fayored three annual 
meetings as now held, while sixty-three 
per cent. favored two, one for the home 
societies and one for the foreign, and 
twenty-three per cent. preferred one meet- 
ing for all the societies. After seven 
years ought not some definite response to 
be made by the societies to the advice of 
the churches ? 

The last National Council advised that 
there should be ‘‘one missionary publica- 
tion devoted to all the missionary, work 
of our churches, to be published monthly 
and to be equal in literary ability and 
typographical style to the best publica- 
tions of the day.” Following that action 
the Home Missionary Society and the 
American Missionary Association each 
changed its magazine from a quarterly to 
a monthly, and the former society an- 
nounces that beginning with next month 
its organ will be enlarged and improved 
under a new name. The Committee of 
Fifteen recommended that there’shall be 
two missionary publications, one devoted 
to the foreign work, the other to home 
work. At present thereare four monthly 
periodicals and two quarterlies. It may 
be inferred from the report of the com- 
mittee of nine herewith published that it 
advises the societies that there shall be 
two, but we are not clear from the report 
that any advice is given. 

This committee of nine was appointed 
by the societies for the express purpose 
of advising them concerning their joint 
work. Its members being chosen from 
their own boards understand as the 
churches do not, the difficulties in the 
way of their adopting the advice of the 
National Councils and the reasons why 
no apparent steps have been taken toward 
united annual meetings or a reduction of 
the number of missionary periodicals, in 
accordance with requests reiterated by 
the churches for several years. By the 
recommendation of the National Council 
the giving of advice on matters confined 
to the home field seems to be referred to 
the seven members of the committee rep- 
resenting the home societies. We should 
prefer, however, to have the committee 
act as a unit on all questions concerning 
our national beneyolent work. We think 
it is due to the churches that these mat- 
ters should at last be settled, and that 
this committee, representing the soci- 
eties, should state what progress has been 
made, if any, toward united annual meet- 
ings, when the home societies propose to 
try their experiment, if at all, and why 
they are convinced—if they are so con- 
vinced—that six missionary periodicals 
instead of two or one are necessary to 
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successful prosecution of denominational 
missionary work. 


The School and Religion 


The census of 1900 showed that twenty 
per cent. of the population of the nation 
was enrolled in the common schools ; that 
these were taught by 430,000 teachers ; 
that the total expenditure for such schools 
was $226,043,236 that year. During the 
decade 1890-1900 while expenditures for 
public schools increased very much the 
percentage of gain in attendance did not 
keep pace with the percentage of gain of 
the population. Why? 

May it have been because there is a 
growing dissatisfaction among thought- 
ful, ethically purposed and spiritually 
minded persons with some of the fruits 
of a system dependent upon the personal 
influence of the teachers rather than upon 
a wisely planned curriculum for such eth- 
ical and spiritual influences as the schools 
have? May it be because parents are 
coming to realize that information minus 
inspiration and aspiration is a barren, 
sterile thing? May it be because the 
American public is finding out that in 
trying to exclude the science of religion 
from the public schools—as the Consti- 
tution decrees—more of the spirit of 
religion has been excluded than a due 
regard for public welfare makes permis- 
sible or tolerable longer, President Eliot 
of Harvard University and the National 
Educational Association being a witness 
as to the unsatisfactory outcome of the 
experiment ? 

That serious attention to the matter 
is being given now is proved by various 
recent happenings. Our Chicago corre- 
spondent this week describes the situation 
as it strikes the Congregational clergy of 
Chicago. Two of the valuable lectures 
in the course before the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, Boston, this season, one by 
President Faunce of. Brown University 
and the other by Professor Pace of the 
Roman Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, have dealt with the matter. And 
more recently the deeply significant con- 
vention of educators and clergymen in 
Chicago at which the Religious Education 
Association was formed, has intimated 
that one of the functions of that body 
will be the dispassionate facing of the 
matter by a section of the association 
made up of men specially appointed for 
this end. 

If along with the movement for better- 
ing the Sunday schools of the country on 
the pedagogical side there can go hand in 
hand a movement for bettering the public 
schools on the ethical and spiritual side, 
then the net result will mean infinite 
good to coming generations of citizens 
and churchmen. 

Certain facts would seem to point to 
likelihood of agreement by men of vari- 
ous faiths—at least more likelihood than 
existed a decade or two ago. In the first 
place militant atheism and formal secu- 
larism wane in power. Judaism is disin- 
tegrating in an environment free from 
persecution and full of essential Chris- 
tianity. Roman Catholics, while in theory 
still hostile to a state controlled educa- 
tion, and while making great sacrifices 


for an educational system extending - 
the kindergarten to the university 


. 
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Washington, are more and more entering 
the public schools, the privately endowed 
colleges and the State Universities as 
pupils. Lastly, Protestantism is weaken- 
ing on its sectarian side, is placing less 
emphasis on doctrine and more on life, 
and is more disposed than formerly to 


_ Tecognize worth in systems of belief and 


_ 


sense in points of view which formerly 
it denounced or ridiculed. 

These facts all will make for a nearer 
approach to a common policy with re- 
spect to religious education when the 
right time comes. Just who the man 
will be to speak the decisive word, just 
how men shall be stirred to action, who 
can say? But sooner or later we shall be 
face to face with the problem in an acute 
form just as Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, France and Germany now are. 

We have only the utmost respect for 
the men and women who serve patiently 
and loyally as members of boards of edu- 
cation, as supervisors of schools and as 
teachers. So far as personality can go 
many do what they can in making a secu- 
lar system turn out godly youth. The 
thing to be modified now is the system 
which practically forbids the teacher from 
doing directly what he or she now has to 
do indirectly. The school and the church 
are n0 more enemies than science and 
religion are. Not only are they not 
enemies ; they cannot afford to be any- 
thing short of close-knit friends. They 
are friends today, but are they close-knit? 
And if not, have not religionists of every 
name a duty to perform—first with re- 
spect to themselves—and second to the 
schools? For themselves they should 
formulate an irreducible minimum of 
theistic belief and altrustic ethic, and 
then see to it that every child in the 
schools during its career as a pupil of 
the state is put in touch with literature, 
sacred or profane, which enforces the 
truth about which Jew and Gentile, 
Catholic and Protestant all agree. Presi- 
dent Faunce in his address in the Twen- 
tieth Century Club course in Boston ex- 
pressed his belief that the time has come 
and now is when something of this kind 
ean be done, and through a represent- 
ative commission of catholic-spirited, 
broad--minded representatives of the 
several faiths. Has it not? 


Christ’s Temptation: and Ours 


Itisnosintobetempted. Itis an expe- 
rience of human nature which every man 
shares with the Son of Man. He was in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin. All round the horizon of 


~ his childhood, his youth and his manbood, 


the false fires of temptation burned; but 
through these years of growth and sery- 


_ ice the true light shone within to guide 


his feet aright. For him, too, overcom- 
ing was the law of progress and, as le 
was our representative and Lord, it was 
for us as well as for himself he overcame. 

We may distinguish between his expe- 
rience and ours in one important particu- 
lar, however; and that is in the differ- 
ence between initial and accelerated 
temptations. By the perfection of his 
humanity, its sensitive breadth of pow- 
ers, temptation had for him an unusual 
range of approach. Yet, since he never 
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yielded, it never came back to him with 
added force through his own yielding. 
All his habits were upon the side of right- 
eousness. He never knew the terrible 
remorse and struggle of the habitual sin- 
ner, whom he called the slave of sin. 
Such craving of the appetites and pas- 
sions is itself a part of the sure punish- 
ment of sin. So far as we experience 
temptations which are accelerated by our 
previous yieldings, we need his sympathy, 
not as a fellow sufferer but as a divine 
Saviour who took upon himself and made 
atonement for our sins, who knows their 
bitterness and in human sympathy and 
purity brings help. If Christ had yielded, 
he never could have saved. 

Temptation is a constant factor of our 
life on earth. The moment we seek to 
attain, our strife begins. The lower and 
the higher, the evil arf the good, the bet- 
ter and the best present themselves for 
choosing. We are drawn downward, we 
have to struggle upward by the help 
which only comes from above. One 
never feels so deeply his dependence on 
the love and power of God as when he 
stands before some place of choosing and 
feels the urgent impulses which precept 
and example teach him to distrust, or the 
ignorance which can prosper only by the 
wisdom which the Spirit of God must 
give. 

We need a measure of value, which 
must be supplied by something outside 
and above ourselves; a motive which 
shall be more powerful than the impulse 
of temptation, proof not only against de- 
liberate sieges of allurement but also 
against sudden and unlooked for as- 
saults; a life purpose which is clear be- 
fore us even in cloudy days of doubt. 
The motive is the constraining love of 
Christ. The measure is the holy charac- 
ter of God, the method is that watching 
unto prayer which our Lord both prac- 
ticed and urged upon his followers. So- 
ber, cheerful living in service to our fel- 
lowmen and constant peace through the 
presence of God arm us against the lower 
and confirm us in the higher life of man. 

Temptation is like heat and moisture, 
which in the living plant help growth, 
but in the dead hasten decay. Therefore 
it is that James in his epistle urges his 
brethren to count it all joy when they 
fall into manifold temptations, There- 
fore it was that Christ, who is not only 
living, but our life, at every point of his 
experience as a man on earth must meet 
and overcome temptation. We grow by 
overcoming. So long as we are in this 
trial place, this educational experience of 
earth, there is no growth except by over- 
coming. And the reward pledged under 
many different figures in John’s vision of 
the message to the churches, is always 
followed by the saying, To him that over- 
cometh will I give. 


In Brief 


Isn’t it irony to suggest that Americans 
give and send a statue of James Monroe to 
the German Government to place in a conspic- 
uous place in Berlin? 


Governor Hunn of Delaware appointed Ad- 
dicks—the notorious and venal—to be a trus- 
tee of the state’s leading educational institu- 
tion last week. Nice model to set before 
youth! 
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Here’s warmest sympathy to Ira D. Sankey 
in his partial blindness. It is not easy to 
think of the sunny-faced gospel singer as the 
victim of any malady, and we shall all hope 
that the final results of the recent operation 
will spare him and his loved ones the sorrow 
of complete blindness. Yet should that come 
in the providence of God, we shall expect from 
him songs even in the night. The present 
difficulty seems to be the result of a nervous 
breakdown, due to overwork in connection 
with a recent foreign trip. 


We have been much gratified by the response 
to our brief announcement some weeks ago, 
that we proposed in the course of a few months 
to issue a Beecher number. Already a num- 
ber of articles and suggestions have come to 
us from many sources, for which we are grate- 
ful. While we may not be able to use all 
the material sent we are glad to receive it» 
particularly anything in the way of photo- 
graphs that will help to embellish the number. 
In addition we have the promise of articles 
from representative men in America and Eng- 
land. We trust the number will be, as in the 
case of the Phillips Brooks number, an ade- 
quate embodiment of its theme. 


Christian Endeavor forces throughout the 
country are bestirring themselves to secure a 
gain of at least ten per cent. both in societies. 
and memberships before the Denver conven- 
tion next July, and from all over the country 
come reports of an increase in many cases ex- 
ceeding the ten per cent. proposed as the goal 
of effort. New York and Massachusetts have 
each organized twenty-nine new societies in 
recent weeks, and Pennsylvania follows them. 
closely with an increase of twenty-six. More- 
over, many local societies are conducting an 
aggressive campaign and finding that it was 
still possible to gather in many new members. 
Such work is profitable alike for those reached 
and for those who do it. 


There will be all the more interest in Amer- 
ica in Rey. R. J. CampbelJ, whose portrait 
appears on our cover, in view of the fact that 
he has just decided to pay a visit to America 
this spring. He will arrive late in May and 
remain probably until early in July. This 
will enable him to take part in the Northfield 
conferences. He will be warmly welcomed 
everywhere, both for his own sake and be- 
cause he has just been called to fill one of the 
most important pulpits in the world, that of 
the City Temple, London. The coming of 
Mr. Campbell to America will atone some- 
what for the disappointment felt in many 
Christian circles over the fact that neither 
Mr. Meyer of London nor Rev, J. H. Jowett of 
Birmingham are coming to this country this 
summer, as they once planned to do. 


Tidings of the season’s progress reach us in 
private letters. In Peekskill, N. Y., the blue- 
birds are on hand and a few hepaticas have 
ventured out. Near Boston the crocuses are 
out under sunny windows and the snowdrops 
are much whiter than this winter’s snow. A 
correspondent in Maine says: “ We have dis- 
carded overshoes and taken to rubbers; the 
sleighing is goneand the mud walks are mud; 
the ice in the river looks rotten; the tips of 
the willows are pink and the pussies are com- 
ing out; the melodious crow pleads his caws ; 
the boys ovcupy the dry spots playing mar- 
bles, and canvassers are out for subscriptions 
to cancel the churchdebt.” Anda right royal 
welcome we shall all give Mistress Spring this 
year, after a winter when most of us have had 
such a struggle to keep the coal bin full. 


Rey. William Benton Chamberlain, who died 
suddenly in a suburban train coming into 
Chicago last Sunday morning, was a graduate 
of Oberlin College and Theological Seminary, 
and was ordained in Oberlin in 1881, where he - 
remained for several years as instructor in 
vocal music and elocution. He has more re- 
cently filled the chair of church musie in Chi-~- 
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eago Theological Seminary. That institution 
suffers a severe loss in his death. He has had 
large influence in improving the musical part 
of church service. At the recent Chicago re- 
ligious education convention he led a chorus 
of 200 voices in the Auditorium, whose singing 
added much to the impressiveness of the serv- 
iee. Professor Chamberlain was fifty-six 
yearsold. A friendly, genial man, he will be 
greatly missed not only at Chicago and Ober- 
lin, but by many ministers throughout the 
West who had come in contact with him. 


The issue of The Standard of Chicago, the 
leading Baptist journal in the West, last 
week marked the completion of fifty years of 
successful and useful religious journalism. 
The history of that record, its difficulties and 
its victories, is to'd in a manner which must 
be peculiarly gratifying to the supporters of 
the paper and helpful to those interested in 
the publication of denominational journals. 
The story is modestly told, and yet no one 
who reads it can fail to see that the men who 
have made the paper have made it at the cost 
of continued self-sacrifice, and have felt that 
they were serving the Master as truly as if 
they had been toiling on the missionary field. 
The Standard has been true to all Baptist 
interests, educational as well as ecclesiastical, 
but it has been fair and courteous toward 
other denominations, and without making 
any undue claims has long stood high among 
the religious journals of the country. That 
its second half century may witness even 
greater growth than its first is the sincere 
wish of The Congregationalist. 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIO 


A group of us sat around a study the other 
evening and talked ourselves out frankly on 
the present status of the Christian Church, 
and especially the problem of the Congrega- 
tional city church. I think the consensus of 
opinion, after some of those who are carrying 
burdens had said their say, was, that the day 
has gone by when the one-man ministry can 
be expected to. produce satisfactory results. 
In the light of our verdict the recent state- 
ment of Rey. C. Silvester Horne of London, 
who has served as president of the London 
Congregational Union during the past year, 
is somewhat consoling to our personal vanity, 
if not to our denominational pride. Says Mr. 
Horne: 


I have finished my year with one fixed con- 
viction; that, in the most populous districts, 
a single church, unsupported, with its single 
minister and its starved agencies is helpless 
and hopeless ; and, so far'as meeting the needs 
of the locality is concerned, it is hardly an 
appreciable force at all. Many of the dis- 
tricts of which I am thinking have, we are 
told, “gone down,” which means that five 
people are living there today, for every three, 
or even one, who lived there ten or fifteen 
years ago. Churches that were a great suc- 
cess under the old conditions area lamentable 
failure under the new. 


And now word comes from London that 
Mr. Horne is wanted by one of the decadent 
London Congregational churches to come and 
be their leader in establishing a “ mission” 
such as Hugh Price Hughes had in the West 
End, and that in obedience to the call not only 
from the local church but from London Con- 
gregationalists, he is likely to leave his flour- 
ishing suburban church and throw himself 
into the task of proving that Congregational- 
ism really has a mission to preach the gospel 
to the masses. 


In exquisitely felicitous words and with 
much insight, Prof. F. G. Peabody of Har- 
yard, speaking last week in the First Church, 
Boston, of which Emerson’s father was pas- 
tor, appraised Ralph Waldo Emerson. It was 
the irony of fate to see the Harvard Divinity 
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School paying tribute to the man whose Di- 
vinity School Address in 1838 made him a 
suspect. There also will be a chance for a 
meaning smile when Harvard lays the cor- 
ner stone of a building for its philosophical 
department which will bear the name of 
the eclectic of Concord. Professor Peabody 
frankly admits that in so far as Emerson 
stood for the principle ‘‘that truth should 
be detached from personality” meaning by 
this “ that the soul knows no persons,” he has 
failed to win the assent of men of today; and 
that moreover, it is a principle disproved by 
the evidence of his own life. But he holds 
that Emerson’s principle or doctrine of the 
immanence of God, is now rivaling, if not 
crowding out the principle of His transcend- 
ence in the thought of men. That which 
makes Emerson more than any other Ameri- 
can religious pioneer and great personality 
a figure of world-wide interest, was—to quote 
Professor Peabody—his mysticism. He was 
the great American mystic, standing for the 
truth that man can know God immediately, and 
yet while a mystic he ever was sane, shrewd 
and worldly-wise, refusing to be led off either 
by the T:anscendentalists of his own coterie 
and age, or those of a later time. Jonathan 
Edwards, Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Phillips Brooks, each for special 
reasons Professor Peabody thinks will fade 
in fame as the years go by—but Channing 
and Emerson will abide. I should like to 
hear Dr. Munger and Professer Peahody 
argue this matter out. 


In and Around Boston 


Dr. Grenfell’s Movements 


Owing to the great demand for his addresses 
from many quarters Dr. Grenfell, the Labra- 
dor missionary, has decided to give another 
week to Bostonand vicinity beyond the period 
first planned for. During the next week he 
will speak at Eliot Church, Newton,\ March 
13, Shepard Church, Cambridge, Mareh 15, 
Citizenship Class, South, Congregational 
Church, Boston; North Bristol Congrega- 
tional Club, Taunton; Shawmut Church, Bos- 
ton; Congregational Club, Lowell; St. Ste- 
phens Church, Cohassett; Central and Old 
South Churches, Boston. On Saturday, March 
21, he will go to Northfield, speaking there 
and at Mt. Hermon on the following Sunday. 
Mt. Holyoke College has engaged him for 
Monday, March 23, and a week from that date 
he expects to start for Chicago, where he will 
spend a fortnight previous to his departure 
for England. He spent last Sunday at Ando- 
ver, speaking six times to churches and Sun- 
day schools and giving on Monday morning a 
hearty talk to Phillips Academy boys at morn- 
ing prayers. 


Lenten Services at Melrose 


The Melrose church, Dr. Thomas - Sims 
pastor, issues a very attractive program, in 
brown and silver, embracing both morning 
and vesper services during the Sundays of 
Lent, and closing with Good Friday. A 
chorus of fifty to sixty voices, which has been 
in training for three months, renders several 
numbers each afternoon from such composers 
as Stainer, Nevin, Sullivan, Schnecker and 
Chadwick, and on Good Friday will give a 
large part of Gounod’s Trilogy of The Re- 
demption. 


From Home to Foreign 


Workers in the Congregational House come 
to know one another’s qualifications, and the 
needs of the various offices, and occasionally 
persons are transferred from one society to 
another. Just now the officers of the Wom- 
an’s Board, sorely afflicted this winter in the 
deaths of Miss Child and Miss Studley, and 
the ‘serious illness of other efficient workers, 
are rejoicing over the fact that Miss Miriam 
L. Woodberry, for ten years assistant treas- 
urer of the Woman’s Home Missionary As- 


sociation, is to take up the work laid down by 
Miss Studley. The duties of the two offices 
are much the same and Miss Woodberry’s 
wide knowledge of the home field will be of 
great value in her new connection. During 
her ten years with the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Association, she has served with 
four treasurers and four secretaries. The 
work she lays down is to be in charge of Miss 
Ellen A. Smith of Somerville. 


An Important Conference 


For the first time in their history the ag S 
associations of Congregational ministers 
Greater Boston are to hold a united meeting. 
It is to be in Union Church, March 31, as an- 
nounced in our column of notices. The sub- 
jects to bs considered are the interests of the 
denomination in the region represented. With 
the carefully prepared program this meeting 
ought to be one of great interest, from which 
practical results of much importance may be 
expected. No topic is attracting more atten- 
tion in local Congregational circles at present 
than the question how to strengthen these 
churches and to occupy adequately this large 
changing and expanding field. J 


- 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Zillah Is Quite Right 


With Abel Meholah (in Mr. Hubbard’s arti- 
ele in The Congregationalist of Feb. 28) I 
can say “Amen!” to Zillah’s explanation of 
a “crying evil.” My observation, although 
not the most extensive, perhaps, has been suf- 
ficient to corroborate what she says of the 
lack of attention in our seminaries paid to 
preaching. I felt it when in the seminary 
and have thought of it often since. 

And furthermore, in the seminary which 
I attended there were not at, that time any 
great preachers. There were men who could 
write and deliver fine essays; they.also wrote 
books; but that was not preaching, as Zillah 
well says. We did not have the example and 
the inspiration of pre-eminent preachers. I 
sometimes went to a city not far away and 
heard some of the best—hence my eloquence! 
But in that which we were going out to do 
above all else we had neither the precept, 
nor the practice, nor the example that we 
ought to have had. J 

Another thing. A sister of Zillah’s, living 
in my household, who came from another de- 
nomination, declares—and when she declares 
there is no use arguing—that Congregational- 
ists do not instill into the minds and hearts 
of their young people such a love for their 
denomination and such a loyalty to it as oth- 
ers do. Perhaps if this were done, when the 
youth grew up and were on church commit- 
tees they would not be seeking out Methodists 
and Lutherans and other rare birds to fill pul- 
pits, but would prefer to have men Congrega- 
tionally trained. 8. 


The Function of Theological Schools 


The Congregationalist assumes in a recent 
editorial that theological students are not 
getting the practical experience of preaching 
during their seminary course. Half of the 
students in Oberlin Seminary have regu- 
lar charges. This includes men from all the 
classes. No man in the seminary is prohib- 
ited from preaching when opportunity is 
offered. On the contrary, every man is urged 
to do this kind of work. In fact, the faculty 
looks after this matter quite assiduously, get- 
ting men permanent places for their whole 
seminary course, and hardly a week passes 
that the faculty does not send out men to 
supply in the various churches of northern 
Ohio, AN OBERLIN SENIOR. 


Every cup that holds a self-sacrifice is 
Holy Grail.—Lyman Abbott. 
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How to Find a Minister 


By William De Witt Hyde, D.D., President of Bowdoin College 


I have never been quite able to under- 
stand why matchmaking should have 
fallen into the bad odor which every- 
where seems to attach to it. For, deli- 
cate as is its task, grave as are its re- 
sponsibilities, nevertheless it is difficult 
to see how one could better employ her 
(I will not say his, for HE would be sure 
to make a mess of it) time than in briug- 
ing people together who are to be happier 
all the rest of their lives, and leave happy 
children to people the world after they 
have gone. I am sure that I felt a very 
peculiar and deep sense of gratitude to 
the California lady, whom I have never 
seen, who in sending the greetings of the 
woman’s college over which she pre- 
sides to the institution with which I am 
connected, mentioned incidentally that 
she was the person who introduced my 
father to my mother. 

Next in rank of social service to find- 
ing the right youth for the right maiden, 
ought to stand the discovery of the right 
minister for the church which he is fitted 
to serve. And though this is almost as 
grave a responsibility as the other, and 
in some respects almost as delicate, yet 
it has to be done in cold blood, with an 
avowed recognition of the material con- 
siderations involved; and consequently 
ean to some extent be reduced to prin- 
ciples and rules. Hence, knowing the 
difficulty many churches have in find- 
ing ministers, and the greater difficulty 
some ministers have in being found, and 
as a member of a committee to secure 
a pastor for my own church, having for 
the past three months been engaged in 
this delicate and responsible work, I ven- 
ture, as the result mainly of our experi- 
ence, to tell other churches how they 
may go to work with prospect of suc- 
cess. 

For we were successful. Twice within 
these three months we came to a unani- 
mous decision. First we agreed infor- 
mally upon a man, recommended by the 
editor of a leading religious weekly, in- 
dorsed by the moderator of the National 
Congregational Council, whom every per- 
son connected with the parish—the boys 
and girls in the Sunday school, the stu- 
dents in the galleries, the men and 
women in the pews, the deacons and 
the transient visitors—enthusiastically, 
eagerly, almost passionately, desired to 
have as their pastor. The fact that he 
happened to be a Presbyterian while we 
were Congregationalists did not count 
a feather’s weight against the trans- 
parent fact that he had the power to 
lead the church in a deeper, richer, hap- 
pier, stronger Christian life. 

But his own church, which in a ten 
years’ pastorate he had brought up from 
a neighborhood prayer meeting into a 
strong and vigorous suburban church, 
promptly raised a large sum to make ad- 
ditions to a church that was. already full 
and overflowing, and refused to let him 
go. We had to give him up; but he had 
revealed to us within the first month of 
oursearch the kind of minister we wanted, 


and that we could all act as a unit when 
the right man came. 


See. Bee 


Two months later, after hearing one or 
two other candidates, we again came to 
a unanimous decision; and although an- 
other church larger than ours was a week 
earlier in extending a call, we were for- 
tunate enough to secure the minister on 
whom for a second time the church had 
come to a unanimous choice. 

In view of the diversity of interests 
represented in the church, and the com- 
parative smallness of the salary in pro- 
portion to the importance of its work, 
this is a pretty successful record; suffi- 
ciently so, perhaps, to render of general 
interest the principles of its procedure. 

First, there should be two committees ; 
entirely distinct, yet working in hearty 
co-operation. The committee to supply 
the pulpit from Sunday to Sunday should 
employ persons who are entirely out of 
the question as candidates, retired min- 
isters, professors, pastors from larger 
churches in the neighborhood, personal 
friends of members of the parish; any 
acceptable minister who could not regard 
himself or permit others to regard him 
as a candidate. 

The committee to secure a. pastor 
should send out inquiries to prof«ssors 
in theological schools, editors of religious 
papers, missionary secretaries, promi- 
nent pastors, people of good judgment 
who know the needs of the particular 
church, and also have wide acquaintance 
and good judgment of men. From the 
men suggested in reply to these inquiries 
a provisional list can be made. 

Each man on this provisional list is 
made the subject of a searching inquiry: 
into his early life; his standing as a stu- 
dent in college and seminary ; his workin 
former pastorates ; his success imhis pres- 
ent field; his lines of special strength 
and weakness ; his standing with people 
in the community outside his own church, 
and with his brother ministers of the 
neighborhood. Members of the commit- 
tee may then verify these reports by visit- 
ing the fields of labor where these men 
are engaged, and by hearing them on 
Sunday. 

The committee can then draw up a list 
of perhaps half a dozen candidates, any 
one of whom in their judgment would be 
qualified to be the pastor of the church. 
Then, one by one, in order of the commit- 
tees’ preference, they may be presented 
to the church as candidates. No other 
person whatsoever, no friend as such, no 
person who has applied or induced others 
to apply for him, merely on the basis of 
such application, should be admitted to 
this list, or allowed to appear before the 
church. 

When one of these selected candidates 
comes to preach to the church, he does so 
with the understanding that he comes in 
competition with no one else; that if he 
proves acceptable to the congregation, he 
has the support of the committee in ad- 
vance. This is fair to all parties. It 
gives due weight both to the substantial 
work of a lifetime, and to the popular im- 
pression of an hour. To use the language 
of athletics,,the candidate qualifies be- 
fore the committee on the record of his 


whole previous work: he wins before the 
congregation on the outcome of a single 
event, This combines both the expert 
judgment of the committee and the pop- 
ular impression of the congregation in 
about the right proportions. No un- 
worthy man, no mere pulpit orator who 
is that and nothing more can get a hear- 
ing. And no man who is a mere worker, 
utterly destitute of power to conduct an 
inspiring and popularly helpful service, is 
likely to be called. 

In our experience, the first person pre- 
sented by the committee, the man who 
had the best record, failed, on rather 
slight and trivial grounds to be sure, to 
win the unanimous acceptance of the 
congregation. It is, doubtless, hard to 
require candidates to run this double 
gauntlet of detailed investigation and 
popular impression. But to omit the one 
is to open wide the door to the charlatan ; 
to omit the other is to expose good men 
to the risk of finding themselves without 
that enthusiastic support of their congre- 
gations on which the best results of a 
pastorate depends. 

Incidentally our experience shows that 
the demand for ministers who can inter- 
pret human life in Christian terms, and 
reveal in word and deed the winsomeness 
of Christ, is very active. As has been 
said, of the half dozen men who were 
placed on our list of actual candidates, 
one could not be induced to leave the 
field where he had been since leaving the 
seminary; another, whom a member of 
the committee had traveled several hun- 
dred miles to see, received a telegram an- 
nouncing his call to a church three times 
as large while the member of the com- 
mittee was there; and even the one 
whom we secured had to decline a call 
from a larger city church to come to our 
country town. 


Biographical 
H. L, READE 


In the death, Jan. 28, at the age of seventy-six, 
of Mr. Hezekiah L. Reade, Second Church, Jewett 
City, Ct., loses one of its oldest deacons and the 
state a useful citizen. Mr. Reade was a lay evan- 
gelist of considerable power, one of the directors 
of the Connecticut Home Missionary Society and 
had written several useful books and tracts. He 
introduced and advocated in the Cornecticut legis- 
lature the bill compelling temperance instruction 
in the public schools. By his will the church of 
which he was so long a deacon receives $1,200; 
the Y. M. C. A. in Norwich, Ct., receives $1,100; 
and after a number of personal bequests the bal- 
ance of his property—probably over $20,000— is to 
goto the Connecticut Home Missionary Society to 
be used in providing for evangelistic services in 
connection with the churches. Although Mr. and 
Mrs. Reade had no children they educated in this 
country and Germany an American girl who went 
to Japan as a missionary, serving until ber death 
last year, and a young Christian Japanese, who is 
now a member of the faculty of the Japanese Uni- 
versity at Kyoto. 


Tougaloo University, Mississippi, has just 
dedicated with impressive ceremonies its new 
pipe organ. The instrument is a fine large 
one, having 902 pipes, in a tasteful quartered 
osk case, and is the gift of Mr. Murray M. 
Harris, Los Argeles, Cal. 
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The American Invasion of India 


The Eagerness with Which the 


The present relation of India to Amer- 
ica is striking. That great people, one- 
fifth the population of the earth, is look- 
ing with peculiar interest and expectancy 
to this, the youngest of the nations, In 
many respects no other two peoples stand 
in greater contrast. Oneis a type of con- 
servatism. The other is a combination 
of restless energy and progress. To the 
outward observer there seems nothing 
that is common to these two races. And 
yet, strange to say, India looks to no 
other land with such genuine apprecia- 
tion and large admiration as she does 
to our country at present. The United 
States stands, in the eye of the Hindu, 
as the land of inventive genius, of po- 
litical hope and liberty, of individual 
freedom, of noble womanhood, of broad 
charity. 

When I was about to leave India for 
my last furlough, preparatory to my de- 
parture, I was selling a few articles of 
my household furniture. Brahman gen- 
tlemen bought all articles of American 
production available. One saw on the 
table a hammer and inquired whether 
it was an American hammer, and finding 
no reply to this question, he took it up 
and rubbed off the accumulated dust 
until he came to the words,‘ Made in 
Germany ;’’ whereupon he immediately 
placed it upon the table with the simple 
remark, ‘‘ Don’t want.’’ He was notseek- 
ing German things. 

India is impressed with our philan- 
thropic spirit. She has known that dur- 
ing the last century American interest 
.in her has been purely an altruistic one. 
She has had no political ambitions or 
selfish entanglements there. She has 
been known as the friend of India. 
When the famine cries have ascended to 
heaven, she has poured out of her wealth 
to relieve the suffering millions and to 
save their lives. India has not been slow 
to appreciate America’s beautiful phi- 
lanthropy and her lavish charity in those 
days of supreme evil and at a time when 
her own leaders had no heart to pity and 
even made capital out of their suffering. 

The many American hospitals in India 
reveal to them the breadth of our sym- 
pathy in such a way as appeals to them. 
In the city of Madura, in South India, 
their appreciation for this medical form 
of Christian philanthropy is manifested 
in a beautiful mission hospital erected 
entirely by Hindu gentlemen, at an ex- 
pense of more than $14,000. It is a mon- 
ument of their gratitude to that mission 
for this form of blessing which it has 
brought to them. 

India is enamored of many of our in- 
stitutions; the social and political re- 
formers of the land never weary of look- 
ing to America for their models and to 
aspire after American methods. The 
best weekly paper published by Hindus 
has, from the first, the sentiment of an 
American abolitionist printed as its in- 
spiring motto on the top of the first page 
of every issue. The men of education 
in that land are studying our common 
schools and ‘higher institutions. The 
first university for original research, 


Common People Welcome Western Products, 


By Rev. J. P. Joxzs, D. D. 

now being established in India, is being 
largely patterned after Johns Hopkins 
University. 

India is extensively influenced by our 
land religiously. America has, fora cen- 
tury, lavishly given her sons and daugh- 
ters and expended her wealth for the sal- 
vation of that land. Nor have her sacri- 
fices been in vain. No missions have 
found heartier response among that 
people than the American. Among 
the many Protestant missions now at 
work in that peninsula only one-fourth 
are American; and yet in connection 
with these few have been gathered and 
are found nearly one-half of all the 
Protestant Christians of that land. In 
South India the mission which has found 
much the largest success in multiplying 
converts is American. In North India 
again one of our missions stands pre- 
eminent in the multitude of its Chris- 
tians and another in the excellence of 
its educational power and leavening in- 
fluence. In western India also America 
stands pre-eminent in the acknowledged 
power and pre-eminence of one other of 
its missions. 

In organized movements for the young 
again America stands pre-eminent in 
India. As we study the wonderful activ- 
ity exercised by Protestant Christianity 
in behalf of the youth of that great land, 
we are at once impressed with the leader- 
ship and the energy of American workers 
as we are with the American methods 
used. The Y. M.C. A., the Y,P.S.C.E., 
the Student Volunteer Movement, and 
similar movements for the redemption 
and upbuilding of the young are largely 
in the hands of a body of young men and 
women from the United States and 
breathe extensively the spirit of our Amer- 
ican Christianity. The finest Y. M.C. A. 
building in the Orient is in the city of 
Madras and almost entirely American, 
both in its conception and in the organ- 
ized energy and princely offering which 
made it possible. 

In many other ways is our country 
conspicuous as an enlightening and ele- 
vating power in that country. For in- 
stance, the educated community is 
already feeling the benefits of that 
unique institution, the Barrows Lecture- 
ship, founded a few years ago by Mrs. 
Haskell of Chicago. Its influence will 
tell mightily in the turning of thinking 
men of India to Christ. The only theo- 
logical seminary which has been ade- 
quately endowed for the training of 
Christian workers in the land is Amer- 
can. Perhaps the best, because the most 
sane and enterprising, Christian weekly 
newspaper of India is American. The 
only quarterly review conducted there by 
Protestant Christianity was founded by 
an American. American presses and pub- 
lishing houses are multiplying and are 
exercising an ever-widening influence in 
the Christianizing of that country. 

So largely have all these American 
agencies been used for the furtherance 
of Christian truth and light in India, 
and so much have they been welcomed 
and appropriated by the people that it 
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may well be spoken of as an American 
invasion. 

England has been intrusted with the 
magnificent work of leading that great 
people of the Orient, politically and so- 
cially, into a larger and higher life. 
Thus, by a strange Providence, there has 
been intrusted to her in a peculiar way 
the wonderful destiny of a people 7,000 
miles away and seven times her own pop- 
ulation. So also has America been fa- 
vored with a large share of opportunity 
and of influence as England’s moral sup- 
porter in this unique and unprecedented 
work. And while England, by the na- 
ture of her compact, or conquest, is 
somewhat handicapped so far as the best 
influences upon the people are concerned, 
America has free access and ample en- 
trance into the heart of the people be- 
cause of her disinterestedness and of her 
unrestrained relations to them. 

America’s voice to India has always 
been the voice of love and of a constrain- 
ing altruism. “ All her endeavors in that 
land have been the outgoings of a world- 
wide philanthropy and of Christian self- 
denial. Therefore she has been free and 
unencumbered in all her ambitions for 
the uplifting of that people; and she has 
found the heartiest response and warm- 
est appreciation from those whom she 
has sought to bless. Consequently that 
noble band of 1,000 of her sons and daugh- 
ters who are today giving themselves for 
the salvation of India, and the nearly 
$1,000,000 sent forth annually to main- 
tain her work there, are fruitful in the 
highest good and in the richest result. 

While all this means a great achieve- 
ment, it means also, and pre-eminently, 
opportunity. That is the widest door of 
opportunity which is open to America 
among our antipodes in the far East, 
Christian effort can nowhere else find 
larger welcome or results more encour- 
aging and telling in the great gathering 
of Eastern nations into the cic of 
our Lord. 

And it is of no small additional assur- 
ance to the American worker in India 
that he is permitted to labor under the 
segis of one of the best, and also one of 
the most appreciative, governments upon 
earth. The imperial government of In- 
dia welcomes heartily all Christian work- 
ers from America. A century ago the 
directors of the East India Company 
placed on record their sentiments in the 
following words: ‘‘The sending out of 
Christian missionaries to our Eastern 
possessions is the maddest, most expen- 
sive, most unwarranted project ever pro- 
posed by a lunatic enthusiast.” Those 
men were the rulers of India. Con- 
sequently, our first messengers of the 
Cross were not at first permitted to land 
in the territory of that great company. 

Near the close of that same century 
how different the sentiment and apprecia- 
tion of Sir Rivers Thompson, the goy- 
ernor of Bengal, who publicly said that 
in his judgment “the Christian mission- 
aries have done more real and last 
good to the people of India than all ot 
agencies combined.” a 
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Thus the American missionary in 
India labors under the double assur- 
ance and inspiration of thorough protec- 
tion and moral support of the state and 
of the largest appreciation and cordial 


The 
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welcome of the people. And this, cer- 
tainly, should mean to him and to the 
Christian Church which sends him forth 
as its messenger to that distant land, 
the finger of Providence pointing thither, 


Annie Laurie 
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and a voice coming down from heaven call- 
ing upon them to enter, with increasing 
effort and hopefulness, into the posses- 
sion of that land and all the responsibility 
that such possession implies. 


Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 


Chapter XIV. 


BONAPARTE SHARP, CAPTAIN OF FINANCE 


"RR. BONAPARTE 
SHARP lived on 
Murray Hill. He 
had a large estate 
at Newport. His 
lodge in the Adi- 
rondacks was the 
admiration of his 

set. It was pronounced “truly baronial.’ 
On a height along the middle Hudson stood 
“The Retreat”; his “little place,” he would 
remark, “‘to run to for a day, when you are 
tired and want to be alone.” Mr. Bonaparte 
‘Sharp was never tired, never wanted to be 
alone, and rarely gave himself a day off from 
his captaincy of finance; so that the words, 
““when you are tired,’ and so forth, in this 
characterization, were more accurate than he 
intended. As it was but a ‘“‘little place,” he 
had economized, and had put only three quar- 
ters of a million into it. 

It was admitted that Mr. Nicholas Stone’s 
yacht was fifty feet longer than his, and that 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars more 
had been spent on it; but Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp’s set regarded its magnificence as coarse, 
if not vulgar, and was entirely certain that 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s yacht, for perfection 
of design, ease at sea, speed, richness and 
elegance in every appointment, quiet, well- 
bred luxury, chef, table, and brands of drink- 
ables, was the one yacht worth speaking of 
iin New York waters. It was, it should be 
added, like Mr. Nicholas Stone’s, a ‘‘ yacht” 
only by courtesy, being in point of fact a sea- 
going steamship of considerable size, which 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp would have enjoyed 
himself, if he could ever get away from busi- 
ness, but which was always at the service of 
his friends, cruising now toward Labrador 
in summer, to the Bahamas, or the Mediterra- 
nean ports in winter, and performing count- 
less lesser journeys, like a run to Old Point 
Comfort and up the Potomac to Mount Ver- 
non, or around Cape Ann to the Isles of 
‘Shoals, or setting down some nervous invalid 
at Fayal. 

To be exact, there were voyagers on this 
yacht, some of whom took the longest and 
most charming cruises, who failed to look 
back on the experience with unqualfied satis- 
faction. Something would happen while they 
were absent, in stocks, or in real estate, or in 
gome comprehensive corporation chartered 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
which would cause them to stay at home the 
rest of their lives. “We must always,” Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp would say to his confiden- 
tial man. “see to it that the yacht pays its 

- way.” With rare exceptions, whatever Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp said must be done was done; 
and, as a consequence, painful though it is 
to record, as time went on, Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp’s yacht was not considered a whit less 
elegant, nor its cuisine less to be desired, but 
it grew more and more difficult to make up 
cruising parties for it. 

Besides the four residences already men- 
tioned, and this his floating palace, Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp had intended a domicil in the 
Rocky Mountains. True, he could never spare 
the time to go there; but an architect and ex- 
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pert in landscape, of really extraordinary tal- 
ent, but bankrupt and helpless pecuniarily, — 
to whom, as one of his “‘ bargains,” he paid a 
pittance for being always at his beck and call, 
and whom he had sent to exploit those high- 
lands|of America,—assured him that certain 
eyries near Colorado Springs were exactly his 
location ; and he had already gone so far as to 
have this gifted servant of his invite a confer- 
ence of several foremost New York architects 
about designs and probable cost. ‘‘I intend,’’ 
said Mr. Bonaparte Sharp to them, “‘that no 
private establishment between the Alleghanies 
and the Pacific coast shall equal it for extent, 
startling and yet tasteful effect, and richness 
and magnificence of appointment. I shall, 
myself, rarely, if ever, occupy it; but I have 
purposes in that area, andit is important 
there, as everywhere else, to make an impres- 
sion.” ‘* We’ll figure to get the money back, ” 
he added to his confidential man. 

Now it chanced that there was in Colorado 
a captain of finance of another feather. He 
got wind of Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s design, 
and, somehow, it became impossible for Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp’s representatives to acquire 
any of the desired freeholds. It was like the 
Connecticut story, much tasted in its day, 
tradition assures us, concerning an old-time 
minister of East Hartford. A certain great 
man from one of the Hartford churches began 
to attend the East Hartford ministrations. 
He always remained after service to thank 
the minister for his sermon, and, incidentally, 
to complain that he never got ‘‘fed’”’ on the 
west side of the river. Presently he inter- 
viewed the minister about transferring his 
church membership, and, of course, his bene- 
factions, to East Hartford. The minister lis- 
tened with rapt attention to the tale, which 
was very long and affecting, and the great 
man supposed he was getting on famously, 
when, suddenly, the minister closed the inter- 
view with the following unexampled words: 
“Tt is very kind of you, Brother——, I am 
sure, to be drawn toward us of East Hartford, 
in our humble place, and with our small min- 
isterial gifts; but, to tell the truth Brother 
——, the church in East Hartford is full.” 

When, however, some years later, the Colo- 
rado captain of finance before mentioned had 
disposed of a very large corporate property 
which he had built up by just methods and 
great energy, foresight and sagacity; and 
when, after the sale, he divided a million of 
the proceeds among the men who had helped 
him to make the enterprise a success,—Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp was furious. “Great luck,” 
he said, ‘‘that kept me out of Colorado! Such 
neighbors would drive me wild. They are 
pulling down the whole fabric of modern so- 
ciety over our heads!” 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp rented the costliest 
pew in a fashionable New York church. 
When its minister preached straight, which 
he generally did, Mr. Bonaparte Sharp slept. 
But that minister had imagination, genius, 
and the mystic power of eloquence, and there 
would always be five minutes, somewhere in 
the sermon, when Mr. Bonaparte Sharp would 
wake up, rub his hands, and get ready to say, 
when going out, ‘Our minister can preach 
all around any man in Greater New York.” 
There came a crisis, as was inevitable, be- 
tween Mr. Bonaparte Sharp and that minister, 
in which Mr. Bonaparte Sharp undertook, as 
he expressed it, to “discharge” him. Mr. 


Bonaparte Sharp’s grievance was “heresy”; 
not, however, let any one imagine, the plain, 
ordinary brand, but “economic heresy.” 
The upshot of this attempt was, that Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp himself came very near 
being “discharged.” Then, for several 
months, he undertook, at a number of other 
fashionable churches, the East Hartford 
scheme, with precisely the same result, ex- 
cept that it lacked the element of humor. 
After these various attempts, he re-leased his 
old costliest pew, lengthened his naps, and 
felicitated himself that, “‘ For pure and down- 
right pulpit eloquence, though [ often find 
myself disagreeing with it, our church has 
cornered the entire preaching market.” 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s favorite Scripture 
character was Jacob. Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, 
however, never read farther in the patriarch’s 
biography than the stock-raising period. 
“Jacob is my ideal,” he would say, with re- 
assuring frankness; ‘‘everything against 
him; got there notwithstanding; contrac'ed 
with Laban; kept contract to the letter; 
courts couldn’t interfere; fixed it, though; 
got the sheep. A little ‘near’? Of course; 
had a right to be; man with business in him’s 
got aright to realize. Good thing for Laban, 
too; never prospered so much as after Jacob 
came. The leavirgs of a man that has busi- 
ness in him are better than the entire assets 
of a man that hasn’t. So, too, some of my 
specialties have, perhaps, squeezed; hard 
lines for some folks; but the goods were never 
put on the market so cheap; the general pub- 
lic dividends, anyhow.” 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp acquired Annie Laurie 
stock through Peter Wainwright, a million- 
aire college classmate of John Hope, whe was 
engaged to marry Miss Eugenie, Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp’s daughter. A multi-millionaire 
appeared; Mr. Bonaparte Sharp commanded 
Miss Eugenie to break the engagement; and 
the multi-millionaire was the second of the 
two central figures at the great wedding, at 
the “truly baronial’ lodge in the Adiron- 
dacks, whicb, candor compels us to state, had 
been largely arranged for while it had been 
still expected that Peter Wainwright would 
have said the responses along with Miss 
Eugenie. 

The great wedding filled the papers for a 
fortnight. It was the social event of the sum- 
mer. A few days before it came off, a special 
steamer up the Hudson and a special train 
into the woods took to the “truly baronial” 
lodge a small army of newspaper artists and 
correspondents. ‘‘ Nothing like making an 
impression,” said Mr. Bonaparte Sharp to his 
confidential man; ‘‘the money will all come 
back.” What the bride-to-be did, and did not 
do; how she spent her time, morning, after- 
noon and evening; her toilet on all these oc- 
casions; whether she looked pleased, ab- 
stracted, or anxious; her exact remarks to 
her footman on her drives, and to her waiting- 
maid in her walks; all this, with much be- 
sides,—not without a certain delicacy, either, 
be it said to the credit of artists and corre- 
spondents; for poor Miss Eugenie was a 
sweet girl, who deserved to have had a differ- 
ent father, and to have married the man she 
loved, and whose look in those tragic days 
was mainly ‘‘abstracted,” and, to be entirely 
truthful, very sad,—all this, with much be- 
sides, was photographed, crayoned, poly- 
chromed, scare-head-lined, double-leaded, 
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editorial-noted, editorial-leadered, four-col- 
umned, four-paged, and Sunday-editioned, 
to the satisfaction, if possible, even of Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp. 

Since he enjoyed print so much this modest 
history would be derelict to daty if it did not 
set down faithfully a few additional points of 
his “highly instructive’ (so a biographical 
dictionary man characterizad it to him, as he 
took copious notes)—obituary ?—far other- 
wise!—biography, having, alas! according to 
all appearances, yet many years to run. 

There was a man—Smith, let us call him— 
in a certain section of this great country 
which we also call free. He had built up a 
large and prosperous business by industry, 
thrift, enterprise, sqoare dealing, paying the 
best wages possible, treating his employees 
considerately, and serving his thousands of 
patrons well. One of Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s 
specialties entered his section. It got small 
foothold because its methods were diametric- 
ally opposite to those the section had been 
used to, About this time Smith received 
from several mysterious sources proposal after 
proposal to sellout. Smith said, No: he had 
put a lifetime into the business; it was re- 


munerative; it benefited the public; he was 
proud of it; he wanted to leave it to his 
children. 


“But why not leave them the money?” he 
would be asked. 

“ Money ?” Smith would scornfully answer ; 
“what is money, compared with an occupa- 
tion that you like, that you are fitted for, that 
you can serve the community by, that you are 
prosperous in, that you are proud of, and that 
you expect your sons to inherit?” 

Smith, as the reader will have perceived, 
was the kind of person that looks straight 
into the barrel of a hold-up’s revolver, with- 
holds his purse, expostulates, and, if neces- 
sary, grapples with him. A considerable 
number of such men, widely distributed, 
would make the hold-up business unpopular. 
He did not know that it was different with 
the Bonaparte Sharp specialties. 

They cut the price in two. 

He met the cut, and corresponded, and vis- 
ited New York, in expostulation. 

They cut the price in two again. 

So did he.: 

When he had little left, he cffered to sell. 

They laughed at him. 

He is a poor man now; lives in a small ten- 
ement; earns monthly wages by clerking in 
the only line he knows; bears his successive 
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‘reductions of wages with the best grace he 


can command; is apprehensive of losing his 
job; fears the poor-farm. 

“T know a railroad, near the Atlantic sea- 
board,” he once said, “‘that has the shortest 
route between two great cities, and that was 
built, largely by poor people, with expecta- 
tions which the geography justified. The cir- 
cuitous lines already constructed, however, 
discriminated against it, impoverished it, 
themselves consolidated, had therefore com- 
pleter power, starved it out, and then bought 
itforasong. I knew they would do that sort 
of thing to a railroad; I didn’t suppose they 
would do it toa man.” 

While Mr. Bonaparte Sharp was rehearsirg 
to himself his favorite theorem, that ‘‘ the 
leavings of a man that has business in him 
are better than the entire assets of a man that 
hasn’t,” and was boasting that the section 
he had invaded bought his goods ten per cent. 
cheaper than it ever bought the corresponding 
goods before,—he cut his pay-roll in that 
section, first fifteen per cent., then twenty- 
five, and eventually fifty; paid less than one- 
fourth the taxes than were paid by the man 
whom he had ruined ; loaned money (never on 
security less than twice the face of his loan, 
and ‘‘gilt-edged’’) to fight every just strike 
that occurred in that section; and, speaking 
generally, was a malign and pestilent ixfir- 
ence in a part of the United States that, be- 
fore his advent, had had an enviable indus- 
trial-economic record, These were his ‘' leay- 
ings.’’ This was the manner in which, to use 
his characteristic expression, ‘‘the general 
public dividends, anyhow.” 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp never cornered. He 
was too knowing. There were few great 
corners in his time, however, that he did not 
indirectly, if not directly, instigate, and that 
he did not largely profit by. ‘‘I have the 
stuff,” he would say within his set; ‘‘I put 
it up; risky business; big interest; see?” 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp never risked twenty- 
five cents, however, in any of them. He 
merely used “‘risky ” to crowd up his interest 
charges, and only loaned where he could not 
possibly lose. 

item the last: When the big —— strike was 
on, a just one, with public sentiment behind 
it; and when the recommendations of the 
mutually acceptable arbitration e:mmittee, 
in the strikers’ favor, were about to be ac- 
ceded to, it was Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s secret 
threat so to work the stock-market as to ruin 
the concerns involved, in case they granted 


the recommendations, which 
den and mysterious ue ameter 
tions, and occasioned those painfal and re- 
sultless months of the strike’s continuance, 
which had no satisfactory outeome for any— 
body. 

“Sharp, why did you do it?” asked one of 
his set. “Strike was just; people were with 
it; concerns might just as well have acceded’ 
as not; 


uct did not affect your specialties in the 
least.” . 

“TI did it on principle,” Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp angrily retorted. ‘That sort of course, 
though it was no direct concern of mine, 
would have been one way of helping to pull 
down the whole fabric of modern society over 
our heads.” 

But Mr. went Sharp gave. When he. 
had schemed in a million, by effecting some 
consolidation, by stock watering, by adding 
to the price of this or that staple and indis- 
pensable commodity, or by some similar 
stroke of economic “‘sagacity,”’—he would 
donate ten thousand to a hospital. When it 
was three million, and a transaction liable to 
be sharply criticized, he would put fifty thou- 
sand into a new town hall for his native vil- 
lage in Maine. Ten million “absorbed” 
sometimes meant a hundred thousand for one 
or two technical schools. All this attracted 
attention. It operated like what the old He- 
brew patriots plainly called a gift to blind the 
ruler’s eyes. For only that side of his life, 
by reason of his benefactions, caught the 
public gaze. His donations occasioned his 
being interviewed, written up, depicted in 
the magazines; and, by degrees, caused him 
to think himself, as other people thought him, 
a benefactor of the human race. — 

Such was Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, a conspicu- 
ous and typical product of civilization and of 
religion down to date. To render possible 
such as he, martyrs had bled; patriots had 
fallen on crimson fields the names of which 
are the synonyms of liberty; and the whole- 
heroic and much suffering army of discover- 
ers, explorers, pioneers, inventors, educators, 
artists, statesmen, poets and seers,—not to 
speak of the other measurelessly larger and 
equally heroic and much suffering army, that 
of the plain toilers of all times,—had en- 
dured and died. 


Chapter XV. entitled His Blank Wall, will 
appear next week. 


The Music of the Church 


Some time ago reference was made on this 
page to the desirability of a greater effort to 
make organ music intelligible and significant 
to the ordinary listener. The following notes 
on the first four numbers of a recent organ re- 
cital offer a fine illustration of what should 
be attempted on every similar occasion: 


1, Pilgrims’ Chorus and Elizabeth’s Prayer, 
TANNHAUSER, Wagner 


2. a Offertoire, Thayer 

6 Angels’ Chorus, Clarke 
8. Largo, Handel 
4. Toe Eleventh Nocturne, Chopin 


The first selection from Wagner’s Opera of 
Tannhauser is the song of the pilgrims on 
their journey to Rome to seek forgiveness of 
sins from the pope. The movement is in 
march form. The Song of Elizabeth which 
follows the march is lyrical music of the 
smoothest and purest description. 

Mr. Eagene Thayer was a New England 
man and an organist of wide reputation. The 
Offertoire is a brillant and characteristic bit 
of writing. The Chorus of Angels has a sim- 
ple air with an effective oblivato and repre- 
sents the later School of Composition for the 
Organ. 

The Largo, with simple theme and massive 
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harmony, is the most widely known and the 
most popular of all of Handel’s works. Its 
lines are plain and free from ornament, but 
its appeal is sure and it must always remain 
an inspiration to calmness of faith. 

The Nocturne by Chopin is a pictorial com- 
position. It suggests the discouraged wan- 
dering of a man who has lost faith in life; 
the song of birds, even the rich harmonies of 
the monk’s chorus bring him no relief, and 
he resumes his wandering; but at the very 
end, by the unusual introduction of a major 
chord in minor music, there is a suggestion 
of his coming to his better self. The music 
is p'aintive, but is fall of the finest harmonies 
and has a distinct melody which fastens upon 
the memory. 

. ° . 

An interesting and often perplexing ques- 
tion arises in connection with the use of se- 
lections from the opera for réligious'services. 
A Brooklyn pastor was much disconcerted, 
on thanking his organist for some music that 
had been particularly helpful and inspiring, 
to be informed that it was from one of the 
popular operas of the day. Many ministers 
have no idea how often the preludes and post- 
ludes are selections from the opera, 


Two questions arise: First, should this be- 
done? Second, if it is done, should the eon- 
gregation be informed on the calendar that 
the selection is from the opera? 


It cannot be denied that some so-called re-. 
ligious music is similar to that in light opera 
and even in comic opera, and that much of 
the music in such operas as Tannhauser is 
essentially and deeply religious in its effect. 
on the audience. Nev 8, a positive 
negative answer should be given to the sec- 
ond question and a modified negative to the 
first. The influence of music is largely that 
of association. The effect on us of familiar 
strains depends not so much on its quality as 
on the words, persons, cireumstances with 
which it is associated in ourminds. It brings 
these inevitably beforeus. Noorganistshould 
play a selection from the opera at a chureh 
service if he has reason to believe that it is 
associated in the minds of many of the people. 
with the presentation of the opera. This is 
especially so if the opera be of a 
that is in no sense religious. The 
to announcing that a selection is 


’twould have done them good, like 
trimming an apple tree; besides, their prod- — 
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opera is that many minds will be so diverted 
by it that they will not yield themselves to 
the uplifting impulses that the music might 
otherwise impart. 

j * * * 

A New England pastor was surprised re- 
cently by a call from the music committee of 
a church in a city twenty five miles away, 
who had come to look up the character and 
standing of candidates for positions in their 
ehoir. Too many committees listen to sing- 
ing, and if that is satisfactory, ask no ques- 
tions for conscience’ sake. Character may 
mot count as much as in some positions, where 
there is more direct personal relation, but it 
is very important. This committee is a model 
for all. 

ene 

Prof. Waldo S. Pratt of Hartford Theolog- 
‘ical Seminary raised some interesting points 
in a recent address before the Salem Congre- 
gational Club. He called attention to the 
fact that the selections by the choir consist 
usually of worship, the idea being that they 
voice the worship of the congregation as the 
minister voices the prayer of the people. He 
said that there was evidence of a change in 
this respect, in the direction of having the 


- choir musie addressed more to the congregu- 


tion in order to arouse in them a true and 
worshipful feeling. With this change he ex- 
pressed sympathy. He also indicated his 
view, that the main anthem should not come 
at the opening, but along in the body of the 
service, and that the Doxology makes a far 
better climax than introduction to the service. 
Let some church not afraid of trying experi- 
ments see how another of his thoughts would 
work, in having the sermon come much earlier 
in the service, with more music toward the 


‘elose, when the truth of Scripture and sermon 


had stirred the heart and made it ready for a 
more ardent emotional participation in the 
worship of song. 
i. ome 
At the same meeting of the Salem club 
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some interesting statistics were presented. 
In the churches of the South Essex Conference 
that reported, all but two make regular annual 
appropriations for music, the amounts vary- 
ing from five per cent. of the total current ex- 
penses to one-third, the latter being the per- 
centage of four churches. The average was 
about one-sixth; but as the higher percentage 
came from the churches spending the most 
money, it is probable that one-fifth of the en- 
tire home expenses is due to the item of 
music. Is this too much or too little? Anin- 
teresting fact elicited was that while many 
did not pay their sirgers, almost every one 
paid the organist. It appeared also that 
almost every church used three different 
hymn-books, only one reporting their limita- 
tion to asingle book and that adding the ex- 
pectation of an addition; while several used 
four, a different one for each Sunday service. 


x * x 


That a morning service of worship, a popu- 
lar evening gathering, an animated Sunday 
school session, a devotional prayer meeting 
should not use exactly the same hymns is 
self-evident. The ideal hymn-book should 
have such a variety that each service should 
find a sufficiency adapted to its own peculiar 
wants. This is difficalt of attainment, though 
hymn-book makers are having this in mind, 
and the recently issued Pilgrim Songs has an 
unusual breadth and fitness for this. Where, 
however, there are different books for the dif- 
ferent services there should bea certain kin- 
ship or progression. A Christian Endeavor 
or Sunday school hymn-book that has nothing 
in common with the church hymnal is a mis- 
fortune. The most discouraging feature of 
the outlook for congregational singing is that, 
in sO many cases, the young people in coming 
to church services find little that is familiar 
in the hymn-book, the Endeavor and Sunday 
school having taught them an entirely differ- 
ent class of hymns. Churches should have 
this in mind in selecting books for the 
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various departments of the church life, and 
endeavor to avoid this difficulty. 
* = * 

Good work in musical lines is not limited 
to the great centers and salaried choirs. For 
many years Rey. Frank T. Waters has given 
fine musical impulses to the town of Ipswich. 
At one time he trained his singers for a pres- 
entation of The Messiah, and with the aid of 
members of the Salem Oratorio Society pre- 
sented it in Ipswich. Why should not the 
great musical societies of the large cities co- 
operate more often with neighboring places 
for the presentation of important musical pro- 
ductions? Mr. Waters also arranged for mu- 
sical concerts of the highest order, educating 
in these and other ways the whole commu- 
nity, while making possible the enrichment 
of his own church services. Rev. Edward 
Constant, also in Ipswich, with the aid of 
Miss Constant, has been able to uplift the wor- 
shipful life of his church. At their musical 
services the works of Barnby, Parker, Guil- 
mant and Handel have a place. At a recent 
concert for the good of the Historical Society, 
by Miss Constant, the opening selection was 
from Chopin and the closing from Liszt, with 
choice selections all the way through. 


* * 

One of the most remarkable chorus choirs 
in the country is that conducted by Prof. BE. 
M. Bowman in the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn. 
The report of the choir for the past year in- 
dicates that fifty-four of the members had a 
perfect record of attendance, and that the 
average of the entire chorus was over ninety- 
five per cent. It is divided into four sections, 
each having one Sunday off every month, 
thus securing the presence of three-fourths 
at every service. A prize was given to the 
section having the best record in attendance, 
the winner last year making a record of 97.58 
per cent. The chorus has an organization of 
its own, and is animated by an esprit de corps 
which makes possible the fine work they have 
been doing for a number of years, 
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floral and Religious Instruction in the Public 
Schools 

The recent convention has aroused new in- 
terest in the kind of moral instruction given 
in the public schools. This matter of the 
Bible in the schools has been under discus- 
sion at different times for several months. 
Last Monday it came up again before the 
Ministers’ Meeting occupying the entire morn- 
ing and a committee was appointed to frame 


- resolutions recommending the introduction of 


moral and religious instruction into the school 
curriculum. The first speaker, Rev. Mr. 
McCord, favored Bible reading in the schools 
because it is the word of God and was given 
by the Holy Spirit ; because so large a propor- 
tion of the pupils in the schools in their 
homes are not brought under the influence of 
the Bible; because its influence on those who 
have been educated under it has been so 
favorable; because in a majority of the states 
it is still read and prohibited in only a few of 
them ; because in foreign countries its reading 
is made a part of the system of public instruc- 
tion, and because educators, as represented 
in their National Convention favor its use. 
‘Dr. Beaton, in continuing the discussion, 
called attention to the difficulties in the way. 
As citizens we should recognize these difficul- 
ties and treat the men who feel them with 
courtesy. We must seek some common, eth- 


- ical ground on which to stand, some way 


jn which to teach the spirit of Christianity. 
Dr. Beaton looks upon the present interest in 
the subject of ethical training as a hopeful 


. sign,’ Others spoke of what is done else- 


J » 


where, of the permission given to read the 
Bible in the schools of New York, and of 
the fact that man asa religious being needs the 
‘instruction in ethics for which the Bible fur- 


nishes the only satisfactory standard. What 
can be aud what ought to be done in present 
conditions are practical questions not easy to 
answer. 


President Pritchett at the Commercial Club 


Dr. Pritchett of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology gave the members of the 
Commercial Club on Feb. 28, a rather unfa- 
vorable answer to the question, Is the College 
an Efficient Institution? He deplores the 
lack of fellowship among students, the dis- 
tinction between rich and poor, between the 
faculty and the student body. From his ad- 
dress he seems to have overlooked the work 
done by the small Christian college in which 
the lack which he deplores does not exist. 
He praised the public schools and the state 
institutions, and affirmed that they are doing 
more than other institutions to turn out citi- 
zens of the highest order. Dr. Pritchett thinks 
that the college as such has hardly justified 
its right to live. Had he been acquainted 
with graduates of Yale, Princeton, Amherst, 
Williams, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, to say noth- 
ing of Ohio colleges and the Christian colleges 
of the West, he would grant, perhaps, that 
they have sent into the world not a few men 
who meet his test and were aided to do this 
by the training they received in the college 
which he condemns. Dr. Pritchett spoke also 
on the Negro question as one of the serious 
problems of the time. The difficulty here is 
the lack of leaders. He thinks the college 
should show the way in which this and other 
difficulties may be met. He would judge a 
college just as he would judgea factory—by 
its output. He thinks his own institution 
will do its part toward furnishing a solution 
of these problems when it secures its new 


site and has better opportunities for fulfill- 
ing its mission. 


A New Pastor for Warren Avenue Church 


The members of this church have called 
with great unanimity, Rev. A. Edwin Keigwin 
of the Park Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
N. J., at a salary of $4,500. If he accepts he 
will find a field large enough to gratify any 
man’s ambition, and a church so harmonious 
as to enable it under wise leadership to ac- 
complish almost anything it undertakes. 


Close of Extra Meetings 


The extra meetings held inthe Presbyterian 
churches of the city in connection with the 
revival movement inaugurated by the General 
Assembly closed this week with a special serv- 
ice in Hyde Park Church. Christians have 
been aroused by these meetings, but it is 
doubtful if they have been successful in 
reaching many persons unaccustomed to at- 
tend church. The Episcopal churches have 
been holding extra meetings in preparation 
for Lent. Our own churches will observe 
Passion Week more generally than ever, but 
this observance is followed by fewer revivals 
than accompanied or grew out of the Week of 
Prayer, and the churches have lost the im- 
pulse and the encouragement which such 
revivals always bring. FRANKLIN. 


Fame 


Fame is a bee. 
It has a song— 
It has a sting— 
Ah, too, it has a wing. 
—Emily Dickinson. 
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Church in the Interior 


How Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, Exerts a Religious Influence All Day and Every Day 


Those familiar with the work done by Pil- 
grim Church, Cleveland, 0., during the last 
eleven years, consider it a phenomenal suc- 
cess. It isaclear case of what able and con- 
secrated leadership will accomplish; and to 
Dr. Charles S. Mills, the pastor, and his co- 
terie of assistants, is the success largely due. 
He has not only erected a magnificent build- 
ing, and thoroughly established a spler- 
did institute, including twelve depart 
ments, mostly educational, but he has 
built up a great spiritual work, thus 
solying the question so often raised of 
combining institutional features with 
spiritual interest. No part has lacked, 
and the spiritual part in particular has 
been eminently successful. It is prob- 
able, however, that Mr. Mills could 
never have attained so large a measure 
of success but for the help of Rev. I. W. 
Metealf, his associate during the critical 
period of the life of the church, of Mr. 
Rothrock, who has since fitted in so re- 
markably well, and Miss MacInnes, who 
has been with him from the first. She 
is a host in herself. Mr. Metcalf was 
especially good in business lines, and 
helped to lay the foundations of finan- 
cial success. 

The story, as told at the annual Feb- 
ruary banquet, when more than 400 per- 
sons, despite the rainy night, sat down 
together, is an interesting one. The 
church historian showed that the church 
building, including organ and furnish- 
ings, had cost $160,000, The subscrip- 
tions numbered more than 500, ranging 
from very small sums up to $28,500 from 
a single individual. One other gift was 
$27,000, and still another, $21,000. When, 
speaking of the erection of the edifice in 
the years 1893-94, Mr. Caskey drew from his 
pocket a canceled mortgage for $50,000, which 
was placed by the trustees upon the property 
at the time of dedication pending the payment 
of subscriptions then made, the expectancy 
of the people. was fulfilled with a joy well 
earned. He read from the mortgage the rec- 
ord of the payments, showing that, with al- 
most clock-like precision, the church had 
quietly and steadily met its obligations until 
last October, when every dollar was dis- 
charged and the church was freed of incum- 
brance. So quietly had the work been done 
and so systematic was the method pursued, 
that many members hardly realized what had 
been accomplished. 

The activities of the church were never 
more productive. The last year was, in many 
ways, the finest in the history of the church. 
The church shows such splendid vigor in giv- 


Rev. 


Pilgrim Church, Cleceland 


ing itself to important and varied forms of 
work that it is only nec+ssary for the pastor 
to plan and lead the work tu ga‘n a quick and 
noble response. 

In 1902 upwards of $36,000 we e raised, in- 
cluding individual gifts. More than $16 000 


were for benevolences, used largely in the 
city, nearly $10,000 being a gift for the Jones 


Charles S. Milts, D.D. 


Home for friendless children. Oberlin Col- 
lege received $3,025. Nearly $15,000 were ex- 
pended in the work of the chureh itself, in- 
cluding about $1,500 spent by the institute, 
The final payments on the building in 1902 
were $4,725. 

One significant thing in the development of 
this church has been its steady growth in all 
departnents. The benevole: ces for the last 
eleven years amount to $16,818, the home ex- 
penses to $281 090 aid the additions to the 
church were 925. The membership Jan. 1, 
1903, was 882, a net gain of fifty three; addi- 
tions were seventy nine, on confession forty- 
nine, The families connected with the chureh 
number 1,011. The Sunday school enrolls 
945, besides 175 in the home department. 

The young people’s work, which has been 
reorganized independent of the Christian En- 
deavor movement and with a new form of 

pledge, is a strong foree in the 
life of the church. At this a: - 
nual meeting the church voted 
to add two more to its present 
staff of seven workers, one as 
a foreign missionary, another 
as a district visitor or nurse. 
The organization of the men 
of the church as the Pilgrim 
Brotherhood, to work for one 
A another, the church and the 
’ community, is a new feature 
which is creating no small 
' amount of enthusiasm. 


W. F. M. 


It is gratifying to find in the 
Christian Advocate of Nash- 
ville, in an editorial on The 
Race Question, the admission 

' that the disposition of not a 
few Southerners to deny social 
recognition to those who teach 
in Negro schools, is “an inex- 
cusable rudeness,’”* 


cae ed 


14 March 1903 


Our Benevolent Societies and 
the National Council 


The Advisory Committee recommended by the 
National Council and appointed by the six societies 
met in Hartford, Ct., Feb. 26. 

At a previous meeting, the committee had voted, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Council, to undertake to advance the For- 
ward Movement for ‘the promotion of systematic 
benevolencejin the interests of the six societies of 
our churches.” This Forward Moyement is to be 
uncer the control of the Advisory Committee and 
*o be directed by a competent man who 
be known as the secretary of the Forward 
Movement of Systematic Benevolence. The 
duty of this secretary will be to investigate 
plans and methods of systematic beneyo- 
lence now in successful use, to gather and 
formulate plans such as may be adapted to 
ehurches of various conditions and to press 
these plans upon the attention of conferences 
and ehurehes. The support of this secretary 
and his work will be paid by-special gifts or 
will be chargeable to the societies in the ratio 
of gifts received by them from living donors. 
The committee has carefully canvassed the 
matter and expects soon to present to our 
churches the name of a secretary of System- 
atic Benevolence. 

The committee bas also considered the other 
resolutions of the National Council and they 
heartily indorse the request contained therein 
that each church, by a personal canvass, 
should reach, as far as possible, every one of 
its nembers with a direct personal appeal for 
some gift to each of our six missionary soci-— 
eties. To make this most effective some time 
should be given in every church to bring the 
needs of these societies before its members 
in order to increase the missionary interest. 
Especially do we feel the importance of mak- 
ing provision in our Sunday schools an@ 
young people’s societies for educating our 
young people in every department of mission- 
ary work. 

We are glad that the further reeommenda- 
tion of the council that in all ordinations an@ 
installations the missionary knowledge an@ 
iuterest of the candidate be inquired into is 
being followed more than in the past : 

Action has also been taken with regard to the 
resolution of the National Council recommending: 
the appointment ofall salaried officers in our six 
societies by executive boards. This was brought 
up at the meeting of the American Board at Ober- 
lin and referred to a special committee to report at 
the next annual meeting. The American Mission- 
ary Association has altered its by-laws so that the 
salaried officers are nominated by the executive 
board. The Sunday School and Publishing Society 
has considered the matter and has found legaP 
difficulties under the laws of Massachusetts. The 
Home Missionary and the Chureh Building Soci- 
eties already choose their officers in this way. 
With regard to “limited representative governing 
membership,” of each of our home societies, the 
Home Missionary Society has already acted fa- 
vorably upon this and the committee of the Ameri- 
ean Missionary Association and the directors of 
the Sunday School and Publishing Society have it 
under consideration. 

As to the resolution urging the five home soct 
eties to try the experiment of a united annual meet- 
ing, some progress has been made, but no definite 
plans have been matured. 

The recommendation for one missionary publica- 
tion has been considered faithfully by executive 
boards of the different societies and it is felt, almost 
unanimously, by them that it is not practicable to 
have one missionary magazine cover properly all 
the interests that need to be considered by our six 
societies, in this agreeing with the unanimous re- 
port of the Committee of Fifteen at Portland, Me. 

With regard to the resolution that “our mission- 
ary societies should unite in issuing brief manuals 
of instruction and information suitable for perma- 
nent use in our Sunday schools and young people’s 
societies and other organizations, it was thought 
best by the Advisory Committee that no action be 
taken until the secretary appointed should have 
had time to consider the matter. We are glad to 
note, however, that some of the societies have 
taken preliminary steps to get together material for 
such a manual. 

SAMUEL B. CArEN, Chairman. 
WILLIAM W. MCLANE, Secretary. 


The artistic air kills everything.—Horace 
Bushnell. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Journey through the Holy Land * 


A yisit to Palestine is a dream of mul- 
titudes who probably will never realize it. 
But through books written by those who 
vhave seen’ the country with historic 
knowledge and observing eyes and sym- 


| pathetic appreciation of its relation to 


- 


. being small. 


Christian faith, a far more clear and ac- 
curate vision of the Holy Land may be 
had today than ever before. Rey. Dr. 
J. L. Hurlbut, the veteran Sunday school 
worker, has done a distinct service to 
Bible students by utilizing the stereo- 
scope to give them some of the ex- 
periences of an actual journey with him 
among the scenes in which Christ lived. 
By a set of one hundred stereoscopic 
photographs the most important places 
are reproduced before the eye, with im- 
pressions of reality made vivid by the 
effects of binocular vision. A map is fur- 
nished showing the route of travel, the 
pictured places being indicated by the 
numbers of the stereographs. A descrip- 
tion in the accompanying book is given 
in lecture form, apparently from notes 
taken on the spot. 

What the stereopticon is for an audi- 
ence the stereograph may be for a Sun- 
day school class, and any teacher with 
the aids furnished can make the pictures 
so real that the pupil may have an im- 
pression of the scene as if he were 
actually looking on it. One set of stereo- 
graphs can be used by an entire school, 
class by class. It will furnish attractive 
entertainment for an evening at home. 
Its value is not exhausted by a single 
view, but it becomes more helpful 
through frequent reference. When the 
life of our Lord or the history of Israel 
is being studied these pictures will illu- 
minate every lesson. ° 


RELIGION 


Some Actors in Our Lord’s Passion, by Rev. 
Herman Lilienthal. pp.157. Thomas Whitta- 
ker. 80 cents net. 


A noteworthy volume of Lenten sermons. It 
requires more than scholarship, a wide range 
of spiritual experience and a large knowledge 
of men are needed to remove all that is un- 
usual and strange from the figures in this 
group, and make the reader feel himself 
under condemnation because of the discrimi- 
nating analysis of character, and this the 
writer does throughout in a rare degree. 
The old story seems new, and holds us with 
such dramatic interest that we think of a 
common human frailty and fate. The Good 
Friday sermon in treating of the meaning of 
the wrongs, mysteries and sorrows of life in 
the light of the Cross shows a strong grasp. 
, compiled by W. M. L. 
ia i hs ese tton ts Co. 1.25. 
This compilation of material in regard to the 
life of the world to come shows great industry 
and nota little discriminating taste and power 
of orderly arrangement. The topical division 
into chapters gives an air of progessive con- 
tinuity and the wide variety of authors quoted 
lightens up the pages. It is curiously modern 
in its selections, the proportion of writers dat- 
ing from before the middle of the last century 
Even St. Bernard is quoted 
grudgingly. The tone is distinctly universal- 
istic; and in this respect does scant justice to 
the proportion of thought in some of the au- 
thors quoted and much less to that of the 
Church of the ages. 
* Traveling in the Holy Land Through the Stereoscope. 


A Tour Personally Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, 
D. D. With stereoscope and 100 stereographs in leather 


- ease, $17.60. Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


} * =e 


The Deeper Teachings of Plant Life, by 
oa Meigges suulld pp. 386. Thos. Whittaker. 


Dr. Macmillan moralizes pleasantly and in- 
structively, usually taking some particular 
flower as text or suggestion, but sometimes a 
more general yet related theme. He is famil- 
iar with the newer knowledge of the relations 
of plant and insect life and often uses them 
effectively for illustration. He is not as fa- 
mniliar with the. American as with the Euro- 
pean flora, or he would not say, ““In America 
the violet is not a spring flower and is scent- 
less.” And what he says of the interchange 
of weeds and the superior persistency of the 
European varieties needs some qualification. 
The History of Christianity from St. Paul to 


Bishop Brooks, by Wm. E. Gardner. pp. 210, 
Thos. Whittaker. 50 cents net. 


This appears to be a satisfactory piece of 
Sunday school literature. It is a text-book 
for the conclusion of a four years’ course, 
based on the newer system of religious in- 
struction. The chapters outline the Christian 
centuries as follows: The Beginning, The 
Middle Ages, The Reformation, The New 
Light. Controversial matter is presented in 
a way acceptable to all and therefore useful 
for beginners. Monasticism, Puritanism, Jes- 
uitism, the Oxford Movement rarely has been 
so clearly and briefly defined. 

Our Lord and Master, by Jesse Bowman 

Young. pp. 99. Jennings & Pye. 
A slender volume containing the stock argu- 
ments of the Apologists with no marked char- 
acteristics or emphasis of its own. 


HISTORY 

Ancient Athens, by Ernest Arthur Gardner. 

pp. 579. Macmillan Co. $5.00 net. 
Professor Gardner is admirably qualified by 
expert knowledge, gained in part while di- 
rector of the British School at Athens, for 
the work of preparing this splendid book. 
Good as the text is, the reader is moved first 
to examine and enjoy the illustrations, in 
which the resources of photography have 
been utilized to the utmost. A study of these 
alone will give the untraveled reader with 
brains and imagination a vivid idea of the 
Athens which is now above ground. The 
successive chapters take up the history of 
the city with the monuments for text and 
Greek literature for commentary. 

Medieval India, UNA pponley Lane-Poole, Litt. D., 


M.R.1.A. pp. 4 P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.35 net. 


Popular language still speaks of the “great 
Moghul” as an equivalent of size pretended 
or real. The biggest freight engines are 
“moghuls.” The story of the original Great 
Moghuls, the Mongol emperors of Hindustan, 
with their predecessors in invasion, Mr. Lane- 
Poole tells in this interesting volume of the 
Story of the Nations series. The common 
people of India have no history; this is 
mainly an account of the strongly marked 
and varied personalities of the monarchs, 
who twice mastered the whole of India and 
left their mark so deeply upon it and also 
upon the popular tradition of Europe. The 
task is admirably performed and gives in con- 
yenient compass information of high interest 
in the history of civilization. The illustra- 
tions of buildings and coins add to the value 
of the text. 

Labberton’s Universal History, by Robt. H. 

Labberton. pp. 221. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Good historical maps and genealogical tables 
form the motive around which the thread of 
history is woven. So large a plan demands a 
summary and compendious scheme of compo- 
sition in which Mr. Labberton succeeds ad- 
mirably. He has made a book which will 
have great value for reference on account of 
its full index and its convenient arrangement 
of the essential things for the ordinary reader. 
But the maps, if we will use them, are the 
real aids to following the course of the world’s 
story intelligently. The book has large, but 
not inconveniently large pages, and is in 
amazingly small compass for its wide plan 
and large print. 


irth of Berea College, by J. A. R. Rogers. 
in 174. Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 


An original document in the historian’s sense, 


being the record by one of the founders of 
one of the moxt courageous and successful 
educational experiments of the middle of the 
last century. Berea stood for much which is 
now ack owledged in Kentucky, but its 
founders had the experience of being driven 
from the state. It is a good book to study 


‘and a valuable contribution to American his- 


tory. Berea is now the largest institution of 
learning in Kentucky, with an average of over 
nine hundred students. The investment of 
Mr. Rogers’s life and that of his helpers has 
brought forth a harvest many hundred fold. 
The book shows the combination of modesty, 
courage and firmness, which made the insti- 
tution it represents possible in its uncongen- 
ial soil. 

America in Its Relation to the Great Epochs 


of History, by Wm. J. Mann. p. 319. Little 
Brown & Co. $1.00. Pe , 


Delivered originally, with some exceptions, 
as public addresses, these chapters on the 
relation of American to world history retain 
much of the enthusiasm and some of the 
discursiveness proper to that form of writing. 
Four epochs are designated as critical in the 
history of America and of civilization: those 
of the discovery, 1492; of the settlement, 1620; 
of the formation of the Constitution, 1788; 
and of the contests over slavery and the 
Union, 1850 Mr. Mann has a tolerant atti- 
tude toward legend and makes rather too 
much of the Iroquois league as a forerunner 
of our national life. So large a subject could 
only be outlined in so small a space, and the 
purpose of the book is rather to urge reading 
on indicated lines than to make a comprehen- 
sive treatise. 
FICTION 

The Pride of Tellfair, by Elmore 

Peake. pp.390. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
The author of this story, a young lawyer, has 
brought into a prosaie Illinois town the ele- 
ments of romance afforded by aristocratic 
Southern society, with a touch of Old World 
mystery, and has invested a country Jawyer’s 
office with the atmosphere of a mild tragedy of 
love. The excellence of the story lies in the 
skill with which the lawyer is made a hero, 
different types of women, young and old, being 
used to display the manly traits of character 
which win their admiration and love. Morris 
Davenport is a shrewd business man, a Pres- 
byterian elder, a lover of horses, and though a 
bit of a gambler, is a useful citzen, a master of 
the society he lives in, and a genuine Ameri- 
can. The story is wholesome and few who 
begin it will lay it aside before the last pageis 
read. 

The Captain, by Churchill Williams. pp. 439. 

Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50. 
General Grant is the unnamed hero, and his 
career is followed from his farmer life in Illi- 
nois to the capture of Vicksburg. The story 
is a milder reflection of The Crisis by Win- 
ston Churchill, having some of its excellences 
while failing to hold the reader’s attention as 
that novel does, Its situations crowd on one 
another too fast. It introduces too many 
characters, its scenes are often too discon- 
nected and it leaves too many gaps fo be filled 
by the imagination. Yet while it is not a 
great novel, it deals with events of such per- 
manent and intense interest to Americans, 
with such a degree of familiarity with scenes 
described and such loyalty to historic fact, 
that it will have many admirers. 

The Philadelphians, by Katharine Bingham. 

pp. 227. L.C. Page &Co. $1.25. 
A clever little tale, good for light reading, 
which deals with society life in the upper 
circles of Philadelphia. 

A Sherburne Quest, by Amanda M. Douglas. 

pp. 369. Dodd, Mead & Co. 90 cents net. 
Another book dealing with the numerous clan 
of Sherburne. A harmless story, with ro- 
mance and detailed incidents to please the girl- 
ish reader, and intellectual conversation for 
her instruction. Honor Carew is an attractive 
heroine. The hero is not produced until 
toward the end, but we hardly miss him in 
the narration of the affairs of the heroine’s 
many relatives and friends. 


The Master of Warlock, by George La | Eg- 
gleston. pp. 433. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.50. 


Elliott 
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Mr. Eggleston’s statement, in the dedication, 
that he studies his heroines from different 
phases of one woman’s character relieves the 
eritic who has just read this story with pleas- 
ure and yet is compelled to confess to himself 
that there is a certain sameness in the char- 
acters as they appear in the author’s different 
books. Here the scene is again in Virginia, 
but the time is that of the war between the 
states. Agatha Ronald is a spirited girl of 
the high-minded and unconventional sort, and 
the hero is a fine specimen of manhood. The 
Virginia view of duty at the outbreak of the 
war is insisted on, but there is no appeal to 
sectional passion. 

Russell Ryder, by David Bruce Conklin. pp. 

333. A. Wessels Co. $1.50. 
An amateurish attempt after the order of 
David Harum and Eben Holden. The hero 
of this tale is neither so funny as David nor 
so big-hearted as Eben; the story is clumsily 
told and the startling denouement is wildly 
improbable. 

VERSE 

The Queen’s Rosary, by Alice D. van Cleve. 

pp. G0. R. H. Russell, New York. 
A sonnet sequence, apparently by an Ameri- 
ean, which follows the years of the late Eng- 
lish queen’s reign with particular reference 
to an event in the national or personal history 
of each. The book is beautifully made and 
has evidently been the work of a loving en- 
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thusiasm. As verse it ranks astonishingly 
well considering the self-chosen limitations of 
subject and form. 

Bethlehem, a Nativity Play, by Laurence 

Housman. pp. 76. Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
A miracle play quite in the meWeval spirit, 
in noticeab y interesting verse. Its Mariola- 
try is a serious objection from the primitive 
or modern point of view and its dramatic 
unity is rather dearly bought, so far as the 
truth of history is concerned, by crowding 
the visit of the shepherds and the kings and 
the flight from Bethlehem into the night of 
the birth. But this is all quite in the spirit 
of the dark ages. 

The Imperial Republic, by Elizabeth G. 

Crane. pp. 122. Grafton Press. 
A tragedy in verse written with a purpose by 
an author who is a convineed anti-imperialist 
She has considerable constructive power and 
not a little earnestness of purpose, and her 
blank verseruns smoothly. Her republic is not 
very convincing, however, and the moral les 
son she reads the American people is spoiled 
by the lack of parallelism between her im- 
aginary case and the facts. 

Jonathan, a Tragedy, by Thos. Ewing, Jr. 

pp. 143. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00. net. 
Mr. Ewing has a good subject for a poetical 
drama in the character and career of the son 
of Saul; but he has not known how to make 
the best use of it. The grip of passion is con- 
spicuously wanting and the verse lacks ease. 


Book 


The University of Pennsylvania has con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Laws on J.S. 
Sargent, the eminent artist. 


The long-promised Morley life of Gladstone 
will not be out this spring, but may be ex- 
pected before the year is over. 


The publisher of Mrs. Eddy’s books in Bos- 
ton denies that he has ever refused to sell 
Mrs. Eddy’s writings to Mark Twain. 


Lovers of Browning will wait with antici- 
pation for Prof. Edward Dowden’s biography 
of him in the Temple biographies series. 


The death of Dr. G. Birbeck Hill takes from 
the ranks of English men of letters the most 
accomplished student of Samuel Johnson. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin has established an 
annual prize to be given to the student of 
Bowdoin College who writes the best short 
story. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward writes to the New 
York Tribune admitting that her story, Lady 
Rose’s Daughter, is based on The Life and 
Letters of Mile de Lespinasse. 


A large collection of hitherto unedited 
and unpublished letters of Margaret Fuller 
thas come to light in London, and will soon 
be placed on the market in book form. 


The forthcoming collection of letters of , 


Jane Welch Carlyle, which were suppressed | 


by Froude, are said to go far toward rehabili- 
tating Carlyle’s reputation as a man and a 
husband. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons have absorbed the 
other Bible publishing firms of E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., and Eyre & Spottiswoode of 
Londen, and will now be able to offer an un- 
rivaled line of Bibles and Prayer Books. 


The recent death of Prof. E. B. Cowell, pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge University, 
takes from the world one who will live in the 
hearts of admirers of Edward Fitzzerald long 
after his pupils and readers of him asa San- 
akrit authority pass away. 


Lord Avebury—Sir John Lubbock—and 
Gen, William Booth, have been exchanging 
thelr own productions recently, Sir John 
reading General Booth’s Religion for Every- 
day, and sending the Salvation Army leader 
his little book, The Use of Life. 


The Spectator, commenting on Kipling's 


Chat 


poem, The Settlers, is cruel enough to sug- 
gest that inasmuch as Kipling so surely 
strikes the note of British public opinion, 
and Alfred Austin does not, therefore it is 
in order to call Austin the king’s laureate 
and Kipling the people’s laureate. 


Mr. Albert Dawson, our English correspond- 
ent, whose brief biography of Dr. Joseph 
Parker is well known, has been asked to 
write a complete biography of the remarkable 
preacher. He would be glad to receive any 
letters written by Dr. Joseph Parker or in- 
formation relating to his early days, or Ban- 
bury and Manchester ministries. 


The death of Joseph Henry Shorthouse, au- 
thor of John Inglesant and other novels not 
known to the masses but highly prized by 
the few, takes from the ranks of English men 
of letters one who lived a modest life as a busi- 
ness man, who cared nothing for notoriety, 
and ever had an high ideal for himself and 
his craft. 


The Revell Co. will recognize the bicentenary 
of John Wesley’s birth by publishing The 
Heart of John Wesley’s Journal, with an in- 
troduction by Hugh Price Hughes and an 
appreciation by Augustine Birrell. It will 
contain in one book the most interesting and 
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“To Err is Human”— 
Not to Err—Elgin. 


The man who is always 
right on time is the man 
who carries the 


ELGIN WATCH | 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin Watches. 
‘*Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent 


free upon request to 


| 
| 
: 
| 
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E.cin NATIONALQWATCH Co., Ecarn, tut. + 
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significant letters from the four volumes 
heretofore published, and will be generously 
illustrated. 


The editor of The Cosmopolitan is certainly 
a brave man, but his prudence leaves some- 
thing to be desired, we fear. In the March 
number he illustrates an articleon The Woman 
of Fifty by portraits of well-known women, 
some of whom own to fifty: years. The last 
picture given, however, is that of Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman, whom the ubiquitous Who’s 
Who announces to have been born in 1862, 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Easter 
Suits and Skirts 


EW and exclusive fash- 
ions not found else- 
where A broad field 

for your selection—suits at 
all prices. from $8 to $35. 
None to be had of better 
materials, more fashionably 
cut or better tailored at any 
price. Made to order from 
the design and sample you 
choose, 

Here are a few things 
shown in our Catalogue : 
New Suits, well-tailored, 

showing many variations 

of the prevailing fashions, 
from Paris models, $8 to 
$35. 

Etamine Costumes in styles 
to prevail during the 
coming season, the most 
fashionable costume for 
dress occasions, $12 to 
$35. 

New Skirts, well-fash=- 
ioned. in Spring and 
Summer weight 
materials, look cool 
and feel cool, too, $4 
to $20. . 

Rainy-Dav and Walking Suits and Skirts, 
Jaunty Jackets, Traveling Dresses, Etc. 

No matter where you live, we pay express charges. 

Write today for Catalogue and Samples of the 
materials from which we make our garments; you 
will get them free by return mail. A will 
bring them. If the garment you order does not fit 
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and please you, send it back promptly and we will 
refund vour money. Our aim is your satisfaction. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
pastor says of it: “It is by far the most perfect 
thing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 


Let us send you our special illustrated 
Write 


book, ‘* The Cup.’ It is free. 
for it. 


Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 
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The Home’ and Its Outlook 


The Voice of the Grass 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
By the dusty roadside, 


- On the sunny hillside, 


Close by the noisy brook, 


In every shady nook, 


_ I eome creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, smiling everywhere; 
All around the open door, 

Where sit the aged poor ; 

Here where the children play, 

In the bright and merry May, 

I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
In the noisy city street 

My pleasant face you’ll meet, 

Cheering the sick at heart 

Toiling his busy part— 

Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
You cannot see me coming, 

Nor hear my low sweet humming; 

For in the starry night, 

And the glad morning light, 

I come quietly creeping every where. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
More welcome than the flowers 

In summer’s pleasant hours: 

The gentle cow is glad, 

And the merry bird not sad, 

To see me creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
When you’re numbered with the dead 

In your still and narrow bed, 

In the happy spring I’ll come 

And deck your silent home— 

Creeping, silently creeping everywhere, 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 

My humble song of praise 

Most joyfully I raise 

To Him at whose command 

I beautify the land, 

Creeping, opimces creeping everywhere. 
—Sarah Roberts Boyle. 


We are constantly in- 
formed that tuberculosis 
is not only the most common of diseases, 
but that more deaths result from it than 
from any two others. It is even said 


Deep Breathing 


' that one out of every three persons dies 


from some form of lung trouble, and yet, 
that in most of these cases, the disease 
might have been prevented. Good air 
and deep breathing seem to be all that 
is necessary to keep the lungs in a healthy 
condition, and, this being the case, it 
would appear to be the duty of every 
mother to see that her children breathe 
properly. The simplest things are the 
ones most likely to be overlooked, and 


this doubtless accounts for the fact that 


so many intelligent and progressive 
women, who are particular about the 


- diet and exercise of their children, ut- 


A. 


terly disregard their method of breathing. 
Since animals and savages practice deep 
breathing it is evidently the natural 
method, our common practice of shallow 
breathing being the result of our over- 
heated buildings, improper clothing and 
lack of energy. Enthusiasts over deep 
breathing claim not only that it will keep 
the lungs in a healthy condition, but that 
it will cure tuberculosis in its early 
stages and is of great value in other ail- 


‘ments. 


How many mothers 
recognize their obli- 
gation to the teachers in our public 
schools? The routine is a wearing one, 
as mother surely ought to understand, 
and the hours are often lengthened by 
extra work in preparation for extra ‘‘occa- 
sions”? to give pleasure to mothers and 
children alike. Days like the 12th and 22d 
of February, or the 19th of April, with the 
decorations in the schoolroom, the music, 
the Sunday dresses, and even the tremor 
of ‘“‘taking part,’ make real events in 
childish lives. There is more instruction 
in manners and morals, too, included in 
public school work now than most pa- 
rents realize. Some of it is formally re- 
quired by superintendents and school 
boards, but more, perhaps, is the out- 
come of spontaneous kindness and help 
fulness on the teacher’s own part. Little 
flowers of courtesy and unselfishness are 
blossoming in children’s lives every day 
from seeds sown at school. Would it not 
be fitting to express appreciation of them 
oftener than we do? Surely, at least, it 
is a duty to refrain from petty, trifling 
criticism. 


Mothers and Teachers 


Labels 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 


Most housekeepers label their jellies 
and preserves. Many mark their sheets 
and pillowcases and cotton underwear 
and handkerchiefs. A few take pity on 
the ‘‘helper” at kindergarten and sew 
tapes inside their children’s mittens, leg- 
gings and umbrellas. But in general it 
may be said that the fine art of labeling 
is but imperfectly understood. 

Jellies and preserves need the date as 
well as the name, and in some cases, 
alack! ‘‘Second quality ”’ or ‘‘Use soon.” 
Sheets and pillowcases are much more 
sure of finding their way to the proper 
mattresses and pillows if a different form 
of marking is used for different widths 
—‘‘J. E. Jones” for double beds, ‘J. 
Jones” for two-thirds and ‘‘ Jones’’ for 
the cots. 

In a family of fast-growing children 
marking with indelible ink is unsatis- 
factory, because it lingers on after the 
garment has descended to another child. 
The advantages of marked clothes can 
be as well secured by a simple cross or 
dot made with colored darning cotton— 
black for Harry, red for Johnny, and tan 
for little Bess—and young children can 
pick out their own much more quickly. 
In the case of stockings, two crosses can 
be put on at the original marking, and 
one snipped out when the knees have 
grown too badly darned for ‘‘best”’ wear, 
saving mamma the vexation of unrolling 
pair after pair when a special toilet is to 
be made. Variations in length or thick- 
ness can be noted in similar ways; in- 
deed, a mother can work out a whole 
cipher code for herself, if she is so dis- 
posed. 

Tags—not the elaborate tag of com- 
merce, but homemade tags torn from old 
pasteboard—tied on clothing put away at 
the end of one season save time and be- 
wilderment at the beginning of the next. 
It is surprising how fast even the care- 


ful mother forgets, Thus: on stockings; 
“Harry, 1903 ;” on an undeiflannel that 
has survived its fellows, as by a freak 
of nature some underflannels will, ‘No. 
mate for this;” on petticoats laid aside 
by Susie at the head of the procession to 
wait for Bess at the foot, ‘“‘ Worn by Susie 
at eight.’ 

After the general trying-on at the open- 
ing of the new season, unless the needed 
letting down and taking up can be done 
more promptly than most mothers find 
possible, it is prudent to preserve the re- 
sults of the inspection by tags—‘‘ Wants, 
two inches more in belt,” ‘‘ Let dowm 
skirt three inches,” and so on. Bundles: 
of sewing laid aside fur some far-off lei- 
sure should be tagged to save untying— 
“Nightgowns needing new sleeves.” Im 
fact, all over the house, every bundle, 
bag or box possible should be plainly 
marked on the outside. The labeling 
habit systematically followed makes the 
difference between a charted and an un- 
charted sea to the daughter or nurse sud- 
denly put in charge of a house. 

A date, penciled on a pattern, saves 
one from the mortification of making the 
shirt waist of 1903 in the style of 1902, If 
the dressmaker pronounces the scraps of 
embroidery from Susie’s guimpe enough 
for a yoke for Bess, a label embalms the 
precious fact. A remnant of edging just 
the right length for sleeves and neck is. 
safest marked, as is even a two or three- 
inch bit that matches a frock still in use. 

The medicine closet offers a wide field 
for the judicious labeler. The druggist’s 
label on a prescription bottle does not 
name the disease. It is well to add that, 
if it is of a nature likely to recur, and 
with it the name of the sick person. 
Other items gleaned from experience are 
useful, such as: ‘‘Safe family remedy,’” 
“‘Can be repeated in two hours,” “‘ Spoils 
by keeping,” ‘‘Do not use without Dr.’s: 
orders.”’ A list on the inside of the door,, 
giving a few of the more common ail- 
ments, with the remedy used for each, 
is a convenience. 

Thus far, utility. But the label has its 
place in the field of sentiment. The per- 
manent interest of gifts is immeasurably 
enhanced by dates written, engraved, or 
even pasted at the back of pictures, sil- 
ver and books. Photographs should al- 
ways bear date and name, in autograph, 
if possible. Old pieces of jewelry or lace 
or furniture may lose half their value 
as heirlooms by the death of the one 
member of the household who could have 
told their history. A scrap of paper laid 
in the box with the lace or tacked to the 
back of the secretary preserves at least 
the outline. The christening dress, the 
baby blanket that the grandmother knit 
—all need help of paper and ink if they 
are to carry an intelligible message to 
the next generation. 


To accept the inevitable; neither to 
struggle against it nor murmur at it, sim- 
ply to bear it—this is the great lesson of 
life—above alltoa woman. It may come 
late or early, and the learning of it is sure 
to be hard ; but she will never be a really 
happy woman until she has learned it.— 
Dinah Mulock Craik. 
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The Home Forum 


Intelligent Obedience 


I have read with much interest the article 
by Mrs. Deland on The New Obedience, and 
later the comments upon it by readers of The 
Congregationalist. This article was read at 
our Mothers’ Meeting because of its apparent 
fitness ard suggestiveness to the condition 
of things in our own community. It called 
forth much criticism both adverse and other- 
wise; but I thought then, and the same idea 
has impressed me on reading other criticisms 
on it in The Congregationalist, that some 
ideas had been read into Mrs. Deland’s arti- 
cle that she never intended to advocate, and 
it was these ideas that were being discussed 
instead of the real points she wished to make. 

Mrs. Deland described a real condition ex- 
isting in many, if not all, of our villages, 
towns and cities, and while there is no doubt 
of the truth of Mrs. Whitney’s statement, 
that there are many homes in which these 
problems are not met with, the fact that the 
condition exists at all in a degree to call forth 
comment is in itself a ground for apprehen- 
sion. No home is absolutely safe in the midst 
of a prevailing evil. It seems unreasonable 
to suppose that Mrs. Deland intended to ad- 
yocate a complete withdrawal of parental 
restraint, but rather, having in mind a cer- 
tain old-time method of enforcing an absolute 
and questioning authority, she wished to sug- 
gest a more reasonable manner of dealing 
with children. 

To one who has carefully studied both The 
New Obedience by Mrs. Deland and The Old 
Obedience by Mrs. Whitney, it seems that from 
different standpoints, perhaps, and in different 
phraseology they advocate the same thing, in- 
telligent obedience, which has been in the past 
and will be in the future the only obedience 
producing permanent results in the developing 
of that strength of character and ability nec- 
essary to meet the various problems of life. 

Stamford, N. Y. 8. J. 7. 


Bank Your Fires 


Mr. James ‘Buckham has been to school dur- 
ing this coal famine to good purpose; and so 
have others. I’mone. I have learned to say 
at my leisure, Not all men are liars. It was 
my coal.dealer’s foresight, not mine, which 
filled my bins in June at the old price, instead 
of in the autumn, as usual. I could tell you 
of a town in which the single dealer has sup- 
plied his whole village just as if there were 
no strike, emptying his coal pockets with- 
out stuffing his trousers’ pockets. 

I have learned a lesson in social economics: 
these big crimes against the public mean 
many perpetrators ; and, shameless as the cap- 
italists may be, I, for one, would sooner take 
my chances under their tyranny than under 
that of the trades unions. The organized un- 
ions can be more unmanageable, reckless and 
heartless than the barons. 

Then a lesson in domestic economy. I owe 
it to the small boy of the household, who has 
two ears and a mind of his own (sometimes 
two or three minds a day). He said he heard 
Mr, ©, talking about covering his furnace fire 
with wet ashes and burning the water gas that 
was formed. NowI had been accustomed to 
bank my fire with coal siftings or coal dust to 
secure better combustion, but this was a touch 
beyond. I get a bright, solid fire in the morn- 
ing, then cover with two or three inches of 
ashes with bits of half-burned coal mixed in, 
and soaked with all the water they will hold. 
The hydrogen and oxygen let loose make a 
blaze worth seeing; the coal beneath burns 
‘more slowly and perfectly; much heat that 
used to go up chimney now is forced through 
the firepot into the airchamber. At night 


there is a crust of olinkers to be raked off the 
top. There js also, I reckon, about twenty 
per cent. saving to be raked in. 

But what mind with the homiletizal habit 


could miss sucha chance to moralize? There’s 
my neighbor, an unselfish woman, but nerv- 
ous. She keeps the drafts open all the time, 
wastes lots of heat, burns out her linings and 
grate, so to speak, while the atmosphere alter- 
nates between superfluous heat and dreary 
chill. Why doesn’t she bank her fires ? 

My good friendthe D.D. Everybody wants 
him for everything—extra sermons, all sorts 
of addresses, boards of direction, at so- 
cial functions—and too many get him, get- 
ting at the same time poorer work than he 
ought to give, {until he has to go off fora 
month or year. Bank your fires, brother. 

But I am most concerned about my wife’s 
husband. He is a fair sort of fellow, pass- 
ing for sensible in the crowd; but when he 
he finds a dozen things on his calendar for the 
day, instead of doing nine or ten comfortably, 
he drives through the whole list and comes out 
jaded in souland body. His wife is faithful 
with him, and I often join in her protests. 
But he is one of those discouraging creatures 
that admit all you say and just keep on sin- 
ning. He tells me the first Latin he ever 
learned was something his father used to re- 
peat to him: Meliora video proboque, sed 
deteriora sequor, 1 see and praise the better, 
but do the worse. His father knew him. 
What can you do with sucha sinner? Yet he 
is improving and by the time he is reddy to 
die will take things leisurely. CINERES. 


A Uniform for Ministers’ Wives 


Most interesting reading is your account, 
with its incidental suggestions, of Shawmut 
Church’s vested choir. One who is intensely 
interested in every department of church 
work, has long wished for the time when some 
uniform might become at least popular, if 
optional, for ministers’ wives. Those who 
have given the matter no thought will please 
imagine a proud and sensitive woman (proud 
in the best sense) married to a minister in a 


country parish whose salary is $700 a yeare 


with house. Most of these brave women 
know full well the excellent beauty of being 
clothed with a meek and quiet spirit. Some 
of them know, too, what it means to sit di- 
rectly in front of the wealthiest family in 
town—clad, as are most of the women in the 
ehurch best known to the writer, in gowns 
and hats made to order by city modistes each 
recurring season—and feel the sharp and 
sometimes stinging contrast, in spite of her 
strength of character, which is shown by 
these manifestations of “taste and character.” 
The cheap velvet hat which circumstances 
compelled her to buy years ago—retrimmed 
year after year by her own hands with 
ostrich feathers bought with her father’s 
money when a girl twenty years ago, whose 
pendants, in spite of repeated attempts at 
curling, are as straight as the pine needles of 
her native heath—looks even more dowdy and 
tawdry under such conditions. 

Other poor women in the congregation are 
at liberty to supplement their husband’s earn- 
ings by some outside work; but the time of 
the minister’s wife must be given to supple- 
ment her husband’s work in every possible 
way. Doing the work of the household—mak- 
ing and mending—organizing and conducting 
clubs and classes, entertaining and visiting, 
there is no time—if there were strength and 
liberty—to earn money for herself. 

In the light of these facts would not the 
uniform method of dress greatly diminish 
many of the annoyances which she must now 
endure? Conspicuous alway, whether she 
will or no, would not the vestments suggested 
by the Shawmut uniform give her a whole- 
some, distinctive attire without making her 
more conspicuous? I think so, and that at 
last the minister’s wife might feel she was ap- 
propriately clothed in a way not to give offense 
—at the least possible cost. PORTIA, 
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Tangles 


16. CHARADE 
Tbe TOTALS sing, as they swing 
In the eJm tree over the way; 
Their curious nest, of workmanship best, 
Wherein their little ones safely rest, 
They ONE up out of the way, 


This is a LAST of intelligence yast; 
For plundering cats or boys, j 
Whose longing eye see the nest so high, 
Can’t reach it, however hard they try ~ 
Its inmates to annoy. B. 8. 


17. PRIZE “BLANK” VERSE 


Each blank to be filled with the name of 
a writer. 


One fine sunny morning, bright enough to 
(1) ****"** any man’s (2) ***** and make him 
(3) ***, my friend (4) ***** and I left our 
(5) ***** for a walk over (6) ***** and (7) 
*xee®) My friend was a (8) *******##**, six 
feet two, (9) **** and (10) *****, and no one 
was (11) ******** than he. Although older 
than I, he was still a (12) *********, We had 
eaten a late breakfast of (13) *****, and left 
the (14) **** (15) *#****** in the oven to ap- 
pease our appetites on ourreturn. We walked 
through a lane, bordered by a (16) *****#*** 
hedge, behind which was planted a (17) *** of 
(18) ****** and (19) #9 trees, We soon 
had to (20) **** a river, which my companion 
said reminded him of the (21) *** river, where 
a (22) ***** boy was trying to catch a (23) 
****** In his net, and a (24) ***** was wading 
on the other side of the stream, making a (25) 
*** for his dinner. Said my friend, ‘That 
(26) **** standing by the water-side with the 
(27) **** in the door, makes me think of (28) 
xe*eke** instead of England.” ‘*(29) ***** me 
one request,” said I, “‘if we come to a (30) **** 
in this field, will you lower it for me?” The 
(31) ***** parched grass had been refreshed 
by a shower during the night and was nowa 
vivid (32) ******, and the sky was flecked with 
little (33) ***** clouds. We met a (34) *#**** 
group of strange looking men, one of whom 
wore a (35) **** on his (36) **** head, and used 
a (37) **** (having a (38) ****** on his foot), 
and was trying to (39) ***** a (40) **** of an 
old book to his comrades, who were disputing 
as to which was the most (41) ***** runner. 
On our return we passed two shops, with no 
(42) ***** on the doors, one occupied by a 
(43) ***** and the other by a (44) ******, who 
with (45) ******* face bent over his work. 
My friend said, “‘I (46) **** we reach home 
before the meat (47) *****.” “The (48) #**#* 
will attend to that,” said I, Ay, OF 'D, 

(Readers are invited to participate in another 
author hunt, and the sender of the best list of the 
famous names required to fill the blanks will receive 


either John Burroughs’s Literary Values or Alice” 


Hegan Rice’s Lovey Mary, as he may choose. The 
solutions must be forwarded within ten days, and 
in case of doubt the winner will be decided by such 


extra merit of one of the nearest complete listsas 


seems to be deserving. ] 


18, ANAGRAM 


I had pored over lachrymose novels, 

I had wept till my nose was quite red, 
At the princesses pining in hovels, 

At the knights to captivity led. 
Though all round me was real 

My LAMENT I MISSENT, with a moan, 
For incredible creatures of fiction 

Such as never, thank fortune, were known. 
MG. 8. 


ANSWERS hatin set 

12. 14,330. asa 

13. A shoe. 

14. The Children’s Hour; pee 
Boy Blue; With Trumpet.and Drum; 
One ; Philip, My King; The Barefoot Boy 
Are Seven; In School Days; Seven Times 
Wynkem, Blynkem and Nod; The Children 
sade; The Children of the Lord’s Supper. — 

15. 1. Beau, boar, boast. 2. Lee, or, 
8. Toe, tore, toast. 4. Mow, Moore, 3 
ire, iced. 6, Ye, year, yeast. 7. Boo, bo 
8. Row, roar, roast. 9, Fee, fear, feast. a4 
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A Rainy. Day on the Lawn* 


BY CLARA D. PIRRSON 


Author of “ Among the Pond People,” “ Among the Night 
People,” ete. 


‘ 4 When the sun 
a tA cose, one morn- 
/ # ing latein April, 


not he tried and 
~ tried to look at 


“e @ °. ; oy the big house 
| GE 23: ¢ and see what 
[ eS =! ¥\ was happening. 

tis I Me, All he could see 
ra iio Ad was a thick 

‘ ‘et gray cloud-veil 


stretched be- 

tween him and 

the earth, and, 
shine as hard as he might, not a single 
sunbeam went through that veil. 

When the Blackbirds awakened, they 
found a drizzling rain falling, and hur- 
ried on their waterproofs to get ready for 
awettime. Blackbirds are always hand- 
some, yet they never look better than 
when it rains. They coat their feathers 
with oil from the pockets under their 
tails, as indeed all birds do, and then they 
fly to the high branches of some tall 
swaying tree and talk and talk and talk 
andtalk. They don’t get into little groups 
and face each other, but scatter them- 
selves around and face the wind. This is 
most sensible, for if one of them were 
to turn his back to the wind, it would 
rumple up his feathers and give the rain- 

drops a chance to get down to the skin. 

* When the Robins opened their round 
eyes, they chirped cheerfully to each 
other and put on their waterproofs. 
“Good weather for us!’ they said. 
“Tt will make fine mud for plastering 
our new nests, and it will bring out the 
Worms.” 

The English Sparrows, Goldfinches, and 
other seed-eaters were not made happy 
by the rain. With them it was only 
something to be borne patiently and 
without complaining. The Humming- 
birds found less fresh blossoms open on 
cloudy days, and so had to fly farther and 
work harder for their food. The Pewees 
_and other fly-catchers oiled their feathers 
and kept steadily at work. 

The birds had not awakened as early as 
usual because it was darker. They were 
hardly well started on their breakfast 
‘before a sleepy little face appeared at the 
window of the big house and a sleepy 
little voice called out: ‘“‘O Mother, it is 
‘raining. I didn’t want it to rain!” 

~ “Foolish ! Foolish! Foolish !’”’ chirped 
‘the Robins on the lawn. ‘Boys would 

know better than to say such things if 
they were birds.” 

“Boys are a bother anyway,” said an 
English Sparrow, as he spattered in the 
edge of a puddle. “I wish they had 
smever been hatched.” 

_ “Ker-eeeee!” said a Blackbird above 
his head. ‘I suppose they may be of 
-some.use in the world. I notice that the 
‘Gentleman and the Lady seem to think 
a great deal of this one and they are a 

-yery good sort of people.” 

“Td like them better if they didn’t 


a 
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keep a Cat,” said his brother. ‘Their 
Cat is the greatest climber I ever saw. 
He came almost to the top of this maple 
after me yesterday and I have seen him 
go clear to the eaves of the big house on 
the woodbine.,”’ 

“That is because the Sparrows live 
there,” said Mr. Wren. ‘‘He went to 
see their children. Silvertip says that 
he is very fond of children—they are so 
much more tender than their parents.” 

Mr. Wren could laugh about this be- 
cause his own children were always safely 
housed. Besides, you know, he had rea- 
son to dislike Sparrows. 

“T would not stay here,” said a Spar- 
row who had just come up, “‘if the peo- 
ple were not of the right sort. They 
have mountain ash trees and sweetbrier 
bushes where birds find good feeding. 
And in the winter that Boy throws out 
bread crumbs and wheat for us.” 

“Humph !” said the Oldest Blackbird. 
‘““There is no need of talking so much 
about it. You can always tell what sort 
of people live in a place by seeing if they 
havea bird house. If they have, and it is 
a sensible one where a bird could live 
comfortably, they are all right.” 

After that the birds worked more and 
talked less, for the Oldest Blackbird, while 
he was often grumpy and sometimes cross, 
was really a very sensible bird, and what 
he had said was true. The Robins went 
here and there over the lawn in quick, 
short runs, pausing once in a while with 
their heads bent forward and then pull- 
ing up choice Worms to eat. Some of 
their mouthfuls were half as long as 
they, but that was not rude in Robins. 
What they insist on in bringing up their 
children is that mouthfuls should not be 
too broad, and that they should not stop 
swallowing until all the Worm is out of 
sight. 

The Blackbirds hunted in a more digni- 
fied way. They never ran after food, or 
indeed after anything else. ‘If walking 
is not fast enough,” the Blackbird moth- 
ers say, ‘‘then fly, but do not run.” They 
walked in parties over the lawn and wag- 
gled their heads at each step. When 
they found Grubs they did not appear 
greedy, yet never a Grub escaped. 

“There are two ways of hurrying,” 
they often said. ‘‘One is the jerky way, 
and the other is our way of being sure 
and steady. Of course our way is the 
better. You will see that we do just as 
much and make less fuss.” 

Silvertip came to the edge of the porch 
and looked around. He was licking his 
lips, and every bird on the lawn was 
happy to see that, for it meant that he 
had just finished his breakfast. His eyes 
gleamed and his tail waved stiffly as he 
saw the fat Robins so near. He even 
crouched down and took four short steps, 
quivering his body and trying his muscles. 
Then he remembered how wet the grass 
was and turned back with a long sigh. 

After all, his stomach was full and he 
could afford to wait until the grass was 
dry. The Robins would be there then, 
and if they kept on eating Worms at this 
rate, they would be growing plump and 
fuicy all the time. He began to lick him- 
self all over, as every truly tidy Cat does 
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after eating. By the time he had finished 
the tip of his tail he was sleepy, so he 
went and dozed by the kitchen fire. 

The front door opened with a bang, and 
the Little Boy stood there, shouting and 
waving a piece of red paper with a string 
tied to it. ‘See my kite!” he cried. 
““Whee-ee-ee! ”’ 

Five birds who had been feeding near 
flew off in wild alarm. ‘Now why did 
he do that?” asked one, after they had 
settled down elsewhere. Nobody an- 
swered. None but Little Boys under- 
stand these things, and even they do not 
always tell. 

The Lady came to the door behind him 
him and helped him start away. He 
proudly carried a small new umbrella, 
and the precious kite fluttered out be- 
hind him. When he was outside the 
gate, he peeped through it and called 
back: : 

“Good-by, Mother! I’m going to 
school to learn everyfing. I’ll be a 
good Boy. Good-by.” 

Then he ran down the walk with the 
umbrella held back over his shoulder and 
the rain falling squarely in his face. All 
that the birds could see of the Little Boy 
then was his fat legs bobbing along below 
the umbrella. 

“There!” said all the birds together. 
“There! Silvertip is asleep and the 
Little Boy has gone to school. Now we 
can take comfort.”’ 

When the morning was nearly past, 
and the birds felt so safe that they had 
grown almost careless, Silvertip wakened 
and felt hungry. He walked slowly out 
of the kitchen door and looked at the 
grass. The sun was now shining, and it 
was no longer sparkling with tiny drops. 
He crept down the steps and around toa 
place under a big spruce tree, the lower 
branches of which lay along the ground. 
A fat Robin was hunting near by. 

Silvertip watched her hungrily, and if 
you were a Cat you might have been do- 
ing exactly the same thing. So you must 
not blame Silvertip. He was creeping, 
creeping, creeping nearer, and never 
looking away from her, when the Little 
Boy came tramping across thegrass. He 
had come in by the gate of the driveway, 
and was walking straight toward Silver- 
tip, who neither saw nor heard him, 

Then the Little Boy saw what was hap- 
pening and dropped his bright paper 
chain on the grass beside him. ‘‘G’way!”’ 
he cried, waving his umbrella. ‘‘G’ way! 
Don’t you try to eat any birds ’round 
here! Myfatherdoesn’t’lowit! G’way! 
G,way! Else I’ll tell my mother that 
you are a bad Cat ! 

Silvertip fled under the porch, the 
Robin flew up onto the snowball bush, 
and all around the birds sang the praises 
of the good Little Boy with the umbrella. 
But the Little Boy didn’t know this. He 
stood by the porch and dangled his pretty 
paper chain until Silvertip forgave him 
and came out to play. Then they ran 
together into the house, and the birds 
heard him shouting: 

“Mother! Mother! Where are you? 
I want to give Silvertipsome cream. He 
is so very hungry that he most had to eat 
up a Robin, only I wouldn’t let him.” 
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A Southern Tree 


O you remember the letter from a 
D new Cornerer printed a few 
weeks ago (Jan. 24), about winter 
weather and winter birds in his Alabama 
home? When I replied to it, lasked him 
if he did not live near the Chick-a-sa- 
bogue, an Indian-named river, like Chick- 
amauga, and one which touches our 
national history, though not quite as 
close as the more famous stream in Ten- 
nessee, This “creek,’’ whichin the South 
means & river—our “‘ brook”’ is generally 
called a “branch” there—empties into 
Mobile River or Bay. You remember 
that Admiral Farragut wrote on the eve 
of his great naval battle in 1864, “I am 
going into Mobile Bay in the morning, if 
*God is my leader,’ as I hope heis’’; and 
he went in! (By the way, was it not forty 
years ago today, March 14, that his fam- 
ous flag-ship ‘‘ Hartford”’ passed the bat- 
teries of Port Hudson ? ) 


Dear Mr. Martin: Thank 
you very much for the cer- 
tificate. The Chickasabogue 
Creek is about one-fourth 
mile from our house. [I in- 
close photograph of a live 
oak tree. You just see the 
corner of an old dancing 
platform under it. The 
spread of the branches is 
more than one hundred feet. 
I am interested in fancy let- 
tering, scroll work, wild and 
tame animals and birds. I 
was born in Illinois, and 
my grandfather was Julian 
M. Sturtevant, who used to 
write for The Congregation- 
alist. We are having hya- 
cinths and violets now. For 
Christmas I got a knife, 
three books (Children’s 
Shakspeare, Lives of the 
Hunted, and Quentin Dur- 
ward), the St. Nicholas for 
1903, and several pictures. 

Kushla, Ala, ALFRED S. 


I had asked him a ? too, about his name, 
for I suspected that he might be grand- 
son of President Sturtevant, whom your 
grandfathers will remember as a patriotic 
leader in Christian education at the West 
fifty years ago. What a grand tree that 
live oak must be for live boys to climb, 
and build seats in! Did any of you ever 
see in the Gulf states rows of those great 
trees, weird with gray hanging moss? 
Is not the live oak specially used for 
ship-building? What state is sometimes 
called the ‘‘ Live Oak State ?”’ 


ANOTHER TREE 


Alfred’s last sentence shows that down 
on the banks of the Chick-a-sa-bogue 
there grows that other enduring and 
beautiful tree, with something far more 
attractive than hanging moss on its 
boughs—the Christmas tree! It is quite 
too Jate to print all the reports which con- 
tinue to come from Cornerers all over the 
land of what dropped from their trees, but 
I make two exceptions which will please 
the children. A little Connecticut girl 
tells how her father added to the fun by 
mixing in packages 
. .. filled with spools, clothes-pins, ete., to 
make us laugh. The first thing I got was a 


shingle nail wrapped up in about a yard of 
paper! Next, some candy, an empty spool, a 


paper. cutter, a rusty nail, two handkerchiefs, 
ete. 

A Massachusetts ‘‘ Grandmother” — 

who omits her name, but I can guess it!— 
describes the Christmas of our very new- 
est, youngest member, two years old 
(plus). 
... He stood spellbound at the extent of 
“Santa Caw’s” gifts. ‘Help yourself to 
what you like best,” said papa. Knowing 
his fondness for “a drate, big, roucd, red 
ar-pool,”’ several had been tied to the tree. 
Palling one off and turning his back to all 
else, he carried it to grandpa, saying, ‘‘ Get 
knife and cut!” 

A Baldwin apple tree in December! 
On the other hand, a little girl in Ver- 
mont writes of a gentleman visiting 
there, who 

. said that until he came to Vermont, he 


hadn’t eaten an apple for three years. Was 
not that awful ? 


Where had that man been for three 
years? But I suppose that Dr. Grenfell . 


and our hospital children in Labrador 
never have any apples in that frozen land, 
except ‘“‘bake-apples,” which northern 
Sailors always tell of. If any of you see 
Dr. Grenfell, now in New England—as I 
hope many of you will—please ask him if 
apples grow baked in his country. 

When was Christmas first made a legal holi- 


day? Encyclopedias give no dates. 
Northampton, Mass. K, 


Passing a lawyer’s oftice, I stepped in 
and we looked it up in the Statutes. In 
1856, the Massachusetts legislature en- 
acted that on Thanksgiving, Fast, Christ- 
mas Day, Feb. 22 and the Fourth of July, it 
should hold no session, that courts should 
not be opened, and that drafts or con- 
tracts, payable or performable, should be 
paid or executed on the previous day. 
That made those days legal holidays. 


ANOTHER HOLIDAY 


Dear Mr. Martin: We had great fun 
taking out valentines. We would go to a 
house and drop the valentine on the door- 
mat and ring the bell, and then run away and 
hide. It is great (un having one day in the 
year when it is all right to ring door-bells and 
run away. When anybody came to our door 
we would chase after them, bat we didn’t 
eatch them. I got 5 valentines, —— got 4, 
—— got 11, and I don’t know how many —— 


got. Why do we celebrate St. Valentine’s 


Day? : 
Auburndale, Mass. Sypney C, 
That is a nice ? for you Cornerers to © 

look up. What did St. V. have to do 

withit? The girl or boy that writes the 
best answer shall have next year the 
prettiest valentine that D. F. or the 

Home Editor can get up! Send answer 

by April Fool’s Day—no, I will give you 

till Appomattox Day. 


For the Old Folks — 
A HUMBLE APPEAL TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Will you please tell me through the O. F. 
column where I can obtain a copy of the poem 
“T sat alone with my conscience,” and the 
price of it? 

Iwill. In London; Dean Stubbs’s “ Con- 
science and other Poems,’’ published in 
1884; price unknown. Another way is 
to give your address, and you will receive 
a copy in newspaper cut- 
ting from the Corner by 
return mail. The price 
of the latter will be two 
cents. 


I wishI could devise 
some form of language 
strong enough to con- 
vince correspondents of 
the reasonableness, pro- 
priety and necessity of 
accompanying their in- 
quiries with name and 
address. Every week 
brings more or less let- 
ters asking information 
which could be supplied 
at once if one only knew 
where to send it, or—still 
‘more yvexatious—contain- 
ing hints of information 
asked by others, which 
could be made complete 


‘and valuable if the writer were only 


known by some more available address 
than two initials or ‘‘A Constant Reader’’! 


‘‘THE LAND BEYOND THE SEA” 


Another lady—who gives full address— 
asks for a copy of ‘‘ The Land beyond the 
Sea,” read at the burial of Mrs. General 
Grant. This was published in part in 
the Boston Transcript for Jan. 31. The 
whole, sweet poem of nine stanzas can be 
found in any edition of F. W. Faber’s. 
works. 

The Land beyond the Sea! 
When will life’s tasks be o’er? 


When shall we reach that soft blue shore 


O’er the dark strait whose billows foam and roar? 
When shall we come to thee, 
Calm land beyond the Sea? 


“THE THERE” 


A gentleman not thought of as among 
the O. F.’s writes: 
The realities of the there are growing more 
and more certain in my thought as time goes 
on; but, 
As the evening twilight fades away, « 
The sky Is filled with stars, invisible by hai 
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THE LIFE WITH CHRIST 


Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of 
life; he that cometh to me shall not hunger 
and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst. 
4 ¥ 
I have but one passion and that is 
‘Christ—only Christ.—Zinzendorf. 


Christ, as a light 

Iilumine and guide me! 
Christ, as a shield, o’ershadow and cover me! 
Christ be under me! Christ be over me! 


Christ be beside me, 

On left hand and right! 
Christ be before me, behind me, about me! 
Christ this day be within and without me! 


The countries far north are cold and 
frozen, because they are distant from the 
sun. What makes such frozen, uncom- 
fortable Christians, but their living so 
far from heaven? And what makes 
others so warm in comforts but their liy- 
ing higher and having nearer access to 
God ?— Richard Bazter. 


Where there is no imitating we may be 
sure there is no genuine trusting.—J. P. 
Gledstone. 


The impression of God is kept up by 
experience; not by logic. And hence 
when the experimental religion of a 
man, of a community, or of a nation, 
wanes, religion wanes—their idea of God 
grows indistinct, and that man, commu- 
nity or nation becomes infidel.—Henry 
Drummond. 


Moment by moment I’m kept in his love; 
Moment by moment I’ve life from above; 
Looking to Jesus till glory doth shine, 
Moment by moment, O Lord, I am thine. 
—D. W. Whittle. 


Observe the true motive for Christian 
work. The Lord did not say to Peter, 
Lovest thou the work? or, Lovest thou 
my lambs? but, Lovest thou me? for 
the most potent principle in the Christian 
heart is love to Christ.— William M. Tay- 
-dor. 


Thow hast given us the true and 
holy life, O God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord; help us to walk with Thee 
and make the most of earth because 
it is our opportunity of service and of 
gtowth into His likeness. So teach 
us to use each day’s strength that we 
may have continual assurance of Thy 

nce and growing power to share 

Thy thoughts and do Thy work. 
Thou art our sure defense, help us to 
test out ts in Thee, content with 
Thine upholding when earth’s waves 
of trial overflow. Help us to seek no 
life but Thine, to ask no better gift 
than the companionship with Christ. 
And may the experience of his pres- 
ence make us constant witnesses for 
Thee. Let love and patience, learned 
of Him, commend our life to others, 
leading them to faith and glad obedi- 
ence to the teaching of Thy Spirit. 
So enrich our souls with good, for 
art our true life, our perfect and 
ting joy. And to Thy name be 
praise forevermore. Amen. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAO OGDEN RANKIN 


March 15, Sunday. Words that are Spirit 

and Life.—John 6: 52-71. 

These words of eating flesh and drinking 
blood are strange to modern ears, but were 
not so to Jews familiar with the sacrifices. 
And that they have grown strange is due to 
the one great sacrifice in which our Lord gave 
his life for the world. They thought of his 
life—the living could not give his flesh to eat, 
He spoke of his death as the fulfillment once 
for all of the sacrificial types. The priests 
ate of the sacrifices [Lev. 6: 24-29], but the 
blood was forbidden and poured out because 
it was the life and they were not to be par- 
takers of the life of beasts. Now we have the 
order of thought. Christ is our sacrifice, he 
has made us priests—therefore partakers of 
his flesh of offering. We are to have the 
whole of Christ—therefore the blood which 
represents his life. This isa universal priest- 
hood of believers. But the words, “flesh and 
blood,” Christ told them, were spirit and life 
—there is no transubstantiation. The words 
forecast, but do not refer to the Lord’s Supper. 
It is no place for definitions, for we are in the 
presence of a mystery which can only be in- 
terpreted as we come to share Christ’s life. 


Mareh 16, Waiting His Time.—John 7: 1-9. 

The spirit of impatience had no lodgment 
in the heart of Christ. It is not for us to 
hurry him in his work with us or others. Bat 
this does not exclude the prayer which he 
himself commands. His brethren had tried 
to restrain him, now they urge him on that 
he may learn by hard experience. 


March 17. At the Feast of Tabernacles.— 

John 7: 10-24. 

Jesus offers us an experiment and not an 
explanation. Assurance comes through indi- 
vidual experience. You cannot get rid of 
mystery without getting rid of truth. A con- 
secrated willis the key to spiritual knowledge. 


March 18. 
25-36. 
Note how in Christ’s own lifetime his words 

are fulfilled, ‘I came not to bring peace, but 
a sword.” The multitude is divided, the 
rulers are already thinking how they may be 
rid of him. The place of agitation is the 
place of opportunity. Christ is calling where 
men are disputing about Christ. And the 
time is short. 


Mareh 19. The Fountain.—John 7: 37-52. 

A central act of worship at the feast was 
the bringing in and pouring out of water. 
Jesus seizes the dramatic moment to promise 
a fulfillment of the symbol in the coming of 
the Holy Spirit. Remember that he was just 
then the center of interest for the multitude. 
His very lifting of the hand to speak sent a 
thrill of expectation through the crowd. 
Note the testimony of his enemies, ‘‘ Never 
man so spake.”’ Half-hearted Nicodemus has 
neither self-respect nor the respect of others. 


March 20. 
1-11. 
This is a fragment of tradition added on to 

John’s gospel. But how characteristic of 
Jesus it is! They expected to make a point 
against him by thrusting forward this poor 
sinner, how we do not know nor do we know 
what he read in her heart. His time was not 
ripe fur individual judgment. He made them 
judges of themselves. Then he gave the sin- 
ner a warning and an opportunity. 

March 21. The Light of the Worid.—John 8: 
10-20. 

The light goes on before showing our path 
through the darkness. When we stand still 
the light moves on and darkness grows. This 
is one of the shared powers of Christ. He 
not only said, “I am the light of the world,” 
but also, “Ye are the light of the world.” 
The lesson is not learned until we keep our- 
selves transparent mediums for his light. 


The Brief Opportunity.—John 7: 


Reserving Judgment.—John 8: 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER, MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 22-28. Lessons from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount: What Christ Teaches about 
Judging Others. Matt. 7: 1-5. 

He teaches that the region of one’s own 
life is the place at which to begin to apply 
criticism. If this simple, sensible principle 
obtained generally what a different world it 
would be! How many mischievous, gossip- 
ing, slanderous tongues would be silenced! 
How much more of purity and nobility would 
we find in those whom we meet day by day! 
Most of us use the telescope in the wrong 
way. We are looking at others through the 
small end and at ourselves through the large 
end. “Turn the telescope around,” says 
Jesus, in substance. “For the present you 
have quite enough to do to uproot the weeds 
in your own garden, to stiffen up your own 
backbone, to unravel the tangled web of mixed 
motives and impulses now contending for the 
mastery of your life. Make warfare against 
the foes, little and great, which spoil your 
temper, injure your influence, impair the sym- 
metry of your character.” 


Having thoroughly cleansed his own house 
aman is in a position to help renovate his 
neighbor’s premises. While Jesus would not 
have us seek to rectify the faults of others 
until we have recognized and declared war 
against our own, he would not on the other 
hand have us wait until we are perfect before 
trying to serve others. Only he who is en- 
gaged personally in the great moral struggle 
is competent either to criticise or to assist 
other imperfect, struggling men. It is often 
our business to bring remedial influences to 
bear whenever we see weakness and short- 
comings in others and in society at large, but 
all such effort is officious, impertinent and 
ineffective unless the man who puts it forth 
is constantly and vigorously applying the 
standard of Christ to his own life. ‘“‘ For in 
that he himself hath suffered being tempted, 
he is able to succor them that are tempted.” 
It is risky business trying to detect and re- 
move the mote from your brother’s eye.. You 
must be clear sighted yourself, your touch 
must be tender, your interest in him deep and 
personal rather than professional. He will 
be far more willing to let you try to clarify 
his sight provided you can say to him, 
“Brother, I know what it is to see dimly, to 
smart with the pain of an alien element in my 
organ of sight, I think too that I know the 
best way in which to remove it.” 


Jesus teaches, also, that a man’s own meas- 
ure of others is practically others measure of 
him. He will get back what he gives. If you 
are a sullen, cynical misanthrope, if all the 
idle talk and mean rumors abroad in the 
community flow your way naturally, if you 
believe your brethren are as a rule more 
likely to sink than to rise in the moral scale, 
then this attitude toward men will be reflested 
back in their thought and judgment of you. 
Of course there are exceptions. 


It is interesting to see how the teaching of 
Jesus modifies the whole idea of judgment, 
divine and human. God as judge, used to be 
held up rather than God as father. Some of 
us when children thought of him chiefly as 
one who was spying on our pleasures. The 
verse “Thou, God, seest me,’ terrified rather 
than reassured us. But, as we understand 
more truly Jesus’ teachings, we are learning 
that God is first of all our father, that we are 
not here in this world on probation, but to 
work out our career under his fatherly teach- 
ing. The same general conception should 
apply to relationships between man and man. 
We are not here to judge one another but to 
love and serve one another. Thus only are 
we true followers of him who said, “I am not 
come to judge the world but to save the 
world.” 
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The Strike’s Aftermath 


Congregationalism in the anthracite region 
is reaping a direful aftermath, whose magni- 
tude, so far as the churches are concerned, 
is little less than the immediate woes of the 
strike. At first it appeared in strained rela- 
tions between union and non-union within 
the church or congregation. Then it assumed 
the form of an exodus in which the men ab- 
sented themselves in search for work else- 
where, leaving only the women and children 
to sustain loca] church attendance. Lastly, 
on the return of the miners to their home 
work, it is fast deepening into a financial 
straitness which bids fair to jeopardizs the 
immediate efficiency of not a few parishes in 
the anthracite region. 

Here are some significant echoes: ‘“‘ The 
strike involved us financially as well as other- 
wise, and money comes in slowly even now. 
With running expenses $100 per month, Janu- 
ary receipts were $47, and February $64, and 
we had to borrow money to keep our heads 
above water during the strike;” ‘‘Can you 
do anything for me? My family is suffering. 
Have had little or no money for months, and 
it seems imperative that I seek a parish else- 
where;”’ “Spiritualities are paralyzed just 
now ; hence, the smallness of returns in these 
annual reports. That the churchmen of the 
anthracite region need more spirituality is 
beyond question; that the sad, anxious times 
beget unusual worry, in some instances, al- 
most despair, is daily in evidence in about 
every home in my parish.” From an inter- 
national evangelist: “Pray for us; that the 
gospel of love and sympathy may reach the 
hearts and lives of these penitents and im- 
penitents, bearing Herculean burdens in their 
hearts and homes.” The real inwardness of 
this aftermath will never be fully known this 
side heaven. 


Pennsylvania’s Loss the Nation’s Gain 


Our nation often makes, unconsciously, severe 
demands civilly and ecclesiastically upon individ- 
ual states. Verily, we were divided into states that 
we might help each other! So, recently, when the 
Church Building Society called Dr. Charles H. 
Richards from Central Church, Philadelphia, to 
succeed the indefatigable Dr. Cobb, it taxed the 
Congregational resources of our state immensely. 
For Dr. Richards seemed to belong to all Pennsyl- 
yania. His honors were state honors. His bur- 
dens, in a measure, included the burdens of this 
and that church, from Pittsburg to Scranton, from 
Meadville to Philadelphia. He never failed to 
reply favorably, even beyond his strength some- 
times, to calls for immediate and varied service, 
usually at his own expense. When the echoes of 
this latest “call” reached our ears, we at first felt 
that our state was favored; but, as the days have 
come when our genial divine leaves for his New 
York home to assume his national work, we begin 
to feel lonesome and are coming to the conclusion 
that the National Church Building Soeiety is the 
one that has been favored, and that we are the self- 
sacrificing factor. 

During bis thirteen years as pastor of Central 
Church, Philadelphia, Dr. Richards received into 
the church 589 members, making the present total 
710; more than $75,000 have been raised for benev- 
olent objects, and $145,000 for church expenses. 
During the thirty-seven years of his gospel minis- 
try he has received 1,639 people into the church; 
has officiated at 500 marriages and 550 funerals, 
has preached about 3,000 sermons and made 
156,000 pastoral calls. 

Central Chureh Is the mother of four other Con- 
gregational churches, organized during Dr. Rich- 
ards’s ministry. The dismissing council paid him 
this tribute: 

We eagerly avall ourselves of this opportunity to 
express not only our appreciation of his sterling 
worth and our indebtedness to him for clearer inter- 
pretations of our denominational ideals and tnspira- 
tions toward better lives, but also our gratitude for 
the spirit he has bequeathed to us of such devotion 
to our work as sball spur us on unto notable 
triumphs of Congregationalism in Philadelphia, 


Dr. Richards has stood for progress all along the 
line. Congregationalism has had in him an ex- 
pounder and teacher and enthusiast. His Faith, 
Freedom, Fellowship, his Mayflower and Her Cargo 
and every now and then an intensely practical or 
spiritual word of warning, encouragement or in- 
spiration have entered into the Congregational acu- 
men of the Keystone State as just so much Pilgrim 
Father grist to be transformed in coming years into 
progressive principles and potent endeavor for 
Christ and his church. Ever optimistic, his vigor- 
ous manliness, abundant courage and Christian 
gentleness will be in our numerous pioneer par- 
ishes veritable “‘ oases in the desert.” And if what 
Dr. Richards has been to the State of Pennsylvania 
be an earnest of what he is to be for the Church 
Building Society—as no doubt it is—look out for 
“hustling” times and great achievements east, 
west, north and south, 


Pittsburg Association 


This new district association is fulfilling the 
prophecy of its formation a few months ago. It 


had been obvious for some time that the North-. 


western Association was attempting to cover too 
much territory. For gradual y, us the Welsh-speak- 
ing churches in the Western Welsh Association be- 
came English-speaking, they fellowshiped for the 
most part with the Northwestern. This necessi- 
tated for attendance on the annual meeting an en- 
tire day’s journey and heavy expenses on either 
churehes or individuals. When, therefore, the 
Western Welsh decided to disband, the brethren 
in the vicinity of Pittsburg thought it high time to 
organize a local association, which bands together 
a seore of parishes for aggressive and progressive 
work in the southwestern part of the state. Event- 
ually the territory covered will reach from Ebens- 
burg on the east to Rochester on the west, includ- 
ing Johnstown, where Rey. Howell Davies fs he- 
roically leading the church in an increasing Eng- 
lish-speaking work, and Braddock, where Rey. 
William F. Slade is putting a worthy, self-sacrific- 
ing chureh on its feet, temporarily and spiritually. 
Congregationalism at that end of the state ought to 
flourish! 


Important Parish Filled 


Meadville, the educational center of northwestern 
Pennsylvania, has secured Rey. Charles D. Craw- 
ford, who began his important work with Park 
Avenue Church Feb.1, This means that the long 
search for a pastor able and willing to hold a stra- 
tegic point in Pennsylvania Congregationalism is 
ended. Congratulations, good wishes and fervent 
prayers are in order! This parish is one of the best 
in this part of the state, and with Randolph, Center- 


-ville and Riceville, Corry, Kane and Ridgway, con- 


stitutes the nucleus about which the decimated 
Northwestern Association gathers for greater life 
and more effective service than ever in a territory 
that it can cover with ease. Park Avenue Church, 
with Mr. C. S. Burwell in its prayer meeting, Col. 
Lewis Walker in its Sabbath sehool and Deacon 
Dudley 8S. Cutler as its church clerk and Mr. Craw- 
ford as its pastor, should forge to the front speedily 
in increasing numbers and in service where fields 
seem ready for harvest. God grant it! 


Germantown Occupied 


An antithesis of Meadville’s long wait is the speed 
with which Germantown has fortunately filled the 
vacancy made by the recent resignation of Rev. 
Nelson J. Gulick on the score of health. Mr. Gulick 
for over two years has filled this parish with good 
works, supplementing Dr. Marvin’s foundational 
labors in organization and chapel building with a 
$5,000 parsonage free of debt and materially 
strengthening the various departments of church 
work. Itis a cause of great regret that a stubborn 
case cf articular rheumatism has forced this ener- 
getic, courageous servant of the Master to seek 
the absolute rest which alone with God’s favor can 
cure. His successor is Rey. Charles F. Allen, vig- 
‘orous in health, abundant in strength, large of 
frame, who already as stated supply during Mr. 
Gulick’s protracted absence has won a place in the 
hearts and homes of this growling suburb of Phila- 
delphia. The work, therefore, will go on without a 
break and with added zest. 


A Pastor’s Lenten Letter — 


Dear Friend: We are entering upon the 
most sacred season of the year and I am now 


versary of our Lord’s last 
His sacrifice which is brought to our 
at this time should make us want to sacrifice 
something for him. But I do not 
perfunctory observance of Lent 
nothing of abstinence from any kind of health- 
ful food. The self-denial of the Lenten sea- 
son should be such as may be permanent 
should lead us to less indulgeuce of self 

ing the whole year. 

May I mention some respects in which we 
ought to deny ourselves during Lent and then, 
it may be, God will show us that we could 
live holier lives without them altogether. 

Will you deny yourself of card parties and 
all games in any way associated with vice? 

Will you stay away from theaters and all 
entertainments not refining and elevating? « 

Will you refrain from speaking unkindly of 
any creature? 

Will youin your business dealings be more 
careful than ever not to take ba advantage 
of any man? 

Will you refuse all books andl newspapers 
that parade sin and read literature that en- 
courages devotion ? 

Will you cease from neglect of the Bible? 

Will you, as far as possible, avoid every- 
thing that does not really minister to your 
religious nature? 


. . . . . . . . . . . 


I shall not make such a request again, but 
I do now urge that every member of the 
church attend every service if possible, and 
especially for the two weeks preceding Eas- 
ter; not for my sake, but for Christ’s. Such 
an evidence of your religious enthusiasm 
would make an impression on the whole com- 
munity and would show our intense desire 
to reach and make welcome the non church- 
going people. Your friend and pastor, 
PavuL Moork STRAYER. 3 
South Norwalk, Ct. 


Notes from the Northwest 


The Congregational Church Extension Society of 
Seattle held its annual meeting with Edgewater 
Church, Feb. 23, Delegates and pastors from all 
the Congregational churches of the city and vicinity 
sat down to dinner at six o’clock and then listened 
to the reports of officers and superintendents of dis- 
trict Sunday schools. Two new churches and four 
Sunday schools have been organized during the 
year ; two chapels have been erected and lots haye 
been secured for two church buildings. The super- 
intendent, Rey. J. T. Nichols, has met with great 
encouragement as he has sought to organize work 
in new neighborhoods and has found the churches 
coming to his support financially with unexpectee 
readiness and enthusiasm. An assistant will prob- 
ably be employed soon, so that Mr. Nichols may 
give most of his time to the erection of a new chureh 
building on Queen Anne Hill, one of the most sub- 
stantial residence districts of the city. 

First Church, Tacoma, is canvassing the question. 
of removing to a location more conyenient to the 
homes of the people. A member of the congrega~ 
tion has offered to give one dollar for every other 
dollar raised toward a new chureh building up to 
$15,000. About $8,000 can be realized on the 
present property and about $10,000 is promised 
by the congregation ; so that in the near future, Ta- 
coma church will probably dedicate a $30,000 
building. 

Prof. E. I, Bosworth has been secured as the prin- 
cipal speaker at the Northwestern Y. M. ©. A. Con- 
ference to be held late in May at the ara of the 
Columbia River in Oregon. 

Interest in the coming Pacific Coast Congress 
growing on all sides. Assurances have t be 
ceived by the committee that every 
pastor from Oregon and Washington 
present, and fifteen ministers from 
accepted places upon the program, 


To betray a confidence is to make y 
despicable; many things are 
friends which are not said under « 
secrecy, but are understood to be 
and a truly honorable man will never 
this tacit confidence,—D, Hartley. 
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Calls 


ANDERSON, M. L. (Meth ), Millbridge, not Washing- 
ton, Me., accepts call to Hanover, Mass. 
_BACHELER, FRANCIS P., SouthCh., E. Hartford, Ct., 
withdraws acceptance of call to work at Harrison 
_ and N. Bridgton under the Me. Miss. Soc., and 
will remain in E. Hartford. 


BEARDSLEY, FRANK G., Greenwood Ch., Des 
Moines, Io., to Salem, a former charge. 
BROWN, FLORENCE, to Pittsville, Wis. Accepts, 


and is at work. 

BRYANT, PRESTON C., Osage, Io., declines call to 
First Ch., Sacramento, Cal. 

CRAWFORD, CHAS. D., Cambridge, Mass., accepts 
call to Meadville, Pa. 

DEROME, JULES A., to remain another year at 
Plankinton,S.D. Accepts. 

FRANCE, PARVIN M., Eldon, Io., to Miles. Accepts. 

GOSHEN, ELMER I., Ogden, Utah, to First Ch., 
Salt Lake City. 

GRIFFITH, 8. D., to Garvin, Minn. Is at work. 

HAMERSLEY, WM. H. (Meth.), Middlebury College, 
to Salisbury, Vt., for one year, in connection with 
the Methodist ch. at W. Salisbury. Accepts, and 
is at work. 

Harris, P. C. LAVERTON, Ross Memorial and 
Sturges Memorial Chs., Port Huron, Mich, to 
Guelph, Ont. Accepts. 

HERBERT, EBEN., lately of Hammond, La., to 
Thayer, Mo., where he has been supplying. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

HUSTED, JOHN T., Wyandotte, Mich., to Durand. 
JOHNSON, Gro. H., recently of John St. Ch., 
Lov el!, Mass.,to Union Ch., Taunton. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, O. H., to Alamo, Mich. Accepts. 

KEIGWIN, A. Epwin, Park Presb.Ch., Newark, 
N. J., to Warren Ave. Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

Lyon, Ros’r G., Bible Inst., Chicago, Ill, to 
Luzerne and Ryno., Mich. Accepts. 

MAOCINNES, JAs..S, to Lee Center, Ill. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

MALONE, SAm’L, to remain another year at Enid 
and Turkey Creek, Ok1., with an advance of $100 
in salary, the field becoming self-supporting after 
April 1. 

NORTHROP, B. W., Upland, Ind., to Marion. Ac- 
cepts, continuing his studies at Taylor University. 

PARTINGTON, INA, S. Brewer, Me., to N. Conway, 
N.H. Accepts, and is at work. 

RICHARDS, WM. J., First and Second Welsh Chs., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., to First and Second Chs., Coal 
Dale. Accepts. 

STRYKER, GARRETT V., White Oaks Ch., Williams- 
town and §. Williamstown, Mass., to Mill River 

_ Ch., New Marlboro. Accepts. 

WISSLER, HENRY L,, to Exira, Io. Accepts, and is 
at work, 


Ordinations and Installations 


Rick, Guy H., i. Arlington, Neb., March 5. Ser- 
mon, Rey. Rob’t Yost; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
A. W. Ayers, John Doane, Harmon Bross and 
J.W. Larkin. Mr. Rice also preaches at Pleasant 
Ridge. 

WATERS, NAacy McGsp, i. Tompkins Ave. Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 4. Sermon, Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus; other parts, Rev. Drs. N. D. Hillis, 
S. P. Cadman, R. J. Kent, C. E. Jefferson and 
A. J. Lyman. 


Resignations 


ALEXANDER, A. ORVAL, Metamora, Mich. 

BACON, Jos. F., Odell, Ill. 

HALL, Ransom B., De Smet, S. D., to take effect 
May 1. 

HARDCASTLE, WM., Cambridge, Neb. 

HARTSOUGH, WALTER W., Exira, [o. 

Houston, WARREN H., Pleyna and Sylvia, Kan. 
Removes to his farm near Eureka to place his 
children in the academy. 

HowakRbD, HENRY C., Jeffersonville, Vt. 

JUNE, ADRIAN T., Bethany Ch., S. Portland, Me., 
to take effect in May. 

KELSEY, WM., Manchester, Okl., to take effect 
April 1. 

Nort, C. C., Hyannis, Neb , and is at Yale Sem. 

Ponp, CHAUNCEY N., N. Bloomfield, O., after eight 
and a half years supplying a'ternate Sundays. 

_ TERBORGH, {saac, Richmond, Mich. 

WILLIAMs, WM., Oldtown and Milford, Me., after 
five years’ service, to take effect June 1. 

WIsz, D. WELLESLEY, Gridley, Ill. 

WRIGHT, ABIEL G., St. Lawrence St.Ch., Portland, 
Me., declines to withdraw resignation. 

YALE, Davip L., Central Ch., Bath, Me., after 
nearly four years’ service. 


‘ Dismissions 
RIcHARDS, CHAs. H., Central Ch., Philadelphia, 
‘Pa., Feb. 26. 

~~ 


Stated Supplies 

FRENCH, DAvip E., recently of Hampden, Me., at 
f , Neb., until a pastor is secured. 

GRAHAM, Rop’T N., formerly of Havelock, Neb., 

~ at Addison and Center instead of Mr. J. H. Mason, 
as recently announced. 
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Record of the Week 


Moork, Epwarp C., Parkman professor of the- 
ology at Harvard, at Mt. Vernon Ch., Boston, be- 
ginning March 15. Dr. Herrick, although relieved 
of pastoral responsibility, will probably remain in 
Boston till the end of April. 


Personals 


GRAY, W. B. D., supt. for the Home Missionary 
and the Sunday School and Publishing Societies 
in Wyoming, with Mrs. Gray, has been undergoing 
many wintry experiences in the last two months. 
At one place the train was taken off and they 
drove over the mountain with the thermometer at 
23 below. A heavy snow fall had obliterated the 
trail and their driver lost his way, but they 
eventually made their appointment. 

HENDERSON, JOHN B., and wife, Waitsfield, Vt., 
were recently given $100 in money by their 
parishioners, half of which came from the Ladies’ 
Home Circle of the church, 

HILL, JESSE, Medina, O., has for the second time 
been granted an increase of $200 in salary. 

PATTEN, ARTHUR B,,S. Hadley, Mass., hasrecently 
been given $100 by a member of his congregation. 

PHILLIPS, THOS. D., Chardon, O., has received an 
increase of $100 in salary at the beginning of the 
third year of his second pastorate in this field. 

TREAT, J. CALVIN, Park Ch., Cleveland, O., was 
recently voted a month’s vacation and given a 
ticket to Florida and return. 

Woop, JOHN, was tendered a reception and pre- 
sented with $120 in gold at First Ch., Ottawa, 
Can., at the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


LANSING, MICH., Mayflower Ch., rec. 23 Feb. 57 
members. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Spanish, rec. 19 Feb. 30 
members. In charge of Rev. A. B. Case. 

RICEVILLE, LA., 18 Feb. 22 members. 

SEATTLE, WN., Queen Anne Hill, rec. 25 Feb. 

TORONTO, CAN., Immanuel Ch., Rey. A. B. Shirk, 
pastor. 


Bequests 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Niagara Square.—By will of Ruth 
W. Bancroft: To Rev. J. Henry Bradford, $1,000; 
to Rev. T. Aird Moffatt, $2,000, to be used in carry- 
ing on the work of the Niagara Square Church; 
Buffalo City and Erie County Bible Society, Amer- 
ican Tract Society, Congregational Ministers’ 
Fund of Vermont, American Missionary Society, 
Ingleside Home of Buffalo, $500 each; Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, $300; Woman’s Board 
of Missions, $3,000; Congregational Union of 
Buffalo, $10,000 in trust, income to be used in 
paying running expenses of the Niagara Square 
Church; Buffalo Homeopathic Hospital, two 
houses and lots in Twelfth Street, valued at 

’ $7,000. The bequest is made subject to the pay- 
ment to the executors of the sum of $2,000 for 
the benefit of the estate. The C. H. M.S. and 
A. B. ©. F. M. share equally the residue of the 
estate. Mrs. Bancroft was a daughter of Rev. 
M. B. Bradford, pastor 27 years at Grafton, Vt. 
A founder of First Church, when if moved up town 
she bought the original property on Niagara 
Square and gave it to the State H. M. Society, 
asking that a new congregation be gathered, 
which was done under Rey. Messrs. H. D. Shel- 
don and T. A. Moffatt. Her gifts to Buffalo char- 
ities have been large. 


Material Gain 


New York, N. Y., Bedford Park.—Improvements 
costing $800, for gymnasium apparatus and other 
furniture and fittings. 

ToRonmToO, CAN., Broadview Ave., interior renova- 
tion costing $100. 

WALPOLE, Mass.—A $5,000-parsonage paid for. 
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Unusual Features and Methods 


APPLETON, WIS.—Absent members’ meeting, under 
auspices of C. E. Society. Messages read from 
members at a distance. 

BROCKTON, MASs.—Religious census of the city 
taken, cards returned showing preference for 
church attendance. Those preferring Porter 
Church number 733. A recent vesper service 
introduced Siren Songs, or those most alluring to 
the sinner’s heart, incidents connected with their 
origin or influence being related. Question for 
the after-meeting, Your favorite hymn—and why? 

JERSEY City, N. J., Waverly emphasizes the 
office and work of deacons. A Deacon’s Fund is 
a special feature for aiding worthy but unfortu- 
nate families. Its use is reported on church bul- 
letin. Through ushering and special sociables the 
deacons become acquainted with the members. 

MERIDEN, CT., First.—Rev. A. J. Lord, in receiv- 
ing members to the church not only presents each 
with a Bible, but gives a booklet Certificate of 
Membership, containing cuts of the church and 
the pastor, with Covenant, Ideal, Prayer, Creed, 
Duty, an individual Watchword and signature of 
the pastor. 

OAK PARK, ILL., Second.—Rev. Sydney Strong has 
prepared an illustrated series of Sermon-Text 
Class Talks for Boys and Girls. General subject, 
‘Horse and Harness; sub-topics, Bits and Reins, 
Whips and Spurs, Blinders, Tugs and Hold-Backs; 
The Whole Harness. The chureh in Ottawa, IIl., 
has adopted the idea. 

SPRINGFIELD, O., First—A midweek meeting, 
conducted by men, has this text, ‘“‘ Quit you like 
men, be strong.” It is divided thus: Man as a 
voter, as achurch member, the head of a family, 
an employer, an employee, a city official, in rela- 
tion to the poor and needy. 

WALPOLE, MAss.—Two pastor’s classes in booklet 
of studies entitled, A Christian Church, with 
membership of,16 and 20. Since coming to Wal- 
pole in December, 1900, the pastor has graduated 
105 boys and girls in catechetical courses. 

WoonsocKEkT, R.I., Globe.—A Christian Life Class 
to study fundamental doctrines of the church and 
duties of its members, conducted by the pastor’s 
wife. 


Gleaned from Church Calendars 


Los ANGELES, CAL., First prints its Doxology, 
words and music, set to the tune Irene. 

Mount VERNON, O0.—Rev. E. O. Mead, to ascertain 
what subjects most interest his people,fprints a 
list of 33 varied and helpful topics, of which 10 
are series, asking them to mark the 10 they like 
best in the order of preference, and to suggest 
others. 

OAK PARK, ILL., Second prints the names and 
addresses of absent members, with the pertinent 
inquiry, ‘ Do you like to get letters while away?” 

PORTLAND, ORE., First prints the addresses of 
new families for members to call upon. 

WEBSTER GROVES, Mo.—The pastor prints daily 
Bible readings for his people, which form the 
basis of the midweek service and are suggested 
for use at family worship. 


February Receipts of the A. M. A. 


1902 1903 

Donations, $15,106.87 $13,023.70 
Estates, 9,710.86 4,657.99 
Tuition, 6,192.78 6,672.66 
Total, $31,010 51 $24,354.35 

5 mos, 1902 5 mos. 1903 
Donations, $75,745.98 $71,272.01 
Estates, 301456.76 29,238.87 
‘fuition, 22,559.09 24,254.73 
Total, $128,761.83 $124,765.61 


A decrease in donations of $4,473.97, and in 
estates for current work of $1,217.89, and an in- 
crease in tuition of $1,695.64; net decrease, 


$3,996.22. 


Cleveland's 


BAKING POWDER 
All the Leading Teachers of Cookery use it. Why? 


Does better work and goes further than any other. 
MARION HARLAND, author Common Sense in the Household 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 16, 
10.30 A.M. Subject, The Laws of Hammurabi, a 
recently discovered Babylonian Code of 2300 B. C. 
Speaker, Prof, George F. Moore of Harvard Divinity 
School. 

SUFFOLK NORTH. SOUTH AND WEST ASSOCIATIONS, 
joint meeting, Union Church, Boston, Marx h3l 

¥. M. 0. A. INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD CONFERENCE, | 
Topeka, Kan., April 30—May 3. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Florida, New Orleans, 

Louisiana, Albuquerque, 

New Mexico Westville. 2 
New Jersey, Asbury Park, April 21-22 
Missour!, Pierce City, May 4-6 
New Hampshire, Newport May 5-7 
Kansas, Salina, May 

Indiana, Indianapolis, May 

Tilinols, Evanston, May 

South Dakota, Mitchell May 
Massachusetts, Great Barrington, May 
Michigan, Cadillac, May } 
New York, Brooklyn, May | 
Ohio, Akron, May 
Pennsylvania, Scranton, May | 
lowa, Creston May 

Rhode Island, Providence, May 26 
Vermont, Burlington, June 9 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 16 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


PINGREE—MERRILL—In Boston, at the Old South 
Church, March 4, by Dr. G. A. Gordon, Rev. A. H. 
Pingree of Norwood, Mass., and Miss « hristie Merrill, | 
dauzhter of the late Moses Merrill of Boston. 

THU RSTON—ALDRICH—In Plymouth, Mass., March 4, | 
by Rey. D. M. James, assisted by Rev. J. K, Aldrich, | 
father of the bride, Joseph P. Thurston and Evelyn | 

Percival Aldrich, all of Plymouth. 


e Deaths 


HOLMES-—In S. Hanson, Mass., Feb. 17, Miss Hittie C. 
Holmes, of Halifax, aged 55 yrs. A devoted daughter, 
loving sister and faithful friend. 

LINDROOS—In Helsingfors, Finland, Jan. 29, Rev 
Karl A. Lindroos, pastor of the Finnish churches of 
Ashtabula and Conneaut, O. | 

TREAT—In Greenfield, Mass., Jan. 29, Rev. Sidney H. 
Treat, rector of St. James Episcopal Church, aged 
31 yrs. He was a son of Rey. Charles R. Treat and 
grandson of Dr. Selah B. Treat, for a long time 
secretary of the American Board. 


MRS. J. G. LORING 


Mrs. Louise W. Loring, formerly of Yarmouth, Me., 
died very suddenly at her home in Marlboro, after a | 
brief illness. Her death came as a surprise to all, as she 
was thought to be recovering from her sickness. She 
was fifty-seven years old and was the widow of Capt. 
Jacob G. Loring, who was iost at sea twenty-five years 
ago. Three children, a daughter and two sons, together 
with two sisters and a brother, survive her. r. 

Mrs. Loring was a lady whose quiet, gentle ways won 
friends for her wherever she went. She leaves a large 
circle of friends to mourn her departure. : 

The funeral services, which were conducted by Rev. 
David Wallace, pastor of the Congregational ecbhurch, 
were held at her late residence in Mariboro. Mrs. Lor- 
ing had been a member of the Congregational church for 
forty years. 


ADDISON A. SMITH 


On Jan. 7, at the age of seventy-one, there passed to the 
higher life, Deacon Addison A. Smith of the Second 
Congregational “hurch of West Medway, Mass., followed 
five day later by his wife, Mary A. R. Smith, aged sev- 
enty years, so that in death they were scarcely di- 
vided. By their departure the church of which they | 
were so long faithful and devoted members sustains a 
severe loss. 

Deacon Smith was a good man, full of the Holy Ghost 
and of faith, gifted in prayer, well-versed in Scripture, 
apt to teach, an active werker in the Sunday school and 
the prayer meeting, a valuable helper and friend of the | 
minister. | 

Mrs. Smith was a rare woman, sweet yet strong, brave, | 
helpful and hopeful and of a contagious cheerfulness. 
Both she and Mr. Smith had a great relish for the most 
re ge truths of the Bibie, and an unfaltering faith in 

em. 

Two daughters, married, survive, one of whom, when 
left a widow a few years ago with five young children, 
was welcomed back to her father’s house, which has | 
been her home ever since. 

And O, 'twas sweet, so soon to meet 
And be once more together; 
Husband and wife, in that new life | 
To part no more forever 
= | 
| 
| 


REY. B. N. SEYMOUR 

Rev. Bela N. Seymour, of Washington, D.C 
Interlaken, Stockbridge, at the home 
Feb. 27. 

Rev. B. N. Seymour was born in Granville, graduated 
Williams 1852 and Union Seminary 1855. Starting for 
Marquesas Islands, he, with his wife, Emily Morse of 
Mount Holyoke 1855, spent seventeen years of severest 
toll as pastor, patriot and citizen in the early days in 
California. After pastorates in Walpole, New Ipswich 
N.H., Vernon and Huntington, Ct.. he spent his last 
sixteen years in loving toil with the Fifth Church in 
Washington, D.C, He leaves two sons, Dr. A. M., of 
Fort Washington, Pa., and Rev. E. Pp. of Interlaken 
in whose home he had spent the last few months. ’ 


, died in 
of his son, on | 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS / 
and EMBALMERS, 


2626 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal, 
Personal attention given to every detall. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


| struction. Now comes a loud demand for artistic 


Is made happy-hood by 
healthy infant-hood. 


Children that have 
bunches in the neck, 
eruptions on the face, head, 
or body, eczema, sore ears, 
inflamed eyelids, rickets, 


or snuffles, should be given 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The great specific for inherited or acquired 
Scrofula. , 

None too young or too old to be benefited 
by this great blood purifier, alterative and tonic. 


‘‘T had scrofula when I was two years old and Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured me. I have since taken it for dyspepsia 
and it has helped me very much.’’ ADA AusTIN, Tate, Va. 

‘Our little boy had eczema and the top of his head ~ 
became scaly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured him and made 
him strong and hearty.’’ Mrs. M. Horny, Lawrence, Kan. 


Accept no Substitutes for Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pills. 
No Substitutes act like them. 


DEAL DIRECT “ne 


Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and 
learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. Two profits 
are saved to you. Saiisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 
and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have the Jargest assortment 
of buggies, surreys, phztons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles, as 
well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America, 
Write for the catalogue to-day. 

THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, ) mt SJ 
Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS. 0.) _. Write to y KAY 
Western Office and Distributing House, ST. LOUIS, MO, J nearest office. S S 


UP TO 1903 


Every year the demand is for better furniture. 
Ten years ago saw the demand for improved con- 


Ny 


beauty in line and proportion—a beauty which shall 
endure and be a perpetual delight to its owner. 

You catch the idea as you walk through our 
warerooms and see three and a half acres of this 5 To ee 
new furniture, representing the best survivals and aaa SSsauaZ 
traditions of the past. We show as complete a col- 
lection of Georgian and Colonial cabinetwork as there 
is in any store in this country. 

Here is a piece at random—a Bureau from a set. 
The finest of tough San Domingo mahogany, inside 
and out, with cross-banded moldings, edges and 
borders; of a color like a ripe horse-chestnut, relieved by old fashioned wrought 
trimmings of antique brass. 

Every detail is historically true. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. | 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


-_ CHURCH aTHaNU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO., 


AR p FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
ETS pricts. 658 saruntien ti: BOSTON. 
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Among the Seminaries 
ANDOVER 


Two publications distinguished February: The 
Booklet of Views and the Annual Catalogue. The 
former contains a striking map, indicating the cen- 
trality of the seminary for purposes of study, with 
views of exteriors and interiors of the Brick Row, 
Seminary Chapel, Brechin Library, Borden Gym- 
nasium, Elm Walk and Phillips Inn. The latter, 
which comes out on time, shows a full faculty and 
a number of new courses. The chapel preachers 
in February were Professors Hincks and Day, Rev. 
C. H. Oliphant and Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., 
Feb. 22 (a stirring patriotic sermon). The schedule 
for March includes Dr. Lyman Abbott, Pres. George 
Harris, D. D., and Rev. W. E. Wolcott. Social life 
thas been marked by a large reception in Bartlet 
Chapel, which embraced the upper classes of Phil- 
lips and Abbot Academies, and was entertained 
‘by special music. 

The close relations between seminary and acad- 
emy appear in the probably prolonged occupancy 
of the stone chapel for moraing prayers of the 

academy and the continued use of lecture-rooms in 
Bartlet Chapel, pending the restoration of the acad- 
emy building, which is being pushed. 

The work of bringing the seminary’s Historical 
Catalogue down to date has been vigorously taken 
up. This catalogue is a valuable historical refer- 
ence-book. Andover has graduated over 2,000 
men, many of them greatly distinguished at home 
and abroad. The alumni have already begun to 
push for funds, their committee consisting of Rev. 
Messrs. W. E. Wolcott, J. L. Hill, D. D., H. P. 
Dewey, D. D.,and W. M. McNair. 

Most of the Seniors and Middlers, by invitation 
of the professor of homiletics, attended the recent 
installation of Rev. John Hopkins’ Denison, occu- 
pying seats together in the center of the house, and 
makiog the exercises the subject of vigorous crit- 
ical discussion on the following day. 

Much attention is being given to the work of 
training preachers. Members of the Middle Class 
preach full written sermons every third Friday, 
while the Seniors preach every Friday morning. 
Professor Day and Mr. Gunnison, instructor in 
elocution and expression, conduct these exercises 
together. After the sermon, criticisms by the 
elasses follow; then these are dismissed, ahd the 
two instructors put the students through a vigorous 
discipline by himself. The sermons are delivered 
in the Seminary Chapel, an admirable auditorium 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Rossiter Howard began, with the opening of 
the second semester, a class in vocal music for the 
whole seminary. President Slocum’s course of lec- 
tures upon The Christian Evolution of the West 
will open April 16. oO. 


OBERLIN 


Dr. C. A. Vincent of Galesburg, Ill., recently gave 
a strong address to the seminary students on Things 
That Abide. 

Professor Bosworth has given seven addresses at 
the University of Michigan under the auspices of 
the Y. M.C. A. He visited the University of Illi- 
nois not long ago in a similar way. 

The patriotic address in honor of Washington 
‘was delivered by Gen. Giles W. Shurtleff of Ober- 
lin. In the evening the reception by the general 
faculty to the students in the new Warner Gym- 
nasium was attended by about 1,500. 

Mr. Edwin Markham, on a late visit to Oberlin, 
gave a reading of his verse. 

President King is actively pushing the canvass 
for gifts to meet the conditions of Oberlin’s Eastern 
benefactor, with gratify ing success. PR, Le CO. 


ATLANTA 


- The seminary has recently added another worker, 
Dr. E. A. Berry of Cedar Rapids, Io. Increasing 
_ financial needs have called for a man to give full 
time. The president, having the organization and 
development here to care for, has been unable to 
present the cause to Northern churches to the ex- 
tent deemed necessary. Dr. Berry has been called 
to the position of secretary in order to make known 
the needs of the field in the North and West. The 
trustees believe that this isa wise selection. Rec- 
ommendations from many leading men in the de- 
nomination in the Northwest testified to his emi- 


TRY THEM FOR 


Am Coughs, Colds, — 
ane Asthma, Bronchitis, 
LS Ponies, Hoarseness, 


and Sore Throat. 


sine Lohech Warm dn. Pe 
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nent fitness for the position. For the last seven 


_ years he has been pastor of First Church, Cedar 


Rapids, which accepted his resignation reluctantly. 
Dr. Berry has scholarship, success and sympathy. 
The South needs the first, the second promises 
further usefulness and the third is indispensable 
in order to do the work required here. He is loyal 
to Congregationalism and for twenty-five years has 
advocated its claims in the West and South. 

The history and work of the denominational be- 
nevolent societies is being emphasized this term 
by a series of lectures covering the period. The 
study of Congregational history has proved inter- 
esting, and our young men will go out with a knowl- 
edge of traditions dear to Congregationalists every- 
where. 

Another interesting feature has been a weekly 
lecture by leading divines in the city or elsewhere. 
Recently Dr. W. W. Landrum, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Atlanta, spoke on The Worth o 
Christian Culture. : 

The Junior Class numbers fifteen. J. BE. K. 


UNION 


A series of Sunday afternoon sermons on the 
Doctrine of Salvation is in progress at the seminary 
chapel: Besides Professors Vincent, McGiffert, 
Knox and:T. C. Hall of Union, the list of preachers 
includes Profs. G. F. Moore and F. G. Peabody of 
Harvard, H. P. Smith of Amherst, Porter of Yale, 
Platner of Andover, Clark of Colgate, Bowne of Bos- 
ton and Drs. W. R. Richards and W. R. Huntington 
of New York city. 

Despite the absence of President Hall and the 
consequent omission of his courses, the department 
of missions has been well carried on. In November 
Mr. Robert E. Speer gave a series of seven lectures 
on Missionary Aspects of Great Movements and in 
January Dr, C. L. Thompson delivered six on the 
Evangelization of America. Professor Knox during 
the first semester offered an elective on the Ethnic 
Faiths, and is now giving a general course on Mis- 
sions. A large proportion of the students have 
elected these courses. H. 8:°C. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 15-21, Christ’s. Temptations: 
and Ours. ; 

At the beginning of his ministry. Matt, 4; 3-11. 
In the time of his prosperity. John 6: 15; Matt. 
14; 23. At the close of his ministry. Luke 22: 
40-46. A prayer in time of temptation. Ps. 27: 
7-14. Divine counsel in temptation. Luke 22; 31, 
82; Heb. 4: 15,16. _ 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 377. ] 


The opponents of woman’s suffrage have a 
vigorous supporter in Dr. Lyman Abbott, who 
has spoken for them before a committee of 
the Massachusetts legislature, and last week 
enlightened New Hampshire legislators on 
the same subject. And Mrs. Abbott, the pres- 
ident of the Anti-Suffrage League, is a woman 
who knows what a woman’s rights and privi- 
leges.are and ought to be. 


HOLD FAST 


that which God hathgiven you. A wholesome 
stomach, prompt bowels, sound kidneys and 
active liver are your inheritance. 

You who read the pages of .The» Congre- 
gationalist are entitled to receive, Free and 
Prepaid, a small trial bottle of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine if you need it and write 
for it. One small dose a day of this remark- 
able medicine cures the most stubborn cases 
of distressing stomach trouble to stay eured. 
Constipation is at once relieved and a cure 
made permanent, ; : 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is a 
specific for the cure of catarrh of the stomach, 
bowel troubles and urinary organs. 

All readers of this 1 pr ipennde who need a 
cure for sluggish and congested liver, indi- 
gestior, flatulence, constipation and kidney 
troubles should write immediately to Vernal 
R-medy Company, 122 Seneca St., Buffalo, 
N.Y, for a bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine. It will be sent promptly, Free 
and Prepaid. In cases of inflammation of 
bladder or enlargement of prostate gland it 
is a wonder worker. For sale by all leading 
droggists. 


EUROPE $235 Allexpenses. Best tours. 

athe es Bowne 

June 10, July 1,8. Programs o win Jones. 462 

Putnam rend Brooklyn, N. Y. FALL TOUR TO EUROPE 
AND PALESTINE. Sailing Aug. 5, 70 days, $490. 

Via Montreal and Quebec. 


E U R OP E Shortest and cheapest sea 


route. From $192. For illustrated pamphletaddress 
Rev. Dr. WITHROW, F.R.S.C., Toronto, Can. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


A party will Leave New York, Saturday, April 
11, on the large twin-screw North German Lloyd steam- 
ship ‘‘ Prinzess Irene” for our 


Annual Spring Tour of 75 Days 


THROUCH 


EUROPE 


including Italy, the Island of Sicily, the Italian 
Lake Region, the Eastern Alps, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bavaria, the Rhine Country, Franceand 
England. Incidental Visits to Gibraltar, Naples, 
Pompeii, Capri, Sorrento, Messina, Syracuse, Catania, 
Taormina, Palermo, Rome, Tivoli, Florence, Pisa, 
Genoa, ilan, Lakes Maggiore, Lugano and Como, 
Venice, Villach, the Semmering Pass, Vienna, Nurem- 
berg, Weisbaden, a Day of the Rhine, Cologne, Paris, 
Versailles, Fontainebleau, London, Windsor, Hampton 
Court, etc. 


OTHER EUROPEAN TOURS 


Two Tours to France and the British Isles. 
(71 days each), June 4 and July 2. 

Eighth Annual North Cape Tour (71 
June 9. 

Summer Tour Through Switzerland, ete. (85 
days), June 9. 

Northern, Central and Southern Europe, in- 
cluding Russia (113 days), July 7. 

In several instances combinations of-these tours may 
be made. 

Tour Around the World, leaving Eastern cities 
early in September. 


days), 


Tours to California, March 12 and 17, and May 2. 


Railway and Steamship Tickets to all points, 
independent of parties. 
Send for handsomely illustrated book, ‘‘ Europe in 1903.’” 


RAYMOND & WHITCOME CoO. 
305 Washington St., opp. 0ld South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


Earth’s greatest wonder—the 
titan of chasms, a mile deep, 
many miles wide. 

For 25 cents will send 


Pictures of it: the season’s novelty— 
a Grand Canyon photochrome view, 
uniquely mounted to reproduce the Can- 
yon tints. Or, for same price, a set of 
four black-and-white priuts, ready for 
framing. 

For 


Books about it: send a Grand Can- 


yon book, 128 pages, 93 illustrations, cover 
in colors; contains articles by noted au- 
thors, travelers and scientists. Worthy a 
place in any library. Or will mail free 
pamphlet, “ Titan of Chasms.” 
General Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, $50 upwards. 
Round trip, 890. Winter Season until April 1. 


SS. Winifredian Mar. 4th and April 8th 
“ TBth' “22a 


50 cents will 


“ Canadian 1 

“ Cestrian “ 26th ‘* “« 29th 
* Devonian April ist “ May 6th 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents 


Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


EUROPE & ORIENT 


22a Season. Limited parties. Unexcelled 
Arrangements. Every Detail for Comfort. 
Leisure in Sight-seeing. Terms reasonable. 
Address, Dr. and Mrs. H. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Select two months’ tour, sailing by 
Europ Steamship Cedric, newest and $250 
r largest steamer afloat. Apply at 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Flemington, K, N. J- 


once, 
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If you want securities you can dispose of easily and quickly 


Meeting 
cromemormacnrons ll BUY FIRST LIEN GOLD NOTES 
MARCH 7 
The theme of the hour chosen by the These notes pass by delivery the same as checks, and are secured by Trust 
leader, Miss Miriam B. Means, was Oar Deeds on selected Chicago real estate, which has been passed upon by our com- 
Father’s Business, illustrated by our Lord A nd mittee of five men, who are experienced in making valuations of Chicago realty. 
himself, by Paul, by disciples of today Only about onc out of every ten applications for loans is accepted, and the 


like Dr. Grenfell, many missionaries and 
other faithful workers. Miss Means, 
having extended the generous hospi 


sell only that which we have faith cnough in to buy for outsclyes. In our 


A id security must be of the very highest character to receive consideration. We 
vol dealings with customers we do away entirely with vexatious delays. Our book, 


“ First-Mortgage Bond and Trust Company Investment Methods,” which will 
tality of her home to many weary work- Double be mailed free to applicants, tells how to make safe investments, large or small, 
ers who have come from the foreign field and how to realize on the security when ready to sell, as readily and quickly as 
needing rest, as well as to many self- wee onabond. Send for it. Correspondence solicited. 
denying ones whose mission is in the Taxation Reliable parties, only those commanding the confidence of investors, may 


home land, is a competent witness when secure agencies upon furnishing satisfactory references. 
she testifies to the self-effacement and 
deep-seated happiness of her missionary 
friends. . 

Mrs. Joseph Cook referred to the lec- | First = Mortgage Bond and Trust Company 
tures of Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall in | 
India, and his wise methods in approach- | 
ing people, not antagonizing, but win- | 


Organized Under the State Banking Law of Illinois, 


175 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


| Officers i Directors: President) Frederick W. McKinney, (Vice-President) Harry L. Irwin 
ning them by love, and to the honor be ucetary) Ghester ©. Broomell, (Treasurer) Isaac N. Perry, Jol C. Fetzer, Chas. D. Dunlop, Richard 
stowed upon Mr. Hume, the son of Rev..| r. Jr., George Thomas. 


R. A. Hume, who accompanies Dr. Hall’s | 
family as instructor for the children. | - 

Miss Stillson, recently of the Zulu Mis- 
sion, who has just come to Berkeley Tem- | 
ple as pastor’s assistant, was present, and | 
gave some interesting glimpses of the 
work with which she has been associ- 
ated in Africa. The transformation in | 


many a girl who has come from a kraal | = \ : "> aan. ‘=9 ¥ Ss 
home to the influences of one of the | : =e eA ee SU Ge wees < Gat ANS LRG me, 
; Mest o . ; \ ew - FRU Eas AS SOS 
boarding schools as Miss Stillson 6) ; gm Dae us a 4 5 as “\t IVEY: Seta , 
scribes it, would seem reward enough | : er 4 NG adie eae eo De i) . - 


for any individual or society furnish- | 
ing a scholarship in such a school. 


Moving for Another Fed- 
eration 


The attendants upon the meeting «f 
the Boston Evangelical Alliance, Mon.- | 
day, were given a bit of the scheme look- | 
ing toward the federation of that body 4 
with the Evangelistic Association of New | The Gem of the West Indies 


England. Chairman W. T. McElveen Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the WEST INDIA ISLANDS 
stated that at a recent conference if It is a 


the officers of both organizations such a 


merger was approved. He called for a | DELIGHTFUL TROPICAL RESORT, 


motion creating a committee to consider 


the matter further. Such a committee WITH EQUABLE CLIMATE 


was voted after a brief discussion, indi- . i 
F : ° ae 3+ “te ‘a Reache ‘ > ondid 

cating the radical difference in the pur- | And, ts Most pre pea Roped aha ty 

poses of each society, and will be arp- | {DMIRAL DEWEY {DMIRAL SAMPSON 


pointed by the president, Rev. A. OC. > "ARPRAQUIT > 16) ny 
Dixon, D.D. This proposal for the fed DLR Abe ee ADEE Ee 


eration was an overture from the alli- es 


rdettte rarest wepsoivmeaes United Fruit Company 


vided the feature of its public meeting is 

not to be eliminated. At no other gath- 

ering is there such an assembling of the | These are all ships of the finest construction, with 
evangelical ministers of Boston and vi- accommodations as perfect as private yachts, They carry 
cinity. The ulliance’s hospital work and the U nited States mail, and are const ructed and main- 
tained especially for the highest class of Passenger 
business. Every detail which will contribute to the 
pleasure and comfort of tourists has been given attention. 

Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 


summer Common preaching are entirely 
in line with the association’s work. 

Dr, John Robertson of Glasgow spoke 
upon ‘I'he Preacher of the New Testa- 
ment the Need of the Day. Dr. H. C. Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical vege- 
Applegarth closed the session. ; tation, its towering mountains and pictur- 
esque valleys, its perfect winter climate and 
excellent hotels, far eclipses any other win- 
ter resort in European or American waters 


A Medford Edifice Burned SRE 
Round trip, including stateroom accommodations and 


The house of worship of the West Med meals, $75.00. One way, $40.00 
ford, Mass., church was practically de ; 


stroyed by fire, supposed to be incendi 
ary, the nightof March3 Theestimated 
loss is not far from $20,000, and the in 
surance on building and organ amounts 
to $12,000. It is probable that the church 
will build again, though on a different 
site, presented some timeago. The first 
collection for the new edifice was taken 
at the last midweek meeting without pre- 
vious announcement. Rev. J. V. Clancy 
is pastor. Services will be held for the 
present in Holton’s Hall. 


Send for our beautiful booklet, whether you contemplate 
this trip or not. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 5, N. Wharves, Philadelphia Long Wharf, Boston 


News from Berkshire 
| _-MINISTERIAL TRANSFERS 


Last month Rey. A. B. Penniman was dismissed 
by council from the church at Adams, and he has 
already entered upon the pastorate of Ravenswood 
Chureh, Chicago. The council was unusually em- 
phatic in its commendation of the character and 
faithful service of both Mr. and Mrs. Penniman. 
‘Tbe Adams church does a large institutional work 
in this center of industry, and this has been admin- 
istered with much ability. By means of a Men’s 
Ciub the evening services have reached large num- 


bers of young men. Mr. Penniman leaves the 
_ ehureh thoroughly organized and in fine condition 


for his successor. He will be much missed from 
the ministerial fraternity of Berkshire County. 

Rey. Garrett V. Stryker removes from his coun- 
‘try parish near Williamstown, in the White Oaks 
region, where he has done successful work for the 
past six or seven years, to the still more important 
parish at Mill River, in South Berkshire, recently 
yacated by Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Lewis. Itis thought 
that Mr. Stryker possesses just the necessary qual- 
ifications for carrying on the work in the new field 
to which he has been called. 


MISSIONS 


At the instance of the church in Stockbridge, 
Rey. E.S. Porter, pastor, there was held last month 
a missionary conference to which nearly all the 
churches sent regularly appointed delegates. Help- 
ful addresses were delivered by Messrs. Gutterson 
and Hicks, and the informal conferences were sug- 
gestive and inspiring. A missionary committee for 
the county was appointed with a view to increasing 
the gifts of the churches. 


A THREEFOLD MEETING 


A union meeting of the Berkshire North and 
South Associations was held in Pittsfield this month 
in connection with a meeting of the Congregational 
Club. The question of the Western Massachusetts 


SOUND: AS A DOLLAR 
That is the result of a course 
of treatment with Scott's 
Emulsion. We have special 
reference to persons with weak 
lungs and sensitive throats. 
Scott’s Emulsion does some 
things better than others. 
Thisis one of them. Ithasa 
_ peculiar action on the throat 
and lungs which gives them 
strength and makes them 
tough. 
That’s how Scott’s Emul- 
sion drives out coughs, colds 
and bronchitis. It keeps them 


* GL! LOO; 


We'll send you a llttle to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 


In our issue of Feb. 28 there was an error in price 
in the advertisement of A. S. Barnes & Co. Home 
Thoughts sells for $1.30 net instead of $1.20 net 
per volume. 


-— INDUSTRIAL ART IN 1903.—The growth of in- 


dustrial art in this country goes steadily forward, 
and every year sees an advance in the artistic 
standards of all classes of society. It is possible 
- now to purehase the artistic at the cost of the 
a ana this is especially true’ of fur- 
niture and of one house in this city—the Paine 
Furniture Company of Canal Street. It is hard to 
understand how such beautiful furniture can be 
sold for the low figures which they quote. 


toe 


CHEAP RATES TO Pactric CoAstT.—The Nickel 
Plate Road will sell daily Feb. 15 to April 30 spe- 
cial one way tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to Pacific coast 
points at $42, special rates also to other points in 
far West this side of Pacific coast. Mr. L. P. Bur- 
-_gess, N. E. P. Agt., 258 Washington Street, Boston, 
-Mass., will be pleased to give rates and full infor- 
‘mation to any desired poi:t. A postal card will 


da; write today. 
_ 


Bible Society was brought up, and the relation of 
its work to the American Bible Society. The asso- 
ciations unanimously agreed to withdraw their sup- 
port from the Western Massachusetts Society as at 
present conducted, and to recommend to churches 
and individuals that gifts for Bible work be sent 
directly to the American Bible Society. The asso- 
ciations had the pleasure of having with them Sec- 
retary Coit, who reported a falling off in the gifts 
of our churches to the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society. The Congregational Club meeting 
was addressed by Mr. Taleott Williams of Philadel- 
phia, who spoke hopefully of the industrial situation. 


WORK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


For some time a quiet but effective work among 
the boys and young men of Interlaken and Stock- 
bridge has been carried on in connection with the 
churches in those places. March 1 Secretaries 
Armstrong, Boardman and Fellows of the state 
Y. M. C. A. held a deputation day in Stockbridge, 
with the idea of developing and solidifying the work 
already begun. In Pittsfield the work among the 
young people was never more effectually carried 
on. Secretary Huntress of the Y. M.C. A. is mak- 
ing himself felt as a strong factor in the life of the 
city; the Boys’ Club, with Mr. Jordan as superin- 
tendent, has a large membership, and the Indus- 
trial School in the North End carries on gymnasium, 
carpentry and manual training work for the boys 
and young men; with basket-weaving, cooking and 
sewing classes for the girls and young women. 


SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


An unusual number of accessions on confession 
are being reported. The spiritual ministry is not 
being forgotten by our local pastors. It is hoped 
and believed that the present Lenten season will be 
one of the most fruitful in spiritual ways that our 
churches have known‘for years. 


OUR COUNTY MINISTER 


Rey. S. P. Cook has made his annual report. He 
has visited every section of our county, carried on 
consecutive work at the county jail, held special 

| missions in Franklin County and in Vermont, be- 
| sides writing innumerable letters and making many 
personal visits. 


oners directly to Mr. Cook’s work and says that for 
this alone the county could well afford t» pay his 
| entire salary out of its treasury. From thisit can 
| be seen that Berkshire County could ill afford to 
| dispense with Mr. Cook’s services. BR. 0. 


| 
Congregational Club Meetings 


| 

| The Ashuelot Club, meeting with First Church, 

| Keene, N. H., was favored with an address by Rey. 
Dr. D. N. Beach on Washington and Roosevelt. 


The Fox River Club, entertained in an all-day 


dresses by Dr. W. E. Barton, on The Old World in 
the New Century, and by Dr W. A. Bartlett, on 


The Power of the Church. The after-dinner hour | 


was enlivened by unique toasts. 

The Minnesota Club listened to Pres. J. H. 
George, D. D., of Chicago Seminary, on The Theo- 
logical Seminary and Its Work. 1t met in the new 
People’s Church, St. Paul, fully decribed last 
week, which has risen resplendent from its ashes; 
and gathered early to view the sixty-five art win- 
dows, which can be seen only by daylight. 


and vicinity held its first meeting at Euclid Avenue 
Church Feb. 24, The exercises included a social at 
10.30 A. m., lunch at 12 and addresses, beginning 
at 1.80,on The Purpose of the Club, The Child in 
the Home, His Relation to Sunday School and 
Church. A Question Box closed the program, 


Men are not born even-gaited either for 
walking or thizking, but they’!! get on nicely 
together if the long gait will shorten up a bit 
and the short one lengthen out a little. No 
one can bring any one quite to his own pace. 
—Edward T. Fairbanks. 
———————————————— 

Wi ones San" POO Bes aie 
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ia 


~ 


mouth, 
to hoid it. 


PATENTED | 
MEDIUM | BOLE 


bneieaes 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 


Sheriff Fuller at the county jail | A 4 fj 
| attributes the remarkably small number of pris- | gent, antiseptic and healing and are ap- 


meeting by Union Church, Somonauk, IIl., had ad- | 


The Women’s Congregational Club of Cleveland 
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Does this 
Interest You? 


Pyramid Pile Cure, the Only Known, Cer- 
tain Remedy for Piles and Hemorrhoids. 


Trial Package Mailed Absolutely Free to Any 
Sufferer Sending Name and Address. 


Pyramid Pile Cure is guaranteed to cure 
any case of piles whether they be itching, 
bleeding or blind; any case of hemorrhoids 
or rectal ulcers and to do it quickly and 
permanently. 


They are made in the form of supposi- 
tories and contain nothing which can pos- 
sibly harm the most delicate; are astrin- 


plied by yourself in the privacy of your 
own home, without an embarrassing, in- 
delicate and expensive examination by 
your physician and without the torture of 
a surgical operation which at best gives 
only temporary relief. , 

The trial treatment which we send you 
by mail free will give instant relief and if 


'it be promptly followed up by the use of 


Pyramid Pile Cure, which any druggist 


| will sell you for 50 cents a box, a cure is 


guaranteed or your money refunded, if 
after using one-half a full box you are 
not satisfied that it will cure you. If 
you prefer to have the remedy come 
direct from us, we will mail it in per- 
fectly plain package on receipt of price. 
PYRAMID DRUG CO., 116 Main St., 
Marshall, Mich. 


“MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


O P : U Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875, Thousands 
having failed elsewhere 


have been cured by us. Treatmentcan be taken at home, 
Write The Dr. J, L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


MENEELY & C WATERVLIET, 


a West Troy, N. ¥< 
Best Quality Copper and Tin 


CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 
THE OLD MEREBLY POUNDRY aes uy ae hemewsy 2026. 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 
T. W. SILLOWAY 


10 Park Square, Boston 
Has built or remodelled over 400 churches 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
Ch AND PRICES 
YRoE 


I am to thoroughly clean the teeth, and I do it. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
Bnstles in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. n 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush. » 


Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


Hole in handle and hook 


FLORENCE MPG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mas~ 
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A Half Century of Ministry in 
California 


Fifty years of faithful service in a single 
state deserve unwonted tribute. Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Pond, D.D, has just completed 
seventy years of life, fifty years of ministry 
in California, and thirty years of pastorate in 
Bethany Church, San Francisco, and of su- 
perintendence of Chinese work throughout the 
state under the American Missionary Asso- 
ejation. This is a remarkable record, all the 
more so since Dr. Pond has rarely had a va- 
cation and still possesses unbroken health 
and almost undiminished vigor. 

The son of Rev. Dr. Enoch Pond, after 


"REV. WILLIAM C. POND, D. D. 


eraduating from Rowdoin Collegeand Bangor 
Seminary, he made at once the Jong voyage 
around Cape Horn and arrived in San Fran- 
cisco Feb. 23, 1853, the day following his birth- 
day. Then came pastorates in San Fy ancisco, 
Downieville, Petaluma and San Francisco 
again. He organized Bethany Church Feb. 22, 
1873, and has thas been its only pastor. At 
the same time he assumed the Chinese work, 
which has become equally his passion and 
his memorial. To the latter he has given 
himself without stint, collecting personally 
a large part of its yearly expenditure, super- 
intending its work in detail, spending his an- 
nual vacation.in arduous visitation of its mis- 
sions throughout the state. Bethany Church 
has steadily prospered, as that section of the 
‘city has grown. Eight hundred and eighty- 
five persons have been received into member- 
ship. Its property has been cleared of debt. 
Its part in the Chinese and all other mission 
work has been generous. 

Dr. Pond was for years a conspicuously de- 
voted and useful trustee of Pacific Theological 
Seminary. No service was too great for his 
faith and labor. Atone time he raised $35,000 
and again $22,000 to deliver the seminary 
from debt and assure its future, his church 


HE CAN, 


Because he has been over the road. 


A Grocer down in Texas said that when he | 


first put in a stock of Postum Food Coffee he 
concluded to try it himself to know how well 
he could recommend it to his customers. He 
says: “I quit using coffee and had Postum 
prepared according to directions on the pack- 
age and found it a most healthful, toothsome 
beverage. 

I had been troubled seriously with stomach 
trouble but afcer leaving off coffee and using 
Postum I gradually got better and better. 
That interested me so I persuaded my mother- 
in-law, who is over sixty and a confirmed cof- 
fee drinker, to quit coffee and drink Postum. 

She has suffered for years with stemach 
trouble and food coming up in her throat after 
eating. As soon as she quit coffee and began 
soe ream this distress stopped and she 
bas n getting better and better ever since. 

A short time ago a lady who was starting 
West bought up my entire stock of Postum 
ae fear she could not find it where she was go- 
"Bren my Own experience one can readily see 
that I can recommend Postum very highly.” 
ong given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
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nobly sparing him for months at a time for 
this critical service. 

Fitting but inadequate memorial exercises 
have been held in San Francisco. The Con- 
gregational Chinese Association gave a din- 
ner and reception in his honor. On Feb. 22, 
1903, roundir g out thirty and fifty and seventy 
years to a day, Dr. Pond preached an anni- 
versary sermon inthe morning. At the even- 
ing service the mortgage, just paid, was 
burned, and several addresses retold the 
story of the church. Next evening the San 
Francisco Association of Congregational 
Churches and Ministers held a fellowship 
meeting in Bethany Chureb, when further 
honor was shown to Dr. Pond in addresses by 
his fellow veterans, Drs. S. H. Willey, J. H. 
Warren and George Mooar, and by Rev. 
Messrs. Jee Gam and J. K. Harrison, the 
whole closing with a social hour. 

While in the nature of the case Dr. Pond’s 
notable lifework is largely done, his friends 
and associates pray that he may yet be spared 
for serene and fruitful years. In particular, 
the Chinese work requires his hand for 
maturing important plans. Though his place 
is secure in the Christian history of Califor 
nia, he may yet write in red life-blood several 
chapters in the saving of a state. And the 
younger world ever needs these fathers in 
Israel tarrying toward the sunset, not only 
for maturest counsel], but equally as objects 
of reverence and affection and as teachers of 
enthusiasm, sacrifice and faithfulness. ~ 

C. Ss. N. 


An Honorable Succession 


Rey. Henry H. Riggs, grandson of Dr. Elias 
Riggs, late of Constantinople, and son of Rev, 
Edward Riggs, D. D., of Marsovan, Turkey, has 
just been appointed president of Euphrates Col- 
lege at Harpoot, Turkey, to succeed Rey. C, Frank 
Gates, D. D., LL. D., who has resigned to accept a 
position in Robert College, Constantinople. Mr. 
Riggs was born in Turkey and lived there until fif- 
teen years of age; is a graduate of Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., and taught for three years 
in Anatolia College, Marsovan, before taking his 
theological course at the seminary in Auburn, 
N. Y., where he graduated in 1902. He was ap- 
pointed missionary of the American Board in Jan- 
uary of that year, and went to Cesarea, Turkey, the 
following summer. He is now at Harpoot. 

Miss Ruth P. Hume, M. D., daughter of Rev. Dr. 
R. A. Hume of Admednagar, India, has just been 
appointed a missionary of the Board with designa- 
tion to the Marathi Mission. Dr. Hume is a grad- 
uate of Wellesley and the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia. She is now acting as interne 
in the New England Hospital, Boston. Both Dr. 
Hume and President Riggs are in the third gener- 
ation of missionaries on both sides. U. L. B. 


Somehow we have not heard of so many 
ministerial overcoat purloinings this season 
as during some previous winters. Perhaps 
parsons have learned from the sad experiences 
of not a few of their class to lock the doors of 
their studies when they enter the pulpit, and 
perhaps some pastor’s coats are so threadbare 
that no respectable thief would think of lay- 
ing hands onthem. One popular Boston pas- 
tor, however, early in the winter suffered the 
loss of a prized coat, while a pastor in a West- 
ern city was plunged in gloom only the other 
Sunday when he returned to his study and 
found that his new coat had just been stolen. 
A soft-hearted and sympathetic deacon imme- 
diately collected seventy-five dollars to get him 
a new one and just as the despoiled minister 
was looking forward to arraying himself in far 
more gorgeous apparel than he had ever worn, 
he learned from the police that his own coat 
had been recovered at a second-hand store. 
So back went the seventy-five dollars to the 
various donors and the world will never see 
the elegant garment with which the pastor 
might have been attired. But why didn’t he 
suggest to his deacon that the money be 
turned into a linen duster and other desirable 
accessories of a summer vacation ? 


Pr 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifierin nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose, 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; itis nota po ng 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and 1 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. , 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat. I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent Pea 
aration, yet I believe I get more and be 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozen- 
ges than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 


ad 


QUINA- § 
LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
internal medicine... Proprietors, W. pe EM 
Queen Victoria St., London, e of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥.° 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLSG 


LT 


and eliminates 
waste matters in the 
quickest, gentlest 
way. ; 
“It's good for children, too.’” 
THE TARRANT CO., New Yorks 


Sold by druggists for 
more than 6s years. 


- 
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_ and two side towers. 
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North Church 


Church Home for North New York 


Plans have been filed for the new edifice of 
North New York Church. It is to be Roman 
esque in style, with a central main entrance 
The lower floor, about 
four feet below street level, will be d+voted to 
the Sunday schoo]. This wil) be divided into 
three distinet sections; and while these have 
separate entrances and exits, yet all rooms 
can be connect: d by opening the movable par- 
titions. On this floor is also a gymnasium 
and banquet room, with kitchen. The main 
auditorium will have circular pews descend- 
ing slightly toward the platform. On the 
gallery level will be rooms of the young 
people’s societies and a ladies’ parlor; and 
above, quar.ers for the sexton ard his family. 
The exterior will be stone, with marble front 
and carved trimmings of selected limestone. 


ASKING QUESTIONS. 


An Inquiry Changed a Man’s 
Whole Life. 


When rhe get a man to recognize that his 
bad feelings come from imprope: fvod and 
that he can get well by using scientific food, 
the battle is half won. One of New York’s 
business men says :— 

**T was troubled for along time with indi- 

estion, headache, and stomich trouble, and 

ad taken various medicines but with no good 
results. I concluded to see how a change of 
food would affect me. I never cared particu- 
larly for cereals of any kind, but ate meat and 
pastry continually and drank coffee. 

I found on inquiring, that Grape-Nuts were 


highly spoken of aud decided to give thema 
trial. say I was surprised at the result 
would not begin to do justice to my feelings. 


My headaches left me; my brain became 
clearer and active; my attacks of indigestion 
grew fewer and fewer until they ceased en- 
tirely and where I once went home tired, 
fagged out and indisposed to any exertion 
in ver, I now found a different state of af- 

rs. 

My color was good, my muscles strong and 


_ firm and fully «qual to anvthing I asked of 


m, instead of soft and flabby. I live two 

les from my business and walk it daily back 
and fortb, if the weather permits. I am 55 
—_ old and feel as well and strong as when 
was 30, and can ride 70 miles a day on a bi- 


without feeling any bad results.” Name 
sive by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The estimated cost of the building will be 
$50,000. 


Dr. Waters Installed at Tompkins Avenue 


Thirty. six churches were represented at the 
council called to examine and install Dr. N. 
McGee Waters last Wednesday. Dr. McLeod 
was moderator; Dr. Gunsaulus preached on 
The Prophetic Character of the Saviour. Dr. 
Hillis made the charge to the pastor, and Dr. 
Cadman, coming from a sick bed, charged the 
people. Drs. Kent, Jefferson and Lyman also 
took part, the last named giving the right 
hand of fellowship. 


A New President for the Bible Society 

The American Bible Society, which has 
been without a president since the death of 
Jadge Fancher several years ago, has filled 
the vacancy by electing Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, 
former president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, whose brother, Dc. Edward W. Gilman, 
was long one of the society’s secretaries. 


Sunday Afternoon Meetings for Men 

The Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Brooklyn is ho!ding on the Sunday afternoons 
of March a series of meetings for men in the 
Orpheum Theatre. A committee of Brooklyn 
pastors, including Drs. Dewey, Clarke, Adam, 
Henson and Parker, has been of great assist- 
aree. Thirteen hundred men attended the 
first meeting. Fine musicisafeature. Next 
Sunday’s speaker will be Dr. Barbour of 
Rochester. 


A Fund in Aid of Students 

When the Jate Dr. Deems was pastor of the 
Chureh of the Strangers in New York his 
work was greatly helped by a band of women 
known as the Sisters of the Stranger. These 
women have now turned over to a new organ- 
ization the Charles Force Deems Educational 
Fand, being money which they had accumu- 
lated, to be the nucleus of a fund, the income 
of which is to be loaned to needy students in 
schools and colleges of the United States. A 
board of seven trus:ees has the management, 
with power to increase and invest the money, 
and to lend the income to students whose ap- 
plications for aid it shall approve. Mr. S. B. 
Downes is treasurer. O..N. A. 
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NEVER TOO LATE 


To Try a Good Thing. 


I am fifty-two years old and for forty 
years of that time I have been a chronie 
catarrh sufferer, says Mr. James Gieshing, 
of Allegheny City ; with every change of 


| weather my head and throat would be 


stuffed up with catarrhal mucus. 

I could not breathe naturally through 
the nostrils for months together and much 
of the time I suffered from catarrh of the 
stomach. Finally my hearing began to 
fail and I realized something must be 
done. 

I tried inhalers and sprays and salves 
which gave me temporary relief and my 
physician advised me to spray or douche 
with Peroxide of Hydrogen. But the 
catarrh would speedily return in a few 
ans and I became thoroughly discour- 
aged. 

I had always been prejudiced against 
patent medicine, but as everything else 
had failed I felt justified in at least mak- 
ing a trial. 

Our good old family physician, Dr. 
Ramsdel!, laughed at me a little, but 
said if I was determined to try patent 
medicines, he would advise me to begim 
with Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets because he 
knew what they contained and he had 
heard of several remarkable cures result- 
ing from their use, and furthermore that 
they were perfectly safe, containing no 
cocaine or opiates. 

The next day I bought a fifty-cent box 

at a drug store, carried it in my pocket, 
and four or five times a day I would take 
a tablet; in less than a week I felt a 
marked improvement which continued, 
until at this time I am entirely free from 
any trace uf catarrh. 
_ My head is clear, my throat free from 
irritation, my hearing is as good as it ever 
was and I feel that I cannot say enough 
in praise of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

These tablets contain extract of Euca- 
lyptus bark, blood root and other valuable 
antiseptics combined in pleasant tablet 
form, and it is safe to say that Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets are far superior in con- 
venience, safety and effectiveness to the 
antiquated treatment by inhalers, sprays, 
and douches. 

_ They are sold by druggists everywhere 
in the United States and Canada. 


gn AN HO Ure 
you can do the washing that : 
| 


formerly took half the day and 
do it easily. The 


| SYRACUSE EASY WASHER 


= washes by air pressure, the easiest 
way; no rubbing, no wooden pegs to 
twist and tear the clothes; simply air 
to force suds in and dirt out. 
It is made of steel—galvanized. 
You can try tt for 30 days and then 
return it tf dissatisfied. We pay ald 
Sreight charges. 
Write for our book of formulas. 


DODGE & ZUILL,5425S. Clinton St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
46} meee 5 >) come 44} commen $f) cme $f comme 444 emcee 664mm 


Ee 
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that Leads 


cost more—yield more, 


sold by all dealers. 
1903 Seed Annnal 
postpaid free to all 
applicants. 
D. M. Ferry & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


OR all kinds of Church and Sunday Schood 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED PROPOSITION 


The Greatest Bible Commentary Offer Ever Made 


A Magnificent Theological Library Within the Easy Reach of Every Active Bible Student 


6 LARGE HANDSOME VOLUMES ONLY $10 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


We lately purchased at a great expense the electrotype plates of a book in six volumes which had been published about two years by 
Wilbur B. Ketcham and the Expositor Bible Company, under the title of 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE 


We decide to issue the work at less than one-half of the former price, 


PRINTED FROM THE SAME PLATES WITHOUT ABRIDCMENT, 


under a new and explanatory title, and commencing with the first edition it will be entitled 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE BIBLE THE S.S. SCRANTON Co. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—Limited to 1,000 Sets 


To the Ministers and Bible Students of the Congregational Church 


We will send this magnificent set of books by freight or express as directed, to any address in the United States, on 
examination under the agreement that if found satisfactory one of the plans of payment named below will be accepted and money 
forwarded within five days after receipt of books. If no: wanted books to be carefully boxed again and returned to us by freight 
AT OUR EXPENSE. If not in the ministry or quoted in mercantile agency books, references will be required. 


al 
| ORME 


BIBLE 


Vouvi 


THES BRRANTONS 


aetna Vv 


Each yolume measures 10{x7)x1] i ches, complete number of pages, 5,261 (dceuble column) 


This great work consists of a series of expositions covering all the chapters and books of the Old and New Testament by 
the greatest Biblical scholars and divines of modern times. The Scriptures are analyzed, illuminated. and interpreted in a style 


that is thoroughly interesting and positively fascinating. The knowledge imparted through this work cannot be overestimated. 
It is an invaluable aid to ministers, expositors, teachers, and students of the Bible. 


The eminent authors of these expositions are as follows: Genesis, St. John, First Corinthians, Marcus Dods,.D.D. Exodus, St. Mark, G. A. 
Chadwick, D.D. Leviticus, S, H. Kellogg, D.D. Numbers, Judges, Ruth, Job, R. A. Watson, D.D. Deuteronomy, Andrew Harper, D.D. Joshua, 
First and Second Samuel, W. G,. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. First and Second Kings, Daniel, Dean F. W. Farrar, D.D. First and Second Chronicles, 
W.H. Bennett, M.A. Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, W. F. Adeney, M.A. Psalms, Colossians, Philemon, Alexander 
MacLaren, D.D. Proverbs, R. F. Horton, D.D. Ecclesiastes, Samuel Cox, D.D. Isaiah. Twelve Minor Prophets, George Adam Smith, D.D., LL. D. 
Jeremiah, C. J. Ball, M.A. Ezekiel, John Skinner, M.A. St. Matthew, J. Monro Gibson, D.D. St. Luke, Henry Burton, M.A. Acts of the Apostles, 
G. T. Stokes, D.D. Romans, H, C. G. Moule, D,D. Second Corinthians, Thessalonians, James Denney, D.D. Galatians, Ephesians, G. G. Findlay, D. D. 


Philippians, Robert Rainy, D.D. First and second Timothy, Titus, James, Jude, A. Plummer, D.D. Hebrews, T. C. Edwards, D.D. First and Second 
Peter, J. R. Lumby, D.D. First, Second and Third John, W. Alexander, D.D. Revelation, W. Milligan, D. D. 


COMMENDATIONS 


THE 8. 8. SCRANTON CO HARTFORD, CONN | THE &. 8. SCRANTON CO. MARYSVILLE, OHIO. 

Gentlemen This great work Is such a marvel of cheapness in price as to | Gentlemen: Tam simply delighted with the work. It more than met my ex- 
bring it within the easy reach of the ministry of the country It is pre-eminent y | pectations in style, printing and binding, and the work throughont is one of the 
the Pastor's Book of LIustruction in Bible Study. It is more than a Commentary, {t | gre«test bargaitis Lever rece'ved from you. The writers on the different books of 
is a sacred library of theology, rich in suggestion and felicitous in expression i 


| the Bible are at the head as Bible scholars and expositers, and IT do not see how a 
better work could be compiled at any cost. Very truly yours 
JOUN M. BRODERICK, 
Judge Union County Probate Court. 


(RevV.) GEORGE M. STONE, D. D., 
{sy/um Ave. Buptist Church 


DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING—TWO PLANS 


Send $10.00 and the six volumes will be forwarded at once by freight or express as directed, 


Send $3.00, and promise ia :ame letter to pay $1.00 monthly for the next nine months, making $12.00 as complete payment, and the six 
yolumes will be forwarded at once. j 


Customers pay freight or express charges on elther of above plans and we guarantee safe delivery. 
GUARANT EE Every page of the 5,261 In these books is clearly printed and the volumes strongly and handsomely bound in genuine 
yuckram cloth. 


The books will be in good conditioa when received, and answer to description in every particular. 


After five days for examination, if the books are not fourd to be just as above set forth, they may be then returned to us im good order by 
Sreight at our expense, and the money received by us for them will be refunded, 2 


is fo our responsibility, we refer to The Congregationalist, or to any commercial agency. Established 1866, 


It Is Our pleasure to say that the 8. 8. Scranton Co. are handling the largest business of this kind in the country and are thoroughly reliable in every way.” 
—The Congregationatiat. 


The S. S. SCRANTON COMPANY, Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


Mention The Congreqgationalist when ordering. 
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THE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Just Ready 


Mr. WIRT GERRARE’S 
Greater Russia 


THE CONTINENTAL EMPIRE OF 
THE OLD WORLD 
Describes present conditions, and the com- 
mercial and industrial development of the 
empire; incidentally, also, the best open- 
ings for foreign enterprise and investment. 
Cloth, illustrated, 8vo, 83.00 net. 
(Postage 22c.) 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 


selection of 


A Few of Hamilton’s Letters 


Including his description of the great West 
Indian hurricane of 1772. Cloth, £1.50 net. 
(Postage 13c.) 

Like her great portrait in The Conqueror 

. this “‘ stands in a place by itself among re- 
cent things of the sort.”—New York Sun. 


Mrs. ELY’S charming book on 
A Woman’s Hardy Garden 


Is “one of the most attractively written 
and most practical of garden books,” says 
the Philadelphia Ledger, adding: * It is 
to be unqualifiedly recommended.” 
Second Edition. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
8175 net. (Postage 13c.) 


Previously Issued 


CARL HILTY’S 


Essays on the meaning of life. 
by F. G. Peabody. 


Happiness: 


ESSAYS ON THE MEANING OF LIFE. 


Translated 


“An amazingly successful attempt to in- 
terpret with engaging directness the mod- 
ern world, to the end of acbieving a happy, 
rational and useful life.”—Boston Herald. 

Cloth, 16mo, 81.25 net. (Postage 7c.) 


Mr. ZANGWILL’S new book 
The Grey Wig 


is, according to the author himself, “‘ mainly 
a study of woman.” 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, author of ‘ Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto,” ete. Cloth, 81 50 


Mr. LAWSON’S ew novel 
From the Unvarying Star 


A story of a country parish, with a passion- 
ate love interest on a spiritual level which 
suggests George MacDonald’s “ Annals of 
a Quiet Neighborhood.” 
By ELSWORTH LAWSON, author of “ Eu- 
phrosyne and Her Golden Book.” 

Cloth, 81.50 


Ready Next Week 
Mr. PAUL GWYNNE’S nove? 
The Pagan at the Shrine 


is a story of southern Spain in the time 
of the Carlist and anti-Jesuit agitation; an 
intensely human, daring story of the war- 
ring passions. Cloth, 12mo, 81.50 


Mr. GEO. CRAM COOK’S nove? 
Roderick Taliaferro 


A STORY OF MAXIMILIAN’S EMPIRE 


is a thrilling, clear-cut story of the adven- 
tures in love and war of an ex-Confederate 
soldier, an officer in the army of the Mexi- 
can Empire under the ill-fated Maximilian. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated by 
SEYMOUR M. STONE, $1.50 


Mr. PERCY MACKAYBE’S piay 
The Canterbury Pilgrims 


is a daring scheme carried out in such an 
original way that Mr. E. H. Sothern has 
undertaken the production of it. The com- 
edy is full of movement and poetry interest 
to lovers of good verse as well as play- 
goers. Chaucer in the réle of a lover is 
one of the characters. 


Cloth, 16mo. Nearly Ready. 


On net books ordered from the publish2r carriage is an extra charge. 


ruse! THE MACMILLAN. COMPANY “4 


decide on the new hymn book for your Sunday 
School until you have seen either 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SONGS OF PRAISE 
or GEMS OF SONG, 


Both new, and 25 cents each. 
Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 


Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


Another Combination Offer 


Orations and Addresses 


By the late RICHARD S. STORRS, 0D. D. 


Fourteen of the finest and most eloquent 
addresses of this great orator, the whole 


forming a volume of the greatest interest to | 


every minister or student of public affairs. 
Handsomely printed on ‘aid paper wi h broad 
margins and gilttop. 591 large pages. Price 
$3.00 net. 


OUR OFFER 


PW Any subscriber to The Congreygationalist 
may have his subscription extendeu a year or 
may bave the paper s-nt to a new address 
and also receive a copy of the above book, 
postpaid, for only $4.00. Subscriptions already 
received do not count on this offer, which 
holds only until May 1st, 1903. 

$3.00 


Storrs’ Orations, - - - 
The Congregationalist, one year, 3.00 
$6.00 


Both together until May Ist, $4.00 
poston The Pilgrim Press cticaso 


DR. JOSEPH B. CLARK’S NEW BOOK 


LEAVENING THE 


NATION 


The Story of American Home Missions 


Full 12mo, illustrated, 


net, 


81.25. (Postage 10 cts.) 


For some time there has been felt among all church workers a need of a careful history 


of American home-missionary work. Dr. 


J. B. Clark’s book is carefully written with the as- 


sistance of the secretaries of the Boards of other denominations and will make a standard 


history of home-missionary » ork. 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCHES 


The object of this seri-s is to furnish brief bistories of the several denominations written b 
the leading historians of each sect. The books will average only about forty thousand words, an 
are calculated to interest the average church member, as well as the student of church history. 


The Baptists 
By HENRY C. VEDDER, D.D. 


Professor of Church History in Crozer 
Theological Seminary. 
Small 12mo, net, 8100. (Postage 8 cts.) 


The Presbyterians 


By CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D. D. 


Secretary of the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church. 
Small 12mo, net, 8100. (Postage 8 ets.) 


Congregationalists and Methodists to be published in the fall 


PRESENT-DAY EVANGELISM 


By Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, Secretary of the Evangelical Committee of the Presbyterian Church. 


12mo, cloth, net, 60 cts. 


(Postage 6 cts.) 


A handbook on the basis of which the work in an individual chureh, or in a community, 


may be successfully organized. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0., 


33-37 East 17th Street, New York 


aw} Educational 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. Everett O. Fisk & Co, 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full 
tional Instruction in New Testament Greek. En 
trance Se ee Sept. 4, ace. © A.M. 
For Catalogue or er information apply 

Prof. 0. A. BECKWITH, Bingor, Me. 


lar course in al! departments, with addi. 


. 


_____ Educational 
OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 


Tist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with wee 
etvantages in the College and Co of Music, 
Prot. BE. 1. Bosworth, Dean, Obertin, Ohie. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN, 


WABAN SCHOOL, “Ahi 


A superior school for thirty boys. 
J. H. Prciapury, A, M., Principal. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 7°> STOCK 


Safest Investment in America. 


Less than $300,000 of the Issue of $1,000,000 Preferred 
*% Stock of the W.L. Douglas Shoe Co. of Brockton, 
Mass., Remains for Sale in Lots of One Share or More. 
If You Want Some of this Cilt-edge Stock You Must 


Act Quickly. Stock Pays 7% Annual Dividends, 


Payable Semi- 
Annually. 


SHARES ARE FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE, 


Sold at Par ($100.00) One Hundred Dollars Each 


All orders received during the month of March will be entitled to the full 


six months dividend payable July Ist. 


Send for prospectus and make all remittances payable to the order of 


J. LEWIS RICE, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAGNOLIA METAL 
00.’S STOCK 


7% Preferred Stock— 
First Lien—Selling at 


7 Par, $100.00 a Share. 


A limited amount offered for public subscription. Div- 
idends paid semi-annually. April 1 and October 1. 
Magnolia Metal is famous the world over and we have 
offices and factories in principal cities. Checks if de- 
sired, can be sent to the Merchants’ Exchange National 
Bank, of New York city, or Federal National Bank, 
Pittsburg, Pa. Write to us for chartered accountant’s 
report and prospectus. 


MAGNOLIA METAL CO., 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
511-513 West 13th St., New York. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, {31 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


N CHURCH SEATING. sane ony Chatz: 


f 


Ay & 
Qf 


GSS 


Pulpits. Our at 

tractive designs are also durable, comfort 

\) able and aid to better listening. Free cats, 
logue. American School Furniture Company 
Salesroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New Yor? 


WORLD'S GREATEST BELL FOUNDRY Estab. 188%, 
Church, Peal and Chime Bells. 

Lake Superior Copper and E. India Tin used exclusively, 

Write for Catalogue to KE. W. VANDUZEN CO, 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Oir~'»nath, O. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
T. W. SILLOWAY 
10 Park Square, Boston 
Has built or remodelled over 400 churches 


CHEAP RATES TO PACIFIC CoAst.—The Nickel 
Plate Road will sell daily Feb. 15 to April 30 spe- 
cial one way tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to Pacific coast 
points at $42, special rates also to other points in 
far West this side of Pacific coast. Mr. L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. Agt., 258 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., will be pleased to give rates and full infor- 
mation to any desired poirt. A postal card will 
do; write today. 


NICKEL PLATE T[ouRIsT CARS.—Owing to the 
immense popularity of the Semi-Weekly Transcon- 
tinental Tourist car service of the Nickel Plate 
Rd., they have established a tri- weekly tourist car 
service, leaving Boston every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, 1 P.M,via B. & M., W.S. and Nickel 
Plate Rds. The past high standard of this service 
will be maintained. Second-class and special Colo- 
nists’ tickets available in these splendid cars, af- 
fording a most comfortable journey at lowest pos- 
sible cost. L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. Agt., 258 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., will furnish full in- 
formation. Send him a card today. 


THIRTY-THREE DOLLARS CALIFORNIA.—Oregon 
and Washington points from Chicago via Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, daily. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Two fast trains daily 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. Pull- 
man Standard Tourist sleeping cars, observation 
and dining cars; free reclining chair cars, through 
without change. For tickets, reservations and full 
particulars apply to your nearest ticket agent or 
address W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


“ BETTER out than in”—that humor that you no- 
tice. To be sure it’s out and all out, take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


Do You LIVE IN AN APARTMENT?—If so, turn 
to our advertising columns today and note the an- 
nouncement under the heading “‘ Narrow.” It de- 
scribes a class of special furniture sold only by the 
Paine Furniture Company and medeled for use 
exclusively in small rooms, apartments, flats, etc. 
The reader who cuts this announcement out of the 
paper and mails it to some friend who lives in apart- 
ments will be doing that friend a real service. 


A CHARMING TRIpP.—Is in reserve for those who 
contemplate visiting California during the Spring or 
Summer on one of the several excursions being 
organized by the Southern Railway and Southern 
Pacific Companies. The first of these occasions is 
the Presbyterian General Assembly at Los Angeles, 
for which tickets will be on sale beginning May 2, 
with limit sixty days and stopovers for the wonder- 
fully low rate of $67 from New York. In addi- 
tion to the Standard Sleeping car service, the high- 
class Exeursion Sleepers operated regularly via 
these lines at almost one-third the standaid rates 
will be available. The Excursion Sleepers are per- 
sonally conducted, and possess every requisite to 
comfort, their rattan upholstery adding greatly 
thereto. Having operated these excursions for 
the past six years, the experimental stage has long 
since passed, and their success is an assured fact. 
For further particulars apply to George C. Daniels, 
N.E.P. A., 228 Washington Street, Boston. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS, 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on March 13 
and 27, April 10 and 24,and May 8. Itinerary of 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PAcIFIc CoAsT is 
remarkable, business opportunities never better, 
climate unsurpassed. The Nickel Plate Road will 
sell daily Feb. 15 to April 30, 1903, special one 
way tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to common Pacific coast 
points at rate of $42, tickets, with berth tickets, 
also valid in their famous transcontinental tourist 
ears leaving Boston every Monday and Wednesday 
via B. & M. and W. S. Railroads; passengers can 
join these cars en route. A postal card to L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will bring you rates, etc., to any desired 
point. Write now. 


Lire GUARDS.—The Life Guards are two regi- 
ments of cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, and every 
loyal British heart-is proud of them. Not only the 
King’s household, but yours, ours, everybody’s 
should have its life guards. The need of them is 
especially great when the greatest foes of life, dis- 
eases, find allies in the very elements, as colds, in- 
fluenza, catarrh, the grip and pneumonia do in the 
stormy month of March. The best way that we 
know of to guard against these diseases is to 
strengthen the system with Hood’s Sarsaparilla— 
the greatest of all life guards. It removes the con- 
ditions in which these diseases make their most 
successful attack, gives vigor and tone to all the 
vital organs and functions, and imparts a genial 
warmth to the blood. Remember the weaker the 
system the greater the exposure to disease. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the system strong. 


— 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Oongrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SoO- 
o1BTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer, 


WoMAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
607, veneecns House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M . L. Sherman, Heme Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR F’ REIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, easurer; Charlies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pure neem Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second S8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUBCH BUILDING SOOIETY: 
Aids tn building churches and Jace ter Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Jobb, D. D., 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
t 22a St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington &t., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
gational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
Y. M.C, A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Ohurches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827, 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer. 
Geo, Gould; Oorresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
successor to Barna S. Snow, Room 801 Congregational 
House, Boston. A Congregational society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable tothe Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 


ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House. Boston. Annual mem 
bership $1.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 


Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward §S. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Favnie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAI SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Assucia- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit ee in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colieges and Academies in seventeen states. en 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 8. F. Wilkins, 


Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, il. 
THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Oongregational House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. onations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 
THE OONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. ¥. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the management of the Trustees of the Nationval 

uncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and missi on- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D.D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
pompregecicoat Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; easurer. Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIRTY, pengregationsl House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools iar ae or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses df t. Is ie mig er 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches- 
Sunday schools and individuals go are 4 for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph.D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent fer 
this department. 

The + Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes The Congregatwnalist and Christian World. 
the Piigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
papers books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

rds and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


N EXCELSIS 


The standard hymn book. Largest, most 


complete. Satisfactory in both hymns and 
tunes. Attractive, singable ’ durable, eco- 


nomical Far returnable examination copy address 


THE CENTURY CO. Union Sq. N.Y. City. 


BELLS 


@teel Alloy Church and Schoo! Bells. a@-Send for 
Cauigue, The 0.5. BELL OV,, Hilisboro, Uy, 


The best is not always 
: low in price, but houses 
Keepers can always have 
the best soap without exe- 
é travagance. Ivory Soap 


is 99414. per cent. pure. 


“Tt is by far the most exact that has yet appeared.”—The Independent. 


The American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This is 
the only edition authorized by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 


“The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.”—Sunday 
School Times. 


“This version is the best that has ever been published in the English language.’ 
—Pugrim Teacher. 
With references and topical headings prepared by the Revisers. 
Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition, prices $1,50 to $9 00. 
Long Primer 4to, Nelson’s India Paper Edition, prices $6.00 to $12.00. 
SMALLER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, as follows: 
Bourgeois, Svo, White Paper Edition, prices 81.00 to %7.00. 


Bourgeois; Svo, Nelson’s India Paper aides. aa .00 to $9.00. 
Revised New Testament, Minion, 32mo, prices 55c. to $2.50. 


For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


“What Women Like in Men” 


A Prudential Life Insurance policy is an 
excellent passport to the favor obtuse fair. It 
indicates those enduring virtues which make 
for the stability of family, home and nation. 


Write for Information, Dept. 59, 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


JOHN FP. DRYDEN, President. 
HOME OFFICE, Newark, N, J. 
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Event and Comment 


We recall Holy Week serv- 
ices held in a country church 
some ten years ago when the 
idea was comparatively novel to most 
Congregationalists. The week was used 
historically. Each night the church was 
crowded to hear the simple story of what 
happened on that day in Christ’s last 
week of earthly service. Neighboring 
ministers assisted. Friday evening the 
“O'd, old story ”’ was told and the feeling 
which had been increasing culminated. 
In a quiet way many signed cards of re- 
newed consecration. Others began the 
Christian life. Nor has that series of 
services been forgotten. Today its mem- 
ory is a power. Today forces then set in 
motion are at work. The pastor of even 
the smallest church has in Lent and espe- 
cially Holy Week a means for bringing 
home truth with power. The historical 
method has been neglected in most of 
such communities. Backed by earnest 
love for souls this method can be used 
with great effectiveness. 


A Wise Use 
of Holy Week 


Dr. Lucien C. Warner, 
whose paper on our 
benevolent societies is 
printed on page 413, is one of the best- 
Known business men in our denomina- 
tion. He is a trustee of Oberlin College 
and has been one of its most generous 
donors. He has studied thoroughly our 
missionary problems. Of this his paper 
gives evidence. Nowhere else have we 
seen the fact so clearly shown that Con- 


Our Societies and 
the National Council 


-gregational churches must decline in 


influence as compared with their own 
past and with other denominations unless 
they systematically and largely increase 
their gifts to benevolent societies. Mr. 
Warner is president of the Church Build- 
ing Society and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Mission- 
ary Association. His many years’ expe- 
rience in official administration of our 


_ national benevolent work give special 


significance to his positively expressed 
opinion that the societies ought to give a 
- free and impartial trial to the changes of 
‘administration advised by the National 
Council, as well as to his conviction that 
“this unity of action would be the start- 
ing point of a forward movement in 
methods, in spirit, in energy, in devotion 


of men and money to the building up 


of the kingdom of God at home and 
abroad.” 


_ The appointment 
A New Secretary for SiimevecR« A. 
ome Beard, D.D., of 

Cambridge, to be 


—_— 


- Eastern secretary of the Congregational 


Home Missionary Society creates a new 


office and fills it at once with an unusu- 
ally capable man. Dr. Beard will under- 
take to deepen the interest of Eastern 
Congregationalists in the work in the far 
West and, while he will speak frequently 
from pulpits, he will devote himself 
largely to securing individual gifts. He 
is an adept in this respect, having learned 
when president of Fargo College the best 
way of approaching individuals in behalf 
of worthy enterprises. Moreover, he is 
particularly well equipped to press home 
the claims of home missions, inasmuch as 
he was for years superintendent of home 
missions in Washington State. He will 
have a desk in the office of the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society in the 
Congregational Building, and will begin 
his work as soon as he can be relieved of 
his pastoral duties in connection with the 
Prospect Street Church which he has 
served so well for the last half a dozen 
years. 


Following close 
upon the announce- 
ment of the elec- 
tion of Dr. J. W. Cooper as secretary of 
the A. M. A. comes the news of an im- 
portant change in the Chicago office of 
the organization. 
District Secretary J. E. Roy, who for 
nearly fifty years has rendered heroic 
missionary service throughout the West 
and South, now tenders his resignation. 
On account of advancing years he be- 
lieves it necessary to pass over his work 
to a younger man. That successor has 
been found in the person of Rey. W. L. 
Tenney, now of North Adams, Mass. He 
was educated at Oberlin and Harvard and 
has beld pastorates in Ohio and Michigan, 
as well as in this state. He will be a val- 
uable addition to the working force of 
the A. M. A., being already well known 
in different sections of the country and 
possessing the personal qualities and 
graces needed for his new task. He is 
familiar to a degree with special A. M. A. 
problems, owing to the fact that he was 
for some time connected with Straight 
University in New Orleans. Sec. George 
H. Gutterson, whose headquarters are at 
Boston, has been granted a month’s leave 
of absence to look over the Southern 
field, from which he will doubtless bring 
back fresh material for his stirring ad- 
dresses. 


Changes in the American 
Missionary Association 


The coming of a new man 
to take the place of the late 
Archbishop Feehan means 
far more for the city of Chicago, and per- 
haps for the entire country, than one 
might at first think. In his address of 
welcome Bishop Muldoon, who has con- 


A Large-Cali- 
bered Prelate 


Of his own motion . 


ducted the affairs of the diocese since 
the archbishop’s death and who is to be 
the vicar-general of the new archbishop, 
said that he spoke for 1,000,000 Catholics, 
for over 500 priests, for fifty-two religious 
orders embracing an army of fully 3,000 
men and women, and that in their name 
he used the words of David to Nabal. 
*“Peace be to thy house and peace to all 
that is thine.” He dwelt upon the con- 
trast presented at the consecration of the 
first bishop, fifty-nine years ago, when he 
was attended by only two priests, and the 
present time when the priests here are 
one-tenth of all there are in the country, 
when the children in the schools, the 
youth in college and seminary and the 
persons in the orphanages and charitable 
institutions under episcopal care number 
at least one-twelfth of such Catholics in 
the United States. The new archbishop 
was accompanied by a delegation sent 
from Chicago to Buffalo and was met on 
his way hither by another delegation com- 
posed of ecclesiastics and laymen who 
attended him to the cathedral, where on 
last week Tuesday evening with great 
magnificence the consecration took place. 
Archbishop Quigley declares his purpose 
to do what he can as ‘“‘a Christian social- 
ist’’ to lift up and encourage those in the 
laboring class who are discouraged and 
helpless. He is not inclined to socialism 
as ordinarily interpreted. All that we 
have read of Archbishop Quigley’s career 
in Buffalo leads us to believe that heis a 
large man, mentally and spiritually as 
well as physically. He is of the Gibbons- 
Ireland type. 


We believe it was the 
“Country Parson,” Rey. 
A. K. H. Boyd, who said in one of his de- 
lightful essays that no minister ever got 
his ideal church, though he might know 
many of his brethren who had just what 
he wanted. This condition still abides. 
the Watchman has a symposium in which 
ministers say why they would like to 
change their pastorates, and what their 
ideal church is. The answers to the first 
question are painfully practical and all 
want more salary as the most pressing 
necessity. Judging from the few facts 
given their wants are certainly reason- 
able. It is stated that fully three quar- 
ters of the Baptist pastors in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont are receiving 
$500 or less, in many instances much less. 
This means in many parishes a meager 
ministry with depressing prospects of old 
age. These men long for opportunities 
for educating their children and for in- 
creasing their own mental equipment. 
Those who have b2en several years in one 
field want to try their powers in a new 
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environment. When they come to de- 
scribe their ideal church, they speak of a 
membership eager to learn Bible stand- 
ards of living, having confidence in their 
pastor’s ability to proclaim God’s will 
from his Word, and ready to support the 
pastor in denouncing sinners. They want 
churches which haye a vivid conscious- 
ness of- the presence of God and an 
earnest evangelistic spirit, with attrac- 
tive church buildings, liberal men of 
means to support the enterprise, compe- 
tent Christian officers willing for every 
service, and a membership faithful to 
their covenant vows and reputable for 
holy character. These are the conditions 
which ministers and Christian laymen 
are working to secure; and through faith 
and prayer and consecrated united labor 
the ideal will be attained some time. 


a The most hopeful fea- 
a 7 aspscmein *m™ ture of the Negro prob- 

lem is the growing wil- 
lingness of Christian people North and 
South to discuss it together in a Chris- 
tian spirit. We have had occasion, while 
differing with the Presbyterian Standard 
of North Carolina on this question, to 
note its able and generally unprejudiced 
treatment of the subject. The Standard, 
replying to our criticism, remarks that 
“The Congregationalist is by all odds the 
brightest and at the same time one of 
the most conservative papers that comes 
to our table. In the main it is notably 
fair to the ideals and opinions of the 
Southern people.”’ Now after such an 
exchange of compliments acrimonious de- 
bate is out of the question. The encour- 
aging thing is that New England and 
North Carolina representatives can con- 
sider this great matter of Negro educa- 
tion and citizenship as a common interest 
of greatest importance to the whole coun- 
try. The Outlook last week had a dis- 
ecriminating article by a Southern woman, 
representing a growing confidence that 
the ways are already indicated along 
which North and South, white and black, 
will work together to solve this difficult 
race question. The writer quotes with 
approval this editorial utterance of the 
Southern Methodist Review: 


The worthless elements are no doubt still 
present in large proportions; but the worthy 
elements are visible and growing to him who 
has eyes to see. Time and patience will be 
needed for a permanent solution of all the 
difficulties of the situation; but the practical 
demands of business life and various infiu- 
ences, both emancipating and conservative, 
which grow out of daily association and com- 
mon interests, will make their scarcely per- 
ceptible contributions until, in ways whose 
operation is not measurable, but whose re- 
sults are determinative, the vast and complex 
problem of the two races living side by side 
in concord and amity will be solved. 


American Methodists 
many years ago, with 
the same instinct for a 
foe's vulnerable point that leads the bull- 
dog to fasten on the throat of its oppo- 
nent, struck for Rome and began to build 
schools, churches, a theological seminary, 
ete. It now not only has these but also 
has a publishing house, a home for ex- 
priests; a girl’s industrial school in Rome 
and a boy’s industrial school in Venice, 
and a seminary in Rome where 275 girls 
of the best Liberal Italian families study. 


Methodism's Work 
in Italy Honored 
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Nothing that Protestantism the world 
over has done has vexed the pope more 
than this audacious and successful Prot- 
estant propaganda under the eaves of the 
Vatican ; and there will be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth because the king has 
recently given private audience to Rey. 
Dr. William Burt, who, more than any 
other man, is responsible for the record, 
and has conferred upon him the decora- 
tion of the Order of St. Maurice and Laz. 
arus, as a token of his Majesty’s appreci- 
ation of his seventeen years of labor in 
Rome for the betterment of the life of 
the city and the nation. The young king 
is going ahead steadily with a resolute 
policy dignifying Italian diplomacy and 
bettering economic conditions. He gains 
in popular esteem and in standing with 
his fellow-monarchs as his wisdom and 
courage are revealed. One of his closest 
friends is the American ambassador, Mr. 
Meyer. 


It was the opin- 
A Demonstration in England ion of man y 


of Protestant Strength 
- competent ob- 


servers of British politics that, if the 
South African trouble had not inter- 
vened, the question of Ritualism in the 
Church of England would have been the 
leading issue at the last general election. 
The debate in the House of Commons on 
last week Friday shows that this problem 
is once more to the front—a revival with 
which the agitation provoked by the Edu- 
cation Act may perhaps have had some- 
thing todo. That the Church Discipline 
Bill should have passed its second read- 
ing by 139 votes to fifty-one in spite of 
the opposition of the Prime Minister is 
of great significance. The strength of 
Protestant sentiment in the country has 
a remarkable tribute paid to it, not so 
much by the proportion of the majority 
as by the fact that only fifty-one M. P.’s 
were willing to face their constituents 
with the record of having opposed a bill 
of this nature. The leading features of 
this measure, it is reported, are the aboli- 
tion of the bishops’ right of veto and the 
authorization of the civil courts to take 
cognizance of proceedings brought by 
laymen to prevent the practice of ex- 
treme Ritualism, with the provision that 
offending clergy may be deprived of their 
livings. In a word, it directly remedies 
the grievances which specially impelled 
the protests of the late John Kensit. 


The attention of pe- 
nologists has been di- 
rected lately to juvenile offenders and 
their treatment. In Massachusetts if a 
boy who has passed his fifteenth birthday 
has committed an offense which is to be 
punished by imprisonment, he must be 
put into an institution with adult crimi- 
nals, The state provides no other place. 
Any one who knows anything about boys 
realizes that the line of separation be- 
tween boyhood and manhood is not at the 
fifteenth birthday. Indeed the state it- 
self places it higher in providing for the 
trial of the older boys. They are desig- 
nated by the law as “‘ juvenile offenders,” 
and are tried in'courts apart from adults, 
with special judicial machinery. How in- 
consistent to protect a boy in this way 
during his trial and then subject him to 
the contaminating influence of associa- 
tion with adult criminals for months in 


Save the Boy Offender 


prison. If the problem were how to 
make permanent criminals out of way- 
ward boys, the Massachusetts method 
would furnish the best possible solution. 
It is gratifying to know that there is 
reason to hope for a change, by the estab- 
lishment of an intermediate industrial 
school for boys from fifteen to eighteen. 
The taxpayers as well as the philan- 
thropists are interested in the movement, 
for the wayward boy who is developed 
into a permanent criminal under the 
present system is a perpetual expense to 
the community. 


Following close after Rey. 
Mr. Hutchins’s description of 
the degeneracy of dwellers in 
many Connecticut towns comes the indict- 
ment of the venality of many of the rural 
citizens of Rhode Island by Governor 
Garvin, who is vainly endeavoring as chief 
executive to carry out policies of reform 
in this and other matters, his efforts be- 
ing thwarted by the minions of the state’s 
blind boss, who in turn is obedient to the 
state’s ablest representative in the United 
States Senate. Governor Garyin in a 
special message to the state Senate last 
week called attention to the well-known 
facts as to corruption of yoters, and 
recommended the appointment of a com- 
missioner whose duty it should be to de- 
tect bribery and bring offenders to jus- 
tice. He asked the two branches of the 
legislature to meet and receive the mes- 
sage, and this they refused to do, so ser- 
vile is the legislature and so deadened is 
the public conscience. Responsibility for 
the state of affairs which exits in Rhode 
Island, according to the Providence Jour- 
nal, ‘belongs with the educated manu- 
facturers and business men of the state 
who are too busy making money to pay 
any attention to political conditions.” 
Governor Garvin happens to be of a 
political faith alien to the party which 
controls the legislature ; but his charac- 
ter and civic patriotism are beyond cavil 
or discount. Seldom if ever has a state 
executive in New England felt it neces- 
sary to write such a message about politi- 
cal conditions in the state whose interests 
he has sworn to protect. In acting as he 
has Governor Garvin has but kept his 
oath. Rhode Island’s past history is too 
fine to have her now become a rotten 
borough carried in the pockets of politi- 
cians however high up in party or national 
councils. It would seem to be a time 
when Christian clergymen and churches 
had some pretty plain ethical duties to 
perform, involving martyrdom perhaps 
but nevertheless imperative. - 


Venality in 
Rhode Island 


The voters of New Hamp- 
New Hampshire’s shire last week passed 
Referendum their verdict on suggested 


changes in the state constitution recom- 
mended by the recent Constitutional Con- 

vention. As indicative of public sentiment 
in one of the oldest Atlantic seaboard 
states the outcome of the referendum 
has more than local or sectional interest. 
Women’s suffrage was defeated by a yote 
of about two to one. A majority but not 
the required two-thirds of the Lo eg of 
the state voted for such 
wording of the Bill of Rights 
have put an end to the discri 
favor of ‘‘ evangelical” and “ 
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sects. Of the amendments which passed 
the most noteworthy are those authoriz- 
ing an educational test for voters, em- 
powering the legislature to impose taxes 
upon property passing by will or inherit- 
ance, and giving power to the legislature 
to enact laws to prevent the operation 
within the state ‘of all persons or corpo- 
rations who endeavor to raise the price of 

y article of commerce or to destroy free 
nd fair competition in the trades and 
industries through combination, conspir- 
acy and monopoly.” With the growth of 
tolerance on the one hand and of greater 
political strength of Roman Catholics in 
the manufacturing towns on the other 
hand, it cannot be long before discrimina- 
tion of a sectarian sort will have to be 
dropped from the state’s organic law. 
The yote relative to new forms of taxa- 
tion shows that New Hampshire is alive 
to altered economic conditions and is pre- 
pared to imitate some of her sister states 
in adjusting taxation more equably. The 
action on the “trust’”’ issue shows the 
electors still wedded to individualism, 
and to the principle of competition. 


The persistent pressure 
of the French Ministry 
led by M. Combes 
against the lawless religious orders, the 
rising tide of popular demand for abolition 
of the concordat and separation of Church 
and State, the impending withdrawal of 
French funds from the pope, and the in- 
creasing freedom of some of the French 
Catholic clergy in dealing with questions 
of modern scholarship are all matters 
which should vitally interest residents of 
this country whatever their faith. France 
and Romanism have been so inseparably 
united, the pope so long has looked to 
France for his main support, that any- 
thing which betokens so radical a trans- 
formation in the situation is of great 
significance to the world at large. Ger- 
many to a considerable degree has ousted 
France in the Orient as a protector of 
Catholic interests. In view of Roman 
Catholic social and political gains in Ger- 
many and the increasing dependence of 
the German imperial ministry upon the 
party of the Centre and a growing rap- 
prochement between Emperor William 
and the pope it is not surprising that 
already there should be those who foresee 
Germany supplanting France as the main 
stay of the papacy in Europe as well as 
in the Orient. This of course will be a 
situation full of strange possibilities, one 
causing Luther’s and Bismarck’s shades 
to stir and smile grimly. The fact which 
encourages belief in the coming crisis for 
the papacy in France is the steadiness 
with which the electors and their repre- 
sentatives are supporting the Ministry in 
its strict enforcement of the law against 
associations, and in its assertion of its 
right to nominate bishops for vacant 
dioceses without any previous under- 
standing with the Vatican. For us the 
practical issue involved in France’s pol- 
icy is that many of the expelled orders 
are planning to come to this country, bag 
and baggage, and establish themselves 
here; and Father Zahm of Notre Dame, 
Indiana, a representative of one of the 
orders, is now in France arrang- 
for the transfer of his particular body 
monks. 


Roman Catholicism 
in France : 
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In the early days 
of the American 
colonies colleges and churches did not 
scruple to gain funds through lotteries, 
President Eliot of Harvard, with charac- 
teristic candor, has been known to state 
publicly that his grandfather was a well- 
known lottery promoter. Our ethical 
ideas havealtered since thatday. Slowly, 
but surely, the lottery has been driven 
forth from our borders into Mexican and 
Central American states, operating from 
which they still slyly do a business in this 
country. Uncle Sam’s mails are shut 
against these gamblers, and a recent Su- 
preme Court decision has clinched the 
nail which relentless opponents of the 
system have driven into the business of 
transportation of lottery tickets by ex- 
press companies. In the light of these 
facts it is suggestive and somewhat en- 
couraging—by way of contrast—to our 
national self. respect to read of the debate 
in the Prussian Diet last week, in which 
the finance minister introduced, and a 
majority of the legislators advocated, a 
bill adding another class to the state lot- 
tery, from which the state already has an 
income of about $2,500,000 a year. Not 
only does the state have its lottery, but 
it licenses public or semi-public lotteries 
for raising funds for churches and char- 
itable undertakings. Retired army offi- 
cers and civil servants are said to seek 
the right to sell lottery tickets as it pro- 
vides a good income and involves no so- 
cial stigma. 


Prussia’s Lottery System 


Archbishop Guidi, rep- 
resentative of the pope 
in the Philippines, dele- 
gated especially to deal 
with the Civil Commission in adjusting 
the claims of the friars, is said to have 
reported to Rome that the schism created 
by Agilpay must be reckoned with as a 
serious matter, not to be settled either by 
flattery on the.one hand, or threats on the 
other. Archbishop Guidi is also said to 
have recommended that the incumbents 
of the bishoprics of Manila, Cebu and 
Jaro be Americans, thus making it cer- 
tain that in the archdiocese of Manila 
there shall be prelates cognizant of Amer- 
ican political ideals and likely to work 
harmoniously with the Civil Commission. 
To recommend aught else would be seem- 
ingly impossible. To retain in power 
such a prelate as the late bishop of Cebu, 
a Spaniard, whose pastoral letter (Septem- 
ber, 1902) on Catholic Unity, the Augustin- 
ian fathers in this country are circulat- 
ing with the hope doubtless of influencing 
publie opinion, would be folly looking at 
the matter from the Roman Catholic 
point of view. This crafty Spaniard, for 
instance, argues with the Filipinos that 
history teaches ‘‘that it is more difficult 
to meet with a chaste heretic (Protestant) 
than with a true Catholic who is un- 
chaste.” Protestant religion and seem- 
ing piety, are declared by him to be “‘a 
ridiculous farce, a comedy, an astute 
mockery of the true religion, to better 
deceive the unwary,” and at the founda- 
tion of this false worship is said to be “‘a 
great store of pride, an unmeasured covet- 
ousness, a mad desire on the part of many 
to figure and appear as saintly, whilst 
they are but pharisees and hypocrites, 
because if we examine their ordinary 
conduct, their private and intimate life, 
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we shall at once notice that all such people 
are really whited sepulchers, beautiful 
without, but putrid within; their words 
are sweet, their works are repugnant.” 
This allusion to ‘‘ unmeasured covetous- 
ness”’ is interesting in the light of latest 
dispatches from Manila which say that 
negotiations between the Civil Commis- 
sion and the pope’s representative may fail 
so far as they have to do with the offer of 
the United States to purchase the friars’ 
lands, owing to the excessive prices asked 
by the orders. Estimates of value sub- 
mitted now are twice what they were 
when the friars were endeavoring to sell 
at private sale a year ago. 


Russia’s New Era 


It is a great week in the world’s history 
which tells of first steps taken by the 
United States Congress toward investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of an interconti- 
nental American railway, and of an edict 
by the young czar of Russia guaran- 
teeing religious liberty throughout the 
empire, and ordering reforms in the goy- 
ernment of the lower political units. De 
Tocqueville long ago predicted a time 
when Russia and the United States would 
dominate the world and be the respective 
leaders of the great Teutonic and Slavic 
families; and happenings in the world of 
diplomacy during the past decadeand the 
irresistible march of events all tend to 
make good the French publicist’s proph- 
ecy. But while potential if not as yet 
actual rivals it happens to be an historical 
fact that the great empire and the great 
republic have been good friends at times 
in their respective careers when friend- 
ship counted ; and they are now. Each 
has had a great emancipator, the one of 
serfs, the other of slaves. Each has done 
more than any other Powers have done to 
hasten arbitration of international dis- 
putes, we by our long line of adjudications 
of the sort, the present czar by his initia- 
tive in calling the congress at The Hague 
which proved effective, to a very con- 
siderable degree, because of the loyal 
support that the United States gave 
Russia. 

Notwithstanding these facts it has been 
true, and was bound to be true so long as 
Russia refused to modify her long estab- 
lished policy, that the people of the United 
States were suspicious of Russia, and 
never have been as kindly disposed toward 
her as our diplomats have been. Why? 
Partially because of ‘“‘a certain somber 
obstinacy, a kind of primitive ferocity, a 
foundation of savage hardness which, un- 
der the influence of circumstances, might 
become implacable and pitiless; a cold 
strength, an indomitable power of resolu- 
tion which would wreck the whole world 
rather than yield’’—to quote a keen 
French analyst of Russian character— 
which they have detected in Russians 
whom they have met, or in the national 
policy which is the reflection of the na- 
tional character. But it also has been 
due to the unalterable distrust of a nation 
which violated two principles so funda- 
mental in American thought, viz., free- 
dom of conscience and local self-govern- 
ment. Nothing short of a granting of 
these could even begin to change our 
attitude of suspicion into one of confi- 
dence in the future of Russia as a benefi- 
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cent world power. And now that the 
young czar has immortalized his name 
by granting or seeming to grant these, no 
one of the sister nations rejoices more 
with Russia’s lovers of political and 
spiritual liberty than does the United 
States. 

If not defeated by the parasitic bureau- 
racy the reforms that the czar has 
pledged will have a profourd effect for 
the good not only upon the interests 
of the persecuted Jews and despised 
Protestants of the empire, upon the ad- 
herents of the Armenian and Roman 
Catholic Churches, and upon the Orthe- 
dox Greek Church itself, causing it to 
meet squarely the competition which has 
so bettered the Roman Church wherever 
it has had Protestantism as a competitor, 
but it will put a new face upon the whole 
missionary movement of Protestantism. 
The Y. M. C. A, already established in 
St. Petersburg under another name and 
with the tacit consent of the government 
may be able to extend its work to other 
cities and towns. Missions of the Amer- 
ican Board with part of their flocks on 
Russian territory can hardly be excluded 
now from active missionary work there. 
Thibet alone remains with barriers up 
barring the Christian missionary out. 

In so far as the European Russian is 
Asiatic, and he is to considerable de- 
gree, and because such vast hosts of Rus. 
sian subjects are pure Asiatics, it is fas- 
cinating to let the mind run on and spec- 
ulate as to what the reflex effect of 
Asiatic ideas will be upon the Russian 
Christianity of the future whether of the 
Established Church or of the Dissenters, 
who now have free rein to multiply. 
Meredith Townsend in his suggestive 
book, Asia and Europe, claims that 
already the Slav mind has taken on much 
of the transcendentalism and mysticism 
of the far East, and H. Belloc in his life 
of Robespierre describes Russia as a 
‘‘sphinx that lives by the interior life of 
an intense religion.” 

Suffice it to say that the national self- 
consciousness repeatedly of late has 
aflirmed, through typical spokesmen, a 
profound conviction that in the—at pres. 
ent—inert, naive, credulous multitude of 
Slavs devoted to their czar as if he were 
a demigod and literalistic in their inter- 
pretation of Scripture—witness Tolstoi 
and the Doukhobors—there is to be 
found the coming chosen race of God 
which will sweep down on decadent 
Teuton and Latin peoples as the Teutons 
did on ancient Rome, and once more re- 
store to Europe a prolific, pious, conse- 
crated, chivalric type of Christians. 

Nor is this dream only cherished by 
Russians. Rev. Dr. William Barry, the 
eminent Irish Roman Catholic author 
and thinker, predicts a time when the 
Roman and Greek Churches will unite 
and when Russia will crush Germany 
and Austria, and he welcomes the vision 
and justifies the hope thus: ‘‘ For culture 
in the West has come to signify the art 
of believing in pleasure, heaping up money 
and refining one’s egotisms. .. . Alexan- 
der is a hero and not a charlatan. He 
stands for reverence, loyalty, enthusiasm, 
the poetic age of the world ; for chivalry 
against cheating in commerce; for faith 
against skepticism; for the patriarchal 
family against divorce; for the village 
against the overgrown town ; for the peo- 
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ple against syndicates ; for a democracy 
with a crowned head on its shoulders 
against the anarchy of parliaments. The 
Slavs are the barbarians who must purge 
with fire this effete old werld.”’ 

There are not a few deeply significant 
corroborative facts relative to decadent 
Lutheranism in Western Europe and ex- 
piring Roman Catholicism in Southern 
Europe which make one pause as one 
reads such a prophecy as this. 

But whatever the ultimate fate of 
Teuton or Slav, Rationalism or Mysti- 
cism, one fact abides—a new day dawns 
for those sons of Russia, who by reading 
of the New Testament long since saw that 
nothing in the teachings of Jesus ordains 
the union of Church and State or justifies 
that ecclesiastical exclusiveness and pre- 
scription which come in where State and 
Church are one. Russia already is full of 
sects. They will multiply. Tolstoi will 
doubtless die an excommunicated heretic. 
But a generation hence or two, he will be 
seen to have been Russia’s great Noncon. 
formist and spiritual prophet, whose in- 
fluence on the world’s public opinion had 
not a little to do with the czar’s edict. 

Of course as Roman and Pretestant 
Christianity take root in Russia they 
will feel it incumbent upon them to 
challenge and ultimately overthrow, by 
setting forth a higher type of reli- 
gion, that Orthodox Greek Establish- 
ment which Harnack describes not as a 
Christian product in a Greek dress, but 
asa ‘Greek product ina Christian dress.” 


The Future American People 


The passage by Congress of the bill to 
restrict immigration gives fresh interest 
to a series of three articles in thecurrent 
Century on the character of the immi- 
grants now coming in large numbers to 
our shores. Jicob Riis describes the 
new comers entering New York city. He 
says that a circle drawn on the map of 
Europe twenty years ago including the 
countries contributing most to our for- 
eign population would have had Paris for 
its center. He quotes the assistant com- 
missioner of immigration as saying that 
such a circle would now have for its 
center Constantinople. Of 4,700 persons 
landed in one day from three Mediterra- 
nean steamships and one from Antwerp, 
3,000 remain in New York. Gustave 
Michaud discusses the prospective con- 
tribution to the nation of the people who 
are coming, assuming that for the first 
decade of this century they will belong 
almost exclusively to Middle Europe and 
the regions around the Mediterranean 
Sea. Prof. F. H. Giddings of Columbia 
University shows that these people pos- 
sess the same racial varieties as those 
which created the English nation. 

On the whole, these three writers, each 
from his own standpoint, take a very 
hopeful view of the future of America. 
Mr. Riis says that “‘so long as the school- 
house stands over against the sweat shop, 
clean and bright as the flag which floats 
over it, we need have no fear of the an- 
swer. However perplexed the today, to- 
morrow is ours.”” M. Michaud insists 
that ‘‘we, and we alone have a marvel- 
ous opportunity to practice on a large 
scale an effective system of artificial se- 
lection for the betterment of our race”’ ; 
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that while the new law will accomplish 
something in this direction, it is easily 
possible to do much more by testing not 
only the acquired knowledge but also the 
mental capacity of the individual immi- 
grant. He recommends that these tests 
be applied on the other side of the ocean 
rather than to delay them until the im- 
migrants arrive on this side. Professor 
Giddings sees in the future combined ele- 
ments of these races “a people strong 
and plastic, with possibilities of action 
and of expression, of grasp upon the gar- 
nered experience of the race, and of dar- 
ing outreach into the things that as yet 
have never been such as no people have 
yet shown.” 

While these humanitarian and scien- 
tific studies are such as inspire great hope 
for the future of America, it is certain 
that this hope will be realized only if the 
Christian forces of our country meet the 
situation with faith and action adequate 
to the need and the opportunity. Never 
before was such a peaceful invasion of 
this land as that now in progress of peo- 
ples different in language, habits and in- 
herited tendencies from those which laid 
the foundations and largely raised the 
superstructure of American government 
and society. The home missionary task 
before the churches calls for larger plans 
and greater self-sacrifice than any to 
which they have yet been called. 


Is There a Congregational Creed 


The Congregational church at Helena, 
Mont., is revising its statement of belief. _ 
It contemplates putting into its Manual 
what its committee calls the ‘‘statement 
of doctrine presented to the National 
Council in 1883,” describing it as “the 
generally accepted statement of Congre- 
gational doctrinal belief.” But in order 
to determine whether or not that state- 
ment represents the belief of the churches 
today, the Helena church has sent to the 
surviving members of the committee of © 
twenty-five which prepared the statement, 
and to a few other representative Congre- 
gationalists, certain questions. 

Of the twenty-two persons whe signed 
the Creed of 1883, ten, we believe, are 
still living. It will be interesting to learn 
their present opinions of the c Cer- 
tain common misapprehensions concern- 
ing it, however, should be corrected. No 
statement of doctrine was presented to 
the council in 1883, nor to any council 
since that time: A committee was ap- 
pointed by the council of 1880 to nominate 
a commission of twenty-five to prepare a 
declaration of faith. Such a commission 
was accordingly nominated, and the re- 
port of its nomination was made to the 
council of 1883, which expressed by reso- 
lution its satisfaction with the action 
taken, and its anticipation of happy re- 
sults when the commission should have 
finished its labors and offered a creed and 
catechism ‘‘to our churches for their use, 
if approved by them.” 

No catechism was ever prepared. The 
creed was published in due time, not pre- 
sented to the council, but to the churches 
“to carry such weight of authority as 
the character of the commission of trath the 
intrinsic merit of thelr 
may command.” Of the commision af 
twenty five, three dissented from the a. ; 


_ by former general councils.’ 
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as issued. Some of the others expressed 
themselves as not fully satisfied with it, 
but willing to accept it as a compromise. 
No united judgment of the churches has 
ever been made concerning it. But it 
has been adopted as a standard by many 
local churches and by some associations 
of ministers and of churches. 

’ No creed expresses authoritatively the 
belief of Congregational churches. The 


National Council of 1865 made a declara- 


tion intended to represent the faith of 
the churches. Dissatisfaction with that 
declaration led to the appointment of the 
commission to form the new statement 
known as the Creed of 1883. The First 
Triennial National Council, held at Ober- 
lin in 1871, declared that the churches 
“agree in belief that the Holy Scriptures 
are the sufficient and only infallible rule 
of religious faith and practice ; their in- 
terpretation thereof being in substantial 
accordance with the great doctrines of 
the Christian faith, commonly called the 
evangelical, beld in our churches from 
the early times, and sufficiently set forth 
The coun- 
cil of 1892 defined the doctrinal position 
of the churches as follows: ‘‘ Each Con- 
gregational church has its own confes- 
sion of faith, and there is no authority to 
impose any general confession upon it 
nor are our ministers required to sub- 
scribe to any specified doctrinal stand- 
ards. But, as a basis of fellowship, we 
have certain creeds of acknowledged 
weight, to be used not as tests, but as 
a testimony; and we have also, in ec- 
clesiastical councils and associations of 
churches, recognized organs for express- 
ing the fellowship and declaring the 
faith held by our churches to be essential, 
as well as guarding the liberty of thought 
generally allowed in our churches.” 

The tendency among our local churches 
at present is to make brief summaries of 
the beliefs their members hold in com- 
mon; to refer to the historic creeds of 
the Christian Church as representing the 
substance of doctrine which they hold; 
and to place the chief emphasis on the 
covenant of believers in which they agree 
to seek to know the will of God, and obey 
him, to live as loyal disciples of Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour and Lord and in 
fellowship with one another to make his 
kingdom supreme in all the world. 


Christ’s Support in Trial: and 
Ours 


Raphael in his painting of the trans- 
figuration shows us three separated 
groups. Jesus, with Moses and Elias, 
unconscious of all below, poised in mid- 
air; the intimate apostles, just waking 
up from sleep, gazing upward from the 
mountain top; the crowd in the plain 
about the sorrowing father and his 
afflicted son, quite unaware of what is 
going on above. The picture is wonder- 
fully effective and worthy of the prince 


_ of arrangement-makers, but it is wholly 


te; 


false to Christian truth. The crowd may 
be unaware of Jesus, but Jesus was 
neither separated from his disciples nor 
forgetful of the needsof men. It was of 
them he talked with Moses and Elias : it 
was that he might carry out his sacrifice 
for them that he revealed his glory and 


“sought ‘the presence of the spiritual 
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realm and the upholding of his Father. 

The necessity of trial is written deep 
in Scripture and on the heart of man, but 
it is trial always with our Lord at hand. 
It can never pass beyond his sympathy 
and knowledge ; it works out always his 
purpose in our lives. After his death he 
asked of the two whom he joined upon 
their way, ‘“‘Behooved it not the Christ 
to suffer?’’ And before the final suffer- 
ing he often reminded his followers that 
the disciple must expect to suffer with 
his Lord. There is nothing sentimentai 
about Christ’s optimism. It rests upon 
something deeper than present experi- 
ence. It recognizes and accepts trial as 
a necessary stage of growth. Nay, more, 
as the representative of God to man and 
of humanity to God, he deliberately chose 
the way of suffering and death that he 
might finish his work aud make atone- 
ment for the sins of the world. 

Christ’s presence is our substitute for 
that vision of the spiritual world which 
he at times enjoyed, as on the mount of 
the transfiguration, but which is quite 
beyond our present powers. Wecome to 
him with our heavy burdens and our 
weariness and find the rest he found upon 
the mountain top alone with God. Our 
help is in the living Christ, who is ever 
with us, in whom and through whom we 
know all that we now may know of God. 
Nature and history give partial and at 
times misleading glimpses, but in our 
Lord dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily. 

Our claim upon God’s help in trial rests 
upon Christ’s finished work as well as on 
God’s manifested character and living 
presence. He was the sacrifice, he is the 
priest. By this unchangeable priesthood 
‘ He is able to save to the uttermost them 
that draw nigh to God through him.” 
By his perfect offering for sin he fulfilled 
the law of sacrifice when once for all he 
offered up himself for the sins of the peo- 
ple. Our trial and our strength, our par- 
don and our help in overcoming are parts 
of that plan of God of which we see so 
many traces in the past, of which we are 
ourselves a part—‘‘the eternal purpose 
which he purposed in Jesus Christ our 
Lord: in whom we have boldness and 
access in confidence through our faith in 
him.” 


In Brief 


A French battleship is to be called the 
Ernest Renan. Because, forsooth, it is to be 
destructive ? 


Famine is dreadful anywhere, but somehow 
starving Finlanders and Swedes seem to bring 
suffering nearer home than famine in the far 
East. 


The Home Missionary Society goes to Provi- 
dence, June 2, for its annual meeting, instead 
of to Saratoga as was first planned. And the 
Rhode Island brethren will doubtless celebrate 
at the same time the 100th anniversary of the 
state society. 


There are doubtless valuable ethical lessons 
to be drawn from the series of tragedies in 
Buffalo, but we judge that the preacher was 
in a somewhat hysterical mood over the 
matter who declared the other Sunday morn- 
ing that people who sow seeds of dishonor are 
sure to reap a river of pain. 


Capt. A. T. Mahan has been in Philadel- 
phia giving an address before Episcopalians 
on the theme, Are Christian Missions Worth 
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While? Can he not be induced to address one 
of our missionary societies on this theme at 
one of our national gatherings? He is one of 
the figures of contemporary history and litera- 
ture with a world-wide reputation. 


A New Jersey Baptist minister claims that 
St. Patrick was a Baptist, and arranged a 
service in his honor March 17. To whatever 
denomination Ireland’s patron saint belonged, 
he was a noble Christian missionary and 
deserves to be remembered and honored by 
all those who reverence the memory of men 
who have given themselves to preach the 
gospel of Christ to the world. 


What with entertaining in Boston the lieu- 
tenant-general of United States Army and 
extending honors ia Chicago to four goy- 
ernors, the Methodists are beating the rest 
of us quite out. Then, too, the Wesley cele- 
brations are coming right along now, and they 
aren’t through talking about that big Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. Certainly this is a good 
year for our friends the Methodists. 


Curiously enough, it is a young South Caro- 
linian who has proposed a plan for saving old 
Park Street Church. Heno doubtis willing to 
forget the abolition sermons and sentiments 
which poured forth from that pulpit in ante 
bellum days. The committee having the mat- 
ter in charge is working in earnest and Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead says the sum of $300,000 is 
already in sight. It would be a splendid 
thing for Boston if this landmark could be 
saved. 


Simple goodness does get its recognition 
even in this hard world. See the accounts 
elsewhere published in this paper of the dem- 
onstrations at Oak Park, Ill., and Fall River, 
Mass., in honor of two men who have just 
died. Professor Chamberlain and Mr. Buck 
were unlike in their temperament and served 
the kingdom of God in different ways, but 
they were both noble examples of the kind 
of character Christianity produces when it is 
allowed any kind of a chance in a man’s life. 


The increasein consumption in alcoholic lig- 
uors in France, notwithstanding all that has 
been done recently to dissuade citizens, school 
children and soldiers from using intoxicants, 
and the marked decline in consumption of 
spirits per head and of deaths from intem- 
perance in S witzerland and in Russia since the 
State took over control of the traffic in spirits, 
has led the budget committee of the French 
House of Deputies to recommend that France 
accept the principle of state monopoly in 
spirits. 


The legislature of New Hampshire, after an 
unusually ardent presentation of the question 
of woman suffrage, has voted against it by a 
majority of twotoone. Yetthearguments for 
and against are not what they used to be. So 
far as education goes women are coming to be 
as well qualifiedto voteas men. Whenthe ma- 
jority of women want the ballot they will have 
it. Thevote of the New Hampshire legislature 
probably registers the public opinion of one 
sex as accurately as that of the other. 


The Brooklyn Eagle commenting on the 
fact that Drs. Jefferson, Gunsaulus and Cad- 
man, formerly Methodists, were prominent 
in the council which installed Dr. Waters as 
pastor of the Tompkins Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, recently, and that they as well as 
the new pastor “were matriculated in Meth 
odism and after graduation became Metho- 
dists,” added, ‘‘ Methodism has reason to ask 
why exodus followed genesis, and Congrega- 
tionalists why exodus was preceded by gene- 
sis.” A man can’t help being born in a place. 
It is his choice of residence that counts. It is 
to the credit of Congregationalism that she 
provides a retreat for individualists born ina 
polity which exalts machinery above indi- 
viduals. 
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The American Board Deputation to Africa 


The Plans and the Personnel of the Party Soon to Sail for the Dark Continent 


“Not much of a junket, is it?’’ remarked 
the interviewer to Secretary E. E. Strong, 
D. D., of the American Board, last week after 
hearing from his lips of the more than 15,000 
miles trip which he, Rey. Sydney Strong, D. D., 
of Oak Park, Ill., and Hon. Francis E. Wins- 
low of Norwood, Mass., have in contemplation 
in fulfilling their commission from the Amer- 
ican Board. ‘Not a bit of it,’ was the good 
Doctor’s immediate reply as he straightened 
himself up in his office chair and mused a 
moment on the toilsome journeys ahead of 
him in ox-carts and on the backs of donkeys, 
or perhaps on what is familiarly known as 
**shank’s mare.”’ 

To be sure, the trip across the Atlantic to 
England and from thence to Cape Town on 
the southwest corner of Africa, will be as 
comfortable as good modern steamers and the 
caprices of the Atlantic in April permit. Dr. 
Strong plans to sail from Boston on the 
Saxonia April 7 and the other Strong—who 
will have to be differentiated from his col- 
league by some such terminology as Strong the 
2d, or the Chicago Strong, or the slim Dr. 
Strong—will follow his colleague only a week 
later to London. They will be joined by Mr. 
Winslow and his wife, who have been making 
a tour of the Holy Land, and the four expect 
to sail for Africa about April 24, reaching 
Cape Town about the tenth of May. 

There they will investigate the excellent 
work carried on by the representatives of 
London, Wesleyan and Scotch societies and 
thence move inland by rail, touching perhaps 
one or two points like Stellenbosch and Wel- 
lington where Andrew Murray’s work is in 
evidence, and not failing to visit Lovedale 
Institute, one of the best all-round mission- 
ary agencies in Africa, The present plan is 
to go northward to Johannesburg, famous in 
recent martial history, where for the first time 
they will come in contact with the work of our 
own American Congregational missionaries, 
inasmuch as Rey. H. D. Goodenough has re- 
turned to the former capital of the Transvaal 
after an absence necessitated by the war. 
Turning again to the southeast, the delegation 


will spend several weeks in Natal where a 
large part of their special task will be accom- 
plished. Here is the long established mission 
of the Board, with its eleven stations, every 
one of which will doubtless be inspected, and 
as the annual meeting of the mission is sched- 
uled during the later week of the deputation’s 
stay, a rare opportunity will be had for esti- 
mating the mission, individually and collect- 
ively. 

Resorting again to the steamship, the dele- 
gation will proceed up the east coast to Beira, 
and thence 200 miles to Umtali in Gazaland. 
Then will ensue 100 miles of rough traveling 
in order to reach Melsetter, a new station of 
the Board, where Miss H. J. Gilson, a Hart- 
ford Seminary graduate in the class of 1890, is 
bravely holding the fort. About seventy-five 
miles south are Mt. Selinda and Chikore, two 
other American Board stations, at one of 
which the industrial work has recently been 
begun on an extensive and promising scale. 
Just how the delegation will manage to make 
this journey from Umtali southward and back 
again is problematic as the means of transpor- 
tation are at present quite unsatisfactory. 
Doubtless we shall get eventually some amus- 
ing kodak glimpses of the delegation astride 
donkeys or patiently jolting along in ox-carts. 
But not long after the first of August the 
delegation hopes to be at Beira on the east 
coast again and will proceed directly north 
to the Mediterranean. 

This itinerary leaves out altogether the 
West Central African Mission of the Board, 
not because it is unimportant, but because 
there is no communication to it from South 
Africa by steamer and no railway across 
Central Africa. So the delegation would be 
forced to return to England or to Lisbon and 
take a fresh start. Moreover, conditions in 
the other missions seem to make it desirable 
to spend the allotted time there. In the Natal 
missions a somewhat perplexing question just 
now is the disposition of the property known 
as mission reserves. These are lands deeded 
long ago by the colonial government to the 
missionaries in order to provide safe dwelling 


Our Readers’ Forum 


The Best Material Goes to Other 
Schools 


LETTER TO ZILLAH 


My Dear Zillah: Since our mutual friend, 
The Congregationalist, was so good as to hold 
the mirror up to that choice scene in your 
domestic economy, reflecting your refreshing 
views on preachers and preaching, I am going 
to court the favor of our same friend to reflect 
to you some of the things Abel Meholah for- 
got to say. 

Your exaltation of the office of the theolog- 
ical school is superb; your confidence in its 
power rare; your idea of its function deli- 
cious. Don’t you know that the seminary is 
a factory not a creator-y? If it could make 
its material it would turn out another quality 
of goods altogether. Unfortunately for those 
strong pulpits to be supplied it has to take the 
material that comes. 

Your innocent argument that preachers 
could be produced by beginning the process 
three years earlier leaves this prime factor 
totally out of the reckoning. Three years or 
thirty would not suffice to produce this result 
with some men here in Beth-zur. 

My wife can play the piano like Tschaikow- 
sky. But she can’t sing. An uncle of hers 
once asked her to sing, having heard her play. 
After much demurring she consented. When 
she had finished he remarked, quite convinced 


now, “‘ What a pity you can’t sing, when you 
play so well.” If she had begun to sing three 
years earlier, according to your argument, she 
would not have disappointed that uncle. 

No, Zillah, you convinced Abel Meholah too 
easily. He had evidently argued with you 
before. It had the sound of Socrates talking 
with his boy. You won’t take it too much to 
heart, I know, if I tell you your argument 
won’t hold water. Three years more or less 
of practice will not overcome the awful defi- 
ciencies or inaptitudes of the material the 
seminaries have to take for the object you 
assign them. The secret of good preaching 
does not lie with the seminary faculties, but 
with us poor fellows. 

BAARA Bren THERA. 


One Missionary Periodical, Or Many 


There are those who follow with sympa- 
thetic interest the work and needs of the na- 
tional missionary societies who are much sur- 
prised to see that they give so little heed to 
the reasonable advice of the National Council 
of the churches, A recent editorial note in 
The Congregationalist announces the enlarge- 
ment of the Home Missionary, and also ex- 
presses regret that there should be so many 
periodicals printed for the one home field. 
Several years ago two at least of the home 
societies changed their organs from monthly 
to quarterly publications. And an entirely 
new paper entitled, Congregational Work, 
was launched, The hope was expressed that 


places for their converts. With the incoming 
of immigrants, particularly of the large colo- 
nies of Indian coolies, there has grown up a — 
demand for these lands, and missionaries find - 
it difficult to protect the people for whom they 
are responsible from outsiders pr 1% COv- 
etously in somewhat after the fashion in 
which white settlers on the American frontier 
have been in the habit of trying to secure 
a foothold in our Indian reservations. The 
deputation will be asked to advise with the 
missionaries as to the wisdom of trying to 
hold these lands as heretofore, and if that 
seems a desirable course, to institute means 
for securing exemption from invasion. 

The East Africa Mission has in hand plans 
for the development of industrial work be- 
yond what is donein our other missions. It 
seems to be demanded by the nature of the 
problem confronting the missionaries, and 
they will doubtless welcome the deputation 
in order that they may if possible demon- 
strate the need of pushing this work still 
more aggressively. 

This is the fourth deputation which the 
Board has sent out in recent years. The 
others were to Japan in 1895, to China in 
1898, and India in 1901. The present deputa- 
tion is well made up from the point of view of 
compatibility and efficiency. Dr. Strong, as 
editor of the Missionary Herald, has for 
forty years corresponded more or less with 
missionaries on the ground and knows the 
field well. Rev. Sydney Strong has always 
borne the missionary enterprise on his heart 
and he will come back brimming over with 
ideas and suggestions touching the closer re- 
lations of the home churches to the field. Mr. 
Winslow is one of our best balanced and most 
zealous laymen, modest and genial, active in 
Y. M. C, A. enterprises and a graceful speaker. 
It is a good group of men for the Congrega- 
tional churches of America to send to confirm 
their brethren in Africa, “see how they do” 
and bring back a message that shall kindlea 
greater interest in Africa and a larger liber- 
ality in its behalf. 

iy A 


the perplexing!problems of the past would be 
solved. What is the present situation? The 
last named paper continues to be published 
ten months in the year. The Home Mission- 
ary Society and the American Missionary As- 
sociation have returned to monthly publica- 
tions. In other words, in spite of kindly pro- 
tests, oft repeated, from every portion of the 
land, we have more periodicals published at 
the expenseiof the churches than ever before. 

The annual reports of the several beneyo- 
lent societies clearly prove that the yearly 
cost of publishing the five periodicals would 
be more than sufficient to issue one ably-ed- 
ited, attractively printed, illastrated paper, 
and one far superior to any now possible. A 
considerable sum would therefore be saved ; 
but what is of even greater importance, the 


‘one would command the attention and enlist 


the interest far more than the many do at 
present. The churches have great patience, 
but how long shall we wait? Economy. 


The Earliest Vested Choir Yet Heard 
from . 


In your paper recently you that 
Shawmut Church was the first in _ . Eng- 
land to have a vested choir. In your issue 
of- Feb. 7 the First Trinitarian Church of 
Lowell claims to have vested its choir last 
October. Will you please state that the first 
to have such a choir in New 
ond Church, Waterbury, Ct., which 
change in June. 
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On the Uplands 
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A Few Typical Incidents Which Reveal the Heroic Possibilities of Every Day [len and Women 


__I suppose that the only way for us to 
find out the men among us who dwell in 
the uplands of life, and breathe habitu- 
ally a purer air than that of the market 

lace, is to note those, who, when the 
chance comes fora noble deed—great or 
small—do it, simply and naturally, with- 
out any preparation. It is a real king’s 
business to be kingly, and when the 
chance comes to him for his own work, 
he does it and goes on his way, and says 
nothing about it. 

The lion, old Falstaff tells us, knows the 
true prince. But we human beings are 
duller of sight than the lion in this thing. 
We think that we recognize kings among 
our great political leaders or money-mak- 
ers bowing and smiling to wondering, 
shouting crowds. And presently some 
grimy engineer, or Negro porter in the 
erowd does some great deed for his fel- 
lowmen—gives his life for them, per- 
haps, and we find out that he was the 
man of kingly birth—too late. 

For example, there was a lean, freckled 
boy, who a year or two ago ran the ele- 
yator up and down in an old shackly of- 
fice building in Philadelphia. I often 
went up in it, but certainly I never sus- 
pected “Billy” of any noble quality 
which raised him above other boys, high 
as was Saul among his brethren. 

But one day the old house began to 
shudder and groan to its foundations, 
and then one outer wall after another 


- fell amid shouts of dismay from the 
crowds in the streets. 


And Billy, as 
these walls came crashing down, ran 
his old lift up to the topmost story and 
back again, crowded with terrified men 
‘and women. He did this nine times. 
Only one side of the building was now 
standing. The shaft of the elevator was 
left bare, and swayed to and fro. The 
police tried to drag the boy out of it, 


and the mass of spectators yelled with 


horror as he pulled the chain and began 


_ to rise again above their heads. 


‘ 


) 
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“Ther’s two women up ther yet,” said 
Billy stolidly, and went on up to the top 
facing a horrible death each minute and 
knowing that he faced it. Presently 
through the cloud of dust the lift was 
seen coming jerkily down with three fig- 
ures on it. Asit touched the ground the 
whole building fell with a crash. The 
women and boy came out on the street 
unhurt and a roar of triumph rose from 
the mob. 

_ But it was six o’clock and Billy slipped 


" quietly away in the dusk and went home 


to his supper. 

For your real hero does not care for 
the shouts and clapping of hands. 

One of the most real of heroes was a 
poor Swiss laborer whose name nobody 
knows. He was standing one day at noon 
in the crowd who were looking down at 


the bears in the great pit at Berne. 
There were two savage fellows there, 


freshly caught. A nursemaid, leaning 
over, held the child that she carried 
loosely 


-in her arms. It gave a sudden 
and fell. The huge beasts 
it. In an instant this work- 


¢ himself down, and, catching 
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the baby in one hand, struck at the bears 
with a small knife that he carried in the 
other. Twice he was clawed down by 
them. It was a desperate fight. But at 
last ropes were lowered and he was 
drawn up, bleeding, but holding the child 
high and safe. 

In the confusion he escaped through 
the crowd and could not be found. He 
never has been found to this day. The 
father of the child, a wealthy English- 
man, offered a large reward to any one 
who would find him. The Humane So- 
ciety voted him a gold medal. But the 
medal and the money are waiting still 
unclaimed. 

I suppose that workman is going up 
and down the streets of Berne today in 
his blue overalls, nobody suspecting his 
royal blood. But how warm his secret 
must have kept his heart in all these 
years! 

I remember a queer little incident that 
once happened on one of the great liners 
bound to an English port. It seems to 
have a bearing on this subject. 

Our stewardess was a Scotch woman, a 
clean, tidy little body whose worn face 
and whitening hair told that she was 
past middle age. But her dark blue eyes 
and soft voice were still young and 
winning. We were wretchedly ill, but 
‘Jessy ” tended us so wisely and kindly 
that we presently took a pride in our 
misery and in her.. 

She had no other patients, and during 
the long days of watching we grew to be 
friends; and, silent and Scotch as she 
was, she opened up her whole life to us. 
She had been for many years a nurse in 
an English family, but at last had to 
give up her little charge to governesses 
and tutors. She showed us his photo- 
graph, “That is my boy,” she said, 
proudly, her chin quivering and the real 
mother look in her eyes. She was past 
the age for a child or lover of her own to 
come into her life. But she had a great 
plan and hope in it. 

“T’m not strong,” she said, ‘‘and I’m 
tired out. I took this place because it 
brings in money to me fast. In another 
year I hope to quit work and go home to 
my mother. We can go back to our old 
cottage near Aberdeen. We had to leave 
it when my father died. We had to sell 
the cow. That wasasore hurt. She was 
a dun, Ayrshire, my mother reared her 
from a calf. We'll buy her back, and 
we'll have a field, and ducks and hens, 
and some flowers. My mother’s fond 
of flowers. We'll have enough to bide 
there the rest of our lives, and ’— 

She looked out to the tossing sea, her 
eyes full of happy tears, forgetting to end 
her sentence. 

Among the passengers was a troop of 
soubrettes of the lowest class—loud-talk- 
ing, giggling, perfumed women, whose 
soiled, ragged clothes were pieced out 
with bits of tawdry lace and ribbons. It 
was amusing to watch the decent little 
Scotch woman when they came near on 
deck ; even her neat starched gown shud- 
dered as they passed and in her face was 
the fierce antagonism of generations of 


her godly ancestors to the devil and all 
his works. ; 

One day two of these women became 
violently ill with an eruptive disease. 
The doctor said aloud, “measles,” but 
whispered to the captain, ‘‘smallpox of 
the most malignant kind.” There was 
on this ship—as there may be on all 
ocean-going steamers, for aught I know 
—a stateroom deep in the hold of the 
vessel, a hospital cell for the use of quar- 
antined patients, shut off from the world 
by a six-inch oak door, which, when it 
was once closed, was not opened until the 
voyage was over. To this cell the pa- 
tients were hurried. The captain sum- 
moned the three stewardesses and told 
them the truth about the women. “At 
all cost,” he said, ‘‘the matter must be 
kept secret from the crew and passen- 
gers, or we shall have a panic. One of 
you must take charge of them. Your 
meals and the medicine will be passed to: 
you through a trapinthedoor. You can- 
not leave the cell whether your patients 
live or die until we reach the other side. 
Which of you will go?” 

The two older woman began to cry and 
protest loudly. Jessy stood silent, star- 
ing into the captain’s face. 

“IT know!” hecried. ‘They’re hardly 
worth it! But we can’t let them die 
like dogs. One of you must go.” 

‘“It must be me, then,”’ she said. “I 
have no children depending onme. These 
others have. There’s my mother—I 
thought—But there’s others to care for 
her. No.. It’s for me to go.” 

The captain said afterwards that he saw 
that she was sure that she never would 
leave the cell alive. ‘‘I thought it, too,” 
he said. ‘‘She was a weakly body at best 
and every drop of her blood rose against 
the women and the work.” 

She went to her cabin to make ready 
and one of the other women presently 
found her there writing. 

‘Them poor wretches are calling for 
you,” she said. 

“Let them call,” said Jessy, fiercely. 
**T’ll write to my mother, first.” 

But Jessy was not to be a martyr after 
all. When the ship was cleared of her 
passengers at Liverpool the oak door 
opened and she came out with her red, 
scarred patients. She was thin and gray 
like a ghost. But she laughed merrily, 
and was very kind and tender to the poor 
friendless women so strangely thrust 
upon her care. 

When I saw her a year or two later, 
she was in the snug little cottage and 
the dun cow was in the paddock and her 
old mother sat knitting by the kitchen 
fire. 

These are but common homely stories, 
you think? Why, that is the comfort, 
the triumph in them—that such things 
are now common among us. Every day 
we read of physicians, firemen, engineers 
or nurses giving up ambition, health and 
life itself to help others. Today it is a 
Negro workman who stands back to let 
the women ali pass out of the burning 
building until it is too late for him to fol- 
low them; yesterday it was an English 


surgeon, mortally wounded, who, hearing 
the shrieks of a dying soldier whose leg 
had been torn off, dragged himself closer, 
gave him a hypodermic injection of mor- 
phine and in a moment lay dead beside 
him. 

Now these deeds are done without the 
stimulus of a great cause or the rage of 
battle or the hope of applause. Men who 
do them are often illiterate and ignorant. 
The hope of fame never could be an in- 
fluence in their lives. 

But we may be sure that the man who 
in the imminent moment of death sees 
the right thing to do and does it, has in 


life habitually done the right thing. The 
man who nobly dies has nobly lived. 

The modern American has his vices, 
but he is apt to have in him a dogged 
loyalty to his duty, whether that duty be 
to run an engine or to nurse a case of 
diphtheria. He has, too, a hearty wish 
to help his neighbor, which comes to him 
from Christ, though he may not know it, 
and while he may call himself an agnostic 
or a Buddhist there is the human stuff 
out of which modern heroes are made. 

Let us be glad that there is so much of 
it and that so many more folk than we 
know are living on the uplands, 


In and Around Chicago 


Vitalizing the Church 


This was the topic of Dr. Millburn’s address 
to the ministers at their meeting March 9. 
It was no part of the speaker’s purpose to 
criticise the church, only to point out some of 
its apparent needs and to suggest ways of 
meeting them. He deplores the spirit of com- 
mercialism in church management, and la- 
ments what seems to him to bea decline in the 
spiritof worship. Morespirituality is needed 
and more enthusiasm, more of the simple the- 
ology of Christ as given in the gospels and 
direct efforts coupled with strong desire for a 
revival. He urged more co-operation among 
ministers and churches, more fellowship, and 
a wiser and more thorough organization. Dr. 
Millburn is doing excellent service in Plym- 
outh Church and gathering about him a 
company of men and women who believe in 
the gospel and are ready to aid him in all his 
efforts to preach it. 


Church Dedication 


St. Paul’s Evangelical Church dedicated a 
beautiful stone edifice March 8. It stands at the 
corner of Ninety-fourth Street and Winchester 
Avenue, between Beverly Hills and Long- 
wood, and has been built by Christian people of 
several denominations living in those suburbs, 
and was dedicated without debt. It has vost 
with the land about $9,000. Sixteen hundred 
dollars were subscribed Sunday afternoon 
and evening. Rev. Clifford Snowden is pas- 
tor. The church has kept up its current ex- 
penses while building, made generous contri- 
butions to foreign missions, supported, in 
part at least, a social settlement in the city 
and is now looking forward to taking a more 
active part than ever in the benevolent enter- 
prises of the times. The sermon was by 
Bishop Charles Edward Cheney, and was full 
of sympathy for the new movement. At the 
fellowship meeting in the evening pastors of 
all the churches in the vicinity presented 
their congratulations. One of the features of 
the dedicatory service was the singing of a 
hymn composed for the occasion by the pas- 
tor. Among the leaders of the enterprise the 
director of the Art Institute, M. W. R. French, 
has been prominent. The church has invited 
the Chicago Association to hold its spring 
meeting in its new edifice. 


Dr. Gladden in Chicago 


One of the lectures in the course on munic- 
ipal duties, in the Auditorium provided for 
by a few public-minded citizens, was given 
March 10 by Dr. Washington Gladden. He 
spoke of the election of Seth Low as mayor 
of New York and of the steady improvement 
in the make-up of the common council of Chi- 
cago as among hopeful signs in municipal 

. Thecorruption in Philadelphia and 
the failure of the legislature of Ohio to pass 
a fitting law for the government of cities he 
named as discouraging features. 


Prom Iilinoils t0 New Hampshire 


The decision of Dr. S. H. Dana to accept 
the call of Phillips Church, Exeter, N. H., 


after a pastorate of twenty years, filled his 
church with pain and brought sorrow to 
nearly every citizen of Quiney. Dr. Dana 
has not only been faithful in the discharge 
of his duties as pastor and preacher and in 
this capacity endeared himself to his church 
and congregation, but he has discharged his 
civie duties with equal fidelity, taking part in 
the direction of local charities and doing all 
in his power to improve the intellectual and 
moral life. In fact, he has made himself *per- 
haps the most prominent and useful citizen 
of Quincey. Dr. Dana feels that, after serving 
the church so long, a fresh voice may be more 
influential in its pulpit and that a change may 
add to his years of usefulness and relieve him 
of some of his many burdens. He will be 
greatly missed not only in Quincy, and by 
his association, but in the state; for although 
he has confined himself largely to work in his 
own vicinity, his counsels have been sought 
and valued by our benevolent societies, in 
which he has had deep interest, and by our 
educational institutions. New England will 
perhaps recognize in this transfer of a vigor- 
ous man a partial payment of the debt the 
West is thought to owe the East. 


The Chicago Congregational Sunday School As- 
sociation 

This vigorous organization held its annual 
meeting March 10 with the North Shore 
Church. A goodly number of pastors and 
Sunday school superintendents were present 
and took part in the discussions as to the best 
methods of improving our schools. The prin 
cipal address was by Prof. George L. Robin- 
son of the McCormick Theological Seminary. 
His subject was Christ in Prophecy and was 
treated with thoroughness and interest. Dr. 
Robinson is one of the younger professors in 
McCormick, coming to the city from Knox 
College, Toronto, jn 1898, He has been very 
much interested in the archeology of Pales- 
tine and has himself made some important 
discoveries. For ripe scholarship, rare skill 
in treatment, abounding in Scriptural refer- 


ences and up-to-date in thought, the address 


was the most uplifting and inspiring the asso- 
ciation has heard in a long time. 


A Unique " reacher 


Miss Isabella H. Horton, a colored girl, or 
rather a girl with a tincture of colored blood 
in her veins, though only sixteen years old is 
making a sensation among the colored people 
by her earnest and appropriate sermons. She 
uses the language of her people and wins them 
by her manner and by her tender and affec- 
tionate appeals. Quinn Chapel (Methodist), 
the largest and most important colored church 
in this city, is thronged to hear her. 


Sorrow over the Death of Prof. W. B. Chamber- 
lain 

In the death of Professor Chamberlain Sat- 

urday evening, on his way to Glencoe to preach 

on Sunday, the seminary and the Christian 

public have met with a great loss. Few mep 

were more highly esteemed or were more 


of others. 
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e ady to give themselves freely in inmaviee 
He held the chair of elocution and 
music in the seminary and through his en- 
ergy and enthusiasm had given it a dignity 
and importance it has never before possessed. 
During the interval between the resignation 
of Dr. W. A. Bartlett and the coming of Dr. 
Sydney Strong he acted as pastor of the See- 
ond Church, Oak Park. After the sudden 
death of the beloved Goodwin he served the 
First Church in the city in a similar capacity. 
He had agreed to supply the Glencoe Ch 
during the absence of its pastor, Dr. Darling, 
in California. 


The funeral services were held in the First , 


Church, Oak Park, of which he was a mem- 
ber. Dr. Barton rendered a touching and ap- 
propriate tribute and with Prof. E. T. Harper 
of the seminary faculty and Dr, Strong as 
representing the Ministers’ Union accom- 
panied the body to Oberlin, where further 
services were held Tuesday. In the serviees 
at Oak Park Dr. Barton was assisted by Rev. 
Arthur Armstrong, Dr. Sydney Strong, Dr. 
C. A. Vincent of Galesburg, Dr, George of 
the seminary and Dr. McClelland, president 
of Knox College, a classmate and lifelong 
friend of Professor Chamberlain. The affec- 
tion felt for the professor was indicated by the 
floral tributes and by the fact that in the 
midst of a busy day the audience room of the 
First Church was full to overflowing with 
sincere mourners. He was only fifty years 
old and was supposed to be in his usual health 
when he left home. Since his death it has 
been ascertained that he had had premoni- 
tions of heart disease and the fact that he 
hastened to catch the train may have been the 
immediate cause of his death. It will not be 
easy to fill his place either in the seminary or 
in the hearts of his friends, for he was a man 
without guile whom no one knew but to love. 
Chicago, March 14. FRANKLIN. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAROH 13 


Mrs. Henry E. Bray presided and her theme 
was the spontaneity and value of praise, with 
the reading of Psalm 145. 

Mrs, Huntington reported a spesial request 
for prayer from her daughter in Harpoot, 
where a blessing like the one at Anitab is 
longed for ; and special prayer was also offered 
for a returned missionary whose health is not 
restored. r 

The calendar calling attention to Macedonia, 
missionaries in Salonica, Sofia and Monastir 
were reported and letters were read from Mrs. 
Bond and Miss Matthews. Mrs. Bond has 
visited several out-stations and returns full of 
hope. In one place it was impossible to get 
the women together, because it was “the 
dead’s Friday,” when the women with baskets 
of bread, cheese, grapes, ete., repair to the 
graves of their dead and distribute these 
things in the hope that thus their loved ones 
are provided with food. Under these circum- 
stances Mrs. Bond visited the sick and carried 
comfort and sometimes healing. 

Miss Matthews rejoices in Miss Cole’s re- 
turn. With twenty boarders and twenty-one 
day pupils, including seven nationalities, the 
school at Monastir demands all their time, 
strength and resources, A class of five will 
graduate in June. 

Dr. Barton came in and gave an interesting 
account of the present condition of affairs in 


Macedonia as understood by those well in- 
formed. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 22-28, Christ’s Support in Trial : 
and Ours, 


The source of his strength, Matt. 16: 21; 17: ae 


2-8. The source of our strength. Matt. ine ( 
30; Heb. 7: 25-27. 


(For prayer meeting editorial see page any 
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The Congregational Church and Its Benevolent Societies’ 


A Business [lan’s View of the Situation and What It Demands 


The Congregational denomination empha- 
sizes the independence of the individual unit 
yr church. The only national body, the coun- 
me is a recent organization, and it claims no 

thority whatever, but only advisory func- 
ions. Its only administrative work is to 
subdlish a statistical Year-Book, and to ad- 
ninister a fund for ministerial relief. Our 
nissionary societies exercise much more ad- 
ninistrative functions than the council, as 
hey have a direct voice in appointing the 
pastors of the churches they assist. This 
20ntrol, however, cannot become oppressive, 
for a church has only to assume full payment 
of its own expenses to escape from its thral- 
lom. 

I am a hearty believer in the fundamental 
principles underlying the Congregational pol- 
ty. The independence of the local church 
sultivates its self-reliance and tends to de- 
velop its strength and efficiency. It is amen- 
able to the influence of advice, but not to the 
lictation of authority. Advice, backed by 
public opinion, is usually all that is needed to 
accomplish a desirable object, and it is in my 
opinion all the authority that can be wisely 
exercised by a central body, like the Congre- 
zational council. 

The relation of our benevolent societies to 
our churehes is purely voluntary. The so- 
sieties make their own rules, elect their own 
officers and administer the funds which they 
receive. No especial friction or trouble has 
arisen from this arrangement, and whatever 
shortcomings the societies may have are not 
necessarily traceable to this freedom from 
control. 

In considering the polity of our church and 
its benevolent societies, let us examine the 
record of their progress for the past two 
decades and see what lesson it teaches. Tak- 
ing our figures from the Year-Book we find 
that the number of Congregational churches 
in 1891 was 4,985 and in 1901, 5,753, a gain of 
15 per cent. The number of church mem- 
bers in 1891 was 525,097 and in 1901, 645,994, 
a gain of 23 per cent. The increase in 
population of the United States during the 
decade between 1890 and 1900 was 21 per 
eent.—very nearly the same as the increase 
in the membership of our church. It will 
be seen, therefore, if our church is to perform 
its full share in the evangelization of the 
American nation it must make a better record 
than that of the past decade. 


GIVING NOT KEEPING PACE WITH HOME 
EXPENSES 


A better way of measuring the prosperity 
of a chureh is by the amount of its contribu- 
tions from living donors for home expenses, 
and still more, for benevolent purposes. A 
church does not exist for its own selfish ag- 
grandizement, but for the public good, and it 
is sure to prosper in proportion as it contrib- 
utes to the welfare of the community and 
country. The home expenses of the Congre- 
gational churches, as reported in the Year- 
Book for 1891, were $6,791,607, for 1901 they 
were $7,580,665, a gain of 11 per cent. The 
benevolent contributions, as reported in the 
Year-Book, include all contributions from 
living donors to the six benevolent societies 
of the denomination and also to various out- 
side objects. The total of these for 1891 was 
$2,448,875, for 1901 $2,233,722, or a loss of 9 
percent. The relation of these two figures is 
significant. No church can gain in home 
prosperity which neglects its benevolent con- 
tributions to outside causes. 


- *An address delivered before the Boston Young 
Congregational 


By Lvucirmn C. Warner, LL. D. 


If we turn to the report of the individual 
societies we find very nearly the same propor- 
tion that is shown by the statistics from the 
Year-Book. Here the statistics of 1902 are 
available, and we will therefore compare 
these with 1892: 


Per ct. 

é 1892 1902 Gain 
American Board, 545,097 651,304 19 
C. H. M. S., 487,973 413,872 -15 
A.M. Ae } 172,853 169,797 - 2 
C.C. B. ob 86 615 147,141 70 
Cong. Ed. Soc., 23,376 48,905 109 
Cong. 8.8. and Pub. Soc., 56,694 51,460 -10 


The American Board shows a gain of $106,000 or 
19 per cent., but $103,000 of this was contributed to 
the debt during the past year, so that aside from 
this special fund there is almost no increase. 

The C. H. M.S, including the amounts reported 
by its auxiliaries, shows an absolute loss of 15 per 
cent. The A. M.A. a loss of 2 per cent., and the 
8. S. and Pub. Soc. a loss of 10 per cent. 

The C. C. B. S. shows an apparent gain of 


Dr. Lucien C. Warner is one of the best 
known and most widely useful of our Congre- 
gationallaymen. He graduated from Oberlin, 
took a medical course at New York Univer- 
sity and practiced medicine until 1874, when | 
he entered business, and with the aid of his 
brother built up a large industry in Bridge- 
port, Ct. A generous giver of money for be- 
nevolent purposes, he is quite as unsparing 
of time and energy in behalf of religious and 
philanthropic work. He is a member of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, chairman 
of the International Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. and actively identified with several of 
our Congregational societies. 


$60,000 or 70 per cent., but nearly all of this 
amount was in the form of specials; that is, money 
contributed for the building of special churches and 
included in the trust mortgages given to the societies, 
but money not raised by the society and not passing 
through its treasury. The Education Society, which 
is the smallest of our societies, shows the largest 
increase, $25,000 or 109 per cent. 


If we go back ten years further and com- 
pare the figures of 1882 with 1892 the lack of 
growth during the past ten years becomes 
still more remarkable. The increase in 
churches during this period was 29 per cent. 
and in membership 36 per cent. In Sunday 
schools the increase was 38 per cent., against 
only 5 per cent. during the past decade, and 
an absolute falling off during the past five 
years. The increase in home expenses during 
this period, as reported in the Year-Book, is 
from $2,934,027 to $7,146,092, or an increase of 
140 per cent. The increase in benevolence 
from $1,383,685 to $2,651,892, or an increase of 
91 per cent. The statistics were more care- 
fully gathered in 1892 than in 1882 anda larger 
proportion of the churches reported, but when 
we have made full allowance for this increase 
in churches reporting, it is still true that the 
increase in contributions between 1882 and 
1892 was over 50 per cent. as against a loss of 
9 per cent. during the decade which followed. 


We might distrust these startling figures 
were they not verified by the reports of the 
societies themselves : 

The American Board increased its gifts from 
$343,374 to $545,097 or 56 per cent. 

The Home Missionary Society from $309,825 to 
$487,973 or 57 per cent. 

The C. C. B. S. from $30,943 for 7 months to 
$86,615, or, allowing for the short year in 1882, at 
the rate of 63 per cent. 

The A. M. A., for reasons that I need not enter 
into, showed a slight falling off during this period. 


THE RECORD IN THREE OTHER DENOMINA- 
TIONS 

The significance of these figures is se re- 

markable that I have been led to collect the 

statistics of several other denominations, to 


see if they show the same relative lack of 
growth during the last ten years: 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


= 1882 1892 1902 
Home Board, 337,840 709,436 806,736 
Foreign “ 468,645 693,658 770,783 

METHODIST CHURCH 
Total Missions, 621,381 1,119,896 1,281,721 
BAPTIST CHURCH 
Foreign Missions, 217,090 396.915 512,882 
Home Me 230,216 202,637 336,429 


The Presbyterian home board shows a gain of 
110 per cent. between 1882 and 1892, and of 13 
per cent. between 1892 and 1902. The foreign 
board a gain of 50 per cent. in the first period and 
11 per cent. in the second. 

In the Methodist Church the mission fund is col- 
lected as a whole, so that I have considered the 
total:amount rather than a division between the 
different boards. The gain from 1882 to 1892 was 
80 per cent., while the gain from 1892 te 1902 is 
14 per cent. 

The Baptist Foreign Missionary Society shows 
an increase from 1882 to 1892 of 82 per cent., and 
an increase of only 29 per cent. from 1892 to 1902. 
The Baptist Home Missionary Society, alone of all 
the societies considered, does not follow this ratio 
ofincrease. Their report shows a falliog off of 12 
per cent. for the first decade and an increase of 
65 per cent. for the last decade. It is significant, 
however, that in 1882 the money contributed for 
foreign work in the Baptist Church was smaller than 
for home work, while now it is 52 per cent. larger. 
The exception of this one society does not ma- 
terially alter the general rule that these four large, 
and somewhat closely related religious bodies, 
during the decade from 1882 to 1892 showed a very 
large inerease in their benevolent gifts, while dur- 
ing the last decade the growth has been very much 
smaller. 


What explanation can we give of this re- 
markable fact? The commercial prosperity 
during the past five years had been greater 
than that of any other period during the his- 
tory of our country. The gain in wealth from 
1880 to 1890 was 49 percent. The figures show- 
ing the gain from 1890 to 1900 are not yet com- 
piled by the census bureau, but we all know it 
has been a period of great expansion and the 
probability is that the increase of wealth will 
be at least 40 per cent., and since 1900 the 
progress has been even more rapid. Our 
church members are largely located in the 
part of the country where the growthin wealth 
has been greatest and no doubt they have en- 
joyed their full share of this material prosper- 
ity; and yet with an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent. in wealth the records of our denomina- 
tion show absolutely no increase in the benev- 
olence of our churches. 


THE WORK ITSELF NEVER MORE URGENT 


The reasons for this remarkable change de- 
mand our most careful-consideration. It is 
evident that in most instances it is not a les- 
sening demand for the services which the 
societies render. There has never been such 
an opening for foreign missions in the history 
of the world. Heathenism is breaking up; 
civilization and modern education are being 
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introduced at a rate never before approached. 
We are at the flood tide of a crisis in the des- 
tinies of nations and the principles of the gos- 
pel of Christ are essential to the successful 
regeneration of these nations. To plant these 
principles we ought to doub’e our contribu- 
tions to foreign missions in the immediate 
future. 

In our home missionary societies, the call 
for help from the plains of the West are not 
quite so pressing as ten years ago, but the 
problem of the cities presses upon us as never 
before. The great mass of our mechanic pop- 
ulation are unchurched and unchristianized— 
adrift on the sea of doubt and infidelity. This 
condition is a menace to our cities and coun- 
try, yet almost nothing is being done by our 
societies to meet this problem. In some in- 
stances the support of similar and independ- 
ent work has diverted the funds of church 
members from the societies of our denomina- 
tion. This especially is true of the American 
Missionary Association, whose largest work is 
among thexcolored population of the South. 
Four prominent educational institutions of the 
South, all doing excellent work and worthy of 
support, receive each year a large amount 
from the constituency of the Congregational 
Church. One of these schools receives more 
money from the North each year than the en- 
tire work of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, although it reaches less than 1,600 
pupils against 16,246 pupils in the schools of 
the American Missionary Association. 


COMPETING CLAIMS 


Benevolence devoted to other worthy chan- 
nels, such as colleges, hospitals, libraries, or- 
phan asylums, we have no doubt diverted a 
large amount of money from our church soci- 
eties. The number of such charities has in- 
creased greatly during the past twenty years, 
and many of them find a place among the reg- 
ular contributions of the various churches. 
These charities are usually doing good work 
and properly claim a portion of our benevo- 
lence, but do we show loyalty to our church 
and to the7great benevolent societies of our 
denomination which we have established and 
some of which we have supported for nearly 
a century when we permit their work to lan- 
guish because of lack of proper support? 

Another reason is no doubt the lack of spir- 
itual life in our churches. If I were a minis- 
ter I should probably enlarge on this cause 
and berate our churches for a failure in their 
duty, but such a reproof would not be received 
in good part from a layman. I would like, 
however, to point out the fact that in God’s 
province liberality and prosperity seem to go 
hand in hand. The church that hopes to 
build itself up by withholding charity from 
others—and I have known many such—will 
be sure to be disappointed. Selfishness has 
no placein the economic problems of a church. 
The writer of Proverbs states a fundamental 
principle when he says, ‘There is that scat- 
tereth and yet increaseth; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to poverty.” From the standpoint of merely 
wordly wisdom the wise pastor will urge his 
people to liberality in helping forward the 
kingdom of Christ throughout the world, 
rather than to influence them to keep their 
gifts at home. 


A LACK OF PROPER LITERATURE 


There is still another reason for the lack of 
growth in the collections of our benevolent 
societies and this is one of special practical 
value. It is that the societies have not done 
their full duty in dealing with the churches, 
When the millennium arrives it will probably 
be sufficient for the societies to publish an 
annual report and leave the churches to col- 
lect and send in the funds needed for their 
support, but for the present it is necessary to 
give the people a knowledge of the work of 
the several societies and to create an interest 
in what is being done in order to receive lib- 
eral support. Methods of business have rad- 
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ically changed in the last twenty years, and 
the firm which continues to use the old meth- 
ods falls behind in the race and is doomed to 
failure. As an illustration, take the matter 
of advertising. A simple announcement in 
fine type in an obscure corner would have 
secured some attention twenty years ago, but 
now the advertising pages of a magazine are 
often the most attractive part and sometimes 
the most valuable. The advertisements are 
just as truthful as formerly—I am inclined to 
think they have gained in moral quality— 
but they are much more attractive. The 
writing and illustrating of advertisements is 
an expert profession, in which men of rare 
talent are employed at salaries of many thou- 
sand dollars a year. The same general prin- 
ciple applies to the method of putting up 
goods, to the boxes, labels and every acces- 
sory. Even our medicines are made palatable 
and attractive. 


Has any corresponding progress been made 
by our societies in extending a knowledge of 
our benevolent work? Many business enter- 
prises employ expert financiers—men whose 
sole duty is to devise means of representing 
the merits of their enterprise to the public. 
Have we given any such attention to exploit- 
ing our benevolent societies? To be sure, the 
quality of our magazines has improved some- 
what. We use better paper and press work, 
and better illustrations, but they still bear 
unfavorable comparison with even our cheaper 
magazines. Not infrequently our societies 
still seek to influence gifts by so-called ‘‘ap- 
peals ” rather than by creating an intelligent 
interest in their work. We are still working 
largely on the old lines and have not fallen in 
with the spirit of the twentieth century. If 
our societies would adopt modern methods 
and employ competent experts for placing 
their work before our churches, we would 
find that what we had mistaken for the apa- 
thy of the church has only been the incapac- 
ity of the societies. 


LARGE INDIVIDUAL GIFTS SHOULD BE 
SOUGHT 


One important source of income for our 
benevolent work has been almost entirely 
neglected by our societies, and that is, the 
soliciting of large individual gifts. A few 
such gifts are received, especially in the form 
of legacies, but it is largely the result of acci- 
dent rather than the fruits of a well-matured 
plan: Many hundreds of such gifts are made 
each year in building up and endowing col- 
leges, libraries and hospitals. Last year the 
amount given to Golleges alone was larger 
than the total benevolence of all the churches 
of this country. The one represents the gifts 
of-a few thousand individuals; the other the 
gifts of several millions. The objects receiv- 
ing these large individual gifts are no more 
important or worthy than those presented by 
our churches, but these objects are presented 
with a definite view to secure such gifts, 
while our benevolent societies largely neglect 
this field. 

Perhaps we are inclined to comfort our- 
selves with the reflection that the Congrega- 
tional Church is no worse off than the other 
denominations, for it seems to be a prinsiple 
that “‘misery loves company.” There are 
indications, however, that this condition may 
not long continue, for some of our sister de- 
nominations are already awakening from 
their lethargy, and promise in the near fu- 
ture to show such an advance as shall put 
us to shame. If Methodists can raise $20,000,- 
000 for the kingdom of God in a comparatively 
short period, they are likely to discover that 
one and a quarter millions is too small an 
amount for their regular benevolent contribu- 
tions. The Presbyterians also are organizing 
their collecting work as never before, and are 
preparing to make a large advance in their 
benevolent contributions. It is time, there- 
fore, for our denomination to be reading the 
signs of the times, or we shal) not continue 
to occupy the honorable place that we have 


so long held as a church of ¢ 
liberality. 


CLOSER RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
SOCIETIES DESIRABLE 


One other point might be mentioned which 
would help to keep our societies in closer ~ 
sympathy with the churches, and thereby. 
increase their support. As we have already 
stated, the different benevolent societies are — 
independent organizations, in no way sub- 
ject to denominational control. The societies 
are, however, dependent on the favor and 
good will of the churehes for their annual 
support, and this has usually been a sufficient 
incentive to keep their policy in accord with | 
the wishes of the churches. During the past 
few years our churches, through the Nationa) 
Council and through various state and local 
associations, have frequently expressed a 
wish that there should be a closer affiliation 
between the different societies. The more 
definite recommendations haye not been for 
organic union, but for representative mem- 
bership, a joint annual meeting and a com- 
mon magazine. The different societies have 
not shown any undue haste in responding to 
these requests. One of the home societies has 
given notice of a change in its constitution, by 
which its basis of membership may be brought 
into harmony with a sister society, but if 
there was a real desire for a joint annual 
meeting it could be held without waiting for 
even this change. 

The same constituency contributes toall our 
societies, and to these contributors it is a com- 
mon work. The officers and managers of the 
different societies are sometimes in danger of 
forgetting this important fact There shoulé 
be emulation between the societies, but not 
rivalry. If they could meet together in a joint 
annual meeting, where the unity of their com- 
mon work might be emphasized, and if through 
a common magazine the claims of the whole 
work could be presented to our people, it would 
in my opinion give a new impetus to the beney- 
olent work of the wholechurch. In any event 
even if we are doubtful of the wisdom of the 
change, it is clearly the wish of our constitu- - 
ents and for this reason it should be given @ 
freeand impartialtrial. If itis found to work 
badly in practice all will agree in returning to 
the former methods of independent annual 
meetings and separate magazines. In my 
opinion this unity of action would be the start- 
ing point of a forward movement in methods, 
in spirit, in energy, in devotion of men an@ 
money to the building up of the kingdom of 
God at home and abroad, which would make 
the future growth of our beloved church in 
some measure worthy of the heroism and de- 
votion of those who have made its glorions 
past. 


A College Church in Kentucky 


Berea Church, Rey. G. A. Burgess, pastor, entered 
its Parish House the first of this year. This new 
building was designed by Cady, Berg & Lee of New 
York and contains, besides audience-room seating 
400, a parlor, kitchen, janitor’s rooms, study, ladies” 
society room. The last named is a storéroom for 
old clothing received from friends at the North. _ 

A novel society (now over seven years old) called 
The Industrial, and meeting each Wednesday after- _ 
noon, gives sewing and making of garments to 100 
local women, white and black. These receive @ 
small fee per hour, which aids them to purchase 
the garments made or mended. tial 


A revival In the chureh and eollege has led to 
over 100 confessing Christ, of whom about one- 
half have united on confession with this church, — 

~ "ee * 
regele . 

The oldest newspaper in the 
said, is the Frankfurter Jow 
founded in 1615 and it has just d 
tion. It must have had a good many ¢ 
and resurrections to have had its ident’ 
vive for 288 years. The newspaper 
not have a new birth every ¢ s 
last through the second period, 
true of the religious as of the secu 
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The Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 


ob Chapter XV. 


HIS BLANK WALL 
ETER WAIN- 
LZ WRIGHT did 
rm, not marry Miss 
oy Eugenie Sharp, 
“a “) but Mr. Bonaparte 
4 Sharp got his thir- 
ty shares of the 
Annie Laurie 
stock. Peter 
deemed it a mere 
incident, not 
thought of by his 
=~) prospective father- 
G- in-law twice. 
=, Peter did not know 
his man. Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp 
never did business 
that way. Before 
he invested, he looked up John Hope, and 
learned of his electrical invention, and the 
sale of its patent. So far from thinking that 
any wrong had been done to John in the 
transaction, he thought that the electrical 
company had been very liberal with him, and. 
that the boy John’s getting ten thousand 
dollars from it betokened business precocity. 
He searched out, too, his academy and college 
record, and his notable business career since. 
“There,” he said, “‘is a young man among a 
thousand ; the sort of young blood that I must 
absorb.” ‘* Absorb” was one of Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp’s talismanie words. 

He also looked up Duncan McLeod in Seot- 
jand, Australia, South Africa and Colorado. 
He was equally pleased with Duncan. “If I 
can yoke inthosetwo young fellows,” he said, 
as if he had discovered the Kohinur diamond, 
—‘* John Hope for combines, and Duncan Mc- 
Leod for mining,—I’ll ‘do’ the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Good thing for the young men, too; 
give them twenty-five thousand a year; make 
two hundred millions before we’re through.” 
When the Annie Laurie Mine got well run- 


ning, and large dividends were coming in, Mr.. 


Bonaparte Sharp had John Hope to dinner. 
Mrs. Eugenie, his daughter, chanced to be 
visiting at home. Beside her sata little, sad- 
eyed, but beautiful girl of perhaps three 
years. John and the mother looked across 
the table full into each other’s eyes once, and 
were loth to do so again. It was too painful 
for them both. For John was Peter Wain- 
wright’s college chum, who knew his heart’s 
history; and Mrs. Eugenie had another patro- 
nymic than Peter’s, and a wound that never 
would heal. 

After dinner, in his den, while he blew cir- 
eles of cigar smoke up toward the ceiling, Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp said: 

~~ “Now I want you, Mr. Hope, to put in 
some good, cheap man in Mr. McLeod’s place, 
and send Mr. McLeod out in search of choice 
mining locations. He’ll find them, as a witch- 
hazel stick finds water. Be very particular to 
have him keep shady; instruct him to get 
options where necessary; but make it, as far 
as possible, a still hunt. Meantime, I want 
you to put in some good, cheap man in your 
place to look after details, especially those at 
the mine; and I want you to spend the bulk 
of your time in New York, and to exploit the 
whole subject of Colorado mining among cer- 
tain men, a list of whom I can give you, and 
also among others, whom this acquaintance 
will bring you to know. A still hunt, as I 
- gaid, in all this, too. When we are ready to 


4 


ght, 1902, David N. Beach. 


By Davin N. Brac# 


spring our plan, I can easily find a hundred 
millions, or two hundred if necessary, or what- 
ever amount we may need; we can corral all 
the desirable mining locations not already 
spoken for; and, managing right, we can hold 
the balance of power as regards the precious 
metals in all that country. 

“And now, a point I want you specially to 
think of. I’ll give you both large salaries. 
I’m not so young as I was once. If you and 
Mr. McLeod pan out, as I think you will, I’ll 
do very handsomely by you and increasingly 
so, from year to year; and I’ll do even better 
things as I begin to let go.” 

All this was, if possible, a harder thing for 
John Hope than the look into Mrs. Eugenie’s 
eyes. That was a tragedy already in its fifth 
act; here were countless tragedies beginning 
to be plotted. 

But not a muscle of John Hope’s face 
changed. He sat serenely calm. He was too 
wise to reveal his thought. After a moment’s 
silence, fixing his eyes steadily on Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp, and thanking him for his gener- 
ous thought for himself and his friend, he 
began a detailed, admirably illustrated and 
intensely interesting argument, which by slow 
degrees, brought out the point conclusively, 
that the mine could not, at present, without 
heavy sacrifice, dispense either with Duncan 
McLeod’s constant presence, or with his own 
for much of the time. 

This persuasion of Mr. Bonaparte Sharp did 
not last over night. A heated interview oc- 
curred the nextday. Mr. Bonaparte Sharp 
assailed, and largely overthrew, to his own 
mind, John Hope’s objections, and maintained 
that the one sensible thing for him and Duncan 
McLeod to do, was to fall immediately in with 
his plan, and begin, what seemed to Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp, the very small contract of corral- 
ling, by the use of from one to two hundred 
millions, all the choice obtainable gold and 
silver properties in Colorado; of erecting 
them into a vast mining combination; of 
themselves becoming the chief magnates 
therein, on huge salaries, with Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp the power behind the throne, and with 
these two young men the persons who might 
hope eventually to be the continuators of 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s mighty captainey of 
finance, not only in this new field, but in 
many another. ‘‘I tell you,’’ he concluded, rub- 
bing his hands, “‘ follow me,and you’|l absorb 
a billion betwixt you before you’re my age. 
Steel ain’t in it, mark my word.” 

John Hope never appeared to better ad- 
vantage. He was reserved, gentle, modest, 
and indicated, so far as he sincerely could, 
his appreciation, on his own and on his 
friend’s behalf, of the flattering proposition. 
He planted himself, however, inflexibly upon 
the difficulties in the case, including the 
smallness of the areas of mineral land that 
could, under mining laws, be acquired, al- 
though admitting that these might be in- 
definitely multiplied under successive claims ; 
and, with singular clearness, comprehensive- 
ness of knowledge and point of view, and 
depth of insight, demonstrated the disad- 
vantages of a vast combination for such work. 
When, however, Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, almost 
maddened by the very force of John’s rea- 
soning, still insisted, and assumed a threaten- 
ing attitude, John drew himself calmly up, 
gazed unflinchingly into his eyes, and cour- 
teously but flatly refused to be a party to any 
such proposition. 

It was two days later that the meeting of 
stockhelders was held, after the explosion at 
the Annie Laurie Mine, when the last ten 
shares of its stock were voted Duncan Mc- 
Leod for services rendered. 

While this proposal was under debate, John 


Hope was subjected to a speech that tried him 
more, perhaps, than any words he had ever 
heard in his life. 

“T am,” Mr, Bonaparte Sharp said, “in 
favor of the proposition of voting these shares 
to Mr. McLeod. But I am in favor of it for 
altogether different reasons from those which 
seem to actuate you gentlemen. I am notin 
favor of concessions of this sort to employees, 
or of coddling, in any manner, the employed 
class. It is only beginning to pull down the 
whole fabric of modern society over our 
heads. Nevertheless, I think these shares 
should be voted purely as a matter of busi- 
ness good sense. I believe that something 
of this sort must be done or we shall lose 
Mr. McLeod. Advices whichI have received 
from Cripple Creek indicate that Mr. John 
Hays Hammond, the South African expert, 
who knew Mr. McLeod there, has advised 
one of the heaviest mines at Cripple Creek 
to employ him on a very large salary. If the 
proposition is made in that shape to Mr. Mc- 
Leod, we shall surely lose him, and, for the 
sake of retaining him, I believe that we are 
putting money into our pockets by giving him 
these shares, and in this way binding him to 
us. 

“Permit me to add, Mr. Chairman, my 
judgment, that if we should lose Mr. McLeod 
we should lose almost the whole thing. I 
cannot figure it any other way than that our 
president is of little more value to us than an 
errand boy. I had great hopes of him for en- 
larging our business in many respects: but he 
stoutly refuses to entertain certain most ad- 
vantageous suggestions, looking in this diree- 
tion, which I have offered him; and, as I have 
pondered the whole subject, I am inclined to 
think him hardly more than a supernumerary. 
The president of a mine such as ours, of the 
record of the gentleman in the chair, who can 
let the local interests of the business so en- 
gross his mind that he cannot see its larger 
bearings is fast bordering on degeneration. 

**Mr. Chairman, as a means of retaining our 
only highly valuable man, whom we are in 
danger of losing, I hope the motion will pass, 
and believe that, by its passing, we shall— 
though in itself it is an absurdly generous act, 
and very bad as a precedent—put money into 
our own pockets.”’ 

John Hope, who was in the chair, listened 
to this insulting speech without changing 
color, or altering the position of a line in his 
face. He immediately put the motion. It 
was unanimously carried. In fact, he so bore 
himself that Mr. Bonaparte Sharp deemed 
that his judgment that John Hope was begin- 
ning to degenerate, had received substantial 
confirmation. In mentioning the incident 
later to his confidential man, he said: “A 
man on whom a studied insult falls without 
effect is either a fool ora knave. Hope never 
could be a knave; but I believe he is fast 
going to pieces mentally.” 

As bearing on future developments of this 
history, it should here be added, that, when, 
on returning to Colorado, John Hope told 
Dunean McLeod of the suggested Cripple 
Creek offer,—which was strictly true, and 
which, though its compensation was enor- 
mous, Duncan had instantly declined, in favor 
of his Annie Laurie work, and, characteris- 
tically, had never told anybody of it,—Duncan 
looked John straight in the eye, and said: 
“Might not a stenographer’s notes have mis- 
led Mr. Sharp? Should not the name have 
been, Dunbar McLean? He had a great met- 
allurgist’s record at Johannesburg in my time 
and was anxious to go to America.” This 
statement of a fact completely threw John 
off the scent. ‘‘I shudder to think, however, 
of having mentioned Dunbar McLean,” Dan- 
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can at once thought, but did not say: “I 
would as soon have the bubonie plague ap- 
pear inany Rocky Mountain mining camp as 
Dunbar McLean.” 

The singular interpretation of John Hope’s 
self-command, above recorded, doubtless had 
much to do with bringing about, after that 
meeting of the stockholders, a comparatively 
unstrained relation between him and his an- 
tagonist. In fact, when, several months later, 
John reached New York for the March meet- 
ing, and the two met, no one would have 
dreamed that their relations had ever been 
otherwise than satisfactory. It facilitated this 
outward good-will that a winter of extraordi- 
nary prosperity had marked the mine, and 
that Mr. Bonaparte Sharp was in particularly 
good spirits over the results. 

When the stockholders met, a large am unt 
of routine business, much of which was very 
interesting, was transacted in the smoothest 
possible manver. John Hope then 
reported on the experimental profit- 
sharing; exhibited, by means of a 
chart drawn to scale, the increasing 
profits of the mine under it; and, 
because Mr. Bonaparte Sharp for 
the time bei: g controlled himself, 
seemed to be carrying all the stock- 
holders with him. 

When the subject had thus been 
laid before the meeting, every man 
present, except the president and 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, one after 
another, in ringing speeches, ad- 
vocated the profit-sharing proposal, 
and the appointment of a committee 
from the stockholders to confer with 
a committee from the miners about 
formulating a plan by which a 
portion of the ownership and di- 
rection of the mine might be vested 
in the men. When all but himself 
and the president had spoken, Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp, who had main- 
tained entire reticence, rose to speak 
to the question. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, ‘‘it has 
been very hard for me to listen to 
the president’s account of the absurd 
experiment which has been tried at 
the Annie Laurie Mine, and to your 
hot headed advocacy of the most 
foolish scheme tbat I ever heard 
rational men propose. The presi- 
dent’s own showing is ridiculous. 
He and the head assayer have been 
getting up one of those exciting re- 
ligious revivals inthecamp. Some- 
how they have hypnotized the men. 
They have coddled and hobnobbed 
with them, and then, suddenly, from 
somebody’s pocket that must be very 
full, they have been making them 
handsome cash presents week by 
week, You know, and everybody knows, how 
this sort of thing could not but affect men, 
especially in the peculiar conditions of isola- 
tion which mark our camp. The statistics of 
the president, the chart he has exhibited, and 
the poetry he has been giving us about the 
men, cut no figure whatever. 

‘Going into the merits of the case, such a 
proposition is inimical to the whole fabric of 
modern society. There always has been, and 
there always will be, a small, wealthy, ruling 
class. There always has been, and there al- 
ways will be, a large majority of the human 
race, toilers, ruled, dependent. Their igno- 
ance, their indolence, their vices, and their 
more or less depraved tastes, will always keep 
them atsuch apoint. The idea of anything 
different! Such a book, for example, as Mr. 
Bellamy’s ‘ Looking Backward,’ is, of course, 
pure moonshine; but even the more restrained 
programs which many preachers are now giv- 
ing us—Dr. Gladden, of Columbus, for in. 
stance, ormy own minister—are the rankest 
idiocy. I can hardly contain myself seriously 
to consider this proposal. Why, d——n it! 
gentle oe 


John Hope was instantly on his feet. “We 
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are gentlemen,” he said, “and language of 
that ’— 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp was not in the habit 
of being called down. He had a tremendous 
eye, and he simply glared on the chairm.n. 
The chairman, however, also bad an eye, and 
he fixed it with equal concentration on Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp. Silence that could be felt 
ensued. The stockholders held on to their 
chairs. Neither man winked for the space of 
two minutes. Thentheeyes of Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp fell, for he was a wise enough man to 
know when he was beaten, and he continued: 

“Beg your pardon, gentlemen, but I just 
came from an interview with a hog man 
whose conversation was interspersed with 
oaths almost as incessantly as hogs squeal at 
a packing-house.” Mr. Bonaparte Sharp then 
resumed his argument, but he was so much 
shaken that any one impartially watching him 
might have supposed that the process of de- 


He uttered a threatening imprecation 


generat'on had begun in him. As, thus, he 
made no headway in argument, he grew very 
angry, carefully confined himself to parlia- 
mentary language, but spoke with the utmost 
violence. He uttered heavy threats, and at 
length took his seat with a face so flushed as 
to suggest impending apoplexy, and with the 
perspiration rolling down his cheeks. 
*“Question!’’ was immediately called; the 
chair inquired whether there were any fur- 
ther remarks; and, there being none, the 
motion was passed. Another motion was-also 
immediately offered, ard voted, appointing 
John Hope and Duncan McLeod a committee 
of two, on the side of the stockholders, to 
confer with a committee, of such s'ze as might 
be deemed best, from the miners, about some 
plan of joint ownership and direction. When 
this motion was carried, Mr. Bonaparte Sharp 
brought his’ fist down on the table with such 
violence that a large ink-well, full to the 
brim, and standing near the edge of the table, 
was thrown to the floor, with its inevitable 
bespattering of men and things. Tahis acci- 
dent induced a general laugh, in which Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp could not help joini: g; but, 
as he left the meetirg, which he at once did, 
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he uttered a threatening imprecation, and 
slammed the door so hard as to jar the entire 
room. 

Oblivious, in his rage, to the possible pres- 
ence of others, he growled to himself, in an 
undertone, as he swept along the corridor -: 
“That d——d ealf, like a bunch of steers on 
the Plains stopping the Golden Gate Limited, 
has n’t known any better than to lift the first 


blank wall that ever halted Bonaparte Sharp. — 


171] smash it. I’ll pulverizeit. Were it not 
bad form, 1’d be tempted to make a shambles 
of him into the bargain.” 

Oo Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s withdrawal the 
meeting at once adjourned. The other stock- 
holders gathered around John Hope with 
felici‘ations. But he, swiftly excusing him- 
self, disappeared. A grave look was on his 
face; and, immediately going to a telegraph 
office in their building, he wrote, on pink 
pap-r, fur instant transmission, a message in 
cipher, which, fifteen minutes later, 
Duncan McLeod, twenty-five hun- 
dred miles away, received, and 
which, translated, read as follows: 


“Profit-sharing indorsed. Joint 
ownership and direction approved. 
McLeod, Hope, committee on latter, 
to wo1k with Miners’ Committee. 
Tell men. Let them rejoice while 
they can. Confidential: Seventy 
shares enthusiastically favored. 
Thirty shares insanely angry. Not 
improbably would spend millions to 
down us. Trcuble, eceans of it, 
doubtless_brewing.” 


Chapter XVI., entitled Dilemma 
and Paradox of Love, and Chapter 
XVIL, entitled Bonaparte Sharp 
Smashes His Blank Wall, will ap- 
pear next week. 


A Tribute to General 
Booth 


The veteran leader of the Salva- 
tion Aimy heard many words of ap- 
preciation of himself and his wok 
during his recent visit but perhaps 
none more just and sympathetic 
than these words spoken by Justice 
Brewer of the United States Su- 
preme Court at the dinner given by 
Senator Hanna in honor of General 
Booth: 


; \I have always felt a deep inter- 
est in the great and good work 
carried on by the Salvation 
Army. ... Theirs is a religion 
of action. Some one has spoken 
of the words in the last chapter 
of the book of Revelation as the 
best of the Beatitudes, ‘* Blessed 
are they that do.” Surely it can be said 
of General Booth and his followers, that 
theirs is a religion not merely of praying, 
preaching and professing, but of doing. 
Gentlemen, as I look round this table, 
I see a group of statesman each one of 
whom has rendered distinguished and yal- 
uable service to his country; but I ask 
you, is it not the case as we look back 
upon our lives, that the memories upon 
which we dwell with the sincerest pleas- 
ure are the benevolences which we have, 
from time to time, shown towards our 
less fortunate fellowmen? What we have 
done occasionally, and at intervals, the 
workers of the Salvation Army are doing 
all the time. The extent of their labors, 
their wise principles and successful oper- 
ations have been explained to us in a way 
that has been alike interesting and in- 
structive. I wish General Booth and his 
workers all success. : 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Standard Atlas of Protestant 
Missions 


Such is the fitting designation of the 
volume * just issued by the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, although its copy- 
righted title does not claim any such dis- 
tinction. But there has never been so 
complete and accurate a charting of the 
modern missionary movement and it will 
be years and probably decades, before 


‘this splendid atlas will be superseded by 


another still more minute and up-to-date. 
Simply a casual glance over the hand- 
some, well-made quarto, produces two 
impressions. One is that of the patience, 
industry and insight of its compilers ; the 
other, that of the greatness of the mis- 
sionary enterprise as conducted by the 
‘Protestant Church today in all parts of 
the world. These two impressions are 
confirmed and strengthened as one exam- 
ines more carefully the fifteen plates, each 
of which occupies two full pages, and the 
twelve pages of statistics and—perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of all—the 
twenty-page index, naming in alphabet- 
ical order all the Protestant mission sta- 
tions in the world. 

The book is the long-expected supple- 
mentary volume of the Geography of 
Protestant Missions, issued by the Student 
Volunteer Movement about a year ago 


and reviewed at that time in our columns. 


It has taken longer than was first antici- 
pated to complete the atlas upon which 
not alone Dr. Harlan P. Beach, the edu- 
cational secretary of the movement, and 
his able collaborators in the New York 
office have spent so much of their time 
during the last two or three years, but on 
which also the cartographical skill of ex- 
pert map makers, including the staff of 
the Edinburgh Geographical Institute, 
has been lavished, A just recognition of 
the ability which Dr. Beach has displayed 
in this map is his recent election as a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society 
of Great Britain. The statistics in the 
atlas are somewhat later than those pre- 
pared by Dr. Dennis for the Ecumenical 


Conference and represent the status of 


the missionary moyement at the very 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

The treatment of each large map pro- 
yides for an easy recognition of the 
auspices under which mission work is 
being conducted at any given station, 
whether American, British, Continental, 
international, Jewish or sailors. Even 
obscure and remote stations whose names 
hardly ever appear either in religious or 
missionary periodicals are brought to 
view. The admirable system of indexing 
enables one to find them readily. For 
example, you read in the morning paper 
that famine is raging at Cuddapah, India. 
“Where under the sun is Cuddapah?” 
you ask. But turning to this atlas you 
learn immediately that it is one of the 
stations of the London Missionary Society, 
which has been operating it ever since 
1824, and a minute later you locate it on 
the map and are able to compute its 
exact distance from well-known centers 
like Madras or Bombay. 


_ *A Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions, by 
‘Harlan P. crank Vol. Il., Statistics and Atlas. $3.00 
for the two volumes. 


This shows how invaluable the yolume 
is, not only for technical students of mis- 
sions, but for pastors, leaders in mission- 
ary societies and others who would keep 
informed touching world-wide evangeliza- 
tion. The work goes far toward refuting 
the statement frequently made that the 
church is playing at missions. It may be 
that the home churches are dallying with 


‘this, their supreme business, but the 


thousands of stations which dot this suc- 
cession of maps show that a great army 
of men and women are at the front and 
give ground for confidence that their com- 
bined attack on heathendom will in due 
time issue in world-wide triumphs. It is 
encouraging, for instance, to look at the 
map of India and see how many red 
marks appear, though of course there are 
still tremendous unoccupied areas. The 
Student Volunteer Movement has already 
placed the churches under many obliga- 
tions and this indebtedness is increased 
by these two superb volumes which 
should be a part of the eyuipment of 
every missionary library. They are of- 
fered at the wonderfully low price of 
three dollars, less than cost. 


RELIGION 


The Education of Christ, by W. M. Ramsay, 
D.C. L. pp. 139. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 


This is a book in which thoughtful and im- 
aginative readers will take great pleasure. 
The prelude attempts to put into words the 
impression which natural scenery of the se- 
verer sort, particularly that of the great 
plains, sooner or later makes upon individ- 
uals and races. The body of the book deals 
with the influences of a similar sort in famil- 
iarity with which Jesus grew to manhood. In 
two added chapters the discussion becomes 
philosophical and affords opportunity for a 
reasoned statement of the manifestation of 
God in Christ, superhuman but not supernat- 
ural—the real coming in time and space of the 
historical Jesus who is the eternal Christ. 
An epilogue follows in which the persistence 
of faith through doubt to a deeper reality is 
the theme. The combination of wide and 
deep knowledge, both of the Book and the 
lands of the Book, with fresh thought and 
imaginative insight lends a high degree of 
charm to the argument. 

**T Live,” by Rey. James Edward Cowell. pp. 

85. Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 
This little book would be an excellent manual 
to put into the hands of young people as a 
guide to practical Christian life were it not 
for the chapter on extraordinary means of 
grace, which teaches the High Church idea 
of the sacraments—that ‘‘baptism implants 
in the soul the germ of a new spiritual life,” 
and that consecrated bread and wine are a 
means of effecting a mystical union with 
Christ. 

The Extra-Canonical Life of Christ, by 


Bernhard Pick, D,D. pp.312, Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. $1.20 net. 


Presents accounts concerning Christ con- 
tained in the apocryphal gospels, including 
testimonies to Jesus by Josephus and Mara, 
alleged descriptions of his personal appear- 
ance, and sayings attributed to him by tradi- 
tion which are not found in the New Testa- 
ment. <A valuable collection ef memorabilia, 
which will appear surprisingly large to those 
who have not been familiar with this litera- 
ture. 


n Plea for Ancient Truths, by J. H. 
A weas LL. D. pp. 94. Christian Publishing 
Co., St. Louis. 


The truths pleaded for are unity, liberty, 
loyalty, New Testament evangelism, progress, 
love. In this plea, simply and forcefully 
stated, those Christians who do not hold to 
the Calvinistic system of doctrines as és- 
sential can hardly unite. As coming from a 


leader of the denomination calling itself 
Disciples of Christ, it no doubt sets forth 
their position. We do not find in it any direct 
assertion of the necessity of immersion as the 
test of fellowship but only a general assertion 
that ‘‘when one reaches the point where he 
can no longer follow Christ as the divine 
Leader, and does not recognize his authority 
as final, then he ceases to be of us.” 

A Treatise on Atonement, by Hosea Ballou. 
pp. 272. Universalist Pub. House. $1.00 net. 
The fourteenth edition of this work which first 
appeared nearly a century ago. A lengthy in- 
troduction by John Coleman Adams, D. D., 
precedes the Treatise in its new form, in 
which the comparatively conservative view 
of Ballou on Sin and Punishment is recog- 
nized as only an incident of his system, from 
which the Universalist Church has steadily 

moved away. 


TRAVEL 


Highways and Byways in London, by Mrs. 
E. T. Cook. pp. 480, Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


A fascinating story of London’s past and 
present as it clusters round the old streets, 
churches, inns and squares. The success 
with which Mrs. Cook has reconstructed old 
days and the number of events which she 
can connect with a place without becoming 
tiresome or confusing are remarkable. Lit- 
erary associations are included as well as 
historical, and there are copious and apt 
quotations from Thackeray, Dickens, Leigh 
Hunt, Lamb and other London lovers. It is 
just the book to keep at hand as a guide to 
leisurely sight-seeing in the city, and hardly 
less enjoyable for those who never expect to 
see these sights except in “‘mind’s eyes.” 
The illustrations are by Hugh Thomson and 
F, L. Griggs, and add much to the interest of 
the book. 

Around the World through Japan, by Wal- 


ot Del Mar. pp. 4385. Macmillan Co. $3.00 
net. 


Impressions of a journey from London to 
London, via Ceylon, Java and Shanghai to 
Japan, to which country the chief portion of 
the book is given. The author’s observations 
are those of the average intelligent tourist. 
He has made use of his note-book and of other 
books on the countries visited. He has seen 
“the sights,’ and describes them frankly and 
in the main, fairly, as he saw them. He saw 
much more of the inner life of houses of pros- 
titution, for example, than of the homes and 
work of the missionaries, and while he has 
not a high appreciation of the latter, his ac- 
counts of the former are fuller and presuma- 
bly more accurate. His style is conversa- 
tional and agreeable. The illustrations are 
good. The impression left from reading the 
book is that travel has many pleasures, but 
not unalloyed; and that home, if one has a 
home, is the best place. 

Round the Horn Before the Mast, by A. Basil 


Lubbock. pp, 375. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 
net. 


Lovers of the ocean will rejoice in this sea- 
log of an intelligent and educated English- 
man, who chose, by way of adventure, to re- 
turn from San Francisco to England as a com- 
mon sailor on one of the wheat ships which 
make the voyage around Cape Horn. It is a 
transcript of real life such as we do not often 
get in literature and of a life which is un- 
known to most Jandsmen. We hope such of 
our readers as take up the book will not be 
discouraged by the technical sea terms or 
even by the regrettable atmosphere of profan- 
ity which seems to have possessed the ship. 
The value of the book rests upon its pictures 
of sea ¢xperience and of human nature known 
as it can only become known in the intimacies 
of a long voyage. 

Down the Orinoco in a Canoe, by Sefior Pérez 
Triana. pp. 253. T. Y.Crowell& Co. $1.25. 
A journey by mule back from Bogota down to 
the upper watershed of the Orinoco River 
and thence by canoe to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The way is through territory unfamiliar to 
most travelers and Sefior Triana has the eye 
of an observer with the pen of anartist. His 
own reflections occupy rather too much space, 
yet the record of the trip shows its hazards 
and its pleasures with continuous interest, 
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and discloses a natural wealth in Colombia 
and Venezuela that will not much longer lie 
beyond the reach of, ambitious men and 


nations. 
FICTION 
Lovey Mary, by Alice Hegan Rice. pp. 197. 
Century Co. $1.00 


“The secret of plucking roses from a Cabbage 
Patch” the author confesses in her dedica- 
tion to having learned. It certainly finds 
living embediment in the cheery, resourceful 
Mrs. Wiggs, whose acquaintance we made in 
aformer book. We welcome a story in which 
she and her humble neighbors appear again 
and find Lovey Mary every bit as spontane- 
ous, hamorous and heart-warming as its pred- 
ecessor. It is full of quotable bits which 
one longs to laugh over with some one else. 
And the last page is finished with a sigh of 
regret that we could not follow Lovey Mary 
on further adventures. 


Journeys End, by Justus Miles Forman. pp. 
240, 50 


Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
The prettiest love story we have read for a 
long time. One cannot help falling in love 
with the manly and modest hero, a young 
Englishman of noble family, who comes to 
New York to earn his living in a picture shop, 
and surprises every one—himself included— 
by writing a successful play. It is a rest to 
read this clean, sweet romance which has no 
touch of cynicism and no trying social prob- 
lems. The book is charmingly illustrated. 
The Circle, by Katherine Cecil Thurston. pp. 
840. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.60, 
The story of a Jewish girl who is discovered 
by a dealer in genius and educated for an 
actress. How her personal problems worked 
themselves out in mental struggle to a happy 
solution is described ina fresh, original and 
impressive fashion. The book is far above 
the average in both interest and power. 


zap tem Within. pp 385. Lothrop Pub. Co. 
$1.50, 


A tale in advocacy of Christian Science, 
which gives rise to two reflections. One is 
that the anonymous writer has a vivid imagina- 
tion. Things in real life do not happen after 
the fashion depicted in this story. The other 
is thatit isa pity that Mrs. Eddy did not dis- 
cover the writer before Science and Health 
was written. One can understand this book, 
while Mrs, Eddy’s is incomprehensible. But 
if the Christian Science classic could be under- 
stood there would be fewer Christian Scien- 
tists; so perhaps Mrs. Eddy’s ignorance of ber 
disciple’s power of putting things was not so 
regrettable after all, from her point of view. 


EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS 


The Teaching of English, by Percival Chubb. 

pp.411. Macmillan Co. $1.00 net. 
A sound and helpful book on an important 
subject. We take sincere pleasure in the 
author’s protest against using great literature 
as a mere opportunity of language drill and 
his vindication of the worth of charm as in- 
terpreted by a sympathetic teacher. Parents 
and teachers of all grades from the kindergar- 
ten to the college professor will find much of 
interest and value in these sane, practical and 
lucid discussions. 

Recent European History, by Geo. E. Fel- 

lows, Ph. D., LL. D. pp. 459. Benj. A. San- 

born & Co. $1.26. 
A text-book, designed for secondary schools, 
tracing the development of constitutional govy- 
ernment from the French Revolution to the 
year 1900. Especial emphasis is laid on the 
growth of constitutional liberty since 1870, 
The work is well done, the principal events 
are clearly described, and the general reader, 
as well as the teacher, will find the book help- 
ful. 

Marianela, by B. P. Galdos, edited by Edward 

Gray. pp. 246. Am. Book Co. 90 cents. 


Blectra, by B. P. Galdos, edited by Otis Gridley 
Bunnell. pp.185. Am. Book Co. 70 cents. 


The first of these volumes is an interesting 
story and the second a drama recently written 
and presented in Madrid. Both are in Span- 
ish and are good text-books, being furnished 
with notes and vocabularies for the study of 
that language. 

Le Pays de France, 


by Antoine Muzzarell 
60 cents. ; 


A reading-book in French which contains in 
small compass a great amount of information 


by Plerre Foncin, edited 
pp. 257. Am. Book Co. 


erature of France. It has over 7,000 words, 
with notes and vocabulary. It furnishes val- 
uable practice in reading the language with a 
general knowledge of the country. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Lelius de Amicitia, 


edited by Clifton Price, Ph.D. pp. 158. Am. 
Book Co. 75 cents. 


A new edition with numerous helps to enable 
the Latin student to understand and interpret 
the Lelius. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

The Social Evil, a report prepared under the 

direction of the Committee of Fifteen. pp. 188. 
The report of a committee of prominent citi- 
zens appointed at.a meeting held at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in New York to examineand 
report upon this phase of the conditions affect- 
ing New York life. It consists of a careful 
study of the whole subject by Prof. Alvin S. 
Johnson, with special reference to methods of 
regulation and control; of the recommenda- 
tions of the committee and of an appendix stat- 
ing briefly the present conditions in New York. 
It is bitter reading for any one who loves hu- 
manity, but wholesome in its dispassionate 
facing of the facts. The conclusions of the 
committee are that the evil with its train of 
ruin to body and soul is at present inextin- 
guishable; its recommendations run on the 
lines of better housing of the poor, purer and 
more elevating forms of public amusement 
and improvement of the material conditions of 
the working class and especially of women 
wage-earners. Into the further recommenda- 
tions we cannot enter here, but we commend 
the book to all who have occasion to study the 
subject, and especially to those who have the 
welfare of our nation at heart. Itis a sober 
and sobering book and a serious call to action 
on the part of all good citizens. 

Men and Women, by Minot J.Savage. pp.179. 

American Unitarian Assn. 80 cents net. 
A series of chapters on social and domestic 
relations. With much commonplace are min- 
gled valuable suggestions based on the author’s 
parish work. The ethics of self-culture is a 
timely discussion. The book sketches the life 
of clubs and classes which “help the world 
only theoretically and emotionally.”” The 
treatment of the divorce question is strong 
and deep. The chapter on the Independ- 
ence of Women states the opportunities and 
disadvantages of- the fields of labor which 
appeal to women, contrasts the positions of 
John Stuart Mill and Horace Bushnell, and 
claims with the former that the only eleva- 
tion of the home can be looked for through 
the larger industrial and financial liberty of 
women. 

Matthew Arnold’s Note-books, with a preface 


by Hon. Mrs. Wodehouse. pp. 187. Macmillan 
Co. $1.00. 


Mr. Arnold’s habit of note-book making gave 
suggestion forthis book. The habit grew upon 
him and the later years provided the compiler 
with abundant harvests. There is much se- 
lected and condensed wisdom, and the collec- 
tion throws light on the working of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s mind. It will be less useful to the gen- 
eral reader than if it had included the names 
of the authors from whom extracts are taken, 
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quotations are in six languages. 


The Art of Speaking, by Ernest Pertwee. 
pp. 122. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, $1.00. 


The average person needs instruction in 
breathing, control of the vocal organs, and 
enunciation such as is here simply imparted, 
with the help of exercises, diagrams, lists of 
words, etc. Ministers and public speakers 
might find it helpful although it is intended 
for the young student. 2 


When lamp 
chimneys don’t 
break my name 


is on them. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MacseTH, Pittsburgh. 


That it’s in every way best, 
you quickly learn by test. 


LECTRg 
S 


SuverPolish a 


ILIcO 


Overa million housewives say our way is the 
right way. If yow’re not one of the million 
send us your address. - It will surprise you, 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


You Need Gloves 


THE DUCH ESee 


Until worn ont, this glove will be 
We warrant it to please as 


Will please you 
shapely and handsome. 
no other can. 


Sent everywhere by mail. Postage, 2c. pair 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50 ; Buttons or Hooks, $1.75 


CHANDLER & CO., Winter St., Boston 
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When you buy a watch, first select the works and 
then tell the jeweler you want a Jas. Boss Stiff- 


ened Gold Case. To protect yourself from decep- 
tion be guided by the Keystone trade-mark which 
you will find in every 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened 
GO0Lo 


Watch Case 


Better than an all-gold case because strongér; 


cheaper because no gold is wasted. 


The Jas. Boss 


Case is guaranteed for 25 years. Won't wear thin, 


Send for book. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Place of Sleep 


Long, at times, seems Life’s brief day; 
For we weary of our play; 
Yes, the keenest pleasures tire, 
Or elude our heart’s desire; 
And our tasks, though bravely done, 
Spend our strength by set of sun. 

But all paths, however steep, 

Reach at last the Place of Sleep. 


Some go willingly to rest, 
Trusting One who loves them best. 
. Some, like sleepy children, fret, 

Pleading to play longer yet, 

Clinging tightest to the toy, 

When too weary to enjoy, 
Dreading with repugnance deep— 
Ah, how strange !—the Place of Sleep. 


- But a wiser Will than theirs 

Grants, by heeding not, their prayers: 

Takes the toys for which they cry; 

Makes them lay their garments by; 

Holds them till their struggles cease, 

Till there comes a look of peace; 
Smiles at that for which they weep ; 
Lays them in the Place of Sleep. 


Never mother’s loving arm 
Wrapped her babes so safe and warm! 
None is cold and none fears pain, 
None is heard to sob again, 
None fears sight or sound of dread; 
Weariness and care are fled. 
Ah, how peacefully they sleep, 
Where the noiseless shadows creep! 


Dark and endless seems the night 

To our baffied human sight ; 

But for each whom here we lay 

Hath already dawned the day! 

Here we see the empty bed 

Whence the waking soul hath sped. 
Why then, brothers, do we weep? 
This was but his Place of Sleep! ! 

—E. Talmadge Root. 


Kindly Officiousness 


A meeting of the Executive Board of a 
certain club was in progress, the imme- 
diate business being the selection of some 
one to fill the office of secretary which 
had been made vacant by a resignation. 

“T propose the name of Mrs. White,” 
said one of the members. 

“Tt would be useless to ask her,” an- 
nounced another member, almost before 
she had finished, ‘‘for I know she 
wouldn’t take it. Her hands are more 
than full now and I’m sure she wouldn’t 
undertake anything else, for she is not 
very well.” . 

This was accepted as final, and some 
one else proposed the name of Mrs. 
Brown. 

Another member rose. ‘It would bea 
waste of time to tender the office to her, 
I am sure,” she said, “for her interests 
are all in other directions. All her time 
and money are given to charitable work 
and sort of thing doesn’t appeal to 
her, so I know she would not accept it.” 

Just then a third member took the 
floor. ‘“Idon’t like to seem to be inter- 
fering,” she said apologetically, “but I 
should like to relate an experience of my 
own. Some years ago, the office of secre- 
tary. in our Missionary Society became 
y vacant. As soon as I 
heard of it I thought, ‘How I wish I 

‘be deemed worthy of that office ! 
“is exactly the work that I should like 


todo.’ But, naturally, I did not feel like 
telling this to any one, least of all to ‘the 
powers that be,’ for, unless my ability for 
the office was recognized, I had no desire 
to hold it. Not long after, the papers an- 
nounced the name of the new secretary. 

“That very day a friend of minecame to 
see me and said: ‘You can’t think what 
a good friend I’ve been to you, and I 
know you'll be eternally grateful to me 
when you hear what I’ve done for you.’ 
She then went on to tell me that the man- 
agers of the Missionary Society had been 
very anxious to have me take the office 
of secretary, saying that I was just the 
one for the place, and that they were 
about to communicate with me to this 
effect when she assured them that it 
would be useless, that I would never ac- 
cept it, that she could positively speak 
for me and save them the trouble of 
getting my refusal. ‘And now, don’t 
you think I’m a friend in need?’ she 
asked. 

““T must say that it was rather difficult 
for me to feel properly grateful, although 
I knew she thought she had saved me 
a great deal of trouble. Ever since then, 
I have made it a rule never, under any 
circumstances, to allow myself to decide 
matters for another, unless definitely 
commissioned to do so. Hence I feel in- 
clined to ask, would it not be well to ten- 
der this office to Mrs. White and give her 
the opportunity to accept or decline ?”’ 

“T heartily agree with the speaker,” 
said the President, ‘‘ because I once had a 
similar experience and I know how an- 
noying it is to have one’s decisions taken 
away from her, even by her best friends. 
It is often a satisfaction to know that 
one is wanted for an office, even if 
she doesn’t feel that she can accept it, 
and it is wonderful how one’s views 
sometimes change when the situation is 
fully explained by those interested. 
There is a sense in which we have no 
right to be our ‘ brother’s keeper.’”’ 

Evidently other members of the Board 
agreed with these speakers, for it was 
soon moved that Mrs. White be inter- 
yiewed in regard to the matter. The 
motion was seconded and carried and, to 
the surprise of every one, herself in- 
cluded, Mrs. White accepted the office 
of secretary and has ever since filled it 
acceptably. 


The Longest Air Line 


BY WELLS W. COOKE 


The terminal points of this line are 
the far limit of land in the North and 
Argentina in the South. The trip can be 
made in about eight weeks, the highest 
rate of speed being nearly 1,000 miles in 
twenty-four hours, and schedule time can 
be depended on. It has a double track, 
and is owned and run—or rather flown— 
by the Plover & Curlew Co., although 
Turnstones and a few others have joint 
interests in the route. What would not 
some of our modern aéronauts give to 
know just how this line is operated! 

The attempt to learn the method of 
bird flights is comparatively recent, but 
interest in bird migration goes back toa 
remote period and marvelous tales about 


it were spun in the brains of early ob- 
servers. But hardly less incredible are 
the actually ascertained facts. The most 
extensive migrations are made by the 
American Golden Plover, accompanied by 
the Eskimo Curlew and the Turnstone, 
and what is here said of the Plover 
applies almost as well to his traveling 
companions. 

The first week in June they arrive in 
the bleak wind-swept “‘barren grounds” 
above the Arctic Circle and far beyond 
the tree line. Some even venture 1,000 
miles further north and were found by 
Greeley at latitude 81°. While the lakes 
are still ice bound they hurriedly fashion 
shabby little nests in the moss only a few 
inches above the frozen ground. The 
chicks are able to seamper about in a day 
or two after they pick their way through 
the fawn colored speckled shells and the 
parents have no scruples about leaving 
them to shift for themselves when they 
are only a few weeks old. 

By August they have deserted their 
birdlings and hastened off to Labrador, 
where they and their friends have a reg- 
ular appointment to go berrying together. 
Trailing over the rocks and treeless 
slopes of that inhospitable coast grows a 
woody vine, the crowberry, bearing in 
profusion a juicy, black fruit. In count- 
less numbers the wading birds scatter 
over the berry-laden plains. It is the 
feast of the year and the Plovers ap- 
pear there in full dress—the gay honey- 
moon and homemaking plumage which 
it is the fashion with most birds to lay 
aside in the fall to don a soberer suit 
before the fall journeys commence. But 
the Plovers are too impatient to wait un- 
til their traveling suits are ready and 
they finish them up on the wing. 

From sunrise to sunset of the long 
Northern day the birds, Indian like, 
gorge themselves. Their extravagant 
fondness for the fruit gives it the name 
among the natives of the curlew berry. 
The whole body of the bird becomes so 
saturated with the dark purple juice that 
curlews have been shot a thousand miles 
south of Labrador whose flesh was still 
stained with the color. After a few 
weeks of such feasting they become ex- 
cessively fat and are then ready for their 
wonderful migration flight. - 

The equinoctial is at hand. They have 
reared their young under the midnight 
sun and now they seek similar conditions 
in the Southern Hemisphere. Bolder 
than the navigators of the fifteenth cen- 
tury they strike straight out tosea. With 
no chart nor compass, and guided we 
know not how, they take a direct course 
for the easternmost islands of the West 
Indies. Two thousand miles and more of 
ocean waste lie between the last land of 
Nova Scotia and the first of the Antilles, 
and there are yet 600 miles more to the 
eastern continent of South America, their 
objective point. The only land along the 
route is the Bermuda Islands, 800 miles 
from Nova Scotia. In fair weather the 
birds fly past the Bermudas without stop- 
ping ; indeed, they are often seen by ves- 
sels 400 or more miles east of those is- 
lands. And when they sight the first land 
of the Antilles the flocks often do not 
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pause but continue their flight to the 
larger islands and sometimes even to the 
mainland of South America. 

A storm will drive the birds off the 
main track and they then gladly seek the 
nearest land, appearing even at Cape Cod 
or Long Island, to become at once the 
target for numberless gunners. These 
storms are the sole hope of the sportsmen 
at those places which are several hundred 
miles to the west of the direct course. 
By the time-table of the air line, which is 
known by the hunters almost to the day, 
the birds may be looked for with the first 
storm after August 28, and so swift is 
the flight that the date is the same for 
Cape Cod, Long Island, the Bermudas 
and the northern Antilles. If the storm 
is delayed even a week, no old black- 
breasted birds will be bagged, though 
their white-breasted youngsters may ap- 
pear two weeks later. If continuous 
good weather prevails the sportsmen will 
watch on the sidetracks in vain. 

There may be a few short stops on the 
main line, for the plover swims lightly 
and easily and has been seen resting on the 
surface of theocean. And thereisalunch 
counter in the Sargasso Sea whose thou- 
sands of square miles of seaweed teem 
with sea life, and where the waders have 
been noticed busily feeding. But though 
they are feathered balls of fat when they 
leave Labrador and are still plump when 
they pass the Bermudas, lean and hungry 
do they drop down in the West Indies for 
their first square meal; and it requires 
some weeks of fattening their thin, 
shrunken bodies before the diner-out of 
the Antilles will pronounce them good 
eating. 

The first and hardest half of their jour- 
ney is over. How many days it has occu- 
pied may neverbeknown. Most migrants 
either fly at night and rest in the day, or 
vice versd; but the plover express flies 
both night and day. That its speed is 
wonderful is shown by a record made half 
acentury ago. September 10 and 11, 1846, 
hundreds of flocks passed over the Bermu- 
das without stopping, and September 12 
immense numbers of the birds appeared 
at the Barbados 1,150 miles to the south. 

After a short stop of three or four 
weeks on the northeastern coast of South 
America the flocks disappear and their 
arrival is noted at the same time in 
southern Brazil and the whole prairie 
region of Argentina almost to Patagonia, 
where they remain from September to 
March—the summer of the Southern 
Hemisphere. The native birds of Argen- 
tina are engrossed in family cares; but 
no wayfarer from the north nests in the 
south. 

The Plover have a six month’s vacation 
before they resume the serious affairs of 
life and start back toward the Arctic. 
But not by the same course. Their 
northward route is the plover’s secret. 
We only know that they disappear from 
Argentina, and shun the whole Atlantic 
coast from Brazilto Labrador. In March 
they appear in Guatemala and Texas; 
April finds their long lines trailing across 
the prairies of the Mississippi Valley ; 


the first of May they are crossing our 
northern boundary and the first week in 


June they reappear at their breeding 

in the frozen North. What a 
journey! Eight thousand miles of lati- 
tude separates the extremes of their 
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elliptical course and 3,000 miles of longi- 
tude constitutes the shorter diameter, 
and all for the sake of spending ten 
weeks on the most desolate land in the 
world! 


The Home Forum 


The New Ethics About Fighting 


I have read Dr. Forbush’s article on The 
Fighting Instinct in Boys with mingled in- 
terest and amazement. It begins with a eu- 
logy of the disobedient boy, which will doubt- 
less highly gratify Mrs. Deland. It goes on 
to tell us that it is the conviction of every 
“normal youngster” that it is ‘‘often both 
necessary and praiseworthy to fight,” and 
that “he who assails that conviction has 
simply uprooted one of the moral founda- 
tions of a child’s life.” This is enforced by 
the statement that “the struggle for the life 
of others is most noble, but it cannot come 
until the individual’s self-life is secure.’ 
What one’s “self-life” is, is not clear; but 
apparently it is meant to be defined by the 
following remark, that “first he must win 
a self-consciousness and self-respect of his 
own, and this he does most directly in fight- 
ing with his peers.” It is certainly a new 
psychology which teaches that self-conscious- 
ness comes from fighting, and a new ethics 
which tgaches that self-respect is best se- 
cured by beating, or being beaten by some- 
body else. 

So far, the doctrine seems to be that fighting 
is good for the child, but not for the adult. 
But now follows the general proposition, that 
“fighting is not so selfish as non-resistance, 
which protects the person, but injures the 
self-respect by flight.” This, if true, must 
be a universal truth. And it necessarily fol- 
lows that the ethics of Jesus Christ in regard 
to this matter must be displaced by that of 
Dr. Forbush. Jesus said, ‘‘ Resist not him 
that is evil; but whosoever smiteth thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
And Paul, who has always been thought to 
have some ‘‘self-respect,” says: ‘‘ Render to 
no man evil for evil.... Avenge not your- 
selves. .. . Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.” But all this, it seems, 
is now antiquated. 

Dr. Forbush graciously concedes that not 
‘‘all fighting among boys is proper.” He 
would limit it to “a test of strength with 
an equal or superior, a stanch defense of a 
little child or a principle, a deed of daring as 
the champion of his ‘gang.’” The first of 
these cases is of sufficiently universal appli- 
eation. In order to win self-consciousness 
and self-respect every boy must fight with 
some other boy, only the other boy must be 
‘“an equal or a superior.” Well, in the latter 
case, what about the “superior” boy’s fight- 
ing? He must fight, if he fights at all, with 
an inferior; and this, by implication, is for- 
bidden by Dr. Forbush’s ethics. So in this 
case, if the new ethics is observed, no fight 
can take place. The “test of strength,’ 
therefore, must be only between two boys 
that are “equal.” How a boy is to know 
when another is his equal is not told. But 
at any rate he must fight with some one; for 
otherwise he will never attain self-conscious- 
ness, self-respect and self-control. 

Some other things in Dr. Forbush’s dis- 
course sound new and strange, e. g., the 
maxim, “‘Two boys can never become chums 
until they have had a fight.” I certainly never 
saw or knew of anything confirming the truth 
of this; and I have known of a great many 
boys who have been chums. Weare told, fur- 
ther, that ‘‘in most schools every new boy is 
put on his mettle, and wins his place in the 
school by such exhibitions of his physical 
prowess. In some communities boys actually 
cannot attend school in bodily safety until 
they have proven their courage.” One won- 
ders in what semi-barbarous part of the 


world the writer obtained his superior kno 

edge of boys. I was one of a numerous fam- — 
ily of boys, had close association with other 
boys in the public school, fitted for college in 
a large boys’ school, taught school while in 
college and after my graduation; butnowhere 
have I seen anything of the sort described by 
Dr. Forbush. If there are schools which are_ 
such bear-gardens as he tells of, it only shows 
that the teachers and managers are culpably 
negligent. 

The article in question indicates one of the 
effects of the worship of physical courage ~ 
and brute force. The old ethics used to teach — 
that the true hero is he who has courage to 
resist the impulse to physical violence as a 
solution of his differences with others; that 
the really courageous boy is the one who 
dares to obey his parents and his God, when 
“stumped” to fight, or swear, or lie, or steal, 
and can defy the taunts of his companions 
when they jeer at him for his fidelity to his 
convictions of duty; that, in short, he that 
ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh 
acity. The new ethics is deseribed above. 

Mentone, France. C. M. Mmap. 


A Club-House for Maids 


BY EMILY B. DUNNING 


Miss Dunning, who sends us this account of an 
interesting movement at Vassar, is a member of — 
the present Senior Class, and has won the distine- 
tion of making a record for scholarship which, al- 
though once equaled, has never been surpassed in 
the whole history of the college. She has made 
a specialty of economics, and is one of the leaders 
in this work for the maids. 


The Students’ Association of Vassar Col- 
lege has undertaken to build a club-house 
for the maids connected with the college, of 
whom there are 175. The building is to cost 
$10,000, and is to be of brick with a large club- 
room, a classroom, a reading-room, and a small 
kitchen on the first floor. The second floor 
will have two classrooms probably, a sewing- 
room, a matron’s room, and shower baths, 
The faculty will give land on the campus for 
it, and will furnish the heat, light, and 
matron’s board; so that the running expenses 
for the house will be simp'y the matron’s 
salary. Anendowment of $10,000 is necessary 
for this. Of the total $20,000 the students 
have raised $4,000 since May, 1901; and it is 
hoped that if the first $10,000 is pledged, the 
endowment will be given in a lump sum. 

The College Settlement Association of Vas- — 
sar has direct charge of the work among the 
maids ; and has just started a club with them. 
This is entirely self-supporting, and is to be 
made as soon as possible self-managing. 
About thirty-five maids and one or two stu- 
dents of the organizing committee are now 
members. Only members will have the privi- 
leges of the future club-house. When that is 
built, there will be a house board of students, 
maids, and the matron, together with an ad- 
visory board of a member of the faculty, 
alumne, and probably one member of the 
house board. The students now hold evening 
classes with the maids, and hope to enlarge 
their work when the club-house is built. 

Miss Addams of Hull House considers such 
a project one of the solutions of the domestic 
service problem. The two great disadvan- 
tages of domestic service to the working girl 
are the isolation of her position and the fact 
that she is continually at the call of her mis- 
tress. Factory life, with the opposite charac- 
teristics competes strongly with the domestic — 
position. A club among servant girls gives — 
them companionship and association; and if 
there was a clubroom where their time could — 
be wholly their own for some hours each day, 
the second disadvantage would be ( 
Of course the conditions at Vassar made 
organization of a club comparatively easy 
but it has been proved to be possible, also, 
family neighborhoods, i 


~ 
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For the 


Pussies 


BY MABEL EARLE 


Pussies—a thousand pussies, 
Furry and soft and gray, 

Woke when the sun this morning 
Called them out to their play; 
Pussies—a, million pussies, 
Everywhere, east and west; 
Frolicking furry darlings — 

(I love gray pussies best.) 


Pussies—wonderful pussies 

Frisk in the warm soft breeze, 
Whirl and spring in the sunshine, 
Swing on the swaying trees; 
Then, when the wind grows quiet, 
And shadows are long and deep, 
All of the dear gray pussies 
Cuddle themselves to sleep. 


Wouldn’t you like to see them 
Frolicking all at play ? 
Wouldn’t you like to hold them, 
Stroking their coats of gray? 
Then let’s go where the willows 
Grow by the brook—and see 
The gray little Willow Pussies 
Waiting for you and me. 


A Concert on Credit 
BY HATTIE LUMMIS 


**T can’t come to school this afternoon, Miss Hollister,” 
Dorothy told her teacher at recess. ‘“‘Mamma hasn’t been 
out of the house since Dale was sick, and that’s most 
seven weeks. But today she and papa are going to the 
concert, and I’m going to take care of Dale.” 

“That's quite a responsibility,” said Miss Hollister, 
smiling at Dorothy’s important air. ‘‘ Your mamma must 
be very sure that you are to be trusted.” 

‘““Well, you see it makes people very queer to be sick 
such a long time,’’ Dorothy explained, lowering her voice 
confidentially. ‘‘Dale never used to cry, but now he cries 
about everything that he doesn’t like, and then he gets fev- 
erish, and mamma’s afraid he’ll have a relapse. Mamma 
knows I'll let him beat in all the games, and that’s why 
she dares to leave me to take care of him.” 

It was not easy to get along with Dale. Dorothy hardly 
knew her brother, and a dozen times a day she was obliged 
to comfort herself by remembering mamma’s assurance that 
Dale’s temper would improve as his body grew stronger. 


-This afternoon it was worse than usual, for Dale had be- 


come so accustomed to his mother’s presence, that he was 
inclined to resent her leaving him, even for a few hours. 


Dorothy tried her hardest to be entertaining, with rather 


brightening eyes. Then he smiled. 


unsatisfactory results. ‘‘And if he gets to fretting, and is 
worse,” she thought despairingly, “Why, mamma won’t 
dare to go away again for ever so long.” 

They were in the midst of a rather uninteresting game 


of authors when the sound of distant music reached their 


ears. Dale dropped his cards and looked at Dorothy with 


“T wish he’d hurry 


“Tt’s a hand-organ,” he cried. 
l Do you ’spose he’ll stop here, 


and get to our house. 
Dorothy?” 

“We'll give him some money, and then he will,” replied 
Dorothy, jumping to her feet, and running to her bank. 
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But though she shook it with all her might, not the faint- 
est jingle answered her. Dorothy’s bank had a way of be- 
ing empty, but it had never failed its mistress at quite 
such a crisis as this. 

“O, I wonder if there isn’t a nickel or a penny lying 
around somewhere,” cried Dorothy, darting around the room 
distractedly, and looking into all sorts of unlikely places. 

“He’s coming, Dorothy! Hurry,” cried Dale, who had 
pressed his face against the window pane. 

“But I can’t find any money. Maybe Norah’s got five 
cents,’’ and Dorothy flew down to the kitchen, only to 
meet another disappointment. Norah had just finished ex- 
plaining how she had sent all her month’s wages to her 
mother in Ireland, when Dale’s voice, choked with tears, 
called over the bannisters, ‘“‘He’s gone by, Dorothy. He 
isn’t going to stop.” 

“QO, yes, he will, Dale,” Dorothy called back cheerily- 
Just wait a minute.” 

Dale heard the outside door slam. Going back to the 
window he saw a small girl, with flying curls running after 
a little Italian, bent double under the weight of his heavy 
organ. 

The man looked surprised when Dorothy pulled his 
sleeve, and he broke into her explanations with a gentle 
murmur in his native tongue. Dorothy’s heart sank. If 
he did not understand English, how was she ever to ex- 
plain what she wished. Then all at once she discovered at 
his side, a small boy with big black eyes and gleaming 
white teeth, who was peering around at her with an air of 
interest. 

Dorothy took a long breath, and told the whole story ; 
how her brother had been sick and how the least little 
thing made him cry, he was so nervous, and how when he 
cried he grew feverish, and was worse again. Then she 
told how much Dale wanted to hear the music, and how 
she had looked in her bank for money, but in yain. 

‘“‘And won’t you play for us today, and trust us for the 
money till the next time?” cried Dorothy, appealingly. 
“*O, please, please do!” 

The white teeth of the Italian boy flashed in a smile 
as she ended, and when he had translated Dorothy’s speech 
to his father, he smiled too. Without another word the 
three went back to the corner. The Italian stationed his 
organ just under the window from which Dale was looking 
down so eagerly, and still smiling, began to grind out his 
music. 

What a treat it was, even if the organ was a trifle 
asthmatic, and wheezed sadly over ‘‘Listen to the Mock- 
ing-Bird!”” Dale beat time on the window sill, his face 
wreathed in smiles, and Dorothy sat by, overjoyed to see 
him happy. The hand-organ man played every tune 
through twice, and the boy rattled his tambourine vigor- 
ously, smiling up at Dale as he did so. And at last the 
concert was ended and the musicians waved their caps for 
good-by and went slowly down the street. 

It was ten days before they came again, and Dorothy 
worried a little over their non-appearance. ‘‘I hope they 
didn’t think I wanted them to play for nothing,” she told 
her mother. ‘‘I ’specially asked them to trust me till next 
time, but they don’t understand English very well.” 

But one night at dinner the strains of ‘‘Listen to the 
Mocking-Bird,’’ came wheezing through the window, and 
Dorothy was on her feet in a minute. 

“Tt’s our hand-organ man,” she exclaimed. She flew to 
the window, and a dark-eyed man and a dark-eyed little 
boy greeted her with a flash of white teeth. “I’ve got 
ten cents for them upstairs,’ Dorothy cried. ‘‘Dale and I 
have been saving up.” 

“J think I’ll have to add a contribution,” said her 
father, taking a quarter from his pocket, and brother Tom 
cried gayly: ‘‘ Pass the hat, Dorothy. We all want to put 
in something.” 

“Tt is a good thing the hand-organ season is nearly 
over,” papa said to mamma, when the music ended, which 
was not for an hour or more. And Dorothy and Dale won- 
dered, as they had often wondered before, at the strange 
notions of grown-up people. 
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The Conversation Corner 


The New England Primer 


"Tr whole page is for the ‘‘Old 
Folks,” but the children will be 
interested in the pictures and 
rhymes from a little book delightfully 
familiar to the oldest of the old folks, 
and to their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers as well, when they were chil- 
dren. The Book Chat of this paper for 
Jan. 17 contained (unfortunately, we have 
since thought!) this innocent item : 


A copy of the New England Primer, in good 
condition, picked up at an auction sale at a 
farmhouse in Ohio for twelve cents, recently 
sold for $2,500. 

That has brought a fiood of letters from 
all parts—from Nova Scotia to the Dako- 
tas—telling of other ancient copies and 
asking information as to theirsale. Very 
few give the date of publication—the de- 
cisive point in the matter, so far as any 
commercial valueisconcerned, There are 
New England Primers, and New England 
Primers—the former sort being very 
scarce! A brief notice of early editions 
may explain this. 

Historically, the book is an evolution 
from the little manuals of the Romish 
Church, containing, with the ‘‘ Abeceda- 
rium,”’ the creed and prayers, and dating 
back to the very beginning of printing. 
After Henry VIII. became the ‘“‘ Supreme 
Head of the Church of England,’’ he had 
a “Reform Primer,” the Puritans in their 
time added catechisms, and such manuals 
for the use of the common people were nu- 
merous and popular. In 1686, Benjamin 
Harris, a London printer, already ordered 
to the piilory and prison for printing a 
“Protestant Petition,’ fled to Boston. 
There, in or just before 1690, he issued a 
Primer, abridged and altered from the 
“Protestant Tutor,” which he had pub- 
lished in. London, and called it The New 
England Primer. Nothing more is known 
of it than this interesting advertisement 
in Henry Newman’s almanac (‘‘ News 
from the Stars’’) for 1691, published by 
Harris, presumably late in 1790: 

There is now in the Press, and will suddenly 
be extant, a Second Impression of The New 
England Primer enlarged, to which is added 

. and Verses made by Mr. Rogers the Mar- 
tyr, left as a Legacy to his Children. Sold by 
Benjamin Harris, at the London Coffee-House 
in Boston. 

This was the beginning, and for one hun- 
dred and fifty years the New England 
Primer was the best known and perhaps 
the most useful book in America, saying 
nothing of its frequent republication in 
England and Scotland. Paul Leicester 
Ford, whose book about it (1897) is the 
standard authority claims that at least 
three million copies have been sold, and 
closes his sketch by applying to the Primer 
the epitaph written upon Noah Webster’s 
Spelling Book: “It taught millions to 
read, and not one to sin.” 

No copy previous to 1700 is known to 
exist, and of the numberless editions of 
the eighteenth century less than sixty 
copies. The Boston Public Library has 

_ the Boston edition of 1777, and the Massa- 
_ehusetts Historical Society a Paisley copy 
of 1781. The earliest known copy in exist- 
ence is 1727 (Boston, Kneeland and Green) 
at the Lenox Library, New York, but in 


a. 
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imperfect condition. Mr. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt has copies (Ford) of 1737, 1768 and 
1777 (Boston), and the Woburn Library 
one of Boston, 1770. Before the century 
closed, editions were printed in Salem, 
Concord, Newbury, Lancaster and Med- 
ford. Twelve copies printed before 1780 
have within twenty years been sold at 
auction for an average price of $100, 
according to Ford’s book. 

As to the $2,500 copy which started the 
discussion, I wrote direct to the gentle- 
man who sold it, Mr. M. D. High, a teacher 
in Johnstown, Pa., and he courteously re- 
plied that his Primer was ‘“‘ Printed by S. 
Kneeland and T. Green, in Queen Street, 
Boston, 1735,” and added : 

This is the oldest perfect copy known. In 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s copy (1727), three of the 
pages are wanting, and others are faded so as 
to be illegible. I bought it at Lobachsville, 
Pa, (instead of Ohio) paying twelve cents for 
it, in 1893. I entered into negotiations with 
book dealers and collectors about a year ago, 
and sold it to Dodd, Mead & Co., Jan. 2, 
1903, for $2,500. It may be well to say that 


NEW ENGLAND PRIMER. 13 


Time cuts-down all, 
Both great and small. 


Whales in the sea, 
God’s yoice obey. 


Xerxes the great did die, 
And so must you and I. 


Youth forward slips, 
Death soonest nips. 


Zacheus he, 
Did climb the tree, 
His Lord to see. 


they are not the possessors of the Primer; it 
was bought for a private party in New York. 

If our correspondents find their primers 
dated 1727, 1735, or any other 17—, they 
might properly confer with Mr. Vander- 
bilt, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Dodd, Mead & 
Co., or any Boston bibliophiles. But let 
them look out sharp for reprints! Many 
editions were published after 1800 in Bos- 
ton, Hartford, New Haven, Worcester, 
Springfield and Greenfield, Concord and 
Walpole, N. H., Brattleboro and Burling- 
ton, Vt., etc. None of these, the book- 
sellers say, have any commercial value, 
except perhaps those printed very early 
in the century. The ‘Mass. S. S. Soc.” 
published different editions from 1836 on- 
ward, but have not a single copy for the 
collection of their publications in the 
Congregational Library. 

Do the Old Folks remember the con- 
tents of the Primer? Both the matter 
and the order varysomewhat. In my old- 
est copy, Denio and Phelps, Greenfield, 
1816—how well I remember old Colonel 
Phelps in his little bookstore, although 
not in that year !—the alphabet comes 
first, with Easy Syllables for Children, 
ab, eb, ib, ob,:ub, and words of one, 
two, three, four, five syllables. Then the 
famous alphabetical rhymes and pictures, 
an Alphabet of Lessons for Youth (A wise 
son, Better is a little), John Rogers at 
the stake, with his wife and ten (?) small 


e 

children, the Commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer, Prayer at Lying down (“Now I 7 
lay me”) Agur’s Prayer, Instructiyeques- 
tions and answers (Who was the first. a 
man ?), the Shorter Catechism, the Apos- ~~ 
tles’ Creed, ‘‘Learn these four lines by 
heart ’— - 

Have communion with few, - 

Be intimate with ONE, 

Deal justly with all, 

Speak evil of none— 
with several hymns, the most familiar 
being Dr. Watts’s Cradle Hymn. The 
catechism pages show that “ Dorcas,’”” 
whose name is on the inside of the board 
cover, had studied them almost to pieces! 
A Primer sent by a Connecticut lady 
(Middletown, 1820) has a Dialogue be- 
tween Christ, a Youth, and|the Devil 
and ‘Tho’ I am young, a little one,” as. 
in many other editions. — 

The cut and rhymes are from the New 
Haven edition (1838?) the rhymes being 
with one exception the same as in the 
1727 edition. 


In Adam's fall The Moon gives light, 


We sinned all. In time of night. 
Thy life to mend he Uf 
This Book attend, Pi aca ae 


The Cat doth play 
And after slay. 

The Dog will bite, 

A thief at night. 

An Eagle's fight, 

Is out of sigh 

The idle on 

Is whipt at school. 
As runs the Glass, 
Man’s life doth pass. 


The royal Oak, it was the 
That saved his royal 
majesty. 


Peter denies 
His Lord, and cries, 


Queen Ester comes in royal 
To save nthe Jews from | 
al fate. 


" My Book and Heart Bek a SM, 
Shall never part. For ber first born. 
Job feels the Rod, Samuel anoints, 
Yet blesses GOD. Whom God appoints. 
Proud Korah’s troop, Time cuts down all, 
Was swallowed up. Both great and small. 


The Lion bold, 

The Lamb doth hold. 

The remaining four are im the cut. I 
and J, as also U and V, were anciently 
counted as one. In some editions V is. 
given with this couplet: 


Vashti for Pride 
Was set aside. 


Early editions had for K: ‘ 


Our KING the good , 
No man of blood. 5 if 


About 1750 “‘ Improved” editions of the ; 
Primer began to be published, in which, | 
doubtless as the effect of the ‘‘Great j 
Awakening,’”’ changes were made in the 


Uriah’s beauteous 
Made David seek his life. 


alphabet rhymes, substituting Scriptural ’ 
truths for cats and dogs and oaks. A few . 
of these are added: stm na 
Christ erucify’d Noah did view 
For sinners <dy’d. The old world & new. 
Tee Devgeama® Faun oma ) 
Elijah bid big " 
By ravens fe a earnt sin fo Ay. 


Do not the Old Folks recall the colle 
quial metaphor of their childhood, that : 
somebody or something “looked like time — 


in the primer ?” I wondered what that 
meant—it is plain now! Dr. | 


Dexter ina 
valuable article on the Primer, | 
Congregationalist of Aug. 2, 1882, si ] 
that the book was formerly 
Pri-mer. Anybody remember t 
P.S.—Just after sending t 
article to the press, Dr. Grenfell ap 
in my library, and on seeing th 
read its title, The New E nd 
He said it is always so pronoun 
England ; “of course ; is not ¢ in pr 
long?” Sure enough! 


2) March 1903 
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Retrospect and Prospect in the Career of a Great Witness 


By Pror. Epwarp I. BoswortH 


The Apostle Paul thought himself to 
have finished his testimony in one part of 


the world and was now anticipating the 


establishment of a Spanish mission in the 
far West [Rom. 15: 22-29]. It was appro- 
priate, therefore, that at this juncture he 
should gather about him a company of 
men in sympathy with his great life pur- 
pose and with them look both backward 
and forward. Of course it was not 
merely for the purpose of personal retro- 
spect and prospect that this group of men 
was called together. They were persons 
upon whom heavy responsibilities would 
devolve in the future. The province of 
Asia was one in which Paul’s work had 
been prosecuted with unusual success 
{Acts 19: 10-26], and these men were ofii- 
cers in the largest church of the province. 
The responsibilities of leadership in the 
province would largely rest upon them 
and for these responsibilities Paul sought 
in some measure to prepare them by shar- 


_ ing his own retrospect and prospect. 


1. The Retrospect. ' It is exceedingly in- 
teresting to see what features of his life 
stood out clear and distinct in these tense 
moments of retrospect. 

First of all was his profound sense of 
personal commission by Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ had met him as one person 
meets another and had given him a life 
work which it was thenceforth his passion 
to accomplish thoroughly. ‘‘I hold not 
my life of any account as dear unto my- 
self so that IE may accomplish my course 
and the ministry which J received from 
the Lord Jesus”? [20: 24). As we know 
from his letters he anticipated the speedy 
coming of the time when he should in 
some new way meet his Lord and report 
to him the measure of success that he 
had attained in this ministry. 

This life work was one of testimony— 
*“‘the ministry which I received from the 
Lord Jesus to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God” [y. 24]. He was to report, 
on the basis of his own personal experi- 


as ence, the good news that God was a kind 


Father who had made himself known 
to the world in Jesus Christ. He had 
been commissioned to ‘‘testify’’ further 
{y. 21] that, since God was such a Father, 
but one honorable course was open to 
every man, namely, to repent of the way 
he had treated his Father in the past and 
to accept as his living Lord the person in 
whom that Father now confronted him— 
“ repentance toward God and faith toward 


our Lord Jesus Christ [v. 21]. 


In the process of discharging this min- 
istry which he received from Jesus he 


- felt that he had been absolutely true 


to those whose interests were involved. 
Jesus Christ had given him his apostolic 
commission not because of any special 


favor with which he regarded him. Jesus 


had been moved to the unusual demon- 


stration on the Damascus road because 
of his habitual “compassion on the mul- 
titudes.” ‘To this end have I appeared 


‘unto thee, to make thee a minister and a 


witness” to the multitudes in darkness 
ns [Acts 26: 16-18]. Paul regarded himself 


—— 
*Comments on the International Sunday School 
Lesson for April5. Acts 20: 28-38. 


as a trustee of the gospel [1 Thes. 2: 4], 
a person put in trust with something that 
belonged to another. A trustee is the 
debtor of the person for whom the trust 
is intended. Paul regarded himself in 
this sense a “debtor to Greeks and bar- 
barians.”” He had something in his keep- 
ing that God meant for them. He felt 
himself to have been absolutely faithful 
in the administration of this trust. The 
trust got to those for whom it was in- 
tended. The Lord had intrusted him 
with invitations to the men of Asia to 
come into the kingdom of God. There 
were no undelivered invitations found in 
his hands. He had delivered them “ pub- 
licly’”’ and ‘“‘from house to house.” His 
day’s work had not ended with the setting 
sun [v.31]. No Jewish plots to assassin- 
ate him had deterred him. No dread of 
unpopularity had frightened him into any 
modification of his message. He had de- 
clared unto them “‘the whole counsel of 
God.” He was ‘‘pure from the blood of 
all men.”’ 

He had also given them a concrete il- 
lustration of the genius of the gospel by 
living an unselfish life. They had finally 
understood that he was not after money. 
He wanted nothing but to do them good. 

2. The Prospect. So far as he was per- 
sonally concerned there was no prospect 
of an abatement of hardship. In every 
city that he visited on the way to Jeru- 
salem prophets gathered about him to 
warn him of dangers ahead [20: 22, 23]. 
As a matter of fact his life, like that of 
his Lord, grew steadily harder to the end. 
There was also danger ahead for the 
church. ‘Wolfish persons from without 
would remorselessly attack the faith of 
the church. Some of the church itself 
would become ambitious to head a per- 
sonal following and would draw disciples 
from their supreme allegiance to Jesus. 

This dark prospect Paul was neverthe- 
less able to face with composure and good 
cheer because of two considerations. The 
church belonged to God and was dear to 
him, It had been gathered at no less a 
cost than the life of Jesus Christ [20: 28], 
and God would not let so costly a thing be 
destroyed. Paul could therefore peace- 
fully ‘‘commend it to God” [v. 32]. Fur- 
thermore he had confidence in the power 
of the gospel message. He could com- 
mend them to ‘“‘the word of his grace”’ 


_[y. 82], that is, to the message of his kind- 


ness, which is the gospel. He believed 
that men would continue to receive the 
gospel and to be built up by it out of 
weakness into power, out of sin into 
righteousness. There would always be 
among the children of men a church illus- 
trating that which had been the dominant 
characteristic of the life of Jesus, namely, 
the joyful helping of the weak. There 
would always be men and women being 
trained in the unselfish use of power. 

After this retrospect and prospect these 
men who were bound together by the 
strongest ties that bind men in time or 
eternity kneeled before the Lord who 
gave them their unity, rose up, kissed 
their friend and parted from him for a 
time. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


March 22, Sunday. The Lifting Up of the 

Son of Man.—John 8: 21-30. 

Our Lord lived in the very shadow of death ; 
yet how cheerfully! Men have met the fear 
of death with levity, with stoic courage, 
with pusillanimous shrinking—the secrets of 
Christ’s manlier way lie open for us here— 
“T am not of this world ”—that is one of them. 
He whose manner of life is heavenly will do 
most for earth. That does not mean an ab- 
sent-minded, but a present-minded life: the 
really heavenly-minded people are wide awake 
to passing opportunities. Another secret is 
that he looked beyond death, which he con- 
sidered an accomplishment and a beginning. 
It is the Son of Man who is to be lifted up. 
Compare, in these far-reaching thoughts of 
judgment and of mercy, John 5: 27, “ He gave 
him authority to execute judgment, because 
he is a Son of Man.” 


March 23. 
31-47. 
Sonship practices God’s law in filial love. 

That, in the language of the current scientific 

philosophy, is adaptation to environment, Sin 

is the disqualifying and enslaving element. 

The freedom of the heavenly city could only 

be fer the sons of God. Sin is now tolerated 

—for good reasons—it will finally be cast out, 

with him whose heart is in it. 


March 24, “I Am.”—John 8 : 48-59. 

Compare especially the prayer of Jesus 
{John 17: 5-8]. Wecannot imagine this con- 
sciousness of pre-existence, the Eternal Son 
with the Eternal Father, in the infancy of 
Jesus. Wecannot imagine its absence from 
his thoughts as John records them. The 
words, ‘‘ Before Abraham was, I am” werea 
challenge to the most sacred associations. 
Compare Ex. 3: 14. As such the Jews under- 
stood them. He held himself above Moses 
and Abraham, yet he says, “I seek not 
mine own glory.” Here is divinity manifest 
in self-surrender and humility. 


March 25. The Origin of Suffering.—John 9: 

1-12, 

Here is testimony that God has a plan even 
in the suffering which he allows. Remember 
that Christ did not come to explain the ways 
of God, but to save men from sin. Those who 
are unwilling to allow God any shadow of 
mystery will get scant comfort from the gos- 
pel. A thousand challenges must still be met 
by faith, but remember that it is a faith which 
takes hold on the living God. We may argue 
from sin to suffering, but not always from 
suffering to sin, 


March 26. The Blind Man’s Testimony.— 

John 9: 13-34. 

They are all at cross purposes because they 
are ignorant or intolerant of Christ. If the 
blind man had known him and the Pharisees 
believed in him, there would have been no 
confusion but rather rejoicing. Final assur- 
ance comes through personal experience. 
The blind man knew that he saw. But the 
Pharisees would have persuaded him out of 
his new-born eyesight to hinder Jesus. 


March 27. The Son of God.—John 9: 33-41. 

With the multitude Jesus called himself the 
Son of Man—to this restored blind man he 
presents himself as the Son of God. The 
claim of trust comes from what he would 
think the higher level. 


March 28. The Door of the Sheep. John 10: 

1-6, 

This is a parable of intimacy. The sheep 
are the shepherd’s own. He calleth them 
each by name. He goes before. They follow 
gladly, for they know his voice. Remember 
with this the Twenty-third Psalm. That is 
the experience from the point of view of the 
sheep, this from that of the shepherd. Both 
are one for our joy ané confidence today. 


Freedom by Sonship.—John 8: 


_ cessful pastor. 
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Cheering Figures 


The new statistics for Maine, sent Secretary An- 
derson Feb. 16, show something of the gain awaited 
with so much interest. The addition of six churches 
to our roll, five new and one by restoration, is some- 
thing not accomplished before since 1869. The 
number added by confession is 513, a good advance 
beyond the past two lean years, but not up to the 
average established previously. The present mem- 
bership, 21,227, is a gain of 178 over the number 
reported a year ago. Sunday school membership 
is 21,233, a gain of 734 over last year, probably 
accounted for in part by the number reported in the 
home departments. The young people’s societies 
are 146, with 6,528 members, a gain of eight soci- 
eties and 567* members. 

The benevolence is $50,660, or $1,259 more than 
the previous year, the most marked changes being 
a loss of about $3,000 for foreign missions, an ad- 
vance of nearly $1,500 in gifts to church building 
and of about $3,000 to other objects. Legacies 
are $22,250, Home expenditures are $302,923, 
an advance of $72,792, largely accounted for by the 
cost of the fine house of worship erected by one of 
our most wealthy churches. 

Perhaps as marked a feature of the report as any 
is that but thirty-nine of our 256 churches have 
pastors installed by council. Of course the number 
of churches without installed pastors has corre- 
spendingly increased. E. MM: . 


Two Successful Missionary Enterprises 
BY SEC. CHARLES HARBUTT 


Nothing could be more satisfactory than the ac- 
tivity and growth manifested- by certain new en- 
terprises of the Maine Missionary Society. Con- 
spicuous examples are the churches at Mexico and 
Millinocket, both organized only last November, 
each with twenty-two charter members. Today, 
after less than four months of active work, Mexico 
has a membership of sixty-one, larger than that of 
one Protestant church which has been at work on 
the Rumford Falls side of the river for eight years. 
Six united with the church Jan. 4, and thirty-three 
March 1 , twenty-six on confession. At a special 
communion service arranged for April 5, several 
others unable to be present in March will unite. 
The membership includes some of the finest people 
in the region, not a few being college graduates. 
Some hold responsible positions in the mills of 
Rumford Falls, others are lawyers, doctors, or be- 
long to other professions. The chapel is taxed to 
its utmost capacity, and the Sunday school, though 
less than three months old, is the largest in the two 
towns. No wonder the people are talking of a 
larger place of meeting. 

The quality of membership is equally high at 
Millinocket, though here the increase has not been 
so great. Starting with twenty-two it now num- 
bers thirty-six, fourteen having united in February. 
Eight more who have been accepted were to join 
March 15, making forty-four. Here also the at 
tendance is increasing both at the preaching serv- 
lee and in Sunday school, and a committee is ac- 
tively at work in the interest of the church build- 
ing to be begun in the spring. An encouraging 
feature is the number of young people attracted to 
the services. The acting pastor, Mr. I. W. Stuart 
of Bangor Seminary, who completes his work here 
March 15, reports that thirty-four young men and 
twenty-two young women have come to him within 
two months to talk about the Christian life, a large 
proportion declaring thelr intention to unite with 
the cburch. 

Rey. W. J. McNeil of Lunenburg, Vt., has ac- 
cepted a unanimous call to the Millinocket church, 
taking up the work Mr. Stuart lays down, He has 
a good record as a builder of churches and a suc- 
Rev. ©. L. Parker is pastor at 
Mexico. 

The Maine Missionary Society is preparing to 
organize another new church this month. This 
will be the fourth since the soclety’s year opened 
Sept. 1, and the second in 1903. Rey, W.B. Hague, 


late of South Bridgton, has taken up the work of 


Figures furnished by the United Society, being 
direct returns from secretaries of Endeavor Socie- 


show an additional gain of 392, making the 
set beeronse 00°. 


H. W. Kimball, Skowhegan. 


general missionary, succeeding Mr. Parker, and is 
proving well-fitted for the position. He is now 
among the lumber camps and settlements of the 
Rangeley-Magalloway region. 


Bath Loses Mr. Yale 


To the important Congregational pulpits made 
vacant of late by resignation and still open in 
Portland, Westbrook, Yarmouth and Auburn, an- 
other has been added. Rey. David L. Yale, who 
resigned March 8 from Central Church, Bath, after 
a pastorate of nearly four years, has proved a hard 
and efficient worker during his eleven years’ serv- 
ice—his entire ministry—in Maine. His first pas- 
torate, in Ellsworth, lasted seven years. There and 
at Bath he has served the Maine Missionary So- 
ciety as trustee. In both parishes he engaged in 
much outside work for outlying and neglected 
districts. He has also been in demand for For- 
ward Movement meetings. 

At Bath his work has been enlarged by various 
opportunities to address the students of Bowdoin 
College. He has also been pastor in charge at the 
Chapel of our Saviour in Brunswick. The printed 
statement of the work in Bath, presented with his 
resignation, reveals progress in all departments of 
church activity. Civic matters have received con- 
scientious attention, both within and outside of the 
pulpit. Feeling that another can now do more for 
the church and city, he leaves a united people. 

E R.S. 


Aroostook County 


Ashland, the only evangelical church in a town 
of 1,200 inhabitants, is still aided by the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society. Ithasa good building and has been 
served for nearly two years by Rey. Samuel Holden, 
who has just left to become pastor at Andover, Me. 
He found the church somewhat demoralized by 
having been pastorless, and considerably in debt, 
and leaves it with a better working force, all bills 
paid, and new furnishings. The chureh needs a 
pastor who can continue what has been begun, and 
is especially fitted to develop the work among chil- 
dren and young people. The evening of Feb. 24, 
the townspeople turned out generally to give a 
farewell to the retiring pastor. 

Presque Isle is recovering from the effects of the 
breach caused by the unfoitunate conditions under 
which its late pastor was forced to leave the com- 
munity and was dismissed from our ministry. 
Only one man in a thousand could do just what 
was needed, and the chureh was fortunate enough 
to find the one man. Since the coming of Rev. Dor- 
rall Lee it has been reunited, and fellowship and 
harmony prevail. Progress has been made in all 
departments, including the finances. The Sunday 
school has doubled in membership, the Y. P. 8. 
Cc. E. has been reorganized after a long period of 
quiescence, a Junior Society of more than forty 
members has been organized by Mrs. Lee, and 
the pastor is turning his attention to the boys. 
Seven members have been added to the church, 
and others are waiting admission. Mr, Lee’s week 
evening lectures on historical and literary subjects 
have been highly commended by the local press. 

The work of the district missionary along the 
Ashland Branch of the Aroostook Railroad varies 
with the climate. Five feet of snow on the level, 
and a temperature which often falls to thirty be- 
low zero, is severe on new Sunday schools, and 
makes traveling difficult. Most of our new schools 
are hibernating until the thaw comes, which may 
not be until the middle of April. Some have strug- 
gled through the winter and are doing bravely. 

The missionary has preached with some show 
of regularity at Masardis, Portage Lake, Howe 
Brook, Pride’s Mills and Oxbow, though the last 
named place had to be dropped during the worst of 
the season. Friends in Bangor, Me., and Holyoke, 
Mass., provided a baby organ, which has won a 
welcome in the mill settlements and lumber camps. 
About 800 pounds of good reading matter have 
been distributed. 

Portage Lake is a settlement that bids fair to gain 
much from the coming of the railroad. Already a 
new lumber mill, three new stores, and several 
residences have been built, and other buildings, 
including a schoolhouse, are to follow. There Is 
talk also of a hotel, which would make this place 


an ideal one for summer and fall yaeationers. 
Student preaching has been supplied for some 
years in the summer, and plans are now well under 
way for the erection of a $1,500 chureh building. 
A good lot has been secured, and during the 

few days pledges have been given by the lum! 
men for gifts of over 20,000 feet of logs. If he 
snow holds out long enough for thes2 to be hauled 
from the woods, work will begin this spring. 


The Truth About Bill Sewell 


The imagination of metropolitan reporters re- 
cently clothed President Roosevelt’s old Maine 
guide with the qualities and traits of the supposed 
backwoodsman. We now learn that William W. 
Sewell of Island Falls is simply one of a class, for- 
tunately numeious in Maine, of staid, intelligent 
frontier men of affairs; a selectman in his home 
town, the holder of other offices of trust and a regu- 
lar attendant at the little Island Falls Congrega- 
tional church. 

Island Falls represents the results of intelligent 
frontier settlement. It was in the forties that two 
well-known families ip Franklin County, the Sew- 
ell’s being one, went into the Aroostook woods and 
cleared land where today this flourishing town 
stands. The impress of these early settlers has 
never been effaced. The religious life of com- 
munity has been peculiarly normal. 

The Congregational church, long the only one in 
town and a missionary church, is now self-support- 
ing. It has a new meeting house, to the erection of 
which many churches and friends throughout the 
state contributed. It likewise has a parsonage; 
and if one may whisper what a pastor tells him, 
the erection of this cosy house originated in the 
mind of “Old Bill” Sewell, who also contributed 
largely thereto. With a membership approaching 
150, this church bears eloquent witness to the per- 
petuity of early Christian influences, cs 


A Long Portland Pastorate 


Thirty-two years ago Rey. A. H. Wright came 
from Winterport to the Lawrence Street Chureb, 
Portland, a small church on Munjoy Hill at the 
eastern extremity of the city. Its membership is 
now 300, after all deadwood is cut out, and a hand- 
some modern structure has replaced the old build- 
ing. Owing toa change in location, the name was 
changed when the new building was erected, to St. 
Lawrence Church. » 

Mr. Wright’s ministry has been characterized by 
faithful Scriptural preaching, earnest and tender 
in its appeals, and by diligent and efficient pastoral 
work for which he is specially adapted by the 
warmth of his Christian love. The neighborhood 
has built up largely during late years and St. 
Lawrence Church has a large and important resi- 
dence section under its care, in which the pastor 
has established himself strongly by his Christian 
ministrations. It was therefore a matter of general 
concern when Mr. Wright tendered his resignation 


in the middle of January. At subsequent meetings © 


of church and parish it was voted not to accept 
the resignation, which, however, Mr, Wrightdeclines 
to withdraw. 


Memorable Communions 


At the March communion thirty-four persons, 
thirty on confession, were weleomed into the fel- 
lowship of the Island Avenue Chureh, Skowhe- 
gan. This is the largest number ever at 
one time in its history of more than a century. 
Ten others expecting to unite were prevented 
sickness. Among those received were several | 
of families, In one or two instances whole families, 
father, mother and child. At the same service an 


impressive form for inducting a deacon into his 


office was used, Several who witnessed this com-— 
munion service have already expressed 
enter the Christian life, and the quicker 
is still at work. 
The newly organized church in Ru 
Rey. ©. L. Parker, pastor, recelved 
at the March communion, 30 on ¢ ‘ 
of the principal men of the town are 
among them graduates of Bowdoin and 
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Calls 


ALCORN, Wm. A.,to remain a second year at Doni- 
phan, Neb., with an increase of $125 in salary. 

' Bacon, A. S. (U. B.), to Plevna and Sylvia, Kan. 
Accepts. 

_ BaARsTOW, JOHN, to permanent pastorate at Man- 
chester, Vt., where he has supplied for three 
months. Accepts. 

BERGER, WM. ¥., Trenton, N. J., to Wymore, Neb. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

BoyD, ARTHUR M.., lately of Scotland, Can.,to Ran- 
dolph, Guy’s Mills, Pa Accepts. 

‘BULLOCK, MOTIER A.., Vine St. Ch., Lincoln, Neb., 
to S. Haven, Mich. 

BURTON, R. W., toremain a second year at Have- 
lock, Neb., at an increased salary. 

BusHu, FREpD’K W., Hopkins Station, Mich., to Gay- 
lord. Accepts. F 

BUTLER, WILLIS H., First Ch., Williamstown, 
Mass., accepts call to Edwards Ch., Northampton. 

CHASE, SAm’L B., to permanent pastorate of May- 
flower Ch., Lansing, Mich., of which he has had 
charge since its foundation as a mission about 
seven years ago. 

DANA, SAM’L H., Quincy, Ill., accepts call to 
Phillips Ch., Exeter, N. H. 

DEAKIN, SAm’L, to remain a third year at Taylor, 
Neb. Accepts. 

DEPEW, ARNETT W., Wayne, IIl., to New Lebanon, 
N.Y. Callextended on hisrecord. Accepts, clos- 
ing a four and a balf years’ service at Wayne. 

DEXTER, GRANVILLE M., Berkeley, Cal., to Suisun. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

‘ELDRED, JOHN W., Republic and Billings, Mo., 
accepts call to Sedgwick, Kan. 

EMBREE, JEHU H., to remain indefinitely at 
Loomis and Keystone, Neb. 

FIskK, GEO. W., South Hadley Falls, Mass., to High 
Street-Ch., Auburn, Me. 

FLOOK, JACOB, Omaha, Neb., to Sutton, also to 
Kearney. Accepts the latter. 

FoRD, EUGENE C., Chicago Sem., not called to 
Chance, Mont. 

URBUSH, A. CHESLEY, Freeport, Me., to Wilton. 

HARGER, CHAS. H., Buena Vista, Col., to Hillside 
Ch., Colorado Springs. Accepts, beginning April1. 

HENKELMANN, GustTAvy L., First Ger. Ch., Lincoln, 

» Neb., to McCook. Accepts. 

HITCHCOCK, PHILO, after five years’ service at 
Shiocton, Wis.,to Brandon. Accepts. 

HowlgE, JoHN L., Cambridge, Ill.,to Wyanet. <Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

KEIGWIN, A. EDWIN, Park Presb. Ch., Newark, 
N. J., declines call to Warren Ave. Ch., Chicago, 
TIL. e . 

KENISTON, GEO. N., Hennessey, Okl., to Elmwood, 
Ill. Accepts. 

KENNEDY, RICHARD H., Albany, Ore., to Hillsboro. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

Kinc, WILLET D., Bear Grove Ch., Atlantic, Io., 
to Hyannis, Neb., for a year from April 15, 

KNIGHT, PLUTARCH S., Corvallis, Ore., to Central 
Ch., Salem. Accepts. 

Licu, JOHN, Fresno, Cal., recalled to First Ger. 
Ch., Lincoln, Neb. Accepts. 

MCNEIL, W. J., Lunenburg, Vt., to Millinocket, 
Me. Accepts. 

McRAB, ISAAC, Newcastle, Neb., to Verdon. Ac 
cepts, and is at work. 

MORGAN, DAn’t T., Trenton and Carroll, Neb., to 
Genoa Bluffs and E.Sumuer. Accepts. 

ORR, JAS. B., Wallace, Ida., to Ritzville, Wn. De- 
clines. 

REEVE, EmrIxy A., Hartford Sem., to Forest and 
Union, Okl. Accepts. 

RIcHMOND, WM, A., Freedom, Me.; to Bingham. 
Accepts. 

STRONG, FRANK P., to the permanent pastorate at 
Kinsley, Kan., where he has been at work since 
1899. 

TAGGART, CHAS. E., Three Oaks, Mich., to Litch- 
field. 

TAYLOR, C. L., Linden, Micb., to Augusta. 

TENNEY, WM. L., N. Adams, Mass., to become 
Western district secretary of the A. M. A., with 
headquarters in Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

TURNER, Jos. W., Tallman, N. Y., to Carney, Okl. 
Accepts. 

Van VALKENBORG, H. CLIFFORD, Denver, IIL, to 
Melvin. Accepts. 

Wark, Wo. O., Chicago, Ill., to Winnetka. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

WRIGHT, GARVIN H., Worcester, Mass., to Fair- 
field, Neb. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARKER, FRANKLIN W.,7. Union Ch, Amesbury, 
Mass., Feb. 24. Sermon, Rev. J. D. Dingwell; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. S. Williamson, H. E. 
Lombard, C. S. Holton, Richard Wright and Dr. 

FB. Denio. 

BILLIG, CLINTON A., 0. Normal, Il, March 3. 
Sermon, Rey. John Faville, D. D.; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs..G. H. Burgess, 0. D. Moon, Wm. 

Pierce, J. R. Stead, and Mary L. Moreland. 

Day, WM. H., rec. p. First Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., 

Mareh 3. Sermon, Dr. R. R. Meredith; other 
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parts, Rev. Messrs. D. W. Bartlett, E. E. P. Ab- 
bott, C. P. Dorland, E. F. Goff and Drs. W. F. 
Day and J. H. Williams. 

KELLY, Epw. P., 0. and rec. p. Pigeon Cove, Rock- 
port, Mass., Feb. 19. Sermon, Rev. R. A. Mac- 
Fadden; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Israel. Ains- 
worth, A. H. Pingree, C. M. Southgate and Dr. 
E. E. Strong. 

McCorD, ARCHIBALD, i. Plymouth Ch., Providence, 
R.1I.,Mareh 11. Sermon, Dr. A. H. Plumb; other 
parts Rev. Messrs. John Deans, G. R. Hewitt, 
J. H. Lyon, F. J. Goodwin, E. T. Root and F. &. 
Pullan. 

WATSON, JONATHAN, 0. Ogalalla, Neb., March 11. 
Sermon, Rev. John Croker; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Harmon Bross and J. L. Fisher. Mr. 
Watson has been supplying at Ogalalla for the 
past six months, 


Resignations 


BERRY, Louis F., assistant pastorate First Ch., 
Montclair, N. J. 

BONFILS, ELLSWORTH, Paterson, N. J., after five 
years’ service. 

BusH, FREpD’K W., Hopkins Station, Mich., after 
five years’ service. 

FISHBURN, M. H., Sound Ave. Ch., Riverhead, 
N. Y., having entered upon the work of the Anti- 
Saloon League. 

HARGER, CaAs. H., Buena Vista, Col. 


MACCOLL, JOBN A., North Ch., New Bedford, Mass., 


after 13 years’ service, to take effect Jan.1, 1904. 

MEANS, FRED’K H., Windham, Ct., to take effect 
May 1, after ten years’ pastorate, for a period of 
rest, travel and study. He will live at Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

REID, JOHN H., Bellows Falls, Vt , after flve years’ 
service, to take effect April 1. Will engage in 
journalism. 

STUART, IRVING W., Millinocket, Me. 

TENNEY, WM. L., North Adams, Mass. 


Stated Supplies 


BERRY, Lovis F., assistant pastor First Ch., Mont- 
clair, N. J., at Wallingford, Ct., for six months, 
beginning April 5, during the leave of absence of 
the pastor, Rev. J. Owen Jones. 

CHAMBERLIN, JAS. A., Ballston Spa, N. Y., at 
Riverhead. Has been at work since Nov. 1. 

STEPHENS, FRED A., Perry, Mich., at Jacksonville, 
Ala., for three months. 


Personals 


BAYLIS, CHAS. T., Bushwick Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been granted an increase of $500 in 
salary. 

BERLE, ADoLF A., Union Park Ch., Chicago, IIl., 
is giving a course of lectures in German to the 
German students of Chicago Seminary. His sub- 
ject is The Theology of Christian Experience. 
He is to give the Commencement address at 
Drury College this year. 

BLOMFIELD, STANLEY I., Stony Creek, Ct., has re- 
ceived an increase of $100 in salary. 

JoNnEsS, J. OWEN, Wallingford, Ct., has been granted 
a leave of absence in which to recover his health. 

KEEP, ELISHA A., Walpole, N. H., who has been 
seriously ill with nervous prostration and unable 
to preach since Thanksgiving, is improving. 


Anniversaries 


LANSING, MICH., Pilgrim.—Tenth of organization, 
March 12. Souvenir pamphlef contains portraits 
of pastors and houses of worship, with schedule 
of epochs of growth and list of charter members. 

New YoRK, N. Y., Bethany.—Twentieth of dedica- 
tion of building, the pastor, Rev. S. H. Cox, preach- 
ing on The House of God; Dr. Jefferson and Rey. 
Messrs. Pratt, Cox and others making brief ad- 
dresses at a popular meeting, at which Mr. Ham- 
ilton S. Gordon, one of the three organizers, pre- 
sided. A feature of this work is its Children’s 
Church, held Sunday mornings, 10-11 A. M. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Fiftieth as a Congregational 
ebureh, March 3. Dr, A. H. Bradford spoke in 

- his usual earnest and optimistic way of the church 
and its importance. Other features were ad- 
dresses and greetings by several local pastors; 
letters and telegrams, including messages from 
President Hyde of Bowdoin, Rev. OC. L. Merriam 
of Derry, N. H., and Rey. D. P. Hatch of Melrose, 
Mass., all former pastors. Rey. Ellsworth Bonfils 
has been pastor five years. 


Dedications 


SALT LAKE, UTAH, Phillips —New edifice costing 
$7,900. Auditorium connected with Bible school 
room by sliding doors, making seating capacity 
500. Pastor’s study is in turret. This church 
had worshiped for fifteen years in the adobe build- 
ing erected in 1878 by the N. W. E. C., the oldest 
Jandmark. for Congregational Utah. When this 
was condemned by the city engineer, Rey. P. A. 
Simpkin initiated the movement for a new one 
and led the church to its successful completion. 
Dr. J. D. Kingsbury preached the dedication ser- 
mon. A choice feature of the program was the 


hymns of communion and dedication by Mr. 
Simpkin. 


Unusual Features and Methods 


HOLYOKE, MASS., Grace.—Reading and game room, 
open every evening, of special value to Sunday 
school teachers, giving them frequent opportunity 
to meet their classes socially without interfering 
with the general use of the room. Classes in 
gymnastics for men and boys. A full gymnasium 
expected soon to be installed. Special campaign 
for men carried on Sunday evenings with grati- 
fying success. A Worship Tablet of bronze being 
made by Tiffany of New York, a copy in its word- 
ing of one in the church where Gladstone wor- 
shiped. Rey. E. &. Robinson is pastor. Over 
seventy new members received the past year, 
most of them on confession. 

SANBORN, N. D —Kev. M. W. Williams has opened 
a third out-appointment at Rhodes Schoolhouse, 
where meetiogs have been kept up all winter, 

STANDISH, ME.—Rey. G. K. Goodwin has com- 
menced the publication of a 16-page church paper, 
The Alethian, for the people of his own town ané 
the rural population surrounding. 


Church Happenings 


Boston, MASS, Shawmut.—Haydn’s Sixteenth 
Mass, recently given, attracted listeners from 
suburban cities as well as our own. Programs 
contained both Latin and English words, Dr. 
McElveen having translated them. 

HINGHAM, Mass., Center.—The Endeavor Society, 
disbanded about two years ago, has reorganized. 


Gleaned from Church Calendars 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Bushwick Avenue, and MALDEN, 
MASss., Center M. E., print names of new mem- 
bers, with addresses, to aid those who joined ear- 
lier, in calling. The first-named church received 
thirty March 8. 

WEBSTER GROVES, Mo.—Extract from letter of 
a boy of the church, for the past few years in the 
Klondike and in or near Seattle. His request for 
his letter contains this fine and striking paragraph, 
at once a tribute to the church and to his own 
Christian consciousness: ‘I consider that my 
dismissal will be simply a matter of form, I do 
not ask or expect a dismissal from your remem- 
brance, nor do I in turn intend to dismiss you 
from mine, for I could never forget my home 
church, the instrumentality which has had largely 
to do with placing my viewpoint. I found that I 
had a natural disinclination to send for my letter, 
but the fundamental note of Christianity is broth- 
erly love, and I have not forgotten that I have 
brothers not only in Webster, but everywhere I 
go.” 


February Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 


1902 1903 

Donations, $33,613.36 $47.269.47 
Legacies, 10,536.33 4,071.23 
Total, $44,149.69 $51,340.70 

6 mos.1902 6 mos. 1903 
Donations, $268,941.29 $277,233.79 
Legacies, 48,354.52 23,570.23 
Total, $317,295.81 $300,804.02 


Increase in donations for six months, $8,292.50; 
decrease in legacies, $24,784.29; total decrease, 
$16,491.79. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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Biographical 
HON, JOSEPH 8. ROPES 


Mr, Ropes died in Norwich, Ct., March 14, after a 
long illness. He was born in Boston in 1819 and 
was the son of Hon. William Ropes, one of the old- 
time merchants of Boston, engaged in the Russian 
trade. It was through his connection with Russia 
that the son was early sent to St. Petersburg, grad- 
uating from the university in that city. His tastes 
were scholarly and he was well versed in several 
modern languages. Though a partner in his fath- 
er’s firm, remaining in it until long after his father’s 
death, he gave much attention to literary pursuits 
and was prominent in religious circles. He was one 
of the original members and a deacon of the Vine 


Street, now the Lmmanuel Church, Roxbury. He | 


was elected a corporate member of the American 
Board in 1870, and was immediately chosen upon 
its Prudential Committee, upon which he remained 
until he removed to Norwich, in 1894. He was a 
rare counsellor. 


Manana (tomorrow) is the word of every 
lazy Christian. ‘‘Today” is the word of the 
vigorous, resourceful servant of Christ. ‘‘ Now 
is the day of salvation.”” Promptness of ac- 
tion, immediate obedience is the great secret 
of service. Procrastination is not only the 


thief of time, but of opportunity, of strength | 


and life.— Rev. C. L. Kloss. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 23, 
10.30 A.M. Subject, Pressing Provlems i: Congrega- 
tionalism ; speaker, Rey. C. H. Richards, D.D. 

SUFFOLK NORTH, SOUTH AND WEST ASSOCIATIONS, 
joint meeting, Union Church, Boston, March 31 


Y. M. 0. A. INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD CONFERENCE, | 


Topeka, Kan., April 30—May 3. 
SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Florida, New Orleans, 

Lonisiana, Albuquerque, 

New Mexico, Westville. 

New Jersey, Asbury Park. 

Missouri, Pierce City, 

New Hampshire, Newport 

Kansas, Salina, 

Indiana, Indianapolis, 

Tilinois. Evanston, 

South Dakota, Mitchell, 

Massachusetts, Great Barrington, 

Michigan, Cadillac, 

New York, brooklyn, 

Ohio, Akron, 

Pennsylvania, Scranton, 

Iowa Creston, 

Rhode Island, Providence, 

Vermont, Burlington, 

Connecticut, New Haven, June 16 
Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


DORMAN—DALE—In Beyrout, Syria, at the Ameri- 
ean Church, Jan. 14, by Rey. Dr. Danie) Bliss, assisted 
by Rev. Dr. Howard 8. Bliss, Dr. Harry Gaylord 
Dorman and Mary Bliss pe daughter of the late 
Rev. and Mrs. Gerald F. Dale, 

HARE—DUNSMOOR—In oikiead. Cal., Rev. Alfred 
Hare of Fresno and Grace 0. Dunsmoor. 

MER WIN—PARSONS—In Brooklyn, N. Y¥., March 11, 
by Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, D. D., assisted by Rey. 8. 
Parkes Cadman, D.D., Timothy Dwight Merwin of 
Englewood, N. J.,and Mrs. Antoinette de Forest Par 
sons, daughter of" Rey. E. P. Ing¢rsol 1, D. D., secretary 
of the American Bible Society. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ABBE—In Dorchester, March 9, Mary Thayer Abbe, 
widow of Rev. Frederic R. Abbe, in her 77th year. 
BLAKE-—In Norfolk, Va., March 8, Caroline, wife of 

Alfred Blake, aged 79 yrs. 

CROWELL—In Amherst, Mass., March 9, Mary W., 
daughter of the late Rey. Aaron Warner, D. D., 
and wife of Prof. E. P. Crowell. 

FAY—In Hartford, Ct., March 15, Mary J., wife of 
Gilbert O. Fay 

SHELDON—In Brooklyn, N. Y Feb. 5, Sarah H- 
(Flagg), widow of Rey. Luther’ H. Sheldon, a well- 
known former pastor in Townsend and Westboro, 
Mass., aged 83 yrs. 

WOODBRIDGE—In Williamstown, March 12, Abigail 
Mather, widow of Dr. L. D. Woodbridge. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2226 and 28248 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


| able furniture for it outside of Boston. 


the foundation 
of Manhood. 


The DELICATE boy, the 
SPINDLING boy, the PIMPLE- 


FACED boy all need 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


It purifies and enriches the blood, strengthens 
the muscles and bones, promotes mental and 
physical development, and builds up the whole 

system. 


**My boy was naeavine from scrofula, which’ covered 
his face entirely. I decided to give Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
a trial. After taking threé bottles he was entirely cured.”’ 
Mrs. Euste HoTayine, Voorheesville, N. Y. 

‘*T have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for years, giving 
it to my children and grandson for poor appetites and bad 
stomachs. It has always proved a blessing. It tones the 
stomach and increases the appetite.’’ Mrs. F. P. DEBOLT, 
Forest Grove, Oregon. 


if There is Billousness or Constipation, Hood’s Pills 
Should be Taken Also, 


NARROW 


Yes, the average Boston hall is a narrow 
institution, and it would be hard to find suit- 


But because we live in Boston we must 
make furniture to suit the measurements of 
Boston houses, and this calls for some very 
narrow Hall pieces. We can supply them. 


Here is a Hall Settle which will go into 
the most contracted area. It has a height 
of 46 inches and a length of 40 inches. The 
back is richly paneled and there are massive 
claw feet. The lid lifts, with good storage 
place for robes, overshoes, etc. 


Canal Street cost. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion 
aN n ivi ula table which you would not tolerate in your own 
pee The use of the individual communion ser- 


¢ grows daily. Are you open to conviction? 
ommunion Would you like to see a list of the churches in 
meer ag itis used and know the satisfacti( 3 t gives? 


et our Sree book—it tells all about 
ups trial outfit sent free on request. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. E, Rockester, N. ¥. 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


—_- Bye TACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


SuEINGT = 
658 Shechevisten st.’ BOSTON. 


* e 
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| Closet and Altar 


THE POOR IN SPIRIT 


Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
ts the kingdom of heaven. 


It is not the sight of our sinful heart 
that humbles us; it is a sight of Jesus 
Christ, I am undone because mine eyes 
have seen the King.— Andrew A. Bonar. 


“Whosoever shall exalt himself shall 
be abased’”’—the choice Christ offers us 
is between humility and humiliation.— 
LS OF: 


I will hate popularity and ostentation, 


as ever dangerous, but most of all in 
~God’s business; which, who so affect, 
do as ill spokesmen; who, when they 
are sent to woo for God, speak for them- 
selves. I know how dangerous it is to 
have God my rival.— Joseph Hall. 


Is there ambition in my heart? 
Search, gracious God, and see. 

Or do I act a haughty part? 
Lord, I appeal to Thee. 


I charge my thoughts, be humble still 
And all my carriage mild: 

Content, my Father, with Thy will 
And quiet as Thy child. 


The patient soul, the lowly mind 
Shall have a large reward. 
Let saints in sorrow lie resigned 
And trust a faithful Lord. 
—TIsaac Watts. 


It was for us He humbled Himself, to 
-@xpiate our pride; and therefore it is 
evidently the more just that we follow 
-a pattern which is both so great in itself 
and doth so nearly concern us. O hu- 
mility, the virtue of Christ, how dost 
thou confound the vanity of our pride!— 
Robert Leighton. 


If we declare a thousand bad things of 
ourselves, but are displeased if we hear 
the same things spoken of us by others, 
this is neither humility nor confession of 
sins, but adisplay of vanity.—Chrysostom. 


How know I, if Thou shoulds’t me raise, 
That I should then raise Thee? 
Perhaps great places and Thy praise 
Do not so well agree. F 
— Herbert. 


The proud man hath no God ; the envi- 
ous man hath no neighbor; the angry 
man hath not himself. . . . What good is 
itjthen to be a man, if he be either wrath- 
ful proud or envious ?—Joseph Hall. 


Despair is a corruption of humiliation ; 
it is a counterfeit humility, a sullen pride, 
the covert of a hardened spirit.—John 


Mason. 


O Lord God, who resistest the proud 
and givest grace to the humble; en- 
due me with such humility of soul 
and modesty of behavior that my 
looks may not be proud, my thoughts 
atrogant, nor my designs ambitious; 
but that being restrained of all vanity 
and pride and my opinions weaned 


from a great opinion and love of my- 


self, I may trust in Thee, follow the 
example of my blessed Master and re- 
ceive those promises Thou hast made 
in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H, A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 29—April4. A mission study 
of Africa, Ps, 68: 29-31; Isa. 43: 3. 

A vast and fascinating study! A field far 
more extensive and difficult to comprehend, 
owing to the sharp distinctions between differ- 
ent sections, than India or China. The theme 
deserves a dozen evenings, but a superficial 
examination and sweep of vision over the 
dark continent may kindle a desire to know 
more and may accrue to the quicker evangeli- 
zation of the country. 


The stride of civilization as bearing on the 
problem. When we read, as we do every lit- 
tle while, of the likelihood e’erlong of a rail- 
road connecting Cairo, Khartum and Cape 
Town, we ought to reflect on the way in 
which it may be used to facilitate missionary 
work. And in this connection it is well to re- 
call Dr. F. P. Noble’s words, “‘ No follower of 
scientific progress has ever taken a locomotive 
into Africa before missionaries had prepared 
the way.” Consider Secretary Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s recent trip to South Africa in the 
light of its bearing on the unity of that region 
and the possibility of more successfully evan- 
gelizing it, Learn to approach every mission 
field from the point of view of current events 
and thus show people that what is going on of 
importance in the field of international rela- 
tionships and of national development has a 
direct bearing upon the progress of the king- 
dom of God. Missions today are a vital part 
of the world’s movement, 


The Men. The personal element in the 
story of missions will never lose its charm for 
us and inasmuch as Africa has proved the 
grave of hundreds of missionaries, we may 
well rise up reverently before this prodigal 
outlay of human life in behalf of pagan 
Africa. Such heroes as Vanderkamp, Schmidt, 
Cox, Good, Crowther, Mackay, Hannington, 
Bishop Taylor, and the greatest of them all, 
David Livingstone, deserve each to be a sub- 
ject of special commemoration and eulogy. A 
careful estimate places the number of mis- 
sionaries who have died in Africa at 190. 


Institutions. So diverse a population and 
such varied conditions among the natives calls 
for the planting of numerous agencies that 
are essential to the succesful prosecution of 
missionary work. Whenaninventory is made 
of hospitals, dispensaries, asylums, orphan- 
ages, kindergartens, boarding sehools, high 
schools and theological seminaries, as well as 
of the distinctly industrial institutions, the 
sum total is gratifying indeed. It would pay 
to depute some Endeavorer to make a special 
study, for instance, of Lovedale Institute in 
Cape Colony that stands as 2 monument to 
Dr. Stewart’s statesmanship. 


Statistics and testimonials. A total popu- 
lation of perhaps 160,000,000, of whom perhaps 
100,000,000 are pagans, 40,000,000 Mohamme- 
dans and 8,000,000 Christians ; communicants 
in papal missions 300,000, in Protestant mis- 
siens 275,000. The London Times says, 
“There are mission villages in Central Af- 
rica that compare favorably in conduct with 
many English hamlets.” The London Spec- 
tator says, “There are genuine converts as 
eomplete and sincere as any made by the 
Apostles.” 


Authorities. H. P. Beach’s Geography and Atlas 
of Protestant Missions (Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, New York, $3). 

The Redemption of Africa, by F. P. Noble, Ph. D. 
God’s Kingdom in Africa by the same author (the 
latter was an article in The Congregationalist, 
April 19, 1900, and can be obtained by sending ten 
cents to The Congregationalist). 

American Board Almanac and some special mate- 
rial on Africa prepared by Secretary H. W. Hicks, 
to be had at the American Board rooms. 

The Price of Africa, by 8. Earl Taylor. 


Mellin’s 
Food 


isnourishing and 
comforting. 


Send for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Easter 
Suits and Skirts 


AST year we made the 
best garments pos- 
sible, but every year’s 

experience raises the stand- 
ard. Therefore this year’s 
new and smart designs 
show better shape, better 
materials and lower prices 
than ever before. 

Write for Catalogue and 
samples of the materials 
from which we make our 
garments. Every garment 
is made especially to order, 
thus insuring the perfec- 
tion of fit and finish. If 
the garment which we 
send does not fit and give 
Satisfaction, send it back 
promptly and we will re- 
fund your money. No 
matter where you live, 
we pay express charges. 

Our Catalogue illus- 
trates: 

New Suits, well-tailored, 
showing many va= 
riations of the pre- . 
vailing fashions, 
from Paris models, 
$8 to $35. 

Etamine Costumes in styles to prevail during 
the coming season, the most fashionable cos= 
tumes for dress occasions, $12 to $35. 

New Skirts, well- fashioned, in Spring and Sum- 
mer weight materials, look cool and feel cool, 
too, $4 to $20. 

Rainy=Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, 
Jaunty Jackets, Traveling Dresses, Etc. 

All letters of inquiry are answered by experienced 
women correspondents, who are in a position to 
make many helpful suggestions in the way of styles, 
combinations or fabric3 to suit the taste or figure of 
those who do not want to rely solely on their own 
judgment. 

Write today for Catalogue and Samples; they will 
be sent free by return mail. A postal will bring them. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; © pepsin temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 


penance the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend an 
ife Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL ROPES, 7reasurer. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
Cay AND PRICES 
Rep, 


CHURCH pe RS 
TELLS WEY. 


BHI Ss. A 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnatl, 0. 
ela el cre re te rt tN 


MENEELY & GO. wate: 


West Troy, N. ¥- 
CHIMES Copper and Tin 


No cheap priced es. 
THE OLD MEN’SLY “OUNDRY, Estab. by 4. iced presse 
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A Hartford Letter 


A good number of pastors and laymen of Hart- 
ford and vicinity reeently came together, by invita- 
tion of the local missionary committee, to meet 
President Capen and Secretary Creegan in the par- 
lors of First Church, in the interest of the Forward 
Movement. Interesting addresses were given by 
the visiting brethren, who evidently strengthened 
their hold upon the sympathies of their hearers. 

Park Church Club of young men has been consid- 
ering a series of good citizenship subjects, among 
them these: Home Rule for American Cities, The 
Municipal Referendum and Compulsory Voting. 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


The pastor of Windsor Avenue Church, Rev. H. 
E. Peabody, has prepared a valuable Manual of 
Sunday School Instruction, containing an outline of 
work for pupils under thirteen. It is designed to 
foster the devotional and mental life of children 
until they shall be prepared to enter the pastor’s 
classes for his personal instruction. He-conducts 
two classes each season, one for boys, the other for 
girls, on successive Friday afternoons, for a period 
of about twelve weeks after New Years’. In these 
he endeavors so to present the Christian life that 
the children shall take a forward step toward the 
church, or at least into the Endeavor Society. 

As an aid to seeking an intelligent entrance into 
this church an Application for Membership is circu- 
lated containing this statement: ‘‘Having read 
carefully the Confession and Covenant of the 
Church, I hereby make application to its standing 
committee to have my name propounded for admis- 
sion to the Church.” Below the applicant signs his 
name and may answer in writing, if he chooses, 
these printed questions: 


Do you believe that you have received the Lord 
Jesus Christ as your Saviour, in whom you trust, 
and your Master, whom you obey ? 

Do you remember when the desire to follow Christ 
brought you to a full decision, or any time when you 
had an awakening of interest in religion ? 

In what respects is your daily life different from 
what it was formerly ? 

What bad habits overcome, or good ones strength- 
ened ? 

Is it your practice to pray and to read the Bible 
daily ? 


This church has been presented by a lady mem- 
ber, who formerly gave its organ, with $15,000 to 
erect a parish house in the rear of the chureh build- 
ing. 

THEOLOGIANS LECTURE ON SUNDAY SCHOOL 

LESSONS 


Following the successful experiment of last year, 
six lectures on Old Testament studies under consid- 
eration in the Sunday school, are being given under 
the auspices of Asylum Hill Church on successive 
Monday evenings. The list is as follows: Modern 
Discoveries in and about Ancient Jerusalem, by 
Prof. C. OC. Stearns; The Two Isaiahs, by Prof. I. F. 
Wood; The Assyrian Empire, by Prof. W. S. Pratt; 
Jeremiah’s Personality and Message, by Prof. C. S. 
Beardslee; The Persian Empire, by Prof. L. B. 
Paton, and The Rise of the Synagogue, by Prof. C. 


8. Thayer. 
THE WELLES BEQUESTS 


In the recent death of Mrs. John S. Welles, one 
of the noted generous givers of Hartford, a large 
number of bequests named in the will of her hus- 
band, who died in 1888, are now available for dis- 
tribution, among them these: Connecticut Home 
Missionary Society, $3,000; American Bible So- 
ciety, American Tract Society, Hartford Library, 
the Ecclesiastical Society of Hadlyme and First 
Ecclesiastical Society of Hartford, $2,000 each; 
Home for Missionary Children in Auburndale, 
Mass., $3,000; the president and fellows of Yale 
College, $12,000, the annual income to be applied 
to assisting needy and deserving students in the 
theological department; Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, $15,000, to found a fellowsbip ; Hartford Hos- 
pital, for the Old People’s Home, and Hartford 
Orphan Asylum, $10,000 each; trustees of the 
fund for ministers, $6,000; American Missionary 
Society, trustees of Warburton Chapel of Hartford, 
American Congregational Union, Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society and the 
Y¥. M. ©. A. of Hartford, $5,000 each. After dis 
tribution of the above sums and certain bequests 
to relatives, the residue is to be equally divided 
Detween Hartford Seminary and the Old People’s 
Home. 


CONNECTICUT CONGREGATIONAL CLUB 


The annua! meeting was held March 10, in Jewell 

Hall. After the customary supper, the club was 

entertained and instructed by the address 

of Rev. John Calvin Goddard on John Calvin— 
His Mark. L. W. 
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The Ohio Figures 


The numbering of Ohio Congregationalists was 
finished, and the tables headed for Secretary An- 
derson Feb. 18, with a report from every church. 
Five churches drop from the list, and three—Cey- 
lon; Cleveland, North; and Glenville, People’s—are 
added. The total membership is 40,019, a gain of 
387. Thirteen churehes in the adjoining states of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana 
and Michigan add 1,165, a loss of five. The two 
Welsh conferences lost, one by the transfer of two 
churches to a neighboring English conference, 
whose whole gain was less than their membership. 
Of 29 Welsh churches in the state only ten report 
increase. Other losses are in Marietta, Plymouth 
Rock and Puritan Conferences. Cleveland gains 
331; Central Ohio, 141 by transfer; Toledo, 110; 
Miami (Cincinnati), 77; Central North, 64; Grand 
River, 40; Medina,19. The net gains in Cleveland 
and Toledo are more than the net gain in the state. 
Eighteen churches, against 19 last year, have over 
400 members; of these all but five increased in 
1902. Oberlin, First, has 1,014; Cleveland, Euclid 
Avenue, 942; Columbus, First, 927; Akron, First, 
906 ; Toledo, First, 890; Cleveland, Pilgrim, 882. 

Largest additions are: Toledo, Washington Street, 
108; Cleveland, North, 81, the entire membership; 
Columbus, First, 80; Oberlin, First, and Cleveland, 
Pilgrim, each 79; Cleveland, Hough Avenue, 77: 
Cleveland, Euclid Avenue, 76; and Cleveland, 
Plymouth, 72. Cleveland, Pilgrim, leads the state 
in resident membership; in benevolences, $16,546, 
including large gifts for the Jones Home; home 
expenditure, $19,945, last payment on building 
debt; and families, 1,011; and its Sunday school 
enrollment, 945, is excelled only by Toledo, Wash- 
ington Street, with 1,027. Other schools number- 
ing over 500 are Cleveland, Hough Avenue, 518; 
and Medina, 501, 

Others reporting large benevolences are: Mari- 
etta, $13,117; Cleveland, Euclid Avenue, $9,780; 
Ashtabula, First, $3,458; Oberlin, First, $3,179; 
Toledo, First, $3,026; Medina, $2,703; Columbus, 
First, $2,474; Akron, First, $2,225. In home ex- 
penditures, after Pilgrim, come Columbus, First, 
with $13,678; Cleveland, Plymouth, $11,000; 
Cleveland, Hough Avenue, $10,740; Toledo, First, 
$10,000. 

Cleveland Conference now has 10,410\members, 
of whom 6,725 are in the 22 churches in the city, 
or 7 221 in the 26 churches within and immediately 
adjacent to the city; a gain of 348. The eight 
churches of the city of Toledo report 2,482 mem- 
bers, a gain of 117. Columbus, with eight churches, 
has 2,357 members, a slight loss due to pruning of 
rolls. Cincinnati has gained handsomely; Oberlin 
and Mansfield slightly; Akron has lost slightly by 
revision. The cities have grown magnificently and 
the state as a whole has made a small but healthful 
growth. J.G. F. 


An English headmaster of University Col- 
lege School expatiating recently on the rela- 
tions bet ween the school and the home cleverly 
said that he had sometimes been tempted to 
think that the real reason why Adam and 
Eve made such a mess of things was this: 
that they never had any home training. 


NURSING MOTHERS 


A mother’s poor health is bad 
enough for the mother but 
worse still for the nursing 
baby. 

Mothers find Scott’s Emul- 
sion a nourishing and 
strengthening food. If the 
breast milk is scanty or thin 
Scott’s Emulsion will make it 
rich and more abundant. 

When mothers take Scott’s 
Emulsion the babies share in 
the benefits. Thin babies grow 
fat. Weak babies get strong, 


We'llsend you a little to try, If you Ike, 
SCOTT & LOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 


Free to 
Everyone. 


A Priceless Book Sent Free 
For the Asking. 


Cured Without Cutting, Danger or De- 
tention From Work, by a Simple 
Home Remedy. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief 
and never fails to cure every form of this 
most troublesome disease. For sale by 
all druggists at 50c. a package. Thou- 
sands have been quickly cured, Ask your 
druggist for a package of Pyramid Pile 
Cure, or write for our little k which 
tells all about the cause and cure of piles. 
Write your name and address plainly on a 
postal card, mail to the Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich., and you will receive the 
book by return mail. 


Railroads and Excursions 


Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


Earth’s greatest wonder—the 
titan of chasms, a mile deep, 
many miles wide. 


j + For 25 cents will send 
Pictures of it: it’ season’snovelty— 


a Grand vanyon photochrome view, 
uniquely mounted to reproduce the - 
on tints. Or, for same price, a set of 
our black-and-white prints, ready for 


framing. " 
it: For 50 cents will 
Books about it: yor, Oo ced Can- 


on book, 128 pages, 93 illustrations, cover 
n colors; contains articles by noted au- 
thors, travelers and scientists. Worthy a 
place in any library. Or will mail free 
pamphlet, “ Titan of Chasms.’”’ 


General Passenger Office, _. : 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, 850 upwards. 
Kound trip, 890. Winter Season until April 1. 


SS. Canadian March 18th and April 22a_ 
“ Cestrian | 25th “ “ 29th 
April lst “ May 6th 


“ Devonian 
8th * ¥ 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., 


* Winifredian * 
Telephone 1359 Main, 
O% 
*¢ + 


115 State Street, Boston 
Address, Dr, and Mrs. 


EUROPE & ORIENT 
22d Season. Limited 
feigar in Sahai sc i mE 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 

An exceptional opportunity for cae n m 
offered by two ladles of wide @ 

HARR A. N 


travel. Address MISS 

EXCHANGEABLE S$. S. LIBRARIES 
are a success, Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 


NLY. 


is 


only about one-third as much to hire as to — 


buy. Send for catalogue and order 


13th » 
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In and Around Boston 


The Civil Court Admonishing the Church 


We have often noted the reluctance of the 
civil courts to adjudicate ecclesiastical dis- 
putes, by way of suggesting that such disputes 
should be settled, whenever possible, by the 
church itself or by the advice of an ecclesias- 
tical council. A colored Baptist church hav- 
ing gone to law with the Boston Baptist City 
Missionary Society, Judge Richardson advised 
that the dissension should stop, saying: 

If the energy and money that have been 
expended in the church to carry on conflicts 
and theological disputes from time to time had 
been expended out of it for the Christianiza- 
tion of mankind we should have been better 
the world over than we are today, and I do 
not think the courts ought to encourage 
schisms, disputes and controversies within the 
churches that waste their energy and the 
money that is so greatly needed by the world 
in making men and women better. I do not 
believe this litigation ought to be carried on. 


The church had already voted to abandon the 
suit, but an opposing faction sought to carry 
iton. However, at the suggestion of the 
judge, the counsel for the plaintiff consented 
that the bill should be dismissed. Inthe ma- 
jority of cases where church quarrels are 
taken to the civil courts no satisfaction is 
gained for either side. 


- Professor E. C. Moore as Lowell Lecturer 


Bostonians in good numbers are welcoming 
the opportunity to hear Prof. Edward C. 
Moore, D. D., of Harvard, recently of Provi- 
dence, R. I., in his course now in progress at 
the Lowell Institute on the New Testament 
in the Christian Church. He is going back to 
the foundations of faith, pursuing a careful 
scholarly method but with so evident an ap- 
preciation of the greatness and seriousness of 
his theme as to make it an inspiration to 
listen to him at the same time that one is 
illuminated and edified respecting Christian 
truth. He is treating of the process whereby 
the early Christian writings became invested 
with the character of Scripture and of their 

- relation to the growth of ecclesiasticism and 
the formation of creeds. 


The Laws of Hammurabi 


Prof. George F. Moore of Harvard Divinity 
School found a large audience of ministers 
awaiting him at Pilgrim Hall last Monday 
morning, and gave an interesting description 
and analysis of the recently discovered stele 
of the laws of Hammurabi. Discoveries in 
Babylonia, he said, had led certain scholars 
to jump to the conclusion that there never has 
been but one civilization, and that all others 
so-called are imitations or outgrowths of it; 
but they are not likely to convince any one 
but themselves that this isa fact. Parallels 
can be found of laws on the same subjects in 
nations between which there can have been 
no historical relation. 
not consider the recent conclusions and in- 
ferences of Professor Delitszch as having the 
slightest degree of scientific interest. 


WHY DO YOU HESITATE? 


The common use of violent cathartics is a 
habit destructive of health aud creates a 
necessity for larger and more frequent doses. 

A seal trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 


Berry Wine will be sent free and prepaid to 
any r r of this publication who needs it 
pet writes for it. Onesmall doseaday quickly 


cures the most stubborn case of constipaiion 
or the most distressing stomach trouble to 
stay cured. its influence upon the liver, kid- 
neys and bladder is gentle and wonderful and 
restores those organs to a condition of health, 


so that they = their functions perfectly 


e orcad of The Congregationalist may 
test remarkable remedy without expense 


by writing to Vernal Remedy Company, 122 

Senaca Street, Baffalo, N. Y. They will send 

a small trial bottle by mail, tage wee Free to 

all who need it and write forit. It quickly and 

ly cures indigestion, constipation, 

7 catarrh of stomach, liver, kidney 
and urinary troubles cau:ed by inflammation, 

congestion or catarrh of the stomach. Why 

hesitate > 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN J 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York, 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
Chicago. 
sHipman J en d 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 6 A 
Philadelphia. - 
MORLEY repainting 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville, 


ONSIDERING the cost of 
| labor, of applying it, and 
its great covering capacity, 
Pure White Lead is not only the 
cheapest Paint in the first cost, 
but because of its extreme dura- 
bility is by far the cheapest in the 


Furthermore, no scraping’ or 
burning will be required when 


becomes necessary. 


If interested in paint or painting, address, 


National Lead Co., roo William Street. New Vork, 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 


BETTER SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 


The action of the Denver Convention, followed by that 
of the Chicago Convention, in deciding not to provide 
new courses of study, has greatly increased the demand for 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (BLAKESLEE) LESSONS 


These lessons embody correct educational principles. They are carefully graded, give connected 
views of Scripture, stimulate personal study of the Bible, increase interest and attendance, are thor- 
oughly evangelical, and secure the best spiritual results, 


Twelve years’ experience proves that they can be used successfully in any Sunday-school, large or 
small, Why not try them for a quarter in aclass or two, if not in the whole school? Specimen copies free. 


Their superiority is generally acknowledged. 


95 South St. Boston, Mass, 


DEAL DIRECT 


Write for our catalogue and = 


Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. 


WITH 
THE 


FACTORY 


learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. Two profits — 
aresaved to you. Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 


and we will pay freight charges both ways. 


We have the largest assortment 


of buggies, surreys, phztons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles, as 
well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America, 


Write for the catalogue to-day. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, 


Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS, O. 


Western Office and Distributing House, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


} Write to 
nearest oflice. 


Professor Moore did’ 


The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
pastor says of it: “It is by far the most perfect 
thing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 


Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, ** The Cup.” It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


AN ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


of experience may hear 


of a New York position 


by addressing 


The Congregationalist 
BOSTON 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Wanted, a stereopticon in good condition. Addre 
Clergyman t2, care The Conyreyafionalist, giving fu 
particulars and price. 


A Young Pastor in the West, but born and educated 
in New England, would supply an Eastern pulpit durin 
the vacation of its pastor. Address “‘ Young Pastor” 12 
care The Congreqgationalist, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. In Cliftondale, five-cent fare by electric 
from Boston, 6-room cottage, large hen house, neart 
half an acre of land with fruit. Near railroad station, 
Address 254 Lincoln Ave., Cliftondale, Mass. 


Housekeeper. In the country, a working house- 
keeper wanted in a minister’s tamily of five. Child no 
objection. Apply to Rey. Edw. A. Robinson, Buckland 
Franklin Co., Mass. 


Housekeeper. Wanted, a working housekeeper o 
ability, between 25 and 40 years of age, in a small family 
of education and refinement. One who could be made 
one of the family desired. Address Box 128, South 
Hadley, Mass. 

Pastorate Wanted. A Congregational clergyman, 
under 40, of stable Christian character, safe leadershi 
and thoughtful sermonizing, would correspond wit 
a chureh desiring a pastor with these qualifications. 
References. Address A. B. C. 12, The Congregationalist. 

A Congregational Minister, needing for a time 
employment that will give more outdoor life, would 
serve as companion for a tour abroad or an extended 
camping trip through the Rocky Mountains, with which 
he is familiar. Address Houghton 10, care The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a thoroughly neat, capable and trustworthy 
girl or woman for general housework in a family o 
three. Good wages guaranteed, also a pleasant and per- 
manept country home. supplied with every modern con- 
venience. References exchanged. Address at once 
Charles A. Woolson, Box 277, Springfield, Vt. 


Fine two manual Odell Pipe Organ 
13 swell. 13 great, 6 pedal stops. 
May be inspected 
or W. R. Hedden, 


Organ for Sale. 
for sale at sacrifice. 
Usual couplers and combinations. 
daily, 9A.M., 10P.M. Y.M.C.A., 
25 E. 35th st., New York. 

For Sale. Beautiful home in Brookline, fine neigh- 
borhood, magnificent view, brick house, 13 rooms, ga 
and electric light, hot water heat. hardwood floors, seven 
open fires. Moderate price and very easy terms. Or 
would exchange for low priced unencumbered property 
Address X. Y. Z. 12, care The Congregationalist, Boston 
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Lenten Programs 
Vespers 
TEMPTATION 
Temptation a Spiritual Necessity 


Temptation not of God, but permitted by God. 
Temptation not in Itself Sin. 

Temptation a Comradeship with Christ. 
Temptation never Unconquerable. 


Temptation and a Crown. 
Young People’s Lectures 
GREAT CHAPTERS IN CHURCH HISTORY 

The Church of Jesus: Discipleship. 

The Church of the Apostles: Inspiration. 

The Church of the Middle Ages: Organization. 

The Church of the Reformation: Individuality. 

The Congregational Church of Today: Democ- 
racy and Fraternity. 

The Church Universal: The Goal of Human Prog- 
ress. 


Rev. John L. Sewall, St. Albans, Vt. 


SIMPLE LIVING 


(Based on Charles Wagner’s famous book, The 
Simple Life) 

The Sick Man’s Dream, 

What are you doing, and what are you doing it 
for? 

Do you own the House, or does the House own 
you? 

Where did you look for Pleasure, and did you 
find it where you looked? 

If you’ve set your clock, then swing the Pendu- 
lum. 


Rev. Robert Hopkin, Kent, O. 


Vespers 
THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF JESUS 
Nazareth, standing for home life. 
Capernaum, for work. 
Jerusalem, for worship. 
Bethany, for rest. 
The Wilderness, for prayer. 
Gethsemane, for struggle. 


Readings 
TENNYSON AS AN INTERPRETER OF RELIGIOUS 
TRUTH 
The Divine Order in the World. 
De Profundis ~The Two Greetings. 
The Higher Pantheism. 
The Princess. 
Locksley Hall. 
In Memoriam 
The Ruin of Sin. 
The Palace of Art, 
The Vision of Sin. 
Idylls of the King, the song of Vivien in™Balin 
and Balan, Guinevere, q 
Christ and Salvation. 
Idylls of the King, Guinevere. 
The Passing of Arthur. 
Sir Galahad. 
In the Children’s Hospital. 
In Memoriam, 
Doubt and Faith. 
Vastness. 
The Two Voices. 
In Memoriam. 
The Province of Sorrow. 
Break, Break, Break. 
In the Valley of Cauteretz. 
Will. 
In Memoriam. 
Immortality. 
The Voice and the Peak. 
Merlin. 
In Memoriam. 
Crossing the Bar. 


WAS REFUSED LIFE INSURANCE. 


Rejected on Account of “ Coffee Heart.” 


Life insurance companies have fully estab 
lished the fact that the use of coffee eadiote an 
organic derangement of the heart, shortening 
the long beat and imperiling life. For this 
reason habitual coffee drinkers are refused 
life insurance in many cases. A well-known 
merchant of White’s Creek, Tenn., proprietor 
of a large store ony says: “ Three years ago 
i was examined for life insurance, and to my 
surprise was rejected because my heart action 
Was at times out of place 15 beats in 60, 

“T consulted several good doctors and was 
invariably asked by them, ‘Do you drink ar- 
dent spirits? use tobacco? or drink coffee?’ 
To the first I answered, ‘ Very little,’ to the 
second, ‘ No,’ and to the last, ‘Yes,’ and they 
would all say, * Quit coffee.’ 

“I determined to do this. I had read about 

Cereal Coffee and bought and used it 
liked it as well as the best of real coffee, 
and asa result of its use in place of coffee I 
find myself without a skip in my heart action, 
and I can get insurance on my life cheaper by 
25 per cent. (notwithstanding the advance in 
age) than | coald when I first commenced us 
Postum.”” Name furnished by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


B 
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These books of reference are recommended: The 
Great Poets and Their Theology, Strong; Tenny- 
son, His Artand Relation to Modern Life, Brooke; 
The Poetry of Tennyson, Van Dyke; Victorian 
Poets, Steadman; Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ge- 
nung; Life of Tennyson, by his son. 

Rev. C. H. Patton, D. D., First Church, St. Louis. 


Rev. Edwin A. Buck 


A long and beautiful ministry was closed by the 
death at Fall River, Mass, March 8, of “ Father 
Buck,” as he was affectionately called by a multi- 
tude of the laboring classes of that city. Born in 
Bucksport, Me., in 1824, he graduated from Yale 
College in 1849, and studied theology at Bangor 
and Andover Seminaries. He held pastorates at 


Pownal and Bethel in Maine, then at Slatersville, 
R. I., from which place he came to Fall River in 


1867 to be a missionary of the City Missionary 
Society. This work soon came to be supported 
by the Central Church alone, and in it he remained 
till his death. He resigned his office a few years 
ago, but the church asked him to continue to do 
what he could, and he has done so as missionary 
emeritus. Mr. Buck was instrumental in establish- 
ing in Fall River the Pastor’s Ministerial Associa- 
tion and the Y. M. C. A. His work in behalf of 
temperance was large and constructive, and besides 
securing hundreds of temperance pledges he led 
into church membership a number of men who had 
been victims of the alcohol habit. One of the fin- 
est tributes ever paid him was that of his class- 
mate ex-President Dwight of Yale, who at their 
fiftieth reunion in 1899, when fifteen of the 
thirty-three members then living were present, 
said to Mr. Buck, *‘ You have accomplished the 
most good of any member of this class.” When 
Mr. Buck modestly disclaimed such an encomium, 
Dr. Dwight replied, “ The president of Yale College 
always tells the truth.” 

His ministry was whole-hearted and consistent. 
He was daily in the homes of the people, their 
minister, counselor and friend. At nearly every 
communion service of Central Church he brought 
some new members into its fellowship. He started 
the Boys’ Club, for which M. ©. D. Borden pro- 
vided a $100,000 home and he was its president till 
his death. Some idea of the extent of his ministry 
is disclosed by the record of 3,000 funerals and 
1,635 marriages at which he officiated. He was 
for many years a news correspondent of The Con- 
gregationalist. His death resulted directly from 
an attack of pneumonia. Five daughters survive 
bim, and one son, Dr. A. W. Buck, who is medical 
examiner for the district. 

The funeral last Thursday evinced the esteem 
in which Mr, Buck was held by all classes in the 
community. Men who have attended the burial 
services of leaders of national renown say that 
they never witnessed such a spontaneous outburst 
of love and gratitude as came to the surface in con- 
nection with the gathering in Central Church and 
at Oak Grove Cemetery. Humble people by the 
htindred welcomed the opportunity to look at his 
remains, and the tears shed told of the indebted- 
ness of the roor, the discouraged and the outeast 
to thelr constant benefactor. Rev. C. F. Swifr, 
Drs. W. W. Adams and Dr, Eldridge Mix had part 
in the formal service. 


WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gaye us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. ‘ 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late-coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with Wes ee and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the a and im- 
purity of ordinary flowers of sulphur 
were often worse than the disease, and 
cannot compare with the modern concen- 
trated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly 
the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure omnene. 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
aren surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimen 
with sulphur remedies soon found 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any other form. Hesays: “‘ For liver, 
kidney and bleod troubles, especially 
when resulting from constipation or ma- 
laria, I have been surprised at the results 
obtained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 
In patients suffering from boils and pim- 
ples and even deep-seated carbuncles, I 
have repeatedly seen them dry up and 
disappear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. though Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a te and. for 

Pp 


article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many sicians, 
et I know of nothing so safe and reliable 
or constipation, liver and kidney trou- 
bles and especially in all forms of skin 
disease as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
ore cathartics and so-called blood “‘ puri- 
ers” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 


OPIUM Een 


have been cured by us. Treatmentcan be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 68, Lebanon, Ohio, 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP, 


Roche’s Herbal Embr 


The celebrated and effectual 
in medicine. Proprie w. 
Queen Victoria St., London, 


E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William St. N. ¥. 


of the great preacher are 
oow issued by 
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Mt eAround New York 


The Church Educative 


The hall of Manhattan Church is being used 
for free lectures under the auspices of the 
City Board of Education. These continue 
every Monday evening from March 2 to April 

' 27, South American Geography and Music 
_ being the general topics for two courses. 
‘Manhattan has adopted the individual com- 
| munion cups, using them first at the March 
' communion, when eight members were re- 
ceived. The new communion service is a gift 
of Mrs. Charles P. Rogers. 


A Million for Barnard College 


Million dollar gifts are less infrequent than 
formerly, but the announcement of one still 
occasions surprise. Barnard College, the 
women’s department of Columbia University, 
is the latest fortunate recipient, that sum hay- 
ing been given to purchase about three and a 
half acres of land to the south of the college 
buildings and west of that owned by the uni- 
versity. The donor’s name was not at first 
announced, but the assumption by the public 
that Mr. John D. Rockefeller gave the money, 
has brought out the fact that the giver is Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, and that she 
and her brother, Mr. Joseph Milbank, have 
now given to Barnard and Teachers’ Col- 
leges almost $2,000,000. They have been grow- 
ing rapidly of late and new buildings will 
be erected as soon as more funds are se- 
cured. Columbia University and its Bar- 
nard and Teachers’ Colleges are now well 
provided with land, which is fortunate, as 
values in the neighborhood are increasing 
almost weekly. 


Dr. Waters ‘‘ Received’’ at Tompkins Avenue: 


An informal reception was given Dr. and 
Mrs. Waters in the Tompkins Avenue Sunday 
school room last week. About a thousand 
Were present and addresses were made by 
‘Dr. Clark of the Home Missionary Society 
and Dr. Waters. An orchestra aided. Dr. 
Waters referred to his kind reception by 
Brooklyn ministers and his people, saying 
that no man ever had a warmer welcome. 
Dr. Clark reported that word had been re- 
cently received from Dr. Meredith that at Los 
Angeles he is daily growing stronger and is 
preaching with much of his old time power. 
Letters were read from Drs. Lyman, McLeod 
and Dewey. 


Noon Evangelistic Meetings 


Noonday meetings are held daily in the 
large Y. M.C. A. hall on Felton Street, Brook- 
lyn, in the heart of the retail shopping dis- 
trict. They are conducted by Evangelist 
C. H. Yatman, under theauspices of the Twen- 
tieth Century National Gospel Campaign, a 
local committee of ministers and laymen as- 


COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


Talk of Foods. 


The New York papers recently contained a 
long account of the so-called discovery of a 
celebrated professor in one of the leading 
universities. The “discovery” related to a 
new and successful way of treating wheat and 
barley to pronase the starchy part by dry bak- 

would 


ing so it ° be made more digestible and 
mueritio Thereupon Professor Livingstone, 
commenting on the discovery of the other pro- 


fessor, says, “A discoverer who was a busi- 
ness man iret and a scientist afterward found 
that such foods could be made more digestible 
when cooked with dry heat instead of by boil- 
ing in water, and has already placed on the 
market the food which he discovered prior to 
Dr.—.” This refers to Grape-Nuts, the 
most scientifically made food known. Grape- 
Nuts can be easily digested by babies or any 
one with a weak aa ne ets 
tains st powerful rebuilding m 
2 ieoiecty as relates to the rebuild- 
brain and nerve age bee ey : 
elicious food, requiring no cooking, but r 
tot phe Gixvies nat as it comes from the 
A recipe k free in each kage 
ee many delicious dishes made from 


Grape-Nuts. 


a in i ~*~ 
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sisting. Attendance is large, Many sales- 
people from the stores stopping in for fifteen 
minutes or so. 


One Beecher Park or Two 


The Beecher Memorial Park project was 
advanced last week by the unanimous de- 
cision of the local board of Brooklyn Heights 
district to recommend the selection of the 
block bounded by Orange, Hicks, Henry and 
Cranberry Streets, on which Plymouth Church 
stands. Final decision rests with the board 
of aldermen, Advocates of a park along the 
terrace have not given up their plan, and the 
contest may result in two parks for the 
Heights. 


The Tabernacle’s Broken Year 


Speaking for the trustees of Broadway 
Tabernacle, Mr. Washburn shows in the 
Year-Book just issued, that leaving the old 
church and removing to a hall for six months 
affected the income from pew rentals only 
$1,197 and from collections $610, when com- 
pared with the previous year. The current 
expenses of the two years show a difference of 
only $65.25, the total this year having been 
$26,309. Reporting for the church committee, 
Secretary Leonard makes quite as favorable 
showing on the membership. In spite of re- 
moval there was a net gain of nine members 
after thirty-one names had been transferred 
to an absentee roll. Counting Bethany’s sup- 
port, amounting to $5,100, the benevolences 
last year amounted to $10,293 that passed 
through the treasurer’s hands, and $15,976 
that did not so pass, a total of $25,626. In- 
cluded in the foregoing benevolences are 
$5,047 from the Society for Women’s Work, 
and $9,958 for endowment funds. 

OG. Ns A, 


The New York Brotherhood 


The monthly meeting in the parlors of Man- 
hattan Church is anticipated by the members 
with growing interest. At the March gather- 
ing Rey. Alexander MacColl of Briarcliff 
Manor read a brilliant character study of 
Judas Iscariot. When questioned as to the 
source of his epigrammatie, literary style, Mr. 
MacColl assigned great value to his eight 
years’ experience in writing for the press. 


March 14 iz F. B. M. 
A Fruitful Ministry 


Rey. John A. MacColl has completed thirteen 
years of his pastorate with North Church, New 
Bedford. His congregation, in recognition of that 
fact, at the close of the midweek prayer meeting, 
last week, presented to him a paper mentioning 
thirteen things which have distinguished his sery- 
ice These are (1) The longest pastorate since the 
first in the chureh’s history ; (2) fhe stimulus given 
to interest in foreign missions, contributions having 
increased till the church now supports two mis- 
sionaries in Africa; (3) The Forward Movement 
in benevolences, in our denomination, originated by 
Mr. MacColl; (4) Introduction of the Envelope 
System, by which the expenses of the church are 
raised s) stematically and the burden equitably dis- 
tributed ; (5) The church debt removed, which had 
long been a heavy weight; (6) Forming of the 
Denison class, a very efficient men’s organization , 
(7) Successful building up of the Sunday evening 
service; (8) Able, clear and spiritual preaching ; 
(9) Revision of the creed, putting new life and 
meaning into old truths; (10) Maintenance of a 
local paper during the last four years; (11) Steadily 
increasing attendance at the morning public sery- 
ice; (12) Increased membership, 818 additions, 
leaving a net gain of 51; (13) Wise, faithful and un- 
tiring personal ministry. These tuirteen large fig- 
ures on the credit side of the account are added to 
innumerable items summing up the thirteen years’ 
work, and the people, enumerating them, express 
their thanksgiving and congratulations to their 
leader. 

Mr. MacColl, believing that a change of field 
would be advisable for both church and minister, 
after so long consecutive labor, has resigned his 
pastorate, to take effect Jan. 1, 1904. He is in the 
prime of life, with the rich experience of these 
years of work; and the chureb will be fortunate 


which secures him. 
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SUPERIOR MERIT, 


Remarkable Curative Properties of a 
Remedy for Indigestion and 
Stomach Weakness. 


_Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, a prepara- 
tion for the cure of dyspepsia and the 
various forms of indigestion and stom- 
ach trouble, owes its great success as a 
cure for these troubles to the fact that 
it is prepared for disease and weakness 
of the stomach and digestive organs only, 
and is not recommended or adyised for 
any other disease. 

It is not a cure-all, but for any stomach 
trouble it is undoubtedly the safest, most 
sensible remedy that can be advised with 
the prospect of a permanent cure. Itis 
prepared in tablet form, pleasant to taste, 
composed of vegetable and fruit essences, 
pure Pepsin and Golden Seal, every one 
of which act effectively in digesting the 
food eaten, thereby resting and invigor- 
ating the weak stomach ; rest is nature’s 
cure for any disease, but you cannot rest 
the stomach unless you put into it some- 
thing that will do its work or assist in the 
digestion of food. 

That is exactly what Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets do, one grain of the digestive 
principal contained in them will digest 
3,000 grains of meat, eggs or similar 
wholesome foods, they will digest the 
food whether the stomach is in working 
order or not, thereby nourishing the body 
and resting the stomach at the same time, 
and rest and nowrishment is nature’s cure 
for any weakness. 

In persons run down in flesh and appe- 
tite these tablets build up the strength 
and increase flesh, because they digest 
flesh-forming food which the weak stom- 
ach cannot do, they increase the flow of 
gastric juice and prevent fermentation, 
acidity and sour water risings. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found 
at all drug stores at 50 cents per package. 


Sore Throat 


Quinsy, Laryngitis, Tonsillitis and all 
throat troubles quickly relieved and 
promptly cured by the use of 


Hlydrozone 


{2ndorsed and recommended by 
leading physicians everywhere. It 
cures by killing the germs, without 
injury to the patient. Nature then 
promptly repairs the damage. Sold 


by leading druggists 25 cents a trial 
bottle. If not at yours, sent prepaid 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Ct Chestcanctint 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., NEW YORK 


STALS, 


Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grorers. 
pk, write 

ertown, N. Y., U.S.A, 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


u Cleanses and beautifies the hafr. 
motes _a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color, 
es scalp diseases & hair falling, 

0c, and $1.0C at Druggists 


open all natural outlets 


TZER) 


\ ae by the mild but thorough 
XO 51" ye action of Tarrant’s 
> Vi1\4 ss Seltzer Aperient. 
THE TARRANT CO. ui CAgldren like it.” 


— 


The , by : 
Light Touch gai 
fo 


tells that it is a 
Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 


A New and Still Cheaper Edition 


OF THE CREAT 


Expositors’ Bible Commentary 


Twenty-five volumes, from the same plates as the 49- 
volume edition, which is published at $79.50. 

Complete authorized edition, of over 21,000 pages. 
NOT the unauthorized reprint which the original 
publishers in England and America have repudiated, 
and which pays nothing whatever to the authors of 
the work. 

Handsomely bound in dark red cloth, with titles in 
gold, and boxed for safe shipment. 


The 25 Volumes only $15 


If wanted on the installment plan send $7.00 
with order and pay $2.00 per month for 
eight months. 


The Expositors’ Bible Commentary is now too well 
and favorably known to need much description. It is edited by 
Dr. W. Ronerrson Nicoit, and is undoubtedly the best 
modern commentary, full, scholarly, evangelica), spiritual, 
while it reads like an interesting book, not like a dry, technical 
treatise, as was sometimes the case with the old-fashioned com- 
mentaries. 


Send for Specimen Pages, List of Authors, Order Blank, etc. 


The greatest bargain in the history of religious literature. 
Think of it! 25 volumes—over 21,000 pages—for $15. 


BOSTON CHICACO 


The Pilgrim Press 


COLUMBIA 


Quality 


OS 
show a few of the leading | of this brand is unrivaled, 
patterns in the best | and from its lasting worth 
known make of silver | has long been Known as 
platein the world. Forks, | ‘‘Sz/ver Plate that Wears,”’ 
knives and fancy pieces | The genuine bears the 


are also made to match. complete trade-mark. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


This make has been on the market for nearly sixty years, 
steadily gaining in the character of designs, finish and general 
popularity, but the best of all, the good old “‘Rogers”’ quality, 
first exhibited by this brand, has been maintained, and has 
made the ‘‘1847 Rogers Bros.’’ the most famous of all silver- 
ware. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send for cata- 
Made by 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. (International Silver Co. Successor), Meriden, Conn. 


‘ 
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THE DAY-LIGHT STORE 


OUR GRAND 
Anniversary 
Sale 


Commences Monday, 23rd, 
and continues for the week. 
There will be great bargains 
in all Departments. You 
cannot afford to miss them. 


THE GILCHRIST CO. 


Winter and Washington Sts., Boston 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A, BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 5-11. What the Parable of the 
G jod Samaritan Teaches Us. Luke 10: 30-37. 

The imm:diate occasion of this parable was 
a question from an apparently earnest and 
serious man as to where one is to find the 
human objects of his love and service. Jesu3 
sought to illuminate this man as to the where- 
abouts of his neighbor and to show him that 
it is not sufficient simply to put one’s eyes on 
a poor beggar but one must possess the vision 
that sees the brother beneath the rags and 
the bruises. 


The neighbor is likely to be found in one’s 
daily pathway. We talk sometimes about 
doing good as if it meant a complete change 
in the ordering of our lives, or the connecting 
ourselves with some foreign mission or social 
settlement. It may mean that for a few per- 
sons, but the teaching of this parable is that 
in the case of most of us the needy brother is 
to be found along the pathway of the ordinary 
day’s activity and while we are busy with 
other errands that we had deemed of supreme 
consequence for that special day. 


Yet the discovery of the helpless or suffer- 
ing brother usually comes with a certain de- 
gree of surprise to us. None of the three 
travelers who figure in this story probably 
thought on arising that morning that on a 
journey he was to take that day to Jericho, 
his disposition toward his fellowmen would 
undergo a great test. God has a way of prob 
ing our professions of devotion to him and 
our fellowmen, at times: when we were least 
expecting thus to be tried. A case of suffer- 
ing along the wayside attracts our attention 
or there comes a knock at our door after dark 
for which we are totally unprepared, and be- 
wildered we say: ‘‘ Why, this is a case for the 
Associated Charities. I don’s see what I 
have to do with it.” In fact, we are all to a 
degree like the little girl who after a visit 
down town reported to her mother her ex- 
periences thus, ‘‘I saw a poor lame man sell- 
ing pencils on the Common and he looked so 
cold and so hungry and I was so sorry for him, 
and Mamma, it wasn’t any of my business, 
was it?” 


The fact is, our ideas of neighborhood con- 
stantly needs-to undergo enlargement. In- 
deed, the world’s onward movement brings 
constantly into view new fialds on which our 
neighborly impulses ought to expend them- 
selves. Here is a new island like Cuba, or 
Porto Rieo, which suddenly looms into view 
and imposes unprecedented demands upon our 
Christian benevolence. Swift trains and 
steamships, together with the network of tele- 
graph wires all over the world, break down 
barriers and create for rich nations like Amer- 
ica entirely ne w ideals of neighborhood. Who 
under the conditions of modern life is my 
neighbor? Perhaps not so much the man 
who lives next door to me, who has his every 
material want supplied, as some poor starving 
family in distant Finland whose hunger I can 
satisfy in less than twenty-four hours through 
channels available to relief committees. In 
short, the man in any part of the world who 
needs my help, to whose necessities my eyes 
are opened and to aid whom is within my im- 
mediate power is my neighbor. 


We cannot help admiring the thoroughness 
with which this Samaritan performed his 
task. It was a clean, effective bit of philan- 
thropy. He did not look upon the poor un- 


fortunate as a case to be subjected to exam-' 


{nation from the point of view of scientific 
charity, but as a fellowman to be tided over 
in an emergency. How much there is of fit- 
ful, intermittent, ineffective philanthropy in 
the world! How few of us select one chari- 
table task and carry it persistently through. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 7°o STOCK 


Safest Investment in America. 


Less than $300,000 of the Issue of $1,000,000 Preferred — 
% Stock of the W.L. Douglas Shoe Co. of Brockton, 
Mass., Remains for Sale in Lots of One Share or More. 
If You Want Some of this Cilt-edge Stock You Must 


Payable Semi- 
Annually. 


Act Quickly. Stock Pays 7” Annual Dividends, 
SHARES ARE FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE, 


Sold at Par ($100.00) One Hundred Dollars Each 


All orders received during the month of March will be entitled to the full 


six months dividend payable July Ist. 


Send for prospectus and make all remittances payable to the order of 
J. LEWIS RICE, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. | 


NINETY -NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 ) 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks ......,-ccssese cooveccenerces 


Religious Notices 
THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


427,046.49 | tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 


, tO 545 597 8 homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
Spectal Deposits in Trust Companies... | 349.033.04 | aud abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels 
United States Bonds 2'040;000.00 | pager the Sarlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s 

State and City Bonc 2.869,.000.00 | y ie Boat. 

Railroad Bonds ..... 1°375.430.00 | ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks. 519,000.00 | femittances of same are requested to be made direct to 


the main office of the society at New York. 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 


Railroad BLOCKS 22. cccscnesscadumese 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks .... .- ......+5 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 


6,174,550,00 | 


ROAL MBtate |. pice cen duo. odbeeans neces 112,750.00 | W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 
Frome uncollected and in hands of osarebs | 
gents. wee 985,872.94 | " ’ 
Interest due arc Subscribers’ Wants 
eter reer rere terre reer rrr re eee errr B,o1lo4 


$17,108,635 12 Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Cash Capital Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 
Reserve Premium Fund 
Unpaid Losses.........-. 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, 

SASSI ecteey ca stes.civiss 
Reserve for Taxes...... oaen esses 
DOU SUP PIOB sc seascateccvasceuunaebeust 


%3,000,000.00 
5,986,873.00 
757,114.48 
853,608.95 
75,000.00 

___ 6 436,038.69 
$17,108,635.12 
%9,436,038.69 


A Student in Theological Seminary desires to supply 
or assist church during spring and summer. Country 
preferred. Address “ Student” 13, care The Congrega- 
tronalist, Boston, Mass. 


Matron. A middle-aged American woman wishes a 
position as matron in a home or iustitution, or would ge 
as housekeeper in a school or hotel , or as companion 
an elderly lady. Address M.J.8. 13, care The Vongrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. ‘ 
a, au he i se See For Rent in Andover, Mass., during the months of 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS v ec et ‘ July and August, large Colonial house, furnished; ten 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY. 5 Secretaries. Sha pee ps the cou ous mile from railroad. 
er ‘ERRIS. Ass? S ‘ Jse of garden, and horse and carriage esired. Terms 
TN es 1 0” reasonadle. ‘Address Rey. G. A. Andrews, Andover, 
ass. 


O/ MAGNOLIA META 
O CO. § STOGK (Ay Y A. Young Gentteman, near the end of his college 


7% Preferred Stock— j 

First Lien—Selling at gag course, and expecting to enter the seminary in the fa 

Par, $100.00 a Share. ey* desires to serve through the vacation season as travel- 
a : Ss ing companion. tutor. ageut, or any other responsible 

A limited amount offere«| for public subscription. Div- | service for which he is fitted. Satisfactory references. 


idends paid semi-annually. April 1 and October 1. | @ a ; , onal 
Magnolia Metal is famous the world over and we have oes with Mr. Der 


offices and factories in principal cities Checks if de- 
sired, can be sent to the Merchants’ Exchange National 
Bank, of New York city, or Federal National Bank, 
Pittsburg, Pa. Write to us for chartered accountant’s 
report and prospectus. 


MAGNOLIA METAL CO., 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
511-513 West 13th St., New York. 


WESTERN LANDS: 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, {31 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Investedina 
postal card, 
addressed to 
us, will show 


you '‘How to eat your cake and keep it, to0."" Did you 
ever hear of a real estate mortgage secured also by 


Deposit of the Gold Coin? 


information for Sunday school teachers. 
The highest development of the real_egtate mort- 
gage {sfound in Our Sinking Fund. Full facts 


and hichest references sent on application to | The Temple and Its Ministry. 


PERKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. Pp. 340, $1.25, 

= =< PS SS An account, such as only a Jew could write, of the man~ 
ners, customs and traditions connected with Le | 
worship Makes plain many Seripture allusions an 
gives a most tuterestiog pictare of the elaborate ritual 


For Sale. Beautiful home in Brookline, fine neigh- 
borhood, magnificent view, brick house, 13 rooms, gas 
| and electric light, hot water heat. hardwood floors, seven 
open fires. Moderate price and very easy terms. Or 
would exchange for low priced unencumbered property. 
Address X. Y. Z. 12, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


1 CAN PLACE YOU 
at once in a good position, if you are a competent man 
with business training. Address, 
RK. S. MIGHILL, One Union Square, New York. 


Special Bargain No. 8. 


Dr. Alfred Edersheim’s books on Jewish 
customs. 


These special bargains are seldom advertised 
but once. 


Sketches of Jewish Social 
Life in the Time of Christ. 


Illustrated. Pp. 342, $1.25. 


A fascinating book which tran*ports the reader back to 
| the days of Christ, introduces him to the homes of the 
people and enables him to observe their its an a 
ners, and follow them tn their ordinary life, A mine of 


> «SEND FOR SAMPLES Ane? z| 
_——~ A PRICES , — 
wre aha + ~ CVE , of the Old Testament. 
~, Ce These books are each published at $1.25. 
ee K.; PERSANEATLY. We sell them at 50 cents each met or 
oie ‘ As edie) §=6| 60 cents each, postpaid. Our stock is limited. 
° e ee _ 
G.W. BENT & CO. Sv, > 
‘ j ¥. 
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A MARVELOUS GROWTH oF A RESORT.—You 
hardly realize to what proportions the resorts of 


_ the United States have reached in their complete- 


hess of detail. Such detail and precision of meth- 
ods making the life of the frequenter little short of 
a paradise. Of Lakewood the Northerner is well 
acquainted by name, but few other than its wide 
clientele know of its wonderful hotels or its life. 
‘its location is in the wonderful health-giving pine 
belt of New Jersey, and a few years back the mere 
‘suggestion that such barren surroundin gs could be 
made the nucleus of the grandest winter spa the 
world knows was laughed at, but a few long- 
headed, far-sighted shrewd business men saw the 
advantages and by persistent advertising and un- 
tiring devotion to details and giving the tourist 
such facilities for entertainment as was never 
<direamed of before, Lakewood has become famous. 
Before looking at the town and what is in it let us 
‘glance through its mammoth hostelries. To say 
they are palaces is placing it lightly, for the tone 


' of the surroundings is artistic and even esthetic. 


The buildings are colossal in size and grand in ar- 
ehitecture. Broad entrance ways lead to palatial 
exchanges or lobbies. Neatness everywhere pre- 
vails, the office attendants while catering to your 
every want are polite, but never obnoxious. Large 
fireplaces with crackling wood fires lend to the 
hominess of the place. Proceeding to the upper 
realms you find the chambers well lighted, per- 
haps you will say extravagantly furnished and well 
heated, for not only is there steam heat, but each 
room has its open fireplace and an abundance of 
logs is always at hand. In the dining-room there 
are scores of snowy white tables laden with freshly 
cut flowers and shining silver and glass. An unus- 
ual feature is the employment of young women as 
waitresses, whose training is as perfect as are all 
of the appointments throughout the establishment. 
The cuisine at Lakewood’s hotels is surpassed by 
no metropolitan hotel, not even by DeJmonico’s. 
Music is another feature of special mention in the 
life of the hotels of Lakewood, for at each house 
there is acompetent orchestra which under the di- 
rection of a skilled leader gives brilliant recitals 
morning, afternoon and evening. There are sun 
parlors, music rooms, elaborate palm rooms, Dutch 
eating-rooms, game rooms, and in fact there is no 
feature popular with city hotels and homes, but 
what is ineluded in the itinerary of Lakewood’s at- 
tractions. Of the town itself there is much to say 
of its charms. Its streets are always in perfect 
condition because of the peculiar sandy soil. The 
walks are numerous and lead in directions too 
many too mention. Its beautiful lake—Carasaljo— 
in spring time is a delight for the canoeing enthu- 
siast, while in winter its surface is the rendezvous 
for the skating devotees. The beauty of Lakewood 
has been generously enhanced through the building 
of that palatial manor, Georgian Court, by Mr. 
George J. Gould. Mr. Gould’s estate covers sev- 
eral hundred acres, and though the natural charac- 
teristics are retained as far as possible there are 
Italian sunken gardens, heroic bronzes, elaborate 
and ornate fountains, a casino, the like of which 
any city would feel proud, while the polo grounds 
of Georgian Court are world famed. Lakewood 
likewise boasts of two country clubs, and on the 
grounds of each are golf links second to none and 
the membership of both is not only large, but se- 
lect. Lakewood’s enthusiasts are numbered by 
the thousand, and among them is Mr. Jobn D. 
Rockefeller, who has recently purchased a large 
tract upon which he intends building a palatial 
home. Dr. Lorenz. the famous Vienna surgeon, 
paid Lakewood a visit, and is most enthusiastic over 
its wonderful climate. Lakewood jis but 59 miles 
from New York and 70 miles from Philadelphia 
and Atlantic City, and the fast expresses of the 
New Jersey Central, which road is the only line 


- to Lakewood, covers the distance from either of 


the cities in about 90 minutes, hence the busy city 
man can make his winter home in Lakewood and 
attend to his business in New York or Philadel- 
phia with little or no inconvenience. 


NoTHING MorE NEEDED.—There is no possible 
doubt that to be surrounded by artistic furniture is 
in itself an art education. This is the plea advanced 
by the Paine Furniture Company in their announce- 

‘ment in another column of this paper, but the low 
prices which they quote for their furniture would 
seem to make any additional argument unnecessary. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS, 


A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 


day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 


en route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 


at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
‘ave Boston under the Personally Conducted 
rst of the Pennsylvania Railroad on March 13 
and 27, April 10 and 24, and May 8. Itinerary of 


‘Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THIRTY-THREE DOLLARSCA LIFORNIA.—Oregon 
and Washington points from Chicago via Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, daily. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Two fast trains daily 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. Pull- 
man Standard Tourist sleeping cars, observation 
and dining cars ; free reclining chair ears, through 
without change. For tickets, reservations and full 
particulars apply to your nearest ticket agent or 
address W. B, Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, II. 


NICKEL PLATE TouRIst CARS —Owing to the 
immense popularity of the Semi-Weekly Transcon- 
tinental Tourist car service of the Nickel Plate 
Rd., they have established a tri-weekly tourist car 
service, leaving Boston every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, 1 p.mM,via B. & M., W.S. and Nickel 
Plate Rds. The past high standard of this service 
will be maintained. Second-class and special Colo- 
nists’ tickets available in these splendid cars, af- 
fording a most comfortable journey at lowest pos- 
sible cost. L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. Agt., 258 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., will furnish full in- 
formation. Send him a card today. 


MEETING AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., MAY 5-8, 1903.—On account 
of the above occasion the Southern Railway will 
sell tickets for the round trip, limited ten days, for 
one fare. From the Trunk Line Territory the rates 
will be based on )segular fares to Washington or 
Trunk Line western termini, acded to one first- 
class fare therefrom, limited to continuous passage, 
and will be sold May 1, 2 and 8, with final limit ten 
days from date of sale. By deposit of ticket by 
original purchaser, and payment of 50 cents, to 
Joint Agent, New Orleans, not later than May 12, 
extension of final limit may be obtained to enable 
the purchaser to reach original starting point not 
later than May 80, 1903. The Southern Railway 
operates three trains daily from New York, carry- 
ing Pullman Sleeping, Dining and Observation Cars. 
By the request of members of the American Med- 
ical Association, in the East, on Saturday, May 2, 
special service has been arranged to leave New 
York at 425 Pp. M., via Washington, Atlanta and 
Montgomery. Trains composed exclusively of Pull- 
man, Dining, Drawing and Stateroom, Sleeping, 
Library. and Observation Cars. Those desiring 
Pullman reservation should send in their names as 
soon as possible. Time, New York to New Or- 
leans, 39 hours. For further information apply to 
George OC. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Washington 
Street, Boston. 

CATARRH, called an American disease, is cured by an 
American medicine, originated and prepared in the most 
catarrhal of American countries. That medicine is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It cures radically and permanently, 
in that it removes the cause, cleansing the blood of 
serofulous and all other impurities. It overcomes all 


the effects of catarrh, too, and builds up the whole 
system. 


CHAFING DISH CLASS 
being organized for course of lessons, by an exrerienced 
lady. Address for particulars, W. B., Box 1237, Boston. 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco ; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional fistraction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, or 4, 1902, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


BELLS 


1 Alloy Church and School Bells.a#a-Send for 
Legere The. +, ALLisboro, Os 


MENEELY & C WATERVLIET, 


W eat Troy, N. ¥« 
Best Quality Copperand Tin 


CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 


No cheap priced grades. 
THE OLD MEN”’%LY “OUNDRY, Estab. by 4. Keneesy 2046. 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
T. W. SILLOWAY 
10 Park Square, Boston 
Has built or remodelled over 400 churches 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Paimer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
eek ae a ae House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M . L. Sherman, Heme Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. | 
Wigein, easurer; Charlies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pure Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second 8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Kev. Charles 
H. Richards, D.D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D.., 
Secretary Emeritus; Charlies E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. 0. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
aco House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, | 
=: M.0. A. Building, San Franelsco, Cal., Field Secre- | 
aries. | 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- | 
qu 9sts solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G, Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to | 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. / 


THE CONGREGATIONAL OHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- | 
lishment and re aah of yong eres Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. | 


Bo*® TON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, organized 1827, 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer. 
Geo. @ould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rey. C. P. Osborne, 
successor to Barna S. Snow, Room 601 Congregational 
House, Boston. A Oongregational society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable tothe Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Socie Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House. Boston. Annual mem- 
bership £1.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward §S. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


THE OONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Assvucia- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
— aoe in Massachusetts and in other States, 

om 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary, 


OONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the peer be Twenty-seven bal Je 
tional Colieges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Ohristian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, a WEY Secretary; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Ohicago, Ill. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second 8t., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
a inuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
_— the management of the Trustees of the National 

uncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rey. H. A. Stimson, 
D.D., New York; Secretary, Rev. ‘Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
eg etna Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d S8t., New 
York; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
fleld Ave., Hartford, Ot. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISS&ING SOOIRTY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. / 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the | 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- | 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced | 
cost. The administrative expenses of t 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen All contributions from churches- 
Sunday schools and individuals go ae for mission- 
ary work, W.A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent fer 
this de ment. 

The iness Department, in charge of the Business 
sense, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

mblishes The Congregattonalist and Christian World, 

© Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
me, Sous for Sunday schools and home reading, 
ir and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ks and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior ‘and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Ohicago, Il. 
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DISTINCTIVELY 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK 


GEMS or SONG 


By IRA 0. SANKEY ano HUBERT P. MAIN. 

Ber, J. R. HBNSEL, Shevandoad, Pa—‘‘Z¢ gives universal 
satisfaction. /ts beautiful hymns, rich in words, 
sweet in melodies, are well adapted for all seasons 
and vecasions. J should not wonder if it became 
THE STANDARD OF ALL SUNDAY BCHOOL HYMN Boons ** 
Handsomely Cloth bound, 30c. by mail; $26 per 100, 

Copies for examination mailed free. 
THE BIGLOW & MALN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 
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Women who do their 
own work should have 
the very best of every- 
thing to do it with. 
Ivory Soap is the best; 
it cleans quickest and 
is easiest on the hands. 


IT FLOATS. 


DR. JOSEPH B. CLARK’S NEW BOOK 


LEAVENING THE NATION 


The Story of American Home Missions 
Full 81.25. (Postage 10 cts.) 


For some time there has been felt among all church workers a need of a careful history 
of American home-missionary work. Dr. J. B. Clark’s book is carefully written with the as- 
sistance of the secretaries of the Boards of other denominations and will make a standard 
history of home-missionary work. 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCHES 


The object of this serias is to furnish brief bistories of the several denominations written b 
the leading historians of each sect. The books will average only about forty thousand words, an 
are calculated to interest the average church member, as well as the student of church history. 


The Baptists The Presbyterians 
By HENRY C. VEDDER, D.D. By CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D. 


Professor of Church History in Crozer Secretary of the Board of Home Missions of 
Theological Seminary. the Presbyterian Church, 


Small 12mo, net, 81.00. (Postage 8 cts.) Small 12mo, net, 81.00. (Postage 8 cts.) 
Congregationalists and Methodists to be published in the fall 


PRESENT-DAY EVANGELISM 


By Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, Secretary of the Evangelical Committee of the Presbyterian Church. 
12mo, cloth, net, 60 ets. (Postage 6 cts.) 


A handbook on the basis of which the work in an individual chureh, or in a community, 
may be successfully organized. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


12mo, illustrated, net, 


33-37 East 17th Street, New York 


THE ONLY “HELPS” 


arranged in alphabetical order are those in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Popular Series. You can find quickly just what you are looking 
for. These ‘‘Helps’’ contain the Concise Bible Dictionary 
with numerous illustrations, the Combined Concordance and 
Indexed Bible Atlas. 


The Interior says; ‘* This Bible will give more value to the Bible Teacher, 
Student or Reader, than any other edition of the great book.” 
Prices from $1.20 upwards. 


Bibles of every description in all kinds of binding and various sizes of . 
Text Bibles from 35 cents upwards. American Standard Edition of 
Revised Bible Srom $1.00 upwards. Nelson's Su nday-School Scholar's 
Bible from §§ cents upwards. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
For sale by all leading booksellers, or send for catalogue to 


St., New York. 


Guaranteed not to give trouble. Save 
time and labor by mounting your shades 
to students and the poor who inclose 7 cents for mailing. 
Address, Scorr HeiguTs Book Co., Des Moines, Io. 

R all kinds of Church and Sunday Schooi 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago, - 
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Two Valuable Issues 


APRIL CHRISTIAN WORLD NUMBER 
(APRIL 4) 


Cover portrait of Sec. John Hay with a character 
sketch and estimate on the ethical and spiritual 
Side of his career, by George-P. Morris. 

Ideals ys. Excuses, a Lenten word by Rev, 
Theodore T. Munger, D. D. 

Passion Week in a Greek Village (illustrated), by 
Arthur S. Cooley. 

Moral and Religious Instruction ‘n the Public 
Schools, Its Fegsibility and Its Nature; a broad= 
side of opinions from prominent educators in 
different parts of the country. 

A Pen Picture of One of Pres. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall’s Lectures to the Hindus, by Rev. F. S. Hatch. 

Character Sketch of Miss Estelle Reel, govern= 
ment inspector of Indian schools. 


EASTER NUMBER 
(APRIL 11) 


Some New Stories of the First Easter, by Prof. 
George H. Gilbert (Illustrated). 

‘Looking Toward the Horizon, by Rev. A. S. 
Twombly, D.D. 

The Peace Which Passeth Understanding, a 


. Sketch by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


me 


Easter Observances in the United States, by 
Rey. Isaac O. Rankin. 
Petros—ihe Worst Boy and the Best Boy in 


. Bebek, by Henry Adrian. 


The Lenten season has se- 
cured a recognized place in 
the Congregational church 
calendar. This would hardly have been 
prophesied thirty years ago, What the 
results will be in the life of our churches 
cannot yet bedetermined. Butif Congre- 
gationalism appropriates Lent, it should 
modify, to suit its own needs, the uses of 
Lent. The facts of our Lord’s tempta- 
tion, passion and crucifixion have a bear- 
ing on our corporate church life no less 
important than on our personal life. Our 
polity is weaker than that of any other 
denomination when it is separated from 
spiritual life. The assertion of independ- 
ence in ecclesiastical government may tem- 
porarily galvanize the churches, but appre- 
.ciation of its value is not genuine unless 
it is joined to spiritual fellowship, and 
that comes only from a lively sense of 
unity in faith. There is a tendency among 
us to make use of expedients to increase 
interest in public worship. If Lent is 
used merely as such an expedient, it will 
be an added burden for the churches to 
carry rather than an inspiration to bear 
them upward. The disposition grows to 
make the fellowship of the churches rest 
on an ethical code rather than on a spirit- 
ual change for which their members must 
pray and labor. Faith in such a change, 
in the spiritual unity of those who have 
ced it, and in the spiritual endow- 

t by Jesus Christ of his disciples with 

i depends on belief in the 

t historic facts of Christianity. The 
yalue of Lent is to arrest the attention, 


Congregational- 
ists in Lent 
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and to set forth the facts of Christ’s 
trials, suffering, crucifixion and final 
triumphs over death and sin, and the 
relations of his victory to our present 
and eternal life. And if the legitimate 
use of Lent brings results they will be 
manifest. Men who lay hold of these 
facts and are possessed by them will come 
together to meditate on them and will 
bring others into their company. Spirit- 
uaiunity and spiritual endowment realized 
will give to the freest of all ecclesiastical 
polities the greatest power. - Congrega- 
tionalism is nothing without the wisdom 
and life which are from above. 


We are glad to chroni- 
cle every undertaking of 
a co operative character 
on the part of our six Congregational 
missionary societies. Unity of action 
and desirable practical results will be 
promoted by the decisions reached by an 
informal conference in New York. city 
last week. It was called to consider the 
desirability of holding a series of educa- 
tional conferences of young people next 
autumn. All the societies were repre- 
sented except the Education Society 
whose secretary, Rev. E.S. Tead, was in 
the South, and will enter heartily into 
the plan. In substance, it is to hold sey- 
eral gatherings at different centers for 
the training of young men and women 
to be leaders in their own churches, that 
they may establish mission study classes, 
promote the circulation of literature and 
inculcate the duty of systematic giving. 
During the past winter several experi- 
mental conferences of this sort have been 
held in which two or three of the societies 
have participated. The movement now 
assumes a more inclusive character and 
the local conferences will be larger. No 
financial appeal for any special society 
will be made and indeed, the sentiment 
of this New York meeting was that finan- 
cial appeals to Congregational young 
people exclusively from one society, are 
not desirable under ordinary circum- 
stances. Such a movement, efliciently 
generaled, as it will be, by such men as 
Messrs. Ryder, Shelton and Hicks, ought 
to introduce into many churches better 
cultural methods and put the prosecution 
of our missionary work on the high plane 
where it belongs. 


A Joint Movement 
of the Societies 


Adult members of our 
The Young People churches hardly realize 
oth the strength and promise 
of the young people’s missionary move- 
ment as it is exhibiting itself in various 
forms throughout the country. Our de- 
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nomination is hardly as far advanced as 
one or two others in its grasp of this 
movement, though the measures referred 
to in the previous paragraph aim to bring 
the Congregational churches into full 
sympathy with it. Partly an outgrowth 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, this 
young people’s missionary movement is 
quite independent of it, and for the pres- 
ent is maintained by private generosity, 
although one or two boards consider it 
fo their own interest to contribute to its 
support. It purposes in all ways to serve 
the denominational boards whose repre- 
sentatives constitute its executive com- 
mittee. Its first conference on Silver 
Bay, Lake George, last summer, attended 
by one hundred and sixty-eight repre- 
sentatives of at least sixteen different 
denominations, has already had impor- 
tant results in the way of joint literary 
productions and more effective organiza- 
tions among young people. This coming 
summer another conference will be held 
at Silver Bay, July 22, 23, at which three 
hundred delegates will probably be pres- 
ent, while Southern leaders will rally on 
Lookout Mountain, Tennessee. The. ya- 
cation features are to some degree em- 
phasized, at these conferences, but they 
are meant to be gatherings of serious and 
purposeful young people in our churches 
who are in downright earnest touching 
the missionary propaganda. We believe 
our denomination ought to cherish and 
assist this promising movement which 
demonstrates the hold which the mission- 
ary enterprise has upon the youth of the 
land. 


The mention just now of 
May Meetings one summer meeting leads 
in Abundance ; 

us to group a few other im- 
portant ones which will have a vital bear- 
ing upon the kingdom of God and the 
better life of the world. One, concerning 
which great anticipations are being cher- 
ished, is the eleventh international con- 
ference of the railroad department of the 
Y. M. C. A., at. Topeka, Kan., for the 
first three days of next May. These con- 
ventions have always been characterized 
by the energy and enthusiasm character- 
istic of railroad men. Presidents of rail- 
ways on the lines on which Y. M. C. A. 
buildings have been reared, look kindly 
upon the movement and a number of 
them will signify their sympathy by 
platform addresses. President Roosevelt 
also is to speak. The annual assembly of 
the Presbyterians at Los Angeles opens 
May 21 with a sermon by the retiring 
moderator, Rev. Henry van Dyke, D. D. 
By a curious coincidence, Los Angeles is 
selected for the quadrennial conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
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May, 1904. Our own denomination will 
be particularly interested this coming 
May in the Pacific Coast Congress at 
Seattle, May 8-18 Congregationalists 
from the three coast states will confer on 
vital matters, and several Easterners, 
among them Dr. Bradford, the moderator 
of the last National Council, will be pres- 
ent. 


The annual meeting of 
MestingsinJune the National Education 
aj Association at Boston in 
July promises to be one of the largest and 
most successful on record. The summer 
attractions of Boston and its environs 
will bring many delegates from the West, 
while the fact that President Eliot of 
Harvard University will perform the 
duties of president, to which he was elected 
last year, will lend to the meeting unusual 
prestige. Northfield will as heretofore be 
the rallying center of college students and 
Christian workers. A new speaker from 
abroad will be Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas 
of St. Paul’s Church, London, a Bible 
teacher of high repute. The principal 
meeting across the water of interest to 
Americans this year is that of the World’s 
Alliance of churches holding the Presby- 
terian system, to be held in London in 
June. This brings together a representa- 
tive body from all Protestant countries 
and all divisions of the Presbyterian 
family. 


A new form of church 
dismission letter just 
issued by the Pilgrim 
Press embodies a new and valuable idea. 
Accompanying the letter of dismission 
and recommendation in the usual form, 
and. attached to a stub preserved for 
record, is another letter to be filled out 
and forwarded to the clerk or pastor of 
the church to which the departing mem- 
ber is recommended, apprising him that 
such a letter has been granted. This 
gives him an opportunity to look up the 
new comer promptly and bid him welcome. 
These letters, used whenever members 
are dismissed from one church to an- 
other, would do much to prevent mem- 
bers dropping from the ranks. There are 
probably persons in almost every town 
or parish who have church letters which 
they have never presented. A call from 
their pastor at an opportune time would 
often result in their prompt identifica- 
tion with the church in their new home, 
Such notification makes a call appropri- 
ate and paves the way for it. 


Conserving Our 
Church Membership 


One hundred years ago, come 
pe sane May 25, Ralph Waldo Em- 

erson was born. With ade- 
quate ceremony the town of Concord, the 
citizens of Boston, the Free Religious 
Association, Harvard University, Colum- 
bia University—and doubtless many other 
educational institutions—are planning to 
celebrate this event. A new definitive edi- 
tion of Emerson’s works edited by his 
son will be put upon the market ; youth 
will be led by school and university au- 
thorities to study his life and read his 
thought ; and pulpits of all the Protestant 
sects will weigh anew his message on 
spiritual themes to his countrymen and to 
men of other lands. The mystic individu- 
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alist and eclectic philosopher will be re- 
appraised. The contribution of Tran- 
scendentalism to ourday will be estimated 
in the perspective which time alone can 
give. While there is substantial agree- 
ment among surviving contemporaries of 
Emerson and among critics who have 
since arisen as to his pre-eminence among 
American men of letters as a fertilizing 
influence upon thinkers here and abroad, 
there is still room for difference as to the 
soundness of many of his positions. But 
his centennary will coincide with a marked 
reaction in favor of the subjective and 
mystical in religion, and of individualism 
in attitude toward institutional Christian- 
ity, a phenomenon seen in all Protestant 
lands. 


Bishop Clark of 
Rhode Island, Rev. 
Dr. Huntington of Grace Church, New 
York city, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
within a year have publicly testified to 
the increase of gambling among women 
in the higher social circles of this coun- 
try. Evidence confirmatory of this is 
found in a startling article on-present 
day conditions among wealthy and 
socially important New Yorkers, con- 
tributed to Collier's Weekly and written 
by David Graham Phillips, whose realistic 
articles on high life in New York con- 
tributed to the magazines of late have 
forced consideration from a public be- 
wildered by the multiplicity of periodi- 
cals and clever writers. ‘‘ Probably not 
since Rome was spending in luxury and 
profligacy its income from a\conquered 
world has there been a city so powerful 
and so prosperous or so prodigal as New 
York is at the present time.’’ This is the 
background against which the specific 
evil of gambling stands out as one of the 
ways in which the profligacy is being 
shown, and that not as formeily by men 
almost exclusively but by women of 
wealth, education and social position. 
Platitudes and obvious remarks on the 
social, spiritual and eternal implications 
of this fact are unnecessary. 


Gambling Among Women 


The standing committee 
of Co-operating Chris- 
tian Missions in Japan 
at its recent second annual meeting in To- 
kyo was made aware of the work of the 
year by the sub-committees in various 
lines of activity. Co-operation with the 
Evangelical Alliance has been arranged in 
collecting and tabulating church statistics. 
First steps have been taken in compiling 
acomplete catalogue of existing Japanese 
Christian literature. Efforts—successful 
in the main—have been made to secure 
Rev. R. A. Torrey, Mr. William E. Geil, 
Rey. Drs. Charles Cuthbert Hall and 
George F. Pentecost as lecturers and 
evangelists. The Y. M. OC. A. has been in- 
vited to select one of its members or sec- 
retaries as a representative on the 
standing committee. Proper methods of 
transferring church membership were 
discussed. Details of ownership and ad- 
ministration of mission property were 
set forth and weighed. DPrs. D. C. 
Greene and J. H. Pettee represented the 
American Board at this important con- 
ference which is indicative of a fine spirit 
of comity and statesmanship among Prot- 
estant missionaries in Japan. 


Growing Co-opera- 
tion in Japan 
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In commenting last 
week on the revela- 
tions of venality in Rhode Island’s rural 


Rhode Island's Venality 


communities we said that “it would seem — 


to be a time when Christian clergymen 
and churches had some pretty plain eth- 


ical duties to perform, involving martyr- __ 


dom perhaps, but nevertheless impera- 
tive.’ The New York Evening Post, 
whose correspondent is doing much to 
expose the conditions existing in Rhode 
Island, in a letter published March 19, 
has set forth with what seems to be fair- 
ness the conditions in the small tewns 
which make it difficult for clergymen to 
speak their minds freely and which lead 
some of them to put their own tenure of 
place and church harmony above civic 
purity. Conditions explain but do not 
justify such procedure. It is gratifying 
to find Bishop McVickar calling for such 
action by the clergy and laity as will 
enable the country clergy ‘‘to speak out 
without coming to financial grief and 
ruin,” and to accomplish this he pledges 
his support of all efforts made by clerical 
organizations and law and order leagues. 
“It is an outrage,” he says, ‘‘on our ciy- 
ilization that young men of the church 
with high ideals should be put under the 
ban of the power of political immorality 
and should be forced to acquiesce in evil 
for the sake of their wives and children. 
I am willing they should have all the 
support it is in my power to give.” If 
Bishop MecVickar is willing to lead in 
this fight against “Boss” Brayton he 
must have the support of Christian 
preachers of every name and all decent 
Christian laymen. Leaders are not so 
plentiful now that honest men can afford 
to stickle on minor matters when a 
leader emerges. Properly aided by the 
clergy of the cities and larger towns of 
the state where greater liberty of speech 
prevails, it ought to be possible to free 
the lips of the rural clergy so that black 
can be called black and white white with- 
out the pastors losing their places. 
When high-minded youth graduating from 
Rhode Island’s educational institutions 
and ambitious to serve the state find 
that the price of success is dishonor, and 
when the pulpits of the towns are si- 
lenced for fear of complications, then 
the time has come fora thorough house- — 
cleaning in the state. 


The Senate has accom- 
plished the task set for it 
by the President. The treaty with Co- 
lombia settling the terms on which the 
Panama Canal is to be built and title to © 
pass was accepted last week without any 
material modification by the Senate. 
Once the treaty is accepted by the Co- 
lombian legislature we will pay $40,000,000 
to the Panama Canal Company to acquire 
title to property and rights formerly con- 
ceded to the French company, and 
$10,000,000 to Colombia for right of way, 
etc. Then the President will appoint a 
commission of experts to assume respon- 
sibility, contracts will be placed with rep- 
utable bidders and the vast task so preg- 
nant with importance to the future com- 
mercial and political development of the 
world, will be under way. All who i 
any way have brought this great 
to its present stage deserve and will 
ceive fame. Its stupendous and porten- 


Treaties Ratified 
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tous meanings are as yet only dimly 
appreciated by us. The Senate’s actions 
in reference to the Cuba reciprocity treaty 
are far from satisfactory, in fact shame- 
ful. The treaty is ratified, but withstrings 
to it. It must also pass the House, 
whether at a special or regular session 
is not clearnow. It contains provisions 
inserted at the dictation of special indus- 
Sites in this country. It leaves the Presi- 
dent and the country in a plight where 
they must explain to President Palma 
and the Cuban Legislature. It spurns 
national honor and sets up protection. 


A Pater ees. Great excitement has 
been caused in Toronto, 
eet and indeed in all Canada, 
by the announcement in the Ontario Par- 
liament of Mr. R. R. Garney of Manitou- 
lin, that he had been bribed by Hon. J. R. 
' Stratton to vote for the government. 
The circumstances in brief are these: 
Mr. Garney was returned at the general 
elections last May as a straight Con- 
seryative, but soon afterwards it was 
announced that he had transferred his 
allegiance to the Liberal party, because 
their policy gave better promise for his 
constituency. For this he was roundly 
censured by the Conservatives, who de- 
manded his resignation. According to 
his lengthy statement in Parliament his 
proceedings were a blind in order that he 
might entrap leaders of the Liberal party 
whose precarious majority of two or three 
might lend them easy victims. The sum 
of $2,000, Mr. Garney asserts, was paid 
him by Mr. Stratton through ‘‘a go be- 
- tween,” but this Mr. Stratton denies. 
Premier Ross, whose integrity is un- 
questioned, promises a thorough inves- 
tigation, and declares that his Cabinet 
will govern the country as honorable 
men whose characters are above sus- 
picion, otherwise they will not govern 
it at all. It is likely that the matter 
will go before a commission of judges 
of the supreme court, but to this the 
leader of the opposition objects, and asks 
that it be dealt with by a committee of 
the Parliament. 


With the tide running 
strongly against the 
Balfour Ministry for 
reasons that no magic of the triumphant 
Mr. Chamberlain just home from South 
Africa can lead the electors to forget ; 
with by election after by election going 
against the Unionist coalition, and the 
majority in the House of Commons by 
reason of young Tory defection reduced 
to such a point that nothing but Na- 
tionalist abstention from voting keeps 
the Ministry in power, it would seem 
that the Liberal party might come to 
power again soon. But will it? The 
nominal leader of the party, Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman, has just reiter- 
ated Home Rule for Ireland as an indis- 
pensable plank in the party’s platform. 
Whereupon Mr. R. W. Perks, the eminent 
Wesleyan layman and member of Parlia- 
- ment, one of Lord Rosebery’s lieuten- 
ants rises to say that the Free Church- 
pp England will not respond to that 

call again; that it is for the Liberal 
to make its choice now once and 
between a policy which recognizes 
Nonconformity and its causes, 


. The Liberal Party’s 
Plight in England 
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and the measure which whether intro- 
duced by a Liberal or by a Tory ministry 
must depend in the last analysis on the in- 
dorsement of Irish Roman Catholics and 
make for their aggrandizement. The ut- 
terance of Mr. Perks of course has not 
tended to unite the Liberals, and only 
accentuates the more the suggestive 
facts that the fate of the present minis. 
try rests with the Irish Nationalists ; 
that following the land bill to be intro- 
duced by Mr. Wyndham this week is to 
be a bill giving a measure of Home Rule, 
and that later will follow, in all probabil- 
ity, an [rish university scheme which will 
grant the demands of the Roman Catho- 
lics, demands which Mr. Balfour long 
since pronounced legitimate. It is easy to 
see that our English cousins are to have 
lively and expensive times in the near fu- 
ture as compensation to Irish landlords is 
added to the expense of army reform and 
to the taxes incident to the victory in 
South Africa. Stranger things have hap- 
pened than that Mr. Chamberlain, owing 
to Mr. Balfour’s weakness and the Liber- 
als’ schism, should be prime minister of 
England within six months. He returns 
from South Africa more influential and 
less hated than when he went out, and he 
credits his success there in no little part 
to his Puritan wife from Salem, formerly 
Miss Endicott. 


The contest in France be- 
tween the state and the 
religious orders has taken 
on another and more serious phase since 
we wrote last week. By a vote of 300 to 
257 the House of Deputies has supported 
the Ministry in its determination to with- 
draw from all the religious orders (of 
males) the right to carry on schools and 
shape education. The Ministry’s recom- 
mendation was based on evidence gath- 
ered by a commission of Roman Catholic 
citizens, who, while loyal to the church 
are not hostile to the state and who 
dread the monastic orders’ increase in 
wealth, their corrupting and treasonable 
influence on the youth of France and 
their unpatriotic attitude. Later in the 
week the Senate by a vote of 182 to 62 
voted confidence in the government, after 
a speech in which Premier Combes had 
said that while the day for denunciation 
of the concordat was near possibly, never- 
theless that day had not yet arrived nor 
would it come so long as the Catholic 
clergy kept out of politics. But he 
pointed out that many of the clergy were 
inviting a sundering of the concordat by 
their petitions and pastoral letters at- 
tacking the republic. A motion by a 
radical socialist, M. Delpech, ordering 
suppression of the credits of the Ministry 
of Public Worship, which if passed would 
have effectually severed relations be- 
tween Church and State, was defeated in 
the Senate by a majority of 210 votes. 
France is not ready for extreme action. 
Her officials and the rank and file of her 
people are disposed to let the Church 
alone if it will mind its business and not 
tamper with the State. If eventually it 
loses its hold on the State and is forced 
to depend upon voluntary offerings of 
the people it will have itself to blame. 
It is a case where seeming folly might 
lead to wisdom. Archbishop Ireland is 
on record as frankly telling French prel- 
ates that separation of Church and State 
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and voluntary support would be for the 
health of the Church in France as it has 
been in this country. 


To say that there is 
an altered feeling in 
Australia in regard to the federation en- 
tered into rather more than two years 
ago, would be to convey a false impres- 
sion; but it would be correct to say that 
the first fury of exasperation has sub- 
sided. A member of the Federal Goy- 
ernment remarked recently that the 
movement for secession had died out. 
This is true enough ; but it has not died 
out because Australians like the results 
of federation any better. For in the first 
place they recognize the futility of any 
movement for secession. Those who 
have made the federal bed must lie upon 
it. And next, ‘‘ hope springs eternal in 
the human breast.’ Within a few 
months the federal elections will be held. 
It is not thought possible that a ministry 
can do worse than that of which Sir Ed- 
mund Barton isthe leader. In the mean- 
time, while Australians wait for the op- 
portunity to punish the first federal min- 
istry, they quietly nurse their wrath to 
keep it warm. 


Australian Federation 


Favoritism in the Philippines 


Rey. Dr. George F. Pentecost, in the 
Interior, writing on Manila a Battle- 
ground for the Church, says that “the 
religious condition of the American popu- 
lation of Manila is simply shocking ; that 
“not only do none of the members of the 
insular government ever cross the thresh- 
hold of an American church, but there is 
no doubt of the fact that all Christian 
men connected with government, if not 
forbidden to do so, are discouraged from 
attending church. In a word the insular 
government has drawn the bar sinister 
broadly and deeply across the American 
Protestant Church in these islands. It 
is as much as a man’s position is worth 
with the government if he should extend 
hospitality to any of the missionaries in 
the provinces. There are instances of 
recent date in which the hospitality of 
some American Christian officials has 
been extended to one or more of our 
missionaries, and then under advice from 
the government, that hospitality has been 
withdrawn.” 

Charges similar to these reached this 
country last summer, and we took the 
trouble to communicate with the Secre- 
tary of War, who in turn brought the 
matter before the Civil Commission, and 
in November we had a series of docu- 
ments sent from Manila bearing upon 
the matter, abstracts of which were pub- 
lished in our issue of Noy. 29. The Com- 
missioners, Superintendent of Education 
Atkinson and others who wrote denied 
emphatically that there had been any 
pressure brought to bear to deter civil 
or military servants of the nation from 
attending Christian service or participat- 
ing in Christian activity. We are loath 
to believe that men like Governor Taft 
and Commissioners Ide and Wright are 
deliberately and persistently thwarting 
Protestant activity in the Philippines in 
such ways as Dr. Pentecost charges. 

If reports from the missionaries at 
work in the Philippines to the officials 
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of the societies which are sending them 
out corroborate these charges it will be 
easy to prove Dr. Pentecost right. The 
April Missionary Herald, however, com- 
menting on the experience of the Ameri- 
can Board’s representative, Mr. Black, as 
he journeyed from Manila to Mindanao de- 
scribes him ‘“‘as greatly favored by ob- 
taining passage ona United States trans- 
port, the officers of which were very 
courteous and helpful,’’ and as haying 
cordial relations with the United States 
officers in Mindanao “‘ who have placed at 
his disposal the records and report con- 
cerning the people and places on the 
island.” William McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt and William H. Taft are not 
exactly the sort of men we would have 
picked out to discriminate dgainst Prot- 
estantism in the Philippines. 


The Dean of Canterbury Dead 


If half a dozen English clergyman were 
to be named as those most widely known 
and best loved in America the Very Rev- 
erend Frederick William Farrar would 
certainly be one of them. The news of 


his death, which occurred last Sunday, 
will cause grief to thousands who have 
known him through his books, while few 
Americans who have visited London while 
he was preaching at Westminster Abbey 
or St. Margarets have failed to hear him. 
As an author he has appealed to large 
and widely different classes in this coun- 
try. His books for boys, Eric, Julian 
Home, and St. Winifreds, though pub- 
lished some forty years ago, are still to 
be found in many libraries. They held 
up before youth at school high and noble 
ideals. His Life of Christ has passed 
through twenty-four editions and is said 
to have had a larger circulation than any 
other biography of our Lord. His Eternal 
Hope brought a sense of relief to many 
who revolted from the doctrine of eternal 
torment for lost souls, while The Bible, 
Its Meaning and Supremacy, represents 
the position of the majority of modern 
Biblical scholars which Dr. Farrar has 
done much to make popular. In all, he 
has issued some thirty volumes, besides 
many valuable contributions to diction- 
aries and cyclopedias. His style, while 
somewhat diffuse was eminently read- 
able. He possessed a vivid imagination 
which he used with a rarely devotional 
spirit to present great themes of religion 
in forms attractive to the average mind. 


Personally he was of remarkably lov-° 


able disposition, and those Americans 
who have visited him at his home have 
ever since carried with them memories 
of his hospitality and gentle courtesy. 
When he visited this country in 1885 he 
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was everywhere cordially welcomed, and 
seldom has an English visitor shown so 
warm an appreciation of kindness offered 
tohim. He said, ‘‘ Everywhere the hand 
of friendship and love was extended to 
me, and can I forget?’’ This was the 
spirit of the man, seeing the best in 
others and calling out the best that was 
in them in response, Yet with his opti- 
mism a minor note often found expres- 
sion, a deprecation of human sin and 
cruelty which intimated that earthly life 
would be too heavy a burden if there 
were not a better world in prospect. 

Dean Farrar had a happy and prosper- 
ous career, though he might have received 
greater honors in the church if he had 
been a less outspoken advocate of the 
Higher Criticism. He was the son of a 
clergyman and was born in 1831, gradu- 
ated from the University of London and 
from King’s College, Cambridge, with 
high honors, and was for more than a 
score of years a teacher, sixteen of them 
master at Harrow School and from 1871- 
76, master at Marlborough College. He 
was then appointed canon in Westminster 
Abbey, and rector of St. Margaret’s 
Chapel. There he remained till 1895, 
having been made archdeacon in 1883, 
and at various times was appointed to 
important offices such as chaplain to the 
queen, and to the speaker of the House 
of Commons. On the accession of Ed- 
ward VII., he was made deputy clerk of 
the closet to the king, an office which 
used to be that of father confessor. 

In 1895 he was appointed Dean of 
Canterbury, and since that time gradu- 
ally declining health has compelled him 
to withdraw largely from service to the 
wider public and confine his labors mainly 
to the cathedral. For several months he 
had been unable to walk and had suffered 
from creeping paralysis, but he was till 
near the end carried to the public serv- 
ices day by day. He has left two sons 
who are clergymen, one being vicar of 
St. Johns, Hoxton, and the other curate 
of St. Michells, Chester Square, London, 


The Strike Commission’s 
Report 


The mixed tribunal, named by Mr. 
Roosevelt acting unofficially as first citi- 
zen of the land in the interests of the 
public, which has taken testimony in the 
case of the mine operators vs. the mine 
workers of eastern Pennsylvania has ren- 
dered a unanimous report. It bids fair 
to be memorable as a statement of ethical 
principles involyed in modern industrial 
controversy, as well as a fair settlement 
of the specific issues involved ina struggle 
which but for Mr. Roosevelt’s interfer- 
ence might have become internecine war- 
fare, and which, as it was, involved a loss 
of nearly one hundred million dollars. 

Too much praise cannot be given to 
this extra-judicial body with only one 
legally trained and professional judge 
upon it for the evenness with which it 
has held the scales, and the candor and 
dignity with which it has laid down prin- 
ciples of action for both parties to the 
controversy. 

The miners gain increase of wages, less- 
ened hours of labor, Sunday relief without 
loss of pay for men who must work on 
that day, a sliding wage scale propor- 


tioned on the selling price of coal, and 
new methods of weighing coal, distribut- 
ing cars, and payment for extra coal 
when put in cars above the normal size, 
Local boards of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of disputes in individual collieries 
are also ordered to be set up. ws 
On the other hand, the operators profit 


by the decree that present methods of 


payment for coal mined shall continue 
unless changed by mutual agreement ; 
that the demand that coal mined should 
be paid for by weight is refused; that 
concerted effort on the part of mine 
workers to limit output except by agree- 
ment with the operators is forbidden ; 
that discrimination by union labor against 
non-union men and the use of boycott 
and violence is denounced; and that the 
use of the state militia to preserve peace 
is justified. While the operators are not 
forced to give specific recognition of the 
United Mine Workers’ Union, the Com- 
mission so unequivocally recognizes the 
existence of trades-unionism as a perma- 
nent factor in present day industrialism 
that the leaders of organized labor who 
have commented upon the finding of the 
Commission express satintacsems with the 
decree as it stands. 

In all its details as to the retroactive 
effect of the decree so far as it bears upon 
wages, and its provision for a board of 


conciliation to settle difficulties or dis- 


agreements arising under its award, the 
Commission shows the presence on its 
board of constructive statesmen. From 
Mr. Roosevelt’s first step in the premises 
down to the filing of a decree whose force 
in the main depends upon the moral and 
not legal weight which it has, the whole 
transaction has been creditable to the 
representatives of the American people, 
showing their power of adaptation in the 
presence of crises and their fidelity to 
principles of the past while dealing with 
present issues. 

In so far as the Commission’s findings 
have local bearing we look for prompt 
obedience. Neither party can afford to 
break its pledge. In so far as the report 
bears upon industrial problems in general, 
the portion of it which will be more dis- 
cussed than any other and which will 
have the most salutary effect on society 
will be its statement of the reasons which 
make trades union persecution of non- 
unionists and union boycott of merchants 
and persons in any way identified with 
non-unionists a thing so intolerable, so 
alien to all past traditions of the Ameri- 
can people, and so subversive of law and 
order as not to be endured. The boycott 
is a principle of action which organized 
capital employs as well as organized labor 
and this the Commission recognizes, and 
condemns it just as boldly in the one case 
as in the other. But with the incidents 
of the coal strike in mind, with more 
recent happenings at Waterbury, Lynn, 
Haverhill in New England, the public 
cannot but be glad that there has been 
formulated in so clear and forceful a 
the point of view of society at large as 
faces the presence of 
resort to tactics in ind war, as 
the Commission points out, which no 
longer are tolerated in military combat. 

The sooner leaders of both tate 
that public sentiment vit a not 

foul acts in connection with 
the better for all concerned. 
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- Christ’s Self-Surrender: and 
Ours 


Life was sweet to the Master, as it is 
to us and the shadow of death was often 
heayy on his soul. Though his will never 
‘faltered, he too had his varying moods of 
‘feeling, now sorrowful, now full of the 
joy of self-deyotion—as when on the way 


' to Jerusalem, he went before the disciples 


like a congueror so that they wondered. 
We have only hints and glimpses, but we 
can feel the range of difference between 
that triumphant mood and that other, of 
Gethsemane, in which he said, ‘‘ My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” 

Christ’s will and purpose never faltered 
but his thoughts ran on with longing to 
the end. ‘‘I have a baptism to be bap- 
tized with, and how am [I straitened till it 
be accomplished.” Freely he gave his life 
for men in utmost self-surrender, but he 
saw beyond death and tasted that distress 
of waiting which we find so hard to bear 
—the cold hours before the battle dawn 
that test the courage of the soldier, the 
shrinking of the flesh, the quivering 
nerves, the fierce renewal of temptation 
whispering retreat. And in these hours 
of his trial his refuge was a continual 
renewal of his self-surrender in service 


and in prayer. 


There never was an hour of his passion- 
time when Jesus might not have escaped 
impending death. As he had asserted to 


- his disciples his own power to surrender or 


withhold his life, so he asserted it before 
Pilate. As Christians we must not for 
aninstant lose sight of the fact that our 
Lord’s death was a free and deliberate 
gift for our salvation. ‘‘The Good Shep- 
herd giveth his life for the sheep.”’ This 
is the motive for that self-surrender to 
which we are calied. It is never aimless 
or even self.centered for the disciple any 
more than for his Lord. 

We take the cross for service. The 
social purpose is always at the front. 
“Whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake and the good tidings, shall save it.” 
As Christ laid down his life for love of 
the Father and of men, we are to sur- 
render self for Christ and men. Ourown 
salvation is in something better than a 

‘heaven of ease and pleasure, it is in love 
and service and the character which they 
alone can build, which lends itself in- 
creasingly to service and to love. The 
selfish heaven of which so many dream is 
a@ mirage, the heaven of Christ’s prepar- 
ing is for those who have laid down their 
lives for him in service to their fellow- 
men. 

For the solution of our doubts, for in- 
crease of our joy, for greater influence 

and usefulness, we need a larger and more 
Christlike self-surrender. Like Paul, in 
the shadow of his sufferings, we must 
learn to say, “I hold not my life of any 
account as dear unto myself, so that I 
may accomplish my course and the minis- 
try which I received from the Lord Jesus, 
to testify of the grace of God.” This is 

no profession of a separated ministry, it 
is for all ages and all occupations. Its 
witness through social service is open to 
every disciple and by it all discipleship is 
mito proof. 


gratifying fact that the number of 
in this country in 1902 was the 
‘smallest for 18 years. Of the 96 persons thus 
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murdered 87 were lynched in the Southern 
states, Louisiana and Mississippi leading with 
11 each. Mississippi also stands first in the 
number of legal executions for crime, 22 per- 
sons having been hanged there out of 144 put 
to death in the whole country. Eighty-six Ne- 


“groes were lynched and 85 were hung during 


the lastyear. But the number of murdersand 
homicides was 8,834, while an appalling in- 
crease is noted in the number of suicides, 8,231. 
And 42 of these were physicians. These sta- 
tistics are taken from the Ghicago Tribune. 


In Brief 


Good sound sense touching the duty of 
American parents toward their children is 
expressed in the article by Professor Parsons 
on page 449, Put into leaflet form with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s recent stirring words on Race 
Suicide it would make an effective tractate for 
the times. 


The Boston Herald calling attention to 
what it deems the superior quality of its 
Sunday edition describes it as ‘‘an ideal 
holiday paper.”” That is candid and illumi- 
nating. Sunday then is a holiday from the 
journalist’s standpoint, and the paper is made 
for people who look upon Sunday as a holi- 
day. 


The sudden death by apoplexy in Kenosha, 
Wis., last Monday of Rev. George H. Ide, D. D., 
for twenty-two years pastor of Grand Avenue 
Church, Milwaukee, will sadden many hearts 
East and West. He was one of the honored 
leaders in the denomination. He graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1865 and from Andover 
Seminary in 1869. Weshall speak of his work 
next week, 

The article entitied The Old Tradition and 
the New, by Prof. Willis J. Beecher of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, which we published 
March 7 and which has occasioned wide and 
favorable comment, has been reprinted, con- 
siderably enlarged and revised, in a pamphlet 
and will be furnished by the Sunday School 
and Publishing Society at five cents a vopy, or 
four dollars per hundred. 


The death of Prof. G. L. Prentiss of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York city, from 
1873 to 1896 professor of pastoral theology and 
ehurch polity and since 1896 professor emeri- 
tus, removes a fine spirit, whose first pastorate 
was in the South Trinitarian Church, New 
Bedford, Mass., but who served most of his life 
in the Presbyterian denomination and in iden- 
tification with the New School wing of that 
body. 


The Anti-imperialists have so wearied the 
people by their incessant accusations against 
the Government for its policy in the Philip- 
pines, which the nation plainly approves, 
that they fail to attract attention enough to 
show whether or not their cries proceed from 
a genuine sympathy with real injustice. The 
recent Faneuil Hall meeting in Boston was an 
illustration cf the mistake of harping always 
and only on one string. 


Here is a college student’s comment on the 
preaching in the chapel, which has just come 
to us in a private letter. It is worth a whole 
lecture on homiletics: ‘‘ Dr. —— preached on 
Sunday. He’s a big gun but it takes him all 
night to’say his say. A lot of these big guns 
are absolutely incompetent to say a thing 
briefly, logically, clearly and interestingly. I 
never hope to be a parson, but if I should be 
I'd learn to hit the nail on the head and then 
stop hammering the board. We want plain 
truth and not a lot of classical rot.” 


The appointment of Rev. John W. Buckham 
to succeed Prof. Frank H. Foster in the chair 
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of systematic theology in Pacific Seminary 
is an admirable one. Mr. Buckham inherits 
scholarly qualities from his father, the presi- 
dent of Vermont University, and in his twelve 
years’ pastorate over the Crombie Street 
Church in Salem, Mass., has proved himself 
equal to important administrative tasks, 
while at the same time showing himself a 
preacher of uncommon strength. He is held 
in high esteem by his ministerial associates, 
who always welcome his fresh and suggestive 
treatment of historical and theological topics. 
Our readers have had occasion to know Mr. 
Buckham through yarious articles contributed 
to these columns. We wish and predict for 
him large success in his important work. 


The fact that a minister now and then re- 
signs because he finds it difficult in the sacred 
calling to earn money enough to support and 
educate his family need not occasion exten- 
sive or unfavorable comment. We sometimes 
wonder why no more of them do this. Three 
prominent Worcester ministers have recently 
betaken themselves to the field of business, 
and a Boston minister announced last week 
that he would give up his pastorate with the 
same end in view. Circumstances may make 
not only such a step necessary, but wise. It 
may, also, cost the man quite as much to sever 
dear ties as to go on heroically in congenial 
but not sufficiently remunerative work. We 
hope, however, that men who thus give them- 
selves unreservedly to business opérations. 
will not claim for themselves the titles or the 
functions of the regular ministry. 


Educational Questions at the 
Boston Club 


Previous to and interspersing a series of 
four addresses on Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion the Boston Congregational Club had the 
unusual pleasure, last Monday evening, of 
hearing several charmingly rendered selec- 
tions by the Orpheus Club of fifty male voices, 

The Outlook Committee report, submitted 
by Rev. A. E. Cross, was a bugle-eall to ‘* do- 
ing something besides eating together.” He 
urged gifts to the Courtland Street Church, 
Everett, to the Church of the Pilgrimage, 
Plymouth, and to the Beecher Memorial proj- 
ect. He urged the brethren to rally around 
the Boston Y. M. C. A., to smash the tripar- 
tite local conference and association system 
and to postpone for twenty-five years at least 
all talk about federation with the more liberal 
sects. 

Passing to the main topic of the evening 
the club listened first to Rey. F. W. Merrick, 
Ph. D., who answered the question What is 
Education as involving instruction, training, 
adjustment and character development. Wal- 
lace C. Boyden, head master of the Boston 
Normal School set forth the Educational Work 
of the Chureh, pointing out the possibilities 
inhering in the Sunday and midweek servy- 
ices, the work of the minister and of the 
church members. 

To the new pastor of Central Church, Rey. 
J. H. Denison, fell the sub-topic, The Sunday 
School as an Educational Institution. He em- 
phasized the necessity of a change owing to 
the current inadequate Sunday school train- 
ing, advocated a variation of the courses ac- 
cording to the period of the pupil’s life. Each 
lesson should drive home some one principle 
or quality. George H. Martin, one of the su- 
pervisors of the Boston schools, spoke on Reli- 
gious Instruction in the Public Schools. He 
believed that in Massachusetts the teachers 
are carrying out the moral instruction en- 
joyed in the first constitution enacted by the 
state. There are many limitations upon them 
but they are trying to train their pupils to- 
respect for law and justice. Prof. F. K. 
Sanders was introduced as the president of 
the new Religious Education Association. 
and spoke briefly on its aims. © 
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Sunday School Activities 


The Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion has arranged a series of lectures on 
methods of teaching to be given in Boston 
and neighboring towns by Prof. H. H. Horne, 
professor of pedagogy in Dartmouth College. 
These lectures, which begin and close at Hyde 
Park extend from April 1-15, and as they are 
given in the evening and admission is free, 
they will, it is hoped, secure the attendance 
of a large number of Sunday school teachers. 
The annual meeting and institute of the Boston 
district Sunday schools is to be held in Temple 
Street Methodist Church, March 24, 25. The 
first session on Tuesday evening is to be de- 
yoted to the work of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. Dr. George E. Horr of the 
Watchman is to speak of its spirit and Dr. 
C. N. Beale of its results. 


Berkeley Temple’s New Organ 


The organist and director of the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburg, came from that city to 
Boston to give a recital on the new organ at 
Berkeley Temple last week Thursday evening. 
The house was filled with an appreciative 
audience. The new instrument is one of the 
largest and best in thecity. It was first used 
for worship last Sunday and was dedicated in 
the evening with a special musical program. 
A series of organ recitals is planned for the 
spring months when leading organists of the 
city and vicinity will play. 


Dr. Grenfell Nearing the End of his Stay 


The longer Dr. Grenfell stays in this vicin- 
ity, the larger his circle of friends and the 
warmer their hearts to him. He spoke last 
week at Taunton, at Shawmut, Central and 
Old South Churches, Boston, addressed a large 
union meeting in Trinitarian Church, Lowell, 
and went on Saturday to Northfield to speak 
Sunday to the students there and at Mt. Her- 
mon. On Monday he gave his lecture at Mt. 
Holyoke. Other appointments during the 
current week are at Wollaston, Hartford 
Seminary and at Worcester. Next Sunday 
evening he will speak at Walnut Avenue 
Chureh, Roxbury and at the Boston Y. M. 
C. A, in the afternoon. Early next week he 
leaves for Chicago. He has been the recipient 
of many courtesies from people in all denomi- 
nations and his noble work on the Labrador 
coast will hereafter be held in even higher 
esteem in this region. After a fortnight in 
Chicago he goes to New York for a few days 
before sailing for England where he is to have 
a brief furlough. In addition to two or three 
speaking appointments a day heis preparing 
his book on Labrador for the press, which 
will be a standard volume in regard to a coun- 
try of which comparatively little authorita- 
tive has been re 


What Shall the Minister Do 


I read with interest President Hyde’s arti- 
ele on How to Find a Minister, and cordially 
approve the treatment accorded by committee 
and church to the half-dozen whom they 
choose to consider as candidates. But is there 
not another side to the question of discover- 
ing the right minister for the right church: 
viz., that of securing the right church for the 
right minister ? 

Dr. Hyde says he cannot understand the 
opprobrium usually attached to match-making. 
Neither do I understand why the young lady 
who sincerely believes that marriage would 
make her a happier and more useful women 
should not in some way seek the society of 
the other sex; nor why a minister who feels 
that he is ready to enter upon a new and 
perhaps larger work should not have a right 
to seek an introduction to some pastorless 
church, 

A young man goes through college and sem- 
inary doing faithful work, perhaps somewhat 
above the average, but making no startlingly 
brilliant impression upon teachers or class- 
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The Improvement of the Sunday Seer 


By W. G. Ballantine, LL. D. 


Now that public attention is awake to 
the need of improvement in the Sunday 
school some real advance may be con- 
fidently expected. The greatest diffi- 
culty heretofore has been an unreason- 
ing conservatism. In secular education 
schools have passed from the stage where 
the main object was to learn the book to 
the stage where the scholars study the 
subject of which the books treat, and 
use the books as a means, not an end. 
Up to this time the theory of all of our 
Sunday school work has been exegetical. 
The advance will come in teaching the 
Christian life vitally and dynamically, 
not bookishly. 

Nearly two thousand years of Christian 
history lie between us and the writing of 
the New Testament—years replete with 
golden deeds of Christlike men and 
women, years memorable for wonderful 
forward movements of the Christian 
world, years splendid with victories of 
the gospel. Around us today the mani- 
fold activities of the church are beauti- 
ful in their beneficent details and sub- 
lime in their world-wide sweep. But 
this rich history and this inspiring pres- 
ent are ruled out of the education of our 
young people, while they are kept for 
months upon the history of the ancient 
Jewish Church. Surely the history of 
the Christian Church has lessons as 
well as the history of the pre-Christian 
Church, 

The next great improvement in the 
Sunday school will bein the introduction 
of classes studying the great events of 
church history, the lives of the martyrs, 
missionaries, and benefactors of man- 
kind, and of classes studying the present 
day needs of the world and the reme- 
dial activities of living men and women. 
There must, of course, still be exegetical 
Bible classes, but these will not monop- 
olize all of the time of the Sunday school, 
any more than such classes take all the 
time of students in a theological sem- 
inary. 

It may be objected that these proposed 
new classes will not be Bible classes at 
all. In a bookish sense they will not be. 
But in a vital sense they will be. This will 
be astudy of Bible truth inaction. This 
will be the Bible in the light of life. 
Professor Sampey, in a recent symposium 
in the Biblical World, said: ‘‘ Of course, 


the Word of God, in all its richness and ~ 
variety, should be the teacher’s one. text-_ 
book. The best helps for the study of 
the Bible should be sought and used.” — 
By all means ; but never let that second 
sentence be omitted when the first is — 
spoken. Our contention is that the best 
helps are the lessons of Christian history 
and those that come from the survey 
of the moral needs of men today. Pro- 
vide books on Palestinian geography, 
on Oriental customs, on the discoveries 
in Egypt and in Assyria, but don’t forget 
that the best helps to the understanding 
of the Bible are far other than these. 

It is a fundamental pedagogical princi- 
ple to begin with things near and then 
proceed later to things remote. Much in 
the Bible can be rightly understood only 
by scholars mature enough to reconstruct 
in imagination the state of things in a 
rude and early age. Not many of the Old 
Testament stories are suitable for incul- 
cating Christian virtues in little children. 
The slaughter of the Midianites by Gideon 
is, after all, a dreadful story of blood. 
The exploits of Samson are barbaric. 
Better begin, for the younger classes, 
with the story of Robert Raikes establish- 
ing the Sunday school, of David Living- 
stone traversing benighted Africa, of 
John Howard reforming the prison sys- 
tem of Europe. The children will under- 
stand the Bible—that is the spirit of 
Jesus, which is what we call the Bible— 
far better from such examples. 

The church does nothing systematic 
now to instruct her young people in her 
own history, her mistakes and her tri- 
umphs. She does nothing systematic to in- 
struct them in the present condition of 
mankind or what is doing to meet human 
need. She has no classes for the study of 
the personal religious problems of modern 
life. Every class is supposed to study exe- 
gesis, and other topics are broughtin as 
they may happen to occur to the teacher, 
in such haphazard fashion as to leave no 
satisfactory result. Courses of lessons 
can be easily arranged illustrating every 
fundamental Christian doctrine and duty, 
from material of thrilling interest. Such 
lessons will educate a generation of young 
people up into such intelligent. compre- 
hension of the spirit, history and present 
life of Christianity as is not now deemed 
possible, 


mates. Instead of entering a field of labor in 
the city or under the shadow of the seminary, 
he feels that he owes it to his Master to give 
the first years of his ministry to home mission 
work. He settles in a Western town, builds 
up a little church, makes friends with the 
young people and gives many of them a start 
on the road to true usefulness, and wins the 
respect and love of the community. But the 
population is a shifting one, and though num- 
bers are added to the church, almost as many 
are constantly moving on to other fields, and 
the Year- Book shows little progress. 

The time comes when his family sorely 
needs a larger income than the church can 
pay. He honestly feels, too, that the experi- 
ence gained in this frontier town has fitted 
him to grasp larger problems, and that he hasa 
real message to bring to some larger and more 
settled church. Bat no editor of a religious 
paper knows him; his seminary professors 


have not heard of him since his graduation ; 
and the missionary secretary thinks he is the 
right man where he is. Must this man sit 
quietly and wait to be discovered by the right 
church? Or ought he to have avoided the 
home mission field in the first place? — f 

Again, here is a man who has failed to 
harmonize with some prominent church mem- 
ber in his first pastorate, and this lack of har- 
mony has made effective work here very diffi- 
cult. He may be just the man for a church 
fifty miles away, but his record here is against 
him, and he is ruled out of the list of candi 
dates. 

The writer truly believes that tricia 
should be the guiding force in these matters. 
But churches and ministers must their 
part. Dr. Hyde has set forth t 
side most excellently. Who will o 
wise counsel to the minister who ¥ 
to be called? 
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The Song of Our Syrian Guest 


“Faduel Moghabghab,”’ said our guest, 
laughing as he leaned over the tea-table 
toward two little maids, vainly trying to 
beguile their willing and sweetly puckered 

ips into pronouncing hisname. ‘ Faduel 
_Moghabghab,” he repeated in syllables, 
pointing to the card he had passed to 
them. ‘‘ Accent the u and drop those g’s 
which your little throats cannot manage,” 
he went on kindly, while the merriment 
sparkled in his lustrous dark eyes, and 
his milk-white teeth, seen through his 
black mustache as he laughed, added 
beauty to his delicate and vivacious face. 

He was a man of winsome mind, this 
Syrian guest of ours, and the spirituality 
of his culture was as marked as the re- 
finement of his manners. We shall long 
remember him for the tales told that 
evening of his home in Ainzehalta on the 
slope of the Syrian mountains, but longest 
of all for what he said out of the mem- 
ories of his youth about a shepherd song. 

“Tt was out of the shepherd life of my 
country,” he remarked, ‘‘ that there came 
long ago that sweetest religious song ever 
written—the Twenty-third Psalm.” 

After the ripple of his merriment with 
the children had passed he turned to me 
with a face now serious and pensive, and 
said: ‘‘ Ah, so many things familiar to us 
are strange to you of America.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
I answered, ‘‘and no doubt because of 
this we often make mistakes which are 
more serious than mispronunciation of 

_ your modern names.” He smiled pleas- 
antly, then with earnestness said: ‘‘So 
many things in the life of my people, 
the same now as in the days of old, have 
been woven into the words of the Bible 
and into the conceptions of religious ideas 
as expressed there, that youof the Western 
world, not knowing these things as they 
are, often misunderstand what is written 
or at least fail to get a correct impression 
from it.” 

“Tell us about some of these,” I ven- 

tured, with a parental glance at two lis- 
tening little faces. 
- After mentioning several instances, he 
went on: “‘And there is the shepherd 
_ psalm ; I find thatitis taken among you 
as having two parts, the first under the 
figure of shepherd life, the second turning 
to the figure of a banquet with the host 
and thé guest.” 

“0, we have talked about that,” said 
my lady of the teacups as she dangled the 
teaball with a connoisseur’s fondness, 
‘‘and we have even said that we wished 
the wonderful little psalm could have been 
finished in the one figure of shepherd life.” 

“Do you mean that it actually keeps 
the shepherd figure to the end? It seems 
to us,” I ad ‘wishing to give suitable 
support to my lady’ s rather brave decla- 
ration of our sense of a literary flaw 
in the matchless psalm, it seems to us 
to lose the sweet, simple melody and to 
close with strange, heavy chords, when 
it changes to a scene of banquet hospi- 


” 


tality. 
“Certainly, good friends.” 
With keen personal interest I asked 


him to tell us how we might see it as a 


‘a psalm throughout. So we lis- 


By William Allen Knight 


tened and he talked over the cooling tea- 
cups. 

“Tt is all, all a simple shepherd psalm,”’ 
he began. ‘See how it runs through the 
round of shepherd life from first word to 
last.” 

With softly modulated voice that had 
the rhythm of music and the hush of ven- 
eration in it, he quoted : ‘‘‘ The Lordis my 
shepherd, I shall not want.’ There is 
the opening strain of its music; in that 
chord is sounded the keynote which is 
never lost till the plaintive melody dies 
away at the song’s end. All that follows 
is that thought put in varying light.” I 
wish it were possible to reproduce here 
the light in his face and the interchange 
of tones in his mellow voice as he went on. 

““*We maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures ;’ nourishment, rest. ‘He lead- 
eth me beside the still waters’ ; refresh. 
ment. You think here of quietly flowing 
streams and get only another picture of 
rest. But streams are few in that shep- 
herd country, and the shepherds do not 
rely on them. To the shepherd ‘the still 
waters’ are wells and cisterns, and he 
leads his sheep to these still waters not 
for rest but to bring up water to quench 
their thirst.’”” Then he talked of how the 
varied needs of the sheep and the many- 
sided care of the shepherd are pictured 
with consummate skill in the short sen- 
tences of the psalm. ‘‘ Each is distinct 
and adds something too precious to be 
merged and lost,’”’ he said. 

“«PHe restoreth my soul;’ you know,” 
he said, turning to me, ‘‘that ‘soul’ 
means the life or one’s self in the Hebrew 
writings.”’ Then addressing all he went 
on: ‘‘ There are private fields and gardens 
and vineyards in the shepherd country 
and if the sheep stray into them and be 
caught there it is forfeited to the owner 
of the land. So, ‘He restoreth my soul’ 
means ‘the shepherd brings me back and 
rescues my life from forbidden and fatal 
place3.” 

««¢Restores me when wandering’ is the 
way it is put in one of our hymns,” I in- 
terposed. 

“Ah, sir, that is it exactly,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Restores me when wandering!”’ 

“*He leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for his name’s sake;’ often 
have I roamed through the shepherd 
country in my youth and watched how 
hard it is to choose the right path for the 
sheep; one leads to a precipice, another 
to a place where the sheep cannot find 
the way back; and the shepherd was 
always going ahead, ‘leading’ them in 
the right paths, proud of his good name 
as a shepherd. 

“Some paths that are right paths still 
lead through places that have deadly 
perils; ‘Yea, though I walk through the 
yalley of the shadow of death,’ is the way 
the psalm touches this fact in shepherd 
life. This way of naming the valley is 
yery true to our country. I remember 
one near my home called ‘the valley of 
robbers’ and another ‘the ravine of the 
raven.’ Yousee ‘the valley of the shadow 
of death’ is a name drawn from my coun- 
try’s old custom. And so is the phrase 


.& moment. 


‘Thy rod and thy staff,’ for the shepherds 
carry a weapon for defense and one for 
guidance. Ab, madam, you should see 
the sheep cuddle near the shepherd to 
understand that word, ‘They comfort 
me’. The shepherd’s call, ‘Ta-a-a-a, 
Ho.0-0,’ and the answering patter of 
feet as the sheep hurry to him, are fit 
sounds to be chosen out of the noisy 
world to show what comfort God gives to 
souls that heed his voice; and those 
sounds have been heard in my country 
this day as they were the day this shep- 
herd psalm was written!” 

With quiet animation he lifted his thin 
hand and continued: ‘‘ Now here is where 
you drop the shepherd figure and put in a 
banquet and so lose the fine climax of 
completeness in the shepherd’s care.” It 
need not be said that we were eager lis- 
teners now, for our guest was all aglow 
with memories of his far-off homeland 
and we felt that we were about to see 
new rays of light flash from this rarest 
gem in the song-treasury of the world. 

**«Thou preparest a table before me—in 
the presence of mine enemies.’”’ In the 
same hushed voice in which he quoted 
these words he added: ‘“ Ah, to think that 
the shepherd’s highest skill and heroism 
should be lost from view as the psalm 
begins to sing of it, and only an indoor 
banquet thought of!” He sat in silence 
Then he said: 

“There is no higher task of the shep- 
herd in my country than to go from time 
to time to study places and examine the 
grass and find a good and safe feeding 
place for his sheep. All his skill and 
often great heroism arecalled for. There 
are many poisonous plants in the grass 
and the shepherd must find and remove 
them. A cousin of mine once lost three 
hundred sheep by a mistake in this hard 
task. 

“Then there are snake holes and the 
snakes bite the noses of the sheep if they 
be not driven away. The shepherd must 
burn the fat of hogs at the holes to do 
this. And around the feeding-ground 
which the shepherd thus prepares, in 
holes and caves in the hillsides there are 
jackals, wolves, hyenas, and tigers too, 
and the bravery and skill of the shepherd 
are at the highest point in closing up 
these dens with stones or slaying the 
wild beasts with his long-bladed knife. 
Of nothing do you hear shepherds boast- 
ing more proudly than of their achieve- 
ments in this part of their care of flocks. 
And now,” he exclaimed with a beaming 
countenance and suppressed feeling, as 
if pleading for recognition of the lone 
shepherd's bravest act of devotion to his 
sheep, ‘‘and now do you not see the shep- 
herd figure in that quaint line ‘Thou pre- 
parest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies?’ ”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, “and I see that 
God’s care of a man out in the world isa 
grander thought than that of seating him 
at an indoor banquet table.” 

“But what about anointing the head 
with oil and the cup running over? Go 
on, my friend,” 

“0, there begins the beautiful picture 
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at the end of the day. The psalm has 
sung of the whole round of the day’s 
wandering, all the needs of the sheep, 
all the care of the shepherd. Now the 
psalm closes with the last scene of the 
day. At the door of the sheepfold the 
shepherd stands and ‘the rodding of 
the sheep’ takes place. The shepherd 
stands turning his body to let the sheep 
pass; he is the door, as Christ said of 
himself. With his rod he holds back the 
sheep while he inspects them one by one 
as they pass into the fold. He has the 
horn filled with olive oil and he has cedar- 
tar, and he anoints a knee bruised on the 
rocks or a side scratched by thorns. And 
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here comes one that is not bruised but is 
simply worn and exhausted; he baths its 
face and head with the refreshing olive 
oil, and he takes the large two-handled 
cup and dips it brimming full from the 
vessel of water provided for that purpose, 
and he lets the weary sheep drink. There 
is nothing finer in the psalm than this. 
God’s care is not for the wounded only, 
but for the worn and weary also. ‘He 
anointeth my head with oil, my cup 
runneth over.’ 

“And then, when the day is done and 
the sheep are snug within the fold, what 
contentment, what rest under the starry 
sky! Then comes the thought of deepest 


repose and comfort: ‘Surely goodnes® 
and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life,’ as they have through all the 
wanderings of the day now ended. 

““The song dies away as the heart that 
God has watched and tended breathes 
this grateful vow before the roaming of 
the day is forgot in sleep: ‘I will—not 


shall, but will; for it is a decision, a — 


settled purpose, a holy vow—I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever.” And 
the song ends, and the sheep are at rest, 
safe in the good shepherd’s fold.” 

Do you wonder that ever since that 
night we have called this psalm The 
Song of Our Syrian Guest? 


In and Around Chicago 


installation of a Pastor 


Thursday evening, March 19, Rev. ©. A. 
Forbes was installed over Fifty-second Avenue 
Church. The organization is of several years 
standing but till Mr. Forbes took charge of it 
had had rather a precarious existence. Under 
his leadership a little band of people, nearly 
all of them salaried men, has secured land 
and erected a house of worship on it which 
has cost between seven and eight thousand 
dollars and is a model of neatness and con- 
yenience. Provision has been made for pay- 
ment of all obligations this year, save a mort- 
gage of three thousand dollars, due some years 
hence. A Sunday school of nearly two hun- 
dred has been gathered. The council ap- 
proved heartily the spirit and belief of the 
pastor-elect. The sermon was by Dr. E. F. 
Williams. Other parts were taken by Drs. 
Barton and Armstrong, and Rev. Messrs. E. 
B. Chase, C. H. Taintor, and E. B. Libby. 


Resignation at Rogers Park 


Rey. William Evans, who has been the 
successful pastor of the church at Rogers 
Park, has resigned, in order to become as- 
sistant director of the Moody Bible Institute. 
Mr. Evans has long been interested in this 
work and has given a good deal of time to it 
asateacher. Under his leadership his church 
has grown in numbers and in spiritual ear- 
nestness. It has paid off a troublesome mort- 
gage and increased its gifts for benevolence. 
Before going to Rogers Park Mr. Evans was 
pastor of one of the largest Lutheran churches 
in the city. He is still a young man, a fine 
scholar and an able preacher. 


A Leaf from a Pastor’s Experience 


Rev. George H. Bird has been twenty-two 
years pastor of the South Chicago church. 
He is now receiving into the church the babes 
which he baptized, and finding in them some 
of his most efficient helpers. Another fruit of 
his long pastorate is the confidence he has won 
from the managers of the corporations located 
in or near South Chicago. During the coal 
strike when others were paying double or 
treble prices for soft coal the operatives in 
the steel works obtained their coal for two 
dollars a ton, and the church had all the coal 
it needed for nothing. Mr. Bird says that the 
experiences of this winter have rendered the 
benefits of a long pastorate more apparent 
than ever. 


A Now Pleld Secretary for the A. M. A. 


People in Chicago were not a little sur- 
prised to read Monday morning that Rev. 
William L. Tenney of North Adams had re- 
signed to become field secretary of the 
A. M. A., with headquarters at Chicago. Did 
that mean displacement of Dr. Roy who has 


served the society so long, so faithfully and 


with such signal success? Farther inquiry 
revealed the fact that Dr. Roy himself had 


celebrated his seventy-sixth birthday—that it 
is not safe to intrust the important interests 
he represents entirely toa man of his years. 
He will, however, continue to work for the 
society, giving to it such time and service 
as he thinks best, but transferring as far as 
possible responsibility to the younger man. 
Few men have been able to do what Dr. Roy 
has done for the West. The A. M. A. is to 
be congratulated that it is still to have the 
benefit of his services and above all of his 
wise counsels. No man West is more warmly 
loved or more highly honored than he. His 
life has been one of continued self-sacrifice, 
but the results of it are appearing far and 
wide. 


Quickening Services 


The Sunday evening services in First 
Church have drawn large audiences. Nearly 
half of those present are young men. Special 
attention is given to music, but the sermon 
holds the prominent place. This is direct, 
pointed, evangelical. Hundreds of names 
were secured months ago by house to house 
visitation. Each of the persons whose ad- 
dresses were secured received a personal 
letter from Dr. Bartlett, the pastor, in ad- 
dition to invitations received from others and 
by means of printed material. Every Sunday 
afternoon the young business men of the 
church and some of the deacons, also some 
of the young women of the church eall at the 
homes in the neighborhood. This work is 
rendered eflicient by pastor’s assistants, and 
especially by the service of Miss Adah Col- 
lings, secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
ehurch. Dr. Bartlett believes in judicious 
advertising through circulars and by the use 
of the mail, and the response made to the in- 
vitations thus sent indicates the wisdom of the 
course he is pursuing. 


The Club 


At the March meeting of the Congregational 
Club at the Auditorium, Monday evening, an 
appreciative and appropriate minute on the 
death of Professor Chamberlain was pre- 
sented by his pastor, Dr. W. E. Barton. 
The question under discussion during the 
evening was the advance movement in re- 
ligious education in Chicago. The speakers 
were Profs. George A, Coe of Evanston, 
Shailer Mathews of the University of Chicago 
and Dr. F. W. Gansaulus. Each of the speak- 
ers paid a high tribute to the recent conven- 
tion and emphasized the need it was called to 
meet, but as yet no one seems to have dis- 
covered by what method the improvement in 
teaching morals and religion is to be brought 
about. 


Music and the Inner Life 


Mr. W. L. Tomlins, for years director of 
the Apollo Club of Chicago, gave a remark- 
able address at the Ministers’ Meeting, March 


proposed Mr. Tenney as his successor, and; 16, Mr. Tomlins is an enthusiast in music 


that he feels at his advanced age—he has just 


and a good deal of a philosopher as well. He 


thinks he has discovered the way in which 
music ministers to the deepest life of man. 
He says it reaches and develops a life which 
lies below that of the intellect, the emotions 
and the will, that of the spirit, and that the 
child should therefore be trained in the rudi- 
ments of music as early in life as possible, and 
that even if one does not become a good singer 
one can nevertheless receive the benefits in 
the inner life which the study and practice of 
music always bring. In this connection it 
may not be amiss to say that the rich men of 
the city, and multitudes who are not rich, are 
uniting in an effort to raise $750,000 as a sort 
of endowment of the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra. Steady annual deficits render it 
necessary that means be secured to meet them 
and it has finally been decided to obtain 
land on the Lake Front, erect a building 
containing offices for rent, and a hall adequate 
to the needs of the orchestra. The land has 
been purchased and as soon as the subscrip- 
tions warrant, work on the new structure 
will begin. It is understood that Dr. Gun- 
saulus will have the use of the hall Sunday 
morning. At present there is no hall in the 
city quite adapted to the demands of Central 
Church. 


Chicago, March 21. FRANKLIN. 


The Function of the 
Moderatorship 


Respecting this question an able editorial, 
presumably from the pan of Dr. Jefferson, ap- 
pears in this month’s number of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Tidings: 


A writer in The Congregationalist sign- 
ing himself ‘‘ Plymouth Rock” scents dan- 
ger in the letter of Dr. Bradford to the 
churches, Such a letter is not only an in- 
novation in America, but what is worse 
an importation from England, and gp our 
good brother “‘ Plymouth Rock” bubbles 
over with questions, all of which reveal a 
state of trepidation more intense than the 
situation would seem to warrant... . 
If a man great and good enough to be 
chosen moderator of our lesias- 
tical body has not the right to convey to 
the churches his impressions of present 
tendencies and needs, and ifour ters 
and laymen have not the right to read 
and profit by whatsuch aman 
write, then we are of all men most 
able and are under a despotism worse 
thatof Rome. And if our moderator can- 
not speak, and if we cannot with- 
out endangering the fabric of 
then it were better that our denomina- 
tional house be broken up, and that 
other form of church life be devised 
which the Lord’s followers might 
befree, Theold rock on the shore 
éuth, on which the Mayflower 
landed 283 years ago must be 
the pronunciamentos of sundry 
als who from time to time coverup 
identity beneath its glorious name. 


may care to 
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Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 


Chapter XVI. 


DILEMMA AND PARADOX OF LOVE 


OW love makes or 
unmakes! And, in 
the making or un- 
making, how merely 
incidental is its out- 
ward success or fail- 
ure! 

At thirteen or 
fourteen Duncan 
Me Leod saw a 
child’s face. It was 
fine in its propor- 
tions, delicately out- 
lined, and nobly 
beautiful; but had 
it been even a very 
plain face, such thoughtfulness, such quick- 
ness and intelligence of perception, such in- 
sight, and such unselfish love lighted it, that 
it would equally have won him, bending 
‘there, all rapt and eager, over his mother’s 
Bible. 

The face belonged toa daughter of wealth. 
Duncan was a poor widow’s son. The mo- 
ment he thought of this, he saw the tragic 
side of these so different environments, and, 
bravely making his resolve, he never breathed 
his secret toa human being, not even to his 
mother. But that face, joining with the boy’s 
deep religious impulse, madetheman. It was 
with him like a vision until far on in his uni- 
versity career, the key to his honors and 
triumphs at the Stirling high school and at 
Edinburgh. Then Henry Drummond, a lone 
man, in order, as Duncan assumed, yet more 
eompletely to serve Jesus Christ, gave hima 
fresh ideal; and, passionately absorbed 
thenceforth in doing for his Master, he suc- 
ceeded, at length, in banishing Kathleen Gor- 
don’s face. 

After great years in Scotland, in Australia, 
in South Africa and in Colorado, an act of 
heroism, that nearly cost him his life, brought 
back the vision. He was not disobedient unto 
it. He spoke; he was denied; but he was 
denied, as he instantly perceived, against 
Kathleen’s heart pleadings, and on the ground 
alone of outward duties ; of, in short, conduct, 
—the very foundation upon which he had 
uilded all his own maturer life. In that 
awful crisis,—for Kathleen’s letter in reply 
had made his further suit impossible,—when, 
in consequence at once of the denial and its 
ground, the solid earth seemed gone from be- 
neath him, and the flaming stars from above 
him, and himself seemed to be dissolved into 
a flitting shade, there broke upon him, after 
éertain fierce preliminary struggles, a sense, 
as if apocalyptic, of the emptiness of outward 
deeds, however heroic and noble, and of the 
valuelessness of all things else but love,—-love 
toward God, leve toward love, and love 
‘toward men, He of Patmos had not a clearer 
revelation. 

Thus Duncan McLeod was once more born 
again, for he had lived in deeds before. Love 
regenerated him. In that new life which en- 
sued, the hero of the Annie Laurie mining 
camp, admired almost inordinately, and fol- 
lowed passionately, became, over and above 
all that he was before, another St. John, calm, 
tender, winning, a resistless loadstone of char- 
acter and of the Christed life. 

Until Kathleen Gordon shall herself speak, 
we, like Duncan, may not know what is going 
~ onin her soul. When that time comes, how- 
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ever, if it comes at all, it will be strange if 
her experience does not prove to have paral- 
leled his. For they serve the same Master. 
They have the single eye. Those that follow 
him, he promises, shall not walk in darkness; 
their whole body shall be full of light. 

Love is for Christ, and Christ is for love. 
They are the foci of the ellipse in which the 
soul moves. Christ regenerates; love regen- 
erates. Deeds, though priceless as expres- 
sions of love, are emptiness and less than 
nothing, except for Christ and love. Even In 
His Steps we walk but as slaves and vaga- 
bonds, save as, at the same time, we walk In 
His Light, ‘Covet earnestly the best gifts: 
and yet show I unto you a more excellent 
way,” writes St. Paul; and, in indicating that 
way, bursts forth into nothing other or less 
than the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians., For, ‘‘ Love is of God.’”’ ‘‘Every one 
that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God.” 
“God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all.” 

But if love, though outwardly unsuccessful, 
made Duncan McLeod and Kathleen Gordon, 
it, outwardly also unsuccessful, unmade Peter 
Wainwright and EugenieSharp; and unmade, 
also, the Annie Laurie Mine and several hun- 
dred lives inseparably bound up in the mate- 
rial, the moral, and the spiritual significance 
that, under the lead of Duncan McLeod and 
John Hope, the Annie Laurie Mine had at- 
tained. 

To trace how love unmade these two would 
require a volume; a volume, be it added, of a 
sad but fascinating interest. A few para- 
graphs must here suffice. 

Had Eugenie Sharp’s love for Peter Wain- 
wright been yet deeper, and bad it been joined 
with a consuming love for Jesus Christ, the 
great wedding at the “truly baronial’”’ lodge 
in the Adirondacks would not have occurred, 
unless Peter Wainwright had said the re- 
sponses with her. But though Eugenie’s love 
for Peter was sincere and strong,—so sincere 
and strong that the violence she did it finally 
killed her,—it had not, as she had not, the 
single eye. The pageant of wealth and of 
society commanded her,—less, indeed, than 
her love for Peter, but with a divided alle- 
giance. The passion of loving, too, was 
strong within her, as was right; but, in her 
thinking,—for it is the pure in heart that 
alone see God,—she had suffered herself to 
disunite and to make two what God meant 
should be one, the passion of loving and lov- 
ing itself. 

Thus it came about that three distinct forces 
were in the field without the single eye justly 
to co-ordinate them. Mr. Multi-millionaire 
represented to her, for the time,—and he was 
not a bad man,—the pageant of wealth and 
of society, and also the passion of loving; 
whereas Peter Wainwright, under her father’s 
prohibition, only representedloving. Accord- 
ingly it happened that, in the balloting of 
those brief and feverish weeks, pageant and 
passion outvoted loving, with that poor, dis- 
tracted, heartbreaking and yet heartburning 
young woman, though it was virgin voices 
that said the responses; and only after her 
child, sad-eyed but beautiful, lay crooning in 
her arms, did she make the dreadful discovery 
that it was the popular vote alone that had 
won, while the electoral college had lost. Be 
it said, however, to her everlasting honor, the 
enduring jewel in her crown, that she kept 
her plighted troth,—kept it and died. 

How, on the other hand, did Peter Wain- 
wright, who had been such in character that 
he had been John Hope’s chosen and bosom 
friend, bear himself in his great trial? Heso 


remained unto this day. 


bore himself that he almost broke John Hope’s 
heart. For to see one’s dearest friend, in 
whom one has reposed implicit confidence, 
falter and fail at life’s crisis, is little short of 
tragedy. 

Peter Wainwrizht’s pride was hurt,—inevi- 
tably, properly, but disproportionately to the 
many other considerations involved. Scrupu- 
lously upright, too, though Peter Wainwright 
was, he made the same mistake that Eugenie 
Sharp made, of disuniting in his thinking the 
passion of loving and loving itself, and fierce 
fires burned within him. So when Miss Marie 
Stone, daughter to him of the rival yacht, 
clapped her small hands on reading a note 
from a friend which said that Peter Wain- 
wright’s engagement had been broken, and set 
her thin, firm lips in a silent vow that she 
would marry him, he passed unwittingly, but 
also ill defended, into the category of “the 
hunted.” In his pride and his passion he 
stilled the deeper voice. John Hope’s expos- 
tulations fell on dull ears. The life-oppor- 
tunity to wait, after a love that had proved 
itself inadequate, for one that, God willing, 
should prove adequate; and the life-oppor- 
tunity, while he waited, to develop in himself 
larger Jiving, and larger capacity for loving,— 
he despised, as did Esau his birthright, and 
onthesame principle. Consequently, the same 
week that the events at the “truly baronial ” 
lodge in the Adirondacks were the “ feature ”’ 
of the New York papers, a quieter but elegant 
wedding,—for Miss Marie Stone had sense of 
a certain sort, whatever else she lacked,—was 
recorded at considerable length, and in far 
better taste, in the samejournals. It occurred 
at Newport; the two passed the remainder of 
the summer in Europe; and, in October, Peter 
Wainwright, goaded on ever by Marie, put his 
nose on the monetary grindstone, where it has 
““Whatever you do, 
or don’t do, Peter,” she would say, “get 
money, and keep it. If we manage rightly, 
we shall beable to buy out Eugenie’s husband 
before we are done.” 

Peter and Marie were childless. Little love 
was lost between them, Existence became 


- swiftly, for both of them, a scheme of conquest, 


—conquest pecuniarily, conquest socially, con- 
quest in the range of several collateral ambi- 
tions,—Marie’s, in literature; Peter’s, in art 
and music; that of both, to be able to assem- 
ble distinguished people at their various resi- 
dences and social functions. They both adhered 
to outward uprightness. Marie, however, 
never had ideals; and Peter, who had had 
them, violated them more and more as his ca- 
reer went on. Had any one told him, for ex- 
ample, the week before his engagement to 
Eugenie Sharp was broken, that for the sake 
of money he would betray his and John 
Hope’s ideals for the Annie Laurie Mine, he 
would have resented the assertion as libelous. 
Within three or four years, however, while 
he had still a seruple, the scruple was not 
about his earlier ideals for the mine, but about 
the wound it would inflict on John Hope. In 
short, love, in its failure, and in its fickle sub- 
stitution of formal success for failure, while 
it left Peter Wainwright an outwardly upright 
man, undid all that had made John Hope his 
friend, and that was noblest in him. 

Love, then, presents this twofold dilemma: 
{ft makes or unmakes; and it must choose be- 
tween putting asunder and holding as one that 
which God hath joined together, namely, the 
passion of ioving and loving itself. 

And this is the parodox of love: Holding 
these two as one, its outward success or fail- 
ure is but an incident; it makes, in any case, 
and can nowise unmake or be unmade. 
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Chapter XVII. 


SHARP SMASHES HIS 


BONAPARTE 


BLANK 
WALL 


ROM the moment 
that Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp uttered his 
imprecation, and 
shut the door on 
the Annie Laurie 
stockholders with 
a erash, he bad 
bat one supreme 
purpose. It was 
with him day and 
night. He thought 
of it waking, and 
dreamed of it sleep- 
ing. It so absorbed 
him that it interfered to some extent with 
his ordinary complete concentration on busi- 
ness in business hours. That purpose was 
to acquire control of the Annie Laurie Mine; 
to humiliate John Hope and his coadjutors, 
chief among whom, he now perceived, was 
Duncan McLeod; and to reverse, in a monu- 
mental way, all that for which the mine had 
come conspicuously to stand. 

As the mine was not intended for the stock 
market, but to be a conservative and perma- 
nent industry, John Hope had organized it 
with only a hundred shares. There had been 
put into it about two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. After that it and its plant had 
been steadily improved out of its surplus 
earnings. Thus the hundred shares had a 
face value reckoned at twenty-five hundred 
dollars each, but their actual value was more 
than thrice that amount. 

The hundred shares were held, thirty by 
John Hope, thirty by Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, 
twenty by Peter Wainwright, ten by Duncan 
McLeod, and five each by Hugh MacDonald 
and Theodore Wilson. Hugh MacDonald and 
Theodore Wilson, as well as Peter Wain- 
wright, were college classmates of John Hope, 
and all three of them, when they entered the 
company, were men after his own heart. 
Hugh and Theodore remained so. Hugh was 
a person of wealth. He was very conserva. 
tive in his business methods. He gave much 
of his time and strength to certain altruistic 
enterprises in his native city of New York. 
Theodore was a brilliant and virile scholar, 
rapidly making a reputation as an inspiring 
teacher. He had little money, but John Hope 
was so fond of him, that he put him in the 
way of acquiring and gradually paying for 
his five shares inthe mine. At the time when 
this history encounters him, these shares were 
entirely paid for. 

When Mr. Bonaparte Sharp took account of 
the stockholders, he ,perceived that Hope, 
MeLeod, MacDonald and Wilson were of the 
old guard, and held fifty of the shares; that 
the holders of the other fifty were Wain- 
wright and himself; that he would have a 
hard tussle with Wainwright because of the 
“truly baronial” lodge incident; and that, 
evenif he won with him, he would still con- 
trol only one-half of the stock. ‘‘It looks 
rocky,” he said, and the problem seemed so 
difficult of solution that he Jost sleep and lost 
flesh worrying over it. 

John Hope returned to Colorado within 
a week after the stockholders’ meeting of 
March 1, much sooner than he had intended, 
in order to intrench his work there before the 
battle, which he knew was sure to come, 
should begin. Mr. Bonaparte Sharp had him 
shadowed ; knew the day and the train of his 
departure; and, the second evening there- 
after, when John Hope would be beyond the 
Missouri River, saw, in an afternoon paper, 
an account of the sudden death, from pneu- 


monia, of Theodore Wilson. Theodore had- 


been overworking with his pupils; a cutting 
March wind to which he had been exposed 
had sent him to bed; he had died that after- 
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if Theodore had told her of the scene at the 


Mr. Bonaparte Sharp was alone in bis den. 
He dropped his paper and rubbed his hands 
with glee. Then, as it grew upon him, he 
danced around theroom. Then hesaid, “‘ You 
fool!”—but he did not use those words in 
their adequate sense. Then he rushed into 
the next room, and rang for his carriage, —his 
hurry-up ring,—and, in ten minutes, was rat- 
tling over the pavements toward a door with 
crape onit. ‘‘ Must fix it,’’ he said to himself, 
‘before John Hope sees tomorrow morning’s 
Denver papers. Associated Press will wire 
it; it will not escape his eyes; he’ll write her, 
which will be all right; bat what if he wires 
her condolences, and a judicious caution?” 
Then he dropped the window, put his head 
out of it, and cried, ‘‘ Hurry up, William !”’ 

Mrs. Wilson received a call which she 
looked back to as of inexpressible helpfulness 
until the trouble at the Annie Laurie Mine 
broke. It was brief, tender, consolatory. 
Here and there, at intervals during it, oc- 
curred these sentences: ‘‘] knew Mr. Wilson 
well in our stockholders’ meetings.’”? Let me 
help. any way I can.’”’ “My carriages will be 
at your disposal for the funeral.” ‘‘ You will 
be having heavy expenses. Your husband’s 
Annie Laurie stock stood for some twelve or 
thirteen thousand dollars. If it will help you 
any, I will gladly send you my check tomor- 
row morning for twenty-five thousand. We 
must helo one another at. suchatime.” This 
meant, what she longed for, but supposed 
would be impossible, that the burial might be 
in Greenwood; that the lot might be an eligi- 
ble one; that a suitable monument might 
mark the spot; and that, combining the check 
with her husband’s life insurance, she and 
her boy Theodore would have a modest com- 
petency. She could not speak. She pressed 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s hand with a fervor of 
thankfulness that almost shamed even him. 

Mr. Bonaparte Saarp rightly conjectured 
that John Hope would see the item about 
Theodore Wilson’s death in the Denver papers 
the next morning. It cameto Johpas a per- 
sonal afiliction. He instantly telegraphed his 
sympathy, and then wrote Mrs. Wilson a let- 
ter which she treasures to this day. He de- 
bated with himself whether he would not turn 
back for the funeral; but did not do so from 
the fear that this would delay interment, and 
thus unduly prolong the strain which Mrs. 
Wilson was undergoing, After the hour’s 
delay in Denver, accordingly, he pushed on 
with the trans-continental mail; but first ar- 
ranged that, an hour later, five hundred dol- 
lars should be transferred to Mrs. Wilson by 
telegraph as his act of respect to a memory 
that was to him unspeakably precious. He 
thought, and so did Hugh MacDonald, of the 
peril of some sharp practice by the captain of 
finance; but he said to himself, as Hugh did, 
“He will not be so indecent as to approach 
her on the subject until after the funeral.” 

But when Hugh MacDonald came in that 
forenoon, as he had been in repeatedly on the 
day of the death, Mrs. Wilson showed him, 
with an emotion of gratitude she could 
scarcely control, Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s 
check, and said that she had sent back the 
certificate of stock by the messenger who had 
brought the check. “It was such a kind 
act!’’ she continued. “‘How could one, so 
much a stranger, have been so considerate? 
I shall never forget it, so long as ’’—but here 
she burst into tears. 

Hugh MacDonald will never forget that 
hour. He had himself intended offering her 
forty thousand dollars, if she cared to part 
with her stock, so soon as it seemed decent to 
broach the subject to her. That appeared to 
him a fair valuation, and he had had no little 
satisfaction in thinking how comfortable the 
sum would make her and her boy, besides in- 
suring such use of the stock’s voting power as 
Theodore would have desired. He could say 
nothing at this spectacle of tender gratitude 
for what seemed to him the act of a fiend. 
As he went down the steps when he had bid- 
den her adieu, he whispered to himself: “ Oh, 


March meeting! But Theodore was charity 
incarnate, and I suppose that he sealed his 
lips!” 

Peter Wainwright sealed his lips about the 
March meeting, but for a far different reason. 
He feared, if he opened them, that Marie 
would drive him into some deal with Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp. He had done violence to 
his ideals so long, that he had no séruples 
against such a deal from that point of view; 
but he did not regard Mr. Bonaparte Sharp 
with affection, and he would not willingly 
give John Hope pain. After several days and 
nights of badgering, however, Marie, whose 
suspicions were aroused by Peter’s reticence, 
succeeded in prying hislips open. ‘“‘There’s 
money in that, Peter!” she cried, and clapped 
her hands in glee. It was at such times that. 
Peter, with all his musie and his art, ques- 
tioned whether life were worth living. — : 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp did not sleep the night 
of his return from Mrs. Wilson’s. He was 
too jubilantly happy. When the messenger 
returned to his office the next forenoon with 
Theodore Wilson’s five shares of Annie Laurie 
stock, he felt like kissing them, such was his 
sense of triumph. ‘I have thirty-five now,’” 
he said, ‘and Wainwrighthastwenty! After 
the annual meeting, June 4, Hope and his fel- 
low idealists, including that idiot, McLeod, 
and their impudent attempts to pull down the 
whole fabric of modern society over our 
heads, will bite the dust!’’ Then he sent a 
long cablegram to Dunbar McLean at Johan- 
nesburg. For although Duncan McLeod, in 
order to conceal his having refused a huge 
Cripple Creek salary, had merely suggested 
to John Hope—contrary to the fact—the query, 
whether Mr. Bonaparte Sharp might not have 
confused two former Johannesburg names, 
those of McLeod and McLean, Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp knew about both the men, and Dunbar 
McL2an was his choice, now that Duncan 
McLeod had fallen under his disfavor. 

But the shoe, even yet, pinched a little. 
How could he ask a favor of Peter Wain- 
wright? How, on the other hand, could he, 
with self-respect, coerce him a second time? 
This worried Mr. Bonaparte Sharp. After 
the cablegram Lad gone, nevertheless, he lost 
not a moment in beginning his campaign, and 
carried it strenuously forward for several 
weeks, This campaign consisted in getting 


various persuasive persons to approach Peter — 


Wainwright with offers, of d fferent dimen- 
sions, and urged on a variety of cogent 
grounds, to buy his twenty shares of Annie 
Laurie stock. Peter and Marie Wainwright 
were not lacking in penetration. The many 
mysterious offers to purchase, each one at a 
higher figure than the last, so far from de- 
ceiving them, afforded them not only amuse- 
ment, but also no little vindictive delight. 
“We'll make him beg! Isn’tit sport?” said 
Marie. 

In middle April Mr. Bonaparte Sharp cabled 
Dunbar McLean to start for New York at 
once; and, because everything in the way of 
blind negotiations had proved a dismal failure, 
began operations in the open. He went 
straight to Peter Wainwright. There was no 
beating about the bush. He offered him a 
round half million: for he had reached the 
point, as Peter and his wife well knew, where 
he must control the mine at any cost; and, 
because of the strained past, he had decided to 
facilitate negotiations by lavish offers of cash. 
‘Not enough,” said Marie, on being privately 
conferred with. After Mr, Bonaparte Sharp 
had crowded this offer, in a variety of ways, 
for a week, he proposed three quarters of a 
million. “Take it immediately,” said Marie. 
But Peter, having seruples still uh John 
Hope’s account, stood for a » and 
thereby walked into a trap. Mr. } 
Sharp was furious, “TI offered a half million.” 
he said; “five times the rate I paid for Wil- 
son’s, I even added a half to that, 
not want to be hard on youtwiee. * 
advantage of me, and, as was clear 
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was more than angry. 


butt of s 


a Vengeful spirit. You urdertook to squeeze 
me. That, sir, is unpardonable. You will 
now sell at the Wilson rate,—that is to say, for 
@ hundred thousard,—or I will go into the 
market and ruin your C—— stock, and you 
will have no ore but yourself to blame for 
haying to charge six hundred and fifty thou- 


_ . sand dollars to profit and loss.” 


_ Peter’sfacefell. Heaskedfortime. Marie 
She raged. ‘I told 
you to take the seven hundred and fif'y thcu- 


sand,” she said; ‘“‘you refased; Mr. Sharp is 


_ justly aggravated; he will now never go be- 
' yond the rate he cheated Mrs. Wilson on, 


which is simple larceny. It is terrible! terri- 
ble!” Peter thought this opened a way out. 
“* Really,” he said, ““I never wanted to sell. 
Think of John Hope!” “ But Mr. Sharp will 
make you sell,” Marie replied.‘ Why, Peter, 
how shockingly obtuse you are!” and she 
went into hysterics. 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp did just as he said he 
would, and, under the same threat, exacted 
absolute silence about the transfer until he 
should himself announce it at the June meet- 
ing of the stockholders. Notwithstanding 
that the Atlantic Monthly for the first time 

-wrote appreciating and accepting one of 
Marie’s poems, which, under ordinary circum- 
Stances, would have been joy enough to her 
for one season; notwithstanding that New 
York had a great musical spring; notwith- 
standing that an art exhibition opened, which 
had never been equaled in the metropolis; and 
notwithstanding that Marie and Peter enter- 
tained an unusual number of eminent persons, 
those were dreadful weeks at the Wainwright 
mansion. 

On June 4 the stockholders met. The min- 
utes were read and approved. Suitable reso- 
lutions were introduced by Hugh MacDonald 
concerning the death of Theodore Wilson. 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp seconded them, paying 
the deceased a high tribute, and remarking, 
incidentally, that he hoped he had been of 
some little service to Mrs. Wilson in taking 
her husband’s Annie Laurie stock off her 
hands “‘at a generous figure,’ within an hour 
of his learning of the death. The resolutions 
were voted. 

The annual election of officers was then 
proceeded with. Mr. Bonaparte Sharp nomi- 
nated himself for president and general man- 
ager, and, for head assayer and assistant gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Dunbar McLean, lately of 
Johannesburg, whom, Mr. Bonaparte Sharp 
said, he had carefully looked up, and who 
was a distinguished metallurgical expert re- 
cently arrived in New York. This was con- 
sidered only a thrust at John Hope and 
Durean McLeod, and was not expected to re- 


 eeive more than thirty-five of the hundred votes 


of stock. There was, however, a blank look 
on Peter Wainwright’s face, and he voted his 
twenty shares with Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, 
which elected that gentleman’s ticket. 

“Por shame, Peter! for shame!” cried 
Hugh MacDonald, urging reconsideration, 
and buttonholing Peter with a view to induc- 
ing him to change his vote. At this Peter 
colored scarlet, looked as if he would like to 
go through the floor, and called on Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp to explain. 

“T will explain, sir, with the greatest p!eas- 
ure,” said Mr. Bonaparte Sharp. ‘Gentle- 
men, you all imposed on me at the March 
_meeting. Not only so, but you made me the 
very discourteous laughter. Mr. 
Wainwright has, in addition, undertaken to 
impose on me a second time, since the Mareh 
meeting. Nobody does that sort of thing to 
Bonaparte Sharp with impunity. I vowed to 


‘humiliate you all, but especially Mr. Wain- 


wright, because it was his second offense. I 
own fifty-five shares of the Annie Laurie 
‘stock. I am president and general manager. 
‘My man will replace Mr. Hope’s tool, that 


lunatic, McLeod. The change of management 


into effect June 16, twelve days hence. 
, Mr. Wainwright undertook to impose 
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to come here, and, in your presence, to go 
through the form of voting in the new assist- 
ant general manager and myself. Gentlemen, 
this meeting stands adjourned. There won’t 
be any more meetings in a good while. You 
are empowered, indeed, under the by-laws, to 
call them, but you will regret it, let me fore- 
warn you, if you do.” 

Thereupon Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, his face 
wreathed in smiles, bowed himself out of the 
room. ‘‘ Last March they browbeat me, and 
laughed at me, and carried a fool vote, peril- 
ous to the whole fabric of modern society, 
against my solemn protest, and encouraged 
that donkey, Wainwright, to try to work me, 
and they are satisfied now, I hope,’ he 
chuckled to himself a3 he went down the ele- 
vator. “‘If anybody builds a blank wall 
across my right of way,” he continued, ‘I 
smash it, I tell you; and, when it’s school- 
boys, like Hope and Company, I smash them 
into the bargain.” 

On June 16 began the reign of Dunbar Mc- 
Lean at the Annie Laurie Mine. He was a 
great metallurgist. He, however, drank, did 
worse things, and had a singularly vindictive, 
venomous and cruel disposition. These pecu- 
liarities had not escaped Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp’s investigation; but, in his mood at the 
time, some of them pleased him rather than 
the contrary, and he contented himself with 
this summary and characteristic conclusion: 
“Tf he’s an expert, and everybody says he is, 
trust me to regulate the rest. John Hope was 
the only person I ever yet failed to manage, 
when I set out to; and I reckon I’d have 
managed him easily enough, if he’d known 
that pneumonia would garner Wilson, that I 
was so clever at consolation, and that I hada 
cinch on Peter Wainwright.” 

Dunbar McLean’s first act was to discharge, 
in a gratuitously offensive manner, Douglas 
Campbell and George Wilkinson. Next, he 
expunged the rule against liquor; ordered 
Sunday work, a diminution of wages, the sus- 
pension of the co-operative store, of the local 
paper, and of the Institution for Savings; and, 
in particular, required the entire disuse, for 
the present, of the hall of the Miners’ Club. 
“THIS MINE IS RUN FOR DIVIDENDS ONLY,” 
his initial fulmination concluded. ‘It is not 
a camp meeting. It is not a section of the 
prohibition party. It is nota society to pro- 
mote social purity. It is not a charity tech- 
nical school. It is nota Chautauqua. It isa 
mine to get out gold and silver. Angels can’t 
mine. That takes miners. You know what 
miners are. Only such are wanted on our pay 
roll. A WORD TO THE WISE IS SUFFICIENT!” 

With such dust and noise seemed Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp’s blank wall to have been pul- 
verized. 


Chapter XVIIL, entitled For Dividends 
Only, will appear next week. 


In and Around New York 


Lenten Observance 


Thus far this season the daily average at 
the noon-hour services, has been 2,500, about 
half of whom are men. Down town, men pre- 
dominate; at Grace, Calvary and the Holy 
Communion, in the shopping section, women 
do. Extra week night services have been 
maintained and at many Lutheran, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Episcopal churches the at- 
tendance has rivalled that of Sunday. Some 
churches will begin daily services, generally 
in the evening, but a few morning and after- 
noon, on Passion Sunday. Manhattan Church 
and others have kept up the daily afternoon 
service throughout Lent. Most New York 
churches will hold daily services through Holy 
Week. Attheold First Presbyterian, the Brick 
Presbyterian, Ascension Episcopal, and others 
kept open all day, the attendance of elderly 
men, often of prominence in the business 
world, has markedly increased, especially be- 
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tween the hours of three and five. Last 
spring St. Francis Xavier in Sixteenth Street, 
the down-town Jesuit parish, inaugurated 
meetings during Passion Week for men only. 
The feature was the daily evening service 
consisting of hymns, prayers and an address, 
and the average attendanee was about 1,500. 
The men were urged to come to mass each 
morning and many did so. This year an even 
larger attendance is counted on. Among 
those who came last year were men prominent 
in all walks of business and professional life 
of New York. 


The flinisters’ Meeting 


Improvement in the Moral and Religious 
Education of the Young was discussed at the 
March session. Dr. Bitting of the Mount 
Morris Baptist Church told of the aims of 
the Religious Education Association recently 
organized in Chicago. The newer system of 
Bible teaching is better than the old, he said, 
because the child is now taught to under- 
stand, whereas statements and instruction 
were made authoritative before, and the child’s 
mind was crowded with facts which it could 
not appreciate. Rev. F. W. Hodgdon of 
Orange and Rey. L. L. Taylor of Brooklyn 
also spoke in favor of new teaching methods. 


A New Edifice in Brooklyn 


Park Church, Brooklyn, which sold its 
building a short time ago to a Lutheran con- 
gregation, is having plans drawn for a new 
edifice of either stone or brick, to be erected at 
Kighth Avenue and Second Street, not far 
from the old site. It is planned to build the 
chapel of the new edifice the coming summer, 
to be ready for occupancy early in the fall. 
The cost of the entire church will be about 
$50,000. It will seat 800. 


Free Lectures Appreciated 


Attendance at the free lectures conducted 
by the Board of Education has this winter 
passed all previous records. Since the year 
began 465,000 have attended in the several 
boroughs. Manhattan and the Bronx had 
243,000, Brooklyn 148,300, Queens 53,200 and 
Richmond 20,700. New lecture centers are 
added from time to time, and the Sunday lec- 
tures in Yiddish and Italian have proved so 
popular that several courses in English for 
Sundays have been instituted. A number of 
Christian organizations oppose these, but 
there is little chance of their discontinuance 
as they are held in thickly populated neigh- 
borhoods where church attendance is yery 
slight. Dr. Rainsford of St. George’s Episco- 
pal Church favors them, and voices the senti- 
ment of many Christians when he says that 
the lectures appeal to those who would not 
go to the churches anyway; and that if the 
church cannot stand the competition, so much 
the worse for the church. oO. N. A. 


Fellowship Meeting 


Congregationalism as a Method of Work in 
God’s Kingdom was the topic of the second 
fellowship meeting in the series being held by 
the Congregationalists of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and a few ecclesiastical neighbors to 
the northward. This meeting, held in Trinity 
Church, March 20, was attended by delega- 
tions from ten churches; and the addresses 
by Rev. Messrs. F. E. Ramsdell, Adam Reoch, 
W. D. Street, H. M. Brown, J. W. Cool, C. R. 
Lovejoy, the pastor, F. B. Makepeace and oth- 
ers, gave it a distinct educational value, and 
roused such an enthusiasm that at the end of 
two hours not all had spoken who wished to 
do so. The problem, How Can the Weakness 
of Independency Be Remedied? is being at 
least partially solved in New York by the 
Brotherhood of the Pastors, and the fellow- 
ship meetings of the churches. 

The Trinity pastor is giving a series of mid- 
week lectures on the Apostles’ Creed, to be 
followed in Holy Week by four preaching 
services, and the communion on Good Friday 
at eventide. 
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A New Secretary—His Equipment and His Ideals 


Dr. James Wesley Cooper’s Long and Fruitful Pastorate. 


By 


In reply to the question as to what has led 
him to give up the pastorate of one of the 
strongest churches in the denomination, Dr. 
Cooper said: “‘I have not resigned in order to 
become a secretary. There can be no promo- 
tion from the pastorate. It has long been my 
intention to close my ministry in New Britain 
after twenty-five years’ service, and when 
this became known I was asked to take up 
work with the American Missionary Associa- 
ation, which I gladly consented to do.” 
Twenty-five years, he thinks, is loag enough 
for a man to remain pastor of a church like 
the South Church of New Britain, with its 
large and widely diversified membership and 
numerous organizations. 

In the church are New Britain’s strongest 
business men, captains of industry and lead- 
ers in Christian enterprise. With these are 
large numbers of intelligent mechanics and 
working people. All classes and conditions 
of men, employer and employee work and 
worship together. Swedes, Germans, English, 
Scotch and the descendants of the original 
settlers of Connecticut are in one fold and 
have one shepherd. There is unity in this 
great variety. Seventy-four per cent. of New 
Britain’s population is of foreign birth or 
parentage. Dr. Cooper has seen in this not 
an obstacle but an opportunity, and has done 
much not only to make Christians but Amer- 
icans out of this new material. 

In twenty five years he received into the 
ehureh 1,253 members, about two-thirds of 
them on confession. The present member- 
ship is 1,147, apparently the largest Congrega- 
tional church in New England. The church 
has spent $60,000 in improving its property 
and raised $20,000 to clear away debts in- 
curred before the present pastorate. A sump- 
tuous parsonage, a magnificent organ and a 
modern chapel, besides the Erwin Home for 
Women, are some of the material additions. 
But the church has not been self-centered. 
It has given in benevolences about $200,000, 
besides Cornelius B. Erwin’s princely legacy 
of a million dollars to home missionary and 
educational work. 

James Wesley Cooper was born in New 
Haven sixty years ago and is “‘mature, not 
old.” He was brought up a Methodist, and 
joined that church when eight years old. He 
took his letter at the close of his college 
course to the Pearl Street Congregational 
Church, Hartford. ‘I thought,” he says, “I 
should like to stay more than two years ina 
ehurch when I entered the ministry.” Grad- 
uating from Yale in the class of 1865, he spent 
@ year as assistant adjutant general, with 
rank as captain, on the staff of Governor 
Buckingham, Connecticut’s famous war goy- 
ernor. This he counts one of the best years 
in his training for the ministry. In 1868 he 
graduated from Andover Seminary. The 
same year he was married and was ordained 
at Rockport, Mass. He remained with this 
seafaring people two delightful years. His 
next pastorate, of seven years, was in Lock- 
port, N. Y., which he left in 1878 for New 
Britain. 

While the South Church is one of the most 
efficiently organized in the country, Dr. Cooper 
insists that a church is an organism and not 
anorganization. It is to be inspirational, not 
institutional. Its sosial unit is the family. 
A great variety of societies and clubs are in 
operation in this church, but each one is held 
strictly to the accomplishment of some specific 
end, or is directed toward wise and practical 
effort in behalf of some particular class of 
persons. The great Sunday school with its 
hundred classes illustrates this, as does the 
work of the Men’s Union and the Young 


Rev. T. C. Rrowarps, Wrest TORRINGTON, 


Women’s League. Here lies one secret of Dr. 
Cooper’s success. He has insight intomen and 
conditions. Having analyzed a situation he 
works to meet the need, whether that work 
be the appointment of a committee or the 
preparation of asermon He has the faculty 
of doing the right thing at the right time. 
While he is genial] and tactful he never gushes. 
Said the editor of the Hartford Courant, in 
a well-deserved tribute to Dr. Cooper: ‘‘He 
has the executive faculty and a whole outfit 
of desirable qualities, besides eloquence, wit, 
geniality, frankness, companionableness, re- 
source, tact and personal charm. If he lives 
he will be a great secretary.” 

One of his great regrets is that he will have 
to give up preaching. His powers as a 
preacher depend not on the arts of elocu- 
tionist or rhetorician. He has a musical 
voice. His sermons are ‘truth through per- 
sonality”? and that personality persuasive. 
He is a welcome preacher at Yale and other 
colleges. Of lute he has been preaching a 
notable series of sermons on What is’ Chris- 
tianity, with such topies as Jesus’ Teaching 
as to God, Man, Himself. He emphasizes 
social responsibility, and the Chinaman, In- 
dian, Negro and mountain white will have in 
him a powerful advocate both with public 
opinion and with the churches. 

He is catholic in his sympathy and a power 
for church union in his own city. Men of all 
the churches and men of no chureh, the poor- 
est Roman Catholic and public men of the 
city and state consider his removal, as one 
of them put it, a “‘personal bereavement.’’ 
During our interview he talked willingly of 


_his church and his future work, but not at 


all about himself. He seemed determined to 
conceal himself behind his work. 

What of the future? Dr. Cooper is no stran- 
ger to the best educational work of thecountry. 
Since 1885 he has been a valued member of the 
Yale Corporation, most of the time on its pru- 
dential committee. Heis well acquainted with 
and deeply interested in educational work in 
the South. For fourteen years he was a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the A. M. A,, 
and is now a vice-president. Heis a member 
of the board of trustees of Hampton and is an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Southern Edu- 
cational (onference. He has served on the 
Atlanta Board, and is a believer in the best 
possible education, industrial, normal and 
higher, for the ignorant masses of the South. 

His work with the A. M. A. will begin 
Aprill. For thre2 months he will investigate 
and study the work in the field, its methods 
and its needs. From July to October 1 he 
will take a much needed rest. At the meeting 
of the executive board in September he will 
present the results of his investigations and 
his plans and proposals for the future. As to 
the work of the association he said in sub- 
stance: “‘ No race has been redeemed outside 
of itself. Every people must work out its own 
salvation. The Negro race is no exception to 
the rule. The work of the A. M. A. is to de- 
velop leaders of the race from among them- 
selves; not educate them away from their 
race but to lead it. To this end they need 
something more than preaching; they need to 
be trained how to get a living, bat most of all 
how to livea true life. Character training is 
everything, and this means that the hand, head 
and heart are to be trained toward a full, 
well-rounded Christian manhood.” 

Dr. Cooper thinks that the present educa- 
tional movement in the South toward local 
(i. e., aside from state) taxation to increase the 
efficiency of the publis common school among 
both the whites and the negroes has had no 
parallel in the history of education in this 
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His Coming Work for the A. M. A. 


4 . 


country, since the movement inaugurated in 
1837 by Horace Mann and Henry Barnard. 
This work will not interfere with that of the 
A. M. A., but render it more imperative. It 
will create a greater demand for teachers and 
superintendents of schools. The A. M. A. does 
not aim to establish common schools, it is 
training leaders. 

There was a fine loyalty, typical of the 
man, as Dr. Cooper answered the question as to 
what Dr. Beard, the senior secretary, would do. 
‘He can render to the association for many 
years service which no other man can. His 
connection with the work will not be nominal, 
but vital and real.” “Finally,” said he, “‘ the 
contributions of the living—both churches 
and individuals—during the past year have 
been only $170,000. For this vast work—254 
churches, 107 schools and colleges, 750 mission- 
aries and teachers, 16,000 pupils in its schools 
and 14,000 church members—for this vast work 
from Cape Prince of Wales to Cape Sable this 
contribution is altogether too small.” 

AndI venture to predict that when this far- 
seeing, big-hearted level-headed, assent-com- 
pelling leader of men in the kingdom of God 
reports the conditions that confront us and the 
means and methods with which he proposes 
to meet those conditions, the Congregational 
churches will answer “Amen!” by the good 
measure, pressed down and running over, of 
their gifts. ‘ 

Dr. Cooper was dismissed by ecclesiastical 
council on March 20, the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his installation as pastor of the 
South Chureh. A number of life-long friends 
in the ministry were members of the council, 
of which Dr. E. P. Parker of Hartford was 
moderator. Resolutions adopted by the coun- 
cil bore high tribute to the retiring pastor, 
expressing its gratification at the most happy 
and harmonious relations existing between 
him and the people of his charge, and the 
confidence and love of the members of the 
council. 
work in New Britain and the state, to his 
manifold gifts and graces, and to the un- 
bounded love of all for him. Similar reso- 
lutions have been adopted by neighboring 
churches and by various organizations. 

On the evening preceding the dismissal, 
Dr. Cooper led the week night service and 
made a farewell address. At its close an in- 
formal reception was given him and his wife, 
at which nearly all the adult members of 
church and congregation were present and 
attested their love for them, and their sorrow 
at the separation. A handsome watch was 
later presented to Dr. Cooper, and a “sot 
and pearl brooch to Mrs. 
tokens, because practically the entire cohen 
were permitted to share in the tribute made. 

Rev. H. C. Ide, assistant minister, pre 
Sunday, March 22, and will be for the present 
in charge of the work of the church, 
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; : The Home and Its Outlook 


The Artificer 
a BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


‘Thou, who did’st fashion man on earth to be 
‘Strong in Thy strength, and with Thy free- 
dom free, 

Complete at last Thy great design in me. 


Cost what it may of sorrow and distress, 
Of empty hands, of utter loneliness, 
I dare not, Lord, be satisfied with less. 


‘lurn me away from folly’s vain desire. 

Fashion, with what Thou wilt of searching 
fire, ; 

The perfect life of love Thy thoughts require. 


Nor let me dream that joys of earth can give, 
Where every gift and grace is fugitive, 
Life without Thee, in whose true life I live. 


For Thou art more than all Thy hands have 
made; 

And, having Thee, I cannot be afraid 

Though earthly hopes are all in ruin laid. 


So, Lord, complete Thy great design in me. 

Give or reclaim Thy gifts, but let me be 

Strong in Thy strength, and with Thy free- 
dom free. 


Homes That Make Criminals * 


BY PROF. EDWARD S, PARSONS 
Colorado College 


How are criminals made? Some by 
heredity—not so many probably as we 
have often thought, but many. But for 
the most part it is environment which 
makes or unmakes men and women. The 
criminal is usually the product of the evil 
influences which mass together in what 
we call ‘‘the street,” or of the surround- 
ings of the home which is no home, but 
merely a place of eating and sleeping, or 
alas! sometimes of the home which is in 
many respects a real home but which has 
in it certain conditions which aid in re- 


_ leasing the evil that is in the child na- 


ture, and in suffocating, or starving, the 
good without which no normal child 


~ gomes into the world. 


\- 


We have, with hardly any exceptions, 
come out of homes which in many 
respects have been real homes to us— 
protection, care, love, present in varying 
degrees, but really present. I want to 
speak of certain influences, actively or 
passively at work in many such homes 
which tend to make criminals of the 
children in them, influences which may 


_ be, and usually are, checked short of this 


result, but which if allowed to do their 
perfect, logical work would degrade the 
children of the home to the level of the 


’ eriminal ¢haracter and the criminal lot. 


What is the essence of the criminal 
nature? It is unquestionably the spirit 
of lawlessness. The first meaning the 
dictionary gives of the adjective “crimi- 


nal” is “contrary to law.” When a man 


or a child becomes a law unto himself, 
when he ceases to know the meaning of 
obedience and refuses to follow any reg- 
ulation but the whim of his own unregu- 


ay Y » of the presidential address at the 
canine Seats Conference of Charities and Correc- 


fn Denver, March 2. 


lated spirit, when he breaks the restraints 
rightly put about him by those to whom 
he ought to be in the subjection of au- 
thority or of love, he becomes, ipso facto, 
a criminal; he has taken his first steps in 
that path which will lead him, unless 
some good influence draws him aside 
from it, straight to the disgrace and the 
ignominy of the man whom the law of 
the land brands with that blighting name. 
He is a criminal at heart, though he may 
never become one in the eyes of the law, 
whieh are blind to all but surface facts. 
In a recent article in one of our weekly 
papers Mrs. Margaret Deland discusses, 
in a spirit meant to be comforting, what 
she calls ‘“‘The New Obedience.” She 


‘dwells upon the new spirit of the age, the 


demand for personal liberty, and she says 
the time has gone by when authority can 
reign in the home life, that ‘“‘instead must 
come something quite different—the fair 
presentation of a reason—the calm, clear 
explanation. ... Then personal liberty 
is given its opportunity !” 

What Mrs. Deland says is plausible and 
no doubt momentarily comforting to 
those who realize what a hopeless wreck 
they have made of their responsibilities. 
But, under the veneer of plausibility, her 
words contain what, in my humble judg- 
ment, is crass, sentimental nonsense. 
Liberty which has not its roots in obedi- 
ence is not liberty, but license and law- 
lessness. Mrs. Deland has misused the 
word. Love which does not, in the home 
or out of it, command obedience is not 
love at all, but weak sentimentalism. 

Phillips Brooks once said, ‘‘ A hard the- 
ology is bad, but a soft theology is 
worse.” A hard home discipline which 
compels obedience with frown and threat 
and rod is bad, but a mushy home train- 
ing, which dissolves in tears and sighs 
and soft answers, which leaves the girl 
or boy to obey or not to obey, according 
as the spirit of willfulness may dictate, 
is far worse, and is a most potent influ- 
ence in the development of a lawlessness 
which is incipient criminality, criminality 
in the germ, 

Criminality may thus come out of a 
flabby, invertebrate home discipline... It 
may also be the result of overwrought 
and consequently weakened nerves. We 
hear much in these days of child study 
and the psychology of adolescence, of 
the intensity of the nervous and emo- 
tional life of the years between thirteen 
and eighteen. The nature boils and 
seethes with new feelings, with vague, 
unexplained longings, with the turbu- 
lence of new passions seeking to express 
themselves and struggling against re- 
straint. To keep back this sea of boiling 
waves there is needed the strongest pos- 
sible masonry of unimpaired physical 
health and of a steady, unjaded nervous 
system. Permitted indiscretions in food, 
irregularity in habits, loss of sleep, indul- 
gences to humor the child or his parents— 
these all have their bearing on the moral 
life. 

Other things being equal, it is the man 
or the woman whe is longest a child who 
has the most complete personality in after 
years. For the choicest possession capa- 


ble of being hoarded in the silent years of 
infancy and adolescence is nervous force. 
It is the human electricity, accumulated 
in the storage batteries of the brain, 
ready for the heavy drafts of power sure 
to come in the years of labor and responsi- 
bility. No child can live a grown-up life 
before sixteen or eighteen or twenty and 
store up a full quota of this vital energy. 
No normal child who keeps late hours can 
storeitup. Deprivea child of his natural 
sleep, and little by little the nervous sys- 
tem will be undermined and fall in 
ruins, dragging often the moral nature 
with it. 

“But they are children only once; let 
them have a good time while they are 
young,” say the fond parents, and as a 
result there is, for example, the school 
dance, not once in a while, but often, 
with its accompaniment of late hours and 
irregularity of eating, and its complete 
derangement of the intellectual life of 
the child. 

“Yes, they are children only once,” 
and they have a right to the peace and 
quiet of childhood years. They have a 
tight to be shielded as long as possible 
from the nervous strain of our over- 
wrought American life. If they are not 
so shielded, no one need be surprised to 
hear that in a moment of unusual stress 
and excitement the will gave way be- 
cause the nervous energy behind it was 
exhausted, and the girl stepped outside 
the bounds of right and honor and be- 
came a besmirched woman, that the boy 
broke the law of the land, and at the same 
time broke his father’s and his mother’s 
heart. ; 

How criminal is the negligence of the 
father and the mother who do not pro- 
vide the right attractions at home for the 
children because they themselves are so 
deeply immersed in business or society 
that they have no time for the discharge 
of the greatest duties which ever came to 
any human being. No children be'ong- 
ing to homes of the sort about which we 
are talking need run the streets after 


. dark if the right spirit is in the father or 


mother. ... 

As I close, I come back to the point 
from which I started. There are many 
children lost, wandering in the mazes 
of the world’s temptations and sins, gone 
astray, many of them through ignorance 
of the world’s ways, or the strength of 
inherited passion. Let us try to save 
them imitating the example of Him who 
braved the storm on the mountains that 
He might bring home the one sheep that 
had wandered from the fold. But it is 
better to prevent than to save. Let us 
call for higher ideals of home life, for a 
deeper sense of responsibility on the part 
of those to whom God has given the 
greatest of all gifts, a little child. Let it 
be known and realized in every American 
home that there is no service more divine, 
more worth the doing than rearing to a 
noble manhood or womanhood a little 
child. Betterthan to win a great fortune, 
or to write a great book, or to be known 
and talked about as a social or a political 
success—better than all this is it to bea 
good father or a good mother. 
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Dixie’s Sweet Story 
BY HULDAH HERRICK 


Dixie Capps was huddled, a disconso- 
late heap in her special fence corner in 
the ‘‘ far clear,” sobbing out the hot an- 
ger and bitter grief of her aching heart. 
The first school for years held near her 
home, was opened that day on Rindy’s 
Run, and she could not go. Her brothers 
Bud and Lee were going, but Dixie must 
stay and work in the field. 

‘‘Hit’s all I can do to spare the boys,” 
said her father in reply to her pleadings. 
“Somebody must make the crap.” 

It never occurred to him to work him- 
self. His wife and children did all the 
labor and he enjoyed the results. 

“You Dixie, quit yer fussin’,” said her 
mother, sharply. ‘‘Taint no use fer gals 
to git larnin’. If they-uns kin keep hus, 
’n spin, ’n weave, let alone makin’ a crap, 
hits all they: uns be called to know.” 

Poor Dixie! She so longed to know 
how to read. A year ago, at the first 
meeting she had ever attended, the 
preacher read out of a thing called a 
book. It was the sweetest story she had 
ever heard. She could repeat it now, 
word for word: 

‘God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him, should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 

Eagerly she had listened to hear more 
of this sweet story, but the preacher gave 
to his hearers only his own wild fancies 
and uncouth ideas of God. Dixie’s heart 
had been hungering ever since to know 
more, and here was the way to knowledge 
closed to her. 

A great mass of crimson flowers pressed 
through the fence from the dense thicket 
of rhododendrons in the uncleared forest 
beyond, as if they longed to comfort the 
prostrate little figure. Dixie caught a 
glimpse of their pink loveliness through 
her tears and drew them down against 
her flushed, wet face. 

“You care—you prettys !’’ she sobbed, 
caressing them with tender touch. ‘You 
be sorry fer me—’case I’m only a gal’n 
can’t never git no larnin’. O! I wonder 
if in all the wide world thar’s gals as kin 
go to skule, ’n git larnin’! I wonder if 
hit tells ’bout you, you prettys, in them 
things they calls books ! 

And again, sobs choked her utterance. 
A red bird flashed through the thicket, 
and perching above the little downcast 
head, he poured out his soul in glad song. 
Dixie looked up, smiling through her 
tears. He was sorry for her too. More- 
over, he and she had a secret together, a 
precious secret, known to one other only. 
Had she not discovered only yesterday 
the place where he and his sober-colored 
mate were building their nest? And had 
she rot watched the wonderful weaving, 
and had gone close, quite close, and the 
birds were not one bit afraid? 

And here came another friend, Chippy 
Squirrel, scurrying along the zigzag rails, 
and stopping so suddenly in front of 
Dixie that he almost went heels over 
head, There he sat, bolt upright, his 
tail bushy with indignation, chattering 
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away like mad, though a big nut stowed 
away in one cheek impeded his utterance 
and gave him a ‘“‘mumpy” appearance. 
And out of his burrow close by peered 
Mr. Ground Hog’s sharp nose and sly 
eyes, as if he wanted to know what all 
this fuss was about, In his frantic scold- 
ings Chippy dropped his nut squarely on 
Mr. Ground Hog’s nose. Then Dixie dis- 
covered that she could laugh, and heartily 
too, And in that merry laugh, much of 
her sorrow disappeared. 

She felt so much better that she sat 
up and turned to her other friends of 
the fence corner. These were dumb ones, 
but still of great comfort. Under the 
pawpaw trees that filled the little tri- 
angle was a tiny playhouse, made of 
sticks, chinked with mud, in imitation of 
her log-cabin home. There was even the 
“cob” chimney, covered with clay. In 
the house were Dixie’s dolls, grotesque 


objects made by herself. She had never: 


seen a toy, but all the starved instincts 
of her child-heart went into these poor 
playthings. With a dull fragment of a 
knife she had laboriously wrought them 
out, and kept them hidden from every 
one in the ‘‘far”’ field. 

Few were the moments that she could 
steal from her never-ending round of 
work to play with them, so they were all 
the more precious to her. When scarcely 
more than a babe herself she had entered 
upon her heritage of toil, ‘‘ toting” water, 
hunting eggs, driving cows, washing 
dishes, carding wool, until last year she 
was promoted to work in the cornfield. 
Thencame happy days spent in the open 
air, and with the friends dearer to her 
than any human beings, the flowers, 
birds, and wild-wood creatures. Then 
she established her playhouse, safe beyond 
the destructive fingers of her younger 
brothers and sisters. 

No one but Dixie could see any differ- 
ence in those queer dolls, or any beauty 
either. They were made of corncobs, 
with sticks for arms and legs, and wal- 
nuts for heads. Their faces were marked 
with pokeberry juice, and most comical 
faces they were. But Dixie saw in Hal- 
lie Lou Maria’s visage something that 
drew forth all the repressed love of her 
nature; while in Samanthy Jane Matil- 
da’s was that that called for her utmost 
severity and sternness. She was like that 
other mountain mother, ‘‘She had nuth- 
ing else to gin her gals, so she gin ’em 
names.”’ 

They were dressed in scraps of home- 
spun, and linsey-woolsey, after the same 
style as Dixie, and as her mother and 
grandmother as well. Large-waisted, 
short and scant-skirted dresses; tiny, 
three-cornered shawls and limp sunbon- 
nets. Their wisps of corn-silk hair were 
drawn back in a “pug” and fastened 
with a wooden skewer. In a rude barn 
were Dixie’s horses and cattle, made out 
of cornstalks, with peg legs, the cows 
only differing from the horses by a greater 
number of pegs, representing horns. 


Dixie spent a few precious moments 


playing with her treasures, then she went 
to her work, hoeing corn all the long day. 
The weeks passed and the six-weeks’ 


school came to its close. The boys knew 
but little more at its end than they had — 
at the beginning. The teacher 
barely read and taught his pupils but lit- 
tle beyond spelling from the old Web- 
ster’s blue-backed speller. The boyscould 
not read a word when it was over, could — 
only spell a few pages of the old book. 

Dixie was sure that she could have 
learned to read if she had gone, and she 
carried the old speller off to her play- 
house and pored over it every moment 
she could get. She coaxed her brothers 
to tell her the words they knew and some- 
how taught herself to read. But she 
kept her knowledge to herself, for her 
parents thought it wrong for a girl to 
know so much, 

One never-to-be-forgotten day Dixie 
found a stranger in her home when she 
came from the field. Such a one she had 
never seen ; such beautiful clothes as she 
wore; such shoes! Dixie never had worn 
a shoe, while her mother was barefooted 
nearly all the time. But the lady’s face 
was more beautiful than all the rest. It 
was the first face that had ever smiled at 
the child, and at the very look all the 
pent-up devotion of Dixie’s hungry heart 
went out to her. She lingered shyly out- 
side the door listening to that sweet 
voice talking to her parents, content to 
gaze at the face that so attracted her. 
But what did she hear? “A school! A 
—school—and here—at Big Forks—near 
her home? A school to last nine months! 
A school for girls as wellas boys!” — 

Dixie could not restrain her delight. 
She ran into the house, her face flushed 
and eager, and caught the lady’s hand. 

“O! Are you sure-—Can girls go? 
Can I go?” she cried. 

The stranger looked down into the 
pleading little face and drew the child 
to her, hugging her close, 

‘Why certainly, dear,” she said. “The 
school is for all. We want all to come. 

“O, it sounds like my sweet story!” 
cried Dixie, joyfully. 

“What do you mean, dear ? * asked the 
stranger, gently. Dixie repeated her 
one bit of God’s Word. Tears filled the 
lady’s eyes as she said softly, “Yes, 
child, it is because of that sweet story 
that the school is sent here.’”’ 

And she told them of the American 
Missionary Association and its work in 
telling of God’s love to them who know 
him not. 

Happy times were in store for Dixie, 
though she had to rise at “early chicken 
crow’”’ to do her tasks in time for school. 
And many a night she spun or carded 
wool until after “late chicken crow,” 
with her book open before her, working F 
and studying by the light of the omnd 
fire, for there were no lamp ogetintien 
in her home. 

At Sunday school Dixie — 
of her “sweet story,” and it | 
precious as the years 
woman, she has been coostchtaaal 
give her own life for the “ piso sk 
Jesus to die.” In an isolated mountai 
district she is now telling th ; 
bringing into darkened lives the L 
that dispelled the gloom from her own 
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Children’s Menagerie of Names 


. W OU will readily see why this par- 
a AP ticular animal has the place of 


honor on our page this week. He 
is the King of Beasts, and so has the 
tight to be at the head of the procession. 
' The children will see a short story about 
him, with this same picture, in Mrs. 
Eddy’s capital little book of animal pic- 
tures and stories (Ginn & Company), 
Friends and Helpers. But, as most of 
you know, the picture is Rosa Bonheur’s 
An Old Monarch. It was painted from 
her favorite lion, which with a lioness 
and many other animals she delighted in 
as “friends and helpers” at her home on 
the edge of Fontainebleau forest. I sup- 
pose it was this same monarch which she 
at last gave to the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris and of which she said when visit- 
‘ing him there : ‘‘The poor animal rose up 
when he saw me, and his glance, so elo- 
quent and pathetic, seemed to tell me: 
“See what they have done to 
me. Llamweary. Isuffer. Save 
me. Take me back!’” Thisis — 
the secret of Rosa Bonheur’s 
success in painting animals: 
“To conquer them one must 
love them. Animals quickly 
distinguish between an enemy 
and afriend. Iam theirfriend.” 
This picture is not only his- 
toric, but it recalls Leo, the boy 
I talked with on the trolley-car 
(see Corner, Jan. 31), for that 
talk suggested the collection of 
this menagerie of names. The 
children have taken hold of it 
finely, and my desk has been as 
full of beasts of the field as 
Rosa Bonheur’s park at Fon- 
tainebleau, besides birds of the 
air, fishes of the sea and many 
creeping things. After looking 
them all over very carefully, 
confirming many animals I 
never heard of before, and 
omitting some that strictly 
were not separate animals, two 
_ lists plainly out-numbered all 
others, and these were so 
evenly balanced that I decided 
to include both, and here they 
are, nearly a hundred strong! 
MISSOURI MENAGERIE 


Badger Ermine Lambkin 
fear Gavel isa ( ) 
aver azelle eon (puma: 
Bok Griffin Lion 
Bruin Hack Mole 
Buck Hare Morse 
Bull Hart Palfrey 
Bullock Hind Puss 
Cat | Ho: Roe 
Colt Ki Roebuck 
| Kitty Stag 
Doe Lamb Wolf 
\ (Birds) 
uila Drake Poe 
a 
Bob- White aw. ea 
B aint h _ Hote tod 
ullfine a rr 
Bunting Kingfisher Sparrowhawk 
ite Swan 
in Swift 


Lovig W. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MENAGERIE 


Badger Gannet Pickerel 
Bass Gnat Pickering 
Bat Griffin Pigeon 
Bear Haddock Piper 
Bellows Hart Pollock 
bird Hawk Ray 
Brant Heron Redhead 
Buck Herring Khea 
Bull Hog Lobin 
Bullfineh Hornbill Rook 
Bullock Jay Kowe 
Bunting Knot Rudd 
Chick Lamb Ruff 
Chub Leach salmon 
Cockerel Leveret Shot- 
Coon Ling Snake 
Coot Lion Sparrow 
Cour:er Mallard Sprat 
Crab Martin Stag 
Crake Merlin Starling 
Crane Miller Sturgeon 
Crow Monk swallow 
Cub Monkey Swan 
Doe Mullet Swift 
Dr ke Newt Tailor 
Ferret Nightingale Teal 
Fineh Paddock Tinker 
Fish Page Trout 
Fisher Parrot Turpin 
Fitch Partridge Willet 
Fox Pearl Wolf 
Wren 
Lebanon, N. H. OSCAR B. 


So [ do now, in behalf of The Congre- 
gationalist, the Committee and the Cor- Sir Francis Drake 
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dictionary, the Mt. Holyoke big catalogue and 


the bird-books, 


OTHER MENAGERIE LISTS 


One from Helen E., Andover, Mass., 


deserves 


honorable 


mention, having 


eighty-five names, very neatly and sys- 


tematically arranged, with 


this note, 


“ Authorities: Webster’s Dictionary, New 
York Directory, Los Angeles Court House 


Records.”’ 


Fred A., 


Fall River, Mass., 


gives sixty-four animal names which he 
knows by acquaintance or reading, for 


example: 


Geo. Bass, English Navy 

Wm. Ball, Fall River 

Jas A. Beaver, Civil War 

Bernard E. Bee, Confed- 
erate general 

Rev. E. A. Buck, Fall 
River 

Christopher Catt, English 
innkeeper 

Samuel Colt, inventor of 
revolver 

Governor Crane 

Geo. Crabbe, Eng. poet 


Sudie Seale 


Tom Duckk 
Lula Eaglet 


Annie Henna 


Lena C., 
unique list of ‘‘real persons,” 
introducing some animals not 
given before, as: 
Walter Bruin 
George Gazelle 


Winnie Howler 
William Mouse 


Dodo Nealey 


Mamie Gosling 
Alma Hooper 


Sir Wm. W. Gull, English 
physician 

James Hogg, Scotch poe 

Captain Kidd 

Charles Lamb 

Mary Lyon 

Horace Mann 

mM: Martin [!] 

Fl. ence Nightingale 

Raym’d Nute, Fall River 

Robin Hood, author 

Rey. C. F. Swift, Fa 


River 
Sir Christopher Wren 


Shelby, Ala., has a 


Oriole Lopez 
Seth Plover 
Bertha Skimmer 
Gertie Swallow 
Clara Vireo 


(Birds) (Fishes) 
Birdie Branch Bonito Lopez 
Osa Bird Lillian Minnow 


Fred Sturgiss 
Willie Salmon 
Arthur Shrimp 
Jerry Thrasher 
Johyny Trout 
Martha Whiting 


ner, declare that the prize has been 
equally and fairly won by Louie M. Wil- 
son of Appleton City, Mo., and O:car 
Choate Brown of Lebanon, N. H., and 
they can have their choice of the books 
offered. { think they are each eleven 
years old. The latter is the boy who sent 
me his school report (Jan. 10) as 100 in 
everything but geography ; he writes me 
now that he has ‘100 in everything.” 
He surely has 100 in zoology—indeed, if I 
had not blue penciled some of his entries, 
he would have had 104! 

The Missouri girl, who, though having 
the name of living in a city, really lives 
in the country and goes a long distance 
to school, writes: 


. .. Llike to learn about animals and birds ; 
so I enjoy the kind of work you have given 
us. I have asked my folks so many times if 
they knew any one by this name and that, I 
am sure they are tired ef my questions! More 
than half of my list are names of people that 
we know here at home. I have hunted in the 


Bertie Linnet 


This reminds me of names I 
have seen quoted from the cat- 
alogue of an Indian school in 
another Southern state, like 
Sophia Little-Bear, Lizzie 
Spider and Frank Yellowbird. 
It is said that Tommy Wildcat 
entered Hampton [nstitute, but 
Americanized his name in the 
catalogue as Thomas W. Catt! 

I intended giving list of all the 
other contributors to our exhibi- 
tion, but I know D. F. won’t let 
me. Here are additional ani- 
mals reported ; many will recog- 
nize names sent by them, not 
on the prize lists. 


THE REST OF THE MENAGERIE 


AS Greyling Puffer 
Boss Grosbeak Puffin 
Brock Grouse Quail 
Buffalo Hake Rabbit 
Bustard Heifer Ram 
Calf Hern Rats 
Canary Hobby Raven 
Cattle Hound Roach 
Cock Ibis Sable 
Collie Jager Salamander 
Condor Lamprey Shad 
Conger ark Shark 
Conner Leopard Sheep 
Cow Lionel Skipper 
Cur Lizzard Smelt 
Cuttle Lynx Snipe 
Dace Macaw Sole 
Deer Mare Steed 
Dolphin Marten Steer 
Dormouse Mice Stork 
Dory Midge Swine 
Dragon Mink Talbot 
Kels Moose Tanager 
Elk Moth Terrier 
Fawn Ostrich Tiger 
Fiddler Otter Titmouse 
Filey Ox Towhee 
Frog Oyster Turtle 
Gibbon Penguin Warbler 
Goat Perch Winkle 
Gopher Pig Worms 


Did you ever—[no, you never—not one 


more word!—D. F.| Ww. Weta) 


The Campaign 
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The Easter Lesson 


By Pror. EpwArpD I. BoswortTH 


1. The argument for the resurrection. 
Paul first proves that there is such a 
thing possible as the resurrection of a 
dead person. That possibility is forever 
established by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, a historical fact established like 
other historical facts by trustworthy evi- 
dence {1 Cor, 15: 1-19]. But while the 
resurrection of Jesus proves the possi- 
bility of the resurrection of a dead man, 
it does not at first sight seem to prove 
that any one else than Jesus will actually 
be resurrected. On the contrary, it 
might even seem that Jesus was so evi- 
dently a unique personality that the 
power to rise from the grave would be 
peculiar to himself. Paul, however, re- 
gards the resurre-:tion of Jesus as the 
pledge of the re.arrection of all beliey- 
ers. This idea he expresses in referring 
to Jesus’ resurrection as simply the 
“first fruits’’ [v. 20] of the great resur- 
rection harvest that is to be gathered 
from the realm of the dead. This idea 
is based on the assumption which under- 
lies the whole structure of the Pauline 
thought, namely, that the Christian dis- 
ciple and his Lord are so closely related 
to each other that death cannot dissolve 
the relationship. Everything that Jesus 
has he purposes to share with his dis- 
ciple. Jesus does not simply let the dis- 
ciple love him, but he loves the disciple, 
and to be deprived of the disciple through 
eternity would be a source of lasting sor- 
row to Jesus. This great Pauline as- 
sumption finds its corroboration in the 
statements of Jesus himself, particularly 
in the prayer in which he asks God to 
grant him the eternal society of the dis- 
ciples, ‘‘ Father, I will that where I am 
they also may be with me” [John 17: 24]. 

That one person should have power to 
involve all his friends in his own resur- 
rection does not seem to Paul to be at 
all doubtful. If one man, Adam, could 
involve all men in death, one man, Jesus, 
could also bring resurrection from the 
dead to all [v. 21]. 

2. The character of the resurrection. It 
had evidently seemed to some in the Co- 
rinthian church that there could be no 
resurrection because it was impossible to 
see how the resurrection could be accom- 
plished—‘‘Some will say, How are the 
dead raised, and with what manner of 
body do they come” [y. 35]? In reply 
to this position Paul advances his con- 
ception of the spiritual or resurrection 
body. Noone ought to doubt the possi- 
bility of such a body he maintains. The 
God who has made so many different 
kinds of bodies, those of beasts, birds, 
fishes, bodies celestial and bodies terres- 
trial, can surely make another kind. 

The resurrection body will be a body 
better adapted than is the present one to 
the uses of the spiritual part of a man, 
“the spiritual body.’ Apparently it is 
not thought of as composed of the atoms 
of the old body, but is a new and 
higher form of personal self-manifesta- 
tion. Paul’s most definite conception of 
it may well have been afforded him by 


*Comments on the Laternational Sunday School 
Lesson for April 12. Text, 1 Cor. 16; 20,21, 50-58, 


his vision of the Lord’s resurrection 
glory, which so profoundly affected his 
religious life and thought. 

All who pass into the civilization of the 
endless life, the new order which Paul 
calls the “‘kingdom of God,’ must be 
equipped with resurrection bodies. The 
achievements of the new order will re- 
quire them. We are finding, it is some 
time said in our own day, that certain 
forms of scientific investigation cannot 
be carried any further until we have 
some better instrument than the present 
human body. Even those, therefore, 
Paul says, who do not die will be 
equipped with a new body and so be pre- 
pared for the occupations and achieve- 
ments of the endless life [vs. 50-53]. 

3. The practical advantage of belief in 
the resurrection. Sucha belief largely re- 
moves the fear of death and so prevents 
a useless expenditure of nervous force in 
dreading it. The spirit is composed and 
tranquil. The soul may in imagination 
stand on the edge of the grave that is to 
receive the “‘natural body,” look into its 
depths undisturbed, and leave it with a 
jubilant song of victory. The poisonous 
sting with which death destroyed hope 
and life is taken away now that the sin 
which gave to death its penal character 
has been overcome by the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ [54-57]. 

Furthermore, the conviction that there 
will be a resurrection sends the believer 
out to his daily work with a new motive 
for strenuous effort, namely, that which 
is afforded by the enduring character of 
the results he achieves. If death could 
destroy in a moment all the results of 
years of effort, man would have but little 
heart for any unselfish endeavor. It 
would be comparatively useless to devote 
one’s self to the moral betterment of 
another if the results so achieved could 
be dissipated into nothing in a moment 
ef time. It is because these personalities 
that are affected by our loving, self sacri- 
ficing effort endure forever that we are 
ready to ‘‘abound in the work of the 
Lord” [v. 58]. This conviction isof great 
practical value as is evident from the use 
that Paul proceeds at once to make of it. 
His very next words are ‘now concern- 


ing the collection” [16: 1}! It would 
have been comparatively useless to urge 
these Western Christians to strenuous 
self-denial in order to contribute to the 
welfare of the Jerusalem disciples if 
these disciples had been thought to be 
cheap creatures whose moral betterment 
and responsive love could not survive a 
fatal sickness! The humanitarian in- 
stinct does not generally and persistently 
go the length of self-denial in cireles 
where men are not considered of sufli- 
cient dignity to survive death. 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Summer 
Suits and Skirts 


HE suits and skirt’ 
shown in our new 
Spring and Summer 

Catalogue are. decidedly 
preee and distinctly new— 
ree from the“ it 


other firms. Our garments 
are made to order from the 
design and material you 


select. 

This is what you will find 

in our Catalogue: 

New Suits, well-tailored, 
showing many variations 
of the prevailing fash- 
ions, from Paris models, 
$8 to $35. 

Etamine Costumesin styles 

to prevail during the 

coming season, the most 
fashionable costumes for 
dress occasions, $12 

_ to $35. 

New Skirts, wel'- 
fashioned, in 


teria 
and feel cool, too, $ 
Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, 
Jaunty Jackets, Traveling Dresses, Etc. 
No matter where you live, we pay charges. 


Write today for Catalogue and Samples of the 
materials from which we make our garments; you 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Ladies 


we can fit you 


Is no new experiment. For twelve years the most 
exacting dressers have pronounced it peter in fit, 
smooth and handsome, When all other gloves failed. 
fingers are 


In order, state whether long or 
desired. Postage is 2c. per patr. 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50; Foster Lace, $1.75 


CHANDLER & CO., Winter St., Boston 


“True as the 
needle to the 


99 


pole 


is the hand to 


the minute on an 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All 


jewelers have Elgin Watches. 
and Timekeepers,’’ 
watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELain, te. 


‘*Timemakers 
an illustrated history of the 


28 March 1903 
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The Literature of the Day 


Unitarianism in America 


Mr. Cooke’s history of Unitarianism in 
_America* reminds us of nothing so much 
of one of our modern commercial pho- 
tographs which has, been retouched until 
| all the lines and much of the expression 
' haye vanished from the face. If he had 
been court painter, he would never have 
left the wen on Cromwell’s nose.. It isa 
pity, for there is room for a fair and accu- 
rate history of the Unitarian movement 
in its internal development and its rela- 
tions to the common Christianity from 
which it differentiated itself. With just 
recognition of its remarkable accomplish- 
ments and the great characters which 
have been nourished by it, such a his- 
tory would be of more than common in- 
terest, but Mr. Cooke has not provided it. 
' We may illustrate what we mean bya 
few instances. One naturally turns to 
find the Unitarian view of the reaction 
throughout New England against the 
Boston Unitarianism of the beginning of 
the last century, which found expression 
in the founding of Andover Seminary and 
of Park Street Church. There is one 
statement in the book about Andover, 
and only one—it was founded as ‘‘the re- 
sult of a reconciliation between the Hop- 
kinsians and the Calvinists of the old 
type, affording an opportunity for theo- 
logical training on the part of those who 
could not accept the liberal attitude of 
Harvard.” Park Street Church, which 
aroused the contemporary Unitarians of 
Boston to utter wrath and compelled 
them to declare themselves, is not cnce 
mentioned. 

The defection of Emerson from the pre- 
yvailing opinions of the Unitarian churches 
and from the pastoral office, is a matter 
of considerable interest, but is utterly 
ignored, though he’ figures largely as 
Unitarian propagandist in his earlier 
days and as a literary ornament. In the 
controversies at the division, the Unita- 
rians are represented as the meek and 
long-suffering victims of treatment which 
just fell short of persecution, and yet, we 
-are told, nearly all the wealth, social emi- 
nence and intellect of Boston was Unita- 
rian. 

The decision of a Massachusetts judge 
which broke up churches by giving the 
property and the title to the parishes, 
against the vote of a majority of church 
members, is passed over with a single al- 
lusion. The religious position of Harvard 
before Whitefield’s visit, in 1740, is pic- 
tured as admirable on the whole, under 

~ the “mildness and catholicity which char- 
acterized the government of the college.” 
But we have a contemporary picture of 
the state of religion in Harvard at this 
particular moment by a student: ‘ Reli- 
gion was certainly at a low ebb. There 
were about ten or a dozen scholars be- 
longing to the college who had formed a 
religious society and met once a week 
for religious exercises . . . but so con- 


temptible and persecuted were religion 
and religious persons that we dared not 
sing in our worship, nor more than one 
or two go to or return together from the 
place where we met, lest our meeting 


e *Unitarianism in America, by George Willis Cooke. 


The American Unitarian Association. 32 net. 


pp. 463. 


should be discovered and we not only 
ridiculed but disturbed in our worship.” 

This is hardly the way to write history 
for adult minds, and this tone and method 
deprive the book of value except as a bit 
of sectarian special pleading fit to con- 
firm the already established belief of the 
ignorant and to impose upon the unwary. 
It is inconclusive and fails, by its evident 
dread of the full truth and the right 
point of view for the whole scene, of car- 
rying power even in its better pages, 
where the author’s industry and enthu- 
siasm cannot lull our awakened suspicion 
to sleep. 

Three points have made earnest and 
thinking men doubtful of the future of 
Unitarianism—its refusal, with some re- 
cent exceptions, which we cannot now 
stop to analyze or characterize, to accept 
Christ’s plain command of a world-wide 
witness bearing ; the negative quality of 
much of its teaching ; and the tone of 
querulous criticism which has constantly 
repelled in its preaching and its denomina- 
tional meetings. Of these three, Mr. 
Cooke naturally ignores the last, but the 
other two he defends and gloriesin. His 
tone of apology for Christian missions 
marks the weakness of the position which 
heholds. Imagine Jesus, or Paul, hesitat- 
ing to indorse ‘‘ proselytism’’—that is, 
the preaching of the Good News—among 
a nation of idolaters! 

Mr. Cooke’s calm appropriation of the 
terms, ‘‘ liberal,” ‘‘ rational’? and the like 
as distinctive Unitarian attributes. re- 
minds us that the undeclared Unitarians 
of Boston a hundred years ago used to de- 
scribe themselves as ‘‘ Catholics.’”’ Clearly 
American Unitarianism, with its remark- 
able story, the large work for God which 
it has seen growing up within its bounds 
and its new life, born of the rejection of 
its old contempt for the responsibility 
of witness-bearing, must find.a broader 
minded historian. 


The Life of a Queen 


Mr. Lee has carried through a difficult 
task * with conspicuous dignity and suc- 
cess. It is not a book for hero wor- 
shipers, but for students of fact. The 
note of panegyric is conspicuous by ab- 
sence. There is plain speaking and judi- 
cial estimate of character and action, 
such as would be a matter of course with 
a good biographer of an ordinary man or 
woman, but which seems nearly impossi- 
ble in the estimate of a contemporary 
monarch by a subject. For Americans, to 
whom the legal fictions and ceremonial 
formalities involved in the position of the 
late queen seem ‘so illogical as to be 
almost untranslatable into ordinary terms 
of thought, the book will supply a medium 
of understanding of high value for recent 
English history. . 

The reader is struck by the tangled net 
of family relationships in the midst of 
which the queen lived and which held her 
thought, in subordination only to her pa- 
triotic devotion to Britain. The essen- 
tially German elements of thought and 
family tradition which made difficulties 


* Queen Victoria, a Biography, by Sidney Lee. pp. 611. 
Macmillan Co. $3.00 net. 


for her all her life are well brought out’ 
The two qualities of self-restraint and 
teachableness which made her long course 
of useful service possible receive full 
justice. Her strong prejudices—fortu- 
nately most of them on the better side of 
questions in controversy, and her defi- 
cient taste in art and literature are not 
concealed. 

But the service of the book is in pre- 
senting a human and therefore intelligi- 
ble picture of a life remarkable in its 
good fortune, its devotion to duty, its 
providential opportunities of world-wide 
influence, its kindliness and the devotion 
which in its later years it secured from 


‘the people of the greatest of modern em- 


pires. The book is well indexed and the 
few illustrations are exceptionally good. 


RELIGION 


The Wisdom of James the Just, by Rt. Rev. 
W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D. pp. 253. Thos. Whit- 
taker. $1.20 net. 


The Bishop of Ripon’s well-known chdracter- 

istics appear here at their best—philosophic 

comprehension and apt expression. This com- 

mentary must be regarded as one of the most 

useful of recent homiletical works on James. 

A Manual of Church Spears i vol. II., by 
-D. p 


Albert Henry Newman, D.D., L p. 724, 
Am. Baptist Pub. Soc. $1.75 net. 


This second volume covers the time from the 
beginning of the Reformation down to the 
present. The period treated is full of conten- 
tious material, but Professor Newman has 
attempted to be studiously fair. He prefers 
the rather clumsy term Anti-pedobaptist and 
has given more than the usual space to the 
origins and development of Baptist life and 
opinions. So comprehensive is the work that 
it would not be fair to look for much beyond 
compendious statement, but the proportion 
is good and well maintained. The most indi- 
vidual chapter treats of the Anabaptist and 
Anti-pedobaptist parties in the early Refor- 
mation times. 


Human Destiny in the Light of Revelation, 
by Prof. John F. Wei pp. 186, Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 
An attempt to find the destiny of man as re- 
vealed in the New Testament. Part I. draws 
a distinction between nature and spirit, pre- 
paratory to Part II., which studies the des- 
tiny of man as made known by Christ. The 
book is hard to read because its sentences are 
overloaded with Scriptural quotations, and 
the thought is not developed: in a way that is 
original or interesting. 
ae and Pessimism in the Old and 
ew Testaments, by Adolf Guttmacher, Ph. D. 
pp. 255. Friedenwald Co., Baltimore. 


This essay in exegesis and philosophy closely 
follows the lines laid down by modern Bib- 
lical criticism in the former field and those by 
Schopenhauer in the latter. Its position may 
be summarized in the characterization of the 
Old Testament as realistic and optimistic and 
the New Testament as “‘ world-denying ” and 
pessimistic. The practical welfare contem- 
plated by the Mosaic code and the general 
view of poverty as an evil, together with the 
joyous strain of psalm and Messianic proph- 
ecy, are contrasted with the asceticism and 
extinction of all terrestrial hopes in the doc- 
trine of the kingdom of heaven. The writer 
is a careful worker both among theories and 
texts. 

. A Harmony of the Gospels 
Broadus, D. D.. LL. D. pp. 296 
strong & Son. $1.50. 

A new edition, with map and other additions, 

by a colleague of the late Dr. Broadus, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Sally Wister’s Journal, edited by Albert C. 
Myers. pp. 224. Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia. 
$2.00. 


by John A. 
.» A, C. Arm- 


Sally Wister was a Quaker maiden who hada 
friend from whom she was cut off by the Brit- 
ish occupation of Philadelphia and for whom, 
in lieu of letters, she kept a journal. The 
American officers often stayed at her father’s 


= 
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house in Germantown, and she describes them 
with girlish fun and a little spice of girlish 
coquetry. It is a charming glimpse of life, 
set off with all that careful editing and elab- 
orate and tasteful illustration can do. But 
the journal itself is the real thing, and was 
well worth printing. 

A Virginia Girl in the Civil War, 1861-1865, 


edited by Myrta Lockett Avary. pp. 384. D: 
Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 


The charm of old Virginia is in these chap- 
ters, autobiographical in form, describing ex- 
periences in the war between the states. Much 
of this unconscious charm we owe to the skill 
of the editor and reporter. The heroine was 
married at the outbreak of the war, while 
still a girl in her teens. Her husband was an 
officer of cavalry in the Southern army. She 
saw much of camp life and of the hardships 
of war, ran the blockade to see her mother 
and widowed sister, who were in Baltimore, 
and to buy her husband a uniform. She isa 
charmingly girlish yet brave spirit whom it is 
good to have known, and her story, with its 
minimum of sectional prejudice, gives one of 
the most lifelike pictures of the times which 
we have anywhere seen. 

The Journal of Arthur Lageipg 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.26 net. 
This is either a real experience, in which case, 
in spite of many bright flashes of thought, it 
was no kindness to the memory of the author 
to give it to the public; or else it is fiction, in 
which case we have nothing to say in praise 
of so morbid a production. The author is 
supposed to be a man of unrecognized and 
unrequited genius; he is represented in the 
journal as insanely sensitive, utterly ignorant 
of the first principles of business and abso- 
lutely without cordial human ties. We in- 
cline to the opinion that the book isa “fake” 
in an attempt at sensation; and in this réle it 
is sure to fail. 

John Woolman’s Journal. 

millan Co. 25 cents. 
A convenient edition of one of the classics of 
American autobiography. Every one ought 
to read Woolman’s joarnal, and we are glad 
to have it offered to the public in so good a 
form at so reasonable a price. 


pp. 356. 


pp. 181. Mac- 


FICTION 


A Daughter of the Pit, by Margaret Doyle 
ae pp. 351, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.5 


This story of an English colliery town it 
is a pleasure both to read and praise. Mrs. 
Jackson has introduced us to a number of real 
people, and made them live before us in their 
own natural atmosphere of habits, speech and 
thought. Thereisan American inventor, who 
is as real and characteristic as the rest and 
the love story is a pleasant one. There is 
tragedy enough in the hard lives of the poor, 
the trying conditions of underground labor, 
and the experiences of the characters, but 
there is none of that note of strain which has 
been so common in our recent fiction. The 
proportion of values is admirable and the 
book well repays the time it asks with un- 
usually clear and vital pictures of human life 
and feeling. 

Truth, by Emile Zola, translated ie op age A. 

Vizetelty. pp. 596, John Lane. $1.5 
This last of Zola’s novels is a visewane ad 
out, wearisome story ef the intrigues and 
crimes of the priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church, using their power over women and 
society to crush out opposition and to compel 
obediencs to the purposes of the church, The 
case of Dreyfus evidently suggested the plot, 
only it is the church instead of the army 
against the Jew. It is a sustained effort of 
bitter prejudice creating and working out 
situations of misery and despair, separating 
husbands and wives, parents and children, 
making neighbors and friends suspicious of 
one another through dreary years. In France 
it may attract attention. It will repel most 
American readers. It attempts to be both a 
preachment and a novel and in both it is a dis- 
mal failure. It isapparently translated faith- 
fully by a pupil and admirer of the author, 
who has rendered into English Zola’s previ- 
ous works. 

A Whaleman’s Wire, | tf F,T, Bullen. pp, 372. 

D. Appicton & Co. $1. 
Two whaling vessels ~oli in Mr. Bullen’s 
story and the sea pictures are of the high 
quality and graphic power which have made 
his fame. The contrast of the captains, and 
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consequently of the life on the ships, is strik- 
ingly drawn. One ship is a floating hell of 
cruelty and discontent such as too many 
American sailing vessels have been ; the other 
comes to have the Christian atmosphere which 
Mr. Bullen himself has known on shipboard. 
The outspoken, manly Christianity of the 
book is refreshing. But there are extreme 
improbabilities of plot, and if any New Eng- 
lander, or American, in fact, ever spoke the 
dialect ascribed to the Vermonters he has 
never used it is oar hearing. 


Loyal Traitors, by Raymond L. Brihgmsa, pp. 
310. Jas. H. West Co., Boston. $1.0 


An anti-imperialist story whose ese EX, 
ory title is curiously suggestive of the mental 
blindness that leads men of the author’s type 
of thinking to combat successfully every argu- 
ment for expansion ex:ept the one that has 
convinced the American people. That argu- 
ment—the duty of maintaining order and 
securing jast government in territory for 
which events make us _ responsible—they 
never notice. In a literary sense the adop- 
tion of the story form was a mistake. Noone 
will read the book for the story, and it might 
better have been issued as an anti- imperialist 
tract—only that it contains nothing new or 
especially suggestive. 


The Lighted Taper, by M. Oakman Patton. 
pp. 285. Botolph Book Co., Boston, $1.50. 


MISCELLAN. EOUS 


The English Humorists, The fe Georges; 
Tne Paris Sketch Book, by W. M. Thackeray. 
pp. 423, 356. MacmillanCo. $1. 00 each. 


The two latest volumes in the Thackeray edi- 
tion which Dent is bringing out and the Mac- 
millans handling in this country. They are 
attractively bound in green sateen, and have 
cleverly designed title pages and fly leaves. 
With The English Humorists is very properly 
combined The Four Georges, and Mr. C. E. 
Brock’s illustrations for this volume show 
even more than the usual amount of humor 
and appreciation. 

Economics of Forestry, by Bernard E. Fer- 


now, LL.D. pp.520. T.Y.Crowell&Co. $1.50 
net. 


The author is director of the New York 
State College of Forestry in Cornell Univer- 
sity and has had wide experience also in the 
service of the National Government. He has 
given us in this comprehensive treatise the 
most complete extant work on his subject. 
He deals with both history and practice. The 
larger part of the book is given to a study of 
the forest in its natural history and its scien- 
tific management. Then follow chapters on 
the forest policies of foreign nations, some 
of which are far in advance of us both in time 
and skill; on forest conditions in America 
and on the forestry movement. There are 
valuable appendixes and a full bibliography. 
The book will take its place at once as an 
authority on a subject of steadily increasing 
practical and popular interest. 

Can a ee Explain ? by Minot J. Savage. 

pp. 243 P. Putnam’s Sons. 
An enlargement of an article appearing in 
Ainslee’s. Its aim is to discredit telepathy 
as based on fake assumptions in regard to 
the subliminal self. Telepathy makes somany 
mistakes and leaves so many facts untouched 
that the spiritistic theory for the explana- 
tion of the occult seems to Mr. Savage much 
sounder. 

The Spark in the Clod, by Jabez T. Sunder- 


— pp. 162. Am. Unitarian Assn. 80 cents 
ne 


Hvolution is here the interpreter of life. The 
Bible, Christianity, pain, evil and immortal- 
ity, all find their place in the development of 
organic life. This method is so well under- 
stood that the mere handling of great prob- 
lems by it is a little belated, unless some new 
contribation is made in the treatment. Here 
the book fails, and serves simply as a re- 
minder that the last word has not been said. 


The Story of Good Will Farm, by G. W. 
Hinckley. pp. 13 


Mr. Hinckley has told the story of the rise 
and progress of Good Will Farm with spirit, 
directness and humor. It is one more of the 
records of faith and prayer as foundation 
stones and adequate intermediaries of sup- 
port for large enterprises of service. The 
story is not only fascinating in itself, it will 
serve to introduce the author and the work 
which he initiated and with which he has so 
long been associated to a wider circle of ad- 
mirers and helpers. 


‘a 
Closet and altar 
TIMES OF RETIRENENT 


He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures; He leadeth me beside still waters. 
He restoreth my soul. 


Sometime between the dawn and dark ~ 
Go thon, O friend, apart, 

That a cool drop of heaven’s dew 
May fall into thy heart. 

Thus, with a spirit soothed and cured 
Of restlessness and pain, 

Thou mayest, nerved with foree divine, 
Take up thy work again. 


It is not essential to make long prayers, 
but it is essential to be much alone with 
God, waiting on his will, hearkening for 
his voice, lingering in the garden of 
Scripture for the coming of the Lord 
God in the dawn or cool of the day. No 
number of meetings, no fellowship with 
Christian friends, no amount of Christian 
activity can compensate for the neglect 
of the still hour.—F, B. Meyer. 


A Christian who would thrive in Chris- 
tianity must be no stranger to a course 
of meditation.— Cotton Mather. 


And as the lark sweetly sings while she 
soars on high, but is suddenly silenced 
when she falls to the earth; so is the 
frame of the soul most delightful and 
divine while it keeps in the views of God 
by heavenly contemplation. las, we 
make there too short a stay, fall down 
again and lay by our musice.—Richard 
Baster. 


Retirement secures me from too much” 
of this world’s din. Thus I get leisure 
for building myself up in a recollected 
consciousness of God.—Albert Bengel. 


He that lacks time to mourn lacks time to 
mend. 

Eternity mourns that. ’Tis an ill cure 

For life’s worst ills to have no time to feel 
them. 

Where sorrow’s held intrusion and turned 
out, 

There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 

Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 

—Henry Wagtor, 


Let no inference from the blessed truth 
of Christ’s “ability to keep” beguile us 
into slackness in watching, praying, ador- 
ing, reading, thinking, believing in secret. 
Rather let us all the more practice dili- 
gence over the secret means of grace, 
because of a joyful recognition of the 
mighty present reality of grace, that is 
to say, of ‘God working in us.”—H, 0. G. 
Moule. 


My soul, if thou wouldst muse more the 
fire would burn more. Why dost thou 
not retire oftener within thyself? Thou 
wouldst be better fitted for the world if 
thou wert less worldly. If thou hadst 
more heavenly fire thou wouldst have 
more earthly power.—George Matheson. 


Almighty and everlasting God, from 
whom cometh every good 
gift, mercifully grant that the fre- 
quent meditation of Thine 

goodness may make us to pei 
pe riter all things; that we ma’ 
steadfastly believe what we 
see, and, hereafter, in the blessed visi 
of Thy glory, see what we peat n- 
not am ge 3 j throw Jesus 
our Lord. 


4 was 
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The License Question 


BURTON W. LOCKHART, D.D., 


It is a doctrine of evolution that men are 
_ largely what their environment makes them. 
Perhaps this will sufficiently explain why the 
clerical supporters of local option for the most 
part are to be found in cities. Some of us 
have had sufficient experience of prohibition 
in cities to become thoroughly disenchanted. 
I have lived in Manchester more than nine 
years. And during this time there has not 
been the slightest pretense of enforcing the 
prohibitory law. 

Until quite recently the traffic was regulated 
by our local authorities according to a well- 
defined policy. Sixty saloons were permitted, 
subject to a tax of $60,000. Good people who 
upheld prohibition as a moral principle re- 
garded this policy as under the circumstances 
the wisest method open to us of dealing locally 
with enforcement of the law. They wanted 
prohibition to be the law. This satisfied their 
conscience. But they wanted restriction to 
be the method of enforcement. This satisfied 
their common sense. They were uncon- 
sciously a sort of ideal-realists in the matter— 
a bad sort, I think. For it was not an edify- 
ing spectacle to see a law gravely maintained 
half a century which the best people in the 
city agreed should be a law only in name. 

Perhaps many religious people in the coun- 
try who imposed this law on us never could 
get it into their heads that with us it never 
was areallaw. There is an old adage which 
says every ass thinks itself a stag till it comes 
to jump the brook. And this particular stag 
when it has come to the brook always turned 
out to beanass. People outside may think it 
a stag, but we know it to be an ass. It has 
not jumped the brook of enforcement for fifty 
years, and many of us have grown tired of 
seeing an ass masquerade in our city as a stag. 

We want to come down to a basis of reality. 
We want our practice to square with our pro- 
fession. We want a liquor law which we will 
enforce. We want to deliver our soul from 
the bad habit of flaunting an ideal one 
moment above our head and the next moment 
Accord- 
ingly we have advocated local option. 

A loeal option law would give a city like 
Manchester a chance to be consistent. It 
would not impose the liquor traffic on any 
‘community which did not want it. And it 
would give to those communities where liquor 
was sure to be sold anyway a chance to tax 
and restrict it legally. Such a law would be 
in accordance with our principles of self-gov- 
ernment, a measure eminently democratic ; 
and even if not a final method of treatment, 
still for us here and now, the wisest method. 

We have encountered opposition from two 
sources. First, the prohibitionists have op- 


~ posed local option. They say, “‘ License will 


not lessen the amount of liquor consumed.” 
We never said it would. They say, “It is 
_-wrong to make revenue out of the liquor 
traffic; it is complicity with death and hell.” 
But we say, If you find death and hell incapa 
ble of being abolished by a law and yet ca 
pable of being made to disgorge part of their 
gain to lighten the load they have put on the 


taxpayer and to clothe the naked that they 


have stripped, it would seem to accord with 
both wisdom and charity to make them dis- 
They say, “It cannot be right to li- 
cense a wrong.” To this we reply that the 
- essence of laws dealing withthe liquor traffic 

d ction, not license. To tax, to burden, 
is the direct object of liquor legis- 
sense is an incident, though an un- 
ble one. If you cannot destroy an evil, 


<-_ » 


an honest endeavor at limitation is surely no 
sin. 

If local option is actually productive of more 
decency, sobriety and respect for law than 
free liquor under the guise of prohibition, 
we maintain that it is demanded not only by 
expediency, but by the law of Christian char- 
ity. A wise man will not seek through legis- 
lation to advertise the height of his private 
moral ideal, but will strive to embody only so 
much of that ideal in laws as experience shows 
will actually benefit the community. 

Again, we have encountered opposition 
from another source. Representatives, both 
Democratic and Republican, went to the 
legislature with instructions to give us a 
local option law. Butthe License Bill framed 
by the Judiciary Committee, whose terms 
have been made public and which was to have 
been submitted to the legislature, was not a 
local option law. It granted local option to the 
towns but denied it to the cities. It forceda 
“straight license” in all the cities of the 
states, willy-nilly, until the elections in 1906. 
We have good reason to believe that some cit- 
ies of our state would vote no-license if they 
had the privilegeof doing so. It was proposed 
to force license on them now, as prohibition 
was forced before. It looks as if the ‘liquor 
interest had framed this section of the bill. 
Moreover, the local option granted the towns 
is a barren one, inasmuch as the state 
commission has authority to license, even in 
no-license towns, hotels, railroad restaurants 
and clubs, in addition to druggists, and may 
at their discretion license hotels at a mini- 
mum of $25. The Mephistophelian leer of 
this sort of local option ought to be patent to 
the simplest eye. Verily, the hand behind 
the bar must have had something to do with 
mingling so bitter a potion. We shall see if 
New Hampshire, that once produced states- 
men, will accept a law like this. 

The bill hands us over into the care of a 
state license commission, with plenary pow- 
ers over the whole state and breadth of dis- 
cretion in fixing license fees ranging, in the 
ease of hotels, between $1,000 and $25. This 
is only an illustration. Here is a political 
machine of the highest power, with great op- 
portunities for blackmail, modified now, how- 
ever, by taking out of the bill the limitation 
of the number of licenses to one in 500 inhab- 
itants. Anybody can take out a license who 
can pay the fee. 

The bill passed the House at midnight 
the 19th inst., with important amendments: 
straight local option for cities as well as 
towns; hotels in no-license towns limited to 
supply liquor only to their bona fide guests; 
the licensed club abolished. Other changes 
are less important. The bill in its original 
form excited great indignation throughout 
the state. Senator Gallinger opposed it in a 
letter from Washington. The judiciary com- 
mittee yielded and, if the Senate confirms the 
action of the House, New Hampshire will 
have a real local option law. 


Law Enforcement in Dover 


Some months ago a Citizens’ League was formed 
in this city, in the interests of law enforcement. 
Its membership comprises many of the clergy, be- 
sides several influential laymen. The chief work 
of the movement has been to secure regard of the 
present liquor laws of the state. The league has 
declined to take to itself the responsibility which 
rightfully belongs to the city officials, but has 
sought—and with conspicuous success—te force the 

- officers to do the work which their oath of office 
demands of them. Great wisdom and sanity have 
been exhibited throughout the campaign and the 
results are decisive. The use of the common seller 
clause, injunctions served on sellers and owners, 


have closed saloons by the wholesale. The league 
has manifested neither fear nor favor; and absolute 
impartiality in enforcing the law has been a strik- 
ing feature. The arrests for drunkenness have di- 
minished by three-quarters. It has been demon- 
strated that the prohibitory law can be enforced. 
Public sentiment has been largely quickened. 

A police commission has just been authorized and 
appointed, the results of whose labors are awalted 
with much interest. B. 


The State Association 


The Ninety-fourth meeting will be held at New- 
port, May 5-7. The work of the Committee of 
Inquiry is completed and the main features of the 
convention are these: Rey. E. W. Bishop of Con- 
cord will preach the sermon and Rey. Charles L. 
Storrs of Hillsboro Bridge will give the closing 
address. Around three topics the thought of the 
meetings will gather: The Ideal Sunday and Its 
Quest, to be discussed by Dr. B. W. Lockhart of 
Manchester and Rev. H. A. Blake of Rochester; 
Civic Consciousness in New Hampshire, to be dis- 
cussed by Dr. Cyrus Richardson of Nashua and 
Prof. James F. Colby of Dartmouth College; The 
Demand for a New Social Ethic, to be discussed by 
Rev. G. H. Reed of Concord and Rey. J. E. Whitley 
of Penavook. Such timely subjects, together with 
the fact that Rey. W. L. Anderson of Exeter will be 
moderator, seem to prophesy a series of helpful 
meetings. Ww. 8S. B. 


State Y. M. C. A. Convention 


The annual meeting held in Concord, March 
13-15, was notable for the large attendance, not- 
withstanding the delegates were required to furnish 
their own entertainment; and because for the first 
time all debts were canceled and all current bills 
paid. Among addresses of more than ordinary 
interest on its varied program were those by 
Evangelist Sayford of Boston on Promotion of 
Spiritual Power, and by Prof. H. H. Horre of Dart- 
mouth College on The College Association. Rev. 
Mr. Hudson spoke interestingly of work among the 
lumbermen of the north country. Other addresses 
were by George A. Warburton and John F. Moore 
of the International Committee. A great variety of 
delightful services were held, and a review of 
the work in detail showed a more successful year 
than any preceding. N. F. 0. 


™ Temperance From a New Point 
of View 


Theftemperance question is still one of the most 
vital now before the public and we must keep our 
convictions regarding it fresh and vital by continual 
thought and prayer. There is this element of hope 
in the present situation. It compels new align- 
ments. The old party alignments are broken up: 
traditionalism is discredited ; people are compelled 
to look at the matter from a new point of view. 
Such upheavals and overturnings among an earnest 
people are always healthful. They clear the atmos- 
phere and invigorate the conscience. God grant 
that there may be a real step in advance.—Rev. R. 
C. Flagg, Berlin, N. H. 


A Lenten Suggestion 


NORTH CHURCH, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
Rev. Lucius H. Thayer 
Vespers : 
RELIGION AND FATHERHOOD 


God, the Father. God. - 
The Revealer of the Father. 
The Children of the Father. Man. 

The Will of the Father. Duty. 

The Mercy of the Father, Salvation. 

The Heart of the Father. Sacrifice. 

The Eternity of the Father. Immortality. 
The Father’s House. Heaven. 

The Kingdom of the Father. Brotherhood. 


Christ. 


Prof. C. W. Shields of Princeton University, 
holding the chair of science and religion, has 
resigned. 
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Calls 


ALLISON, ALEX. L., to remain a second year at 
Rapid River, Mich. Accepts. 

BEARD, REUBEN A., Prospect St. Ch., Cambridge, 
Mass., to become Eastern secretary of the Home 
Missionary Society. Accepts. 

BEARDSLEY, FRANK G., Greenwood 
Moines, lo. Declines call to Salem. 

Brown, Pau. W., Joplin, Mo., to Plymouth Ch., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Declines. 

BuckHAM, JOHN W., Crombie St. Ch., Salem, 
Mass., to become professor of Biblical and sys- 
tematic theology in Pacific Seminary, Berkeley, 
Cal. Accepts, subject to release by church. 

CALKINS, RAYMOND, Pilgrim Memorial Ch., Pitts- 
field, Mass., to Calvary Presb. Ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 

CooPrER, JOHN H., Santa Ana, Cal., to Park Ch., 
Los Angeles. Accepts. 

Cross, WM. H., Saratoga, Cal., to Sebastopol. Ac- 
cepts after twenty-one years’ service at Saratoga. 

DAYyEY, R. D., Chalmers Presb. Ch., Toronto, Can., 
accepts call to Upper Montclair, N. J. 

DAYIEs, G. H. (Bapt.), to Hillsboro, N. D. 

ELVIN, JAS., Boston Univ., to asst. pastorate, 
Maplewood Ch., Malden, Mass. Accepts. 

EVANns, WM., Rogers Park Ch., Chicago, Ill., to de- 
vote himself to work in the Moody Bible Institute. 
Accepts. 

FLoopy, Rost. J., recently asst. pastor Shawmut 
Ch., Boston, to Immanuel Ch., Worcester, Mass. 
Hustep, JoHN T., Wyandotte, Mich., accepts 

eall to Durand. 

LEwis, J. R., Montreal College, to Amherst Park 
Ch., Montreal]. Accepts and continues his studies 
with the pastorate. 

MAXWELL, CHAS. H., Hartford Sem., to Linden 
Hills Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts. 

McCoMAsS, HENRY C., N. Attleboro, Mass., to 
Cadillac, Mich. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

MoCONNEHEY, JOHN R., to remain another year 
with increase of salary at Gardner and Rose Val- 
ley, N. D. 

MORELAND, MARY L., McLean, Ill., to Gridley. 
Declines. 

MuTTART, WM. L., Chepachet, R. I., to Woods 
Holl, Falmouth, Mass. Accepts. 

POWELL, JAS. B., Larrabee, N. D., to Renville. 
Accepts. 

RovusE, CLARENCE W.,S. Sudbury, Mass., to Presb. 
Ch., Newton, N. J. Accepts. 

TAYLOR, Cuas. I., Olivet, Mich., accepts call to 
Augusta. 


Ch., Des 


Ordinations and Installations 


DANFORTH, J. ROMEYN, i. First Ch., New London, 
Ct.. March 18. Sermon, Rey. J. R. Danforth, 
D.D.; other parts, Rey. Messrs. C. F. Luther, 
J.C, Wilson, J. W. Bixler, C. H. Williams, F. S. 
Hyde and Drs. L. L. West and Lewellyn Pratt. 

ForsxEs, CHAS. A., i. Fifty-second Ave. Ch., Chi- 
cago, March 19. Sermon, Rey. E. F. Williams, 
D. D. ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. E. B. Chase, C. H. 
Taintor and E. H. Libby; Drs. W. E. Barton 
and J.C. Armstrong. 

McDERMOTH, CHAS., lately of the M. E. ch., 4. 
Aberdeen, Wash., March 4, Charge to the pas- 
tor, Rev. Sam’l Greene; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
E. T. Ford, W. W. Scudder, Jr., and Dea. F. A. 
Hart. 

Resignations 


ARNOLD, Wo. A., Cathlamet, Wn. 

BAKER, GEO., Christopher, Wn. 

BEARD, REUBEN A., Prospect St. Ch., Cambridge, 
Mass, 

BRADFORD, PARK A., Second Ch., Coventry, Ct., 
to take effect May 1. 

BURNETT, WM., Greenlake Ch., Seattle, Wn. 

CoLuins, W. L. B., Kenton and Trout Creek, Mich. 
Removes to Keene, N. H. 

Evans, WM., Rogers Park, Chicago. 

Forsy tH, WoM., Bucksport, Me., after nearly 33 
years’ service, to take effect when his successor 
is chosen. 

Hart, WM. W., Friend, Neb., to continue theolog- 
ical studies, 

HENSHAW, GORDON E., Little Valley, N. J., after 
seven years’ service. 

HOLLISTER, FRED’K M. Cadillac, Mich., to take 
effect July 1. 

HOWARD, Henry C., not resigned at Cambridge, 
Jeffersonville, Vt. 

LocKWoob, JoHN W. H., Edmonds, Wn. 

Moork, Wo. N., First’Ch , Sioux Falls, 8S. D., to 
take effect May 1. He will engage in business. 
MURKLAND, CHAS. 8., Presidency State Agricul- 

tural College, Durbam, N. H. 

Rouse, CLARENCE W., 8. Sudbury, Mass., after 
a vine years’ pastorate. 

WALKER, ZACHARY T., Lyndon, LIL, to take effect 
May 1. 

WaGe, ARTuUR D., Brighton Beach, Seattle, Wn. 


Stated Supplies 


Convey, LISArAn B., W. Woolwich, Me., at Brown- 
ville. 

CUNNINGHAM, WM. B., Niagara, N. D., at Ana- 
moose in connection with Drake. 
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GRIFFITH, WM., formerly of Pingree, N. D., at 
McHenry. 
REEs, JAS. E., Yale Sem., at New Fairfield, Ct. 


Dismissions 
BONFILS, ELLSWORTH, Paterson, N. J., March 3. 


Personals 


PORTER, HORACK, preached in Plymouth Ch., 
Brooklyn, last week for the first time since his 
bicycle accident two yearsago. He is still some- 
what dependent upon crutches, but stood without 
them during his sermon. 

UNSWORTH, JOSEPH, Hamilton, Ont., is the third 
Congregational pastor in Canada who has within 
a few weeks celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
his ordination. 


American Board Appointments 


ALLEN, HERBERT M., and wife, Auburndale, Mass., 
reappointed, with designation to Western Turkey. 

ENNIS, MERLIN, Yale Sem., to the West African 
Mission. 

GRANGER, GERTRUDE, Janesville, Wis., to the 
Philippines. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


HASTINGS, OKL., 3 March. 21 members. 

MATANZAS, CUBA, “ EL REDENTOR ” rec. 12 March, 
18 members, Rey. E. P. Herrick, pastor. 

ODANAH, Wis.,5 March. 29 members. 

PAONTIA, COL., rec. 

PLAINVIEW, NEB., Rev. Jos. J. Parker, pastor. 

TORRINGTON, WYO., Jan. 


Bequests 


HARTFORD, OT.—Bequest of John S. Welles, to 
Ct. Home Missionary Society, $10,000, not $3,000, 
as stated last week. 

WILTON, N. H. By the will of the late Elizabeth 
Abbott the A. B. C. F. M., A. M. A.,C. H. M.S. 
and Woman’s Board receive $200 each. 


Unusual‘ Features or Methods 


BEVERLY, MASs., Dane Street.—The Centennial 
Club, organized with 155 members in connection 
with the centennial of the church, meets monthly, 
with music, literary exercises and refreshments. 
Its activities are organized in fourteen sections: 
Ping Pong, Checkers, Chess,*Crokinole, Amateur 
Photography, German (twoelasses), Burnt Wood- 
work, Study of Trees and Woods, Mechanical 


Drawing, American Poets, Current Fiction, 
Genealogy, Embroidery. 
Boston, MAss., RoxpurRy, Zliot.—The C. E. 


Society has taken up a course of study on the 
great movements in the growth of the church 
under the general title: The Conquest of the 
World by Christ. The course includes a series 
of Lenten lectures with the following already 
given or arranged for: The Preparation of the 
World for Christ, Miss M. A. Tenney; The First 
Centuries, Rev. E. W. Snow; The Crusades, Rey. 
W. B. Forbush; St. Francis of Assissi, Rev. 0. S. 
Davis; Savonarola, Rev. Nicholas Van der Pyl. 
The society will also study the early mission- 
ary movements, the Reformation, developments 
in England, and the great missionary movements 
of the last century. It always meets on Monday 
night, not believing in overcrowding Sunday. The 
men and the women of this church have recently 
organized separately for systematic church call- 
ing. Rey. W.C. Rhoades is pastor. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, North.—The Building Commit- 
tee issues a paper bearing plans of the proposed 
new chapel, to cost $6,000—$8,000, and to be 
erected on land given by the City Missionary 
Society. It proposes to raise the needed sum 
by selling shares of stock at $10, payable in semi- 
annual installments of $1.25 each. Rey. C. H. 
Lemmon is pastor. 


DETROIT, MICH., First.—The Junior Endeavorers- 
have raised plants from bulbs and sent them dur- 
ing the winter to sick persons and other Shut-ins. 

Proctor, V1t.—The schedule of the Men’s Club 
contains these subjects, treated by the experts 
named: Congress, Hon. D. J. Foster, M. C.; 
Philippines, Capt. C. M. Brownell, U. 8, Infantry ; 
United States Army, Capt. J. S. Sewell of the 
Corps of Engineers, Washington, D, C.; Holland, 
Hon. J. A. De Boer, President Nat. Life Ins. Co.; 
Railroading, George T. Jarvis, General Manager 
Rutland R. R.; Prison Systems, William F. Round, 
Secretary International Prison Reform Associa- 


tion. 
Material Gain 


BRENTWOOD, N. H.—New ceiling to be put in. 

HINSDALE, N. H.—Electric lights placed in vestry 
and social rooms. 

LEBANON, Cv., Goshen Ch.—Permanent fund in- 
creased by $4,000, making $6,000, all raised 
within the parish. 


MAYNARD, MASS.—Auditorium renoyated; new 


pews, hard wood floor, new choir loft, steam heat. - 


Cost, $3,500. Reopened March 15. Recent ac- 
cessions and a temperance victory also cheer the 
church. 

NEWARK, N. J., Belleville Ave.—Chapel redeco- 
rated and newly carpeted by the women. 


Anniversaries 

DEANSBORO’, N. Y.—Fiftieth of organization, 
March 17. Program included addresses on The 
Church an Incarnation of Christ, by Dr. E. N. 
Packard; The Range of Pulpit Themes by Rey. 
A. W. Allen; Worth of the Church to the Com- 
munity by Prof. Oren Root, D.D., of Hamilton 
College. Rev. C. W. Mason is pastor. 


A New Subnrhan Pastor 


One of Chelsea’s three pastorless churches, the 
Third, began this year by choosing a new leader, 
Rey. Arthur P. Pratt of Berlin, Mass. For many 
reasons the entering of this new relation was an im- 
portant step for both chureh and pastor, On his 
acceptance of the call Mr. Pratt took his place as 
the only Congregatiqnal pastor in a suburb hereto- 
fore strong in our denomination. He became the 
religious leader of what is generally considered the 
most promising field of the city, because it is the 
most purely residential, the most growing and the 
least churehed. This favored chureh not only 
has 1,200 Protestant families in its immediate 
vicinity, but it has already drawn supporters from 
other quarters of the city, and thus newly organized 
is likely to continue todo so. It now has 175 mem- 
bers and the Sunday school numbers 400. 

The church may now be said to be fairly on its 
way with the new leadership, since Mr. Pratt has bid- 
den farewell to his former parish, spent an interim 
vacation in Jamaica, and been greeted as preacher 
and pastor by large numbers of his new people at 
church and prayer meeting. 

The pastorate at Berlin was marked by the incor- 
poration of the church and the doubling of at- 
tendance at its services, the growth and complete re- 
organization of the Sunday sehool, and the stimula- 
tion and increase of missionary interest and gifts. 
The strong attachments between pastor and people 
at the close of their labor together testify to the 
mutual benefits of this half-decade of work. 

Mr. Pratt was born in Dorchester in 1872. His 
student years were spent in thé Boston Latin 
School, Boston University, Andover Seminary and 
the Boston University Theological School. He was 
ordained in 1901. A few years ago he reaped 
pleasure and profit from a trip to Europe. — 

Scour. 


keep better.”” #AR/JON HARLAND. 


Cleveland 
BAKING POWDER 


MAKES HOME BAKING EASY, AND HOME BAKED 
FOOD SUPERIOR TO THE BAKER'S. 


“Cakes, muffins, etc., in which Cleveland’s 


Baking Powder is used will 


div Sie a od 
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28 March 19038 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, March 29—April4. Christ’s Self-Sur- 
render: and Ours. 

Christ’s power over his own life. John 10: 17,18. 
Christ surrendering his life. Luke 22: 47-71. Our 
Self-surrender for Christ?s sake. Mark 8: 34-38; 
Luke 6: 20-238 ; Acts 20: 22-24, 

[For prayer meeting editorial see page 441 | 


Professor Delitzsch of Berlin issues an “ elu- 
eidation”’ of his recent lecture which caused 
the emperor of Germany to issue a bull in de- 
fense of the Christian faith. The fact of chief 
importance which seems to have been eluci- 
dated from!Professor Delitzsch’s lectures and 
explanations is that a famous Assyriologist 
may bea very poor theologian. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’iMEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 30, 
10.30 A.M. Speaker, Prof. M. W. Jacobus; subject, 
‘The Seminary’s Impress of Itself on Its Students. 

SUFFOLK NORTH, SOUTH AND WEST ASSOCIATIONS, 
joint meeting, Union Church, Boston, March 31. 

¥. M, C. A. INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD CONFERENCE, 
Topeka, Kan., April 30—May 3. 


’ 


PACIFIO ee CATIONAL ConGREssS, Seattle, | 


Wh., May C 
Ape SOIENCE ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
i Big hoary GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Los Angeles, 
Neat AG: EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, | 


i. Silver,Bay, Lake George, N. Y., July 21-31. 
SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Louisiana New Orleans, April 2-5 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, April 3-5 
New Jersey, Asbury Park, April 21-22 
Missouri, Pierce City, ay 5-6 
New Hampsbire, Newport May 5-7 
Kansas, Salina, May 7-11 
Indiana, Indianapolis, May 12 
Hllinois. Evanston, May 18 
Massachusetts, Great Barrington, May 19-21 
Michigan, Cadillac, May 19-21 
New York, Brooklyn, May 19-21 
Qhio, Akron, May 19-21 
Pennsylvania, Scranton, May 19-21 
South Dakota, Mitchell, May 19-21 
Towa, Creston, May 19-22 
Rhode Island, Providence, May 26-27 
Vermont, Burlington, June 9 
_Oonnecticut, New Haven, June 16 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
HARTWELL—STEARNS—In Brooklyn, N.Y., March 


- 19, by Rev. H. Linwood Hartwell of Dunstable, Mass., | 


brother of the oom, Rev. Arthur E. Hartwell, 
Jamaica, Vt., and Florence-T, Stearns of Brooklyn. 


HATHAWAY—BALKAM—In Hyde Park, Mass., March 
. 19, at the residence of the bride’s mother by Rev. 

DE. WW. Ho Robert T. Hathaway and Alice C. 
Balkam, both of Hyde Park. ~ 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Hach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


CLARK—In Westboro, Mass., March 20, Rev. Edward 
W. Clark, aged 83 yrs. He was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, 1844,and Andover, 1847. His pastorates were 
at Reading, Auburndale, and after a period of service 
in the Civil War, at Claremont, N.H. His son, adopted 
in childhood, is Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D., founder of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. 

HOLYOKE—In Edgecomb, Me., Rev. Chas. G. Holyoke, 

ed 61 yrs., a graduate of Bowdoin College and 
gor Seminary, and a veteran of the Civil War. Ill 
health has kept him from active work for some years. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Several months ago the readers of a few 
selected papers were notified that a bottle of 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine could be 
obtained free by writing to Vernal Remedy 
~ Company, 122 Seneca St , Buffalo, N. Y. Other 
publishers secured the same privilege for their 
readers. The results to those who ordered 
free bottles have been most remarkable and 

gratifying. ; ; 

- Any reader of The Congregationalist may 
have a trial bottle of Verna: Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine sent freeand prepaid if they need 
it and write for it. 

One small dose of this remarkable remedy, 
onee a day, quickly and perfectly cures indi- 
gestion and catarrh of the stomach, cures con- 
stipation, so that in less than a week you have 
no more trouble, clears the liver and kidneys 
of congestion so that vital organs become 
healthy and active. 
~ Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine takes all 

ammation and ecatarrh from the bladder 
and all pain and trouble from prostate gland, 
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: @ 
Girlhood- | 

Is the foundation of 

Womanhood. 


‘Girls that are delicate, 
girls that do not thrive 
on ofdinary food, girls 
that are passing through 
\ critical periods, girls 
| that need more and 


) richer blood, should 
be given 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


The Great Alterative and Tonic, Blood-and- 
Strength-making Medicine. Only three small 
doses a day, and pleasant to take. 

‘My little girl was greatly run down. I procured a 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and before she had finished 
one bottle we saw a great improvement in her condition. 
When she had taken three bottles she was stronger, had 
a better appetite and was in better spirits.’’ Mrs. N. C. 
PATTERSON, Irving, N. Y. 


if There is Biliousness or Constipation, HOOD’S PILLS 
Should Be Civen Also. ; 


ONE VIEW OF IT. 


The whim of today is the good or bad taste FES Ls 
|of next year. If you buy a cheap sideboard : 
today, you save money, but you save it at the 
ultimate cost of your own good taste. 

Here is a sideboard which will pay its full 
| cost in the lessons of beauty that it can impart 


| to you. Genius of a high order entered into its 
design. Every angle and line is proportioned to 
the perfect whole. 

The wood is white oak, quartered. The top 
drawer is lined for silver; the deeper drawer is 
for linen. The doors of the plate closets are 
hinged on the side—a clever device which allows 
the entire front to swing wide open and admits 
pieces of extreme width.’ 

Many other new patterns are here this week. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
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DEAL DIRECT ‘te 


Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and 
learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. Two profits 
aresaved to you. Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase 
and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have the largest assortment 
of buggies, surreys, phetons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles, as 
well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America, 
Write for the catalogue to-day. 

THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, 
Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS, 0. 1. Write to 
Western Office and Distributing House, ST. LOUIS, MO. s nearest office. 


ad L 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, ' 
PRICES. 658 WASHMINCTON ato BOSTON. 


OPP. BOYLSTON S 


Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


CHARADE 


Through my FIRST forever flow 
Sounds of mirth and sounds of woe. 
In the SECOND, newly made, 
Thousands every year are laid. 
When in WHOLE you never jest; 
Vows are made and sins confessed. 
ANNA RICHMOND. 


19. 


20. MISMATED COUPLES 


There has lately been held a congress of 
lovers, but as there was a wreck on the road 
as they were journeying toward the place of 
meeting, they arrived in a very confused and 
mixed state. (1) Adam Bede and Janice 
Meredith came in together, and (2) Orlando 
and Lady Babbie, while just behind them 
were (3) Clive Newcome and Hero, followed 
by (4) Paris and Jocelyn Leigh. (5) Ralph 
Perey and Ethel came soon after, and then 
(6) Isaac, looking very uncomfortable in the 
society of the gay Durothy Manners. Behind 
them were (7) Romeo and Rowena, and (8) 
Richard Carvel and Helen. Soon arrived 
three more strangely assorted couples, (9) 
Col. Brereton and Rebekah, (10) Ivanhoe and 
Juliet, and (11) Leander and Dinah Morris, 
while the rear was brought up by (12) Gavin 
Dishart and Rosalind. It was not long, how- 
ever, before order was brought out of con- 
fusion, and each lover found his own proper 
sweetheart. How were they then arranged? 

DOROTHEA. 


21. DECAPITATION 


LAST reigns within the busy ALL, 
And pleasure’s hall; 

And oft sincerity and truth and right 
It hides from sight. 


But in the country, fragrant, fresh and green, 
’Tis rarely seen. 

God made the fragrant country; man, the town, 
Dusty and brown. A. In 


ANSWERS 


16. Hang-bird. 

17. 1, Gladden (Washington). 2. Harte (Bret). 
8. Gay. 4. James. 5. Holmes. 6, Field. 7. Moore. 
8. Longfellow. 9. Hale. 10. Hardy. 11. Whittier. 
12. Bacheller, 13. Bacon. 14. Lamb, 15. Brown- 


ing. 16. Hawthorne. 17. Roe. 18. Holley (Josiah 
Allen’s Wife). 19. Chestnutt (Chas. W.). 20. Ford. 
21. Poe (Po). 22. Black. 23. Crabbe. 24. Crane. 
—_ 
FOOD FOR A YEAR, 
BEDS onbs5 ce Mi wrebag a 5 GOO Le 


Ds Bs ses Wie Wess v hiweladO ADB 
GR Th. eX a Neji v2 op nde LOO. 10D 
ieee ndenttes ¢somak 7? COL, 
Waretables 7 .- 500 Ibs, 

This represents a fair ration for 
one man for one year. 


But some people eat and 
eat and yet thinner. 
This means a defective diges- 
tion and unsuitable food. To 
the notice of such persons we 
present Scott's Emulsion, 
famous for its tissue building. 
Your physician can 
how it does it. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you Maa 
GCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pear! street. New Youn: 


grow 


tell you 
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25. 


Hunt. 26 Mill, 27. Miller. 28. Holland. 29. 
Grant (Robert). 30. Barr. 31. Brown. 32 Greene. 


33. White. 34. Motley. 35. Hood. 36. Gray. 37. 
Caine. 38. Bunyan. 39. Reade. 40. Page. 41. 
Swift. 42. Locke. 43. Cooper. 44. Taylor. 45. 
Haggard. 46. Hope (Anthony). 47. Burns. 48. 
Cooke. 

18. Sentimentalism. 


Excellent recent solutions are acknowledged from: 
John A. Tucker, Milton, Mass., to 12; E, H. Pray, 
Chelsea, Mass., 12, 18, 15; Maurice Havens, Lit- 
tleton, Mass., 13; D. K. F., Providence, R. I., 12 
13; G., Andover, Mass., 12; Arthur A. Fuller, 
Providence, R. I., 12, 18, 15; J. Be hy Lynn, 
Mass., 12,13; K. A. G., Westfield, N. J.,12; Ruth 
Kellogg, Ekonk, Ct., 8. ° 

**T am still working on 14,” said K. A. G. just be 
fore the answer was published, and it really seemed 
to require much work. ‘ Let me suggest to the au- 
thor of 10,” says Nillor, “that ‘Behemoth’ is not 
an elephant, and never was! The author evidently 
has ‘an elephant on his (or her] hands.’ ” ; 


Dr. Blake’s Successor in New 
London, Ct. 


First Church, hoary with its two and a half cen- 
turies, has reason to be encouraged in adding 
another pastorate to its long succession. Formed 
in Gloucester in 1646, it migrated with the first set- 
tlers to this part of the coastin 1651, Among re- 
cent pastors have been Dr. McEwen, who rounded 
out his half century, and the late Dr. S. L. 
Blake, to whom New England is indebted for his 
researches in the long and eventful history of this 


REV. J. 


ROMEYN DANFORTH 

church. Another pastor, Dr. Saltonstal, became 
the most eminent of the early governors of the 
state. 

Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth has been peculiarly 
fitted for his work. Graduated from Amherst in 
1888, his term fell under th» best years of the presi- 
dency of Dr. Seelye; while the rise of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, and other impulses joined 
in producing a scholarly, everyday, deep-seated re- 
ligious life. Completing his course in Yale Divinity 
School in 1891, he sailed for Liége, where his father 
was United States Consul. A year in the University 
of Marburg brought him into contact with Profes- 
sors Baudissin, Jiilicher and Mirbt. 

Mr. Danforth is another frightful example of the 
turning-out of ministers’ sons. Dr. James R. Dan 
forth made Central Church, Philadelphia, and his 
example of industry was not lost upon his son, who 
also, by spending his German life in the household 
of a Lutheran pastor, saw the inside of church life 
abroad. 

His first pastorate was in Mystic, Ct., where he 
discovered the woman bebind the pulpis in Miss 
Prudence Langworthy. “I, Wisdom, dwell with 
Prudence,” he was heard to say at that time. The 
two other parishes to which he has ministered, First 
of St. Albans, Vt., and High Street of Auburn, Me., 
have contributed pleasant and formative years. 

The candidate passed his examination quite as 
well as the council did theirs, The installation serv- 
ice was worthy the dignitied interior of First 
Chureh. Dr. Danforth elaborated Christ’s “ Have 
the faith of God.” Few will forget the closing 
words, addressed to his son, so evidently born of 
the feeling of the moment. Neither were the ear- 
marks of a “ decadent ministry” visible tn the 
right hand of fellowship extended by Rev. J. W. 
Bixler, the address to the pastor, by Dr. Lewellyn 
Pratt, and to the people, by Rev. Charles H. 
Willlams, ¥. B. H. 


The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
pastor says of it: “It is by far the most perfect 
hing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 


Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, ‘‘The Cup.’ It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Datalogua No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 

| FOUNDED 1824 

Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


uick COOKING 
pioca tickle *ne 


*y/ taste and are \Owx- 
“ly ishing and heat, 


%/SLADE’S 


== TAPIOCA 


Si <TADES needs no soaking 
laa but cooks instani\y, ys 
| PURE, Bup in cartons W \s {vee 
TApIO@® from dirt and disagree - 
csewoe fable flavors of common 


niet. 


tapioca. 


Ask qrocers for SLADE’S. 


D.&L.SLADE Co., 
DOMINION LINE S357! 2 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 
CANADA, Mya WMP ake 2.t 
NEW ENGLAND, 

MAYFLOWER Giewts — 23. 
COMMONWEALTH, April 30. 
NEW ENGLAND May 14. 
MAYFLOWER, May 21. 


Saloon $80 upward; 2d saloon $42 50; 3d class at low 
rates. 
FROM BOSTON 


TO MEDITERRANEAN Direct 


AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 
*COMMONWEALTH, March 28, 10 A. M. 
VANCOUVER, April 22, June 6, July 18. 
CAMBROMAN, May 2, June 20. 


Saloon, 860 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, 250. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


*Calling at Gibraltar. a at Halifax, 


COING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, 860 upwards. 
Round trip, $90. Winter Season until April 1. 


SS. Cestrian ..... March 25 | SS. Canadian .. --April 22 

“ Devonian .......Aprii1| “ COestrian. ae 

“* Winifredian.... 

“ Bohemilan....... 
F. O. HOUGHTON & OO., 

Telephone 1359 Main, 

115 State Street, Boston ° 


EUROPE & ORIENT 


one Season. _—~y ‘a ie 
. = rrangemen ve or 

te Leisure in Si nt-seatiig. Terms reasonable. 
rer ns Dr. and Mrs. H. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Select two months’ tour, sailing by 
Europe Q Steamsnip Cedric, newest and $250 
largest steamer afloat. Apply at 

Rey. L. D. TEMPLE, Flemington, K, N. J. 


EXCHANGEABLE S, S, LIBRARIES 


General Agents 


once. 


are a success, 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. 


soston THe Pilgrim Press cxicaco 


Frequent installments 


Send for catalogue and order blank. — 


q ar 
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~ Woman’s Board Friday 
Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
MARCH 20 


Mrs. H. B. Reed presided and spoke of 
the wonderful salvation from sin which 
Christ has made possible. The present 
study of India which many societies are 
pursuing gives vivid pictures of condi. 
tions from which deliverance must be 
longed for, and shows the power and 
beauty of the freedom which the gospel 
offers. 

Mrs. Capron spoke of the love which 
grows up in the hearts of the missiona- 
ries for the people to whom they are giv- 
ing their lives, and of the value of the 
gift they bring. 

Mrs. Cook spoke of the little company 
of widows sent by Ramabai to this coun- 
try to be educated. 

Mrs. Judson Smith} spoke of the im- 
pression made upon young people by 
self-sacrificing missionaries who can 
speak in terms of love of those who 
seem repulsive to one who does not know 
them. 

Miss Closson asked for prayer for Miss 
Burrage under the burdens she bears in 
Cesarea, and told of the wonderful circu- 
lation of the Scriptures in a village where 
the scattered leaves. of a single copy of 
the Bible which a priest destroyed 
opened the way for the sale of many 
copies when the opportunity came. 

Letters were read from Mrs. Haskell, 
who has now moved from Samokov to 
Philippopolis, and Mrs. Marsh of the lat- 
ter station. 

Mrs. Thompson reported Miss Graffam 
of Sivas, who has had some weeks of ill- 
ness with typhoid fever and who needs 
to go away for recuperation. 


Secretary Richards in Boston 


Dr. C. H. Richards is no stranger to 
Boston, but as secretary of the Church 
Building Society he is now being wel- 
comed anew. On Sunday he was heard 
in Eliot Church, Newton, and Walnut 
Avenue in the city. On Monday morn- 
ing he addressed the Ministers’ Meeting 
upon Pressing Problems of Congrega- 
tionalism. Foremost he p'aces the vital- 
izing of the spiritual life of the churches. 
The demand inthe pulpit is for preachers 
who can win men. The growth of the 
denemination is to be coincident with the 
development of benevolence. Increase 
of numbers is desired that additional 
power may be available for the work of 
the kingdom. Concerning the Building 
Society Dr. Richards bas great expecta- 
tion. 


Yale Seminary Reunion 


Fifty men from various points in east- 
ern New Eagland came together at the 
United States Hotel last |Monday noon 
to renew their! fellowship as former stu- 
dents of Yale Divinity School. Rev. 
A. W. Archibald, D.D., president of the 
local Alumni Association, was in the 
chair. Professor Sanders,7the guest of 
honor, outlined the various functions 
of theological schools in general and 
spoke of matters at Yale in particular. 
Other addresses were by Rev. A. W. 
Hitchcock on Advanced) Courses of In- 
struction in the Churches, [by Rev. C A. 
Dinsmore on A Defect in the New The- 


ology, and by Rey. C. L. Morgan, D. D., 


on Christian Nurture. 
nan 
Why Modify Milk 

for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the 

novice when you can have always with youa 
supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk, a perfect cow’s milk from herds of native 

breeds, the perfection of infant food? Use it 
for tea and coffee. 


< We will send free, 
ky iy S ORS on request, our 
E booklet, “Firs t- 


& Mortgage Bond 

and Trust Company Investment Methods.” It explains 

how our finance committee, composed of five of our 
directors, considers, discusses, analyzes, and if agreed invests for this company 
or for individuals, men, women, trystees, guardians, institutions or companies in 
the highest obtainable grade of Chicago real estate mortgages, or in bonds; bow 
we are organized; how we invest large and small sums. How we care for, advise 
and protect conservative investors by our organization, which is composed entirely 
of investors of experience, ability, discretion and determination in making safe 
investments, who will offer no mortgage or bond which they can not fully re- 
commend or would be willing to repurchase,charging a small fee for repurchases. 

We buy entire bond issues, corporation and munieipal. Correspondence 
invited from parties knowing of contemplated issues of high grade bonds. 

We have for distribution a small Russian leather covered security register 
and card case which can be carried in-a vest pocket. You wont have to go to 
your vault or safe to see when your interest or principal matures if you have 
one of them. They will be sent upon receipt of twenty cents in stamps to cover 
cost and mailing. 

Responsible parties commanding the confidence of investors can make snug 
sums by devoting a portion of their leisure time offering such securities as we 
buy and sell. Those who favor security before high rate. 


First-Mortgage Bond and Crust Company 


A State Institution organized and conducted by conservative men for the convenience of the people. 
175 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


Directors: 
Joun C. FErzeER, Pres. Illinois Northern Railroad 
CHAS. D. DUNLOP, W. Mgr. Providence-Wash. Ins. Co. 
CHESTER C. BROOMELL, Secretary RICHARD W. SEARS, Of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
ISAAC N. PeRRy, Treasurer Jos. E. OTs, JR.. Vice-Pres. Chicago Savings Bank 


Officers: 
FREDERICK W. MCKINNEY. President 
HARRY L. IRWIN, Vice-President 


President National Bank of North America GEORGE THOMAS, Capitalist 


The Gem of the West Indies 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the WEST INDIAISLANDS 
It is a 


DELIGHTFUL TROPICAL RESORT, 
WITH EQUABLE CLIMATE 


And is Most Comfortably Reached by the Splendid 
Twin-Screw Steamships 
ADMIRAL DEWEY ADMIRAL SAMPSON 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ADMIRAL SCHLEY 
OF THE 


United Fruit Company 


These are all ships of the finest construction, with 
accommodations as perfect as private yachts. They carry 
the United States mail, and are constructed and main- 
tained especially for the highest class of Passenger 
business. Every detail which will contribute to the 
pleasure and comfort of tourists has been given attention. 

Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 


Jamaica, with its magnificent tropica! vege- 
tation, its towering mountains and pictur- 
esque valleys, its perfect winter climate and 
excellent hotels, far eclipses any other win- 
ter resort in European or American waters 


Round trip, including stateroom accommodations and 
meals, $75.00. One way, $40.00 


Send for our beautiful booklet, whether you contemplate 
this trip or not, 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 5, N. Wharves, Philadelphia Long Wharf, Boston 


Kea 
pa. 
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A Notable Co-Pastorate 


The second chureh in size west of the Rocky 
Mountains is the First Church of Los Angeles—the 
metropolitan church of southern California. <A 
notable feature of its life is the strikingly successful 
co-pastorate of father and son, “The most ideal 
pastoral relation into which any son was ever per- 
mitted to enter.’’ This has just entered on a new 
phase through the retirement of the senior pastor, 
Rey. W. F. Day, D. D., to the position of pastor 
emeritus, and the installation of his son, Rev. 
William Horace Day, as full pastor. 

When Dr. Day took up the work of the church, 


. eight and a half years ago, the organization was 


REV. 


WILLIAM H, DAY 


heavily burdened with debt, and had less than 
400 members. Through his untiring labor, sec- 
onded by the singularly efficient assistance of Mrs. 
Day in parish work, the membership has advanced 


. to over 1,100, the debt has been lifted, and the 


church is soon to move into a new and commodious 
edifice. His ripe experience and deep evangelical 
loyalty have made him for years a dean of the Con- 
gregational body in southern California. His re- 
tirement from the full pastorate does not mean his 
loss to this position, any more than it means his 
withdrawal from the active service of the church. 
It is only that, at his own request, he is enabled to 
lay the fuller burden of responsibility on the shoul- 
ders of bis son. 

A council of twenty-five churches met.at Los 
Angeles March 3, to revise its proceedings and, 
if deemed desirable, to assist in the installation 
of Mr. Day by recognition. President Gates of 
Pomona College acted as moderator. The most 
interesting part of the afternoon proceedings was 
the written statement of experience submitted by 
Mr. Day. Toa singular degree it was an index of 
the man’s character, and none who heard it could 
doubt his exceptional fitness for a ministry of the 
spirit to other men. A former pillar of Boston 
orthodoxy was heard to exclaim, ‘I don’t care 


BETTER SHOW 
For her children than she had. 


They will do it because they don’t think 
carefully, but parents who give coffee to 
children reap their own punishment in the 
puny, sickly looking little ones. 

Many and many a child has been started on 
the road to disease that ended in death, b 
being improperly fed and given coffee, whic 
is a rank poison to many a highly organized 
human being. 

A lady of Atlanta, Ga., says, ‘‘ My mother 
was a Slave to the whims of her children and 
let us eat and drink anything we called for, 
particularly she gave us coffee and lots of it. 

I grew up delicate, nervous, half sick and 
miserable. When I was about grown I began 
having serious spells with my heart and my 
condition became so bad my friends decided | 
could not live long. Ata consultation of phy- 
sicians one of the doctors proposed that I dis- 
continue coffee. This was years ago before 
Postum was discovered. I quit the coffee and 
in a year or two my heart was perfectly well. 

Several vers later when I had a home of 
= own imagined that the stimulant of 

ee might benefit me, so I started in on 
it and in afew days the old symptoms of heart 
trouble returned. I quit itand took up Postum 
Food Coffee for my morning beverage and the 
ceeey rears “lasppeared. find Postum aids 

— and helped to build up my 
w system. 

I now use it three times a dey and give it to 
my children with the knowledge that it is a 
powerful, delicious liquid f instead of a 

son.” Name given by Postum 

., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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what he believes, after that.’ The statement of 
faith was simple and untechnical in form, and the 
examination revealed a faith which, while distinctly 
modern in conception and expression, was yet 
strongly evangelical in its underlying sympathies. 
Dr. R. R. Meredith preached the installation ser- 
mon, and though his form and face had changed, 
one had but to close the eyes to imagine himself 
back in Union Church, in the old days in Boston. 
No door of opportunity in Congregational work 
in southern California is so wide as the one open 
to Mr. Day; and all his brethren recognize his 
exceptional gifts for this position of critical respon- 
sibility. An early student at Leipzig, a graduate of 
Amherst (1889) and Chicago Theological Seminary, 
a worker at Hull House, for two years assistant 
pastor of the New England Church, living among 
tenement houses and caring for the mission chapel 
there, two years abroad as traveling fellow of the 
University of Chicago, studying under Fairbairn 
at Oxford and Harnack at Berlin—only after such 
a training did he begin his pastoral work proper. 
He was first at Aurora, IIl., for four years, and now 
bas been two and a half years as co-pastor at Los 
Angeles. His exceptional training and the broad 
social sympathies resulting, the winsomeness of 
his personality, and the brillianee of his gifts as a 
public speaker, unite to mark out for him a future 
of privileged service. Whatever he does will be 
done with the faithfulness and modesty of a man 
who recognizes the privilege, and humbly holds 
himself a debtor to his fello vs. H. K. 


From Salt Lake to San Diego 


The departure of Dr. Clarence T. Brown, to accept 
the call of First Church, San Diego, has filled Salt 
Lake City with a profound sorrow not confined to 
First Church, which has enjoyed his pastorate 
almost ten years. The regret has extended 
throughout the state. ¢ 

Dr. Brown is a preacher of rare ability. His ser- 
mons are the result of close study and are made 
practical by knowledge of his people’s daily needs. 
His themes have wide range, are timely and fitted 
to develop strength of character. He preaches 
with rare felicity of utterance, apt illustration and 
logical force. As a pastor he is greatiy, beloved. 
His presence is a benediction in the sick room. 
All in trouble know him as a friend. 

The pastorate has had large results. The heavy 
burden of debt has been lightened and will soon 
pass away. Many have been led to faith in God 
and Christian fellowship. The working forces 6f 


REV. CLARENCE T. BROWN, D. D. 


the church have been brought to harmony and ef- 
ficiency. All the departments of work and the in- 
terests of the congregation have felt the uplifting 
influence of this delightful pastorate, and the re- 
tiring pastor will live long in the affectionate mem- 
ory of his people. J.D. K. 


Rev. Hughes 0. Gibbons, president of the 
Law and Order Society, writes to the Ledger to 
say that ‘‘under the quiet exterior of the life 
of Philadelphia there is a seething mass of 
abominable iniquity which is simply appall- 
ing.” Congregationalism’s coming  repre- 
sentative in the Central Church should be a 
leader who can take a hand in the coming re- 
demption of a city which in some ways needs 
redemption more than any other in America. 
Places, from superintendents down, on the 
city’s public school teaching staff are the prey 
of spoilsmen, and assessments of the teachers 
by the “ bosses”’ are collected regularly. 


| " 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifierin nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. __ 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; itis nota aig oh 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im. 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bewels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 


bowels, and to clear the complexion and ~ 


purify the breath, mouth and throat. I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they.cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at d stores, 
and although in some senge a pa’ apres 
aration, yet I believe I get more 

ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozen- 
pee ye: in any of the ordinary charcoal 
ablets.”’ ; 


Burn the Washboarp) 


AND SAVE THE CLOTHES 


| Wash by air pressure—the easiest method eyer 
| found for lightening wash day work, The 
= 
| 


SYRACUSE EASY WASHER } 


forces the hot suds through the clothes by aér 
Pressure, and takes out the dirt—no rubbing, no 
pulling, rolling or grinding the clothes, Cleans 
without friction. Made of steel-galvanized, 
never rusts, leaks or falls apart. 
Try it 30 days, wash laces, carpets, bed- 
ding, everything, then if you don't like 
it return fi at our expense. Write 
Sor book of modern laundry Jormulas. 
j DODGE & ZUILL, F475. Clinton St., Syracuse, N.Y, 
10 mee th) nee fp ee Hp} me Hh) ee Hs oY ee +44 


& GOUT & RHEUMATISW 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


OPIUM 


have been cured byus. Treatmentcan be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio, 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALM 
2326 and 2326 Washington St., 4 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
ethan spesed suds emmacien ante 


a other special rooms 
pot ‘Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73, 


7. UT, 
Lae apt 


; 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


March 29, Sunday. The Good Shepherd.— 
John 10: 7-21, 
Here are two aspects of the same work: 
‘Christ is both the bezinning and the guide. 
The modern tendency is to thrust him aside 


and fall back on general principles of natural 


religion. But Christ is not a ladder which 
may be thrown down when we have climbed 
to a higher level, he is the giver and sus- 
tainer of life. Note again that his death is 
an offering, he has power to give, or to re- 
frain. The best use of the highest life may 
be to lay it down. “Other sheep I have”— 
this does not satisfy curiosity but it relieves 
the strain of feeling that any could be lost 
through mere ignorance of Christ’s person. 


March 30. The Son of God.—John (10: 22-42. 

Two thoughts, as always, lie here side by 
side, unity and subordination. To the Jews 
it was blasphemy—they could not understand 
that God should reveal himself to men in a 
man. The real difficulty is to imagine how 
else he could reveal himself. The argument 
from Ps. 82: 6, is from the less to the 
greater. The idea is that a basis exists in 
their Scriptures for a more intimate unity of 
God and man than they dared imagine. 


March 31. The Tradition of the Elders.— 

Mark. 7: 1-13. 

How men are imaged by their thought of 
God! These rulers thought of their God as 
blind and foolish—exactly as Jesus described 
them [ Matt. 23: 17]. They scorned his holi- 
ness and “‘saved his face,’ as the Chinese 
say. So oneof the kings of France dedicated 
a county to the Virgin Mary, but reserved to 
himself the revenues. 


April 1. Evil Out of the Heart.—Mark 7: 

14-23. Matt. 12: 33-37. 

Natural law isnot evil, even when it hurts 
or kilts: The one evil is a free heart’s self- 
indulgence in rebellion against God. We can- 
not excuse ourselves as victims of heredity 
or circumstance. When all that is taken 
into account, there is stlll a margin of evil 
for which we, and we only are responsible. 


April2. God with His Messengers.—Matt. 10: 
16-23. 
The thought goes on prophetically to the 


. wider mission after his death. We have no 


record of trials before magistrates in these 
journeys of his messengers. Historically 
such unpremeditated answers before heathen 
“tribunals often became powerful testimonies 
for Christ. But there is no permission for 
carelessness in ordinary witness-bearing. Ef- 
fective testimony needs to be planned. The 


FOOLED THE HOSPITAL. 


- Was Pronounced Incurable But Got 


Well on Pure Food. 


Sometimes in a case of disease resulting from 
the use of improper food the symptoms are so 
eomplex that medical science cannot find the 
seat of trouble, and even the most careful hos- 
pital treatment fails to benefit. A gentleman 
of Lee, Mass., says: ‘‘On April ist, 1900, I 
was sent home by one of our Massachusetts 
hospitals, ing nothing more could be done 
for me. I have been a great sufferer from 
nervous diseases and rheumatism and nervous 
prostration and had Pe uely been treated 
at Sharon Springs and by a number of doctors 
without getting much assistance. 

“One day I was feeling worse than usual 
Fee dee aatien Teck ous fora pack: 

impressed me so sent ou : 
age. | eomimanced using it at breakfast the 
t day. 
net For afteen months I never missed one day. 
If you ever saw any aed gtd strong and im- 
prove it wasI. I gained from 125 pounds to 


y weight 165. I will always be a cripple 
fra tg bat otherwise I am s0 much 


from 
‘ in thie Fe tre ti = shed by Postum 
Cos Bat is ope book in each package of 


2 is : 
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coming of the Son of Man, so far as the Jewish 
nation is concerned, was complete with the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 


April 3. The Fruits of Witness —Matt. 10: 

24-33. 

Persecutions here—acknowledgment here- 
after! Christ gives the invitation, we make the 
decision. Christ indorses our acceptance or 
rejection of his claims. If we make men see 
that we are his, he will confess the relation 
before his Father. If we deny the relation, 
he will also deny it. 


April4. Taking up the Cross.—Matt 10: 34-42. 
Do not blink the imagery which was in the 
mind of Jesus. The cross was borne on the 
way to death. ‘“‘ He that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.’ Christ, who came to give 
life, requires the giving up of life. Taking 
up the cross is deliberate severance of the 
heart from earthly things. But distinguish! 
Earthly things are those which cannot belong 
to God’s kingdom. Loveis not earthly, unless 
we make it so. Jesus loved his own to the 
end. Our Lord had a lower self to please, but 
he laid that lifedown. ‘‘ He pleased not him- 
self.” The true disciple will neither boast of 
cross-bearing, nor grumble at it. 


From the Hawkeye State 


Iowa College is strong in the confidence of the 
people and has a brighter outlook than for several 
years. President Bradley proves just the man that 
the trustees were praying and looking for. He has 
won the confidence of his associates, of the stu- 
dents and the large college constituency. He isin 
great demand for addresses and spends much time 
in the field. Dean Main revealed marked executive 
ability as acting president and in his present posi- 
tion looks carefully after the internal affairs of the 
institution. The college is gradually expanding 
and reaching out after greater things. A new 
chapel wil\ be erected within a year. 

Long and successful service in the field of educa- 
tion deserves recognition. In a few months Prof. 
M. W. Bartlett of the State Normal School will 
have rounded out fifty years as a successful teacher. 
A son of New England, a graduate of one of her 
colleges, an active Christian worker, a Sabbath 
school teacher, a deacon of the Congregational 
church, he has inspired thousands of young people 
with grander ideals. 

When New England enticed Brother Van Horn 
away from Plymouth Church, Des Moines, good Dr. 
Frisbie took down his ministerial harness, which 
did not need lubricating or adjusting in the least. 
It seemed the most natural thing in the world for 
him to be preaching to his beloved people and they 
have been enjoying stimulating gospel sermons. 

Students of sociology will be interested in an ex- 
periment to reform confirmed inebriates. Tbe last 
Iowa legislature passed a law by which habitual 
drunkards can be sent to an insane hospital for 
treatment. The courts pass upon such cases after 
information has been properly tiled. A few victims 
of drink have asked to be sent to a hospital. A 
bundred or more have been sent to one hospital 
and the general opinion is that the law is a wise 
one. Some question its wisdom and also its con- 
stitutionality. 

Hon. L. 8. Coffin of Fort Dodge is proving a true 
philanthropist in his attempts to reclaim those dis- 
charged from the penitentiary. He has erected a 
home for discharged prisoners which he calls Hope 
Hall. It is made attractive, and those who go out 
from prison walls feel that they can have at least 
a temporary stopping place. Mr. Coffin takes a 
personal interest in the men and spends much of 
his time in seeking permanent employment for 
them. He hopes to start many of them upon anew 
life. He has always been an earnest temperance 
worker and is the kind of man that blesses hu- 


manity. W. W. G. 


The British Weekly makes a significant ad- 
mission in its editorial cordially welcoming 
Mr. Campbell to City Temple, London. It 
acknowledges that Dr. Parker was a congre- 
gation maker but not achurch builder. Mr. 
Campbell, however, is expected not only to be 
a great preacher but a strong church builder, 
making City Temple a home and center for 
young men coming to London, and a vital 
Nonconformist center with bands of enthusi- 
astic workers. 
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NEVER T00 LATE 


To Try a Good Thing. 


I am fifty-two years old and for forty 
years of that time I have been a chronic 
catarrh sufferer, says Mr. James Gieshing, 
of Allegheny City ; with every change of 
weather my head and throat would be 
stuffed up with catarrhal mucus, 

I could not breathe naturally through 
the nostrils for months together and much 
of the time I suffered from catarrh of the 
stomach. Finally my hearing began to 
fail and I realized something must be 
done. -o 

I tried inhalers and sprays and salves 
which gave me temporary relief and my 
physician advised me to spray or douche 
with Peroxide of Hydrogen. But the 
catarrh would speedily return in a few 
gays and I became thoroughly discour- 
aged. 

I had always been prejudiced against 
patent medicine, but as everything else 
had failed I felt justified in at least mak- 
ing a trial. 

Our good old family physician, Dr. 
Ramsdel), laughed at me a little, but 
said if I was determined to try patent 
medicines, he would advise me to begin 
with Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets because he 
knew what they contained and he had 
heard of several remarkable cures result- 
ing from their use, and furthermore that 
they were perfectly safe, containing no 
cocaine or opiates, 

The next day I bought a fifty-cent box 
at a drug store, carried it in my pocket, 
and four or five times a day I would take 
a tablet; in less than a week I felt a 
marked improvement which continued, 
until at this time J am entirely free from 
any trace of catarrh. 

My head is clear, my throat free from 
irritation, my hearing is as good as it ever 
was and I feel that I cannot say enough 
in praise of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

These tablets contain extract of Euca- 
lyptus bark, blood root and other valuable 
antiseptics combined in pleasant tablet 
form, and it is safe to say that Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets are far superior in con- 
venience, safety and effectiveness to the 
antiquated treatment by inhalers, sprays 
and douches. 

They are sold by druggists everywhere 
in the United States and Canada. 


EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
throughout the world recommend 
QUINA- 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESGENCE, 
STOMAGH TROUBLES, . 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and say = nei gy res 
internal medicine. Proprietors. ° 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


ica Fevers 


keep the natural 
channels open by use 
of this famous 
aperient. 
50c. and $1.00. 
At druggists, or by mail. 
THE TARRANT CO., New York 


Used by American 
Physicians since 1544. 
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A Great Sunday School Library Opportunity 


A recent purchase from a firm going out of business puts at our disposal about 1 500 excellent Sunday school library — 


books at a very low price, and we give the benefit of our purchase to our customers. We add some other good titles on 


which we are able to make special prices, making altogether nearly 100 titles. 
The list as thus made up is a remarkable one considering the price we place upon the books. It includes stories of 
proved popularity, by well-known authors, which will be found in use in the libraries of our best schools everywhere; they 


are entirely unobjectionable in their tone and teaching, as well as interesting and attractive. 


Though not in all cases the 


latest publications, they will be found very satisfactory by those schools which do not already have them, while many of 


them have been published during the past three or four years. 
$1.25 and $1.50, $1.25 books constituting the great majority. 


1908, unless previously sold out, at 


The catalogue prices of these books are 75 cents, $1.00, 
We offer them to Sunday school libraries until July ist, 


50 cents per volume, net. 


We will send a quantity on approval, if desired, paying transportation charges on those returned from points not more 
than 200 miles distant, provided as many as twenty-five are retained, thus giving all a chance to examine before buying- 
We thus offer to any school a chance to look over a fine stock of attractive books by good authors, and to buy those only 


which they may select, after careful examination, at a discount of about 60 per cent. from list price. 


This enables them 


to get an excellent library of fifty volumes for only $25 00, and we give them three months, if desired, in which to pay for it- 
Of course we are glad to furnish in connection with the above any of the latest and most popular books of our own 
publication or those of the leading authors and publishers, of which we have a splendid assortment, our usual discount on 


such books being one-third from list price. 


We are glad to furnish catalogues of these books. 


We are also sending out, almost every day, Exchangeable Sunday School Libraries, selected by schools from 


our special catalogue. These we vent at $1 50 to $2.50 per month. Any of the above books may be included in our Exchangeable 
Library if desired, and there are 1,000 other titles to choose from. : 


We are headquarters for Sunday School] Libraries, either by Sale or Lease. 
Library trade is dwindling. Ours is growing. Can you imagine why? We suspect 


want and we furnish it at right prices. 


ADAM’S DAUGHTERS. 
pp. 465. $1.50. 


The story is delightfully told, and the moral is one 
eminently practical. 


AFTER YEARS. 
B24. $1.25. 


A prize volume and an old time favorite. Sequel to 
Culm Rock.” 


ALL ABOARD. Fannie E. Newberry, author of 
* Brian’s Home.” ‘‘ Comrades,” ete. Illustrated. 
pp. 300. $1.26. 


Throughout this story there russ a strain of lofty 
hought, and the characters who move on its stage may 
be profitably studied. The story is well conceived and 
conscientiously wrought out with excellent skill. 


AROUND THE YULE LOG, Willis: Boyd Allen. 
pp. 181. Nearly 200 illustrations. Attractively 
bound. $1.00. 


A beautiful book containing stories in this popular 
author's best vein. Among them are “* The Shadow 
of Christmas Present,” “Mrs. Brownlow’s Christmas 
Party,” “Christmas on Wheels,” “Charity and Ever- 
green,” and others equally good. 


BORDENTOWN STORY-TELLERS. Hezekiah 
Butterworth, author of ‘* Lost in Nicaragua.” 
Illustrated. pp. 251. $1.25. 

The stories of Lafayette in this book are true, and 
those of Joseph Bonaparte, which are represented as so 
greatly pleasing the old people and the children, are true 

o the spirit of the events they recall. Mr. Butterworth 
s careful of historic facts, and in a charming way inter- 
weaves his quaint stories. legends, and patriotic ad- 
ventures as few writers can. 


Julia MacNair Wright. 


Glance Gaylord. Lilustrated. pp. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE STREET. Mrs. Mary 8. 
Walker. Illustrated. pp. 319. $1.25. 


Among 313 MSS. offered in competition, this story was 
awarded the first prize of 8600. 


BOYNTON NEIGHBORHOOD, THE. Faye Hunting- 
ton. pp.251. $1.00. 
The story has a basis in fact, and shows, as no amount 


of lecturing could do, the way in which a Home Depart- 
ment can be made to transform a community. 


BOYS OF THE CENTRAL, THE. A high school 
story. I. T. Thurston, author of “ Kent Fielding’s 
Ventures.” Illustrated, pp. 270. $1.00, 


A record of school life; its sports and military drills; 
ts healthy rivalries and ambitions; its fan and frocic, 
All of which Is sure to interest those of school age. 


CASTLE DAFFODIL. Martha Burr Banks. 
trated. pp. 209. $1.00. 

Some children think a secluded house, guarded by a 
high wall and tron gates, is a sort of castle of which 
children had reason to be afraid. Instead of enemies, 
however, they find that the people there are capital folks. 


Illus- 


CHRISTMAS AT SURF POINT. Willis Boyd Allen. | 


| center on the battlefield, but in glimpses of struggle and 


pp. 168, $1.00, 


Mr. Allen's style is sprightly and animated, of the kind 
particularly liked by boys. The book 1s well illustrated. 


CHUBBY RUFP. Prof. George Huntington. pp. 
200, $1.00, 


A charming littie book for the children, fresh and : 


bright and wise, 


Order at once to be sure of a full assortment 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon St., Bost 


CULT ROCK. Glance Gaylord. Illustrated. pp. 
432. $1.25. The story of a year; what it brought 
and what it taught. 


A prize story published years ago butalways a favorite. 
The interest is strong and the teaching is of the best. 


| CYRUS THE MAGICIAN. David Beaton, D. D. 


pp. 280. $1.25. 


A tale of Ephesus in the early days of Christianity, full 
of interest, and giving a graphic picture of the super- 
stition of the times. 


DAYS OF PRINCE MAURICE, THE. Mary O. Nut- 
ting. pp. 362. $1.50. ; 
A history in story form, being a clear and vivid de- 

scription of the last years of the war in which the Nether- 

lands won their independence: 

DEAR GATES. Josephine R. Baker. 
$1.25. 

ve story for young folks which captivates all who read 


pp. 333. 


DOCTOR LINCOLN’S CHILDREN. Kate W. Hamil- 
ton. pp. 207. $1.00, 

Dr. Lincoln’s children are always attempting some- 
thing, and in their mistakes there always is a moral 
which the reader cannot fail to apply, though it is not 
preached, 

DRIFTED ASHORE. 
pp. 331. $1.26. 


Tells of a boy cast ashore froma wreck, and taken in 
by arich and surly squire. Like Fauntleroy. the boy is 
charming, and makes his way into the old man’s heart. 
Mrs. Green is an extremely popular writer. 


DUXBERRY DOINGS. Caroline B. LeRow. 

406, $1.25, 

Showing the transformation of a frivolous city girl 
into a thoughtful, useful woman by certain rural ex- 
periences and friendships. 

ELEANOR AND I. A Tale of the Days of King 

Richard Il. Mary E. Bamford. pp. 335. $1.50. 

Reliable history in story form, 


ELEANOR WILLOUGHBY’S SELP. Annette L. 
Noble. Illustrated. pp.300. $1.00. 


A prize volume and a charming and instructive book 
for girls. 


FAIRIES OF FERN DINGLE, THE, 


Evelyn E. Green. Illustrated: 


pp. 


Harriet A. 


Cheever. pp. 250. $1.00. 
A marr td story which is true as well as instructive and 
interesting. 
FINDING HER PLACE. Howe Benning. pp. 368, 
$1.50, 


The heroine is a young school teacher whore desire for 
pleasure draws her from duty. How she found her place 
and happiness in another way js the point of the story. 


FOUR MILES FROM TARRYTOWN. Fannie H. 
Gallagher, pp. 202, $1.00 
A story of the late Civil War, but the interest does not 


victory in the home. 


FRANK HARDINGE; or, From Torrid Zones to 
Regions of Perpetual Snow. Gordon Stables, 
M.D.,R.N, With eight illustrations by Sidney 
Cowell. pp. 352. §1.50, 


A story of adventure thrilling enough to satisfy the | 


Most exacting of boy readers. 


| GILBERT STARR AND HIS LESSONS. 


Other dealers say their Sunday School 
it is because we know what the schools 


GEE’S TRAP; or, The Lambs and Field Street. 
Josephine R. Baker, author of ‘‘ Dear Gates,” etc. 
pp. 286. $1.25. . 


The Lambs Jived in palatial residences, with large 
grounds in the rear. Field Street was a dingy neighbor- 
nood at the foot of the Lamb’s nds. e contrast 
between Aster Lamb and ’ Lize Closson of Field Street, 
and the influence which each had on the other’s life is 
powerfully shown. 


Glance 
Gaylord. Illustrated. pp.383. $1.00. 
Another of the older books which refuses to go out of 


| fashion, but is called for year after,year, 


GOOD LUCK. L. T. Meade, author of “ Merry 
tirls of England.” Illustrated pp. 268. $1.00. 
There is always a wholesome atmosphere about the 
work of this author. “Good Luck” is healthy in tone 
and is sufficiently interesting to appeal to all readers of 
good literature. 
GOOD-TIMES GIRLS, THE. Miss I. T. Hopkins. 
pp. 472. $1.60. ; 

Seven girls formed themselves into a club for the 
purpose of having a“ good time.” The story shows how 
they learned to enjoy themselves by helping others. 
GOSHEN HILL. Howe Benning. pp. 319. $1.26. 

A story that will do any girl good to-read, 


GREEN GARNET, THE. Natalie L. Rice. pp.390. 
$1.50 


A fine natural story of school life, especially emphasiz- 
ing the value of class fellowship and showing how much 
injury may be done by unjust suspicion, 


GREGORY THE ARMENIAN. Helen R. Robb. pp. 
289. $1.25, 


A graphic tale which sets forth powerfully the no 
bility of character -which has develo 7 
work of American missionaries, and which also sh 
the way in which the Armenian people suffer from 
tyranny of the Turks. 


GREAT MISTAKE, A. Rev.T.S. Millington, M. A. 
Illustrated. pp. 376. §1.00, 

An account of the adventures of three lads in Paris 
during its investment by the Prussians in 1870. ... The 
Telieea ies vowsrd. itm tame ie good nd ee 
» 7 y . 
veys incidentally considerable historical information. 
HAPPY DISCIPLINE, A: Two Years’ Apprentice- 

ship to Life. Elizabeth Cumings. pp. 268. $1.00, 

A story for girls, presenting true views of life in an In- 
teresting way. 

HONDA THE SAMURAI, Rey. Wm. Elliot Griffis, 
D.D. pp. 390. $1.60. ; 

A graphic picture of Japanese life by one who thor- 
oughly knows the country. 

HOUSE OF HOLLISTER, THE. Fannie E. New- 
berry, author of “ The Odd One,” ete. Illustrated. 
pp. 280, $1.25, ‘ 

“A fresh 1 charmi tory, told wi _ 
directness.”--Boston Freavertet me ? aemnnens 
HOUSE WITH TWO DOORS, THE. Alice Eddy 

Curtiss. pp. 318. » $1.25. ae: f 


The stories which make up this volume are all 
in that style and with that lovingly 
which has made all Mrs. Curtiss’s wri 


so wide a circle of readers. ‘ik. 
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IMPRESS OF A GENTLEWOMAN. Fannie E. 
yaa author of ‘‘ Transplanted.’ pp. 410. 


“Tt will be welcomed by the readers of this author’s 
previous works, and will doubtless find the place it so 
amply deserves in the thousands of Sunday school libra- 

is a bright, clean, healthy book.’’—Boston Traveler. 


$. 
ih THE VULTURES’ NEST. Elizabeth Washing- 
ton. pp. 396. $1.50. 


_ A vivid story of the events which led up to the Massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew. The characters are historical, 
and the final impression is true to history. 


IN THE YEAR OF WATERLOO. 0. Y. Caine: 
Fully illustrated. pp. 365. $1 50. 


“ Historical novels are generally of interest, and when 
the ior is reliable as the author assures us that in 
this case he has endeavored to make it. the work has a 
twofold value. 
—The Critic. 


JACK ARCOMBE. The Story of a Waif. Glance 
Gaylord. Illustrated. pp. 306. $1.00. 
Similar in style to“ Gilbert Starr” and equally popular, 


JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER and JESSICA’S 
. sen Hesba Stretton. Illustrated. pp. 228. 
“Two well-known favorites bound in one volume. 


JOINT GUARDIANS. Evelyn E. Green. Illustrated. 
pp. 416, $1.25. 


** Whoever wants a sweet, healthy, inspiring book for 
home or Sunday sch Ol library, wU1 make no mistake in 
selecting ‘Joint Guardians.’ It is wholly free from cant 
or sentime ism, and is a breezy, stirring, vigorous 
arse full of noble suzgestiveness.”—7he vongregation- 


This book will greatly interest the boys.” 


St. 


JUDGE HAVISHAM’S WILL. Miss I. T. Hopkins. 
pp. 311. $1.25. ' 


A story that boys will enjoy. The young hero will be 
admired for his sterling iaanty qualities. sd 


JUDITH. Evelyn E. Green, author of “ Wilful 
Willoughbys,” ete. Illustrated. pp. 254. $1.00. 
The story of the love of a young nobleman for a 

miller’s daughter. The power ofthe love of a pure 

woman to reclaim dissipated man is strongly portrayed. 

Fine characters are introduced, and the plot is skilfully 

handled. A strong religious tone pervades the story. 


KATIE ROBERTSON. Margaret E. Winslow. pp. 
. 838. $1.25. 


The story of a brave girl who had her own way to make 
in the world, and succeeded in more ways than one. 


" KING'S SERVANTS, THE. Hesba Stretton. $1.00. 


An old favorite of undiminished popularity. 


LITTLE COMRADE MINE. Martha Burr Banks. 
pp. 271. 765 ets. 
A pretty story well calculated to do good, 


LOIS AND HER CHILDREN. Alice Hamilton Rich. 
pp. 228. $1.00. 
In the form of a narrative are brought together 
thoughts on the physical, mental, moral and social train- 


ing of children, showing how the spirit of Christ reigns 
in the ideal home. - 4 nk 


LONELY HILL AND ITS POSSIBILITIES. M. L. 


‘ 


Wilder. pp. 374. $1.50. 


The children in an out-of-the-way place form a mission 
band, and find that they can do much more good than at 
first they supposed possible. 


LOST GIP. Hesba Stretton. Illustrated. pp. 267. 
- $1.00. 

An int til t b. o 
eine Es eresting story by a well-known and popular 


LYLE MACDONALD; or, A Winter in the Woods 
of Maine. Mrs. S. F. Keene. Illustrated. pp. 
461, $1.25. 

A book boys are sure to like. 


MANHOOD MAKING. Rey. Alexander Lewis. 
200. $1.00 net. 


A stimulating book for young men, with interesting 
testimonies from eminent men in various walks of life 
as to the secret of their success. 


MARGERY’S VACATION. Ella B. Gittings. 
308. $1.25. 


_. Margery has a beautiful home, but, convinced that a 
young friend of ary needs an outing more than she does, 
sends her off on a trip to Colorado, and takes her place, 
ees her own vacation doing drudgery in her friend’s 

ome. 


MARJORIBANKS. Elyirton Wiight. pp. 280. $1.25. 
hee story em, izes purity of life, of speech and of 


pp. 


pp- 


MICHAEL AND THEODORA. Amelia E. Barr 
author of “ Border Shepherdess,” etc. Illustrated. 
pp. 168. 76 cts. 


A strong and impressive story of child life 
“esting: eiaaaty of ieuseia. Instructive and inter- 


TMISS ASHTON’S NEW PUPIL. Mrs. S. 8. Robbins. 


TIitustrated. pp. 263. $1.25, 
A wise and witty f the college life of young 
women.” The eciisters are interesting and enjoyable. 
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MISS CHARITY’S HOUSE. Howe Benning. pp. 
354, $1.26. 
The story is both charming and touching, and wil! sug- 


gest to many how much good they can d 4 jus 
means they have. R : eye dat 


MISSISSIPPI SCHOOLMASTER, THE. Henrietta 
Matson. pp. 219. $1.00. 


The story of what two colored boys achieved and en- 
dured during a winter’s teaching. 


MISTRESS OF LYDGATE, THE, Evelyn E. Green. 

Illustrated. pp.324, $1.25. 

In this book beautiful religious sentiment is combined 
with the charm of narrative. The Mistress of Lydgate 
Hl a lovely Christian character. 

ris. 


MRS. MORSE’S GIRLS. Mrs. George A. Paull: 
pp. 282. $1.00. 


_ A very interesting story which will be appreciated by 
Sunday-schoo! girls, and by teachers as well. % 


NEW SAMARITAN, A. The Story of an Heiress. 
Julia MacNair Wright, author of “ Three Colonial 
Maids,” etc. pp. 317. $1.25. 


The author bas a rare faculty for telling a story that 
shall not be less a story because it is more than a story. 


NOT FOR PROFIT. Fannie E. Newberry, author 
of “ The Odd One.” Illustrated. pp. 287. $1.25. 
It is for profit that one will read this story, as it has in 

it variety of scene, development of plot and thrilling in- 

cident, while the study of the character of Miss Thirza 
cag ila the simple-hearted spinster, is wholesome and 
uplifting. 


ODD ONE, THE. Fannie E. Newberry. Illustrated. 
pp. 277. $1.00. 
Because Elizabeth Merritt possessed a distinctive per- 
sonality she was called the odd one by the rest of the 
family. Her character development is well portrayed. 


OLD MAN OF THE CLIFF, THE. 
75 ets. 


Miss Dyer was formerly on the staff of The Congre- 
gationalist and anything she writes is worth reading. 


OPENING PLAIN PATHS. Howe Benning. - pp. 
336. $1.25. 


A good story by the popular author of ‘‘ Miss Charity’s 
House” and other favorite books. 


OUR LIFE AMONG THE IROQUOIS INDIANS. 
Mrs. Harriet S. Caswell. pp.323. $1.50. 


Their customs, traditions and folklore, are set before 
the reader, often in the words of some Indian convert or 
interpreter. Touching stories of heroic devotion to 
Christ and of gratitude for salvation find large place 
in the book. 


PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES, A. Mrs O. F. 

Walton. Illustrated. pp. 272. $1.00. 

The adventures of poor Roselle, the chiJd of a lady by 
birth and education, who had left her home to become 
the wife of a strolling player. The reai nature of lite 
“behind tue scenes” is well shown; and the Word, 
which tells of the Good Shepherd, who came to seek 
and save the lost, runs like an undertone of sweet music 
through the whole story. 


PEN’S VENTURE. Elvirton Wright. 


$1.00. 


Something Pen saw in the condition of the cash girls 
in a certain store gave her a thought; the thought be- 
eame a plan; the plan became a venture—Pen’s venture. 
It is amusing, touching and instructive to read about it. 


PETER KILLIP’S KING; or, The Fishers of Derby 


Frances J. Dyer. 


pp. 278. 


Haven. Hesba Stretton. Illustrated. pp. 350. 
$1.00. 
PILGRIM STREET. Hesba Stretton. Illustrated. 


pp. 294. $1.00. 
A story of Manchester life. 


PRINCE DANDELION’S SECRET. Martha Burr 
Banks. pp. 250. 76 ets. 
An attractive story by the author of “ Castle Daffodil.’, 


PRINCE SIDDARTHA, THE JAPANESE BUDDHA. 

Rev. J. L. Atkinson. pp. 309. $1.25. 

A sketch of the life and work of the Buddha, whom the 
Japanese worship. It is both accurate and interesting. 
Though allowing that religion to speak for itself, the 
book shows very clear!y how far inferior Buddhism is to 
Christianity. 

PROUD LITTLE BAXTER, A. Frances Bent Dil- 
lingham. Fully illustrated. pp.100. 75 cts. 

A very charming story, suggestive of “Captain Jan- 
uary,” and pronounced by some fully equal to it in 
inerit. 


QUIET CORNERS. Howe Benning. pp.373 $1.00. 
All of Howe Benning’s stories are interesting and 
pervaded by a bealthy religious tone. 


RABBI’S SONS, THE. Emily Weaver. 
$1.60. 


In this book the author of ‘‘ My Lady Nell” tells 
markably strong story of the days of St. Paul. 


RACHEL’S FARM. Miss A. L. Noble. 
$1.00. 
A sweet and helpful story for “See girls especially. 
It teaches contentment with simple lives, and to use 
their gifts for the good of those around them. 


pp. 381. 


a re- 


pp. 223. 


A good book for older’ 
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RAINPROOF INVENTION, THE. Emily Weaver. 
pp. 414, $1.50. 


The story of a mill-owner’s temptations, struggles and 
triumphs. 


ROYAL SERVICE, THE; or, The King’s Seal. 
Kate W. Hamilton. pp.192. $1.00. 


The story of a young boy who, while having a good 
time himself. endeavors to help others and stamp upon 
his actions the spirit of Christ, or the King’s Seal. 


ROY’S OPPORTUNITY. Miss A. L. Hannah. pp. 
382. $1.25. 
A thoroughly readable story. The lessons taught are 
adapted to boys, and so charmingly told that they cannot 
fail to be impressive. 


SARA: A PRINCESS. Fannie E. Newberry. pp. 

303. $1 25. 

The heroine is a fisherman’s daughter who has had the 
benefit of some education, which only makes her hungry 
for more. Left orphaned when a mere girl witha young 
family dependent upon her, she never forgets, in the 
hardest straits. her high aims and glowing aspirations, 
though nob'y discharging every duty until well-earned 
scccess brings comfort and rest. 


SHADOWS. Mrs.0O.F. Walton. Scenes and Memo- 
ries in the Life of an Old Arm Chair. Illustrated. 
pp. 308. $1.00, 

“ The pathos of the story is very tender and powerful, 
and the incidents, which illustrate some of the lessons 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, are worked out in @ 
masterly way.”’—New York Observer. 

SHIP DAPHNE. A Story of the City and the Sea. 
Rev. T.S. Millington. Illustrated. pp. 344. $1.25. 
This is a good story full of incidents by land and sea. 


ST. PETER AND TOM. Belle S. Cragin. pp. 196. 
$1.00. 


Peter and Tom were unlikely heroes, particularly in 
the direction of Christian heroism, but the proper chord 
was touched in each of their lives, and through man, 
trials and adventures they developed Christian princi- 
ples and successful business traits. 


STORY OF DELIGHT, THE. 
Illustrated. pp. 300, $1.25. 


A beauti’ully written and very interesting story ofa 
young Quakeress, as stimulating as entertaining. 


STRONGER WILL, THE. Evelyn E. Green. 
lustrated, pp. 306. $1.25. 

The religious sentiment, the moral teaching, the wis- 
dom-of doing nothing rather than doing wrong, and the 
beauty of self-sacrifice, all tend to make the book a 
profitable as it is teresting. 


TALL CHESTNUTS OF VANDYKE. Miss I. T. 
Hopkins. .pp. 395. $1.50. 
The good work of a Christian teacher is told in a capti- 
vating manner, 


TRIANGLE, THE. A story for girls. Lena Tom- 
linson, with an introduction by Everett T, Tomlin- 
son. Illustrated. pp. 264. $1.00. 

The scene of this story is laid in the Adirondacks, and 
is very interesting. Doubly so as much of it is fact. 
Though this is the first book this author has written she 
bids fair to rank with her brother as a writer, 


Evelyn Raymond. 


Il- 


VIKING HEIR, THE. Mrs. S. F. Keene. 16mo. 
Illustrated. pp. 330. $1.25. 

WHATSOEVER TEN, THE. Mrs. George A. Paull. 
pp. 295. $1.25. 


A capital book for King’s Daughters, who would learn 


how Dlessed it is to work together io whatsoever He 
offers them. 
WHISTLE IN THE ALLEY, THE. 

Illustrated. pp. 269. $1.00. 

Mr. Rand is a well-known writer whose books are In 
great demand. This is astrong temperance story with 
plenty of snap toit. The characters are vividly drawn. 
WILLOW BROOK. Miss Susan Warner. pp. 348. 

$1 25. 

All Miss Warner's stories are pervaded by a swee 
Christian spirit and girls always like them. 

WITH SOUTH SEA FOLK. E. Theodora ‘Crosby. 


pp. 208. $1.00. 

A missionary story which shows how much like other 
people missionaries are. The little pce of workers in 
the far-off island where most of the story is laid are 
most interesting and attractive, as well as noble and 
heroic people. 


YOUNG /IANDARIN, THE. Rev. 
pp. 396. $150. 
An instructive and interesting story of Chinese fam 
life during the Taiping rebellion. 


Only 50 cts. each 


for the above splendid books when 
ordered in quantities for a library. 
Equivalent to about 


60 per cent. Discount 


E. A. Rand. 


J. A. Davis, 


Order at once to be sure of a full assortment 


HE PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A New and Still Cheaper Edition 
OF THE CREAT 


Expositors’ Bible Commentary 


Twenty-five volumes, from the same plates as the 49- 
volume edition, which is published at $79.50. 

Complete authorized edition, of over 21,000 pages. 
NOT the unauthorized reprint which the original 
publishers in England and America have repudiated, 
and which pays nothing whatever to the authors of 
the work. 

Handsomely bound in dark red cloth, with titles in 
gold, and boxed for safe shipment. 


The 25 Volumes only $15 


If wanted on the installment plan send $1.00 
with order and pay $2.00 per month for 
eight months. 


The Expositors’ Bible Commentary is pow too well 
and favorably known to need much description. It is edited by 
Dr. W. Ropertson Nicouy, and is undoubtedly the best 
modern commentary, ful], scholarly, evangelica!, spiritual, 
while it reads like av interesting book, not like a dry, technical 


treatise, as was sometimes the case with the old-fashioned com 
mentaries. 


Send for Specimen Pages, List of Authors, Order Blank, etc. 


The greatest bargain in the history of religious literature. 
Think of it! 25 volumes—over 21,000 pages—for $15. 


BOSTON The Pilgrim Press — cuicaco 


A well cared for hand is a comfort and a charm. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


keeps the hands smooth, white, supple. Emollient in its effect 

upon the cuticle, softens it, prevents the nails from becoming 

dull and brittle. 4 skin soap, used by 

leading manicures the world over. a 
25 cents everywhere. Face on 


¢ Our bookiet, trial size package each 
Special offer. of Soap aud Facial Cream sent ‘ 
for bc. to pay postage; or for 10c. the same and samples Be 
of Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept . 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O, 


Now Ready 


Phillins Brooks as His Friends 
Knew Him 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E. Winchester Donald, D. D., 
G. A. Gordon, D.D., Leighton Parke, DD, Rev. John Cotton 
Brooks, Rev. F. B. Allen, Rey. 1. O. Rankin, W. N. McVickar, 
D. D., F. G. Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D. D., W. R. 
Hantington, D.D., and many others, together with an estimate of 
Bishop Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D.D. It 
has many cholce portraits and iilustrations, and is printed on 
coated paper and bound in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net 


BOSTON The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 
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Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


Earth's greatest wonder—the 
titan of chasms, a mile deep, 
many miles wide. 


7 + For 26 cents will send 
Pictures of it: the seavon’s novelty— 


a Grand vanyon photochrome view, 
uniquely mounted to’reproduce the Can- 
= tints. Or, for same price, a set of 
our black-and-white prints, ready for 
framing. 


it: For 60 cents will 
Books about it: sepd a Grand Can- 
yon book, 128 pages, 93 illustrations, cover 
in colors; contains articles by noted au- 
thors, travelers and scientists. Worthy a 
place in any library. Or will mail free 
pamphlet, “‘ Titan of Chasms.” 


General Passenger Office 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway, =~ 


1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago, 


Santa Fe 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


Woman's Boa 
tional House. 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


THE OON@REGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 

only) by the nb dmteniay HoMsE MISSIONARY So- 

Son No. 609 tional House. Rev. Joshua 
i deestters, Revs win B. Paimer, Treasurer. 


woman's Homz MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
egational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
Seat; Oe . L. Sherman, Home Secretary, 


D OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 58 


AMBRIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR Fi REIGN: 


ee Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
. Treasurer; Charles Le Swett, Publishing and 

ne nite Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 

and Twenty-Second 8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids tn building churches and parsonages. Key. UVharles 


H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. Dy 
Secretary Emeritus; Oharies.’E. Hope, Treasurer, 106 | 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H Taintor, 151 
ceaeeeneres € St., Chicago, Ill. ; eer Pca A. Hood, Congre- 
tiona. House, Boston, . H. Wikoif, 
. M.O. A. Building, San = a Rly Cal., Field Secre: 
taries. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
— solicited-in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
ood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. ‘Apply for aid to 

E. B, * Palmer, 609" Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated): Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sun y Schools in oston and its suburbs. 
Henry E;} Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND poaueryy organized 1827, 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie. Treasurer. 
Geo. Gould; Uorresponding Secretary, en ©. P. Osborne 
successor to age 8S. Snow, Room 601 aay phat 
House, Boston. A Oongr egational 80 society devoted to 
the material, social, mor: ous welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made shea le to the Boston 
Seaman’s end Socie Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SoorrTy of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mein- 
bership $1.00; life Ha a ba Ml 00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash Cambridge, Mass. ; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 18 gor St., Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward S. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
ass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pasto:s or 
Bogm copes Ja in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 6 gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

. Rice, Secr fe eg 


qieae niemaad | EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). ag ap 
for students for the pon eet Twenty-seven Congrega 
tional Colleges and Academies in prance states. Ten 
free Ohristian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, Correspondin Bert 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 yoy ig House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Ohicago, 


THE AMBRICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 st. Bonations House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. nations may be sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second S8t., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME jae SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d S8t., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B, Clark, 

D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 

under the management of the Trustees of the National 

louncil). Aids aged and disabied ministers gt mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D.D., New York; Secretary, Rev Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
Congregational Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
Yor reasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field ‘Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, ace > py oo Honse, Boston. Wiil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Peienrese 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school misstonaries. fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools ontemenygedt ge A or at reduced 
cost. The adnilnistrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly — ed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen All contributions from churches- 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work, W. A. Duncan, Pb. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh ts New Engiand Superintendent fer 
this ee ae, 

usiness Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
ea 6s The Congregationalist and Christian World, 
he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday sebool 
apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 
ecords and peas ulsites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘books and 
subscriptions for periodicals frum Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the C hicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Ohicago, Tl. 


Fourth 


CHURCH SEATING, Pews, Assembly oheu 
and Paulpits. Our a% 

tractive dealgne are also durable, comfor 
edie aad aid to better listening. Free cain 
‘ogee. American School Furniture Comp 
OSeateom, 19-33 W, 18th Street, 


Individual Communio# 
Outfits. Bend tor free catalogue 


users. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT Oo. 
opt. BE, hochester, N, ¥, 


oe |b 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR CLERGYMEN 
AND RELIGIOUS STUDENTS 


The Ascent of the Soul 


‘By AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. — if 
Moderator of the National Council of Congregational 


Second Edition, $1.50 net (postage 14 cents) f : 
A series of essays, prevailingly optimistic in tone, on the nature and evolution if the 


life. “I doubt if any richer gift has ae ‘made 
inspiration of our Christien life.’—Dr. 


“An interesting and valuable study of a vital subject.’—JAmM«#s LANE atkins “A real 
contribution to our knowledge of conditions and eurrents of spiritual life.”—Prof. 
HENDERSON, Chicago Uuiversity 
value.’ 


Any reader of The Congregationalist can obtain these books 
on approval by sending a postal card order to the publishers 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 287 Fourth Ave., New York | 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


W. GUNSAULUS. 
great problems that confront the individual. "—St, Paul Dispatch. 


Religious Life in Ame 


A Record of Personal Observation 
By ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT = _ 
$1.00 net (postage 15 cents) ; 


“ The iuformation th wt the bok coutsins I baa of 
-W. S. RAINSFORD, Rector St. George’s Church, New York. 


¥ 


i. 


Ehavetes | 


% 


nor 
, even by Dr. Bradford, te the iltumio: 
“4 deep, searching, andi vital 
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For PRAYER MEETINGS 
and All Church Services. 


977,610 Sacred Songs No, 1 
475, 071 Church Hymns & Gospel Songs 


1,452,681 Total sold to date. 


Either 80c..a copy, postpaid $25.00 per 100. 
EXAMINATION COPIES SENT FREE. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, | Boston and Chicago 


Many Mansions 


ese IN ..4 


God’s House 


Easter Sermon by 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
SENT FREE 


Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
91 Mt. Vernon a Boston, Mass. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


at LYMYER MORE DU2R- 
a CHURCH cma roucarataovs 


Pep eT — TELLS. r 
Write to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati. 


Religious: Notices 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, me 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social pe of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionari a. oe temperance 
bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels 
pee the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s and 

ife Boat. * 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. Stitt, Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropsgs, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO THROLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The Board of 
Directors of the Chicago Theological Seminary in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of its Constitution, 
hereby calls a meeting of the Triennial Convention of 
the Seminary to convene in Chicago, Ill, Wednesday, 
May 6, 1903, at 10 o’clock A. M., in Carpenter Chapel. 

Each local association of the ‘ongregational Gharches 
of Michigan, Indlaua, Illinois, Wisconsin, Lowa, Missourt, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and New Mexico is 
invited to appoint each one delegate to represent the 
churches of said local association. Local associations 
which have a church membership of over fifteen hundred 
are entitled to elect one additional delegate for every 
five hundred chureh members. 

The Convention will consist of the delegates thus ap- 

yointed, together with the Board of Directors and the 

fembers of the Faculty of the Seminary. Delegates 
who will be present, please report their names at an 
early day to Rev. Heanert W. Gares, 81 Ashland 
Boulevard, By order of the Board of Directors. 
GRORGE 8S. F. SAVAGE, Secretary. 
‘CHICAGO, ILL. 7 April 2, 1903. 
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| of his next season we have secured limited time for 


| says he, “is the boy who knows the inside of a hickory 
bor in literature 


| AMBROSE gives us the best of t 


* Sneak Truth Laughing.” HORACE. 


JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE ! 


This most polished, powerful, igrammatic, “ie 
ing speaker uf the West—known noe 


“*Chicago’s Thinking Humorist —”” 


placement in New England. 
His ancestry was of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire ; his place ef birth a Michigan farm, and “ 


shirt.” Six years he studied at Ann Ar 

and law, passed five at the Bar (a = in 

Chicago’s daily journalism, and twenty-one on rdhan 

form in all parts of the Country, inclu ee 

tauquas, and nearly 2,000 courses. 

the East have heard him; noe ou hear lo 
Dr. SMITH BAKER: “One of the brightest. Ke yee esd 

most enjoyable lectures I ever heard; pays to 

AMBROSE.” Vote of Thanks by the Bosten Genurega- 


| tionalist Ministers’ Meeting: ‘Eloquent, 
instructive, logical and wit y ” Professor mm 


Morris: “His diction reminds one of ADD: Be oe 
| ing to. near — The eres regat es uA invisive.” e 
| and brilliancy.’”’ JOSEPH CooK: e ve 
| President LUCE of Old Orchard Beach: es tr ver had 
| better things than the AMBROSE lectures.” The ‘Spe 


field Repubtican: “ Full of thought, 
Dr. J. M. Durron: “A literary treat, a 
tion.” The Fall River News: “ A satirist Pee 
force.” President STOKES, Ocean Grove, to the 
at close of “ The Fool in Politcs”: * Never 
| Isat under such remarkable sentences! ” 
WIsk LISTENERS FARTH&R WEST.—B: 
‘A great lecture, very original, no ruts, no 
| Dr, VILLIAM SEARLS, Director Thousand 
* The most magnificent lectures ever heard 
plete master of the English language is 
er anas at the front with his eye on the 


ness an wit 


have 
McC. 


Atlanta Constitution: “A charming eake! st 
Chief Justice GRAVES, Michigan: The wit 
Bavinson Mgr 
six Chautauquas: ** I was ocinaan his treatment af 
| theme is wonderful.” State Geologist 
| ‘fhe Sham Family,’ as heard in aienen 
a piece of abe ngt , brilliance pad Res 
AIN: 
without prosiness.”” Mayor DORE st Peale amar 
| yelous-good talker.” Los Angeles Times: “Spl 
season.” 
VEN.—President 
SWENssowN, Bethany College, Kansas: »: Soae eee is as — 
forceful as ae pas is prosscriaes kind “is 
AN ie 
WILLARD, of Heaven: “ The nib 
reluctant, inevitable best-word.” 
Boston. 
The GEO. W. BRITT 


the seutiment of the Christien.” 
| nesota: “ My brilliant classmate ai oe 
cal wit 
passed.” Col. “Wit wit 
SPECIAL FROM KANSAS AND HBA’ 
er, inctsive aring tet 
REMEMBER: His time East-will Pee ¥ ere 
in our hands only. Signal us at 120 
Lecture Agency. — 


ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co.., 
CARPETS AND PROCS TERY, 


“WENEELY & 


CHIMES an wears Ci 
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“Goop SPORT IN THE FISHING Linz.”—“ An 
Early § 4 Promising Big Catches.” A week 
ago the welcome news arrived that the Penobscot 
River in Maine was free from ice. The significance 
of this brief message is properly interpreted only 
by the person who is anticipating with impatience 
and fervor the time when he can cast a fly into the 
depths of a Maine lake or rivulet. 

It is true that the ice this year has left the rivers 
Maine ‘at an unusually early date. In iact, not 
s ince 1871 have the rivers and ponds been so clear 

id free as at the present time. This means an 

early fishing season, and an early season means a 
longer one. - : : 
_ Maine has devotedly looked after her visiting 
sportsmen in the past ia a truly commendable man- 
ner; but from the looks of the preparations which 
the camp owners and hotel proprietors are already 
making, itis plainly evident that she aspires this 
year to oufdo herself and her glories of the past. 

The lakes and ponds throughout the state have 
been wisely stocked from year to year, so that all 
danger of a dearth, no matter how large the invad- 
ing army, is eliminated. } 

Sebago, the handiest of Maine’s lakes, within a 
few miles of Portland, is a favorite resort for the 
early comer, and the size of the catches in this lake 
are, as a rule, above the ordinary. The Rangeleys 
are also famous for their size and variety, and as an 
early resort, they partake of the same popularity as 
Sebago. Trout, bass and salmon are quite plentiful 
here, and the advantages in the shape of natural 
scenery and health giving atmosphere are superb. 
In fact, Maine contains so many choice fishing re- 
sorts, numerous trout brooks, lakes and rivers that 
it would be well-nigh impossible in a brief account 
to describe or even attempt to give a worthy account 
of the maze of lakes and ponds which dot the sur- 
face of this famous state. / 

By simply mentioning a few of the larger lakes 
and points of entry to the different sections, the 
sportsman who is about to make his first invasion 
‘will get an idea of the variety of places to choose 
from in the greatest fishing and gaming state in the 
Union. 

The ‘Dead River Region,” famous the country 
over for its great hunting advantages, also proclaims 
distinction by reason of the number of fishing re- 
Sorts within its borders. Eustis, the center of this 
region, reached by stage from Bigelow, a route 
which appeals to every lover of natural grandeur, 
skirting by the borders of the towering Mt. Bigelow, 


~ through a delightful valley where no noise save the 


creaking of the buckboard and the singing of the 
birds mars the solitude, is the departing point for 
journeys in all directions. Here one can secure a 
guide who will initiate him into the mysteries of 
the woods, and accompany him to crystal sheets of 
water where trout and salmon frisk and play. 

It is almost impossible to travel in this territory 
without a guide, for the woods are very thick and 
the lumber roads are quite confusing. 

Some of the principal bodies of water in this sec- 
tion are “Flagstaff Pond,” “King and Bartlett 
Lakes,” “Spencer Lake,” “Long Pond” and 
** Parker Pond.” 

Another famous and equally celebrated fishing 
territory is the famous “‘ Moosehead Region.” Like 
the “Dead River Region,” during the fall season 
hundreds of nimrods wend their way towards the 
shores of Moosehead for a crack at the deer and 
moose which are quite plentiful. The fishing con- 
sists of pickerel, perch, trout and salmon, and this 
lake always takes the lead in the supply of salmon 
and trout during the open season. 

The section of Maine known as the “ Aroostook 
Region ” is one of the portions of the state where as 
yet primitive nature holds sway. Beautiful beyond 
description, wild and rugged forests where the 
moose have learned to wander in their retreat from 
man, this territory is reached by means of the Ban- 
gor & Aroostook Railroad. Patten, Houlton, Fort 


__ Fairfield and Caribou are some of the gateways, and 


the lakes include Pemadumcook, Machias, Milli- 
nocket, Mattawamkeag and a score of oihers, while 
there are any number of rivers and streams. Still 
another portion of Maine, where the angler can find 
sport, is in ‘ Washington County,” 
situated on the line of the Washington County Rail- 
road. Itis the latest annex to Maine’s fishing and 
gaming territory, and is even more primitive than 
the Bangor & Aroostook region. Newly opened, 
there are some places in this territory which have 


never yet been visited by civilized beings, and the 


forest lands have neyer yet been devastated by the 

woodsman’s ax. Columbia Falls, East Machias, 

Br and Calais are a few of the points where 
ides may be secured and camps are located. 

us the person desiring to spend afew weeks in 

the pursuit of that sport which “Izaak Walton” 


characterized as a “fine art,” will find no scarcity 
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Nevertheless there are some choice fishing grounds 
in New Hampshire and Vermont. In New Hamp- 
shire Winnipesaukee contains all the choice varieties 
of fish, from the famous square-tailed down to the 
lesser varieties. Newfound Lake is noted as a 
famous fishing resort, and Lake Sunapee is a desir- 
able spot for either a vacation or a fishing trip. 

In Vermont, Lakes Willoughby and Memphrema- 
gog furnish as good sport as one would care for, and 
in the waters of Champlain are trout, pickerel, perch, 
etc., which will rival both in size and quantity any 
catches in the country. 

Get ready and join the invading army of sports- 
men. You have three states to choose from and 
over two thousand resorts. 

Send two cents to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for their 
booklet “Fishing and Hunting,” which includes 
the New England fishing resorts in detail. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS, 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on March 13 
and 27, April 10 and 24, and May 8. Itinerary of 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 
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1903. 
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For circulars, apply to the Rev. R. S. Morison, Secretary 
of the Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 
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How should I live had I been born 
in some European Country? 


Our European 
Neighbours it yes 


contemplate 


The essential elements 
in a monument are 
Beauty, Dignity and 
Permanence. ; 

We give you the first two 
because of our artistic train- 
ing and our long experi- 


is a series of volumes picturing with unusual 

happiness of selection and of manner every- 

day life in foreign lands. memorials, 
it f 

12mo. Fully Illustrated. a ee 

Each, net $1.20 (postage, 10c.). 


the purchase of 


designs 
and estimates, 
also forour new 


i. French Life in Town and Country FREE ence. The third, however, 
By HANNAH LYNCH BOOKLET / ° A 
* Particularly notable. Frank, vivacious, enter- 1S of basal importance, and 
taining, captivating.”—Outlook. full of 


though a factor often 
slighted by the buyer, is 
really something upon 
which we pride ourselves. 


To make certain that our 
monuments shall last for 
all time we select only 
granite of the highest 
quality, and (of great im- 
portance) we exercise par- 
ticular care in the setting 
—giving to this funda- 
mental detail the strictest 
supervision. 

Our prices are reason- 
able, since we recognize no 
middlemen, but deal di- 
rectly with the consumer, 
who therefore has but one 
moderate profit to pay. 

We use Quincy, Westerly, 
Barre, or any other leading 
monumental stone, as the 
need may be. 

We employ experi- 
enced designers and 
‘sculptors, and we 
ship our work to all 
parts of this country 
and Canada—a sure 
evidence of its 
popularity. 


valuable 
2. German Life in Town and Country 
By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON 


“As full of correct, impartial, well-digested, and 
well-presented information as an egg is full of 
meat.”—Commercial Advertiser. 


3. Russian Life in Town and Country 
By FRANOIS H. E. PALMER 


“We recommend this above all other works to 
those seeking a clear understanding of Russian 
| life, character and conditions.”—Mail and Express. 


information. 


~4, Dutch Life in Town and Country 
By P. M. HOUGH, B.A. 


e orl ia yet critical, discerning and com- 
prehensiy The Dial. 


mbexs 


5. Swiss Life in Town and Country 
By ALFRED THOMAS STORY 


“The work of a man who bas penetrated below 
the exterior.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


6. Spanish Life in Town and Country 
By L. HIGGIN 


“Tiluminating in all its chapters—thorough sym- 
pathy born of long and intimate acquaintance.”— 
St. Paul Press. 


@. Italian Life in Town and Country 


By LUIGI VILLARI 


“Full of information, comprehensive, accurate.” 
—Syracuse Herald. 


. 
: 
: 
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8. Danish Life in Town and Country. 
By J. BROCHNER 


Other volumes in preparation. 
Send for [lustrated Circular. 


¢. P. Putnam’s Sons 3 and 


rales 


An Easter Booklet 


Light in Dark Places 


A Spiritual Imagination 


By Newman Smyru, D.D., “* What is Worth THOMAS & MILLER M. : 
While Series,” 12m0, white leatherette, net ‘Quincy, aSS., U. | 
80 cants. By mail, 35 cents. Leading Manufacturers and oe of High-Grade Monumental “ie 


When our life becomes like a path up a steep 
pass, shut in by dark crags and filled with the 
mountain’s gloom, then some old, familiar 
truths, shining with more than wonted glory 
in the little glimpse of sky above, may be the 
welcome stars to give us hope and cheer. 
Though the night comes on, the awful pass 
will lose its to:rors because of their shining 
through it. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 


426-428 West Broadway, New York 


“Tt is by far the most exact that has yet appeared.”—The Independent. 


The American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


is being accepted wherever the English language is s we This is 
the only edition authorized by the American Revisio: 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title pl i 


“The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world."—Sunday 
School Times. 


“ This version is the best that has ever been published in the English language.’ 
—Pugrim Teacher. 
With references and topical headings prepared by the Revisers, 


Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition, ces B1.50 to oo. ae 
Long Primer 4to, Nelson's India Paper Waistiee “octeas to $12.00. 
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Bourgeois, 8vo, White Paper Edition, prices 81.00 to 
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Kevised New Testament, Minion, 32mo, prices 5 oon bd. 


For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on tee of price. Send for catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


C. 0. Harrah, must be read in order 

He hd of the ‘saying of strong men: 

it gives the: best, clean-cut conception of Jesus’ 

Sent paid for only 25 cents. For April, 

w a sand will be reached, it will be sent 

to students and the poor who macrgee 7 cents for mailing. 
Address, Scorr Helonrs Book Co., Des Moines, Io. 
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Event and Comment 


The just appreciation of 
any man’s work must 
be restrained and is inadequate till his 
work is complete. When it is a service 
of great national and international im- 
portance, carried on in large measure 
along untried paths, it is the more diffi- 
cult to estimate its character and value 
before it can be seen in historic perspec- 
tive. But we are fully confident that 
when the history of our country during 
the last six years shall be written—a 
period unsurpassed in its significance to 
the world’s life since the nation began— 
the diplomatic administration of our 
national affairs will appear illustrious 
for its comprehensive sympathy with 
humanity, its consistent unswerving 
patriotism, its simple, straightforward 
dignity and its wise practical application 
of the principles of Christianity to the 
world’s welfare. We therefore have ven- 
tured, while he is still in office, to put on 
our cover page, the portrait, and to por- 
tray in our columns the character of the 
man who during this eventful period has 
been foremost in shaping and expressing 
the nation’s foreign policy, and to whom 
the people owe a great debt of gratitude, 
the Secretary of State, John Hay. 


Our Cover Portrait 


Only those absolutely 
Holy Week is Near satisfied with the condi- 
tion of their own spiritual life can look 
with, condescending pity on those who 
make Lent a season of heart searching 
and of renewed consecration ; only those 
who think themselves above the need of 
_ Christ or who believe they have thor- 
oughly mastered his teaching, his secrets, 
ean be utterly indifferent to Holy Week. 
Thank God it still brings uplift to thou- 
sands of weak, struggling mortals and it 
still serves to remind this busy age of the 
great truth that man does not live by the 
discoveries of science or by marvelous 
modern inventions, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 


om age At a local church con- 

ome =9 Se ference not long agoa 
8 ee secretary of the Amer- 
‘ican Board was scheduled to speak just 
after the communion service. When the 
time arrived the presiding officer apolo- 
gized for being obliged to turn the atten- 
tion of the audience after so affecting a 
devotional! service to practical matters 
like missions. This incident may repre- 
sent the attitude of some people as they 
learn of the use of Holy Week suggested 
by the foreign mission boards of United 
States and Canada. They have issued an 
argent call for all Christian people during 


SEN ‘ ss = *, an 


that period to pray often and earnestly 
in behalf of the world’s evangelization. 
It is a somewhat novel plan for the cul- 
minating week in Lent, when Christians 
are supposed to be looking inward rather 
than outward. For our part, however, 
we have no sympathy with the position 
of the presiding officer just referred to. 
On the other hand, we are heartily glad 
that our missionary boards have for the 
first time united in such a suggestion as 
this. No season of the year is too sacred 
to have blended with it the thought of 
our duty toward the nations where the 
light of Christianity is as yet only dimly 
burning. We hope the union meetings 
which are to be held daily in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, beginning next Monday 
noon, will be well attended and we trust 
that individual churches throughout the 
country will pay heed to this suggestion. 
The circular sent out by the Boards sug- 
gests definite lands for consideration day 
by day and gives suggestive facts touch- 
ing the status of the Christian movement 
in non-Christian countries. 


Another evidence of Dr. 
Weatee vie A. H. Bradford’s disposi- 

tion to make his position 
as moderator of the National Council 
widely serviceable to the churches is 
the Western tour which he is now pro- 
jecting. For many months the churches 
on the Pacific coast have been seeking 
his presence at their denominational 
gatherings, and he has finally arranged 
to leave his Montclair church for five 
weeks. He will start the day after Eas- 
ter. Meetings will be held in the larger 
cities on the Pacific coast at the Congre- 
gational colleges and at other educational 
centers from Los Angeles to Walla 
Walla. He will reach Seattle in season 
for the Pacific Coast Congress in May. 
The churches on the Pacific coast are 
eagerly anticipating his coming, and the 
trip will surely be of great benefit to 
them. 5 
The Christian public 
seems eager for concrete 
evidence that the Re- 
ligious Education Association formed at 
Chicago last February, is doing something 
definite and far-reaching in behalf of the 
interests to promote which it came into 
existence. This is surely a legitimate 
desire and expectation, but it should be 
remembered that the necessary details of 
starting an organization to be made up of 
sixteen different departments must be 
the first task and one that will consume 
considerable time. As yet there is no 
paid official connected with the organiza- 


What the R. E. A. 
is Doing 


tion and until the secretary is chosen, the 
extensive preliminary work falls upon 
such busy men as President Harper and 
Professor Sanders. The latter has al- 
ready received a great amount of material 
bearing upon the improvement of Sunday 
school courses. Naturally, nearly every 
one who thinks he has devised a valuable 
scheme makesit known inthis way. This 
is right, for out of a vast deal of indi- 
vidual experimentation will come the 
better basis of Sunday school instruction 
in the future. Yet to examine, compare 
and winnow these various systems wiil 
require herculean effort on the part of 
some competent expert. Meanwhile the 
association is growing steadily and num- 
bers already 1,000 members in different 
parts of the country. While church peo- 
ple naturally look to it for some light on 
Sunday school problems they ought not 
to forget that its work in this direction 
comprises only one section of its large 
inclusive plans bearing upon the better re- 
ligious education of the rising generation. 


In the March Bap- 
tist Missionary Mag- 
azine is a suggestive 
group of articles concerning the hin- 
drances which Christian missionaries 
meet as they try to win different types of 
men to the acceptance of the gospel. Dr. 
McLaurin of South India affirms that 
the chief reasons which prevent the aver- 
age Brahman from embracing Christian- 
ity are his position at the head of Hindu 
society, his priesthood to all classes and 
his family relationships. All these great 
personal boons he must renounce if he 
becomes a Christian. Rey. W. B. Parsh- 
ley of Yokohama brings forward quite 
another class of obstacles from the point 
of view of the Japanese. Their lack of 
the sense of personal sinfulness, their 
antagonism to the moral requirements 
of the gospel, their rationalistic, intel- 
lectual methods which lead many to be- 
lieve that Christianity is incompatible 
with modern science and philosophy, mili- 
tate against their commitment to the 
Christian position. With the Buddhist, 
of whom Mr. F. D. Phinney of Burmah 
writes, the main difficulties are his prac- 
tical atheism and his peculiar doctrines of 
merit and demerit, of transmigration and 
of Nirvana. Mr. F. H. Levering writing 
upon the Mohammedans says they are 
kept back by their belief that in the 
Koran they have a later and more author- 
itative revelation than that of the Christ- 
ian canon. Moreover, their antipathy to 
the Christian religion because it is the 
religion of the conquerors of their race 
operates, in India particularly, as a great 


The Varied Hindrances 
in the Way of Missions 
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hindrance. After reading this series of 
remarkably illuminating articles one has 
a@ larger conception of the difficult task 
before the heralds of the cross in foreign 
lands, as well as a warmer sympathy with 
the men and women fighting the battle at 
the front. 


Who would think that the 

ag ap Fhe Sunday schools connected 
y momng ecole with the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States give 
for foreign missions one-third as much as 
the older members of the various congre- 
gations? In seventy-nine out of 195 par- 
ishes ard missions in New York, Sanday 
schools gave more than the congregations. 
Surely the administrators of Episcopalian 
foreign missions have succeeded in turn- 
ing the stream of Sunday school benevo- 
lence in the direction of the foreign move- 
ment. They emphasize in particular Eas- 
ter Sunday as the best and the most ap 
propriate day of the year in which to 
appeal to the children and young people, 


- and last year the Easter offering through- 


out the country aggregated no less than 
$110,000. As a stimulant to the offering 
this year the April Spirit of Missions is 
devoted chiefly to showing through pic- 
tures and text what Christian missions 
are doing to brighten and better the lives 
of boys and girls the world over. 


We are moved to speak a 
Good Missionary food word in behalf of our 
Magazines Pea 

monthly missionary maga- 
zines, which are adapting themselves with 
commendable enterprise to the increasing 
demand upon them. Any one of a half- 
dozen which lie on our desk is not only a 
commendable literary production, but 
will repay the careful perusal of any one 
at all interested in the subjects of which 
they treat. We have just referred to the 
Episcopalian and Baptist organs, both of 
which have grown decidedly better dur- 
ingthelastyear. We find, too, inourown 
Missionary Herald from month to month 
a freshening touch upon its pages. The 
American Missionary, the A. M. A. organ, 
is keeping well to the front of home pub- 
lications, and the Home Missionary So- 
ciety is soon to make extensive improve- 
ments in its organ. It is easy enough to 
pick flaws in even the best of missionary 
magazines. They can never become 
widely popular. Their staple matter is 
not such as appea’s to the average man 
of the world, or, we regret to say, the 
average man of the church. But under 
great difficulties and with limited means 
a number of these magazines are steadily 
moving forward and acquiring, we trust, 
a wider influence. 


sae Prof. William Newton 
seine othe S da Clarke of Colgate Di- 
and the Will vinity School, giving 

the Dudleian Lecture 
at Harvard University last week, dealt 
with the prescribed theme, Revealed Re- 
ligion, in ways which he admitted might 
have perplexed Paul Dudley, the founder 
of the lectureship, and in ways perplex- 
ing, also, to Bishop Butler whose concep- 
tions of the distinctions between natural 
and revealed religion Dudley doubtless 
held. The lecture had all that charm of 
expression, reverence of treatment and 


depth of feeling which Professor Clarke’s 


lectures invariably have, and it impressed 
and moved his hearers. It was signifi- 
cant chiefly for its frank acceptance of 
the contributions of modern psychology 
and pedagogy, and for its declaration 
that from henceforth the revelation of 
God, whether as best seen in Jesus Christ 
or in its lesser manifestations in men and 
in literature, can truly be understood and 
must be interpreted not in terms of the 
understanding but in terms of the heart 
and the will. It was frankly confessed 
that if Jesus’ teaching is approached 
from the philosophical or dogmatic stand- 
point it is not teaching as new or as 
profound as has been claimed for it by 
theologians. But as a revelation of what 
God’s heart is, what his will is, and what 
humanity—containing so much of God as 
is possible for humanity to contain—can 
be in revealing God as a loving Father 
and a Beneficefit Will, Jesus was unique. 


The arduous task of se- 
curing a successor to 
John W. Baer as gen- 
eral secretary cf the United Society of 
Christian Endeayor has been accom- 
plished after nearly six months’ delibera- 


The New Christian 
Endeavor Secretary 


tion on the part of a large committee. 
In their unanimous choice of Von Ogden 
Vogt, this great international organiz2- 
tion of young people seems to be provided 
with an official of almost ideal qualities. 
Of Swiss antecedents, a Western born 
and bred man, a Presbyterian but trained 
in a college identified with Congregation- 
alism, he has already, though not yet 
twenty-five years old, evinced unusual 
capacity as a public speaker and a skillful 
leader and worker along practical lines. 
Since his graduation from Beloit in 1901, 
he has assisted President Eaton as finan- 
cial agent of the college. His Christianity 
is of that modest, earnest virile type 
which is in evidence today at so many of 
our_American colleges. It is interesting 
to note that, as in the case of Mr. Baer, 
Mr. Vogt, although active in local En- 
deavor Societies since boyhood, was never 
officially related to the state or national 
movement. He was not known to Dr. 
Clark until Chicago men interested in 
Christian Endeavor called attention to 
him. It is agreat honor for so young a 
man to be selected cut of so many possi- 
ble candidates for the office. That he 
will carry himself steadily and register 
large success in his new field will be the 
hope and prayer of all who have at heart 
the welfare of the Christian Endeavor 
movement. Mr. Vogt—whose name is 
pronounced as if it were spelt Vote—will 
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enter on his duties about the 
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Differ as they may as — 
Methodists Losing to details of the contro- 
Their Probationers 
: versy there seems to be 
essential argeement between the warring 
editors of Methodist Episcopal journals. 
that the leakage in that denomination of 
members joining the church on probation 
is alarming, not easily explained, and of 
a sort to demand searching investiga- 
tion by the denomination’s constituency. 
With the old time class meeting dying 
out and no other ‘‘cultural” mode of car- 
ing for the new converts taking its place, 
with the circuit rider becoming an his- 
toric figure and no other shepherd of out- 
lying districts coming to take his place, 
with the presiding eldership vainly clam- 
oring for competent men, it would seem to 
be time for the American branch of the 
church of Wesley to set about diagnosis, 
prescription and cure. Not that Metho- 
dists are chief among Protestant invalids. 
Farfromit. The Twentieth Century Fund 
Offering and the new interest in missio 
prove that that is not so. : 


The coming session of 
the American Social 
Science Association in 
Boston, May 14-16, will discuss Journal- 
ism and Publicity, St. Clair McElway of 
the Brooklyn Eagle leading in the discus- 
sion. Itisatimely theme. The past ten 
days haye been ones in which parents 
have been forced to take possession of 
journals publishing verbatim reports of 
the Buffalo murder scandal, in order to 
prevent children and youth from reading 
that which never should have been spread 
broadcast through the land or sent into 
homes. Publicity is the foe of crime, but 
it also may be the promoter of vice and 
the corrupter of morals. When treated 
by journalists with some sense of propor- 
tion and in a proper way, the Buffalo scan- 
dal has effectively preached to the whole 
country a searching and wholesome lesson. 
But treated as it has been by not a few 
journals deemed reputable hitherto, it has 
fed the appetite of lubricity latent in 
thousands of readers. It is significant to 
note that dispatches from Paris relative 
to the suicide of Sir Hector Macdonald 
indicate that his suicide may have been 
due to English journals which had found 
their way to Paris, in which he saw what 
his fate was to be at the hands of journal- 
ists, not to mention the court martial. 


The Evil Side of 
American Journalism 


Attendance on the re- 
cent meeting of the Na- 
tional Free Church 
Council of England held at Brighton was 
larger than at any prior meeting. The 
death of Rey. Dr. Parker made necessary 
the election of a new president, Rey. — 
James Travis of the Primitive Methodist 
connection. Rey. R. J. Campbell, who is 
to succeed Dr. Parker at City Temple, 
in many ways was made aware of the 
affection for and trust in him which Free 
Churchmen cherish; and his sermon to 
the council produced a profound ¢ffect, — 
being searching and inspiring, and em- — 
phasizing the need of the accent of 

viction in preaching, the note of authori 
and the note of communion. Drs. 


The Free Church 
Council at Brighton 


Pes ae E 
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Clifford, W. Robertson Nicoll and J. Hirst 
Hollowell thoroughly stirred the delegates 
in discussing the Education Bill and its 
injustice; and they had no difficulty in 
carrying through indorsement of the pas- 
sive resistance policy which they have 
championed. In some ways the most 
memorable hour of the council was when 


' Dr. Vaughan Pryce read the address which 


Dr. Parker had prepared but did not live 
to deliver. Not often will the plight of 
mind and soul of men of his generation 
in the face of Biblical scholarship of to- 
day be more pathetically, dramatically, 
searchingly expressed. Dr. Pryce at- 
tempted to fend off criticism from it by 
describing Dr, Parker’s failing powers 
when he composed it, but the British 
Weekly contends that it was one of the 
most important and characteristic utter- 
ances of Dr. Parkev’s career. 


Pea ecevin Ere this is read Presi- 
5 Gai linlent dent Roosevelt will 

have started on a four- 
teen thousand mile trip through twenty- 
six of the states of the Interiorand West. 
He will be absent from Washington more 
than two months; give six set specches 
and innumerable extemporaneous ones ; 
will come in touch with nature while 
exploring the Yellowstone Park with 
John Burroughs and the Yosemite with 
John Muir; and will stir the Western 
electorate with his rough and ready style 
of eloquence and conduct. President 
McKinley’s trip to the Pacific coast was 
cut short by Mrs. McKinley's illness. 
May nothing interfere with this outing 
of our Chief Magistrate, who manages to 
get a tonic effect from what to most men 
would be a prostrating experience. He 
will return wiser and more conversant 
with conditions in the great section he 
visits ; and the people will get that in- 
spiration which always comes from see- 
ing and hearing one who incarnates 
national ideals. 


Secretary of the 
Treasury Shaw 
} and Postmaster- 
General Payne are both at work investi- 
gating subordinates’ misdoings, and are 
clearing out the incompetent or dishonest. 
They have the President back of them— 
and the country, too. Ata time when no 
pressure from fear of a strongly organized 
party of opposition is felt, itis gratifying 
to see this effort to conform to the ideal 
for the ideal’s sake and not through fear 
of losing popular approval. 


- House-Cleaning in Wash< 
ington Official Circles 


pide ates The blind boss of Rhode 
nd’s Tsland has been interviewed 
sae cat by the New York Evening 
Post, and with a candor rivaling Mr. 
Croker’s when he used to describe his 
ownership of New York city, has ad- 
mitted his subserviency to private inter- 
ests and his execution of their desires in 
shaping Rhode Island political conditions 
and legislative happenings. He places 
responsibility for the condition of affairs 

_ where it belongs—on the well-to-do edu- 
cated business men of the state—and out 
of it—who wish legislation favorable to 
. their interests. Fortunately there are 
some signs of revolt among the classes of 
society from which better things are 
rightfully expected. Bishop McVickar 


is pressing for legislative action revers- 
ing the overriding of Block Island’s de- 
clared will with respect to saloons. A 
henchman of the boss, sitting in the state 
senate by reason of his personal interests 
on the island, has secured legislative nul- 
lification of local determination to exclude 
the sale of liquor. There are other signs 
that the work of the censors out of the 
state is affecting responsible citizens 
within the state. If Brown University 
and its alumni and the Christian clergy 
and laity cannot win out against corrup- 
tion fostered by business men, then two 
of the agencies on which New England 
civilization hitherto has rested must. be 
reckoned as negligible in the future strife 
for civic health. 


Seldom has the House 
of Commons of the 
British Parliament been the scene of 
more dramatic deeds and significant 
words than were seen and heard last 
week as Mr. Wyndham introduced the 
much heralded and eagerly awaited bill 
relative to Ireland, which it is thought 
will settle once and for all that contro- 
versy between landlord and tenant that 
has been at the root of so much of the 
island’s woes—political and economic. 
In brief, the plan is simply this—a dona- 
tion of £12,000,000 plus the credit of the 
realm to the amount of £150,000,000 is 
put at the disposal of the crown’s cfficials 
in aiding tenants to purchase from land- 
lords, on long-term arrangement, the land 
which they have long tilled and coveted 
but never have been able to acquire. 
Certain provisions make transfer by the 
landlords compulsory and ensure the ulti- 
mate transfer from the few to the many. 
Administrative economies due to lessened 
friction will much reduce the actual cash 
investment of the British taxpayer dur- 
ing the interval between the opening and 
closing of the task. Possession of prop- 
erty will make conservative and station- 
ary a population hitherto radical and 
vagrant. With land ownership in sight 
Home Rule not only becomes more feasi- 
ble but more likely; and in fact it is 
thought that a certain measure of home 
rule on a larger scale than now is granted 
will soon follow. The attitude of land- 
lords and the Irish Nationalists toward 
the bill introduced last week has not been 
definitely settled yet; but the tenor of 
comment by British taxpayer and Irish 
landlord and tenant, thus far, is favorabie 
in the main and points toward a new era 
for Ireland, one most gratifying to all 
who have the best interests of Great 
Britain-at heart. With amity will come, 
for many professional agitators, an end 
of their jobs, and of such we have had 
not a few in this country. 


The Irish Land Bill 


The suicide in Paris 
of Sir Hector Mac- 
donald, a major general in the British 
Army, andin charge of the military forces 
in Ceylon, is generally interpreted as his 
confession of guilt, and his way of meet- 
ing the orders of the Ministry to return 
to Ceylon and face a court martial on 
charges of gross immorality brought by 
the civil governor of the island. If he 
really was guilty then his course un- 
questionably has saved the British Army 
and the British people from a trial every 


British Military Scandal 


detail of which would have been cabled 
throughout the civilized world, and 
which, as we have pointed out else- 
where, might, if so reported, have been a 
corrupting rather than a deterrent in- 
fluence. This aspect of the matter, how- 
ever, cannotextenuate the deed; and the 
tragedy, assuming the man guilty, is a 
trenchant comment on St. Paul’s word, 
“the wages of sin is death.” Macdonald 
rose from the ranks to his place in the 
army against all the odds of caste opposi- 
tion solely by merit as a fighter and tacti- 
cian. He had all the grim determination 
and dauntless bravery of the Scotch in 
the face of an open foe, and in Afghanis- 
tan, the Soudan and South Africa he had 
proved himself a most gallant warrior 
and inspiring leader of men. But “the 
brave who rush to glory or the graye” 
often succumb to the lusts of the flesh. 
Resisting or attacking man belligerent, 
they fall victim to man or woman 
seductive. 


Religion in Public Schools 


Before the conference met in Chicago 
last February, which formed the Religious 
Education Association, the chief popular 
interest in it was concerned with what 
it would do for Sunday schools. One of 
the subjects mentioned for consideration 
in preliminary conferences of those who 
signed the call for the conference was re- 
ligous education in the public schools. 
But it was regarded as a matter so likely 
to provoke controversy and distrust that 
many doubted the wisdom of any public 
discussion of it. Noother topic, however, 
awakened greater interest, and it was 
present more or less definitely in every 
subject considered. It is evident that the 
new association could not ignore it if it 
wished to, : 

The first step toward answering the 
question whether or not religion can be 
taught in the public schools is to find the 
judgment of experienced educators as to 
what is desirable and possible. The sym- 
posium printed elsewhere in this number 
of The Congregationalist is an important 
contribution of expert opinion on this 
matter. It represents the sentiments of 
instructors in public schools in so many 
different sections of the country as to be 
in a sense a reflection of national views. 

It is coming to be a prevailing theory 
that religion is an essential element of 
education. As President Butlerof Colum- 
bia University puts it, civilization, which 
is man’s environment, must be compre- 
hended and conquered in order to the at- 
tainment of atrus education. Religion is 
one aspect of civilization and no one can be 
truly educated while this is shut out from 
his view. The object of public education 
is to fit all the people to be useful citizens, 
to live together in such social relations as 
to makea free, strong state in which the 
rights of each one shall be respected and 
the duties of each to the whole body shall 
be performed. Of first importance, then, 
in such education is ethics, the science of 
right conduct. Religion is largely ethics 
with a divine sanction. Can the people 
of this country agree on the instruction 
which shall give to their children a just 
idea of their duties to their fellowmen, 
and of their responsibility to God which 
is the sufficient motive for performing 
those duties ? 


. 
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The consensus of opinion given in the 
communications we publish illustrates 
what might be done if a representative 
commission were appointed to study this 
question. It may be that the department 
ef the Religious Education Association 
to which this subject belongs will prepare 
the way for such a commission. Mean- 
while the points here brought out fur- 
nish both reasons for encouragement to 
Christians and for further study. 

It is encouraging to note what is al- 
ready being done in public schools in the 
direction of religious training. Mr. Dut- 
ton points to the atmosphere of the schools 
as distinctively ethical, and to the ma- 
jority of teachers as persons of religious 
conviction. It is a most important step 
in education to bring children to live to- 
gether in obedience to their official su- 
periors and in relations in which they 
find what is due to their fellows. The 
work the schools are doing with which 
Christian churches are in sympathy de- 
serves greater recognition than it is re- 
ceiving. 

The schools afford an opportunity for 
religious influence in which every Chris- 
tian can share. The child carries into 
the school the atmosphere of his home 
and of the society in which he lives. 
When he is taught there what is the 
religious life and lives it he influences 
towards it the whole school of which he 
is a member. The key to the situation, 
asall these educators agree, is the teacher. 
‘The large majority of teachers are men 
and women of high aims and a deep sense 
of responsibility which extends beyond 
the inculcation of lessons to the forming 
of character in their pupils. In most 
communities it would be possible for 
pastors, churches and those who would 
promote religious training to show much 
greater appreciation of the work of the 
teachers and to support them more heart- 
ily in their efforts for the higher welfare 
of their pupils. 

The essential principles of religion are 
held by the great majority of the people 
to be true. They believe in what Mr. 
‘Carr says may be taught in the public 
schools—the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, the dignity of life 
and the moral order of the universe. It 
may not as yet be feasible to have any 
text-books to teach these principles. They 
can be emphasized, and they will be by 
teachers who rightly apprehend their call- 
ing, in dealing with the great truths of 
history, literature, art and man’s physical 
and intellectual nature. When teachers 
are encouraged by parents and school 

boards and the dominant sentiment of 
the community to recognize as all im- 
portant the belief in God and in the 
future life, in human freedom and re- 
sponsibility, then religion is taught in 
the public schools, though no text-books 
-on religion are used and even the Bible 
may not be read. 

Here are lines of advance in public 
religious education along which all may 
move who are convinced that an advance 
‘should be made. As one sees in the daily 
‘papers the profuse and increasing records 
of the relaxing of moral obligation, of 
lavish, selfish irresponsible living, of social 
waste and industrial warfare, of homes 
‘broken up and business frauds accom- 
plished, it is hard to see how any citizen 
an help throwing his influence in fayor 
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of more thorough moral and religious 
teaching in the schools, and in promoting 
the search for new and better ways in 
which it may be accomplished. 


World-Legislation 


The petitions of the American Peace 
Society to the Massachusetts legislature 
in fayor of a regular international con- 
gress, and of other petitioners in favor of 
a world-legislature, have resulted in the 
passage by that tit ager fad of the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, that the Congress of the United 
States be requested to authorize the President 
of the United States to invite the governments 
of the world to join in establishing, in what- 
ever way they may judge expedient, a regular 
international congress, to meet at stated peri- 
ods, to deliberate upon the various questions 
of common interest to the nations and to make 
recommendations thereon to the governments. 

The memorial of the Peace Society says : 
‘“Not a few publicists of the day feel that 
the time is near when, in the larger inter- 
ests of humanity as a whole, a world-con- 
gress with real legislative powers will 
have to be created.” 

The hearing on the petition fora Sr OEuE: 
legislature brought out a long list of sub- 
jects upon which world-legislation is al- 
ready needed, and upon which it will 
doubtless become urgent before the world- 
legislature is organized. Many of these 
subjects were considered by the Pan- 
American Conference. But more urgent 
than these, it was held, is likely to become 
the problem of trust-regulation. Already 
world.combinations of capital.are pro- 
posed, which will be beyond national reg- 
ulation. They can be controlled only by 
world-power and that must come from the 
nations of the world acting in harmony 
and concert. The report from Russia 
last summer that that government was 
about to propose an international con- 
ference for the purpose of regulating 
trusts indicates a line of action which 
promises soon to become imperative upon 
the nations. 

Among the subjects upon which world- 
legislation is probable and needed may 
be named—sanitation, customs regula- 
tions, copyrights and trade-marks, cur- 
rency, travel, scientific co operation, pro- 
tection of the lives and persons of the 
leading officials, and soon. The customs 
congress just held in New York indicates 
the practical need of world-action in that 
respect. The dangers to health from 
travelers point the way to world-regula- 
tions for the control of disease by regula- 
tions of world-wide force. The increas- 
ing nearness of the nations indicates that 
new subjects will arise frequently upon 
which joint action will be desirable and 
even necessary. 

Those who have been active in this 
movement toward the organization of 
the world as a single political body are 
not indulging in dreams. They recognize 
that the accomplishment of world unity 
is full of practical difficulties. But the 
underlying unity of mankind, superior to 
all man-made constitutions, will assert 
itself and ultimately the goal will be 
attained, if the progress of the nations is 
to continue. 

In the meantime, the plan proposed by 
the American Peace Society has its prac- 
tical advantages. It does not propose 


the abandonment by the nations of their 
formal sovereignty. It is expected that 
they will insist upon their prerogatives 
and that they will not give up any attri- 
bute of sovereignty for perhaps a long 
time. The proposed international con- 
gress, according to the scope of the peti- 


tion, would have only power to recom- — 


mend to the nations that they adopt uni- 
form legislation among themselves. In 
that respect it would be practically paral- 
lel to the inter-state commissions which 
have endeavored to promote uniformity 
of legislation among the states of the 
United States upon subjects over which 
each state is absolutely sovereign. Such 
legislation has been attained in respect 
to forms of business paper, to divorce 
legislation and other subjects of univer- 
sal interest among the states. 

It is the purpose of the Peace Society 
to promote the movement as much as 
possible, so that Congress will be disposed 
to take the next step and authorize the 
President to invite the nations to be rep- 
resented at the international congress 
which is proposed. Already the leaders 
of the peace movement in this country 
and in Europe have been put in touch 
with the petitioners. The ripeness of the 
time for the new departure is urged with 
force. The need of joint national action 
upon yarious subjects is evident from the 
fact that such action has occurred fre- 
quently during late years, when special 
meetings have been called for particular 
subjects. It will be one step further to 
call regular meetings to consider such 
business as may have accumulated since 
the previous meeting. If the meetings 
were held once in seven or five years, 
there would doubtless arise a sufficient 
number of causes for deliberation, consid- 
ing the fact that international congresses 
have been held recently as often as once 
in three years. 

A further motive which influences the 
leaders in this movement is that it is 
especially fitting that the greatest repub- 
lic in the world should take the initiative 
in such a scheme of world-organization. 
While we were delaying, Russia went for- 
ward with the proposal for a world-court 
of arbitration. Here is the beginning of 
something which will be still more impor- 
tant and, if consummated, will make of 
the entire world an organic political unity. 
Conservatism and doubt are the forces 
which obstruct the way. Noone who has 
studied the matter, says one of the officers 
of the Peace Society, can doubt that this 
idea will prevail or that the time is 
already opportune for the action pro- 
posed. 


Christ Crucified for Us 


In many quarters the reproach of the 
cross has largely ceased, because men no 
longer count the crucifixion an essential 
element of Christian faith, The lesson 
and the power of the life of Jesus, they 
try to‘:persuade themselves, would be quite 
the same though he had died by accident 
and never risen from the dead. To this 
they feel themselves compelled by diffi- 
culties of restating the gospel story in 
terms of their philosophy. In this they 
have adopted a proportion of truth and 
thought which is wholly different 
that of the early witnesses and of a 
Lord himself. 


death was not the mere inevitable termi- 
nation of all human life. It was the log- 
ical and necessary completion of the dis- 
tinctive work he came to do, at once the 
central point of his life-story and of the 
story of humanity. Hecametodie. He 
lived to prepare the way for the full effect 
of his dying. The terms of sacrifice are 
often on his lips, and he foresees and de- 
termines that his own life is to be the 
fulfillment of the offerings, the final and 
sufficient sacrifice for sin. It is true that 
the facts of his purpose and accomplish- 
ment raise difficulties, and that the whole 
meaning of his atoning sacrifice evades 
our analysis and definition. But at this 
meeting place of the divine and human, 
of sin and penalty and forgiveness, we 
can hardly look for things which it will 
be easy to understand or define. 

He gave himself for oursins. He loved 
us, and therefore laid down his life that 
we might live in him. We have seen him 
in the crowded streets of Galilean towns, 
healing the sick and teaching that Word 
which is Himself. We hear him speak in 
parables and explain all to his disciples. 
He proves more than a match for the 
trained and subtle disputations of the 
scribes and Pharisees. We find him, in 
the trial for his life and the agonies of the 
cross, the same quiet, self.contained, glo- 
riously dignified and effective character. 
The soul of strength is in his eyes, yet he 
is led as a lamb to the slaughter. He 
consents to die with the same grasp of 
the essential point of view with which 
he faced and controlled the multitude or 
planned his campaign of testimony in the 
villages of Israel. - 

For us the meaning of that completed 
and efficient sacrifice is that our sins are 
taken away and we are no longer to be 
ruled by them or to live for them. It is 
the death of the old life and the coming 
in of the new when a soul commits itself 
to the crucified and risen Christ. Our 
life thenceforth is his to be kept pure and 
holy for his honor and for testimony of 
his love. This is the glory of the cross— 
the shared life which springs from his 
sacrifice and from the darkness of his 
tomb. From this arises the song of the 
church in heayen and earth, the song of 
praise and yictory and hope for overcom- 
ing: Worthy is the Lamb that hath been 
slain to receive power and riches and wis- 
dom and might and honor and glory and 
blessing. 


In Brief 


They have begun to organize Asiatic labor- 
ers in California. This recognition of the 
Chinese and Japanese by the trades-anionists 


is significant. 


Professor Warfield of Princeton is finding 
fault the English of thenew Presbyterian 
standards of orthodoxy. This hits. Rev. Dr. 
and Prof. Henry van Dyke. Shouldn’t won- 
der if he could stand it. 


Governor Pardee of California is complain- 
ing because college and university trained 
men decline to serve the state when he makes 
requisition upon them for civic service. It is 
a national not a sectional evil here touched 
upon. 


The United States has exported more goods 
and imported more people during the last 
three months than during any other similar 
period in her history. No other nation has 
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For the apostles, and for our Lord, his 


so great an.opportunity as ours, through 
wealth of material to improve the moral 
qualities which are its real and permanent 
assets. 


Count Okuma, the veteran Japanese states- 
man, in a recent interview on religious themes 
with a representative of the Fukuin Shimpo 
has described the Buddhism of Japan as ex- 
ternally beautiful but internally repulsive. 
The sins of the priests, he says, are many and 
the hell about which they preach is prepared 
for the like of them. ‘ 


Statistics relative to income of the Church sf 
England just published show that the ratio of 
outgo for home expenditures, for administra- 
tion of the local church, for adornment of edi- 
fices, etc., increases, and gifts for foreign mis- 
sions falls off. It is so with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country, and is likely 
to be so whenever any church increases its 
emphasis upon ritual and the externals of life. 


A striking instance of Negrophobia in the 
North, justifying the charge of the South that 
the North is in no position to throw stones at 
the South, is seen in the protest of residents in 
a respectable district of Brooklyn, against the 
establishment of a branch ofthe Y. W. C. A. 
for colored women within the district in which 
they reside. Can it be possible that Christian 
work for the Negro cannot be done in the City 
of Churches ? 


Bishop Randolph S, Foster, the eminent 
Methodist theologian who is fast failing in 
strength, is reported as saying to a recent vis- 
itor, “Every morning when I wake up I say, 
‘Dear Father, is not this the day you will let 
me come home to you?’” Beautiful trust and 
expectation are evinced in that yearning so 
tenderly expressed by the distinguished 
bishop. And yet they may be the possession 
of the humblest Christian as well. 


Professor Day, speaking for the Theological 
Seminary at the archeological opening at 
Andover last week, made one remark that 
received great applause and that may have a 
homiletical value to the ministry at large. 
He said that every time he saw the arrow- 
heads in the museum he felt like taking them 
into his classroom for distribution to the 
students as a hint how to make sermons: “ Be 
short, and have a point to what you say!” 


In view of the fact that the first quarter of 
the year has passed, we have made a decided 
reduction in the price of The Congregational- 
ist Handbook, the little manual which con- 
tains the prayer meeting topics, Bible read- 
ings and other valuable material for ready 
reference. It can be had now for fifty cents a 
hundred when purchased at the Boston or 
Chicago store, and at seventy-five cents per 
hundred, postpaid, when ordered by mail. 


The death of Rey. William J. Woods, B. A., 
secretary of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, takes from the English 
and Welsh churches an official whose service 
has been constant and effective. In broken 
health for seme years he at last has succumbed. 
He was about to retire from his office. 
The campaign for the secretariat already 
under way by the friends of Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne and Rey. Alfred Rowland will now be- 
come acute.. 


While the Irish Land Bill before the British 
Parliament is regarded as very generous to 
Ireland, several Irish papers express doubt as 
to whether it will quell discontent among the 
people. This reminds us of a story which 
Professor Mahaffy of Dublin University 
used to tell during the agitation some years 
ago over Home Rule. He said an English 
peer who visited him, on the way from the sta- 
tion discussed the political situation with the 
driver and finally said, “Now, my good fel- 
low, what can we do to satisfy you people?” 
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The Irishman answered promptly, “ Begorra, 
we don’t want to be satisfied.” 


An important conference is to be held in 
Pittsburg, Pa., April 22. Representatives of 
four denominations are expected to attend it, 
Methodist Protestant, United Brethren, Chris- 
tian Connection and Congregationalists. It is 
hoped that some plan of union may be formu- 
lated which will be acceptable to the churches 
of all these bodies. The Congregationalists 
who will probably be present are Rev. Messrs. 
W. H. Ward and E. B. Sanford of New York, 
Washington Gladden and A. T. Perry of Ohio, 
S. M. Newman of Washington, D. C., J. B. 
Bartlett of Maryland, A. T. Gillett of Con- 
necticut, A. F. Pierce, A. E. Dunning and 
Sec, Asher Anderson of Massachusetts, 


A Connecticut pastor, moved by recent 
revelations touching moral conditions in the 
rural districts, took as the subject of his Sun- 
day evening discourse, What is the Matter 
with Connecticut? The announcement in the 


‘Saturday evening paper, coupled with the 


subject of his discourse the fact that the solo 
““It is Enough,” from Elijah, would be sung. 
The attitude of Elijah on the celebrated occa- 
sion when he rested under the juniper tree 
was certainly melancholy enough to suit any 
modern croaker, but we surmise that the pas- 
tor did not treat his theme so exténdedly or so 
mournfully that the sentiment expressed by 
the hymn voiced the real convictions of his 
auditors. 


Rev. Sidney Gulick’s letter in the April 
Missionary Herald describing the violent 
methods to which Buddhists in Japan are re- 
sorting now in preventing the preaching of 
the Christian gospel is a striking one; andsit. 
is apparent that Mr. Gulick is not at all con- 
fident that Christianity in Japan is to escape: 
trying daysereittriumphs. So long as states- 
men of the old régime are in power there will 
be the outward show of toleration; but what 
may happen when there comes to power the 
generation lacking the ethic of the old religions 
and the loyalty to ideals bred by feudalism 
and without the ethic of Christianity, having 
only the agnosticism or scientific materialism 
which came with Occidental ideals who can 
predict ? 


It will interest Miss Ellen M. Stone’s many 
friends to know that her lectures in the West 
are being well attended and revealing to her 
the affection and sympathy of the Christian 
public generally, who are glad to learn from 
her own lips of her thrilling experiences in 
connection with her capture by brigands. 
She is now in the vicinity of San Francisco 
and will spend the coming month in Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington. Then she will 
work her way East, touching points in Mon- 
tana and North Dakota, going thence to Win- 
nipeg, Kingston and Montreal and other 
Canadian cities. She expects to reach Boston 
after her circuit of the continent, including 
149 appointments, beginning last October, 
on Saturday, May 16. 


We have reason to believe that the Daily 
Bible Readings in our annual handbook are 
being read more widely this year than ever be- 
fore. Not only are they reprinted in an Eag- 
lish manual sent out by the Young People’s 
Congregational Union, but the new Home 
Department Quarterly issued by the Pilgrim 
Press publishes them regularly in a prominent 
place, thus indorsing them as particularly 
suited to devotional reading at home, The 
comments by Mr. Rankin which we are print- 
ing each week under the caption The Daily 
Portion are also being favorably received. 
They are brief enough to be adapted to busy 
men and women and at the same time con- 
tain suggestions that can be profitably pon- 
dered on throughout the day. 


Even the recent religious education con- 
vention in Chicago, which has been extolled as 
one of the greatest and most successful meet- 
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ings in modern times, was not unmolested by 
the cranks who hover about religious gather- 
ings. One came up to the presiding officer at 
the close of a sermon, highly indignant be- 
cause ha had not been given an opportunity to 
speak. ‘' But, my dear sir,” blandly replied 
Dr. Sanders, “ the rule is that one shall specify 
on the card which he sends up the subject on 
which he wants to speak and your card did 
not indicate your line of thought.”’ ‘‘ My sub- 
ject, sir,’’ said the man, ‘‘ would have been, 
Voting as You Pray.” “But,” said the pre- 
siding officer, calmly holding his ground, “If 
can’t quite see where that subj<ct would fit 
into our program.” The man went off, but the 
next morning his card came back to the plat- 
form with this topic stated, The Ballot a 
Most Important Factor in Religious Educa- 
tion. That man certainly possesses the 
quality that we call facili ty of adaptation to 
environment. 


From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Not long ago a member of a supply com- 
mittee of a large metropolitan church told me 
that he and his colleagues had made up their 
minds that what they wanted was a preacher. 
They had learned by sad experience that they 

. could supplement the work of a pastor at 
every other point but that of preaching. They 
could hire an assistant to attend funerals and 
make calls, they could relieve the pastor of all 
responsibility for the Sunday school, but they 
had no way of bettering his pulpit output 
from week to week except by suggesting an 
exchange now and then. And so when he de- 
parted, the committee put down at the head of 
the list of requirements for his successor, 
“‘He must be a preacher.” Not long after 
this a member of a supply committee of an 
important New England church approached 
me with regard toa pastor, and his first words 
were substantially these: ‘‘ We feel that we 
must have an organizer. Our former pastor 
was an excellent preacher, but he didn’t build 
up the church, and we have been losing peo- 
ple right along. What we need is somebody 
to put the church in good working order, and 
we shan’t mind so much if he doesn’t strike 
twelve in the pulpit every Sunday.” 

In view of this diversity in the desires of 
the churches, what are the much criticised 
theological seminaries to do,anyway? Would 
they better give up trying to make all-round 
men, and separate their students into divi- 
sions? Here is one set of men, genial, hale 
fellows, who are in the habit of spending 
their summers as hotel clerks or Pullman 
car conductors. They might be labeled, “In 
process of preparation for churches that want 
organizers.”’ Then the professors could seg- 
regate in another division the dreamy type of 

Students, who take long walks by themselves 
into the country and have well thumbed 
copies of Browning lying on their tables, and 
who talk frequently and fluently touching the 
prophetic nature of the Christian ministry. 
These men could be labeled, ‘‘In preparation 
for churches that emphas!z3 pulpit ability.” 
Perhaps the seminaries will have to resort to 
some such method, if the growing diversity of 
opinion in the churches touching the kind of 
leaders they want gathers strength. 
oe * « 

*He has the best list of recommendations 
that I ever knew any minister to carry.” 
“Who?” I asked of the man making this 
statement. Receiving his reply, I was plunged 
for several moments into gloomy thought and 
every time my mind has reverted to the sub- 
ject I have experienced a recurrence of the 
same shock of surprise and indignation. As 
one who desires and is accustomed to speak 
well of his fellowmen, I must in all frankness 
say that if such a man can get glowing recom- 
mendations from Doctors of Divinity, college 
presidents and .prominent laymen, then I do 
not wonder that churches so tricked become 
chagrined over selections which they make 
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for their pulpits. There is a tremendous re- 
sponsibility on men who lend their names to 
unqualified and enthusiastic indorsement of 
other men who in more instances than one 
have shown their practical unfitness for the 
work of the Christian ministry, and their utter 
lack of the Christian spirit in dealings with 
their parishioners. It is all right enough for 
ministers to help oneanother. The obligations 
of a common profession and of common hu- 
manity impel them when a brother is out of 
a parish to take what legitimate measures 
they can to secure for him another place. 
Bat they owe a debt to the churches as well 
as to their brethren, and when churches are 
misled in this important matter the persons 


who thoughtlessly signed glowing encomiums © 


are often the ones to blame. 


i. rate 


Fortunately, from one point of view at least, 
we have reached a time when a string of rec 
ommendations does not count so much as it 
did formerly. That is, any sensible and far- 
seeing church committee asks for other evi- 
dence of a man’s fitness for a particular field 
than that of formal testimonies. In fact, I 
happen to know of one church committee 
whose attitude is at the opposite pole from 
that confiding temper which accepts every 
document at its face value. The members of 
this committee are looking for a man to fill an 
important pulpit in Maine and they frankly 
confess that when they receive an unusual 
number of complimentary letters regarding a 
given candidate, their suspicions are at once 
aroused and they begin to ask, ‘‘ What can be 
the matter with him?’ Sometimes it is true 
that a minister’s friends take the matter into 
their own hands and unwittingly prejudice 
his case by their z2al in his behalf. Under 
such circumstances he may well echo the 
statement of the man who said, ‘‘I will guar- 
antee to take care of my enemies if the Lord 
will only take care of my friends,” 


George Henry Ide, D.D. 


BY REV. JUDSON TITSWORTH 


Wisconsin Congregationalism has suffered 
a seemingly irreparable loss in the death, 
March 23, of Dr. George H. Ide, pastor of the 
Grand Avenue Church in Milwaukee. Born 
in St. Johnsbury, Vt., in 1839, educated at 
Dartmouth and Andover, he came to his min- 
istry in Milwaukee in 1880, after honorable 
serviee with churches in Hopkinton and Law- 
rence, Mass. For these nearly twenty-three 
years he has led his important church with 
unflagging energy and conspicuous ability 
forward and upward until it stands at the 
front of the Wisconsin churches, Dr. Ide 
was the Nestor of the Congregational fellow- 
ship in Wisconsin, outranking all his brethren 
in length of service in one church. He wasa 
massive man, physically, intellectually and 
spiritually, a prince am?ng his brethren. Of 
genial temper, invariably gentle and cheerful, 
big-hearted, companionable, always ready for 
whatever service he could render in local 
work or the work of the state, he was beloved 
as few men are or deserve to be by those who 
were privileged to be associated with him in 
the ministry. 

Dr. Ide was a great reader of the best books. 
His studious habits kept him fresh and 
abreast of the best modern thinking, while 
suspicion of uusoundness in his theology 
never entered men’s thoughts. He was a 
builder, A magnificent church edifice, en- 
tirely free from debt, is his monument and a 
church worthy of the man is his noblest 
legacy. He was notably successful with 
young people, a class of about fifty now wait- 
ing for church membership at Easter. He 
was always interested in questions of public 
policy and his pulpit was a platform for ring- 
ing utterances on all moral issues, His sery- 
ice in the army during the War of the Re- 
bellion was an element in his interest in good 


Hinetie and pure politics, and m was a 
habit of his to make much of all national holi- 
days and use the lives of great men as lessons 
for his people. His sermon on Lincoln, deliv- 
ered but a few weeks before his death, was 
widely recognized as one of the great appre- 
ciations of that martyr President. 

Dr. Ide was a corporate member of the 
American Board and one of the bulwarks of 
foreign missions in the state. He was twice 
married: in 1872 to Miss Mary J. Sanborn of 
Newport, N. H., and in 1876 to Miss Kate E. 
Kingsley of Vermont. Two children of the | 
first marriage survive him, with the noble 
woman who was his worthy associate = all 
his work for so many years 

The funeral was held at the North Chareh 
in St. Johnsbury, Vt., last Sunday afternoon, 
Drs. S. G. Barnes, E. T. Fairbanks and D. N. 
Beach officiating. The local Grand Army 
post, many of whom had served with Dr, Ide 
in the Fifteenth Vermont Regiment, attended 
in a body and escorted the remains to the 
grave. 


Miss Addams in Boston 


Bostonians had last week the opportunity 
of hearing Miss Jane Addams of Chicago, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union. She was intro- 
duced by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe to the nota- 
ble, if somewhat Athenian, audience gathered 
at the new woman’s club building on Hunt- 
ington Avenue, and plunged at once into her 
subject, Present Day Attitudes Toward Social. 
Problems. These attitudes she classified 
under three heads: sensibilities, prudence 
and the method of identification. It was this 
“‘put-yourself-in-his-place” attitude which 
Miss Addams emphasized, trying to show that 
there must always be in our relations with 
our humbler neighbors a notion of human 
equality, reciprocity—not patronage or phi- 
lanthropy. Over and over she sounded a 
warning against the “pit of self-righteous- 
ness.” She pleaded for interest in the Greeks, 
Italians and Russians at our doors and told 
many interesting incidents in connection with — 
the Hull House arts and crafts work. After 
hearing about the Italian who carved his door 
posts and the Russian student who proved to 
be an expert silver-smith, her audience under- 
stood her point that these Europeans have 
something to give us as well as to receive. 

Miss Addams has been called shy and re- 
tiring, but there was no trace of it in her ad- 
dress. Candid, earnest, convincing words 
came almost faster than she cou'd speak them, 
Yet it was the woman, after all, whom her 
listeners will longest remember—the woman 
with her strong, thoughtful, rather sad face, 
endowed with high intellectuality and spirit- 
ual charm, and above all intensely human. 


The Presbyterian of Philadelphia, which is 
out gunning for heresy wherever it may be 
found nowadays and which discovered much 
of it (that no one else saw) at the recent 
religious educational convention in Chicago, 
is now prodding Rey. Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall for dangerous admissions respecting the 
ethnic faiths of India during his recent lec- 
tures on the Haskell foundation. It would 
not have had him show any “ veneration for 
the highest religious aspirations of the Indian 
mind.” He is charged with having paid too 
high a tribute “to the power and extent of 

science and historical and literary criticism.” 

It reproaches him because in diff 
man from the beasts of the field and in making 
his freedom of will his divinest attribute, he 
referred to man as having in him “the very 
seed and essence of God.” Nothing good can 
come out of Union Seminary in the opinion of 
the Presbyterian. Hence these allegations, 
We trust that this apprehensive editor will 
have some of his doubts removed by re 
ing the pen-picture in this number of ¢ 
President Hall’s lectures. 
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Ideals Versus Excuses: 


The spirit of the Lenten season that en- 
gages the special attention of the greater 
part of Christendom is so pervasive that 
it passes fhese bounds and enfolds those 
who do net worship within rubric lines. 
The earnest believer is always in the 
Lenten mood—as the Roman Catholic 
daily bows before the uplifted Lord in 
the mass. Thus, the Church universal is 
one in spirit ; and its inmost desire is for 
that peace in whose bonds it shall be 
bound together. 

What the ideal church most prays for is 
oneness; for a divided church is not a 


_ true church because it does not represent 


one body which is Christ; so the ideal 
Christian longs for nothing so much as 
for peace. He prays that the discord in 
his own soul may be overcome and that 
he may be one with his Lord; that his 
life may accord with his principles and 
professions ; that his relations to his fel- 
lowmen may be full of love and good will; 
that he may win the victory over harass- 
ing temptations and vindicate his nature 
as it has been revealed to him in Christ 
Jesus. Peace is the infinite blessing, be- 
cause the soul has no full life until it is 
found. . 
_ What we have to say here concerns the 
hindrances in the way to it. We know 
ourselves too well to refuse it, but we ex- 
cuse ourselves for a while from making it 
our own. It is an inveterate habit with 
most of us to. cover our life with excuses 
whenever it presents itself in arduous 
forms, or cuts across present desire or in- 
terest. The reasons oftenest given are 
plausible, but their real purpose is to se- 
cure delay in order that we may do the 
thing we want to do. 

Our Lord, whose wisdom grows clearer 


and diviner as exegetes and historians 


wa 
ve 


and emperors differ concerning him, 
touched this matter with matchless skill. 
A wanderer up and down among the 
people—saying many things but haunted 
by one idea that was the ideal of his own 
life. Its consumation was symbolized in 
a feast at which all should sit down in 
joy and peace. It is Oriental, but it is 
also universal—the dream of humanity 
when at its highest. 

The excuses for not coming to this 
feast may be heard on our streets today, 
as plausible, as specious as ever. I 


‘have bought a piece of ground, and I 


must needs go and see it. There could 
be no better excuse. It is wise to look 
after it and prepare for its sowing. And 
what is so natural and innocent—despite 
socialistic theories—as a passion for own- 
ership of the soil? It almost redeems an 
evil life when a man seeks the acres where 
he was born, and forsakes the splendor 
of the city and goes back to early life, 
if perchance he find the early peace and 
joy. Another says, I have bought oxen 
and must try them—a most correct and 
worthy thing to do; for what is more im- 
portant than that the transactions of 
pusiness should be carefully looked after 
and fair bargains be insisted on; this is 
social righteousness, and tte excusing 


guest says it is well-nigh the whole of it. 


Another gives a still better excuse; I 
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By Rey. Theodore T. Munger, D. D. 


have married a wife and therefore I can- 
not come. Why go abroad when I should 
stay at home? What is so sacred, and 
where are duties so imperative? Here 
Christ displayed—shall we eall it his art? 
The weightiest and worthiest reasons men 
can allege for human conduct are given, 
and yet they are swept aside with anger. 
The excuses are good, but the man who 
renders them is not, There is an ideal of 
life which he knows, but when summoned 
to it he holds back because he will not 
meet its conditions, and alleges reasons 
so plausible that they cover up the shame 
of refusal and even deceive himself. 

The dangerous point in the higher life 
is that between the good and the best. 
The good has its charm, its use, its neces- 
sity. It keeps the laws: it is the enemy 
of evil habits, the friend of things lovely 
and of good report; and it says—is not 
this enough? It is, unless in some rare 
moment, one has caught sight of the 
ideal hidden in that mystical word: “If 
thou wouldst be perfect.”” Then the good 
retreats before the best, and a divine 
restlessness drives one in search of the 
deeper meanings of life. Then one is 
ready to lay down all and follow after the 
Ideal that cares not for lands and herds 
and the delights of life, or holds them as 
though they were not. 

It is just at this point that the secret 
of the Lenten season is revealed ; it is 
simply to realize in ourselves that strug- 
gle of Christ after the meaning of life 
that reached from the temptation to the 
cross—where in no mystical sense but in 
the realist of human experiences we die 
with him unto the lower and rise with 
him into the higher. Then we find at last 
what Christ’s joy was like—the ecstasy 
of the soul when one has actually realized 
the human ideal of life and found that it 
is divine ; and realized also the peace of 
God that enters into us as an imperish- 
able reality. 

When the unspeakable value and joy 
of this experience is counted, it is not 
strange that in the symbolic feast to 
which all are invited, those who excused 
themselves provoked the anger of the 
host. Itis not strange that He who was 
treading that high road of glory in which 
all humanity should walk—the ministra- 
tion of angels still remembered and the 
peace of God perpetually passing into 
joy—should feel a holy indignation when 
his invitation is met by excuses. Re- 
fusal he could have heard patiently ; 
then all would have been open and fair. 
Christ troubled himself no further over 
these than to love and pity and persuade 
them ; they were in God’s hands and un- 
der his laws. Nothing is hopeless, how- 
ever evil, until the element of falseness 
enters in; then everything is obscured 
and the blackness of darkness settles 
down and hides all. It used to be said 
that hell is paved with good intentions ; 
say excuses and if would be as true. 
Both are on the wrong side of the line 
that bounds reality. The publican who 
smites his breast and cannot look up is in 
a better way to solve the problem of life 
and destiny than the fasting, tithing, 


A Lenten Word 


self justifying Pharisee, because he is at 
least honest, and has come into the world 
of reality where only the ideals of life 
can be found, even if blackened by sin. 

This keenly significant parable we are 
following tells us that the giver of the 
feast—what is it but human life and its 
possibilities ?—was moved to anger. But 
the only thing that could call it out was 
unreality when mingled with religion. A 
lie at any time provokes anger. It de- 
stroys all relationship; it thwarts order 
and blocks the wheels of society. The 
worst of sins, it is the hardest to punish, 
but the surest at last to punish itself. 
But when mingled with religion, it be- 
comes hateful], and to hate a lie is itself a 
part of religion. : 

There is, however, another kind of 
anger that is akin to pity and melts into it. 
It is anger felt when one sees a man play- 
ing the part of a child, or hears a great 
organ echoing the ditties of the street. 
Perhaps one feels no deeper resentment 
than when one sees a man capable of 
achieving great things doing petty things 
—trifling with society and time and him- 
self while the solemn drama of existence 
moves on to its mysterious end. It is 
here—where the infinite can be achieved 
and the divine itself is put within reach, 
but is overlooked or pushed aside—that 
one’s anger flashes out hottest. 

Such anger is the hope of the nations, 
the secret of missions, the reform of so- 
ciety. The wrath of the Lamb is the love 
of God at work, and this is but humanity 
aroused to a sense of the wrong done to 
itself when held back from its destiny. 
It is only as it burns with the double flame 
of pity and hatred of evil that we are 
moved to self-redemption—for humanity 
saves itself byitself underits Head. But 
so long as the avenue tolerates the slums 
and the tenement house and the brothel, 
and feeds its gilded greed with the returns 
of bartered lust, and unrighteous wages, 
and boughten laws, the flame will cease to 
burn, and redemption in every form will 
cease with it. 

The gospel feast is not held beyond the 
confines of the world, but in the very cen- 
ter of it. It is not hereafter, but is now 
spread. The calls are now given out. 
It is not a matter of church only, but it 
is intensely a matter both for those who 
keep holy days and those who do not, It 
is especially for those who know what is 
honest and right and are set to do it, but 
excuse themselves under the pleas of 
beet-farms and herds and tariffs and per 
cents. and precedents while the nations 
they have freed and conquered starve. 

It is personal as well; indeed it is noth- 
ing until it is first personal. Margaret 
Fuller, in that wise and childlike episode 
of New England thought, said: ‘‘ I accept 
the universe;”’ to which Carlyle added 
with more emphasis than is here printed: 
‘“‘She’d better.” It was a sarcastic word 
but a very true and serious one; and hers 
also had been like it if spoken with humil- 
ity. The first thing a man has to learn 
and to do is to put himself in accord with 
a universe that is ever moving toward a 
good that is perfection. He has no duty 
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but to fall in and press steadily towards 
it. If hestops short on whatever excuse, 
he fails of the meaning of the whole; 
life and selfhood slip by him, and he is 
left for other processes and another end 
than the highest. 

Here is where Christ stood from the 
temptation to the cross—striving for this 
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one thing; working eternally as the 
Father works; having no other concep- 
tion of life than to be perfect as the 
Father is perfect, and calling upon all 
men to follow after him—cross-laden— 
but never faltering nor giving over. In 
Lenten days, and on all days as well, we 
follow in his footsteps and move, as the 


rie 
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days go on, up to the very foot of the 


cross. Shall we go on, or shall we stop 
with some excuse mingled with our 
prayers, only to find ourselyes in the 
world of fields and herds and comforts— 
the glorious vision of life faded, and in 
its place the commonness of a finite 
world ? 


John Hay—the “Golden Rule” Diplomat 


By George Perry Morris 


- 


Gracious men are public treasures and storehouses wherein every man hath a store or portion. They are public springs in the 
wilderness of this world, to refresh the souls of the people.-—RioHARD SIBBES, THE PURITAN DIVINE. 


“There are two important lines of human 
endeavor,” said Secretary of State Hay in an 
address * on American Diplomacy, “fin which 
men are forbidden even to allude to their 
success—affairs of the heart and diplomatic 
affairs. In doing so, one not only commits a 
vulgarity which transcends all question of 
taste, but makes all future success impossible. 
For this reason the diplomatic representatives 
of the Government must frequently suffer in 
silence the most outrageous imputations upon 
their patriotism, their intelligence and their 
common honesty. To justify themselves be- 
fore the public they would sometimes have 
to place in jeopardy the interests of the nation. 
They must constantly adopt for themselves 
the motto of the French revolutionist, ‘ Let my 
name wither rather than my country be in- 
jured.’” 

Here spoke the gentleman, the patriot, the 
self-effacing statesman. He had in mind 
doubtless for the time such personal in- 

- sults and such slurs upon him as are wont to 
be found in the New York Journal and 
Boston Pilot, and in the animadversions upon 
national politics of Messrs. Frank B. Sanborn 
and William Lloyd Garrison, and he was for- 
getful for the moment of such words of praise 
as have fallen of late from the lips of the 
presidents of our institutions of learning— 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Dartmouth—as 
they have conferred upon him the highest 
academic honors. One can forget accusations 
of venality by the Journal in the light of 
Harvard’s president’s estimate, “‘ By force of 
just and liberal thinking the most successful 
diplomatist now living.” And one can overlook 
the Pilot’s rabid Anglophobia and its charges 
of treason to American interests in the light 
and memory of President Roosevelt’s words, 
‘It is indeed a liberal education in high- 
minded statesmanship to sit at the same coun- 
cil table with John Hay,” t or of Count Cas- 
sini’s (the Rassian ambassador to the United 
States) words of praise, speaking for the 
diplomatic corps, at the recent dinner of the 
Ohio Society of New Work. 

Mr. Hay must know, however, modest as he 
is and free from “the goiter of egotism” and 
disinclined to appraise highly his own record 
asa framer of policies of state, that he holds 
a position today unsurpassed by any living 
diplomat, and that he has made a record in 
our Department of State which even now, with 
his career far from ended, puts his name along- 
side the names of Benjamin Franklin, John 
Quincey Adams, Daniel Webster and William 
H. Seward—the greatest of our Secretaries of 
State in the past. 


A OONSTRUCTIVE STATESMAN 


For Count Lamsdorff the task since he came 
to power has simply been that of carrying out 
Russia's immemorial policy, which Balzac as 
long ago as 1846 described as one “of caress- 
ing a prey for a long time before devouring 
it.” Lord Salisbury scored heavily—but ina 
negative and not a positive way—by keepinga 

* New York Chamber of Commerce, Noy. 19, 
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clear field for Great Britain to fight out her 
South Africa War. M. Deleassé has saga- 
ciously fostered French interests and renewed 
former ties of friendship without weakening 
the bond with Russia. Marquis Ito has been 
the power behind the throne steadying Japan, 
and securing for her a status as an ally of an 
Occidental Power denied before. x 

But upon Mr. Hay has fallen the task of 
being—to quote President Tucker of Dart- 
mouth College*—‘‘ pilot of the Ship of State 
through uncharted seas” at a time of swift 
and decisive evolution in national history. 
He has shown the constructive, synthetic qual- 
ities of statecraft which Bagehot denied to 
Disraeli. 

At the same time he has been a formulator 
of policies for the Occident in its future inter- 
course with the Orient. It has been his lot 
to deal not only with issues affecting perma- 
nently the destiny of this mighty nation, but 
also with the future of both American conti- 
nents—and more than that—with the future 


of Asia, with its millions born and its billions 


yet to be born. Nor have his decisions been 
altogether without weight in determining 
Europe’s destiny, on the commercial and eco- 
nomic if not on the political side. First while 
ambassador to Great Britain and later as Sec- 
retary of State he has done more than any one 
else of his time to create and establish amica- 
ble relations between Great Britain and the 
United States, believing, as he said in 1898, 
that such amity is ‘Sa necessity to civiliza- 
tion,” and that “‘ the ways of pleasantness be- 
tween them are ways of wisdom and that 
variance is mere folly and madness.” 


WHAT ARE HIS IDEALS 


Face to face with the fact that a person of 
such influence is living among us, whose con- 
temporaries competent to judge assign him 
so high a place, it is becoming to do him 
homage, and not surprising that certain in- 
terrogatories inevitably arise. What are his 
ideals—for his profession, his country, hu- 
manity at large—in short what of his ethical 
and spiritual vision? 


A GOLDEN RULE DIPLOMAT 


In a distich written some years ago Mr. Hay 
wrote: 
There are three species of creatures who when they 

seem coming are going, 
When they seem going they come: diplomats, 
women and crabs. 

The esoteric meaning of this we will not at- 
tempt to sound, but on its face it implies that 
diplomacy has not always been a matter of 
straightforwardness. It probably is the ver- 
sification of an opinion which Mr. Hay has 
elsewhere put in prose, to the effect that there 
is a measure of justification for considering 
“diplomacy as an occult science, as mys- 
terious as alchemy and as dangerous to the 
morals as muneipal politics when its history 
is known.” And of course with Machiavelli, 
Metternich, Richelieu, Mazarin, Bismarck and 
Li Hung Chang in mind it is not surprising 
that this should be the popular conception. 


* Webster Centennial, Dartmouth, 1901, 


Mr. Hay believes that Machiavelli was “as 
honest aman as his time justified or required,” 
but at the risk of being accused once more by 
European diplomats of being naively credu- 
lous—although the grounds for this charge 
have been somewhat shattered since his tri- 
umph in China—he ventures to affirm that the 
world has moved on in matters of diplomacy, 
and that in it as in everything else straight- 
forwardness begets its like. 

If you read such autobiographical docu- 
ments as are obtainable you find Mr. Hay 
modestly asserting that in all that he has done 
he has but followed the American ideals. He 
makes no claim to be an innovator. But itis 
open to others to say that even though it is 
true—as Mr. Hay says—that most American 
diplomats have “‘ generally told squarely what 
they wanted, announced early in the negotia- 
tions what they were willing to give, and al- 
lowed the other side to accept or reject the 
terms,’”’ nevertheless it was left to Mr. Hay to 
define concisely our diplomatic policy as “the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Golden Rule.” It is 
doubtless true, as Mr. Hay adds, that necessity 
as well as choice compel us to have simple 
straightforward diplomatic methods—that is 
a lesson democracy is teaching both European 
and South American repub'ies—but it is re- 
freshing to have the Golden Rule.frankly 
recognized as a working code, and 


as it was in our dealings with China following - 


the Boxer outbreak when Europe was for 
applying the lex talionis. It is a distinetly 
new note in diplomacy when Mr. Hay says 
that “‘no wantonness of strength will ever 
induce us to drive a hard bargain with another 
nation because it is weak, nor will any fear of 
ignoble criticism tempt us to insult or defy a 
great power because it is strong or even be- 
causeit is friendly.””* Somuch for Mr. Hay’s 
ideals as a statesman and as a diplomat. 


‘ HIS IDEALS FOR HIS COUNTRY 


Now as to his ideals for his country. It is 
not without its deep significance that the man 
who is playing this important réle on the 


world’s stage should have in him, by reason ~ 


of heredity, many and diverse environments, 
experience as a journalist under Horace Gree- 
ley and as a diplomat, through knowledge 
of the great literatures of the world, and the 
culture and expansion of vision that comes — 
from travel, a far more cosmopolitan, interna- 
tional, inter-continental—call it what you 
please—view of things than any of his 
predecessors in the place he now fills 
honor. Compared with him, unless it bethe — 
great Franklin, they seem provincial, provin- 
cial Americans or provincial New Englanders. — 
“Indeed,” says Mr. Hay, “ when I look 
on the shifting scenes of my life, if I am not 
that altogether deplorable creature, a 
without a country, [am when it comes 
and prestige, almost equally bereft, as 
man without a state. I was born in Ind 
I grew up in INinois, I was educated in 
Island. ... I learned my law in Springfie!d, 
Il, and my politics in Washington, my diplo- 
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macy in Europe, Asia and Africa. I have a 
farm in New Hampshire and desk room in the 
District of Columbia. When I look to the 
‘springs from which my blood descends, the 
first ancestors I ever heard of were a Scoteh- 
._ aan who was half English and a German 
woman who was half French. Of my imme- 
diate progenitors, my mother was from New 
England and my father was from the South. 
In this bewilderment of origin and experience 
I can only put on an aspect of deep humility 
in any gathering of favorite sons, and confess 
that lam nothing but an American.”* Yes, 
but a traveled, cosmopolitan American! 

This is sufficient. This is a typical career 
of the present and future United States, now 
and evermore an amalgam of races, a land 
inhabited by a fluid population for whom sec- 
tional and racial ideals, as the years go 
by, are to count less and less, and to whom 
nationalism and internationalism and conform- 
ity to democratic ideals if not to old republican 
forms are to count more and more. 

So long ago as 1870 when he penned Castilian 
Days and while serving as secretary of our 
legation at Madrid Mr. Hay wrote of “the 
converging lines of the telegraph... whisper- 
ing every hour their persuasive lesson of the 
world’s essential unity”; and now when he 
comes to define the American national policy 
itis by a modern rendering of that Bible text 
(Proy. 22: 29) which Franklin says flashed 
through his mind as he was presented at the 
Court of Versailles, and which Mr. Hay in- 
_ terprets thus, “‘ Let us be diligent in our busi- 
ness and we shall stand—stand you see, not 
crawl, nor swagger—stand as a friend and 
equal asking nothing, putting up with nothing 
but what isright and just, among our peers, in 
the great democracy of nations.” 

He sees that for better or worse our foreign 
policy henceforth is to be positive and polit- 
ica], even military at times rather than passive 
and moral ; that converging lines of telegraph, 
steamships, railways, and the thousand and 
ene devices of applied science for democratiz 
ing the world are not only enriching us, but 
also have brought a new era in our history; 
that we have “a giant’s strength in the 
works of war as in the works of peace’”’; and 
that we are anation “ which unites the strength 
of a mighty youth to the political sense which 
is the inheritance of centuries of free govern- 
ment.” Healso believes that this conscious- 
ness of strength brings withit ‘“‘ no temptation 
to do injury to any power on earth, the proud- 
est or the humblest.” Weare not to be as one 
whom Habakkuk saw “whose might is his 
God,” The American giant is to be a St. 
Christopher aiding Roumanian Jews, and not 
a Russian ogre eating up humble Finns. As 
he looks out on the future, Mr. Hay says to 
the youth of the land, what Voltaire said on 
the eve of the French Revolution, “ You young 
men are going to see fine things.” 


HIS ETHIO AND HIS RELIGION 


When Mr. Hay’s character is approached 
from the standpoint of personal ethics and 
religion it does not cease to be attractive or 
worth contemplating. Benjamin Franklin 
was worldly-wise, but impure and unspir- 
itual. John Quincy Adams was able, honest, 
cultured, but unsocial and egoistic, °F ca 
of the most lonely and desolate of the gree 
men of history.” Daniel Webster was an oa 
tellectual giant and an ardent lover of the 
Union, but without a keen sense of honor in 
matters financial. — 

Scotch forbears, the mother who was a 
child of a New England parsonage, intimate 
association in youth and early manhood with 
Abraham Lincoln, to whom he was well-nigh 

a son and whose character was essentially 
catead if not technically so, constant study 

_ of the effects of religion upon individuals’ and 
‘nations’ destinies, and discipleship of Jesus— 
these have all contributed, along with the in- 
evitable deep sorrows as well as high joys of 


“¥Speech at Obio Society Dinner, New York city, 
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life, to produce a character whose daily deeds, 
and words on religion—so far as there are 
any of the latter—are all making for social 
righteousness, refinement and charity. Insti- 
tutional Christianity does not enroll Mr. Hay 
on its lists, save as a guardian of its temporal 
interests, and as a generous giver. But “the 
Church without the Church” does, and why 
it does, and why so many other men of affairs, 
men of letters, men of vision and passion for 
humanity, are without the Church today, it 
behooves the Church to determine. 

It would be difficult to name a book not 
formally historical or ecclesiastical which, 
better than Mr. Hay’s Castilian Days, sets 
forth—using Spain as an example—the neces- 
sity and inseparability of rational piety and 
rational patriotism, and the evils of the “con- 
cubinage of spiritual and temporal power” 
and of ‘‘ the triple curse of crown, crosier and 
saber.” The ‘‘thought-stranglers of the Vati- 
can” are denounced, as are other priestly per- 
verters of the “large and tolerant morality of 
Jesus’ and those who keep from the masses 
knowledge of God’s fatherly love and near- 
ness to his children. 

In his poems the working creed of Mr. Hay’s 


Thy Will Be Done 


(Mr. Hay in Harper's Magazine, October 1891) 


Not in dumb resignation 
We lift our hands on high; 
Not like the nerveless fatalist 
Content to trust and die. 
Our faith springs like the Eagle 
Who soars to meet the sun, 
And cries exulting unto Thee 
O Lord, Thy will be done! 


When tyrant feet are trampling 
Upon the common weal, 

Thou dost not bid us bend and writhe 
Beneath the iron heel. 

In Thy name we assert our right 
By sword or tongue or pen, 

And even the headsman’s axe may flash 
Thy message unto men. 


Thy will! It bids the weak be strong 
It bids the strong be just; 
No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, 
No brow to seek the dust. 
Wherever man oppresses man 
Beneath Thy Liberal sun 
O Lord be there Thine arm made bare 
Thy righteous will be done! 


life, ““ Upward through law and faith to love,” 
shines out. It finds expression in the Pike 
County Ballads in ways which reflect youth- 
ful impetuosity and scorn, and which are toa 
degree poems of revolt. It is expressed later 
in such a poem as Religion and Doctrine. 
God is always postulated as a being of right- 
eousness and infinite love. The Christlike 
deed is put higher than accuracy of definition 
of Christ. The tragedy on Calvary was “the 
darkest hour of gloom the world has ever 
known.” * Faith in immortality is based on 
the argument that life beyond this is needed 
for the completion of personality. Men of 
such pure patriotism and nobility as he saw 
die for their country in the Civil War, he says, 
must survive; they are seen to be “pregnant 
with immortality,” as Shelley said of a fellow- 
poet’s verse. Man is conceived of as an in- 
strument to execute the purposes of God: 


Must He come down from his throne ? 
ag" on no pagan ee : 


Sleep not in imbeelte trust 
Waiting for God to begin, 

While, growing strong in the dust, 
Rests the bruised serpent of sin. 


“Organ of the aristocracy, he wanted a 
blind hierarchy,” Balzac said of Metternich. 
Organ of democracy, he distrusts priests and 


*Eulogy of President McKinley, Feb. 27, 1902. 
House of Representatives. 
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honors prophets, it might with truth be said 
of Mr. Hay. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD FOREIGN MISSIONS 


In Castilian Days, writing on the Moral of 
Spanish Politics, Mr. Hay said that the want 
of principle among Spain’s leading men and 
want of faith among the people were respon- 
sible for that absence of political discussion 
and genuine political life so marked in Spain. 
For lack of “the shock of controversy” the 
nation, he thought, then had no wholesome 
political life; and he added, “In the spiritual 
world, the bigots of the sixteenth century did 
their work so well that it will require many 
years of the sunshine of freedom and the fric- 
tion of foreign missions to warm the torpid 
souls of the masses into sentient life.’’ 

In so writing Mr. Hay touched upon one 
phase of religious propaganda which too often 
is overlooked. He believed in 1870, doubtless 
he knows now, that the foreign missionary of 
whatever faith, going from a land where that 
religion is seen at a high stage of develop- 
ment to a land where it either is not known or 
where it is less perfectly developed, goes not 
only as a sectarian propagandist but as a her- 
ald of civilization. Consequently, since he 
has been Secretary of State, the American 
Protestant missionary societies have found in 
Mr. Hay a sympathetic hearer and stout as- 
serter of American citizens’ rights, and for 
the same reason he has abetted the efforts of 
American Roman Catholics to supplant as 
soon as possible the Spanish with the Ameri- 
can type of Catholicism in lands formerly 
held by Spain. Lord Salisbury, in his famous 
speech, set forth one way of looking at the 
friction caused by foreign missions. Mr. Hay 
has seen the matter from another point of 


view. 
THEISM AND FATALISM 


No man in such classic and imperishable - 
speech as Mr. Hay has used could set forth the 
fascination that Omar Khayyam has for men 
of certain types or for most men in certain 
moods of their being, unless he had entered 
very deeply and sympathetically into the 
point of view which Omar reflects; and it 
would not be difficult to cite allusions found 
here and there in Mr. Hay’s writings and 
speeches which indicate that he is tempted 
now and then to think that the world is awry, 
that ‘the strains of lyric beauty that are only 
heard in the fresh and dewy dawn of democ- 
racies’’ need no longer be expected, and that 
his efforts to make the ideal real are fruitless, 
and that he is unappreciated. But they are 
only allusions; they reflect a mood and not 
a conviction; they are the outcroppings of 
his Scotch forbears’ theological fatalism and 
not the reasoned faith of the man who believes 
in God as a Father, Jesus as a Saviour, and 
who, when the hosts of Christian: youth as- 
sembled in Washington, could write for them 
a hymn of praise. 

Defend us, Lord, from every ill. 
Strengthen our hearts to do Thy will. 


In all we plan and all we do 
Still keep us to Thy service true. 


O let us hear the inspiring word 

Which they of old at Horeb heard. 
Breathe to our hearts the bigh command, 
**Go onward and possess the land! ” 


Thou who art Light, shine on each soul! 
Thou who art Truth each mind control! 
Open our eyes and make us see 

The path which leads to heaven and Thee! 


There is a world of difference between 
Omar’s and Mr. Hay’s point of view. Mr. 
Hay’s confident faith and resignation are ex- 
pressed in his poem, Thy Will Be Done, 

Omar said: 

We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 


Round with the Sun-illumined Lantern held 
In midnight by the Master of the Show ; 


But helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 

Upon this Chequer-board of Nights and Days; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 
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'A CHRISTIAN STATESMAN 

It was said of Sir Robert Peel by Bagehot 
that as a statesman he had “‘the powers of a 
first-rate man with the creed of a second-rate 
man.” It has been our rare good fortune as a 
people that during the past five years we have 
had shaping our policy of state first-rate men 
with first rate creeds. What Mr. Hay has 
said of Lincoln and McKinley has been true 
of himself to a marked if not equal degree: 
“Simple in mind, clear in vision—as far as 
vision can safely extend—penetrating in 
knowledge of men, supple and flexible under 
the strains and pressures of society, instinct 
with the energy of new life and untried 
strength, cautious, calm, and above all gifted 
in a supreme degree with the most surely vic- 
torious of all political virtues—the genius of 
infinite patience.” ; 

When his record is weighed it suggests such 
a tribute as Lord Salisbury paid Mr. Glad- 
stone after his death, explaining the admira- 
tion for him of political enemies as well as 
political friends: ‘‘It was that men recognized 
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in him a man guided—whether under mistaken 
impressions or not—in all the steps he took, in 
all the efforts he made, by a high moral ideal. 
. . . Set up necessarily on high, the sight of his 
character, his motive, and his intentions would 
strike all the world; they will have left a deep 
and most salutary influences on the political 
thought and social thought of the generation 
in which he lived, and he will be long remem- 
bered, not so much for the causes in which he 
was engaged or the political projects which 
he favored, but as a great example to which 
history hardly furnishes a parallel, of a great 
Christian man.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s Christianity was expressed 
in ways more varied, more technical, polem- 
ical, and ecclesiastical than Mr. Hay’s Chris- 
tianity has been. But Mr. Hay, without Glad- 
stone’s “‘unmeasurable power of vocaibles ”’— 
to quote Carlyle, and in a much briefer career 
as a statesman has a relatively larger number 
of deeds to his credit which will secure for 
twentieth century civilization the “* Peace and 
Good willtoward men” which essential Chris- 
tianity implies. 


In and Around Chicago 


Divorce and the Ministry 

Dr. Charles Caverno, one of the best author- 
ities on the subject of divorce in the country, 
gave an address on this important topic be- 
fore the Chicago ministers Monday, March 23. 
He thinks the position taken by New York and 
by England that divorceis never to be allowed 
except for adultery is the only proper position, 
and the only position consistent with Scrip- 
ture or that will preserve the family in its 
purity and integrity. He favors legislation 
permitting separation and separate support 
for other causes, but is firm in his opinion 
that in these cases remarriage should not be 
allowed. He deprecates the fact that Congre- 
gationalists as a body seem to have no definite 
policy, are in fact unwilling to takeand defend 
any position. Dr. Barton, who followed Dr. 
Caverno in the discussion, was confident that 
divorce ought to be granted for other reasons 
than the so-called Scriptural one, and in this 
position he seemed to have the sympathy of a 
good many brethren. Yet all feel that it is 
time that as Congregationalists we should 
have a policy not in conflict with a correct in- 
terpretation of the teachings of the New Tes- 
tament. 


Death of Dr. Chichester 

In the sudden death of Dr. William J. 
Chichester, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, not only this church but all organi- 
zations which seek to make men better have 
lost a devoted friend. Dr. Chichester was 
the successor of Dr. J. H. Barrows. He had 
held pastorates in Pennsylvania, whence he 
was called to Los Angeles, Cal., coming 
hither in 1897. He was conservative in theol- 
ogy while full of sympathy and affection and 
was greatly beloved by his people. He died 
at Atlanta, March 23, of blood poisoning 
caused by nephritis. 


Death of Dr, Powell 

Rey. Isaac P. Powell, D. D., once pastor of 
the church in Canaan, Ct., but later head of a 
school for boys in Grand Rapids, Mich., died 
March 18 at Ocean Springs, Miss., whither he 
had gone for his health. He was one of the 
strong men in Park Church, of which Presi- 
dent Bradley of Grinnell was so long pastor. 
A member of Union Seminary when the Civil 
War broke out he returned to Clinton, N. Y., 
his native town, raised a company, became 
captain and at length rose to the rank of 
major. Poor health led him to give up 
preaching and since 1880 he has resided in 
Grand Rapids as a teacher. 


Interest in the Thomas Orchestra 
A minute was passed at the Ministers’ 
Meeting indorsing the effort to raise $750,000 


to endow the Thomas Orchestra, and Sunday 
morning Dr. W. A. Bartlett took occasion to 
commend the effort to his people. He thinks 
its inflaence on the morals of the city is great 
and that the organization which Mr. Thomas 
has perfected should be preserved at any cost. 
Subscriptions from more than 1,700 people 
have thus far been received. 


Deepening Interest in the Churches 


It is a long time since there has bean such 
a general interest as is now manifesting itself. 
This is seen in expressed intention on the 
part of many people to accept Christ and 
make it known that they are his followers. 
It is expected that the observance of Passion 
Week will intensify this interest and that 
there will be more additions to the churches 
by confession of faith this year than for a 
long time. The programs for Passion Week 
and services preparatory to it are many of 
them in print. Accompanying an earnest 
pastoral letter Dr. Loba of Evanston gives 
the subjects for two weeks, beginning March 
81 and ending with Easter Sunday. They 
are: The Mystery of God; of Christ; of Sin; 
of Life; of Sorrow; of the Cross; with meet- 
ings Friday afternoons, April 3 and 10, for 
children and youth and all who love them. 
The Transfigaration of Death will be the topic 
Easter Sunday. In those churches which ob- 
served the Week of Prayer and now observe 
in addition Passion Week, with careful pre- 
paration for it, there is most promise of spirit- 
ual blessing. 


A New Pastor for Princeton 


The old and prosperous church in Prince- 
ton, Ill., has ex’ ended a call to Rev. J. W. 
Welsh, pastor of Plymouth Chapel, Evanston. 
This chapel has been sustained by First 
Church, and under the direction of Mr. Welsh 
has been doing good work. He will leave for 
his new field soon. Plymouth Chapel fur- 
nishes an opportunity for self-sacrificing, yet 
rewarding work to any man who loves with 
all his heart the kingdom of God. 

Chicago, March 28. FRANKLIN. 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, 
formerly the Bible Normal College of Spring- 
field, has b2en incorporated by act of the Con- 
necticut legislature, and exempted from taxa- 
tion to the amount of $50,000. The institution 
is empowered to confer degrees of bachelor, 
master and doctor of religions pedagogy. It 
is now in good condition to do a needed sery- 
ice for the more complete equipment of laymen 
and ministers in Christian work. 


-: 


In and Around New York 


The Brooklyn Club 


Civic Righteousness was discussed at this 
Congregational Club, last week, by Dr. Cad- 
man, Gen. Stewart L. Woodford and Dr. P. 8. 
Henson. 
the large gathering seemed in hearty sympa- 
thy with the statements commending Mayor 
Low and criticising District Attorney Jerome. 


The Beecher Memorial 


It is announced that the Beecher Memorial 
Fund amounts to over $42,000, and that inter- 
est all over the country is such that the fund 
is almost daily growing. The two lots adjoin- 
ing the church have been purchased and it is 
now the purpose to buy the adjoining lots on 
Cranberry Street, so that the memorial may 
cover a ground space of 50 x 200 feet. No 
plans have yet been drawn. 

A Fisher of Men 

The Men’s Association of Tompkins Avenue 
Church had its annual dinner last week at the 
Germania Club, Dr. Waters being guest of 
honor. About 200 members and friends were 
present, but many who came as guests left as 
members, for in his address Dr. Waters so 
warmly advocated membership in the associa- 
tion that sixty-five were added to the roll be- 
fore the close of the meeting. Dr. Waters 
pleaded for a closer relation between minister 
and laymen. He said he had come to Tomp- 
kins Avenue Church with a definite plan for 
work, and if in four or five years he was 
beaten out, he would give back their trust to 
the people and go back to some hill town among 
birds and flowers rather than “become as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 


A Historic Y. M. C. A. Building 


The old Twenty-third Street branch of the 
Y. M. C. A., the pioneer building of New 
York and the model for many elsewhere, is 
to be abandoned April 1, The new $700,000 
building on Twenty-third Street, near Seventh 
Avenue, will not be completed before fall. 
Meanwhile, headquarters will be maintained 
in the lecture-room of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church in the interval, and the em- 
ployment bureau, the library and religious 
work of the branch will ba carried on. The 
educational classes are transferred.to the Fif- 
ty-seventh Street branch. The old building, 
a landmark at the corner of Fourth Avenue, 
dates only from 1868, but in it oceurred sey- 
eral historic incidents, and the New York 
association, of which it was long the only 
home, fathered much now familiar in ¥Y. M. 
C. A. work. Anthony Comstock’s society 
was organized in the hall of the old building 
and-so was the Reformed Episcopal Church. 
Mr. Moody was first called to New York by 
the Y. M. C. A. and in return did much 
toward the erection of its first structure. The 
International Committee long had its home 
here, in effect if not always in fact, since here 
for many years lived and worked Robert R. 
McBurney, a founder of the New York work 
and later of the national and intermational- 
work. Before the old building was handed 
over to the purchasers, who gave $630,000 for 
it and its site, farewell receptions and ban- 


quets were held, including a thanksgiving 
service March 29. 4, acy 


The Cecil Rhodes Scholarships 7 


At a conference of representatives of the 
colleges and universities of New York State 
last week Presidents Butler of Columbia and 
Scburman of Cornell and Chancellor Day of 
Syracuse were appuinted a committee to h 
charge of the administration and award . 
the Cecil Rhodes scholarships for the state. 
was decided that candidates must be 
than twenty-four years old and must 
pleted at least two years in some 
liberal arts and sciences in the state, 
first awards will be made early in 1904. 

March 28. ON A. 


There was much enthusiasm, and ~ 
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Moral and Religious Education in the Public Schools 


The Opinions of Thirteen Prominent Educators in Different Sections of the Country 


Frank A, Hill 
A, E. Winship 
George H. Martin 
W. A. Baldwin 


G.. F, Carroll 
Andrew W. Edson 
Samuel T. Dutton 
J. W. Bashford 

Je W. Cate 


F. Louis Soldan 
George A, Coe 
John W. Cook 
Albion W. Small 


In view of the widespread interest among all branches of the church and in scholarly circles in stamping the educational 
movement of our day with a more distinctively ethical and spiritual quality, we have secured and present below the following 
broadside of opinions upon one ef the most important phases of the many-sided subject. The list of contributors includes prominent 
public school officials and workers in other educational fields. They write in response to two questions sent to them from this office: 
(1) Is it feasible and desirable to make instruction of an ethical and religious character a part of the curriculum in our publie 
schools? (2) If such a general modification of the curriculum be desirable, how can it best be brought about? Do you favor the 
idea of an impartial representative commission to prepare or suggest some such scheme of education ? 


The Life More Than the Theory 


The duty of the public schools to develop 
character as well as to promote power and 
scholarly attainments is clear and unques- 
tioned. The Massachusetts statute relative 
to moral instruction in the schools is superb. 
As to religion, I personally believe there is 
some profound and universal sense in which 
it might become a theme for school considera- 
tion. Certainly there are spiritual attitudes 
towards the mighty power that is behind the 
marvelous order of the universe, towards the 
momentous facts of life and death and the 
hope of immortality, towards the innumera- 
ble faiths of people that should occupy the 
earth in peace and brotherly love, that might 
be cultivated in school children could it be 
done with the tact and breadth and charity 
and sweetness the great theme merits. But 
it is delicate ground for the school to cover. 
I fear any public school approach to either 
morality or religion through the medium of 
formal text-book instruction ; and would dread 
it all the more, were it to be accompanied 
by examinations and marks to test proficiency, 
as in the parochial systems of Catholic and 
some Protestant schools and as in many of 
the public schools of Europe. The not infre- 
quent union in one and the same person of 
high ethical scholarship and low ethical con- 
duct has aspects that are not gratifying. 
Moreover, the teacher of inferior moral power 
- would impede or nullify such instruction and 
the teacher of superior moral power improve 
upon it. The systematic character of the pro- 
posed instruction, the published purpose of 
it, the formalism and the isolation involved in 
it—all this isas likely to impair the moral 
influence of the school as to strengthen it, 
for there is the danger of perfunctory work. 
That is bad enough in arithmetic, but worse 
in ethics. The virtues taught in school 
should interpenetrate, pervade and tone up 
the school life. It is all something to be 
lived, not simply something to be learned. It 
ean be lived without being known just as it 
can be known without being lived, though it 
is better that it should be both known and 
lived. And every teacher should be its 
prophet. 
Reason out the matter as one will, to this 
conclusion must one come at the last—that 
the hope of the school as a builder of charac- 
ter lies not in set lessons, in following a code, 
in compassing a list of the virtues, but in the 
controlling and inspiring all round work of 
the broad minded, noble-spirited, sweet-tem- 
pered, tactful and competent teacher. We 
‘have many such teachers today. I wish the 
public knew them better and the great work 
they are deing as well. The more we have 
of such teachers the nearer our schools will 
come to the solution of their problems. 
But do not the teachers need aids in such 


moral and possible religious work as they 


may do? Certainly. Supply their desks gen- 
 erously with the good books now available. 
And if good men of all faiths can agree in 


- 


formulating the things that the schools may 
ner ad 


properly do in this most important domain of 
the school and duly respect the consciences 
of people in so doing, by all means let the re- 
sults of their agreement be at every teacher’s 
desk. But in all this it should not be over- 
looked that the ideal school is one in which 
the virtues become real possessions in its 
pupils through the shaping and fixing infla- 
ence of rightly directed doing, rather than 
mere theoretical possessions through formal 
academic instruction. FRANK A. HILL, 
Massachusettts Board of Education. 


Give Due Credit to the Existing Policy 


Statistics do not furnish any basis for even 
a suspicion that the people of this country are 
losing faith in the publie schools because of 
a@ supposed lack of moral and religious edu- 
cation, nor for any other reason. The per 
cent. of the school population (children be- 
tween the ages of five and eighteen) enrolled 
in the public schools, the only ratio of value 
in this discussion, in 1889-90 was 68.61. In 
1899-1900 it was 72.25 If this shows anything 
it shows increasing confidence. 

As to the necessity for a commission to 
formulate “an irreducible minimum of the- 
istic belief and altruistic ethic,” that work 
was done long ago. We have it in Luke 
10: 27, “‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself,” and this was 
only a restatement of an old Jewish creed. 
So here is common ground for Jews and 
Christians. 

Many otherwise intelligent people are 
strangely ignorant of the fact that already 
this creed is included in the curriculum of all 
public schools in at least two states, Massa- 
chusetts and Maine. The same law which 
prescribes the teaching of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, prescribes instruction in “the 
principles of piety, justice and a sacred re- 
gard for truth; love of their country, hu- 
manity and universal benevolence; sobriety, 
industry and frugality; chastity, modera- 
tion and temperance.” 

No evidence exists that the people of these 
two states who have been educated in public 
schools under thi3 law for more than a cen- 
tury have any lower ethical standards than 
people educated in the schools of Germany 
and England where formal religious instruc- 
tion is compulsory, or in the parish schools 
of our country, Catholic and Protestant, in 
which doctrinal teaching is systematically 
carried on under ecclesiastical sanction. 

GrorGe H. MARTIN, 
Supervisor Boston Schools. 


A Commission Would Be Ineffectual 


It is possible and desirable to make instruc- 
tion of an ethical nature a part of the cur- 
riculum in the public schools. I think the 
less use of the word “religious,” in connection 


with the public schools in the present state 
of the public mind, the better. It is useless 
to attempt anything through a commission 
“impartial,” ‘representative,’ or otherwise. 
Any attempt to obtain any deliverance that 
shall appear to be authoritative in the faintest 
degree will be resented, 

Ethical teaching must come through a very 
general public discussion in the pulpit, on the 
platform, in the press, in political platforms, 
in denominational organizations, such as will 
induce the great publishing houses to bring 
out text-books along this line. When the ap- 
petite for such teaching is stimulated there 
will be some relishing books, methods and 
devices prepared, and not till then. 

A. E. WINSHIP, 
Editor Journal of Education. 


Favors a Commission to Study the 
Qsestion 


In my opinion “a wisely planned curricu- 
lum, for such ethical and spiritual influences 
as the schools have,” is sure to produce “ in- 
formation minus inspiration and aspiration,” 
which, as your editorial says, “is a barren, 
sterile“thing.” The science of ethies and re- 
ligion is not appropriate for young children. 

Few people realize how much religious and 
ethical teaching full of inspiration and aspira- 
tion may be found in the best public schools 
of Massachusetts, where no formal teaching 
in those subjects is allowed. A careful study 
of one such school will disclose such facts as 
follows: The teacher has a strong, noble char- 
acter. The children are influenced in their 
religion and ethiss through feeling rather 
than thinking. They imitate those about 
them or accept the beliefs of the ones who 
are especially dear to them. Such subjects as 
literature, history, music, nature study and 
industrial work furnish ample opportunity 
for the highest ethical and religious teaching. 
With those children who have inherited right 
tendencies and are being well trained at 
home, the teacher secures very satisfactory 
results. When the ideals of the school con- 
flict with those of the home and of the social 
environment of the children the result is un- 
certain. i 

By all means let us have an impartial, rep- 
resentative commission, not to agree upon any 
system or code, but to study the question; to 
see where and how the best work is being 
done and to offer suggestions as to the best 
ways of strengthening and supplementing the 
same. We need better school boards. We 
need more truly Christian teachers. Weneed 
better home conditions. We need higher 
social standards. Let us remember that edu- 
cation deals with the whole live child in all 
his relations. All the best forces of every 
community should make the character devel- 
opment of its children their chief end and 
aim. W. A. BALDWIN, 
Principal State Normal School, Hyannis, 

Mass. 
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Disbelieves in Formal Maxims 


The question which youraise is one of great 
importance. The teaching of maxims, how- 
ever, is not likely to be effective in construc- 
tive morals. I am not saying that there may 
not be a place for the teaching of formal doc- 
trine, but I should be as sorry to see it much 
emphasized in school as I am to see the formal 
teaching of temperance emphasized. 

C. F. CARROLL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Favors the Ethical but not the 
Religious Element 


In my opinion it is desirable and entirely 
feasible to have instruction in the public 
schools distinctively ethical. Every course of 
study should provide for definite work in 
moral training; and teachers should be re- 
quired to give the subject due consideration. 
If teachers are expected to make ethical 
instruction as clear and thorough as they 
make any other subject, if they enter upon its 
instruction in the right spirit, great good will 
result. Some scheme of instruction in this 
line may properly be prepared by a repre- 
sentative body of educators. 

I do not fayor religious instruction in the 
public schools. Any attempt to introduce 
such instruction would meet with decided 
opposition. The public school is the one in- 
stitution that unites all nationalities, all 
classes, all religious beliefs. These schools 
are growing in favor, largely from the fact 
that specific religious instruction is carefully 
excluded. Make religious instruction obliga- 
tory or permissible in the schools and you 
open the door to controversy and sure abuse 
of the opportunity. 

Some portion of the Bible should be read 
daily in every school in the land for its eth- 
ical and literary value, if for nothing else. I 
believe it is well to familiarize the children 
of our land with the Book of books. The By- 
Laws of the Board of Education of New York 
City require this reading daily in every pub- 
lic school in the city, and there is little if any 
objection to it from any quarter. I also be- 
lieve in the restrictive by-law adopted by 
the school boards of New York and many 
other cities, providing that the Bible shall be 
read in the schools without note or comment 

The value of Bible reading and ethical in- 
struction, however, all depends on the spirit 
of the teacher. I once heard a principal of a 
large school (not in New York) in the pres- 
ence of several hundred children conduct the 
opening exercises of his school in the follow- 
ing manner. He said, “I am required to read 
the Bible; here goes.” He opened the Bible 
at random and read the first passage that his 
eye fell upon, which happened to be the first 
verse in the fourteenth chapter of Second 
Kings: “In the second year of Joash son of 
Jehoahaz king of Israel reigned Amaziah 
son of Joash king of Judah.” He then closed 
the book with a slam and turned to something 
else. One can easily imagine the style of 
religious instruction that any such principal 
would offer pupils. Fortunate indeed were 
those pupils that the by-laws forbade any 
explanation or comment in school on the Word 
of God. ANDREW W. Epson, 
Associate City Superintendent of Schools, 

New York. 


Against Definite Instruction: Favors 
Commission 

It is as gratifying to educators as it is to re- 
ligious leaders to note the current discussion 
relative to an éxtension of ethical and reli- 
gious education. Nothing can be better than 
to have people of all creeds approach the sub- 
ject in a broad and constructive spirit. I 
should have to dissent from the proposition 
that there is any cause for dissatisfaction 
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among intelligent people as to the ethical re- 
sults of the work accomplished in schools, 
public and private. I should rather be in- 
clined to assume that the greatest defect in 
the present situation is the present inability 
of religious and ethical leaders to apprehend 
how much the schools are doing for the estab- 
lishment of upright character and for the 
training of future citizens. 

The atmosphere of schools throughout the 
land is distinctly ethical. The teachers, as a 
rule, are high-minded and moral, and in a 
large majority of cases are persons of religious 
conviction. (1) They carry into their work 
whatever of Christian integrity and moral 
stability they possess, and exert a powerful 
influence for good upontheir pupils. (2) The 
discipline of our schools, including all that 
pertains to systematic order and administra- 
tion, is distinctly ethical. Here more than 
anywhere else are habits formed which make 
up the warp and woof of character, and which 
are fundamental in all the highest and best 
living. Nowhere else are there such continu- 
ous and oft-repeated acts of obedience, 
promptitude, courtesy, fidelity and social co- 
operation as in our schools. School govern- 
ment, formerly obtained at such an expense 
of effort and accompanied with so much fric- 
tion, has now become to a large extent self- 
government, and the relations of pupils and 
teachers are of a most friendly and helpful 
nature. The fact that children are happy in 
their schools helps to make them happy in 
their homes, and parents find their burdens 
greatly lessened. (3) The entire curriculum 
of the modern school is ethical in its purpose 
and content. It deals with the grandest 
truths of creation and with the best that hu- 
manity has achieved in history, literature and 
art. This constant dealing with truth in a 
truthful way brings the human mind into an 
attitude of respect and reverence for, both 
God and man. 

{t is highly desirable that religious and 
ethical leaders, as well as people generally, 
should recognize what the schools are doing 
and should make still larger demands upon 
them. This recognition would be the strong- 
est stimulus that could be brought to bear 
upon teachers in making their labors more 
fruitful in conduct and life. SolI should have 
to object to your first question, as it implies 
that ethical instruction is not now a very 
fundamental part of the curriculum. Faur- 
thermore, under the present conditions I be- 
lieve that distinctly religious instruction 
would better be given by the church, the Sun- 
day school and the home, except as such in- 
struction is an incidental feature of the ordi- 
nary devotional exercise which usually 
oceurs at the daily opening of school. Should 
it be possible to bring about an agreement on 
the part of people of different religious tenets, 
I should be in favor of more definite Bible 
study in schools. 

The idea of a representative commission to 
consider the whole question seems to me to 
be admirable. It might lead to a larger con- 
sciousness on the part of people generally as 
to the real function of the several institutions 
which have to do with the education of the 
child. It would also tend to bring into prom- 
inence the fact that human life and character 
are one, and that while the church, the home 
and the school may pursue different methods, 
they are still aiming for a common result. 

SamueEt T, Durron, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


Uniting on the Verities 

The editorial in The Congregationalist on 
schools and religion marks an era in the 
trend of popular thought upon the subject 
of Christianity and education. It is certainly 
feasible and desirable that religious and 
ethical instraction should be made a part 
of the curriculum in our public schools. I 
know of no way in which such a modification 
may be brought about more satisfactorily 
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than by an impartial representative commis- 
sion to prepare a scheme of moral and spir- 
itual instruction which shall present to the 
children of the public schools only those great 
verities of the spiritual life, such as belief in 
God and the future life, in human freedom 
and responsibility, upon which the over- 
whelming majority of all civilized nations are 
agreed. J. W. BASHFORD, 
President Ohio Wesleyan University. 


The Teachers Themselves the Key 
to the Situation 


Moral education in my opinion should form 
an essential part of the course of study in 
every public school. Such a course has long 
been in use in the Anderson, Ind., public 
schools, and time has demonstrated the wis- 
dom of it. The course need not be an elab- 
orate affair—introducing a new branch to be 
taught, but some simple suggestions should 
be given in reference to the use of the differ- 
ent subjects taught, school discipline and the 
routine work of the school, so as to develop 
moral character. : 

I believe that religious education is also 
destined to have a prominent place in the 
public schools. This will not be in the form 
of dogma of any kind but Christianity actual- 
ized. So far as I am aware, no one objects to 
Christianity in practice. It is that sort that 
will have a place in the public schools. 
There are certain great religious truths that 
may be taught in the public schools—the 
fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, 
the dignity of life, and the moral order of the 
universe. : 

Just how the difficulties in the way are to 
be removed in order that moral and re- 
ligious instruction may be given in the public 
schools is more than I can tell. But there is 
need, yes, great need, of such instruction and 
a way will be found. The public school is 
too powerful an agent not to be used in the 
spiritual as well as the intellectual develop- 
ment of the race. Doubtless many agencies 
are to be used in bringing about the desired 
result. Some have suggested that a commit- 
tee formulate a course of study in morals and 
religion suitable for the public schools. If 
the work of such a committee was well done 
it would doubtless prove helpful. But much 
more needs to be done. The educational, re- 
ligious and secular press needs to be enlisted. 
Minister and laymen need to discuss this sub- 
ject. Psychologists need to teach the psychol- 
ogy of the emotions. School officers, inelud- 
ing superintendents and. members of school 
boards, should be won. But most of all, the 
teachers themselves must be enlisted in this 
work if it is to become a real vital part of 
public school education. J. W. Carr, 

Superintendent Schools, Anderson, Ind. 


Teaching It in Story Form 


Religious training can be given in the pub- 
lic schools without violating the constitu- 
tional barrier to union of church and state. 
The difficulty lies solely in the fact that dif- 
ferent religious bodies distrust one another 
and magnify their differences. Ethics is al- 
ready included, but it is properly taught more 
by stories, biographies and the cultivation of 
community feeling in the school than by theo- 
retical instruction. Religion can be taught 
in the same way and it ought to be 
Stories of religious lives and deeds, 
and elevated religious poetry, wisdom litera- 
ture, gathered from the Bible and other | 
sources, can easily be included in the exer- 
cises in reading and in history and in the 
suggested home readings. Exercises in com- 
position can be based upon such 
Simple devotional exercises, with 
ble good music and a touch of liturgy 
be in place. I doubt whether the time is ripe 
for such a commission as you suggest. But 
the time has come for agitation and edutation 
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of the public mind. I would like especially 
to see representative Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants get together to discuss this mat- 
ter. Weare not as far apart as we sometimes 
think, but we must remove the illusion of 
being far apart. GrorGE A. Cor, 
Professor Northhwestern University. 


Prescribed Lessons in Ethics Out of 
the Question 


How much shall the school attempt in the 
determination of the character of the citizen ? 
If the tendency toward complete seculariza- 
tion expresses a substantial agreement on the 
part of the public it is clear that the school 
is expected to regard man simply as a “learn- 
ing animal.” If it is suggested that this is 
but one of many possible manifestations the 
reply may be that the school is but one of 
many agencies that have to do with his equip- 
ment, and that each must limit itself to its 
own proyince. This is specialization gone 

mad. We employ his hands to satisfy his 
native impulse to construct. Is it simply 
that he may get onin the world? We engage 
him in athletic contests, thus enlisting the 
most ardent and most easily excited feelings 
of the young, the feelings that lie nearest to 
the animal instincts. Is it that he may learn 
to run down his fellow? Is the competitive 
idea to organize the school? If so, the funda- 
mental conception of Christianity is to be 
abandoned as a working social principle. 
We seem to have been caught by a tidal move- 
ment which is carrying us toward a materi- 
alism that threatens to submerge the idealism 
which alone can save us from a new form of 
 Savagery. = 

Pestalozzi was right. The training of the 
thheart must go along with the training of the 
head and hand. This is an old-fashioned 
doctrine and may provoke a jest from some 
of our prematurely ripened high school boys. 
The fellow who is to be the under man in a 
‘touch down” must have nothing soft about 
him. But after all is said we live in our feel- 
ings, and whether our homes be in the swamps 
or on the highlands will be determined by 
their character. It is my conviction that here 
rather than elsewhere is the weak place in our 
educational disciplines. 

The atmosphere of the school should be 
ethical. It should be the permeating quality, 
the characteristic flavor, the abiding outcome. 
But such a result is possible only with a 
teacher who lives in the spirit. There is the 
indispensable element without which all de- 
vices will be of no avail. But the teacher 
who is equal to the occasion must be unencum- 
bered; she must not be harassed with vexa- 
tious limifations. She must have the large 
liberty to which ber calling entitles her. And 
she must be supplied with the educative ma- 
terial which is peculiarly fitted to awaken the 
ethical forces in the nature of the child. But 
the prescribed lessoninethics! Ihaveas little 
faith init as I have in formulas for painting 
fine pictures. 

- But, gentlemen, I beg of you, get together 

and give us your best thought and let us give 

it a trial. It is high time that something 

should be doing. Joun W. Coox, 

President Northern Illinois State Normal 
School, De Kalb, Ill. - 


Would Be Balked by Lack of Reli- 
gious Toleration 


I believe there has never been more search- 
ing inquiry into the essentials of ethics and 
religion than is to occupy the best minds of 
the world for an indefinite period. I also be- 
live that attempts to make any of the output 
of this movement a part of the public school 
curriculum, as positive religious instruction, 
in the near future, would be premature, un- 


fortunate and preposterous. 


It is hard enough to get teachers who can 
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teach anything well. If we should attempt 
to make our public schools the medium of 
instruction in aught which bore the label re- 
ligion, it would not be long before they would 
be crippled in their ability to do even their 
present grade of work. I know many cases 
in different parts of the United States in 
which the powers that be in a denomination 
brand as “infidel” or “atheist”? men who 
differ from the standards of local orthodoxy 
in points which other members of the same 
communion regard as non-essentials. These 
cases are by no means confined to one denomi- 
nation. I know of one instance in which a 
professor in a college supported by an evan- 
gelical denomination does not dare to send his 
little girl, less than twelve years old, to the 
only school in the town suitable for a girl of 
that age. It is tabooed in his denomination 
because it is supported by another evangeli- 
cal denomination. The bearing of these in- 
stances upon the conditions in large towns, 
where educational progress is more to be ex- 
pected, is indirect, I admit; but if any one 
thinks that the public of any single American 
city is ready to have anything which can pos- 
sibly be construed as sectarian smuggled into 
the public schools, his experience is utterly at 
variance with mine. 

When the leaders of ethical and religious 
thinking can reach an agreement among them- 
selves about elementary ideas, and can put 
the agreement into such shape that it will 
command general consent, it will be time 
enough to talk about making those ideas a 
part of public school instruction. 

I have examined public school work in all 
but five of our states and territories, and my 
conviction is that the ethics of the average 
American school is more genuine than that 
of the average American church. There is, 
doubtless, room for improvement in both, but 
I do not believe it will be best promoted by an 
attempt to give religion official standing in 
the school curriculum. 

ALBION W. SMALL, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chi- 
cago. 


Ethical but Not Religious Instruc- 
tion Feasible 


It is feasible and desirable to make instruc- 
tion of ethical character a part of the curric- 
ulum in our public schools. Iam sorry to say 
that only a relatively small portion of the 
children receive Sunday school instruction, 
and it would be almost criminal to let the 
rest grow up without developing the idea of 
duty and ethical obligation in the young 
souls. 

I do not believe it feasible to impart reli- 
gious instruction in the public schools unless 
the idea expressed in yoyr article can be 
realized. If all the congregations of the vari- 
ous forms of worship were to unite on a com- 
mon basis and “formulate an irreducible 
minimum of theistic belief and altruistic 
ethic’”’ then it would be possible for the pub- 
lic schools to accomplish the most desirable 
aim of ethical and religious instruction which 
is acceptable toall. F. Louis SoLDAN, 

Superintendent St. Louis Public Schools. 


The conference of college men, held March 
20-22, by invitation of Union Seminary, suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation, drawing together 
fifty representatives of thirteen Eastern col- 
leges and universities. Its purpose was to 
present the opportunity of the ministry; its 
keynote was quality secured by preparation ; 
and among ministerial essentials emphasized 
were manliness, ‘“‘perspiration and aspira- 
tion,” administrative power, personal right- 
eousness, conservatism as to essentials with 
adaptability as to form. An inspection of the 
Union Settlement work and a tour of China 
Town and of the East Side Missions proved 
a feature of practical value. 
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THE PASSION OF CHRIST 


He was despised and rejected of men; a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 


She spoke of a Love passing knowledge, 
passing all love of lovers or of mothers, a 
Love forever spending, yet never spent, a 
Love ever pierced and bleeding, yet ever 
constant and triumphant, rejoicing with 
infinite joy to bear in its own body the 
sins and sorrows of a universe,... 
panting to give, and offering its whole 
self with an infinite joyfulness for our 
salvation.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


The world has no remedy for its miseries 
but the cure of its selfishness. The cross 
of Christ, the spirit of that sacrifice, can 
alone be the regeneration of the world.— 
FE’, W. Robertson. 


My God! my God! and can it be 
’ That I should sin so lightly now, 
And think no more of evil thoughts 
Than of the wind that waves the bough? 


I walk the earth with lightsome step, 
Smile at the sunshine, breathe the air, 

Do my own will, nor ever heed 
Gethsemane and Thy long prayer. 


Shall it be always thus, O Lord? 
Wilt Thou not work this hour in me 
The grace Thy passion merited, 
Hatred of self and love of Thee? 


And make me feel it was my sin, 
As though no other sin there were, 
That was to Him who bears the world 
A load that He could scarcely bear. 
—F, W. Faber. 


Christ was humiliated into our condi- 
tion, that we might be exalted unto his. 
Christ was crucified with man that man 
might rejoice in being crucified with 
Christ. Both the depth to which he went 
went to seek man and the height up to 
which he would carry man, were set forth 
inthe cross. Alasforhim who, .. . look- 
ing at the crucifixion does not see both of 
these, does not learn at once how low his 
Saviour went to find him, and how high 
he may go if he will make his Saviour’s 
life his own!—Phillips Brooks. 


But even the cross stands in the light. 
It is held up by God’s hand between the 
gladness of the nativity and the glory of 
the resurrection.—A. J. Lyman. 


O Lord, our Saviour, Bearer of the 
sins of men in Thine own body on the 
tree, with sorrow and compunction of 
heart, and yet with overflowing glad- 
ness, we remember Thy passion and 
Thy death. Wholly cleanse our 
hearts, we pray Thee, from the 
world’s evil loves and cruel pride 
and shameless lusts which brought 
the darkness of Thy dying hour and 
hid Thy Father’s face. Forgive our 
share of that iniquity—our hate of 
those whom Thou dost love, our 
love of that which Thou dost hate. 
Let the vision of the cross be our se- 
curity amid illusions of temptation, the 
remembrance of Thy dying love and 
evet-living power our help against all 
selfishness and pride. And may the 
gladness of Thy finished work, the 
glory of Thy triumph over sin and 
death, fill our repentant hearts with 
wondering awe and happy cheer. 
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Janet’s Automobile Party 


BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


Margaret and Hilda and Rose and Caro- 

line were coming to spend the afternoon 
with Janet. The five girls had played to- 
gether at Lyndenport all summer and had 
become good friends. The expectant host- 
ess was in a brown study. 
“ “T want this to be the best of all the 
parties we have had,” she explained to 
Uncle Jack. ‘‘ Next week Margaret is 
going home, and Rose; and Hilda doesn’t 
know how long they will stay. It will 
probably be the last of the ‘season.’ 
Father says he’ll take us out sailing, but 
Rose is always seasick, so that willnotdo ; 
mother says wouldn’t a clambake on the 
shore be nice, and it would, only it’s not 
new.” 

It was not without reason that Janet 
chose Uncle Jack for her confidant. He 
always had some delightful idea and was 
ready to help carry it out. Some people 
averred that he ‘‘ spoiled ” his niece. 

The “spoiler” looked meditative. 
“Now there’s my automobile eating it’s 
head off in the stable,’’ he remarked 
thoughtfully. 

*O!” said Janet. 

**And my physician prescribed out of- 
door exercise for me.” 

“You’re looking a little pale,” con- 
doled his crafty niece. Then she threw 
herself upon him with a hug. ‘ You're 
a dear!” she asserted. 

The next afternoon Rose and Margaret 
and Caroline were squeezed into the back 
seat of Uncle Jack’s automobile. It was 
a tight fit, but ‘‘it’s all the better,” they 
voted, ‘‘for we haven’t room to tumble 
out.’’ Hilda and Janet were on the front 
seat with Uncle Jack. 

*“We'll be back in about an hour,” he 
said when they started out. ‘There 
isn’t very much power left in the storage 
batteries, but I suppose you'll not mind 
if it gives out and we have to come home 
afoot ?”’ 

The girls had no clear idea concerning 
“storage batteries,” but they declared 
they were willing to risk the walk. 

First they rode about the village and 
proudly waved to all their friends—for 
were they not riding in the only automo- 
bile at the port ?—and then they started 
toward Labant. 

“ We'll go over and see what their soda 
is like in Lahant,” said Uncle Jack, “and 


if it isn’t'as good as we could get here, 
we’ll sue the town for damages.” 

But the druggist of Lahant brought no 
such disgrace upon his townsmen ; the 
soda was not judged, because it was not 
tasted—at least not that day. 

The automobile whizzed along the coun- 
try road, going faster and faster till the 
girls squealed with delight. But Janet 
noticed that they passed the Lahant road 
without turning into it. She was sitting 
next to Uncle Jack and when she looked 
up at his face she saw that something was 
going wrong. ; 

**O!” she gasped under her breath. 

Uncle Jack gave her a quick glance. 
“Steady, Janet,” he said in a low tone. 
Then to the others: “If any young lady 
sees a policeman coming to arrest us for 
running too fast will she please tell me, 
so we can stop for him to catchup.” But 
Janet knew that po iceman or no police- 
man he could not stop the automobile—it 
was running away. 

The other girls had been growing alittle 
frightened at the high rate of speed, but 
at Uncle Jack’s light tone they laughed 
and clung toeachother. Janet held tight 


to Hilda’s hand, and said not a word. 


She was thinking: ‘‘ When a horse runs 
away you mustn’t grasp the driver’s arm, 
because he needs it himself, and I guess 
Uncle Jack needs his as bad as a driver 
would,” 

The road stretched out in front of them 
smooth and broad and there was not a 
team in sight. Straight ahead was along 
gradual upward slope. ‘‘You can stopa 
runaway horse going up a hill and per- 
haps an automobile knows as much as a 
horse,” thought Janet. 

And this particular automobile did. 
There was not power enough in the bat- 
teries to carry the machine more than 
halfway up the hill. Its speed gradually 
decreased, and when it came toa full stop 
Uncle Jack jumped out and swung the 
girls out too. 

“End of the line; change cars for all 
points farther on,” he called out. “If I 
am not much mistaken,” he added, ‘this 
is Mr. Grant’s farm and I shouldn’t won- 
der if we could find a hayrick here to 
carry us home.” 

Laughing and chattering and exclaim- 
ing, the girls hurried up to the farmhouse 


where Mrs. Grant welcomed them cor- 
dially. They sat down under the trees 


_and regaled themselves with cookies and 


glasses of milk “thicker than hotel 
cream,’ as Hilda confided to Janet, while 
Uncle Jack and Mr. Grant went to see 
about a team. 

Half an hour later the girls heard Uncle 
Jack’s voice calling, “All aboard for 
Lyndenport!’’ They walked out to the 
road expecting to see the hayrick of which 
he had spoken, but instead they found a 
vehicle the sight of which sent them into 
gales of laughter. The two men had 


hitched a pair of farm horses on in front 


of the automobile. Uncle Jack had 
mended the brake that had caused the 
trouble and was ready to start back, 

“They are gentle horses,” Mr. Grant 
said, ‘‘and they’ll haul an automobile as 
carefully asthey would a mowing machine 
or any other kind of a machine.” Then 
be laughed at the funny sight. 

The horses were as good as he had said. 
They trotted along as if they had drawn 
automobiles all their lives, and the girls 
were not sure but the return journey was 
more fun than the outward bound. Evyery- 
one they met stopped to laugh at them 
and people came to the windows of the 
houses along the road to see them go by. 
When they reached Lyndenport the cot- 
tagers laughed most of all. 

The girls had a long story to tell when 
they reached their homes that night, but 
they omitted the most exciting part, for 
not one of them except Janet knew that 
when they went so fast the machine had 
been really running away. At Janet’s 
home Uncle Jack told that part of the 
story and he added some remarks about a 
certain brave little girl that made Janet’s 
father and mother look very proud and 
made Janet herself hide her face on his 
shoulder. 


A Pussy-Willow Party 


The birthday of a little girl, who celebrates 
the anniversary in early April, was made the 
occasion of a pussy- willow /éte, which is de- 
scribed in the New York Evening Post. The 
invitations were decorated with the furry 
blooms and asked each guest to “come to my 
pussy-willow parly.” When they arrived 
the children found the parlers trimmed with 
pussy-willows, vases, pitchers and bowls 
filled with them standing about everywhere. 
Pinned against the wall at one end of the 
room was a sheet upon which was sketched a 
large pussy-willow stalk. Paper catkins were 
distributed among the children, who tried, 
blindfolded, to pin them on the stalk. Prizes 
of Easter favors were given according to the 
success of the contestants. The supper table 
was decorated with more pussy-willows, tiny 
rabbits were at every place, and around the 
eentre piece of pussy-willows was a cirele of 
larger rabbits, the necks decorated with frills 
of yellow paper. A hunt for Easter eggs 
closed the little festival, “ 


Lord, who ordainest for mankind 
Benignant toils and tender cares, 

We thank thee for the ties that bind Re: 
The mother4o the child she bears. 

All Gracious! grant to those that mt 


i 


A mother’s charge the strength and light 


To lead the steps that own their care 
In ways of love and truth and light. 
—W. C. Bryant. 


ee 
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Holy Week in a Greek Village 


The Curious Scenes and Peculiar Forms of Devotion Attending the Rural Celebrations 


Nota little has been written 
of the impressive ceremonies 
of the Greek Easter at Athens 
—the many symbolic funeral 
processions from the different 
churches on Saturday even- 
ing, that last sad night of 
Holy Week; the services in 
the great Metropolis, where 
the gloom inside the dark 
building symbolizes that of 
the bereaved disciples, when 
their Lord lay in Joseph’s new 
tomb, their hopes buried with 
him ; at midnight the lighting 
of candles, first by the officiat- 
ing metropolitan, then by the 
crowd of worshipers within, 
taking the light from the arch- 
bishop’s candle, and then from 
one another’s, finally by the 
vast throng in the square be- 
fore the church ; the glad proc- 
lamation, ‘‘ Christés Anéste, 

_ Christ is risen!” taken up and 
.passed on by the people; and 
the joyous return to their 
homes of the worshipers, each 
carrying his lighted taper, to pre. 
pare for the eagerly-awaited Pas- 
chal feast. 

Much less, however, is known 
of the observance of Lent and 
of Holy Week among the coun- 
try people, the real Greeks un- 
affected by European culture. 
Were Paul revisiting Greece to- 
day, his opinion would still be 
that they are “very religious.” 

The Lenten fast of forty days 
is rigorously observed. Travel- 
ers, invalids, and those whose 
health would suffer by abstinence 
from meat are excused by the 
Church. Indeed, foreigners tray- 
eling in the interior of Greece 
during the Sarakosté find it diffi- 
cult to obtain sufficient food, 
unlegs they can subsist on the 
meagre, meatless fare of the 
peasants. 

In 1899 it was my 
good fortune to be 
present at the exca- 
vations of the Ameri- 
can School at Athens 
conducted in the vil- 
lage of old Corinth. 

The village has some 
seven or eight hun- 
dred _ inhabitants. 
Within the limits of 
the old city walls are 
chapels dedicated to 
various saints—St. 
John the Divine, St. 
Athanasios, St.Anna, 
St. George, and the 
two physicians ‘‘who ~ 
heal without charge,” 
Sts. Cosmas and 
mian. Some of these 
chapels are probably 
successors of hea- 
then temples on the 
same sites. Only on 
special occasions, 


Two priests of Old Corinth 


Returning from the festival 


By ARTHUR S. Cooury, PH.D. 
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Panagia Church, Old Corinth 


however, are services held 
here, as on the festival days 
of these saints. 

The regular services of Sun- 
day and of festivals and the 
daily vespers are conducted 
by the two priests of the vil- 
lage in the Church of the 
Panagia (All Holy Virgin). 

The “‘ successor of St. Paul,” 
as Pres. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler has dubbed him, is 
a pleasant old gentleman of 
rather aldermanic build, Paps 
Athranasios by name. With 
him is associated in the care 
of the flock a handsome young 
priest. 

As these go about among 
the people in their flowing 
robes of black and high, round 
hats without brims, with full 
beards and long hair done up 
behind, they represent well 
the dignity and authority of 
the Orthodox Church, and 
j3eem more appropriately 
called ‘‘ father” than the smooth- 
shaven, bachelor priests of the 
Roman Catholics. Unlike the 
latter, again, both are married 
men—the rule in the Greek 
Church—and have families. 

While often only one of the 
priests and an assistant are pres- 
ent at the usual daily vespers— 
which wait not for an audience 
—during Passion Week the at- 
tendance at the special evening 
services is good, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that most of the 
men have been toiling in the ex- 
cavations for ten or eleven hours 
and must report at sunrise in 
the morning. And these are no 
short services where the wor- 
shipers sit in cushioned pews, 
for there are no proper seats, 
only stalls for the singers and 
some of the principal men. These 
stalls have high arms and a little 
shelf a few inches 
deep on which one 
may rest and relieve 
the strain at certain 
parts of the service. 
But during nearly all 
of the two hours the 
people must stand. 
Into how many of 
the comfortable 
churches of America 
could one go on a 
week-day evening, 
even during special 
services, and find the 
room well filled, with 
the ‘‘chureh-going 
sex” hardly in the 
majority ? 

Let us enter this 
village church at Old 
Corinth on the eyen- 
ing of Holy Thurs- 
day, when is the cul- 
minating service of 
the week. As we 
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Creek priest pronouncing benediction 


pass through a door in one side, we see a plain room with 
stone floor. At the east end, where is the apse, a portion 
is partitioned off to form an inner sanctuary by the eikond- 
stasis, @ screen on which are hung or painted the sacred 
pictures, which take the place of the images of the Catho- 
lics. This screen is pierced by three doors, the central 
one, called the Beautiful Gate, flanked by large paintings 
in the Byzantine style. On one side is represented the 
Virgin and Child, on the other Christ the Almighty reign- 
ing in glory and raising his right hand in benediction, while 
on the door is the Cup of Life, in which sits Christ, the 
Divine Life itself. The side doors have life-size figures of 
the Archangel Gabriel and St. George. 

Other sacred pictures, scenes from Scripture or the lives 
of the saints, hang on the screen or are placed above it. 
Some of these, selected according to the festival celebrated 
and placed in convenient positions, receive the veneration 
of the devout worshiper whenever the spirit moves. 

Behind the screen, in the Holy Place, is the sacred table 
and a large crucifix. Here are said various prayers during 


Ven dancing Baster Monday 
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the liturgy, and here the sacred elements are prepared with many 
symbolic ceremonies. Before the screen two steps called the 
‘‘sacred bema’”’ run the full width of the church, and olive-oil 
lamps hang from the ceiling before the sacred pictures. 

On the side walls of the room, in the front portion of the church 
(the nads or temple proper), are the stalls described above and 
used by the men, among them the volunteer choristers, whose voices 
are decidedly untrained, though occasionally one of sweetness and 
power is heard. 

In the open space between the stalls stand the boys, drawn up 
in two files, like soldiers, the smallest in front. The rear half of 
the church, reckoned as the narthex or vestibule, is assigned to the 
women and girls. Should you wish to express your devotion by 
burning a wax taper the good treasurer of the church, standing at 
a table by the entrance door, will provide you with one for a dekdra 
(two cents). 

High on the left-hand wall is the ambon or pulpit, reached by a 
narrow, winding staircase, but rarely if ever used by the corpulent 
old priest, who delivers his occasional short sermons from the bema. 
Opposite the ambon is the episcopal chair for the bishop of Corinth 
should he ever honor the church by his presence. 
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Plane Tree Square, Old Corinth 


Early in the evening the bell is rung by an aco- 
lyte and the people gather from all directions, 
mostly in their ordinary attire. Tonight we have 
the Sequence of the Sacred Sufferings of our Lord, 
composed in the sixth century by the monk Cos- 
mas. The priest in his church robes opens the 
Beautiful Gate and blesses the congregation, and 
the service opens with chanting and with a prayer 
by the priest before the sacred table. 

After the introductory service the venerable 

priest again appears at the central door of the 
eikonéstasis and by the dim light of candles reads, 
or rather intones, the first ‘ gospel,” the conver- 
sation of our Lord with his disciples after the 
supper and his prayer for them. When at the end 
of the reading the priest raises the holy book and 
with it makes the sign of the cross, the people 
also cross themselves, as they do often during the 
service. As the priest closes the book the singers 
chant, ‘‘Glory for thy long-suffering, Lord; glory 
to Thee!’’ and this is done after each gospel is 
read. 
i Then follow a number of appropriate antipho- 
nal chants, the last stanza of each being a 
theotokion or hymn to the virgin mother of God. 
The first of such chants, after the first gospel, may 
serve as a sample: 


& The rulers of the peoples were gathered together 
against the Lord and against His Anointed. 
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They laid a charge of wickedness against 
me, O Lord. Lord, forsaké me not. 

Let us present to Christ our pure affections, 
and as His friends, let us sacrifice our lives 
for Him, and not be choked by the cares of 
life, as was Judas; but in the secret chambers 
(of our hearts) let us ery, Our Father, who art 
in Heaven, deliver us from evil! 

Doxology. 

Theotokion. An unmarried virgin, thou 
didst bring forth and a virgin thou didst re- 
main, O mother never wedded, Mary, mother 
of God. Beseech Christ our God that we may 
be saved. 


The spirit of these petitions to Mary 


Wayside shrine 


is shown by the Theotokion after the 
third gospel [Matt. 26: 57-75]... ‘‘be- 
cause on account of our many sins we 
have not boldness, importune thou him 


who was born of thee . . . for the prayer 
of the mother availeth much to secure 
the favor of the Master.” 


With the exception of such passages 
as these there is nothing here into the 
spirit of which the evangelical Christian 
cannot enter. The deity of Christ is con- 
stantly emphasized, and his oneness with 
the Father, as is also the doctrine of the 
Trinity. In these respects, certainly, the 
Greek Church is ‘‘orthodox”’ enough for 
even the most rigid Calvinist. 

As we listen to these chants one phrase 
is noticeable by its frequent repetition— 
(the transgressor Judas would not under- 
stand), 7. ¢., various hints and words of 
Jesus warning him against his sin and re- 
yealing Christ’s divine character. Indeed, 
the traitor is held up again and again as 
a@ warning to the hearer. 

The second gospel [John 
18: 1-28] is read by the 
younger priest, and the two 
ministers officiate thus alter- 
nately until twelve passages 
of Scripture in all have been 
read. These passages are 
shorter and shorter, and 
some of the intervals are 
brief. After the sixth gos- 
pel [Mark 15: 16-32] the 
Beatitudes are given, while 
between the seventh and 
eighth the fifty-first Psalm 
_ is read. 

The culmination of the 
service is reached after the 
fifth gospel [Matt. 27: 3-32] 
describing Christ’s trial be- 
fore Pilate and his con- 
demnation to the cross. 
Now both bands of singers 
chant together the follow- 


ing: 
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‘thorns. 
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Today He who hung the earth in water is 
hung upon the tree. He who is King of the 
angels has put about His head a crown of 
He who clotheth the heaven with 
clouds is clothed in mock purple. He who 
freed Adam (man) in the Jordan (i. e. by 
His baptism) received blows. He who is the 


bridegroom of the church was nailed to the. 


Cross with nails. With a spear was He 
pierced, the son of the virgin. We rever- 
ence Thy sufferings, O Christ. Show us also 
Thy glorious resurrection. 


As the chant begins, the priests come 
out of the left-hand door of the eikond- 
stasis, where two boys with large candles 
await them. The old priest bears the 
crucifix; the younger, who acts as deacon, 
swings a censer before it, walking back- 
ward and chanting antiphonally with the 
other the same words as the choir. <Ac- 
companied by the boys with the candles 
they march slowly about the church, 
while the people kneel. At the words 
“We reverence Thy sufferings, O Christ,” 
the priest halts in the centre of the 
church, sets up the cross in a block pre- 
pared for the purpose, bows before it, 
and kisses the form of the Crucified, the 
chant still continuing. 

The people, whose minds have been 
brought into sympathy with the suffering 
Saviour by the recital of his betrayal, trial 
and condemnation, greet the precious 
cross by prostrating themselves on the 
floor in the attitude of ‘‘ repentance,”’ 
falling on their hands and knees and bow- 
ing forward several times with the whole 
body. Rising, they gather about the 
crucifix and fasten countless burning 
tapers uponit. It is no formal ceremony 
on their part but worship from the heart. 

The service continues, the readings 
from the gospels being rendered doubly 
impressive by the figure of the Crucified, 
to whose sufferings they refer. As tapers 
burn out, others are eagerly put in their 
places, so the cross is a blaze of light. 

After the eighth gospel, describing the 
death of Jesus, there is a longer service 
of chants, Doxologies and prayers. At 
one point, following soon after a phrase 
familiar to us, ‘‘ We praise Thee, we bless 
Thee, we worship Thee,” the priest ap- 
pears at the Beautiful Gate now wearing 
his hat and carrying a censer, which he 
swings first before the sacred table, next 
before the eikones, then before the choir, 
the congregation and the crucifix in the 
center of the church, and finally in the 
Holy Place again. With the twelfth gos- 
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pel [Matt. 27: 62-66, the sealing of the 
tomb], the long service is over, and the 
people disperse slowly to their homes. 

The next day, Good Friday, is one of 
sadness and of abstinence from work. 
Beside the regular services at seven in 
the morning and late in the afternoon, 
there are special orders for the third, 
sixth and ninth hours, according to the 
Bible numbering. A large part of these 
services is taken up with readings from 
the Scripture. Saturday morning early 
comes what is called ‘‘the lament at 
the tomb,” where a very long composi- 
tion in three parts is chanted, and the 
priests and people march in solemn pro- 
cession around the church singing and 
carrying a sort of bier with a canopy 
over it. 

The celebration of Easter begins with 
a preliminary service at eleven o’clock 
Saturday evening. Just at midnight the 
resurrection of Christ is announced, and 
the candles of the congregation are 
lighted successively from that of the 
priest, who says, ‘“‘Come hither, receive 
light from the light that has no evening, 
and glorify Christ who is risen from the 
dead.” 

The Easter joy of the people is very 
real, and is doubtless accentuated by the 
end of the long fast and the feasting 
with which this is celebrated. Every 
house has its paschal lamb roasted on 
the spit, and good cheer and hospitality 
are everywhere. So it seems much like 
Thanksgiving Day withus. And in some 
places the American would be under the 
impression that it was the Glorious 
Fourth, for the uncontrollable joy of the 
people also finds vent in the discharge of 
fire-arms and setting off of fireworks. 
The festive celebration of Easter contin- 
ues for a day or two of the following 
week, certain annual events then taking 
place, as the celebrated Megara dances 
on Easter Tuesday. 

The number of Greeks in some of our 
cities is now so large that churches of 
the Greek Orthodox order are to be 
found there, where may be witnessed 
the religious services of Passion Week 
and Easter, though the more picturesque 
elements of the celebration of this season 
may be lacking. 


The Only Begotten Son 


Christ’s followers are the trustees of 
the incarnation doctrine. At the begin- 
ning it was precisely because men felt 
the divine creative power of Jesus in 
their own souls that they argued back to 
the divineness of his own nature, An ef- 
fect, they felt, is not higher than its 
cause, and so the men and women who 
found themselves “new creatures in 
Christ Jesus”? had at their back the ir- 
resistible force of their personal experi- 
ence when they testified that in Christ 
they had touched God. On this whole 
theme we do not know a better summing 
up than in the words of Hermann: “‘ None 
of us can come as a witness to the virgin 
birth ; we can only report it. But that 
the spiritual life of Jesus has not pro- 
ceeded from the sinful race, but that in 
him God himself has stepped into the 
history of this race, of that we can be wit- 
nesses, for this knowledge forms a part 
of that which we ourselves have experi- 
enced.” —J. B., in The Christian World. 
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College Halls Proposed and Realized 
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Proposed College Hall, International Institute for Girls, Madrid 


A Critical Moment for the Gulick 
School 


In our issue of July 5, 1902, we were able to 
reproduce a photograph of the building in 
Madrid which had been secured for the use 
of the International Institute for Girls. This 
building is entirely inadequate for the needs 
of the school in its various departments, and 
plans are well under way for the new build- 
ing, or college hall, the architect’s drawing 
for which we reproduce herewith. 

This structure, to consist of three floors 
and a basement, will contain a large room for 
use as a chapel and for gatherings of the 
whole student body, a number of good-sized 
classrooms, a reveption-room and general of- 
fice, specially designed rooms for the classes 
in drawing and painting, chemistry, physics, 
natural history, music, photography and as- 
tronomy. The rooms for the day school and 
the kindergarten will be in the basement, 
which is well lighted and ventilated. Nearly 
a score of girls have been refused admittance 
to the school this year for lack of adequate 
accommodations. 

Recent letters from Mrs. Gulick give evi- 
dence of the yearning of her great heart 
in behalf of the speedy and complete success 
of this building project. She naturally is 
loath to begin in the Spanish capital with an 
inadequate equipment as she realizes how 
much more favorable will be the attitude of 
the Spanish people if there is at the start a 
convincing demonstration in brick and mortar 
of the strength and promise of the school. 
Mrs. Gulick’s latest letter contains these 
trenchant words: ‘It seems difficult to im- 
press people with the value of peace measures 
and those things that go for the building up 
of a nation; but it was very easy a few years 
ago to interest everybody in the possible de- 
struction of the great nation of Spain. God 
alone knows why this state of things must be 
and the coming of his kingdom be delayed so 
long. It would seem as if one library could 
have been spared from the sixty given to New 
York or the thirty given to Philadelphia for 
the city where there is not one circulating 
library or a place where women can go to 
study. We need this building also for the 
American girls who are to come as well as 
the Spaniards. Is there not some one who 
will dothis?”... 

“A gift to Spain at this time would be like 


an electric spark which would kindle the 
hearts of the progressive people and serve to 
cement the feeling of kindliness which already 
exists in the nations on both sides of the sea. 
Probably never in history was there such a 
condition of good will among people so recently 
at war with each other. I refer, of course, to 
the masses of the people and not the govern- 
ment or the officials of the army and the 
navy.” 

The esteem in which Mrs. Gulick and her 
enterprise are held in the city of Madrid is 
shown by the fact that representative men in 
different social positions have recently under 
their own signatures written in hearty com- 
mendation of her and the Madrid project. 
Such men as Sefior Tornos, who is at the head 
of one of the largest evangelical congregations 
in Spain, Mr. Sprenger, the chancellor of the 
German embassy in Madrid, Mr. Arthur 
Houghton, an Englishman and an authority 
on Spanish history, jurisprudence and eco- 
nomics, and Colonel Sanchis, a prominent 
Spanish military man, unite in their expres- 
sions of appreciation and interest. 

Mr. Edwin H. Baker, Greenwich, Ct., is 
treasurer of the corporation controlling the 
institute, and to him remittances should be 
made. 


Ripon’s New Dormitory 


The Elisha D. Smith Hall formally opened 
on Feb. 25 is both an ancient landmark and 
an up-to-date college dormitory. Externally 
it is the old middle college further dignified 
by a wide porch with massive pillars. In- 
ternally it is something in elegance, con- 
venience and comfort never associated with 
the estate of the college boy in the days of the 
fathers. : 

Changed ideas and the growth of the col- 
lege had made a good portion of the old build- 
ing useless for present needs. The interior 
was, therefore, taken out, and a carefully 
planned dormitory was housed within the 
substantial stone walls. In addition to suites 
of rooms for about sixty men, there is a hos- 
pital suite perfect inevery appointment. The 
most unique feature is the reception hall on 
the first floor near the main entrance. Here 
a space to the right of the stairway—large 
enough for a room or two—is left open as a 
place of general rendezvous. Against the 
staircase and on the opposite side of the 
alcove are upholstered stationary seats. 
Around a central table are easy chairs, and 
across the corner farthest from the entrance 
runs ahugefireplace. Onanight when studies 
are out of the way the hall fire is lighted, and 
it is a merry group which gathers at that 
college hearthstone. : 

President Hughes believes heartily in whole- 
some recreation, and through his initiative 
the basement has been fitted up with a bowl- 
ing alley provided by Mr. W. J. Starr of 
Eau Claire and Mr. T. W. Upham of Chi- 
cago. Several rooms have been furnished by 
ehurches or individuals, but the main im- 
provements were made possible through a 
legacy of the late Elisha D. Smith of Menasha. 
By making use of the old walls the total cost 
of what is practically a new dormitory/will 
not exceed $20,000. J. 6 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, April 5-11. Christ Crucified for Us. 
Christ’s motive in the crucifixion. John 10: 14, 
15; 15: 13. Thestory ofthe crucifixion. Luke 23: 
33-46. Christ’s object in the crucifixion. Gal. 1: 
3-5, The meaning of the crucifixion for me. 


Gal. 2: 20. 
(See editorial page.] 


The trouble with the anarchist is the tron- 
ble with us all—he insists upon doing that 
which is right in his own eyes.—Rev. Robert 
L. Marsh. 
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Elisha D. Smith Hall, Ripon College 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Lamb 


Allin the April evening, 

April airs were abroad ; 

The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road. 


The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road: 
Allin the April evening 

I thought on the Lamb of God. 


The lambs were weary, and crying 
With a weak, human cry. 

I thought on the Lamb of God 
Going meekly to die. 


Up in the blue, blue mountains, 
Dewy pastures are sweet ; 

Rest for the little bodies, 

Rest for the little feet. 


But for the Lamb of God, 
Up on the hilltop green, 
Only a Cross of shame, 
Two stark crosses between. 


Allin the April evening, 

April airs were abroad ; 

I saw the sheep with their lambs, 

And thought on the Lamb of God. 
—Katharine Tynan. 


An Easter token which 
will give almost as much 
pleasure in the making as 
the receiving, if childish taste and fingers 
may haye alitileof mamma’s help at their 
‘task; isa Bible anagram. The motto it- 
self is to be chosen first, of course— 
“*Easter Greeting,’ or ‘Rejoice at Eas- 
ter,” any of the conventional forms, or, 
better still, an Easter text—the Bible 
yerse for each letter selected, and all 
copied out carefully in the neat, round 
hand that speaks so much affectionate 
painstaking. Red ink for the initials 
adds to the effect, and the whole can be 
mounted on cardboard, and bordered 
with scrolls or flowers painted, traced or 
pasted on, as suits the little giver’s fancy. 
The work occupies a Sunday afternoon 


What a Child Can 
Make for Easter 


delightfully, and the selection of the 


verses can be made to shew real apprecia- 
tion and individuality. To limit the 
ehéice to one book—perhaps one of the 
gospels—simplifies the task and gives 
unity to the result. 


The winner of the high- 
est honors at one of our 
large women’s colleges this year surprised 
her friends by the apparent ease with 
which she attained her standing. Enjoy- 
ing all the college gayeties, active in its 
more earnest life, tutoring a number of 
her classmates, never ill or nervously ex- 
hausted, her friends said to her, laugh- 

y, ‘‘ You won’t take any honors ; you 
‘never cram at all.” Yet her standing at 
the close of her course proved far higher 
than that of the average honor winner. 
After the first enthusiasm of congratula- 
tion some of her friends began to ask 
how she was able to accomplish so much 
and still keep her serenity, her health 
and that sense of personal leisure which 
is said to be a lost possession so far as 
American women are concerned. But 
some one recalls a remark made by this 
girl’s sensible mother .a few years ago: 
“JT don’t want my daughter to feel that 


A Margin of Time 


she must fill every moment of her time. 
She is ambitious, but I want her to learn 
the value of an unhurried mind.” Is not 
this the secret of the success of her col- 


lege course? ‘In quietness and confi 
dence shall be your strength” is an old 
promise, and it is worth noting that 
quietness is mentioned first. 


Estelle Reel, Goverment Superintendent of Indian Schools 


A CHARAOTER SKETCH -BY EMILY SMITH DRAPER 


“You visiting officials see Indian 
schools on dress parade and only fora 
short time and go away with little knowl- 
edge of their real workings,” said a mem- 
ber of Congress, at a dinner party to Miss 
Estelle Reel, Government Superintendent 
of Indian schools. 

“When I went to the school at ——” 
was her response, ‘‘I arrived in the vil- 
lage in the afternoon of a cold November 
day, took the crosscut path shown me 
by the station master, presented myself 
to the superintendent and told him I had 
come to inspect his school. After sup- 
per I watched the children during their 
study hour and noticed that the heating 


and lighting plants were kept in good 
condition, that the steam joints did not 
leak, the lights were bright and no globes 
were broken. 

‘“‘Next morning after a furious snow- 
storm had subsided I went over the 
grounds. Farm machinery was lying 
about without cover. At four o’clock I 
found that the cattle had been left out 
all day, and later, watching the milking 
of several cows, I ascertained that they 
had had no hay or straw during the day 
and could get no water from the frozen 
ereek. The following day I inquired cas- 
ually who was the industrial teacher and 
saw that he was the one whose conversa- 
tion at meals had indicated an absorbing 
interest in football. Next day while he 
was gone to the neighboring town with 
the football team I saw his detail of boys 
allow the calves to lighten the labor of 
milking, while a little hay was thrown 
out, which, as there were few racks, 
was soon trampled in the snow. Little 
chopped feed was given and no hot mash 
or bran, although the bins were bursting 
with grain: I asked the cook incidentally 
how much milk was usually brought in to 
her and was not surprised at her reply 
that if was only a few quarts and some- 
times none at all. 

“‘Watching the boys line up for meals 
I saw that coats were minus buttons and 
many caps were missing. In the dining- 
room the children threw bread under the 


table and otherwise wasted the good an@ 
abundant food provided, and there was 


no semblanceof tablemanners. I worked 


for several days before I could see any 
improvement or could get the children to 
follow me in repeating a simple grace. E 
devoted an entire afternoon to the task 
of patiently wearing out the stubborn- 
ness of one girl who was determined not 
to learn to set her table properly; after 


-that she was docility itself. The chil- 


dren’s playroom being directly under 
mine I had every opportunity to know of 
their shecking profanity. The black- 
smith I could seldom find in his shop, 
he, too, being addicted to athletics. FE 
learned that the reason why one school- 
room was overcrowded and another had 
only half a dozen pupils, and that there 
was little grading, was because the di- 
rections of superintendent or principal 
teacher were not regarded. 

‘*To those who volunteered complaints: 
and charges I replied that I would begim 
by listening to no one and finding out for 
myself. When I was ready to talk to the — 
employees individually I spent an even~ 
ing with each one separately ; found the 
matron to be quick-tempered, but pains~ 
taking and motherly; made a friend of 
the cook and laundress; got the minister 
of the town, whom I found he admired, 
to give advice to the principal teacher, 
ete, 5 

“T tried to strengthen the weak points,, 
to develop a spirit of respect for superior 
officers and of unselfish co-operation for 
the general good, and when [ left, after 
three weeks of the hardest work I ever 
did in my life, I knew that school andi 
everybody in it.’ 

This is a good, concrete illustration of 
Miss Reel’s methods, spirit and cquip- 
ment. She is a keen observer, reads 
character well, is energetic, practical, 
self-reliant, outspoken, kindly and plucky. 
She knows just what she wants and keeps 
at it until she gets it. 

The apportionment of school moneys, 
oversight of expenditures, selection and 
assignment of employees, all rest with the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Her 
time is mostly given to superintending 
the work in the field, getting a knowledge 
of the schools at first hand, straightening 
out tangles, rousing esprit de corps, im- 
proving methods and making of herself a. 
circulating medium of information as to 
how best results have been secured in 
various departments in the different 
schools. For she always-tries to build up, 
not to break down, and is ever ready to. 
give to the good work of others generous 
appreciation. She has a woman’s insight 
into domestic affairs—oftentimes the crux 
of the school situation—and she gives to 
the needs and training of the Indian girls 
the wise care and thought which other 
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visiting officials cannot give since they 
are all men. 

In personal appearance Miss Reel is of 
medium height, of robust habit and has a 
sunny face with the rounded outlines of a 
child. Her cordial manner is touched 
with a certain “‘breeziness”’ of the fron- 
tier; which, with an occasional disre- 
gard of conventionalities, has sometimes 
worked to her disadvantage, especially as 
she is impulsive and impatient. 

She is a good horsewoman and does not 
mind roughing it. Her journeyings, cov- 
ering 63,000 miles by rail and 2,300 by 
team in her first three years of service 
(she is now in her fifth year), have not 
lacked the usual allowance of discomfort, 
exposure and danger. Nature, to be sure, 
sometimes exacts the penalty of illness 
and suffering after sleeping in a soaked 
bed under a leaky roof, or toiling over a 
perilous trail along a cafion precipice in 
Arizona, or fording streams with the 
water up to the buggy seat. 

Once she jumped from the overturning 
vehicle into a swollen stream ; was car- 
ried by the swift current under the swim- 
ming horses and over a barbed wire fence; 
kept herself afloat by a captured log held 
under one arm; was stayed by a bending 
sapling until cramp broke her hold; and 
finally, working shoreward by the aid of 
a branch stretched out to her by the In- 
dian driver, who had jumped out on the 
bank side, she managed to gain land when 
she was just coming in sight of the racing 
Arkansas River, and after a struggle for 
life which had lasted nearly haJf an hour. 
But she always comes up smiling, with 
plenty of ‘‘nerve” for the next chance 
if it comes in the day’s work. 

Our superintendent of Indian schools 
is a woman of affairs and has had con- 
siderable to do with Wyoming politics. 
Beginning as a public school teacher in 
Cheyenne, she was four years superin- 
tendent of public instruction for La- 
ramie County, and for ‘the four years 
previous to her entrance into the Indian 
service she held the positions of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
register of the land office and ex officio, 
secretary of the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections. In the latter capacity 
she worked for the indeterminate sen- 
tence without success; but getting a 
new warden appointed, insisting that 
the prisoners and their surroundings 
be scrubbed into a fair state of cleanli- 
ness, giving them work to do and some 
books to read, and separating the boy 
transgressors from the hardened adults 
were among the desperately needed re- 
forms which she helped to establish. 

She has carried over into the Indian 
service her interest in teachers’ insti- 
tutes which was her speciality in Wyo- 
ming, and has succeeded in establishing 
what is called the Indian Department 
of the National Education Association. 
Thus, Indian school employees not only 
discuss among themselves their own prob- 
lems in separate sessions, but, coming 
in contact with the leading educators 
of the country, they take back to their 
distant and often isolated school homes 
fresh ideas and rejuvenated enthusiasm 
and courage. Moreover Miss Reel ar- 
ranges interesting exhibits of papers and 
articles from Indian schoolrooms and 
shops, which always awaken in other 

®mbers of the National Education As. 


sociation surprise at the excellence of 
the work, as well as respect for the 
capacity of the Indian and for the way 
in which the Government is developing 
it along civilized lines. 

It is her first-hand knowlege of Indian 
school work which has led Miss Reel to 
prepare the justly praised and not un. 
justly criticized Course of Study for 
Indian Schools, published a year ago. 
In the second edition, now in course of 
preparation, the faults of lax editing 
(which she is as ready as any one to admit), 
the crudities, repetitions and overlap- 


ping of subjects will doubtless be revised | 


out, while the admirable scope, purpose 


and method will remain. Itsoneaim from | 


cover to cover is to provide for the Indian 
youth in a Government boarding or day 
school the sort of training which will 
fit him for life just outside the 
school walls. The book puts to the fore 
the knowledge of farming and farm 
chores, dairying, household duties, use of 
ordinary tools, etc., which the white 
child gets at home, and dignifies them all, 
to teacher as well as pupil, by classify- 
ing, grading and correlating, so that the 
teacher may do scientifically what the 
parent does instinctively. 

Acknowledging her debt to Pratt, 
Hampton and other such institutions, 
as well as to leading Indian schools, all of 
which she: has carefully studied, Miss 
Reel sends out to the prairies, cafons 
and mesas the precepts ard practices of 
famous and faraway schools for the 
guidance and inspiration of those to 
whom comes the hand-to-hand struggle 
with Indian ignorance and degradation. 


The Question of Dress 


I haye read with much interest your letter, 
A Uniform for Ministers’ Wives. For many 


months I have been thinking of some dress | 
to adopt which would be neat and inexpensive. | 
I have noticed that whenever I do wear a new | 


gown the ladies of our congregation tell me 
how nice I look and I suppose would like to 


say, “I am so glad Mrs. D—— to see you in | 


something new.” 

Do I understand there has been a uniform 
for ministers’ wives created? If not I hope 
there will be one soon. 

Women are becoming slaves to ae and 
the husbands are shortening their lives in 
order to gratify the desires of their fashion- 
able wives. HURONIA, 
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The name of 
MACBETH 1s on 
good lamp chim- 
neys from Con- 
stantinople to 


Valparaiso. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 


tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
E SilverPolish F 


SILICO 


A prominent housekeeper writes: “Electro. 
Silicon has been used in my family for years. 
3 generations have found it all you claim.” 


“SILICON,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 


Luster the greatest, 
labor the least. 


Harbingers of 
spring 


TheDuchesseGloves 


In all the new shades are fresh 
and choice as the coming flowers. 


Clasps, $1.50; Buttons or Hooks, $1.75 


CHANDLER & CO. - WINTER ST. 


BOSTON AGENTS 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


C 
<-> 
SSHigg prermanen LY 
xa 


GE 
G.W. BENT& CO-> 


“ea. CAUSEWAY st, BOSTON 


Accidents 


will happen! That’s why your watch 
works should be protected by a strong case. 
Gold alone is soft and bends easily, It’s 


used for show only. 


The JAS. BOSS 


STIFFENED GOLD WATCH CASE 


resists jar and jolt. Keeps out the dust. 


Reduces the expense of repair. 


Adds 


many years to the life of your watch. 
Every JAS, BOSS CASE is guaranteed 
for 25 years by a Keystone Trade-mark 


stamped inside. 


You must 


look for this trade-mark. 


Consult the jeweler. 
Write us for kiet. 


THE KEYSTONE 


WATCH CASE COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 
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The Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 


Chapter XVIII. 


FOR DIVIDENDS ONLY 


UNE 16 came at the 
middle of the week. 
Dunbar McLean, 
the new executive 
ofthe Annie Laurie 
Mine, arrived by 
the stage at six 
o’clock on the pre- 
vious Saturday 
night, his counte- 
nance ruby, and 
several cases of 
drinkables accom- 
panying his lug- 
gage. Heattended the Sunday morning serv- 
ice, but, before it was over, went out under 
considerable excitement. Duncan McLeod 
spoke on “Patient Continuance in Well 
Doing”; and his plea for patience, for 
' charity, for standing by the mine, for defer- 
ence to authority, and so forth, was so pre- 
cisely the opposite of Dunbar McLean’s own 
temper, that it cut him to the quick. 

The acts and the posting of the order, sum- 
marized at the close of the last chapter, oc- 
curred early Monday morning, to take effect 
when June 16 should arrive. The precipitate 
haste and brutal tone of the order were all too 
significant. Though the men of the mine had 
determined to stand together, and to try to 
make headway against whatever might be 
morally objectionable under the new régime, 
they now decided to leave the camp as fast as 
might be practicable. They were the more 
impelled to this by the arrival, Monday after- 
noon, of two disreputable-looking men, who 
had in charge three wagon-loads of liquor; 
and by the arrival, with them, of a squad of 
miners of the same ilk, who applied for jobs 
and were promised them, and of some women, 
ostensibly to get places as cooks and table 
waitresses, whose appearance and manners 
hardly comported with those occupations. 

On the night of the fifteenth, therefore, 
under an order, John Hope’s last, giving them 
‘all the evening, the men of the Annie Laurie 
Mine gathered for their last public service to- 
gether. They did not meet in the hall,—too 
many} persons of the Dunbar McLean stamp 
were already in the camp to make that desir- 
able,—but in a readily accessible neighboring 
eafion, lighted by torches and the moon, 
which was nearly full. The precaution had 
been taken to leave enough men in the camp 
to prevent looting; and, as if under a kind of 
awe, the rough characters contented them- 
selves with quietly drinking and gambling. 

Duncan McLeod gave out,— 

“Oh, safe to the Rock that is higher than I,” 
and,— 
“J know not why God’s wondrous grace,” 


and,— 


“ My hope is built on nothing less.” 


An opportunity for prayer being given, be- 

tween forty and fifty men poured out their 

souls in brief, moving supplication. Then 

George Wilkinson said these words, not from 

a 4 

: UT upeak advisedly. Not one of our men 
should stay at the Annie Laurie Mine, except 
Sullivan and Wilkinson. As you value our 
lives, apprise no one that we intend staying. 
* They that be with us are more than they that 
are with them.’ 


“* Aga dream when one awaketh ; 
So, O Lord, when thou awakest, thou shalt despise 


their image.’” 
Then John Hope said: 
* Copyright, 1902, David N. Beach. 


By Davin N. Braou 


“T leave tomorrow morning. So does Mr. 
McLeod. I return to New York. Mr. Mc- 
Leod, who is in very great need of rest, jour- 
neys westward; whither, he has not divulged 
to me. We would both gladly stay, and help 
you to bear the heavy cross laid upon you, and 
further, if we might, your re-engagement at 
other mines; but such is the personal bitter- 
ness of the new management toward us, that 
we feel that we shall do you a. kindness by 
not embarrassing you with our presence. 

“There was a time, under Nero, and there 
have been many times since, when Christians 
met, as we meet tonight, in wild places and 
under the stars. The spirit of greed and of 
arbitrary force which then compelled such 
meetings was not intrinsically different from 
that which has forced us to our present plight. 
Where, however, is Nero now? Where is 
his Rome? Where are Philip II. and Alva? 
Where are their Spain and their Europe? 
Gone. Looked back upon as nightmares of 
the world. Objects of universal reprobation. 

“Similarly, this cannot last. The stars in 
their courses fight against it. The Man of 
Nazareth has drawn the sharp two-edged 
sword of his mouth for its overthrow; nay, 
for the redemption even of it. Let no man 
be embittered by that which has happened. 
Let no man lose faith. Let no man be greatly 
cast down. 

“We are nearing a new century. Never 
did gold and arbitrary power seem more po- 
tent. Never were they, in reality, so weak. 
The child is already in his cradle who will 
see gold used rightly; capital used rightly; 
combinations of money and of men used 
rightly; and the man—whether eapitalist or 
labor agitator ; and both, let me say, are liable 
to do so—who shows himself capable of this 
that we now experience, and of similar things 
that are experienced widely over the world, 
looked upon and treated as a monster. 

* Men of the Annie Laurie Mine, what you 
have already done, even should you do no 
more, will work mightily to usher in the new 
day. You have proved certain things. You 
have made a preliminary and conclusive 
assay. Principles of highest importance have 
been forever demonstrated by what you have 
accomplished, and by what you have your- 
selves become. I thank you, and I thank 
God, for all this. But you will do more, 
and Mr. McLeod and I will do more. 
are not quitters, and God is not a quitter. 

© God bless you, my brothers, all! As surely 
as God is on his throne, and as his promises 
eannot fail, this precious fellowship of ours 
will be knitted up again, either here, or be- 
yond the stars!” 

There was not a dry eye when John Hope 
thus closed. There was not a face that did 
not glow with confidence, courage and high 
purpose. 

Then Duncan McLeod said: 

“We would better not stay here long. We 
would better not say much. We would bet- 
ter knit up our fellowship with the Man of 
Nazareth, for we shall sorely need it after 
this night. 

“T am asking pledges. When youare where 
alcohol is, will you continue to let it alone?” 

Every right hand, except Patrick Sullivan’s, 
went up. 

‘*“When you are where licentiousness is, 
will you continue to let it alone?” 

Every right hand went up. 

‘Will you be the straight, efficient, valiant 
men that have given Mr. Hope and me the 
eourage to force this issue with the stock- 
holders of this mine?” 

Every right hand went up again. 

“Will you,—and please think carefully 


We. 


s 


before you indicate,—will you follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ, cost what it may?” 

Every right hand went up, and “ Amen!” 
“Amen!” “Amen!” were ejaculated on all 
sides. 

“Then we will sing,” continued Duncan, 


“*Blest be the tie that binds,’ 


and I will lead you in a word of prayer; but, 
first, I give you this watchword, which you 
will find in your Bibles at Daniel 3: 24, 25: 


“Then Nebuchadnezzar the king was aston- 
ied, and rose up in haste, and spake, and 
said unto his counsellors, Did not we cast 
three men bound into the midst of the fire? 
They answered and said unto the king, 
True, O king. He answered and said, Lo, I 
see four men loose, walking in the midst of 
the fire, and they have no hurt; and the form 
of the fourth is like the Son of God.’”’ 


Then that was done which Duncan McLeod 
said, but the scene and that which occurred 
within it were too sacred for us to intrude 
upon. 

Within the week that followed, it came 
about that not a man of the old force was left 
at the Annie Laurie Mine, except George 
Wilkinson and Patrick Sullivan. It was not 
possible, on such short notice, for all the men 
to secure satisfactory positions at once; but 
what Dunbar McLean was pleased to charac- 
terize as a “charity technical school,” namely, 
Duncan McLeod’s free classes in mining en- 
gineering, together with the other elevating 
influences of the camp, had been the means of 
placing so many of its good menin responsible 
positions in various mines of that general 
area, that, by their co-operation, within a 
month, every man had found reasonably satis- 
factory work, though, of course, not under 
such favorable conditions as had been enjoyed 
at the Annie Laurie Mine. Their homesick- 
ness, too, and sense of being somehow or- 
phaned were very deep. 

Patrick Sullivan had been, until the mutiny, 
a hard drinker, could carry a large amount 
of liquor without the slightest inconvenience, 
and had no scruple about its use by himself 
personally, except that he believed it better, 
on general principles, to abstain,- which he 
had now done for more than two years. In 
consultation with George Wilkinson he asked : 

“Did not Mr. McLeod read us, on a Sunda’ 
oncest, 0’ two sons of prastes, whin the King 
David was driven out, that stayed wid that 
bastely son 0’ his that insurricted; an’ did 
they not feign thimsel’ friends to the baste, 
and sind the word to King David o’ all his 
bastely doin’s?”’ 

“ Yes,” answered George Wilkinson. 

“ An’ sure,” continued Sullivan, “if sons 0’ 
prastes did the likes o’ that, would a cardinal 
require absolution if he should do that 
same?” 

“Seemingly not,’ George Wilkinson re- 
plied. : . 

“Gi? me yer hand, thin,” said Sullivan; 
an’ b’ the Holy Mother I’ll be the merriest 
ladin the camp. Sure, they’ll not discharge 
Pat fer bein’ a camp-meetin’ man. But, Mr. 
Wilkinson, excipt fer the feignin’, I’ll do no 
sin, barrin’ whiskey, an’ sure, Mr. Wilkinson, 
I’ll give straight reports, like thim prastes’ 
sons did, an’ may the Blessed Virgin cause 
that they be to good purpose! ” 

Thus it came to pass that Patrick Sullivan 
remained a miner in the camp, while George 
Wilkinson built himself a cabin on ground 
just off the company’s land; and that the 
two kept their ever vigilant watch. Sullivan 
passed for a rough and roistering man, fond 
of hard drinks, and his ruse was never sus- 
pected. “Kind of converts that hyprocrite, 
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McLeod, would be sure to make!” exclaimed 
Dunbar McLean; “and I’ll wager three- 
quarters of them have gone the same way by 
t his time.” 

Dunbar MeLean was, however, greatly in- 
censed by George Wilkinson’s staying, and 
secretly instigated a succession of petty fer- 
secutions against him with the hope that he 
would depart in disgust. After this had been 
tried for some time, and most exasperatingly, 
without success, Mr. Wilkinson was, one fore- 
noon, in broad daylight, set upon by three 
thugs, accompanied by a group of toughs, who 
obviously had come to see the sport. 

“* Hands up!” said Thug Number One. 

It chanced that their intended victim was a 
man of almost preternaturally swift motions 
and an extraordinary shot. While seeming to 
be lifting his hands, he had his revolver out of 
his breast pocket, with it knocked up his as- 
sailant’s weapon and shot him through the 

orehead. 

The other thugs started to run; suddenly 
thought differently of it, apparently from fear 
of ridicule; and, in the person of Thug Num- 
ber Two, made a ferocious rush on Mr. Wil- 
kinson. For this he got a bullet that severed 
his jugular vein. The others of the assailing 
party, crying “Murder! murder! murder!” 
thereupon took to their heels, and, before 
noon, were far along the road back to civiliza- 
tion, where people move less a, and are 
not such sure shots. 

Whatever may have been the instigating 
cause of the first assault, that cause seemed to 
divine that quiescence was its policy ; and for 
several weeks George Wilkinson had peace. 
He was then apprised by Patrick Sullivan, 
with great stealth, at dead of night, of what 
might be expected; and, at one o’clock in the 
next night, as he lay snoring vigorously, he 
was not so soundly asleep as to be unaware of 
a shaft of light from a dark lantern thrown 
across his bed. The light was intended to 
render the aim of a third would-b3 murderer 
absolutely sure; but served, the rather, to lend 
accuracy to another extraordinary quick mo- 
tion on the part of the snoring man, which 
resulted in his assailant’s being shot through 
the heart. The report operated as a signal, 
and accomplices rushedinto theroom; but, as 
George Wilkinson continued to snore, and to 
seem profoundly sleeping, when these gentle- 
men beheld the gruesome sight that met them 
on the floor, they whispered, ‘His gun went 
off into his own side!” Straightway, then, 
what with the ghastly spectacle, and their 
Superstitions, they ran precipitately away; 
and it was soon spread abroad, among mem- 
bers of their persuasion widely over that area, 
not only that George Wilkinson conld move 
more swiftly than any other living man, and 
Was a surer shot, and had more nerve, but 
that, even when he was asleep, the fates safely 
guarded him. This last was true, but inasense 
profounder than the assassins intended. 


About a week after this occurrence, the as- 
sistant general manager found a note under 
his door which read as follows: 


“ Annie Laurie Mine, August 7. 

*To Mr. DunBAR MOLEAN, 

“Head Assayer and Assistant General 

Manager, 
“Annie Laurie Mine, 

**My DEAR Sir: 

**I have been at this mine since it be- 
‘gan. In our first months we had as rough a 
group of men here as could be found in the 
entire Rocky Mountain area. Many wicked 
things were done by them; but there is honor 
among thieves, and especially among mining 
‘men, who, while they might not hesitate to 
steal, or to do worse things, at heart, as I 
‘have observed them, and 1 know them pretty 
well, almost invariably ring true. Conse- 
“quently there never was a time, even in the 
worst conditions, when human life was not 
safe here, provided people behaved them- 


ves. 

“Within a short time, on the contrary, 
- ‘without any provocation whatever, my life 
“has been twice attempted, and it has been 
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necessary for me to kill three men in self-de- 
fense. Of the first attempt I took no outward 
notice. Of the second I have taken no notice 
until I have had a week to reflect upon it. 
With such judgment as I am able to use, 
after this continued and careful thought, I 
can in no way account for these occurrences, 
save by connecting them with the changed 
management of the mine. 

“Except in these two instances of self-de- 
fense, I desire to add, I have never laid vio- 
lent hands on a human beirg. Not only so, 
but I have never, since I was a boy, made a 
threat against any one. I very much regret, 
therefore, the necessity for what I am about 
to say; but, after mature deliberation, and 
as a protection to human life,—for I do not 
wish to send more men into eternity,—I beg 
leave to say to you that, the first time I see 
any sign of inoffensive human life being un- 
safe in this camp, whether in my own case, 
or in the case of any one else, you area dead 


man. 
**Sincerely yours, 


“GEORGE WILKINSON.” 


Whether or not the suspicion that prompted 
this letter was well grounded, may be inferred 
from Dunbar McLean’s answer. It was very 
obsequious. It made no reference whatever 
to the serious implication made by George 
Wilkinson. It flattered him. It affirmed the 
writer’s regret to have discharged him, It 
excused that act on the ground of Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp’s antipathy to the principal men 
at the mine under the former management. 
It offered him an important situation. It 
mentioned, incidentally, toward the end, the 
shock it had been to the writer to know of the 
“unfortunate’”’ occurrences referred to, and 
professed, verbosely and emphatically, a de- 
sire to co-operate with Mr. Wilkinson, and 
with all friends of good order, in preventing 
acts of violence in the future. “If they can- 
not be discontinued,” the letter said, in con- 
clusion, “I fear a mine which has had sush an 
excellent name in times past, will be seriously 
discredited.” 

To this communication George Wilkinson 
made not the slightest reply. He would not, 
for a fortune, have undertaken work under 
Dunbar McLean. He bore himself toward 
that great man as nearly as possible as Mor- 
decai bore himself toward Haman. Dunbar 
McLean felt himself almost as much humili- 
ated by this as Haman was by the treatment 
to which he was subjected by Mordecai; but, 
being a coward, as Haman was not, he caused 
George Wilkinson to suffer no disadvantage 
therefrom. 

Leaving, then, the Annie Laurie Mine under 
the eye of two such competent and deeply in- 
terested observers as George Wilkinson and 
Patrick Sullivan, and delaying any résumé of 
the p-cuniary and other successes of a mine 
managed for dividends only, until they shall 
appear in their inevitable connection with this 
history,—it now becomes our duty to inquire 
to what extent this policy “‘ smashed” the de- 
posed president, and also to what extent the 
usurping new president and his pusillanimous 
accomplice furthered their own standing by 
inaugurating it. 

John Hope went at once to New York. 
Before he arrived, though neither he nor his 
intimate friends had made any talk about the 
gross wrong that had been done him, the story 
had got abroad. 

Peter Wainwright had been badgered about 
it incessantly, and had been sometimes se- 
verely criticized. ‘‘So you acted on the prin- 
ciple that one good turn deserves another, in 
selling out to your former prospective father- 
in-law, did you?” said one. 

“ That is the way Yale men stand by their 
college chums, is it?” he was sneeringly 
asked at the University Club by a Princeton 
man. 

One of the heaviest men on the street met 
him in the elevator, got off at his landing, 
almost shoved him into a corner, and sternly 
inquired: “Is it true that you sold out John 
Hope?” 

Peter undertook to evade. 
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“Don’t try to work that on me,” his in- 
quisitor continued. “ You in effect confess it. 
I refused to believe it until I should have seen 
you face to face. It is the seurviest trick I 
have heard of in New York, among presumably 
honorable men, this many a day.” 

“But Sharp threatened to ruin me,” feebly 
responded Peter. 

“And you were coward enough to do a das- 
tardly deed,” cried the speaker, fiercely, “ be- 
cause of his threats? Is he the only person 
of means in this city? Had you played the 
man, a dozen of us would have joined in with 
you, and made Sharp come off. Wainwright, 
Iam ashamed of you. It is that kind of act 
that disgraces Wall Street, many of whose 
men, as you well know, are persons of unim- 
peachable honor, and as much interested, at 
heart, for social betterment, as John Hope is,” 
—and, with a scornful wave of his hand, he 
turned on his heel. 

“T hear, Wainwright, that you have been 
heaping coals of fire on Father Sharp’s head,” 
said a Yale contemporary of his. “ Did the 
old man threaten to send you to Fayal on his 
yacht ? ”’ 

Finally, Bowers, the artist, whose indigna- 
tion against Peter was something fearful, got 
him cartooned most effectively in a leading 
daily, and hit off Marie, by the edge of a 
skirt disappearing in the background of the 
picture. 

John Hope was held in such high esteem in 
New York, and had, without any particular 
effort to make them either, such a multitude 
of friends, that Peter and Marie Wainwright 
actually fell, for a time, under a social cloud 
for this transaction; and the distinguished 
persons whom they were continually inviting 
to their home, almost invariably sent regrets, 
for several months, until the matter had 
partly died out of memory. 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp himself was compelled 
to wince repeatedly under the thrusts made 
at him. “I thought, Sharp,” said one of his 
set, “that there was no young man on the 
street who stood so high in your estimation as 
John Hope. Don’t you see the ridiculous 
place you have put yourself in, even among 
your friends, by going back on him so outra- 
geously?” 

A captain of finance of another feather— 
and, as the plain dealer with Peter Wain- 
wright suggested, there are many such per- 
sons, in New York and elsewhere, as honor- 
able, as high-minded, and as intent on the 
public good, in their respective ways, as John 
Hope was—called at Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s 
place, waited an hour to see him, was ad- 
mitted to his private office, and there gave 
him such a dressing down as he had not re- 
ceived since he was a boy. He looked the 
great man straight in the eye, recited the 
circumstances, said that such an act was 
unparalleled in his recollection among the 
respectable business men of New York, and 
proceeded to say, that, if he ever heard of 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s doing a Tike thing 
again, he, and a number of his friends, 
would, most likely, be heard from on the 
street in a way not conducive to Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp’s peace of mind or pecuniary 
advantage. , 

John Hope, on the contrary, without lifting 
his hand for them, received several advanta- 
geous offers of important business positions ; 
took time to consider them carefully; and, 
finally, selected one, made him by a very 
prominent and honorable concern, in a line in 
which he was deeply interested and felt him- 
self strong, and which called for the use of 
his best powers; but which, aside from the 
exercise, day by day, of excellent iniguem®, | 
gave him much leisure time. The 
going with it was a large one, and the 
was expressed’ by those who offered him 
position that what he now undertook 
prove the entering wedge toward a permanent 
and pivotal place in the concern. 

Getting on well pecuniarily, thus, conscious 
that he was doing, and thoroughly doing, a 
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man’s work, and yet in comparative leisure 
and freedom from burdensome care,—this 
resolute man straightway put himself upon 
@ comprehensive and strenuous course of 
reading on industrial and economie subjects. 
Not only so, but he was fortunate enough to 


. Secure private instruction from a celebrated 


expert on these matters at Columbia Uni- 
versity, so that he got the academic point of 
view, as well as that which his own experi- 
ence afforded him from the practical side. 
To hear him, as this work went on, confirm- 
ing many of the conclusions of his profound 
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and masterful teacher, and stoutly dissenting, 
out of the Annie Laurie record and along the 
line of his weaver father’s thinking, from 
others of them, would have made your blood 
leap. 

“© When the Hae turns,” said John Hope to 
Hugh MacDonald, who, like Duncan McLeod 
and himself, was not a “quitter ’—‘“ When 
the tide turns, and I have another chance, 
I propose to be second to no man as a prac- 
tical expert in these directions ; and I am sure 
that, though we were on right lines at the 
Annie Laurie Mine, I can greatly improve on 
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what we so crudely undertook there, in any 
program which it may seem best to inaugu- 
rate. In fact, I hope so to augment wisdom 
and power by what I am now doing, that the 
cause I stand for may have occasion to thank 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, as for a real service, in 
this which he, with quite other intentions, has 
seen fit to do.” 


Chapter XLX., entitled Joseph Makes Him- 
self Strange, and Chapter XX., entitled A 
Righteous Woman’s Repentance, will appear 
next week. 


New Jersey 


Consulting State Editor: Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, Orange 


Installation in Upper Montclair 


This church has sought long and faithfully for 
@ successor to Rey. Howard S. Bliss, who left one 
of the most attractive and promising parishes in 
the country to take his father’s place as president 
of the Syrian Protestant College in Beirut, Syria. 
Its quest has been rewarded by finding the man 


of its choice in Rey. R. G. Davey, who comes from 
the Chalmers Presbyterian Church of Toronto. The- 
‘ologically, it would be difficult to find two men fur- 
ther apart than Mr. Bliss and the pastor just in- 
stalled, but in the essentials of manhood, dignity 
in conviction rather than dogmatics, tolerance, 
sympathy and sincerity, both church and council 
feel that there is a real spiritual succession. 

The action of the council is worthy of study. It 
augurs well forthe new day. The odiwm theologi- 
cum is dead in New Jersey. It is very often claimed 
that the new thought, so-called, is as intolerant and 
bigoted as old school speculation ever was. It is 
not so in New Jersey. The examination of the 
candidate revealed a theology which most of the 
council heartily repudiates, some of them being 
unable to understand how such views permit a man 
to be a Christian. But even more heartily than it 
repudiated his theology the irda indorsed the 
man andthe minister. . 

The splendid testimonials to Mr. Davey" s effective 
work in Toronto, the way the church has taken 
him into a heart so full of love for Mr. Bliss that it 
seemed impossible to make such room for another, 
and the impression which the earnest manliness of 
the candidate made on the council give great confi- 
dence that God has brought pastor and people to- 
gether for a blessed ministry. At the installation, 

h 26, Dr. A. H. Bradford was moderator and 
DRG. Ed Jefferson preached an illuminating sermon 


Church—What It Is and Why. 


-A New Church Home in Chatham 


Away back in 1867 a devoted layman, Mr. George 
§. Page, founded a mission Sunday school here to 
meet evident need. Later, to give a successful work 
and stability, Mr. Page had a church 
formed on the Congregational polity, in which 
communion he had learned his ideals of service. 
‘In188la chapel was built, in which for many years 
oy thful though hard and unassuming work was 
, revealing a spirit bound to clothe itself with 
‘atemple of beauty to make its service effective. 
As the religious needs of the community changed 
through the removal of important manufacturing in- 
Gpatxios and the gradual coming of a suburban popu- 


lation, the virile little church, bent on ministry, re- 
sponded and adapted itself to new conditions. 

Under the loyal leadership of Rey. C. E. 
Hesselgrave, who served the church before his 
ordination and since has steadfastly set his face 
to see his duty only there,the church has just 
completed an edifice of which any suburban com- 
munity might be proud. It is of granite with 
limestone trimmings and is splendidly adapted not 
only for services of worship but for educational 
work and social delights. It is beautifully situated 
on a hillside. Its light could never be hid when it 
worshiped in the little chapel under the hill, but 
now we are confident of a rapidly growing ministry 
to those who shall in larger numbers make their 
homes among the beautiful Chatham hills. The 
church was dedicated Feb. 22, with sermons by 
Rey. Drs. E. P. Ingersoll and A. H. Bradford. 


Two Resignations 


In that of Rey. Louis F. Berry from the assistant 
pastorate of the Montclair church to take for six 
months the work at Wallingford, Ct., of Rev. J. 
Owen Jones, whose health has failed, Montclair 
and the state are sensible of a great loss. Mr. 
Berry’s unfailing good cheer and ready wit, his 
willingness to work and to work wisely, make him 
a valuable man in any church and community. 

An assistant pastorate is not generally considered 
the best vantage ground possible for a minister to 
make himself felt—unless, perhaps, Dr. Bradford 
be the pastor—but in a noteworthy way Mr. Berry’s 
influence has been felt in the social and civic life of 
Montclair. He has also been faithful and effective 
in conferences and state work. 

As president of the New York Ministers’ Meet 
ing, by his sagacity and fidelity he has changed the 
whole atmosphere of the institution, and in co-op- 
eration with a congenial executive board has pro- 
vided as good a program as could be wished. We 
congratulate the people of Wallingford for a min- 
istry of cheer and courage from one of abounding 
spiritual and physical vigor during the days while 


they anxiously pray that health may be restored to 
their own beloved pastor. 

By the resignation of Rev, Ellsworth Bonfils Pat- 
erson and the state lose an earnest and consecrated 
worker. His fortitude and never failing hope ina 
somewhat difficult field have won the admiration of 
all his friends. May his cheery face, honesty of 
thought and statement and deep consecration long 
be an inspiration in some new field of service. 


A Free and Growing Church 


First Church, East Orange, Rey. Ambrose W. 
Vernon, pastor, got to work on its “ own salvation,” 
Feb. 22, and worked its way “out” with such en- 
thusiasm that $10,000 raised that day has grown to 
$10,500. This debt has been hanging over the 
church ever since its erection in 1890, 

This is only an incident, however, one more evi- 
dence of the quiet but powerful, vital development 
taking place under Mr. Vernon’s leadership. 

Another evidence is found in the growth of the 
missionary spirit. This church invited Mr. Wishard, 
two or three years ago, to present his seheme of 
having every church able to do so undertake the 
support of a missionary. Under this kind of per- 
sonal interest the offerings to foreign missions are 
ten times what they were, that of last year being 
$1,053, the largest in the state. Here is a sugges- 
tion for churches staggering under debts—get a 
missionary ; and self-respect will find a way to pay 
legitimate bills, 

Another indication of the spirit which could pay 
a $10,000 debt is to be found in the prayer meeting 
with its attendance varying from 100 to 200. If 
you wish to know how this is secured, get Mr. 
Vernon to lead the meeting. 

The work which reveals most convincingly the 
personal grip of the pastor is the so-called Literary 
Society. Mr. Vernon believes that for the pastor 
to approach the Bible in one way and the people 
in another is confusing to the intellect and destruc- 
tive of spiritual life. Like most educated ministers 
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of Testimony* 


Ill. The Witness in His Relation to the World 


By Pror. Epwarp I. BoswortH 


1. A supporter of law and order [Rom. 
18: 1-7]. The early Christian teachers 
seem to have found it necessary to warn 
their converts against the danger of de- 
preciating the value of existing civil au- 
thority. Both Peter [1 Pet. 2: 13-17] 
and Paul are found advocating positive 
views on this subject. The Jewish ele- 
ment in the church had brought into the 
church with it the traditional Jewish dis- 
like of foreign civil control, and this tra- 
ditional prejudice was in danger of being 
intensified by their expectation of the 
speedy coming of the Messiah to estab- 
lish the long hoped for ‘‘kingdom of 
God.”’ The Gentile element in the church, 
too, had been powerfully moved by the 
apostolic presentation of the nearness of 
the Messianic kingdom, and were in dan- 
ger of thinking too lightly of existing 
governments. The sanity with which 
Paul, the Christian mystic and believer 
in the speedy coming of the Lord, dealt 
with all practical problems is well illus. 
trated by his teaching upon this point. 
He was always a strenuous advocate of 
law and order, even in the spontaneous 
and deeply emotional meetings of the 
believers [1 Cor. 14: 39, 40]. He had at 
this time in his life been so often pro- 
tected from Jewish spite by the strong 
hand of Roman law [e. g., Acts 18: 12-16] 
that he had special reason for appre 
ciating the value of good government. 

The spirit which he inculcates here in 
Romans involves the willing payment of 
taxes for the support of government. The 
loyal Christian citizen pays his taxes 
gladly from the same motive that leads 
him to pay his church subscription, 
namely, that he is thus contributing to 
the support of a divinely established in- 
stitution [v.1]. The loyal Christian citi- 
zen is to “honor” those who hold office 
[v. 7], and to see to it that men are put 
into office whom he can honor ! 

2. A neighborly man [vs. 8-10]. The 
Christian is a man who meets not only 
his obligations to the civil authorities but 
his obligations to all men. He leaves no 
debt unpaid [y. 8]. His creditors do not 
sniff at his Christianity. The spirit of 
righteousness and justice characterizes 
him. There is one fundamental obliga- 
tion that he must keep discharging all his 
life long, and that is the obligation to love 
his neighbor. He is to be a neighborly 
man. Paul here, in perpetuation of the 
teaching of Jesus, makes religion to be 
primarily a neighborhood matter. Some 
dislike to think of genuine Christianity as 
consisting in getting on well with their 
neighbors. But this conception of the 
Christian life stands out boldly here: 
“Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
This is to us a commandment of wide ex- 
tent for the ends of the earth have now 
movedintoour neighborhood. Inourday 
the world has become one great neighbor- 
hood, It is also acommandment compre- 
hensive in its content. There is no spe- 
cific requirement of the Old Testament 
law regarding human relationships that 
would not be essentially met if this princi- 


* Comments on the Sunday Schoo) 
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ple were adopted. Paul seemed to his Phar- 
isaic contemporaries to be dangerously 
lax in his theology because he sometimes 
seemed to discard the sacred law of Moses. 
He felt certain, however, that if a man 
could be brought under the personal in- 
fluence of Jesus Christ he would surely 
become a neighborly man and would so 
more than realize the ideal presented in 
the law, though in so doing he discarded 
some specific requirements of the law. 
This principle went further than the law. 
The law simply required him to keep his 
hands off from his neighbor : ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not kill, thou shalt not steal.’”’ This prin- 
ciple requires him to lend a helping hand. 

8. Alert for the new civilization [vs. 
11-14]. One motive for the faithful dis- 
charge of civil obligations and for living 
the neighborly life is the recognized near- 
ness of the new civilization. The ‘“‘sal- 
vation,’’ or happy life in the coming king- 
dom, was nearer than it had been a few 
years before when they had begun the 
Christian life [v.11]. The new day was 
almost dawning [v. 12]. The Lord would 
soon come to introduce the new order and 
they must be ready. They were to ex- 
perience the purifying influence of a great 
hope. It was to make them alert. They 
were to be keenly watching for the first 
signs of on-coming day, for the earliest 
indications of the dawning of the new 
civilization of brotherly, neighborly men. 
Men whose eyes are eagerly searching the 
horizon for the first glad signs of the new 
order will surely pay their debts; they 
will not dull their senses by the use of 
narcotics ; nor deaden them by licentious- 
ness; nor weaken them by quarreling 
with those who do not agree with them 
[v.13]. But they will cultivate a deepen- 
ing friendship with their Lord. Since his 
fundamental characteristic is unselfish- 
ness, the condition of deepening friend- 
ship with him is that they too shall be de- 
veloping the unselfish habit. They must 
no longer make any provision for the 
maintenance of the selfish habit [v. 14]. 
Then they will be fit to pass on into the 
civilization of unselfish, brotherly men. 
The recognition of the great law of con- 
tinuity of life is changing our conception 
of the future life and making it perfectly 
evident that the future life, in the nature 
of the case, will be only for those who can 
live it. The supreme duty of the present, 
therefore, is to get a start in living it. 
He who, under the influence of Jesus 
Christ, is beginning really to love his 
neighbors, including the heavenly Father, 
who is his nearest neighbor, is making the 
requisite preparation for the life to come. 


It is just beginning to occur to labor leaders 
that anti-trust legislation may prove more 
dangerous to their control over organized 
labor than to the development of organized 
capital. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April12-18, Christ’s Teaching about 
the Resurrection. John 11: 
(Easter meeting). 

Compared with the total amount of his 
teaching on different subjects Jesus said 
little about the resurrection. Whenever the 
subject comes up in the gospel records it is 
usually in connection with some incident, as 
in this great chapter, or with some one’s 
query about the matter. Apparently it was 
not one of the essential themes of Jesus’ 
message like the fatherhood of God or the 
brotherhood of man. He did not think it his 
chief business to illuminate the minds of curi- 
ous persons in the first of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The life that now is, its tremendous 
significance, its golden possibilities, its bugle 
call to valiant service—this was the subject 
that engrossed Jesus’ attention, not the life 
that is to be in some far Elysian vale where 
struggle and pain are unknown. 


And yet the close student of Jesus’ words 
can hardly resist the conviction that the be- 
lief in immortality underlay and in a measure 
permeated all that he said and thought. 
There was a suggestion of indignation in his 
tone when heanswered the quibbling question 
touching the family relationships of the fu- 
ture by asserting the one belief that needs 
emphasis, namely, that God is not the God of 
the dead but of the living. What does all his 
fatherly oversight over the human race mean, 
his training and discipline of men into his 
own likeness, if at the end of thirty, fifty or 
one hundred years each human life is to be 
snuffed out as a candle? 


One point, however, stands out distinctly 
in Jesus’ teaching. The after life will mean 
closer association with himself, a fuller real- 
ization of fellowship bégun here, but often 
interrupted by the intrusions of worldly in- 
terests, sometimes clouded by our own doubts 
and fears, “That where I am there )e may 
be also.’? Could any assurance have been 
more comforting to the disciples? Love 
ciaims its own. As Tennyson sings: ; 

And not for this on death I wreak 
The wrath that garners in my heart; 
He put our lives so far apart 
We cannot hear each other speak. 
Somehow we must get our own back again if 
we have to compass sea and land and go 
through fire and floods. Jesus gives full 
credit to this native and unconquerable in- 
stinct of the human heart. If love to Christ 
be the crowning passion of a man’s nature 
then he will see to it that that love will find 
its own again after the sleep of death, 


But there is a still deeper truth even than 
this involved in those words, “‘ I am the resur- 
rection and the life.” I cannot fathom them 
or begin to interpret them, but they must 
mean one thing certainly; that the kind of 
life which Jesus led stands as the type of 
life which will insure immortality. It is the 
only kind of life that according to the laws 
which govern the survival of the fittest ought 
to persist. It is the only kind of life which 
going on century after century, won after 
won, can yield any reward to those who live 
it. Such tragedies as we have been 
about lately emphasize the absolute impossi- 


bility of holding any theory of immortality - 


which provides for the presence in heaven of 
any persons besides those who have the heay- 
enly mind. Read in connection with this 
subject Dr. Washington Gladden’s little book- 
let, The Practice of Immortality. - Recall 
Jesus’ words about being counted worthy to 


21-27, 40-44. - 


obtain the resurrection from the dead. Let | 


this be our ruling impnuise, and let us not 
fritter away time speculating whether there 
is any hereafter or in what pusuits we shall 
be engaged when we leave this earth. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Lady Rose’s Daughter 


Mrs, Humphry Ward’s new novel,* 
founded upon the memoirs of Mlle. Julie 
de Lespinasse, has already awakened a 
war of opinions, both as to its value as a 
story and as to the propriety of an un- 
acknowledged transcript which follows so 
closely the experiences of a real woman. 
We may dismiss the question of borrow- 
ing with the opinion that it would have 
been at once more gracious and more con- 
sonant with the usages of our time to have 
Made acknowledgment, while the fact 
that the memoirs were followed so closely 
—even to the adoption of the first name 
of the heroine, puts all thought of an at- 
tempted concealment out of the question. 

The first question is more difficult. The 
most exacting reader cannot, indeed, com- 
plain that Mrs. Ward does not give full 
measure. The stage is full, but not 


_ crowded, the action is intense, we miss 


the didactic or polemic purpose of the 
author’s earlier books without regret: 
but the story shows as clearly as ever 
Mrs. Ward’s love of complex characters 
and difficult situations. Nor has she de- 
prived herself of the mystical note in 
life. Het hero is a mystic who wins his 
fight for his own soul and another’s by 
dint of spiritual power. Twice the hero- 
ine sees or foresees distant events in a 
Kind. of second sight. Five times, at 
‘least, emphasis is laid upon the power of 


ancestral religion, working out in moods 


of the lives of modern unbelievers. 

In the central situation of the book the 
‘heroine is allowed to come so near abso- 
lute moral shipwreck that we at first wel- 
come her rescue and retrieval without too 
close inquiry as to its reality or its possi- 
bility. We feelfrom the first moment of 
her yielding that the author likes her 
heroine too well to allow it to become a 
fallin fact. And yet her will is fully and 
perseveringly committed and the accident 
—Mrs. Ward hints at Providence—which 
stands between Julie Le Breton and total 
loss of self-respect brings no real moral 
shock and no ascertainable. repentance. 
As the passion of the lovers carries them 
outside the laws of social morality, so the 
marriage which is used as a solution of 
the difficulty is not a marriage. 

To this difficult position of Julie Le 
Breton’s surrender to passion for the sake 
of aselfishly-calculating lover who owes 
her already his great success in life, Mrs. 
Ward leads up with elaborate care. Julie’s 
birth and the sufferings of her mother, 
her inherited contempt for the regula- 
tions of social morality, her training in 
French ideas of arranged marriages, 
which helps to justify her lover’s selfish- 
ness; her loye, which grows by service 
rendered and culminates in days of part- 
ing when her lover’s admiration changes 
‘suddenly to passion at the very moment 
of her suffering under cruel conventions 
of society—all these prepare the way, how 
successfully the reader must judge. For 
our own part we find it increasingly difii- 
cult, as we go on, not to remember that 
her lover was a cad and a coward, who 


meant to use her friendship for his utterly 


*Lady Rose’s Daughter, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
pp. 490. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


selfish aims and that she knew it all the 
time ; or to ignore the fact that his sud- 
den love refused the simple way that 
would have justified her though at the 
cost of his ambition and of another 
woman’s disappointment. The marriage 
into which she enters never becomes quite 
intelligible on her own part—much less 
the husband’s, though its working out 
into a real affection in the prospect of a 
wholly new and congenial life of power 
and service is natural enough. 

Julie Le Breton has many of the patri- 
cian virtues with some of the servile 
vices. She does net on the whole, im- 
prove on acquaintance—which means a 
second reading; and we incline at last 
to sympathize with Lady Henry and Sir 
Wilfred Bury, who are insensible to her 
charms. The little circle of friends by 
whose fidelity she is upheld is drawn with 
care and variety. They are strongly in- 
dividualized types, if not so complex as 
the heroine and hero. The latter, half 
mystic, half practical man of business, 
seems a little shadowy at times. The 
older men and women are more convinc- 
ing. It is a powerful), though in many 
ways a painful and disagreeable story. 
And skillful as it is, the machinery is far 


too evident and fails at critical times in ~ 


its purpose of illusion and consequent 
delight. 


ART 
Millet, by Romain Rolland. pp. 200. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 75 cents net. 


Millet was the Puritanof Frenchart. Brought 
up in Normandy, of peasant stock, and edu- 
cated in a simple and severe home piety he 
found his mission in the poetie interpretation 
of the peasant life to which his soul belonged, 
He repudiated the socialism which has been 
read into his work. A sentence or two will 
show his attitude: ‘If one would producetrue 
and natural art one must avoid the theater.’’ 
**T repudiate with all my might the democratic 
side, as understood in club language. Iam 
a peasant of peasants.” This is an admirably 
sympathetic and clear sketch of the life and 
work of a great poet-artist, fully illustrated 
and in the handsome and convenient form of 
the Popular Library of Art. 

Watteau and His School, by Edgeumbe Staley. 

pp. 160. Macmillan Co. $1.75. 
Watteau, himself a moody and fitful genius, 
is the painter of gay scenes of court life in 
parks and forests, the limner of comedians 
and clowns, who put on canvas the burst of 
revelry in the days of reaction which fol- 
lowed on the sour devotion of the old age of 
Louis XIV. He was not only the fashionable 
painter of his day, but also the founder of a 
school which followed his methods and came 
near to his successes. Mr. Staley has given 
us a full and interesting account of his life 
and a careful estimate of his art ard that of 
his followers. The illustrations are of un- 
usually high quality and the book takes a 
good place in the series, Great Masters in 
Painting and Sculpture. 
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The four artists sketched with appreciative 
sympathy in this handsome book are Millet, 
Corot, Rosseau and Barye. Mr. Smith knew 
them all in a summer spent at Barbizon. The 
book is not made up of art criticism, though 
it treats of methods and opinions; it attempts 
rather to convey a picture of the men in their 
life history and surroundings as a help to 
popular understanding and appreciation of 
their work. The illustrations are well chosen 
for the purpose and give a good idea of the 
remarkably contrasted ideals and methods 
of this famous group of artist friends. 


EDUCATION 


Advanced Algebra for Colleges and Schools, 
by Wm. J. Milne, Ph. D., LL.D. pp. 608, Am, 
Book Co, $1.50. 


The knowledge of algebra required for ad- 
mission to our best scientific and technical 
schools is constantly increasing. To prepare 
students for these tests Dr. Milne has modi- 
fied his Academic Algebra and added a suf- 
ficient amount of entirely new matter to fur- 
nish in this volume a complete course in ele- 
mentary and advanced algebra, and to afford 
a basis for special work in this direction. 
The press work is unusually clear. 

The Elements of General Method, by Chas. 


A. McMurry, Ph.D. pp. 331. Macmillan Co, 
90 cents. 


The most successful attempt yet made to guide 
the common school course by the ideas of the 
empirical psychologist. The argument con- 
sists in a representation of the mutual rela- 
tions and courtesies between studies, the edu- 
cative results of apperception, the inevitable 
blending of the inductive and deductive men- 
tal processes, the rich materials of American 
history as suitable mental food for children 
and underlying all important problems of edu- 
cation as the practical key, the well-grounded 
Herbartian theory of ‘‘ Interest.’ 
Electrical Problems for Engineerin 


dents, by Wm. L. Hooper; Ph. D., and 
Wells, M.S. pp.170. Ginn & Co. $1.25 


A demand has arisen for a text-book in elec- 
trical instruction, and this little book is an 
attempt to meet such a need. Most of these 
problems have been presented to students of 
Tufts College. 

Le Gendre de M. Poirier, by Emile Augier 


and Jules Sandeau, edited by Edwin C. Roedder, 
Ph.D. pp.144. Am. Book Co. 40 cents. 


Armo 1870, by Detlev von Liliencron, edited b 
ne Wilhelm Bernhardt. pp. 188, D. C. Heath 
0. 


Corneille’s Cinna, edited by John E. Matzke, 
Ph. D. pp.128. D.C. Heath & Co, 


Le Tour dela France, by G. Bruno, edited by 

L.C. Syms. pp. 241. Am. Book Co, 60 cents, 
Three hundred editions testify to the popu- 
larity of this book in the France which it 
describes in a story about two boys who es- 
cape from Lorraine after the German occu- 
pation and travel in search of their father’s 
brother. It isadmirably adapted for a French 
reader, not only by its simple style, but by 
the variety of its vocabulary and its lively 
pictures of French manners and ideals. 


Stu- 
oy T. 


JUVENILE 


The New Boy at Dale, by Chas. E. Rich. 
pp. 293. Harper & Bros. $1.25 net. 


A spirited and entertaining story for boys, 
which will hold attention by its appeal to the 
love of sport and by a well-woven chain of 
adventure. The incidents are not impossible, 
though some of them are improbable enough, 
but a good proportion is kept and the melo- 
dramatic is skillfully avoided. The hero is 
a manly fellow, and the atmosphere, if rather 
strenuous and warlike, is helpfully bracing 
and pure. But we wish that the schoolboy 
villain had been a little more credible. 
Marion’s Experiences: School Days in Ger- 


many, by Lucy A. Hill. pp. 256. Educational 
Pub. Co., Boston. 75 cents. 


This account of boarding school life in Ger- 
many will interest girls in spite of the stilted 
conversation in which it abounds. Incident- 
ally a good deal of information is given about 
German customs and history. 

Kindergarten Stories for the Home and 


Sunday School, by Laura Ella ie pp. 316. 
New Era Publishing Co., Chicago. $1.26 net. 


The preface contains helpful suggestions to 
teachers, and is followed by a kindergarten 
program and notes giving detailed instruction 
by which the class hour may be made fruitful. 
The body of the volume contains some sixty 
stories about the life of Christ, interspersed 
with illustrative tales from history and fiction, 
all told in a simple and engaging manner. 
The book is abundantly and handsomely il- 
lustrated. Mothers with little ones will find 
it of value. 

i , by Anna M. Barnes. 127; 
ag aaa Btories, = Ww. 0% riggs 
M. D. pp. 108. Am. Baptist Pub. Society. 78 
cents net. 
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In story form considerable information is im- 
parted about the customs and superstitions of 
Asiastic peoples. Korea is the scene of the 
Red Miriok. The latter half of the book is 
devoted to an interesting collection of typical 
Burmese folk tales. , 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Phillips Brooks, by William Lawrence, D. D. 
pp. 61. Houghton, Mifflin& Co. 50 cents. 
Substantially the address given at Trinity 
Church, Boston, on the tenth anniversary of 
the great preacher’s death. Bishop Lawrence 
writes from the standpoint of a Churchman 
disposed to consider Dr. Brooks as an ideal, 
if not a representative member of his com- 
munion. His analysis of Dr. Brooks’s theo- 
logical position is particularly strong and 
suggestive. 
i ¥ . 154. Macmillan 
> Sapepgellaeiaomaas 


A few courageous, unconventional and rever- 
ent essays translated from the German by 
Prof. F.G. Peabody. The writer believes that 
the ruling class of the future must be the work- 
ing class. This democratic note continues 
through the book. It is an appeal for a stren- 
uous life, a warning against waste of time in 
useless reading and social functions, and a 
plea for the acceptance of a moral order. It 
all might be a sermon from the text, ‘As thy 
days, 80 shalt thy strength be.” 


Manhood-making, by Rev. Alexander Lewis, 
Ph. D. pp. 216. Pilgrim Press. $1.00 net. 


The peculiarity of this book will be appre- 
ciated by young men. It is not a collection of 
“talks,” but a weaving together of direct 
answers received in personal letters by the 
author from forty men of national reputation. 


Book 


Ben Hur is in its one hundred and eleventh 
edition. 

Current History has been absorbed by Cur- 
rent Literature, published in New York. 


A collection of the verse composed by the 
late Mr. Joseph Cook is about to be published 
by the Knickerbocker Press. 


Josephine Daskam (please drop the Dodge 
by the request of Miss D.) is engaged to a 
widower, a graduate of Yale. There will be 
another name dropped before long. 


A pamphlet in memory of Miss Abbie B. 
Child, late editor of Life and Light and home 
secretary of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
is in press and will appear at an early date. 
It is edited by Mrs. Joseph Cook and Miss 
Stanwood. 

Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes has decided to dis- 
tribute her famous husband’s library among 
the Wesleyan local preachers by giving to the 
most necessitous; and up to date there have 
been more than one thousand applications for 
the coveted volumes. Here isa hint for other 
ministers’ widows. 


The Boston Transcript has added to its al- 
ready richly crowded columns and unusual 
variety of departments a department of bibli- 
ography, where all news pertaining to book 
collecting, old manuscripts, autograph letters, 
book plates and kindred subjects will be 
given from week to week in the Wednesday 
issue. 


The Book Lovers’ Library and the Tabard 
Inn are now both established in London and 
in the Eoglish provincial centers, and the 
Tribune's London correspondent reports that 
they have started off with a rush and in com- 
petition with Smith’s and Mudie’s. Better and 
quicker service, cleaner books and a more 
exclusive circle of clients are guaranteed. 


Rey. John Kelman of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
who visited this country last year and made 
an excellent impression at Northfield and in 
Bostor, is bringing out this spring through 
O.iphant, Anderson and Ferrier a careful 
study of the religious faith of Robert Louis 
Stevenson—a book which has grown out of 
one of his Bible class talks to university men. 
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The advice on manners and morals becomes 
impressive when reinforced by such consensus 
of opinion and novelty of illustration. The 
chapters on Books, Gambling and Investment 
of Money are so well written that they must 
be influential. 

The Origin of the Knowledge of ar and 

Wrong, by Franz Brentano. pp. 125. E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 
A translation of an essay read before the 
Vienna Law Society in 1889. It is a fragment 
of a work on psychology which aims to dem- 
onstrate the subjective view of ethics. In 
the author’s opinion the natural sanction for 
law and morality is not in the commard of a 
higher power, not in the habitual feeling of 
compulsion, not in fear or hope as motives, 
but in a certain inherent valuation, all ethical 
judgment being similar to the working of 
the laws of logic. The lecture strongly urges 
upon law students an adequate philosophical 
culture, 

A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, by William 

Shakespeare, edited by Laura E. Lockwood, 


Ph.D. pp. 100, Riverside Literature Series. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 15 cents. 


Epoch Making Papersin United States His- 
tory, edited by Marshali Stewart Brown. pp. 
207; Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive, with 
introduction and notes by J. W. Pearce, Ph.D. 
pp. 186; Treasure Island, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, edited by H. A. Vance, PhD. pp. 
229. MacmillanCo. Each 25 cents. 


We welcome with enthusiasm ezch new addi- 
tion to this series of ‘“‘ Pocket Classics.”” In 
every volume we have seen thus far we have 
marveled at the good print, good binding, 
careful editing and valuable introductory 
matter all offered for an extremely low price. 
We advise our readers to keep watch for ad- 
ditions to the series. 


Chat 


No more delightful books alas! from the 
author of A Journey to Nature. Now that 
he is dead we learn that J. P. M. or J.P. 
Mowbray was a fictitious name, as fictitious 
as his other earlier pseudonym, “‘Nym 
Crinkle,’”’ taken by the late Andrew C. 
Wheeler, formerly a wel!-known journalist 
in New York city, gifted as a critic of fiction 
and literature. 

Harpers & Bros. continue the policy of ab- 
sorbing new periodicals and authors. The 
Metropolitan magazine recently passed into 
their hands, and now the firm of R. H. Rus- 
sell & Co. has been absorbed, Mr. Russell be- 
coming associated with the Harper House, 
and the work of Charles Dana Gibson, George 
Ade, F. P. Dunne and other authors and ar- 
tists going over to the ambitious old firm, 
which under the direction of Mr. George 
Harvey is showing so much life and vitality. 

The death in Florence, Italy, sged seventy- 
eight years, of Charles Godfrey Leland, jour- 
nalist, philologist, poet and author of many 
serious literary works, removes a unique 
figure from the ranks of American literary 
men. Never popular, save for a time through 


his Hans Breitman ballads, he was master of - 


an enormous amount of varied information, a 
delver into out-of-the-way folk lore and 
linguistic beginnings, and an independent 
thinker on the deeper problems of life. His 
autobiography is one of tte most realistic pic- 
tures we know of the intellectual life of the 
Middle States during the time when he was 
a youth and young man. 

Japan has just conferred the Second Class 
Order of the Rising Sun on Professors West- 
lake and Holland, eminent English writers on 
international law, as a way of showing her 
indebtedness to tham for service rendered at 
critical times in Japanese history, when, by 
their interpretation of international law and 
by their stout advocacy of Japan’s rights and 
of her genuine measure of civilization, they 
have saved Great Britain from taking posi- 
tions hostile to Japan. It is a fine incident, 
showing that the man of culture, the aca- 
demic authority, does play a part in the mak- 
ing of history, and that sooner or later he gets 
his reward. 


The Daily Portion. 
THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


April 5, Sunday. The Proof by Service. 

Matt. 11: 2-6. 

Because John’s time was short he tried to 
hurry Jesus. The answer was by works of 
service, not display. Note the climax. The 
poor have the good,tidings preached to them. 
That was the new and greatest thing, greater 
than raising the dead. Service to mun is still 
the most effective testimony in Christ’s honor. 
We cannot raise the dead, we can carry good 
tidings to the poor. 


, 


April 6. Praise of the Forerunner. Matt. 

11: 7-19. 

Christ’s message implied a rebuke, he 
wou'd not leave that impression on the minds 
of the people. ‘‘ He that is but little in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater ’—this is a diffi- 
cult saying, for the greatness of all the 
prophets is summed up in John. Use it to 
emphasize the epoch-making quality of 
Christ’s work. It is in the long view that 
wisdom is justified. “Fools and children 
judge of unfinished work.” 


April7. Lost Opportunities.—Matt. 11: 20-24. 

All that we know of Chorazin is that Jesus 
taught and healed men there and that its 
people definitely rejected him. What a terri- 
ble single entry on the book of life. Remem- 
ber the principle of judgment (Luke 12: 48). 
We are judged in proportion to our opportu- 
nities. Here is a hint of many unrecorded 
works and words of Jesus. : 


April 8. Help for the Heavy Laden.—Matt. 

11: 25-30. 

Christ alone reveals the Father. But it 
does not follow that he works only in ways 
which we can see. ‘‘The Son willeth”’—we 
have the measure of his wish, at least, in this 
broad invitation. Every weary and care-bur- 
denei soul has a special claim. His rest is 
not idleness—the figure is the yoke, which is 
an instrument of ease and efficiency in work. 


April9. Refusing Signs.—Matt. 12: 38-45, 

Men are always struggling to get out of that 
realm of faith in which God has deliberately 
placed his children, where the will must work 
and self committal is the law of progress. 
There is no educative force in an intellectu- 
ally convincing miracle. Remember what 
Abrabam in Christ’s parable says about one 
raised from the dead. If angels had helped 
Christ to David’s throne he would have had 
no motive force for the moral uplifting of the 
world. Men will be absolutely convinced at 
the judgment, but we have no hint that their 
characters will change. 


April 10. Running Away from God.—Jonah 

1: 1-10, 

Jonah sailed for the ends of the earth to es- 
cape from God: he might have shortened his — 
voyage with Ps. 139: 9-10. The paradox of 
Christian experience is that the only escape 
from God isin God. Contrast Jonah’s reluc- 
tance with Christ’s alacrity in giving up his 
life for men [[sa. 53: 5-7; John 10: 17, 18]. 


April 11. The Sign of Jonah—Jonah 1; 

11-17; 2: 1-10. 

Jesus takes Jonah as atype of hisdeathand — 
burial and resurrection. There is nothing ir- 
credible in the details of the story, unless we 
deny that God ever employs uncommon means 
for special purposes. Great fish swallow men 
at every opportunity and men not infrequently 
spend more than seventy-two hours without 
breath or motion, But whether the book 
is history or poetry the essential thing is 
that every listener knew the story and 4 
recognize the sign of God’s buried servant who — 
was brought to life again. Connect chap. 2: 2- 
with Ps. 16: 10 and remember the use of 
the latter made by both Peter and Paul 
( Aets 2: 27; 13: 35-37). 
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Calls 


ACKERMAN, ARTHUR W., to Center Ch., Torring- 
ton, Ct , where he is supplying, for one year. 

ANDERSON, FRANK H., Plainview, Minn., to Du- 
rand, Wis. Accepts. . 

ARTHUR, CHAS. W., Volney, N. Y., to Pilgrim Ch., 
Syracuse. Accepts. 

BAGNALL, FRED’K, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., gen. 
missionary of the C.S.S. and H.M. Societies, to 
Hart. Accepts. 

. BECHTEL, PHivip, Wagner, S. D., to Loveland, 
Col. Accepts, 

BRAITHWAITE, EDWARD E., formerly of Yarmouth, 
N.S , to Day St. Ch., W. Somerville, Mass. 

CARRUTHERS, JOHN B, Berlin Mills, N. H., to S. 
Deerfield, Mass. Accepts. 

DAVIES, ARTHUR, Lamberton, Minn., to Hasty. 
Accepts. 

DAyis, SAm’s I., to Nanticoke, Pa., under the 
H. M. Soc. Accepts. 

DORMAIER, CHRISTIAN, Mound City, S. D., to 
Sugar City, Col. Accepts. 

ECKEL, FRANK E, Ward, Col., to work under 
H. M. Soe. at Rye. Accepts. 

Ewart, HUGH W., to Oriska, Fingal and Buchanan, 
N:D. Accepts. ; 

FLoopy, Roxs’r J., recently as3istant pastor at 
Shawmut Ch., Boston, Mass., accepts call to Im- 
manuel Ch., Worcester, and is at work. 

Futcu, JAs. M., Taylor Ch, Pine Grove, Fla., to 
serye also at Raiford. Accepts. 

GILMORE, E. I.,to Edmore and Lawton, N. D. <Ac- 
cepts. 

GRAHAM, JAS. M., Talley, Ala., to Tip. Accepts. 

HARRIS, Ransom C., S. Hill, Ala., to Tenbroeck. 
Accepts. 

HATCH, DAvip P., formerly of South Ch., Law- 
rence, Mass., to Franklin, N. H. 

HEATHCOTE, ARTHUR §S., to become permanent 
pastor at Belgrade, Minn. Accepts, conditioned 
on financial circumstances. 

HELSER, Mra. MARY A., to work under the H. M. 
Soc. at Sargent, Neb. Accepts. 

Hinman, A. H., to Pilgrim Ch., Creston, Io. Ac- 
cepts. 

HODGDON, FRANK W., Orange, N.J., to Plymouth 
Ch., Des Moines, Io. Accepts, to begin May 1. 

HOLCOMBE, GILBERT T., Brule, Wis., to Steam- 
boat Rock, Io. Accepts. : 

IpE, HERBERT C., appointed acting pastor for one 
year, beginning March 22, at South Ch., New 
Britain, Ct. 

ToRNsS, BENJ., Turtle River, Minn., to serve also 
Solway and S. Bemidji. Accepts. 

JANES, HENRY, Newton Falls, O., accepts call to 
Reed City, Mich. 

JONES, JAY J., student at Cedar. Falls, Io., to 
Parkersburg. Accepts. 

JUELL, H. C., to Climax, Minn., under the H. M. 
Soc. Accepts. 

KEELER, A. B., Oberlin Coll., to Cass, Io. Accepts. 

KERN, ANDREW, Lansing Ridge, Io., to Traynor. 
Accepts. 

Kinc, CHRISTOPHER C., Antioch, Ga., to work 
under the H. M. Soc. at Atlanta. Accepts. 

LARKE, EDMUND, to remain another year at Ber- 
thold, N. D. Accepts. 

LinquistT, Nrxzs J., to Cannon Falls, Minn., under 
the H. M.Soec. Accepts. x 

MAgkcy, FRANK L., Athol, Kan., to give half his 
time to Kensington. Accepts. 

MARTIN, J. J.,to Binger, Okl. Accepts. 

MATTHEWS, JOHN H., Lake View Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., to become assistant pastor at First Ch., 
same city. 

McKnicut, Joun A., to remain a third year at 
First Ch., Dracut, Mass., with an increase of $200 
in salary. . 

MILLs, CHAS. L., to work for H. M. Soc. in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Accepts. 

Moork, NEwTon, Rochester and Brighton, O., to 
Presb. Ch., Pittsburg, Pa. Declines. - 

NEVILL, ALFRED W., to work under H. M. Soc. at 
Wallace, Neb. 

-NicHots, JOHN T., Fremont, Wn., supt. Seattle 
Chureh Extension Society, to give most of his 
time to Queen Anne Hill Ch., Seattle, to aid in 
erecting a house of worship. Accepts. 

OLSON, SEVERT, Velva, N. D., to Granville, under 
the H. M. Soc. Accepts. 

Parsons, HENRY W., who has been supplying at 
Burtrum, Minn , to serve that church and Grey 
Eagle. Accepts. 

RircHi£, Davi H., Endeavor, Wis., to Poysippi. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

RoceErs, Lewis G., Fitch Memorial Ch., Buffalo, 
N. ¥., to Rochester. Accepts. 

Scare, C. R., to Fruita, Col. Accepts. 

SmivTH, G. ERNEST, recently of Sauk Center, Minn., 
to Cornish. Accepts. 

“SoLANDT, D. M., to First Ch., Kingston, Ont., 
where he has been supplying. Aczepts. 

SPALDING, GEO. B, Jr., to Fryeburg, Me., where 
he has been supplying. 

STILLMAN, ORSON A., to Buffalo, Wyo. Accepts. 

WEATHERWAX, FRANKLIN W., Eden and Mel- 
bourne, Fla., to serve also Ft. Pierce. Accepts. 
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Record of the Week 


WELSH, JOHN W., Plymouth Chapel, Evanston, 
Ill, to First Ch., Princeton. Accepts. 

WHALLEY, JOHN, Hart, Mich., to Wagner, S. D. 
Accepts. 

WoLrr, Rop’r, to Getchell, Wn. Accepts. 

Woop, ARTHUR M., to Carbondale, Pa. Accepts. 

Worn, FRIEDRICH, German Ch., Naperville, Ill, 
to Cedar Mills, Ore., under the H. M. Soe. Ac- 
cepts. 

YouNG, HARRY W.,, Seattle, Wn., for five years 
a missionary of the Cong. §.S. and Pub. Soc., to 
become associate superintendent of the Seattle 
Congregational Church Extension Society. Ac- 
cepts. 

ZUMSTEIN, WM. C., Traynor, 
Ridge. Accepts. 


Io., to Lansing 


Ordinations and Installations 


DAVEY, R. G., i. Upper Montclair, N. J., Mch 26. 
Sermon, Dr. C. E. Jefferson; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. L. F. Berry, F. W. Baldwin, F. W. Hodg- 
don, C. L. Goodrich and Dr. A. H. Bradford. 

Jump, HERBERT A.,, i. Brunswick, Me., Mech 26, 
Sermon, Rev. W. N. Clarke, D.D.; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. O. W. Folsom, W. P. Fisher and 
P. F. Marston. : 

KILBON, JouN L., i. Park Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
Mch 25. Sermon, Dr. A. E. Dunning ; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. H. L. Bailey, S. H. Woodrow and 
Drs. J. L. Barton, P. 8. Moxom and E. H. Had- 
lock. 

Resignations 


BILLINGTON, JAS., Bonesteel, S. D. 

CooMBE, PHILIP, Richmond Ch., San Francisco, 
after a ten-year pastorate. 

DAVIS, SMITH C., Brimfield, Ill. 

FIskE, G. WALTER, S. Hadley Falls, Mass. 

HENSHAW, GORDON E., Little Valley, N. Y. (not 
N. J.) 

HopGpDon, FRANK W., Orange, N. J. 

McComas, HENRY C., Trinity Ch., N. Attleboro, 
Mass., to take effect in June. 

McKNIGuaT, HARRY C., East Longmeadow, Mass., 
to take effect June 1, after a five-year pastorate. 

SCHUMAKER, W., lic., Pilgrim Ch., Creston, Io. 

WILLIAMS, WM., Old Town and Milford, Me., de- 
clines unanimous request to withdraw resigna- 
tion. 

Dismissions 

CoorER, JAS. W., South Ch., New Britain, Ct., 
Mch. 20. 

MAson, EDWARD B., Brunswick, Me., Mch 26. 


Stated Supplies 


FosrEer, FRANK H., Prof., Oberlin, O., at Second 
Ch., Oak Park, Ill., during the absence of Rev. 
Sydney Strong with the American Board’s depu- 
tation to Africa. 

Simpson, I. B., Scotch Presb., London, Tenn., at 
Hennessey, Okl., with a view to settlement. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


SouTH BEND, IND., reorganized 7 March, 28 mem- 


bers. 
Material Gain 


PAINESVILLE, O., First.—Auditorium repaired at a 
cost of about $3,000. Improvements include a 
new roof, interior decorations, windows of opal- 
escent glass in light tints, hard wood floor, car- 
pets, renovated cushions and pews and improved 
system of ventilation and lighting. At the re- 
opening, March 8, the sermon was by Prof. A. H. 
Currier, who has often ministered here ad in- 
terim; and a number of brief addresses were 
made by members, with sketches of six persons 
whose names are to appear in the memorial win- 
dows. Rey. A. F. Skeele is in the sixth year of 
his pastorate. 

PLyMouTH, MAss., Manomet.—Interior and exte- 
rior renovation, costing about $300. 

WEST WINFIELD, N. Y.—Painting of church ed- 
ifice at expense of $300. Fund started by the 
young people to fresco interior; advance in mis- 
sionary contributions and gift of $180 to the pas- 
tor, George C. De Mott. 


Increase of Salary 


AINSLIE, J. STUART, North Shore Ch., Chicago, 
has had salary increased to $3,000. 

AUSTIN, LEON H., Washington Street Ch., Quincy 
Point, Mass., $50. 

NEWELL, WM. W., Compton Hill Ch., St. Louis, 
Mo., $1,000, $500 available at once. . 


Spiritual Activity 


ATLANTA, GA., First, Rey. H. H. Proctor, pastor. 
Meetings following observance of Week of Prayer, 
conducted by Evangelist Wharton. Nearly 200 
conversions; 61 accessions at February commun- 
ion. 

Boston, MASS., DORCHESTER, Pilgrim, W. H. 
Allbright, pastor. A week of meetings led by 
Col. Wm. J. Cozens, formerly of the Salvation 
Army. His specialty is leading young people to 
Christian decision. Not a few have indicated 
their purpose to join the church. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., WEST PULLMAN, Rev. D. O. Bean. 
In the new tabernacle seating 1,400, four weeks’ 
meetings have been led by Evangelist W.A. Sun- 
day. Attendance averaged about 1,000, during 
the closing week 1,700, besides many turned 
away. Conversions estimated at 500. Free will 
offerings of the first three weeks, $1,200, paid for 
erection of tabernacle, and $1,000 was given at 
last service, for Mr. Sunday. Town stirred reli- 
giously as never before. 

CLAY CENTER, KAN., Lydia S$. Brock, pastor. Three 
weeks’ meetings in charge of Evangelist Louie P. 
Law and Prof. E. 8. Phillips, singer, of Neosho, 
Mo. Conversions 140, of whom 35 are young 
men. 

ELBowoopDs,N.D., C. L. Hall, missionary in charge 
for 27 years. Eight Indians received into the 
ehurch on confession in February. 

FESSENDEN, N. D., ©. A. Mack, pastor. Four 
weeks’ meetings led by Rev. W. A. Gimblett. 
Seventeen members received, 14 on confession. 

Fonp Du Lac, WIs., J. H. Chandler, Congrega- 
tional pastor. Four churches of differing denom- 
inations have formed a Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers, to do associated charity 
and evangelistic work. Object, systematic and 
thorough evangelization of the community. First 
work, daily revival meetings to be held two weeks 
in Lent, led by Rev. C. A. Caulkins of Lincoln, 
Neb. The city to be thoroughly canvassed to 
connect each family with some church. 

MANSFIELD, O., Mayflower, R. H. Edmonds, pastor. 
Four weeks of meetings, led by Rev. A. B. Hobbs, 
singing evangelist; 188 members received, 168 
on confession. 

OXFORD, MAss., Rey. C. M. Carpenter. At a re- 
cent communion service, two complete family 
groups—one representing three generations— 
ten persons in all, stood together at the altar, 
for baptism or admission to the church. The 
pastor’s class of men is taking a Running Course 
of Bible Study, in a room by itself. Union serv- 
ices with the Methodists have been held, con- 
ducted by Christian business men from Worcester. 

PORTLAND, ORE., First. In the first four months’ 
service of Dr. E. L. House, 100 members were 
received, 61 at one time. 

RIVERSIDE, CAL., Rev. E. D. Goff. Over 50 re- 
ceived at a recent communion, more than half of 
them men or boys, on confession. Under the 
earnest leadership of the pastor many of the mem- 
bers had been extending the invitation of the 
church to those not members. 

SPENCER, MAss., First. After two weeks’ special 
services held every night, over twenty persons 
accepted Christ. The pastor, Rev. C. J. Hawkins, 
conducted these services unaided. A young 
women’s Mission Club has been formed by the 
pastor’s wife. The pastor has organized a com- 
pany of Cadets among the young men. A large 
kindergarten department has been started in the 
Sunday school. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS, CtT., Rev. E. A. Burnham. 
A family of four received together, all but one on 
confession. Last year’s net gain, 23, was the 
largest of any year yet. 

WEST GROTON, N. Y., after meetings led by Rev. 
and Mrs. L. S. Chapin of Northfield, welcomed 15 
members, 14 on confession. 
eonducts each week a pastor’s class of young 
people, and another of women in a remote part of 
the parish. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NQ SUBSTITUTE 


Rey. W. F. Ireland . 
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Meetings and Events to {ome 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 6, 
10.30 P.M. Speaker, Dr. A. H. Plumb; subject, Rem- 
iniscences of Forty Years in the Boston Pulpit. 

SUFFOLK WrsT CONFERENCE, Shawmut Church, Bos- 
ton, April 15. Young People’s Denominational Rally. 

Y. M. ©, A. INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD CONFERENCE, 
Topeka, Kan., April 30—May 3. 

PACIFIC COAST CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, Seattle, 
Wnh., May 8-18. ° 

AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
May 14-16. 

PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Los Angeles, 
Cal., May 21. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 2-4, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 

July 6-10. 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 

Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., July 21-31. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 

New Jersey, Asbury Park, April 21-22 
Missouri, Pierce City, 
New Hampsbire, Newport, May 65-7 
Kansas, Salina, May 7-11 
Indiana, Indianapolis, May 12 
Illinois, Evanston, May 18 
Massachusetts, Great Barrington, 
Michigan, Cadillac, May 19-21 
New York, Brooklyn, May 19-21 
hio, Akron, May 19-21 
Pennsylvania, Scranton, May 19-21 
South Dakota, Mitchell, May 19-21 
owa. Creston, May 19-22 
Rhode Island, Providence, Mz 
Vermont, Burlington, June 9 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 16 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words ioaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


DANIELS—In Olivet, Mich., March 21, Julia Burrage, 
wife of Joseph L. Daniels, aged 61 years. 


POND—In Winchester, Mass., March 23, Susan N., widow 
of Handel Pond, formerly of Wrentham, in her 77th 
year. 

TITUS—In Ticonderoga, N. Y., March 26, Rev. Herbert 
R. Titus, aged 46 yrs. His pastorates, covering a 
period of twenty-one years, were Wilmington, Alburg 
Springs and McIndoe Falls, Vt., and Ticonderoga, 

t Ill health compelled him to relinquish work ia 
the autumn of 1901, and the last year of his life has 
been one of great suffering. 


Humors feed on humors—the sooner you get rid 
of them the better—Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medi- 
cine to take. 


THE AMBROSE LECTURES.—Power, polish, wit, 
epigram—the Emersonian art and honesty in put- 
ting things! If you don’t want these star virtues 
in your course next winter don’t notice Britt's 
notice of them and their New England friends on 
our page 466, 


THE Union Congregational Church of Maynard, 
Mass., has recently placed a contract for chureh 
furniture with the New York Sales Office of the 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Works at 22 W. 
19th Street, New York city. Any of our readers 
needing goods in this line will receive a complete 
catalogue and full information by writing the above 
company. 


THIRTY-THREE DOLLARS CALIFORNIA.—Oregon 
and Washington points from Chicago via Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, daily. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. Two fast trains daily 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. Pull- 
man Standard Tourist sleeping cars, observation 
and dining cars; free reclining chair cars, through 
without change. For tickets, reservations and full 
particulars apply to your nearest ticket agent or 


Fatherhood 


Much it owes to blood that’s good. 


Good blood is healthy blood, 
blood that is free from impurities, 
inherited or acquired, 
and full of 
and vigor. It’s the 
kind of blood that is 
made by 


vitality 


Sarsaparilla 


Which cures more Blood Diseases and Functional 
Weaknesses than any other medicine in the world. 


‘‘T Have been prescribing Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
the last three years and find it an excellent alterative 
and blood purifier. It produces the very best results 
where a medicine of the kind is required.’’ R. D. Jacoss, 
M. D., Vinton, Ohio. 


Accept no Substitutes for Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pills. No substitutes 
act like them. 


DEAL DIRECT YW" FACTORY 


Don’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our catalogue and 
learn about our system of selling direct from factory to customer. Two profits 


are saved to you, Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase NOU 
We have the largest assortment ee 


and we will pay freight charges both ways. : ‘ 
of buggies, surreys, phetons, carriages, and other high grade vehicles, as er? 
well as harness, horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America. 
Write for the catalogue to-day. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, 
Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS, 0. \ Write to 
Western Office and Distributing House, ST. LOUIS, MO. J nearest office. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Six years ago we began to hear about Arts 


a W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Man-/| and Crafts furniture, Steadily, year by year, 
ee, ne Clepaee, 1 the demand has grown. It is no longer a fad. 
Tours To THE PACIFIC Coast.—Via Pennsyl- It has come to stay, for it is built upon deep 
yania Railroad, Account Presbyterian General As- foundations of simplicity and truth, 
sembly. For the General Assembly of the Presby- This class of cabinetwork should be seen in 
terian Church, at.Los Angeles, Cal., May 21 to| ag large a display as possible, in order that the 
June 2, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will influence of its restraint and sincerity may be 
run three personally-conducted tours to Los An- : h 
geles and the Pacific coast. These tours will leave felt in the fullest degree. To that end we have 
New York May 12 and 18. Tour No. 1, covering decided upon an exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
© ome $139.60 trom Boston ; Tour No.2, | furniture on an extended scale, - ‘ : —— 
Park, “g258. chia , ee ee We have given up our main floor on Friend Street to this use, and for the next 
’ ; NO. o, COVe £ = a . ~ 
thirty days, including Grand Canyon of Arizona, | te0 days we offer visitors a chance to examine the largest collection of this cabinet- 
$164 from Boston. Proportionate rates from other | Work ever gathered together in Boston. 


points in New England. Arrangements may be Open daily from 8 to 5 30 o’clock. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


No. 3. Special Pullman trains will be used, and 
the services of a tourist agent, chaperon, baggage 

WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


master, and official stenographer will be provided 
on each train. For itinerary giving rates and full 
information apply to Tourist Agent, 205 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, or George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


= 


. aie . 
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Religious People Good 
Customers 


The business manager of the Cong. S. S. & 
Publishing Society had occasion recently to 
draw off a list of the unpaid accounts due the 
house in Boston which had been standing for 
more than six months. On the society’s 
ledgers there are about 2,500 open accounts, 
about 2,000 of which show debit balances. Of 
these only 112, or less than five per cent., were 
found to be thus overdue. The accounts pay- 
able at the time of the society’s last quarterly 
report aggregated over $27,000, but were prob- 
ably more at this time. The amounts stand- 
ing for more than six months’ amounted 
to about $1,400, or only a little over five per 
cent. of the whole. Most of this, however, is 
regarded as perfectly good, even if rather 
slow. How little of it will eventually prove 
uncollectible may be inferred from the fact 
that with a business this year of over $200,000, 
much of which was done on credit, the loss 
by bad debts will probably amount to about 
$600, and this includes losses occasioned by 
the failure of several business firms, thus re- 
ducing losses from Sunday schools and 
churches to about $400. 

These facts, which are substantially true 
of the society’s Chicago branch as well, are 
interesting and also significant. Judged by 
ordinary commercial standards, Sunday 
schools, such as constitute a large propor- 
tion of the society’s debtors, have no business 
standing whatever. Bradstreet’s or Dun’s 
would never commend them as worthy of 
credit. They are not incorporated, they have 
no capital, assets or permanent officers. It 
might be supposed that a great risk would be 


’ incurred by freely trusting them to the extent 


of scores of thousands of dollars annually. 


_ Yet few houses doing a credit business sus- 
_ tain so small a proportion of loss by bad debts 


as our society, a fact which speaks well for 


' the honor of Congregational people as a class. 


Sunday schools and ministers se!dom refuse 
to pay a just debt, though they sometimes 
neglect it and are provokingly dilatory and 
occasionally anbusinesslike in their dealings, 
while sometimes they are disposed to resent 
the pressure necessarily exerted to effect set- 
tlements. But they are honest at heart, and 
that there is a satisfaction in having a con- 
stituency so largely made up of Christian 


_ people the officers of the society all gladly 


testify. 
Princeton Thselogical Seminary has gone 


_ South to get a professor of homiletics to take 


the place of Rev. William M. Paxton. Rev. 
Theoron H. Rice of Atlanta, Ga., has been 


elected. 
| 


BOTTLE BABIES 


Bottle babies are so likely 
to get thin. What can be 
done? More milk, condensed 
milk, watered milk, household 
mixtures—try them all. Then 
try a little Scott’s Emulsion in 
the bottle. 

It does for babies what it 
does for old folks—gives new 
firm flesh and strong life, 
You'll be please with the re- 
sult. It takes only a little in 
milk to make baby fat. 


We'll send you a littieto try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE. 409 Pearl street, New York 
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A New Pastor for a College 
Church 


Few men go to their task with brighter prospect 
of bringing it to a happy issue than Rev. Herbert A. 
Jump, who assumes the pastorate of First Church, 
Brunswick, Me. A field embracing both a town and 
a college demands a leader of unusual ability, and 
those who know the man and the situation are con- 
fident that the right choice has been made. Mr. 
Jump is a man of genuinely religious spirit, thor- 
ough scholarship and executive ability. At Am- 
herst he distinguished himself along scholastic and 
literary lines, being editor-in-chief of the Literary 
Monthly. At Yale his studies led him far jeyond 
the curriculum of the Divinity Sehool, and his intel- 


REV. HERBERT A, JUMP 


lectual leadership and ready speech made him in 
1897 her chief representative in the Intercollegiate 
Debate. These years, together with his experience 
at Hamilton, have made him not only a college man, 
but one who understands and sympathizes with 
college life and college men; while his athletic 
tastes, his keen study and love of nature, his musi- 
eal ability, his genial comradery, will win him'a 
welcome on the campus and a place in student life. 

In town and parish he will be no less important a 
factor. In every good civic movement, in all social 
activities, he has been a prime mover; and numer- 
ous organizations—literary, athletic and musical— 
together with an enlarged and improved church, 
remain to show the scope of his work. Children 
find in him a friend, a sympathetic student and 
wise teacher. To young people, “ perplexed in faith 
but pure in deeds,” his positive and inspiring 
thought has interpreted this reconstructive period, 
and helped them “at last to beat their music out.” 
In his achievements in a somewhat obscure and 
difficult parish, Mr. Jump has demonstrated his 
fitness for larger activity ; and Brunswick is heartily 
to be congratulated upon having secured as a 
parish head-worker one who is both a ‘good fel- 
low ” and a wise and well-equipped man. 

H, Hy Ty 
HIS INSTALLATION 


The minister whose finding President Hyde de- 
scribed in a recent issue was installed March 26, 
The. proceedings of the council began with the 
dismissal of Dr. E. B. Mason, the retiring pastor, 
with resolutions of warm commendation. Prof. 
William N. Clarke of Colgate University, a teacher 
and friend of Mr. Jump during his pastorate over 
the Congregational church in Hamilton, preached 
the sermon. 

In his unusually fresh and persuasive paper Mr. 
Jump stated that ‘three living, loving personali- 
ties,” have been his chief teachers. To a mother 
is ascribed love for the good; to a college teacher, 
love of the true. Professor Clarke’s sermon on The 
Minister as Helper of his people in meeting new 
religious conditions revealed why he was referred 
to as the third member in this trinity, teaching the 
beauty of religion. 

Mr. Jump’s theology is distinctively Biblical, and 
finds direction and satisfaction in the theology of 
Jesus, to whose teaching respecting God, man, 
Jesus’ view of himself, of Scripture and of the 


kingdom of God, he gives “ grateful assent.” 
E. R. 8. 


The Perfection 


of a pure, rich, unsweetened condensed milk is 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. It is 
always available for every use to which raw milk 
or cream is devoted and is far superior to the aver- 
age quality of either. Prepared by Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Co. 
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UL) BLUE WILLOW 


We would once more remind the 
lovers of this standard pattern of crockery 
(in many of whom it revives memories 
of the days of their grandmother’s china 
closet) that we have this ware always 
in stock in full variety—Ridgway’s 
best make. 

Old Blue Canton China. 

Blue Onion China—both the Royal 
Dresden (with crossed swords) and 
the Meissen brand—also the English 
crockery imitation. 

Copeland’s Spode’s Towers. 

Grindley’s Ashburton. 

Royal Worcester Lace Border. 

The above all stock patterns, and 
sold by the piece or set. 

Also odd sets in blue from Cauldon, 
Mintons, Worcester and Ridgways. 

Bedroom Sets from lowest price 
upward in great variety. 

Glassware in all grades. 

Lamps and lamp fittings. 


All prices in plain figures, and guaran- 
teed as low as the lowest for equal values. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


120 Franklin Street 
51 to 59 Federal Street 
SEVEN FLOORS 


Street cars marked Federal Street may be taken from 
either railway station to the door. 5 


Stained Glass 


Repairing Dept 


E: make a specialty of the 
Repairing of Stained Glass 
Windows, both in the Church and 
Home. Competent Artisans are sent to 
make examinations and estimate of cost. 


Redding, Baird & Co 


83 Franklin Street 
BOSTON 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


pa re ae 
Working Housekeeper wanted in family of two 

city house, wages $3.00. Pleasant home for the right 

person. Address H. E., 14, care The Congregationalist. 


A Young Gentleman, near the end of his college 
course, and expecting to enter the seminary in the fall, 
desires to serve through the yacation season as travel- 
ing companion, tutor agent, r any other responsible 
service for which he is fitted. Satisfactory references. 
Communicate with Mr. Berry of the Congregational 
Bookstore. 


| CAN PLACE YOU 
at once in a good position, if you are a competent man 


with business training. Address, 
. 8. MIGHILL, One Union Square, New York. 


R 

NT Geos Se ed ree wea mmr ahs ae 

2 REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS, 

Military Goods, NEW and old, auctioned to 

F. Bannerman, 579 B’w’y, N.Y. lée Cat'l’g m'I’'d 60 
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From the Buckeye State 


CLEVELAND 


Trinity, encouraged by the pledge of $5,000 
from a friend, boldly attacks its church debt 
of $20,000, The conditions of the pledge are, 
that the entire debt be paid, and that every 
wage earner make a contribution; and the 
limit of time is three years. The women had 
previously assumed $4,000, in addition to over 
$20,000 already raised by them. The debt is 
divided into 900 shares of $20 each, payable in 
quarterly amounts in one or more years; and 
the church settles down to a steady, deter- 
mined, businesslike attempt to rid itself of 
its burden. 

Debt raising is in the air. First Church, 
with help of Rey. Rufus Apthorp, canvasses 
its constituents to find the other half of its 
debt, of which about $8,000 is already pledged. 
Franklin Avenue, under the able leadership 
of Rey. B. F. Boller, pledges in full its $1,500 
debt. Mrs. Boller’s ill health has compelled 
temporary sojourn in southern California, 

East Church, three years old, celebrated in 
February its semi-centennial and centennial! 
It is lineal descendant and heir of the Free 
Church of Collamer, organized in 1852 as a 
protest against the pro-slavery or conserva- 
tive attitude of the old church, which was 
itself organized on the “plan of union” in 
1807, as the result of preliminary work done by 
Rev. Messrs. Jos. Badger and Thos. Robbins 
of the Connecticut Missionary Society, begin- 
ning as early as 1801. At the celebration Jay 
Odell, the only surviving charter member of 
the Free Church, at the age of eighty-four, 
made a stirring and effective historical ad- 
dress on the early days. Mrs. Andrew Wem- 
ple, another member of the Free Church and 
now a member of the East Church, told the 
story of later years, and Rey. H. F. Swartz 
gave the history of the new church. Mr. 
Swartz has recently been commissioned as 
colonel of the Ohio division of the Boys’ 
Brigade. 

Union Church, after a year of supply from 
Dr. Ladd, seeks a resident pastor. Swedish 
is greatly encouraged and invigorated under 
its new pastor, Rev. Oscar W. Carlson. 


AROUND THE STATE 


At North Bloomfield Dr. Chauncey N. Pond 
terminates, for the time at least, a supply on 
alternate Sundays, from Oberlin, of eight and 
a half years, during which he has never failed 
to meet his appointments, though his other 
work has required travel for long distances. 
Every obligation to him has been promptly 
met, benevolences have been maintained, and 
the church property, owned jointly with the 
Disciples, has been greatly improved, though 
the resident membership is but thirty-three, 
and the population of this country township 
has decreased nearly fifteen per cent. during 
the last decade. An attempt is being made to 
unite this church with the neighboring one of 
Mesopotamia under a resident pastor. 

Karl August Lindroos, beloved and devoted 
pastor of the Finnish churches of Ashtabula 
and Conneaut, returning to his native land in 
hope of recovery from tuberculosis and return 
to his work, died at Helsingfors, Finland, 
Jan, 29, sincerely mourned not by his own 
people alone but by all who knew him. 

Rey. James A. Thome leaves a fruitful work 
on the Lake Erie islands to accept the urgent 
call of the Norwalk church. Rev. Robert 
Hopkin, at Kent, has been preaching, Sunday 
nights, on The Men We Meet, or Lifeas We 
See it in the Lives of Others: The Reformer, 
The Grumbler, The Pharisee, The Skeptic, 
The Bigot, The Good Natured, The Misfit, 
and Every Man at His Best. J. @. F. 


The Presbyterian Theological School at To- 
ronto has called Rey. Charles Anderson Scott 
of Kensington, London, to the chair of apolo- 
getics made vacant by the sudden death of the 
lamented Halliday Douglass. 


« 


THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


A Two-Minute Talk 


TO INVESTORS 


The Shares of THE BookLovers LIBRARY Corporation have 
had an unparalleled record. The stock is held in the United 
States, Canada and England by widely known literary, professional 
and business people. Among the library’s shareholders are hun- 
dreds of names familiar to almost every cultured home. No broker, 
or banker, or underwriter has had a hand-in the sales. The sole 
backing of the concern has been its enterprise, its continuous 
push, and its far-seeing business policy. Every dollar invested 
shows a-hundred cents’ worth of extended and established earn- 
ing capacity. 


The plans outlined from time to time have been carried forward 
in the most aggressive sort of way. We have done what we said we 
would do. We planned to extend the Booklovers to every important 
city of the United States; the libraries are there. We promised to 
include Canada; the two successful centers of Montreal and Toronto > 
are the result; from these cities the service extends to outlying 
Canadian cities and towns. We made arrangements for extending 
the work to England; today the Booklovers is the talk of London; it 
is delivering books throughout Great Britain and includes among its 
patrons scores of the most distinguished families. We promised an 
auxiliary library to take care of the field not occupied by the Booklovers ; 
the Tabard Inn, with its revolving book cases and five-cent exchanges, 
is extending the library privileges to thousands of country towns; the 
earnings of this one department at the present time exceed one thousand 
dollars a day with only one-twentieth of the field covered. This new 
library department was started only a year ago. In another year it 
will have earning capacity largely in excess even of the Booklovers. 
Last fall we announced the preparation of a monthly magazine to 
round out our publicity plans; today The Booklovers Magazine sells 
out its complete edition by the fifteenth of each month; it is owned 
independently by shareholders of the parent company, and presents 
all the elements of an excellent property. 


We are building into the future; the whole book and publishing 
trade is undergoing rapid and far-reaching changes; there is a new 
book published in the United States every hour, day and night, 
and this enormous output must have its distributing machinery. 
Millions invested in central storehouses of granite or marble can 
never change the popular current. The American people want an 
up-to-date service in books as well as in newspapers, and they are 
willing to pay for it with their own cash. There is no denying 
the fact that the Book/overs is already a tremendous power among 
the book interests of the country; it has battled its way to the 
front, where it means to stay. 


We need a central library and office building of our own, 
and we intend to build one just as soon as a desirable cen- 
tral property in Philadelphia can be secured. This is the 


(Continued on next page) 
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next important thing to be done. The block of 50,000 Shares 
of Stock referred to below has been set aside largely for this 


purpose. 


In connection with this public offer of a comparatively small 
block of Booklovers stock there are four inside facts which I want 
to make public over my own signature: 1. The Booklovers earnings 
during the three months ending February 28th were the largest 
in the history of the enterprise; 2. The operating expenses per 
library member were never smaller than at the present time; 
3. The “used books” are wholly taken care of at good prices by 
auxiliary library departments; 4. The Corporation pays cash, and 
has no debts other than its current monthly accounts. 

No additional capital is needed for the Booklovers ; the increased 
capital is being used at the present time to extend the Tabard Inn 
and other departments; these auxiliary libraries are necessary to 
round out the best interests of the enterprise at large; they are the 
‘by products” of the business. 

The Corporation is capitalized for $2,600,000 (260,000 Shares 
at $10 each). Of this amount 190,000 Shares have already been 
subscribed and paid for at the par value of $10, making the 
present cash capital $1,900,000. There remain in the Treasury 
only 70,000 Shares. Of this remaining block the Directors have 
authorized the Treasurer to set aside 50,000 Shares to be offered 
for sale on May 15 next, at $12 a Share. The remainder, con- 
sisting of 20,000 Shares, is now offered to the public in lots 
of Ten Shares or more at ${0 a Share. The terms are 10 
per cent. with the application and the balance in sixty days. 
Stock applied for by telegraph will be held five days to await 


deposit and formal application. (See form of application below.) 


The sale of this block of 20,000 Shares now at $10 and of the 
remaining block of 50,000 Shares on May 15 at $12 will give 
the Company a completely paid-up Capital, This announcement 
gives investors the last opportunity they will have of buying Book- 
lovers at $10 a share. 

The Booklovers Corporation has paid dividends at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per year since August 1, 1900. The last half- 
yearly dividend was paid on February 20th. The _ half-yearly 


' dividend periods end June 30th and December 31st, respectively. 
The Corporation has no bonded debts, and its stock when fully. 


paid is non-assessable. All Shares become dividend-bearing from 
the date of final payment. Dividends are payable in February 


and August. 


President 
1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Application Form for Booklovers Stock 


(Use wording below in writing out your application) 


(Date) 
Mr. JOHN E. BRYANT, Treasurer 
1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Dear Sir: 
Please enter my name for_ ____ Shares of 


the Stock of The Booklovers Library at Ten Dollars a 


Share. I enclose my check for $ -* 
being Ten Per Cent. of the par value, and I agree ‘to f pay 


the balance in sixty days. 


Name ; 2 — = 


Address 2 eae 
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From Yale Seminary 


Those who choose their seminary with reference 
to securing opportunity for study and also vita 
contact with men and practical life are often ac- 
cused of overlooking the importance of persona 
meditation and devotion. The large attendance 
and hearty interest shown by students, faculty and 
friends in the delivery of the two lectures by Rey. 
John §. Zelie of Schenectady upon Amiel and the 
Literature of the Inner Life would indicate no lack 
in this respect at Yale. The story of this Genevan 
recluse, with a young manhood rich in promise and 
a later life that stood as an utter failure in the eyes 
of men, who yet has won a place for his name in the 
permanent annals of literature by a private journa 
made public after his death, became-doubly inter- 
esting through the personal acquaintance which the ” 
lecturer—alone of all Americans—had enjoyed with 
the home surroundings, relics and old companions 
of the professor. 

The two new courses in the department of prac- 
tical theology announced in the catalogue are proy- 
ing welcome additions, Professor Ladd gives four 
lectures on The Student Life of the Pastor; and Dr, 
Walter. L. Hervey of New York, well known as an 
expert in pedagogy, gives eight on Educational! Prin- 
ciples Applied to Religious Teaching, and is direct- 
ing original work along this line by the students, 
Other innovations in this department are the form- 
ation of a Junior preaching club and the reeonstrue- 
tion of the platform in the chapel and installa- 
tion of a lectern, a change long advocated by those 
in the regular Middle and Senior preaching classes 
who do not care to use the old box pulpit. A new 
system of lighting the chancel will do away with the 
desk lamp. 

Addresses at the Friday chapel exercises have 
been given by Drs. H. F. Rall, F. Woods Baker an@ 
W. J. Mutch, Professor Porter and Rey. A. B. Chal- 
mers. A list of recent university preachers shows 
many well-known names of this and other denomi- 
nations: Drs. A. H. Bradford, F. G. Peabody, W. R. 
Huntington, W. O. McDowell, W. S. Rainsford and 
Pres, A. V. Raymond. 

A recent debate was upon the receiving by the 
minister of special privileges and reductions be- 
cause of his profession. Senior addresses have 
taken account of The Relation of Chureh and 
Theater and of Our Churches to our Foreiga Popu- 
lation. 

The award of scholarships for this term is as 
follows: Fogg scholars—F. L. Bullard, R. G. Clapp 
8S. J. Case, G. D. Castor; G. H. Driver, H. H. 
Guernsey, D. E. Thomis; Allis scholars—J. E. 
Gregg, C. H. Harrison, R. R. Harwell; J. L. Cross, 
W. J. Hail, H. Hunting, E. F. McGregor, A. W. 
Palmer; H. F. Bell. J. O. Billings, T. E. Owens. 

Rev. Wilton Merle Smith has just delivered two 
inspiring and stimulating lectures on Cultivation 
of the Missionary Spirit in Pastor and People. He 
finds the tap-roots of the pastor’s missionary power 
in meeting the missionary challenge in the semi- 
nary, in putting the life of the minister on the basis 0 
foreign missionary sacrifice, and in intense persona 
devotion to our Master. The means for increasing 
the missionary Interest of the people are the uncon- 
scious influence of the pastor, wise education as to 
missionary responsibility and the needs and condi- 
tion of the fields, intercessory prayer and, above all, 
systematic benevolence and the living link system 
of persofal contact between the individual church 
and the individual missionary. To these last meth- 
ods he ase, ibed the magnificentresults accomplished 
in his own church in New York, where the Tenth 
Legion was organized. In fourteen years it has 
progressed from a gift of $389 for home and foreign 


missions to a contribution of $6,100 to the boards. 


It also has established and maintains a foreign and 
a home station of its own, with nine foreign and 
seven home missionaries, besides two large mission s 
in New York city. 

Space does not allow a full report of the Nathanie 
William Taylor Lectures, but the auspicious opening 
of this new course should be noted. The lecture- 
ship was established last year by a gift of $5,000 
from Mrs. Rebecca Taylor Hatch of Brooklyn, in 
memory of her father, professor of divinity from 
1822 to 1858. The income will be annually ex- 
pended for a series of lectures on some theme 
in doctrinal theolegy. This year Prof. George W. 
Knox, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary gave 
four lectures on Direct and Fundamental Proofs o 
the Christian Religion. In these the clearness 0 
thought and keen insight of the speaker were re- 
vealed, and his statements as to the non- -Christian 
religions bore added weight from the fact of his con- 
tact with them during years of residence as a mis- 


sionary in Japan. R. G. CO. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer is holding a series of 
meetings in leading cities of Germany. 
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An Archaeology Building at eae eee 
Andover DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

It was a notable occasion on Andover erate 
Hill last Saturday, when the new depart- MN QEOR | Cincinnati, 
ment of archeology in Phillips Academy BOKSTEIN 
was opened with a great audience in at- ATLANTIC 
tendance. Dr. Charles Peabody of Cam- BRADLEY 
bridge, the director of the department, BROOKLYN(| _ 
presided, and after an impressive prayer sewer ules ae 
offered by Dr. McKenzie addresses were ULSTER 
made by Judge Bishop for the trustees, UNION 
Vice-Principal Stearns for the academy, 7 
President Day for the seminary, and by ae } Chicago. existence. 
Prof. F. W. Putnam of Harvard. The 
fine Archeological Building—standing on a 
the exact site where the first Phillips ECON EN vca at 
Academy school was opened 125 years RED SEAL and the 
ago this month—has been erected and SOUTHERN 
the department endowed by an old JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS 00 
“Phillips boy,” whose generosity was MORLEY ie & factory. 
so equaled by his modesty that it was ana Cleveland. 
not permitted to mention even his name. ous eae 
While the special design of the founda- reretiee Buffalo. 
tion is instruction and research in Ameri- Louisville. 


can archeology, in illustration of which 
extensiye and valuable collections are 
already in their cases, ample provision 
is also made for the social life of the 
student by rooms for reading, library, 
societies, clubs and amusement. Dr. 
Peabody and Mr. Moorehead, the cu- 
rator, start this week on an expedition 
of research in the Ozark Mountains of 
Arkansas, where a unique variety of 
pottery and arrowheads has recently 
been discovered. 


Woman’s Board Friday 
Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
MAROH 27 


Mrs. S. S. Fessenden presided, and in 
connection with the first chapter of the 
gospel of John spoke of the incarnation, 
““What it means for you and me,” ° 

Mrs. C. M. Lamson read interesting 


six months dividend payable July Ist. 
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result will be 


SE Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil and you 
will know exactly what you 

are getting—absolutely the best 


and most economical paint in 


Employ a responsi- 


ble, practical painter to apply it 


satis- 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 7% STOGK 


Safest Investment in America. 


Less than $300,000 of the Issue of $1,000,000 Preferred 
7% Stock of the W.L. Douglas Shoe Co. of Brockton, 
Mass., Remains for Sale in Lots of One Share or More. 
If You Want Some of this Cilt-edge Stock You Must 
Act Quickly. Stock Pays 7” Annual Dividends, 


SHARES ARE FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE, 


Sold at Par ($100.00) One Hundred Dollars Each 


All orders received during the month of March will be entitled to the full 


Payable Semi- 
Annually. 


Send for prospectus and make all remittances payable to the order of 
J. LEWIS RICE, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


extracts from letters from Miss Osborne 
and Miss Worthley, who went together 
to the Foochow Mission in 1901. Miss 
Osborne gives an account of a visit to 
Diong Loh, where a girls’ school is to 
be provided with buildings which shall 
be a memorial for Miss Child. Miss 
Worthley wrote from “The Nest,” their 
summer resort at Kuliang, where they 
stayed longer than they ‘‘can ever think 
ef remaining again,” since last summer 
was devoted to the study of the language. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook called attention, to 
a new book by Miss Luella Miner of 
North China, Two Heroes of Cathay, 
an account of the experiences of two 
Chinese young men who under difficulties 
are pursuing their education inthis coun- 
try. Mrs. Ransom, soon to return to 
Africa, also spoke. 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, {31 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ee 
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The Student and the 


Seminary 


Prof. M. W. Jacobus of Hartford was 
the speaker at the Ministers’ Monday 
Meeting. He said that the theological 
seminaries had reached a critical stage. 

At first colleges were founded as schools 
for ministers, as Harvard and Prince- 
ton. With the separation of church and 
state their secularization began. Semi- 
naries then became a necessity. Now 
the swing is university. ward, but out of 
the atmosphere needed to cherish the 
highest ministerial ideals. The divinity 
school must face the competition of an 
era gone mati with the university idea, 
and “dry” up, or extend itself as a 
great religious university. 


Piskaconied cine 

the enamel) 
NO = era eae 
POISON STEEL WARE. 


The BLUE LABEL, 


Protected by Decision of U.S. Court, pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are offered, write us. 
Sold by First-class Department and House-Surnishing Stores, 
. Send for new Bookiet. 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MPG. CO. 


~ CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


WESTERN LANDS | 


Magnolia Metal Co,’s 


First Lien 
Preferred Stock. 


Business established 1886 ; factories 
located in five States and Montreal ; 
metal famous the world over. 
This INVESTMENT is not Se as but equal to 
and safe as a BOND or MORTGAGE, 
Offered and selling at par, $100 per share; subject to 
prior sale. Send for separate and — eement 
guaranteeing certain shares of this stock will bring a 
premium, and for chartered accountant’s report and 
prospectus, 
Checks if desired can be sent to the 


Mercharts’ Exchange National Bank, 
New York City, with whom we have 
been doing business for about 15 years, 
or the Federal National Bank, Pitts- S 
burgh, Pa. 


MAGNOLIA METAL CO. “ ' 
5SL1I-513 West 13th St., N. Wa City. 


Ir HAs ComE To Stay.—There can be no possi- 
ble question that the new Arts and Crafts school of 
design has taken a permanent hold upon public 
approval, Furniture designed under the tenets of 
this school is in the greatest demand. How seri- 
ously it is being regarded by furniture manufactur- 
ers is evidenced by the extensive exhibition of Arts 
and Crafts cabinet work now on view at the Paine 
Furniture Warerooms on Canal Street. It is sig- 
nificant when such emphasis is placed upon this 
furniture, 


“A PORTFOLIO OF RARE ViEws.”—Thirty-three 
magnificent reproductions of photographie views of 
various scenes along the Fitchburg Division of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad is what the new portfolio 
consists of. The delightful panoramic scenery of 
the Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley, the dash- 
ing waterfalls and towering mountains are all aptly 
portrayed in this new addition to the Boston & 
Maine’s Art Library. This book is entitled The 
Charles River to the Hudson, and will be mailed to 
any address upon receipt of six cents In stamps by 
the General Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston. The complete set, consisting of 
the other five portfolios and this new one, will be 
mailed upon receipt of thirty-six cents. 


ee 
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Lenten Services 


CENTRAL CHURCH, FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Rev. Clarence F. Swift 
THE DIVINE TRAGEDY 


The Shadow of the Cross. 

The Path to the Cross. 

The Group about the Cross. 

The Words on the Cross. 

The Meaning of the Cross. 

The Glory of the Cross. 

Dudley Buck’s Cantata, Christ the Victor. 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH, F RMINGTON, ME, 
; Rev. Edwin R. Smith 
Listless Disciplesbip. 
The Living God. 
The Seeking God. 
The Invasion of the Soul. 
Life Abundant. 


BETHANY CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY 
Rev. Sydney H. Cox 


What Is It to Live? 

The Value of femptation. 

The Enlarging World and the Opening Soul. 
Character Rooted in a New Birth. 

The Inevitable Christ. Palm Sunday. 

The Crisis of the Soul’s Conflict. 

Failure Educating for Success. 

The Sign of the Cross. 

The Laughter of the Tomb. 

I am the Life. 


‘ BARABOO, WIS. 
Rev. Jesse E. Sarles 

Lent—A Factor in Character Culture. 
The Vision of the Cross. 
Christ’s Enemy and Ours. 
The Loneliness of Christ. 
The Faultless Man. 
The Recurrence of the Crucifixion. 
Promises of Immortality. 


March in Canada 


The Challenge to the Churches 

A movement has been set on foot to take up the 
challenge from England to pay church debts. A 
general committee has been appointed, and further 
plans will be made at the forthcoming meetings of 
the associations, The English Delegation rightly 
gauged the large debts as one cause of the weak. 
ness of Congregationalism in Canada. 


Ministerial Veterans 


Three Congregational veterans, Rev. Messrs. 
Daniel Macallum, Joseph Unsworth and John 


wt MORE THAN HALF. 
Suffer From Coffee Drinking. 


Coffee does not set up disease with all 
peewee using it, on the other hand it abso- 
utely does create disease in thousands and 

_ thousands of cases perfectly well authenti 
cated and traceable directly to coffee and 
nothing else. ; 

This statement may hurt the-feelings of 
some coffee drinkers but the facts are exactly 

hat they, are. 
Make inquiry of some of your coffee drink- 
ing friends and you may be certain of one 
“t one half of them, yes more than half, 
suffer from some sort of incipient or chronic 
disease. If you want to prove it’s the coffee, 
or would prefer to prove it is not the coffee in 
these cases, take coffee away from those per- 
sons for from ten days to a mon‘h, don’t 
the food in any other way but give 
them Postum Food Coffee, and the proof of 
whether coffee has been the trouble or not 
will be placei before you in unmistakable 


terms. : 
- ae lady in the St. Mary’s Academy, 
Winnepeg, Can., says, “One of our teachers 
suffered a long while from indigestion. She 


was a coffee drinker. She became worse 
steadily and finally was reduced to a point 
where the stomach did not retain any food, 
then electricity was tried but. without avail. 
She, of course, grew weak very fast and tie 
* doctor said the case was practically incurable. 
_ © About that time I was attracted to a state 
ment in one of the papers regarding the poi- 
sonous effect of voffee and the value of Postum 
Food Coffee. The statement was not extrava- 
—— couched in terms that won my confi- 
er ee the beliof that — 
true. our teacher to leave 0 e 
ae coffee altogether and use 

Postum 


““A change took place. She began to get 
better. She has now regained her strength 
is able to eat almost every kind of food 


I her position as teacher nm? 
oe gg by m Co., Battle Creek, 
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Wood, haye just celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of their ordinations, receiving many congratulations. 
With varying attitudes to the newer thought, they 
have yet much in common in honored service, broad 
sympathies, open minds and hearts aglow with 
earnest evangelism. 


The Missionary Call 


The annual appeal by the Foreign Missionary 
Society is now before the churches with prospect 
of a good response. The call becomes more urgent 
as it is felt, among other things, that the society 
should be able to support some of the missionaries 
which are taken up by the American Board and the 
London (England) Society. One of the last recruits 
to the latter society is Mr. J. E. Mitchell, B. A.. of 
Montreal, who graduates in medicine this spring. 


Interdenominational Comity 


At arecent meeting of committees of the Presby- 
terian and Methodist churches a strong resolution 
was passed looking to co-operation in the newer 
districts of the West. It was also recommended 
that when a field is occupied by one church there 
be no intrusion on the part of the other. Had this 
principle been adopted by the other denominations 
in the earlier days of Canada, Congregationalism 
would be immeasurably stronger than now. 


Outside the Churches 


The great center of interest is the different par- 
liamenots now in session. Ontario absorbs chief 
attention because of the sensational charges of one 
member that he was bribed by a minister to support 
the government. The matter will be investigated 
by acommission. In the Domision House the chief 
question of interest thus far is railways,” because 
of the transcontinental line proposed by the Grand 
Trunk Railway and a bill introduced by Hon. A, G. 
Blair to control all rates of all railways. 


Here and There in the Puritan 
Country 


The Salem and Essex South Association has de- 


cided to abbreviate its lenghty name—adopted |- X 


years ago on the union of the two separate bodies— 
and will henceforth be known as the Salem Asso- 
ciation. Few members of the original associations 
remain, and old differences, once sharp, are noth. 
ing but traditions now. The brethren cordially 
unite in meetings held at the Tabernacle Church 
parlors in Salem, where lunch is served during the 
exercises. At the last session Dr. Bradford’s book, 
The Ascent of the Soul, was ably reviewed by Rev. 
E. A. Lathrop. The chapter on Prayers for the 
Dead furnished a theme for lively debate. The 
question as to Who Should Receive the Sacraments 
elicited a variety of opinions. Mr. Greeley’s ser- 
mon was stimulating and delightful. 

The Essex Congregational Club, under its new 
president, W. K. Bigelow, Esq., held a well-attended 
meeting, March 16, at which Rey. R. A. McFadden 
of Danvers gave a vigorous address on What a Pas- 
or Has a Right to Expect of His People. He de- 
clared that they should look on the minister as one 
who speaks with authority and has the right to com- 
mand; and that they should give him both opposi 
tion and co-operation. The club did not altogether 
share these views, but the discussion was inter- 
esting. 

Many of the churches of Essex South Conference 
are holding special Lenten services, and most are 
planning meetings during Holy Week, the com- 
munion service being a feature much valued now 
after several years’ observance. The Salem 
ehurches have thus held union services for more 
than twenty years, with sermon and the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper on Friday evening. 

Crombie Street Church, Salem, has been a train- 
ing school for theological professors, as from its 
pulpit Dr. Hoppin was called to Yale Divinity 
School, Dr. Thayer to Andover, Mr. Elder to the 
Congregational College in Bradford, Eng., and now 
Rey. John W. Buckham is elected to the chair of 
systematic theology in Pacific Seminary at Berke- 
ley, Cal. He accepts and will begin his work there 
with the next year, . That this appointment is most 
fit is the universal judgment of all who know Mr. 
Buckham as thinker, writer, preacher and pastor. 
The ministers and churches of this region will 
greatly miss this modest, brilliant and genial 
brother, but most heartily gratulate him on the 
honor thus offered and anticipate distinguished suc- 
cess in his important position. LUKE. 


Lord, carry me. Nay, but I grant thee strength 
To walk and work thy way to heaven at length. 
—Christina Rossetti. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Summer 
Suits and Skirts. 


ERE are a few of the 
advantages which you 
have in purchasing 

your suits and skirts from 
us: 

First—We make every 
garment especially to order, 
thus peat the perfection 
of fit and finish. 

Second — We _ thoroughly 
sponge and shrink all of our 
woolens. 

Third—We pay express 
charges everywhere. 

Fourth—Our prices are 
lower than those charged 
by retail stores. 

Fifth—You take no risk 
whatever in dealing with us. 
If what you get does not 
please you, send it back 
promptly and yow money 
will be refunded. 

Our catalogue illustrates: « 
New Suits, well-tailored, 

showing many varia- 

tions of the prevail- 
ing fashions, from 

Paris models, $8 to $35. 


Etamine Costumes in c 
styles to prevail dur 
ing the coming season, the most fashionable 
costumes for dress occasions, $12 to $35. 

New Skirts, well-fashioned, in Spring and Sum- 
mer weight materials, look cool and feel cool, 
too, $4 to $20. - 

Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, 
Jaunty Jackets, Craveling Dresses, Etc, 


Write today for Catalogue and samples of the 
materials from which we make our garments; you 
will get them free st return mail. A postal will 
bring them Order whatever you desire. Our aim 
is your satisfaction. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Communion Cup 
Our patented noise- 


The Individual 


continues to grow in favor. 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
astor says of it: “It is by far the most perfect 
hing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes,” 


Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, ** The Cup.’”’? It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Oatalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


DAINTY SALAD 


must be * ice”’-cold to be palatable, SO te» 
must many other warm-weather dainties. st 


White Mountain Refrigerators, 


are used by morethana xa 


MILLION 
PEOPLE, 


because they are 
All that a RE- 
FRIGERATOR 
Should Be. 


COLDEST. 
DRYEST. 
PUREST. 

BEST. 


A 


A catalogue for a postal. 


Maine Mfg. Co., Nashua, N.H. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and_ beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Pails to Restore @ 


Never ray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 


ip S. Waterman & Sons, 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington Bt., 
Adjoining Dudley St. ee cee 
ven to every detail. ape 
BS pi ee wt i a with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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Interdenominational Co- 
operation 


Representatives of home missionary officers 
of six denominations— Baptist, Congregation- 
alist, Dutch Reformed, Episcopalian, Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian—met at the Aldine 
Club, New York, Mareh 20. Dr. Carroll 
of the Methodist board spoke on the work 
among the Mormons in Utah. Secretary Ryder 
of the A, M. A. spoke on Opportunity and 
Duty in Porto Rico. Each address was fol- 
owed by informal discussion around the 
‘table after luncheon had been served. It was 
an important meeting as far.as home mission- 
ary prob!ems and work are concerned. Several 
deductions may be drawn from it. First, 
the working officers are in favor of unity. 
They are not an influence against unified 
action of the different denominations. This 
was evident in everything said and a com- 
mittee was appointed to see if union effort of 
the various denominations might not be made, 
especially in Utah. If any influence tends to 
separate the societies of the various denomi- 
nations or those of any siogle denomination it 
s not the inflaence of the officers who are the 

_ working force in these societies, 

Another deduction is that the work and not 
merely money are in the minds of these breth- 
ren. This was especially evident in the re- 
marks of the younger secretaries. It was 
nteresting to see that they were pulling the 
societies back from the danger of mere finan- 
eialism by emphasizing the need of more 
prayer and a spiritual earnestness in the 
work. 

The third deduction is that the work in 
Porto Rico, entered upon by the denomina- 
tions in fraternal good fellowship, has not 
violated that fellowship through the influence 
-either of the secretaries or missionaries in the 
field. No mission field at home or -abroad 
more thoroughly illustrates comity and Chris- 
tian fellowship in the prosecution of mission- 
-ary work than does Porto Rico. It is the 
twentieth century method and not that of 
earlier centuries of which the Spanish inqui- 
sition was the extreme illustration. ; 

It is to be hoped that the management of our 
societies and the churches will come to the 
»position outlined at this informal meeting of 
the ufficers and honestly support union effort 

n the prosecution of the interests of Christian 
~work in every home mission field. o. J. RB. 


Messrs. Torrey and Alexander, the Ameri- 
can evangelists who have had success in Lon- 


DROPPED THEM. 
Quit the Medicines and Got Well On 
Grape-Nuts. 


Made over on a change of food is rather a 
fascinating experience. Sounds like fiction, 
but an employee of the Anaconda Copper Co. 
of Anaconda, Mont., had just that experience, 
being cured on Grape-Nuts. 

“For several years Il was so run down from 

ndigestion and improper foods that I had to 
resign a $125 00 a month position in Chicago,” 
he says. ‘1 was in such a bad condition that 

f L stooped over the sour food came boiling 
up into my throat and out a mouth, 

“TI lost nine months valuable time, and 
three of Chicago’s best physicians said I 
must die, 1 weighed about 140 pounds, which 
is skeleton weight forme. Sol resigned my- 
self to my fate and went home to the country 
todie. It was there a cousin introduced me 
to Grape-Nuts and new life. I threw all my 
medicines away and at the end of two weeks’ 
use of G-ape-Nuts had to admit that I had 
gained 4 pounds. In the next few weeks I 
ate absolutely nothing but Grape-Nuts and 
pure rich cream and gained 18 pounds. 

“TI began to take interest in the events of 
the world again. From this point my recovy- 
ery has been rapid and today [ am physically 
in the best condition I ever was in my life. 
had no trouble to get a position with the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Vo. at a better salary 
than before. . 

“This is what Grape-Nuts has done for me. 
It saved my life, thanks to pure food.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, M'ch. 
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don and the Scotch cities and towns, next go 
to Manchester. 


Christian News from Every where 


Irish Presbyterianism has just lost a large 
figure by the death of Rey. Dr. Robert 
McCheyne Edgar. 


The Y. W. C. A. of the Iowa State Normal 
School has a membership cf 450 and the classes 
for Bible study number over five hundred. 


Christian Endeaver Notes. One of the first 
fifty societies organized was in the Congrega 
tional church, Housatonic, Mass., which re- 
cently celebrated its twentieth anniversary 
and was never doing better work.—The 
societies in the Frankfort, Ky., prison sent 
$10 to the Finland Famine Fund The Mel- 
rose, Mass., society has assumed $500 of the 
church debt, and propose to pay it without 
curtailing their regular offering.——The round 
trip railroad rates to the Denver Convention, 
July 9-13, will be less than half fare, an un- 
usual reduction, and the return limit on the 
tickets has been extended to Aug, 31.—Two 
hundred Endeavorers from the. Boer Prison 
Camps have volunteered for missionary work 
since their return to South Africa. A train- 
ing school has been opened for them. 


Georgia 


With spring, interest in religious work revives and 
Lent is being more and more observed. Easter, 
radiant with sunshine and flowers, is always en- 
thusiastically celebrated, except in some Baptist 
churches that regard it a heathen festival. 

Dr. Campbell Morgan, on a recent visit here, 
caused no little flurry by his abrupt refusal to take 
part in union services in which Universalists and 
Unitarians were joining. He said the only thing to 
do with such men was to convert them, not co-oper- 
ate with them. Nevertheless, the meetings went 
on without their exclusion. Dr. Morgan’s later ad- 
dresses before a Bible conference, were heard by 
thousands with increasing delight. 

Atlanta University has rendered another inyalua- 
ble service by the issuance of The Negro Artisan, 
a 188-page pamphlet containing the proceedings of 
last year’s Negro Conference. It gives first-hand 
information on this subject, gathered from all parts 
of the country and edited by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
the eminent young socialist, who is secretary of the 
conference. It arrives at these conclusions: 


(1) Slavery trained artisans, but they were for the 
most part careless and inefficient. 

(2) Industrial schools are needed. 

(3) There are signs of lethargy among the large 
number of Negro artisans and work is slipping from 
them in some places; in others, they are awaken- 
ing and seizing the opportunities of the new indus- 
trial South. 

(4) The labor unions, with 1,200,000 members, 
bave less than 40,000 Negros, mostly in a few 
unions, and largely semi-skilled laborers like 
miners. 

(5) Employers on the whole are satisfied with 
Negro skilled labor and many favor education as 
tending to increase the efficiency of Negros. 

(6) The Negro evinces considerable mechanical 
ingenuity. 


Congregationalism is expanding in Georgia, es- 
pecially in Atlanta. First Chureh has taken in over 
sixty new members this year, and Central Church is 
planning to build, New churches are being organ- 
ized, and many others are holding evangelistic 
services. H. Bs P. 


New Jersey 


(Continued from page 491.) 


of today, he is in hearty aceord with Christian, 
Biblical scholarship. For three years, therefore, 
he has directed a class, at first of ten members, now 
of thirty, in the hardest kind of Biblical criticism. 
The work this winter is on The Prophetic Period of 
Hebrew History and every two weeks an essay is 
read by a member on such topics as Isalah, The Man 
and His Message; Jeremiah, The Prophet of Trag- 
edy; The Servant of Jehovah, etc. These essays 
are fully up to seminary standards. This class is 
now preparing, under the direction of the pastor, 
a graded system of Bible lessons for the Sunday 
school and from this class Bible teachers are drawn. 
And all this development has been going on so 
quietly that much of it has been unknown till 
sought by a brother minister, neighbor and friend. 


(Natural Flavor) 


Food 


Products 


Good housewives keep Libby’s Good Things 
to Eat on the pantry shelves all the year ‘round. 

They’re especially in demand for dainty, de- 
lightful, impromptu luncheons. 

They have the delicious flavor that tempts 
the epicure—they’re made after the recipes of 
the world’s best chefs. ‘ 

They’ re ready to serve on a moment’s notice, 
and lend zest to any feast. 

FREE—the booklet ‘‘How to Make Good Things 
to Eat."" Send five 2c stamps for Libby’s big Atlas 
of the World. . 


Libby, McNeill § Libby, Chicago 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
summer, the residence of the 
late Hon. H. L. DAWES, in 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Apply to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or 


to Frank Russell & Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. 1st Cabin, 850 upwards. 
Kound trip, $90. Winter Season until April 1. 


SS. Winifredian....April 8 | SS. Winifredian....May 13 
“ “15 | *' Bohemian....... “20 


Bohemian...... Boh 
* Oestrian fsesses “ 29) “ Canadian., wih a7 
* Devonian........ May 6/| “ Cestrian... June 3 
F. O. HOUGHTON & ©O., General Agents 


Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 
a EUROPE & ORIENT > 
22a . Limited Unexcellea 
e¢ Raveena ‘vary Botait tor Comfort. 
Maat Leisure in Signe eee Terms 
Address, Dr. and Mrs. H. S. Paine, Glens Falis, N.Y 


CURES 
Y cramps 


& COLIC 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
NEw ORLEANS, APRIL 15 TO 17, 1903.—For 
the meeting of the above association the Southern 
Railway will sell excursion tickets at one fare for 
the round trip; tickets to be sold April 11, 12, 
and 13, with final limit April 19, 1903, From 
the Trunk Line Territory tickets will be sold April 
11, 12, and 13, with final limit April 19, on 
basis of regular fares to Washington or Trunk Line 
western termini, added to one first-class fare there- 
from. By deposit of ticket by original purchaser 
with Joint Agent, New Orleans, not later than 
April 19, and payment of fifty cents, an extension 
of final limit can be obtained to reach starting point 
not later than April 30, 19C38. The Southern Rail- 
way operates three trains daily from New York, 
carrying Pullman Sleeping, Dining and 
Cars. Time only thirty nine hours between New 
York and New Orleans. For further information 
apply to George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


I" you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the mew Pilgrim Press C : 


which quotes low prices on all the popular books, . 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
either at Boston 


at the Congregatioral Bookstore, 
or Chicago. 
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- street are heard, but seem far away. 


. Hall in India 


N PICTURE OF A REPRESENTATIVE 
5 ' LECTURE F i; 


ae who knows Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
be surprised to learn that ne has 


mis es, and in the homes he has yipiteds 
as in his public appearances. Hé 
has cached in great cities and given a 
m . of addresses besides his lectures, 
andi still been compelled to decline'many. 
ations. Christian people thank God es-*' 
ped for Dr. Hall’s visit to India because 
he prouaht, a real gospel message.” God with 
us, Jesus Christ the present living Saviour - 
of individual man-and of. society, has 
been. the subject of the lectures. 
Dr. ‘Hail is. deferential to those trained in 
| the faiths: of India.. But when he speaks of 
. the central truth of: the gospel_his voice has 


: : no ‘uncertain | sound. Nor does he allow that: 
- any religion outside Christianity contains the 
» message of a complete salvation. 


An Indian audience when composed. of cul- 
- tured ‘men lacks the picturesque features com- 


4 : maon in village assemblies; but-a university 
§ audience is not destitute of striking charac- 
teristics. 


It is six o’clock—after the warmth of a 
Victoria Hall is- large, sym- 
metrical, stately. The painted scenery of 
the stage removes a!l monotony from. that 
end of the room; on either side the lofty 
walls are white, save where the red dust of 
the town has lodged. Through the many 


_ windows the birds are flying in and out fa- 


miliarly. Large doors on both sides are 
wide open on the veranda, twenty feet broad, 
and the breeze is comfortable. One sitting 
near the door sees the sky, glowing with the 
splendor of an Indian sunset. A band is 
playing in the distance. The noises of the 


‘ 


Here hundreds of young men have assem- 


_ bled and more are still coming to fill the few 


vacant chairs in the back of the hall. An 


_ Indian audience occupies the front seats first. 
_ Most of the people are dressed in neutral 
_ tints, but there is no lack of white raiment. 


The stuaents generally wear a soft, closely 
fitting cap, gray or some darker shade, but 
the occasional turbans afford dashes of bril- 


_ liant eoloring—purple, dark red, scarlet, gold, 


lemon, white. Here and there a mass of lace, 
or other tremulous head gear, tells that an 


' English lady has come to hear the American 


lecturer. at 
The chairman has concluded his introduc- 
tory remarks and taken his seat with the 
A 
_ MONEY TO COOKS. 


$7,500.00 Donated. to be Divided 
Among Family Cooks. 


The sum of $7,500.00 will be distributed 
between now and midsummer among family 
oe in 735 prizes ranging from $200.00 to 

5 00. 

This is done to stimulate better cooking in 
the Family kitchen. The contest is open to 
paid the name “hired girl” call | 
them cook y deserve it) or to the mistress 
of the if shedoes thecooking. The 


stare plainand simple. Each 
ir money priz-s will also 
d certificate of merit or 
ded tages pear the | 
e of the most famous 
in the world, The Postum 
of Battle Creek, Mich., the 
Postum Coffee and 
— and address Cook- 
articulars. 
eon among cooks to win 
: ieiomen w will give thou- 
better and more delicious 
cleaner kitchens and a gen 
t in the culinar ary department, 
must show marked skill and 
ar tee to win. Great sums of 
ay ep age always re- 
er along on the 
eomfort and hap- 
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other distinguished msn grouped upon the 
platform. President Hall, wearirg his doc- 
tor’s gown, is now speaking in a voice heard 
with ease and pleasure in every part of the 
large auditorium. His presence is winsome, 
his gestures ample and effective, his style 
transpirént, his manner deferential, persua- 
sive, earnest. 

The orator is rewarded by profound atten- 
tion. If not pleased people in an Indian au- 
dience frequently leave the hall, and recently 
‘all the Mohammedans in a Calcutta audience 
‘did this because they wished to show their 
dissent. But while he remains, the educated 
‘Indian i is a model of attention and Dr. Hall is 
“now receiving a tribute extraordinary even in 
this land of courteous auditors. Not a man 
desires to leave the room and every eye seems 
‘fixed upon the speaker, 


The suj: ct this evening is, The Sin of Man’ 
! Near the close of. 
the lecture we hear this sentence: ‘“‘I am forced 


and the Sacrifice of Christ. 


by experience and by reason to the’ conviction 
that, whatever comfort and inspiration there 
are in other faiths, it is the peculiar prerogg- 
“tive of Christ alone to give salvation from sin 
to the individual life, and to redeem society 
from the moral burdens now pressing upon 
it. ced 

The hour has now ended and Vr. Hall is 
closing his discourse with the most familiar, 
stanzas ofa hymn known throughout English- 
speaking Christendom: 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


The silence following the utterance of these 
words is indescribable. Among those motion- 
less hundreds one, closing his eye, might 
suppose himself absolutely alone. Then the 
momentary stillness is broken by a great and 
sudden tempest of applause. Then the audi- 
ence drifts through the doorways, save for the 
scores of young men pressing forward to 
speak to the lecturer. 

Dr. Hall’s lectares hava been issued, already, 
in an octavo volume, printed on good paper, 
and it is sold in India for eight cents. 


April Missionary Service 


THE WORK OF ONE MISSION IN INDIA— 
AHMEDNAGAR 


Suggestions: You will need for this service a good 
map of India and the Missionary Herald for Febru- 
ary and March. Be sure the parts are well and 
widely assigned, and that they follow one another 
in prompt succession. Do not tolerate any read- 
ings. Impress upon each one who takes part the 
necessity of having something to say, and of saying 
it in as definite form as possible. It would be a gain 
to the service if the parts could follow each other 
without any announcement from the leader. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Hymn: “ The morning light is breaking.” Open- 
ing sentences. Hymn: “ The Son of God goes forth 
to war.” Prayer. 

1, General news: (1) Revivals. February Mis- 
sionary Herald, p.65. (2) The policy of the Board 
with native agency, p. 55. (3) Chines+ monument 
to the Tai-ku martyrs, p.57. Circulate the picture. 

2. Good news from Japan: (1) Mr. Kimura. Mis- 
sionary Herald for February, p. 75f. (2) Kobe, 
p. 76. (3) Mr. Morita. (4) A spirit of inquiry. 
(5) Student converts. (6) Christian statesman- 
educator. 

3. India: (1) Ahmednagar. Missionary Herald for 
March, p.107. (a) The city. (+) The missionaries. 
(ec) The churches. (@) Theseminary. (¢) Miss Nu- 
gent and Mrs. Bissell. (f) The high school and 
school for giris. (g) Three day schools for non- 
Christian girls. () Industrial training, (i) Medi- 
eal work. (j) Bibles, Famine children. (k) The 
out stations. (7) Normal Training Institution and 
industrial aid. Gn) Native Christians in govern- 
ment positions and trades. (2) The growth of 
Protestant missions in India.- Missionary Herald 
for March, p. 113. (3) George Winthrop Hard- 
ing, M.D., show picture. (4) President Hall in 
India. March Herald, p. 101. 

Hymn: “ Take my life and letit be.” Two prayers. 
Gloria. Closing sentences. Lord’s Prayer. Bene- 
diction. 
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ANY SICK PERSON CAN-BE GURED. 


If you are sick the cause of your trouble 
lies in jour stomach, liver, kidney, bladder, 
bowels, or the mucous membrane lining the 
various passages and cavities of the body. 
In Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine there is: 
a remedy which acts directly upomthese mem- 
bers and restores them to a healthy normal 
eondition, _It inereases the bodily excretions 
and rids the system of all the-dead, useless 
matter. This excreta, if it remains in the 
body, will ferment and poison the entire sys- 
tem... Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine not 
only drives out this sewage, but: it algo tones 
up the blood and nervous system so that these 
froubles can never occur again. We don’t 
ask you to take our word for this, simply 
write for a trial bottle of this peerless rem- 
edy. We send it, absolutely free, by mail, 
postage prepaid. A trial treatment will give 
you a regular internal bath and make you feel 
as well and hearty as you ever felt in your 
life. If you are played out, got: the blues, or 
feel sick’ in any way, don’t delay, but write at 
once to the Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N:’Y:, for a free trial of their 
superb remedy.’ Remember, it won’t cost a 
cen - 


Ski ® 

in Diseases 
Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne 
or, other skin ‘troubles, can be 
promptly:cured by : 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


On Cetactonctane «fi 


57 Prince St., 
New York 
2 Booklet on the rational treat- 
FREE ane of diseases sent free, 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


EK. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


MORPHINE ae Liquor 


Habits Cured. Sanatorium. ’ 
Established 1875. Thousands 


having failed elsewhere 


have been cured byus. Treatmentcan be taken at home, 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Dizzy - Headed 


It clears the brain, relieves 
headache, and develops a healthy 
action of the liver and bowels. 
Guaranteed to contain no narcotic 
pe poisonous drugs. It has been 

sed by American physicians 
for over 58 years. 
50c, and $1.00 
At Druggists or by mail from 


The Tarrant Co., Chemists, New York 
{ Bus, Est. 1924. 


BOOKS for CASS GIFTS 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
By Bishop Lawrence, Author of “Roger Wolcott” 
“A masterpiece... it will bring the real Phillips Brooks 
close to the hearts of all Americans.” 50 cents net. 


Easter Edition, bound in White and Gold, and with a 
Photogravur2 Frontispiece, 60 cents net. Postage, 5 cents 
extra on both editions. 


WILLIAM ELLERY | TRUE BIRDSTORIES 


CHANNING By Olive Thorne Miller 
| Mrs. Miller is particularly suc 
By John White Chadwick cessful in interesting young 
people in the study of birds, 
The career of the great Liberal | aad this pew book is in her best 


leader is drawn with a sure | style. Illustrated by Fuertes, 
touch and full mastery of ma- and witha colored frontispiece. 
terial. With two photogravure 12mo, $1.00 net. Postage ex- 
portraits. Crown 8v0, $1,75 net, tra. (To be published April 18 ) 


Postpaid, $1.88. 
THE MANNERINGS 
JOHN PERCYFIELD | sy Mia gies 


By C. H. Henderson This doubls love story, whose 

| - scene is laid at a charming 

“Its merits will rank it among country house, is the most vital 
the few sterling novels of the | and dramatic work that Miss 
day.”—Boston Transcript. $1.50 | Brown has yet produced. $1.50 


= Bac." 


THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 


By Clarence M. Weed 


5 


to Date Pipe Organ 


An original and suggestive book on the interior decorative use of 
flowers, thoroughly practical, and 1ich in illustration. With 60 Sendius plans of your organ space and we will mail 
illustrations. 8vo, $2.50 net. Postage extra. (fo be published ‘ i ; 
April 18.) you plans, specifications, etc. : 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


: 180 Tremont Street, Boston 2 
FACTORIES - : - - - BRATTLEBORO, vr. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 


We could give a score of good reasons owe you > yous 
bring the little folks here to buy 


Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona ‘ 


Earth's greatest wonder—the 
titan of chasms,a mile deep, 
many miles wide. 


+ For 25 cents will send 
Pictures of it: the season's novelty— 


a Grand vanyon gh wed eh view, 
uniquely mounted reproduce the Can- 
on tints. Or, for same price, a set of 
our black-and-white prints, ready for 
framing. 

+ For 60 cents will 
Books about it: send a Grand Can- 
on book, 128 pages, 93 illustrations, cover 
tn colors; contains articles by noted au- 
thors, travelers and scientists. Worthy a 
place in any library. Or will mail free 
pamphiet, “ Titan 0; ‘Chasms.” 

General Passenger Office 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ratlway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bidg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


For Children, 


But we will only submit a few facts and let your own best 
judgment decide if a visit would not be time well spent. ~ 


In the first place they are oe “True Shape,” made te 
fit the feet according to nature’s wise intention. 
Second—They are of excellent quality, made pie fs Oak 
Tanned Soles and Goodyear Waits, 4 

Third—There are about 100 different models to ealéah: 
from, so that a correct fit is possible and sure. 
Fourth—They are reasonable in price <— low 

goods) but high class goods at a low 

considered. 

Fifth—We have a fame to make on Shoes for 
and we are making it now— without regard to a big pi 
Sixth—We know a satisfied customer is the 
advertisement, and we propose to make every bu 
satisfied in all the particulars we have 
make the Shepard Shoe of *‘ True Shape’’ 
every town in New Eogland, 


_ Shepard, Norwell Cor 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


| 


f\ 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
A. BRIDGMAN 
The Sacred Sabbath. 


BY REV. H. 
Topic, April 19-25. 
Matt. 12: 1-13 
| Midway between a superstitious and irk- 
some veneration for the Sabbath and an utter 
disregardiof it lies the rational Christian po- 
sition. Jesus points it out, and it is better 
to grasp the profound principles which he 
lays down rather than to attempt to apply 
them! specifically to modern life. There is 
hardly anything in which good people differ 
so widely as in their judgment of what is 
proper and improper on the Sabbath Day. 
Such being the case it is a mistake to stretch 
one’s conscience over the territory of another 
man’s activities. Find first for yourself some 
large, sound platform on which you can stand 
and then in quiet tactful ways try to per- 
meate the life of the community with these 


fundamental ideas. 


The first is that the day is to serve the 
higher lifeof man. If certain traditional re- 
strictions prevent this result they must give 
way. If David and his young men are suffer- 
ing for physical sustenance the hallowed 
bread is none too good for them; if men, 
women and little children are penned up all 
the week long in stuffy tenement houses and 
unsanitary working places give them a 
chance to cast themselves on a bit of green- 
sward under a protecting tree, through whose 
branches they can look up into God’s sky. 
If the busy rounw of the week gives no time 
for the gratification « mental and esthetic 
tastes give the people a chance at the libra- 
ries. Church attendance will not suffer in 
the long run thereby. Moreover, nothing is 
more sacred than the divine life in a man 
which becomes so easily overlaid and smoth- 
ered by exacting modern conditions. Jesus 
stands for a man’s right to obtain that on the 
Sabbath Day or on any day which is abso- 
lutely essential at the moment to his better 
development. The Sabbath is an ancient, 
important and beautiful institution, but it 
ought to ba flexible enough to minister to the 
best Jife of the children of men, who should 
learn to look upon it not as an antiquated 
and fettering device for reducing their pleas- 
ure, but as a precious opportunity for the 

‘culture of their noblest impulses. 


The other great principle is that the day is 
Gedicated to human ministrations, If an 
‘Animal has fallen into a pit it ought not to 
be left there until Monday. If there are 
lonely and homesick people in hospitals they 
ought to be visited. If hundreds of clerks 
and stenographers have no better prospect 
before them when they rise on Sunday than 
a boarding house dinner, the Christian homes 
of the community ought to open to some of 
them. To spend the entire day even in the 
development of one’s own spiritual life is not 
the ideal Sunday observance. Sometimes we 
are forced to do that and that alone. But we 
ought to look upon the day as a rare chance to 
help somebody else, through Sunday school 
teaching, through brotherbood work, through 
quiet personal service. We should not, to be 
‘gure, overload the day with Christian activities 
but we can so proportion our time as to allow 
of some form of ministration. One of the bus- 
jest of Boston merchants has been in the habit 
for many years of spending Sunday afternoon 
calling upon the members of his Sunday 


school class. 


Here then are two great tests of our prefitable 
use of Sunday. When the day is over can we 
really say, “ At this point and at that I was 
helped, my better life was recruited and rein- 
vigorated. I feel now more courage for to- 
morrow’s struggle.”” And can we also say, 
“There is somebody happler, better, nearer 


EVERY HOME 


should own the New Epirion. 
Hundreds of the most eminent 
authorities agree that it is the 
most accurate and useful diction- 
= published. 

It gives correct answers to ques- 
tions concerning words, places, 
notable persons, fiction, etc. 

The New Enpition has 25,000 
new words and phrases, 2364 
Pages, 5000 illustrations, 


Let Us Send You Free 


“A Test in Pronunciation” 
which affords a pleasant and in- 
structive evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN BIRD MAGAZINE 


Profusely illustrated with Photographs of Wild 
Birds from life. Fresh, interesting and 
instructive bird literature. 


EVERYTHING ORIGINAL 
Each number contains 
TEN BIRDS IN NATURAL COLORS 
for identification 
Monthly, $1 a year; Single copies, 10c. 
FREE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 

Every one subscribing now to the American Bird Maga- 

zine is entitled to a LIFE SIZED ENLARGEMENT 

of the “CHIPPY FAMILY” on paper 12x20 inches. 

This is probably the best photograph ever takem of an 

entire family of live wild birds. 

SPECIAL :—To ail who mention The Congregationalist we 
will send Vol. I. and II. unbound, and subsertption for 
re with the “Chippy Family” prepaid, for $2.50. 
Address 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Many Mansions 


eee IN... 


God’s House 


Easter Sermon by 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


SENT FREE 


Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
91 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


DISTINCTIVELY 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK 


GEMS or SONG 


BY IRA D. SANKEY Ano HUBERT P. MAIN. 

Rey, J. R. HBNSBL, Shenandoah, Pa.—‘‘/? gives universal 
satisfaction. /ts beautiful hymns, rich in words, 
sweet in melodies, are well adapted for all seasons 
and occasions. J should not x if t¢ became 
THe STANDARD OF ALL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN Boons.’* 
Handsomely Cloth bound, 30c. by mail; $25 per 100, 

Copies for examination mailed free. 


THE BIGLOW & MALN CO., New York and Chicage. 


THE ROAD by C. C. Harrah, must be read in order 

4 to judge of the saying of strong men: 
that it gives the best, clean-cut conception of Jesus 
religion. Sent postpaid for only 25 cents. For April, 
wheao the 10th thousand will be reached, it will be sent 


Christ because of the word I have spoken, 
the deed I have done?” 


to students and the poor who inclose 7 cents for mailing. 
Address, SCOTT HEIGHTS BOOK Co., Des Moines, Lo, 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WomAn’s BOARD OF MISsIONS, Room 704, 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


THE OONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is pepresentea in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 


609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Kawin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WomaAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 


807, Con tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
arer; Miss L. L, Sherman, Home Secretary, 


°urchas 
and Twen 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rey. H. Cobb, D. 
Secreta: meritus: Charles E. Hi 


East 22d 8t., New York, N.¥. Rev. 
Wash nm &t., Chicago, Ill.; Rey. G. A. H 
; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 


House, Boston, 
-M.C. A. Building, San 
taries. 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
quests suiteited in this, name. pend gifts to A. @. 
r, ears ane ‘or 
E. 5. Palmer, 609 Congregational tame 
THE OONGREGATIONAL OHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). ject is the 


Be- 
Stan- 
id to 


dsument and fey Saal of i Co} tional 
seed = — y a, in mand suburbs. 
mry e8.; O. C) Treas. ; Geo: 
Flint, dec., 101 Tomawanda St, Boas ns ee 
BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND organized 1827, 


President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. ey 
Geo. Gould ; Oorresponding Secre' 


to Barna 8 Comers 
: onal society devoted to 


. and religious welfare of 
seamen. —— should be made payable tothe Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solici 


Boston. Annual mem- 
.00.- President, Mrs. 
la, 13 Ash oo 


Mass.; Treasurer. 
roenville sk. Roxbury, Mass.! 
iew Avenue Cambridge rOlerk. ie Fenn: 4 

: e 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


‘Associa- 
pastors or 
10 Gon tional House, Bosto: Wer Goarion 
B. Rico, Secretare, : ante =: 

nding 


_OONGERGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIERTY 
‘ormer New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
er students for the m . Twenty-seven Co; a 
donal Oolieges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
tree Ohristian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead Correepond = Saas 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Gon House, Bos: 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Lil. 


if 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and e806. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office. 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. ¥. Mr. William 
R. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subserip- 
tions and all cerrespendence rela to estates and 
D. D., and Rov. Washington Ohose, i et Gemement 

.D., an v. nD % 
ing Secretaries, to whom ail col er on other 
matters relating to the National ety should be sent. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 

under the management of the Trustees of the National 
Souneh). Alds aged and disabled and missioa- 
a ies and their families. v¥. H. A. Stimson, 
v.v., New York; Secretary, m. A. Riee, D. D., 
youre tional Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ot. 


— Soe ee se ee AND Prs- 
NG SOCIETY, ngregs onal Boston. Wil- 

lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D. 
Secretary and Treasurer. , tr 
The Missionary Deparimeni, which is in of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary re 
ture to new and needy schools or at reduced 


cost. The administrative nses of 
are wholly a la bY appror riations le yy 
All con tions from 
A) 


ness Departmen 
Sunday schools and individuals go he 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New Engiand Superintendent fer 
this department. ea ee 

ness Department, charge Business 
M er, and known in the trade as 


schools, and selis 


Ghat Of the ‘Minalonary Deparnent, to whieh, howe 

of the onary ver, 
it makes annual approp’ ons. an 
subscriptions for periodicals from and all states 
east should be sent to the Business J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the west. 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Aye., 


Ohicago, Ill. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
summer, the residence of the 


late Hon. H. L. DAWES, in 


Pittsfield, Mass. z 


Apply to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or © 
4 Frank Russell & Co., Pittsfield, 
ass. 
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WELLE WortTH VISITING.—This week there is 
san exhibition in Boston which our readers may be 
interested in. It is at the warerooms of the 
Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street, and the 
‘Special feature of the exhibit is a display of heavy 
‘furniture in Morocco leather, the pieces being suit 
able for the library, reception-room, living-room, 
ete, We urge our readers to see this exhibition. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TouRs, 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
Stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on March 13 
and 27, April 10 and 24, and May 8. Itinerary of 
‘Teurist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE custom of giving something to the church 
vin memory of a departed relative has long been in 
‘vogue. Usually the gift takes the form of a window 
or some article of church furniture. Of late years, 
hhowever, a great many memorial gifts have been 
Individual Communion Services. These are usu- 
sally of heavy silver plate and each tray is engraved 
about. the rim with a suitable inscription to the 
memory of the person in whose name it is given. 
The hizh grade sets made by Reed & Barton, Sil- 
~yersmiths, are admirably adapted for such gifts, 
and this concern reports that a large percentage of 
ats orders for Individual Communion Ware is for 
Memorial sets. 


HIGH PRESSURE Days.—Men and women alike 
hhave to work incessantly with brain ard hand to 
thold their Own nowadays. Never were the demanis 
of business, the wants of the family, the require- 
ments of society, more numerous. The first effect 
of the praiseworthy effort to keep up with all these 
things is commonly seen in a weakened or debili- 
‘ated condition of the nervous system, which re- 
sults in dyspepsia, defective nutrition of both body 
and brain, and in extreme cases in complete nervous 
prostration. Itis clearly seen that what is needed 
ds what will sustain the system, give vigor and tone 
to the nerves, and keep the digestive and assimi- 
{ative functions healtiy and active. From personal 
knowledge, we can recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for this purpose. It acts on all the vital organs, 
Duilds up the whole system, and fits men and 
‘women for these high-pressure days. 


HUMORS come-to the surface in the spring as in no 
other season. It’s a pity they don’t run themselves all 
off that way; but in spite of pimples and other erup- 
tions, they eae 4 remain in the system. .That’s bad. 
Hood’s pohge ty la removes them and cures all the 
painful and disfiguring troubles they cause. Nothing 
ra ree the system and clears the complexion like 

00d’s. 


» 


Religious Notices 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
@ions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
&t., New York, Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus. 

chaplains and missionaries ; aprometen temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin) 
paplishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s 
G 


vessels 
‘riend and 


butions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
femittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
tthe main office of the society at New York. 
. »Revy. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropzs, Treasurer. 

REUNION OF ANDOVER SEMINARY ALUMNI.—The 
Alumni of Andover Theological Seminary, living in or 
mear Boston, will hold a reunion at Young’s Hotel on 
Monday, April 27, at 12 o’clock. Luncheon will be 
served arise $1.00) at 12.30. This meeting directly fol- 
lows that of the ministers in Pilgrim Hall, at which Dr. 

R. Arnold, professor-elect of Hebrew, is to 
speak. There will be an informal discussion of semi- 
nary interests; while also the occasion will afford oppor- 
tunity to greet the new professor. Cards of invitation 
have been sent to ail known addresses of men in and 
about Boston; but any and all alumni who may read 
this notice are also cordially included in this call. 
EDWARD Y. HINCKS, ? : 
WILLIAM E. WOLCOTT, > Committee. 
CHARLES O. Day, 5) 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The Board of | 
‘Directors 


of the Chicago Theological Seminary in ac- 
0) with the requirements of its Constitution 
hereby calls a meeting of the Triennial Convention of 
the Sem to convene in Chicago, Ill., Wednesday, 
1 . at 10 o’clock A. M., in Carpenter Chapel. 
association of the Congregational Churches 
of Mich Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Lowa, Missourt, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, , Montana and New Mexico is 
invited to appoint each one delegate to represent the 
churches of said lecal association. Local associations 
which have a church membership of over fifteen hundred 


are . vo a one — onal delegate for every 
ve hundred church members. 
fi e Convention will consist of the delegates thus ap- 


> a with the Board of Directors and the 
the Faculty of the Seminary. Delegates 
please report their names at an 
. GATES, 81 Ashland 
Board of Directors. 
GorGeE 8S. F. SAVAGE, Secretary. 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 2, 1903. 


Rogers Hall School 


Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Welealey Wwe Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 


Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 
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Compiled from the Writings of 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 


HELPS TO THE 
HOLY COMMUNION 


32mo, 128 pages, cloth, 50 cts. net. Postage, 3 cts. 
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JEWISH FORERUNNERS 
OF CHRISTIANITY 
By ADOLPHE DANZIGER 


12mo, 342 pages, $1.50 net. Postage, 11 cts. 


The Author, a well-known Jewish scholar, says: 

“T have tried to show the modern reader what 
manner of men these Masters in Israel and their fel- 
lows were . . . to illustrate the course of events in 
the Jewish nation during the last two centuries of 
its separate existence ” 

“T greatly approve of your general purpose and 
plan; it is very desirable to point out the religious 
and ethical agreement between Jesus and the Jew- 
ish thinkers before and after Him.” : 

—Prof. C. H. Toy of Cambridge. 
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Be PRO mene is unique, and the volume meets 
a need. 

“Tt is a book which many will cherish, and it de- 
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of the day.” 
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supremacy of goodness runs through them all.” 
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HARTFORD Training for active epee 
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Courses in Missions and _ Reli- SEMINARY 


gious Pedagogy. Seventieth year 
begins September 30, 1903. 
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ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Thoroughly equipped plant. Large library. bole 
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a questions. a ee chureh work. 
u catal 2 or book of views apply to 4 
or catalogue or bo uly to oo. 0. DAY. 
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There are many white soaps, each 
. represented to be just as good as | 
| the Ivory; they are not, but like 
all imitations, they lack the 
peculiar and remarkable quali- 


ties of the genuine. AsK for Ivory } 
Soap and insist upon getting it. 4 
) 
J} 
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<— PERMANENTLY 
Es ELASTIC 
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Sie Demee, SO Terenas mreee sans» Usui Os) HOBTOS CEES “ Complete Household Guide Book. Send 50 cents. 
A. ADKIN, 74 Starr St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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always proves the absolute 
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Event and Comment 


a, “* Now hath Christ been raised 
asi hae © from the dead, the first fruits 

of them that areasleep. Now 
is the accepted time, now is the day of 
salvation.” The one is assertion not to 
be regarded simply as the record of an his- 
torical fact, nor the other as a passing op- 
portunity for conversion. The two meet 
@ perennial need in human nature. The 
fact that Christ has risen now is to be of 
moment in every act of daily life. And 
why limit the second text to the readiness 
of God to accept the penitent sinner? 
The saint no less than the sinner may 
appropriate it for daily use in meeting 
trials, temptations, doubts, depression and 
all physical, mental and spiritual needs. 


The headquarters of 
Congregationalism at 
14 Beacon Street rose from an organiza- 
tion which began fifty years ago and has 
grown from an obscure beginning till it 
holds in trust the spacious building that 
shelters our denominational societies, 
The Congregationalist and various enter- 
prises whose work extends throughout 
the world. The anniversary of its birth 
occurs this year on the same date of the 
semiannual Ladies’ Night of the Congre- 
gational Club. Therefore arrangements 
are being made by a joint commitee of 
both bodies to celebrate the event in Tre- 
mont Temple on the evening of May 24. 
It is expected that the societies and the 
library will keep epen house on that day 
and will welcome their friends. The ad- 
dress of the evening is to be given by Rev. 
Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor of the Old 
South Church. The service of praise will 
beled by the united chorus of the Shawmut 
Church, Boston, and the Eliot Church, 
Newton. The surprising discovery has 
been made that the American Congrega- 
tional Association, through which our ex- 
cellent library has been gathered and is 
maintained and our noble denomina- 
tional house erected, is hardly known even 
by name to many Congregationalists in 
its vicinity, while thousands of its bene- 
ficiaries appear to be unaware that it 
exists. The coming jubilee will afford 
opportunity for showing what it has done 
and how its ee work can be en- 
larged. 


A Jubilee Celebration 


The Saxonia, which 
Sailing of the Depu- sailed from Boston last 
bec pauciecsty Tuesday, carried Rey. 
E. E. Strong, D. D., who heads the Depu- 
tation which the American Board is send- 
ing to its mission fields in South and East 
Africa. Rey. Sydney Strong of Oak Park, 
TIL, will sail from New York next Wednes- 
day on the steamship New York. He will 


join his colleague in London, where some 
important preliminary conferences are 
scheduled with the officers of both the 
London and the Colonial Missionary Socie- 
ties. Fellow passengers with Dr. Strong 
are Rey. and Mrs. George A. Wilder of 
the East Africa Mission and Rev. and 
Mrs. Charles N. Ransom of the Zulu Mis- 
sion, who are going back to their fields 
after furloughs in this country. They, 
with Dr. Strong, were given a reception 
one evening last week by Miss Margaret 
Adams at the Missionary Home in Au- 
burndale, and on Sunday in that place 
the church services were entirely given 
up to a noteworthy presentation of the 
American Board’s work in Africa, Dr. 
Strong and Mr. Wilder speaking in the 
morning and Mr. Ransom in the evening, 
giving, with the aid of the stereopticon, a 
vivid description of his field. During 
their stay in this country these four mis- 
sionaries have spent much of their time 
in Auburndale, and the fact that Dr. 
Strong resides there arouses much local 
interest in the outgoing party. We be- 
lieve, however, that it is in the heart of 
the sisterhood of Congregational churches 
throughout the country to bid them God- 
speed and to cherish high hopes of their 
success, 


On another page Dr. 
Have the Churches W. E. Barton returns 
a aad to the question which 
has before been discussed in our columns: 
Have the Congregational churches of the 
United States a moderator? The answer 
in fact is written in the history of the 
denomination. The churches never have 
had a permanent presiding officer. The 
National Council has become an incor- 
porated body, with a board of trustees, 
and it has voted that the moderator 
chosen at one session shall be a member 
of this board and shall preside at the 
opening of the next triennial session. 
During the interim any service which 
he is willing and able to render to any of 
the churches is sure to be appreciated, 
and takes on a certain significance from 
the fact that he was appointed to preside 
over the council meetings. Dr. Bradford 
has issued two addresses to the churches 
since he was moderator of the last Na- 
tional Council, and his messages have 
been read with attention because of their 
yaluable suggestions. But he would prob- 
ably be among the last persons to as- 
sume any authority in leadership of our 
churches. The New Jersey Association, 
of which he has long been one of the most 
influential members, twice memorialized 
the National Council in emphatic pro- 
tests against its right to exist, saying, 
““ We totally disapprove of National Coun- 


cils meeting statedly to give advice on 
denominational matters, as subversive of 
Congregationalism.”’ No doubt he would 
continue to protest against any officer of 
the council assuming the right officially 
to give advice to the churches, but his 
messages of inspiration and encourage- 
ment are heartily welcomed everywhere. 
He has done more in this direction than 
any of his predecessors. He is soon to 
visit the Pacific coast in this gratuitous 
service. We trust that his example.will 
be followed and are confident that the 
value of such services will be estimated 
by the abilities of future moderators and 
their devotion to the interests of the 
denomination. 


At the united meeting of the 
paainng for ministers of the three Suffolk 

Associations of Greater Bos- 
ton last week, reported quite fully else- 
where, Rev. W. R. Campbell put a ques- 
tion of vital importance. The need of 
money to extend Christian work in dis- 
tant parts of our own land and in foreign 
nations constantly increases, and, as was 
shown by Dr. Lucien Warner in a paper 
recently published in The Congregational- 
ist, is being less and less adequately met 
by the contributions of our churches. 
New and greater efforts are being put 
forth by our benevolent societies to edu- 
cate thechurches togive. New literature 
is projected, new secretaries appointed, 
new campaigns proposed to replenish the 
treasuries. Mr. Campbell’s question was, 
“Who is going to do the plowing and the 
planting if all are hastening to be glean- 
ers?’”’ The meeting to which the ques- 
tion was put was aroused to great inter- 
est init. The fact that very little united 
planning for plowing and planting in the 
region around Boston has been done fora 
whole generation was recognized, It re- 
mains to be seen whether or not the im- 
pulses of that meeting will fruit in ac- - 
tion. A growing company of young min- 
isters in this vicinity can carry forward 
plowing and planting according to modern 
methods if they agree to undertake the 
work. From the looks and words of those 
who were present we are encouraged to 
expect that important results will come 
out of that meeting. We expect to pub- 
lish a part of Mr. Campbell’s paper in our 
next issue, with further comment on it. 


The work of the Con- 
A Step Toward Fed- orepational churches 
eration of Societies in the Southern States 
is of constantly growing importance. Our 
five home societies are called on for help 
and substantially the same kind of re- 
quests for aid are made of themall. Re- 
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cently certain Southern schools for whites 


_ have appealed to the Education Society 


for support, while increasing appropria- 
tions are being made by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society for churches in its care. 
This work is in the same field as that of 
the American Missionary Association. A 
conference was held at the Congregational 
House in Boston, April 3, of representa- 
tives of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation*and the Education Society, at 
which it was agreed that a conference 
should be held in New York, May 13, con- 
sisting of three members of each of the 
executive boards, and the secretaries of 
the five home societies, to consider the 
interrelation of their work in the whole 
country and especiallyin the South. Any 
one acquainted with the situation will 
recognize the wisdom of this step and 
will hope that it will result in some ar- 
rangement for a joint supervision where 
five societies are doing interdependent 
work in the same field. 


Men, men, men—this 
is the cry of the for- 
eign missionary boards today. The de- 
mand for money is urgent, but the de- 
mand for the right sort of men and 
women is growing equally strong. Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
sends us a list of perhaps twenty places 
in foreign fields which it finds great dif- 
ficulty in filling. Ten ministers, five or 
six physicians, a dozen single women are 
called for from all over the Orient and 
the islands of the sea. Inquiry at the 
American Board rooms reveals much the 
same state of affairs. Some important 
stations are today unmanned because the 
Prudential Committee cannot find the 
right persons to whom to give the 
appointments. The Student Volunteer 
Movement is helping to increase the 
number of missionaries, but as most of 
the three or four thousand included in 
it are still in the preparatory educational 
stage no one denomination can at present 
look to it with any great hope of filling 
the gap in the ranks of workers. It isin 
order to pray the Lord of the harvest to 
send forth laborers. It is in order also 
to keep the claims of foreign missions as 
a life career more constantly before the 
young people in our churches, colleges 
and seminaries. 


The Chief Desideratum 


We have been interested 
in the attractive, though 
not sensational, phrasing 
of subjects for Lenten sermons or talks. 
We have not been able to print all sent 
us, but those published convey an idea 
of the careful thought which some minis- 


Timely Themes 
Wisely Phrased 


_ ters give to a consecutive and interesting 


presentation of the great truths associ- 
ated with the Lenten season. This dis- 
position to appeal to men in terms intelli- 
gible and vital is not by any means con 
fined to special periods in the church 
year. We have been impressed with the 
searching personal character of a number 
of topics that have recently fallen under 
our eyes. They are treated either form- 


ally in the pulpit or at the midweek 


meeting. Here is one such list: What is 
God to Me? Is My Life Lifting? Does 
it Pay to Pray? Whom Do I Imitate? 
Another pastor discusses these topics: 
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How to Treat Others, What God Does 
for Us, What Jesus Is to Us. It is not 
necessary to resort to clap-trap in order 
to obtain topics which appeal to the com- 
mon sense and the spiritual longings of 
everyday men and women. 


The church is bound in 
every legitimate way to 
make the world avare of 
the boons it has to offer. At the recent 
Free Church Council in Brighton, Eng., 
Rey. James Brierly, the stimulating edi- 
torial writer for the London Christian 
World, declared that the cturch has a 
splendid article to offer but is a perfect 
fool] in putting it on the market. One or 
two lectures during the three years’ sem- 
inary course, on right ways of advertising 
Christianity might be as useful as a 
week’s discussion of antinomianism. In 
the talks which Dr. W. T. Grenfell, the 
Labrador missionary, has been giving in 
Boston and Chicago, he almost invariably 
insisted on the need of proper advertis- 
ing of Christianity. If the church did 
but Know it, it has a splendid line of 
goods to put before the world. We are 
not thinking now of noisy, spectacular 
demonstrations but of dignified, high- 
grade, attractive ways of commending 
the religion of Jesus Christ to the multi- 
tudes now indifferent to him. The Y. M. 
C. A, has learned this lesson, as its sum- 
mer conferences and its splendid mate- 
rial equipment show. Some missionary 
societies have mastered the art of issuing 
their literature in an attractive form. 
The trim and finished aspect of many a 
house of worship, within and without, 
adds to the influence of the organization 
in city or village. 


Making the 
Truth Glorious 


It means much to those 
ee | of who find in music an ave- 

nue to God that a fine new 
sacred cantata has been added to the 
repertoire of our choral societies. The 
ablest critics of music in New York agree 
that in Edward Elgar’s setting of Car- 
dinal Newman’s poem, The Dream of 
Gerontius, a fine bit of orchestration and 
choral writing has been given to the 
world. ‘‘Not since Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
has England been the birthplace of such 
a sacred musical drama,” is the verdict 
of Mr. William J. Henderson after hear- 
ing it given recently in New York city. 
Mr. Elgar is a Roman Catholic mystic 
and an organist by profession. He was 
an intimate friend of Cardinal Newman, 
who gave him the poem in 1889. Three 
years ago the cantata was first sung in 
Birmingham and met with instant praise. 
It has been sung in Germany and highly 
praised there; and now we are to have it 
rendered at our musical festivals. Re- 
ligious in spirit, dramatic in action and 
modern in technique, it bids fair to be 
very popular, 


The last National Coun- 
cil of Congregational 
churches appointed a 
labor committee, which has lately sent a 
communication to the State Associations 
of churches urging them to take meas- 
ures to promote a better understanding 
between organized Christianity and or- 
ganized labor. The committee affirms 


The Churches and 
Labor Organizations 


that a widespread indifference ex 
the part of each of these force 


the well-being of the other. pric a 


vinced that while part of the difficulty is 
in the industrial situation, and part in 
the working men, part is also in the 
church. The committee therefore asks 
each State Association at its next meet- 
ing to appoint a labor committee whose 
duties shall be: 

1. To help toward a better knowledge of 
industrial conditions and of the spirit of the 
churches, especially in its own locality. 

2. Lf possible, to come into sympathetic rela- 
tions with labor, organized and unorganized. 

3. To help justand wise movements among 
working men which mean physical, social and 
moral betterment. 

4. To seek affiliation with humanitarian and 
religious bodies having in view similar ends. 

5. And to inform the Labor Committee of 
the National Council of the conditions found, 
and the efforts made to promote the well-being 
of the industrial part of the community. 


The members of the National Council 
committee are Pres, W. J. Tucker, Drs, 
Washington Gladden and D. N. Beach, 
Rey. Messrs. F. W. Merrick and W. A. 
Knight. If the churches take up this 
matter with a due sense of its importance, 
one of the most interesting papers read 
before the National Council next year 


will be the report of this ais” com. 


mittee, 


The Indian Witness makes 
indian Thought what seems a very perti- 
and Happenings _ ont suggestion thatfuture 
lectures on the Haskell Foundation in 
India, such as Presidents Barrows, Fair- 
bairn and Hall have given, be the fruit of 
a year’s residence in India prior to de- 
livery, and not the fruit of meditation in 
the classic shades of Oxford or in the 
quiet retirement of the British Museum. 
The Witness is confident that if the lec- 
turers could get well acquainted with 
Indians, Christian and non-Christian, and 
discuss questions with men of light and 
leading before casting their lectures in 
their final mold, the results would be 
more beneficent, This journal commends 
Dr. Hall’s lectures as having been excep- 
tionally helpful. The High Church An- 
glican or the Ritualistic Protestant Epis- 
copalian makes trouble on the mission 
field. We have called attention to the 
essential papistry of one of the chief 


agents of the Protestant Episcopal 


Church at work in Japan. Im India the 
organ of the ritualistic wing of the Angli- 
can Church is roundly condemning the 
missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, who at a recent conference in 


Madras appointed a committee to further - 


the visible unity of the chureh by consid- 
ering and reporting on what may be done 


to bring about intercommunion between — 
Anglicans and other Protestants. The 


Government of India has just rendered 
an important decision on a matter long in 


dispute, by which the validity of the or- — 


dination of clergymen other than Angli- 
can and Roman Catholic is clearly recog- 
nized as valid ordination. The 


dispute 
has been over the interpretation the — 
term ‘“‘episcopally ordained” — — 


Indian Christian Marriage Act. 


The supremacy of 


The Use and Abuse Bible over c 


of Prophecy ture is atte tec a 
knowledge it reveals of haman 
and its consequent forecasting of wh 


fillment of what prophets anticipated 
because of this wonderful knowledge 
profoundly witnesses to the presence in 
them of the mind of God. But when 
the attempt is made to prove revelation 
by the present fulfillment of ancient spe- 
cific predictions about individuals and 


nations, the evidence adduced must be 


conclusive or else the result must be 
either to discredit the Bible or its in- 
terpreter. Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson has 
been giving lectures in London on The 
Bible and Prophecy, in which he has en- 
deayored to prove the inerrancy of the 
Bible by showing that the Hebrew proph- 
ets made predictions which are now being 
fulfilled. For example, he explains Ezek. 
29-32 by claiming that Egypt was at the 
time the prophet spoke the most exalted 
of kingdoms, and that it is today the 
basest ; that the prophecy, ‘‘The land of 
Egypt shall be a desolation and a waste,” 
is being so exactly fulfilled that there is 
now danger that even the great pyra- 
mids will be covered up by sand ; and that 
the Nile valley, once the granary of the 
world, is now becoming dry, as the 
prophet said it would. This must have 
been a strange message to Londoners, 
just as the English Government has com- 
pleted the great Nile dam by which Egypt 
is likely to be made more fertile than 
ever before in its history. Most tray- 
elers who haye recently visited that 
country are persuaded that its inhabi- 
tants have not been so free from op- 
pression and so prosperous at any time 


during the last 5,000 years as they now- 


are. It is reported that many elderly 
people appreciated Dr. Pierson’s expo- 
sitions. But it would be more in ac- 
cordance with fact, and would better 


_ Support the authority of the Bible to 


show that Ezekiel’s prophecies were ful- 
filled a long time ago. 


While it is true that sel- 
dom if ever in our history 
haye there been more 
strikes under way than at the present 
time, it is also true that never have so 
many of the threatened controversies be- 


The Strife in 
the Labor World 


’ tween capital and labor been settled ami- 
' cably before the dreaded word involving 


industrial war could be given by either 
side. A dareful survey of the facts on 
this point recently made by the Boston 
Transcript has demonstrated that this is 
true for New England, and we are confi- 
dent that it also holds true for the coun- 
try at large. Notable among such settle- 
ments by arbitration have been two is- 
sues peacefully settled last week, which 
if carried to the test of physical force 
would have struck hard at the ramified 
business interests of two important sec- 
tions of country. We refer to the threat- 
ened strikes of the employees on the Wa- 
bash Rail of the Interior and the 
New York & New Haven Railroad of 
southern New England. Patience and 
reasonableness on both sides have brought 
about peace instead of war. The laborer 
has made substantial gains, while the 
companies and the public have not suf- 
fered material loss. What the company 


_ may have to pay extra in wages it will 


more than recoup itself for from the en- 
hanced content of its workmen. It is to 
be regretted that a similar policy could 


ee” prevented the great struggle on 


es ee ae 
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in Lowell, Mass., where mills with 18,000 
operatives are idle. Efforts to bring 
about conciliation made by the State 
Board of Arbitration and by individuals 
have been fruitless; but now that the 
Legislature has ordered the Board to in- 
vestigate the matter and report to it, 
the sky is brighter. It is one of the 
anomalies of industry that a time of 
prosperity is a time of most strife in 
the labor world; but the explanation is 
not far to seek. Labor demands that 
the product it sells shall bring the higher 
price that all other commodities are 
bringing. Unless it does, prosperity is 
a mockery to it. Massed capital and 
organized labor can speak authoritatively 
in times like these, and get their price. 
It is the modest capitalist and unorgan- 
ized laborer or skilled workman or pro- 
fessional man today who is feeling the 
piach most, and who smiles a mocking 
smile as he hears of the “‘good times.” 
Never did the average man better under- 
stand the meaning of the old tale of the 
weakness of the isolated twig and the 
strength of the bound bundle. 


While Emperer 
William of Ger- 
many is visiting the Danish capital and 
being courteously received by people who 
in their hearts fear German ambition, 
and while Edward VII., King of the 
United Kingdom and Emperor of India, 
is consorting with the king of Portugal 
in Lisbon and hastening coming charges 
in South Africa, President Roosevelt is 
journeying out into the West, speaking 
his mind freely on issues of the hour, 
receiving honorary degrees from academic 
institutions and finding out how the land 
lies in regions not often or never visited 
by Presidents hitherto. His restatement 
of the Monroe Doctrine plus frank dis- 
closure of some of the important steps 
in the recent negotiations with Great 
Britain and Germany over Venzuelan 
affairs has much interested Europe but 
has not irritated it, albeit there was no 
retreat from our historic position, and 
there was renewed emphasis upon the 
need of having physical force to back our 
policy if the need comes, His discussion 
of the trust question reveals that out of 
actual facing of conditions in and out of 
Congress he has come to see that some 
measures of reform he suggested in his 
speeches last fall are not feasible now, 
and that in the record made by Congress 
at the last session the country has reason 
for satisfaction and hope, everything de- 
pending of course on the virility with 
which the new, tentative legislation is 
enforced. If that works wella long step 
forward will have been taken. In discus- 
sion of the tariff issue the President has 
made it clear that he favors no radical 
alteration of legislation ; that he does not 
think the trust issue can be dealt with 
effectively along the line of tariff aboli- 
tion ; or that it is an easy matter to pre- 
scribe revenue legislation satisfactory to 
all sections of a country as diverse as 
ours is, and with such varying sectional 
interests. At the same time he admits 
the need of tariff revision by competent 
revisers at stated or frequent intervals, 
and pledges himself to promote tariff re- 
vision at the proper time. Secretary of 
War Root, in a speech of similar tenor 
given before the Home Market Club, Bos- 
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ton, last. week, also revealed that this is 
to be the Administration’s policy. 


News from European 
Turkey and the Balkan 
provinces indicates that fighting has be- 
gun and that a match has kindled a con- 
flagration, the extent of which is not pre- 
dictable. Efferts by Turkish officials to 
enlist gendarme among the Christian pop- 
ulation in obedience to the pressure 
brought to bear by the Powers for better 
policing in Macedonia has aroused the 
Mohammedan Albanians to revolt against 
such concessions by Turkey, to attacks 
upon the Christian population and to 
deeds which have brought about conflict 
between them and the Turkish soldiery,,. 
which nominally is endeavoring to carry 
out the sultan’s promise to the Powers. 
The Turkish soldiery also is from time to 
time having clashes with the Bulgarian 
revolutionists, who have long threatened 
to make April 1 the time for a reyolt and 
have kept their promise. Reports from 
Constantinople indicate that the sultan 
is troubled, as well he may be, and that 
he is steadily being pressed from both 
sides—by the Powers to carry out the re- 
forms, cost what it may in the lives of his 
Mohammedan subjects, by the latter to 
let them loose on the hated Christians. 
Did one but know the real policy of Rus- 
sia lying back of her nominal concert of 
action with Austria, France, Italy, Ger- 
many and Great Britain one could pre- 
dict better what the ultimate result will 
be. Certain it is that it will be difficult 
to.quench the racial and religious fires 
aroused unless there is swift action by 
the sultan and unless he has the support 
of the Powers. Friends of the Christian 
populations of the disturbed territory 
who have influence with the British min- 
istry are endeavoring to bring pressure to 
bear for resolute action by Great Britain. 
There is an intelligent and active minor- 
ity in France which will do the same 
there. The same can hardly be expected 
from Germany, whose national policy just 
now makes a minimum of interference 
with the sultan seem most politic. Ex- 
cept as our own citizens are imperiled, 
we of course have nothing to do or say. 


The Albanian Revolt 


New England and Her Future 


Estimates as to what New England has 
been to the United States during the 
course of its development from a group 
of colonies on the Atlantic seaboard to a 
vast nation with outlying possessions in 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans do not- 
materially differ. Even the South admits 
the primacy. What is to beits place dur- 
ing the century just opening? Obviously 
the day has long since passed when its 
wishes have had much weight in deter- 
mining the course of our political history. 
It no longer finances the West nor con- 
trols great lines of transportation built 
with the earnings of its people. The day 
dawns when, as Mr. Vanderlip in his 
striking speech in Boston a fortnight ago 
pointed out, its manufacturers must face 
stiff competition with manufacturers in 
the Interior and West, as already they 
are facing killing competition with South- 
ern manufacturers of cotton goods. In 
Mr. Vanderlip’s opinion the markets for 
New England’s excess of manufactures: 
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more and more must be found abroad—in 
Canada or beyond the continent. 

But admitting for sake of argument 
that its political domination has ceased 
and that its manufacturing supremacy is 
about to be successfully challenged, what 
shall be said to those who contend that 
even so New England will still be dispro- 
portionately influential because of its 
educational supremacy, and because of 
the pervasive influence of its citizens’ 
culture and character fed by church, 
school and library, which culture the sec- 
tion still fosters? 

President Eliot of Harvard has just 
pointed out that New England’s higher 
institutions of learning, supported mainly 
by gifts from individuals and entirely 
dependent upon their gifts and bequests 
for increase of endowment, are falling 
behind the institutions of the Interior 
and West in equipment. State aid, he 
thinks, will give the newer portions of 
the country a finer educational plant than 
New England’s private citizens can give. 
In secondary schools supported by the 
public it must be admitted that New 
England no longer has the same relative 
rank of superiority she formerly had. 

In the light of Governor Garvin’s un- 
disputed charges respecting venality in 
Rhode Island, and of recent revelations 
respecting degeneracy among the rural 
dwellers and venality among the urban- 
ites of Connecticut, and of present dis- 
closures before a legislative committee 
as to the corruption in Boston’s politics 
—possibly it is not well for too much to be 
said about New England’s superior civic 
virtue. Rhode Island is not in a position 
to throw stones at Delaware, or Connecti- 
cut at Montana, or Boston at St. Louis 
or Minneapolis. It is a matter of degree 
and not of kind. 

The Protestant sects’ statistics show 
conclusively that the denominations his- 
torically longest identified with New 
England are not holding theirown. The 
Roman Catholic Church is growing fast 
because it cannot help it, the tide of emi- 
gration being what it is. But broadly 
speaking the Christian Church is not the 
factor in the section’s life it formerly was. 
Ethical standards have been lowered, and 
the population in the small towns has 
tended toward degeneracy and in the 
large towns and cities toward love of 
comfort, pleasure and an horizon limited 
‘to this world. 

Had the descendants of the older racial 
stocks remained loyal to past religious 
and civic ideals the situation would have 
‘been serious enough, owing to the dimin- 
ishing number of such. But when along 
with degeneracy of the original race 
stocks there is added an ever increasing 
number of new residents and citizens who 
come with forms of faith and political 
habits quite alien to the New England 
ideals of the past, it is clear that a time 
of searching of heart for the leaders of 
the Christian Church is at hand. 

With the vast increase of wealth inthe 
Interior, West and South, with the conse- 
quent increased ability of institutions—re- 
ligious and educational—in those sections 
to maintain themselves, it may soon be- 
come a serious ethical question for New 
Englanders to face who have been looking 
abroad for opportunity to do good with 
themselves and their money, whether the 
time may not have come for them to give 
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prayer, thought and gifts—for a time— 
to strengthening the standing of the 
church, the school, and the college in 
New England. 

We are quite certain that what New 
England Congregationalism most needs 
just now is self-examination and self- 
conservation. 


Playing for Keeps 


A gentleman in one of the Lest resi- 
dence neighborhoods of a New England 
city advised his little boy the other day 
not to play marbles for keeps. He soon 
discovered that his boy, by accepting his 
advice, had shut himself out of the popular 
game of the season. Not another child 
in the neighborhood would play with him, 
except for keeps. Many of those children 
live in Christian homes but they all put 
their pennies into marbles to win or lose. 
The master of the public school says that 
although gembling with marbles in the 
school yard ‘s forbidden, one of his chief 
troubles arises from fights among the 
children over disagreements about this 
game. 

This instance is mentioned merely as a 
symptom. We believe it is a fact undis- 
puted that the passion for gambling is in- 
creasing in intensity in this country and 
is spreading among all classes. Men and 
women grow more eager to get something 
for nothing, and to get it away from some- 
body, anybody. In the saloon the throw 
of the dice, in the parlor the turn of 
the cards, at the roulette table the roll of 
the ball, on the race track the book 
maker’s numbers decide who will win 
and who will surrender his money to the 
winner. 

No vice is more fatal than gambling, to 
the virtue of integrity, to high social re- 
lations, to a worthy estimate of the value 
of life. Those who earn what they pos- 
sess prize their possessions, give thought 
to their use of them, enjoy the fruits of 
theiruse. Those who give to others what 
they have gained by honest labor give of 
their own lives to help mankind. Those 
who gain money by chance prize it little, 
risk it readily, give it away with little 
sense of service or of appreciation of 
those whom they serve. Life itself tends 
to become to them a game, with growing 
temptation to stake its treasures on the 
turn of trifling events. What men risk 
willingly they value lightly. 

To the passion for gambling must be 
charged up a large proportion of business 
failures, broken families, losses of repu- 
tation, defalcations and suicides. Young 
men with bright prospects risk their own 
money, lose it, steal from their employers 
who trust them, expecting to get back 
what they have lost and to replace what 
they have taken, and realize too late that 
they have thrown themselves away. So- 
ciety is feebly conscious that it is being 
defrauded, makes laws against certain 
kinds of gambling, enforces them irregu- 
larly, and all the time is raising up more 
gamblers. Marbles are treasures of the 
child. Property, reputation, honor, friend- 
ship, family, life are treasures of the man. 
When he is ready to stake any of these 
against chance he has cheapened them 
all. He has vitiated his own sense of the 
values of things. He has weakened his 
usefulness to his family, the church, so- 
ciety, and the state. His success in the 
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game is no less a failure than his loss 
would be. ‘‘ What doth it profit it a man 
to gain the whole world and forfeit his 
life ?”” 


The Clergy and Venality 


We are assured by correspondents in 
Rhode Island that not a few of the Con- 
gregational clergymen there are doing 
their full duty in fighting against the cor- 
rupting influence of the state’s “boss.” 
We are not surprised and are profoundly 
glad. Mr. George Kennan, whose recent 
exposure of Addicksism in Delaware has 
concentrated on that state the attention 
of the nation, in a speech before the Re- 
form Club of Boston, last week, set forth 
the servility of the rural clergy of Dela- 
ware in the presence of a public opinion 
they dare not challenge, so universal 
has been the corruption of the electo- — 
rate. Now it would be foolish to single 
out these two small commonwealths as 
peculiarly sinful. There are reasons, of 
course, why a small state is more easily 
bought than a large one. The disease 
affects the body politic everywhere, in 
historic commonwealths and in newly 
created states. Hence the position of the 
preacher today is far more difficult than 
that of the preacher of unte bellum days. 
Slavery was a sectional issue. Most of 
the Northern clergy who assailed it did 
so without impairing in the slightest 
their status in the home community. In 
seaports and centers of trade, to attack 
the Southern slaveholder often offended 
the Northern trader in Southern products, 
but, generally speaking, the foe to be 
fought was one never seen. 

But to attack the evils of today whether 
of monopoly, venality or bribery may be 
to attack the average man, found in all 
congregations, holding stock in corpora- 
tions far distant or near at home and 
belonging to a party that has national 
scope. If in many cases the ethical sensi- 
tiveness of the director of corporations 
be not acute enough, the same cannot be 
said of the pocket nerve of many a share- 
holder. As an ever increasing portion of 
the wealth of men takes the form of per- 
sonal property, intangible and invisible 
to his neighbors and his spiritual guide, 
and all too often to the assessor, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult for the preacher to 
do his duty if he is at all regardful of 
consequences rather than of abiding eth- 
ical principles. Obviously the situation 
calls for men of a large mold and a high 
degree of courage, and the less impedi- 


menta they mo better. 


The Victorious Christ: and Our 
Risen Life 

Christ lived for us, he died forus. For 
us he rose into that new and glorious life 
which he would have men share. Up to 
that moment when upon the cross he 
cried that all was finished and gave up 
his earthly life, the outward appearance 
was all of defeat. The silence of the 
grave closed over him and his enemies be- 
lieved that they had gained their end. 
Then he rose and declared himself to his 
disciples. The dispirited few became a 
multitude. The leaven spread from 
to land, a pledge and prophecy of 
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kingdom of manifested righteousness 
which is to come. 

Weare still in the midst of the struggle, 
but for Christ the victory is won. Yet 
already we are made partakers of its 
power. This Easter joy, which has asso- 
ciated itself with the new life of the year, 
turning the springtime into a parable, 
rests upon the faith of a risen life which 
in the sunshine of God’s presence grows 
toward strength and beauty and a harvest 
of good works. The true Christian is a 
risen man. His life, strength, consola- 
tion, joy and expectation all are from 
above. 

It will be useless for us to celebrate 
Christ’s resurrection on one great feast- 
day of the year, unless it is the central 
thought and hope of every day. What 
the church needs is a better acquaintance 
with the living Christ. His presence and 
his purpose are the vital facts—they must 
be so with us, for shield in our tempta- 
tions, helping us to turn away from the 
evil of the world; for security against 
neglect, making us watchful for oppor- 
tunities; for satisfaction in perplexity, 
comfort in grief, for the peace which 
keeps our hearts amid the hurrying strain 
of life. The full Easter joy is given to 
those who walk daily with the living 
Christ, and to them alone. ‘ 

Through all the Easter music a note of 
expectation rings. It is joy in the midst 
of imperfection, because it is the experi- 
ence of a hidden life. The church was 
never perfect. Every true heart knows 
the need of repentance and the need of a 
redeemer from indwelling sin. But we 
have our portion in a risen and prevyail- 
ing life. Our great day is yet to come. 
The unfolding of the plan of which we 
are a part cannot be hurried. We are 
imperfect because the work is incom- 
plete, yet the eternal life is ours. 

Often in the old Slavic fairy tales the 
giant was unconquerable because his life 
was hidden in some secret place and the 
severest wounds could not take it away. 
It was the hero’s part to search out the 
hiding place of that life. And when he 
finds it the enemy is wholly in his power. 
Such, with reversal of the parts, is the 
figure which the apostle uses. Our life 
is not in danger amid the perils of the 
earth, ‘‘Fear not them that kill the 
body,” the Master said. The safe hiding 
place of our true life is with the unsearch- 
able and everlasting Father whence no 
enemy can take it away. “‘For ye died 
and your life is hid with Christ in God. 
When Christ, who is our life, shall be 
manifested, then shall ye also be mani- 
fested with him in gio 


In Brief 


The American Board Deputation to Africa 
will consist of the two Strongs only. Mr. 
Francis E. Winslow, who was expected to gu 
as the third member of the group, cabled last 
Monday from Beyrout, Syria, that he could 
not go. 


The Defender for April gives the details of 
the successful fight of the Retail Clerk’s Asso- 
ciation and clergy of Lawrence, Mass., against 
Sunday opening of stores and defiance of the 
Sunday law of the state. What Lawrence has 
done other towns and cities can do. 


In the suggestive correspondence of Emilio 
Castelar, the late eminent Spanish statesman 
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and republican, published in the current Jn- 
dependent, he is quoted as saying in 1896 that 
the two greatest enemies of the Spanish do- 
minion were “the Negro of Cuba and the 
monk of the Philippines.” - 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty (suggestive 
title) attributes the altered point of view in 
Vermont (and presumably in New Hampshire) 
with respect to state prohibition of the liquor 
traffic to the effects of destructive Higher Crit- 
icism of the Bible. One can prove almost any- 
thing one cares to providing one tries hard. 


Drs. Dewey and Cadman, the respective 
pastors of the Church of the Pilgrims and 
the Central Congregational Church, were 
present at the mass meeting in the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., last week held to 
protest against the relegation of the Negro 
of the South to a state of peonage, if not 
slavery. 


The Song of Our Syrian Guest, printed in 
The Congregationalist of March 28, has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention. In response 
to the inquiry whether the story is from life 
or is only fiction we learn from its author, Rev. 
W.A. Knight, that there was such a Syrian 
guest and that he did give such a tea table 
talk on the Twenty-third Psalm. 


The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
issues an Easter Tide Consecration Service in 
conjanction with the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. The shade of Dr. John Hall, 
and Southern Presbyterians still very much 
alive must look with astonishment on this 
liturgy bearing their denominational name 
for a church festival they once repudiated. 


Local committees in Western cities prepar- 
ing to entertain the President over Sunday 
should post themselves as to his church 
relationship. Then the mistake made at 
Sioux Falls last Sunday will not be repeated. 
Bat after all the consequences were not so 
dreadful. He had to go to chureh twice to 
be sure, but a great many of us do that right 
along. 


“The best thing we have had in Boston 
from the Congregational point of view since I 
came here.” This, in substance, is the com- 
ment of many a minister who was present at 
the joint ministerial gathering in Union 
Church last week. It’s no use denying the 
fact that the brethren hereabouts were never 
so hungry for downright good fellowship and 
effective co-operation. 


The recent revelation concerning the man 
whose service as representative of the Asso- 
ciated Press in Cuba and the Philippines dur- 
ing the past five years has put him in the way 
of shaping opinion in this country more than 
any other journalist, shows the necessity of 
right character in the profession of journalism. 
It also suggests the extraordinary care which 
a great news distributing agency should exer- 
cise in selecting its agents. 


News messages to the London Times are 
now passing regularly across the Atlantic 
from this country by the Marconi wireless 
system, at an expense to that journal per 
word only slightly in excess of the charges 
between Englandand France. The high rates 
of the old cable companies are doomed, and no 
one will grieve for their stockholders or offi- 
cials. They have been extortionate monopo- 
lists and they have met their just fate. 


The financial success of the Christian Science 
movement to which Mark Twain has alluded 
caustically is unquestionable. Land in the 
vicinity of the present First Church in Boston 
has lately been purchased sufficient in area to 
enable the “ Mother’ Church to begin in the 
fall the erection, free of debt, of a million dol- 
dar edifice, which will have an audience room 
for 5,000 auditors, and be one of the largest 
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structures in the world devoted to religious 
purposes. 


So Park Street Church edifice is to stay for 
the present where it has stood so impressively 
in the sight of all Bostonians for over ninety 
years. This not altogether unexpected out- 
come of a matter which has been prominently 
before the public for several months, is due to 
the failure of the syndicate that offered to buy 
the property to pay on April 1 the portion of 
the purchase money then due. The church 
will now courageously face its problems anew 
and the general public will earnestly hope that. 
measures can be devised whereby the familiar 
landmark will be safeguarded from the hand 
of the destroyer for all time to come. 


Probably more Americans than is generally 
supposed are finding their way to South Africa 
in the hope of taking advantage of new oppor- 


. tunities for business following the close of 


the Boer war. The pastor of the North End 
Congregational Church at Port Elizabeth says 
the number is considerable and that in several 
instances the lives of young men have been 
blighted by their associations of the first few 
weeks after their arrival. He offers his assist- 
ance to help any new comers by giving them 
addresses of suitable lodgings and introduc- 
ing them to Christian friends. He would be 
glad to bs advised of young men who are 
going to Port Elizabeth or to have them bring 
to him letters of introduction. His address is 
Rev. John R. Pledger, Kirkwood Street. 


We doubt if there has been of recent years 
at a funeral service in a Western city more 
general and genuine an outpouring of grief 
and fond remembrance than that which 
marked the final honors paid to the late Rev. 
Dr. George H. Ide of Milwaukee. Held in 
the church where he had preached for twenty 


‘years, attended by a great congregation, par- 


ticipated in by his intimate friends and minis- 
terial neighbors, these exercises made a pro- 
found impression. One feature that touched 
many hearts was the passing before the cas- 
ket in single file of no less than sixty members 
of the local Grand Army Post, some of whom 
had been Dr. Ide’s comrades at Gettysburg 
and on other famous battlefields. The burial, 
as we stated in our columns last week, was in 
his native town, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


A census of the church attendance in the 
Southwark district of London on a recent 
Sunday showed that in the morning one 
in eleven was in a house of worship and one 
in nine in the evening. This is the district 
in which Spurgeon’s Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle is situated, the aggregate attendance 
there for the day being 3,625. It is reported 
that so deep an impression was made by the 
revelation of the multitude outside of the 
churches that an appointed debate in a local 
Anglican conference on the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill is to be postponed in order to have 
a discussion on how to get people to go to 
ehurch. It must be an alarming condition of 
things that moves English churchmen to put 
over such a live subject just to consider ways 
of bringing men to worship God. 


Rey. W. G. Puddefoot has of late been 
swinging around in a circle at his accustomed 
rapid pace, having scored a record of thirty- 
one addresses in thirty-two days. He went as 
far South as Florida and in his audience at 
Winter Park he found D. K. Pearsons, the 
Chicago philanthropist, who is enjoying the 
charms of Florida for a season. The Doctor 
carries his eighty-three years gracefully and 
apparently his lavish generosity agrees with 
him both physically and financially. From 
the Southern States Mr. Puddefoot went to 
Chicago and thence to Nebraska, where he 
held meetings in Lincoln, Crete and other 
places. Last Sunday he was with the Phillips 
Church in South Boston. The New England 
churches are sure to reap the benefit of Mr. 
Puddefoot’s discerning observations in home 
missionary territory West and South. 


$14 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


By all odds the most pungent, plain-spoken 
utterance by a religious leader in England 
during the past year was Prin. P. T. Forsyth’s 
address at the recent Free Church Council 
on The Need for a Revival of Personal Reli- 
gion. Seeing plainly that the old materialism 
ris dead, that the old agnosticism is dying, he 
nevertheless is not content with the new ideal- 
_ism—‘“ it does not sustain the soul’s life.” He 
pleads for moral realism, a realism that finds 
‘at the dregs of life—guilt, and the cure of 
guilt he finds in the cross, not “in Christ’s 
beauty, pity, or sacrifice, but in his moral 
‘mercy, moral judgment and moral victory.” 


pic) 


I am led to refer to this, because of the 
-effect upon me recently of hearing a sermon 
in which the death of Christ on the cross was 
-described realistically, and the meaning of the 
matter set forth. It is so long since I have 
heard a sermon of the kind that the message 
was all the more powerful. Inour squeamish- 
ness and sentimentality we have thovght it 
wise to deal in an impressionistic rather than 
‘realistic way with the Crucifixion, if we have 
-dealt with it at all. In our reaction from 
dogmatism about its interior meaning we have 
gone to the other extreme of indifferentism as 
‘to its external facts. Instead of deep senti- 
ment we have had shallow sentimentality. 
The effect produced upon the congregation at 
Central Church, Boston, on a recent Sunday 
as Mr, Denison asked his hearers to put them- 
selves imaginatively and sympathetically in 
relation to Jesus as he hung upon the cross 
was one quite startling. The stillness could 
be felt. Hearts seemed to be moved. Hand- 
kerchiefs were in requisition. The tempera- 
ture rose. Frigidity was dispelled. Common 
humanity was touched. Jesus ceased to be 
a “‘person” to be fought over polemically 
and became a suffering Saviour. 
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And be it noted, during the subsequent ex- 
planation by the preacher of the meaning 
of it all we were not asked to know it in 
terms of the understanding but in terms of 
‘the imagination and of sympathy. Although 
the text of the discourse was from St. Paul 
and though much was said about him we were 
not asked to interpret the Atonement as he did 
but rather to interpret for ourselves in terms 
of our own experience. 

> - . 

It was quite apparent from this sermon, and 
others that I have heard about, that im Mr. 
Denison Boston Congregationalism has a 
preacher. He is obeying President Tucker’s 
injunction to him given at his council of in- 
stallation, and is revealing himself as a lover 
of men, and as a man with convictions and 
aptness in stating them. If a homely illustra- 
tion fits it is used. Now and then there is an 
epigrammatic way of putting things that re- 
minds one of Dr. Parkhurst and suggests that 
the period of training under him was not 
without its effect. But the dominant notes 
are conviction, compulsion to declare belief, 
and yearning to win men to discipleship of 
‘Christ. Manner and matter are good but the 
motive is commanding and unusual. 


a cia 


It would be easy both to overestimate and 
undervalue the significance of the meeting of 
Congregational clergymen of Greater Boston 
last week. But all who were there agree that 
it was deeply significant, and very encourag- 
ing in its atmosphere and tentative first steps 
toward reform in polity as it affects both local 
and national affairs. There is need still, how- 
ever, for adequate statement and discussion 
of some of the deeper issues involved in the 
present condition of the independent polity, 
whether Congregational or Baptist. In a 
social era can individualism flourish lustily? 
With industrialism dominated by the concep- 
tion of federation can a polity of separatism 
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prosper? Given printing press, schools, 
colleges and museums all making for educa- 
tion in the «esthetic can the churches which 
have either ignored or contemned the esthetic 
command the people? Inaneraof individual- 
ism in education and of pioneering in college 
planting we did superb work and stood first. 
If the state and the nation take up with 
higher education will our pre-eminence as an 
educating denomination be challenged ? 
* * * 

What masters of the art of preaching the best 
of the Methodist Episcopal bishops become 
when they combine with native gifts that skill 
which constant practice in the art of ex- 
pression gives, and besides the reality of a 
spiritual life. It was both a benediction and 
inspiration to sit at the feet of Bishop E. G. 


Andrews, last Sunday, at the New England 
Conference in Brookline and hear him hold, 
for a long time, the attention of a vast 
congregation as he set forth the sources and 
characteristics of Christian love in distinction 
from man’s aboriginal endowment of love. 
Benign yet flashing, modest yet aggressive, 
consoling yet rebuking, simple yet profound, 
intellectual yet pious, artless yet master of 
his artis he. Tohavesuch a pastor of pastors 
traveling from conference to conference in 
this great land and now and again to the 
conferences on the mission fields, goes far to 
explain why the Methodist Episcopal Church 
with all its modifications of polity and re- 
sponse to new environment and altered eco- 
nomie and social conditions nevertheless re- 
tains a degree of its pioneer zeal and fire. 


Our Boston Ministers Get Together 


A remarkable fulfillment of New Testament 
prophecy occurred in the afternoon of March 
31, in Union Church, Boston. “ They shall 
come from the East and West and from the 
North and South and shall sit down in the 
kingdom of God.” The Suffolk North and 
Suffolk South and Suffolk West Asscciations 
of Congregational ministers came and sat 
down together for the first time in this gener- 
ation. The ministers of Greater Boston are 
divided into these three associations and the 
churches into three conferences with the same 
territorial divisions. Most of these ministers 
belong to half a dozen or more organizations 
representing Boston Congregationalism, yet a 
good many of them have remained unac- 
quainted with one another and those at pres- 
ent in office never have taken any common 
action to promote the interests of the denomi- 
nation in the city. 

Certain pressing practical problems of late 
have been before tiem all. The Congrega- 
tional Church Union which has been attempt- 
ing, without any very hearty interest shown 
by the churches, to do something in the way 
of church extension and of supporting the 
weak ones, has been urging these problems 
on the attention of the churches. Then it oc- 
curred to the Suffolk South Association that a 
joint meeting would be a great novelty and 
might prove a good thing. On its initiative 
the other associations took the proposal heart- 
ily. A program was arranged and a hundred 
or more ministers collected in Union Church 
chapel. 

At first the meeting started out somewhat 
uncertainly, as though the brethren were not 
sure what they were together for. After a 
half hour of organization and a prayer by 
Rey. Dr. A. H. Plumb, Dr. McKenzie, who 
presided, gave a half hour’s entertaining rem- 
iniscences of the ministers of Boston of the 
last two generations, extolling their learning, 
scholarship and devotion and coneluding that, 
after all, our pulpits were never filled with 
wiser, truer, better men than now. He got in 
some pointed suggestions as to present de- 
nominational conditions, insisting that our 
national benevolent societies will never get 
the money they need till they come into one 
organization under one competent head, as 
Harvard University is under President Eliot, 
with its board of overseers and its faculty. 

Rev. Dr. O, S. Davis presented a scholarly 
paper on the Function of Congregationalism 
in the Religious Life of the Community, show- 
ing that our denomination possesses the char- 
acteristics which fit it to discharge the func- 
tions of the church: democracy of organiza- 
tion, a teaching ministry, the exaltation of 
worship through simple forms, an ethical 
passion, loyalty to fresh discoveries of truth. 
_ Dr. Reuen Thomas spoke of the changes 
which have come to Congregationalism that 
seem to be inevitable; but he emphasized the 
abiding characteristics which perpetuate New 
Testament principles. These are the self-suf- 
ficiency of the local church, liberty within the 


bounds of the Scriptures, adaptation to local 
conditions, emphasis on the importance of 
preaching. He advocated convincingly a 
simple liturgical service. 

Thus far the meeting would have been 
counted a first-class session of a state asso- 
ciation. At this point it got right down to 
business by means of a paper presented by 
Rey. W. R. Campbell on Congregationalism 
in Our Day and in Our Vicinity. He pro- 
posed a practical program for the more effec- 
tive conquest of this community for Christ. 
As we propose to print the. substance of it 
next week, we will not anticipate by a report 
of it here. Suffice it for the present to say 
that the paper was received with enthusiastic 
approval and its propositions were referred 
to a committee of the three associations to be 
discussed with the committee’s report at a 
future meeting. Rey. S. C. Bushnell was an 
appointed speaker and was ready to follow up 
the discussion along the same lines. But as 
little time was left he only said a few words 
of hearty indorsement. 

By a happy inspiration, after supper the 
brethren seated themselves in a semicircle 
around the open fire, which the host, Dr. 
Loomis, seems to have provided with the hos- 
pitable intent of showing his guests how to 
get together. Rev. Dr. W. H. Davis presided 
as toastmaster and felicitously guided the 
after-dinner speeches along the path opened 
by Mr. Campbell’s paper. Rey. A. E. Dunning 
pointed out some of the matters which de- 
manded the attention of our churches at this 
time, and showed what might be accom- 
plished by the frank and wise expression and 
application of united judgment. Rey. J. H. 
Denison, by a happy address, intensified the 
welcome he has already received as the new 
pastor of Central Church. Rey. W. B. For- 
bush deseribed present conditions of Congre- 
gationalism in Boston with a courage, perti- 
nence, frankness and good-natured humor 
which are occasionally manifested in private 
conversation but seldom in publie speech. 
Dr. Arthur Little recalled experiences in Chi- 
cago, where efficient work has been done in 
planting and caring for churches under the 
lead of Missionary Armstrong, and dwelt on 
the fact that Boston is the only city where 
Congregationalism is strong which has not 
a Congregational City Missionary Society. 
Prof. E. C. Moore gave an eloquent, tender, 
earnest closing address, emphasizing the 
meaning of Congregationalism, its history 
and work and the necessity of cultivating a 
sense of its value in the children of the fami- 
lies of our denominational household. 

We have given this extended report of a 
local meeting because it is the first of its kind 
in Boston within the memory of living men; 
because those who were present will be 


have reason to hope that the meeting 
prove to be historic in the growth of Boston 
Congregationalism. 


) 
by this outline to recall the significance a 
sayings here only hinted at, and because we 
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Religion in France and the Orders 


The well-known words of Gambetta, 
whereby he voiced the feelings of the 


liberal party, Le cléricalisme, voil& l’en- 


nemé (Clericalism—it is the enemy), have 
become once more the war-cry of active 
French politics, and the enemy is monas- 
ticism represented by the Orders. A 
majority of the Republicans view them 
as & permanent danger because of their 
opposition to the general principles which 
underlie the democratic institutions of 
France. They spread ideas and develop 
@ spirit at variance with the life and 
ideals of the age. Not to speak of their 
competition with regular labor, their 
liquor traffic, their unscrupulousness in 
dealing with fiscal matters, they have 
so acted that their opponents have 
deemed them as a rule—we would say 
by exception—capable of every form of 
deception. Hence, following the ex- 
ample of many Catholic kings and one 
pope dealing with the Jesuits, the ad- 
vanced Republicans and Socialists have 
resolved to eliminate as many Orders 
as possible. 

The violence of language of men on 
both sides must not mislead us as to the 
real issue. The aim of the government 
is not to wage ‘‘ war on religion,” bat to 
do away with the unauthorized orders. 
The authorized ones will continue their 
work as before. The men and women 
concerned in the contemplated measures 
are not expelled as Catholics but as mem- 
bers of dangerous organizations. The 
movement does not attack the calm, 
quiet, active parish priest but the Cath- 
olic revivalist, the teachers of the same 
spirit, whose doctrines are subversive of 
civil institutions. The regular, not the 
secular, clergy is the enemy. The paro- 
chial schools taught by lay Catholic 
teachers are not to be disturbed, and 
those taught by members of the orders 
may continue under the direction of lay 
Catholic instructors. Among the Orders 
that have asked the privilege of remain- 


_ ing, most of those that are ‘strictly re- 


ligious will be authorized, but the makers 
of patented medicines, of ready-made 
clothing, the millers, the soap makers, 
the brewers, the wine makers, the distil- 
lers and the teachers will receive no legal 
sanction. 

Many there are who will consider this 


course unjust and arbitrary, but they 


must remember that the Catholic Church 
in France is bound by the concordat. It 
is needless to discuss the wisdom of such 
a compact between the pope and the civil 
power of France. Such a compact exists. 
The church has acceptedit. For a cen- 
tury she has derived untold prerogatives 
from it, now she cannot avoid its obliga- 
tions. The government insists that she 
shall honor her pledges. Obviously the 
concordat does not contemplate the ex- 
istence of Orders. Therefore the govern- 
ment may remove these organizations, 
not only on the ground of their influence, 
but also because they are contrary to the 
great historical agreement between the 
Church and the State. 

The accounts of religious persecutions 
in France must be regarded as fables. 


By Prof. Jean C. Bracq, Vassar College 


The word persecution for Frenchmen has 
a well-defined sense, growing out of the 
tragic fate of the Jansenists, the Hugue- 
nots and the Free Thinkers. That word 
upon the lips of the monks and nuns 
makes but little appeal to the thoughful. 
The histrionic display of some of the 
Orders at the time of the expulsions last 
summer seem even ridiculous. In the 
St. Ambrose School of Paris the nuns 
opposed some resistance to the police of- 
ficers. A priest present said that they 
would not leave without a sign of legal 
compulsion. The officer touched them 
lightly upon the shoulder and with this 
symbolism of violent expulsion the sis- 
ters left. 

In most cases of resistance the abuses 
were not endured by the nuns, but by 
the agents of the government. In Brit- 
tany they were treated in the most out- 
rageous manner, and in several instances 
means were used which must excite the 
greatest loathing. There can be no bet- 
ter evidence that Brittany needs a very 
different education. It is only fair to 
say that many representatives of the 
Orders accepted the law with its painful 
consequences, and retired from 2,700 
schools in a most dignified manner, 
though others allowed themselves to be 
drawn into the very vortex of political 
agitation. * 

It is unfortunate that the politico-reli- 
gious struggles of the third republic 
should have hidden from us much of the 
real transformation which has taken 
place among members of the secular 
clergy and of the laity. They have mani- 
fested a new attitude toward philosophy, 
science, education and religion itself. 
Everywhere are signs of the rejuvenation 
of the church. Some of the bishops have 
reorganized and modernized the theolog- 
ical education of the young priests. They 
wish to make it more harmonious with 
the needs of modern society. Bishop Le 
Camus of La Rochelle insists that science 
must have “the place of honor which it 
deserves on account of its glorious past” 
—and we should say of its more glorious 
present. One cannot overlook the large 
place in French thinking of such Catho- 
lics as Brunetitre, Fonsgrive, Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Paul Leroy-Beaulieu and 
Denys Cochin. 

Never has the liberal spirit of what 
the French would call the left of the 
church been greater. It is helpless before 
the current of resistless anti-clericalism, 
though in many cases it has tempered its 
severity. The Orders and their most im- 
mediate supporters have an entirely dif- 
ferent spirit. In all their writings— 
books and newspapers—one sees the con- 
stant claim of absolute liberty for them- 
selves—not for others. There is never a 
word of condemnation of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, the destruction 
of Port Royal, the dragonades or the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. On 
the contrary there can be found the glori- 
fication of intolerance in the past and the 
present shows that religious rancor has 
not vanished. 

When, recently, the friends of Renan 


proposed to place his statue in his na- 
tive city, Tréguier, several Breton digni- 
taries uttered threats which take us back. 
to medieval times. Only two or three: 
months ago, a monk, Father Domeneck, 
baptizing in one of the leading churches: 
of Paris a converted Israelite before a 
brilliant audience said to the candidate, 
“Do you renounce Jewish perfidy and 
Hebrew superstitions?” The address 
which followed expanded at length the 
sentiment contained in the baptismal 
question, Such monks are either in- 
capable of seeing the truth, or, seeing it,. 
are insincere—in any case they are un- 
fit to preach or to teach. It is afact that 
no one in France is hampered in any way 
in the exercise of religion, and the dis-- 
tricts in which there still lingers con- 
siderable intolerance are precisely those 
where the monastic spirit is predomi- 
nant. 

In conflicts like the present, where ad- 
versaries exchange blows, we cannot 
expect to find that impartial justice 
which is the ideal of political life. It. 
would be too much to say that M. Combes. 
has always had regard for the strictest 
and the most equitable application of the: 
law. He feels that the hour of concilia- 
tion is past, that energetic measures must 
be taken, that the principles of the con-. 
cordat must be upheld and that the Wal- 
deck-Rousseau law of associations must 
be fearlessly enforced. To this end he 
has withdrawn the salaries of the pre- 
lates who had been the prime movers in 
a collective note to the pope—action for- 
bidden by the concordat. He has re- 
sisted the encroachments of the Vatican 
in the investiture of bishops. 

By the concordat the appointing power 
belongs to the chief magistrate of France, 
but the bull of investiture is so worded 
as to cause the pope to appear as nomi- 
nator. M. Combes has said that this can 
continue no longer. He has also ordered 
inquiries into the statutes of the Orders 
which have applied for authorization and 
has decided to refuse a large number of 
them. The status of these Orders is now 
fixed. They must leave France or dis- 
band. He has referred those devoted ex- 
clusively to religious and philanthropic 
works to the parliament. We shall 
shortly learn their fate, though the read- 
ing of the report of Deputé Rabier leads 
us to expect a positive refusal for many. 
There can be no doubt but that at times 
M. Combes has been excessive in his ac- 
tion. For instance, a young nun pro- 
vided with a diploma and claiming to 
have left her Order was not allowed to 
open a school because she had been a 
member of a monastic congregation. 
This severity seems unnecessary. Never- 
theless, he has retained the steady sup- 
port of his parliamentary majority and 
the approval of the most intelligent part 
of the nation. 

In the nature of the circumstances we 
must expect lively scenes in the French 
Parliament, especially because French- 
men follow more closely the parliamen- 
tary debates in Paris than we do in 
Washington. French politicians and- 
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even French monks pose not a little for 
the gallery. The orders have been repre- 
sented as intending to offer all possible 
resistance. Such a course may help some 
politicians but not the church or religion. 
All noisy demonstrations of Catholics 
have always been surpassed by the 
counter demonstrations of the Radicals 
and Socialists, and at such times the 
least worthy traits of the regular clergy 
are brought into prominence. Incidental 
causes of abuse are dwelt upon as if they 
were the whole of Catholicism. The suit 
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against the nuns of the Good Shepherd of 
Nancy, for harshness, cruelty and inhu- 
manity in their institution—a suit which 
has been followed for months by the 
whole of France with great interest— 
will be spoken of by every one, when the 
devoted, self-sacrificing labors of nearly 
200,000 monks and nuns—no one will 
question their self-denial—are over- 
looked. The monks who are brewers 
and distillers will be in the foreground, 
while the arduous toils of heroic mission- 
aries and the Little Sisters of the Poor 


A 


se 
are forgotten. Superstitions and money- 
making cults will be pointed out as re- 
ligion. The conflict between the civil 
and religious powers upon secondary 
issues will become the battle between 
belief and no faith. The exaggerations 


of the Ultramontanes upon the religious 


value of secondary things will create 
contempt for the essentials. Thus the | 
war-cry, Le cléricalisme, voila Vennemi, 
tends by the unfair opposition of the Or- 
ders to become La religion, voila lennemi 
(Religion—it is the enemy). 


Looking Towards the Horizon 


Asasubject for mere conjecture the life 
hereafter is a fascinating mystery. Asa 
vital reality it awakens in a believing soul 
the sublimest aspirations. To live for- 
ever as a beatified spirit, free from the 
limitations of the body, is the highest 
felicity of which the sanctified imagina- 
tion can conceive. : 

When by faith we accept this revealed 
truth, though we cannot fathom its 
depths, we rejoice in it with a joy un- 
speakable. As the millions on millions 
of heavenly bodies baftle, yet yield us ex- 
quisite delight, so do the eternal ages, 
eluding our comprehension, fill us with 
ravishing surmises, as we meditate on the 
Great Revealer’s words concerning them. 

Passing beyond the horizon with any 
capacity for growth, there is no limit to 
our progress. With any ability to grasp 
great problems, in due time we shall mas- 
ter them. With any love for good and 
any hatred of evil, our ultimate goal will 
be the realization in ourselves of the divine 
goodness, the ideal of a blessed existence. 
Such a life without end, ever drawing 
nearer to the perfect holiness of God, can 
anything be more alluring to the mind ? 

We shall have a conscious pre-existence 
in the other world. How much it will 
mean to us we cannot tell. Whether a 
strong or a weak consciousness, who can 
say? It may be like a dream that has 
passed, yet a helpful remembrance, Pos- 
sibly it will force its way into the memory 
with enough persistence to underly many, 
if not all of the eternal cycles, keeping us 
humble, thankful, and thrilled with ever 
increasing rapture, in view of the mercy 
in our redemption. Or we may be in the 
midst of such marvelous revelations that 
our anteriority as souls will not pervade 
our thought, except as we are ever trem- 
blingly alive to the importance of that 
initial stage, as our mental and spiritual 
enlargement continues. 

Sometimes, the possibility of loneliness 
beyond the horizon creeps like a shadow 
across the distant future. The survivor 
from shipwreck, drifting alone amid the 
ocean’s vast and trackless wastes, is op- 
pressed less by the imminence of death 
than by the solitude of his surroundings. 
So a human soul, looking into the spaces, 
may shudder at the solitariness of part- 
ing from all earthly scenes and compan- 
jonships. Calmly have husbands and 
wives clasped hands and met their fate, 
as the deck. settled into the seething 
waves, because they were passing on to- 
gether. Not so, if one must go alone. 


A Reverent Speculation on the Hereafter 


By Rsv. A. 8. Twomsry, D.D. - 


But this natural dread of isolation in 
the immensities of the universe may be 
changed to resignation, if not to lively 
hope, when we consider the impossibility 
of disembodied spirits existing in a wilder- 
ness of space, wandering, uncared for, des- 
olate. For God is as much with us there 
as here, at one time as at any other; 
nearer, most surely, when we palpitate 
for his presence, experiencing the pas- 
sion, possibly the shock of the exchange 
of worlds. 

The death of Christian friends whom 
we have intimately known, may also in- 


spire us with courage; may even make. 


us predisposed to welcome the end. Not 
only because the imagination indulges 
the expectation of reunion, or because 
the Scriptures speak of ‘‘ ministering an- 
gels’; but more convincingly, as we be- 
lieve, that these friends did not “sit ina 
helmless bark’? when they crossed over 
the bar, nor sail beyond the horizon to a 
harborless land. 

Many of them, perhaps the larger num- 
ber, were in character and conduct about 
as we are now. They were busy over 
things that seem trifling. They had their 
secret misgivings and some had our fail- 
ings. In the main, they were true, hon- 
est with themselves and devoted to the 
good rather than dominated by the evil. 
Human, like ourselves, they were far 
from being perfect. They regretted 
much in their lives. They knew the sin 
in their hearts and the feebleness of their 
repentances. Yet we think of them with 
composure and of many among them with 
assurance of hope. 

The conviction, therefore, that we feel 
concerning their present happiness acts 
as a reassuring factor in our own case, 
If from the Saviour’s words we accept 
their condition with tranquility, why not, 
from the same source of comfort, still 
our own consciences and our fears ? 

In some moods, as we look towards the 
horizon, curiosity avails with us in ac- 
cepting the inevitable future. What 
marvelous disclosures await us! What 
closer relations of our souls to the uni- 
verse and its Creator! What large un- 
foldings of the secrets of the Almighty’s 
character as seen in his works! Larger 
perceptive powers may take the place of 
our senses, and spiritual appetencies, be- 
yond all present desires, will be met by 
revealments that now would paralyze our 
physical and mental functions if thrust 
upon them, 

Our souls may not “see God,” beyond 


the horizon, otherwise than as he is seen 
here. We shall know him in his reyela- 
tions of power, goodness and loye—en- 
hanced by our clarified vision—and the 
vision will satisfy us, even as the disci- 
ples were content, after the comforter 
came, with the Saviour’s words: “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

To a certain class of minds the bliss of 
heaven is enigmatical, labyrinthine in its 
mazes of perplexity. It is easy to think 
of unceasing service for others, with 
hardly enough thought for our own hap- 
piness to make it a motive for activity ; 
we can believe that the purified and 
exalted spirit will be so wrapped up in en- 
hancing the joy of others and seeking the 
glory of God so ecstatically as to seek no 
higher enjoyment. ‘ 

But when we think that pain exists 
“beyond the horizon,” and encounter the 
thought that to a disembodied spirit the 
possibilities of anguish are tremendous, 
far greater than any suffering on earth, 
physical or mental, we stand aghast. If 
we, as believers, suffer distress in remem- 
bering our sins, what grief may follow us 
hereafter. God forgives us, but we shall 
never forgive ourselves. 

There is one reflection, not perhaps 
often considered, which affords relief. 
Suppose we need to suffer in the spiritual — 
world, as now in the earthly, that we 
may be made perfect, may it not be that 
the change of worlds will result in such 
willing acceptance of the divine disci- 
pline, that pain, of the sort described, or of 
any sort will augmentour spiritual fruition 
far more than the absence of all suffering. 
Needless pain we need not fear. Ifsorrow 
is essential to our progress, as it may be 
in the eternity to come, then it will be 
welcome, and grace sufficient here will be 
all sufficient there. We can depend on 
what the divine Father will do with us, 
whether we are in or out of the body. 
We may trust him with reference to the 
kind of blessedness and the way it will be 
bestowed when we pass into his house 
above. ’ 

Looking then towards the horizon and 
beyond it—‘ beyond the interchange of 
loving signs’”’—we may contemplate the 
beatific land, ‘‘like the edges of a sunset 
cloud,’’ whether sooner or later we are 
called to pass “into the very world of 
love itself.’ 
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Easter Observances in America 


Curious and Interesting Ways in Which the Season Is Celebrated 


By steady growth of popular recognition 
Easter is coming to stand side by side with 
Christmas in the regard of the majority of 
American Christians. ‘Holy Week,” in 
its essential recognition of the memorial 
day of the great sacrifice and the memorial 
day of the great victory, has a willing rec- 
ognition now in quarters where it would 
have been considered “‘popish”’ not very 
long ago. And this is congenial to the 
real spirit of Puritanism, which makes 
men free to observe, or to refuse observ- 
ance for sufficient reasons and as the 
times require. 


THE ATTRITION OF AMERICAN LIFE 


It would be natural to look to the 
bodies which have always observed the 
Christian Year for peculiar and interest- 
ing customs in connection with Good 
Friday and Easter Day ; but here the law 
of attrition, which so soon rubs away 
European habits and peculiarities among 
the immigrant peoples in America, seems 
to have worked with special force. With 
one or twe exceptions, the most inter- 
esting observances of Easter which we 
have to show have grown up on Ameri- 
can soil as the revival of long disused 
customs or the invention of new ones. 

In the cities, especially, the first desire 
of the new comer is to be like his neigh- 
bors, to avoid ridicule and to become as 
American as possible. A few years ago, 
for example, the Russians of New York, 
following home custom, went down in 
solemn procession at Epiphany to bless 
the waters of the East River—as if it 
had been the Neva or the Vistula. They 
made a sensation, and were ‘written 
up” by the inventive and unsympathetic 
reporters of the newspapers ; and since 
then they have not ventured to repeat the 
observance. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC OBSERVANCES 
Transplanted sentiment does not easily 


’ take root even among so sturdy and self- 


assertive a people as the Irish-Americans. 
Their pride of race and religion centers 
upon St. Patrick’s Day, and the old-home 
observances of Easter haye dropped out 
of sight. German-speaking Catholics (and 
the Lutherans as well) are somewhat more 
clannishly persistent in keeping up their 
customs of exchanging presents and dye- 
ing and exchanging brightly colored Eas- 
ter eggs. The latter custom seems to 
have been co-extensive with the north 
of Europe and Asia Minor, and is, no 
doubt, a survival of old customs of cel- 
ebrating the revival of life taken over 
by Christianity from the: tribal spring 
festivals. One who knows the Germans 
of our cities writes: ‘Socially Easter is 
a glad day—equal to Christmas. Where 
there are children in the families they 
make nests of moss, dried grass, etc. ; 
these are placed in yard or cellar, and 
early in. the morning the children rise 
to see what the Easter rabbit has brought 
to them, to find colored eggs usually. 
More often the eggs are hidden by the 
parents in their apartments in out-of-the- 
way places. I think there is hardly any 
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family enjoyment in which the fathers 
take so much pleasure as this. They 
help color the eggs, hide them, and 
wholly enjoy the ingenuity of the little 
ones in finding the treasures.” 

Except that the first morning mass is 
an hour earlier, the ancient observance 
of the transition from grief to joy—the 
“vigils,” kept all night until cockcrow— 
followed by the communion and songs of 
rejoicing, seems wholly to have died out 
among the Roman Catholics of America. 
Easter is the time when every one is ex- 
pected to partake of the sacrament, and 
when children haying been confirmed 
come, the girls dressed in white gar- 
ments, for their first communion. The 
chimes ring from the towers, the long 
fast of Lent is at an end and the morning 
services, with their flowers and rejoic- 
ings, are followed by the good cheer of 
the table and social greetings. 


HOLY WEEK IN NEW MEXICO 


In that corner of the United States 
where the Indian and Mexican population 
is in the vast majority and has always 
been under the tutelage of the Roman 
Catholic Church, some of the strangest 
observances of Passion Week sorrow and 
Easter joy are found. The people are 
ignorant and unprogressive, of Indian 
or mixed Indian and Spanish blood, and 
the veneer of Christianity is sometimes 
very thin. An illustration of this is a 
wooden image of Christ, carved in one 
of these Pueblo Indian villages, and wor- 
shiped as their ancestors used to worship 
the carved and feather-decorated images 
of their gods before Cortez landed, or the 
Spaniard and the priest pushed northward 
into the mountains of New Mexico. 

This strong bent toward image worship 
finds a sad, but at the same time rather 
an amusing, expression in the self-con- 
fessed dilemma of a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in the Southwest, who writes of 
his people: ‘At present I am limited to 
the blackboard for illustration, since, to 
my great surprise and sorrow, I found 
out that they were worshiping our well- 
known Sunday school pictures, charts 
and cards. They call them ‘saints,’ kiss 
them and place them on the wall, along- 
side with all their other images of wor- 
ship.” 

Another writer says of the observances 
of Easter Day, as of the many saints’ 
days of their year: ‘‘ One thing the priests 
certainly have given them—a great deal 
of nonsense by way of religious proces- 
sions, crosses, banners, saints’-all-day 
feasts, gambling, drinking, dancing and 
the merry-go-round.” If there is the 
touch of an over-rigid and unsympathetic 
Puritan conscience here, at least it is a 
true and sad picture of the methods of 
Easter relaxation and enjoyment which 
follow the long tension of the rigid fast- 
ings of Lent. 


THE PENITENT BROTHERS 
In this strange New Mexican land of 


heat and drought survives to this day 
one of the strangest forms of religious 


self-torture in the world, exceeding, un- 
der the name of a memorial celebration 
of the passion of our compassionate 
Lord, the self-inflicted cruelties of Hindu 
devotees. The Penitent Brothers is an 
organization partly social, partly politi- 
cal and in outward seeming deeply reli- 
gious, which grew out of the third, or lay, 
order of Franciscans by the degenerate 
growth, apparently, of a graft of the old 
Pueblo Indian practice of vicarious atone- 
ment by the suffering of a few for the 
sins of all the people. The religious (1) 
observances of this strange brotherhood 
culminate on Good Friday, after having 
been carried on through Lent. ‘Men, 
women and children,” writes an Ameri- 
can woman from one of the remote vil- 
lages in New Mexico, ‘‘ with uncovered 
heads, parade through the streets with 
ugly little images of saints and virgins. 
... At sunrise and sunset the men of 
this order whip themselves with heavy 
strokes. Their weird chanting, accompa- 
nied by the lashing of the scourges, makes. 
one tremble with horror.” 

Mr. Charles F. Lummis, in his Land of 
Poco Tiempo (in a little while), describes 
what he saw, and photographed, of these 
flagellants and the crucifixion of one of 
their number, which was a part of their 
Good Friday observance. He, too, speaks 
of the ‘‘unearthly whistle” of the musi- 
cian who goes on before, followed by the 
flagellant—*‘ A head loosely but securely 
wrapped in a black bag like a hangman’s 
cap; a body naked to the waist and 
clothed below with not more than a pair 
of flapping linen drawers, now wet with 
red; bare feet purple with the savage 
cold of a New Mexican March, yet not 
too frozen to bleed responsive to the 
frozen rocks ; and arms which swing me- 
chanically up and back at each step, and 
bring a broad, plaited whip down upon 
the macerated back with a heavy swash.” 

He describes the ponderous crosses un- 
der which others staggered, the whip- 
pings, prayers and kissings of the cross 
in the graveyard, the loads of stinging 
cactus thorns bound on the backs; the 
pierced side of the crucified, who, tied 
upon the cross, begs, sobbing in passion 
of dissappointment, that hands and feet 
may be nailed, as the custom heretofore 
has been; the thud of the heavy cross 
as it falls into the hole prepared for it; 
and the half-hour of torture on the cross, 
and on the thorny cactus bed in front of 
the cross, endured by two of these Peni- 
tent Brothers. 

It is to the credit of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church of today that it discounte- 
nances and has nearly succeeded in break- 
ing up the horrible cruelties of Passion 
Week observance by this strange society 
of flagellants. 


EASTER AMONG THE RUSSIANS 


The Oriental churches have but a slight 
numerical representation in America, and 
their priests as yet are almost without 
exception men who have been trained in 
precept and practice in Russia or Asia. 
The Greek (and Russian) ritual and ob- 
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gservance are richer and more beautiful 
than the Roman. The people throng to 
the church in white or light-colored 
clothes with candles or flower and candle 
decorated cakes, to be blessed at the 
close of the Easter matins. 

The mass comes before midnight on 
Saturday. At midnight the bell is rung, 
the tapers are lighted, the congregation 
greet and embrace one another with the 
words, ‘“‘Christ is risen,’ ‘‘He is risen 
indeed.”” The priest goes to the taber- 
nacle and opens it with a gesture of sur- 
prise to find the book (which symbolically 
represents the body of our Lord) gone 
from its place. It is brought, and the 
priest holds it with crossed hands on his 
breast. The leaders of the congregation 
come forward and kiss the cross upon its 
cover and exchange kisses and greetings 
with the priest. These beautiful Easter 
greetings are kept up in the home, but 
are lost in the alien crowds of the strange 
streets. Bright-colored eggs and oranges 
are the characteristic Russian festival 
dainties in Easter week. 


PROTESTANT OBSERVANCES 


The most beautiful and significant 
Easter observances among Protestants 
are found among the United Brethren 
(Morayians) of the South and North. 
Several years ago we published a descrip- 
tion of the Moravian Easter service at 
Bethlehem; this year we supplement it 
by the following personal impression of 
similar observances received by a recent 
visitor to the quieter Moravian villages 
of the South, which have been less 
touched by the currents of active busi- 
ness life and social change.* 


EASTER IN THE LAND OF THE SKY 


“*Shall we ever enjoy another Easter as 
much as we did that one in a little Mora- 
vian village in the mountains? On Good 
Friday evening the love feast in the little 
church with its old world atmosphere, 
with the young men passing great sweet 
buns in baskets up and down the aisles, 
then pint mugs of coffee, the coarse white 
mugs looking out of place in the beauti- 
fully decorated and well- furnished church. 
Everything was in harmony but these, 
even the blue and black sunbonnets on 
the heads of many of the older women 
were a pleasant part of it all. 

* All through the service the choir sang 
softly sad hymns ina minor key, and in 
the pauses the minister read with a Ger- 
man accent the appropriate verses from 
the Bible. 

‘Saturday morning early the menof the 
church were busily at work in the little 
burial ground back from the street, roll- 
ing and trimming the paths, setting out a 
few trees, cutting weeds and briars, rak- 
ing and sweeping with sedge and dog- 
wood brooms. Then the men departed, 
and the women came with pails of warm 
water, soap, ‘Bee powder’ and scrub- 
bing brushes, and began cleaning the 
square white marble slabs which lie flat 
on each grave, the men being laid away 
on one side, the women on the other, and 
the little children all together in the 
corner. 

* All day the scrubbing went on, and at 
sunset ‘God’s acre’ looked like a royal 
carpet of blue and purple and gold—daf- 


*From Miss Florence I. W. Burnham of Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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fodils and hyacinths, narcissus and vio- 
lets everywhere, and the air was filled 
with fragrance, while the stars watched 
in the silence. 

“Sunday morning about three o’clock 
we heard sounds of music far off and 
faint, then gradually drawing nearer. 
The church band of six young men with 
‘horns’ (trombones), cornet, bugle, etc., 
were going up and down the long village 
street, telling us that ‘ Christ was risen’ ; 
and no music in all our earthly future 
will ever sound more sweetly to our ears 
than those clear, jubilant tones that 
Easter morning in that little village that 
seemed so close to the stars in North 
Carolina, 

‘As we took our way to the church it 
was almost five and Orion and the moonin 
the west only partially lightened the early 
morning darkness. The church was filled, 
all the Moravians and many Methodists 
and Baptists, even the children, were 
there. Hymn after hymn by the band 
and sweet girlish voices alternated with 
the verses from the Bible ; then the min- 
isters passed down the aisle preceded by 
the band; and then all the women, after 
them the men, slowly, as at a funeral, 
through the flower-decked ground to the 
side of the last-made grave, which was 
still a mound of red earth. Then the 
band played joyously ‘Christ is risen, no 
more to die,’ and the resurrection verses 
were read; then the choir sang ‘Risen 
indeed, no more to die,’ and the black 
people from the log cabins stood in the 
road to listen and the little pickaninnies 
put their noses through the palings of 
the gray old fence to see. When the 
minister pronounced the benediction, the 
night, as if by magic, rolled off in the 
west, and in the east the sky was flooded, 
beyond the pines and cedars, with the 
Easter morning sunshine.” 


OTHER PROTESTANT BODIES 


Perhaps the most elaborate liturgical 
Easter forms are those of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, whose attitude of joy- 
ful expectation, looking for the speedy 
coming of our Lord, makes Easter a 
peculiarly joyful day. Their cycle of 
yearly observance culminates in a very 
rich and beautiful service of communion, 
prayer and praise. 

Among the Protestant Episcopalians 
Easter has always beenahighday. They 
inherit and have in some ways improved 
upon the old church traditions of Eng- 
land. An observance which has grown 
steadily in the last few years, especially 
in the neighborhood of New York, is the 
three-hour devotional service on Good 
Friday afternoon, in memory of the hours « 
upon the cross. 

On Easter Day the first [communion 
service is often an hour earlier; the 
altars are loaded with flowers, the chimes 
ring their glad tunes from the steeples, 
and the thronged churches send their 
festival-clad congregations out for the 
‘Easter promenade” upon the avenues. 

A pretty custom has been instituted in 
New York at the Protestant Episcopal 
General Theological Seminary, where at 
six o’clock on Easter morning the stu- 
dents climb up to the top of the great 
tower to sing their Easter hymns. 

But of the old English customs of 
Easter and of Easter week, most of them 
more or less local, many of them rough 
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and uncouth, none seems to haye crossed 
the Atlantic save the custom of eating 
cross buns. The “lifting,” on crossed 
hands, of men by women and women by 
men, only to be evaded by a donation, the 
games of archery and football, the simnel 
cakes, the eating of a gammon of bacon 
in abhorrence of the Jews, with a tansy 
pudding (in remembrance of the bitter 
herbs of the Exodus), have fallen out of 
thought in modern England, But the 
hot cross-buns remain in our American 
towns as witnesses of the absorptive 
power of Christianity, which sanctified 
the cakes eaten at the old Saxon festival 
of spring by putting the mark of Christ’s 
redeeming passion on them, ‘ 

With the German Lutherans Easter is 
the time for the first communion of those 
who have been confirmed, and doubly a 
glad day for happy parents on that ac- 
count, The Scandinavians keep up the 
custom of giving and of eating eggs. 
One Swedish woman, upon being asked 
how her people celebrated Easter time, 
answered: ‘‘ We just eat as many eggs as 
we can. My man he eat seven-teen ess, 
seven-teenegg. Ya!” 


THE DESCENDANTS OF THE PURITANS 


Among the children of the Puritans 
Easter observances are a recent growth 
and tend to follow familiar lines of ob- 
seryance, At least one interesting usage 
has grown up, however, in Boston—the 
annual Easter observance of the City 
Missionary Society. i 

For twenty-three years there has been 
systematic distribution of cards, leafl 
and papers to the poor in homes a 
hospitals and to the children. The lead 
ers of the society—men and women— 
spend the day in going from place to 
place and holding services, with appro- 
priate music and addresses. Their pres- — 
ence and their message are especially — 
welcome to the shut-ins, the sick in the | 
hospitals, and the old people in their 
homes and Homes. 3 


THE ULTRA-PURITAN PEOPLES | 


The extreme reaction against the us- 
ages of the papal church was not con- 
fined to puritan England, France and 
Germany. The Mennonites from Russia 
have no Easter observances, and of the 
little colony of the Waldenses at Valdese, 
in North Carolina, one of their teachers 
writes that they are a hard-working peo- 
ple, laboring from morning till night, 
‘Social life is unknown, except, perhaps, 
a little chat on Sunday after the service. 

. Our school entertainments—Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Washington’s Birthday 
and Easter—mean much tothem.” Here, 
again, is a rebuilding on modern Ameri- 
can lines, among a century-old religious 
body, of the essential days of the Chris- 
tian year. 

So, gradually, America is developing 
and distributing its own quite modern 
form of simple Easter services among 
the descendants of the Puritans, and 
changing the customs and observances 
of the churches that inherit the old Chris- — 
tian observances of Europe. But more 
and more the weekly Lord’s Day 
brance of Christ’s resurrection is 
the supplement of a yearly 
in the order of the recorded facts of 
passion, his death and his rising 
from the dead. 


ay 
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The Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 


Chapter XIX. 


JOSEPH MAKES HIMSELF STRANGE 


eourse of action, 
while his men of 
the Annie Laurie 
Mine were scat- 
tered like sheep 
over the moun- 
7 tains, and while 
the mine itself 
was being run for 
dividends only, 
will shortly ap- 
pear. In this chapter we are concerned to in- 
-quire in what temper he met this second great 
-erisis of his life, which was also his first out- 
ward defeat. This will be best suggested by 
the following paragraphs from a letter to his 
smother, written at once on his return from 
‘the public service in the cafion. Janet Mc- 
Leod treasures it still, with the tear stains on 
every page, telling their sorrowful but heroic 
<story. 
After reciting the events already familiar to 


_ us, and describlng—this page is hardly legi- 


‘ble—the meeting he has just dismissed, he 
goes on: 

“You will not hear from me again, my 
mother, for a long time. First of my heart; 
‘then of my plan. 

“My heart is broken. What I have now 
-set down were enough to break it. I never 
Ahad a brother ; but, if brother love is greater 
‘than that I bear our men, it must bea peril- 
ous thing to carry about in one’s breast. I 
have wrought for them. I have watched them 
det in the light. I have seen them open the 
door to Him that stands knocking. I would 
die for any one of them. Then, with one 
-wanton, cruel stroke, we are thrust apart, 
sand they are scattered abroad. I could not 
speak in the cajion. I took their pledges; 
gave them a watchword; announced a hymn; 
asked Wilkinson to the front; shook hands 
with him good-bye for them all; prayed a 
few short sentences; and fled from them up 
the steep cafion-side. 

“But Kathleen has doneit. The sair hurt 
at her hand disclosed to me the Elder Brother, 
“and so made all men ma ain brithers. ‘Is the 


hurt beginning to heal ?’—you will-be asking. 


On the contrary, it was never so deep. Its 
depth renders even this parting almost a light 
thing. , 

‘Am I, then, unduly cast down? No, my 
mother. I could not have the memory of her 
face with me, as it always is, and be cast 
down. I never was so brave, had such cour- 
‘age, had such faith, in my life. Even this 
Nero’s act of a captain of finance will be re- 
versed. The Annie Laurie Mine will be a 
glory to Christ yet. I saw Kathleen in my 
dreams last night, and I saw the Saviour. I 
know not which seemed to me sweeter, for his 
grace clothed her like the light. Then it was 
that I ahdarbtood that the imperial edict of 
+he captain of finance would yet be reversed. 

“So, my mother, I am valiant, and strong, 
and glad; ‘cast down, but not destroyed,’ as 
the apostle said. 

“As for my plan: Iam about to disappear. 
{I shall bear another name. My nearest, not 
even you, my mother, will know where I am. 
Did not Joseph make himself strange to his 
brethren? Spake he not roughly unto them? 
Did he not these things against their tyran- 
nous envy and hate? Were they not thank- 
ful, afterward, that he had deemed it wise so 
to bear himself? Similarly, if God will be 


—— 
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with me in this way that I go,—and I feel in 
my soul that he will,—I shall yet defeat the 
envy and hate even of a captain of finance; 
and, my mother, not in wrath or vengefulness, 
but, as with Joseph and his brethren, for his 
own good, in money, and in every other re- 
spect. 

“What explanation will you give when you 
are asked about me? Simply say that Dun- 
can was sore worn at the Annie Laurie Mine; 
that he needed to be free from business alto- 
gether, even that by telegraph, and therefore 
withheld his address; that he pined to look 
again on the Southern Cross; that he will 
write, and will be back again, after a time; 
and that you are quite at ease that it should 
be so, for his sake. All these items, unless 
the last, are strictly true. You will make the 
last true, my mother ? 

“Tf any harm come to me, even were it 
death, you wil! get a cablegram instantly, for 
I shall have arranged against all contingen- 
cies, in ways that cannot miscarry. No news 
will therefore be good news. 

“But what if harm shall come to my 
mother? Ah, that is the hard thing! But I 
have faith that such will not befall. 

“Good-bye, my mother. Love for my men 
of the Annie Laurie were motive enough for 
that which I am now undertaking; but, be- 
lieve me, it is chiefly for the love of the Lord 
Jesus, and of Kathleen, and of you, that I do 
it.”” 

Waiting until his plan can consecutively un- 
fold itself before us, it requires only to be 
noted here that Janet and Duncan McLeod 
were so at one, that her confidence in him and 
in God was so complete, and, especially, that 
she had so vicariously entered into his anguish 
about Kathleen,—that, notwithstanding the 
terrible strain upon her of his silence, and of 
her uncertainty where he might be, she made 
true that which Duncan requested, and was 
“quite at ease that it should be so, for his 
sake.’ They, be it added, are right, who re- 
ject certain artificial interpretations of the 
“vicarious sacrifice’? of Jesus. Janet and 
Duncan both did that. But, be it further 
added,—a truth which experience had pro- 
foundly taught them,—that no adequate love 
ean exist, least of all that of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, without ‘tvicarious sacrifice” in its 
true and eternal sense. 

But even Duncan’s letter to his mother does 
not so perfectly reveal his temper under his 
terrible defeat, as does the following incident: 

Registered, some months later, at Mel- 
bourne, as Thomas Bennett; in outward ap- 
pearance a portly English gentleman, with 
heavy side whiskers; and never for one mo- 
ment suspecting that Kathleen Gordon is else- 
where than in Great Britain,—Duncan una- 
voidably overhears, at his first meal after 
landing, this conversation across a dining- 
table of the chief hotel in Australia: 

‘She ’s a wonder!” 

“Tsn’t she?” 

“First woman speaker I ever heard that 
completely commanded me.” 

“ And, they say that, with all her splendor 
of moral purpose, she is very simple and win- 
some.”’ 

“Perfectly charming. Was the light of the 
government ball last night. Wins the admi- 
ration and confidence of everybody. Has 
smashed a dozen hearts,—people on the top 
wave, too,—since she came, and does not even 
surmise it. It will be a brave man that asks 
her hand. Beg pardon for such talk; spoken, 
however, in no trifling spirit, but to show 
what sheis. Daughter of a multi-millionaire, 
and loves the people of the slums best! Is it 
not like Jesus and the fishermen? Don’t fail 


to hear her last address at the Opera House. 


tonight, 
ing.” 

Duncan has landed in the late afternoon, 
It is now seven o’clock. The men talking 
have gone, without mentioning a name. He 
knows not to whom they refer, and dares not 
make inquiry, or even look into a newspaper, 
lest he betray himself. He shoves away his 
plate untouched. He hastily dresses. He is 
at the Opera House at seven-thirty. Already 
it is three-quarters full, but he secures a seat 
that perfectly commands the stage, though 
purposely one a little sheltered from view. 
At seven forty-five there is not a vacant sit- 
ting; at eight there is no standing room. 

The governor-general brings her in. The 
applause is deafening. She bows acknowl- 
edgment and takes her seat modestly, yet 
with perfect composure. The simple, manly, 
felicitous words of the governor-general, in 
introducing her, are said, and she rises to 
speak. Itis Kathleen! 

She is tall and fair, has a certain dignity 
that is almost stately, and yet is lithe and 
swift and graceful in movement, like a girl. 
Her face reminds you of the Murillo of our 
fourth chapter. Her eyes hold you like stars 
in a June night. When she speaks, Duncan 
divines, from the quality of her voice, that her 
experience has paralleled his. Tenderness, 
gentleness, a great, deep, suffering heart, ap- 
pear to him to be behind the words. 

She begins in low tones, but is perfectly 
heard throughout the great auditorium. Her 
diction, mainly Anglo-Saxon, is exquisite; her 
modulation, perfect ; her hold on the audience, 
from her first syllable, absolute. Her story 
of the rise and progress of the social settle- 
ment movement in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica is clear, graphic, full of illustration, and 
so moving that tears, at times, stream down 
many faces. Occasional touches of humor, 
too, and even of mirth, cause ripples of sub- 
dued laughter to play over the audience. She 
speaks of Hull House, and even of John 
Hope’s beloved Prospect Union, as if she had 
visited them both. Then, as she draws to the 
close, occur these words: 

“Men and women of Australia, duty for- | 
bade my accepting the kind invitation to 
come to you. It arrived, however, at a crisis 
in my life, steadied me to go forward, and 
I thank you for it. It has, I regret to say, 
taken me fifteen months to fulfill my promise, 
then made, of a brief visit to you. I hardly 
ought to have come at all, such is the pressure 
at home; but, sailing as I do tomorrow 
morning, I shall go back stronger for the 
work there, by reason of the touch I have had 
with this young commonwealth of yours, so 
full of inconceivable possibilities, so advanced 
along many good lines already, and so eager 
for yet fresh forward steps. May I illustrate, 
in closing, the spirit of enthusiasm and sacri- 
fice, which the sort of life I have been de- 
scribing, evokes?” 

Then Kathleen adduces example after ex- 
ample, American, English, Scottish. Crown- 
ing them is this: 

“T know a young woman who had loved 
from a child. None knew it. She never ex- 
pected that her love would seek her. Sud- 
denly it did. It was glorious. It sought her 
gloriously. She was caught up, as the apostle 
said, into Paradise.” Here Kathleen’s face 
shines likes the sun. ‘‘ Then,’ she goes on, 
“not for social settlement work,—for there 
are many eager to enter that,—but because 
she had opportunity, as she thought, to modify 
those deplorable conditions which render so- 
cial settlements necessary, that young woman 
said, Nay, to the dearest longing of her life. 
I am not saying that she acted rightly, and 
would not have you so interpret me. It is 


She sails for home tomorrow morn- 
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not casuistry that we are thinking of tonight, 
but a far larger thing, namely, willingness for 
utmost sacrifice in a great cause. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, then,—and I know several 
parallel cases,—she made the costliest sacri- 
fice that it is possible for a woman to make in 
order to be true to this great exigency of our 
time. 

“OQ men, O women, of Australia, while 
your commonwealth is yet young, forefend, 
I pray you, those industrial-economic condi- 
tions for which such sacrifices as these can 
only partly make amends in countries hoary 
with age when yours began. May God, in 
his great mercy, grant such grace to Aus- 
tralia!” 

She closes. The applause, deafening and 
long-continued, turns into, “God Save the 
Queen!”—sung by three thousand voices 
profoundly moved. Then this fair creature, 
her face like that of St. Cecilia listening to 
the angel, is surrounded by an enthusiastic 
throng, and Duncan faces once more the Hill 
Difficulty. 

For deep has called unto deep. The an- 
guish in that woman’s heart, transmuted into 
cheer, enthusiasm, and love for the suffering 
ones of earth, Duncan knows, more plainly 
than if she had put it into words, and only as 
one can know who has experienced the same. 
Had he not been a man of highest principle, 
Kathleen had not sailed for Liverpool the 
next morning, without first saying to him, face 
to face, whether or not her decision seemed to 
her to have been the true one. On the con- 
trary, amid that mighty assembly, taking 
one last, hungering look at that queenly form 
and transfigured face, he turned on his heel, 
left the hall, went to his room, and did not 
leave it again until Kathleen was far out 
at sea. 

Two considerations, perceived with absolute 
clearness, and as mandatory over him as if 
Kathleen had herself enjoined them, decided 
him upon this course. The first consideration 
was the same as that which deterred Jesus 
from making stones into bread. The second, 
was—Patrick Sullivan and Jamie McDuff and 
George Wilkinson and the rest, his sheep in 
the wilderness, whom he must first gather 
into one fold. 


Chapter XX. 


A RIGHTEOUS WOMAN’S REPENTANCE 


HILE Dunean 
MeLeod is ascend- 
,.. ing, thus, the Hill 
Difficulty, looking 
the lions straight 
in the eye, noth- 
ing daunted; and 
is on his way, as 
one cannot but 
hope, to enter 
some time the 
House Beautiful, we are permitted to read 
this letter from Kathleen Gordon, written 
from the Levant on her voyage to Australia, 
and post-marked Port Said. For Kathleen’s 
closing words at Melbourne, to which Duncan 
has just listened, had their spring in certain 
heart-revealings which the voyage out had 
brought to her, and which, as a sort of an- 
notation, require, frankly and at once, to be 
placed before the reader. 


* Kastern Mediterranean, January 10. 
“My DEAREST MOTHER: 

“How can I tell you of these great days! 
We have had perfect weather. I prove on the 
long voyage, as always on shorter ones, a 
faultless sailor. Though it is midwinter, the 
weather, even on the North Atlantic, has 
been springlike, and I have been above deck 
fifteen hours out of every twenty-four. The 
first day or two I received many social atten- 
tions: but, in a way not to offend, but rather, 
as I think, to enhance respect, I let it be un- 
derstood that I needed quiet; and, conse- 
quently, I have had enough very pleasant com- 
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pany, and yet much also of that solitude which, 
out of so full a life, I greatly craved. The 
moon was growing serviceable on the Atlantic, 
and we have had it coming to the full on the 
Mediterranean. Thus, nights and days alike 
have given me a succession of never-to-be-for- 
gotten pictures. 

“The people themselves have been tonic. 
The Australian ships are spacious and mag- 
nificent. Thetable and service are admirable. 
The passengers, as arule, are Australian, with 
means, breadth of view, ideals, and a breath, 
somehow, of ‘the open,’ that we of the Snug 
Little Isle tend to bea bit deficient in. I have 
been making a study of them, as a preparation 
for my brief Australian work. The empire, 
and intense loyalty to it; federation of our 
colonies; local autonomy, as with the States 
in America; a united front withal, common 
purposes, one flag, and, wherever that flag 
flies, altruistic aims for the world,—are the 
ruling notes, so far as I can judge, for this 
youthful but mighty commonwealth beneath 
the Southern Cross. 

** How it stirs one’s heart! What a Provi- 
dence there has been in British history !—isola- 
tion of our Islands; close touch, nevertheless, 
with the Continent, and most helpful interac- 
tion between the two; on our side the ‘streak 
of silver sea,’ homes, freedom, a spiritual re- 
ligion; and then these, as time has ripened, 
gradually colonized all over the world,—in the 
United States, in Canada, in Africa, in India, 
in Australia, and dotting, here and there, 
almost the whole globe! 

“Consider the way, too, in which the United 
States, through strikingly providential lead- 
ings, is bursting forth into a great, free, 
world-power! Are there not signs already, 
my mother, that the two great English-speak- 
ing nations, at heart one, will, ere long, go 
forth conquering and to conquer, not with 
sabers or cannon or warships, but with 
liberty and social regeneration and religion? 

“But it is the past that has been mainly 
with me. Off our Islands, off France, off 
Spain and Portugal, how the entire history of 
Europe has seemed to be looking out across 
the bright waters! Then the Pillars of Her- 
cules, the shores of Africa, of Italy, of Greece, 
of Pheenicia, and of Egypt, have reviewed for 
me the story of this planet. Czsar, and Han- 
nibal, and Alexander, and David, and Rame- 
ses; Augustine, and Paul, and John, and 
Epictetus, and Plato, and Socrates, and 
Homer, and Isaiah, and Moses, and Abra- 
ham have seemed, all of them, very near. 
Oh, that our ship might have entered the 
/Egean Sea! Oh, most of all, that I might 
have seen Bethlehem, and Nazareth, and 
Calvary, and Olivet! But, my mother, He 
who gave these their meanings,—yes, and 
who gave the others their meanings, too,— 
has been present with me as never before. 

‘And this leads me to what is most on my 
heart. I have wronged you, my mother, and 
you, my father. Not in anything outward,— 
God forbid!—but, since November 4, a year 
ago, when the letter from Colorado came, in 
what I have withheld from you; for I owe 
such a mother and such a father my confi- 
dence. You were both so good to me then; 
so tender, considerate, sympathetic; so open 
and inclining in the direction I should natu- 
rally have taken; so wisely reticent, neverthe- 
less; and so helpful in every way! Believe 
me, though I almost adored you before, 
neither of you ever so shone in my eyes as 
in those days and since. 

“But I sealed up my heart against you. 
I made myself a kind of Amazon in ont- 
ward temper. I plunged fearfully into work. 
Where it would all have ended, I know not, 
but for something that happened in a docker’s 
home in Liverpool the next spring. A frail 
little wife lay dying. ‘Could—you—fetch— 
Philip?’ she asked, between breaths, plead- 
ingly. I hailed a cab, gave its driver two 
sovereigns, and dashed like a mad woman two 
miles and back through the congested streets 
in thirty-five minutes. 


11 April 

“*Aw, my Mary!’ the docker exclaimed, 
as if his heart would break. 

“*My Philip!’ the sick woman answered. 
‘Don’t go, Miss Gordon,’ she added, for I was 
trying to leave them alone; ‘I want you next 
after Philip.’ | : 

“He wrapped her in a blanket. He lifted 
her,—the Hercules that, when I found him, 
was putting, unaided, an upright piano, just off 
the Etruria, upon a dray,—he lifted her into his 
arms. They spoke, in the next hour, scarcely 
a dozen words. Their eyes, their looks, his 
caresses, her touches of the hand, told, how- 
ever, far more than volumes could haye done. 


“* Raise my head, please, Philip,’ she at — 


length said; and then, with a strange strength, 
asked: ‘Miss Gordon, would you be offended 
if a dying woman should speak ?’ 

“** By no means; please do so,’ I replied. 

“** Miss Gordon,’ she went en, praising the 
Stirling House work, saying that it had 
changed their neighborhood, and the life of 
Philip and herself, and adding to what person 
she thought it had been primarily due. ‘ But, 
Miss Gordon,’ she continued, as one who must 
unburden one’s mind, ‘forgive me, but you are 
not the woman you used to be.’ 

“ Then she motioned her husband to lay her 
back for breath, and, as he did so, placed her 
hand against his cheek with a tenderness that. 
I never saw even between you and father, 
though your relations are so beautiful. 

*** Raise me up again, please,’ she said, after 
a little, and resumed: ‘ Miss Gordon, are you 
not killing some man? Are you not killing, 
thereby, the highest thingsin yourself? Miss 
Gordon,’ she tried to add, but her breath was 
failing,—‘ Miss—Gordon—does not—it say— 
““He—that—loveth—is—born— of —G”’— but 
here she fell back, ceased breathing, and 
yet, even then, somehow succeeded in laying 
her hand once more against her husband’s 
cheek. f 

“T slipped out, and left him alone with his 
dead. Inahalf hour he emerged,—that burly, 
begrimed docker,—and, oh, my mother, some 
great artist ought to have seen him, and to 
have studied his face for a Dante meeting 
Beatrice in the other world! 

“Tt was after that that I went alone, the 
fortnight, to Arran. I hope that I have been 
a different woman from that time. It was all 
deeds before. I hope that it has been loveand 
deeds since. Before, it was all a following of 
the Hero Jesus, but in that spirit in which 
Saul of Tarsus idealized and heroically set 
himself to serve, as he thought, the ancient 
Law. Since, it has been, I hope, a sitting, the 
rather, at Jesus’ feet. 

“ But, even since that, I have kept on with- 
holding. It came over me, in its unloveliness, 
selfishness and ingratitude, under the full 
moon, while we sailed past Malta, the scene 
of St. Paul’s shipwreck, and while I was medi- 
tating upon his great sin amid, as he thought, 
highest moral purpose and even actual right- 
eousness., (It is the next day after Malta, 
that I am writing you.) 

“What is it that I have withheld? The 
weightiest thing, after God, in my life. You 
see I could not bring myself to speak to you 
of Duncan McLeod, as I ought to have done 
when his letter came; yes, and perhaps even 
before. For I loved him from my going to 
Mrs. McLeod’s for Bible study. I never 
dreamed he could be mine. He would not 
dare ask for me, even if he wanted to, because 
of father’s money, I thought. That consider- 
ation, of itself, gave me an aversion to wealth 
which I can hardly yet overcome; and which, 
long before my study of the industrial-eco- 
nomic situation, laid the foundation of the 
views on that subject which I now hold, and 
which father so deeply deplores. Later, when 
Duncan’s honors and successes began to come, 
I was sure he would not want to ask for 
me, under any conditions,—that I was not 
enough for him, But loving him—and, until 
I am now writing, none but God ever knew— 
made me, nevertheless, by God’s help, the 
woman I became. P 
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_ “When, then, on that November 4, I got 
the letter, it was as if heaven had descended 
to earth. But, meantime, I had grown so 
strenuous about duty, and about the Hero 
Jesus,—for that was the way I took, all mis- 
takenly, even Henry Drummond, as Duncan, 
in his letter, implied that he, too, had done,— 
that I would not listen to your suggestion 
about the divine leadings, and the voice 
within, but wrote him, Nay. I did so, indeed, 
on most conscientious grounds, of which I 
have never spoken to any one except Duncan; 
but, if I ought not to leave Scotland, as I then 
thought, and still think, that was no reason 
why I should not frankly have said, ‘I have 
loved you almost since I can remember’; and 
no reason why I should have done far worse, 
namely, why I should have forbidden him, as 
in effect I did, ever to reopen the subject. To 
think that I did that! That I affirmed a uni- 
versal negative! That I undertook to limit a 
free man, and God’s providence for all the fu- 
ture! Why, setting all thought of self aside, 
that act seems little short of blasphemy! 

“Now you know all. Please, mother, make 
sure that father reads this letter. Please for- 
give, both of you, my withholding all this 
from you, even as I trust that God forgives 
me. 

“Of one thing I am sure: there can be no 
back track at present, if ever. I cannot re- 
open the matter. Nor can I let you or father 
reopen it, through Mrs. McLeod, for instance, 
of whom you are both so fond. Duncan will 
not improbably have turned in some other 
direction. Not that he is unsteadfast; far 
otherwise; but that, when he saw me so 
ehurlish, he would naturally say, ‘ Kathleen is 
not what I thought her to be; I loved an 
ideal, not her.’ And, even if he still regards 
me, there is a way of the Divine Providence 
from which one may not arbitrarily withdraw 
herself, especially if she has once made light 
of itsleadings. ‘Man shall not live by bread 
alone. ‘The cup which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not drink it?’ 

““With my heart’s best love, save that for 
Duncan,—which, as with the love for Jesus, 
makes my love for you both even greater,— 

© Your ain lassie,— 
“KATHLEEN.” 

Inclosed with this letter, Annie Gordon 
found the following lines, clipped from an 
Australian newspaper: 

; “Love comes with the morning’s flush, 

With the blaze of noon, 


With the dew at the evening’s hush, 
With the rising moon. 


“ He knows neither high nor low, 
Neither young nor old, 
Nor the fiery tropics’ glow, 
'» Nor arctic cold. 


** He beams in the maiden’s eye, 
In the eye of the sage, 


= In the eye if a warrior die, 


In the orbs of age. 


*« And out of his fires, in pain, 
And smiles, and tears, 
Are forged the links of the chain 
That binds the spheres.” 


Chapter XXI., entitled Bonaparte Sharp 
Catches a Tartar, will appear next week. 


A few months ago much was said in the 
press in praise of the move which made it pos- 
sible for Roman Catholic all-night workers in 
and around printing-house square, New York 
city, to enjoy and profit by the Mass celebrated 
between midnight and morning. Now comes 
the Chicago Y. M. C. A. with a plan to keep 
the central building there open all night for 
the benefit for those to whom night is what 

“day is to most workers. This step was only 
decided upon after a canvass revealing a suffi- 
cient number of workers willing to make good 
the expense incurred. These are admirable 
instances of fiexiblity and adjustment of spirit- 


"ual methods to new social and industrial con- 


ditions. 
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The Free Church of England and Wales 


National Council at Brighton. 


By ALBERT Dawson. 


The federation movement of the evangelical 
Free churches of England and Wales has 
steadily progressed, each year showing an ad- 
vanee. Its strength lies in the fact that all 
the Nonconforming communions except Roman 
Catholics and Unitarians belong to it and are 
working for it with equal enthusiasm. Prac- 
tically the whole of England and Wales is 
now covered with a network of councils and 
local federations, while the spirit and method 
of the organization have not only extended to 
America and the British colonies, but are 
spreading on the Continent of Europe, Italy 
being one of the most recent countries to 
adopt the federation principle in religious 
work. The chief gain is undoubtedly in 
bringing the leaders and workers in the 
various denominations into touch with one 
another. : 

Already we are beginning to speak of the 
Free Church of England and Wales, and 
while the phrase is not yet literally accurate it 
certainly points to the goal towards which we 
are moving. As we increasingly realize that 
we are one both in spirit and in essential be- 
lief, it may become almost impossible to pre- 
serve separation inform. Of course, so long 
as one particular section of the Christian 
Church is by law established, there is no pos- 
sibility of union between it and those com- 
munions who are not and do not wish to be 
under state patronage and control. All seri- 
ous overtures from the one side or the other, 
and attempts at exchange of pulpits, are now 
at an end. 


THE COUNCIL AT BRIGHTON 


The educational policy of the government 
has inevitably accentuated the cleavage be- 
tween Anglicans and Nonconformists, and 
has generated an amount of bitterness that 
cannot wholly die down until the law is 
altered. The new act was naturally the pre- 
dominant theme at the Eighth National Coun- 
cil of the Free Church Federation held at 
Brighton March 9-13. The number of dele- 
gates, seventeen hundred, is the highest yet 
reached, while the attendance of the general 
publie also eclipsed all records. With few 
exceptions, mostly due to ill health, as in the 
case of Dr. Alexander McLaren and Dr. John 
Watson (Ian Maclaren), all the ministerial 
leaders and infiuential laymen of all the de- 
nominations were present. Never did sucha 
completely representative gathering of Free 
church clans assemble before. The most 
fraternal feeling, intense enthusiasm, and 
perfect unanimity prevailed from beginning 
to end of the council. 


NO SUBMISSION 


In regard to the education controversy the 
keynote and rallying cry was the phrase used 
by Principal Fairbairn when addressing Mr. 
Balfour on behalf of the Nonconformist depu- 
tation: “We will not submit.” Again and 
again these words were resolutely uttered 
from the platform and vociferously cheered 
by the assembly. If only the actions of the 
delegates speak as loud as their applause, the 
Education Act is doomed. It is, however, dif- 
ficult to ascertain beforehand what propor- 
tion of rank-and-file Nonconformists have the 
strong conviction and grim determination of 
leaders like Dr. Clifford, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
Mr. R. W. Perks, and others. Seeing that, as 
Dr. Nicoll reminded us in a speech of intense 
passion, out of 489 local Free church councils 
no fewer than 412 have pronounced in fayor 
of passive resistance, there ought to be no 
doubt about theissue. Wales is almost solid 
against the act, and it is probably the gallant 
little principality that will give the govern- 
ment most trouble in administering it. 


Enthusiastic Meetings 
Our ENGLISH EDITOR 


THE MEMORIAL SERVICE TO DEAD LEADERS 


A service in memoriam of Dr. Parker and 
Mr. Price Hughes was an impressive part of 
the proceedings. The address written just 
before his death by Dr. Parker as president- 
elect of the council was read by his friend, 
Dr. Vaughan Pryee, principal of New Col- 
lege, Hampstead. It was so strange to hear 
another voice giving utterance to Dr. Parker’s 
words and hard to realize that that great per- 
sonality is no longer withus. “That voice— 
shall we not hear it again?” Entitled Early 
Training: Its Effect on Thought and Habit— 
the address was nct one of the author’s great- 
est deliverances, which is not surprising, see- 
ing that it was dictated in hours of weakness 
and pain. It was for the most part a tirade 
against the Higher Criticism. It contained a 
few characteristic Parkerisms, there was a 
touch of whimsical humor here and there, 
and it may do good in calling attention to the 
seriousness of the issues involved, but its 
most unsatisfactory feature was its inconclu- 
siveness. What we have to do is to face the 
facts, and thoughtful people in the pew sadly 
need guidance in their bewilderment. 


R. J. CAMPBELL’S PROMINENCE * 


It is a strange series of coincidences that 
Rey. Reginal John Campbell], of Brighton, 
should, at the invitation of Dr. Parker, have 
been conducting the Thursday morning sery- 
ices in the City Temple when its minister 
passed away ; that the council over which Dr. 
Parker was to have presided should have 
been held in the town where Mr. Campbell 
has ministered for seven years; and that the 
invitation to him to succeed Dr. Parker should 
have been given and its acceptance announced 
on the eve of the meetings. Some see in all 
this the hand of Providence. Mr. Campbell’s 
call to the City Temple is generally regarded 
as an almost inevitable choice, and it gives 
universal satisfaction. When he made his 
first appearance at the Brighton meetings he 
received an ovation, the vast assembly rising 
and waving. His powers as a preacher are 
really amazing. He delivers the most pro- 
found and impressive discourses without a 
single note and apparently without any verbal 
preparation or any physical or mental strain. 
His council sermon, delivered to an audience 
of several thousands, many of whom assem- 
bled in the Dome an hour anda half before 
the service commenced, was characterized by 
every hearer as magnificent. 

It has transpired that Dr. Parker practically 
designated Mr. Campbellas his suecessor. He 
however did not allow this fact to become 
known, not even to the deacons of the City 
Temple, and the invitation to the pastorate 
represented the free and unanimous choice of 
the church. Having built up a strong and 
notable church at Brighton, Mr. Campbell is 
resolved to keep in touch with it and to retain 
some degree of responsibility until a satis- 
factory settlement is within sight. In June 
he will cross the Atlantic to preach for two 
Sundays in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. To 
bespeak for him a warm welcome is needless, 
but may we beg you not to press him to enter 
into many public engagements? He is about 
to assume tremendous responsibilities, and 
ought to be refreshed and strengthened by a 
good long holiday. 


Dr. Cuthbert Hall’s lectures in Japan have 
included such cities as Kyoto, Okayama, Kobe, 
Osaka, Nagoya, Yokohama, TOky6 and Sen- 
dai. He takes ship for America April 15. 
He is being given a hearty reception, and 
thoughtful men everywhere are anxious to 
hear his addresses. 


~~ 8 


Miss Lucia had gone down into the city 
with a gay expedition to what they called 
the slums. But she never went in that 
manner again. It became something ina 
way sacred, into which she must enter 
alone, as into a prayer; and by and by it 
grew to be a sort of sacramental service. 

For after this first glimpse of the sor- 
rowful side of the world, of want and 
wickedness and the horrors of life in the 
darkest depths of the city, she was full of 
questioning as to why such things were 
allowed ; and the world seemed a dreary 
and cruel place. She had her own sor- 
rows, which accented and heightened all 
this background of other people’s sor- 
rows; but she felt she could bear hers 
better if it were not for theirs. And the 
first thing to do seemed to be to make 
theirs lighter, or to help them bear them. 
And she took up the task, not eagerly, 
but as if she must. 

It was while she was going about from 
one place of suffering to another that she 
met Mrs. Redlands. ‘You are doing 
God’s work, dear,” the little woman said 
one day when Miss Lucia had gone in, 
and taking the tiny alcohol lamp from 
her bag had made the tea of which they 
were drinking a cordial cup together. 
“You have enlisted on the Lord’s side. 
You're helping him fight the evil of the 
world.” 

**Eyil!”’ said Miss Lucia. 
there be evil in the world ?”’ 

“Why should there be good?” said 
Mrs. Redlands. ‘‘Why should there bea 
world at all?” 

“J don’t know. I don’t know,” said 
Miss Lucia, a wistful 
look in her dove’s eyes. 

*‘*And no one else 
knows,” said Mrs. Red- 
lands. “If it were 
meant to be known, it 
would have been pro- 
claimed from the house- 
tops. There are some 
things better than 
Knowing, and one of 
them is faith; and the 
Lord that knows all 
things and knows what 
is best, knows there is 
more comfort and joy 
to be had from faith 
than from all the knowl- 
edge of the cherubim. 
When I was a child I 
was told that the cher- 
ubim were those who 
knew and who went on 
God's errands, but that 
the seraphim were those 
who loyed and who 
stood in God’s ‘presence. 
And I had cast in my 
lot with the seraphim 
before I knew that,” she 


“Why should 
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By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


said, with a little laugh. ‘‘ Wouldn’t you 
rather be filled with love, love throbbing 
in you like the fire in a red coal, and 
stand in God’s presence, than know all 
the secrets of the universe ? ” 

Miss Lucia looked at her, more than a 
trifle amazed. For here was this little 
bent and shrivelled creature, living at 
the back of a tenement-house, in one 
small room, half underground, where the 
sun never came, and where the damp 
oozed through the wall, talking high 
philosophy as if her thoughts kept always 
such a level. 

To be sure, the place was exquisitely 
neat, and the little woman herself, 
although her hands were sodden and her 
figure drawn by disease, was as clean as 
if in her Sunday best instead of a thin 
eld cotton gown. But her face, when 
Miss Lucia glanced at it again, a white 
and wan and pinched old face, seemed to 
weara glory. Theeyes looked out steady 
and wide, and blue as a bit of sky, and 
the smile was beatific. Was it an old 
woman, Miss Lucia asked herself, who, 
for the little cleaning her rheumatic 
joints would allow her to do, had her 
room from the janitor, and a pittance 
that one day gave her bread and one day 
gave her meat, and many a day gave only 
an egg or an apple all day long? Or 
was it a saint in a dust-colored gown 
and coarse white handkerchief? ‘‘I—I— 
don’t understand,’ said Miss Lucia, 
after a moment. ‘‘Would you—mind 
telling me how you came here?” No 
one could ever refuse anything to that 
winning voice of Miss Lueia’s, ‘ Why, 


They were drinking a cordial cup together 
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I was led,” said the little woman, with a 
confident air, as if she still felt her hand 
in the grasp of the one leading her. 

““Do you mean ”— 

“O, if you would like to know, my 
home was far away. My father lived in 
the fear of God. My mother lived in the 
love of God. I was born with the love of 
God in’ me. Before I could speak I felt 
it. I remember what it was to me in my 
childhood—the sunshine seemed to be- 
long to his smile, the blue sky to his 
home ; I was happy like a little springing 
animal], and I always felt it was the Lord 
giving me my happiness. Iwas sure that 
he was beautiful as the flowers he had 
made. I never picked a rose that it 
didn’t make me feel it was something 
belonging to him. And the stars at night 
always seemed to me to be the lamps 
twinkling about his courts. He was as 
real to me as the universe itself. I didn’t 
see him, but the door was always just 
about to open. My heart was full of 
love!” 

‘“‘How fortunate, how fortunate you 
were !”’ 

“How blest I was!” 

““Why should one person be given such 
love, such faith in infancy, and another 
not find it even now ?” 

“It is one of the questions not to be 
solved by us,” said the little old woman. 
“Tf we could answer such questions we 
should perhaps know how to make a 
world.” 

“T would like to make a world with no 
evil in it!” 

“O, my dear, you would lose a eat 


no evil to overcome.”’ 
“T can’t think that 
evil is in the world just 
to give us the pleasure 
of overcoming it.” 
“And you can’t think 
of any better reason. 
Why then do you think 
of itatall? That isn’t 
the task given you to 
do. Why not leave to 
God his own work? 
The bee that stings the 
peach for its honey 
could never tell the rea- 
son of the sweetness, 
the soft colors, the 
down, the rich juice. 
Are we any better able 
to tell the why and 
- wherefore of this earth ? 


came here on this round 
ball swinging in 

in the first Biot, ion 
belongs to the powe 
that put it here. a 
we ourselves can nae 
one blade of grass grow, 


happiness if there wert — 
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create one new life, one new flower, don’t 
you think we would better trust the 
power that can ?”’ 

*‘ And did all that come to you because 
you loved God in the beginning and 
grew up in that love?” asked Miss 
Lucia. 

“It is a great thing to have grown up 
in that love,” said the little woman, joy- 
ously. “But if one hasn’t done so, 
wouldn’t it be well to think of some of 
the multitude of reasons for this love? 
That might give one just a germ of 
love, and then if one treated that as one 
would the seed of a precious flower—gave 
it sun and air and food and care—you 
¢c tell what a glorious blossom it 

ght become!” 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Lucia again, 
wrinkling her brow doubtfully. ‘And 
see how you have loved the Lord, and yet 
—and yet”—gazing round the narrow 
room. 

“Where Iam? Howlam? Canone 
be any more than content? And if Iam 
content, what further is there to ask?” 

“You are—content ?”’ said Miss Lucia, 
turning in wonder. 

“T don’t believe any of the people who 
live in palaces and who roll in their car- 
riages, the people who wear purple and 
fine linen, and fare sumptuously every 
day, are half as content as I am,” said 
the little woman triumphantly. ‘I hope 
they are. I wish they were. But they 
can’t be any more so.” 

** And yet aa 

“OQ, you would see, if you were in my 
place, that the things you are thinking of 
don’t count.” 

“But you were born to better things. 
You were educated—you must have 
known luxury ”’— 

“Yes. And I am glad of the experi- 
ence. I enjoy remembering it, too. But 
I never—I seldom miss it. When the 
darkness of this room chances to oppress 
me, I think of One who had not where 
to lay his head; and then I don’t want 
to fare better than he; and I feel I 
have not a right to so much as this; 
and it opens into more than a castle hall. 


- And when I would sometimes like some 


surer or some more bountiful food, I re- 
member them walking through the fields, 
rubbing the ears of corn in their hands, 
and my crust becomes shew-bread. Yes, 
now and then I wish I had some hot tea 
or a bit of chicken to carry to the sick 
woman on the next landing; but I know 
that if the Lord thought it best for her 
to have it it would be there.” 

‘And you can acquiesce in such mis- 
fortune?” 

“JT have acquiesced in worse—if there 
is anything to be called misfortune. For 
I suppose you would call it that to be 
stripped of your money and left without 
relatives while still a young womaiu”’ 
there was a melancholy in the tone in 
spite of her. ; 

« And you didn’t miss them!” 

“Of course I missed them! But I 
thought of my mother’s joy in her new 
life, of my father released from the old 
awe and fear, of my brother spared temp- 
tations—and presently I forgot myself.” 

“You poor child!” 

“You mustn’t pity me. I didn’t pity 
myself. And before I could quite forget 
myself, it drew me still nearer to God.” 

« And then the money?” — 
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“O, Iwas young and strong. I found 
occupation, and had all I needed. In a 
time I married. And if I was happy be- 
fore, if, in a way, I was in heaven before, 
I was in the seventh heaven then. But I 
never left God out of it. I felt as if he 
not only had given it to me but was shar- 
ing it all with me. And my husband—I 
don’t know how to say it—my husband 
seemed a part of God himself. And then 
there came a dreadful awakening. The 
husband I—the man who’’—her voice 
choked—‘‘ he—he used money—I was sick, 
—we needed it—he betrayed his trust.” 
The tears filled the old eyes. But they 
did not overflow. ‘I thought at first it 
was because I had loved him too much. 
As if I were the one concerned there! 
As if any one could be loved teo much! 
As if every pulse of lova we give another 
isn’t given to God himself! No, no, he 
had been sure of himself, strong in him- 
self, proud of himself; God had pity on 
him and took the false foundation out 
from under him and left him clinging to 
the rock that was higher than he. And 
we had a great content then, a great hap- 
piness. Buf all that trouble took the 
vital force out of him. I saw the life 
fade out of him before my eyes. O my 
heart, if that heavenly hand had not held 
mine where should I have been in that 
bitter loneliness! Then I took the child 
and came away where the shame would 
not reach him, and after a time I gave 
my music-lessons to such scholars as I 


- gould find, at cheap rates, for I had no 


one behind me. At first the minister 
helped me. He was a good man. But 
when he went away another came, and 
he was still a stranger when I learned 
what was beforeme. My boy was brought 
in from the street with a broken back. 
O, even the heavenly hand failed me for 
atimethen. Ilived and breathed through 
the boy. As he lay there with nothing 
but suffering before him, my soul trem- 
bled inside me to see him, to think of 
him. I held his little thin hand without 
a thought, a feeling, unconscious of any- 
thing but pity, O in a passion of tender- 
ness. And when he went, I went a little 
way with him. Perhaps it was then I 
found again the hand I had lost,” said the 
little woman smiling now, “‘for I was 
sick a good while and knew nothing. I 
was in a hospital, and after that for a 
long time I was in a place where they 
take care of people whose nerves have 
given out. And then by and by.I took 
what I could find to do, and I went my 
way holding that hand. And I have 
seemed to walk just above sorrow and 
trouble, even for a while to be insensible 
to pain. And pain was severe enough ; 
for exposure and want have brought me 
by slow degrees to this which seems to 
you so grievous—as once it might have 
seemed to me. But the presence never 
leaves me now ; it is with me while I go 
about my work ; it is with me when I sit 
down to rest; it is with me when I wake 
in the dark night and hear the roar of the 
city like the waves of a sea breaking on 
the shore.” 

“And it makes you happy even here?” 

“‘Byen here,” said' the little woman, 
with a pleasant laugh. 

“ And you want nothing better? ” asked 
Miss Lucia, half bewildered. 

“Q yes, I have my dreams. Some- 
times I think of the dwellings into which 
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the Lord entered in the old days in the 
oldland. I think how glad I would be to 
have been the woman who broke the 
alabaster box over the Master’s feet— 
O just to have done that for him! Or I 
think of the joy of the woman in the 
throng who touched him, or of the one 
who was bent double and the Lord smiled 
on her and said, ‘Thou art loosed from 
thy infirmity.’ Or when I am sitting in 
the dark, may be, [ think if a light should 
softly come all about me here, and there 
should be a great glow, and the sound like 
soft music of sweeping garments, and I 
should feel a hand upon my head and all 
should be dark and still again. O, truly 
something like that has happened. There 
was no glow, there was no sound, there 
was no touch, but all at once my heart 
was in a rapture, and I felt the presence, 
a real presence, I felt the love! Yes, I 
did! I was sure that for one instant the 
Lord himself had been in this little low 
room ’”’— 

“Mrs. Redlands—O—do you think— 
could that happen to one who had not 
been, like you, born into that love?” said 
Miss Lucia, trembling, and putting down 
her teacup. 

“Try it!’ said the little woman joy- 
fully. ‘‘Try it, dear! Just take it for 
granted that the Lord is good, that he 
loves you, that he is there and waiting 
for you. He will become a living power 
in your heart and your life. Yes, he will. 
And you will think you never knew hap- 
piness before!” : 

Miss Lucia was silent a little while, as 
she sat there. ‘I don’t suppose,” she 
said then very timidly, ‘‘that you feel, 
living down Ifere, that you do all the good 
you could'do somewhere else? I havea 
great’ house that I bought since I be- 
gan—began ’’— 

“To help the poor?’’' 

“And I have made a home of it for 
women who have no other home,” said 
Miss Lucia hesitatingly. “And if you 
would go up there and live in the sweet, 
clear air and in real comfort you would 
live a great while longer ’’— 

“T don’t want to live a great while 
longer, dear.’’ 

‘Not if you are doing good? You have 
done me a great deal of good today. IL 
always knew there must be some reason 
for my always wanting to come in here. 
I know you could do others a great deal 
of good if you were up there. There 
are people needing you there. And you 
can’t always work enough to pay for this 
room,” as the litthe woman shook her 
head. ‘‘But you will pay for all you 
have there by just being you! Won’t you 
come? You shall have a room looking 
to the East ’”— 

“And it would be the Chamber of 
Peace. But somehow, dear, I think my 
place is here. If it were God’s will— 
No, even when the time comes that I 
can’t work it will make the people tender 
if they help me out and they don’t have 
much here to make them tender””— 

**T want to be made tender,” cried Miss 
Lucia. ‘‘And all these people about you 
now can come and see you’”’— 

‘“‘Q, but there is work for me here.”’ 

‘«* And there is more work for you there, 
Mrs. Redlands. I am coming for you 
rain or shine. And you needn’t talk to 
me,” said Miss Lucia, laughing sweetly, 
“T know it is God’s will!” 
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The Story of Joanna Wife of 
Chuza 


Related in the steward’s quarters of the palace of Herod 
Antipas in Tiberias three days after the Resurrection. 
See Luke 8: 3; 24: 10. 

O Chuza, had you seen what I have seen, or 
could I worthily tell you of it! 

The Master went up to the Feast, as we feared 
He would, having joined our caravan a little this 
side of Jericho. He stopped at Bethany, and I saw 
Him only once before the end. That was in the 
Temple, on the second day of last week, when I 
went up for the morning worship. I could not 
come near Him for the crowd, nor could I hear 
well, because those who hated Him talked loudly, 
and threatened all who should heed His words. 
But He was brave, and spoke as calmly as He did last year in Galilee. And once or 
twice there fell even on His enemies a deep hush for His words were full of power, 
His voice tender and appealing. 

I prayed that God would bring His enemies to naught, and so, I think, did many 
other Galilean friends. But we feared greatly. The scribes muttered curses on Him, 
and Nicodemus told one who told me that the High Priest was resolved upon His death. 

I did not see Him again until the morning of that day when all our worst fears 
came true. There was shouting in the street, and people were running toward the 
Governor’s palace. We joined them, Ruth and I, but before we came to the palace, we 
were stopped at a corner by the crowd, and the Roman soldiers were even then passing 
with those who had been condemned. I struggled through the living wall, and followed 
among the women as far as the gate of the city. 

Now and then I had glimpses of the Master, but only once saw His face. For when 
they lifted the heavy beam from his shoulder, and laid it upon a stronger man, He 
turned backward for a moment, and I saw Him again. 

O Chuza, even after they had lifted the beam, He seemed still to bear so heavy a 
load, I thought my heart would break as I looked upon Him a little and then moved 
on through the gate, but I could go no further. I longed to press near Him, but I 
knew what the beams were for,,and the horror of the thought took all my strength away. 

When the crowd had passed, I stumbled back through the sudden darkness to the 
house of my friends. It seemed as though an awful judgment were about to fall 
upon the earth. I never saw the sky so black by day. 

Toward evening it grew light, and I went out to seek some one who loved Him, 
and who knew all. The mother of John was even then seeking me, and meeting, 
we found a place of quiet, and wept. She had been near the cross; she had heard 
His last words; she had seen where they laid Him. 

As soon as the Sabbath was past, we should go, she said, we who had ministered 
to Him in Galilee, and would carry precious spices to the tomb. More she did not 
say, and we parted to meet again at the gate as soon as there was light in the East. 

The next day I went to the Temple as one in a dream, and Peter and those with 
Him looked old and broken, and I wondered if God would hear prayers any more. 
The night following I thought of Galilee, and of the day you took me in the boat to 
Capernaum to be healed, and thought how good the Master was. 

But ever while I thought, I could see that procession moving down the street, and 
could hear the tread of the soldiers, and could see that heavy beam and the bent form. 

I looked many times to see if there was not light in the East, and when at last 
there came a change, I went out with my scrip to the gate. The others came—there 
were three of them—and when the porter opened we went forth, the first to go out 
or in that morning. We soon turned aside from the highway to the left into a path 
that led to the hill, for Salome had been there and knew. 

We stopped by the great cedar at the gate, 
a stone’s cast in front of the tomb, and looked 
and listened, for it was very still, and not yet 
light, and there within the shadow lay the dead. 

Salome went forward, and then saw that the 
tomb was open. Breathless we all saw it, and 
stood trembling, except Mary of Magdala who 
had stayed by the cedar, and I saw her no more 
that morning. Our eyes were fixed on the portal. 
Step by step we drew nearer, and peered into the 
shadow speechless. 

O Chuza, the tomb was empty; the Master 
was not there! And swift thought came and 
went. Strange words that He had spoken flashed 
upon us as from the tomb, and a-dim terrified 
hope which I can not describe rose in our hearts. 

Did He mean ///s, when He said He should rise, 
and not something at the end of theage? Did He 
mean this? And He said something about going 
before into Galilee, and that we should see Him 
there. Did He mean this? And where is He? 

O Chuza, a strange terrified hope rose in us, but 
we knew nothing. The place had now become more 


awful, and we ran away past the great cedar out 
into the path which goes through the hollow. 

And I was last. And as I ran and thought, His 
words sounded louder in my ears, seeming to come 
through the empty tomb, and my hope grew stronger, 
and—O Chuza, Chuza, I was kneeling before Him, 
and He looked into my face and greeted me, 
“Tell my brethren,” He said. 

And I was alone again in the path, and I 
seemed to have wings, for He is risen indeed! 


The Story of Aiah 


Aiah by the bedside of her son David in Capernaum. She 
was one of the “more than five hundred ’who saw the Risen 
One in Galilee, ~ See x Cor. 15: 6. 

Would God that you might touch the hem of the Prophet’s robe, my son, even as I 
did that morning by the lake! I have wished it many a time, but now He will never come 
to Capernaum again to heal. Simon is home from the Passover, and he told us what they 
did to the Master, all the pitful story. But that is not for you tonight; some other time. 

You know they found the tomb empty on the morning of the first day of the week, and 
some say they have seen Him who was crucified. Simon brings us new wonders of this 
sort, and many run to his house to hear. He told how he himself had seen the Lord, when 
and where, and how He spoke to him; and I believe his word. And Simon wants to tell 
every one, and he has wonderful gladness. Tomorrowhe is going up to the mountain top, 
and the others whom the Lord chose, and all who love Him, a great company from the 
lake and the upland. They are going to wait and to pray. Simon says the Lord promised 
that His disciples should see Him again in Galilee, and so they will watch on that 
mountain where He said, “ Blessed, blessed.” And, David, I must go; I would see Him 
again ; and then I can tell you, and we both shall have peace. Maybe it shall make you well. 

The next evening. Aiah to David. 

You know the place, my son, above the oak trees, in front of the White Rock, that 
broad open stretch between the springs. We reached there about the third hour, we 
who went with Simon; but others came in little groups from many other places till there 
were more than on the Sabbath in the new synagogue. Those who loved Him were 
there, who had heard of the empty tomb, and who longed to hear more. 

And Simon and James and John, with others, told of all that they had seen and 
heard; what befell on the third day, when so many saw the Risen One, and what a week 
after when the eleven were together. 

And the faces of those who had seen were calm and brave, and their words fell on 
our spirits as morning falls on the hills after a dark and stormy night. 

And Simon spoke of all the Master had said about a rising from the dead, and about a 
meeting with His friends in Galilee. We were His friends and loved him, we who waited 
there high above the lake, in the spot where He once stood. Would He come tous there? 

The tomb was empty; others had seen Him in the sacred city; He had spoken of 
going before them into Galilee; the faces of those who had seen glowed with joyous 
light; we loved Him; we would see Him. 

Such thoughts as these my own heart spoke, and I saw them in the looks of those 
around me. é 

Then one began to speak—a woman’s voice—and told how wondrous brave and 
tender Jesus was in the last hour, how He comforted a poor man who died beside Him, 
and how He asked the Father’s pardon for those who had nailed Him there. And other 
things she said that bowed our heads and made our hearts o’erflow. And we loved Him 
all the more. 

O David, I knew not how it was, but she had stopped, and another was speaking. 
And it was His voice! the same that said to me, when I stood healed but trembling, 
“Daughter, go in peace.” 

T raised my eyes, and there beside us, and near, He was standing, and His lips and eyes 
and hands said, “ Peace be unto you, my peace!” 

The same, yet not the same. Older he seemed, 
and younger; for there were marks of pain and 
deep grief, which I had not seen before; but when 
He said He had all authority in heaven and on 
earth, and bade us go and speak His word and 
build His kingdom, then joy and strength and cour- 
age beamed upon us from His face in wondrous 
wise. I had not seen Him come, nor did I see 
Him go, though my eyes were fastened on Him. 

When He ceased we ‘sang, and gave thanks, 
and hastened down to tell all men. - : 

And David, Aiah’s son, said: I shall go too, 
for I love Him, and He is risen. Since that day 
when He took my loaves and fishes, and fed so 
many beyond the lake, I have marveled. Now I 
long to tell what I saw. Maybe He will make it 
go as far as He did my loaves and fishes. And, 
mother, I can tell what you too have seen on the 
mountain. And they both had peace. 

GEorGE H. GILBERT. 
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Petros—the Worst Boy and the Best Boy in Bebek 


A Story of Easter 


in Constantinople 


By HENRY ADRIAN 


“Well, Petros, you are the worst boy 
in Bebek, and you are the best boy in 
Bebek,” said his mother; and everybody, 
who knew him, agreed with her. 

Petros was a big lad for his years, and 
strong; and he had a big heart too. He 
always was ready, quick as a flash, to help 
any one in trouble; but he was equally 
quick, when a mischievous impulse seized 
him. He was such a thoughtless boy. 
**O, Petros, if you would only stop to 
think !’”’ his mother would say; but he 
never did. 

His mother sent him one day to carry a 
cake to the widow in the cottage, and as 
he rushed along he stumbled over a child. 
At first he was angry, but when he saw 
that it was a small girl, and that she was 
crying he said: ‘‘ What is the matter? 
Why don’t you go home?” 

“T don’t want to go home,” she sobbed, 
“because everybody is crying there. 
Mother is crying, and the children are 
crying, and I cried, and I can’t stop.” 

Seeing that it was one of the widow’s 
children, Petros said: ‘‘O, come along. 
Here is a cake. Want some?” At this 
her face brightened, and she followed Pe- 
tros to the house. 

He found the family crying, as the little 
girl had reported, and not knowing what 
to say, after he had laid down the cake, 
he asked, ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 

The poor widow, finding a sympathiz- 
ing listener, poured out her tale of woe. 
Her husband had been killed in an acci- 
dent the year before; she had been left 
with five children; sickness had come; 
things had gone from bad to worse; her 
rent had not been paid for months, and on 
the Monday after Easter, she was to be 
turned out of her house. 

“Why don’t somebody pay your rent?” 
he exclaimed, 


‘“My friends have helped me all they 
can, but they are poor themselves. O, 
what shall I do?” 

“Tf I were rich, you could always stay 
here,”’ said Petros; and he meant it. 

Though the widow knew that he could 
not help her, for his family also was poor, 
his warm wish touched her heart, and she 
stopped crying. 

As he walked home Petros thought 
hard, but he could see no way of getting 
money for the widow. 

The next day, Good Friday, he went, 
with all the other boys, to see the saving 
of the cross. It is the custom, on that 
morning, for the priest of the Greek 
Christian church, in Bebek, a suburb of 
Constantinople, to go to the shore, bearing 
a wooden cross. He is accompanied by 
the church officials, bearing banners and 
crosses, and burning incense. He throws 
the cross into the water, and a number of 
men, dressed in bathing suits, jump in, 
each trying to secure the cross and to 
bring it back to the priest. The air is 
usually cold, and the water bitterly so, 
for it comes down the Bosporus from 
the Black Sea, which is fed by the ice- 
filled rivers of Russia. 

Petros was fortunate in securing a good 
seat on a boat, where he could see every- 
thing. Seven men stood shivering on the 
shore, while the priest chanted and swung 
the cross back and forth. 

At last it went flying from his hand, 
and struck the water far out. With a 
great splash the seven men sprang into 
the water and started for the cross. The 
contest was not as exciting as usual. 
One was far ahead, one far behind, and 
the rest bunched in between. So they 
swam, until the first man reached it; but 
the end was not yet. The successful man 
was not the one who first reached it, 


but the one who brought it to the priest 
on the shore. The five now swam to- 
ward the man who held the cross. They 
had no right to take it from him, but 
they could hold him under the water, 
until he let go of it. As it rose to the 
surface, one of them could secure it and 
start for the shore. This they proposed 
to do; but the man did not give them the 
chance. As they approached him, he 
flung it toward the shore. 

His purpose was at once apparent. 
The one who had kept behind was his 
younger brother. He expected him to 
get it and carry it to the priest. As he 
was so much nearer the shore none of 
the others could hope to overtake him. 

But the throw was not a very good one 
and the cross fell very near the boats, at 
some distance from the younger brother. 
Still it was much nearer him than the 
other swimmers. Hardly had it struck 
the water, however, when there was a 
tremendous splash, and it was seen that 
@ person was struggling in the water, 
near the cross. A cry went up that some 
one was drowning; women screamed; 
some cried to the swimmers to come to 
the rescue; boats tipped; a catastrophe 
seemed certain. 

In another moment the hand of the- 
person who was in the water was seen to 
reach for the cross, and then having 
caught it he turned toward the shore. 
His strong strokes showed that he was 
in no danger of drowning. ; 

The other swimmers started in pursuit. 
“He is stealing the cross,’ was _ cry 
from every side. 

As he reached the shore, a few feet 
ahead of the younger brother, and climbed | 
up, his garments dripping with the icy 
water, the people saw that it was Petros. 

As he knelt before the priest, the other 
swimmers rushed up protesting, the two 
brothers being especially angry, and de- 
manding the cross. 

‘*Petros, why have you done this wicked 
deed ?’”’ said the priest. | 

“The money, the money?” cried Pe- : 
tros. 

It is the custom for the one who saves 
the cross to go through the village, ac- 
companied by a priest with a collection $ 
plate. Every Greek family gives an of- 
fering, part of which goes to the church 
and part to the one who saved the cross. 

“Shame, shame,” said the priest, “to 
dishonor the cross, to sell thy Lord for 
money!” 

“‘Shame, shame!” cried all the people. 

“And what would you do with the 
money?” asked the priest. 

“The poor widow,” he said; and trem- 
bling with the cold, and numbed, he told 
as best he could the story of the poor 
widow, who was to be turned out with 
her children on the Monday after Easter. 

“And how much will you keep for . 
yourself?”’ 7 

“Not one para, not a single para,” he 
cried, eagerly. 

A great silence fell on the people as 
they heard the story. At last the priest 
gave his decision. 

“Six of the swimmers did not touch 
the cross at all, and they have no claim 
on the money. He who had the cross 
threw it from him. That is a great sin, 
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He shall not 
have the money; rather shall he be de- 
clared from the altar a blasphemer, and 
be punished for his-sin, 

“Petros, who has thus invaded this sa- 
ered service, also has blasphemed. Pe- 
tros is the worst boy in Bebek, for such 


irreverence no other boy ever did. He 


shal] be punished as no other boy ever 
has been. On Easter, when all the oth- 
ers are dressed in the finest and brightest 
clothes, he shall wear all day, until the 
evening hour, a black robe, 

“But because, since the saving of the 
cross commenced, no one ever has leaped 
into the cold water to help another through 
the cross of Christ, I declare that Petros 
is the best boy in Bebek. He shall have 
the cross; he shall have the money; and 
when he has given it to the widow he 
shall be dressed in a white robe, such as 
no other boy in Bebek ever wore. Let 
no one speak to the widow of what is to 
be done for her.”’ 

Never had the plate been piled so high 
and been so rich in silver and gold as 
when Petros, dressed in a black robe, 
went through the village with the priest 
and the collection plate. 

On Easter evening the priest called 
Petros, dressed him according to his own 
notion, and gave him a plate filled with 
money. When they came to the widow’s 
house they found the door locked. They 
had to knock long and hard before the 
little girl came to the door. As they 
-entered, the tear-blinded eyes of the 
widow did not recognize the two figures 
dressed in black, and thinking they had 
come from the owner to tell her to get 
out early in the morning, she cried out: 
*““Why do you trouble me tonight? Let 
me alone till Easter is past.” 

The priest told the little girl to bring 
a light, and then simply explained what 
Petros had done, and how he had brought 
her money enough, not to pay the rent, 
but to buy the little house, with some- 
thing to spare for their daily wants. 

As Petros stepped forward to give her 
the money, the priest placed his hands 
on the boy’s shoulders, and drew back 
the black robe, disclosing the white one 
he had placed underneath before they 
started. At the same time the child 
stepped’ into the room, behind her mother, 
with a lighted taper, and its rays fell on 
Petros. 

“The widow raised her face from her 
hands, and saw not a black figure, but 
one dressed in white, radiant in light, 
with a face glowing with life and gladness. 
The vision was too much for her, and she 
was terrified. 

In her trembling hands Petros placed 
“Hush,” said the priest, and as 
they listened, from the monastery near 
by, was wafted on the evening air, the 
rich melodious chant: 

Then the same day at evening, being the first day of 
the week 

When the doors were shut where the disciples 

Were assembled for fear of the Jews, 

Came Jesus and stood in the midst, and saith unto 


them, 
Peace be unto you. 


It was by the cross of Jesus Christ that 
mankind gained such an experience of 
the power of purity and love true to death 
that they can never forget it, and that it 
signifies a new epoch in their history.— 
Adolf Harnack. 
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Easter 


“ Mary 17? 
In the gray dusk of morn she stands, 
The spikenard fragrant in her hands ; 
She sees a dim form through the mists, 
A foot-fall coming near she lists. 
No strange, sweet thrill of holy fear 
Foretells her heart of faith’s reward: 
“He comes, the gardener,” she says; 
And lo, it is the Lord! 


“ Mary !” 
We stand amid the mists like thee! 
The close at hand we cannot see; 
Not knowing what they bring, we greet 
Each day, and every soul, we meet; 
But what seems sorrow’s darkest hour 
May bring us faith’s reward, 
And when we say “‘the gardener,” 
Rehold, it is the Lord! 

—Marian Douglas, in Days We Remember. 


The Gospel of Need 


BY ALICE BROOKS 


A faculty which seems peculiar to some 
people is the ability to enlist and make 
available the efforts of others unskillful 
and blundering though they be—not the 
shiftlessness that prompts the indolent to 
take advantage of the willing and ener- 
getic, but a really beneficent quality 
which so far as I know has never been 
recognized with a name. 

One often hears the efficient house- 
keeper saying, ‘“‘I would rather do the 
work myself than be annoyed by the in- 
experience and carelessness of others;” 
and the leader in social improvement or 
benevolent effort, ‘‘If I could take all the 
burdens myself and know that things 
would be done satisfactorily !”” And yet 
the tact and patience which directs un- 
practiced and heedless hands to good re- 
sults has lifted housekeeping to the plane 
of philanthropy and reform; and one 
who has inspired co-operation in good 
work has quickened a widening circle of 
beneficence. 

In reading the gospel story one is some- 
times lead to wonder whether the Mas- 
ter’s words had not been more clearly 
understood and his cause been better 
spread without the intervention of that 
inner circle of loving, but misapprehend- 
ing and blundering disciples. Perhaps 
the secret of their accepted service, with 
that of all the earnest but blunder- 
ing disciples in the years since, lies in 
the words, “Not for me, but for your 
sakes,” 

I know a home widely appreciated for 
its tactful hospitality and the secret of it 
is I am sure to be found in the many deli- 
cate and intangible ways by which the 
hostess contrives to say, ‘‘I need you.” 
I am thinking of a dear old friend, with a 
quaint North-of-Ireland dialect, whose 
hearty greeting I believe would make 
one’s welcome to heaven sweeter, ‘‘ Now 
rest a ween, dear heart, for there’s a 
warld of wee helpings just biding till ye 
came.” 

There is no stronger test of friendship 
than a willingness to accept service. In 
all the special favors which the friend- 
ship of Jesus vouchsafed to the dearest 
ones, Peter, James and John, the strength 
of his love for them is shown principally 
in the need he felt forthem. ‘Tarry ye 
here and watch with me.” ‘Could ye 
not watch with me one hour?” 
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22, ENIGMA 


‘Be early to bed and be early to rise,” 
’Tis my motto in life, one approved by the wise. 
On the very top floor of your mansion I stay, 
And never go down stairs by night or by day; 
Bat, when company comes and I’m bid to the feast, 
I speak not a word but go well-dressed, at least, 
Or, with impudent swagger your gardens I range 
Till I’m sent off to town, for the sake of the change! 
When Charming Maud Muller piled high the sweet 
hay, 
I was there close beside her, the long summer day. 
Despite the Good Templars, without thought of sin 
I bring out ardent spirits for all who come in. 
Though a weather-worn veteran, looked up to by all, 
I have shown the white feather in many a brawl; 
And I change my position so often, you may 
With propriety call me a “ Vicar of Bray.” 
MABEL P, 
23. A NEST OF EGGS 

(Example: Homely Eggs. 
plain, explain.) ~ 

1. Missionary Eggs. 2. Larboard Eggs. 
3. Squeezed Eggs. 4. Sufficient Eggs. 5. 
Mounted Ezgs. 6. Twisted Ezggs. 7. Bruised 
Eggs. 8 Saucy Eggs. 9. Social Eggs. 10. 
Whispered Eggs. 11. Finished Eggs. 12. 
Stretehed Eggs. 13. Sorrowful Eggs. 14. 
Robust Eggs. EH. H. Pray. 


Answer: Eggs 


24, TRANSPOSITION 


ONE, a child of early Spring ; 
Dainty, perfect, fragrant thing ; 
We shall find her in a row 
With her sisters whom we know, 
Gowned in purpie, white or pink, 
Which is prettiest do you think ? 
Or, when winter blizzards blow 
Ps Sleet and icicles and snow, 
Blooming on the window-shelf 
Still her own unequalled self. 
’Tis a shame, and ’tis a pity 
When she is so sweet and pretty 
To take off her tender head 
Ere her petals have been shed. 
But the seeming cruelty 
Is a dire necessity 
If we would evolve aright 
“Pale TWO, mistress of the Night.” 
TRANZA, 


THE PRIZE WINNER 


Nearly 100 excellent lists of author names answer- 
ing No. 17 have been received. These lists vary 
considerably, as in a few places any one of several 
names will fit very well: 43, for instance, having 
been variously answered, ‘‘ Cooper,” ‘‘ Weaver,” 
“Brewer” and “ Potter.’”’ In selecting the prize- 
list preference has been given to the names best 
known. ‘“ Motley,’ for example, has been given a 
higher place than “ Little ” as an answer to 34; and 
“Crabbe” has been chosen instead of “Salmon ”’ 
for 23. 

After careful comparison, the list of Eva M. Reed, 
239 Roxbury St., Keene, N. H., is selected for the 
prize. Her names correspond very closely to those 
published—although ‘ Young” takes the place of 
“ Black ” for 22—and they are very neatly written 
and arranged. For neatness and orderly arrange- 
ment, however, the list of E. H. Pray is far ahead of 
all others. Twolists are prettily expressed in verse, 
and others have various attractive features. 

To the list of the prize winner is appended this 
comment: ‘‘ With thanks for the Hunt, I write a 
Hope that Mabie you will Grant us Moore of the 
Wright kind of Smiles to Gladden us when Moody 
and Cross.” 

Answers to other tangles than 17 are acknowl- 
edged from: E. H. Pray, Chelsea, Mass., to 16, 17 ; 
Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 16, 18; 8. O. D., 
Salem, Mass., 12; E. F. J., Lawrence, Mass., 16, 
18; Nellie Gordon, Providence, R. I., 16, 18; W. 
L. C., Boston, Mass., 16,18; Nannie, Dover, N. H., 
16,18; Eva M. Reed, 16, 18. 


ANSWERS 

19. Ear-nest. 

20. 1. Adam Bede, Dinah Morris. 2. Orlando, 
Rosalind. 3. Clive Newcome, Ethel. 4. Paris, 
Helen. 5. Ralph Perey, Jocelyn Leigh. 6. Isaac, 
Rebekah. 7. Romeo, Juliet. 8. Richard Carvel, 
Dorothy Manners. 9. Col. Brereton, Janice Mere- 
dith. 10. Ivanhoe, Rowena. 11. Leander, Hero. 
12. Gavin Dishart, Lady Babbie. 

21, Mart, art. 
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By Pror. Epwarp I. BoswortH 


Luke, with literary instinct, so selects 
and arranges his material as to prepare 
the reader for the great disaster that 
awaits Paul in Jerusalem. He has dra- 
matically pictured Paul on the seashore 
at Miletus confessing to his friends his 
anticipation of approaching peril [Acts 
20: 22, 23] and bidding them farewell 
with the conviction that he shall not see 
them again. Now he briefly describes 
Paul’s journey, emphasizing the features 
that will still further prepare the reader 
for the coming crisis in Jerusalem. 

1. The travelers and their route. The 
travelers who are making these seaports 
and blue waters forever memorable by 
their journey are a delegation of Chris- 
tian gentlemen. One of them is the phy- 
sician Luke, as is indicated by the use of 
the pronouns “‘we” and ‘‘us” which be- 
gan to appear again in 20:5, Some or 
all of the group mentioned in 20: 4 were 
probably with him also. They are keep- 
ing a watchful eye upon their luggage, 
for they are carrying bags of coin that 
have been contributed by the churches in 
the west and sent as an expression of good 
will to the poor of the Jewish church at Je- 
rusalem. The scheme had for some years 
been a favorite one with Paul, who hopes 
by means of it to bring the Jewish and 
Gentile elements in thechurch into closer 
sympathy, though he is not confident 
that this will be its resuit [Rom. 15: 25- 
27, 30, 31]. Luke mentions this only in- 
cidentally [Acts 24: 17], since it is not 
essential to his main purpose. 

In Tyre they hunted up the group of 
Christians known to be there and spent a 
week with them, thus including a Sunday 
and doubtless an observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. This was a memorable week in 
the history of the Tyrian church. In 
consequence of it prayer must have been 
frequently offered by this group of believ- 
ers for Paul in prison during the next 
five years. From Tyre they sailed to 
Ptolemais and traveled on land from 
there to Cesarea. Luke had perhaps 
already begun to think of writing his life 
of Jesus and history of the passage of 
the gospel from Jew to Gentile. If so, 
he had opportunity ‘in Cesarea to inquire 
from Philip regarding the details of 
Philip’s work in Samaria and his provi- 
dential interview with the Ethiopian 
[chap. 8], and to acquaint himself with 
the local tradition regarding Peter’s ex- 
perience with Cornelius [chap. 10]. He 
found here in Cesarea an illustration of 
the activity of women in the church 
which impressed him. In his gospel he 
surpasses the other writers in the promi- 
nence he gives to women, not only in the 
infancy narrative, but in such passages as 
8: 1-3; 28: 49 [cf. also Acts 1: 14]. 

2. The premonitions of danger. Every- 
where Paul was clearly warned that there 
was danger ahead. The local prophets in 
the Tyrian church found themselves in- 
formed by the Spirit that there was 
trouble ahead for Paul and urged him to 
turn back before it was too late. The 
entire church accompanied him to the 


*Comments on the International cat td School 
Lesson for April 26. Text, Acts 21; 3-12 
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seashore, and after a solemn season of 
prayer on the beach impressively bade 
him farewell. In Cesarea the warnings 
were most dramatic and insistent. A 
Jerusalem prophet, who had evidently 
learned that Paul was coming, appeared 
on the scene and in dramatic fashion 
showed Paul how he was soon to look as 
a captive. Worst of all, he used the 
ominous words, “deliver him into the 
hands of the Gentiles.” Jesus had him- 
self used these words in predicting his 
own death [Luke 18: 32]. The words 
seemed to imply the execution of a death 
sentence. Paul’s friends fear that he too 
will be condemned to death by the San- 
hedrin and delivered by them to the 
Roman authorities for execution. With 
the extravagance of oriental demonstra- 
tion they beseech him to turn back. 

3. The victory. During all this journey 
Paul had maintained a steadfast courage. 
His utmost temptation to flinch came to 
him here in Cesarea. It was not yet too 
late to turn back. The money had been 
brought near enough for a delegation of 
the Jerusalem church to receive it. The 
Jerusalem brethren, as is evident from 
the warning of their prophet, did not ex- 
pect him to come farther. The members 
of the deputation, with the local Cesarean 
friends, united in urging him to turn back. 
Paul himself knew well the fanatical tem- 
per of the city, especially at this sacred 
season of the religious year. He knew 
that it was the slaughter city of the 
prophets, a city some of whose principal 
points of interest were the tombs of the 
great men of God that it had murdered. 
And now the angry city sat in sullen, vin- 
dictive hate, quiet but alert, to seize him 
as its latest victim. Paul was familiar 
with the account of Jesus’ last journey to 
Jerusalem, at this time current in oral 
form, and had himself often pictured the 
last days of Jesus [Gal. 3: 1]. Luke, with 
evident pride in his hero, reports the reply 
by which Paul terminated all protests [v. 
13]. He declared himself ready to walk 
in his Lord’s footsteps, and ‘‘set his face 
steadfastly to go to Jerusalem.” This 
may well have seemed to Paul to be his 
Gethsemane, and-in his Gethsemane he 
too gained the victory. 


The forces arrayed against Paul were 
such as seemed likely utterly to over- 
whelm him and blot him out forever from 
the thought of men. But how different 
has been the outcome! Even the unim- 
portant circumstances of this journey are 
immortalized. The captain of the great 
ship looked out across the water, impa- 
tient to be on his way, and saw a group 
of men, women and children kneeling on 
the seashore. They seemed of little ac- 
count compared with the important com- 
mercial interests that he and his great 
ship were serving, but how little the 
world cares about the captain and his 
business and with what increasing inter- 
est hundreds of thousands in all lands 
look back to the praying group on the 
seashore. The connection of this group 
and its principal member with Jesus 
Christ makes them to abide forever. 


Start the 
season right 


The Duchesse Glove 


Will add just the right finish to the new costume. 
Only the best gloves should answer now. 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50; Foster Lace, $1.75 


Sent everywhere by mail 


CHANDLER & CO., Winter St., Boston 


The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to grow in favor. Our patented — 
less tray is the one most generally used. 
pastor says a it: “It is by far the most perfect 
hing yet made, so far as our, knowledge goes.” 
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for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23° M. 
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The Conversation Corner 


More Children’s Animals 


Quite a different ani- 
mal before you, how- 
ever, from that 
shown you in the last 
Corner. Look on 
this picture, and then 
on that—one a great 


big lion, and the 
other a wee small 
cat! Who do you 


suppose this demure looking kitty is? 
It is Rikki-tikki-tavi. Not that of Kip- 
ling’s Jungle Book, for I read in the 
papers the other day that the mongoose is 
forbidden by “Uncle Sam’”’ to enter his 
eountry—it did so much harm when in- 
troduced into the West Indies. This is 
the little girl’s Kitty-Rikki-Tikky that I 
told you about in the Corner of Jan. 31. 
As many hundreds of our little children 
do not care a fig about the New England 
Pri-mer and other learned things, but do 
love kitty-cats I am going to read them 
some letters which they can understand. 


Dear Mr. Martin: This is the picture of 
“Rikki-tikki-tavi,” as he appears as the auto- 
erat of our breakfast table. He came to us 
during the coal strike. He did not tell us his 
name, so we called him “Elder Brewster ” 
[ Was that because he was a “ pilgrim ” ?—MR. 
M. ] until we learned that he belonged to the 
little girl in the other house who has a ‘“‘ Con- 
ersation Conner stifikit.”” When we knew 
that, we tried to persuade him to go home, for 
really coal was so high we could not afford to 
have a boarder for the winter, but now he has 
a bed in a barrel by the side of the furnace, 
and sits in a high chair at the table and 
watches the breakfast. Heisa boxer—a real 
scientific boxer. He celebrated Washington’s 
birthday by boxing the blossoms off the bego- 
nia, tipping over a cactus plant and strewing 
the dirt over the dining-room rug. He then 
disappeared until after breakfast, when he 
came back looking as innocent as a lamb. 
Did you ever hear anything like it? 

“OVER AT THAT HOUSE.” 


Good for Rikki-Tikky-Tavi! Here are 
other cat letters: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think you are fond of 
kitties, so I will tell you about my little gray 
- and white Midget. When it is time for dinner 

or supper we ring the bell and she comes as 
fast as she can. It is very funny to see her 
scampering across the lawn. I have a friend 
Dorothy who has a gray cat, Nippo. Midget 
and Nippo have never seen each other, but 
this afternoon they spoke through the tele- 
phone to each other. If you will call up 628.3, 
Midget will meow to you! 

Lynn, Mass. : MarrTHa W. 

That seemed a funny thing to do, but I 
did it! Alas, Martha had just gone to 
school, but Martha’s father and mother 
answered, and then I suppose they rang 
the bell for Midget. What they did to her 
I do not know, but I heard her voice very 
mewingly. Think of hearing a cat mew 
miles away! Then I thought I would try 
a telephone talk with the Rikki-Tikki girl, 
as her town isnot much farther from Bos- 
ton than Lynn. She answered plainly, 
but Rikki-Tikki was not there. She said 
he walked into the house sometimes, saw 
the little brother who wanted to ride on 
his back, and then walked off again! 


Dear Mr. Martin: ...I have got a kitty. 
Her mane is Mona. [Cats do not have manes 
—does she mean name?—Mr. M.] She comes 
on my bedevery night. If we put our hand on 
the back of a porcupine where the quills are 
it will blow them into our hand. I have never 


seen a porcupine, but I have seen the quills. 
{Is that true, Alfred B?—Mr. M.] We have 
a nice colt. Her mane is Princess. [Now 
what do you say, Mr. M.? Colts have manes! 
—D. F.] Here is a stamp for reply. [That 
girl is one of a thousand !—Mr. M.] 
Guildhall, Vt. Frora D. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have never written you 
before. I wish to be a Cornerer. There are 
often ten different cats inour yard. One cat 
has very dirty looking fur. This morning I 
saw her up on a roof lying right close up to 
the chimney. I think that is what makes her 
fur look so. She will not let any other cat 
come up there with her. 

Long Beach, Cal. Epna L, 


Dear Mr. Martin: We have found four 
little kittens, not large enough to play. The 
old cat’s name is Nod, and she has two broth- 
ers named Winken and Blinken. There was 
a girl in school and the teacher asked what 
a kit was, and she said a young child. [What 
did the teacher really want to know, and what 
did the girl mean?—Mr. M.] We went to a 
sugaring off Saturday. [I wish I had been 
there.—Mr. M.] The boys got their “ stifi- 
kits” all right. 

East Hardwick, Vt. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have quite a lot to tell 
you, for I have not written you for so long. 
Our baby (“‘ Anonymous,” as you called him) 
walks around everywhere and gets into mis- 
chief as most babies do. [That’s right—I’ve 
just had a call fromone!—Mr. M.] Oar hired 
man Adam found a nest of eighteen mice in 
the barn, and my two kittens had quite a 
feast. I have been up to Mt. Toma number 
of times. It is a beautiful sight from our 
piazza on summer evenings when the house 
is all lighted. Mamma and I think it looks 
like a crown of diamonds. If you will come 
and see us, we will take you up to the moun- 
tain. [That would be grand ;I was acquainted 
with Tom when I was a boy !—Mr. M.] 

Southampton, Mass. RACHEL P., 


JULIA M, 


Was there not in the Corner some years ago 
something to the effect that writing to rats 
telling them to go would cause them to go? 

Middleboro, Mass. A.D. D. 


I have heard such stories, but I never 
believed them. Have any of our corre- 
spondents had any experience in that line? 
If Adam had tried it, Rachel’s kittens 
would have missed their feast. If 
‘‘Hamelin Town” had tried it instead of 
hiring the Pied Piper, a terrible disaster 
would have been prevented! I saw that 
poem just now in looking for Eugene 
Field’s Winken and Blinken and Nod. 


For The Old Folks 


“Please refer to the Corner of Jan. 24, 
An Illinois lady gives the Minnesota 
lady’s poem as being in the ‘‘ Odeon.” 
At last I found that old singing-book of 
Webb and Mason (Boston, 1837), at the 
Public Library ; three eight-line stanzas, 
besides chorus. Author not given ; music 
by J. @. Cramer; copy sent to H. M. P. 
Oh! ’tis the melody 
We heard in former years; 
Each note recalls to me 
Forgotten smiles and tears: 
Tears caused by fleeting woes, 
I then believed severe, 


Smiles that were shared by those 
Whose smiles were very dear. 


Three copies of the ‘‘ Queen of Sheba” 
verses were sent. Noauthor mentioned ; 
I judge it was not Milton or Willis! 
H. I., Milford, Ct., says: “Copied from 
my mother’s scrapbook. She used occa- 
sionally to sing it to us children.” The 
first and last of twelve verses are given. 


It was evidently a Masonic song, in use 
before the temperance reformation. 


In Scripture we read, ’twas of a noble king, 

The monarch of Israel, his praises we sing; 

He built a fine fabric as we do understand, 

On the Mount of Moriah called Jerusalem. 

Let him who dwells in heayen, in that good lodge 
above, 

Bless all the Free Masons with infinite love, 

Bless the memory of King Solomon, King Hiram 
also, 

Come, fill up your bowls, boys, we’ll drink and go. 


The question about ‘‘ Herod’s birthday 
ball” asked by (or for) an aged lady in 
Maine, is not yet answered. 


“The Life of a Bird” poem is furnished 
from Boston, Andover, Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania. Mary Howitt wroteit. It 
may be found in Russell’s Primary and 
Hillard’s Intermediate Readers, and in 
the author’s complete works. It is worth 
looking up and repeating by old or young, 
now that “ the time of the singing of birds 
is come.”’ Two stanzas are quoted. 


How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Flitting about in each leafy tree ; 

In the leafy trees so broad and tall, 

Like a green and beautiful palace hall, 

With its airy chambers, light and boon, 

That open to sun, and stars, and moon— 

That open unto the bright blue sky, 

And the frolicksome winds, as they wander by. 


Come up, come up, for the world is fair, 

When the merry leaves dance in the summer air, 
And the birds below give back the cry, 

We come, we come, to the branches high ! 

How pleasant the life of the birds must be, 
Living on love on a leafy tree ; 

And away through the air what joy to go, 

And to look on the green, bright earth below ! 


The other spring song asked for is 
‘Echo Song for Holidays” and isin the 
“School Singer, or Young Choir’s Com- 
panion, by Bradbury and Sanders ;. New 
York, Mark H. Newman, 1845,” which I 
found in the Public Library. This is the 
first verse and the chorus: 

Up the hills on a bright sunny morn, 
Voices clear as the bugle horn, 


List to the echoes as they flow, 
Here we go—we go—we go. 


Come, follow, follow me: 

We’ll come, we’ll come with glee, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! we’re free, 
We'll follow, follow thee. 


The persons who requested the above 
poems will please send for them. 


The Vermont gentleman’s quotation in 
March 14 has been readilyfound. <A well- 
known doctor of divinity writes: 


... From Longfellow’s ‘Morituri Saluta- 
mus.” I heard him read it at Bowdoin in 1875, 
at his fiftieth anniversary. This proves me to 
be a “ diligent reader ” of the Corner! 
Syracuse, N. Y. BE. Ny Ps 


That famous poem ends thus: 


For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 


This reminds me of a beautiful quota- 
tion which closed a sermon I heard last 
Sunday, and which like the above is full 
of cheer for you Old Folks at Eastertide. 
It is the first stanza of Browning’s ‘‘ Rabbi 
Ben Ezra.” 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, “ A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be 


afraid.” 
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The Literature of the Day 


Two Valuable Theological Books 


Mr. Lidgett’s substantial volume* is 
the most comprehensive discussion of the 
divine fatherhood yet produced. It is a 
complete pathfinder for Christian doc- 
trine. It has a remarkable symmetry as 
if a well trained surveyor had marked out 
its routes. It is a characteristic fact that 
the Biblical, historical, and dogmatic sec- 
tions are of almost exactly equal length. 
The whole realm of theological knowledge 
is set in order and made to illustrate the 
fatherhood of God. 

The history of the church is made to 
yield its warning, for in the historical 
process, as the author convincingly shows, 
the conception of sovereignty gradually 
displaced the idea of fatherhood, which 
was recovered fully only in the last cen- 
tury. The Biblical problem is solved by 
giving the first place to the sonship of 
Jesus, and finding for all men potential 
sonship, which becomes actual sonship 
when they accept him. The emphasis of 
the doctrinal section falls upon the affin- 
ity of God and man. The identification 
of Jesus with mankind as its head, so that 
he as the Son of God is the revelation of 
the deepest significance of the creation, 
is strongly and truthfully conceived. The 
communion of love between Father and 
Son, between God and man, between the 
infinite and the finite is presented with ad- 
mirable clearness. 

The book deepens to find in fatherhood 
a philosophy of the relationship of God 
to the world. One is not quite sure 
whether the purpose is to build together 
the items of philosophical knowledge, un- 
til fatherhood is seen to be the most serv- 
iceable doctrinal summary, or to deduce 
from fatherhood a system of doctrine. 
The last must prove illusory. When too 
much is made of the mere names Father 
and Son, peril is not far off. The method 
disrupts and socializes the Godhead into 
tritheism, overdoes the personalizing of 
the creation, and either humanizes Jesus 
or truncates his divinity so that he reveals 
the Father only by the correspondence of 
his sonship. Our author intends none of 
these things and does, perhaps, guard his 
statements from them. Yet he some- 
times seems to forget that there are no 
items of knowledge in the truth of the 
fatherhood beyond what is in the defini- 
tions of it, and that those definitions rest 
upon an independent basis. For the most 
part he falls back upon philosophy and in 
this is the strength of his work. 

Under the title, Reason, Faith and 
Authority in Christianity,+ we are given 
the Paddock Lectures for 1901-02 before 
the General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Bishop 
Randolph (bishop of southern Virginia) 
has made a notable contribution to that 
somewhat rare literature in which theol- 
ogy and ecciesiasticism lose their life to 
find it in ideas of genuine human interest. 
With ample scholarship he has taken note 
of the literature of his subject: but this 
felicitous criticism and quotation are 


* The Fatherhood of God in Christian Truth and Life, 
by J. Scott Lidgett. pp. 427. Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
Imported. £3.00 net. 


+ Reason, Faith and Authority in Christianity, by 
Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D. pp. 272. Thos, 
Whittaker. 81.20 net. 
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made to set forth the author’s unusual 
insight into the operations of the mind 
and his understanding of life in the 
modern world. 

The treatment of reason is from a prac- 
tical point of view. The reason of dia- 
lectics is summarily dismissed, as being 
outside the range of discussion, for the 
author proposes to find the actual sup- 
port of faith. This is the practical or 
moral reason. Bishop Randolph has ren- 
dered an important service in showing 
that the religious life is grounded upon 
the total rational activity of the mind— 
an activity which pervades all movements 
of feeling and conscience and will. He 
rightly regards man as possessing an 
instinct for the truth, by which he arrives 
at correct conclusions, Whether this 
miscellaneous assembly of powers for 
reaching truth can be termed reason may 
be questioned ; but this is what the au- 
thor means. The foundation which -he 
thus portrays is precisely that which sup- 
ports faith, and just here in daring to call 
this rabble of instinctive judgments rea- 
son is the significance of the book. Here 
is no infallible reason, but a practical 
reason worthy on the whole of a plain 
man’s trust. 

Bishop Randolph gains an equally vital 
view of faith. He examines it, so to 
speak, in across section. He finds it to 
be the daring act or attitude of the effect- 
ive man, who pushes heroically on-be- 
yond the verified, into the domain into 
which his reason casts its light, “Faith 
goes beyond reason, but is summoned and 
supported and finally will be vindicated 
by reason. 

In this practical system authority has 
a large place, which is defined in the 
familiar terms of history and social ex- 
perience. The author has the true social 
feeling and isimpatient with the isolating 
individualism of sectarian subjectivity. 
The social tradition brings to us the con- 
tents of faith, yet always reason—the 
reason of common sense, tests and appro- 
priates the enrichment from authority. 
Reason, faith, and authority are blended 
in all rightly ordered religious experience. 
The catholicity of the author in recog- 
nizing the spiritual agreements of ‘the 
yarious Christian churches,” as they 
appropriate the facts of the gospel his- 
tory leaves nothing to be desired. 

Throughout this vital and timely dis- 
cussion the emphasis falls upon reason, 
but upon the sort of reason which is in 
plain men as effectively as in logicians. 
Faith may take the lead, authority may 
speak; but reason is the final arbiter. 
Indeed, how else could truth come into 
the mind except through the truth-finding 
faculty? Bishop Randolph has hit the 
mark. If the style of these lectures were 
clearer—chiefly in the distribution of 
emphasis to give perspective and beauty 
of form—we should have a great book 
for the religious life. As it is we have 
rich matter for serious students who seek 
to know why and how men actually come 
into the possession of a Christian faith. 


Richard Lovett’s biography of the famous 
English missionary, Thomas Chalmers, who 
was murdered by cannibals in New Guinea, 


f 


has reached its fourth edition in less than a 
year. ‘“‘Tamate,’’ as he was called, was 
widely known and greatly beloved in Eng- 
land. 


RELIGION i 

Agnosticism, by aes —_ pp. 664, Chas. 

Scripnei’s Sons. $2.00 
A supplement to Ant! ‘Theistic Theories— 
the second division of the System of Natural 
Theology begun by Dr. Flint in Theism. Dr. 
Flint critically reviews all phases of agnosti- 
cism, and against them all maintains the real- 
ity of knowlege. His aim is to vindicate the 
knowledge of God, which, as he conceives it, 
rests upon the same adequate basis as the 
knowledge of self and of the world. He meets 
every form of doubt with the fundamental 
assertion that the knowing subject is able 
directly and truly to apprehend what actually 
and truly exists in the known object. No 
other writer has covered the entire field of 
philosophical skepticism so comprehensively 
as Dr. Flint in this work. He has proved 
himself a powerful champion of theism and 
religion, and yet readers who do not share his 
intellectual precision or accept his solution of 
fundamental problems will be confident that 
the final subtlety of agnosticism has eluded 
him. The hundred pages devoted to the gene- 
sis of religious belief offer delightful relief 
from the high metaphysical strain and frankly 
admit that the faith of experience has little to 
do with the exercise of reason which is the 
warrant of philosophical certainty. ee 
@ Centennial of Home oe pp. 288. 

Westminster Press. $1.00 n 
Embodies the proceedir gs re connection with. 
the last meeting of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. One of the best compendiums of 
home missions and of the part they have had 
in the development of the West and South; of 
great value to students of our national life. 
The men who made these addresses are leaders 
in the Presbyterian Chureh. The notable ad- 
dress of President Roosevelt on the same oc- 
easion is fittingly included in the volume, 

Big meckerone? ot te 
One of the best sermons of one of the greatest 
American preachers. Its eloquence is as in- 
spiring and its life as fresh as though it were 
preached today. 

fora ay | Borden P. Bowne. 

ican Book Co. 

A rovtaten and extension of the author's for- 
mer work consisting of lectures given in the 
New York University last year on the Deems 
foundation. The arguments from epistemol- 
ogy and metaphysics are much more fully 
wrought out than in the previous volume, 
Philosophy of Theism. The conclusion is that 
Theism is proved by nothing, but implicit in 
everything. The standpoint is that of mod- 
ified Hegelianism. The discussion is cautious, 
critical and clear. 

The ares, of Christ’s Teaching, by Rev. 


rh es . King, D. D. pp. 484, F. H. reveli Co. 


A most ite bitten exposition untouched by 
recent critical discussion. The general sur- 
vey of the four gospels without any separa- 
tion of the synoptical from the Johannine 
reveal plainly the attitude of the book. We 
close the yolume with our problems not only 
unsolved but not even indicated. 


Thirsting for the 8 eg’ H. La satan 
pp. 208, A.C. Arnattann ae 


We have already reviewed these helpful, short 

papers on the religious life and need only call 

es to their issue by an American cosy 
sher 


pp. 323. Amer- 


FICTION : ’ 
A Tar-Heel 
AT ‘ar Hoel Peerage by Mabelk® .C. Pelton. PP. 
The life of the North Carolina 
their scenery and the dialect of the  iahabe 
ants are reproduced artistically. The 


noble German baron and a 
maid. The characters are drawn 
ual skill, the style is clear and 
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Bostonian, is distinctly and completely South- 
ern. 
In the Garden of Charity, by Basil Ki A 
320. Harper & Broa, & 1 1.b0, eee aes 
An impressive tale Sy the submission of an 


‘undisciplined nature to an equally deep but 


better controlled personality. It relates how 
‘two of the many wives of a worthless. polyg- 
amist came into association and, through the 
-self-conquest of one of them, into loving com- 
panionship. With a literary skill far above 
‘the ayerage and a theme far out of the ordi- 
nary, Mr. King has written a book that its 
‘readers will remember for a long time. 
Pwellerp in the Mist, by Rupr Maclean. 
pp. 284, F, H. Revell Co. $1. 
Sketches of life in the Hebrides, Simple pic- 
dures of rugged men and lonely women in a 
far-off land. If Ian MacLaren had not writ- 
ten of Drumtochty and its ways these sketches 
would be valued more, for they seem to be 
imitations of the greater book, with most of 
its pathos and much of its humor lacking. 
But there is a touch of grotesqueness that is 
akin to humorin making the Higher Criticism 
4 bone of contention among folk who could 
have known little of its meaning. 
From a Thatched Cottage, by Eleanor G. 
Hayden. pp.309. T.Y.Crowell &Co. $1.50 
A sad story, revealing the coarseness and 
brutality of English country life among the 
lower classes, yet with a pathos in the sadness 
which appeals to human sympathy and a 
shumor which relieves and at times illumines 
the gloomy shadows enwrapping many of the 
scenes. The story would be more effective if 
it had fewer characters. Such realism is pos- 
sible only in an author who has lived among 
the people she describes and could appreciate 


‘the virtues hidden by their ignorance and 


‘poverty. 
In Piccadilly, by eat Swift. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.0 
An unsuccessful petunt to depict the social 
life of London, resulting in a confused med- 
ley of characters of the higher and lower 
grades of society, who variously appreciate, 
misunderstand and distress one another in 
love, jealousy and stratagem till two of them 
are killed and others are left to suffer. 
Kent Fort Manor, by W. Babeock. pp. 
393. H.T. Coates Co., Whitnderphise 
Clumsily and carelessly written. The mate- 
trial, which relates to the times of the Civil 
War in Maryland, is of more than ordinary 
interest, and the book will find readers despite 
‘its lack of clearness and bad proof-reading. 


Discords, by Anna cheer dam pp. 208. Pel- 
ham Press, New York. $15 


pp. 264. G. P 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Mystery of Sleep, by Mies Bigelow, LL.D. 
pp. 216, Harper & Bros. $1. 


A singularly convincing Py lashed on the spir- 
itual influence of sleep. Dr. Bigelow brings 
before us an imposing collection of important 
events’ initiated during sleep from those re- 
eorded in the Bible to those of modern his- 
tory, from the dream of Cicero to that of 
iz. He regards lunacy as a providential 
interruption of enerating tendencies. In- 
‘sanity, like sleep, detaches its victim from the 
phenomenal world. The next to the last 
chapter treats of our duty, as modified by the 
view of this book, to these mental unfortu- 
nates. There is not an unprofitable page, and 
the reasonableness of this scientist and mystic 
is delightful. 
irth. 871, 
G7 Ptnaate son’ gi.s0, PP 
In the Heroes of the Nations series, this vol- 


ume y becomes a sequel to the earlier one 
on J Cesar, overlapping also the one on 
Cicero. The author considers his character 


“*the puzzle of antiquity,”’ and claims that for 
this reason no biography has appeared in 
English. The historical background is pre- 
served for us, and by the author’s sharp delin- 
eation of the emperor we understand how the 
prrgees oxl of the Roman world, east and west was 


Roman Stoicism and Some -* Its 
“eee Chas. H. Stanley Davis, M. D., 
Bho Herbert B. rner, ‘Boston. 


ga a Sa of Semitic and Egyp- 
tian studies this author now turns to ancient 
philosophy. To some extent it is a résumé 
of the discussions of Caird, Vignoli and Men- 


,zies, The indelibility of the mark of Greek 


! es 4 
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culture on Christianity is the keynote. The 
author has read and quotes a large number of 
books dealing with his general subject and 
these quotations with appended selections 
from the philosophers comprise more than 
half of the volume. The editorial work is 
critical and scholarly. 

The Story of Alchemy, by M. M. Pattison 


Let pp. 185. D. Appleton & Co. 35 cents 
ne 


A number of the series called The Library 
of Useful Stories. Mr. Muir takes up the 
history of the attempt to transmute metals 


ee ies 
| | ( pte, J 
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and traces its beginnings and its principles, 
with a final chapter of comparison and con- 
trast between alchemy and chemistry. It is 
an imteresting record of ablindsearch. There 
are added a number of good illustrations re- 
produced from old prints. 

10, pa haste often Mispronounced, by Wm. 


eS Phyfe. pp. 660. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
er. do net. 


Many persons who examine this book will be 
surprised to find how many words they ha- 
bitually mispronounce. This new edition 
adds 3,000 words to the former edition, 


Bits from New Books 


The Secret of Happiness 


Few persons realize how much of their hap- 
piness, such as it is, is dependent upon their 
work, upon the fact that they are kept busy 
and not left to feed upon themselves. Happi- 
hess comes most to persons who seek her least, 
and think least about her. It is not an object 
to be sought; it is a statement to be induced. 
It must follow and not lead. It must overtake 
you, and not youit. Howimportant is health 
to happiness, yet the best promoter of 
health is something to do.— From Burroughs's 
Literary Values (Houghton, Mifflin). 


An Idea For Stocking Menders 


If my children wore stcckin’s an’ got as 
many holes in’em as he does, I’d work button- 
holes in’em at the start for the toes to come 
through.—From MRice’s Lovey Mary (Cen- 
tury). 


No Bargaining With God 


“T try to keep my faith from breaking 
down, but it ain’t easy. The Lord hasn’t 
acted with me as I expected him to do.” 

“Ob, but you can’t make a contract wi’ him 
as if he was a carpenter,” Jonas argued. 
You can’t say, If you does a given job ina 
given time, I’ll own up as you’re not a raskill, 
That ain’t religion.”—From King’s In The 
Garden of Charity (Harper’s). 


What Parents May Enjoy 


One of the happy privileges of parenthood, 
if only parents would realize it, is to rein- 
habit with their children the literary world 
of childhood; to follow with them once more 
Alice’s tracks through Wonderland, the world 
behind the looking-glass; to set sail with 
Jason and coast with Ulysses; to strive with 
fleet Atalanta; to quail before the genii with 
Aladdin; to soar on the roo’s back with Sin- 
bad. ... These imaginative presences exert 
their greatest influence, not in the discount- 
ing formality of the schoolroom reading or 
discussion, but inthe home circle. Cut them 
out of the real life of the home and they will 
seldom gain fullness of being in the school- 
room; and without them as household pres- 
ences, the real world can never be for the 
child the rich world of wonder, surprise and 
sweet mystery, the world of heroic possibility 
and beckoning romance that it might have 
been.—From Chubb’s Teaching of English 
(Macmillan). 


A Yankee Invention 


“By Jove, you know!” he cried, “but 
they’re clever, these Yankees! Fancy sleep- 
ing in the back side of a chest of drawers, 
with a mirror under you!””—From Forman’s 
Journeys End (Doubleday, Page). 


Her Opinion of Renan 


“Yes,” said Ursula, “he has sprinkled the 
Holy Lard with rosewater. It is perfectly of 
a piece with the idea of presenting the 


Saviour of the world under the aspect of a 
garcon desprit ‘qui a invente ce genre deli- 
cieux des paraboles.’ This, also, no doubt, 
has the merit of originality. As you say, no- 
body ever did it before, and I sincerely hope 
nobody ever will do it again. Saint Peter 
denied our Lord, but it was resérved to Mon- 
sieur Renan to patronize him.”—From Sar- 
toris’s Week in a French Country House 
(Macmillan). 


A Poet’s Breakfast 


I ate a raw egg this morning. For yester- 
day I let the fire go out five times and gave up 
my breakfast rather than start a sixth. I 
wanted to save time. I thought it would be 
egg just the same; but I record it for future 
generations of poets, that the experiment is 
not a success. You taste raw egg all day.— 
From the Journal of Arthur Stirling (Apple- 
ton). 


A Daily Question 


In our life in the world, in our business, 
pleasures, ambitions, do we not hear the ques- 
tion put to us, “‘ Barabbas or Jesus?” Life is 
a perpetual interrogation.— From Lilienthal’s 
Some Actors in Our Lord’s Passion ( Whit- 
taker). 


Woman as a Stimulus 


With a man of my temperament a crowd is 
a real inspiration. When every one is talk- 
ing and shouting around me, or to me, even, 
my mind works at its best. ‘‘ But,’ he added 
solemnly, ‘‘it must beacrowdof men. I can’t 
abide a crowd of women.” 

“They chatter so,” she assented. 
either.” 

‘© But I find that the companionship of one in- 
telligent, sympathetic woman is as much of a 
stimulus asa lot of men.”— From Norris's The 
Pit (Doubleday, Page). 


*T can’t 


The Emperor Akbat’s Experiment 


His experimental spirit was displayed in 
the way he endeavored to ascertain the natural 
religion of the untaught child. He separated 
a score of hapless babies from their mothers, 
and shut them up in a house where none 
might speak to them, in order to see what 
faith they would evolve. After three or four 
years the children were let out, and they came 
forth—dumb.— From Lane-Poole’s Medieval 
India (Putnam’s). 


Wealth in our Forests 


So large is the money value resulting from 
the mere conversion of the products of our 
woodlands that it equals at present annually 
a two per cent. dividend on the entire wealth 
of the nation ($65,000,000,000, according to the 
census in 1890). This dividend, to be sure, is 
unfortunately largely paid, not from surplus- 
age, but from capital stock, and a future 
generation will have to make good the de- 
ficiency.— From Fernow’s Economics of For- 
estry (Crowell). 
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Uncle Sam’s Most Popular Service 


Its Extent, Its Value, and How It Might Be Further Improved 


By J. H. TewkKsBuRY 


The post office facilities offered by our Gov- 
ernment put at the disposal of the humblest 
cltizen in the most remote hamlet a means of 
communication with the country and the 
world by the payment of a few cents which 
the most powerful monarch in the world five 
hundred years ago could not have com- 
manded. The Post Office Department em- 
ploys an army larger than that of the War 
and Navy Departments combined ; expends in 
conducting its business over $124,000,000 per 
year; collects nearly that amount from the 
public in stamps and money order fees, the 
service being now almost self-sustaining, and 
would be quite so but for the rapid extension 
of the rural delivery system. All this is inthe 
interest of the better diffusion of knowledge, 
freer intercommunication and of everything 
which makes for a higher and better civiliza- 
tion, 

But having already done so much and seen 
such good resulting from it, it seems a pity 
that Uncle Sam does not now do a little more 
for the convenience of his rapidly growing 
family. Here are a few things we wish he 
might see his way clear to do soon: 

1, Reduce the rate of postage on miscella- 
neous merchandise, including books, from the 
present high rate of sixteen cents and eight 
cents respectively to a price something like 
that prevailing under the parcels post sys- 
tem in European countries, which is about 
four cents per pound. The present limit of 
weight is four pounds. In other countries it 
is about seventeen pounds. At present the 
cost of transporting goods is much less by 
express than by mail, except in small quanti- 
ties or for long distances. If a lower rate 
prevailed, much business now done by ex- 
press would of course be done by mail, to the 
great convenience of the public, for there are 
only about 9,000 express offices in the coun- 
try, while there are nearly 80,000 post offices. 
Express companies do not deliver outside of 


». a limited section. Letter carriers go every- 


where, and would deliver small packages and 
leave notices in the case of large parcels, sav- 
ing time as well as money for thousands of 
people. - 

2. Reduce postage on letters and parcels to 
foreign countries, as has already been recom- 
mended by the Postmaster-General. 

8. Provide some cheap, safe method for 
transmitting small sums by mail. The “ post 
check system” recently under consideration 
by a committee in Congress seems to have 
many advantages, and a minority in the com- 
mittee favors its adoption, but a majority 
yoted against it. Money orders are good for 
large sums, but it takes too much time to pro- 
cure them and the fee is too large to warrant 
their use in remittances of $1 or less. Now 
that fractional currency has been abolished, 
there is nothing except postage stamps which 
can be used for remitting small amounts, and 
the use of stamps is vexatious and often 
costly to the receiver. The post check plan 
provided a sort of currency which could be 
transformed into a check by endorsing and 
affixing a stamp. Something of the sort is 
greatly needed. 

4. Repeal some of the absurd rules now gov- 
erning second-class mail matter, that is, period- 
ical publications. For example, papers issued 
less often than weekly may now be mailed at 
the same rates as ethers to distant points, but 
must pay a cent per copy when mailed to 
subscribers in the town where the paper 
is published. One thousand papers can be 
sent 3,000 miles for perhaps $1. The same 
number of papers sent to people only a few 
blocks distant would cost $10. On small, low- 
priced publications, like missionary papers, 
eto., the postage frequently equals or exceeds 

the amount received for the subscriptions. 
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Why such a rule remains in force after atten- 
tion has repeatedly been called to its injustice 
has never, so far as we know, been explained. 
On the other hand, certain local papers are 
mailed within the county without the pay- 
ment of any postage whatever; why, nobody 
knows. 

5. Insist on as low rates from the railroad 
companies for carrying mail matter as they 
make to express companies for carrying ex- 
press matter on the same trains. This would 
result, if reports be true, in the saving of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually to 
the Government, and go far toward making 
up for the reductions above suggested. There 
may have been times in the past when a sub- 
sidy to the railroads in the form of a fat mail 
contract was defensible, but it is certainly un- 
necessary now. 

6. Establish postal savings banks, as has 
been done in several European countries, so 
that the common people everywhere may not 
only be provided with safe and convenient 
places for depositing their savings, but may 
become holders of Government securities as 
well as the millionaires, receiving interest on 
their deposits and being sure of getting their 
money when they need it. 

It is doubtful if the present postal deficit 
would ba increased by carrying out the above 
suggestions. There would be an immense in- 
crease of postal business, but conducted as 
above suggested it would be, for the most 
part, profitable business. Previous reduc- 
tions in price and extensions of service have 
proved not only popular, but in the long run 
profitable, although the department has never 
been administered primarily for profit, and 
never should be. ~ 

As an instance of the strange reasoning of 
the post office officials, Mr. E. C. Madden, 
third assistant Postmaster-General, has re- 
cently recommended in his annual report that 
all periodicals published less frequently than 
weekly be charged four times the present 
amount of postage. There is little probabil- 
ity, we are glad to say, that such an unfair 
rule will ever be adopted. Mr. Madden ad- 
mits that it is sound public policy to transport 
newspapers at present rates, even though that 
rate be low. But he argues that monthly 
magazines, quarterlies, etc., belong in an en- 
tirely different class. Just why the Century 
magazine, Harper’s, McClure’s and others 
should be charged four times as mueh as the 
Ladies’ Home Journal or the Youth’s Com- 
panion we do not see. The Review of Re- 
views, for instance, is a news periodical of 
the first class, though published monthly. 
Many weeklies of large circulation are simply 
story papers, absolutely devoid of news fea- 
tures. While magazines at $3 or $4 per year, 
and immensely profitable because of their 
enormous advertising patronage, might, per- 
haps, stand the proposed increase, the case is 
otherwise with Sunday school and missionary 
periodicals. These are mostly issued at low 
rates and postage on them is quite an item. 
By way of illustration, the Pilgrim Press 
mails two or three tons of Sunday school peri- 
odicals daily during the busy season. The 
proposed increase would mean an extra charge 
of $60 to $75 a day, and would necessitate a 
higher price on the entire line or a heavy loss 
to the publishers. Why an ostensible regard 
for public welfare should suggest a ruling 
bearing with greatest severity on a class of 
periodicals which are religious, benevolent or 
missionary in their aim we do not know, but 
it seems to show a strange attitude of mind on 
the part of certain officials. 


Only good and great matter makes a good 
and great style.—Horace Bushnell. 


BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


Out of Doors 


A wash of green is over all the bare branches 
of the trees, hedges of forsythia have flamed 
into color, the fresh lawns are dimpled with 
crocuses and tulips. The great white mag- 
nolia tree in Franklin Square cuts the blue 
sky like a cameo, every petal in the myriads 
of blossoms is an exquisitely carved shell 
poised in an ocean of ether; enough have 
floated to earth to make a white carpet. Seen 
through the filmy lacework of neighboring 
trees the whole seems like one of nature’s 
purest love tokens in pledge of a coming sum- 
mer. People are following the trolley lines 
into the country, taking to golf and roaming 
the southern hillsides for hepatica and arbu- 
tus. : 


Taxation without Representation 


Congress provided for the erection of a large 
building in the vicinity of the Capitol, that is 


really an addition to the House, as it is to be 


used for the committees. These, the new 
War College, the new building for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Hall of Records to 
be put up, and several other buildings make 
an expenditure of something of $25,000,000 in 
public works in the district within the next 
two or three years, and insure prosperous 
times for Washington. Little by little the 
burden of taxation upon the citizens in- 
creases, and every piece of property purchased 
by the Government for buildings takes so 
much from the revenue producing area. Goy- 
ernment charges the district with items she 
thinks it unjust for her to pay, as the main- 
tenance of the Zoo and the cost of street ex- 
tension, and omits matters necessary to her 
safety and progress, such as an adequate police 
force and permission to issue bonds. Long 
ago she learned that there is no help for it, 
and the best policy is to submit in as politea 
manner as possible. 

Last year a personal property tax was 
levied upon the citizens, and now the worthy 
senators and representatives who fathered the 
bill are crying out when called upon to render 
an account of their own household gods. 
Shall we pay a tax upon our goods in Boston 
and Milwaukee, they say, and then when they 
are transported to Washington pay another 
upon the same? Or having several homes 
must we pay for rugs and mahogany in each? 
Now the meek and humble citizen almost 
smiles aloud at the irate legislator caught in 
his own net. 


Congregational Matters 


At the recent annual meeting of the Congre- 
gational Club Rey. John L. Ewell, D. D., was 
re-elected president, and the speeches were of 
a high order and kept strictly to time. Mr. 
Woodward of this city read a thoughtfal pa- 
per upon Our Duty to Our Country. Dr. O. J. 
Ryder told of work among the Highlanders, 
and Dr. Harlan P. Beach sketched the situa- 
tion in China. Dr, Teunis Hamlin, ina speech 
of five minutes upon Our Duty to the World, 
took his audience with him to the mount of 
inspiration. 

For the first time in its history the First 
Congregational Church is free from debt. The 
very last bond that has been carried since the 
church was built more than thirty years ago 
was canceled three weeks ago. The following 
Sunday Dr. Newman preached a sermon upon 
the event, which marks such an era in its his- 
tory. By a happy accident Gen. 0. 0. How- 
ard was present, and the pastor asked him to 
supplement what he has said. The general 
felt that the work of the church had vyindi- 
cated his own acts in connection with it. He 
said that when Howard University took those 
bonds no irreligious man in Washington 
thought they ever would be paid, and that 
when hé himself was under investigation 
Senator Hoar said, “ Would that all were al- 
together such as thou art, except those bonds.” 
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Now, after all these long years, every debt of 
the original $66,000 has been paid, and the 
people, the pastor and every one who has ever 
had any connection with this church is glad. 
A generation ago, when General Howard was 
going about among the churches to get funds 
for the building, a little church in a hamlet in 
Maine sent $1.75. Some years later thé’ Wask- 
ington chureh sent it $75 as a donation for 
their new church. It is a good example of 
the way in which investments in this First 
Church of our denomination at the capital 
have paid. 

Just before leaving for the Philippines, Gen. 
Leonard Wood was good enough to give an 
evening to the Men’s Club at the Mt. Pleasant 
Congregational Church, making an address 
upon the work of the United States in Cuba. 


An Informal Talk by the President 


The President considers the subject of for- 
estry so important that the other evening he 
broke his rule of making no speeches in Wash- 
ington, and read a paper before an informal 
company of men interested in the subject at 
the home of Mr. Gifford Pinchot, chief of the 
Bureau of Forestry. The manuscript will be 
published in full in Forestry and Irrigation, 
and might well be sent out as a public docu- 
ment. After the events of the last two years 
Washington does not enjoy loaning the Presi- 
dent to the country at large. The details of 
his Western trip have been published with 
minuteness, but he is known to be suffi- 
ciently independent to vary them at will. 


Easter Offering 


BY LULU WHEDON MITOHELL 


Deep in my soul my love for Thee, unstirred, 

Lay wrapped in silerce long, unfruitful years. 

Till Sorrow spoke, and through slow-falling 
tears, 

The sepulchre was opened at the word— 

“*T am the Resurrection.” Long deferred, 

Meager and mean, the gifts I bring Thee; 
here’s 

Only myself, beset with doubts and fears, 

O, from Thy tower of strength my weakness 
gird, 

Thou knowest how in trouble’s strait I grew 

To comprehension of Thy graciousness. 

Lo, the fresh blossoms of a faith made new, 

Rise from the mold of past forgetfulness, 

My Easter offering, wet with the dew 

Of penitential tears—take Thou, and bless. 


The Church Prayer Meeting ° 


Topic, April 12-18. The Victorious Christ: 
and Our Risen Life. 
~ The story of the resurrection. John 20: 1-20, 
Our life with the Risen Christ. Col. 3: 1-17. 
[For prayer meeting editorial see page 512.) 


A special evangelistic campaign in Osaka, 
Japan, will be kept up during the continuance 
of the great Imperial Japanese exhibition 
begun March 1. A building has been erected 
near the exposition. Half hour meetings are 
held there almost continuously day and even- 
ing. For the present, evangelist Kimura, who 
was trained in the Moody school and is not 
inappropriately named the Moody of Japan, 
has charge of the movement, and he is the 
right man. He announces beforehand that 
the hall will be cleared at the end of a half 
hour to allow others to enter, and he shakes 
any speaker by the coat tails who dares over- 
run the fifteen minutes allotted him. A record 
is kept of visitors, and opportunity provided 
for personal interviews. On the first day 
1,700 people attended the little meetings and 
heard the gospel message. All missions unite 
in sustaining this work. It is the most dra- 
matic form of Christian service on a large 
scale that the year in Japan is witnessing. 
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Closet and Altar 


Fear not ; Iam the first and the last, and 
the Living One ; and I was dead, and be- 
hold, I am alive for evermore, and I have 
the keys of death. 


Have you ever stopped to think that the 
most necessary thing in this world was 
Christ’s resurrection? He could not be 
holden of death. A great many other 
things could be dropped out of human his- 
tory. Cesar and all his conquests, the 
Roman Empire and all that flowed from 
it; the Reformation ; you can drop any- 
thing else out of history except the resur- 
rection of Christ.— Robert HE. Speer. 


Easter makes memory a prophet and 
sorrow a song.—Newman Symth. 


Oh, thought and word and deed! 
Oh, unforgotten things, 
Gone out of all the springs ; 
The quest, the dream, the creed! 
Gone out of all the lands, 
And yet safe in God’s hands; 
For shall the dull herbs live again, 
And not the sons of men? 
—Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


Take with you the joy of Easter to the 
home, and make that home bright with 
more unselfish love, more hearty service ; 
take it into your work, and do-all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus; take it to your 
heart, and let that heart rise anew on 
Easter wings to a higher, a gladder, a 
fuller life; take it to the dear grave-side 
and say there the two words, “Jesus 
lives!’’ and find in them the secret of 
calm expectation, the hope of eternal re- 
union.—John Ellerton. 


How did the Lord keep Easter? With his 
own! 
Back to meet Mary where she grieved alone, 
With face and mien all tenderly the same, 
Unto the very sepulchre Hecame. . 
: —A. D. T. Whitney. 


The risen Christ is among us and leads 
us to victory.—James Mills Thoburn. 


Christ’s resurrection is the cause, the 
earnest, the guarantee and the emblem of 
the rising of all his people. Let them, 
therefore, go to their graves as to their 
beds, resting their flesh among the clods 
as they now do upon their couches.—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


He who loves not, lives not; he who 
lives by the Life cannot die.—Raymond 
Lull. 


Out of glad hearts we bring Thee 
ptaise,O Christ, that Thou hast died 
and tisen again to be our life and 
hope. Help us to die to sin, that we 
may live to Thee and have Thy like- 
ness as our heart’s desire. We thank 
Thee for the promise of Thy reign in 
every willing heart, the certain glory 
of Thy kingdom and the final triumph 
of God’s love for men. Forgive our 
many sins against Thy patient love 
and grant us power for service that 
we may be one with Thee in work 
and hope. May our lives show forth 
the glory of the risen life in an abound- 
ing and victorious joy, over which 
death and the fear of death can have 
no more dominion. Because we are 
tisen with Thee, help us to cease from 
sin and to live to Thee in faith and 
love forevermore. Amen. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAO OGDEN RANKIN 


April 12, Easter Sunday.—1 Cor. 15: 20-28, 

50-58. 

What wide horizons by the empty tomb! 
Remember that the offering of the first fruits 
was part of the Jewish ceremonial law. The 
risen Christ fulfills it by offering himself to 
the Father. When all is perfected, all will be 
offered. Through the whole passage runs the 
thought of. Christ’s continuing work. The 
Father has committed it to him, he will at last 
present it to the Father. Never let your 
thought separate Christ from his people, or 
introduce the idea of stagnation into the rest 
of the risen life with him. 


April 13. 
1-10. 
With many people interest in the book of 

Jonah is swallowed up by the great fish and 

never gets to this splendid picture of the re- 

pentance of a great city or the vindication of 

God’s mercy. But for these the poem was 

written—all else is preparatory and incidental. 

God loves to be merciful, the book declares—in 

protest, perhaps, against the seeming harsh- 

ness, narrowness and arbitrary phrasing of 
official teaching. 


April14. The Sign of the Queen of the South. 

—1 Kings 10: 1-10. 

The South is Arabia Felix. Of its monarchs 
we know only this queen who came to Solo- 
mon to hear of wisdom. It is not learning 
which Jesus claims, but wisdom, which is 
both grander and more attainable. Note the 
methods and the fruits of wisdom [James 3: 
13-18], the unwilling testimony of the Jews 
and the source of Christ’s wisdom [John 7: 
14-18]. This wisdom is within our reach. 


The Sign of Nineveh.—Jonah 3: 


April15. The Enemy Sowing Tares.—Matt. 

13: 24-30, 36-43. 

The parablerebukes impatience. How easy 
to think that we could set things right if we 
had the chance! and upon what intolerable 
self-conceit that feeling rests! The tares are 
like the wheat, the enemy pays godliness the 
compliment of imitation. The waste of the 
city was burned. Fire is the cleansing ele- 
ment by which all things are to be tested. 
[1 Cor. 3: 18; Mal. 3: 3.] What a terrible 
picture of remorse for evil deeds and lost op- 
portunities! This is plain speaking and must 
not be glossed over or explained away. But 
note that the suffering comes out of the heart— 
as the evil did. 


April 16. The Treasure Hid in the Field.— 

Matt. 13: 44; Prov. 2: 1-5. 

The earth was a common bank of deposit in 
old days. Men buried treasure, which they 
often did not return to find. Make the pic- 
tures—the treasure seeker, the discovery, the 
apparent recklessness of sale, the buying of 
the field, the digging up the treasure. It took 
no less than all that he had; but it was worth 
while. But note that it was the seeking man 
who found. o 


April 17. The Pearl of Great Price.—Matt. 

13: 45; Prov, 3: 11-18. 

This too is a seeker of the best who gladly 
pays the price by giving all. Happy is the 
man to whom delight in Christ is the one 
necessary thing. 


April18. The Net.—Matté. 13: 47-53. 

Spoken to fishermen and vivid to their expe- 
rience. Note the parallels with the parable’ 
of the tares. But do not force the interpreta- 
tion in small details. The parable is a sug- 
gestion and not a definition. There will be 
strange reversals of judgment in that final 
settlement. Some we think bad will be found 
good. Some we admire will be cast out. But 
Christis both judgeand test. None who come 
to him will be rejected in the choosing for the 
kingdom. But how dare we judge men’s 
hearts as if we knew! As 
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The Turn of the Tide 


BY SECRETARY JOHN M,. COMSTOCK 


The annual statistics of the Vermont churches” 


were forwarded to Secretary Anderson March 7. 
The one missing church has hardly more than a 
nominal life, and its absence will not affect the gen- 
eral result. For four years past each year has 
shown a decrease of membership, but the tide has 
turned and the number now reported, 21,775, is a 
gain of 103 over last year. The gain ought to be 
greater, as additions (1,076) exceed removals (909) 
by 167; but most of this discrepancy is accounted 
for by the sudden discovery of one chureb that it 
had been reporting a membership greater by 62 
than the facts justified. That additions on confes- 
sion, 661, are more than for any of the past five 
years gives cause for congratulation and hope. Es- 
pecially is this so when we consider that the for- 
ward movement set on foot by the last convention, 
the aim of which is broadly evangelistic and which 
has been vigorously pressed in many parts of the 
state, was begun too late to affect these figures. 
Another year can hardly fail to show a greater ad- 
vance. 

The steady increase of the absentee list, which 
has now risen to 5,016, or 23 per cent. of the total 
membership, shows the actual gain in working force 
to be not quite so large as would at first appear, and 
calls renewed attention to the ever-present problem 
of the absent member. 

Only 28 churches of the 210 have pastors installed 


by council, and in five of these “ recognition” rather 


than “installation” is the proper term. Only two 
installing councils were held during the year past. 
The number of yacant churches, however, is appre- 
ciably less than a year ago. 

The Sunday school membership is 19,141, a gain 
of 619. This gain, however, largely results from 
the new ruling, by which scholars in the Home De- 
partment are included in the total. 

The membership of young people’s societies, 
which include a few not now bearing the Christian 
Endeavor name, has decreased in the year from 
6,333 to 6,117," while the number of societies has 
increased from 159 to 163. The strength of Chris- 
tian Endeavor in Vermont is now mainly in the 
smaller towns, while in not a few cities and larger 
towns the society has either been disbanded or is 
recognized as inadequate in its results. These facts 
are patent, while not all may agree on the causes or 
the remedy. 

An increase of $9,282 in home expenditures 
($217,646) would seem to indicate financial pros- 
perity, but a decrease of $1,267 in benevolences 
($46,424) does not afford equal satisfaction. On 
the whole, however, the annalist thanks God and is 
hopeful for the morrow. 


Pastoral Changes 


The religious forces of Vermont suffer a serious 
loss in the departure of Rev, J. H. Reid, five years 
pastor at Bellows Falls. During his ministry the 
membership steadily increased, and substantial 
progress has been made along various lines of 
Christian work. Mr. Reid is a strong preacher, 
with broad views of the scope of the Christian 
ministry. He was interested in denominational 
work throughout the state, and was one of the 
most earnest and active supporters of the prohibi- 
tory law. His ministerial brethren and host of 
friends will regret his withdrawal from the pastor- 
ate, but wish him success in the journalistic fleld. 
He will have editorial charge of a weekly at Walden, 
a thriving village of 3,000 inbabitants in south- 
eastern New York. 

The new pastor at Chelsea is Rev. Hérbert J. 
Wyckoff, recently of Topsfield, Mass, Yale gradu- 
ated him in 1892, after which he studiedlaw. Grad- 
uating from Yale Seminary in 1898 ; his first pastor- 
ate was in Fayette, lo., whence he went to Topsfield 
in 1900. His work among young people has been 
noticeably successful. He is fifth in a direct line 
of ministers, and his father has been pastor at 
North Woodbury, Ct., since 1571. 

Bethe! has promptly filled the vacancy caused by 
the acceptance of a call to Barton by Rey. Wilmond 
A. Warner by extending one to Rey. J. L. Long. 

* Reports received by the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor direct from the societies show 203 
more members than are reported here, making the 
net loss in membership but thirteen. 


The latter has held several successful Methodist 
pastorates in the state, his present one at Tinmouth 
having covered four years. He has been one of the 
most effective speakers for the Anti-Saloon League: 
He now follows the example of many noted ‘men in 
his denomination and becomes a full-fledged Con- 
gregationalist. 


Endeavor in Motion 


The recent annual county convention of Endeay- 
orers at Bennington was more than usually enliven- 
ing by reason of changes in idea and plan evinced 
by local reports. One society had dropped the 
name Endeavor, reorganized without a pledge and 
given, in consequence, signs of fresh interest and 
larger life. Another had ceased to hold other than 
business meetings, having merged its strength in 
the regular chureh services. Still another had as- 
sumed the entire financial responsibility for its 
little church in the hills. Apparently because of 
these changes the attention of delegates was the 
more eagerly given to addresses upon Bible study, 
education in missions, caring for Juniors and espe- 
cially such enlargement of the scope of enterprise 
as would include all young people. The value of 
inevitable changes in method was set forth before 
a large and miscellaneous audience. Rey. G. W.C. 
Hill, in presenting the greetings of the Rutland 
Union, regarded the evolutionary process of En- 
deayor as significant of better ideals of Christian 
living and working among our young folk. Rey. 
Charles McKensie, believing in organization as 
marking the advance in method by which force 
finds its opportunity, emphasized the power behind 
and within all forms to be personal, and illustrated 
the effectiveness of the individual’s appeal to the 
individual. C. B, 8. 


For the Higher Life 


All lovers of the intellectual and spiritual rejoice 
in the rapid increase of libraries in the state. 
Many of these represent large outlay of money, 
and in nearly all cases the building is one of the 
most beautiful in the village or city. 

Burlington, already possessor of many fine build- 
ings, is soon to have a $50,000 Carnegie library. 
The building will be centrally located and of great 
beauty of design. The gift is conditioned on an an- 
nual appropriation by the city of $5,000 for the sup- 
port of the library, which will insure an equipment 
fully in keeping with the building. 

Randolph has just dedicated a $25,000 library 
building. It is the gift of Col. R. J. Kimball, a 
prominent New York banker, though a resident of 
Randolph, and a generous supporter of the Ver- 
mont religious and educational institutions. He is 
also a trustee of the University of Vermont and has 
established perpetual scholarships in the university 
and also at Amherst. President Buckham of the 
university was principal speaker at the dedication 
of the library. 

Three years ago the women of Lyndon formed a 
club to raise money for a library. Their zealous 
and successful efforts have received substantial 
encouragement through a gift of $5,000 from their 
fellow-townsman, Mr. I. W. Sanborn. It is hoped 
that this good example will be followed by others 
and that in the near future Lyndon may enjoy ade- 
quate library privileges. ESSEX. 


Spiritual Harvests 


Among results of special meetings held in con- 
nection with the Forward Movement, numereus 
conversions and some large ingatherings are 
reported. The largest was in Jeffersonville, 
where Rey. H.C. Howard has faithfully sowed the 
seed for ten years. At the March communion he 
received 50 members, 47 on confession of faith. 
Nearly as many more expressed an interest during 
the meetings, in which he was assisted by Mrs, 
Lasher and later by the evangelist, Rey. Melville A. 
Shaver. 

At West Glover Rey. S. L. Vincent was assisted 
by his brethren in the association, chiefly by Rey. 
Thomas Hall of Island Pond, and between thirty 
and forty expressed an interest, some of whom have 
already united with the church. At Westfield in 
the same county Rey. A. B. Peebles was alded by 
Rev. E. P. Treat of Irasburgh and 17 could be 
counted to stand firmly as active Christians. 

In Franklin County Miss Auman assisted several 


tin 
pastors in turn, and in the first five churehes visited: 
during the first quarter of the year there were 
thirty-three positive decisions. Union services of 
all the churches were held in West Rutland, and aid 
was given in the meetings by outside pastors. At 
Springfield the pastor, Rev. A.C. Ferrin, was helped 
by Rey. G. H. Beard of Burlington. Cc. H. M. 


AP 


Work for Men in the Suffolk 
South ; 


The special movement among the churches of 
this conference during the last few months has 
been in the direction of work for and among men, 
The Pilgrim Fraternal Association, perhaps the 
oldest men’s organization connected with our 
churches, has just been celebrating an anniver- 
sary at Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, with a ban- 
quet and invited guests, including the president of - 
the new Federation of Men’s Clubs. 

The old Second has formed what is known as a 
Men’s Baraca Class, which meets every Sunday at 
twelve inthe vestry. Vocal and instrumental music, 
devotional exercises, and a twenty-minute talk on 
a Bible theme make an hour of pleasure and profit. 
Week-night socials, entertainments and practical 
talks by interesting speakers are anticipated at 
intervals during the year. Men over eighteen are 


eligible to membership. ‘“ Our endeavor,” says the 


prospectus, “is to teach that the Christian religion 
is the only medium by which true success in life is 
attained, and that Christianity only is acceptable to 
our Heavenly Father.” 

Anew Men’s League held its first regular meeting 
at Harvard Chureh last Sunday. Like the Baraca 
Class, its members are resident men over eighteen. 
Its purpose as set forth in its by-laws is “to pro- 
mote more general and intelligent co-operation of 
the men of the community in the affairs of the 
ehurch.” It is intended primarily to be a medium 
of information and conference in regard to the wel- 
fare of the church, material and spiritual; and see- 
ondarily, to promote acquaintance and sociability. 
Monthly meetings are to be held on Sunday after- 
noons, and occasional social events on week day 
evenings. 

At ameeting held at Second Church about a month 
ago a movement was inaugurated which is to result 
in forming a branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in that new and important center of 
population known as New Dorchester. 

Rey. E. H. Rudd and the Men’s Club of the church 
in Dedham are to entertain the first regular meeting 
of the New England Federation of Men’s Organiza- 
tions some time in May. Mr. Rudd is an officer of 
the Federation, and his was one of the first organ- 
izations to pay for membership in the larger body. 

One or two other churches of the conference have 
organized, or are planning to do so, a similar move- 
ment among men. There seems to have been no 
concerted action, but each has sprung up naturally 
in response toa local need. The plan and method 
vary with the differing problems and direct pur- 
poses, but all have the same general aim; and the 
spontaneity of the movement is plainly a sign of the 
times. B. 


Connecticut Valley Migrations 


The valley pastorates have not been subjected 
such a violent upheaval as has befallen the Grey- 
lock region of late, but it’s a wise divine who knows 
all his neighbors, even here. We are profiting from 
the upheaval aforesaid by the coming of Rey. Willis 
H. Butler from Williamstown to Edwards Church, 
Northampton. Franklin Conference finds Franklin, 
N. Y., a good recruiting ground, having called its 
last two pastors successfully, to Ashfield in 1893, 
and now to Bernardston, where Rev. John Mars- — 
land is beginning work. Churches in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Springfield have lured four Vermont 
pastors within eighteen months, the most recent 
comer being Rey. Wilford E. Mann to Indian Or- 
chard after five years at South Royalton, Vt. 

Park Church, Springfield, has just had the un- 
usual experience of being divorced and remarried 
in a day, the same council performing both cere- 
monies without rising. The prolonged absence of 
Rey. William A. Bacon in London, detained by his 
wife’s illness, compelled his resignation. With no 
dissenting voice or thought the church elected Rey. 
John Luther Kilbon, who had been the vacation 
supply for five months. His acceptance followed, 
and on March 25 a large council dissolved one pas- 
torate and inaugurated the other. Mr. 
paper was short, but to the point, and recelved 
hearty approbation. The installation service was 
of high merit. Dr. Dunning of The Congrega- 
tionalist preached, and Sec. J. L. Barton of the 
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American Board offered the prayer. The welcome 
and charges were given by three city pastors who 
-dwell almost within the shadow of Park Church, 
Rey. Messrs. Hadlock and Woodrow and Dr. 
Moxom. An honor man at Williams and Hartford, 
Mr. Kilbon comes to this, his second pastorate, 
well-trained not only by the schools but by ten years 
-of editorial work for our Publishing Society. He has 
already won a large place in the affections of his 
parish, and the church has reason to expect a|pros- 
perous future. 

Meanwhile we are regretting the prospective loss 
of Rey. G. Walter Fiske, who goes, May 1, to Bigh 
Street Church, Auburn, Me. For five years he has 
let his light shine in this valley, two years from the 
hills at Huntington, where he could not~be hid, and 
‘three at South Hadley Falls, where his pastorate 
has been marked by steadily increasing prosperity. 
The membership roll has made a net gain of over 
‘fifty, an old debt has been canceled and the plant 
improved. Mr. Fiske is widely known by his little 
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book for catechetical classes, The Simple Truths of 
Our Christian Faith. His departure to Maine will 
be a real loss to the valley, but we shall hope to 
see him promoted again, back into our neighbor- 
hood, in a few years. ‘ 

Another resignation is that of Rev. H. C. Mc- 
Knight, who has been rendering steady ard suc- 
cessful service at East Longmeadow for five years: 
His church roll also has increased about twenty per 
cent. 

Unordained, but often heard in our pulpits, and 
surely of the apostolic succession, is Mr. William 
Knowles Cooper, secretary of the Springfield Y. M. 
C.A. A reception to Mr. and Mrs, Cooper recently, 
marking five years of service here, gave a large 
number opportunity to express their appreciation 
of his good work. He has magnified his office and 
is one of our foremost citizens. He is considering 
the offer of a similar position in Havana. With 
few men would Springfield and the valley part more 
reluctantly. LONG. 


Record of 


Calls 


‘BICKFORD, THOS., to Stoughton, Mass. (where he 
has been supplying), at large increase of salary 
over the amount formerly paid. Accepts for two 
years. 

‘BOLLER, BENJ. F., Franklin Ave. Ch., Cleveland, 
O., to Olivet Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. Accepts. 

BRAITHWAITE, EDWARD E., formerly of Yar- 
mouth, N.S., not called to Day St. Ch., W. Somer- 
ville, Mass. He is acting as supply while com- 
pleting a graduate course at Harvard. 

betting GEO., Silverton, Cal., to Central Ch., Dallas, 

exc 

FIsKE, G. WALTER, S. Hadley Falls, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to High St. Ch., Auburn Me. 

FURBUSH, A. CHESLEY, Freeport, Me., accepts 
call to Wilton. 

‘GREENE, E. F., The Dalles, Ore., to First and Plym- 
outh Chs., Corvallis. 

HAMBLETON, IRA G., Van Cleve, Io., to Popejoy. 
Accepts, beginning April 12. 

HATCH, DAyiD P., formerly of South Ch., Law- 
rence, Mass., accepts call to Franklin, N. H. 

HEAL, Epw. G., W. Pittston, Pa., to Gaines, N. Y. 

HIRD, JOHN W., Baldwinville, Mass., to Lower 
Waterford and Waterford, Vt. Accepts. 

HOLDEN, SAm’r, Ashland, Me., to Andover. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work, 

KILBOURN, JAS. K., Pewaukee, Wis., to Barnet, 
Vt., for a year. Accepts. 

LLOyD, JOHN, Clear Lake, S. D., to Waseca, Minn. 
Accepts. 

Lone, J. L., Meth., Tinmouth, Vt., to Bethel. Ac- 
cepts. 

‘MARSLAND, JOHN, Franklin, N. Y., to Bernard- 
ston, Mass. Accepts. 

MULNIX, ANDREW H., E. Milton, Mass., to Fan- 
euil Ch., Brighton. Accepts. 

MYERS, Noau J., to remain a third year at Carson 
City, Mich. 

SCHERMERHORN, LUCIEN V., Belview, Minn., to 
Hopkins, Mich. Accepts, and is at work. 

SPALDING, GEO. B., Jr., declines call to Fryeburg, 
Me., and is pursuing studies at Syracuse, N. Y. 

STAUFFER, HENRY, Cuyahoga Falls, O., to Han- 
over, St. Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. Accepts. i 

STEARNS, FRED. B., Smith Memoriai Ch., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to Lawrenceburg, Ind. Accepts, 
taking at-the same time special work in Lane Sem. 
and doing some evangelistic work during the fall 

~ and winter. : 

STRONG, DwiGHT A., Madison, O., to Highland 

> Lake, Col., a former charge. Accepts. 

TERBORGH, ISAAC, Richmond, Mich., to Watervliet. 
Accepts, ; 

‘THOM, ALEX. A., assoc. pastor, Alexandria, Minn., 
to Waubay,S.D. Accepts, beginning April 5. 

TINGLE, GEO. W., Moville, Io., to Amity, Mo. De- 
clines, on account of sickness in his family. 

WILLIs, J. VINCENT, Roberts, Ill.,to Tonica. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


STOVER, W.B., o. Udall, Kan., March 18. Sermon, 
Rey. 0. 8. Sargent, D. D..; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
H. E. Thayer, M. W. Woods, J. W. Eldred. 


Resignations 


BOLLER, BENJ. F., Franklin Ave.Ch., Cleveland, O. 

BREEN, 8. E., Second Ch., Danbury, Ct. 

BUCKHAM, JOHN W., Crombie St. Ch., Salem, Mass., 
to take effect July 1, after a service of more than 
12 years. 

CLAYTON, THOS., First Ch., Alleghany, Pa., to take 
effect May 1. Address unchanged, as he retires 
for health reasons. 

CONLEY, ISAIAH B., Woolwich, Me. 

DUNGAN, THOS. A., Imlay City, Mich. 

FuRBUSH, A. CHESLEY, Freeport, Me. 


- GOODHEART, Simon F., Lowell, Vt., withdraws 


ion, at urgent request of his people. 
HAMBLETON, [RA G., Van Cleve, lo. 
Hed, JoHN W., Baldwinville, Mass. 


the Week 


HOLDEN, SAm’L, Ashland, Me. 

KILBOURN, JAS. K., Pewaukee, Wis. 

LARSON, ANTON R., Omena and Sutton’s Bay, 
Mich. 

LLOYD, JOHN, Clear Lake, S. D. 

MILLER, CHAS. G., Bethel Ch., Kansas City, Kan. 

Rick, CHAS. W., Grand Blanc, Mich. 

SALTMARSH, FRANK N., W. Hartford and N. Pom- 
fret, Vt., after a five-year pastorate. 

SCHERMERHORN, LUCIEN V., Belview, Minn. 

SEARLES, GEO. R., Absarokee, Mont. 

STAUFFER, HENRY, Cuyahoga Falls, O., after eight 
years’ service. 

STEARNS, FRED. B., Smith Memorial Ch., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

TINGLE, GEO. W., Moville, Io., to take effect April 
1. Owing to the illness of his wife he retires from 
pastoral work for atime. Address Burlington, Lo. 

WILLIS, J. VINCENT, Roberts, Ill. 


Stated Supplies 


Lyon, E. C., gen’] miss’y, at Campbell, Minn. 
SEARLES, GEO. R., Absarokee, Mont., at Belview 
and Seaforth, Minn., for a few months, with view 
to permanency. 
Dismissions 
DANA, SAmM’L H., Quincy, Ill., April 2. 
GEORGE, WM. P., Westminster Ch., Kansas City, 


Mo., March 24. 
REID, JOHN H., Bellows Falls, Vt., March 30. 


Petsonals_ 


BERRY, LovlIs F.,, for six years assistant to Dr. A. H. 
Bradford at Montclair, N. J., was tendered a fare- 
well reception March 31, as he was leaving for 
Wallingford, Ct., where he is to serve during the 
absence of Rey. J. Owen Jones. Letters and reso- 
lutions were read from the Montclair Ministerial 
Ass’n, from the standing committee of the church, 
and a purse of $420 was given Mr. Berry. 

BROAD, L. P., with Mrs. Broad covered during their 
winter’s campaign for the H. M. Society, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Texas, Louisiana and Alabama. 
April and May will see them in Georgia, Florida 
and Tennessee. Their services are rendered with- 
out cost to any church or H. M. Society. 

MILEs, THOS. M., on leaving the church in Bristol, 
Ct., for that at Acton, Mass., was given $400, and 
Mrs. Miles $200, in recognition of an eleven-year 
pastorate. 

STILLSON, ALICE F., for nine years a missionary of 
the Am. Board in South Africa, is serving as pas- 
toral helper at Berkeley Temple, Boston. Miss 
Stillson was in charge of a girls’ boarding school 
in Natal, but as the Boer War rendered her work 
there impossible, she returned to America. 

STREET, GEO. E., pastor emeritus of Phillips Ch., 
Exeter, N. H., finding that his health will not per- 
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mit continued residence there, puts the parish in 
full possession of the parsonage, the use of which 
had been granted him for life. He retains mem- 
bership in the church, and will continue the liter- 
ary work he has been prosecuting in Washington, 
D.C., where, with his wife and daughter, he has 
spent the past winter. The church responded to 
his decision with resolutions of regret. 

WAGNER, JOHN, has closed six months’ supply at 
Popejoy, Io., and gone East. 

WHITHAM, FRANK E., recently pastor of First 
Ch., Ritzville, Wn., is serving Whitman College 
as agent in the field. He is at present in the 
neighborhood of Boston. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN H., and wife, on the completion 
of ten years’ service at Redlands, Cal., were 
granted six months’ leave of absence and supplied 
with money to enable them to visit Europe. They 
sail early in May. 

WYCKOFF, JAS. D., recently of Elmwood, IIl., will 
make his home at Carpentersville, and is available 
for evangelistic work or supplies. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


Courax, N. D., 23 March. 14 members. 

IRONDEQUOIT, N. Y., org. by covenant. 25 mem- 
bers. 

MARION, N. D.,15 March. Nine members. 

PORTAGE LAKE, MK., 23 March. Nine members, 

WAURIKA, OKL,, 23 March. 14 members. 


Gifts and Bequests 


BRADFORD, VT.—By the will of the late Mrs, 
Amanda Sawyer of Chicago, IIl., $3,000. 

GREEN, N. Y.—From estate of J. W. Jones: Con- 
gregational church, $1,000; C. H. M.S., $9,500. 

PITTSFIELD, VT.—From a resident, Mr. Josiah 
Babcock, a gift of $500, the interest to be used for 
church support. In case of failure to have preach- 
ing for at least one-fifth of any year, the fund is to 
revert to the Methodist church. 


Material Gain 


NEw SALEM, MAss.—New parsonage, costing 
$2,650, freed of debt. Achievement celebrated 
with a housewarming tendered by Rey. A. V. 
House, 


Unusual Features or Methods 


Boston, MASss., CHARLESTOWN, First.—Fair, net- 
ting nearly $400. Unusual features were a Mem- 
ory Table, furnished by former members, and a 
museum of curios, priceless relics and souvenirs, 
including a communion service 200 years old, 
Whitefield’s Bible and a pass given by the czar 
of Russia to the pastor, Rev. Peter MacQueen. 

HAMILTON, ONT., First.—Rev. J. K. Unsworth is 
giving a series of Sunday evening teas in the lec- 
ture-room to promote the social side of church 
life. 

Anniversaries 


NEw YORK, N. Y., Trinity.—_Seventeenth of organ- 
ization. It has no debt and possesses a fund of 
over $3,000. It vested its choir at Easter, 1896. 
After a few years, however, the arrangement, 
ceasing to commend itself to the majority of the 
choir, was dropped. 


Dedications 


DECATUR, ILL., First.—Completed edifice, March 
25-29. Features were: organ recital, public re- 
ception, dedication of Sunday school rooms and 
of completed building, praise service. 


March Receipts of the A. M. A. 


16,504.4 978. 
ee ela : 61929.98 6.672.00 
Tuition, 6,080.10 5,933.26 
Total, $29,514.57 $24,581.87 
6 mos. ue ES pl 

tions, $92,250.47 383,238. 
Estates, 37,386.74 35,910.87 
Tuition, 28,639.19 30,187.99 
Total, $158,276.40 $149,347.48 


A decrease in donations of $9,001.85, and a de- 
crease in estates for current work of $1,475.87, 
and an increase in tuition of $1,548.80; net de- 
crease, $8,928.92. 


levelands 


BAKING POWDER | 


The great cooking schools must have the best results. 
They use Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


“[ have used Cleveland’s Powder constantly both in school-room and lecture work, I 
recommend it.’ Miss FANNIE M. FARMER, Principal Boston Cooking Schoot. 
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Motherhood 


Is. made happy-hood by 
healthy infant-hood. 


Easter Sacrainents 
BY HENRY P. SCHAUFFLER 


There is a Soul Gethsemane 
Where I must kneel, 

A prayer which I must pray 
Till I can feel 

That, though the anguish redden on my brow, 
And Calvary’s begun, 

From Him I’ll take the sacrament of Love:— 
“Thy will, not mine be done.” 


There is a Resurrection Life 
That I must share, 
A tomb that I must leave; 
And though I bear 
The wounds which I haye won upon my cross, 
Transfigured, they will shine— 
A sacramental pledge of Love with Faith, 
To make His rising mine. 


Our Readers’ Forum 
The Council Moderatorship 


It seems to me that the editorial quoted 
from the Broadway Tabernacle Tidings rela- 
tive to the moderatorship misses the point 
raised by “‘PLymoutTH Rock.” The question 
does not seem to me so serious as it does to 
the writer of the editorial, but it deserves a 
dispassionate answer, free from all personal 
considerations. Certainly the editorial is cor- 
rect in its statement that a man good enough 
and great enough to be elected moderator of 
the National Council deserves a respectful 
hearing; certainly too he might have added 
that Dr. Bradford deserves and always gets 
suchahearing. But neither the editorial from 
the Tidings nor either of the other replies that 
I have noticed answers the point raised by 
*““PirymMoutTH Rook.” It seems to me that a 
student of our polity would be compelled to 
answer that the point is well taken; the Con- 
gregational churches have today no moder- 
ator. Is not this correct? 

WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


What the Laymen Really Need 


Many of your readers have been interested 
in two recent articles giving impressions and 
suggestions from the pews. Mr. Dahl’s tramp 
among certain churches was helpful but lacked 
an intimate knowledge of the other side of the 
shield. The modern minister works under a 
handicap just as everybody else does. How 
serious the obstacles are in any church cannot 
be accurately known without long experience 
in his particular parish, its constituency and 
its environment. Besides, a Congregational 
pastor can only suggest; he cannot nor does 
he wish to command, rarely insist; yet as an 
expert his suggestions are often unheeded 
while the blame of failure falls upon him. 
Coming from the pulpit sometimes all aglow 
with desire to help, and troubled, it may be, 
by the lack of tact or possible thoughtlessness 
of good people, it is no wonder that he may 
appear eager to hold the stranger who is 
scurrying down the aisle. 

As to Mr. Fearing’s article entitled, What the 
Laymen Really Want, I submit if the proper 
question is not, What the laymen—and the 
minister—really need. It is the weakness of 
religious preaching and teaching today that it 
is not more directly concerning Christ, a 
Saviour for lost souls. This is what men need 
whatever they think in these days they want 
from the pulpit. I do not think the wise 
minister is withholding important discoveries 
or any well established theological progress 
from his congregation. He rejoices in the 
help of modern science, although he deplores 
sometimes a noticeable lack of discrimination 
in determining what makes for permanent 
progress. I am glad to believe that there is 
far more evangelical preaching than appears 
from newspaper reports. Cc. F. W. 


=» 


Children that have as 


bunches in the neck, Ee GY ~~ 
eruptions on the face, head, 
or body, eczema, sore ears, 
inflamed eyelids, rickets, 
or snuffles, should be given 


ae 


The great specific for inherited or acquired 
Scrofula. 

None too young or too old to be benefited 
by this great blood purifier, alterative and tonic, 


‘‘T had scrofula when I was two years old and Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured me. I have since taken it for dyspepsia 
‘and it has helped me very much.’’ ADA AUSTIN, Tate, Va. 

“Our little boy’ had eczema and the top of his head 
became scaly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured him and made 
him strong and hearty.’’ Mrs. M. Hornpy, Lawrence, Kan. 


Accept no Substitutes for Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pills. 
No Substitutes act like them. 


A DEMONSTRATION 


A Leather Easy Chair of heroic size; uphol- 
stered in the finest grade of No.1 curled hair; 
with massive frame .of solid mahogany, hand 
carved, with claw feet and concealed casters—and 
the price only $59. 

Many a chair of inferior worth stands marked 
at $100 today. But we are making a special dem- 
onstration of our Heavy leather work, and we 
make it worth while to embtace this opportunity 
and own a stately Leather Library Chair. 

The proportions of this piece are a guarantee 
of luxury. The arms are broad, the seat is extra 
deep and finely crowned ; the back is tall. It isa 
genuine piece of half century work; that is, it 
will easily last 50 years. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


1 am in everybody’s mouth three times a day—or ought to be. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to &t the 
mouth. Bristies in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 


if f 4 CAS IN, hy ie to hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the unly ones who like our brush, . 
} j Pre ‘bidd [J Send for our free booklet, Tooth Truths.” 
7 é . a : 
.% 7 taal 


Adults’ gsc. Youths’ ssc. Children's asc. By mail or at dealers’. FLORENCE MFG. CO., 25 Pine St., Florence, Maas. 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


Already The Christian is finding fault with 
Rey. R. J. Campbell’s orthodoxy, or lack of 
it. The Christian represents the ultra-Evan- 
gelical type of English Nonconformity. 


J. E. K. Studd has succeeded the late 
Quintin Hogg in the presidency of the great 
London Polytechnic Institute. His promo- 
tion comes after eighteen years of untiring 
service as a subordinate to Mr. Hogg. 


Russian state officials are endeavoring to 
lessen the number Of holidays, chiefly of an 
ecclesiastical sort, but also some of local 
origin having no other basis than custom, 
and all of them tending to lessen the working 
time and earning capacity of the peasantry. 
The Orthodox Church clergy will co-operate 
in so far as the movement does not affect 
ecclesiastical observances. 


Students in New College, Edinburgh, have 
recently forced the resignation of two divin- 
ity school professors whose work they deemed 
ineffective and not up to the standard. The 
students complained to the college committee. 
The United Presbyterian element in the new 
United Free Church will not tolerate the lax- 
ity which the Free Church did. Professor 
Flint is to retire from the chair of divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh, but not for the 
Same reasons. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hal], April 13, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, An Educator’s Idea of the Sun- 
day School. Speaker, John T. Princé of State Board 
of Education. 

HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION, Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, 
Mass., April 14. 

MIDDLESEX SOUTH CONFERENCE, Hopkinton, Mass., 
April 14. 

SUFFOLK SOUTH CONFERENCE, Dedham, Mass., April 
15, 2.15 P.M. 

SUFFOLK WEST CONFERENCE, Shawmut Church, Bos- 
ton, April 15. Young People’s Denominational Rally. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Grafton, Mass., 
April 23. 3 

Y. M. C. A. INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD CONFERENCE, 
Topeka, Kan., April 30—May 3. 

PAOIFIC COAST CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, Seattle, 
Wn., May 8-18. ~ 

4a is SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Boston, 

PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Los Angeles, 
Cal., May 21. 

Y¥. M. C. A. CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
Gearheart, Ore., May 29. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 2-4. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
July 6-10. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y. P. S. C. E., Denver, Col., 
July 9-13. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSION- 
ARY CONFERENOE, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 
July 21-31. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


New Jersey, Asbury Park, April 21-22 
Missour: Pierce City, ay 5-6 
New Hampshire, Newport, May 5-7 
Indiana, Eamamesol! May 13 

: anapolis, ay 
Mlinois. ” Evanston, May 18 
Massachusetts, Great Barrington, May 19-21 
Mich’ Cadillac, ay 19-21 
New York, Brooklyn, May 19-21 

- Ohio, nm, May 19-21 
rf lyania, nD, May 19-21 
South Dakota, Mitchell, May 19-21 
Lowa, eston, May 19-22 
Rhode Island, Providence, May 26-27 
Vermon' Burlington, June 9 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 16 

Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
Leeann nce ee ee eee  E l 


BARSTOW—LAU—In Brooklyn, N. Y., March 30, by 
Rey. Charles T. Baylis, D. D., pastor Bushwick Ave- 
nue Cong: tional Church, Elmer Williams Barstow 
of N. Middleboro, Mass., and Louise Gertrude Lau of 


Brooklyn. 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BURGESS—In “ Broad Oak,” Dedham, April 1, Mary B. 
Burgess, widow of Edward P. Burgess. 
POWELL—In Grand Rapids, Mich., Rev. Isaac P. Powell. 
SANFORD—In Milford, Kan., Feb. 12, Rev. William C. 
ord, 74 yrs. A graduate of Andover Semi- 
nary, he had served churches in Stockbridge and Oak 
Grove, Wis., Onaga, Smith Center and Milford, Kan. 
SEYMOUR—In Boston, April 5, at the home of 
her brother-in-law, Samuel B. Shapleigh, Helen S. 
meen eg one mated of M. H. Seymour of Montreal. 
Burial at ntreal. 


INDEN—In town, Io., March 27, Katharine 
, Woodward, Wife of Rev, Archibald W. Sinden, aged 
nearly 31 yrs. Burial at Rose Hill, Chicago. _ 
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Every Productive Life 


is capital in itself and has a definite money value 
to those dependent upon it. Life Insurance in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Protects that capital and renders that value 
permanent and certain. 
Policies All Ages, I to 70. Both Sexes, Amounts, $100,000 to $15. 
Write for Information. Dept. 59. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
The Teaching Problem — | The Organized Sunday School 


A Message to Sunday School Workers A Working Manual 
By J. W. AXTELL For Sunday School Officers 
Treats helpfully every phase of a By J. W. AXTELL 


Sunday school teacher’s work. Prepa- Treats of the duties and prerogatives of 
ration, Method, Equipment, Securing Superintendents, Assistants, Secretaries, 


; : Treasurers, Librarians, Choristers and 
Attention and Co-operation, Practices 2 a é 
to Ayoit How to Make the work other Sunday school officials, and is full of 


‘ helpful suggestions, hints and expedients 
Effective, etc. : 


. of a practical sort. 
152 pp. Cloth binding. 128 pp. Cloth binding. 
50 cts. net. 


50 cts. net. 
The above books ought to be read by every Sunday school worker and be in 
every Sunday school library. We mail either postpaid at the prices named and 
will send the two together for 90 cts. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
CUNARD LINE situ sreavcss 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet long, fitted with Marconi’s 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


FAST TWIN 


DOMINION LINE &thiw Sthvice 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 


Mayflower (new), April 23. | Mayflower, May 21. i $ s decks midship. Perfect 
Ootumonwealth, "April 30. Commonwealth, June 4. oe Rooms SEE eae 
New England, May 14. | New England, June 11. Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 


Saloon 80 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low | Saxonia sails May 5, June 2, June 30. 
es. 


rat Ivernia sails June 16, July 14. 
FROM BOSTON Ultonia sails May 26, oon af re ~ ee salts 
é s rd class only, sa 
TO MEDITERRANEA DIRECT ne a (Rew), second an¢ d clas Y 
A Cunarder from New York every Saturday. 
AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES Rates, sailings, plans, ete., apply ALEXANDER 


VANCOUVER, April 22, June 6, July 13. MARTIN, Agent, 126 State St., Boston. 


CAMBROMAN, May 2, June 20. 
Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


COING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, $50 upwards. 
Hound trip, 890. Winter Season until April 1. 


SS. Winifredian....April 8 | SS. Winifredian....May e 
‘ % “ 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


‘ m |e 2 
2326S and 2328 Washington St., “ Bohemian...... 15 | * Bohemian....... rae 
Du rminal © Cestrian.......- 29 | Canadian........ 27 
opm a ibs a tall Ohapel Darcie ee May 6| “ Cestrian........ June 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chape' - b “ 
and other special cece connected with establish- F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agom 


Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


——— med 
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In and Around Boston 


A Dividend Paying Investment 


One of the most interesting fields for Chris- 
tian effort in the Bay State is at Quincy Point. 
The establishment of the immense works of 
the Fore River Ship and Engine Company in 
the immediate vicinity has brought hundreds 
of families to the district in the past two years. 
A glance at the genesis of this church shows its 
peculiar qualifications for its present cosmo- 
politan work. It was, in 1838, first organized 
as a Methodist church and thus continued for 
more than twoscore years. Later, by the dis- 
banding of a near-by Baptist church, it wel- 
comed to its work and worship not a few of 
that faith. In 1883 it became Congregational. 
It has since been largely under the ministra- 
tions of men of Methodist ancestry and train- 
ing, several of whom are now prominent and 
loyal Congregationalists. In recent years, de- 
spite efficient leaders and excellent work, the 
church ran down. Threeand a half years ago 
it was an open question whether it could be 
continued. A growing debt, diminishing 
numbers, waning interest severely tested the 
small band of the persistently hopeful. Just 
at the darkest hour the great ship-building 
enterprise located in the district. During the 
next year transfer of property caused a sur- 
prising change in the population, and the 
church was further weakened by the loss of 
old-time supporters. But the few tenaciously 
held on, called and installed a talented man 
from Hartford. The church is now rapidly 
growing in membership, interest and prestige; 
has closed its fiscal year with money in the 
treasury, increased its pastor’s salary and 
gives unmistakable promise of great useful- 
ness and influence. 


Diamond Jubilee at Revere, Mass. 


This seaboard parish began last Sunday the 
celebration of its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
Rey. Walter S. Eaton, minister since 1892, in 
a historical sermon recalled the organization 
of the society in 1828, at the house of Joseph 
Harris; and the erection of the meeting house 
in 1849. He paid tribute to his clerical pred- 
essors, especially the last one, Rev. J. P. Bixby, 
to whose untiring efforts the improved house 
of worship is largely due; and to lay workers 
as well, notably David Floyd, deacon for 
forty-seven years. At the Endeavor service 
in the evening, Dr. A. H. Plumb contributed 


PRIZES TO COOKS. 


$7,500.00 in Cash to be Distributed. 


Between now and July ist family cooks, 
whether employees or the mistress of the 
household, will be following the plan laid 


down for improvement in cooks in a contest | 


for 735 cash prizes ranging from $200.00 to 
$5.00 offered by the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 

The winners must show improvement in 
| ange cookery as clearly stated in the rules 
or the test, 

No one has to buy or pay anything what- 
ever. It is simply an earnest effort on the 
part of Mr. Post to stimulate the household 
cook to more careful and skillful cookery. 

To have light, sweet bread and cakes in- 

of heavy, sour and indigestible things. 
To have no more greasy, burned or dried-out 
meats. To have properly made Coffee, Postum 
and tea. To have delicate and digestible, 
toothsome deserts and a table, clean, tasty 
and a pleasure to look upon. 

And so $7,500.00 in actual money will be 
Spent to encourage the cooks of the country 
to better effort. and you housekeepers, please 
forever abandon the term “hired girl.” Teach 
— Eeook oe dignity of her profession, call 


cook, 

If her duties include other service, well and 
good, but don’t detract from her professional 

tle by calling her the “hired girl.” That 
term don’t fita good cook. A certificate bear- 
104 he large seal of the Postum Cereal Co., 

» will go to each of the 735 winners in 
this contest. These certificates or diplomas 
will be as valuable to the holders as a doctor’s 
sheepskin is to him. 

A postal card to the Cookery Dept. No. 352 
of the big pure food factories of the Postum 
Cereal Co,, Ltd., at Battle Creek, Mich., will 
bring a sheet of plainly printed rules for the 
contest. 
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reminiscences of his Chelsea pastorate. This 
was the pioneer church in its township and 
gave of its life to the other churches in Chel- 
sea and Revere. 

The observance extended through the week. 
A men’s banquet was held Wednesday even- 
ing, with addresses by Rev. Frederic Palmer 


and prominent laymen; and a fellowship | 


meeting Friday evening, with addresses by 
Hon, Alfred S. Hall and others and remarks 
by resident pastors. ‘The closing service will 
be held Easter Sunday. 


An Ideal for Church Treasurers 


The editorial item in The Congregationalist 
recently on The Church Clerk was timely and 
suggestive. I am looking for an item on The 
Church Treasurer. He is a co-ordinate factor 
with the pastor and the church clerk. He 
should be enthusiastic as well as intelligent 
on the subject of missions and the benevolences 
of the church and in close touch with the 
pastor and the committee on stated collections. 
He should remind them of the approaching 
collection and aid the pastor and committee 
in securing information that will quicken 
interest and secure larger contributions for 
the societies—a man of financial standing, 
who would contribute to these objects, and 
himself do what he asked others to do. He 
should be sufficiently familiar with business 
methods that he would understand the reason- 
ableness of keeping a separate bank account 
for the benevolences of the church and not 
deposit the benevolences in his personal 
account. One of the first steps in federation 
will be the federation of the local societies in 
the local churches and the remitting of their 
contributions through the church treasurer. 


A Loss to New Hampshire 


Much regret is expressed in various parts of the 
commonwealth at the resignation of Rey. Charles S. 
Murkland, D. D., president of the State College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. In his depar- 
ture the state sustains a deep loss. He is a man of 
large proportions—physically, intellectually and 
spiritually. Possessed of a wealth of information 
covering many subjects, his deliverances as to col- 
lege instruction, to problems of education in general, 
to literature and philosophy always command 
respect. His sympathies are strong and deep. 
If ‘the secrets of all hearts were to be disclosed,” 
there would be revelations of many a loving minis- 
tration received at his hand. The college is to be 
congratulated upon having had as its head one pos- 
sessing such powers of spiritual leadership. Pres- 
ident Murkland is nowhere more at home than in 
the pulpit. Not only in Durham, but throughout 
this state and others, his services in this particular 
have been largely sought. 

During his ten years’ connection with the college, 
which began with its removal from Hanover to 
Durham, the main recitation hall, a physical and 
chemical laboratory, wood and iron shops, barn, 
dairy-building and greenhouses have been erected, 
as also the experiment station, of which Dr. Murk- 
land has been director. An agricultural build- 
ing is just approaching completion. The purposes 
of the college, as indicated in its name, have 
been steadily pursued. Standards of scholarship 
have been gradually raised until now a high school 
certificate or its equivalent is required for admis- 
sion to the regular courses. No better proof of the 
worth of the college, nor tribute to the president’s 
service can be found than is furnished in the attain- 
ments of the graduates. Important positions in 
mining industries in the state and in the United 
States Army are being filled by them. Leading 
technical and agricultural establishments find here 
men suited to their needs, W. 8. B, 


The Northfield Bible Training School grad- 
uated, March 31, nineteen pupils. The clos- 
ing exercises were held at The Northfield, 
and the address was delivered by S. M. Say- 
ford, The school is more and more receiving 
recognition for its training of Christian work- 
ers and the quality of work done improves 
each year. 


‘California 
and return 


First-class tickets Chicago to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and return sold May 3 and 
daily May 12 to 18. Correspondingly low 
rates fromall points. Variable routes, liberal 
time limits. The only double-track pe) 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 


THE 
OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


The most luxurious trainin the world. Electric 
lighted throughout. Leaves Chicago 8.00p. m. 
daily, less than three days to San Francisco, 


The Best of Everything. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10.00 a. m. and 11.30 p.m. daily. - 
All agents sell tickets via the 


a 
Chicago 6 North-Western, 
-Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways 


UNION 


Canyon 


of Arizona 


Earth's greatest wonder—the 
titan of chasms, a mile deep, 
many miles wide. 


+ For 25 cents will send 
Pictures of it: the season’s novelty— 
a Grand Canyon photochrome view, 
uniquely mounted to reproduce the Can- 
on tints. Or, for same price, a set of 
ur black-and-white prints, ready for 
framing. 
+ For 60 cents wilt 
Books about it: For, 60 con cu 
on book, 128 pages, 93 illustrations, cover 
colors; contains articles by noted au- 
thors, travelers and scientists. W 8 , 
place in any library. Or will mail 
pamphiet, “ Titan of Chasms.” 
General Passenger Office 
Atchison, gp & Santa Fé 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


, 


BI EUROPE & ORIENT 
22d Season. Tilted pera J 
rts Fig eR 
A's’ Patt P 


Glens Falls, _" 


Address, Dr. and Mrs. A. S. Paine, 


Temperance 


_ New York by legislation just passed 
-and signed by Governor Odell has raised 
_ its income from the liquor trafic licenses 
fifty per cent. The liquor dealers are 
planning retaliatory action against the 
dominant party, and have decreed a de- 
crease in the size of glasses in which 
liquor is served. They intend to make 
as large profits as formerly whatever the 
law making body does. 


Wormwood is being cultivated to a 
considerable extent in Wisconsin, and is 
being sold in this country to makers of 
absinthe, the deadly drink which has 
done so much to ruin the modern French, 
and which is being used more and more 
in this country. An expert of the Agri- 
cultural Department, Washington, says 
that it will not be long before legislation 
prohibiting the growth of wormwood and 
the sale of absinthe will be called for. 


Professor Benedict, Professor Atwa- 
ter’s assistant in the calorimeter experi- 
ments at Middletown, Ct., in his recent 
lecture before Wesleyan College there, 
on The Scientific Aspects of Moderate 
Drinking, opposed the conclusions pub 
lished by Professor Atwater, and claimed 
that the verdict of science is strongly ad- 
verse to the use of alcohol even in mod- 
eration, and that experiments show that 


even the smallest dose of alcohol retards | 


brain activity. 


The next meeting of the Anti-Alcoholic 
Congress, made up of eminent European 
physicians and publicists, meets this 
month in Bremen, Germany. Mrs. Mary 

_ Hunt, the well-known writer on and ad- 
vocate of public school instruction on tem- 
perance, will go to this congress, bearing 
indorsement of President Roosevelt as a 
representative American woman and re- 
former. She sailed with her secretary 
April 1. Mrs. Mary G. Stuckenberg of 
Cambridge also will go, at the request 
of Professor Forl. 


Roman Catholic Charities 


Catholics of the arechdioc3se of Boston 
hereafter will be able through a central 
office in Boston to carry on their chari- 
table and philanthropic work with more 
economy and better concentration of 
labor and money. Rey. Joseph G. An- 
derson has been selected to supervise 
the work, and will have a central office 
in Boston. This is in line with the pol- 
icy of Archbishop Williams to place re- 
sponsibility in the hands of efficient men, 
and build up a model administration of 
the various activities of the church 
within the archdiocese. To this end, 
Rey. Louis S. Walsh six years ago was 
given supervision of the parochial in- 
struction, and morerecently Rev. Joseph 
Y. Tracey, D.D., was put in charge of 
the foreign missionary work. 


Dr. ‘Plumb’s Reminiscences 


Taking as his theme Reminiscences of 
Forty Years the Boston Pulpit, Dr. 
A. H. Plumb at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting last Monday discoursed in his 
most genial vein on interesting and varied 
personal experiences in his long ministry. 


The Perfection 


of a pure, rich, unsweetened condensed milk 
is Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. 
It is always available for every use to which 
raw milk or cream is devoted and is far su- 
perior to the ayerage quality of either. Pre- 
ae by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
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Substantial investments that pay ¥ per cent. are not numerous; it is double 
the ordinary bank rate of interest. Most shrewd investors are glad to get & per 
cent. and know that their money is safe. 

We are offering, for public subscription, a stock guaranteed to pay ¥ per cent. 
interest per annum, and an investment as reliable as any bank in the country. 


$200,000 7% First Lien Preferred Stock 


OF THE 


MAGNOLIA METAL CO. 


Subject to Prior Sale. 
Preferred as to Assets. Cumulative as to Dividends. 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY, APRIL lst AND OCTOBER Ist. 
Common Stock, $1,000,000. Shares $100 each. 
First Lien Preferred Stockh, $200,000. Shares $100 each. Full Paid and Non- 
< Assessable. Two Thousand Shares of Preferred StocK are offered at Par. 


The above illustrations are views taken in one of our factories, where the celebrated MAGNOLIA METAL 
is made. Since its inception, seventeen years ago, the sales of MAGNOLIA METAL have steadily increased, 
until it is now in common use in every civilized ‘country. 

MAGNOLIA ANTI-FRICTION METAL is used as a lining for en bearings of all kinds, in locomo- 
tives, railroad cars, steamship service, dynamos and electric traction work, high speed engines, and in mills and 
factories of all kinds. 

Leading manufacturers in all parts of the country have stated, over their sigfatures, that MAGNOLIA 
METAL is far superior to higher priced babbitts. It was recommended for use in the U.S. Navy as far back 
as 1888, by a Board of Naval Engineers, after numerous highly satisfactory tests, the record of ‘which is em- 
bodied in the annual report of the Secretary of the Navy for 1888, and is found on Pages 397-410. The results 
of these tests were remarkable, showing the record of MAGNOLIA METAL as four times better than that of 
apy other metal tested. 

During the past two years, the Company has added to its output other grades of babbitt metals, as well as 
white metals of every description, for which the demand is very great and rapidly increasing. 

The Company owns valuable patents, and its trademark rights cover all of North and South America. 

The Magnolia Metal Co. started in 1886, with a capital of only $1,500, Since that time over $2,000,000 has been 
spent out oF gross earnings in advertising and pushing the sale of MAGNOLIA METAL in all parts of the world. 

A recent report of William Leslie & Co., chartered accountants, shows that the Company has earned, during 


the past five years 
AN AVERAGE ANNUAL NET PROFIT OF OVER $40,000.00. 

The present issue of Preferred stock is for the purpose of increasing the working capital, to enable the 
Company to keep up with the tremendous demand for its products. 

If you have money to invest, write for full particulars, including separate and special agreement guaranteeing 
certain shares of this stock will bring a premium, and for chartered accountant’s report and prospectus. 

Checks if desired can be sent to the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, New oe City, with whom we 
have been doing business for about 15 years, or the Federal National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa 


MAGNOLIA METAL CO., 


Executive Offices, 511 West 13th Street, New York City. 
Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Montreal, 
New Orleans, San Francisco. 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 

T : Habits Cured. Sanatorium 

WES ERN LAN OS having “falica ‘elsewhere 
having failed elsewher 

have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 131 State Street, S 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. Bay-Send for 


Catwlogue, The 0.5. BELL CO., Hilisboro, Os 
ete ar WATERVLIET, 
@ ses MENEELY & GO, warts: 
us, will show uality Copperand Tin CHURCH BELLS 
ee cies oe eal on pre uiesct monn a ‘in sie CHI ES Sand PEALS No o.onsap priced grades. 
aver hear of areal estate mortgage secured also by LY TOUEDRT, Beck ay ke Lacey, Sea 


Deposit of the Gold Goin? ta i 


The pt hest development of the real estate mort- 
eer sia din Our Sinking Fund. Full facts T. W. SILLOWAY 


highest references sent on application to 10 Park Square, Boston 


i CE, KAN 
-ERKINS ae - Has built or remodelled over 400 churches 


“ —_ CaRPETS PRICES. G58 SsF"nciec, 37 BOSTON. 


HURIA Arnage TTT H.Pray & Sons Co., 


“ee 


FACTURERS CARPETS AMD UPHOLSTERY. 


ae. alae 
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The New Evangelism in 
Haverhill, Mass. - 


A unique and successful series of Lenten services 
has just closed here. Unique in bringing together 
four Congregational churches, the First Universal- 
ist and the Unitarian church. Unique in aim, i. ¢., 
to bring to the religious life of the city the far- 
reaching primary truth of Christianity as under- 
stood in the light of recent historical study, scientific 
investigation and philosophy of life. 

The chosen leader in these services was Rey. Dr. 
P. S. Moxom of Springfield Mass., a man of com- 
manding presence, abreast of the best modern 
scholarship. His message was remorselessly log- 
ical—clear, clean-cut and incisive in style—delivered 
with a genuineness which carried reproof and at 
the same time hope and inspiration. 

Subjects of the addresses follow : 


March 24, Is Religion Interesting? 26, 
Primary Elements of True Religion; 27, The Ne- 
cessity of Faith; 31, A Divine Friend; April 1, A 
Question of Faith; 2, What the Church Owes to So- 
ciety. 


The 


The series was attended by leading people of the 
city, lawyers, bankers, doctors, teachers, men of lei- 
sure as well as men from the factories and clerks in 
the stores; women from the shops and factories as 
well as leaders in society. The attendance grew 
steadily from the beginning. 

The service was of the simplest form—bymns, re- 
sponsive reading, prayer, address, hymns, benedic- 
tion. No service was over an hour long, but at the 
close of each a conference was held in the chapel 
or lecture-rooms of the churches, only those inter- 
ested remaining. Here the address and questions 
growing out of it were discussed. There was no 
attempt at hedging, dodging or pious lying for “the 
truth’s sake.’’? These conferences were real heart- 
to-heart talks between persons desirous of knowing 
the truth and ministers desirous of speaking it 
without reserve. There were no questions merely 
for argument’s sake, but a deep seriousness and 
hunger to know. 

Questions such as these were discussed: Has 
dogmatism made the human aspect of the life of 
Jesus unreal? Have we made too much of ortho- 
doxy of creed and too little of orthodoxy of life ? 
Will God succeed with all men? How may we 
know that we have the exact words of Jesus in the 
gospel record? Why do not men join the church 
as freely as they join clubs and secret societies ? 
What are reasonable conditions for membership in 
the society of the friends of Jesus ? Can we believe 
in God as personal? Does the so-called new theol- 
ogy cut the nerve of missions? Is the church 
growing less spiritual ? 

There was no appeal for direct decision. Each 
ehurech is to make that for itself during Holy Week. 
The last conference was remarkable, filling the 
chapel, the parlors and the ante-rooms of the North 
Churech—many standing through the hour of heart- 
searching. 

These services have emphasized for our city 
these facts: That what different denominations 
have in common is more {mportant than the things 
which separate them; that the modern interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s claim upon the soul lacks nothing 
of the power and has many advantages over the 
old; that evangelistic services can be conducted on 
a plane of dignity, order and reverence, free from 
the blight of sensational emotionalism, and can 
claim the interest of the educated, cultured and rich 
as well as of the ignorant and the poor. The upper 
half needs the gospel as much as the lower half, and 
will respond to it as quickly when properly pre- 
sented. These services have broadened and deep- 
ened the religious life of the city. The Haverhill 
Gazette—the leading daily in this section—has given 
verbatim reports of each address, thus extending 
the influence of the services to thousands unable 
to hear the preacher. J. 8. W. 


Readers of Mr. Hamlin Garland’s Captain 
of the Gray Horse Troop, who came to know 
and like the Indians “Crane’s Voice,” ‘** Two 
Horns,” “ Elk” and the rest, will be glad to 
know that through Mr. Garland’s influence 
President Roosevelt is bringing pressure to 
bear on the Indian commissioner in order 
that hereafter the Indians may be known 
on government rolls and elsewhere by their 
individual names, instead of by the nick- 
names or haphazard epithets which cowboys 
or soldiers have bestowed upon them. It is 
felt that this use of their own Indian names 
will be an appreciable factor in their moral 
development. 


chickens playing on the grass—fishing— 
driving, riding, etc. 


Anniversary Sale price only 50c. each. 


Anniversary Sale price only 75c. 


~ Reversible Pocket Pencil, regular price 
75c, Anniversary Sale price only 25c. 


ll Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Faster Cards Leather Goods 


and Novelties « 


Ranging in price from 
Ic. to $1.25. 


Bring the children to see the rabbit and 
chicken fairyland. We have a very at- 
tractive miniature display of rabbits and 


1 Lot of Genuine Hornback Alligator 
Chatelaine Bags, with inside pocket and 
chamois eines 9 worth $2.50, price $1.25. 


Fine Quality Real Ale combina- 
tion Pocket Books, all calf lined, with 
cio silver corners, value $1.25, for 69c. 


Traveling and Shopping Bags 
Up One Flight 


50 Sole Leather Dress Suit Cases, in two 
colors, suitable for both ladies and gentle- 
men, very light weight, with three brass 
hinges, beth outside catches or straps, 
fine gilt locks, with extra inside shirt 
pocket, 24-inch size, a regular $7.50 Suit 

Case for $3.98 each. 


Seals for wax, regular price $2.00 each. | ~ as 
Boston Bags in real alligator, all leather 

lined, our first quality bag, for this sale, 

11-inch, $3.00; 12-inch, $3.50 each. 


Do not forget the great values in Silver 
Pencils. 


Sterling Silver, 
Desk Requisites. 
Pocket Lead Pencil, regular price, $1.25. 


925 Fine 


versary Sale price only 75c. 


ing Glasses, 
Moisteners, Letter Scales, Blotters, etc., 
at equally low prices. 


Penholders, regular price $1.50. Anni- 


CALL and EXAMINE 


Also Pocket Knives, Ink Wells, Read- 
Paper Cutters, Stamp 


Dress Trimmings 


Street Floor—Winter St. 
We are weekly receiving new designs 


FOR 


CHILDREN 


Before buying the children’s 
Spring Boots. 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 


WINTER STREET AND TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 


in the fashionable Dress Trimmings and 
Braids. Dress Ornaments in an endless 
variety. 
Boas, all lengths and colors, at special 
prices for Anniversary Sale. 


Ostrich Feather and Cocque 


NOW READY 


Phillips Brooks as His Friends Knew Him 


A beautiful Souvenir Vol- 
ume containing the remark- 
able series of tributes to this 
many-sided man, from KE. 
Winchester Donald, D. D., 
G. A. Gordon, D. D., Leighton 
Parks, D. D., Rev. John Cot- 
ton Brooks, Rey. F. B. Allen, 
Rey. I. O. Rankin, W. N. 
MeVickar, D. D., F. G. Pea- 
bedy, D.D., William Law- 
rence, D. D., W. R. Hunting- 
ton, D.D., and many others, 
together with an estimate of 
Bishop Brooks as an edueator, 
by Washington Gladden, D. D, 
It has many choice portraits 
and illustrations, and is 
printed on coated paper and 
bound in red or purple cloth 
with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net : 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Krew Hire 
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Tn and Around Chicago 
Encouragement for Kingfisher and Rollins 


Dr. Pearsons after careful study of the 
situation has offered President House of 
Kingfisher College, Oklahoma, $25,000 toward 
an endowment provided the college will se- 
cure $75,000 from other sources. He has en- 
couraged Dr. W. F. Blackman, the new presi- 
dent of Rollins College, Florida, who was in- 
augurated April 2, with an offer of $50,000 if 
$150,000 are raised. Dr. Pearsons has been at 
Winter Park for several months, and studied 
its field and the demand for its work. When 
this endowment is secured the college will be 
well equipped for useful service. In looking 
over his gifts te various colleges Dr. Pearsons 
recognizes with gratitude the indispensable 
assistance which the Education Society has 
rendered year after year, quietly, wisely and 
patiently, and from the beginning of the life 
of these colleges. But for this aid they could 
not have lived at all. 


Another Great Business Man Gone 


Within a few days of the death of N. K. 
Fairbank, sometimes called the Lard King, 
but eminent for his benevolence, his love of 
art and his intérest in Grace Episcopal Church 
and St. Luke’s Hospital, Gustavus F. Swift 
has passed away. He was at the head of the 
packing firm of Swift & Co. He has lived 
simply, has cared little for travel or for the 
collection of objects of art, but has found his 
delight in his family, his church and his work. 
He left seven sons and two married daughters. 
The business is well organized and will not 
suffer from the death of its founder. He will 
be greatly missed by the Methodist church to 
which he contributed constantly very large 
sums. But his benevolence was not confined 
to his denomination. No thoroughly good 
cause ever found him unwilling to listen to 
its appeals. He was one of the men who are 
a credit to their generation, and who render 
it clear that wealth does not always diminish 
their interest in their fellowmen. Mr. Swift 
was born on a farm in Sandwich, Mass., June 
24, 1839. He was a typical Yankee, tall and 
slender, with a quaint humor—in which his 
family took great delight—and the simple 
habits of the region in which he was born. 


The Simultaneous Mission 


Little has been said about this mission. It 
is doubtful if much will come from it. In 
some fields like that of West Pullman evan- 
gelistic meetings have been held for five 
weeks in a tabernacle especially erected, and 
there will probably be large additions to all 
the churches. In Evanston there were spe- 
cial services for two weeks closing with Pas- 
sion Week. In the Union Park Church Dr. 
Berle has been speaking five nights each week 
on topies suited to the Lenten season, But 


WOULD YOU 
Blame Him? 


The effect of coffee on brain workers is 
more injarious than on those who work with 
their hands, but still the hard physical 
worker is often seriously hurt with coffes. 

A man from Mead, Wash., says: ‘‘ Coffee 
drinking had a different effect on my wife 
than on me; it ruined her nervous system 
and put her in very bad condition that way. 

th me my nerves seemed to be all right, 
but my stomach was disordered and I was 
suffering from dyspepsia from drinking cof- 
fee, so nally we concluded to begin using 
Postum instead of coffee. 

“Tn a very few days the dizziness and head- 
aches that she had suffered with more or less 
Gasapenred, 208 her nerves noe getting bet- 
ter and my dyspepsia left, now I can eat any- 
py et ve noticed that in hard work in 
the st field the days when I used coffee 
I was not a so strong and vigorous as 


Ww * 
- YJ have had many chances to prove and 
have proved that Postum is far and awa 
better for me than coffee, besides I am well 
now and while I was using coffee I was half 
sick.” Name furnished by Postum Co., Bat- 

tle Creek, Mich. 
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these services and others like them in our 
churches have nothing to do with services in 
the churches of other denominations and can 
in no way be said to be the result of a simul- 
taneous mission. 


The [loody Institute 


The summer schedule of work in this insti- 
tute, or from May to September, is announced. 
Regular students, pastors, evangelists, re- 
turned missionaries and other Christian 
workers, men and women, who have only a 
limited time for study will here find the op- 
portunity they may need. The aim is to give 
practical training in all kinds of Christian 
service. Dr. Len C. Broughton of Atlanta, 
Mr. S. D. Gordon of Oberlin, Prof. R. R. Lloyd, 
Dr. Torrey, fresh from his evangelistic labors 
in many lands, and Dr. James M. Gray of 
Boston, well known as a Bible teacher, are to 
be at the institute a part of the present 
month. 


The Passing of Unity Church 


Losses by death and removals have gradu- 
ally diminished the congregation of this Uni- 
tarian church, famous after the fire as that in 
which Rev. Robert Collyer preached, till it 
has become advisable to sell the building 
and locate elsewhere. The edifice stands at 
the corner of Dearborn Avenue ani Walton 
Place, near the Newberry Library and the 
New England Church. It cost when erected 
about $90,000; this money was secured very 


largely in the East by Mr. Collyer. It has 
been sold for $65,000 to the Masons. 
Chicago, April 4. FRANKLIN. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 3 


The meeting took the form of a farewell, 
or rather a Godspeed, to the missionaries just 
returning to Africa, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
Wilder and Rey. and Mrs, C. N. Ransom, and 
to Dr. E. E. Strong, who goes as head of the 
American Board Deputation, to the Zulu and 
East African Missions. 

Mrs. Judson Smith presided and read the 
“travelers’ psalm,” the ninety-first. Dr. 
Smith, the Board secretary in charge of these 
missions, expressed the regret at parting with 
these friends and the joy of being able to send 
them to their important work, adding an 
appreciative tribute to Dr. Strong, who takes 
Dr. Smith’s place in the deputation. 

Mr. Wilder, the son of missionaries and 
born in Africa, recognized the fact that on 
this account the life there involves less sacri- 
fice for him than for most. He said that the 
strongest development in South Africa today 
is along religious lines. Mrs. Wilder, who 
went out with her husband in 1880, has a 
beautiful gift of song, and rendered in Zulu 
the hymn, “ My God, my father, while I 
stray.”’ 

Mrs. Ransom, too, has missionary anteced- 
ents, having been born im Syria, the daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. Calhoun. Mr. Ransom, by 
photographs and word pictures, showed some 
strong contrasts between heathenism and 
Christianized lives. 

Dr. Barton introduced Mr. and Mrs, Olds, 
who are just going to Japan. Mrs. Olds isa 
daughter of Dr. Davis of Kyoto, and is con- 
nected with the Zulu Mission by a strong 
link in the person of her sister, Mrs. Bridg- 
man. Dr. Strong spoke of the strange provi- 
dence which sends him to Africa, and men- 
tioned the fact that he performed the marriage 
ceremony of Mr. and Mrs. Wilder in 1880, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ransom in 1890. In connection 
with plans and hopes for Africa, he quoted 
Cecil Rhodes, who, with patriotic, imperial 
istic ambition, brushed his hand over the map 
of Africa and exclaimed, “All British!” We 
say, “ All Christ’s!” 


The only way to have a friend is to be one. 
—Emerson. 


E have just received from abroad 
some exquisite designs in tailor- 
made suits and costumes for Sum- 
' mer wear. They are the most advanced 
styles that have been produced and we & 
have illustrated them in a supplement to 
our Spring and Summer Catalogue. We 
have also added many new Summer fabrics 
to our line. Prices are lower than ever 
before. | 

Our Catalogue and Supplement. illus- | 
trate : | 
New Suits, well-tailored, showing many / 

variations of the prevailing fashions, (3 

from Paris models, $8 to $35. \{ | 


Etamine Costumes, in styles to-prevail | | 
.during the coming Season, the most | || 
fashionable costumes for dress occasions, 
$12 to $35. (i 


New Skirts, well fashioned, in Spring and ||) 
Summer weight materials, look cool and 
feel cool too, $4 to $20. 


Rainy Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, 
Jaunty Jackets, Traveling Dresses, etc. 


We keep no ready-made goods but make 
everything especially to order. If the gar- 
ment is not entirely satisfactory, send it 
back promptly and we will cheerfully re- 
fund your money. 


We pay express charges everywhere. ‘ 


Write today for our Catalogue, Supple-_ jj 
ment and samples; you will get them jree ||) 
by return mail. <A postal will bring them. || 


pe 


—— 


SK 


National Cloak and Suit Company 
I19 and I2I West 23d St., New York 


White Mountain “Refrigerators 


Specialty for 1903 
Stone-Lined Refrigerators 


These stone-lined 
refrigerators are not 
only thoroughly 
germ- proof, but stay 
cold longer than any 
other refrigerator 
manufactured. They 
hold the cold witha 
grip that seems al- 
most never to relax, 
and no germ can 
possibly live in one 
of them. 


See our 1903 Souvenir Catalogue. 


Maine Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N. H. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpDwARDs & SON, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William St., N. ¥. 


C* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy BL) 


BLAIR’S PILLS gy 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c, & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 
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St. Louis 


TWO EMINENT CITIZENS 


St. Louis has two citizens who have been much in 
the public eye in the past year, Joseph W. Folk and 
David R. Francis. Of the many causes contributing 
to the cleansing of our municipality the chief has 
been its vigorous circuit attorney. Mr. Folk is an 
active member of the Second Baptist Church. Heis 
faithful, modest and unassuming in his church rela 
tions. He has a high conception of the opportuni 
ties in political life. A recent utterance of his is 
typical: “ As an individual, I am a Democrat; offi- 
cially, I endeavor to be a public servant above all 
things. There is no distinction in law between a 
Demoratic lawbreaker and a Republican law- 
breaker; both are criminals.” 

Mr. Folk never could have accomplished what he 
has if he had not had a clean record. His work in 
the “boodle” prosecution has made for him many 
vigorous enemies. [hese have sent out detectives 
to look up his past, to discover crookedness or im- 
morality in his early life. They were disappointed. 
They uncovered nothing but a clean, straight rec- 
' ord. His private life has been pure. The high 
? 
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class religious type, combining courage, integrity 
and ability, represented by such men as President 
Roosevelt, Mr. W. K. Jerome of New York, and 

) Mr. Folk, is the hope of the country. Politics is be- 
coming more and more the great field for aggressive 
and applied Christianity. 

The other citizen of whom St. Louis is justly 
proud, is the tireless president of the Louisiana, 
Purchase Exposition, familiarly called in Missouri, 
“Our Dave.” His flying and spectacular trip to 
Europe has been an advertisement for the World’s 
Fair enterprise of superlative merit, and much 
needed at this juncture. Before that, it seemed 
likely that~many European nations would be but 
slightly represented in exhibits; this would have 
meant comparative failure. His undertaking has 
been little short of the inspiration of genius. He 
was a sort of advance agent for the “ biggest show 
on earth.” The feat not only astonished Europe, 
but it set everybody to talking about the resistless 
American and the cause he was advancing. Mr. 
Francis was formerly governor of the state, had 
a seat in Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet, and is now named 
as legical candidate for the Presidential nomi- 
nation at the next Democratic Convention, which 
will undoubtedly be held in St. Louis next year. 


EVANGELISM AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


Rey. G. Campbell Morgan expected to be here for 
several days the first week in April to hold a con- 
ference with the committee of The Ministers’ Alli- 
ance, to plan an evangelistic campaign during the 
World’s Fair. The unanimity and enthusiasm 
aroused by this undertaking isa prophecy of great 
things during the exposition year. Signs are not 
wanting to indicate that the purveyors of vice are 
making unusual preparations to pander to depraved 
tastes at this time. While the Midway will not be 
characterized by the coarse exhibits which have 
marred other expositions, still there will be a con- 
gestion of vicious influences, which makes it all 
the more necessary for the churches to bestir them- 


SMILES 


Good Cheer and Good Food Go 
Together, 


Improper feeding is the source of most 
human ails. Sick people don’t laugh much. 
It is the healthy and strong who see the gee 
side of everything. Pare, scientific food will 
correct most ailments and bring laughter and 
good cheer in place of sickness and gloom. 

The wife of a physician of Dayton, O., says: 
*“ Before I had finished the first package of 
Grape-Nuts, which 1 got at the urgent re- 
— of a friend of mine several months ago, 
was astonished to find I was less nervous 
over smal! matters and worried less over large 
ones, langhed more readily and was at all 
times more calm and contented than I had 
ever been in my life. I found also that the 
hollow places in my neck and shoulders were 
filling out and that astonished me as I had 
always been very thin, as women with starved 
nerves are apt to be. 

“After a time I discontinued the use of 
Grape-Nuts for two months and found the old 
symptoms return at once. I went back to the 
use of the food again and feel well and strong. 

\ I can increase my weight at will from five to 
ten So a month by using more or less of 
the Before | was married I was for five 
years a trained nurse and | have never in al! 
my experience seen anything to act as quickly 
and favorably as this scientific food.” Name 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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selves at this time. A vigorous campaign can be 
expected under the direction of Mr. Morgan. 
C. L. K. 


Kansas City 


Westminster Church has to part with the only 
minister it has ever had, Dr. W. P. George, who 
bas been both Moses and Joshua to his people, 
wisely leading them through the wilderness of iso- 
lated independency into the Canaan of Congrega- 
tional fellowship. As a preacher Dr. George has 
gifts of a high order, as crowded congregations 
testify. His pulpit schooling was in the Wesleyan 
Church in England and later in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Ohureh. After nine years of memorable min- 
istry he leaves a church that is strong in influence 
and resources. With money in sight, plans have 
been made to erect a $60,000 meeting house in the 
suburbs. 

Local Congregationalists might be pardoned if 
they fell into the habit of singing “‘ Nothing but 
leaves.” Dr. Hopkins left last spring for Williams 
College, and Mr. Baines-Griffiths resigned at Pil- 
grim. Dr. J.H. Crum has recently ended a seven 
years’ pastorate at Beacon Hill. Last year the 
church was able to leave the hired hall where it 
had worshiped since 1896 for a well situated home 
of its own. Hearty acknowledgment is made of 
what is due to a spiritual leadership that has com- 
bined scholarly graces with practical wisdom. 

since the coming of Dr. J. W. Fifield, First Church 
is finding its hands full of work. The Sunday even- 
ing service is receiving special attention, and a 
chorus choir is one of the new agencies brought to 
bear on it. At Pilgrim Chureh on the Kansas side 
of the state line Rey. W. M. Elledge, the new pastor, 
has led a vigorous canvass of the parish and is mak- 
ing full proof of his ministry. 

The Y. M.C. A., of which Mr. H, M. Beardsley of 
First Church is president, has had a cheering ex- 
perience during recent months in its efforts to win 
men to Christ. The new Willis Wood theater has 
been utilized for Sunday afternoon meetings; the 
average attendance has been over a thousand, and 
conversions have been numerous. 

The divine discontent is making itself felt in sey- 
eral churehes. Prospect Avenue, in temporary 
quarters, is filled to the doors. To reach the peo- 
ple of the rapidly growing neighborhood a building 
is needed at once. Clyde Church has alteady bought 
lots and will build a statelier home on Independence 
Avenue. Southwest Tabernacle has 500 scholars 
in its Sunday schools. Its mission school in Rose 
dale has been housed in a substantial $1,000 chapel 
erected by the Kansas City Congregational Union. 

The Tabernacle chureh deeply mourns the pass- 
ing away of Mr. Thomas Jones, a young attorney, 
who was a winsome witness for Christ in civie sery- 
ice and in church loyalty. 

The Ministerial Union has had under discussion 
the proposed union of Methodist Protestants with 
Congregationalists. A paper on the Affinities of the 
Two Ecclesiasticisms was read by Dr. D. 8S. Steph- 
ens, president of the Methodist Protestant General 
Conference, and Chancellor of the Kansas City Uni- 
versity. It is significant that one holding so im- 
portant a position in his denominatlon should be 
so hopeful of union. PILGRIM. 


Why They Drink 


About one hundred women—the wives 
of day laborers and longshoremen—were 
present. Some were bareheaded ; several 
with babies in their arms. The subject 
chosen was the high license bill. It was 
adiscussion. At least ten of the women 
spoke, The scene will never be forgotten. 
One woman, about thirty, after listening 
intently, rose with a baby on her arm, 
and turning passionately to those in the 
hall, said: ‘‘ Why don’t yer talk honest ? 
Every one of us drink. Some of us, not 
many, drink because we loveit. Most of 
us drink because we’re discouraged and 


don’t know what else to do. We're 
fools; it don’t help us; it makes it 
worse. Some of us would never touch it 


if it were not brought to us. We know 
that anything that would take away the 
drink from our doors would save us. 
Drive them out!” She turned to the 
platform appealingly. ‘Drive them out, 
so that we, yes, and the men, would have 
to walk four or five blocks to them and 
we'll be different. It is easy sending the 
children now. Makeit harder! Make it 
harder !’’—Lillian Betts, in The Leaven of 
a Great City. 
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NO PERSON SHO 


of any kidney disease or be dist 
stomach troubles or 
constipation. V 


f The Congre 
it and writes for it. One dose a day 
remedy does the work and ured 


saarebaiset? “as If ros Pee to 
ndigestion, dyspepsia, flatulence, 
stomach and bowels, constipation, or torpid 
and congested liver; if you wish to be sure 
that your kidneys are free from disease and 
are doing their necessary work thoroughly; 
if you expect to be freed from ew nan pal 
matism aud backache; if you desire fall sup- 
ply of pure rich blood, a healthy tissue and a 
rfect skin, write at once for a free bottle of 
his remedy, and prove for yourself, without 
— 7 —_ — ents sd ey 
uickly, thoroughly and pe 
oaly = dom a day of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
rr ne. 
The original and genuine Palmetto Berry 
Wine is made only Me the Vernal Remedy Co. 
122 Seneca St, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stained Glass 


Repairing Dept 


E make a specialty of the 
Repairing of Stained Glass 
Windows, both in the Church and 
Home. Competent Artisans are sent to 
make examinations and estimate of cost. 


Redding, Baird & Co 


83 Franklin Street 
BOSTON 


Subscribers’ Wants 


thi nder this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
ten the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each inser’ 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Housekeeper. A lady of the highest character 
wishes *to ‘assume the care of a household where 
one servant is kept. References . Address 


A. B.C. 15, care of The oferenete aan eae 


For Sale in Atkinson, N. H., brick house with land, 
near the eee * Atkinson 10+ Gopal —- 
desirable for those with tendency 
Aboutan hour’s ride from Boston, W, Diy. B.and M. R. R. 
Address W. W. Hatch, Atkinson, N. H. 


For Rent in Andover, Mass., during the months of 
July and August, large Colonial house, furnished; ten 
rooms and bath; in the country, one mile 

Use of garden, and horse and carriage, if desired. Terms 
reasonable. 
Mass. 


Wanted. A financially weak church and Sun 
school seeks from its more favored neighbors a pon f 
hand organ and Sabbath Schoo! Hymnals for 50 scholars, 
for which it will pay a reasonable price. Address Frank 
E. Clark, Trustee and 8. S. Supt., Princeton Cong. Ch., 
Princeton, Wis. . 


A Young Gentleman, near the end of his coll 
course, and expecting to enter the sem 
desires to serve through the vacation season as travel- 
ing companion, tutor yo or any other 
service for which he |s fitted. Satisfactory 
Communicate with Mr. Berry of the 
Bookstore. 


BEECHER’ 


Address Rey. G. A. Andrews, Andover, 


All the 


of the great preacher are 
now issued by 


Boston Che 


#* BOOKS 
Pilgrim Press cticaso 


Insures 
Clear Brains 


by making stomachs — 
clean and livers 


At 


Prepared for New York 
Physicians in 844. 
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A Graded Sunday School in 
California 


The First Congregational Church of Oakland 


struck into a new departure the first of this year. 
With great pains a graded system had been wrout ht 
out by pastor, superintendent and a special commit- 
tee. Itcontains eight departments: cradle roll, be- 
ginners, primary, junior, intermediate, senior, adult 


and normal. The cradle-roll training is to be given 


at home by parents. The beginners, those from 
three to five years old, meet during the morning 
service. Definite studies begin with the primaries. 
There are conditions of entrance and public gradu- 


ation for each department. Diplomas will be given 2 
at graduation from primary, junior, intermediate, eat 
senior and normal departments. The Sunday k i Iki E , 
‘school superintendent will have personal charge of Ma e (ele) ing as Y : 
the intermediates. An elaborate description of the eS” ten we 
courses of study, requirements, occupations and aM 
literature has been drawn up. Trained teachers 
are demanded, who will make the teaching equal to 
thatin the day schools. The aim is to bring up 
every child an instructed, loving and lifelong -stu- 
dent of the Scriptures, able to teach others also. 
This is a most interesting and significant experi- 
ment. It will not fail. Already the enrollment of 
the school is nearly six hundred, not counting the 


pastor’s three-months class of two hundred. The HE A V Y R E yy 4 H N 
ehureh has funds for all needs, teachers answering 


EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
throughout the world recommend # 


the requirements, a paid superintendent, a paid WOOLEN BLANKETS 

secretary, and a pastor devoted to Biblical instruc- will soon need washing. To make them look 

tion and remarkably effective in imparting and stim- like new and leave them soft and fleecy use the Qu i mM A 2 
ulating it. And behind and beneath the plan lie 


five years of an extraoidinarily Biblical ministry. SYRACUSE EASY WASHER | 
Striking evidence of this is at hand in the fact that Iti tik ; h O Cc af a 
a class of fifty of the Sunday school teachers are 1s not like other washers, it-washes by a# 
now, at their own request, being led by. the pastor 
through the course in Old Testament literature pre- 
pared for the students at Stanford University. | 
Doubtless this plan is beyond the financial and per- blankets, then send it back if you wish, 
sonal abilities of the average church. It is also | we pay freight both ways.- Write for 

= 

a 

| 
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bressure, no rubbing. It cleanses without friction. 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


Try it for five weeks, at our expense, = 
wash everything, filmy laces, wearing | 


apparel, heavy bedding, carpets, horse 


still beyond the horizon of most churches large brices and free book of modern laundry 
enough to tindertake what they discover and desire. Sormulas. 

But it ean be adapted to all sizes and grades of 
church and Sunday school. _ 6.8. N. 


DODGE & ZUILL, 542 S.Clinton St., Syracuse, N.Y, 
aoe tH emma $f me ff corms ff} acne} cre ff ocean fH 


Two Great Bible Study Helps at Reduced Prices 


DAVIS’ BIBLE DICTIONARY 


The latest and best one volume dictionary published. 802 8vo pages, with many illustrations and maps. 


A complete cyclopedia of Biblical information at a price within the reach of all. Its position on questions of modern 
criticism is in the main conservative, yet other views are frankly stated. 


Tt is a book every Pastor and Bible Class Teacher needs. 
Price $2.00 net, $2.25: postpaid, in cloth binding. Price $2.75 net, $3.00 postpaid, in half leather, gilt top. 
Sent on approval. If not satisfactory it may be returned. 


Walker's Comprehensive Concordance 


The best text finder published. Has about 50,000 more references than the antiquated Cruden’s 
Concordance, is clearly printed, strongly bound, thoroughly revised, and the price reduced to 


$1.00 net, $1.25 postpaid, in cloth binding. $1.75 net, $2.00 postpaid, in half leather binding, gilt top. 
Everybody who studies the Bible needs a Concordance. This is the best one and is now as cheap as the cheapest. 


PILGRIM 
PRESS 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


$4.00 net or $4. 50 prepaid, in half leather binding. 


May be sent to different addresses if desired. 


Send for them without risk and without payment until found satisfactory. 
Use coupon herewith. 


Davis’ Bible eo aed and Walker’s 


f me 4 Concordance, in } feet ieather | binding. I 
The Pilgrim [Press will remit for same, at price advertised, 
within 60 days if found satisfactory. If not, 
14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 175 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO I will return them at my expense. 
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. years ago next August was brutally mur- It has taken a great deal of hard work to build up this library enter- 
7 dered at Cape Prince of Wales. Other noble prise and to extend its influence. It has cost a lot of money; some of it 
J workers in Alaska are Rev. Sheldon Jackson wisely spent and some of it not so wisely spent; but every dollar spent 
D.D., now the Government General Agent.of with the best purpose, and, so far as the management could discern, in the 
Education, William Duncan, that marvelous F fF thacae Ik £ f hich , 
Paglishishn who has built up. cotamintty of best interests of the business. now of ho enterprise which has made 
law-abiding, Christ-loving Indians at New itself so widely and so favorably known in three years. Its policy has 
Metlakahtla, Dr. Marsh and his wife at Point been a forward one. Its management has endeavored to discern the future 
a] Hope, one of the two most northernly mission and to anticipate and meet the rapidly changing book and publishing 


. tricts of the earth, where we had a chance to 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 26—May 2. An evening with 
Arctic missions. Job 38: 22, 23, 29, 30. 

In the two mission subjects thus far consid- 
ered this year, China and Africa, we have been 
dealing with vast and densely populated dis- 


see how the Christian leaven is working great 
structural changes in the life of these coun- 
tries. Today weare thinking of aregion of the 
earth whose total population does not begin 
to equal many a Chinese city of the second or 
third grade. But our present theme has a 
fascination all its own. It transports us in 
imagination to some of the most forlorn and 
uninviting Christian outposts in the world. 
It puts us in contact with some of the bravest 
and most self-denying soldiers of Christ’s 
army who have counted cold and isolation, 
scanty diet, the long arctic night and peril of 
great waters as of small moment beside the | 
joy of winning the forgotten and forsaken | 
children of men to Christ. 


The field. There are three special centers 
of interest. The first is Alaska, with its popu- 
lation of some 63,000, the second Greenland, 
with its 10,000 inhabitants, of whom the greater 
portion are now professing Christians, and 
Labrador, with its mixed population of 5,000 
or 6,000 whites and Eskimos, increased in 
the summer by 25,000 or more fishermen who 
come thither on their special errand. 

As Congregationalists we naturally keep 
particularly in view the work of our four 
American Missionary Association workers at 
Cape Prince of Wales in Alaska, of the repre- 
sentatives of’the Home Missionary Society a 
little further to the south at Nome and Doug- 
las and the efficient work of Rev. D. W. 
Cram at Valdez, where he and his wife during 
the last two or three years have succeeded in 
establishing a promising chureb. Nor ought 
we to forget the Congregational blood shed in 
Alaska when Rey. H. R. Thornton just ten 


stations in the world. 

Turning to Greenland, the second center of 
interest, we recall the touching story of Hans 
Egede, the pioneer missionary early in the 
eighteenth century, and the patient labors of 
the Moravians, who have practically taken the 
country out of the catagory of mission lands. 
In Labrador, the third section of our present 
field, we also find the Moravians at different 
points and think at once also of Dr. Wilfred 
T. Grenfell and his splendidly diversified work 
in behalf of the natives and fishermen. 


Varieties of labor. Though Arctic missions 
are small compared with the Christian propa- 
ganda in Asia, for instance, they present al- 
most all the variety in method which we find 
anywhere in the world. Medical work is a 
potent agency, and industrial schools, orphan- 
ages, homes, reading-rooms and pleasant 
clubrooms and social centers are utilized. 


MATERIAL HELPFUL IN PREPARATION OY THE 
MEETING 
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The Booklovers Library 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Corporation has never had a prompter or a more enthusiastic or, 
for that matter, a more substantial endorsement of its work than in the 
present sale of Booklovers Stock. The mail and telegraphic orders for 
Shares have reached the Treasurer from practically every State in the 
Union. The sale will continue daily until this entire block of 20,000 
Shares has been sold. ‘This is the last opportunity investors will have of 
buying Booklovers at par. No further announcement will be made. No 
further announcement will be necessary. 


The Booklovers is a library of absolutely new books. After a book has been listed 
six months it is withdrawn and transferred to some Other library department. This policy 
makes it possible to give Booklovers members a service “hot from the press ” of the very 
newest publications. The management aims to secure a rental of ten cents a week upon 
each Booklovers book over and above operating expenses. An $8 fee, for instance, 
allows $3 for operating, and $5 for rental. The fees average about $10 per member, 
This one library department has at the present time in the United States, in Canada, and 
in Great Britain close upon 200,000 books actually out in the hands of its subscribers. 

The Booklovers has branches in seventy-eight American and Canadian cities, with 
complete organization of delivery agents and representatives, making it possible to de- 
liver books at a profit in practically every city and large town. From its central library 
in Hanover Square, London, it delivers books throughout Great Britain. : 

Thé Tabard Inn library was established a year ago to supplement the Booklovers. It is growing very 
rapidly and has now a larger membership than the Booklovers. Before we are through with the 7abard Jun 
extension now in process we shall have a revolving book-case with its five-cent exchange privileges in every 
important town in the country. The books that are being most largely read in the Tabard Inn in the country 


towns (and this is where our membership is greatest) are the books that a year ago were in popular deman 
in the Booklovers. These two libraries dovetail in the most satisfactory way. 


conditions. 

The Corporation is capitalized for $2,600,000 (260,000 Shares at $10 each). The 
paid-up cash capital is $1,900,000 (190,000 Shares at $10 each). There remain in the 
Treasury 70,000 Shares. Of this block 20,000 Shares are now offered at Ten Dollars. 
The remaining 50,000 Shares will be held at Twelve Dollars. This is the last oppor- 
tunity which investors will have of buying Book/overs at $10, and this announcement will 
not appear again, 

The Booklovers Corporation has paid dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. per year since August 1, 
19co. The last half-yearly dividend was paid on February 20th. The half-yearly dividend periods end June 
30th and December 31st. respectively. The Corporation has no bonded debts, and its stock when fully paid 


is non-assessable, All Shares become dividend-bearing from the date of final payment. Dividends are pay- 
able in February and August. 


President 
1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
ooooaeaeases=«®naaaeeeeeee—=$=$@oooe EE 
APPLICATION FORM FOR BOOKLOVERS STOCK 


(Use wording below in writing out your application) 


(Date) 
Leaflets to be obtained from the headquarters of Mr. JOHN E, BRYANT, Treasurer t 
the American Missionary Association and the Con- 1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
gregational Home Missionary Society. Dear Sir: 
Pagal “4 oe in The Congregationalist Please enter my name for............ Shares of the Stock of The Booklovers 
Rey. H. P. Beach's Geography of Protestant Mis: | Library at Ten Dollars a Share. I enclose my check for $....................... being 
sions, chapter on the aborigines of America, in- Ten Per Cent. of the par value, and I agree to th = 
ian caanemaes. Pp , & pay the balance in sixty days. in 
4 Dr. W. T. Grenfell’s Vikings of Today. NOME. . cdciv ert tal bee, Lee Py 
Egerton R. Young's With My Dogs in the North- | EN FRSMERESE HERS BEHEETE HOTT ETEHOEEOS HSERES EHTS OOTEEEE TEES EHDE NOOSE HHH EST EH SEES OS OEM <<< a a 
J. B, Clark's Leavening the Nation. : soccer eeeeeeenee ia 
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it TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS, 
“VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
-day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en-route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
-stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on March 13 


and 27, April 10 and 24, and May 8. Itinerary of |: 


Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. A 


WooInG SLEEP.—If any one of our readers ever 
experiences difficulty in securing sound sleep at 


night, or if they awake in the morning not wholly | 


wefreshed, we recommend a visit to the sanitary 
bedding department of the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany. Here are, without doubt, the finest bedding 
‘workrooms in this country. Every mattress which 
‘they sell is made by their own workmen, from their 
own imported materials, under the most sanitary 
conditions. Yet their prices are the lowest quoted 
in Boston, 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


“AIINETY- NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


apn im Banks ...,..-........ Riise sansa nie $427,046.49 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies..... 545,527.84 
Real Estate ............ SeWcisieaeieivs's« vais -» 1,593,892.06 
Vis'e aie sereee  2,040,000.00 
sre wersic 2,869,000.00 
Railroad Bonds........... ..- Ry Mb oan ic tet 1,375,430.00 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks,........ 519,000.00 
UPI DOMEMMEGCIED sob ch cccshcvrweveseecscees 6,174,550,00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks.... —........ 456,250.00 
» Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
Real Estate......... Aa0 sn) ee eeee 112,750.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
ABOnte. ce... 03... eRe sis a ab ers. ainiminw 985,872.94 
Interest due and accrued on 1st January, 
: MEE Sascis acco b's y Vid evccvvcisess 9,315.79 


$17,108,635.12 


LIABILITIES. 

Mash Capital............csssccevessesess %$3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund.. 7 5,986,873.00 
heete eG CC a ne 457,114.48 

Unpaid Re-Insurance, 
claims: ;......0» $523,608.95 
Reserve for Taxes 75,000.00 
Net Surplus........ 6,436,038 .69 
$17,108,635.12 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders $%9,436,038.69 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. : 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2d Vice-Prest. 


EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3d Vice-Prest. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass‘¢ Secretary. 
5 
J 

O/ Magnolia Metal Co,’s 
Business established 1886 ; factories 
located in five States and Montreal; 

and safe as a BOND or MORTGAGE. 

Offered and selling at par, $100 per share; subject to 
premium, and for chartered accountant’s report and 
prospectus. s 
New York ‘Cily, with whom we have 
been doing business for about 15 years, 


AREUNAH M, BURTIS,} ‘ 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY, | Secretaries. 
O First Lien 
Preferred Stock. 
. metal famous the world over. 

This INVESTMENT is not jap en but equal to 
prior sale. Send for separate and special agreement 
guaranteeing certain shares of this stock will bring a 

Checks if desired can be sent to the 
Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 
or the Federal National Bank, Pitts- 
co. 


burgh, Pa. 
MAGNOLIA METAL 
511-513 West 13th Sr., N. Y. City. 


Six Per Cent. 
Guaranteed 


The Coal River Coal and Land Co , Charleston, W. Va., 
offers a limited amount of its certificates for sale at 


$50.00 per share. This Company owns coal Jands which 
are leased to operators who pay rentals based on pro- 
duction, the minimum amounting to more than nine 
per cent. on the capital stock ($100,000). A Trust 
‘Company guarantees at least six per cent. dividends to 
shareholders. For booklet and map, please write 


COAL RIVER COAL & LAND CO., 
Citizens National Bank Building, Charleston, W. Va. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, {31 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


. Properties paying regular quarterly dividends 
since 1890, and will net the investor from 12 to 15% 
on their money. 

Full particulars and reports. 


W. M. BELCHER, 


_ Investment Securities, 
306 Equitable Building - - Boston, Mass. 
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Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 


etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


THE SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society 
will be held in Pilgrim Hall, Mpa hota House, 
Boston, on Tuesday (Monday being a holiday), April 21, 
1903, at 3 P.M., for the purpose of reporting the pro- 
ceedings.of the society, presenting the accounts, choos- 
mi officers and for the transaction of other business. 
All life members are entitled to vote; also, ‘tthe State 
Association, Conference, or Convention of Congre- 
gational Churches in any State may annually nominate 

ve persons for election as annual members of the 
society.” GEO. M. BOYNTON, Secretary. 


AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; pronase temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels: 

nes the: Sailor's Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

e Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


REUNION OF ANDOVER SEMINARY ALUMNI.—The 
Alumni of Andoyer Theological Seminary, living in or 
near Boston,'will hold a reunion at Young’s Hotel on 
Monday, April 27, at 12 o’clock. Luncheon wiil be 
served (price, $1.00) at 12.30. This meeting directly fol- 
lows that of the ministers in Pilgrim Hall, at which Dr. 
William R. Arnold, professor-elect of Hebrew, is to 
speak. There will be an informal discussion of semi- 
nary interests; while also the occasion will afford oppor- 
tunity 10 greet the new professor. Cards of inviti tion 
have been sent to all known addresses of men in apd 
about Boston; but any and all alumni who may read 
this notice are also cordially included in this call. 

EDWARD Y. HINCKS, } 
WILLIAM E. WOLOOTT, > Commitiee. 
CHARLES O. Day, 5 


CHICAGO THEOLOGIOAL ‘SEMINARY.—The Board of 
Directors of the Chicago Theological Seminary in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of its Constitution 
hereby calls a meeting of the Triennial Convention 0 
the Seminary to convene in Chicago, Ill., Wednesday, 
May 6, 1903, at 10 o’clock A. M., in Carpenter Chapel. 

Each local association of the Congregational Churches 
of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and New Mexico is 
invited to appoint each one delegate to represent the 
churches of said local association. Local associations 
which have a chureh membership of over fifteen hundred 
are entitled to elect one additional delegate for every 
five hundred church members. 

The Convention will consist of the delegates thus ap- 
Rte together with the Board of Directors and the 

embers of the Faculty of the Seminary. Delegates 
who will be present, please report their names at an 
early day to Rev. HERBERT W. GATES, 81 Ashland 
Boulevard. By order of the Board of Directors. 

GEORGE 8. F. SAVAGE, Secreiary. 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 2, 1903. 


“Speak Truth Laughing.”—HORACE. 


JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE!. 


This most polished, powerful, epigrammatie, wit-work- 
ing speaker of the West—known there as 


““Chicago’s Thinking Humorist—’’ 


of his next season we have secured limited time for 
placement in New England. 

His ancestry was of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire; his place of birth a Michigan farm, and “ blessed,” 
says he, “is the boy who knows the inside of a hickory 
shirt.’ Six years he studied at Ann Arbor in literature 
and law, passed five at the Bar (Blackstone’s), ten in 
Chicago’s daily journalism, and twenty-one on the plat- 
form in all parts of the Country, including seventy Chau- 
tauquas, and nearly 2,000 courses. Certain wise men of 
the East have heard him; now, please, you hear them: 

Dr. SMITH BAKER: “One of the brightest, keenest, 
most enjoyable lectures I ever heard; it pays to hear 
AMBROSE.” Vote of Thanks by the Bosten Congrega- 
tionalist Ministers’ Meeting: ‘‘ Eloquent, entertaining. 
instructive, logical and witty.” Professor GEORGH kh. 
MORRIS: “‘ His diction reminds one of ADDISON ; refresh- 
ing to hear him.” The Congregationalist: ‘“‘Much sense 
and brilliancy.” JosEPH CooK:“ Able, timely, imcisive.” 
President LUCE of Old Orchard Beach: ‘‘ We never had 
better things than the AMBROSH lectures.” The Spring- 
field Republican: ‘Full of thought, terseness and wit.” 
Dr. J. a, Durron: ‘A literary treat, a moral inspira- 
tion.” The Fall River News: ‘A satirist of very marked 
force.” President STOKES, Ocean Grove, to the audience 
at close of ‘‘ The Fool in Politics”: “‘ Never before have 
I sat under such remarkable sentences! ” 

WISE LISTENERS FARTHER WEST.— Bishop MCCABE: 
“A great lecture, very original, no ruts, no platitudes.” 
Dr. WILLIAM SEARLS, Director Thousand Island Park: 
“The most magnificent lectures ever heard here. A com- 
plete master of the English language is AMBROSE, and 
stands at the front with his eye on the people.” The 
Atlanta Constitution: “* A charming speaker, inimitable.” 
Chief Justice GRAVES, Michigan: ‘The wit of DIOGENES, 
the sentiment of the Christian.” Dr. DAVIDSON, Mgr. 
six Chautauquas: “I was fascinated; his treatment of a 
theme is wonderful.” State Mane ge WINCHELL, Min- 
nesota: ‘My brilliant classmate at Ann Arbor, and his 
‘The Sham Family,’ as heard in ee es last night, 
a piece of strength, brilliance and satirical wit unsur- 
passed.” ©ol. BAIN: “ Wit without nonsense 
without prosiness.” Mayor DORAN, St. Paal: 
velous-good talker.” Los Angeles Jimes: ‘Splendid! 
AMBROSE gives us the best of the season.” 

SPECIAL FROM KANSAS AND HEAVEN.—President 
SWENSSON, Bethany College, Kansas: ‘‘ AMBROSE is as 
forcefulasa PT ee kind as a Gospel Messen- 

er, incisive as a daring surgeon.” Lady FRANOES E. 
WILLARD, of Heaven: * The nib that finds the elusive, 
reluctant, inevitable best-word.” 

REMEMBER: His time East will be very limited, and 
in our hands only. Signal us at 120 Tremont St., 
Boston. 


‘ The GEO. W. BRITT 
Lecture Agency. 


You should not feel tired all the time—healthy 
people don’t—you won’t if you take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla for a while. 
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Nothing 
irritation than the dainty, delicate 


is more easily affected by 


sKin of a young child. Ivory Soap 


| is cleansing and refreshing. It is 


wholly free from impurities, and 


its mild, creamy lather leaves 
even the tender sKin of a baby 


unharmed. It floats. h 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co, 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addl- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 4, 1902, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


Jist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music, 
Prof. E. 1. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CONNEKOTIOUT, HARTFORD, 
Open to college graduates, 
D Training for active pastorate. 
Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in Missions and Reli- 
lous Pedagogy. Seventieth year EMI 
egins September 30, 1903. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


OFr-- 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MAS8B8. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1903-04, Now Ready. 


MISS FARWELL’S 
Oollege Preparatory Classes and Home School for 
Little Girls—Oct. 1 to June 3. Terms reasonable. Sum- 
mer Home and Oamp for Girls, June 11 to Sept. 1, 1903. 
8125. WELLS RIVER, VERMONT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


Weoedland Ave., WORCESTER, 
For Girls, MASS. 18th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music and 
Elocution. Gymoatium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful ex- 
cursion® Permanent home and care for motheriess girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


NATURE BOOKS 


At this season there is a demand which increases each year for books about 
BIRDS, ANIMALS, FLOWERS, TREES and OUTDOOR LIFE. 


The Pilgrim Press Bookstores carry a fine line of such books, including the 
works of Thompson-Seton, Thoreau, John Burroughs, W. J. Long, Frank Chap- 
man, Mrs. Dana, Olive Thorne Miller, C. D. Pierson, D. L. Sharp, C. F. Hodge, 
Clifton Johnson, C. D. G. Roberts, J. P. Mowbray, Margaret Morley, Neltie 
Blanchan and all other popular writers on these and kindred subjects. See their 
general catalogue for titles and prices. Any book reviewed or advertised in any 
paper may always be obtained promptly and at the right price by addressing 


Boston THE PILGRIM PRESS Chicago 


Subscribers’ Wants | 


Contralto would like position in church choir, in or 
out of town. References. Address J. L., 16, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Pipe Organ. Wanted, a good second-hand pipe 
organ for a church of 150 seating capacity. Address 
Pipe Organ, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Working Housekeeper wanted in family of two, 
city house, wages $3.00. Pleasant home for the right 
person. Address H. E., 16, care Tae Cungregationalist. 


F you care for flowers, trees, 


To Rent for the summer, a plain, neatly furnished ¥ = * intel eee 
cottage, suitable forsmall family; situated in the beautt- birds, or insects; if you own a 
ful village of Cornwall, Ct. Address C. M. Cole, Corn- garden, a lawn, a country home 
wall, Litchfield Co., Ct. an herbari os ¥ . 
eee a erbarium ; if you have any 
For Sale in Atkinson, N. H., brick house with land, love of Nz > in © 
near the Academy. Atkinson is a country town specially i “a : N atute in you, send for 
desirable for those with tendency to pulmonary diseases. our illustrated catalogue of 


Aboutan hour’s ride from Boston, W. Div. B. and M, R. R. 
Address W. W. Hatch Atkinson, N. H. 


Out-or-D 

A Reliable Young Man, with wife and baby, UT OI OOR 
wants steady work in the country. Is experienced in 
care of builaings with steam and electricity, handy with 300KS 

tools, no objection to farm work. Best references. Ad- = 

dress D. W. W., 602 Congregational House, Boston. It is the best collection of its 


Rooms to Kent. Parior, several sleeping-rooms. kind. Probably one oat 3 
Pleasant location. Broad piazza to west. Shady lawn. just whe : xd i e of the list 1S 
Board in near vicinity. Kitchen, pantry, dining-room 7 just what you want. Sent free. 
rented if desired. Cows, poultry, garden oir ice P 
house on place from which supplies can be had, Address m . 

Pp. O. Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass. G. P. PUTNAM Ss SONS 


a 27 AND 29 WEST 23D STREET 
For Sale or Kent. “Hill Top.” a home tn the “ = 


@ 
Berkshire Hills standing in the midst of a delightful pine New York 
grove, commanding a view of twenty miles. Ideal spot 
for one with weak throat or lungs. New house of eleven 
rooms, stable, poultry plant, ice house, garden, etc. 
Address Box 38, Gt. Barrington, Mass. 


J] 


A Young Gentleman, near the end of his college 
course, and expecting to enter the seminary in the fall, 
desires to serve through the vacation season as travel- 
ing companion, tutor, agent, or any other responsible 
service for which he is fitted. Satisfactory references. 
Communicate with Mr. Berry of the Congregational 
Bookstore. 


N EXCELSIS 


The standard hymn book. Largest, most 
complete. Satisfactory in both hymns and 
tunes. Attractive, singable ? durable, eco- 
nomical far returnable examination copy address 


THE CENTURY CO. Union Sq. N-Y. City. 


“YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SONGSor PRAISE 


=e = 


By IRA 0, SANKEY, 


REGULAR EDITION 
270 SONCS—100 New with the senect of 
the OLD, SEPARATE EDITION for 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCTRTIES. 
Handsomely bound in silk finish cloths. 
Each 25 ets. a copy, or $25.00 per 100, 


Examination copies mailed free. s 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soclety, Boston and Chicago 
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Event and Comment 


It must be increasingly hard 
for the skeptic to retain his 
skepticism in the face of 
such a demonstration of faith in the res- 
urrection as last Sunday witnessed. At 
any rate, even if his unbelief does not 
give way before what seems to be a wider 
observation of the day from year to year, 
the chorus of praise must jar upon his 
nature as he sees churches thronged and 
the tokens of Easter faith and Easter re- 
joicing on every hand. Of course one 
can discount the genuineness of the dem- 
onstration and question whether on the 
part of the great world it is anything more 
than a fashion. But the simple truth is 
that more people today than ever before 
in the world’s history believe in. the res- 
urrection of Jesus from the dead and are 
living day by day in the hope and inspira- 
tion which the thought of a risen Christ 
carries. 


The Witness 
of Easter Day 


The success of the 
Week of Prayer for 
the world’s evangel- 
ization observed in a number of places 
last week, more than justifies the action 
of the foreign missionary boards of the 
United States and Canada, in urging the 
churches of all denominations:to unite in 
such an undertaking. Here in Boston the 
expectation of the committee of which 
Sec. J. L. Barton, D. D., was chairman 
_ Was more than realized. At noon every 
day from four hundred to seven hundred 
persons met in Tremont Temple, where 
their thoughts and prayers were guided 
by such leaders as Drs. Chauncey Good- 
tich of North China, Bennett of Japan 
and Tracy of Turkey, Mr. Robert E. 
Lewis, Y. M. C. A. secretary at Shanghai, 
Prof. E. C. Moore of Harvard, Bishop 
Lawrence, Dr. Mabie, Dr. Francis Clark 
and others. The response of the Chris- 
tian public to this opportunity shows 
that a certain number of persons can 
always be relied on for co-operation in 
such a movement. We trust it will en- 
courage the projectors of this series of 
meetings to arrange for similar gather- 
ings, not only during Holy Week but 
occasionally throughout the year. A 
series of meetings in some central place 
like Tremont Temple or Park Street 
Church, at which missionary enterprises 
at home and abroad should be represented 
by workers from the field, might be made 
an important feature of the winter in 
many American cities. 


Successful Missionary 
Prayer Meetings 


: Just as the leaders of the 

Mr. Eberman’s Christian Endeavor move- 
Sudden i 

ment were rejoicing over 

the speedy coming of Mr. Von Ogden 


Vogt into their ranks as secretary of. 


the United Society, they were plunged 
into gloom by the news received last 
Monday of the death of the Field Secre- 
tary Rev. Clarence E. Eberman at Banff, 
N.W.T. He with Mrs. Eberman had 
been taking an extended tour in the in- 
terest of Christian Endeavor. They had 
held meetings from southern California 
to Washington and had gone over the 
Canadian line to Vancouver, where Mr. 
Eberman rose from his sick bed to meet 
an appointment. Oneof the next points 
on the route was Calgarry, and in order 
to prepare himself for it and the succeed- 
ing appointments in Manitoba and far- 
ther East, Mr. Eberman and wife had 
gone to Banff for a few days of rest. 
There the disease developed into virulent 
typhoid, accompanied by congestion of 
the lungs, and the end came last Sunday 
afternoon. There will be tender and 
widespread sympathy with Mrs. Eber- 
man in this great sorrow, as well as with 
all who are closely touched by it. Mr. 
Eberman has been connected with the 
United Society for about two years and 
in his extensive journeyings had com- 
mended himself and the movement to all 
with whom he came in contact. He was 
a genial, high-minded, large-hearted, con- 
secrated man, whose place it will be hard 
to fill. 


That was an im- 
portant conference 
of college presidents at Grinnell, Io., last 
week, to be reported more fully next week. 
Never before have the heads of so many 
Congregational institutions of the Interior 
and Western states met for such close 
grappling with their problems. It shows 
that the tendency toward frequent con- 
sultation and co-operative effort is gain- 
ing strength in Congregational education 
circles as well as among our churches and 
our benevolent societies. Gratifying in- 
deed is it that the outstanding feature of 
the conference was its emphasis upon 
Christian education. Rev. E. M. Vittum, 
D. D., the local pastor who attended the 
conference rather as an outsider than as 
a participant in it, writes us as follows: 
“The visitor felt himself in the presence 
of devoted Chrisfian men conscious of 
being engaged in a great religious work. 
The union of evangelical Christain faith 
and life, advanced scientific thought, and 
modern methods of activity, was like a 
dominant chord sounding through all the 
discussions. It was like the meeting of 
a missionary society under the impulse 
of a religious awakening. It suggested 
that the Congregational college is a good 
place for the education of young people.” 


Western Educators Meet 


We anticipate excellent and far-reaching 
results from the institution of these an- 
nual gatherings of college presidents. 


Statesmanship of no mean 
order has been shown by the 
Presbyterian Chureh in hand- 
ling its missionary operations. during the 
past decade. This has been seen especially 
in its choice of young men—for important 
tasks. First came the selection of Mr. 
Robert E. Speer as a missionary secre- 
tary, enlisting him in his youth and giv- 
ing him a career where he could appeal 
not only to youth but to adults in behalf 
of the great cause of foreign missions. 
More recently Mr. J. W. Baer has been 
enlisted by the home missionary board. 
And now, last but not least, Rev. Charles 
Stelze of St. Louis, whose record in the 
ministry has especially fitted him for the 
place and duty, has been chosen to medi- 
ate between the church and the working 
men, to devise some way by which the 
Presbyterian Church may get a grip on 
the wage-earner and the wage-earner get 
a grip on the idea of serving Jesus Christ 
in connection with and through the 
church. Mr. Stelze’s bnok, The Working- 
man and Social Problems, has made him 
well known. 


An Excellent 
Appointment 


The Churchman and 
The Alleged Heresies the Church Standard 
of Dr. Rainsford 

agree in . condemning 
the tactics of the High and Low Church- 
man of the diocese of Pennsylvania who 
recently, upon hearsay evidence without 
investigation or deliberation rushed into 
print with an attack on Rev. Dr. W. 8. 
Rainsford of St. George’s, New York city, 
charging him with heresy. ‘‘The Church 
has no use for priests disloyal to her vows 
and to her faith,” says the Churchman, 
‘neither has she use for priests who will, 
by a postal card vote, endeavor to stamp 
a brother priest as disloyal... . It (the 
incident) is only a manifestation of the 
lengths to which clergymen may go when 
once they yield themselves to the idea 
that the Lord has committed his truth to 
them individually, or exclusively to their 
order, as priests of the church.” Dr, 
Rainsford has let it be known in a brief 
note to the coadjutor-bishop of the dio- 
cese that he is loyal to the beliefs of the 
church, and that he accepts the media- 
torial work of Jesus Christ. Why is it 
that persons concerned about their Chris- 
tian brethren’s orthodoxy and doubtless 
sincerely ‘solicitous touching the main- 
tenance of the truth so often resort to 
reprehensible methods to secure their 
ends? They simply arouse all the sym- 
pathy for the man attacked that is latent 


; 


50 


in the hearts of broad-minded people and 
they almost invariably fail to accomplish 
their object. 

The interests touched 
Christian Endeay- upon at Y. P. S: GE. 

conventions increase in 
number every year. The first announce- 
ment of the Denver program for the bien- 
nial international convention, July 9-13, 
mentions two speakers especially who will 
be eagerly welcomed, One is Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, Dr. Joseph Parker’s successor 
in London, whose winning personality is 
sure to make friends for him among 
American young people; while the new 
general secretary, Mr. von Ogden Vogt, 
will use this opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with some of his numerous 
constituency. Following an afternoon 
devoted to some twenty denominational 
rallies, will be an evening gathering to 
consider ‘‘ Fellowship of the denomina- 
tions and of the world.” Missionaries 
from all parts of the world are expected 
to speak and Hon. Joseph W, Folk, the 
St. Louis attorney who surely has been 
doing missionary work in behalf of civic 
honesty, is to discourse on the Municipal 
Problem. Dr, R. A. Torrey is expected 
to have returned from his world tour and 
will assist in the evangelistic services to 
be held daily in Court House Square and 
in the car shops. A study hour every 
morning will be devoted to Bible study, 
church music, C. E. methods, pastoral 
conferences, etc., while conferences on 
prison and floating C. E. and other 
branches of the work will be held, as well 
as the usual Quiet Hour and consecration 
services. 


-orers at Denver 


The passage by Congress of 
ee ras | the bill for irrigation means 

the springing up of hundreds 
of towns and villages in great areas of our 
Western states which have been hitherto 
desert prairies. Any traveler who has 
passed through some of these desolate 
ranges on a railway train and then has 
come suddenly into a region of green fields 
and pleasant homes whose boundaries 
were sharply defined by irrigating ditches, 
can imagine the transformation which the 
next decade will witness in the Rocky 
Mountains and beyondthem. The people 
who are to help fill and make these desert 
places blossom as the rose are coming to 
this country in greater numbers than 
ever before. The month of March saw 
arrivals of immigrants at the average rate 
of about 5,000 per day. The Saxonia is 
due this week with the largest number of 
passengers ever brought to Boston in one 
ship. This new expansion of our national 
domain and population is a new summons 
to Christian churches to plant Christian 
institutions wherever new settlements 
spring up. 


ag Rev. C. Silvester 

a Saser Horne; one. of the 
spain most gifted of the 
younger English Congregationalists, has 
resigned his place as pastor at Kensing- 
ton, one of London’s choice suburbs, has 
passed by calls to Liverpool, Bradford 
and Glasgow, has refused to,stand as a 
candidate for election to the secretariat of 
the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, and has decided to become 
pastor of a church, now derelict, in a por- 
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tion of London where all sorts and con- 
ditions of men live, namely at White- 
field’s Tabernacle, Tottenham Court 
Road. Mr. Horne was president of the 
London Congregational Union last year, 
and as such got at the facts of the situa- 
tion. He saw that if the formerly well- 
to-do churches now deserted by their 
former coaostituents were to be main- 
tained, there must be support from the 
outside, a reconstruction of methods 
along institutional lines, and the leader- 
ship of commanding men. He has prac- 
ticed what he preached, thrown himself 
into the breach, forsaken the ease and 
comfort of his present position, and is 
disposed to test once and for all whether 
Congregationalism is strictly limited to 
upper middle class folk resident in re- 


spectable city quarters and in suburbs, or 
whether it, like Wesleyanism led by such 
men as the late Hugh Price Hughes, can 
grapple with all sorts arid conditions of 
men. He will have loyal support, we 
trust, from his brethren in the ministry, 
and imitation should he prove successful. 
Charles Booth, the great analyst of Lon- 
don life, in his book on the Religious In- 
fluences of London just out, deals most 
trenchantly with the virtual caste system 
of Congregationalism in London. ’Tis to 
give the lie to such exclusiveness that 
Mr. Horne sets forth on his new work. 
His action is not without its import for 
American Congregationalists resident in 
cities. 


The British Weekly 
calls on the managers 
of the National Free 
Church Council to give women more 
recognition in the work of the council, 
especially in resistance to the iniquitous 
Education Act; to enlarge its borders 
and take in Scotland, if for no other rea- 
son so as to arouse the waning fires of 
Liberalism and recall to the Scotch of 
today the glories of their fathers and 
their heroism for conscience’ sake; to 
organize more effectively to defeat the 
Education Act to the extent of indorsing 
the Passive Resistance Movement. It 
claims that the decisive defeats of the 
Ministry in recent by-elections were due 
more to antipathy created by enactment 
of the Education Act than to any other 
cause. It urges its constituents to fight 
for any candidate of any party which 
will favor prompt and drastic amendment 
of the Education Act. As between Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman with his 
statement that the Liberal party’s policy 
today with respect to [reland and Irish 
Home Rule must be the same as the par- 
ty’s policy in 1886 and 1893, and Mr. R. 


The Problem Before 
English Liberals 


TEN 
W. Perks, M. P., who says that the Lib- 
eral party must choose between the Irish 
and the Nonconformists, the Weekly is 

with Mr. Perks. It says that Irish Home 
Rule has paralyzed the Liberal party for 
seventeen weary years. For itself it lays — 


down four propositions. The Liberal 


party is pledged to religious liberty, — 


whatever the Irish do, The Gladstonian 
Home Rule bills are dead. Recognizing 
that the Irish are doing their utmost to 
prevent the Liberal party from coming 
into power no Home Rule measure must 
be attempted. Nor must Liberals take 
office if they are to depend on the Irish 
yote. Liberals are willing to promote 
any just and well.considered measure for 
enlarging self-government in Ireland, 
while they repudiate an independent 
Irish Parliament. The Christian World, 
on the other hand, says that Mr. Perks’s 
letter and his raising of racial and reli- 
gious strife in connection with the futuré 
of the Liberal party is ‘‘a notable exam- 
ple of how the right thing may be done 
in the wrong way.” It agrees that repeal 
of the Education Act precedes:-all other 
questions for Nonconformists. 


Generally speaking, 
municipal elections held 
last week in the Interior and West fa- 
vored the Republican party. OurChicago 
editor sets forth the result there, and — 
dwells on the gravity of the issue of cor- 
poration control and franchise gifts. For- 
tunately through the efforts of the Mu- 
nicipal League the electors were enlight- 
ened as to the merits of the candidates 
for the municipal legislature, and a decent 
set of men will serve. The result in St. 
Louis is amazing. District Attorney 
Folk’s probing of municipal corruption 
seems to have been without effect so far 
as the citizens of the city itself are con- 
cerned. The boodlers and the political 
heelers have another lease of life. The 
election of ‘‘Golden Rule” Jones as © 
mayor of Toledo, against opposition of 
the old line parties and the press of the 
city, shows that his social platform ap- 
peals to the voters and that they have con-. 
fidence in him. Philadelphia has come 
under the rule of a mayor whose record 
as district attorney has been creditable, 
and who had the indorsement of many- 
of the municipal reformers of the city. 
His first appointments show that he is to 
try to serve two masters—the Quay Ma- 
chine and the reformers, His inaugural 
was full of admirable sentiments, but 
appointments and acts count. Mayor 
Low’s recent display of nerve and back- 
bone, first in dealing with the organized 
liquor dealers of the city, and more re- 
cently in attacking the monopoly which 
controls the lighting of the city, has 
strengthened his candidacy as the mu- 
nicipal campaign draws near. In most 
ways the administration has commended 
itself to reformers, and he probably will 
be the Fusion candidate again. During 
the past week he has rallied the citizens 
of Greater New York to assemble in 
mass meetings and express their em- 
phatic opposition to a crop of “grab” 
bills now before the legislature, which 
imperil the interests of the city in the | 
matter of transportation franchises. — 
has not hesitated to name the 
politan Traction Company as the most 
flagrant offender. This is the monopoly 
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which controls rapid transit on surface 
lines in the borough of New York, and 
which is reaching out with its tentacles 
overtheentirecity. With ‘‘ Boss” Platt’s 
power waning at Albany and a new boss’s 
power not yet asserted or recognized, the 
“strikers”’ and the ‘‘grabbers’’ are mak- 
ing Albany the scene of their most des- 
perate efforts just now. 


Given State ownership of 
railroads which Socialists 
herald as a step toward 
the socialistic State, and it follows logic. 
ally that refusal to carry out duties in- 
volved in employment on those public 
agencies is reyolt against the State, and 
is punishable as such. Face to face with 
the logic of this, and made aware that 
for a variety of reasons the Netherland’s 
government had back of it the Dutch 
people, the strike of the railway employees 
and the sympathetic strike which fol- 
lowed it have collapsed, accomplishing 
neither general suspension of traffic nor 
defeat of the stringent laws relative to 
conditions of employment and relinquish- 
ment of the same on the State-owned rail- 
ways, which laws the national legislature 
has proceeded to pass under the lead of 
the Kuyper Ministry. Premier Kuyper, 
the Calvinist clergyman turned states- 
man, has back of him a remarkable coali- 
tion of Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Conservatives who have sunk religious an- 
tipathies in the face of rampant secular- 
ism and radicalism. Moreover, he can 
count on the national spirit to defeat any 
scheme detrimental to a State-controlled 
industry, which interference imperils the 
free flow of German commerce to Dutch 
ports and might thus furnish a pretext for 
German interference with Holland’s na- 
tional and territorial integrity. 


The Defeat of the 
Strike in Holland 


rebGiad Mr. Balfour’s speech in 
Sittin ais the House of Commons 

last week accurately re- 
flected a general feeling in European cir- 
cles among those informed as to happen- 
ings in European Turkey, namely that 
the situation is grave and almost any- 
thing may be expected so inflammable is 
the tinder lying about. The murder by 
Albanians of a Russian consul and the 
travesty of justice done to the murderer 
by the Turkish tribunal has placed the 
sultan in a dilemma. Russia cannot be 
satisfied with the reparation offered; 
the Albanians cannot be dealt with sum- 
marily, for is not the sultan’s personal 
safety at his palace in Constantinople 
dependent on an Albanian bodyguard? 
Meantime while affairs in Albania are 
drifting and agents of the sultan are en- 
deavoring to purchase a peace there, and 
while Russia slowly works out her policy 
of attack on Turkey, the situation in 
Macedonia itself is serious, judging from 
reports that the New York Tribune’s cor- 
respondent is sending to that enterpris- 
ing journal, The revolutionary bands 
are making life unendurable for those 
who will not favor the uprising against 
Turkey; the inhabitants are being taxed 
by the roving insurrectionists and those 
who refuse sooner or later lose their 
lives. Moreover, whenever the Turkish 
soldiery and the revolutionists come in 
collision or whenever a yillage is sus- 
pected of being a hotbed of rebellion com- 
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bat and brutality follow. Our mission- 
aries are reported as advising many of 
the Bulgarians and Greeks to leave for 
this country, and where they can it is be- 
ing done. Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Tsilka, with 
their child born in captivity and cared for 
so lovingly by Miss Ellen Stone, have 
started for this country. 


What Is the Attraction 


If an impartial and thorough student of 
present day Christianity should seek to 
discover the point at which it is most 
successfully touching the life of the race, 
what would be his conclusion? He would 
doubtless be impressed by the strength 
of ecclesiastical systems and by the net- 
work of practical activities which have 
their rise in the church; he might give 
as many réasons as Gibbon does in his 


famous chapter on the growth of Chris-‘ 


tianity for the hold which the faith of 
Christ has upon the world; but he would 
miss the secret altogether if he did not 
discern and acknowledge the one great 
outstanding fact, namely, the persistent 
attractiveness of the personality of Jesus 
Christ. 

We have just passed through another 
Lenten season. Its more general obsery- 
ance this year than ever before, particu- 
larly in branches of the church hitherto 
somewhat indifferent to it, testifies to 
the growing realization of its worth. 
But the appropriation of Lent by Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists, Baptists and 
other denominations means something 
more than a craving for liturgical forms 
or a deliberate return to the observance 
of the church year. The main reasons 
why non-liturgical bodies are making 
larger use of the opportunities presented 
by holy days and particularly by Holy 
Week is that they are brought thereby 
into closer contact with the real Christ. 
The hunger to know him better, to fol- 
low him in all the windings of his earthly 
career and particularly to go with him 
along the sorrowful way, even to the 
cross and the tomb in Joseph’s garden— 
this explains why almost every Congre- 
gational church last week turned its sery- 
ices in the direction suggested by the 
Saviour’s passion. In: many cases the 
Week of Prayer, transferred from its 
former position at the beginning of the 
year, was observed with more satisfactory 
results. Here again the explanation is 
not simply that the beginning of the year 
is a busy season when the traveling in 
country districts is apt to be difficult, but 
because greater motive and inspiration 
for a special season of prayer inheres in 
a season associated with the last week of 
the Redeemer’s life that cannot possibly 
attach to a period of time arbitrarily 
chosen and not specially related to him. 

The most sensitive nerve in the Chris- 
tian organism is that which responds to 
the touch of Jesus Christ. How can we 
doubt this while the Easter carols are 
echoing in our ears and the memories of 
Holy Week are fresh in our thoughts? 
Who of us that last Friday evening heard 
the simple story read again, of the trial 
and death of Christ, and felt its impres- 
siveness anew and saw how it affected 
his fellow Christians, how still and awed 
and reverent they were as the minister 
went on reading the gospel narrative, 
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could ‘doubt where the vital center of 
Christianity lies? This appreciation of 
Christ, it is true, takes different forms. 
You may go to some old world cathedral 
and view the stately ceremonial, the in- 
toning of the priests, the elevation of the 


‘Host, all of which are alien to your tra- 


ditional thought of religion, but you are 
forced to admit that Christ is often at 
the heart of this spectacular demonstra- 
tion and that through it multitudes of 
weary laden, sin-sick souls find peace and 
pardon. Or you may go to a Methodist 
love feast in some plain wayside meeting 
house and listen to testimony after testi- 
mony from everyday men and women 
touching their personal fellowship with 
Christ and their joy in his service, and 
here again the sincerity of these con- 
fessions and the reality of the experience 
which lies back of them cannot be gain- 
said. Whatever the form of manifesta- 
tion of interest and of loyalty, the fact 
is patent that Christ is the great attrac- 
tive element in Christianity. 

There isa lesson for the preacher and 
for every disciple here. We would better 
carry on our Christian propaganda along 
the lines of the least resistance. For not 
to the Christian alone, but to the so-called 
worldling, is Christ himself the most 
interesting factor in Christianity. We 
often think that the gospel must depend 
on extraneous features to win its way in 
the world ; when if we did but realize it, 
the unfailing charm, the universal fasci- 
nation of our religion lies in the character 
of Jesus. To arrange our church services, 
to prepare our sermons and lectures, to 
institute new methods and procedures 
with this fact in mind is to ally one’s 
self with a force whose magnetic quality 
has never been sufficiently put to proof. 


A Development of Polity 


The great changes in modern methods 
of business must inevitably affect the 
administration of the affairs of the 
churches. Those of the Congregational 
polity probably feel most the influence of 
these changes, since they are more loosely 
affiliated than those of any other body. 
Both in England and America Congrega- 
tionalists are discussing ways in which 
they can have greater concentration of 
power and unity of action without de- 
parting from their essential principles. 

‘ Locally the problem in Boston for some 
time has been pressing itself on the atten- 
tion of ourchurches. They are separated 
into three local conferences. The minis- 
ters, also, are divided into three associa- 
tions. As some of the city churches have 
grown weaker, and as their members 
have moved in yarious directions into the 
suburbs, there beivg no one organization 
to take the initiative either in strength- 
ening the churches they left or to bring 
them into new organizations in their new 
homes, various Congregational bodies 
have been appealed to for this necessary 
work. But no definite policy or united 
action has resulted. New pastors have 
come to take up the burdens of difficult 
fields, some of whom have been hired by 
the year, while some haye been installed 


by councils that have immediately dis- 


solved, and they have found their way 
into fellowship with a body of ministers 
and a body of churches representing the 
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Congregationalism of only one-third of a 
municipality whose interests and prob- 
lems are not tbus divided. 

The recent meeting of the three usso- 
ciations of ministers was the first step 
toward changing a condition which grows 
less and less creditable to Congregation- 
alism inits oldest stronghold. It was for- 
tunate that at this first meeting some one 
was ready to present a workable program 
applying our polity to the present situa- 
tion. We print on another page the main 
points of Mr. Campbell’s excellent paper. 
His suggestions are simple and easily 
understood. A meeting of all the minis- 
ters at least twice a year, an annual union 
conference of all the churches, with a 
program carefully prepared at the minis- 
ters’ assembly previously held; a use of 
the Congregational Church Union for the 
strengthening of the weaker churches 
and the planting of new ones under the 
systematic direction of all the churches ; 
and the co-operation of the Congrega- 
tional Club to promote all the work of 
the denomination. The suggestion for a 
president of the whole body of churches 
to serve for a year and of a board of lay 
and clerical commissioners seems to be a 
natural and necessary means of making 
effective Mr. Campbell’s proposals for 
united action. 

The work which he has outlined plainly 
ought to be done. The business of our 
churches imperatively requires somesuch 
changes as are here proposed. 

In some degree the churches in several 
other cities have acted together somewhat 
along the lines suggested. They have had 
leaders and boards of commissioners, cor- 
dially accepted though not perhaps form- 
ally chosen. But Boston has been less 
fortunate through circumstances for 
which no one person or church, perhaps, 
should be held responsible. The pastors of 
our strongest Boston churches while they 
have been men of conspicuous abilities 
and in their chosen lines an honor to 
Congregationalism haye not for many 
years assumed the position of local de- 
nominational leaders. They have all had 
tasks sufficient to absorb their strength in 
earing for their own local fields and in 
other lines of activity. Boston is the 
headquarters of several of our national 
benevolent societies, and they have ab- 
sorbed in their boards of directors the 
strength which many of our ablest men 
have had to give to religious work. 

Undenominational organizations have 
also claimed the services of many who 
perhaps have not fully realized how 
much they were needed in the body 
which has the first claim on them. 

Now, however, a definite program is 
before our churches. It is sure of care- 
ful consideration by a wise committee, 
which has already held its initial meeting 
and will carefully consider the specfic 
recommendations. It is the genius of 
Congregationalism to use the unanimous 
judgment of the churches to guide its 
practical ministry in united effort. By 
this program an opportunity may be 
given for that judgment to express it- 
self. Young ministers are coming into 
our pulpits and young laymen into our 
membership, who believe that the time 
is ripe for an advance, and who are 
ready to lead it. The enthusiastic re- 
ception given’ to Mr. Campbell’s paper 

the audience who heard it showed 
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that the Congregational ministers of 
Greater Boston are of one mind con- 
cerning its timeliness and suggestive- 
ness. When its proposals, modified as 
the committee deem wise, are presented 
to the churches, we believe they again 
will be heartily approved. And we ex- 
pect to see important changes follow in 
our Congregational polity in this city, 
which may be found worthy of adoption 
in advancing the work of Congregational 
churches in other communities. 


A Question of Sovereignty 


The unanimous decision of the United 

tates Circuit Court of Appeals last week 
in the case of the United States vs. the 
Northern Securities Company, may be 
reversed later by the Supreme Court, but 
we doubt if it will be. A unanimous ver- 
dict along lines so recently set forth by 
the highest court in three of its last de- 
cisions will scarcely be set aside. Assum- 
ing that the verdict is to stand—what in 
essence is it? Technically it is a decision 
that-competition and not monopoly is still 
the ideal of business in this country. 
Hence it interposes a barrier to a move- 


ment already well under way to put the ~ 


entire railway mileage of the country 
sooner or later in the hands of a limited 
number of men. 

The import of the Circuit Court’s de- 
cision is that whether beneficent or not, 
consolidation of railways naturally com- 
petitors is restraint of commerce, and is 
virtual monopoly, and as such is illegal 
under the Sherman law. 

But the decision has a largeraspect. It 
settles that the nation—the states—the 
people have rights that corporations or 
aggregations of capital must respect; 
that even the Sherman anti-trust legislu- 
tion has a vitality which previous admin- 
istrations never could seem to find in 
it; that Theodore Roosevelt and Attor- 
ney-General Knox after all are quite as 
potent as J. Pierpont Morgan and J. J. 
Hill; in short that this is still a democ- 
racy and not a plutocracy. 

The verdict of the Circuit Court will 
appear to Democrats of the old school as 
an extreme illustration of a dangerous 
tendency to interfere with ‘‘the natural 
right to buy or sell much or little or all 
of anything one has,” to quote the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, which interprets the decision 
as war against property. Far wiser is 
the New York Times, not without capi- 
talistic leanings, which says that the best 
course for the corporations and their legal 
advisers to pursue, is to quit trying to 
evade the law or to fool the courts and to 
face the fact that the people have deter- 
mined to curb monopoly and make cor- 
porations, however large, subject to lim- 
itation and supervision. Further resist- 
ance the Times thinks will not only 
perpetuate uncertainty and financial dis- 
turbances but hasten the coming of state 
socialism—another form of monopoly to 
be sure, but one in which the many ap- 
pear to rule and profit. How widely dif- 
fused and rapidly growing the sentiment 
is in favor of marked extension of state 
functions is seen in the report to the 
Massachusetts state legislature, by com- 
mittees of that body, of resolutions call- 
ing for state. control of the anthracite coal 
industry of Pennsylvania. 
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Administrators of railways are backed 
by not a few impartial students of social 
science—and in particular of the problems 
of transportation—in the contention that 
the impulse to consolidate properties is 
born not of greed but of a desire to bene- 
fit the public, and that only by the econo- 
mies made possible by elimination of 
competition can shippers in a given terri- 
tory get low rates. Had rates kept tally 
with these predictions and with pledges 
when consolidations have been effected, 
the ground swell against corporations 
would not be so portentous. Economies 
have been wrought, but the gain has been 
reflected in dividends on stock not in- 
frequently watered, but not in rates to 
passengers or shippers. 

The nation’s interference with the pro- 
jects of great captains of industry is not 
due to caprice or covetousness, but to a 
settled conviction that it is about time 
that creatures of law knew their creator, 
and that principles of fair play obtained 
in realms of ‘high finance” and transpor- 
tation. 


Germany and American Mis- 
sionaries in the Carolines 


The work of American Board mission- 
aries in Micronesia began in 1852 and 
has continued with varying fortunes un- 
til this day. Under Spanish rule the 
workers were made to feel Roman Cath- 
olic hostility. When Germany through 
its traders first and later through its of- 
ficials began to be a factor in the situa- 
tion, the Americans again found that they 
must expect secret and open opposition. 
After the war between Spain and the 
United States there came an opportunity 
for the United States to take Spain’s 
Micronesian possessions. Guam alone 
was taken, and soon Spain transferred 
to Germany the Caroline Islands, the 
United States, however, seeing to it that 
Germany stipulated that the rights of 
Americans in the islands should be care- 
fully guarded. Positive assurances from 
Germany on this score were given. 

Now comes news to the American 
Board officials that on Dec. 26 four of 
the pupils of the mission school at Ruk 
were arrested, charged with preaching 
against the German Government; were 
held in durance there until Feb. 16, and 
then transported from Ruk three hun- 
dred miles east to Ponape, the seat of 
the German governor, supposably for 
trial and punishment. The Germans also 
charged the American missionary at Ruk, 
Rey. M. L. Stimson, with words equally 
reprehensible, but did not arrest him, 
only the native converts. The captain of 
the German warship, a Pole, is reported 
by the missionaries as having been 
exceedingly insolent. The American 
Board’s officials disbelieve all charges that 
allege ‘‘preaching against the German 
Government,” and look upon the charges 
trumped up against their lay helpers and 
the hostility shown to them personally 
as only part of a scheme to put an end 
to the mission. The Board's missionaries 
have instructions to be loyal and pro- 
moters of loyalty and this has been their 
record the world over. 

Naturally this summary action of Ger- 
many against converts and pupils of the 
missionaries, and the unconcealed dispo- 
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sition to make the missionaries’ lot unen- 
durable has forced the Board’s officers to 
bring the matter before our Department 
of State, which can but recall to the 
German foreign office its pledge to per- 
mit American mission work to be un- 
molested. It has been apparent to the 
Board’s officials for some time that a 
transfer of its work in the islands to a 
society of another nationality would best 
promote the cause of Christianity there, 
and an effort has been made to induce 
German Protestant missionary societies 
to take up the work. > 


Keeping Company with God 


The earliest heresies put God far from 
the earth and yet, to fill the gap, intruded 
powers of various degrees who made the 
world and governed or misgoverned it. 
This thought of God’s remoteness has 
always been a peril of the church. It is 
the ground of all the saint and angel 
reverence which the dark ages have 
bequeathed to the Greek and Roman 
churches. Men felt themselves out of 
reach of God. They craved some sympa- 
thetic human mediator to bear their re- 
quests to the far distant mercy-seat. 
Prayer became a matter of locality or 
nationality. So the poor Breton fisher- 
man, far from his home, prayed: ‘‘ Saints 
of my homeland, have pity on me, for the 
saints of this strange land know me not.” 

All this is wholly foreign to the spirit 
of the Hebrew and the Christian Scrip. 
tures. In the former, God is always with 
his people. The breath of life in man 
was the breath of God. The fiery cloud 
of his presence stood over the tent of 
sacrifice. The sins of the people were 
always sins in the face of God. The 
prophets are continual witnesses of his 
presence not only with the nation, but 
with the individual. The high and holy 
place of God’s dwelling is the home of 
the contrite and humble spirit. 

With the coming of Christ this thought 
becomes all-pervasive, His example leads 
us to communion ; his precept urges us to 
constant prayer; his promise assures us 
of his unfailing presence. “If a man 
love me he will keep my word and my 
Father will love him and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him.” 
When God himself is a loving companion 
of the heart, there is neither need nor 
room for intermediaries through whom 
our prayers are offered. 

Keeping company with God is the best 
method of witnessing for God. The 
world needs men who can reveal that 


portion of his character which is not © 


shown in earth or sky or sea—the quali- 
ties which we call human, because we 
know them best inman. The age negds 
the reflection of his personality as well as 
the works of his hands. The set and cur- 
rent of present theory is toward the con- 
ception of a world-power working in the 
powers of nature and wholly identified 
with them. By faith and loving obedi- 
ence to God who dwells with us—our 
Father, our Redeemer, our Comforter 
and Teacher—this work is to be done, and 
without this testimony of his friends 
and children it is impossible that it can 
be done. We do not have to seek him in 
the heights or in the depths. He is at 
hand, waiting the opening of our hearts 
to enter and abide. Faith and love, obe- 
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dience and service, transform us into 
companions of his work and witnesses to 
his person. For where God dwells with 
man his light will shine through man to 
help and bless. 


In Brief 


California’s attorney-general rules that the 
use of the Bible in any form in the public 
schools is unconstitutional. More’s the pity 
for California, 


Come again next Sunday, Mr. Habitual 
Non-Churchgoer. We are not always so 
crowded as we were last Sunday and can 
probably give you a better seat and a no less 
cordial welcome. We hold these services 
every week. 


It is significant of the degree of culture to 
be found among Japan’s men of affairs that at 
a recent banquet at the British Legation in 
Tokyo no lessthan thirty Japanese graduates 
and former students at Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities were present. 


Dr. George Adam Smith of Glasgow Free 
Church College, the eminent Hebraist and the 
biographer of Henry Drummond, Jands in 
New York about April 26 and is to lecture in 
that city. He has appointments at Yale from 
May 3-5, and goes soon afterward to Chicago 
for a course of lectures. He has made many 
friends on former visits, who will eagerly an- 
ticipate the opportunity of seeing and hearing 
him again. 


The death of Rev. William Henry Milburn, 
born in 1823, chaplain of the United States 
Senate for many years, removes a preacher 
and orator whose lack of vision in matters 
physical did not prevent him from achieving 
remarkable results as a scholar and as a per- 
suader of men in things spiritual. His remi- 
niscences of the great preachers and states- 
men of the middle and last years of the nine- 
teenth century are valuable. 


Dr. King is to be inaugurated president of 
Oberlin, May 13, and doubtless the occasion 
will lack none of the interest and ceremonial 
which of late have come to attach themselves 
to the installation of presidents of our colleges. 
President Tucker of Dartmouth will deliver 
anaddress and President Hopkins of Williams 
will on the next day be the orator at the Com- 
mencement of the theological seminary, when 
Professor Bosworth will be installed dean. 


The perversity of types or typewriters 
made us say last week that on May 24 it was 
expected that in connection with the fiftieth 
anniversary of the American Congregational 
Association the library and societies in the 
Congregational House would keep open house 
and welcome their friends. Of course we 
meant to say on May 25—which is the date 
of the anniversary. Needless to remark we 
have received horrified protests from friends 
in and out of the denominational headquarters. 


In considering the suggestions of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s paper relative to reorganization of Con- 
gregationalism in Greater Boston, it should 
not be forgotten that Prof. Williston Walker 
of Yale Divinity School, our denominational 
historian and expert in polity, at a meeting of 
the Boston Young Men’s Congregational Club 
this winter, urged federation of churches and 
supervisory power as the solution of the diffi- 
culties under which Congregationalism is 
laboring in cities. He went so far as to adyo- 
cate a municipal Congregational church. 


A call has been issued by fifty or more lead- 
ing clergymen of liberal tendencies asking 
that the clergymen of the country recognize in 
suitable ways on May 24 the centenary of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s birth, May 25, 1803. 
What the journalist, the educator and the 
scientist will take note of at that time the cler- 
gyman can scarcely ignore and be alive to his 
opportunity. Emerson’s influence has been 
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pervasive. Among the signers of the call who 
are Congregationalists are President King of 
Oberlin, Drs. Bradford, Gunsaulus, Moxom, 
Berle and Josiah Strong. 


The election of Hon. D. C. Gilman, formerly 
president of Johns Hopkins University and 
now president of the Carnegie Institution, as 
president of the American Bible Society will, 
we trust, bring to that old and useful society 
a new lease of influence and material pros- 
perity. Once a prime favorite among the 
churches, it grew rich, waxed fat and con- 
servative, and has had to suffer the inevitable 
consequences. Its disposition today, how- 
ever, is to put itself and its work in close 
touch with the churches and to meet the de- 
mands of new times. President Gilman is a 
good asset. 


The refusal of the Union League Club of 
New York city, at a not very well attended 
meeting last week, to take from the table and 
order the passage of resolutions calling for in- 
vestigation by the club of conditions in the 
South—especially the suppression of Negro 
suffrage—is significant. The chief opponent 
of the plan to investigate was Mr. Robert C. 
Ogden, who is so deeply interested in the 
General Education Board and in the mainte- 
nance of friendly relations between Northern 
and Southern whites in working out the 
policy of diffused education for whites and 
blacks. When the Union League Club takes 
the position that for policy’s sake the North 
would better not inquire too closely into 
political happenings in the South, it shows 
how fundamental a change of attitude in the 
North has come to pass. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


That Upper Montclair Council 


As certain erroneous impressions concern- 
ing the recent council held at Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., for the installation of Rev. R. G. 
Davey as the successor of Rev. Howard S. 
Bliss have gained currency, will you allow 
me space to correct them ? 

The facts are simple and entirely creditable 
to allconcerned, The statement of theological 
belief before the council made by Mr. Davey 
was strongly conservative, while the majority 
of the members of the council, probably, are 
as strongly liberal. There was the usual dif- 
ference of opinion between conservative and 
liberal—_that and nothing more. The only 
action taken by the council, either directly 
or indirectly was its decision, without a dis- 
senting vote, to sustain the examination, and 
to proceed with the services of installation. 

I may add that Mr. Davey by his fine cour- 
tesy, evident ability and lofty Christian char- 
acter has won the loyal co-operation of his 
church, and the admiration of the community. 
We are already enjoying his fellowship and 
anticipating for him a long and fruitful 
ministry. Amory H. BRADFORD. 

Montclair, N. J., April 10. . 


A Word from a Member of the 
Church 


The Christian Union Congregational Church 
of Upper Montclair knew what Dr. Davey’s 
theology was before it called him. In the 
only sermon preached before our church, pre- 
vious to the call, he outlined his theological 
belief along the same line as presented to the 
council. The church immediately extended 
to him a unanimous call. Dr. Davey evidently 
accepts the Bible as the word of God without 
attempting to improve it by human interpre- 
tation. He is a man far from being ultra- 
conservative, but who refuses to be influenced 
by sensationalism in scholarship, while at the 
same time he recognizes the full value of con- 
gcientious scholarship in the field of Biblical 
and scientific criticism. 

FRANK A, ARNOLD. 
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The Fight for Clean Politics in Rhode Island 


The political condition of Rhode Island 
is today a topic of discussion throughout 
the entire country. By asystem of rep- 
resentation in the state senate, that 
makes the largest city no stronger in 
the upper body of the legislature than a 
mere village, the small towns are enabled 
to hold the balance of power. To hold 
the state politically, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to dominate the small towns. The 
political Machine, which in this case hap- 
pens to be Republican, early fastened its 
grip on these important communities and, 
the mastery once gained, it has since re- 
mained invulnerable to attack. In many 
of these small towns no money is used in 
securing votes because the people are by 
conviction Republican. The corrupt voter 
in Rhode Island is not numerous, he is 
simply pivotal, as about 5,000 votes will 
swing the state if bought in the right 
places. Bribery therefore is not. wide- 
spread, it is merely concentrated and 
deep-seated among the few whom it is 
necessary to secure in order to win polit- 
ical control of the situation. There has 
grown up a political oligarchy which for 
tenacity of grasp and insolence of con- 
duct equals anything which our Ameri- 
ean politics can produce. The head of 
this group is General Brayton, who says 
with naive sadness that he is the scape- 
goat of his party, and the scapegoat also, 
he should have added, of the small ring 
of party associates whose political sins 
he bears, but cannot remove, to the wil- 
derness of popular condemnation. 


AN UNDEMOCRATIC SYSTEM 


The bribed voter in Rhode Island is 
the first link only in the chain; the real 
corruption upon which public attention 
should be riveted is found in the legisla- 
ture. No state is so fond of talking of 
liberty as this and in no other is political 
liberty so dead an issue. Rhode Island 
ignores the fundamental principle of 
democratic government, which is the 
blending of the legislative, administra- 
tive and judicial functions, each of which 
is a check on the other. Rhode Island is 
two-thirds of a state; it has a judiciary 
and a legislature, but the governor who 
has the power to appoint a few insignifi- 
cant officers is without the right to exer- 


cise a veto, and has the empty honor of | 


presiding over the senate, which is a kind 
of rural house of lords. Entrenched thus 
behind the small towns, control of which 
can be bought, and a vetoless governor, 
unable to vindicate the people’s rights, a 
small ring of politicians has fattened on 
the state. Legislation the most brazen 
and humiliating has been perpetrated. 
For instance, last year instead of com- 
pelling the United Traction Company to 
give the people transfers, the legislature 
on the railroad’s assenting to granting a 
meagre privilege in return bequeathed 
to the road, free of charge, a perpetual 
franchise in place of a term franchise 
which would soon expire ; and to do this 
the legislature did not enact a law, strictly 
so-called, but entered into a compact, ab- 
rogating its constitutional authority, and 
agreeing on equal terms upon a partner- 
ship of sovereignty with the corporation 
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which was simply one of its creatures. 
More than this; in a small state where 
business can be transacted in a brief ses- 
sion of the legislature, we are treated to 
an extra session, held immediately after 
the fall election and a few weeks before 
the new legislature which meets in Jan- 
uary. This snap session is an annual 
affair at which nefarious laws are passed, 
usually under suspension of rules, with 
the avowed idea of nullifying any good 
which may have been accomplished in the 
people’s interest at the fall election just 
previously held. 


THE BLOW AT BLOCK ISLAND 


The most flagrant illustration of the 
proceedings of this short term legislature 
is seen in the action last fall on the Block 
Island licenselaw. .The liquor laws of the 
state, while not satisfactory to extreme 
temperance advocates, are admirable. 
Prohibition having failed here a few 
years ago, a just law was put upon the 
statute books giving the privileges of 
Local. Option to the different communi- 
ties of the state, sixteen of which, act- 
ing under this provision, have voted no 
license and are without saloons. The 
citizens of Block Island in November 
last voted no license. A few weeks after 
this vote had been taken, the Republican 
party at its December session of the legis- 
lature, in two days, under suspension 
of rules and without discussion in the 
legislature or by the people, passed a 
bill which commanded the town council 
of Block Island to appoint commissioners 
to grant licenses from June to October: 
In order to enact this law the legislature 
repealed all such sections as conflicted 
with its provisions and thus at one blow, 
and that a sudden and unexpected one, 
wiped out the rights, not of Block Island 
only, but of the sixteen no license towns 
which were enjoying the privileges of the 
Local Optionlaw. The effort to have this 
unjust and partisan law repealed has 
stirred the entire state. It is a temper- 
ance question but incidentially ; it is the 
most striking illustration yet given of 
the imperialistic assumption of power 
by the legislature, already grown inso- 
lent in its unchecked assaults on pop- 
ular rights. 

The question is naturally asked, Who 
is responsible for these things? There 
are three forces to be considered: the 
people, the press, the clergy. The people 
of Rhode Island are not disinterested in 
these things nor are they disinclined to 
assert themselves. Efforts have been 
frequently made to break the power of 
the Machine by the selection of Demo- 
cratic or Independent candidates for 
office; but while many excellent men 
have arisen in the opposition party, 
notably, ex Governor Dayis, Governor 
Garvin and Mayor Granger of Provi- 
dence, yet as a rule the Democratic 
party has not risen to its great oppor- 
tunity, and the people have frequently 
settled back, preferring the ills they have 
to those they know not of. The popula- 
tion of the state is 51 per cent. foreign 
born, and including the American born 
children of foreign parents it is 64 per 


cent. foreign. The fear of the domina- 
tion of this element is constantly in the 
mind of the conservative Rhode Islander. 
The great financial interests are repre- 
sented by the manufacturers, who are 
naturally national Republicans, desiring 
Republican senators at Washington to 
represent their state. I have talked 
with many individuals of this class, 
stanch party men, and they all de- 
plore the conditions which haye grown 
up in their party, which are fast making 
that organization lose its hold on public 
confidence; and they recognize that un- 
less something is done to purify the po- 
litical atmosphere the principles of the 
national Republican party will be lost as 
far as the state is concerned. The hope 
of all intelligent citizens is now centered 
on a constitutional amendment which 
will give a veto power to the governor, 
and an adequate popular representation 
in both branches of the legislature. — 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS . 


Unfortunate as is Rhode Island in 
many things it is most to be commiser- 
ated for its press. There are a number 
of independent, intelligent, fearless 
papers throughout the state which 
seldom fail to strike the true notes of 
civic righteousness ; but by far the most 
influential and widely circulated is the 
Providence Journal, in its morning and 
evening editions. This great paper, which 
used to be known as the “ Rhode Island 
Bible,” is in many ways a model of jour- 
nalism. It is clean, high-minded and 
sane, free from sensationalism, dignified 
and weighty. But a few years ago it 
came under the control of the state polit- 
ical Machine, and, since then, on all 
matters which concern the Republican. 
legislature and its double, the United 
Traction Company, to find a just and 
public-spirited statement of any law or 
policy, you had as well read the last 
year’s Farmers’ Almanac, or tales from 
the Arabian Nights. Its method is.,ever 
to malign any public man, dipping its pen 
in prussic acid instead of its ink bottle, 
as Lowell used to say; it chooses rather 
to throw a gentle air of raillery around 
every measure championed by the oppo- 
sition or expressive of the popular will ; 
so that the unwitting reader is led to be- 
lieve that any one who makes a plea for 
civic righteousness or constitutional lib- 
erty is raising a hue and ery about a very 
small matter, or under the guise of deyo- 
tion to the public interests is endeavor- 
ing to make capital for the opposition 
party. 

As far as I am able to judge it is this 
smothering of the press (for it is not ex- 
actly muzzled) that forms the most omi- 
nous menace to popular liberty in the — 
commonwealth, Not till Governor Gar- 
vin’s message on bribery and the articles 
in the Springfield Republican and the 
Evening Post appeared did the long 


array of political facts become clearly — 


known to the outside public. In the fu- 
ture, writers on political subjects w 
seek for a knowledge of Rhode Island — 
politics in the smaller, independent jour- 
nals in the state which for years have 
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given a just description of public affairs 
in their pages. 


THE CLERGY BY NO MEANS SUPINE 


The place of the clergy in Rhode Island 
politics has been discussed recently with 
some freedom and with much inaccuracy 
of statement. It has been declared that 
the clergy have been afraid to speak for 
fear of losing their places, and the im- 
pression has been gained that were they 
more alert and bold the political situation 
would be entirely changed. That there 
are timid ministers cannot be denied, 
just as there are timid laymen. It must 
be said in general, however, that the first 
duty of a clergyman is to hold together 
the organization intrusted to his care, 
providing he can do so without sacrificing 
any principle. Let us take a leaf from 
experience, also, and remember that 


many a congregation has been worn out 


by the persistent preaching of politics in 
the pulpit by a zealous pulpiteer. The 
clergyman has the press and the platform 
open to him and through organizations 
specially designed to institute reforms he 
can employ his powers. It should be 
with peculiar caution, and then only when 
the case is urgent and the facts at his 
command are such that they could not be 
gainsaid in court, that a minister should 
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use his pulpit to impress upon a commun- 
ity his ideas on good government, 

But whatever may have been the truth 
about the Rhode Island clergy in the past, 
the case is all one way now. There is 
today a new leader, Rev. A. B. Cristy, a 
Congregational minister, superintendent 
of the Rhode Island Temperance League, 
who has brought to the state what it 
wanted in able generalship. Cool and 
keen, manly and courageous, never firing 
blank cartridges for effect, never speak- 
ing without proved facts at hand, always 
courteous to officials who do their duty 
and bold in attack upon them when they 
are recreant, he has become in the eyes of 


evildoers and corrupt politicians, the 


most feared of any private citizen in 
Rhode Island. To his noble leadership 
the clergy of the state, specially on the 
Block Island issue, have rallied and are 
united as never before. 

The stalwart Bishop McVickar, one of 
the new clergymen whom the Republican 
boss says make him laugh, is to the fore 
in the fight, with several of his denomina- 
tional associates; the so-called cowardly 
rural clergymen, to the number of over 
twoscore, have been bravely heard from ; 
the Congregational, Free Baptist and 
Methodist ministers’ meetings have kept 
up a regular battery of resolutions to the 
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legislature, which have supplemented 
the public utterances of individual mem- 
‘bers of those denominations; and the 
Baptist ministers in a memorial to the 
legislature signed by about thirty mem- 
bers headed by President Faunce of 
Brown: University, have added to the 
weighty protests which have been made 
against corrupt partisan and undemo- 
cratic legislation. 

Far, therefore, from the clergy taking 
no part in public affairs, the very diffi- 
culty. of the situation is that the politi- 
cians are pleased to think that this is a 
ministers’ affair only and a mere matter 
of sentiment which will soon die out. 
They, misunderstand the situation en- 
tirely if they so decide. The Block Is- 
land law is the test questionnow. Should 
this law be repealed by the legislature 
before its adjournment about the middle 
of this month, the people will have gained 
a great victory, the legislature will have 
been justly rebuked, and the common 
principles of popular rights and local self- 
government will have been established 
anew ; should the law not be repealed, 
there will be awakened in the smaller but 
pivotal communities of the state a polit- 
ical revolution, the like of which has not 
been seen in this commonwealth for a. 
generation. 


Possible Changes in Our Congregational Polity * 


A Tentative Program for a Closer Union of City Churches 


FOUR SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


In a city such as ours and especially at 
this time, there might be at least one 
Union Conference during the year. Sup- 
pose that on the same basis by which our 
local conferences have representation, we 
should all come together in a general 
gathering in the spring for the transac- 
tion, especially, of business, and the 
promotion of interests common to all. 
This assembly might be made a Congre- 
gational Congress, which would be the 
occasion when we should strike the key- 
notes forffesh marches for our denomina- 
tion. For'the present the autumnal meet- 
ings of our local bodies might be con- 
tinued as they are, to care for the less 
important or more! limited community 
concerns. 

Parallel with this change the Ministe- 
rial Associations could haye a union meet- 
ing at least twice a year, and preferably 
before the conferences in the fall and 
spring, in order to set the pace for the 


larger assemblies and mark out acareful . 


program. 

The Congregational Church Union of 
Boston and vicinity would naturally be 
absorbed into the revised system, and its 
directors might be elected at the general 
spring conference. This body would be 
the permanent constructive agency of 
this district, doing in the main what it 
does now, but being given a substantial 
status to correspond with and even to 


 outrank our other civic and national 


societies. 
The Congregational Club of our city 
* Portions of a paper read at the joint meeting of 


the three Suffolk Ministerial Associations in Union 
Church, Boston, March 31, 1908. 


By Rey. W. R. CAMPBELL, RoxBURY, MASS. 


might be merged into this new scheme. 
Its special department would be that of a 
clearing house for missions at home and 
abroad. Let it send out its deputations 
to report on the welfare of our brethren 
throughout the world, as well as also in 
our own land; receive the missionaries 
as they return like ambassadors, pre- 
senting an account of their trials and 
triumphs. ... Such meetings would do 
more than student rallies to turn the 
steps of fresh volunteers to the frontier. 
If we cannot listen to these experiences 
and conflicts from the lips of their sur- 
viving comrades, let the silver-tongued 
orators of our city churches enshrine the 
sacred names in an immortality better 
than marble. 


THE NEED OF ADDITIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS 


In order to carry into effect the desired 
changes in our equipment and efficiency 
we need some additional administrators. 

1, Each year there might be chosen at 
the union spring conference a president 
of this body, who should not only preside 
at the session of that assembly for the 
year following his election, but who 
would be president of the Congregational 
Church of Boston. We should revive in 
this way the Scriptural office out of which 
the bishopric was wrongfully wrested. 
It would be the business of this officer, 
lay or clerical, for his term of service, to 
give himself largely to the counsel and 
administration of our Congregational 
brotherhood. He would have a better 
claim than the present moderator of the 
National Council to outline the policy of 
our future progress; though I approve 


the action of the past chairman of our 
national conyention and think it a move 
in the right direction. 

2. A Congregational commission of 
three or five, of whom the president of 
the city church would always be one,. 
might be appointed at this yearly con- 
gress. This body would constitute a sort 
of permanent Hague tribunal, to adjust 
difficulties in our churches and also to 
call the attention of the congress each 
year to the essential duties and modifica- 
tions of our order for the next twelve 
months. The old title of commissioners,. 
which was used by the American Board, 
is the more suitable one for this group of 
administrators. If we can have commis- 
sioners for foreign missions, we may also 
for the protection and progress of our 
home church, This body, partly lay and 
in part clerical, would be authorized to 
initiate and invite conferences on matters 
pertaining to the welfare of all our 
churches, as well as accept invitations to 
such hearings. 

We need these arbitrators of our de- 
nomination not only to harmonize diffi- 
culties among us and shield our central 
body, but in this age of the world to set 
an example of successful adjustment of 
the disagreements between brethren. We 
are constantly insisting on labor and cap- 
ital settling their controversies in this 
way; why not ourselves follow the gos- 
pel rule in Cor. 6: 1, ‘‘ Dare any of you, 
having a matter against his neighbor, 
go to law before the unrighteous and 
not before the saints?” Certainly in 
church affairs we ought to have our 
Christian tribunals. Ministers and people 
would often welcome such authorized. 


{ 
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commissioners as a wholesome check on 
the overmasterfulness of a wealthy or de- 
signing individual. 

Then, too, we require some buffer body 
between the societies and our central 
congregational entity. During the inter- 
vals of the sessions of the National Coun- 
cil plans are conceived and carried into 
effect by subsidiary organizations, with- 
out any eflicient restraint. The mission- 
ary or philanthropic corporation has its 
small group of able directors, who stand 
guard over the interests of their particu- 
lar society, while there is no one to shield 
the church herself against the increasing 
encroachment of these special pleaders 
One difficulty 
with our Congregationalism in our own 
city is that the affairs of particular or- 
ganizations are too well administered as 
compared with the attention and over- 
sight of the welfare of the church herself. 
There is a similar subordination in na- 
tional denominationalaffairs. Whensuch 
a board, for instance, as the Committee of 
Nine is appointed, to confer between the 
different societies, there ought to be at 
least three members of that body to repre- 
sent the denomination as a whole—com- 
missioners of the Crown. 

There is a demand for these adjusters 
to reach our legitimate expansion as a 
denomination. As it is now, particular 
societies are dictating on what terms 
Congregationalism shall advance in the 
South and claiming a monopoly of the 
right to encourage or restrain our advance 
over wide sections of ourcountry. While 
we recognize that healthy progress comes 
chiefly through growth, we do not impair 
this principle when we graft and cross 
our stock with the improved varieties 
which have been raised on mission fields 
and in other climes and conditions. 

These commissioners should be men 
who are acquainted with the organic law 
of our order, and who would see to its 
application. In former times we had Dr. 
Quint, Dr. Dexter, and now we have other 
equally qualified individuals who are com- 
monly consulted by the churches. We 
might just as well have such men regular 
commissioners of our body and officially 
recognized as to have them influence our 
polity in the press or as private bishops. 


SUBJECTS AND SPHERE OF ACTION 


Some of the subjects which might 
promptly come before our commissioners 
for consideration are these: 

(a) The enforcement by wise decisions 
and moral pressure of comity between 
the various societies operating in our ter- 
ritory. For instance, at present a single 
enterprise in this city may appeal for aid 
with fair prospect of success to at least 
six sources of supply: the Congregational 
Church Union, the City Missionary So- 
ciety, the Home Missionary Society, the 
Church Building Society, the Sunday 
School Society and the Old South Fund. 

Your experience, brethren, has taught 
you that up to date the last suggestion 
likely to be made when any course of 
action is proposed is to inquire what the 
other societies and the denomination as 
a whole would say or wish. Our local 
organizations are often as indifferent to 
this sentiment as the various churches of 
different orders in a Western town. Our 
commissioners would see to it that there 
should be something like a uniform and 


harmonious course adopted by all our 
collecting and distributing agencies. 

(b) Another imperial service of our 
commissioners would be to inaugurate a 
protest or an approval upon the action 
of our national societies, which would be 
a check or encouragement as coming from 
our capital city. As an illustration, the 
publication of a new and. enlarged mis- 
sionary magazine by one of our societies 
after the recommendation of our National 
Council in favor of consolidation is a 
serious matter for our churches, and a 
Boston protest would be weighty as to 
the continuous disregard of the sugges- 
tion of our highest assembly and the 
claims of comity with other societies. 

(c) Let your commissioners bring be- 
fore our general body the perversions of 
Congregational principles which are ex- 
emplified under distressing circumstances 
in some of our city churches at the pres- 
ent time; discuss with brotherly frank- 
ness any attempt to sell our Congrega- 
tional interests under the hammer. 

(qd) Our commissioners would help us 
to modify our method if not our fun- 
damental Congregationalism, so that 
churches which are assisted from with- 
out shall have on their governing boards 
trustees appointed by the contributing 
bodies, who shall have advisory and veto 
powers as to expenditures. If a church 
needs money, it often requires other aid 
more. The contributing churches have 
as much right to be represented in the 
administration of a local church as that 
local church which may contribute noth- 
ing has to share in the great councils and 
societies of our order. 

Speaking under this head, may I sug- 
gest the wisdom of publishing careful 
accounts, not only of societies, but of 
churches which appeal for external sup- 
port? Lack of confidence in the finan- 
cial administration is the chief bar to a 
hearty response for aid to churches and 
causes otherwise worthy. 

Along with this let me raise the ques- 
tion of separate churches where there 
is no prospect of independent existence. 
Rather should these enterprises be ad- 
ministered as annexes than as distinct 
institutions. 


A SUPERINTENDENT FOR CHURCH 
NURTURE 


We ought to consider the appointment 
of a superintendent or assistant of our 
churches who would be the active mem- 
ber of a state Congregational commis- 
sion to visit our churches for their up- 
building. 

Brethren, we are fast shifting the bal- 
ance of secretaries above shepherds to 
the wrong side. Fresh appointments are 
being made of collectors to cover our 
territory, but we are not keeping pace 
with production and nourishment on our 
fields. Who is going to do the plowing 
and furnish the planters if all hasten to 
be gleaners? I warn you, brethren, and 
the great societies that you represent, 
that you are denuding and exhausting 
your acres by your appointment of days 
and seasons, agencies and officers for 
gathering funds without corresponding 
care of the beds and buds of the Lord’s 
vineyard. We ought to have in Massa- 
chusetts a messenger of the churches 
who shall not only give us the real facts 
of our population and polity, but who 
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shall be as an elder brother in counsel 
with the younger. Let some supervisor 
or minister at large be appointed by the 
State Association and maintained, if need 
be, by the Congregational Clubs for such 
service. 


ISSUES WHICH MAY EMERGE 


There are matters minor and secondary 
now perhaps which may soon become 
major premises. 

1. The first is that of a change in our 
State Association, so that we shall make 
it less a forum of oratory and more of a 
clearing house to transact business forour 
body ; not an assembly for the passing of 
resolutions, but for reaching conclusions. 

2. A question which may speedily be- 
come as prominent as it is now important 
is that of the training of our own ministers 
in a seminary of our own in Boston or 
Brookline. I do not wish to raise the issue 
as to the location of Andover, but Iam cer- 
tain that the denomination as a whole 
ought fairly to weigh the worth of training 
our own leaders in this chief city of our 
fathers, not for the sociological oppor- 


_ tunities, but because of its spiritual priv- 


ileges, history and cosmopolitan char- 
acter. 

3. The increase in the bulk and quality 
of our distinctly denominational litera- 
ture is something for which we must 
soon provide. The Mormon elders, with 
linen dusters, pack saddles and pious 
beards and broad hats, are flooding the 
land with their perversions ; yet it is dif- 
ficult for the children of the Pilgrims to 
lay their hands on compact and clear 
statements of the principles and polity of 
our great order. 

4, The drain of denominational money 
for schools which are neither denomina- 
tional or Christian is an issue which will 
soon crowd to the fore. 

Co-operation is a clarion note of the 
age. It ought to find a response in our 
hearts and plans. Consideration leads to 
brotherly kindness; this starts the tide 
of love, and the Holy Spirit raises it to 
the flood. With all our discussions we 
are bound for the good of our order and 
the cause of our Master to draw closer to- 
gether in mutual conference, fellowship 
and faith. Nothing will help our creed 
more than such communion, Nothing 
will enable us better to see one vision of 
the exalted, conquering Christ and to real- 
ize that unity in the church for which he ~ 
prayed and suffered. 

Brethren, my plea is for more effective 
organization and that strictly within the 
limits of our charter, and for better busi- 
ness. Every other great enterprise in the 
world is looking in this direction, and shall 
not we who have such a costly convoy of 
principles, of privileges and of souls, make 
our fleet shipshape for the millennial ma- 
neuvers? I plead for this in the firm be- 
lief that the closer, practical connections 
among the churches of Christ will furnish 
fresh channels of revival and bring benefi- 
cent spiritual results, as well as quiet 
the perplexed souls of a multitude of my 
brethren. 


Prof. H. S. Nash of the Episcopal Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass., a fresh and origi- 
nal thinker and inspiring teacher, has wisely 
decided to remain where he is, and not accept 
the flattering call of the church of the Holy 
Trinity, Brooklyn. { 
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Holy Week and Easter 


Most churches of our order, even those 
which ignored the earlier part of Lent, held 
extra services during Holy Week, observing 
the communion on Thursday and laying sol- 
emn emphasis on the services of Good Friday. 
On that evening, Stainer’s Crucifixion was 
sung in many churches. At Shawmut in Bos- 
ton the choir and quartet, robed in black 
vestments, under the direction of Mr. Dun- 
ham, gave an artistic and effective rendering 
of this most touching cantata, Dr. McElveen 
contributing a brief but reverent presentation 
of Christ, the Magnet. Eliot Church, Newton, 
heard during Holy Week, besides its own Dr. 
W. H. Davis, Prof. E. C. Moore of Harvard, 
on The Sacrament of Service, and Prof. George 
F. Jewett on The Place of remptation in Chris- 
tian Lives. Union services were held on Good 
Friday. Central Church, Newtonville, and 
the Newton Highlands church held four joint 
services, Drs. O. S. Davis and G. T. Smart 
alternating as preachers. 

The Waltham church, Rev. Messrs. C. E. 
Harrington and F. E. Webster, ministers, held 
Six services, each preceded by a half-hour of 
conversation. On Saturday evening the rector 
of Christ Church gave a stereopticon lecture 
to the two Sunday schools, on the Life of 
Christ in Art. At Central Church, Lynn, 
Rey. ©. F. Weeden, aided by four neighboring 
ministers, held five evening services with spe- 
cial music at each. Rev. W. P. Landers of 
Sutton conducted: five services, reading Drum- 
mond’s Greatest Thing in the World and Mac- 
laren’s Continuity of Life, and closing witha 
sermon on The Appeal of the Cross. The 
Kingston pastor, Rev. E. M. Bartlett, was 
helped by two of the Plymouth clergy, Rev. 
Messrs. Noyes and James. Among his own 
subjects were The Gospel of a Person; Jesus, 
the Lover of Womenand Men; The Comforter 
of Human Sorrows; Scourged, Crucified, Bur- 
ied for Us; The Vacant Tomb. 

Pilgrim Chureh, Worcester, observed the 
ten days preceding Easter instead of the 
Week of Prayer in January, Mr. S. M. Say- 
ford conducting evangelistic services. 

Rey. L. H. Thayer held at North Church, 
Portsmouth, N. H., five half-hour services 
on afternoons, with the general subject, 
Aspects of the Passion. Sub-topics were: Its 
Foreshadows, Accidents, Essence, Implica- 
tions. Sonship and the Passion was con- 
sidered Good Friday, the chorus choir singing 
Dubois’ Seven Last Words of Christ. At 
Easter vespers Mr. Thayer preached on The 
Eternity of the Father, the chorus rendering 
Dudley Buck’s Christ, the Victor. 

The church in Winsted, Ct., held services 
every night but Saturday, Rev. N. M. Calhoun 
ealling im three neighboring ministers, Rev. 
Messrs. G. W. Judson, W. F. Stearns and 
H. B. Roberts, to preach. 

At Homer, N. Y., besides the nightly preach- 
ing by Rev. W. F. Kettle, all-day services 
were held on Good Friday, seven outside 
clergymen speaking, each on one of the Seven 
Words from the Cross. 

Dr. Bartlett of First Church, Chicago, on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings, lectured im- 
pressively on the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau. The events of the last week of the 
Saviour’s life were made vivid by 100 col- 
ored stereopticon views. Dr. Berle preached 
at Union Park Church on The House of 
Prayer for All Nations, The Sorrows of True 
Discipleship, The Lordship of Service. At 
the Friday communion the choir rendered 
Bach’s Passion Music. 

Rev. W. R. Kedzie of Vicksburg, Mich., has 
been preaching on The Self-assertions of 
Jesus—the Great I Am’s—closing with an 
Easter sermon on ‘‘I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.” In Holy Week he preached on The 
Significance of Jesus Christ and of His 
Death, and The Conditions of a Deepening 
Friendship. 

At Union Church, Green Bay, Wis., Rev. J. 
M. A. Spence has been preaching on The 


Master Man and conducting a series of 
Lenten Meditations on The Call of Christ: 
To Prayerfulness, Thoughtfulness, Consecra- 
tion, Character, Sacrifice, Immortality. 

Many churches choose this day of gladness 
and gratitude for special! contributions. The 
one at Fond du Lac, Wis., raised funds for 
the Biederwolf evangelistic meetings, which 
began Easter afternoon. It also distributed 
its benevolence calendar, with envelopes, at 
that time, making Easter the beginning of its 
missionary year and taking pledges for the 
next twelve months. Shawmut Church, Bos- 
ton, raised over $500 for its endowment fund. 
Eliot Church, Newton, gave for home mis- 
sions; First of Newton Center for its building 
fund; North of Portsmouth, N. H., for India’s 
orphans; and Waverly of Jersey City, for 
classrooms, clubrooms, library, hall and gym- 
nasium. Porter Church, Brockton, Mass., 
dedicated a grand piano, the gift of the King’s 
Daughters. 

Among Easter accessions already reported 
are these from New York: Broadway Taber- 
nacle, 18; Bedford Park, 12; Forest Avenue, 
13. Washington Street Church, Toledo, 0O., 
had 23, making 200 in eighteen months. 


IN BOSTON 


Never, it is said, was Easter celebrated on a 
scale of such magnificence as this year, in 
Boston, if indeed, anywhere. All was light, 
fragrance, hope, beauty appealing to every 
sense, physical and spiritual. It was a long, 
bright day of rejoicing, beginning with early 
masses close upon the hour when the women 
went to the sepulchre and closing with mus- 
ical vespers at night. The German church 
was a blaze of electric lights. Even at Tre- 
mont Temple, which mourns the death of 
Deacon Charles N. Allen—the music of whose 
life of service rivaled his exquisite playing of 
the violin—his chair was filled with white 
roses, and the note of sorrow was turned to 
joy. Stately palms and radiant lilies vied in 
emphasizing the note of triumph. In several 
cases cut flowers or plants were given the 
children. 


For the first time since the Boston Easter | 


card mission was established twenty-three 
years ago, the man who originated and has 
conducted it sucessfully all the time, Rev. 
D. W. Waldron, was unable last Sunday to 
superintend it personally, being confined to 
his house by rheumatism. Yet he so arranged 
all the details of the itinerary that the usual 
round was made among the homes and insti- 
tutions where the sick, aged and infirm are 
eared for. The party this year included sey- 
eral singers and speakers and was busy from 
morning until evening. Services were held 
and cards and papers distributed in six dif- 
ferent institutions in various parts of the city, 
and to a number of other institutions large 
budgets of attractive literature were sent. 
The dis#ppointment evinced by the inmates 
of these homes when they learned Mr. Wal- 
dron was not to be present testified to the 
blessing and the good cheer of which he had 
been the dispenser so many years. It is to 
be hoped that next Easter he will be at his 
accustomed place at the head of his party, for 
no one is so competent as he to do this special 
work. He expects to be at his desk in the 
Congregational House in a few days.’ 

The music was never more glorious, though 
fewer long works were presented. Haydn’s 
Creation, however, was given at the First 
Baptist Church and selections from Handel’s 
Messiah and Gounod’s Redemption at others. 
Central Church had the innovation of a 
trumpet solo. Porter Church, Brockton, pre- 
sented Manney’s Resurrection; First Church, 
Northampton, gave Easter-tide, a short can- 
tata by Gaston Borch, and the chureh in 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., gave Christ, the Victor, 
by Dudley Buck. In New York city many 
churches supplemented organ and choir with 
orchestral instruments. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAO OGDEN RANKIN 


April 19, Sunday. 

7: 11-17. 

Death and life, each followed by its multi- 
tude, meet in the public way. By Jewish 
courtesy and custom Jesus and his followers 
should have turned aside to follow the dead 
to burial. He did better, he brought back life; 
and who can doubt that this young man and 
his mother followed him. Death must needs 
be for change and progress in this world, but 
this is Christ’s testimony to the compas- 
sionate sympathy of God with grief. Note 
the dramatic circumstances and the complete 
simplicity of it all, the total absence of elabo- 
ration in the narrative, the vividness, as of an 
eyewitness, in the description of the scene. 


April 20. At the Pharisee’s House.—Luke 7: 

36-50. 

The Pharisee invited Jesus to test him. He 
was puzzled to place him, as all unbelievers 
are. He welcomed the woman’s coming because 
it settled the matter. If Jesus had been a 
prophet, he would have known. There is 
not a shadow of sorrow for the woman. This 
woman was neither Mary Magdalene nor Mary 
of Bethany. She had heard Christ’s invita- 
tion and accepted it, she believed and loved. 
Note Christ’s consideration. He accepts her 
attentions silently, he bears witness only to 
her love. He sends her forth in peace. See 
how this fulfilled the word of Christ, “ For 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged.” By his own thought of love and 
gratitude the Pharisee was wanting. 


The Widow’s Son.—Luke 


April 21. Gaining and Losing the Life-—Luke 

9: 18-27, 

This opens a new chapter in the education 
of thetwelve. The faithof the multitude had 
rapidly receded. They no longer thought of 
him as Messiah, or sought to make him king. 
The faith of the twelve was wavering. Then 
Peter speaks his heart’s wish and conviction, 
and Jesus immediately begins to teach them 
his sufferings and death. The true life is the 
life laid down. Compare the corn of wheat 
[John 12: 24]. This is not life abandoned but 
invested, the reverse of suicide. Note that it 
is not an occasional but a daily cross, 


April 22. On the Mount with Christ.—Luke 

9: 28-36. 

They saw Christ’s glory, yet he was still the 
man they knew. Jesus and Moses and Elijah 
in the resurrection body all were men. Con- 
sider the dazed astonishment of the three 
when you are tempted to ask for a direct reve- 
lation of God to eye and ear. Note that glory 
was the consequent of prayer. The parallels 
and differences of Sinai and the Transfigura- 
tion are of great interest. 


April 23. The New Elijah.—Mark 9: 9-13. 

The restoration of all things is moral, not 
material. God’s kingdom cannot be helped 
by material progress without faith and love. 
John and Elijah had the same message, a call 
to awakening and return, the same following, 
the same rejection by the rulers and the peo- 
ple as a whole. 


April 24. A Failure and Its Remedy.—Mark 

9: 14-29, 

The lesson of Messiah’s sufferings was hard 
to learn. The shaken faith of the disciples 
shows in failure here. When our faith is 
shaken the remedy is prayer. For God works 
through prayer to faith, and through faith to 
power. 


April25. Prophecy of Death.—Mark 9: 30-32, 
Note the foretelling of both death and resur- 
rection. But death hid the resurrection from 
them as the moon hides the sun in an eclipse. 
Messiah crucified only seems credible when 
he is risen. It was the personal tie that held. 
Only their loving acquaintance with him saved 
them—as it must save us in times of doubt. 
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The Childhood of the Year 


It is a poor heart which must be always 
receiving in full measure and cannot lend 
something of warmth and beauty to the 
slow-advancing Spring. We must be 
ehildren in our faith and our imagina- 
tion, if we are to make the most of the 
childhood of the year, the time between 
the drifted snows and the lush youth of 
fresh green leaves. What-are all the ex- 
periences of other years, if not to enable 
us to feel the thrill of May in the earliest 
bluebird’s song, and all the splendor of 
the flowers in the first i 
greening of the wheat? ‘ 

Spring begins with 
the turn of the year 
when, according to 
the popular saying, 
the cold begins to 
strengthen. Butif 
the days are cold the 
sun begins to climb. 
Spring is the daughter 
of the sun and quickly 
shows her face when 
her father smiles. By 
March her ways begin 
to be evident on every 
hand, in spite of occa- 
sional inclemencies of 
bitter cold and heap- 
ed-up snow. The 
sunny noons have a 
thrill of warmth and 
life which shrinks the 
drifts while it warms 
the heart. And April’s 
long delays are full of 
charm. Itis the child- 
hood of the year, but 
it has childhood’s joy 
and mirth. 

Every wandering in 
the woods and fields 
in this time between 
the frosts and flowers 
is like going out to 
meet the Spring. 
When the mud of the 
fields and roads makes 
walking difficult (itself 
a sign that Spring is 
home again engaged in 
cleaning house), the 
paths of the wood, 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


where the snow still lies on north slopes 
sheltered from the sun, give firmer foot- 
ing. Here there is sign and prophecy of 
spring in the polypody ferns which hung 
so limp and curled, the image of discour- 
agement, from their rocky places in the 
time of bitter cold. Now they are erect 
and alert, glad witnesses that Spring is at 
the door and ready to send up new fronds 
to greet her coming. 

These are the days when pools \form 
after the rains in the hollows of the field 


Polypody Ferns, erect and alert 


giving us new and lovely pictures as we 
go. That pasture, which we have crossed 
a hundred times and always thought so 
commonplace, has now its eye—a silver 
mirror for the hill, the trees, the sky. 
From brown sedge cushions new green 
stalks begin to rise like spears. In a 
weedy field between the stumps of last 
year’s corn, a thousand chickweed blos- 
soms are shining in the sun, Clover is 
pushing out its leaves, timidly as yet but 
with the promise of great clumps to be. 
It is the time of cat- 
kins and thealder bush 
that stood so dark and 
stiff against the sky, 
is suddenly full of pen- 
dent blossoms that re- 
mind the children of 
little Bo-Peep’s lost 
flock and the tails they 
left behind them, The 
elms and maples open 
innumerable blossoms 
to the sky, enriching 
our world in every 
vista with islands of 
tender green and gold 
and red, 

The willows open 
out their pussies and 
a neglected bit of road- 
side becomes a sym- 
phony in green and 
silver, played for the 
eye in charming yari- 
ations by the warm 
south wind. The bees 
are busy gathering 
pollen and the air is 
full of the summer 
music of their wings. 
Country lovers, out 
for their Sunday after- 
noon, gather and wave 
these silver wands 
and, though they scorn 
sentiment, under the 
spell of Spring are 
sentimental and not 
ashamed. 

The warmth of these 
first days begins to 
pierce below the cover- 
ing of leaves October 
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“ The willows open out their pussies”’ 


gave the forest floor and the hepaticas 
respond. The wood that lay so cold and 
brown is suddenly beautiful with cheery 


blossoms, some purple, some faint pink 


and white, like the wood sorrel, some 
pure white, like flakes of lingering snow. 
The children gather them—you meet them 
coming home at twilight, each with hun- 
dreds crowded in a grimy fist and eyes 
that gleam with pleasure of discovery and 
possession. ; 

The swelling chorus of the morning 
song tells of the joy of birds. The merry 
gray snowbirds have recovered their love 
notes and are practicing for their court- 
ing time in the North. The robins re- 


The Alder Catkins 
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sume possession of their accustomed 
lawn. Song sparrows havescattered from 
their wintry corners and are busy and 
musical everywhere, while the fox spar- 
rows, spending a few days with us on 
their journey, are walking about our 
shrubbery and singing their lovely notes 
of praise. 

With Easter time the fire of Spring 
burns high in the heart of the bird and 
the sap of the tree. The push and rush 
of life is faster than the eye can follow. 
The mysteries and glories of the nesting 
time begin. All the spring’ flowers are 
out and the bewildered eye goes restlessly 
from delight to new delight. Then, per- 
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haps, we shall remember this calmer 
time of the childhood of the year, when 
each new discovery of bird or. leaf or 
blossom was a discovery indeed. 


Hepaticas 


The trees in their innermost marrow 
Are touched by the sun; 

The robin is here, and the sparrow ; 
Spring is begun! 

The sleep and the silence are over, 
These petals that rise 

Are the eyelids of earth that uncover 
Her numberless eyes. 

—Archibald Lampman. 


“4 silver mirror for the hill,’ the trees, the sky", } 
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was won. There was a sense of strange-— 
ness about the familiar fields, viewed un-— 
der this new and exciting condition—to 


The Red Hair Story 


BY EMILIA ELLIOTT 


A sudden slamming of the garden door, 
@ rush through the hall, and Meg—flushed, 
frowning—stood in the sitting-room door- 
way. 

Grandmother looked up from her sew- 


ing. ‘‘In trouble, dear?” 
Meg flung herself on the lounge, bury- 
ing her face ina big cushion. “It’s that 


horrid Ted—I can’t stand it, being called 
redhead and lantern top, and’’—Meg’s 
voice died away in sobs. 

“Tt is hard, dear; but brothers will 
tease and sisters must endure. Shall I 
tell you the red hair story?” 

Meg satup. ‘“‘What a funny name.” 

“Tt’s your mother’s name for it.” 

Meg settled herself cosily among the 
cushions. ‘‘Please, I’m ready, Grand- 
mother.” 

“Once upon a time,” Grandmother be- 
gan, “there was a little girl with the red- 
dest of red hair. Her name was Lydia, 
shortened generally to Lyddy, and she 
was thin and freckled, not one bit pretty. 
Her dearest friend was a plump, rosy 
child, with big brown eyes and a perfect 
mop of golden browncurls. Lyddy’s hair 
was as straight as the proverbial poker. 

“The ‘north lot’ of the farm belonging 
to Lyddy’s father bordered the ‘south 
lot’ of the one where Blanche lived. 
Blanche called every day for Lyddy on 
her way down to the little district school- 
house, and Lyddy stopped for Blanche 
Sunday mornings on her way to Sunday 
school. At school Lyddy helped Blanche 
with her arithmetic and grammar, and 
Blanche helped Lyddy with history and 
geography ; in spelling they kept close to- 
gether at the head of the class.” 

“Didn’t they ever quarrel?” 
asked, 

“Indeed, yes; Lyddy was a fiery little 
piece, but her wrath never lasted long. 
‘Blanche was slow to take offense—really, 
I’m afraid the fault was generally Lyddy’s. 
She used to lay all the blame on that hair 
of hers. That red hair certainly caused 
her considerable unhappiness and often 
brought her into a decidedly disagreeable 
prominence among her mates. Particu- 
larly was that the case after Jim Dawson 
moved into their neighborhood and 
came to schoo}, 

“He would come on acold day, asking 
Lyddy if he might warm his hands over 


Meg 


her pigtails; or he would call out, 
‘Lyddy, teacher wants a lock of your 
hair; the fire’s out and she hasn’t any 
matches!’ And one night, when there’d 
been a spelling match, and Lyddy had 
won, that provoking Jim said, just as 
they were all starting for home, ‘I say, 
Lyddy, it’s such a dark night, pull off your 
hood and light us along.’ 

‘**T wouldn’t mind, he’s jealous, you’re 
so much smarter than he is,’ Blanche 
would say comfortingly. 

“*So’re you—he don’t tease you,’ 
Lyddy would retort. 

“It seemed as if that dreadful boy 
devoted all his energies to devising new 
forms of torture for poor Lyddy. He 
would snatch one of her tight little braids 
and one of Blanche’s curls, holding them 
mockingly up in contrast. He drew end- 
less pictures on the blackboard of them 
both, and Lyddy’s were always very highly 
colored. After a while Lyddy began to 
think that Blanche did not mind those 
pictures—but then, Jim made her pretty. 
Bit by bit, a miserable feeling of envy 
and distrust crept into Lyddy’s heart ; 
she grew almost to dislike Blanche. They 
still played together as usual, Lyddy too 
ashamed of her feeling towards her 
friend even to hint at it. 

‘“*When school closed for the summer 
vacation, matters righted themselves. 
With no one to draw daily contrasts 
between herself and Blanche, Lyddy’s 
troubles almost disappear 

“How old was Lyddy, Grandmother?” 
Meg asked. 

‘“‘She and Blanche were both ten that 
summer—‘twins’ they used to call them- 
selves. 

‘One afternoon, about the middle of 
vacation, Blanche came for Lyddy to 
come over to supper and stay all night. 
Lyddy was doing her seam on the back 
porch, It must be finished before per- 
mission might be asked. She took extra 
pains with her stitches, while Blanche, 
perched on the piazza railing, among the 
honeysuckle vines, chattered away about 
the fun they would have. ‘I’ve made 
cupcakes, and mother says we may have 
our supper under the apple tree—a tea 
party supper, with my best tea set.’ 

“‘ Lyddy’s mother demurred a little over 
the ‘all night’ plan, but finally consent 


be going from home fora whole afternoon 
and night. Lyddy felt very grown-up and 
responsible. 

‘‘ Her newly acquired dignity of manner 


did not last long. She was soon racing 
pellmell after Blanche, along the narrow, 


winding field path, tumbling headlong 


over the fence, in her desire to get there 


first. They waded in the brook, with ex- 


cursions into the long meadow grass ; then 


sat down to a never failing amusement, 
the making of burr baskets. Soon they 
had a fine assortment, arranged on the 
flat stone between them. But Blanche 
was ina restless mood; catching up her 


best basket, she crushed it into a hard 
knobby ball, tossing itat Lyddy. A fierce 
game followed, lasting until Blanche, get- . 


ting a burr in her hair, cried for truce. 

““*T wouldn’t want to get more than 
one in, tiresome things,’ she said, shaking 
back that wealth of sunny curls. - 

‘‘Lyddy’s grimy little hands closed 
convulsively. The sunshine falling on 
Blanche’s hair, turned it into a wondrous. 
mass of gold. Lyddy’s heart ached with 
the beauty of it. 

“««S’pose you did get a lot of burrs in 
your hair?’ she said. 

«Tt would have to be cut off.’ 

“¢Ey’ry bit?’ 

***Short, of course,’ 

“*Tt would take a long while Pel grow 
long again ?’’ Lyddy questioned, 

*«*T guess so.’ 

“‘* Would it be curly ?’ . 

““*T don’t know. Let’s go to the house.” 
Blanche danced ahead, swinging her sun- 
bonnet by one string, throwing and catch- 
ing the burr ball with her other hand. 

“‘Lyddy followed, feeling very wicked. 
For one moment she had wished—really 
and truly wished—that Blanche would 
get a lot of burrs in that brown hair of 
hers. All the fun and pleasure of the 
afternoon had vanished. She had half a 
mind to go home. More and more slowly 
she walked, until Blanche, turning back, 
seized her hand, forcing her into a run 
and into good spirits as well. Lyddy 


helped feed the chiekens and set the ~ 


family supper table, quite cheerful again. 

‘Then came the carrying out of doors 
of the little pine table, square and stained 
red; the lifting down from the shelf in 
the best pantry of the quaint blue and 
white tea set. Though a child’s play set, 
it was not so very small. The old-fashioned 
cups held a fair amount of tea—not real 
tea, by any means, but cambric tea, tast- 
ing almost like the genuine article, when 
poured from that delightful little pot. 
The cupcakes were given the place of 
honor in the center of the table, wreathed 
round with sprigs of lemon yerbena and 
saucy yellow pansies. 

“It was still light when they ran 
laughing upstairs to bed—for once bed- 
time was welcome. ‘Aren’t you glad your 
mother said you could stay?’ Blanche 
said, over and over, as they undressed. 

“Then, in a flash, the fun and frolic of 
the moment was lost to Lyddy. Blanche 
sat on a low stool brushing out her hair 
for the night. ‘Aren't you going todo 
yours?’ she asked, then stopped, 

“In Lyddy’s childish eyes a 
light burned. ‘She’s brushing and 
ing on purpose to hurt me—she asked me 
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that on purpose to hurt me—I wish she’d 
‘get lots and lots of burrs into that hair of 
hers,’ she said to herself, and had hard 
work not to say it aloud. 

“On the table lay the burr ball; Blanche 
had left it there before supper. Lyddy 
reached out and touched it. ‘Do come 
to bed—I’m sleepy,’ she said, impatiently. 

“*O dear, I thought we’d stay awake 
talking, eyer so long,’ Blanche objected. 
But she came good-naturedly. She was 
soon asleep; lLyddy tossed restlessly, 
thinking of the burrs on the table, seeing 
Blanche’s bright hair thrown carelessly 
over her pillow. 

“Lyddy woke next morning, feeling 
that something had happened and won- 
dering, at first, where she was. She soon 
recollected, but where was Blanche, and 
where were those burrs? Suddenly Lyddy 
remembered. What would be done to 
her? No one would love her any more. 

“Her pitiful sobbing brought Blanche, 
but Lyddy would not look up—would 
not tell her what the trouble was—would 
only cry bitterly. Blanche flew for her 
mother. 

“Seated on Mrs. Barton’s lap, Lyddy 
at last sobbed out her confession—how 
she had sat up in bed in the night and 
rubbed the burrs into Blanche’s hair, 
and how sorry she was—but it was too 
late. 

“© Why dear,’ Mrs. Barton said, sooth- 
ingly, ‘it was only adream. I threw the 
burrs out last night, while you were both 
sound asleep. You were thinking about 
them before you went to sleep, you see.’ 

“*And you wouldn’t have done it, 
‘really,’ Blanche declared ; ‘now don’t cry 
any more.’ , 

**Lyddy drew a deep breath—very glad 
indeed it was nothing but a dream.” 

Grandmother laid down her sewing. 

“That’s a lovely story,’’ Meg said. 

“And the moral’’—Grandmother be- 
gan. 

Meg made a protesting little face. ‘<I 
think mamma wants me,” she observed. 
Grandmother smiled. 


How to Help Working Girls 


One of the authors of The Woman Who 
Toils, that remarkable study of the working 
girl, Mrs. Yan Vorst, telling of her own ex- 
periences as a factory employee, suggests the 
best ways to relieve’and help this great class. 
She writes: 

On Saturday the owner of the factory 
comes at lunch time with several friends 
and talks to us with an amazing camarad- 
erie. He is kindly, humorous and tact- 
ful. One or two missionaries speak after 
him, but their conversation is too ab- 
stract for us. We want something dra- 
matic, imaginative, to hold our attention, 
or something wholly natural. Tell us 
about the bees, the beavers or the toilers 
of the sea. The longing for flowers has 
often come to me as I work, and a rose 
seems of all things the most desirable. 
. . . These are the things to be remem- 
bered in addressing or trying to amuse or 
instruct girls who are no more prepared 
than I felt myself to be for any precon- 
ceived ideal of art or ethics. The omni- 
presence of dirt and ugliness, of machines 
and ‘“‘stock,” leave the mind in a state of 
lassitude which should be roused by some- 
thing natural. 

As an initial remedy for the ills I vol- 
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untarily assumed I would propose amuse- 
ment. Of all the people who spoke to us 
that Saturday, we liked best the one who 
made us laugh. It was a relief to hear 
something funny. In working as an out- 
sider in a factory girls’ club [ had always 
held that nothing was so important as to 
give the poor something beautiful to look 
at and think about—a photograph or copy 
of some chef d’oewvre, an objet d'art, les- 
sons in literature and art which would 
uplift their souls from the dreariness of 
their surroundings. 

Three weeks as a factory girl had 
changed my beliefs. If the young soci- 
ety women who. sacrifice one evening 
every week to talk to the poor in the 
slums about Shakespeare and Italian 


-art would instead offer diversion first—a 


play, a farce, a humorous recitation—they 
would make much more rapid progress in 
winning the confidence of those whom 
they want to help. The working woman 
who has had a good laugh is more ready 
to tell what she needs and feels and fears 
than the woman who has been forced to 
listen silently to an abstract lesson. In 
society when we wish to make friends 
with people we begin by entertaining 
them. It should be the same way with 
the poor. 

Next to amusement as a means of giv- 
ing temporary relief and bringing about 
relations which will be helpful to all, I 
put instruction, in the form of narrative, 
about the people of other countries, our 
fellowman, how he lives and works; and, 
third, under this same head, primitive 
lessons about animals and plants, the 
industries of the bees, the habits of ants, 
the natural phenomena which require no 
reasoning power to understand and which 
open the thoughts upon a delightful un- 
known vista. 


April 


Oh, met ye April on your way— 
And was she grave or was she gay— 
Saw ye a primrose chaplet fair— 
Upon her tangled, wind tossed hair ? 


And had she on a kirtle green, 

The sweetest robe was ever seen? 

Oh! met ye April on your way, 

With eyes like dove’s breast meek and gray? 


Yes, I met April on my way, 

Part morrow and part yesterday— 
And she went laughing, she was sad— 
Wayward and pensive, grave and glad. 


The fluttering fabric of her gown— 

Was emerald green, in shadow brown, 
Soft gray as dove’s breast were her eyes, 
And bluest blue of summer skies! 


Light fell her step upon the grass, 

As though a faery queen did pass ; 

Her hands were cold yet full of flowers, 
Her loose hair wet with pattering showers ! 


Strung daisies for a girdle white 

Were wound about her bosom slight— 

Yes, I met April on my way, 

And swift she stole my heart today! 
—Edith C. M. Dart, in The Spectator. 


It is but equal that our heart should be 
so much on God, when the heart of God is 
so much onus. If the Lord of glory can 
stoop so low as to set his heart on sinful 
dust, methinks we should be easily per- 
suaded to set our hearts on Christ and 
glory.—Richard Baxter. 
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A Progressive Women’s Club 


Our friends across the water are rather in- 
clined to laugh at their American sisters for 
the seriousness with which they take their 
club-life. The English woman runs into her 
club much as a man does, to look over the 
current periodicals, to get a quiet lunch or 
spend an hour of rest or chat in a comfortable 
easy chair. It is more a social than a literary 
center. It is interesting to note a drift in this 
direction among American club women, al- 
though it is only noticeable where there is a 
conventional clubhouse. 

An old Boston club, founded long before the 
“club movement ” existed, is one of the most 
progressive organizations in our conservative 
New England. This is the Women’s Eduea- 
tional and Industrial Union. Its avowed pur- 
pose (Boston women always have a “ pur- 
pose”) is “‘to increase fellowship among 
women in order to promote the best practical 
methods of securing their educational, indus- 
trial and social advancement.”’ For years it 
has been a center of helpfulness through its 
classes, lectures, employment bureau and 
salesrooms, where women are given an oppor- 
tunity to sell their handiwork. Of late it has 
undertaken original work in the line of house- 
hold economics—not only investigating the 
conditions of domestic service and planning 
dietaries, but founding the School of House- 
keeping, which has recently been merged in 
Simmons College. 

This year just closing has been full of 
activities and plans for the future. The 
Union has now a membership of about 1,700, 
and is so fast outgrowing its present home on 
Boylston Street that a new and commodious 
building-is imperative in the near future 
Among the year’s lectures have been Charlton 
Black, Edward Everett Hale, Edmund H 
Garrett, Mrs. Widdrington, Edward H. Griggs, 
Jane Addams and Sarah L. Arnold, who con- 
ducted a series of conferences on The Home 
as a Factor in the Education of Women. To 
the regular classes in dressmaking, millinery 


embroidery, etc., has been added one in de- __ 


signing hats and costumes and a shirt waist 
class opens this spring. 

But the most interesting development of the 
year has been in the line of creature comforts. 
There are no such luxurious apartments as in 
some of the English or the more modern Amer- 
ican clubhouses, but the reading-room, the 
lunch room, the rest room and the lavatory 
guest room areall steps in this direction. The 
two lunch-rooms have been so overcrowded 
that it was decided this year to open a special 
lunch-room for members only. It is an at- 
tractive, quiet place, and its privileges are 
well worth the dollar a year which makes one 
a member. There are really three rooms 
which have been thrown together and fur- 
nished in cool green and white. The cozy 
round tables are most daintily appointed, 
and one is served either with the excellent 
twenty-five cent course lunch or with more 
elaborate dishes «& la carte. Another new 
feature is the beautiful blue and white guest 
chamber, which may be hired by any mem- 
ber for $1.25 per day—a boon to out-of-town 
people. 

The demand for cooked food has been so 
great that arrangements have been made to 
sell lunches to take out of the building. This 
demand, together with the popularity of its 
lunch-rooms, has led the Union to consider a 
new scheme. I understand that before long 
it will open a down-town lunch-room in the 
shopping district, and that this will bealsoa 
food supply depot. The invention of a new 
machine known as a heat retainer makes it 
possible to supply families with hot meals 
ready to serve, and the Union means to try 
the experiment. Many are the persons in 
apartments who will welcome this news. 

This brief outline shows how businesslike, 
progressive and widely helpful this wom- 
an’s club is, and may prove suggestive tu 
other city organizations. A. L. B. 


The Campaign 


of Testimony” 


VY. The Beginning of the Crisis 


By Pror. EpwArp I. BoswortH 


A prolonged crisis in the career of Paul 
now begins. The situation was to prove 
exceedingly trying to him, because the 
crisis was to be so long drawn out. He 
was aman to whom enforced inactivity 
and prolonged suspense would be exceed- 
ingly exasperating. In order to under- 
stand this prolonged crisis it is necessary 
to see what were the main features of the 
situation at the beginning of the crisis. 

1. The pattitude of the Jewish nation 
towards Christianity. The Jews had for 
some time ceased their opposition to the 
Nazarene movement. Although at first 
they considered the idea of a crucified 
Messiah to be utterly scandalous, they 
seem in time to have recognized that the 
Nazarenes regarded their Messiah as a 
highly exalted being and that their move- 
ment brought no such disgrace upon the 
nation as had at first seemed inevitable. 
Some years before the time of the present 
lesson, when Paul wrote his letter to the 
Galatians, it was true that a Nazarene 
who was ready to live the law abiding life 
of the orthodox Jew could believe in the 
Messiahship of Jesus without fear of 
molestation. For such the “offense of 
the cross had ceased” [Gal. 5:11]; they 
were no longer to be ‘‘ persecuted for the 
cross of Christ’”’ [Gal. 6:12]. At the time 
when Paul arrived in Jerusalem there 
were ‘‘myriads” of Christians. in the 
city who were orthodox Pharisees in 
everything except their belief in the 
Messiahship of Jesus [Acts 21: 20], and 
the authorities were not molesting them. 

2. The attitude of the orthodox Jews 
towards Paul. The orthodox non-Chris- 
tian Jews did not extend to Paul and 
others like him the tolerance which they 
exercised towards ordinary Jewish Chris- 
tians. It seemed to them an unpardon- 
able offense to encourage in Gentiles, as 
Paul had done, the idea that Gentiles 
could have part in the Jews’ great mo- 
nopoly, the kingdom of God, without in- 
corporating themselves by circumcision 
into the Jewish nation. Paul seemed to 
them to be cheapening their special pre- 
rogatives by preaching the gospel to the 
Gentiles. Some of these Jews seem even 
to have joined the Christian Church, not 
because they believed in the Messiahship 
of Jesus, but because they hoped as 
church members to make a more effec- 
tive protest against Paul’s offensive 
propagandism among the Gentiles [Gal. 
2: 4, 5). We can searcely imagine the 
extreme bitterness of feeling with which 
this class regarded Paul. They seem to 
have systematically misrepresented him 
in such a way as to prejudice a large ele. 
ment in the Jewish Christian Church 
against him. They systematically circu- 


lated the report that he not only admitted | 


Gentiles into the church of the Messiah 
without insisting on their becoming Jews, 
but that he taught Jews to abandon the 
Mosaic Law and to cease to circumcize 
their children [Acts 21: 21]. While the 
apostolic leaders are represented both in 
Acts and in the Pauline Epistles as, on 
the whole, friendly to Paul and to his 


® *Comments ou the International Sunday School 
Lesson for May 3. Text, Acts 21; 30-39, 


Gentile work, a large number of Jewish 
Christians would probably have been 
greatly relieved by his death. 

3. The assault. Paul had not been long 
in the city before this concentrated preju- 
dice and hate found expression in an as- 
sault that nearly resulted in his death. 
It was reported that, not content with 
crowding Gentiles into the church and 
the kingdom of the Messiah, he had actu- 
ally been so outrageously indecent as to 
conduct Gentiles into the sacred precincts 
of the holy temple, up the steps and be- 
yond the balustrade where it was certain 
death for a Gentile to pass. There is no 
evidence that Paul had done anything of 
the sort. He had merely been seen on 
the street with a Gentile friend, but there 
were plenty of enemies malicious enough 
to suggest that he had taken his Gentile 
friends into the sacred area, and to circu- 
late the report through the city so that in 
a few hours crowds of maddened Jews 
were racing through the streets of the city 
towards the southeast quarter. Every 
one was looking for Paul, and when some 
one finally spied him in one of the colon 
nades of the temple, they pounced upon 
him and dragged him out of the temple 
area into the streets of the city. The 
temple police shut the great gates of the 


temple so that he might not find refuge 


there and the mob might he.excluded. 
Paul had time to remember that it was in 
this vicinity that he had once helped to 
drag Stephen out of the Sanhedrin room 
into the street and outside the city to the 


place where he was stoned. The crowd | 


evidently now proposed to beat the life 
out of Paul without waiting to get him 
out of the city. Luke and the other 
members of the delegation may have been 
near, but were utterly powerless. Res- 
cuers, however, were at hand. 

4, The rescue. Word had been swiftly 
sent to the barracks near by that there 
was a riot, and immediately Cladius 
Lysias, the chiliarch, with several cap- 
tains and a detachment of soldiers came 
on the run, forced his way into the cen- 
ter of the crowd, and in a moment Paul 
was between two soldiers, chained to 
each. The crowd instantly closed in 
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about them. The soldiers surrounded 
Paul, lifted him from his feet, and the 
mob surged towards the barracks steps. 

5. Paul’s passion for the testimony mas- 
tered him. He did not beg to be hurried 
into safety behind the strong doors of 
the barracks, but as he looked out from 
the top of the steps upon the sea of angry 
faces his one thought was to utilize the 
opportunity for testimony: “I beseech 
thee, give me leave to speak unto the 
people.” Then this great witness who so 
patriotically loved the nation and the in- 
stitutions he was supposed to hate [Rom. 
9: 1-4] made his defense. It was not so 
much a defense as a simple and exceed- 
ingly tactful report of his personal expe- 
rience with Jesus, an experience which 
had warranted him in accepting Jesus as 
his Messianic Lord. He had gone up and 
down among the Gentiles because com- 
manded to do so by his Messiah. His 
own preference would have been to re- 
main in the sacred city and to work 
among his fellow rabbis [22: 17-21]. The 
appeal was ineffective. The same evil 
spirit that had shrieked and yelled for 
the blood of Jesus was still in the heart 
of thecity. Paul turned sorrowfully into 
the barracks and the city blindly faced 
its approaching doom, 
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A Corner on Dolls 


WHO is this nice little miss? 
O The dollies gay, who are they? 

One girl, four dolls, anda tub? 
Perhaps it’s a ‘‘Monday Club”! Every 
one of you knows she is washing their 
clothes, while the dolls keep still, as good 
dollies will. But we’ll know better, when 
we read her letter. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I send you a picture, 
so you will knowhowl look. I am nine years 
old. I am in the fifth grade at school. My 
teacher’s name is Miss ——, and she is just 
lovely. In the picture, the doll that sits in the 
chair is named Lula. On Christmas she had 
all new underclothing, a new green dress 
trimmed with white velvet. She had a new 
satin coat and a black hat. She is my best 
doll. The small baby doll with the short hair 
is Baby Rose. I have had her since I was a 
baby myself. The little doll lying in her lap 
is Ruth, and the other large doll is Katie. 

I am very fond of reading, but I do not like 
arithmetic very well. I belong to a club by 
the name of the Little Thimble Club, and we 
work for the Floating Hospital, and we made 
nineteen dollars last year. We went down 
the harbor on it one Saturday and stayed all 
day. Then I belong to the Mission Band. 
We had a Valentine sale. I tended the two- 
cent Valentine table with two little friends. 
We work for the little children that live way 
off in Africa and those places. Then some- 
times we make scrap-books for those that are 
sick. Can I please belong to the Corner? 

Wollaston, Mass. Guapys B. 


Certainly—here goes your ‘‘stifikit.” 
Your dollies shall be members too when- 
ever they write me themselves. You 
must try and “like arithmetic.” How 
can you keep account of all your expenses 
for your dollies’ clothes, or of the money 
you raise for the Floating Hospital and 
the missionary club unless you know arith- 


metic? 
MISSIONARY DOLLS 


I wonder what kind of dolls the children 
have in Africa. It certainly will not cost 
much to provide their ‘‘underclothing”’ ! 
Dolls haye had considerable to do with 
missions. You remember the picture in 
the Corner three or four years ago of the 
dolls sent to the children in the Marsovan 
Orphanage. Turkey, by the children in 
Denver, Col, The pastor—whose “ Annie 
Laurie” story you are reading in The 
Congregationalist eyery week—wrote us 
about it, and the next year one of our 
missionary Corner girls in Turkey sent a 
letter about their reception at the orphan- 
age. You remember too the beautiful 
doll sent (by M. J. R.) to the occupant of 
our cot in Dr. Grenfell’s shore hospital 
in Labrador, a picture of which appeared 
in the Corner and was reproduéed in our 
last souvenir sheet of Corner missionary 
children. When Kirkina was adopted 
and brought to Nova Scotia, the doll was 
left for the next occupant of the cot. 


ANOTHER DOLL FOR LABRADOR 


The other day a minister from Worces- 
ter County brought in another doll, made 
by a lady in his parish over eighty years 

._ of age, who writes : 


... This Topsy-turvy doll was made for 
the little sufferer in Dr. Grenfell’s hospital. 
Though she no longer needs it there will 
probably be others there to enjoy it. I have 
been interested in the people of that cold 
region ever since I heard about it the day 
we rode from City Point to the Point of 
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Rocks, and Dr. Grenfell’s work has my 
warmest sympathy. 

Northboro, Mass. M, E,.A. 

Yes, I remember that ride in the very 
height of war-time—a few weeks before 
the final surrender for which you had 
your school flags up last week—crossing 
the Appomattox on a long pontoon, and 
our inspection of the ‘Diet Kitchen” 
(at lunch-time) and other Christian Com- 
mission appointments in the Army of 
the James. How curious that the con- 
versation of that excursion should have 
borne such fruit so long after! The doll 
in fact represents the two races seen in 
great numbers that day, for it is so curi- 
ously constructed that, with a sudden 
turn, a black face, red dress and red cap 
take the place of a white face, gray dress 
and pink cap. Topsy turvy.is just the 
name for it, and a doll with two heads 
would be appropriate for a girl who had 
lost her two feet! We hope to hear 


sometime from this historic doll, sug- 
gestive of the sunny South, when it 
reaches its home in the icy North. Do 
you remember the surprise of our boy 
Pomiuk when he first saw a doll at the 
hospital, and looking at its eyes and 
mouth, exclaimed in Eskimo, “It is 
something like a baby’? 


Here’s a New Hampshire girl who. 


beats Gladys in the number of her doll 
family, her mother writing: 


Margaret is convalescing from measles, and 
lies on a couch with nine favorite dolls, her 
Angora cat Joe, and Budge, the dog! 


For the Old Folks 
SOME OF THEIR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Referring to the Corner of Jan. 31, we 
are able now to supply three poems asked 
for. The first is found to be by Charles 
Mackay, and entitled ‘‘ Little, but Great,” 
in his works, although quoted in Bryant’s 
and Whittier’s collections under the title 
of ‘‘Small Beginnings.”” The thought is 
so fine, we will copy the poem in full. 


A traveler through a dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 
And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows, 
And age was pleased in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs ; 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore ; 
It stood a glory in its place, 

- A blessing evermore. 
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A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern ; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn ; 

He walled it in, and hung with care 
A ladle at its brink: 

He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again, and lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parched tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought, 
’Twas old, and yet was new; 

A simple fancy of the brain, 

But strong in being true ; 

It shone upon a genial mind, 

And lo! its light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. 

The thought was small, its issue great, 
A watch-fire on the hill ; 

It sheds its radiance far adown, 

And cheers the valley still. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath, 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 


The hymn sung ‘“‘in the mill at Lowell 
forty years ago’”’ has been sent by several 
correspondents. 


The poem can be found in “ Memoirs of 
Elizabeth Reed,” who died at the Abbott 
School in New York. Copies of the book 
must be in New Bedford, which was her 
home. 


St. Louis, Mo. AD. A 


The Reed Genealogy says : 


Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander and Sarah 
(Willis) Reed, born 1831, died 1847, and her life 
has been published by John S. C. Abbott. 


The hymn, “‘ God gave, He took, Hé Will re- 
store,’ is in Leavitt’s Fourth Reader; “To 
the memory of my sister, by Miss Dyer.” 

Andover, Mass. L. M. 0. 


I copy it from sheet music published in Bos- 
ton, 1847. I heard Woodbury (one of our 
sweetest singers) sing it two or three years 
before bis death. 

Algona, Io. Mrs. S. 

The words are by F. M. E., the musie by 
J. B. Woodbury. I used to sing it fifty years 
ago, and still have the song. 

Pepperell, Mass. Mrs. S. 


This leaves the authorship uncertain. 
I have not been able to find the memoir. 
The first and last of six stanzas are copied. 


I remember how I loved her 
When a little guiltless child, 

I saw her in the cradle 

As she looked on me and smiled ; 
My cup of happiness was full, 
My joy words cannot tell ; 

And I blessed the glorious Giver, 
Who doeth all things well. 


I remember well my sorrow, 

As I stood beside her bed, 

And my deep and heartfelt anguish, 
When they told me she was dead ; 
And O, that cup of bitterness, 

Let not my heart rebel— 

God gave, He took, He will restore, 
He doeth all things well. 


One copy of the song, ‘‘She has climbed 
the golden stair,” has been sent (from 
Kansas), without note of authorship or 
where it can be found. This I will send 
on application to the lady who wished it. 


Nv. NUSED\ 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Problem of India 


India abounds in material for the would- 
be author. In its life, religion, customs, 
society and politics it differs from every 
other country in the world. The tyro ob- 
serves briefly and writes hastily, after- 
wards to learn that his observations have 
been superficial and his conclusions un- 
warranted. 

The author of India’s Problem, Krishna 
or Christ,* is not of this class. The book 
is the result of twenty-four yearsof resi- 
dence, travel, observation and study of 
the people of India, their customs, 
thoughts and religions. Dr. Jones has 
lived in the Madras Presidency since 1878, 
during which time he has been in constant 
contact with all classes of Hindus, from 
the lowest caste peasant to the Brahman 
graduate of the Indian University. His 
accurate knowledge of the Tamil lan- 
guage and his familiarity with the sacred 
books of Hinduism especially qualify him 
tospeak with authority upon the religious 


REV. J. P. JONES, D.D. 


customs and belief of the people and to 
set forth clearly the nature and extent of 
the Christian conquest of that great coun- 
try. 

Dr. Jones aims to define and make real 
the religious question of India as it pre- 
sents itself to the great modern mission- 
ary movement. After the first chapter, 
which introduces the reader to the coun- 
try and people as a whole, he plunges to 
the heart of his subject by defining the 
seven religions as they exist there today. 
He then specifies various points of simi- 
larity and contrast between Hinduism, 
the religion of over 200,000,000 of the pop- 
ulation of that country, and Christianity, 
and catalogues the religious products of 
the two faiths as they are thus brought 
into close relations to people living side 
by side in the same country; the Hindu 
fruits following twenty centuries of reli- 
gious practices, while the products of 
Christianity follow the seed-sowing of less 
than a century and that, too, in a country 
hostile to its practices, 

The results of the author’s close and 
careful study of his subject are summed 
up in the three chapters near the be- 
ginning of the book and in the three final 
chapters upon the Present Day Mission- 
ary Problem and Missionary Results. 
Intervening chapters upon the women of 
the country, the history of Christianity 
there and the missionaries and mission. 


*India’s Problem, Krishna or Christ, by John P. 
Jones, D. D. pp. 369. F.H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 


ary organization are valuable and afford 
a setting and background for the rest. 
Dr. Jones is thoroughly fair to the re- 
ligions he himself is attempting to sup- 
plant. He gives Hinduism credit for 
much that is good, while his criticisms 
are so just thatit is doubtful if the most 
devoted and yet intelligent Hindu would 
take issue with him. He has succeeded 
in viewing the religion as well as the cus- 
toms of the country from the Indian 
standpoint. 

So far as we are informed there is at 
present no one book—or even any lhalf- 
dozen volumes—that gathers up and pre- 
sents in attractive and readable form so 
much that is interesting and valuable to 
the student of the religions of India and 
the relations of Christianity to them, as 
does this work. The student of compara- 
tive religions can hardly afford to pass it 
by, and those who are interested in the 
Christian conquest of India and who 
wish to be posted on what has already 
been accomplished and how the battle is 
now waging, must give it careful study. 
The book is printed in an attractive form, 
with twenty-seven illustrations made 
from recently-taken private photographs. 

JAMES L. BARTON. 


RELIGION 
Biblical and paiterecy Essays, a Rev. A.B. 
Davidson, V. D., we dited by Prof. 
J.A. Paterson, De b: ae ‘0. oe C. Armstrong 
& Son. $1.75, 


The author of these thirteen essays was for 
nearly forty years professor of Hebrew in 
New College, Edinburgh. His literary work 
impressed many thinkers in this country and 
he was one of the most influential teachers of 
theologyin Great Britain. His successor, who 
has edited this volume, has been limited in his 
selestion of essays because of several volumes 
soon to be published of Dr. Davidson’s writ- 
ings. But those here given include a large 
variety, the themes being as wide apart as 
Arabaic Poetry, and the Rationale of a 
Preacher. Several of them have appeared in 
the Expositor. The first was his inaugural 
lecture on Biblical Theology, delivered in 1863, 
and the last, on The Uses of the Old Testa- 
ment, was given to his class in the college in 
1899. The two offer a suggestive study of the 
growth of a thoroughly disciplined mind in 
holding the same principles while influenced 
by the advancement of knowledge and the 
development of modern thought. Dr. David- 
son has treated all these subjects as a master 
in theology and in the use of the English lan- 
guage. The last essay is to our mind the most 
interesting and valuable. 

Theologia, Ae Revere Franklin Weidner, D.D., 

LL.D. pp. 143. F.H. Revell Co. 75 cents net. 
This discussion of the Doctrine of God is in 
the form of outline notes used by the author 
in his oral lectures in Chicago Lutheran Semi- 
nary, and is based on Luthordt, the headings 
of his great work being followed. Its merit 
consists in the adaptation to the American 
classroom. 

The Position of the eiaer in the Charen yd 


Alfred Barry, D. D., . pp. 155, 
ton & Co, $1.00 net. 


A presentation of the case for the revival 
in the Anglican Church of some constitu- 
tional power in the laity. Effective both in 
its ideal and historicalarguments. One of the 
Churches’ ‘Outlook series, 

Four Princes, by Jas. A. B. Seaerer, Ph. D. 

pp. 276. J.B. Lippincott Oo. $1.25. 
The history of the Christian Chureh is sum- 
marized here in biographical sketches of 
Paul, Constantine, Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Luther, The author has the gift of pictur- 
esque utterance and the book is well adapted 
for popular reading, though not accurate 
enough for scholars or full enough for stu- 


dents. The manner is oratorical rather than 
literary. 
FICTION © 4 


Before the Dawn, by ry Altsheler. 
pp. 8372. Doubleday, Page & $1.50. 


The author is one of the aod satisfying of 
our historical novelists, because he always 
subordinates his history to a cleyer story. 
The scene of this romance is in Virginia be- 
fore and during Grant’s Wilderness campaign 
—much of thetime in Richmond. A suscepti- 
ble Confederate captain, a brave and beauti- 
ful lady of Union sympathies, supposed to be 
a Northern spy, a villain highin station and 
of the deepest hue, with glimpses of social 
life, escapes and battle scenes, afford materi- 
als for a clever and enjoyable story. 

The Lieutenant Governor, bv Play Wetmore 

Carryl. pp. 269. Houghton, Miffl » $1.50. 
A dramatic sketch of a great pd of 4,000 
workmen, led by a selfish labor boss and en- 
couraged by an unscrupulous governor of the 
state, with the silent assent of the citizens 
till they begin to realize that their own prop- 
erty and lives are imperiled. The lieutenant 
governor is the hero, who by a sudden tragedy 
is placed in power, calls out the militia and 
ends the strike. The love story woven into 
the sketch is wholesome and natural, the som- 
berness and pathos of the situation is relieved 
by abundant humor, and the novel is not only 
entertaining but is a valuable contribution to 
the literature which presents faithful studies 
of our social, industrial and political life 
today. 

tai a Bb phew oro a Sa Elsworth Law- 
This too enigmatical or fanciful “title covers 
an interesting story of a young minister’s 
love and trials ina North of England church. 
He comes from the German schools with a 
fresh view of life and truth—warmer hearted 
than Germany often nurtures—and makes 
true friends and bitter foes. The interest of 
the story centers in the moral and spiritual 
development of hero and heroine. It is well 
written and rewards the reader for the atten- 
tion it claims. 

The Socialist and the Prince, mets Pe Mrs. aa 

Older. pp. 309. Funk & W 50. 
A tale of the time when the van Chinese agi- 
tation in California first began. A labor leader 
and an Italian count become suitors for the 
hand of a millionaire’s daughter, who at the 
age of twenty-one is an accomplished flirt. 
The story relates how the strong personality 
and serious purpose of her suitors impressed 
the girl and finally made her life worth some- 
thing. 

Ss ; 

Marty, by ome strange Winter. pp.338. J.B. 
A story of the course of true love and how it 
did not run smooth. It is written pleasantly 
and amusingly, not without pathos, and will 
make good reading for an idle summer day. 


A Wanderer’s Jenene 'y Maxwell Somer- 
ye. pp. 243, Drexel bintie. Philadelphia, 


The author of this version of the legend of the 
Wandering Jew is a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and hasa long and impos- 
ing list of titles, but the quality of his scholar- 
ship may be inferred from the statement that 
when Jesus lived in Nazareth with his 

the family “almost daily cameto Jerusalem!” 
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The Heart of John Wesley’s J: 
7 ey ae Parker. pp. oe A. 
evell 


If John Wesley needed any other monument 
than his work the journal which he kept, and 
from which Mr. Parker has made judicious 
selections in this volume, would keep his mem- 
ory green. It has the charm of autobiography. 
unconsciously revealing the inmost heart of 
the man. We see him riding about the three 
kingdoms, reading history, poetry and philoso- 
phy in the saddle as his horse plods on, preach- 
ing to crowds, often out-of-doors because he 
was forbidden the churches or they were too 
small to hold his congregations; 

and advising the uttle groups of sts; 
facing mobs; answering before ' 
covering some thousands of miles every 

to preach some thousands of sermons. 
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opinions were often wrong. He wrote a 
pamphlet against the claims of the colonies 
before the outbreak of our Revolution berat- 
ing us in good set terms, he could not persuade 
himself that astronomy could measure lunar 
and solar distance, he had his share of petty 
superstitions, he thought Pascal a little man. 
But he organized the forces which were re- 
newing Christian earnestness in Britain and 
did an incredible amount of work for Christ. 
It is a good selection from one of the most 
remarkable books in the English tongue. 
British Political Portraits, “a Pherae McCar- 
thy. pp.331. Outlook Co. $1.50 net. 
These studies of contemporary British political 
leaders arethe work of an Irish man-of-letters 
and an Irish politician endowed with more ef 
the judicial quality than usually is found in 
his race. A long Parliamentary career has 
enabled him to study at close range the men 
whom he depicts— Chamberlain, Balfour, 
Bryce, John Burns, John Morley and others. 
The sketches are far from exhaustive and 
have no very striking marks of insight or 
felicity of expression, and yet, nevertheless, 
are not without value owing to their un-Eng- 
lish point of view and to the author’s fairness 
ef judgment and previously gained reputation 
as an historian of contemporary British poli- 
tics. 


Book 


A single-volume edition of Nuttall’s Birds 
is just out from Little, Brown & Co. 


A hitherto unpublished poem by Stevenson 
is included in Mr. C. W. Stoddard’s new book, 
_ Exits and Entrances. 


Another volume of poems by Kipling is an- 
nounced by Doubleday, Page & Co., for publi- 
cation later in the year. 


Rey. Dr. George A. Gordon will have an 
article on Emerson as a. Religious Influence 
in the May Atlantic Monthly. 


Walter Raleigh, whose life of Milton was 
more than ordinary in its quality, is about 
to publish a study of Wordsworth. 


Mr. Hermann Klein, the famous musical 
critic, begins in The Century, for April, aseries 
of articles about the opera folk whom he has 
known. 


The Christian Science Publishing Society 
have put out the first number of Der Chris- 
tian Science Herold, its projected German 
monthly. 


The cover of the April Scribner’s presents 
one of the most successful examples of color 
printing we have seen. Its softness and har- 
mony of tone is remarkable. 


And now we are told that the publication 
of Mark Twain’s promised book on Christian 
Science is postponed, and all orders for it 
canceled. Was it,all a joke? 


President Eliot of Harvard has embodied 
his views on the needs of public schools in 
a book which Doubleday, Page & Co. are just 
bringing out under the title, More Money for 
the Public Schools. 


The addresses given at that remarkable 
memorial service to Alice Freeman Palmer 
at Harvard University this winter are to be 
printed by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in a me- 
morial volume, with a prefatory note by Pro- 
fessor Palmer. 


With the April issue the American Kitchen 
Magazine and Motherhood are combined, the 
two toappear henceforth as the Home Science 
Magazine. All editors and contributors are 
retained, and the regular departments of both 
magazines are to be kept up. 


The magazines, which gave ample encour- 
ment to a host of nature writers, are now 
criticising and analyzing the product they 
called forth. The Atlantic gave us its much 
discussed article by Mr. Burroughs, and now 
Scribner’s and the Critic publish thoughtful 
articles on the literature of outdoors. 
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Albrecht Durer, by Lina Eckstein. pp. 261. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents net. 


“What Beauty is, I know not, though it is 
attached to many things,” wrote Albrecht 
Direr in 1512. His loving pursuit of beauty 
and of the truth which is beauty is faithfully 
indicated in this biography. His strong per- 
sonality comes out, too, his warm friendships, 
his earnest spiritual life, his childlike delight 
in nature and in the strange animals and 
curios which were brought to Nirnberg as 
her foreign trade increased. Glimpses are 
given of his intercourse wlth famous Italian 
artists in his visits to Venice and other South- 
ern cities, while extracts from his diaries and 
letters to his friends help to make lifelike this 


picture of this famous painter and inventor of: 


the process of etching. Many well chosen and 
printed illustrations add to its value. 


A Few of Hamilton’s Letters, edited by Ger- 

trude Atherton. pp. 277. MacmillanCo. $1.50. 
The author’s enthusiasm for Hamilton’s char- 
acter and achievements found expression in 
her novel, The Conqueror. She has given here 
a selection of his letters, with the addition of 
several new and interesting glimpses of his 
boyhood, including his account of a hurricane 
in St. Croix. The letters give a good impres- 
sion of Hamilton’s characteristic thought and 
are interesting reading. 


Chat 


That the Booklovers Magazine does not in- 
tend to be narrow in its range is proved by its 
April issue. One of the striking features in 
this number is a series of five railway maps 
embracing the Vanderbilt, Gould, Hill and 
other rail combinations, with an article de- 
scribing the railroad situation at present. 


Mrs. Alice Prescott Smith, whose novel, 
The Legatee, is just from the press of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., is the daughter of a Congre- 
gational minister. When a little girl she ac- 
companied her father on many missionary 
tours in northern Wisconsin and the impres- 
sions then gained furnish the background for 
this story. 


Helen Keller’s famous friends seem to have 
taken delight in being photographed in her 
eompany. Several interesting groups are pic- 
tured in Miss Keller’s Story of My Life. 
Edward Everett Hale, Joe Jefferson, Mark 
Twain and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, to 


‘whom the book is dedicated, are among the 


notables who so appear. 


The library of the late E. P. Whipple, the 
critic and essayist, has recently been sold in 
New York. Dodd, Mead & Co. secured some 
of the most interesting items, including an 
autograph letter from Hawthorne for which 
they paid $147.50. The collection was rich in 
first editions of American authors, but most 
interest seems to have centered in the auto- 
graph letters, of which there were a good 
number. 


William Blake’s The Book of Job, with 
original drawings and proof plates brought 
the enormous sum of $28,000 at a recent auc- 
tion sale in London. It was formerly the 
property of the Earl of Crewe, who had a 
famous collection of Blake books, including 
besides the Job, the original drawings for 
illustration for Milton’s L’ Allegro and I] Pen- 
sero and fine original copies of many other 
volumes. 


Mr. W. Elsworth La s)n, author of From 
the Unvarying Star, reviewed in this issue, is 
a Congregational pastor in Mexico City. His 
first novel, Euphrosyne and Her Golden Book, 
has already won a welcome for this new story. 
In a recent personal letter he writes with en- 
thusiasm of his work. ‘‘ Here I am,” he says, 
“and I don’t want any other man’s church, 
though this church may be far from ideal— 
yet.” Such extraordinary contentment on the 
part of a minister predisposes us in favor of 
anything he may write, and our reviewer con- 
firms the impression. 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Ye were once darkness, but are now light 
in the Lord ; walk as children of light for 
the fruit of the light is in all goodness and 
righteousness. 


The Pentecost is not alone; the cross 
goes before it. The cross is not alone; 
Pentecost follows. And if in your life 
and mine Pentecost does not follow, we 
do not rise to the full stature of the 
Christian life.—W. Y. Fullerton. 


People are led to look wistfully up to 
heaven, whereas they ought to be engag- 
ing their attention with something nearer 
home. It is not outpouring that is 
wanted, but inletting. The prayer for 
the Spirit which is needed is not the be- 
seeching of heaven to open its shut win- 
dows. The windows of heaven are not 
shut. They are wide open. In too many 
cases it is our hearts that are shut. Ah, 
these gates that shut the Spirit out! gates 
of brass, doors whose hinges are so stiff 
with selfish habit that they seem forever 
closed. ‘‘ Lift up your heads, oh ye gates, 
and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
that the King of Glory may come in! ”— 
Monro Gibson. 


O Spirit, whose name is the Saviour, 
Come enter this spirit of mine, 

And make it forever Thy dwelling, 
A home wherein all things are Thine! 


Leave me in no darkness unlighted, 
Unwarmed by Thy truth’s holy fire; 

No thought which Thou canst not inhabit, 
No purpose Thou dost not inspire! 


Shut in unto silence, my midnight 
Is dawn, if Thy Presence I see; 
When I open my doors to Thy coming, 
Lo! all things are radiant with Thee. 


O, what is so sweet as to love Thee, 
And live with Thee always in sight? 
Lord, enter this house of my being, 
And fill every room with Thy light! 
—Lucy Larcom. 


A church needs many Pentecosts.— 
Samuel A. Eliot. 


There can be no safe guidance which is 
not perpetual. The advantage of a year 
may be lost inan hour. If we act inde- 
pendently of the Spirit in little things, 
we shall look for Him in vain in great 
things.— George Bowen. 


Fire finds out everything that is inflam- 
mable and consumes it ; so the Holy Spirit 
burns up everything that is impure. Noth- 
ing escapes his ordeal. ... In the pro- 
portion in which he is in the soul, sin is 
burned out of it.— William M, Taylor. 


Father of mercies and God of all 
comfort, who didst, in the fullness of 
time, send Thy Son to be the conso- 
lation of Israel, and hast promised 
another Comforter to abide with us 
forever; send, we pray Thee, Thy Holy 
Spirit into our hearts, to enlighten, 
sanctify and guide us; to strengthen 
ws in evety good word and work, to 
uphold us in all temptations and 
trials; to comfort us in all our sor- 
tows and afflictions; to fill us with 
joy and peace in believing, that we ~ 
may abound in hope through the 
power of the Heavenly Guest. Amen. 
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Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* mite 


Chapter XXI. 


BONAPARTE SHARP CATOHES A TARTAR 


UNCAN MoLE9OD 
was a law unto 
himself. What he 
did, as in this chap- 
ter recorded,—his 
“plan,” as he called 
it in writing to 
his mother,—this 
writer neither in- 
dorses nor con- 

Duncan seems to have been a kind of 


demns. 
third cousin to Jamie Soutar of Drumtochty. 
He would debate the proposition with John 
Hope by the hour, “That not all people have 


aright to the truth.” But, though you might 
condemn him therein, you would require, as 
with his third cousin, to travel a long way to 
find a truer man. 

To bring this whole matter in outline before 
us, we shall have to return to Colorado, to the 
Annie Laurie Mine, and to the small hours at 
the beginning of June 16, following that 
memorable service, the previous evening, in 
the cafion, under the ripening moon. 

The seventy miles’ ride to the railway sta- 
tion, from three o’clock that morning until 
five o’clock the next afternoon, was destined 
never to be forgotten by both Duncan Mc- 
Leod and John Hope, After mounting the 
stage and getting under way, each man closed 
his eyes, and supposed that the other thought 
him asleep. On the contrary, each man was 
never more awake, and the intensity of their 
thinking could not be expressed in words. 
This condition continued until at seven o’clock 
they stopped at a ranch for breakfast. 

When they were on their way again, each 
tried, for an hour or two, te keep up the 
other’s spirits by an outward gaiety not lack- 
ing in humor, bright repartee and brilliant 
passages, amid which, for the moment, they 
really had a very merry time. As the fore- 
noon waned, and until after dinner at another 
ranch, they largely relapsed into silence but 
kept acheerful mien. After dinner they went 
through the sleeping act again, each supposing 
that the other was blissfully oblivious to all 
outer things; but, as before, each man was do- 
ing prodigious thinking. When they alighted 
at the station, each was very bright and sunny, 
full of jokes and good fellowship, and this 
mood continued almost until the moment of 
their parting. 

During the day’s more serious conversation, 
John frankly outlined to Duncan that general 
course of procedure which he intended enter- 
ing upon when he should reach New York, 
and with the working out of which the reader 
is already familiar. 

Duncan, on the ether hand, maintained the 
utmost reticence about his plans, simply say- 
ing, in the tone which he had requested his 
mother to assume, that, after such a long and 
unbroken period of exacting toil, he wanted 
an extended rest, and, probably, before his 
return would see some of the islands of the 
Pacific and come underneath the Southern 
Cross, 

“Do not for a moment, John,” he added, 
“think me unduly downhearted, though this 
is a terrible blow for us all; but assume that, 
after these full years, I shall be lying fallow, 
filling up, and, I hope, learning something. 
My plans are not fully matured, and I think 
it better, until I have further light on the sub- 
ject, to withhold even my address, and, much 
more, any itinerary of my wanderings. I am 
Hable, as you may imagine, to various over- 
tures in mining directions, particularly when 
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it shall come to be at all generally known 
that Iam unemployed. I want to be free, in 
particular, from the interminable letter-writ- 
ing, telegraphing, and even cabling, of that 
sort; but, John, however long I may disap- 
pear from the world, do not for one moment 
think that the friendship which has so long 
existed between us, and the common objects 
which we have in view, can in the least grow 
dim. Sooner or later you will hear from me, 
and I hope, when the time arrives, to give an 
account of myself that will be satisfactory 
even to a person of your exacting standards.” 

These words were said after the merry- 
making of the forenoon, just before both the 
men lapsed into more or less of silence. 
When Duncan had spoken them, as if some- 
thing weighty were off his mind, he seemed 
less tense than earlier; and John, who care- 
fully refrained from questioning him, felt 
greatly relieved thereby: for, in view par- 
ticularly of Duncan’s several uninterrupted 
years of hard work, he feared that a break- 
down might impend. Moreover, although he 
was greatly puzzled by what Duncan said, 
he did not in the least indicate it, but was con- 
tent merely with saying to himself: “Strange! 
Some profound mystery! Developments later 
that will surprise everybody! ” 

When the eastbound transcontinental mail 
pulled in, Duncan, with the tenderness of a 
girl, saw that John’s belongings were snugly 
bestowed in the sleeper; presented him with 
an elegant edition of Burns’ poems as a part- 
ing gift; bade him good-bye with a voice that 
choked ; as the train, under the shadow of the 
giant Rockies, climbed toward the Divide, 
stood watching it until it plunged into a 
cafion; and then, looking up into the open 
sky, whispered to himself words which were 
obviously those of most heartfelt prayer. 

But—for he had yet an hour to wait for his 
own train, and this was Duncan all over—he 
ended his prayer quickly, strode up a neigh- 
boring gulch, seated himself upon a boulder 
in a secluded spot, and thus soliloquized: 
“Yes—it will do.. I think I see him when he 
finds it out!—he that offered three-quarters 
of a million for a fifth of the stock !—of 
course he did not pay it—and that warned 
Hope and MacDonald against stockholders’ 
meetings! It will do—yes.” Thereupon he 
laughed until the tears ran down his face, and 
until he rubbed his sides for their aching. 

He ticketed for San Francisco. He spent 
three weeks along the Pacific coast, which he 
had not seen, visiting some of its many at- 
tractive places, and being especially moved by 
the old missions of the Mexican days. He 
read, in this connection, everything he could 
lay hold of, by “‘H. H.,” and got from a pub- 
lic library certain old tales in the same tem- 
per, including the ‘Saxe Holm’s Stories.” 
Their rare insight into the life of love clari- 
fied his thinking on that subject, comforted 
him, and greatly steadied him to be strong 
and to wait. 

On the tenth of July, he took passage for 
Australia by a steamer which called at Hono- 
lulu. He withheld himself almost altogether 
from acquaintance and even from conversa- 
tion on board ship, The one exception to this 
was his room steward. This man he found to 
be very intelligent, earnest of spirit, and, as 
they grew better acquainted, a devoted Chris- 
tian. The man hada family dependent upon 
him. He had ‘seen better days. The after- 
noon of the day before they sighted the 
Hawailan Islands, Duncan said to him in the 
most casual way: “I have never seen these 
islands, and ought, properly, to stop over one 
or two ships in order to visit them. During 


country; and, of course, it may happenthatI . 
shall be belated. In that case, will you kindly 
say as little about it as possible, toavoid mak- - 
ing me appear ridiculous, and see that my lug- 
gage is puton shore? The two small trunks — 
and the suit case are marked distinctly witha 
Maltese cross. Do not, however, attend to 
this, please, until the last moment, lest I 
should come hurrying in with only time to 
re-embark, and without a minute to have the 
luggage brought back again.” 

The ship made the beautiful harbor in the 
early forenoon, and lay there until five o’clock 
in the afternoon. Duncan’s room steward— | 
whom he had presented with a large fee, say- 
ing, “‘ You are carrying a heavy load, and you 
will not mind, will you, if I lend youa hand 
in this way ?”—kept careful watch up to the 
last moment, and, five minutes before the 
sailing, as Duncan was nowhere in sight, 
sent the luggage ashore. Duncan did not ap- 
pear, the ship sailed, and the room steward 
saw him no more. 

Duncan, on the other hand, as the reader 
will have surmised, had no intention of re- 
turning to the ship. He went straight out 
into the country instead, and there secluded 
himself for several weeks. Then he returned 
to Honolulu, registered at its principal hotel - 
under the name of Thomas Bennett, and 
claimed his luggage by the mark upon it of 
the Maltese cross. His appearance, on his 
return from his seelusion, was so completely 
changed that some passengers by his steamer, — 
who remained in Honolulu and even at the 
same hotel, failed to recognize him. He let 
his heavy beard grow; assiduously cultivated 
striking side-whiskers; ate like a gormand; 
refrained from exercise, so far as he could de 
so without positively injuring his health; and 
put on flesh at the rate of several pounds a 
‘week. ‘I did net take first-class honors in 
biology at Edinburgh for nothing,” he would 
say to himself before his looking-glass, and 
then he would laugh. 

Though his headquarters were at Honolulu 
until January, his time was spent at a num- 
ber of points, and on a variety of excursions 
through the islands. He retained his room at 
his Honolulu hotel, paid his bills with punetil- 
ious promptness, and only attracted attention 
by the circumstance of his extreme quiet an@ 
of his receiving no mail. When some one in- 
nocently inquired whether all his friends had 
forgotten him, he stated that he had expressly 
arranged not to receive correspondence, in 
order that he might the more completely give 
himself up to a much needed rest. ; 

When, in January, Thomas Bennett sailed 
for Melbourne, he weighed nearly sixty pounds 
more than when he landed, was brown as a 
nut, and had the bearing, accent, and general 
appearance of a portly English gentleman of 
wealth and leisure, who, those who knew him 
supposed, had been badly overworked, and 
whose seclusion and efforts at recuperation 
had been crowned with astonishing success. 
“I wish you would give me your recipe for 
quiet living and flesh-gaining,” was a remark 
often made to him. 

We have been present on the evening of his 
arrival at Melbourne, and have bean witnesses 
of the extraordinary scene at the Opera House, 
in which, to his amazement, he was a sharer. 
He had intended to remain in Australia for 
some time, and thence to proceed to South 
Africa; but the words he heard at the 
House quickened his pace, and he took passage. 
by the next ship that sailed for Liverpool. He 
ticketed, however, only as far as Port Said, 
gave himself three weeks in Egypt and the 
Holy Land, and then sailed for Italy. From 


the hours that the ship remains in port, I am 


there, as swiftly as possible, he made his way ae - 
proposing a pretty full run out into the 


* Copyright, 1902, David N. Beach. by rail to Havre, and thence sailed for New 


At 


_ bar McLean had wrought. 
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March. 

Meantime he had continued to put on flesh 
and to affect the bearing of an English 
gentleman. He took elegant bachelor quar- 
ters in the metropolis, and immediately began 
doing something in stocks and cultivating as- 


_siduously the acquaintance of moneyed men, 


though with a quiet and reserve that, particu- 
larly in view of the style of the man, surprised 
all who came to know him. He did exceed- 
ingly well in his Wall Street operations; so 
much so as to attract attention. 

“Uncommon man, that Bennett,” said a 
leading man of the street; ‘‘a complete 
stranger, and yet investing like an old hand; 
he’s a man to cultivate.” This remark was 
repeated, in differing phraseology, scores of 
times before the grass in the parks required 
cutting. 

The degree to which Thomas Bennett’s ac- 
quaintance bore cultivation 
was astonishing. He was 
gentlemanly, affable, full of 
good stories, on the search 
constantly for information, 
extremely reticent about him- 
self, helpful on many sides to 
those about him, and soon 
grew to be very much of a 
favorite in the select circle 
which headmitted to a certain 
intimacy. He was an enigma 
to them alJ, The only direc- 
tion in which he referred to 
himself was in mining mat- 
ters; and on these topics he 
spoke with a fullness, an apt- | 
ness of illustration,acandor, | 
a grip of the subject, and a 
penetration, which led swiftly 
to his being much consulted 
about mining investments.. 

During the interval covered 
by this chapter, matters had 
gone from bad to worse at | 
the Annie Laurie Mine. Be- 
fore the snow flew, Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp had been com- 
pelled to discharge Dunbar 
McLean ; and it was only by 
some extremely clever moves 
that the latter escaped the 
country without. the institu- 
tion of criminal proceedings 
against him. Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp appointed in his place 
a man pamed Williams, but, 
though plodding and faith- 
ful, he was not at alladequate 
to so impdrtant a position. 

He knew enough of his busi- 
ness, however, to be able to 
report the hayoe which Dun- 


For Duncan McLeod had 
not left the formula in modi- 
fication of the chemical proc- 
ess for extracting gold and 
silver on which the mine 
paid a royalty, and which he had improved 
upon to. a very marked degree; and, in order 
to keep up dividends, Dunbar McLean had 
ceased development work almost altogether, 
and had mined here and there where he 
could find pockets of very rich ore. The 
effect of this on the whole underground situa- 
tion was something fearful. It took the new 
assistant general manager more than two 
months to get the levels properly cleared and 
into adequate operation; and, in the mean- 
time, as the aftermath of Duncan McLean’s 
administration, the esprit de corps of the mine 
was so low, and the skill of the workers so 
slight, that not until February did the mine 
get back to a point where it met its expenses, 
This, moreover, made no account of large out- 
lays which Dunbar McLean’s extravagant 
management, ill-advised schemes for pushing 
the mine, and so forth, had obliged Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp to undergo; for that financier 
was so chagrined at this outcome of his 
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York, where he landed in the latter part of | 


régime, that he himself met the bills, and did 
not assess the other stockholders. During the 
month or two following, while the mine paid 
its way, there were no dividends and no pros- 
pects of any in the near future. 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp—who, it should be 
stated, had never seen Duncan McLeod—was 
at first indignant, then anxious, and then de- 
spondent. ‘Oh, that I could find a suitable 
man to put in charge of that property!” he 
said, among his set, over and over again. 
About the first of May, one of his friends sug- 
gested the query, whether Thomas Bennett 
were not his man; and the always alert Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp began, first to look him up, 
and then to cultivate him. This he did 
swiftly, and in a way highly satisfactory to 
himself, except in one particular. ‘‘ What is 
Bennett’s record? What mines has he been 
with? Can he refer to John Hays Ham- 
mond, r to any other well known South 


“ He Laughed, He Cried”— 


African or Australian expert?” the great 
man asked. 

“ It is singular,” replied his friend, “but 
Bennett is obviously an extremely reserved 
man, out of whom nothing can be got about 
his past record. In most men this would be 
ground for suspicion. In Bennett’s case, how- 
ever, I know him so well, and others in whom 
I have confidence so thoroughly believe in 
him, that I am almost absolutely sure of his 
integrity, of his ability, and especially of his 
great capacity in mining matters. Sharp, you 
yourself, or I, if we were going to London or 
to Berlin, might choose, as a mereidiosyncrasy, 
to shut our mouths like clams about our rec- 
ords, and yet that would be nothing against 
us.’’ 

The next evening the captain of finance had 
Thomas Bennett to dine, and was completely 
won by him. His bearing, the clear evi- 
dences of integrity and noble living in the 
man, his facility in conversation, the wide 
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range of his information, his astuteness about 
mining matters, and a certain winsome per- 
sonal charm, fairly “carried” Mr. Bonaparte 


_ Sharp. 


“Mr. Bennett, may I tell you about my 
mine?” asked the latter, when they were in 
his den. 

“Certainly, I should be glad to hear,” an- 
swered Thomas Bennett. 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp then went elaborately 
into the story of his sorrows and misfortunes, 
now of nearly a year’s continuance, in con- 
nection with the Annie Laurie camp. ‘Mr, 
Bennett,” he concluded, “from all that I can 
learn about you, and from our conversation 
this evening, I feel sure that you are the one 
person who can put that mine again. on its 
feet. I am willing to pay you a high salary, 
and I am hoping you will do me the kind- 
ness to accept my proposition.” 

“Tam not, Mr. Sharp,’”? Thomas Bennett re- 

plied, ‘‘one who desires a 

large salary. The mine, in 

fact, can hardly afford to pay 
such a salary, if-itis.in the 
condition in which you repre- 
sent it tobe. I shall be glad, 
on the contrary, to undertake 
the work at whatever salary 
was paid in the earlier years 
of the enterprise; but, on the 
other hand, I am not willing 
to put my experience and life 
into that work without own- 
ing some appreciable portion 
of the stock.” 

This was a poser for Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp. He was - 
sure he could not yield that 
point. He argued, cogently 

_ and persistently, but Thomas 
Bennett was inflexible.’ They 

_ parted without coming to any 
agreement. Early the next 
morning, however, a messen- 
ger called at Thomas Ben- 
nett’s apartments, and asked 
him. to come, as soon as he 
conveniently coald, to Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp’s office. 

““How much stock do you 
want?” inquired the captain 
of finance, when Thomas Ben- 
nett arrived. 

“You say that the face 
valueof the shares, before the 
change of management, was 
twenty-five hundred dollars; 
that, at that time, they had 
a much higher value; aud that 
there are only one hundred 
shares?” rejoined Thomas 
Bennett. 

“Exactly,” answered Mr, 
Bonaparte Sharp. 

““Well, Mr. Sharp, if I 
undertake this work,” said 
Thomas Bennett, “I shall 
make it a success; and, in 
ordinary circumstances, I 

would not touch it without the right to ac- 
quire a quarter interest. But, as you are anx- 
ious not to diminish your holdings too much, 
I am willing to take a sixth interest, or, to 
avoid fractions, fifteen shares, and to pay you 
their face value, which, so nearly as I can 
learn, exceeds their worth, as the mine has 
for some time been doing.” 

“And how will you pay me?” asked Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp. 

“T will give you my check at once for the 
total amount on the First National Bank,” re- 
plied Thomas Bennett. 

“Draw it,” cried Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, and 
check and certificate of stock exchanged 
places. 

“ How soon can you take hold at the mine?” 
inquired Mr. Bonaparte Sharp. 

“T shall need to give a few weeks to some 
other matters,” said Thomas Bennett; “‘ but, 
by the first of July, Mr. Sharp, I think I can 
be on the ground to begin work.” 


LTT eee 
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“That will do admirably,” exclaimed Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp, rubbing his hands. “ Be- 
tween now and that time I shall be able to 
close out matters with the present incumbent, 
and have everything in shape for you to take 
up the work.” 

The two men parted. That afternoon 
Thomas Bennett sailed for Liverpool. When 
the pilot went over the ship’s side at Sandy 
Hook, he bore in his letter bag this communi- 
cation to John Hope: 


“S. 8. Teutonic, Down the Bay, May 15. 
“My DEAR JOHN: 

“Shake! Oh, that we might shake, and 
might pound each other, and laugh to our 
heart’s content! Sometimes it seems as if I 
should burst. About what? Let me tell 
you. 

“T have reappeared in the world. This, 
however, is the first moment. I did not study 
biology to no profit. I have been in New 
York for some time asa portly English gen- 
tleman, Thomas Bennett by name, operating 
somewhat in Wall Street,—a business [ hate; 


' but I did nothing not strictly honorable,— 


and, especially, cultivating the acquaintance 
of men interested in mines. Some of them 
were friends of Mr. Bonaparte Sharp. They 
thought I could get him out of his troubles. 
After considerable negotiation, we came to an 
understanding. He offered mea high salary, 
which I maintained that the mine could not 
afford to pay. All I asked was such compen- 
sation as the mine’s early pay-roll called for. 
But I was inflexible on one point, namely, 
that he should sell me fifteen shares of Annie 
Laurie stock. He was resolute, at first, not to 
do this; but, at nine-thirty this morning, I 
gave him my check on the First National Bank 
for thirty-seven thousand, five hundred dollars, 
and my certificate for the fifteen shares of 
stock is at that bank, to be called for by John 
Hope. This, if the old conditions have not 
otherwise changed, leaves the present holdings 


P of stock as follows: 


Sharp...... Ro cncccaesnedecescevteusobweneye 40 shares. 
PRIS eee ide Sis 0 csckvestudus tocesreseduebunss 30 shares. 
PROLOG. cast ose ois ich dub vie sb edenwibusessues 25 shares. 
BERODOGMG 0, «da sccscevcocccagesvvatcesese 5 shares. 


“If [ am correct in this assumption, you 
ought to be able to have an edifying annual 
meeting of the stockholders, June 3, notwith- 
standing the warning the great man gave you 
against such gatherings. 

“Tam going to see my mother, but shall be 
in New York not later than June 10, ready to 
take hold with you along any lines that may 
seem best; that is, assuming that the stock 
is as above indicated. Cable me fally at 
Queenstown, please, using the old cipher ; and 
manage until my return according to yourown 
sweet will. 

“T have had, I ought to say in conclusion, 
some compunctions about using an assumed 
name. It is the only respect, however, since 
we parted, in which my conduct has been 
questionable. But Joseph did virtually the 
same thing with his brethren, to the good of 
them and of everybody; and, in war, no rea- 
sonable person would for a moment hesitate 
todo it. That is to say, there are honorable 
duties of a spy; we praise Nathan Hale and 
Major André; and what Mr. Bonaparte Sharp 
levied on us, and on some hundreds of souls 
closely associated with us, was nothing less 
than war, and that of a most unjustifiable, 
yenomous and cruel sort. Such action, on his 
part, in my jJudgment,—and I have been en- 
tirely conscientious in this whole matter,— 
ought not to be given place to, no, not for an 
hour. And, John, believe me, from my shak- 
Ing hands good-bye with you, June 16, last, 
until now, I have not for one hour given place 
to that Incarnation of the devil which the pol- 
ley of Mr. Bonaparte Sharp constitutes. My 
course agrees, also, with my old-time conten- 
tion, ‘ That not all people have a right to the 
truth.’ 

“With my love to the Old Guard, as fast as 
you may be communicating with its members, 


and with a devotion to you that knows no 
bounds, I am— 
“ Always yours, 
“Duncan MoLEop.” 

When John Hope received this letter the 
next forenoon, that always self-mastered man 
went almost wild. He sent his bookkeeper, 
his stenographer and his office boy on a holi- 
day till the next morning. He posted a notice 
reading, ‘“‘ Offica Closed Until Tomorrow,” 
and doubly locked the outside door. He even 
bolted the door of his inner office. Then, 
behind it, he danced, he sang, he laughed, he 
cried, he opened his Bible, laid it down on a 
chair, and, kneeling over it there, poured out 
his soul in such a volume of thanksgiving as 
had never before escaped even his lips. Then 
he pulled himself together. He sat calmly 
down. He closed his eyes. Thus for the rest 
of the day he sat motionless and engaged in 
profound thought, save that, thrice, he paced 
the room for perhaps a half hour. At five 
o’clock he opened his eyes, closed his desk, 
left his office, and sent this telegram, in 
cipher, to Mary Hope at Fall River: 


“The counsel of Ahithophel is defeated. 
Duncan McLeod and John Hope control the 
Annie Laurie Mine. The men, scattered far 
abroad, will be on duty at the mine July 1. 
God is good, my mother. Join me in thanks- 
givings, and pray that Dunean and I may be 
granted wisdom, grace and power to do God’s 
work in the industrial-economie world.” 


Chapter XXII, entitled His Blank Wall 
Rises Again, will appear next week. 


In and Around Boston 


A Fruitful Easter at Newtonville 


It was a day of great rejoicing for Central 
Church. Dr. O. S. Davis has been with the 
church a little over three years, and his plain, 
practical preaching, his earnest efforts to bring 
the people up to high Christian ideals have re- 
sulted in an ingathering of members surpass- 
ing anything in the history of the church, 
twenty-one being received by letter and 
twenty-five on confession. Three weeks ago 
it was suggested that, as an Easter offering, 
an effort be made to reduce the debt on the 
church. The pastor called together a few 
men of the congregation and laid the sugges- 
tion before them, stating that he already had 
pledges amounting to $1,300. They entered 
into the matter with enthusiasm and to each 
was assigned a list of persons to beseen. A 
few women were enlisted inthe canvass. As 
a result, the pastor was able to announce in 
the evening that over $6,000 had been raised, 
reducing the debt _to less than $30,000. 


An Educator’s View of the Sunday School 


One who has had personal experience in 
Sunday school teaching, combined with close 
familiarity with general educational work, 
addressed the Boston Meeting on Monday in 
the person of Dr. J. T. Prince of the State 
Board. He recognized the difficulties in the 
way of marked changes, but believed much 
could be accomplished through careful grad- 
ing and the selection of teachers. The Bible 
itself should be the basis of instruction, Dis- 
cussion of personal religion is best carried on 
with the individual scholar. 

Ata business session Rey. J. S. Williamson 
was chosen moderator; Rev. W. H. Rollins, 
secretary and Rey. Messrs. W. T. Beale, H. N. 
Hoyt, C. F. Weeden, executive committee. 
It was voted to omit the meeting April 20. 


A Pastoral Transfer in Greater Boston 


There are many signs of a Congregational 
Renaissance in Greater Boston. Not least is 
the new church at Faneuil, Brighton, with its 
commodious chapel strategically located In 
the midst of a rapidly growing community, 
with a membership of sixty-elght, well organ- 
ized and self-supporting from the start. This 
church has wisely chosen, as its first pastor, 
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Rey. A. H. Mulnix of East Milton, who by 
ancestry and training is exceptionally quali- 
fied for this promising enterprise. Born in 
Portland, Me., trained in the Payson Memorial 
Church, and in Amherst and Andover, he 
further perfected his ministerial preparation 
by a year’s service in mission work in South — 
Dakota and a year of study in Berlin Univer- 


REV. ANDREW H. MULNIX 


sity. After a brief pastorate at Hyannis an@ 
West Yarmouth he was called to East Milton 
in 1899. He leaves this church strongly organ- 
ized, harmonious, courageous, with $4,000 in 
hand for the extensive renovation and remod- 
eling of the edifice. The East Milton church 
in the midst of increasing population, as well 
as that at Faneuil, with wise administration 
must soon become an influential center of 
Congregationalism. 


Womans’ Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 10 


With Mrs. Capron as leader, the meeting 
was an appropriate Good Friday service. 
Love and sympathy were expressed for the 
missionaries who were present a week ago 
and who are now on their way to Africa. 

Reports were given from workers in Foo- 
chow, Dr. Woodhull with her hospital and 
other medical work, Miss Woodhull, with her 
woman’s school, and Dr. Stryker devoting 
herself to the study of the language and at the 
same time rendering valuable assistance in 
the care of patients. 


President Diaz in opening the Mexican Con- 
gress recently referred with gratification to 
the successful working of recent restrictive 
temperance legislation under which arrests 
for intoxication have diminished notably. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure ee 
THERE kS NQ SUBSTITUTE 
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Meetings in Portland Railroad 
Shops 


On invitation of Mr. Merritt, secretary of the 
Railroad Y.M.C.A., in Portland, Me., Kev. 0. W. 
WPisher, pastor of West Church, began March 2, to 
hold noon prayer meetings for a half hour every 
Monday, in the repair shops of the Maine Central 
Railroad. About twenty-five men gather and sing 
a few hymns, then listen with interested attention 
to Mr. Fisher. The latter gives Bible talks from a 
historical point of view, illustrated with map and 
blackboard and closing with thoughts about the 
life of Jesus, An encouraging feature is the free 
questioning by the men, drawn out by the talks. 
West Church is in a section containing many of 
these great-hearted railroad men, and its minister 
finds this néw work one of the pleasantest features 
of his pastorate. C. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING will hold no session 
April 20. 


WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Grafton, Mass., 
April 23. 

WOBURN CONFERENCE, First Ch., Malden, Mass., April 
28, 2.30 P. M. 

WoOMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. Semi- 
annual, Whitefield Ch., Newburyport, Mass., April 29. 

Y. M. C. A. INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD CONFERENOE, 
Topeka, Kan., April 30—May 3. 

PAOIFIC COAST CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, Seattle, 
Wn., May 8-18. 

AMERICAN SOCIAL SOIENCE ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
May 14-16. 

PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Los Angeles, 
Cal., May 21. 

Y. M. C. A. CONFERENOE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
Gearheart, Ore., May 29. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 2-4. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUOATION SOCIETY, annual meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Mass., June 10. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
July 6-10. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y. P. S. C. E., Denver, Col., 
July 9-13. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSION- 
ARY CONFERENOE, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 
July 21-31. 


Deaths 


FERGUSSON—In Cleburne, Tex., suddenly, March 18, 
Rey. F. P. Fergusson, pastor of churches at Mazeppa 
and Zumbro Falls, Minn. 

NOTT—In Hartford, Ct., April 5, after a short illness, 
Gordon Hall Nott of Chicago, Ill., son of Rev. Samuel 
Nott, one of first five missionaries sent out by the 
American Board. 


WILLIAMS—In Burton, 0., April 8, Olivia Oaskey, wife 
of Rev. B. A. Williams, — 30 yrs. She was a Mt. 
Holyoke and Hartford Seminary graduate,.and a 
woman of rare charm and Christian character. The 
service was held on Easter morning. 


MISS HARRIET CLEAVELAND 


Miss Cleaveland died in Salem, Mass., March 18, in her 
66th year. Born in Newbu (Byfield Parish), the 
daughter of William Neale and Harriet Perley, she was 
fortunate in her ese and in the quietness and re- 
tirement of her home in Boxford, where she lived for 
twenty-six years. Her “ereperd and the influences sur- 
rounding her life were eieonely and happily religious. 
She grew up a Christian, as though any other ideal of 
conduct were unthinkable. 

The last twenty years have been spent with an only 
sister in Salem, where she was a devoted member of: the 
Tabernacle Church. The faithful and unostentatious 


ty in literature, in service, she yet was content 
‘hat which feli ‘to her, mak - 
vance in friendship, in knowledge, in capability. Her 
fortitude in seasons of weakness and pain—in anticipa- 
tion of a possible fatal end—was notable. She knew, if 
any one ever did, whom she believed, and her Saviour 
was a heya reality, as with him she walked through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. - 

Joy of sad hearts, and light of downcast eyes, 

Dearest; thou art enshrined 

In all thy fragrance in our memories; 

For we must ever find 

Bare thought of thee 

Freshen this weary life, while weary life shall be. 


Cc. 


MRS. MARSHALL C. ADAMS 


life, under ordinary surroundings, can accomplish in the 
family, the church and the community at large. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2325 Washington Bt., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment, Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


Is the foundation 
of Manhood. 


The DELICATE boy, the 
SPINDLING boy, the PIMPLE- 
FACED boy all need 


Hood’s 
~ Sarsaparilla 


It purifies and enriches the blood, strengthens 
the muscles and bones, promotes mental and 
physical development, and builds up the whole 
system. 


““My boy was suffering from scrofula, which covered 
his face entirely. I decided to give Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
a trial. After taking three bottles he was entirely cured.’’ 
Mrs. EvLsige HOTALING, Voorheesville, N. Y. 


““T have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for years, giving 
it to my children and grandson for poor appetites and bad 
stomachs. It has always proved a blessing. It tones the 
stomach and increases the appetite.’’ Mrs. F. P. DEBo.t, 
Forest Grove, Oregon. 


if There is Billousness or Constipation, Hood’s Pills 
Should be Taken Also. 


ELASTIC EASE 


How about that backache in the morning? 
Queer way, is n’t it—to go to bed rested and 
get up tired! When a man has to “limber up” 
on awakening after a night’s sleep, it is a sure 
sign that he needs a new Mattress or a new 
Spring on his bed. 

Ge25\\\| We have a department of our business de- 
il : Ta mt voted entirely to Sanitary Bedding. We have 
a Tia workrooms connected with it, and they have 
i no equal in the United States. It is a pleasure 
tee to show visitors through them at any time. 
We handle no hair mattresses that are not made by our own workmen, in our 
own sanitary workrooms, from our own materials. This is why we can guarantee 
every transaction in our Bedding Department. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


DEAL DIRECT ‘i’ FACTORY 


i i > 4 talogue and 
n’t pay retail price for carriages or harness. Write for our cata : we 
aoe about our routed of selling direct from factory to customer. Two profits = 
aresaved to you, Satisfaction is guaranteed, or you can return the purchase NOK {i} 
and we will pay freight charges both ways. We have the largest assortment, _, : 


r "4 h grade vebicles,as cy 
f buggies, surreys, phztons, carriages, and other hig —) 
weil no geet horse rugs and other horse accessories, in America, 


Write for the catalogue to-day. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, ; 
Factory and General Office, COLUMBUS. 0. } Write to 


Western Office and Distributing House, ST. LOUIS, MO. J nearest office. 
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A Co-operative Missionary 
Institute 


Now that increasing attention is being given to 
the study of missionary fields and problems, every 
advance movement must be welcomed. A meeting 
held by the churches in northern New York State 
April 7-9, marks such an advance. It was an in- 
stitute, not merely a conference. Two essential 
characteristics marked the gathering. It was edu- 
cational and inspirational. Both these elements 


are necessary to secure abiding value. Together 
they furnish both stimulus and direction. 
Thirteen churches were represented. Rev. C. W. 


Hardendorf of Madrid, who originated the scheme, 
was reinforced by neighboring pastors and churches. 
Four of the national home missionary societies were 
represented and the New York state society was 
heard through its new secretary, Rev. C. W. Shel- 
ton. The American Board would also have had a 
hearing but for the sudden illness of Dr. Creegan. 

This institute was worked up, not by the secretary 
of a single society, but by the pastors and churches, 
who threw themselves into it with earnestness and 
enthusiasm. It was especially a representative body, 
not limited to old or young, but including select 
members of the various churches qualified to con- 
tribute and to receive the greatest value. 

Rey. A. W. Wight of Ogdensburg gave a con- 
densed and instructive outline on Missionary Liter- 
ature; Its Use and Abuse. This was only one of 
many. Those who-.took notes must have carried 


back to their churches a store of valuable informa: - 


tion. Most of the time was given to experts, who 
were experienced in certain phases of missionary 
work. Emphasis was placed on the great move- 
ments in the kingdom of God, the responsibility of 
Christians to study them and to keep in prayerful 
and sympathetic touch therewith. oS Pe 


An Interstate Conference 


The associations of eastern Kansas and of Kan- 
Sas City, Mo., recently held a joint meeting at West- 
minster Church, Kansas City, March 31—April 2. 
It was one of the most successful sessions ever 
held by these bodies. Among its most inspiring 
features were three addresses by Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton of Detroit on Spiritual Value of the New 
Environment; Of the New Ethics; Of the New 
Evangelism. He claimed that there fs no new 
éevangel; the novelty is in the method of present- 
ing it. It now appeals not to the emotional nature 
alone, but to the whole man. 

Superintendent A. K. Wray on Kansas City Prob- 
lems urged the wisdom of planning churches on 


large lines with a view to growth. H.M. Superin- 
tendent Thayer called for men with a divine mes- 
sage and the power to adapt it to pioneer condi- 
tions. Mr. Chester Johnston, probation officer for 
the city, extolled the parole system for youthful 
criminals. Dr. W. P. George, who has just re- 
signed from the entertaining church, set forth the 
Power of Imagination in the Pulpit. Rev. C. T. 
Wheeler contributed a review of Professor James’s 
Varieties of Christian Experience; and Dr. Cord- 


ley, the Grand Old Man of Kansas Congregation- | 


alism, treated King’s Theology and the Social Con- 
sciousness. G. K. 


The Alabama Meeting 


It was held with First Church, Shelby, March 
28-31. Rev. E. E. Scott and his people gave royal 
welcome. The meetings were pervaded with the 
conscious presence and assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, and delightful harmony and good will pre- 
vailed. The sermons, addresses and discussions 
inspired hope and joy and high resolves. 

The strong associational sermon was by Rev. 
James Brown of Anniston. Reports from the 
churches were in the main encouraging. It became 
evident that the slowness of growth in numbers was 


largely due to the fact that quality instead of quan- | 
The fact | 
came to light also, that numbers converted in our | 


tity has been the aim of our workers. 


churches have united with other churches, from the 
mere force of long standing habit of attending them. 
Nevertheless, much earnest attention was given to 
discussing plans whereby our numbers may in- 
crease faster, and our converts be held when made: 
The ministers seemed determined to labor more 
earnestly for these results; but not by methods 
that might tend to lower the high standards of life 
and character that we feel it our special mission to 
foster among our people. 

At the opening of the Sunday School Assoclation 
which preceded that of the churches, Secretary 
F. P. Woodbury spoke earnest.and helpful words. 
The Woman’s Missionary Union held an inspiring 
session. Their reports showed good work done and 
evinced a spirit and a capacity to devise which 
promise more good work. A. T. 0. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, April 19-25. Keeping Company with 
God. Isa. 57:15; 1 Cor. 1:9; Rom. 8: 9-11; 
1 John 1: 3-7; 2 Cor. 13: 14. 

Fellowship with God. Fellowship with Christ. 
Fellowship in the Spirit. How to keep company 
with God. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 553.) 
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Not a 


amp chimney is 


gooc 


made without my 


name on it. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp, 


MacbetH, Pittsburgh. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, 


TO RENT, furnished, for the! 
summer, the residence of the’ 
late Hon. H. L. DAWES, in’ 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Apply to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or 
to Frank Russell & Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 
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~ From Andover Seminary 


Details of the coming reunion, April 27, appear un- 
der Religious Notices, page 547. Over 300 Andover 
graduates reside east of Worcester. Severalmatters 
of interest will be brought up at that meeting. 

President Slocum’s course on The Moral and 
Religious Evolution of the West extends from April 
16-22.. Sub-topics are: : 


1, Early Migrations into the Southwest. 

2. The New England Movement into the Middle 
West. 

3. Changes Brought by Later Settlements. 

4, Industrial Development of the West. 

5. The Church and the School. 

6. Congregationalism in the West. 


‘ Recent speakers in the Seminary Chapel have 
been Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. W. T. Grenfell, Pres. 
George Harris of Amherst and Rev. W. E. Wolcott 
of Lawrence. During Holy Week daily services, in 
charge of Professor Platner, partook somewhat of 
the nature of a spiritual “retreat,” for both faculty 
and students. 

Under Professor Hincks, the Middle Class is 
doing much original work, and recently discussed 
the questions: Is the Divinity of Christ an Essential 
Part of the Gospel? Is Biblical Criticism Included 
in the Preaching of the Gospel? Among the sub- 
jects proposed for honorary scholarships are: The 
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Ethics of the New Testament; Ritschl’s View of 
the Atonement. 

In the department of New Testament Exegesis 
the courses are now so arranged that students have 
the opportunity of reading, under Professor Ryder’s 
instruction, the whole of the New Testament. In 
the Junior Year the synoptic gospels are carefully 
sketched. The fourth gospel, the Acts, Romans 


The First Epistle of John, and the Apocalypse, are 


read and interpreted in the elective classes; and 
the courses in introduction require the written 
analysis of the remaining epistles. 

Perhaps the most interesting residence upon the 
Hill is about to be re-occupied, after a year’s dis- 
use. It was built for Professor Griffin in 1809; oc- 
cupied by Professors Porter, Justin Edwards Phelps 
and G. F. Moore ; saw the birth or the events lead- 
ing thereto of the A. B. C. F. M; and the actual 
starting of the Education, Tract, and Temperance 
Societies ; while in the small house which stands 
just to the rear upon a lower terrace, with its one 
room (study) and fireplace, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward wrote some of her early famous 
books. The whole place is full of interesting his- 
torical associations and suggestions. oO. 


The Baptist Home Missionary Society closes 
the year with a deficit of about $29,000. 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Sole Boston Agents for 


The “Style of a ‘Dorothy Dodd.’” 


Let-us assume that your shoes’ fit you. Now, what next? What 
is most important? Unquestionably ‘‘ Style!” 

Demand that a shoe shall possess, “Style!’? If it has style 
_and little else, you want it; if it has not style, but everything 


else, you don’t want it! 


The “Style of a ‘Dorothy Dodd’” is unique. 


It cannot be duplicated by any other maker, because the 
“Dorothy Dodd” is a totally different construction from any 


other ladies’ shoe made. 


It holds the foot firmly at the waist 


(that's@#he instep), prevents the toes from slipping forward, and 
thus gives a correct poise in walking 


Yet it makes the foot look nearly a whole size smaller. 
curious, and you won’t believe it till you see it. 


Just for once try the “Style of a ‘Dorothy Dodd.’ ” 


| Oxfords $2.50 Boots $3.00 


Specials 5Qc. more 


Fast color eyelets used exclusively. 


That’s 


Communion Cups 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


Why do you permit a custom at the come 
munion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? We will senda 
list of over x500 churches where our 
Individual Communion Cups are 
used. Trial ourfit free to a-y church, 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. E, Rochester, N, Y. 


RS ae 
SS 
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Our Benevolent: Societies 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SoO- 
OIxTY, No. 609 pier eganonat House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rey. Edwin B. Paimer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
807, Conte tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M . L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMBBIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, easurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pure Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Ohicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Hmeritus; Oharles E. Hope, Treasurer, 106 
St., New York, N.Y. Kev. CO. H. Taintor, 151 
ashington &t., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
ees House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

M.O. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
es. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE OONGREGATIONAL OHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity ¢Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and sarpert of Evangelical Core ates 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Oobb, Pres.; 0. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George HL 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


BOSTON SBAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, organized 1827, 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.; Treasurer. 
Geo. Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. ©. P. Osborne 
successor to Barna 8. Snow, Room 601 Congregational 
House, Boston. A enecered onal society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable tothe Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Socie Oontributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Boom 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. ; 
pore noe Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8S. Chapin, oT 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


THE OONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 5 


OONGEEGATIONAL EDUOATION SOOIETY (including 
tormer New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the en pied le Twenty-seven Ootereee: 
tional Colieges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Ohristian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, porerponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 pasrensiunal House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Ohicago, ill. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 
163 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fo 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE OONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d 8t., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


THE NATIONAL OOUNOIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUBD 
under the management of the Trustees of the National 
Seanen). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D.D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
Con oe Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; easurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ot, 


THE OONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIETY, Oongregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Depariment, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools eran oun or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly eee by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All con utions from churches- 
Sunday schools and individuals go bo A for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New Engiand Superintendent fer 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes Zhe plage eee and Christian World 
the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo 

apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 


Ohicago, Il. 
Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRAOT SocreTy prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 
ish, lmmigrantand Mormon work, specialties. Donations 
and Legacies solicited. Louis Tag, Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassau st.. New York; E. M. Bliss, D. D,, Field Sec. 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


ROAD by C. C. Harrah, must be read in ord 
THE 4 to judge of the saying of strong men 
that it gives the best, clean-cut conception of Jesus’ 
religion. Sent postpaid for only 25 cents. For April 
when the 10th thousand will be reached, it will be sen 
to students and the poor who inclose 7 cents for mailing. 
Address, SCOTT HEIGHTS Book Co., Des Moines, Io. 
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The Florida Association 


BY AN OUTSIDER 


For two decades Congregationalism has been win- 
ning its way through this wonderful state, till at this 
twentieth annual meeting of the association seventy- 
seven churches are reported, scattered all over the 
state, and during the last year the additions on con- 
fession have increased thirty-eight per cent, 

Florida has been tried by the freeze and its 
churches in the fire of affliction, yet the work of our 
denomination, as it becomes better known, is com 
mending itself as “ just the thing for Florida,” and 
this is largely due to the loyalty of the pastors. 

The association met at Westville, in the western 
part, on that narrow strip of land which is a small 
part of the state, and yet you could put the whole 
of Massachusetts into it! The delegation from the 
east coast churches traveled collectively over 10,- 
226 miles in order to attend this association meet- 
ing and by their presence encourage the weaker 
churches among which it met. Three ministers 
from Georgia traveled 2,620 miles, and the fourteen 
members from the West Florida churches traveled 
1,280 miles, a total of 14,226 miles traversed in 
order to attend the meeting of the General Congre- 
gational Association of the State of Florida. Is not 
this denominational loyalty? The ministers who re- 
sponded to the roll-call are worthy of an introduc- 
tion. There was one who for twenty years has 
labored in Florida, Georgia and Alabama. A good 
Congregationalist from Georgia said, “ Key. 8. F. 
Gale has done more for our denomination in the 
South than any other man in the United States.” 

The energetic president of the promising theolog- 
ical seminary in Atlanta, Rev. J. E. Kirbye, gave an 
instructive and able address on The Puritan in the 
Southland. To look into his face was to kindle en- 
thusiasm. He is a young man, quiet, forceful, and 
his spiritual power was manifest in the sessions of 
the conference. 

The newly appointed president of Rollins College, 
Dr. W. F. Blackman, brings new life and impetus 
to our cburches. Men of culture and consecration 
are realizing the rare opportunities to be found 
in this rapidly developing state, and are bringing 
their talents to bear on the educational as well as 
the religious problems which confront our denomi- 
nation here. Prominent among educators in the 
state are Prof. E. L. Richardson and P. G. Wood- 
ruff, while among the ministers who for years have 
been loyal toilers in this far field are Messrs. Noble, 
Butler, Redfield, Campbell, Winslow and a host of 
others. One has to know these men, to go in and 
out of their churches, their homes and among their 
people to realize their consecration. 

It has been my privilege to be at two of these as- 
sociation meetings, the first at Key West four years 
ago. I have attended similar meetings in Califor- 
nia and the Eastern states, but never have I met 
with a body of Congregational ministers who im- 
pressed me as living for Christ and the Congrega- 
tional Church as do these men of Florida. T. °c. B. 


De Pauw University, Indiana, has elected 
to its presidency Rev. Edward H. Hughes of 
Malden, Mass. He is one of the most gifted 
of the Methodist clergymen of New England. 


HOLD FAST 


that which God hath given you. A wholesome 
stomach, prompt bowels, sound kidneys and 
active liver are your inheritance. 

_You who r the pages of The Congrega- 
tionalist are entitled to receive, Free and 
Prepaid, a small trial bottle of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine if you need it and write 
for it. One small dose a day of this remark- 
able medicine cures the most stubborn cases 
of distressing stomach trouble to stay cured. 
Constipation is at once relieved and a cure 
made permanent. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto eae Wine is a 
specific for the cure of catarrh of the stomach, 
bowel troubles and urinary organs. 

All readers of this pubieation who need a 
eure for sluggish and congested liver, indi- 

on, flatulence, constipation and kidney 
mbles should write immediately to Vernal 
Remedy Company, 122 Seneca St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for a bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Wine, It will be sent promptly, Free 
and paid. In cases of inflammation of 
bladder or enlargement of prostate gland it 
is a wonder worker. For sale by all leading 
druggists. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
ONSUMERS 


18 April 1903 


should bear 


DEYOER-BAUMAR 

vaameewoee in mind that there are 
parse | cincnnt many brands of White 

ATLANTIC Lead (so called) which are claimed 

mom | to be “just as good” or better” 
5a than Pure White Lead, which 

cea th contain little, if any, White Lead, 

mepare | but are simply mixtures of Zinc, 

uusorst |... | Whiting and Barytes, or other 

pecs cheap, inferior materials. 

nae eee Make sure that the brand is right. 

pan a Those named in list are genuine. 

RESTOR, See If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


For New Enoland Endeavorers and Friends 


Special trains from Boston, Monday, July 6 
Denver and return, including Pullman berth 
one way, $59.00 
Colorado, Royal Gorge, Glenwood Springs & Salt Lake City 
From Boston, $90.00 


Colorado and Yellowstone Park, all expenses three weeks, 
except five days’ board in Denver, $175.00 


Colorado, Grand Canyon, California, Salt Lake City, Glen- 
wood Springs, The Royal Gorge, all expenses 33 days, 


except eight days’ board in Colorado, 


$225.00 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. Optional side trip 8 days from 
Denver, all expenses, $90.00 


For complete itineraries address 


H. N. LATHROP, 600 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


CUNARD LINE sis: 
SCREW STEAMERS 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet lone fitted with Marcont’s 
wireless system. Rooms upper decks midship. Perfect 
ventilation. 
Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 

Saxonia sails May 5, June 2, June 30. 
Ivernia sails June 16, July 14. 
Ultonia sails May 26, June 23; third class only. 
Carpathia (rew), second and third class only, sails 
May 16. 

A Cunarder from New York every Saturday. 

Rates, sailings, plans, ete., apply ALEXANDER 
MARTIN, Agent, 126 State St., Boston, 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “‘ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 
Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, 865 upwards, 


Discount allowed if round trip tickets are taken. 
8S. Cestrian........ April 29 | 8S. Canadian........ May 30 
* Devonian ....... May 9/| “ Cestrian........ June 6 
“ Winifredian.... “ 6] “ Devonian....... “33 
* Bohemian...... “ 93] “ Winifredian.... “ 20 


F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents 
Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


w™ EUROPE & ORIENT 


22d Season. Limited es. Unexcelled 
Pwe Oy Arrangements. Every etall for Comfort. 
Lae Leisure in Sight ccoits. Terms reasonable, | 


Address, Dr. and Mrs. H. S. Paine, Giens Palis, N.Y. 


Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


Earth’s greatest wonder—the 
titan of chasms, a mile deep, 
many miles wide. 


+ For 26 cents will send 
Pictures of it: the season’s novelty— 
a Grand UCanyon photochrems view, 
uniquely mounted reproduce the Can- 
on tints. Or, for same price, a set of 
ur black-and-white prints, ready for 
framing. 
+ For 60 cents will 
eo TS shat Grand Sa 
on , 128 pages, oover 
colors; contains articles by noted au- 
thors, travelers and scientists. W a 
place in ony live Or will mail 
pamphiet, “ Titan of Chasms.” 
General Passenger Office, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 
112 Gt. Northern Bldg., Ohleage. 


Santa Fe 


ade L 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


OPP.BCVLSTON ST. 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AFD UPHOLSTERY. 


658 WASHEINCTON Sf., 


“RE 


BOSTON. 


18 April 1908 


3 Record of 


Calls 


BACON, JOS. F., recalled to pastorate at Odell, Ill, 
after his resignation had been accepted. Accepts. 

BonD, ANDREW W., Verndale, Minn., to Cass 
Lake. Accepts. 

CHALMERS, ANDREW B.," Grand Ave. Ch., New 
Hayen, Ct., to Plymouth Ch., Worcester, Mass. 
Accepts. 

Crum, JoHN H., Beacon Hill Ch., Kansas City, 
Mo., to North Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Evans, J. LEwis, to remain a third year at S. 
Canaan, Ct. 

FIELD, AARON W., New Marlboro, Mass., to Gil- 
sum, N. H. Accepts. 

Foce, CHAs. G., Union, Ct., to Outer Long Island, 
Me., for one year. Accepts. 

Frost, Lewis C., Farwell, Mich., to Harrison. 
Accepts, beginning May 1. 

HAECKER, M. CLAUDE, recently of Shell Rock, Io., 
to Chickasha, I. T., three miles fromthe Oklahoma 
line. Accepts. 

HAMILTON, GILBERT M.,to remain a fourth year 
at Richmond, N. Y., with an increased salary. 

HARRISON, F. B., to Brantford, Can. Accepts, 
beginning Sept. 1. 

Housk, EpwIin L., to permanent pastorate First 
Ch., Portland, Ore. 

HUMPHREYS, OLIVER M., to remain indefinitely 
at Colesburg, Io.; also takes up a new mission 
work at Osterdock. 

JAMES, GEO. W., Hiteman, Io., to Humeston. De- 
clines, 

KEAGY, FRANKLIN W., to remain a second year at 
Roseville, Ill., with an increase of $200 in salary. 
Accepts. | 

KineG, E, ALONZO, Marysville, O., to Sandusky. 
Accepts, beginning May 1. 

KIPLINGER, ORVILLE E., E. Chicago, Ind., to 
First Ch., Michigan City. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

MATTHEWS, JOHN H., Lake View Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., accepts call to assistant pastorate of First 
Ch., same city, to begin May 1. 

MILLER, CHAS. G., Bethel Ch., Kansas City, Kan., 
to Osborne. Accepts, beginning April 5. 

MIRICK, Epw. A., Alexandria, O.,to Plymouth Ch., 
W. Duluth, Minn. Accepts. x 

Mowe, CnAsS A., Fort Recovery, O., to work in a 
New York charity organization while studying at 
Columbia University. Accepts. ; 

Morsk, EDGAR L., W. Williamsfield, O., to N. 
Bloomfield and Mesopotamia. 

MURPBY, JAS. S; Port Arthur, Tex., to Denison. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

PIERCE, F. F., San Lorenzo, Cal., to Lincoln. 

PORTER, HORACE, formerly assistant pastor at 
Plymouth Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., to assistant pas- 
torate at First Ch., Montclair, N.J. Accepts. 

TAGGART, CHAS. E., recently of Three Oaks, Mich., 
to Litchfield. Accepts. 

TAULBEE, JAS. M., N. Enid, Okla., to Manchester. 
Accepts, beginning work April 19. 

TRAVERS, Rop’t M., Petersburg, Neb., to Clay 
Center. ‘Accepts. 

TURRELL, CHAS. W., Fredonia, Kan., to Plymouth 
Ch., Terre Haute, Ind. Accepts. ° 

WATTENBARGER, OLYNTHUS T., Almena, Kan., to 
Wakefield. Accepts. 

WENTWORTH, HENRY H., Goffstown, N.H., to First 
Ch., Terre Haute, Ind. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, DAVID T.,South Ch., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to Brightwood Ch., Indianapolis. t 

WINN, FrREp’K E., late of Bennington, N. H., to 
Harrison and N. Bridgton, Me. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


DyYEk, THOS., o. and i. Fremont, Ind., March 25. 
Sermon, Rey. C. K. Stockwell; other parts, Rey. 
J. Webster Bailey and Dr. E. D. Curtis. 


COOKING CONTEST 
Right in the Family Kitchens. 


The ladies have a champion interested in 
the betterment of family cooks. 

$7,500.00 in cash has been donated by C. W. 
Post, chairman of the Postum Cereal Co., 

' Ltd., to be distributed between now and July 
next in 735 cash prizes to stimulate family 
cooks to better service. 

Less burned and greasy meat and potatoes ; 
less soggy biscuits, cake, etc., and better cof- 
oe Postum and tea is the motto. 

‘he girls are to compete in the preparation 
of gobdd, mshi < hy ol dishes and in general conk- 
7: Probably Grape Nuts and Postum Coffee 

come in ior some attention incidentally, 
but the tests will beconducted under the 
daily direction of the housewife, and 735 cooks 
will win varying cash prizes from $200 00 
down to $5.00; no one is required to pay any- 
thing whatever to enter this contest, and each 
winner will receive a large certificate or di- 
loma with the big Postum seal in gilt, a 
e of distinction much to be sought after. 
Particulars can be had by addressing Cook- 
ery Dept. No. 352 of Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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the Week 


FITcH, ALBERT P., pastor-elect of First Ch., Flush- 
ing, N. Y., o. Walnut Ave. Ch., Boston, April 9. 
Sermon, Dr. Henry van Dyke; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. T. McElveen, J. H. Denison, J. E. 
Frame and Drs. Arthur Little, Judson Smith, 
J. L. Withrow, A. H. Plumb and B, F. Hamilton. 

GATES, CARL M., Union Sem., o. Dorset, Vt., 
April 6, 

HAMILTON, Jos. S., 0. Fourth Ch., Oak Park, 
Ill., April 2. Sermon, Dr. W. E. Barton; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. Jas. Tompkins, C. H. Taintor, 
Sydney Strong, A. E, Randell and Frank Dyer and 
Dr. W. A. Bartlett. 

LovEJoy, GEO. E., i. South Ch., Lawrence, Mass., 
April 8. Sermon, Dr. C. L. Morgan; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. B. F. Leavitt, W. E. Wolcott, F. H. 
Page, D. P. Hatch, F. J. Marsh, F. A. Wilson and 
Dr. Smith Baker. 

WILLIAMS, R. H., 0. Nickerson, Kan., March 26, 
Sermon, Rev. H. E. Thayer; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. R. J. Matthews, W. R. Smith, W. N. 
Wheeler, W. L. Sutherland. 


Resignations 


CLAYTON, THOS., First Ch., Allegheny, Pa. Church 
declines to receive resignation but relieves him of 
@ portion of his work for six months. 

DORLAND, CHESTER P., E. Los Angeles, Cal. 

DRISKO, RAYMOND C., Alfred, Me., after nine 
years’ service, 


EVERLY, MILTON M., Julesburg, Col., to take ef- 


fect May 15. 

FROST, LEWIS C., Farwell, Mich., to take effect 
May 1. 

GILCHRIST, HOWARD H., Bethany Ch., W. Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

HARRIS, THEODORE W., Phoenix, N. Y., to take 
effect May 1. 

JANES, HENRY, Newton Falls, O. 

MATTHEWS, JOHN H., Lake View Ch., Worcester, 
Mass. 

MOINTYRE, DANIEL, Fairfield and E. Fairfield, Vt., 
to take effect June 1. 

Moue, CHAS. A., Fort Recovery, O. 

SMITH, J. CHALLEN, Alexandria, Ind., withdraws 
res, at unanimous request of his people, and de- 
clines ass’t chaplaincy, Jeffersonville Reforma- 
tory. 

TAYLOR, MRs. 5S. E., Littleton, Col. 
a journey around the world. 

WENTWORTH, HENRY H., Goffstown, N. H., after 
11 years’ service. 

WHITE, W. A., S. Wardsboro, Vt., to take effect 
June 1. 


She starts for 


Dismissions 
FISKE, G. WALTER, S. Hadley Falls, Mass., April 
10. 
YALE, DAVID L., Central Ch., Bath, Me., April 7. 


Stated Supplies 
HAUGHTON, Roy, Yale Sem., at Bethlehem, Ct. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


JENISON, MICH., 31 March, 24 members. 
F. D. White supplying. 

NorRTH NEw SALEM, MASS., reorg. 4 March, after 
a lapse of more than 30 years. 15 members. Rev. 
Albeit V. House, pastor, in connection with New 
Salem. 

STAMFORD, C7., First Italian Baptist Ch. has voted 
unanimously to become Congregational. The 
church has been organized about ten years and 
possesses a chapel at W. Stamford. Its pastor 
until March 29, Rey. Pasquale de Carlo, is now 
employed by the Ct. Cong. H. M. Soc. at Hartford. 


Increase of Salary 


EAMES, CHAS. O , SouthCh., Rochester, N. Y., $300. 
WoopwaARD, GEO. H., 8. Freeport, Me., $50. 


Rey. 


Personals 


DAvis, WM. H., Eliot Ch., Newton, Mass., has 
been invited by one of his parishioners to take a 
sea voyage. Sailing April 16 for Southern France, 
they will spend ten days ashore and return about 
May 13. 

YEOMAN, J. HERBERT and wife received $100 in 
gold from their church at Tewksbury, Mass., as 
they were leaving for their new work in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


March Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 


2 


1902 1903 
$35,853.02 $40,294.01 


Donations, ) 01 
Legacies, 12,082.35 16,854.77 
Total, $47,935.37 $57,148.78 

7 mos. 1902 7 mos. 1903 
Donations, $304,794.31 $317,527.80 
Legacies, 60,436.87 40,425.00 
Total, $365,231.18 $357,952.80 


Increase in donations for seven months, $12,- 
738.49; decrease in legacies, $20,011.87; net de- 
crease, $7,278,38. 


O Lord, I cannot plead my love of Thee ; 

I plead Thy love of me ;— 

The shallow conduit hails the unfathomed sea. 
—Christina Rossetti. 
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Boys who 


make Money 


a ] Hours 
5 oi ll EA 


Over 3000 Boys 


in various parts 
of the country are 
making money in 
their spare time 
selling The 
Saturday Evening 
Post. Some make 
as much as $10.00 
and $15.00 a week. 
Any boy who 
reads this can do 
the same. 


N A DAINTY little booklet, which 

we will send to any boy free, the 
most successful of our boy agents tell 
in their own way just how they have 
made a success of selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


There are many stories of real busi- 
ness tact. Pictures of the boys are 
given. Send for this booklet and we 
will forward with it full information 
how you can begin this work. No 
money required to start. We willsend 
Ten Copies of the magazine the first 
week free. Write to-day. 


The Curtis Publishing Company ° 
489 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
astor says of it: “It is by far the most perfect 
hing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 


Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, ‘‘ The Cup.’”’ It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


pS a aa ld 
REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


AND PRICES | 
| 
| 


PERMANENTLY } 


@, CHURCH SEATING. Pes, Assembly Chairs 
. and Pulpits. Our at 
~ tractive designs are also durable, comfort. 


able and sid to better listening. Frese cata- 


Established 1875, Thousands 
having failed elsewhere 
have been cured byus. Treatment can be taken at home. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Dr. Bradford’s Interpretation of 
the Moderatorship 


I do not wish to controvert any one who 
differs from me concerning the position of 
moderator of our National Council, but I 
would like to have my brethren know the 
reason for my own interpretations of my 
duties. It is contained in the following by- 
laws of the council: 


By-law No. V. “The provisional com- 
mittee shall consist of eleven persons, the 
moderator, the secretary, the registrar, and 
the treasurer, ex-cfficiis, and seven others 
chosen by the council, including two members 
of the last previous committee; and four shall 
be a quorum.” 

By-law No. XIV. “The presiding offi- 
cers shall retain their offices until their suc- 
eessors are chosen, and the presiding moder- 
ator at the opening of the session shall take 
the chair, and the secretary shall at once 
collect the credentials of delegates present, 
and shall report the names of persons repre- 
senting bodies already in affiliation with the 
council, who shall prima facia be the constitu- 
ency of the same, for immediate organization 


and business. The moderator shall then name’ 


the committee of nominations, subject to the 
approval of the council, which shall at once 
proceed to the election of its presiding offi- 
cers. In the absence of the moderator and 
the assistant moderators, the provisional com- 
mittee is authorized to appoint some person to 
act as moderator of the opening session of the 
council. 


I cannot understand how an officer who has 
no existence can be ex officio a member of any 
committee. (See by-law No. 5.) By-law No. 
14 expressly says that ‘officers shall retain 
their offices until their successors are chosen.” 
Later and elsewhere it distinctly recognizes 
the moderator by name, as holding over, and 
as being charged with the duty of appointing 
a committee on nomination. How an officer 
without existence not only can preside in his 
official capacity, but be expected to appoint a 
most important committee I do not compre- 
hend, I donot complainif any interpret these 


QUIT AND EAT. 


Seme Coffee Tales. 


comfortable and 


Show a woman an ag f t 
er complexion and 


healthful way to improve 
she is naturally interested. 

Coffee is the one greatest enemy of fair 
women, for in the most of cases it directly af- 
fects the stomach producing slight, and some- 
times great congestion of the liver and there- 
fore causing the bile to be absorbed into the 
system instead of going its natural way. The 
result is a sallow, muddy skin and a train of 
diseases of the different organs of the body 
which, in all too many cases, develop. into 
chronic diseases. 

A lady speaking of how coffee affected her 
says:—"‘I was very fond of coffee but while 
drinking it was under the care of the doctor 
most of the time for liver trouble, and was com- 
pelled to take blue mass a great deal of the 
time. My complexion was bad and I had a 
~~ in my side steadily, probably in the 

ver. 

“When I concluded to quit coffee and take 
Postum Food Coffee [ had it made carefully 
and from the very first cup we liked the taste 
of it better than any of the old coffee, 

“Ina short time the pain left my side and 
my friends began to comment on the change in 
my complexion and general looks. -I have 
never seen any yhins equal to the good I got 
from making this change. 

A. omy lawyer in Philadelphia named 
——, whose life was almost a burden from in- 
digestion and its train of evils, quit coffee 
some months ago and began on Postum Food 
Coffee. He quickly recovered and is now well, 
strong and cheerful and naturally loud in 
his praises of Postum. 

“Another friend, an old gentleman of sev- 
enty, named ——, who for years suffered all 
one could suffer and live, from dyspepsia, and 
who sometimes for weeks could eat no bread 
or solid food, only a little weak gruel or milk, 
quit coffee upon my recommendation and took 

Postum. ‘He began to get better at once. 

ow he can eat rich pastry or whatever he 
likes and is perfectly well.” 

ae given by Postum Co., Battle.Creek, 
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by-laws differently from what I do. I am 
responsible only for my own action. 

I wish here, as I mention this subject for 
the only time that I shall refer to it, to ac- 
knowledge the perfect courtesy of eyery word 
which my brethren have written on this sub- 
ject. In one respect there will be no differ- 
ence of opinion ; viz., neither the council nor 
its moderator has any authority, and their 
utterances will command attention only in so 
far as they are recognized by the churches to 
be true and wise. Amory H. BRADFORD 

Montclair, N. J., April 11. 


Inauguration at Rollins College 


An important event in the educational his- 
tory of Florida was the inauguration of Rev. 
William Fremont Blackman, Ph. D., as presi- 
dent of Rollins College, Winter Park, on April 
2. After a suceess!ul administration of seven 
years, during which he placed the college upon 
a sound financial basis, Dr. George M. Ward 


PRES. WM. F. 


BLACKMAN 


felt constrained to resign the presidency. Now 
Dr. Blackman has come, and with his wide 
culture, and ripe experience gained in impor- 
tant pastorates and eight years’ connection 
with Yale as a professor, he seems just the 
man for the place. 

The distances in Florida are great and the 
friends of the college are widely scattered, 
but a goodly number assembled to participate 
in the inaugural exercises. 

In addition to the inaugural address by Dr. 
Blackman, Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago, the 
friend of colleges, who has been spending 
some weeks in Winter Park and has become 
interested in the college made a characteristic 
address. In thisconnection it was announced 
that he had tendered to the trustees thegilt of 
$50,000, on condition that $150,000 be raised by 
the college in addition within one year as an 
endowment fund. This money will be raised 
and Dr. Pearsons is “‘coming back on his 
birthday, April 14, 1904, to count out the money 
for the college.”” In addition $50,000 must be 
raised immediately for new buildings and 
other needed improvements and $15,000 for 
running expenses during the year. 

At present the college has no endowment 
but it is without debt, is sharing in the general 
prosperity of the state, and is attracting stu- 
dents in increasing numbers. The students 
have heretofore largely been the children of 
Northern parents who have become residents 
of Florida, but those of Southern parentage 
are increasing. There are also students from 
the North attracted by the genial climate, and 
a contingent from Cuba, and no smal) part of 
the work of the college is to leaven with its 
graduates the newly formed republic. 

At the close of the inaugural ceremonies, 
the degree of LL. D. was conferred upon Dr. 
Pearsons and ex. President Ward, and the 
degree of D. D. upon Rev. J. I. Norris of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, pastor over a 
church In the neighboring city of Orlando, 

R. R. K. 


= 
Libby’s 


(Natural Flavor) 


‘ 
Food . 


Products 


Good housewives keep Libby’s Good Things 
to Eat on the pantry shelves all the year ‘round. 

They’re especially in demand for dainty, de- 
lightful, impromptu luncheons. 

They have the delicious flavor fhat tempts 
the epicure—they’re made after the recipes of 
the world’s best chefs. 


They’ re ready to serve on a moment's notice, 
and lend zest to any feast. 

FREE—the booklet **How to Make Good Things 
to Eat."" Send five 2c stamps for Libby’s big Atlas 
of the World. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


J 
\ 
( 
y 
) 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by killing 
disease germs. Used and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession everywhere. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 


substitutes. Address 
0., 
s7'Prince St, 


Chef Chastatenctanh sts 


»yo (Valuable Booklet on the 
FREE {tenntuedale of disenses. 


White Mountain 
REFRIGERATORS 


The one refrigerator 
that combines all the 
best features to be 
found in all other re 
frigerators and many 
more that are pecul 
jarly its own—in truth, 
the very best of all, Is 


The 
White 
Mountain 


See our 1903 souvenir 
catalogue. 


Maine Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N. H. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
AND GROUP. A 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual eS 


internal medicine. Proprie 
E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William St. N. ¥. 
<= 


Queen Victoria St., Lendon, 


a 


’ 
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_ . In and Around Chicago 


A Banquet to President Perry of Marietta College 


Hon. Charles G. Dawes, Comptroller of the 
Treasury, gave a dinner at the Chicago Club, 
April 9, in honor of Pres. Alfred T. Perry, 
D. D., of Marietta College. There was a large 
attendance from the city and state, while 
Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin and Michigan were 
represented. The tables were arranged 
around a beautiful fountain interlaid with 
flowers and colored electric lights. Mr. 
Dawes acted as toast-master. President 
Perry made a strong, comprehensive address, 
full of hope. He dwelt upon the relations of 
_ the small college to the university, saying 
* that the former would always be needed in 
order to give a broad foundation for more 
technical study later in the university. He 
spoke of the high standard of scholarship 
characteristic of Marietta, and of the fine 
spirit of the institution; of its opportunity in 
its relation to several states, and earnestly of 
its present needs 

Mr. W. W. Mills, president of the First Na 
tional Bank of Marietta and chairman of the 
board of trustees, whose strenuous efforts in 
behalf of the college are known to its friends, 
said that the territory of the college comprised 
65 counties, a population of 2,661,610, exceed- 
ing that of the entire states of Indiana, 
Michigan and lowa; a territory Jarger than 
the states of West Virginia, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
combined, and it is the only institution of its 
kind for the large numbers of young people 
in all that region. The college sadly needs an 
endowment of at least a half million dollars 
and a number of new buildings, a dormitory, 
a chapel and a library building for its more 
than 70,000 volumes, the finest collection of 
books in any college library west of the Alle- 
ghanies and larger than that of many univer- 
sities. Bishop Fallows and other friends of 
the college and members of the alumni gave 
brief impromptu addresses. W. F, M. 


The City Election 


Perhaps not all the readers’of The Congre- 
gationalist will be interested in the result of 
our recent municipal election But the elec- 
tion of Mayor Harris n for the fourth time, in 
spite of the fact that his administration is 
open to severe criticism, has put emphasis on 
several points. It has made clear what politi- 
cians have long known—that a claim steadily 
persisted in, whether true or false, is often 
accepted as truth even by those who know 
better. Mayor Harrison has claimed to be 


WISE HUSBAND 
Suggested a Food Cure. 


j 

All of the medical skill in the world is pow- 
erless to cure certain diseases unless the pa- 
tient is put upon pure, scientific food. Then 
the disease seems to cure itself in many cases, 
proving that natura was demanding proper 

‘ood to build a healthy body from. 

In this simple way the use of Grape-Nuts 
in place of bad food has worked many cures 
when medical skill has been exhausted. A 
oe of Plainfield, N. J.. who had been an in- 
valid for over 10 years, says: “I have been 
treated by eminent physicians of New York, 


Brooklyn and Newark, besides taking innu- 
merable p ietary remedies of a cathartic 
nature to re the bowels. 


“My last physician advised a sanitarium. 
but my husband who had been reading one of 
our articles said, ‘Not until we have tried 
e boasted virtues of Grape-Nuts.’ So we 
some and I have now used Grape-Nuts for 
months, When I began its use I weighed 
85 pounds, now I weigh 1053; a § stomach has 
grown seowe pnd normal, my bowels are so 
lar that I have thrown cathartic physic 

to the dogs, the vertigo has left me and my 
whole system bas ed vigor and tone. [ 
can now take a 25-mile ride on my bicycle and 


enjoy it. 
ive convinced that the chief cause cf 
ill health was mer per food that neither 
digested nor nourished. Since I have been 
right I feel right.” Name furnished by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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the only defender of the city’s rights against 
the traction companies, and to have originated 
the plan for municipal ownership. The fact 
is, others suggested the plan as early as he, 
and if their statements are measurably true, 
even earlier than he. Mr. Stewart, the Re- 
publican candidate, would have defended the 
rights of the city as earnestly as Mr. Harri- 
son and perhaps more intelligently. He was 
as anxious for the legislature at Springfield to 
act before the election as his opponent. But 
Mr. Harrison continued to assert till the day 
of election that he alone could be trusted with 
the traction matter, when the fact is that final 
settlement rests with the council, even after 
legislation permitting municipal ownership 
has beea secured. Mr. Stewart had the con- 
fidence of business men of the city and of 
the moral element very largely. Saloon men 
and their patrons did not vote for him. Yet 
he failed, after making a fine canvass, of elec- 
tion, chiefly, if not entirely, because his party 
was hampered by the presence in it, and by 
their supposed prominence in its counsels, of 
Congressman Lorimer and Judge Hanecy, 
two men who are not popular with the rank 
and file of the Republican party, and for whose 
possible influence many will not vote. 


The Lesson 


The lesson is this: The supporters of the 
Republican ticket hold their party managers 
toa high moral standard, and will not hesitate 
to knife any candidate, however unobjection- 
able he is personally, if by his election they 
think men whom they do not trust will be 
kept in power. This action is one of the signs 
of a healthy municipal life. The election of 
aldermen teaches a lesson equally plain and 
quite as encouraging. It shows that men 
whose record in the council or out of it is un- 
acceptable to the Municipal Voters League, 
which is: wholly impartial and unpartisan, 
have great difficulty inobtaining votes enough 
to elect them. 


Chicago, April 11. FRANKLIN. 


A New Leader in Providence, 
ieee 


Plymouth Chureh entered on a new era of hope- 
ful work with the installation, March 11, of Rev. 
Archibald McCord. Mr. McCord’s last important 
charge was at Keene, N. H., but the past two years 
he has devoted to upbuilding the church at Sayles- 


yille, R. I., which owes him a debt of gratitude. 
Wherever placed he has always achieved marked 
suecess in increasing membership by drawing in 
the people, young and old. He has no sensational 
methods; he wins by seeking. 

Mr. McCord’s statement of belief was strong, 
manly and conservative. The sermon was by Dr. 
A. H. Plumb of Boston, who dwelt upon the simple 
truths of the Message of the Gospel. Others par- 
ticipating were: Rev. Messrs. J. H. Lyon of Cen- 
tral Falls, F. J. Goodwin of Pawtucket, E. T. Root 
and F. B. Pullan of Providence. 

The day following these services Plymouth 
Church observed its twenty-fifth anniversary. It 
is looking forward to a new building and largely 
extended work, F. J. G. 


| fund your money 
We pay express charges everywhere. 
Write today for our Catalogue, Supple- § 
Ihe ment and samples; you will get them /ree \ 
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The New 
Summer 


|| Styles 
Vy Are 


Now 
Ready : 
E have just received from abroad 
some exquisite designs in tailor- 
made suits and costumes for Sum- AM 
, mer wear. They are the most advanced 
styles that have been produced and we ™ 
have illustrated them in a supplement to 
our Spring and Summer Catalogue. We 
i ) have also added many new Summer fabries 
\} to our line. Prices are lower than ever 
\| before. | 
Our Catalogue and’ Supplement illus- | 
S’ trate : 


New Suits, well-tailored, <howing many | 
variations of the prevailing fashions, |: 
from Paris models, $8 to $35. ; 


Etamine Costumes, in styles to prevail | 
during the coming Season, the most ||j// 
fashionable costumes for dress occasions, ‘AY! 
$12 to $35. s 

| New Skirts, well fashioned, in Spring and 

Summer weight materials, look cool and 

\ feel cool too, $4 to $20. | 

il Rainy Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, | 
Jaunty Jackets, Traveling Dresses, etc. y 
We keep no ready-made goods but make #4) 

/ everything especially to order. Tf the gar- 

ment is not entirely satisfactory, send it | 

; back promptly and we will cheerfully re- \\ 


A postal will bring them. 


by return mail. 


National Cloak and Suit Company jj} 
| ). 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


‘PROTECTS 


from adulterated 
and worthless-spices. 


U.SLADE’S 
SPICES, 


Mustard, Cream- 
tartar, Saleratus, 
etc., etc, are all 
and always abso- 
lutely pure and 
extra strong. 
» A full quarter - pound 
Wes package of SLADE’S 
‘: Pepper, Ginger, Cinna- 
mon, Allspice or Cloves, 
10c. at your grocer’s, 


IF IT’S SLADE'S IT Is 
PURE AND GOOD. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON 


ops 
izziness 


by washing away 
fermenting waste 
matters from the 
stomach and bowels. 


AtDrurvists. 50c. and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., (bus. Est. 1834.) New York. 


The Year 1847 


was a memorable one, inasmuch as at that time Rogers Bros. first introduced 
and sold their electro-plated silver spoons, and to-day that year is a part of the 
trade-mark appearing on the originaland genuine 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


Spoons, Forks, Etc. 
With their great success has come a host of cheap imitations, so that unless you 
observe the trade-mark closely ,you are likely to receive a cheap and unsatis- 
factory substitute in place of **Silrer Plate that Wears.”’ Send for catalogue EK. 
**1847 Rogers Bros.” goods are sold by leading dealers everyw here. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. (International Silver Co, Successor ), Meriden, Conn. 


A Good Night’s Rest 


induced by a soothing sense of perfect cleanliness 
and skin comfort follows the evening bath with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


So pure and mild the tenderest skin is unharmed 
by it, so rich in essential tonic properties the 
finest complexion is made smoother, fresher, 
more healthily attractive by its use. Frees 
from all odor, cleanses absolutely. 

Your dealer has it. 
Special offer 02" \ 


age 

sent for 5 cts, to pay px °o 

same and samples of! Woodbury’s Facial Powder i 
and Dental Cream, Address Dept. 61 ) 
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A New and Still Cheaper Edition 


OF THE CREAT 


Expositors’ Bible Commentary 


Twenty five volumes, from the same plates as the 49- 
volume edition, which is published at $79.50. 


| Complete authorized edition, of over 21,000 pages. 
| NOT the unauthorized reprint which the original 
publishers in England and America have repudiated, 
and which pays nothing whatever to the authors of 
the work. 


Handsomely bound in dark red cloth, with titles in 
; gold, and boxed for safe shipment. 


The 25 Volumes only $15 


; If wanted on the installment plan send $7.00 
with order and pay $2.00 per month for 
cight months. 


The Expositors’ Bible Commentary is now too well 
; and favorably known to need much description. It is edited by 
Dr. W. Ronerrson NIcouy, and is undoubtedly the best 
modern commentary, ful], scholarly, evangelical, spiritual, 
' while it reads like an interesting book, not like a dry, technical 
treatise, as was sometimes the case with the old-fashioned com- 
: mantaries. 


Send for Specimen Pages, List of Authors, Order Blank, etc. 


The greatest bargain In the history of religious literature. 
Think of it! 25 volumes— over 21,000 pages—for $15. 


BOSTON The Pilarim Press CHICAGO 


A Book About 
Colorado 


Seventy-two pages full of infor- 
mation, beautifully illustrated 
and with a fine topographical 
map, it tells all about one of 
the most delightful countries 
in the world. Send for a copy. 


Price 6 cents in postage stamps. 


Colorado, with its perfect climate, 
magnificent mountain scenery and 
excellent hotels, appeals to every 
one in need of rest or recreation. 
Send for the book ¢eday. Post 
yourself about Colorado, Perhaps 
next summer you may go there, 
The trip is not expensive. 


P. S. Eustis 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B, & Q. Ry, Co, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago 
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Tangles 


DECAPITATION 


As Hera had her bright days and could smile 

And sip from nectared cup with brow serene ; 

So when some sunny morn, through woodland 
screen, 

On swelling buds looks soft and azure sky, 

A gracious Presence sweeps benignly by, 

And cheerful sounds ring out through forest aisles, 

And LASTing April’s pleasing mien now wiles. 


25. 


The early squirrels run a merry race ; 

The ready bluebird flits about.and sings; 

The starlings flock around with scarlet wings, 
While fair anemones ope gentle eyes ; 

Arbutus flushes with a glad surprise, 

And waking ONEs start from their hidingplace, 
When April bids them with a smiling face. 


And shouldst thou wander where the silver shower 
Of moonlight falls upon some forest grand, 

Whose pillared arches by no human hand 

Were reared, strange harmonies shall be unwound, 
Till fretted niche and columned aisle resound, 
While April grandly raises in that hour 

Te Deum to our God of Love and Power! 


26, SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES 


We sat on Boston Common studying the 
passing show. First came a man from mar- 
ket, who (1) ***** (2) *** under one arm and 
a (3) ****** onder the other. Hewas followed 
by a laborer, with a (4) *** at his heels, who 
being (5) ****** (6G) **** and with dazed (7) 
****, was evidently under the influence of (8) 
**#®, But he was (9) **** to carry a (10) *** 
on his shoulder and a (11) *** of wood in bis 
hand. Next appeared a (12) **** headed phi- 
losopher, shuffling along with a (13) ****, his 
uplifted eye being a (14) ***** (15) ****** of 
his being a star (16) *****, Then came rolling 
along a man Nautical to the (17) ***, probably 
a (18) ******, After watching a party of giddy 
women who had the (19) **** of being (20) 
*eeeee*, tho sound of a (21) *** reminded us 
that it was (22) ***, and as our occupation 
was beginning to (23) ***** we wended our 
way homeward, which led us (24) **** (25) 
weesee® TT all, EK. H. Pray. 


27. ENIGMA 


There’s no deception about me, 
I’m always on the square; 
Whether I stand on head or heel, 
I’m right side up with care. 
Curtail me, and you then will see 
A comical young bear. 
Re-tail me now, and you’ll behold 
An island in the sea. 
HAWKEYE. 


28, CURTAILMENT 


1, A primitive yet dainty dish. 
2. An olden word for “ long” or “ wish.” 
3. A title, in abbreviation. 
4. A common cry or exclamation. 
5. A cockney’s pet abomination. 
M. OC. 8. 


ANSWERS 


22. Cock (the male fowl, the weather-vane, the 
pile or heap, the stop-valve). 


23. 1. Extract. 2. Export. 3. Expressed. 4. 
Example. 5. Exhaust. 6. Extortion. 7. Ex- 
pounded. 8. Expert. 9. Exparte, 10, Exasper- 
ated. 11. Exterminated. 12. Extension. 13, Ex- 
pensive, 14, Exhale. 

24, Hyacinth, Cynthia. 

Excellent solutions are acknowledged from: 


8. P. Russell, Chelsea, Mass., to 19, 20, 21; M. 
W..8, Worcester, Mass., 19, 20; Nillor, Middle- 
town Springs, Vt., 19, 21; E. F. J., Lawrence, 
Mass., 19, 20, 21. 

“Very ingeniously mismated,” says Nillor of 20. 
“ Wonder who is a good ‘mate’ for Dorothea!” It 
is not often that A. ©. L. makes a slip, but in 17 she 
has added a “'t’’ to “ Chesnutt.” 


The Old Camper 


has for forty-five years bad one article in his supply 
—Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It gives 
to soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers and miners 
a daily comfort, “like the old home.” Delicious 
in coffee, tea and chocolate. 
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A New and Still Cheaper Edition 


OF THE CREAT 


Exnositors’ Bible Commentary 


Twenty-five volumes, from the same plates as the 49 volume 
edition, which is published at $79.50. The entire Bible is covered. 

Complete authorized edition, of over 21,000 pages. NOT the 
unauthorized reprint which the original publishers in England 
and America have repudiated, and which pays nothing whatever 
to the authors of the work. 

Handsomely bound in dark red cloth, with titles in gold, and 


The 25 Volumes only $15 


If wanted on the installment plan send $1.00 with order 
and pay $2.00 per month for eight months. 


The Expositors’ Bible Commentary is now too well and favorably known 
to need much description. It is edited by Dr. W. RoBeRrson Nico... Its list of writers 
includes such eminent names as Prof. GEORGE ADAM Smiru, Archdeacon F. W. FARRAR, 
Prof. Marcus Dons, Dr. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Prof. JAMES DENNEY, Prof. W. MIL- 
LIGAN, Dr. J. MONROE GrBsON, Dr. R. A. Watson, Dr. G. A. Cuapwick, Dr. W. G, 
BLAIKIE, Rev. W. F. ADENEY, Dr. R. F. Horron, Dr. Roperr Rainey, Dr. H. G, C, 
MouL_E and others of equally high reputation for scholarship and spiritual insight. 

It is undoubtedly the best modern commentary, full, scholarly, evan 
gelical, spiritual. 

It reads like an interesting book, not like a dry technical treatise, as was sometimes the 
case with the old-fashioned commentaries. 

We guarantee satisfaction and will gladly send a sample volume for examina- 
tion, if desired, to any person of whose reliability we are assured. It may be returned, and 
no expense incurred, if for any reason the Commentary is not entirely satisfactory and” 
exactly as we represent. 

Hundreds of sets of this same great work have been sold by us at $25.00 net. These 
new sets at $15.00 will be the same in every respect as heretofore sold at $25.00. 


The greatest bargain in the history of religious literature. Think of 


it! 25 volumes—over 21,000 pages—for $15. 
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Phillips Brooks as His Friends 
Knew Him 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E. Winchester Donald, D. D., 
G. A. Gordon, D.D., Leighton Parks, D.D., Rev. John Cotton 
Brooks, Rev. F. B, Allen, Rey. 1. O. Rankin, W. N. Me Vickar, 
D, D,, F. G, Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D. D., W. R. 
Huntington, D.D., and many others, together with an estimate of 
Bishop Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D.D. It 
has many choice portraits and illustrations, and is printed on 
coated paper and bound in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net 
The Pilgrim Press 
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A Hisroric EvENT.—Dedication of St. Louis 
World Fair; April 30 to May 2. The Nickel Plate 
Road will sell special excursion tickets from Buffalo 
at one fare for round trip. See local agents or 
write L. P. Burgess, 258 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


VERY FASCINATING is a trip to New Orleans, La. 
The Nickel Plate Road will sell special excursion 
tickets at one fare for round trip from Buffalo. Un- 
excelled train service, including tourist cars. See 
local agents or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 
258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


TouRIST CARS via B. & M.—W.S. Nickel Plate 
Roads are famous for their completeness and luxu- 
rious comfort, are positively unexcelled, having 
same bedding, linen and toilet supplies as standard 
Pullmans, also colored porter and personally con- 
ducted by specialagent. Second-class tickets avail- 
able. See local agents or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS, 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
Stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on March 13 
and 27, April 10 and 24,and May 8. Itinerary of 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


FULL OF COMFORT.—It would be hard toimagine 
@ more sumptuous and luxurious easy chair than 
that shown in the engraving in our advertising 
columns today, over the signature of the Paine Fur- 
niture Company. The chair in question has been 
designed by one of the foremost master designers 
of this country. It is easily one of the choicest 
pieces of furniture that has been offered for sale in 
Boston during the last twelve months. 


BEAUTIFUL HomEs.—The Nickel Plate Road is 
offering homeseekers special low round-trip rates 
on the first aud third Tuesdays of each month to 
points all through the West, with good limits re- 
turning; also selling daily special one-way Colo- 
nists’ tickets at exceeding low rates to Pacific coast 
and intermediate points. Finest train service, in- 
cluding tourist sleeping cars, personally conducted. 
See local agent or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 
258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


A DELIGHTFUL RAYMOND & WHITCOMB TOUR 
THROUGH FOREIGN LANDS.—The European tours 
of the Raymond & Whitcomb Company are distin- 
guished by their comprehensiveness, thoroughness 
and general high character. They go everywhere, 
the tourists see everything that is worth seeing, 
Stop at the best hotels and travel in the best man- 
ner. The next date of departure of one of these 
parties is June 4, for a grand round of seventy-one 
days through France, England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales. The outward voyage will be made on 
the mammoth steamer ‘‘ Deutschland ”’ of the Ham- 
burg-American line. Write or call upon the Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Company, 305 Washington St., 
for a handsomely illustrated book which not only 
describes this tour, but several other attractive Eu- 
ropear trips of the present season, including Swit- 
zerland, Northern, Central and Southern Europe, 
Russia, etc. } 


* A PLACE WHERE THE FISH DO NOTHING BUT 
Birsk.”—The trout fishing season is on, ‘“ gentle- 
men,” and it is up to you to cover yourself with 
glory. If you don’t go, you not only miss the de- 
lights of that grandest of sports, angling, but the 
after enjoyment next winter at the club when some- 
body is waiting to hear a yarn about trout fishing. 
Get ready then and pack your duds and go down to 
Maine, and rest assured that you’ll get plenty of 
fish and plenty of material for a story. It makes 
no difference whether you have a bait rod, a split 
bamboo er a lancewood, and if nothing better is 
around, get a hickory stick, a pin and a piece of 
cord; you’lleateh them. Why, the land-locked sal- 
mon and trout are so hungry and plentiful this year 
that in some places you don’t need anything but a 
basket and they’ll flop right in. If you don’t care 
to visit away down in Maine, remember Winnipe- 
saukee, Sunapee and Newfound Lakes in New 
Hampshire and Memphremagog and Champlain in 
Vermont, all famous fishing grounds. Send to the 
General Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, for their book called Fishing and 
Hunting. It tells you where to go and describes 
the territory in fall. It will be mailed on receipt of 
two cents in stamps. 


ASSIST NATURE.—You have been told to “ hitch your 
Wagon to a star’’—that Nature will assist you That's 
all right. There are times, however, when you should 
assist nature, and the spring is one of these times. Na- 
ture is now ep er materne 3 to cleanse your system—if you 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla the undertaking will be suc- 
cessful, and your complexion bright and clear, 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MIssiIons, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the M4SSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OlEry, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer;. Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, VD. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Lmeritus; ‘ harles E. Hope, Treasurer, 103 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y. Rey. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
gational House. Boston, Mass; Rev. H. H. Wikoff. 
a be C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
aries. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass, Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNIoNn of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St , Boston. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rey.C. P. Osborne 
successor to Barna 8. Snow, Room 601 Congregational 
House, Boston. A Congregational society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the,Boston 
Seaman’s Friend society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIE1Y of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13. Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville 8t., Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward §. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambricge; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pasters or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary, S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at tae 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 ote Teg House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. onations may be sent to either o: 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hu»bard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., and Rey. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(under the n anagement of the Trustees of the National 
Council). Aidsaged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
cougrepations Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel! B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is im charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Bust 
ness Department. AJl contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and ind'viduals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D, is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New Englaad Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes The Congreaationalist and Christian World, 
the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and’ Sunday schoo! 

apers, books for Sunday schoo’s and home reading, 
Records and Requtsites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all otber publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ll. 
Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT SoOcIETY prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs tl ea makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Donations 
and Legacies solicited. Louis Tag, Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassau St.. New York; E. M. Bliss, D. D., Field Sec., 
F. A. Henderson, Manager. 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Care and precision are the characteristics 
» of Ivory Soap manufacture. 
just as good as any other and all are as 
pure as can be made. 
the continued use of Ivory Soap gives 
‘ confidence and pleasure; confidence by 
its harmlessness, and pleasure in the 
delightful sense of cleanness it brings. 


Each cake is 


| 
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Te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


- 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families.’ 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
Open to college graduates. 
Training for active pastorate. 


HARTF OR Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in Missions and Rell- 

ous Pedagogy. Seventieth year 

egins September 30, 1903. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1903-04, Now Ready. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Halli School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. B. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Pria., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. SAMuUe#L V. CoLm, A. M., D. D. 

GOth year begins Sept. 16,1903. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school grad 
uales and others. Art and Music, Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick gymnasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, fleld-hockey 

if. Steam and electricity. Location healthful anc 

utiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass, 


i eee High School Boys to distribute cir- 
eulars. [nclose stamp for particulars. Box 837, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


BANGOR ALUMNI NOTICE.—All Bangor men are cor- 
dially invited to attend the annual meeting of the B. A. A. 
of Boston and vicinity, Monday, May 4th, at 12 o’clock, 
at Hotel Bellevue, opposite Congregational House, 
Boston. Election of officers, reception of members, and 
an address by Prof. C. A. Beckwith, D. D., om.‘ What 
Does Bangor Seminary Stand For?” Dinner @ /acarte. 

A. H. WHEELOOK, Secretary. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St.. New York. Incorporated April, 1883. Object: to 
improve the moral and social] condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; pene temperance 
homes and —— houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels 
purlishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 
Life Boat. 

vontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W. 0. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropsgs, Treasurer. 


Ready in Book Form May 1st 


The Serial now running in The Congregation- 
alist and The Interior, entitled 


The Annie Laurie Mine 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion 
By DAVID N. BEACH 


With numerous illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. $1.50, 


Pp. 397. 


This remarkable story is full of action, true | 


to life, and dominated by a high moral pur- 
pose. It has had strong commendations from 
notable literary critics and its publication in 


| attractive book form will be welcomed by 


thousands who have read it as a serial. 
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For Sale at Leading Bookstores. 


Own a Summer Home among N. H. Hills. 


FOR SALE . 


Thir y-five acres of land; house with 8 rooms, shed 
and barn connected; children’s playhouse 10x 12; 
henhouse 12x 60, large yard, good buildings, with 


running spriog water; abundance of fruit; hay and | 
Beautiful sit- 


pasture for three cows and a horse. 
uation, on brow of a hill, } mile from churches, post 
office, stores, school and depot. Six daily trains to 
and from Koston. Apply to owner, 

Rev, D, M. CLEVELAND, So. Hanson, Mass. 


For PRAYER MEETINCS 
and All Church Services. 


977,610 Sacred Songs No. 1 
475,671 Church Hymns & Gospel Songs 


1,452,681 Total sold to date. 


Either 300. a copy, postpaid $25.00 per 100, 
EXAMINATION COPIES SENT FREE. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicage. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicage 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Sifty cents each panos ny 
Addttional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

Pipe Organ. Wanted, a goed second-hand pipe 
organ for a church of 150 seating capacity. Ad 
Pipe Organ, care The Congregationalis(, Boston, Mi 


Wanted, an experienced housekeeper for a college 
dormitory, Apply, stating age, experience, and general 
qualifications, to M. P. W., 17, care The Congregationalist, 
boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a woman, American or Swede, competent 
for general housework and cooking to go into a small 
family in a village in the center o the state. Address, 
with references, M. M. M., 17, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Bourd Among the Green Hills. leawy home, 
verandas, modern improvements, deep lawn, 14 elms, 
beautiful drives, — water, fine table, healthful. Ref- 
erences given and required. Box 101, Randolph, Vt. 

Wanted, a care-taker and general helper, to grow 
| into the position of housekeeper for two business women 
in a suburb of Boston, A young woman who is wholly 
familiar with household affairs preferred Address, 
| Stating age and experience, M. P. Wo 17, care The Con- 
| gregationalis(, Boston, Mass, 


For Rent in Andover, Mass., during the months of 
| July and August, large (olonial house, furnished; ten 

rooms and bath; in the country, one mile from railroad. 
| Use of garden, an‘ horse and carriage, if desired. Terms 


ome jle. Address Rey. G. A. Andrews, Andover, 
Mass. 


Kooms to Kent. Parior, several sleeping-rooms. 
Pleasant location road piazza to west. oh y lawn. 
| Board in near vicinity. Kitchen, pantry, diuing-room 
rented if desired. Cows, poultry, garden and ice 
house on place from which supplies can be had. Address 
P. U. Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass. 


For Sale or Kent. “Hill Top” a home In the 
Berkshire Hills standing In the midst of a delightful pine 
rove, commanding a view of twenty miles. Ideal 
or one with weak throat or lungs. New house of eleven 
| rooms, stable, poultry plant, lee house, garden, ete. 

Address Box 38, Gt. Barrington, Mass, 


A Young Gentleman, near the end of his coll 
course, and expecting to enter the seminary in the 
desires to serve through the vacation season as tra 


ing companion, tutor, agent, or any other eo 
service for which he is fitted. Satisfactory erences. 


THE ROAD, ¢2 sage Ot'tne saying “ot strong en 
4 to judge o ne Ba: co) t 
that ft givea the best. clean-cut ree § 
| religion. Sent postpaid for only 25 cents. For 
when the 10th thousand will be reached, it will be 
to students and the poor who inclose 7 cents for 
Address, 800TT HeicuTs Book Oo., Des Moines, 
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Event and Comment 


Not so frequently in the 
the CiGsB cad public eye as some of 
Publishing Society the larger denomina- 

tional societies, the Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society pursues quietly and effectively 
the even tenor of its way and when the 
time comes for giving account of it stew- 
ardship to the churches, as at the annual 
meeting last Tuesday, it can have no 
reason to be ashamed of its record. In 
his report the secretary, Dr. George M. 
Boynton, always succeeds both in select- 
ing from the wide field under his obser- 
vation and care, vital and significant 
facts and figures, and in interpreting 
them and making them carry their own 
appeal for the society. It has been a 
year of unusual increase, 517 new schools 
have been organized by sixty-three su- 
perintendents, missionaries and helpers, 
whose perseyerence is attested by the 
fact that they have also reorganized 221 
schools. The bearing of this foundation 
work upon denominational extension is 
shown by the fact that more than 100 
of the 131 new churches mentioned in 
the Congregational Year-Book for 1902 
owe either their existence or their equip- 
ment to the society. Meanwhile from 
North Dakota to Texas and Indian Terri- 
tory come urgent appeals from prominent 
ministers and laymen for new work and 
additional workers. These broad states 
are rapidly filling up with settlers more 
amenable today to Christian influence 
than they will be a few years later. No 

“agency is better calculated to develop 
and conserve the Christian life of these 
young communities than the Sunday 
school. 


A Good Year for 


This society always 
keeps out of debt, 
though the balance in 
the missionary department is now only 
$150. The receipts from churches, Sun- 
day schools, other organizations and indi- 
viduals reached $54,402, This bettered 
the record of the preceeding year by 
$3,000 but is far below the $100,000 recom- 
mended by the National Council and in- 
asmuch as only one-fourth of the churches 
of the denomination give a church collec- 
tion to this society, the apt suggestion is 
made that if the church as a whole wish 
the societies to heed the advice given them 
by the National Council, they themselves 
should follow its injunctions and give 
something annually to each of our six 
missionary organizations. The Sunday 
schools at present furnish more than half 
of the sinews of war but most of them 
confine their gifts to the offering on Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, which was designed origi- 


The Business End of 
the Organization ~ 


nally to be an extracollection. The busi- 
ness carried on by the society under the 
trade name of The Pilgrim Press, has 
netted a larger income than ever before— 
over $21,000—allowing an appropriation 
of $7,500 to the missionary work. The 
annual report points out the gain in ex- 
cellence in the quality of the Sunday 
school publications. We have already 
called attention to their growth in cir- 
culation. Persons looking for a new 
course of Sunday school lessons suitable 
to advanced classes will be interested in 
the announcement that the editorial de- 
partment will have ready such a course 
by January first next. It is now being 
prepared by competent hands under the 
editorial supervision of the officers of the 
society. 


If the policy of separate 
The New Home denominational mission- 
Missionary r f c 
. ary publications is to be 
maintained—and we see no immediate 
signs of a change, there should be general 
rejoicing over the fact that the April 
Home Missionary inaugurates a new era 
in the history of that time honored and 
useful magazine. The handsome steel- 
colored cover has as a sub-title, ‘‘Chris- 
tian civilization for our country,” and 
the paper and typographical work within 
are distinctively superior to that of ordi- 
nary missionary magazines. The editor 
modestly assigns the first twelve pages to 
“Friends who have a thought,” and no 
less than a baker’s dozen of prominent 
Congregational ministers in different 
parts of the country are found to have 
thoughts bearing on some phase of home 
missions and they state them in a 
vivacious way. The Editor’s Outlook 
abounds in brief incisive paragraphs. 
There follows one illustrated article on 
Nebraska and then the young people are 
given several pages, while a little later 
are found the woman’s department, an 
open Parliament, in which President 
Bradley of Iowa College makes some 
pertinent, practical suggestions, and a 
department entitled ‘“‘ Along the battle 
line,” together with quotations and the 
usual acknowledgment of receipts. We 
think we detect the enterprise and in- 
ventiveness of the new young secretary, 
Mr. Don O. Shelton, though doubtless 
Dr. J. B. Clark, the veteran secretary, 
who is a born editor too, has had his 
share in preparing this April number. 
The only thing that disappoints us as we 
look over this interesting and promising 


number is the comparative scarcity of 


fresh and interesting news from the field. 
This is the problem for every missionary 
magazine and not one has solved it. 


The extension of trolley lines 
into the remote country dis- 
trict is not always an uu- 
mixed blessing. A letter in the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union tells of a case in the 
Amherst police courts recently, which 
illustrates the truth that modern conyen- 
iences may be turned to unfortunate per- 
sonal uses. A man and a woman were 
heavily fined and sentenced to three 
months in the House of Correction for in- 
toxication, the evidence showing that the 
liquor was carried by the trolley to the 
country town where they lived, itself a 
no-license town. No, you can’t rely on 
people’s using the trolley in behalf of 
their intellectual and moral growth alone. 
They may make it the easy means to their 
own destruction. Unless the representa- 
tives of the Christian gospel utilize the 
network of trolley lines extending over 
the land, to secure a closer contact with 
rurale folk, a great opportuuity will be 
missed and the last state of some of these 
country towns may be worse than their 
first. 


Trolleys: the 
Other Side 


The lectures to which 
students of Andover 
Seminary have just 


President Slocum’s 
Lectures at Andover 


‘been listening on the Moral and Religious 


Evolution of the West, while particularly 
suggestive to the men who will go West 
after graduation, constitute a valuable 
contribution to a theme concerning which 
there is all too little authoritative litera- 
ture. President Slocum of Colorado Col- 
lege, the Southworth lecturer this year, 
spent much time in accumulating the 
material for the course just concluded 
and his personal familiarity with the re- 
gion of which he treated made his con- 
clusions all the more weighty and discern- 
ing. He traced the development of sec- 
tionalism in the United States, which he 
believed could co-exist with a profound 
nationa! loyalty. Then he sketched the 
various migrations, the industrial devel- 
opment, the educational movement and 
the spread and present status of Congre- 
gationalism, which must stand today as 
it has stood in the past for the highest 
type of morality, the largest intelligence, 
the best conceptions of civil liberty and 
for a unity growing out of lofty moral 
purpose. ‘“‘The West,” he said, ‘‘demands 
today as never before that its clergymen 
should be men of breadth, scholarship, 
intensity of moral conviction, and pos- 
sessed of the deepest personal religious 
experience.” Dr. Slocum dwelt upon the 
evils of sectarianism as illustrated in the 
fact that there are today in the West 143 
different sects ; but he could not be other 


than hopeful and courageous touching 
the future, 


A Congregational lec- 
tureship in a strong city 
ehurch or in a group of churches—why 
not? The Detroit churches under the 
lead of Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of the 
First Church have set a good example by 
founding such a lectureship. The first 
incumbent was Professor Bosworth of 
Oberlin. He spoke on the evenings of 
Holy Week to the illumination and satis- 
faction of large congregations upon such 
vital themes as Who is Jesus Christ? 
Is prayer intellectually justifiable? What 
do we mean by Heaven? What do 
we mean by losing our life? Why do 
we call Jesus Christ the Saviour? We 
judge that the purpose of this lecture- 
ship is to secure at least once a year, the 
services of some prominent man in the 
denomination in behalf of both denomi- 
national extension and the personal spir- 
itual life. Dr. Boynton, himself, we 
notice, has been doing some work in the 
interest of the new evangelism among the 
churches of Kansas City. Perhaps one 
feature of the federated life of Congrega- 
tional churches in cities toward which 
there is today such a notable drift, may 
be such a lectureship. Rightly directed 
and filled it might prove a great intellec- 
tual and spiritual force. 


A Good Institution 


Signs of the ap- 
proaching session of 
the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
multiply. First in the field, with its re- 
port for consideration by the delegates 
who must pass upon the matter at the 
next session in Los Angeles in 1904, is 
the committee appointed in 1902 to report 
on the unification of the publishing 
houses of the church, now situated at 
‘New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. The 


Methodist Publishing 
Interests to Consolidate 


committee first report that there is a. 


legal right to unify. They next point out 
the striking economic and commercial 
changes which make arguments once ten- 
able, favoring a divided plant, no longer 
tenable in their opinion. They point out 
that the centers of national and of Meth- 
odists population are not far apart now; 
that it is now possible to assemble there 
the raw materials which enter into books 
and periodicals and send them forth over 
the country swiftly and expeditiously ; 
that while metropolitan centers are still 
excellent as sales centers, the manufac- 
turing should be done in a smaller city 
with cheaper cost for rent, wages, living 
expenses, etc.; that altogether too much 
(fifty per cent.) of the Book Concern’s 
capital is. tied up in unproductive real 
estate ; that the dual management of the 
New York and Cincinnati houses “is an 
Organization now so extraordinary as 
barely to escape absurdity,” and that a 
saving of at least $110,000 a year on 
Wages, salaries, rents, etc., is possible, 
given unification, The committee, there- 
fore, recommend release of city real es- 
tate from occupancy for manufacturing 
purposes and the reduction of that oc- 
cupied for mercantile purposes; a re- 
duction of the number of high salaried 
executive oflicers; the concentration of 
executive administration with a view to 
consequent direct responsibility for the 
management of the publishing business 


~~! 


as an entirety, and uniformity and har- 
mony in conducting all departments of 
the business. To this end they furnish 
with their report a draft of substitute 
legislation, which, if the conference ap- 
proves, will become part of the Book of 
Discipline, and make the reforms effect- 
ive. 


Rev. Gustave Gottheil, for 
twenty-five years the spirit- 
ual teacher and exemplar of 
the wealthiest and largest of New York 
city synagogues supported by the Re- 
formed Jews, died last week, full of years 
and honors. Prior to coming to this 
country, both in Germany and in England 
he had stood for progress and the right to 
break with tradition, and he so did both 
as to doctrine and ritual and in fellow- 
ship with Christians. He was remarkable 
as a linguist, learned in theology and 
truly spiritual, recognizing piety and vir- 
tue wherever found, and doing much to 
hold to spiritual ideals those of his co- 
religionists who were tempted to cast all 
overboard in the breaking up period of 
re-adjustmentof faith. He had lived long 
enough to see the Jewish population of 
New York grow to vast proportions, to 
see the Jewish camp divided into distinct 
camps along racial and conforming and 
non conforming lines, and to realize both 
for himself and his fellow religionists that 
it was more difficult to maintain religious 
and racial esprit de corps in a free de- 
mocracy under a régime of toleration 
than in aristocratic Europe with its more 
or less acute racial and religious proscrip- 
ti:n. Dr. Gottheil loved America. He 
ardently supported all good causes. His 
voice joined with men of other faiths 
when their sainted dead were praised. 
His tribute to Phillips Brooks at the me- 
morial service in New York was generous. 


The Death of 
Rabbi Gottheil 


Glaudius Clear writes to the 
"s Message for Pitish Weekly a letter on 
nvalids 

Invalidism, which is espe- 
cially interesting to those who know that 
Claudius Clear is Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
the editor of that periodical and that he is 
by no means a man of robust health. He 
has done and is doing an amount of liter- 
ary work beyond the power of most men, 
doing it with exact method and rigid ap- 
plication, getting the utmost out of phys- 
ical and mental strength, and often work- 
ing, we think, when many would consider 
themselves too ill to work. He says that 
one should never resign himself to inva- 
lidism without a desperate fight. He 
should think about his ill health as little 
as possible. By assuming himself fit for 
work he will become fit. Grievances in- 
crease when put into words. As far as 
possible a sick man should reckon him- 
self well, and act accordingly. The mind 
is often brighter and clearer in illness 
than in health and will answer the call of 
the will if the will speaks toit. Much of 
the finest literature in the world has been 
written under hard physical conditions. 
The heroic mind can face unwelcome 
facts without losing its courage or inter- 
est in life. But life must be resolutely 
limited to the range of one’s power. The 
invalid must recognize that he cannot do 
what men in full health can do, and must 
severely restrict himself both in work 
and play. He must discover how he can 
best keep the light burning, and live ac- 
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cording to rule. Lastly, being conscious 
after all that the most gallant struggle 
may end in failure, he must live within 
his income, getting ready for the time of 
enforced idleness that may come. Anx- 
iety injures health and shortens life, 
therefore simple living is best. These 
counsels are not less valuable because 
they read as though they were reflections 
of one who has been talking to himself. 


Sixty of the 112 trus- 
tees eligible to vote 
last week elected 
Rey. W. L. Robbins, now dean of All 
Saints Cathedral, Albany, to the deanship 
of the General Theological Seminary, 
New York city. He is a graduate of 
Amherst College and of the Episcopal 
Divinity School at Cambridge, Mass. 
The same day Rey. Dr. F. J. Kinsman, 
now at the Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, was elected to fill the chair 
of ecclesiastical history in the General 
Seminary, New York. Mr. Kinsman, 
though an American, is a graduate of 
Keble College, Oxford, and of the Pusey 
House, Oxford. A moderate type of 
churchmanship seems to have won in the 
choice of the new dean, and an extreme 
type in the new professor of ecclesiasti- 
cal history. Dean Robbins is young, has 
a fine record as an administrator, and is 
more scholarly than the average Episco- 
pal clergyman, but he does not come up 
to the standard set for the place by the 
Churchman, in its recent bold articles 
dealing with the problem the church was 
facing and the imperative need—as it saw 
it—of selecting a man who would bring 
with him a reputation as an educator 
and who could rise to the largeness of the 
opportunity and task. This seminary in 
days gone by has educated about as many 
of the clergy of the church as all the 
other seminaries combined. It too often 
has turned out priests and not prophets, 
ritualists and not preachers. Thanks to 
the late Dean Hoffman, it is now well-to- 
do on the material side. 


A Protestant Episcopal 
Leader Chosen 


The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 
in session in New Or- 
leans last week, listened to speeches by 
its president, Mr. Parry, and by one of 
its members, Mr. Kirby, which if they 
are to be taken as fairly representative 
of the opinion of the manufacturers of 
the country are significant. The note 
was one of open, unmodified, bitter hos- 
tility to trades-unionism as such, of de- 
nunciation of trades.union leaders and 
was a call upon employers of labor to 
wage relentless war on trades-unionism. 
Hon, Carroll D. Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, in his paperstruck 
quite another note; but the formal and 
informal utterances of the manufacturers 
present were such as pointed directly to 
an offensive as well as defensive indus- 
trial war. In the resolutions adopted by 
the association the position taken was 
milder, Trades-unionism as such was 
not denounced. But it was 
“employers must be free to em 
work people at wages, mutually 
tory, without interference or dictation 
on the part of individuals or o 
tions not directly parties to such con- 
tracts. Employers must be unmolested 
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and unhampered in the management of 
their business, in determining the amount 
and quantity of their product and in the 
use of any methods or systems of pay 
which are just and equitable.” In these 
resolutions are reflected the determina- 
tion of employers to resist interference 
of outsiders with problems which are 
local or which, as they hold, naturally 
would fall to solution by the parties most 
interested. They have in mind precisely 
such a situation as is now seen in Lowell, 
Mass., where professional labor agitators 
are endeavoring to force a settlement on 
Lowell, using Fall River and New Bed- 
ford conditions as arguments, whereas 
the Lowell manufacturers contend that 
local conditions should shape the local 


policy. 


Not for many years has 
a Federal department 
been so under suspicion 
as the Post Office Department now is. 
It is gratifying to know that the President 
and the Postmaster General are standing 
back of the process of illumination and 
purging now under way ; and that when 
the results of the inspectors’ search are 
made public drastic treatment may be ex- 
pected, strike where the lightning may. 
And pending reports as to criminal con- 
duct it is apparent that there need be no 
delay in a thorough reconstruction of the 
method of administration so as to provide 
asystem of checks now lacking, and a 
far stricter supervision of departmental 
accounts. Much of the trouble doubtless 
is due to the marked increase of work per- 
performed by the department, which when 
carried out by a staff no larger than when 
the work was less, makes for slackness 
and for superficial examination of ac- 
counts. Much of the evil of the matter 
unquestionably is due, despite the Civil 
Service law, to the political character of 
the service, which makes the department 
more or less the patronage crib at which 
senators and congressmen feed. 


The Postal Depart- 
ment Scandal 


The Senate of the 
Rhode Island legisla- 
ture has at last suc- 
cumbed to the pressure of public opinion 
and has repealed the bill which forced 
license upon Block Island after the 
latter, acting under the local option law, 
had yoted no-license. United States 
Senator Aldrich, who is the real ‘‘ boss” 
of the state, General Brayton being but 
his high henchman, is credited with 
haying brought to pass the conformity 
of the senate to public opinion. The 
primitive theory of our government, of 
course, was that state senators should be 
directly responsible to their constituents 
and not await orders from Washington 
as to what todo; but times have changed. 
In obedience to orders from General 
Brayton the legislature continues to 
strip the Executive of the little power 
left to him. This victory in the Block 
Island matter of the forces of decency 
should encourage renewed efforts on a 
broader scale. 


Home Rule Triumphs 
in Rhode Island 


Sensational newspa- 
pers have represented 
the American Board 
officials as clamoring 
for drastic action by the United States— 
such as the sending of a warship to the 


The United States and 
Germany as Respects 
the Carolines 


Carolines, etc. Nothing of the kind has 
been thought of. The explicit charges of 
the Board’s missionaries in the Carolines 
against German naval and judicial offi- 
cials, have been transmitted to our Am- 
bassador in Berlin, and by him laid before 
the officials of the German Foreign Office, 
and assurance has been given that the 
matter will be investigated thoroughly 
and promptly. Nothing more nor less 
than this could be expected. Everything 
has been done properly and speedily to 
hasten a settlement ; and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that Germany has any 


other than willingness to deal justly 


with American citizens in the Carolines. 
Rudeness and officiousness by minor offi- 
cials doubtless will be rebuked. Protes- 
tations of friendship for the United 
States have been frequently on the lips 
of German diplomats of late. There is 
an excellent opportunity now to make 
deed conform to profession. 


The Negro—a Vassal or a 
Citizen 

Ex-President Grover Cleveland, Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Booker T. Washing- 
ton and other speakers of note set forth 
at a mass meeting in New York city last 
week the merits and needs of Tuskegee. 
They also discussed the position of the 
Negro in the South and his future, politi- 
ca!, industrial and social. Mr. Cleveland 
and Dr. Abbott both asserted the failure 
of the North’s reconstruction policy and 
the unwisdom of granting manhood suf- 
frage to the Negro, and both in substance 
said to the North, ‘‘Hands off, let the 
South settle this problem in its own 
way!”’ Naturally such sentiments by 
such typical Northerners have much 
pleased Southerners, and, following so 
soon after the significant action of the 
Union League Club of New York city 
and the speech of Secretary of War Root, 
it is taken for granted in some quarters 
that the issue is won and that the Negro 
henceforth is to be limited to an educa- 
tion fitting him for agriculture and the 
manual arts; that he is to be kept in a sub- 
ordinate social position; that he is to be 
denied the political rights granted him by 
the organic law of the nation; and that 
he is to be taught his place as a being of 
an inferior race. 

The unfortunate aspect of the speeches 
of Mr. Cleveland and of Dr. Abbott is that 
they omitted to say whether the policy 
they favored was to be temporary or per- 
manent; whether, admitting manhood 
suffrage to be a failure, suffrage based on 
property and character was to be denied 
the Negro because a Negro; whether, 
given a Negro who shows aptitudes and 
possibilities in the higher education, he is 
to be denied the opportunity to gratify 
his longings. 

The position of the South seems to be 
that the North must not only admit—and 
many Northerners are willing to admit 
this—that the reconstruction policy was 
defective in some important particulars, 
but must also concede the Southern posi- 
tion respecting the Negro which con- 
demns the entire race to a permanent 
state of political exile, educational kin- 
dergarten and economic vassalage. 

Friendship between the sections is a 
splendid ideal and a consummation de- 
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voutly to be wished, but to have it the 
South must concede something as well 
as the North. The North had its period 
of everlasting concessions to the South 
prior to the Civil War, and the expense 
was heavy at the last. It may be nec- 
essary to admit now that manhood suf- 
frage to a race just out of bondage was 
unwise, but to deny suffrage to a man 
of character and property because he is 
black and for no other reason is to bea 
traitor to Christianity and Americanism. 
To attempt to impose New England ed- 
ucational customs on the masses of the 
freedmen possibly was a mistake, but to 
say that the Negro shall not study the 
classics or advanced science or sociology, 
or become a man of culture if he can, but 
always must remain a tiller of the soil 
and maker of tools, is to cramp and cabin 
the human spirit as God never intended 
it should be treated. 

Moreover, since this seems to be a time 
of reviving Congregational self. conscious- 
ness, it may be well to say that, admira- 
ble as Hampton Institute and Tuskegee 
are, the time has come for the Congrega- 
tionalists of the country to call to mind 
that they stand sponsor for an associa- 
tion which has colleges, academies and 
schools in the South that are quite as 
deserving of gifts of money and prayers 
as independent institutions. The Amer- 
ican Missionary Association deserves 
either better support or no support. Its 
policy is either wise or unwise. It has 
done too fine work in the past to be 
ignored in any broad campaign for bet- 
tering conditions in the South which 
Northern and Southern philanthropists 
may be planning, and so long as it is a 
Congregational agency it should com- 
mand intelligent and loyal support and 
in turn give constant adherence to the 
principles of its constituents. 

If the Congregationalists of the North 
and South have ceased to believe in the 
Negro as material for American citizen- 
ship and Christian education, they should 
let the American Missionary Association 
know it in some other way than by with- 
drawal of financial support. 


Where Good Men Are Needed 


On general principles one would think 
that where the business of planting and 
propagating the gospel is carried on in 
the face of the greatest obstacles, there 
the flower of the Christian army of con- 
quest would be found. Men of weight, 
intelligence and of skill in the use of 
arms, should be sent where the battle is 
sorest and the foe most numerous. But 
what do we see today as we look to one 
great battleground of Christianity, the ad- 
vancing frontier of ourown land? Think 
of the situation in Nebraska today, 
where according to an article on another 
page, one in every six of our 200 Congre- 
gational churches is without a leader. 

There lies before us a private letter of 
one of the most experienced and devoted 
of the home missionary superintendents 
in the service of the denomination. In it 
he is representing to the president of his 
state society the difliculties he finds in 
the way of obtaining suitable ministers 
for the snrall towns in his great state. 
To begin with, he finds it hard to get stu- 
dents either from the Congregational 
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seminaries or the Moody Institute, even 
to look toward important vacant fields, 
The excuses offered are of this type: ‘‘It 
is off the railroad.” ‘I cannot afford to 
work for so small a salary.” “Ido not 
eare to take my cultured wife into such 
surroundings.” To these petitions to 
be excused the superintendent rejoins: 
*“*Men cannot see the difference between 
a church and a parish. B——- may be a 
small church and in a small village, but 
its parish is fifty miles square, teeming 
with impressionable young life, but alas, 
too few ministers have the vision to see 
it and so turn it down.” 

Now and then, but all too rarely, a man 
of the right temper is secured. Only the 
other Sanday a little church was dedicated 
as the outcome of heroic self-sacrificing 
work on the part of a young man who had 
a vision of possibilities. Regarding this 
field the superintendent says: ‘‘There are 
2,500 or more people in the town and im- 
mediate surroundings, over 600 children 
in the public school. . . . The respectable 
people are with us and have shown their 
good will and hearty co-operation to the 
extent of their ability. It is simply a 
wide open door for missionary work on a 
high plane of Christian living. It will 
take time to get astrong foothold. There 
is not a vacant house in the town. Two 
or three good families are at hotels now 
waiting fora place to live. At least one 
of them is a Congregational family, hus- 
band, wife and daughter. Are we appre- 
ciated by the masses? By no means. 
We will be called the stuck-up church 
‘and all manner of evil will be spoken of 
us, but shall we run from such a field? 
No, a thousand times no! Weare needed 
and please God we will stay.” 

That last sentence has the right ring, 
and it represents, we believe, the spirit 
and purpose of our superintendents in the 
West and of many men in the ranks. 
They have seen the evils that accrue 
from leaving a plastic community the 
prey not alone to irreligion but to gro- 
tesque forms of real religion. When so 
many specimens of distorted and outré 
Christianity creep into these frontier 
places and succeed in flaunting them- 
selves for a time before the people, the 
need of a clean, dignified, creditable ex- 
position of religion becomes apparent. 

But this is just the mission of Congre- 
gationalism. Itcan beaccomplished only 
as capable leaders can be found and in- 
duced to remain in their respective fields 
until definite fruits are evident. As it is 
now, our home missionary superintend- 
ents have to resort to Bible training 
schools and to the restless ministerial 
hordes in other denominations, the greater 
proportion of whom are untrained and in- 
efficient men. How can their place be 
supplied by men of the right caliber? 
Greater consecration on the part of men 
already on the ground ; larger salaries, to 
perhaps fewer men; the attempt not to 
cultivate so much territory but to occupy 
a few carefully selected fields—these 
things may help solve the problem but 
there is another element whose help must 
be invoked. 

We appeal to the students in our theo- 
logical seminaries and particularly to 
members of the graduating classes, who 
during the next few weeks will be choos- 
ing theirplaces of labor. Because of their 
youth and susceptibility to the heroic im- 
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pulse, they are naturally the ones to re- 
spond. They have before them the exam- 
ple of the consecrated bands that went in 
other years direct from seminary halls to 
Iowa, Dakota, Washington, and laid the 
foundation of churches and colleges whose 
influence has been great and enduring. 
It is only the exceptional minister who 
after settlement in the East is willing to 
cut loose from his associations and cast 
in his lot with the frontier communities. 
But every year there ought to go forth 
from our schools of the prophets a dele- 
gation which in numbers and caliber 
fairly represent the institutions, to take 
up work as, for example, the Andover 
Band did in Maine ten years ago, in fields 
at the start uninviting and unrewarding. 

Such a spectacle would thrill the 
churches and beget a deeper interest on 
their part in the seminaries; it would 
develop and enrich the Christian experi- 
ence of the men participating in such a 
movement, as those who have worked in 
hard fields can testify. It would supply 
capable men at points where the bat- 
tle is fiercest and where the blows struck 
now will determine the character not 
alone of isolated towns, but perhaps of 
great and dominant commonwealths of 
the future. Young men in the semina- 
ries! leave the thickly settled districts of 
the country to the ministrations of your 
older brethren and strike out boldly to 
those new towns and villages where you 
are desperately needed to do valiant bat- 
tle for God and righteousness. 


Peace for Erin 


The city of Dublin, Ireland, last week 
had focused upon it the thought and sym- 
pathy of all thoughtful men concerned 
with the future of the British Empire. 
Would the rank and file of the Irish 
Nationalists deal soberly and wisely with 
the scheme for settlement of long stand- 
ing grievances worked out by representa- 
tive Irishmen and conciliatory and wise 
British officials and embodied in a bill 
before Parliament? It is with profound 
satisfaction that an affirmative answer 
can be given. The great convention was 
not without those ebullitions of feeling 
and displays of invective and rhetoric 
characteristics of the Celt wherever 
found. But Messrs. Redmond, O’Brien, 
Davitt and the other leaders held the 
delegates within bounds, put themselves 
on record as favoring the principle of the 
bill introduced in Parliament and when 
the vote was taken it was a United 
Ireland which spoke, indorsing the bill 
in principle. Subsequent negotiations 
with the representatives of the landlords 
brought agreement as to amendments 
of the bill for which both tenants and 
landlords will ask the Ministry, and it 
really seems now as if one of the running 
sores of history was to be healed. 

What it means can best be expressed 
in the words of Mr. Redmond, whose 
name will live long after Pamell’s is 
forgotten. Parnell’s selfishness and sen- 
suality ruined him and wounded the 
cause of which he had been champion. 
Mr. Redmond has run a different course 
and awaits a different fame. He says, 
“Tf all goes well, the result will be ab- 
solute end of the land war in Ireland, 
the union of all classes and creeds in 
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this country, with the inevitable result 
of the concession, almost medi fa 
certainly within the lifetime of the pres- 
ent generation, of a system of national 
self-government.” We have before al- 
luded to the beneficent effect which 
this historic truce may have and prob- 
ably will have upon this country. Irish 
emigration to this country has had more 
to do with the condition of our municipal 
politics today than our politicians or 
journalists dare to state; and more than 
once Irish hatred of England, justifiable 
in large measure, has affected the course 
of our diplomacy and national attitude 
toward Great Britain. Michael Davitt 
openly boasts that he and Irish-Ameri- 
cans by influence on senators at Wash- 
ington defeated the arbitration treaty 
between the United States and Great 
Britain in 1897. 

From the Christian’s standpoint there 
can be nothing but joy at the apparent 
culmination of a feud which has alienated 
peoples, and embittered the religious as 
well as political life of Ireland. 


Conditions of Living at Our 
Best 


God’s desire for each of us is nothing 
less than the best of which he sees us to 
be capable. In so far as we fall short of 
this, at the stage of growth which we 
have reached, we fall short of God’s am- 
bition for our life. Yet his wish for our 
perfection can only be attained by our as- 
sistance. He cannot make us perfect 
without making us other and lower than 
we are. Because he is seeking higher 
ends than a mere mechanical perfection, 
he respects the freedom of the will which 
he has made. Only the living and the 
free can endure, the mechanical must 
perish. God has refused to make us per- 
fect by creative act. The long processes 
which have led up to what we are through 
ages of the earth’s development and 
years of our own infancy and youth, are ~ 
proofs of some high purpose, not attained 
as yet, which in his wise and loving judg- 
ment is well worth suffering and wait- 
ing for. 

Living in accordance with God’s pur- 
pose is living at our best. It is at once 
living with God and growing toward his 
likeness, As children learn unconsciously 
in the companionship of others, we shall 
gain our knowledge of what perfect life 
may be in companionship with Ged. Yet 
this continual sense of his presence will 
not grow without endeavor. We must 
count him a factor in our plans for every 
day. We must wake to him and work 
with him. We must, in the words of that 
Brother Lawrence who, being but their — 
cook, preached to his brother monks by > 
joyful living, take continual pains in 
“the practice of the presence of God.” 

Every one should have an ideal of life, 
a thought of what he would like to be. 
And then he should ask God to correct 
that ideal by his own thought of what is 
best. Ouraim should be the highest that 
we know. Christ himself suggests the 
perfection of God as our ideal. It will 
be better to fail in seeking a high ideal — 
than to succeed in attaining alowone. 


Pitch thy behavior low, thy projects high; 
So shalt thou humble and magnanimous 

Sink not in spirit; who almeth atthe sky = 
Shoots higher much than he that means atree. 
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For the low aim fulfilled may leave us 
stranded in dangerous self-content ; while 
the higher unattained both teaches us 
humility and keeps our thoughts upon 
the things beyond. 

_ The best ideals are formed from men 
and not from precepts. Weare measured 
by the heroes whom we reverence. This, 
indeed, is one office of Christ’s human 
life. We learn from him as we could 
never learn from any book of principles 
or precepts. The disjoined maxims of 
the moral philosophers are joined in him 
into a living pattern. We learn with 
him to look at life as he regardsit; to 
pray and serve, to endure and overcome. 
God’s will grows clear in doing it. We 
advance toward something higher than a 
mere cold definition of abstract righteous- 
ness. To be with him and to be like him 
becomes our hope and aim. Then uncon- 
sciously our ambition begins to be ful- 
filled in a Christlikeness which makes us 
true sons of God and witnesses for him 

‘among our fellowmen. 


In Brief 


Ministers who have changed residences 
since March 1 are asked by Secretary Ander- 
son of the National Council to inform him of 
their present post office addresses. It is ex- 
pected that the Year-Book will be published 
- about May 20. 


You may be like the late Joseph Parker and 
his successor at the City Temple, Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, in one point at least. The latter, 
following the example of his predecessor, 
never prolongs the special week day service 
a moment over one hour. 


The death in Cuba of Mr. John S. Paine 
of Cambridge removes a philanthropist who 
had done not a little in a modest way to make 
the lives of hundreds of children happier. 
With the opening of Cuba to Protestant 
workers he became deeply interested in fur- 
thering Baptist missions there. 


Undoubtedly that Syrian guest story from 
the pen of Rey. William Allen Knight which 
we published struck a popular chord. There 
have been numerous demands for its reprint- 
ing, and we have just heard ot a family of 
ehildren out West who have been interested 
‘enough “to act it all out.” We should like 
to have been present at the “‘ first-night”’ per- 
formance. 

In view of the approaching Pacific Coast 
Congress at Seattle, Wn., the page devoted 
this week to Montana is particularly timely. 
We shall follow it with a survey of Congre- 
gational activities in the state where the 
congress is to conyene. It looks as if there 
would be 200 delegates present. In that case 
it will be hardly inferior in numbers to a 
National Council. 


Archbishop Quigley, the new guardian of 
the Roman Catholic Church’s interests in 
Chicago, has come out squarely against the 
new plan of centralized control of the free 
and public educational system of thecity. He 
claims that it is but a scheme of President 
Harper of the University of Chicago to gain 
control of the school system. President Har- 
per seems to be a bogy at which almost every 
oue has a shy nowadays. 


President Tucker of Dartmouth College and 
Rey. Dr. George A. Gordon of the Old South 
Church, Boston, will represent Trinitarian 
Congregationalism as speakers at a meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association May 20, 
when the theme of the common inheritance 
and obligation of Congregationalism will be 
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discussed. Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale and 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody will represent the 
Unitarian wing as speakers. 


President King of Oberlin is coming East 
jast before his inauguration, perhaps to get 
inspiration for the finishing touches on his 
inaugural. He is to speak at the Boston 
Ministers’-Meeting, May 4, and later in the 
day Oberlin graduates will give him a recep- 
tion and banquet. There is a considerable 
number of them hereabouts, and they are 
enthusiastic over the new president and the 
prospects before their alma.mater. 


The African deputation—Messrs. Strong and 
Strong—of the American Board and the re- 
turning missionaries to South Africa, Messrs. 
Wilder and Ransom, had a hearty welcome 
from the London Congregational Union last 
week and spoke at a mass meeting in the 
interest of missions, dwelling at length on 
the native problem in South Africa as it seems 
to the missionaries and as it is interwoven 
with British governmental policy. 


The new superintendent of the State Bureau 
of Elections appointed by Governor Odell of 
New York State last week and confirmed by 
the Senate, whose appointment has not a little 
significance in view of the bitter warfare 
within the Republican party, is G. W. Morgan. 
He is an intimate associate of Mr. Jerome in 
his reformatory work in New York city, and 
a grandson of Professor Morgan, well known 
to a former generation of Oberlin men. 


A kind of a Western Onatlook with a little 
more positive theology and a larger emphasis 
on church matters is what we judge Christen- 
dom intends to be, if its first issue is a typical 
one. It certainly has an excellent name, a 
strategic location, and a momentum derived 
from the direct interest of such men as Presi- 
dent Harper and Dr. Gunsaulus. Welcome, 
Christendom, to the field of religious journal- 
ism! There is plenty of room for you anda 
real opportunity. 


The Boston Advertiser loses an excellent 
editor in the severance by Rev. M. C. Ayres 
of relations with that paper which have con- 
tinued nearly twenty years. His writings 
have given character and vivacity to the edi- 
torial page and he has selected for treatment, 
more than is the wont of the ordinary editor- 
in-chief, themes bearing on the higher life of 
the community. Mr. Ayres is a Congrega- 
tional minister and an esteemed member of 
the Suffolk North Association. 


We should be glad to hear from churches 
that have recently been incorporated as to 
their degree of satisfaction with this change, 
which devolves upon the church organization 
functions formerly discharged by the parish. 
During the last few years a number of churches 
have taken this desirable step, and as other 
churches are looking in the same direction 
testimonies from those who have recently 
changed would be appreciated. We should 
welcome brief expressions of opinion froma 
number of churches. 


A newly installed Boston minister was 
waited on the other Sunday after service by 
a newspaper reporter who asked him: “‘ What 
did you say in your sermon about the removal 
of the Institute of Technology?” ‘‘I did not 
allude to it,” said the preacher. ‘‘ What lo- 
cal topics did you treat?” ‘*‘ None today.” 
““What sects did you attack?” ‘‘ None.” 
“Well, what did you preach about?” Which 
suggests that the quality of the Bostoo pul- 
pit cannot be fairly judged by reports of 
sermons in the daily papers. 


The Watchman, naturally and properly, is 
expressing its disapproval of the willingness 
of the officials of Colby College, Maine, to go 
before the legislature and ask for.an appro- 
priation—which they have received. “If 
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Colby College,” it says, “is not a Baptist in- 
stitution in the sense that makes it improper 
for it to accept this money from the state, 
then Colby College has no distinctive claim on 
Baptists for its support.’”” When Protestant 
institutions begin this business of seeking 
state aid they play directly into the hands of 
Roman Catholics. 


The American Missionary Association jastly 
prides itself on the fact that William Pickens, 
the colored man who is taking oratorical 
honors at Yale this year, is a graduate of Tal- 
ladega College, Alabama. Two other students 
from there have also taken prizes of late at 
Yale. In this connection we may note the fact 
that Mr. Crum, whose appointment as col- 
lector at Charleston has made Southerners 
indignant, is a trustee of another American 
Missionary Association school, Avery Insti- 
tute in South Carolina. Whites are on the 
same board and no dire results have followed 
from their close fraternizing with Mr. Crum. 


One of the best statements of what can be 
done by a competent clergyman, acting as 
pedagogical adviser, in introducing into the 
Sunday school up-to-date methods and mak- 
ing it a real training ground for church and 
for life, is found in the April Biblical World, 
where Rey. H. P. De Forest, D. D., of Wood- 
ward Avenue Church, Detroit, sets forth the 
methods adopted by him and the results 
achieved during the past fourteen years. 
Those who fear that results of the Higher 
Criticism appropriated by clergymen and then 
made known to the laity will destroy interest. 
in and love for the Bible would do well to read 
this article. 


It having been suggested that a $1,000,000 
fund if raised would greatly aid the Unitarian 
denomination, Pres. Samuel A. Eliot has con- 
sented to say how he thinks the sum could 
wisely be spent were it to be procured. We 
are interested in the emphasis he puts on 
what could be done with relatively small 
sums if provision were made for traveling 
preachers and organizers of Sunday schools. 
Secretary Boynton in his annual survey of the 
work of our Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, strikes the same note. It is still the 
itinerant rather than the fixed. preacher who 
must be counted upon to carry the message 
into the remoter quarters of this vast country, 
and among the new peoples who are coming 
to us by the thousand. 


For the better accommodation of its con- 
stituents in and near New York city the Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society has opened a branch store at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, in connection with the bookstore of 
the Presbyterian Board, Mr. C. W. Hippard 
being the New York selling agent for both 
publishing houses. A full line of Pilgrim 
Press publications, both books and period- 
icals, may always be found here, and will be 
furnished at the same prices as at the Boston 
and Chicago stores. Mr. James Pryer Allen, 
who has charge of the advertising business of 
The Congregationalist, The Pilgrim Teacher 
and The Wellspring in New York and vicin- 
ity, has his office at the above address. Cop- 
ies of The Congregationalist may also be pur- 
chased there. 


Dr. Grenfell, the Labrador missionary, after 
speaking in several Chicago churches, went 
last week to New York, where he has a num- 
ber of appointments. He had a unique ex- 
perience in Chicago one rainy evening. Ar- 
riving at the church where he was scheduled 
to speak he found it dark. After some delay 
the sexton appeared and said that he hadn’t 
made much preparation for the occasion, since 
people were not in the habit of turning out 
to missionary lectures in those parts. Just 
then in filed a line of people who had heard 
Dr. Grenfell in another part of the city and 
were eager to listen to him again. The sexton 
concluded that this was the kind of mission- 
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ary lecture for which it would be safe to Jight 
up. In this connection we would bespeak in- 
terest in the missionary libraries which are be- 
ing prepared for Dr. Greufell’s steamer. Let 
those who can purchase a good book for 
sailors, or spare one from their own library, 
send the same to the office of Lend a Hand, 
1 Beacon Street, Boston, before May 10. That 
office will furnish a list of books particularly 
desired. 


The service which a level-headed, sober 
missionary may render to international pol- 
itics and to the cause of truth is well shown 
in the letter to the London Spectator written 
by Rev. E. B. Haskell], one of the Ameri- 
can Board’s representatives at Salonica. He 
punctures the exaggerations and imaginings 
of Dr. E. J. Dillon in his lurid writing on 
Macedonian atrocities in a recent Contempo- 
rary Review. Mr. Haskell does not attempt 
to minimize the gravity of the situation in 
Macedonia or the wickedness of the Turkish 
soldiery, but he has some regard for truth 
which Mr. Dillon seems to lack. Ten years 
of service in Macedonia have given Mr. Has- 
kell much knowledge and a convietion that 
the complicated racial and religious problems 
of European Turkey can only be solved by 
square facing and stating of facts without 
exaggeration. Hence he has not been con- 
tent to see European and American opinion 
influenced by an article which he describes 
as “astoundingly at a variance with the facts 
as he knows them.” Manifestly his communi- 
cation has carried weight with the editor of 
The Spectator, judging by the latter’s com- 
ment upon it. 


From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Church censuses seem to be in order on 
both sides the Atlantic just now, so the other 
evening I assumed the réle of enumerator 
while the long prayer was being offered in 
one of our popular city churches. I hope my 
conservative readers will not be shocked by 
the fact that I so employed my time during 
the first portion of the prayer, for I had a 
definite and important end in view. I have 
been painfully impressed of late with the fact 
that in many and perhaps most of our 
churches the people do not assume a rever- 
ent attitude when the minister says, “‘ Let us 
pray.” That night I resolved to put my im- 
pressions to the test. I sat on the back seat 
in the auditorium and could easily obserye 
forty-four persons. Three of them bowed 
their heads reverently on the pew in front of 
them, four put their hands up to their face 
and closed their eyes, two compromised by 
putting their calendars up to their faces, seven 
shut their eyes but did not bow their heads, 
twenty-eight neither bowed their heads, shut 
their eyes, or put their hands or their calen- 
dars up to their faces. They sat bolt upright, 
staring either at the minister or the singers or 
the frescoes or vacancy, as long as I had the 
temerity to watch them. For all I could 
judge, so far as these persons were ‘concerned, 
they might just as well have been attending 
a football game or a horse trot. 

I am no stickler for the use of liturgical 
forms, though a moderate degree of indul- 
gence in them seems to me to promote the 
worshipful spirit, but as I go up and down 
New England and notice the habits of dif- 
ferent congregations, the stolid, indifferent 


; posture of the large proportion of the congre- 


gation during prayer time seems to me repre- 
hensible. How can God pour out his blessing 
upon our churches when so many people sit 
bolt upright during public prayer? It evinces 

a lack of parental and Sunday schoo! training 
and testifies also to the persistence of that 
impassive, unemotional attitude toward reli- 
gion which seems to be indigenous to New 
England soil. It may be also a relic of the 
old-time antipathy to anything savoring of 
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Episcopacy. One need not go te the other 
extreme and parade his private devotions in 
public or indulge in ostentatious gennuflec- 
tions, but when the minister says, “‘ Let us 
pray,” it isa courteous thing for the man in 
the pew to bow his head and close his eyes. 
It fosters the worshipful spirit and it is doubt- 
less pleasing to God. Moreover, it is such a 
little thing te do, 
ie 

Not long ago a Sunday school which had 
never given to one of our large missionary 
societies resolved that it would have a special 
missionary field day, invite a secretary down 
from Boston and take up acontribution. The 
coming event was widely advertised, the sec- 
retary made one of his best talks and the 
children recited some poems with a mission- 
ary flavor. Then the boxes went round and 
in went the pennies and the dimes. The 
school has a membership of over 100, includ- 
ing a pumber of fairly well-to-do people. The 
sum collected was $3.54. The superintendent, 
overcome with joy at the success of the day, 
told a big boy to go to the blackboard and 
write down in large figures $354. Then with 
exultant tones he said, ‘‘ Now children let us 
all sing in concluding these exercises, ‘‘The 
whole round world for Jesus.”’ I will not 
draw any moral. It is not my business to 
stand over against the treasury and judge 
other people’s offerings, but I cannot help re- 
calling a Latin proverb of my far away school- 
days, ‘The mountain labored and brought 
forth a mouse.” fF recall also the headlines 
which appeared in a Michigan back country 
paper soon after the great fires in Chicago 
and Boston. <A barn or two had burned in the 
town and the editor headed his account of it 
with these lurid scare-lines: ‘‘ Terrible Con- 
flagration. Are the Disasters of Chicago and 
Boston to be Repeated? Loss $5 
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The gift just recorded, however, looms large 
beside the action of another church of which 
I heard the other day. After long continued 
persuasions the pastor had induced the church 
to take up a missionary collection. He secat- 
tered literature broadcast, preached a stir- 
ring sermon and to his satisfaction the offer- 
ing proved a large one. It was too large, 
in fact. It excited the avidity of the govern- 
ing board, which like some other boards of the 
same sort, found it difficult to meet home ex- 
penses. So the members met and decided to 
reserve one-half of the collection for use at 
home, The minister was somewhat annoyed, 
but felt that on the whole he had succeeded 
measurably well, but to his surprise in the 
course of a few days he learned that after 
sleeping over the matter, the board had con- 
cluded it ought to retain all the money for 
home expenses and had voted so todo. What 
do you think the minister did then? There 
is a limit even to ministerial endurance, He 
resigned. But it wasn’t a Congregational 
churecb, 


A Harvard Y, M, C, A. Man 
in India 


EXTRAOTS FROM PRIVATE LETTERS RE- 
CEIVED FROM EDWARD OC, CARTER 


[Last autumn Mr. Carter went to India 
under the auspices of the’ Harvard Uni- 
versity Christian Association, which pays 
his salary. It is hoped that other Harvard 
men will soon follow him. He is a recent 
graduate and is a son of Rey. Clark Carter 
of Lawrence, Mass., who permits us to use 
these letters.—Eprrors. } 

Il have been here only a bit over seven 
weeks yet I have already traveled six thou- 
sand miles and have visited Colombo, Madras, 
Caloutta, Allahabad, Delhi and Bombay. 
These large cities are a queer mixture of East 
and West. In the European quarters it is 
hard to believe you are ina heathen country. 
In a street full of natives you will suddenly 
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hear a “toot,” and an automobile will whiz 
by. ... You have doubtless read of the mag- 
nificence of the Durbar at Delhi. It will be 
impossible even for the American journalist 
to exaggerate the glory of this wonderful 
pageant. The jewels and tapestries, the 
ivory and the drapery that made India the 
goal of the East India Company have not all 
been transported to England. Never have I 
seen such a gorgeous array in personal adorn- 
ment.... 

As to the work of missions—my contact with 
government officials, army officers and men 
engaged in commerce strengthens rather than 
weakens my beliefin them. I happaned to be 
in Western India at one of the American mis- 
sions when some American travelers, on 
their way to the Durbar, were brought by the 
American consul to see the work. They told 
me afterwards that they had never taken any 
stock in missions, but the consul told them 
they ought not to go away without seeing 
some of the work. So to please him they 
went. It was marvelous to watch these 
people as their eyes were opened to what was 
being done for the future of India in that one 
mission alone. ... At Ahmednagar, for in- 
stance, I found that nearly half of the support 
of the work was coming from the Government 
of India itself. Yet I met lets of people even 
in England who scoffed at the idea of missions 
in India, saying that if they really amounted 
to something the government would surely 
help in their support. Why, only tonight, I 
learned of the rajah of a native state who 
recently sent to a missionary, a friend of 
mine, asking him to investigate the needs in 
his state, for there had never been a mission- 
ary there. 

The days of heroism in missions in India 
are notover. Not that there is much of it in 
the sort of work that I am doing, for our 
association work is limited to the larger 
places where there are all sorts of luxuries 
and comforts. The heroes are the men and 
women who are in weary, monotonous and 
isolated stations where they seldom see any 
other Europeans. Recently I was in a town 
in Western India where the villagers were 
dying at the rate of forty a week from the 
plague and there were only a little over three 
thousand people in the place. Whole families 
were moving out of the village and camping 
in the open. The streets were largely de- 
serted, shops were closing, all were trying to 
avoid the stealthy disease. The worst of it 
is, not even the experts have discovered how 
it is communicated. It seldom attacks Euro- 
peans, but a native will frequently drop dead 
with it when a couple of hours before he 
seemed perfectly well. The men and women, 
I say, who live through this and through that 
even more heartrending experience, the fam- 
ine, are not made of ordinary stuff. They 
may not be the most attractive lot at home 
when they try to tell in church prayer meet- 
ing about their work, but when you see them 
pouring out their lives for these poor people 
you realize that there is a lot of iron in their 
blood and a lot of gold in their hearts. Those 
who give themselves most completely to the 
people and who cut themselves off from home 
reading and thought for years have so thor- 
oughly adapted themselves to the East that it 
is no wonder they find it hard to appeal to an 
American audience when they are speaking in 
a language In which they have hardly thought 
for years. ... 

Perhaps when the hot weather comes and I 
have to travel for hours without seeing any- 
thing green except here and there a Banyan 
tree—nothing but hot dry dust stretching to 
the far horizon on every side, I shall not be 
quite so infatuated with the empire, Bat I 
am sure that the work for which I came, that 
of helping the young men of this eras 
saved into good Indian eltizens, will or 
lose its wonderful fascination and joy. . . . a 


Many a true word spoken in jest is taken in 
deadly earnest.—L. de V. Matthewman. 
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The Methodists’ Thank Offering and Its Lesson to Congregationalists 


How the Twenty Millions Were Raised and Distributed. 


[While the splendid ach'evement of the 
Methodist Church in raising in so short a 
while so large a sum for special uses has 
been already chronicled and commented upon 
by us, the lesson which it carries to other 
denominations has not been fully taken to 
heart. We have, therefore, asked Dr. Mills, 
the chief promoter of the movement, to tell: 
our readers wheth rin his judgment it would 
be possible for our churches to imitate if not 
the form at least the spirit of the undertak- 
ing.—EDITORS. ] 


The Methodist Episcopal Church from 
Jan. 1, 1899 to Jan. 1, 1903 met its cur- 
rent expenses, increased its contributions 
to the benevolent collections, made a 
Thank Offering of $20,900,000 and in addi- 
tion paid $16,931,034 for new churches 
and parsonages and improvements on 
churches and parsonages that needed re- 
newing. In other words it supported its 
local work, its general church organiza. 
tions and raised besides $37,831,031. How 
was it able todo this? When the bishops 
of the church on Nov. 1, 1898 made their 
appeal for a Thank Offering of $20,000,000 
they appointed a Thank Offering Com- 
mission consisting of seven bishops, eight 
clergymen, one of whom was the secre- 
tary of the Board of Education and the 
other seven presidents of denominational 
colleges, and fifteen representative lay- 
men, 

The plan of organization provided for 
a Thank Offering Commission in every 
annual conference, presiding elders’ dis- 
trict and pastoral charge. The bishops, 
presiding elders and pastors were to se- 
cure the co-operation of the laymen and 
with them do the work under the direc- 
tion of the general Thank Offering Com- 
mission. The Thank Offering Commis- 
sion had but one salaried officer, its cor- 
responding secretary. The total expense 
of the central office in conducting the 
campaign has been considerably less than 
$20,000. Not all Christians are interested 
in the same kinds.of church work, hence, 
each one was encouraged to make his 
thank offering for the object he deemed 
‘the most important. The following ob- 
jects were included in the Thank Offer- 
ing: i 

(1) For education, as represented either by 
particular schools in this country and in for- 
eign lands, or by a general educational fund 
for the aid of needy schools; (2) for charita- 
ble and philanthropic work, as previously set 
forth; (3) for endowment for city evangeli- 
zation; (4) for invested funds for the sup- 
port of conference claimants; (5) for the pay- 
ment of debts on our various kinds ef church 
property ; (6) for any specific objects in mis- 
sion fields. 

Nothing given for current expenses 
could count. The work of the corre. 
sponding secretary was to prepare and 
circulate Thank Offering literature, keep 
in touch with the leaders in the various 
conferences, furnish the church press 
with items concerning the progress of 
the movement and make addresses be- 
fore conferences and conventions. The 
Thank Offering was in greatest peril the 
first year. The preparatory work was 
being done. The critics were active. 
Macaulay insists that the critical and 
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constructive faculty never exists in a 
pre-eminent degree in the same indi- 
vidual. It seemed as if the church was 
Over supplied with those who had the 
critical faculty developed by long prac- 
tice. Those who believed in brass band 
and torchlight procession methods grew 
discouraged. Expecting to reap where 
and what one has not sown is a folly not 
confined to incorrigible sinners but often 
shared by inconsiderate saints. Anything 
is possible to a church that will make 
wise and generous enough sowing. But 
the year of the prophets of indigestion 
passed. Victories began to be reported 
and the most was made of them. The 
annouucement of a notable victory any- 
where was followed by increased cour- 
age and activity everywhere. 

Some objected to including debts paid 
on church property. Others insisted 
that new churches and parsonages should 
count. After the movement had been 
under way over a year the General Con- 
ference met and approved the call of the 
bishops and made provision for prose- 
cuting the work. This indorsement was 
made without a dissenting voice. A de- 
termined effort was made, however, to 
amend the call of the bishops by in- 
cluding new churches and parsonages, 
but it failed. Up to the action of the 
General Conference the Thank Offering 
had been carried on entirely on the rec- 
ommendation of the bishops. 

It is not denied that the polity of the 
Methodist Episcopal:Church is favorable 
to the success of such an undertaking. 
The bishops have given the Thank Offer- 
ing a hearty support. In more than one 
locality it owes its success to the resident 
bishop. All honor to Presiding Elder 
Rey. Dr. C. W. Millard and Executive 
Secretary Rey. Dr. E.S. Tipple for their 
share in the campaign that metropolitan 
Methodism is carrying on to raise a mil- 
lion dollars in New York city, but with- 
out Bishop E. G. Andrews the movement 
would never have been launched. It was 
only after a year of tireless and tactful 
work that he persuaded the Methodists 
of New York city to do their part. 

But the form of church government is 
of less importance than the denomina- 
tional spirit. That the Congregational 
form of government is not unfavorable 
to the vigorous and generous support of 
denominational organizations through 
which the church seeks to bless and save 
the world can easily be shown. Under 
any form of church government there 
are pastors who have no interest in any- 
thing outside of their own local churches. 
They resent all appeals from without. 
They make the representatives of the 
general work of the church feel that they 
are unwelcome. The general organiza- 
tions and institutions of a denomination 
suffer when such a man is pastor of a 
strong church. I have in mind two 
churches about equal numerically, finan- 
cially and socially. Onechurch has given 
over a hundred thousand dollars for the 
Thank Offering, the other hardly more 
than a hundredth part as much. For 


The Uplift to the Church 


thirty years one pastor has helped fill the 
denominational treasuries ; the other pas- 
tor has dried up the streams of generosity 
wherever he has gone. The pastor who 
encourages a church to live unto itself is 
very costly to the denomination whose 
livery he wears. It has not been my 
observation that the Congregational has 
a larger proportion of this kind of pastors 
than the Methodist body. 

There is money enough for any cause 
that can convince men that what is 
intrusted to it will be wisely used. An 
argument can be made for “ the Christian 
college a necessity ” that will open hearts 
and pocketbooks. Because men have 
been persuaded that Christian education 
is one of the most potent agencies for 
promoting the cause of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the earth Methodists have 
given $8,500,000 for it under the Thank 
Offering call. It would be easy to con- 
vince any intelligent Congregationalist 
that his denomination wields an influence 
out of all proportion to its numbers be- 
cause it has been a college founding and a 
college supporting church. 

The Methodists have in the last four 
years developed with amazing rapidity 
their philanthropic and charitable work. 
Hospitals, orphanages, and old peoples’ 
homes have sprung up as if by magic. In 
one state two Methodist hospitals have 
been founded during the Thank Offering 
movement. The two and a half millions 
that the Methodist Church has given for 
philanthropies and charities in the last 
four years commits her to a further ex- 
penditure of at least twenty millions in 
the early future. In less than a quarter 
of a century she will be abreast of the 
Church of Rome in this kind of work. 
Many who have little or no sympatly 
with churches believe in hospitals and 
kindred institutions. Much Protestant 
money has gone into Roman Catholic — 
charitable institutions because many com- 
munities have been destitute of Protes- 
tant hospitals and orphanages. All honor 
to the Church of Rome for what she has 
done in this direction! 

It is doubtless true that some millions 
have been counted in the Thank Offering 
that would have come into the treasury 
of the church anyway but far more than 
twenty millions will be raised as the 
direct result of the Thank Offering. 
Some movements even now only taking 
shape would never be but for the Thank 
Offering. Some undertakings of large 
proportions that had their beginnings 
in the Thank Offering are being prose- 
cuted with more enthusiasm now than 
at any previous time. It has been a 
great victory to put over twenty millions 
into Christ’s treasury for permanent 
work, but a generation brought into in- 
telligent active sympathy with his cause 
is more important, for it will keep the 
treasury full. 


What is it to be like Christ? It is to be 
able to take what is sweet and wholesome 
out of life everywhere and to put it into other 
lives.—Rev. P. F. Marston. 
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The Theological Seminary I Would Like to Enter 


I have only the pleasantest of all possi- 
ble recollections of my seminary life in 
Andover between the years of 1883 and 
1886. My class entered the same year 
with the new professors who belonged to 
the “new departure” movement. Be- 
ing at the center of the theological storm, 
we ourselves were in a condition of com- 
parative quietness. If I remember 
aright, the new professors practiced on 
our class quite largely with their first 
lectures, and we in turn, I think I may 
quite safely say, practiced on them with 
our interrogations, and between us we 
had an enjoyable three years of it. The 
suggestions I make now I do not wish to 
be regarded as in any sense reflecting 
upon the teaching I received while at 
Andover, for I have nothing but the 
heartiest respect and affection for every 
one of my teachers. Neither do I wish 
to be understood as reflecting upon the 
teaching in other seminaries, after the 
manner of some far-off critic finding 
fault with a condition which, even at its 
poorest, has added tremendously to 
whatever has been of any value in the 
ministry. But I make the suggestions 
with all frankness because I have been 
asked to do so by different men in the 
ministry who feel the same towards the 
seminary of the past and their hope of 
the seminary for the future as Ido. 

After some sixteen years of active 
work in the ministry, I have an ideal 
which has grown out of my own expe- 
rience as to what a theological seminary 
ought to be. For example, one great 
need which has haunted me during all 
this time has been the need of a more 
profound knowledge of pedagogics. I 
have had to struggle during all these 
years, often in a consciously painful way, 
to preach to children, reach after the 
boy, and understand in general the child 
life of the parish. I do not even now 
know how much of this knowledge could 


’ be imparted, but Iam quite confident that 


a good deal could be wisely taught the 
seminary student, so that he would not 
have quite so much to learn by hard 
knocks or painful mistakes or absolute 
and in some cases inexcusable misinter- 
pretations of the preaching needed for 
childhood. I have come to feel as if a 
large part of preaching material ought to 
be gathered and shaped for the youngest 
minds in the church and parish. As the 
years go on, I feel less need of a large 
knowledge of doctrinal subjects for 
grown-up people, but more need of live 
truth that will find the youngest. 

In the second place, a theological semi- 
nary that would attract me, if I were as 
young as I was sixteen years ago with 
the experience I have now, would offer 
me practical instruction in free-hand 
drawing or in chalk talk and cartoon 
work. I thinkif I had had a little when 
I was in the seminary I might have turned 
out to be quite an artist with a piece of 
ehalk. AsI look back upon sixteen years 
of work in the ministry, I am impressed 
with the fact that if I had only known 
how to draw pictures I could many a 
time have driven home a truth that hung 


fire because I had no word illustration to 
make it vivid. To be able to turn around 
behind the pulpit and chalk one’s thought 
down on the blackboard so that the con- 
gregation could see it in picture form 
would be a large equipment for the 
preacher of today. 

In the third place, the seminary whose 
ideal I have in mind would contain a 
chair of homiletics which would teach 
some things not taught sixteen years ago 
concerning the relation of the pastor to 
the community along the line especially 
of his civic duties. I have felt painfully 
embarrassed when I confronted a situa- 
tion in the political world new and un- 
tried, where it was evident to me that I 
had had no possible training to meet 
such a situation. There is a place in the 
theological seminary for a distinct de- 
partment not exactly in the nature of a 
sociological department but allied to it, 
where the minister would be given some 
training to fit him for his duties as a man 
toa community. This chair would have 
to be occupied by a broad-shouldered and 
wide-minded man, and the difficulty would 
be to get such a man out of the active 
ministry. The same difficulty of course 
would apply to the instruction in the 
other departments of this ideal seminary. 
But these difficulties have always existed, 
and always will. 

In the fourth place, the seminary that 
I would like to enter now after an ex- 
perience in the ministry would contain 
a department to suggest subject-matter 
for illustrations. I do not refer to the 
preparation of volumes of Preachers’ 
Helps or Illustrations for the Pulpit, 
but to a practical course in chemistry, 
geology and astronomy, with reference 
to their illustration of spiritual ideas. 
If the seminary student had already had 
these courses in college, it would simply 
facilitate matters if the instructor in this 
department would furnish him with sug- 
gestive ideas for illustrations in the spirit- 
ual world from the organic world. I do 
not know of any one thing which, rightly 
used, enriches a man’s preaching material 
better than a good illustration right out 
of the earth or the air or the water. I 
think it can safely be said that, other 
things being equal, the most attractive 
and interesting preachers we have, know 
how to use illustrations; it is also safe 
to say that scores of young ministers 
have broken down at a point where their 
usefulness as preachers ought to have 
begun, simply because their preaching 
was absolutely didactic, unrelieved by 
the coloring and attractiveness of a nat- 
ural and pertinent picture that fitted the 
idea and set it in a frame, hung up for 
future reference by the listener, never 
to be effaced but always to be associated 
with the trath which it adorned. 

In the fifth place, this seminary which 
I would like to enter for a post graduate 
course would also contain one lectureship 
at least which dealt with the subject up- 
permost in the public mind, For exam- 
ple, the race question today is a practical 
question of ethics in this country. How 
would the preacher, if he had to prepare 
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a sermon on that subject next Sunday, 
deal with it? The temperance question 
is up. What would be the most effective 
treatment of this subject through a series 
by the preacher of today? The question 
of war and the Act of Congress in in- 
creasing the navyy—how about the treat- 
ment of such a subject in the pulpit? In 
this seminary which I have in mind the 
students would be, in one lectureship at 
least, reminded of the fact that they live 
in a world which contains these things. 
If this seminary taught church history, 
if it went over the doctrines with careful 
thoroughness, if it taught Hebrew and 
Greek, if it insisted upon careful prepa- 
ration of manuscript or extemporaneous 
address, it would no less lay large em- 
phasis upon the fact that when a man 
gets out of the seminary he instantly 
faces his world of everyday problems. 
And if the problem of today is not the 
problem of tomorrow, the habit of seiz- 
ing upon a present day problem and look- 
ing at it in its relation to preaching mate- 
rial will fit the young preacher for grap- 
pling with these questions. 

My feeling has grown with the years, 
and I know it is shared by many others, 
especially in the West, that the seminary 
training which the next twenty-five years 
demand will put a man into his field of 
work with a practical comprehension of 
men’s everyday needs, with a warm and 
affectionate knowledge of God’s word, 
with an equipment on what might be 
called the rougher side of human energy, 
where it takes hold of the things that 
men do with their hands, with a training 
not afraid nor unused to grapple with the 
things that men see and feel every day. 
Such a training, if it lacks something of 
scholasticism and a knowledge of doc- 
trines and history, does not lack on the 
virile side of life itself, and especially of 
that present day life which the preacher 
immediately faces as he leayes his semi- 
nary and enters his pulpit. Such a semi- 
nary as I have briefly sketched I would 
not only like to enter today, but I would, 
I think, promise to be a humble learner 
in it for two or three years, if its door 
swung open to my desire at this moment. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


The Christian Endeayor movement is spread- 
ing in the Church of England, 


Prof. W. F. Adeney will succeed Rey. Dr. 
Caleb Scott as principal of Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College, England. 


Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost has been con- 


ducting evangelistic meetings in Hongkong 
at the request of the Protestant clergy. 


The interest roused by the young people's 
missionary conferences at Silver Bay has been 
so great that a similar gathering has been 
planned for leaders of missionary work among 
Sunday schools and young people’s societies 
of the Southern states. This conference will 
take place at Lookout Mountain, Tennessee, 
July 1-8. Asat Silver Bay, recreation will be 
combined with the serious work of the meet- 
ing. Mr. H. W. Hicks of the American Board, 
Boston, will be glad to furnish information — 


concerning program, expense or other details. a 
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Snap Shots of the South 


Three Great Wrongs; Three Great Compensations 


By Rrv. Epwin H. ByINneron, BEVERLY, MAss. 


Ridicule is heaped on the traveler who 
flies through a country and then writes it 
up. Snap shots, however, are sometimes 
more true to life than studied photo- 
graphs. At any rate, this is a snap shot. 
I did not stay in any place long enough to 
seeure a picture with any time exposure 
whatsoever. On this my first trip to the 
South I saw three great wrongs, and I 
also perceived that out of these great 
wrongs were flowing wonderful blessings. 

The first was the exclusion of the col- 
ored children from the schools where the 
white children were taught, forcing them 
into schools by themselves. This is ut- 
terly foreign to the spirit of our land, 
and no more justifiable than the caste 
system of India. It is cruel, contempti- 
ble. It has accomplished, however, this 
unspeakable good. If the white and col- 
ored children were in the same schools 
they would all be taught, aS usually in 
the North, by white teachers. Now, the 
colored public schools are taught almost 
entirely by colored persons. This has 
opened to the ambitious colored young 
people thousands of positions as teachers, 
where they have a certain standing, un- 
doubted influence, and many opportuni- 
ties both of self-improvement and useful- 
ness. It is a stimulus, an inspiration, 
a chance to be something, to do some- 
thing. 

The second great wrong was the law 
disfranchising the Negro to such an ex- 
tent, without touching the white man. 
As a black man in Virginia read the law 
to me, and showed me how it operated, I 
was ashamed of the color of my skin, of 
the white race that perpetrated this injus- 
tice, this outrage. Yet this same man 
said to me that twenty-five years from 
now it would be recognized as one of the 
greatest blessings to his people, for 
spurred by this wrong they would be 
more eager to acquire property and 
knowledge. Hetold me of classes formed 
by the young men for the study of the 
state constitution. When the Southern 
legislatures enacted these iniquitous 
laws, they were laying the comer stone 
of the ultimate supremacy of the colored 
man in many sections of the South. 

The third great wrong was proclaimed 
by the white blood in the colored chil- 
dren, appearing in some in fair flaxen 
hair, rosy cheeks, blue eyes ; in others, in 
regular features, though the skin was 
dark ; in others, in the bearing and voice. 
It faced me everywhere. Not all, but 
most of this blood mingling came in the 
way of sin; and it is continuing to come, 
though not as much as formerly. By 
the continual intermarriage among the 
colorei people this white blood is being 
disseminated. In time, few of them will 
be without some drops of Anglo-Saxon 
blood in the veins. When this element 
of heredity, naturally strong, is stimu- 
lated by an environment entirely Anglo- 
Saxon in language, education, religion, 
business and national life, it will become 
more pronounced, and you will have asa 
result a race that is about half Negro and 
half Anglo-Saxon. There will be no 


Negro problem. It is rapidly becoming 
the Africo-Saxon problem. 

The cause of this race mingling was 
sin, the guilt of which must be shared by 
both races ; but because of it is there the 
brightest hope in this problem. The pure 
African differs so from us by nature, that 
it would take generations, perhaps cen- 
turies, for him to absorb the spirit of 
our Anglo-Saxon life, adapt himself to it 
and become a factor in our civilization. 
The one ground for hope is that he has 
enough Anglo.Saxon blood in his veins 
to receive an Anglo-Saxon education, 
adapt himself to an Anglo-Saxon life 
and become a genuine and valuable 
American citizen. 

Race separation in schools, race dis- 
franchisement, race mingling without 
marriage are three great wrongs, each 
deserving unqualified condemnation ; but 
the opportunity and training the first 
brings, the spur the second brings, the 
possibilities of adaptation the third brings 
are blessings of the highest value. In 
these largely lies the hope of the future. 

A trip South makes a man think. 
Many questions arise. The Northerners 
in the South seem to swing more or less 
to the Southern position on the race ques- 
tion. College men, abolitionists, Grand 
Army men, all are affected a little ; many 
hold entirely the Southern position- 
Yankees in Europe usually become in. 
tensified Yankees; but Yankees in the 
South become semi-Southern in their 
views. Why? A Florida lady said to 
me: ‘‘ Anyway, the Negroes like us bet- 
ter than they do the Northerners. If 
they are in trouble they go to a South- 
erner.”’ I could not find anybody to chal- 
lenge the statement. Why is this the 
case? Why does a Negro, angry with 
one of his own people, express his con- 
tempt by saying, “‘ You, nigger?’”’ What 
is the significance ef the fact that the 
great trouble in colored schools is tardi- 
ness? A Georgia lawyer on a train said 
to me, ‘“‘If we got a Georgia man for 
President we would appoint nigger post- 
masters in every office in the Northern 
states, and how do you think you would 
like that?’”’ I answered, ‘‘ Do not worry 
about that; you never will see a Georgia 
man in the President’s chair.” That 
quieted him; but I kept on thinking. 

I was impressed greatly with the cal- 
iber of the Northern men in the Southern 
schools like Atlanta University ; andsuch 
men as Holmes of the A. M. A. Avery 
Institute in Charleston, a man combining 
Puritan principles with tact enough to 
be popular in this hotbed of Southern 
sentiment. It was evident at the Storrs 
School in Atlanta that modern methods 
were used, and that a little more money 
would make possible kindergarten work. 
Who will supply it? 

What impressed me most about the 
schools of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation was what I learned from others— 
from white men in the hotels and on the 
trains, from teachers in the public schools. 
These unbiased witnesses testified to their 
value in no uncertain tones. Especially 


was this true of the normal departments. 
Higher collegiate courses have their place, 
and so industrial schools, but just at pres- 
eht the supreme need and opportunity are 
for the schools that will train teachers, 

The public schools of the South call for 
hundreds, thousands of colored teachers ; 
and yet in one state at least, and in many 
regions of others, there is not a public 
institution where colored young people 
can receive adequate training as teachers. 
I asked the principal of a great school 
with over one thousand pupils, ‘‘ Where do 
you get your teachers ?” ‘“‘ From the nor- 
mal schools established by the churches,” 
he replied. A Virginia business man, at 
a hotel breakfast table, said to me: “‘ You 
don’t understand the nigger. Wedo. If 
people in the North would only leave him 
alone, we would have no trouble. Some 
one writes an article, and one of them 
reads it and passes it along to those 
who cannot read, and it makes a lot of 
trouble.” ‘‘I suppose,” I replied, “that 
you are hitting the schools, too, that we 
start down here.” “Do you mean the 
normal schools?” he said. ‘O, no, they 
are all right. They are a good thing.” 
These positions of public school teachers 
are going to be filled with incapable or 
capable colored young people. What a 
splendid work the A. M.’A. is doing in - 
training in character and mind those to 
whom is to be committed so largely the 
teaching of the next generation. This is 
no work of supererogation, but an im- 
perative need. A. M. A. contributions 
expended in that way are splendid in- 
vestments. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 17 


The thought of the constant even though 
unrecognized presence of the risen Christ was 
the message brought by the leader, Miss 
Charlotte Hill of Lynn. 

Mrs.Theodora Crosby Bliss showed the need 
of the wisdom and patience of Christ in the 
islands of the sea, at Ruk in the Caroline 
Islands, where four boys from the training 
school, who so loved the Master that they 
begged the privilege of speaking for him to 
their fellow-islanders, were arrested and taken 
prisoners to Ponape, 400 miles distant. We re- 
member these islands as they were before the 
missionaries came to them; when Ruk was 
such a savage place that even the hardened 
traders avoided it; when the Spanish and 
German officials came to the group they passed 
by dreadful Ruk and went to Ponape, where the 
missionaries had been before them. At all 
events these four boys are accused of disloy- 
alty to the German Government. 

Back of this arrest lies the fact that the 
Germans in the islands do not love the mis- 
sionaries and would be glad to drive them 
from the group if they could do so. They 
require the missionaries to teach the German 
language to the natives, which they are very 
willing to do to the extent of their ability. 
But missionaries thoroughly master the native 
tongue, and hence enter closely into the lives 
of the people. The German officers communi- 
cate with the natives through interpreters, 
and it is, therefore, more difficult for them 
to appreciate their needs or their opinions. 
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Chapter XXII. 


HIS BLANK WALL RISES AGAIN 


HEN the Tartar 
had been caught 
by Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp, he kept his 
head, save in one 
particular. 

At five o’clock of 
John Hope’s tu- 
multuous day, when 
he came to unlock 
the door of his outer 
office, he found the 
afternoon’s accu- 
mulation of mail 
lying on the floor 
beneath the letter 
slot. Each letter 
had its return mark 
printed in its upper 
left corner, and was 
clearly of a business 
nature, except one. 
This was in a plain, cheap envelope; inclosed, 
obviously, equally cheap letter-paper; and 
was apparently addressed by some awkward 
farmer, in a crabbed hand which was per- 
fectly legible, but which permitted itself 
several angles of inclination. The letter 
was somewhat crumpled and soiled, and 
was postmarked Morristown, N, J. John 
threw the rest of the mail upon a table, but 
thrust this letter into his pocket, supposing 
that it was from some rural correspondent, 
and that he might extract some amusement 
from it while he dined. It resulted, however, 
in his not dining at all. 

For, when he had sent the telegram to his 
mother, had boarded an uptown Elevated 
train, and had reached Chambers Street, he 
bethought him of the letter, tore it open, 
glanced it through, got off at the next station, 
took the next downtown train, alighted, sent 
his mother a second telegram, bought a sand- 
wich from a stand at a street corner, and, re- 
turning to his office, ate the sandwich, and did 
not emerge to the outer world until nearly 
midnight. The second telegram, which, like 
the first, was in cipher, read: 


“‘Rarlier message strictly confidential until 
after June third. Tell nobody. Don’t refer 
to it even in writing me.” 


The letter from Duncan McLeod, received 
in the forenoon, and which we have been per- 
mitted to read, was on elegant White Star 
stationery, which comported with Duncan’s 
own, for he was punctilious in such matters. 
This letter was from Duncan, too, and in his 
usual handwriting, excepting the address. 
When John Hope had read it, he understood 
that its cheap stationery, like its rustic ex- 
terior, was a part of Thomas Bennett’s art, 
and not to be attributed to Duncan McLeod. 
He also inferred that the pilot had come 
at once up the harbor; had promptly and 
properly deposited his regular steamer mail at 
the New York post-office, as the postmark on 
the White Star envelope indicated; but had 
left in his pocket this epistle, handed him as 
he went down the ship’s side, and had forgot- 
ten it until reaching Morristown,— where he 
not improbably lived. It was hardly legible 
because of the haste in which it had been 
written. It read as follows: 


“8. 8. Teutonic, May 15, Later. 
“Thomas Bennett, like Melchisedec, has 
neither beginning of days, nor end of life. 
No one but himself was ever to have known 
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whence he came, or whither he went, not 
even his mother, 

“But when the Teutonic got below the 
Battery, this perfect day, under the afternoon 
sun, the city, the Kast River and its bridge, 
Brooklyn, the North River, the Palisades, 
Hoboken, Jersey City, Bergen Hill, Staten 
Island, the shimmering green ridge of Orange 
Mountain, the forts, the Narrows, the sea be 
yond,—they simply ‘carried’ me, I accord- 
ingly threw caution to the winds; locked my- 
self in my stateroom; wrote you as I did. 
‘ Better tell the whole thing, glory over our 
enemy, glory in the deed ourselves, if we care 
to,’ I said. In fact, I was so sure on this 
point, that, without one compunction, I sealed 
the letter, dropped it into the pilot’s bag in 
the main saloon, and gave myself up to enjoy- 
ing our getting out to sea. I did so even 
until we had passed Quarantine. 

“Then, thank God! I came to myself. 
The pilot’s bag had been taken; he himself 
would drop to his skiff in twenty minutes; 
it was too late to recover the letter; there- 
fore this. Also, inclosed with this, the 
letter which I had planned to send, that 
you may see how secretive I meant to be. 
I see the pilot already preparing to leave 
the bridge. I will give this to him as he 
drops off. 

“Tell nobody. Divulge nothing until June 
3. Let Bonaparte Sharp lead then, and show 
his cards if he will. Even after he has done 
that, tell nothing, but simply vote my stock. 
We deal with a treacherous enemy. If profit- 
sharing maddened him, what will not be his 
sentiments toward Thomas Bennett ? Besides, 
to look on the serious side of any glorying 
over him that might be proper, no judgment 
on such a man can equal a mysterious and in- 
explicable one. His forces are material, and 
are capable of being accurately gauged. Let 
him seem to himself, on the contrary, to have 
been challenged and worsted by forces imma- 
terial and incapable of measurement. Noth- 
ing that we can do will so move him as that, 
and for his good, let us hope. 

“Pilot is going. I return by the River St. 
Lawrence—shall give New York wide berth 
—don’t cable or write me—will wire from St. 
Paul, 

EOL 


The letter—“inclosed” that John Hope 
might “see how secretive’? Duncan McLeod 
had “‘meant to be”—was entirely typewrit- 
ten, excepting the initials at the end, which 
were autograph; and was identical in station- 
ery and address with the Morristown letter. 
It was as follows: 


“8, 8S. Teutonic, Down the Bay, May 15. 
**Kindly call at First National Bank for 
package of interest to you. Please use it, 
June 3, to utmost advantage. I am on way 
to see my mother. Deemed it inexpedient to 
send you so little even as this, before I was 
almost at sea. Tell nothing to any human 
being. Know nothing. Don’t try to com- 
municate with me. On or about June 15, you 

are likely to be communicated with. 
“D. MoL.” 


The gist of the foregoing was what Duncan 
McLeod was thinking through, during both of 
the sleeping acts of June 16 of the previous 
year, when he and John Hope were quitting 
the Annie Laurie Mine, His letter to his 
mother, written the night of June 15, a part 
of which has been reproduced for us, was 
already in the mail at the time of the sleeping 
acts, or he would have recalled the words— 
even to her, and extremely vague though they 
were—about Joseph’s conduct toward his 
brethren, and Duncan’s project of undertak- 
i g something of the same sort. “This kind 


of thing, and especially in dealing with a 
man like Bonaparte Sharp, would better be 
known to no one but to God,” he said to him- 
self, as he opened his eyes on arriving at the — 
ranch where he and John Hope breakfasted 
that summer morning, so beautiful, so heart- 
breaking; and he has never been able to for- 
give himself, since, for the letter, so lightly 
written, on the Teutonic’s stationery, the 
next May, when the tables were beginning 
to turn. 

Cowardice, it need hardly be added, had no 
part in this secretiveness, nor in the return 
“by the River St. Lawrence,” and his giving 
New York a “wide berth2’ Both of the 
latter were parts of his original plan, from 
which he only wavered in his eestacy the 
afternoon he put to sea after Thomas Bennett 
had given his check to Mr. Bonaparte Sharp. 
His only motive, in this entire astute pro- 
gram, was to effect, with a certainty the more 
absolute, the ends to which he had dedicated 
his life. 

John Hope was not less penetrating or fore- 
sighted than Duncan McLeod; but, although 
he had spent several hours in profownd thought 
on the entire general problem, and had done 
so to excellent purpose, he, like Duncan, had 
been so “carried” by this sudden defeating of 
“‘the counsel of Ahithophel,” as he character- 
ized it to his mother, that he only got Dun- 
can’s point of view when he read the Morris- 
town letter. This was why he dined on a 
sandwich, and did not leave his office again 
until nearly midnight. When that time ar- 
rived, he not only had the general problem 
well thought through, but the problem at its 
most perilous point, namely, anent Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp; and Duncan himself could not 
have been more circumspect than was John in 
the successive steps which he thenceforth 
took. 

He did not, for example, go into the First 
National Bank for a week after the Teutonic 
sailed. Then he happened in on important 
business for his firm. ‘“ By the way,” said the 
president, while that was being transacted, 
“‘T think I heard one of our tellers say that a 
messenger boy left a package for you in 
his care a week or two ago.” John Hope 
seemed hardly to notice what the president 
said; talked earnestly on points connected 
with the business that had brought him to 
the bank; when that was finished, would haye 
left, as the president thought, without the 
package, if his attention had not been drawn 
to it afresh; and, finally, took it with an air 
of the utmost indifference, 

In his bolted inner office, twenty minutes 
later, he opened it. The envelope was heavily 
sealed, after the manner of valuable express 
envelopes. [ts address was typewritten. It 
contained nothing but the certificate of stock, 
and a sheet of paper, like that of the Morris- 
town letter, on which appeared only these 
words, also typewritten: 


“ John Hope is hereby authorized to vote, 
on June 3, and at all other times, my twenty- 
five shares of stock of the Annie Laurie Min- 
ing Company. “Duncan MoLrop.” 


The signature, however, was 
in Duncan’s handwriting. The certificate of 
stock was indorsed, in a uniform hand: 


“ New York, May 15. 

“For value received, I hereby sell, assign 
and transfer to Duncan McLeod, and his heirs 
and assigns forever, the within mentioned 
fif shares of stock of the Annie Laurie 
Mining Company, and I hereby vest in him 
all powers thereto pertaining. 
' “THOMAS Benwern” 
The transfer was attested by a well 
notary public. John Hope replaced 
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papers in their envelope, put the envelope in 
an inner pocket, took his hat, went straight to 
his safety deposit box in the next building, and 
there left the precious inclosure until the 
morning of June 3. 

At the annual meeting of the Annie Laurie 
Mining Company, of that date, Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp seemed to bein great feather. He was 
bland, cordial, conversed freely with the 
stockholders, and told good stories. After 
the meeting had been called to order, and 
some routine business had been transacted, he 
made this speech, as if ‘‘from the throne”: 


“GENTLEMEN: 

“McLean was a failure. Perhaps 
he was a crimina). We lost money under him. 
I diseharged him. 

“*His successor, Williams, is a good man. 
He has brought the mine back to a paying 
basis, and dividends are in sight. 

“T hand you an exhibit, in duplicate, of 
conditions and moneys to date. 

** Williams, with all his excellences, lacks 
force. I am happy to announce that I have 
found a man to take his place. Great things, 
I am confident, may be expected from him. 
His name is Thomas Bennett. He will enter 
on his duties, July 1. 

“T nominate ani vote him to be McLean’s 
and Williams’s successor, and myself to be 
president and general manager; and I hope 
that you will concur. As I hear no objec- 
tion,’—here he paused a moment,—‘‘I so 
declare the vote, and it will be recorded as 
unanimously for the proposed ticket. Thank 
you, gentlemen. Nothing like harmony. Is 
there any further business? ”’ 

“Summary!” thought Hugh MacDonald. 

“* May we vote by shares?” inquired John 
Hope. 

“We have done so,”’ answered the chairman 
sternly ; “fifty-five shares for my ticket, and, 
as I understood it, and have ordered it re- 
corded, forty-five also.” 

“But this exhibit,” exclaimed Hugh Mac- 
Donald, whose business sense was outraged, 
and who missed altogether what John Hope 
was driving at—‘‘ But this exhibit shows an 
actual deficit, and a very large one, except for 
an even larger cash credit from an unindicated 
source. Is there no explanation, not to say 
apology, for this blind sort of an annual re- 
port, and for no dividends for nearly a year 
from a property that, until your sharp practice 
captured its control, yielded handsome and 
steadily increasing returns?” 

“Sharp practice wherein?’ asked Mr. 


Bonaparte Sharp. 


“To say nothing of your course of pro- 
cedure in the case of Mr. Wainwright, in your 
working, sir, on Mrs. Wilson’s feelings, and in 
your buying of her, almost before her hus- 
band’s dead body was cold, for twenty-five 


.thousand dollars, what was worth forty 


thousand,” replied Hugh MacDonald with 
scorn. E 
“J flatly deny it!” cried Mr. Bonaparte 


’ Sharp in tones of thunder. 


“ Well, how about cutting off our handsome 
dividends for a year?’ continued Hugh Mac- 
Donald. 

“Liable to happen any time. Happens 
again and again in many enterprises,” re- 
torted Mr. Bonaparte Sharp at the same pitch. 

* Never happened in ours until, like a pirate, 
you stole its management, sir,’ rejoined Hugh 
MacDonald fiercely. 

“Tnparliamentary language!” exclaimed 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, at the top of his voice, 


and pounding savagely with his gavel. 


“Ts there not a prior unparliamentary 
action, sir,” quietly interposed John Hope, 
“in your failing, as chairman of this meeting, 
to effect its annual election of officers by a 
vote of stock?” 

““We have done so, didn’t I tell you?” 
roared Mr. Bonaparte Sharp. 

“Will you have the goodness to poll us, 
sir?” persisted John. 

“Certainly, if your time counts nothing; 
mine is worth big money,’’ answered the 
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chairman, sullenly, and then proceeded, snap- 
pishly, to call the roll, as follows: 

“Hugh MacDonald?” 

“Five shares for Hope and MeLeod.”’ 

** John Hope? ” 

“Thirty shares for the same.” 

*Duncan McLeod?” 

““Twenty-five shares for the same, cast by 
John Hope, holding his proxy.” 

‘Which makes sixty,”’ interjected the chair- 
man, with a sneer, “which would be very fine 
indeed, sir, and would elect the lunatic ticket, 
if only McLeod had twenty-five, but, in point 
of fact, he happens to own but ten. Don’t try 
to impose on me, sir! ’”” 

‘Here are Mr. McLeod’s other fifteen, and 
my authority for voting them,” said John 
Hope, in the calmest manner possible, lay- 
ing the Bennett-McLeod certificate on the 
table, and the accompanying indication of 
proxy, while Hugh MacDonald, utterly as- 
tounded, held his breath, and seized tightly 
the arms of his chair. 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp snatched the papers, 
read them, turned purple, then turned white, 
wiped the perspiration from his brow, and 
cried, in a passionate falsetto, ‘‘ A forgery, 
sir!’’ 

“That is a serious charge, Mr. Chairman,” 
replied John Hope, in the same quiet, master- 
ful way. ‘“ Will you deny, sir, that you own 
only forty shares of Annie Laurie stock; that 
your man, Thomas Bennett, bought from you, 
at a fair price, his fifteen shares; that the 
memorandum of transfer is in Thomas Ben- 
nett’s handwriting, and attested by a promi- 
nent notary public; and that, if Thomas 


An Important College 


The call for a conference of colleges of the 
Interior at Grinnell, Io., April 7, 8, was signed 
by Presidents Bradley, Eaton, Fuller and 
McClelland. The invitation was sent to Be- 
loit, Carleton, Colorado, Doane, Drury, Fargo, 
Fairmont, Iowa, Kingfisher, Knox, Marietta, 
Oberlin, Olivet, Ripon, Tabor, Washburn, 
Wheaton, Yankton Colleges and Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, with the request that each 
be represented by president and two profess- 
ors. All but two or three were represented at 
the conference. President Fuller of Drury 
was chairman and Prefessor Fairchild of 
Doane secretary. 

Two things seemed most prominent in the 
minds of those representing our colleges. 
First, the importance of maintaining the 
Christian traditions of institutions built up 
by the churches; a determination to stand 
before the public as avowedly and aggres- 
sively Christian; to exert more influence, if 
possible, in developing Christian character 
among students; to take great care in select- 
ing teachers who will exert a positive reli- 
gious influence. A second important thought 
was the fact of the decreasing number of ed- 
ueated men entering the Christian ministry, 
and the opportunities and responsibilities of 
colleges with reference to furnishing more 
candidates for this service. Other matters of 
importance were not neglected, as the main- 
taining of a high grade of scholarship; guard- 
ing against professionalism in athletics; and 
entering into closer relations with preparatory 
schools, especially academies under Congre- 
gational auspices. 

These resolutions express the outcome of 
deliberation : 

We, the members of the Conference of Colleges, 
gathered at Grinnell, Io., April 7, 8, 1903, would 
unanimously affirm: 

1. Our profound conviction of the fundamental 
importance of the work of the Christian colleges of 
the Interior in contributing to an education in which 
the development of character in an atmosphere of 
Christian faith and under the dominance of Chris- 
tian motives shall be fostered, and equipment for a 
life service which shall apply the principles of the 
gospel to the needs of society shall be the end of 
the process of education. This work has never 


been more needed than now, and we are convinced 
that the opportunity for doing it was never fuller of 
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Bennett transferred them, Duncan McLeod, 
being absent, would probably give me the 
proxy which I hold in my hand? In other 
words, sir, will: you please, here and now, 
without further evasion or chicanery what- 
soever, proceed to vote those fifty-five shares 
of stock which, a few moments ago, you de- 
clared, and reiterated, and ordered recorded, 
to have been voted for your ticket? ”’ 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp turned ashen; sat 
down; buried his face in his hands over the 
table; shook like an aspen leaf; pressed his 
palms tightly against his temples, as if to pre- 
vent them from splitting; and, in the awful 
silence that ensued, seemed to stop breathing. 
Then he gasped; lifted his head; displayed a 
smal], round, deep carmine spot at the center 
of each blanched cheek; stammered; got his 
voice; said, brokenly, as if dying, ““I—declare 
—this meeting—adjourned—until ten o’clock 
—tomorrow morning”; and staggered from 
the room. 

‘Let usfollow him! He will fall ina faint! 
Did you not notice the spots?” exclaimed 
Hugh MacDonald. 

“Follow him not at all,” said John Hope. 
‘“ When the iniquities of a man whose heart is 
harder and crueler than steel are finding him 
out, it isa mistaken kindness to interfere with 
God’s work. Pity him, pray for him, want to 
help him, as you and I both, I hope, do, but 
leave him in God’s hands. Thosetwocarmine 
spots should help him more than we possibly 
could if we tried.”’ 


Chapter X XIIL., entitled The Last of Bona- 
parte Sharp, will appear next week. 


Conference at Grinnell 


encouragement nor more heartily recognized and 
furthered by the public. 

2. We request the faculties of our colleges to give 
continued and especial attention to questions bear- 
ing upon the distinctive function of the college as 
an instrumentality of Christian instruction and in- 
spiration, including sympathetic participation in the 
religious activities of students ; the larger develop- 
ment of courses of study in Christian doctrine and 
history ; such personal touch with student experi- 
ence as shall result in helpful relation to the reli- 
gious difficulties of young minds. 

3. We regard it as one of our special responsi- 
bilities to direct the thought of promising students 
to lines of Christian activity, especially to the work 
of the ministry and missionary service. This orig- 
inal purpese of the American college is still vital 
to the best interests of our nation and of the king- 
dom of Christ in the world. 

4, We hold it to be incumbent upon us to empha- 
size the value of the college course as a broad train- 
ing of the mind for whatever special calling may be 
chosen. We propose. to stand for a thorough dis- 
cipline and generous culture without haste and with- 
out subjection of education to the tésts of mere busi- 
ness or professional opportunism; at the same time 
in full sympathy with the desire to relate education 
to the widest and most practical living, and ready to 
co-operate in well considered plans for laying the 
foundations during the college course for funda- 
mental professional study. 

5. In reviewing the history of the colleges of the 
Interior states we would put on record anew our 
grateful recognition of our immense debt to the 
Christian convictions and noble generosity of the 
friends of education in the East who have con- 
tributed so long and so freely to the establishment 
of Christian institutions in the West; and would 
express our sense of the value of the fostering care 
of the American Education Society during many 
critical years. Noble friends in the Interior, among 
whom Dr. D. K. Pearsons occupies the position of 
both prince and general, have joined more and 
more in this material and spiritual co-operation. We 
bespeak, however, continued help for our enlarging 
work. 

6. We further recommend that the conference 
become a regular gathering and that the second 
meeting be held one year from this time. 

7. The conference recommends that the “ Day of 
Prayer for Colleges” be observed in accordamce 
with the older custom upon the last Thursday in 
January. 

f WILLIAM F, SLocuM. 
Committee + E. D. EATON, ar 
| THomas McCLELLAND. 


Every man should keep a fair-sized ceme- 
tery in which to bury the faults of his friends. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Church in Fort Fairfield, Me. 


Beautifying the Church Lawn 


BY REV. EDWIN R. SMITH, FARMINGTON, ME, 


How often one sees a church with a beauti- 
ful interior but with grounds utterly unkempt. 
Thousands of dollars have been spent for 
stained glass, but practically nothing for green 
grass. Cut flowers lavishly adorn the altar— 
lovely but dying things—while not a single 
living flower invites one to enter and worship 
the Author of all life. Is the beauty of holi- 
ness, in which we are exhorted to worship, 
merely interior and dead beauty? Why, then, 
are church grounds so frequently and sorely 
neglected ? 

Of course the city church has scanty scope 
for the gardener’s art. Even in the down- 
town district, however, he can hide cold gray 
walls with living green, while up-town 
ehurches often have space for a little grass. 

Suburban and the larger village churches 
have no reason for neglecting their grounds; 
yet this striking contrast is often seen. While 
homes are surrounded by shrubbery, flowers 
and lawns of wondrous softness, the church 
grounds are unimproved save for a bit of in- 
different lawn, tended by the sexton at odd 
minutes. The contrast between David’s own 
house and the houseless estate of the ark led 
him to plan a worthy temple. The contrast 
between the church lawn and private grounds 
ought to lead us to devise for God’s house a 
worthier setting. 

Isaiah has suggested the way: “‘ The glory 
of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir tree, 
the pine tree and the box together, to beautify 
the place of my sanctuary.” Two Japanese 
maples, given our own church several years 
ago, have thriven and afford us great delight. 
Nor will spireeas, Thunbergii or Van Houtii, 
the Prunifolia or Bridal Wreath, be forgotten 
in improving the church lawn. These and 
similar flowering shrubs should be selected 
according to latitude and such other condi- 
tions as will besuggested. Foliage plants are 
also acceptable. 

If the sexton be unsuited to the work, 
secure a competent gardener. Better in most 
oases, and needful too, will be volanteer work. 
The young men, under responsible leadership, 


- eught to help. Pashing a lawn mower is no 


less acceptable to God than passing the con- 
tribution box; and certainly it is a more stren- 


uoui service, An evening once a week spent 
with the flowers about one’s church may bea 
means of grace. 

There is more reason for neglect in the case 
of the rural church. Little money is available 
for flowers after paying for preaching. The 
younger people suffer constant diminishment 
by withdrawal to the city. There is little lei- 
surein the country. But neglect is none the 
less pitiable. 

The location of the rural church is some- 
times unfortunate—this, too, with all out- 
doors from which to choose a site. We re- 
member more than one meeting house placed 
on a hillock devoid of thrifty vegetation. Its 
approaches were littered with.weeds and 
loose stones. The scanty soil was searred by 
carriage wheels. Only in spring was there 
any semblance of green grass. Does memory 
deal more gently with you? Do you recall 
some little meeting hause set amid maples 
which rivalled in height its immaculate white 
steeple? But, oh, the horsesheds! Who ever 
thought to screen their ugliness with ever- 
greens or vines? 

In suburb or country one may enlist the 
boys and girls in making flower beds. In 
April have the boys prepare the beds. The 
girls can sow the seed. They can take turns 
watering and weeding. , 

What one church did in the culture of sweet 
peas may be seen in the illustration. One 
who saw these flowers could not forget the 
sight. They blossomed far into September, 
protected nightly, through the minister’s lov- 
ing care, from the frosts of an Aroostook 
autuma. They glorified the little wooden 
church. Their welcome enhanced the spir- 
itual anticipation of the worshiper. 

Another church with which I am ac- 
quainted has made a beginning in this work. 
Close to its brick walls a long, narrow bed 
of nasturtiums was planted. One year pop- 
ples and marigolds were added. Waving 
ferns lurked in shady corners. Last autumn 
many bulbs were planted. Hyacinths, daf- 
fodils, tulips will thus arise in apostolic 
succession and witness to God’s loving power. 

Because the northern latitude of this church 
precluded the use of English ivy for its walls, 


woodbine has been cultivated with success. 
Three years have sufficed to carry this vig- 
orous climber halfway up the tower. One 
cannot tell which is the more lovely, its glis- 
tening green in June or its October searlet. 

The children who help make the church 
flower bed receive more than they give. For 
one thing they learn to say, “Our church.” 
When the flowers are picked invalids and the. 
aged will be remembered. The gift may be 
made sacramental. And surely the Gospel of 
the Resurrection loses none of its power if 
proclaimed in a place made beautiful by the 
life of grass and tree and fl wer. 


Froin New Jersey to lowa 


The Valley Church in Orange, N.J., is soon to 
ose its pastor, Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, who goes, May 
1, to Plymouth Church, Des Moines, as successor of 
Rey. F.J. Van Horn. Trained in Dartmouth College 
and Andover Seminary, Mr. Hodgdon came to 
Orange about three and a half years ago from 
Greenville, Mich., succeeding the late Rey. C. A. 
Savage. His ministry here, though brief, has been 
fruitful, and his brethren are sorry to lose him from 


REV. F. W. HODGDON 


their fellowship. Not only has he been a strong 
preacher and a good pastor, bringing his church 
into a high state of efficiency, but he has identified 
himself in many helpful ways with the larger life of 
the community. 

A man of vigorous mind, thoroughly modern in 
his ideas and ideals, courageous and eloquent, full 
of enthusiasm for humanity, and warm and genial 
in his personality and friendships, Mr. Hodgdon 
seems admirably suited to the important field to- 
which he has been called. F, W. B. 


A Mooted Case 


The issue between Rey. Franklin M. Sprague 
and the General Congregational Association of 
Florida has advanced one stage. That body some 
time ago asked the Hampden (Mass.) Association ~ 
of Congregational ministers, to which Mr. Sprague 
belongs, to take action concerning hin. It, in 
turn, asked the Florida Association to prefer 
specific charges against Mr, Sprague and prose- 
cute them before the Hampden Association. Now 
the Florida Association declines to do this, saying: 


This would be a most unusual proceeding, in fact, 
so far as we are aware, unprecedented in Congre- 
gationalism; and the Florida Association is not 
willing to be a party to the establishment of such a 
precedent; but insists that the proper jadge of min- 
isterial conduct in a specific case is the body of 
churches with which the minister is in actual fellow- 
ship. To require such a body to appear before a 
distant association as prosecutor would involve so 
much expense and trouble as to prove disastrous to 
proper discipline. It would defeat the ends of 
justice, and Is needless where fellowship exists, 


One of New Britain’s leading Congrega-- 
tional laymen, Mr. John B. Taleott, has just 
given $20,000 to the Institute of that city, the 


income from which is to be used for the pur- 


chase of original ofl paintings of acknowl- 


edged merit. Thus from timetotimethecenter _ 


of the town’s intellectual life will be able to. 
add to its esthetic riches, which in turn will 
bless the townspeople. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Helen Keller 


Things there be too dim and misty 
For the sight, 

And God watching o’er this little 
Child of light, 

May have seen the blue eyes growing 
All too keen, 

Piereing through the clouds that cover 
The unseen. : 

There are sounds—we do not hear them, 
You and I, 

But this wee one, looking upward 
To the sky, 

May have heard strange voices sounding 
In the air, 

And have felt the gentle breathing 
On her hair. 

So he pressed her eyes and left her 
In the dark, 

Touched the little ears, and made the 
Noises hark. 

There were words she might have spoken, 
Best unsaid 

For awhile. His kind hand resting 
On her head 

Took the power of saying from her, 
Left a hush, 

As a little song is driven 
From a thrush. 

For a time all sound and vision 
Must not be, 

But within her tiny hand he 
Slipped a key. 

Saying to the troubled baby 
“Do not cry, 

This will open wondrous secrets 
By and by.” 

Ah, the time has come. The portals 
Under guard, 

That we grope to reach, and find so 
Tightly barred, 

Open to her little fingers 
On the latch, 

Seunds and sights that we can never 
Hope to catch, 

Reach her with celestial clearness, 
Straight from One 

Who this little while had kept her 
From the sun. 


—Bertha Gerneaux Woods, in Verses (Neale 
Pub. Co.) 


A good yocabulary, like so 

Wren to Acquire many other arts and 
pire eee graces, is best acquired 
in early childhood., The mind is alert, 
eager, curious and docile. The faculty of 
observation has not become dulled. Dif- 
ferences and distinctions are noted that 
often escape maturer eyes. There is an 
instinctive groping after words. A child 
will. tell you that the wind “hurts” him, 
“pricks” him— “stinging,” ‘biting,’ 
“bitter,” ‘‘frosty,” ‘“‘sharp,” all those 
adjectives are waiting for him, and it is 
far better to help him to one or two of 
them than to leave him to fall back, as 
his college sister does, on ‘blooming 
cold,” for every sort.of weather till we 
get round to “blooming hot” again. 
Every one knows how rapidly children 
learn the names of objects. With a little 
attention and effort on the part of their 
elders, it is almost as easy for them to 
pick up the descriptive, characterizing 
words, the adjectives and adverbs, in 
which, rather than in nouns, the vecabu- 
lary of the average adult is deficient. 
They are not a whit more subtle and 
abstract than many of the expressions 
which very young children take up, in 


self-defense—“‘It wasn’t my fault,” “I 
didn’t mean to,” “‘ You won’t blame me?” 
A child that can appreciate the shades of 
meaning involved in those need not be 
left to grow up to call everything he likes 
“perfectly fine’? and everything he dis- 
likes ‘‘perfectly horrible.’ We are so 
often told that the use of slang weakens 
the vocabulary that we forget the con- 
verse, which is at least equally true—a 
weak yocabulary tempts one to fall back 
on slang. 


The arbutus hunters 
must have been un- 
usually industrious this year, judging by 
the amount being hawked on our Boston 
streets. Every street flower-vender has 
bunches of the delicate blossoms which 
are sold as low as ten cents and many 
are the men, women and children who 
thoughtlessly buy—never considering that 
there is any relation between their pur- 
chase and the sure extermination of the 
lovely wild flowers which every one de- 
plores. They forget the law of supply 


Buying Mayflowers 


and demand. But others actually shud- 


der as. they pass by the great baskets, re- 
membering how ruthlessly the arbutus 
has been plucked for commercial purposes. 
To find a cluster of it growing in its own 
wild haunts would fill some of us with 
radiant happiness but these city bunches 
bring no pleasure, only a disapproval so 
keen that we cannot even enjoy the 
woodsy fragrance as we pass along the 
street. What sentiment have these 
boughten Mayflowers? Dr. Hale, speak- 
ing at the Boys’ Camp Conference held 
last week in Boston, said, ‘‘I would as 
soon think of buying a kiss as buying a 
bunch of arbutus.” If every one felt like 
this there would be no more rare wild 
flowers uprooted and sold on our city 
streets. 


Miss Rice’s little article 
on this page illustrates 
a point we have long meant to make— 
that many of us are too much afraid of 
gushing. 
able, if expressive, word and the act for 
which it stands—over-expression—is usu- 
ally regarded with some contempt. But 
when you come to think over the people 
of your acquaintance, are they not as a 
whole more in danger of saying too little 
than too much in acknowledging a kind- 
ness? If one has bestowed a gift, enter- 
tained a friend, gone out of his way to do 
a favor, he does not mind effusiveness, 
but he finds it hard to excuse indifference 
and lack of appreciation. The notes ac- 
knowledging wedding presents are often 
so perfunctory and indefinite that their 
effect is like a dash of cold water in the 
giver’s face. The gentle art of saying 
thank you needs to be carefully studied. 
It has a close connection with the num- 
ber and quality of our friendships and an 
even deeper influence on our own char- 
acters. Next worse than being ungrate- 
ful is seeming so. 


Afraid of Gushing 


Nature shuns the professional. She 
makes her happiest visits as short sur- 
prises, delightful interruptions and diver- 


“‘Gush” is a rather objection- 


sions in the thick of our earnest business. 
—Dallas Lore Sharp. 


What Jeannette Missed 


BY 8. A, RICE 


““No, I didn’t take Jeannette with me 
when I went to England last summer,’ 
said Jeannette’s aunt, Miss Graham, talk- 
ing to a friend. 

**Such was my intention until after her 
visit to me in Washington during the 
winter. I found her one of those un- 
pleasant persons who think it looks coun- 
trified to show surprise or pleasure at new 
things. When I took her to the Corcoran 
Art Gallery she merely said that the col- 
lection was finer in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. The Library of Congress had too 
much gilt in the mural decorations, and 
the Capitol was not so imposing in its 
appearance as it ought to be, according 
to her ideas. 

“Tf we went to the theater she had 
seen better plays elsewhere; the seats 
never suited her. At the churches the 
music was not so fine as that she had 
heard in a small inland city church near 
her village home, which some minister 
who had travelled much said was the 
finest he had ever listened to, either in 
Europe or America. She thought Wash- 
ington so different from New York. It 
certainly is, but there is no comparison 
between the two cities, as I tried to point 
out to her one day. 

“In addition to her disparaging criti- . 
cisms I was obliged to listen to her gossip 
of the small village where she lived until 
I was tired and bored. Her family, her 
friends, her neighbors, and herself were 
assumed to be of as supreme importance 
to the world at large as they were to 
Jeannette. She would wait, with impa- 
tience, for me to finish some remark and 
answer with something quite irrelevant, 
concerning her own affairs. Before she 
went home I said to her, frankly: 

‘**My child, you’re in a fair way to be- 
come a very disagreeable woman. Don’t 
you know it is only polite when people 
take the trouble to show you about a 
new, or strange place, to try to see only 
what is attractive? You will not be ac- 
cused of provincialism for simple appre- 
ciativeness. I advise you to cultivate the 
quality of being appreciative. And you 
should try and interest yourself in gen- 
eral matters when you are with strangers, 
at least. While, by virtue of our kin- 
ship, I am interested in all that concerns 
you, I grow weary of hearing you harp 
continually on one string—yourself, and 
your own affairs. You ought to learn 
to talk about books and current events ; 
to listen more to the conversation of your 
elders.’ 

‘‘Jeannette cried, and went home feel- 
ing hurt and resentful, not dreaming 
what she had missed when I went to 
England without her. I’m sorry for her. 
If she doesn’t reform, she is bound to 
become a soured, disappointed woman, 
and that bad habit of criticism and com- 
parison will spoil her enjoyment of any 
pleasures that come her way. Don’t you 
agree with me?” 


For the Children 


Papa’s Calendar 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


This is my Sunday head of hair, 
All whirly, twirly curls, 

A bow of ribbon tied with care, 
Like all the other girls. 


And this is how on week-a-days 
I start to go to school, 
My pig-tails plaited evenly, 


The parting drawn by rule. 


But spite of all that I can do, 
Upon a Saturday, 
This is the way my hair w#// look, 


When I come in from play. 


I am my Papa’s Calendar; 
He often will declare, 
That he can tell what day it is 


By looking at my hair. 


Under the Table 


RY LILLI HUGER SMITH 


There was to be a dinner party downstairs. Mamma 
had been up long ago in her pretty dress to tell the chil- 
dren good-night, but Freddy and Virginia in their dressing- 
gowns lingered at the head of the staircase, gazing longingly 
at the brilliantly lighted depths below. They could hear 
the sound of gay voices and laughter from the drawing- 
room. 

“Don’t you wish you were going to sit at the table and 
talk, Freddy?” asked Virginia. 

“Pshaw!”’ said Freddy scornfully, ‘‘I’d like to sit there 
and eat!" 

“I wonder how everything looks,” whispered Virginia, 
“Let's tiptoe down and just take one peep!” 

Nurse was helping in the pantry and the coast was 
clear. Down the steps the two crept, making no noise and 
stopping every now and then to listen. They gained the 
dining-room in safety. It was empty, but O, how beautiful 
it looked! : 

The table had stretched to three times its usual size 
and glittered with silver and glass and magic light from 
candles with colored shades, All over it were flowers—white 
and pink roses and maidenhair fern—and there were high 
silver baskets of fruit and dear little dishes of sugarplums 
and salted almonds. 

“Isn't it lovely?” said Virginia, clasping her hands. 

“Will there be anything left tomorrow?” asked Freddy 
anxiously. 

“Don’t be a pig!” said Virginia reprovingly. 

Then they both jumped for there was a sound in the 
hall, ~ 
“Tt’s Nurse,” said Freddy. ‘How she will scold!” 

The long folds of the table cloth seemed positively to 
invite them, It was the affair of a second to scramble un- 
der the table, and there the two sat waiting with beating 
hearts. Then the dining-room door was thrown open and 
there was a burst of laughter from the hall. 
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“‘Dear me!” said Virginia aghast, “It’s not Wires: ivs 
the dinner party!” 


Before Freddy had time to answer, the ladies and gen- 


tlemen had filed in, and there was more talking and laugh- 
ing as they took their seats. The two sinners under the 
table drew close together out of the way of the feet. I am 
afraid neither of them felt in the least conscience-stricken. 
On the contrary they fairly thrilled with excitement as they 
prepared to enjoy this novel adventure to the full. In a 
few minutes their eyes had grown used to the added gloom 
made by the ladies’ dresses. 

“I wonder which are Uncle Dick’s legs!” whispered 
Virginia, under cover of a general laugh from above. 

‘“‘Here they are!’’ said Freddy cautiously. “Close to me. 
If I had a pin I could fasten them together, Wouldn’t it 
be funny when he tried to get up?” : 

This humorous idea almost made them betray them- 
selves, but they managed to smother their laughter. 

“Took at Mamma’s foot tap—tap—tapping,” said Vir- 
ginia after a pause. ‘‘That’s because she’s neryous. I heard 
her say this morning that the new butler was an idiot and 
she should be on pins the whole time.” 

“They can’t be pricking her much then,” whispered 
Freddy. ‘‘She’s laughing and talking like anything?” 

““O, yes, you have to when you give a dinner party,” 
said Virginia with superior wisdom. ‘Let’s squeeze up to 
the other end and see what Papa’s doing!” 

“Wait a minute,” said Freddy. ‘Look at this!” He 
held up a yellow satin slipper. ‘“‘She kicked it off, that lady 
by Uncle Dick.” 

“Put it back,” said Virginia. 
her!” 

“T should think it would,” said Freddy. ‘‘ Why, it’s a 
tight fit.for me and I’m ever so much smaller than she is. 
And what a funny heel!” 

“Put it back this instant,” ordered Virginia, pushing 
him. 

“Stop that!” said Freddy. 
I’m putting it back now.” 7 

“Hush!” said Virginia. “I want to listen!” 

Uncle Dick was telling a story. It was very funny and 
everybody laughed. Then another gentleman began to talk- 
It was great fun at first to listen to the conversation, but after 
a while it grew tiresome. Often when the grown-up people 
laughed, Freddy and Virginia could not see anything funny at 
all in what had been said. They began to grow sleepy, and at 


“T suppose it pinched 


‘‘Leave me alone, I tell you. 
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last they lay down under the very middle of the table and shut — 


their eyes. In afew moments they were fast asleep. 


They were roused by the sound of a familiar voice in the 


hall. At first they hardly realized where they were ; then they 
sat up and rubbed their eyes. There was a scuffle going on at 
the dining-room door. By holding their heads very low they 
could see the new butler nervously trying to bar the way to 
Nurse, who stood without, talking in an excited voice. The 


children could hear Mamma give a little, resigned sigh as Papa» 


said: 
“Let herin, Thompson. What is the matter, Nurse?” 
“O, Sir,” said Nurse in tones that sounded tearful. “‘ Mas- 
ter Freddy and Miss Virginia is not in their beds, and I can’t 
find them anywheres, though I’ve hunted high and low!” 


“What!” cried Mamma, with a little shriek, warting up and 


steadying herself by the table. 

“Tt’s the truth, ma’am,” said Nurse with a sniff, “they 
was talking about China only this morning, the blessed lambs, 
and I’m dreadful afraid they’ve set out for furrin’ parts in 
their night clothes,” 

“ Nonsense!” cried Papa, but he jumped up. So did Uncle 
Dick. Even the lady in the yellow dress felt for her slipper. 
As for Nurse, she was weeping loudly. It was more than the 
two sinners could bear. 
put out a hand and grasped Uncle Dick by the ankle, r 
him jump in a manner which would have amused 
at any other time. 

“O, ho, so you are there, you little wretches!” eri 
Dick. ‘Come out immediately!” a 

“ We can’t unless everybody shuts their eyes,” said F 
“We're not dressed, you know.”’. 


Virginia uttered a wail and Freddy 


Everybody laughed in chorus, while Uncle Dick leaned 
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dressing gowns. 


“O, children, how could you?” said Mamma sadly. 

“Well, I told him we weren’t dressed,” said Freddy. 
“Why didn’t he leave us there till the party was over?” 

“Take them away, Nurse,” said Papa, and Nurse, nothing 
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under the table and pulled out first one and then the other, 
with roughened hair, and bare feet showing under their scarlet 
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loath, grasped a hand of each and marched them out of the 
room amidst much laughter and clapping of hands. 

Papa said next day that if he ever dared to give another 
dinner party, he should see that Freddy and Virginia were 
strapped tightly in their beds beforehand, but Uncle Dick said 
that on the whole, he ought to be grateful to them for provid- 
ing so original a surprise for the amusement of the company! 


In and Around Chicago 


In Michigan City, Ind. 


First Church, oné of the oldest Congrega- 
tional churches in the Interior, and one which 
has been prominent in the work and growth 
of the denomination from its organization in 


1835, is exhibiting increasing strength under: 


the ministry of Rev. O. L. Kiplinger, formerly 
of East Chicago. The Sunday morning sermon 
is designed to meet the wants of the mem- 
bers of the church and to refresh them wiih 
a strong gospel message. Special services 
in the evening are intended to attract and 
aid those who attend church only regularly. 
These gatherings have crowded the church to 
the doors. Each month there has been a mus- 
ieal service, one for young people especially, 
platform meeting and an illustrated lecture. 
This plan seems to have solved the problem 
of evening attendance, at least for Michigan 
City. The place itself is growing and is an 
important business center. 


Students for the Seminaries 


Professor Scott told the ministers, at their 
meeting last Monday, that the number of stu- 
dents of theology in Germany is now just 
what it was in 1831, that the same is true sub- 
stantially in England, and that in our own 
country, if the increase in population be con- 
sidered and the increase in students in other 
departments, there are not one-quarter as 
many young men preparing for the ministry 
as ten yearsago. There has also been a fall- 
ing off in the quality of candidates for the 
ministry during this time, due, perhaps, to 
the fact that so many channels for usefulness 
outside the ministry are open, notably in con- 
nection with the Y. M. C. A., that so many 
believe the gospel can be preached indirectly 
quite as effectively as from the palpit, and 
that the churches demand young men to the 
exclusion of men of experience. This ten- 
dency away from the ministry, when there is 
such a demand as there now is for young men 
throughout the country who can live on small 
salaries, can be met by magnifying the min- 
istry as a profession, by refusing to give a 
higher place to social and other considerations 
than to a call from God to enter his service. 
Ministers should take it upon themselves as a 
part of their duty to find young men of promise 
and encourage them to enter the ministry. 


Another Pioneer Gone ; 


First Church, Evanston, and Congregation- 
alism generally has met with a great loss in 
the death of Mr. J. H. Kedsie of Evanston. 
Mr. Kedsie was born in Stamford, N. Y., in 
1815, studied law and came to Chicago in 1847. 
He published the first directory Chicago ever 
had. For several years he practiced law but 
gradually drifted into the real estate business, 
in which he amassed afortune. He has been 
the backbone of the Evanston church and a 
tower of strength for all good works. For 
more than four years he has been in poor 
health. A widow, a son and a daughter sur- 
vive him. 


Typhoid Fever and the Health Department 

Miss Jane Addams of Hull House charges 
the increase of typhoid to neglect on the part 
of the Health Department. The nineteenth 
-ward in which Hull House is situated has 
been suffering from an epidemic of typhoid. 
Two visitors connected with the House have 


made an exhaustive study of conditions, 


and have found them frightful. They testify 
to the fact that though the health officers have 
been warned again and again there has been 


no improvement. This neglect is charged to 
political considerations. Over 2,000 dwellings 
were visited. In 454 of these dwellings, or 
twenty-three per cent. of the whole number, 
conditions were not only unsanitary but posi- 
tively dangerous tohealth. In 300 other dwell- 
ings sanitary laws were largely disregarded. 
The department is chagrined at this revelation 
of its inefficiency and is asking Miss Addams 
to furnish it with the}facts upon which the Hull 
House report is based. Now that election is 
over something may be done to give us a clean 
city. At any rate taxes are high enough to 
pay all that it ought to cost to clean the streets. 
Simple enforcement of the laws would remedy 
every other difficulty. 


Monday Noon Lectures 


For two Mondays Prof. S. I. Cartiss has 
been giving the public some of the results of 
his researches in Bible Lands. Monday, April 
13, the subject was The Life of the People in 
These Lands, and April 20 Their Religion Be- 
fore the Time of Abraham They have cost 
an immense amount of labor and exposure, 
and to ministers and students are of great 
value. 
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Tennessee Association 


At Lexington, in the center of the blue grass re- 
gion of Kentucky, the home of that prince among 
American statesmen, Henry Clay, the association 
met, April1-5. It comprises churches in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee. The sermon, 
preached by Rey. James Bond, on The Great Com- 
mission, strengthened and edified the audience. 

Rey. George W. Moore was moderator and Rey. 
F. W. Sims scribe. Reports from the churches 
showed progress, despite many difficulties, some of 
which have in a measure crippled the work. 

On the program arranged by the Lexington pastor, 
Rev. W. L. Johnson, many of the speakers were 
citizens of Lexington. The addresses were of a 
high order, showing careful preparation. Among 
subjects discussed were: How Ought Christianity 
to be Represented inthe Pew? Elements of Power 
in the Minister, The Midweek Prayer Meeting, 
The Influence of the Endeavor Movement upon 
Young People. These addresses were discussed 
at length by many of those present. Prof. Will 
liam Lodwick of Berea, in an address on The 
Power of Christian Education, brought helpful 
thought and timely suggestions. One of the most 
interesting and practical talks was on the question, 
How Can We Retain Our Boys and Girls in the 
Sunday School? The presence of Rev. Cornelius 


W. Marrow of Fisk University, who contributed 
helpful sermons and earnest talks, added much to 
the interest and spirit of the meeting. 

An interesting feature was the visit to the Chan- 
dler Normal School, one of the best of its kind in 
the South. The next meeting will be in Athens, 
Ala. F. W.S. 


Hosts of young men are reckless because 
they believe that by-and by they can be what 
they will. Hosts of old men are hopeless be- 
cause it seems impossible that they can ever 
be anything but what they are. Both are 
wrong.— Phillips Brooks. 


The well-dressed 
feeling 


THE DUGHESSE GLOV 


Dresses the hand as no other can, and 
adds the touch which marks gentility. 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50; Foster Lace, $1.75 


Sent anywhere by mail 


CHANDLER @ CO. 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON 


The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
astor says of it: “It is by far the. most perfect 
hing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 


book, “The Oup.” It is free. Write 
fot it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


Let us send you our special illustrated 
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The Conversation Corner 


“The Largest in the World” 


HAT is that picture? ‘‘A man 
W. and a tree, of course,” you 
answer. But isitatree? Do 
grapes grow on trees? Let us see what 
we can hear from the man’s letter—he 


ought to know. 


Dear Mr. Martin: In the Corner of some 
long time since, one of the correspondents 
told about some of the trees he saw while on 
a vacation trip in the country, and recently 
{March 14] you had a photograph of a large 
live oak from Alabama. While out fora drive 
afew days agol saw an oak tree that meas- 
ures over twenty feet in eircumference, five 
feet from the ground. It tooisa “live oak” 
—it has been a live oak for a great many 
years! Perhaps your young correspondent who 
told about the variety of trees would like to 
know the names of some trees he can see if he 
will come out here. I have in my yard the fol- 
lowing: Tamarix plumosa, Ficus elastica, Cu- 
pressus sempervirens, Washingtonia filifera, 
Magnolia grandiflorum, Plcenix dactylifer, 
Jacaranda mimosafolia, and a Kanara—also a 
Loquat. I am afraid that your “ D. F.” will 
balk if I give any more! 
{I left out four or five 
titles, whieh I could not 
make out—nor do I be- 
lieve any mortal trees 
could ever grow with 
such names as those 
are.—D, F.] 

I send you a photo- 
graph of La Para 
Grande—meaning in 
U.S. talk The Big Grape 
Vine—which is growing 
in this vicinity. It was 
planted as a slip in 1842, 
and it is still growing 
and gives good promise 
of making a pretty good 
sized vine, if nothing be- 
falls it. It now covers 
more than a quarter of 
an acre of ground, and 
measures over eight feet 
in circumference four 
feet from the groand, 
and yields from six to 
eight tons of grapes an- 
nually. A specimen of 
the genus homo stands 
beside it to show the 
proportion 'of the two. They d ffer in one 
respect—the vine is supposed to be the 
largest in the world, the man is not! But if 
you will come to California I will introduce 
him to you. 

Carpentaria, Cal. 


As for the man, he may bea Californian 
now, but I feel sure that as a boy he lived 
under the shadow of those grand old elms 
at the ancient homestead of Gen. Arte- 
mas Ward in Shrewsbury, near Worces- 
ter, which I first visited when I was a boy 
some fifty years ago, and a picture of 
which we had in the Corner four or five 
years ago. If I ever visit California I 
will surely go and see both our Cornerer 
and the big grapevine. He does not 
say what variety of grapes they are, un- 
less it is hidden under that Spanish name, 
By the way, do any of you know what 
advantage there is in calling trees by 
learned Latin names, when there are good 
English ones? Some time ago the city 
government had the trees on Boston Com- 
mon labelled in Latin, many boards bear- 
ing the inscription, Ulmus Americana. 
But for all that the Boston children do 
not always call an elm ulmus or an oak 
quercus! 

OUR PRIZE MENAGERIE 


Many echoes come back from that sy m- 


. 
T. W. W. 


posium—the clearest and happiest from 
the girl in Missouri and the boy in New 
Hampshire who won the prizes! And 
they both chose the same book—‘‘ School 
of the Woods.” Some of you have seen 
the discussion about the claim of Dr. 
Long in this book that the young animals 
get instruction from their parents how to 
do things, much the same as human chil- 
dren do, while John Burroughs lays 
greater stress on the common theory of 
instinct. So those of you who read the 
book will be interested in the arguments 
of writers on both sides, in the Atlantic, 
the Transcript, and the North American 
Review. You must observe and decide 
for yourselves. 

A New Hampshire minister sends ‘a 
zodlogical acrostic”’ in ingenious rhyme, 
combining all the animals reported in our 
published lists. 

I think we were all surprised to find 
that there are so many names of people 
derived from animals, and some of them 


such funny names for people to have too! 
Think of Mr. Monkey and Mr. Swine— 
what a lot of apes and pigs their chil- 
dren must be! Besides, I omitted many 
double names (Red heffer, White cow, 
etc.), also dependent names, as Barber 
(fish), Cliff (swallow), Field (sparrow), 
Nurse (shark), and many others. (Dr. 
Grenfell says in the far North the people 
use the skin of the ‘“nurse”’ to scrub 


floors!) German names of animals, sent 


by Dorothy G., of Hartford and the Mis- 
souri girl, as vogel, a bird ; ross, a horse; 
hahn, @ hen ; hirsch, adeer; etc., had to be 
ruled out, although the latter explained 
it well: 


We have so many people here who speak 
German, that German names are as common 
as English and the names do not @em foreign 
to me; but I see they ought to be ruled out. 

After all, I found I had failed to in- 
clude four names from other children’s 
letters: burro, mullet, peal, pointer. The 
Old Folks who are always watching us, 
supplied other omissions also. 


Why did not some one get ariel, colin, dorr, 
emmet, pollard, solan? 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


I must add a few names to the long lists, all 
genuine: bantam, dart, fluke, gander, goose, 


J. BE. C. 


gudgeon, grub, skate, tick, turkey. It struck 
me as odd that the boy had only heard the — 
name of Ruff, the male (bird), and the girl 
only the female, Reeve. I should think in the 
West she would have seen Rauffs in plenty, 
there are so many Schleswig-Holsteiners of. 
that name. I have taken great pleasure in 
this exercise of the children. . 
Barrington, R. I w. 


For the Old Folks 
THEIR LATEST QUESTIONS 
As one of your “ Old Fulks ” (71), I wish to 
ask where to find the poem having this stanza: 


The waves kneel on the sloping sand, 
As bends the human knee; 

A beautiful and tireless band— 

The priesthood of the sea. 


Binghamton, N. Y. H. A. B. 


Who is the author of the following lines, 
and what is the title of the poem from which 
they are taken? 

I cannot make it seem a day to dread, 


When from this dear earth I shall journey on 
To that still dearer country of the dead. 


I found them in one 
of Dr. J. R. Miller’s 
books. H. M. G. 

West Concord, N, H. 


With that clew, I 
wrote at once to Dr. 
Miller, the well-known 
Presbyterian editor in 
Philadelphia, and re- 
ceived a prompt reply. 
Our readers will thank 
me for retaining the 
last sentence, and the 
editors for publishing 
the previous para- 
graph, as a possible 
warning to intending 
contributors of 


“spring poetry.” 


My Dear Mr. Martin: 
I cannot now recall using 
those lines, although it is 
probable that I havedone 
so in some of my books. 
I pick up things of this 
kind from many sourees—books, newspapers, 
magazines, etc.—and often keep no note of - 
authorship. I fear I shall not be able to help 
your correspondent in the matter of authorship. 

One question I can answer, however. They 
are not my own, I have been guilty of a 
great many sins in my lifetime, but never 
since I was a boy in the academy and knew 
no better, have I been guilty of the sin of 
writing poetry. 

I want to say to you that I greatly enjoy the 
Corner department in The Congregationalist, 
and look at it carefully every week. 


Philadelphia, Pa. J.B. M. 


Dear Mr. Martin: “A good many years 
ago when I was young,” I used to hear an old 
camp-meeting hymn sung to the tune of “ Lily 
Dale”; the refrain began, “O heaven, sweet 
heaven!” I have been inquiring about it for 
years, but in vain. Can any one give me the 
words of it in your d ? I think 
others beside myself would like to quaver it 
sometimes. The inclosed envelope is for the 
old hymn, “ How tedious and tasteless the 
hours ’’—my grandmother used to sing it back 
in the 50’s. 7 

Lake Helen, Fla. MRS. N. 


Do you remember the old song Grand- 
father S. used to sing [in Vermont]? 
Creep home and take your place there, 
(line missing) 
God grant you find one face there — 
You loved when all was young. 
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of Testimony ~* 


The Conspiracy against the Testimony 


By Pror. Epwarp I. Bosworth 


The full significance of the paragraph 
selected for this lesson appears only when 
its close connection with the preceding 
verse [Acts 23: 11] is carefully noted. 
The first words of verse 12, ‘‘and when it 
was day,” show that in Luke’s mind the 
night vision of verse 11 is to be consid- 
ered in connection with the conspiracy 
described in the lesson. In verse 11, 
Jesus, the author and instigator of the 
testimony, appears, encouraging his wit- 
ness, and in the verses that follow the 
fierce effort to stop the testimony is de- 
scribed as a startling contrast. 

1. The conspiracy against the testimony. 
The session of the sanhedrin on the pre- 
ceding day had revealed the fact that it 
was useless to expect that body to con- 
demn Paul to death. He had shrewdly 
appealed to the fact that he came of an 
old Pharisaic family, and that as a Naza- 
rene he was in reality standing for one of 
the fundamental positions of Pharisaism, 
namely, the resurrection of the dead 
{v. 6]. This statement had served tempo- 
rarily to rally at least a portion of the 
Pharisees in the sanhedrin about him, 
and although others were eager at once 
to take summary measures against him 
these friends defended him. A scene of 
riotous confusion followed, in which Paul 
was brutally attacked as he had been by 


the mob of the previous day and was 


again rescued by soldiers who hurried 
down from the barracks [vs. 9, 10]. When 
these bitter enemies of Paul saw that 
there would be at least no speedy convic- 
tion of him by the sanhedrin they re- 
sorted to another measure, namely, assas- 
sination, Forty desperate men vowed 
that they ‘would neither eat nor drink 
until they had killed him. Their extreme 
desperation is further evident from the 
fact that their plan to assassinate him 
involyed an attack upon Roman soldiers. 
They proposed to have him brought 
again before the sanhedrin, and assuming 
that he would be in charge of only a small 
bodyguard of soldiers, these forty des- 
peradoes proposed to overpower the sol- 
diers on their way to the sanhedrin and 
to make short work of Paul with their 
daggers. The brutal and degraded char- 
acter of the sanhedrin leaders in these 
degenerate days is shamefully evident 
from the fact that these desperate men 
did not hesitate to divulge their plan to 
these leaders and even to count boldly 
upon their co-operation. 

2. The defeat of the conspiracy was ac- 
complished in a very simple, but to us a 
very interesting manner. Allusions to 
Paul’s family are almost wholly wanting, 
poth in Acts and in Paul’s letters, but 
here we have a tantalizing glimpse of one 
of them. Paul evidently had a sister and 
she had a son who was at this time in 
Jerusalem. Many questions arise: Was 
Paul’s brother-in-law a member of the 
saphedrin and so conversant with this 
plot? Or was this sistera widow? Did 
she perhaps not live in Jerusalem at all, 
but rather in Tarsus, and had this young 
man been sent to Jerusalem to be trained 
by the rabbis in the hope that he would 


*Comments on the International Sunday School 
Lesson for May 10. Text, Acts 23: 12-22. 


make good his Uncle Saul’s grievous fail- 
ure to maintain the Pharisaic fame of 
this aristocratic family? Was this young 
man, then, a student who had the privilege 
of attending the sessions of the sanhedrin 
as law students of today attend sessions of 
the court? Had he in this way become 
cognizant of the conspiracy? The term 
“young map,” by which he is described 
in verse 17, ordinarily indicates a man be- 
tween twenty-four and forty years of age. 
In any case this young man was friendly 
to his uncle and hurried away to the bar- 
racks to inform him at once of the plot. 
He was sent to the chiliarch and meas- 
ures were immediately taken to get Paul 
out of the city, and in a very few hours 
he was riding by night, safely guarded, 
towards Cesarea. The forty men were 
doubtless able in some way to receive ab- 
solution from their vow at the hands of 
the unscrupulous priests. 

The amiability of all the military men 
who appear in Acts lends some color to 
the suspicion that Luke wishes to make 


evident, perhaps at a time when the’ 


Roman authorities were beginning to per- 
secute Christians, that the traditional at- 
titude of the Roman authorities was not 
one of hostility tothe Nazarenes. In this 
instance, however, Claudius Lysias had 
come so near to maltreating a Roman 
citizen, and was still running such risk of 
having violence done to a Roman citizen 
in his custody, that there was every reason 
for his eagerness to be safely and courte- 
ously rid of his prisoner. 

3. Jesus encouraging his witness. AS 
was said before, this desperate and venom- 


.ous disposition of the Jewish leaders to 


the testimony stands out in dramatic con- 
trast with Jesus’ determination to have 
the testimony continue. Paul was hated 
because he had taken the testimony be- 
yond the bounds of the Jewish world, and 
this bold conspiracy was intended to pre- 
vent the further bearing of the testimony 
to the Gentiles; but Jesus was deter- 
mined that the testimony should be 
borne out into the great world. He 
meant it to go even to the very center of 
the world. So while the Jews were lying 
awake planning their conspiracy, Jesus 
came to Paul with the message, ‘‘ Be of 
good cheer. As thou hast testified con- 
cerning me at Jerusalem so must thou 
bear witness also at Rome.” Jesus was 
against special privileges. He meant to 
make special privileges common pre- 
rogative. His Father planned to give 
good gifts to all his children. He loved 
the world. d 

Jesus’ personal interest in the success 
of the testimony comes clearly out here. 
He was the invisible superintendent of 
the movement. This great enterprise in 
which so many are still engaged and 
which has no visible head, is being care- 
fully and authoritatively directed by 
Jesus himself. Every real forward move- 
ment originates in his thought and is 
communicated by him to those who hold 
themselves at his disposal. 

His personal consideration for his wit- 
ness is also evident. He does not simply 
use men as tools in which he has no per- 
sonal interest. He knew that Paul 
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needed comfort. The closer union of 
Jewish and Gentile elements in the 
church which Paul had hoped to secure 
by the gift that he had brought with him 
seemed unlikely to result. He had suf- 
fered the humiliation of experiencing 
mob violence. He was physically weak, 
and perhaps mentally depressed by the 
terrible experiences of the past two days. 
Ali this Jesus knew, and the simple mes- 
sage, ‘Be of good cheer,” was one that 
expressed his tender compassion. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, May 3-9. What Does the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son Teach Us? Luke 19: 1-10. 

The eternal lovingness of the Father, the 
persistence even in a wayward son of noble 
instincts and impulses, the salvability of the 
world’s moral wreckage, the pitiful self-right- 
eousness of the people who look down conde- 
scendingly upon those who are out-and-out 
sinful—all these great lessons for our en- 
couragement, our rebuke and our warning 
are to be found in this matchless story. It 
will be told and retold as long as men fall 
away from God and yearn to be restored 
again to the house of their Father. 


There was something in the father which 
drew the wandering son back. In his way- 
wardness and seeming indifference to his 
father’s love there was always a respect and 
underlying affection which was sure to ap- 
pear at some time and which did appear 
when the prodigal began to think. He got 
what he left home to get—freedom and self- 
indulgence. Yet he was not satisfied. He 
was in chains far heavier than any he had 
worn in his father’s house, and gratification 
had left him discontented. The pulling of 
his heart strings was not wholly the result 
of the body’s discomfort. It was the call of 
the soul to higher things. 


There is only one thing which ean lift the 
human heart from its deepest degradation, 
which can overcome the strongest animal in- 
stincts, one thing which makes us forget self 
and redeems us from bondage to sin—and that 
is love. 

Love long forgotten, long abused, rises anew 
in our hearts and attests the divine spark that 
is in us. Love restores self-respect and self- 
confidence. The remembrance of it is suffi- 
cient to make us indifferent to the call of our 
lower nature, which had been so strong before 
we knew love. We speak of the call of the 
woods to the man who has once dwelt there. 
It pulls him back from city streets. So love 
called the prodigal back—love for the natural, 
the beautifuland theright. It was not thelux- 
ury of his father’s mansion which the prodigal 
craved. It was to give expression to the love 
which had always existed but had been so 
overlaid with selfishness that it could not rise. 
He remembered his father’s goodness, and at 
the last it is only goodness which we love, and 
he said, “I will bring myself once mere in 
contact with that goodness and I know I shall 
be received.” 


The greatest blessing which can come to us 
is to love. It is only then that we have the 
impulse to cultivate our best natures and to 
become attractive. It is not so much the fact 
that we do wrong that estranges us from God, 
as the fact that we feel wrong. When we in- 
tended to do right and almost in spite of our- 
selves did wrong, the agony of spirit which is 
ours shows that we still love our Father, and 
it is asignal forus to riseand gotohim. The 
great point of this story is that the prodigal 
went back to his home which he had so lightly 
left. It was hard for him to do so, but he did 
it. He had pride, just like ours, but he re- 
nounced it. His will, like ours, was weakened 
by over-indulgence and the horror of indeei- 
sion was upon him, but he arose and went. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Awakening of a Soul 


“T think only those who have escaped 
that death-in-life existence, from which 
Laura Bridgman was rescued, can realize 
how isolated, how shrouded in darkness, 
how cramped by its own impotence, is a 
soul without thought or faith or hope.”’ So 
wrote Helen Keller to her friend Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. The story of her 
emergence from darkness into light she 
has herself told.* It is illustrated by a 
generous collection of letters which she 
has written and received, and supple- 
mented by an account of her education 
and by reports and letters of her teacher, 
edited by John Albert Macy. 

Some realistic revelations that young 
girls have made of themselves have awak- 
ened a wide and rather morbid interes in 
recent years, such as the Jour- 
nal of Marie Bashkirtseff and 
The Story of Mary McLane. 
Here is an autobiography in 
marked contrast to all this class 
of literature so-called. It 
is beautifully transparent, 
wholly free from morbid self- 
consciousness, the record of the 
awakening out of darkness of a 
lovable and loving soul into the 
light of knowledge, affection, 
truth, reverence and joy of liv- 
ing. If Helen Keller had had 
no such misfortune as to lose 
in infancy her sight and hearing 
and speech, she had within her- 
self that which would have de- 
veloped into a winsome woman- 
hood. But now her story has 
in it elements of the universal 
life. Her awakening of what 
was best in others is no less 
wonderful than her own awak- 
ening. She has discovered al- 
ready secrets hidden from many 
who possess all their bodily fac- 
ulties. She hears and sees by a 
spiritual sense independent of 
the physical senses. She says, 
“My whole body is alive to the 
conditions about me.” The 
sense of smell alone has e vi- 
dently become preternaturally acute and 
conveys impressions which come to others 
through sight and hearing, while her fin- 
gers haye become more than eyes and 
ears, 

The life of Miss Sullivan, the teacher, 
is interwoven into the life of the pupil 
and its intelligent and unselfish devotion 
is as worthy to be told.as the experience 
of the soul which her patient ministry 
awakened and guided. 

We find it difficult to resist the tempta. 
tion to make quotations from this charm- 
ing book, to point out its pathos and 
cheer and to speak of its lessons of love 
and hope and courage. It has messages 
for every one and especially for every dis- 
couraged soul. 


The next ten issues of the Journal of Edu- 
cation are to be devoted to the National Ed- 
ucation Association. Among other interest- 
ing features announced are descriptions of 
everything In and near Boston, Plymouth, 


*The Story of My Life, by Helen Keller. pp. 441. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. £1.50 net. 


Salem, etc., which the teachers who are com- 
ing to the National Education Association’s 
annual meeting ought to see. This seems to 
us like a large contract, but probably Dr. 
Winship will meet it without difficulty. 


Discoveries of the Ancient Nations * 


The prehistoric world has within the 
last generation been brought within his- 
toric lines almost as completely as Europe 
during the Middle Ages. Great libraries 
have been unearthed in ancient Assyria 
and Babylonia and Egypt and the regions 
between them. Treasures that had been 
hidden for millenniums have been brought 
to light and original manuscripts have 
been disc »vered thousands of years older 
than the time when the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures first began to be written. This vol- 


HELEN KELLER 


ume is the first complete account of the 
excavations at Nippur, while four emi- 
nent German scholars have contributed 
articles on explorations in other lands: 
Professor Hommel of Munich writing the 
section on Arabia, Dr. Benzinger that on 
Palestine, Professor Steindorff of Leipzig 
that on Egypt and Professor Jensen of 
Marburg that on the Hittites. 

A brief summary of early explorations 
prefaces Professor Hilprecht’s story of 
the work done in the last century in As- 
syriaand Babylon. Then follow accounts 
of the work of Rawlinson, Layard and 
other famous explorers. The larger part 
of this section is devoted to American ex- 
cavations at Nuffar under the auspices 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Hilprecht gives a complete account of 
the four campaigns, the last of which 
ended in 1900, and criticises rather se- 
verely the work of his colaborers in the 
earlier expeditions, especially that of Dr. 

* Explorations in Bible Lands during the 19th Cen- 


tury. Edited by Herman V. Hilprecht. pp. 809. A. J. 
Holman & Co., Philadelphia 


Peters and Mr. Haynes. The accounts 
thus far given make plain the fact that 


this great enterprise of rediscovering the | 


past is yet in its infancy. The story isa 
fascinating one to archdlogists, histo- - 
rians and philologists, and especially to 
students of the Bible. - 

To take a single subject, the account of 
the last campaign by Professor Hilprecht 
contains a description of the Babylonian 
temple and its storied tower or ziggurat. 
It seems to represent the ‘‘tower of Ba- 
bel’’ referred to in Gen. 11. The inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ whose top may be in the heavens,” 
was commonly used. The power of Bel 
extended to “the waters which were 
above the firmament” and also to the 
terrestrial ocean, ‘‘the waters which 
were below the firmament.’”’ The ziggu- 
rat represented the mythological moun- 
tain of the world, whose sum- 
mit reaches into the heavens, 
and whose foundation is in the - 
sea under the earth. 

The book is enriched by nearly 
200 illustrations and four maps. 
It is dedicated to Dr. Henry 
Clay Trumbull as a token of 
Dr. Hilprecht’s loving affection. 
The preface contains a tender 
tribute to the author’s wife, 
whose aid was evidently great 
in preparing the volume and 
who died a year ago. 


RELIGION 


The Church and the Minist 

the Barl Contariy by Thos, x 
Lindsay. o 399, A.C, Arm- 
strong & Seb. 2.00, 


The object of these eight lectures 
is described in the preface as “to 
portray the organized life of the 
Christian society as that was lived 
in the thousands of little commu- 
nities formed by the proclamation 
of the gospel of our Lord during 
the first three centuries.” Dr. 
Lindsay, who is the principal of 
Glasgow College of the United 
Free Church, has traced the his- 
tory of the early church, beginning 
in local self-governing bodies in 
private houses, through the stages 
in which its primitive, unpaid min- 
istry was changed into a priest- 
hood, and its democratic organiza- 
‘tion into am imperialist one of federated 
churches copied from that of the Roman 
state. He gives the results of a thorough, 
candid study of the New Testament and early 
Christian literature. His work illuminates 
the Acts and the Epistles, and te those who 
are in a degree familiar with them his lec- 
tures will have the fascination of a story. 
He reproduces, with a skill born of long 
brooding over his subject, pietures of prim- 
itive Christian communities, their relations 
with one another, methods of government, 
forms of worship, and attitude toward the 
society in which they lived. 

An Introduction to Protestant . 

by Dr. P. Lobstein. pp. 276, 


translator, Arthur Maxom Smith, Ph, D., 
Winnecona Ave., Chicago. 


Another proof of ‘the SE aro ao 
tivity of contemporary theology. The Strass- 
burg professor endeavors to show that Luther 
and his colaborers did not sketch a dogmatic 
program but traced a way along which the- 
ology might proceed without becoming a mere 
caricature of Catholicism. The Christocentric 
classification of all doctrines is the logical re- 
sult of the Protestant principle. 


authority to ethical. The evolution of 
tianity is like the evolution of the Christian 
soul, a procedure at once historical and psy- 
chological. 


\ 
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Spiritual Evolution, b 
350. Lee & Shepard. $1. 


The writer considers eae” ‘Creation story as 
symbolie and based on ancient esoteric teach- 
ing and philosophy. It is designed to show 
the unfolding process of spiritual conscious- 
ness in the individual, or regeneration. It is 
a mystical interpretation of this doctrine, 
weakened by loose style, unmeaning capitali- 
zation and extravagant speculation. 
7h ees Chere by Charles L. Thompson, 
ms 812. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00 net. 
A brief saan history of the origins, divi- 
sions, missions, strenuous heresy trials and 
theological development of the denomination, 
sketched by one who is in full command of 
the whole range of his subject. 
The Baptists, by Henry OC. Vedder, D.D. pp. 
245. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00 net. 
The peculiarity of this little work is that 


af a Douglass. pp. 


_while the author states the historical ante- 


cedents, ecclesiastical beginnings and growth, 
he also contributes with a few strokes some 
important ideas on the interior religious life 
of the body. 

Religion for All Mankind, by Rev. Charles 

Voysey. pp. 223. Longmans, Green & Co. 
The author seems to mistake a profound mys- 
tification for light. As minister of the Theistic 
eburch in London he discards the Christian 
revelation, takes his texts only from the Old 
Testament and proceeds against agnosticism 
and pessimism. Unconsciously he weaves the 
naked woof of Christian teaching into his 
own fabric. The book is not intellectually 


honest. 
VERSE 


Cape Cod Ballads and other Verse, by Joe 
Tine, " pp.197. Albert Brandt, Trenton, N. J. 
5 net. 


Mr. Lineoln’s humor usually deals with rural 
life. He has the gift of insight into char- 
acter and the power of picturing it in clever 
verse. The poems are wholesome in their in- 
fluence as well as breezy in style. There is 
plenty of good fun, and a soberer note is 
struck here and there with genuine power. 

RS te ob oe a 3 Lease Percy Mackaye. 
Chaucer is the central figure of this delightful 
comedy. The men and women whom he drew 
live again in the imagination of the poet with 
abundant invention and fresh distribution of 
parts; and the dramatic is so different from 
the narrative form that we feel the greater 
poet’s work as a pleasant background and 
not a belittling standard of comparison. The 
poet’s delight in human life and his contest of 
wits with the coarse but jolly Wife of Bath, 
‘afford humorous situations and plays of comic 
character. 

The ape Ring, chosen and classified by Kate 


Douglas and Nora Archibald Smith. pp. 
279. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25 net. 


To say that this is a worthy supplement to 
Golden Numbers, compiled by the same edi- 
tors, is high praise. Golden Numbers is an 
anthology of verse for youth while this vol- 
ume is a collection for younger readers. The 
age division is a wise one. The Posy Ring 
succeeds better than any other collection we 
know in giving not so much verses that chil- 
dren ought to like as poems that, by reason of 
subject and musical quality, they are sure to 
understand and enjoy. The classification is 
particularly happy. Here are someof the sec- 
tion titles: The Child’s World, Hiawatha’s 
Chickens, Playtime, Bedtime, For Sunday’s 
Child. The labor and good taste of the edi- 
tors have been supplemented by the efforts of 
the publisher to give the volume a beautiful 
form corresponding to Golden Numbers, and 
we can of no more pleasing gift for a 
child’s library than these two companion 
books. 

The Gates of Silence, with Interludes of 


Song, by Robert Loveman. pp. 65. Knicker- 
bocker ss, New York. 


Mr. Loveman has a delightful lyrical gift. 
at: is nothing ambitious in form or length 
in this little collection of his work, though 
the subjects are of the greatest. His work- 
manship is of high quality. On the other 
hand, he has the bad taste to patronize Jeho- 
vah and, having proclaimed thatall the proph- 
ets were deceivers or deceived, proceeds to 


enunciate his own philosophy. 
The Poets of Transcendentalism, an An- 
tho , edited by Geo. Willis Cooke: pp. 341. 


Houg ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00 
By Transcendentalism Mr. Cooke means the 
movement which broke away from the earlier 
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American Unitarianism to insist upon the 
sufficiency of the individual relation to and 
revelation from the Divine. The verses repre- 
sent the poetical accomplishment of the early 
days of the school rather than the best attain- 
ment of the authors. They include sgme of 
the noblest American verse, together with 
much that is of interest only to students, 
ranging from the sonorous vacuities of Bron- 
son Alcott, which quite justify the dictionary 
definition of transcendentalism, ‘‘ Ambitions 
and imaginative vagueness in thought, im- 
agery or diction,” to Emerson at his best. 
And so wide a net is swung that practically 
all the verse writers who were in any degree 
of sympathy with Unitarianism are included. 

A Selection of the Shorter Poems of Words- 


worth, edited by Edw. Fulton, Ph.D. pp. 181. 
Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 


Mrs. Browning’s Poems, edited by Heloise E. 
Hersey. pp.191. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 


Familiar acquaintance with the Shorter Poems 
of Robert Browning in this edition leads one 
to welcome these companion volumes. They 
are allavowedly edited for use in secondary 
schools, with critical and biographical intro- 
dustions, but are so handy and so cheap that 
they appeal to a wide circle of readers. 


SHORT STORIES 

Horses Nine, by Sd Ford. pp. 270. Chas. 

Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
These stories come tee the pen of a man who 
understands horses thoroughly and are told 
with spirit and sympathy, yet without senti- 
mentality. Each chapter is the story of a dif- 
ferent horse and the nine types are quite 
distinct and individual. The stories, with 
perhaps one exception, end with good fortune 
for the horse and the prospect for a happy old 
age. The English used is exceptionally choice 
and the wholesome, virile atmosphere of the 
book suits the subject. It is sure to be popu- 


ar with horse lovers and will be appreciated 


by all men who like a good story. 
Lathr 

Bee Bere elk Me athrop Collin. pp. 
A quiet, elmshaded street ina peaceful New 
England village furnishes the setting for these 
truthful pictures. The small details of the daily 
life of refined, if narrow gentlefolk, the stir 
due to the occasional irruption of youth with 
its proneness to love, and the startling com- 
motion caused by a baby are described with 
understanding and gentle humor. The book 
deserves a place beside Pratt Portraits as a 
New England classic. 

Six Trees, by Mary E. pyaicins Freeman. pp. 

206. Harper & Bros. $1.2 
Six trees really represent we people of the 
New England type which the author is so 
fond of studying. It is perhaps a whimsical 
thougbt on which the stories are based that 
certain individual trees are closely associated 
with the lives of her characters, but the con- 
ception is a poetical one and there are pretty 
bits of description which relieve the inevi- 
table realism. The tales are as interesting as 
they are original. 

The Grey ele 2 by I. Zangwill. 

millan Co. $1.50 net. 
These stories all onenin the elements of trag- 
edy, which however, is lightened by frequent 
touches of humor. Some have been published 
before, twe or three being out of print. The 
initial story, The Grey Wig, which deals with 
elementary experiences of human nature, is 
one of the most powerful, while The Woman 
Beater is in a distinctively lighter vein and 
leads up to an unexpectedly ridiculous climax. 
There are eight tales in all and with one ex- 
ception, the Big Bow Mystery, they are studies 
of women, each one radically different. 

Tioba and Other Tales, by J Arthur Colton. pp. 

231. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 
Mr. Colton has a rich vein of humor and a 
genuine gift of description. One or two of 
the sketches are particularly good, and al- 
though at least one leayes a rather bad taste 
in the mouth, the general average is high. 
The book is of the sort that makes one wish it 
were larger. 


pp.563. Mac- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The American Republic and Its abe 
ment by James Albert Woodburn. pe 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York city.. $ 


Bactedaoe Woodburn owes. much to Mr, Bryce 
and this book is intended to fill the niche be- 
tween the ordinary text-books on civics and 
the more elaborate works of which Mr. 
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Bryce’s American Commonwealth is the 
supreme example. It is up-to-date and gives 
the gist of executive, judicial and congres- 
sional action growing out of problems raised 
by the war with Spain. The work will ap- 
peal to students in high schools and acad- 
emies aS a compilation and restatement of 
facts and principles drawn from original 
sources ; but as an interpretation it does not 
claim originality. 

A Woman’s Hardy Garden, by Helena Ruth- 

erford Ely. pp. 216. Macmillan Oo. $1.75 net. 
A beautifully illustrated book giving praeti- 
cal directions as to the culture of shrubs, 
hardy perennials, biennials and a few annuals. 
Having had unlimited opportunities herself, 
the author is full of sympathy for those whose 
gardening must be restricted to a soap box ora 
few feet of ground and she gives freely of the 
knowledge which she has gained “through 
trials and tribulations.” 

Our Neighbors, by Ian Maclaren. pp. 341. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
In this collection of twenty-three short 
sketches we have another piece of true real- 
ism. The subjects are united only by the 
practical turn given to each without direct 
moralizing. When Dr. Watson becomes rem- 
iniscent and talks of platform experiences in 
America, Nile views or Continental manners, 
we are expectant of odd and rich nuggets, and 
we are not disappointed. The drawing of 
the modest scholar, the expert in heresy, the 
raconteur, the vagabond, the faithful servant 
has never been surpassed by the writer. An 
entertaining book for public readings, 


Christian Endeavor in Vermont 


In the Vermont broadside published in your 
issue for April 11 the state statistical secretary 
says that ‘‘ the strength of Christian Endeavor 
is now mainly in the smaller towns.” In the 
light of that statement, I beg leave to call at- 
tention to these facts: 

Of the twenty largest churches in the state, 
seventeen have societies of Christian En- 
deavor—one has a modified form of Christian 
Endeavor and two have other forms of or- 
ganization. In the 1902 report the seventeen 
straight Endeavor Societies had 1,073 mem- 
bers, an average of 63+. In the 1903 report 
they have 1,063 members, an average of 62+, 
a total loss of ten members for the year. The 
other three societies, supposed to correct the 
weaknesses of Christian Endeavor and solve 
the problem of young people’s work, reported 
in 1902 173 members, an average of 57+. In 
the 1903 report they are credited with 87 mem- 
bers, an average of 29—a total loss of 86 mem- 
bers for the year. 

Christian Endeavor lost a fraction of one 
per cent.; the other societies lost fifty per 
cent. In view of these figures there is no ne- 
cessity for Vermont Endeavorers to get pessi- 
mistie. 

Thirty-four states report 651 new societies 
since the first of the year. Fifteen societies 
representing various sections of our country 
have gained in membership from 10 per cent. 
to 150 per cent. These are but samples of re- 
ports received by the United Society during 
the past two months. 

The staying power of the movement is shown 
by the fact that of the first societies organized 
in each state and territory, 51 in all, at dates 
ranging from 1881 to 1894, 42 are alive and 
flourishing today ; eight were changed to sec- 
tarian societies and one to an independent 
form of organization. This last was a Con- 
gregational society, and it is of interest to 
note that last year it reported 70 members, 
and this year 35. The strong societies are not 
those that have dropped the pledge and weak- 
ened the element of obligation, but rather 
those that have given the young people some- 
thing to do that was worth while, and then 
appealed to their loyalty and heroism. Over 
ninety-five per cent. of the Congregational 
churches reporting young people’s societies 
have Christian Endeavor. 

WILLIAM SHAW. 
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Closet and Altar 


HEART OBEDIENCE 


If ye love me ye will keep my command- 
ments. 


It is the life of love, to have something 
to do for its object, to have command- 
ments to keep. These commandments 
will keep us bound to one another.— 
George Bowen. 


I will bravely do and bravely,bear 
Whatever God may send, 

Well knowing He will ease my care 
And his true child defend. 

I will bravely do and bravely bear, 
Yea, strive to do my best, 

Whether the way be dark or fair, 
And leave to him the rest. 

—Cora C. Bass. 


Obedience is the term of God’s pres- 
ence. ‘He is with us while we are with 
Him.” If then the saints break company, 
no marvel though Christ withdraw His 
society. This is the tenure of Christ’s 
manifestation, provided we love Him. 
But if not, He is gone.—Thomas Hooker. 


Many have said, and for the time being 
have said honestly, ‘“‘I do not know”; or 
even, ‘I cannot believe.” But who ever 
said honestly, ‘‘I cannot obey? ”—Chris- 
tina Rossetti. 


Why do they sing “Hallelujah” in 
glory? Why do they wear the “‘garment 
of praise’ in the city of God? Here is 
the reason, given us by the apostle-seer, 
“Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth.”” That is the faith that calls 
forth the jubilant ‘‘ Hallelujah.” ‘‘The 
Lord God omnipotent reignetb.”” Cannot 
we let that faith shape the strains of our 
pilgrimage through time?—J, H. Jowett. 


Be obedient. Do the will of God, how- 
ever bitter it may be, sure that there is 
sweetness at its heart, and never resting 
till you have found its sweetness.—Phil- 
lips Brooks. 


Jesus, Redeemer—only Redeemer ! 
I, a poor dreamer, lay hold upon Thee, 
Thy will pursuing, though no end viewing, 
But simply doing as Thou biddest me. 


Though Thee I see not—either light be not, 
Or Thou wilt free not the scales from my 
eyes, 
I ne’er gainsay Thee, but only obey Thee; 
Obedience is better than sacrifice. 
—From John Halifax, Gentleman, 


The answer of Jesus Christ to all tem- 
porizing and arrangement-making persons 
is a claim of unreserved and absolute sur- 
render.—Joseph Parker. 


Grant unto us, Almighty God, the 
knowledge of Thy way, and the 
spirit of obedience thereunto, that, be- 
ing conformed in thought and words 
unto Thy way, Thy peace may rule 
in owr hearts. Help us to cast out all 
those things which are contrary to 
Thy peace, or that are not according 
to Thy will, that so ours may be the 
quiet life of trust, and faith and obedi- 
ence, living lowly, longing for Thy 
truth, and walking in the light there- 
of, that Thy blessing may be upon 
us, and the light of Thy countenance 
our perpetual delight. Hear us of 
Thy mercy, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAO OGDEN RANKIN 


April 26, Sunday. The Glory of Service. 

Mark 9: 34-87. 

Christ does not destroy ambition, he turns 
itinte right channels. I like to think that he 
had cared for little children and learned to 
love theminahome. He knew the drudgery 
of it; and its reward. These references to his 
regard for children stand nearly alone in 
ancient literature. He saw our Father’s love 
in every one of them. If he who receives a 
child receives God, what a crown for father- 
hood and motherhood, and for every service 
to the little ones! 


April 27. Danger of Causing Offense.—Mark 

9: 38-49, : 

Our own stumbles are bad enough, but to 
have been the cause of others’ stumbling will 
be the unbearable thing. It is not so now. 
Men are callous to the sins and sufferings of 
those whom they mislead or offend; but it 
will be so hereafter. 


April 28. Rebuking Sons of Thunder.—Luke 

9: 51-56. 

These sons of thunder were but spiritual 
babes. It is impossible to imagine that Jesus 
could have given his consent. Yet it was an 
Old Testament precedent which they proposed 
to follow. The Old Testament is not a book 
of precedents for the disciples of Christ— 
we must carry his spirit to its pages for dis- 
crimination. 


April 29. A Call to the Strenuous Life.— 

Luke 9: 57-62. 

Practical applications of the words, Seek ye 
first the kingdom. Zeal must be tested. Can 
we follow a homeless Christ, if need arise, to 
homelessness? Burying the dead, with its 
attendant mourning, was a long process, the 
work to which Christ called needed instant 
attention. Christ’s definite call takes preced- 
ence of all other duties. We do not know 
the circumstances of this case, the general 
principle we know. The straight furrow 
needs an undistracted eye, the offer of service 
must come from an undivided heart. Yet 
remember how much personal affection meant 
to Jesus. We may trust our affections also to 
his care with perfect confidence, 


April 30. Who Is My Neighbor ?—Luke 10: 

25-37. 

Christ opened to this man the undiscovered 
eountry of broad human brotherhood. He 
was sure of himself on the side of love to God. 
Jesus lets that pass and begins his teaching 
at the point wheré he was able to receive, 
He sends him to the school of service—the 
only school for doubt and pride. How he 
must have wondered to find himself praising 
a Samaritan! If we had nothing from Jesus 
but this parable, he would yet have been one 
of the world’s great teachers. 


May 1. Too Anzious Service.— Luke 10: 

38-42. 

The contrast is between distracted service 
and rest of heart. We. must not gather that 
Mary was idle or neglectful. She recognized 
the opportunity of Christ’s presence and put 
off unnecessary things. The one thing need- 
ful determines the proportion of importance 
for all the rest. Jesus had expressly for- 
bidden the sort of fussy, anxious care which 
Martha was displaying. 


May 2. Importunate Prayer.—Luke 11: 1-13. 

Jesus argues from the success of impor- 
tunity with an earthly friend to the effective- 
ness of asking, seeking, knocking, in assur- 
ance of a Father’s love. But he does not say 
that we shall have the exact gifts we ask in 
the form in which we ask them. There is 
room for faith and room for our Father’s dis- 
criminating love. It isnot mere cause and 
effect, but the interplay of personal love with 
which we deal in prayer. 


_ privileges. 
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A Quarter of a Century in Association 


Manhattan Association observed its twenty- 
fifth anniversary at its eightieth meeting, 
with unusually large attendance. Theodore 
Storrs Lee and Alden Hyde Clark passed 
creditable examinations for license, making 
excellent impressions.’ The former is a son of 
Pres. S. H. Lee of the French-American Col- 
lege; and the latter, of Prof. J. B. Clark of 
Columbia University, a leading political econ- 
omist. Both will work in the foreign field. 
After luncheon anniversary addresses were 
made by Drs. Ward, Lyman and Inger- 
soll, the first being the only living charter 
member. Dr, Forbes, now Presbyterian, 
represented the first candidates examined 
by the association in April, 1887. Others 
examined at that time were Drs. Rankin, 
Griffis and Scudder. The association was 
organized in the old New York University 
Building on Washington Square and the first 
two meetings were held in Dr. Taylor’s house 
and Dr. Storrs’s church respectively. 


Memorial Tablets Unveiled 


At Central Church, Brooklyn, bronze tab- 
lets were unveiled on Easter Sunday in mem- 
ory of three deceased pastors, Drs. French, 
Scudder and Behrends. They bear the names, 
dates of birth and death of the ministers, and 
dates of their pastorates here. The tablet 
to Dr. French has also this inscription: A 
man whose gentleness was strength; his pas- 
toral labors were rich in ability, faithfulness 
and blessing. The one to Dr. Scudder reads: 
An ambassador of Jesus Christ in lands be- 
yond the sea, a lover of the works of God 
and a notable leader in the household of 
faith. Dr. Behrends is thus characterized: 
A preacher and a theologian of rare spirit- 
ual insight and intellectual distinction. Dr. 
Cadman referred to the only living ex-pastor, 
Dr. Parker, who had expected to be present 
at the unveiling ceremonies, but was unable 
tocome. At this service’eighty-three persons 
were received to fellowship, making a total 
of 502 since Dr. Cadman became pastor. A 
new individual communion set was used. ~ 


The Proposed Manhattan Terrace Church 

Anew Congregational churchinthesuburban 
Brooklyn district beyond Flatbush is in process 
of organization and an edifice will be erected as 
soon as possible on a site 50 x 100 feet. Com- 
mittees on site, building and finance; creed, 
doctrine and standing rules, and a council 
of recognition have been appointed. Mr. Chase 
of the Flatbush church has been active in for- 
warding the new organization, which will be 
known as Manhattan Terrace Church. A 
Sunday school has already been formed with 
Mr. A. S. Bartle as superintendent. Mr. 
Chase is working also for the erection of a 
church at Flatbush, where services are now 
held in the Sunday school building. A special 
Easter collection for the building fund brought 
almost $1,000. 


A Large Constituency 

To gain an appropriate idea of the number 
of people reached by the various branches of 
work maintained by Manhattan Ohureh, Dr. 
Stimson had a count made of those attending 
the twenty-six meetings of a single week. 
The total was a little over 1,500. 


Broad and Practical 


An excellent plan has been adopted by six 
churches in South Brooklyn to call attention 
of the people in the district to their services. 
A neat pamphlet is sent every resident telling - 
the locations of the Greenwood and Memo- 
rial Baptist, Park Congregational, Prospect 
Heights Presbyterian, Sixth Avenue Metho- 
dist and Twelfth Street Reformed 7" : 
It contains half-tone pictures of the 4 
and their pastors, and a general invitation 1 
attend all the gatherings of the . 
The plan originated with laymen, who sought 
to acquaint new comers with their church 
Oo. N. A. 
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On the Frontier Line of Congregationalism” 


A Survey of the Situation in [Montana 


When Mr. Mcody heard the politicians plan the campaign for votes in a certain county in Illinois, he astonished them with a 
new thought: “‘ Men, let us carry the county for Jesus Christ!’ ‘his great treasure state of Montana has been abundantly exploited 


for its wealth. Let now its magnificent opportunity for the gospel be seized. 


Montana as a Missionary Field 
BY SUPT. W. S. BELL, HELENA 


HISTORY 


Congregationalism was at least ten years late in 
coming into Montana—twenty years late in begin- 
ning aggressive work. Its first church was organ- 
ized at Billings in 1882, eighteen years after the 
Methodists began organization, ten years later than 
the Presbyterians. The same year a church was 
formed at Butte, and in 1883 organizations were 
perfected at Livingston and Helena. These four 
churehes represented Congregationalism in Mon- 
tana for nearly a decade. In 1890 the C. H. M.S. 
and the 0.8.8. & P.S. united in appointing a state 
superintendent. Since then fourteen churches have 
been organized, two have come to self-support, and 
one has lapsed. All these are supplied with pas- 
tors, and making steady progress. We also have 
twenty-six mission schools. Had it not been for 
the burden of debt which the Home Missionary 
Society carried for ten years results would have 
been much larger. A number of promising enter- 
prises, for lack of funds, we were compelled to 


abandon. 
OPPORTUNITY 


The period of early settlement is passed, that of 
permanent developmentis upon us. The growth of 
population from 1890 to 1900 was sixty-six per 
cent. A new era of mining activity has begun. 
Plans formulated for irrigation will redeem hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of arid land of the 
finest (quality; the large stock ranges are being 


broken up into small holdings; railroads are being P 


extended; new towns are springing up. The call 
for advance was never louder. The opportunities 
are limited only by the means at command. 


. A SUPREME NEED 


One imperative demand is for a church in Butte, 
a point unfortunately lost to us a number of years 
ago, but where the need for a Congregational 
church was never greater. Butte, the unique— 
the center of an area of about 1,000 acres from 
which sufficient ore is taken daily to fill a train of 
freight cars two and one-half miles long, which has 
yielded, in three years nearly one-fourth the world’s 
total supply of copper, to say nothing of the annual 
output of $15,000,000 worth of gold and silver. 
Butte the unique—with its 60,000 population, a 
swarming hive of industry, social life, and vice. 
Its business houses would do credit to a city many 
times its size, while not more than three squares 
from the business center are whole blocks given 
up to houses of prostitution. Its public library is 
the pride of its citizens, and it has strong churches ; 
but were all the houses of worship filled to the 
utmost not one-twentieth of the population could 
be accommodated. But they are not crowded. 
They are opén only a few hours each week; thou- 
sands of men, to say nothing of women and youth, 
never darken their doors; while the 225 saloons 
are never closed, and at times are packed to the 
sidewalk ; $11,250 being given as a low estimate 
of their daily receipts. The wealth of the city is 
not consecrated to the interests of the kingdom. 

Butte’s greatest need is a well equipped and 
strongly supported institutional church, which will 
minister to the intellectual and social, as well as 
the religious life of the thousands continually sur- 
rounded by temptation in its most attractive and 
dangerous forms, 


OTHER PROMISING FIELDS 


Other openings, if less urgent, are equally impor- 
tant. In the far famed Flathead region, which is 
rapidly developing, we are doing absolutely noth- 
ing. An interior county, as large as a good sized 
state, and with wonderfully varied resources, about 
to be connected by rail with the outside world, has 


- gota single Congregational church. The represen- 


tatives of the missionary societies are eager to 
press forward, but funds are lacking. ‘“ Montana 


*In the preparation of this broadside we have 

assistance from Rey. W. S. Bell, 

State Superintendent of Home Missions and Sunday 
School Work. 


as a missionary field’? may be summed up in the 
one word, opportunity. 


Congregationalism in Its Cities 
BY REV. CHESTER FERRIS, GREAT FALLS 


In the work of spiritualizing the splendid resources 
of Montana other denominations have had much 
larger share than ours. For 150 miles along the 
Northern Pacific Railroad in the southern part of 
the state, in cities like Livingston and Billings, 
Congregationalism predominates. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, new comers are surprised to find us so incon- 
spicuous—are, indeed, often unable to find us at all. 

Our order stands for something distinctive. Its 
mission in Montana may be suggested by such a 
factasthis: The church of Great Falls has recently 
received Methodists, Presbyterians, Disciples, Bap- 
tists, Lutherans, though most of these denomina- 
tions are represented there. It illustrates the broad 
spirit and unitive value of our polity. Let us go on 
to the conquest of these cities! Of the fvur largest 
—Butte, Great Falls, Helena, Anaconda—Congre- 
gationalism is represented in only two 

Yet this state is young. Butte, made famous by 
its wickedness and Mary McLane, was not on the 
school maps a few years ago. It has now over 60,- 
000 people. Its streets are thronged with young 
men of enterprise and adventure, often of college 
training. What need is here for Christian work! 
What opportunity for Congregationalism! We have 
no church there. Nor in Anaconda are we repie- 
sented, a smelter city of some 9,000 people. 

In Helena, the capital city, an important work 
has been going on for many years. Its pastors 
have taken high rank in this position of wide influ- 
ence. Another important beginning has been made 
in Missoula, in the western part of the state, where 
Rey. J. A. Barnes is doing effective work. 

Delay in entering Great Falls gave other denomi- 
nations a great lead and for a time almost over- 
whelming predominance. During the last three 
years, however, our work has prospered greatly. 
Forty-four members were received in the year just 
closed. The congregation is of unusual intellec- 
tual, business and social standing in the city. The 
small building has hampered us, and also the late 
beginning, but the hold of Congregationalism in 
Great Falls increases constantly. In this center 
of an agricultural section larger than several states, 
possessing water power of value not excelled any- 
where, is much room for extension of our polity, 
should ‘the required help be given. 

Other centers of influence, rapidly growing and of 
great strategic importance, we shouid enter without 
delay. Where can men of splendid leadership find 
more urgent fields than in the waiting centers of 
this young state? Where may money invested for 
Christ do larger work than in this commonwealth, 
with its treasures of nature and men to be redeemed? 


In the Eastern Section 
BY REV. JOSEPH POPE 


From the viewpoint of population Eastern Mon- 
tana comprises the famous Yellowstone valley and 
its fertile tributaries, These include the courfties 
of Park, Sweet Grass, Carbon, Yellowstone, Custer 
and Dawson. The two last named are provincially 
called the cow counties.” Here are vast stretches 
of prairie land, little water, abundant grass, scant 
population and numerous cattle. In these coun- 
ties, Wibaux alone represents Congregationalism, 
But in the four other counties Congregationalism 
easily holds first rank in point of denominational 
strength. About ten years ago the opening of a 
large part of the Crow Indian Reservation afforded 
a magnificent opportunity for our work, The es- 
tablishment of churches at Billings, Red Lodge, 
Bigtimber and Livingston, enabled us to present the 
gospel to the people more efficiently and economi- 
eally than any other denomination. About forty 
miles apart, they stood as sentine's guarding stra- 
tegic points. The communities looked to us for help 
and in each instance have remained loyal to our 
work. 

Since then eastern Montana has had a period of 


extraordinary prosperity; villages have grown into 
towns and the sparsely settled regions have be 
come thickly populated. To meet the demand with 
decreasing appropriations from the CO. H. M.S. de- 
manded true missionary heroism and sacrifice, and 
these were not lacking. Churches were organized 
at Columbus and Laurel. Through the efforts of 
the pastor of these churches Absarokee, Bridger 
and Union were planted. The pastor at Red 
Lodge did missionary work at Chance and the or- 
ganization of a small church followed. The latest 
addition to our ranks is the Mountain View Chureh 
of McLeod; this has been effected through the 
labors of the pastor at Bigtimber. South of Living- 
ston are the little mining camps of Aldridge, Horr 
and Jardine, where missionary work has been con- 
ducted by Mr. George Barnes. 

The occupancy of these four strategic towns and 
the later planting of rural outposts was a piece of 
wise leadership. These valleys are among the 
most fertile in the state and in no section is water 
more abundant for irrigation. The farmers are 
prospering. Free county high schools are being 
established at the county seats; these bring the 
prosperous farmers and stockmen to the towns to 
edueate their children, and many of them are erect- 
ing permanent homes. Thus the small country 
churches are a source of material strength to the 
city churches ; the former make loyal Congregation- 
alists and the latter reach out hands of Christian 
fellowship. The field is now pretty thoroughly cov- 
ered and attention should be given to strengthening 
work already begun, rather than to the planting of 
new churches. 


An Unoccupied Mission Field 
BY REV. J. A. BARNES, MISSOULA 


The growing city of Missoula is not only the me- 
tropolis of western Montana and important as a 
railway, educational and agricultural center, but it 
is also a distributing point for extensive mining and 
lumber camps. Many of these are rudely equipped 
for temporary work, and no religious services or 
opportunities are provided. 

The miners and lumbermen live in a very rude 
way. They sleep in bunks without mattress, sheet 
or pillow, each furnishing his own blankets, which 
often go unwashed from year to year. Sitting on 
benches without backs, they eat at rough board 
tables, from tin or iron dishes and with iron knives 
and spoons. There is generally a dimly lighted 
smoking-room, with rude benches around the wall. 
As arule no reading matter is furnished, and when 
not at work there is little for the men to do but 
smoke and gamble. One or more saloons are usu- 
ally at hand, and to these the men gravitate. Fre- 
quently a young man who has been religiously 
trained, drifting into these camps, soon finds him- 
self out of harmony with his surroundings. Fre- 
quently a man moves his family into a rude cabin 
or shack near by, and for them there is no chureh, 
no Sunday school, no Lord’s Day. 

Here is an excellent opening for missionary work. 
The Missoula church bas usually maintained from 
two to six Sunday schools at these camps, and has 
furnished a few with occasional preaching services, 
but the requirements of a church in a growing city 
afford little time for such work, and the field is 
sadly neglected. 

For this work a man needs special qualifications. 
He should be not only godly, but tactful. He should 
be able to turn all kinds of treatment to good ac- 
count. 

He needs peculiar and ample equipment. If not 
a good singer he should be provided with a grapho- 
phone and a line of sacred songs; for here, as 
elsewhere, music hath charms. He should have a 
stereopticon and line of views, that he may appeal 
to the eye as well as the ear. It would be well 
if he could have a couple of tents, one to live in and 
a larger one for meetings. Often there is no suit- 
able place to gather the people, and the missionary 
must take his audience-room with him, especially 
in summer. A small printing press with which to 
issue notices, and a supply of reading matter, at- 
tractive and interesting, to distribute, would com- 
plete the outfit. A tactful man thus equipped can 
do most suecessf1l missionary and evangelistic work 
in these camps. 
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A good organist was once asked what she 
understood to be the reason for the organ 
prelude in the church service. After hesita- 
tion, she replied that she supposed it was 
played because it was customary. This ex- 
planation of many religious institutions 
hardly goes to the root of the matter. 
Much restlessness over the subject of pub- 
lic worship arises from the fact that the rea- 
son for the use of the different parts of the 
service is little considered, and scanty thought 
is given to their relation one to the other. 

Our theological seminaries emphasize exact 
scholarship; they offer elaborate instruction 
on the art of sermonizing; but hardly enough 
attention is given to the important and diffi 
cult task of leading the minds and hearts of 
the people in a genuine approach to God. 
This, after all, is our great human need and 
the principal reason for coming together on 
the Lord’s Day. We need to go to church, 
not to hear a man, but to worship God, and 
in so doing to come face to face with spiritual 
reality. 

Ministers have given little thought—and 
churches still less—to worship as an end 
and the best means of securing it. And so 
it has come about that the distinguishing 
characteristic of many of our church pro- 
grams is promiscuity. Puritan barrenness 
has been succeeded by a luxuriant conglom- 
eration of performances. No musical novelty 
knocks in vain if it will draw outsiders with- 
out unduly offending the sensibilities of the 
elect. Selection is often directed by an at- 
tempt at unity. The keynote is the sermon. 
Music and Scripture are sought to fit it, some- 
what as the woman inquired for postage 
stamps of a shade to match her stationary. 

_ The sermon is evidently considered the im- 
portant event and all the rest as preliminary. 
It would hardly seem that the best that can 
be done is to key the worship of the congre- 
gation up or down to harmonize with the 
local prophet’s transient inspiration. 

Not only do we often fail to find a sound 
basis of selection, but the different perform- 
ances are thrown together without much 
thought as to their real character or relation- 
ship. They are arranged as one would make 
up a program for a concert. One curious in- 
stance of this lack of thoughtfulness is a 
sequence which prevails in many churches at 
the opening of worship, After the prelude, 
while many are still hurrying down the 
aisles and other listless worshipers are 
hardly aware that they have entered the 
house of God, the congregation rises and 
sings the Doxology. After we have thus 
gone through the form of praising God, the 
minister, as if in apology for undue precipi- 
tancy in approaching the Almighty, asks that 
he be present and that the people be aided in 
coming before him. This prayer of invoca- 
tion ought to have been offered before. If the 
singing of the Doxology were a genuine act 
the invocation here would be superfluous. It 
is not our custom in human intercourse to 
deliver a formal message to another and after- 
ward ask his attention. We need a greater 
study of the function of the different acts of 
worship as means of expression and impres- 
sion, their relation to each other and their 
points of contact with the man who saunters 
into church on Sunday morning. Above all 
things we need reality. The man In the pew 
is not ready to sing the Doxology when he 
first reaches his seat. At the Hartford meet- 

_ Ing of the American Board our long meter Te 
Deum was not thought of until eleven o’clock 
one night; but when the people were ready 

to give thanks it came and was Irresistible. 
A glanee into the Book of Common Prayer 
will afford suggestions which the sons of the 

Puritans may find useful. It is doubtful if we 
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The Order of Worship 


By Rey. William A. Trow, Sherburne, N. Y. 


need its forms or would wish to risk the dan- 
gers attending the constant use of a service 
book. But nevertheless sound reasons under- 
lie its order. Instead of presupposing that 
those who have just taken their seats in the 
church are ia the highest state of spiritual 
exaltation, the attempt is made to lead the 
would-be worshiper gradually into the spirit 
and ac’ of praise. The first utterance after 
the organ ceases is a Scriptural sentence which 
brings worshipful suggestion. Then the min- 
ister recites an extended invitation to wor- 
ship. The congregation join audibly in con- 
fession of sin and prayer for help to better 
living. Next follow the promises to those 
who do truly repent; then the Lord’s Prayer. 
Only after all these acts cf entrance and 
approach does the petition come, 


O Lord, open thou our lips. 
And our mouth shall show forth thy praise. 


After this service of invitation there is a 
section of praise consisting of various acts, in 
an ascending scale, opening with the renewed 
invitation, “‘O come, let us sing unto the 
Lord,” including the use of Scripture, the 
great historic hymns of praise and the creed. 
Next come the prayers, then the sermon and 
the close of worship. 

If this order is based on sound psychology, 
as it seems to be, we may well make our 
opening service introductory to the more di- 
rect acts of praise; not preliminary to the ser- 
mon, but initiatory to worship. Here first is 
the great opportunity of the organist, who 
may be a priest of the Most High. He may 
gather the hearts of the people and bring 
them together before the throne. The organ 
may well portray all the storm and stress, the 
pain and labor of human life; all the majesty 
and love of God; but it should quiet down at 
last into peace. Then the minister may enter 
into this service of approach by the use of 
hallowed Séripture and a prayer which shall 
voice the best thatisin him. The choir may 
also join, not by a display piece which shall 
scatter all growing feelings of reverence, but 
by some hymn of invitation conceived in the 
spirit of the Venite or Bonum Est. 

After this service of approash the congre- 
gation is more ready for direct acts of praise 
which will vary with time, circumstance and 
the musical ability available. Nothing is 
better thau Israel’s hymn-book to take the 
lead ; we have also the whole volume of Scrip- 
ture, the creed, Doxology and Gloria. Here 
is the place for a great anthem of the type 
of the Te Deum. This part of the service 
should also inelnde a good hymn of praise in 
which the people can join. If this is sung 
heartily, as unto the Lord, the congregation 
will want to stand while it is rendered, as 
well as during all the hymns, 

A service of petition will naturally follow, 
led by the pastoral prayer—the greatest test 


and most difficult task of the minister. 1 
is a success, not when it is ornate, but en 
it elicits a prayer from the heart of every 
person present and interprets for him his — 
deepest need and highest spiritual aspiration. — 
This service of petition may well include a 

congregational hymn of prayer. ema 

At this point, after devious wandering, our 
various orders are inclined to come together — 
at the opportunity for service, following 
rightly after petition, which is afforded by 
the offering. The thought of further service 
is possible in the notices if they are an- 
nounced. Then comes the period of refiec- 
tion and meditation, where the sermon rules, 
followed by an appropriate close of worship 
and dismission. : 

It has long been insisted that the keynote 
of preaching should be truth. Truth should 
also characterize and regulate the worship of 
the house of God. If we are entirely truth- 
ful in every act of worship we shall not 
greatly need a service book and the question 
of order will largely settle itself. ; 


A Model Order 


In line with the above article is this pro- 
gram, used by the First Congregational 
Church of Southington, Ct. It was prepared 
by Rey. Shepherd Knapp, a former pastor, 
now assistant at the Brick Church, New 
York city. 


ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP 


SERVICE OF CONFESSION 

. Prayer of Confession, closing with 

. Response, by the choir. 

. Assurance of Pardon, from the Scripture. 
SERVICE OF PRAISE 

. Doxology ) - 

. Responsive reading > congregation standing. 

. Gloria § 

. Anthem. 


SERVICE OF PETITION AND COMMUNION 
. Praytr, closing with 
. The Lord’s Prayer, in unison. 

SERVICE OF OFFERING 
Offertory. 
Prayer of Consecration. 


SERVICE OF REFLECTION 


Introduction, from the Scriptures. 
Scripture lesson. 

Hymn, standing. 

Sermon. 

Prayer. 

Hymn, standing. 

Benediction. 


1 Ol one 


cn 


10, 
11, 


12, 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
7. 
18. 


With the opening of the next scholastic 
year at Yale the elective system will obtain 
in the Freshman as well as in the upper 
classes. Greek, Latin and mathematics no 


longer will be the sine qua non for a Yale 
B. A. degree. 


**] have tested all the leaders, 


Always perfect, never varies, gives uniform 
Cleveland’s gi 


gives the best results,"? | 


25 April 1908 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Bosron MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 27, 
10.30 A.M. Speaker, Prof. W. R. Arnold. 


WOBURN CONFERENCE, First Ch., Malden, Mass., April 


28, 2.30 P. M, 
ANDOVER CONFERENCE, First Ch., Lowell, Mass.» 
Aprii 28. 


NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH W.B. M., Unitarian 
Church, East Weymouth, April 28. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. Semi- 
annual, Whitefield Ch., Newburyport, Mass., April 29. 


7 WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Grafton, Mass. 
4 April 30—not April 23, as announced. 
’ Y.M. C. A. INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD CONFERENCE, 
Topeka, Kan., April 30—May 3. 
. NORFOLK CONFERENOE, First Ch., Brockton, Mass., 
May 5. 
PACIFICO COAST CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, Seattle, 
J Wn., May 8-18. 


a ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH, W. B. M., Wake- 
field, Mass., May 14. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
May 14-16. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Los Angeles, 
Cal., May 21. 


: Y. M. ©. A. CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
i Gearheart, Ore., May 29. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SoOocIETyY, Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 2-4. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, annual meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Mass., June 10. 


SOUTHERN YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July 1-8. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
July 6-10. 


¥, NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y. P. S. C. E,, Denver, Col., 

¥ July 9-13. 

7 INTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSION- 
ARY CONFERENOE, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 


July 21-31. 
4 SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Missouri, Pierce City, May 5-6 
New Hampshire, Newport, May 5-7 
Kansas, Salina, May 7-11 
Indiana, Indianapolis, May 12-14 
Hilinois, Evanston, May 18 
r Massachusetts, Great Barrington, May 19-21 
‘ Mich Cadillac, ay 19-21 
New York, Brooklyn, May 19-21 
Akron, May 19-21 
Pennsylvania, Scranton, May 19-21 
J South Dakota, Mitchell, May 19-21 
4 Towa, Creston, May 19-22 
Rhode Island, Providence, May 26-27 
- Vermont, Burlington, June 9 
q Connecticut, New Haven, June 16 
4a 
Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


ABEL—GRIGGS—In Middlebury, Ct., Feb. 25, by Rev. 
L. 8. Griggs, father of the bride, assisted by Rev. George 
O. Little, D. D., of Washington, D. C., uncle of the bride, 
4 Anthony E. Abel of New York city and Alice W. Griggs. 
i) CONNELL—HOTCHKISS—In Pawtucket, R. I., March 
1, by Rev. J. J. Woolley, pastor Park Place Congrega- 
tional Church, J. Francis 0. Connell of Bangor, Me., 
and Mary Emily Hotchkiss of New York city. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Hach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


DE RIEMER—In Milwaukee, Wis.. April 8, Alice, 
' daughter of Rey. and Mrs. W. E. De Riemer. Born 
’ at Pasumalai, South India; student at Smith and 
Cornell Colleges; teacher in Peoria, I1l., and Wash- 
ington, D. C.; late professor in a Wisconsin State 
a Normal School; buried in Washington, where her 
a parents reside. — 


GRIGGS—In Middlebury, Ct., April 10, Rev. Leverett 
Stearns Griggs, a of the Congregational church 
aged 65 yrs., eldest son of the late Rev. Leverett 
Griggs, D.D. The funeral service occurred on the 
afternoon of Easter Sunday, Rev. Jobn G. Davenport 
of Waterbury officiating, assisted by Rev. Joseph 
Anderson, D. D , of Waterbury and Rev. Sherrod Soule 
of Naugatuck. The burial was in Terryville, Ct., where 
a service was also held in the church on Monday. 


+f URSULA NEWELL STONE BURPEE 


é Mrs. Burpee died at her home in East Sullivan, N. H., 
h March 10, at the age.of seventy-two. She was a woman 
5 of unusually winsome character. A Christian from her 
- youth, she ever exemplified in her life the spirit and 
° mind of the Master. Gracious in speech and person, 

— to hospitality, abounding in ministries of love 

——— er life has been an inspiration to a large circle o 
friends. Though always delJicate in health, she was ever 
cheerful, patient and thoughtful of others. Naturally of 
oh a retiring ition, her life was largely devoted to her 
a friends, nefghbors and the church. with implicit faith 
in the jove and wisdom of God she accepted uncom- 
P lainingly whatever of weal or woe fell toher lot. Loy- 
‘ing and enjoying life to the last, she nevertheless wel- 
comed the mons ‘*home.” ‘She hath done what she 
could,” and departing leaves a precious memory of a 
white life and a heritage of infiuence of inestimable 
bine! cal eet tiene Seer, Ave Sac oo gee th 
a oe ren and a host of friends mourn 

: we H. 


her decease. 


' . ANNIE DURFEE WELLMAN 


When death came on Sh ag April 7, to the home of 
Rev. Joshua W. Wellman, D. D., 0 Malden, every one 
thought first of the eighty and more years that have 

‘passed over the head of the father of the house. The 

é shock was great when it was known that his youngest 

me d,the home-maker, had slipped away unexpectedly 

4, an operation that the surgeon considered slight 
and successful. 


who knew Miss Wellman had seen her grow 

strong, even in her sheltered life, because she responded 
¥; fo the discipline of pain and invalidism. With cheer 
¥ and ready self-forgetfulness she Look up the burdens of 
the home laid down by her mother, and with thought- 
fulness and warm affection made her father’s home his 
_ greatest comfort, and the center of the domestic circle 
established about it. Ur. Wellman, in this bereavement 

' that fellows the loss of his wife by less than two years, 
has received with deep appreciation the tender sympa- 

of his old parishioners of Newton and Malden, and 

his many acquaintances in the ministry. A. W. H. 


ch i 
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Girlhood- 


Is the foundation of 
Womanhood. 


Girls that are delicate, 
girls that do not thrive 
on ordinary food, girls 
that are passing through 
critical periods, girls 
that need more and 


Sarsaparilla 


Blood-and- 
Only three small 


doses a day, and pleasant to take. 
‘“My little girl was greatly run down. 

bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and before she had finished 
one bottle we saw a great improvement in her condition. 
When she had taken three bottles she was stronger, had 

a better appetite and was in better spirits.’’ 


The Great Alterative and Tonic, 


Strength-making Medicine. 


PATTERSON, Irving, N. Y. 


If There is Biliousness or Constipation, HOOD’S PILLS 
Should Be Civen Also. 


A LIFE OF EASE 


Not all Easy Chairs are easy. To be easy 
a chair must meet the lines of the body at the 
right points of contact. Right here is where 
the skill of the designer comes into play. The 
better the designer, the better the chair. 

This chair is the masterpiece of one of the 
master designers of this country. It needs no 
expert to tell that the pattern is artistically 
beautiful,» with its pillar frame, its wide arms, 
its stout legs, ending in brass collars, and the 
fine sweep of its crowned seat and spacious back. 

We are offering this chair in denim at only $34. 


I procured a 


Mrs. N. C.- 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


603 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures - 


On The Evolution of English Congregationalism, 


and EMBALMERS, delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 


2326 and 2S28 Washington Bt., 
. Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


volume worth reading by every student of Congre- 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. . 


seston Che Pilgrim Press caicaso 
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The Dearth of Ministers in 
Nebraska 


BY REY. H. 0, HERRING, D. D., OMAHA 


An informal conference of Nebraska Con- 
gregationalists was lately held at Lincoln. 
The general subject was the denominational 
outlook in the state, but discussion chiefly 
centered about the question of pastorless 
churches. Thirty-two of our 200 churches 
are vacant, and there is no assurance that the 
average number can be redaced. What does 
it mean and what can be done? : 

It seemed the clear judgment of the confer- 
ence that this condition has two prime and 
patent causes. First, there is not a sufficient 
stock of ministers to draw from. They sim- 
ply are not to be found. Committees of va- 
cant churches deluged with applications may 
find this hard to believe. Bot before denying 
it they need to ask whether the applicants are 
out of work. No one denies that many want 
to change fields. But, with all our colleges 
and seminaries, our short cuts and our impor- 
tations, we have not enough ministers. Those 
we have—ministerial human nature being 
what it is—gravitate toward the more attrac- 
tive fields. Hence the churches in the sub- 
arid regions of western Nebraska stand va- 
cant. Nor is it only out-of-the-way points 
which thus suffer. One church in a county 
seat on a main line of railroad, with a good 
house of worship and a parsonage—the only 
Protestant church in a county of 1,000 inhab- 
itants—has been vacant for a year, though 
untiring effort has been made to fill it. Just 
now it seems likely soon to be supplied. 

The question has been raised whether our 
ministerial force has net been reduced by 
withdrawals to enter business. To some ex- 
tent, undoubtedly; but there is no evidence 
of a marked increase of this sort of loss, in 
the West at least. And as a rule those who 
have thus withdrawn were in the larger 
churches, 

The other cause is quite as clear and as 
serious. Many of our churches have no lead- 
ers able and willing to head a movement to 
secure a pastor and to put the work in such 
shape that min inclines to takait up. Often 
a church will remain pastorless month after 
month for no reason except the lack of some 
one to guide it energetically in the steps nec- 
essary to secure a man. Since this is a task 
which ordinarily cannot be assumed by any 
one outside the local church it presents a 


BUILT OVER. 


Food That Rebuilt a Man’s Body 
and Built It Right. 


ay food alone, with a knowledge of what 
f to ute, disease can be warded off and 
health maintained, also many even chronic 
diseases can be cured. It is manifestly best 
and safest to depend upon food to cure rather 
than too much rag ng. 

A case in point willillastrate. A well-known 
man of Reading, Pa., treasurer of a certain 
olub there, says: “I have never written a testi- 
monial letter, but I have been using Grape- 
Nuts about a year and have recovered my 
health, and feel that I would like to write 
you about it for the case is extraordinary. 

“For five years | was a sufferer from a 
dreadful condition of the bowels; the trouble 
Was most obscure.”” Here follows a detailed 
description and the condition certainly was 

hg enough (details can be given by 


=e. 
“Nothing in the way of treatment of drugs 
benefited me in the least and an operation 
was ly considered. In May 1901 I com- 
menced — eee nas asa food and with 
: that it would in any way help my con- 
In two or three weeks’ time I noticed 
it and there was a steady gain 
time on until now I am practically 
I don’t know how to explain the he 
value of the food but for some reasons, 
h it -has taken nearly & ents I have 
" recovered my health and nge is en- 
__ tlrely attributable to Grape-Nuts food, for I 
ago quit medicine I eat only Grape 
breakfast and luncheon, but at my 
dinner I have an assorted meal.” Name 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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serious problem. Promising churches wither 
away and die for lack of initiative. Ifa life 
line be thrown them they cannot pull them- 
selves together to take hold of it. Of course 
this is proof of low vitality. But it also re- 
sults from a shifting membership. The mi- 
gratory habit is disastrous. Churches are all 
the while receiving and dismissing members. 
Here and there removals amount to a land- 
slide. One Nebraska congregation has sent 
over forty of its number to St. Louis alone 
within three years. Perhaps the most serious 
result of this process is loss of leadership. 
The leaders go out of a church, and when 
they relocate it is often not as leaders but 
followers. The result is a net decrease in 
efficiency. 

The conference did not attempt to devise a 
specific cure for these evils. But it did dis- 
euss hopefully measures to improve condi- 
tions. One is a grouping of neighboring 
churches and pastors for closer fellowship 
and helpfulness, that the weaker fields may be 
made more attractive to the ministry and may 
profit by the aid of the stronger. Another 
is a concerted effort to increase our home 
missionary gifts, that we may draw less 
heavily on the parent society and may be able 
to provide the state superintendent needed 
assistance and above all to raise the salaries 
of missionaries to a more respectable sum. 
Still another is the pushing of systematic 
evangelistic work under the direction of a 
committee of the State Association already 
appointed. 

If any ministers who read this desire to 
come West we can assure them ample room, 
a warm welcome, and the most helpful minis- 
terial fellowship to be foundinthe land, But 
they will do well to count carefully the cost. 
We cannot promise adequate salaries nor 
certain response to effort nor unusual charity 
toward the defects and limitations which 
beset us all. But we can offer a share in the 
work of laying foundations for larger things 
in coming years. 


Sunday School Lessons 
1906-1911 


These courses to be pursued in the Sunday 
schools of the world that follow the Inter- 
national system were outlined at a meeting of 
the lesson committee in Washington last 
week: 


January, 1906, to Jane, 1907. The Life and 
Character of Jesus in Matthew, Mark and 
Luke (or Studies in the Synoptic Gospels). 

July, 1907, to June, 1908. Studies in the Old 
Testament. 

June to December, 1907. 
Patriarchs. 

January to June, 1908. The Making of 
Israel (or from Moses to Samuel). 

July to December, 1908.. The Words and 
Works of Jesus (or Studies in John), 

January to December, 1909. The Expansion 
of the Early Church (or Studies in the Acts 
and the Epistles). 

January to December, 1910. The Glory and 
Decline of Israel (or from Samuel to Isaiah), 

January to June, 1911. The Son of Man (or 
Studies in Luke). 

July to December, 1911. The Captivity and 
Return of Israel (or from Isaiah to Malachi). 


It will be noticed that an element of longer 
continuity is Introduced by giving eighteen 
months consecutively to the study of the life 
and character of Jesus. In other respects 
there seems to have been little departure from 
the general plan followed for a number of 
years. 


Stories of the 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, April 2%-May 2. Conditions of Living 
at Oar Best. Ps, 34: 12-22; Col. 8: 12-17. 
Walking with God. Recognition of his presence. 

How shall we lesrn his will? What is our ideal of 

the best living? How are we worklog toward it? 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 584), 


IDES SSSI SS 


Skirts 


E have just added some entirely néw 
N| W styles in suits and skirts and have 
illustrated them in a supplement 


17 TALE! DOI LTD 


SSS 


trate: 
New Suits, well-tailored, showing many 
variations of the prevailing fashions, 


Ny 

to our Fashion Book. We have atso added jf 
‘) some new Summer fabrics such as Eta- [fj 
4 mines, Twine Cloths, ete., to our line of 
iS; samples. vy, 
R Our prices are lower than ever before. {7} 
Every garment is made espe iallytoorder; |7 

we keep no ready-made garments. Ny 

4 Our Fashion Book and Supplement illus- \ 
14\ 


: from Paris models, $8 to $35. 

“| Etamine Costumes, in styles to prevail 
during the coming Season, the most 
fashionable costumes for dress occasions, 
$12 to $35. 

New Skirts, well-fashioned, in Spring and 

}| Summer weight materials, look cool and 

| feel cool too, $4 to $20. 

Y) Rainy Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, 

Jaunty Jackets, Traveling Dresses, etc. 


— 


Sp 


56 8 


We pay express charges everywhere. 


| Write today for Fashion Book and Sup- 
7} plement and new Summer samples; you 
Y, will get them free by revurn mail. A Postal | 


Y| will bring them. Any ga:ment whieh we 
4 make for you must fitand give satisfaction; 
if it does not, send it back promptly and 

we will refund your money. 


National Cloak and Suit Company | 
119 an’ 12k West 234 St., New York 


QUIN 4- 
LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CORY. : 
STOMACH TROUBLES, : 


TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


* GOUT & RHEUMAT! 
Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 Williag Be oe 


The world-known pousshold remade cuta, urns. ’ 
bruises—cramps, diarrhoss and vin aa 


[* you ever buy any books, you eannot a! 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Cats 
which quotes low prices on all the popular be ' 
religious and secular, Send a stamp and getone— 


at the Congregational Bookstore, elther Boston 
or Chicago, sth a 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


ACKERMAN, ARTHUR W., accepts call to Center 
Ch., Torrington, Ct., where he has been supplying. 

BABCOCK, J. M., under H. M. Soc., to Vernal, Utah. 

BEARD, Jos. R., Oto, Io., to Baxter. Accepts, and 
is at work. 

Bonp, A. W.,to Pueblo, Col. Accepts. 

BRECK, CHAS. A., Cotuit, Mass., to organize church 
in Birmingham, Ala. Accepts. 

CALKINS, RAYMOND, Pilgrim Memorial Ch., Pitts- 
field, Mass , declines ealleto Calvary Presb. Ch., 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 

CAPRON, HAROLD §., Union Sem., to St. Luke’s 
Ch., Elmira, N.Y. Accepts, to begin about June 1. 

CARMICHAEL, NEIL, to work under the H. M. 
Soc. at Red Cliff and Gilman, Col. 

CHASE, CHAS. E., Reno, Ney., to Hassalo St. Ch., 
Portland, Ore. Accepts. 

CRAWFORD, CHAS. H., formerly pastor of Second 
Ch,, Baltimore, Md., and recently superintendent 
of the Va. Anti-Saloon League, to the superin- 
tendency of the Minnesota League. Accepts, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis. 

CRESSEY, PEMBERTON H., recently of N. Conway, 
N.H, to Unitarian ch., Groton, Mass. Accepts. 

Foster, Guy, Council and Indian Valley, Ida., 
adds Granger and Meadows to his field. 

GILBERT, THOS. H., to continue at Sandy, Utah 
Accepts. 

HALBERSLEBEN, HENRY C., to remain another 
year at Danbury, Neb. Accepts. 

HARRIS, THEODORE W., Phoenix, N. Y., to Oxford. 
Accepts. 

HEALEY, FRANK D., Condon, Ore., to Summit, Ida. 

HILLER, C. C, P. (Meth), to Westford, Mass., in 
connection with the Methodist ch. at Graniteville. 
Accepts. 

HOGEN, BERT M., Salt Lake City, Utah, to Milford 
and Frisco. Accepts, and is at work. 

HumpBy, STANLEY M., Moody Inst., to Union Ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. Accepts, and is at work. 

JENSEN, CHAS. J., to evangelistic work, under the 
H. M. Soc , in eastern Wisconsin. Accepts. 

KNUDSON, ALBERT L., Spokane, Wn., to Rosalia. 
Accepts. 


Dundee, Mich. , beginning July 1, 

Lowe, C. M., Genoa and Monroe, Neb., to add to 
his field Wattsy ille. Accepts. 

MapRID, Eprracto, to work among the Mexicans 
at Cebolletta, N. mM, and surrounding region. Ac- 
cepts. 

MERRILL, CnAs. W., Oroville, Cal., 
Accepts, and is at work.. 

METCALF, PAu H., recently ass’t pastor, First 
Ch., Grand Rapids, Mich., to superintendency of 
Bible School of Manhattan Ch., New York city. 

MooRE, JOHN W., Woodstock, Ill., to Wheatland, 
Wyo. Accepts, to begin about July 1. 

' MUELLER, R.C., Medina, N. D.,to serve also Wash- 
burn. Accepts. 

NEwavist, K., to Glenwood, Wis. Accepts. 

NEWTON, Wm. H., Wicksburg, Ala., to become 
general missionary for Alabama under the H. M. 
Soc. Accepts 

PAGE, JOBN, Rico, Col., to Villa Park. Accepts. 


to Saratoga. 


MEAL TIME DRINKS 


Should Be Selected to Suit the 
Health as Well as the Taste. 


When the coffee toper, ill frem coffee drink- 
au finally leaves off coffee the battle is only 
f won. Most people require some hot 
drink at meal time and they also need the 
“rebuilding agent. to build up what coffee has” 
destroyed. Postum is the rebuilder, the other 
hall of the battle. ~ 
Some people stop coffee and drink hot water 
but find this a thin, unpalatable diet, with no 
ae her properties. It is much easier to 
away from coffea by serving strong, 
Soi well boiled Postum in its place. A prom- 
inent wholesale grocer of Faribault, Minn, 
says: “‘For a long time I was nervous and 
could not di t my food. I went toa doctor 
who prescri a Sato and told me to leave 
off coffee and drink hot water. 
*T did so for a time and got some relief but 
bad not get ogi well so I lost patience 
=~ said: ‘Oh, well, coffee isn’t the cause of 
troubles’ and went back to drinking it. 
e@ worse thanever. Then Postum was 
i i Bes ee eae not made right at first and 
r two mornings I could hardly drink it. 
“Then I had it toiled full fifteen minutes 
bong fe oan cream and I had a most charm- 


Re fairy fairl ps fat on the food drink and my 
ends me what had happened I was 

= well I was set right and cured when 

was made right. 

_ “J know other men here who use Postum, 
others the Cashier of the Security Bank 

nd a well-known clergyman. 

_ “My firm sells a lot of Postum and I am 

 gertainly at your service for Postum cared 

me of stomach trouble.” Name given by 

_ Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Wyre i , 
et ee Se ae 


LAsH, ABRAHAM H., to remain a second year at_ 
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PEARSE, F. F., Union Ch., San Lorenzo, Cal. Ac 
cepts call to Lincoln. 

PETTIGREW, JuLIus D., Los Angeles, Cal., to 
Sunnyside, Wn. Accepts. 

PLUNKETT, J. V., to Springfield, Minn. Accepts. 

REND, W. Rop’t, Nogales, Ariz., adds Washington 
Camp and other long neglected places to his field. 

Rosk, GEO. W., Denver, Col., to become general 

- missionary under the H. M. Soc. in Utah and 
Idaho. Accepts. 

SIMPSON, JOHN, Vancouver, B.C., to Second Ch., 
Oakland, Cal. 

SMITH, THOS., Washington, Ind., to Vienna and 
Grand Chain, Ill. Accepts, to begin May 1. 

TAYLOR, H. J., to remain a second year at Lake 
Park, Minn. Accepts. y 

THORPE, WALTER, Bangor Sem., to Elizabeth, N. J. 
Accepts. 

VAN DER Pyt, NICHOLAS, Holliston, Mass., to 
Marblehead. Accepts. 

VAVRINA, KATHARINE, to work under the H. M. 
Soc in St. Louis, Mo. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


HumpbBy, STANLEY M., o. First Ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
for UnionCh. Sermon, Rey. G. Campbell Morgan; 
other parts, Rev. Drs. Michael Burnham andC, H. 
Patton, Rev. Messrs. C. L. Kloss, W. W. Newell. 

THORPE, WALTER, Bangor and Union Sems o. and 
i. Elizabeth, N.J., April 14. 


Resignations 
ANDERSON, OTTO, Tombstone, Ariz. He goes to 
California. 
BRECK, CHAS. A., Cotuif, Mass., after six years’ 
pastorate. 


BREEN, S. EDw., withdraws resignation at Second 
Ch., Danbury, Ct. 

CLEAVES, CHAS. P., Bar Mills and Groveville, Me., 
to take effect July 16 or by agreement. 

Dopp, TsHOos. B., Williamsburg, Ky., on account of 
trouble with his eyes. 

HARRIS, THEODORE W., Phoenix, N. Y. 

HuntT, HENRY W., Port Chester, N. Y. 

JONES, JAS. L , Columbia, S. D. 

MARKHAM, LUCIUS C., Cora, Kan. 

MARTIN, EDWIN, Iroquois and Osceola, S. D., after 
five years’ service. Heremoves to Boulder, Col. 
Moore, JOHN W., Woodstock, IIll., to take effect 

June 30. 
PENWARDEN, BRINTON H., Phippsburg, Me. 


Increase of Salary 
Brown, CHAS. R., First Ch., Oakland, Cal., $1,000. 
GoRvDON, JAS. L., Bond St. Ch., Toronto, Can., 


$500. 
MARKWICK, WM. F., Ansonia, Ct., $160, 


Dismissions 
BEARD, REUBEN A., Prospect St. Ch., Cambridge, 
Mass., April 13. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
MALHEUR, ORE., 12 members. A pastor has been 
ealled from Denver, and the church is yoked with 


Ironsides. 
SouTH BRISTOL, ME.,17 April. 
Summit, IDA. 


26 members. 


Material Gain 


ALFRED, Mk., First.— Eleven hundred dollars 
raised toward enlarging and improving Conant 
Chapel. A beautiful lot adjicent to the church 
and chapel lots has been given the church’ for a 
public park. Rev. R. C. Drisko, pastor. 

BAnGor, ME, Central.—Parsonage secured, com- 
pleting full equipment of buildings. 

HARTFORD, OT., Asylum Hill.—Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars subscribed for new parish house, to 
be erected on lot east of church, and to be a con- 
tinuation of the chapel. The 200 contributions 
ranged from $1 to $4,000. Rev. J. H. Twichell, 
pastor. 

OAKLAND, CAL, First.—New Kimball organ with 
49 stops, their largest west of Salt Lake. Opened 
with two renditions of The Messiah. At the dedi- 
cation, Rev. C. R. Brown preached on The Minis- 
try of Music. 

RIcHFORD, N Y.—Six hundred dollars on hand for 
renovating house of worship. Rev. G. M. Hamil- 
ton, pastor. 

ROCKLAND, M#.—Three thousand dollar organ in- 
stalled free of debt. Rev. C. A, Moore is in the 
eighth year of his pastorate. 

Sv. PETERSBURG, FLA.—Raised $700 to complete 
payment for parsonage and other indebtedness, 
and assumed self-support. Celebrated by reunion 
with historical features. Pastor, Rev. J. P, Hoyt. 

WABASHA, MINN.—Carpet for auditorium pur- 
chased by women. 

WALDOBORO, ME.—Parsonage bought and put in 
order for new pastor, Rey. W. C. Curtis. 

WATERBURY, CT., Third.—Study refitted for Rev. 
B. F. Root, with library table, chairs, rug, electric 
lamp, pictures. 

WATFORD, ONT —Parsonage renovated; electric 
lights installed. 

WIicHITA, KAN., Plymouth.—New carpet secured 
by the women. Money being raised for new pipe 
organ. 


Continued on page 607. “a 
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in every town to © 
work for us after 
school hours and 
on Saturdays. 
Over 3000 boys 
now at the work. 
Some make $10.00 
to $15.00 a week. 


who is willing to devote a few 
hours each week to this work can 
earn many dollars selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Among neighbors and relatives. He 
can begin at once. Absolutely no 
money required to start. Write us 
to-day and we will send the first 
week’s supply of ten copies free. 
These are sold at 5 cents each, and 
will provide capital to order the next 
week’s supply at wholesale rates, 


$225 in Extra Cash Prizes Next Month 


Booklet containing photographs of some 
of our most successful boy agents, with 
letters telling how they work, sent free 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
489 fateh Sereets pauedetwnle, Pa. 


a Miountain 


REFRIGERATORS 


Sek re in Everything 


CONSTRUCTION, 
CLEANLINESS, 
ECONOMY, 
CONVENIENCE, 
superiority, in short, 
on all points that go to 


make up the best re- 
frigerator on earth— 


The White 
Mountain 


See our 1903 souve- 
nir catalogue. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., Nashua, N. H. 


HOOPING-GOUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation, 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William St., N. ¥. 


OPI UN MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
have been cured by us. Treatmentcan be taken at home, 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Clears the 
Brain 


and urges lazy livers 
into natural action. 


At Druggists, 50c, and $1, 
or by mail from 


The Tarrant Co., New York 


Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875. Thousands 
having failed elsewhere 


Used by American 
Physicians for 58 years. 


= 
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In and Around Boston 


Boys’ Camp Conference 

“Our boys ought to learn to sleep out of 
doors, to walk ten miles in the rain, to real!ze 
that kid gloves and patent leather shoes are 
not essential to their life.” So says Edward 
Everett Hale. That the boys who go to sum- 
mer camps learn this and much more is evi- 
dent to those who attended the Camp Con- 
ference in Boston last week. This brought 
together a hundred or more fine-looking young 
men—campworkers representing Y. M. C. A. 
and other institutional boys’ camps, as well 
as private enterprises. Nearly all the Eastern 
States sent delegates, and one came from 
London, Eng. Among the speakers were 
Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, who declared 
that the purpose of boys’ camps is to give 
them the right kind of things to do in their 
playtime, and in his address on The Day’s 
Program spoke of the occupations at his own 
camp near Dublin, N. H.—sketching, sloyd 
and nature study, singing, basket and metal 
work, besides sports and games. The occu- 
pations of Camp Asquam at Holderness, N. H., 
were indicated by the fine exhibit of boys’ 
work shown at the Twentieth Century Club 
rooms: collections of natural woods, insects 
and flowers, stuffed animals, wood carving, ete. 
Col. T. W. Higginson presided at one session 
and Edward Everett Hale gave one ef his 
stimulating talks. Other speakers were Mr. 
E. M. Robinson, international secretary of 
the boys’ department Y. M. C. A., who made 
a strong point of ‘‘camp spirit;’’ Prof. Ira W. 
Hollis head of the Harvard engineering camp, 
who spoke on The Educational Possibilities of 
the Summer Camp, and Robert Treat Paine. 
A permanent organization, known as the 
General Camp Conference, was effected with 
Henry L. Higginson as president. 


Dr. Beard’s Flitting 


After six years’ faithful service as pastor of 
Prospect Street Church, Cambridge, where 
his splendid executive ability has built up the 
church financially and otherwise, leaving it in 
fine condition for his successor, Dr. R. A. 
Beard enters the service of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, as New Eng- 
jJand Field Secretary, with headquarters at 
Boston. At the farewell reception tendered 
by the churcb, he was presented with a book 
of “valuable steel engravings,’ which proved 
to be United States treasury notes aggregating 
$350. He has left for an extended tour of the 
far West, to include attendance on the Pacific 
Coast Congress at Seattle. It is anticipated 
that he will take up the duties of his new re- 
lation by June 1, in Room 609 of the Congre- 
gational House, where he will be heartily 
welcomed by the Congregational fraternity 
already in the building. 


Central Entertains Friends of the Seamen 


The new pastorate in Central Church is at- 
tended by an accession of zeal in benevolent 
work. On April 13 the chapel was thrown 
open for the spring meeting of the Woman’s 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Its salient features 
were reports by the president, Mra. Walter 
Ela, of the correspondence committee by Miss 
Carrie L. Boswel', and inspiring addresses by 
Rey. J. H. Denison and Rev. W. C. Rhodes. 
Refreshments were hospitably served. 


Things hard to understand are In the books 
of Electricity and of Paul; strange sayings 
are quotable from the New Chemistry and 
the New Testament. Is the Resurrection any 
greater wonder than the Life we are in now? 
—Kdward T. Fairbanks. 

Party of 


EUROP Ladies, June 13th, ‘ Min- 


—s 4 Allantic Transport Line, 14,000 tons, 04 
o 


r Minerary, address 
Miss BARBOUR, * “Greylock Halt,” Fas Mall,”’ Par Rockaway, N.Y, City 


EUROPE & ORIEN 


S2d Season. Aged pertien, Unexceliec 
Arrangements. ot tail for ae 


P ogy in ew: ing. Terms reasonable 
. and Mrs, 11, 5. Paine, Glens Palis, N.Y. 


Twelfth Small 
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Californi 


and return 


First-class tickets Chicago to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and return sold May 3 and 
daily May 12 to 18. _ Correspondingly low 
rates fromall points. Variable routes, liberal 
time limits. The only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 


THE 
LIMITED 


The most luxurious train in the world, Electric 
lighted throughout. Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. 
daily, less than three days to San Francisco. 


The Best of Everything. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10.00 a, m. and 11.30 p. m. daily. 
All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago € North-Western, 
Union Pacific and | 


The | Charm of Perfect Health 


is one of the greatest gifts that Nature can 
bestow. It comes to those who obey her | | 
laws. Nature’s food is grain—and f 


“jalta“Vita 


is whole wheat impregnated with barley m: ie 
seasoned with salt, thoroughly cooked, daintily 
flaked, toasted to nut-brown crispness 
makes a delightful, appetizing, satisfying m¢ al 
—morning, noon, night. Delicious when served 
with fresh luscious fruit. 


No Work, no heat; 
Just icy sali Seed eat. 


hee coupon In Malta-Vita packages, telling how to sectir 
$350.00 Kimball Piano and other va ua le articles free 


Malta-Vita Pure Food Penatiny: 
‘| Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A. 


hae Tiieali ain LTT ORM NT TT TINEA 


Tea ee Me 


TEEN a 


DOMINION LINE thi Sthvice 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 


Mayflower (new) Apt 23. | Mayflower, May 21. 
Commonwealth, ’ April 30. Semone ealth, June 4. Southern Pacific Railways 
New England, ay 14, | New England, June 11. 


Saloon $80 upward; 2d saloon $42 50; 3d class at low 
rates, 


FROM BOSTON eee 
TO MEDITERRANEAN DiRect 
AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 


VANCOUVER, April 22, June 6, July 18. 
CAMBROMAN, ay 2, June 20. 
Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, 850. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


CUNARD LINE : 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet lon 
wireless system. 
ventilation. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


FAST TWIN 
SCREW STEAMERS 


, fitted with Marconi’s 
Rooms upper ¢ ecks midship. Perfect 


COING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 
Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, $65 w 
Discount allowed if round trip tickets are 
SS. Cestrian........ 
“ Devonian ...... 
“ ‘Winifredian .... 
* Bohemian ...... * : 
Fr. O. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents 
Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 

Saxonia sails May 5, June 2, June 30. 
Ivernia sails June 16, July 14. 
Ultonia sails May 26, June 23; third class only. 
Carpathia (new), second and’ third class only, sails 
May 16. 

A Cunarder from New York every Saturday. 

Rates, sailings, plans, ete., apply ALEXANDER 
MARTIN, Agent, 126 State St., Boston. | 


wards, 
en. 


Yellowstone Park 


season opens June 1, 


The Park is increasing in popularity yearly and 
it is becoming quite the thing for special parties to visit it. Then, too, 
people stay there longer. Although the regular tourist trip provides for 
5} days in the park, any one can remain longer without any extra charge 
for transportation. Many cannot afford to spend more time = 5} days 
there so the regular schedule is based on that fact. 

The hotels are all modern in appointment, electric lighted and steam 
heated and the trip through this Wonderland is the finest coaching trip 
to be found in the country. 

The government is spending large amounts of money in perfecting 


the road system. New roads, new steel bridges, improving old — 
is the order of things, : 


Yellowstone Park is the biggest thing of the kind in the world : 
“WONDERLAND 1903,” y hich describes it and is published by 
Northern Pacific, will be sent ‘Db 


: to you on receipt of six cents» 
CHAS. S. FEE, St. 


Paul, Minn. 


eu rT - o 
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' Record of she Week 


(Continued from page 605.) 


Dedications 


DECATUR, IuL., First.—Church building, March 
27-29, Features were: organ recital by Dr. Louis 
Falk of Chicago, reception in church parlors, dedi- 
cation of Sunday school rooms, with sermon by 
Prof. W. Douglass Mackenzie, D.D.; praise serv- 
ice, with address by Dr. James Tompkins. Rev. 
H. L. Strain is pastor. 


Casualties 


FRANKLI, N. H.—The parsonage took fire April 6, 
two days before the pastor-elect, Rev. D. P. Hatch, 
was to have moved his familyin. Loss about $500 ; 
insurance small. The church was burned in Jan- 
uary. 


Louisiana State Meeting 


It was held at Straight University Church, New 
Orleans, April 2-5. With Rev. R. V. Sims as mod- 


- erator the business was promptly dispatched. The 


spirit of the meeting was excellent, and papers and 
discussions were distinguished by earnestness and 
ability. 

The communion service, preceded by President 
Atwood’s words of cordial welcome and the sermon 
by Rev. J. A. Herod, warmed all hearts, and im- 
parted a spiritual tone to the sessions. 

& Reports from the churches met our ardent ex- 
pectations. Not only did all report additions, but 
with hardly an exception gains exceeded losses. 

Our churches, especially those in the country, have 
difficulties unknown elsewhere, perhaps. Foremost 
is the lack of fixed habitations for the people. Hay- 
ing no homes of their own, and allured by the pros- 
pect of better wages, they move frequently from 
one plantation to another. The unwillingness of 
the planters to sell land partly accounts for this 
condition. But our pastors are bravely facing the 
situation. In every possible way they have en- 
couraged and assisted their parishioners to buy 
from one acre to twenty, and to build homes. So 
successful has one pastor been that now only one 
family connected with the church but lives on his 
own land. Planters are more willing to sell than for- 
merly. Probably the redemption, morally and so- 
cially, of the sugar belt of Louisiana lies in breaking 
up the large plantations into small farms. 

Among subjects presented were: Congregational- 
ism in its theoretical and practical aspects, the re- 
lation of preaching and teaching as factors of prog- 
ress, The necessity of a stricter regard for the 
Sabbath, Temptations peculiar to the young in city 
and country, The future of the Negro, Winning 
forces, Patriotism, Apathy of the laity, Construc 
tiveness, The Negro ministry, Work of the A. M. A 
students. These subjects presented with compre- 
hensive ability show the practical lines along which 
the churches are working. In connection with them 
temperance and the family received due attention. 

The leaders are asking how they can extend our 
work in the state. To this end a missionary com- 
mittee was appointed to explore and occupy new 


' fields. Out of this, we hope, will grow a Home 


Missionary Society. 
An interesting feature of the closing session was 


: the presentation of a loving cup to Dr. George W. 
_ Henderson of Straight University, in recognition of 


his services to Congregationalism in Louisiana 
during the last fifteen years—the gift of friends 
within and outside the association. 

The Sunday School Association and the Woman’s 
Missionary Union held interesting sessions.. The 
latter is doing excellent work under the watchful 
care of its president, Mrs. Hitchcock. Ke 


WHY DO YOU HESITATE? 


The common use of violent catharties is a 


habit destructive of health and creates a ne- 


cessity for larger and more frequent doses. 
A smali trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine will be sent free and prepaid to 
se reader of this publication who needs it 
and writes forit. Onesmall dosea day quickly 
cures the most stubborn case of constipation 
or the most distressing stomach trouble to 


stay cured, Its influence upon the liver, kid- 


neys and bladder is gentle and wonderful and 
restores those organs to a condition of health, 
so that they perform their functions perfectly 
and painlessly. 

Any reader of The Congregationalist may 
test this remarkable remedy without expense 
by writing to Vernal Remedy Company, 122 
Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. They will send 
a small trial bottle by mail, postpaid, Free to 
all who n ed it and write forit. It quickly 
and perm nently cures indigestion, constipa- 
tion, flatulence, catarrh of stomach, liver, kid- 
ney and urinary troubles caused by inflamma- 
tion, congestion or catarrh of the stomach. 
Why hesitate ? 
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Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy @& 


(TRADE MARK) 


ooo? 


Runs 365 


AND LONGER 


And then with less than a minute of your 
attention the “Keyless Clock” will go for 
another year. 

We make these clocks in all styles. 

Send for illustrated price list and cata- 
logue. ; 
There is but one “Keyless Clock”; 
we make it. 


UNITED STATES E. CLOCK C€0., 


Corner Spring and Hudson Streets, NEW YORK 


O DIVIDENDS 
O WILL BE PAID 


To increase our plant we are offering to the public 
at par 3,000 shares ($10.00 each) of 7 per cent. pre- 
ferred, participating stock. This stock is cumulative 
and shares in all the earnings of the Company. It 
is secured by a cash investment of $100,000.00, be- 
sides the value of patents and other assets, Stock 
subscribed for now will draw six months’ dividend 
on July 1st 1903. 


A BONUS OF 10 SHARES 


of common stock (par value $10.00) 
WILL BE GIVEN 


with every twenty shares preferred. A great portion 
of the above allotment has been subscribed. Al]l re- 
mittances will be promptly returned if subscriptions 
arrive too late. or prospectus and other literature 
please address KE, W. SLEGEL, Sec’y. 
United States Electric Clock Co., : 
304-306-308 Hudson St., N. Y. 
References—All leading Commercial Agencies 
Depository—Northern National Bank, New York. « 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
summer, the residence of the 


late Hon. H. L. DAWES, in 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Apply to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or 
to Frank Russell & Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


BELLS 


Bteel Alloy Church and School Bells. sa-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.5. BELL CO,, Hilishoro, O, 


ZS oo Re ee > 
2 
Six Per Cent. 

The Coal River Coal and Land Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
offers a limited amoumt of its certificates for sale at 
#50.00 per share. This Company owns coal lands which 
are leased to operators who pay rentals based on pro- 
duction, the minimum amounting to more than nine 
per cent. on the capital stock ($100,000). A Trust 


Company guarantees at least six per cent. dividends to 
shareholders. For booklet and map, please write 


COAL RIVER COAL & LAND CO., 


Citizens National Bank Building, Charleston, W. Va. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for: Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, {3i State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


Properties paying regular quarterly dividends 
since 1890, and will net the investor from 12 to 15% 
on their money. 

Full particulars and reports. 


W. M. BELCHER, 


Investment Securities, 
306 Equitable Building = - Boston, Mass. 


investedin a 
postal card, 
addressed to 
us, will show 


you ‘‘How to eat your cake and keep it, too,”” Did you 
over hear of areal estate mortgage secured also by 


Deposit of the Gold Goin? 


The highest development of the real estate mort- 
gageisfound in Our Sinking Fund. Full facts 
and highest references sent on application to 


PERKINS & GO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 


|S SEND -FOR’ SAMPLES 
— AND PRICES 2 


PERMANENTLY 


‘ELASTIC, 


CHURCH ARCHITECT 
T. W. SILLOWAY 
10 Park Square, Boston 
Has built or remodelled over 400 churches 
eG WATERVLIET, 


BA ER EELY a West Troy, N. ¥- 


& | 
CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 


THE OLD MEN”’“LY “OUNDRY, Estab. by A. Meneery 2526, 


EXCHANGEABLE S$. $, LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments 
| of new books keep up interest and it costs 
| only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank, 


soston Che Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


2 eae 


A Book About 
‘Colorado 


Seventy-two pages full of infor- 
mation, beautifully illustrated 
and with a fine topographical 
map, it tells all about one of 
the most delightful countries 
in the world. Send for a copy. 
Price 6 cents in postage stamps. 


Colorado, with its perfect climate, 
magnificent mountain scenery and 
excellent hotels, appeals to every 
one in need of rest or recreation. 
Send for the book zeday. Post 
yourself about Colorado, Perhaps 
next summer you may go there. 
The trip is not expensive. 


P. S, Eustis 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. &Q. Ry. Co. 
209 Adams Street, Chicago 


of 


Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


Earth’s greatest wonder—the 
titan of chasms, a mile deep, 
many miles wide. 


Pictures of it: For 25 cents will send 


— ee the season’s novelty— 
a Grand Vanyon photochrome view, 
uniquely mounted to reproduce the Can- 
on tints. Or, for same price, a set of 
‘our - black-and-white prints, ready for 
framing. 


Books about it: For 50 cents will 


send a Grand Can- 

on book, 128 pages, 93 illustrations, cover 

colors; contains articles by noted au- 

thors, travelers and scientists. Worthy a 

place in any library. Or will mail free 
pamphbiet, “ Titan of Chasms.”’ 


General Passenger Office 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ratiway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicagc. 


Santa Fe 


Operators of writing machines, especially skilled opera- 
tors, prefer the REMINGTON, and for very good reasons. 


The Best Results 


in the Amount and Quality of work done, and the Ease and 
Speed with @hich it is done, are attained only through the 


ws o'"* Remington Typewriter 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 327 Broadway, New York. 


HIGH CLASS TOURS 


BRITISH ISLES 


Paris, Rural England, the Shakespeare Country, Epglish, 


Scotch and Irish Laker, Glasgow, Dublin, Edinbargh, pic- 
ture:que Wale: and Eneland. 


Leaving June 4th and July 24d. 


NORWAY 


y “Fair Devon” and the picturesque West and South of 
E>gland, London, the North of Evg'and, North Cape, the 


Land of the Midnight Sun, Sweden, Denmark, and North 
Germany. Leaving June 9th. 


SWITZERLAND 


and i's Grand Alpine Scenery, France and Germany, the 
Italian Lakes, Hglland, Belgium, and Eagland. 
Leaving June 9th. 


RUSSIA 


Including Northern Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, and England. 


Leaving July 7th. 


OTHER TOURS * ““*"F2,, 2" seu 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 


Send for our Travelers’ Condensed Guide, contal rail- 
road rates, steamship fares, and sailing dates, 


Private Car Trips arranged on short notice. 
otk Gost 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. ae 
305 Washington St., opp. Old South Church, Boston __ 


. Emerson’s Influence in England by J. Morgan Gibbon 
Dr. Gladden on An Experiment in Practical Politics The Boston South End Problem 
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A Bay State Y. M. C. A. 
Building 


Fall River Y. M. C. A. men are exchanging 
congratulations aod receiving felicitations on 
their new building, dedicated April 19 after 
having been open for public inspection about 
a week. The structure is four stories higb, 
of Fall River granite and gray Roman brick, 
and is 86 feet broad by 75 deep. The fourth 
story is used as a dormitory, all the rooms of 
which are engaged already. Inthe basement 
is the engineering department, with its elec- 
trie lighting plant, ventilating system, ete. ; 
the shower baths and swimming pool and the 
photographic dark room. On the street floor 
are reception, reading and lecture-rooms; on 
the second floor the large auditorium, Rem- 
ington Hal), whose fittings and furnishings 
are the gift of Mrs. R. K. Remington, in 
memory of her husband, the first president of 
the Fall River Y. M. C. A; while on the third 
fleor are kitchens, banqueting-room and a 
small clubroom. 

The whole plant, including the gymnasium 
already in operation, the land and this new 
building, is valued at $125,000—the Jatest struc 
ture having cost $90,000, paid for with the 
exception of about $12,000. The present 
membership is 700. : 

At the dedication, April 19, state Y. M. C, A. 
officers, prominent men in Fall River and 
former officers of the Fall River Association 
told the story of the successful eff. rts to se- 
cure this new home, and incidentally gave a 
good résumé of the ideals and aims of associa- 
tion work as a whole. 


Spring still makes spring in the mind 
When sixty years are told: 

Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old. 

Over the winter glaciers 
I see the summer glow, 

And through the wild-piled snowdrift, 
The warm rosebuds below. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


DENVER 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
CONVENTION 


Denver and Return, including berth one way 


rn 


California 


and return 


First-class tickets Chicago to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and return sold May 3 and 
daily May 12 to 18. Correspondingly low 
rates from all points. Variable routes, liberal 
time limits. The only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 


THE 
OVERLAND 


The most luxurious trainin the world. Electric 


lighted throughout. Leaves Chicago 8.00p. m. 
daily, less than three days to San Francisco, 


The Best of Everything. 


‘Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10.00 a m. and 11.30 p. m. daly. 
All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago 6 North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


SPECIAL TRAINS 
FROM BOSTON 


MONDAY, JULY 6 
- $59.00 


Colorado, Royal Gorge, Glenwood Springs and Salt 


Lake City. Round Trip 


$90.00 


Colorado and Yellowstone Park, all expenses three 


weeks, except five days’ board in Denver - 


- $175.00 


Colorado, Grand Canyon, California, Salt Lake City, 
Glenwood Springs, The Royal Gorge, all expenses 
33 days, except eight days’ board in Colorado $225.00 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


days from Denver, all expenses - : : 


Optional side trip 8 


- $90.00 


For complete itineraries address 


H. N. LATHROP, 600 Tremont Tempie, Boston, Mass. 


7 RD LINE FAST TWIN 
SCREW STEAMERS 
New, 14,280 tons, 600 fect bong. Shave with Marcont’s 


wireless system. Rooms upper decks midship. Perfect 


ventilation. 
Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 


ja salle May 5, June 2, June 30. 
a sails June 16, July 14. 
tonia aaila May 26, June 23; third class only. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
| Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad,” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 


| Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, 865 upwards. 
Discount allowed if round trip tickets are taken. 


Our Benevolent Societies — 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISsIONs, Room 704, C 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer.: uit 

WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Creas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

AMERICAN BOARD pd Comige FOR 
Missions, Congregational House. oston. . 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New i a 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, vW. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D 
Secretary Emeritus; harles E, Hope, Treasurer, 100 
Rey. C. H. Taintor, 


ass; Rev. H. H. Wikoff. 
.M. ©. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Fiel 
taries. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Union of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St , Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rey.C. P. Os! 
successor to Barna S. Snow, Room 601 Co 
House, Boston. A Congregational seciety devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the 
Seaman’s Friend society, -Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. ~ 


THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socre1y of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Cong: egational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St, Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
Miss Grace’ Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass.; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward S. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambric ge, Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches doarieg ans or 
yulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoorsTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Co: 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. nm 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary, 8. F. W! 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at tae 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese.. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either o: 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hu» bard, Treasurer, Fo’ 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
b. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Olark, 
D. D., and Rey. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


THE NATIONALCOUNOIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
pander the n anagement of the Trustees of the National 

ouncil). Aidsaged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rey. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. W 
pougregetiouel Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d 8t., New 
York; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PuB- 
LISHING SOOLETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
Jard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in — of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missi fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ent 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. Ail contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and indlviduals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev, F. J. Marsh is New Englaod Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business: Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as wet 
pabimies The Congregationalist and C) Worl: 
he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday sch 

apers, books for Sunday schoo’s and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and 
Schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se from 
that of the Missionary Department. to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and 1 states: 
east should be sent to the Business anager! 3. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the intert ‘and west- 
ern acases to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Aye., 
hicago, i 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT Society prints gr aged 
Evangelical Christian literature In 155 Jang 

home and abroad. Employs colporters: 7 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, etc, 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, 8 tes. 
and Legacies solicited. Louis Tag, Asst. 
Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D. D. 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield St. 


88. Cestrian........ April 29 | 8S. Canadian.,....., May 27 wa, 
(wew), seoond and’ third class only, sails| |, Devonian ..... May 6 | “ Cestrian........ a ———EEEy_s 
May 16. Ties inifredian.... “ 13 | “ Devonian....... = 3) ? ey 
A Gunarder from New York every Saturday. Bohemian ...... ad Iq Allthe 
Hep sailings, plans. ete, apply ALEXANDER | F. O. HOUGHTON & ©O., General Agents BEE YHER : 
want N, Agent, 126 State St., Boston. | Telephone 1359 Main. impo La vork 


4EUROPE & ORIENT 


: 
115 State Street, Boston 
: 


m. A. Rice, D. D., — 


of the great preacher are } 
now issued by ri BOO 


jes. Unexcellec | Select two months’ tour by 
stall for Comfort : 8.5. CED RIO, largest tn the $250 
. Terms reasonable | world. Also long tour to 
. 5. Paine, Glens Palis, N.Y. | 


Address, Dr. and Mrs. 


Italy same price, REV. L. B. TEMPLE, Flemington, N,J. 
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SAVE THE CRIPPLES.—In every household there 
are two or three pieces of broken down furniture. 
In its present condition this furniture is useless; it 
only cumbers up the attic floor. Why not send a 
postal card to the Paine Furniture Company and 
ask for their price for repairing these cripples and 
putting them in thoroughly serviceable order? You 


will be surprised to see how far a dollar can goin 
this direction if wisely expended. 


BEAUTIFUL Homss.—The Nickel Plate Road is 
Offering homeseekers special low round-trip rates 
on the first and third Tuesdays of each month to 
points all through the West, with good limits re- 
turning; also selling daily special one-way Colo- 
nists’ tickets at exceeding low rates to Pacific coast 
and intermediate points. Finest train service, in- 
cluding tourist sleeping cars, personally conducted. 
See local agent or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 
258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Firty YEARS Or PROSPERITY.—The ©. S. Bell 
Company of Hillsboro, O., have just celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of their founding. Down all 
these years their Sweet Toned Steel Alloy Bells 
have been pealing out the prosperity of this con- 
cern. Their success lies in the fact that they con- 
duct business on pure business principles, using 
fairness and honesty in dealing with their patrons. 
They have an enviable reputation for producing 
bells whose durability and adaptation to all cli- 
mates bring orders from all over the world. It is 
not an uncommon thing to hear the peal of the Steel 
Alloy Bell in Alaska, Africa, China, Mexico and, 
indeed, throughout the civilized world. Here in 
our own land are found almost innumerable testi- 
monials—the bells themselves, which in their ring- 
ing foretell the continued success of the Steel Alloy 
Bell. 


A NEW PORTFOLIO.—The Charles River to the 
Hudson. New England scenery has been portrayed 
in many different styles by various painters and 
photographers, and throughout the country most 
everybody is acquainted with the scenic landscape 
of the magnificent White Mountains, the different 
views of the silvery lakes of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, the winding rivers flowing through the fertile 
valleys of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
the unexcelled stretch of seacoast from Maine 
to Massachusetts, comprising America’s foremost 
ocean resorts, the delightful and historic landmarks 
and famous Revolutionary spots, all of which are 
pictured in admirable style in the five exquisite 
portfolios containing photographic views of these 
places published by the Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad ; but although the grand- 
eur and beauty of these views are indeed a feast to 
the lover of scenery, and though they comprise what 
one might probably imagine is everything worth see- 
ing in New England, still there is a section which, up 
to this time, has never been portrayed to the public 
in its true style. This isthe section of country along 
the Fitehburg Division taking in the Ho»osic Moun 
tains, the Deerfield Valley and the Hoosac Country, 
with grand views of the Berksnire Hills. This book, 
entitied The Charles River tothe Hudson, is just out 
and will be mailed by the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road’s General Passenger Department to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of six cents in stamps, or the set 
comprising the six books will be sent upon receipt 
of thirty-six cents. If you contemplate a visit this 
year to the summit of Mt. Washington, send six 
eents in stamps for the Colored Bird’s-Eye View 
from Mt. Washington, showing the numerous moun- 
tain peaks, ravines, etc. It gives one an excellent 
idea of the topography of this region. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 


Jist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with oe 
— in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CoNNKOTICUT, HARTFORD. 
e graduates. 
astorate. 


HARTFORD isin fo active pastorate. 
| THEOLOGICAL. 
_ flows Pedacony. Seventietn year SEMINARY 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1903-04, Now Ready. 
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Educational 
MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 3, 1903, 9 A.M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me, 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


VERMONT 


MISS FARWELL’S 


College Preparatory Classes and Home School for 
Little Girls—Oct. 1 to June 3. Terms reasonable. Sum- 
mer Home and Camp for Girls, June 11 to Sept. 1, 1903. 

126. WELLS RIVER, VERMONT. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, ‘Wiikey’ 


Summer Camp in Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, 

* MASS. 18th year. Prepares for any 
college, General course. Special advantages in Music and 
Elocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful ex- 


cursions. Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
girls. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Wellesley Hills, Mass. To 
get a comprehensive idea of the school, send for circular 
and handsome booklet of views of picturesque and his- 
toric surroundings. DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D. 

69th year begins Sept. 16,1903. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school grad- 
uates and others. Art and Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick gymnasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
yolf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful and 
eautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 
Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed, 214 pupils enrolled, 
boysand girls. Ideal combination of school and home 
life. $350a year. Catalogue. : 
Le AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal, 
Providence, R. I. 


CO VNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 

THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Prepares for any college for women. Regular and 
Special courses. Music, Art, Languages Particu- 
larly attractive home and social life. For circulars 


f full information address 
rar : A. H. CAMPBELL, A. M., Ph. D. 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


Coryright 1902 Congregational Sunday Schooland Pubdlish- 
ing Society. All rights reserved 
SUCOEREDING 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


VERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
ee, 14 lines to the inch, re | ches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 
READING NOTIOES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
Iv PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


——— 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. General and College Preparatory 
F or G irlSe Courses Large recreation grounds. 


Riverside Drive, 85thand 86th Sts., New York City. 


MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


HOMCGOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of the University of Michigan. 

Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 

cost of living very low. For announcement and partic- 

ulars address R.S. COPELAND, M. D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OHTO 


OH10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 7ist Year begins 
COLLEGE September 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. - 
A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equippe 
with libraries. museums, laboratories, and ymnasia. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Academy, the Theological Seminary, the Conservatory 
of Music. Also courses in Drawing and ae anda 
four years’ Normal Course in Physical Training for 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1475 students this 
year. For full information address the Secretary. 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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. A Business Suggestion. 3 
\ e 2. 7 
Se Tr . > —~ 
\ If you are thinking of buying a monument, you will )4 + 
If you (| | find it to your interest to contract direct with the manu- Og 
contemplate \ facturer at the quarries. ~ 
the purchase of \ Don’t entrust your work to the middleman or marble a 
eee | i\\ dealer, because he has to send to Quincy and buy—con- 6 
iy: 6a =" sequently there are in such cases surely two profits to 9& 


designs 


squeeze out of the quality and price, while not infrequently 
a “jobber ” conies in, as a link in the chain, for even a third 
profit. 

Buy your monument as you would any work of art, 
from a house of high repute; pay a fair price, and hold the 
makers responsible. : 

Buy in this way and you have one firm to deal with, 
one profit and one responsibility from the quarry to the 
cemetery in any part of the country. 

Buy in this way and your monument will be set by 
those accustomed to heavy work—who never yet marred 
a stone in the handling at the cemetery, and who 
consequently have never found it necessary to fasten 
on, with a trifle of cement, broken corners carelessly 

ret oco , . chipped from valuable cut stone. : 
In a word—BUY OF US—THOMAS & MILLER. 

We manufacture artistic monuments from Quincy, Westerly, Barre, or any other lead- 
ing granite, and as we sell direct to consumers, we save the latter all middlemen’s profits. 

All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly according to contract. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 
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DISTINCTIVELY , : 
| Religious Notices | ASUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK © the Per Ca 
Religious and ecclesiastical Abtices: addresses of ministers, | G EMS OF SONG u a r a n t e€ e€ 


etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. By (RA D; SANKEY ane HUDERTIEO NL The Coal River Coal and Land Co,, Charleston, W. Va., 


and estimates, 


also for our new 
FREE 
BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 


2 a ae ee a et ee a 
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& te aes offers a limited amount of its certificates for sale at 
F . | Bor. JR. HENSEL, Shenandoah, Pa.—‘*/¢ gives universal | $50.00 per share. This Company owns coal lands which 
j dgek ta Pere Ga een he wens pes Mis- satisfaction. [ts beautiful hymns, rich in werds, | are leased to operators who pay rentals based on pro- 
: hae At ites Worris<-ill Gancor sien ors cor. | “meet in melodies, are well adapted for all SCASOMS duction, the minimum amounting to more than nine 
i dially invited to attend the annual meeting ofthe B.A. A. | @nd occasions. J should not wonder tf it became | per cent. on the capital stock ($100,000). A Trust 
. = aoston See eae he onder Poor Stas nt 38 em, Suk STARBAND OF ALL SUMDAY &tEME eee Company guarantees at least six per cent. dividends to 
: Boston. Election of officers, reception of members, and | Mandsomely Cloth bound, 30c. by mail; $25 per 10@, | Shareholders. For booklet and map, please write 
Besar sacs dares” Bike hte Copies or examination mailed ee COAL RIVER COAL LAI 
| A. H. WHEELOOK, Secretary. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicage. Citizens National Bank Building, Charleston, W. Va. 
} 
{ 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
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Event and Comment 


We publish in this issue 
the program of the Pa- 
cific Coast Congregational 
Read it. Not because you ex- 
pect to attend it, for that is impossible 
probably, but in order to understand 
better the point of view of your brethren 
in a section of the country full of possi- 
bility, Congregational-wise as well as po- 
litically, industrially and commercially 
speaking. There all is throbbing with 
life. Churches, colleges, academies are 
the fruits of sacrificial labor and love. 
The gospel has to be practical and 
voice reality. Wedeem it most enheart- 
ening that our brethren on the Pacific 
coast have had the denominational self- 
consciousness and enthusiasm to arrange 
for this great gathering. ‘‘ Westward the 
course of Empire takes its way,’ and 
westward the type of religion for which 
Congregationalism has stood must go 
also. It meets at first, as President 
Slocum of Colorado College has: pointed 
out in his lectures at Andover, with sus- 
picion from a conservative folk, but in 
due time it is seen to be the solvent of 
the problem of Christian unity in small 
towns, the mother of schools, colleges 
and an educated ministry, and these the 
far West must have. 


The Pacific Coast 
Congress . 


For the sake of economy 
and effectiveness striking 
changes in church polity 
are being wrought the world over. Along 
with the appeal of sentiment favoring 
church unity there goes the practical 
sense demanding less waste, greater effi- 
ciency and conservation of energy and 
material and spiritual power. It is one 
of the arguments used in New Zealand 
favoring union of Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists and Congregationalists. It is 
frankly admitted in the new plans for 
the administration of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, to which 
we refer elsewhere. It entered into the 
Miscussion at Pittsburgh, last week, 
between Congregationalists, Methodist 
Protestants and United Brethren. Ithas 
had more to do than anything else with 
the plan for consolidating the publishing 
interests of the Methodist Episcopal 


Consolidation for 
Economy’s Sake 


Church, to which we referred last week. 
It also affects the plan for consolidating 


the five denominational societies of that 
denomination into three—the Board of 
Foreign Missions, the Board of Home 
Missions and the Board of Education—a 
scheme just announced. Do Congrega- 
tionalists think they can escape this drift ; 


that the early recommendations of its 


own National Council along this line are 
to fall flat; that officials are to multiply, 
seminaries which should be consolidated 


continue to live on in isolation, and socie- 
ties to compete with one another in doing 
essentially the same work, without the 
denomination’s losing ground? 


Out of the agita- 
tioh for Congrega- 
tional reform led 
by the late Dr. Joseph Parker, a new 
plan has evolved. The committee which 
has been at work on it for nearly a year 
has drafted a new constitution for the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, making radical changes in its 
character. The new plan provides for 
a council of not less than 300 members, 
the most of them to be elected by the 
county unions. The council, two-thirds 
of whose members are to be laymen, is 
to hold quarterly meetings and to have 
important legislative and administrative 
functions. It is to assume the practical 
direction of the missionary and educa- 
tional work of the denomination, to de- 
termine the ecclesiastical standing of 
ministers, to secure uniformity of rules 
governing the county unions and to ar- 
range the program of the annual meeting 
of the union, which is to be called the 
General Assembly. It is in fact to be 
a permanent governing committee, leay- 
ing the individual churches free to man- 
age their internal affairs, while exercis- 
ing authority as to their common interests. 
If this plan is adopted, English Congre- 
gational churches will have two adminis- 
trative bodies—the upper house, repre- 
senting the county unions, and the lower 
house, representing the local churches. 
We take space now to note only two 
things—first, that the council which is to 
be the controlling body is to be composed 
mainly of laymen ; and, second, that only 
those ministers actually in charge of 
churches can vote in the General Assem- 
bly, or can address it without special 
permission. The great May meetings of 
the English Congregational churches will 
have passed through a’strange transfor- 
mation when leaders like Fairbairn, 
Guinness Rogers, Wardlaw Thompson 
and P. T. Forsyth can address their 
brethren only when a special vote has 
been taken giving them this privilege. 
It is not to be expected that the new 
constitution will be adopted in its pres- 
ent form, but it probably forecasts im- 
portant changes in Congregational polity, 
which may be necessary in order that the 
churches may work efliciently together 
under present conditions. 


The Evolution of English 
Congregationalism 


One of the most valuable 
The City Church articles we have printed 
nese Sin long time is that by 
Mr. Robert A. Woods of the South End 


House in this issue, in which he discusses 
the South End Church Problem in Boston. 
He is dealing with more than a local 
problem, and stating it from the point of 
view of one who can stand outside, free 
from any of those attachments, personal 
or institutional, which so often obscure 
the vision when such a work of analysis 
is entered upon by those within the 
church. The spirit in which the article 
is written is excellent. The facts and 
conclusions are pertinent to all Protes- 
tant sects, including the Protestant Epis- 
copal. The immediate occasion of the 
article doubtless was the special problem 
which Boston Congregationalists face, 
but it has a far broader range of value. 
It is a problem that transcends mere 
adjustment of polity, episcopal or inde- 
pendent, to a given condition of affairs. 
It goes deeper than that and touches the 
conception of a church as such, and the 
spirit with which members of the church 
and pastors of churches must take up the 
work. It is a plea for closer range firing, 
actual residence of the shepherd among 
the flock, better adaptation of methods 
to modern conditions, more generous sup- 
port of the struggling city churches by 
the strong suburban churches, closer fed- 
eration of all the spiritual agencies of a 
given district, in short, a wider conception 
of the church’s mission. 


“What do you want in order 
oe Song oe to make a successful Poly- 
” technic?” said some one to 
the late Mr. Quintin Hogg, the pre-emi- 
nently successful founder and backer of 
the London Polytechnic. ‘‘Somebody’s 
life-blood,” he replied. ‘‘The churches 
must rise to the height of that ideal, and 
give their life-blood,” said C. Silvester 
Horne, who leaves Kensington, the well- 
to-do London suburb for a poorer London 
district, as he gave to the London Congre- 
gational Union, a fortnight ago, his first 
statement as to why he takes on the new 
work. The time has come, as Mr. Robert 
Woods makes clear in his striking article 
elsewhere in this issue, for the strong 
Congregational churches in Boston’s sub- 
urbs to put some of their life-blood into 
their sister churches in Boston’s quarters 
where the multitude still live but where 
institutional Christianity languishes. 
Something more than money is necessary 
—it must be life- blood. 


Recently, in the Outlook, 
Rey. Theodore D. Bacon 
ascribed the failure of Uni- 
tarianism asa popular form of Protestant- 
ism to its failure to furnish an adequate 
liturgy or any source of convincing au- 


The Weakness 
of Unitarianism 
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thority, and to its non-enforcement of 
the truth of spiritual regeneration. Re- 
plying to this in the Christian Register, 
Rey. E. A. Horton, secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, admits that 
there is much force in the arraignment, 
but he claims that the present Sunday 
school training of the Unitarian churches 
faces these demands quite squarely. He 
says that by a measure of ritual in the 
Sunday schools, through constant repeti- 
tion there of the Unitarian creed, and 
through less emphasis om ethics and more 
on religion, a generation to a degree has 
been, and even more now is being reared, 
which will give over the argumentative 
and academic mood of the last generation 
of Unitarians, and in due time become 
more reverent and spiritual. He does 
not claim that the great truth of regen- 
eration is being treated in a complete 
way; he simply claims that Unitarian 
Sunday schools are drawing nearer to 
right treatment of this spiritual princi- 
ple. Such admissions as this make fora 
better day for the Congregational polity 
in New England. 


Rey. Arthur Lloyd, presi- 
> ebaetintdy dent of St. Paul’s College, 

Tokyo and president of the 
standing committee of the missionary dis- 
trict of Tokyo, thus a prominent figure in 
Protestant Episcopal missionary work in 
Japan, is, by his own confession, a Papist, 
as the Church Standard of Philadelphia 
conclusively proved in a recent issue. 
He has “‘ learned,” he says, ‘‘to turn to the 
See of Rome the consistent witness to the 
unity of Christ’s church, as the solvent 
factor in the missionary problem.” He 
pays his share of Peter’s Pence ‘‘as an 
outward and visible sign of the desires,” 
of his heart. The Standard while admir- 
ing the candor-of Mr. Lloyd holds his 
position as an Episcopalian nominally 
' Protestant to be “inconsistent and illog- 
ical to the verge of absurdity and beyond,” 
y and argues that for such a man to retain 
his present position will be to make the 
t Protestant Episcopal Church ridiculous 
before the face of the world. The Stand- 
ard also is moved to ask ‘‘ whether the 
present time, when ministers of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church are openly and 
secretly teaching that submission to the 
papacy is the only way to Catholic unity, 
is an ideal time to drop the word Prot- 
estant’’ from the official title of the 
church. The bishop of Tokyo and the 
board of managers have just canceled 
Mr. Lloyd's appointment. 


The Outlook, organ of the 
non-Anglican churches of 
New Zealand, brings stir- 

ring news of the auspicious prospect for 

union within afew years of the Presby- 
‘ terians, Congregationalists and Metho- 
 dists of that far away land. Presby- 
_terians and Wesleyans have found unity 
among themselves first and are now en- 
 deavoring to bring to pass the greater 
unity. The speeches in the denomina- 
tional church courts of highest resort 
b have been admirable in tenor, the de- 
bates have been on a lofty plane, and 
clergy and laity alike seem ready for 
- union for reasons both sentimental and 


“C oevanan Each denomination through 
highest 


Christian Unity 
in New Zealand 


court has acted favorably on 
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tentative steps toward union; that is, it 
has appointed a representative committee 
to deal with similar committees from the 
other bodies. 


Many public libraries 
report a considerable de- 
Sas oly atte: Cae in the use of their 
books. Three reasons are specially men- 
tioned for this falling off in interest. It 
is said that the people read fewer books 
in prosperous times than in periods of 
financial depression, being more absorbed 
in current affairs; that with larger means 
there are more buyers of popular books, 
and that there is an increasing number 
of patrons of such institutions as the 
Book Lovers’ and Tabard Inn Libraries. 
There is a disproportionate demand for 
certain books of popular fiction. One 
librarian reports that she can find use for 
eighty copies of a novel which is just 
now a common topic of conversation, 
but that a few weeks hence they will 
probably lie on the shelves uncalled for. 
It is a question how far this demand 
should be satisfied. No general answer, 
however, could be made to this question. 
Dr, John Hunter of London appropriately 
says that to condemn novels as such 
would be as reckless as to pass a prohibi- 
tion law against bottles, without refer- 
ence to their contents. A wise library 
committee is no less important than a 
sufficient fund for the purchase of books. 


What Are the 


When Mr, John R. 
Federation of Students Mott and other lead- 
odie ers of the Student 
Movement took into consideration the 
lands without national organization in 
Southeastern Europe and the Levant, 
they discovered Dr. N. Walling Clark, 
president of the Reeder School of Theol- 
ogy of the American Methodists in Rome, 
providentially prepared and temporarily 
available as their first representative. 
In six months before the great meeting 
at Soré, Denmark, last August, Dr. Clark 
visited sixty educational institutions of 
different grades, and this year, again, he 
is continuing his effort in behalf of East- 
ern students. The first Christian Associ- 
ations have been formed in Italy, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia and Bulgaria. In these 
and neighboring countries the people are 
chiefly Catholic or connected with some 
branch of the Oriental Church, and the 
problem there is partly how to evangelize 
young men who do not wish to become 
Protestant. In Greece the way is being 
prepared by a society called the ‘ Anap- 
lasis’’ under the presidency of the crown 
prince and with many followers, whose 
object is to evangelize within the fold of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, They pub- 
lish a paper for religious discussion, hold 
evangelistic services attended by crowds 
in the city of Athens, and send preachers 
on frequent visits to other places. 


Across the “gean Amer- 
pes hameacly Werk ican Christians have 

planted a phalanx of 
mission stations reaching from the Black 
Sea to Egypt, with colleges at the strate- 
gic points. Representatives from Robert 
College, Constantinople, the new Inter- 
national College at Smyrna, and the Syr- 
ian Protestant College at Beirut attended 
the Denmark meeting. At Anatolia Col- 


lege, in March, Dr. Olark in eight days — 
held over thirty meetings, with ‘ 
ranging from a score or two in the classes ~ * 
for Christian workers to several hundreds 
in the English preaching services. Be- 
sides this he conversed personally with 
numbers who sought him singly or in 
small groups. At St. Paul’s Institute, 
Tarsus, Dr. Clark found 200 students pre- 
pared to receive him by daily meetings 
held for weeks from the Week of Prayer 
in January. Aintab is already rejoicing — 
in a revival of great power, a repetition 

of the wonderful experiences of last year. 


i 
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Our correspondent in Mel- 
Burning Bibles bourne writes that Protes- 
rhe tants in Australia seldom 
have been aroused to such indignation as 
that called forth by the burning of the > 
New Testaments belonging to the native 
converts in the Rewa district, Fiji The 
New Testaments were a recent transla- 
tion, and followed the Revised Version. 
They belonged to a tribe who under the 
coercion of their chief, Namosi, perverted 
from the Methodist Church to Roman 
Catholicism, They were burned by Sis- 
ters of Mercy under the instructions of 
Father Rongier. The Bible-burning was 
open to the observation of passers by. 
The action of the chief was due to a 
grievance (real or imaginary) against the 
British Government, and to indiscretion 
on the part of a Wesleyan native teacher. 
Cardinal Moran’s performances have been 
characteristic, First he said that the 
Testaments were burned because the na- 
tives used them as idols. Then he de- 
clared that the reports of the Bible-burn- 
ing were false. On the top of the Bible- 
burning followed an insolent demand for 
a public holiday on St. Patrick’s Day. 
This means making the whole community 
pay £17,000 to give Roman Catholics, who 
are only a fourth of the population, a holi- 
day. At first the government refused 
the demand to proclaim a public holiday. 
Then the cardinal wrote the premier a 
threatening letter, and the premier, while 
not gazetting a public holiday, yielded so 
far as to give civil servants a half-holiday 
onfullpay. Ifthe present tension is kept 
up until the next state election, it is prob- 
able that hardly a Roman Catholic will 
be found in next Parliament of the state 
of New South Wales. 


~ 


The old city of Richmond 
probably never had at any 

one time so great an assem- c 
bly of educators as itenter- — 
tained, with true Southern hospitality, — : 
last week. Its Academy of Music — was 
crowded at successive sessions by in- 
tensely interested audiences, Se 
the chief speakers were visitors from th j 
North. While the effort was made t 
clude politics and race questior “i 
proved of course impossible aa C 

the subject which occasioned the ¢ 
ence was a sectional and race problet 
The South is in greater need of e 
than the North, and Northants ; 
aided in arranging the contanaai o a 
means of helping Southern fellow- 
zens. One of their own ae said 
“The people in one-half of the counties — 
of the South are probably not able to 
support any kind of a decent school, ev 
if they knew how to do so’’ While 1 
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nessee and Kentucky spend $2.32 per year 
for the education of each ¢hild between 
the ages of five and twenty, Massachu- 
setts spends $17.70. The South is suspi- 
cious of the offered aid of the North, lest 
it should involve too great elevation of 
the Negro. Yet the slow and toilsome 
process of education for all classes is the 
only sure way to remove prejudice and 
promote the spirit of justice toward all. 
In the desire to propitiate the South, 
some Northern men expressed approval 
of treatment of the Negro which does 
not fairly represent Northern sentiment. 
But that was little more than an incident 
in a meeting which cannot fail to do great 
good. While Booker Washington was 
not invited to the assembly, no work re- 
ceived heartier approval than his. Mr. 
Carnegie’s great gift to Tuskegee was 
made at an opportune time to influence 
Southern public opinion. Popular educa- 
tion cannot be confined to one race or 
class in a community. This conference 
will help make that fact plain. Its influ- 
ence for good will be felt throughout the 
_ whole country. 


The installation of Mgr. 
fee Dennis O’Connell as rec- 
® tor of the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, last week, marks 
a decided triumph of the Liberal wing of 
the church in this country, and ensures 
that the university will be carried on 
along lines laid down by Bishop Keane, 
its first rector. The nomination of the 
new rector brings delight to Archbishop 
Ireland and the other champions of 
* Americanism.”’ Mgr. O’Connell is aman 
of great executive ability, high character 
and much scholarship. The installation 
of this new educator was coincident in 
time with the assembling in Washington 
of one of the largest representative gath- 
erings of the hierarchy ever held in this 
country. All of the archbishops save 
three were present, and many of the 
bishops. They discussed, among other 
themes, the future of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in the Philippines, listened to 
a thoroughgoing report on the matter 
from Rey. Father Edward Vattman, sen- 
ior Roman Catholic United States Army 
chaplain in the Philippines, who, with 
the consent of Secretary of War Root, 
has been engaged on this task for some 
time. His report on the dimensions of 
the independent movement among the 
Filipinos led by Agilpay is said to have 
caused considerable amazement and 
alarm. 
_ Another theme of debate by the higher 
clergy present was the problem of educat- 
ing priests who can take the places of the 
friars whom the people will not have. 
There are differences of opinion as to the 
best place to carry on this education. 
Some say in Manila, others in this coun- 
try. Already a-building is under way 
near the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington where training of missionaries for 
the Philippine field will be carried on. 
Unfortunately the demands upon the 
church in this country now, by reason of 
‘the unprecedented increase of emigration 
to this country, are more than the pres- 
ent theological seminaries and training 
_ schools can meet, hence the difficulty the 
hierarchy is having in finding men to go 
to the Philippines to take the place of the 
Spanish friars. Three excellent men 
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have recently been chosen to go out as 
bishops—Bishop Montgomery of Califor- 
nia, Dr. F. J. Rooker and Rev. Dennis J. 
Daugherty. 


Missouri’s new United 
States senator and former 
governor is under suspi- 
cion as the outcome of the revelations 
there concerning the bribery of legislators 
by the baking-powder trust. Her tieu- 
tenant governor has been forced to resign 
his position and is a ruined man politi- 
cally and socially. Several state senators 
are under suspicion. Credit for this is 
due to Governor Dockery, Attorney-gen- 
eral Crow, and District Attorney Folk of 
St. Louis for the resolute way in which 
they are carrying out this exposé. Our 
St. Louis correspondents inform us that 
the results of the recent municipal elec- 
tion were not quite as disheartening as 
we intimated in our comment a few weeks 
ago. Every rascal high or low should 
either be in prison or a fugitive from the 
state before the gates of the exposition 
open to the world. 


Missouri’s Civic 
House Cleaning 


Mrs. Tyner’s procural of 
papers in a safe which was 
the property of the Govern- 
ment, thus perhaps destroying evidence 
against her husband, who had been forced 
to resign his place as assistant postmas- 
ter-general, indicates that the post office 
officials are not nearly as clever or as 
zealous in probing the present scandals 
to the bottom as they need to be; and 
we sympathize somewhat with those jour- 
nals which are calling upon the President 
to either send orders on to Washington to 


The Post Office 
Scandals 


- brace up Postmaster-General Payne, or 


else return to Washington himself and 
assume control of the investigation. As 
it is, the Post Office Department is being 
made a laughing stock by clever and au- 
dacious officials who are under charges. 


Legislative Varies Scenes witnessed in the 
and Massachusetts last week. give one 
pause. In Illinois machine politics and 
corporation greed induced the Speaker 
of the House to ignore the constitutional 
rights of legislators in his effort to force 
through legislation. This brought -on 
scenes of revolt and threats of personal 
violence to him, which had their due ef- 
fect and procured for the legislation 
guarding citizens’ rights with respect 
to franchises the place in parliamentary 
procedure which the majority wished it 
to have. Face to face with betrayal of 
his trust by a presiding officer acting as 
a tool for a party boss the legislators 
acted vigorously, and secured by physical 
force what they could not get by other 
means. It wasn’t pretty, but it was ef- 
fective in defeating essential anarchy. 
The temper with which Chicago faces 
the record may be inferred from the 
following editorial in the Record-Herald: 
Our congratulations to the ninety-seven men 
of the House of Representatives of Illinois! 
Face to face with the usurpation of their 
function by one John H. Miller they met their 
duty like men with red blood in their veins. 
For cravens who tamely allow their con- 
stitutional rights to be trampled on by a 
dictator Illinois has boundless contempt. 
For men who, knowing their rights, main- 
tain them, peacefully if possible, forcibly if 
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need be, Illinois has the pride of a mother of 
brave sons. 

In Massachusetts the violence, culminat- 
ing in the “naming” of two senators, 
has grown out of protest by a minority 
against legislation favored by the ma- 
jority, and intended to put the important 
matter of registration of voters in the 
hands of police, who while paid by the 
city, are under the control not of the 
city administration, but of the state-ap- 
pointed police commissioners. Partisan- 
ship rather than principle has been at the 
bottom of the efforts to defeat the legis- 
lation; and the methods employed have 
been characteristic of men used to brawls 
in the municipal legislature of Boston. 


April 19 is the day 
when Massachusetts 
makes holiday, and to some extent, by 
services in church, school and home, 
makes the day conform to its title—Pa- 
triots’ Day. This year an experiment 
was tried in Boston which deserves imi- 
tation. Faneuil Hall was the place of 
assembly. The lieutenant governor of 
the state, the mayor of Boston, Congress- 
man McCall, and eminent Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Jewish clergymen 
were the speakers ; and the audience was 
made up of “first voters” from the 
North and West Ends of the city, youths 
mostly foreign born or of parents not 
native. Admirable weighty and eloquent 
statements of fundamental principles of 
Americanism were made to the real com- 
ing rulers of the city. Optimism was the 
dominant note, and democracy the gospel 
of the hour. Equality of opportunity for 
all races and all religions was the ideal 
appreciated, and loyalty to a land afford- 
ing such an opportunity exalted as the 
duty paramount. This meeting should be 
credited to the Equal Suffrage League. 
It is an idea on which there is no copy- 
right. Other communities in other years 
should thus utilize Patriots’ Day ; and in 
states having no such holiday the idea is 
also workable on Fourth of July and Me- 


Nurture in Patriotism 


legislatures of Illinois ,gmorial Day (May 30). 


A Movement Toward Church 


Union 


Congregationalists have always recog- 
nized it as an important part of their 
mission to promote the unity of all Chris- 
tian believers. Their free polity, com- 
mitting to each church the government 
of its own affairs, and their fellowship in 
a common faith and common enterprises 
to extend the gospel, give them a peculiar 
opportunity to join with churches of other 
names which love liberty and value intel- 
ligent co-operation for the same great end 
—the building up of the kingdom of God, 
Our National Council has for many years 
had a committee for the purpose of en- 
couraging union with other denomina- 
tions. The basis on which Congregation- 
alists can affiliate with other bodies was 
declared by the council of 1892 to be com- 
mon evangelical faith, substantial Con- 
gregational polity and the free communion 
of Christians. 

No other committee of our National 
Council has been more faithful to its 
duties or had a greater vision of its possi- 
bilities than this one; and the important 
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service it is rendering is in large measure 
due to the wisdom and persistence of its 
chairman, Rev. William Hayes Ward, 
editor of the Independent. He and his 
associates have studied the conditions of 
other Christian bodies and have responded 
in a fraternal spirit to manifestations of 
a desire on the part of any of these bodies 
for closer relations. 

The meeting at Pittsburg, of which an 
account is given on another page, is the 
most promising effort of this committee 
thus far. The two denominations which 
have joined with ours in the effort to 
bring about a union, are in important re- 
spects like the Congregationalists in their 
traditions, aims and methods of adminis- 
tration. A considerable number of min- 
isters trained in their schools are pastors 
of our churches. Like ourselves they 
cherish the liberty of the local church. 
They have endured sacrifices in order to 
maintain principles that are essentially 
Congregational. While we may have 
some things to teach them of the value 
of fellowship joined with liberty, they 
may be able to show us how we may work 
more effectively with some increase of 
power through greater centralization of 
administration without sacrificing the 
independence of the local church. They 
have much of the devotion and evangel- 
istic fervor which we desire to cultivate. 
We can impart to them also some spirit- 
ual gifts which they need and can pro- 
mote among them an interestin Christian 
education which would increase their 
strength and add to their influence. 

No union between Christian denomina- 
tions can be genuine unless it is willingly 
entered into by all the parties concerned. 
A real union requires acquaintance, with 
mutual respect and love. It takes time. 
It calls on Congregationalists and on the 
members of these other denominations to 
study one another’s history, character 
and the genius of their work. Where 
Methodist Protestants and United Breth- 
ren are strongest we are least numerous, 
while in New England and other parts of 
the country where we are strong, they are 
little known. Yet these three bodies, if 
their leaders are convinced that the king- 
dom of God will be advanced through 
their union, need not lack opportunities 
for knowing one another. 

The movement undertaken in Pittsburg 
last week is thus far auspicious. Those 
who took part in it are men of wide 
experience in and beyond their own 
denominations. They separated, after 
two days of communion, with a mutual 
confidence much quickened that they are 
called to work together for a common and 
great purpose, They are willing to wait 
patiently for union to progress naturally 
and healthfully. But they are unanimous 
in their desire to promote it,and in their 
conviction that it will come. They re. 
gard that meeting as fraught with great 
possible results to the denominations in 
which they labor and to the whole Chris- 
tian Churcb. 

If this movement is wisely guided, and 
is earnestly fostered by the churches, it 
will be likely to attract other denomina- 
tions to united action. The Methodist 
Protestants and United Brethren com- 

ttees, realizing that in their methods 
of church government they ure closer 
to each other than to Congregationalists, 
held a meeting by themselves to consider 
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whether they cannot at once take steps 
to effect an organic union, and this action 
was heartily approved by the Congrega- 
tionalists. They took no positive step at 
this time lest they might delay the move- 
ment already started. 

We do net now undertake to point out 
the advantages that might accrue from 
the union of these separated bodies of 
Christians. But it needs no stretch of 
the imagination to grasp the idea of 
quickened impulses to service, of the im- 
pression on the indifferent world, and 
of the outreaching earnestness to give 
the gospel to foreign lands which would 
follow the communion of Christians who 
have lived in the same country, shared 
in the same civic and social life and yet 
have in the main cherished their Chris- 
tian ideals and carried on their work for 
their one Master in separate camps. We 
invite the prayerful interest of Congrega- 
tionalists in this movement toward the 
union of three Christian denominations. 
We look with hopeful expectation for 
further evidence of its progress and of 
approval by all the members of our 
churches. 


Emerson 


In the Hall of Fame, New York city, 
the name of Ralph Waldo Emerson stands 
first among those of American men of 
letters, having been chosen for that place 
by a select electorate made up of Ameri- 
can-born educators, publicists, jurists, 
men of letters and journalists representing 
all the states of the Union. Thus does a 
representative verdict of the intelligent 
public endorse the verdict of the. critics 
of Jiterature—European and American. 

Emerson’s influence has extended far 
beyond his native land. He was the in- 
spiring influence on Jobn Tyndall’s youth. 
Heis the favorite author of Pobedonosteff, 
Russia’s ‘‘ Torquemadaof the Nineteenth 
Century” and Tolstoi’s persecutor. Read 
by John Clifford when the latter was a 
youth, Emerson profoundly shaped the 
character of England’s greatest preacher 
of Christian democracy. From Emerson 
Henry Drummond said that he learned 
“to see with his own mind,” that is to 
lean less on logic and on intuition more, 
To Emerson the Hindu religious reformer 
Mozoomdar owes much. The Belgian 
mystic Maeterlinck is his disciple. What 
Emerson was to Hermann Grimm and 
Thomas Carlyle—his German and _ his 
Scotch contemporaries—long since be- 
came part of the history of America’s 
contribution to European thought. 

On May 25 the centenary of Emerson’s 
birth will be celebrated suitably here and 
abroad. Inasmuch as he was pre-emi- 
nently a religious teacher, a Congrega- 
tionalist by lineage and an Independent 
of the Independents by choice, and beyond 
question a prophet or ‘‘a Voice,” as Rich- 
ard Garnett calls him, it was natural that 
we should give considerable space in this 
issue to consideration of one who has 
been called, not inaptly, “‘ the Psyche of 
Puritanism.” 

He suffered from over-praise while he 
lived—as Dr. George A. Gordon in his 
article in the May Atlantic on Emerson 
as a Religious Influence makes clear ina 
reminiscence of his own experience at the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1879, when 
Dr. Hedge introduced Emerson “as the 


man who more than any other belonging 
to the nineteenth century had influenced 
the religious life of the world.” Thetime — 
has come now for dispassionate, judicial — 
appraisal of the man. Sectarian feeling — 
has diminished. Science has come to 
moderate the claims of subjectivity. Rad- 
icals no longer monopolize control of in- 
fluential organs of opinion. Editors of 
journals like the North American Review 
and the Atlantic are not in league as 
formerly to make culture and orthodoxy > 
seem antipodal. Therefore, entirely apart ; 
from its intrinsic worth as a work of crit- 

icism, Dr. Gordon’s articleon Emersonin = 
the Atlantic, is significant, The same 
may be said of Mr. Mabie’s in Harper’s 
and Robertson Nicoll’s in the Worth 
American Review. 


Dr. Gordon will be found dealing 
frankly with Emerson’s limitations as 
a religious leader, and none too strongly 
condemning the emphasis which the 
Concord sage put on the subjective and 
the individual, to the belittling or ignor- 
ing of the objective, and the social or 
historical aspects of religion and religious 
institutions. This point is also empha- 
sized in one of the articles on Emerson 
in this paper. 

Like all who knew Emerson personally 
or who have carefully studied his career, 
Dr. Gordon pays homage to the great 
seer's nobility of character and life, “the 
absolute and final and august simplicity ” | 
of which—to quote Mr. Howells—all men 
concede. But he points out that this life 
of nobility was the flowering out of a 
plant rooted in a faith very different 
from that which he held; and that 
both Emerson and Carlyle are open 
to the charge of never haying seriously 
studied or really understood Christianity. 

Both “failed to recognize the rock whence 
they were hewn, and that they did not 
exhaust the quarry,’’ both were “ obliv- 
ious of the pit whence they were digged, 
and that the precious metal 

after they were taken out, in boundless 
abundance.” 

Which is to say, of course, that like 
other men Emerson was fallible, but 
which still leaves him a large figure in 
the circle of those Americans whom the 
world calls great, a thinker to whom men 
ever will go for inspiration, a prose stylist 
with no superior in sententiousness, and 
a poet with “great and eo 
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The Partition of China 


The inevitable has happened, and it is 
a sign of stupidity if surprise ae oo. 
that Russia has at last served 
China that Manchuria is to be se ‘apart 
for Russians and for Russian trade 
imperative necessity—that the Si 
railroad should have a term tz 
bors open in winter—compe 
to covet the province, were ti \ 
other reasons. All the testimor 
elers through Manchuria ree y ha } 
pointed toward retention of tay TOY ince - 
by Russia, else why such e ture of oy 
funds, establishment of cities. towns 
and fortification of strategic points? 
Pledges to the contrary notwiths 
Russia was foreordained to plan te 
it. 

For Great Britain and Jaa 
have political as well as commercial end 
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to accomplish in Asia, the situation just 
now is critical doubtless, and it may be 


taken for granted that they will file forci- 
ble protests in Peking against the conces- 
sions by China to Russia which the latter 
demands. The United States also will 
ask for an explanation of the breach of 
faith, and Russia may reply that if we 
will but wait we can have all that we 
desire commercially, if we will but let her 
have what she desires politically as well 
as commercially. And no doubt a major- 
ity of the citizens of this country will be 
satisfied if through a diplomatic arrange- 
ment our commercial rights in Manchuria 
may be safeguarded. 

This, however, will not satisfy Japan 
or Great Britain, who will seek our moral 
support for pressure against Russia as a 
matter of principle, they claiming, and 
we think rightly, that concede Manchuria 
to Russia, the partition of China will but 
follow, and sooner or later German tariff 
rates shut us out from Shantung, and 
French tariff rates out of provinces in 
the South which France is planning to 
acquire as soon as may be. It is signifi- 
cant to note that there is agreement in 
Europe that Russia in the present emer- 
gency has nothing to fear from either 
Germany or France. So far as they are 
concerned she has a free hand. 

In our opinion the present crisis in- 
volves more than control of Manchuria. 
It involves the future of China. Secre- 
tary Hay has fended off partition. Can 
he do so longer? If not, and if the 
scramble for territory really has begun, 
then there are perilous times ahead for 
the peace of the world. ; 


Compensations 


When one has lost hopelessly his choic- 
est possessions, what can he do, what 
ought he to do with what is left to him ? 
The question is as old as humanity, yet it 
is being asked every day as though it had 
never been thought of before. The 
author of the book of Job undertook to 
answer it, but succeeded only in confess- 
ing that he could not, though he made 
his work of perennial interest by inter- 
preting his question in the language of 
universal experience, and by intimating 
the universal conviction that there is an 
answer.and an Answerer. Job, having 
lost everything that makes life desirable, 
clings to this conviction, and finds at last 


° compensations that make his life richer 


than before.. 

The world is filled with men and women 
who lament their irrecoverable losses 
without ever discovering the reason for 
their experience. To such persons Helen 
Keller's The Story of My Life brings a 
wonderful message. She is only in her 


early twenties, not yet out of college. 
_ She had not passed her second birthday 


when she was smitted by an illness which 


* _ robbed her of sight and hearing and left 


her alone in silent darkness. 
knowledge of herimmense loss penetrated 
- her consciousness—it could only have 
been revealed to her by impressions and 
_ hiats from the hidden outer world—she 
_ groped for years in the gloom, feeling 


As the 


r, yet beyond her reach. Who can 
what the weight of such a loss may 
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Yet if Helen Keller had kept her sight 
and hearing and speech, though she has 
an exceptionally brilliant mind, she 
could not in a long lifetime have done to 
mankind the service she has accomplished 
already. With the noble ambition to 
make herself useful in the highest way to 
the world, she might well have coveted 
the opportunity which her great disaster 
gave her. She has awakened a new sym- 
pathy for a great class of afflicted chil- 
dren, has caused new inventions to be 
made and put to use to develop their abili- 
ties for happiness and usefulness, and has 
shown new possibilities of powers which 
blind and deaf persons can exert. 

Besides all this she has brought into 
the circle of her intimate friends many 
whose friendship is coveted by the most 
fortunate men and women. And no one 
will read her story without being con- 
vinced that she has enriched her life by 
discovering precious secrets of nature and 
of human hearts which would never have 
been revealed to her if she had kept her 
physical vision and hearing. Many things 
also which might have marred the purity 
and serenity of her soul have been unable 
to touch her. 

Uncompleted lives shadowed by be- 
reavement and the sense of hopeless loss 
may find in this uncompleted life story 
at least a promise that an answer is yet 
to be given them to their great question 
which the author of the book of Job 
could do little more than put into the 
form of words. If what is taken away 
from us is removed that we may do the 
work to which we have been called by a 
loving Father, may we riot yet bless the 
hand that smote us and gratefully ac- 
knowledge both its wisdom and love? 
Helen Keller seems even thus early to 
have begun to discover the secret that 
wise men have sought in vain. There is 
a pathos beyond expression in this reve- 
lation of her inner thoughts: 


Everything has its wonders, even darkness 
and silence, and I learn, whatever state I may 
be in, therein to be content. Sometimes, it is 
true, a sense of isolation infolds me like a cold 
mist as I sit alone and wait at life’s shut gate. 
Beyond there is light and music and sweet 
companionship; but I may not enter. Fate, 
silent, pitiless, bars the way. Fain would I 
question his imperious decree, for my heart 
is still undisciplined and passionate; but my 
tongue will not utter the bitter, futile words 
that rise to my lips and they fall back into 
my heart like unshed tears. Silence sits im- 
mense upon my soul. Then comes hope with 
@ smile and whispers, ‘‘ There is joy in self- 
forgetfulness.” SoI try to make the light in 
others’ eyes my sun, the music in others’ ears 
my symphony, the smile on others’ lips my 
happiness. 


Jesus’ Teaching as to Prayer 


Prayer seemed difficult to many a cen- 
tury ago, and continues so to others now, 
because they think of God as far away. 
For these there is a gulf to bridge and 
though they feel no doubt at all of God’s 
power to do anything he chooses in the 
sphere of man’s experience, he seems far 
out of reach and difficult to move to their 
desire. Now the difficulty with many in 
their thought of prayer is just the op- 
posite one. They think of God as too 
near, dwelling in and working with the 
world and limited by its laws. Prayer to 
him as the soul behind the appearances 
of the world is quite as difficult as prayer 
to acreator far removed. The telescope 
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fails to discover him, the microscope can- 
not find him. The far distant God and 
the indwelling spirit of what we see and 
handle are both out of focus to our human 
spirits. 

In his teaching about prayer Jesus 
avoids both difficulties by holding our 
thought within the sphere of familiar 
personal relations. All that God’s father- 
hood means we cannot know, but cer- 
tainly it cannot mean less than our own 
humdn fatherhood. In the method of 
argument which Jesus used again and 
again it must mean more. He climbs 
from the imperfection of our parental 
love to the love and care of the perfect 
father of our spirits. We have a right 
to come as children. Without that claim 
we cannot come at all. The laws are the 
Father’s laws. The family relation ex- 
plains and justifies the experiences and 
results of prayer, for it enables us to put 
the Father’s honor, the Father’s will, the 
need and good of all before our own in- 
dividual desires. 

Our faith is the faith of children. Our 
relation to God and to the household of 
God will not allow us to be discouraged 
or forgetful. Persevering prayer is 4 
social duty, because it is the tie which 
holds us to our brothers through the com- 
mon love of the heavenly Father. To 
cease from prayer is to cease from inter- 
cession, and that we dare not and would 
not do while we count ourselves members 
of the family of God. The whole church 
of God is bound in one by common pray- 
ers ascending from all hearts and meet- 
ing in the heart of God. Wecannot re- 
member God without remembering our 
brother also and linking his needs with 
ours. The thought of the kingdom is 
a thought of brotherhood, because our 
Father is the king. 

These thoughts of family affection and 
the Father’s house which Jesus has for- 
ever linked with prayer explain also his 
deliberate insistence upon forgiving as a 
prerequisite of being forgiven. For the 
unpardoning spirit puts us at once out- 
side the happy family life and outside of 
likeness to our Father. His forgiveness 
is ready for us, but it cannot take effect 
until we are like him in readiness to for- 
give. The unforgiving spirit is an unso- 
cial spirit. It is in imitation of God’s 
forgiveness that we forgive; when we 
refuse the circuit is broken not only be- 
tween us and our brother, but, on the 
other side, between us and God. 


In Brief 


Striking testimony as to the value of social 
settlements is found in the result of the publi- 
cation by Hull House of the evidence showing 
why Chicago had a typhoid epidemic last sam- 
mer. It will lead apparently to an overturn- 
ing of the sanitary department of the city gov- 
ernment and a severance of politics and pull 
from municipal cleansing. 


One of the most prominent of the Socialists 
of Boston for many years has been Mrs. 
Martha Moore Avery. She has just been sus- 
pended from the organization for two years 
for daring to protest against the atheism ram- 
pant in the organization. This shows why 
the Roman Catholic Church here and abroad 
is so opposed to socialism. 


The Experiment in Practical Politics, de- 
scribed by Dr. Washington Gladden on another 
page, may be imitated in any city which has 
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an element of honest citizens who want good 
government, and can find capable leaders. Dr. 
Gladden does not mention the fact that the 
Men’s Club of his church was a prominent 
factor in this successful effort to elect capable 
and trustworthy officials. 


Our sympathy goes out to the clergyman 
‘whose sermon manuscript was burned up by 
his young son at a date so late in the week as 
to compel an exchange with a neighboring 
pastor the following Sunday morning. Such 
incidents are an inevitable concomitant of 
departure from celibate standards for the 
ministry. The obvious moral is—to remain 
single, or to write on asbestos. 


The Boston Journal is quite right in declar- 
ing the conditions which now prevail in Tre- 
mont Temple a scandal, and in calling on Dr. 
Lorimer to put an end to the situation which 
is injuring his reputation as well as the future 
of the temple’s interests. No man can safely 
gain the reputation of an ecclesiastical flirt, 
and no church organization can thrive after 
prolonged washing of its soiled linen in the 
public press. 


The reaction against state prohibition has 
not struck the Interior. Kansas at the recent 
elections went strongly in favor for the strict 
enforcement of the present prohibitory law. 
In Topeka the majority for no-license was 
nearly 3,000. At Lawrence, Emporia, Ottawa 
and other of the larger towns the candidates 
were all pledged to strict enforcement. The 
legislature has given a cold shoulder to all 
talk of resubmission. Maine and Kansas hold 
the fort. 


The subject of the individual communion 
cup is stirring up the Free churches of Scot- 
land. Its introduction is stubbornly resisted, 
but the fact remains, as a Dundee paper says, 
“that nowhere but in a church would any one 
think of using without cleaning, a vessel al- 
ready used by another.” It takes time to 
change old customs, butthey change. Twenty 
years ago no pipe organ could be found in any 
Free Church in Edinburgh. Only the poorest 
congregations are without organs now. 


Rey. J. Morgan Gibbon, who has written the 
admirable estimate of Emerson published 
elsewhere, is the popular pastor of Stamford 
Hill Church, London. He made many friends 
in this country in 1901, when he came as a 
fraternal delegate to our National Council, 
and also represented English Congregation- 
alists at the Yale bicentennial. For his ripe 
scholarship and able public service this elo- 
quent Welshman deserved, though he did not 
receive, a share in the academic honors dis- 
tributed on that occasion. 


It is suggestive to find in one of the Southern 
Christian Advocates an article on Methodist 
Church polity, full of lamentations over the 
“downward progress toward Congregational- 
ism,” and in Congregational journals appeals 
for action by Congregationalists making 
toward modified episcopacy. These are times 
of flax. What the ultimate polity will be who 
can say? One thing is sure—it must be effect- 
ive for the needs of the hour. That is what the 
new passion for reality and for work demands. 


The language used is responsible for a large 
part of the misunderstandings and divisions 
which array sections and sects against one 
another in this country. Mr. St. Clair McKel- 
way said to the Educational Conference at 
Richmond last week, “If we leave the quarrel 
words out of our speeches and out of our 

journalism, we will go farther toward finding 
_ out that the things wherein we agree vastly 
- outnumber and immensely outclass the things 
whereon we differ.” This sentence is worthy 
to pass along to the many religious gatherings 
which will be held this month. 


It was striking and inspiring at the meeting 


” of the Boston Methodist Episcopal Social 
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Union last week to hear such unvarying ex- 
pressions of confidence in the zest and volume 
with which goodness is to dominate over evil 
in the new century. Methodist Episcopal 
bishops in their speeches and letters and 
Protestant Episcopal bishops in their letters 
of fraternal regard all struck the same note of 
Christian hope and joy. The last century 
was one of analysis. This is to be one of 
synthesis. The last century was one of sec- 
tarianism. This is to be one of Christian 
federation. 


It is suggestive to find that Indian mission- 
aries are discussing the obvious qualities and 
characteristics which the coming St. Paul of 
India must have. He must bea convert from 
Mohammedanism, even as the Apostle Paul 
was not a convert from idolatry but from 
Israel. He must be self-supporting even as 
Paul was. He must be all things to all men, 
studying to give no offense to any of the vari- 
ous diverse elements of the Indian population. 
Thus writes a contributor to the Indian Wit- 
ness. 


The secretary of Massachusetts State Board 
of Health openly charges the druggists of the 
state with lobbying against legislation in- 
tended to place restrictions on the sale of poi- 
sons and opiates. “It is an unquestionable 
and pitiable fact,” says Mr. Abbott, “‘that 
medicine is being sold all over the state, that 
in the end, is certain to make hopeless mor- 
phine slaves of the users. It is an outrageous 
thing; but we cannot get any law adopted to 
prevent it. At every move we are blocked by 
the druggists lobby.” If this is true, then 
Massachusetts legislators havea duty to per- 
form swiftly. 


Our Australian Congregational brethren 
are looking eagerly for ward to the celebration 
of their jubilee at Brisbane, June10. Weare 
fortunate in the fact that one of our most emi- 
nent and useful American laymen, Dr, Lucien 
C. Warner of New York, is likely to be present 
to present the salutation of Congregationalists 
in this country. He is making a tour of the 
world and has been asked so to order his 
itinerary as to admit of his being present at 
this important anniversary. Letters have 
already been mailed to Queensland by Dr. 
A. H. Bradford and Sec. Asher Anderson of 
the National Council, conveying the good will 
of the Congregational churches of America. 


Alarmed by the steady growth of the Ro- 
man Catholic orders of faith, and stimu- 
lated to action by the recent splendid church 
extension and debt-paying campaign of the 
Methodists, the Presbyterians of New York 
city have banded together to promote the 
cause of Presbyterianism in the metropolis. 
They gave up their prayer meetings last Fri- 
day evening, massed their denominational 
forces in Carnegie Hall, heard addresses by 
leading clergymen and laymen, and before the 
meeting adjourned had a start of more than 
$100,000 toward the total fund of $750,000 de- 
sired. Something of this kind is what Boston 
and Chicago Congregationalism need. Why 
not crowd Tremont Temple and the Audito- 
rium with Congregational church extension 
rallies soon? 


The Boston Congregational Club has in- 
dorsed the Beecher Memorial scheme, for 
which Dr, Hillis stands sponsor, and at its 
last meeting had the pleasure of hearing Dr. 
Hillis glve a brilliant, prolonged eulogy 
of Henry Ward Beecher, full of estimates 
passed upon him by eminent Amaricans and 
Europeans, enriched with side-lights on Mr. 
Beecher’s character and conduct derived 
from his own intimate association with those 
whose sacred duty it is to guard the Beecher 
name, and scintillating with witticisms orig- 
inal and derived. Beecher was described as 
the flower and fruit of New England Paritan- 
ism, and pre eminently a preacher of the gos- 
pel; and the import of the eulogy apart from 


its personal quality was its sadhana ‘of the 
theological opinions and the pulpit ideals for 
which Mr. Beecher stood. r 


The admirable suggestion is made by a con- 
tributoer to the Springfield Republican, and 


indorsed editorially by that journal and by ~ 


the New York Times and Boston Transcript, 


that Oct. 5, 1903, which is the two hundreth ~ 


anniversary of Jonathan Edwards’s birth, be 
adequately celebrated in this country just as 
Emerson’s centenary is soon to be. Both the 
Times and the Transcript, we think, overstate 
the disparity between Edwards’s belief and 
the thought of today; but whether this be so 
or not, it cannot be said that he is not worthy 
of recognition as the greatest figure of our in- 
tellectual life in the eighteenth century, or 
that there were not aspects of his character 
and teaching that appeal to men of all times. 
As a dogmatic theologian his fame has 
waned; as a poetic spirit, lover of nature and 
saint, he will live forever. 


The American Friend, organ of the ortho- 
dox Quakers, publishes statistics showing 
that thé number of deaths in that denomina- 
tion exceeds the number of births; that most 
of the Eastern yearly meetings have this record 
to show while the Western yearly meetings 
have a contrary report. Does not this seem 
to indicate that the pioneer stage is inevi- 
tably one of larger families, and that with 
established civilization whether in France, 
England or New England there must inevi- 
tably come a lowered birth-rate? The statis- 
tics of baptism in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church show that even in that sect with its 
emphasis on sacraments the decline in the 
number of baptisms indicates a marked de- 
crease in the number of children born each 
year. Would similar analysis of the reports 
from Eastern and Western dioceses show the 
same status East and West as the Quaker 
statistics show? 


Andrew Carnegie’s gift of $600,000 to Tuske- 
gee Institute, conditioned only by a pledge of 
the trustees that Mr, and Mrs. Washington 
shall be amply cared for always, will relieve 
Mr. Washington somewhat of those wearing 
begging trips to the North which hitherto 
have taken so much of his time and strength. 
Relieved from this and from all fear as to the 
future he ought to bea happy man. Mr. Car- 
negie’s English is not his strong forte. His 
signature on a check goes straighter to the 
mark than his language, albeit the idea is 
usually good. Mr. George W. Cable of North- 
ampton also is rejoicing in a check for $50,- 
000 from Mr. Carnegie to be used in connec- 
tion with the Home Study Clubs in which Mr, 
Cable is so deeply interested. A draft for 
$1,500,000 to pay for the erection of a Temple 
of Justica at The Hague, in which the Arbi- 
tration Tribunal may meet, is Mr. Carnegie’s 
last offer of the week. : 


We called attention last week to the ruling 


of the attorney general of California adverse — 


to use of the Bible in the publie schools of 
that state. In thirty-six states such use of 
the Bible is permitted. Is not this a matter 
which transcends state regulations and calls 
quite as much as some other problems’ for 
uniform action throughout the ntry? So 
argued one of the speakers before the West- 
ern Section of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches in America at its meeting in New 
York city last week. This body also had 
before it a proposal from the has Neg 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal 
asking for joint action by the denominations 
represented in the alliance with the 
churches—the Presbyterian North, the Mi 
odist North, and the Protestant Episoops 
which already have taken steps joi 
the evils which come from loose 
with respect to divorce. The 
the request and appointed a é 
ference. The Eastern and Western 

of the alliance will meet in Liverpool in J a 
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Emerson’s Influence in England 


_ Apostles are sent forth by two and two. 
Luther and Melancthon among reformers, 
Michelangelo and Raphael among artists, 
Goethe and Schiller, Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge among the poets, Bossuet and Féne- 
lon, Wesley and Whitefield among the 
princes of the pulpit; Darwin and Wal- 
lace, Huxley and Tyndall and many an- 
other far-shining double star bear witness 
to this providential ordering of genius by 
which truth, while aided by the living 
foree of personality, is not hindered by 
the defects nor compromised by the idio- 
syncrasies of any one of her ministrants. 
What one apostle lacks the other supplies. 

To the long list which might be made of 
illustrious pairs, custom has now added 
the names of Emerson and Carlyle, and 
rightly. They. belonged to each other. 
They were sent on the same mission and 
their message was the same. They added 
no fact to science nor truth to philosophy. 
Theirs the greater task of producing ‘‘the 
strongest impressions of novelty while 
rescuing admitted truths from the neglect 
caused by the very circumstance of their 
admission.” This, which Coleridge said 
was the highest and most useful preroga. 
tive of genius, was the work given them 
to do. 

The difference in their method was start- 
ling. Carlyle was a born story-teller and 
history, which is philosophy teaching by 
examples, was his natural medium. But 
the style! ‘‘Gaunt, ghastly, grotesque 
and graphic,” said one. ‘A wind-in-the- 
orchard style,” wrote George Meredith, 
who inhabits a glass house himself as re- 
gards style. And without controversy 
there were both wind and fire in plenty. 
But many said, ‘The Lord was not in 
the wind.”’ For these there was provided 
the gentler though not weaker prophet 
of the still, small voice, whose personal 
charm disarmed prejudice and won a wide 
acceptance for his message. 

Not that Emerson is or ever will be 
popular in the Caine-cum-Corelli sense. 
His first little collection of essays was 
introduced to the English public by 
Carlyle, who in his preface warned the 
general reader that this little reprint was 
in no wise suited for him. ‘‘No editor or 
reprinter can expect such a book ever to 
become popular here. But thereisa small 


_ thinking publie to whom Emerson’s tone 


of modest manfulness, of mild invincibil- 
ity, low-voiced but lion-strong, will be 
very welcome.” The prediction has been 
fulfilled to the letter. His popularity in 
England is the concentrated popularity of 
being read a thousand times by one man, 
as Henry Taylor puts it, rather than the 
diffused popularity which rejoices in be- 
ing read a single time by a thousand men. 

In 1830 he published his first book, 
Nature. Five hundred copies were 
sold in twelve years. Our Corellis and 
Caines, with their lachrymose Satans and 
impossible Christians run into millions in 
less than twelve weeks. But a certain 
youth picked up a soiled copy of Nature 
in a second-hand bookshop and found his 
marching orders in it. His name was 
John Tyndall. ‘If any one can be said 
to have given an impulse to my mind it is 
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Emerson. What I have done the world 
owes to him.” 

Emerson was happy in the timeliness 
of his message. ‘‘ Burke,’ said Fox, ‘“‘is 
wise, but he is wise too soon.” That is 
often the tragedy of genius. It speaks 
before its hour has struck, Both Carlyle 
and Emerson were wise at the right time. 
The hour had come. The audience had 
assembled. The oracle had spoken. The 
prophets had but to interpret. Emerson 
spoke first of all to his own people, ‘‘ this 
great, intelligent, sensual, avaricious 
America.” 

A triple peril threatened the American 
people—materialism, philistinism and con- 
ventionality. : 

Tis the day of the chattel 

Web to weave and corn to grind. 
Things are in the saddle 
_And ride mankind. 

Material prosperity was inducing fatty 
degeneration of the nation’s heart. Mam- 
mon was not only served but worshiped 
and despite loud protestations of inde- 
pendence Emerson detected a tendency 
to conventionality and the cult of Mrs. 
Grundy. 

Mutatis mutandis the same symptoms 
appeared in England. For these are and 
ever will be the dangers of the middle 
classes. In both countries too, science, 
elated by wonderful discoveries, was con- 
temptuous towards religion. Criticism 
was busy sapping the ancient faith in 
the Scriptures and the dominant school 
of ethics taught a bald utilitarianism. 
It was a shallow, barren age. 

“The valley was full of bones, and 
behold there were very many’; and, lo, 
they were very dry.” 

Then came these two men, Carlyle as a 
great wind from the Lord, Emerson as a 
“gentle gale from the Mercy seat.’”’ Both 
had been destined for the ministry. Car- 
lyle even preached one sermon. Emerson 
had preached for years and although they 
formally abjured the pulpit they preached 
to the end of their days. In fact, as Charles 
Lamb said of Coleridge, they never did 
anything else. 

Emerson’s gospel was a simple one. 
First, he preached piety towards this 
present world, this red earth the mother 
of us all. For this is more than a big 
timber yard and cattle ranch, a place 
to make dollars. It is a Bible. Itis a 
revelation of God. Its laws are his 
thoughts ; its processes, his acts. There 
can be no worship without wonder. And 
Emerson sought first to restore men’s 
sense of the wonder of things. 

Next, he asserted the real presence of 
God. He upheld permanent as against 
traditional inspiration. ‘‘No man ever 
prayed heartily without learning some- 
thing.” Then came the grand note, the 
sovereignty of ethics. ‘The foundation 
of all things is moral. Tit for tat is the 
law of life. The swindler swindles him- 
self. Crime and punishment grow on the 
same stem. Every man takes care that 
his neighbor shall not cheat him. But 
a day comes when he begins to care that 
he do not cheat his neighbor. Then all 
goes well. He has changed his market 
cart into a chariot of the sun.” 


Hence the duty and prerogative of self- 
reliance as against the temptation to con- 
ventionality of life and thought. ‘Be 
willing to go Coventry sometimes. Pop- 
ularity is for dolls.” ‘Our expense is al- 
most all for conformity. It is for cake, 
not for bread we go in debt.” ‘The 
youth need rate at its true mark the in- 
conceivable levity of local opinion.” 

Finally Emerson had the ultimate wis- 
dom of hope. ‘‘The Americans,” he said 
(and he might have added the English), 
“have many virtues, but they have not 
faith and hope.” ‘We use these words. 
as if they were as obsolete as selah and 
amen.” But “evil is a shadow. Good 
is eternal. The age of the quadruped is 
to go out—the age of the brain and the 
heart is to come in.” How? ‘We must: 
be lovers, and at once the impossible be- 
comes possible.” ‘Our distrust is very 
expensive.” ‘Love would put a new 
face on this weary old world in which 
we dwell as pagans and enemies too 
long.” 

“This great overgrown dead Christen- 
dom of ours still keeps alive at least the 
name of a lover of mankind. But one 
day all men will be lovers and every ca- 
lamity will be dissolved in universal sun- 
shine.” 

And death? ‘‘Death is a boon, for im- 
mortality isan attributeof mind. Every- 
thing is prospective and man is to live 
hereafter. It is almost as absurd to ask, 
Is man immortal? as to ask, Is God im- 
mortal?” 

Hearts are dust ; hearts’ loves remain ; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again. 

Now these are not doctrines to set the 
Thames on fire. Nordid they. But men: 
were taken with the freshness of expres- 
sion. They relished the new idioms. 
They listened with deepening reverence 
because he spoke as having authority. 
They rejoiced at heart to find that science 
and criticism, notwithstanding the great. 
truths, were still true. God, duty, im- 
mortality were felt to be realities from 
which happily it is forever impossible to 
get away and life was seen to lead to 
Christ. Was he orthodox? Of course 
not. Nomanis. We see through a glass 
darkly. But by word and example he 
rebuked our despondency, he purified our 
sight, awakened us from the deadly slum- 
ber of conventionality and conformity, 
exorcised the imps of vanity and lifted 
us from low thoughts and sullen moods. 
of helplessness and impiety. 

The more we learned of his life the more- 
we loved him. Carlyle was “‘gey ill to. 
live wi’.”” Emerson’s temper was per- 
fect. We liked also the sanity of ‘the: 
Greek head on Yankee shoulders,” 

whose range 
Has Olympus for one pole, for the other the Ex- 
change. 

The simplicity, dignity and beauty of 
his character made a conquest of our 
hearts and lighted up like altar lamps 
the teaching of his books. It is no 
exaggeration to say that all good things 
among us have been helped by him, jour- 
nalism, politics,*literature, preaching, re- 
ligion and morals. More than a teacher ;. 
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He freshened us like 
an April shower. He was not perfect, 
neither is his doctrine complete. He was 
not the light, but came that he might bear 
witness of the Light, and many amongst 
us have under his inspiration returned 
with zest to their New Testament; for 


his was a source. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Why not the Way, the Truth, the Life ? 

If so much is true then more is true. 
When Emerson lay on his deathbed, his 
memory of names clean gone from him, he 
smiled and nodded repeatedly towards the 
portrait of Carlyle on the wall opposite 

and said, ‘‘ The good man, my man.”’ 


My 


Well of course, Emerson is yours, your 
greatest thinker and though you believe 
itnot your greatest poet. But an increas- 
ing number of the thinking British public, 
won by his charm and helped by his teach- 


ing, make bold to say, “The good man, ~ 


our man.” 


An Experiment in Practical Politics 


The readers of The Congregationalist 
may be interested in a recent contribu- 
tion to the history of practical politics 
in the city of Columbus, O. The capital 
of this central state has never been a 
promising field for independent political 
movements ; capital cities are not, as a 
rule, addicted to such enterprises. The 
population contains a large percentage 
of men who have held political office, 
and the pressure of party interests cul. 
minates here; party lines are more rig- 
idly drawn than in most other cities. 

But our experience with several recent 
municipal administrations, of different 
political complexion, has made the peo- 
ple feel that some united effort ought to 
be made to secure better city government. 
The agitation began early in the year 
with the issue by our local Board of 
Trade of an address to the people of 
both political parties, calling upon them 
to demand of their managers the nomina- 
tion of competent and trustworthy men 
for the various city affairs. Following 
this, a few men, connected with both 
parties, determined to organize independ- 
ent yoters in such a manner as to control 
the coming municipal election. 

The first proposition was that the men’s 
clubs connected with several of the 
churches be called together for a confer- 
ence, and that some of the experienced 
political leaders be called in to give us 
advice as to the best methods of uniting 
for political work ; but that scheme was 
deemed unwise. We concluded that the 
wisdom of experienced politicians was 
precisely the kind-of wisdom that we 
did not need, and that public action of 
any kind was to be avoided until we were 
much more sure of our footing. Finally 
a conference of thirteen men met quietly, 
and adopted the following pledge: 

We, the undersigned, declare our purpose 
of acting together in the coming municipal 
election to secare the choice of honest and 
capable municipal officers. Most of us are 
connected with one or the other of the politi- 
cal parties, but we propose in the coming elec- 
tion, to ignore the claims of party, and to vote 
together for candidates to be selected from 
the nominees of the two parties by a commit- 
tee of twenty, appointed by ourselves, on 
which committee both parties shall be equally 
represented. 

In case both nominees for a given office 
shall be deemed by the committee unsuitable, 
we propose to make an independent nomina- 
tion, by petition, for such office. 

This pledge was mimeographed and 
placed in the hands of the men who 
were present. It was deemed wise, how- 
ever, not to circulate the pledges promis- 
cuously, but each man submitted lists of 
those whom he wished to invite and the 
lists were read and revised by the meet- 
ing, omitting the names of those whose 
partisanship was too pronounced, and of 
_ those who were too much addicted to 
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talk ; for it seemed best at the beginning, 
to keep the movement quiet until a pretty 
strong nucleus could be gathered. 

Frequent meetings followed, which the 
new signers were invited to attend, bring- 
ing with them for approval) lists of those 
whom they desired to propose for mem- 
bership. The meetings were held in a 
large room connected with one of our 
business houses, and no public notice was 
given. The membership grew rapidly ; 
the great majority of those who were 
approached signed the pledge promptly 
and cordially enlisted in circulating it. 
Before any newspaper in the city had 
learned of the existence of the Non- 
Partisan Municipal Union we had more 
than a thousand names signed to our 
pledges. 

A brief statement was then made 
through the newspapers of the purpose 
of the organization. It was explained 
that we were not organized in the inter- 
est of any party nor any candidate ; that 
if equally good candidates for any office 
were presented by both parties we should 
gladly endorse both; that nothing would 
please us better than to have both parties 
present candidates so unexceptionable 
that we should be able to approve them 
all; but, in case there should be a good 
ground for preference among them, we 
should not hesitate to make our selection. 

The existence of such an organization, 
exerted, undoubtedly, considerable influ- 
ence upon both parties, in securing better 
nominations. With someconspicuous ex- 
ceptions, the parties presented better 
tickets than usual; the first success of 
the Non-Partisan Municipal Union was 
won at the primaries. Meanwhile the 
enlistment of voters went on, and before 
election we had the names and addresses 
of 2,300 citizens who were pledged to vote 
together for candidates of our selection. 

The committee of twenty, ten from each 
party, had been appointed before the pri- 
maries were held, and was ready, as soon 
as the party nominations were made, to 
begin its work. Here, I confess, was the 
point at which I feared trouble. Could 
these twenty men agree on making their 
selections? Wou'd not party prejudices 
prevent united and harmonious action? 
I had my own apprehensions. But the 
event proved that they were wholly un- 
founded. The committee worked together 
with the utmost harmony. Republicans 
were quite as quick to see the defects 
of their own candidates as of the Demo- 
crats, and vice versa. There were a few 
slight differences of opinion, which had 
no partisan basis; and the decision in 
every case was practically unanimous. 

About a week before the election the 
committee of twenty made its report and 
published its list of selected candidates. 
Seventeen places were to be filled; and 


twenty-one names were recommended, 
out of the thirty-four nominees of the 
two parties. For some of the places can- 
didates of both parties were endorsed. 
Although no attempt had been made to 
divide the places evenly between the par- 
ties, and no reckoning was made by the 
committee, we were gratified to find, at 
the close, that ten of those approved by 
us were of one party and eleven of the 
other. 

The committee, in its address to the 
members of the union, urged every one 
to take the ticket presented and secure 
before the election pledges to support it 
from as many as possible of his neigh- 
bors. ‘‘What the men want who are en- 
gaged in this business,” they said, “is 
good government in this city, nothing 
more and nothing less: They believe that 
by standing together they can get it. 
They know that they can never get it 
without standing together. They think 
it a good time now for men who are like- 
minded and who care more for good goy- 
ernment than for party to unite in these 
clear purposes and just endeavors.” 

The address, with the list of approved 
candidates, was published in all the city 
papers, and several tickets were sent by 
mail with the address to each signer of 
the pledge. On the Saturday night be- 
fore the election the ticket was printed 
again as an advertisement, occupying a 
quarter of a page in one of the news- 
papers, and a copy of the paper was sent 
to every house in town. 

The result of the election was that ey- 
ery man elected, save one constable, was 
in the number of those approved by our 
committee. From the mayor down, all 
but one minor official were taken from 
our list. 

The effect of this upon the public mind 
is somewhat amusing. The professional 
politician is dazed by it; he has not yet 
quite made up his mind what it means. 
The great majority of citizens seem to 
be much gratified; the opinion is freely 
expressed that a good thing has been done 
and that it is likely to be repeated. The 
committee of twenty has given account 
of its stewardship to the members of the 
union, has sealed up its documents, with 
its membership list, and has authorized 
its chairman and secretary to call a meet- 
ing of the members, after the fall elec- 
tion, to make ready for the meenenyel 
campaign in the spring. 

The money cost of this undertaking 
was three or four hundred dollars, ex- 
pended in printing and clerical work and 
in paying for space in the newspapers. 

Our addresses were printed oy aa the papers 


as news, but no editorial support » 
given us by any paper; the party ps «4 


of course, did us as much damage as 
could. 


ou 
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Emerson, in his English Traits, sent a barb 
into the cuticle of Macaulay, which irritated 
the English rhetorician and partisan historian 
who later retorted. ‘‘ Many readers’’ he wrote 
in his diary, “give credit for profundity to 
whatever is obscure, and call all that is perspic- 
uous shallow. But, coragio! and think of 
‘A. D, 2850. Where will your Emersons be 
then?” 

It is still far from the date ef judgment 
named by Macaulay. But quiteas true now 
as in the 80’s to say by way of retort, as E. P. 
Whipple then said, ‘‘ Well. It may be con- 
fidently predicted they will at least march 
abreast of the Macaulays.” 

From the date of Emerson’s birth to the 

present month is a full century. He died a 
score of years ago. A few surviving contem- 
poraries and friends, together with countless 
admirers scattered throughout the world are 
about to pay homage to him, are to reappraise 
his life and message and delimit the illimit- 
able—the infiaence of a fertilizing human 
spirit. As this reappraisal is made it will be 
well to note the truth or untruth of a recent 
saying, ‘“Fame may or may not represent 
what men were; but it always represents 
what humanity needs them to have been.” * 
In this saying is reflected that emphasis on the 
subjective socommontoday. Edward Everett 
Hale, in 1893 in an addresst on Emerson 
intimated that he already saw signs of Emer- 
son myth making, and it will be surprising 
if during the coming celebrations of the cen- 
tennary of his birth the process is not 
continued. 
Of course the tendency to idealize the object 
of veneration is the greater, if in life he im- 
pressed men with his other-worldness, de- 
tachment. “‘Isn’t it delightful to have a 
creature so far outside of all our ordinary 
toss and tumble, describing life as if it were 
a smooth, intelligible, well-oiled machine, 
running along without noise on the planet 
Jupiter, and seen by him with.a special 
telescope and then described to us, instead 
of being this jarring, jolting, rattling, old 
coach, which almost drives us crazy with its 
din, and won’t be greased into silence”’ t said 
Phillips Brooks after reading Emerson’s 
Letters and Social Aims. 

Perhaps it were useless to expect from any 
critics, contemporary or later, what Mr. Scud- 
der mourned the lack of and described as “a 
synthetic summary” of Emerson’s develop- 
ment of soul, and his body of thought§ The 
fact is we have it not, and probably never will 
have it. His was a life so simple as to defy 
analysis, and a philosophy so eclectic as to 
preclude synthesis. Moreover, the ‘chosen 
scribe and interpreter’”’ of his writings and 


his official biographer with fullest data in. 


possession, Mr. J. E. Cabot, was so guarded 
and reticent in his task as to obscure—through 
omission—the réal Emerson, Mr. Cabot him- 
self admitting that he was an unfit biographer 
because too like his subject in dislike for pub- 
licity.|| , 

It would be profitable, were there space, 
to approach the life and influence of Emerson 
from the standpoint of literature, or of patriot- 
ism, or of practical wisdom, to see whether 
it were true as Mr. Gibbon intimates, in his 
charming article in this week’s Congrega- 
tionalist, that he was our greatest poet, or 
that he sent more young men from the North 
into the Civil War than any other man, or 
that he was ‘‘a Hindu-Yankee, a cross be- 


*C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social 
Order. p. 309. 

+E. E. Hale. Address, Brooklyn Institute, 1893- 

t Life of Phillips Brooks, by Allen. Vol. 2. p.39. 

§ H. E. Scudder, Men and Letters. p.147.} 

| Letter of T. W. Higginson, Boston Vranscript, 
Jan, 20, 1903, 
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tween Brahma and Poor Richard.” * Emerson 
once said, ‘‘I am not a great poet, but what- 
ever is of me isa poet,” and his son has only 
recently said, ‘It was as a poet that he would 
have wished to be remembered.”’+ Hewas not 
a reformer at bottom, nor devoid of a cosmo- 
politanism of sympathy suggesting Goethe’s. 
But slavery had few more terrific castigators 
and America few more discriminatirg ad- 
mirers and constant’ believers in her great 
destiny. As for his practicality his daily 
life at. Concord testified to that, and Carlyle 
had manifold testimony as to the business 
acumen and sagacity of his American friend 
and advance agent or promoter as the lan- 
gaage of business is today. If a mystic, he 
was, a3 Lord Rosebery said of Cromwell, a 
*“practical mystic.” 


THE ETHICAL AND SPIRITUAL MESSAGE 


The deeds and words of the man which nat- 
urally most appeal to The Congregationalist’s 
constituency are those which refiect his eth- 
ical and spiritual qualities. 


That in personal character he was saintly, 


inspiring reverence and winning love none 
dispute. ‘‘ Heis good to love,” wrote Lowell 
to Leslie Stephen. His nobility of mien and 
utterance separated him from most other be- 
ings in the eyes of Frederika Bremer. Haw- 
thorne, whom he misunderstood and hardly ap- 
preciated at his full worth, felt it ‘“‘impossible 
to dwell in Emerson’s vicinity without inhal- 
ing more or less the mountain atmosphere of 
his lofty thought.” In temper serene, in 
deeds kindly, in imaginings pure, in spirit 
reverent, he lived among his neighbors a 
prophet honored in his own country. 

And when it is seen—and stated once for 
all—that Emerson was a prophet, it is easier 
to understand him and to appraise also. In 
writing to Carlyle in 1834 he defined perfectly 
his own ambition, which he realized measura- 
bly later. ‘Account me,” he said, ‘‘‘a drop 
in the ocean seeking another drop,’ or God- 
ward striving to keep so true a sphericity as 
to receive the due ray from every point of the 
concave heaven.... One thing [ believe— 
that Utterance is place enough; and should 
I attain through any inward revelation to a 
more clear perception of my assigned task I 
shall embrace it with joy and praise.” ¢ 

Hence, we have the conception of self as 
a Voice set apart for Utterance of truth de- 
rived from two sources, inward—connoting 
Mysticism, and without, as of light on a 
sphere with rays from every point of the con- 
cave heaven—connoting Eelecticism. And 
when you have said that Emerson was a 
Mystic and an Eclectic you have said it all. 
Though among men he lived apart from them ; 
he was open to truth from ancient Greece and 
more ancient Persia and India, as well as from 
Judea and the Europe and America of his 
day; he communed with Nature, listened to 
the promptings of the Over-soul or Holy 
Spirit and spake with the certitude (subjec- 
tive) which the prophet always claims for 
himself.. Of course then—as now—this form 
of utterance met with the depreciation—to 
put it mildly—of the rationalists—orthodox 
or heterodox—and of partisan theologians and 
philosophers ever at odds with eclecticism. 

There was, as Higginson points out, an in- 
felicity in Kossuth’s grandiloquently address- 
ing Emerson as if he were a Kant or a Hegel.§ 
He was not of that school of thinkers who 
create systems. He was subject to that “ ver- 
tigo of self-contradiction so dear to Mystics.” 

Hence when he came to define his doctrine 


*E. P. Whipple, Recollections of Eminent Men. 
p.124, 

+ Booklovers Magazine, Feb. 2, 1903. 

+Vol. 1, p. 33, Carlyle-Emerson Correspondence. 

§ T. W. Higginson, Contemporaries. p. 15. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson—Individualist, Mystic ad Optimist 


of God it was not difficult to quote him as a 
pantheist. But the truth was, as he pointed 


-out in a letter to a friend, that theism and 


pantheism, immanence and ‘transcendence, 
were but halves of a sphere of divine truth 
which he refl-cted alternately with his spher- 
ical mind. So, too, as to the personality of 
God, as he said in the same letter: ‘‘ Person- 
ality, too, and impersonality, might each be 
affirmed of Absolute Being; and what may 
not be affirmed of it, inour own mind? And 
when we have heaped a mountain of speeches, 
we have still to begin again, having nowise 
expressed the simple unalterable fact.... 
Do not imagine that the old venerable thought 
has lost any of its awful attraction for me.” * 
Joseph Cook, in his discussion of Emerson’s 
theism argues acutely that often as Emerson 
wandered into pantheistic fields, he in fact 
was ‘“‘a fixed individualist and a wavering 
pantheist,”’ proving it by citations of Emer- 
son’s assertion of belief in the personality of 
the deity, and in personal immortality.+ This 
however is not the estimate of Emerson’s 
transcendental idealism by Prof. William 
James, as those who have read his book, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, will re- 
member.t 


LIMITATIONS AND DEFECTS 


In dealing with Jesus Emerson departed 
most widely from historic Christianity, and 
has least affected the thought of men who 
have read him and who otherwise have been 
influenced more or less by him. A reaction 
from Tri-theism has. not brought with it any 
minimizing of the uniqueness of Jesus, as at 
present apprehended by most Christian think- 
ers. Thanks to Emerson and many of his 
Liberal contemporaries in New England, the 
humanity of Jesus is better understood than 
it was, but the Church has not yet come to 
fee] as Emerson said he did that the doctrine 
of the Incarnation ‘‘is a noxious exaggeration 
about the person of Jesus,” or to believe that 
“the soul knows no persons.” On the con- 
trary we have come upon a time when it is 
held that the supreme revelation of God was 
in and through a person—Jesus Christ; ona 
time when truth is more and more conceived 
of in terms of personality. Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body of the Harvard Divinity School, in his 
recent admirable estimate of Emerson, whom 
he ranks as New England’s great mystic and 
pre-eminent teacher of God’s immanence, was 
explicit in his statement as to the untenability 
of Emerson’s teachings about the soul know- 
ing noperson. Thus does the Harvard Divin- 
ity School of 1903 say Amen! te the Harvard 
Divinity School of 1838, speaking through 
Henry Ware, Jr., on the vital doctrine of God 
as Person known to personalities, and su- 
premely revealed in a Person—Jesu¥ Christ. 

In his attitude toward institutional religion, 
by his retirement from the profession of cler- 
gymanz, and disuse of the historic sacraments, 
Emerson exemplified Protestantism carried to 
a possible but not inevitable individualistic 
conclusion. Generation after generation of 
ancestors from families of Puritan stock, with 
their perpetual emphasis on individual inter- 
course between man and God without medi- 
ation of the priest, had bred a man in whom the 
social aspects of Christianity were atrophied, 
for whom the symbolism of the past had no 
content. He saw as clearly as any one, and so 
wrote in his journal, Jan. 10, 1832, that if 
all “‘the beaux esprits of the droning world” 
should recaleitrate upon its approved forms 
and accepted institutions, and quit them all 


*Memoir of R. W. Emerson, by J. E. Cabot. 
p. 499, vol. 2. 

+ Boston Monday Lectures, Biology. p. 282. 

+ William James, The Varieties of Religious Expe- 
rience. pp. 31-33, 
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in order to be single-minded, it would be a 
sad day for the world. ‘*The double-refiners 
would produce at the other end the double- 
damned” was his sententious way of putting 
it. Anarchy is an even shorter word. But 
conscience and taste led him out into the free- 
dom of the untraditional and informal modes 
of worship, and he found his symbols in Na- 
ture and not in Judaism or historic Chris- 
tianity. 

Whatever else Emerson was or was not 
he was an individualist, in politics, in com- 
merce of his mind with man and of his 
soul with God. Fifty years intervened be- 
tween Carlyle’s and Chapman’s estimates of 
him as essentially an aristocrat in matters 
social and political*—and this of course de- 
spite much in his writings praising democracy. 
“Men descend to meet,” he said. The con- 
verse is the truth. Hon. Andrew D. White 
has but recently tf described how Emerson’s 
contempt for the average man rankled in his 
youthful mind, and drove him to Theodore 
Parker as a leader. It was Amiel’s verdict 
upon Emerson that, like Schleiermacher, he 
was a selfish individualist.t 

There is this to be said however. Because 
he could not administer the Lord’s Supper, he 
did not urge C. A. Bartol to give it up because 
he felt similarly. His home was one where 
Sunday was set apart for the customary re- 
ligious uses. After a discussion in the home 
one evening in which radicals present had 
made Jesus out to be a sort of fakir, Mrs. 
Emerson asked her husband if he would 
like to have his children hear such talk. He 
replied, ‘‘ No; it’s odious to have lilies pulled 
up and skunk cabbages planted in their 
places.” A lady—a Unitarian, the mother of 
two children—came to him once and told him 
that her daughters had begun to attend the 
Protestant Episcopal church and having be- 
come personally interested in religion wished 
to be confirmed. What would he advise? 
He recommended the mother to permit and 
approve the act on the ground that their re- 
ligious natures having been awakened it 
would be wise for them to become connected 
with a church because their interest might 
otherwise pass away and not return. Obvi- 
ously such conduct is that of a man who had 
no disposition to prescribe for others the path 
in which he himself walked. Unless they 
came to it of their own choice, as he did, they 
might walk on forever in traditional ways. 


HIS IGNORANCE OF LIFE AND MAN 


From the days of Henry James, Sr., down 
to the present, by men as unlike as John 
Morley, the Agnostic, and Brother Azarias, 
the Roman Catholic, Emerson has been ac- 
cused of being defective as a moralist. “He 
had no conscience, in fact, and lived by per- 
ception, which is an altogether lower or lesser 
faculty,” said Henry James. ‘The courses 
of nature and the prodigious injustices of man 
in society affect him with neither horror nor 
awe,” wrote John Morley. ‘“ The deeper real- 
ities of life he overlooked,” charges Brother 
Azarias. His “‘anemic incompleteness’ is 
set forth by Chapman. Santayana hesitates 
not to treat with scorn his “‘alternately ingen- 
uous and rhapsodical, and in both moods 
equa ly helpless” mystical dealing with “the 
prob’em of evil and its adjustment to the uni- 
versal harmony.’’ Inge,in his work on Chris- 
tian Mysticism, accuses him of deliberately 
turning his back on the dark sides of life and 
of ranning away from the solution of prob- 
lems which, if one had really traveled up the 
rounds of the mystical ladder rather than 
having written about them, would not have 
been so cursorily or trivially dealt with. 
And last, but not least, Stedman seriously 
questions his knowledge of humanity or his 
power to interpret it to itself. It cannot be 
said that the younger or more recent critics 


*Carlyle letter to Emerson, p. 33, Vol. 1. Car- 
lyle and Emerson Correspondence ; John Jay Chap- 
man, Emerson and Other Essays, pp. 4, 107. 

+ Unity, April 16, 1903. 

+ Ainiel’s Journal, Vol. 1, pp. 37-38. 
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of Emerson, who are masculine, versed in 
knowledge of the world as well as of litera- 
ture, and who are free from the spell of his 
personal presence—as some of his earlier in- 
terpreters were not—rate him highly for pene- 
trating insight into the human heart. 

This is a charge brought since Emerson’s 
day against other optimists, men like Henry 
Drummond and Phillips Brooks, and is one 
to which the souls whom F. W. Newman aptly 
called “the once born” are especially liable. 
Indeed Newman’s description of this class 
fits Emerson most neatly. ‘*‘ They see God,” he 
wrote, not as a strict Judge, not asa Glorious 
Potentate; but a8 the animating Spirit of a 
beautiful harmonious world, Beneficent and 
Kind, Merciful as well as Pure. The same 
characters generally have no metaphysical 
tendencies (‘I do not know what argaments 
mean in reference to any expression of 
thought.’ R. W. E. to Henry Ware): they 
do not look back into themselves. Hence 
they are not distressed by their own imper- 
fections, . . . He (God) is to them the imper- 
sonation of Kindness and Beauty. They read 
his character, not in the disordered world of 
man, but in romantic and harmonious nature, 
Of human sin they know perhaps little in their 
own hearts and not very much in the world; 
and human suffering does but melt them to 
tenderness.” 

An optimistic view of human life based 
either on Reason and having its roots in a 
fundamental philosophy, or a view based on 
such a feeling as Sabatier’s toward Jesus 
Christ when he says, “If wearied by the 
world of pleasure or toil I wish to find my 
soul again and live a deeper life, I can accept 
no other guide and master than Jesus Christ 
because in him alone, optimism is without 
frivolity and seriousness without despair ’’— 
such views are tenable and durable. But, 
naturalistic optimism is mere syllabub and 
flattery and sponge cake,” in comparison 
with them or with the ascetic, “twice-born” 
view of the world. Such invasive and evasive 
naturalistic optimism as Emerson proclaimed 
permeating circles of religion historically 
alien to it has had not a little to do with 
bringing about a state of flacidity in current 
religious life which makes it possible for ob- 
servers of contemporary phenomena to speak 
disparagingly of religion’s unheroic moods 
and laxity and toleration.* 

Emerson’s relation to Science and the body 
of truth concerning the Universe which 
Science has brought us is interesting in 
view of his admitted unscientific method of 
obtaining truth. John Burroughs claims for 
him pre-eminence as an imaginative writer, 
stimulated and aroused by the astounding 
discoveries of physics, and asserts that 
he was an evolutionist, ‘‘not upon actual 
proof like Darwin, but upon poetic insight.” t 
So also argues Stedman,! but Chapman and 
Gates (L, E.) dissent from this elaim; find in 
him no due appreciation either of Science or 
of the results of Science; and Chapman com- 
pares him disparagingly in this respect with 
Browning. ‘‘He is probably the last great 
writer to look at life from the stationary 
standpoint,” he says. It is significant that 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, both poet and scien- 
tist—to a degree—in dealing with this aspect 
of Emerson’s life leans more toward Chap- 
man’s than toward Burroughs’ view.§ 


THE FAITH OF THE FUTURE 


In the light of Emerson’s combined individu- 
alism and mysticism what becomes of Har- 
nack’s obiter dictum, “A mystic who does 
not become a Roman Catholic isa dilettante ?” 
Possibly Harnack might reply, with Emer- 
son’s irrational optimism in mind, that he 
was a dilettante. He was not. He was 
saved from that by the deep vein of in- 
herited Puritanism he possessed, and by that 


* William James’s The Varieties of Religlous Ex- 
periences. pp. 364, 366, 

t John Burroughs, Indeor Studies. p. 73. 

tE. C, Stedman, Poets of America. p. 153. 

§ 0. W. Holmes, Life of Emerson. pp, 401-405, 
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practical knowledge of life and simplicity 
and rigor of environment which life in 
Concord provided and enforced. That there 
is compatibility between hizhest states of 
intuitional ecstacy and common states of 
everyday wisdom many a New Englander 
has proved. That a man may “strive to 
reduce to greater definiteness men’s concep- 
tions of leading physical laws and yet seem 
to “live habitually in a sort of mystical com- 


munion with the infinite,’ the example of —— 


J. Clerk Maxwell proves. It has been said 
of Horace Bushnell by Dr. Munger, that 
‘the belonged half to the mystics and half to 
science, and wholly to himself. What he felt 
he trusted and what he saw he knew.” In 
the light of which blend—whether found in 
Bushnell or Maxwell—a prophecy of J. R. 
Green, the English historian, becomes in- 
teresting: ‘‘In the union of Mysticism with 
freedom of thought and inquiry will, I am 
persuaded, be found the faith of the future.” 

However much our modern society on its 
social, industrial, commercial side may be 


swinging from the individualistic to the so- 


cial—if not socialistic—point of view and 
structure, it is apparent that man on his in- 
tellectual and spiritual side is inclining to 
accentuated individualism and subjectivity. 
Religion interpreted in terms of the second 
great commandment, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” is leagues removed now 
from the individualism in matters of religion 
for which Emerson stood. He has no distinct 
message along that line to this age. But re- 
ligion interpreted in terms of the first great 
commandment, ‘‘Thou shall love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind,” is tending toward 
an attitude toward Nature, toward historic 
manifestations of religion, toward objective 
truth which Emerson anticipated years ago. 
It is time that our leaders should point out, 
as Prof. H. C, King has in his last book, The- 
ology and the Social Consciousness, what are 
the justifiable and unjustifiable elements in 
mysticism and what are the perils as well as 
benefits of individualism in matters of re- 
ligion. It has been said of mysticism that 
its function is to ‘dissolve dogma under pre- 
tense of spiritualizing it and of shattering 
faith under the pretense of enlarging it.” Be- 
tween scientific research on the one hand, and 
individualistic subjectivism on the other, we 
have come to an hour of peril, a state of affairs 
when men are saying that whereas there never 
was more diffused Christian altruism in so- 
ciety, never was Christianity on its institu- 
tional side so relatively ineffectual and on its 
dogmatic side so un-co-ordinated. 

In a note to Prof. E. A. Park’s famous ser- 
mon on the Theology of the Intellect and the 
Feelings, preached first in 1850, he refers to Em- 
erson in terms far from complimentary, inti- 
mating that he was a pious man full of idiosyn- 
crasies, incorrigible in his attachment toa false 
intellectual system because conscientious in 
his belief in the same, and “a schismatic, a 
disorganizer, a crossed and uncomfortable 
member of society, a public phenomenon.” 
Thus did the partisan, theological asperities of 
the hour obscure even from Andover’s acute 
thinker (also a heretic in his day) that Emer- 
son was a poet, not a philosopher, a man of 
feeling primarily and not a man of reason, and 
that never has the country had a more pre- 
eminent exponent of the very theology of the 
feelings which Professor Park so satisfacto- 
trily analyzed in this classic sermon, — 

The tendency of Evangelical critics of Emer- 
son from the beginning has been to look upon 
him as a philosophic seer, whereas he was 
the poetic seer, and to expect dogma from him 
when instead he gives literature. His func- 
tion was that of the artist—to give pleasure, 
to stimulate the imagination, tone up the 
mind and will, provoke thought, serve 4s an 
admirable example of sententious and often 
harmonious and lofty style, and not infre- 


quently to put in imperishable form the record — 
of humanity’s experience in some of its Bis 


moods. 
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Fhe Boston South End Church Problem 


Notes by a Friendly Critic and Suggestions Touching the Solution 


By Rogpert A. Woops, HEAD WorkerER, SoutH Enp Housx 


[In view of the fact that the best disposition 
of Christian forces in the South End and the 
wisest methods of church work are still mat- 
ters under debate we asked Mr. Woods, who 
has been a resident and worker in that part 


of the city for eleven years, to give our readers 


the benefit of his observation and experience. 
While his article deals with the problem con- 
retely he Jays down principles which are 
applicable in many other cities of the coun- 
try.— EDITORS. ] 

Every Protestant church in the South End 
of Boston which undertakes to face its local 
problem is fighting for existence. Each ren- 
ders much helpful service to many people. 
A few of the churches have distinct ground 
for encouragement in their work, and look 
forward confidently. But that the church 
of Christ is a conquering army is a sentiment 


rarely expressed in South End preaching. 


These notes are written in utter frankness 
for the sake of setting forth what seem to be 
the causes of the impaired vitality which af- 
fects the whole spirit and attitude of the 
churches in this great city district. The 
point of view is purposely not that of one 
within, knowing all the strong and high first 
impulses of purpose and motive that go with 
church life, but that of one who measures all 
by the test of accomplished net result. 


THREE IMPORTANT PRE-REQUISITES 


The first thing that occurs to one who views 
the work of Protestant churches in the South 
¥nd of Boston from sueh a point of view is 
that only a few out of the entire number of 
South End pastors have their homes in the 
South End. The body of Protestant pastors, 
therefore, begin by cutting out of their sphere 
of influence all of those vital forms of human 
contact which are open to the neighbor and 
the local citizen. Their absenteeism prevents 
them from bringing immediately to bear the 
compelling moral power which goes with 
high-toned family life. In these respects, 
the ministers, by a curious anomaly, add 
their force to the very tendencies which are 
making that part of the South End more and 
more barren of saving influences. It is not 
@ mere coincidence that the churches which 
are recognized as having a vital and growing 
influence in their neighborhoods are those 
whose ministers live near by. 

Nowadays, effort toward human better- 
ment, wherever it is at all effective, depends 
largely upon the toilsome accumulation of 
facts with regard to the situation which 
confronts it. Church work in the South End 
eught to be carried on with some considerable 
knowledge of the actual present situation in 
that district. AJl that illuminated and illumi- 
nating intelligence, which would enable the 
religious worker to see pictured forth before 
him what undermining or uplifting forces are 
at work in the lives of the young men and 
the young women who fill the lodging houses 
of the South End; detailed knowledge and 
sympathetic insight as to what makes up their 
work and their leisure, with its results put 
together in such a way as to be available to 
any present or future member of a working 
church staffi—this is the kind of equipment 
of which churches in the South End seem to 
be inadequately possessed. 

It is now an accepted conclusion of the 
present day that large and permanent results 
come only as the result of the work of a 
large and permanent force. The South End 
ehurches, unfortunately, all have a small 
number of people upon their regular staff. 
These are constantly changing. Within the 
past eight years there have been radical 
changes in the staff of every Protestant 


church in the district, with the exception of 
ene church which is now soon to disappear 
altogether from the South End. From the 
point of view of the average man, this, on the 
face of it, implies lack of a high degree of 
courage or earnestness or self-denial: that is, 
lack of the downright qualities essential in 
Christian leadership. 

Among the Protestant people of the South 
End careful estimates indicate that about one- 
third attend church with some degree of reg- 
ularity. One-third havea slight church con- 
nection, and perhaps attend Christmas and 
Easter services. The remainder have no con- 
nection with the church whatever. It is a 
pretty well recognized fact that the churches 
must lay hold on people when they first come 
to Boston; that is, as a rule, while they still 
have the churchgoing habit. South End 
churches are not to any extent rousing the 
people out of the habit of not going to church. 
Chureh work in the district lives on the mo- 
mentum begun under other and different con- 
ditions. 

It cannot be said, however, that there is 
any feeling of bitter estrangement from the 
church among the South End people. They 
are not hostile to the church; they are indif- 
ferent to it. One hardly knows whether there 
is any comfort to be derived from this fact. 
There is sometimes a touch of contemptuous- 
ness in the indifference of a non-churchgoer. 


STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE INSTI- 
TUTIONAL CHURCH 


When church work in the South End is 
mentioned, a discussion is ordinarily sug- 
gested as to the relative merits of the type of 
ehurch with which we have been familiar in 
the past and the so-called “institutional ’’ 
church. The former type of church attempts 
to avail itself of an instrument useful under 
one set of conditions for dealing with a rad- 
ically different set of conditions, upon the the- 
ory that human nature under all conditions is 
in essence the same. This type of church is 
sometimes called the “family church.” In 
other words, it presupposes in the community 
to which it ministers as the groundwork of its 
influence a general existence of healthy family 
life, and the healthy moral intercourse among 
different families which naturally results. 
But the essential fact about the South End is 
that normal family life is rapidly disappearing, 
and normal neighborhood intercourse practi- 
cally does not exist. If there is any who 
questions the profound elemental effect of this 
change upon religion, let him remember that 
the gospel in its greatest figures of speech, in 
its most sublime expression of the kernel of 
Christianity, takes for granted that every man 
has some kindling experience of the ties that 
bind the family and the neighborhood to- 
gether. The “family church” may do brave 
service in holding together that which remains 
of an order which is passing, but it is palpably 
net the agency for aggressive attack upon the 
present dominant facts of life in the South 
End. : 

The institutional church is a commend- 
able attempt to square religious work with 
actual religious problems in the South End. 
Seeing that the fundamental moralizing influ- 
ence of the home and the neighborhood for 
thousands no longer existed, the institutional 
church was designed to provide healthy, 
though indeed artificial forms of social rela- 
tion and intercourse, to provide moralizing 
influences in place of those which had disap- 
peared. This experiment, so far as the South 
End is concerned, can hardly be said to have 
failed, because, as the German philosopher 
has said about Christianity, it has never been 


tried. ‘Art is long,” and the art of uplifting 
a community requires endless patience and 
assiduity, much common sense, an instinct 
for good judgment of human nature, abundant 
enthusiasm, and that stubborn determination 
which cannot conceive of failure. There are 
numerous instances in Boston, and even in the 
South End, as well as in other cities where 
such qualities have succeeded in making in- 
stitutional methods a valuable adjunct to the 
life of the church. 


THE INSPIRATIONAL CHURCH BETTER THAN 
EITHER 


But the institutional church is but a partial 
and provisional undertaking. We must have, 
as Dean Hodges has so well said, not-an insti- 
tutional but an “inspirational”? church. The 
advocates of the older type of church, the 
church unembarrassed by machinery and 
“plant,” undoubtedly hold a strong, and in 
the long run, an invincible position. The 
church must be a shrine to which men, accord- 
ing to their different forms of faith, shall re- 
turn for solace and uplift. On the other hand, 
the special motive of the institutional church 
to provide for the moralizing of the various 
relations into which people come is, in a dis- 
trict like the South End, indispensible to vig- 
oreus, conquering Christianity. The institu- 
tional church, unfortunately, loses much of 
its character as a shrine by its complex social 
machinery, without gaining the sincere, un- 
questing allegiance of those for whom the 
social machinery is intended. There is an 
unavoidable feeling that the opportunities 
presented are so much bait with which people 
may be caught. These opportunities are not 
presented for their own sake, but in order 
that people may be drawn into the particular 
church by which the opportunities are pre- 
sented. 

The enlightened inspirational church will 
see in every healthy form of social organiza- 
tion, whether for recreation or for industrial 
improvement, for a broader intellectual out- 
look, or for a more helpful municipal admin- 
istration, tendencies which in themselves con- 
duce to the more abundant life. It will pledge 
all its resourceful followers by their solemn 
vows as Christians to go freely forth into the 
social, educational and political life of the dis- 
trict, and with all their heart and soul and 
mind and strength devote themselves to bring 
about the kingdom of God among the mass of 
humanity who make the district what it is. 


THE DUTY OF CO-OPERATION 


At this point, one comes upon what is the 
most curious anomaly of all in the South End 
situation. The captains of the army of right- 
eousness have donealmost nothing in the way 
of co-operating with one another. In fact, 
the different ministers in the South End, in 
many cases, have hardly even made one an- 
other’s acquaintance. If the churches in the 
South End were in any fair degree deter- 
mined that their problem should be met, they 
would attack that problem in its unity with 
their unity. Andif the total human problem 
in the South End in its moral bearings were 
to be attacked by the Christian force with its 
united effort, there would undoubtedly de- 
velop new forms of social organization, per- 
haps a great new popular meeting place, de- 
signed to make good the lack of uplifting 
intercourse in the district. But all such or- 
ganization would be carried on for its own 
sake and in the name of the community. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE BACK BAY AND 
SUBURBS 
It must be said, however, the difficulties 


which beset church work in the South End, 
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including the essentially discouraged attitude 
of most of the church workers, are owing, 
after all, chiefly to the lack of an enlightened 
feeling of responsibility in the congregations 
of the prosperous throughout the city and 
the suburbs. The same social forces which 
have produced the local communities of the 
prosperous within and without Boston have, 
as an accompaniment, made the South End 
what it is. The Sonth End problem cannot 
be met until there shall be a stern sense of 
compunetion, which will compel the formation 
of a large organized campaign, amply sus- 
tained by all the churches financially and 
through personal service, which shall attack 
the situation in the South End as a whole, 
with the use of every modern invention and 
resource that can sustain and stimulate moral 
and spiritual life in such a community. 


A PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 


What would the trustees of a great church 
fund for the South End require? They would 
demand of every minister that he enter upon 
his work with full purpose of remaining not 
less than ten years, and that he reside in the 
midst of his work, They would expect him 
and his colleagues or assistants to place before 
them in due time an ordered exhibit of the 
facts which make for or against character in 
the housing of all the human beings from 


- house to house within a given area—with 


especial reference to all centers of moral con- 
tagion. They would wish to know in thorough 
fashion about the wages and expenditures of 
all the different types of people in the neigh- 
borhood ; of economic hindrances to married 
life; of the moral dangers that beset young 
women in their various kinds of employment. 
They would wish to be sure that the local 
moral leaders knew in detail about the forms 
of recreation that are most sought-—social 
clubs, theaters, dance-halls, billiard halls, 
saloons, and resorts still worse. 

In other words, the church force, clerical 
and lay, would be expected to master the 
facts about the life whose destiny they are 
striving to affect, just as any other men mas- 
ter the facts about the material in which they 
work. The leader in church work would per- 
haps set before himself the task of learning 
as many concrete ways of influencing the men 
living about him as are included in the 
scheme of the local politician. He would put 
himself in easy co-operation with every sort 
of helpful agency which could aid him in 
making the better life more possible, more 
inevitable. He would, by drawing upon the 
financial and personal resources of other and 
more prosperous congregations, be able to 
institute new experiments for turning social 
life right at many of the points where he 
found it going wrong. He would join hand 
and heart with other Christian workers 
throughout the district for the sake of ex- 
tending his method and securing the varied 
economies and vastly increased results that 
come of combination. 

The ultimate test of success for the leader 
in such present day service toward bringing 
in the kingdom of God would lie in his ability 
to hold himself aloof from details and give 
himself to the creation of large plans and the 
imparting of fresh enthusiasm and high in- 
spiration. His congregation, on the other 
hand, would be, as Dr. Parkhurst has said, 
“not his field, but his force”; and there 
would daily be added to it, from the South 
End and elsewhere, such as were being saved 
by the life of service. 


See thou bring not to field or stone 

The fancies found in books; 

Leave authors’ eyes, and fetch your own, 
To brave the landscape’s looks. 


Oblivion here thy wisdom is, 
Thy thrift, the sleep of cares ; 
For a proud idleness like this 
Growns all thy mean affairs. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Four Denominations Consider Union 


The Nonconformists of England have set 
an example to the Christian world bya practi- 
cal union of Free churches which is constantly 
increasing their influence and usefulness. 
The Presbyterians and Congregationalists of 
Australia are approaching one another by 
rapid steps, and already have a joint commit- 
tee at work to bring about a united organiza- 
tion. Elsewhere comment is made on the pros- 
pect of the union of several denominations in 
New Zealand. For more than a decade Amer- 
ican Congregationalists have discussed union 
with other denominations having similar 
methods of government till the idea has 
grown familiar. But until recently not much 
confidence has been expressed that a basis 
would be found on which bedies of different 
names and histories could come together in 
this country. 

When therefore a meeting was arranged 
between committees representing Congrega- 
tionalists and Methodist Protestants, not 
many persons expected immediate practical 
results. However, the United Brethren ex- 
pressed a desire to share in the movement, and 
being welcomed brought with them also a 
committee representing the Christian Connec- 
tion. Thirty-eight appointed men of the four 
denominations met in Pittsburg Wednesday 
morning, April 22, at the headquarters of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, coming from 
points as far East as Boston and as far West 
as Colorado. Fifteen of these were Methodist 
Protestants, ten United Brethren, ten Con- 
gregationalists and three Christians. The 
Congregationalists present were Dr. William 
H. Ward, chairman, Dr. Washington Gladden, 
Secretary Asher Anderson, Dr. S. M. New- 
man, Rey. Messrs. James, A. F. Pierce, W. H. 
Jordan, E. B. Sanford, A. E. Dunning and 
Pres. A. T. Perry. 

After a brief period of introductions and 
conversation the company went to the hall of 
the Y. M. C. A., where an organization was 
promptly effected with Dr. Washington Glad- 
den as chairman and Rey. F. M. Pierpont and 
Rev. W. M. Weekley secretaries. An hour 
and a half was spent in discussion, each com- 
mittee, through its chairman, making sugges- 
tions as to a plan by which union might be 
effected. It was then agreed that the commit- 
tees hold conferences, two at a time, and talk 
over together their mutual relations. In this 
manner the Congregationalists interviewed in 
order the United Brethren, the Methodist Prot- 
estants and the Christians, and each of these 
committees metthe othersin turn. It soonap- 
peared that the United Brethren and the Meth- 
odist Protestants were most alike in their 
methods of church government, while both 
they and the Congregationalists were agreed as 
to doctrinal beliefs. The Christians stood firm 
in their position that they would approve of 
no denominational name but their own, would 
acknowledge no formal creed and would ac- 
cept no test of fellowship except that of char- 
acter. The various conferences held during 
the forenoon promoted a mutual understand- 
ing and fraternal acquaintance. 

A meeting of all the committees was held 
in the evening, with the advantage of the in- 
formation gained during the afternoon confer- 
ences. Again the committees separated, and 
after a time returned, each bringing a series 
of propositions as a possible basis of union. 
They were agreed that the first step should be 
the formation of a national body representing 
equitably all the denominations forming the 
union. The United Brethren and Methodist 
Protestants considered it necessary to have a 
common creed, and an organization with some 
degree of legislative and judicial authority 
over the local charches. Their chief reason 
for urging control through their delegated 
bodies was to secure oversight of the weaker 
churches and to provide for the stationing of 
ministers. The Congregationalists presented 
creeds of acknowledged weight, to be used 


» not as tests but as a testimony, but preferred 


not to adopt any one declaration as an author- 
itative statement of faith, and insisted that 
it was foreign to their polity to recognize any 
delegated body as having authority to legis- 
late for the churches. They explained their 
system of ecclesiastical councils, State Associ- 
ations and National Council, showing that the 
advice given by these bodies had usually as 
great weight with their churches and benevo- 
lent societies as the commands issued by the 
executive bodies of other denominations. 

Finally, the Methodist Protestants pre- 
sented as an ultimatum three principles which 
they believed their churches would not be 
willing to surrender. They held, (1) that the 
proposed organization should be a formal and 
real association, with name, creed, laws and 
officers; (2) it should have some degree of 
authority, to be exercised through the na- 
tional body and through state and local bod- 
ies in the territory which they covered; (3) 
and it should not give to its officers any con- 
trol that would destroy the autonomy of the 
local churches and district associations. 

The Methodist Protestants asked for a vote 
on these three propositions. The meeting 
was not willing to take a vote, and for a time 
it appeared as though the conference would 


end with no practical result. However, at a 


late hour a motion was unanimously adopted 
that the propositions of all four committees 
should be referred to a subcommittee of two 
from each denomination, with instructions to 
prepare, if possible, a basis of union on which 
they should agree, and to report this to the 
whole committee the next day at 11 A. m. 

The subcommittee spent the entire morning 
in an effort to come to an agreement, and for 
a considerable part of the time the general 
committee was engaged in earnest prayer for 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Brethren 
found themselves with one accord and of one 
mind as they offered their petitions that wis- 
dom might be given to the subcommittee and 
to them to accomplish the purpose of the 
meeting. It was nearly noon when the re- 
port was brought in, as follows: 


The Congregationalist, Methodist Protes- 
tant and United Brethren denominations 
represented in this meeting agree and recom- 
mend that a subcommittee shall be appointed 
by the general committee to work out the pre- 
liminary details of a union looking to the ul- 
timate and complete organic union of these 
denominations in accordance with the follow- 
ing ideas: 

1. The formulated statements of doctrine as 
held by each of these denominations at pres- 
ent, although phrased differently, yet belong 
essentially the same, are to be affirmed. 

2. The union for the present is to be ex- 
pressed in the organization of a general coun- 
cil to be composed of representatives elected 
from the respective denominations forming 
the union on some ratio of membership. This. 
council is to have its powers and duties de- 
fined, but all legislative and judicial matters 
shall be referred to the general bodies of the 
respective denominations, 

3. These denominations shall retain their 
present names and their autonomy in respect 
to all local affairs, but they shall add to their 
name the following: In affiliation with the 
General Council of the United Churches. 

After brief explanations and discussion the 
report was adopted unanimously, and the 
brethren joined with deep feeling in singing 
the Doxology. During the whole of the two 
days’ deliberations entire harmony prevailed, 


and the spirit of fraternity grew as acquaint-— 


ance progressed. Brethren were surprised to 
find how completely they were agreed in doc- 
trinal beliefe, and how nearly alike were the 
methods of church government employed in 
different ways and under different names. 

It became evident before the meeting had 


progressed far that the Christian Connection — 


would not be able to join in the movement 
toward union, but the members of that body 


exhibited the same spirit of Christian courtesy 


as did those who found themecives Eas 


| 
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tion of this spirit was expressed by formal 
vote, 

The subcommittee to whom the task was 
committed of working out the details of the 
plan of union to be proposed is as follows: 

Methodist Protestants: D. S. Stephens, 
Missouri; P. H. Lewis, Maryland; M. L. 
Jennings, Pennsylvania; F. D. Tagg, Mary- 
land ; George Shafer, Pennsylvania. 

United Brethren: J. S. Mills, Pennsylvania; 
W. R. Funk, Ohio; W. M. Weekley, Ohio; 
W. M. Bel!, Ohio; J. W. Ruth, Pennsylvania. 
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tunately related to cne another, and apprecia- 


Congregationalists: W. H. Ward, New York; 
Washington Gladden, Ohio; S. M. Newman, 
District of Columbia; A. H. Bradford, New 
Jersey; A. E. Dunning, Massachusetts. 

The subcommittee organized with Rev. 
William Hayes Ward as chairman and Rev. 
P. H. Lewis, secretary, and decided to meet 
in Washington, May 27. When its plans have 
been formulated they will be reported to a 
meeting of the general committee, and if 
adopted, will then be referred to the national 
bodies of the three denominations for further 
action. A. KE. D, 


The Situation in China 


By C. A. Stanley 


The many interests:involved in therelations 
of China make the present situation very com- 
plicated. He would be a bold man who would 
venture a prophecy regarding the future. 
One’s viewpoint will necessarily give color to 
one’s observations. Then again the indica- 
tions are at conflict among themselves, and as 
one views one class or the other, so will his 
opinions be influenced. If one takes note of 
only a certain class of edicts looking towards 
reform, giving them full face value and goes 
no further than that, the impression made will 
doubtless be that progress is the order of the 
day and that great and important changes 
must come soon. Your £50 note is worth 
its full face value though you may lose some- 
thing by exchange. Is it so here? A few 
facts, patent to every careful observer heavily 
discount every edict emanating from the Pe- 
king Government having in it the least intima- 
tion of change in the direction of radical re- 
form which will bring to the people ameliorated 
conditions, greater enlightenment and knowl- 
edge, and introducing reform and progress in 
all departments of public service and improv- 
ing social relations. The simple introduction 
of Western machinery and methods, or the 
results of scientific discovery and invention 
count for-little save along the plane of mate- 
rialism. They bring greater revenues into 
the coffers of those in power—which is the 
main object of their introduction—with little 
or no change in the hard conditions of the 
poor and oppressed. We must look deeper 
and farther for this. _ 

Many of the edicts which had reform writ- 
ten more or less legibly on them, both before 
and since the Boxer uprising, were simply 
intended to deceivethe foreigner. It isknown 
that some edicts were followed by secret in- 
structions ; that some were capable of a double 
interpretation and the receiver chose accord- 
ing to his own predilections. It is also a fact 
that where such “reform ”’ edicts were appar- 
ently obeyed it was only in outward form—a 
little show being made and then all fell back 
into the old ways. 

Another even more significant indicator is 
found in the removal and appointment of offi- 
cials. During the exile of the court occasional 


- glimpses were obtained within the inner cir- 


ele, and there is ample occasion for believing 
the statements then made from within that 
the Empress Dowager did not imagine she 
would ever be permitted to assume power 
again. But few have been shrewder or 
quicker than she to grasp the situation and 
take her chances, until gradually, backed by 
Russia, and aided by the dull comprehen- 
sion of the other powers she has finally estab- 
lished her authority again. As her position 
became more assured she became more bold 
in removing officials who had reform predi- 
lections and were acceptable or favorable to 
foreigners, and appointing in their places 
those of known anti-foreign and anti-reform 
proclivities. Sometimes the better official has 
been retired, or kept waiting long for a posi- 
tion, or placed where he was a nonentity save 
in the bare routine of his office duties and 
carefully watched. To such an extent has 


this been the case that some, even Chinese, 
believe it to be a part of a fixed purpose and 
plan for another definite anti-foreign reaction 
for which secret preparations are being made. 
A recent act of this sort is the appointment 
of Yu Lien San, a known anti-foreign reac- 
tionary, to the governorship of Shansi in the 
place of the present governor, a progressive 
man.* Against this appointment the United 
States, the French and the Italian ministers 
have protested. To this might be added the 
promotion of Kwei Chun, an anti-foreign offi- 
cial degraded at the instance of Germany; 
and the execution of reformers as rebels by 
the anti-foreign, anti progressive governor of 
Kwangsu. Many other similar instances 
might be cited of comparatively recent occur- 
rences to indicate the uncertainties of the sit- 
uation. Should another anti-foreign rising 
occur, it will be more carefully prepared, 
more thoughtfully organized so as to prevent 
premature developments, and will be on a 
more extensive scale than was the one of 1900. 
And it need be no matter of surprise if, 
while the Dragon is to the fore, the Bear is in 
the background—invisible it may be for the 
time, but there; for he is shrewd if clumsy, 
and this will be his coveted opportunity of 
possessing what his greedy eyes have long 
desired. That it will succeed, or that it will 
attain such proportions of cruelty and destruc- 
tion as the former, should another rising be 
attempted, I do not believe; for, foolish and 
blind as has been the course of each and all 
the foreign Powers before, during and since 
those bloody days, it is impossible to believe 
they can be so blinded and stupefied again as 
to disbelieve and disregard occurrences re- 
ported to them from reliable sources, by eye 
witnesses in some cases, and be absolutely 
unprepared. It seems equally incredible that 
after the lessens of 1900 and subsequent 
events such a plot could be again planned or 
its execution attempted ; but some lessons are 
hard to learn, and many of the occurrences of 
the last few decades, in which the Chinaman 
has always come out ahead of the foreigner 
in the end, are of such a nature as to make it 
far from impossible. And we remember the 
old adage, ‘Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad.”’ Of one thing we may 
be sure, that another such attempt will inevi- 
tably mean “the break-up of China.” 
Tientsin, China, Feb. 24. 


“Tf Jesus Christ should return to earth to- 
morrow he would be welcomed in every Jew- 
ish synagogue in the land” is a statement 
with which a Reformed Jewish rabbi of 
Chicago closed a striking speech before an 
Epworth League last week. We doubt it. 


* Since this was written it is stated that Yii Lien 
San has been permitted to retire from his position 
(designate) of governor of Shansi, on account of 
“ill health.’ This euphemism deceives no one,and 
we may expect soon to hear of his promotion toa 
more desirable post, following precedents. A gen- 
tleman just in from Shansi says there is general sat- 
isfaction at the withdrawal of the appointment of 
Yii Lien San, C. A. 8. 
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THE USE OF MONEY 


If therefore ye have not been faithful in 
the unrighteous mammon, who will commit 
to your trust the true riches? 


A large heart with a little estate will 
do much with cheerfulness and little 
noise, while hearts glued to the poor 
riches they possess, or rather are pos- 
sessed by, can scarcely part with anything 
till they be pulled from all.— Robert Leigh- 
ton. 


He hath riches sufficient who hath 
enough to be charitable.—Sir Thomas 
Browne. 


It is unworthy of one born to a palace 
to set his heart on a cottage, to dwell 
there: and of one running for a prize of 
gold, to go off his way to gather the stones 
of the brook : but so much more is it un- 
worthy of an heir of the kingdom of 
heaven to be hid among the stuff of this 
world when he should be going on to re- 
ceive his crown.—Thomas Boston. 


God bends out from the deep, and says: 

“I gave thee the great gift of life; 
Wast thou not called in many ways? 

Are not my earth and heaven at strife? 
I gave thee of my seed to sow, 

Bringest thou me my hundredfold ?” 
Can I look up with face aglow, 

And answer: ‘Father, here is gold ?”’ 

—James Russell Lowell, 


Matthew the publican quitted the re- 
ceipt of custom and threw in his lot with 
poverty. Doubtless his friends, the other 
men of business, called it a blunder. 
“‘He has forfeited his living,” they said. 
Yes, he did forfeit his living; but he 
gained his life.—W. R. Huntington. 


And never pretend that thou hast a 
heart to pray while thou hast no heart 
to give, since he that serves mammon 
with his estate cannot possibly serve 
God with his heart.— Robert South. 


“* Hoe, hoe, who lies here? ” 

’Tis I, thee goode Erle of Devonshire, 

With Kate, my wife, to me full dere. 

Wee lyved togeather fifty-fyve yere ; 

That we spent, wee had; 

That wee lefte, we loste ; 

That wee gave, wee have. 
—From a tombstone at Tiverton, Eng., quoted 
by Professor Park in an article in The Con- 
gregationalist twenty years ago. 


Keep us, O God, from all folly of 
idolatry, whether of the gifts of earth 
ot of the desires and imaginations of 
our own hearts. Let not the lust of 
the flesh, or the [ust of the eyes, or the 
pride of life have dominion over us. 
Preserve us from that love of money 
which is a snare to the soul. May 
we be diligent in business as faithful 
stewards, seeking justice before gain 
and loving mercy rather than covet- 
ousness. In the midst of business may 
out hearts be quick to hear and eager 
to obey Thy will. If riches increase, 
help us not to set our hearts upon 
them. If they take wings, help us 
not to lament as those who have been 
stripped of all their treasure. Give 
us fixed and equal minds in joy and 
woe, in gain or loss; forgiving and 
upholding, enlightening and making 
joyful, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
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A Country Parson Comes to Town 


An Impression of Brooklyn Congregationalism 


By Rev. 


The Congregationalist asks that I write out 
my impressions of Brooklyn Congregational- 
ism. As a people, we have suffered much 
from the garrulity of the careless and callow 
visitor. After sixty years, the American 
Notes still hurts. We are as wary of “first 
impressioners ” as of spring poets. But First 
Impressions, as John Burroughs suggested, 
must be written first—before the writer be- 
comes part of what he sees. ‘‘ After that they 
are prejudice, pride and personality.” So, at 
the risk of being set down for one of those 
nameless gentlemen “ who rush in where an- 
gels fear to tread,’’ I obey. 


THE CITY OF CHURCHES 


Brooklyn is the Preacher’s Paradise. The 
novice coming to the city of Beecher, Storrs, 
Behrends and Meredith with fear and trem- 
bling finds himself watched over with love 
and girded with strength by these great 
names. They still exalt the pulpit. Congre- 
gations trained under these masters are kind 
to beginners. It is a city of churches and 
churchgoing folk. Here the Sunday school 
flourishes. The press is sympathetic. The 
Eagle, with St. Clair McKelway at its head 
and Franklin Sellers for religious editor, 
has done more for the pulpit and the church 
than any other great daily in the world. All 
Brooklyn welcomes the new minister. 


THE CHURCHES OF THE CITY 


Of our order thereare aboutthirty. Church 
life is vigorous and aggressive. There are no 
other such large congregations in America. 
This is true of all denominations. It is like 
Ocean Grove on Sunday. Here is not only an 
aggregation of people but cordiality, loyalty, 
enthusiasm and spiritual passion. To be one 
of this army fires the heart. The new comer 
finds himself saying, ‘“‘ Here is the grandest 
place in the world to learn how to preach.” 
Sermon-making becomes a burning fever ; for 
from his study he can always see the faces of 
the 2,000 friendly listeners. The new man is 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of his tasks 
and his multifold duties, but soon he begins 
to feel the intoxication of the people’s spirit 
and work becomes a joy and he cries out to 
his friend : “‘ For the right man, this is perfect 
opportunity. If I fail here, it will be because 
Iam too little.” When prayer meeting night 
comes, joy runs riot in the preacher’s heart. 
Think of it! Six hundred persons present— 
half of them men and the only embarrass- 
ment, the wealth of willingness and ability to 
take part. 


OHURCHES AND MINISTERS IN FELLOWSHIP 


Once a month the Congregational Club 
meets. It represents both the churches and 
the ministers. The smiling Cragin, long the 
prize layman of Chicago, now graduated into 
Brooklyn, presides. All the churches are rep- 
resented. A good dinner and fine speeches 
lead up to the climax of the feast, a hearty, 
old-fashioned country sociable. Here one gets 
to know some scores of as splendid lay folk as 
the world ever saw. Probably the new minis- 
ter came to the meeting worried and wearied 
with his exacting and unending tasks. Be- 
sides all other duties, he has been engaged 
in committing to memory the names, faces, 
peculiarities and relatives of some five thou- 
sand new people. Slowly but surely he finds 
himself turning into a Book of Peerage, a 
City Directory and Biographical Dictionary 
combined, with new volumes to be issued ad 
infinitum. But when he comes into this 
gathering, he finds rest and tonic in the 
generous friendship offered him, and with 
the poet wants to sing about “the joys of 
mere living.” 

The Brotherhood is the name of the Minis- 

ters’ Club. It meets once a month for lunch 
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at the University Club. ‘‘ Abandon care, all 
ye who enter here” is the invisible motto 
above the door. Monday’s “Blue Devil” 
dares not show his face. To theological 
hairsplitting we have said, ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan,” and the demon is exorcised. 
There is even no“. paper ” to molest or make 
us afraid. It is really a brotherhood and a 
royal fellowship obtains. We like one an- 
other. We may not speak of one, since there 
is not space to mention all. But none of us 
new fellows are ever grudging in our praise 
of the giants who remain to remind us of 
heroic days—Drs. Lyman and McLeod. Ly- 
man is dean of our Ministerial Corps—a 
princeamongstus. “Uncle Tommy McLeod” 
is every man’s father confessor and at the 
board his stories are the wine of the feast. 


DO I LIKE BROOKLYN? 


I have been asked that several thousand 
times. Of course I like Brooklyn—who does 
not like sunshine and friendship? I like it 
for a full hundred reasons. But its atmos- 
phere is its charm—intellectual, sincere, 
hearty, religious. 

I should like to collect the pessimists who 
complain that Christianity “is living at a 
poor dying rate” and that the church has lost 
its power, and bring them all to Brooklyn. 
Out of their cold and dry hearts would spring 
again the flowers of hope, even as violets come 
up in the fields when the spring sunshine hath 
touched the cold earth. 

Why would it not bea good plan to makea 
short residence in Brooklyn part of a course 
in homiletics in the theological seminaries? 
This I would recommend not merely because 
of the preaching to be heard, but more for the 
temperature to be felt. It might be well to 
bring their future parishioners along with 
them. They would learn that sermons grow 
and are not made; and that growth depends 
on atmosphere. Whether the churches have 
sermons hot or sermons cold depends one- 
half on the congregation. 

After all, the human secret of the live 
church is personality. It is the great men 
who have wrought before us who have made 
Brooklyn churches alive; and we new men 
and untried are permitted to enter into their 
labors. It is a holy privilege and fills us with 
humility and awe. We cannot wear their 
mantles, but we do pray for their spirit. 


GIVE US FACTS 


I hear some impatient reader saying, “‘ Give 
us facts! What are our churches doing?” 
This is just what I have been doing. My 
first great impression, a composite one re- 
flected from many churches and from a mul- 
titude of people, is the impression of esprit 
de corps and even fervid enthusiasm. That, 
to my mind, is the great fact. There are 
many things of the letter to write down; but 
space forbids. 

I have spoken only of our spirit of hope- 
fulness. Of course we have our problems 
and burdens—but life is too short to tell of 
our ailments. A book might be written out 
of the fears of the new man who finds himself 
face to face with all this multitude and in dis- 
may asks himself, “‘ What will my five loaves 
and two small fishes be among so many? ”— 
but vivisection is not popular. 

I would like to tell of the splendid way 
the Clinton Avenue Church is making ready 
to entertain the State Association in May. 
Enough for now that the best program and 
the largest hospitality the clans of the Puri- 
tans ever saw is forthcoming. All Brooklyn 
will belong to our up-state friends. 

The Beecher Memorial Fund grows apace 
and will grow. Not only has Dr. Hillis gained 
the hearty co-operation of the leading citizens 
of the nation without regard to creed, but the 
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cause appeals to the popular heart. Brook- 
lyn people believe in it. Not the least good 
that has come from the movement is the dem- 
onstration to ourselves that there is no more 
in this city a divided Congregationalism. To 
the differences of the past the new generation 
hath said, “ Let the dead past bury its dead.” 
For the living there is only confidence, co-op- 
eration and perfect fraternity. 

This was made evident in the services of 
Holy Week. The pastors of thirty churches 
exchanged with one another for four nights 
out of the five—each pastor being in his own 
pulpit but once that week. The arrangement 
has been heartily supported by every minister 
and every church. Our unity is unbroken. 
Already the Congregational Club is planning 
a great mass meeting of Congregationalists to 
be held in the fall in the Academy of Music. 
Its purpose will be to give impetus to a great 
Forward Movement. If our primacy as a 
church is to be maintained in Brooklyn, a 
large number of new churches must be planted 
in the new parts of this most ly growing 
city in the hg 


Canadian Jottings 
In Other Folds 
The introduction of a gown ina prominent 
Ottawa pulpit having aroused strong opposi- 
tion, the Court of Appeal has decided against 
the innovation and the offefiding minister has 
laid aside the gown. Baptists have appointed 
a field secretary for Sunday schools. 
The Church of England mourns the death 
of Rey. F. J. Steen, one of her ablest clergy, 


who, though young, ministered to the largest — 


cathedral congregation in Canada. Two 


years ago The Congregationalist chronicled — 


a serious conflict between Mr. Steen and the 
archbishop, in which the former triumphed. 


The Cigarette Prohibited 


Legislation to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of cigarettes, has been secured by a large 
majority in the Dominion Parliament. 


Spring Congregational Associations 


Meetings were held at Frome, Toronto, 
and Montreal. Reports from the churches 
showed a good winter’s work, with financial, 
numerical and spiritual gains. Programs 
were filled with practical papers and discus- 
sions. 


Special Feature 


The challenge from England for the removal 
of church debts was commended to the 
churches. It is hoped that the ten per cent. 
incentive promised in England will be in- 
creased to twenty-five per cent. by interested 
individuals, and that Rev. J. D. Jones will be 
secured for a campaign among the churches. 


Closing of the Congregational College 


The exercises were varied and interesting, 
Prof. E. W. Lyman of the department of 
philosophy in Carleton College, made two fine 
addresses on Faith and Mysticism, taking the 
position that “Mysticism cannet preclude 
faith in a historical revelation.” Rev. John 
Morton preached the baccalaureate, on The 
Preacher’s Message, and Rey. J. L. Gordon 
gave the convocation address. 


The Passing of Sir Oliver Mowatt 


One of the most striking careers in Cana- 
dian history has just closed by the death of 
Sir Oliver Mowatt, the venerable Lieutenant 
Governor of Ontario. Among the many posi- 
tions he occupied during his varied and rapid 
advancement the twenty-four years of unbro- 
ken premiership is perhaps without a par- 
allel. ‘This term of office would have been 
extended over thirty years, as the Liberal 
party is still in power, had he not become 
minister of justice in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment and subsequently governor of Ontario. ® 

a. P. & 
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Garden of Gétltsemane antl Mount of Olives 


The Holy Land of the Artist-Pilgrim 


The Glory Shed over Sacred Places by the Bloom and Verdure of Spring and Early Summer 


{ Palestine has seldom been described from 
the viewpoint of the painter and illustrator 
searching for Oriental effects of color and 
line. Rarely does the American: artist wan- 
der so far from home, but the following arti- 
ele by a Boston artist combines the results 
both of his observation as a traveler and his 
work with pencil and brush.—EpIToRs. | 


A sweet June morning in the Garden 
of Gethsemane ; the air redolent with the 
scent of flowers, the blossoming oleanders, 
hollyhocks, flox, geraniums and native 
flowers, blaze in the deep shadow of 
cypress and olive. Shading our eyes 
from the rising sun just peeping above 
the Mount of Olives, we gaze towards the 
Golden Gate rising against the walls of 
Jerusalem and seen through vistas of 
spring flowers; a flush of color bathes 
the gray walls of the ancient city, and 
the purple night mist, which ripens the 

grapes of this dry and dusty land, rolls 
back against the hills borne by the fresh 
south wind. 

The Garden of Gethsemane should be 
studied during the month of June. The 
Franciscan monks who own the garden 
have large underground tanks of rain 
water especially arranged to keep this 
beautiful garden fresh and blooming dur- 
ing the long months of summer drouth. 
During March and April it is bare and 
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gray, giving no hint of the later luxuri- 
ance and satisfying sweetness. 

In contrast with this haven of peace 
and quiet are the narrow streets and 
foul alleys of Jerusalem, where the city 
Arab and Jew live their lives of squalor 
and poverty. Dark and dismal windings, 
weary and slippery staircases lead to un- 
told misery. Here and there, however, 
one comes upon a fine old doorway green 
with age, the recessed side walls showing 
yellow and white marble in stripes, the 
tone of old age softening the marks of 
neglect. One arrives in Jerusalem tired 
and travel. worn after a journey of nearly 
five thousand miles ; for the first week or 
so little of the local color or picturesque- 
ness appeals to the artist, but gradually 
material evolves itself from the mass 
of noted effects and work becomes a 
pleasure. 

A sketching chair and sketch-book are 
all that one can manage to carry day 
after day ; at eight o’clock on your first 
morning you start out bravely from the 
house, wearing heavy walking boots and 
dressed in gray cotton Khaki. 

Perhaps you have determined to reach 
the Mount of Olives ; through the Damas- 
cus Gate to the Via Dolorosa and on to 
the Gate of St. Stephen’s you find to be 
the shortest way to your quest, free from 


crowds and in refreshing shade, down the 
dusty road lined with beggars to the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, straight on up 
the hill is the Mount of Olives capped 
by the mighty tower of the Russian 
church; the road is steep and stony, 
narrow and winding, and tests one’s 
strength to the limit. of endurance. 
Halfway up the hill in the shade of an 
olive tree you turn and gaze over the 
fair prospect embracing the Holy City. 

The Garden of Gethsemane lies at your 
feet, marked by eight cypress and as 
many olive trees, surrounded by a high 
wall of light-colored stone, divided by the 
vermilion roofs of the prayer stations 
surrounding the garden. The whole east- 
ern wall of Jerusalem is disclosed with 
the dome of the Mosque of Omar as a 
center of interest. The dome is of a deep 
madder color, the copper plates with 
which it is covered being affected natu- 
rally by the weather. 

The valley is still in shadow, and from 
its depths arise the tinkle of camel bells, 
the cries of the men drawing water and 
the barking of dogs. Syria repays the 
closest study the student can give, but 
to the painter who has traveled in trop- 
ical countries the arboreal poverty of 
Syria is most pitiful, the fields are re- 
lieved by only an occasional fig tree or 
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of Isaiah’s martyrdom 


ent olive tree crowns every hill. 

A beautiful subject for the artist is 
Bethany, especially by moonlight, the 
line of the road passing through the town 
lending itself to the composition. Soft 

_lavenders and grays predominate and 
olive trees sway in graceful fashion over- 
head, delicate gray mists steal before the 
distant mountains of Moab and the 
steely waters of the Dead Sea glisten 
under the light of the full moon. And 
so from day to day, encompassing the 
city, regularly moving on from one van- 
tage point to another, one is delighted to 
find that a new scheme of color and force- 
ful composition appears under increased 
knowledge of the ground; the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, Siloam, : 
and the Garden of the 
Kings disclose their 
manifold beauties un- 
der the effect of chang- 
ing light and shadow. 

The old mulberry tree 


in the valley opposite 
Ophel and the Pool of 
Siloam does not lend 
itself to photography 
on account of its size 
and position; to the 
painter only can it be 
useful. This old tree 
banked with earth and 
stones, its limbs 
propped up with bowl- 
ders, the leaves resem- 
bling a pear tree and 
of similar color,-was of 
great antiquity three 
hundred years or more 
ago, and is of historical 
interest today. 
Horseback riding in 
Syria in search of 
paintable material is 
distinctly not enjoy- 
able ; the horses amble 
along like goats, and 
one earns his ride by 
wearing his whip to a 
frazzle on their tough 
hides. Still if one is 
of a hopeful disposi- 
tion he can reach 
Bethlehem in time to 
do some work before 
noon. Six A. M. should 
see the traveler on his 
way so as to forestall 
the heat of midday. A straight road in 
. good condition leads the pilgrim on 
through broad fields covered with vine- 
yards, the vines wet with dew. After 


The Holy Sepulchre 


about two hours’ ride Bethlehem comes - 
_ into view beautifully situated on alow hill 


jutting out over the surrounding plain ; 


_ the color of the ground and of the olive 


trees is fresher and brighter than about 


_ Jerusalem, since water is cheaper here 


and is used more freely inirrigation. . 
The Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem 
is of interest, both for the history which 
it commemorates, and the present gen- 
eral appearance of quaint Byzantine in- 
terior decoration. The church is divided 


- into three divisions in its management 


by three different religious denomina- 


_ tions, each jealously guarding its own 


rights. There appears to be constant 
tension between them, and this possi- 
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' vineyard, though of course the omnipres- 


bility of friction causes the Turkish 
authorities to keep soldiers constantly 
on guard in the church with loaded rifles. 
You enter the main part of the building 
through a low door, so low that one in- 
voluntarily bows the head. On the east 
side of the church below the main altar 
is the entrance to the chapel containing 
the recess where the Manger was sup- 
posed to have rested. The steps leading 
to the chapel are slippery as glass, so that 
many visiters fall tlat on passing through 
the door. 

Good examples of old Syrian architec- 
ture may occasionally be met with in the 
byways and alleys south of the main 
square, and are still in a state of good 
preservation. The country Arab comes 


into town for supplies, dressed in the 
universal woolen bournous, bound about 
with an antique belt to which is attached 
his dagger; hanging to the belt is a small 
bag containing flint and steel, sling, and 
charms to keep off the evil eye. These 
men resemble the Arab of Tunis and 
Egypt and are agreeable in appearance 
and manners. The natives of Abyssinia 
make the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
have a regular church with priests con- 
stantly in attendance. These people con- 
stitute admirable suggestive groups of 
figures for foregrounds, the women read- 
ing old black-letter Bibles bound in an- 
cient fashion with clasps and thongs 
of leather. The Abyssinians bring cur- 
ious baskets to sell which are rare and 
valuable, the decoration being in narrow 
stripes of scarlet, gray and green felt, 
interwoven only on the surface of the 
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basket and arranged in tufts on the edges 
of the covers, Their cooking pot covers 
are unique, and are made of heavy straw 
with a small cup attached to the top to 
hold the salt, the edges of the cover bound 
with felt stripes, red, green and blue, alter- 
nating. The Arabs sometimes bring to 
their foreign friends a sample or two of 
ancient pottery, deep bowls ten inches 
across, and pitchers of earthenware, 
plain, without decoration of any kind, 
found accidentally by the shepherds near 
Bethany and Bethpage. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre and 
the Mosque of Omar should not be visited 
until towards the end of one’s stay in 
Jerusalem ; by that time one is more in 
touch and sympathy with the curious life 
which surrounds and 
obstructs the entrance 
totheshrine. The Holy 
Sepulchre is a light yel- 
low marble building 
about forty feet long, 
twenty feet wide and 
thirty feet high, 
crowned with a superb 
old green dome at- 
tached to the structure 
at the western end. 
The Sepulchre is 
placed in the center 
of the enormous ro- 
tunda of the church, 
and is decorated with 
portraits of saints, 
lamps, and tall candle- 
sticks fitted into bronze 
bases. 

St. Helena’s Chapel 
of the Holy Cross is 
to many the most novel 
and interesting spot of 
all. The visitor pro- 
ceeds to the east end 
of the church and 
gropes his way down 
a dark, deep, but wide 
staircase, to come out 
at the end into the 
Middle Ages ; the color 
of this extraordinary 
chapel is Byzantine and 
has not been restored or 
changed from the re- 
motest period; Prus- 
sian blue, orange, 
brown madder, and 
gray-green predominate 
in the decorative 
scheme. The chape! is 
fifteen feet below the surface of the 


_ground, and there are no windows except 


the three or fourin thecupola. The light 
is soft and dim, but towards afternoon a 
beam of sunlight falls upon the altar; 
this effect was undoubtedly prepared by 
the ancient architects. Old lamps bal- 
anced by white and blue porcelain balls, 
and ostrich eggs hang in festoons from 
pillar to dome, and before this specimen 
of antiquity one stands spellbound in 
delighted surprise. 

The Church of the Virgin, situated near 
the Garden of Gethsemane, is another 
specimen of Byzantine architectural taste 
and dates from A. D. 1300. Alarge paved 
court in front of the entrance is usually 
filled with beggars and pilgrims. The 
color of the exterior walls of the church 
is light yellowish gray, the surface worn 
and pitted by the action of the atmos- 
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phere. Near by is the Grotto of the 
Agony ; it cannot be painted or illustrated 
satisfactorily, as itis small and dark. A 
feeling of awe and veneration penetrates 
the soul at the sight of these sacred walls. 
To visit the Mosque of Omar it is neces- 


Graves 
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sary to organize an expensive excursion 
party ; with dragoman and cavass. One 
morning I blundered alone into the inclo- 
sure reserved to Mussulmans, and was po- 
litely but firmly escorted out again with- 
out delay by a Turkish policeman. 
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Enough was seen, however, to cause one’s 
heart to bound with joy at the Oriental 
beauty of the tinted courts embellished 
with tiles and arabesques, recalling 
Vereschagin’s masterpiece in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


The National Cemetery and Prison at Andersonville 


The thirtieth of May is sacred to the 
nation. With its return the heart of 
the country instinctively turns to those 
eighty-three national cemeteries, mostly 
on Southern soil, where in 194,492 known 
and 151,710 unknown graves lie 346,202 
men who fell fighting for the flag. And 
in all the land fittingly enough, there are 
no spots more beautiful than these. For 
their care and improvement the national 
government spends $100,000 a year. 

The cemetery at Andersonville, Ga., 
gains additional interest in view of the 
famous prison connected with it. Of 
these I wish to speak. No one can spend 
a day there, as I did lately, without 
drinking deep of the patriotic spirit. 
The very ground on which you stand 
seems holy, when you think how brave 
men suffered and died there. The very 
air seems charged with their spirit still. 

Some disappointment is felt when over 
one hundred miles south of Atlanta you 
get off at a little station, with a few 
straggling houses here and there. But 
in the distance, a mile away, the na- 
tional flag waving invitingly bids reas- 
surance. At length you stand at the 
entrance of the cemetery, entering 
through the strong iron gates of the 
thick ivy-covered brick wall, 12,782 known 
and 923 unknown men are buried within. 

Many things at once interest you. 
Walks lead to every part of the grounds. 
Trees, shrubbery and flowers enhance the 
natural beauty of the place. Feathered 


By H. H. Proctor, Atlanta, Ga, 


songsters of the South chant daily re- 
quiems. Each grave is marked by a 
white marble headstone, on which is gen- 
erally carved the number, rank, name and 
state of the dead soldier. Here and there 
we read the sad inscription, ‘‘ Unknown.” 
The white stones contrasting with the 
fine greensward under the soft Southern 
sky make an impressive scene, This is 
especially true in that part of the grounds 
where stands the splendid monument of 
New Jersey, as shown by the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

In a convenient place there is located 
an octagonal rostrum, where every Me- 
morial Day gathers a large concourse of 
people to pay homage to the sacred dead. 
After the exercises the most impressive 
act of all follows. Each grave, officer or 
private, white or black, known or un- 
known, is decorated with a miniature 
flag. And what a transformation! In- 
stead of the monotonous rows of bare 
white stones a field of flags, by the magic 
of loving remembrance, appears! 

But as impressive as is this cemetery, 
more impressive still to me was the 
prison. It is only a few rods away. Its 
notoriety is universal. Blaine, in his 
memorable speech in Congress, immor- 
talized its more than Siberian horrors. 

Some of the posts of the old stockade 
fence, survivors of that dread prison will 
be interested to know, still stand. There, 
within a space of thirteen acres, 52,545 
men, the very flower of the Republic, 


were keptinapen. For thirteen months 
they were exposed in that rude stockade 
to the heat in summer and the cold in 
winter, to blistering sun and chilling 
blasts. From cruelty and exposure, hun- 
ger and thirst, disease and dirt, they died 
like sheep. Every fourth man died! 

The story of ‘Providence Spring” is 
universally familiar. It proves that God 
is yet with men as of old. The water 
supply for these thousands in that small 
space consisted of but one little brook 
which of course soon became unspeak- 
ably foul. In their thirst they cried 
unto God for water. He who hears the 
cry of the raven could not be dumb to 
the prayer of the suffering soldier. It 
was night. Soon the sky was overcast 
with clouds, the lightnings flashed, the 
thunders rolled, and a great rain came 
that night. Next morning a fountain of 
living water sparkled in God’s sunshine 
near where the devout soldier had knelt 
in prayer the night before. 

In recognition of God’s providential 
gift they christened it ‘ Providence 
Spring.’”’ Today a pavilion of stone, 
erected by the Woman’s National Relief 
Corps, commemorates the spot, Two sig- 
nificant utterances are carved on marble 
tablets in the pavilion. On one we read 
these words: “The prisoner's cry of 
thirst rang up to heaven. God heard and 
with his thunders cleft the earth, and 
poured forth his sweetest waters gushing 
here.”’ Over the fountain, which has 
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never ceased from that day to this, 
carved in Georgia marble are the great 
words of that great man in whose big soul 
the nation was born again: ‘“‘ With charity 
to all and malice toward none.”’ 

As I stood by this spot and looked up 
on the hill I felt a new love of country 
stir within my heart. I could but say in 
my heart I would rather be a plain Ameri- 
can citizen, though black, than a knighted 
Roman under Cesar. 

As we think of that prison we are 
thankful for the cemetery. The prison 
typifies suffering. The cemetery is the 
symbol of peace. Through that gateway 
of suffering our martyrs entered into 

‘peace. How typical of the nation! 
Through the crucible of suffering it 
entered into pezce. 


Ideals of Labor Leaders. 


Most of the stronger labor leaders in the 
United States are now ready to use their 
combined influence in favor of an organiza- 
tion that shall be strong enough and jntelli- 
gent enough to put no undue check upon new 


Providence § 


machinery or upon the output of labor. They 
are more and more against a reckless use ‘ 
of the sympathetic strike. The best of them {poured to bake thelr places, let them take For Endeavorers 
say openly that the whole policy shall be to es soe re Dae con neo! Bue 
coerc'on and too little instruction and educa- PRAYER MEETING 


train their men into fairness toward non-un- 
ion men. The head of the garment workers 
tells me, ‘‘ You may say without qualification 
that this is our aim, and that we shall work 


tion along these lines.”— From Brooks’s The We 
Social Unrest (Macmillan). BRE EEN 18 EH ALU ERAT os 
Topic, May 10-16. What Does the Story of 


Zaccheus Teach Us? Luke 19: 1-10. 


steadily toward such an education of our men The sense of the world is short— ; : : 
as finally to bring it about.”” The head of the Long and various the report— J Sam a tel ene ne pie lay 
locomotive engineers says expressly that they To love and be beloved ; A stiaes that the digionities ‘a the way of 
will in no way intimidate non-union men. Men and gods have not outlearned it; : nae 

e > Sia becoming Christians, or becoming better 
Mr. Sargent of the firemen’s union writes: And, how oft soe’er they’ve turned it, Obristians, aro iusdperabla’ We have not 
“When strikes are declared, the men should Not to be improved. fhe atondl cain Aas pars worare : sure 
go home and stay there. If any men can be —Ralph Waido Emerson. P : 


rounded by a set of persons who do not help 
us Christward and who would smile deri- 
sively if they knew we were thinking about 
him; we are involved in many social entan- 
glements that make it hard to come into direct 
relations to him. But if we really want to 
know Christ better, there is some aid right at 
hand if we will only look resolutely about us. 
What the tree was to Zaccheus, some friendly 
hand, some warm-hearted Sunday school 
teacher, some church or brotherhood may 
be to us. Granted the earnest desire on our 
part, and the means will generally be pro- 
vided, just as God himself had the lamb 
ready for the sacrifice when Abraham and 
Isaac went up into the mountain together. 
Only beware and not wait too long before you 
bestir yourself to find this aid. If you do, the 
desire will grow cold. 


Earnest effort gets a reward all out of pro- 
portion to the energy it puts forth. Zaccheus 
would have been repaid for his climb if the 
great Rabbi as he passed under the tree had 
chanced merely to look up and smile or nod 
pleasantly at him. But lo, Jesus is halting. 
In the presence of the great multitude he is 
telling the man in the tree that he wants to 
spend the night at his house. What a happy 
downward scramble that must have been 
for the chief publican of Jericho. Behold this 
stranger teacher whom the multitudes are 
thronging has picked him out as the man to 
entertain him. O, there is something better 
for all of us than a mere casual acquaintance 
with Jesus. He is ready to put at our dis- 
posal all the rich resources of his royal 
nature. He is willing, nay eager, not only 
to tarry under our roof as a guest but to 
abide there forever as a friend. 


Contact with Jesus always deepens the 
moral life. It was so when Peter had that 
first marvelous catch of fish and gained what 
was worth more than all the kettles of fish he 
ever caught, namely, his first deep insight into 
the mission of Christ. That aroused in him 
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80 great a consciousness of sin that he would 
have the Master depart forever. To Zaccheus 
also came the disclosure of his own shortcom- 
ings, but on the spot the noble impulses within 
him leaped up and he vowed henceforth to walk 
in the new light which that day had irradi- 
ated his homeand his entire being. In plainer 
words he resolved to do what General Booth 
often tells his Salvation Army converts to do, 
namely, to “ quit his meanness.”” Noman’s in- 
tercourse with Jesus is worth a farthing to 
himself or any one else unless it sends him out 
determined to clean up his life at any point 
where it shows the stain of the world, the flesh 
and the devil. 


And there is one more lesson for all of us 
who are professedly religious—the lesson 
which lies in the background of the parable 
of the prodigal son—the lesson which is at 
the base of the incident about the Pharisee 
and the Publican praying in the temple. 
There is no place in Christian thought for 
distinctions between man and man and class 
and class. The echo of that murmur against 
Jesus because he spent the night with a man 
they condescendingly called a sinner, as well 
as the echo of that murmuring when the poor 
woman wept over his feet as she annointed 
them, has been heard all too often down 
through the Christian centuries. It is time 
it was forever silenced. 


A Conqueror of Pain Honored 


An audience that taxed the capacity of the 
large meeting house of First Church, Hart- 
ford, in which the local Dental and Medical 
Societies were largely represented, gathered 
Easter Sunday to honor the memory of Horace 
Wells who, in 1844, discovered anwsthesia, 
which an English statesman declared to be 
“the greatest discovery of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” The immediate occasion was the plac- 
ing in the church of a window given by 
Charles T. Wells, a member of the church and 
a loyal son of the discoverer, in remembrance 
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of his father aud of his mother, Elizabeth 
Wales Wells. 

The memortal was designed by Frederick 
Wilson, and ts doubtless one of the finest win- 
dows produced by the Tiffany Company. 
“ The subject is symbolical of the man as wr!ll 
as of bis great discovery. The female figure 
in helmetand armor represents Virtue, Merey, 
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Faith and Salvation; and the second figure, 
with a doveclasped to her bosom, Victory and 
Peace. As the kneeling figure seems imbued 
with a feeling of security on account of the 
protecting influence of the other, so does 
mankind rest in the 
knowledge growing 
out of the research 
and study of one who, 
while he has departed 
this life, lived to reap 
the results of his labor 
in seeing what he has 
done for posterity.” 

Strength and 
beauty characterize 
the figures, while the 
deep, soft coloring 
and chaste setting 
make an_ ensemble 
which fittingly com- 
memorates the noble 
discoverer and his 
faithful wife. The 
Scripture texts—es- 
pecially that beneath 
the figures, ‘* Neither 
shall there be any 
more pain, for the 
former things are 
passed away” —are 
most appropriate, and 
for those who read 
them in this connec- 
tion will have a new 
and rich meaning. 

Mr. Potter, the pas- 
tor, declared that the 
discovery of anws- 
thesia “was not an 
invention, but was 
the finding out of 
God’s great thought 
for the human race 
by a new sense of vision and an earnestness 
of purpose. Having dared death and passed 
through the valley, Dr. Wells came forth 
bringing the pearl of great price.” 

This is the third memorial to the eminent 
discoverer erected in Hartford; one being a 
bronze tablet on the spot where the discovery 
was made, the other a statue of the man, in 

3ushnell Park. L. W. H. 


An Ideal College Chapel 


At length the beautiful temple known as 
Stanford Memorial Chapel has been dedicated 
Its corner stone was laid in 1899. Since then 
work has been continuous. Artists were 
brought from Italy to lay the mosaics. The 
structure is cruciform, 19) feet long and 156 
feet wide through thetransepts. Four Roman 
arches support the dome, which rises 106 feet 
above the floor. The spire is crowned with a 
gilded cross 190 feet high. The chimes dupli 
cate those on the Houses of Parliament. 

The rich interior decorations reproduce 
some of the most precious art treasures of the 
world. The Moorish tiled floor, the many 
memorial windows, the wo: derful rose win- 
dow in the east end, the altar of white Carrara 
marble surrounded by life-size marble figures 
of the twelve Apostles—these are chief fea- 
tures of a lavishly beantifal and harmonious 
whole. Thearchitectural conception is a com 
bination of Moorish and Romanesque. Itisin 
keeping with the general plan of the university 
buildings, composed of the same buff sand- 
stone, and reminiscent of the old missions of 
Spanish California. In some features it is an 
adaptation of Trinity Church, Boston. 

The building seats 1,700, but at the dedica- 
tion it contained hundreds more. The sery 
ices were in charge of Rey. Heber Newton, 
D. D., who preached and offered the dedica. 
tory prayer. Leaders of all branches of the 
church, as well as a Jewish rabbi, sat together 
and took subordinate parts. Rey. C. R. Brown 
of Oakland delivered one of the best ad 
dreases, 
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The chapel stands in the midst of the re- 
markable cluster of university buildings, 
proclaiming the earnest purpose of its found- 
ers to make religion the daily power, the 
center and crown of life. The charter of the 


Memorial Chapel, Leland Stanford, Jr., Unwerstty, California 


institution and the purpose of the administra- 
tors call for a church life as inclusive as the 
fundamentals of religion. 0. 8. N. 


The Y. W. C. A. at Wilkes- 
barre 


Two hundred and seventy women from 
twenty-nine states, and visiting guests from 
Canada, London, India and China made up 
the Ninth Biennial Convention of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations at Wilkes 
barre, Pa., April 15-19. Mr. Robert E. Speer, 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Mr. Robert E. 
Lewis, Hon. Emily Kinnaird, Miss Annie M. 
Reynolds, Mr. Willis E. Lougee, Mr. F. L. 
Starritt, Mrs. Walter J. Clark and Mrs. 
Thomas S. Gladding were among the speak- 
ers. Interesting matters under discussion 
were the establishment of a permanent insti- 
tute for the training of secretaries, securing 
an endowment for different departments and 
the policy regarding the extensioa of city 
and student work. The convention was thor- 
oughly representative. Members of the Amer- 
ican committee, of state committees, faculty 
members, presidents of city associations and 
secretaries of different departments of wo1k 
brought the results of their own experience. 

The report of the American committee 
noted an increase in the past two years of 
from 57 to 80 city associations, from 409 to 450 
student associations. The membership now 
is 66,000. Secretaries have been sent to asso- 
ciations in foreign lands; 10,412 student asso- 
ciation members are studying the Bible; 160 
factories have been entered by association 
workers, and two cities, Minneapolis and Mil- 
waukee, have had large mcdel bnildings 
erected for the association, each by one 
woman. Mt Holyoke College Association 
gives $1000,a year to missions. Fourteen stu- 
dent associations have now a general secre- 
tary for their Christian work among women, 
reaching from Mt. Holyoke In the East to 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University in the West. 
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Annie Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion * 


Chapter XXIII. 


THE LAST OF BONAPARTE SHARP 


T ten o’clock the 
next morning, 
June 4, the ad- 
journed annual 
meeting of the 
Annie Laurie 
Mining Company 
was held. Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp 
did not appear. 
By a vote of 

sixty shares, and none opposing, John Hope 

and Danean: McLeod were reinstated, were 
given power to make all additional appoint- 
ments, and the meeting dissolved. 

Neither on June 3, nor on June 4, nor later, 
would John Hope, to Hugh MacDonald’s ptz- 
zied and persistent inquiries, divulge aught, 
except to say: “‘I know, Hugh, almost noth- 
ing. Our deliverer, whoever he may be, 
wishes that it should be so with me, and with 
us all; and, as honorable men, we must re- 
spect his reticence. But two things I do 
know: First, Bonaparte Sharp sold the fif- 
teen shares for as large a price as they were 
worth at the time. Second, the purchaser 
transferred them, legally and freely, to Dun- 
can McLeod.” 

The afternoon papers of June 4 represented 
Mr Bonaparte Sharp as ill from overwork; 
and, for the first time since he began opera- 
tions in Wall Street, and in his specialities, he 
ceased to be a malign force therein; for the 
space, however, of only twenty days. Then, 
pale, haggard, slow of movement, but with the 
same set jaw, and penetrating, gray- yellowish, 
all-comprehending eye, he began making up 
for lost time. The day he returned was a 
hard one in Wall Street. No man, even of 
his intimate friends, ever succeeded in getting 
from him any information about the Annie 
Laurie Mine, except the ablest criminal law- 
yer in New York, and a force of the keenest 
and most experienced detectives that money 
could hire. The detectives, even, only got 
their knowledge at second-hand through the 
lawyer. : ; 

After many months’ work, and enormous 
expenditures, Thomas Bennett was traced 
from Honolulu, by way of Australia, the 
Mediterranean and France, to New York. 
Where he came from was shrouded in mys- 
tery. He sailed, moreover, from New York 
for Liverpool by the Teutonic on May 15; 
was a cheerful shipmate, but ate next to noth- 
- ing and rapidly lost flesh all the voyage; had 

no other peculiarity, except that, on one oc- 
casion, he was found by himself Jaughing im- 
moderately for no apparent reason, and ex- 
plained, when questioned, that an old story 
had come to his mind, which, however, he 
could not be persuaded to repeat, though 
strongly urged to do so later by the entire 
smoking room; disembarked at Queenstown; 

_went, by Cork and Mallow Junction, to the 
Lakes of Killarney ; that very afternoon, just 
before a fierce thunder-storm broke over the 
Lakes, went rowing upon them alone; was 
never seen more; and left no trace behind 
him except an upset and damaged boat, 
ashore on the Upper Lake, and some luggage 
marked only by Maltese crosses, found at his 
hotel, and brought to New York,—not, how- 
ever, until the detectives had settled his frac- 
tion of a day’s bill, and had paid for the 
damage done to the boat. Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp locked that luggage in a vault, but the 
foremost detectives in the world failed to get 
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from it any clue whatsoever as to Thomas 
Bennett’s identity, his origin, or his fate, be- 
yond the presumption of his having been 
drowned in the Upper Lake at Killarney. 

It was found that Duncan McLeod, on the 
other band, sailed from San Francisco, July 
10, of the previous year; disappeared there- 
after, in search of rest, 3omewhere in southern 
latitudes ; reappeared in Scotland on or about 
June 3; spent twenty-four hours at Stirling; 
sailed the afternoon of June 4 from Glasgow 
for Montreal, his movements becoming trans- 
parently clear thenceforth; and went from 
Montreal, by the Sault Sainte Marie, St. Paul, 
Omaha and Denver, to take up his duties 
afresh at the Annie Laurie Mine. 

The detectives were perfectly sure that the 
two men nowise resembled each other. They 
took dozens of snap shots of Duncan McLeod, 
and had the photographs inspected by a score 
of persons in New York, who had known 
Thomas Bennett well,—in fact, some of the 
detectives had themselves shadowed Bennett, 
on Mr. Bonaparte Sharp’s orders, while the 
latter was making preliminary inquiries about 
him,—but no one could be found who was 
able to discern any resemblance between the 
two. 

Some connection between the two men was 
suspected, but no evidence of it anywhere 
appeared. What the connection was, if it 
existed at all, defied conjecture even. The 
records of both men were found to have been 
not only irreproachable, but highly commend- 
able. They were both, the detectives felt 
certain, in New York on May 15, because 
Thomas Bennett not only bought his stock 
that day, and sailed by the Teutonic there- 
after, but made, in the meantime, a genuine 
transfer of the stock, as proved by his hand- 
writing, which was like copperplate, and 
which was verified as unmistakably his by 
twenty or thirty of his undoubted letters that 
had been painstakingly collected, and then 
most carefully scrutinized by experts. Dun- 
can McLeod’s signature to his proxy, though 
without date, was, furthermore, undoubtedly 
genuine; and was left, with the certificate of 
stock, by a district messenger, at the First 
National Bank at noon on the same day. It 
was, indeed, possible, the detectives conceded, 
that Thomas Bennett had somehow obtained 
possession of this proxy earlier, and sent it to 
the bank on May 15; but the freshness of the 
paper on which it was written, of the type- 
written impression, and of the signature, made 
this in their opinion extremely improbable. 

“Beats the Arabian Nights!’ said Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp. ‘Bring in your bills; I 
give it up.” He only said this, however, to 
the lawyer who had represented him on the 
case from June until April of the next year. 
He maintained absolute silence, otherwise, 
about the Annie Laurie Mine, even to his con- 
fidential man. He held on, nevertheless, to 
his forty shares of Annie Laurie stock as if 
they had for him some special fascination. 
He did this, as he said to himself, ‘“‘in the 
interest of the whole fabric of modern so- 
ciety’; and also, perhaps, because, notwith- 
standing the “‘ lunacy,” as he characterized it, 
of the mine’s management, it paid him large 
and steadily increasing dividends. 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp was not superstitious. 
Duncan McLeod was right, however, in main- 
taining that no judgment which could be 
visited upon him would be so effective as a 
mysterious and inexplicable defeat. Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp regarded what had happened as 
uncanny, and often fell into deep gloom be- 
eause of it. He had an undiminished confi- 
dence in the forces that he represented, as the 
Philistines of old had in theirs; but he felt 
that other and yet higher forces had joined 


issue with the Bonaparte Sharp forces, and 
were defeating them, even as it is written: 
“The Lord thundered with a great thunder on 
that day upon the Philistines, and discomfited 
them.” 

“‘Sharp reminds me,” said a member of his 
set, after these occurrences, putting his own 
characteristically superficial interpretation 
upon them, “of the saying of an old planta- 
tion slave who belonged to my grandfather in 
the South. He accompanied my grandfather, 
on one occasion, on a hunt for wild turkeys. 
My grandfather hit, high in the air, an enor- 
mous cock, which came screaming and careen- 
ing downintoaswamp. Dogs and men went 
after him. He was badly hurt, wing broken 
most likely ; but, in spite of all they could do, 
he got away. My grandfather was greatly 
vexed, and could hardly get over it all day. 
‘Well, massa,’ said Hannibal, trying to con- 
sole him, ‘dis one ting am sartin: dat yere 
ole turkey cock, he not roost so high any moa, 
shua!’” 

As time passed on, Mr. Bonaparte Sharp 
came to this theory: That Thomas Bennett 
was absolutely trustworthy ; that he was lia- 
ble, at rare intervals, to go out of his mind 
(this proclivity, he thought, threw light on 
Bennett’s extraordinary reticence about him- 
self); that the wily McLeod, dogging his 
tracks, took advantage of him at such a mo- 
ment; and that Bennett perished by drown- 
ing, as the facts seemed to indicate. He often 
dreamed of the lonely oarsman dying, thus, in 
the fierce storm, and, after this dream, invari- 
ably had a gloomy day. Next summer, on his 
physician’s orders, he went over sea for the 
first time. He landed at Queenstown; fol- 
lowed Thomas Bennett’s route to Killarney; 
stayed at the same hotel; had himself rowed 
to the point on the shore of the Upper Lake 
where the damaged boat had been found; dis- 
embarked, and was deeply moved. ‘That 
man,” he said to himself aloud, ‘‘ was one ina 
thousand! Had he lived, the clouds had not 
begun to settle down over Bonaparte Sharp’s 
life!” 

He had been assisted up the rugged and pre- 
cipitous shore by the boatman. He had then 
requested his helper to withdraw himself a 
considerable distance, saying, in explanation: 
“No man knows the meaning this spot has 
for me, and I wish to be absolutely alone 
here with my thoughts.” But such was the 
pallor that had overspread his face, especially 
after the boat reached the Upper Lake, and 
such a dead weight, almost, had he been in 
ascending the slope, that the boatman, instead 
of obeying him, hid himself behind a project- 
ing rock not far away. There, after a few 
moments, he was just lighting his pipe, when 
he heard the foregoing words about Thomas 
Bennett, spoken in a shrill, tremulous voice, 
utterly pathetic, that ended in a wail of 
anguish. Peeping superstitioasly out, in fear 
of somethirg unearthly in that weird place, 
the boatman beheld Mr. Bonaparte Sharp tot- 
ter and fall. Heran to him, but there was no 
respiration. He felt for his heart, but it had 
ceased to beat. 

They buried Mr. Bonaparte Sharp in what 
he had boasted was the most splendid tomb in 
America. At his right lay the wife of his 
youth, whom drudgery and his petty econo- 
mies had driven, many years before, into a 
decline. At his left lay his daughter, Eugenie, 
whose heart he had broken. There was none 
to mourn him, save the sad-eyed but beautiful 
child, now in her sixth year, whom Eugenie 
had left, and whose kin at once plunged into 
huge litigation about his estate; bui she could 
by no possibility mourn one whom she had 
always regarded with abject dread. “‘Can’t 
grandpa get out of the church?” she timidly, 
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wistfully asked; and, being answered truth- 
fully, clapped her dimpled hands and cried, 
“Oh, goody!” 

Widely over the land, the day after his de- 
cease, hundreds of men whom he had ruined 
took one another solemnly by the hand, say- 
ing, “We thought God was dead, but he 
lives.” Widely over the land, other hundreds 
of men whom he had impoverished, and who 
had daily expected him to ruin them, for the 
first time in years breathed freely. It was 
with them as it is with the birds, when a bul- 
let brings out of the sky a large and particu- 
larly ferocious hawk. 

But the newspapers gave his portrait a full 
page, and printed in heavy type two lists of 
his benefactions, the one alphabetical, the 
other chronological. His estate aggregated 
something more than two hundred and fifty 
millions, independently of the billion or more 
that he controlled. His benefactions, only 
five of which reached a hundred thou<and, 
and only nine of which, fifty thou- 
sand, but which consisted of many 
smaller sums, footed two million, 
four hundred and fifty-six thou- 
sand. “ Credit him also with this,” 
fervently added one who had just 
finished reading the two lists of 
his benefactions, “that he did not 
leave a numerous progeny to taint, 
if not to imperiJ, every American 
home with therumor of their social 
intrigues, their sensational divoree 
suits, their insufferable luxury, 
and their rivalries, jealousies and 
feuds among the Four Hundred.” 

It is beautiful, the place where 
he lies. The gifted but impecuni 
ous architect and expert in land- 
scape, who was for many years 
almost his slave, has there reaped 
a kind of mournful reward by out- 
doing himself. Thetomb simulates 
a noble Byzantine chureh. It 
stands on a commanding knoll. 
It is approached by magnificent 
terraces, These are connected by 
monumental staircases, which are 
enriched with ecclesiastical sym 
bols done in the manner of the 
period of the Church’s greatest 
outward splendor. Around ail, 
the rarest trees lift themselves, 
and the choicest plants and flow- 
ers blossom. The vestibule, the 
nave and the transepts of the 
seeming church are brilliant with 
mosaics and sculpture. The By- 
zantine brightness and cheer are 
everywhere, for Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp hated gloom. His sarcoph- 
agus, in the chancel, mimics a 
shrine. Across it falls the radi- : 
ance of prodigal stained glass by 
day, and of hundreds of auto- 
matically lighted electric lamps from sunset 
to sunrise. The expense of maintaining all 
this would support in comfort a moderate 
sized village of artisans. The interest on the 
original cost would carry on a very consider- 
able hospital. Let us, however, be kinder 
than entirely to regret that it is always light 
around the ashes of one whose life was a 
thick darkness. A lifetime ought to net a 
man something. 


Chapter X XIV., entitled Auld Lang Syne, 
will appear next week. 


April cold with dropping rain 

Willows and lilacs brings again, 

The whistle of returning birds, 

And trumpet-lowing of the herds. 

The soarlet maple- keys betray 

What potent blood hath modest May, 

What fiery force the earth renews, 

The wealth of forms, the flash of hues; 

What joy in rosy waves outpoured 

Flows from the heart of love, the Lord, 
—Halph Waldo Emerson. 


The last of Bonapart. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 3, Sunday. The Single Eye.—Luke 11: 

33-36. 

Neglected windows make darkened rooms. 
The eye transmits, it does not originate light. 
It is the lamp of the body only in lighted 
places, it cannot do its office in the dark. But 
our light never can go out because it is the 
light of Christ. The single eye is the medium, 
the illuminated soul, full of the light of Christ, 
is the result. Let us not presume to ask God 
for illuminated lives while we choose to walk 
in the dark, 


May 4, 
37-44, 
This is an immortal picture drawn by right- 

eous scorn of leaders claiming a monopoly 


Woes of the Pharisees.—Luke 11: 


esas 


e Sharpe 


of righteousness, yet so absorbed in tithing 
herbs that they ferget justice and the love 
of God. Jesus did not caricature the Phari- 
sees, he pictured them as they really were. 
Men who satisfy the religious instinct with 
petty observances are in peril of blindness. 
This bathing was a prescribed ritual form, 
ceremonial and not sanitary. Jesus deliber- 
ately refused it, in order not to become a party 
to the foolish slavery of tradition. We may 
be tolerant of forms—but not if they hinder 
the free life of the spirit. 


May 5. 
15-4, 
These men were professional students of 

God’s law. It is possible to handle religious 

things irreligiously, and the worst corruption 

is of that which is best. They hid themselves 
behind the sacred things they handled and 
exacted respect from every one. But Jesus 
told them plainly that they were hinderers. 

They checked all individual approach to God 

with their cold preordents or fantastic inven- 

tions. This declaration against traditionalism 


Woes of the Lawyers.—Luke 11: 
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we must remember when tempted by the tra- 
ditionalism of the Christian centuries. 


May 6. The Leaven of Hypocrisy.—Luke 12: 

1-3. 

If the kingdom of Ged is like leayen, so is 
its opposite, the kingdom of pretense. Hypoc- 
risy is an insidious danger, many of the Phar- 
isees never dreamed that they were hypo- 
crites. Most pretenders are found out long 
before the judgment—then all shall be known. 
Compare Acts 1: 25. The judgment work is 
to bring every one where he belongs. 


May7. A Warning against Fear.—Luke 12: 

4-12, 

God’s love is our security against fear. In 
a recently widely discussed story one of the 
characters speaks slightingly of the belief that 
God takes personal thought for each individual 
man. Yet this is exactly what Christ teaches. 
God cares for sparrows—ye are of more value 
than many sparrows. Here is no 
absent God who has set the earth 
spinning and leaves it to its fate, 
but a present Heavenly Father. 


May 8. Warning against Covetous- 

ness.— Luke 12: 13-21. 

One of Bunyan’s characters, in 
Vanity Fair, is Mr. Having-Greedy. 
His family is large in America to- 
day. We must learn to separate 
the man from his possessions. A 
man is worth—what he is. Oar 
fathers talked perhaps too much 
of death—do we ever think of its 
sudden coming when we reckon 
up possessions? Death has a lien 
on all we have, we are but tenants 
at will and must be prepared to go 
when the word comes. And woe 
to him who must leave his heart 
behind him in the earth! 


May 9. Need of Watchfulness.— 

Luke 12: 32-40, 

It is the Master who is away. 
Even the chief of his servants must 
remember that they are stewards 
and keep watch. Life is not ar- 
ranged with a fixed time table for 
thieves—or for opportunities. 


Education the Cure for 
Fads 


(Horatio Dresser in Country Time 
and Tide) 


It is significant to find Mr. Dres- 
ser, well known as a thinker and 
writer on what is known as “The 
Higher Law,” saying, as the out- 
come of his own experience as g 
student at Harvard under Professors Royce, 
James and Palmer, that, whereas he still be- 
lieves there is mach truth in the mind-cure 
doctrine, nevertheless “‘it is also a fact that 
because one believes a doctrine is partly 
true, or regards a faddist age as a forerunner 
of religion, is no reason for not working stren- 
uously to help people out of their credulity.” 
... “IT confess myself a great believer in edu- 
cation. I believe there is not one of these 
new doctrines which would remain in the 
mind three years, if during those three years 
the believers would associate with educated 
people, train themselves as men are trained 
in a university, and devote their studies to the 
good old time thinkers in a truly selentific 
spirit. These occult generalizations simply 
will not stand the test of investigation. .. . 
Above all, let us work day in and day out for 
education.” 


No one is living aright anless he so lives 
that whoever meets him goes away more con- 
fident and joyous for the contact.— Lillian 
Whiting. 


The Home and 
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Tuli 
ulips 
BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


Out of the cled they come, 

Scarlet, and straight, and dumb, 

The lJanthorns of the dust, 

That blaze awhile, and then go down the gust. 


If all so sure is bloom, 


Why keep I in the gloom? 


Must tulips by the wall 


Break into flame, and I burn not at all? 


If clod, and bulb, and spring, 

Can make this quick, red thing, 

Can I not strike a spark, 

From these pale days, and fire the wintry dark? 


These lanthorns of the dust, 

Shall soon go down the gust; 

Let mine be such an one, 

Shall light me to the grave, when all is done! 


The Burden of Play 


BY MARGARET SHERWOOD, 


Not long ago I had a conversation with 
a little girl that set me to thinking of 
many things. She came into the library, 
breathless and red of cheek from run- 
ning, and flung herself down upon a rug, 
stretching out her sturdy legs to rest. 

**O dear! I’m go tired of playing!’ she 
said. ‘‘I’ve played Puss-in-the-Comer, 
and Blind Man’s Buff, and I’ve taken the 
dog for a walk,-and now Lucy” (Lucy 
was the nurse) “‘says I must come out 
and play something else, ’cause it’s such 

a lovely day.” : 

“Do you ever get tired of playing?’ I 

asked, surprised, for I could not remem- 
_ ber anything similar in my own experi- 
ence as a child. 

Heaps of times,” said the little girl, 
mournfully. ‘I scarcely ever have any 
time to myself, you know. I like to 
think ; don’t you?” 

“That depends,” I said, ‘‘on what it is 
about.” - 

**T like to think ’most always,” said the 
child, “‘and just when I begin to have a 
nice time reading, or something, I remem- 
ber that I ought to play with the doll 
that Aunt Alice gave me, for fear she 
will think I don’t like it, or with the play- 
house that Uncle Norton gaveme. And 
I do get tired of entertaining the dog!” 

Just here a voice called ‘‘ Edith! Edith!’ 
and my visitor climbed to her feet and 
ran away. Outside the library windows 
Lucy was waiting to tell Miss Edith to 
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run down to the gate with Robert, be- 
eause, Lucy explained, when her charge 
demanded why, running was good for her, 
and developed her legs. 

My mind wandered back to the day 
when a sweet, old-fashioned little lady 
who, at eighty-five, had cheeks nearly as 
red as Edith’s, told me something of her 
childhood. It was a busy life, largely 
taken up with knitting and making patch- 
work and performing a hundred small 
household duties in kitchen and in parlor. 
All was intensely attractive to my child- 
ish mind, until I heard that this old lady 
had never in her life worn a short dress, 
and had never been allowed torun. Hor- 
ror fell upon me as I thought of wearing 
at eight years skirts reaching to shoe-top 
or ankle, and I asked myself what life 
would be without ‘‘Tag.” Now, remem- 
bering my over-amused guest of a minute 
ago, I began to wonder which are more to 
be pitied, the little ladies of long ago, who 
were told not to run, or the little ladies 
of today, who are made to run in order 
to develop their legs. 

The incident recalled half-effaced mem- 
ories of others yery similar: of the zeal- 
ous mother whom I once heard, at the 
end of a more than usually explosive 
Fourth of July, goading her small, weary 
son to fire off more crackers and still 
more, when even his lust for powder 
had been exhausted and trying to force 
him up to who knows what ideal of the 
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I roper attitude for a Fourth of. July little 
boy. 

I fancy that no one will find it hard to 
recall scenes where the failing invention 
of childhood is pushed on by some inde- 
fatigable older person who might better 
let nature have her way. There are 
many mothers nowadays who are wise 
enough to leave their children in infancy 
to grow, undandled and unadmired, but 
there are fewer who carry this wisdom 
into later years and leave the youngsters 
long, free hours when individuality may 
grow unchecked. As the child of long 
ago was watched to see that he accom- 
plished his task, the child of today is 
watched to see that he accomplishes his 
play, and to Thackeray’s sympathetic cry 
of ‘ Poor little ancestors!”’ we might well 
answer, “‘ Poor little contemporaries! ”’ 

Perhaps this close guardianship means 
a spilling over into play hours of educa- 
tional methods suggested by Rousseau 
and perfected by Froebel. Too much of 
the ‘‘self-activity’’ of Froebel’s kinder- 
garten system is dictated. Does a child 
need to be taught the “‘ Weathercock 
Game” in order to discover that his 
wrist will turn? Even if the game of 
Cubes could “‘ bring into the mind notions 
of space, time, form, motion, relativity 
in general’”’ (!) might it not be well to 
have some of these notions postponed? 
However, this is not a criticism of any 
educational system, but rather of the 
way in which the central idea of certain 
modern systems has filtered down into 
the management of play. 

The modern effort to understand child- 
hood has its beautiful side, but also an 
unfortunate one. Surely any young human 
creature needs, as does a plant, a certain 
amount of wholesome neglect. The effect 
of constantly pulling up a growing thing 
to see how it is getting on is proverbial. 
Nowadays the playroom is superintended 
as it never was before. Games are in- 
yented to develop the memory, the his- 
torical sense, the imagination, while at 
the same time toys are multiplied whose 
petty realism is enough to stamp out the 
most vivid imagination in existence. The 
modern day seems fitted to develop little 
save an interest in machinery, and to 
check the imaginative “supposing” by 
which children of an earlier day bridged 
over the gulf between the real and the 
ideal. 

I doubt if any French talking doll will 
ever say anything so well worth while as 
the words that the little girls of long ago 
supplied for their voiceless and possible 
mouthless children. Quite in the same 
line with the ingenious toys are the more 
and more elaborate directions given by 
the domestic journals for children’s en- 
tertainments, such as, for instance, a 
daisy luncheon, where the children are 
to be dressed in yellow and white, where 
the invitation cards are to be stamped 
with daisies, where the luncheon room 
is to be decorated with artificial daisy 
chains, and the ice cream is to be made 
in the daisy pattern, where, in ‘short, 
an atmosphere of unreal prettiness is to 
be created by older minds working along 
the lines of their own fancy at the ex- 
pense of the child’s. 
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That any child should be really neg- 
lected is sad, but over-superintendence, 
in play hours and out, is perhaps sadder 
still. I have heard of one mother who is 
wise enough not to try to direct her chil- 
dren’s play, but who has a small plat- 
form erected near a convenient window 
where she can sit unobserved to watch 
their games. Woe to the lady when her 
children find her out! Forachild to be 
misunderstood and given the training 
that belongs to another, or to appeal for 
sympathy and not find it, is real tragedy. 
But surely, on the other hand, there is 
something wrong in his having a sense 
that somebody is following him round 
and appreciating him, is making a pro- 
gram, as it were, of understanding him. 
Only the other day I heard of a little 
Chicago boy and girl whg were being 
brought up by the most approved meth- 
ods, and who ran away, one sunshiny 
morning, from home and methods, too. 
Pursued and caught by their anxious 
mother, they looked up at her, while one 
said frankly, ‘‘We just wanted to go 
somewhere where you weren't.” 

I know a flock of little girls who have 
long, delicious hours when they are al- 
lowed to run wild in the fields, and who 
are developing in a thousand ways that 
the most careful educator could not have 
suggested. Thoughts and fancies work 
out in their busy minds into theories 
that make one marvel at the swift in- 
tuition of youth, and reverence the possi- 
bilities there, waiting only nature, and 
not the artificial nature of Rousseau, 
to develop them. Walking through the 
fields one day last summer, I saw the 
whole flock sitting ona high board gate 
with arms outspread. With one swoop 
they lighted at my feet and explained 
what they were doing. 

** We are learning to fly!”’ said the old- 
est one, breathlessly. ‘‘ Wecandoit ever 
and ever so much better than when we 
began.” 

“We're going to keep on doing it, and 
then we’ll teach our little children to do 
it, and they will teach their children, and 
by and by everybody can fly just as well 
as not,” said the third little girl. 

“Tf I had only kept on flying ever since 
I was a baby,” said the second, mourn- 
fully, ‘‘I could do it ever so much better. 
I don’t know why I stopped.” 

‘My first thought was that if it were to 
be given us to have the theory of evolu- 
tion and the “‘Intimations of Immortal- 
ity” reconciled, perhaps some child- 
thinker could do it; and my second was a 
wish that all small children could be given 
what these little girls had, a chance to 
find their own wings and fly. 

Where are the hours in which the chil- 
dren of today can think? Minutes when 
they can be free from the impress of some 
older individuality and can put forth bud 
and blossom after their kind? Nothing, 
to a thoughtful child, can ever take the 


place of those hours when the sun shines, 


and the shadows of the lattice or of leafy 
branches fall somewhere on the grass, 
and ideas and fancies come from far away 
to wander up and down with him, ‘The 
thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts,’’ and thrice blessed are the few 
children who are allowed to think them 


Sincerity is a mark of strong souls.— 
Bishop J. L. Spalding. 
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Little Kings and Queens of the May, 

If you want to be, 

Every one of you, very good, 

In this beautiful, beautiful, beautiful wood, 

Where the little bird’s heads get so turned 
with delight 

That some of them sing all night: 

Whatever you pluck, 

Leave some for good luck! 


Picked from the stalk or pulled by the roet, 

From overhead or under foot, 

Water-wonders of pond or brook— 

Wherever you look, 

And whatever you find, 

Leave something behind: 

Some for the Naiads, 

Some for the Dryads, 

And a bit for the Nixes and Pixies! 
—Juliana Horatia Ewing. 


The Days of Bruce 


BY ROSALIND RICHARDS 


It is curious how sometimes you can 
change your mind about things, even 
when at first you didn’t at all want to 
changeit. We never used to like boys a 
bit. Not having any brothers was part of 
it, I suppose, but I do think that part of 
it was Jimmie and Rufus themselves. 
Just before they came we were almost 
looking forward to their visit; they were 
only coming for a week, and Papa said a 
great deal to us about how fond he and 
Uncle Edward used to be of dear Cousin 
Katharine (you see Kitty is named after 
her), and about how much first cousins 
could be to each other, and about the 
boys having no sisters. 

It did sound very nice, and we planned 
to be the greatest friends; they would 
call us Cousin Mine, and bring us roses, 
and we would sit with them if they were 
ill, and all read the Days of Bruce aloud 
together. 

But when they came, and were all frec- 
kles and sharp noses, it was quite differ- 
ent. Jimmie made a face at me the first 
morning at breakfast, and when I tried to 
smile at him in tender reproof, he burst 
into a great rude laugh, and almost 
ehoked over his cocoa. 

They said, “Shoot the old dolls,” and 
were always off by the brook, tinkering at 
their water wheel, or shooting squirrels, 
which we despised them for; and when 
Rufus burned his hand, which was the only 
time they had anything the matter with 
them, and we had got some beautiful lint 
and a bandage all ready, Cook did it up 
with soda and a stocking, and Rufus gaye 
her a hug, and called her a fine old girl, 
and never even saw the bandage. 

That was the way it always was, so you 
can imagine how we felt when we found 
that, because of Aunt Jennie’s being ill, 
the boys were going to stay all summer. 
It seemed too dreadful. 

We were very much excited over the 
Days of Bruce that summer. We acted 
it every day, in the barn, on the upper 
platform above the hay. We loved this 
kind of play ; it seemed so real and splen- 
did; and I used to wonder sometimes if 
Mr. Higgins, who is the farmer, mustn’t 
think it really was some one yery brave 
and noble, when he heard our speeches 
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through the mangers, and be startled and 
surprised. But he never seemed to be. 
Of course one of us always had to be the 


villain, but we took turns, The hero— 
I was Alan of Buchan when I was hero, | 


and Kitty, Nigel Bruce—was brought, a 
haughty prisoner, to the seaffold ; he was 


told to kneel, and answered scornfully, — 


“Dog, the knee of Alan of Buchan bends 
not save to his king,” and disdaining the 
touch of bonds, flung himself into the 
abyss, which was the lower haymow. 

That was the way our plays nearly al- 
waysended. Of course there was a lot of 
acting first, holding the barn against the 
English, or else escaping from them to a 
stockade fort we built in the pasture; 
and then at the very end your ghost rose 
up in the hay, and pointed at the villain 
and said, ‘‘ Despair and die.” 

Well, we were sure the boys would find 


us out; and of course they did. We used — 


to wait till we were sure they had started 
for the woods, and then watch and listen 
all the way to the barn, and sometimes 
even have a midnight scene, and act en- 
tirely in whispers, but if was no use. 

One day we had planned a splendid 
scene. Isoline and Alan were going to be 
married in the chapel at midnight, and 
escape by leaping the torrent. The boys 
were going to help the farm men to burn 
grass on the hill, and as soon as we were 
sure they had gone we stole down to the 
barn, carrying the Black Veil that Alan’s 
mother takes when she thinks the coun- 
try is lost, and all our swords and daggers. 
We never did anything half so good be- 
fore. I don’t believe any great actor 
could be better than Kitty, especially if 
he had to be Isoline and the villain at the 
same time. 
suits that summer, which were very good 
for kilts, and rolled our stockings halfway 
down to look more like Highlanders), with 
my hair let down and the best dagger. 

But just as I was in the middle of my 
best speech, and had said, “‘ Dearest, the 
time has come,” we heard a siggle, and 
there were the boys. 

I don’t know how long they had been 
listening, but it must have been a good 
while, for they imitated things that we 
had been saying. We wouldn’t even look 
at them. We snatched up as many of our 
things as we could, and dragged them 
into the toolroom, which opens off the 
upper platform, and banged the door, and 
locked it with the rusty old key. 

I don’t know how long we sat there. I 
was much too angry to think or speak, 
but kept saying over and over to myself 
that it was what no gentleman would 
have done. We heard the boys laugh 
over our things, the Black Veil, and the 
armor, and presently they pretended that 
they could see through the keyhole just 
what we were doing, and sang: — 


She is a sight to see. 
She’s mad as she can be. 


But after a while everything was quiet. 


We could hear Rufus whistling outside 


and knew they had gone, 
“We might as well go out,” Kitty said. 


“We couldn’t possibly go on playing this 


afternoon, and we could play with the 
dolls. As for the boys, we won't do any- 
thing to them, but we can show them 
very well what we think of t 


I was Alan (we had plaid — 


Ca) 


oa 


' were burning the grass. 
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will just be cold and polite, and laugh a 


_ little about the things they are playing. 


Of course nobody would think of being 
sisters te people who are such sneaks.” 

I thought we had better wait, so that 
the boys shouldn’t think that we had left 
the barn because of them, so we stayed 
there in the toolroom for what seemed 
like hours, till it was late in the after- 
noon, and we couldn’t hear a sound ex- 
cept sometimes shouts from where they 
It would have 
been a splendid chance to play prison, but 
somehow we didn’t feel like it. 

And then we started to come out, and 
we couldn’t unlock the door. We rattled 
and twisted at the key, and pushed and 
pounded. We heard Jimmie and Rufus 
climbing up the ladder, and calling to us 
to come out, because they were going to 
set fire to the big brush pile and roast 
some potatoes. It was really nice of 
them, and of course they did it because 
they were sorry for having teased us, but 
their voices sounded as if they had for- 
gotten all about it, so first we didn’t an- 
swer at all, and then said that we didn’t 
care to play with people who didn’t 
behaye like gentlemen. After a minute 
they said ‘‘ Very well,’’ and we heard 
them climbing down again. 

It is about the most miserable thing 
that can happen to you, when you wish 
you had said you were sorry, and the 


_ other person has gone away and it is too 


late. It began to grow dark in the barn 
and very still. I was just making up my 
mind to call for Mr. Higgins, when we 
heard the boys again. 

*“Come out, girls,” they said quickly. 
Their voices sounded quite different. 
“The grass below the hill is on fire and 
the barn may catch.” 

We were just going to answer, when 
Rufus said, ‘Come quick,” just outside 
the door. 

We explained to them, trying not to get 
frightened as we talked. They beat and 
pushed and pounded at the door, rattling 
and working at it with their knives, but 
it was no use; the lock, and the door 
itself seemed as strong as iron, and we 
could all four of us smell smoke now, 
and even see it faintly in the air. 

“Run out and call the men,” said Jim- 
mie. 

“There isn’t time,’ said Rufus. 
“They've gone for water. Put some- 
thing over the manger hole, Madge,’ he 
called. ‘We'll get you out by the wood- 
shed roof.” 

He was running as he spoke, and we 
could hear that they didn’t wait to climb 
down the ladder, but just caught at the 
big swing rope, and slid. 

Kitty didn’t say anything, but braided 
her hair tidily, fastened her stockings 
and stuck as many daggers as she could 
into her belt. I didn’t think it would be 
possible to climb in by the roof, or that if 
they did they could ever get us out. Of 
course there isa way. I heard Papa tell- 
ing Rufus about it, and they climbed it 
the day after they got here, but it is a 
dreadful thing to do. The woodshed is 
really like a wing of the barn, only not 
so high. You climb up a ladder at the 
end of it, then along the roof, which is 
frightfully steep; then about ten feet 
above you, with some big nails and bolts 
driven in for pegs, is a hole in the wall of 
the toolroom ; you can squeeze through, 
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and then jump about six feet to the floor. 
There was not much smoke, just enough 


to make your eyes smart. I covered the 


manger hole with the shield and Kitty 
sat on the big erack, but it kept coming 
in. I held myhands shut tight; and then 
we heard steps and kicks against the 
wall and the boys came squeezing through 
the hole and dropped to the floor. 

I don’t Know how they managed it; it 
was all too quick to think, but somehow 
Jimmie scrambled upon Rufus’s shoul- 
ders and up on to the little ledge again, 
aud between them they pulled and pushed 
Kitty and me after him, and then Rufus 
caught hold of Jimmie’s legs, and got up 
too. Jimmie went first, then Kitty, climb 
ing down the nails and bolts as calmly as 
if she was walking along the sidewalk, 
but when [ looked down at the roof, I 
behaved quite differently from Alan of 
Buchan, or anybody heroic. I said, 
‘‘Please, Rufus, go on, all the rest of you. 
I can’t do it, possibly! Please let me 
stay here !”’ 

People get frightened in very different 
ways. Kitty is really splendid. Shesays 
she doesn’t feel frightened, and even 
likes dangerous things, and she can go on 
quite as if nothing was happening, and 
think of the right thing to do, like a girl 
in a book; and then long after it is all 
over she suddenly bursts out crying. I 
am much more of a coward, for a sick, 
shaky feeling comes all over me, and I 
cannot possibly plan anything to do, but 
I ean always do what I am told and keep 
from crying. 

Rufus stood up straight on the roof. 
““You’ve got to, Madge,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
you're not going to be frightened, either. 
Put your hand just where I tell you, and 
then when we get to the roof, hold on to 
my coat tight, and don’t look at the 
ground, look at me.” 

His eyes seemed to hold mine so that I 
had to look at him. Rufus isn’t a bita 
handsome boy, but he looked like one, 
even with his face covered with dust and 
cobwebs, and his hair blowing. I can 
never think again that red hair and 
freckles make a person ugly. I swal- 
lowed hard, and held tight to his hand, 
and though the smoke began now to be 
choking, I could keep from being too 
much frightened. 

In the middle of that dreadful roof, I 
almost laughed and cried together to 
hear Jimmie, who always speaks slowly, 
saying, ‘‘And I’m awfully sorry, about 
your game, you know. We shan’t do it 
again.” 

The barn did catch, just a few minutes 
after we had climbed down from the 
woodshed; the boys helped at first, but 
when Papa came, he said the roof might 
come down at any minute, and would 
not let them stay. A fire, though you 
may have always imagined that it would 
be splendidly exciting, is really dreadful. 
There is a terrible roar and splintering, 
and the horrid feeling that you cannot 
possibly stop it, that makes you feel sick 
and shaky; and besides, the farm men 
thought they would not be able to get the 
poor little calves out. We all four sat on 
a little hill where we could watch, and 
Rufus let me have half his handkerchief. 
(They did get the calves all out, though, 
even the tiny black one.) 

Then when it was all over, and the men 
had put out the chicken house, which 
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caught fire too, Kitty burst into a great 
roar of crying, the way she cannot help, 
as I have said, and nothing could have 
been nicer than the boys were. Jimmie 
patted her on the shoulder, and said, 
“That’s all right, old lady, I know just 
the way it feels.” 

They told Papa and Uncle Edward all 
about having teased us, and the narrow 
escape we had had, so of course we had to 
tell that we had not been very nice either, 
and that the broken key was all our own 
fault. 


They play Days of Bruce now when- 
ever we playit. Rufus is Edward Bruce, 
who loves no one but his sword, and Jim- 
mie is the best villain we ever had, and 
has a new way of dying of remorse. You 
never would have dreamed they could 
act so splendidly. They like it, too, 
almost as much as we do, though they 
do not agree with us that other people 
would think our acting tremendously im- 
pressive, especially not Mr. Higgins. 
Only we have given up the Days of 
Bruce a good deal lately for ‘I Spy” in 
the new barn. It—the barn, I mean—is 
just in the nicest stage now, all open 
beams and ladders, und the wood and 
shavings smelling deliciously; and with 
the boys helping us we can get even to 
the ridge pole. 


The Home Forum 


Normal Boy Ethics 


I have read with interest Dr. Forbush’s 
article and also the two replies. Both of the 
replies have this in common—they fail to 
grasp Dr. Forbush’s meaning. It seems per- 
fectly plain that he is simply defending a nor- 
mal virility in boys. 

Paren‘s who thoroughly understand the boy 
nature will not give any command which di- 
rectly conflicts with normal boy ethics. They 
will remember the command, ‘‘ Parents, pro- 
voke not your children to wrath.”’ There are 
times when a boy must fight or forfeit his self- 
respect, precisely as there are times when jus} 
words of wrath should fall from adult lips. 

The critics of Dr. Forbush are judging a 
child by a man’s standard. They are confus- 
ing the full-grown man and his ethical stand- 
ards and moral courage with the small boy 
who recognizes only physical courage and is 
just beginning to know that there is some- 
thing else in life besides instinct. The ner- 
mal development is—first physical, then moral, 
then spiritual. A child cannot grasp the view 
of an adult. But he does understand the in- 
stinct to fight, and the wise parent will train 
that instinct until it finally blossoms into 
spirituality. If this is not true, why is it that 
the Christian life is described as a warfare? 
Why are we taught to “fight the good fight of 
faith” ? Any boy who has had a good square 
fight with his equal will be more likely to un- 
derstand the spiritual significance of the 
Christian warfare than the one who is trained 
to be a physical coward. 

Dr. Forbush does not displace the ethics of 
Jesus for his own. He simply adopts a nor- 
mal relationship of first law and then gospel. 
C. M. Mead quotes the saying of Christ, ‘‘ Re- 
sist not him that is evil,’ etc. Yes, but has 
the critic never read the account of how 
Christ drove out the money changers in the 
temple and overthrew their tables? Did his 
ethics on that occasion square with the Mead 
position or with the Forbush one? Was there 
no fighting instinct in Paul? Has not a lack 
of manly courage been confused with Chris- 
tian forbearance long enough? 

The ‘“‘semi-barbarous part of the world” in 
which Dr. Forbush largely obtained his in- 
formation was the cultured city of Boston, 
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and one can but wonder in what Utopian 
fields the writer from Mentone has spent his 
life to be so ignorant of normal boys. 

I have a small boy of seven years. When 
he first went to school, his father and mother 
made the mistake of entirely forbidding him 
to fight. For six months he obeyed and en- 
dured the bullying of a schoolmate of about 
the same siza, although he was phenomenally 
strong for his age. Soiled and even torn 
clothes, kicks, and cuffs were of daily occur- 
rence, and the boy began to shun his father 
somewhat. It was not a case where the dif- 
ficulty could be removed by an interview 
with the parents of the offender. I became 
convinced that the only thing that would 
make it possible for my own child to go back 
and forth to school in peace was for him to 
have a settlement with his neighbor. I told 
him not to endure it any longer, but to fight 
it out. 

What was the result? There were no more 
torn clothes, and there was peace on the 
way to and from school. There was also a 
deeper sympathy between the boy and his 
father and mother, a greater dignity on the 
part of the child, and, lastly, an added sense 
of responsibility; for the boy felt that he 
must protect the rest of the children on the 
street from the attacks of the bully. He made 
a perceptible advance in manliness. Which 
method was laying the best foundation for 
a Christian gentleman, the endurance for six 
months or the fight of a few minutes? Which 
made for genuine peace? M. R. MAGouN. 


In and Around Chicago 


Protect the Boys 

Mr. McClain, superintendent of the St. 
Charles Home for Boys, gave the ministers 
an instructive address on April 20, on the pur- 
pose of this school which a few wealthy and 
thoughtful men have undertaken to establish. 
The state will have chargeof it and is asked 
to appropriate money for its support. Al- 
ready more than $150,000 have been given to 
secure the land—900 acres, two miles west of 
the village of St. Charles—and to put up two 
cottages which will accommodate forty boys 
each. The plan is to have twenty-five of 
these cottages, costing about $25,000 each, 
and thus to care for 1,000 boys. The course 
of study and training will cover about three 
years. At the end of that time homes through- 
out the state or the Northwest will be found 
for the students. No boy will be received ex- 
cept upon sentence from the Juvenile Court. 


The Need for the School 


In Cook County there are at present 7,500 
boys who have no home worthy the name, 
and are surrounded by the worst possible in- 
fluences. In the last eighteen months, it was 
asserted, there have been 18,000 arrests in this 
county alone and yet there is no place where 
the boy who has taken his first step in crime 
can be sent with assurance that he will not be 
made the worse for his imprisonment. When 
the results of this school are seen, it is confi- 
dently anticipated that others will be opened 
either on the model of this one or on a better 
plan. The boys will be brought under moral 
and religious influences, will be taught the 
elements of trades, be employed on the farm, 
and be given in addition a good common 
school education. They will be put into the 
school under an indeterminate sentence, but 
it is understood that so far as possible they 
will be kept in it for three years. The state 
has been asked to give the school $785,000 in 
order that it may enter upon its work at once 
with a full equipment. It is hardly probable 
that the legislature will grant so large a sum 
now, although it may set aside a generous 
amount for its use. Some of the best paople 
in Chicago are interested in this experiment, 
especially the intelligent merchants who be- 
long to the Commercial Club from whom a 
large portion of the money for the purchase of 
land came. 
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The Congregational Club 


The meeting was held at the Auditorium as 
usual, and although it was Ladies’ Night the 
attendance was small. Professor Mackenzie 
presided. The addresses were by Dr. Tits- 
worth of Milwaukee, who told us what reli- 
gion owes to science, and Miss Jane Addams, | 
who spoke of moral substitutes for war. Miss : 
Addams can find no excuse for war, but be- | 
lieves that moral earnestness ought to be able | 
to avoid it in all cases. By war she means 
strikes like that in Pennsylvania, whose set- 
tlement she regards as a moral victory. 


Dr. Pearsons at Home | 


After a long absence South, Dr. and Mrs. 
Pearsons are once more in Chicago. ‘Bushels | 
of letters of course awaited the Doctor’s ar- | 
rival. Their character is a strange revelation | 
of human nature. Dr. Pearsons has arranged 
for all the money he intends to dispose of this | 
year, so that letter writers will save them- | 
selves trouble if they will take notice and 
permit him to live in peace. He is in good | 
health and as deeply interested in the colleges | 
he has aided as ever. He thinks it strange | 
that there are so few allusions to the work of 
the Education Society, without which few of | 
these colleges, especially those Congrega- 
tional, could have come into existence, to say 
nothing of their continued life. Dr. Pearsons 
looks upon this society as one of the best 
agencies for the promotion of the higher 
Christian education in the country, and while 
he thinks it should receive large gifts from 
its constituents, he believes that college men 
in the West should recognize its service in all 
their great gatherings. 
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Another Honor for Chicago 


Prof. George E. Hale, son of the late William 
E. Hale of Chicago, director of the Yerkes 
Observatory at Williams Bay, Wis, has re- 
ceived the Draper medal for the most impor- 
tant discoveries in astronomy during the last 
two years. Professor Hale has not yet 
reached middle life, but is recognized, the 
world over, as an authority in astrophysics. 
He is a graduate of the Massachusetts School 
of Technology, and while there,\though one 
of the first students in his class, he yet man- 
aged to pursue his favorite studies in the Har- 
vard Observatories. He began his special 
work in a building erected for him by his 
father and made discoveries almost immedi- 
ately which laid the foundation for his future 
eminence. He is a member of South Church. 

Chicago, April 25. FRANELIN, 


The charm of 
individuality 


The Free Church Catechism has attained a | 
circulation in England of over a quarter of a 
million copies. It is generally regarded as 
a common declaration of faith of Noncon- 
formist churches. It has also had a consid- 
erable sale in this country. 
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have been sold. Many of the first ones aro still giving 
satisfactory service, proving that the Jas. Boss Case will 
outwear the guarantee of 25years. These cases are recog- 
nized as the standard by all jewelers, because they know 
from personal observation that they will perform as guare 
anteed and are the most serviceable of all watch cases, 
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‘torn Watch Gases 


are made of two layers of solid gold with a layer 
of stiffening metal between, all welded together 
into one solidsheet. The gold permitsof beau- 
tifulornamentation, The stiffening metal gives 
strength. United they form the best watch case 
itis possible to make. Insist on having a Jas. 
Boss Case, You will know it by this trademark 
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THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE Co., Philadelphia 


The Charm of Perfect Health 


is one of the greatest gifts that Nature can 
It comes to those who 0 
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is whole wheat impregnated with barley malt, 
seasoned with salt, thoroughly cooked, 
flaked, toasted to nut-brown crispness. t 
makes a delightful, appetizing, satisfying meal 
—morning, noon, night. Delicious when served 


Just cream—then eat. 
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The Duchesse Glove 


Is so pare in fit, moulding itself to the hand so 
ly as to be at once noticeable for its elegance. 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50; Foster Lace, $1.75 
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Perfection is seldom found, but a million 
bright housewives who use it say, Electro- 
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of Testimony * 


VIl. The Testimony before Felix, the Procurator 


By Pror. EpwARp I. BosworrH 


The prolonged and trying crisis through 
which Paul is now passing was destined 
to afford him certain opportunities for 
testimony that could not well have been 
secured for him in any other way. He 
was to stand as a prisoner before high 


Officials on a series of important occa- 


sions and bear witness to the results of 
his personal experience with Jesus. On 


. one of these occasions it may even have 


been that the bestial eye of Nero himself 
rested for a few moments upon him, and 
that the infamous emperor heard in his 
own foul court the testimony of this am- 
bassador of the new kingdom of purity. 
In the present lesson it is a lesser person- 
age before whom the testimony is borne. 

1. The procurator, Felix, was a man 
perhaps now in middle life. He had been 
a slave, but he and his abler brother had 
known how to make their way in a court 
in which deftness in committing crime 
and helping prominent personages to 
gratify lust were prime requisites for suc- 
cess. The two young men had succeeded 
so well that both had gained their free- 
dom. The brother, Pallas, had become 
the favorite of an emperor, and Felix 
had received an important procurator- 
ship in the East. He had been a forceful 
administrator, and had been particularly 
vigorous in the suppression of brigands 
and revolutionists. He had been speedily 
fascinated by one of the beautiful girls 
of the Herodian family, who had married 
a native prince. He hired a magician to 
do for him a piece of disreputable werk, 
the like of which he had himself proba- 
bly often done for others in his younger 
days, namely, to induce her to abandon 
her husband and marry him. [Josephus, 
Antiquities, 20: 7; 2.] 

2. The accusation. Before such an offi- 
cial Paul was accused and made his de- 
fense. The high priest was present in 
person, attended by an imposing group of 
sanhedrin dignitaries who did not intend 
to let Paul escape them again. To be 
sure of success they brought with them a 
professional pleader, probably a Greek or 
a Roman. The charge had four points: 
The prisoner was in general a pest; he 
was an agitator, notorious throughout 
the Jewish world (and so one of the class 
Felix had been particularly active in ex- 
terminating in Palestine) ; he was a ring- 
leader of the despised Nazarines ; his last 
outrageous crime had been the sacrilegious 
defilement of the holy temple of his nation 
and their God. 

8. The defense. Paul’s defense was a 
direct and forcible denial of the charges 
and a demand for proof. He had not 
been guilty of “agitation,” either in tem- 
ple, street, or synagogue [v. 12]. He had 
come to Jerusalem to worship, reverently 
bringing offerings andalms [v.17]. While 
he was almost in the very act of present. 
ing these, scrupulously purified for ap- 
pearance in the temple, with no crowd 
about him, his opponents had come upon 
him [y. 18]. Certain Asiastic Jews were 
the real instigators of the attack upon 
him, but these men, he noted, were sus- 


* Comments on the International Sunday School 
Lesson for May 17. Text, Acts 24: 10-16, 24-26. 


piciously absent on the present occasion 
[v. 19]. 

But the occasion was too valuable to be 
utilized merely for the purpose of de- 
fense. The testimony was foremost in 
his mind. He is a Christian; his Chris- 
tianity, however, as he particularly notes, 
is not sufficiently distinct from the Jew- 
ish faith to constitute it a new religion 
and so one not covered by the recognition 
granted to the Jewish religion by the 
Roman law. He worships the God of the 
Jews and accepts their sacred writings. 
He holds firmly and conspicuously their 
fundamental tenet, namely, belief in a 
resurrection and a judgment. Indeed 
such expectation of judgment makes him 
particularly scrupulous to do none of the 
“pestiferous”’ things attributed to him 
[vs. 14-16, 20, 21]. Perhaps he hoped in- 
cidentally by this allusion to the resur- 
rection again to divide his antagonists as 
he had previously done when he appeared 
before the sanhedrin [23: 6, 7]. If there 
were Pharisees in this delegation their 
hatred of him was sufficiently bitter to 
keep them from indorsing his belief in 
the resurrection and so arraying them- 
selves against the high priest and the 
other Sadducean members of the prose- 
cuting delegation. It was a strong point 


in Paul’s favor that he had appeared be-' 


fore the sanhedrin and that body had 
preferred no charges against him. Its 
president, the high priest, who was now 
before Felix, had to make this damaging 
admission [vs. 20, 21]. Felix, doubtless 
seeing the inadequacy of the evidence 
presented by the prosecution, and having 
among his own acquaintances some per- 
sons of the Nazarene sect [v. 22; per- 
haps some of the Cesarean military offi- 
cers, cf. Acts 10: 1, 24, 44], refused to 
give any decision and remanded Paul to a 
custody that allowed him considerable 
liberty. 

4, The testimony. After a few days 
Paul had opportunity to speak directly 
to the procurator ‘‘concerning the faith 
in Christ Jesus.’’ The fact that the proc- 
urator’s young wife was with him indi- 
cates that she was interested in the Naz- 
arenes. Her father had been a Pharisee 
of considerable religious unction and had 
himself executed one of the leading Naz- 
arenes [Acts 12]. Paul spoke to the cou- 
ple with all the faithfulness of a John 
the Baptist dealing with Herod, but per- 
haps with less of brusqueness. The 
truth that he presented evidently was 
that Jesus Christ will judge men [cf. Acts 
17: 31], and that to prepare for his judg- 
ment one must accept him as Lord and 
live a life of righteousness and chaste 
self-control. This Felix had not done. 
Dark memories of bloody deeds during 
his slave life at Rome and of his unchaste 
passion for the woman at his side stirred 
his conscience and forced him to an awK- 
ward and embarrassed termination of the 
interview. It was, however, a mere 
spasm of remorse and dread, a psycholog- 
ically ominous prophecy of his future, 
rather than a disposition to repent, and 
Felix was soon himself again. He had 
evidently many interesting conversations 
with Paul and made it evident that a 
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bribe would effect his release! He seems 
to have thought that Paul had money of 
his own or could get it from his friends. 

These were days of critical importance 
in the career of the procurator. After 
many years of evil living a door opened 
before him into life and purity. A man 
living in hourly fellowship with the Son 
of God was providentially brought into 
close relationship with him. He failed, 
however, to act decisively upon the im- 
pressions of which he was conscious in 
his best moments and so failed to enter 
the open door. 


A Young People’s Missionary 
Conference 


A Missionary Leaders’ Training Conference 
was held, April 18,19, with Center Church, 
Haverhill, Mass. Forty churches in the Mer- 
rimac Valley within a radius of ten or twelve 
miles, from Andover to Newburyport, were 
invited to send pastor and two delegates, the 
strongest leaders in missions among the 
young people. The four sessions included a 
union meeting of all Young People’s Societies 
in the Congregational churches of Haverhill 
and vicinity. 

The conference was of the nature of a 
Teachers’ Institute, the sessions being given 
to careful consideration of the furtherance 
of intelligent missionary interest and activ- 
ity among young people. Such subordinate 
topics as the Duties and Organization of the 
Missionary Committee, the Missionary Meet- 
ing, the Missionary Library, Systematic and 
Proportionate Giving, were considered, the 
members of the conference being asked to 
take full notes. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was to deepen the interest of those 
already interested, and through them to inter- 
est more intelligently a larger number in each 
ehurch. The conference was under the lead 
of Mr. Don O. Shelton, new secretary of the 
Home Missionary Society, and of Mr. Harry 
W. Hicks, new secretary of the American 
Board. 

There is no question that such conferences 
as these can do an immense work in develop- 
ing and guiding missionary interest and effort. 
Mr. Hicks has the teaching instinct and is 
admirably fitted to lead. He is wise, tactful, 
well-informed, inspiring. Mr. Shelton is an 
able co-laborer, in hearty accord with his 
methods. 

The conference was counted an experiment, 
Judging from expressions of opinion by pas- 
tors and young people present, it was success- 
ful in everything but attendance. Wherever 
Messrs. Hicks and Shelton purpose helding 
future conferences the pastors of the neigh- 
borhood ought to see that their churches are 
represented by their very best men and women, 
and the representatives urged to go prepared 
to stay through and to work hard. It is time 
we had done with spasmodic stimulation of 
the missionary interest in our churches and 
got down to something fundamental, definite 
and systematic, of which this conference is 
the promise. 0; M. O. 


Biographical 
REY. FRANCIS A. HORTON, D. D. 


Dr. Horton was stricken with apoplexy while 
preaching in the Temple Presbyterian Chureh of 
Philadelphia, of which he was the pastor, Sunday 
evening, April 19, and died soon after. His first 
pastorate was in the Reformed Dutch Church, Glen- 
ham, New York. He came to Union Congregational 
Church, Providence, in 1890, haying been called 
from a Presbyterian church in Oakland, CaL Re- 
signing in 1895, he traveled in the Orient with The 
Congregationalist’s pilgrimage, and soon after his 
return was called to Philadelphia. Funeral services 
were held in Union Church, Providence, April 24, 
the pastor, Dr. J. D. Nutting and Rey. J. J. Woolley 
of Pawtucket officiating. Many of his former pa- 
rishioners were present. Dr. Horton was fifty-eight 
years of age, and leaves a wife and daughter. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Alice Brown’s New Story * 


The author of this powerful story is 
still upon the New England ground she 
knows so well, though she has left the 
city for country gardens and pine woods, 
where her powers of vision give us occa- 
sional delightful touches of description. 
But her mind, as in her preceding story, 
Margaret Warrener, is upon humanity 
and the problems of the woman in her ad- 
justment to married life. There are six 
women in the book who speak in yarious 
keys of love or are the occasion of it, 
and not one of them in the period of the 
book has the normal experience of a 
happy wife and of motherhood. 

It is this lack of a normal background 
and proportion which, in spite of all the 
power, insight and beauty of thought and 
style, and the variety of skillful character 
drawing makes us rise dissatisfied from 
the perusal, feeling that we have been 
studying pathology rather than consider- 
ing life. Itis quite true, no doubt, that 
God has given woman an overplus of love 
—in the author’s phrase—but it is an un- 
happy and disproportioned group, in a 
book or out of it, where none of that over- 
plus finds satisfaction in the care of chil- 
dren. Miss Brown has not yet learned to 
stand so far aloof from the life she 
studies as to see her women without a 
hectic touch of sex championship. If we 
were compelled to judge by Brice Man- 
nering and his father we should feel com- 
pelled to say that she has not learned to 
see her men at all. 


American Diplomacy in the Orient 


Prior to the Civil War when the eyes 
of most citizens of the United States 
turned eastward to the Atlantic and 
toward Europe there was a senator in the 
national legislature, William H. Seward 
of New York, who foresaw that ‘‘the Pa- 
cific Ocean, its shoreg, its islands, and the 
vast regions beyond would become the 
chief theater of events in the world’s 
great hereafter.” Today there are more 
who believe this prophecy than did so at 
the time it was uttered. 

Recalling the events of the past decade 
any well-informed American will readily 
see that the diplomacy of the United 
States has been more potent for good in 
dealing with Oriental nations—those of 
the far East—than that of any other 
Power, and that it was time that a com- 
petent hand traced the history of our di- 
plomacy in the far East. Hawaii, Sa- 
moa, Korea, Spain, Japan, China and Rus- 
sia in one way or another have felt our 
hand of steel in a glove of velvet. Today 
our prestige is higher than that of any 
other Power, and that not because we 
have been grasping or unscrupulous, but 
because from the first treaty with an Asi- 
atic power made with Siam in 1833, down 
to the present time our diplomats have 
endeavored to deal justly with Asiastic 
statesmen. Compared with the records 
of Great Britian or Russia our record is 
fleckless. 

The practiced hand of a skillful diplo- 


* The Mannerings, by Alice Brown. pp. 382. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


mat and man of affairs is revealed in this 
book.* Mr. Foster’s career as a diplomat 
began in 1873 and has continued to this 
day, not always as the holder of formal 
diplomatic positions; frequently as the 
counsel of his Government: and arbiter 
of her disputes. No American unless it 
was John Quincy Adams has held more 
positions of trust in a diplomatic capac- 
ity. His previous book, A Century of 
American Diplomacy, is a standard work 
with large circulation here and abroad 
among students of history and men of 
affairs. Mr. Foster deals with certain dis- 
putes involving the good name of Amer- 
ican missionaries with candor but sym- 
pathetically, and on the whole approy- 
ingly. In his discussion of the Philippine 
annexation controversy he is judicial, 
and optimistic on the whole. Our natu- 
ral allies are seen by him to be Great 
Britain and Japan. 


RELIGION 
The Bible and Modern clas hi Sir age 
Anderson, K. C. B., LL. D. . 282, F. H. Re- 


vellCo. $1.50 net. 
This doughty defense of the traditional theo- 
ries of the Scriptures is written with the ear- 
nestness of deep conviction, in a straight- 
forward, dogmatic, often eloquent style. The 
author, it is to be inferred from his titles, is 
an English lawyer and has beena judge. He 
corrals the whole multitude of higher critics, 


arraigns them, summons the witnesses, re- 


ports their testimony, declares the culprits 
guilty, describes their guilt, lectures them 
and pronounces sentence. Selecting certain 
quotations of extreme rationalism from the 
Encyclopedia Biblica Sir Robert makes them 
representative of scholars generally who study 
the Bible historically, and thus demonstrates 
that they are infidels. Admitting that such 
persons may be religious, but insisting that 
Christianity requires the rejection of Higher 
Criticism, he says that “ while Christianity 
elevates and ennobles the whole being, mere 
religion seems to make men either fools or 
fiends.’”’? ‘‘ What the decoy is to the libertine 
these men are, though unwittingly, to the 
avowed infidel.” It is certain that Sir Rob- 
ert’s arguments will have no we‘ght with the 
Biblical scholars whom he denounces, but it 
will bring support and comfort to those who 
hold, with him, that “‘if the gospels are not 
inspired in the strictest sense in which theo- 
logians speak of inspiration, they are worth- 
less.” 
Apostolic Order and Uni by Rober 


Bruce, D. D. ape ay Chas. TT eipner's rly 
Imported. $1.00 n 


A plea for church waite based on the writings 
of the apostolic fathers. Its two prominent 
points are the failure of the history of the first 
two centuries to support the doctrine of apos- 
tolic succession and the claim that it is in the 
homeland rather than the mission field where 
the harm from sectarianism appears. 
he Mea TT edited by N. Schmidt, D.D., 


: 180. J. _B. Lippincott Co. 60 cents 
ne 


This, ‘‘the most complete text-book on morals 
preserved from Hebrew antiquity,’”’ deserves 
and is receiving increasing attention. This 
handy volume of the Temple Bible series has 
an able introductory essay and abundant 
notes. 
TRAVEL 

Greater Russia, by — Gerrare. pp. 337. 

Macmillan Co. $8.00 
The record of the ebaaieniidis of a student 
of this vast empire, during journeys twice 
across it in 1901. It describes the character 
and conditions of the Russian people as farm- 
ers and artisans in Europe and as colonists ip 
Asia: its leaders, laws, officials and aims. It 
gives valuable information for Americans who 
seek markets in Russia, and for students of 


*American Diplomacy in the Orient, by John W. Fos- 
ter. pp. 498. Houghton, Mifiln & Co, $3.00 net. 


her political organization who would estimate 
her power, and her purpose to use it in the 
development of her resources and in extend- 
ing her domain. The illustrations are good. 
The author’s experiences as given are not en- 


couraging to those who would travel for pleas- | 


ure in Rassia. 
** Winter India,” ~ Eliza R. ielahaie: pp. 
400. Century Co. 2.00 net. 
This book is disappointing to one who expects 
to find in it a sober description of anything. 
It contains, however, endless touches upon 
local customs, many of which are amusing 


and all of which are true to life. Yet the _ 


writer has no deep interest in India except as 
a country about which Kipling wrote and 
through which to travel at breakneck speed 
to get material for a book of her own, or in 
the people of the country except as they 
amuse or annoy her, or in their religions, ex- 
cept as they have constructed temples for the 
entertainment of tourists. The cuts are ex- 
cellent and for the most part new. 


The Great Siberian Railway, 


by Michael 
Myers Shppriaaat pp. 243 . P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00 net. 


Mr. Shaetiadeee is a good, if often rather su- 
perficial observer, and deseribes the scenery, 
people and incidents of travel in an interest- 
ing way. We realize,as we read, the difficulty 
of the task which Rassia has undertaken in 
enormous stretches of territory sparsely in- 
habited by inert or hostile peoples and with 
the handicap of her penal settlements. No 
new light is thrown upon the Korean or Man- 
churian questions and what the author says 
about missionary work in China is mere con- 
fusion of ignorance, hearsay and prejudice. 
It will be news to the American Board, at 
least, that ‘‘Many missionaries occupy ex- 
ceedingly lucrative positions,” and the au- 
thor’s opinion that if God had wanted the 
Chinese to be Christians he would have cre- 
ated them so, is amusingly med eval. The 
illustrations are from good photographs. 


FICTION 

A Lad of the O’Friels, by Seumas MacManus. 

pp. 296, McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.60. 
For Ireland Mr. MacManus does what lan 
Maclaren did for Scotland—shows us out of 
the world lives with mingled humor and 
pathos. There is less idealization in this 
book, we think, than in the Bonnie Brier 
Bush, and consequently less after-questioning 
of the propriety of haying yielded to the 
spell. The story begins with childhood, and 
reflects the imaginative elements of the I:ish 
soul, its pride of race, its devotion, its sim- 
plicity and humor. There is an engaging 
double love story, which is rather hinted at 
than elaborated, and an interesting account 
of a pilgrimage to one of the shrines to which 
Irish Catholics resort. The book will give 


much pleasure and all the more because itis — 


keyed low and never strains a note. 


Calvert of Strathore, by Caster Goodloe. pp. 
377. Uhas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


fine romance. While Calvert is the hero, the 
characters of Mr. Jefferson and other Amer- 
icans who shared in those terrible days are 
effectively drawn. Louis XVL, Marie An- 
toinette, Madam de Stael, Mirabeau, Danton 
and his horrible brood appear on the stage in 
the successive acts. The self-restraint of the 
author in his treatment of his subject, the 


gives it an unusual interest and impress 
reader more with the facts of the history 
the courage and vivacity of those who 
in it than with the ghastliness of the events 
of which they are a part. 
h ames, 

on: Batter, Bo ad geen $ a ane 
The James cult has weleomed this volume 
of short stories with glad acclaim, but the un- 
initiated reader will not find them any "a 
lucid or rewarding than earlier works. The 
average man will wonder over his title. What 
can the worse sort be? The author’s subtlety 
and metaphysical analyses by no means com- 
pensate for his people with shady pasts and 
doubtful presents, his dreary 


his inexcusable prolixity.  & Some of ut 
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tences remind us of Mark Twain’s criticism 
of Mrs. Eddy’s alleged classic: ‘Read for- 
ward or backward, the sense is the same.”’ 
The Substitute, by Will N. Harben. pp. 330. 
_ Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
A brightly written and amusing story of 
northern Georgia, in which there are sugges- 
tions of profundity but no sustained depth. 
The plot is fresh—in spots, at least—and the 
working out is delightful. The hero and the 
heroine are less forcibly depicted than the 


lesser personages who throng about them, ~ 


but everybody is interesting and the things 
that happen are pleasing to read about. 


HISTORY 


Young People’s History of Holland, by Wm. 
Elliot Griffis. pp. 322. Houghton, Miffln & 
Co. $1.50 net. 


This is the best book we have in its field and 
gives the history of the Dutch with good pro- 
portion and a bias in their favor at all dis- 
puted points, which is not much greater than 
the historian for children ought toshow. Dr. 
Griffis has not always been able to resist the 
temptation to be informing at the expense of 
elearness and, indeed does not carry his load 
of erudition gayly, as a companion of children 
should. But it is good and useful work and 
fills a gap. It is a slip, which should be eor- 
rected in a second edition, to say that “after 
both Cromwell and his son Richard died, the 
English Commonwealth collapsed.” Richard 
Cromwell lived for more than half a century 
after the Restoration. And the statement 
that the Dutch rule the East India colo- 
nies so well that “peace is the general rule 
and an outbreak quite rare” is hardly sup- 
ported by the history of the decade-long wars 
with the Atchinese. The illustrations, from 
old engravings, are notably interesting. 

The Bony of Siena and San Gimignano, by 


Edmund Gardner, pp. 391. Macmillan Co. 
$3.00 net. 


The series of Medixeval Towns is enriched by 
this history of Siena from the pen of so ac- 
curate and interesting a scholar as Mr. 
Gardner. The present volume is intended 
to provide a popular history of the republic 
of Siena, in such a form that it may also 
serve as a guide-book. A history of San 
Gimignano is also added. The book is hand- 


' somely illustrated and the story of these 


quaint cities told in an engaging manner. 


The History of Puerto Rico, by R. A. Van 
Middeldyk. Edited by M. G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D., 
LL.D. pp.318. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 


A book for students of contemporary politics 
and civil government. The author is the 
librarian of the Free Public Library of San 
Juan, a recent American institution. We 
learn not only of the evils of Spanish rule, 
but of the outlook through educational awak- 
ening and gradual overcoming of the stoical 
content of the people through the new self- 
directing activity of their own institutions. 
The historical and geozraphical conditions 


are faithfully portrayed. 
EDUCATION 
The Theory of Education in Plato’s Re- 


public, by John E. Adamson. pp. 258. Mac- 
millan Co. 


This slender volume is very close reading. 
Rarely do we find in so few words so adequate 
analysis of a great system. Although the 
place of gymnastic in the philosopher’s 
scheme is recognized, the portion favored 
for fuller treatment is that which deals with 


_ westhetical and moral training. Itis refresh- 
_ ing te meet with so clear a denial of all real 


opposition between individualistic and social 
aims, and we also discover that there is no 
better guide than Plato in solving educational 
questions in regard to the relation between 
primary and higher stages. He corrects our 
ideas of finality and inspires us with his 
thought of lifelong continuity in learning. 
Special Method in the Reading of Complete 


h Classics, oy Chas. MeMurry, Ph.D. 
. pp. 254, Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 


As the title indicates this is a plea for the 
study of literary wholes in the public schools, 
but this implies expert teaching, and the book 
discusses the preparation of a masterpiece for 
the classroom: It should be treated as a unit 
of thought, and it is the province of the teacher 
to detect the deeper meaning and essential 


_ BPRSGb oh hs, ear ones Pars en 
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History for Graded and District Schools, by 
riage retake apd Kemp. pp. 537. Ginn & 
0. 00. 


A series of sketches of various countries and 
races designed to impart to children from six 
to fifteen years old a knowledge of world 
history and a sense of historical unity. Sug- 
gestions to teachers and lists of reference 
books are included. The scheme is interest- 
ing but it demands exceptional qualifications 
in the teacher who successfully carries it out. 
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Barnes’s Elementary History of the United 
States, told in biographies by James Baldwin. 
pp. 360. Am. Book Co. 60 cents. 


A readable chronicle of American history in 
the form of biographies of men who have in- 
fluenced the New World from Columbus, 
Cabot and Drake to Lincoln, Grant and 
McKinley. Children as well as their elders 
find persons more interesting than events 
and this little book with its numerous illus- 
trations will be welcomed by teachers. 


Bits from New Books 


Burroughs on Emerson 


Emerson’s leading trait is eminently Amer- 
ican; I mean his hospitality toward the new— 
the eagerness with which he sought and wel- 
comed the new idea and the new man. Per- 
haps we might call it his inborn radicalism. 
No writer ever made such rash, such extreme 
statements in the hope that some new truth 
might be compassed. Anything new and dar- 
ing instantly challenged his attention. His 
face was wholly set toward the future—the 
new. The past was discredited the moment 
it became the past. “The coming only is 
sacred,” he said, “no truth so sublime but 
it may be trivial tomorrow in the light of new 
thoughts.”— From Burroughs’s Literary Val- 
ues (Houghton, Mifflin). 


A Rare Nature 


Elinor was one of the people, who through 
long self-communion have learned to speak 
simply of grave things. The life of the soul 
was her commonplace, and those who were 
thrown with her accepted it unconsciously, 
like a change in atmosphere.—From Alice 
Brown’s The Mannerings (Houghton, Mifflin). 


The Complacent Briton 


We happened to be bornin an island. It is 
just breaking on the average Briton that one 
need not hide all his valuables beneath his 
pillow because the three other men in his com- 
partment do not speak English; that the men 
who constructed Mont Cenis and St. Gothard 
tunnels must at least have understood the 
rudiments of engineering science. The puz- 
zied expression on our countryman’s face 
when he discovers that the foreigner can give 
us points in conveyance of luggage or making 
of coffee goes to your heart.—From Maclar- 
en’s Our Neighbours (Dodd, Mead). 


Mistress Earth 


My own true mistress is sweet Out-of-doors, 

No Witsun lassie wears so green a kirtle, 

Nor sings so clear, nor smiles with such blue 
eyes, 

As bonny April, winking tears away. 

Not flowers o’ silk upon an empress’ sleeve 

Can match the broidery of an English field. 

No lap of amorous lady in the land 

Welcomes her gallant, as sweet Mistress Earth 

Her lover. Let Eneas have his Dido! 

Daffydowndilly is the dame for me, 

— From Mackaye’s The Canterbury Pilgrims 

(Macmillan). 


Not Explanation but Vision 


Once Stephen had said, ‘‘ Only when I have 
this and that explained can I believe.” Now 
he had come to see that it was not the expla- 
nation of difficulties, but the vision of God 
in the face of Jesus that was the secret of 
every beautiful life. He had entered into 
that conscious fellowship with God in which 
alone our souls find wide room to grow.— 
From Lawson’s From the Unvarying Star 
(Macmillan). 


Why She Was a Spinster 


The friends of Serena Vernon said that she 
was a spinster by choice; she herself declared 


that nature had elected her to be a maid; but 
Cousin John Winterbourne said, “It is a 
profession with Serena.”—From Mitchell’s 
Comedy of Conscience ( Century). 


Sleep and Death 


We absolutely know nothing of life which 
warrants us in attributing to it perishability. 
We are sent here as a stage in our education. 
In both sleep and death, our consciousness of 
this phenomenal world—of the kindergarten— 
has been entirely suspended. In theawaking 
the difference is this, in one case our carriage 
is left standing at the door to take us back 
again, while in the other we have no further 
use for the carriage, having reached home.— 
From Bigelow’s The Mystery of Sleep (Har 
per’s). 


A Theory of Love 


Laura knew in that moment that love, the 
supreme triumph of a woman’s life, was less 
a victory than a capitulation — From Norris’s 
The Pit (Doubleday, Page). 


Wesley on Swedenborg 


I sat down to read and seriously consider 
some of the writings of Baron Swedenborg. 
I began with huge prejudice in his favor, 
knowing him to be a pious man, one of a 
strong understanding, of much learning and 
one who thoroughly believed himself. But I 
could not hold out long. Any one of his 
visions puts his real character out of doubt. 
He is one of the most ingenious, lively, enter- 
taining madmen that ever put pen to paper. 
But his waking dreams are so wild, so far re- 
mote from both Scripture and common sense, 
that one might as easily swallow the stories 
of Tom Thumb or Jack the Giant Killer.— 
From John Wesley’s Journal ( Revell). 


Miss Rachel’s Conscience 


Whatever else may be said of Miss Rachel, 
up to her light she was square. In fact, I 
should say that she had an acute-angled con- 
science. It was more than square; it was 
one of those consciences that you are always 
spearing yourself on.—From Colton’s Tioba 
(Holt). 


Survival 


After the day, the night, 
After the month, the year— 

Naught will survive the dark and light 
Save Pity’s melting tear. - 


After the life, the death— 
How swift the moments speed! 
Naught will survive our fleeting breath 
Save kindly word and deed. 
—From Loveman’s Gates of Silence (Knick- 
erbocker Press). 


How To Be Appreciated 


If you wish to render a service to somebody 
who will thoroughly appreciate it, go to a 
busy man or woman, to whom time is money 
and spare hours an unknown luxury, and do 
something for them which they have no time 
to do for themselves.—From Winter’s Marty 
(Lippincott). 
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Pacific Coast Congregational Congress 
Seattle, May 8-17, 1903 


Frimay, May 8. 
Organization. 
Address of Welcome. Rev. W.H.G. Temple, D. D. 
Response. Rey. J. K. McLean, D. D., Berkeley, 
Cal. 
Bible Study—Readings in the Minor Prophets. 
Rey. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. 


I, EDUCATION 


Modern Changes in Educational Ideals and Meth- 
ods. Pres. G. A. Gates, D. D., Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, Cal. 

The Possibility of Eliminating the Higher Sanc- 
tions of Life from Education; Current Ten- 
dencies. Prin. W. E. Wilson, Ellensburg. 

What the Church Owes to Greek and Its Present 
Duty. Prof. L. F. Anderson, Walla Walla. 

The Responsibility of the Church for the Spiritual 
Welfare of Students in Our State Educational 
Institutions. Pres, Thomas F. Kane, State 
University, Seattle. 

The Responsibility of the Church in the Matter of 
Education. Pres, S. B. L. Penrose, D. D., 
Whitman College, Walla Walla. 

The Future of Our Congregational Academies and 
Colleges on This Coast. Prof. W. N. Ferrin, 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. 

Opening Address—The Nobility and Value of Our 
Free Congregational Inheritances. Rey. A. H. 
Bradford, D. D., Montclair, N. J. 

Address—The Church; Its Nature and Purpose. 
Rey. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. 


SATURDAY, May 9. 
Il. CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


Bible Study—Readings in the Minor Prophets. 
Dr. Morgan. 

The Evangelization of Boysand Girls. Prof. A. H. 
Yoder, Seattle. 

The Denver and Chicago Conventions and the Fu- 
ture of Religious Education. Rey. H. N. 
Smith, Portland, Ore. 

Bible Teaching and Modern Biblical Scholarship. 
Prof. W. F. Bade, Berkeley, Cal. 

Round Table Discussion—What Can Youth Be 
Given to Do in the Work of the Church? Rey. 
E. I. Goshen, Ogden, Utah. 


SunDAY, May 10. 
Sermons in the churches. 
Meeting for men in the Grand Opera House. Rey. 
G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. 
Mass Meeting Plymouth Church. Addresses by 
Pres. George A. Gates, D. D., Rev. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, D. D. 


Monpay, May 11. 
III, THE CHURCH AND JOURNALISM 


Bible Study—Readings in the Minor Prophets. 
Dr. Morgan. 

The Ministry of the Religious Press. Rey. H. A. 
Bridgman, Boston, Mass. 

What Do (a) Ministers and (bv) Laymen Desire in 
a Denominational Journal? Rey. Austin Rice, 
Walla Walla. 

The Distribution of Religious Literature. Rey. 
W. W. Ferrier, San Francisco. 

Larger Co-operation of the Church and the Secu- 
lar Press in Advancing the Moral Interests of 
the Community. Harvey W. Scott, Esq., Port- 
land, 

IV. PREACHING 


The Place of the Preacher; His Opportunity in 
an Average Pacific Coast Community, Rey. 
H. C. Mason, Pullman, 

The Ruling Idea of Jesus as the Basis of Preach- 
ing. Rev. W. H. Day, Los Angeles, 

The Balance between Preacher, Pastor and Ad- 
ministrator. Rev. Peter A. Simpkin, Salt Lake 
City. 

Some Things Needing Emphasis in the Modern 
Pulpit. Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Addresses—Mormonism. Rey. J. D. Kingsbury, 
D. D., Salt Lake City. 

The Chureh—Its Perils and Power. 
Campbell Morgan, D. D. 


Rey. G. 


TUESDAY, May 12. 
V. FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Bible Study—Readings in the Minor Prophets. 
Dr. Morgan. 

Interest in Missions a Supreme Factor in Church 
Life and Growth. Rey. J. R. Knodell, Santa 
Cruz, Cal. 

Present Day Missionary Motives and Our Attitude 
toward the Ethnic Religions. Prof. George 
Mooar, D. D., Berkeley, Cal. 

Have Our Congregational Churches Reached the 
Limit of Interest and Effort in Missionary En- 
terprise? Rev. Walter Frear, San Francisco. 

The Great Non-Christian Peoples Contiguous to 
Our Coast. Rev. P. 8. Knight, Salem, Ore. 

The Attitude of Protestanism towards Roman 
Catholitism in Pacific Lands. Rey. H. B. 
Long, Prescott, Ariz. 


The Influence of Political Methods and Moral 
Standards of Christian Nations upon. Non- 
Christian Peoples. Rev. E.S. Williams, Sara- 
toga, Cal. 

How May Our Churches Be Stimulated to a More 
Lively Interest in Missions?—Mission Study 
Classes and Missionary Meetings. Rev. H.M. 
Tenney, San José, Cal. 

Addresses—The Contribution of Missions in the 
Pacific Lands to World Progress. Rey. C. H. 
Daniels, D. D., Boston. 

The Chureh—Its Enterprise. 
Morgan, D:D. 


Rey. G. Campbell 


WEDNESDAY, May 13. 
VI. HOME MISSIONS 


Bible Study—Readings in the Minor Prophets. 
Dr. Morgan. 

The Problem of Self-Support and the Cost of Neg- 
lect to the Independence and Vigor of Our 
Churches. Rey. I. C. Meserve, San Francisco. 

The Character and Equipment of the Ministry 
Conditioning the Growth of the Churches, 
Rey. C. F. Clapp, Forest Grove, Ore. 

Financing Home Missionary Churches. Rey. J.L 
Maile, Los Angeles. 

Possible Wise Readjustment in Home Missionary 
Administration (a) in the Nation; (d) in the 
State. Rey. J. K. Harrison, San Francisco. 

Are Pacific Congregationalists Doing Their Full 
Share of Work and Bearing Their Full Share 
of the Burdens of Evangelization? Rey. L. L. 
Woods, Seattle. 

Congregational Church Extension in Our Coast 


Cities. Rey. H. H. Wikoff, San Francisco. 
Federation and Comity. Rev. E. D. Hale, Niles, 
Cal, 


Addresses—The Home Missionary Situation. Rev. 
R. A. Beard, D. D., Boston. 

The Church—Its Witnesses. Rey. G. Campbell 
Morgan, D. D. 


THURSDAY, May 14. 
VII. THEOLOGY 


Bible Study—Readings in the Minor Prophets. 
Dr. Morgan. 

The Permanent and the Transient in Theology. 
Rey. J. H. Bainton, Colfax. 

The Relation of Temperament to Religious Expe- 
rience and Expression. Rey. W.F. Day, D. D., 
Los Angeles. 

The Atonementin Present Day Religious Thought. 
Rey. R. B. Blythe, Victoria, B. C. 

The Sphere of Doctrine in Christian Life. Rev. 
Henry Kingman, Claremont, Cal. 

The Phenomena of Divine Healing. Rey. C. R 
Gale, Spokane. 

The Place and Influence of Naturalism in the 
Theology of Today. Rey. E. E. P. Abbott, 
Chula Vista, Cal. 

Evolution and Revelation. Rey. George R. Wal- 
lace, D. D., Spokane. 

Addresses. Rev. R. R. Meredith, D. D. , Pasadena, 
Cal. 

The Churech—Its Vision and Race. 
bell Morgan, D. D. 


Rey. G. Camp- 


FRIDAY, May 15. 
VIII, SOCIOLOGICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Bible Study—Readings in the Minor Prophets. 
Dr. Morgan. 

The Problem of Our Spanish Population. Rev. 
A. B. Case, Los Angeles. 

Recent Experiments in Temperance Legislation. 
George F. Cotterill, Esq., Seattle. 

The Sunday Question on This Coast. Rey. Jona- 
than Edwards,$Pendleton, Ore, 

The Truth about Individualism. Rey. H. P. 
James, North Yakima. 

How May a Healthful Social Order Be Created? 
Rey. R. B. Hassell, Everett. 

Are the Churches at Fault Today in Their Gen- 
eral Attitude toward Labor Organizations and 
Other Social and Fraternal Movements? Rey. 
©. P. Dorland, Los Angeles. 

New Evangelism. Rey. J. K. McLean, D. D., 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Addresses. Rey. Charles R. Brown, D. D., Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The Church—Its Heavenly Calling. Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan, D. D. 


SATURDAY, May 16. 
IX. CONGREGATIONALISM 


The Mission of Congregationalism in This Coast. 
Rey. William Rader, San Francisco. 

Bible Study—Readings in the Minor Prophets, 
Dr. Morgan, 

The Training of a Congregational Church (a) in 
Self-Government and Fellowship; (+) in Effi- 
clency. Rey. O, L. Mears, Snohomish. 

Cougregational Esprit de Corps. Rey. E. L. 
House, D. D., Portland. 


ae 
aoa: 


SuNDAY, May 17. 
Sermons in the churches. 
Meeting for men in Grand ong Rev. e. 

Campbell Morgan, D. D. 

Mass Meeting in Grand Opera House. Short7ad- 
dresses by Rev. W. F. Day, D. D., Rey.sE. L. 
House, D. D., Rey. J. K. McLean, D. D., Rey. 
C. R. Brown, D. D., Rey. W. H. G. Temple, 
D. D., Rey. A. H. Bradford, D. D. 

Closing Address. Rey. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. 


Norg.—All sessions held in Plymouth}Church 
where not otherwise indicated. The timetassigned 


for papers is twenty minutes and ss pray fif- | 
teen minutes, except that on Friday afternoon, ‘i 
May 8, the papers will be confined to fifteenzmin- 
utes each. + 


From Southern Berkshire 


The coming of the State Association toy Great 
Barrington, May 19, has aroused much interest. 
The provisional committee has been at work upon 
a program since January and the many acceptances 
of invitations to make addresses justify the predic- 
tion of an interesting and profitable meeting. The 
committee has sought variety, rather than unity of 
theme. The main topic will be ChristianyNurture 
and the Home, but the committee is fortunate.in 
having secured distinguished speakers tfor other 
live and pertinent subjects. Dean Sanders{of Yale 
will speak at the opening session on The Spiritual 
Use of the Bible Enhanced by Present Day Scholar- 
ship ; the work of the new Religious Education'Asso- 
ciation will be presented and discussed; Mr. St. 
John will open the subject, The New Evangel- 
ism; Dr. Forbush will present Problems] of {the 
Modern Boy, and Rey. P. T. Farwell will give! a 
paper on the Relation of Prisons to ChristiangSen- 
timent. The committee hopes that all formalities, 
reports, etc., may, so far as possible, give way be- 
fore the pressing themes of the hour. Time has 
been reserved for discussion. Rey. Dr. J. H. Denison 
of Central Church, Boston, will preach. Berkshire 
will be in her loveliest dress, and if nature is in a 
kindly mood, the delegates will be more than re- 
paid for a journey to this charming hill-country. 

Two churches, Lee and Housatonic, have just ob- 
served the twentieth anniversary of their Endeavor 
Societies: the former with Dr. F. E. Clark as 
principal speaker, and the latter, with Treasurer 
Shaw. One of these societies has substituted for the 
Pledge this statement of purpose : 


OUR AIM 


Trusting in God for strength I purpose: ~ 

To love God supremely and my brother-man as 
Christ loved me; 

To be loyal to every command of Jesus, and to 
try to reproduce his spirit and life in the world ; 

To rule my own spirit, keep faith in my ideals, 
think of those things which are true, honorable, 
just, pure, lovely and of good report, and cast all 
my care on Him who careth for me; 

To observe the means of grace, and abound in the 
work of the Lord; 
¢ ke bear another's burden and so fulfill the law of 

ist; 

To see and hope for the best in all men ; 

To increase happiness in the world, and overcome 
evil with good; 

To seek the supremacy of the kingdom of Christ, 
and the sovereignty of Truth, Righteousness, Peace ~ 
and Love everywhere. 

Three churches in Northern Berkshire are pastor- 
less, and a fourth seems in imminent danger of be- 
coming so, as its pastor, Rey. Raymond Calkins, is 
much wanted elsewhere, as here. Fortunate the 
community and church that can enjoy his ministries. 

R. DE W. M. rv 


From New Hampshire to 
Indiana 


The recent call of Rey. Henry H. Wentworth to 
First Church, Terre Haute, is a loss not only to the 
church in Goffstown, N. H., which he has efficiently 
and faithfully served for eleven but to the 


He has interested himself in the schools, seeking 
out those who gave special promise of u 
persuading and then helping them to 
eral education. His discernment is 
fact that nearly every one of these 


Exeter Academy. Mr. Wentworth 
Haute a newly-completed church bull 
debt, to be dedicated on his arrival, a 
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Consulting State Editors: Rey. E. L. Smith, Seattle; Rev. Austin Rice, Walla Walla 


The Coming Congress 


The Pacific Coast Congregational Congress, to 
conyene in Seattle for ten days beginning May 8, 
will be the third representative gathering of our 


 eburches on the Pacific slope. The last was held in 


Oakland and San Francisco three years ago. Its 
purpose is to cement the churches more closely to- 
gether and to develop loyalty to Congregational his- 
tory, ideals and institutions. The program for this 
year is more elaborate than ever before attempted. 
It is twice as long as any previous one and partakes 
somewhat of the nature of an institute. This fea- 
ture is emphasized by the coming of Dr. G. Campbell 
Morgan, who will give each morning readings in 
the Minor Prophets and a platform address each 
evening. 

Our connection with the national body is empha- 
sized by the coming of Dr. A. H. Bradford, its mod- 
erator, and representatives from The Congrega- 
tionalist and the national missionary societies. 
Dr. Bradford will make the opening address, on 
The Nobility and Value of Our Free Congregational 
Inheritance. He will speak frequently during the 
session and preach from our leading pulpits. The 
other Eastern representatives will all have places 
on the program, which appears on page 642. 

The sessions will close with a large mass meeting 
in the Grand Opera House, the largest auditorium 
of the city, when the effort will be made to set forth 
before the community the fact that Congregation- 
alists stand for fundamental things, and that the 
kingdom of God cannot safely be ignored in the 
growing life of these Pacific commonwealths. 

The inspiration of studied papers, of fine ad- 
dresses, of free discussions will be one feature of 
this meeting; another, -of equal value, the oppor- 
tunity for acquaintance and forming new ties of 
friendship. The noon and evening meals will be 
served in the vestry of Plymouth Church, by the 
different Seattle churches. In the interest of this 
Congress the associations of Yakima and of Eastern 
Washington have omitted their spring meetings. 
Its significance would be better appreciated by our 
friends on the Atlantic Coast were they-to be de- 
prived for three years of any American Board meet- 
ing or similar Congregational assembly. There is 
no disposition to develop a Pacific Coast church life 
apart from the national life of our churches, but 
rather to develop efficiency in the work which must 

always be peculiarly our own. 

The prayers of all our churches, East'and West, 
may well be centered upon this gathering in Seattle 
from May 8 to 17, E. L. 8. 


Eastern Washington and Northern 
Idaho 


The past few months have been marked by un- 
usual prosperity. Gains have been notable both in 
accessions on confession and in improvements on 
ehureh property. Contrary to what is sometimes 
the case, the good times for business have been also 
good times in spiritual conditions. 

If the promise of the early months of the year is 
maintained, the Year-Book for next January will 
show an even greater proportion of gain than last 
year. Sprague reports 19 accessions, 18 on con- 
fession since Jan. 1. Medical Lake 12, on con- 
fession 10; Dayton 11, on confession 10; Walla 
Walla, German, 12 on confession, with eight to be 
received in May from a class; Walla Walla, First, 
24, on confession 11. 


THE CHURCH JUVENILE 


Probably the most encouraging sign is the 
awakened interest among young people. Certainly 
fn eastern Washington Christian Endeavor holds 
an important place. 

In Medica} Lake, where the church unanimously 
refused to accept the resignation of Rey. Harry E. 
Mason, the Endeavor Society has subscribed $100 
to his support, doubling both its pledge and its mem- 
bership. At Westminster Church, Spokane, a Young 
People’s Literary and Social Club has been recently 
organized, with an atttendance sometimes reaching 
over eighty. 

This church has also introduced a commendable 
custom. Its Men’s Club, whose object is to promote 
and social life, at its last meeting gave an 


_¢hureh of Medical Lake, in recognition of their 
splendid services in the recent legislature. 


The movement among the young people has been 
aided in several places by pastors’ classes, and 
these seem to be growing in frequency and value. 

Rey. H. P. James of North Yakima has recently 
organized with excellent results an Inquiry Club 
for the boys. Besides the usual officers chosen from 
the members it has the pastor as superintendent. 
The constitution defines its object as “The study of 
the world’s best literature”; and the members 
pledge themselves to attend the half-hour meeting 
each week. The Old Testament books are studicd 
in turn, the boys being familiarized with their 
authorship and main contents; the superintendent 
giving a brief lecture and the members taking notes 
to use in the weekly review. The spiritual and 
ethical impressions are given indirectly. The class 
meets also frequently for social purposes. 

The Walla Walla pastor has been conducting for 
two terms a class for boys and girls from twelve to 
fifteen, taking up such topics as: The Origin of the 
Bible; How to Study It; Faith; Prayer; The 
Meaning of the Cross ; Loyalty to Jesus ; a series on 
The Naturalness and Meaning of the Christian Life 
and Church Membership, and another on such prac- 
tical virtues as Courage, Truthfulness, Sabbath 
Keeping. 

In Pilgrim Church, Spokane, under the lead of 
Rev. T. W. Walters, a young people’s club has been 
formed and arrangements are being made to estab- 
lish a reading-room in the church for young men. 


THE COUNTY FELLOWSHIP MEETING 


This feature, which has proved so successful in 
Walla Walla and Snohomish Counties, is spreading 
in Washington. April 13 the prosperous county of 
Spokane held its first gathering with large attend- 
ance and enthusiasm. Every pastor was present. 
Supt. W. W. Scudder preached. It was planned to 
meet thrice a year, next time at Medical Lake. 
This movement in Spokane County is a sign of 
progress and of unity and will probably initiate a 
church extension endeavor similar to that which 
has made our work such a splendid success in 
Seattle. 

THE CITY CHURCH OF TOMORROW 


Whitman County, in the rich wheat and fruit-rais- 
ing Palouse Valley, presents a characteristic prob- 
lem: We have here two strong churches in the 
main cities, Colfax and Pullman, both of them flour- 
ishing. But in the outlying country we have not 
been able to expand as we could wish. This county 
contains 2,100 square miles and a population of 
about 30,000; yet outside the two cities we have 
only six churches, very weak and only two of them 
supplied with pastors. A territory which supports 
250 public school teachers has but four Congrega- 
tional pastors. Here two men could be employed 
in circuit work with teams; yet on the salaries al- 
lotted it is all but impossible to maintain a team. 
The building up of churches among the more scat- 
tered farming communities is necessary to the fu- 
ture existence of our denomination. The farming 
population, once interested, can be relied on for 
faithful Christian living and a liberal return to the 
missionary society for the investment. Yet these 
fields at first require patient pastoral work. There 
is a growing conviction that this class of churches 
should receive special attention, since from them 
our cities of tomorrow draw their leaders. 


IN THE COEUR D’ALENE 


Our work among these mines of northern Idaho 
is moving forward. The shifting population pre- 
sents a difficult problem. In some mines all hands 
are changed every two years, aS a supposed pre- 
caution against labor troubles. This greatly in- 
creases the burden of church organization and sup- 
port. Saloons and gambling dens can gain as much 
from a transient miner as from a permanent; but 
it is most discouraging to a pastor, just when he has 
succeeded in interesting a young man in Christian 
activity, to have him obliged to move away. 

At Kellogg, under the efficient leadership of 
Rey. O. F. Thayer, a church of thirty-six members 
has been organized with a Sunday school, and plans 
are maturing for a building. 

In Wallace the labors of Rev. J. B. Orr, who pre- 
sents the modern conception of the kingdom of God, 
have been wonderfully successful. Work has been 
begun, a free public library and reading-room haye 
been established. Three lots for a building have 
been purchased for about $2,400, and with aid from 
the Church Building Society it is hoped to dedicate 
in June anew $6,000 edifice with a gymnasium in 
the basement. A. R. 


The Best for Many Years 


The state registrar reports these statistics for 
last year : 

Churches, 134, a net gain of 12; ministers, 104; 
membership, 7,369. Additions on confession, 650; 
total, 1,345. Removals : by death, 64; by letter, 379; 
by revision of rolls, 181; total, 624, Families num- 
ber 7,165, and Endeavorers 2,722. Sunday school 
membership is 11,776; average attendance, 7,750. 
This does not include about 150 missionary Sun- 
day schools with an approximate membership of 
6,000. Baptisms reached 522, including 320 in- 
fants. Home expenses were $97,344, and beneyo- 
lences $20,246. 

The year has been one of the best, as will appear 
from the net gains : 

In church members 744, as against an average 
net gain of 116 for the preceding five years; in 
Sunday schools, 1,482; in home expenses, $4,665, 
and in benevolence, $4,567. This forward stride is 
largely due to the faithful labors of Superintendents 
Scudder and Greene, and to the loyal service of the 
home missionary pastors. Notin many years have 
there been so few fields unsupplied. 

According to the estimate of the state home mis- 
sionary committee for the coming year, twenty-eight 
missionaries will receive less than $700; the same 
number will have between $700 and $900 and a 
dozen will have $900 or more. R. 


In Western Washington 


Each church was requested to furnish its most 
interesting fact of news. Here is a summary of the 
replies: 

Edison.—Rev. W. A. Hughes reports: The only 
Protestant church for many miles around, the com- 
munity being chiefly a farming and lumbering one. 
Railroad just completed through town. Preaching 
is maintained at two points, two and one-half miles 
distant, and Sunday schools are carried on-at both 
places. 

Ferndale.—Rev. M. W. Morse has been using 
recently a stereopticon, illustrating the life and 
parables of our Lord. Our largest giver has left, 
yet we have decreased our application to the C. H. 
M.S. by $50. 

Leavenworth.—Rev. W. P. Pease. We are hold- 
ing special meetings with Evangelist 8. R. Wood. 
A large lumber mill recently established, and an 
electric plant soon to be installed will bring consid- 
erable growth to the community. 

Granite Falls—Rev. C. W. Bushnell. The field 
covers 86 square miles. Membership exactly 
doubled in 1902 by addition of six on confession 
and nine by letter. Gifts last year to seven na- 
tional societies, $6.70 per resident member. This 
record is exceeded thus far during present year by 
25 per cent. East of us, along the Monte Cristo 
branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad for 38 
miles, there is not a settled minister of any denomi- - 
nation. This church does what it can to cover the 
territory. 

Snohomish.—Rev. C. L. Mears. Began self-sup- 
port April 1, with pastor’s salary raised to $1,000 
and parsonage; $250 spent in improving church 
auditorium with carpets and decorations during 
March. Evening congregations average 200. Eight 
new members received recently. 

Hartford.—Rey. J. H. Parker. Chureh recertly 
organized and recognized March 27. Membership 
includes eight denominations. Twenty Free Bap- 
tists expect soon to join. The country round about 
in thea midst of a movement towards the kingdom. 

Everett.—Rey.R.B. Hassell. Has just celebrated 
tenth anniversary of church and fifth of pastorate. 
Within five years 155 new members have been 
received, 76 on confession. Is planning to build 
and organize a Second Church on the bay side, a 
mile and a half distant. The new building will cost 
about $6,500 and seat 600. It is expected that this 
Second Church will soon become the leading Con- 
gregational force of this growing city. , 

Bellevue.—Rey. H. W. Mercer. Is developing 
interest in home and foreign missions, with the 
help of the Missionary Calendar and the regular 
schedule for missionary contributions, provided by 
the state committee—our chief interest at present. 

Seattie, University Church.—Rev. T. C. Wiswell. 
Situated beside the university, keeps in close touch 
and sympathy with the students. Has a Men’s 
Club for discussing social, political, philosophica 
and religious problems, attended by fifteen Xo thirty 
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five men. Also a Boys’ Club, meeting at pastor’s 
home, now studying basket-weaving. Holds second 
service at half-past six with address by some mem- 
ber, usually not the minister, or by some outside 
specialist. Opportunity for questions given at close 
of address. Experiment has been successful thus 
far. 

Seattle, Taylor.—Rey. L. L. Woods. Has just 
completed subscription of $500 for improving its 
plant and paying heavy grade taxes ; $200 has been 
added to pastor’s salary since coming to self-sup- 
port two years ago. 

Seattle, Edgewater.—Rey. H. E. Mills has just 
given a monologue interpretation of the study of 
Joseph at evening service to crowded house. The 
story is committed to memory in Bible language 
and then repeated as a passage from Shakespeare 
might be given. Great interest is manifested, and 
the pastor proposes to follow the same plan later 
in the year, using the stories of Queen Esther, Dan- 
jel and the birth of Jesus. Thirty-nine accessions 
were received at the last two communions, fourteen 
on confession. Church has been self-supporting 
the past year. bd 

Tacoma, First—Rey. E. T. Ford. Pastor gives 
short prelude to each evening service, followed by 
brief gospel address, and at close of service the or- 
ganist gives a recital, brief and devotional, upon 
the splendid pipe organ. This has increased con- 
siderably the evening attendance. 

Steilacoom.—Rey. H. B. Hendley. The Sunday 
school fills the church to overflowing, and over 95 
per cent. attend each Sunday. For the quarter just 
closed, more than 60 per cent. have not missed a 
session and half the classes had no absence in pre- 
ceding quarter. i 

Sylvan.—Rey. C. E. Philbrook. Membership has 

ncreased 100 per cent, during the past year; $380 
have been raised toward parsonage fund. Hopes 
to build this summer. 

Roy.—Rey. C. W. Wells. Church, ten years old, 
receiyed 23 members during March and 12 on con- 
fession April 5, making 35 accessions as the result 
of special meetings. The community has definitely 
decided to unite all religious interests in the sup- 
port of our chureh, and self-support is being ac- 
tively canvassed. The village has 150 people, with 
a large outlying farming community. 
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Olympia.—Rey. E. R. Loomis. Twenty persons 
received during last four months, seven on confes- 
sion, 

South Bend.—Rev. T. H. Henderson. Has just 
purchased a fine new organ costing $150. Special 
meetings under Evangelist Wood resulted in many 
decisions for Christ. 

Kalama.—Rev. W. E. Young. All outstanding 
debts have been paid and the church is ready to 
increase pastor’s support. 8. 


Whitman College Notes 


The new catalogue shows an enrollment of 320, 
an increase of about twenty per cent. over last 
year. The new dormitory for girls, Reynolds Hall, 
is overflowing. The new dean, Miss Cobb, sister of 
Dr. Henry E. Cobb of New York, has been remark- 
ably successful in winning the respect and affection 
of the girls. 

The religious life has been more active and ona 
higher level than ever before. Conversions in con- 
nection with the Day of Prayer for Colleges made 
a deep impression. A new interest in missions 
finds expression in two large and vigorous mission 
study classes. 

The college will profit by the Congregational 
Council at Seattle, for Dr. A. H. Bradford, Secretary 
Daniels of the American Board, and Rey. H. A. 
Bridgman of The Congregationalist have agreed to 
be its guests. 

The award of a Cecil Rhodes Scholarship to 
Whitman is a fitting recognition of its long-continued 
influence for the highest educational standards. A 
decided impulse has been given to the classical 
course and the study of Greek, 

The Inland Empire Teachers’ Association, over 
300 strong, met here April 16-18. A visit to Whit- 
man’s grave closed a stimulating meeting. 

The death of ex Pres. A. J. Anderson, nine years 
president of the college and the chief factor in its 
organization, occurred in March. A memorial sery- 
ice in his honor was held April 21, with addresses 
by representatives of the board of trustees, the 
alumni, and the faculty. 8. 


Our Readers’: Forum 


An Appeal from Nebraska 


Whatever one’s views may be concerning the 
comparative number of ministers and pulpits 
in our country, here in Nebraska we face acon- 
dition which defies all statistics to disprove. 
We need ministers. To say nothing of pul- 
pits, there are parishes in abundance where 
men are needed. There are magnificent par- 
ishes awaiting not so much the right man as 
the deyoted man. There have been and are 
several of a thousand square miles each. 
They offer unlimited opportunity for service 
by their mere extent of territory—territory 
often sparsely settled indeed, but to whose 
people one may be a minister in countless 
ways; though he must never forget that he is 
a minister of the gospel. 

It takes all sorts of people to make Nebraska. 
In general the population is of self. possessed, 
keen-witted, quick-judging folk, who are pre- 
disposed to look with suspicion upon any one 
not thelr own, especially an Eastern man; 
wherefore they are silent till they haye been 
won, but give confidence readily if they deem 
aman worthy of it. They admire two things, 
humility and frankness. One who comes to 
teach and reform upon pre-determined (and 
therefore prejudiced) plans, finds a cold re- 
ception, or a mocking acquiescence, or some 
vigorous discipline; one who comes to live 
among them and serve them is welcomed. 
And he may say what he will frankly; the 
nearer he “‘hews to the line” the more he is 
admired, if not followed. The Westerner de- 
splaes “‘meanness”’ above all things, and is 
quick to discover it; proportionately he ap- 

 plauds straightforwardness, 

The Westerner often wears a mask of indif- 
ference, but behind it are keen eyes to note 

- with readiness all that is going on. Once con- 
fidence is gained, however, the minister has 
firm and familiar friends in abundance; he 
is invited to share all that the house affords, 


listened to with regard and sometimes defer- 
ence. He receives in the measure that he 
gives. He enters into the sacred joys and 
sorrows of human beings who are his broth- 
ers. He has the best. He is expected to give 
the best. 

Such men are needed, humble, frank, de- 
voted men. The devoted man is always and 
everywhere the right man; he is willing to 
learn, eager to serve, rejoices in friendship, 
worthy of confidence. There are vacant par- 
ishes waiting, longing, praying for such men, 

If education, training and creed are not first 
questions, they have their place. A man can- 
not have too much education if he knows how 
to coin it for current use; the more he has 
the better he is appreciated. If he has train- 
ing of the right sort, that is also counted in 
his favor. And he must believe something, 
and believe it hard. 

There are losses and compensations. An 
Easterner cannot help missing the old associ- 
ations, of libraries, and companions of kin- 
dred interests, even the old scenery. He 
misses music and culture. But he finds broad 
prairies, sunshine, humanity. He finds work 
that may well bea joy tohim. He gets out of 
ruts and into trails. He is homesick, heart- 
sick, at times; but he has yet opportunities 
that angels might well desire. He can be his 
best self, and that is none too good. He can 
minister nobly, righteously, tenderly, 

You may be needed in Massachusetts. 
Some—many—consecrated men are needed in 
Nebraska. Here you may earn a thousand 
dollars a year, more or less, receive six hun- 
dred, and spend it all. Here you may find 
outlet for all your energies, opportunity to 
use all your equipment, need for all your 
prayers. Here you will meet men and women 
whom it is an honor to know; here you will 
find the same sinfulness, the same longing for 
better things, the same indifference as else- 
where. Here you will see an abundance of 
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beautifal children, and learn | 
The criticism of our President—tha' 
of righteousness—is not applicable . 
which, O Lord, se And 
I am convinced that if you could see the 
bright faces of the children—the little girls in 
sunbonnets and the romping boys, and get 
acquainted with them in imagination, you — 
would long for the reality and come to 


Nebraska. A. G. AXTELL. 
Trenton, Neb. ~ clin Seat “My 
The Institutional Church | 


Ihave seen statements in The Congregation- 

alist to the effect that the institutional church 

is a failure. I wish some one would express 
himself at length on the subject. It seems to 
me that the principle involved would apply to 

the debated question of the use of the smaller 
country churches for socials and reading cir- 
cles. Tuomas DYKE. 


As to the Missionary Magazines 


It is all too common nowadays for pastors 
of prominent churches to say in rather a 
boastful way: ‘‘I never read the missionary 
magazines. They go into the wastebasket 
unopened.” When pastors do not care to 
look into these magazines, it is not strange 
that their people are indifferent as to what 
is going on in mission fields, or ignorant as 
to whether or not the magazines are worth 
reading. Lack of desire for information is 
one of the obstacles in the wayof thegrowth .- 
and support of true missionary work at home 
and abroad. H. 


Public Schools in Favor Still 


Dr. Harris, in his report for 1900-01, in- 
deed says that the gain in attendance for the 
last decade has not kept pace with the gain in 
population. He unfortunately uses the word 
attendance when he means enrollment or reg- 
istration, His tables show that he means en- 
rollment; his comments on them show the 
same. He takes special pains to show that 
while the enrollment has fallen away a trifle 
the actual patronage of the schools has gained 
on the population; the doubling of the high 
school population during the decade being 
one remarkable index of this gain. Enroll- 
ment is no measure of attendanee. One child 
attends school a week, another a year, but 
they count alike in the enrollment. Enroll- 
ment is often swollen by the double or re- 
peated registration of names. The increasing 
accuracy of enrollment statistics cal but 

reduce the figures somewhat. 

In Massachusetts we are now visdietag at- 
tendance data based on a uniform school year. 
Double enrollment, in consequence, is disap- 
pearing. Our Massachusetts population shows 
a gain of 25 per cent. for the decade and the 
enrollment in our public schools a gain of only 
22 per cent. That looks bad, one says. But +: 
do not be too hasty with conclusions. The 
average membership of our public schools and 
with it their average daily shows 
a gain of 29 per cent. for the decade. 

Further, this handsome gain has been made 
in the presence of a 40 per cent. increase in 
the parochial school enroliment. If the sup- 
posed failure of the public ma awe 
pace with the gain in population 
as in the editorial to which you refer to mean 
a growing dissatisfaction with 
real success of the public schools in 
ahead of the gain in population should t 


terpreted as meaning a growing ni 

with them. FRANK 

Massachusetts State aa 
cation. 


A city is just as honest as the grea ne 
ber of citizens casting a ballot with | 


no higher in the scale of 
—Lillian Betts. : 


1 

ees Calls 

| ADAMS, FRANK H., Walla Walla, Wn., to Eagle 
, Harbor. Accepts, supplying also Port Blakeley. 


a ALLEN, Wm. C., miss’y, A. 8. S. Union in Indiana, 
{ to Washington, Hosmer, E. Mt. Carmel and Can- 
‘ nelburg. Accepts. 

] ASADOORIAN, AVEDIS M., Henry, S. D., to Iro- 

quois and Osceola. Accepts. 
BuaiR, ALLEN J., Tipton, Mich., to Brimfield, Ill. 
Accepts. 
_  SBReEy, J. L. (Presb.), Vineta, I. T.,to lvanhoe Park 
Ch., Kansas City, Mo. Accepts, and is at work. 
Bush, FRED’K W., Hopkins Station, Mich., to 
Galesburg. Accepts, closing five years’ service 
at Hopkins Station. 

_ MALKINS, RAYMOND, Pilgrim Memorial Ch., Pitts- 

; field, Mass , to State St. Ch., Portland, Me. 

. CHASE, SAm’L B., to continue the eighth year with 

May fiower Ch., Lansing, Mich. Accepts. 

T CLARKE, ALMON T., C. H. M. supt. for Alabama, 
to Emanue] Ch., Fort Payne. Accepts. 

CLARKE, CHAS. F., to Trent and Newman Lake, 
Wn. Accepts, and is at work. 

CRATER, GEO. W., Wheatland, Wyo., to Wash- 
tucna, Wn. Accepts, and is at work. 

CRUM, JOHN H., Beacon Hill Ch., Kansas City, Mo., 

{ accepts call to North Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

| CURRIE, WALTER R., to continue at Coal Bluff, 

) Ind., where he has supplied. Declines, and will 

study at Oberlin College. 

’ DAyIs, FRED’K L, Morrisville, Vt., to Westville, 

Ct. Accepts. 
DunGAN, THOs , Imlay City, Mich., to Sutton, Neb. 

DuNTON, ABRAM L., Gilbert, Io, to Belmond. Ac- 

cepts. 
Ewart, HucH W., not called to Oriska, Kensal 
and Buchanan, N. D. 
EXTENCE, GEO, Eastlake, Mich., to Smith Memo- 
rial Ch., Grand Rapids. Accepts. .- 
GANSE, E. N. (Friend), to Mound City, Kan. Ac- 
cepts, and Js at work. 
emia CLYDE W., Oberlin Sem., to Pocatello, 
da. 
4, apis IRA G., Popejoy, Io., serves Burdette 
also. 
HAMBLY, M.C., to Cheney, Wn. Accepts. 
HERR, HORACE D., First Ch., Muscatine, Io., to 
Ames. Accepts. 
Hix, L. B. (U. B.), Muscatine, Io., to Eagle Grove. 

, Accepts, and is at work. 

HUELSTER, WoM., Elgin, Ill., to become financial 

agent of Wilton German-English Coll. Accepts, 

: and is at work, retaining residence at Elgin. 

HULLINGER, FRANK W., Hayden, Col., to Colo- 

rado City. Accepts, beginning June 1. 

JOHNSON, WM. N., Melville, N. D., to Long Beach, 

4 Wn. Accepts. 

JONES, FRED V., Portland, Ore., to First Ch., Ritz- 
ville, Wn. Accepts, and is at work. 

JONES, WINFIELD S., Heath, Ala., to the newly 
organized church at Opp. 

LASH, ABRAHAM H., to remain a second year. at 

. Dundee, Mich. Accepts, the year beginning 

- July 1. 

ba MERRILL, HARRy E., to continue at San Jacinto, 

Cal., where he recently tendered his resignation. 

: _. His health, which was poor, is greatly improved. 

3 OSTEN- -SACKEN, FRED’K V., E. Rockaway, ING) Ye, 

B to Polar, Wis. Accepts. 

4 OWENS, EDMUND, Mullan, Ida., to Pomeroy, Wn. 
, Accepts. . 

: Pore, G. STANLEY, Fort Pierre, 8. D., to become 

a field see’y of Yankton College. Accepts, and is at 

F. work. 

SANDs, JOHN D., for thirty-five years pastor at Bel- 
mond, Io., becomes pastor emeritus. 
_ SmiTH, G, ERNEST, Sauk Center, Minn., has not 
accepted call to Cornish. 

THIEME, K. F., to remain another year at N. Enid, 
Oki., and to add to his field a German outstation 
near Weatherford. 

Wart, WM. J., Vienna, Ill., to Doon, Io. Accepts. 


4 
: 
: 
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Ordinations and Installations 


BoorH, Mi,ron H., o. Madison Co., First Ch., 
Hebron, Io., March 11. Sermon, Rev. D. P. 
Breed; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. H. Burch 
and Joseph Steele, Jr. 

1 KELLER, ABZA B., o. Cass, Anamosa, Io., April 21. 

; Sermon, Rey. F. G. Smith; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. H. McLaren, A. D. Kinzer and C. C. 
Warner. 

NORTHROPE, ByRON-W., o. Marion, Ind., April 

_. 1%, Sermon, Rev. J. W. Bailey; other parts, Rev. 

Messrs. E. D. Curtis, Levi White, Rob’t McNaugh- 

ton, F. W. Raymond, A. L. Rowe and C. W. 

Choate. 

ee - Resignations 

, JOHN P., Albion, Ill, and returns to his 

Mg er home in Wheaton. 

. RS, WM. H., Weatherford, Okl. 

ALLEN J., Tipton, Mich. 

‘ALL, WALTER A., Ogden, lo. 

R., First and West Chs., Bangor, Mich. 

‘ “a W., Priest River, Ida. 
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DE GROFF, CHAS. F., Letcher, 8. D., to devote his 
entire time to newspaper work. 

ELDRIDGE, EDWIN R., Emanuel Ch., Fort Payne, 
Ala., to give all his time to N. Alabama College. 

HAmMBY, DAVID D , Grangeville, Ida. 

JOHNSTON, WM. G., Milford, Io. 

OLINGER, WM. G., E. Tacoma, Wn. Has removed 
to Forest Grove, Ore. 

OSTEN-SACKEN, FRED’K V., E. Rockaway, N. Y., 
to take effect June 1. 

TOWNSEND, MORRIS B., Alpine and Alpine Center, 
Mich. 

WASHINGTON, ALONZO G., Farnhamville, Io. 

WRBITZKY, EDMUND, Bethlehem (Bohemian), St. 
Louis, Mo., removing to North Dakota. 


Increase of Salary 


DAVENPORT, JOHN G., Second Ch., Waterbury, 
Ct., $600. 

DRAWBRIDGE, Rop’T W., Viliage Ch., Medway, 
Mass., $150, 

GILROY, W. E., Broadview Ave. Ch., Toronto, Can., 
$100. 

GorpDoN, JAS. L., Broad St. Ch., Toronto, Can., 
$500. 

SNEATH, ISAIAH W., Franklin, Mass., $200. 

SWIFT, CLARENCE F., Central Ch., Fall River, $400. 


Dismissions 
BAcon, WM. A., Park Ch., Springfield, Mass., 


Mareh 25. 
TENNEY, WM. L., N. Adams, Mass., April 27. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


CLEARLAKE, WN., 16 members, Rev. Richard 
Bushell, Eagle Rock and McMurray, in charge. 
GRANGER, IDA. 

HARTFORD, WN., vec., 27 March. 24 members. 
Opp, ALA., in addition to church already estab- 
lished, 15 March. 17 members. 
PLAINVIEW, NEB., vec. 16 April. 

Rey. J. J. Parker, pastor. 
ROLAND, N.Y., 7 April. 26 members. 


Stated Supplies 


BoswoORTH, THEODORE K., at Longton, Kan. 

CRANE, CHAS. D., formerly of Yarmouth, Me., at 
Reno, Nev., for three months, with a view to per- 
manency. 

SMITH, G. ERNEST, Sauk Center, Minn., for a short 
time at Cornish. 


Licensed to Preach 


When known, the name of the college from which 
the candidate graduated is appended. 


BY HARTFORD, CT., NORTH ASSOCIATION 


BLIss, CHAS. B., Hartford Sem. (Yale). 

BUTTERFIELD, CLAUDE A., Hartford Sem. (Dart- 
mouth). 

CASH, HERBERT E. B., Hartford Sem. (Brown). 

HIRAYMA, KIHACHI, Hartford Sem. (Doshisha). 

PROCTER, WM. M., Hartford Sem. (Whitman). 


BY HARTFORD CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


BERG, IRVING H., Hartford Sem. (Lafayette). 
KILBON, GEO. L. W., Hartford Sem, (Oberlin). 
TRACY, CHAS. K., Hartford Sem. (Oberlin). 
WaLcort, PHILIP C., Hartford Sem. (Yale). 
WARREN, BERTRAM A., Hartford Sem. (Brown). 


BY MIDDLESEX, CT., ASSOCIATION 


DAVIS, JOHN M., Hartford Sem. (Oberlin). 
EMRICH, RICHARD S. M., Hartford Sem. (Bates). 
STANLEY, CHAS. A., JR., Hartford Sem. (Marietta). 
YARROW, ERNEST A., Hartford Sem. (Wesleyan). 

(These four men are sons of ministers—two of 
missioparies—and all have foreign mission work in 
view.) 

BY NEW HAVEN, CT., UNION ASSOCIATION 


ADAMS, Epw. B., Yale Sem. (Yale). 

ALLING, Morris E., Yale Sem., for two years for 
special home missionary service. 

Brown, Rop’t E., Yate Sem. (Oberlin). 

CasTror, GEO. D., Yale Sem. (Drury). 

Cross, JuDSON L., Yale Sem. (Colorado). 

HARWELL, Rop’r R., Yale Sem. (Hampden Sid- 
ney). 

HUNTING, HAROLD, Yale Sem. (Yale). 

Scort, EVAN W., Yale Sem. (Marietta). 

WARREN, CHAS. M., Yale Sem. 


67 members. 


Personals 


ASHMUN, Epw. H., has recently closed his work 
at Weiser, Ida., on account of impaired health. 
Mr. Ashmun is an enthusiastic conchologist and 
may employ his enforced retirement from pastoral 
work in making further collections for educational 
institutions. 

Brown, Evyiorr W., and wife, Glen Ridge, N.J., 
were tendered a reception and valuable gifts, 
April 24, on the fifteenth anniversary of their 
marriage. 

CRAM, DELBERT W., and wife, have safely reached 
their field, Valdez, ‘Alaska, after their visit to New 
England and the East. Valdez has grown rapidly 
during the past months, as thousands of people 
are going in to the new gold fields on the Tamana. 
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The Valdez chureh has-shared in the growth dur- 
ing Mr. Cram’s absence under the care of Rev. 
G. L. Hosford. 

KyYTE, JOSEPH, and wife, who have been passing 
the winter in Washington, D.C., have returned to 
South Braintree, Mass. 

MARSTON, PERCIVAL F., and wife, Lewiston, Me., 
at a reception tendered them on the fifteenth anni- 
versary of their marriage, April 13, were presented 
with a mahogany davenport, Limoges china, and 
other gifts. 

PARKER, JOHNS D., has removed from E. Orange, 
N.J., to New Haven, Ct. 

THOMSON, Rop’r, Am. Board missionary at Sam- 
okoy, Turkey, who is supported by the churches 
in Orleans Co., Vt., is shortly expected in this 
country and will speak in a number of the churches 
of that county. 


Gifts and Bequests 


GREENWICH, MAss.—By the will of Mrs. Emily A. 
Atherton, late of Winchester, N. H., $1,000, for 
the support of preaching. 

HANNIBAL, Mo., Pilgrim.—To the pastor, Rev. 
H. W. Webb, from church and congregation, three 
pieces of furniture; from the young people, a tele- 
phone. 

KANE, PA.—Individual communion cups, a memorial 
to John Thomas Griffith by his daughters, Misses 
Annie and Mary J. Griffith. 

PULASKI, N. Y.—Resurrection window portraying 
the Marys and the angel at the sepulchre, the gift 
of Mr. D. B. Meacham of Cincinnati, a former 
member, in remembrance of his parents, Daniel 
B. and Eunice S. Meacham. 

SHELTON, Cr.—Contracts have been signed which 
provide for the building and presentation of a fine 
new pipe organ to the church by Dr. G. A. Shel- 
ton, a leading citizen. 


Debts Raised 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Bethany.—$1,500 due 
Church Building Society arranged for; salary of 
Rev. Maurice B. Morris increased. 

PORTAND, ORE., First.—$18,000: by a Request of 
$1,000, Easter pledges of $16,500, on™April 12 
$500 more; leaving only $1,500 due. For the 
plan and for its execution within ten days the 
church is mainly indebted to the new pastor, Rev- 


E. L. House. 
Material Gain 


FALLS VILLAGE, Cr.—Auditorium renovated ; new 
oak pews, hard wood floor, embossed ceiling, oak 


wainscoting, walls papered, new choir loft. Re- 
opened April19. Rev. J. L. Evans, pastor. 
NoRTH YAKIMA, WN.—Rev. H. P. James. Chureh 


building painted; new pulpit furniture, chairs for 
vestry and a carpet; pews finished in hard oil; 
new organ secured and through the aid of a loan 
of $600 from the Building Society a $1,350 par- 
sonage built. 

; Annivetsaties 


CHESTER, N. J.—Twenty-first of C. E. Society, April 
15. Rey. F. A. Johnson, now of New Milford, 
Ct., the founder of this first society in New Jersey 
and twelfth in the world, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and gave an address on Pioneer Endeavor: 

SwAMpscoTT, MAss.—Fifth of pastorate of Rev. D. 
Emery Burtner. Nine accessions at May com- 
munion will make eighty-seven since his coming. 
Salary increased $100 for second time. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NQ SUBSTITUTE 
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New Mexico Association 


It met with First Church, Albuquerque, April 3. 
Notable sermons were preached by Rev. Messrs. 
G. L. Patterson of Gallup, J. H. Heald of San 
Rafael and W. J. Marsh of Albuquerque. 

It is a great joy to these workers “ in the deserts” 
to come together. The teachers in the Mexican 
schools and pastors seldom see the face of any ex- 
cept the people with whom they labor. 

The topics were so treated as to give a new 
interest in our work and workers among this needy 
people. It is an inspiration to listen to those who 
in the spirit of the Master visit the sick, enlighten 
the ignorant and give the hope of new life to those 
bound in sin. 

This, work is among a people who still practice 
the half heathen, half Catholic penances. These 
teachers go at every call to visit the sick, comfort 
the dying and speak hope and blessing to those who 
bury their dead. 

New plans of co-operation between the 
Missionary and Education Societies have been 
working finely. General Missionary Heald and 
two native pastors make a circuit, preaching in all 
the villages and holding services in all the schools. 

A new training and industrial school is looked 
for, where the advanced pupils can go forward in 
preparation for the enlarging life before the 
territory. 

The association closed with a social afternoon at 
the parsonage, where with gracious hospitality Mr. 
Marsh and his wife kept open house. J.D. 


Home 


K. 


A Series of Primary Institutes 


The Maine Sunday School Association has ar- 
ranged for a series of meetings of great interest to 
all Sunday school workers. They have obtained 
the services of Mrs. Pettit, one of the best primary 
workers in the country, for a four weeks’ tour of 
the state during May and June. Here is the pro- 
visional arrangement of places and dates: Berwick, 
May 19; Portland, 20, 21; Rumford Falls, 22; 
Lewistoyg 23, 24; Strong, 26; Bath, 27; Damaris- 
cotta, 28; Augusta, 29; Rockland, 30, 31; War- 
ren, June 1; Belfast, 2; Dover, 3; Houlton, 4, 5; 
Calais, 6, 7; Machias, 8; Ellsworth, 10; Bangor, 
11; Skowhegan, 13, 14. H. W. K. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


SMITH—EKSTROM—In Chicago, Ill., at the home of 
the bride, by Rev. G. 8. F. Savage, D.D., April 23, 
James Gordon Smith and Evelyn Margurite Ekstrom, 
both of Chicago. 

STRAIN—BRUCE—In Washington, D. C., by Rev. W. 
Ross Fishburn, Rey. Horace L. Strain, pastor of First 
Church, Decatur, Ill., and Frances Maude Bruce of 
Dubuque, Io. 

WILLARD—PHIPPS—In Prospect, Ct., April 15, by 
Rev. George Phipps, assisted by Rev. William H. 
Phipps, both brothers of the bride, Rev. Henry Willard 
of Chicago and Marion J. Phipps. c 


Deaths 
ARNETT—In Whittier, Cal., Rev. Sam’l G. Arnett, of 


heart trouble, after intense suffering. 


BENSON—In Beloit, Wis., April 6, Sabra H., w y 
Rey. H. H. Benson: Az rei-aadhs Saiibenas 

CHAMBERS—In Granite Falls, Minn., 7, Rev 
Alexander Chambers. ° SEL ae Pee 


EBBS—In Elgin, l., March 7, Jane W., w y r 
enw: Epps.” ’ arch 7, Jane W., widow of Rev. 


KEEP—In Walpole, N. H., April 18, Rev. Elisha A. 
Keep, aged 49 yrs. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 4, | 
10,30 A. M. Speaker, Rev. Daniel Merriam; subject, 
The Influence of Ministers. President King of Ober- 
lin will also speak. 

¥, M. ©. A. INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD CONFERENCE 
Topeka, Kan., April 30—May 3. ; : 

, ao CONFERENCE, First Ch., Brockton, Mass., 
PILGRIM CONFERENCE, N. Carver, Mass., May 5. 
HAMPDEN CONFERENCE, E. 


Longmeadow, Mass. 


May 6. 
PACIFIC COAST CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, S 
Wh., May 8-18. $8, Seattle, 


} 


' 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
FUNERAL U 


NDERTAKERS 

and EMBALMERS, 

2826 and 2828 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


oe ih 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


LA CROSSE 
May 12, 13. 

Essex SOUTH CONFERENCE, Middleton, Mass., May 
13. 

ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH, W. B. M., Wake- 
field, Mass., May 14. 

AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
May 14-16. 

MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, an- 
nual meeting, Great Barrington, May 20,4 P.M. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Rev. Messrs. F. E. Emrich, 
D.D., W. A. Knight and 8. P. Cook. 

PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Los Angeles, 
Cal., May 21. 

ADDISON COUNTY CONFERENCE, Vergennes, Vt., May 
26, 27. 

ATLANTA CONFERENCE, Atlanta, Ga., May 26. 

Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
Gearheart, Ore., May 29. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 2-4. 

BENNINGTON COUNTY CONFERENCE, Pern, Vt., June 2. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, annual meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Mass., June 10. 

CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONVENTION, Moody 
Institute, Chicago, June 23-30. 

SOUTHERN YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July 1-8. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
July 6-10. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y. P. S. C. E., Denver, Col., 
July 9-13. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSION- 
ARY CONFERENOE, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 
July 21-31. 


DIsTRIOT CONVENTION, Sparta, Wis., 


Bible 
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Spring Humors 


Come to most people and cause many 
troubles—pimples, boils and other erup- 


tions, besides loss of appetite, that tired | 


feeling, fits of biliousness, indigestion and 
headache. 

The sooner one gets rid of them the 
better, and the way to get rid of them 
and to build up the system that has suf- 
fered from them is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Forming in combination the Spring Med- 
icine par excellence, of unequaled strength 
in purifying the blood as shown by un- 
equaled, radical and permanent cures of 


OLDER Boys’ CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, Lake George. Scrofula Salt Rheum 

NF) a ao ea Scald Head Boils, Pimples 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
P Pie Ae Blood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Missouri, erce ay 5- 
New Hampshire, Newport, ° May 5-7 Catarrh Dyspepsia, Etc. 
Kansas, alina, May 7-11 3 
pane palaces, ar a4 Accept no substitute, but be sure to 
Massachusetts, Great Barrington,. May 19-21 ’ 
Michigan, Cadillac, : i May 19-21 get Hood 8, and get it today. 
pen York, ree “ 26-31 
v, ron, ay 19- 

Pennsylvania, Scranton, May 19-21 ] id 
South Dakota, Mitchell, May 18-21 Subscribers’ Wants 
Iowa, reston, ay 19-2 rs - : : Py 
Rhode Island, Providence, May 26-27 Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
Vermont, Burlington, June 9 words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 


Connecticut, New Haven, June 16 


Lightened 


Use Pearline 


cleaning. 
saves time, 
saves\ your 
strength, 
makes the 
whole work 


. easier and 
pleasanter. Noth- 
ing gets dirt out of the house 
with so little trouble and fuss. 
Less rubbing with PEARLINE, 
less wear to paint, wood-work, 
everything. Use PEARLINE 
without soap or any other help 
—use it for every article in the 
house. 


Don’t Drudge— 
USE PEARLINE 
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1 lines ten cents each per 


Housekeeper. Wanted, by a pastor, widower, no 
family, housekeeper and companion of culture and re- 
finement. Address John Allender, Middlefield, Ct. 


A Student in Theological Seminary desires to supply 
or assist church during spring and summer, Coun’ 
preferred. Address “ Student,” 13, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, an experienced housekeeper for a college 
Apply, stating age, experience, and gene 
17, care The 


dormitory. pp chao Bari 
regationalist, 


qualifications, to M. P. W., 
Boston, Mass. 


——— a Green Lage ra sare 
verandas, modern improvemen' eep lawn, 
4 table healthful, Ret: 


beautiful drives, pare water, fine ve 


erences given and required. Box 191, 
Wanted, a care-taker and general helper, to grow 
into the position of housekeeper for two business women 
A young woman who is wholly 
referred. 

+, 17, care The Con- 


in a suburb of Boston. 
familiar with household affairs 
stating age and experience, M. P. 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Young Gentleman, near the end of his coll 

course, and expecting to enter the seminary in the + 
desires to serve through the vacation season as travel- 
ing companion, tutor, agen or any other responsible 
service for which he 1s fitted. Satisfactory references. 
Communicate with Mr. Berry of the onal 


Bookstore. 


CHURCH BELLS .ci'2#5 


and PEALS 
Best Superior Copper and Get our 


MicSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore, Md. 


AT SPRING CLEANING 


Spring has come with its overhauling and 
house-cleaning. 
have found half a dozen pieces of furniture 
that have reached the hopeless condition where 
you cannot use them longer as they are, 4 

We take these broken-down, damaged, bat- 
tered pieces and at a trifling expense we restore 


Within the last week you 


them. It costs from a tenth to a half what 
you would pay for a new piece. We send for 
| and return the article free of all expense to you. : 


lf you are in any doubt as to the wisdom of trying to save an old chair or sofa, 
send us a postal and let us call and give a figure for the work of re-upholstering. 


That costs you nothing. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


ATMANU- JOH 
FACTURERS 
65 


PRICES. 


WASHINGTON 


N H.Pray & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


2 May 1903 


4 


, 


4 


— iski 
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Andover Seminary Reunion 


About seventy-five of the alumni of An- 
dover enjoyed a social reunion and luncheon 
at Young’s Hotel last Monday noon. Pro- 
fessor Hincks presided. A cordial welcome 
was given Prof. W. R. Arnold, the new pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, who responded with en. 
thusiasm for his work, emphasizing the value 
of the study of the Old Testament, approach- 
ing as nearly as possible to its original sources. 
Professor Platner spoke of the function of a 
theological seminary, and Rey. J. W. Buck 
ham of Salem, who is under appointment toa 
professorship in the Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary, spoke on the same theme. Rey. Allen 
E. Cross spoke for the alumni of Boston. 
The unspoken message which was yet quite 
clearly understood was that Andover is to 
continue to do business at the old stand. 


Forbearance 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 

Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk? 

At rich men’s table eaten bread and pulse? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 

And loved so well a high behavior, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech 
refrained, 

Nobility more nobly to repay ? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 3-9. Jesus’ Teaching as to Prayer. 
Luke 11: 1-13. 


The utterance of children. In faith. With per- 


severance. For intercession. Forgiveness condi- | 


tioned on forgiving. 
[For prayer meeting editorial see page 617.] 
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GRAND VOTING CONTEST 


$1,250.0 


$400 $400 $200 


$100 


TO BE DIVIDED 
INTO 7 PARTS 


$50 $50 $50 


TO BE DISTRIBUTED AMON 


Boston Nursery for Blind Babies 


The Care of Blind Babies 


Floating Hospital 


The sick babies’ refuge in summer 


Helping Hand Temporary Home for Destitute 


Jewish Children 


A Splendid Charity 


N. E. Deaconess Association 


A society whose members work without pay 
Branches: Hospital, Training-school, Home 


N. E. Peabody Home for Crippled Children 


The care and cure of destitute crippled children 


Salvation Army 


A Universal Charity 


St. Mary’s Infant Asylum 


The care of foundlings and orphans. 


ACCORDING TO THE VOTES RECEIVED 


CONDITIONS 


The purchase of goods in our store to the extent of 25 cents 
entitles the customer to one vote, and one more vote for 
each additional 25 cents’ worth purchased thereafter 


VOTE EARLY AND OFTEN 


GILCHRIST COMPANY 


More of Those Excellent 50 Gent Books for $. §. Libraries 


Several weeks ago we offered a fine list of $1.00, $1 25 and $1.50 books at a special price, 50 cents each. The result 
has been a large demand and quite a number of the titles advertised have been exhausted. Sunday schools realize that 


here is an opportunity to replenish their libraries at about one half the usual cost. 


We now offer some additional titles 


at the same low rate while they last, 50 cents each. Copies of the former list furnished on application. 


mee THE STARS. Agnes Giberne. pp. 311. 


The story of wonders in the sky told in a pleasing 
manner for young people. 


_ BLUE peaeaee THE. Miss I. T. Hopkins. 


pp. 384, $1 
A good story for boys suggesting ways of being useful. 


BUSY BEES. Mrs.8.8. Robbins. pp. 391. $1.25. 


This is by the author of the well known “ Bessie 
Books,”’ *‘ Win and Wear Series,” etc. ‘ 


CHRISTIE’S NEXT THINGS. Mrs. Geo. A. Paull. 
pp. 263. $1.00. 
A helpful and cheery story for girls. 


CRUISE OF THE MARY ROSE, THE. W. H. 


¥ hecaiepag pp. 262. $1.25. 
_ Boys who like stories of the sea—and what boy does 
- nhot—will find this book absorbingly interesting. be 


DEERHURST. Julia Douglas. pp. 383. $1.25. 
The story of a boy’s adventures from the time when he 
idnapped until his joyous restoration to his parents 


- and ancestral home. 

a 

_ FATHER’S HOUSE. Howe Benning. pp. 278. 
’ 


 ~pp. 248, 


4 — worker’s struggles and successes are graphically 


S 


ee se ee: A. Jennie Harrison. 
_ The heroine {s\not onl 


the daughter of a fisherman, 
a daughter of the 


ing, and a very winsome and 


x tive character. 


SE ON THE BLUFFS, THE. Julia McNair 


» a pp. 347. $1.50. 
estern flood sto ll-k: 
Ba he Tags story by a well-known and very 


iA STRANGE QUARTERS. Edwin Hodder. A 
_ Story of Constantinople. pp. 312. $1.25. 
_A dramatic tale of adventure. Two boys are practi- 
ly ome in Constantinople, and the many adven- 
cures gb which they Lise before they finally get 
2a] ends are a very vivid way. 
to their friends told in ivid 


N THE PINE WOODS. Rev. L.T. Baily. pp. 304. 
engaging story with a high moral tone. 


Ae Se ANNANDALE. Evelyn E. Green. pp. 394. 
$1.26. 

The story of a young girl. Her trials, temptations, 
failures and triumphs. : 


LOOKING SEAWARD. 
pp. 383. $1.25. 
This story will prove alike helpful to parents, teachers 
and scholars, aH of whom will find in it much that will 
inspire to nobler thought and action. 


Jennie M. Drinkwater. 


LUCKY LOVER. John Habberton. pp. 306. $1.25. 
A bright story by the popular author of ‘ Helen’s 
Babies.” Recently published. 


MAX VICTOR’S SCHOOLDAYS. S§S.S. Pugh. pp. 

344, $1 25. 

This story includes the loss of property through fraud- 
ulent transactions of trusted friends, a struggle for a 
legal education, a professional triumph, and the forgive- 
ness of enemies. 


MINISTERING CHILDREN. 
worth. pp. 279. $1.00. 


MINISTERING CHILDREN, SEQUEL TO. 
Charlesworth. pp. 270, $1.00. 
Two old but good books which have had wonderful 
popularity and usefulness. 


MISS NETTIE’S GIRLS. 
256. $10. 
A very practicable and attractive volume, leading 
eae ee out into the field of personal Christian 
activity. 


MOTH AND RUST. Mrs. Julia McNair Wright. 
A second prize volume ($300). pp. 394. $1.25, 


MR. GROSVENOR’S DAUGHTER. Julia McNair 
Wright. pp. 384. $1.50. 
One of the most practical as well as interesting of the 
many excellent stories by this author. 


NAOMI. Clara B. Conant. pp. 305. $1.00. 
The story of a young Jewess and her conversion to 
Christianity. 


NELLIE’S NEW YEAR. Rey. E. A. Rand. pp. 301. 
$1.00. 


The story of a happy and useful Christian life, full of 
interesting pictures of home life. 


Maria L. Charles- 


Maria 


Constance Evelyn. pp. 


NEW ENDEAVOR, A. Sophie B. Titterington. 
pp. 394. $1.25. 
An interesting Christian Endeavor story, pervaded by 


a strong missionary spirit. 


ON A SNOW-BOUND TRAIN. Julia McNair Wright- 
pp. 276. $1 26. 
A “‘avinter’s tale” full of interest and also of whole 
some teaching. 


OUR THREE BOYS. §S.E.Chester. pp.320. $1.00. 
A good boy’s story. 


PAUL FRENCH’S WAY. Jennie M. Drinkwater, 
pp. 278. $1.26, 

A beautiful story for young peonle: Paul French was 
one of God’s noblemen and the reader will follow the 
story of his earnest, self-sacrificing life with keen inter- 
est to the end. 


READY AND WILLING. 
pp. 333. $1.25. 
A good story for girls by a popular author, 


SEVENTEEN AND TWICE SEVENTEEN. Mrs. 
A. F. Raffensperger. pp.320. $1 25. 
A girl who at seventeen is willful, impulsive and self- 
ish is disciplined by pain and toil so that at the age of 
thirty-four she is a noble, unselfish Christian woman, 


STRANGE CONDITIONS. Fannie E. Newberry. 
pp. 368. $1.25. 
A book which every one will. enjoy, and which will be 
for profit as well as interest, 


THREE AND TWENTY. Jennie M. Drinkwater. 
pp. 353. $1.26. 
The story is interestingly told; the characters vividly 
brought out, and interest and tempt the reader on. 


THREE WOMEN. Jennie M. Drinkwater. pp. 402. 
$1.25 


A healthy, well-written book, as most of Mrs. Drink- 
water’s books are. A good book for girls. 


UP TO THE MARK. Isabella T. Hopkins, 
372. $1.00, 
The story of a poor little waif and his growth to worthy 
manhood. 


WIND AND WAVE. E.H. Berch. pp. 380. $1.25- 

Full of adventures written in an easy natural style. 
Rich in incident and shows a keen insight into human 
character. 


Miss I. T. Hopkins. 
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Christian News from Every where 


Christian people in Northampton, Mass., 
have been made glad by the gift by A. L. Wil- 
liston, a prominent Congregationalist, of a 
site for a Y. M. C. A. building and $5,000 
in eash. A like sum was previously given 
by Miss Judith Kingsley, an old resident of 
the town. 

Mr. Charles Booth’s elaborate study of reli- 
gious conditions in London just issued is not 
meeting with approval by the Free Church 
Press. And the criticism is not that he ven- 
tured upon the task, but that he has employed 
a faulty method of gathering facts, and gen- 
eralized too freely on imperfect and inade- 
quate data. 

Prussia and the Grand Duehy of Mecklen- 
burg have decided to eject, forcibly if need 
be, the Mormon missionaries from this coun- 
try who are securing converts there. It will 
affect not less than 135 missionaries and 4,000 
converts and may lead to diplomatic contro 
versy between the United States and the Ger- 
man Fore/gn Office. 


A woman has used 


a lamp chimney of 
mine for fourteen 
years. 

Whata jolly good 
time she has had ! 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
pastor says of it: “It is by far the most perfect 
hing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 


book, “‘The Cup.’ It is free. Write 
for ft. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 
tle dt tte — haces en aoa 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


Let us send you our special illustrated 


Pews, Assembly Chairs 

CHURCH SEATING, evs, Assembly Chain 
tractive designs are also durable, comfort 

_ Sble and aid to better listening. Freo cata 

p logue. American School Furniture Company 
{ Salesroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New Yor? 


2 Individual Communion 
, Sige. eee 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT 00. 
Dept. K, Roskester, N, ¥. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office and Works po: Xena! creen, Mass. 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


Another opinion about the new Hymnal 


ee ee ee ee 


Pilgrim Songs 


From Rev. Theodore D. Bacon, Flint, Mich. : 


“I have kept the book on my piano and gone 
through every tune in it that was not entirely 
familiar at least once, and most of them several 
times. It has been a recreation for me. I have 
also made a study of the words. I am glad to say 
that I tiad the book as a whole far in advance of 
anything else I have ever seen, for its purpose, 
Both the words and the music have a much higher 
tone than is to be found in most other Sunday 
schoo! hymnals, and yet the words are simple and 
easily grasped, and the tunes, so far as they are 
new, are entirely within the capacity of any school 
that will try to learn them.” 


Will you examine a copy if we send it? 
25 cts. boards; 35 cts. cloth net in quantities 


sss The Pilgrim Press ancuo 


The committee to name a successor of the 
late Rey. William J. Woods as secretary of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, has nominated Rev. W. Hardy Har- 
wood, pastor of Union Chapel, Islington, Dr. 
Allon’s successor. He has an admirable rec- 
ord as pastor, as an able preacher, attractive 
platform speaker and efficient administrator 
while serving as chairman of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Rey. Ambrose Shepherd, the leading 
preacher of Glasgow, Scotland, and one of 
the ablest men among Scotch Congregation- 
alists, contemplates visiting this country in 
the autumn. He is especially interested in 
and conversant with social problems and at 
the same time a deeply spiritual preacher. 
It will be his first visit to the States. There 
is some talk of an exchange of pulpits with 
Rey. Dr. N. D. Hillis of Brooklyn. 


Education 


Prof. Charles R. Van Hise, an eminent ge- 
ologist, and for some years professor of geol- 
ogy at the University of Wisconsin, has been 
elected its president. 


John Finley, now professor at Princeton 
University, and formerly president of Knox 
College, Illinois, has been elected president of 
the college of the city of New York. He is 
an alumus of Knex College, and formerly was 
prolific as a writer on economic and social 
questions. 


Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 

What rainbows teach, and sunsets show ? 

Verdict which accumulates 

From lengthening scroll of human fates, 

Voice of earth to earth returned, 

Prayers of saints that inly burned— 

Saying, What is excellent, 

As God lives is permanent ; 

Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain ; 

Heart’s love will meet thee again. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


sae Wine sent free and prepaid if they need 
an 

One small dose of this remarkable remedy, 
once a day, —, and perfectly cures ind!. 
gestion and catarrh of the stomach, cures con- 
stipation, so that in less than a week you have 
no more trouble, clears the liver and kidneys 
of congestion so that vital organs become 
healthy and active. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine takes all 
inflammation and catarrh from the bladder 
and all pain and trouble from prostate gland. 


China Bedroom Sets. 


Mark=Down., — 


q 


Intending purchasers of Crockery, 
China and Glass for seashore and 
country houses will find attractive lines 
in Toilet Sets. 

We have taken out sets (of 10 piec 
and 12 pieces) of patterns we will close — 
out to make room for importations on 
the way, ranging from the low cost to the 
finer class from Ridgways, Bridgwoods 


and Broadhurst, which will be sold at a 


mark-down, presenting an advantage 
to the purchaser. 

In the Dinner Set Department (3d floor) 
are many sets of which we have a single 
set only (not to be duplicated) ata mark- 
down value to close out. 

Also in the Lamp Department 
(gallery floor) are genuine bargains at 
the mark-down prices. 

Visitors will find in the Art Pottery 
Rooms (3d floor) and in the Glass Dept 
attractive specimens adapted for wedding 
presents, 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co, 


China, Glass and Lamps, 
120 FRANKLIN ST., cor. Federal, 


For Sandwiches 


| 
Salads and Meats » 


SUES 


For Meat or for Medicine, 
For Pleasure or for Pain —SLADEB’S 
is the Best, Ask grocers for tt. 
“If it’s SLAps’s, it is pureand 


IF you are scrofulous, dyspeptic, rheumatic, trou- ~ 
bled with kidney complaint, general debility, lack- 
ing strength, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


TovRIsT CARs via B. & M—W.8§. Nickel Plate 
Roads are famous for their completeness and luxu- 
rious comfort, are positively unexcelled, having 
same bedding, linen and toilet supplies as standard — 
Pullmans, also colored porter and personally ¢on-— My 


ducted by special agent. $! pelted 
able. See local agents or write L. £ on, Mass 


- 
“ oa 
N. E.P.A., 268 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. — 


A MARK-DowN SALE at 
Stratton’s means all that 1s claimed | 
will be seen by their announcement 
in this issue, they have moved eer 
patterns of their Dinner Sets, 


room to incoming importations. They 
nounce new designs of China and G i 
landed, which are specially adapted for 
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‘ 
“New Jersey’s Annual 
Convention 


_ With the booming of surf in their ears, and 

_ the horizon-line of the Atlantic before their 

eyes, the delegates of the Congregational As- 

4 sociation of New Jersey assembled for their : 

 thirty-fifth meeting, April 21, in the new house 

_ of worship of the Asbury Park Church, Rev. 

_ W. A. Wagner, pastor. 

__ A large majority of the churches in this as- 

_ gociation, which includes Maryland, District 
of Columbia, part of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
 ginia, responded toroll-call. Rev. M. R. Fish- 

_ burn of Washington was moderator, succeed- 

_ ing Dr. W. A. Ries of Newark. 

The report of the corresponding secretary, 

_ Rey. L. F. Berry, showed a gratifying gain in 

_ membership —1,131, out of a total enrollment of 

_ 12,957—or nearly nine per cent. increase. As 

_ usual, Jersey City, First, leads the van, with 

- @ membership of 1,080. Washington, First, 
and Montclair, First, are close second and 

_ third, each being over the thousand mark. 

A slight falling off, however, was noted in 

_ benevyolences—a serious matter, considering 

_ the prosperity of the churches. The church 

in Wilmington, Del., being defunct, beyond 

_ doubt, its name was dropped from the rolls. 

A startling fact that developed was, that out 

_ of the nearly sixty churches in the association, 
almost half have been temporarily set back by 

_ pastoral changes. Today, six are without 

- leaders. 

The convention sermon was by Rev. F. W. 
Hodgdon of Orange, one of the flitting breth- 
ren whom the East cannot hold. His subject 

was Authority in Religion, and his plea was 

_ for Christ and the Bible as ‘‘a law of life, not 

_a law /or life.” 
Rey. John L. Scudder of Jersey City 
breathed the fire of Enthusiasm in Religion 

_ into the hearts of the conference, not only by 
words, but by his enkindling presence and 

spirit. Other speakers were Rev. Drs. Rice, 

_ Ryder and Richards, secretaries of the Minis- 
terial Relief Fund of the National Council, 

the A. M, A. and the C. C. B.S. 

_ Prof, F. K. Sanders, dean of Yale Divinity 

_ School, stated The Needs of the Sunday School 

- and pointed out tentative methods of relief. 

Not only must the literature be vastly im- 

_ proved, in the way of systematization, grada- 


tion and emphasis on the historic method, but |. 


_ the teaching staff and even the pastor, must 
_ be inoculated with fresh pedagogical virus, 
and give greater importance to the educa- 
tional function of the school than has been 
- done heretofore. ; 

_ Above all, the widest freedom for experi- 
‘mentation should be allowed. This empirical 
_ spirit the Religious Education Association, 
> of which Professor Sanders is the head, can 
more naturally-foster and develop than the 
International Sunday School Association. 

_ The convention was brought to a thrilling 
close when Dr. S. P. Cadman of Brooklyn 
gave his address on The Puritan. Back of all 
_ the movements which have proved resistless 
in history and literature has burned the love 
for the Bible and for God. And today, not 
libraries, free schools or manual training will 
preserve this nation intact, but zeal for up- 
rightness and the laws of the Almighty. 


= 


Ss. B. 
eee 
‘ \ 
Yr. Hale’s Tribute to Foreign 
i ' Missions 


a 
_ A CURE FOR SELFISH MORBIDITY 


ld man, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, speaks 
yf the reactive influence of foreign 


A careful and wise observer of New 
and life, in the first half of the last 

; mand to say that the missionary 
nt which an with Judson’s 
m should be gratefully remem- 
yus here, not simply for the good 


it did in India, but by its enlargement of 
our life at home, It was a good thing 
to have a map of India or of Asia Minor 
hang up in the back part of the pulpit. 
It was a good thing then, and it is a good 
thing now, to have people’s eyes and ears 
and hearts and hands occupied by some- 
thing larger than their own working ma- 
chinery. The historian of the century 
cannot fail to see that, side by side with 
such interest in other lands thus excited, 
there came in the healthy gospel of self- 
forgetfulness. Boy or girl learned what 
the Saviour meant when he rebuked the 
selfishness of those who were satisfied 
in trying to save their own lives, It 
would not be dangerous to say that the 
A. B. C. F. M. has done more in this way 
to uplift the religion of America than its 
most successful apostles have done to 
uplift the followers of Buddha. Who 
reads thoughtfully the sad story of the 
victims of the witchcraft madness does 
not wonder that a few hundred people 
went mad. 


Truth about the character of other men 
is impossible without sympathy. This is 
why so much of our literature is only su- 
perficial cleverness, a mere gift of de- 
scribing from the outside with no real 
understanding.—Hugh Black. 


For this is Love’s nobility— 

Not to seatter bread and gold, 

Goods and raiment bought and sold; 

But to hold fast his simple sense, 

And speak the speech of innocence, 

And with hand and body and blood, 

To make his bosom-counsel good. 

He that feeds men serveth few ; 

He serves all who dares be true. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Any boy who 
reads this ad=- 
vertisement 
can start in 
business on 
his own acs 
count selling 


The 
Saturday 
Evening Post 


No money res 
quired. He can 
beginnextweek. 

Many boys 
make over $5 a 
week. Someare 
, maHing $15. 


HE work can be done after school 

hours and on Saturdays. Write 
to us at once and we will send full 
instructions and 10 copies of the maga- 
zine free. These are sold at 5 cents 
a copy and provide the necessary 
money to order the next week’s oup- 
ply at the wholesale price. $225.00 
in cauh prizes next month. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
489 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Skirts 


HIS is a season of new fashions, and 
all of the novelties are shown in our |} 
Summer Fashion Book and Supple-_ | 

ment, which are now ready. Our prices ar 
i, lower than ever before. We keep no ready 
i made stock, but every garment is made es- || 


ij} pecially to order. If what you get does not || 
| fit and please you, send it back promptly } 
\}/ and we will refund your money. Our aim || 
is your satisfaction. N 

Our Fashion Book and Supplem:<nt illus- HN 


\ 
\ 


variations of the prevailing fashions, « 

from Paris models, $8 to $35. $3 

Etamine Costumes, in styles to prevail & 
during the coming season, the most by 

fashionable costumes for dress occasions, 4, j/ 

| $12 to $35. i 
|| New Skirts, well-fashioned, in Spring and \\| 
Summer weight materials, look cool and 

feel cool too, $4 to $20. {i\ 

| Rainy Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, (|| 


{ 


2 


| trate: | 
l New Suits, well-tailored, showing many 

‘< 
." 


Jaunty Jackets, Traveling Dresses, etc. 


Y f 
: Write today for Fashion Bo k and Sup- jy 
plement and Samples; you will get them 
( free by return mail. A postal will br.ng GC 
S them. i 
National Cloak and Suit Company } 


I19 and 121 West 23d St.,New York 


4, 


a = Po 


Police Department 


Notice is hereby given that every dog 
three months old or over must be 
jicensed annually on or before the 
thirtieth of April. 

Licensed dogs shall wear a collar 
marked with the owner’s name and its 
registered number. 

Any person keeping an unlicensed dog 
is liable to a fine of fifteen dollars. 

Applications for dog licenses may be 
made at the several police stations on the 
divisions where the dogs are to be kept. 


By order of the Board of Police, 
THOMAS RYAN, Clerk. 


LYMYER a WORE DO 
CHURCH pasa Fess ouTa Loot 


us. TELLS A 
Write Fg tem tor Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnatl, G. 


BELL 


teel Alloy Church and School Bells. aa-Send for 
Siac The 0.8. BELL CO,, Hilishoro, Os, 


T 
Ti 
CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 


THE OLD MENPSLY “OUNDRY, Estab. by 4. Meneeiy 1526, 
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SS. DWELLING house in the city 
ahea . - : > 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS of Elizabeth, N. J., built one 
PA’ ia ; ; CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
ancuon ) t | hundred years ago, has always APRIL 24 
Cincinnati, x ¥ 
ECKSTEIN 5 : 3 NTL: Mrs. Charles M. Lamson presided, a1 
: been painted with Pure W hite Lead and cow a <a enya We. 
BRADLEY ins fen ; se. chapter of John. 
ee Linseed Oil—nothing else Taroresting agai eaii 
a There is not a crack, blister, blemish workers in West Central Africa. 
see , ; ° ee : Fay writes cheerfully even of the dels 
ae or imperfection of any kind in the paint. in reaching their destination upon r 
be ‘ ‘ f turning to their field last fall. “M 
ee * cricage Makers of mixtures, beat this record if Fay reached here just in time to saves 
ae our mission goods. The Comptori hi 
OULLIES, you can ! become bankrupt, and the mission goo 
MIBSO' = . were transferred just in time to sa) 
a to Be sure the brand is right. Those in them. Otherwinesieme whinpeseste ll 
SOUTHERN : goods made out in their name wou 
JOHN 7. LEWIR & 3R08c0 margin are genuine, and made by “old probably hase Ramen aiiaea by heir eel 
Philadelphia. ” 
MORLEY _ »” itors.” Miss Diadem Bell, after son 
ORT Ceveland, Dutch process. necks of sacle = 
am ie. samba, where, in connection with h 
xenrucky If interested in paint or painting, address study of the language, she could so 
cae ie render a little assistance in school. SI! 
National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. reaper pe ny pana 
k lowed by the division of the ox whi 
had been killed for the occasion. Ea 


had a piece of boiled meat and son 
oA e mush, and no one ate his feast there, b 
took his share home with him. 


Yellowstone Park The Message of Nahum 


Dr. William R, Arnold, the new he: 


er : ; ; of the department of Hebrew at Andov 
season opens June 1. The Park is increasing in popularity yearly and Seminary, gave the Boston ministers ls 


it is becoming quite the thing for special parties to visit it. Then, too, Monday an illuminating study of tl 
people stay there longer. Although the regular tourist trip provides for message of Nahum. After explaini: 


A ; ; the difficulty in understanding the boo 

5 
} days in the park, any one can remain longer without any extra charge owing to its lack of orderly arrangeme 
for transportation. Many cannot afford to spend more time than 54 sek and the author’s use of rare words, | 


there so the regular schedule is based on that fact. read a portion of the prophecy as cla 


The hotels are all modern in appointment, electric lighted and steam a Sor Pee eae 
heated and the trip through this Wonderland is the finest coaching trip rentectiel of the oracle went far to su 


to be found in the country. port his claim that itis unmatched amo: 


The government is spendi la amo f : f the literary productions of the Old Test 
& eae oe ee oe 7 J esi ores ment, and to emphasize the value of cr 
the road system. New roads, new steel bridges, improving old roads, ical study of the Seriptures. 


is the order of things. 


Yellowstone Park is the biggest thing of the kind in the world and Missionary Program for Mz 
‘“* WONDERLAND 1903,’’ which describes it and is published by the TOPIC: CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIO 
Northern Pacific, will be sent to you on receipt of six cents by AS AN INVESTMENT 


CHAS. S. FEE, St. Paul, Minn. Suggestions: There is needed for this se 
ice the Home Missionary for April. 1 
leader by a few words, introducing each pz 
can unify the varied and illustrative mater 
Let the parts under II, follow without he 
tation or announcement. | 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


IMPROVED | Opening words: Rey, 19: 1, 3-7. Hyz 
CUSHION FELT 3 Ns “Christ for the world we sing.” Pra 

~ (short): thanksgiving for “the gospel of | 
glory of God”; thanksgiving for the chur 
Responsive lesson: Isa. 35. Hymn, Por 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
summer, the residence of the 
late Hon. H. L. DAWES, in 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


= ee guese. | 

Apply to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or NDVI COMMUNION SERVICE. I. (a) Not a Sect, page 2; emphasize pa 

to Frank Russell & Co., Pittsfield, Oolicothae Tray othe Tease graph 2; (0) On the Frontier Line ; (c) Ft 
Mass. er Gystem. Simplest and best. Out- the Life of a Worker; (d) The 

Fee Bissen st utc Bo Congregationalism in Colorado. 

$32, Lima, Ohio. II. Investments in Nebraska. (a) Chure; 


pee aS : the result of missionary investments. (0) 


NO EooN eS —— 


on the population of the state, (d) Two 
tunate early conditions. (¢) Rev. F 
@) 
Has ever been found 
in the enamel of 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware | 


rience in the First Chureh, 
(h) Freedom of Ne 

The Blue Label proves it. Sold by leading 

House furnishing and Department Stores everywhere. 


of what? (i) Slow 
subsequent rapid growth material 

ests of churches. (j) Money i ' 
C. H. M. 8. and returns. () Inve 
First Church, Omaha, and returns; (0 
Mary’s Avenue, Omaha, and First, Lin 
(m) Returns in greatened lives. 


$80 z IL. Te et 
BURNED IN THE “If substitutes are offered write us. Send for Booklet. Suen ior See paragraphs 2, 3. The © aD St 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MBG. CO. SA MEE O Israel,” etc. Prayer 
NEW YORK BOSTON curcaco | ARESAFE] | ‘% spirit of service. my 


Love my Shepherd is.” 


2 May 1903 


In and Around Boston 


No Need of [More Sailors’ Bethels at the North End 


Most of the sailors’ boarding houses are in 
this section, and here, naturally, are most of 
the missions that minister to their temporal 
and spiritual needs. In North Square is the 
Mariners’ House of the Port and Seaman’s 
Aid Society ; on Hanover Street, near by, are 
the Baptist Bethel and the chapel of the Bos- 
ton Seaman’s Friend Society. The Salvation 
Army has now opened a shelter at 187 Han- 
over Street, within two minutes’ walk of these 


- bethels, and is canvassing for funds to buya 


place there. 

No one will regret that new forces are tak- 
ing up this important work for sailors. But 
one may question the wisdom of placing a 
new seaman’s mission in a quarter so well 
occupied already by first-class missions of the 
kind. When the Episcopal Church took up 
this work, it wisely planted one mission in 


Charlestown, another in East Boston; and 


both are thriving. There is still open field 
for work, full of promise, at the South End 
without crowding long established institu- 
tions. 

Congregationalists have in the chapel of the 
Boston Seaman’s Friend Society a first-class 
property worth $75,000, soon to be remodeled 


_ atan expense of $15,000. All that our churches 


ean devote to this kind of benevolence 
should go to the support of a work which, 
without being sectarian in its aim, has for 


(Natural Flavor) 


Food Products 


Always ready to serve—always deliciously ap- 
petizing. The natural flavor of the choicest 
meats and vegetables—the delicate aroma that 
comes from dishes temptingly prepared—the 
appetizing, ets re aah that delights the 
epicure—all these you'll find in Libby’s 
ome Baked Pork and Beans. Made in 
Libby’s. spotless kitchens, where purity reigns 
supreme—'tis only one of Libby’s Good 
‘Things to Eat. 
Send five 2c stamps for Libby’s big Atlas of the 
World. Handsome booklet—‘How to Make Good 
Things to Eat”—free. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Chicago 


A light Rus- 
sia Iron Stove 
for coal or 
wood. Just 
the thing for 
this season of 
the year. 


Send for ¢ Circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO, 
55 Portland Street, Boston 
_Providence New York 


: Painkilier. 


is and rheumatism, sprains, 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


For 60 years the house- 


nds 5 and 50'cent bottles, 


-sion—and 
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seventy-five years been their work and now 
for its new phase of improvement and en- 
largement needs funds more than ever. 


John Eliot Preaching to the Indians 


Memorial Hall in the State House on Beacon 
Hill has had a new mural decoration un- 
veiled recently. Henry O. Walker’s John 
Eliot Preaching to the Indians takes its place 
with his depiction of the Pilgrims on the 
Mayflower, and Edward Simmons’s Concord 
Fight and The Return of the Battle Flags at 
the End of the Civil War. The Common- 
wealth has done well to thus adorn its Val- 
halla, and the artists have succeeded gor 
ably in their work. 


The Young Men’s Congregational Club 


The annual election of officers and discus- 
sion of administrative matters was the busi- 
ness before the club at its meeting last week, 
after dining at the Hotel Brunswick. The 
new Officers chosen were Everett E. Kent, pres- 
ident; George M. Butler, first vice-president ; 
Frederick K. Jones, second vice-president ; 
I. T. Ripley, secretary ; E. F. Lord, treasurer, 
and S. Willoughby Wilder, Jr., auditor. The 
club has gained in membership during the 
year; comes out in excellent financial condi- 
tion; and is willing to be included in any 
active work during the coming year for the 
betterment of local Congregational conditions. 
Half of the meetings this year have been de- 
voted to discussion of specific denominational 
problems. At the next meeting in May, 
Ladies’ Night, President Eliot of Harvard and 
President Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College 
will speak. 


The New Police Commissioner 


Governor Bates has risen above every con- 
sideration of party or personal policy, and has 
selected as member of the police commis- 
its head—a man unknown to 
the politicians, but highly respected by his 
neighbors and by the members of the legal 
profession, Judge W. H. H. Emmons of East 
Boston, a modest, studious, ascetic, high-prin- 
cipled, firm-willed, unbribable citizen, who 
will bring to the place judicial temperament 
and experience, much knowledge of human 
nature, and a disposition to so deal with the 
important work he has to do as to reduce the 
evils of the liquor business and the license 
system to their lowest dimensions. It is re- 
freshing to have the administration of this im- 
portant part of the city’s activity put at once 
on a higher plane, and Governor Bates de- 
serves much credit for settling the matter as 
he has. There is always a disposition to 
make police administrators out of “men of 
the world” on the theory that you must 
fight the devil with fire. Governor Bates has 
thought otherwise. 


Windom Institute at Montevideo, Minn., 
the Congregational academy of the state, will 
have an attendance this year of over 200. 
With its high standards, it is pre-eminently 
the educational institution in a western sec- 
tion of the state as large as Maine. It has 
voted to increase its endowment of $25,000 to 
$100,000, if possible, during the next two 
years. The school is the only public monu- 
ment in Minnesota to the memory of that 
great Christian statesman, William Windom, 
twice Secretary of the Treasury, and a mem- 
ber of our Congregational church at Winona. 
It is hoped that his friends will help to make 
this institution an honor to his name. While 
Prin. M. L. Burton is excused for two 
years of study, Mr. Harry L. Martin of Carle- 
ton College will be acting principal. 


Cures Nervous Dyspepsia 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, the ideal stomach 
tonie and nerve food, banishes the depression, de- 
jection and disturbed sleep caused by disordered 
digestion. Builds up the entire physical system. 
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Sore Throat 


Quinsy, Laryngitis, Tonsillitis and all 
throat troubles quickly relieved and 
promptly cured by the use of 


Hydrozone 


Endorsed and recommended by 
leading physicians everywhere. It 
cures by killing the germs, without 
injury to the patient. Nature then 


promptly repairs the damage. Sold 


by leading druggists 25 cents a trial 
bottle. If not at yours, sent prepaid 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Qf, Chestataatant 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., NEW YORK 
White... 


Mount Refrigerators 


The White Moun- 
tain Refrigerator 
combines perfect 
construction, perfect 
insulation, perfect 
dryness, perfect 
coldness, perfect 
economy, perfect 
preservation of food, 
perfect convenience, 
and perfection in 
every detail. 


ee 


— | 


See our 1903 Souvenir Catalogue 
Maine Manufacturing Co., Nashua, N. H. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English OCure- pr lae 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. Y. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


a Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes_a_ luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Calsrs 
Cures scalp diseases & hair f 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 
OPI U Mi Habits Cured. Sanatorium 

Established 1875. Thousands 
having failed elsewhere 


have been cured byus. Treatmentcan be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio, 


Fol ie Stomachs 


Checks nausea and vomiting, relieves 
aching heads, cleans and refreshes the 
stomach; has been successfully persuading 
lazy livers and sluggish bowels into healthy 
action for over 58 years. Warranted free 
from narcotic drugs. 


At Druggists, 50c. and $1, or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO. (s.55* New York 


HIGH CLASS TOURS 


BRITISH ISLES 


Paris, Raral England, the Shakespeare Country, English, 
Seotch and Irish Lakes, Glasgow, Dublin, Edinburgh, pic- 
turer:que Walex and Enziand. 

Leaving June 4th and July 2d. 


NORWAY 


“Fair Devon” and the picturesque West and South of 
Eogland, London, the Nortn of England, North Cape, the 
Land of the Midnight Sun, Sweden, Denmark, and North 
Germany. Leaving June 9th. 


SWITZERLAND 


and its Grand Alpine Scenery, France and Germany, the 
Italian Lakes, Holland, Belgium, and Eogland. 
Leaving June 9th. 


RUSSIA 


Including Northern Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, and Ergiand. 
Leaving July 7th. 


OTHER TOURS T° *"A*EAnxPEtewsTon® 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Send for our Travelers’ Condensed Guide, containing rail- 
road rates, steamship fares, and sailing dates, ete. 


Private Car Trips arranged on shoré motice. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington St., opp. Old South Church, Boston 


Represent the very highest and latest 
development in organ construction. 


Tubular Pneumatic Action, : 
Haskell Pneumatic Stop Action, 
Lemare or Willis-Audsley Pedal Key Board 


and other special features. 


We will be pleased to submit plans, specifications, ar, 
upon application. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


180 Tremont Street, Boston 
FACTORIES - = - - - BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Phillips Brooks as His Friends 
Knew Him 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E. Winchester Donald, D. D., 
G. A. Gordon, D.D., Leighton Parks, D D., Rev. John Cotton 
Brooks, Rev. F. B. Allen, Rev. 1. 0. Rankin, W. N. MecVickar, 
D. D., F. G. Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D. D., W. R. 
Huntington, D.D., and many others, together with an estimate of 
Bishop Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D.D. It 
has many choice portraits and illustrations, and is printed on 
coated paper and bound in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net 


BOSTON The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 


A Book About 
Colorado 


Seventy-two pages full of infor- 
mation, beautifully illustrated 
and with a fine topographical 
map, it tells all about one of 
the most delightful countries 
in the world. Send for a copy. — 
Price 6 cents in postage stamps. 


Colorado, with its perfect climate 

magnificent mountain scenery and 
excellent hotels, appeals to every 
one in need of rest or recreation. 
Send for the book ‘today. 
yourself about Colorado. Perhaps 
next summer you may go there, 
The trip is not expensive. 


P. S. Eustis 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. & Q. Ry. Co, A 
209 Adams Street, Chicago é 
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- CHRISTIAN ‘WORLD 


Q May SSE 


Volume LXXXVII Number 19 


The College Man’s Interpretation of the Ministry 
Pres. Charles F. Thwing 


Evolution and Redemption Rev. W. L. Anderson 


The New Social Halls Association 
Rev. Raymond Calkins 


The Unit in Church Union Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. 


The Impending Guest Ellen Conway 


Toots (a Dog Story) Feannette A. Marks 


The Status of the Missionaries in China 


~The Louisiana Purchase 


A Full Table of Contents Will be Found Inside 


| Boston The Pilgrim Press Chicago 


p 1902 by Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc. Trademark Registered 
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Biographical 
REV. ELISHA AYER KEEP 


Mr. Keep entered into rest at Walpole, N. H., 
April 18. His original mind and unique gifts made 
him a force in New Hampshire for the past fifteen 
years, In spite of the limitations of a frail constitu- 
tion, Born in Ashland, Me., Dec. 22, 1854, the 
only son of Rey. Marcus Keep, for nearly fifty years 
Aroostook County’s well-known and beloved home 
missionary, Mr. Keep at first studied law and prac- 
ticed for six years in Newmarket, N. H. An inner 
summons to the ministry of vital reality and in- 
tensity led him to Andover Seminary, from which 
he graduated in 1888. He was at once ordained 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, Merrt- 
mack. His pastorate of six years was fruitfal, wit- 
nessing one of the most vital revivals that has oc 
curred in the state for twenty-five years, In 1894 
he became pastor of the church in Conway. In 
1897 he was installed over the Congregational 
church in the fine old town of Walpole. Here he 
proved himself a preacher of growing power anda 
citizen of great usefulness. 

Mr. Keep was closely identified with the schools 
of New Hampshire as superintendent for five years 
in Newmarket, a member of the school board in 
Conway and chairman of the board in Walpo'e. He 
raised the schools of the latter town to a degree of 
excellency that won for him the gratitude of the 
entire town. At the funeral service in the chureh 
April 22, affectionate tributes were paid him by 
neighboring ministers and by two of his Andover 
classmates. Mr. Keep leaves a widow and one son 
of eight years. 


The Pittsburg Meeting 


PUBLIC OPINION ON THE MOVEMENT FOR THE 
UNION OF CONGREGATIONALISTS, METHODIST 
PROTESTANTS AND UNITED BRETHREN 


We believe with all our hearts that this movement 
is ordained of God, and that it will achieve results 
that will become the pride and joy of all who have 
any part in it.—Methodist Protestant. 


The spirit of the whole meeting was of the kind- 
est, not an inconsiderate or ungracious word was 
spoken; the expectation of a complete union was 
clear and strong. And there are many reasons for 
believing that this is but the beginning of a process 
of integration by which some of the disastrous re- 
sults of sectarianism shall be counteracted.—Chris- 
tendom. 


The meeting of official representatives of these 
four denom!nations is perhaps the most important 
ecclesiastical event of the new century. It may 
mean a great deal more than now appears. It 
gives the promise of the union in the same body of 
a number of other denominations, whose methods 
and sympathies are essentially the same. The 
spirit of union is in the air, and it is the spirit of 
the Master.—The New York Independent. 

In this movement for union the United Brethren 
and the Methodist Protestants seem to be taking 
the lead. The former especially has had fair 
growth during recent years, and is one of the most 
promising among the smaller religious bodies. Its 
membership at present is about 275,000. It is not | 
a dying denomination. Nevertheless, many of its | 
leading men are heartily in favor of coalescing, | 
and several of its annual conferences have adopted 
ringing resolutions to that end. The Methodist | 
Protestants number about 200,000; they, too, are | 
doing an aggressive work and with fair success.— 
The Pacific. 

Such Christian cordiality, such unselfish regard | 
for the interests and feelings of others, and such a | 
manifestation of devout desire to do something to | 
promote, and nothing that would hinder the glory of | 
God and the salvation of men, was, doubtless, never | 
more universally characteristic of so large an as- 
sembly. . . . Ourconviction is that, in direct answer 
to prayer, the deliberations of the committee were 
led to the very best conclusion possible at the time— | 
a conclusion that must lead all the churches repre- | 
sented out into much wider opportunities and possi- | 
bilities for usefulaess; and to this end we invoke 
the prayers of the Church and the blessing of God 
upon what was accomplished —feligious Telescope. 


It is an honest desire and effort to get together, 
and that is the first condition of church union; and | 
it is a movement among smal'er denominations with 
common afinities, and that !s where union must be- | 
gin. It shows also that where there is a will much 
can be done towards findinga way. The proposal | 
to unite three bodies so diverse in origin and tradl- 
tions and name as these three churches would have 
looked hopeless to us, and possibly it looked dis- | 
couraging to its promoters, and yet they have taken 
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a long step towards realizing the union. Moreover, 
they have hit upon a plan that is applicable to any 
number of affiliated churches. The various bodies 
composing the family of Presbyterians might form a 
general council with a common subtitle to their 
names, and so with the Methodists and the Baptists, 
Such an organization is loose and tentative, but it 
may well be the forerunner and the means of ulti- 
mate corporate union. The Christian world will 
watch this unique experiment in church union with 
interest and hope.—Presbyterian Banner. 


Hotels and 
Boarding 
Houses 

in Colorado - : 


$8 to $10 a week will pay for excellent 
board at many a house in Colorado 
right in the heart of what is beyond 
any question the most charming sum- 
mer country in the world. We publish 
a Handbook of Colorado which tells 
about some 200 desirable places, giving 
the names of the proprietors, prices 
for board, location on the map, which 
is part of the book, information about 
nearby attractions, rates for guides 
and livery, in fact about everything 
there is to know, 

I shall be glad to send you a copy 
without charge, Kindly write for it 
today. 


Address P. S. EUSTIS, P: er Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. a 


Colorado 


The delightful country ofhealth-giving, light, 


dry air and inspiring scenery is the ideal FAST TWIN 
dry Sit and ieee DOMINION LINE fat thvice 
e Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 
New England, May 14| New England, June 11 
ummer C | ll Mayflower, May 21) Mayflower, June 18 
Commonwealth, June 4 | Commonwealth, July 2 


Saloon $80 upward; 2d saloon $42 50; 3d class at low 
es. 


Acountry perfectly suited for rest, recreation rates. 
FROM BOSTON 


and sport, with good hotels and boarding 


places adapted to any man’s means. An in- 
oe ge be singe to dae Nah be trip ahs id EDITERRANEA DIRECT 
ut one night en route from Chicago via the 
< . AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 


Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line 


Illustrated booklet about Colorado free to all 
persons addressing 


W. B. KNISKERN, or E.L. LOMAX, 
Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Neb, 


VANCOUVER, June 6, July 18. 
CAMBROMAN, June 20, Aug. 8. 


Saloon, 60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 
FAST TWIN 


CUNARD LINE sre sreoves 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet long, fitted with Marconi’s 
wireless system. Rooms upper decks midship. Perfect 
ventilation. 

Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Saxonia sails June 2, June 30, July 28. 
Ivernia sails June 16, July 14. 
Ultonia sails May 26, June 23; third class only. 
a (new), second and third class only, sails 

& . 

2 Ounarder from New York every Saturday. 

Rates, sailings, plans, ete., ply ALEXANDER 
MARTIN, Agent, 126 State St., Boston. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “* Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 
Immense new steamers. Ist gone 865 upwards. 


Po EUROPE & ORIENT 


2Zd Season. Limited parties. Unexcelled 


S8.S. CEDRIO, largest in the 
world. 


née 9 Arrangements. every, etal for Comfort. Discount allowed if round trip tickets are taken. 
eisure in S seeing. Terms reasonable. . Winifredian ....May 13 | SS. Cestrian.. 

Address, Dr. and Mrs, fi. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. & Gneaniael ees a 20 | * Devonian, 

—_ — — — = “* Canadian........  2T 

EUROP Select two months’ tour by F. 0. HOUGHTON & C©O., General Agents 


$250 


Also long tour to 


Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


Italy same price. REV. L. B. TEMPLE, Flemington, N.J. 


Ghe 
Yellowstone Park 


season opens June 1. The Park is increasing in popularity yearly and 
it is becoming quite the thing for special parties to visit it. Then, too, 
people stay there longer. Although the regular tourist trip provides for 
5+ days in the park, any one can remain longer without any extra charge 
for transportation. Many cannot afford to spend more time than 5} days 
there so the regular schedule is based on that fact. 

The hotels are all modern in appointment, electric lighted and steam 
heated and the trip through this Wonderland is the finest coaching trip 
to be found in the country. 

The government is spending large amounts of money in perfecting 
the road system. New roads, new steel bridges, improving old roads, 
is the order of things. } 

Yellowstone Park is the biggest thing of the kind in the world and 
** WONDERLAND 1903,’’ which describes it and is published by the 


Northern Pacific, will be sent to you on receipt of six cents by 
CHAS. S. FEE, St. Paul, Minn. 


ror + 
HE REVIVAL OF THE CRAFTSMAN.—One of the 
hopeful signs of the times, both industrially 
ly, is the strong vogue for Arts and 
J ‘ ture. Itis following in the logical foot- 
steps of the demand for various other branches of 
artistic handicraft. If any one of our readers is 
anxious to seé an extensive assortment of Arts and 
Craits furniture, he should visit the Paine Furniture 
Warerooms during the next ten days. They are 
deyeting their entire first floor to a display of this 
eabinetwork, which is the largest ever made in this 
city. 


- REDUCED RATES TO SAN FRANCISCO AND Los 
ANGELES.—Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account 
_ Meeting Master Plumbers’ Association. On ac- 
_ count of the meeting of the Master Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation, at San Francisco, Cal., May 19 to 22, the 
_ Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets to San Francisco or Los Angeles, May 11 to 
17, inclusive, good to return until July 15, from all 
stations on its lines, at reduced rates. These tick- 
ets must be validated for return passage, for which 
the usual fee of fifty cents will be charg-d. For 
further particulars concerning rates, routes, and 
conditions of tickets, consult ticket agents. 


__ NERVOUSNESS AND.NERVE.—The more nervous a 
man is, the less nerve he has. That sounds paradoxical 
—but it isn’t; for nerve is stamina. _Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

‘ives nerve. It tones the whole system, perfects diges- 

4 ion and assimilation, and is therefore the best medi- 

cine a neryous person can take. If you ae tired easily, 
mentally or physically, take it—it will do you good. 


| Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. : 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


__ THE fiftieth annual meeting of the American Congre- 

gational Association will be held on Monday, May 25th 
at 12 M., in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. A full 
attendance is desired. OSHUA COIT, Secretary. 


AMERIOAN SHAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St.. New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Su:- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boar houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
epulishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


at. 

Uontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and. 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W. 0. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropss, rer. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES: OF MASSACHUSETTS, Great Bar- 
rington, May 19, 20 and 21. General theme: Christian 

Nurture. 
4 Tuesday, 2.30 P. M. Organization; presentation of 
F credentials. 2.45. Reports of secretary, treasurer and 
auditor. 3.15. Address of welcome, Rev. L. D. Bliss; 
response by the moderator, Hon. W. B. Plunkett. 3.35. 
_ Address—The Value of the Bible in Religious Life, En- 
hanced by Present Day Scholarship, Prof. Frank K. 
Sanders. 4,05. Discussion. 4.30. Report of Board of 
Pastoral ae 2 Rey. ©. B. Rice. 4.45. Presentation 
‘ and Discussion of Reports of Committees: on Publish- 
ing, on Nomination of Candidates for Corporate Member- 
ship in the A. B. C. F. M., on Co-operation with Com- 
‘mittee of the Church of the Pilgrimage on the Proposed 
Memorial Church, on Gambling, on Temperance Legis- 
lation, on Labor Organizations, on Methods of Pastoral 
’ Installations, on Sunday Observance, on Missionary 
Work. 7.30. Sermon, Rey. John Hopkins Denison; 
_ offering for the Massachusetts Board of Ministerial 
Aid; sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, Rev. Lyman 
Whiting, Rev. W. V. W. Davis. 
J Wednesday, 8.30. Devotional service. 9.00. Business, 
+. . 9.30. Report of Committee on Ministerial Standing 
- Rey. A. E. Dunning; discussion. 10.00. Report o 
Committee en Work of the Churches, Rey. J. R. Thur- 
ston. 10.20. Address—Pastora] Opportunities, Rev. A. 
W. Archibald. 10.50. Discussion. 11.00.- Address— 
The Place of Christian Nurture in the Home; Its Aids 
and Allies, Rey. S. H. Woodrow. 11.30. Discussion. 
.00O—4.00. Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society. Business. Soe cen el topic, 
Church Extension; In Our Cities, Rev. W. A. eign; 
Among Our Foreign Population, Rev. F. E. Emrich; 
Im Our Country Towns, Kev. S. P. Cook. 4.00. Address 
—F¥orward Movement in Religious Education, Rev. A. 
P. Davis. 4.30. Discussion. 4.45. Business. 7 45. Ad- 
<dress—The Modern Boy; His Dangers and Problems 
Rey. W. B. Forbush. 8.15. Address—Why Do We Send 
People to Prison? Rey. P. T. Farwell. 8.45. Address— 
’ Rival Forces in Spiritual Culture, Rev. 8S. H. Virgin. 
Ebaby 8.30. Devotional service. 9.00. Business. 
10.00. Address—The New Evangelism, Mr. E. P.. St. 
Jobn. 10.30. Discussion. 10.45. Address—The_ Re- 
— Leia Significance of Evolution, Rev. F. J. Van’ Horn. 
11.15. D: ion. 11.30. Business. Closing exercises. 
Railways and Rates. Round trip tickets will be sold 
and good going May 18-21, good returning May 19-22, 
* at the following rates: two cents per mile from points 
within gaia ve miles of Great Barrington; one dol- 
lar from points from twenty-five to thirty-three miles 
of Great Barrington; and one and one-half cents per 


mile from points more than thirty-three miles from 
oe on. Tickets will be on sale at principal 
ons. 


Hotels and Rooms. Hotel Miller. Prices per day, 
$2.005 $1.50 we: day for meals without rooms. Hote 
rington, rkshire Heights. (Open only in sum- 
mer.) This hotel will be opened for lodgers and break- 
fasts will be served. Lunch and dinner will be fur- 
thirty-five cents. 


. wpished at Hotel Miller. Price per day, $2.50. Collins 
eB — of the association no free entertainment is 
ed. 


House, Maple Avenue. Price es day, $2.00. Rooms 

~ ean be had in private houses ai nae er day, one or 
two in a room. Meals can be had at Hotel Miller tor 
fifty cents each and at Mrs. Stiles’s on Church Street, 
breakfast and supper twenty-five cents each and dinner 
apes All assignments of rooms at hotels and pri- 

‘ ponees must made through the Committee on 
. t at Great Barrington. vo oe for 
* r entshould reach the committee before May 9. 
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Coryright 1902 Congregational Sunday Schooland Publish- 
ing Society. All rights reserved 
SUCCEEDING 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISsIONs, Room 704, Congre; 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer.! Jit 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, DV. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary ELmeritus; ' harles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. 0. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
gational House, Boston, Mass; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
aries, 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL A1D, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid te 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sundiy Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St , Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev.0. P. Osborne 
successor to Barna S. Snow, Room 601 Congregational 
House, Boston. A Congregational society devoted te 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SociE1yY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 138 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs, Edward S. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambricge, Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the, Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary, S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. issions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at tae 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. onations may be sent to either 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY. 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(under the n anagement of the Trustees of the National 
Council). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
Congregational Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York: reasurer, Rev. Samuel B, Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOLETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
Jard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by. appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. AJl contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. s 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian dcaiedl 

he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo! 

apers, books for Sunday schoo's and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department. to which ROWENET, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all tstates 
east should be sent to the Business Manager,.J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and, west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT Society “prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Donations 
and Legacies solicited. Louis Tag, Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassau st., New York; E. M. Bliss, D. D., Field Sec., 
¥. A. Henderson, Manager. 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 


U H D E TO T . Even Explains 
‘Tricks of the Trade 
BUYI NG } Price 10 cents 


= OF; 2 * Co. 
Life Iwsurance | "So cueren, Mass 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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THE AMERICAN BIRD MAGAZINE 


Profusely illustrated with Photographs of Wild 
Birds from life. Fresh, interesting and 
instructive bird literature. 


EVERYTHING ORIGINAL 


Each number contains 


TEN BIRDS IN NATURAL COLORS 
for identification 
Monthly, $1 a year; Single copies, 10c. 
FREE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 

Every one subscribing now to the American Bird Maga- 

zine is entitled to a LIFE SIZED ENLARGEMENT 

of the “‘CHIPPY FAMILY” on paper 12x20 inches. 

This is probably the best eran ever taken of an 

entire family of live wild birds. 

SPECIAL :—To all who mention The Congregationalist we 
will send Vol. I. and II. unbound, and subscription for 
1903, with the “Chippy Family” prepaid, for $2.50. 
Address 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


’ 
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Educational 


Th PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools, 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL 
CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
vastorate. 


Open to colle 
HARTFORD Training for active 
Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in Missions and Reli- 
ious Pedagogy. Seventieth year SEMIN R 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


egins September 30, 1903. 
ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


é graduates, 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


| 
| 
| 
~ 


| SONGS or PRAISE 
OSES Pee — 
vw 
REGULAR EDITION 
270 SONCS— 100 New with the seLect of 
the OLD. SEPARATE EDITION for 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETIES. 


Handsomely bound in silk finish cloths. 


Each 25 cts. a copy, or $25.00 per 100, 
Examination copies mailed free. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago, 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


What DR. GEO. A. GORDON says 


Professor Park’s Memorial 
Collection of Sermons 


I find of great interest for three reasons: First, 
because of the excallent reproductions of strik- 
ing photographs of a great personality at dif- 
ferent periods of his career; second, because 
the volume contains Professor Park’s two 
famous sermons—the Judas sermon and the 
Peter sermon; third, and chiefly, because in 
this book are two discourses of permanent 
significance —one a model memorial sermon, 
namely that on Moses Stuart, the other the 
professor’s sermon on “The Theology of the 
Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings,” a 
discourse which I am inclined to think the 
greatest ever preached by any minister in this 
country. Yours very truly, 
GEORGE A, GORDON. 
Old South Church, Boston. 


This memorial volume, compiled by his 
daughter, is worthy of a place in every min- 
ister’s library, and, as the Interior says, 
“ought to become a classic for students pre- 
paring for the pulpit.” 


Price $1.50 net. 


If any minister wishes to examine it before 
purchasing, he may do so by filling out the 
coupon below. 


By IRA D, SANKEY, 


The Pilgrim Press (yi, 


Address either house as most convenient. 
Please mail me a copy of the Memorial 
Volume of Sermons by Prof Edwards A. 
Park, for which I will remit $1.50 within 30 
days or will return the book in perfect con- 
dition, postpaid. 


aS eee Piste aishs Channotwventainysesuvtaaate’ 
Name and address. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Halli School 


For Girls. Cert ficate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Field Hockey. 


~/ Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLE, A. M., D. D. 

69th year begins Sept. 16,1908. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school grad- 
uates and others. Artand Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey 

olf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful and 

eautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. 214 pupils enrolled, 
boysand girls. Ideal combination of school and home 
life. $350ayear. Catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal 
Providence, R. I. 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. General and College Preparatory 
F or G iclSe courses Large recreation grounds. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Board in a private family on the South Shore of 
Cape Cod. Batbing, boating. References given and 
required. Address ** The Willows,” Centreville, Mass. 


Wanted, an experienced housekeeper for a college 
dormitory. Apply, stating age, experience, and general 
qualifications, to M. P. W., 17, care The Congregationalist, 

oston, Mass. , 


Minister’s wife wishes engagement as secretary, 
companion, or will take charge of a home while family 
is abroad. A. A. A., 19, care of The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. References. 


Housekeeper, Wanted, a housekeeper, with hos- 
pital or institution experience, capable of taking full 
charge of servants, laundry, etc. Apply to Superintend- 
ent, Newport Hospital, Newport, R. ra 


Gainsboro St., 87. Desirable rooms for season or 
costgerenat Tourists and parties visiting Boston will 
ind comiortable accommodations. Call evenings or 
write for particulars. Suite 3. References. 


The Copley, Copley Square. To let from May 15 
till October, furnished suite of two rooms and Dath, 
fitted for light housekeeping. Write or call mornings 
between 9 and 11, Suite 6, D., 18 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Young Lady, bearing the end of her course in 
domestic science, wishes a position for the fall and 
would like to communicate with any one desiring such 
service as she could render. Teaching preferred. Ad- 
dress “ P,” 19, care The Congregationalist. 


Wanted, a care-taker and general helper, to grow 
into the position of housekeeper for two business women 
in a suburb of Boston. A young woman who is wholly 
familiar with household affairs preferred. Address, 
stating age and experience, M, P. We 17, care The Con- 
gregationaliat, Boston, Mass, 

For Sale or to Kent furnished for the summer, 
“ Hill-Top,” a home in the Berkshire Hilis, standing in 
the midst of a delightful pine grove; commanding a 
view of twenty miles. A most restful spot, entirely 
secluded and yet within a few moments’ walk of station, 

t office, etc, New house of eleven rooms, stable, gar- : 
en. ice house, etc. Address Mrs, C, R. Brewer, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 


‘SOME ETHICAL PHASES 
9 
LABOR QUESTION 


“One of the most nota- 
be contributions of the 
year to the discussion 
of the labor question.” 
—Buffalo Express. 


Bea 


CARROLL D WRIGHT 


207 pp., 12mo. $1,00 net. $1.10 by mail 


Send for Attractive IMustrated Bulletin of New 
Spring Books. 


American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon St., Boston 
taking odd yolumes 


NOTICE # 


EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE 


as part payment in exchange for our six-volume 
edition of the EXPOSITION OF THE BIBLE to the 
entire satisfaction of the purchaser. 

Our magnificent work is printed from new electro- 
type plates (brevier type) and we guarantee each 
volume to be perfect in paper, printing and binding. 

Our selling price for the complete work is only 
$10.00, and we prepay freight charges. 

Correspondence solicited. 


THE S. S. SCRANTON CO., 


PUBLISHERS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


We are continually 


: Chartered 1822, 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manage» Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approveé 
financial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Jr., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t See’y. : 
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Event and Comment 


Something of large impor- 
tance in. the history of 
Christianity seems certain 


The Denomina= 


_ to come of the movement inaugurated at 


Pittsburg last month, looking to the 
union of Congregationalists, Methodist 


Protestants and United Brethren. The 


same business reasons exist for the merg- 
ing of denominations doing the same 
work in the same field on the same prin- 
ciples, as exist for the merging of great 
business enterprises. But for this move- 
ment there are also other higher and 
more potent reasons. Already we are 
receiving letters heartily approving 
the effort, and pastors are explaining 
its meaning to the churches. The Balti- 
more Morning Herald, which seems to 
have been the first daily newspaper to 
give a correct account of the meeting, 
has an extended report of Dr. Oliver 


Huckel’s address on the subject to the- 


Associate Congregational Church in that 
city. Commending the plan to his people 
Dr. Huckel said: 


The plan is to leave each denomination 
exactly as it is now, with its own name and 
characteristics, but to unite all in a close 
affiliation by a general council, chosen by and 
representing all the denominations. 
will conserve the great ideal of variety in 
unity. Uniformity is not aimed at either in 
creed, worship or local polity, but an organic 
unity with wide differences of local adminis- 
tration in the churches. It is to swallow up 
sectarianism by a higher unity in the church. 
The creeds of the several churches are ac- 
cepted as testimonies, but not as tests. And 
the highest and unifying body—the general 


y council ef the United Churches—is to be legis- 
lative, not in the sense of actual authority, 


but only as laying upon the constituent 
ehurehes its resolutions and recommenda- 
tions with the weight of moral obligation. 


It is to be desired that pastors should 
explain this plan to their people, and 
that it should be discussed in our local 
conferences of churches. We shall wel- 
come expressions of opinion on this 
subject. 


, In these days of changing 

ae tof methods it would seem to 
udy 

i require courage to outline 

with confidence a course of Bible study 

for Sunday schools to be completed eight 


years hence. The International Lesson 


Committee, however, has donethis. The 
present course of International lessons 


is to be finished in 1905, The committee 


recently met in Washington and follow- 
ing the instructions of the Denver Con- 


vention, outlined a plan of study, sub- 


stantially repeating the present course 
and to be completed in 1911. The first 
eighteen months of the six years is to be 
occupied with the life of Christ in the 
- synoptic gospels. Six months in the gos- 


This . 


pel of John, a yearin The Acts, and six 
months in the gospel of Luke, alternate 
with periods of study in the Old Testa- 
ment. The life of Christ in the synoptic 
gospels is also the subject in 1904. A 
two years’ course for beginners has been 
prepared and will soon be issued. Our 
Sunday School and Publishing Society is 
preparing a course for advanced classes 
which is to be issued in time for use next 
January. Prof.S. Ives Curtiss of Chicago 
Theological Seminary was chosen as rep- 
resentative of the Congregationalists by 
the committee to fill the vacancy caused 
by the declination of President Hopkins 
of Williams College. 


The first reason for 
inviting any one to join 
a Christian church is 
that he may stand before the world as 
a disciple of Jesus Christ. The second 
reason is that he may unite with others 
in doing Christian work. If a church ex- 
pects to persuade reasonable men to come 
into its fellowship it must show them 
that its work is worthy and fruitful. 
The exhibit of some of our churches in 
this respect is not compellingly attract- 
ive. At a meeting of the Suffolk North 
Conference in Boston last week Dr. C. H. 
Beale said: ‘‘ I know of churches that pay 
$2,000 a year to four persons to sing three 
times at one service on Sundays, while 
the same churches pay $250 a year for the 
religious education of 500 children and 
youth in their care. This is the crown- 
ing absurdity of our church life.” It is 
not surprising that the roll of member- 
ship of these churches does not grow 
rapidly. 


What Our Churches 
Aim to Do 


To the criticism that the 
curricula of our theo- 
logical schools are adapted to make 
scholars rather than preachers and pas- 
tors, Hartford. Seminary has issued a 
pamphlet in answer, showing that its 
courses are arranged for the express 
purpose of training men for preaching 
and pastoral service, and that they are 
well adapted for that end. The exhibit 
is convincing. Theological professors 
sometimes show impatience with the 
demand of the churches that the semi- 
naries shall make preachers. They say 
justly that they can only shape as best 
they can the material which comes to 
them. No one believes that professors 
can beget preachers. But those theo- 
logical schools will be most successful 
which both have enterprise in finding 
the best available student material and 
then in training it for the work required 
by the churches. 


Making Preachers 


It is a strangely varied 
list of deaths this week— 
Bishops Randolph Foster and John F. 
Hurst of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
Rey. Dr. George Dana Boardman, an emi- 
nent Baptist clergyman; Paul Du Chail- 
lau, the explorer; Stuart Robson, the 
actor ; J. Wells Champney, the artist ; and 
Irving Scott, the most famous shipbuilder 
on the Pacific coast, a stanch Congrega- 
tional layman. How diverse their lives! 
How antipodal their faiths! Robson, by his 
own request, was buried without any reli- 
gious ceremony. Foster, Hurst and Board- 
man will be followed to the grave by breth- 
ren whose common faith and joy ina hope 
of immortality will make the grave-side a 
place of worship and thanksgiving. Du 
Chaillau had the fortune to be first among 
Caucasians to make the acquaintance of 
the gorilla, and was not believed when 


Death’s Harvest 


‘first he unfolded his tale of life in 


interior Africa. Champney had immor- 
talized the beauty of many a fair Amer- 
ican woman and child. Scott built ves- 
sels for the United States navy that con- 
tributed to making our national power 
respected in quarters where contempt 
had reigned hitherto. Boardman stood 
for Christian unity in days when it was 
less fashionable than it is now, and Ran- 
dolph Foster was a theologian to the 
manor born, untrained in the schools, 
but using the pulpit and the printed page 
as his instruments for compelling men 
to think of high themes, such as men of 
this generation too often ignore. There 
have been few more honorable careers in 
the episcopate of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church than that of Bishop Foster. 
As a preacher, as a president of North- 
western University, as a professor of 
systematic theology at Drew Theological 
Seminary, as an author of works on the- 
ology and as a bishop he showed breadth 
and depth. Since 1896 he has been on the 
retired list. Bishop Hurst was one of the 
best trained scholars of the Methodist: 
denomination, serving the Christian Prot- 
estant body by his investigations as a his- 
torian and bibliographer. If the Ameri- 
can University at Washington ever comes. 
into full-fledged strength it will be be- 
cause of his far-sightedness, and his sacri- 
fices during the last years of his life while: 
serving as its first president. 


At the annual meeting of 
A Message that the Congregational Club of 
Foes “ie Brooklyn last week Mr. 
H. Clark Ford of Cleveland discussed the: 
question of church extension in that city. 
He said: 
We may never have a Congregational 
Church in America, but if we are not to 
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continue every year to drop down in the 
scale in comparison with other church bodies 
there must be closer union and fellowship. 
Protestantism is expensive independency; 
Congregationalism is a most expensive form 
of Protestantism. ... Were I of New York, 
as I am of Cleveland, and were I thoroughly at- 
tached to one of your larger churches and its 
missions, as I have been to those of the Euclid 
Avenue of Cleveland, I would unhesitatingly 
and as fast as practical to each case place mis- 
sions and branch churches in the care of a 
properly organized Congregational Missionary 
Society. Within the past year in Chicago and 
Cleveland the last Congregational Church mis- 
sion has passed from the care of the home 
church to the Congregational Missionary So- 
ciety. By thus counseling and doing I would, 
with confidence, expect that the local work 
would be more effective, and done at a greatly 
reduced cost; the mission and its pastor in- 
spired with the hope of ultimate independence, 
and that with all our forces united we would 
go forward with great success. 


This counsel is from a layman of much 
experience in Christian work. It is 
peculiarly applicable to Boston at this 
time, when our Congregational churches 
are considering whether the time is not 
fully ripe for them to unite in effort to 
eare for the weaker ones and to occupy 
the field as churches are doing in other 
cities. 


Reports from Havana 
relative to the attitude 
of the Cuban Gover- 
ment toward the Roman Catholic Church 
are very suggestive. The Apostolic Dele- 
gate to Porto Rico and Cuba, Mgr. 
Chappele, is now engaged in collecting 
data in the archives of the churches in 
this country and Canada bearing upon the 
church’s alleged title to property in Cuba, 
which title was confirmed by the tem- 
porary American Government under Gen- 
eral Wood but which is disputed by the 
present Cuban Government. President 
Palma is reported as more favorable to 
the church than most of the legislators. 
As in France and Italy so in Cuba, the 
men of intelligence and practical power 
are in many instances hostile to the 
church, and they will legislate so as to 
limit as far as they can its holding of 
property and its increase in material 
wealtb. In Cuba, as in Italy, the State 
stands for a more liberal policy as respects 
divorce, a policy which the church op- 
poses bitterly. Moreover, it is planned 
to bring to the island not a few of the 
friars recently expelled from France and 
from the Philippines. Both of these 
facts have been fuel to the flame of oppo- 
sition to the church. 


The Roman Catholic 
Church in Cuba 


The South and the Point ee gre pesielee 
6t View in Theslogy in the Biblical Tte- 

corder of Raleigh, 
N. C., written by Pres. E. Y. Mullins of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky., have been significant and 
Suggestive in that they show that the 
South, which for so long has been solidly 
conservative in its theological point of 
view, is breaking up and that men like 
Dr. Mullins are concerned about having 
the process of readjustment take proper 
form. He has pointed out the futility of 
longer attempting to stand against the 
thought of the world, and the unwisdom 
of any disposition to react to hyper-ortho- 
doxy or to multiply tests of orthodoxy, 
He pleads for settlement of vexed ques- 
tions by argument rather than by denun- 
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ciation, for hearty fellowship, and more 
trust and co operation between those who 
do not see eye to eye on matters creedal. 
Dr. Mullins also has referred to a problem 
which Congregationalists know nothing 
of, namely, the lawlessness of independ- 
ent denominational journalism. 


Hartford Theological 
President Hartranft’s Seminary has been for- 
ag a: tunate in having at 
its head for fifteen years a man of much 
and varied culture, an able administrator, 
and a conservative yet progressive theo- 
logian. The prosperity of the institution 
while under his care is sufficient testi- 
mony to his wise leadership. While most 
other theological schools have decreased 
in numbers Hartford has increased, and 
its influence has steadily extended. Rev. 
Dr. Chester D. Hartranft is a Pennsyl- 
vanian and seryed as captain in one of its 


regiments during the Civil War. Heisa 
doctor of music, and was for some time 
president of a Conservatory of Music in 
New Brunswick, N. J. He is a popular 
preacher and platform speaker. In the 
seminary he has devoted himself espe- 
cially to the work of teaching systematic 
theology. He has been absent fora year, 
engaged as far as his strength would per- 
mit in literary work, but on his return he 
resigned his position on the advice of his 
physician that this action is necessary for 
his restoration to healtb. Prof. W. D. 
Mackenzie of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, who has been invited to become Dr. 
Hartranft’s successor, in a recent ad- 
dress before the Boston Congregational 
Club outlined a plan for a theological 
school involving radical changes of ad- 
ministration and large investment of 
money. Should he accept this new posi- 
tion he might be able to realize his ideal. 


, 


fe 
Publication of General 
Miles’s report of his tour 
of inspection of the army 
in the Philippines has revived attacks.on 
the Philippine policy of the nation and 
on the integrity and decency of the army 
as a whole. While it is true that public- 
ity is desirable in all matters pertaining 
to administration of our affairs, it also is 
true that if all reports relative to army 
administration made by army officials are 
to be made public the communications 
from subordinate inspectors to higher 
officials are sure to be written with the 
public rather than the administrators in 
mind; and the time has not yet come 
when the average man is as competent to 
pass judgment upon methods of army 


General Miles on 
the Philippines 
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administration as are experience 
cials. The public can decree ge 


icies, and pass judgments in the broad 
but execution of policies and settlement 
of specific problems must be left to ad- 


ministrators. Until democracy learns 
this it will have failed to read its lesson. 
A majority of our citizens approve, gen- 
erally speaking, of the Philippine policy, 
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and have confidence in the good intainn, 


tions of our military and civil adminis- 
trators in the Philippines, and they will 
sympathize with the Army and Navy 
Register, long a friend of General Miles, 
in deploring the fact that he has made 
one of his last official acts an indictment 
of the United States Army based so 
largely on hearsay. General Miles’s inves- 
tigation of the effect of the repeal of the 
canteen provision upon the army confirms 
bis former opinion that the army is bet- 
ter off without the canteen than with it. 


While President Roosevelt 

pRB a has been taking up anew his 
shin “swing around the circle”’ in 
the Interior and West, after a restful 
play spell in the Yellowstone Park, King 
Edward of Great Britain has been in 
Rome meeting the King of Italy and the 
Pope, and in Paris a sharer of President 
Loubet’s hospitality. Undoubtedly back 
of this tour of the British sovereign there 
has been a purpose to unite closer than 
before the Portuguese and British causes 
in South Africa, and Italian, French and 
British interests in the Mediterranean. 
Great Britain for some time has been 
known to have reversionary interests in 
Portuguese South Africa, so soon as Por- 
tugal is forced by impecuniosity to let go. 
Resumption of the traditional understand- 
ing between Italy and Great Britain will 
go far to weaken the anemic Triple Alli- 
ance, and if Great Britain and France 
can come to an understanding with re- 
spect to North Africa and other minor 
matters of dispute and in any degree 
renew that friendship which once existed 
there will be a brighter day ahead for 
Europe. Anti-German feeling in Great 
Britain persists, and the Ministry has 
been forced to withdraw from favoring 
British representation in the Bagdad 
railroad through Asia Minor which Ger- 
many is promoting. Emperor William 
with audacity of conception in plan and 
brilliancy of detail in execution has in- 
vaded Rome during the week. He has 
steered clear of giving offense at either 
the Vatican or the Quirinal, has nomi- 
nally strengthened the understanding be- 
tween Germany and Italy on the political 
side, and actually bettered Germany’s re- 
lations with the officials at the Vatican, 
his aim being undoubtedly to accomplish 
just now, while France is out of fayor at 
the Vatican owing to her treatment of 
the Orders, that transferof championship 
of Catholics in foreign lands to Germany, 
which France has had for so many years, 
hoping that this championship will aid 
the colonial policy of Gert mis- 
sioner and colonial governor hereafter 
playing the same game. Just so long as 
German Protestants endure the 
play this 
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head of the Lutheran Church 


deep game for the profit of the empire — 


_and at the expense of Protestantism the 
game will be played. For 
more devoted to empire than 


to politics than to religion, Kin 
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cation Department 
ie, 


“ward's call on the Pope was a personal 
not an official matter, and while it met 
with some disapproval from the extreme 
Protestants of England, it was generally 
interpreted in England and in Rome as 
an act of tact and courtesy and without 
any special political import save as it may 


advance the cause of peace in Ireland. 


The converging of Ital- 
ian, Austrian and Eng- 
lish war ships in the 
waters off Salonica, the destruction of 
the Ottoman Bank there by violent 
means employed by rampant revolution- 
ists, and the threats of a like fate for 


The Situation Acute 
in the Near East 


other Ottoman institutions elsewhere in 


the empire, the failure of the emissaries 
of the Porte to win over the Albanians 


_ to the schemeof reform suggested by the 


Powers, Bulgaria’s evident inability or 
unwillingness to curb the sympathizers 
with Macedonia, and the rumblings of 
Turkish wrath against all Christians, 


_ wherever found, accompanied by specific 


threats against the Armenians—all these 
contribute to make the outlook in the 
near East grow darker. 


Japan not only has the seri- 
ous matter of Russian sei- 
zure of Manchuria to face, an issue 


Japan’s Crisis 


_ profoundly stirring the populace, as re- 


ports from her large centers of popula- 
tion indicate. She also is facing a seri- 
ous domestic crisis involving the future 
of Parliamentary institutions. The Diet- 
when it assembles this month will con- 
tain in the lower House a majority hostile 
to the Katsura Ministry, a majority 
elected on a straight issue after a disso- 
lution of the House by the Ministry, 
which in effect was an appeal to the 
people for their verdict. Apparently 
the Cabinet intends to hold power and 
will not resign but will dissolve the 
Diet again. Obviously such high-handed 
treatment of the national assembly will, 
if not resented by it, relegate it to a 
purely secondary place in“the govern- 
mental scheme. Resignation of power 
by the Ministry, it is said, would but call 


V to power a Ministry chosen from the 
Seiyu kai party, which in turn could not 


expect support from the House of Peers. 
Thus the nation faces an impasse. Surely 
the House of Peers speaking for the 
military party is likely to give way—and 
ought to—sooner than the House of Rep- 


_ Tesentatives with the people behind it. 


Revelations of venality 
in the educational de- 
partment of the empire 
are disturbing. In Japan, as in the 
United States, the publishers of text- 
books for use in the schools have found 
it in harmony with their ambitions to 


Venality in the Edu- 


seduce public officials, and the scandal 


there is great evyen.as it is now in Mis- 


~ souri. In the light of certain revelations 


in the United States at the present time, 


unceasing one. 


it is not for us to throw stones at Japan. 


We, as well as the Japanese, apparently 
have to learn how true it is, as Count 
uma has recently pointed out in the 


; Jiji Shimpo, that people are not to be 


- renovated or saved by laws or rules, and 
that the struggle for civic purity is an 
Count Okuma holds, and 
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holds rightly, that because Japan has as- 
similated European ways, manners, ap- 
pliances and arts she has not therefore 
assimilated the Occidental thought, nor 
can that thought, he declares, be assimi- 
lated in less than a hundred years. Both 
his countrymen and the Chinese, he does 
not hesitate to say, are too prone to 
think that regulations guarantee con- 
duct, whereas it is a matter of inward 
will and conscience and devotion to an 
ideal. 


It is difficult to see clearly 
through the tangle in which 
Russia’s declarations with respect to 
Manchuria leave her and the protesting 
Powers as well. She now denies that she 
ever made the claims on China relative 
to Manchuria which Minister Conger 
cabled to us she had made, and which 
were repeated in substantially the same 
form by the British ambassador to the 
British and by the Japanese ambassador 
to the Japanese Foreign Offices. In the 
light of Russian past diplomacy the clew 
out seems to be that, having sensed the 
situation through a feeler put out, Russia 
now disclaims the demand and withdraws 
somewhat, still indicating her intention 
to remain in possession but swearing em- 
phatically, to the United States at least, 
that there is no intention to discriminate 
against our trade ; that in fact our manu- 
factured products and skilled traders and 
mechanics are needed for the opening up 
of North Asia. Secretary Hay, appar- 
ently, has taken Russia at her word and 
has apologized for seeming to misjudge 
her, and the affair has blown over, so far 
as we are concerned, England, with 
more experience in Russian diplomacy to 
make her skeptical, is still incredulous 
concerning Russia’s willingness to keep 
the door open to trade; and from Japan 
it is reported that every move of a mili- 
tary sort made by Russia in Manchuria is 
noted and viewed apprehensively. 


Russia’s Reply 


The Missionary’s Status in 
China 


If it be true, as is reported from Wash- 
ington, that Secretary Hay has instructed 
the commissioners of the United States 
now at Shanghai negotiating a new treaty 
with China, to insert in the treaty a clause 
defining explicitly the relations which the 
American missionaries and their converts 
are to bear to the Chinese imperial and 
local officials, the move is one of much in- 
terest and significance to the American 
Board and its servants. 

This action is said to have been taken 
after consultation with special Commis- 
sioner Rockhill, sent to China after the 
Boxer outbreak in 1900, with officials of 
the missionary societies and with mer- 
chants in the far East. Great Britain in 
a treaty recently signed has agreed to join 
in a commision to investigate this mat- 
ter, China and the treaty Powers inter- 
ested being parties to the investigation. 
Secretary Hay, not caring to postpone a 
settlement nor bind the United States to 
a course agreed upon by other Powers 
with a somewhat altered attitude toward 
missionary propagandists, has thought it 
best to effect if possible a definite under- 
standing with China immediately and in- 
dependently. He suggests that the treaty 
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of 1858, under which the American mis- 
sionaries’ rights have been construed 
hitherto, be amplified so as to make it very 
clear that all that our missionaries ask 
for themselves and their converts is the 
privilege of teaching and promulgating the 
faith which they hold, China on her part 
covenanting that there shall be no dis- 
crimination by its agents against mis- 
sionaries or their converts, and the United 
States specifically disclaiming any right 
on the part of its missionaries to inter- 
fere between the converts and the Chi- 
nese authorities. 

This is precisely the position with re- 
spect to the vexed matter of judicial 
powers vested in religious propagandists 
which most if not all the Protestant mis- 
sionaries in China have taken. With the 
Roman Catholic missionaries the attitude 
is otherwise, and it is because Roman 
Catholic missionaries have usurped func- 
tions belonging naturally to the State, 
but asserted by the prelates in conform- 
ity with treaty rights forced at the gun’s 
mouth by France and Germany, that 
there is such bitter hostility against the 
Christians and foreigners in certain re- 
gions of China today. 

If it be true that Secretary Hay is en- 
deavoring to make it very clear to China 
that the American missionaries, chiefly 
if not entirely Protestant, do not ask to 
interfere with Cesar, but insist that their 
converts ‘‘render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s’’ and submit to judg- 
ment by Chinese courts and refuse to de- 
pend upon the missionaries for salvation 
when brought into conflict with Chinese 
law, then he is bringing to pass a result 
in conformity with the best Protestant 
missionary opinion, and a result which 
cannot but redound to the prosperity of 
Protestantism and the upbuilding of 
American interests in China. France 
and Germany have done few more dis- 
creditable things in recent years than in 
backing the Roman Catholic prelates in 
their demands for temporal power in 
China; and the evil they have done to 
Christianity by so lending themselves to 
the ambitions of the papacy is only 
equaled by the peril to life and property 
which the policy involves to all Christians 
in China of whatever race. 


Negro “Suffrage and the Federal 
Supreme Court 


The decision of a majority of the jus- 
tices of the Federal Supreme Court last 
week in a suit brought by Jackson Giles, 
an Alabamian Negro, against the registrars 
of Montgomery County, is not a clean- 
cut and square facing of the issue. Giles 
in behalf of himself and five thousand 
other Negroes, who among others are dis- 
enfranchised by the recently adopted 
state constitution of Alabama, sought by 
bills of equity to secure registration as 
yoters in Montgomery County. The 
Federal Circuit Court for the middle 
district of Alabama dismissed the bill 
for want of jurisdiction, and this verdict 
the highest court has affirmed. Mr. 
Justice Holmes, speaking for a majority 
of his associates, argues that ‘‘the tradi- 
tional limits of proceedings in equity have 
not embraced a remedy for political 
wrongs.” In addition the court points 
out the inconsistency of the plaintifi’s 
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seeking for registration under a law 
which he declares to be fraudulent and 
yoid. “How can we make the court a 
party to the unlawful scheme by accept- 
ing it and adding another vote to its frau- 
dulent lists?” reasons the court. 

It is apparent from this decision that 
the Negro must make up his case before 
the Supreme Court on other lines ; and it 
is natural though not inevitable to con- 
clude that the court by its decision means 
to hint to the public that it cannot be ex- 
pected to settle for the American people 
a question that is essentially political and 
social, This hint, however, will not be 
heeded, for until there is a square settle- 
ment of the issue involved in the conflict 
between the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments and the recent legislation 
of the South relative to suffrage, neither 
the executive or legislative branches of 
the Government can proceed. The court 
may shirk the task, but it cannot be 
evaded. 

But assuming that later a verdict by 
the court may be given declaring the re- 
cent Southern legislation unconstitu- 
tional and out of harmony with the na. 
tional organic law, what then? Has the 
nation power to discipline the states that 
are repudiating the national law? The 
Civil War settled much concerning the 
relative place and power of nation and 
state, but where is the power lodged that 
could discipline the South in this matter 
should it be thought necessary to give 
effect to such a judicial decree relative 
to suffrage? This, of course, assumes 
that sentiment in the states whose suf- 
frage laws are in harmony with the Con- 
stitution would indorse Federal disci- 
plinary power. But can that assumption 
be made now in view of the altered atti- 
tude of the North toward the matter of 
manhood suffrage irrespective of charac- 
ter, education and thrift? 

On its face the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion seems to be an evasion of the issue, 
and a declaration by that body that its 
justices, like so many other thoughtful 
men, are less concerned with the legal, 
political and sectional aspects of the 
franchise question than they are with its 
ethical and national bearings. 


Creed Revision Successful 


Presbyterians will gather to their Gen- 
eral Assembly in Los Angeles this month 
with one question settled which has agi- 
tated the denomination for several years. 
The revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion which was agreed on by the assembly 
last May has been approved by more 
than two-thirds of the presbyteries and 
now waits only the action of the highest 
court to become Presbyterian law. 

This revision of the standards, as the 
confession and catechism are called, will 
seem to many not to mark great progress. 
The changes only recognize what practi- 
ally the whole Christian Church, includ- 
ing most Presbyterians, already believed, 
but which the Westminster Confession 
left out. It now declares that all who 
die in infancy are saved ; and it ceases to 
affirm that God has chosen men to be 
damned forever “ for his mere good pleas- 
ure.” It testifies to the reality of the 
work of the Holy Spirit, the love of God 
for all men and the duty and privilege of 


Christians to give the gospel to all 
the world—matters which before revision 
were mainly omitted from the creed. 
But the statement of belief remains 
substantially as before, an involved Cal- 
vinistic philosophy deduced and inferred 
from facts of Christian history. 

Yet this culmination at Los Angeles 
of a movement extending formally 
through three years and actually through 
more than a decade, really marks a great 
change in a great church. It admits the 
fact that the views of good and wise men 
two centuries and a half ago are not for- 
ever binding as the necessary beliefs of 
their successors. It recognizes the prog- 
ress of knowledge of Christian truth. It 
turns the denomination towards harmony 
between what the church affirms that its 
members believe, and what they do be- 
lieve. It removes a ground of dissension 
which has greatly disturbed the church, 
and leaves it freer to do its work of say- 
ing men with better assurance of an at- 
tentive hearing. 

Perhaps the chief reason for congrat- 
ulation over this completed revision 
is in what it promises to do to pro- 
mote Christian unity. The confession 
being now formally admitted to be not 
infallible, the Brief Statement of the Re- 
formed Faith put forth last year will 
more and more come to represent the 
belief of the Presbyterian Church. That 
also presents the same philosophy, but it 
is much less arbitrary and more easily 
understood. Moreover, insistance on uni- 
formity of statement is yielding to the 
sense of the greater importance of unity 
of aim and spirit among Christians. Aus- 
tralian Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists have declared themselves ready to 
accept the Brief Statement as a basis of 
union in doctrinal belief. Broadly con- 
strued, it would be acceptable to several 
denominations of similar history and 
character. 

The Presbyterian Church has by its 
revision of its creed removed barriers 
which have separated several bodies of 
the same name, It has opened the way 
for closer approach between it and other 
denominations of different names, No 
Christian Church has a nobler history, a 
richer character, a more devoted ministry 
and membership than the Presbyterian. 
It is now in the way to impart its best 
gifts in larger measure to the whole 
Church of Christ. 


The Louisiana Purchase 


President Roosevelt with ex-President 
Cleveland, diplomatic representatives of 
foreign powers, and a vast throng of our 
own citizens, participated last week in the 
exercises dedicating the buildings of the 
great international exposition which is to 
be held at St. Louis next year, which ex- 
position will commemorate the centen- 
nial of the acquisition in 1803 by the 
United States of the vast tract then 
known as Louisiana and held by France 
and the territory out of which since most 
of our national territory beyond the Mis- 
sissippi has been carved. Both President 
Roosevelt and. ex-President Cleveland 
dwelt ably and soberly and withal some- 
what triumphantly with the evolution 
since title passed from France to us, It 
was a sudden shifting of positions of 
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almost all the parties to the transaction 
which induced Napoleon in 1803 to let us 
have this vast empire for less than its 
value then—not to mention its present 
incalulable worth. What Livingston, our 
diplomatic representative, said as the 
treaty was signed has come to pass. 
“‘The treaties we have signed,” said he, 
‘‘will cause no tears; they prepare cen. 
turies of happiness to innumerable gener- 
ations of human beings; from this day 
the United States takes its place among 
the powers of the first rank.” How true! 
So true that the ambassador of France 
to this country, M. Jusserand, can say: 
“The treaty signed one hundred years 
ago had few precedents in history; it 
dealt with territories larger than the 
empire of Alexander; it followed no 
shedding of blood, the new possessors 
got a hundred times more than they even 
thought of demanding, and the negotia- 
tions were so simple, the good faith and 
mutual friendship so obvious, that all 


’ was concluded in a fortnight.” M. Jus- 


serand contends that it was mutual sym- 
pathy between the nations that made the 
important compact possible. Possibly it 
was the dominating motive, but Napo- 
leon’s hatred of Great Britain had some- 
thing to do with it. Whoever might 
have it, she should not. It is gratifying 
to know that everything points to a great 
and worthy exposition at St. Louis next 
year, surpassing on the educational and _ 
commercial if not on the esthetic side 
the great fair of 1898 in Chicago. 

No comment on the exercises in St. 
Louis last week would be complete with- 
out brief reference to the unmannerli- 
ness of the crowd, the outrageous jostling 
of dignitaries owing to defective police- 
ing; and to the emphasis laid by ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland in his address on the 
Providential leadings of our nation in 
all the history of our acquisition and 
development of the territory which 
France ceded. Supposing France had 
not been the instrument of Napoleon’s 
boundless ambition, to be torn or shorn 
as he saw fit. Supposing the Mississippi 
valley had* been settled on its upper 
stretches and through its vast domain by 
the sort of people who make Quebec 
and French Canada. How different the 
course of our history! ae 


Daily Use of the Bible 


Devotional use of the Bible must always — 
take into account the presence of the 
teaching Spirit of God. We look for help 
in daily needs, we also hope for growth of 
spiritual knowledge by which all sepa- 
rated parts of life shall more and more fit 
into a perfect and related whole. The 
daily portion may serve a present need, 
it may wait to do its office as the seed 
waits in the ground for the time of spring- 
ing up and growth. He is a poor disciple 
who has not stored memories and impres- 
sions gathered in days gone by which 
spring up into new meanings in the heat 
and light of fresh experiences of life. 
The wonderful variety of the Word of 
God is assurance that it cannot be ex- 
hausted in the longest life. Its horizon 
seems to widen as we go on our ? 
under the teaching of the Holy 
seems to grow in scope and wit 
our growth. 


9 May 1903 
The vernacular in which God speaks to 
- man is human experience. The unique 
 yalue of the Bible is that it is the record 
_ of the experience of men who stood in 
_ peculiar relations to the unfolding of 
_ God’s plan which culminated in the hu- 
_ Man experience of Christ and the build- 
ing of the church under the guidance of 
his Spirit. Cut the humanity out of the 
_ Bible and there will be little divinity 
left. Behind that humanity always re- 
_ mains the sense of the presence of God. 
“The world, too, speaks to us in human 
- tones, but in its greetings, its demands, 
its grief and laughter, too often the sense 
_ of the presence of God is absent or hidden 
: out of sight. We need to read the Bible 
| daily as a corrective for the world’s for- 
getfulness of God, and for the training of 
our thought in using his presence and his 
will asa test and measure of proportion 
_ for the work and play of life. 
That human language which God speaks 
finds its purest and its clearest utterance 
_ in the life and words of Christ. All the 
Bible is of him. In its pages all the long 
preparation is depicted and the story of 
his life on earth is given. The personal 
relation to him, and through him to the 
q social uses of the world, must always be 
_ the central sphere of life for the disciple. 
_ The Spirit, we are told, shall take and 
declare of Christ unto us. But unless 
_ we are familiar with the record of his 
_ life and works and words, how are we 
limiting the power of God’s spirit to do 
this work? 
We need to read the pages of the Bible 
simply, with the childlike spirit which 
expects a gift; prayerfully, remembering 
that the teaching comes through the di- 
vine Spirit in our hearts; joyfully, as 
ehildren of the Father who has given us 
the Word; thoughtfully, remembering 
that the message comes by way of the 
intellect to reach the heart; humbly, for 
_ our thought is seldom large enough to be 
a mirror of divinity to others; thank- 

fully, because the well is inexhaustible 
and  wemaydrawatneed. Thus delightful 
j private associations will grow up about 

Scripture passages, and we shall use it 

as a@ garden where we wander at our will 
and find out food and refreshment be- 
cause God himself walks with us in its 
various ways. 


] 


_In Brief 
Hamilton W. Mabie hit the nail on the head 
last week when he said of New York that her 


ehief defect was that she had teo many resi- 
dents and not enough citizens. 


_ This month and next offer programs of an- 
niversaries, congresses, commencements and 
other assemblies of religious, philanthropic, 
scientific and educational bodies sufficient to 
_ furnish eclectic courses for every sort of stu- 
dents. The greatest test of your wisdom will 
be shown in your choice of those you will at- 
tend. \i 


The wisest man cannot forecast conditions 
_ inour Americancities. . Thousands if not mil- 
q lions of dollars inyested in Christian churches 
on the East Side in New York bid fair to have 
_ been misinvested, so steady and voluminous 
is the influx of Jews to that part of the city, 
the rich Jews seeking the upper and the poor 
_ Jews the lower sections of the quarter. 


; Both Yale University and Andover Theo- 
‘Seminary announce that they intend to 
‘ next October, in an adequate way 
he two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
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Jonathan Edwards. His service both to the- 
ology and philosophy will be estimated. Thus 
well begun may the planning go on among 
those to whom the name of Edwards is a 
great and precious heritage. 


The commercial value of some human lives 
is set at a high figure. A sonof John Wana- 
maker is insured for $2,000,000, half of which 
is placed with the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany. John Wanamaker carries policies ag- 
gregating $1,500,000 and John M. Mack 
$1,250,000. It is is supposed that the King 
of England is the only person whose life is 
insured for more than $2,000,000. 


Rey. Dr. George C. Lorimer states that he 
has no idea of severing his connection with 
the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York city and that the continued disposition 
to connect his name with the vacant pastor- 
ate of Tremont Temple, Boston, is “‘ gratuitous 
and misleading.” Will this suffice to put an 
end to the unfortunate disruption in the 
Temple? It is to be hoped that it will. 


The Presbyterian Union of Philadelphia 
last week had before it the chief officials of 
the Jewish charitable agencies of the city, ex- 
pounding to it the ancient principles of Jew- 
ish charity found in the Talmud and the mod- 
ern methods of obeying those principles under 
radically different social conditions. Thus 
do the barriers between race and religion 
break down and Christians sit at the feet of 
Jews. 


Bishop Tucker of Uganda, in a letter to the 
London Times, has let it be known that he and 
his missionary associates in Uganda deplore 
deeply the suggestion that South African 
labor problems be settled by importation of 
Baganda natives for the gold mines. He says 
that their past and present modes of life have 
unfitted them for life in the temperate zone 
and underground, and that if transported to 
the Transvaal they will die like flies. 


Bishop Frederick Burgess of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Long Island has put his 
episcopal veto on raising money for churches 
through card playing functions, or by adjuncts 
of church fairs in which the element of gam- 
bling entersin. ‘“‘ The time has come,” in his 
opinion, ‘‘ when the church should be particu- 
lar about the money it receives.”” Whatever 
the church suffers materially by cutting off 
this base of supply he believes it will gain 
spiritually. Amen! 


The Baptist Year-Book for 1903 reports 
44,829 churches with 4,330,462 members, an in- 
crease of 367 churches and 61,399 members. 
The Sunday school membership is 1,908,374. 
This disproportion between Sunday school 
and church membership probably is due to 
the fact that a large number of Baptist 
churches, especially of those in the South, do 
not have Sunday schools. The Year-Book 
shows an advance, though not a large one, in 
all the departments reported. 


Ex-President Cleveland’s recent testimony 
to the effect upon his own career of one of Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons led a Southern clergyman 
and journalist to write to him about the mat- 
ter, and in his reply Mr. Cleveland makes it 
apparent that he is profoundly impressed 
with the value of the labor of the “everyday 
hard working, humble minister of the gos- 
pel.” Headds, “It sometimes seems to me that 
there should be an additional reward in the 
hereafter for those who on earth toil in the 
hardest fields of God’s vineyard.” 


Rey. Dr. George Dana Boardman, who died 
April 28, was one of the best known ministers 
in the Baptist denomination, while his writ- 
ings made his name familiar to Christians of 
other names. He graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity in the class of 1852 at theage of twenty- 
four, studied law and medicine to some extent 
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and then entered the ministry. He was for 
thirty years pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia and then was made pastor 
emeritus. He delivered 981 consecutive lec- 
tures on the Biblemaking a complete exegesis 
of it. 


Christian Science has met its Waterloo in 
Pennsylvania. The Supreme Court has af- 
firmed a ruling of a lower court, refusing a 
charter to the sect. It is held to be injurious 
to the community to incorporate a group of 
citizens who would preach the doctrine that 
there is no such thing as a contagious disease, 
or who would attempt to cure what are com- 
monly considered contagious diseases by in- 
audible prayer. It also is held that the so- 
called church is an organization for profit and 
not of religion. There has been much to 
make Pennsylvania a byword among men 
looking for light on civic reform, but she 
seems to have a brave, level-headed and sensi- 
ble judiciary when it comes to dealing with 
up-to-date transcendentalism and chicanery. 


Baptist polity is Congregational, but the 
Examiner, a Baptist newspaper, thinks that 
the churches of that denomination have de- 
parted a long way from the New Testament 
model. It says: 


There was but one church in Jerusalem, or 
Antioch, or Corinth, or Rome. There were 
seven churches in Asia Minor, as John tells 
us in the Apocalypse, but only one church in 
each of the cities he named. If we were now 
organized after the New Testament, there 
would be but one Baptist church in New 
York, one in Philadelphia, one in Chicago, 
one in Boston, and so on; though each church 
might meet in twenty or a hundred different. 
places. 


We believe that statement is true. It applies 
just as well to Congregational as to Baptist 
churches, 


It is said that the word sin is not heard as 
often as it should bein the sermons of today. 
Rev. Lyman Powell, an alert rector of the 
Protestant Episcopal church in Landsdowne, 
Pa., not only uses the word in his pulpit, but 
he has contributed six sermons on the theme 
to The Parsen’s Oatlook, a department he 
conducts weekly in a local secular paper, 
where he is free to say whatever he pleases on 
civic, economic, literary, political and religious 
themes. Use of the daily newspaper for spir- 
itual and ethical ends is where many of the 
clergy fail to live up to their opportunity. 
Doubtless there are many other editors who 
would say as does the Presbyterian editor of 
the secular journal to which Mr. Powell con- 
tributes, “‘To the parson I furnish a pulpit 
from which to preach to a far larger con- 
gregation than he otherwise could secure, 
and to my readers I furnish a unique feature, 
not found elsewhere.” 


A wealthy New Yorker, the direct descend- 
ant of persecuted Quakers of Salem, has 
offered to give to that city a monument com- 
memorative of Lawrenceand Cassandra South- 
wick who, because they absented themselves 
from the established place of worship with 
their children, were, he says, ‘‘repeatedly 
imprisoned, mulcted, whipped, starved and 
almost despoiled.” The sketch of the statue, 
designed by Mr. James Massey Rhind, which 
Mr. Ayer offers to give the city, represents 
a man and a woman engaged in protecting 
themselves from a fierce tiger, which beast, 
according to Mr. Ayer, is intended “as typi- 
cal of the ferocity of unbridled superstition.’”” 
There is opposition in Salem to accepting this 
offer, based we suppose, not on any con- 
firmed disposition to cover up a chapter in the 
town’s history which is not pleasant to re- 
member now, but because, the symbolical 
figure of the tiger is one that in fairness 
cannot be used to set forth the attitude of 
the established Puritan Church. Appar- 
ently it is as possible for sculptors to over~ 
state as it is for orators. 
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The New Soctal Halls Association 


Increasing attention is being given in 
our day to providing social opportunity 
for the wageearners of our towns and 
cities. Behind all this effort lies the con- 
viction that it is neither just nor safe to 
leave the control of the social life of 
American wage-earners, as it has been 
left, in the control of the liquor-dealers ; 
that the saloon must no longer be, as it 
has been and still in a measure is, the 
only resort open to many who thirst not 
for drink, but for fellowship ; and that by 
satisfying in right ways the demand for 
amusement and social enjoyment, ap- 
preciable progress will be made in lessen- 
ing the evils of intemperance. All over 
the country today the question is being 
asked: How do the men and women, 
and the boys and girls, of this commu- 
nity, who have no homes or poor homes, 
spend their evenings and spare hours? 
What opportunity have they for social 
enjoyment? How can such opportunity 
be provided? The solution of this prob- 
lem presents one of the most practical 
and pressing forms of civic and Christian 
service. 

The problem is being solved in various 
ways. In fact it is being solved by the 
churches. Parish houses are being kept 
open in the evening. Never was so much 
work undertaken for boys and girls as 
now. Men’s leagues are being formed, 
which include many who are not church 
attendants; and the narrow test of 
whether or not such clubs are ‘‘feeders ”’ 
to the church is forgotten as one asks the 
deeper question, Is the church feeding 
them ? 

The member of a church choral society 
remarked to the leader after the season’s 
work was over, ‘‘ The weekly rehearsals of 
this society have been the one bright spot 
in an otherwise dreary winter.” 

The libraries are doing their share. 
They are keeping their reading-rooms 
open in the evening—and are establishing 
stations in outlying districts. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association was never so 
alive to its opportunity, and increasing 
emphasis is being laid on the social and 
educational sides of its work. Oneof the 
New York branches on Second, Avenue 
recently took down its name and put up 
instead the sign: ‘‘ Young Men’s Club,” 
in order not to keep away any of its pos- 
sible constituency. Its name was not less 
Christian ; its spirit was more so. Man- 
ufacturers and large retail dealers were 
never giving so much attention as now to 
the social life of their employees. The 
manager of one of our largest electrical 
manufacturing companies told me that 
there had been a marked increase in the 
sobriety of his men in the last few years. 
The cause is not far to seek. No saloon 
is allowed to approach his factories, and 
in spite of pressing need of space, large 
clubrooms have been provided where the 
men may spend their noon hour and at 
least some of their evenings, Labor 
unions and fraternal societies in large 
numbers are keeping their rooms open, 
not once in a month or fortnight, but 
every evening in the week. 

_ The theaters have a marked influence 
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on the saloon attendance. When good 
plays are offered at low prices, the saloons 
are often deserted. In small cities es- 
pecially, where means of recreation are 
few, a popular theater well conducted is 
amost beneficial institution. Boston con- 
tinues to spend large sums for the erection 
and maintenance of free public gymna- 
siums, and for public parks and play- 
grounds. Every dollar spent is a safe 
investment in the increased morality and 
happiness of her citizens. In all these 
ways, and in many others the deliberate 
intention is visible of making wholesome 
provisions for the social needs of the 
people. 

In our large cities the problem is one 
of great difficulty. Especially in the 
poorer and crowded sections the saloon 
still holds, in large measure, an undis- 
turbed and often unchallenged monopoly 
of the social life of the men and women, 
of the boys and girls. The reason for it 
is this: The social life of the tenement 
districts of any large city centers, as a 
rule, in the public hall. These social 
halls are in effect the common drawing- 
rooms, ballrooms, music-rooms of thou- 
sands of working people. Not only con- 
certs and dances, but private weddings, 
christenings and other family celebra- 
tions are held in them. These halls are 
so much in demand that they need to be 
engaged often months in advance. The 
rental is usually quite low. So that a 
moderate price of admission for each one 
seems to cover the expense. Now these 
halls are invariably owned and controlled 
by the liquor dealers. The bar is to be 
found in them all. And the low rental 
is explained by the fact that the proprie- 
tor expects to make good by the profits 
of the bar. And he is seldom disap- 
pointed. 

One does not need to be intimately 
acquainted with the social life of such 
a neighborhood to perceive that the only 
solution of its social problem lies in the 
provision of halls which shall not be 
owned and operated by the liquor deal- 
ers. If it can be proved that such halls, 
without a bar, can be made a good busi- 
ness investment, the outlook for the 
future will- be most promising. This 
experiment is about to be made, The 
Nurses’ Settlement in the East Side, New 
York city, is to erect such a social hall 
for the benefit of its neighborhood. The 
contract has already been signed and it is 
expected that by next October the hall 
may be ready. The person directly re- 
sponsible for this significant enterprise 
is Miss Lillian Wald, head worker in the 
Nurses’ Settlement, who for the past ten 
or fifteen years has been living in the 
East Side and knows the people well. 
It is she who formed the new Social 
Halls Association, and has challenged 
the right of the liquor dealers to’control 
the social life of the poor people of the 
East Side. 

The new enterprise is to be distinctly 
a business philanthropy. The necessary 
stock has been subscribed by people who 
expect a return of at least four per cent. 
on their investment. The people will 
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pay for what they get—but they will pay 

no more than they are now giving to the 
liquor dealers’ halls, and the accommoda- 
tion will be far better. Two large lots 
have been bought near Clinton ne 
Grand Streets, on which the new hall 
will be erected. ' 

It will have five stories, beside the 
basement and the roof.garden. The base- 
ment will be used for bowling alleys, and 
the roof-garden, to be reached by an el- 
evator, will be a popular place of enter- 
tainment in summer. The first floor of 
the hall will be occupied by two restau- 
rants, in one of which smoking will be per- 
mitted. On'the second floor will be the 
hall, capable of seating five hundred peo- 
ple, including the galleries. There will 
be special facilities for dancing, and a 
small stage will be provided for dramatic 
entertainments. The third floor will be 
occupied by the dressing-rooms, kitchen, 
parlors and other rooms suitable for wed- 
dings and smaller assemblies. Club- 
rooms for lodges, labor unions and other 
organizations will be on the fourth floor. 
Here young men and women may have 
their social life in a clean and wholesome 
atmosphere. On the fifth floor the care- 
taker will live, and there will be other 
rooms for use as occasion demands. 
Needless to say, there will be no bar. 
But neither will the attempt be made to 
conduct the place on a strictly total ab- 
stinence basis. It has been decided that 
the best way will be to allow patrons to 
order light wines and beer at the table, 
if they desire, in the same way in which 
an up-town club man would be privileged 
to order wine with his dinner, but of 
course there will be no general or exces- 
sive drinking permitted. 

The progress of this experiment will 
be watched with the deepest interest. It 
is a wise attempt, the result of long ob- 
servation and experience, to solve a seri- 
ous social problem. It is sure to meet a 
great need. If, in addition, it proves, as 
there is every liklihood of its proving, 
financially successful, it ought to open 
a new era for the social life of the poorer 
residents of our large cities. ‘ ‘ 


A Voice from the Churches 


Our last National Council gave this sound 
and needed advice to our six national benev- 
olent societies: 1. Publish one missionary 
magazine instead of six. 2. Combine the 
annual meetings of the national societies 
into one. 3, Let each society-have but one 
secretary. 4. Let there bean advisory board 
for all the societies. Only one of these four 
things has been done, and the restlessness 
among the churches increases. If themenat 
the head of our missionary organizations trifle 
much longer with the expressed will of our 
churches they need not be surprised to find 
their appeals for more money falling upon 
deaf ears.—Broadway)Tabernacle Tidings. 


Fussiness is a great hindrance in the way of — 
doing much. The cumeay Soe 
centrated in putting things thro 
in steam, and through sheer f 
citement the work is spoilt.— 
Nicoll. 
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and in fact evolution gains its good name natural selection. 


of life by forcing out of existence the 


The doctrine of evolution notably few individual improvements can enter 
darkens the somber view of sin, Mechan- the hereditary stream. Undoubtedly the 
ically construed, a course of development popular notion is that a cold climate pro- 
yields a fatal unfitness rather than moral duces an invigorated species by its tonic 
blameworthiness ; but the Christian evo- power; on the contrary, the doctrine of 


 Tutionist interprets the world as a pro- evolution is that the modification is ac- 


gressive realization of moral ideals, and complished by killing off the tender and 
he rightly regards as sinful whatever is permitting only the rugged to propagate 
out of harmony with moral forces and the species. Whether that tonic power 
laws. Under a system of evolution every contributes any thing is disputed; all 
kind of unfitness is ominous, for the law agree that its influence is insignificant 
of progress is that the unfit shall perish, as compared with the effectiveness of 
So it is in the case 
_ from the happy state of the few survivors of every element of environment. 
in its deadly struggle. After thus defining evolution, if we 
It is interesting to find modern science look at the whole process of life, we dis- 
impressively teaching the old doctrinesof cover an immense remainder of which 
sin and retribution. We may go further no account is taken. According to that 
and buttress Calvinism itself with bio- school of evolutionists which claims to 
logical analogies, for natural selection speak with the greatest authority, the 
_ seems to be the working method of elec- direct influence of environment is ab- 
tion. This theological outcome of science sorbed by the individual, no item of it 
is uncongenial to our time. Some have ever being utilized for the species. Tak- 
‘sought to escape it by refusing to recog- ing the rival view, which seems more 
nize these intimations of a world beneath probable to the unlearned, we can not 
man. Why go down to the animal world, fail to see that but a small part of the 
they say, to learn the principles that continual rain of influence from the en- 
govern mankind? It is a sufficient an- vironment can be drained into the stream 
swer that the human species is under- of the generations. If copious showers 
going a process of development in accord- contribute little to rivers of water, the 
ance with the laws of evolution, as they proportion is much less in the case of 
have been formulated for the whole vast - vital forces. The childless often acquire 
Tealm of life. New elements, new stages the highest character, but their superi- 
appear with man; but there isthésame ority has no outlet into the species. 
general method of advance to higher After the birth of children long periods 
forms. We shall gain a more hopeful of development ensue for the parents, 
view by frankly conceding that man is which are worthless for evolution. In 
subject to the laws of evolution and by the case of man, however, the qualifica- 
observing the limitation of these laws. tion’ must be made that the care and 
If we can find a redemptive system in education of the rising generation is an 
connection with evolution throughout important contribution to evolution, but 
the human period, and anticipations of even thus nothing counts for a change in 
redemption from the very dawn of life, the species except what can be imparted 
we gain true grounds for optimism while to the child. 
facing the somber reality of sin. We conclude, therefore, that incalcula- 
What, then, do we mean by evolution ble influences of environment are wasted, 
as applied to man? As interpreted by unless in connection with evolution there 


4 
: . the biologist, evolution follows a clearly is another system working for ends of its 
_ defined method. It is a drama in which own. The world gains in rationality if 


birth and death play the great. parts. two systems—one perfecting the species, 
Advance is achieved by better births, the other developing individuals: one em- 
and these better births are secured by ploying birth and death, the other using 
the selection of parents, in which the the intervals between birth and death— 


_ chief agency is death. The destruction everywhere accompany each other, inter- 
of the unfit brings to an end long lines locking like cog-wheels. 


The evolution 
of descent which are least promising, and of species is but part of the great process 
gives to the favored survivors the op- of life. Not till we recognize a vast sys- 
portunity to dominate the future through tem of redemption, saving. individuals, 

parenthood. The scientific doctrine that do we explain features otherwise super- 
the environment slowly changestheforms fluous and incredibly wasteful. 

It is enough for our purpose to dis- 

individuals that lack adjustment bears cover this openness to redemptive agen- 
scarcely any resemblance to the popular cies and to find that individuals are 
‘conception that environment modifies wrought upon by the environment in 
‘species by direct action. Itis not denied a manner exoessive and useless for the 
that environment affects individuals, but evolutionary process. How this redemp- 
the possibility of transferring these tion, manifest in the whole realm of life, 


- changes to the species is questioned. but gaining a distinct character as a plan 


Those who make the greatest claim to of salvation only on the human plane, is 
‘scientific method stoutly maintain that identical with the redemption of revela- 
acquired qualities cannot be transmitted tion, may be suggested in a word. 
to offspring. Eyen if we donot gothat _ As man stands in the modern world his 
length, it is plain that comparatively environment is Christ. When we are 
aa EP ic, scttcien on Evo. POT into Ciccintention st hs shee! 
nape A gph - and before us, to the right an e le 
eee ene eh er ane 101902.” of us, The modern world is saturated 
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Evolution and Redemption* 


By Rey. Wilbert L. Anderson, Exeter, N.H. 


with Christ; it is pervaded by his in- 
fluence as by an atmosphere. Christ is 
the environment of modern men. It is 
no figure of speech, but the plainest fact. 
This is, in part, a supernatural and spirit- 
ual environment: it is yet more an en- 
vironment by a progressive incarnation 
in institutions, in social forces, in men. 

There is no space here to trace the 
presence of Christ backward in ‘the life 
of mankind. It is enough to say that he 
could not now be dominant in an enyiron- 
ment in which he had no place in the 
beginning. It is unjustifiable to read the 
doctrine of evolution into the Bible, but 
if we ask what is meant by John when 
he says that all things were made by the 
Word who was with God in the beginning ; 
or by Paul when he speaks of one in the 
image of God, who is before all things 
and by whom all things consist; or by the 
writer to the Hebrews who teaches that 
God made the worlds by his Son, who 
upholds all things by the word of his 
power—these obscure passages open their 
depths to us when we have been thinking 
of the eternal Son of God as environing 
the creation and as the living presence 
in the environment of the forms of life 
which culminate in Christlikemen. What 
this means in detail we are learning as 
the evolutionist, in his own language and 
under the guidance of his own principles, 
tells the tale of altruism from the dawn 
of life. 

In the beginning the environment was 
potentially Christian; throughout the 
early epochs there was a faint savor of 
Christ ; in the later stages the presence 
of the Lord of life is manifest more and 
more. In the struggle for existence con- 
formity to this Christian environment 
counts increasingly for life, and lack of 
adaptation condemns to death. But the 
evolutionary process, which tends toward 
a triumphant Christian species, is insig- 
nificant in comparison with the gracious 
appeal of the environment to be con- 
formed to Christ by the renewing of the 
mind. Even now the evolutionary sys- 
tem is scarcely more’ visible in the glory 
of redemption than drops of rain are dis- 
cernible in the rainbow. 

Evolution and redemption are two dis- 
tinct processes, differing in method and 
results, never interfering, always inter- 
linked and co-operating. Redemption es- 
tablished thus in the heart of the moye- 
ment of the world, and finally gaining full 
efficacy in Christ, suffices for the needs 
of these last times. In connection with 
early epochs problems arise whose solu- 
tion calls for a revision of our conceptions 
of immortality in the light of evolution. 
Here we can only say that the vast reach 
of redemption in its actual working sug- 
gests that the whole race of men, and all 
who bear human form, lie in the good 
will of God, manifest in Christ, as islands 
lift their summits in the sea, encompassed 
by 


Immortal Love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 

Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never ebbing sea, 


‘Where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound,” 
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The College Man’s Interpretation of the Ministry 


By Pres. Charles F. Thwing 


The college man wishes to do good; he 
js altruistic. As he thinks upon his 
career, he at once knows that certain 
choices represent certain elements or 
qualities in himself. If he enter busi- 
ness, he knows he should have executive 
faculty ; if he become a writer, he knows he 
should have a gift for interpolation ; if he 
decide upon the profession of the law, he 
knows he is to beable to see truth in clear- 
ness and proportion and to cause other 
minds likewise to see and to value truth ; 
if he select the medical vocation, he is to 
feel an ardent desire to bless men in their 
physical weaknesses and crises ; if he seek 
to be a teacher, he is to love youth and 
truth and to be eager to use truth as a 
means and method for training manhood 
and womanhood. 

If the college’ man, therefore, is think- 
ing about becoming a minister, what are 
the qualities which he should find in him- 
self ? 

First, the should find in himself a sense 
of good fellowship. His life as a minister 
will be spent with as well as for men. 
With them he is in order to make their 
life richer and finer. To secure this re- 
sult, he is to be with them not simply in 
exterior relations; he is to be with them 
in sympathetic thinking and feeling. He 
is to be able to appreciate their point of 
view, to take account of their prejudices, 
to have a tear for their suffering and a 
smile for their joys. Of course this is 
only saying that the college man who pro- 
poses to become a minister should demand 
of himself a high type of the gentleman. 
I do not mean the conventional gentle 
man, although it is well for the clergy- 
man to be the conventional gentleman, 
but I mean that noblest quality of substi- 
tution by which the college man can enter 
into the minds and hearts of those whom 
he serves. The saint’s raptures should 
not from him be remote; the temptations 
of the fallen he should be able to appre- 
ciate ; the downward gravitation of sen- 
sualism and of materialism he should be 
able to interpret. The college man, who, 
as he thinks of his fitness for the work of 
the minister, finds a mighty sense of good 
fellowship in himself, should, content 


with this discovery, pass on to farther _ 


self-examination. 

One who finds he has a liking for bring- 
ing things to pass may fittingly think of 
the ministry as his calling. For the min- 
ister is to do things. 
His church is a field to be cultivated. 
His church is a force to be worked. His 
church is a constituency to be formed, 
informed and enriched. His church isa 
community ; it is also a part of a com- 
munity—the relation of the smaller com- 
munity and the larger is to be made 
nobly and mutually beneficent. The 
minister may be insistent upon his own 
attention to details; he may be con- 
cerned only with policies, movements, 
tendencies. But, in either case, results 
are to be had. The church is to bring 
forth works meet not only for repent- 
ance, but for edification also. The col- 
lege man who contemplates the ministry 
should be an executive, an administra- 
tor. If he find in himself a liking to do 
those things in bis class, in his clubs, in 


He is an executive. 


his societies, which make for the efli- 
ciency of the organization, he can assure 
himself that he has ability for bringing 
things to pass. Football captains make 
first-rate pastors. 

In his inventory, too, of his fitnesses 
for the clerical life, the college man will 
not forget the place which public speak- 
ing fills in this life. That place is large, 
and that place represents a constant and 
inevitable duty. The pulpit becomes 
with each passing decade more unique; 
it now represents the only place in which 
a man regularly and constantly addresses 
the community. The sermon takes on 
all forms of the literary and rhetorical 
art. Its conditions are now interpreted 
in a large freedom, Almost every sub- 
ject which is germane to the welfare of 
man is believed to be appropriate for 
presentation in a sermon. But, under 
all these diversities remains the one con- 
trolling fact that the minister is a speaker 
to the people. The college man, there- 
fore, in his voyage of self-discovery, must 
learn his adaptiveness to public address. 
The one essential element which he has 
to consider is his ability and liking to 
talk sense to several or many men in an 
interesting way. The talk which he gives 
or shares in may be superficial or pro- 
found, simple or ornate, illustrated with 
stories and made bright by witticisms, or 
plain and straightforward, teeming with 
suggestions or narrow in its application 
—whatever may be its character or con- 
tent, if the college man likes to talk and 
is able to talk to the interest of the group 
which gathers about him, he can feel rea- 
sonably convinced that he possesses a 
faculty most important in the ministry. 

The college man should find a still more 
fundamental element in himself; the de- 
sire to use his sense of good fellowship, 
his executive power and his ability for 
speaking for ethical and religious ends. 
This condition is absolute. One may say 
that this condition is not, however, 
unique, For the man proposing to be- 
come the lawyer or the orator or the 
merchant should also use every force of 
his character for ethical and religious 
ends. But beit further said that, though 
there are good lawyers and orators and 
merchants who do not use their powers 
primarily for ethical and religious ends, 
yet every minister is absolutely and ut- 
terly to use his powers for ethical and 
religious ends. The failure to make such 
a use of them is treason. Therefore, be 
it affirmed that the college man who finds 
the elements and qualities of his man- 
hood directed toward the highest moral 
and Christian purposes may believe he 
is fulfilling a primary condition of becom- 
ing a minister. 

These four items—good fellowship, ex- 
ecutive skill, public speech and ethical 
and religious ends—of course coexist in 
different proportions in the case of the 
different college men. The divine author 
of a man’s being never allows each of 
these gifts to be bestowed upon the same 
recipient in their fullness. What a gen- 
ius for friendship may go along with a 
lack of executive power! What skill as 
an administrator may accompany a low 
degree of acceptance as a preacher! Ah! 


the contrasts are great and common. 
But the student, assessing each of these 
items at its just value, finally adds up” 
the positive and subtracts the negative 
quantities. If the result indicates that 
he has such power in himself as I have 
tried to interpret, he should enter the 
ministry. We 
For such college men, well endowed 
and well equipped, the demand is great 
in the ministry. For such men the op- 
portunity is broad, wide, high—never 
more commanding. Such men the Con- 
gregational churches are seeking for and 
cannot find in sufficient number. To 
such men the ministry is, as Phillips 
Brooks told the Harvard students in 
1886, ‘the noblest and the most glorious 
calling.” , 


The W. H. M, A. at:New- 
buryport 


The semiannual meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Association was held April 
29 in Whitefield Church, Newburyport. 

Miss Kate E. Adams of the Pleasant Hill 
Academy, Knoxville, Tenn., spoke of the 
American Highlanders and told what educa- 
tion has done in specific cases in raising the 
standards of living in this community. Mrs. 
E. S. Tead followed with an enthusiastic 
paper on Sights among the Mormons and 
Mexicans, the results of personal observation 
on a recent journey. Mrs. Tead visited five 
schools supported by the Congregational Edu- 
cation Society of which we have the pleasure 
in sharing the support—schools at Atrisco 
and Barelas in New Mexico and at Bountiful, 
Lehi and Provost in Utah. At Provost the 
school, with a well-equipped kindergarten, is 
situated next the Mormon tabernacle, and one 
of the teachers boards in the family of a for- 
mer wife of Brigham Young, where she is 
most comfortably located and cared for in 
contrast with teachers in some other places, 
who live a lonely life in their schoolhouses, 
lacking many comforts and even the necessi- 
ties of life. 

Rev. J. T. House, president of Kingfisher 
College, Oklahoma, spoke of the marvelous 
rapidity of growth of this community and the 
spirit of commercialism in the life of this new 
territory. [ 

He told of the early struggles in erecting 
the first college building, and the Doxology 
which they sung upon entering it while yet 
there were no partitions, no glass in windows 
and no permanent floors. With what pride 
and interest the people have watched and 
contributed to the growth of the institution, 
and how at last they have secured the promise 
of $25,000, if the community will raise $75,000. 

In the afternoon Mrs. H,. Hammond Cole, 
whose husband was pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Alaska on Douglas 
Island, presented the work in that picturesque 
and wonderful section. Our denomination 
has three churches in Alaska—at Douglas Is- 
land, at Valdez and at Nome. Mrs. Cole gave 
an interesting account of their methods of 
work which must be personal, and also a vivid 
description of the work in the famous Tread- 
well Mine with its five mills and 960 stamps. 

. Euntor Y. 0. Wurre. 


It is significant that at the recent meeting 
of the Anti-Aleohol Congress at Bremen the 
leader of the Vienna labor party, Dr. Fréh- 
lich, maintained that it was putting 
before the horse to 
invariably the chief cause of social misery. 
He contests, as do many students of 
phenomenon in this country, that aleoholism — 
often is a consequent of social men 
and that to overcome the use of alcohol 
must be a general elevation of the 
of life. 


g 
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Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 


Chapter XXIV. 


AULD LANG SYNE 


FTER nine and a 
half months of 
hard work at the 
Annie Laurie 
Mine, with 
George Wilkin- 
son as Ssuperin- 
tendent above 
ground, with 
Douglas Camp- 
bell as superin- 
tendent in the 
levels, and with 
results far be- 
yond the most 

Sanguine expectations of the Old Quard, 
whose very lives were bound up in the suc- 

ess of their enterprise,—Duncan McLeod 
was about starting to spend a month with his 

mother at Stirling, and to bring her back for 

a summer in Colorado. There were reasons, 
physiological and diplomatic, in view of the 
program which he was then carrying out in 
relation to Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, why he had 

given her only twenty-four hours in June of 

the previous year; but he had promised her 

‘a full month when the Scottish hillsides 
should be wearing their early garb of flowers 
and of green the next year. 

The night before his departure there was a 
great gathering of the people of the Annie 
Laurie Mine in the hall of the Miners’ Club. 
All work had been suspended in honor of the 
occasion, and no well person, not absolutely 
prevented from attendance, was absent. 
Glimpses of what occurred at the meeting will 
perhaps interest the reader. 

There was singing by the double quartet of 
the Miners’ Club. There was some excellent 
violin and other instrumental music. A 
chorus of school children, trained by Angus 
McPherson,—for the mine had already become 
a place of homes,—sang superbly a piece spe- 
‘cially composed, both the verse and the music, 
in honor of their departing hero. Then there 
was a recess, at which the women of the mine 
served some very appetizing light refresh- 
ments. The second part of the evening’s ex- 


~ ercises consisted of several short speeches, fol- 


lowed by the distinctive farewell. . 

George Wilkinson spoke first. He read 
from a paper. This is what he said: 

“T stayed here during the troubles at the 
mine, as you know. I had three reasons for 
doing so, namely: 

“‘First.—To watch, to post our president, 
and to be brakes, so far as I could be, toa car 
that had broken its couplings, and was run- 
ning ‘ wild’ down a steep grade. 

“Second.—To do a large amount of reading 


- on industrial, economic and social questions. 


It has not always been with me at it has been 
since we have been acquainted. I have widely 
known the world. I had a considerable col- 
lection of books in this deparment when the 
bolt fell, and Mr. Hope, thereafter, purchased 


‘for me, on my successive orders, large addi- 


tional instalments. I-read, during that black 
year, as steadily and persistently, almost, as 
Mr. McLeod must have seen honor students 
read at Edinburgh. 

“Third.—_To make a study of the old in- 
dustrial-economic system, introduced here by 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, in comparison with the 
new which it displaced. What this study, 
undertaken along with prodigious reading, 
taught me, is to me of priceless value. Suffer 
me to state briefly some of my conclusions: 


* Copyright, 1902, David N. Beach. 


By Davin N. Braon 


“No man should undertake seriously to bet- 
ter the industrial-economie situation without 
much reading and study; but, at the same 
time, a large proportion of what is written 
is of little worth. The first value in tue 
literature of the subject is the facts which 
it marshals. But, after you have come upon 
about so many of them, they largely duplicate 
one another. Furthermore, while the facts 
are all-important, they are, at the same time, 
simple, and bear almost exclusively, so far as 
they have pertinence, in a few practical and 
easily apprehended directions. The second 
value of the literature is the formulation, as 
yet very imperfectly done, of theories, justified 
by facts and experience, looking toward in- 
dustrial-economic betterment. That which 
grieves you, let me add, and at times almost 
maddens you, in the literature, is the abstract, 
untested, unvitalized theorizing and preaching 
on the subject. Read, then, I would say in 
summing up ; yes, read widely and profoundly ; 
but understand that much of the reading isa 
rubbish heap, and that one may readily be 
warped away from practical views and from 
actual service by the mere glitter of its wordy 
tinsel. 

**Regarding current methods of economic 
and social betterment, it requires to be said 
that, while most of them are actuated by high 
motives, and many of them are of consider- 
able value, they in large degree miss the 
point. To make enormous benefactions, for 
example, to universities, colleges, technical 
schools, libraries, hospitals, and so forth, is, 
of itself, praiseworthy; and much of it is, 
and, as time goes on, will tend more and more 
to be, of high service. But to put, in these 
directions, the main strength of efforts for the 
betterment we are considering, is a mistake, 
from either of two points of view. Such 
benefactions largely operate, on the one hand, 
whether intentionally so or not, as covers for 
most reprehensible industrial-economic prac- 
tices in getting the money, a fraction only, 
and often only a very small fraction of which, 
perhaps hardly one per cent., is thus donated. 
On the other hand, such benefaetions very 
generally undertake to heal the surface of the 
industrial-economie disease, instead of reach- 
ing and removing its underlying causes. Itis 
like medication, instead of building up the 
system. It is like battling epidemic and 
contagious diseases while taking no account 
of bacilli. 

Combination, centralization, and the trust 
principle, have, doubtless, great merits, when 
we shall have learned properly to apply them ; 
but I am sure, and particularly from my 
study of the two systems of running this 
mine, that they tend to grow top-heavy, and 
to lose in initiative what they gain in facility, 
—in fact, to lose much more than that. There 
is such a thing as organizing too much. A 
thing may be had toocheaply. After acertain 
limit is reached, as with putting on flesh, big- 
ness becomes an incubus, and, carried far 
enough, means death. Our men have made 
this mine a success, on the contrary, because 
cheapness was not a main consideration here ; 
because the mine, in its organization, was not 
part of an endless chain, but was a very 
winsome chain by itself; because it was not 
too big; because our people could grasp it, 
love it, put their lives against it, and see it 
gain; because, in short, it was their own 
Annie Laurie. 

“Finally,—_and this was what my com- 
parison of the old with the new system during 
that dark year absolutely confirmed me in,— 
one may plant one’s self, without fear of suc- 
cessful rebuttal, on this fundamental proposi- 
tion, namely: Any departure from the sound- 


. 


est industrial-economic righteousness is busi- 
ness folly not less than moral folly. 

“‘ The laborer is, indeed, worthy of his hire; 
and capital, by the same token, is worthy 
of its hire. Individualism and self-interest, 
in their true sense, in short, so far from being 
ignored, must have their place and initiative 
and reward. The denial of this, by social- 
istic programs, weakens the entire better- 
ment campaign. On the other hand, never- 
theless, nothing is good in the way of indi- 
vidualism, or of self-interest, which is not 
good for the mass of men, or, at any rate, 
which works injustice, discrimination or dam- 
age to the mass of men. On this principle, 
the management of this mine, not only in a 
friendly adjustment of grievances on the few 
occasions when they have arisen, but also 
in granting every faithful employee a gen- 
erous share in its profits, over and above 
wages; in permitting the men to aequire a 
reasonable part of the stock of the mine, and 
to be correspondingly represented on its di- 
rectorate; and, at the same time, in adapting 
these privileges, as they have been success- 
fully adapted, so as not to work injustice to 
the large amount of capital here invested, in 
the ‘undivided decrement,’ or in any other 
respect,—all this has, in an all-round way, 
laid the industrial-economie foundation for 
the large success that has here been attained. 

** Bonuses, on the contrary, rewards, bene- 
factions, and even social settlements,—though 
these last, rightly applied, are particularly 
valuable,—can never, of themselves, bring in- 
dustrial deliverance. Mr. Williams, our late 
assistant general manager, for example, re- 
ceived _ instructions from Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp, at a desperate moment in that dark 
year, to spend money lavishly in someof these 
directions, and I was consulted about the car- 
rying out of those instructions. To a certain 
extent I advised it and co-operated with it; 
but it got no grip even on the few earnest men 
that were then at the mine. It was a sort of 
tip. It was a gift to blind the eyes against 
the patent and palpable injustices, which, 
under that management, were continually 
practiced on the men. 

“Do not for a moment, I pray you, infer, 
from what I have said, that I consider that we 
have attained perfection at this mine. We 
have yet much to learn and much to accom- 
plish. But I am absolutely certain that the 
fundamental principle of even and inflexible 
industrial-economic justice toward all parties 
and interests concerned, which underlies the 
conduct of this mine, is that on which alone 
success may ultimately be expected anywhere 
and everywhere. 

“The world is waiting, in short, not so much 
for more gifts, funds, rewards; not so much 
for more good deeds, kindnesses, altruisms, 
as for even-handed justice; for a chance for 
all; for a sense of responsibility on the part 
of all men for the good of all; and for a jeal- 
ous and chivalrous defense, on the part of all, 
of the rights and possibilities of each. This, 
indeed, will never adequately come, it may 
be safely predicated, without the transform- 
ing power of that religious life which has 
been the supreme distinction of this mine; 
and without, likewise, that glow and enthusi- 
asm and tenderness which have been here 
embodied in warm human loving,—which last 
is the distinctive mint mark, if I mistake not, 
of religion. But religion even, and love even, 
will get small headway until justice arrives ; 
justice industrially, justice economically, and 
justice socially.”’ 

When the applause that followed this 
speech had died away, Douglas Campbell 
arose from his place, half way down the hall, 
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and walked tothefront. It was the first time. 
It took all but two or three persons by sur- 
prise. The clapping of hands, which had 
bagun on general principles, turned, when the 
men perceived what was coming, into an ova- 
tion that was simply thunderous. Patrick 
Sullivan was equal to the occasion. He 
jumped on a chair. Douglas hung his head 
like a frightened girl. It was Erin’s innings. 
With equal education and opportunity, it 
might have been O’Connell thatspoke While 
the stillness was such that one could almost 
hear people breathe: 

“Him, men o’ the Annie Laurie Mine,” be- 
gan Sullivan, “that made Mr. Hope’s an’ Mr. 
McLeod’s thoughts for us possible to be 
wrought out; him, the modist, the silint, the 
unsilfish, the helper of iverybody, beatin’ 
ivery man wid the drill, ivery man wid the 
hammer, ivery man wid pick aa’ shovel, ivery 
man in bein’ good, ivery man in not knowin’ 
he’s anny wort’ at all, admired a’most like 
Mr. Hope, an’ worshiped a’most like Mr. Mc- 
Leod,—I’m a movin’, Mr. Chairman, t’ree 
eheers fer him. Whin that hiretic, McLean, 
had done his worst, wid all the drinkin’, an’ 


swearin’, an’ gamblin’, an’ bein’ lewd fifty . 


ways, an’ loafin’ on jobs, an’ fillin’ out lyin’ 
time cards, an’ stealin’ ore, an’ takin’ life; an’ 
whin that anti-pope, the auld Grandmither 
Williams, had got some of the levels clared 
up a bit, an’ the house scrubbed a mite, an’ fit, 
b’ this time, mebbe, fer pigs to live in,—along 
comes the bist man, b’ the Holy Mother! in 
the Rockies, barrin’ his two big brithers afore- 
mintioned, an’ the mine is the glory she is to- 
day because o’ him. T’ree cheers, thin, fer 
that good Catholic, Douglas Campbell!” 

Patrick Sullivan’s voice, as he spoke, not- 
withstanding his accent and dialect, was so- 
norous, well modulated, full of passion, and 
there were tears on many a cheek before he 
was done. The three cheers became nearer 
thirty; the men rose in a body; made for 
Douglas Campbell, Sullivan leading them; 
seized a table; detailed four stalwart men to 
officiate, one at each leg; and, when they had 
it level and steady as a rock, high above the 
men’s heads, they lifted Douglas upon it, there 
to make his speech. Then, all standing, they 
awaited what he should say. 

He could not command himself at first. His 
trying to do so brought a sympathetic lump 
into many throats. After that, he was stage- 
struck, until he caught Margaret’s eyes. For 
Margaret had come in the previous autumn, 
she and the bairns, from St. Ninian, and alone. 
Duncan McLeod’s favorite project of her man’s 
going to fetch her could not be managed, 
such, in the peculiar circumstances, was the 
presstre of work at the mine. Margaret, 
moreover, had not been in the camp two 
weeks before she was, to all the women and 
children there, what Douglas was to the men. 
When he caught her eyes, a look came into his 
face, and he read from a paper these words: 

“You remember July 1. The Jew’s coming 
back to Jerusalem scarce excelled it. Men 
laughed, and cried, and hugged and kissed one 
another like women. You remember the first 
service, and Duncan’s sermon, from, ‘ When 
the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion 
we were like them that dream.’ It has, men’ 
been a dream ever since, but a true dream’ 
thank God! and a dream getting more won- 
derful, and yet more wonderful, day by day.” 
* Here there were a stillness and sobs, and 
then Angus McPherson started,— 


* Praise God, from whom all blessings flow!” 


“Duncan,” Douglas continued, when the 
singing had ceased—“ Duncan took pledges of 
us, that night, in the cafion. I am to report 
onthem. Not aman broke the moral pledges. 
The pledge to Christ only eleven men broke, 
They were, all of them, in infidel camps, and 
their lapse was of the head, not of the heart. 
Nine of them have turned again. The other 
two are in the mood of Thomas, the week 
after the resurrection, wanting to believe, but 
not yet quite able to do so. They will get a 
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glimpse of the Lord soon, as Thomas did, and 
then all will be clear. 

‘Only one more word, men. Looking back 
on all that has been accomplished at this mine, 
that word is: Christ did it. Economics did 
not do it. Sociology did not do it. Those 
two personal fountains of love and inspiration, 
even, whom we think of with special grati- 
tude tonight, did not doit. Were Lat liberty 
to divulge some of the secret history of this 
mine, the proof would amount to a demonstra- 
tion. But none of us needs to have it demon- 
strated. We know it. He who filled the 
nets, and the fish’s mouth, is under, and be- 
hind, and above, and beyond the economics, 
the sociology, the wise, intrepid and inspiring 
leadership, the capital and the labor. ‘ With- 
out me,’ he says,—and the Annie Laurie Mine 
attests it,—' ye can do nothing.’” 

“Amen!” “Amen!” ‘ Amen!” rose on 
all sides, and Patrick Sullivan was two sec- 
onds ahead of Angus McPherson in start- 
ing,— 


“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name!” 


When all were in their seats again, John 
Hope rose from beside Douglas Campbell 
and walked to the front. Hearts were too 
tender for applause, Before he could begin, 
however, George Wilkinson was on his feet. 
*‘Gentlemen,” he said, “I propose that our 
demonstration for this speaker be on this 
wise: upon due signal, let us rise, and say 
together these words from Tennyson, out of 
the Wellington Ode: 


“*On God and Godlike men we build our trust.’” 


When the entire audience, standing, had, 
like the roar of Niagara, recited that great 
line, John Hope, blushing scarlet, said, when 
all were seated: 

“A duty has been assigned me tonight; 
but, before I discharge it, suffer me this word: 

“The two experts that have preceded me, 
one in economies, the other in religion, have 
credited the saccess of this mine to its sources, 
to justice, and to the Lord Jesus Christ. Iam 
sure we agree with all that both of these men 
have said, but there is one factor,—referred 
to, indeeed, by Mr. Wilkinson, in his words 
about religion’s ‘ mint mark,’—which I cannot 
but emphasize. Mr. Campbell has intimated 
that there has been a secret history going on 
here. I know something of that secret his- 
tory, as wellas he. We hada touch of it just 
now. When he was stage-struck, towering up 
yonder on that table with human feet, there 
was a secret history about how he got over it. 
I glimpsed it. Perhaps it did not escape 
others of us. yes did it.” 

At this ensued, first a smile, then laughter, 
and then three cheers for Margaret Camp- 
bell, led also by Patrick Sullivan, while two 
lovers, of fifteen years’ standing, hid their 
faces like children. 

“Men,” John Hope continued, *** Love is of 
God.’ Great, deep, passionate love,—God’s 
best human gift,—has been a main factor in 
making our mine what itis. The homes here, 
the women, the children, the deep romance of 
living, have been God’s beautiful instruments 
in effecting what we thank him for tonight. 

“Mr. McLeod,” John added, while Marjorie 
Campbell, Douglas and Margaret’s sweet girl 
of thirteen, brought forward a mysterious 
something covered with a drapery—‘* Mr. Mc- 
Leod, it was agreed that our love-token to 
you, as, for a season, we part tonight, should 
bea gift from the women and children of this 
mine. Nothing short of the mine itself, and a 
half dozen others, could adequately express 
what we men think of you.” 

Here the men went wild, and Duncan hid 
his face in his hands over the desk, until, 
after some moments, John stilled the rounds 
of applause. 

“Mr. McLeod,” John coneluded, in a voice 
much shaken, “the best people of this mine, 
its women and its children, present you ”— 
here Marjorie dropped the drapery, and 
handed Duncan some elegantly bound yol- 
umes—“ present you with the works ef two 


men: Phillips Brooks, who, xe 


in our time, has lifted up his voice in the 


evangel; and Henry Drummond, your per- 
sonal friend, who, as no other man in our 
time, has laid hold on life for Jesus Christ.” 

Dancan cannot speak. Again and again he 
tries to, but his face gets into his hands again 
over the desk. Then Jamie McDuff comes to 
the rescue. He can speak little except dia- 
lect, but he trusts that its witchery may 
least serve to draw the fire away from some- 
body else who is in peril, and he says: 

“We hae had a braw meetin’. We hae 
harkened to muckle learnin’, an’ nane ower 
muckle either, an’ it has been verra pleasant 
to the ears, an’ edifyin’ to the heart. But, 
Maister Chairman, I’m a thinkin’ ilka ane 0’ 
us wid like to hae a pairt; an’ I’m a proposin’ 
that, after oor Duncan has pit up a bit o” 
prayer, an’ has said the blessin’, we a’ tak’ 
haud o’ ane anither’s hands, an’ sing a’ the- 
gither that gude sang o’ Rabbie’s, ‘Auld 
Lang Syne.’ ” 

Jamie saved the day. Before he was done, 
Duncan’s head was up. He never seemed so 
erect and tall and beautiful before. ‘ Mar- 
jorie, I thank you,” he said, when Jamie 
ended, ‘‘and I thank every one at the Annie 
Laurie Mine.” Then, at a motion of his hand, 
all were on their feet. ‘Let us say together, 
‘Our Father,’ ” he added, and their voices, as 
of many waters, ascended again. Then, after 
the blessing, you might have passed an elec- 
tric current through three hundred and twen- 
ty-nine pairs of clasped hands, while they 
sang .“‘a’ thegither that gude sang o’ Rab- 
bie’s.”” 

While its mighty notes, and its mightier 
sentiment, are rolling heavenward, let us 
hastily slip out, lest it pain us to bid them, 
and all that they stand for, good-bye. 


Chapter XX V., the closing chapter of The 
Annie Laurie Mine, entitled At Drummond's 
Grave, will appear next week. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 1 


Mrs. Erastus Blakeslee presided and spoke 
especially of the power and beauty of the 
book of Ephesians. Miss Kyle gave extracts 
from a letter from Miss Matthews of Monas- 
tir, where the missionaries seem able to 
dwell in peace of mind as far as their own 
safety is concerned, even in the midst of 
political turmoil. A letter was read from Dr. 
Rose A. Bower, at Sakanjimba, Africa. She 
is anticipating a furlough within a few months 
and is making preparations for avisit to home 
friends. 

Miss Gilson, writing from Melsetter, to 
which she was transferred from Mt. Silinda a 
year ago, reports the work which was then so 
small in its beginnings as having made fine 
progress. The school of thirty-two pupils, 
her “big sons and daughters,” must be 
crowded in the limited quarters, but it is very 
interesting. ‘ Until recently all the bread had 
to be baked in the oven of a small stove, Mr. 
Longden, the magistrate, gave the bricks, and 
one of the young men has built a large brick 
oven under an open shed. All the pupils 
work at least an hour a day. Two 
corn in a hand-mill; usually four cut | 
wood for the day, which I buy in a! bun- 
dies from the women, giving half a cup 
fora bundle. One boy, with the little whee 
help him, works in the garden. Three 
putting in the posts for a wire fence around 
our six town lots which have just been granted | 


by government.” 


The need of sympathy and prayer for mis- — 
emphasized | hy ’ 


sionary children was 


Strong gave an interesting picture of 
sionary family in the bur: 
where boys and girls from 


at 


io asl 1903 


or joy in ovetcoming. 
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Closet and Altar 


FACING TRIALS 


; The Lord is good, a stronghold in the 
day of trouble ; and he knoweth them that 
trust in him. 


The Christian’s midnight is to be the 
jand of the midnight sun. In the creeks 
and inlets of the Norwegian coast there is 
light enough to read at midnight, and the 


Christian at midnight has light enough 


to read the promises and to discern the 
presence of his Lord.— J, H. Jowett. 


The grain must first be pounded in the 
mortar before it is fit to be made into 
bread; I-am willing to suffer if it is to 
make me a better Christian.— Brahmin 
convert in India. 


Trouble is not such a new thing to you. 
But it is to me, and I hear it saying 
many things. SomelI never knew before; 
others one has heard, but never believed; 
others one has heard often, and as often 
forgotten. But the great benediction of 
it seems to lie less in the personal ele- 
ments than in the larger views one gets 
of what is permanent, eternal and worth 
living for.— Henry Drummond. 


Lowly and solemn be 

Thy children’s ery to thee, 
Father divine! 

A hymn of suppliant breath 

Owning that life and death 
Alike are thine. 


O Father! in that hour 
When earth all succoring power 
Shall disavow ; . 
When spear and shield and crown 
In faintness are cast down— 
Sustain us Thou! 


By Him who bowed to take 
The death. cup for our sake, 
The thorn, the rod; 
From whom the last dismay 
Was not to pass away! 
Aid us, O God! 
—Felicia Hemans. 


Tell the mocker that Jesus Christ does 
not bribe his disciples ; tell the taunting 
fool that in this warfare every man is to 


_ be a soldier, trained by the severest dis- 


cipline; but tell them also that are 
without, and who mock and. taunt and 
wonder, that there is no such bread as 
that which comes down from heaven. 


_—Joseph Parker. 


Thou hast been ever at our side, O 
Christ the Lord of Glory and the sin- 
ner’s Friend, and our experience of 
joy and sorrow has taught us ever- 


‘more our need of Thee. Thy patient - 


love has raised us in defeat and shared 
Thow hast 
not chastened us wantonly or denied 
us the ae of our hearts without a 
teason. y love is wiser than our 
wish: Thr’ thoughts are high above 
out Lo Thy gifts more blessed 
than our hopes. We 
_ thank Thee for all experience of Thy 
love and for the expectation which 
aor as we live with Thee; 
life redeemed and glorified; for 
counsel which has teen always wise 
Sind cate that holds us to our best in 
ought and word. Fulfill, O Lord, 

in us and give us some 
y work on earth, for Thy 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 10, Sunday. The proportion of Judg- 

ment.—Luke 12: 41-48, 

God’s judgment is not arbitrary, it is not 
indiscriminate. Our human expectation of 
great results from great equipment is a reflec- 
tion of his thought. Yet guard against judg- 
ments, founded on our necessary ignorance of 
what our neighbor’s equipment really is. 
There are unknown hindrances and unex- 
pected weaknesses which must always lead us 
to charity, even when the case seems clear 
against some one who has a larger endowment 
than ourselves, 


May 11. 
49-59, 
They were weather wise and wisdom weak. 

Note the significance of the passing moment 
and the call to sober breadth of view. How 
many of us spend much time on the study of 
uttterly insignificant gossip or details of pass- 
ing show, and rarely think of the eternal 
meanings of our daily experience. Observe 
the work of God which remains to be done, 
across the frontier of human vision and the 
confines of our present life. Christ will want 
trusty helpers then—are we fitting ourselves 
for the coming opportunity ? 


May 12. A Foreigner’s Faith.—Mark 7: 24-30. 

Christ’s limitation of his own personal work 
to the Jews was deliberate. But there were 
exceptions, first fruits of the Gentiles even 
before the cross and the resurrection. Re- 
member the many anticipatory pictures of the 
Old Testament— Enoch’s communion with God 
and translation and the prophetic promises of 
a universal peace and righteousness, for exam- 
ple. 


May 13. Opening Deaf Ears —Mark 7: 31-37. 

The action here is suggestive of the sharing 
of life. The saliva is like the blood. On 
another occasion Jesus used the same means 
to restore sight to the blind. It should sug- 
gest to us the communication of his life, which 
is our hope. 


May 14. The Law of Marriage.—Mark 10: 

1-12. 

How far removed this is from the senti- 
mental and selfish views of marriage which 
are so powerful among us. Sentiment is not 
excluded, but the fundamental law of social 
growth by the mating which builds families 
is the emphatic thought. There is hardly a 
better place to study the reserves and si- 
lences of Christ. Note that he says husband 
and wife are one flesh—whether they are of 
one spirit is for them to determine. The 
moment marriage is regarded as the keynote 
to right social order the question of divorce 
simplifies itself. Happiness is not the end of 
marriage, though in the mercy of God it is 
its normal accompaniment. 


May 15. Blessing Little Children.—Mark 10: 

13-16, 

What are the qualities of the childlike 
spirit? Not the unconscious innocence of 
childhood, which must perish, but the love 
of innocence and simple faith. Compare the 
Beatitudes. If Christ was indignant with 
those who hindered parents when they would 
bring their children to him, what must he 
think of parents who never think to bring 
them ? 

May 16. The Rich Young Man.—Mark 10: 

17-22, 

We recognize this young man’s lost oppor- 
tunity—do we also recognize our own, which 
by God’s grace is not yet lost? His desire for 


Interpreting the Time.—Luke 12: 


the eternal life was tested by his love for the 


passing life and proved inferior. Contrast 
Christ’s words to Martha about Mary’s choice 
and his words about the treasure and the 
heart. Possessions often block the door 
when Christ would enter—and they are not 
always great possessions. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 17-23. 
and Fishes, 
the Juniors. ) 

Of all the boys and girls mentioned in con- 
nection with the story of Jesus, which would 
you rather be? The little child whom he set 
in the midst of his disciples as an example of 
the qualities essential to membership in the 
kingdom of God? The son of the widow of 
Nain, who at the Master’s touch arose from 
his bier and began to speak? Or the little 
children who, contrary to the judgment of 
the disciples, Jesus was eager to weleome 
into his presence and even to take up in his 
arms. But all these were simply the recipi- 
ents of the bounty of Jesus Christ. This lad 
with the loaves stands out alone as the one 
child in the New Testament who ministered 
unto him at a critical moment in his life and 
through him served a great multitude. After 
all would not you choose to be the boy who 
helped Jesus to perform a miracle that meant 
invigoration to so many ? 

We know so little about this lad that we 
can only speculate with regard to his motives 
in joining this company. It seems probable 
to me that at the beginning of this day he 
had little idea that he would play so impor- 
tant a part inits developments. The beauty 
of the service of childhood is that it is so un- 
conscious of the good it dogs. We older per- 
sons too often enter into the field of human 
helpfulness with cool premeditation, calcu- 
lating the effect which our good deeds may 
have not alone upon others, but upon our- 
selves. I once heard a bright college girl tell 
of offering the shelter of her umbrella to a 
poor old woman. As she walked down the 
street with the old lady under her protection, 
she had a secret longing all the time to meet 
some of her friends who would be impressed 
by the kindness she was extending. But as 
a child acts out its own natural best instincts 
it not only brings joy to others, but its minis- 
try is not tainted with the slightest self-as- 
sertiveness or self-seeking. 


The Lad with the Loaves 
John 6: 9-13. (A meeting with 


This boy surrendered to Jesus’ uses just 
what he had. Christ wants the natural pos- 
sessions of youth—its spontaneity, its hopeful- 
ness, its daring. Children are not well pleas- 
ing to him when they simply imitate the serv- 
ices which elders render him. Religion be- 
comes hard and uninteresting when a child 
tries to pray prayers of the same length and 
character as his father’s, or to aspire to the 
same sort of Christian experience that his 
aged grandmother has realized. Christ wants 
your own thought of God, your own desire to 
be geod, your own sense of duty, your own 
beautiful and matchless forms of ministry to 
the sorrow and weariness of others. 


Boys and girls who bring their own special 
possessions to Christ are sure to find them 
marvelously increased. How that lad with 
the loaves must have felt as he saw basket 
after basket filled to the brim with food for 
the multitude! One never knows what his 
talent is worth until he puts it in the Master’s 
hands. Only two little fishes and five barley 
loaves, but lo, the increase! Only ability to 
sing a song, to smile a welcome, to say the 
soft word that turns away wrath, to influence 
a friend, but consecrated to Jesus, how in- 
fluential it may become. As Dr. Gladden has 
said in his beautiful story entitled The Lad 
with the Loaves: ‘‘ We hear of the wonderful 
things that the magicians can do, but there is 
no magie like love. It may not be that the 
bread which we give away will multiply in 
our hands as it did in his, but it is true that 
the bread of life which we give to others— 
the truth, the sympathy, the friendship—will 
always increase as we impart it.” 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


Said Jack the Parson, “ Firstly, 
Dear brethren, I aver,” 

(As yet ’twas early April 
And few the flowers astir) 

“That Promptness is a virtue 
I’d fain on you confer. 


But, secondly,” he added, 
“ Lest frowardness beguile, a 
(A sudden, biting snow-squall 
Had swept the forest aisle), 
“Upon the claims of Prudence 
’T were well to pause awhile.”’ 


“ Then, thirdly,”—from his pulpit 
He peered (on every side, 

Upsprung, at last, the blossoms 
In gayest colors vied), 

“T feel that I must warn you 
Against the sin of Pride.” 


** And lastly, Praise is comely 
And you may well desire” 

(For now the woods were vocal 
Through chancel, nave and spire) 

“To have my discourse ended 
And listen to the choir.” 

—Sarah G. Day, in From Mayflowers to Mis- 
tletoe. 


The Impending Guest 
BY ELLEN CONWAY 


Some women are born hospitable, some 
achieve hospitality, and some have hos- 
pitality thrust upon them. Mrs. Jones 
is all three kinds, especially the last. 
But worms will turn. And the experi- 
ences of last spring have led Mrs. Jones 
to wonder in her gentle soul whether a 
hostess has absolutely no rights that a 
visitor is bound to respect. 

About the middle of April came a letter 
from Mrs. Robinson, a dear friend, and 
as welcome as any but a sister could be. 
Would it be convenient to have her spend 
a few days, early in May? Mrs. Jones 
wrote at once that it would be delight- 
ful, and that she hoped the “few days” 
might lengthen into a week. Then be- 
gan the preparations, 

Do not let Mrs. Jones fall under the 
ban which awaits those who try to ‘‘ make 
an appearance,” to ‘“‘put their best foot 
forward.” The preparations were simply 
to get necessary work out of the way, and 
leave leisure to enjoy the visit. The 
house cleaning was hurried forward, at 
some extra expense and a good deal of 
extra trouble. A seamstress who had 
been engaged for the first week in May 
obligingly exchanged it for the third, and 
the little Joneses agreed not to mind 
waiting for their new ginghams, since 
mamma was to have such a nice visit 
from such a dear friend. Less easily, 
Miss Mary Jones was persuaded to 
postpone the party she was to have 
given early in May. The reception 
which closed the season at Mrs. Jones’s 
club was to be held the first week in May, 
and tickets must be secured in advance 
at a dollar each. Mrs. Jones bought an 
extra one. The ladies’ night of Mr. 
Jones’s club loomed up for the same 
week ; he could take only a single guest, 
and must decide at once. Mrs. Jones did 
not feel like leaving Mrs. Robinson at 
home, arid Mr. Jones sent word that he 
would forego his guest ticket. 


The first of May came. The mails were 
eagerly watched. No word from Mrs. 
Robinson. A letter though, from Miss 
Smith—another old friend—who ‘‘is to 
be in the neighborhood of Boston, and if 
it is perfectly convenient, would so much 
enjoy a glimpse,” etc. The Joneses have 
no spare room, and are in the habit of 
doubling up for a visitor, but cannot so 
easily treble up for two. Mrs. Jones is 
obliged to write Miss Smith that she is 
expecting other company, but feels, as 
she does it, that she may be thought 
inhospitable. 

The days go by. The time of Miss 
Smith’s proposed visit passes. She might 
perfectly well have come, as it proves. 
Mr. Jones goes alone to his club dinner. 
Mrs. Jones gives away her dollar ticket. 
Warm weather is early this year. Mary 
Jones is afraid it will be too hot for a 
party. The little Joneses mourn their 
promised ginghams. The first question 
as they come in from school is, ‘“‘ Has 
Mamma heard from Mrs. Robinson?” 
The family annoyance is fast turning to 
indignation. Mamma tries to calm it by 
the suggestion that some one may be 
sick. ‘“Couldn’t she write?’ say the 
children. 

Sudden at the last, a postal card pre- 
ceding her by a scant half-day, in the 
third week of May—the seamstress’s 
week—she comes. No one has been sick. 
“But it is so hard to plan ahead,” she 
Says, smilingly. ‘*‘And of course I knew 
you wouldn’t make any difference for 
me.” 

This experience is but one of many. 
Earlier in the season a young cousin, 
coming to the city for shopping, wrote to 
ask if a certain Sunday, two weeks ahead, 
would bea convenient one for the Joneses 
to entertain her. Mrs. Jones had in- 
tended asking other friends for that 
Sunday, but the invitation had not been 
sent, and she wrote to the cousin that 
they should be glad to see her, but added 
her suggestion that the line of goods she 
wanted could be bought to better advan- 
tage a little later. She rather expected a 
letter saying the shopping would be post- 
poned; but getting none, made the usual 
arrangements for converting Susie’s room 
into a guest-chamber, which involved, be- 
side the ordinary changes in bed and 
dressing-table, carrying upstairs the en- 
tire contents of a closet, bureau drawer, 
and sewing-table piled high with work. 
An extra supper was ordered, but no 
cousin arrived, though Susie slept up- 
stairs on the chance that a late train 
might bring her, On Tuesday came a let- 
ter, saying that the cousin thought Mrs. 
Jones’s suggestion about delay a very 
good one. 

A year or two ago, Mary Jones, at 
home for the holidays, received, one Fri- 
day afternoon, a telegram from a college 
friend in Delaware: ‘‘ Will be with you 
Saturday night. Telegraph if not conyen- 
ient.” Mary was as much astonished 
as any one, but, on being closely ques- 
tioned, admitted that she had probably 
told Betty—with a dozen others—to come 
out to Blakewood if she ever came to 
Boston. No doubt Betty had had some 
unexpected opportunity to come this way, 


and did not want to let the chance slip. 
Mary had had one visitor already, and 


was planning to devote the rest of her 


vacation to sewing; the family were all 
tired after their Christmas exertions ; 
the cook’s temper was showing signs of 
strain, But no one had the nerve to tele- 
graph, ‘“‘ Not convenient.” 

Saturday evening, Betty came, gay and 
charming, and priding herself particu- 
larly on the energy and promptness with 
which she had arranged the visit. “I 
was sitting sewing with Sister Carrie, 
yesterday morning,” she explained, ‘‘and 
all at once I said: ‘I believe I’ll start 
back to college early and spend the rest- 
of the vacation with Mary.’ And here I 
am !” 

Mrs. Jones’s experiences are not un- 
usual. Other housekeepers are beginning 
to long for a tightening up of the conyen- 
tional screws. 
perfectly free’ to come when they please 
are growing too numerous, and hostesses, 
for some mysterious reason, do not feel 
the same freedom in refusing to have: 
them come, And yet there are, in every 
household, times of perplexity or anxiety 
not of the sort to be entrusted to tele- 
gram or even letter, when the presence 
of an outsider adds almost intolerably to 
the strain. The self-invited guest should 
be scrupulous to propose herself in a way 
that will make it easy for her visit to be 
declined, and if it is accepted, should be 
extra punctilious about making it at. 
exactly the time agreed on. And general 
invitations given by sons and daughters, 
in these days of large acquaintance and 
easy travel, should never be treated, by 


courteous young people, as on a par with © 


those coming from the bona jide head of a. 
house. 


The Evergreens 


We watch far lovelier lives than ours— 
The sun-fed fruits, the brilliant flowers,. 


The summer grain—an affluent sight! 
The woodland blossoms red and white— 


And when the leaves are growing old 
Autumn’s full recompense of gold! 


All growths that gladden field and wood, 
By us are rightly understood ; 


For are they not our kindred though 
They perish in the frost and snow? 


We watch their fleeting joys and fears— 
We who outlive the lapse of years, 


To front old Winter’s frowning gloom 
With potent prophecies of bloom! 


We are the allies of the Spring, 
Whose sacred promises we bring 


To make Earth’s bosom less forlorn 
Through faith in foliage yet unborn. 


—William Hamilton Hayne.. 


In human intercourse the tragedy be— 


gins, not when there is misunderstanding 
about words, but when silence is not un- 


derstood. Then there can never be an 
explanation, 
loves you, if he does not understand you * 
—H. D. Thoreau. 


The guests who ‘feel. 


What availsit that another | 


A Sa Mid 
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Toots 
BY JEANNETTE A. MARKS 


Toots’s morning duty after greeting 
Putty, the cat, with a frantic rush, a 
F mnad wagging of his ragged skye terrier 
tail and a few playful jumps, was to 
bring in the Daily Chronicle. This duty 
took his entire attention, as the Chronicle 
was a large paper and Toots a small dog. 
Toots always brought it to Georgia, who 
in turn handed the newspaper to Uncle 
Ben as they sat at the breakfast table. 
Each day Toots wagged himself all over 
with fresh joy. These good people were 
dearer to him than all the nicest dogs in 
the world. With eager eyes looking out 
of a shaggy fringe of blue gray hair he 
devoured Georgia. Why should the usual 
reward be so long in coming? 

*“Wow!” and up sat Toots on his hind 
legs, his right fore-paw raised in military 
salute as Georgia began buttering a piece 
of bread for him. Motionless as a senti- 
nel at attention he waited. Slowly Geor- 
gia went on with the buttering. Toots’s 
paw fairly trembled with delight over 
the coming morsel. 

“ Georgia,” said Uncle Benny, “do give 
that poor little wretch his breakfast. 
He’s just as hungry as you are.” 

“OQ, but this is discipline, Uncle 
Benny, and Madelaine Jones’s 
father says discipline is good for 
everybody and not only soldiers.” 
a “Wow! wow!” said Toots, as the ~ 

morsel dropped into his mouth and 
he sat up expectantly again. — 
“‘Georgia,”’ said Mrs. Oakley, as 
she glanced with an amused smile 
at Toots’s sober, shaggy little muz- 
zle lifted so anxiously, ‘‘ what are 
you going to do this Saturday?” 
“Vm going over to play with ~= 
Madelaine Jones in the new hay- 
field.” 
“O, but Mother doesn’t want you 
" ‘to go, dear. You know that Dr. 
: Hiram told you about your throat and 
not getting overheated or overtired.”’ 
“But, Mother, I’m all right and this is 
r my only holiday. O dear! why can’t I do 
. what I want to?” And Georgia’s eyes 
filled with rebellious tears. — 

“Wow!” barked Toots in reproachful 
tones. Wow always meant “More, 
please,’’ and wow, wow, “Thank you.” 

“Wow,” again barked Toots, and Geor- 
gia impatiently dropped on his nose the 
r last piece of buttered bread. ‘‘ Wow, 

wow!’ came the courteous ‘Thank you.” 

Just then Uncle Benny left the table 
_ to hurry for his eight-thirty train to 
town. As he passed he mussed Georgia’s 
hair, kissed Mrs. Oakley and solemnly 
held out his hand to Toots, who as sol- 
‘emnly placed his little paw within the 
big palm. Under cover of holding ‘T'oots’s 
paw, Uncle Benny whispered to Georgie, 
“Try to do as mother wants you to and 
don’t go over today.” The ugly, rebel- 
lious look cleared away from Georgia’s 
face; Uncle Benny had a ‘‘ wunnerful 
pleasin’ way ’boaut him,” as old Lucy al- 
ways said. 

Georgia got up, too, and ran with Toots 
out into the front porch to say good-by. 
‘Toots sometimes felt it necessary to shake 
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For the Children 


hands more than once, and this morning 
with pathetic eagerness he waved his lit- 
tle paw at Uncle Ben, who shook it again 
and patted the little fellow’s shaggy head. 

“Be good children,” said Uncle Ben, as 
he drove away. 

“Here Tootsie, Toots,” called Georgia, 
and off they scampered for the chicken 
yard. 

Georgia meant to be a very good little 
girl that day, but the longer she thought 
of the lovely new hayfield and of Made- 
laine Jones the more tempting they were. 
Wrongdoing never looks altogether wrong 
at the time, and Georgia thought to her- 
self, ‘‘I’ll just go outside the yard and 
see how it seems.”’ Toots left a squirrel 
he was barking at and obediently followed 
his little mistress. Once out of the yard, 
Georgia thought it would not be wrong 
to go as far as the next fence. Just that 
moment she heard old Lucy calling. 

“Georgie, Aw! Miss Georgie, yo mother 


done want yo, 
honey. Aw! 
Miss Georgie! ”’ 


Georgie hurried 
on. She knew by 
this time that she 
was doing wrong. 
Perhaps Lucy had 


not seen her. Anyway there was no 
time to be lost. She could hear old Lucy 
still calling. 

On, on hurried the guilty feet. Georgia 
thought to herself ‘‘I’ll only stay a little 
while, Mother will never know I’ve been 
away. I don’t believe Lucy saw me.” 

The sun was very bright that morning 
and the air clear and lovely. It was al- 
most possible, everything without was so 
lovely, to forget the unloveliness within. 
Yet Georgia was troubled as she ran 
towards the new hayfield where she was 
going to play with Madelaine Jones. 
Even Toots did not seem his usual frisky 
self. He did not make lively leaps at the 
butterflies, he did not mischievously bite 
the flower heads off the wild carrot along 
the road, or bark with delight at a clumsy 
hop-toad. Soberly this merry little skye 
terrier trotted after his little mistress. 

But there was Madelaine Jones waving 
her hat in the air and all regrets for dis- 
obedience disappeared from Georgia’s 
mind. She thought only of the new hay- 
rake to ride upon, and Dick and Dean, 
the two big horses, to pat, and Made- 
laine’s new doll Cassandra to dress and 
undress. Even Toots began once again 
to frisk about and beheaded a sticky toad 
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stool which he took by mistake for a 
carrot top. 

““O, Madelaine where is the new hay- 
rake?” said Georgia. 

“Philip is riding it up in the further 
corner of the field. Come first and see 
my doll.” ; 

Cassandra was promptly unearthed from 
a ddmesticated hay mound and displayed 
with due maternal pride. Toots was so 
moved by her impressive human qualities 
that he at once offered his paw. The two 
little girls laughed long at Toots’s attitude 
of solemn deference before the big doll 
and then tried Cassandra’s best French 
cap on the dog. Poor Toots looked very 
meek with the bright pink bows tied un- 
der his little gray chin. 

For half an hour the children played 
thus and then happened to think of the 
new untried hayrake. Off they scamp- 
ered, Toots at their heels. Dick and Dean 
were drawing the hayrake around the 
field, gathering the hay in great 
delightful rolls which were dropped 
behind with a click of the steel 
rake. On rushed Georgia and 
Madelaine, Toots leaping and bark- 
ing in the rear. ‘‘ Yap, yap!’’ he 
barked at the little girls, jumping 
on them and tumbling wildly around 
their feet. Georgia by this time 
had entirely forgotten Uncle Ben’s 
whispered words and old Lucy call- 
ing her back to her mother. 

—= Philip, Philip!’ called Made- 
laine, ‘mayn’t we ride on the rake 
please ?”’ 

“Good mornin’, Miss Georgia. 
O, yes, Miss, come right along, 
there’s room enough I cal’late for 
three,” 

On romped Madelaine, Georgia 
and Toots, Toots well to the front 
and barking furiously. He seemed 
to think the two great horses, Dick 
and Dean, big playfellows like 
Georgia and Madelaine, for with a 
challenging ““Wow! Wow! Wow!” he 
made a rush for their feet. Up came 
a great hoof and Toots lay quivering and 
bleeding on the hay. 

Georgia gasped, she could scarcely be- 
lieve what she had seen. ‘O, Tootsie, 
Toots!” she cried as she ran towards him. 
Toots lifted his head a little and licked 
the trembling hand that patted him. His 
bright eyes looked beseechingly at Georgia 
as he tried to move. The best he could 
do was wag his tail feebly two or three 
times. Though he could not get up, his 
eyes still followed his little mistress. 

Georgia had forgotten Madelaine and 
Philip. She heard nothing they said and 
she could scarcely see her way as she fled 
home with Toots lying quite still in her 
arms. Great hot tears were rolling out 
of her eyes, and over and over again she 
spoke to the little dog. 

Quickly she ran through the front 
gate and into her mother’s sewing-room. 
With the cry, ‘“‘Mother, Mother, I have 
hurt him ’cause I was disobedient!’ 
She dropped poor little Toots and her 
own poor little head in her mother’s lap. 
Mrs. Oakley started. The tears came 
to her eyes as she drew Georgia closer 
and stroked Toots’s soft hair; Toots an- 
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swered the loving pat with a feeble but 
reassuring little ‘‘ Wow ! Wow.”’ Not one 
word of reproach did Mrs. Oakley speak 
but said very gently to Georgia. 

“Run tell Lucy to get Dr. Hiram and 
don’t cry, dear; Dr. Hiram will make 
Toots all well.” 

Within half an hour Dr. Hiram came. 
Georgia met him at the deor, her voice 
still trembling, 

“O, Dr. Hiram, Tootsie’s hurt—hurt 
very badly ; and—and—I—did—it.” 

This explanation was followed by’an- 
other flood of tears and Dr. Hiram took 
Georgia in his arms as he strode hastily 
through the hallway into the sewing-room. 
There little Toots lay on his side without 
being able to move, but his blue eyes 
looked up appealingly at the doctor and 
Georgia. Tenderly the doctor lifted him 
onto Mrs. Oakley’s sewing table. 

“Well, Tootsie! What’s the matter?” 

“T think he’s broken a leg,’’ Mrs. 
Oakley answered, “‘he can’t get up.” 

**Tt may be more than that” said Dr. 
Hiram, ‘‘this right foreleg seems badly 
broken and the left foot is crushed. 
Lucy tells me that the Jones’s horses did 
it, It’s too bad.” 

m “Dr. Hiram,” exclaimed Georgia, ‘‘it 
wasn’t all their fault. I—I,” but Georgia 
could go no further as sobbing she clung 
to her mother. 

*O, well Georgie, cheer up right away, 
it isn’t so bad as that. You'll have plenty 
of chances to show how you love the little 
fellow. We’ll try to have him running 
about in three weeks. There, there now, 
get me some white cloth for bandages,” 
said Dr. Hiram. 

Within a few minutes Toots’s little legs 
were carefully bandaged and he was put 
in a large flat sewing basket much too 
bigforhim. The worst was over, although 
it was rather hard to tell Uncle Benny 
that night when he came home. And 
every day Georgia’s heart was a little 
heavy as she fed Toots and saw with 
what patience he lay quiet, once in a 
while answering her with a ‘‘ Wow! 
Wow!” or with a thumping of the little 
tail on the sides of the sewing basket. 

But a happier time was coming. One 
evening towards the end of August, three 
weeks after the accident occurred, Dr. 
Hiram came in. He looked carefully 
at the little feet and then he said to 
Georgia: 

“Vll take the bandages off, you need 
not put them on again for Toots is all 
well. Now, my little man, get up,’ said 
Dr. Hiram, and up got Toots. 

‘OQ, Mother, Mother!” shouted Georgia, 
“Toots is all well. Come see, come see 
quick!” 

There was great rejoicing when Uncle 
Benny came home. Two things hap- 
pened which made Georgia radiantly 
happy. As Uncle Ben came in the door 
Toots sat down and promptly presented 
his right paw to beshaken. He had not 
forgotten his manners, not he! 

“Well, you are quite a dog,” said 
Uncle Ben. 

“Wow! wow!” said Toots, 

Then Georgia saw Uncle Ben's hand 
fumbling around in his big overcoat 
pocket, Out it came with a good-sized 

package. 

“Here you are, Georgie,” said Uncle 

“try always to be a good girl and do 

‘Mother thinks is best!” 
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“O, O, Mother, look!” said Georgia, 
“it’s a little silver dog collar for Toots. 
It’s got his name on it and—and mine, 
too. See, read it to me.” 


“TOOTS OAKLEY 
GEORGIA OAKLEY, HER DOG 
WATERVILLE, MASS.” 


read Mrs. Oakley. Georgia put the col- 
lar on Toots and that night they were 
about the two proudest and happiest lit- 
tle friends in all the world. 


What the Winds Bring 


Which is the Wind that brings the cold? 
The North- Wind, Freddy, and all the snow ; 
And the sheep will scamper into the fold 
When the North begins to blow. 


Which is the Wind that brings the heat? 

The South Wind, Katie; and corn will grow 
And peaches redden for you to eat, 

When the South begins to blow. 


Which is the Wind that brings the rain? 
The East-Wind, Arty; and farmers know 
The cows come shivering up the lane 
When the East begins to blow. 


Which is the Wind that brings the flowers? 
The West- Wind, Bessy; and soft and low 
The birdies sing in the summer hours, 
When the West begins to blow. 


—Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


The Stolen Raisins 


The first care of the new settlers was to 
secure reliable Jabor and to induce the black 
inhabitants of the country to undertake it. 
That was not an easy matter. For, although 
the Kaffir was willing enough to work, he 
was always endeavoring to cheat his master 
in one way or another. And, as soon as he 
had learned his work, his arrogance often be- 
came unbearable. We had constantly to fight 
this difficulty in great ways and small, and 
the contest sometimes had its humorous side. 
For instance, one New Year’s Day, I sent a 
Kaffir from my farm at Waterkloof to my 
mother’s farm (I had lost my father in 1852) 
to fetch some raisins. My mother sent me 
about five or six pounds, and said so in a 
note, which the Kaffir conscientiously de- 
livered. But the letter was a proof that the 
Kaflir had robbed me, for the raisins which 
he brought weighed much less than the quan- 
tity mentioned in the letter. I asked what he 
meant by trying to cheat me and why he had 
eaten nearly all the raisins. 

“The letter tells-me,’’ I said, “that there 
were a great many more than you brought 
me.”’ 

“Baas,’”’ he replied, “the letter lies, for 
how could it have seen me eat the raisins? 
Why, I put it behind the big rock under a 
stone and then sat down on the other side of 
the rock to eat the raisins.’—From The 
Memoirs of Paul Kruger. 


A Busy Day 


O where has baby been today! 
And what has baby seen today! 
She saw the Moo-Cow, and she heard 
The pretty little Dickey- Bird, 
She heard the Cock-a-doodle. doo, 
She heard the Pussy-Cat say “‘ Mew,” 
She heard the Donkey say “* Hee-Haw”— 
So much and more she heard and saw. 
She heard also the Gee-Gee neigh— 
O baby, what a busy day! 
—Translated from the Danish by R. Le Galli- 
enne. 


Tangles 


29. CHARADE 3 
A ONE may pray, or he may storm, ‘ 
The same as T WO or you. 


But ONE and TWO together form 
The Buddhist prayer, ONE-TWO. : 


- 
If THREE with ONE-TWO Is combined, 
It gives us ONE-TWO-THREE; 
And this, in any Indian mind, 
A fearsome thing may be. 


A ONE-TWO-THREE will hardly FOUR, © 
For that means hush and sing; 

But Lake COMPLETE, with all its shore, 
Now hails the northern Spring. — 


There’s many a ONE in fair COMPLETE. 
But TWO was never there ; 
And ONE-T WO-THREEs they seldom meet, 
Or hear the ONE-TWO prayer. 
M. OC. 8. 


30. DROPPED CONSONANTS 
(Geographical) 

Mr. Jones of A*a*a*a is a traveler. 
During the war in Africa he was in the 
**a***aa*; next we heard of him in *a*a*a*, 
Persia, and then as being all over the ancient 
land of *a*aa*, After that he returned to this 
country, and was at *a**a*a*"a, and *a*a*a* 
Lake, N. Y., A**a**a and *a*a**a*, Ga., and 
*a**a*at*a, Mifflin Co., Pa. Then down in 
South America at *a*a*a*, taking a look at 
the canal at *a*a*a as he went. Then he 
went to the *a*a*a Islands, and to *a*a*a to 
see how they were managing with self-gov- 
ernment; and then up north again, all over 
the provinces of *a*a*a. Returning to this 
country he went to *a**a *a**a, Wash., *a**a 
*a**a%a, Cal, and all through the state of 
A**a**ak, DOROTHEA. 


31. CURTAILMENT | 


Action can restrained be 

Caged, confined, but ONE is free. 
TWO you threaten it with death, 
’Tis dependent not on breath, 
’Tis the essence of Divine; 

’Tis our treasure, yours and mine, 
Let us never bring it low, 

To the haunts vile spirits know; 
Let us keep it clean and pure, ~ 
On the eternal heights secure. 


32 SPYING BIRDS 


(Select the words that will form bird names, 
on adding “‘ bird.”’) { 

Marion Peabody was eating a red cherry 
under a cedar near the cow, who stood by a 
thistle. She had put the dough in the oven; 
the fire was burning well, and the rice was 
cooking. Little Jane with a reed-in her hand 
was crying for the yellow cat. Ben King 
stopped mocking Jane when the butcher told 
him of the moose he had seen, and the frigate 
he had been on with the men in blue. 

E. L, 0. 


PRIZE TANGLE-MAKING 


“The riddle,” says M. G. S., “is the original form 
of puzzle; the root of the tree: other sorts are 
branches—blossoms, if you please, possibly fungi.” 
She is amazed at the recent neglect of this—her 
favorite—kind of tangle. 

To encourage others who may share the wish that 
the riddle may not be entirely supplanted, the edi- 
tor of Tangles offers a useful two-volume Dic- 
tionary of Prose and Poetry for the new riddle 
in prose or verse that seems to him the meri- 
torious and attractive, All readers are inylted to 
compete, their riddles to be forwarded — 
days. 


ANSWERS “ aaa 


25. Flower, lower. 
26. 1, Hadah. 2. Ham. 3, Salmon. a mr. 
5. Gideon. 6, Phut, 7. Luke, 8, os. 9. Abel. 
10. Hod. 11. Lot. 12. Hor, 18, Cain. 14, Shuah. 
16, Tochen. 16. Gazer. 17. Koa, 18, Pi 
Mark, 20. Gadites. 21. Bel. 22, Nun, 23, 
24. Neah. 25. Phanuel. 

27. Cube, cub, Cuba. 

28. Honey, hone, hon., ho, H. 


_ day, when you will ride all the time, 


Some New Members 


; EAR CORNERERS: To begin 
with, here are two of your little 


brothers ; aren’t they bright look- 
ing? The littler one has lots of fun in 
him, I know! A teacher in Fisk Univer- 


_ Sify sent me the picture some time ago, 


and when I learned where they lived, I 
sent them certificates; now I have this 
letter from the bigger one. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Please excuse me for 


waiting so long to answer your kind letter. 
Papa lost it but found it yesterday. I thank 


~you for the certificate, but I don’t know what 


the Corner is. Papa told me that children 
have letters in it. I would be glad to see 
their letters. I am ten and a half years old. 
I got a bicycle for my birthday present when 
I was ten. I go to the Western: colored school 
where there are one thousand and three hun- 
dred pupils. In three more years I will go to 
the high school where papa teaches. 
Theodore and I both expect to go to Fisk 
University when we are old enough. 
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smell recalls the woods and hills where 
we boys used to find them. 


MORE NATURAL HISTORY 


Lots of letters suggested by our recent 
““menagerie;” only room for one—from 
a Rhode Island lady: 


Dear Mr. Martin: O, those wonderful chil- 
dren with their lists of proper names from the 
animal kingdom! Is there anything school 
children cannot do? I am always amazed at 
their exhibits—drawings, collections, descrip- 
tions, illustrations, maps, and what-not. 


Yes, the school children do learn every- 
thing nowadays, or have the chance to do 
so! Passing through the school grounds 


in my town a few days ago, it was a re- 
cess time, and I followed the children as 
they marched back to their room, It 
happened that the exercise on their 
blackboard that morning was about the 
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the animal or vegetable ? Thinking of two 
recent Corner pictures, which is the more 
important, a lion or a‘grapevine? Of 
course, that particular comparison is only 
one point of many, but which on the 
whole do you think the most useful to 
mankind? Think it all over, choose your 
side, whether you will stand up for the 
animals or vegetables, and then give your 
reasons. Your letters must be short, and 
must be mailed on or before Memorial 
Day, May 30. The prize for the best one 
will be’a copy of the illustrated Corner 
Scrap Book, latest edition, or any other 
book of similar value. 


For the Old Folks 


STILL THE QUESTIONS COME 


Can the Corner fiad the poem, beginning, 
“Wait a minute,” or “Just a minute” ? 
Andover, Mass. H, E. 


When I get out of school, I want to be 
an engineer or a train conductor, so I 
can get to ride all over the country. I 
have been to Chicago and to the Miss- 
issippi. We lived in Nashville not long 
ago. You asked about Theodore Dunn; 
he is not there now. My brother 
Theodore sends his love. 
Marion Loonint McC, 

Louisville, Ky. 

The boy’s names have a sound of 
“auld Scotia” in them, as well as 
of poetry and history. Perhaps in 
old slavery times his ancestors were 
connected with some Scotch Pres- 
byterian family in Tennessee or the 
Carolinas, where General Marion 
lived! As for the poetry part, I 
have on my table a book of re- 
markable poems, published in Nash- 
ville and written by a graduate of 
Fisk University, whose name is 
almost the same as our new mem- 
ber’s, and one of the poems is en- 
titled, ‘‘To Lochiel,’”’ and I reckon 
it refers to the same boy! 

Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the 


and think it is play—it will. be 


- very hard work. Imagine yourself 


obliged to ride in the wind and smoke 
and heat of a locomotive every day 
in the year over the same route, say 
across Kentucky on the “L. & N.” 
that connects your old home and your 
present one; as I remember it the scen- 
ery is not very interesting for even two 
or three rides—with the exception of one 
remarkable place under ground—Mam- 
moth Cave! No, when you graduate 
from Fisk, better take a train for Tuske- 
gee, Alabama, and help Mr. Booker 
Washington in his great work there, to 
which the morning papers say Mr. Carne- 
gie made a princely gift. 

Here is one of many other new mem- 
bers—she is a native.born Norwegian! 


Dear Mr. Martin: 1 enjoy the Corner very 


- much and am very glad to become a member. 


I go to school and take music lessons, and 
have learned to ride a bicycle, but never ex- 


pect to have one of myown. Last night papa 
- took us to the top of Pike’s Hill for Mayflow- 
-ers—I think they are the sweetest and best of 


all the flowers. 

Norway, Me. 
So do I—a bunch has just come to me 
from “‘my native heath,’ and their very 


FLORENCE R. 


RED WINGED BLACKBIRD: 
Size; color: home; food; notes. 


The teacher wrote down what they an- 
swered on these different points, and I 
was amazed at the knowledge they had 
gained from their own observation, It 
was not a task either—they were enthusi- 
astic in telling what they had seen or 
heard of the red winged blackbird, its 
color, its nest, its eggs, andits song. We 
muss have another natural history lesson 
for the children—what shall it be? 

At first I thought I would adopt one of 
the curious questions discussed by another 
school, as reported by the teacher, for 
instance, “Did Indians have domestic 
animals when America was discovered ? ” 
One boy gravely presented as a reason for 
answering in the affirmative that Colum- 
bas named the place where he landed Cat 
Island! Haye you any-other reasons? 
Then I thought I would ask you for lists 
ef persons’ names derived from trees, but 
decided to get you into the vegetable 
world in another way. 

Which, in your opinion, is the most nec- 


essary and valuable kingdom in nature, 


| 


It isn’t in the Corner Scrap-.book, 
but ‘“‘ wait a minute,” and some other 
scrap book will doubtless have it. 


I shall be glad to know, through the 
Corner, the author of lines beginning 
as below, and where they can be found. 


Toiling but hoping, 
I wait upon thee, O God, my strength and 
stay, 
In the darkness groping, 
I long for the light of the beautiful heavenly 
day. 


Roabury, Mass. D; LT... 8: 


Can you tell me the rest of this stanza 
and who wrote the poem ? 


Is it true, O Christ in heaven, 

That the highest suffer most? 
That the strongest wanders farthest 

And more hopelessly is lost? 
That the test of rank in nature 

Is capacity for pain? 


Lee, Mass. i. B. 


Please tell me where I can find the 
whole of the poem, beginning, — 


“The Master has come over Jordan,” 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day; 

‘ He is healing the people who throng him 
With a touch of his finger, they say.” 


I think the Corner told once where it 
could be found. ; 
Methuen, Mass. Mrs. E. 


In the author’s (Mrs. Urania Locke 
Stoughton Bailey) collection of poems, 
“Star Flowers,” but that is practically 
out of print. These beautiful verses are 
inquired for so often that when in the 
American Tract Society, the other day, 
I got a few copies in leaflet form, and 
will send to any one on receipt of stamp. 
The title is ‘“‘ Christ and the Little Ones.” 


Dear Mr. Martin: Being in the eighty-fifth 
year. of my age I suppose I may claim a little 
space in the Old Folks’ Corner. Many years 
ago I read an extract from a poem, more of 
which I would now like to know. I should be 
very grateful to any one who would help me 
to find it. 

Heaven gives our years of failing strength, 
Indemnifying fleetness, 

And those of youth a seeming length, 
Proportioned to their sweetness. 


Moline, Jil. Mrs. H. A. M. 
Wish some one in the Corner could give me 
all the stanzas of a queer old hymn beginning, 


Come all my partners in distress, 
Who are traveling through this wilderness. 


Wallingford, Ct. A. M. 7. 


Mv. MED 
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of Testimony’ 


The Testimony before King and Court 


By Pror. EpwArRD I. BoswoRTH 


1. The occasion was the most splendid 
that has yet been pictured in Acts and 
the address, which in substance has al- 
ready been given twice, is reported with a 
corresponding literary elegance. The 
young king, Herod Agrippa II, and his 
sister Bernice, had come up to pay their 
respects to the new procurator, Festus, 
the successor of their brother-in-law, 
Felix. The relations between Bernice 
and her sister Drusilla had been some- 
what strained [Josephus Antiquities 20; 
7; 2} and Bernice had probably felt no 
very great sorrow when her sister’s hus- 
band had been recalled toRome. Agrippa 
had lived a good deal in Rome and was 
probably glad to visit with some one fresh 
from the gossip and intrigue of the Roman 
court circles. This palace also was the 
old home of the brother and sister, the 
place where their father had met his hor- 
rible death [Acts 12: 19, 28]. During the 
days of their visit the new procurator sub- 
mitted to the young Herod a problem 
that was perplexing him. He had on 
hand a prisoner who had appealed to 
Cesar and against whom he had no spe- 
cific charge to report. When Herod 
learned that the prisoner was Paul he 
said at once that he had been hoping for 
a chance to see him. On the next day, 
therefore, there was a full dress assembly 
[25; 23] at which the military officers 
from the garrison, the principal civil offi- 
cers of the city, the procurator, the young 
king and his sister, with their retinue 
were present. Before this assembly Paul, 
the prisoner, was brought in chained. 

2. The Testimony. Paul, who had so 
little opportunity to preach to any one 
in these days and who had never before 
had such an audience to address, rejoiced 
in his opportunity. He was particularly 
giad to speak before the young king, who, 
like himself, was both a Jew and a Roman 
citizen, and therefore able to understand 
the religious aspects of the case while 
viewing them from the cosmopolitan 
Roman standpoint. 

Paul, as usual, emphasized the fact that 
he occupied the thoroughly orthodox and 
patriotic position of a Jew who believed 
that the long-promised Messianic king- 
dom of God would soon appear, and called 
attention to the anomalous fact that it 
was really for cherishing this hope that 
he was accused by Jews [vs. 6, 7]! He 
then proceded again to report his per- 
sonal experience with Jesus of Nazareth, 
In this report he emphasized two things: 
(1) The vision of the career pictured to him 
by Jesus [vs. 15-18]. The Messiah had 
appeared to him, not because of any par- 
tiality for him, but because he wished to 
give him a career of ministry and testi- 
mony. The subject of his testimony was 
to be the experience which he was then 
having with Jesus and which he was 
further to have with him in tke future 
{y. 16). New views of Jesus Christ were 
to give a perennial freshness to his testi- 
mony. With this testimony he was to 
enter upon a career among the non- 
Jewish population of the Roman Empire, 
He was to have the great joy of seeing 


*Comments on the Internationa! Sunday School 
Lesson for May 24. Text, Acts 26; 19-29, 


those who were sitting in the midst of 
the quiet glory of God, wholly blind to it, 
opening their blind eyes and rejoicing 
in the vision of Jesus Christ. He should 
see the victims of evil habits break their 
chains and begin to serve God. He should 
bring his message to men and women 
with accusing consciences and see them 
enter the ‘‘half tearful heaven of for- 
given sin.” He should be able to trans- 
form indifference and despair into the 
radiant hope of the endless life of holi- 
ness produced by association with Jesus 
Christ [v. 18]. It was not with the bare 
hope of ‘‘saying his soul,” but with the 
inspiring vision of such a career that 
Jesus had appealed to Paul. (2) Paul 
also emphasized in his testimony his own 
experience in this career up to the present 
moment [vs. 19-23]. He had not been dis- 
obedient to the appeal made by this in- 
spiring vision, but he had traveled up 
and down the empire urging men every- 
where to cease their selfishness and turn 
to God [vs. 19, 20]. He had incurred 
many dangers, and indeed stood before 
them at this moment in chains, but God 
had helped him and he still pressed on in 
his career of testimony, witnessing to 
both slaves and kings, tradesmen and 
chiliarchs, that Jesus the Messiah had 
come forth from the grave alive as the 
Hebrew prophets had foretold, and was 
now a source of hope to all, both Jews 
and Gentiles, who would call upon him 
as their Lord [vs. 22, 23]. 

3. The effect of the testimony. The testi- 
mony was evidently a report of what to 
Paul was a real experience, and like 
every suck report it made an impression. 
Paul turned out to be something more 
than one of the amusements by which 
the procurator’s royal visitors were en- 
tertained. The occasion grew serious. 
The procurator, although not himself 
presiding [vs. 1, 30], broke out with a 
loud voice of protest. The idea of a 
resurrection seemed to him queer enough, 
but that Paul should speak of this de- 
spised dead Jew as a source of light to 
the Romans [y. 23] was too gross an ab. 
surdity to pass unnoticed. The only char- 
itable supposition was that the rabbi’s 
close application to his sacred books 


[v. 22] had affected his mind and that he 
was talking nonsense [y. 24]. Paul took 
advantage of the interruption to close in 
personally upon his audience. The young 
king’s father had been, ostensibly at 
least, a Pharisee. The young man him- 
self must be acquainted with the Hebrew 
prophets, and had been about Jerusalem 
enough to be well acquainted with the 
Nazarene movement and the Nazarene 
exegesis of the prophets. Paul therefore 


directly appealed to him to tell whether . 


he had not made his case. But the king 
had no mind in such a company to enter 
into any discussion, and put Paul off 
with the sportive remark that he seemed 
to think he could even make a Nazarene 
of him with a little persuasion! How 
seriously the young king was affected it 
is, of course, impossible to tell. Neither 
is it possible to tell how many of the 
elegant company that soon passed out 
of the audience room had been profoundly 
moved. Perhaps some of the military 
men present were already Nazarenes, 
{ef. chap. 10] and had listened with prayer- 
ful hearts to the testimony. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Chadwick’s Life of Channing 


This is a beautiful book,* with a beauty 
of a noble and spiritual order. Its style 
even is noteworthy. In these days when 
haste and informality combine in sloven- 
liness, pages like these which show that 
writing may be simple and natural, and 
yet a fine art, are as refreshing as they 
are wholesome. That the style is the 
man, is not often better illustrated. His 
culture, refinement, temper, motive, make 
the resources of the writer. For one who 
would say anything worthily, the value of 
being at home in the best that has been 
thought and said is forcibly proved. Mr. 
Chadwick, indeed, is not always at his 
best. Some pages seem to have slipped 
in here from his sermon cover. Those in 
which he preaches in the manner of the 
Unity pulpit, drag down the book from 
the rank of a classic. However, they are 
not the least readable portions; they seem 
to put us on easier terms of acquaintance 
with the author as one with like passions 
as ourselves. Afterall the marvel is that 
with so grave and clerical a character to 
express, and themes that invite so 
strongly to instruction and admonition, 
the writer should so rarely yield to the 
homiletic habit of an old ministerial 
hand. 

But we have something here more pre- 
cious even than good literature. The 
supreme beauty of the book is in its 
motive, or at any rate tendency. Prob- 
ably nothing wou!d more offend this bi- 
ographer than to be charged with ten- 
dency writing. We trust he will pardon 
the word for it is meant in no objection- 
able sense. Whatever purpose ruled the 
exposition it is always under the mastery 
of a desire for truth, fair, full, free. No 
credit that can be given is more deserved, 
more honorable under the circumstances 
than this. The portrait is painted with 
no inclination to smooth out the wart. 
A delightful relief this in the picture of 
@ man whose defects were the defects of 
perfection, whose family and followers 
were disposed to see him with his halo 
on, and to force him to sit all the time 
on his tripod. 

It is a more difficult achievement to 
have escaped partisanship in setting forth 
the theological controversy. But though 
there is no mistaking the sympathies and 
affiliations of the author, who is even 
fond and reverent as he speaks of his 
master and father in the faith, this can 
be said: no Unitarian will find here an 
arsenal for controversy, and no Orthodox 
man need lose anything of pleasure or 
profit as he reads for fear that his faith 
will be endangered. At times this neu- 
trality is easy enough to the author, who 
seems bored by the outworn issues of 
the old battle, and in the mood to inyoke 
**a plague o’ both your houses.” But as 


a rule, if he is enabled to hold the bal- 


ances evenly, it is under the constraint 
of a noble motive—that his book may 
serve to repair the old breach and bring 
to view the underlying unity which still 
binds together our New England Church. 
Let us hail this life of Channing as a 


* William Ellery Channing, by John White Chadwick. 
pp. 436. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75 net. 


noble and gracious overture of peace. It 
is an appeal for better mutual under- 
standing and appreciation which should 
win a cordial response. 

The way is made easy for the Church 
at large to honor Channing, and give 
credit to his movement unhappily called 
Unitarian, without any compromise of 
faith in the supreme value of those ele. 
ments of Christian doctrine which Chan- 
ning and his school failed to understand 
and utilize. Channing was no theologian, 
nor philosopher. His Christology was the 
most shallow and untenable of all. His 
philosophy is as viciously deistic, dualis- 
tic, and individualistic as that which he 
helped to discredit. Not in either of the 
lines of thinking which then began to di- 
verge is to be found a theism fitted to 
cope with the questions we are called to 
meet. Hence we may hasten to sympa- 
thize and co-operate without stopping to 
adjust the claims of that bygone dispute. 

What is more we are free, all of us, to 
appreciate cheerfully and gratefully the 
real services of Channing to thought and 
life, and to reverence and emulate his own 
great and splendid Christian character. 
Christianity cannot afford to exclude him 
from her calendar of saints, nor his work 
from her triumphs. He is ours, for he is 
on our part, and this revival of his mem- 
ory should help to a catholicity which 
shall heartily, and humbly too, embrace 
him and his spiritua] kindred into the 
love and fellowship of the church of 
Christ. 

Channing the theologian we can forget, 
and forgive if we feel that need, Channing 
the humanitarian we can learn to value 
at his true worth. We whoare born free, 
may confess ourselves his debtors, for 
his share in the emancipation of humanity 
from the tyranny of Calvinism, and for 
his part in shaping of new and nobler 
ideas of human nature, and leading our 
age forward into its great enthusiasm 
and task of social service. These latter 
pages of the book which tell of Channing 
as a Social Reformer, grow intensely mod- 
ern in their interest. Channing becomes 
acontemporary man. Every honest reader 
must confess that he was in this line a 
prophet and a forerunner, and that tested 
by the fruits of social help and blessing, 
which were the natural growth from the 
seed of his planting and the field of his 
tilling, he is one of the world’s great 
benefactors, one of the truest disciples 
and servants of Him who came to save 
the world. 


RELIGION 
not ie Death, by Hugh Johnston, D. D. pp. 
330. Eaton & Mains. $1.25. 


A work on eschatology which not only has no 
sympathy with premillennial or annihilation 
hypotheses, but which takes its fundamental 
position in opposition to the popular teaching 
of Professors Stevens and King. Their view 
of the advent, resurrection and judgment as 
purely ethical and spiritual is considered 
dangerous. The writer is comprehensive in his 
survey of Ssriptureand fair in his recognition 
of what is simply speculative in the doctrines 
of the Church, but his argument for the his- 
torical character of the return of Christ, and 
the universal future final judgment at the end 
of the present world period, he maintains 
throughout, as against what he considers a 
tendency toward extreme latitudinarianism. 


We Shall Live Again, by Geo. H. Hepworth, 
D.D. pp.271. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 net: 


Any;one who thinks that the sermons of the 
late Dr. George H. Hepworth which appeared 
week by week in the New York Sunday 
Herald were simply superficial moral homi- 
lies, will be disabused of that opinion by 
glancing over this volume. The powerful 
evangelical note is felt from the beginning to 
the end. The hope of personal immortality 
which binds the sermons together, is set forth 
in a way that breeds confidence and convic- 
tion. Excellent sermons these are to put into 
the hands of the aged and the discouraged. 
The English is unusually fine. 
Personal Salvation,’by E. N. Cantwell. pp. 
216. Eaton & Mains. 75 cents. 
An outline view of Methodist teaching based 
on denominational classics. The book in- 
cludes a rather rigid definition of the atone- 
ment, an overemphasis on the doctrine of 
holiness and an apology at the end for paying 
too much attention to the redemption of the 
individual and too little to that of society. 
Light in Dark Places, by Newman Smyth, 
D.D. pp. 26. T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 30 cents. 
A beautiful and helpful study of the aid 
which imagination may lend to faith in its 
interpretation of the,dark experiences of life. 
A book to be read by the sorrowing and per- 
plexed. Inits white binding and clear print 
it would make a tasteful gift. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Anthology of Russian Literature—The Nine- 
teenth Century, by Prof. Leo Wiener. pp. 
6500. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00 net. 


Professor Wiener, in this second volume of 
the first adequate anthology of Russian lit- 
erature to appear in English, has brought to- 
gether illustrative material on a period of 
history with which more of his readers will 
already be conversant than was the case with 
his first volume. Pushkin, Golgol, Turgenev, 
Tolstoy are names which some, if not many, 
American readers can associate with strik- 
ing prose or poetry. The prefatory sketch 
of the development of Russian literature dur- 
ing the century is informing and suggestive 
if not final in its judgments. The list of au- 
thors quoted by Professor Wiener in his an- 
thology is long and reveals varied power of 
creation in the Slavic mind. 

Medieval French Literature, by Gaston Paris. 

pp.161. Macmillan Co. 40 cents. 
A compendious and clear statement of the 
really significant features of the intellectual 
and artistic production of the French Middle 
Ages, in so far as it is written in the vulgar 
tongue. 

Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Lit- 


erature. Vol. III. The Reactionin France, 
2 aaerne Brandes. pp. 300, Macmillan Co. 


This third of a series of six volumes that 
are to be put at the disposal of the reader in 
Eaglish for the first time, is a suggestive con- 
tribution from the standpoint of a skeptical, 
gifted Dane to criticism of nineteenth century 
French literature. The revolt against ortho- 
doxy in religion as well as against orthodoxy 
ia literature is inevitably dealt with by the 
author in the chapters on DeMaistre, Lamen- 
nais and Chateaubriand; and indeed the book 
is quite as interesting in its dealing with the 
whole problem of authority as it is for any 
specific criticism of authors or of books. 


FICTION 


The Chameleon, Py Jas. W. Linn. pp. 418. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

A thoroughly American story in scenery, at- 
mosphere and characters. The interest turns 
upon the relations of a hero who poses and 
embellishes and the instinctively truthful hero- 
ine. Her awakening to his real character 
comes after marriage and brings their common 
life close toa tragedy. Out of these elements 
Mr. Linn has made a novel of unquestionable 
power. His characters are individual—not 
mere types of emotions or reflections of men- 
tal analysis. The life of the college campus 
with a little group of recent graduates and 
the college president and his daughter, is ad- 
mirably drawn in contrast to the amiable mil- 
lionaire who bustles through the story. 
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The Southerners, by Cryus Townsend Brady. 
pp. 407. Chas. Retipuere ons. 


An attempt to tell the story of a part of the 
Civil War, doing justice to the heroism of 
both sides. Mobile is the center of interest, 
where one young man chooses the side of the 
North, and thereby is driven from his home 
and renounced by his sweetheart, who pledges 
her troth to a captain in the Confederate 
army. The hero afterward under Admiral 
Farragut fights against his father and brother 
in the harbor of Mobile, is dangerously 
wounded, but at last finds happiness. A 
strong and dramatic story, reproducing faith- 
fully the passions and agonies of those years 
which wrought terrible havoc in so many 
families. It should have influence to restrain 
men of the same nation in this and coming 
generations from fighting against one another ; 
and it will leave on the reader’s memory the 
impress of the horrors of war. 

A Comedy of Conscience, by S. Weir Mitchell, 

M.D. pp.129. Century Co. $1.00. 
For an hour of pure fun and amusement we 
recommend this story of the adventures of 
Serena Vernon, spinster. Many readers will 
be surprised to find this new and frolicsome 
vein in Dr. Mitchell. It is hard to say which 
we enjoy most, the quiet humor with which 
the characters are sketched or the ridiculous 
situations in which they find themselves. 

The Turquoise Cup and The Desert, by 


Arthur Cosslett Smith. pp. 209. Chas. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 


An Irish heiress yachting in Venetian waters 
promises to marry an English earl if he will 
give her the turquoise cup in the Treasury of 
St. Marks. His desperate efforts to get it and 
his reward form the basis of a remarkably 
clever sketch in which an old archbishop 
figures as an indulgent benefactor. The sec- 
ond story, The Desert, in quite a different 
vein, is no less entertaining. A beautiful 
specimen of book-making and binding. 

Sresnet Than Cesar, by Emma Bates Harvey. 

pp. 196. Jas. A. Earle & Co. Boston. 765 cents. 
The ve successful attempt that has yet come 
under our eyes in print to tell the story of 
Jesus as it must have seemed to a centem- 
porary. It is historically inaccurate and 
attempts to put modern thought about Jesus 
into the minds of those who watched his work 
while it was still incomplete. 

a Stumbling Block, by Ac Pugh. pp. 

3. A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.6 

This tale not only marenaati the classic 
unities, but also the human probabilities. 
It tries to win the reader’s affection fer an 
unlovely heroine and to do various other am- 
bitious things, in all of which it fails. Yet it 
is not without bright and striking passages, 
and has numerous decidedly clever bits of 
conversation. 


REPRINTS 


A Midsommer oe ae Dreame, by William 
Shakespeare. Edited by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A, Clarke. pp. 216. 
50 cents net. 


A good piece of work, admirably carried out. 
The idea of the editors is to go back and use 
the first folio edition of Shakespeare as a 
basis, adding in notes on the page or at the 
end all helpful material for the understanding 
of the plays. There is a delightful quaint- 
ness in the Elizabethan spellings and nothing 
which makes real difficulty for the reader. 
The edition promises to be an acquisition to 
our material for Shakespeare enjoyment, and 
the form lends itself to use with good type 
and convenient size. The only fault we have 
to find is with the too affected and unintelligible 
style of the introduction, which is in more 
need of a commentary than Shakespeare’s 
text. 

The Irish Sketch Book; The Yellow Plush 


Papers, etc., by W. M. Thackera 415, 
456. Macmillan Co, $1.00 each. wil of 


Appropriately enough the frontispiece to the 
Irish Sketch Book, in this Dent edition of 
Thackeray, is the portrait of the author 
painted for the Reform Club, reproduced by 
permission of the committee. The two vol- 
umes in other respects continue the excel- 
lences of their predecessors. In addition to 
Mr. Brook’s clever illustrations, several of 
which are printed in tint, there are reproduced 
@ number of Thackeray’s original drawings. 
b 
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Personally we cannot imagine buying a play- 


Y. Crowell & Co. 


ers’ edition of a good novel, but the many 
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warm admirers of the popular actress will 
doubtless welcome this “ Julia Marlowe Edi- 
tion” of Mr. Cable’s latest story, and Mr. 
Cable himself, jadging from the preface, has no 
objection to the dramatizition. There are 
numerous illustrations from photographs of 
the characters and se3nes in the play. The 
cover strikes us as unnecessarily sentimental. 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronté pp. 617. 

Thos. Nelson & Sons. $1.50 net. 
Here is still another old favorite added to 
The New Century Library. ‘I'he thin opaque 
paper, the clear type, the soft leather bind- 
ing, tempt a book-lover to purchase, and the 
book is small enough and light enough to 
carry in the pocket. 

The Borough, by Rev- George Crabbe. pp. 

339. Macmillan Co. 60 cents. 
This long and rambling poem describing the 
Borough, its church, its trades, amusements, 
almshouses and what not, has been reprinted 
here from the first edition (1810) with notes 
and marginal explanations by Mr. Henry 
Williams. The portrait of Crabbe accom- 
panying the book is from the pencil drawing 
by Sir Francis Chantrey in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. 

Lays of Ancient Rome, by Thomas Babington 

Macaulay, pp. 192. Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 
In the handy and attractive Temple Classics, 
with a fine portrait of Macaulay as frontis- 
piece and notes by Oliphant Smeaton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Woman Who Toils, by Mrs. John Van 
Vorst and Marie Van at orst. pp. 303. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.5 


More unique than the record of Mr. Wyck- 
off’s experiences is this narrative of two la- 
dies who, in order to know at first-hand the 
lot of factory women, went among them, work- 
ing by their sides, living in the same boarding 
houses and accepting all the privations and 
limitations of the woman who toils twelve or 
thirteen hours aday. Their experiences ina 
Pittsburg pickle factory, a Lynn shoeshop, a 
Southern cotton mill, and elsewhere, are told 
simply and quietly, without a trace of patron- 
age or sentimentalism. It is remarkable that 
two women of the wealthy class should show 
such pluck and perseverance, but even more 
impressive is the spirit of sisterhood with all 
working women, which prompted the under- 
taking and pervades the book from cover to 
cover. It is sad- reading—especially the part 
written by Miss Van Vorst—but no novel 
could be more interesting. Its sociological 
suggestions are many, but they seem to us of 
less value than its service in quickening the 
sense of humanity and compassion for the 
overworked women who toil to give us the ne- 
cessities. and luxuries of life. 

Hacniiian Oo ¢ Be Lester F. Ward. pp. 606. 
The high grade work of Dr. Ward in sociology 
is well known and recognized. This latest 
book treats of pure. sociology, by which is 
meant the origin, motive and genetic devel- 
opment of society. It regards all social phe- 
nomena as pure which are the results of the 
spontaneous activities of men. It concerns 
itself with the history and the laws of society. 
The treatment of the ideals of society and their 
realization through organized effort is reserved 
for the next volume on Applied Sociology. 
This book covers a wide area of knowledge; 
it is replete with relevant facts ; Germanlike in 
its thoroughness, and withal, philosophie in 
spirit. The work deserves, as it undoubtedly 
will receive, the attention of all students of 
this new and growing science. 

The Douk 

Ferris Shenk Phitedone * ar nae Pp, #88. 
Mr. Elkinton is well qualified to write of 
these peculiar people, once of Russia, now of 
Canada. His father was one of the instru- 
ments of their transfer across the ocean, and 
he has himself traveled widely among them 
and won their confidence and regard. He 
describes their homes and manners, their 
peculiarities of thought and the prejudices 
which make it difficult for them to adjust 
themselves to the order of their new life. He 
points out that the famous and disastrous 
pilgrimage of last winter affected only a por- 
tion of one of their settlements. The book 
is fully illustrated and gives a clear idea of 
an interesting people. 


Annual Report of the Lif Servi 
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Hon, Andrew D. White is to write for The 
Century his recollections of his long diplo- 
matic career. 

Crypts of the Heart is the title of Mr. James 
Lane Allen’s new story which the Macmillan 
Co, announces for June. 


James Martineau’s correspondence with the 
late Rev. J. H. Allen is to be published in the 
next volume of the proceedings of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts. 


Following an editorial called The Dramati- 
zation Mill, the April Literary News gives a 
list of forty-eight novels which have suffered 
dramatization in recent years. 


Prof. Edward C. Moore’s Lowell Institute 
lectures given this winter will be published in 
book form by the Macmillans under the title, 
The New Testament in the Christian Church. 


A life of Euclid has just been published. 
These are the opening sentences: “ Who was 
Euclid? We do not know. Noone knows.” 
On this basis a volume has been written in 
the series of the World’s Epoch Makers. 


The Maryland School for the Blind has 
published Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dic- 
tionary in point print, for the use of the blind. 
It fills eighteen volumes, each the size of one 
of the regular two-volume editions of the 
Unabridged Standard. 


General Wallace must be doubly gratified 
by Pope Leo’s approval of Ben Hur. In the 
first place it is a great compliment, for Pope 
Leo is a man of fine literary taste and has 
gone out of his way to give unusual praise; 
and then because it opens to the book a whole 
new range of readers with a gratuitous adver- 
tisement of the greatest value. But it should 
be noted that it is an emendated Italian ver- 
sion of the book to which the papal approval 
has been given. 


The publication of Prof. E. A, Park’s ser- 
mons and addresses by the Pilgrim Press is 
well supplemented by a reappreciation of him 
by Rey. J. E. Rankin, D. D., in the April 
Bibliotheca Sacra. A. R. Spofford, the for- 
mer librarian of Congress, is quoted by Dr. 
Rankin as saying of Professor Park that he 
was ‘the most brilliant man who ever entered 
the American pulpit,” and we have recently 
seen a letter of Dr. George A. Gordon, in 
which he refers to the famous sermon by Pro- 
fessor Park on The Theology of the Intellect 
and the Theology of the Feelings as in his 
opinion the greatest sermon ever preached by 
an American preacher. 


The Library of Congress has just been en- 
riched by a valuab!e collection of papers writ- 
ten by President Andrew Jackson, long in 
the possession of the family of Montgomery 
Blair and presented to the library by his chil- 
dren. The example set by this family is 
admirable. Many other similar collections 
might well be transferred to so suitable a 
custodian. The library recently has acquired 
the papers of Robert Morris, Salmon P. Chase 
and Commodore Preble. It also is assem- 


bling from the various executive departments. 


in Washington such historical documents as 
rightly should be under its own roof and 
grouped with all other Americana. 


The death in St. Petersburg of Paul du 
Chaillu, the African explorer and naturalist, 
recalls his original discoveries for which he 
has never received full credit. When he re- 
turned from Africa his accounts of erie 
were discredited by book naturalists of the 
highest standing, and his stories of the dwarfs 
passed over as mere travelers’ 

Time has vindicated his accuracy in ac- 
counts, but in the latter especially his priority 
of discovery has never been fully recognized. 
He was a popular lecturer and wrote enter- 
taining books of travel and adventure for 
boys. He wrote also of Norway and was | 
gaged on a mission of study in the interest of 
a better understanding of Russiaon the parto 


the American public at the time of his death. | 


~ 


ed 
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This organization is intended to promote 
good American citizenship from a Christian 
standpoint, by training young men and boys 
in civic and military duties. It is organized 
on a military basis in accord with the regula- 
tions which govern the United States volunteer 
service, except that the age limit is reduced to 
sixteen years, and in Special cases even 
younger. Provision is made, however, for 
Junior companies, to include boys of ten. 


Cook tent at Camp Laton 


The Juniors have full recognition and repre- 
sentation. 

The organization differs from the Boys’ Bri- 
gade principally in these respects: 

_1, It meets the requirements of maturer age, 
many of its members remaining active until 
they become voters and enter real political 
life, and in some instances until they become 
fathers. It also includes members of the 
state militia: 

2, It lays special emphasis on the civic idea, 
leaving to Sunday school and church other 
things undertaken by the Boys’ Brigade. It 
holds, however, that good citizenship involves 
the proper performance of all religious duties, 
and insists that American ideals are essen- 
tially Christian. Z 

' The basis of the organization is the company, 
which holds meetings weekly or bi-weekly. 
These meetings are devoted alternately to 
military instruction and literary exercises, 
the latter consisting of debates, discussion of 
current topics, enacting laws, etc. Thereis a 
ritual for the conduct of all meetings. They 
are held in private, members being admitted 
by password and countersign, and “‘outsid- 
ers” only upon a regular pass. 

An advisory committee of more mature judg- 
ment and experience gives direction to the 
company aftairs, but the boys conduct their 
Own meetings and carry on the work of the 
organization. All offices are open to every 
member. A company may be composed en- 
tirely of those connected with a particular 
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church or Sunday school, in which case the 
pastor naturally heads the advisory commit- 
tee; or it may be made up promiscuously. 
One company has members from families con- 
nected with Congregational, Baptist, Uni- 
tarian, Universalist and Catholic churches. 

After experimenting with the idea in a 
former parish, the writer formed the first 
permanent company in South Congregational 
Church, Campello, Mass., in 1896. This sur- 
vived a change of pastorate and is stiil in ac- 
tive operation. Since then, seven companies 
have been organized in Dorchester, Roxbury 
and Needham, including signal and hospital 
corps. A provisional commandery-in-chief 
has been established, and the intention is to 
have a permanent delegated body to adminis- 
ter the affairs of the society. 

It has held three summer camps and three 
field days. The latter feature takes the form 
of a one-day camp, where all companies can 
conveniently gather as the last outdoor event 
before winter sets in. The larger accompany- 
ing cut represents the first field day at Cam- 
pello in October, 1900, just after the football 
game and before dress parade. Three com- 
panies are represented. The smaller cut isa 
view of the cook tent at Camp Eaton, Nan- 
tasket Point, last summer, just before supper. 

Space does not permit a discussion of the 
relative merits of this organization or a de- 
fense of its methods. It was formed to sup- 
ply a need not adequately met by any other 
agency known to its founder, and experience 
has amply justified his expectations. A score 
of young men in prominent positions could 
testify to its value in shaping their characters 
and giving them a better equipment for use- 
fulness and success, and its beneficial results 
appear in every locality where it exists. Young 
as the order is in length of existence and age of 
members, it has given three members to the 
Army and four to the Navy of the United 
States, who have all given a good account of 
themselves. 

While the plan of the society is not fully 
developed, it has passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage and is heartily commended to 
all looking for an organization of boys, by 
boys and for boys, which will hold them 
through developing manhood and prepare 
them, as stated in our “objects,” to dis- 
charge wisely and well the duties and privi- 
leges of American citizenship. 

The headquarters of the organization is at 
77 Greenwood Street, Dorchester, Boston, 
Mass. 


Mark Twain’s ethical seriousness and pas- 
sion are well revealed in his characteristic plea 
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in Harper’s Weekly for abolition of a “con- 
sent’ limit in our legislation respecting the 
matter of seduction of women. He would 
have the law protect the seduced and not the 
seducer. Unquestionably the present ethical 
standard, as it is crystallized in law is a 
survival of a past time when man conceived 
himself to be lord and women vassal. Brook- 
lyn is deeply stirred now by revelations of the - 
prevalence of the “cadet” system of main- 
taining vice, young girls being the victims, 
An Italian of considerable intellectual attain- 
ment was sentenced by a Boston judge last 
week to twenty-five years in state’s prison for 
his vile traffic in young maidenhood. 


A Long and Fruitful Public 
Life 
At the recent annual meeting of the Congre- 
gational Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety, Rev. Dr. J. W. Wellman resigned his 


position as a director. The society thereupon 
passed the following resolutions: 


Dr. J. W. Wellman has beena director of the 
Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society since 1870, and has therefore had 


the longest term of service of any of the pres- 
ent if not of any of the past directors. Hehas 
been an example of fidelity both in his atten- 
dance at its meetings and in his attention to 
its business, whether in the missionary or pub- 
lication commitees. It is with great regret 
that his resignation as a member of the Board 
of Directors is accepted, and his expressions 
of loving regard are heartily reciprocated by 
those who have served with him in this rela- 
tion. ~ 

The members of the society at its seventy- 
first annual meeting desire to express their 
sympathy with the bereavement of this their 
friend and to commend him to the God of all 
comfort. 


Dr. Wellman’s long and able service for 
this society is only one chapter of a large vol- 
ume still unwritten of a life to which our Con- 
gregational churches are greatly indebted. 
His name is prominently associated with many 
of the most important events which have oc- 
curred in the last half century of Congrega- 
tionalism. He is one of three or four surviy- 
ors of the long list of those who invited the 
first National Congregational Council to meet 
in Bostonin1865. His wisdom has been freely 
given in the guidance of our denominational 
affairs and its value has been appreciated. 
As a corporate member of the American 
Board, a trustee of Andover Seminary, a 
member of councils called in critical periods 
to pass on questions vital to our polity, and 
in many other relations Dr. Wellman has 
served the denomination with conspicuous 
ability and fidelity. It is not our purpose now 
to review these services, but to offer to this 
father and brother the tribute of The Congre- 
gationalist to his large usefulness, and its 
sympathy with him in the bereavement which 
has deprived him of the companionship of his 
daughter on whom he leaned for comfort and 
care. Werejoice that heis still able to appear 
often in the company of his brethren among 
whom he is always honored and beloved. 
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Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


Boston’s leading portrait painter, Mr. F. P. 
Vinton, has on his easel, finished save for var- 
nishing, an admirable portrait—and work of 
art as well—of Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble formerly 
of Chicago, now of Boston and ex-moderator 
of our National Council. Through the gen- 
erosity of a friend in Chicago this has been 
made possible, and the result is a picture 
which will preserve to the gaze of coming 
generations a speaking likeness of a man who 
has always commanded attention in any gath- 
ering of men however notable. Mr. Vinton 
has caught the man in his preaching pose— 
not at the moment of intense action and strik- 
ing gesture but as he steadies himself with 
hand on desk waiting for another spring to 
action and utterance. The face—a full view 
—also reflects the intensive rather than the 
expansive mood. The man is gathering him- 
self together for a charge, and mental re- 
sources are being rallied. Hence the expres- 
sion is a serious one, but withal about the 
eyes there is a gleam indicative of the fun 
that is always latent, while the close-set 
mouth shows the will that is tenacious. Sel- 
dom do sitter and artist have more reason for 
mutual congratulation. Ultimately this por- 
trait should find its way to the best collection 
of portraits of our denominational leaders. 

o.* 2 

It is fortunate for the Mt. Vernon Church 
that, during the interval between Dr. Her- 
rick’s retirement from full responsibility for 
the pulpit ministrations and the choice of one 
who can take up that work, the congregation 
is being fed and enlarged in numbers by the 
preaching each Sunday of Prof. E. C. Moore, 
recently of the Central Church, Providence, 
and now of the Harvard Divinity School. 
His sermon last Sunday, from the text 
2 Kings 4: 10-13, was one calculated to 
impress those who heard it with the infinite 
superiority of “‘the simple life.” It would 
have been easy to have made the text a 
much needed homily on the grace of hospi- 
tality and the advantage that comes to the 
well-to-do from providing rest, shelter and 
refreshment to the prophets or to toilers of 
the world. But Professor Moore improved 
the opportunity to make his discourse bear 
upon a theme even more pertinent today; 
namely, how in the midst of unexampled in- 
crease of worldly goods and crass prosperity 
are men and women to retain their simple 
domestic and spiritual ideals ? 

Pee ae 

I understand that this problem is one that 
a group of some of Boston’s younger minis- 
ters recently faced in one of their gatherings. 
They are feeling, some of them at least, that 
with the multiplication of organizations, 
clubs, adjuncts of the church, and the solicita- 
tions of the world, neither sufficient time nor 
strength are left for the malin tasks of life, 
personal or professional. Just how the new 
asceticism is to come in and how far it is to 
go,and how the adjustment is to be made, 
Professor Moore did not make as clear as he 
did the need of the readjustment. But he 
holds that it must be an internal adjustment. 
External life is bound to become increasingly 
complex, that is clear; and men are to be 
tested more severely by their choices than 
they have been in the past. Our “great 
women,”’—will they, like her of Shunem, be 
content to furnish their guest chambers with 
“a bed, and a table, and stool, and a candle- 
stick,” and to dwell among their own people? 


Mr. Kennedy, the trustee of Plymouth 
Church and treasurer of the Beecher Me- 
morial Fund, who spoke to the Boston Con- 
gregational Club recently, made a hit by his 
description of his interview with President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Kennedy claimed that Mr. 
Beecher was the most interesting man of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Roosevelt dissented, 


and argued that Lincoln and Bismarck were 
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more interesting. Mr. Kennedy rebutted, and 
finally the President withdrew the claim for 
Bismarck, but held to that of Lincoln, and 
they parted with the debate a draw, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, however, tucking in the parting shot 
that in order to set aside Mr. Beecher, a 
preacher of the gospel, the President had been 
forced to fall back on the great Lincoln. Mr. 
Kennedy’s brief, fresh, informing and semi- 
humorous talk was a model one, showing 
what the American business man can do when 
surprised into an after-dinner speech. 
* * * 

Dr. Hillis, in his eulogy of Mr. Beecher the 
same evening, went as far as he could, with- 
eut saying so flatly, in affirming that a com- 


plete vindication of Mr. Beecher awaits the 
proper moment of disclosure, and that those 
incidents of his life which seemed most 
grievous to be borne by him and least under- 
stood by his friends and admirers will in the 
end be seen to have been the supreme revela- 
tions of his}greatness of character and Chris- 
tian magnanimity. 
* * * 

It was interesting to hear Phillips Brooks 
quoted by Dr. Hillis as saying to Mr. Balfour> 
the present prime minister of Great Britain, 
in reply to a question from the latter as 
to who were the five greatest Americans, 
“Washington, Webster, Lincoln, Emerson and 
Beecher.” 


In and Around Chicago 


Another College 

That this city may not suffer for institutions 
of learning, Trenton, Mo., has sent hither a 
whole college, bag and baggage. It was for- 
merly known as Midland College or Univer- 
sity, but has more lately been called Ruskin 
College. It has about one hundred students 
of both sexes. It came, April 22, on a 
spécial train of freight, baggage and passen- 
ger cars, and in order that there might be no 
interruption in the studies, lessons were heard 
on the train. The college has chosen the vil- 
lage of Glen Ellyn, about twenty-three miles 
from Chicago on the Northwestern Road as 
its home and is housed for a time in an im- 
mense hotel built a few years ago for summer 
boarders. With the academic department it 
is said fifteen other schools are affiliated, law, 
medical, technical and the like. Options have 
been obtained on more than 1,500 acres of land, 
and it is asserted that students will be able to 
pay their way while pursuing their studies. 
Ruskin will make the industrial feature prom- 
inent and reports $35,000 received in a single 
day for the academic department. Rey. Dr. 
J. J. Tobias is one of the managers of this 
new enterprise. 


Dedication at Oak Park 


Sunday was a great day for the Third Con- 
gregational Church, Oak Park, Rey. Arthur 
H. Armstrong, pastor. This church began in 
the Forest Avenue Chapel, a mission school of 
First Church in September, 1892. In 1893 a 
Sunday evening service was started, a kinder- 
garten was organized, also an Endeavor So- 
ciety. In December, 1901, Mr. Armstrong was 
called to thechurch. The membership is now 
187, with only two absentees on theroll. The 
new building is of red pressed brick and 
shingles, with a large square tower in which 
are the entrances to the auditorium. The in- 
terior is finished in oak with exposed trusses. 
At the three services April 26 subscriptions 
were made sufficient to meet all outstanding 
bills and to repay the loan of $2,500 from the 
Building Society as it becomes due. The dedi- 
cation sermon was by President Eaton of Be- 
loit, former pastor of First Church. 


A New Pastor for Douglass Park 


Mr. Arthur J. Francis, a student in the 
seminary, who has served this church for 
three years and more, was April 23 formally 
ordained and installed as pastor. The ser- 
mon was by Dr. John Faville of Peoria. Mr. 
Francis is an Englishman and received his 
early education in the schools of Oxford. 
Coming to Canada with the intention of 
studying law and settling in the Dominion, 
he was drawn into the ministry and soon 
came to Chicago and our seminary. 


Installation at Gross Park 

On April 24 Rey. Andrew Erickson, who 
has done good work at Cragin Church for 
more than six years, was installed pastor of 
the Gross Park Church. Mr. Erickson’s 
statements before the council were full of 
interest, showing as they did how it is possi- 
ble for a poor boy born in another country— 


Mr. Erickson is a native of North Schleswig, 
Germany—to obtain a college and seminary 
education through his own efforts, and also 
what can be done in one of our mission fields 
by a man who is thoroughly consecrated to 
his work. The sermon was by President 
Blanchard of Wheaton, Mr. Erickson’s col- 
lege. 


Hartford Draws on Chicago 


The press announces that Hartford Sem- 
inary has invited Prof. W. D. Mackeazie of 
Chicago Seminary to become its president 
and at the same time fill the chair of system- 
atic theology. At the Monday Ministers’ 
Meeting a minute, recognizing the great sery- 
ice the professor has rendered here and 
requesting him if consistent with his own 
personal interests to remain in his present 
position, was passed. A committee of five 
representative ministers was appointed te 
wait upon him and urge him to stay in the 
city. Of course Hartford is pressing its 
claims earnestly and not without some show 
of reason. But it seems to Western men as 
if the future of Congregationalism depends 
upon its development in the West, and that 
the larger field of usefulness for a man like 
Professor Mackenzie is in a city like Chicago 
rather than in Hartford. 


Two Effective Organizations 


Members of the Society of Andrew and 
Philip in North Englewood Church gave the 
ministers an account of their work the past 
ten years. This is the only society of this kind 
in our denomination in Chicago. Their only 
pledges are two—“ prayer and service.” The 
young men testified that meeting together as 
they do personal conversation is possible as 
it is not in other and mixed societies, and that 
opportunities for personal development are 
greater than can be found anywhere else. 
Another society less than four years old was 
also described by two of its members, the 
Society of “the Gideons.” This organization 
of commercial traveling men was described 
not long since in The Congregationalist. 


The Thomas Orchestra Will Not Disband 


This orchestra has been kept together by 
the contributions of a few men in Chicago 
who have willingly met a deficit of sometimes 
$30,000 a year. It was felt that the time had 
come when the orchestra should be endowed. 
Hence an appeal to the public for $750,000, 
with which to erect a suitable building for 
the concerts and for renting purposes. The 
time for gathering the money was short, yet 
over $400,000 were subscribed by a few more 
than 6,500 persons. The committee in charge 
of the movement feel that the effort ought to 
be continued through another year. Hence 
an arrangement has been made by which the 
orchestra will be kept together the coming 
season, the concerts given as heretofore in the 
Auditorium, and the public permitted to show 
its appreciation of them by furnishing the full 
amount of money needed. There is little 
doubt that the entire sum will be secured. __ 

Chicago, May 2. FRANKLIN. 
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A Valued Pastorate Closed 


The withdrawal of Rey. Frederick H. Means from 
‘Windham is calling forth hearty expressions of re- 
gret and esteem. For more than ten years he has 
‘ministered to a double country parish with rare 
faithfulness and wisdom. He has not only preached 
‘but has also thrown himself generously into the life 
-of the community, proving a valued adviser on many 
occasions. He has lived the gospel among the peo- 
ple, the gospel of social salvation. A choral class 
organized by him has added much to the higher life 
-of the community for two winters, and a village 
public library is left as a monument to his endeay- 
ors. His parish has been scientifically and sympa- 
~thetically studied. Sunday schools and prayer meet- 
ings have been held in outlying districts. He will 
‘be missed throughout the county, to the churches 

-Of which he has endeared himself peculiarly. 

E. A. G. 


Latest Figures 


In 1890 there were 302 churches in the state ; in 
1908 there are 327; in 1890, 58,305 members, in 
1903 there are 64,030. The gain during the year 
“is 855. The additions during 1902 on confession 
were 2,145, total, 3,474. The losses by death 985 
—1,160 less than the additions on confession—by 
‘letter 1,187, by revision of rolls 532; total, 2,704. 
This would show a net gain of 770. This number 
does not agree with the 855 above because of cor- 
rections of the roll. 

Seventy churches gained on confession 1,413 mem- 
bers; in numbers ranging from 10 to 104, an aver- 
-age of 20.2, Of these churches 56 were in Fairfield, 
Hartford and New Haven counties. 

Fifty-nine churches—from 22 to 634 in member- 
ship—added none on confession and lost 161 by 
-death. ¥ 

The 62 aided churches, with membership aggregat- 
ing 3,316, received 219 on confession and lost 50 
by death; a net gain of 65. 

The number of families—44,169—is the largest 
ever reported. Sunday school.enrollment, 55,729, 


Shows a loss of 91. Fifty-six churehes report no - 


Y. P. S. C. E, The enrollment, 14,163, shows a 
‘loss of 450. 

Benevolences—$395,037—show an increase over 
last year of $19,963. Parish expenses—$826,013— 
are larger by $56,017. Legacies—$510,956—show 
-an inerease of $371,785. 

While there is doubtless a constantly increasing 
demand for home missionary work, the statistics 
for the year, forwarded to Secretary Anderson in 
March, are on the whole encouraging. die et Te 


- The City of Elms 


The Congregational Club af its last gathering 
‘tried the experiment of meeting in the new Y. M. 
C. A. hall, but its facilities for sucha gathering are 
‘really no better than the churches have. A stirring 
educational address entitled A Day at Rugby, by 
Dr. W. F. McDowell of the Methodist Educational 
‘Board in New York, was the feature of the evening. 
May is the season of ingathering, and most 
churches are receiving large accessions of young 
people. ‘ 
Subscriptions are being raised and plans rapidly 
‘pushed for a new church building for the Norwegian- 
Danish congregation in New Haven. It will be lo- 
cated to the south of the center, two blocks from the 
Howard Avenue Church. For some years a small 
company of these people have kept together cour- 
-ageously, much of the time having no minister, ex- 
cept as a layman from their own number conducted 
-service in a hall; but now their outlook is brighter. 
Two councils are called for May 5. One is to dis- 
miss Rey. A. B. Chalmers from the Grand Avenue 
Church, where for a little over two years he has 
carried on a vigorous work of gathering in members 
and reorganizing the church. He goes to Plymouth 


--Chureh, Worcester. The other councilis to ordain 


Mr. Persons as assistant pastor at the United 
Chureh, where Dr. Munger is pastor emeritus, 
Rey. A. J. Haynes is preacher but resides else- 
where, and Miss Walkley is employed as Sunday 
-school worker. 

Pilgrim Church is again pastorless, Rev. A. F. 
‘Irvine having closed work there May 1. Whitney- 
ville and Mt. Carmel are still supplied temporarily. 
But Westville is in hopeful anticipation of the com- 
ang of its new pastor, Rey. E. C. Davis. 
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Connecticut 


An energetic campaign in behalf of missions is 
being carried on in this part of the state, Drs. 
Phillips and McLane giving valuable assistance by 
their addresses. The recent death of Mrs. Hume, 
the aged missionary and mother of missionaries, 
following closely the death of her daughter, a valued 
city missionary, touches a large circle of friends. 
The address of Dr. Julia Bissell of India, May-9, to 
the ladies of New Haven, is anticipated with much 
interest. 

The Sons of the American Revolution made New 
Haven thrill with patriotic sentiment at their na- 
tional convention last week, just after the state 
meeting of the Society of Founders and Patriots. 
Patriotic ancestors four generations back are more 
and more at a premium, though no one has as yet 
proposed a “ grandfather clause’’ to amend the 
Connecticut Blue Laws, to the detriment of those 
who may be suffering from ancestors less consider- 
ate. Ww. J.M. 


An Interesting Table 


TWELVE LARGEST BE- 
NEVOLENCES 


TWELVE LEADING 
CHURCHES 


New Britain, South 1,129 Hartford, First B78,216 
Waterbury, Second 1,097 Norwich, Broadway 19,179 
Hartford, Fourth 918 New London, 2nd 18,591 
New Haven, Dwight Hartford, Asylum 

Place OLY > Bal 16,889 
New Haven, Grand Ay. 893 New Haven, Re- 


deemer 
New Haven, First 
Bridgeport, Second 
Meriden, First 
New Britain, First 
New Haven, Dwight 

Place 6,987 
New Britain, South 6,217 
New Haven, United 5,775 


15,316 
15,308 
13,340 
11)150 
10,157 


Meriden, First 

New Britain, First 
Hartford, Asylum Hill 769 
Hartford, First 731 
New Haven, United 
Bridgeport, Second 712 
Hartford, Second 


TWELVE LEADING SUN- 


ae COOL TWELVE LARGEST PARISH 


New Britain, South 1,427 EXPE 
New Haven, United 892 phi 
Waterbury, Second 733 Norwich, Park $45,500 
Meriden, First 720 Naugatuck 30,000 
Middletown, First 701 Hartford, First 20,930 
Hartford, First 698 Waterbury, Second 17,500 
New Haven, Dwight Bridgeport, Second 14,829 
Place 56 Windsor 12,688 
Rockyille 630 New Haven, First 12,000 
Bridgeport, Park St. 628 Stony Creek 0,900 
Hartford, Fourth 618 New Britain, South 10,537 
Norwich, Broadway 607 Hartford,Second 10,500 
New Britain, First 602 New Haven, Dwight 
Place 5950 
New Milford 9,753 
J, 8.1 


Three Years’ Immigration 


The following table stows the aliens who came 
into Connecticut during the years 1900-1902, The 
immigration year ends June 30. 


Nationalities 1900 1901 1902 Totals 
Italians, 2,899 4,177 5,417 12,493 
Polish, 2,428 2,026 3,299 17,753 
Trish, 1,579 1,297 1,101 3,977 
Slovaks, 1,101 959 1,025 3,085 
Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 975 1,069 1,355 3,399 
Hebrews, 828 676 725 2,229 
Magyars, 7838 625 1,039 2,452 
Lithuanians, 736 526 749 2,011 
Germabs, 550 614 767 1,931 
Croatians and Slovenians, 111 152 37 300 
Ruthenians-Russniak ATE 132 195 438 
Nineteen other nationalities, 549 672 1,126 2,347 
Totals 12,655 12,925 16,835 42,415 


Selecting eight of the less desirable nationalities 
we find that 9,002 come in 1900, 9,273 in 1901 and 
12,494 in 1902, 

The gospel, and that alone, can mold these 
people into a Christian civilization. o7/Sa le 


In and Around Hartford 


A unique service was held lately in the meeting 
house of First Church, Hartford. At this time 
the relations existing between this church and the 
First Ecclesiastical Society, which had existed for 
233 years, were formally dissolved. The deeds 
transferring the property from the society to the 
church were officially turned over to Mr. E. W, 
Hooker (a lineal descendant of Thomas Hooker, 
the first pastor of this historic church), who in turn 
handed them over tothe church’s clerk. Prof. Wil- 
liston Walker gave an interesting talk about ecele- 
siastical societies in general, and this one in par- 
ticular; though little could be said of a startling 
nature about the latter, inasmuch as perfect har- 
mony had always existed between the ehurch and 
itself. 

The meeting house in South Windsor was re- 
opened April 26, after extensive alterations and 
improvements. Among them were four memorial 
windows, one given by the descendants of Timothy 
Edwards, the father of Jonathan, who was first 
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S. Hyde, Groton 


pastor ; another by Mrs. George Roberts and chil- 
dren of Hartford, ia memory of her husband, who 
was formerly active in the church; a third by 
the sons of George O. Clapp, for many years & 
faithful deacon; and the fourth was the gift of the 
young people. Greetings were brought by Rey. 
Messrs. W. F. English and J. E. Hurlbut, pastors 
of offshoots of the old church, and Rey. R. H. 
Potter preached. The efficient minister of this an- 
cient church is Rev. C. A. Jaquith. L. W. H 


An American Connects the Con- 
tinents 


The launching of the largest vessel ever put into 
the water took place from the yard of the Eastern 
Shipbuilding Company in Groton, April 16, when 
the Minnesota began her career as a carrier be- 
tween the West and the East. Preparations had 
been so carefully made that she settled into the 
water with scarcely a ripple. At a luncheon fol- 
lowing, where men high in railroading were present, 
Mr. J. J. Hill, of whose world-encircling plans this 
vessel is a part, said: “ Heretofore our railroads 
brought merchandise to the coast, where other 
nations commanded them to ‘ Drop that bundle,’” 
He proposed no longer to drop his bundles at the 
sea-coast. The Minnesota is his first bid for the 
growing trade between the Pacific slope and the 
Orient. May she carry more missionaries and less 
rum than the early carriers who circled eastward. 

The churches about New London harbor are feel- 
ing the quickening of this impulse whieh perpet- 
uates in a new direction the prestige of the whaling 
days. Shipyards in Noank, Mystic and New Lon- 
don teem with wooden craft. F. 8. He 


First Steps to Membership 


At First Chureh, Meriden, Rey. A. J. Lord has just 
adopted the plan of securing signatures to the fol- 
lowing application for membership: 


Name, Address, 

Age (if 21 or under), 

Name of parents? 

Are parents church members? 

What church? 

If not, what denominational preference? 

What bas been your religious training at home? 

What has been your religious training in the 
church? 

What church have you attended regularly? 

Have you been baptized? 

What church? 

How long have you been interested in the Chris- 
tian life? 

How long have you been interested in church 
membership? 

Give your reasons for joining the church. 

Have you familiarized yourself with the creed of 
this church? 

Can you accept it for substance of doctrine? 

Will you promise to work and pray for this church 
and to give generously of your time and means for 
its support? 

Date. 

This application may be filled out at leisure and 
presented to the church committee. In fhis way 
complete and satisfactory knowledge may be ob- 
tained, while the applications can be kept on file for 
reference. 


Bequests in New Hampshire 


By the will of the late Franklin Evans of Concord 
the South Chureh Relief Society receives $10,000 
as 2 memorial of his two wives; the Margaret Pills- 
bury Hospital, New Hampshire Memorial Hospi- 
tal and Centennial Home for the Aged $1,000 
each; and the residue is made a trust in perpetu- 
ity, the income to be used each year in aid of 
“such religious and charitable objects” as the 
trustees shall deem worthy. 

The late Samuel B. G. Corser of Boscawen be- 
queaths to the C. H. M. §., railroad stock of the 
market value of $11,700; to the American Board, 
railroad stock valued at $3,500; to the New Hamp- 
shire Orphans’ Home at Franklin and the Minis- 
ters’ and Widows’ Charitable Fund, $500 each; and 
to the church in Boscawen $500, besides railroad 
stock and forty-eight acres of land. The C.H.M.S. 
is residuary legatee. N. F. 0 
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Calls 


ATKINSON, HENRY A., Glen Ellyn, Ill, to Albion. 
Accepts. 

Brown, RICHARD, Fremont Ave. Ch., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., to First Ch., Brainerd. 

BULLOCK, MoTIER A., Vine St. Ch,, Lincoln, Neb., 
declines call to S. Haven, Mich 

CHAMBERLIN, JAS. A., Riverhead, N. Y., to Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

CRAIG, J. E., to Farnam, Neb. Accepts. 

CURTISS, Payson L., Faulkton, 8. D., to Rapid 
City. Declines. 

HERBERT, LEMUEL G., Grass Lake, Mich., to 
Weatherford, Okl. Accepts. 

JONES, JAS. L., Columbia, 8S. 
cepts, to begin May 15. 

Lucas, J. B., Chicago, Ill., to Palestine, Tex. 
cepts, and is at work. 

McInrosnH, CuaAs. H., River 
brota, Minn. Accepts. 

PARKER, Jos. J., Kearney, 
Accepts. 

PAXSON, C. E., to Paris, Tex. 
work. 

PAXTON, Rop’r F., Earlville and Almoral, Io., to 
Buena Vista, Col. Accepts, 

Pitts, Eppy T., recently of W. Somerville, Mass., 
to Fryeburg, Me. Accepts, and is at work. 

RAy, GEO. W., Cripple Creek, Ool., to Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Accepts, and is at work. 

RAYMOND, FRED’K W., to remain another year at 
Anderson, Ind. Declines. 

Rose, CHAS. G., Mattison and Batavia, Mich., to 
Tipton. 

Ruppock, CHAs. A., to continue at Lamberton, 
Minn. 

SALTMARSH, FRANK N , W. Hartford and N. Pom- 
fret, Vt., to Alton, N. H. 

SHARPE, PERRY A., Cherry Hill and Parkvale, 
Omaha, Neb., to Friend. Accepts, beginning 
June 1, 

SMitH, F. E., to Port Arthur, Tex. Accepts, and 
is at work. 

STEPHENS, THADDEUS A., Morton Park, IIL, to 
Gray’s Lake. Accepts. 

STEWART, Wm. J., Rosendale, Wis., to Lunenburg, 
Mass. Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CRABTREE, ALLEN, o. Sherman, Tex., April 15. 
Sermon, Rey. 0. E, Paxson; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. I. Carroll, Luther Rees, J. 8S. Murphy. 

Eccuss, H.,o. McKeesport, Pa., April 28. Parts 
by Rey. Messrs. George Marsh, Wm. Surdival, 
Wm. Slade, B. G. Newton, T. Addenbrook. 

ERICKSON, ANDREW, i. Gross Park Ch., Chicago, 
April 24. Sermon, Pres. C. A. Blanchard; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. C. Armstrong, David Bea- 
ton, A. B. Penniman and C. R. Ashdown. 

FRANCIS, ARTHUR J.,0 andi. Douglas Park Ch., 
Chicago, April 23. Sermon, Rey. John Faville ; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. 8. C. Haskin, Geo. C. 
Williams, J. C. Armstrong, Prof. R. Jernberg. 

HUNSBERGER, BYRON K., o. First Ch., Hartford, 
Ct., April 23. Sermon, Rev. R. H. Potter; other 
parts, Prof. A. R. Merriam, Rey. W. W. Ranney, 
and Drs. J. L. Barton and M. W. Jacobus. 

SANDERSON, Epw. F., i. Central Ch., Providence, 
R.I., April 28, Sermon, Dr. P. F. Sutphen ; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. J. J. Woolley, T. N. Owen, 
UC. W. Huntington, F. J. Goodwin, J. H. Lyon, 
Drs. E. CO, Moore, A. R. Merriam, J. G. Vose, 
Wallace Nutting. 


D., to Henry. Ac- 


Ac- 
Falls, Wis., to Zum- 
Neb., to Plainview. 


Accepts, and is at 


Resignations 


HARTRANFT, CHESTER D., presidency of Hartford 
Sem., on account of ill health, 

HERRERT, LEMUEL G., Grass Lake, Mich. 

MARSH, ALFRED F., Strawberry Point, Io., to take 
effect June 8. Removes to his home at Fairfield. 

MASON, Gro. L., Guildhall, Vt. 

OADAMS, THOS. S., Morris, Ill. 

PAXTON, Kon’? F., Earlville and Almoral, Io. 

RAMSDELL, FRANK E., Pilgrim Ch., New York, 
N. Y., to take effect Jan. 1, 1904. 

RAY, BENJ. E., Nekoosa, Wis. 

SrurGis, Frep’« E., Natick, Mass., renews the 
resignation which he suggested six months ago. 
Dr. Sturgis has already been granted by his peo- 
ple nearly a year of absence. His health has 
Somewhat improved, but a still longer period of 
rest is necessary for complete recovery. 

TRUMAN, DAN’L, Onekama, Mich. 

TUTTLE, Henry W., Manchester, Io. 


Stated Supplies 


AMUNDSON, ALBERT A., Ashland, Wis., at Garrett- 
son, 8. D., during the absence in Scotland of Rey. 
Wm. M. Mair. 

ANTHONY, GouLp R., Bangor Sem., for the sum- 
mer at Lincoin, Me , where he has preached the 
past winter. 

CLARK, JAs. S., Hartford Sem., at St. Johnsbury 
Center, Vt., for the summer. 

Dickinson, Cnas. A., recently of Sacramento, 
Cal., at First Ch., Berkeley, in the interval be- 
tween pastorates. 
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DREW, CHAS. E., Addington, I. T., at Harmony Ch., 
Guthrie, Bethel and Deer Creek, Okl., with a view 
to permanency. 

EWELL, Wm. S., Auburn Sem., at E. Braintree and 
W. Brookfield, Vt., for the summer. 


Rey. E. P. Drew, increased $100 annually since 
his coming, nearly four years ago. During this 
period benevolence has increased threefold. ~ 
LANCASTER, MAss.—Rey. D. B. Scott, minister. 
$5,000 parsonage built and practically paid for; 


FRANCIS, F. S., Collinsville, Ct., at Nepaug. twenty-seven members received since pastor’s yy 
GoRpDON, EpGAR T., White Ch. (Ref.), Bushwick coming last June. 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., at Immanuel Mission, dur- MEDWAy, MaAss., Village Church.—Vestry re- 
ing the absence of Mr. Meredith in Europe. paired at cost of $400. Improvements include 
HADDEN, CLARENCE W., Chicago Sem., for the opera chairs and pictures. 
summer at Waynoka, Okl., where he preached 
last summer. 4 Unusual Features and Methods 
HOLDEN, FRED’K A., Morris, Ct., at Huntington, BosToN, Mass., Shawmut.—Dr. W. T. McElveen,. 
until Jan. 1, 1904, minister. Entertained Suffolk West Conference, 
Dismissi April 15, with addresses by See. H. W. Hicks, 
ISMAISSIONS Rey. J. H. Denison, Rey. H. 0. Hannum and Dr. 
MANN, Wm. G., Warren Ch., Westbrook, Me., D. S. Clark. One of the young men, Mr. Jobn 
April 29, Currie, goes with Dr. Grenfell for two years’ mis- 
sionary service on coast of Labrador. Farewell 
Personals reception by C. E. Society to young people soon 
MEREDITH, RICHARD, Immanuel Mission, Brook- to leave the city. Recitals by organ pupils, May 
lyn, N. Y., formerly assistant pastor at Tompkins 7 and 21. ; 
Ave. Ch., has just sailed for a five months’ visit to BURLINGTON, Io.—Dr. Wm. Salter. Octogenariam 
Europe. Society meets in church parlors. Announcement 
SMITH, HENRY GOODWIN, son of Rey. H. B. contains seven beautiful poems especially suited 
Smith, D.D., the Congregational theologian, has to elderly people. 
announced his resignation from the faculty of CLEVELAND, O., Highland.—Rev. W. A. Dietrick, 
Lane Seminary, because of views not in harmony the pastor, is an enthusiastic yachtsman and chap- 
with those of the seminary management. lain of the Lakewood Yacht Club, On a recent 
SMITH, SAM’L G., People’s Ch., St. Paul, Minn., Sunday evening the club was present by invitation, 
» sails, May 30, for England, to spend some time in and Mr. Dietrick preached along nautical lines. 
London before definitely answering his call to The auditorium was decorated with yachting flags, 
Westminster Chapel in that city. including a code of signals, and badges were pro- 
TYLER, CHAS. MELLEN, Ithaca, N. Y., retires vided for the occasion. 
from the professorship of the history and philos- HARVARD, MASs., Rey. J. G. Miller. A printing 
ophy of religion in Cornell University, having plant has been established in the Sunday school 
reached the age limit of seventy years. He is a at a cost of $75, by means of which the boys, 
graduate of Yale College and Divinity School, under the supervision of the pastor, publish the 
was pastor of Congregational churches in Natick, church calendar and print the envelopes for 
Mass , Chicago and Ithaca, leaving the last place weekly offerings, C. E. topic cards, ete. It is self- 
to become a professor in the university of which supporting. Also, under the direction of the pas- 
he was a trustee. Dr. Tyler is still hale and “tor a chorus of young voices is in training, and 
hearty, and may yet do important service in the assists in the morning services once a month. 
realm of literature. NEw Lonpon, Cr., Second.—Rey. J. W. Bixler, 
minister. Lately a memorial service “ _ ore 
‘ ceased foreign missionary, Dr. George W. Hard- 
American Boatd Personals ing of the Marathi Mission, India, was largely 
BEARD, WILLARD L., and wife, of Foochow, China, attended, tender and helpful. Letters were read 
have recently arrived in this country on a furlough. from Mrs. Harding, Rev. Henry Fairbank, Dr. 
HUNSBERGER, BYRON K., ordained in\ Hartford, Beals, the associate of Dr. Harding, and from Dr. 
Ct., April 23, on April 27 married Miss Elizabeth E.E. Strong, editorial secretary of the American 
N. Hume, daughter of Rey. Edw. 8. Hume of Board. The church has voted to devote its foreign: 
Bombay. They are both under appointment to missions contribution for 1903 to the continuation 
join the Marathi Mission in India, and sailed for of Dr. Marding’s work at Ahmednagar. 
that country May 6. Both Mr. and Mrs, Huns- whew york Crry, MORRISANIA, First.—Rey. Adam 
berger are members of the Senior Class at Hart- Reoch prepared a folder announcing the purpose, 
ford Seminary. method, helps and spirit of the chureh, with sery- 
THOMSON, Rop’?, arrived on the Saxonia May 1 ices from Easter to June. This was mailed 
from Samokoy, Bulgaria. to 1,000 selected names from the voting list of the 
district and has already shown good results. ~ 
Increase of Salary Topics of two series of pereteae ne the 
> ‘ card, those for Sunday mornings answering the 
Hopkins, WM. H., Third Ch., Denver, Col., $200. question, How shall we {aque evening 
series being devoted to The Science of ht Liv- 
Churches Organized and Recognized ing. - es 
CHICKASHA, I. T., 22 April, 20 members. Rey. TOLEDO, O., Washington. St. S. S., Marion Law- 
M. C. Haecker, pastor. rance, supt., held March 29 an impressive service 
Fr. Worth, TEX, Rev. Geo, W. Ray, lately of of reception to eighty seven new members, enter- 
Cripple Creek, Col., pastor. ing nine departments. 
IRONDEQUOIT, N. ¥., Union Ch., rec. 21 April, WATERBURY, Cr., Second, the first Congregational 
85 members. church in New England te vest its choir, has now 
WESTBROOK, MINN., 15 April, 16 members. introduced the processional at the beginning of 
the services, but not at the close. R Ars ge 
. F first at Easter and liked so we it is 
Material Gain now a permanent feature. The Easter offering 
BEREA, 0.—Reyv. J. J. Shingler, pastor. Repairs was over $1,750. 
in progress costing $4,500; services for three 
weeks held in city hall; edifice to be reopened Anniversaries 
in June. DERBY, Cr., First.—225th of organization, April 
KEENE, N. H., First.—Old parsonage disposed of 26-30, Features were: sermons by Rey. Messrs, 
and new one purchased at an additional expense J. B. Thrall, Hugh MacCallum and Joseph An- 
of $6,500. A $6,000 Hutchins-Votey organ derson, D. D.,and a banquet with greetings by 
placed in auditorium. Salary of the minister, neighboring pastors. 
a 
* * 
It enables you to cook and bake with perfect confidence as to results. 
*“*T use Cleveland’s Baking Powder in my kitchen and class work.” S, n 
EMMA P. EWING, Principal Chautauqua Cooking School, Seer 
~~ > 
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Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MINNESOTA 
Berkeley, Park — 4 Northfield 14 23 
Cloverdaie 4 6 Park Rapids 9 9 
' Lockeford S23 
ees Saree — 30 MISSOURL 
weee® sh = oe Sedalia 1% 18 
Redwood 4% 4 St, Louis, Olive 
San Franeisco, First — 18 Branch 16 17 
ymou — MONTANA 
SE a 9 10 Great Falls 23 34 
COLORADO 4 
Denver, Third = 19 reese Mipty rte 
obs mle acrors 13 14 
CONNECTIOUT Doniphan — 6 
Bridgeport, Italian — 27 Penne, Se 
el la 11 38 Lincoln, First ak 8 
Terryville 6 14 zane rst = 17 
pIsTRIOT oF cotumpra Fiverton omee 
ee ton, ‘ fer Vahoo 2 5 
: NEW HAMPSHIRE 
3 ILLINOIS Milford 30 32 
Chicago, Christ, Ger- NEW YORK 
man _ 
East St. Louis, Plym- Brooklyn, Bushwick 
Rentoul = “7 ~~ Central — 83 
Springfield, Plym- Tompkins Ave. 70 112 
outh . 14 20 NewYork, Armenian 5 18 
Sterling 14 14 _ Mt. Hope 11 12 
West Chicago 10 12 Syracuse — £8! 


NORTH DAKOTA 


4 Fargo, Plymouth Re wi 
Wahpeton Te wi 


INDIANA 


Andrews —- 
Fort Wayne, Plym- 


ou 9 12 OHIO 
Tniapepelss ear 18 Cleveland, Euclid 
ve. 
IOWA Columbus, South 10 21 
Arion — 53 Mansfield; Plym- 
Aurelia ee Scout 168 181 
ee ‘ an af Sullivan Bats 
e Roc P 
aati 27 29 eulode, Meese RAT ON me 
KANSAS : 
Topeka, Central 30 38 ppiq OM MOM“ _ 
Wichita, Plymouth 5 32 Wastings Saye 
Medford aS} 
KENTUCKY Oklahoma, Pilgrim — 9 
Berea, College — 50 Waukomis — 6 
LOUISIANA i Te gs F 
orest Grove 
Bicerilie a2 Ingles Chapel — il 
MAINE 
Bangor, Forest Ave. — 18 PENNSYLVANIA 
Camden — 5 Braddock — 20 
Mexico — 30 
Millinocket — 22 fOUTH DAKOTA 
Rockland 12 12 Alcester Me ot 
Armour 4 7 
, MASSACHUSETTS Estelline 138 14 
Boston, Berkeley SS. Frankfort af alo) ap bE 
emple 
Faneuil — 10 MPO 
Brockton, Porter 12 17 Jeffersonville = 40 
eo yeas 10-10 WASHINGTON 
Everett, First 4 17 Hartford 4 24 
Granby - 24 24 Roy 2 35 
Lawrence ~2 6 Seattle, Edgewater 5 22 
Lynn, Central 4 9 Union — 49 
Randolph — 5 Spokane, Pilgrim 5 5 
Somerville, First 11°15 Sprague - 18 19 
oa "( a Washtucna — 20 
pencer _- 
Springfield, First 4 16 WISCONSIN 
‘ewksbury Y SPS uate: 17 ae 
ana — 
MICHIGAN Pine River 10 15 
Detroit, First 3°13. Shopiere . 8 10 
Fort Bt. —_ 4 Sturgeon Bay 48 48 
ort) — 10 
Lans: Mayflower — 57 WYOMING 
Eoatenee es 5 8 Glendo — 15 
Conf. 831; Tot, 2,514. 


TourIs? Cars via B. & M.—W. 8. Nickel Plate 
Roads are famous for their completeness and luxu- 
rious comfort, are positively unexcelled, having 
same bedding, linen and toilet supplies as standard 
Pullmans, also colored porter and personally con- 
ducted by special agent. Second-class tickets ayail- 
able. See local agents or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL HomEs.—The Nickel Plate Road is 
offering homeseekers special low round-trip rates 
_on the first and third Tuesdays of each month to 


points all through the West, with good limits re- | 


turning; also selling daily special one-way Colo- 
nists’ tickets at exceeding low rates to Pacific coast 


- and intermediate points. Finest train service, in- 


eluding tourist sleeping cars, personally conducted. 
See local agent or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 
258 Washington Stréet, Boston, Mass. 


KE E BALANCE Up.—It has been truthfully 
said that any disturbance of the even balance of 
health causes serious trouble. Nobody can be too 
careful to keep this balance up. When people be- 
gin to lose appetite, or to get tired easily, the least 
-imprudence brings on sickness, weakness or debil- 
ity. The system needs a tonic, craves it, and 


- should not be denied it; and the best tonic of which 


we have any knowledge is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
“What this medicine has done in keeping healthy 
people healthy, in keeping up the even balance of 


a health, gives it the same distinction as a preventive 


that it enjoys as a cure. Its early use has illus- 
trated the wisdom of the old saying that a stitch in 


time savesnine, Take Hood’s for appetite, strength 
nd endurance. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Park St. Ch., May 
11, 10.30 A.M. Speakers, Rev. Messrs. L. W. Munhall 
and C. H. Yatman. 

BARNSTABLE CONFERENCE, Harwic i 
May ie as ; h Center, Mass., 

EssEX NORTH CONFERENCE, First Ch, orgetown 
Mass., May 13. ng s 


Eggux SouTH CONFERENCE, Middleton, Mass., May 


ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANOH, W. B. M., Wake- 


field, Mass., May 14. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SOIENCE ASSOCIATION, Boston 

May 14-16. , 2 

MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, an- 
nual meeting, Great Barrington, May 20,2 P.M. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Rev. Messrs. F. E. Emrich, 
D.D., W. A. Knight and'S. P. Cook. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Los Angeles, 
Cal., May 21. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Indiana, Indianapolis, May 12-14 
Illinois, Evanston, May 18 
Massachusetts, Great Barrington, May 19-21 
Michigan, Cadillac, May 19-21 
New York, Brooklyn, May 19-21 
hiv, Akron, May 19-21 
Pennsylvania, Scranton, May 19-21 
South Dakota, Mitchell, May 19-21 
Marriages 


HAYES—OSBORNE—In Uxbridge, Mass., April 27, by 
Rev. F, E. Emrich, D.D., Rev. Edward _C. Hayes of 
the Evangelical Congregational Church, Uxbridge, and 
Grace Theresa Osborne, also of Uxbridge. 


MURDOCH—BIRD—On April 29, in Mount Vernon 
Church, Boston, by: Rev. S$. E. Herrick, D. D., assisted 
by Rev. George H. Bird of Chicago, brother of the 
bride, Albert Murdoch of Boston and Emma T. Bird 
of Cambridge. 


Deaths 


BLISS—In Hockanum, Ct., April 30, Rev. Daniel J. 
Bliss, aged 69 yrs. He was a graduate of Amherst 
College and Andover Seminary, served in a Massa- 
chusetts regimens in the Union Army, and held pas- 
torates in Triangle and Harpersfield, N. Y., Hamilton 
Minn., Holland and Peru, Mass., and Abington and 
Lebanon, Ct. He leaves a widow and three children, 
one a member of the Senior Class in Hartford Semi- 
nary. 

GIBBS—In New Haven, Ct., April 28, Josiah Willard 
Gibbs, Ph. D., LL.D., professor of mathematics and 
physics in Yale University since 1871. He was a 

raduate of Yale, Class of ’58, a member of various 
iterary and scientific societies, and the author of a 
number of books. 

MURRAY—In Edgewood, R. I., April 24, after a long ill- 
ness which she bore with great patience and Christian 
fortitude, Mary E. Hopkins, wife of Rev. William J. 
Murray of Boston. 


When Tired Out 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Ir vitalizes the nerves, assists the digestion, re- 
freshes and invigorates the entire body. A Tonic 
that permanently benefits. 
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Spring Medicine 

There is no other season when good 
medicine is so much needed as in the 
Spring. 

The blood is impure, weak and impoy- 
erished—a condition indicated by pimples 
and other eruptions on the face and body, 
by deficient vitality, loss of appetite, lack 
of strength and want of animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
- and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous and rich, 
create appetite, give vitality, strength 
and animation, and cure all eruptions. 
Have the whole family begin to take 
them today. 


**Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been used in our 
family for some time, and always with good 
results. Last spring I was all run down and 
got a bottle of it, and as usual received great 
benefit.” Miss BEULAH Boyon, Stowe, Vt. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Karly Editions of the Writings ef Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Poe, Lowell, 
Whittier, and other prominent American au- 
thors; also annuals, gift-books, periodicals and 
newspapers. Also autograph letters and man- 
useripts, and miscellaneous literary material. 


GOOD PRICES PAID 


P. K. FOLEY - 14 Beacon St., Boston 
EXCHANGEABLE §. S$. LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it cests 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 


soston Che Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


AFTER MORRIS 


The quaint furniture known as ‘“‘ Arts and 
Crafts’”’ fulfills the ideals of William Morris 
and Burne Jones, those famous craftsmen, 
It ap- 
peals strongly to every one who values things 


who believed in the dignity of labor. 


wrought by the hands. 


We were among the first in this country to 
forward the movement for a public recognition 
of this class of cabinetwork, and our warerooms 
have never held a better collection of Arts and 


Crafts furniture than they do today. 


Many of our latest pieces are grouped by 
themselves on our main floor, and they form 


an exhibition which will appeal to every lover : 
of art-craftsmanship. The groups will remain practically intact for the next ten 
days, and visitors are welcome, whether they come to purchase or only to see, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


mouth, 
to hold it. 


MEDIUM 


Rha ata ot 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25¢. By mail or at dealers’. 


I clean between the teeth, hence I am a peculiar tooth brush. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush. » 

Send for our free booklet, *“* Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Masc- 
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Broadway Tabernacle Lays Its Corner Stone 


It was laid on Saturday afternoon. The 
wind was raw, but a large proportion of the 
tabernacle membership filled the comfortable 
high seats, which afforded an excellent view. 
Dr. Thomson, the senior deacon, in opening 
the exercises, said that the new tabernacle is 
to be equipped for the study of the Bible by 
all classes. Rev. Messrs. Lyman, Ramsdell, 
Kephart, Gorgon and Cox, and Messrs. Fisher 
and Washburn of the church committee took 
part in the service. The stone was laid by 
Dr. Jefferson. It being in place, he stepped 
from the framework upon it, and there made 
a comprehensive prayer, including a petition 
for the personal safety of the workmen. 
Among interesting things put into the stone 
were the key to the pastor’s study and a piece 
of the pulpit of the old church. The founda- 
tion wall of the entire new structure is laid, 
and on the Broadway front the finished wall 
is up to the main story. The exterior is to be 
of light straw-colored brick. Present con- 
tracts amount to about $350,000, but the cost 
of the finished structure may reach $400,000. 


Central’s New Branch 


At the annual dinner of the Men’s Guild of 
Central Church, Brooklyn, it was announced 
that a site had been selected for the new 
branch of the church, to be opened between 
Nostrand and Kingston Avenues, near the 
Long Island Railroad. The branch is to be 
maintained by the Men’s Guild, and one man 
has already pledged $1,000 a year toward its 
support. Nearly 200 men were at the dinner. 


The Ministers’ Meeting 


At the April meeting of the Congregational 
ministers in the Hotel Chelsea, Rey. C. E. Hes- 
selgrave of Chatham, N. J., read a review of 
Professor Coe’s book, The Religion of a Ma- 
ture Mind, prevokinga lively discussion, Rey. 
F, W. Hodgdon of Orange, N. J., who soon 
leaves for Des Moines, bade farewell to his 
New York friends; and Mr. BK, R. Peacock, a 
director of theY. M. C. A. of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, described religious conditions there. 


New Settlement Quarters 


A new building for the East Side Settlement 
has been opened at Seventy-sixth Street and 
the East River, on the site of the brick build- 
ing in which the settlement began twelve 
years ago. Mr. William H. Kelly, the head 
worker, declares this new $175,000 structure 
to be the finest in New York devoted to settle- 


IN CONVENTION, 
Teachers Learn Something Not in 
The Class Books. 


A number of young women attending a 
teacher’s convention at Oklahoma City some 
time ago learned a valuable lesson in hygiene 
through a sister teacher who says: “About 
a year ago I had my first attack of poor 
health and it seemed a terrible thing to me 
for I had always been so well and strong. 
My stomach distressed me terribly ; it seemed 
like it was raw, especially after breakfast, 
and it would burn and hurt me so I could not 
rest. I was soon convinced that it was caused 
by coffee drinking, and at the request of a 
friend I gave up coffee and began to use 
Postum Coffee, 

“The change in my condition was some- 
thing marvelous. I had actually given up 
teaching because doctors were unable to help 
my stomach trouble, but since I quit coffee 
and used Postum my troubles have disap- 
peared and I have gone to teaching again. 

Some time ago I attended a convention at 
Oklahoma City and determined to have 
Postum at my boarding house where there 
were eight other teachers, four of them suffer- 

from coffee sickness. My landlady did 

make the Postum right, but [ showed her 
how and we all found it delicious. -We all 
drank it the rest of the time we were there, 
and the young ladies in question felt much 
better and declared that their heads were 
much clearer for study and their general 
health much improved. I have their names 
if you care for them.” Names furnished by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


ment work, and the first in which equal ac- 
commodations are furnished for both women 


and men. In the older buildings the facilities 


for men’s work have always been prominent, 
while work for women could only be carried 
on when the men were unable to be present. 
A promising feature is a cooking school open 
to both sexes and a dining-room where the 
concoctions may be sampled. 


The Co-operative Backyard 


The municipal playground, which has come 
to be considered a necessity in all cities, has 
served as a model for what has been termed 
the “co-operative backyard,” just established 
on Brooklyn heights for the entertainment of 
children of families residing in the vicinity. 
A plot of ground at Hicks and Montague 
Streets has been prepared, and the children 
will begin their play there this week. Dr. 
Dewey is a member of the organization which 
maintains the enterprise. 


The Working of High License 


All saloon licenses in New York expired 
May 1, and though the law was recently 
changed, raising the license fee from $800 to 
$1,200, there was no apparent falling off in the 
number of applications. It was estimated 
April 30 that up to noon of that day 500 licenses 
had been taken out for Manhattan and the 
Bronx and 2,000 for Brooklyn. This meant 
the payment of $8,400,000 in fees, half of which 
goes to the state of New York and half to the 
city. It was said when the fee was raised 
that many small saloons would be driven out 
of business; but as brewers and distillers pay 
many of these license fees, few small places 
are affected. 


Brooklyn Congregational Club 


The annual meeting was held at the Pouch 
Mansion, April 27. The election of officers 
resulted in the choice of Mr. George W. Baily 
as president, with few changes in the person- 
nel of committees. Mr. E. J. Wright, treas- 
urer, reported $3,000 receipts for the year, 
with expenditures $2,881. Nearly $1,100 is 
in the treasury. Congregationalism and the 
Problem of the Branch Churches was dis- 
cussed, Mr. H. Clark Ford of Cleveland be- 
ing the first speaker. Mr. Shelton told of the 
need of local church extension, saying that 
Greater New York has but one church to every 
4,800 persons, Two wards cited have respect- 
ively one saloon to 2,300 and 2,800 persons. 
Rev. Gregory Tsilka of Albania, whose wife 
shared the captivity of Miss Stone, spoke of 
incidents during that time of peril. 
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Resignation of a Faithful Pastor 


On April 26 Rev. F. E,. Ramsdell resigned 
the pastorate of Pilgrim Church, this action 
to take effect Jan. 1, 1904, or earlier if the 
pastor desires. The prolonged invalidism of 


| his youngest son and the exhausting demands 


of a difficult field have shortened a pastorate 
marked by affectionate relations. Since his 
coming the interest-bearing debt has been re- 
duced from $50,000 to $15,000, and there have 
been 120 additions to membership. Mr. Rams- 
dell has made an enviable record as a public- 
spiritedj citizen and eloquent preacher. His 
church officers insist on his taking ample time 
in which to make a change in his field of labor. 


Successful Prayer Meetings 


Rev. W. D. Street of White Plains has suc- 
ceeded in attracting to the midweek services 
an audience equal to one-half of the average 
Sunday morning congregations by the use of 
what he calls The Life-Work Series of topics. 
They include: Being a Christian in the Home; 
(a) from the Woman’s Standpoint, with ad- 
dresses by women; (b) from the Man’s Stand- 
point, addresses by men; Being a Christian 
in Business, as a Teacher, an Editor, Doctor, 
Minister. Each sub-topic is treated by a rep- 
resentative of the class referred to; and the 
series, like the attendance, is growing. 

F. B. M, 
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We have started over three thousand 
boys in various parts of the country 
* ina profitable business on their own 
account. We want a boy to represent 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


In every town. The work can be done 
after school hours and on Saturdays. It is 
pleasasit, as well as profitable. The maga- 
zines are sold among neighbors and friends 
in offices, stores, as well as in homes. . 


No Money Required to Begin 
The first week’s supply is sent free. These 
are sold at five cents a copy and provide 
the money to order the following week at 
wholesale prices. 

$225.00 IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES 


will be distributed among boys 
who sell five or more copies. 


Our FREE booklet gives portraits of 
some of our most snecessful boy 
agents and their methods. 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 
489 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 


QUIN 4- 
LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 


ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONV. 

STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual 


in al dicin P ri W. WARDS & SON 
tern: medicine, roprie . 

Queen Victoria St., London, Mngtands Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William St., N. ¥~ 


 GOUT.&°=RHEUMATISWM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 


RELIEVES 
SICK STOMACHS 


and aching heads ; =a 
the natural channels 
the body open. 


At druggists, 50¢, & @1, 
or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 
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The Unit in Church Union 


Rey. Dr. A. H. Bradford, the moderator of 
the last National Council, makes the opening 
address at the Pacific Coast Congregational 
Congress, assembled this week at Seattle. 
His subject is The Nobility and Value of Our 
Free Congregational Inheritances. We wish 
that space were available to print in these 
columns the entire paper. We take, however, 
one section, which has special interest at this 
time, because Dr. Bradford is a member of the 
committee to arrange the outlines of a pro- 
posed basis of union between Congregation- 
alists, Methodist Protestants and United 
Brethren. Mr. Bradford lays emphasis on 
certain intellectual and spiritual habits as our 
noblest and most enduring heritage from our 
fathers, of which the most prominent are 
independent thought, religious toleration, and 
the sense of responsibility for others. As re- 
specting all these habits in action he says: 

“Ts not the Congregational ideal of the local 
church the true solvent of theological difficul- 
ties and the only feasible basis of Christian 
unity? I do not dogmatize here. I only in- 
quire. We have inherited an autonomous lo- 
cal chureh. 

“This ideal offers the only possible relief 
from the difficulties which are disturbing 
other denominations. So long as men think 
they will insist on mental liberty; so long as 
they have consciences they will feel responsi- 
bility for others and seek to compel uniform- 
ity. With many good men the question as to 
whether others agree with them is one of life 
and death. No monarch is so relentless as an 
untutored conscience. Under such circum- 
stances heresy is difficult to deal with. 

“The local chureh offers the only possible 
basis for Christian union. I make this state- 
ment modestly but confidently. Many schemes 
for the reunion of Christendom have been 
devised, and quickly laid away in the ecclesi- 
astical museum. They attempted too much 
and achieved nothing. In Congregationalism 
I yenture to think is already existent and in 
operation the cure for ecclesiastical division. 
It leaves questions of creed, ritual, method, 
to the local church. One man prefers a creed 
as long as the moral law; let him go where it 
isfound, Another is satisfied with the inner 
light. Let him be a Quaker. One desires 
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baptism in one way, and another in another. 
Let each be fully persuaded in his own mind. 
There is already unity and yet diversity in 
Congregationalism. Some are Baptists, some 
Quakers, some Unitarians, some Trinitariang, 
but all live together in love and in proportion 
as they have the spirit of Christ respect each 
other’s convictions and do their common 
work. The local church possesses all the 
machinery required for the reunion of Chris- 
tendom, and the spirit of Christ offers the 
only dynamic. 

“Those who bear the Christian name are 
waiting with anxiety for the time when all 
Christians shall see eye to eye and work to- 
gether for the kingdom of God. A divided 
church is not only a scandal, it is a crime. 
The demand for unity is rising on every hand. 
Sometime bigotry and controversy will cease, 
and fraternity begin. Then the church will 
move as one man against vice, cruelty, big- 
otry. Social conditions founded on ancestry 
or wealth will be no longer tolerated, and all 
that works lies and hinders brotherhood will 
fleeaway. When that day dawns, as dawn it 
will, every man will be expected to do his 
own thinking, subject always to the leader- 
ship of the Spirit of God. We shall realize 
then that all individuals are fractions, and 
that no fraction of humanity can compass the 
unity of truth. Yet because we are brethren, 
and have the mind of Christ, we shall bear one 
another’s burdens and seek to give to others 
the truth which has come to us, while we 
leave the questions which tend to separate to 
be settled in the local churches whose vari- 
eties will be numerous enough, and whose 
spirit will be hospitable enough, let us pray, 
to make a home for all who truly follow the 
Lord and Master of us all. And these local 
ehurehes united in common loyalty to the 
spirit of truth, and harmoniously co-operat- 
ing in missionary and philanthropic enter- 
prise will greatly hasten the coming of that 
kingdom whose consummation will be “the 
realization of righteousness in the life of 
humanity.” 


London Free Churchmen are said to be agog 
over intimations that R. J. Campbell of City 
Temple, Dr. Parker’s successor, is to enter 
upon a pulpit crusade against immorality in 
high places in England. 
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A Perfect Regulator of 
the Stomach and Bowels 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It 
promptly relieves and permanently cures all 
weaknesses, irritations, inflammations, ob- 
structions or diseases of the stomach, bowels, 
kidneys, bladder, liver and prostate gland. It 
will restore perfect health and vigor to any 
person afflicted with general debility or ner- 
vous debility. It cures constipation so that it 
stays cured by removing the cause of the diffi- 
culty. Only one small dose a day will cure 
any case, no matter how light or of how long 
standing. It cures by toning, strengthening 
and adding new life and vigor to the intes- 
tines, so that they move themselves health- 
fully and naturally. All such conditions as 
dyspepsia, catarrh of the stomach, chronic 
indigestion, constipation, Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, inflammation of the kidneys, catarrh 
of the bladder, irritation or enlargement of 
the prostate gland, torpid liver, pain in the 
back, female weakness and female irregulari- 
ties begin in clogged bowels. They are cured 
by Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. ; Try it. 
A free sample bottle for the asking. Vernal 
Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
For sale by all leading druggists. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and ENIBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


“6.W. BENT & CO: 


A--93 CAUSEWAY ST.,.BOSTON — 


BELLS 


Bteel Alloy Church and Schoo! Bells. s@-Send for 
Gomingue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hilishoro, Op 
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Glenwood 


Worcester Happenings 


Piedmont’s Literary Union has been offering the 
public a course of popular lectures by leading edu- 
eators. The closing one was given last week by 
President Hopkins of Williams College. After the 
lecture an informal gathering of resident alumni 
kindled sufficient interest to lead to the organiza- 
tion of an Alumni Association. 

The Old South, which has secured Rev. J. H. 
Matthews as assistant pastor, is the only church in 
the city employing two pastors. Both Mr, and Mrs. 
Matthews are successful workers in the Sunday 
school, and this will be their special province here. 
The school of 700 to 800 members requires more 
attention than any layman can give. Mr. Matthews 
has become widely known for his successful work 
in illustrating Sunday school lessons, particularly 
review lessons, with the stereopticon. He is an 


expert maker of slides. E. W. P. 
Dr. Bradford in Southern 
‘ 
California 


“ The lookoutis sent aloft, not to command but to 
report to those in authority what he sees within the 
wider horizon.”” To Dr. Bradford that is the mean- 
ng.of the moderatorship of the National Council. 
To the founders there was perhaps no other thought 
than that one whom the churches delighted to honor 
should guide the deliberations of the body in the 
straight and parliamentary way and direct the work 
of committees. In this part of the “Golden State” 
we are glad there came a wider vision to the man 
the churches chose. The moderator has been lead- 
ing a strenuous life here, haying put himself unre- 
servedly at the service of the churches. Our very 
independence isolates us and leaves a pastor or a 
church to go on without the helpful sense of close 
touch with fellow workers. No man can express 
that fellowship as fully as when he has been chosen 
to serve the entire body of churches. If this new 
departure be judged by its helpfulness we shall 
hardly question its wisdom. 

Dr. Bradford is convinced of the important mis- 
sion of our polity to the life of American Christian- 
ity. He makes it not less clear that it is secondary 
and should not absorb the loyalty which belongs to 
the first things. His utterances have stimulated our 
esprit de corps, without leaving anything which 
we need to excuse to Other communions. Stronger 
even than his words was the impression of profound 
spiritual earnestness. We shall do our work better 
because the moderator of the National Council 


came to us, not as one having authority, but as one 
who serves, W. H. D. 


In the City of the Angels 


Central Avenue Church, Los Angeles, has dedi- 
cated an attractive new building costing $2,700. 
Aside from the $500 granted by the Church Build- 
ing Society it was secured in small sums. Dr. 
N. L. Rowell, richly deserved the advance in salary 
the chureh voted him after the building had been 
dedicated free of debt. 

Rey. J. M. Schaefle and the Pico Heights Church, 
Los Angeles, dedicated their fine edifice on Palm 
Sunday. It cost less than $53000, but the resu.ts 
were surprisingly large except to those who know 
the wise leadership and business sagacity of the 
pastor, 

The church at Vernon, Los Angeles, has been so 
crowded by those who wished to hear Rey. William 
Davies preach that they, too, must “arise and 
build.” 

First Church expects to dedicate a large new 
Structure in a few weeks. The churches of our or- 
der in “ The City of the Angels” have shared the 
growth and prosperity which have made this the 
* building era’ In Southern California. 

There are losses as well as gains. East Los 
Angeles is without a pastor. Rev. ©. P. Dorland, 
able in the pulpit and earnest in the parish, has re- 
Signed after six years of valuable service. Despite 
the reluctance of his church to let him go, the resig- 
nation is to take effect the last of June. w.H.p. 
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If Your Physician 


prescribes a milk diet, for its easy digestibility it 
will be well to use Borden’s Peerless Brand Evap- 
orated Cream to get a rich, deliciously flavored 
milk food, perfectly sterilized, according to latest 
sanitary methods. For general household 


uses. 
Prepared by Borden's Condensed Milk Co. 
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HURCH ATMANU= JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
AR PETS PRICES. 658 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy. 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 


The Northfield _ ...16t4 season 
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One of New England’s Best Summer Homes 
Open June 12 to Sept. 25 


commanding view of the Picturesque Connecticut from its wide piazzas. 

ll conveniences that are essential to the comfort of guests. 

ttractions that appeal to a refined patronage. 

ffording unexcelled opportunities for outdoor sports; including golf, tennis, etc. 
bounding in gateways to lovely drives and rambles. 


Special Commencement Exercises of Northfield Seminary, June 13 to 17. 
Northfield Summer Conferences and Summer Bible School, 
extending from June 26 to Sept. 21. 

Beautiful illustrated Booklet, just out, giving full particulars, will be gladly sent on applicat’on to 
AMBERT G. MOODY, East Northfield, Mass. 


7 per cent. Six Per Cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS || ,,,,. CUaranteed 


The Coal River Coal and Land Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
. . ~ offers a limited amount of its certificates for sale at 
of s100, Haar tie pa ig teen syame aye #50.00 per share. This Company owns coal lands which 

A high rate of interest together with absolute are leased to operators who pay rentals based on pro- 
security and certainty of prompt payment of duction, the minimum amounting to more than nine 
principal and interest when due, by city treas- per cent, on the capital stock ($100,000). A Trust 
urer, certainly makes these bonds the most Company guarantees at least six per cent. dividends to 


attractive investment ever offered. shareholders. For booklet and map, please write 
We have them for sale in amounts to suit 


purchasers. COAL RIVER COAL & LAND CO., 
R. F. GUERIN & CO Citizens National Bank Building, Charleston, W. Va. 
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In and Around Boston 
Courtland Street's Proposed Building 


The attention of the churches in this vicinity 
has been ealled recently to the need of im- 
mediate help for the Courtland Street Church, 
Everett, in its effort for a building. The Con- 
gregational Church Union of Boston and the 
committee of the Suffolk North Conference 
are engaged in raising $1,000 each for this; 
and the pastor, Rev. G. Y. Washburn, is doing 
his utmost to raise money among the people 
on the ground and elsewhere. The case is 
urgent that the building be secured before 
winter. Tothe churches and Sunday schools 
which have been asked to give, it is suggested 
that promptness is of the greatest importance, 
since delay may necessitate carrying the mat- 
ter over another year, and diverting yet longer 
the attention of people and pastor from evan- 
gelization of the region. A lot has been se- 
cured and needs immediately to be paid for. 


Extended Pastorates 


In these days of swift changes of pastorates 
it is worth while to note that a goodly propor- 
tion of our Boston ministers have remained 
in their present places far longer than the 
average and their work has grown in value 
and power each year. Rev. Dr. W. H. Allbright 
celebrated the thirteenth anniversary of his 
settlement with Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, 
April 26. During his pastorate 668 persons have 
been added, a fine church building has been 
erected and the average amount raised annu- 
ally forall purposes is about $15,000. Romsey 
Chapel, an offshoot of Pilgrim, will soon be 
organized as a church. Dr. Allbright took a 
difficult enterprise at a time when its future 
was doubtful and it has become a notable 
success. 

Last Sunday Rey. F. W. Merrick finished a 
decade of service with the South Evangelical 
Church, West Roxbury. During that time 
140 members have been added, making the 
present membership 194. The Sunday school 
has increased from 125 to 336, and the number 
of families enrolled from 128 to 230 A debt 
of $7,000 has been almost canceled, and $11,168 
have been given for benevolences. 

Rey. Dr. C. H. Beale of Imnanuel Church, 
Roxbury, preached his ninth anniversary ser- 
mon last Sunday morning. He gave noreport 
of the work of the church, but spoke on the 
function of the church to bear witness to the 
truths of religion and to minister to the re- 
ligious needs of the community. Dr. Beale 
has become one of the leaders of cur denomi- 
nation in Buston, and his leadership is uni- 
versally approved. 


Drs. Merriman and King at the Ministers’ Meeting 


Dr. Daniel Merriman considered the charge 
that educators have come to be more inflaen- 


PRETTY CHEEKS. 


A Foed That Makes Girls Sweet to 
Look Upon. 


The right food for young ladies is of the 

eatest importance to their looks, to say noth 
ng of the health. Thin, sallowgirls don’t get 
the right food you may be absolutely certain. 
A Brooklyn girl says: ‘‘For a long time in 
spite of all I could do I was thin, skinny and 
nervous. My cheeks were so sunken my 
friends used to remark on how bad I looked. 
I couldn’t seem to get strength from my food 
—meat, potatoes, bread, &c. So I tried vari- 
ous medicines without help. 

“T often read about Grape-Nuts, but never 
tried the food until one day something im- 

ressed me that perhaps if I would eat Grape- 

uts for my nerves and brain I could digest 
and get the good of my food. Sol started in. 
The food with cream was fascinating to my 
taste and I went in for it regularly twice a day. 

‘Well I began to improve and now while on 
pe ge package I have changed so my 
friends congratulate me warmly, ask me what 
in the world I have taken, &3, &c. Mycheeks 
are plump and ros and I feel so strong and 
well, I ~ oe sound and it seems as though [ 
eouldn’t get enough to eat. Thank you sin- 
cerely for making Grape-Nuts.”’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason for Grape-Nuts. 
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* tial than ministers, ‘acknowledging it to be 


measurably true, owing largely to the com- 
petitive spirit which has crept into church life 
and to the failure of ministers and churches 
to live up to the ideals they profess. He be- 
lieves that if ministers will quit preaching 
politics, sociology, essays, apologetics, criti- 
cism, and will live as well as preach the sim- 
ple gospel, their opportunity ard influence 
will be second to none. 

In the brief time that remained, Dr. Henry 
Churchill Kisg, president-elect of Oberlin 


College, in an address on Psychology and |- 


Life, remarkable for its clearness, directness 
and good sense, emphasiz3d the four great in. 
ferences of modern psychology: the com 
plexity of life; the unity of man; the central 
importance of will and action; and the reality 
of the concrete. In each case he set forth the 
psychological facts, following with the sug- 
gestions which these facts have for life. 
Under the first head he emphasized the para- 
dox of life and the need of recognition of con- 
ditions; under the second, the physical, intel- 
lectual and emotional conditions of the best 
living; and under the third and fourth, he 
brought out the great means to character— 
work and personal association; and the great 
conditions of character and happiness—the 
mood of objectivity, and the spirit of respect 
for the person. 


Oberlin Alumni Organize 


President King addressed the Ministers’ 
Meeting Monday morning, lunched with 
friends of Oberlin, and in the evening was the 
guest of honor at a banquet of alumni given 
at the Hotel Bellevue. In his address, follow- 
ing a most enthusiastic welcome, he pointed 
out how vital it was that a college should con- 
serve p2rsonality, develop the whole man, and 
recognize consequently the religious life and 


-the highest manifestation of personality— 


Jesus Christ. He predicts renewed emphasis 
in American colleges on the culture ideal, and 
pledges Oberlin to stand for that ideal. Pres- 
ident Capen of the American Board spoke, as 
did Rey. William A. Knight of Brighton and 
several of the younger alumni. A permanent 
organization of the alumni was effected, Rev. 
Clarence Swift of Fall River being elected 
president. 


A Notable Installation 


A council of sixty-one delegates representing an 
entire state, an audience of 300 attending the ex- 
amination of the candidate, at the service of instal- 
lation eleven ministers in black gowns simultane- 
ously seated in the chancel and in turn contributing 
to a program of twenty-two numbers—these are 
among the features that distinguished the formal 
induction of Rey. Edward F. Sanderson into the 
pastorate of Central Church, Providence. The can- 
didate’s statement of belief, containing no little 
theological autobiography, was clear, business-like 
and constructively liberal. Dr. Nutting, in charg 
ing the pastor, reminded him that “it is not the 
minister’s business to figure in the pulpit so much 
as to be transfigured init.’’? Dr. E.C. Moore, the re- 
tiring pastor, in addressing the people declared a 
need which he himself is known to have satisfied 
when he said, ‘‘ A preacher does not have to preach 
learnedly to preach well, but the church needs a 
few men who can do both.” A novelty that some 
what surprised the council was the eliminating from 
the ecclesiastical records read in its hearing of the 
usual specifications as to the minister’s salary and 
vacation. After prolonged discussion the council 
eonsented “from esthetic considerations,” to re- 
main in offical ignorance of these details, but it did 
demand from both parties to the installation assur- 
ance that ‘‘an agreement existed on these matters 
mutually satisfactory.” For many years Central 
Chureh has been living in the morning; under the 
latest of her able leaders she may be confident that 
her day will continue to brighten. We A. Se 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 10-16 Daily Use of the Bible, 

Deut. 30: 8-20; Luke 8: 4-15, 

How does God speak to us through the Bible? 
Are we reading it, regularly? prayerfully? thought- 
fully? What parts of it do we find most helpful? 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 660.) 
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| . Reduced 


Prices 
on 


Suits 
and 
|; Skirts 


ECAUSE one of the best manufacturers 
of dress goods wants to keep his mill 
_busy during the dull season, he offered 
us his most desirable materials at greatly 
reduced prices. Weare prepared to make & 
these goods up into suits and skirts and 
pass them on to you at one-third less than 
our regular prices. Nearly all of our styles 
share in this sale. 


Suits and Etamine costumes in the 
newest summer models, former price 
$10, reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 

$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 

$30 Suits reduced to $20. 
| Latest designsin Traveling, Walking and 
Dressy Skirts, made cf cool Summer 


weight materials, 
reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts re= 
duced to $5, $10 Skirts reduced to 
$6.67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. i 
Reduced prices on Jackets, Walking Suits, 
Traveling Dresses, etc. 


| All orders are filled with the greatest 
||] proaptness, very often in three days’ time. 
f" 


former price $5, 


Any garment that fails to give entire satis- 
faction may be returned promptly and \\, 
your money will be refunded. i 

Catalogue and Supplement of the latest A 
styles, together with samples of newest ma- \&s% 
terials, sent FREE byreturn mail. If possible \}\{ 
mention the coler of the samples you desire, 
as th s will enable us to send you a full assort- f 
ment of justthethings youwish. Write today; 
the choicest goods will be sold first. 


National Cloak and Suit Company , 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York }\). 


Is your REFRIGERATOR out of date? 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


REFRICERATORS 


are today used by 
over one 


million 


people, because they 
are all arefrigerator 
should be. Always 


ahead of the rest, 
and better today 
than ever. 


COLDEST. 
DRYEST. 
== PUREST. 


Our catalogue tells all about them, BEST 
Maine Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H. : 


O P| UJ Mi MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


have been cured by us. Treatmentcan be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J, L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio, 


E 9 All the 
BEECH R important works 
of the great preacher are BOO KS 
now issued by * 


seston The Pilgrim Press ciicaso 


“Painkiller 


hills (PERRY DAVIS’) 


Habits Cured, Sanatorium 
Established 1875, Thousands 
having failed elsewhere 


$ Cures 
Cc 


Cramps 


California 
and Back 


Only $50 round trip 
Chicago to Los Angeles 
and ’Frisco. 


Equally low rates from 
East generally. 


On sale May 12 to 18. 

Special train service for 
Presbyterian General Assembly, 
via Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
Open to everybody. 


Only line to California with 
Harvey meal service—best in the world. 
“Santa Fe all the way.” 


Folders about it for the asking. 


General Passenger Office, ~ I 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


tata tan © 
ep tgetege: 


For Over 
Thirty Years 


from mother to 
daughter there has 
been handed down 
with other ap- 
proved customs 
the habit of using 


\Woodbury’s} | 
Facial Soap} 


Its blandness 


the child’s 


the complexion. 


Your dealer has it. 
25 cents a cake, 


Special offer Sox bookjet, frist 


Soap and Facial Cream sent 


5 ¢ts. to pay postage,or for 10 cts. 
the same and samples of Woodbury’s 
‘acial Powder and Dental Cream. 


Address Dept. 61. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 


This is the serial just 


THE ANNIE LAURIE MINE 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion 
BY DAVID N. 


BEACH 


concluding in 7he Congre- 


gationalist and The Interior. 


It is a remarkable story, 


full of action and dominated 


by a high moral purpose. 


Pages 397. 


om 


With illustrations by 


Charles Copeland. 


™ 


Price $1.50 


J. H. TEWKSBURY 


Business Manager 


The 


Pilgrim Press 


and 
purity so soothing to #f 
tender -a” 
skin makes it second 
nature through life to 
depend upon it in 
preservingthebeauty § 
and smoothness of 


oe re Fe) 
t s ‘ 
eres te 


for 


Prof. E. Charlton Black 
of Boston University writes 
concerning The Annie 
Laurie Mine: 


“T am much tmpressed 
by its strength and grip. 
lt ts a powerful bit of work. 
Lam so much impressed by 
zt that [ am going to write 
Robertson Nicoll about it 
and get it a showing in 
England,” 


Subscribers to Zhe Con- 
sregationalist have shown 
great interest in the story 
and will welcome it in book 
form. 


Boston: 14 Beacon St. 
New York: 156 Fifth Ave. — 
Chicago: 175 Wabash Ave. 


THE 


CONGREGATIONSHST 


AND 


CHRISTIAN- WORLD 


Volume 


REV. J. E. RANKIN, D.D., LL.D. 


Retiring president ef Howard University 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS; JUST READY 
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i ent! ¥ 


COMPETENT, AUTHORITATIVE. Edited by LUCILLE EATON HILL, Wellesley College 


Athletics and Out-Door Sports for Women 


EACH SUBJECT BEING SEPARATELY TREATED BY A SPECIAL WRITER, WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION BY LUCILLE EATON HILL, Director of Physical Training in Wellesley College. 


x 


Seventeen articles on all forms of wholesome athletic sport, ranging from Physical Training at Home, by ANTHONY 
BARKER; Swimming, by EpDwyN SANDYS; Golf, by FRANocES C. Griscom, Jr.; Equestrianism, by BELLE Bracu, 


to Fencing, by Reais SEN AC. 


Boys’ 


Self-Governing Clubs 


By WINIFRED BUCK 


The author, after twelve vears’ experience, believes that 


Cloth, 12mo, with over 200 illustrations, $1 50 net. (Postage 20c.). 


The Drama 


of the Apocalypse 


IN ITS RELATION TO THE LITERARY AND 


these young club graduates are more reasonable, broad- 


minded and wholesome in character than they would have 
been had they missed the club experience. 
book is of value to all who have to do with boys in clubs or 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net. 


out. 


Wherefore, the 


( Postage 7c. ). 


POLITICAL CIRCUMSTANCES OF ITS TIME. » 


By the Rev. FREDERIC PALIMER, Author of “Studies 
in Theologic Definition.” 


Published this week. 
$125 net. (Postage 7c.). 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE” 


People of the Whirlpool 


FROM THE EXPERIENCE BOOK 
OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 


This charming novel, full of the sunny philosophy which made the earlier book by the same author so irresistible, con- 


tains the delightful Barbara’s observations of the New Yorkers of today. 


Its title is the literal rendering of the early 


Indian name for dwellers on Manhattan, in reference to the rushing waters of Hell Gate. Its scenes and characters 


are in part those of the earlier story. 


Cloth, 12mo, with eight full page illustrations, $1.50. 


On net books ordered from the publisher carriage is an extra charge; for sale by all dealers at net rates. 


Published 
by : 
Educational Educational 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. MASSACHUSETTS 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


m*PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


‘THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
tranee Examination Thursday, Sept. 3, 1903, 9 A.M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


Tist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with special 
cavemngee in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prot. E. 1. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


OConnNKROTICUT, HARTFORD, 
Open to college graduates. 
HARTFORD Training for active pastorate. 
Opportunity for specialization, 
Courses in Missions and Relig- 
ious Pedagogy. 70th year begins 
Sept. 30. Address Prof, Jacobus. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins ite 06th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


ities, 
a 2 Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


VERMONT 
MISS FARWELL’S 


nege preperaesry Classes and Home School for 
% irla— 1 to June 3. Terms reasonable, Sum. 
piss. ‘ome and Oarmp for ares June 11 to Sept. 1, 1903. 


LS RIVER, VERMONT. 


» and views address Wheat 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
WABAN, 


WABAN SCHOOL, ‘“nkg 
SUMMER CAMP in maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


. . gy 
Miss Kimball’s School 
For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, 
* MASS. 18th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music and 
Elocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful ex- 
cursions. Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT. HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
girls. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. c 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Wellesley Hills, Mass. To 
get a comprehensive idea of the school, send for circular 
and handsome booklet of views of picturesque and his- 
toric surroundings. DR. G. R. WHITH, vrincipal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
Andover,’ 


Abbot Academy “mass 


Graduate, elective and covers preparatory courses for 
girls. Fine situation and buildings. Complete modern 
equipment. Tennis, basket ball, fleld hockey, golf, rid- 
ing. Personal attention of teachers. Address 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easthampton, Mass. An endowed academy for boys, 


| 620 year begins in September, Cottage system. Bio- |: 


logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratorfes. Gymna- 
slum and athietic grounds. Catalogue free 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.M.D., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. SAMURL V. Cock, A. M., D. D. 

69/h year begins Sept.16, 1003. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school grad- 
nates and others. Artand Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick gymnasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennjs, basket-ball, fleld-hockey 
pene Steam and electricity, Location healthful an 

autiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 

on Seminary, Norton, Mass, 


66 Fifth Ave. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Ne Ys 


Educational 


RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENOE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Founded by Friends over a century ago; but 0) 
all denominations. 


life. $350 a year. Catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal, 
Providence, R. 


_______ CONNECTIOUT 
CONNEOTICUT, WINDSOR. 


THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Prepares for any college for women. Regular and 
Special courses. Music, Art, Lan Particu- 
larly attractive home and social life. For circulars 
of full information address 

A. H. CAMPBELL, A. M., Ph. D. 


NEW YoRK 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


* General and College Preparatory 
For Girls. courses Large recreation prounda. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 


MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of the University of Michigan, 

Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 

cost of living very low. For announcement and partic- 

ulars address R. 8. COPELAND, M. D., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


OHLO 


OHLO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN 7ist Year begins 
COLLEGE September 2a, 2908. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 


A progressive Christian Colle Soceeey : 
with libraries, museums, laborator! unos, 


Seventeen bulldings. Departments: 

Academy, the Taeological Seminary, 

of Music. Also courses in Draw ‘an 

four years’ Normal Course in 

Women. Eighty-four tostructors, y03 

year. For full inforwation address the '. 
GEORGE M. JonEs, Box E 22, 


FOE all kinds of Church and Sunday Sch 

Records and Requisites, no matter 
lished, send to the Congregational 
Boston or Chicago, 


pen to 
Endowed. 214 pupils enrolled, 
boys and girls. Ideal combination of schooland home | 


‘ 


Fe mb 
ty 


i 4 ee ‘ 
een 
i" Humors of all kinds are prolific of worse trou- 
Sles. They may be entirely expelled by a thorough 

ourse of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


y 


oes 


INEXPENSIVE BRAsS.—Ordinarily a brass bed- 
stead, if heavily framed and properly constructed’ 
ds an expensive luxury, but for exceptional reasons’ 
which will not occur again, the Paine Furniture 
Company are enabled to offer a few of these bed 
-steads at very low prices this month. We urge our 

" readers to take note of the advertisement in an- 

| other column, headed In Heavy Brass. 


, Among the later subjects of historical plates 
| produced by Jones, McDuffee and Stratton are 
| Harvard College Gate, Monticello, home of Jeffer- 
|-son, the Chew House, Germantown, Phila., the Old 
" Fence at Yale and the Old Corner Bookstore, mak- 
_ sing over sixty subjects which this firm haye brought 

out from the old Josiah Wedgewood Pottery in 

_ Staffordshire, during the past fifteen years, and 
} they have been sent to all parts of the civilized 
' world. 


WE are constantly receiving letters about PILGRIM 
Sones, of which the following are examples: Dr. 
George Matheson of Edinburgh, Scotland, author 
of Studies of the Portraits of Christ, Moménts on 

the Mount and other important literary works, 
' writes: ‘‘I am much impressed by the admirable 
“manner in which the grouping and arranging have 
‘been done. It isindeed, a beautiful collection and 
should prove of inestimable value.” A pastor near 
_ Boston says: “‘ We have had no such singing in our 
Sunday school as since the introduction of PILGRIM 
Sones. It is inspiring. I wish I could hear some 
-of those songs just before the morning service. I 
could preach better, I am sure.” Every superin- 
-tendent who believes in beautiful hymns set to ap- 
propriate music for the Sunday school should ex- 
amine at once the newest and best Sunday school 
song book, PrnGRim Sones. The Pilgrim Press, 
| Boston, New York, Chicago, Publishers. 


} 
i 


; ; MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Mevzopotten, savan- 


136 Instructors, 1361 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


‘BOSTON UNIVERSITY ¥or College Graduates 


ry, Tales = elie free rooms and free 
tuition in the heart 


‘of Boston. Nearly SUHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
- Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


- BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


‘ships of $25 each. Located 


close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 


hundred studentsiast year. OpensOct.5. Address Dean 
'M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


‘BOSTON UNIVERSITY College Graduates are 


Z favored in the entrance 
examination. Excep- 


fional. clinical ana OUMOOL OF MEDICINE 


laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


; BOSTON. UNIVERSITY Five hundred students 


in attendance. Elective 


— Sarfety. admis. COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


5 sion from certificating schools without examination. 
“All the collegiate degrees, Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and liter- 


- ary courses, leading to 
the degrees of 


pe eee GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. ~ 


Subscribers’ Wants 


_ Contralto desires a position in a church quartet, 
or as solbist. References. M. J., 20, care The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


For College Graduates 
one hundred Scholar- 


: Wanted, a good, reliable woman, competent to take 
> a charge of the housework in a pastor’s family of five. Ad- 
dress Box 37, Petersham. Mass. 


| =a 
Board in a private family on the South Shore of 
Cape Cod. Batbing, boating. References given and 
required. Address *‘ The Willows,” Centreville, Mass. 


x's wife wishes engagement as secretary, 
; will.take charge of a home while family 
is - A., 19, care of The’ Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass.’ References... > ~ ; 


» Wanted, a housekeeper, with hos- 
" experience, capanle, Of taking Aull 
uD pply to Superin - 
Newport, 22 


, ete. 
ewport, R. 


d. es visiting Boston will 
ons. Call evenings ‘or 


ATR ei 


. Prefers to go West 


Jarge rooms and attic; 


‘ge room 
five es from R.R. jo) 
i centioa Savill Wests ehh, 


Address Sarah 
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Religious Notices 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

THE fiftieth annual meeting of the American Congre- 
gational Association will be held on Monday, May 25th 
at 12 M., in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House.” A full 
attendance is desired, JOSHUA COIT, Secretary. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions. The semiannual 
meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be held 
at the Congregational Church, Natick, Wednesday, 
May 27th. 

With a review of the work for the last six months, 
addresses will be given by Miss Ellen M. Stone, Mrs. 
Chauncey Goodrich, Dr. Harriet Parker, Miss Sarah A. 
Closson and Miss Alice F, Stillson. 

May 11, 1903. XK. HARRIET STANWOOD, Secretary. 

AMERIOAN SEAMAN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and egeatie petal ea Bees temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President: 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Seventy-seventh Annual Meeting, Beneficent Church, 

rovidence, R.I., June 2,3 and 4. Conference of Young 

eople, Don O. Shelton, leader, 4 Pp. M., Tuesday, June 2. 
The Young People and Christian America, popular 
meeting, Tuesday evening, Mr. Don O. Shelton, Mr. 
John Willis Baer, Dr. F. E. Clark, speakers. The Wom- 
an’s Meeting will be held on eer June 3. Mrs. 
H. S. Caswell-Broad, Mrs. Frank J. Goodwin, Mrs. H. H. 
Cole and Miss Mary Zoltak will speak. Centennial An- 
niversary of the Rhode Island Home Missionary society 
Wednesday afternoon, with addresses by Rev. T. C, Mc- 
Lelland, Ph. D., and, Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D. Annual 
sermon by president of Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, Wednesday even- 
ing. Annual Business Meeting Thursday morning, 
June 4. Among the other speakers at the several ses- 
sions will be Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., of Michi- 
gan, Rey. B. W. Lockhart of New Hampshire, Rev. 
Theodore Clifton, D. D., W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Rey. 
Joel S. Ives of Connecticut, Rev. Charles H. Richards, 
D. D:, Rev. A. E. Krom. Of the representatives from 
the field, Superintendents Wray of Missouri, Scudder 
of Washington, Dr. Kingsbury of Utah and Rey. H. B. 
Someillan of Cuba. 

Transportation.—The railway rate of a fare and one- 
third from all points from which a full fare is seventy- 
five cents, or more, on the certificate plan has been se- 
cured from the New England Passenger Association, 
the Trunk Line Association and the Central Passenger 
Association for those in attendance on this annual meét- 
ing. Tickets at ful fare for the going journey may be 
secured within three days, exclusive of Sunday, prior 
to and during the first day of the meeting. 

Be sure that when purchasing going ticket you request 
a certificate. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
Apy agent can give information at what station they 
can be obtained. 

Hotel Accommodations and Rates.—Narragansett Hotel, 
American Plan, $3 per day and upwards. The Crown 
Hotel, Weybosset Street, European Plan, rooms #1 per 
day and upwards. Meals table d’hote. The Lyman 
Franklin Street, $2.50 per day, American Plan. Hotel 
Hallett, 464 Westminster Street, a. family house on 
American Plan. Prices $1.25 and $1.50 for two in a 
room and $2 for one in aroom. The Newman, 18 to 28 
Aborn Street, European Plan. Rooms $1, $2 and 82.50 
for one person in aroom; two persons in aroom $2, $3 
and $3.50; meals at reasonable prices. 

Correspondence in regard to board may be addressed 
to Mr. Joseph William Rice, Box 1133, Providence, R. I. 

THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS, Great Bar- 
rington, May 19,20 and 21. General theme: Christian 
Nurture, 

Tuesday, 2.30 P. M. Organization; presentation of 
credentials. 2.45. Reports of secretary, treasurer and 
auditor. 3.15. Address of welcome, Rey. L. D. Bliss; 
response by the moderator, Hon. W. B. Plunkett. 3.35. 
Address—The Value of the Bible in Religious Life, En- 
hanced by Present Day Scholarship, Prof. Frank K. 
Sanders. 4.05. Discussion. 4.30. Report of Board of 
Pastoral. Supply, Rev. C. B. Rice. 4.45. Presentation 
and Discussion of Keports of Committees: on Publish- 
ing, on Nomination of Candidates for Corporate Member- 
ship in the A. B. U. F. M., on Co-operation with Com- 
mittee of the Church of the Pilgrimage on the Proposed 
Memorial Church, on Gambling, on Temperance, Legis- 
lation, on Labor Organizations, on Methods of Pastoral 
Installations, on Sunday Observance, on - Missionary 
Work. 7.30. Sermon, Rey. John Hopkins enon 
offering for the Massachusetts Board of Ministerial 
Aid; sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, Rev. Lyman 
Whiting, Rev. W. V. W. Davis. 

Wednesday, 8.30 Devotiona) service. 9.00. Business, 
9.380. Report of Committee on Ministerial shee 
Rev. A. E. Dunning; discussion. 10.00, Report 0 
Committee en Work of the Churches, Rey, J. R. Thur- 
ston. 10.20. Address—Pastoral Opportunities, Rev. A. 
W. Archibald. 10.50. Discussion. 11.00. Address— 
The Place of Christian Nurture in the Home; Its Aids 
and. Allies, Rey. S. H. Woodrow. 11.30. Discussion. 
2.00—4.00. Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society. Business. Addresses—general topic, 
Church Extension; In Our Cities, Rev. W. A. Knight; 
Among Our Foreign Population, Rey. F. E. Emrich, 
In Our Country Towns, Rev. 8. P. Cook. 4.00. Address 
—Forward Movement in Religious Education, Rev. A. 
P. Davis. 4:30. Discussion. 4.45. Business. 7 45. Ad- 
dress—The Modern Boy; His Dangers and BC b ene 
Rev. W. B. Forbush. 8.15. Address—Why Do We Sen¢ 
People to Prison? Rev. P. T. Farwell. 8.45. Address— 
Rival Forces in Spiritual Culture, Rev. 8. H. Virgin. 

Thursday, 8.30. Devotional service. 9.00. Business. 
10.00.’ Address—The New Evangelism, Mr. E. P. St. 
John. 10.30. Discussion. 10.45. Address—The Re- 
ligious Significance of Evolution, Rev. F. J. Van Horn. 
11.15. Discussion. 11.30. Business Closing exercises. 

Railways and. Rates. Round trip tickets will be sold 
and eood wolbg May 18-21, good returning May 19-22, 
at the following rates: two cents per mile from points 
Great Barrington. Tickets will be on sale at principal 
within twenty-five miles of Great Barrington; one dollar 
from points from twenty-five to thirty-three miles of 
Great Barrington; and one and one-half cents per mile 
from points more than thirty-three miles from stations. 

Hotels and. Rooms. Hotel Miller. Prices per oeY, 
$2.00; $1.50 per day for meals without rooms. Hote 
Barrington, Berkshire Heights. ed ae only in sum- 
mer.). This hotel will be opened for lodgers and break- 
fasts will be served. Lunch and dinner will be fur- 
nished-at Hote! Miller. Price per day, $2.50. Collins 
House, Maple Avenue. Price par day, $2.00. Rooms 
can be had in private houses at $1.00 per day, one or 
two in aroom. Meals can be had at Hotel Miller for 
fifty cents each and’at Mrs. Stiles’s-on Church Street, 
breakfast and supper twenty-five cents each and dinner 
thirty-five cents. 4. ee 
“By vote of the association no free entertainment fs 
provided.) All assignments: of rooms at hotels and - 
vate Houses’ must be made through the Commi 
Entertainment at Great Barrington. Applications for 
entertainment should reach the committee before May 9. 
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The above engraving shows the hauling of a twenty-ton obelisk with traction engines at 
Ephrata, Pa., for a monument in memory of the heroes of the Battle of the Brandywine, 300 of 
; whom died at Ephrata. . The monument was erected by Thomas & Miller in 1902. 

If you contemplate 


the purchase of Our facilities enable us to deliver promptly anything in the way of a cemetery 


memorials, memorial, from the smallest headstone to the largest mausoleum. 
write us for designs o 


and estimates, We manufacture artistic monuments from Quincy, Westerly, Barre, or any 


dostchpoiaclipad at other leading granite, and as we sed/ direct lo consumers, we save the latter alt 


fall of middlemen’s profits. 
valuable 


a pascal All our work is guaranteed, zo charge being made if not strictly according 
to contract. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 
BOOKS WANTED |For PRAYER MEETINGS 


eats f Editions of the Writings of eae y nice / 
awthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Poe, Lowell, | . 

Whittier, and other prominent American au- | and All Church Services. 
thors; also annuals, gift-books, periodicals and 


mewspapers. Also nutograph letters and man- | 977,610 Sacred Songs No, 1 


uscripts, and miscellaneous literary material. 


GOOD PRICES PAID 475,071 Church Hymns & Gospel Songs 
P. K. FOLEY - 14 Beacon St., Boston 1,452,681 Total sold to date. 


Either 30c. a copy, postpaid $25.00 per 100. 
EXAMINATION COPIES SENT FREE. 


| ‘THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Sew York and Chicage, 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


Bteel Alloy Church and School Bells.sa@-Send to» See Se “ t sat 
Camlogue, The O.5. BELL OO,, Hilisboro,v, | 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
summer, the residence of the 
late Hon. H. L. DAWES, in 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Apply to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or 


to Frank Russell & Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 
Churches should select the ** Self- 
Collecting ’’ Tray of the Thomas 
System. Simplest and best. Out- 
fits sent on trial. Address THOMAS 
COMMUNION SERVICE Co., Box 
332, Lima, Ohio. 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reat 
and PEALS 

Beat Superior Copperand Tin, Get our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore.M® 


Even Explains 
Tricks of the Trade 
Price 10 cents 
Eagle Publishing Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Event and Comment 


Northfield, which made 
many changes in its pro- 
gram last year, offers an 
even better one this year. The confer- 
ences are practically on the same dates 
as in years past. The Men’s Conference 
occupies from June 26 to July 5, the 
Young Women’s Conference from July 7 
to 15, the General Conference from July 
31 to Aug. 16, and the Post-Conference 
Addresses from Aug. 18 to Sept. 21. In 
-addition a summer school will be in ses- 
sion throughout July, which will supply 
continuous and systematic courses for 
those in constant attendance. One of 
the greatest attractions will be Rev. R. 
J. Campbell of the City Temple, London. 
He will be in Northfield in July and a 
part of August. The rector of St. Paul’s, 
Portman Square, London, will be one of 
the speakers in August, and the Episco- 
pal Church will also be represented in 
July by Rey. Anson Phelps Stokes. Rev. 
George Jackson of Edinburgh, who has 
had remarkable success among the young 
men, whose addresses at Chautauqua, 
Winona, and other assemblies last year 
were so much enjoyed, will be at North- 
field this season. Another Methodist at 
the August conference will be the famous 
“Chadwick of Leeds,’’ whose success in 
the Oxford Place Mission has won him 
his name in Great Britain. Prof. James 
Orr, D. D., of Glasgow College is a speaker 
in August and September. For the plat- 
form of the various conferences appear 
the names of Dr. Campbell Morgan, Prof. 
F. K. Sanders, S. B. Capen, Robert E. 
Speer, Cleland B. McAfee, Miss Margaret 
Slattery, Dr. Weston of Crozier, Dr. H. C. 
Mabie, Bishop William Lawrence, Dr. 
A. T. Pierson and Dr. R. A. Torrey. The 
program is designed for all bodies of the 
church, and an exceptionally fine season 
is confidently expected. 


The Northfield 
Conferences 


The transplanting of 
American evangelists 
and reformers into 
Great Britain seems to increase their 
fruitfulness. Dr. R. A. Torrey and his 
singing colleague, Mr. Alexander, have 
made a deep impression on Scotland. It 
is reported that at a single meeting of 
_conyerts in Edinburgh 2,000 persons rose 
to promise that they would join some 
church and continue steadfast in the 
faith. In Glasgow the evangelists were 


Invade Scotland 


heard by 150,000 people in St. Andrew’s’ 


Hall during their month’s work, in which 
seventy-two meetings were held and 2,500 
professed conversion. Dr.J.Q. A. Henry 
and his singing companion, Mr. T. A. 
Jones, have crowded the largest halls 
with their meetings and sometimes thou- 


aa 


sands unable to get admission have 
thronged the streets outside. Dundee 
and Stirling have been deeply stirred and 
it is said that at Folkirk no such spiritual 
awakening has been known for a quarter 
of a century. Over 10,000 new total ab- 
stinence pledges have been taken since 
the beginning of the year. These mis- 
sionaries will probably soon return with 
fresh vigor and the impetus of success to 
Open campaigns in their own land. 


The announcement of 
the acceptance by 
Rev. Dr. William 
Douglas Mackenzie of the presidency 
and professorship of systematic theology 
at Hartford will be heartily welcomed by 


The New President 
of Hartford Seminary 


the many friends of that institution. 
His whole life has been a training for the 
work of teaching young men how to be 
ministers of Christ, and as the head of 
this prosperous school he will have an 
admirable opportunity to carry out plans 
which have been for several years matur- 
ing in his mind. Dr. Mackenzie was born 
in Fauresmith, South Africa, forty-three 
years ago, of Scottish parents, who were 
missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society. He was educated in Edinburgh 
University, taking his professional course 
in the Theological Hall of which Dr. 
Lindsay Alexander was principal. He 
was ordained a Congregational minister 
at Montrose, where he spent the first 
seven years of his ministry. In 1889 he 
started a new church at Morningside, a 
suburb of Edinburgh, which grew rapidly 
under his leadership. He was then-edi- 
tor of the Scottish Congregationalist, de- 
veloping abilities as a journalist which he 
has used more extensively since his com- 
ing to this country. When Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1895 was looking for 
a man of Scottish training, liberal mind 
and evangelical spirit to fill its chair of 
systematic theology, and asked counsel 
of Scottish professors, they named Mr. 


Mackenzie. He was called and accepted, 
He has not only taught theology to suc- 
cessive classes of students but has inter- 
ested himself widely in the affairs of the 
denomination. He has for several years 
been pastor of the New England Church, 
has been an editor of the American 
Weekly, and is a prolific author. During 
his life in Chicago he has published four 
volumes, one of them a history of South 
Africa and another a life of his father. 
Last winter he gave an extended course 
of lectures at Hartford which were re- 
ceived with high appreciation by the stu- 
dents, who also were greatly attracted to 
the lecturer. It is understood that his 
salary is to be $5,000. He is not to take 
up the duties of his new office till Janu- 
ary, 1904, 


BAe sito, In Jowa and Wisconsin 
beans rabbi bt Congregationalism is pass- 

ing through the experi- 
ences it had in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont fifty years ago. Land farther West 
has come into the market, cheap and 
marvelously fertile. One acre in Iowa 
will buy two in Oklahoma. Irrigation in 
Colorado and Arizona is opening up new 
territory of whose capacity wonderful sto- 
riesare told. The Iowa farmer has grown 
prosperous, has paid off his mortgage. 
But just as he has become able to do 
more for his church it is found that he 
has sold out and is going West. Or else 
he finds himself rich enough to move into 
a larger town or a city where he can enter 
into business and where his children will 
have better advantages for education. 
The purchaser of the farm very likely is 
a foreigner, probably a good citizen but 
not a Congregationalist. The pastor of 
many a country church sees his congrega- 
tion melting away in the midst of increas- 


ing prosperity of the community. These” 


conditions are not peculiar to our denom- 
ination. In one United Presbyterian 
church in Colorado, for example, are sixty 
members who have recently removed 
from Iowa. One half the membership of 
the church in Guthrie, Okla., are from 
Iowa. It is to be noted, also, that the 
founders of the new churches turn for aid 
to the depleted churches they have left 
behind. Many churches in the older 
West are urged to increase their mission- 
ary contributions according as their con- 
tributors decrease. 


The same difficulties face 
= alle a f churches of all denomina- 
tions in these changing 
Western communities. Within the last 
ten years nineteen country churches of 
the United Presbyterian Synod of Iowa 
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have disappeared. In the same town or 
district may be found Methodist Protes- 
tants, United Brethren, Congregational- 
ists. and perhaps other churches strug- 
gling for existence, manned by devoted 
pastors, facing a probability almost 
amounting to certainty that they will be 
still further depleted through the con- 
tinued processes of removal of members 
whose places will be filled by those alien 
to their faith, These churches have ab- 
solutely no differences as to their belief. 
The creed of one is equally acceptable to 
the others. Their differences in methods 
of administration are more in name than 
in fact. ‘‘ Your confererces advise the 
churches,’ said a Methodist Protestant 
to a Congregationalist, “‘ours legislate 
for them, In either case the churches 
accept the advice or obey the law just as 
far as they approve of it.”” The union of 
echurehes in these communities would 
quicken the courage of their members, 
strengthen their influence, enable them 
to provide workers and money to carry 
on their work effectively and set some 
ministers free to work where they are 
needed. What would be lost to the king- 
dom of God through such union? 


Father McMahon of New 
School Ethics york city, inan address given 
ae recently at the laying of a 
corner stone of a parochial school in New 
York, admitted that the increasing bur- 
dens upon Roman Catholics, notwith- 
standing their multiplying wealth, were 
making it more and more difficult for 
the clergy to secure the funds with which 
to develop the church’s school system. 
It is interesting that in the same address 
he admitted that the free, public, non-sec- 
tarian school was the “great agent for 
assimilating into the body politic the 
heterogenous elements of race due to an 
immigration unheard of heretofore in the 
history of the world.”’ This task he de- 
scribes as a mighty one, “‘ mightily accom- 
plished by the magnificent system of 
public education of which we have reason 
to boast.” Praise from such a source is 
significant. The assimilating power of 
the American people and institutions is 
in some respects the most striking of our 
national characteristics, and no institu- 
tion has done so much to bring this to 
pass as the common public school, It is 
not to be conceived of that the time will 
ever come when the state will cease to 
have this agency for assimilating Europe’s 
raw material. It is conceivable that some 
day the Roman Catholic Church will grow 
weary of the task of attempting to dupli- 
cate this system for itself and will come 
to a position where it will be willing to 
make terms by which religionists of all 
sorts utilizing the public schools for secu- 
lar, civiland pedegogical ends may agree 
upon a system of instruction in ethics and 
theism that will provide for pupils a sort 
of training they now fail to get in such 
public schools as lack principals and 
teachers who have no religious or ethical 
ideals that they care to or feel free to 
transmit to their pupils. 


e Argel Analysis of college 
Scholerty a statistics by Profes- 
farietion Ministry sors Thorndike and 
Dexter in recent numbers of our popular 
magazines have given us suggestive 
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pointers as to tendencies among college 
graduates of recent years. We have 
learned of decreased size of families, of 
the relative capacities of the large uni- 
versity and the small college in training 
men who have become successful later 
in life, and now Professor Thorndike in 
the May Century points out how marked 
and steady has been the decline in the 
number of men winning Phi Beta Kappa 
honors, who enter the Christian ministry. 
He says: 

A Phi Beta Kappa man was three times as 

likely to become a clergyman in the middle of 
the nineteenth century as he is today. The 
percentages in different years are: 1840-49, 
38.7 per cent. ; 1850-54, 36.5 per cent, ; 1855-59, 
34 5 per cent. ; 1860-64, 27.5 per cent. ; 1865-69, 
28 5 per cent. ; 1870-74, 22.5 per cent. ; 1875-79, 
22 per cent. ; 1880-84, 19.55 per cent.; 1885-89, 
16 per cent ; 1890-94, 14 per cent. 
Of course it does not follow that high 
scholarship always implies more marked 
fitness for the life of a preacher of the 
gospel. But a reasonable proportion of 
scholarly men is needed in the Christian 
ministry. The New York Evening Post 
in commenting upon these figures, claims 
as a partial mitigation of this showing, 
that whereas it may be true that men in 
the older and larger institutions of the 
East are not turning to the ministry, in 
the smaller and comparatively younger 
colleges in the West and South they are 
still to be counted upon as sources of 
supply, A pertinent question for every 
clergyman reading this paragraph would 
be, Do you ever publicly set forth the 
claims of the Christian ministry, and do 
you in private in your own home and in 
the homes of your laymen supplement the 
public presentation of the theme with 
personal pressure on young men whom 
you know? 


H. Dharmapala, who rep- 
eci Industrial resented Buddhism at the 

Chicago World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions, has arrived in this 
country again, not on a mission of propa- 
ganda, but to interest manufacturers, 
merchants and capitalists in a plan to 
establish a number of manual training 
schools in India. Of course Mr. Dharma- 
pala as an intelligent citizen of India 
must know that already American philan- 
thropists have begun this work. If he 
will consult the report of the Marathi 
Mission of the American Board for 1902, 
just out, he will find a description of the 
kind of work being done by the industrial 
and agricultural schools at Ahmednagar, 
Sholapur and Vadala, maintained by the 
generous and intelligent interest of Amer- 
ican Christians and saperintended by ex- 
perts in manual training and agriculture, 
sent out from this country and heartily 
indorsed by the officials of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, although not 
actually in its employ. These schools 
have the heartiest indorsement from 
the British officials and receive financial 
aid from the Indian Government. They 
need to be strengthened and they need to 
be imitated all over India, and if Mr. 
Dharmapala can induce the constituency 
to which he may legitimately appeal in 
this country to enter upon this form of 
mission work, no one will begrudge him 
any success he may have. But it should 
be noted that the work is already begun, 
and that American Christians have not 
been remiss or asleep. 


Australia is a eaiihaytt ex- 

ene church periments. One of the latest 
¥ prought to our attention is 

the union of the Congregational churches 


of Newcastle, New South Wales, into one 


church. The Brown Street is the center, 
with Rey. Loyal L. Wirt as senior pastor. 


There are six branches with four assist 


ant pastors. The whole body is called 
the United Congregational Church of 
Newcastle and District. Each church 
manages its own local affairs, while a 
general council of pastors and lay dele- 
gates acts as a governing body for the 
work of church extension and safeguard- 
ing the common interests. This body is 
incorporated and its legislation is binding 
on the local churches, with the reserva- 
tion that in matters peculiarly affecting 
the rights and privileges of a local con- 
gregation, the legislation becomes bind- 
ing only when ratified) by the church 
affected. The object of the united church 
is to strengthen the weaker congrega- 
tions, provide for them a constant and 
efficient ministry, conserve the interests 
of the denomination in the district, to 
extend its operations and express the 
conscience of the churches in social, 
moral and national affairs. The move- 
ment began about two years ago, and cul- 
minated in the unanimous adoption of a 
constitution and by-laws last autumn. 
Some such organization heartily agreed 
on would undeniably strengthen the influ- 
ence of Congregational churches in many 
American towns and cities, 


# fi United States Am- 
ermany, the [ormons 

and the United States pores” Sra aes 
State Department relative to the exclu- 
sion of American Mormons from Ger- 
many, says that they are being discrim- 
inated against not because they are Amer- 
icans, but because of their religion, 
which Germany—after thorough invyes- 
tigation presumably—finds ‘‘does not ex- 
clude polygamy.” The officials of the 
Mormon Church have called upon our 
State Department to protest against the 
action of the German Government, claim- 
ing that the rights of their missionaries 
as American citizens have been violated. 
Our State Department, we trust, will care- 
fully consider this matter, for its action 
will establish a precedent of considerable 
importance. Incidentally in coming to 
its conclusion it must decide upon the 
vexed question as to whether polygamy 
really has been given up by the Mor- 
mons, and an authoritative decision upon 
that point is much needed. The Mormon 


missionaries are at work in other coun- . 


tries of Europe which sooner or later 
may feel that the public welfare demands 
action similar to Germany’s. Hence any 
position taken by us now may have an 
importance more than Mery anil 

La: } m+* 


The Federal postal inves- 


The Post Office tigation is taking on more 


Scandal 


serious proportions, and 


calls for drastic action by 
Postmaster-General Payne’s 
the charges of Mr. Tulloch, 
the Washington, D. ©., post 
far has not been praiseworthy. 
too grave charges to be lau 
set aside with contempt, and Mr. Tulloch 
should be given an opportunity to p: 
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E Science’s Victories 


buttal. The suspension from his post of 
the head of the free delivery depart- 


ment, Mr. Machen, pending investiga- 


tion of charges against him, is a welcome 
sign of disposition to be thorough and to 
ignore the political results of the inves- 
tigation. It had been said that Mr. 
Machen’s “‘pull” was so strong that he 
would not be touched. Ex-Congressman 
Loud, who was defeated for re-election 
to Congress in his California district by 
the influence of postal employees whose 
attacks on the Federal-treasury he had 
thwarted, in an interview on the condi- 
tion of the postal service as a whole, ex- 
presses the opinion that there is need for 
a thorough overhauling of the depart- 
ment; and his word on postal affairs is 
weightier than that of any man recently 
in Washington. He saw this crash com- 
ing and endeavored to induce President 
McKinley and Postmaster-General Smith 
to meet the issue, but they evaded it. 
Now the Roosevelt Administration has 
to endure the obloquy caused by tenden- 
cies due to political appointments of As- 
sistant Postmaster-Generals made by the 
last Administration. 


The verdict of the Grand 
Juryin Minneapolis, find- 
ing a former mayor, Dr. 
Ames, guilty of having profited by collu- 
sion with harlots while in office, relieves 
that city of some of the shame incident 
to its recent rule by the vicious and venal, 
a state of affairs no longer existent, how- 
ever, thanks to the restoration to power 
of elements of society temporarily rec- 
reant to civic duty. In New York city 
the Low administration is beginning a 
legal attack on Tammany’s former dock 
commissioners to compel disgorging of 
plunder derived from maladministration 
of that department for private gain. 
One of the defendants is the newly 
elected boss of Tammany, Mr. Croker’s 
successor, Mr Murphy. He may serve 
time at Sing Sing instead of coming into 
power in Tammany with a degree of au- 
tocratic power never granted, formally 
at least, to Mr. Croker. The Massachu- 
setts Senate has ordered investigation of 


Venality—Alleged 
and Proved 


_ charges made against one of: its mem- 


bers, by a citizen of Boston, who alleges 
haying been approached by a legislator 


_ seeking to profit by sale of his vote. 


This charge is not an isolated one. 
Rumors touching the legislature as a 
whole are rife, and apart from the rela- 
tive honesty or dishonesty of the legis- 
lators as a body considerable dissatisfac- 
tion is expressed with the mental and 
moral caliber of the legislature shown by 


_its lack of seriousness in dealing with im- 


portant matters and its readiness to pass 
bills of an innovating sort without much 
consideration of their bearing. Governor 
Bates’s rd of vetoes in a way is an 
indictment of the law-making body. 


tee _ Dr. William T. Council- 
man, an eminent author- 
ity on all matters pertaining to pathology 
and one of the faculty of the Harvard 
Medical ‘School, announced recently to 
a large and vyociferously enthusiastic 


ageiberse of physicians and medical stu- 


that he had discovered the origin 
f smallpox to be in protozoa, the lowest 
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his case and know what is said in re- 


form of animal life, rather than in bac- 
teria. This discovery not only insures 
Dr. Councilman’s immortality, but it re- 
flects credit on the Harvard Medical 
School and on the city of Boston, which 
have put at Dr. Councilman’s service all 
the necessary equipment for the investi- 
gation, the municipal board of health 
contributing much to the outcome, owing 
to the material gathered by it during the 
recent smallpox epidemic in the city. 
To students of pathology and to buman- 
ity the chief value of the discovery lies 
in its pregnant hint as to the etiology 
of many other eruptive skin diseases, the 
cause of which is now unknown. 

Dr. Ralph Thompson of Boston, sus- 
tained with funds from the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research and at 
work in the Boston City Hospital, an- 
nounces important discoveries concern- 
ing the blood and how its resistant 
power against destructive bacteria may 
be ascertained and increased. Obviously 
knowledge of the “‘complement” con- 
tents of the blood will be of value to 
the physician from the standpoint of 
prognosis. Ehrlich, Morgenroth and Bor- 
det are to be credited with pioneer work 
in showing what the mechanism is that 
enables individuals to protect themselves 
from infection by bacteria. Dr. Thomp- 
son has gone a step farther in showing 
that the amboceptor of certain animals’ 
blood can be substituted for the ambo- 
ceptor in human blood, and thus exper- 
imentation go on without use of so much 
human blood. The “complement” is 
the substance in the blood that destroys 
bacterium, but it is able to do this only 
when joined to the bacterium by another 
chemical substance known as the ambo- 
ceptor. Dr. Thompson, like Professor 
Councilman, has had opportunity to test 
his work by examination of the blood of 
patients ill during the recent smallpox 
epidemic, and thanks to the ample finan- 
cial backing, which he and other expert 
pathologists now have, work will be un- 
dertaken soon to carry the study of 
“complement contents’? in disease in 
general out to all its possible practical 
conclusions. 


The solidarity of labor in 
the Australian state of 
Victoria is an issue which 
just now divides the employees of the 
state-owned and controlled railways and 
the colonial officials. Recognition of the 
right of the railway operatives to belong 
to a union has not been challenged by the 
colonial officials, but this union’s right to 
join the central organization of trades 
unions and commit its course of conduct 
to others has been questioned. Having 
decided to join with the other trades 
unionists the leaders of the railway men 
have been dismissed; the others have 
quit work; the railways are without 
workmen, and the colony as employer of 
labor finds itself with a strike on its 
hands. It has been apparent for some 
time that sooner or later the several Aus- 
tralian colonies would be forced to take 
issue squarely with the Labor party, and 
that some such clash as this would come. 


The State vs. 
Organized Labor 


It is argued that the state cannot afford 


to have its servants so related to other 
workers that in case of a sympathetic 
strike its employees may be called out on 
an issue in no wise affecting themselves. 
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Signs point to a coming 
contest in France in 
which the issue once and 
for all will be fought out as to the sup- 
port—in part—of religions by the Repub- 
lic, In short M. de Pressense’s bill, 
which it is said he will introduce soon, 
abolishes the Concordat between the 
State and the Roman Catholic Church in 
particular and throws upon Roman Cath- 
olics that necessity of supporting their 
own church which English and American 
Catholics have. And in case this is done 
American Catholic prelates can scarcely 
go back on their public voluntary state- 
ments as to the benefit which comes to 
the Church when it ceases to expect doles 
from the State. Unquestionably the bur- 
den to be borne would be heavy at first 
but it would be lighter in the end. For 
reasons which High Church Anglicans 
now see as plainly as Free Churchmen 
the Anglican Church would be much 
freer to develop in a legitimate eccle- 
siastical way if it were not tied to the 
State; Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop 
Ireland know that this is the case with 
the Roman Catholic Church in this coun- 
try; and the more intelligent of the 
French Catholics see it also. But of 
course any move to throw the Gallican 
Church on to the voluntary offerings of 
the French laity will deeply antagonize 
most of the French clergy, especially if it 
is done, as will be the case, by a Radical, 
Socialistic legislative majority, backing a 
bill introduced by one of the most emi- 
nent of the French Protestant party. 


Church and State 
in France 


Religion in Education 


The two most notable assemblies of the 
year so far in this country have been 
held to promote popular education. The 
first one, in Chicago last February, was 
avowedly in the interest of religious edu- 
cation. The second in Richmond last 
month, was especially in the interest of 
education in the Southern states. 

In both these assemblies professional 
educators were the largest element. 
Never before, probably, in either case, 
did so many teachers and graduates of 
higher institutions of learning meet for 
the specific purpose which brought these 
persons together. The Chicago conference 
was in the main composed of residents 
of the Northern and Western states, 
though a few were present from the 
South. The Richmond conference was 
mainly composed of Southerners, with 
a sprinkling of representative men from 
the North. Taking both together, the 
whole country was fairly represented. 

Though the Chicago conference was 
for an avowedly religious purpose, the 
deep spiritual earnestness which per- 
vaded it was a surprise to many and was 
commented on in nearly every newspaper 
report of it. The same spirit was mani- 
fest in the Richmond conference. It was 
gaid that it left the impression of a meet- 
ing of mission boards to plan for the ex- 
tension of their work. 

Both meetings were remarkable for the 
absence of controversy. Both considered 
subjects concerning which there is the 
widest difference of opinion and those 
who took part in the discussions repre- 
sented these different views. Those who 
prepared the program for the Chicago 
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conference were warned that it would United States.” He is reported as adding, 


not be wise to introduce the subject of 
teaching religion in the public schools. 
Yet no topic received more attention in 
the meetings than this one. The ques- 
tions of Negro suffrage and the education 
of the Negro were avoided as far as possi- 
ble in planning for the Richmond confer- 
ence, yet they quickly found their way to 
the front. But these inflammable matters 
kindled no opposing passions in the 
conferences. Whatever differences of 
opinion existed, sympathy in a com- 
mon desire and object controlled the 
assemblies. The speakers showed no 
eagerness to controvert each other buta 
united purpose to secure the end sought 
by all. The reports of the addresses have 
aroused opposition without, but harmony 
reigned within. 

Both assemblies were controlled by a 
higher ideal of education than that which 
for a considerable time has been preva- 
lent in our country. The aim of our pub. 
lic schools always has been to make good 
American citizens. It has been a popular 
idea that religion is not essential to this 
end, or that so far as it is, it is a separate 
element which should be provided for by 
private and voluntary institutions, These 
conferences have been pervaded by the 
idea that the end of education is the 
making of character, and that religion 
is essential to character building. Their 
speakers have assumed that education is 
a failure when the element of religion is 
eliminated from it. This conviction as- 
serts itself with such new force and fer- 
vor that it has the promise in it of a re- 
ligious revival in a new and nobler form 
than revivals of the past. It does not 
emphasize sectarian distinctions. It is 
the utterance of a common and universal 
necessity in our democratic government. 

The influence of these meetings will be 
felt increasingly throughout the whole 
country. The decisions of certain courts 
and the ruling of some school boards have 
favored the narrow idea of education, that 
its object, so far as public schools are 
concerned is to fit the pupil to make his 
living and to vote intelligently—that it 
is only to inform and discipline the mind. 
The idea is growing that manhood is es- 
sential to citizenship and that religion is 
essential to manhood. The object of the 
public school is to create manhood, to 
train the people to live together in a 
fellowship which can be realized only 
through obedience to God. 

The problem of popular religious edu- 
eation is not solved. Butit is placed be- 
fore the whole people as of supreme im- 
portance. It will command increasing at- 
tention in educational assemblies. Many 
await with deep interest the treatment 
to be*given to it by the National Educa- 
tion Association which is to meet in Bos- 
ton next July. 


The late Archbishop Corrigan of New York 
was of the party in the Roman Catholic 
Charch in this country which had no sympa- 
thy for the Catholic University at Washington. 
His successor, Archbishop Farley, last week 
cMicially declared his attitude toward that 
institution and pledged to it the inflaence and 
aid of the largest province of the church in 
America. He describes the university as to 
be the center hereafter of all Catholic life in 
the United States. “It is,’ he said, ‘‘to give 
tone and power to, and be the solution of all 
the problems affecting the church in the 


“Tt is not for any archbishop or bishop to de- 
clare what is the true power of the church 
here.” This will enhearten Mgr. O'Connell 
and the Liberal party in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and is very significant. It is quite 
apparent from recent nominations to the 
archbishoprics of New York and Chicago 
ard to the rectorship of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, that Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop 
Ireland have the ear of the dominant person- 
alities at the Vatican. 


Russia 


It must be obvious to the dullest mind 
that Russia today is the nation whose 
foreign policy is most inscrutable and 
most portentous for the remainder of the 
world. It is the most inscrutable because 
the greatest disparity exists between its 
declarations of intention and its acts. 
Indeed, so pronounced has this become 
that other Powers in negotiating with Rus- 
sia virtually have to insult her nominally 
each time they approach her for a new 
definition of her aims, their normal atti- 
tude now being this, ‘‘ Do you really mean 
what you say?” Of course this can go 
on up to acertain point, and then a self- 
respecting nation will say to a chronic 
repudiator of pledges, ‘‘ We will fashion 
our policy according to what we think 
you really intend to do, and not accord- 
ing to what you say.” But this is the 
more difficult when the relations between 
the Powers have been particularly friendly 
and the causes for suspicion infrequent, 
as in the case of the United States and 
Russia. However, some recent experi- 
ences of our State Department doubtless 
may already have modified our attitude 
toward Russia somewhat. Up to date, 
Secretary Hay has taken Russian affirm- 
ations with respect to Manchuria and 
the ‘‘open door” at their face value. 
Our minister to China announces that 
while it is true that Russia did retake 
possession of the forts at New Chuang 
last week, she immediately retired from 
them again. 

No doubt, given a clear case of repu- 
diation of its distinct pledges to us with 
respect to Manchuria, the Administra- 
tion will speak plainly to Russia; but 
words unbacked by something else will, 
in our opinion, have little effect upon her. 
And this immediately raises, of course, 
that most serious problem of effective 
co-operation between the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan, to thwart Rus- 
sian expansion in North China and later 
steady dismemberment of the empire by 
Russia, Germany and France. Weare not 
prepared to say that the time has come 
for such a radical departure from our 
traditions, but we are sure that if the 
‘‘open door”’ policy for which Secretary 
Hay has hitherto stood is to have any 
chance of triumphing and if China is to 
be preserved as an entity—then the time 
has come for a far-reaching decision as 
to our national policy. Moral influence 
will go a long way with some folk, and 
with others it has no force whatever. 

Turning to the middle East, Russia 
seems to have met at last with a check- 
mate. No recent utterance by a British 
foreign minister can compare in impor- 
tance with Lord Lansdowne’s clean-cut 
declaration last week that Great Britain 
henceforth will view as.an unfriendly 
act any attempt by a foreign Power to 
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gain a foothold in Southern Persia and in 
territory adjacent to her outlet from the 
Mediterranean into the Indian Ocean. 
Russia, steadily for many years, and Ger- 
many, with equal pertinacity of late, 


have been endeavoring to get a foothold 


in this territory, so vital to keeping open 
Great Britain’s means of communication 


with her great Indian empire. Now the — 


flanking movement of Russia has been 
met by this distinct avowal of what has, 
with some right, been called a British 
Monroe Doctrine as to the Persian Gulf. 
Coupled with Great Britain’s recent with- 
drawal from the Bagdad railway scheme, 
it shows a decided stiffening up of the 
British foreign policy. 

In the near East Russia, Austria and 
Germany are still co-operating to prevent, 
if possible, a breaking out of the war be- 
tween Turkey and any of her turbulent 
subject peoples. Bulgaria has been given 
to understand that if she brings on an 
attack from Turkey through her scarcely 
concealed sympathy with the Macedonian 
revolutionists she need expect no aid, and 
Turkey, on the other hand, has been 
given to understand that out of such a 
process of discipline she could not ex- 
pect to gain territorially. The inability 
of the Turk to handle the recalcitrant 
Albanians seems just now to bode war 
most surely. The truth is, that a conflict 
to settle the largest and most fundamen- 
tal things involved in the near Eastern 
situation is not desired at present. But 
the peoples taking a racial or provincial 
view of the matter, who have no large, 
far-reaching, imperial plans to effect, but 
who wish to settle minor grievances, just 
now are in an especially embittered and 
agitated frame of mind; and the hands 
of the great Powers may be forced by 
the jealousies and feuds of the lesser 
peoples. 


Prayer Meetings: Ancient and 
Modern 


In the first recorded prayer meetings 
the disciples were brought together by a 
sense of need and cheered by the visible 


presence of their risen Lord. They still - 


express the brotherhood of Christians, 
and have the promise of Christ’s pres- 
ence. Their success depends upon a 
spirit of fraternity, definite purposes and 
desires and faith in the loving purpose 
and present power of the head of the 
church, the Saviour and helper of each 
praying soul. Vague, purposeless, care- 
lessly indifferent meetings are vapid and 
unpopular. 

Every church ought to have definite 
aims of teaching, influence, social minis- 
try and these aims should be the life and 
inspiration of its gatherings for social 
prayer. When good people meet to pray 
for nothing in particular, they are really 
praying for nothing at all. When the 
church is marking time, no wonder the 
prayer meetings languish. The first 
question the leader of the meeting should 
ask himself and get before the rest with 
all the force of which he is capable is: 
What do we want of Christ? That being 
understood, the meeting would haye at 
once the force of earnest intercession and 
the promise made when even two or three 
agree in asking. “9 

The real power of the meetings 
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- hearts of all. 


incorrectly reported. 


tation of meeting Christ. Here is an op- 
portunity for the humblest disciple. 
Most of all the leader needs this prepara- 
tion. An indifferent leader chills the 
The true meeting is like 
the old New England schoolhouse meet- 


ings where each brought a candle, and in. 


proportion to the number of attendants 
the house was full of light. At least the 
glow of intercession should be the contri- 
bution of every one who comes. 

There is no ritual for prayer meetings 
any more than there is a fixed order of 
proceedings when the family gathers of an 
evening about the hearth. But the larger 
family is harder to arrange for and bring 
into a common mood. Here is room for 
the ingenuity of the pastor or the prayer 
meeting committee of the church. Let 
them cease to study precedents and .ar- 
range for the best and most various use 
of the time at their command. 

Might it not be better if we sometimes 
broke up our prayer meetings into smaller 
groups? The young people have a sense 
of freedom when they gather by them- 
selves. The women have good times when 
they pray together. The old fashion of 
group meetings in private houses was 
found helpful. The Methodist class meet- 
ings were the training ground for the 
ehurch. Might it not be possible for a 
wise pastor to break up his larger meet- 
ing now and then into related groups 
meeting in less formal places and bring- 
ing back from these more intimate com- 
munings a warmer spirit to the common 
meeting of the church? 

Too many of our pastors and our earn- 
est laymen come to the prayer meeting in 
a spirit of anxiety, worried if all does not 
go off with a rush and a whirl, fearful of 
pauses—as if God’s spirit could not teach 
in silence—expecting the kingdom of God 
to come with observation. But the 
prayer meeting is the family gathering of 
the church where discussion may be 
lively and loyalty must always abound, 
but where there must always be a restful 
spirit in the joyful presence of the Lord. 


In Brief 


- KR. F, Horton of the Hampstead Congrega- 
tional Church, London, in the annual year- 
book, intimates that the time has come for his 
strong church to launch out with new build- 
ings and equipment and do the work that is 
done in this country by the “institutional 
eburch.” 


Archbishop Quigley of Chicago, if correctly 
reported, claims that fifty years hence the 
Roman Catholic Church will own the West, 
and that twenty years from ‘now this country 
is going to rule the world. It is charitable to 
believe that the new Chicago prelate has been 


Massachusetts ministers—and laymen, too— 
will be interested in the full program of the 
State Association printed on page 687. There 
could hardly be a more attractive place of 
meeting than among the Berkshire Hills, and 
it would be difficult to find in these parts a 
stronger array of speakers. 


* 


_ W. Robertson Nicoll, closing a review of 


Mr. James Bryce’s admirable Studies in 


Contemporary Biography, just issued, and 
looking forward to the coming life of Glad- 
stone by Morley, rounds off his review with 
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pared with a sense of need and an expec- 


this pregnant sentence, “‘ The problem is per- 
haps whether Gladstone was ethically a 
Jesuit.’ 


District Attorney Folk of St. Louis rises 
to remark that he has only been doing his 
duty, and the present is no time for the citi- 
zens of that city to talk of making him a gift, 
large or small. The political party to which 
Mr. Folk belongs might search long and far 
and then pick out a far less admirable candi- 
date for the presidency. 


As the deputation of the American Board, 
Drs, E. E. and Sydney Strong, are on their 
way to South Africa, a deputation of Scotch 
Presbyterians are preparing their report on 
their recent visit to Presbyterian missions in 
South Africa. They are Dr. Scott of Edin- 
burg and Dr. Ross Taylor of Glasgow. It 
would be fruitful of good results if these two 
deputations could meet next autumn and com- 
pare notes. 


A country church recently received from a 
pastor ‘‘near Boston” an application to be 
considered as a candidate, which was accom- 
panied by four pages of testimonials to his 
superior character and attainments, in print. 
These he evidently sends to any church where 
there is a present or prospective vacancy in 
the pastorate. He will doubtless learn that 
the old birds of the average New England 
church committee are not to be caught with 
such chaff ! 


Tammany has a new ruler—Mr. Murphy 
instead of Mr. Croker. But it is the same 
racial stock, and the same motive for ruling. 
Hitherto the autocracy has been actual, though 
not formal, now itis both. Mr. Murphy is an 
ex-saloon keeper—of course—and a millionaire 
—of course—and is so crafty that he is tem- 
perate—of course. He is a Roman Catholic, 
very regular in the performance of his reli- 
gious duties, and liberal in his donations to 
charities. 

Dr. Rainsford, the rector of St. George’s 
Chureh, New York city, is telling the story 
of his pastorate in the Outlook. He has 
found the Sunday school a source of financial 
as well as of spiritual strength, and he has 
cultivated it accordingly. He says: ‘‘ Here 
at St. George’s we have received in these 
twenty years over 4,500 accessions to the 
church from the Sunday school alone, and 
though I suppose there is hardly a child in 
the Sunday school who can afford to put ten 
cents in the plate, yet I get thousands every 
year from the young people of the church. It 
is easier to train twigs than trunks.” 


The secret fraternal orders claim so much 
of the time and earnings of our people and in 
many ways exert so marked an influence upon 
our social life that it is exceedingly important 
that they should hold strictly to the high 
ethical aims which they set forth in their 
charters. It is gratifying, therefore, to note 
that in California recently decided action has 
been taken by one of the orders in favor of 
total abstinence at all fraternal conventions 
and banquets, and that the Masonic order is 
doing a bit of house cleaning in New York, 
where politicians of the most disreputable 
sort have found entrance of late into some of 
the local lodges. 

The British Weekly calls attention to the 
fact that the most eminent Quaker in England, 
Mr. George Cadbury, has just set apart a 
goodly sum for the endowment of what in 
reality will be a training school for Quaker 
preachers. It is needless to say that this is 
an innovation in Quakerism, but the times 
have made it necessary. The Weekly hopes 
that the Salvation Army will soon see the wis- 
dom of the same course. It holds that while 
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the army is still doing excellent work in 
some ways, nevertheless its services do not 
attract the people to any great extent (in Eng- 
land). The masses are not touched. What is 
the secret? asks the Weekly. The fact that 
the army does not train preachers, it answers. 

In Our Readers’ Forum will be found an 
order of exercises for morning worship. It is 
a specimen of what the committee of the Na- 
tional Council on the enrichment of worship 
would be glad to receive from as many 
churches as possible. Programs for morning 
or evening or special services of any kind are 
desired, with notes and suggestions as to the 
results of their use. The work of this com- 
mittee is one of the most important of any of 
those appointed by the National Council and 
it should have the assistance of all in our 
churches interested in this subject. Com- 
munications should be addressed to the chair- 
man, Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, Theological Semi- 
nary, Hartford, Ct. Of course it will not be 
expected that Professor Pratt should person- 
ally acknowledge these communications. 

Much interest is revealed in Mr. John S§S. 
Sargent’s second section—the Dogma of the 
Redemption—in his scheme of mural decora- 
tion in the corridor of the Boston Public 
Library. It seems to be a general opinion 
that it is a singularly impersonal piece of 
work without parallel in modern art. The 
controversy arises over the wisdom of this 
attitude by the artist. There are those who 
would have had him comment and express an 
opinion or reveal a feeling with respect to the 
dogma he was depicting, and these critics say 
that the work lacks spiritual earnestness. On 
the other hand, there are those who claim that 
the highest test of art is impersonality, and 
that it would have been presumptuous for him 
to have intruded his personalcomment. Soph- 
ocles, Phidias and Shakespeare were great 
because impersonal. sas. 


Not long ago, in the city of Brooklyn, one of 
its ablest preachers preached a very impress- 
ive sermon from the text: ‘‘ How precious are 
thy thoughts unto me, O God. How great is 
the sum of them. If I should count them, 
they are more in number than the sand; when 
lam awake, Iam still with thee.” Theclosing 
words of the sermon are said to have been 
““neculiarly solemn, having reference to the 
uninterrupted presenee of God.” Did the mu- 
sical director and the choir co-operate to 
deepen the impression made by the sermon? 
Far from it. The rather, they “rendered” an 
anthem, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, wilt thou forget 
me, how long wilt thou hide thyself from me?” 
Such malapropos “ renditions” should be fol- 
lowed by rending—by the preacher, if he is 
the pastor of the church. They are inartistic 
as well as treacherous. 


The Christian World, London, commenting 
on Rey. C. Silvester Horne’s departure from 
Kensington to Tottenham Road, draws atten- 
tion, as we also have endeavored to do, to 
the significance of the fact. It says that 


for some time the condition of things (in the 
Nonconformist churches) has been serious, 
and in some places it has almost begun to be 
scandalous. In recent years much has been 
done to remove the reproach that Noncon- 
formity is powerless in poor districts ;- but 
there is no disguising the fact that, generally 
speaking, the most “‘popular”’ men (to use an 
uncongenial but convenient term) have shrunk 
from facing the difficulties of the mid-town 
church, and have shown a fondness for the 
less heroic conditions of the suburbs. We 
are hopeful enough to think that Mr. Horne’s 
example may change all this, and may make 
the best men feel the honor and the oppor- 
tunity of such work as he has undertaken. 


It adds, what is just as true for this country 
as it is for England, ‘‘ Where temptation is 
strongest and where the pressure of life is 
most keenly felt, there our finest men and our 
most attractive churches ought to be.” 
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The doctrine of evolution suggests per- 
plexing doubts of the immortality of the 
soul. That view of the worth and dignity 
of man which is essential to this hope 
seems out of harmony with his derivation 
from brute ancestors. If we look to the 
goal of evolution, we find that the preser- 
yation and improvement of the species 
govern the movement in which individ- 
uals are ruthlessly sacrificed. This de- 
struction of the unfit, which gives the 
future to the better fitted and uplifts the 
race, inspires the inference that death 
clears the world of inferiority with a 
thoroughness that permits no revival of 
existence. And, perhaps, the greatest 
burden of all for faith is the immensity 
of the human race, peopling all epochs 
from the dawn of reason to the final 
period in this cycle of time. 

Such doubts as these give way little by 
little as one learns the true significance 
of evolution. The Christian thinker’ is 
not bound to consider what evolution 
with God left out would be, for to him 
that is the height of irrationality. In his 
view the world advances from excellence 
to excellence because it more and more 
mirrors the wise and good God, as it gains 
adjustment to that infinite environment 
of reason and love in which it is immeshed. 
He does not hesitate to affirm that the 
evolutionary process is identical with the 
purpose of God and has the rich meanings 
of divine accomplishment. 

Assuredly such a vast and costly move- 
ment must yield something worth while. 
What then is worth while for the world? 
Is it a race of perfect men in the far 
future? And for this remote outcome 
must every earlier type be sacrificed? 
And when that consummate race comes, 
wherein is the gain in casting away the 
perfect that their children, no better than 
they, may take their place? Surely such 
sport of the universe cannot end too soon, 
and the scientific prevision of a world run 
down and forces spent offers grateful re- 
lief, And when the world game is played 
out, what will remain to give meaning to 
the long and costly evolution? There 
will be nothing but the memory of things 
blotted out. God will be the infinite 
mourner at the grave into which the hosts 
of life have sunk, whose fairest, at least, 
promised the fellowship of sons. Or are 
we to believe that an infinite fiddler 
amuses himself as the creation burns ? 

There is but one rational solution of the 
problem. The worth of evolution is in 
individual souls preserved for immortal 
life. They are the ripe harvest of these 
fields. They save evolution from being a 
mere swirl and drift of absurdities, A 
rational universe—and science can make 
headway in no other—must have ends, ac- 
complishments, values. Thesecome with 
man—individual man—beneath whom are 
none whose perishing need excite regret. 
The brate cannot transcend the present. 
No animal knows anything of death, al- 
though all creatures die. They die not 
knowing that they pass from life. Below 
man is a flood of life and every creature’s 


* Thelast of & series of three articlés. The preced- 
ing ones appeared May 10, 1902 and May 9, 1903, 
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little cup of happiness is full. Between 
man and brute yawns the abyss, whose 
crossing makes all things new. The new 
thing is gself-consciousness—that vital 
thread on whi¢h the pearls of memory 
and hope arestrung. Man with this God- 
like nature is here; he, has crossed the 
abyss. He has the promise, the hopes, 
the heart of a higher race. To take this 
choice and sensitive offspring of time and 
fling it to destruction is such waste and 
cruelty as cannot be conceived ina rational 
world. 

But waste and cruelty do not tell the 
whole tale. ‘The world. is radically dis- 
honest, if the hope of immortality is dis- 
appointed. Evolution makes conspicuous 
use of faith in a future life, for that in- 
comparable encouragement incites those 
sacrifices of the individual which are es- 
sential to the survival and progress of 
the social group. Can we think that na- 
ture lures men to death with a false 
promise? Such a lie in the heart of evo- 
lution is dastardly and treacherous be- 
yond belief. The world must be honest, 
and faith in immortality must be the 
truth of God finding its way into the 
hearts of: men. 

The inference of individual immortality 
is confirmed by the view of redemption 
presented in a previous article. It is 
there suggested that the total forces of 
the world develop the individual beyond 
the uses of evolution, and that in the 
later stages, when the environment has 
become Christian, the redemptive order, 
which perfects individuals, overbalances 
the evolutionary system which carries 
forward the race. Surely the results of 
this patient nurture, to which one side 
of the process of the world is dedicated, 
cannot be recklessly thrown away. 

The considerations advanced apply de- 
cisively to elect men in numbers suflicient 
to give worth and meaning and honesty 
to the world. Beyond this range of com- 
parative certainty is a region where doubt 
is not so positively answered. Are men 
from the ice age onward immortal? Are 
the unfit of early eras worthy of further ° 
gifts of life, or will death be the good 
friend of the race in putting out of con- 
sciousness and out of sight the inferior 
and the sinful? Evolution has given 
new significance to the doctrine of con- 
ditiona] immortality, for that arbitrary 
speculation seems almost a necessity 
when the immensity and the unfitness of 
mankind are considered. Yet where can 
the dividing line be drawn? The re- 
demptive forces that improve individuals 
are showered upon the eyil and the good 
to the very edge of the abyss that divides 
man from the brute, Even beyond that 
separating gulf those rains descend, for 
the field of these principles is coextensive 
with life. All creatures are compassed 
by a vast redemption, whose only dis- 
cernible limitation is the incapacity of 
the brute. For a creature which lives 
wholly in the present, immortality, of 
course, is meaningless; but for all who 


dwell on the self-conscious side of the * 
abyss the redemptive order shows no '- 


respect of persons, 


Evolution and Immortality" 


yy a” 


And if one falls back upon the infinife 


wisdom and love behind the process of 


‘the world, it is possible to believe that 


for the immeasurable human waste there 
is an inexhaustible power and willing- 
ness to help and bless, Certainly it is 
Christlike to count as heirs in the family 
of God all who share the high values of 
human reason and human sensitiveness. 
It is better to have faith that the whole 
race of men lives in the love of God than 
to set up our partitions and call them 
divine decrees. We err when we place 
our estimates upon human souls, for 
what seems worthless to us may be most 
precious in the sight of God. To infinite 
love the crudest man may offer the great- 
est fascination and assert the strongest 
claim. Itis not permissible to impover- 
ish God with eternal sorrow for the 
weakest and worst of the objects of his 
love. Neither the facts of the world nor 
profound conceptions of God favor the 
timid and narrow limitation of hope. 

Of the state of these multitudes, if 
they survive death, evolution has no defi- 
nite message. In the strict sense there 
can be no field for evolution where there 
are no births and no deaths. Only the 
redemptive order will remain, and how 
that will operate without the interlock- 
ing evolutionary system, we can but 
vaguely conceive. On earth death per- 
petually cleanses and birth supplies fresh 
lives for moral experiment. When this 
essential of earthly progress is lacking, 
and redemption must act upon the same 
souls forever, we have no means of fore- 
casting its result nor of determining even 
its method. , 

Nor can we look to revelation for the 
solution of this problem of modern spec- 
ulation. The reserve of Genesis is 
matched by the seals of Revelation. The 
Bible is no more concerned with eternal 
than with temporal cosmology. Since | 
the Scriptures do not disclose the origin 
of man it is fair to suppose that they do 
not reveal the detailed destiny of the 
,race. When Christ comes and the Chris- 
tian environment acts, the judgments 
toward which evolution tends do indeed 
come into view; but they cannot apply 
to the teeming multitudes of prehistoric 
men, The silence of the Bible gives free 
wing to hope. For the rude forerunners 
of the race, if they live, there has been 
already, for millenniums, an education in 
the great school of God, and faith may 
descry them even now heights of - 
glory toward which the saints of historic 
times slowly make their way. 


Evolution is a passing and minor phase 
of life, whose chief significance is its pro- 
duction for the redemptive order of indi- 
viduals who have full h _ worth, 
These may seem to perish in but 
on them the purpose of the cS na 
verges. All unfit as they are and of 
baffling multitude, they are the } 
material of the higher universe of 
They belong tothe = 4 4 a 
Ktermal.process mpdpw eed « p> 7 
. From state tos 


‘And theseare bette gu alin 
Or ruin’d chrysalis of one, 
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Molly was thirty now. She had spent 
her life thus far in starting other people 
off, and staying, herself, behind. She 
was the youngest in a family of seven 
children, and the only one who had re- 
mained unmarried. Somehow, there 
never had been a time for Molly to 
marry. First there was Mabel’s wedding, 
then Tom’s, then the double wedding of 
the twins. Then Jennie eloped with that 
good-for-nothing Fred Haskins; and now 
her stately sister Marion—‘“‘ the flower of 
the family,” so called—had left a dainty 
peck at her lips in lieu of a kiss and had 
departed on a wedding trip. 

Molly had been a wonderful conven- 
jience these last ten years since mother 
died. Of course when Mabel’s baby came, 
dear Molly must needs go there at once; 
and by and by, when the croup and the 
measles and the whooping cough followed 
swiftly upon the advent of Tom’s eldest 
boy—dear sister Molly was so good anurse, 
and wouldn’t she pleasecome? And dear 
sister Molly went. The better part of 
@ year had been spent by this same 
Molly at the bedside of one of the twins; 
and daily pilgrimages were now being 
made to the little cottage down the lane 
where poor Jennie was repenting—in any- 
thing but leisure—her hasty marriage to 
young Haskins. 

Molly looked thoughtfully around her 
tiny sitting-room and frowned a little at 
the various signs of disorder which seem 
to necessarily attend the departure of a 
member of any family. Mabel, Tom, the 
twins, Jennie, and Marion—they were 
all gone now, and unconsciously Molly 
sighed—a deep, contented sigh, which 
spoke volumes. Then she picked up a 
newspaper from the floor, straightened 
a tidy on the back of a chair, and smoothed 
the rug in front of the hall door. 

What a lot she would be able to accom- 
plish now, she thought, with a little thrill 
of delight at the recollection of the pile of 


-unread magazines on the sitting-room 
- table, and of the new books she had so 


long wanted to enjoy. There was some- 
thing else, too—something so altogether 
delightful that she hardly dared think of 
it; so fragile and ephemeral did the idea 


_ seem that even a thought might burst its 


bubble of possibility. 

Marion’s wedding had been a quiet one. 
A recent death in the groom’s family had 
precluded all display, and various una- 
voidable circumstances had prevented 


a the attendance of even her brother and 


sisters at the ceremony. Molly now re- 
membered that on the hall stand were 
three or four unopened letters presum- 
ably from these same relatives of hers, 


and it was with guilty haste and a feel- 


ing of an intangible something not quite 
pleasant that she possessed herself of the 


letters and seated herself in her low sew- 


ing-chair to read. 


My Dear Sister (wrote Mabel), I am so 
sorry that we could not be with you today, 
bm as you well know, it was quite out of 
payed We shall be anxious to hear 
the tn Eg but there is something 
yee to speak about and I will 
right to the point at once. I know you 
lonely there, my dear sister, 


if 
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The Rebellion of Molly 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


and Charlie and I have decided to offer you 
a home with us. We will do all we can to 
make it pleasant for you, and I am sure you 
will be glad to take up with our offer. 

I really can’t stop to write more, the baby 
is crying. I shall be glad when you get here 
to look after him a little—he takes all my 
time. - Very lovingly, 

MABEL, 

P.S. O, I forgot to say that Nellie is quite 
a little better; she sat up today. She is lot- 
ting on your games and stories that you al- 
ways have at your command. I don’t seem 
to get any time now, but I joined a whist 
club today and have just become a member 
of the Ideal Reading Cirele. I knew I should 
be all right when you got here to look after 
the children. MAB. 


Molly’s lips were pressed a little closer 
together, and her hand trembled as she 
broke the seal of the second letter. It 
was from Tom. 


Dear Sis: I suppose all the flummeries 
and furbelows that you women seem to think 
necessary to a wedding are over with now, 
and Marion married. Well—I hope she’ll 
be happy. Sorry I couldn’t be there. But 
what I wanted to say was that you’d better 
come to live with us now. It isn’t right fora 
women of your age to live alone. (A dull 
red showed in Molly’s cheek.) 
room and to spare, and you needn’t fret about 
the extra cost it will be to us. Wife says to 
be sure and come. She says tell you that she 
is planning to have the children take their 
music lessons of you now that Miss Marsh 


_ has raised her price. By the way, I am way 


behindhand on my books at the store. I guess 
T’ll let you take hold of them—same as you 
did last year—when you get here. 
Well, no more now. 
Your aff. brother, 
Tom. 


“There was a steely gleam in Molly’s 
usually mild blue eye as she picked up 
the third and last letter. To a double 
wedding the twins had added a double 
house, and, as they had married brothers, 
they were the more easily enabled to con- 
tinue their much-prized, daily companion- 
ship. This letter proved to be in Dell’s 
handwriting. She was usually the spokes- 
man for the twins. : 


My Dear Molly: Well, how did the wed- 
ding go off? What ashame that we couldn’t 
be there, but of course I couldn’t leave just 
now, very well. 

Now Molly, Nell and I have been talking 
it over, and we think it’s going to be pretty 
lonely for you there this winter with Marion 
gone. Why don’t you come and stay with us? 
You ean take turns living first with one, then 
the other. We shall not mind having you 
round at alJ, so you need not feel sensitive 
aboutit. Little Ted is getting to bea big boy 
now. Of course the older he grows the more 
he minds his lameness—that he cannot play 
as the other children do. He is a great care 
and needs constant attention. He is calling 
now, and I must go. Did I tell you that Nell 
and I are planning to take our Western trip 
this winter? You see we shall feel perfectly 
safe about leaving the house and the children 
with you here to look after things. 

Dear me, I must go to that child. Come 
as soon as youcan. By-by; with love, 

DELL. 


Molly, far down in her heart was the 
sweetest-tempered little woman in the 
world, but she gathered up those three 
letters with hands that ruthlessly crum- 
pled and crushed them as she tossed them 
into the wastebasket. Then she threw 
a light shawl over her head and went out 
the front door and down the village street 


We have . 
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until she came to the little lane that 
turned sharply to the right. Away at the 
foot of this lane she entered the kitchen 
door of a forlorn little cottage, where a 
thin, faded woman bent low over an iron- 
ing-board. 

“O Molly! I’m so glad you’ve come—I 
hoped you would! Did she look lovely? 
and is she happy ?”’ exclaimed the woman, 
with a pitiful wistfulness in her voice. 

Molly’s cheeks were pink and that 
strange gleam had not left her eyes, as 
she answered shortly: 

“Yes, of course she looked pretty, and 
of course she’s happy;”’ then with un- 
wonted abruptness—‘‘ Why didn’t you 
come ?”’ 

Fred Haskins’s wife flushed painfully. 

“Why, Mollie, I told you yesterday I 
should not go. You know I—I can’t bear 
to meet folks now; besides, baby was 
sick, and—and I’ve no finery for wed- 
dings!” bitterly. 

‘*No, I suppose not,” replied her sister 
still with unkindly shortness; then she 
added quickly—‘‘I came down to see if 
you didn’t want me to come and live with 
you. You do—don’t you ?” 

Jennie looked frightened. 

““Why, yes, of course—yes—I’m sure ”—. ’ 

*O, you needn’t hesitate,” interrupted 
Molly sourly. ‘“‘I won’t be a burden to 
you. I can nurse the children, and give 
them music lessons, and look after the 
house, and keep the books, and amuse the 
baby and you can go off!” 

“Why, Molly Adams! Are you crazy? 
What do you mean?” demanded Jennie, 
now thoroughly alarmed. 

Molly laughed nervously. 

“‘T don’t mean anything, dear. I fancy 
Iam alittle crazy. Perhaps the wedding 
has upset me. Never mind, I’ll feel bet-. 
ter tomorrow;” and she began a very 
animated account of the wedding, which 
effectually prevented any further. ques-- 
tions from Jennie; but she left a puzzled 
sister behind her when she started for 
home ten minutes later. 

Molly did not sleep much that night. 
To be sure, she prepared herself for bed, 
blew-out her light, and composed herself 
to rest; but all through the long hours 
spent by the most of the world in slum- 
ber, she was staring into the dark, think- 
ing; and she was thinking of that some- 
thing—that delightful something—with a 
recklessness born of desperation. 

Yes, there were drawbacks—clothes, for 
instance. Molly had neyer known what 
a really new dress was. Being both 
younger and smaller than her sisters, 
it had followed as a natural consequence 
that she should fall heir to all their half- 
worn dresses. That Mabel was tall and 
Molly short—that Nell was dark and 
Molly fair—that Jennie was all angles 
and Molly all curves—mattered not. A 
costume that made its original wearer 
a thing of beauty proved anything but 
a joy forever to poor Molly, whose style 
and complexion might be far different. 
Yes, clothes were a drawback. 

Then there was money. Molly heaved 
a sigh of relief over money. Her ex- 
penses all these years had been light, and- 
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her little inheritance from her mother 
had grown. Just how much it had grown 
she was thankful her relatives did not 
know. Then it suddenly occurred to her 
that money could remedy clothes ; and it 
was with a sigh of relief that she finally 
turned over and slept just as the dawn 
was breaking. 

It must have been a week later that 
Mabel received a letter which left that 
placidly self-satisfied woman quite help- 
less with surprise and consternation. It 
was from Molly. 


Dear Sister Mabel: Thank you for your 
kind invitation, but I could not possibly 
think of accepting your generous offer as I 
have made other plans for the winter. Iam 
going to close the house for the present and 
go to Boston. I have long wanted to make 
this change, and I expect to enjoy it very 
much, I hope the children are well. Give 
my love to them and to Charlie, and accept a 
share for yourself. Your loving sister, 

MOo.LLy. 


Molly going to Boston! Mabel would 
as soon have expected Nellie’s pet kitten 
to assert sudden authority as that Molly 
should venture to disregard the advice of 
her family. Mabel sat down at once and 
wrote to Tom—perhaps a man could do 
something! But Tom was already ren- 
dered equally helpless by a duplicate of 
Molly’s disquieting letter. Nor were the 
twins found to be less incapacitated. In 
fact, the entire family were thrown into 
helpless confusion by the unaccountable 
rebellion of one quiet little woman; and 
in after years they always referred to 
it as ‘‘Molly’s Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” 

The crisp October days found Molly 
Adams cozily settled in a tiny room up 
two flights in a quiet house on a side 
street. New, well-fitting and suitable 
dresses made quite a different creature 
of Molly, and she grew younger and 
fairer every day. Unconsciously she 
adopted many of the little fads and fan- 
cies she saw about her and fast became 
attached to her new surroundings. 

Her days were one long delight. Pic- 
ture galleries, libraries, museums and 
historical rooms offered untold bliss to 
the amusement-hungry woman; and she 
developed a wonderful faculty for fer- 
reting out all the free concerts and lec- 
tures. 

Soon after Christmas Molly had a let- 
ter from Jennie. Her sisters had all 
written stiff little notes at regular inter- 
vals, but somehow this was different. 
At the bottom of the sheet she found 
these words: 


You don’t know how I miss your dear 
visits and your cheery ways. The children 
cried for you every time they saw your pic- 
ture, so I have had to put it out of sight. 
Someway, everything has gone wrong sincs 
I do not have you to run to with all my per- 
plexities. But I do not mind if you are en- 
joying yourself—and of course you are. 


Molly did not read this letter twice, but 
hid it quickly in its envelope and went at 
once for a long walk. That night she en- 
thusiastically applauded every number on 
the concert program; but she cried her- 
self to sleep afterwards and woke in the 
morning with red eyes and a bad head- 
ache. 

It was during the holiday excursion to 
the city that Moliy’s next-door neighbor 
called, 

“Have you seen my sister Jennie 
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lately? ’’ Molly asked abruptly, after the 
preliminary greetings. 

“Yes; an’ she looks poorly, too. She 
ain’t long for this world, Molly.” 

“O! Jennie isn’t sick,” interposed 
Molly quickly. ‘‘ You know she always 
was frail looking.” 

Mrs. Jones sniffed her contempt. 

‘“‘Umph! She says it’s only ’cause she 
is worried over Dell since she had that 
setback.” 

** *Setback!’”’ repeated Molly, mystified. 

“Yes; didn’t you know? Well, mebbe 
they didn’t mean you should. Mabel 
drove over from Beaconsville last week, 
an’ she told me they wa’n’t goin’ to tell 
you if anythin’ ailed any of ’em this win- 
ter. She said they were ashamed now, 


os 
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you'd done so much for’em;” after which 
discomforting statements Mrs. Jones 
suddenly developed a conscience-stricken 
ignorance of the whole matter, much to 
Molly’s distress. 

Molly stayed at home that night. Music 
had lost its harmony, and pictures their 
color for her. It was nearly nine o’clock _ 
when a dazzling smile drove the wistful- — 
ness from her eyes; in a moment she was 
on her feet wheeling her trunk into the 
middle of the floor. 

The next afternoon a joyous little figure 
rushed through Jennie’s kitchen door. 

“Why, Molly !” 

“Yes, I’ve come home—I’m tired of 
playing !”—and she kissed the baby rap- 
turously. 


A Ministry at the Capital | 


By L. C. W. 


Presidents, diplomats, justices, sena- 
tors, generals, admirals conspire in the 
life of the capital, and what they do is 
daily reported in thousands of journals. 
But preachers, teachers and writers are 
wielding influence at the heart of the 
nation, as well as statesmen, soldiers and 
sailors. Their more quiet labors are not 
as often heralded, but in many instances 
they are more lasting. One such, who by 
voice and pen has wrought for righteous- 
ness in Washington for nearly thirty 
years, has recently resigned the presi- 
dency of Howard University, and with 
his wife has gone to make his home with 
their daughters in Cleveland. 

Jeremiah Eames Rankin was born in 
Thornton, Grafton County, N. H., a little 
more than seventy-five years ago. His 
ancestry is revealed in his ardent interest 
in Scottish history and literature ; some 
of his own sweetest poems are in the dia- 
lect of his favorite Burns. Heis a gradu- 
ate of Middlebury College and of Andover 
Theological Seminary, and his honorary 
degrees were conferred by his alma mater. 

Before coming to Washington in 1869 
to assume the leadership of the First 
Congregational Church, he was pastor 
successively of Congregational churches 
in Potsdam, St. Albans, Lowell and Bos- 
ton. His pastorate in Washington was 
during a strategic period in the life of 
the nation as well as of this particular 
church. It was an epoch of reconstruc- 
tion after the havoc of war. The First 
Chureh had builded better than they 
knew, but when their edifice was dedi- 
cated and Dr. Rankin installed the mem- 
bership was small and the debt large— 
something like $66,000. 

From the first, its great auditorium 
was filled, and the fiery fervor of the 
preacher, who always had the courage 
of his convictions, was supplemented by 
a strong band of earnest-hearted men 
and women, chief among whom was 
Gen. O. O. Howard, who traveled the 
country over to get funds for the build- 
ing of the First Congregational Church 
at the nation’s capital. 

After a large and lasting work in the 
church extending over nearly sixteen 
years, Dr. Rankin resigned, and spent a 
few months in foreign travel. On his re- 
turn, he became pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Orange, N. J. 

There has neyer been a color line in the 


two institutions that General Howard 
was so largely instrumental in building 
up in Washington. 

After the formation of Congregational 
churches among the colored people how- 
ever they naturally were absorbed in 
them, and the few white students at the 
university, except in the medical depart- 
ment, have never felt entirely at home. 
Dr. Rankin has always been regarded as 
one of the foremost champions of the 
freedmen, and it was natural that the 
trustees of Howard University turned to 
him as the president upon the resignation 
of the late Rev. W. W. Patton, D.D. He 
was familiar with the institution, more- 
over, as he had served on its board of 
trustees, and filled the chair of homilet- 
ics and pastoral theology in the theolog- 
ical department. It was a satisfaction to 
the retiring president to pass the work 
over to him. He has carried it for thir- 
teen years, a period of steady develop- 
ment. The fine home for the president 
and the beautiful Andrew Rankin memo- 
rial chapel are buildings that have been 
added during this period. The Fifty-Sey- 
enth Congress made generous appropria- 
tions for new buildings for the Freed- 
men’s Hospital which is a part of the 
institution. 

During these many years of active and 
absorbing work, Dr. Rankin has been a 
frequent contributor to the religious 
press, and his poems, some of which have 
been set to music, have made his name 
familiar to many who haye never seen 
him. It was his frequent custom to close 
his sermon with a poem. Repeated in his 
rich, musical voice, the effect was most 
impressive. In those days Dr. Rankin 
spoke rapidly and with great earnestness, 
though always confined closely to his 
manuscript. His style was so epigram- 
matic as to seem almost abrupt, and his 
square face, heavy eyebrows and thick, 
dark brown hair gave an aspect of 
strength almost to severity. A singu- 
larly illuminating smile revealed the 
heart of the man, his devotion to his fam- 
ily, his pity for the erring, his sympathy 
for the oppressed. ~ 

Frequently his sermons and addresses 
have been published; scattered through 
them is many a polished simile and bril- 
liant antithesis shining like gems in the 
cooled lava flow of speech. One fee 


; ; 
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At the close of the last Congress, it is 
said that a number of the members clus- 
tered about Speaker Henderson and sang 
Dr. Rankin’s well-known hymn, ‘‘God be 
with you till we meet again.’ Mr. 
Henderson was so pleased and touched by 
it, that he asked for a copy of the verses. 
It is hoped that the inspiration of Dr. 
Rankin’s pen will continue, though ad- 
vancing years and illness in his home 
have caused his work as preacher and 
teacher to be laid aside. 

At a special meeting of the trustees of 
Howard University held on Feb. 24, the 
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following minute was unanimously 
adopted: ‘The trustees recognize with 
sincere regret the condition of health 
which has led Dr. Rankin to resign the 
presidency of this institution. We are 
grateful for thirteen years of patient and 
faithful service that he has given to the 
university, rounding out in this congenial 
work a life devoted to his fellowmen and 
to his Divine Master. His genial spirit, 
noble literary attainments and high 
Christian character have deeply endeared 
him to us all, and have left a lasting im- 
pression upon the many students that 
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have come under his care and influence. 
We are grateful for his protracted and 
useful labors and for our happy fellow- 
ship in the management of the university, 
and we invoke upon him in well-earned 
rest the blessing of our Heavenly Father. 
We desire also to put on record our ap- 
preciation of the zealous and sympathetic 
interest which Dr. Rankin has exhibited, 
both in his administration here and in his 
previous life in our city, in the welfare of 
that race, now nine millions strong, whose 
education and elevation is of such im- 
portance in our country.” 


Relation of Art to Literature 
Director French of the Art Institute spoke 


to the ministers Monday morning on the Rela- 


tion Between Art and Literature, showing 
how the same laws of composition are at the 
bottom of both and that in their development 
even the same methods must be followed. 
The lecture was illustrated by sketches made 
as easily and rapidly as one writes. Mr. 
French has been at the head of the Art In- 
stitute for many years and is a popular lec- 
turer. He is a useful member of St. Paul’s 
Evangelical Church. 


Additions to the Churches 


With few exceptions there are additions at 
every communion, usually by confession of 
faith, to all the smaller churches in the city, 
especially to those under the care of the City 
Missionary Society. One reason may be that 
the ministers are working for additions. They 
preach with the expectation that men will be 
eonverted. Then, too, with rare exceptions 
they reside on the field they cultivate and visit 
from house to house. In this way they learn 
the needs of the people and are able rightly to 
divide the Word of Life to them. Nor have 
the larger churches this winter been without a 
blessing. May 3, twenty-four were added to 
First Chureb, Chicago, and audiences morning 
and evening are larger than for years. First 
Chureh, Oak Park, received forty-three, six- 
teen of the number from the pastor’s catechism 
class, and averaging fourteen years of age. 
When the Third Church, Oak Park, was 
formed about four years ago, near the begin- 
ning of the present pastorate, 127 persons were 
dismissed to the new organization. The roll 
was then revised, leaving an active member- 
ship of 733. Since then 260 have been added, 
making a net gain of 100. 


A Great Outrage 


Rey. R. C. Ransom, pastor of one of our col- 
ored churches, preached May 3 against the pol- 
iey shops which are everywhere open in his 
parish, and which many of his people have 
been patronizing. He gave notice of the stand 
he was going to take and was warned not to say 


anything against this form of gambling. But. 


he went forward, preached his sermon and 
gave the evidence he had gathered in his ef- 
fort to persuade the city authorities to close 
these shops. As they would do nothing he 


has been trying to rally the churches to his 


aid. m after the service was over, while 
people were yet in the building, an explosion 
caused by dynamite shocked the nejghbor- 
hood, and though providentially no lives were 
lost a good deal of damage was done and the 
pastor and his friends a good deal startled. 
Monday morning a resolution of sympathy 
with Mr. Ransom and commendatigg for the 
bold stand he had taken was passed in the 
Congregational Ministers’ Meeting and such 


assistance promised as may be needed to help 

garry forward the work he has begun. Mr. 
Ransom is pastor of an institutional church and 
ther income than that voluntarily fur-: 


him by the people who attend his 


“services, The cost of running the church is 


large and there is at present no money on 
hand or in sight to repair damages on the 
ehureh building. Nothing has been done 
toward arresting the dynamiters, although 
Mr. Ransom will be protected when he 
preaches on the same top’c again next Sun- 
day evening. 


The Seminary 


The present has been what we call here 
“seminary week.” Sunday evening the anni- 
versary sermon was preached in Union Park 
Chureh by Dr. A. A. Berle. Tuesday even- 
ing the first class of the Christian Institute 
graduated. Two young women received di- 
plomas as deaconesses. The graduating ad- 
dress was. given by Professor Mackenzie. 
The graduation exercises of the seminary 
were held Thursday evening and diplomas 
were given to twenty young men. 


The Triennial Convention 


The members of this convention represent 
the churches of the Northwest and the In- 
terior in relation to the seminary. The num- 
ber of delegates present this year on Wednes- 
day was rather small although they came 
from Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, Michigan and Illinois. The 
question discuss2d was that of ways and means 
for increasing the endowment. The decision 
of the Supreme Court which has rendered the 
seminary liable for taxes to the amount of 
$10,000 a year adds immensely to the burdens. 
Not all members of the convention were opti- 
mistic. Still all were agreed that the seminary 
must trust the churches and appeal to them 
for aid. It was recommended that each 
church in its constituency be asked to take 
a collection for it annually. Great regret was 
expressed over the decision of Professor Mac- 
kenzie to go to Hartford. Dr. George’s re- 
port of the financial situation and of the 
work of the faculty during the year was 
a@ model, and gave universal satisfaction. 
There were several changes in the board 
of directors caused by the resignation of 
some and the refusal of others to be re- 
elected. Dr. Savage retired on account of the 
infirmities of age; Hon. E. W. Blatchford, so 
long the chairman of the executive committee, 
because of increasing years; Dr. KE. M. Wil- 
liams, that a business man might be put in his 
place; several others on account of inability 
to serve. Dr. Blatchford was however elected 
honorary chairman of the executive committee 
during life, and Dr. Savage honorary secretary. 
Dr. E. M. Williams was chosen secretary of 
the board in Dr. Savage’s place. The direc- 
tors for six years are Rey. Frank T. Bailey, 
Denver; Mr. J. R. Chapman, Chicago; Rev. 
T. O. Douglass, lowa; Mr, David Fales, Chi- 
cago; Mr. D. M. Ferry, Detroit; Rev. E. Frank 
Lyman, South Dakota; Mr. F. W. Lyman, 
Minneapolis; Mr. James H. Moore, Chicago. 
Wheel horses like Mr. Robert Patton, Dr. 
W. E. Barton and Mr. E. J. Harkness remain 
on the board. New men were’ chosen like 
E. Huntington Blatchford in his father’s place, 
and Mr. John Montgomery in the place of Dr. 
EB. M. Williams. It is felt that the new board 


In and Around Chicago 


has in it a large amount of fresh blood 
and suflicient energy to meet and solve the 
problems now pressing for solution. 


Tribute to Professor Curtiss 


The banquet held in the parlors of First 
Church was a tribute to Professor Curtiss, in 
commemoration of the completion of twenty- 
five years as professor of Old Testament liter- 
ature and interpretation. Prof. H. M. Scott 
was master of ceremonies. Congratulatory 
addresses were made by President Little of 
Garrett Institute, Professor Zenos of McCor- 
mick Seminary and Professor Price of the 
Divinity School of Chicago University. Dr. 
J.C. Armstrong spoke of Professor Curtiss’s 
service as president of the City Missionary 
Society and expressed the opinion, in which 
many share, that his work in this field has 
been even more useful and remarkable than 
in his professorship. Professor Taylor added 
his tribute on behalf of the faculty, a member 
of the Senior Class spoke on its behalf, and 
Rev. Mr. Buss of Aurora, Ill., on behalf of 
the alumni. In recognition of Professor Cur- 
tiss’ researches in Syria and his services as 
president of the City Missionary Society the 
board of directors of the seminary has con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


Alumni Institute. 


This gathering, on Thursday, discussed: 
The ministry required by the churches, The 
duty of the churches and colleges to furnish 
candidates for the ministry, The seminary 
needed to furnish the ministry of today. 
President Eaton spoke for the churches and 
colleges, and Professor Mackenzie for the 
seminaries. In the afternoon Professor Cur- 
tiss read a paper reviewing his work in the 
last twenty-five years. The exercises were 
followed by a reception to him in Fisk Hall 
from 4 to 6 P. M. 


Chicago, May 9. FRANKLIN. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 8 


Mrs. H. Hammond Cole presided, and gave 
as her special thought for the hour, “ The 
kingdom of God is within you.” 

In connection with the Calendar, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Cook gave an interesting account of Miss 
Eliza Talcott’s years of service, including hos- 
pital experience at Hiroshima, at the time of 
the war between China and Japan, the last 
few years in Hawaii, and her return to Kobe, 
where she again takes up the training of 
Japanese women for Christian work. 

Missionary women and non-missionary 
women are reminded of the semiannual 
meeting of the Woman’s Board, to be held in 
Natick, Wednesday, May 27. An interesting 
program has been provided, including ad- 
dresses by Miss Ellen M. Stone, Mrs. 
Chauncey Goodrich of North China, Dr. 
Harriet Parker of Madura, Miss Sarah A. 
Closson of Talas, Turkey, and Miss Alice F. 
Stillson, recently of the Zulu Mission. Young 
women under appointment will also be pres- 
ent. 
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Chapter XXV. 


AT DRUMMOND’'S GRAVE 


NE of the hardest 
days in Kathleen 
Gordon’s life was 
that on the evening 
of which Duncan 
McLeod tapped on 
his mother’s win- 
dow, in the fire- 
light, and, rushing 
in, lifted her into 
his arms. 

The morning 
mail brought a pro- 
posal from one of 
the heaviest busi- 
ness corporations 
in England, lay- 
ishly to endow Stirling House, Liverpool], and 
otherwise to push settlement work. The cor- 
poration was not only very rich, but was noto- 
rious for the concerns it had crushed, and for 
the enlightened parsimony and arbitrariness 
with which it treated its thousands of em- 
ployees. But its head was a delightful man 
personally, full of individual kind deeds, and 
popular, consequently, from John 0’ Groat’s 
to Land’s End. He was connected by mar- 
riage, moreover, with one of the highest and 
most favorably known peers of the realm. 

“T know not how American altruists recon- 
cile their consciences with accepting that sort 
of offer,’’ Kathleen said to herself in an agony, 
“but I cannot think Jesus would do it, nor 
Socrates, though Plato might.”’ Then she re- 
peated the words of St. James: ‘‘ Your gold 
and silver is cankered; and the rust of them 
shall be a witness against you. ... The hire 
of the laborers who have reaped 
down your fields, which is of you 
kept back by fraud, crieth: and the 
ories of them which have reaped are 
entered into the ears of the Lord of 
sabaoth.” 

After luncheon, as if this were 
not enough, John Gordon asked his 
Annie and Kathleen into his library, 
bolted the door, and, with an air of 
mystery and triumph, divulged the 
successful termination of negotia- 
tions by which he was to absorb 
several large enterprises, weed out 
a useless (so he said) two or three 
hundred men, on pay-rolls at high 
salaries (so he said), and add a very 
large sum to his already enormous 
annualincome. ‘The papers will be 
signed this afternoon; then I shall 
endow St. Andrews,”’ he exclaimed 
with ardor. The women looked 
grave. “You know, father,” said 
Kathleen, ‘‘' whether or not this is 
good news to me.” Then, for the 
first and last time in his life,—and 
he could never forgive himself for 
it afterward,—he frowned on his 
wife, madea bitter retort to his 
daughter, and left the house in a 
rage. 

Kathleen supposed that an hour’s 
nap would restore her equilibrium, 
but, instead of sleeping, she sobbed 
as if her heart would break. Then 
she duplicated the walk of the day 
when she wrote her letter of refusal 
to Duncan McLeod. But, when she 
reached the Bore Stone, where she 
had never before failed to find com- 
fort, a deep gloom had spread over 
the sky, as if to mock her; and she 
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was obliged to hasten home in order to avoid 
a brief but violent thunder-storm. 

As soon as she reached home she plunged 
into work; was silent at dinner; accepted, 
with fresh pain, her father’s apology, then 
humbly tendered; and, after an evening of 
tremendous exertion on her correspondence, 
retired. She was so weary that she slept at 
once. She had a beautiful dream. 

She was, she thought, a child again, and at 
Mrs. McLeod’s for Bible study. Duncan, as 
usual, was absorbed in his books, and scarcely 
noticed her. Then, suddenly, after the man- 
ner of dreams, a thing happened, the precise 
opposite of anything that ever had happened. 
Dunean shut up his Homer witha sharp sound, 
laid it down, came over to her, and asked, 
“‘ May we learn the Psalm together ? ” It began, 
*“When the Lord turned again the captivity 
of Zion.” When they had learned it, they 
had a good play. ‘ Mother,” he then asked, 
“‘may I walk up as far as the Greyfriars’ with 
Kathleen? ”’ and, when they were on their 
way, their hands touched for an instant, and 
he looked a look at her. The thrill of the 
one, and the joy of the other, awoke her, 

For an hour that touch seemed vibrating 
through her whole being, and that look seemed 
to make the darkness lighter than the day. 
Then, as in a moment, this strange psychic 
phenomenon passed, and her problems pressed. 
“Oh,” she said to herself, “if only Henry 
Drummond were alive, and I might go to 
him, and talk these questions through!” She 
slept no more. With the first faint flash of 
morning she dressed, put on a heavy, dark 
mantle and hood, let herself out of the house, 
and, in the twilight, came to Drummond’s 
grave. There she bowed herself against the 
stone, in long, importunate prayer. Let us 


not blame her if the human element was . 


strong within her, as well as the divine, Sud- 
denly, amidst a prayer to Jesus, she found 
herself saying, “O Henry Drummond, if 
you know of my perplexities, send me some 
relief; a thought, perhaps, or clearness, at 
least, of mind!’ Then, comforted, she re- 
sumed her pleading with the Lord. ~ 

Now it happened that Duncan McLeod, 
when his tryst of the previous night with his 
mother was done, could not sleep, his head 
and his heart were so full. Also, that, on his 
voyage home, he had been making a special 
study of Drummond, to discover his more 
primary meanings. “He was so alert, so 
sympathetic, so responsive,’’ Duncan said to 
himself, “‘that, unconsciously, he would some- 
times so put himself beside you that his point 
of view seemed to coincide with yours when 
it did not. Thus, without any lack of clear- 
ness on his part, one might, at times, readily 
mistake him. Therefore one must study him 
carefully. Why, what is this, in the Ad- 
dréss to Edinburgh Students, of February 23, 
1890? ’— 


“A personal invitation. Christ has set his 
heart on you here and now; and now and 
here invites you to enter into his life... . 
Gentlemen, he will be your leader, he will be 
your guide, he will be your highest ideal. He 
has asked your for your life, and he will 
make you just as you are at this moment his 
—entirely his.” 


“That settles it,” Duncan cried, and, as he 
sped Stirling-ward, his heart was at rest on 
a point that had long perplexed him. | 

It happened, moreover, in his wakefulness, 
that first night at home, that a great longing 
came upon Duncan to go to Drummond’s 
grave, which he had never seen, and because 
of which Scotland seemed dread- 
fully lonely. When it has grown 
light a little, he is, accordingly, on 
his way thither, that he may be alone 
with the dead. As he nears.the old 
church; he sees a woman, heavily 
draped, bending almost prostrate at 
the place where he knows that the 
grave must be. “‘ The mother, doubt- 
less,” he says to himself, “‘of some 
student Henry helped, but who went 
to the bad after all!” and he is 
greatly annoyed. “It was difficult 
to get a moment with the living 
Drummond, so did people throng 
him,” he adds, “‘and, when you have’ 
come six thousand miles to stand by 
his grave, even that is pre-empted!” 

To kill time he turns aside, hoping 
the woman will go; but she stays- 
Therefore, in no very amiable tem- 
per, he trudges toward her, but she 
is so engrossed that he is close upon 
her before she perceives. Startled, 
she turns to flee; but the height and 
build of the man cause her to look 
again. Their eyes meet. They look 
into each other’s souls. She ad- 
vances a step, and reaches out her 
hand. It is as if two continents 
spoke to each other by ea for the 
first time. 

After some mowenie’ antec dur- 
ing which, though their hands are 
clasped, they are somewhat apart 
#weil,— 

“We did not understand Drum- 
mond, did we?” he asks, . 

“But all is as he would aed 
wished,” she answers. 3, 

Then, dropping her heavy, 
mantle and hood, and taking a 8 
nearer, she teins her beautiful 
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against one of his massive shoulders, and the 


arms that were made for her are around her © 
that was made for them. 


Thus they stand, in the deepening dawn, 
over the grave of the best loved man of his 
time; and, to the dew on the grass above it, 
are added the gladdest tears in Scotland. 

‘Then she loosens a little the arms, lifts 
bes Murillo face full to his, and lips, that 


; 1, 


have hungered since childhood, begin.to be 
filled. At the same moment the sun, from 
beyond Abbey Craig, throws its gold on the 
highest stones of the old Greyfriars’ Church. 

“Tt is morning, at last, Kathleen,” he says. 

“Of an everlasting day, Duncan,” she re- 
sponds; and the look in her face makes him 
think of the face of the Son of God. 

[The End.J 


BB ctan’s South: End—Another View 


By Samuel Lane Loomis, D.D., Pastor Union Church 


In his very able and interesting discussion 
of South End problems (which appeared in 
The Congregationalist of May 2) Mr. Woods 
geems to some of us, without intending it, to 
have seriously misrepresented our situation. 

The part of the city where he “has beena 
resident and worker for eleven years ”’ is, as 
many of his readers may not know, by no 
means the same with that in which the South 
End churches are located—but is remote from 
us. Itis occupied by a population very differ- 
ent from ours in race, in station, in habits 
and in religion. 

This is the region that he and his fellow 
workers have described in the volume called 
The City Wilderness, which purports to bea 
study of the South End. The book is of 
great interest and value, but it does not deal 
with our part of Boston. His South End is 
not our South End. It is a very different 
place. This doubtless explains the fact that 
our friendly critic, though so long a resident 
and worker there, must still address our 
churches “from the point of view of one who 
can stand outside.” The use of the same 
name to designate both the ‘city wilder- 
ness ”’ where the men of the settlement are 
doing such fruitful and praiseworthy work 
and the very different region where our 
churches lie, has led to a confusion of the 
two in the public mind. 

And indeed it would seem as though Mr. 
Woods himself were not wholly free from 
such confusion. When he speaks of the 
South End it always appears to be his South 
End—always the parts about Dover and 
‘Washington Streets that are before him. No- 
tice, for example, his suggestion that the pas- 
tors should know in detail about the forms of 
reereation sought by the people about them, 
“Social clubs, theaters, dance halls, saloons 
and resorts still worse.” 

We do not quarrel with the advice, which is 
sensible enough, but with the implication it 
carries. What sort of an impression does it 


give the reader in regard to our parishes? 


Will he not judge that we are standing in the 
midst of a Boston Bowery? What are the 
facts? Columbus Avenue has one large hotel 
with the usual café and barroom: except for 
that, you can go from Union Church three- 
fourths of a mile north, and a whole mile 
south without finding a single theater, or 
Tremont Street for a 


Church is equally free. Berkeley Temple lies 


-mear one corner of the “city wilderness,” 


but its congregation comes from the other 
direction, and its immediate surroundings are 


clean and wholesome. 


As to the other vice to which allusivn is 
made—we who work in this part of town 
know perfectly well that we aza not free from 
it. This is not because the people are corrupt, 
but because a region of lodging houses is 
peculiarly open to its attacks. We even know 


something of its local habitations. One of the 


churches has in the course of the last fifteen 


months, by members of the pastoral staff, 


carefully visited every house in its district to 
which admission could be had. As the result 
: h visitation the pastor of that church 
has in his ‘possession.a black list. of “sus- 

cious” places..»He has not found this in- 


think it might be, but two things he has dis- 
covered: first, that such places are not nearly 
so numerous in fact as they are in the popular 
imagination, and second, that those parts of 
his parish that lie in the Back Bay region are 
more seriously infected than the South End 
portions. 

Mr. Woods complains that the pastorates are 
short and argues “a lack of a high degree of 
courage or earnestness or self-denial.” But 
surely this is not treating us of the Congrega- 
tional churches fairly. Has he forgotten Dr. 
Dickinson’s long and splendid term of service 
at Berkeley Temple? Does he not know 
that the associate pastor of that church has 
stood at his post a dozen years? Has he not 
noted the fact that the minister of Shawmut 
has recently declined a call to what some 
have thought a larger and more important 
field, for the sake of staying by the South 
End? Union has had but seven pastors in 
eighty years and her present minister who is 
in the last half of his seventh year of service 
here hopes to stay longer, if his people raise 
no serious objections. 

The absenteeism of pastors is no doubt un- 
fortunate, but in more than one case the with- 
drawal of the minister’s family to a more 
quiet part of the city has been not a matter 
of choice, but of stern necessity, resorted to, 
after years of life in the neighborhood, only 
when the strain of that life, with many com- 
ing and going and no leisure so much as to 
eat, had so shattered the health of members 
of his household that no other course was 
open to him. 

Weat Union Churcharea trifle disturbed by 
Mr. Woods’s comments on the family chureh, 
for that is a title by which we have loved to 
call ourselves. He says that such a church 
“ pre-supposes in the community as a ground- 
work of its influence a general existence of 
healthy family life.” We are astonished to 
hear our views of the situation thus explained. 
We had supposed that the one fact about the 
community to which we were most keenly 
alive was the decay of its family life, and the 
homelessness of its lodging houses. We had 
supposed that in such a community, above all 
others, the family name was one to conjure 
by. These homeless lads and girls and older 
people—they all came from homes, many will 
return tothem. They are isolated members of 
broken households. Weare quite sure that in 
our neighborhood they do not desire that type 
of church which supplies classes, clubs, lecture 
courses, reading-rooms, etc. _These are abun- 
dant in Boston and can be had elsewhere by 
those who need them. 

Genial, warm-hearted religion of the broth- 
erly sort is what they want.. The fuller of 
real family feeling, the’ more attractive a 
church will be to such people. 

With most of what Mr. Woods says we 
heartily agree. His statement of what an 
enlightened, inspirational church will be, is 
admirable; the need and duty of co-operation 
cannot be too strongly urged. It is too plain 
that we have not workers enough. 

Any return in the way of: ‘service or support 
‘which may come to us from those suburban 
and Back Bay churches into which we have, 
for a score of years, been pouring oar best 
blood, will be gratefully received.. 

It is easy to tell what great things one might 
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doif he only had themeans. Meanwhile, with 
limited resources and amid serious difficulties, 
but not, we trust, without heart and hope and 
pluck, we are making the best fight we can. 
The work of the South End Church is diffi- 
cult, not because the inhabitants are poor and 
unable to pay for their religious institutions, 
not because they are vicious or irreligious or 
in any way less inclined to good things than 
other communities; but simply because we 
are a shifting, unsettled peopie who have here 
no fixed stay, and are therefore irresponsible. 
New comers are rarely helpful in church life. 
Not until they have stayed awhile and gotten 
their roots in the soil. do they begin to take 
an interest and to give and sacrifice for the 
church. But we are nearly all new comers, 
and have come fora brief sojourn. Yet while 
they are here—these thousands of students, 
these tens of thousands of young people in 
business and others who are older need our 
help. It is a critical period in their lives. 
And a more interesting and inspiring lot of 
folks to work for and with was never known. 


In and Around Boston 


A Lawsuit Ended 


The suit of Miss Lufkin against the pastor, 
Rey. J. V. Clancey, and the members of the 
West Medford Congregational Church has 
been ended, Miss Lufkin having signed a re- 
lease of the members, without the payment of 
any damages, from any claim or cause of action 
connected with her relations as a teacher with 
the public schools. Messrs. S. C. and S. B. 
Darling were counsel for the church as 
defendant. This case has for a long time dis- 
turbed the church, has been considered by 
one or more ecclesiastical councils and has 
been for some time on the docket of the civil 
court, 


A Notable Jubilee 


The fiftieth anniversary of the American 
Congregational Association is to be observed 
in Tremont Temple, Monday evening, May 25, 
at 7.30. This is the evening of the May meet- 
ing of the Congregational Club, and is Ladies’ ’ 
Night. The usual supper will be omitted this 
year, the club joining with the association in 
celebrating its jubilee. The musical: part of 
the service will be conducted by the united 
choirs of the Shawmut and Eliot:.( Newton) 
churches. The address will be delivered by 
Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon. Admission to 
reserved seats will be by tickets issued to 
members of the club and of the association. 
As far as possible all Congregational ‘minis- 
ters of Greater Boston and their wives will be 
provided with seats, but in order to secure 
them application should be made at once to 
Dr. W. H.. Cobb, librarian, Congregational 
House, Boston. The occasion will be a nota- 
ble one, and no doubt the capacity of the tem- 
ple will be taxed to accommodate the audi- 
ence. 


The Alliance Relinquishes Common and Hospital 
Work 

After having instituted and carried on hos- 
pital visitation and open-air preaching upon 
the Common through its own chaplain, the 
Evangelical Alliance has relinquished this 
work. The action, taken at the Monday meet- 
ing, is not to be regarded as reflecting upon 
the efficient services of the chaplain, Rev. S. K. 
Mitchell, or because the alliance in any way 
undervalues this sort of activity. The sole 
reason is inability to support such Christian 
service and because the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation stands ready to assume it as a part 
of its work. 

At the Monday meeting Dr. A. C. Dixon 
presided. Dr. W. T. McElveen presented the 
report upon which the above action was taken, 
and also announced that at the fall meeting 
the executive committee would move a change, 
of the name, of the ‘alliance’ to the Ministers’ 
Union of Boston and Vicinity. Rev. CH.’ 
Yatman spoke upon Applied Christianity and 
Dr. L. W. Munhall upon Summer Evangelism. 
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Isabella Bird Bishop, Traveler and Champion of Missions 


We were seated at the captain’s table, 
Miss Isabella Bird and I; she the gifted 
English lady who had already made a 
literary reputation, I, the immature girl 
just out of school. This was in 1878. 
The names of our steamer, our captain 
and those of all the other passengers on 
board are buried under the débris of the 
years, but this one strong, beneficent 
personality lives op, a part of my larger 
life. 

How well I remember her brilliant 
conversations wito the captain and the 
traveled lady and gentlemen who sat 
opposite us, and her kindly thoughtful- 
ness in drawing me into thecircle! She 
was as good to me, the lone, stranger gir), 
as if I had been placed in her care by a 
dear friend, though she knew that I 
was a missionary’s daughter and grand- 
daughter, as well as a prospective mis 
sionary ; and this was some time before 
she had the least interest in missions. 

Isabella is the eldest daughter of Rey. 
Edward Bird, a rector of the English 
church, and was educated at home, Dr. 
Blakie, who knew her from girlhood, says 
that she was always frail, and that much 
of her earliest writing was done on a 


couch ; also that when as years went on f 


she felt her trouble becoming upendura- 


ble, instead of going to bed she packed § 


her trunk and started off on some arduous 
trip, in which, as she told a friend, her 
“experiences were so unique that she 
forgot physical discomforts.” 

Miss Bird was twenty two when she 
began to travel, coming first to this coun- 
try. The record of this trip appeared in 
1856 entitled, The English Woman in 
America. After that she visited in the 
Island World, and told of her experiences 
in the charming book, Six Months in the 
Sandwich Islands. The comment of an 
old resident concerning this book was, 
**Rose-colored, but peifectly true.” The 
Rocky Mountains next attracted her, and 
here the wild life on her broncho gave 
some relief from suffering, also material 
for another book. But the lash of pain 


was again driving herinto the unknown [ 


regions of the world, and it was thus that 
we met on the steamer headed for Japan. 

Here, if my memory may be trusted, 
Miss Bird was never up to breakfast, but 
from the moment of her appearance she 
was generally seen writing—too rapidly 
to dot her i’s or cross her t’s. This she 
left until reading over her manuscript. 
Petite and frail in body, with a gentle 
voice and winning manner, coupled with 
indomitable resolution, strong nerves 
and an adjustable temperament, she has 
adapted herself with ease to the court 
of Queen Victoria, the life of the Ainos, 
the zenanas of India and the tents of the 
Tartars. 

When we reached Yokohama Miss Bird 
went directly to the British Legation in 
Tokyo, and this was her headquarters 
while in Japan, but she seemed pleased 
to accept an invitation from my parents 
to spend a few days with us in our sim- 
ple home in Yokohama. On leaving she 
said to me, “ Your mother isa beautiful 
character, her face tells of 
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A heart at leisure from itself 

To soothe and sympathize.” 
After that I not only admired but loved 
my gifted friend. 

Traveling in Japan prior to the writ- 
ing of her book, Unbeaten Tracks, was 
not the easy matter that it is today, for 
there were but two short railioads then 
and the foreign woman was more of a 
curios'ty thannow. Still, in spite of the 
remonstrances and kindly fears of her 
many new friends, she traveled alone, 
with a Japanese gentleman as _ inter- 


preter, not only through the most unfre- 
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quented regions of the main island, but 
up into Yesso, the terra incognita of the 
Japanese themselves, occupied mainly by 
the Ainos, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the whole of Japan. 

We who stayed in our homes caught 
our breath for fear when the reports of 
what she had been through, or of what 
she still planned to do, came to our ears. 
Her jinrikisha men failed her at crit- 
ical points and she had to walk; swol- 
len streams crossed her path through 
which she was sometimes carried on the 
bavk of a man, and she was thrown from 
her perch on the top of a pack horse. She 
spent weeks with the ‘‘ hairy Aino dogs,” 
as the Japanese call the aboriginal people. 
And can we doubt that what she heard 
and saw of Mr. Batchelor’s work among 
them was an item in awakening her in- 
terest in missions? That she was inter- 


ested is certain, for when she told me with 
kindling eye of what she had seen she 


added: 

“I should like to work there myself, a 
woman could do more for the Ainos than 
a man can,”’ 

Miss Bird returned to England with 
one new name at least on her list of cor- 
respondents, and through the three busy 
years that followed, she did not forget the 
girl in Japan to whom her letters meant 
so much, It was during this period that 
she was married to Dr. John Bishop, a 
professor in the medical department of 
the University of Edinburgh, and began 
her new life in Edinburgh. Here as the 
first guest in their home it was my privi- 
lege to spend two happy weeks. 

Mrs. Bishop never appeared at the break- 
fast table, but, that the young guest might 
have as delightful a time as possible, 
one or two of the medical students were 
invited to breakfast with us each morn- 
ing. Could anything have been more 
thoughtful? Thus I saw how thestudents 
loved their professor. 

Dr. Bishop was devotedly attached to 
his frail wife, and counted it a privilege 
even to button her shoes, when be could 


‘ forestall the maid. The home in every 


detail represented the culture of its mis- 
tress. What this signified of effort on 
her part was made plain one day when 
she said, that of course to a woman whe 
could travel in any country and be rea- 
sonably comfortable under any condi- 
tions, the perfection of details were of 
minor importance, but that they meant a 
good deal to her husband; and now that 
she had assumed these responsibilities. 
she intended to be faithful. To this, and 
to her social duties in the community of 
which she now formed a part, she gave 
herself unstintedly. Her afternoons at 
home were truly reception days, and the 
curios which she had collected were all 


for the enjoyment of the community as _ 


well as for the adornment of her own 
rooms, 

Dr. Bishop became an invalid soon af- 
ter they were married and his delicate 


“= wife cared for him untiringly for three 


: os es Oe 
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years, until in 1886 he died. Not long 
after, Mrs. Bishop again began to travel. 
In 1892 she published her first book, 
after this period of silence, telling of 
travels in Persia and Kurdistan. In 1894 
appeared, Among the Tibetans, which re- 
lated experiences during a thousand miles 
of travel. From 1896-1900, as the result of 
years spent in the lands described, she 
gives us Views in Western China and 
Korea, The Yangtze Valley and Beyond, 
Korea and Her Neighbors, and Pictures. 
from China. : 

It is not surprising that after having 
traveled so extensively and written so 
accurately, she was invited to lecture 
before many geographical and religious 
societies, and in 1892 was elected the 
first lady Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

In reading her books in the 
publication one finds the same ind 
table will and the same ability to 


quer circumstances in spite of the length- _ 
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ening years ; her last trip in China having 
been made about forty-three years after 
the first in America. But one also sees 
an almost indefinable change in literary 
style. Still fully appreciating the beau- 
tiful and grand in nature, the descriptive 
adjectives are more carefully chosen, and 
the insight into the significance of what 
she sees is deeper; while gradually the 
occasional word of depreciation of the 
missionary and his work is replaced by 
increasingly frequent remarks showing 
appreciative approval. For fifteen years 
or more she has pleaded earnestly and 
eloquently, by pen and tongue, the need 
not only of the heathen world for the 
religion of Jesus, but for more of the 
right kind of men-.and women to live 
and te teach it. 

In 1893 Mrs. Bishop sent a paper on 
Medical Missions to the Congress of Re- 
ligions held in connection with the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. As a result 
of what she had seen of the physical suf- 
fering of the Christless world and because 
of her love for the profession of her hus- 
band, she has been especially interested 
in this phase of missionary work. She 
has built five hospitals and an orphanage 
in the East, and is intimately connected 
with several other forms of philanthropic 
work at home and abroad. 

I have already referred to her change 
of attitude towards Christian missions. 
The reason for this change I give in her 
own words: “Everywhere, from the east- 
ern shores of the Amur River down to 
the equator, I saw that humanity was 
craving unconsciously for the gospel of 
Christ, and that whatever may have been 
dreamed at home of the excellences in 
the philosophical faiths of Asia had disap- 
peared to a great extent out of them, 
leaving corruption of teaching of creeds 
and of religions, which was absolutely 
piteous to behold.’”? Again she writes: 
“The sole hope for the religious, political 
and moral future of Asia lies in the ac- 
ceptance of that other and later Oriental 
creed, which is centered in the Divine 
person, to whom, in spite of her divi- 
sions, Christendom bows the adoring 
knee. . . . Everywhere I have seen that 
the one richest in love is the most suc- 
cessful missionary, and that for the un- 
loving, the half-hearted and the indolent 
there is no call and no room.” 


Our Dearest eg England 
Shrub 
When to us, there — 


Comes the lure of green things growing, 

Comes the call of waters flowing. 
naught responds more clearly than the 
swelling leaf-buds of the lilac, buds sweet 
with a rance distinctively their own, 
naught expresses more fully the May. time 
freshness and delight than tbe great 
bunches of purple lilacs glistening in the 
dew. They breathe the same note of rap- 
ture as the bobolink’s song, and are in 
tune with every phase of spring-time 
melody. The lilac bushes seem, moreover, 
a very part of house and home, so con- 


_ stant and undisturbed is their presence, so 
* protectingly do they gather about the 


windows until the rooms 


“within are filled with a green light. A 


poet sang, A Warble for Lilac-time, rip- 
pling with joy in the sunshine and bloom 
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and fragrance of those pleasant days, but 
thousands sigh with him when beside the 
lilac bush he said, 


I mourn’d and yet shall mourn, 
With ever returning spring, 


and begins a heroic dirge by remember- 
ing 
When lilacs last in the door-yard bloomed. 


The Persian name, lilag, is also a word 
for flower, and to many a man and woman 
it is the one flower which opens the sealed 
doors of memory. We have no lilacs 
blooming in our early literature, for it 
was not until the sixteenth century that 
it was brought into Europe by a German 
traveler named Busbeck, and still later 
into England. It was new, this 


Arborett with painted blossoms drest, 


to Bacon who wrote “lelacke,’”’ which is 
not far from the ‘“‘laylock”’ lingering in 
provincial speech. The tree was at first 
called Persian jasmine and Persian elder; 
other names were pipe-tree, and blue pipe 
privet, used by Gerarde.— Martha B. 
Flint, in A Garden of Simples. 


The Houstonias 


Half a dozen Qaaker ladies, 
Straight and slim and small, 

In a sunny Berkshire meadow 
By a low stone wall. 


“Ts thee come to Yearly Meeting?” 
“Yea.” ‘And thee, too?” ‘* Yea,” 
“ Verily, and thee is early!” 
“Opens next First-day.”’ 


And in truth, the next May Sabbath 
All that meadow fair 

Searce could hold the Yearly Meeting 
Set for session there. 


In their little gray-blue bonnets, 
Chatting, brim to brim, 
Half a million Quaker ladies, 
Straight and small and slim. 
— Sarah J. Day. 


Water for the Birds 


Not even a mulberry tree attracts so many 
visitors as a bath tub, which also serves them 
as a drinking pan, for they are not squeamish! 
But see to it that the pan is raised above the 
reach of cats; only on large estates where 
none are kept is it safe to sink the pan into 
alawn. Birds cannot fly far with wet feath- 
ers. They must first: dry and preen them. 
For this reason, as well as for the cool shade 
they afford, trees and shrubbery should par- 
tially screen the drinking water. Where a 
small stream cannot trickle into a fountain, 
fresh water poured into a pan daily, or even 
twice a day at midsummer, is very gratefully 
appreciated when many a rare, shy bird, its 
bill open and gasping from the heat, seeks 
refreshment. If the water be deep, the birds 
will let it alone through fear of drowning 
when they stand on the brim, and tip forward 
as they must for a draught. 

A pan shallow enough for wading, or a 
deeper one supplied with stones for the 
drinkers to stand on safely, furnishes more 
interesting sights to a household and more 
pure fun than any other object you can watch 
throughout a season. Children enjoy it keenly. 
Sixty-nine different species of birds, many 
rare warblers and migrants among them, 
eame in one season to drink on a suburban 
lawn, although a tiny aggressive wren felt 
cocksure that he alone owned that basin. 
—From Blanchan’s How to Attract Birds. 

(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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The Home Forum 
A Fight that Brought Peace 


May I add, not an opinion or theory, but a 
“true story” to the discussion on Dr. For- 
bush’s article on the Ethics of Boys’ Fight- 
ing? I spent part of one summer on the 
Massachusetts coast ina pleasant little hotel 
which would have been pleasanter but for 
the presence of James Edward, aged seven, 
the kind of boy that foreigners unkindly call 
“typically American.” Among his other 
pleasing characteristics he was an unsuf- 
ferable bully among the other children, and 
so, when a new small boy appeared on the 
scene James Edward marked him for speedy 
persecution. The new comer was a pretty 
child with long brown curls, and James Kd- 
ward, whose ideas of jesting were as simple 
as those of the Stone Age, proceeded to kick 
him without loss of time. After dinner he 
again pranced up to Brown Curls and struck 
him several times, gentle little Brown Curls 
standing in bewilderment and growing dis- 
may. Then, as we looked to see him run 
howling to his mother, suddenly James Ed- 
ward flew over backwards. 

“Don’t you hit me again,” said Brown 
Curls, standing over him; “don’t you never 
hit me again.” 

Then he went in search of his mother. “I 
hope it wasn’t wrong,” he explained, “ but I 
couldn’t just stand and let him hit me ’sif I 
was a—a cow. I couldn’t, mamma.” And we 
all rose up and called him blessed. 

James Edward and Brown Curls played 
happily together in the orchard and sailed 
their boats upon the pond and all was peace. 
It seems to me a “story with a moral.” 

JxB; Bs 


Gowns and Uniforms 


The suggestion of a uniform for ministers’ 
wives is funny in several ways. 

Where will the gown craze end? It is bad 
enough for tailors to make a specialty of 
“clerical suits.” It is bad enough for Seniors 
to wear a square cap. Why should a modest 
woman be differentiated by a peculiar dress 
because she happens to be wedded to a 
parson ? 

The reason given for a uniform for minis- 
isters’ wives is that the pastor’s salary is so 
small that she cannot keep up with the styles ; 
and possibly the closets in the manse are too 
small to contain a complete trousseau. The 
suggestion comes to this—that ministers’ 
wives should receive a dispensation from the 
goddess of fashion. 

But if it is proper for the minister’s wife 
to dress in a tasteful, inexpensive manner, the 
same is the privilege and duty of every Chris- 
tian woman. The Hebrews were instructed 
to wear fringes in the border of their gar- 
ments, “that ye may look upon it and remem- 
ber all the commandments of Jehovah.” This 
was not a uniform for priests and elders, but 
a uniform for all the congregation. It is well 
that all Christians should dress in an inde- 
pendent and economical manner, to show that 
they are “ not conformed to this world.” 

If the minister’s wife desires to break loose 
from the tyranny of fashion and adopt a 
simple and inexpensive dress, it is her privi- 
lege. Perhaps the suggestion was inspired by 
a good angel. Then let the other women dress 
like the minister’s wife. WwW. 0. 0. 


We have received another sensible commu- 
nication on the dress of ministers’ wives, 
which we should have been glad to print had 
not it been anonymous.—Home Ep. 


His Poem 


He sent it to the Courant, 
The Record, and the Lit.; 
And then he sent it to his girl, 
And she accepted it. 
— Yale Record. 


For the 


News Notes 


(From the Springville “ Breeze ”’) 


We're pleased to state that Mr. Wren 
And wife are back, and at the Eaves. 


The Robbins occupy again 
Their summer home at Maple Leaves. 


The Gardens restaurant reports 
A fresh supply of angleworms. 


The Elms—that fav’rite of resorts— 
Has boughs to rent on easy terms. 


We learn that Mrs. Early Bee 
Is still quite lame with frosted wings. 


Ye Editor thanks Cherry Tree 
For sundry floral offerings. 


Down Cistern-way a water-spout 
Has been a source of active floods. 


We hear of rumored comings out 
Of some of Springville’s choicest buds. 


In case you run across Green Lawn 
Don’t wonder why he looks so queer. 
’Tis only that he’s undergone 
His first short hair-cut of the year. 


—Edwin L. Sabin, in St. Nicholas. 


The Lazy Woodpecker 


(Legend of the Gtrende, France) 
RY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


Away, away back at the beginning of 
things, they say that the Lord made 
the earth smooth and round like an apple. 
At first there were no hills and moun- 
tains; nor were there any hollows or 
valleys to hold the seas and rivers, foun- 
tains and pools which the world of men 
would need. It must have been an ugly 
earth indeed in those days, although as 
yet there were no men to think anything 
about it. 

The Lord looked about him at the 
flocks of newly-made birds, who. were 
preening their wings and wondering. at 
their own bright feathers, and said; 

“T will make these pretty creatures 
useful, from the very beginning, so that 
in after time men shall love them dearly. 
Come, my birds,’’ he cried, ‘‘come hither 
to me and with the beaks which I have 
given you hollow me out here, and here 
and here basins for the lakes and pools 
which I intend to fill with water for men 
and for you, their friends. Come, little 
brothers, busy yourselves as you would 
wish to be happy hereafter.” 


So the zood birds set to work with a). 


will, twittering and chirping happily over 
the work which their dear Lord had given 
them to do. They pecked, and they 
pecked with their sharp little bills, and 
they scratched and they scratched with 
their sharp little claws, till in the places 


which God showed them they had hal- | 


lowed out great basins and valleys and 
long river beds and little holes in the 
ground. 

Then the Lord sent great rains upon 
the earth until the hollows which the 
birds had made were filled with water, 
and so they became rivers and lakes, 
little brooks and wells, just as we see 
them today. Now it was a beautiful, 
beautiful world, and the good birds sang 
happily. and rejoiced in the work which 
they rad helped ’and in the sparkling 
water which was sweet to their taste. 
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Children ...... 


All were happy except one. The Wood- 
pecker had taken no part with the other 
busy birds. She’was'a lazy, disobedient 
creature, and when she heard the Lord’s 
commands she had only said, ‘‘Tut, tut!” 
and sat still on the branch where she had 
perched, preening her pretty feathers and 
admiring her silver stockings. 

“You can slave if you want to,” she 
said to the other birds, who wondered at 
her, ‘‘but I shall do no such dirty work. 
My clothes are too fine.”’ 

Now when the world was quite finished 
and the beautiful water sparkled and 
glinted here and there, cool and refresh- 
ing, the good Lord called the birds to 
him and thanked them for their help, 
praising them for their industry and 
zeal. But to the Woodpecker he said: 

‘‘As for thee, O Woodpecker, I observe 
that thy feathers are unruffiled by work 
and that there is no spot of soil upon thy 
beak and claws. How didst thou manage 
to keep so neat?” 

The Woodpecker looked sulky and stood 
upon one leg. 

“Tt is a good thing to be neat,” said 
the Lord, “but not if it comes from 
shirking a duty. Hast thou not worked 
with thy brothers as I commanded 
thee? ” 

‘It was such very dirty work,” piped 
the Woodpecker crossly. ‘“‘I was afraid 
of spoiling my golden-bright coat and my 
silyer-shining hose.”’ 

“‘O, vain and lazy bird!’ said the 
Lord, sadly. ‘‘ Hast thou nothing to do 
but show off thy fine clothes and give 
thyself airs? Thou art no more beautiful 
than many of thy brothers, yet they all 
obeyed me willingly. Their plumage is 
not injured; but I fear that thou must 
be punished. Henceforth thou shalt wear 
stockings of coaly black instead of the 
shining silver ones of which thou art so 
proud. Thou who'¥efused to dig in the 
earth shall ever be pecking at dusty wood. 
And as thou hast declined to help in 
building the water-basins of the world, 
so thou shalt never sip from them when 
thou art thirsty. Never shalt thou 
thrust beak into lake or river, little rip- 
pling brook, or cool, sweet fountain. 
Raindrops falling scantily from the 
leaves shall be thy only drink, and thy 
voice shall be heard only when other 


The . 
Life of 


ns 


cay, 


creatures are hiding themselves from the 
approaching storm.” 

It was asad punishment for the Wood- 
pecker ; but she deserved it. Ever since 
that time, whenever we hear a little tap- 


tapping in the tree-city, we know that it® 


is the poor Woodpecker digging at the 
dusty wood, as the Lord said she should 
do, And when wespy her, a dark little 
body with black stockings, clinging up- 


right to the tree-trunk, we see that she is’ 


creeping, climbing, looking up eagerly 
towards the sky, longing for the rain to 
fall into her thirsty beak. She is always 
hoping for the storm to come, and plain- 
tively pipes: ‘‘Plui-plui! Rain, O Rain!” 
until the drops begin to patter on the 
leaves. 


Sharing Backbone 


Sarah’s dependin’ on my help to get supper. 
I d’ know’s she’d know what to put on the 
table if there wasn’t somebody handy to talk 
it over with, and your ma ’h’ Deb’rah’s apt to 
be busy with the comp’ny. Sarah’s a good 
cook, if she is my sister, but she’s a great 
leaner. But then we ain’t all made alike, and 
I s’pose *twas meant that them that’s got 
backbone should share it with them that’s 
without.— From Nash’s Polly’s Secret. 


Whatever the form or finish, 
it cleans Silver without a blemish. 


ELECTRo 


SILICON 


Fashion decrees many forms and finishes of 
Silver. Electro-Silicon imparts the bril- 


liancy that completes the beauty of them all, 
The Electro Silicon Co,, 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


If it’s a ques- 
tion of Gloves 


The Duchenae 


Will satisfy every requirement. The first requisite 
is fit, then quality and style. Order with all confi- 
dence, and you will receive the best glove made. 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50; Foster Lace, $1.75 


Postage 2c. Pair 


CHANDLER & CO., Winter St., Boston 


JAS. 
BOSS 


Stiffened GOLD 
Watch Cases 


are guaranteed for B years. Few 
solid gold cases will last that 
long without wearing too thin, 
to safely protect the works. If 
you want & watch case for pro- 
tection, durability and beauty, 
get the Boss with the k 
stone trade-mark stam - 
Inside. Send for booklet, 


THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE CO,, — 
 Philadelpiia, 
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_ From Eskimo Land 
Te Corner has received, during 


the last two months, many letters 
from the children, young and old, 
about the visit and lectures of the north- 
ern medical missionary, Dr. Grenfell— 
whom we haye come almost to call our 
missionary by right of discovery! Here 


- are specimens: 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... We went to hear 
Dr. Grenfell and enjoyed him very much. 
Newton Center, Mass. _Rouanp K, 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... Weare so glad that 
he could come. Have you seen his illustrated 
lecture? His slides are very beautiful. 

Mt. Hermon, Mass. DonaLp MoC. 


A lady in Hartford, with a contribution 
from a “‘Primary Class,” writes: 


.. This will assist in taking care of the 
little cot, in the hope’ many a little sufferer 
will be comforted and helped in using it. 
The Corner “souvenir sheet ” upon the walls 
of our little S. S. room helps to remind us of 
Gabriel-Pomiuk of blessed memory... . Dr. 
Grenfell will need no introduction next time 
to a Hartford audience. What pictures he 
showed us! 


A class of boys sent a gift for the same 
object, and one of them says: 


',.. We want to thank you for the certifi- 


cate. Iam one of the seven boys in the class. 
Our ages are from eight to twelve. Please 
tell us what the word “aukshenai” means. 
We did know but have forgotten. With love 
from the boys, 

South Acton, Mass. Rosert C, 

“ Aukshenai” means a good deal—Wel- 
come, ‘How do you do, or Good-by. I 
learned. it of Pomiuk in the Eskimo Vil- 
lage at the World’s Fair, and he always 
said it in his letters, either at the begin- 
ning or end. Do you remember. how he 
closed one of his letters with Aukshenai 


everybody, which we printed in the Corner, 
in facsimile of his own writing? Not 


long after that he said his last ‘‘auk- 
ones ” to “everybody,” and went away 

to “heavens, Happy there with Thee to 
dwell,” as he used to sing the “tender 


- Shepherd” hymn. 
It is with the thought of. that dear 


little boy that I selected from Dr. Gren- 
fell’s many pictures these two, for both 


are connected in a way with the vicinity | 


of hisearly home. The four little Eskimo 


dogs which Dr. Grenfell is lovingly hold-— 


ing in his lap belonged to Mr. Ford, the 


_ Hudson Bay Company’s agent at Nach- 


vak, one of the buildings of the post be- 
ing seen in the picture. It was at that 
wild and picturesque place, at the head of 


_ Nachvak Inlet, the fiord which runs up 


through precipitous, barren cliffs from 
the sea, that Dr. Grenfell found in 1895 the 
little Eskimo cripple-boy, lying helpless 
on the ground in the reindeer-skin tupik 
on the beach, at some distance around a 
post. From that finding 
resulted the changed life of Pomiuk and 


7 as well our. acquaintance in America with 
he benefactor. It is hard to say which 


look happier, | the doctor with his sealskin 


_ boots and sailor cap, or the puppies them- 


who later, no doubt, will make - 


+ of the ‘Hudson Bay komatik-team | 
r re is of a cairn erected. 
ol erlooking a strait or. 
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save distance and danger for the naviga- 
tor. Dr. Grenfell had himself discovered 
it, so that it is named Grenfell’s Strait, 
and the cliff is Mt. Strathcona, for his 
medical steamer, although it will be just 
like him not to put his name on the chart 
which he made for Admiralty use. 

The man with him was one of two 


American excursionists he picked up at 
Nain (Morayian station)—who had come 
on a scientific expedition by mail-boat as 
far as they could go and, according to the 
doctor’s amusing account, had worn out 
in their rough travels nearly all their 
clothes, but still clung to the American 
flag! 
more, and they accompanied him on this 
trip to Cape Chidley. In my own mind, 
I think one reason why Dr. Grenfell was 
attracted so much to them was that they 
were athletes, like himself, one of them 
captain of a footballteam at Brown and 


now athletic instructor at Northwestern 
University, the other a baseball man 
from Trinity (Hartford). 

Captain Bates (if that is the name) has 
at the fore one of the doctor’s pair of 
Eskimo dogs, Jack and Jill. This is Jill, 
who he told me had been a patient of his 
at Battle Harbor hospital, undergoing 
some operation. with & learned Latin 


‘name, What a_ typical picture of the 
; navigayor' fi adventurous Arctic life—the 


The doctor supplied them with’ 
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man, the dog, the gun, the cairn, the 
cliff, and just below the ‘‘ten-knot 
rapid,” which the missionary had been 
the first to go through on the Strathcona! 

As I write this, Dr. Grenfell is sailing 
away on the Celtic from New York. 
After a short visit to his English home 
he will return to St. John’s and get 
afloat again on his steamer for two years 
more of arduous service along those wild 
shores, In his stay in New England (in- 
cluding brief visits to Chicago and New 
York) he lectured, preached and talked 
almost incessantly, and in different de- 
nominations gained the friendship and 
helpful sympathy of many who liked 
the practical carrying out of the “‘ Deep 
Sea Mission”? mottoes: Heal the sick. 
Preach the gospel. 


For the Old Folks 
TWO QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


The first is to the last question in April 
25, asked by the Fitchburg lady, although 
there was not room enough for D. F. to 
add even her initials. Several corre- 
spondents ‘“‘remember the old song 
Grandfather S. used to sing in Vermont”’ 
—it was the quaint song in ‘‘ Water- 
Babies,” which the dame of Vendale 
sung over the grave of Tom, the chimney- 
sweep turned fairy: 

When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown ; 

And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down; 

Creep home and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among: 


God grant you find one face there, 
You loved when all was young. 


The Old Folks, and Young Folks, tot; 
might read something far less interesting 
and useful than the whole of that famous 
book of Charles Kingsley, as I have just 
done, in verifying the quotation; Ginn’s 
school edition is nice and cheap.. ([ am 
interested to see that Mr. Kingsley dedi- 
cates ‘this book to his ‘“‘youngest son, 
Grenville Arthur” ; you know the boy’s 
mother was a kinsman of Dr. Grenfell.) 


The “camp-meeting hymn to tune of 
‘Lily Dale’” (April 25) is sent by a lady 
in Baltimore, who takes it from Matti- 
son’s Sacred. Melodies, New York, 1859, 

O, how happy are they 

Who their Saviour obey, 

And have laid up their treasures above ; 
Tongue can never express 


The sweet comfort and peace 
Of a soul in its earliest love. 


O heaven, sweet heaven, 
Home of the blest, 
How I long to be there, 
Allits glories to share, 
And to lean upon Jesus’ breast. 
Mrs. E. of Cleveland, O., sends a simi- 
lar hymn, with same chorus: 


There is a glorious world above, 
Where sorrow is unknown ; 

A city bright, a land of love, 
Formed for the good alone. 

Others connect the “‘ Lily Dale”’ chorus 
with ‘Title Clear,’ with “How happy 
every child of grace,” and ‘We speak of 
the realms of the blest.” L.S. C., Port- 
land, Ct., says he once heard it sung finely 
at the ‘‘Hatfield camp-meeting” by an 
old soldier whom he thinks I knew as a 


ee Men ieed 


Chorus: 


The Campaign 
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of Testimony’ 


IX. The Spirit of the Witness in Alliance with the Spirit of God 


By PrRor. 


1. Preliminary definitions. In this les- 
son certain terms constantly recur an un- 
derstanding of which is essential to an 
understanding of the thought of the par- 
agraph. These are ‘‘flesh,” ‘spirit,’ 
sin,” “life,” “death,” ‘‘in Christ.” 

Paul conceives of personality as con- 
sisting of both flesh and spirit. The flesh 
is the part of a man that imperiously 
demands the gratification of its own de- 
sires. The selfish instinct dominates it. 

The spirit is that part of the personal- 
ity that aspires to high things and whose 
dominating principle is unselfishness. 
Sometimes in this lesson it is difficult to 
determine whether the divine Spirit or 
the human spirit is meant in a given case. 
The flesh and the spirit are opposed to 
each other in the personality. ‘‘The 
flesh lusteth against the spirit and the 
spirit against the flesh, for these are con- 
trary to one another.” ([Gal.5: 17] 

Sin consists in giving up the personal- 
ity to the control of the flesh or the self- 
ish principle. It is hostility to God [v. 7], 
who steadily demands that men be un- 
selfish like himself. 

The effect of sin or selfishness is death. 
Death is a blight upon the whole of a per- 
sonality. As it appears in the spiritual 
part of a personality it consists in es- 
trangement from other spirits, from God 
and men; as it appears in the body it 
consists in the dissolution of the physical 
system that we commonly call death. In 
both cases it is the failure to respond 
properly to environment, spiritual or ma- 
terial. He who insists upon living the 
selfish life necessarily cuts himself off 
from all friendship with God and men, 
for friendship and selfishness are contra- 
dictory terms. He who has no friend- 
ships and makes no friendly response to 
his spiritual environment has no life. 

Life is the opposite of death. It is the 
proper response of an organism to its 
surroundings. When the whole person- 
ality is controlled by its spiritual or un- 
selfish principle the personality responds 
with love to God and men and the spirit 
lives. The body, to be sure, still dies, but 
to him whose spirit has begun to live there 
is promised a better body, so that the en- 
tire personality has life. 

In Christ is a phrase which describes 
the close fellowship, or intimacy, that 
exists between Jesus Christ and the man 
who in faith has yielded himself to the 
control of Jesus Christ as Lord. 

2. Principal statements. Having sought 
to ascertain the meaning of these terms, 
it is possible to try to understand the 
significance of the principal statements 
in which they occur. In 7: 7-25 Paul has 
described the condition of the man left 
to himself and the law of God. The 
spiritual or unselfish part of him recog- 
nizes the righteousness of the law and 
aspires to meet its demands, but the 
selfish instincts of the flesh sweep the 
personality away into bondage to the self- 
ish habit and into despair [7: 23, 24], In 
chapter 8 the case of the man who has 
committed himself in obedient faith, not 
to a law but to a mighty person, Jesus 


* Comments on the International Sunday School 
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Christ, is considered in contrast with 
the dark picture presented in chapter 7. 

(1) [vs. 1, 2.] The man ‘in Christ’”’ is 
freely forgiven for his past sin, The de- 
spairing sense of condemnation is gone. 
The control of the life-giving Spirit of 
God has displaced the control of the self- 
ish flesh that resulted in death. 

(2) [vs. 3-9.] Not only is his past sin 
forgiven, but provision is made for pre- 
venting a repetition of the past in the 
future. This provision is the alliance of 
the human spirit with God’s Spirit. The 
human spirit in chapter 7 found itself 
unable to realize its aspirations and en- 
force its unselfish desires because the self- 
ish flesh was too much for it; but now, 
after committing itself to Jesus, it has 
received the mighty re-enforcement of 
God’s Spirit, and in this alliance it is able 
increasingly to have its way in the domain 
of personal life. There will still be strug- 
gle and sins, but no permanent defeat, no 
more ‘‘captivity.”” The crisis in the bat- 
tleis past. Re-enforcements have arrived 
on the field which assure victory, though 
there will be hard fighting all the rest of 
the day. 

The law could only stand over against 
the personality andcommand. This never 
produced righteousness because the selfish 
flesh would not obey, but now the man is 
inspired and strengthened by,a personal 
friendship with Jesus Christ, who came 
into our kind of existence and established 
a@ saving relationship with us that has 
condemned sin to be deprived of its do- 
minion over us [v. 3]. The ideal which 
the law presented, but could never real- 
ize, is realized in us now that we follow 
the dictates of our spiritual natures re-en- 
forced by the Spirit of God [v. 4]. The 
result of this is that we are brought into 
the unselfish, friendly relationship to God 
and men that constitutes life. That sepa- 
ration of the personality from God and 
man which was necessarily involved in 
selfish living, and which constitutes death, 
has ceased [ys. 6-9]. 

(3) [vs. 10, 11.] This alliance of the hu- 
man spirit with God’s Spirit not only 
brings the personality into that harmoni- 
ous relationship to God and men that 
constitutes life for the spirit, but it also 
guarantees a resurrection body. What 
the divine Spirit did for Jesus’ body will 
be done for the bodies of all the friends 
of Jesus. The death that results from 
sin is thus overcome in both spirit and 
body. 

(4) [vs.12,18.] These sentences consti- 
tute a parenthetical exhortation to avail 
one’s self practically of the re-enforce- 
ment afforded by God’s Spirit. We are 
now able to keep the selfish instincts of 
the flesh from expressing themselves in 
conduct and must do so. 

(5) (vs. 14-17.] As many as are thus 
allied with God’s Spirit are really sons of 
God and ought, therefore, now to feel 
and live like sons of God and to hope for 
the things in the future that such a 
Father may be expected to bequeath to 
his children. This future inheritance we 
shall share with Jesus Christ. We shall 
inherit an endless career of achievement 
in fellowship with him. 


16 May 1903 


Closet and Altar 


THE PRAYER OF INTERCESSION 


Pray one for another. ... The effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth — 
much, 


Unless we pray for others, we are lack- 
ing in that spirit in which alone we can 
pray hopefully for ourselves, and we are 
living in neglect of a prime duty to God’s 
dear ones who need and deserve our 
prayers.— Trumbull. 


I have been helped by praying for 
others; for by making an errand to God 
for them, I have gotten something for 
myself.—Samuel Rutherford. 


Our Lord inaugurates his intercessional 
office by a prayer for his murderers? 
Father, forgive them, for they know not 
whut they do. He is the Son of God and 
He speaks in the fullness of this covenant 
relation. It is not merely a prayer—but 
the prayer of the Great Intercessor, which 
is always heard.—Henry Alford. 


Our love must make long marches, and 
our prayers must havea widesweep. We 
must embrace the whole world in our 
intercessions.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


I cannot tell why there should come to me 

A thought of some one miles and years away, 
In swift insistence on the memory, 

Unless there be a need that I should pray. 


He goes his way, I mine; we seldom meet 
To talk of plans or changes, day by day, 

Of pain or pressure, triumph or defeat, 
Or special reasons why ’tis time to pray. 


We are too busy even to spare thought, 
For days together, of some friends away ; 
Perhaps God does it for us, and we ought 
To read his signal as a call to pray. 


Perhaps, just then, my friend had fiercer fight, 
A more appalling weakness, a decay 

Of courage, darkness, some lost sense of right— 
And so, in case he needs my prayer, I pray. 


Dear, do the same for me! If I intrude 
Unasked upon you, on some crowded day, 
Give me a moment’s prayer, as interlude; 
Be very sure I need it, therefore pray. 
—Marianne Farmingham. 


We need the Lord’s Prayer, with its 
sense of brotherhood. We also need that 
other form of words Christ taught— 
prayer that the Lord of the harvest would 
send forth laborers into his harvest. 


as myself and founded my best joys 
on the true brotherhood of man. 
member all whom Thou hast loved 
and whom Christ came to save—the 
sick, the sorrowing, those who are 
cast down in thoug t of sin of greatly 
tempted. Help us all to overcome by 


the indwelling of Thy power. Re- 
member those whom “on oh i 
am 

need, I 


me in special love. Though 
often Seen Ba time of 

trust t to y unforgetting care. 
Cure me of selfish will that I may en 
in to the communion of Thy iow. 


workers on the anh 
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children and Thy ve a 
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Newport, set like a gem in the Sunapee 
Valley, received the more than 200 delegates 
into its cheery homes and spacious auditorium, 
with gracious hospitality, cordially proffered 
and diligently secured by Rev. James Al- 
exander. The deliberations of this Granite 
State body were fitly characterized by strength 
and practicality; and though Corbin Park, 
with its aggregation of buffalo, and blue Lake 
Sunapee, with its border of silver birches, 
were strong counter-attractions, the program 
held close interest. 

The moderator, Rev. W. L. Anderson, whose 
poise dominated the sessions throughout, never 
faltered in his delicate task of guarding the 
rights of prospective speakers, and with cour- 
teous inflexibility kept the proceedings strictly 
within schedule time. His opening address, 
a model of clearness and brevity, was a fine 
preparation for a program devoted to problems 
of social life. He considered The Infiuence 
of Christian Congregations in the Develop- 
ment of Society. While recognizing the two- 
fold function of the preacher, the representa- 
tive and the prophetic, he urged the revival 
of the preaching congregation, which shall 
not only react upon the preacher through 
feeling and conviction, but by word and act 
and influence shall pervade and regenerate 
society. 

The sermon on Immortality by Rev. E. W. 
Bishop, furnished a perspective for the cur- 
rent practical subjects to follow; for how can 
nfan live worthily here except with a view to 
the hereafter? To Job’s question, “Ifa man 
die, shall he live again?” the preacher drew 
from revelation and reason, from faith and 
logic, aringing Yea. 

Rey. James Alexander gave the Narrative 
of the Churches. The responses to his skill- 
ful questioning on membership, conditions 
and features of church work, the books read 
by ministers and the dominant note in preach- 
ing, inwrought with his native sense and im- 
agination and presented in highly original 
form, constituted a fascinating and profitable 
study. Natural conditions are sufficiently dis- 
couraging, due to depopulation by death and 
removals, elimination of children and young 
people from the native stock, and the acces- 
sion of foreign elements. But the loyalty of 
the ministers to the facts and truths of Chris- 
tianity, their deep and unaffected piety, the 
breadth and strength of their intellectual diet, 
the enterprise and thoroughness of their work, 
make the warfare strenuous and honorable, 
and their measure of well-earned success large 
in significance. 

The report of the statistical secretary, Rev. 
S. L. Gerould, was faithful and discriminat- 
ing, glossing over no deficiences, yet recog- 
nizing the elements of quality, influence and 
permanence which elude the mathematician 
and transcend figures. Most of the statistics 
appeared on the last state page. Enough to 
add that church membership and Endeavor 
work have lost, while Sunday schools and be- 
nevolences have gained. The loss in church 
membership is more than counterbalanced 
by revision of rolls; that in Endeavor Soci- 


-eties may have been due to incomplete re- 


turns. The membership of Sunday schools 
has been swelled by including for the first 
time the Home Department; and the gain in 
charities is largely due to a gift of $20,000 to 
Phillips Academy for a building, from a mem- 
ber of First Church, Exeter. 

_ The subject, An Ideal Sunday, was opened 
by Rev. 8. W. Lockhart, who defined the 
state-ideal as limited to what can reasonably 
compassed by legal enactment. The state 
guard the Sabbath as a day of rest; 
should seek to open opportunities for educa- 
tion; and to these ends should close, so far 
as possible, those institutions which debase. 
-Church’s ideal is a day of worship, of 


spiritual edification and inspiration; and the 
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individual Christian’s ideal is service: to pro- 
mote welfare through the greatening of the 
spirit of man. 

Rey. H. A. Blake viewed Sunday as a means 
of satisfying the permanent needs of man. 
It brings rest to the body and life to the 
spirit ; gives man the opportunity of nourish- 
ing his own higher life and ministering to the 
higher needs of those around him; and af- 
fords a chance to lay the foundations of the 
church of the future. 

Rev. M. D. Bisbee reported a broadening 
of religious life at Dartmouth College, center- 
ing in the vesper services led by President 
Tucker. 

Dr. Cyrus Richardson, in treating Civic 
Consciousness, presented an elaborate study 
of the principles underlying Christian citizen- 
ship, and applied them to existing conditions 
in state politics. He was heard with keen 
interest, and in discussion Rev. L. H. Thayer 
confirmed his charges of political corruption, 
asserting that the Boston and Maine Railroad 
owns New Hampshire and largely controls 
its legislative proceedings; and urging min- 
isters so to instruct their people in the ethics 
of politics that the principle of democracy 
shall be preserved. 


THE BENOVOLENT SOOIETIES 


Rev. G. A. Hood, by statistics representing 
various parts of the country, showed how 
vital to the success of a church is a house of 
worship ; and Secretary Judson Smith of the 
American Board made an impassioned plea 
for smitten China, especially the Shansi Mis- 
sion, where a group of missionaries were mar- 
tyred. An ideal successor in the work, an 
Oberlin graduate, has offered his services; but 
there are no funds to send him. Dr. ‘W. H. 
Bolster made an effective plea for the Minis- 
ters’ and Widows’ Charitable Fund. 

The New Hampshire Cent Institution and 
Missionary Union was fortunate in securing 
as speaker Mrs. C.. M. Lamson, successor to 
Miss Child as editor of Life and Light. She 
brought long experience and rare spiritual 
intuition to bear upon the problems of ma- 
terialism, selfish wealth and immigration, 
finding their solution in a patriotism founded 
on helpfulness, as expressed in the religion of 
Jesus. 

The New Hampshire Home Missionary So- 
ciety, through Secretary Hillman, reported a 
prosperous year, $34,943 having been received, 
of which $19,211 went to the New York head- 
quarters. Several new missions had been 
opened, work in behalf of the Greeks at 
Nashua and of the Norwegians at Dover 
commenced; also for the lumber camps in 
conjunction with the Maine Missionary So- 
ciety. The reports centered in the idea of 
An Advance Movement to include the em- 
ployment of one or more general missionaries 
in the North, as earnestly advocated by Rev. 
E. P. Drew; aringing call to the young people 
of the churches fully to identify themselves 
with this enterprise, voiced by Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers; and an acceptance of the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Fifteen in the 
interests of the national society. Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Hague gave a picturesque description 
of the border work in the Magalloway region. 


BUSINESS 


Committees were appointed in the interest 
of Denominational Comity, Church Incorpor- 
ation—this on recommendation of the statisti- 
cal secretary—and the removal of objection- 
able features in connection with state fairs. 

The association declared its unqualified op- 
position to the saloon and appealed to all 
citizens to vote No on May 12. 

The constitution was amended to provide 
for holding the annual meeting in May, rather 
than in the fall, as formerly. The next meet- 
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ing will be held at Berlin, with Rev. Lucius 
H. Thayer of Portsmouth as moderator. 


THE CLOSING SESSION 


On the Demand for a New Social Ethic, 
Rev. George H. Reed of Concord urged dis- 
criminating, unprejudiced and sympathetic 
study of socialism. The minister must not 
advocate methods which have yet to be tested 
but must manifest and promote the spirit of 
perfect fairness. The demand is fora larger 
sense of responsibility on the part of the em- 
ployer and a spirit of fidelity on the part of 
the wage earner. 

Socialism was further discussed by Rev. 
J. E. Whitley of Penacook, who from expe- 
rience and observation in a manufacturing 
village, effectively presented a many-sided 
view of social and economic conditions. 

The closing address was intrusted to one 
of the youngest ministers, Rev. C. L. Storrs, 
who modestly outlined a broad, simple, yet 
lofty conception of The Prophetic Office of 
the Church which showed that he possessed 
certian essentials of the true seer. 

The last two speakers, with Evans of North- 
ampton, Drew of Keene, Beard of Durham 
and Bishop of Concord, belong in a group of 
young preachers of whom the state may well 
be proud, worthy to succeed the maturer men 
who in the last few years have done so much 
to raise the standard of the New Hampshire 
ministry. Ae aes ies 


Nuggets 

We need a new ethic more than a new economy.— 
Rev. G. H. Reed, 5 

We need to pray more, although we say enough 
prayers.—fev. C. L. Storrs. 
. The creation was never finished; and it is man 
who rests—not God.—Rev. B. W. Lockhart. 

The Church must uphold man’s right to rest {a 
order that he may have a body to uphold its spirit.— 
Rev. H, A. Blake. 


A Sunday law which public opinion does not sup- 


. port is of no value, no matter how intrinsically good 


it may be.—Mr. Leckhart. 


Practicality is the spirit which recognizes and 
grasps the moral opportunity present in every 
phase of life.—M7. Storrs, 


Don’t appoint your minister as clerk. ... I have 
found that in our country churches, as a rule, a 
bright woman makes the best clerk.—Secretary 
Gerould. 

Through the persistency of life the highest capaci- 
ties of the worm have been satisfied. Shall God keep 
faith with the worm and cheat you and me?—Rev. 
E. W. Bishop. 

The Church must pour itself out into streams of 
influence, rather than keep itself dammed up in an 
ecclesiastical pond, into which men may come for 
refreshment.—Rev. H. A. Blake. 


Wherever the pulpit has parted from the living 
faiths of the people, or the people have ceased to 
illustrate the ideals of life for which the pulpit 
pleads, there is a loss of influence upon the com- 
munity.—The Moderator. 


We are finding a better way of measuring spiritual 
quality and religious success than by the use of 
decimals. Indeed, instead of a fight for figures, 
some pastors have been seeking strength through 
elimination._Rev. James Alexander. 

True prophets of God unquestionably these New 
Hampshire ministers are; andif... they have not 
achieved the results they desire, it is less the fault 
of the message they bring and the personality be- 
hind it than to conditions over which they have no 
control.— Mr. Alexander. 

Our task is to teach wisely, to hear patiently and 
with open mind, and thereby to re-establish in its 
fullness of power the preaching congregation. Be- 
yond question the preaching which confesses the 
living faith of a group of Christian people is the 
chief of social forces.—Mr. Anderson. 

The message of evolution is that capacity shall 
sometime meet with its full development. The 
highest possible shall some day become the highest 


Continued on page 713. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Some New Nature-Books 


It is a good sign that the public demand 
for outdoor books shows no sign of abat- 
ing. The field is too rich to have been 


Copyright, 1903, 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 


WHITE SHIRLEY POPPIES IN A RED-BROWN VASE 


exhausted by the earlier leaders in the 
work, and we are now getting the benefit 
both of perfected studies in helpful inter- 
pretation and illustration and records of 
the personal history of those who have 
been among the pioneers in study. 

To this latter class belongs the mingled 
autobiography and nature study in Wil- 
liam E. D. Scott’s Story of a Bird Lover.* 
The author is the curator of the natural 
history collections in the museum of 
Princeton University and has traveled 
widely for exploration and collection in 
the service of the university. His book 
is varied in its interest, giving us records 
of discovery and pictures of different 
parts of America as they appeared to the 
eye and thought of a first-class naturalist. 
Mr. Scott is a man worth knowing for 
himself and the reader lays the book 
down with an abiding interest in his 
work and both the fulfilled and unfulfilled 
aims and ambitions which are so simply 
and interestingly set before him. 

For the shrubs of eastern North Amer- 
ica Miss Keeler has given us a practical 
and convenient handbook.t The reader 

“T The Story of a Bird a pl bs William E. D. Scott. 
pp. 872. Outlook Ce. $1.50 


+Our Northern Shrubs, by. "meviee L. Keeler. pp. 
621. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.00 net. 
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From The Flower Beautiful 


notices at once the admirable way in 
which photography has been called in to 
aid description and will linger over the 
beautiful photographs of the book. De- 
scription and literary illustration put the 
searcher for knowledge in touch 
with the human associations of 
the plants. The book is in- 
tended as a supplement, rather 
than a substitute for the bot- 
anies, with fuller descriptions 
than they have room for; and 
it offers, also, special help to 
the ornamental gardeners and 
makers of parks. It includes, 
for this purpose, many of the 
best of the hybrid and im- 
ported shrubs. The work pre- 
supposes some knowledge of 
botany and the relations of 
plants. The beginner will find 
himself provided with abundant 
information, but there is no 
key to help him in the search 
for an unknown shrub. 

From the garden Mr. Weed 
brings us into the house with 
beautiful examples of the ar- 
rangementof flowers. Someof 
the best pictures of the book * 
have already appeared in our 
columns. It should help in 
teaching the American people 
respect for the blossoms they 
so often crush into shapeless 
masses and something of the 
possibilities of béauty in a sim- 
pler arrangement. Nor need 
Mr. Weed’s lessons be lost on 
readers who have not his store 
of varied. bowls and vases at 
command. It deserves a wide 
circulation for the beauty of 
the illustrations as well as for 
the helpful good sense and good 
taste of the text. 

The sportsman’s delight in 
killing, and his regret that too 
much killing has reduced the 
life that paid tribute to his 
gun, are mingled in The Water Fowl Fam- 
ily.t The writers carry over to us much 
of the gunner’s delight in the life of the 
wild birds and in the hardships and labors 
necessary to get within shot of them. 
The families of. the wild water fowl are 
described in a thorough and interesting 
way, with spirited illustrations, and there 
are plenty of enthusiastic accounts of 
sporting experience. As many of the 
varieties described seem to be on the 
short road to extinction, it is well to have 
so sympathetic an account of their life 
and so strong a plea for better protection 
to the survivors. 

Mr. James Buckham’s Where Town and 
Country Meett is in quite another and 
what we may call a meditative mood. 
Its short chapters—each one a transcript, 
or a summary of personal experience out 
of doors—introduce us to the world of 
woods and fields as the nature lover sees 
it. Mr. Buckham confesses to being an 
enthusiastic fisherman, but the smell of 
gunpowder is not in his book. Its papers 

*The Flower Beautiful, by Clarence Moores Weed. 
pp. 137. Houghton, Mifflin € Co. $2.00 net. 

+The Water Fowl Family, by Leonara ©. Sanford, 
L. B. Bishop and T, 8. Van Dyke. pp. 598. Macmil- 
lian Co, $2.00 net. 


¢ Where Town and Country Meet, by James Buckham. 
pp. 241. Eaton & Mains. 81.00 net. 


have given pleasure to many readers in 
their first printing in the periodicals ; 
they will give pleasure to many more in 
their collected form. 

Mr. Batson’s book * belongs to English 
country gardens and the humorous side 
of English life. Its plan follows the cal- 
endar, mingling advice for the season 
with personal impressions and observa- 
tions. In the illustrations nature plays a 
lesser part than human nature, but there 
is much sound advice for gardeners, 
which Americans will either neglect, as 
inappropriate to their own conditions, or 
transpose to suit them. Those who like 
a judicious mingling of outdoor life, love 
and humor, will enjoy the leisurely pages 
of the book. 

Miss Going has gathered great store of 
interesting or curious learning about 
trees and their associations. She gives 
us science, mythology, popular supersti- 
tion and opinion in a book? which one can 
only, in a wholly pleasant sense, call gos- 
sippy. No nature lover can read it with- 
out adding to his knowledge of his neigh- 
bors. The illustrations are descriptive, 
but many of them have a high degree of 
beauty as well. 


BIOGRAPHY : 
Mazzini, by _ be eo pp. 380. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1. , 
Joseph Mazzini ce ee ‘of the greatest of our 
modern prophets. He was an agitator rather 
than a statesman, and one reading his biog- 
raphy cannot but be impressed with the re- 
semblance between himand Wendell Phillips, 
though the New Englander lacked the pas- 
sionate mysticism of the Italian. Mazzini 
dreamed the dream of Italian nationality, and 
although the sword of Garibaldi and the 
sagacity of Cavour ‘wrought out something 
very different from his vision, yet the splen- 


Copy: cS i 1903, From 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Flower Beautiful 


COMET ASTERS IN A BAMBOO WALL-HOLDER 


dor of his political ideals, and the 
grandeur of his personal character will give 
Mazzini increasing fame. Bolton King has 


Taylor Co, $1.00 net. 
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brought out the different aspects of this in- 
spiring man in a very readable way. 
ace gov ase ee Pee 207. 
Mr. Linn was one of the Tribune staff and 
writes of his former chief from close personal 
acquaintance, but with a remarkable repres- 
sion of. personal enthusiasm. He has, how- 
ever, given us a well-balanced study of one 
of the most remarkable American careers. 
The business-like brevity of the book, to- 
gether with its full and judicial handling of 
the events affecting the life of Greeley com- 
mend it, and.the history of which it treats has 
become so much a part of the past that most 
of its conclusions will be accepted without 
question. The general public would have 
welcomed some further extension of the anec- 
dotal element which clustered so richly about 
the powerful, but eccentric personality of 
Greeley. ; 
bo fea by J. Cuthbert Hadden. pp. 232. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
One of The Master Musician 
series, edited by Frederick J. 
Crowest. Mr. Hadden has 
made good use of his materi- 
als and provided us with a 
delightfully readable and ap- 
preciative account of the life 
and character of Haydn, 
which in its own way is as 
attractive as his music. Good 
portraits and perfect making 
add to the value of the book. 
Phillips Brooks as His 


Friends Knew Him. pp. 91. 
Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net. 


Public demand gave occasion 
for gathering in a volume the 
contributions to the Phillips 
Brooks’ memorial number of 
this paper. It is a notable 
tribute to the abiding in- 
fluence of the great preacher 
and has been put in handsome 
form by the publishers, 


_ FICTION 


peers Seis, 
Macmillan Co, §1.501net. 
An appropriate text for this — 
tragedy would be, “And sin 
when it is finished bringeth - 
forth death.” The uncon- 
fessed sin of 2 Jesuit novice 
is the beginning and the fate 
marches on as unpityingly to 
the climax of ruin as in any 
of the Greek tragedies.' Inci- 
dentally there is much careful _ 
and interesting description of 
Spanish life and a few strik- 
ing love scenes. The picture 
of Jesuit life. and methods 
is powerful and unflattering. 
The Star Dreamer, by Agnes | 
and Egerton Castle. pp. ; 
F, A. Stokes Co. $1.50, 
A dramatis persone which 
includes a dreamy and ec- 
centric baronet, his fantastic 
kinsman who is seeking a 
panacea, the heroine who 
brings comfort and life to the 
lonely pair, and various minor 
individuals, most of whom are 
-in schemes for the 
heroine’s ruin, promises a sufficiency of the 
_ weird the melodramatic. This promise 
is fulfilled in no unpleasant way, the authors’ 
saving grace of humor preventing an over- 
wrought effect. We cannot forbear quoting 
one of the malapropos sayings of the kindly 
rector’s worthy spouse: “‘ Model your life ever 
upon the Decameron, and you will never be 
far wrong!” - 
ae, Bete one Ge. $1.50. ale al 
A well-written narrative of events, real and 
imaginary, connected with the Civil War in 
England, culminating in the Battle of Marston 
Moor. The sweetly told love story is far more 
» than q 3, the sort, an 
Lord Lec e Luckless, by W. E. Norris. 
tie Zink 1.50. 
ment that Mr, Norris here returned to: his 
first manner, and the statement is quite credi- 
ble. The cynical humor, the tragic gloom, 


Copyright, Charles Scribner’s Sons 


“authority for’ the state.. 
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the ‘Ibsenesque pessimism, make the book 


. unpleasant reading and cause one to wonder 


what it was written for or why one should 
read it. The tragedy seems too petty to 
justify writing about it. 

Walda, <i 

Marcel hoe ances Kinkaid. pp. 311. 
A queer religious community, whose leaders 
look with contempt on marriage, have in 
training for a prophetess a beautiful girl who, 
on the eve of her coronation, finds her heart 
captured by a man of the world, and in spite 
of violent opposition, is carried away by him 
and married. Notwithstanding a somewhat 
stiff and mechanical dramatic movement the 
story is interesting and develops humorous 
situations. An actual communistic sect ap- 
pears to have been faithfully portrayed. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Heroes of the Norselands, by Katharine F, 
Boult. pp. 211. Maemillan Co. 50 cents. 


A charming number of the Temple Classics 


for Young People. The Norse mythology and 
hero-tales are retold with just the archaic 
flavor which suits their subject matter and 
which will add a spice for intelligent chil- 
dren—or their elders. In form and making 
the book is beautiful and convenient. 

Talks to Boys and Girls, by Rev. Sidney 
Strong. pp. 138. iB, Revell Co. 50 cents. 
Modern parables for boys and girls, beginning 
with the religious lessons suggested by a kite. 
Useful, practical, interesting and full of sug- 
gestions of method for teachers and those who 

speak to children. 
i Edw. S. Holden, 
Fee ee Si acmillan Co. 
A reading book of sdience for boys and girls, 
which in an interesting way brings. before 


‘them many of the practical methods, discov- 


eries and conclusions of modern science. It 
is fully illustrated and contains material for 
numerous. experiments.. The clear arrange- 


ment and simple language everywhere give 


proof of the wide range of knowledge at the 


From Our Northern Shrubs 
By Harriet L. Keeler 
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service of the author. It is a curious anomaly 
of our American civilization, however, that in 
a book intended for school use Buddha and 
Mohammed may be described—but not Jesus. 
By re in Ce as cee tae 
Valuable material reprinted from The Youth’s 
Companion. Contains articles on the At- 
lantic Cable by Cyrus W. Field, on Astronom- 
ical Photography by Prof. O..A.- Young, on 
the Building of War Ships by ex-Secretary 
Herbert, while various other interesting sei- 
entific achievements are described by recog- 
nized authorities. The plan of the book is a 
good one and it is well carried out. 
Harper Ge Bing? pee eee 
A modern Robinson Crusoe book, in which 
two American boys and a sailor are cast away 
on an unknown Pacificisland. Their adyen- 
tures with the living creatures and their ex- 
pulsion. by the vo'cano of the island are told 
with a good deal of imagination and spirit, 
and the boys get home at last 
with a fortune. 
Young Explorers» of the 
Isthmus, by Edward Strate- 


meyer. pp.306. Lee & Shep- 
herd. $1.00. 


The word “explorer” of the 
title is to be taken with re- 
gard to the five boys and 
their teacher who cross the 
isthmus first by Lake Nica- 
ragua and then at Panama, 
traversing no unfamiliar 
ground. The book belongs 
to a series and carries on the 
mutual relations of the boys 
and their travel from former 
volumes with promise of more 
to come. It will amuse and 
to a certain extent instruct, 
but we find it rather mechani- 
cal and improbable. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Development. of Muslim 
Theology, © Jurisprudence 
and Constitutiona Reon 

_ by Duncan B. Macdonald, B. D. 
pp. 386. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.25 net. 


. It. is a large subject which 
Professor Macdonald of Hart- 
ford Seminary has treated 
here and. in regard to which 
he is a pioneer in English, 
The identity of church and 
state in Muslim communities 
still further widens the field. 
Through this thicket of his- 
tory, jurisprudence and the- 
ology the author leads us with 
remarkable skill of brevity 
and clearness. The book will 
be quite indispensable: to 
students of Arabic and of 
Muslim history. 

Proverbs and Common ig & 
ings from the Chinese, by 
Arthur H. Smith. pp. 410, 


Am. Presb. Mission Press, 
Shanghai, China. 


A new and enlarged edition 
of Dr. Smith’s well-known 
studies of Chinese proverbs 
and verbal allusions. Full of 
interest to the student of 
Chinese life or language and 
of suggestion from the rich 
field of Chinese wisdom for the discriminating 
general reader. 

Monks and Monasteries, by Alfred Wesley 


Wishart. pp. 462. Albert Brandt, Trenton, 
N. J. $1.50 net. 


A history of the monastic institution written 
in the historic spirit, with fairness and a rea- 
sonable degree of completeness. It isof value 
and interest to every one who would study 
the development of the personal religious life. 
It should be especially valuable to American 
readers now that monastic orders in France 
are emigrating in increasing numbers from 
that country toours. To this new edition an 
appendix is given on the Philippine Friars. 
The Witchery of Sleep, by Willard Mayer. 
pp. 206. Ostermoor & Co., New York. $2.00. 
A compilation of illustrations, facts, sugges- 
tions, and verse about sleep and its associa- 


pp. 267. 


tions and conveniences.. The pictures of his- 


toric. beds and sleeping places are interesting, 
good taste is shown in the selections; andthe 
book is beautifully printed and made. 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on.all topics of general importance. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Readers’ Forum 


16 May 1903 


To that end, brief volun- 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


The Order of Public Worship 


I must dissent from Mr. Trow and other 
writers in The Congregationalist that (1) 
“‘ministers have given little thought to wor- 
ship as an end;’’ and (2) that the Doxology 
is inappropriate at the beginning of wor- 
ship.” As to the first point my observation 
is that East and West our ministers and 
churches are giving much attention to the 
improvement of public worship. The subject 
has come up in one form or another in our 
National Councils, and the last one appointed 
a committee to prepare a Manual of Worship. 
I have found in many of our cities and large 
towns, and even in small places, noteworthy 
advance in this respect in the last few years. 

As to the second point: I have given con- 
siderable attention to the arrangement of an 
order of public worship that should develop 
the worship spirit from the start. In city 
ehurches where people are dependent upon 
street cars some late comers there must be. 
Now they must be seated while some part 
of the service is going on. No time is quite 
so good as that during the singing of a hymn, 
or, if you please, the Doxology. The organ 
prelude has its function and it is effective to 
a high degree, but its usefulness depends 
largely upon the organist. Worship natur- 
ally begins with thanksgiving and praise. 
It finds expression most easily in familiar 
and dignified song. People become accus- 
tomed to and welcome the notes of Old Hun- 
dredth. They rise to sing it. The music it- 
self is a preparation—the best preparation for 
entering upon the service. The Doxology 
or its equivalent is more conducive to devo- 
tion than the minister’s voice. The prelude 
and the Doxology together have subdued the 
congregation and the pastoral salutation 
(properly responsive) and the invocation 
naturally follow. 

Permit me to add an order which I have 
used for six months with general satisfac- 
tion. This order is varied often enough to 
avoid monotony. I am using with marked 
success a Vesper Service for the evening. 
It is quite liturgical, though simple. It will 
be noted in the subjoined order that the long 
prayer is divided into several short ones. 
There are decided advantages in this fea- 
ture: (1) it grips the attention of the audi- 
ence because it is specific; (2) it is short and 
is therefore accorded better attention; (3) it 
is an advantage to the minister in that it 
disciplines him in the art of condensation 
and the choice of devotional diction; (4) 
each recurring prayer deepens the worship 
spirit, and if these short prayers are rightly 
adjusted to other parts of the service the 
effect is cumulative. The influence upon the 
eongregation is marked. Both minister and 
people are uplifted. 


MORNING ORDER OF WORSHIP 


GALL TO WorsHIP. Organ. 
DoxoLocy. (People Standing.) 
SALUTATION. (People Standing.) 

Min.—I was glad when they sald unto me, Let us 
g° into the house of the Lord. 

Peo.—Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O 
Jerusalem, 

Min.—How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of hosts. 

Peo.—Bilessed are they that dwell in thy house: 
they will be still praising thee. 

All.—O, come, let us worship and bow down. 
PRAYER OF INVOCATION. (People standing.) 
Sanctus. (All Standing and Uniting). 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty! 

Early in the morning our songs shall rise to Thee. 
Holy, Holy, Holy, merciful and mighty, 

God in three persons blessed Trinity. Amen. 
Resronsive Lesson. (People Seated.) 

CHorrn SELECTION. (People Seated.) , 


PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING. 

Hymn. (People Standing.) 

PRAYER OF CONFESSION. 

SCRIPTURE LESSON. 

PRAYER OF PETITION. (Amen by/Choir.) 

OFFERTORY. (Soft organ and sentences by min- 
ister.) 

CHOIR SELECTION. 

THE PREACHED WORD. 

PRAYER FOR BLESSING ON THE WORD. 

Hymn. (People Standing.) 

PARTING PRAYERS. 

Min.—We beseech Thee, O Lord, that it may 
please Thee to bless and keep all thy people. 

Peo —That it may please Thee to have mercy 
upon all men. 

Min.—That it may please Thee to give to all thv 
people increase of grace to hear meekly thy word, 
and to receive it with pure affection and to bring 
forth the fruits of the spirit. 

Peo.—That it may please Thee to give us an 
heart to love Thee and fear Thee, and diligently to 
live after thy commandments. 

Min.—That it may please Thee to give us true re- 
pentance ; to forgive all our sins, negligences and 
ignorances and to endue us with the grace of thy 
Holy Spirit to amend our lives according to thy 
Holy Word. 

Peo.—We beseech Thee to hear us good Lord. 
GLORIA PATRI, 

BENEDICTION. 
POSTLUDE. Organ. 


Minneapolis, April 27. 


(Amen by Choir.) 


(Amen by Choir). 


G. S. Rouuins. 


No Compensation for This Wrong 


In his Snap Shots of the South, recently 
published in The Congregationalist, Rev. Ed- 
win H. Byington does such injustice to the 
truth as well as to the Negro himself that I 
cannot forbear to ask space for abrief word 
of protest. 

Mr. Byington sees in the moral degradation 
of the Negro race by criminal miscegenation 
“the brightest hope in this problem” because 
‘the pure African differs so from us by na- 
ture that it would take generations, perhaps 
centuries, for him to absorb the spirit of our 
Anglo-Saxon life, adapt himself to it and be- 
come a factor in our civilization. The one 
ground for hope is that he has enough An- 
glo-Saxon blood in his veins to receive an 
Anglo-Saxon education, adapt himself to an 
Anglo-Saxon life and become a genuine and 
valuable citizen.” 

It seems necessary only to call attention to 
the evident unreasonableness of the theory 
and its inconsistency with the Christian reli- 
gion. If God, whom Paul declares to have 
made of one blood all nations, has made the 
African so blind by nature that he must 
stand in the blazing light of Anglo-Saxon ciy- 
ilization many centuries before he can dis- 
cern it; or if he has made the blood of this less 
fortunate species so thick that it must be sin- 
fully diluted with that of some other race be- 
fore he can take on that civilization which 
we believe to be the rightful heritage of man- 
kind regardless of race, then God did a very 
poor job when he created this type of man. 

If Mr. Byington believes that amalgama- 
tion will solve the race problem, let him 
frankly advocate that marriage which is hon- 
orable among all men, rather than attempt 
to show that the sin from which the Negro 
race has suffered and is suffering most today 
can bring forth any other fruit than sin, or 
be rewarded with any other wages than death. 
It is undeniable that sexual immorality, the 
curse of this people, is most rampant among 
the children of Anglo-Saxon sin. If this is 
what this royal blood is to do for us we would 
prefer not to have it in our veins, If we of 
African blood can have the Anglo-Saxon ciy- 
jlization only at the sacrifice of our moral 
character and our racial integrity, we do not 
want it, WILLIAM N. De Berry. 

Springfield, Mass, 


Christian Endeavor in Vermont—a 
Rejoinder 

In the Congregationalist for April 25 ex- 
ception is taken by an officer of the United 
Society to my assertion that in Vermont “‘the 
strength of Christian Eadeavor is now mainly 
in the smaller towns.” I think Mr. Shaw’s 
statistics cover too short a time to be really 
enlightening. I have made a comparison be- 
tween the Christian Endeavor figures in the 
Year- Book of 1893 and those that will appear 
in the Year-Book of 1903. I have taken all 
the cities in the state, and the largest villages 
in which Congregationalism is strongly repre- 
sented: Barre, Bellows Falls, Bennington 
(two churches), Brandon, Brattleboro (two 
churches), Burlington (two churches), Fair- 
haven, Hartford, Island Pond, Middlebury, 
Montpelier, Newport, Pittsford, Randolph, 
Rutland, St. Albans, St. Johnsbury (two 
churches), Springfield, Swanton, Vergennes, 
Windsor and Woodstock. Thése twenty-six 
churches reported 2,181 C, E. members in 1893 
and 1,326in 1903. Only three of the twenty-six 
show a gain inthe ten years. In one, there is 
now no society, and in two others the young 
people’s organization does not bear the C. E. 
name, though the membership is included in 
the printed figures. For the whole state the 
membership decreased in the ten years from 
7,032 to 6,117, though the number of societies 
increased from 156 to 163 I submit that here 
is a fair amount of proof of the proposition 
from which Mr. Shaw dissents. 

May I say that hostile criticism of Christian 
Endeavor was the farthest from my thought ? 
I know that in many of our smaller towns the 
C. E. societies are doing most excellent work. 
This is certainly true of the society in my own 
church, of which I am glad to bea member. 
I yet believe that the fact is as given in the 
original article, and that it is in every way 
desirable that all facts bearing on the work 
of our churches should be made known. 

Joun M. ComstToox. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Miss Freeman, Wellfleet. ......-.0-.eseceeeeees $2. 
Rey. C. S. Thayer, Hartford, Ct........-.+-..- 
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_ The Carleton Inauguration 


Bright skies, a city in brilliant holiday garb; a 
procession including Governor Van Sant, President 
Northrup and other men notable in the civil, educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical life of the Northwest, 
academic robes gay with college colors—these were 
outward characteristics of the inauguration of Rey. 
William Henry Sallmon as president of Carleton 
College and the closing of thirty-three years of nota- 
dle service by President emeritus James W. Strong. 

After the reception by the presidents at Gridley 
Hall the company marched in academic procession 
to the Congregational Church for the services of in- 


auguration. A hymn written for the occasion by 
Prof. George Huntington was sung. The welcome 
of the trustees, given by Dr. Irwin Shepard, em- 
phasized the value of the small college and gave 
into President Sallmon’s keeping the material and 
spiritual interests of Carleton. Professor Lyman 
voiced the welcome of the faculty, dwelling upon 
the synthesis of truth and life as found in the ideals 
of this Northfield of the West. Albert J. Nason, a 
recent graduate, spoke the welcome of students and 
alumni, 

’ Pres. Cyrus Northrup brought cordial greetings 
from the State University, eloquently pictured the 
difficulties and privileges of a college president and 
rejoiced over the growing fellowship and the spirit 
of amity among colleges. 

The secretary of Yale University, Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr., brought the greetings of President Sall. 
mon’s 4lma Mater. He dwelt upon the distinction 
between a college and a university. A university 
is to produce a specialist; a college is to produce a 
man. For Carleton there is the opportunity of the 
college—the making of men who shall build the pro- 
fessions upon the attainments and character ob- 
tained here. 

In his inaugural address the newly installed pres- 
ident avowed the attraction he felt toward student 
life and outlined specifically the material needs of 
the college—buildings, increased endowments and 
enlarged salaries. A present standard of a million 
was suggested. He also referred in virile fashion 
to the commanding position of the modern presi- 
dent, his relation to trustees, faculty, students, 
alumni, the community and; churches. A pleasant 
feature of the address was an appreciation of Presi- 
dent Strong, who offered the installing prayer for 
his successor. Tree-planting, a reception, an illum- 
ination and jubilations by the student body con- 
eluded a memorable day. President Sallmon has 
already won the loyalty of the student body and the 
support of friends of the college. R. P. H. 


A New Pastor in Indianapolis 


Rey. C. H. Crum, D. D., who has recently resigned 
the pastorate of Beacon Hill Church, Kansas City, 
and has accepted the call of North Church, Indian- 
apolis, was a native of York State and worked on 
a farm until well on in his teens. His mother died 
in his early childhood, and he lived with distant 
relatives. Starting life for himself with no money 
or wealthy friends, by teaching school he earned 
money to secure his education. Hearing of Ober- 
jin, he spent nine years there, excelling in each 
de nt. 

Beginning his ministry in the wilds of northern 
Michigan, he founded First Church, Traverse City ; 
then for a number of years engaged in. teaching. 
Four of these years were spent in Pittsburg, Pa., 
as professor of Latin and Greek in the Central High 


If Tired, Restless, Nervous, 
take. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It quiets and 

the nervés and brain, reStores the ap 
_ petite and induces refreshing sleep. Strengthens 
permanently. 
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School. Here he was put back in the pulpit by 
Plymouth Church, which he had previously sup- 
plied for five and six months respectively. Thence 
he was called to a series of successful and extended 
pastorates, first at Antwerp, N. Y., then with the 
Presbyterian Church of Gloversville, N. Y., and 
later with the Congregational churches of Winona, 
Minn., First Church, Terre Haute, Ind., and Bea- 
con Hill Church, Kansas City. In 1891 Olivet con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

His ministry has been characterized by an ear- 
nest evangelical spirit. There was a revival at 
Terre Haute, a considerable religious awakening 
with many conversions at Gloversville, and power- 
ful revivals at Antwerp and Winona. At Terre 
Haute and Winona churches of less than 300 mem- 
bers were increased to 400. At Winona two chap- 
els were built, in one of which Second Church was 
organized. Also at Terre Haute the prospering 
church built a second church. At Beacon Hill, in 
the face of difficult conditions, he has gathered a 
substantial body of people of excellent spirit. The 
basement of the new church building, costing $10,- 
000, has been built, and its fine rooms are being 
used for work and worship. 

Dr. Crum is a man of fine temper, and of great 
vigor and mental power. Kansas City bids him 
good-by with lingering regret. JerBs-Os 


A Dedication in Central New 
York 


Congregationalism’s adaptability to meet the 
religious needs of a churchless community has 
been shown anew in the recent dedication at Hecla. 
For thirty years a Sunday school has been held in 
the schoolhouse with varying success, and occa- 
sionally preaching services have been sustained, 


Continued on page 710. 
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That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a Common Spring Trouble. 


It’s a sign that the blood is deficient in 
vitality, just as pimples and other erup- 
tions are signs that the blood is impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which only the haz- 
ardous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new courage, 
strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear the 
complexion. 

Accept no substitute. 

“T felt tired all the time and could not sleep. 
After taking Hvood’s Sarsaparilla a while I 
could sleep well and the tired feeling had gone. 


This great medicine has also cured me of 
scrofula.”” Mrs. C. M. Root, Gilead, Ct. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cura 
and keeps the promise. 
All the 
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C OMPANY 


ah HEAVY BRASS 


If you ever intend to buy a Brass Bed- 


stead the time to do it is this very month. 


Notice that the uprights in this bedstead 


are much heavier than on any inexpensive 
design. The filling is correspondingly large. 
The mounts and huskings are different from 
the usual order. 
with massive collars. 
wheel with steel axles. 
Everything bespeaks the expensive bed- 
stead. Yet the price, for the reason men-— 
tioned above, is exceptionally low. 


The sockets are trimmed 
The casters are twin- 
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A Dedication in Central New 
York 


(Continued from page 709.) 


Episcopal, Methodist and Presbyterian ministers 
having occupied the fleld. Last October Rev. W. 
©, Cramer of Westmoreland, the adjoining town, 
accepted an invitation to preach Sunday afternoons, 
and advised the people to builda church, The idea 
vas enthusiastically received. One man who de- 
clared, “We have been heathen long enough,” 
backed up his conviction by giving a good building 
lot and a hundred dollars to start with, making 
other substantial gifts as the movement progressed. 

The dedicatory exercises were thoroughly en- 
joyed. The sermon was by Rey. George C. De Mott 
of West Winfield. Dinner was then served, and it 
would be safe to assert that no larger or happier 
crowd eyer broke bread together in the whole his- 
tory of the town than gathered at table. The ded- 
icatory address was by Prof. Owen Root, D.D., of 
Hamilton College, brother of the present Secretary 
of War. A history of the movement was read, and 
the balance of $115 due on last bills was raised in 
ten minutes. The next Sunday the pastor had the 
pleasure of receiving seven heads of families into 
the new church, while a large class of young people 
is already in preparation for church membership. 

It is doubtful if this movement could ever have 
been consummated under any other than the Con- 
gregational polity. The church building is small, 
but adéquate for the needs of this rural community. 
Its construction has brought the people into broth- 
erly relations unknown before. Voluntary gifts 
from individuals of a carpet, pulpit and its furni- 
ture, chandelier, bell, chairs and Bible indicate the 
generosity of those interested. Their devotion to 
the faithful minister who is behind the success of 
the enterprise is equally marked. G. C. D. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 18, 
a A.M. Subject, A Preview of the General Asso- 
ciation. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE, First Ch., Meriden, Ct., May 20. 


EssExX NORTH BRANCH, W. B. M., S. Byfield, Mass, 
May 21, 10.30 a. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, an- 
nual meeting; Great Barrington, May 20,2 vr. M. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Los Angeles, 
Cal., May 21. 


ATLANTA CONFERENCE, Atlanta, Ga., May 26. 


Y¥. M. O. A. CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
Gearheart, Ore., May 29. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 2-4. 


BENNINGTON COUNTY CONFERENCE, Peru, Vt., June 2. 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, annual meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Mass., June 10. 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONVENTION, Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago, June 2 (0) 


SOUTHERN YOUNG PEOPLE’R MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July 1-8. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
July 6-10, 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y. P, 8. C. E., Denver, Col., 
July 9-13. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSION- 
ARY CONFERENOE, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y. 
July 21-31, : ; 4 ; 


OLDER Boys’ CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 


ee COUNTY CONFERENCE, Vergennes, Vt., May 
“Ve 
; SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Illinois, Evanston, May 18 
Massachusetts, Great Barrington, May 19-21 
Michigan, Cadillac, May 19-21 
New York, Brooklyn, May 19-21 
hiv, Akron, May 19-21 
Pennsylvania, Scranton, May 19-21 
South Dakota, Mitchell, May 19-21 
lowa Creston, May 19-22 
Rhode Island, Providence, May 26-27 
Vermont, Burlington, June 9 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 16 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


MERROW—BROOKS—In Alfred, Me., at residence of 
bride’s parents, may 6, by Rey. R. ©. Drisko, Edwin 
Hall Merrow of Cambridge, Mass., and Annie Mehitable 
Brooks, daughter ef Deacon ©, B. Brooks of Alfred. 


_ Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


COUSENS—In Newton Center, Mass., April 29, Beulah 
F., widow of Horace Cousens, aged 84 yrs., 3 mos. 

PARKER—Entered into rest, from her home in Cam- 

gy het be) aieet an illness of only five 

" ga ake, beloved wife of Rev. Leona 8. 

arker, D. D., aged bs yrs. = 

For all thy saints, who from thetr labors rest, 

Who Thee by faith before the world confessed, 


Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blest! 
— 
=— 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 


ON’T 


Piusburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK = 
Pittsburgh. . 
ANCHOR . 
Cincinnati. this 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC \ properties. 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION outside wear. 
SOUTHERN 
; Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
ea to as long as 
MISSOURI ‘ ; &, 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


Philadelphia, 


wets Ceveland 
eve Ga. ~ 
SALEM necessary. 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL oe 
uffaio. . 
KENTUCKY e If interested 
Louisville, 


“a” 
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be confused by all this talk 


about White Lead chalking, for 


is one of its most desirable 


Pure White Lead properly 
applied will not crack, peel or scale, but 
when it fails will do so gradually from 


It will protect whatever it is applied 


a vestige of the paint ‘re- 


mains, and does not require to be scraped 
or burned off when repainting becomes 


in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
A BSO-CHENT HAT BY MAITI, 


catalogue. 


MEN’S HAT No. 1. 


In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray Mix, 
Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 


COING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—-LIVERPOOL 
Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, $65 upwards. 
Discount allowed if round trip tickets are taken. 


SS. Bohemian...... May 20| SS. Devonian....... June 10 
* Canadian.....0.. 27) “ Bohemian... -“ | 2T 
s° Oestrian ....a.0.0 June 3] “* Canadian.......July 4 
F. O. HOUGHTON & OO., General Agents 
Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


FAST TWIN 


CUNARD LINE SCREW STEAMERS 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet mag fitted with Marconi’s 
wireless system. Rooms upper decks midship. Perfect 
ventilation. 
Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 

Saxonia sails June 2, June 30, July 28, 
Ivernia sails June 16, July 14. 
Ultonia sails May 26, June 23; third class only. 
aye (new), second and third class only, sails 

ay 16. 

A Cunarder from New York every Saturday. 

Discount allowed on combined Outward and Return 
First and Second Cabin Fares. 

Rates, sailings, plans, ete., apply ALEXANDER 
MARTIN, Agent, 126 State St., Boston. 


Hotels and 
Boarding 
Houses 

in Colorado 


$8 to $10 a week will pay for excellent 
board at many a house in Colorado, 
right in the heart of what is beyond 
any question the most charming sum- 
mer country in the world. We publish 
a Handbook of Colorado which tells 
about some 200 desirable places, giving 
the names of the proprietors, prices 
for board, location on the map, which 
is part of the book, information about 
nearby attractions, rates for guides 
and livery, in fact about everything 
there is to know. 

I shall be glad to send you a copy 
without charge. Kindly write for it 
today. 


Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. a3 


f these hats sent post-paid, on receipt 
ts in cash, postal order, or stamps. 
ey bac not satisfactory. We refer to 
irst National Bank « 

We are hat manufacturers, and make the fol- 
lowing offer to introduce these hats and our 
other lines of men’s, boy's and women’s hats 
in every town in the United States. Send for 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 
ror Mill Street, Middletown, N.Y. 


f Middletown, N.Y. 


MEN’S HAT No. 2. 
In smooth finish. Color: Black, Brown, 
Maple, Steel and Pearl. 


SPECIAL INVESTMENT NOTICE. 


A gentleman of some means, a resident of New York, 
writes that he has placed $25, of his own money re- 
cently in a Preferred Stock, which is as reliable, he 
believes, as any bank. This investment is guaranteed 
to pay 7 per cent. yearly. 

Mr. M. states that, if people who have small amounts 
in savings banks, which are paying three or four per 
cent. yearly, could be satisfied (as he is thoro ‘4 
satisfied) that there are a few sound investments whic 
are as secure as any savings bank, and more profitable; 
they would immediately take advantage of such @ 
chance, 

hls ganticree: (whose name is withheld) will be 
very glad to send through his secretary to any person 
pet interested the name of the stock that he has 
purchased, and also where same can be purchased, if 
such parties will enclose a two-cent stamp for his reply. 
Your writing to him will be confidential and you may 
rest assured that he will not use your name in any other 
connection. 

Take up this matter, if you so desire, by mail only, 
and address your correspondence: “PRIVATE SECRE- 
TARY, F. W. M., 511 WEsT 13th 8T., NEW YORK CITY. 

Be sure and mention that you saw this announcement 
in The Congregationalist. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, {31 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued by the City of Seattle In denominations of 8200 
and $500, possessing every element of security and cer- 
tainty of prompt payment of interest and principal so 
eagerly sought by careful investors, can be purchased of 


R. F. GUERIN & CO., Seattle, Wash. 


ths” 
EUROPE SS $250 
Italy same price, REV. L. B. TEMPLE, Flemington, N.J. 


Gy EVROPE & ORIENT 
2Va ason. Limited 

wets fgg MM 

Address, Dr. and Mrs, A. S, Paine, Glens . 


FACTURERS 
PRICES 


OPP.GOCYLSTOH ST. 


ATMANU= JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co.. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


658 WASMINCGECTOR ST., 


BOSTON. 


| 
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SUCCESS 


Is Reached Through 
EXCELLENCE 


That is the true secret of the 
popularity of 


Among ie Seminaries 


HARTFORD 


The most important event of these closing weeks 
is the change in the presidency. The seminary, the 
city, and the work of Congregationalism are to be 
congratulated that Dr. Chester D. Hartranft, who 
resigns as head of this institution is not to leave us. 

4 He will remain at the seminary in some capacity. 
His resignation, which was accepted at a meeting 
: of the seminary trustees about three weeks ago, is 
the result of long deliberations and a series of 
events. Dr. Hartranft has felt for more than a year 
that it would not be best for him to continue in the 
office he has filled so ably for twenty-five years. 
. Believing that there are advantages in a change of 

management he advised the faculty, some time ago, 
of his purpose to resign. For some time he has not 
been as vigorous as formerly, and his recent visit 
to Germany seems to have left him much weaker 
than most of his friends realized. Simultaneously 
with the acceptance of Dr. Hartranft’s resignation 
the trustees voted to invite Dr. W. Douglas Mac- 
Kenzie, now occupying the chair of systematic 
theology in Chicago Seminary, to the presidency of 
Hartford Seminary, and he has accepted. 

Dr. Hartranft’s career at the seminary has been 

marked by progress. His breadth and consecra- 

_tion have found their way into the temper of the 
institution. And it is with no slight degree of satis- 
faction that the many friends of Hartford are as- 
sured that for years to come that yaluable person- 
ality will remaia. 

Mr. Robert E. Speer of the Peechsiatinn Board of 
Foreign Missions has given six lectures on Mission- 
ary Aspects of Great Movements. These thought- 
ful studies of the Tai Ping Rebellion in China, The 
Sepoy Uprising in India, The Slave Trade in Africa, 
The Great Ferment caused by the Babes of Persia, 
and The Youthful Thirst of Japan for Western Civil- 
ization will, we hope, appear before long in print, 
that they may receive the attention they deserve. 

These members of the Senior Class will take part 
in Commencement exercises: Roger A. Dunlap 
will present the poem; Gilbert Lovell will have the 
history and Warren B. Seabury is to deliver the 
oration. The exercises will take place May 27. 

Ww. B.S. 
YALE 


Recent university preachers have been Pres. 
W. D. Hyde,-Rev. E. E. Hale, Bishop W. E. Law- 
rence and Prof. George Adam Smith. 
Marquand Chapel held large audiences when Mr. 
Robert E. Speer of the Presbyterian-Board gave 
two lectures on The Personal Factor in Foreign 
Missions. To give concreteness to his presentation 
he spoke at length of the lives of Raymond Lull, 
the thirteenth century apostle to the Mohammed- 
ans, and George Bowen, missionary to India. 
Rey. E. G. Whitaker, field secretary for Tuske- 
gee, has recently presented an interesting descrip- 
tion of the work there. The Semitic and Biblical 
Club inyited Rey. F. J. Bliss, excavator for the 
, Palestine Exploration Fund, to address the last 
meeting of the year. One of the wittiest and most 
suggestive informal talks-of the year was that of 
. Rey.. Dr. Mackenzie, formerly of San Francisco, 
7 and now pastor of the Rutgers Presbyterian 
Chureh, New York. 
The visit of Prof. George Adam Smith of Glas- 
gow is one of the notable events of the year. Be- 
| side preaching in the college chapel he spoke for 
three successive nights to students from all de- 
partments of the university upon the claims of the 
- Christian life. These talks were of a simple, de- 
yotional character, very earnest and impressive. 
In an informal address before the Divinity School 
he said, referring to the union of the two branches 


of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland: ‘' It will | 


_ take some time for the various congregations to 
settle together through the country, but in the col- 
leges the union has accomplished great results 

already. The consolidation of theological schools 

has eff: a needed economy and greatly strength- 
‘remaining faculties.” He thought the 
Nonconformists ‘were juStified in using extreme 
ist’ the Education Bill, but ques- 

tioned the advisability of refusing to pay taxes 
Ippose by a popular Parliament, saying, ‘‘ This 
iba weapon which may turn against 

_ them when the power of the parties is reyersed.” 

Of u settlements Dr. Smith declared that 

 Scotet ‘experience shows that they are “more or 

less of a failure wherever they are not’ connected 

—- with a iran r congreagtion or packed by. some 


se 8p etarers | 


‘aor teste on + son of the Consciousness 


of Christ; Prof. ines Orr, D. D., Kant and Hegel 
in’ Relation to Theology; Rey. C. A. Dinsmore, 
alumni lecturer, The Permanent Spiritual Value 
of Dante; John R. Mott, lecturer on missions. A 
new arrangement appears by which academic 
Seniors can combine their Senior work with that of 
the Junior year of the Divinity School, thus complet- 
ing the course in two years. 

Among the new courses are Professor Sanders’s 
History of the English Bible and Jewish and Chris- 
tian Laws and Institutions; Professor Stevens’s 
Biblical Basis of Theology; Professor Porter’s 
Philo, and Jewish History in the Time of Christ, 
The study in Old Testament theology is extended 
to a full year course, as is also Dr. Bailey’s system- 
atic sociology. 

Two new names are added to the corps of instruc- 
tors—Mr. Frederic Lent and Dr. W. M. Patton, both 
in the department of Biblical literature. The effi- 
ciency of the department of elocution is to be in- 
creased by placing its hours on the same footing 
with the rest of the curriculum, as prescribed and 
counting for a degree. The study of present mis- 
sion fields is to be resumed after a year’s lapse, and 
additional lecturers are Professors Williams and 
Torrey and Rey. W. H. Sanders of West Central 
Africa. R. G. © 


April Receipts of the A, M. A. 


. 1902 1903 

Donations, $12.960.83 $18,102.26 
Estates, 11,052.13 5,673.44 
Tuition, 5,823.58 6,574.37 
Total, $29,836.54 $30,350.07 

7mos.1902 7 mos. 1903 
Donations, $105,211.30 $101,350.88 
Estates, 48,438.87 41,584.31 
Tuition, 34,462.77 36,762.36 
Total, $188,112.94 $179,697.55 


The decrease in donations is $3,860.42, and in 
estates for current work, $6,854.56; and anincrease 
in tuition of $2,299.59; a net decrease of $8,415.39, 


Crockery aud Glassware 


For Summer Homes. 


Intending purchasers will find every 
requisite in this line, whether in Dinner 
Sets, Toilet Sets, Lamps and Glass- 
ware, in sets or matching up old sets, 
all grades, from the ordinary low cost to 
the finer grades. 

Selections made now will be sent at 


date required. 

Monograms, crests and decorations for 
Yacht services, done to order. 

We would also suggest that now is a 
good time to order matchings for your 
China and Glass for your city home, that 
it may be ready for delivery when you 
return in Autumn, as considerable time 
is required for importation. 


Historical Plates. We have re- 


‘cently added ‘several subjects to our 


series. Harvard ‘College Gate — Monti- 
cello, Home of Jefferson—The Chew 
House, Germantown, Phila. — Elmwood, 
Cambridge—et al. A booklet of half-tone 
cuts will be mailed free on application. 


One Price Marked in Plain Figures. 
Inspection Invited. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co, 
| Grockery, China and Glass Merchants, 


e and, petal. 


Wholesale re 
120 FRANKLIN ST., cor. Federal, 
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For Children. 


TRUE SHAPE, 
HANDSOME APPEARANCE, 
REAL OAK SOLES, 

All strong points of merit, and 
the reasons why you should buy 


the next pair of shoes for the little 
one of this famous ce whales 


ae Norwell Co, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
_AND PRICES 


What DR. GEO. A. GORDON says 


Professor Park’s Memorial 
Collection of Sermons 


I find of great interest for three reasons: First, 
because of the excellent reproductions of strik- 
ing photographs of a great personality at dif- 
ferent periods of his career; second, because 
the volume contains Professor Park’s two 
famous sermons—the Judas sermon and the 
Peter sermon; third, and chiefly, because in 
this book are two discourses of permanent 
significance —one a model memorial sermon, 
namely that on Moses Stuart, the other the 
professor’s sermon on “‘ The Theology of a 
Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings,” 
discourse which I am inclined to think the 
greatest ever preached by any minister in this 
country. Yours very truly, 
GEORGE A. GORDON, 
Old South Church, Boston. 


This memorial volume, compiled by his 
daughter, is worthy of a place in every min- 
ister’s library, and, as the Interior says, 
“ought to become a classic for students pre- 
paring for the pulpit.” 

Price $1.50 net. 


If any minister wishes to examine it before 
purchasing, he may do so by filling out the 
coupon below. 


2 : , Boston 
The Pilgrim Press Chicago 


Address either house as most conventent,. 
Please mail me a copy of the Memorial 
Volume of Sermons by Prof Edwards A. 
Park, for which I will remit $1.50 within 30 
days or will return the book in perfect con- 
dition, postpaid. 


BGR cate cc APs. unt ps oose> 00> bain AO) 
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Record of the Week 


Calls 


BLOMBERG, CARL R. A., Chicago Sem., to Glén- 
wood, Wis. Accepts. 

BuLwock, M. C., to remain another year at Tyrone 
and Deerfield, Mich. Accepts. 

BuRHANS, Paut C., Seward, Neb., to Second Ch., 
Eau Claire, Wis. Accepts. 

@aLKriNs, RAYMOND, Pilgrim Memorial Ch., Pitts- 
field, Mass., accepts call to State St. Ch., Portland, 
Me. 

GHAPMAN, FRANCIS H., Chicago Sem., to Bristol 
and Paris, Wis. Accepts. 

Ouiips, Irvine H., Hartford Sem.,to Benson, Vt. 
Accepts. 

Coomps, HARRY E., Hartford Sem.,to Peru, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

DALE, JOHN H., Andover Sem., to Billerica, Mass. 
Accepts. 

Davis, Oscar F., to remain a fourth year at 
Emington, Ml. 

Dick, JEREMIAH M., Hubbard, Bethel and Elliott 
Prairie, Ore.; to engage in 8. S. work in Washing- 
ton. Accepts. 

ENDERS, GO. C., toremaina fifth year at Pittsfield, 
0. Accepts. 

FINGER, JAcoB, Hartford Sem., to Meth. Ch., 
Bakersfield, Vt. Accepts, 

FOWLES, RAYMOND A., Bangor Sem., to Monson, 
Me., wnere he has been supplying. Accepts. 

FRENCH, D. E., to Arborville, Neb., where he has 
been supplying. Accepts. 

HENSHAW, THOS. D., Parkman, O., to Fairport 
and Richmond. Declines. 

HuFFER, V. E., Marion, Ll., to Metropolis. 
cepts. 

JAMES, GEO. W., Hiteman, Io., to Plymouth Ch., 
E. St. Louis, [ll]. Accepts. 

LE FEBRE, JOHN, who has been supplying Cable, 
Wis., in connection with study in Ashland Acad- 
emy,to Clear Lake. Accepts, discontinuing study. 

MACKENZIE, W. DOUGLAS, professor of system- 
atic theology, Chicago Sem., to presidency of 
Hartford Sem. Accepts. 

Moors, M. A., West Grove, Io., to Letcher, S. D. 
Accepts. 

NELSON, GUSTAVE W., Ashland, Ore., to Albany. 

NEweaQvuist, K., not called to Glenwood, Wis., as 
recently reported. 

OweEN, GEO. W., Hartford Sem., to First Ch., Lynn, 
Mass. Accepts. 

PRICE, WM. F., Webster, Liberty and Manning, 
Wis., to Hancock and Coloma, Mich, Accepts. 

ROGERS, C. WELLINGTON, to S. Bristol, Me. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

SHORT, WALLACE M., Evansville, Wis., to Beacon 
Hill Ch., Kansas City, Mo. 

Swat, Car J., to remain another year at Sauk 
Rapids and Cable, Minn. 

SwitzeR, Miss ANNE E, La Fayette, Col., to Hol- 
drege, Neb. Accepts, having begun work March 1. 

WALCOTT, PHILIP C., Hartford Sem., to become 
assistant superintendent of the Sunday school at 
Asylum Hill Ch., Hartford, Ct. Accepts. 

WALKER, WM. H., formerly of Wilmette, IIL, to 
South Haven, Mich. 

WITHEY, FrReEp’K N., Oklahoma City, Okl, to 
Brookfield, Mo. Accepts. 


Ac- 


Ordinations and Installations 


GATES, CARL M., o. Dorset, Vt., his home chureh, 
April 6. Sermon, Rev. J. E. Frame; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. C. H. Peck, G. A. Furness, 0. H. 
James, C. R. Seymour, D. D., C. L. Carhart, O. H. 
Gates, brother of the candidate. 

PERSONS, FRED’K T., 0. United Ch., New Haven, 
Ct., May 6. Sermon, Rev. Arthur Goodenough; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. John De Peu, W. J. 
Mutch, G.8. Dickerman, J. T. Stocking and Drs. 
T. T. Munger, W. L. Phillips and B. W. Bacon. 

PRATT, ARTHUR P., i. Third Ch., Chelsea, Mass., 
May 5. Sermon, Rev. F. W. Merrick, Ph. D.; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. W. 8. Eaton, T. E. 
Babb, 8S. P. Cook, S. M. Cathcart, H. W. Stebbins 
and Drs. W. W. Jordan, 8. L. Loomis and A. H. 
Plumb. 


Resignations 


APEAHAM, SARKIS A., Patten, Me., to take effect 
June 28. 

ARNOLD, SerH A., Clackamas, Park Place and 
Ely, Ore. Present address, Vancouver, Wn., 
R. F. D. No. 1. 

BIDWELL, CHAS. A., South Main St. Ch., Manches- 
ter, N. H., to take effect June 1, after a pastorate 
of seven years. 

BLAKESLEE, NEwTon T., North Side Ch., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., after ten years’ service. 

Dick, JEREMIAH M., Hubbard, Bethel and Eliott 
Prairie, Ore. 

Forp, Ron't, Campton, N. H,, to take effect June 1, 
after ten years’ service. 

GARDNER, NATHAN E., Hemingford Neb. 

@xairrirns, Grirrirn, Eureka, Cal., after twelve 
years’ service. Will remove to Berkeley and 
become field representative of The Pacific and 
The Pacific Presbyterian. 

HEATH, JEAN E., Cornish, N. H. 

LowE.u, Joun N., West Ch., Haverhill, Mass., 
after twenty-three years’ service. 
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MoRRISON, GEO. M., Plymouth Ch., St. Paul, 
Minn., after five years’ service. 

NICHOLS, JOHN H., Plain Ch., Bowling Green, O., 
on account of continued illness in his family. 
Has returned to them in England. 

PRESTON, WM. F., Onandaga, Mich. 

Rosk, CuAs. G., Mattison and Batavia, Mich. 

WISWALL, ALEX., Upton, Mass., after eleven 
years’ service. 


Stated Supplies 


BERG, IRVING H., Hartford Sem., at Granby, Ct., 
for the summer. 

BoorH, HAROLD G., Hartford Sem., at Portage 
Lake, Me., for the summer. 

BROCKIE, JOHN M., Bangor Sem., at Sandy Point, 
Me., for the summer. 

CASE, HERBERT E. B., Hartford Sem., at Miarda, 
Me., for the summer. 

CAMPBELL, WM. J., Bangor Sem., at Cambridge, 
Mass., for summer work. 

Cross, Jupson L., Yale Sem., at Silver Creek, 
Neb., for the summer. 

EMRICH, RICHARD S. M., Hartford Sem., at Range- 
ley, Me., for the summer. 

GATES, MERRILL E., Washington, D. C., at Central 
Ch, Philadelphia, Pa., while the church is with- 
out a pastor. 

HAWKESWORTH, CHAS. W., Bangor Sem., for the 
summer at Sunset, Me., where he supplied last 
summer, 

Houton, HoRACcE, Yale Sem., at Bertrand, Neb., 
for the summer. 

KILBon, GEO. L. W., Hartford Sem., at Stacey- 
ville, Me., for the summer. 

MANN, GEO. E, Bangor Sem., at Kenduskeag and 
Stillwater, Me., for the summer, 

MARTIN, JOEL, evangelist, of Rondo, Mich., at Kal- 
kaska for three months. 

RONALD, Wo. B., Hartford Sem., at Tolland, Ct., 
for the summer. 

WILLIAMS, Epw. M., Oberlin Sem., at Hermosa, 
S. D., for the summer. 

YARROW, ERNEST A., Hartford Sem., at E. Granby, 
Ct., for the summer. 


Licensed to Preach 


When known, the name of the college from which 
the candidate graduated is appended. 


BY NEW HAVEN, CT., CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


CLARK, GRANT V., Yale Sem. 
Cook, Harry B., Yale Sem. 
EKINS, GROVE F., Yale Sem. (Knox). 


Continued on page 713. 


rubbing. Rubbing means un- 
healthy work; no time to your- 
self; no comfort in washing. 
Less rubbing means less wear- 


ing, scraping, tearing; fewer 
clothes to buy;economy. Save 
your health, your strength; 
wash in a suitable, womanly 
way; and while doing this, 
you're 697 


EARNING MONE 


Never Neglect Constipation 


It means too much misery and piling up of 
disease for all parts of the body. Death often 
starts with constipation. The clogging of the 
bowels forces poisons through the intestines 
into the blood. All sorts of diseases com- 
mence that way. Most common complaints 
are dyspepsia, indigestion, catarrh of the 
stomach, liver complaint, kidney trouble, 
headaches, etc. The bowels must be re- 
lieved, but not with cathartics or purgatives. 
They weaken and aggravate the disease. Use 
Vernal Saw P.«lmetto Berry Wine instead, 
It is a tonic laxative of the highest order. It 
builds up and adds new strevgth and vigor, 
It assists the bowels to move themselves nat- 
urally and healthfully without medicine. One 
smali dose a day will cure any case, and re- 
move the cause of the trouble. It is not a 
patent nostrum. The list of ingredients goes 
with every package with explanation of their 
action. It is not ogg temporary relief, 
itisapermanentcure. Tryit. A free sample 
bottle for the acing 9 Vernal Remedy Co., 
122 Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

For sale by all leading druggists. 
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Byes 2k 


Who make 
the lamp chim- 


neys? 
Macbeth makes 
the good ones. 


His name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, 


Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne 
or other skin troubles, can be 
promptly cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from” 


Qe, estate 


ooklet on the rational treat- 
ment of diseases sent free 


0., 
57 Sty 
New York 


FREE 


How they write after using the new 
Hymn-Book 


Pilgrim Songs 


J. B. Irvine, Jr., Los Angeles, Cal., who has 


had much experience in the preparation of — 


other hymnals, says: 

“Tam more delighted than ever with ‘PILGRIM 
Sones’ and am gratified at my success in indue- 
ing the First Congregational Chureh here to get this 
hymnal for their Sunday school and prayer meet- 
ing. We are using it with pleasure and great profit, 
and desire to express our appreciation of the excel- 
lent work of the compilers and our indebtedness to 
them for a real treasury of song. 

“T hope the editors will succeed in producing a 
hymnal as superior for use in church as is ‘ Pilgrim 
Songs’ for the Sunday school.” 


“Pilgrim Songs” is being introduced into 
many of our very best schools after being 
critically compared with all the best hymn- 
books in the market. Its words are choice, 
and its music, though high class, is not as a 
rule difficult, but has vigorous movement and 
pleasing melody, and, what is equally im- 
portant, words and music are adapted to each 
other. 

Returnable sample for examination free. 


25 cts. and 35 cts. net 


ES a 
F you ever buy any books, you cannot & 
be without the new Pilgrim Press 
which quotes low prices on all the popular bo 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at B " 
or Chicago, . ™" 


soston The Pilgrim Press cxiease 


16. May 1903 


"i and Around New York 


ircumyenting the Shylocks 


Already several loan associations in New 
York exist which aim to assist the poor by 
loans on personal property at interest rates 
much lower than are charged by regular 
pawnbbrokers; but a new one, to loan at 
smaller charges than any, is seeking incorpor- 
ation. Six per cent. per annum is to be the 
maximum charge, the pawnbrokers charging 
thirty per cent., St. Bartholomew’s Associa- 
tion eighteen, and the Provident Loan Society 
about twelve. Some say that the expenses of 
the business cannot be met at this low inter- 
est rate; but those at the head of the move- 
ment, including the president of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, a Roman Paulist Father, 
Dr. Burrell of Collegiate Church, and two 
bankers, claim that the experiment is worth 
trying, as the society will do acharitable work 
more needed than is generally realized. 


A Church Crusade against the Police 


Police Inspector Cross is the latest officer to 
be dismissed from the force on charges origi- 
nating with church people. He was in charge 
of the district against which Rey. Mr. Pad- 
dock of the Episcopal church made sensa- 
tional charges a year or two ago. Charges 
against him were not considered by police 
officials at the time, but now, after a six 
weeks’ trial, he has been found guilty of neg- 
lect of duty. In Brooklyn Rev. Dr. Cortland 
Myers of the Baptist Temple is heading a 
movement to clean that borough of gambling 
and other vices, and two men have already 
been convicted on evidence presented by him 
or his agents. Police charges will inevitably 
follow. The moral influence of these exam- 
ples is felt throughout the force, for a “‘church 
crusade” is what dishonest policemen most 
fear. r 


Building Blocked by Strikes : 


There are indications that New York is on 
the verge of Jabor troubles more serious than 
any experienced here for years. The subway 
work is at a standstill in many places because 
of a strike of unskilled laborers; two unions 
of carpenters are fighting each other; team 
drivers who handle building materials demand 
more pay, and in other lines laboring men are 
making hard the lot of the employer. The 
employing firms have about reacned the limit 
of their patience and many are likely to follow 
the example of building material dealers, who 
have stopped delivering goods because of the 
trouble with their teamsters. At this writing 
practically no material for rew buildings is 
being delivered and as supplies.on hand are 
exhausted, carpenters, ironworkers, brick- 
layers and workmen generally are being dis- 
charged. It is estimated that 100,000 men will 
be idle in a few days unless troubles are ad- 
justed, and many important building enter- 
prises are already ata standstill. co. N. A. 


- Nuggets 
(Continued from page 705 ] 


_actual.... That is the good news of the future 
existence—a time and a place to develop to the full 
extent of one’s inherent powers.—Mr. Bishop. 


Human personality is the crowning work of 
‘nature. Will it be ingloriously undone because a 
yalve in the heart or an artery in the brain gives 
way? Will the work of thousands of years ‘n 
evolving and equipping a magnificent personality 
be in a moment rendered abortive, all because a 
microscopic parasite has been breathed into the 
blood ?—Mr, Bishop. _ 

If Congregationalism retains its leadership, in the 
control of itself it must be a pattern of good goyern- 
ment—no dishonesty in its own rule, no trickery in 
the election of its own officers, no packing of coun- 
cils in the dismission of ministers, no doubtful ex- 
pedients in its attempts to raise money, no tamper- 
ing with figures to make a showing that facts will 
not warrant.—Dr. Richardson. 

_ The sermon is the confession of faith for the 
eongregation. It declares what each man would 
ak as in the presence of God his thought takes 
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shape....A spiritual congregation preaches a 
spiritual sermon and a worldly congregation 
preaches a worldly sermon. The minister may 
purpose otherwise, but a force he cannot resist 
Shapes his speech.—Rev. Wilbert L. Anderson. 


Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 712.) 


MCGREGOR, ERNEST F., Yale Sem. (Minnesota.) 
PALMER, ALBERT W., Yale Sem. (California). 
Rounpy, Ropney W., Yale Sem. (Amherst). 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


Opp, ALA.—Bethel Ch. is the name of the new or- 
ganization of which Rev. W. 8. Jones is pastor. 
The older church mentioned in the Year-Book is 
locally known as Pleasant Grove Ch. 

TILLINGHAST, WIS., vec. 29 April. 


Personals 


PITKIN, WALTER B., Hartford Sem., has received 
the J.S. Welles Fellowship for two years of for- 
eign study. He will sail early in the fall. 


April Receipts of the A. B. C. F, M. 


1902 1903 

Donations, $43,188 81 $43,271.84 
Legacies, 32,494.38 19,219 10 
Total, $75,683.19 $62,490.94 

S mos. 1902 8 mos..1903 
Donations, $347,983.12, $360,799.64 
Legacies, 92,931.25 59,644.10 
Total, $440,914.37 $420,443.74 


Increase in donations, $12,816.52; decrease in 
legacies, $33,287.15 ; total decrease, $20,470.63. 


Unusual Features and Methods 


EATON, Cou.—Eight adults were added at a recent 
communion, half on confession. The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs recently gave a calisthenic exhi- 
bition which revealed the work that had been 
done with them along Bible lines as well as in 
physical culture. The proceeds freed the Bible 
school of debt. The parents presented the pastor, 
Rev. S. C. Dickinson, with $25 next day, as an 
expression of appreciation for his work among 
the boys and girls. The C. E. Society is beautify- 
ing the church by putting in a lawn and planting 
flowers about the building. 

PATCHOGUE, N. Y.—Rev. S. W. Haven asked his 
people on Easter Sunday for $800, to be applied 
on various debts. Envelopes, giving needed in- 
formation but no clew to the giver, were distrib- 
uted in advance and by a secret free will offering 
nearly $1,100 was secured, to which $138 from 
an entertainment was added. To unify the many 
branches of work represented in the church with 
its two outlying chapels, a meeting of all cburch 
officers is held at the parsonage at least twice a 
year. This brings about thirty persons together 
as a Church Council to consider and distribute 
the work. Another plan of this inventive pastor 
is to train up a force of young men to act as un 
derstudies to the regular church offizers, assisting 
in details, thus gaining knowledge and experi- 
ence which will fit them for larger responsibilities 
as the elder men lay them down. 


Baked! 


Por Ik and =,” 


Beans 


(Natural Flavor) 


Food Products 


Always ready to serve—always deliciously ap- 
petizing. The natural flavor of the choicest 
meats and vegetables—the delicate aroma that 
comes from dishes temptingly prepared—the 
appetizing, satisfying re lish that delights the 
epicure—all these you'll find in Libby’s 
ome Baked Pork and Beans. Made in 
Libby’s spotless kitchens, where purity reigns 
lee a a only one of Libby’s Good 
“hings to Eat. 
yim five 2c stamps for Libby's big Atlas of the 
World. Handsome booklet—“How to Make Good 
Things to Eat'’—free. 


Libby, McNeill g& Libby 
Chicago 
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is one of the greatest gifts that Nature can 
bestow. It comes to those who obey her 
laws. Nature’s food is grain—and fruit. 


“Malta“Vita 


is whole wheat impregnated with barley malt, 
seasoned with salt, thoroughly cooked, daintily 
flaked, toasted to nut-brown crispness. ° It 
makes a delightful, appetizing, satisfying meal 
—morning, noon, night. Delicious when served 
with fresh luscious fruit. 


No Work, no heat; 
Just cream—then eat. 


See coupon in Malta-Vita packages, telling how to secure a 
3350.00 Kimball Piano and other valuable articles free. 


Malta-Vita Pure Food Company, 
EI Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S, A. 
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PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


| ele mane pT, | 


IN THE SOUP 


It is the flavor that marks the differ- 
f ence between good and poor soup. 


3 Slade’s 


gives the 
flavor of 
fresh 
celery to 
the soup 
and 
makes it 
more 
pleasing 
and more 
healthful 


Ask for Slade’s 


D.& L SLADE 
COMPANY 


cont 
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MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


O Pp i U Habits Cured. Sanatorlum 
Established 1875. Thousands 
having failed elsewhere 


have been cured byus. Treatmentcan be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


HOOPING-CGOUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation, 

The celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpwARDS & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


A Sick Stomach 
An Aching Head 
A Constipated Habit 


a “+ W; = — 
- SELTZEL 3 are readily corrected by the 
a... ff use of Tarrant’s Seltzer 
R\ 


a Aperient. _ 


50c, & $1.00, 


THE TARRANT CO., At druggists or by Mail. 


Chemists, New York. 
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THER HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 17, Sunday. Perils of Wealth.—Mark 

10: 23-31. 

There is no fixed limit or outward measure 
for this peril of wealth; so that, for example, 
it affects only millionaires. We do not know 
how much Judas hoarded, but he sold his 
Lord for a.little more than twenty dollars. 
The measure is that of heart’s love. Evil 
pays no more than it must and a man may 
sell his soul fora morsel of meat. The peril 
of growing -wealth is great. “If riches in- 
crease, set not your heart upon them.” 
Christ’s comparison is hyperbole, that is, 
emphasis by exaggeration. His “‘ Let your 
communication be Yea, yea; Nay, nay,” did 
not in his own practice exclude figures of 
speech, 


May 18. The Day at Cesarea Philippi.— 

Matt. 16: 13-20. 

Remember both that Jesus calls himself 
the corner stone and that Peter calls him so 
{1 Peter 2: 1-9]. There was a grave irony 
in reminding the impulsive and unstable dis- 
ciple that his name was taken from the rock, 
but there was also a divine promise of future 
stability and usefulness. Christ sees us not 
only as we are, but also as we are to be, and 
trusts us as he trusts his church with the 
power of the keys. It was not in the stress 
of work but in the quiet of retirement that 
Jesus asked the opinion of his disciples. In 
stillness the heart speaks. They came from 
an ebbing tide of popular faith, Peter’s con- 
fession was a stroke against the stream. 


May 19. Rebuking Peter.—Matt. 16: 21-27. 

How swiftly Peter commended becomes 
Peter rebuked when he thinks himself wiser 
than his Lord. Christ has rebuke for our 
shortsighted discontent. How often must we 
hear him say, a8 once again to Peter, “‘ What 
I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.” The way of suffering is 
needful for the Master—why not for his dis- 
ciples ? 


May 20. Tribute from the Sea.—Matt. 17: 

22-27, 

The half-shekel was the Jew’s share of the 
cost of the temple services. To claim a son’s 
exemption was deliberately to associate him- 
self with God, to whom the seryices and sacri- 
fices were offered. It is the sovereign of the 
earth who obtains money in so masterful a 
fashion. It is the Son of Man who pays his 
tax and provides payment for his disciple, 


May 21. The Childlike Heart.— Matt. 18: 1-6. 
They asked abouts high places, he answered 


A LAST RESORT. 
Pure Food Should Be the First. 


When the iets machine goes wrong it’s 
ten to one that the trouble began with the 
pe ap and can therefore be removed by the 
of proper food, A my well known in 
Br sto], Ontario Count » Y., tells of the 
experience she had curing | her only child by 
the use of scientific food: S vt y little daughter, 
the only child and for that. reason. doubly 
, inherited nervous dyspepsia. we tried 
kinds of remedies.and soft foods, At last, 
when patience was about exhau | the 
child’s condition had grown so bad the whole 
family was aroused, we tried Grape-Nuts. © 
“ A’ friend recommended the food as one 
which her own delicate children had grown 
resort bo so I purchased a box—as a last 
na very short time a marked change 
i health and disposition -was seen 
Wht on made our case easy was that she liked 
itat once and its crisp, nutty flavor has made 
it an immediate favorite with the most fas- 
tidious in our pay. 
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about the entrance door, ‘Except ye turn” 
—how proud and unchildlike are our hearts! 
Humility is a condition of being exalted be- 
cause it is the’essential qualification for serv- 
ice. When self gets in the way we are not 
likely to be of much use to others. 


May 22. God Wills Salvation.—Matt. 18: 

7-14. 

To become an oceasion of stumbling is to 
work against God’s purpose of salvation. 
The little ones include children first and then 
those of the childlike heart. Our assurance of 
salvation grows out of simple trust in God. 
The desire of his heart is imaged in the para- 
ble of the shepherd seeking his lost sheep.’ If 
we perish it will be because we avoid his 
search. 


May 23. The Law of Offenses.—Matt. 18: 

15-18; Luke 1721-4 

The thought of brotherhood creates the at- 
mosphere of the Christian life under all con- 
ditions. It shapes the methods. by which we 
seek redress. When wego to makecomplaint 
we must be ready to forgive. Church dis- 
cipline which forgets brotherhood and aims 
at penalty must. always fail. Seven does not 
stand for a definite-number here, but for a 
continual’ readiness to forgive. 


Progress in. Kansas 


The third year of self-support in Kansas Home Mis- 
sions has closed with a fair balance in the treasury, 
and the realization that this has been the best thus 
far in the endeavor to secure gifts from our churches. 
Receipts were $1,000 more than in the previous year. 
The first year started with the enthusiasm liable to 
accompany anew idea. More than halfthe churches 
met the requests made of them, and the socicty 
closed its first year with $1,000 in its treasury. 
The second year. was the time of sorrow. The 
severe season that saw almost an entire loss of 
the corn crop helped the spirit of weariness likely 
to follow the first effort of enthusiasm. Collections 
fell off sadly and only because of a timely legacy 
did the society clear the year with a balance in 
hand. The third year was felt to be the test of the 
plan of caring for our own. Calls for help were 
many and the cost of the missions was increased 
heavily. The gifts came in slowly for the first ten 
months and it was feared that the new idea would 
have to go the way of many others. But the 
churches have come forward grandly; half have 
met their apportionments. Nothing has so stimu- 
lated the churches to action in missionary service 
as this plan of self-support. We know our power 
now and are ready for the hard work before us. 

The past year has also witnessed the filling of the 
ranks of our ministry: There has been a fine list 
of new comers and the older men have desired to 
stay in a fellowship growing stronger every year. 
For every man who has thought to better himself 
by leaving the state, three have come, so that our 
churehes, with few exceptions, are supplied with 
pastors. 

Winter and spring have seen the happy increase 
of several churthes. Dr. Sargent in Wichita has 
added about 100 to his ‘fellowship in the last year, 
using no outside aid, but simply being watchful to 
gather in the many new comersin that rapidly grow- 
ing town. Miss Brock, pastor at Clay Center, had 
the aid of an evangelist for three weeks and the 
membership has increased over 50 per cent. Chel- 
sea Church in Kansas City has added over forty 


since Jan. 1. Kirywin hasbeen blessed in special work 


in which Rey. J. E. Kirkpatrick had the assistance 
of Evangelist Stough. The Topeka churches were 
helped by the great meétings held by the Oliver 
brothers on the North Side and Evangelist Williams 
on the South Side. And just now comés the word 
that Overbrook has had 4 rare work of grace, re- 
sulting in 100 conversions. Downs, after experi- 
encing an increase of forty, called the man the 
people were desirous of securing, at a salary far 
in advance of the usual amount of the pastoral 
tupport, and is happy in the leadership of Rev. 
W. E. Brebm. 

The State Association 't ‘met this year at Salina. 
It was there that, eleven years ago, the state forces 
agreed to work toward self-support in home mis- 
sions, taking eight years to accomplish the effort. 
Three years of the plan ‘are now bistory and the 
workers went back to.Saling to assert to the world 
that the plan is .no.longer an experiment, but is 
worthy of the consideration of our less venturesome 
neighbors, H. EK. T. 


Out Benevolenk Stee 
WoMAn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, ode 704, m 704, Congregs. ry 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
is represented in Massachusetts 
only) by the Maske gis Misstonary So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congr Rev. J 
Colt, Secreiary, Reve kawin 8 Palmer, ner, Treasurer 
Maca 8 are perbtige rm. ABSOOLATION hte’ 
607, Congregational House. Lizzie Tress. 
urer; Miss ts Sherman, Home Secretary. | 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS YOR FOREIGN 
MIssiON fe Congregational H 


Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, lishing and 

Pure yasing Agent. Office in New Fourth Aye. 

and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 1 e St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL OBURCH a ke SociEty. 


—_- in building churches and ‘Rev. . DDs 
Richards, D. D., Secretary f y, Hy, Gobi" 

Sécretary Emeritus; ‘haries EB. ong Tears 

Fast 22d St., New York, N. Xs Rev. H, Talnter, 108 
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BOARD OF MINISTERIAL 1 Be- 
quests solicited inthis name. Send gifts G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears palldee ie Apply fix ‘aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Conan 7 of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). ject th 


lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and sun ay Schools hy and {ts suburbs. 
ry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, ——? e ‘i. 


Hen 
Flint. Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda St , B 


BoOsTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND Sooty organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander Mc: r, 
Geo. Gould; Gorresponding Seeretasy, *Rey.C. P. Osborn Tne, 
successor to Barna S. Snow, Room’ 601 Congregatio’ 
House, Boston. A Congre; onal 
the material, social, mo 
seamen. Bequests should be made pa 
Seamaii’s Friend society. Contribu' 
and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY 

ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend society, 
Room 601 Congregetions House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership ao life membershi rae Regn ae Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cam pecoreiret, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville yee oH Roxbury, Mass. 
Corenepaeis Secretary Edward 8. Chapin, a7 
Lake View Avenue, Cam woes Clerk, Miss Fannie 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 


ons from churches 


PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion} offers its services to churches. pastors or 
ulpit supplies in Massachusetts er States. 
Room 610 Congregational House, B _ Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Seeretary. 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY cluding 
former New West Education Commission) - olarships 


for students for the minis! eis as itp states. en 
tional Colleges and Academ es in en 
free Christian schools in Utah a ox exico. 

ward 8S Tead, es 614, 618 Congregational . FF. Wil kins, 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY SOCTATION Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational 
South and in the West, among the In and 
Boston office, 615 Congregational Ho House; ie yog office 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY hg a kell 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. ¥. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom do 
tions and all correspondence re to estates and 
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D. D., Editorial Secretary; Choate, 
D ‘ton, Asso- 
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16 May 1908 
\. For Bideavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 

BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


~ Topic, May 24-30. Powerand Prayer. Acts 
1: 13, 14; 2: 1-4, 41. 

_ The world is always looking for more power. 
That is why Niagara is being harnessed for 


_manufactory and illuminating purposes and 


the great glaciers on Mt. Ranier are being util- 
ized to serve the thriving cities of the North- 
west. For more years than we are able to 
number the mighty flood of waters has been 
pouring through the Niagara River. Persons 
came from all over the world to behold and 
wonder, but the nineteenth century was nearly 
ended before any one thought of the pos- 
sibility of taming that mighty force and 
making it serve human necessities. Per- 
haps when the project was first broached, 
many a man looked upon it as a wild dream, 
but keen electricians and engineers persisted 
and today every visitor to Niagara or Buffalo 
sees the results. 


Here is a power in the world that we call 
God. All through. the centuries’ men have 
lived out their years without any vital per- 
sonal touch with him. Yet all through the 


, centuries spiritually minded men and women 


have not only known the possibility of com- 
munication with. that power but have them- 
selves tested and availed themselves of it, 
While philosophers and theologians have been 
discussing the matter, the pure in heart, the 
aspiring in spirit have poured their needs 
into the ears of One whom they knew heard 
and had compassion; and any man may wake 
up to the fact that right within his grasp are 
resources richer and deeper than any others 
available to him. 


' It was the most natural thing in the world 
for the apostles, after returning from the 
mountain whence they saw their Lord ascend, 
to have resorted to the upper chamber for 
prayer. In nothing had his influence been 
more marked on them than in their conception 
and use of prayer. So when it devolved upon 


them to take up Jesus’ work, they realized the 


necessity of connecting with the same foun- 
tain that had filled his life so full. God had 


come so nigh them in the person of his Son. 


that they were bound to maintain this sense 
of his nearness and his help. Christ’s best 
and most effective servants since then have 
laid hold of the same power, by means of 
which tasks other wise impossible were carried 
through to the finish. Yes, there is something 
in prayer—speculate as we may about it: it 


‘is the one force behind all the prevailing 


POOR DOMINIE 
Between the Devil and the Deep Sea. 


A clergyman of Gresham, Neb., who drank 
coffee for many years suffered from chronic 
insomnia and from territic headaches when 
He says: ‘I have been a very 
heavy user of coffee for so long and have seen 
its effects so clearly that there is now no doubt 


in my mind concerning its injarious effects 
- upon the nervons system. 


““While a coffee user I was unable to sleep 

ie hours after retiring at night and on the 

other faye terrific headaches resulted if the 

aid not —_ for drinking coffee passed and I 
not Ce 


so I was in a miserable position. 
da firm friendin Postum Cereal 
Cotes and from the very time that I adopted 
Postum all these evil effects vanished. I now 
a des sound sleep and improved appetite and 
poldedly aparet complexion, and I am con- 
that better heaith and a longer life 
bine the result of its generaluse. [havea 
friend who has been a user of Postum for sev- 
eral. years : the story of her recovery from 
eae te of Bnd ry simply by using 
wondertat of coffee seems almost too 
rful oo true. Many times she was 
eath’s door and the doctors had fre- 
Sod tas up as hopeless, but she 
eaving off coffee and 
eye to sa a 
og stum. ame given by 
Battle C oat ick 


ore seer sena! 
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Christian movements in history and the one 


secret of happy, successful Christian living. 


As modern problems crowd in upon us we 
need to get back to this source of invincible 
strength. How can the individual Christian 
vanquish his own temptations; how can the 
church overcome indifference in the commu- 
nity; how can we purify our cities; lift up the 
Negro; do our duty by the immigrants flock- 
ing to these shores; evangelize distant na- 
tions, unless we co-operate with a power 
greater than ourselves and rely constantly 
upon its guidance and inspiration? 


When we talk about more praying let us 
not think that it is necessary always to go 
into a retreat with others for that end, or to 
go apart by ourselves for extended seasons 
of prayer. We must not ask impossibilities 
from a business man crowded with interests 
from morning until night, or from the mother 
of a large family pressed at every turnin the 
day with inevitable responsibilities. A few 
moments spent when the mind is alert, ea- 
gerly seeking God and his help, an occasional 
“Lord, help me,” in the midst of the hum of 
activities, and above all, a temper of mind 
that rests constantly in God and trusts him 
all the day and all the way—these are the 
real essentials, 


Evangelism in Ethan Allen’s 
Country 


The recent Campbell Morgan meetings in Bur- 
lington, Vt., fully met the expectations of their 
projectors, and the great preacher has reason to be 
pleased with what it is hoped may prove only his 
initial visit to the Green Mountdin State. The meet- 
ings, in which Congregational, Baptist and Metho- 
dist churches united, were held in the Baptist 
church, a Bible reading every afternoon and 
preaching service every evening. The shee | 
object was to quicken and deepen the spiritual 
life of the churches rather than to reach non- 
Christians. 

The theme of the Bible readings was the Holy 
Spirit in his relations to the work of Christ, and the 
passages chosen for exposition were from the Acts 
of the Apostles. The evening sermons were on 
the Will of God. 

The attendance was large, evening audiences 
varying little from 1,000. Sunday afternoon the 
men’s meeting, one of the most powerful of the 
series, drew together about 700, and fully twice as 
many were at the evening service in the Opera 
House, many being turned away for want of stand- 
ing room. Large delegations from neighboring 
towns were seen at all services. 

Mr. Morgan made an excellent impression. His 
work revealed a profound reyerence for and knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures and rare powers of exposi- 
tion. His treatment of a brief text was sometimes 
worth a treatise on homiletics. The sermons were 
rich not only in persuasive appeal, but in thoughts 
and expressions that gripped. He aimed to awaken 
in Christians a higher appreciation of the worth 
and claims of the religious life. Did he succeed? 
Large attendance, close attention, impressions pro- 
duced upon keen observers, and the testimony of 
prominent men to a distinct spiritual uplift point to 
an affirmative answer. ety 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 17-23. Prayer Meetings: Ancient 
and Modern, Luke 24: 33-49; John 20: 19-29; 
Acts 2: 1-4; 12: 1-17. 

After the resurrection. The absentmember. The 
coming ofthe Holy Spirit. Praying for the brethren. 

The modern office of the prayer meeting. What 


does it mean to you? 
[For prayer meeting editorial see page 692 ] 


Rev. R. J. Campbell, since his call to the 
City Temple, London, has become one of the 
foremost religious celebrities in England. A 
writer in the World tells us that Mr. Camp- 
bell never attempts to prepare a sermon until 
the day on which it is to be delivered. If this 
is true it will add to the interest of his up-to- 
date sermons at Northfield next summer to 
note how far he has caught the American 
point of view. 
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| Skirts 


ECAUSE one of the best manufacturers 
of dress goods wants tu keep his mill | 
$ busy at dentate dull season, he offered / 

ty us his most des’ 


rable materials at greatly iy 
reduced prices. We are prepared to make ™}\ 
| these goods up into suits and skirts and | 
| pass them onto you at one-third less than 
| ourregular prices, Nearly all of ourstyles 
|), share in this sale. 
_ Suits and Etamine costumes in the 
newest summer models, former price 
$10, reduced to $6.67. Sy 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
fl} 


$30 Suits reduced to $20. 
Latest designs in Traveling, Walking and ! 
made +f cool Summer 4j// 


Dressy Skirts, 
price $5, 


weight materials, 
reduced to $3 34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts re= 
duced to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to | 
$6.67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Jackets, Walking Suits, 
Traveling Dresses, etc. 


All orders are filled with the greatest 
promptness, very often in three days’ time. 
Any garment that fails to give entire satis- 
faction may be returned promptly and | 
your money will be refunded. 

Catalogue and Supplement of the latest \ 

| styles, together with samples of newest ma- ih 
terials, sent FREE byreturn mail. If possible ) 
\ mention the color of the samples you desire,/s@ 
>as th!s will enable us to send you a full assort- 
/ment of justthe things you wish. Write today; \ 
the choicest goods will be sold first. 


National Cloak and Suit Company |) 
119 and I2I West 23d Street, New York 


former 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 
HASTINGS, MASS. 


Main Office and Works P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


CHURCH SEATING. eel Assombly Ohairs 


nd Pulpits. Our at 
tractive designs are ae durable, comfort 
able and aid to better listening. Free cata- 
logue. American School Furniture Company, 
Salesroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New York 


OTHER BELLA 

LYMYER SWEETIE, MORE DU2- 
ABLE, LOWER 

CHURCH 0UB SCAT ALOR 


ris. TELLS 
Write ee ant Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnatl, 
C WATERVLIET, 


MENEEL LY & a Weat Troy, N. ¥- 
CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 


THE OLD MEN”“LY “OUNDRY, Estab. by A, Leneesy 2526, 


Phillins Brooks as His Friends 
Knew Him 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E. Winchester Donald, D. D., 
G. A. Gordon, D.D., Leighton Parks, D.D., Rey. John Cotton 
Brooks, Rey. F. B. Allen, Rev. I. 0. Rankin, W. N. MeVickar, 
D. D., F. G. Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D. D., W. R. 
Huntington, D.D., and many others, together with an estimate of 
Bishop Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D.D. It 
has many choice portraits and illustrations, and is printed on 
coated paper and bound in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net 


BOSTON The Pilgrim Press) CHICAGO 


California 
Cheap Trips 


The Santa Fe will sell 
round-trip tickets to 
California at about half- 
fare, May 12 to 18. 


Also one-way colonist tickets, daily, 
until June 15, at very low rates. 

It will pay you to-investigate these 
great opportunities. 


“Santa Fe all the way,’”’ Chicago and 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco. 


Interesting pamphlets free. 


General Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


Ghe 
Yellowstone Park 


season opens June 1. The Park is increasing in popularity 


yearly and it is becoming quite the thing for special parties 
to visit it. Then, too, people stay there longer. Although 
the regular tourist trip provides for 5} days in the park, any 
one can remain longer without any extra charge for trans- 
portation. Many cannot afford to spend more than 5} days 
there so the regular schedule is based on that fact. 

The hotels are all modern in appointment, electric lighted 
and steam heated and the trip through this Wonderland is 
the finest coaching trip to be found in the country. 

The government is spending large amounts of money in 
perfecting the road system. New roads, new steel bridges, 
improving old roads, is the order of things. 

Yellowstone Park is the biggest thing of the kind in 
the world and ‘* WONDERLAND, 1903,’’ which describes 
it and is published by the Northern Pacific, will be sent to 
you on receipt of six cents by CHAS. S. FEE, St. Paul, Minn. 


To California 


Solid through trains from Chicago 
without change daily at Io a. m., 
8 p. m. and 11.30 p. m. The 


Overland Limited 


the most luxurious train in the world, 
is less than three days en route to San 
Francisco. Zhe Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via this route. 
Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways * 
Ask any agent for tickets or address 
W. B. KNISKERN, or E. L. LOMAX, 
Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Neb. 
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Subscribers’ Wants _ 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding fice lines (eight 
words t subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

Housekeeper. Wanted, ina family of four, a work- 
ing housekeeper. A good home and good wages to the 
rigbt party. Address G. W.S., Box 3264, Boston, Mass. 


the line 


cost 


Seven-room Cottage completely furnished, on 
Connecticut shore. Sale 8650. Kent 830 per month or 
#75 tur the season. Apply to George H. Elwell, Niantic, 
ow 

Companion or Governess. A young lady wishes 
@ position as companion or governess during tae months 
of July and August. Address G., 21, care Zhe Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Bourders Wanted on 
Vermont bills. Pieasant situation near a small lake, 
Terms reasonable. Address Mrs. G. RK. Wheeler, 
Williamsville, Vt. 


a tarm among 


Housework. Wanted. a woman, young or middle 
aged, competent for general housework, to go onto a 
farm in the country. References given and required. 
Address Dea. Geo. A. Adams, Jaffrey, N. H. 

Private Secretary. woman, university 
graduate, with adequate secretarial training, desires 
position as secretary to a minister. Prefers to go West 
or South, M. A. H., 20. 


Young 


References given. 

Wanted. I want cultivated and energetic men and 
women not afraid of work, for useful, houorable, pleas- 
ant and profitable business. A good opening for clergy- 
men without charge. Joseph Dana Bartley, 55 Buell St., 
Burlington, Vt. 


To Rent. Anew house, seven large rooms and attic; 
one mile from P.O. and church, five miles from R. R. 
station. Pleasant and healthful location on hill near a 
lake. References given and required. Address Sarah 
E. Osgood, Nelson, N. H. 

_For Rent in the White Mountains, at Bethlehem, 
N. H., for the summer, a desirable cottage, newly fur 
nished, bathroom, open plumbing, all conveniences. A 

ood driving outfit tould be had with it. Address Lock 

ox 16, Bethlehem, N. H. 


Rooms and Board at the Dewing Memorial, Revere 
Beach, near the shore, and at moderate rates. Reduc- 
tion made to ministers and their families. For informa- 
tion about the Boston Evangelical Institute and about 
rooms and board address Rey. J.P. Bixby, Revere, Mass. 


Board and Care, A nervous invalid, or a con- 
valescent, can obtain board iu a private family, with 
home comforts and experienced care, in one of Boston’s 
delightful suburbs. Medical attendance included. High- 
est references. Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton 
Highlands, Mass. 


How they write after using the new 
Hymn-Book 


Pilgrim Songs 


Dr. C. H. Richards, a well-known com- 
piler of hymn-books, says: 


“* Pilgrim Songs’ is a book of unusual excellence 
and exceedingly well adapted for use in the Sunday 
school and in social meetings. I have been par- 
ticularly interested in the hymns, which have been 
selected with a rare good taste. The old treasures 
are here and there are many new hymns of exceed- 
ingly fine quality. Noone could sing these hymns 
without elevation of the whole moral nature and 
stimulus for a better life. The music well matches 
the hymns, the best English composers are repre- 
sented and many of the new tunes have a swing and 
melody which will make them popular and useful. I 
hope the book will have a large success.” 


J. B. Irvine, Jr., Los Angeles, Cal., who has 
had much experience in the preparation of 
other hymnals, says: 

“Tam more delighted than ever with ‘P1LGRI™ 
Sones’ and am gratified at my success in induc- 
ing the First Congregational Church here to get this 
hymnal for their Sunday school and prayer meet- 
ing. We are using it with pleasure and great profit, 
and desire to express our appreciation of the excel- 
lent work of the compilers and our indebtedness to 
them for a real treasury of song, 

“T hope the editors will sueceed in producing a 
hymnal as superior for use in church as is ‘ Pilgrim 
Songs’ for the Sunday school.” 


“Pilgrim Songs” is being introduced into 
many of our very best schools after being 
critically compared with all the best hymn- 
books in the market. Its words are choice, 
and its music, though high class, is not as a 
role difficult, but has vigorous movement and 
pleasing melody, and, what is equally im- 
portant, words and music are adapted to each 
other. 

Returnable sample for examination free. 


25 cts. and 35 cts. net 
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Kansas State Meeting 


It was held at Salina, May 7-11. The name of 
the entertaining city is significant of the supplies of 
salt that the state has for the use of all the earth, 
and also that its people are “ the salt of the earth.” 

It was the forty-ninth annual meeting. The next 
year completes a half-century of Congregationalism 
in Kansas and the event will be celebrated at Law- 
rence with the first church organized in the state. 

The two days previous to the meetings of the 
association were used by the ladies of the K. W. B. 
M. I. and K. W. H. M. U., who warmed each other’s 
hearts in conferences over home and foreign work. 
Mrs. Ida V. Woodbury’s descriptions of the work of 
the A. M. A. were heartily welcomed. 

Few meetings have had a warmer spirit of fellow 
ship or shown more readiness for service. Dr- 
Estey, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, made the 
address of welcome, which only widened the spirit 
of good will. 

The spiritual tone and willingness to work were 
indicated in three addresses. Rev. F. L. Hayes, 
D. D., of Topeka First, preached from the text, 
“ How much more is a man than a sheep,” urging a 
standard of faith and life that shall make character 
superior to materialistic gains. Dr. J. W. Fifield 
of Kansas City, Mo., the guest of the association, 
spoke of the ‘Two Miles” which make up life. 
“If a man will compel thee to go with him a mile, 
go with him twain.” The first mile is that of neces- 
sity, the second is that of privilege. The first char- 
acterizes the ordinary life, the second that of the 
Christian. The address was masterly and poetic 
and made a large place in Kansas hearts for one 
of their nearest neighbors. 

The practical make-up of the association came 
out in the warm address of Rev. Ralph Newman of 
Seneca, on the Broader Mission of the Church to 
the Youth of the Small Town. It awakened lively 
discussion, showing a large zeal to go beyond the 
ordinary in service to make the ministry most effec- 
tive. Mr. Newman’s chureh has built him a club- 
house, by means of which he has secured a large 
influence over the young men of his own neighbor- 
hood. In the address and the discussion it ap- 
peared that the ministry of today recognizes that 
every capacity has redemptive meaning. 

New faces among the ministry reminded that, 
while the fathers may die and brethren may go and 
natives forsake their own, the service of the church 
will not fail. Hayes of Topeka, Lynd of Ft. Scott, 
Thurston of Manhattan, Mackay of Atchison, Unger 
of Kiowa have strengthened us by theirrecent com- 
ing to the state. 

Several representatives of the national societies 
brought words from the outside world. The happy 
face of Dr. Charles H. Richards, upon whom the 
cares of the C. C. B. S. have fallen, will not soon be 
forgotten. 

The meeting of the State Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, always held on the second afternoon, is the 
pivotal point of interest. If our churches are hap- 
pier over one thing more than another it is that they 
are taking care of their own home missionary prob- 
lems. The third year of self-support has just closed 
and the meeting at Salina brought to light a record 
of greatly increased work and enlarged gifts from 
the churebes, so that a goodly balance is handed to 
the fourth year of the K.C. H. M.S. Men from the 
“short grass”’ country told of conquests and made 
the work of home missions seem real, and appeals 
from needy places touched ths hearts of those who 
had gathered for inspiration for service, H. EK. T. 


Hence doubting heart! I will the Lord extol 
With gladness, for in Him is my desire 

Which, as with fatness, satisfies my soul 
That doth to Heaven aspire. 


EUROPE 


—Ibu Ezra. 


$250 


Select two months’ tour by 
8.8. CEDRIO, largest in the 
world. Also long tour to 


22d Season. Limited parties. Unexcellec 
Arrangements. Every Detail for Comfort 
Leisure in Sint eene. Terms reasonable 
Address, Dr. and Mrs. H. S. Paine, Glens Falis, N.Y 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, 865 upwards. 
Discount allowed if round trip tickets are taken, 


8S. Bohemian...... May 23 | SS. Canadian ....... 4 
© Costrian . «ss. June 6| “ Cestrian......... 11 
“* Winifredian.... “ 20); “ Devonian........ 18 
* Bohemian ...... “ 97| “° Winifredian .... “ 25 
Fr. O. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents 


Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


a 


To California 


Solid through trains from Chicago 
without change daily at roa. m., 
8 p. m. and 11.30 p. m. The 


Overland Limited 


the most luxurious train in the world, 
is less than three days en route to San 
Francisco. The Best of Everything. 


All agents sell tickets via this route, 
Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 


Southern Pacific Railways 
Ask any agent for tickets or address 


W. B. KNISKERN, or E. L. LOMAX, 
Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Neb, 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


nN pace 


Hotels and 
Boarding 
Houses 

in Colorado’ 


$8 to $10 a week will pay for excellent 
board at many a house in Colorado 
right in the heart of what is beyond 
any question the most charming sum- 
mer country in the world. We publish 
a Handbook of Colorado which tells 


Burlington 


Route 


about some 200 desirable places, giving 
the names of the proprietors, prices 
for board, location on the map, which 
is part of the book, information about 
nearby attractions, rates for guides 
and livery, in fact about everything 


there is to know. 

I shall be glad to send you a ny 
without charge. Kindly write for it 
today. 


Address P. S. EUSTIS, P: er Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 3 


FAST TWIN 


DOMINION LINE £35! ie 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 


New England, May 14| New England, June 11 
Mayflower, May 21) Mayflower, Juve 18 
Commonwealth, June 4| Commonwealth, July 2 


Saloon $80 upward; 2d saloon $42 50; 3d class at low 


egies FROM BOSTON ° 
To MEDITERRANEAN binsct 
AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 


VANCOUVER, June 6, July 18. 
CAMBROMAN, June Z0, Aug. 3. 


Saloon, 860 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, 850. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 
FAST TWIN 


CUNARD LINE sis Sreass 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet long. fitted with Marconi’s 
wireless system. Rooms upper decks midship, Perfect 
ventilation. 

Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool, 
Saxonia sails June 2, June 30, July 28. 
Ivernia sails June 16, July 14. 
Ultonia sails May 26, June 23; third class only. 
vasyetees (new), second and third class , sails 
a 


y 16. 
A Cunarder from New York every Saturday. 
Diseount allowed on combined Outward and Returp 
First and Second Cabin 


Ral sailings, plans, etc. ALEXANDER 
MANTIN. ‘Agent, 126 State St, Baton. ry 
6 
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VACATION PLACES WHERE HEALTH AND QUIET, 
“RE AND ENJOYMENT CAN BE FouND.—The 
aiin weather is fast approaching upon us, and this 
the time for the intended vacationist to think about 
or her place of recreation and enjoyment for 
e coming season. New England first of all appeals 
the tourist, and when it strikes him, it generally 
“Strikes him rather forcibly, for among the numerous 
resorts of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
‘Massachusetts, the summer tourist will find every- 
thing to suit his or her want and comfort. The 
hotels are modern, and at the principal summer 
resorts they have become luxurious palaces. The 
wealthy visitor who desires to stop at one of these 
‘®agnificient palaces with a first-class stable of fast 
horses -attached has but to journey to the White 
Mountains, to Rockland or Poland Spring, Me., 
or to the celebrated Bar Harbor. The youth who 
wishes to put in the summer at the favorite game 
-of golf, should visit the mountains and his wish will 
‘be consummated; the baseball enthusiast, who 
desires to while away his time at the favorite pas- 
time, baseball, can find his enjoyment at these self- 
Same resorts; the fisherman who prefers the beau- 
‘tiful expanse of a glassy New England lake can 
find his rendezvous in Winnpesaukee or Sunapee 
in New Hampshire and Moosehead or the Rangeleys 
in Maine; the hardy mountain climber who wishes 
‘to test his skill and endurance in a tramp will find 
‘the lofty summit of Mt. Washington waiting for 
him, or the less fatiguing climbs to Mt. Monadnock 
or Mt. Saddleback; the yachtsman who finds his 
joy in a stiff wind and a good boat, can battle with 
the snowy waves from Marblehead to Bar Harbor; 
the canoeist can paddle his bark through the poetic 
waters of the busy Merrimac, or through the pine 
lined streams of Maine, chief of which are the 
Penobscot and Kennebec; the man who likes life 
and sport at all times and who desires the free 
atmosphere of the country and all the health giving 
accompaniments, but who desires a bit of city with 
him, should visit saratoga. He can find life and 
amusement to suit the most fastidious taste ; he can 
enjoy the excitement of the race track and the 
quiet of the mountain valley. Choose your resorts, 
there are hundreds of places on the line of the Boston 
-& Maine Railroad. Send to the Boston & Maine 
Railroad Passenger Department, Boston, for their 
1903 Tour Book. It contains eighty-four pages of 
useful information, the hotels and their rates and 
accommodations and the round trip railroad rates 
from Boston, Worcester, and Springfield. This book 
will be mailed free to any address upon receipt. of 
-address, ; 


THIRTEEN BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE BOOKS 
OR 26 CEn?TS.—In the list of literature published 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad Passenger Depart- 
«ment are thiiteen books, entitled: The Merrimac 
Valley, Among the Mountains, Lakes and Streams, 
ake Sunapee, Lake Memphremagog and About 
There, Southeast New Hampshire, Southwest New 
Hampshire, Hoosae Country & Deerfield Valley, 
‘Valley of the Connecticut & Northern Vermont, All 
Along Shore, Central Massachusetts, The Monad- 
nock Kegion, Fishing & Hunting. The books give 
-a delightful description of the different resorts of 
New England, each book containing from thirty to 
sixty pages of interesting reading matter and beau- 
tifulillustrations. One of these books will be mailed 
‘upon receipt of two cents, and the whole set will 
be mailed upon receipt of twenty-six cents in post- 
age by the General Passenger Department, Boston 
-& Maine Railroad, Boston. 


ANOTHER of those frequent commendations of 
PILGRIM SonGs. From the President of Beloit 
College: “* PILGRIM SonGs’ is a charming book, 
‘Its selection of songs is based upon sound principles 
as to Christian nurture. The winning elements of the 
Christian life are given prominence, while a wide 
this included. The number of beautiful 
and singable poems it contains is remarkable. The 
music is of high order. The book will be a joy 
and an inspiration. (Signed) Epwarp D. Eaton.” 
“The Pilgrim Press, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


_ A SPRING OPPORTUNITY.—A chance to buy a 
Five-Drawer Oak Chiffonniére of the better class 
for $9.50 is one which comes but once a year, and 
‘that isatthe period of springfurnisbing. In another 
-column we print a description and engraving. of 
‘such a chiffonnitre. It is on sale at the Paine 
Furniture Warerooms. Do not confuse it with the 
-cheaply-made bureaus suitable for storage only. 


DNEYS AND THE SKIN. In the spring, the 
have much to do. If they are weak or torpid, 


Ja strengthens and stimulates the 
‘kidneys, cures and roveney ge geart blotches and all 
cutaneous eruptions. Don’t 
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WOMAN’S BOARD OF MIssIons, Room 704, Congre: 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
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urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
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and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
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H. Richards, VD. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Hmeritus; Charles E, Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y. Rev. 0. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rey. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
gational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff. 
se M. ©. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
aries. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL A1D, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid te 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and foe (tah of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev.C. P. Osborne 
successor to Barna 8. Snow, Room 601 Congregational 
House, Boston. A Congregational seciety devoted te 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs, 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
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ponte supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Seeretary. 
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annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. har eos Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 

THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(under the management of the Trustees of the National 
Council). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. ‘A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
Con, ie Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
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ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian ree 
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apers, books for Sunday schoo’s and home reading, 
Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department. to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 
subscriptions for periodicals’ from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRAOT SocrETy prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. ol id le colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Donations 
and Legacies solicited. Louis Tag, Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassau st.. New York; E. M. Bliss, D. D., Field Sec. 
¥. A. Henderson, Manager. 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 
LT 


EXCHANGEABLE S$. $, LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 

uy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 


Boston Che Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 
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a _ Educational 


Ee FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


™* PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


Open to college graduates. 
HARTFORD Training for active pastorate. 
Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in Missions and Relig- 
lous Pedagogy. 70th year begins 
Sept.30. Address Prof. Jacobus. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Twelfth year. Special attention given to the foun- 
dations of scholarship. Home atmosphere, adequate 
equipment. Good place for young boys 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Bosten. For Girls and Young 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by permission to Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

GEORGE F. JEwET?Y A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D. 

69th year begins Sept. 16,1908. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school grad- 
uates and others. Art and Music. ixperianned teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick gymnasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 

olf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful and 

eautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


E RHODE ISLAND | 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. 214 pupils enrolled, 
boys and poe Ideal combination of school and home 
life. 8350 a year. Catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal 
Providence, oe & 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, New YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. General and College Preparatory 
F or Gi CiSe Courses Large recreation grounds. 


Riverside Drive, 85thand 86th Sts., New York City. 


MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of the University of Michigan, 

Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 

eost of living very low. For announcement and partic- 

ulars address R,S. COPELAND, M. D., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


OHITO 


O10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 7ist Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘eptember 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 

A pro; ive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with libraries, museums, laboratories, and gymnasia. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Academy, the Theological Seminary, the Couservatory 
of Music, Also courses in Drawing and Painting, and a 
four years’ Normal Course in Physical Training for 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1475 students this 
year. For full information address the Beoretecy, 

GEORGE M. Jonna, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY eee er very kina. 


136 Instructors, 1361 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY je: wos: Soa'srce 
sr noston, Nesey SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
two hundred students, Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY > conte Scan 
oO ” 

Se tothe Gewese SCHOOL OF LAW 

hundred students last year. OpensOct.5. Address Dean 

M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY {sic cvheantrace 
caster “sy SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT in attendance. Elective 
correte. Adee, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 


All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Zeon! snute: 
ee een.» GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF Missions. The semiannual 
meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions will be held 
at the Congregational Church, Natick, Wednesday, 
May 27th. 

With a review of the work for the last six months, 
addresses will be given by Miss Elien M. Stone, Mrs. 
Chauncey Goodrich, Dr. Harriet Parker, Miss Sarah A, 
Closson and Miss Alice F. Stillson. : 

May 11, 1903. E. HARRIET STANWOOD, Secretary. 


THE annual meeting of the Massachusetts Convention 
of Congregational Ministers will be held in the Supreme 
Judicial Court Room on Wednesday, May twenty- 
seventh, at five o’clock P.M. The public meeting will 
be held inthe south Vongregational Church (Dr. Hale’s), 
corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, on Thursday, 
May twenty-eigpth, at eleven o'clock A.M. Sermon by 
Rev. Frank L. Goodspeed, D. D., of Springfield. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and recep legen temperance 
homes and Sect: houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Pence the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend an 

é boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 


Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W. 0. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Seventy-seventh Annual Meeting, Beneficent Church, 
Providence, R. I, June 2,3 and 4. Conference of Young 
People, Don O. Shelton, leader, 4 Pp. M., Tuesday, June 2, 
Mr. Harry Wade Hicks and Rey, Kroest Bourner Allen, 
speakers. The Young People and Christian America, pop- 
ular meeting, Tuesday evening, Mr. Don O. Shelton, Rey. 
Nacy McGee Waters, D.D., Dr. F. E. Clark, speakers. The 
Woman’s Meeting will be held on Wednesday, June 3. 
Mrs. H. 8. Caswell-Broad, Mrs Frank J. Goodwin, Mrs. 
H. H. Cole and Miss Mary Zoltak will speak. Centennial 
Anniversary of the Rhode Island Home Missionary So- 
clety Wednesday afternoon, with addresses by Rey. T. C. 
McLelland, Ph. D., and Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D. Annual 
sermon by president of Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, Wednesday even- 
ing. Annual Business Meeting Thursday morning, 
June 4. Among the other speakers at the several ses- 
sions will be Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., of Michi- 

an, Rev. B. W. Lockhart of New 5 | Rev. 

theodore Clifton, D. D., W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Rev. 

Joel 8S. Ives of Connecticut, Rey. Charies H. Richards, 
D.D., Rey. A. E. Krom Of the representatives from 
the field, Superintendents Wray of Missouri, Scudder 
of Washington, Dr, Kingsbury of Utah and Rev. H. B, 
Someillan of Cuba. 

Transportation.—The railway rate of a fare and one. 
third from all points from which a full fare is seventy- 
five cents, or more, on the certificate plan has been se- 
cured from the New England Passenger Association, 
the Trunk Line Association and the Central Passenger 
Association for those in attendance on this annual meet- 
ing. Tickets at full fare for the going poarney may be 
secured within three days, exclusive of Sunday, prior 
to and during the first hed of the meeting. 

Be sure that when purchasing going ticket you request 
a certificate. Certificates are not kept at all stations, 
Apy agent can give information at what station they 
can be obtained. 

Hote! Accommodations and Rates —Narragansett Hotel, 
American Pian, 83 per day and upwards, The Crown 
Hotel, Weybosset Street, European Plan, rooms $1 per 
day and upwards. Meals fable d’hote. The Lyman 
Franklin Street, $2.50 per day, American Pian. Hotel 
Hallett, 464 Westminster Street, a family house on 
American Plan, Prices $1.25 and $1.50 for two in a 
room and $2 for one in aroom. The Newman, 18 to 28 
Aborn Street, European Plan. Rooms 81, 82 and #2.50 
for one person in a room; two persons in aroom $2, 83 
and #3 50; meals at reasonable prices. 

Correspondence in regard to beard may be addressed 
to Mr. Joseph William Kice, Box 1133, Providence, KR. L. 
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2d Edition Now Ready 


‘SOME ETHICAL PHASES 
9 
LABOR QUESTION 


“One of the most nota- 
ble contributions of the 
year to the discussion 
of the labor question.” 

—Buffalo Express. 


‘Se 
CARROLL D WRIGHT 


207 pp., 12mo. $1.00 net. $1.10 by mail 
Send for Attractive Illustrated Bulletin of New 
Spring Books. 


American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon St, Boston 


DISTINCTIVELY 
A SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK 


GEMS or SONG 


By IRA D. SANKEY anno HUBERT P. MAIN. 


Roy. J.B. HENSEL, Shenandoah, Ps—‘**Z# gives universad 
satisfaction. Its beautiful hymns, rich in werds, 
sweet in melodies, are well adepler all seasons 
and occasions. J should not if it became 
THE STANDARD OF ALL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMAN Boons.** 
Mandsomely Cloth bound, 80c. by mall; $25 per 106. 

Copies for examination mailed free, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicage. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


I DE fro 


Even Explains 
Tricks of the Trade 
Price 10 cents 
Eagle Publishing Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Early Editions of the Writings ef Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Poe, Lowell, 
Whittier, and other prominent American au- 
thors; also annuals, gift-books, periodicals and 
newspapers. Also autograph letters and man- 
uscripts, and miscellaneous literary material, 


COOD PRICES PAID 


P. K. FOLEY - 14 Beacon St., Boston 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
summer, the residence of the 


late Hon. H. L. DAWES, in 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Apply to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or 
o Frank Russell & Co., Pittsfield, 
ass. 


BELLS 


Bteel Alloy Church and School Bells.a@-Send for 
Cauulgue, The 0.5: BELL OO,, Hillsboro, Oy 


ate d?o HANDMADE 
Baird’ Siameies 
For Dark Vestries and Class Rooms 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
83 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
Sole Distributors 


Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 


On The Evolution of English 


Congregationalism, 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 
volume worth reading by every student of 


gational history. $1.00, postpaid. "s 
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Event and Comment 


We reserve for next week 
pedi Coast an extended characteriza- 

tion of the Congress of 
Pacific Coast Congregationalists just 
ended at Seattle, Wn. In point of at- 
tendance, enthusiasm, quality of plat- 
form addresses and denominational sig- 
nificance the gathering deserved to be 
compared with the Triennial Council. 
Indeed;,it was marked by a freedom of 
debate and a range of subjects not al- 
ways found in our national assemblage. 
Campbell Morgan’s admirable Scripture 
expositions, twice each day, were of great 
value to the hundred or more ministers 
in attendance, many of whom were from 
remote parishes. The best men of 
the denomination from lower California 
to Puget Sound participated helpfully, 
and many of them remained throughout 
the entire session of nine days. The 
Seattle churches evinced an unwearying 
and almost unprecedented hospitality. 
The influence of the meeting will be far- 
reaching, — 


kis OF In devoting a full month 

Z or’ on ~6to. a visitation of the 
rae hae rg churches on the Pacific 
coast, the moderator of our National 
Council has quickened their spiritual life 
and brought to them a fresh sense of 


_ what the denomination stands for his- 


: 


torically and what its mission is or ought 
to be today. Beginning at Los Angeles, 
he spoke at about thirty points, visiting 


- not only important cities like San Fran- 


cisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Spokane, but going into a 
number of smaller places where in some 
cases all the denominations shared in the 
welcome given him. Particularly grati- 
fying was his reception at educational 
centers like Pomona, Leland Stanford, 
Berkeley, Pacific and Whitman. The 
three themes on which he spoke most 


: A frequently and which seemed to elicit the 
. Warmest response were The Mission of 


the Pilgrim Polity, The Supreme Need 
of the American Church and The Coming 
Revival. \) Dr. Bradford’s itinerary was 
carefully arranged by the brethren on 
the coast. He was accompanied part of 
the time by President McLean and Pro- 
fessor Nash and'Sec. C. H. Daniels. 


; ._ The mental thermometer 
The World Think- 
‘ing and Talking vith the season till this 
month of May finds the thinking world 
in the midst of a glorious summer. It is 


_ simply impossible for a weekly newspaper 


even to give the outlines of the multitude 
of important meetings now being held 
East and West to discuss topics of na- 


has been steadily rising 


tional importance. We note, however, 
that subjects connected with education 
have greater prominence than ever be- 
fore. And the aim of education is higher 
and faith in what it can do to make 
worthy citizens grows stronger every 
year. [ast week normal school teachers 
from all parts of New England were 
assembled in Boston to discuss the power 
to be gained by personal contact with 
children. At the same time the New 
England school superintendents were 
holding their seventy-second annual meet- 
ing, one of the prominent topics being 
Moral Training Through Trade Educa- 
tion. The American Social Science Asso- 
ciation in the same city discussed among 
other topics how to train high school 
pupils in the knowledge of health. We 
notice also that the subject of education 
is taking a prominent place in the great 
religious gatherings this season. Memo- 
rials and reports are being presented to 
the Presbyterian General Assembly at 
Los Angeles which touch every phase 
of Christian education in the home, Sun- 
day school, public school and college. 
Out of this ferment of mental activity 
all over the land should evolve higher 
types of citizenship, of Christian man- 
hood and womanhood. The object of 
living—to increase the physical, moral 
and spiritual stature of the human race 
—is the theme of which, more than ever 


before, the world is thinking and talking. - 


The Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United 
States was so named by its adherents in 
1780. The proposition has often been 
made in the General Convention of the 
church to change its name, by some of 
its members who are not Protestants and 
who desire some title for the church 
which will claim more than belongs to 
it. The matter was again madea subject 
of discussion by the last General Conven- 
tion, and some change is earnestly adyo- 
cated by High Churchmen, while it is as 
strongly opposed by the more rational 
and liberal leaders. The convention of 
the diocese of Pennsylvania this month 
by a vote of 184 to fifty-five went on 
record against a change, Bishop Whitaker 
opposing it with vigorous words. The 
diocese of Eastern Massachusetts last 
week gave an even more emphatic voice 
against it, Bishop Lawrence declaring 
that the church is too busy to spend time 
over the matter. The diocese of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has taken similar action and so 
have several others. It seems probable 
that the Episcopal Church will continue to 
protest against the errors which led it to 
separate from the Roman Church, and will 


A Matter of Names 


continue to work with other Christians 
whose right and whose commission to 
build up the kingdom of God in this coun- 
try are as genuine as herown. Insucha 
mission her name is appropriate. Phillips 
Brooks, whose impatience with the affec- 
tation of those who would repudiate the 
name and the history of his church in this 
country, said finely: ‘“‘So long as it prefers 
to import customs and costumes, names 
and ways, instead of creating them here 
out of the soil on which she lives, she will 
be what she has been in very much of her 
history, what she is in many parts of the 
land today, an exotic and not a true 
part of the nation’s life. The Episcopal 
Church’s only chance of powerful life, is 
in the more and more complete identifi- 
cation of herself with the genius and 
national life of America.” 


; Agnosticism concern- 
God beyond Science ing ea “tae conte bo. 
be recognized as only a stage in the 
progress of knowledge. Tyndall believed 
that every germ cell in the vegetable 
and animal organisms was where it was 
because the forces of nature placed and 
held it there, but concerning a higher in- 
telligent directing power he knew noth- 
ing, and maintained that nothing could 
be known. Many scientists agreed with 
him and some still do. Yet an increas- 
ing number are convinced that science 
witnesses to God, though it does not 
explain his being. Lord Kelvin, that 
prince of scientists, in a recent address 
at University College, London, affirmed 
this in words which are attracting wide 
attention. ‘‘ Biologists,’ he said, ‘only 
knew God in his works, but they were 
absolutely forced by science to admit 
and to believe with absolute confidence 
in a directive power—in an influence 
other than physical, dynamical, electrical 
forces... . Was there anything so ab- 
surd as to believe that a number of 
atoms by falling together of their own 
accord could make a sprig of moss, a 
microbe, a living animal? .. . Science 
was not antagonistic to religion, but a 
help for religion.”’ In a letter to the 
London Times, called forth by comments 
on his address, Lord Kelvin wrote: 

Forty years ago I asked Liebig, walking 
somewhere in the country, if he believed that 
the grass and flowers which we saw around 
us grew by mere chemical forces. He an- 
swered, “‘No, no more than I could believe 
that a book of botany describing them could 
grow by mere chemical forces.” 

Every action of human free will is a miracle 
to physical and chemical and mathematical 
science. 

The greatest physicist today in the 
scientific world thus ayows his belief 


i 
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in God. Science does not in any degree 
dispute, though it does not solve the mys- 
tery of life and of its Author. It only 
pushes the mystery farther away from the 
realm of scientific knowledge. 


R. J. Campbell had 
Nonconformist Defiance three thousand Non- 
of the Crown 

conformists madly 
cheering him in City Temple last week, as 
he announced his determination to resist 
payment of such of his taxes as are due 
under the recently enacted Education Bill, 
which he and John Clifford and F. B. 
M: yer and other Nonconformist leaders 
feel they cannot pay and be loyal to con- 
science and to Free Church principles. 
This is not surprising to those who have 
watched Mr. Campbell’s course, but it 
is significant because of his new place of 
authoritative utterance as pastor of City 
Temple and because of his influence with 
younger Nonconformists. The temper of 
the recent meeting of the Baptist Union 
which was profoundly stirred by George 
White, M. P., its new lay president, as 
he championed the Passive Resistance 
Movement, was such as to make it clear 
that the opportunist policy recommended 
by some of the older men would not win. 
This opportunist faction seems to be 
stronger among Congregationalists than 
in any other body, and the British 
Weekly most severely denounces the old 
Congregational leaders and officials who 
have refused to countenance the Passive 
Resistance Movement. In the light of 
this strife within the Free Churchmen’s 
ranks it will be interesting to see what 
the Congregational Union does at its 
spring meeting. It should be noted that 
Prof. George Adam Smith, when at Yale 
recently, said that the reason the more 
conservative men halted at this policy 
of what they believe to be organized 
lawlessness which Horne and Camp- 
bell among the younger men and John 
Clifford and Principal Fairbairn among 
the older men are urging, is because they 
see how sorely the shoe would pinch were 
it on the other foot. 


In a recent number of the 
Did the Body 7 ondon Christian World, its 
of Jesus Rise 

widely-known correspondent, 
“J. B.,” who is Rey. Jonathan Brierley, 
avowed his conviction that the appear- 
ances of Jesus after his death were not 
physical but psychic. He argued that 
the earliest and most trustworthy ac- 
counts of the resurrection were those 
given by Paul, and that the visions of 
Jesus which other disciples had were the 
same as the vision which Paul had on 
the way to Damascus. Naturally the 
readers of “J. B’s” article sent to him 
a shower of questions. They asked him 
how he could explain the empty tomb, 
what became of the body of Jesus, how 
Thomas could have touched him, and how 
could the risen Jesus have eaten with 
his disciples at the lake of Galilee? 
Mr. Brierley confesses that his view has 
not solved all difficulties, but he insists 
that the view generally held raises more 
difficulties, that ‘a form which made 
men ‘suppose they had seen a spirit,’ 
which appeared suddenly in a room 
whose doors were closed, and which 
yanished without warning from men’s 
sight, whatever it miglit be, was assuredly, 
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we repeat, not the physical form that 
was interred in Joseph’s new tomb. 
Moreover, the idea of a transformation 
of the one into the other is neither scien- 
tific nor Biblical.’””’ While many Chris- 
tians will reject Mr. Brierley’s theory, 
fearing that it surrenders the most con- 
vincing evidence of the resurrection, 
they will probably admit that questions 
concerning the resurrection body of Jesus 
have now to be met that were not raised 
a generation ago. And perhaps they 
will find agreement with and spiritual 
support in this conclusion of Mr. Brierley’s 
concerning the future life of believers: 


As was his resurrection, so we may believe 
will be ours. His spiritual part, emancipated 
from the flesh, reclothed itself in a vehicle 
appropriate to a wider and mightier activity. 
Ard as with him so with ourselves. The 
germ of that vehicle is probably with us, in 
us now. We are today constructing our 
spiritual body. Our thought, and purpose, 
and will, whose act’on even now shapes our 
physical features and determines so much of 
our visible destines, are doing more than this. 
They are constructing the habitation for a 
future life. Who, in the presence of such a 
thought, can dare to be ignoble? Even now, 
as ip our narrow circle we think and speak 
and do our deed, we are weaving our eternity. 


Some of the Southern 
Religion an Ele- — religious weeklies, while 
ment in Education . . ; 

in the main approving 
the aim and method of the Southern 
Education Board, are asking, as does the 
Nashville Christian Advocate, whether 
the board’s emphasis on State-controlled 
education will not in time bring it in 
conflict with the denominational schools 
of the South and cripple them. They are 
asking what attitude the board intends 
to take toward religion and religious in- 
struction in the schools it aids. ‘‘A god- 
less educated population is a very poor 
exchange fora religious and moral igno- 
rant one,” says the Advocute. 


The result of the first 
election under New 
Hampshire’s new and de- 
cidedly defective license law shows that 
the cities of the state without exception 
favor license, and that a large majority 
of the towns prefer prohibition. This 
outcome was expected. It doesnot follow 
from this that prohibition cannot be car- 
ried and enforced later in some of the 
cities, providing the citizens of those 
communities naturally antagonistic to 
the liquor traffic sink political and reli- 
gious differences as has been done in not 
a few of the larger towns and cities of 
local-option states where ‘‘ No-license” 
is adopted, and determine to educate the 
electorate and lead it to the higher plane 
of opinion and action. And when once 
attained this choice by a community, a 
choice based mainly on reason, alters for 
the better not only the status of the 
liquor business but it also modifies racial, 
political and religious prejudices, and 
creates a better civic spirit generally. 
The annual, biennial or quadrennial fight 
against the saloon registers up-to-date 
public opinion, and conduces to rigid en- 
forcement of the verdict. It involves 
labor, sacrifice and struggle to be sure, 
but it has the merit of being in accord 
with historic American principles and 
customs, In so far as the New Hamp- 
shire law permits home rule in this mat- 
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ter itisdefensible. Inso faras it centers 
power in commissioners appointed by the 
governor and takes away from commu- 
nities rights which belong to them it is 
reprehensible. And under the law as it — 
now is it is impossible for the local option 
system of control to have a fair test. 


sate mR. Governor Pennypacker of 
pare ites *s Pennsylvania, in his inau- 

gural message, recom- 
mended the enactment of a law defining 
stricter terms for libel, and for putting 
restraints on the press, especially in the 
matter of caricature of public officials. 
There is not a little to be said in favor of 
legislation of this kind free from the sus- 
picion of ulterior motives. These exist, 
or are said to exist by the press of Penn- 
sylvania, and the enactment by the legis- 
lature of a drastic law along lines sug- 
gested by the governor is said to be the 
explicit policy of the political machine 
controlling the state, both legislators and 
executive being the servile tools of Mr. 
Quay. So argues the press of the state, 
and consequently since Governor Penny- 
packer signed the law last week there 
has been general defiance of the law by 
the press, and everything has been done, 
by word and by caricature, to provoke 
him into a test of the law. We cannot 
say that, in doing this, the spectacle pre- 
sented by Pennsylvania journalism has 
been altogether satisfactory. Disobedi- 
ence of a law conceived to be iniquitous 
is defensible at times, ‘the higher law” 
coming in to assert its supremacy, and 
it would have been easy to haye shown 
the executive and the legislature, in a 
dignified way, that there was no disposi- 
tion to submit to the law. The press has 
not so behaved. It has employed its ter- 
rific enginery of hostility to pile contempt 
upon the executive and legislature, and 
must have weakened not only public re- 
gard for those who happen to be responsi- 
ble for this particular law, but for execu- 
tives per se and legislators per se. The 
total effect of the general uprising 
has been to give countenance to the cur- 
rent indictment of the press as disposed 
to assert supremacy over any other pow- 
ers in the community whenever its own 
will or power is assailed. We have noth- 
ing but scorn for Messrs, Quay and Pen- 
rose and the gang of plunderers in high 
places that make Pennsylvania politics a 
byword and hissing, and Governor Penny- 
packer’s message accompanying his sig- 
nature of the reprehensible bill shows 
him to be a man of very small caliber and 
abnormally sensitive to criticism of his 
official acts. On the other hand, there 
are legitimate and illegitimate ways of 
securing abolition of bad legislation, and 
the press of Pennsylvania has permitted 
temper to obscure fair play. 


In his 195th speech within 
twenty months—so reckons 
the Springfield Republican— 


Pacific Ocean 
Supremacy 


* 


President Roosevelt last week before ape 


immense throng in San Francisco made 
known his recently augmented s 
the vast importance to the 
future political developments in 
tries touching the Pacific Ocean, and of 
the dominating part which the United 
States is to play in making this history. 
As usual be struck the note that pre- 


» _ 


umber of volumes, 


- British Political 


-berlain, s 


) May 1603 


thought in time of peace is the only wise 
policy for us as a nation, the hope being— 
not that such preparation will lead to 
war, but will conserve peace. This 
speech has been thoroughly discussed by 
the . ‘press of Europe-and of Germany in 
particular, and has been somewhat mis- 
understood. The President does not as- 


sert anything more than our superior 


interest in the problem; he has been criti- 
cised as if he asserted our exclusive in- 
terest. Of course this claim to superior 
interest might reasonably be contested by 
Russia, 


A courageous and 
successful life has 
come to an end by the passing on of the 
poet Richard Henry Stoddard. The son 
of a ship captain, born in Hingham, 
Mass., he shared the not uncommon ex- 
perience of the sailor’s family in losing 
his father while he was still a child. 
His mother moved to New York, and 
after some education in the public schools 
he began self-support by work ia an iron 
foundry. The passion for learning was 
in him, and in the intervals of labor he 
educated himself by diligent study of the 
best books. Ill health drove him from 
the foundry, and he turned to the pen as 
a means of self-support, with immediate 
acceptance of his work by the papers of 
his day. His bent was toward verse, and 
in the course of his life he published a 
including longer 
poems as well as the lyrics by which 
he will perhaps be longest remembered. 


Richard Henry Stoddard 


Hawthorne secured him a position in the. 


Custom House which afforded him stand- 
ing ground until his literary engage. 
ments demanded all his time. In addi- 
tion to his original work he was at the 
head of the literary and reviewing de- 
partments of the New York World in its 
days of repute in matters of art and lit- 
erature, and afterward of the Mail and 
Express. His later years were clouded 
by sorrow and infirmity and, in addition 


' to his newspaper work, were given to the 


completion of a book of recollections, 
which we hope he has left in a condition 


for publication. 


Mr. Balfour, the Miss 
Nancy of the British Min- 
istry, though nominally its 
leading figure, in the afternoon of May 15 
informed a deputation of influential trad- 
ers and aristocrats like the Duke of Rut- 
land that the new budget’s provisions 
remitting the tax on corn proved that 
there would be no departure from a free 
trade policy. A few hours later the 
strong man of the Ministry, Mr. Cham- 
aking to his consitituents in 
, outlined in a broad and 


Disintegration 


Birmingh 


masterly way the trade policy which he 


would have obtain between the mother- 
land and her colonies by which the em- 


_ pire may be built up and the ties between 


England and Canada, South Africa and 
Australia knit closer than they are now. 


His policy is one of preferential treat- 


ment of the colonies by the motherland 
and of the motherland by the colonies— 
in brief, an imperial protective policy. 
“Do you want empire or not?” says the 
sagacious statesman, just home from di- 


rect touch with opinion in South Africa 


speaking as one for some time con- 
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‘paredness for war by adequate fore- 


vinced as a matter of theory that the sal- 
vation of the imperial idea was wrapped 
up in a modification of the traditional 
trade policy of the realm. Obviously a 
speech of such a tenor from such a man 
is epoch making. It bodes disintegration 
within the Ministry’s ranks; sets Mr. 
Chamberlain at odds not only with Mr. 
Balfour but with Mr. Ritchie, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and gives the 
Liberals a rallying cry of ‘free trade,” 
impairment of which in any form that 
party, rent though it be, abominates. 
This declaration of principle and call 
to arms may bring about striking party 
changes in England, possibly a Chamber- 
lain-Rosebery coalition. 


Christendom stands 
aghast at the savagery 
of the Russian Chris- 
tian mob at Kishineff in Bessarabia and 
at the complicity of the Russian officials. 
Mass meetings of indignation were held 
last Sunday in England and throughout 
this country at which Christians and 
Jews mingled their lamentation and criti- 
cism of Russia and—so far as Christians 
were concerned—their repudiation of the 
travesty of religion and ethics which per- 
mits such infernal race hatred and in- 
human brutality. A superb opportunity 
now lies open before Christians of every 
name, Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
to show by their contributions for the 
relief of the orphans and widows and the 
exiles from Kishineff, how deeply- they 
deplore this latest display of what, we 
fear, is not an uncommon thing in Russia, 
namely, barbarism. The inevitable re- 
sult, ofcourse, will be a swelling of the 
tide of Jewish emigrants from Russia to 
this country, a consummation much de- 
sired by Russia. Given this outcome it 
may then be possible for Secretary Hay 
to speak a word of protest and file a plea 
for liberty of conscience just as he re- 
cently did with Roumania, But unless 
something of this kind happens, or unless 
it be shown that American citizens suf- 
fered from the mob our mouths are stopped 
—viewing the matter technically and from 
the legal side entirely. Mr. Hay has no 
more right to comment upon disorder 
and inhumanity in Russia than Russia 
has to go to our State Department and file 
a protest against the Negro lynchings in 
the South or North. That is the official 
and Washington view of the matter. At 
the same time our protest to Roumania 
already has given notice of our opinion 
as to anti-Semitism in Europe, and it is 
certain that if the Administration sees 
any legitimate way to register the public 
sentiment of the country it will do it. 


The Massacre of Jews 
at Kishineff 


The Springfield Republican reports a prom- 
inent merchant of that fine city as saying that 
never have there been so many cases of pecu- 
lation, defalcation and embezzlement as dur- 
ing the past year, and never has so little been 
said or done about it by employers or by 
courts. Will there be more or less of it in 
the future if the same policy—mistaken, as 
we think—continues? If the disinclination 
to punish the wrongdoer is due to imperfec- 


tions in a law which imposes too heavy a 


penalty for a first or for a slight offense 
then let the law be modified, but nothing can 
be more destructive to business integrity in 
Springfield or elsewhere than the prevalent 
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impression that immunity from punishment 
is guaranteed. 


Ideals of Culture 


Two choice spirits among the younger 
men of our denomination last week en- 
tered upon formal guidance of institu- 
tions of learning—Howard S. Bliss as 
president of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege in Beirut, Syria, and Henry C. King 
as president of Oberlin College, Ohio. 
We have not the text of President Bliss’s 
inaugural message before us as we have 
that of President King, but such a son of 
such a father as Rey. Daniel Bliss, surely 
sounded the same note of idealism which 
President King struck. 

That there is general and serious in- 
terest in the issue of culture vs. utili- 
tarianism is shown by several facts. The 
outcome of the recent conference of presi- 
dents of Christian colleges in the Interior 
and the West indicates it. The Southern 
religious press as it discusses the rise to 
popular favor of the new Southern Edu- 
cation Board and the impending extension 
of state activity in the South in matters 
educational cannot forbear to ask whether 
the new learning that is to come to the 
South is to be of the humanities and of 
the inspirational sort, or whether it is to 
be only informational and utilitarian. At 
the coming session of the National Edu- 
cational Association in Boston, the presi- 
dent’s address by the honored head of 
Harvard University will deal with the 
new definition of culture; and this ad- 
dress will be followed by one by Chan- 
cellor Andrews of the University of Ne- 
braska, in which he will discuss the 
specific problem, The Jeopardy of the 
Culture Element in Education. 

In the larger institutions of learning 
there seems no stopping the tide which 
is sweeping them into adoption of the 
elective system to a greater or less de- 
gree. Yale within a week has decreed 
that hereafter Greek need not be a part 
of the preparation of students seeking 
admission to its halls. It is true that 
both she and Williams College by their 
recent legislation affecting their courses 
of study have seen to it that the elective 
system has definite limits and that spe- 
cialization does not begin too early in the 
course or scatter too much ever. But 
broadly speaking our higher institutions 
of learning are committed to the system 
as such, 

However, there are signs of reaction 
even at Harvard, and President Butler 
of Columbia University recently has 
frankly admitted that the type of man 
graduated now from that institution has 
not the breadth or depth of the graduate 
of the old-fashioned college. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, always a resident of Cambridge, 
long since expressed this opinion with 
respect to Harvard’s graduates. Presi- 
dent King made it clear in his inaugural 
that he would resist all attempts to trans- 
form Oberlin with the cultural aim of 
the college into a university for the train- 
ing of specialists. 

This is encouraging. But after this is 
said the question still arises, What is 
culture? Is it only to be had from study 
of certain subjects? Because Greek is 
not exacted and a modern language is 
substituted, because science is a rival of 
the old time humanities, is the culture 
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ideal necessarily lowered? It was to 
answering such questions as these that 
President Tucker of Dartmouth College, 
at President King’s inaugural last week, 
turned his discriminating and dispassion- 
ate mind. He asked, Is modern educa- 
tion capable of idealization? He sees 
clearly that much knowledge now sought 
in and out of college has not the tradi- 
tional! hall-mark of culture stamped upon 
it, culture being but another name for 
the idealization of facts. As yet this 
new subject matter, as he says, “‘is in 
large degree the raw material of knowl- 
edge, not having passed through the 
alchemy of time, it is devoid of sentiment 
and lacking in those associations which 
make up the moral increment of knowl- 
edge.’’ None the less is the new knowl- 
edge powerful, subtly creating an’ atmos- 
phere and an environment, or ‘“‘a new 
mental framework,” as Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four has said, in which most of the 
work of live men of the world today is 
done. 

Faced by this profoundly suggestive 
phenomenon, What is the educator to 
do? In Dr. Tucker’s opinion he must 
*‘abandon the idea that the chief ethical 
value of college instruction lies in the 
eurriculum, The reservations which we 
make in behalf of certain distinctly eth- 
ical and semi-religious subjects are too 
few to bear the weight of moral educa- 
tion which the higher education ought 
to assume.”’ Or to put it more briefly, 
“Tf we get the knowing in place of the 
unknowing mind it is not so much ac- 
count how we get the result as that we 
get it.” 

If it be said to this that there are some 
subjects which in themselves make for 
culture more than others, President 
Tucker probably will not deny the view- 
ing them objectively, but apparently he 
makes more of the student's chance to 
choose than he does of his choosing 


’ wisely, and his testimony is that he so 


often has seen ‘‘college men on their way 
to littleness and shame recovered and 
saved by the intellectual awakening 
through some personal choice of a sub- 
ject without any moral significance in 
itself, that he cannot doubt the ethical 
value of the method which leaves the 
choice more and more to the student. 

That is not the point exactly. The sig- 
nificant feature of his address is, that, 
being what he is as an ethical teacher and 
social prophet, President Tucker looks to 
the securing of highest ethical power in 
the education of the new century not 
through insistence that the old culture 
studies are the only ones, but “‘ by thinking 
reverently of all knowledge, by insisting 
upon all intellectual work as moral dis- 
cipline, and by holding all intellectual at- 
tainments and achievements as tributary 
to the social good.” 


This is true; but it also is true, as 
President King pointed out, that for the 
college and its students: ‘‘The true 
scientific spirit, the philosophical spirit, 
power of wise adaptation, and apprecia- 
tion of the greatest spheres of values, are 
all plants of slow growth, and necessarily 
presuppose a certain maturity of mind,” 
the principle of psychological adaptation 
in education meaning just this, “that 
you cannot wisely over-hasten life’s own 
contributions.” That is to say, a college 
may rightly stand always for a measure 
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of guardianship, and insist upon training 
the whole man for a time. 


“In Time of Peace Prepare 
for War” 


Various Roman statesmen early—if not 
first—formulated the principle of states- 
manship which George Washington later 
put thus: ‘‘To be prepared for war is 
one of the most effectual means of pre- 
serving peace,” and it is in accord with 
this sage counsel that most of the nations 
of earth today act. Last week President 
Roosevelt in his striking utterance re- 
specting American supremacy of inter- 
est—and as he hopes power—in the 
Pacific Ocean voiced the same advice to 
his countrymen. 

It is a counsel of perfection which is 
coming to have a bearing on the present 
strife between capital and labor, which 
in some respects is more acute just now 
in this country than ever before. There 
have been days and months when in cer- 
tain sections of the country the outcome 
of lockouts and strikes has been more 
dramatically lawless and the militia 
have been more in evidence. But never 
has there been so widely diffused hostility 
and so much interference with the nor- 
mal life of communities. And this in 
spite of the fact that the country has re- 
cently had a striking illustration of how 
grave a matter industrial war is, and not- 
withstanding the persistent efforts of or- 
ganizations like the Civic Federation to 
induce a spirit of conciliation. 

Sometimes abuses have to become in- 
tolerable before they can be remedied. 
There is colloquial expression which 
sums up a world of philosophy in the 
words, ‘‘ Things will have to be worse be- 
fore they are better.’”’ So reasoned M. 
Bloch in the matter of international 
strife, his argument being that in the 
next great conflict the carnage would be 
so terrible and the waste of life and prop- 
erty so portentous that then man through 
sheer disgust and terror would decide to 
abolish war. 

It is interesting to note that something 
of this sort seems impending in the realm 
of industrial war. The meaning of the 
swift recent rallying of employers and 
business men in Vermont and Indiana, 
and more recently in Omaha, Kansas 
City and New York, to form a closely- 
knit band of opponents to’ organized 
labor, is simply this, that they see war 
coming—or have noted its first guns—and 
are rallying for the fight. It is useless 
now to quarrel over the chief responsibil- 
ity for the fight—both sides are to blame— 
as Mr. George Anderson of the Boston 
bar so truly pointed out in his paper be- 
fore the American Social Science Associ- 
ation last week. It may be that the very 
fact that employers are at last accepting 
the principle of organization, are coming 
like the laborers to sink their individual- 
ism in a class interest, will prevent the 
war from being long or sanguinary. In- 
deed, it may make the contest, broadly 
speaking, unnecessary, for often when it 
is seen that a party suspected of being 
unprepared is prepared, the fight is de. 
clared off. So believe and so argued both 
Hon, Oscar Straus and Mr. John Graham 
Brooks at the same meeting of students 
of social phenomena. Mr. Straus be- 


lieves that strong class organization 
among employers will not only benefit 
employers but prevent strife and make it 
easier for leaders of labor to control their 
followers. ‘‘ Equality of might will con- 
duce to equality of right and strengthen 
the forces of wisdom and conservatism 
on both sides,” he says, and Mr. Brooks, 
from close study for many years of indus- 


trial conditions in the manufacturing — 


towns of New England, reports employ- 
ers as now admitting that labor unions 
have taught them much as to the right 
and need of organization, and that in not 
a few towns today the manufacturers are 
organizing to save themselves on pre- 
cisely the lines of surrender of individ- 
ualism for the class good that so long has 
been understood by the wage earners. 

It is needless to say that from the 
standpoint of the ethics of Christ and 
the kingdom of God the prospect of fierce 
class war in this republic is not one to be 
rejoiced in, any more than is any prospect 
of international war, but no one can read 
history who does not see that strife is 
educational and medicinal, and the wrath 
of man is often conserved by God to al- 
truistic ends. Everything done to make 
men see that conciliation and arbitration 
is a possible as well as ideal solution for 
industrial strife should be done and public 
opinion is more and more insistent on this. 
But when through craft on one side or 
violence on the other and covetousness 
on both sides injustice is done and no 
spirit of repentance is shown, then what 
alternative haye men but to arm for a 
struggle? 


The Influence of Reading 


If Bacon were alive today it may be 
doubted whether he would leave unquali- 
fied his statement that reading maketh 
a full man. Whether we leok at the 
method of many readers or the pages of 
books and newspapers across which their 
eyes have traveled, the doubt will grow 
whether from this enormous inflow of 
ordered words any appreciable or valuable 
residue will be found. For the reading 
seems little more than a method of re- 
fined idleness masking under a more 
strenuous name and the words are or- 
dered merely to awaken agreeable sensa- 
tions with the least possible appeal to 
strenuous thought, The modern daily 
newspaper and the modern novel replace 
the gossip of the market place, the scandal 
or amusement of the country store, rather 
than the reading of the educated in days 
before cheap paper and machinery and 
the common school had made reading 
easy and universal. 

The Christian use of reading is no such 
idle thing as this, though it too may have 
its share of news and stories, of that rec- 
reation in reading which is so character- 
istic of the time. For the wise Christian 
knows that there is much to learn from 
books, much aid for deyotion, much in- 
crease of knowledge, as well as admit- 
tance in weary hours into the realm of 
forgetfulness. There are friends to be 
made, whom we can only know through 
books. There is help for perplexity, guid- 
ance in thought, suggestion for action. 

‘Not all books or papers are good alike, 
or even bad alike for all. The art of dis- 
tinguishing is not always easy, but it is — 
immensely simplified when one } 


b Sere 


» 
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@ purpose. For the Christian that pur- 
pose can never be unworthy of the life- 
with Christ. He may read for recreation, 
but he can never find amusement in the 
pigsty or the gutter. He will study evil 
only for necessary purposes. He will 


carry with him as a touchstone the sense 


of the presence of God. Humility will 
saye him from the arrogance of thinking 
that all which he himself can neither use 
nor enjoy must be worthless or absurd, 
A wise sense of the value of time will 
keep him from wasting time and strength 
in reading books which have no message 
for him. Purity will turn away from the 
unclean in printed pages as in the spoken 
words. 

Itisa pity that with so little time at 
our disposal we should use it all—or nearly 
all—upon novelties or frivolities and let 
the great books of the world remain un- 
Known. For, when their tests of good 
and bad have failed, this one is always 
ready—that the good and great books of 
the world are those which have survived 
the years and still are quoted and enjoyed. 
It is a fault in us when we cannot find re- 
ward in the great books of devotion, in- 
formation, verse and story. A little 
strenuous effort, patience and receptive 
humility would help to raise us to their 
level and immensely enrich our thought. 


In Brief 


A Connecticut pastor is discussing this 
month a series of “burning questions” in his 
Sunday evening services. One theme was, “Is 
there a cure for stage fright?’ After that, 
the question why men don’t go to church may 
cease to burn. 


Miss Helen Gould is building a $30,000 club- 
house to furnish a pleasant place for boys and 
young men, equipped with a library and 
means for artistie entertainment to keep 
them from the temptation of the liquor saloon. 
Only a small part of the good which Miss 
Gould is doing is reported in the newspapers. 


Miss Ellen Stone is reported as having filed 
with the State Department a claim on Turkey 


_ for damages on account of her experience with 


the brigands. The correspondence relative to 


~ this matter recently put forth by the State De- 


partment does not indicate that our diplomatic 
representatives in Constantinople or Bulgaria 
hold Turkey responsible for this affair. | 


We sympathize with the Indians who resent 
the renaming of their children in our Govern- 
ment schools. Those who urge this reform 
seem utterly to lack the imagination which 
the Indian often has expressed in beautiful 
names, and even the ability to translate them 
into good lish, besides the lack of decency 
in ignoring family relationships. Such per- 
sons would, if they could, have forced the 
Greeks to change the name of their goddess, 


the ox-eyed Juno, into plain Betsy Jane. 


Dr. J. M. Buckley makes it clear in his esti- 
mate of the late Bishop John F. Hurst that if 


_ the latter had been less versatile and facile he 


would have been a greater scholar, orator and 


_manthan he was. Versatility and felicity of 


acquisition and of speech are the undoing of 
many men in the ministry. A bullet from a 
rifle and not bird-shot from a fowling piece 


kills game of largest size, and the babbling 


‘brook is not the salvation of humanity in 
‘time of drought. Better the still deep lake. 


Dr. Hillis of Plymouth Church was pre-. 
_ yented from keeping an engagement in a Con- 
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necticut town on a recent Sunday evening by 
the defective service on the trolley car line 
which carried him from Brooklyn New York- 
ward. The margin of loss was—one minute. 
In his disappointment and ire he composed a 
poem a la William Watson, entitled To Hades 
on a Brooklyn Car, which was apt and tart, 
and in due time reached the president of the 
road—and the public. If everytime Dr. Hillis 
failed to keep an engagement he should write 
a poem he would become famous as a poet as 
well as a preacher. 


We trust that all Congregational churches 
and Sunday schools are planning to make the 
most of the second Sunday in June as Chil- 
dren’s Day. This is the day when the church 
imitates the Master as it takes its little chil- 
dren in its arms and blesses them, and then 
looks around on the millions of neglected chil- 
dren and does what it can to pat them into 
some Christian arms and care. Don’t neglect 
Children’s Day and don’t forget on it our own 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Soclety, whose mission to the children reaches 
not them alone but their parents and the com- 
munities in which they live. 


The members of the Christian Connection, 
the denomination which could not unite at the 
recent Pittsburg meeting in the movement for 
the union of the denominations represented 
there, seem to be stirred by fraternal fears 
lest we meet some terrible fate through ven- 
turing farther than they did. Their organ, 
the Herald of Gospel Liberty, exclaims excit- 
edly: “ Union! union! or unity! unity! how 
much oppression, how much persecution, has 
been practiced inthy name! May the Congre- 
gationalists be preserved from a return of the 
feelings of the time when those who would 
not come into the union or the one church, 
which then controlled western Europe, were 
put to death.” Wel), well! that prayer ought 
to put Congregationalists on their guard. 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIO 


The American Social Science Association 
after wandering about the country for a rest- 
ing place for its annual place of meeting seems 
to have settled down on Boston. It met here 
last week, and will meet here agaim next year. 
A Cambridge man, John Graham Brooks, 
author of The Social Unrest, has been chosen 
as the new president and he has before him 
the task of injecting new blood into the 
society’s veins and keeping it alive. It is 
still possible for it to get up an excellent pro- 
gram; but the attendance of delegates or 
members from abroad is woefully small. 


ne 


The bright and shining star of this year’s 
meeting so far as wit and effervescence goes 
was St. Clair McElway of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
he who thinks that Mr. Cleveland should be 
the next President and whose speech at the 
recent Educational Conference meeting in 
Richmond made black seem white and white 


‘seem black and the North and the South as one 


on the Negro question. He is indisputably 
clever, has a striking facility in minting 
aphorisms and alliterations, and shelters 
within a ponderous and elephantine form a 
blithe and jaunty spirit. And it must be said, 
too, that in his discussion of Journalism and 
Publicity he was sound so far as he went, 
skating quickly over the thin ice of intrusion 
on privacy when no civic reform issue is in- 
‘volved, and jumping up and down with all 
his weight on the thick ice of justifiable intru- 
sion on personal matters when civic reform is 


at stake. 
* * * 


The session of the convention devoted to 
discussion of the industrial situation and the 
vexed issue of incorporation of trades unions 


_ 


was admirable. Seldom have the reasons why 
capital now finds itself so much under sus- 
picion been better stated than they were by 
Mr. George H. Anderson. Mr. Louis Brandeis 
argued ably for incorporation of trades unions 
as a means of their restraint by society and of 
inculeating responsibility for positions taken 
and deeds done, but this policy not only was 
not approved by the representative of organ- 
ized labor who followed Mr. Brandeis, but it 
failed to command the indorsement of Prof. 
D. R. Dewey of the Institute of Technology, 
Professor Wambaugh of the Harvard Law 
School, and President Eliot of Harvard, who 
participated in the debate, was a constant 
attendant at the meetings and has been elected 
to a place of responsibility on the new govern- 
ing board. 
* * * 

It is interesting to find this veteran educa- 
tor in his virile old age so interested in prob- 
lems of society. I notice that he was present 
last week at the meeting of the National Civic 
Federation in New York called to review the 
work of the year and plan for the future. He 
has been supposed to stand for the old indi- 
vidualistic point of view in religion, politics 
and industrial structure, but there have been 
some signs of late that possibly he is modify- 


.ing his attitude. 


* he * 

It is significant of the higher relative place 
which esthetics is coming to have in our life 
that the education section of the Association’s 
program this year was given over to consider- 
ation of The Fine Arts, The Stage, and Music 
as Ethical Factors in Community Life. 


Pel as 


I understand that at the meeting of the 
department of health the paper on What 
Training in Physiology and Hygiene May We 
Reasonably Expect from the Public Schools ? 
presented a scheme with science and sense 
mixed in proper proportions. Professors Sedg- 
wick and Hough of the Institute of Technology 
have devised it. 


In and Around Boston 


Congregationalists Help Unitarians Celebrate 


The Unitarians have it to their credit that 
they are the one denomination which maintains 
Anniversary Week, the third week in May. 
This year they present a very attractive pro- 
gram both in subjects and speakers. Among 
the latter is a larger number of Congrega- 
tionalists than we remember at any previous 
anniversary. Prof. G. F. Moore speaks twice, 
on The Signs of the Times in Congregational 
Churches and the Sunday Schools of the 
Future. Dr. George A. Gordon and Pres. 
W. J. Tucker give addresses on The Common 
Inheritances and Duties of Congregational- 
ists, and Dr. A. E. Winship discusses Sun- 
day School Standards of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. At the festival in Tremont Temple 
Prof. E. L. Moore is one of the speakers. The 
preacher of the anniversary sermon, Rey. Dr. 
James H. Ecob, was once a leader in our de- 
nomination. Pres. Caroline Hazard of Welles- 
ley is to speak on The Need of Religious Edu- 
cation, and Rev. C. F. Carter on The Friend 
of Those Who Live inthe Spirit. Rey. Daniel 
Evans is also on the program. Altogether 
our Unitarian neighbors are in for a great 
week, and Congregationalists who attend their 
meetings will hear a goodly proportion of 
speakers of their own name. 


Open Doors at 14 Beacon Street 


The American Congregational Association 
expects that many of its friends will come to 
town to celebrate its jubilee next Monday, 
May 25. All the denominational societies will 
keep open house at their rooms in the Congre- 
gational House from three to five o’clock. 
The presidents of the association and the 
club, with their wives, will receive at the 
library from four to five. The evening servy- 
ices at Tremont Temple will begin at 7.30, 
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The Old Congregational House 


A Congregational Jubilee 


On our cover page is a picture of a 


‘puilding of great importance to Con- 
gregationalism. Most Congregationalists 


know that it exists. Many, however, do 
not know what its uses are or what the 
denomination owes to it; and some Con- 
gregationalists, even in Boston, who visit 
the building and make use of its excel- 
lent library, know nothing of the society 
which provided it or how it is maintained. 

Next week the fiftieth anniversary of 
the American Congregational Association 
—the organization which erected and 
holds in trust the Congregational House 
—will be celebrated with appropriate 
services in Tremont Temple. It was on 
the twenty-fifth of May, 1853, in a large 
assembly of Congregationalists, ministers 
and laymen, gathered at the Old South 
Chapel, from all the New England states 
and from other parts of the country, 
that this association was formed. Nine 
years before, May 28, Prof. Edwards A. 
Park had said in a sermon to the Pas- 
toral Association of Massachusetts: ‘‘ Let 
us establish in this city of the Pilgrims 
a Pilgrim Hall that shall contain the 
writings of our fathers and of our breth- 
reo and of our successors, and let its 
walls preserve the portraits of our Cot- 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


tons and our Mathers and our Hookers 
and our Emmonses and our Paysons and 
our Hallocks and our Beechers.” This 
was the aim of the new association. On 
the date of its organization it had fifty- 
six books and pamphlets. The library 
now has about 50,000 volumes and as many 
pamphlets, and about 43,000 unbound 
periodicals. This earliest plan for a li- 
brary, proposed by an earlier organiza- 
tion, soon grew to larger proportions in 
the mind of those who projected it. The 
records of the secretary, Rev. Dr. J. S. 
Clark, say thus early, ‘‘The essential idea 
of the association was capable of indefi- 
nite expansion, and was quite too impor- 
tant to be restricted within the present 
sphere of its development.”” Men now 
famous in Congregational history were 
engaged in carrying out this idea—Rufus 
Anderson, Edward Beecher, William 
Ives Budington, Parsons Cooke, Nehe- 
miah Adams, George W. Blagden and 
others as well known, both ministers and 
laymen. The idea was, in a word, “to 
promote the general interest of Congre- 
gationalism.” 

A rented room in Tremont Temple was 
the first abiding place of the association. 
The next year acommittee was appointed 


to find a suitable site fora building. The 
year following in May a movement began 
to raise $50,000 with which to build. That 
was a hard task. An estate was selected 
on Tremont Street, facing the Common, 
but the money for it could not be secured. 
In May, 1857, the Judge Jackson estate 
on Chauncy Street was bought for $25,000, 
for which only about $8,000 had been 
raised, mostly through the untiring efforts 
of Dr. J. S, Clark. 

About this time the publications began 
to appear, under the fruitful efforts of 
Drs, Dexter and Quint, which later issued 
into the Congregational Year-Book, of 
which the association was a joint pro- 
prietor. It was in May, 1862, that Rev. 
Isaac P, Langworthy became librarian, 
the library then having grown to 3,638 
volumes and about 20,000 pamphlets. 

In 1866 the estate on Chauncy Street 
was sold to Messrs. Jordan & Marsh for 
$57,684, and the association removed to 
40 Winter Street. Earnest efforts now 
began to be made to raise funds fora 
permanent home for Co 
The story cannot here be told, but it isn 
worthy one, of the patience and persis-— 
tence of many good men who believed 
in the necessity of the movement and 


. 
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whose faith did not falter. The 250th an- 
niversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
was observed in many places, and the 
building of a Congregational House in 
Boston was recommended as a suitable 
object for memorial gifts. Meetings in 
New York and Chicago indorsed the 
plan, and “one fairly liberal contribution 
from every Congregational church in the 
United States” was asked. The large 
majority of the churches have not yet 
made that contribution, but supplemented 
by generous personal gifts the sum held 
by the association was increased to 
$180,000 and the Gardiner estate, number 


7 Beacon Street, was purchased. To this 


was added the Somerset Club House, then 
one of the finest buildings in the city. 
Hard work and much of it, went into 
the remodeling of these buildings... In 
1872:a fair was held for two weeks in 
Horticultural Hall, from which about 
$15,000 was realized. Feb. 12, 1873, the 
new Congregational House was dedicated 
with much rejoicing by services in Pil- 
grim Hall, and in 1874 the fine Hitchcock 
Library building received the 15,000 vol- 
umes and 50,000 pamphlets and periodi- 
eals then collected. There the Congre- 
gational clans gathered from their scat- 
tered dwelling places, the American 
Board, the Education Society, and various 
other bodies, while the Sunday School 


and Publishing Society opened its spa- 


cious depository on the first floor and 
The Congregationalist was installed in the 
top or fourth story. 

It was almost a decade before a new 
house began to be talked about. For 
years the building seemed ample for its 
purposes, and during a period of hard 
times it became necessary for some of the 
Congregational business men of Boston 
to put their hands deep into their pockets 


_ to preserve the property. But the work 


of the denomination kept expanding, and 
in 1890 it began to be said that ‘the place 
where we dwell is too strait for us.” 
Still, there were six years of talking be- 
fore any definite steps were taken, till a 
petition was received by the directors of 
the association from the tenants and 
others, asking for a new building. Some 
of them would ere long have felt obliged 
to move to other quarters had no promise 
been made of better accommodations. 
The Congregational Club was from its 
beginning a powerful aid to the associa- 
tion. Perhaps it owes its life in part to 
the interest in-building a headquarters 
for the denomination, which brought the 
business men of the churches in 1869 into 
closer fellowship and gave them a subject 
for their united »consideration. Rarely 
did the club meet in the early days without 
a reminder from Mr. Ezra Farnsworth 
of the importance of a Congregational 
House. When the new building was pro- 


jected, and various sites were being con-. 


sidered, the matter was discussed by the 
club at its April meeting in 1896. It was 
through a 5 published in the daily 
papers of that meeting that the knowl- 


edge was brought to the committee that 
the property on which the house now 


_ stands could be purchased from the city. 


Meanwhile an advantageous offer for the 


old property had been accepted, and the 
_ deeds for its sale and for the purchase of 


the new site were passed June 19, 1896. 
One hundred years before the town of 
Boston had sold this land to Thomas 
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Amory. Later it came into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Payne, who built the house 
which stood on the lot when the property 
was bought by the American Congrega- 
tional Association. 

The corner stone was laid Nov. 19, 1897, 
by the governor of the commonwealth, a 
large audience being present. The first 
address at the meeting which adjourned 
from the street to Pilgrim Hall, was made 
by Dr. C. A. Berry of Wolverhampton, 
Eng., who brought the salutations of 
our fellow Congregationalists across the 
ocean. 

The new building was dedicated on 
Forefather’s Day, 1898, the services being 
held in the new Pilgrim Hall. Though it 
was less than five years ago the changes 
of passing time are shown in the fact 
that Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb, who offered 
the prayer of dedication, Mr. Samuel 
Johnson, president of the association, 


who received the keys, and Rey. E. G. 


Porter, who described the tablets which 
he had been most active in planning, 
have already passed on to the better 
land. 

The old Congregational House was sold 
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for $600,000. The new lot was bought 
for $310,000. The new building cost about 
$325,000. The rentals are sufficient to pay 
the interest on the debt, to provide for 
expenses of administration, and to allow 
for setting aside a few thousands annually 
toward the payment of the debt. The 
library is housed excellently, with a read- 
ing hall as convenient as any in the city. 
It is of unique value. It received one 
considerable legacy from the estate of. 
Mr. Joseph H. Stickney, several years ago. 

We know of no better service that could 
be rendered to Congregationalism, or more 
worthy honor to the founders of New 
England than to celebrate the fiftieth 
year of the American Congregational 
Association by the payment of its debt 
and by a generous endowment to enable 
the Congregational Library to purchase 
all the books necessary to make the his- 
tory of Congregationalism complete as 
the years progress, and to put without 
cost within reach of students of our 
democratic institutions all available ma- 
terial illustrating what our principles: 
have wrought for the nation and the 
world. 


The College and the Professional School 


The building of the professional schools of 
Chicago University sheltered an important 
conference May 8and 9. About 125 delegates 
from colleges and universities all over the 
country discussed topics concerning the rela- 
tion of the college to the professional school. 
They were treated in this order: 

1, Has the coliege a field peculiar to itself, 
not covered by the technical school or by the 
demands of preparation for the professional 
school? President Eaton of Beloit, President 
Dowling of Creighton University, President 
Chase of Bates College answered in the affirm- 
ative and gave good reasons for their answer. 
The general opinion expressed was that the 
college has a field of its own which might be 
better defined than if now is, but that it is not 
wise to substitute high school work for the 
work of the small college. 

2. Is it desirable that the college course 
should be reduced to three or even two years 
and correspondingly in amount of work? 
The judgment of the conference appeared to 
be against this, President Merrifield of North 
Dakota outlined a three year’s course nearly 
equal to that now requiring four years, which 
he said exceptionally bright students might 
take.- He and his associates are working out 
the experiment. 

3. What subjects in the typical course can 
be accepted by the professional school. as 
qualifying in part for the professional degree 
so as to shorten the time required for gradaa- 
tion in the professional school? It was as- 
sumed that four years in college and four in 
the professional school are more than any 
young man can afford to give, in order to fit 
himself for his life work. It was admitted by 
representatives of theological, medical and law 
schools that certain studies might be pursued 
in college which could be accepted in the pro- 
fessional school as an equivalent of one year’s 
work. Yet this admission was made on con- 
dition that the work done in the college be of 
as good quality as that which would other- 
wise be done in the professional school. 

4, It was still more difficult to answer the 
fourth question. If reduction is allowed 
should it be (a) by acceptance of credits in 
the College of Liberal Arts for work done in 
the professional school, or ()) by acceptance 
in the professional school for work done in 
the College of Liberal Arts, or (c) by combin- 
ing these plans? The consensus of opinion 
favored combination though it was admitted 


that this would be difficult, in practice, at 
least for tha small college. It is easier for the 
university where the student can still con- 
tinue his connection with the college course 
and at the same time take a portion of his 
professional studies, and in this way save one. 
or even two years. 

5. The relation of the technical school to the 
college was treated in a paper of remarkable 
breadth and fairness by Dr. Harry W. Tyler 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
It favored a college course for those who can 
afford it and can be benefited by it, but not 
for those who would not appreciate it or 
through habits of idleness acquired in col- 
lege would be worse prepared for work in 
the technical school than if they had entered 
it directly from the high school. Director 
Carman of Lewis Institute was in favor of 
dropping one year at least from the college 
course, and President Gansaulus in a closing 
address dwelt on the fact that the purpose of 
Armour Institute while training in engineer- 
ing and other branches of professional study 
seeks to keep clearly in mind as of first im- 
portance the development of manhood. He 
said one or two years of preparation is of 
little account compared with the acquisition 
of character. The conference voted te form 
a national college association to meet yearly 
and provided for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of fifteen to prepare a program and dis- 
charge such other duties as may be necessary. 
All felt that the conference though of the 
first importance was preliminary to better 
and more thorough discussions in other years, 
and that as the outcome of these conferences 
our present chaotic educational situation may 
yet be entirely changed. FRANKLIN. 


Education 


The seventy-eighth anniversary of the The-. 
ological Seminary of the Reformed Churches 
in the United States at Lancaster, Pa., 
was observed May 12-14. Twenty-four stu- 
dents were graduated. The Commencement 
sermon was preached by Rey. A. E. Dunning. 
It has been the custom frequently to invite a 
Congregational preacher for this occasion. 
Among those who have served in recent years. 
are Dr. Lyman Abbott, Newell Dwight Hil-. 
lis and William Hayes Ward. 
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**Aye woman I wish that ye had been 
able to be at the church this day!” said 
Donald McKenzie to his wife Elspeth. 
“We had a man frae Drumshalloch to 
preach to us and said he, ‘It is laid 
upon me to preach to you this day aboot 
Peter’s wife.’ ”’ 

*** Peter’s wife,’ ” said Elspeth, ‘“‘I didn’a 
ken he had a wife.” 

‘Hoots, woman, ye’re no better than 
Alistair McDonald for that’s juist what 
he said, but I gied him apoke, ‘ Alistair,’ 
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““Peter’s Wife” 


By Rev. William T. Gunn, Embro, Ont. 
mind the like o’ that. But the rest did 
mind,’ 

‘“‘Noo, Elspeth, woman, tell me did ye 
ever wunner the reason that the wife’s 
mither had to get the tea that night juist 
after being cured o’ the fever? ”’ 

‘Na, I canna say,” said Elspeth, ‘‘un- 
less it was juist she wad like tae show 
her thanks that way.” 

“But what was Peter’s wife daein at 
the time and what for was her mither 
wi’ her?” 


BeTHSAIDA _—___~ 


said I, ‘it’s no sae easy having a mither- 
in-law an no getting a wife.’ ‘There’s 
truth in that,’ said Alistair.” 

*‘T ken that brawly, Donald, my man, 
so ye needna be lauchin’ at me, but it’s 
no what you said I’m wantin’ tae hear. 
I dinna mind that there’s anything writ- 
ten aboot Peter’s wife forbye a’ that.” 

‘‘ Weel, the meenister said there was a 
good deal written tae them that had eyes 
tae see, an’ syne says he, ‘That ye may 
see wi’ your ’een whiles I make ye un- 
derstand wi’ your heart let me draw ye 
a wee bit picture o’ Bethsaida where she 
lived.’ 

‘An’ as true’s deith he brought up a 
blackboard. Save’s a’ said I. Yon kist 
o’ whustles was bad enough, but a black- 
board! 

‘‘In a meenit ortwo he had it all drawn 
out juist like this, for I got wee Geordie 
to draw it in the back o’ my hymn-book. 

““* There,’ says he, ‘was the wee fishin’ 
village o’ Bethsaida, a suburb o’ Caper- 
naum on the shores o’ the Seao’ Galilee. 
There’s Peter’s house where Andra 
lived wi’ him an’ his wife an’ his mither- 
in-law, and where Jesus lived, too, whiles 
he was in Capernaum. Then there’s 
where Peter dried his nets, an’ there’s 
the auld boat that carried Jesus sae 
often, drawn up upo’ the beach. Over 
beyond is the house o’ James and John 
an’ their faither, Zebedee, an’ mither, 
Salome, an’ the ‘hired servants,’’ an’ 
there’s their boat, too. Back o’ that 
was Philip’s house, for he also was ‘‘of 
Bethsaida,”’ and yon's the path leading 
tae Capernaum. 

“*Tt was doon that path ae Sabbath af- 
ternoon that Jesus came, aifter healing 
a puir dementit creature in the syna- 
gogue, till he stoppit at Peter’s house, 

“«They were no expectin’ company 
that day an’ they were a’ upset, but I’m 
sure,’ Says he, ‘that the Maister didn’a 
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“T dinna mind. I supposed she was 
juist leevin’ there. Maybe her man was 
deid. Eh! What? Ye dinna mean tae 
say there was ?”’— 

‘* Aye but I do, Elspeth, for the meenis- 
ter says that a wee while aifter, not many 
months there was a wee bairn in the 
house an’ when Jesus wad teach them 
humility he took the wee bairn in his 
airms.”’ 

‘*Peter’s wife wad hae liket that fine I 
dout. An’ was that Peter’s bairn, Don- 
ald?” 

‘‘Aye an’ the meenister says the Greek 
word ‘in His airms’ means i’ the hollow 
of the elbow sae it maun hae been but a 
wee ane even then. ‘So,’ says he, ‘they 
wad apologeeze for no bein’ prepared, for 
the wife micht hae been lyin’ wi’ the new- 
born babe in her airms, an’ the mither-in- 
law was sick wi’ a great fever an’ the 
neighbor women daein the best they could. 
But syne as they telt Him, it was a’ 
richt, ye ken.’”’ 

“‘ Juist that,” interjected Elspeth. “ Aye 
an ‘she rose an meenistered unto them,’ 
that she would, an be glad tae get things 
goin’ richt again.” 

An’ aifter tea when the sun had gaen 
down an’ the Sabbath was owre a’ the 
Capernaum folks brought a’ their sick 
anes doon tae Peter’s house, ‘an’ He 
healed them a’.’ There was’na a sick 
person left i’ the place, That maun hae 
been a graund nicht for Capernaum! 

‘Tt was’na lang aifter that till Peter 
had a job repairin’ his roof for there was 
sic a crowd o’ folk at the door that four 
men wi’ a paralyzed friend could’na win 
in till Jesus, but they would’na be beat 
sae they juist gaed up the outside stairs 
ye see in the picture till they got on the 
roof. An’ there they took off the tiles 
an’ let him down wi’ ropes at Jesus’ 
feet.” 

‘*Mrs, Peter maun hae hada jobclearin’ 


up after they had a’ gone,” said Elspeth. 
“But she would’na mind that, not her, 
She wad be thinkin’ o’ the puir fellow 
that was healed an’ his sins forgiven. 
She wad say to the neighbor women, — 
‘Jesus said he had power on earth tae 
forgive sins.’ ‘ Aye,’ she would say, point- 
ing to the place, ‘He said it juist there.’ 
An they would ask, ‘A’body’s sins?’ 
‘Aye,’ she would answer, ‘a’body’s.’ But 
she wadna’ like they Pharisees glowerin’ 
at Him wi’ their dark looks, she wadna, 
want the like o’ them inher house. But 
goon, Donald man. What are ye waitin’ 
fore. 

““Weel,” he said, “it was there the 
Lord lived a’ the times he was in Ca- 
pernaum an’ there that he told them the 
parable o’ the hid treasure and the goodly 
pearl an’ the net, aye an’ many another 
thing. There he took the bairn in his 
airms an’ there she an’ the bairn maun 
hae stayed whiles Peter followed the 
Master. For ye mind when Peter said, 
‘Lord, we have left all an’ followed thee. 
What shall we have?’ that Jesus told 
him there was nae man that had left 
house or wife or bairns an’ ither things 
but should receive an hundred fold. Aye 
there she stayed till ae morn when they 
seven brought back the fish an’ said they 
had seen the Lord close by again an’ 
Peter would tell her what Jesus had said 
would come to him by and by an’ that 
would be sore in her heart for many a 
day. Then ae day, lang years aifter, the 
persecution maun hae waxed sore for she 
had tae leave the auld hame an’ go about 
wi’ her man, as Paul tells in his epistle © 
to the Corinthians. 

“*An’ noo,’ says the meenister, 
‘whatna’ kind o’ a woman was this? 
I’m thinkin’, for you aye see a man 
choosin’ his yerra opposite, that Peter 
wad hae chosen a quiet, wee bit woman 
that wadna’ say much but love a great 
deal, for Peter was aye a nervous body, 
terrible quick wi’ his tongue, but wi’ an 
awfu’ big heart. 

*** An’ more she was @ good woman, no’ 
a word o’ trouble, no complaints, no ob- 
jections a’ thae years. She kept a’ things 
gaen on wi’ no friction an’ it was no’ easy 
what wi’ the men folk fishin’ a’ nicht an’ 
sleepin’ a’ day and the bairns juist wantin’ 
tae do the verra opposite. Aye, an’ aifter- 
wards the crowds, too. She was a guid . 
manager, no’ a clutterin’ housekeeper, 
like Martha, fairly drivin ye wild wi’ a’ 
kinds o’ entertainment ye didna’ want 
but juist a Mary an’ Martha a rolled into 
one, 

“*Tae conclude,’ says he, ‘I will show 
you that this wee bit woman has been a 
michty power in the warld i’ three ways.’ 
An’ here, Elspeth, I was fein astonished 
an’ me never sae much as heard o’ her — 
before. 

«Firstly, she has been a great comfort 
tae young theological students wha desire 
tae proceed frae ordination tae co-ordina- 
tion an’ whiles get tangled owre Paul’s 
saying that ‘‘they bide even as I.” Juist 


then up steps Peter's wife and says, 


“Dinna’ mind him, think o’ me!” An’ 
then, juist like a woman, she bang 
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ain words and says, ‘‘ Have ye no right tae 
lead aboot a wife that is a believer even 
as the lave o’ the apostles an’ my man 
Peter?’’ An’ then says she, “A guid 
wife is from the Lord. Ye canna’ meen- 
ister tae the haill warld and ye only half 
aman. What dae bachelor meenisters, 
puir things, ken aboot the best half o’ 
their people?’”’ Syne the lads are glad 
tae tak her advice. Aye Peter’s wife’s 
a great comfort tae theological students. 
I mind mysel’ once—but I’ll no’ be 
tellin’. 

***Secondly, this wee woman, Peter’s 
wife, has been the greatest stumbling- 
block i’ the way o’ the great Church 0’ 
Rome wi’ its doctrine o’ the celibacy o’ 
the clergy that ever was. She steps up 
tae the pope and says, ‘“‘ Wha micht ye 
be?” “I,” says he, ‘‘am the successor 
o’ Peter!” 

“Ye dinna say!” says she. ‘An’ 
where’s my successor?” ‘My dear 
woman,” says he, ‘‘ according tae the Bull 
o’ Pope”— 

** Accordin tae the facts,’’ and she speaks 
right up, “‘accordin tae the facts, what will 
ye do wi’ me?” An to this day they 
dinna ken. 

““«Thirdly, Peter’s wife is a representa- 
tive of a’ thae buried women aboot whom 
the warld never hears. We dinna ken 
even her name. But behind every guid 
man that does a guid work in the world 
there’s aye ae woman or may be twa, a 
guid mither an’ a guid wife. Aye, an’ the 
guid wife that has tae bide at hame by her- 
sel’ an’ her man far awa’ may be in dan- 
ger 0’ his life, I tell youshe makes far more 
o’ a sacrifeese than him. He’sees new 
things an’ has stirrin’ times, but he kens 
she’s safe an’ she bides at hame an’ disna 
ken what’s happenin’ to him, an’ every 
knock at the door an’ every letter an’ tele- 
gram is like tae burst her heart wi’ fear. 
Aye, he has the name o’t but it’s she that 
pays the price. Juist think o’ Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone an’ what it meant tae her tae 
come hame an’ leaye him oot there wi’ no 
news for years an’ the thocht o’ him wi’ 
fever an’ savages an’ lions a’ roond him. 
Aye, an’ nobody thinking but she was hay- 
ing a fine quiet time at hame. I would 
like fine for somebody tae build a graund 
cathedral tae Mrs. Saint Peter. There’s 
mony a woman whose man is far awa’ 
traivlin’ an’ at conventions an’ confer- 
ences an’ missions while she bides at hame 
wi’ the wind soughin’ roond the hoose an’ 
fearsome noises a’ the nicht keepin’ her 
frae sleep an’ the bairns maybe no weel, 
that wad find a warm friend in Mrs. Peter. 
Ye see she kenned a’ about it. 

*«<«Tastly, ye are some of ye sayin: “ Ah, 
but it was a rare preevileege tae hae the 
Maister bidin’ in her home and her 


_ tendin’ tae him and listenin’ tae him all 


the whiles, an’ sae nae dout it was. I 
will no’ be minding you this day that he 
said, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
the least of these ye did it unto me,’” 
but I will be asking you tae read his ain 


- words. 


*** Ye wad like fine tae hae him live wi’ 
you? Then listen: ‘‘If a man love me 


he will keep my words and my Father 


will love him and we will come unto him 
and make our abode with him.” ‘ Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock, and 
if any man hear my voice and open unto 
me I will come in and sup with him and 
he with me.’”’ 
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There was a long silence and then 
Elspeth broke it. ‘‘ Donald, there’s the 
fear 0’ God an’ the wisdom o’ his ain 
wife in that man frae Drumshalloch, and 
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gin he preaches here next Sabbath I’ll 
get till church, rheumatiz or no rheuma- 
tiz. Noo, take the Book an’ we’ll hae 
prayers.” 


A Japanese Welcome to an American Christian 


By Rey. J. H. DeForest, D. D. 


{The visit of Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union 
Theological Seminary to the East as Haskell lec- 
turer in India for 1903 has brought out many ex- 
pressions of regard for his message and himself 
from Oriental peoples. But no tribute has been 
more remarkable than this one here described by a 
missionary of the American Board.—_EDITORS ] 


What is the use of saying anything about 
Dr. Hall in Sendai, when Sendai is only an 
out-of-the-way city of Northern Japan? Sim- 
ply because Sendai met him as no other place 
did, and the methods by which his work was 
done here were wholly different from those 
used in any other place. Everywhere else he 
was welcomed by missionaries and Japanese 
Christians, and most warmly welcomed, too, 
but this necessitated his working under the 
auspices of Christians. The non-Christian 
people were invited to the lectures by Chris- 
tians, and of course the desire to hear this 
celebrated scholar drew many outsiders into 
ehureh buildings and Christian halls. There 
was no lack of numbers who everywhere 
heard his message with delight and profit. 

At Sendai, however, the methods were just 
the reverse. Although we have the largest 
missionary community of any interior city 
and over a thousand Christians, the missiona- 
ries and pastors felt that it would be far better 
to give the prominent non-Christian citizens a 
chance to get into personal and responsible 
relations with the lecturer. And no sooner 
was this suggested to the mayor than he en- 
thusiastically said he would count it a great 
honor to be permitted to take charge of Dr. 
Hall’s work through a committee of citizens. 
There was no difficulty in securing for this 
purpose the joint action of the Ladies’ Club, 
of which the governor’s wife is president; the 
Educational Society of this province, of which 
the ex-mayor is the chairman, and the City 
Edueational Society, headed by the mayor. 

These three societies issued 2,000 tickets of 
invitation, and five lectures were delivered in 
the spacious hall of the Government College, 
in which electric lights were fitted for the oc- 
casion, at an expense of 300 yen. Missiona- 
ries, pastors and other prominent Christians 
received the same graceful letter of invitation 
as did others. Or, to bring out the contrast 
more vividly, the non-Christian citizens in- 
vited the native and foreign Christian repre- 
sentatives to hear these Christian lectures. 

On the arrival of Dr. Hall he was met at the 
station by over a hundred ladies and gentle- 
men of the city, including missionaries and 
representative Christians. The mayor con- 
ducted him to the large waiting-room, where 
he introduced the people individually to their 
distinguished guest, and an invitation was ex- 
tended te him to dine the next day at the 
mayor’s house, at which feast were present 
the lineal descendant of the Prince Date fam- 
ily, the governor, the vice-governor, the di- 
rector of the college and the vice-mayor. 

On learning of Dr. Hall’s desire to see 
Matsushima, The Thousand Islands of Japan, 
the mayor sent a letter to the keeper of the 
famous temple there, requesting him to show 
Dr. Hall the rare treasures contained therein. 
Even the emperor has honored this temple 
with a special visit, and the government has 
recently appropriated 70,000 yen to preserve 
this historic building. 

At the close of-the last lecture, this joint 
committee of ladies and gentlemen held a re- 
ception at which over 200 were present, and 
the governor sat at Dr. Hall’s right. His 
most valuable interpreter, Prof. M. Hino of 
the Doshisha, sat at his left. The mayor sin- 


cerely thanked the lecturer for the warm sym- 
pathetic message he had given them. He es- 
pecially requested him on his return to tell 
the people of the United States how grateful 
Japan is for the pure friendship of America 
from the very first. Then in behalf of promi- 
nent citizens he presented Dr. Hall with a 
superb suit of ancient Japanese armor of the 
kind worn by a general. 

Dr. Hall was completely taken by surprise, 
and his assertion that he was utterly at a loss 
for suitable words of reply was doubtless sin- 
cere. Butall the same his usual gifts of speech 
did not fail him, and when he said that he 
would personally deliver the message of the 
mayor of Sendai to his friend, the President 
of the United States, the audience were im- 
mensely pleased. 

The dean of the college, thengh calling him- 
self a Buddhist, was especially enthusiastic 
in preparing the buildings for these meetings, 
and he was so impressed with the moral value 
of these lectures that he presented Dr. Hall 
with a rare Japanese painting on silk of two 
life-sized tigers. One of the leading Buddhist 
priests brought him a damask scarf that he 
himself had received as areward from the head 
of the Zen sect, and asked the Doctor to carry it 
home as an expression of his gratitude. This 
priest recently publicly said that Christianity 
has been an immense blessing to Buddhism, 
and he has long planned to go to the States to 
express in person his thanks for all that 
American has done for the political and moral 
regeneration of Japan. 

When the great railroad station was filled 
with ladies and gentleman, including the 
highest cfficials, to bid Dr. Hall farewell on 
the midnight train, he said to me, “‘ My heart 
is broken with this wonderful exhibition of 
kindness.” As the train started the mayor 
called for ‘* Banzai,’ and the ladies also joined 
in the farewell “ten thousand ages ” to the de- 
parting guest. 

Dr. Hall writes just as he sails for home. 
“Nothing in Japan has approached the result 
at Sendai. I am amazed, as I think it all over, 
by the splendid open-mindedness towards 
Christianity exhibited by the Sendai officials 
and army officers. And I love to remember 
the presence of the Japanese ladies in every- 
thing, and the grace and dignity of their 
demeanor. I thank God for this experience.” 

That is why it is fitting that something 
special should be said about Dr. Hall in 
Sendai. 

The above statement, however, is but a 
preface to one other. Japan is ripe for Chris- 
tian men of name other than pastors and 
evangelists to do a vast work here. We want 
the great preachers and evangelists of course. 
The churches can use them with power among 
Christians and those who are turning towards 
Christianity. But there isa large number of 
prominent men and women, officials, educa- 
tors, business men, who feel that they cannot 
go to the chapels and churches to get their 
Christianity. But if men like Dr. Hall, ‘‘ sent 
not by the churches, but by a great univer- 
sity,”’ or successful business men, or states- 
men or soldiers of Christian faith, can come, 
they can now be introduced in many of the 
great cities to the non-Christian prominent 
citizens, who will gladly welcome their reli- 
gious message. In this way a deep impres- 
sion of Christian truth can be made in circles 
that as yet missionaries and churches cannot 
visibly touch. 

Sendai, Japan, April 9. 
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“A Decade of Decline in Our Church Membership” a 


There certainly has not been a decade of 
decline in aggregate membership in Ameri- 
can Congregational churches. The fact spe- 
cially cheering in the records for the four and 
a half decades since facts were first tabulated 
is that our total United States membership 


By Rey. S. T. ‘Kidder 


above, the increase or decrease of annual con- 
fession gains, following the years indicated at 
the top. For reasonably equitable comparison 
of larger and smaller groups, a graduated ris- 
ing scale at the left, was fixed by 25’s and 100's 
for the convention, by 100’s and 500’s for the 


advance to the high crest of 1894 is followed by 
as rapid subsidence to the deep minimum in 
1899, then a rising tendency appears up to 1901. 
The statistical figures of advance and decline 
were added to the original charts. 

For clearer understanding, the national line 


has steadily risen, from 224,732 in 1857, to state and by 1,000’s and 10,000's for the nation. (3) of thecombination is now presented alone, ys 
645,866 in 1901. No retrograde year can be In chart No. 1, below, the three are combined, with graduated scale and full figures of the 
found, nor one when the-e was mt a clear of necassity without the scale, but accurately confession-gains for each year, while, In the 
lower margin is given the total resident mem- 
No.1, Churck Tnenase By Cor fradion bership for every year involved. It will be 
Grofhie teake reals of Cele : —f VEGE ~LZEL noted that but one year of this category (resi- 
(VD oe hitaleck,. (eho ah sae es CS) Ly Mier hak; dent membership) is retrograde—1899—corre- 

we Bi nT Was “a i ——— sponding with the wave’s lowest ebb. 

Vr7r97| Le79-00| zt The peculiar phenomenon of this wave of a 
decade, so evident in all three relations, led to 
the farther investigation, by similar methods, 
of the half-century’s reach of progress, whose 
very peculiar results are seen in chart No. 3, 
covering forty-five years, the last eleven of 
which will be recognized as a repetition of 
the national line of No. 2. In No. 3 the side 
scale is made full, from a zero base-line, so 

aera el Re that confession-gains are really indicated by 
Tienel, bone the varying space between the base-line and 
ir differential. In the lower margin may be 
acl found the steadily advancing figures of our 
total membership. 
This half-century line discloses at oncs a 
series of such waves, whose crests rise like a 
range of Sierras, ia startling periodicity, from 
eight to ten years apart, in the years 1859, 1867, 
Nok The ee bn twch CEN Os Tig Aas Rink ae, The Toon fag met fr Clrmamnig,, HOS Cre 1877, 1887 and 1894; while extreme depressions 
purl Cornbinrntiny Thre poets 2 Chron te by J omy NY 2. ai “i follow with similar regularity, in 1861, 1873, 
1881, 1888 and 1899, since when our present 
advance in at least the thousands figure— drawn to show the parallel effect. A singular rising tide begins. It reminds one of the Jubi- 
usually the ten-thousands (see chart No. 3, correspondence appears in the combination. lee singers’ song, 
lower margin), The convention line (1) reveals a broken ; ; 

But, totality of membership, even resident zigzag of ups and downs, yet, for the whole I’m sometimes up and sometimes down. 
membership, is not the item of chief concern, period, forms a decided wave, with a maxi- It is only to be hoped that we may, with good 
The vital factor of gain is our advance bycon- mum crest in 1893, followed by a.second peak conscience, be able to add, as they do, 
fessions of faith. This columnintherecords in 1895, with but a slight depression between. 
most palpably marks what numerical head- It drops toa low minimum in 1896, shows a But still my soul ee 
way the church is making in its supreme wavering tendency to a level daring the last In the main these crests rise higher with the 
enterprise of winning the world to Christ. four years, closing in 1901 at a point but years, especially the last two. The depres- 
This is the conversion column, if thereis one. slightly above its start in 1890. sions also, on the whole, find a rising grade. 

Letters received from or granted to other In the state line (2) the -wave is more pro- Two of the peaks—in 1859 and 1887 are remark- 
churches of our order—or, in the broad view, nounced, with a decided maximum in 1893,a ably steep and sharp, when, in each instance, 
of any Christian order—do not increase or high table-land between 1893 and 1894, its luw- the ingather nes ro-e suddenly to nearly 
decrease, but only transfer and transpose us. 4, : ‘ 

Now it is a fact that the Year- Book column : ater barreh Sey Gonpeee 
which most notably fluctuates is this very Hale ae y ee greed (at, ike 
column of accessions by confession of faith. a fa a aera, a 
And his aorapaney Of movement St = aa aaa aaa 
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death column—and total gains, seems to dem- afcee MA A GS a i 

onstrate that our steady growth to almost 3 MN ME OS he es hee 

threefold bulk within the half-century must 37.0 BA a BA OE 

be due chiefly to letters we have received, not APR CE EA WEG ety, SO ad a 

from each other (that would mark no increase) ee 2 ae Raf: ‘ 
but from Christians of other lands and denom- I4.£e¢ pT Pode SS he 

inations. Our cherished polity may incline to Liccoc RELY rite ie \ ‘ca | | 


pride itself over this success. To build a 
ehurch out of fragments of other churches 
may be occasion—but is not bravest occasion 
—for glorying. I think we must admit, espe- 
cially in the home field (it is less true in the 
foreign missions) that when it comes to 
“making disciples,” as Jesus taught, we have 
not, as a whole, during fifty years, shown our- 
selves a strongly winning church. 

The writer has carefully searched among 
the Year. Book facts and summaries, covering 
first a period of twelve years—1890-1902 —and 
in three relations: first, for thirty-two churches 
of atypical “‘convention”’ in an Interior state, 
second, for the whole state concerned, which 
may also be called typical; and third, for the 
Congregational churches of the nation. This 
study, reduced to graphic charts, part of 
which are here reproduced, revealed some in- 
teresting facts. 

Each of these three charts was at first drawn 
separately to indicate, mathematically, by the 
. Space between the base lines and the z'g-zags 
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1901 a trifle above those of 1890. 

In the national line (3) the wave is very 
manifest, and the zigzags begin to be absorbed 
in the larger trend of flow andebb. A steady 
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et, while threefolding our total 1 
ship since 1857, we have never re 
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double, or neared it, of our confession gains 
in 1859. In fact, it is humiliating to learn that 
the confession gains of 1899 were even less 
than those far back in 1859, though the situa- 
tion is a trifle relieved by noting that in 1859 
we were atthe top of the tallest crest recorded, 
while in 1899, at about the same level, we were 
deep in the latest trough of the sea. 

‘ Now, however this curious wave-movement, 


Our Ministerial Problems 


Being a Congregationalist, an alumnus of 
Boston University, and the pastor of a church 
in a small town with a salary less than could 
be spent with effort, I have been interested 
in recent discussions in your Readers’ Forum 
of our large churches selecting graduates 
from Boston University instead of our own 
seminaries, of how our own men may secure 
promotions, and of men leaving the ministry 
to engage in business. : 

1. Many Boston University men (myself 
for example) fill inconspicuous places. I im- 
agine the proportion of strong preachers from 
Andover graduates may bear comparison with 
that of other seminaries. Boston University 
has a large enrollment, and for its student 
body skims the cream of American Metho- 
_  dism. There is but one Boston. If any col- 
lege graduate in the country intending to 
enter the Methodist Episcopal ministry does 
not attend the seminary of Boston University 
it is because he cannot. The strongest can, 
and do; and of course succeed. Is it wonder- 

ful that a few of such a large and choice se- 
lection should be desired for our great pul- 
pits? \ j 

2. Then it seems to me that some one should 
say, “If the cause of Christianity is better 
served, let us welcome these men.” 

Iam not sure that the larger salaries paid in 
the larger places mean much greater bank 
accounts. Of course there is some satisfaction 
in spending money; and judging from the 
persistence of ‘ Bonanza” promoters in cir- 
 gularizing ministers, some must have money 
to invest. But as these appeals come to me, 
_ men in places of this class must be among the 
_ investors. A minister who has occupied high 
_ places recently advised, ‘‘ Now is your only 
time to save money.” There are many advan- 
‘tages and luxuries in a country parish which 
city pastor may well covet, beside a small ex- 
‘pense account. 

8, Then, too, it is far from ideal for a man 


(An 


‘ 


in such regular recurrence, may be accounted 
for (and it looks as if there should be ade- 
quate cause) it is sadly evident thus far that 
our volume of gains by confession is not ex- 
panding in any way commensurate with our 
steady advance in ecclesiastical numbers and 
power, nor with the growth of American pop- 
ulations. Nor dare we plume ourselves 
wholly upon quality, and retort as did the 
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who can succeed in the work of a Christian 
minister to think of leaving his field, or voca- 
tion, to make money. These fields are of 
great importance. If the salary is necessarily 
too small to:provide a comfortable living the 
people will permit the minister to earn money. 
Where are the St. Pauls among us? Cannot 
we break the bread of life in a small field and 
at the same time earna partial support? Paul 
managed quite a parish while earning a consid- 
erable income. A near neighbor of mine de- 
rives an income from business more than 
twice as great as his salary, and the only com- 
plaint I have ever heard concerning his min- 
istry is that “he has raised a very large 
family and has thus become a bad example 
to the young married people of the parish.” 
It seems unfitting for a prophet of the Lord 
to run away from the problems of his own 
field. The cause is so important that no 
ground should be vacated because of trifling 
personal inconveniences to the commanding 
officer. D. M..G. 


Is It Discourtesy 


In three installation councils where I have 
represented an invited chureh as pastor the 
details of the financial basis of agreement be- 
tween the church (or society) and the pastor 
-have been left unstated except that, upon 
question raised by the council, everything 
was satisfactory to those concerned. In each 
case it was assumed by the inviting church 
that the details of the matter were no con- 
cern for the council whatever. It used to be 
considered a somewhat important factor in 
the settlement of a pastor by those who are 
asked to advise and assist in sueh installa- 
tions to know if the church had made proper 
provision for the pastor’s support. It seems 
to be passing out of such importance, so far 
as laying any facts before the council if three 
recent councils are to be taken as any 
indication. It seems to me, however, that 


lioness in the fable concerning her cubs, 
‘But they are lions.” The disheartening 
ebbs in this long struggle upward may well 
drive us to meditation and prayer. Mean- 
while, we may be thankful for what there 
is of upward trend and for the present en- 
couraging turn of the tide, as well as for the 
already noted fact that the latest ebb is 
nearly up to the highest flow. 


when a church asks counsel and seeks fellow- 
ship for the settlement of a pastor all the facts 
necessary for giving such advice should be 
presented. It would be quite as consistent 
for a church to say to the invited council that 
a mutual understanding between them ard 
their pastor-elect, about his religious beliefs, 
had taken place and there was no need for 
any details in the matter. 

The after differences and hindrances in 
pastoral relationships come out of financial 
facts as well as of theological matters. A 
church and pastor might agree on a financial 
arrangement such as an advising council 
might not be able to consider was the best 
for either that church or for the fellowship 
of churches. It seems to me that the with- 
holding from this statement before the coun- 
cil of any financial facts relating to the sup- 
port of the pastor which the council desires 
to know is an unconscious reflection upon the 
wisdom of the advice they have requested and 
might be easily be deemed a discourtesy. 

F, B. PULLAN. 


A Final Rejoinder 


Mr. Comstock’s rejoinder in The Congrega- 
tionalist of May 16 gives a correct view in 
general of Christian Endeavor in the large 
churches of Vermont; but in the interests of 
truth, in view of the statements of Mr. Shaw 
concerning organizations other than “ straight 
Christian Endeavor,’’ it should be said that in 
thetwenty churches named by Mr. Shaw, or in 
the twenty-six mentioned by Mr. Comstock, 
there are at least five which have abandoned 
the pledge which Mr. Shaw holds so important 
and so distinctive of true Endeavor; and that 
among our ten largest churches there are to- 
day only five having regular Endeavor Socie- 
ties. At the beginning of 1902, these five 
churches reported 243 members in their young 
people’s organizations ; at its close, 242. 

JoHN L. SEWALL. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Mountain Meadow Lark 


BY MABEL EARLE 


Thou art not king by right supreme 
Of peerless voice and tone; 

Among the woodland choristers 
Thou reignest not alone; 

But glen and forest know thy spell, 
The magic all thine own. 


No far unearthly song hast thou, 
Like God’s sweet hermit thrush ; 

No passionate pleading from thine heart 
Thrills on the midnight hush; 

Thou lovest morn, and sun and wind, 
Where cafion waters rush. 


Thou lovest scurrying April snows, 
And flying wraiths of mist 

That sweep the craggy mountain slope 
Where gnarled cedars twist. 

Thou lovest the breaking of the clouds 
In gold and amethyst. 


Thou lovest evening on the slopes 
Of foothills golden brown ; 

The topmost spray of spruce or pine, 
The alder’s crested crown, 

From which to fling thy challenge gay, 
As twilight purples down. 


Memory thou hast, but not regret; 
“ No taint of morbid pain, 
No questioning dread of future ill 
Sounds ever in thy strain; 
Pure grace of joy thou hast from God 
And givest him again. 


Brave singer of the mist-crowned slope, 
The foam dashed granite ledge, 

The upland crest, the lowland field, 
The ponds and reedy sedge— 

God give thee long to sing his love 
In yearly pilgrimage! 

Deer Lodge, Mont. 


Fathers are lectured a 
good deal nowadays about 
their duty to their children, and ex- 
horted to give less time to business and 
more to home. Those who point out 
their deficiences to them so glibly do not 
seem to see that there is another side to 
the case. Many a father would be glad 
to spend less time at the office, but for 
knowing that the comfort of the home 
depends on his laborious hours there. 
Many a husband envies his wife the cling- 
ing affection of the little son and daugh- 
ter and counts the loss of an equal place 
in their childish hearts the greatest sac- 
rifice he makes for the good of his family. 
Do mothers realize how much they might 
do to strengthen the tie between the 
children and their father? So much of 
the purchasing in the average household 
is done by the mother that the father’s 
real importance as the “ provider”’ is not 
always clear to youthful eyes, It is for 
the mother to explain when she brings 
home the new suit that it was father who 
earned the money for it, and that it is 
because father wants his boys and girls 
to have so many nice things that he goes 
to work so early in the morning and 
comes home, sometimes, so tired that he 
does not like noisy plays. One little 
three-year-old has this moral pointed for 
him in a nursery jingle, to accompany his 
toilet, after the style of The House That 
Jack Built, which begins with himself 
and his initial garment and reaches its 
climax in his papa: ‘This is Dear Papa, 
Who works so hard, To earn the money, 


The ‘'Provider”’ 


That Mamma takes, When she goes to 
the store, To buy the shirt, That Johnny 
wears.” 


Pathetic Stories for Children 


BY RUTH MOWRY BROWN 


A little fellow climbs up into his 
mother’s lap and asks for a story. As 
the tale proceeds the child’s eyes begin 
to dilate and soon a little hand is put up 
to the story-teller’s lips and a quivering 
voice asks, ‘‘Does it come out good?” 
Many another child, especially if he has 
a sensitive nature, will not allow the 
story to be finished unless assured that it 
turns out well in the end. Here we have 
Froebel’s idea of emphasizing the bright 
and pure side of life, of filling the child’s 
mind so full of the good, the joyous, and 
the beautiful that there is no room for 
the sad and evil. The little child’s own 
attitude toward anything that is unpleas- 
ant points us in this direction. The 
healthy, normal child in its first years 
does not enjoy pathetic stories. Morbid, 
unhealthy little children seem to delight 
in them, but they are the exception 
which proves the rule. 

A kindergarten teacher told me her ex- 
perience in giving her class the story of 
The Little Rooster. When, in thé story, 
the rooster went under the ice and was 
drowned several of the children cried so 
hard she was obliged to have him resur- 
rected and live happily ever after. Since 
then I have been delighted to hear the 
same story in another kindergarten with 
an entirely different ending. The point 
of the narrative is ‘‘patience.”’ It was 
illustrated quite as well, yet without a 
tragedy to trouble the immature little 
minds and hearts, 

The pathetic story often has the same 
effect upon the child as the story of a 
hob-goblin or bug-a boo. He will dream 
about it at night and cry out in his sleep. 
A little boy who was extremely fond of 
animal stories was listening to Ernest 
Seton Thompson’s Raggylug, The Story 
of a Cottontail Rabbit. As soon as the 
reader came to the encounter with the 
snake, the boy would no longer listen. 
Still he had heard enough of the tale to 
dream about it and for a week his mother 
lived in constant dread of the nights, be- 
cause it was such a difficult matter to quiet 
the child when frightened by the remem- 
brance of the story after he was in bed. 

A little girl who had heard the poem of 
Lucy Gray was afterwards found crying. 
On being asked what was the matter she 
replied, ‘‘ Nothing.’’” Another time she 
answered, ‘“‘I don’t know,”’ but when her 
mother began to talk with her on some 
cheerful subject to draw her mind from 
the trouble, she made some reference to 
Lucy Gray, showing that the story was in 
some way connected with her crying. 

Many such cases could be enumerated, 
but it is hardly necessary to cite more 
instances to prove that the pathetic story 
should not generally be used for very 
small children. Probably all will agree 
that it depends upon the child, his tem- 
perament and disposition. 

Let us return to the small boy who 
loved stories of animal life. About the 


same time that the pathos of Raggylug’s 
first danger was more than he could bear, 
he received a copy of Life and Her 
Children. While this book was really 
old for one of his years he delighted in 
hearing it read aloud and soon learned 
that life for the animals is ever a desper- 
ate fight for existence. The personal 
element does not enter into this book and 
the boy was learning the relations of life 
to life without too great a tax on feeling 
and imagination. 

Six months after his veto against Raggy- 
lug he listened with delight to the story 
of Silverspot. When it came to the 
death of the crow the mother explained 
that animals cannot live forever, that 
death must come to each one sooner or 
later, and with a sigh and the words, ~ 
‘Poor Silverspot,”’ on the part of the boy, 
the book was laid aside. The story was 
not forgotten, but the child did not dream 
about it and dwell upon it to his harm. 
He was more mature. The reading of 
Life and Her Children had brought him 
knowledge of the facts of animal life and 
the pathos was no longerout of proportion 
as it had been to the less mature nature 
of six months before. 

A story ought not to be isolated. It 
must bear proper relations to the rest of 
life. Of course the child’s immaturity af- 
fects this point materially, but still it is 
sometimes the case that even older per- 
sons are so strongly affected by the pa- 
thetic that they lose the sense of right re- 
lations. 

What service may the pathetic element 
in stories do for the child? Should the 
pathetic have any place in the child’s 
stories? Surely there must somewhere 
be a happy medium, At the right time, 
in the proper place the pathetic story is 
of untold value. The books read in child- 
hood and youth make a profound im- 
pression that can seldom be repeated 
later. A story means so much to chil- 
dren, its characters are so alive, so heart- 
ily loved or hated and its scenes so ab- 
solutely real that it is a potent factor in 
character building. ‘The books that are 
with us in the leisure of youth, that we 
love for a time not only with the enthu- 
siasm, but with something of the exclu- 
siveness of a first love, are those that 
enter as factors forever in our mental 
life.” The pathetic story is helpful in 
awakening kindness in the heart of the 
child towards other people and also 
towards animals. When the heart of the 
little child is made soft toward those less 
fortunate than himself this sympathy 
continues throughout life and produces 
the philanthropist, the missionary, the 
man who loves his brother as himself. 

It must be an unsusceptible child who 
cannot be touched and helped by Thomp- 
son’s Sand Hill Stag. What child would 
not long to share his repast with little 
Dirk if told the beautiful story by John 
de Liefde of the little German boy who 
left the outside door open that the ravens 
might come in and bring them bread as 
they brought to Elijah? How easily 
could an older child be led to see the 
value of doing each little duty th 
van Dyke’s pathetic story of The Oth 
Wise Man or by the Legend of St. Chris. — 
topher. 


a 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


33. CHARADE 
In sin the FIRST two oft delays 
Till NEXT and LAST is late. 
The WHOLE is often seen in space, 
And sometimes when you skate. 
E. H. PRAY. 


34. INITIAL CHANGES 


Take a word meaning a companion and by 
alternate changes of its initial letter make 
words of the following signification: 

1. To satiate. 2. To estimate. 3. An en- 
trance. 4. After the usual time. 5. To dis- 
like. 6. The head. 7. Anepoch. 8. To beat 
down in price. 9, Death. 10. A feminine 
name. BELTY. 


35. TRANSPOSITION 


Joy, when pursued, is rarely ONE— 
She e’er such wooing seems to shun. 


But he who follows Duty’s call 
May find that Joy shall him befall. 


She TWO does seek, who erst did flee ; 
Abides with him, his very THREE. 


36. CRYPTOGRAM 


(The cryptogram is not popular, but a few 
tangle-lovers get more pleasure from its in- 
tricacies than from any other problems. We 
shall be interested to note how Nillor, E. H. 
Pray and others succeed with this specimen. ) 

Grit glue sols sols sols sols sols sols hrste 
dig thsumtpa dmrhn ; rsotmg fpluite sols sols 
sols sols sols plea kgte dlg munos. SPHINx. 


37. PALINDROME 


*Tis hard, but just, when, in a tone 
And manner far from mild, 

A man as scarcely worth a groan 
His rival’s speech has styled, 

To be compelled to hear his own 
*EXT#E*Y *E*I*E*, 


38. AN ACROSTIC 
(Transpose the first letters of the lines.) 


Aman WHOLE was of quiet mood, 

But with a stern resolve indued ; 

In fiction’s realm we see him jog, 

Resplendent as a pedagogue. 

Contented with no lofty aim, 

He sought not either wealth or fame. 

Calm was his mien, yet stern his rule 
_ Among the urchins of his school. 

No arbitrary power he swayed 

Except when urchins disobeyed. 
_Dictates of his must be observed 

Or else the birchen rod was served. 

NELSONIAN. 


BY ANSWERS 
29. Man-i-to-ba. 
30, (Sepa Transvaal, Hamadan, Canaan, 
Saranac, Atlanta, Savannah, Matta- 
wanna, Caracas, Panama, Bahama, Havana, Can- 
ada, Walla Walla, Santa Barbara, Arkansas. 


31. Thought, though. 
32. Peabody-bird, red-bird, cherry-bird, cedar- 


_ bird, cow-bird, thistle-bird, dough-bird, oven-bird, 


fire-bird, rice-bird, reed-bird, crying-bird, yellow- 
bird, cat-bird, mocking-bird, butcher-bird, moose- 
bird, frigate-bird, blue-bird. 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: J. M. C., Cambridge, Mass., to 25, 27, 28; 
Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 22, 24, 25, 27, 28; 
‘Katie, Saco, Me., 25, 28. 

Nillor prefers his answer—‘ An-nual Luna,’—to 
that of the author of 24. The botanist, he says, is 
much inclined to doubt whether “‘ Hyacinth” quite 
answers the conditions of the lines as to very early 
and very late flowering. 
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Grandma’s Pranks 


BY CORA B, BIOKFORD 


There is nothing grandma enjoys more 
than telling us about the time when she 
was alittle girl, Then her father owned 
a large farm on the Old Post-Road be- 
tween Boston and Portland. 

Along this high road all the passenger 
stages passed on their way to and from 
the cities, and companies of emigrants 
traveled to their new homes in the forests 
of Maine. Sometimes in summer a cara- 
van went by, and this gave grandma and 
her sisters great delight, for they thought 
it the best fun in the world to watch the 
animals. There was only one disappoint- 
ing thing about it. The drivers would not 
let the animals stop that grandma and her 
sisters might feed them. 

But one day the children learned some- 
thing that pleased them. There had been 
an accident to the stage, and the driver 
stopped at the farm for repairs. Mean- 
time the passengers got out and walked 
about the farm. One gentleman was in- 
terested in the flowerbeds, and when he 
was told that grandma and her sisters 
took all the care of them, he bought a 
large bouquet, Grandma and her sisters 
talked a long time with this gentleman, 
and they told him about the caravans and 
how much they wanted to feed the ani- 
mals though the drivers would not let 
them stop. 

Then the gentleman said: ‘‘I will tell 
you something that perhaps you do not 
know. Elephants are very fond of pota- 
toes. The next time a caravan comes 
this way you must drop some potatoes 
along the road. The drivers cannot get 
the elephants along while a potato re- 
mains, and this will give you a fine chance 
to see the entire caravan.” 

Grandma and her sisters determined to 


‘That’s net all, F) 
7 who am small,” y/ 
Al fact which ne mortal denies. a/ 


mother the size 


source of surprise, \ 


put his suggestion to the test. A few 
weeks after they heard that a caravan 
was on its way to Portland and would 
pass by the house the next day. Early in 
the morning the children got up and 
strewed potatoes along in the street. It 
was just as the gentleman had said. The 
elephants would not be driven on until 
the last potato had been eaten. The 
drivers were not at all pleased with this 
little trick, but they could not help them- 
selves in the least, and grandma and her 
sisters had to laugh at them. 

But that summer something happened 
that gave grandma greater enjoyment 
than watching a caravan. In the field 
across the road from the house some men 
were at work building a railroad. This 
road was called the P. S. and P., which 
meant the Portland, Saco and Ports- 
mouth. The little girls used to go up in 
the field to watch the men place the 
sleepers and lay the rails. They had 
never seen even the picture of an engine 
or a passenger coach, and so they had not 
the least idea how they would look. Of 
course they tried to imagine all about 
it, but the mind pictures they called up 
would have looked rather queer if they 
had been printed on paper. 

When the day came for the first train 
to go by, the whole family, grandma with 
her papa and mamma, and all her sisters 
went out in the field to see it. Whata 
wicked-looking monster the engine was ! 
How fast it moved, and what a sharp, 
shrill whistle it sent out! It frightened 
grandma so that she hid her face in her 
mamma’s gown, and would not look at it. 

But after a few days she forgot to be 
frightened, and thought it a great treat to 
go up in the field to watch the trains. 
Sometimes her sisters used to pick bou- 
quets of balsams, phlox, and bluebells 
and give them to the engineer as the 
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cars passed along. Think of handing a 
bouquet to an engineer on one of our fast 
flying passenger trains! But passenger 
trains in those days did not move at the 
rapid rate of thirty or even twenty-five 
miles an hour. 

The engineers seemed to enjoy these 
gifts so much that grandma wished that 
she might give a bouquet too. Her 
sister said she was too little to think 
of suchathing. Still she did think about 
it, and at last decided to act on herown 
judgment. In the morning she got up 
and gathered her flowers while the dew 
was still upon them. Then, making her 
bouquet, she carried it down to the spring 
and placed the stems in the cool water, 
taking care to let the blossoms rest where 
they would be quite in the shade. Just 
before it was time for the train from 
Boston, she slipped out of the house and 
ran down to the spring for the bouquet, 
and then across lots to the side of the 
track as fast as her feet would take her. 


nil 


A Shadowgraph of the Madonna 
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She was not a minute too soon, for there 
in the far distance was the train coming 
along at a rate of speed that almost took 
her breath away as she looked. Stepping 
as near to the track as she dared she 
braced herself backward upon her left 
foot and held out the bouquet as far as 
she could reach, in her right hand. As 
the train drew near the strong breeze 
blew her hair about her face and made 
her close her eyes tightly. Still she stood 
her ground until she felt the flowers 
taken from her hand, and heard a voice 
say, ‘‘Thank you, little girl.” The move- 
ment of taking the flowers drew her 
slightly forward, and it was several sec- 
onds before she dared to open her eyes. 
When she did look down the track, she 
could see the engineer looking back at 
her and waving the flowers. 

Not for several days did grandma dare 
to tell her older sisters what she had 
done. Now she says she counts this inci- 


dent as one of the happiest of her life. 
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Happy Rain 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils ; 
In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild fiowers on the hills; 
The clouds of gray engulf the day, 
And overwhelm the town; 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down, 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where every buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room ; 
A health unto the happy! 
A fig for him who frets !— 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 
—Robert Loveman. 


In response to many requests for more 
shadowgraphs we print below one of the 
Madonna contributed by Mrs. S. M. Sears 
from her large collection. Paste on stiff paper 
and cut out black portions with a sharp knife. 


A Squirrel Corner 


ERE is something new for a pic- 

H ture! We have had lions, and 

horses and dogs and cats [all right 

for the cats!—D. F.] and porcupines and 

partridges and owls and all sorts of bipeds 

and quadrupeds and polypeds, but never 

@ squirrel at all, so far as I remember. 

They are too hard to catch—in a camera. 

But a little Newton girl has caught one, 
and here it is with her letter about it: 


Dear Mr. Martin: The squirrels around 
our house are very easy to tame. We have 
tamed some of them so that they will come 
and take nuts out of our hands. We have a 
shingle out on the window sill of our dining- 
room, and a stick running from that to the 
ground. The way we first got them to know 
where to get the nut was by cracking two 
nuts together, then they would hear the sound 
and come up the stick and get the nuts. We 
have to be very careful and not move, or it 
would scare them. I will send you a picture 
of one of the squirrels that Howard took. 
We call this squirrel Dude, because he has a 
hole in his eat that he got in some fight, and it 
looks as if once upon a time he had an ear- 
ring in it. 

One day I put the nut in the palm of my 
hand, instead of on my fingers, and the squir- 
rel came up and took a hold of the first thing 
he saw, and that happened to be my finger. [ 
pulled and he pulled till at last he let go. I 
have a sear yet! We have four squirrels that 
come tous. Sunday Howard went out on the 
lawn and knocked two nuts together, and all 
four of them came up to him. Oneof them 
was going to jump on his knee, but he did not 
quite have the courage to. They have their 
nests in the woods across the road. 

Your Cornerer, 
_ Newton Center, Mass. MAupDE B. 


How much to learn from such a story ! 
Maude learned a lesson in natural history 
that squirrels are rodents—that means 
that they gnaw, you know. I suppose 
the evolutionists would say that it is a 
part of our animal nature to fight, and 
sometimes I hear of boys—intelligent, 
reasoning human boys—that actually 
fight with their fellow-animals, seeming 
to enjoy hurting them as much as they 
can, and even thinking it right to do so; 
the one that can fight hardest is the best 
fellow—the survival of the fittest ! 

There is something better than that 


which the picture and the letter show us 


—kindness rather than cruelty. Can the 
boys find a statement in the New Testa- 
ment that every kind of beasts and birds 
can be tamed? It is done by treating 
them kindly. My friend who takes me 
up and down in the elevator told me a day 
or two ago of the wonderful tameness of 
the squirrels on the college grounds at 
Harvard Square—sitting in your lap and 
running over your head. Since I began 
writing this Corner a lady caller has told 
me of a poor cat, driven into a high tree 
by dogs and in great trouble because she 
could not gét down. At last, the man of 
the house, eighty-seven years old, put up 
a ladder against the tree, climbed up on it 
and succeeded in getting the kitten safely 
down. How all this puts to shame the 
boys—O no, not Corner boys |—who throw 


- stones at cats, kill birds and steal their 
eggs, and so get hearts and hands cruel. 


enough to pound and bruise one another ! 
Here is another squirrel letter which 
comes in just right. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I enjoy reading in the 
book (menagerie prize book] you sent me very 
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much. ...I have transplanted jacks-in-the- 
pulpit, liverworts, violets, etc., from the woods 
into our garden. I am interested in wild ani- 
mals, too. I had a pair of gray squirrels in a 
Gage given me one Christmas. Miss Ellen M. 
Stone came here once to speak in our church, 
and she petted them, saying, * How sweet it 
is ‘to minister to God’s creatures.” One of 
them is now dead, but the other is playful 
and frisky as ever. When his cage door is 
open he will run into the different rooms, and 


sometimes sits on the top of his cage and eats 
nuts. 


Lebanon, N. H. OSCAR B. 


I wonder which side Oscar will take 
on the question between animals and 
vegetables—between jacks.in.the-pulpits 
and squirrels-in-the-cage! Of course 
Miss Stone who has had such a happy 
life in caring for God’s needy children in 
a far-off land would believe in kindness 
to all of His creatures. (By the way, 
did you see in the papers that little 
Ellenchie—‘‘Baby Tsilka”—has arrived 
in this country? I hope to see her, 


posto 


for you remember she is an honorary 
Corneress, and I had a letter from her in 
Turkey, a while ago—‘‘dictated,” of 
course!) And here is still another word 
upon our subject—it is from a lady in 
Central New York. 


. .. Something in the/Corner:made me think 
of a chipmunk I saw last summer. It was on 
an island in Whitsduake.” A young girl held 
some bread in. her hand, and a chipmunk 
stood on her handiand filled hischeeks. Then 
he would run awa} Rand empty them and come 
back for more. Ifwas funny to see him stand 
on his hind legs, take the bread in his front 
paws and push it down in the corner of his 
faca, first one side, then the other, till they 
hung like bags. I had heard about such 
things, but never seen it done. The girl had 
never fed him in that way before. 

Utien, N.Y. 

Has there not been some recent discus- 
sion between naturalists whether squir- 
rels do that very thing? There is always 
opportunity for difference of opinion, 
just as in this case, reported by a lady 
reader : 

... A little visitor said as she came on our 
veranda, ‘I just saw a chickadee on your tree. 
I think it was that; it was either a chickadee 


or a woodehuck.” (Woodpecker was un- 
doubtedly in her mind!) R. 


How many nice things to learn about 
animals! A boy with a broken arm has 
just been in to see me, and I handed him 
a new book to read, pictures and stories 
(in plain print) about animals. One page 
was about The Squirrel. He liked it so 
much, I think I will tell you its title: 
“ Pets and Companions” (Ginn & Co.). 


M. T. 
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The Conversation Corner 


For the Old Folks 


“Alice” answers the Binghamton ques- 
tion (April 25) by referring to Whittier’s 
Tent on the Beach (‘‘Salisbury’s beach of 
shining sand’’), near the end: 

And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far: 


The ocean looketh up to heaven, 
And mirrors every star. 


Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee, 

Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea! 


Another question of April 25 is an- 
swered by several. The poem is entitled 
“Beyond,” is by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
and may be found in her Songs of Pas- 
sion (Chicago, 1883), from which I copy 
two stanzas: 

It seemeth such a little way to me 

Across to that strange country—the Beyond; 
And yet, not strange, for it has grown to be 
The home of those of whom I am so fond, 


They make it seem familiar and most dear, 
As journeying friends bring distant regions near. 


I cannot make it seem a day to dread, 

When from this dear earth I shall journey out 

To that still dearer country of the dead, 

And join the lost ones, so long dreamed about. 
I love this world, yet shall I love to go 

And meet the friends who wait for me, I know. 

Beautiful lines, yet one misses some 
thought of Him in whose house are the 
many mansions—of Him who went to pre- 
pare the place for us and whose promise of 
receiving us to Himself is our one sure 
hope as we look forward into the mys- 
tery. In voicing such deep aspirations, 
Whittier would say, 

Forgive me, if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 

A part of this hymn was sent by the 
Princess of Wales, now Queen Alexandria, 
to. Mrs. Gladstone, at. the time of Mr. 
Gladstone’s death. 


I am longing now to find another beautiful 
poem, The Return of the Violets, written by 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


It would give joy to many hearts if the en- 
tire poem could be given, so potent is its 
thought to comfort bereaved ones. 


Brockton, Mass. 8. CG, 8s 


Mrs. Whitney kindly answered the ques- 
tion, referring to her Pansies (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), from which by permission 
the whole sweet poem is copied. 


A VIOLET 


God does not send us strange flowers every year. 
When the spring winds blow o’er the pleasant 
places, 
The same dear things lift up the same fair faces 
The violet is here. 


It all comes back: the odor, grace, and hue ; 
Each sweet relation of its life repeated : 
No blank is left, no looking-for is cheated ; 

It is the thing we knew. 


So after the death-winter it must be. 
God will not put strange signs in heavenly 
places: 
The old love shall look out from the old faces. 
Veilchen ! I shall have thee! 


Who wrote these lines ? 


Take the bright shell 

From its home on the lea, 
And wherever it goes, 

It will sing of the sea. 


So take the fond heart 

From its home and its hearth, 
And ’twill tell of the loved 

To the end of the earth. 


Marietta, O. M. OC. N. 


Me. Mea) 


The Campaign 
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of Testimony” 


X. The Witness in the Storm 


By Pror. EpwARD I. BosworRTH 


This terrible storm, the description of 
which by Luke has become a classic in 
nautical literature, serves as a back- 
ground against which the great witness 
stands out an unquestioned hero. The 
man who had faced the savage Jerusalem 
mob with a quiet good will now faces the 
fierce attacks of wind and wave with equal 
composure. And in both cases the secret 
of his courage was his connection with 
an unseen One who had given him his 
commission and was sustaining him in 
its discharge. 


Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. 


1. The danger. Paul, the traveler, 
was not unfamiliar with the danger of 
ancient sea voyaging. Three times be- 
fore this adventure he had been ship- 
wrecked and on one occasion had floated 
in the water all night long and during 
the whole of the next day [2 Cor. 11: 25]. 
It is scarcely probable, however, that he 
had ever before endured such prolonged 
suspense as must have been entailed by 
these two weeks of continuous and awful 
storm. Protracted peril wears upon the 
neryous system as periods of intermittent 
danger do not. Under the strain the 
soldiers and sailors lost hope and refused 
to eat. This induced a state of mind and 
body calculated to unfit them for effective 
action in an emergency and so contrib- 
uted greatly to the danger [vs. 33, 34]. 

2. The real leader is sometimes re- 
vealed, both to himself and others, only 
by an emergency. Such was very likely 
the case here, for Paul, who in the course 
of the voyage came to a position of un- 
questioned leadership, seemed little likely 
at the beginning of the voyage to occupy 
it. He was a prisoner. He was perhaps 
in frail health or depressed in spirit, for 
the officer in charge saw that he needed 
the ‘“‘attention” [v. 3, R. V. margin] of 
his friends in Sidon and allowed him to 
visit them. His sense of leadership soon 
began to manifest itself in his quick per- 
ception of the proper course of action for 
the winter and his readiness to let his 
mind be known [vs. 9, 10]. Later, when 
despair was settling upon the spirits of 
all, it was Paul who stood forth with hope 
and good cheer to put heart into them. 
His confidence in his God was strong, 
and somewhere in the great ship he and 
his two faithful companions, the physi- 
cian Luke and the Macedonian Aristar- 
chus [y. 2], cried to God for help, not for 
themselves only, but for all the 276 per- 
sons on board the ship. In answer to this 
prayer Paul had one of the visions that 
sometimes marked crises in his life and 
was informed that God had “granted”’ 
him what he had asked for [vs, 21-26]. 

Later, in the time of greatest nervous 
strain, when, after anchoring the ship in 
the darkness, they were waiting for the 
day to break in order to know whether 
they were upon a coast that gave them 
hope of safety or not [y. 29], it was Paul 
who took moral command of the situation 
and proved his right to do so by securing 
obedience. He kept the sailors on the 


*Comments on the International Sunday School 
Lesson for June 7. Text, Acts 27: 33-44, 


ship when they were attempting to aban- 
don it [vs. 30-32]. His actions spoke 
louder than the roaring wind and sea, 
when, as day began to break, he secured 
bread from the ship’s steward, broke the 
bread, thanked God for it before them all 
and began with his two friends (Bezan 
manuscript) to eat. The good cheer was 
contagious, and the company, to whom 
no regular rations had been served for 
two weeks, yielded to Paul’s leadership 
and began to eat. He was thus able to 
bring them into a physical condition that 
prepared them for the extreme physical 
exertion incident to getting ashore when 
the ship broke up. 

Paul’s leadership continued after the 
shore was reached. It was he who was 
in connection with such power as was req- 
uisite for the emergency, and before 
they left the island in the spring its in- 
habitants ‘‘honored” him and his two 
companions with ‘‘ many honors” [28 : 10]. 

3. The contribution made by the voyage 
to the progress of the campaign. Paul 
certainly had opportunity to bear con- 
vincing testimony by his conduct to his 
faith in Jesus Christ. No man in all 
that company on the pitching, tossing 
vessel who saw Paul in the morning twi- 
light thanking God and eating bread ever 
forgot either Paul or his God. When 
the ship’s passengers separated and scat- 
tered over Italy, each bore to his friends 
the remarkable story of Paul’s conduct 
on the voyage. The one man whom 
these friends wished most of all to see 
when next they visited Rome was this 
strange man, and many of them, it may 
be, called at his mission house and heard 
the gospel. 

The influence of Paul’s conduct on the 
military men was probably not inconsid- 
erable, and may have contributed in no 
slight degree to the favor in which he 
was evidently held by those to whom 
he was delivered in Rome, and by whom 
he was allowed freedom to preach in his 
own hired house. In the island of Malta, 
too, Paul had opportunity to bear his 
testimony. Wherever such a man goes 
he does good simply by virtue of being 
the sort of man he is, Theré is no con- 
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ceivable situation in which he will not 
make for righteousness, peace and good 
cheer. Especially is it true that a time 
of trial is often a time of greatest oppor- 
tunity. A man may accomplish more in 
winning men to an acceptance of the 
Lordship of Jesus by his conduct during 
a period of trial than during years of 
ordinary experience. Faith and peace in 
time of trial are phenomena that com- 
mand attention and make men inquire 
They constrain men 
to believe that there really is an invisible 
Lord of peace and hope, who waits for 
the allegiance of all men. 


Cincinnati and Round About 


The churches are in better condition than for 
many years. Storrs, having paid a long standing 
debt to the C. C. B. S., is building a parsonage to 
be completed in July. The $2,000 necessary to 
secure a loan of $1,500 from the Church Building 
Society is already in hand, through the heroic work 
of Rev. Bertha Harris, associate pastor with her 
husband. 

Columbia is raising money for a new organ. 

Newport, Ky., made an Easter offering of $250. 
Within twelve months it has raised a third more 
money than in any recent year. 

Springfield, First, homeless for more than a year, 
enters its beautiful new edifice this month. 

The Walnut Hills School of Industrial Art has 
closed aremarkably successful year with an exhibit. 
Beginning as an experiment last December, the 
enrollment, including nineteen teachers, soon ran 
to 300. The tuition of ten cents weekly covered all 
expenses of teachers, heating, janitor, materials, 
ete., turned $25 into the church treasury and 
placed twice that amount in the bank for the begin- 
ning of the work next fall. 

The aggregate attendance for twenty-one sessions 
was over 3,000. D. M. P. 
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May 10-14 was a time of feasts at Oberlin, 
musica], oratorical, intellectual, spiritual. 
The weather was perfect, the village beauti- 
ful in her fresh robes of green, and everything 


_ conspired to make the week notable in the 


history of college and community. 
THE CONCERTS 


On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
Wagner’s Lohengrin was given in First 
Church. It was an innovation to give only 
the musical score of this famous opera, with 
no staging, but the result was very satisfac- 
tory. The soloists were Anita Rio, soprano; 
Isabelle Bouton, mezzo-soprano: William A. 
Wegener, tenor ; Stephen Townsend, baritone; 
and Frederic Martin, bass. The chorus of the 
Oberlin Musical Union, comprising 215 voices, 


- was assisted by the Boston Festival Orchestra. 


Prof. G. W. Andrews of Oberlin was director 
of chorus and orchestra for the Lohengrin 
concerts. On Wednesday afternoon the or- 
chestra, with Emil Mollenhauer as conductor, 
gave a Wagner program. 


THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT KING 


Early Wednesday morning the students 

assembled for the inaugural procession. Each 
class and department was adorned with some 
distinctive emblem, colors or costume. In the 
line of march the students were followed by 
the alumni, the faculty, the delegates and the 
trustees. Between files of students the new 
president entered First Church. The speak- 
ing was of a very high order. Hon. J. G. W. 
Cowles of Cleveland represented the trustees 
and President King made a brief response, 
accepting the office. Prof. E. I. Bosworth 
spoke on behalf of -the faculty, President 
Frost of Berea for the alumni, and Mr. D. B. 
Cooper of the Senior Class for the students. 
The college world was represented by Pres. 
W. J. Tucker of Dartmoutb, who gave an in- 
spiring address, answering the question, Is 
Modern Education Capable of Idealism ? with 
an emphatic affirmative. 
* President King’s masterly inaugural ad- 
dress was in line with his life and teaching. 
His theme was, The Primacy of the Person in 
College Education. He marked the true col- 
lege as in this respect distinct from both 
secondary school and university. Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden of Columbus and President 
Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union Seminary as- 
sisted in the exercises. A large number of 
institutions were represented and thirty col- 
lege presidents were ia the inaugural proces- 
sion. The induction of the new president 
into office was certainly impressive and 
auspicious. : 


DEDICATION OF THE MEMORIAL ARCH 


This ceremony took place on Thursday 
morning. The corner stone was laid last Oc- 
tober at the meeting of the American Board 
in Oberlin. The monument is one of the most 
stately and beautiful structures of its kind in 
the world. The arch and columns are of buff 
limestone. . The decorations are in red Maine 
granite, highly polished. Two large bronze 
tablets bear the names, with place and date of 
martyrdom, of the missionaries of the Ameri- 
ean Board who fell in China in 1900. See. 
Judson Smith presided at the dedicatory exer- 
cises. The address was given by Dr. F. S. 
Fitch of Buffalo. The prayer was offered by 
Dr. H. M. Tenney of Oberlin. President King 
spoke with deep feeling of the significance of 
the arch and its possible infiuence in the life 
of the college. 


THE THEOLOGICAL COMMENCEMENT. 


The exercises of the sixty-eighth Commence- 
ment of the theological seminary began with 
‘the baccalaureate sermon in the First Church 
on Sunday evening. Professor Bosworth 
preached on Unshaken Verities. It was a 
great sermon, practical, progressive and 
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warmly personal. On Thursday morning the 
students presented to the seminary a splendid 
portrait of the late President Barrows. At 
the formal presentation the students were 
represented by Mr. E. B. Allen of the Senior 
Class, while Professor Currier responded for 
the faculty. The annual communion service 
for students and faculty followed. Also on 
Thursday morning at the foot of the Memorial 
Arch the first annual monument oration was 
delivered by Mr. Paul L. Corbin of the class 
of 1903. 

The graduation exercises at Second Church 
on Thursday afternoon had a double signifi- 
cance from the fact that the inauguration 
of Professor Bosworth as dean of the semi- 
nary took place at the same time. The words 
conferring the office upon him were spoken 
in behalf of the trustees by President King. 
In his happy speech of acceptance Professor 
Bosworth outlined the policy of the seminary 
under his deanship. 

The message to the graduating class was 
spoken by Pres. Henry Hopkins of Willlams 
College. It was a wise and :wholesome ad- 
dress on The Call of Christ to the Ministry 
of Christ. Dean Sanders of Yale Divinity 
School and Prof. W. H. Ryder of Andover 
Theological Seminary assisted in the Com- 
mencement service. Hight men received the 
B. D. degree, five of whom are already at 
work, or soon to be, in their respective fields. 
One man received a diploma in the classical 
course and two men in the Slavic department. 
Seven of the eleven graduates were practically 
certain as to their fields of labor at graduation. 

The alumni supper on Thursday evening 
was an occasion of rare good fellowship. In 
the postprandial speaking the wider sister- 
hood of colleges and seminaries was repre- 
sented. Professor Ryder spoke for Andover, 
Prof. A. S. Carrier for McCormick Seminary ; 
Prof. W. E. C. Wright represented Olivet 
College, a daughter of Oberlin; Mrs. Booker 
T. Washington spoke inspiringly for Tuskegee 
Institute; Dr. A. A. Berle of Chicago was 
delegated to speak for Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and Professor Bewer for Oberlin 
Seminary. 

The annual address before the alumni was 
by Rev. W. H. Pound of Lansing, Mich., on 
The Task of the Christian Church. 

One can but mention other features of this 
beautiful week. The village was filled with 
visitors. The campus was nightly illumined 
with long festoons of lanterns. The music 
at all the exercises was of a high order. The 
reception by President and Mrs, King on the 
lawn of Talcott Hall on Thursday afternoon 
was delightful. The reunions of long-severed 
classmates and the freshening of old friend- 
ships together helped to make the week one 
to which scores of loyal friends and children 
of Oberlin will turn with lively and pleasant 
recollection. BiH G10) 


The Year-Book for 1903 


The Year-Book will be issued next week. 
It will require a full month to finish binding 
and complete the delivery. In the meantime 
ministers may send changes of addresses, 
which will be used if possible. Receipt of 
the Year-Book by ministers and clerks should 
be acknowledged. 

The summaries present the following fig- 
ures: 

Churches: 5,821, a gain of 68 over last 
year. Of these $19 are supplied by “pastors 
by council,” 55 less than last year; 3,574 by 
pastors otherwise, 141 more than last year; 
205 are cared for by licentiates ; 222 are sup- 
plied chiefly by ministers of other denomina- 
tions; 1,001 are vacant, less by 44 than last 
year. Discrepancies may appear in some of 
the figures when compared with those of last 
year. This is accounted for by corrections 
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entered in the summaries after the comple- 
tion of the state tables. 

Ministers; 6,015, 200 more than in 1901; of 
these 805 are pastors by council; 3,019 pas- 
tors otherwise; 144 supplying churches, mak- 
ing 3,968 in the active pastorate and 2,047 
without charge, 

Sunday schools; 660,905 members, a gain of 
2,500; average attendance 399,247. 

Families: 467,557, against 394,905 in 1901. 

Young People’s Societies: 3,611 are re- 
ported, a loss of 44, with a membership of 
170,211, against 178,407 in 1901. 

Church membership: of males, 218,647, a 
gain of 2,340; females 434,202, a gain of 4,515; 
total 652,849, a net gain of 6,855. Absent mem- 
bers, 94,775, 3,663 more than in 1901. 

Additions and losses: 29,195 on confession 
797 more than in 1901; by letter 22,432, a gain 
of 797; total, 51,627, an advance of 1,746. Loss 
by death 8,504; by dismission, 19,594; by re- 
moval from rolls, 13,456; total, 41,554, 1,318 
more than in 1901. 

Baptisms: 11,909 adults, 169 more than last 
year, and 12,466 infants, a gain of 131. 

Contributions: 4,955 churches report beney- 
olence as follows: 


1902 1901 
Foreign Missions, $454,269 g490,024 
Education, 140,965 164,082 
Church Building, 76,492 100,877 
Home Missions, 456,405 508,866 
American Missionary Association, 134,425 126,020 
Sunday Schools, 68,082 52,180 
Ministerial Aid, 24,929 20,876 


87 
784,812 770,797 


$2,130,379 $2,233,722 


Other, 
Total, 


Decrease in 1902, $103,343. 

Legacies: $681,570 in 1902; in 1901, $461,718, 
a gain of $220,252. 

Home Expenses : 5,050 churches report home 
expenses at $7,921,023, an excess of $340,418. 

Tables are printed indicating the differences 
in amounts received by the treasurers of the 
various benevolent funds, and those reported 
to the Year-Book by the state registrars. 

The following will interest many who study 
the figures of the Year-Book: 2,602 churches 
received 10 or less into membership ; 1,007 re- 
ceived from 11 to 25; 371 received from 26 to 
50; 187 received over 50; 1,215 received none, 
and 489 gave no report. 

As to membership, 181 churches have less 
than 10 members; 728 have from 10 to 24; 
1,185 from 25 to 49; 1,408 from 50 to 99; 686 
from 100 to 149; 668 from 150 to 249; 473 from 
250 to 499; 91 from 500 to 749; 37 from 750 to 
1,000; 19 over 1,000. 

The attempt to find out how many college 
graduates were in the active pastorate was 
not as much a success as desired, though it in- 
dicated that a considerable proportion of min- 
isters had not been graduated from colleges. 
These figures may be given at a later date. 

The summarization and comparison given 
above suggest not a few things pertaining es- 
pecially to the evangelistic spirit of our minis- 
try, and the disposition of the churches with 
respect to the support of our own benevolent 
operations. That more money is given to en- 
terprises outside our own missionary work 
should suggest to the ministers that new and 
efficient methods be employed for securing a 
larger sympathy for Congregational expan- 
sion. It seems hardly just to our own 
immense interest that such great amounts of 
money go to objects which are not serving 
denominational opportunity and enlargement. 

ASHER ANDERSON, Editor. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 24-30. The Influence of Read- 
ing. Deut. 11: 18-25; 2 Tim. 3: 14-17; 
Phil. 4: 8, 9. 

Christian use of books for devotion, knowledge, 
recreation. How shall we distinguish good books 
and papers from bad? What modern writer has 
helped you most? 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 724.) 


**4 fool uttereth all his mind,” but that’s 
nothing.—L. de V. Matthewman. 


The Literature of the Day 


The Story of American Home 
Missions 

Dr. J. B. Clark, senior secretary of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
has performed with thoroughness and suc- 
cess the task which has engaged him for 
the last year to the exclusion of his regu- 
lar office duties, The volume* which he 
now sends forth enshrines in permanent 
and attractive form the annals of one 
of the greatest Christian movements 
which the world has yet witnessed. We 
know not where to look for a book compa- 
rable to this in its scope, fullness and accu- 
racy of detail and skillful bandling of the 
yast material at the author’s disposal. 
And yet the volume is far 
from being encyclopedic either 
in form or in character. The 
facts are here in abundance 
and facts are what the Chris- 
tian wants, but they are well 
digested and set forth by a 
hand that knows not only how 
to write, but how to edit. 
There is hardly another man 
in the country so competent 
to write the story of home 
missions as Dr. Clark. 

The plan of the book in- 
volves the treatment of the 
home missionary movement 
first in its genesis in New 
England over a century ago, 
then as it has touched the 
division of the country known 
formerly as the early West 
and thence moved on by 
successive stages to invade 
the Northwest Territory, the 
Louisiana Purchase, the 
Southern Belt, the Pacific 
Northwest, the Mexican Ces- 
sion. As a result of this 
method the individual chap- 
ters on the different states 
gives us a clear-cut compre- 
hensive idea of their religious 
life in its inception, develop- 
ment and present status. The 
most recent home missionary 
advances in Alaska, Cuba and 
Porto Rico are brought to 
view, while the new and 
pressing problem presented 
by hordes of incoming immi- 
grants is also described as well 
as the efforts being made to 
solve it, A chapter is given to woman’s 
part in this splendid work, another to a 
discussion of conditions in New England 
today as affected by the incoming of the 
foreign element and the drift of the tide 
away from rural districts. Three great 
co-operative agencies—the Bible Society, 
the Tract Society and the Sunday School 
Union—are sketched in bold outline, while 
the final chapter is a masterly summing 
up of the fruits of the movement. 

What differentiates this volume from 
surveys published by individual denomi- 
nations is its inclusive character. While 
naturally Dr. Clark is most familiar with 
the Congregational propaganda, he has 
carefully investigated the work of other 
denominations and made a composite pic- 
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ture which does justice to all bodies of 
the church concerned in this aggressive 
and far-reaching undertaking. The im- 
mense influence which the home mission- 
ary movement has had upon the best life 
of thenation and upon education, and the 
special services rendered the Government 
at critical times by our missionaries and 
their converts, arecogently setforth. Dr. 
Clark makes it clear that the very life of 
our country, its pre eminence among the 
nations of the earth, depends on the leay- 
ening influences which he describes. We 
could wish that there might have been 
one chapter at least touching the peculiar 
problems arising in the administration of 
this great movement, such as the cause 


BLUEBIRDS 


of the death of so many churches, competi- 
tion between denominations and the deli- 
cate question as to just when home mis- 
sionary aid should be withdrawn from 
the growingchurch. Some of these prob- 
lems Dr. Clark has touched upon and 
perhaps their careful treatment would 
have demanded larger space than was at 
his disposal. He writes in his customary 
sanguine vein but is careful not to ignore 
the somber elements in the picture which 
he draws. Yet those who read the book 
through will come, however skeptical at 
the start, to share the author's conviction 
that this work of leavening the nation in 
which so many noble souls have shared, 
is the most important interest before the 
country today and must go on to a glorious 
consummation, 
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From True Bird Stortes 


The Theory of Expansion 


When the historian of the future comes. 
to write of the history of the United 
States subsequent to 1898 he will ask, 
What was the relation of the historians 
and economists of the country to the 
marked departure in national policy 
which dates from the opening of negotia- 
tions with Spain after her defeat? He 
will find that in the main these influential 
classes of educated men were either pas- 
sive, or else openly favored the expansion 
policy. When he comes to ask why this 
was so, he will discover the answer in the 
fact that both historians and economists 


were under the spell not of the old indi-_. 


vidualistic, Naturrecht school 
of political theory, which has 
its classic embodiment in the 
Declaration of Independence, 
but were partisans and advo- 
cates of a theory of politics 
which discards natural law 
and natural rights. ‘The 
origin of the state is re- 
garded, not as the result of 
deliberate agreement among 
men, but as the result of his- 
torical development, instinct- 
ive rather than conscious ; 
and rights are regarded to 
have their source not in 
nature, but in law.” 

This quotation is made from 
the admirable brief book* by 
Professor Merriam, setting 
forth historically the evyo- 
lution of political theory as 
seen in our own national his- 
tory and in the literature 
pertaining thereto. We know 
no book of the sort to which 
one can turn to find in briefer 
space and with greater clarity 
a tracing of this evolution ; 
and it is a book which those 
would do well to read who 
think that the expansion. 
movement is of the devil and 
that there is nothing to be 
said for it either on the intel- 
lectual or ethical side. Popu- 


teaching in this case are not 
far apart, and there is a- 
reasoned body of political 
theory, formulated by Bur- 
gess, Willoughby, Wilson, 
Woolsey, Giddings and others back of 
every act taken by Presidents McKinley 
or Roosevelt. 


NATURE STUDIES 
True Bird Stories, by Olive Thorne Miller, 
pp. 156. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 
Mrs. Miller might be described as a philorni- 
thologist. Her family is made of rescued 
waifs from the birdshops, whom she pets and 
studies and releases when the right time for 
their success in life hascome. Shehas young 
people chiefly in. view in this collection of 
true stories of the character and behavior 
of her guests and of the ways and manners 
of other birds observed in the free air, but 
her close knowledge of bird-nature and Y 
powers of narration will make them welcome 
to all who love the little brothers of the air. — 
*A History of Amerean Political - 
ward Merson, Ph.D. pp. 364. prtter tory w130. 


lar instinct and academic 


- tures. 


heat and glow of oral delivery. 
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My Woodland Intimates, by Bek Bignell. 
pp. eoth Baker & Taylor Oo. $1.0 . 


The author of that charming book, ae “Chupes 
and Miss Jenny, has left her canaries to in- 
troduee us to her out-of-door observations 
and playmates. She has learned how to win 
the confidence and friendship of birds, squir- 
rels and other woodland creatures. The de- 
scription of her “‘bird restaurant” and its 
patrons is particularly interesting and her 
success in attracting birds to her window all 
through the winter will tempt others to ex- 
periment with her methods. 

Trees, Shrubs and Vines of the Northeastern 


United States, by H. E. Parkhurst. pp. 451 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


Intended for the non-botanical reader and 
with special thought of the use of trees, 
shrubs and vines in landscape gardening. 
The author uses the collections of Central 
Park, New York, as a basis of description 
and gives maps of its plantations, but the 
book is not otherwise local. The general de- 
scriptions are followed by lists of trees, shrubs 
and vines, both native and foreign, and there 
are many illustrations to accompany the text. 
Analytical keys and full indexes make the 
material of the book available to the searcher 
after information. 

Botany All ih Year Round, ye Ls F. An- 

drews. pp. 302. Am. Book Co. "$1. 
Designed to meet the needs of on for an 
aj] the-year-round text-book, where extensive 
laboratory appliances are out of reach. Itis 
eoncerned entirely with structural botany 
and the text is helped by a multitude of 
clear and pertinent illustrations. It is well 
arranged and in the hands of a good teacher 
should serve its purposeadmirably. The con- 
stant suggestion of easy and instructive ex- 


. periments is a useful feature of the book. 


ART 


The Meaning of Pictures, eas John C. 
- uke} pp. 161. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Van 
$1.25 


We could ask nothing better for the training 
of art taste in America than the wide circula- 
tion and careful reading of this sound and 
sensible introduction to the meaning of pic- 
Itis free from technicalities, interest- 
ingly written and based upon a wide and 
accurate study of art and a fine taste in 
its appreciation. The illustrations are well 
chosen for the author’s purpose and are of 


_ high interest in themselves. 


Art in the Nineteenth Century, by Chas. 
Waldstein. pp. 110. Macmillan Uo. 60 cents. 


An address delivered as introduction to the 
Cambridge University Extension courses on 
art last summer. It retains something of the 
Dr. Wald- 
stein takes art in the widest sense and char- 
acterizes the last century as pre-eminently the 
time of its extension by new methods and 
into new fields. It is an interesting and well- 
proportioned study of a fruitful period of art 
Sa 

Enjoyment of Art, by Carleton Noyes 

re 401. oughton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 

An attempt to solve the old riddle as to the 
nature and meaning of art. Having appealed 
in vain to histories and biographies, to phi- 
losophers and technicians the author turns 
to his inner self and there finds his answer. 
If an intangible and elusive quality has 
evaded his description at least his ideal for 
an artist is clear and true. ‘‘The artist is 


' the supreme interpreter, the mediator between 


d beauty. ... Heis the happy servant 
of God, his prophet through whom he declares 
himself to the children of men.” 

\} FICTION 
ee Macgree by J. J. Bell. 
‘aoe ‘& Bros. #3100. “i e 
A bit of domestic realism which has had an 
enormous circulation and popularity in Great 
Britain. Originally written for a Glasgow 


pp. 173. 


_ newspaper, the pictures of the father, mother, 


spoiled child and baby are so true to life and 
ly humorous that they hold our atten- 


tion in spite of the broad lowland Scotch in 


which they are written and which calls for 


even a fuller glossary than the publishers 


have provided. Macgreegor, with a facility 
for getting his own way and a mouth always 


full of candy, is much like the typical Amer- 
ican spoiled child as depicted by English 


writers. But the book is never boisterous in 
its fun, as some American humorists would 
have made it. 


as 
oo en fe 
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The Wind in the Rose-Bush, by Mary E. 
ans. pp. 237. Doubleday, 4 Bago & Co. 


Mrs. Freeman’s quaint New England charac- 
ters are still convincing and interesting in 
their atmosphere of the supernatural. Strange 
and unaccountable things happen to these 
commonplace people, and are told with such 
skill of mystery that our hair rises in sym- 
pathetic horror. It is not often that an au- 
thor is able to blend everyday life and unseen 
spirits so that the result is thrilling to the 
adult mind, but Mrs. Freeman has succeeded 
to admiration. The book will win her a new 
sort of popularity. The illustrations are by 
Peter Newell. 

Darrel of the Blessed Isles, by Pat Bach- 

eller. pp. 410. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1. 
A vagrant story, random sketches cease on 
the thread of a love tale, and decked with 
oracular sayings, some of which are wise and 
others commonplace. There is genuine po- 
etry in the descriptions of nature, profound 
philosophy in the descriptions of human na- 
ture and quaint humor falling from lips that 
seem unconscious of it. The varied characters 
of a back country community are deftly drawn. 
A fellow-feeling with the motley company 
the reader finds in this book will hold his at- 
tention to the end. 

The Legatee, by Alice eos costs mith: pp. 324. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
The climax of this Seats ae of the Wis- 
consin lumber villages comes with the famous 


fire which swept away so much of the forest: 


and of humanlife. Theinherited dislikes and 
prejudices which descend with the mill to a 
new owner, a young man from the South, the 
varieties of race, religion, and of social cul- 
ture, and the antagonism between employer 
and employed, fanned by religious fanaticism, 
afford picturesque contrasts and incidents. 
The love story is fresh and unconventional. 
It is a remarkable first venture into the field 
of fiction and gives lifelike pictures of a pic- 
turesque and significant phase of American 
life. 

The Archierey of Samara, by Henry Iliowizi. 

pp. 337. H.T. Coates Uo. Philadelphia. 
Relates the spiritual struggles of a Russian 
Jew who, having been forced into the ortho- 
dox church, attained high ecclesiastical posi- 
tion. The author writes with intense loyalty 
to Judaism and even more intense hatred of 
Russia. The book has moments of power and 
longer periods of rather tiresome and over- 
wrought declamation. Its complete ‘miscon- 
ception of Christianity is no doubt natural in 
one whose knowledge of Christians is only 
of those in the Greek Church. 

Mary North, by rey Rider Meyer. 

F. H. Revell Co. $1. 
The reviewer who ites not read this book 
with care and in sympathy with its author’s 
motive is likely to do it injustice. It does not 
show the skill of the practiced writer of fic- 
tion. But Mrs. Meyer knows the conditions 
of the working girls of our cities, their tempta- 
tionsand perils. Her experience in deaconess 
work has furnished the facts on which she 
builds her story. Like Number five John 
street and Josiah Flynt’s Little Brother, this 
novel is a realistic picture of the life of a 
class needing help, encouragement, education. 
Mrs. Meyer’s idea of a school for preparing 
girls to be trained hel]pers in families is prac- 
tical and feasible. 


pp. 339. 


EDUCATION 

Stories of Old France, by Leila Webster Pit- 

man. pp.312. Am. Book Co. 60 cents. 
Interestingly told stories introductory to 
French history. They illustrate admirably 
the events and characters which are of most 
interest in the story at well chosen intervals 
of time, and will give children a good frame- 
work for later and more systematic historical 
study. 

Commercial German, by Arnold Kutner. 

404. Am. Book Co. $1.00. 
A complete course in German with the aim of 
putting the student as soon as possible in 
command of the commercial uses of the Jan- 
guage. It is practical and provided with good 
helps, including an unusually full vocabulary. 

Language Lessons, by J. W. Sewell. pp. 160. 

Am. Book Co, 35 cents. 

A School Grammar of the English Lan- 


guage, by W. M. Baskervill and J. W. Sewell. 
pp. 216, Am. Book Co. 50 cents. 


Much experience and work has gone to the 
making of these text-books of English for 


pp. 
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children. They introduce a difficult subject 
with clearness and simplicity. 
Barnes’s School History of the United 
States, being a revision mt i Brief History of 
the Poies States by J. D. Steele, Ph. D.. and 
le aa . Steele, Lit D. pp. 432. Am. Book 
ta) 


The eae have retained the commendable 
features of the original book. They have 
added references for collateral study and have 
brought the history down to the beginning of 
1902, 
Marianela, by B. P. Galdos, with be tgs Ce 
notes and vocabulary by J. Geddes, ee) 


ae F, M. Josselyn, Jr. pp. 265. Ager Tteath 
. Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


coe New International Encyclopedia, vols. 
V., VI., VIL, V1II., and 1X. Edited by 

D. ©. Gilman, LL. De Pi cy kek, LED) Be 

L. H. D., and F. M. Colby. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Volumes four to nine of the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, extending from Canada 
Balsam to Infant Phenomenon, confirm all 
that we have said of the practical usefulness 
of the undertaking and the success with which 
the editors and publishers are catering to the 
needs of busy people. The articles are not 
general treatises, but brief and immediately 
available summaries of information and an- 
Swers to just such questions as the man in 
search of information is likely to ask. 

Studies in the Thought World, by Henry 

Wood. pp. 269. Lee & Shepard. $1.2 
Of the many expositors of the “‘new eousnt ie 
Mr. Wood is one of the most attractive. His 
very reserve leads us to feel that he has a 
trust in his subject. Herepresents the right 
wing of the movement. In his chapter, A 
Corrected Standpoint, he treats of the failure 
of materialism through its false theory of 
atomism. He applies idealistic philosophy to 
the evolutionary account of the world, and 
in chapters on Hygiene of the Consciousness 
and Psychology of Crime, although widely at 
variance with Christian Science, he shows 
the practical potency and unappreciated util- 
ity of its principles. This is the seventh 
edition. 

Pilgrim Alden, prepared under the direction 


of A. E. Alden. pp. 282. J. H. Earle Co., Bos- 
ton. $150. 


An interesting repetition of the often-told 
history of John Alden, which contains a sum- 
mary of nearly everything known about the 
famous Pilgrim and his descendants. The 
special occasion of the book is the formation 
of a society known as The Alden Kindred of 
America, to which it is estimated that about 
10,000 persons are eligible. The little volume 
is written in a sprightly and vivid style and 
will appeal to many outside the favored 
myriad. 

Exits and Entrances, by Chas. Warren Stod- 
dard. pp.375. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.25 net. 
Clever characterizations, brilliant or fanciful 
descriptions, keen wit and the “ love of lovely 
words ’’ combine to reproduce in these essays 
the charm of the author’s famous South Sea 
Idyls. Mark Twain, Joaquin Miller, Bret 
Harte, Robert Louis Stevenson, George Eliot, 
Kingsley and other less known characters are 
described from personal knowledge while 
scenes of travel in Italy, Egypt and Nubia, 
London and rural England, Hawaii or Cali- 
fornia are pictured with equal vividness, An 
attractive portrait of the author forms the 

frontispiece. 

God and Music, by John H. Edwards. pp. 319. 

Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25 net.. 
A popular philosophical treatise concealing 
an extensive cyclopedia of quotation and set- 
ting forth the theological value of the terri- 
tory of «esthetics. By a discussion in which 
wholesome erudition is joined with consider- 
able felicity of style and epigrammatice power 
the constitution, correlations and effects of 
music are made to bear testimony to the ex- 
istence of a beneficent God. There is even 
a chapter on Musical Therapeutics. Musi- 
cians who are not theologians will enjoy this 
book, and those who are will agree with it. 

The Blow from Behind, A Defense of the 


Flag in the Philippines, by Fred ©. Chamberlin. 
pp. 147. Lee & Shepard. $1.00 net. 


A defense of the actions of the Government 
in the Philippine Islands from the beginning, 
first delivered as an address and enlarged for 
publication. The facts are marshaled with 
skill and a strong case is made, which would 
have carried more weight if it had been less 
bitterly polemic in tone. 
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THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 


Go unto my brethren, and say to them, 
Tascend unto my Father and your Father, 
and my God and your God. 


In Christ God is the Father of all man- 
kind. This is the glorious discovery of 
the Christian gospel. This, according to 
the Christian faith, is the very founda- 
tion of the order of the world and of 
human life. . . . We do not tell men that 
God will become their Father as the re- 
sult of their repentance and their belief 
in his mercy revealed through Christ, but 
that because he is already their Father 
they should repent and believe.—Fr. W. 
Dale. 


God loves you not because you are 
clever, not because you are good, but be- 
cause he is your Father.— Andrew Murray. 


Abba, in thine eternal years 
Bethink thee of our fleeting day; 
We are but clay; 
Bear with our foolish joys, our foolish tears, 
And all the willfulness with which we pray! 


And crying Abba, I am fain 
To think no human father’s heart 
Can be so tender as thou art, 
So quick to feel our love, to feel our pain. 


Whatever darkness gather 
O’er coverlet or pall, 
Since thou art Abba, Father, 
Why should I fear at all? 
— William Canton. 


But resignation to what? Some dark 
fate with dumb lips and eyes that are in- 
scrutable? No, but to a kind and gra- 
cious Father, That is the sum of all.— 
Thomas Edward Brown. 


The child thinks of its mother with per- 
fect confidence that it has a place of ref- 
uge in times of need; but the mother 
thinks of her child with careful and un- 
selfish love and keeps continual guard. 
Such is our childish thought, that often 
only turns to God in times of need; and 
such is the pure love of God that keeps 
continual watch to bring us strength and 
joy.—I. O. R. 


This idea of the divine fatherhood goes 
down so deep into the human heart that it 
becomes the source of a childlike obedi- 
ence, trust, submission, patience, hope 
and love.—James Freeman Clarke. 


Father in heaven, we thank Thee 
for the compassionate love in which 
Thos dost call us Thy children; and 
for the spirit of charity and mutual 
affection which Thou dost breathe upon 
us, and which alone can make us truly 
Thy children. Help us to receive Thy 
Spirit more worthily ; to be more dili- 

t, painstaking, and loving in the 
work that Thou givest us todo; more 
faithful in the care of that which 
Thos dost entrust to us; more gentle 
and humble in the errands of mercy 
which Thy love shall require of us. 
Bless our efforts to live as Thy chil- 
dren, unite us in Thy love, and com- 
fort us with a sense of Thy Fatherly 
Of bl Bot it 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 24. Sunday. Christ with His People.— 

Matt. 18: 19-20; Ps. 100. 

This is Christ’s invitation to social interces- 
sion. It takes but two disciples to concentrate 
spiritual power. Remember what this takes 
for granted—individual relations with God 
and with at least one fellow-disciple, a com 
mon purpose founded on common interests, 
consultation and agreement. How can two 
agree to ask, if they never talk together of the 
interests of the kingdom? Compare the 
prophet’s ideal [Mal. 3: 16, 17]. Note that 
Christ, who is the discoverer of the indi- 
vidual, insists upon the necessity and power 
of combination in purpose and for prayer. 
If, in the interest of God’s work, you draw 
near your brother, you are coming into the 
presence of your Lord. 


May 25. The Parable of Pardon.—Matt. 18: 

21-35. 

If Christ had given a strict arithmetical 
answer to this question he would have put 
himself on record as limiting the mercies of 
God. Wemust all have tried God’s patience, 
but let us not do so deliberately and pre- 
sumptuously. The details of the parable 
cannot, of course, be pressed, the selling of 
the debtor and his family was law and custom 
of the time—the sinner sells himself. Com- 
pare for the absolute necessity of the forgiy- 
ing spirit, our Lord’s own comments on the 
prayer he taught [ Matt. 6: 14, 15). 


May 26. Curiosity Answered with a Call.— 

Luke 13: 22-30. 

Christ came to give life, not information. 
The Bible is a puzzle-book to the merely curi- 
ous. Its essential truth is truth of personal 
acquaintance with God, and he who wills to 
do shall know. This man wanted a census of 
heaven and hell. He got a warning that his 
own life hung in the balance. The word isa 
strong one—agonize to enter in. The gateis 
narrow—but freedom is just inside. We 
might paraphrase a saying of our Lord’s and 
put it, ‘‘ The kingdem of God cometh not with 
statistics ;”’ but with the hearty effort of lov- 
ing good will on the part of all disciples. 


May 27. Mourning Over Jerusalem.—Luke 

13: 31-35. 

How all stands out in clear refiection in the 
mirror of Christ’s words! Herod, the fox— 
Jerusalem, the beloved—the rebellious. In 
this lamentation the human and divine, pity 
and patriotism, knowledge and power walk 
side by side. 


May 28. The Sabbath for Mercy.—Luke 14: 
1-6. a 
Many old authorities read shall have a son 

oranox. The instinet of pity is higher than 
ritual law. Christ’s most scathing denuncia- 
tions of the system the scribes had built were 
founded on its lack of pity. In true Chris- 
tianity social duties have the right of way. 


May 29. Self-Exaltation.—Luke 14: 7-11. 

This is needed teaching for our hustling, 
self-advertising age. It is not intended for 
success in getting on with men; but for suc- 
cess in getting up towards God. This must 
be a real humility—we must not take the 
lowest place with craned necks searching for 
the one who shall invite us to the best; or 
with a sense of wrong if we are left where 
we have placed ourselves. 


May 30. Christian Hospitality.—Luke 14: 

12-14. 

This does not mean that we are not to in- 
vite our friends and kindred; but that we 
are not to count ita merit to doso. The hos- 
pitality that is mere barter Jesus condemns 
as really no hespitality at all. Do we ever 
practice the sort of entertaining he here com- 
mends? When we do, it must be done in 
person and not by proxy, for the giving of 
self is the essenee of hospitality. 


pee 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, May 31—June 6. Missions in the 
Island World. Isa. 42: 10-17; 60: 8,9. ~ 

The islands meant to the Jew those far-off 
ports and coasts to the west, of which Cy- 
prus was the first reached by the mariner. 
The coast of Palestine is almost withont har- 
bors or islands. The wealth and people of 
the West were to become the servants of the 
Lord. The way was not foretold, the end 
foreseen is not yet reached. 


We are nearly at the end of geographical 
discoveries in our little world, and today the 
islands are peopled by the highest and the 
lowest types of humanity. There is Great 
Britain, with its wealth and civilization, at 
one end of the scale, and at the other, islands 
of the Pacific, in some of which the naked 
savages are on the lowest plane of human 
life. Britain produced Sir Isaac Newton, 
perhaps the greatest of mathematicians—in 
Australia, it is said, the aborigines do not 
know how to count above ten. In the Pacific 
the Japanese represents the highest type of 
the yellow races; New Zealand in the Ma- 
ories has the highest of the island tribes. 
To both it has been given to Britain and 
America to bring the knowledge of Christ. 
And it is of great significance that Island 
Britain in the Atlantic and Island Japan in 
the Pacific are united in one of the great 
world alliances. ' 


Our own American interests, both politica? 
and religious, center just now in the islands 
which have so recently come under our infiu- 
ence or control. Cuba has been our ward and 
is now our neighbor. By the freedom which 
we have helped to bring, the old yoke of an 
intolerant church has been broken and the 
way is clear for the free preaching of Christ. 
There are new enterprises there which need 
our prayers. For our own sake we should in- 
crease our knowledge of what men and women 
are doing to add freedom of faith to freedom 
from tyranny. The risk of mistake belongs 
to the time of new beginnings. It is founda- 
tion time in Cuba. We trust the workers on 
the field, but we may fitly pray that they may 
be guided to wise decisions whieh shall open 
the way for a great and stable work. , 


In Porto Rico, with its crowded population, 
we have a closer and a harder problem, with 
even a more immediate and pressing responsi- 
bility. In the Philippines we have wholly 
alien races and strange languages to deal 
with. Yet, since we have established our 
authority, we have no choice but to transplant 
the ideals of our religion, as well as of our 
government and education. Wise beginnings 
have been made and much aceomplished— 
there is also vastly more to do. ~ 


This study and care for the islands is going 
to help us if we are faithful in our work at 
home. There we object to overlapping work— 
people of different names settling in the same 
region and pulling the people different ways 
in the one name of Christ. But if federation 
of churches is good in Porto Rico, why is it 
not good in California or Illinois or Massa- 
chusetts? If it is wrong to intrude and 
crowd each other in Manila or Iloilo, why 
not in Dakota? Thinking for others will 
clear up our thoughts about ourselves. 


There are other islands where we have mis- 
sionary interests—the Carolines, where our 
representatives have had trials, first with 
Spanish and now with German rulers; 
Hawail, where there are difficult problems 
of race and réligion; Japan, where the work 
is harder now than it was in the beginning. 
As we pray for all these we can ask ourselves: 
what it is which God has given to us 
which is worth sharing with the Port 
Ricans, the Filipinos, the Hawaiians and the 
other Island races. We may ask God to grant 
only our best to them. 


- = 
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The New Pastor of State Street 
Church, Portland 


The going of Rev. Raymond Calkins from Pitts- 
field to Portland is a very real loss to Pittsfield, and 
Portland is heartily to be congratulated on securing 
aman of such promise. He leaves here a record of 
‘seven years of noble service. As assistant pastor 
of First Church, he has also developed a mission 
enterprise of many years’ standing into the vigorous, 
well-equipped Pilgrim Memorial Church, and has 
laid deep foundations. He has been a distinctive 
and positive force for civic and moral reform, fight- 
ing his battles fearlessly, but with rare discretion. 
With the help of Mrs. Calkins, he has done much by 
various social efforts to change the tone of thought 
in the populous section about Pilgrim Church, so 
that Romanists quite as much as Protestants will 
deplore their going. 

But especially will he be missed by the pastor 
and a large circle of friends in First Church, who 
have been closely bound to him through his faith- 
ful service both in pulpit and Sunday school. He 
has always brought a vital and stimulating message 
into the pulpit. Indeed, wherever he has given out 
his life, it has been freely and in a way to exalt the 


‘highest ideals. We-can but predict for him a future 


-Chureh, Bucksport. 


of steadily. growing influence and power; and shall 
expect to see State Street Church renew its youth 
under his effective leadership. W. V. W. D. 


Two Centennials 


This is centennial year for six Maine churches. 
Two have shown their regard for this fact by care- 
fully prepared exercises held during this month. 

May 13 was the 100th anniversary of Elm Street 
Commemoratory services in- 
cluded addresses by Prof. J. S. Sewall and Dr. 
Smith Baker and a historical review by Rev. Wil- 
liam Forsyth, the honored pastor since 1870. His 
recent resignation has been promptly laid. upon the 
table, and is likely to remain there indefinitely un- 
‘less he shall insist upon its acceptance. 

Reminiscences gave the history of the church in 
delightful form, and the songs were well-loved ones 
of old days. The town of Bucksport was incorpo- 
rated in 1793, and at the second town meeting it 
was voted to raise £18 a year to pay for preaching. 
For six months Rey, Abraham Cummings preached 
in different parts of the town. After that there was 
only occasional preaching until 1803, when Rev. 
Mighill Blood was called at a salary of $300. He 
was, the records assert, “sound in theology, strong 
in argument, wise in counsel, and held in high es- 
teem by his flock.” The first church building 
stood on Oak Hill, and one paper described the old 
foot stoves, the long sermons, the beadles and other 
by-gone fashions. Since Mr. Blood retired from 
active work in 1840, only four other ministers have 
been settled here. 
Chapel was an interesting collection of historical 
articles: portraits of the minister's and church offi- 
cers, the original communion service of. pewter, the 
first communion table, the old Bible, hymn-books, 
foot stove, manuscript sermons and other articles 
rich in memories and associations. 

Union held its services May 20, 21, the principal 
features being a historical sermon by Rev. H. F. 
Harding, a native of Union, and a sermon by Rev. 
H. M. Perkins, a-former pastor, with a poem by 
Rey. F. V. Norcross, whose pastorate of thirty 
years is the longest in the history of the church. 
The present pastor, Rey. A. T. McWhorter, since 
his coming less than two years ago, has won a large 
place in the community through his ability and ear- 
mestness, 6. B: 


\ Bis 
- Missionary News 

The Maine Missionary Society has added two 
more churches to the state roll since the last Broad- 
sideappeared. That at Portage Lake, on the line of 
the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, though small, is 
important. The village is growing, as it is one of 
the outlets of the Fish River lumber region. The 
nine charter members are full of courage and have 
undertaken to build a $1,500 chapel. Thisis within 
the field of Rey. Josiah Poeton, the Western 
Aroostook Missionary. 


- The second church is at South Bristol, a prosper- 


ous summer resort at the mouth of the Damariscotta 
River. Beautiful for situation, no wonder it is vis- 


In the parlors of Elm Street ~ 


H. W. Kimball, Skowhegan. 


ited yearly by an ever increasing number of the best 
“summer folk.” This church is noteworthy for two 
things: One is, that its origin can fairly be traced 
to ‘The Forward Movement.” Supplied sometimes 
by a Methodist and sometimes by a Congregational 
pastor, borrowed from local churches, with no or- 
ganization in control, the people invited a “ Forward 
Movement preacher” to spend a week with them. 
AS aresult one of the general missionaries was in- 
vited to visit them, with the further result that a 
pastor was called last fall, and now has come church 
organization. The other fact of note is, that the 
twenty-cight charter members include eleven men 
and their wives. Of these, ten men and their wives 
were baptized and united on confession. One man 
was seventy-two years of age and his wife nearly as 
old. They were a fine, hardy body of men and 
women, and never was there a happier community 
than South Bristol the night its first church was 
called into being. Rey. C. W. Rogers is pastor. 

The plan for the Magalloway Valley has been 
completed by the acceptance of a call to the work 
by Rev. E. A. Tuck, now pastor at Otisfield and 
Casco. He will have the pastorate of four small 
churches in the Rangeley-Magalloway region, but 
during the winter will spend most of his time in the 
numerous lumber camps scattered over a wide ex- 
tent of forest and probably employing nearly 2,000 
men. Many of these are in the employ of the Ber- 
lin Mills Lumber Co., whose president is interested 
in the society’s work. Mrs. Tuck will accompany 
her husband on many of his visits, to sing the gos- 
pel with him. 0. H, 


Three Congregational Centers 
PORTLAND 


Several churches have united with the Maine 
Missionary Society in employing a city missionary. 
Rev. W. H. Stacey, of New York city, has been en- 
gaged and is at work making a house-to-house visit- 
ation among non-churehgoers and helping to hold 
in the churches those whose attendance is irregular. 
Mr. Stacey’s work in New York has been with the 
City Missionary Society and with a Presbyterian 
ehurch. 

The Yarmouth church, left vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Rev. C. D. Crane, has called Rey. R. R. 
Mason of St. John, N. B. Mr. Mason is a graduate 
of Bowdoin and Bangor, and has held a pastorate at 
Winthrop, Me. He is known as a vigorous, original 
preacher. 

Rey. Robert Harbutt of the Free Church has 
been obliged by the condition of his health to rest 
several months, and his pulpit will be supplied by 
Miss Alice Stebbins. Miss Stebbins has studied at 
Hartford and at the Bible Normal College, Spring- 
field, has spent a year as assistant with Dr. Hillis, 
and worked last summer ia this state. 

A council met at Cumberland Mills, April 29, to 
dismiss the pastor, Rev. W. H. Mann, who leaves 
the pastorate in the hope of engaging in evangelistic 
work. He has won the highest esteem of church 
and neighborhood and the warm affection of his 
brother ministers. 

State Street is congratulating itself upon the ac- 
ceptance of its call by Rev. Raymond Calkins of 
Pittsfie'd, Mass. The church will give a cordial 
welcome to its new pastor and will be ready to fol- 
low his leadership in new lines of work. A. F. KE. 


BANGOR 


The churches look back on the past season with 
pleasure ; the months have been profitable. 

At the First Parish Church the fifth season of The 
People’s Service, Sunday evenings, has been as suc- 
cessful as the former ones. The average attend- 
ance has been two or three times the usual morning 
congregation and at the closing service every foot 
of standing room was taken and hundreds turned 
away. The music has been excellent and the pas- 
tor has given a series of short, straight sermons. 
These services have been attended by hundreds of 
young men. On Sunday noons the pastor has con- 
ducted a half-hour class, open to all, to study Pro- 
fessor Gilbert’s Primer of the Christian Religion. 
A confirmation class has met weekly at the parson- 
age, and the first Sunday in May a number of new 
members were taken into the church. The Boys’ 
Club, at its weekly meetings, discusses playing 
marbles “for keeps” and other burning questions, 
and practices parliamentary procedure. 

At Hammond Street Church a Current Events 
Club has been organized by the young men, under 


the leadership of Professor Hulbert of the Thee. 
logical Seminary. Any young man over eighteen 
is eligible for membership. The object of the club 
is, as its name indicates, observation of what is 
going on in this and foreign countries. The meet- 
ings are held once a month and interesting papers 
are read by the members. Several new members 
were received into the church at the last commun- 
ion, and more intend to unite at the next one. 
The Sunday school is increasing in attendance and 
contributions. 

Central Church has purchased for a parsonage a 
large, pleasant, brick house, just across the street 
from the house of worship. This completes an un- 
usually fine group of church buildings—church, par- 
ish house and parsonage. The church is constantly 
increasing in membership and the Sunday school is 
vigorous. 

Fourth Church, on Stillwater Avenue, has gradu- 
ally decreased the debt remaining from building 
and hopes that it will disappear this spring and the 
interior of the building be completed. The Sunday 
school now numbers 100, and the Young People’s 
Association fifty—good numbers for so young a 
church, The Young Men’s League arranged lec- 
tures for March and April which were appreciated. 
The regular services are well attended and the con- 
certs crowded. On Saturday afternoons a large 
sewing class is held, taught by a force of competent 
teachers—a practical and needful branch of work. 
This little church is fulfilling an important mission 
to its community. M. A. He 


LEWISTON 


Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Thurlow of Brookline, Mass. 
former members of Pine Street Church, have gen- 
erously presented it with a beautiful individual 
communion set. It was a welcome gift, as the 
church was considering the purchase of one. 

The parish has purchased a house and lot for a 
parsonage not far from the church, thus giving 
Rev. P. F. Marston and his family a pleasant and 
commodious home. Last month the pastor and 
wife opened the parsonage for a general house™ 
warming. 

The kindergarten established this year has grown 
steadily under the able supervision of Miss Sarah 
A. Storey, resident worker of the social settlement, 
and her excellent corps of assistants, until it has 
almost outgrown its quarters. At Easter each 
child received a growing plant. The Little Begin- 
ners’ Course is used, and gives great satisfaction. 
At the end of the first quarter a party was held in 
the vestry, when the cards received and saved care- 
fully by the children were made into little books 
enelosed in covers of their own embroidering. Miss 
Storey is an experienced worker in this department. 

Recently the auditorium has been beautified by 
the addition of a fine memorial window, in remem- 
brance of Mr. George Haison, builder of the church, 
which is itself a grand memorial of this good man. 
The window represents the Angel of the Resurrec- 
tion standing amid Easter lilies and pointing up- 
ward. Below are the words, “He is not here; for 
he is risen.” This is the first memorial window on 
that side of the church, while the other side is 
filled. H. 


A Third-of-a-Century Pastorate 


The resignation of Rey. William Forsyth at 
Bucksport calls attention to a ministry notable in 
several respects. This pastorate of thirty-three 
years is not only the third in length in all the Maine 
churches, but for a number of years it has headed 
the list of those whose occupants wére serving their 
first churches. The next in this line of single service 
has ministered to his church but about half as long. 
This pastorate is also notable for the high order of 
its pulpit work. The pastor has proved an able, 
faithful and fearless preacher of righteousness. 

In the earlier days numerous solicitations would 
have taken the young preacher to larger and more 
promising fields, but he was content to dwell among 
the people of his first love. In later years deafness 
has taken away enjoyment in some directions and 
probably has hastened this comparatively early 
resignation of the pastoral office; but it has not 
interfered with his earnest preaching or warm- 
hearted devotion to his work and people. If allowed 
to retire now from active service this pastor will 
carry with him the deep regard of a loyal people. 
It takes good material in both minister and chureh 


to make a third-of-a century pastorate in these days. 
3 uM. C. 


742 
Woman's Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 15 


Miss Skinner of Union Church presided, 
and the sum of her message was, “‘ The gospel 
of Christ opens the hearts of young and old, 
and if we live near to him there is always 
some one to whom we can speak helpful 
words,.”’ 

Much of the hour was gladly given to Miss 
Millard who as missionary of W. B. M. I. has 
worked for) fifteen years in Bombay. She 
spoke of the school for boys and girls under 
the care of Dr. and Mrs. E. S. Hume, of Miss 
Abbott’s home for young widows, of the 
twelve or fifteen day schools, the Bible women 
who visit the homes in the neighborhood of 
these schools,tof the Surday services where 
every seat is filledfand the standing room 
crowded, and of the four or five hundred 
orphans who are a part of the 25,000 in Central 
and Western India whom plague and famine 
have sent to the care of missionaries, and who 
are to be a potent influence in the future bet- 
terment of the empire. , She also gave an 
account of her own work for blind childrea 
which began with three and now includes 
fifty, saving girls from an immoral life, filling 
minds with Scripture and hymns, with help 
ful precept and useful knowledge, opening 
avenues of industry which will aid self-sup- 
port and transforming souls which otherwise 
would have been left in darkness. The first 
gift towards the support of this work was re- 
ceived from Miss Mary Harding’s school of 
seventy: five children at Sholapur, six rupees, 
equal to about seventeen dollars. These blind 
children have already learned to giveas well 
as receive, and the sick in hospitals often 
benefit by the flowers cultivated in the little 
gardens and by the songs and hymns which 
the children sing to them. 

Miss Millard emphasized the help which the 
English Government is giving, doing much to 
elevate the people without religious distinc- 
tion, government and missionaries working to- 
gether each in their own way with marked 
efficiency. 

The audience was reminded of the semi- 


annual meeting of the Woman’s Board at 
Natick, May 27. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


ALEXANDER, A. ORVAL, Metamora, Mich., to Es- 
sexville. Accepts. 

BASSETT, FRANKLIN H., Glyndon, Minn., to Oriska, 
N.D. Accepts. 

BAYNE, JOHN J., Chicago Sem., to Geddes, 8. D. 
Accepts, beginning not later than July 1. 

BELL, a8. W.,to Lisbon, S. D. Accepts, 

BIGGERS, LORENZO J.,to Perote, Ala. Accepts. 

BILLINGS, CHAS. S., Los Angeles, Cal., to Barstow, 
Ala., under the H. M.Soc. Accepts. 

Bown, FRANK A., Genesee, Ida., to Springdale, 
Wn. Accepts, and is at work. 

Buck, W. J., Chicago Sem., to Gilbert, lo. Accepts. 

CHAMBERLAIN, JAS. A., Newark, N. J., to First 
Ch., Sacramento, Cal., for one year. 

CHAMBERS, GO. R., Jewell, Lincoln and Ells- 
worth, Io., to Rockford. Accepts. 

CHEYis, ERNEST C., Berwick, Io., to Webster and 
German Township. Accepts, with residence at 
Webster. 

CoRbtIn, OLIVER L., Buenapark, Cal., to Los Alam- 
itos. Accepts. 

Cross, ROSELLE T., York, Neb., to Eugene, Ore. 

DICKERMAN, JostaH P., Jamaica Plain, Mass., to 


Plymouth Ch., Detroit, Mich., where he has been | 


supplying. 


Doy.se, Amos A., to Lemongrove, La Mesa and 


Spring Valley, Cal. Accepts. 


| 
Dunwar, Roger A., Hartford Sem., to Sixth St. 


Ch., Auburn, Me. 

Eu.is, Joun T., formerly of Gann Valley, 8. D., to 
Dustin, Neb., supplying also Clay Center and 
Presb. Ch., Cleveland. Accepts. 

ELWELL, T. Ron’r, formerly of Stoughton, Wis., 
to Staples, Minn. 

FERGUSON, WM. D., Chicago Uniy., to Puritan Ch., 
Chicago. Accepts. 

FREARY, Frep’k, E. Sumner, Me., to Clayton, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

Grar, W.C., to Grand Island, Kremmling and Hot 
Sulphur Spring, Col. Accepts. 

GREEN, Epw. F., to Corvallis, Ore. 


Accepts, and 
is at work. 
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HAIGHT, WALTER V., to Brook Park, Minn., and 
vicinity, under the H. M. Soc. Accepts. 

HALL, RANSOM B., De Smet, S. D., to Hiteman, Io. 

‘ Accepts. 

Hauuipay, Jos. ©., to work under the H. M. 
Soe. at Orange City, Fla.. Accepts. 

HARDCASTLE, W™M., 1ecently of Cambridge, Neb., 
to become gen. miss’y for the H. M. Soc. in north- 
ern and western Nebraska. Accepts. 

HARDING, WM. F., Alva, Okl., to Arkansas City, 


Kan. Accepts. 

HAyWwoRTH, LuLaA, Westville, Fla., to Graceville. 
Accepts. 

HEALEY, FRANK D., Condon, Ore., to Summit, Ida. 
Accepts. 


HuGuHrs, EVAN P., Hillsboro, Ore., who has been 
supplying Astoria, to Ashland. Accepts. 


HuGuHEs, Wm. A., Jerome, Ariz,, to Edison, Wn. 


Accepts. 

JACKSON, W. B., Ocheyedan, Io., to Golden. Ac- 
cepts. 

LINDHOLM, LAMBERT T., N. Easton, Mass., to 
Pilgrim Swedish Ch., Pleintield, N. J. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

MATTSON, BERNARD G., Yankton, S. D., to be- 
come associate editor of the Pilgrim Press. Ac- 
cepts, closing four years’ service at Yankton. 

MILLER, FRANCES K., to Pingree, N.D. Accepts. 

MIRICK, Epw. A., W. Duluth, Minn., to Cass Lake. 
Accepts. 

MooRk, JOHN F., Lockport, Ill, to Clear Lake, Io. 
Accepts. 

MORGAN, RICHARD J., Tampa, Fla.,to W. Tampa 
and Ybor City. Accepts. 

MYERS, JOHN C., Thawvilla, Ill, to Gridley. Ac- 
cepts. 

NELSON, GUSTAVE W., Ashland, Ore., to Albany. 
Accepts, to begin June 1. 

PILE, J. FRANCIS, Spencer, Neb., to Campbell and 
Upland. 

PRINGLE, W. A., to Wyndmere and Dexter, N. D. 
Accepts. 

PRUCHA, THERESA, to work under the H. M. Soc, 
at Allegheny, Pa. Accepts. 

SCHUMAKER, W., Pilgrim Ch., Creston, Io., to Mer- 
rill, Mich. Accepts. 

SINGLETON, Jos. H., Villa Park Ch., 
Col., to Pearl, Ida. Accepts, 

SLADE, WM. F., Waldoboro, Me., to Braddock, Pa. 
Accepts. 

SmirgH, F.N., Port Arthur, Tex.,to Cleburne. Ac- 
cepts, making the change for health reasons. 

STEMEN, JOHN A., Viroqua, Wis., to North Side 
Ch, Milwaukee. 

STONEY, JOHEN K., to Ceylon, Minn. Accepts. 

Tuok, Epw. A., Otisfieid and Casco, Me., to as- 
sume charge of the work in the Rangeley-Ma- 
galloway region, under the Maine Miss. Soc. 
Accepts. 

VALDEZ, C. D., to work under the H. M?)Soc. at 
Ybor City, Fla. Accepts. ~ 

WELLS, SIMEON B., Wyndmere and Dexter, N. D., 
to Hickson and Christive. Accepts. 

Wooprvurr, PurL G., Vernon, Fla., to become 
gen. miss’y in that state. Accepts. 


Denver, 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLEN, W.C., 0 Washington, Ind., April 26. 

BARNES, ORVILLE A., o. Standish, Mich., May 7. 
Sermon, Rev. W. H. Warren; other parts, kev. 
Messrs. E. R. Latham, C. T. Patchell, N.S. Brad- 
ley, Wm. Ewing. 

Houss#, Erwin L., i. First Ch, Portland, Ore., 
May 7. Sermon, Rev. C. R. Brown; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. J. Staub, E. T. Ford, C. F. 
Clapp, H. A. Bridgman, Prof. C. 8. Nash and Drs. 
J. K. MeLean, W. C. Kantner, A. H, Bradford 
and E. P. Hill. 


Resignations 


BENTLEY, FRANK D., Mapleton, Minn, 
moves to Washington. 

BUTCHER, STEPHEN G., principalship of the Nor- 
mal and Manual Training School, Orange Park, 
Fla, 

CoUCHMAN, THOS. B., Chester Center, Io., to take 
effect Aug. 1, 

GARDNER, Epw. V., So. Broadway Ch., Denver, 
Col. 


He re- 


Hatcu, Frep’K A., Plymouth Ch. ha, 2 } 
to take effectjJune 15.4 a 

HircHcock, WALLACE C., Harwood, N.D., to take 
effect June 14. Mr.and Mrs. Hite teach 
in the North Wisconsin Academy at Ashland. 

MASON, JAS. D., Forest City, Io., to take effect 
June 1. He will retire from regular pastoral work 
and continue to live in Forest City. 

MORRISON, +E0. M,, Plymouth Ch., St. Paul, Minn., 
withdraws resignation, having been granted four 
months’ vacation in which to regain his health, 

NELSON, GUSTAVE W., Ashland, Ore., after four 
years’ service. 

Post, AURELIAN H., Bridgewater, N. Y. 

RICHMOND, JAS., Chichester, N. H. 

SPENCER, JOHN A., Independence, OKlL. 
moved to California. 

STRONG, J. SELDEN, Abington, Ct. bs 

TurrTLE, HENRY W., withdraws resignation at 
Manchester, Io. 


Summer Supplies 


BILLINGTON, JA8s., recently of Bonesteel, S. D., at 
Ashton, for three months, with a view tu perma- 
nency. 

EDWARDS, GRACE, Bible Normal College, at 
Nepaug, Ct., Rev. Malan H. Wright having been 
obliged to go to a hospital in Brattleboro, Vt., for 
treatment. 

FRANCIS, H., at Minneha, Okl. 

HARVEY, MR. (friend), at Harmony, Io. 

HATFIELD, GEO. B., Oberlin Sem., at Bonesteel, 
S. D. 

HINDLEY, J. G., Can. Cong. College, at Lake Shore 
and Ebenezer, Can. 

PALMER, ALBERT W., Yale Sem., at R-dlands, 
Cal., during the absence of Rey. J. H. Williams 
in Europe. 

REEVE, EMILY A., at Alpha and Parker, OKI. 

ScHRAG, A., Can. Cong. College, at Alton, Ont. 

THoMAS, DAvip E., Yale Sem., at Bruning and 
Strang, Neb. 

TURNER, LEONARD A., Chicago, Ill, at Hennessey, 
OKI. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


Comstock, NEs. Preliminary organization by 
Mrs. J. H. Helser. 

OAKVILLE, CT., Union Ch., rec. 13 May. 50 mem- 
bers. 


Has re- 


Anniversaries 


BENNINGTON, V7., Second.— Sixty-seventh of or- 
ganization, April 30, A reception was followed 
by repoits, after which Dr. C. R. Seymour led a 
twelve-year old boy to the front, outlined his 
Christian history and asked that he be received 
to fellowship. He was unanimously accepted. 

CoPpENHAGEN, N. Y., First.—Sixth of the pastorate 
of Rey. H. A. Lawrence. 


Material Gain 


CHENANGO Forks, N. Y.—Auditorlum furnished 
with memorial windows in memory of Rey. Jere- 
miah Woodruff, Rev. Isaac Ely, Myron Hollister, 
Mr. and Mrs. John B. Rogers, William Terwilli- 
ger, George Hoadley and Julia Hagaman. Four 
more windows promised for Sunday school room. 

DENVER, COL., Third.—Rey. W. H. Hopkins, min- 
ister. For first time in ten years current expense 
met by weekly offei ings and all debts paid except 
small 0. C. B. 8. loan. 

Froms, On?T.—Fine roadway from street to new 
parsonage ; Sunday school reorganized, 

LANARK, ONT.—New edifice of blue limestone, 
large and handsome windows. Increased attend- 
ance and sunday school largest in eight years. 
Rev. D. C. McIntosh, pastor. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Zion.—$6,000 pledged for re- 
duction of debt. 

SOMERVILLE, MAss., Highland.—Revy. G. S$. An- 
derson, pastor, Addition to church bui'ding, 
37 x 45, to cost about $2,500, in course of erec- 
tion. Church was born in gospel tent. 

SPENCER, Io —Rev. E. E. Day, minister. Ten- 
year-old debt of about $1,100 cleaned up; $600 
on hand to assist in furnishing modern Sunday 
school rooms. 


a 


evelands — 


BAKING POWDER | 


In cooking or baking, we are safe if we follow 
methods of the expert cooks and bakers. 


** Cleveland’s is superior to any powder I know. 
URS. S. T. RORER, Principal Philadelphia Cooking School. ym . 
ip) 


I use it exclusively.” 


“a 
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Bay State Matters 


Church Membership in the Suffolk 
South 


The changes in membership in this con- 
ference for 1902 as shown by the statistical 
report at the spriag meeting, present two not- 
able features, especially when viewed in the 
light ef explanation made by several of the 
pastors. ‘Ihe first is a disposition to follow 
the suggestion of the General Association 
‘that the absentee membership of our churches 
be reduced to a minimum. The churches of 

this conference report 410 removals by letter 
and revision of roll, which in many instances 
means the same thing, the letters being taken 
at the urgent request of the churches by mem- 
bers who have permanently removed to other 
parishes. Of those reported in the “revision ” 
column who have not taken letters, many 
have been placed on a retired list, subject to 
possible reinstatement and dismission when 
their whereabouts can be ascertained; while 
‘quite a number have been dropped according 
to the provision in the rules of their respec- 
tive churches. A commendable effort seems, 
however, to have been made to find absentees 
and persuade them to recognize their cove- 
nant obligations, rather than by hastily drop- 
ping them from the list to risk the loss to 
the church and perhaps to their own spiritual 
welfare. | 

The other notable feature is the large gain 

_ in membership by some, despite a correspond- 
ingly large number of removals, and in most 
instances a gain made by means of large ad- 
ditions. on confession. For instance, the 
church in Roslindale gained 77, with 18 re- 
moyals and 49 added on confession. Dorches- 
ter Second gained 31, with 22 removals and 
25 admissions on confession. Pilgrim Church 
of Dorchester made a gain of 25, received 34 
on confession and had 29 removals. First 
Church, Hyde Park, added by confession 26, 
and with 31 removals gained seven members. 
Central Church, Jamaica Plain, through faith- 
fulness in the matter of revision, in spite of 
42 admissions, 25 by confession, sustained a 
loss of 34 members; and Highland Church, 
Roxbury, had a similar experience for the 
same reason. 

An inquiry into the methods employed in 
ehurches showing the largest number of ad- 
missions on confession reveals that system- 
atic and persistent hand-tc-hand work, rather 
than any so-called revival methods, was the 
means blessed of God in accomplishing this 
result. In one case the names of persons 
who by all laws of association ought to be 
awakened and brought in were numbered, 
and the numbers assigned to members of the 
church who would make them a special sub- 
ject of prayer. A father was thus found to 
have been praying for his own daughter, and 
had the joy of seeing her unite with the 
church. In another instance the idea of the 
Lookout Committee in Christian Endeavor 
‘was adopted in the church work, and persons 
whose names were suggested were wisely ap- 
proached with reference to the duty of becom- 
ing identified with the church of Christ. The 
investigation suggests the growing tendency 
to rely on personal work and individual ap- 
peal rather than dealing with people in the 
mass and at more or less long range, as in what 
we usually term evangelistic efforts. 

Some of the smaller churches of the confer- 
ence show fully as much gain in proportion to 
their membership, and are greatly to be com- 
mended under the circumstances for being 
able to hold their own, or even that they are 
not obliged to report a greater loss. While 
our total net gain in membership was but 24, 
the year’s work probably would not fall be- 
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hind the actual accomplishment of any year 
of the last decade. B. 


A Conference Committee on Pas- 
toral Supply 


At the spring meeting of Middlesex Union Con- 
ference in Lunenburg, one subject discussed was: 
“Should there not be a better method of bringing 
churches and pastors together?” This question 
was ably answered by Rey. A. F. Dunnels of Fitch- 
burg. Several prominent laymen joined in the dis- 
cussion. 

It was said that churches and pastors should come 
together simply and naturally. Still, many times 


‘there must be positive effort on both sides. A 


minister must use his friends. Laymen cannot doa 
better service than to introduce a minister to some 
vacant church. In looking up a pastor the Year- 
Book is not the final authority, and alone should not 
be depended on. It contains figures only. A com 
mittee must get back of figures. Rank injustice is 
often done pastors from failure to look into actual 
conditions. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Pastoral Supply is 
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All Seamen 
know the comforts of having on hand a supply of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It can be 
used so agreeably for cooking, in coffee, tea and 
chocolate. Lay in a supply fer all kinds of expe- 
ditions. Avoid unknown brands. 


piece. 


20-inch beveled 


Stout casters. 


ports are carved. Brass trimmings. 
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All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, liver, 
kidneys and other organs cannot take 
care of without help, there is such an 
accumulation of them. 

They litter the whole system. 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other erup- 
tions, loss of appetite, that tired feeling, 
bilious turns, fits of indigestion, dull 
headaches and many other troubles are 
due to them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove all humors, overcome all their 
effects, strengthen, tone and invigorate 
the whole system. 

“T had salt rheum on my hands so that I 
could not work. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it drove out the humor. I continued its 


use till the sores disappeared.” Mrs. IRA O. 
Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 


$9.50 


Steadily, year after year, we have reduced the price of 
this Five-Drawer Oak Chiffonniére until this season we 
break all records by offering it at $9.50. 

Bear in mind that this is a thoroughly well-built 
Our reputation is behind it—the same reputation 
that has been built up on Chiffonnitres that have cost 
not $9.50, but $400. 

Here are five large drawers, all but the top one fitted 
with stout steel locks. 


There is a wide toilet top, with 
The frame and sup- 
Dust proof finish. 


mirror, adjustable. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


Do You Know What It Means 


to Cure Constipation ? 


It means to turn aside and throw out of the 
body all the woes and miseries caused by a 
clogged up system, and they aremany. Con- 
stipation means that the bowels are weak, so 
that they cannot keep up that constant motion 
the doctors call peristaltic action, When that 
stops passages cease, the blood begins to ab- 
sorb ite poisons through the walls of the in- 
testines and thus disease is scattered every- 
where. Death often lays its foundation in 
this way. Torturing diseases like dyspepsia, 
indigestion, kidney troubles, liver complaints, 
heart disease, headaches and a hundred and 
one other complaints start that way. A cure 
must come through toning up, strengthening 
and invigorating the bowels. This can_be 
easily, gently and permanently done by Ver- 
nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It is a tonic 
laxative of the highest class. | 
the bowels, restores the lost action and adds 
new life and vigor. 


degree by removing the cause of the trouble. 
Try it. A free sample bottle for the asking. 


Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, | 


ts eS ‘ 
All leading druggists have it for sale. 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND 
PRICES. 658 


It builds up | 


NOW READY 


The Serial which has been running in The Con- 
gregationalist and The Interior, entitled 


The Annie Laurie Mine 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion 
By DAVID N. BEACH 


With numerous illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. $1.50. 


This remarkable story is full of action, true 
to life, and dominated by a high moral pur- 
pose. It has had strong commendations from 
notable literary critics and its publication in 
attractive book form will be welcomed by 


Pp. 397. 


Only one small dose a | 
day will positively cure constipation of any 


WASHMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


thousands who have read it as a serial. 


soston (He Pilgrim Press cxicaco 
For Sale at Leading Bookstores. 


& Sons Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, : 
BOSTON. 
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The Coming Vermont 
Convention 


A strong program has been prepared. The cen- 
tral theme will be Christian Evangelism. Among 
topics to be considered are: The Modern Man, 
Evangelizing Methods and The Gospel to be 
Preached. The Program Committee evidently pur- 
pose to make the convention educational no less 
than inspirational. pe 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 25, 
10.30 A.M. Speaker, Rev. Samuel Freuder, formerly 
a Jewish rabbi; subject, From the Talmud to the New 
Testament. 

HARTFORD SEMINARY COMMENCEMENT, May 25-27. 

ATLANTA CONFERENCE, Atlanta, Ga., May 26. 

SUFFOLK NORTH ASSOCIATION, With Rev. A. E. Win- 
rg 74 Perkins Street, Somerville, Mass., May 26, 
2.30 P. M. 

UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION, Cong. Ch., Roslin- 
dale, Mass., May 26, 10.30 A. M. 

GRAFTON COUNTY CONFERENCE, 


TAUNTON CONFERENCE, Attleboro Falls, Mass., May 
27. 


Bath, N. H., May 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, semiannual meeting, 
Natick, Mars., May 27. 
TOLLAND CoUNTY CONFERENCE, Bolton, Ct., May 27. 


Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
Gearheart, Ore., May 29. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 2-4. 


BENNINGTON COUNTY CONFERENOE, Peru, Vt., June 2. 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, annual meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Mass., June 10. 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONVENTION, Moody 
Institute, Chicago, June 23-30. 
SOUTHERN YOUNG PEOPLE’R MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July 1-8. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
July 6-10. 
SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Rhode Island, 
Vermont, 
Connecticut, 


Bible 


Providence, 
Burlington, 
New Haven, 


May 26-27 
June 9 
June 16 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


SHERRILL—WILLCOX—Im Kansas City, Mo., Mav 11, 
by Rey. J. W. Fifield, D. D.. A. F. Sherrill, D. D., of 
Lee, Mass., and Elizabeth Willcox of Wyoming, Lil. 


Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words ioaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


POWELL—In New Britain, Ct., May 12, Ella Andrews, 
widow of former Sly eld James Powell of the 
A. M. A. Interment at Nashua 

RICHARDS—In Andover, May 13, Dr. James F, Rich- 
ards, a deacon in South Church many years; native of 
Plainfield; aged 70 years. 

SMITH—In Epping, N. H., May 10, Anna C., widow of 
R. H, Smith, aged 68 yrs., 5 mos., 14 dys. A devoted 
member of the Congregational church and a kind 
friend has * entered into rest.’’ 


WEB B—In Livermore, Cal., ‘pee 20, Edmund Standish 
Webb, son of Capt. Edmunc R. Webb of Thomaston, 
Me., and grandson of the late Rey. Richard Woodhull 
of Bangor, Me., aged 50 yrs., 10 mos, 


MRS. CHARLOTTE MARYTTA RUSSELL 


Mrs. Russe]! died at her home in Pittsfield, on the 
morning of Friday, May 1. She was born in Conway, 
June 15, 1835, and was the daughter of Colonel Austin 
and Charlotte (Baker) Rice She was married Sept. 24, 
ase bg a are afterward a member of the 

. N. & O. Russell } . Co., and a deacon of : 
Church in Pittsfield. ? ‘ oe 

From childhood she was whole-hearted, generous, 
responsive, quick in sympathy, and ready and resolute 
in purpose and action She was touched easily with 
every grief and with all gladness. She was dear to her 
friends. She made her home most hospitable. She 
was active in many charities. Her own lite had its wide 
range of experiences. She had many sorrows, with full 
porerity. Three of her five children, with her 

usband, passed to the other life before her. 

Her Cbristian faith was clear. In her last sickness she 
strengthened herself the faith of others. The sky above 
her was without a cloud. To her own thought, and to 
ours, she was near the heaven. Her bright life closed, 
to us, not as with any coming night, but with the morn- 
ing opening upon her. R. 


WILLIAM W. TYLER 

William W. Tyler died at the home of his brother. 
Col. Mason W. Tyler, Plainfield, N. J., May 4. The 
funeral services were conducted by Rev. Charles L. 
Goodrich, pastor of the Congregational church of Plain- 
field. The deceased was a son of the late W. 8. Tyler of 
Amberst College and also a graduate of Amherst College. 
He was & prominent mechanical aud hydrauiic engineer, 
also an energetic and active worker in the Congregational 
Sunday schools and churches of Dayton and Spr ing field, 
Oo. owee to delicate health he was for some months 
confined to his bed in the Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York city, and was intending to return to his home fn 
» Pa. but while visiting in Plainfield he grew 
gradually weaker till he died at the age of sixty-one 

y © leaves a wife and three children. 


COL, WILLIAM J. STARR 
Who died in New Milford, Ct., May 7, aged ninety.seven 


was a typical New — of a type which belongs 


largely to apast generation Of a pronounced personality 
he was prominent in the affairs of the town ond church, 
For several years he was colonel of cavalry in the state 
militia. He had been a member of the Congregational 


arch for seventy-six years; and of the Sunday school 


aT, 
unequalle 
state. 


hty years sonseeueve’y, arecord vrobably 
¥ any other Sunday se 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cagh in Banks .......-cccesssvcsseecsesus oes $427,046.49 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies..... 545,527.84 
Real Estate .......ceccossedecccccessoecs 1,593,892.06 
United States Bonds,.. 2, ,000.00 
State and City Bonds.. 2,869,000.00 
Railroad Bonds.......c:cecsscssrrccscesvese 1,375,430.00 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks......... 519,000.00 
Railroad Stocks ........45+ sossnexashaneenss . 0;.74,B60,00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks .... .....++s+- 456,250.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
Real Estate .......ccvsasccsnctnssseeees 112,750.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
1 SePrrrerrer re oc ote 985,872.94 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 
coesecdvedevccceskudussemeshaseastanics 9,315.79 


aie eee $17,108,635.12 
LIABILITIES. 


Cash Capital............ &3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fun 5,986,873.00 
Unpaid Losses........ 957,114.48 
Unpaid Re-Insuranc 


PSION, os ce ecc eee $53,608.95 
Reserve for T oe 75,000.00 
Net Surplus 6,436,038.69 

$17,108,635.12 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders &9,436,038.69 


WILLIAM H. CHENEY, } Secretaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued by the City of Seattle in denominations 
of $100, $200, $500 and $1,000. 


A high rate of interest together with absolute 
security and certainty of prompt Los eager of 
principal and interest when due, by city treas- 
urer, certainly makes these bonds the most 
attractive investment ever offered. 


We have them for sale in amounts to suit 
purchasers. 


R. F. GUERIN & CO 
Bailey Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FFUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and S328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. © | 
at he hape 


and other special rooms ith - 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and ee 


30 0 YH Yes, It’s an Actual Fact, 
O NOT INTEREST, 
BUT SECURITY. 


Two hundred per cent, sound, improved renliye 
anda Deposit ot the Gold Coin, dollar for dol- 
lar, for the repayment of the debt. In our 27 Y gd 
experience we have tested our Sinking Fund for 
the past eight years. It has proved to be the Blgnoes 
development of the real estate mor’ e. Send for 
descriptive circulars and full information free, 
Highest references. ¥ 

PERKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANSAS» 


B E EC H E R’ nae works 
of the great preacher are 


epg sot «BOOKS 


Boston Che Pilgrim Press aiicaco 
What DR. GEO. A. GORDON says 


Professor Park’s Memorial 


Collection of Sermons 


I find of great interest for three reasons: First, 
because of the excellent reproductions of strik- 
ing photographs of a great personality at dif- 
ferent periods of his career; second, because 
the volume contains Professor Park’s two 
famous sermons—the Judas sermon and the 
Peter sermon; third, and chiefly, because in 
this book are two discourses of permanent 
significance —one a model memorial sermon, 
namely that on Moses Stuart, the other the 
professor’s sermon on ‘The Theology of the 
Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings,” a 
discourse which I am inclined to think the 
greatest ever preached by any minister in this 
country. Yours very truly, 
GEORGE A. GORDON, 
Old South Church, Boston. 


This memorial volume, compiled by his 
daughter, is worthy of a place in every min- 
ister’s library, and, as the Interior says, 
“ought to become a classic for students pre- 
paring for the pulpit.” 


Price $1.50 net, 


If any minister wishes to examine it before 


purchasing, he may do so by filling out the 
coupon below. 


The Pilgrim Press (yin, 
Address either house as most convenient. 


Please mail me a copy of the Memoria. 
Volume of Sermons by Prof Edwards A. 
Park, for which I will remit $1.50 within 80 
days or will return the book in perfect con- 
dition, postpaid. Py 


u q 
Signed........ ee 
® 5 _ 


Name and address. 
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a good thing and should have more loyal support. 
But there is need of a special committee in each 
conference to serve as a mutual friend between 
ehurches of the conference and pastors outside. 
A minister could write to such a committee without 
loss of respect, and this committee could look up 
minister and church, a just thing to both. This 
committee should not dictate. 

Such a committee was elected, comprising Rev. 
A.F. Dunnels, Fitchburg; Rev. G. M. Howe, Gro- 
ton; Dea. Waldo E. Conant, Littleton. 

J. G. MILLER, Clerk of Conference. 


In Barnstable County 


Cape Cod pastorates, as a rule, are short. With 
three exceptions—at Provincetown, Orleans and 
West Barnstable—none of the present pastorates 
exceed three years’ duration. 

The churches share in the losses resulting from 
the inevitable drift to large cities. They are being 
drained of their choicest young people. There still 
remain, however, 477 to march in the depleting 
ranks of Christian Endeavor. Cape Cod Y. P. S: 
C. E. Union is to hold its semiannual convention 
June 5, 6 with the church in Woods Hole, where 
the recent arrival of Rev. W. L. Muttart has brought 
fresh impulse to various church activities. 

Hyannis has just organized a Young People’s 
Society. The village has been districted and a 
careful census is being made by representatives of 
three denominations. 

The church in West Barnstable, under the vigor- 
ous leadership of Rey. E B. French, has taken 
strides toward realizing the ideal of the state com- 
mittee on missionary work: “ An offering from each 
member for each of the national societies.’’ Ef- 
forts are being made throughout this conference 
to advance the standards of benevolence, need for. 
which is evidenced by the fact that contributions 
for the past year fell twenty per cent. below those 
of the preceding one. The total gifts amounted to 
$1,697, an average of $1.20 per member. 

Falmouth, First, has just organized a Junior En- 
deavor Society with twenty members and an at- 
tendance still larger. The ladies of the church 
have in hand $250, with which the church is to be 
newly carpeted. A feature of the Sunday school is 
a@ normal training class under the efficient charge 
of Deacon §. A. Holton. Its present membership 
is drawn from the ranks of the Sunday school. 
The work of the class is twofold. First, instruction 
in general principles in connection with which 
Pease’s and Hurlbut’s text-books have in turn 
been used. Then, this course of two years is pro- 
longed to four years by the parallel study of current 
Sunday school lessons, the class keeping one week 
in advance. A relief corps is thus constantly kept 
in training upon which the superintendent can 
draw. : 

Yarmouth has a vigorous ladies’ sewing circle. 
It sends frequent barrels of clot ing, largely first- 
hand, to more needy regions, and with receipts 
from the monthly church suppers, a chief feature 
of the social life, it more than meets the salary of 
the organist. Under the leadership of the pastor, 
Rey. G. H. Ewing, formerly a missionary in China, 
the local auxiliary is pursuing a course of study on 
India, based on Lux Christi, the text-book issued 
by the W. B. M. ; 

The semiannual conference of our twenty-four 
churches convened at Harwich May 12,13 with 
upusually large attendance. In excellent papers 
the Strength and the Weakness of ‘‘ Grandfather’s 
Church” were set forth by Rev. Messrs. E. B. 
French and Sidney Crawford; while the Progress 
and the Failures of the Grandchildren’s Church 
were vividly portrayed by Rev. G. H. Credeford 
and by Deacon 8. A. Holton of Falmouth. Tie 
Outlook for the Future received attention in the 
trenchant papers of Rev. Messrs. E. I, Rackett, 
E. N. Smith and H. T. Torosyan. The semiannual 
meeting of the Barnstable Branch of the W. B. M. 
was held in connection with the conference, and 
an appreciative audience listened to inspiring words 
from the present president and an ex-president, 
and to an address, only too short, by Mrs. Theo- 
dora Bliss from Micronesia. G. H. E. 


Greatest of All Tonics. 
- Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 
vigor. Cures indigestion too. 


Missouri Association 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting was eminent for 
enthusiasm and breadth of outlook. It wasa time 
of seeing visions, and of planning forward moye- 
ments. 

Its auspicious prelude was the rededication, May 3, 
of the well-nigh new and beautifully transformed 
building of the Pierce City church, which entertained 
the association. Three thousand dollars had never 
been better spent in building, and fine carpets and a 
pipe organ, harmonious in voice and decoration— 
both special gifts—make the equipment complete. 
The primary rooms present decided novelties of 
Sunday school architecture, partition walls being 
lined with ingenious and space-saving devices for 
desks, tables, maps, blackboards, etc., concealed in 
the wainscoating when not in use. The whole is 
the fruitage of the long and faithful pastorate of Rey. 
J.E. Pershing with an earnest people, 

Rey. C. H. Patton was moderator of the associa- 
tion and Rey. C. L. Kloss preached the sermon—a 
simple, epigrammatic, aptly illustrated presentation 
of the life hidden in God. It was partly St. Paul, 
partly Professor James, altogether devout and sug- 
gestive. An innovation which aspires to become a 
custom was a formal moderator’s address. Dr. 
Patton’s theme was, Have We a Supernatural Reli- 
gion? He showed that the new scientific conception 
of nature does not disprove the facts of Christianity, 
while the Christian’s experience of Christ renders 
the New Testament interpretation of the facts cred- 
ible. If miracles no longer support faith, at least 
faith supports the miracles. A strong companion 
address was Dr, Albert Bushnell’s on Christianity 
in the Light of the New Knowledge, which enthusi- 
astically championed Higher Criticism as a method 
and insisted that its sifting is a tiue revelation of 
the Scriptures. 
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The dominant feature of the program was, how- 
ever, the group of reports and addresses dealing 
with religious education. The committee on the 
state of the churches had supplemented its work of 
last year with statistical inquiry as to the effective- 
ness of different influences in converting men and, 
in a discriminating report, urged especially the re- 
vival of family religion and the use of the more per- 
sonal methods of pastor’s classes, clubs, etc. Super- 
intendent O’Brien’s splendidly comprehensive report 
on Sunday school work set a definite ideal of pur- 
poseful, business-like, confident and expectant serv- 
ice before the churches, while its elaboration in a 
series of addresses by stirring laymen and progres- 
sive pastors proved Missouri by no means behind 
the leaders in alert and discriminating interest. 
There was no thoughtless disparagement of older 
agencies. Lawrence County, in which the asso- 
ciation met, is the one spot on the globe where 
systematic Sunday school work has been most thor- 
oughly tried, and Mr. L. L. Allen’s now world-famous 
map, showing graphically the religious status of 
every family in the whole county, received the 
recognition at home that it has had abroad. The 
methods of famous and effective schools were de- 
scribed in detail and their devices exhibited, The 
central problems of teacher-training and graded 
eurricula were presented. Especial interest and 
applause greeted the demand that the Christian 
college and academy should match the increasing 
recognition of religion in secular education by 
strong emphasis on Bible study. 

The ten years of devoted home missionary admin- 
istration just rounded out by Supt. A. K. Wray were 
felt on all hands to end an era and to open the way 
for a better. They have been years of denomina- 
tional waiting patiently endured, of operation on 
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William that he didn’t 


lished. 
EVENING Post. 
finding buyers everywhere. 
house to house. 


queror.”’ 
was as bold as his Norman namesake. 
had been selling 


before Christmas, when about to start for Midland to 
spend the Holidays, he received an offer from the pub- 
lishers promising a cash prize to the Michigan boy who 
would first sell 350 copies. 
work that week, but now he formed a new plan. 
at the thought of selling to strangers, he coaxed his father to tele- 
graph for 350 copies to be sent to Midland. 

As he received his copies from the postmaster,a Midland boy, who 


was also an agent for THE Post, received a bundle containing five 
grew big with astonishment —told Master 
“like his looks”—that he had better go 


back homeagain. The little Conqueror declared he would 
“show him right there; 
on the floor w 
mounted the pile and addressed the crowd. 1 
he represented Benjamin Franklin’s old paper—that he had just 
received the Christmas number—that it was the best issue ever pub- 
Before leaving he had sold fifty copies of THE SATURDAY 
He spent the rest of the day among the business men, 
What was left he sold the next day from 
When he left for home the day after New Years he found 
the other boy who sold THE Post and advised him to “ ginger up.” : 
“Tam eight years old,’’ our Conqueror writes; ‘“ I never before tried 
to earn any money ; but you can put me down for the first prize when- 
ever vou make another prize offer in Michigan.’’ 
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William E. Reardon 
is a second ‘‘ William the Con- 
In planning his invasion he 
He 
THE SATURDAY EVENING 
week in his own townin Michigan. Just 


He had not intended to do any 
Undaunted 


” so he madea pile of the bundles 
here people were waiting for the mails, 
He stated that 


BOY DEPARTMENT 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
508 ARCH STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE WILL START ANY BOY IN BUSINESS 


selling The Saturday Evening Post after ~ 
school hours and on Saturdays. The first 
week’s supply of 10 copies is sent free. 
Over GOOO boys are selling The Post. 
Some are making over $15. 
You can do the same. Write to-day. 


ee en 
$2 5O next month in extra cash prizes 


to boys whodo good work. 


OO aweek. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Honors Worthily Bestowed 


Dr. Savage has been connected with Chi- 
eago Seminary since its beginning in 1854. 
He was a charter member of the board of di- 
rectors and is the only one now living. As di- 
rector and member of the executive com- 
mittee he has served forty-six years, as secre- 
tary of this committee forty-one years, a8 
treasurer of the seminary fourteen years, as 
financial secretary three years, holding most 
of these offices at the same time. Although 
his present term of office does not expire till 
1906 he felt, in view of the fact that he is now 
entering his eighty-sixth year, that it was 
wiser to resign as director in order that a 
younger man may take up its duties. Of 
course he will continue to work for the semi- 
nary as heretofore. In accepting the resigna- 
tion che directors invited him to sit with them 
as director emeritus during life and elected 
him honorary secretary. It was a fitting rec- 
ognition of his eminent usefulness, not only 
in efforts to build up the seminary, but to 
establish Beloit College and to develop our 
churches that the board of directors con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, an honor which the seminary has 
rarely bestowed. 


Booker T. Washington in Chicago 


In accordance with an invitation from a 
committee headed by Mr. F. C. Grant, Mr. 
Washington spoke in the Auditorium May 8. 
Long before the speaker was on the platform 
the audience room was packed even to the 
upper galleries. People were standing in 
rows inthe foyer. Best ofalJ, representatives 
of the wealth, culture, enterprise and religion 
of the city were present. Mr. Washington 
never presented his cause more clearly. No 
collection was taken but he will certainly 
obtain large contributions toward the second 
million which he needs for endowment. Sun- 
day morning he addressed at least 1,500 people 
in the University Congregational Church: in 
the afternoon he spoke to colored people in 
Quinn Chapel, and in the evening he was in 
the pulpit of the Second Presbyterian Church. 
While in the city a }unch was tendered him at 
the University Club, and a dinner at the 
Union League. 

The Bross Lectures 


The first course in the series of lectures 
established by the late Governor Bross, and to 
be given under the auspices of Lake Forest 
College is entitled, Obligatory Morality. There 


It’s Easy to Shake Off the Coffee 
Habit. 


There are many people who make the hu- 
miliating acknowledgment that they are de- 
pendent upon Coffee to “brace them up” 
every little while. These have never learned 
the truth about Postum Cereal Coffee, which 
makes leaving off coffee a simple matter and 
brings health and strength in place of coffee 
ills. A lady of Davenport, Io., who has used 
Postum Food Coffee for five years is compe- 
tent to talk upon the subject. She says: 

“T am a school teacher and during extra 
work when I thought I needed to be braced 


ap I used to indulge in rich, strong coffee of | 


which I was very fond and upon which I 
thought I was dependent. 

“I began to have serious heart palpitation 
and at times had Sharp pains around the 
heart and more or less stomach trouble. I 
read about Postum and got some to try. I 
dropped coffee, took up the Postum and it 
worked such wonders for me that many of 
my friends took it up. 

‘In a short time I was well again, even 
able to attend evening socials. And I did 
not miss my coffee at all. Now I ean truth- 
fully say that | bave been repaid fully for 
the change | made. I have no indications of 
heart disease and not once in the past four 
years have I had a sick headache or bilious 


pell. 

“My father, 78 years old, is a Postum en. 
thusiast and feels that his good health in a 
Jarge measure is due to the 6 cups of good 
Postum which he enjoys each day.”” Name 
furnished by Postum Co,, Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is a reason. 
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are to be five lectures. After being delivered 
in Lake Forest they will be repeated for the 
benefit of the public in the audience room of 
the Chicago Y. M.C. A. The Jecturer is Dr. 
Francis L. Patton of Princeton Seminary. 


The Chicago Association 


The annual meeting of this association rep- 
resenting more than 100 churches was held 
May 12, with St. Paul’s Evangelical Church in 
Longwood, Rev. Clifford Snowden pastor. 
The Longwood Church has just completed a 
fine edifice of stone and provided for its pay- 
ment without any outside assistance. Lunch 
was provided for more than 150 pastors and 
delegates, Rev, J. C. Armstrong was chosen 
moderator for the year. The chief interest of 
the meeting was literary and religious. Rev. 
F. E. Dewhurst read a thoughtful paper on 
Christ’s treatment of social questions. The 
claims of interdenominational benevolence, 
which with Congregationalists have never 
been disregarded, were presented by Rev. H.C. 
Scotford and those of the Education Society 
by Rev. Theodore Clifton, its Western secre- 
tary. Christianity and Culture was the topic 
for the afternoon session. This was presented 
in a paper on Christianity and Architecture 
by Norman S. Patton, Esq. ; in relation to art 
by Director French of the Art Institute; in 
relation to civic.righteousness by Judge O. N. 
Carter ; and in relation to education by Pro- 
fessor Curtiss. Thechurchand the evangeliza- 
tion of the world was discussed in the evening 
by Dr Berle of the Union Park Church aud 
Dr. F. E. Hopkins of Pilgrim Church. But 
the paper which awakened the deepest inter- 
est was the historical review of the first 
twenty-five years of the life of the association, 
written by Dr. J. E. Roy. The association 
voted to secure its publication. 


The Sunday School and Publishing, Society 


Secretary MeMilien is preparing to take ad- 
vantage of Children’s Day, June 14, by send- 
ing out leaflets which show how great a work 
with comparatively small means the society 
has done the past year. Sixty-three persons 
have been employed in missionary work; 517 
new schools have been organized and 221 re- 
organized. Over 700 fields have been reached 
and 1,280 Sunday schools aided through grants 
of literature. Less than a year ago Plymouth 
Sunday school was. organized in East St. 
Louis by Missionary Williams and Pastor 
N. P. MeQuarrie of the Goodrich Church. 
Feb. 16 its prosperity was so great as to call 
for the organization of a church by council 
with twenty-five members. A pastor has now 
been called and steps taken to secure a lot 
and building. The history of the church in 
East Cleveland is another illustration of the 
wise and efficient service which this agency 
employed by our churches is rendering. It 
would seem as if every Congregational church 
would want to have part in its work. 

Chicago, May 16. FRANKLIN. 


Missouri Association 


(Continued from page 745.) 


less than half a former income, of the motto, “ No 
new work,” of genius for making a little go a long 
way. But Dr. Wray’s report showed clearly that 
nothing less than advance along the whole line will 
meet the case now. The dominant emigration is 
coming to be from the North and East. The South- 
west is in the midst of unprecedented railroad ex- 
pansion. New empires are being born just at our 
doors. Missouri is denominationally responsible 
for Arkansas and Indian Territory. It is no longer 
the problem of establishing Pilgrim faith in the 
midst of an alien population but of following our 
own children now thronging to the cheaper lands, 
the new cities and the genial climate of the South- 
west, This conviction led the association to resolve 
by special emergency fund to supply the general 
missionaries which the Home Missionary treasury 
cannot furnish and to transport Missouri Congrega- 
tionalism bag and baggage to Vinita, I. T., for the 
next State Association. 

Meanwhile, our superintendents will spy out the 
land, our pastors confirm and enthuse the churches 
and our schools make special effort to turn out 
laborers for the harvest. H. PF. dD. 


Runs 365 Days 


And then, with less than a minute of your 
attention, the “ Keyless Clock” will go 
for another year, or longer. 

Send for illustrated price list and cat- 
alogue of all styles. 


There is but one “Keyless Clock;” 
we make it. 


The Home of the “‘ Keyless Clock.” 


7% A Year. 


To increase our plant we are offering to the 
public at par 3,000 shares ($10.00 each) of 7 per 
cent. preferred, participating stock. This stock is 
cumulative, and shares in all the earnings of 
the Company. It is secured by cash investment 
of $100,000.00, beside the value of patents and 
other assets. Stock subscribed for now will draw 
Six Months’ Dividend July Ist, 1903 


A BONUS 


of ten shares of common stock Ger value $10 00 
each) WILL BE GIVEN with eve twenty 
shares preferred. A great portion of the above 
allotment has been subscribed. All remittances 
will be promptly returned if subscriptions arrive 
too late. For prospectus and other literature 


lease address 
as E. W. SIEGEL, See’y, 
UNITED STATES CLOCK Co., 
304-306-308 Hudson Street, New York. 


References— Leading Commercial Agencies. 
Depository — Northern National Bank, N.Y. 


Months’ Dividend 
Paid You, July 1. 
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Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual Loe 


English by <4 
internal medicine. Proprieto be oy pe RA] 


Queen Victoria St., London, 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William st.. N.W. 
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In and Around New York 


Manhattan Brooklyn Conference 


The central theme at its spring meeting in 
Manhattan Church was the Bible. Dr. Cad- 
man gave a helpful talk on Its Interpretation, 
showing that Bible study, sometimes called 
criticism, was but an effort to find the truth. 
Scriptural interpretation in the past, he de- 
clared, was largely a registration of human 
impotence, folly, and the inability of men to 
rise above themselves and their times. ‘If 
the followers of the Reformation had not 
quabbled among themselves, with thirty- 
seven creed3 resulting, more of Europe would 
have been saved to Protestantism. There 
isn’t a student in any theological seminary 
today who does not know more of exegesis 
than did the fathers of the Church. Other 
speakers were Professor Knox of Union Sem- 
inary, Professor Bacon of Yale Divinity 
School, and Dr. White of the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School, Encouraging reports came 
from the churches; the treasurer showed a 
balance of over $700; the executive commit- 
tee recorded the admission of the Finnish 
Evangelical Church of Manhattan and the 
Swedish Evangelical Church of Brooklyn. 
Clarence W. Bowen was elected president, 
Rey. S. W. King, secretary, and G. L. Hassell, 
treasurer. A resolution. introduced by Mr. 
Cox, expressing the approval of the confer- 
ence of efforts to bring about a union of the 
Congregational, Methodist Protestant and 
United Brethren denominations, was unani- 
mously adopted. Dr. Stimson, Mr. Chase 
and Mr. King were made a committee of three 
to pass upon applications for aid to the Home 
Missionary Society. 


All Around the Churches 


Interesting items were gleaned from the 
reports at the conference. Forest Avenue 
needs enlargement, the Sunday school being 
too large for the building. North Church is 


excavating for the foundation of the new 


building. At Bedford Park, membership has 
grown thirty per cent. in the church and forty 
per cent. in the Sunday school. Forty were 
received in the last six months. Plymouth 
reported ninety-six accessions at the last com- 
munion. Central has received 500 members 
since the beginning of Dr. Cadman’s pastorate, 
two years ago. Lewis Avenue is.“ peaceful 
and prosperous—too busy for quarrels.”’ Flat- 
bush Church is growing rapidly and has started 
a fund for the new building, having $1,000 
already. The need of a church further out 


has been recognized and Flatbush people have 


started one a mile and a half away. It has 
forty charter members and a council will soon 
be called to recognize it. Broadway Taber- 
nacle, after a year in Mendelssohn Hal), finds 
attendance almost as good as in the old 
church, with perhaps a smaller proportion of 


: FROM THE BENCH. 


A Judge Commends Pure Food. 


A Judge of a Colorado Court said: ‘* Nearly 
one year ago I began the use of Grape-Nuts 
asatood. Constant.confinement indoors and 
monotonous grind of office duties had so weak- 
ened and impaired my mental powers that I 
felt the imperative need of something which 

-neither doctors nor food specialists seemed 
able to Fapply. 

“A week’s use of Grape-Nuts twice each 

convinced me that some unusual and mar- 

velous virtue was contained therein. My men- 
tal vigor re ed with astonishing rapidity ; 
rain weariness (from which I had constantly 
suffered) quickly disappeared; clearness of 
ps aud intellectual health and activity 
which I had never previously known were to 
me the plain results of a few months’ use of 


is f é 

“Unhesitatingly I commend Grape-Nuts as 
the most remarkable food preparation which 
science has ever produced so far as my knowl- 
edge and experience+xtends.”” Name and ad- 
— furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


ch. 
The judge is right. Grape-Nuts food is a 


n and remarkable brain builder and can 
be relied upon. There’s a reason. 
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strangers. Receipts and benevolences have 
been larger than last year. Camp Memorial 
expects to give up its church to the city to 
make way for one of the new bridges over 
the East River. It has a large work among 
Jews and numbers thirty converts in the con- 
gregation. Swedish Emmanuel has opened a 
mission in the Port Morris neighborhood. 
Mr. Osten.Sacken, pastor at East Rockaway, 
has resigned to take a pastorate in Wisconsin. 
White Plains Chureh made its first report. 
A Saturday afternoon Bible school is success- 
ful. A branch has been started at Scarsdale 
in an engine house, for which an assistant 
pastor is soon to be engaged. 


The Modern Tract 


Dr. Stimson made the principal address at 
the annual meeting of the American Tract 
Society. The annual report of the secretary, 
Dr. Shearer, gave the total issues of the or- 
ganization in its seventy-eight years, as 746,- 
576,672 Eighty five publications were added 
the past year, fifty-seven in English, the 
others in German, Spanish, Hungarian, Benga, 
Polish, Bohemian, Italian and other languages 
or dialects. OG. N. A. 


Dr. House Installed at Portland, 
Ore. 


Far more significant than the ordinary function 
of its kind was the installation of Rey. E. L. House, 
D. D., over the First Church in Portland, Ore., 
May 7. Only once before in the history of the state 
and territory has an installing Congregational coun 


REV. EH. L. HOUSE, D.D. 


cil met, and that wasin connection with the pastorate 
of this same church many years before. But when 
Dr. House came from Providence, R. I., eight 
months ago to the leadership of this most impor- 
tant church of our order in Oregon, he so speedily 
vindicated his fitness for his difficult task that the 
people were soon prepared to make him their pas- 
tor in the strictest sense of the word, each party 
guarding itself against any possible change of sen- 
timent by readily assenting to the insertion of the 
three months’ notification clause in the contract. 

The time chosen was propitious, being the day 
before the convening of the Pacific Coast Congress 
at Seattle. Consequently a number of brethren 
from the East and South en route to that gathering 
were able to break their journey at Portland and 
share in the exercises. Moreover, Oregon men, 
attracted by the unusual event, came from near 
and far, some of them traveling no less than 200 
miles. Thirty-four of the forty-four churches in- 
vited were represented, and the occasion took on 
ample enough proportions to attract the attention 
of the city at large and’ to contribute a decided 
impulse to local Congregationalism. 

President McLean of Pacific Seminary was mod- 
erator of the council. Dr. House presented a paper 
strong on the deity and atonement of Christ, open- 
minded and tolerant toward Higher Criticism and 
modern theories of eschatology, ringing with the 
note of a deep and personal religious experience. 
Rey. C. R. Brown of Oakland preached the sermon ; 
Prof. C. S. Nash offered the prayer; Dr. McLean 
charged the pastor and Dr. Bradford the people. 
The oceasion riveted the bonds already formed be- 
tween pastor and people, who together have re- 
cently lifted an $18,C00 debt, and was bright with 
promise of still larger achievements in behalf of 
aggressive Congregationalism locally and through- 
out the state. H, A. B. 
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| Reduced <* 
_ Prices ¥ 


FESR IS 


i 
ECAUSE one of the best manufacturers | 
of dress goods wants tu keep his mill |//) 

busy durivg the dull season, he offered 

us his most desirable materials at greatly 


4, reduced prices. 
these goods up into suits and skirts and 
| pass them onto you at one-third less than 
{, ourregular prices. Nearly all of our styles 
share in this sale. 


Suits and Etamine costumes in the 
’ 
y 


We are prepared to make 


SWS 


newest summer models, former price 
$10, reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
if $25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Ik $30 Suits reduced to $20. 7 
| Latest designsin Traveling, Walking and 
4) Dressy Skirts, made «f cool Summer 
weight materials, former price $5, 
\ reduced to $3 34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts re- 
duced to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to 
$6.67. $12°Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Jackets, Walking Suits, {/ 
Traveling Dresses, etc. q 


\} All orders are filled with the greatest 
promptness, very offen in three days’ time. 
Any garment that fails to give entire satis- 
faction may be returned promptly and 
your money will be refunded. 

Catalogue and Supplement of the latest 
styles, together with samples of newest ma- 
terials, sent FREE byreturn mail. If possible 
mention the coler of the samples you desire, 
as th's will enable us to send you a full assort- 
ment of justthe things you wish. Write today; 
\| the choicest goods will be sold first. | 


7 National Cloak and Suit Company / 
| 119 and I2I West 234 Street, New York 
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IMENT PHYSICIANS 
ghout the world recommend 


LAROCHE 


th 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 
€. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
growth. 


Ss Never Fails to Restore Gray 
4 Oy ae Hair to its Youthful Color, 
QE Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
y 50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 


Sey t 
MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Pj U Hails Cured. Sanatorlum 
h 


stablished 1875, Thousands 
aving failed 


‘ elsewhere 


have been cured byus. Treatment can be takenat home. 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


x SICK STOMACHS 
ko WS hte HEADACHE 
ISELEZER, 

Qu 


50c, & $1.00, 
At druggists or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 


CONSTIPATION 
PIES yy, 


promptly yield totheaction 
of this famous Aperient. 

Prepared for New York 

Physicians in 1844. 
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SPOONS 


for Ice Cream, Bon 


for Salad, Fish, Oys- 
ters, Fruit, Beef, Ice 


Bons, Vegetables and 


Cream, etc., and a 
full line of Knives 
and Carving Sets in 


Fruit, as well as all 


sizes of Ladles and 


other Serving Pieces. 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ are the best money and long 
experience can produce, and are fully guaranteed if 
stamped with the well known trade-mark— 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


For over half a century the standard of quality. Recog- 
nized by the trade and public as the highest possible 
standard of silver plate excellence: Artistic designs, 
heavy plate and fine finish are well known features 
of this brand. Leading dealers everywhere can supply 
you. Do not accept ordinary brands of unknown yalue 
which are sometimes claimed to be ‘‘just as good.” 
Remember the brand that was used by our grandparents— 
“1847 Rogers Bros.’’—and the year it was first made. 
Beautiful patterns are fully illus- 


trated in our Catalogue KE, 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CoO, (?™u5'") MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Remington 
Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes in the 
schools of the United States and Canada— 
over 2,200 more than .all other makes of 
writing machines combined, 

This condition is created by the demand 
for Remington operators; therefore it clearly 
reflects the 

CHOICE OF THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 


Big Bargain 
California 


Only $353 for a ticket from 
Chicago to California. 
$30 from St. Louis. 
$25 from Kansas City. 


Ghe | 
Yellowstone Park 


season opens June 1. The Park is increasing in popularity 
yearly and it is becoming quite the thing for special parties 
to visit it. Then, too, people stay there longer. Although 


daily, > 15. ‘ - 
praaky, to aie, 1b the regular tourist trip provides for 5} days in the park, any 


Low rates from East generally. - ; 
Through tourist sleepers and : one can remain longer without any extra charge for trans- 
hiete are. portation. Many cannot afford to spend more than 5} days 
there so the regular schedule is based on that fact. 

The hotels are all modern in appointment, electric lighted 
and steam heated and the trip through this Wonderland is 
the finest coaching trip to be found in the country. 


The government is spending large amounts of money in 


See California’s citrus groves, 
oil wells, ranches, vineyards. 


“Santa Fe all the way,” Chicago and 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco. 


Interesting pamphlets free— 
telling about cheap lands in California. 


General Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


perfecting the road system. New roads, new steel bridges, 
improving old roads, is the order of things. 

Yellowstone Park is the biggest thing of the kind in 
the world and ** WONDERLAND, 1903,’ which describes 
it and is published by the Northern Pacific, will be sent to 
you on receipt of six cents by CHAS. S. FEE, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Denominational Memories and Inspirations 
Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D. 


The Pacific Coast Congress 
Rev. Howard A. Bridgman 


fev. R. J. Campbell at Oxford 
Rev. Oliver Huckel, Ph. D. 


Glimpses, by a classmate, of Dr. Foseph Parker’s successor when a student 


A Negro’s View of the Race Problem 
* Rev. I. Nelson Baker 


An Unintended Twentieth Century Fund 
Rev.,C. Hi Foto Dib), 


The Sunshine Angel (a poem) Kazrharine Lee Bates 


Accounts of State Meetings in Massachusetts and 
Elsewhere 


Correspondence from Scotland, Australia and Japan 


A Full Table of Contents Will be Found Inside 


Boston ~ The Pilgrim Press Chicago 


i 
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THE IMPORTANT NEW Books 


Published this week 


By JOSIAH ROYCE, Ph. D., LL.D., 
Professor of the History of Philosophy, Harvard University. 


Outlines of Psychology 
An elementary treatise with some practical applications. Cloth, 8vo. 
Library edition 81.25 net; Teacher's Professional Library, $1.00 net. 


Just ready. 


By RICHARD GC. MOULTON, M.A, Ph.D., 


Professor of Literature (in English) in Chicago University. 


The Moral System of Shakespeare 


Illustrating fiction as the experimental side of philosophy. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net. 


Just ready. 


Encyclopedia Biblica 
Completed with the publication of Vol. IV. last week. 
Edited by T. K. Casynez, D.D., and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, assisted by one 


huodred contributors in America, Great Britain and Europe. Sold only by sub- 
scription, Cloth, 820 net; half-morocco, 830 net. 


American Sportsman’s Library 
Uniform with ‘The Deer Family,” by THEODORE ROOSEVELT and others. 


THE BIG CAME FISHES OF THE UNITED STATES. . 

By CHARLES F. HOLDER. Published this week. 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M. D, 

By L. C. SANFORD and others. 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH, and others. 
THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY. 


Cloth, 12mo, gilt, 82 00 net. 


(Postage 15c ) 


Each superbly illustrated. 


By EDWYN SAN DYS, Author of * Upland Game-Birds,” ete. 


Trapper ** Jim.’’ Fully illustrated. Cloth, $150 net. (Postage 13c) 
Concentrated delight for any boy who loves camping, etc. 


By WINIFRED BUCK Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net. (Postage 7 cents.) 


Boys’ Self Coverning Clubs 


Ou the educational possibilities of such clubs, and their management. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
In the Guardianship of Cod 


No pictures of native life in India, not even Kipling’s, are more vivid or in truer 
perspective than Mrs. Steel’s. Cloth, 81 50. 


Author of “‘ On the Face of the Waters.” 


Little Novels by Favorite Authors 


Including Mr. WIsTER’s Philosophy 4 (20th thousand); Mr. CRAWFORD’s Man 
Overboard! (published this week) with others by WINSTON CHURCHILL and 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON to follow in June. Each 18mo. 50 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY pvstisuers 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ADDRESS 


Now READY 


1n the Good Old Summer Time: 


The Serial which has been running in The Con- 
gregationalist and The Interior, entitled 


The Annie Laurie Mine 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion 
By DAVID N. BEACH 


With numerous illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. $1.50. 


This remarkable story is full of ac‘ion, true 
to life, and dominated by a high moral pur- 
pose, It has had strong commendations from 
notable literary critics and its publication in 
attractive book form will be welcomed by 
thousands who have read it as a serial. 


ERMONT’S 
THe PLACE 


Pp. 397. 
for Real Rest and Delightful Recreation 


‘THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 

OLD MOUNT MANSFIELD 

FAMOUS WINOOSKI VALLEY 

ISLANDS AND SHORES of 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

BEAUTIFUL BURLINGTON - 
CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY (via White River 
Junction), the popular line to all Vermont, Canada, 
and Adirondack Resorts. THREE FAST EXPRESS 
TRAINS DAILY from BOSTON, SPRINGFIELD, ang 
NEW LONDON. 


For Musteated book on Vermont aod Lake Champlain, “Summer 
Homes — 130 — with maps. lets of resorts. hotels, and farm 
and village bearding booers, aod other information of aterest to 
the etive tourist aed vacationiat enclose 4c. in stamps to 
t ANLEY. N. BP. A, Cesrast Veswowr Ramwar, 300 
Wasainoron St#xrt, Bosros 
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sees" ¢ BOOKS 


sostos The Pilgrim Press caican 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicace 
For Sale at Leading Bookstores. 


Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 


On The Evolution of English Congregationalism, 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 
volume worth reading by every student of Congre- 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. 


soston Che Pilgrim Press cicaoe 


All the 
important works 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
OM gms BOLRD OF eee ee ee ee 


E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MIS#IONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. — 
Coit, Secretary Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. : 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS gt ng 
Missions, Congregational House, Frank H. 

Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 


Wiggin, Publishing ani and 
een nasing Agent. Office in New v3 Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty. Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH the oe ba, tte 


Richards, D. D., Secretary; i“ HH. aie 
Secreta pent vharles EH " 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y. nS H. Taintor, 152 
gational i St., on I.; Rev. G. ae tt Co 


AE 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G, Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Bullding. apply tor aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Bostom 
and vicinity (Incorporated). bject is the estab- 
lishment and vanpere of Evangelical Coneeone® 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs- 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H- 
Flint, Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda St , Boston. 

Boston 'SEAMAN’S FRIEND Soorsry, onan 1827. 
Slag retin abe eae pp ao BD De Gaenas 
Geo. Gou Correspon g Secre Rev.C. 
successor to Barna S. Snow, Room 601 onaé 
House, Boston. A Congre pi ae society ——. te 
the material, social, mo: ous welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made baya le to the Bostom 
Seaman’s Friend societ =f Contribations m churches 
and individuals solicite 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY 0 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Sepuene Friend aontany ie 
Room 601 Congregational House, B Annual mem- 
bership $1.00; life nt, Cambridg 20:00, 0. Prealdent, Mr. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St, Cambr: oe | 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville oes, Mos ee ee } 
Spree: Hpernyo Secretary, ‘Mrs on Glock. baise Ag : 

ake View Avenue, Cambr’ ge 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches des pastors oF 
pulpit s supplies in Massachusetts and in 0’ YT States, 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Bev, Charlee 
B. Rice, Seeretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (inclu 
former New West Education Commission). olarshi 
for students for the minist Twenty-seven ates. en 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and 2 eS 
ward 8 Tead, Correeera a Secretary, Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congre; — a Bae, Bos 
ton; 151 Washington st. Chicago, 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY foe nie a ee 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and ooney 
Boston office, 615 Congreaeaa House; Chicago offi 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either “ot 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hu »bard, Treasurer, 

Ave. and Twenty- second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Gererrs 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. ¥. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom Sonstions ae 
tions and all correspundence "Bey. Jose estates an 
annuities should be addressed. oseph B. aS 
D. B De a da ane be de na Choate, 

orrespon ecretary; Don O. Shelton, ‘ASSO. 
Trae ‘Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern ] Representative. 


Rice, D. D. 
Congregational rj Secs Fourth Ave. and 22d | es New 
Yor easurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 ethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PuUB- 


LISHING a Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D.,’Pre sident; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary at Fekaaeae 

The Missionary Department, which 1s in ¢! of ee 


Secretary, sustains Sunday school missio: 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other ieee 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at mene 
cost. The administrative expenses of 
are wholly ee dag by appropriations this a 
ness Departmen contributions from a 
Sunday schools and re - Ro Ces for 
ary work. zamena, Ph. is Field and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New Englaad Superintendent for 
ign aaN tment, in charge of the Business 
UStNESS lepartment, 0} 
er, and known in the trade as the 
publis es The Congregationalist and 
he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps — Seth pot 
apers, books for Sunday schoo's and home 
cords and uisites for churches and 
e books of all other as 


well as its own. Its treas is entire) from 
that of the Missionary Department. to u however, 
it makes annuai appropriations. Orders for and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Obie and al sates 
east shou sen e in A 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the in’ west- 
Chicago Agency at 176 W: Ave. 


ern states Ag the C 


Chicago, I 
Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRAOT SoocreTy prints and 
Brangetical Christin | Hherasers in 155 at 
ome and abroa: oys co! i 
to Sabbath schools, M pti gly ami! 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, ites. 
and Legacies solicited. Louis 
orem St.. New York; E. M. Bilas. 'D- J 

. Henderson, Manager. 54 Bromfi 


HOOPING-COUGH 
sso GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embroca catl i 
e celebrate effectual 

internal medicine, Proprie Wetow. 

Queen Victoria St., London, dl, 


E. Fougera & Co. , 30 North William St., N.Y. 


il” See 
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SAVING IcE IN SUMMER.—Every woman who is 
sanxious to conduct her housebold with strict econ- 
-omy should look into the question of consumption 
of ice in summer. Very few women real'ze how 
much money is saved by the Eddy refrigerator as 
compared with the ice consumption of ordinary 
wefrigerators. The Paine Furniture Company have 
een investigating this matter, and as the result of 


-& series of experiments they find that the Eddy is 


so far superior to all other makes that it is the only 
&ind they wi 1 sell or guarantee. 


HOTEL Book GIVING SUMMER RESORTS, RAIL- 
MOAD AND HOTEL RATES PUBLISHED BY THE 
Boston & MAINE RAILROAD.—‘ Resorts and 
Tours 1903” is the title of the valuable little 
‘brochure published by the Boston & Maine Railroad 
Passenger Department, Boston. It contains a list 
-of the resorts and hotels reached by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad and its connections, giving ad- 
ditional information in regard to the hotel rates and 
accommodations, and the round trip summer ex- 
-cursion rates from Boston, Worcester and Spring- 
afield, Mass. This book is free and will be mailed 


“upon receipt of address. 


Educational 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
‘Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
‘Zos Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FIsK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 A.M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 


“Zist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with special 
a in_ the College and Doasereatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. Besworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS, CH1C4GO 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
Prof. H. M. Scort, 520 Adams St., Chicagu. 


OoONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


Open to college graduates. 
Training for active pastorate. 
Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in Missions and Relig- 
lous Pedagogy. 70th year begins SEMIN ARY 
Sept.30. A Prof Jacctus, 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


— ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


or catal , map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
font , courses of study, lectureships, and special 
? 


Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


j Woodland Ave... WORCESTER. 
For Girls. MASS. 18th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Speciai advantages in Music and 
E£locution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful ex- 
-cursions. Permanent home and care for motheriess girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


‘NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
girls. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


— 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN, 


WABAN SCHOOL, ‘Wish’ 
SUMMER CAMP in maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


_ FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. SAMUEL V. ecg er M., D. D. 
69th year begins Sept. 16,1903. Endowed aot ye pre- 
paratory with advanced courses for high school grad- 
saates and others. Art and Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick gymnasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey. 
. Steam and electricity. Location healthful an 
itiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
sand views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY tree er every kina. 


136 Instructors, 1861 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Forres ore tree 
tuition in the heart SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


of Boston. Nearly 
two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 


Address Dean M. D, BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


ships-of $25 each. Located 


close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 


hundred studentsiast year. Opens Oct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ¢2tes cratvates se 
examination, Eee: SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical 
laboratory facilities. Cpens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 


SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY in attendance. Elective 
courses in great GOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 

sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY try courses, leaaine to 
the aesrees of GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A.M. and Ph.D. 
For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 


Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


For College Graduates 
one hundred Scholar- 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Wellesley Hills, Mass. To 
get a comprehensive idea of the school, send for circular 
and handsome booklet of views of picturesque and his- 
toric surroundings. DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
Andover, 


Abbot Academy “mass. 


Graduate, elective and college preparatory courses for 
girls. Fine situation and buildings. Complete modern 
equipment. Tennis, basket ball, field hockey, golf, rid- 
ing. Personal attention of teachers. Address 

Abbot Academy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easthampton, Mass. An endowed academy for boys. 
62d year begins in September. Cottage system. Bio- 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- 
sium and athietic grounds. Catalogue free " 

JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, r 
Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by permission to Rev. oward A. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

GEORGE F. JEwert A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENOE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. 214 pupils enrolled, 
boysand girls. Ideal combination of schooland home 
life. $350 a year. Catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal 
Providence, RL 


CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 


THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Prepares for any college for women. Regular and 
Special courses. Music, Art, Languages Particu- 
larly attractive home and social life. For circulars 


of full information address 
A. H. CAMPBELL, A. M., Ph. D. 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, NEW YORE. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. General and College Preparatory 
F or G irl!Se Courses Large recreation grounds. 


Riverside Drive, 85thand 86th Sts., New YorkCity. 


OHTO 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 7ist Year begins 
COLLEGE September 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 

A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with libraries, museums, laboratories, and gymnasia, 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Academy, the Theological Seminary, the Comservatory 
of Music. Also courses in Drawing and Santee anda 
four years’ Norma! Course in Physical Training for 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1475 students this 
year. For full information address the sacra 

GEORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No 76 Wall 
St.. New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and SS temperance 
homes and —— houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
oo beat the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 
Lave Boat, 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. 0. STITT, Secretary. W.HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Seventy-seventh Annual Meeting, Beneficent Church, 
Providence, R.I, June 2,3and 4. Conference of Young 
ag Don O. Shelton, leader, 4 Pp. M., Tuesday, June 2, 
Mr. Harry Wade Hicks and Rey. Ernest Bourner Allen, 
speakers. The Young People and Christian America, pop- 
ular meeting, Tuesday evening, Mr. Don O. Shelton, Rev. 
Nacy McGee Waters, D. D., Dr. F. E. Clark, speakers. The 
Woman’s Meeting will be held on gene June 3. 
Mrs. H. 8S. Caswell-Broad, Mrs. Frank J. Goodwin, Mrs, 
H. H. Cole and Miss Mary Zoltak will speak. Centennial 
Anniversary of the Rhode Island Home Missionary So- 
clety Wednesday afternoon, with addresses by Rev. T. C. 
McLelland, Ph. D., and Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D. Annual 
sermon by president of Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, Wednesday even- 
ing. Annual Business Meeting Thursday morning, 
June 4. Among the other speakers at the several ses- 
sions will be Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., of Michi- 

n, Rev. B. W. Lockhart of New Ham shire, Rey. 

heodore Clifton, D. D., W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Rev. 
Joel 8. Ives of Connecticut, Rev. Charlies H. Richards, 
D. D., Rey. A. E. Krom. Of the representatives from 
the field, Superintendents Wray of Missouri, Scudder 
of Washington, Dr. Kingsbury of Utah and Rey. H. B. 
Someillan of Cuba. 

Transportation.—The railway rate of a fare and one- 
third from all points from which a full fare is seventy- 
five cents, or more, on the certificate plan has been se- 
cured from the New England Passenger Association, 
the Trunk Line Association and the Central Passenger 
Association for those in attendance on this annual meet- 
ing. Tickets at full fare for the going jonrEes may be 
secured within three days, exclusive of Sunday, prior 
to and during the first day of the meeting. 

Be sure that when purchasing going ticket you rile inc 
a certificate. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
Any agent can give information at what station they 
can be obtained. 

Hotel Accommodations and Rates.—Narragansett Hotel, 
American Plan, 83 per day and upwards. The Crown 
Hotel, Weybosset Street, European Plan, rooms $1 per 
day and upwards. Meals table d’hote. The Lyman 
Franklin Street, $2.50 per day, American Plan. Hotel 
Hallett, 464 Westminster Street, a family house on 
American Plan. Prices $1.25 and $150 for two in a 
room and $2 for one in aroom. The Newman, 18 to 28 
Aborn Street, European Plan. Rooms $1, $2 and 32.50 
for one person in a room; two persons in aroom $2, $3 
and $3 50; meals at reasonable prices. 

Correspondence in regard to board may be addressed 
to Mr. Joseph William Rice, Box 1133, Providence, R. I. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Governess. A young lady would like a position as 
overness during the months of July and August. Ad- 
dress Box 501, W. R. Junction, Vermout. 


Housekeeper. 
ing housekeeper. 
right party. 


Wanted, in a family of four, a work- 
A good home and good wages to the 
Address G. W.S., Box 3264, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Boarders Wanted 
Vermont hills. Pieasant situation near a small lake. 
Terms reasonable. Address Mrs. G. R. Wheeler, 
Williamsville, Vt. 


on a farm among 


Wanted, by an American with six years’ experience, 
a position to take entire charge of young infant. Physi- 
cian’s reference. Address L. E., 22, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 

Housekeeper. A lady of middle age, capable and 
refined, desires a position as housekeeper, or companion 
to an elderly woman. References given and required. 
Address A. L. D., 50 Deering St., Portland, Me. 


cight-room Cottage, furnished, near beach, un- 
surpassed outlook upon the ocean. Five-cent fare to 
Boston by steam and electric cars. To let for the season. 
ee E. B., 22, care The Congregationalist, Boston, 
ass. 


Matron. Wanted, a position as matron or managing 
housekeeper in college or large school or hotel. Have 
had successful experience in such situations, also practi- 
eal experience in business. Abundant testimonials. Ad- 
dress D. U., 22, care The Congregationalist, Bostcn, Mass. 


Rooms and Board at the Dewing Memorial, Revere 
Beach, near the shore, and at moderate rates. Reduc- 
tion made to ministers and their families. For informa- 
tion about the Boston Evangelical Institute and about 
rooms and board address Rev.J.P. Bixby, Revere, Mass. 

To Let, Andrews Point, Pigeon Cove, a well-fur- 
nished cuttage of ten rooms, laundry shed and small, 
cemented ce.lar, Town water, Rent, $250 season, and 
Water rates. Address J. A.V. Hurd, Plgeon Cove, Mass., 
or owner, M. E. Thalheimer, Avondale, Cincinnatl, O. 

’ Board and Care. A _ nervous invalid, or a con- 
valescent, can obtain board ito a private family, with 
home comforts and experienced care, in one of Boston's 
delightful suburbs, Medical attendance included. High 
est references. Adress 8, L. Eaton, M. D., Newton 
Highlands, Mass. 


CHURCH VISITOR. 


A woman of mature years and large experience 
im church work would like to correspond with the 
pastor or officials of a church in need of a visitor. Best 


of references given. Address M. N., Oak Park, Il, 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 


Redding, Baird & Co. 
Stained Glass 


Church «« Memorial Windows 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
summer, the residence of the 


late Hon. H. L. DAWES, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Apply to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or 
to Frank Russell & Co., Pittsfield, 


in 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 
Churches should select the **Self- 
pesca = EB Tray of the Thomas 
System. Simplest and best. Out- 
fits sent on trial, Address THOMAS 
COMMUNION SERVICE Co., Box 
332, Lima, Ohio. 


The Prudential 


Mr. Wanamaker’s Selection of The Prudential is a Strik- 
ing Demonstration of—The High Esteem in which This 
Company is held by Farsighted Business Men, and Their ~ 
Great Confidence in The Prudential’s—— 


Permanent Strength, and Able and Conserva- 
tive Management,—Both Conducing to 
Profitable Dividend Returns 

its Policies. 


Whether the Policy be Large or Small, the Same Progressive and Conservative Manage- 
Send Coupon for Specimen Policy, Suitable to Your Means, 


on 


ment is Back of All, 


of policies for $..-------++-- 


Name 


Occupation 
Derr. $9. 


John F, Dryden, 


President, Newark, N. J. 


Insured for 
One Million Dollars 


The PRUDENTIAL 


From the 


New-Dork Daily Gribune. 


APRIL 26, 1903. 
Insurance Company. through its 
Philadelphia agents, has insured L. Rodman Wana- 
maker, son of John Wanamaker, for $1,000,000. The 
premium on. the insurance is over $30,000 a year. 


This makes Mr. Wanamaker one of the most heav- 
ily insured private individuals in the world. as he 
carries policies for $2.000.000. His insurance is said 
to be exceeded only by that of King Edward VII. 
John Wanamaker, his father, carries policies ag- 
gregating $1,500.000. and’ John M. Mack carries $1.- 
260.000. of which $1,000.000 was placed recently. 


Without committing myself to any action, I shall 


be glad to receive, free, particulars and rates 


| AL 3 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 
Home Office, 


) 
i SONGSor PRAISE f 
Dene 


By IRA D, SANKEY. 
REGULAR EDITION 
270 SONCS— 100 New with the seLtect of 
the OLD. SEPARATE EDITION for _ 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETIES, 
Handsomely bound in silk finish cloths. 


Each 25 cts. a copy, or $25.00 per 100. 
Examination copies mailed free. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago, - 


| Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


- BOOKS WANTED 


Early Editions of the Writings ef Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Poe, Lowell, 
Whittier, and other prominent American au- 
thors; also annuals, gift-books, periodicals and 
newspapers. Also autograph letters and man- 
uscripts, and miscellaneous literary material. 


COOD PRICES PAID 


P, K. FOLEY - 14 Beacon St., Boston 
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Event and Comment 


The outstanding fea- 
ture of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the American Congrega- 
tional Association, which built the head- 
quarters of our denomination on Beacon 
Street, Boston, was the address of Dr. 
Gordon at Tremont Temple last Monday 
evening. It was not only worthy of the 
occasion, but is a permanent addition to 
Congregational assets, in that it nobly 
sets forth the character of the denomi- 
nation, its relations to other religious 
bodies, its present distinctive mission 
and the instruments for accomplishing 
it, and portrays the sources of power 
of the foremost preachers of the last 
generation, and the denominational con- 
sciousness looking into the future. The 
first part of the address, with but few 
omissions, is printed in our columns this 
week. The most of the remainder will 
appear in coming issues. The address is 


Our Jubilee Celebration 


so well proportioned and clearly divided. 


that each part is measurably complete 
in itself. In securing Dr. Gordon for 
this address the directors of the society 
felt that they were doing an important 
service to the denomination, and in his 
labor of love in its behalf he has fully 
_ performed the service expected. Every 
one who would understand the genius 
and mission of Congregationalism will 
find what he seeks in Dr. Gordon’s words. 


This good old com- 
monwealth, which 
from the beginning 
of the national Home 
Missionary Society has been far in front 
of all others as a contributor to its treas- 
ury, is passing through changes in the 
character of its population which the 
state Home Missionary Society cannot 
afford to ignore. Immigrants are arriv- 
ing by thousands and are coming to stay. 
Sixty-two per cent of the people of Mass- 
achusetts are either foreign born or of 
foreign parentage. Much increased effort 
and much larger expenditure of money 
are called for in order that our churches 
may hold their own. * Nor will they long 
hold their own unless they also extend 
their borders. The directors of the society 
for some time have been studying the 
subject, and the result was the election, 
. at the annual meeting in Great Barring- 
ton last week, of Rey. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
of South Framingham, as secretary, to 
devote his time to field work. Dr. Em- 
rich is particularly fitted for this task. 
He is in the prime of life, is of Swedish 
and German ancestry, speaks several 
languages, is familiar with the conditions 
and needs of the state, and has rare qual- 


A Forward Movement 
for Massachusetts 
Congregationalists 


ifications of sympathy with the churches 
net only of foreigners but of those who 
in missionary fields have long striven to 
maintain the strength of the heritage 
committed to them by their fathers. Dr. 
Emrich has had a valuable experience as 
a city missionary in Chicago, and in his 
present pastorate now extended to thir- 
teen years, he has had several calls to 
other churches, but his people have never 
been willing to release him. No doubt it 
will now be as difficult for them to sur- 
render him to this new work as it will 
be-hard for him to sever such cherished 
pastoral relations. But we believe that 
the nature of the summons to him is such 
and the call of the churches is so unani- 
mous and imperative that he cannot de- 
cline it. And we are confident that his 
congregation, when they see the necessity 
for his service in this larger field, will 
find their sense of duty stronger than 
their desire, and will say, “‘The will of 
the Lord be done.” 


For a score of years 
Rey. Joshua Coit has 
devoted himself to 
the care of the home 
missionary fields of the state, which has 
a larger number of churches in our de- 
nomination than any other. Few have 
realized the extent of his labors or the 
weight of his burden. The Protestant 
Episcopal denomination, with a consider- 
ably smaller number of churches, has 
found it necessary to divide the state 
into two dioceses, each with a bishop. If 
Congregationalists are to cultivate their 
field in Massachusetts creditably, it is 
imperative that more supervision should 
be given to it than any one man can per- 
form. No one has realized this more 
than Mr. Coit, and it is with his hearty 
approval and co-operation that Mr. Em- 
rich has been chosen to labor with him. 
Mr. Coit willingly receives a much smaller 
salary than heretofore that this advance 
may be made without increasing too 
much the cost to the churches. As cor- 
responding secretary he will have more 
time for office duties, while Mr. Emrich 
as secretary, should he accept the office, 
will be free to spend most of his time 
with the churches. This is not the time 
or place to write the history of Mr. Coit’s 
administration of home missions, since 
we hope many years of usefulness in that 
service are yet before him. But we only 
express the constant feeling of his minis- 
terial brethren and of the churches when 
we record our high appreciation of the 
service of this Congregational bishop of 
Massachusetts. 


Secretary Coit’s 
Service to [assachu- 
setts Churches 


When our National Home 
Missionary Society meets in 
New England a large attend- 
ance is assured. The feature which is 
likely to attract special attendance at the 
meeting in Providence next week, June: 
2-4, will be that of Tuesday evening for 
the young people. Mr. John Willis Baer, 
Dr. F. E. Clark and Mr. Don O, Shelton 
will each have something to say on the 
duties and opportunities of Christian 
young men and women to their country 
which should have wide hearing. To 
Rhode Island and to New England Con- 
gregationalists the centennial of the state: 
Missionary Society on Wednesday should 
be a memorable occasion. With the ser- 
mon by Dr. Hillis, the president of the 
society, and with the array of speakers 
named in our column of Religious Notices 
there is no lack of attraction for those 
who are thinking about the advancement. 
of the kingdom of God in our country, 


Our Work for 
Our Country 


- while the arrivals of the greatest ship- 


loads of immigrants ever landed on our 
shores remind us that problems of home 
missions never were more pressing. 


Bangor Seminary recognizes 
the need of the times for 
the training of theological 
students in its choice of Rey. Dr. D. N. 
Beach for its president. Dr. Beach’s re- 
markable story, The Annie Laurie Mine, 
just concluded in our columns and now 
issued in book form, reveals his knowl- 
edge of the industrial world and his deep 
sympathy with working men, and shows 
how extensively he is astudent of human 
nature in the interest of lifting men up 
into fellowship with God. He is not less 
a student of theology and church history, 
while his early experience on the staff 
of a great daily newspaper, his pastorates 
in Cambridge, Minneapolis and Denver, 
and his large success as a leader in civic 
and temperance reform have fitted him 
to teach others how to be ministers of 
Christ. We may add that we know no 
one more ready to give himself unself- 
ishly to the service of others than Dr. 
Beach. 


Bangor’s 
New President 


Time was when mourn- 
Changed Meanings org gathered round the 
pi reste ade graves of those who died 
in the Civil War with wrath against their 
slayers; when they thought on ways by 
which the people of the defeated section 
of our country might be made to realize 
their guilt in carrying on rebellion against 
the Government of the United States and 
to feel its consequences. That time is 
past. The Union is secure. Both North 
and South rejoice in that fact. The South 
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today would defend the Union as bravely 
as the North. A united ambition, ideal 
and mission of our country have grown 
up to obscure all sectional lines. Rapidly 
thinning ranks of veterans will march on 
Memorial Day to the fields where lie the 
remains of those who fell beside them 
forty years ago. A few gray-haired 
widows will stand again by the graves of 
brave husbands who left them in their 
youth. But the bitterness of those sor- 
rowful years has disappeared. Our Union 
was cemented by the blood of those who 
fought bravely on both sides for what 
they believed to be right. At great cost 


-and travail a new nation came into being, 


which perhaps could have been fitted for 
its new tasks only through such a terri- 
ble struggle. A new literature has been 
created in recent years—history and 
story and poetry—which is giving to the 
‘boys and girls of this generation a tender 
sympathy with the brave and suffering 
men and women of both sides that now 
are one, and a chastened pride in the 
nation whose life has cost so much and 
demands se much of its citizens. Memo- 
rial Day henceforth will commemorate 
the love of a great people for their indi- 
visible country. 


Arrangements are 
sear Semiecaes being made to bring 
| together next July as 
many as possible of the leaders in home 
and foreign missionary work in the Sun- 
day schools and young people’s societies 
to increase their efficiency for world-wide 
evangelization in all the young people’s 
organization. An eight days’ conference 
is to be held for the Southern and Central 
states on Lookout Mountain, Tennessee, 
July 1-8. Delegates will be entertained 
in Lookout Inn at about half the usual 
rates. Railroad rates of one and a third 
fare for the round trip have been secured. 
A similar conference is to be held at 
Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., July 
28-31. The executive committee of the 
movement includes official representa- 
tives of fifteen denominational mission- 
ary boards. The success of last year’s 
conferences encourages the committee 
to expect a much larger attendance this 
season. The program presents an attrac. 
tive list of speakers. The aim is to bring 
together workers to compare experiences 
and to deepen the spiritual life through 
Bible study, prayer and the unity of 
Christian effort. Ample provision will 
be made for rest and recreation. Full 
information may be had by addressing 
Charles V. Vickery, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York city. 


Robert F. Coyle, D. D., of 
Soy mbes Denver has succeeded Rev. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke of New 
York city as moderator of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, his election 
being a just recognition of his character 
and the ability he has shown in his pas- 
torates in Oakland and in Denver. He 
is the sort of Presbyterian who looks 
toward the future. Dr. van Dyke's ser- 
mon as retiring moderator was a plea for 
a joyous type of religion and had for its 
theme Knowing and Doing: Joy and 
Power. It lacked entirely any distinctly 
denominational or polemical appeal and 
was of the sort that would edify any 
body of alert, aggressive, truly spiritual 
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people, Without a ripple, even of debate, 
the General Assembly ratified the action 
of the presbyteries favoring the specific 
revision of the confession of faith reported 
to the last General Assembly and sent 
down to the presbyteries for approval or 
disapproval. Only three presbyteries 
voted against ratification of the assem- 
bly’s committee’s work, and the chief 
criticism of it has come mainly from 
Princeton Seminary professors and Penn- 
sylvania conservatives. The assembly 
has before it important matters relative 
to better instruction in Sunday schools, 
and to separation of Negroes and whites 
in its churches in the South, its action 
on which we shall chronicle. 


The president’s address 
at the spring meeting 
of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales by R. F. 
Horton, D. D., was a notable restatement 
of the relations of Congregationalism to 
the Catholic (not Roman) Church, and 
will have permanent value as a record of 
the persistence to this day and genera- 
tion of the conception of church polity 
for which the fathers suffered much. It 
profoundly stirred the delegates. The 
action taken by the union with respect 
to the Education Act was moderate. 
Such Congregationalists as for conscience’ 
sake are enrolled in the Passive Re- 
sistance Movement, the Education Act 
being the law resisted, are praised; but 
the union as such and the denomination 
as such are not committed to the policy. 
Debate on the suggested alterations in 
the constitution of the union, involving 
radical changes and giving far larger 
power to the union, was proceeding as 
our English exchanges went to press, 
hence final action cannot be reported. 
It is apparent from the manifesto issued 
by Oxford Congregationalists in resist- 
ance to payment of rates under the Edu- 
cation Bill that determined opposition 
for conscience’ sake is to be made, to the 
point of suffering loss of property or im- 
prisonment if need be. Professor Massie 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, has re- 
signed his place as professor in order to 
throw himself heart and soul into the 
propaganda of the Passive Resistance 
Movement. Principal Fairbairn detests 
the Education- Bill as much as any one 
and for himself will not pay the rate; 
but he draws the line at formal, organ- 
ized opposition to law. 


The English Con- 
gregational Union 


Following Mr. John R. 
Mott’s labors in Japan in 
1901, the Y. M. C, A. work- 
ers set themselves to the task of leading 
the 1,000 inquirers toward the church. 
More than half of these young men were 
persuaded to attend Bible classes regu- 
larly, and nearly one-fifth of them have 
been baptized. The keynote of the last 
year has been ‘personal work.” The 
chief difficulty has been to find Christians 
willing and able to do individual service 
for individuals. Groups were formed to 
train men for this service, Mr. Mott’s ad- 
dresses on personal work were translated 
and circulated, Bible studies were pre- 
pared and used on Christ’s dealing with 
individuals. Last summer a training 
school at Hakone was attended by 140 
delegates. Atethe same time a rally was 


Gathering the 
Harvest in Japan 
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held of foreign teachers of English 
brought to Japan through the agency of 
the association, and of other teachers 
and missionaries, thirty inall. Addresses 
were given by Prof. B. H. Chamberlain 
on the study of the Japanese language, 
and by Rey. T. Harada on Japanese eti- 
quette. Japanese biographies of ‘“ Chi- 
nese”? Gordon and Henry Drummond and 
other publications have been widely cir- 
culated among young men to encourage 
culture in Christian service. A national 
union of the four city associations has 
greatly increased their efficiency. Tokyo 
Association has become financially inde- 
pendent of the International Committee. 
Its Bible class has had an average weekly 
attendance of fifty, while popular ad- 
dresses haye drawn large numbers under 
Christian influence. Since Mr. Mott’s 
visit the union of student associations 
has increased from thirty-one to forty- 
eight and the membership from 1,000 to 
1,400. The greatest opportunity is with 
students in the high schools. While 
buildings and equipments are lacking, 
the greatest need is for educated men in 
Christian callings. Asa result of appeals 
and prayers centering in a special day of 
prayer last autumn, eighteen young men 
have decided to enter direct Christian 
work. The hearty invitation extended to 
the World’s Student Federation to meet 
in Japan next year, and its probable ac- 
ceptance, has already given to the Japa- 
nese movement a spirit of enthusiastic 
anticipation. 


In the central Soudan is 
a territory bounded by 
the Sahara Desert on the 
north, and by the two great rivers, the 
Niger and the Binue, which meet at 
Lokoja, 350 miles from the northwest 
coast of Africa. Its people, the Hausas, . 
are a Mohammedan nation of 15,000,000, 
of whom it is estimated that two-thirds 
are slaves. They live mainly in walled 
cities, some of them having as many as 
200,000 inhabitants. They carry on exten- 
sive manufactures, smelting iron from 
native ore, weaving cloth, cultivating 
fertile fields. Their ruling classes are 
strong, healthy, able men. They possess 
a literature of their own and maintain 
schools for their boys. Polygamy flour- 
ishes, and their women are uneducated. 
The Spirit of Missions has an interesting 
sketch of the efforts of the Bnglish 
Church Missionary Society to enter this 
wonderful country. Five missionaries 
penetrated the heart of Hausaland in 
1900, a difficult journey of 600 miles, as 
far as Kano, a city. of 200,000. But the 
king, fearing that the “praying men” 
would try to break up the slave traflic, 
expelled them. They retreated to a small 
town of 500 people, where one of their 
number died and another was sent home 
an invalid. After eight months their 
mission house was burned and the sur- 
vivors were obliged to withdraw. In 
February, 1902, one of the party, Dr. 
Walter Miller, obtained permission from 
the king to return and is now trying to 
establish a mission on the spot where 
the first attempt was made. 


An Inviting and 
Forbidding Field 


While Boston 


Municipal Reform of all denominatt Ra 


H. Parkhurst was assessing the relative 
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appraising Emerson last Sunday, Dr. C, — 
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_ of view. 


merits of Tammany and the reform ad- 
ministration and telling his own congre- 
gation and—through the press—the city, 
why the re-election of Mayor Low and 
his lieutenants, with all their shortcom- 
ings, is vastly better than ‘the irredeem. 
able mob that tyrannized’”’ them, bled 
them and polluted them in days gone by. 


' He was especially effective in his excoria- 


tion of that ‘‘respectable” type of citizen 
who prefers to carry on his business with- 
out friction under Tammany, by paying 
bribes to it, rather than obey certain 
municipal statutes which, under a go-as- 
you: please administration, can be ignored 
for a small consideration, ‘‘ Not that he 
would believe in that awful system of 
bribery by which gamblers are able to do 
wicked business by the connivance of the 
police, but only in the virtuous system of 
bribery by which he himself is able more 
economically to do innocent business by 
the connivance of the police,” said Dr. 
Parkhurst. 


Dr. N. D. Hillis has re- 
ferred again to the Negro 
problem, and read from 
letters received from Negroes all over 
the country who have thanked him for 
his advocacy, in opposition to Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, of manhood suffrage for 
the Negro as guaranteed by the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, but denied 
now by the Southern states and acqui- 
esced in by the North. Several times 
recently Dr. Hillis, in his own pulpit and 
at the meeting of the New York State 
Congregational Association, has taken 
direct issue with Dr. Abbott’s theory of 
settling the problem, a theory which ac- 
cepts the situation in the South as essen- 
tially right and which makes suffrage a 
matter not to be pressed now until the 
Tace as a race has been better fitted for 
it. This sharp difference of opinion be- 
tween Mr. Beecher’s successors and their 
radical difference of interpretation as to 
what Mr. Beecher’s position on the mat- 
ter was is an interesting phenomenon. 
We are glad that men like Dr. Hillis and 
Rey. N. M. Hall of Springfield, Mass., 
are rising to protest against the North’s 
going over entirely to the Southern point 
Any solution of the issue 
which makes color and race per se a dis- 
qualification for suffrage is un-American, 
and moreover it is unchristian. To say 
that reconstruction legislation relative 
to suffrage was a mistake is one thing. 
To relegate the Negro forever to a state 
of vassalage and serfdom, such as Sena- 
tor Simmons of North Carolina argued 
for last week in New York city in ad- 
dressing the Southern Society, and to 
debar the educated, worthy and fit Negro 
from suffrage because he is a Negro is 
something that the North we believe 
never will tolerate nor the most en- 
lightened sentiment of the South ulti- 
mately counsel. © 


Negro Disenfran- 
chisement 


'Those who. antici- 
; pated strife, dishon- 
esty and dissolution in Cuban govern- 
ment so soon as the United States with- 
drew have been proved false prophets. 
_ The congratulations passing last week be- 
tween Secretary of War Root speaking 
for us, and President Palma speaking for 
Cuba were not perfunctory. President 
Palma and the Cuban Congress together 


Cuba a Model Republic 
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have so acted that Cuba closes her first 
year of life as a republic with a credit- 
able record of peace, prosperity and solid 
advance in matters civic, educational and 
diplomatic. Confidence in the Latin- 
American’s capacity for self.government 
has been increased, the foundations of 
permanent amicable relations between 
us and Cuba have been laid, and Presi- 
dent Palma has begun a career which we 
trust will be long and which we are con- 
fident will reveal him a figure of consid- 
erable size as a national saviour. It was 
fortunate for the young republic that she 
could turn to him, long a resident in this 
country, and take advantage of his serious 
study of our institutions and his exalted 
character and patriotism. The only as- 
pect of the situation of Cuba which 
causes any dread or shame is our own 
national legislature’s treatment of the 
matter of reciprocity in trade. Last week 
a treaty was signed between the United 


» States and Cuba embodying the princi- 


ples of relationship laid down by Con- 
gress by which, to a degree, we have con- 
trol over Cuba’s foreign relations and 
gain certain military advantages. 


The governor of Kish- 
ineff and the chief of 
police of the city have been dismissed 
for permitting the recent massacre of 
Jews. Thus nominally Russia has made 
some reparation. Count Cassini’s expla- 
nation of the causes for the feeling 
against Jews in Russia and his attempt 
to minimize the horrible massacre at 
Kishineff have not impressed the Amer- 
ican people pleasantly, and the sense of 
irritation betrayed b7 his remarks reveals 
the fact that he is aware that he is com- 
ing to be a persona non grata with us, 
and that a traditional friendship with 
Russia will not prevent American public 
sentiment from being focused with some 
intensity of heat on Russian shortcom- 
ings, even though there be no action by 
us asanation. If Russia squirms under 
this process it will be but proof of the 
coming of a better day there and the 
world over, since now, thanks to electric- 
ity and journalistic enterprise, the world 
is indeed one world and all peoples one 
people, and a wrong done in Bessarabia 
or Manila is a wrong done in London or 
New York. Reports from southeastern 
Europe indicate a panic among Jews ey- 
erywhere, no sense of security under 
Russia or Roumanian rule; and a very 
general intention to seek safety and 
peace in America, Elsewhere we deal 
with some of the aspects of this coming 
exodus. One cannot see Russia’s pres- 
ent forced expulsion for conscience’ sake 
of the finely educated Finns in the north 
and of her Jews of the south without re- 
calling the folly of France when religious 
hatred sent forth the Huguenots from 
her. What was France’s loss then was 
Holland’s and England’s and America’s 
gain. So today, the Slay, innumerable 
as he is in population, a slumbering giant 
whose coming part in destiny no man can 
predict but all can sense and feel, seems 


Russia and the Jews 


‘bound to exile those folk that some day 


he may wish he had back. For those 
who wish to see what can be said for 
Russia and for Russian rule in North 
China, Prof. G. Frederick Wright’s letter 
in last week’s Nation is suggestive. 
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The Jew 


Today this is the promised land of 
Jewry, and the American Republic is the 
most formidable competitor of the fan- 
tastic schemeof Zionism. Here the Wan- 
dering Jew finds rest. Today New York 
city has a larger Jewish population than 
any city in the world. Whatever may be 
proved as to complicity in high Russian 
Official circles with the recent awful 
massacre at Kishineff there is abundant. 


‘testimony of varied sorts that conditions 


in Russia and elsewhere in southeast- 
erm Europe are such as to bring about. 
a marked increase in the already swell- 
ing tide of immigration to this country 
of Hebrews who will seek this land for 
its exemption from virulent anti-Semi- 
tism and for its political liberty and 
social and economic opportunity. 

Arriving here, the Jew from Russia 
and other lands where the Slay is domi- 
nant also finds that notwithstanding he- 
has much in common with the Jews of 
Germany, who came earlier, they are in 
some ways leagues apart. The Slavic 
Jew is orthodox. The German Jew is. 
liberal. The Slavic Jew is proud of re- 
ligion as well as of race. The German 
Jew retains racial pride longer than re- 
ligious loyalty. Consequently New York’s 
Jewry today is seething beneath the sur- 
face with a factional fight in which the 
Slay, it should be said, is not without. 
gifted intellectual leadership. 

It becomes Christians to know more of 
the Jew after he arrives among us, to: 
understand better his serious problems 
of race and religion, to realize that with 
the sudden transfer from the ostracism 
and intolerable penalities of Russia to- 
the recognition of his manhood and the 
soul-freedom of this country there come 
perils as well as privileges, danger as 
well as safety. A race no more than a. 
man can be transferred suddenly from 
one stage of civilization to another with- 
out a shock. It braces some; it debili- 
tates others. 

Proselyting missions to Jews have not 
been in high favor with American Chris-- 
tians or American Jews. Open, formal, 
evangelistic proselyting in most cases 
will do harm. But indirectly and per- 
sistently a pure type of Christianity, 
simple and fundamental as to doctrine 
and consistent and joyous as to life, has 
its effect upon Jewish neighbors, custom- 
ers, fellow-students and fellow-country- 
men. Joint study of Semitic literature 
by Jewish and Christian scholars, com- 
mon labor in social amelioration, com- 
mon argument in defense of theism and 
against materialism, and common de- 
yotion to a prophetic rather than to a 
priestly conception of religion ought to 
bind Jew and Christian together with a 
bond strong and sure, even though there 
can be no agreement as yet as to the 
meaning of the mission of Jesus. And 
yet it is significant to note that even on 
this point Jewish rabbis and Christian 
congregations are publicly comparing 
notes. 

With all his intellectual power, his 
acumen and thrift, his reverence for a 
family ideal, his generosity to his suffer- 
ing and impecunious kind, his passion for 
soul-liberty, the Jew is among us in num- 
bers which are startling. We have a 
right to expect from the race as it flow- 
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ers out into full stature on American 
soil contributions to art, literature and 
religion which will transcend any that 
the race has given in Europe and Asia. 
Freed, as so many of them are, from 
traditionalism and the priestly concep- 
tion of religion, they will welcome truth 
brought to them by Christian prophets of 
‘today, and this to a degree greater than 
we suspect, 


Practical Christian Nurture 


Children’s Day, the second Sunday in 
June, will bring the work of Sunday school 
missions, as carried on by our Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety, before our churches and Sunday 
schools, That the need is great will ap- 
pear to any one who studies the situation. 
‘This is, as was the last, a year of great im- 
migration from Northern Europe to the 
unoccupied lands of the great Northwest. 
The fact that 50,000 people each year 
settle in North Dakota is an indication 
of the growth, not altogether from across 
the sea, but from the older West. These 
new settlements need religious. institu- 
tions at the earliest possible day, to set 
the standard of religion not only, but of 
morality and all good living. 

That this agency is competent and ready 
is also evident. The Sunday school is the 
agency nearest at hand and most econom- 
ical with which to make the beginnings of 
‘Christian work and from which a com- 
plete supply of the needs of the people 
may develop. The 517 Sunday schools or- 
ganized by its agents during the last year 
testify to the planting, and the fifty.one 
churches developed from its work during 
the year show its legitimate fruitage. 

During the month of April the superin- 
tendents and missionaries of the Congre- 
ational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society organized sixty-nine new Sunday 
schools ; eight in Minnesota; six each in 
Wisconsin and Oregon; five each in Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Idaho; four each in 
North Dakota, Texas and Washington, 
and three each in Georgia, Iowa and Ne- 
braska ; the remainder even more scat- 
tering. 

But the limitations of this work are too 
narrow. It takes money to keeps its 
sixty-three superintendents and mission- 
aries on the field and at work. Children’s 
Day has supplied about two-fifths of the 
amount received from churches and Sun- 
day schools. If it is to bear the same 
proportion to the needs this year, it must 
be doubled. The simple problem is, with 
the increased need and the machinery at 
hand, will the churches supply the fuel 
with which to keepitin efficient working? 

Our churches are turning with renewed 
interest to the work of Christian nurture 
as the most hopeful means of increasing 
their membership and effectiveness, The 
home and the Sunday school are the most 
important instruments in their hands to 
bring the children and youth into active 
Christian living. Help this society to do 
its part in this most important work of 
our denomination. 


The Church Standard of Philadelphia 
agrees with us in deprecating the attitude 
‘toward the new libel law of Pennsylvania and 
toward the governor of the state taken by 
practically the entire secular press of the state. 
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The Growth of Our Churches 
in 1902 


We published last week the summary 
of the figures given in the Year-Book of 
the Congregational churches, just issued. 
They give occasion for serious reflection, 
and we think should be taken to our 
church prayer meetings and considered 
there. 

So far as numbers go, there is an appre- 
ciable advance, but not large enough to 
give great encouragement. We have 200 
more ministers than last year for 68 more 
churches. Wehavel,001 vacant churches 
and 2,047 ministers without charge. More 
than a third of our churches, 2,094, have 
less than 50 members each, including the 
absentees. The majority of these, prob- 
ably, are not able to support a minister. 
There were 1,704 churches which, so far 
as reported, did not receive a single per- 
son into fellowship last year, and 2,602, 
almost one-half of the entire number, of 
which none received more than ten. The 
net gain of our 5,281 churches was 6,855, 
but the absentees also increased 3,663 
The 29,195 added on confession are 7/4 
more than last year, and the total in- 
crease in additions is 1,746. But the 
losses by death and removals from the 
rolls also increase 1,318. The Sunday 
schools gain 2,500 members and the young 
people’s societies lose 8,196. 

The gifts of the churches in these pros- 
perous times indicate a lessening interest 
in the advancement of the kingdom of 
God. Four of our six national societies 
received less in donations than last year, 
two of them, the American Missionary 
Association and the Sunday School So 
ciety making small gains. The total de 
crease in gifts was $103,343, which, how- 
ever, was more than offset by the increase 
in legacies of $220,252. 

These conditions are not good reasons 
for discouragement, but are a clarion call 
to the churches to undertake with greater 
courage a difficult task. The last two 
decades have witnessed throughout the 
whole country a steady decline in attend- 
ance on public worship. The statements 
and discussions in our state meetings this 
spring, as may be seen from reports in 
our columns, show that the conviction 
has taken hold of the churches that they 
are not gaining as fast as the population 
is increasing. Fully half the people in 
communities where many of our churches 
are planted, so far as their relations with 
Christian churches are concerned, give no 
sign that they accept Jesus Christ as their 
Saviourand Lord. Nowhere in the world 
have disciples of Christ a greater oppor- 
tunity than in our own land to persuade 
men that the Christian life is the only 
worthy ideal. ‘ 


The Best Use of Sunday 


Few of us realize what life would be 
with monotony of work seven days in 
the week. There are forces in our busi- 
ness life which are pushing toward this 
for large classes of workers but they are 
more than offset by other forces of public 
opinion and class interest. The Ameri- 
can people, we are safe in saying, so far 
as public convenience will allow, mean 
to keep one day in seven free from the 
claims of secular business. The most 


difficult problems relate to trayel and the 
transportation of freight and the supply 
of the Sunday needs of the crowded in- 
habitants of our great cities. But the 
great railways are seeking in the interest 
of the efficiency of their workmen to re- 
duce Sunday work, as is instanced by a 
recent order of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway stopping the movement 
of dead freight on Sunday, which is said 
to have released some six thousand men 
from work on that day. 

The best use of Sunday will not, how- 
ever, admit of mereidleness. Rest comes 
rather from change of occupation than 
from mere cessation of activity. The 
wholly idle day belongs to the necessities 
of illness. On the other days of the week 
we work because we must, on the Lord’s 
Day we should taste the delight of putting 
heart and soul into unpaid but j »yful occu- 
pation. Worship is a partof this good use © 
of Sunday and the companionship of wor- 
ship. The best use of the day is not 
attained until it becomes a social use. 
Private worship can never take the place 
of the communion of saints in the house © 
of the common Father. If a solitary 
Christian were set down in the midst of 
a heathen multitude, his first necessity 
would be to win companions for the fel- 
lowship which is needful in worship and 
in work for the health of the spirit’s life. 

The Lord’s Day, like the Jewish Sab- 
bath which it replaces, is a feast and not 
a fast, a day of joy and not of sorrow, a 
day to use for ministry of pity and of | 
service. There is no better day for the 


~ Christian hospitality which our Lord 


commanded, the hospitality to those who 
can mate no repayment in kind. Our 
cities and villages are full of homeless 
folks, and especially of young men and 
women to whom a few hours spent in a 
cheerful Christian home is like a glimpse 
of heaven. The grace of hospitality is 
neyer brighter than in its use forsucha 
purpose and, needful as the family unities 
and enjoyments are, they do not exhaust 
the opportunity of Sunday leisure and 
need not be seriously interfered with by 
a wise use of our homes for others, 

The ideal Sunday will be above all the 
Lord’s Day. We shall rejoice in leisure, 
because it permits of undivided attention 
to work and worship that are crowded — 
out on other days. Thespiritof rest will | 
be its portion. Even in sacred things we 
shall not allow ourselves to be parturbed ~ 
or hurried. The joy of the Lord—which 
is the joy of service—will remain with us, 
filling our faces and our words with cheer, © 
making us ready to delight in the oppor- 
tunities of friendship, the beauty of na- 
ture, the hopes of progress and the eter- 
nal life through Christ. . : 


In Brief 


The note found with the body of a suicide 
last week said, “I have done nothing wrong 
all my life.” A defective sense of sin leads to 
a defective valuation of life. 


+ | 
A clergyman who less than six 
was a Methodist Episcopalian is 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of the di 
Quincy, Dl. Which reminds us whence s¢ 
of our own leading pastors cam@, 


The stenodactyl is a new French 
for taking shorthand reports. It is said th 
an operator on this instrument with ten ke 


ay 


. 
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- to sueceed Dr. Bancroft. 
graduate of the academy and of Amherst Col- 
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Gan easily write 200 words a minute. But yet 
it was ages before even printing was thought 
of that the preacher said, “Of making many 
books there is no end.” 


R. J. Campbell of City Temple, London, 
says that the most malicious gossips he ever 
has known are men, and among them clergy- 
men, “The thoughtless cruelty of the state- 
ments which men make of one another, the 
ills that they wish, the ifs and buts that they 
suggest are unwortby of a Christian profes- 
sion,” he says. 


The pulpits where Emerson was not men- 
tioned last Sunday seem to. have been few; 
and Boston has seldom had such an assembly 
as that which crowded in Symphony Hall on 
Sunday evening, when President Eliot de- 
livered an address, fully worthy of the occa- 
sion andthe audience. It is printed-in the 
June Atlantic Monthly. . 


The Pilgrim Fathers shine out with un- 
diminished luster. “The Pilgrim Fathers 
planted at the corner of a building plot a 
schoolhouse under public control where we 
should (would) plant a public house under 
brewery control,” was a stirring, scorching 
sentence from the speech of the president of 
the English Baptist Union at the recent meet- 
ing. 


From long experience as a pastor and at 
present as a parishioner, Dr. Munger is in a 
position to counsel and encourage pastors as 
to the way they can best co-operate with for- 
eign missions. The concrete example of the 
United Church, on which he bases his coun- 
se], moved him to write a letter to President 
Capen of the American Board, which in a 
slightly altered form we give to our readers. 


Rey. Dr. D. S. Mackay believes that more 
thoughtful, intellectual men of New York 
city are going to church today than were 
going ten years ago. On the other hand, he 
believes that the attendance of women is 
falling off, especially among women of leisure. 
This is a new note in the ever-present debate 
ag to church attendance, and it ‘naturally 
leads to another query: What is to be the 
effect on women of those rationalizing proc- 
cesses which they in common with men now 
undergo while studying in colleges and uni- 
versities? Formerly woman was pre-emi- 
nently intuitional and mystical in her type 
of religion. Can the educated woman remain 


‘so, and if not, will not the effect be seen in 


her altered attitude toward the church? 


Dr. Patton has done a valuable service to 
our churches by his article on another page, 
giving facts and figures gathered with much 
labor, showing that Congregationalists are not 
behind other denominations in honoring the in- 


- coming of the twentieth century in their beney- 


olence. We honor the two and a quarter mil- 
lion Methodists for raising their $20,000,000 
Fund. The 630,000 Congregationalists giving 
their $10,000,000, to take the smallest sum 
named, may take courage to meet the demands 
of the new century for their missionary enter- 
prises. The treasurer of the Presbyterian 
Twentieth Century Fund reported to the 
General Assembly at Los Angeles that more 
than $12,000,000 have been given by the de- 
nomination for the Carian work of the new 
century. 


The trustees of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
have elected Mr. Alfred E. Stearns principal 
Mr. Stearns was a 


lege and Andover Seminary, and has been 
welt prinec'pal for the past year, proving him- 

conspicuously worthy of the promotion. 
Traditionally as well as personally he belongs 
to the academy, being a descendant of Rev. 
Jonathan French, one of the earliest trustees 
and theological teachers in the academy before 
the seminary was founded; of Rey. Samuel 
‘Stearns, an early teacher ; and of Pres. William 


A. Stearns, an early graduate, besides being 
himself an alumnus. His election was unani- 
mously confirmed by the rousing cheers of the 
students at Mr. Stearns’s residence on the 
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receipt of the news on Saturday evening. 
As a baseball captain of his time and an en- 
thusiastic athlete, he is very popular with the 
“ec boys.” 


American Congregational Association Jubilee 


Celebration of the jubilee began with pro- 
fuse and handsome decoration of the exterior 
of the building with flags and bunting. The 
bookstore windows were filled with books by 
and portraits of great Congregationalists. 
Monday afternoon the several societies hav- 
ing headquarters in the building kept open 
house and welcomed their friends. President 
Blaney of the association and President Beale 
of the Boston Congregational Club received 
the invited guests of the association in the 
beautiful library reading-room, on the walls 
of which hung for the first time admirable 
portraits of three former presidents of the 
association, Rev. Dr. William T. Dwight, Ed- 
ward S. Tobey and Samuel D. Warren. The 
opportunity to renew friendships, extend ac- 
quaintance ard discuss men and issues which 
this pleasant side of the celebration offered 
was much appreciated by all wise enough to 
take part in it. 


THE BUSINESS SESSION 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the society 
which built the Congregational House was 
held in Pilgrim Hall at noon, Monday, May 25, 
the president, Mr. W. O. Blaney, in the chair. 
The annual report by the librarian, Rev. Dr. 
W. H. Cobb, was the chief feature. After re- 
viewing the history which has resulted in the 
erection of the building, the report showed that 
on its completion there was a debt of $212,000, 
the property having cost about $650,000. On 
the debt $23,000 has been paid, mainly from 
the rental of the rooms. The sum of $5,000 is 
on hand for the further reduction of the debt 
at the next interest day. The large increase 
in the cost of coal last winter somewhat re- 
duced the income, but $2,500 are to be re- 
turned to the missionary societies on their 
rent account as against $3,000 last year. A 
recent legacy of Mr. Caleb T. Symmes of Lan- 
caster, Mess., has helped toward the reduc- 
tion of the debt. When every pecuniary in- 
cumbrance is removed from the Congrega- 
tional House and all its income can be applied 
to the library and the benevolent work of the 
denomination, its value to Congregationalism 
will be greatly increased. 

Twelve new members were elected, among 
them Rey. Dr. George A. Gordon and Presi- 
dent Day of Andover Theological Seminary. 
President William O. Blaney was re elected. 
Mr. S. B. Capen returns to the vice-presi- 
dency. Dr. Cobb, Miss Stone and Miss White 
will continue to serve the constituency of the 
society as effectively as of yore. The tribute 
to Miss Stone in Librarian Cobb’s annual re- 
port was heartily applauded. For nearly two- 
thirds of the life of the association she has 
been connected with its library. 

The library is steadily adding to its treas- 
ures, not only of books, manuscripts and doc- 
uments of importance to the preservation of 
denominational history, but of portraits of 
our leaders, historical relics and other mate- 
rial. The large collection of Bibles and ob- 
jects illustrating the Bible donated by Mr. 
S. Brainard Pratt is still being increased by 
his efforts. 

THE CALL TO ARMS 


The crowning event of this jubilee was the 
denominational mass meeting in Tremont 
Temple, on the evening of the 25th. The 
Boston Congregational Club and the associa- 
tion were joint hosts. No expense had been 
spared in providing inspirations to patriotism 
by an appeal to the eye; and choice organ and 
choral music by the combined choirs of the 
Shawmut Church, Boston and the Eliot 
Church, Newton, directed by Mr. H. M. 


Dunham gave inspiration through the ear. 
Invited guests from the Baptist and Metho- 
dist Episcopal denominations were present 
on the platform. Other Christian bodies were 
invited, but failed to respond. A splendid 
representative audience drawn from Greater 
Boston filled the floor and first balcony. An 
appropriate prayer by Rey. A. E. Dunning 
arda brief historical sketch by Mr. William 
O. Blaney, president of the association, were 
spoken, and then came the address of the 
evening by Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon of 
the Old South Church, on Denominational 
Memories ard Inspirations. Dr. Gordon’s 
look backward, his trenchant dealing with 
Episcopacy ard his superb eulogy of our own 
polity and its fitness to be the polity of mod- 
ern democracy we print practically in ful} 
elsewhere. For more than an hour he held 
the audience by his fervor, candor, beauty of 
thought and language, by his discriminating 
analysis of men and of movements, by his 
wit and humor, and by his sobriety of admo- 
nition. It was acall toarms, a chapter in here- 
worship, which Carlyle would have enjoyed, 
and a partial restatement of theology com- 
bined. Few of the strings on which the mas- 
ter orator can play were untouched. A note- 
worthy occasion was made more notable by a 
worthy and great address. 

Turnipg to the future, Dr. Gordon pointed 
out how much confusion there is today in the 
field of belief and how much need of patience, 
and to make this point clear, he set forth the 
mental and spiritual history of a son going 
forth today from a Christian family to college 
and to the theological seminary and there 
facing the new thought of the time. 

Dr. Gordon holds that the profound mean- 
ing of the vast and restless mood that is upon 
us is the divine intention to throw us back 
upon God the Holy Ghost. No man is intel- 
lectually justified in denying the miracles of 
Jesus. He does not know enough to deny. 
On the other hand, no man has a right tomake 
the glory of Christianity depend upon the 
miracles. Theories about the Bible are born 
and die like the swarm of insects in summer, 
but the Bible in its really great books remains 
what it always has been, the monumental wit- 
ness to the presence in man of the Holy Ghost. 
Even the uncertainty about the person of 
Jesus Christ seems to be in a way providen- 
tial. For the religion of Jesus Christ is, after 
all, the religion of the Holy Ghost. The 
ehurech is the church of the risen Lord. 
The church began in the consciousness of the 
risen and reigning Christ. It can never be, 
without revolt from Christian reason, the 
church of the dead Christ. 

Admirable as were the more serious por- 
tions of the address in their dealing with 
principles and movements, the portion which 
appealed most, probably, to those who prefer 
to study Pilgrim and Puritan principles as they 
are incarnated in men, was the middle section 
of the address in which Dr. Gordon analyzed 
the characters and portrayed the careers of 
Professor Edwards A. Park, Horace Bushnell, 
Henry Ward Beecher and Richard Salter 
Storrs. In this, his own graphic, terse yet 
often rhythmic style and his insight and gift” 
of interpretation had full play, and admirers 
of these great figures in our denominational 
history will be glad to know that in due time 
we shall publish these character studies. 
Next week we shall publish the portion of the 
address in which Dr. Gordon looked about 
him and beyond him, in which he deseribed 
the domimant mood of the time, and the line 
along which the thought of the future is to 
run. 
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Denominational Memories and Inspirations’ 


The American people delight in memo- 
ries, The most radical race in the modern 
world, they thus disclose a native and 
precious, and, let us hope, an indestruc- 
tible conservatism. .. . This instinct for 
looking backward is an immediate inheri- 
tance from the British race....Itisa 
law of human nature and its strength is a 
sign of the stability of nations... . Let 
the good habit of periodic retrospection 
grow, let it become fixed. Weare fit to 
entertain great hopes only as we cherish 
great memories. Even as tle rower sits 
with his face toward the stern of the 
boat that he may drive the prow forward, 
in order to be trustworthy, the modern 
man, especially, must be Janus-faced, one 
face looking backward, the other looking 
forward ; one to behold and conserve the 
high spirit of the past, the other to greet 
the new day, the new opportunity, and to 
employ the purified and extended vision 
of the generations that are gone in the 
service of the generations that are and 
that are to be... . Tonight we build the 
sepulcher of the fathers, we garnish the 
tombs of the prophets, but we do so only 
in the recognition of the eternal God in 
their humanity, only in obedience to the 
supreme and enduring prophet, Jesus 
Christ, only in the faith and service of 
the Holy Ghost. 

We celebrate today the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the American Congregational 
Association. The history of the associa- 
tion has been written in a manner that 
admits of no improvement at my hands. 
That history is accessible to all, In look- 
ing for a theme suitable to this occasion 
I have been led by the spirit of the asso- 
ciation as indicated in these memorable 
words of Professor Park: “ Let us estab- 
lish in this city of the Pilgrims, a Pilgrim 
Hall, that shall contain the writings of 
our fathers, and of our brethren, and of 
our successors, and let its walls preserve 
the portraits of our Cottons, and our 
Mathers, and our Hookers, and our 
Emmonses, and our Paysons, and our 
Hallocks, and our Beechers.’’ The asso- 
ciation has its vision upon the whole 
denomination, and the Congregational 
House is its home, the emblem of its in- 
terests and ideals, the guide to great mem- 
ories and to vast hopes. My subject is 
thus given in the meaning of this hour, 
and my statement of it is, Denomina- 
tional Memories and Inspirations. 

The building which is the home of the 
association reminds us of the polity of 
our churches. It is simple, serviceable, 
in keeping with the plain and solid char- 
acter of our people. 


INDEFENSIBLE DUMBNESS 


A strange silence has fallen upon us as 
-speakers for our polity. The Presbyterian 
is not silent, or if he is, it is because he 
thinks no one can question the superiority 
of Presbyterianism to all other forms of 
ecclesiasticism. The Methodist is not 
silent, or if he is, it is because the 
thunder of his devotion in God’s name 


— 


* From address given before American Congre- 
gational Association, May 26, Bostov. Ap abstract 
of other portions of the address will be found else- 
where In this issue. 
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to the deepest needs of the nation has 
drowned even his voice. The’ Episco- 
palian is not silent, or if he is, it is be- 
cause he claims with serene complacency 
that his church is the church; and of 
course if that is true, there can be no 
other. It is a strange thing that has 
come to pass in this citadel of the Puri- 
tan. While other denominations declare 
through frank and honorable speech the 
superiority of their forms of government 
or assume without discussion as an axiom 
that superiority, it has somehow come 
about that among the successors of the 
Puritans it is deemed narrow, or trivial, 
or reviving dead issues, or disturbing to 
the growing unity of the churches, or as 
exhibiting a deplorable polemic instinct, 
oras savoring of something almost yulgar 
for a Congregationalist to enter a plea 
for his order. It is conceded by our 
friends, the enemy, that we have had 
a great history, and it is claimed by the 
same class of persons that our work is 
done. Many among us have been so 
flattered by the praise as to become in- 
sensible to the dismay of the judgment 
upon our future. 

Meanwhile there are other and more 
promising signs. There are among us 
younger men of Puritan fiber who do 
not think it narrow, or trivial, or reviy- 
ing dead issues, or as showing a lamenta- 
ble polemic spirit, or as savoring of some- 
thing almost vulgar, or as disturbing in 
the churches any other kind of unity 
than that which has its type in the 
progressive assimilation of the lamb in- 
side the lion, that is, of inducing an at- 
tack of arrested ecclesiastical digestion, 
to speak frankly, to plead manfully, and 
to declare in terms of reason and fact the 
high claims of the polity of the Pilgrims 
and the Puritans. 


THE EVILS OF EPISCOPAL COMPACTNESS 


It is sometimes said that our polity 
lacks compactness, that it has little or- 
ganization, that it is, therefore, at a dis- 
advantage when compared with other 
ecclesiastical forms, for purposes of 
self-preservation and reproduction. This 
criticism when taken in connection with 
the two great facts of the progress- 
ive character of modern life, and the 
democratic character of American insti- 
tutions, is a mistaken criticism. The 
Roman Catholic Church is a marvel of 
compact organization. In certain coun- 
tries, and among peoples of a certain 
grade of intellectual development, this is 
an advantage. In the modern world it 
is an enormous disadvantage. Churches 
need continuous reformation ; they need 
to be in perpetual readjustment to the 
life of the peop'e. The tragedy of or- 
ganized Christianity is the steadfast re- 
fusal, in the middle ages, of the Catholic 
Church, to admit reform. The Reforma- 
tion became a movement outside the 
Catholic Church. An organization less 
complete and severe might have averted 
the calamity of disruption. The same 
remark may be made, although not with 
equal force, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Its organization does not in- 


deed close its doors to the legitimate in- ~ 


fluence of the modern world. But its 
order does hold it in alienation from the 
democratic sympathies of the people of 
the United States. The Episcopal Church 
is the child of imperial Rome; it is the 
church of the class-organization of s80- 
ciety. It is native to England, with her 
king and her aristocracy, with her ritual 
of royalty and her love of social distinc- 
tions. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS NOT A TYPICAL 
CHURCHMAN 


The Anglican Church in America con- 
fronts an enormous initial disadvantage. 
That disadvantage may be overcome. It 
has been overcome in many signal in- 
stances. Where it ‘has not been over- 
come it has been mitigated by a shining 
record of service to the community. 
Honor is due to brave men for triumph 
over initial disadvantages. The name of 
Phillips Brooks leaps to our lips at the 
mention in this city of the church that 
he honored with his great ministry. But 
it must not be forgotten that, whether 
with reason or without it, Phillips Brooks 
appeared in the Episcopal communion as 
a wonder. How he could do what he did, 
how he could be what he was, and yet re- 
main an Episcopalian, continued to the 
end of his existence to be a kind of mys- 
tery. The mystery of a mighty democrat 
in an aristocratic ecclesiasticism was part 
of the enchantment of his great career. 
The resolution of the mystery is that 
Phillips Brooks was a man of genius, and 
of irresistible popular power; and, as in 
all similar cases, the institution gave way 
to the man, and not the man to the insti- 
tution. 

Like almost all the broad men in the 
Episcopal Church in America, Phillips 
Brooks was the descendant of Puritan 
ancestors; he was born and bred in this 
city of the Puritans; his nature was alive 
with the finest traditions and the loftiest 
ideals of a democratic community; and 
he took over into the communion in 
which he chose to do his work, this pre- 


cious inheritance and the issues of his — 


training in American society. The Epis- 
copal communion has a right to the glory 
of his career; it was that branch of the 
Church of Christ that gave him his op- 
portunity. But those charged with the 
perpetuation of the polity and the princi- 
ples of the Pilgrims and the Puritans, 
will cherish a strong delusion if they sup- 
pose that Phillips Brooks is an accepted 
exponent of the genius of Episcepacy. 
For us, after the widest recognition of 
the great and honorable service rendered 
to the kingdom of God in that commun- 
ion, Episcopacy as an ecclesiastical sys- 
tem reduces itself to two uncompromis- 
ing denials: first, the denial that our min- 
istry is a valid ministry; second, the de- 
nial that our churches are Christian 
churches. Our ministers are not bre 
nized as such in the fellowship of 
Episcopal ministry. When 
leave our order for the Episcopal 
letters of dismission and of il 
tion are not desired. These persons con- 
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fess Christ again, as if for the first time. 
Their confession of the Master in our 
order, and their ecclesiastical connection 
with us do not count. When communi- 
cants come to us from the Episcopal 
Church, as they often do, a letter is given, 
not of dismission and of recommendation, 
but of assurance that the wanderer is a 
_member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,. Thus our ministry is ignored; 
thus our Christianity is ignored. Ecclesi- 
astical recognition either of our ministry 
or of our Christian laity on the part of 
the Episcopal Church there is none. 
Against all this the Broad Churchman 
is indignant. He is, however, powerless. 
The genius of his order compels him to 
obey, overrules his fine instincts, disre- 
gards his breadth, ignores his sweet rea- 
sonableness, and turns him into a sup- 
porter of this strange system. As one 
Broad Churchman has said, ‘‘The abom- 
inable rule must be obeyed.”’ The pre- 
yailing Churchman does not admit that 
the rule is abominable. He is here to 
contest with the Pilgrim and the Puritan, 
and if he can in honor do it, to take away 
their name and their nation. He knows 
that with the advent of those heroic men 
on these shores a new era was opened in 
the political and religious history of man- 
kind. The democratic church prepared 
the way for the democratic state; and 
the democratic state needs the support of 
the democratic church. The aggressive 
Episcopalian is swift to note this, and 
his impatience with our veneration for 
our Congregational ancestors finds a not 
unsuitable expression in the frank ex- 
clamation of one vigorous Churchman: 
“Instead of the Pilgrims landing on 
Plymouth Rock, would to heaven that 
Plymouth Rock had landed on them!” 


OUR POLITY’S MERITS 


For the admission of new light, and for 
closeness to the order of our national ex- 
istence, Congregationalism has an im- 
mense advantage. The local church is 
independent. It chooses its own minis- 
ter, its own officers ; it determines what 
its covenant or creed shall be. It may 
open its gates to the east and to the 
west, to the north and to the south. It 
is shackled by no man, it is hampered by 
none, it need be kept from progress by 

none. It may, to be sure, abuse its inde- 
pendence, and thus fall out of fellowship. 
But the wise and resolute use of its inde- 
pendence will not bring about that result. 
And so it has come to pass that with only 
here and there a shock, our Congrega- 
tional churches haye passed safely 
through the greatest intellectual -revo- 
_ lution known to Christian history. They 
have kept the faith; they have kept 
faith and pace with progress; they have 
kept faith with one another. Today they 
stand in unbroken and in closer fellow- 
ship, rejoicing in the freedom and the re- 
sponsibility of the autonomous church, 
rejoicing more and more in communion 
and co-operation of autonomous churches. 
. . . No church can do its best work that 
is not in accord with the genius of the 
people, that is not in harmony with the 
genius of our political institutions. 


CLOSE TO DEMOCRACY 


The second advantage of our polity is 
equally impressive. We are open to new 
light, and we are close to the national 
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heart. The people of the United States 
are democratic in history, in feeling, in 
institutions, in all their sympathies and 
in all their ideals, and the priestly church, 
the aristocratic church, is here under im- 
mense initial embarrasment. The church 
that founds its ministry upon manhood, 
that describes itself as a company of the 
disciples of Jesus Christ, whose aims are 
all for the equalization of men before the 
law, before the human conscience, in 
human feeling, in social custom, and in 
the presence of the Infinite, whose spirit 
is one of intense and abounding human- 
ity must possess an unmeasured initial 
advantage with the people of the United 
States. If we do not succeed it is not 
because of our polity. If we fail to make 
way our ecclesiastical order is not to 
blame. It is because we are unworthy of 
our history; it is because we have for- 
gotten the price by which our freedom 
was bought ; it is because we are blind to 
the issue that confronted the Pilgrims, 
blind to the meaning of their struggle 
and to the magnificence of their victory. 
They fought for the primacy of the people, 
for the ascendency in all human affairs 
of the human being, for the sovereignty 
ef man under the sovereignty of God. 
If we fail it will be not because of a 
poor polity but because of deficient man- 
hood, not for want of better organization 
but for want of wider sympathies, not 
because we are without bishops but be- 
cause we are without men. Indeed we 
are confronted by our greatest oppor- 
tunity. In the stern days that are upon 
us, in the terrible epoch of the trial of 
strength between capital and labor, there 
is an immeasurable opportunity for the 
church that appeals to man as man, that 
is no respector of persons, that claims 
Lazurus the beggar as a son of God, that 
reminds Dives that he is nothing more, 
and that seeks by the Gospel of the 
Divine Man to lift human society into 
the mood and power of brotherhood. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL NEWSPAPER 


In the Congregational House is the de- 
nominational paper, the special guardian 
of the polity and the principles of the Pil- 
grims and the Puritans. In my judgment, 
and I am not a stockholder or a director 
in it, that paper is one of the broadest 
and best conducted denominational jour- 
nals in the country. A denominational 
paper is often provoking, it is provoking 
as the preacher is now and then provok- 
ing. There is little opportunity to reply, 
and the journal and the preacher always 
have the last word. In the expression of 
his thoughts, and in running counter to 
the current of their convictions, the 
preacher often seems to possess an unfair 
advantage over his people. The same is 
true of the paper. On the whole, how- 
ever, the honest and fearless preacher is 
forgiven and loved in spite of his ex- 
asperating opinions ; and the courageous 
and upright journa! is honored and sup- 
ported, notwithstanding its occasional ap- 
parent perversity. Think what the pulpit 
would be if it should sink into a mere 
echoof the pews. It would be aconfusion 
worse than Babel; for there is less agree- 
ment in belief among laymen than among 
ministers. It would be a disgrace equal 
to that of Judas; for its salutation of 
conformity would be but the kiss of the 
betrayer. If we had no voice for the 
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current thought of the denomination, no 
influence to reach, in the name of our 
order, the homes of our people, no medium 
for the expression of the new ideas and 
the old, no force for the creation of a. 
common sentiment and a prevailing public: 


‘opinion, no organ-to represent our history,,. 


to cherish our traditions, to recall our 
great names, and mediate between those 
who are a venturesome vanguard and 
those who constitute a lagging rearguard,. 
we should be poor indeed. Our denomi- 
national paper is less in need of our ap- 
preciation and support than we are of a. 
just apprehension of the Dee hes 
ness of its services. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


The Congregational Building represents 
the denomination. In the building is the 
library, and there we look upon shining 
names. There are here names of laymen 
known all over the land for their charac- 
ter and service. The portrait gallery 
should be enriched with paintings in oil 
of these leading laymen. It would be an 
enduring denominational inspiration to 
look upon the faces of Alpheus Hardy and 
Samuel Warren, E. S. Tobey and Ezra 
Farnsworth, Samuel Johnson and Henry 
Woods, and of other men-of similiar 
strength of character and reach of influ- 
ence. The power of the laymen is a chief 
distinction in our order. The prophet- 
hood, the priesthood, the kinghood of all 
believers is the heart of our faith. And 
when we think of the churches, and of the 
societies that are the extension of their 
spirit and power in the country, we are 
reflecting upon organizations that have 
come largely from the brain of our laymen, 
we are regarding organizations whose 
operation is largely dependent upon the 
wisdom, and wholly dependent upon the 
beneficence of laymen. When we look 
upon the New England churches and col- 
leges, the creation of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, institutions of humanity brought 
into existence in the day of small things ;. 
when we look at the greatness in influence 
to which these churches haye come, at 
the authority in the world of science and 
of letters to which these colleges have 
risen ; and when we reflect that these far- 
reaching centers of love and learning are 
largely monuments to our Congregational 
laymen we begin to apprehend from what 
high and heroic generations we have 
COMO: =... 


OUR HONOR ROLL OF LAYMEN 


The astonishing gifts of individual 
men, in these days of fabulous fortunes, 
are apt to draw attention from the far 
grander fact that in days of hardship 
and penury in the first instance, and 
later, in the years of humble incomes 
our laymen gave of their substance for 
the creation and endowment of colleges ; 
gave of their substance for the multi- 
plication and support of churches; re- 
served from their small store a constant 
and generous contribution for the cul- 
tivation of ideal interests and for the 
realization of ideal ends. The universi- 
ties and churches of the old world are 
largely the product of the state. The 
people are taxed that these instruments 
of science and religion may come into 
existence, and that they may continue in 
existence. Our ideal in science and in 
religion is creation and supp rt out of the 
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will of the people, and in all history there 
is nothing to surpass, if indeed there is 
anything to match, this high devotion to 
ideal interests originating in the enlight- 
ened minds and democratic sympathies of 
New England Congregationalists, and 
spreading from them, like airs from 
heaven, over the whole country. Our 
laymen have been the strength of the 
church, the vigor of the college, the re- 
source of the nation, the sagacious and 
resolute organizers of the Christian ideal 
into the service of the people. All 
honor to them tonight. For the past 
fifty years they have never wearied in 
well-doing, and the highest praise that we 
can bestow upon the living is that they 
are worthy of the venerated dead... . 


OUR SOCIETIES OF WORKERS 


Here as well as anywhere a few words 
may be said of the societies that have 
their home in the Congregational House. 
Our order is a working order. Part of 
the strength of the denomination is in 
its intelligence. There is our general 
theological belief holding in it many of 
the greatest ideas that have entered 
human history, and there is the special 
tradition of high intellectual power. But 
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the vocation of the thinker and believer 
completes itself in the vocation of the 
doer. ... 

Our denominational societies are the 
eyes that search the land, that search 
the world for the needs of men and the 
opportunities of the gospel—the eyes to 
discover human want and the arms to 
bring together the hunger of the soul and 
the bread of life. More than all else these 
societies proclaim that we are a working 
denomination, that we are doers of the 
word of God for the city, the common- 
wealth, the nation, the race; that as 
Christians we are citizens, patriots, and 
men; that we regard the entire ideal 
treasure in our Lord as a guide and in- 
spiration in the service of humanity. 
Nothing more deserves our devotion than 
these societies. Nothing is more alarm- 
ing than their decline. Nothing more 
signally proves our denominational vital- 
ity than their increase in power. That 
the wisest and best of our people support 
and love them, that they thank God for 
the expressions and powers of the churches 
which they are, bringing together the 
needs near and remote and the saving 
strength of our faith, is surely one of our 
profoundest inspirations. 


The New Pastor of the City Temple, London 


Glimpses of R. J. Campbell at Oxford 


By Rev. OLIveER HuocKen, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Some glimpses of Dr. Joseph Parker's 
successor at City Temple, London, gath- 
ered during a year in Oxford while we 
were students there together, may be of 
interest to readers of The Congregation- 
alist. Mr. Campbell was a general favor- 
ite among the students in his Oxford 
days, and many already predicted for 
him fine and worthy things. He belonged 
to Christ Church College, or The House, 
as it is called at Oxford—the special 
college of Locke the philosopher, of 
William Penn the Quaker, of John 
Wesley (afterwards fellow of Lincoln), 
of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Rosebery and the poet prophet John 
Ruskin, 

It was always pleasant to meet Camp- 
bell, whether at the lectures or social 
features of Mansfield, or on the Broad 
Walk, or punting on the Cherwell, or in 
the jolly river crowds of the Eights 
Week. He was a thorough student, but 
he believed in life. There was a singular 
attractiveness in his face and personal- 
ity. He was at once frank, cordial, 
sympathetic and sunshine-bringing. At 
Mansfield College he was looked upon as 
a special man of promise, and Dr. Fair- 
bairn and the whole college were deeply 
interested in him. 

One day the rumor went around col- 
lege quickly, “Campbell is booked for a 
sermon tonight over at Wesley.” It was 
his first sermon in Oxford, and the stu- 
dents were out in force to hear it. It 
was given at the Wesley Memorial 
Church. As I remember it—this was 
seven years ago—it was a simple, strong 
gospel sermon, not unusual in thought 
or diction, but full of straightforward 
good sense and a real fervor of intense 
heart conviction. It was a prophecy of 
the simple, manly gospel that he was to 


expand later into the thrilling messages 
with which he would take London by 
storm. 

From Oxford to Brighton was a natural 
transition for one who seems destined for 
unique position among preachers. F'red- 
erick W. Robertson of Brighton, was also 
an Oxford man, but of Brazenose College. 
He began to preach in the little church of 
St. Ebbes in Oxford, but his life-work 
was done in those six glorious years at 
Brighton. 

Mr. Campbell is very different from 
Robertson. There is not the same sol- 
dierly incisiveness and absolute inevi 
tableness of grasp. Yet Mr. Campbell 
has felt the inspiration of Robertson, 
and something of his spirit has entered 
into the younger disciple, Mr. Campbell 
is also very different from his titanic 
predecessor in, the City Temple. Dr. 
Parker was so impressive, picturesque, 
epigrammatic. Yet Mr. Campbell is per- 
suasive in his own way, and will be a 
great, strong voice for the London people, 
and for the Nonconformist conscience of 
England. 

I would say that Mr. Campbell is an 
embodiment of the latest and best reli- 
gious thought in England, progressive in 
spirit, yet conservative in all essentials. 
With honor to both, I would say that Mr. 
Campbell is Dr. Fairbairn popularized 
“for human nature’s daily food.” Yet 
Dr. Fairbairn himself is vastly popular 
on all great occasions. In Mr. Campbell, 
the learned teacher is most humanly felt 
in the eloquent pupil. His sermons are 
the theology and philosophy of Mansfield 
aflame on the lips of an earnest and 
gifted young apostle. If Dr. Fairbairn 
be the St. Paul, and Dr. Forsythe the 
St. Peter, then Mr. Campbell is the 
young St. John of English Congregational 
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thought, and of the new evangelism of a 
larger theologic impulse, 


Mr. Campbell has the audacity of con- 


scious power. Only five years out of col- 
lege, and yet his first book, called A Faith — 
for Today, has as its sub-title, Sugges- 
tions Toward a System of Christian Be- 
lief. The book is fresh with the recent 
church history and history of doctrine 
and psychology and philosophy of Ox- 
ford—the aroma of the classroom still 
lingers around much of it—and yet it is 
admirably digested and reworked into 
life. There is also a certain English 
solidity in his thought which shows real 
worth and power. It compares yery fay- 
orably at times with the close reasoning 
and the profound thinking of the best 
university sermons. But Mr. Campbell 
has the happy independence to dare to 
lighten up his discourse at times with a 
quotation, for instance, from Miss Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler’s novel, Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby, or Sir Walter Scott’s Old 
Mortality. 

He is exceedingly fond of the poets, 
and every sermon has many apt quota- 
tions. He loves Longfellow and Whit- 
tier, and much of the latter he has by 
heart. Tennyson and Browning are 
great inspirations to him, but he also 
quotes from Shelley, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, William Watson, Faber, F. W. H. 
Myers (especially his St. Paul), and many 
a sermon is illuminated by some striking 
quatrain from Fitzgerald’s Omar Khay- 
yan. 

It is therefore altogether a modern 
man with whom London has to reckon 
and whom America is about to wel- 
come—a man quiet but aggressive, gentle 
but determined, sweet-spirited but fiery- 
hearted, modestly tactful and apprecia- 
tive, and yet daring enough, if he thinks 
best, to incorporate the best of German 
Ritschlianism with his religious thinking, 
or, if needs be, to battle valiantly against 
the king and the Parliament. 


American Visitors to Australia 


Dr. Lucien Warner, M. A., Mr. Richard 
Morse, M. A, and Mr. J. R. Mott, M. A., 
Ph. B., visited Australia in April. Mr. Mott’s 
visit was especially in the interests of the 
Australian Students’ Christian Union, and he 
has been addressing university students on 
the constitution of the union, and also on doc- 
trinal subjects such as the place of Christ in 
Christian thought and life. All three gentle- 
men have shown special interest in Australian 
Y.M.C. A. work. This was to be expected 
as Dr. Warner is advertised as chairman 
of the International Committee of American 
Y. M. C. A.’s, and Mr. Morse as general secre- 
tarytof it; and since also there is something 
in common, at least in sentiment, between the 
Y. M. C. A. and the S. C, U. In oratory the. 
three speakers constitute a kind of ascending 
scale. Mr. Morse, amongst his many gifts, 
cannot claim that of popular speech ; and 
(but for the excellence of his matter) would 
be a somewhat painful person to listen to. 
Dr. Warner is an improvement on Mr. Morse; 
and Mr. Mott an improvement on DreWarner. 
Mr. Mott, though hardly a “popular” speaker 
in the ordinary use of that term, is likely to 
be popular with cultivated men, and com- 
mends himself, therefore, to the audiences of 


Mr. Mott has “ enthused” the 
the Australian Students’ Christian Ualon. 
Petersham, N.S. W. 
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The Pacific Coast Congregational Congress 


A Noteworthy and Influential Denominational Rally at Seattle, May 8-17 


_ A great meeting, finely conceived, admirably 
@arried out, demonstrating anew the strength 
of religion in the world, far-reaching in its 


Spiritual and practical effects—such was the: 


Congress of Pacific Coast Congregationalists 
which ended at Seattle, last week Sunday 
night. To get together at any point in the 
country, 200 Congregational ministers, lay- 
men and lay-women, representing a stretch 
of territory 2,000 miles in length and four or 
five hundred miles in breadth, is an achieve- 
ment. But to keep them there ten days, to 
provide no less than fifty formal addresses 
and papers, to furnish one continuous line of 
Biblical instruction, to create and maintain 
at a high level a spiritual atmosphere, to rivet 
bonds between brother and brother through 
exceptional opportunities for intercourse be- 
tween sessions, and through the eucharistic 
meal—this is something worth doing and 
doing again, not alone on the Pacific slope, 
but in the interior, in the Southland and in 
the heart of New England. 

We of the East who feel over-weighted by 
the multiplicity of meetings can hardly appre- 
¢ciate the eagerness with which in California, 


_ Oregon and Washington this congress has 


\ 


been anticipated. The cost of long journeys 
to central rallying plages, and the time in- 
volved prevent frequent large assemblages. 
None of our great missionary organizations 
has ever ventured to hold its annual meeting 
west of Omaha, and with the one exception 
of the National Triennial Council in Portland, 
in 1898, dwellers on the Pacific coast have 
never felt the uplift of a meeting distinctively 
national in survey and make-up. , 

Rich and significant as the assembly has 
been from the point of view of the region 
directly concerned, it ought not to escape the 
attention of the rest of the country, for it 
stands out as one of the most distinct reli- 
gious assemblies ever held in the United 
States. I have been an attendant upon and 
student of ecclesiastical conventions for fif- 
teen years, but I have never known one 
organized upon so unique a plan. It was the 
embodiment of a new idea, refreshing in these 
days when so many religious meetings move 
along in ruts. What saved this meeting from 
‘becoming wearisome and fraying out at the 
finish was the element of continuity and in- 
tellectual virility furnished by two hours 


- daily of close, careful and always interesting 


and illuminating Bible study under the guid- 
ance of that prince of teachers, Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. This made the meeting more 
than a series of discussions. It gave it also 
the character of an institute, or of a North- 
field conference and made it particularly serv- 
iceable to the many present who seldom have 
anything of the kind. 


THE LOCAL SETTING 


To tell how all this came about takes us 
‘back over nearly two years in time, to the seed 
thought as it lay in the minds of the local 
brethren. They had almost nothing in the 
way of models, inasmuch as the one or two 
former gatherings of coast Congregational- 
ists, like that at San Francisco in 1900, had 
been relatively small and brief affairs. To se- 
eure Dr. Morgan required the journeying of 
Rey. E. L. Smith, pastor of the young Pilgrim 
Church, across the continent. And to this 
same fertile-minded, efficient man, a member 
of the well-known Yale Missionary Band of 
1890, must be credited a large share of the ex- 
tended preliminary work. No less important 


_ -wasthe serviceof Rev. W. H. G. Temple, D. D., 


pastor of Plymouth, the oldest and the lead- 
ing Congregational church in the city. Upon 


him fell the brunt of the arduous labors con- 


‘nected with the entertainment of two hundred 
guests, and right nobly did he and his gener- 


ous people rise to their opportunity. They 
were seconded by the other twelve churches 
within the environs of the city. Not only did 
the Seattle people invite their guests to tarry 
ten days beneath hospitable roofs, but twice a 
day they served in the basement of the Plym- 
outh edifice appetizing meals, each church tak- 
ing its turn in playing the host. So while the 
outward man was renewed day by day, fellow- 


ship and good cheer were also fed at these ta- 


bles and frequently waxed demonstrative in 
postprandial exercises. True Western hospi- 
tality evinced itself in other ways, such as the 
excursion to Lake Washington and the sail on 
Puget Sound, culminating in the Congrega- 
tional Club meeting at Tacoma, which took on 
the character of a love feast. And when Seat- 
tle Congregationalists had done their best in 
the way of free-handed hospitality and in 
putting at our disposal their beautiful homes, 
nature did the rest. We looked up at the 
snow-capped summits of the Olympias and 
glorious Rainier and were strengthened. We 
looked out upon the sparkling waters of Puget 
Sound and were at peace. 


THE MAKE UP OF THE CONGRESS 


Of course the leaders were there, for on 
this coast at least they are not in the habit of 
staying away from the denominational ral- 
lies—men whose good work in various fields 
has caused them to emerge over the tops of 
the Rockies, such as President McLean and 
Professor Nash of Berkeley, Presidents Gates 
of Pomona and Penrose of Walla Walla. The 
secretaries and superintendents of our beney- 
olent societies constituted another distinct 
group and held one or two meetings by them- 
selves. Then there were the younger men, 
not yet, perhaps, at the front, but well on 
their way thither. To mention names would 
be invidious. Suffice it to say that to my 
mind they constitute the hope and promise of 
the denomination on the coast. Some were 
trained in the East and some were not, but 
all are toiling with enthusiasm for Congrega- 
tionalism and Christianity and doing manly, 
eonstructive work. I would not overlook, 
either, the rank and file, the veterans of many 
a hard-fought campaign, doing battle in re- 
mote home missionary pastorates in the moun- 
tains and the forests. Faithful, devoted souls 
they are, into whose honest eyes it was a 
privilege to look. They came hungry for fel- 
lowship and instruction. Some of them used 
note-books frequently. They went away re- 
freshed. As they fraternized day after day 
places remote from one another became con- 
tiguous. Los Angeles, Cal., swapped stories 
with Boise City, Idaho. Spokane, Wn., 
and Portland, Ore., conferred touching op- 
portunities of investment, material and spirit- 
ual, in their respective growing villages. 
The cosmopolitanism of the gathering was 
emphasized in the choice of moderators—four 
states being laid under tribute for material— 
and so the chairman’s duties were ably per- 
formed in turn by Rev. W. H. Day, Los 
Angeles; Prof. C. S. Nash, Berkeley; Rev. 
W. ©. Kantner, Salem; Rev. E. T. Ford, 
Tacoma; and Rey. R. B. Wright, Boise City. 


THE REMARKABLE PROGRAM 


Persons responsible for the programs of 
coming religious meetings may profitably 
study the one considered at Seattle. That 
is why The Congregationalist printed it in 
fullin its issue of May 2. It might even pay 
the men who undertake to guide the thought 
of national and international councils to look 
over this grouping of topics. Drafted on broad 
lines, the program had a logical and cumula- 
tive movement. It seemed to keep constantly 
in view not what people ought to be thinking 
about in our churches, West and East, but 


what they are actually concerned with. Un- 
der the division education, for instance, such 
vital themes as Modern Changes in Ideals and 
Methois, The Emphasis to be Puton the Study 
of Greek, the Responsibility of the Church for 
the Spiritual Welfare of State Educational 
Institutions were treated—the latter topic by 
President Kane of the University of Wash- 
ington. The second theme, Christian Nur- 
ture, brought to the front questions relating 
to adolescence and the way in which to make 
Christians of our boys and girls. Another 
sub-topic ably treated by Prof. W. F. Bade 
of Pacific Seminary was Bible Teaching and 
Modern Biblical Scholarship. The third di- 
vision, The Church and Journalism, led to a 
vigorous discussion of the religious press, its 
defects and possibilities, and no one present 
could mistake the mood of the convention 
touching questionable advertisements in re- 
ligious papers. Preaching was the fourth of 
the grand divisions, and the two formal 
papers—that by Rev. H. C. Mason setting 
forth the opportunity in an average Pacific 
Coast community, and that by Rev. W. H. 
Day emphasizing as the basis of preaching 
the ruling ideas of Jesus—supplemented each 
other effectively. 

One day was devoted to foreign missions, 
separate phases being their spiritual import, 
the present day motive, methods of increasing 
interest, while a touch of the concrete was 
given by the comprehensive and picturesque 
survey of Rey. C. H. Daniels, D. D., secretary 
of the American Board, just back from a trip 
to Hawaii. Another full day was devoted to 
home missions—the problems of support, of 
church extension, of financing young churches, 
of comity and federation being discussed. In 
this connection another voice from the East 
was heard, that of Rey. R. A. Beard, D.D., 
the new secretary of the Home Missionary 
Society for the Eastern district. 

The seventh division, theology, occupied 
the field for two sessions with discussions 
touching the Permanent and Transient in 
Theology, the Atonement, the Place and In- 
flaence of Naturalism, Evolution and Revela- 
tion, and a peculiarly sane and helpful paper 
on the Phenomena of Divine Healing. Themes 
sociological and practical were to the fore for 
another entire day when The Sunday Ques- 
tion, Temperance Legislation, the Responsi- 
bility of the Church for the Social Order, and 
kindred matters were sufficiently aired. That 
day’s session ended with a tender address 
on Pastoral Evangelism versus Professional 
Evangelism, by Pres. J. K. McLean, which 
was singularly helpful to his younger brethren. 

Fittingly enough the climax of all the dis- 
cussions centered upon Congregationalism, 
the last forenoon being devoted to it. Prof. 
C. S. Nash set forth The Mission of Congrega- 
tionalism on the Coast, calling it to new 
advances; Rey. C. L. Mears described The 
Training of a Congregational Church in Self- 
Government, Fellowship and Efficiency, and 
Rey. E. L. House, D. D., the newly installed 
pastor at Portland, spoke vigorously in behalf 
of Congregational Hsprit de Corps. A notable 
address was delivered by Pres. George A. Gates 
on The Socialized Man, and there was an 
abundance of good, brief platform oratory on 
the closing evening. 


THE WORK OF DRS. MORGAN AND 
BRADFORD 


By all odds the most impressive single 
feature was the Bible instruction and the 
sermons of Dr. G. Campbell Morgan. The 
first hour of each morn'ng was assigned to 
him and kept sacredly for its special uses. 
In the eight at his disposal Dr. Morgan was 
able to take up Hosea, Joel, Jonah, Nahum 
and Malachi, and fivod these ancient writings 
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with the light of his powerful insight into the 
Word of God. From the start hundreds of 
persons followed eagerly this instruction and 
the audiences grew until they packed the 
house. Business men of the city hurried 
through their morning mail and housewives 
their home duties, in order to sit at Dr. 
Morgan’s feet. Teachers in the high school 
arranged their classes so that their pupils 
might be present. The thirst of the people 
for a better knowledge of the Bible had con- 
vineing demonstration. Again each evening 
Dr. Morgan was the central figure. His ser- 
mons averaged an hour in length, but scores, 
and on some nights, hundreds, stood and 
drank in every word. It was a sight to see 
the packed house, the typical Western audience 
alert, youthful in the main, keenly apprecia- 
tive of the chance to hear him. Dr. Morgan 
is certainly fulfilling every hope which Mr. 
Moedy had when he induced him to take up 
his residence in this country. He combines, 
as a few men do, the functions of teacher and 
preacher, and men of all shades of thought 
heard him gladly and gratefully at Seattle. 
He captivated and uplifted not only the Con- 
gregationalists but the city. 

Dr. Bradford’s work added greatly to the 
worth of the gathering and he, too, endeared 
himself to every one present. From his formal 
opening address The Congregationalist has 
already quoted. His words were equally 
effective when he spoke on The Things that 
Need Emphasis in the Modern Pulpit. Called 
out frequently, he always had something to 
the point to say and he said it boldly, con- 
structively and with a tenderness of spiritual 
appeal that went home to many hearts. Sum- 
moned back to Montclair, N. J., by telegraph, 
he made an effective farewell address on 
Thursday night, urging co-operation, positive 
preaching in the pulpit, and above all a pre- 
paredness of heart for the spiritual revival 
which he believes to be imminent. Dr. Mc- 
Lean then took him by the hand and in the 
name of the congress and the churches of the 
coast thanked him for his great service, 
“which had involved constant preaching by 
day, hard traveling by night and much talk- 
ing between times.” Following Dr. McLean, 
Dr, Campbell Morgan expressed his indebted- 
ness to Dr. Bradford and rejoicad that he so 
conceived of his duties as moderator as to 
help convey to the world the impression that 
Congregationalism is not a rope of sand but 
a real fellowship. 


OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTIOS 


Other participants in the congress might 
properly be mentioned if space permitted, but 
more important than the participation of any 
one man was the demonstration which the 
congress and its proceedings gave of the 
strength of our denomination on this coast. 
Dr. Bradford expresses my opinion when he 
says that nowhere in the country is there a 
body of Congregational churches more ear- 
nest or successful in their work or blessed 
with abler leaders, The papers and debates 
showed that the men even in the smaller 
places are reading Fairbairn, James, Har- 
nack, Denney and other writers who are 
shaping thought the world over. They are 
grappling with the speculative questions that 
are agitating men’s minds in Boston, in Lon- 
don and in Berlin. Again, the congress 
showed that open-mindedness and toleration 
are coming to prevail everywhere in our Con- 
gregational fellowship. Men like Dr. Mor- 
gan and Dr. Bradford, supposed to differ in 
certain particulars, stood together on the same 
platform, and with the utmost respect for 
one another’s opinions and with frequently- 
voiced appreciation of one another, guided 
the thought of their brethren touching the 
fundamental things of the gospel. This was 
good evidence that we have reached a point 
in our Congregational work, East and West, 
when, whether or not we see eye to eye in a'l 
details of theology, we shall love like breth- 
ren and work hand jin hand and heart to 
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heart. No echoes of ancient or modern con- 
troversies disturbed the harmony of the Se- 
attle congress. Differences of views there 
were, as there ought to be when Congrega- 
tional thinkers get together, but in the re- 
trospect it is the agreements that stand out. 

But there was something still better. It 
was the abundant evidence of a deep and 
growing spiritual life. A sense of what it 
means to be a Christian in these modern days 
and a Congregational Christian with our heri- 
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tage of freedom and our opportunities of serv- 
ice took possession of the assembly from the 
start and grew until the close. Men came 


there because they wanted to get nearer God 
and thereby nearer the beating heart of hu- 


manity. They went away conscious that they 
had been uplifted, eager in humble fields or 
more conspicuous places all over this splendid 


Pacific Coast belt, to do their work well while _ 


the day lasts. 


Seattle, May 18, 1903. H. A. B. 


An Unintended Twentieth Century Fund 


By Rey. C. H. Patton, D.D. 


In view of the article in a recent number 
of The Congregationalist by Rev. E. M. 
Mills on The Methodists’ Thank-Offering and 
Its Lesson to Congregationalists, it should be 
of interest te us to know just what Congrega- 
tionalists, without any special effort in that 
direction, have contributed during the period 
of the Methodist Movement to corresponding 
lines of work, As I have been gathering 
statistics on this subject during the past two 
months, and now have them fairly complete, 
I take pleasure in reporting the encouraging 
result in The Congregationalist. 

To begin with, there seems to bea conflict 
of opinion as to the period covered by the 
Methodist Movement. Mr. Mills, in his arti- 
cle states that the figures cover the years 1899, 
1900, 1901 and 1902, A preminent presiding 
elder informed me that the period was three 
years, and this also is the statement of Dr. 
J. M. Buckley in his article in the March 
Review of Reviews. Dr. Buckley says the 
movement was inaugurated at the General 
Conference in May 1900, and that as soon as 
the organization was completed, the state- 
ment was sent out that “nothing. was to be 
counted in the results of the movement which 
was not undertaken under the inspiration of 
of the Twentieth Century Thank-Offering. 
What was begun or performed before this 
enterprise was launched was excluded from 
the table.” Ona the strength of these latter 
representations, I restricted my inquiries to 
the years 1900, 1901, and 1902, though in the 
case of several colleges I had to take the 
figures for their past three academic years. 

The objects covered by the Methodist Fand 
conveniently grouped for comparison and ex- 
eluding hospitals and eleemosynary institu- 
tions concerning which we have no means of 
obtaining statistics are as follows: 

1. Increase in permanent funds of edaca- 
tional institutions for endowment or build 
ings. 

2 Church and society debts. 

3. Contributions to ministerial aid. 

In order to obtafn correct figures as to our 
contributions for the first of these objects I 
wrote to all the universities, colleges and 
theological seminaries affiliated with Congre- 
gational churches as listed in The Congre- 
gationalist’s Handbook. 

I have received full statements in nearly 
every case. The figures relate only to the 
increase in permanent funds and to the per- 
manent equipment of the institutions. 
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Atlanta University ........-..e-00. 87,950.00 
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BOTORs...c 0s cdpas avian .<ied aseene es 272,670.00 
Bowdoin.. 280,000 00 
Carleton 157,175.00 
Colorado....... 318,605 67 
Dartmouth.... 497,205 00 
DGBNG .<66:062 000 cknen« onsen atone 125,417.73 
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Pacific University.. ose 4,160.00 
fy et oe 182,500.00 
BID OBiasee sucky dgukeres 61,300.00 
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Straight University ............<+e0 4,074.45 
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Wheaton . ond s «hs cade 

Whitman 2 5::: 4s <s.-0--+ gee é 

Williams.. oe ke 

Yale University . ay a 721, 

Yankton s:$... stante< + 127,950. 

Bangor Seminary..... ........+. “a 42,004.00 

Chicago Seminary.............+. pad 28,905.89 

Pacific Seminary............s0ssss 4 112.80 
Totals. :2.Sccacsq see eee +++» $8,641,581.36 


The only uncertain items in the table are 
those for Williams College and Yale Univer- 
sity. The cost of the Williams Chapel now 
building, not being obtainable, was estimated 
at $75,000. The Yale trustees make no official 
statement as to the cost of the new dormitories. 
for the Sheffield School, but from an unofilicial 
source I learn that they are placed at $500,000, 
and this sum is included in their splendid 
total of $2,902,721.04. IAveof our Educational 
Institutions are omitted in the table, no report 
having been received. Illinois College is also 
omitted, having been placed under Presby— 
terian auspices the first of last January. 
In addition to the total as given above, the 
American Board has recsived $141,440.40 
toward the endowment of its educational 
work, and the American Missionary Associ- 
ation $93,347.17 for schools not included in 
the above list. This makes the grand totaP 
for educational work $8,876,368.93. The Meth- 
odist figures for the educational account are 
$7,000,000. Thus we have surpassed them on. 
this item by $1,876,368 93. ; 

The church debt item proved to be most 
troublesome. The Church Building Society 
furnished reliable figures for 27 churches 
aided by them in the payment of their debts. 
during the past three years; and an ex- 
amination of the files of The Congrega- 
tionalist furnished figures for 189 other 
churches. Secretary Armstreng of Chicago 
furnished an accurate account of the splendid: 
work done in that city, by which peety 
all of their churches have 
to the amount of $219,600. . 
combination and comparison of various lines 
of information, I reached the total figure of 
$1,332,321. This is probably short of the actuak 
amount paid on church debts during the past 
three years. To this should be added the 
debt.of the American Board raised at Hart- 
ford, $107,177.26, and that of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society raised in con- 
nection with the Diamond Jubilee and during 
the year following, $108,544.82. The debt fig- 
ures stand thus: 


Ohurehes,..<.s:.0cecesnan sane ssnee -» Oe 321 00. 
Societies. .......s.0e00s oaered sacee 216,722 08 
Total, «.<sccvaksecssnee Perry $1,548,043.08 


This is far below the Methodist correspond-— 
ing figure, they having devoted some $9,000,000 
to debts. The probability is that had our 
necessity been greater the results would have 
been correspondingly large. 

When it comes to Ministerial Aid, there is 
not much to report. The only fizures avail- 
able are those of the past three Year- Books, 
which report as follows: 
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Compared with the Methodist $604,000 « 
votet to this object, our showing here is pos- 
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itively mean, and should awaken our churches 
to a new sense of obligation for the care of 
their disabled ministers and missionaries. 

Combining all of the above totals we have 
‘the following table: 


Oe $8,876,368.93 
chute otcek: Saas 1,548,043.08 
Ministerial Aid.................. 66,694.00 
OU 2 2 Gees . $10,491,106,01 


This is the sum for three years, as over 
against the Methodist Fund of $20,900,000 for 
four years. Asthis result has been achieved by 

_ the ordinary and natural course of denomina- 
tional benevolence, and not by special effort, it 
is safe to assume that a sum not less than one- 
third of this amount was raised in the year 
1899. This would give a total for four years 
f $13,988,141.34. This figure is more likely 
to be below than above the actual amount. 

Of course all of this money has not come 


A Negto’s View of the Race 


The writer of Snap Shots of the South, 
published, April 25, in The Congregation- 
alist; names three great wrongs against the 
Negro: (1) separate schools; (2) disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro; (3) illegitimate mixture of 
‘blood in the colored race. For these three 
great wrongs he names three great compen- 
sations. 

1. No one who knows the actual conditions 
‘in the South will say that separate schools for 
the races are a wrong against the colored 
children. The separate schools in the South 
are a positive good for both races. Common 
sense tells us that we must deal with things 
as they are and not-as they ought to be. To 
“have the colored and white children in the 
ame schools in the South would bea greater 
wrong against the former than against the 
Jatter. As a relic of slavery there is an in- 
‘born feeling in both the white and the colored 
child that the latter is inferior. To put these 
hildren in schools together under white 
teachers would strengthen that feeling; for 
the white boy would dominate in the school- 
room and on the playground. It takes time 
to right wrongs of long standing. There is 
such a thing as drawing the ‘“‘circle prema- 
ture” and making a bad bargain. ‘‘ They are 
coming too soon,” said Fred Douglass, when 
he saw colored men in Congress. The so- 
ealled friends of the Negro drew for him a 
“circle premature” and the Negro, not his 
friends, has to suffer for the bad bargain. 

The separate schools in the South are not a 
great wrong, met by a great compensation, 
but a great right, producing its logical and 
glorious fruit. We ought not to force upon 
ghildren what they believe to be wrong. Both 
the colored boy and the white boy in the South 
think it wrong for them to be in school to- 
gether, ss 

The colored child needs to be taught that a 
colored teacher is to be respected as much as 
_ @whiteone. A Negro boy in one of the lead- 

‘ing schools of the South in which colored 
teachers are employed, said one day in great 
earnestness, “ These teachers think they are 
-@s good as white ladies.” That boy is no 
more ready to go into a school with white chil- 
-dren than the white boy is to receive him. 
The brand of slavery is upon him and it will 
_ take living examples of colored teachers to 

wipe that from his brow. However much the 
race may dislike to haveit said, that boy ex- 
pressed a well-nigh universal feeling of the 
- American Negro. 
No white man knows the Negro as well as 
_ the Southern white man; and if he will be 
fair and do it, he knows how to draw the cir- 
ele that will not prove to be ‘“‘premature.” I 
ik all who know the situation agree that 
he has done this in the matter of separation in 
schools. 
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from Congregationalists, although raised by 
Congregational churches and institutions. 
We do not understand that our Methodist 
brethren have excluded gifts for their work 
coming from members of other churches. It 
is not at all unlikely that they have captured 
for their fund some good Congregational 
money. 

To properly appreciate the figures it must 
be borne in mind that our membership is 
633,349, and that of the Methodists 2,240,354. 
Nearly four times our own. Reduced to a 
per capita basis we have raised for these ob- 
jects $22.08 per member, as against $9.31 per 
member by the Methodists. 

To have made this showing without any 
particular effort or planning in that direction 
surely is ground for satisfaction. Moreover, 
the gathering of these statistics has revealed 
the fact that at no time in our history have our 


By Rev. T. Nelson Baker, Pittsfield 


I am not in favor of the wrongs and vices of 
the South, but I want to see fair play. I hold 
that the separate schools in the South did not 
originate in malice toward the Negro, but in 
genuine interest for the good of both races. 
I hope to see more separation. I wish there 
were separate libraries in every Southern 
city; those for the colored people, manned 
by colored librarians. 

2. As to disfranchisement. Every intelli- 
gent citizen welcomes the raising of the stand- 
ard of citizenship. The wrong done in this 
matter will prove itself to be wholly against 
the white man. I am notable to see why the 
so called intelligent Negro is making such ado 
over this matter. I suspect that somewhere 
behind the curtain might be seen the ‘‘mon- 
key’s jaw” of the “carpet-bagger”’ doing its 
work. I believe the most thoughtful friends 
of the Negro are saying now with Fred Doug- 
lass that the Negro went to Congress too 
soon. 

3. As to “race mingling without mar- 
riage.” Compensation means “an equivalent 
in value or the like.’”’ Would Dr. Byington 
wound the feelings of the intelligent colored 
people by telling them that the race has been 
compensated for the wrongs done its women 
because they have received some Anglo-Saxon 
blood in their veins? I fear that he sets a 
higher value on the worth of white blood than 
do many of the race who feel cursed by hav- 
ing itin their veins. Some colored people of 
mixed blood are proud of their white blood. 
For some bear disgrace as Ephraim did his 
gray hairs. They know it not. But all are 
not Ephraims and there are those who damn 
the man who fathered them though he be in 
heaven or hell already. ‘“‘ My father was my 
mother’s master,” said one such to me. “If 
he were living I would like to cut his throat.” 
‘Took at my skin,” said another such to Dr. 
James H. Ecob. “Fatherhood! That may 
mean benediction to you white men, but to us 
who are neither white nor black, fatherhood 
means damnation!’? You cannever make that 
man believe that because his skin has been 
made a shade or two lighter, his hair straight- 
ened, his lips thinned, and his nose sharp- 
ened a little, that he has been compensated for 
all the wrong his black female ancestor, when 
but a trembling girl, suffered at the hands of 
the brute who fathered him. 

“The one ground of hope,” says Dr. Bying- 
ton, “is that the Negro has enough Anglo- 
Saxon blood in his veins to receive an Anglo- 
Saxon education.” What shall we say of 
those who have been so unfortunate as to get 
none of this precious Anglo-Saxon blood in 
their veins; and who do not know any better 
than to thank God and feel proud that no 
woman of their family was ever degraded by 
giving birthtoa mulattochild? Whatis their 
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educational institutions been in such good 
financial condition, or our churches so free 
from debt. The correspondence with men in 
close touch with denominational affairs in all 
parts of the country has indicated an unmis- 
takable buoyant tone as to the future of our 
work, One of the encouraging features is the 
evident determination on the part of our peo- 
ple to have no more debts on churches or be- 
nevolent societies. I think we may say that 
the era of debts is past. A new and better 
business policy is likely to prevail in all our 
extension work. While we heartily congratu- 
late our Methodist brethren upon the success 
of their Thank-Offering, and seek to learn its 
“lesson to Congregationalists,’’ may we not 
also congratulate ourselves upon the measure 
of liberality existing in our churches, and feel 
that possibly Methodists have something to 
learn from us? 


Problem 


ground of hope of absorbing an Anglo-Saxon 
education ? 

The consummation to be wished” for the 
Negro is not to make him a white man, but a 
fully developed black man, with all his racial 
possibilities raised to their highest powers. 
He does the race a great wrong who makes its 
young people believe that their one ground of 
hope is to become white. Old Sister Gorham 
of Charles Street African Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, Boston, gave far saner advice to some 
colored boys who said they went to the white 
Sunday school, when she said, “‘ Boys, it’s your 
business to be colored.” The one ground of 
hope for the race is not that it has white blood 
in its veins, but rather that it is getting its eyes 
open to see the meaning of the disgrace that 
put it there. The children of the slaves see 
and feel the wrongs of slavery as their par- 
rents never did. The intelligent mulatto sees 
the meaning of his female ancestor’s wrong 
as she never did. Mr, Alfred H. Stone, in the 
May number of the Atlantic Monthly, writes 
on The Mulatto Factor in the Race Problem. 
He touches on a great and awful truth; for, 
doubtless, deep down in the sub-conscicus 
region of his being, is the sigh of a wrong of 
which the full-blooded Negro is ignorant; for 
he knows that he is, as I once heard Fred 
Douglass say, ‘as whiteas heis black.” Yes, 
this illegitimate mixture of blood is a great 
wrong against the colored race, and a wrong 
which can never be compensated. 

That Florida lady who said, “ Anyway the 
Negroes like us better than they do the North- 
erners,’’ spokethetruth. The Negro is achild 
race, and the confidence of a child can best be 
won, not by Yankee shrewdness, duplicity, 
suggestions and hints, but by direct and 
frank statements. In spite of the wrongs 
against him, the Negro still has confidence in 
the First Families of the South. There is a 
feeling between them which the Northern 
man does not understand and, for the sake of 
my race, I wish he would keep his hands off 
until he does understand. It is not a question 
as to what the few are ready for, but, rather, 
what the masses are not ready for. The few 
of education and refinement must suffer with 
the masses who are still in darkness and the 
shadow of death. The Negro is as selfish as 
the white man, and when he has a chance to 
pass by on the other side and leave his poor 
brother wounded and half dead, he does so, 
I am glad that the conditions in the South 
make it impossible for the educated Negro to 
separate himself from the uneducated. Bos- 
ton shows us what would take place all over 
the country were the Negroes in the South 
eursed with overmuch liberty, as they are 
there; the Negro who has been educated in 
order that he might help lift up his people, 
withdrawing from colored churches and going 
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te white churches, where he is needed neither 
financially, socially, intellectually nor mor- 
ally. I thank God that such is not possible in 
the South. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, the 
thrifty, intelligent, race-loving Negro is be- 
coming more and more wedded to the South. 
And who knows but that when property, in- 
telligence and fair play will once more give 
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him power at the polls, and when the First 
Families and not the others are in power, a 
man from Georgia may one day, not a hundred 
years hence, be President of this country? 

I would suggest that before having over- 
much to say about the wrongs of the South 
against the Negro, our Northern friends 
would read. often and meditate much upon 
Matt. 7: 3-5. 


Meetings and Movements in Japan 


By Rev. James H. Pettee 


Sun and seasons find Japan early on their 
rounds. The day sets over Faji ere it dawns 
on Beacon Hill, and the country of the cherry 
blossom gets its spring.a full month ahead of 
the lands of the rose and the Mayflower. It 
is fitting, therefore, that the May meetings 
of London and Boston should be held in 
Japanin April. This month has been crowded 
with important events. 


The Haskell Lectureship 

Its opening days were utilized by Dr. Cuth- 
bert Hall in giving his masterly addresses 
and impressing his pleasing personality on 
the eastern cities of Japan. No man has 
done more than he to lift the philosophy and 
religious life of the East to a higher level, 
and the helpful impression of the man and 
his message abides here still. 


Endeavorers’ Rally 

At the same time Christian Endeavorers 
were holding their eleventh annual conven- 
tion at Kobé, which city may be called the 
hub of Japanese Endeavordom. This year’s 
meeting was far-and-away the best of the 
series and registered a long advance in church 
work for the young. Twenty-eight new so- 
cieties were formed last year, bringing the 
total number up to 114. President Harada, 
a graduate of Yale Seminary, and the other 
old officers were re-elected, and plans were 
laid for pushing the legitimate and needed 
work of Christian Endeavor throughout the 
land. The convention had an all-Asian fla- 
vor, there being present ten representatives 
from China, two from India and one from the 
Philippines. It was the first convention not 
attended by Dr. and Mrs, Clark which could 
be called an all-around success, and it clearly 
showed that Christian Endeavor ideas and 
methods have become naturalized in Japan. 
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The Christian temperance women held their 
national convention this year at Kobé simul- 
taneously with the Christian Endeavor gath- 
ering. It was marked by the retirement from 
the presidency of Mrs. Yajima, who at seventy- 
two years of age yields to a younger woman, 
Mrs. Ushioda of Toky6, the position she has 
held so long and so efficiently. One of the 
societies represented at the meeting reported 
having rescued twenty-five erring sisters dur- 
ing the year. Three of these are soon to be 
baptized. Miss Kara Smart, who was present 
and helpfully prominent, was elected national 
advisor and a member of the executive com- 
mittee. Several new tracts have been pub- 
lished, thirteen saloons closed at Nagasaki 
and much other good work done. 


Pastors and Evangelists in Conference 


Another memorable gathering was a three 
days’ special session of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. This meeting was held at Osaka. 
Something like 150 delegates from fifty differ- 
ent places were in attendar ce and the leading 
speakers of all denominations gave stirring 
addresses. Unanimous action was taken to 
agitate against immoral processions of “ pleas- 
ure ladies,” as a certain sisterhood is politely 
termed in this land of easy habits, in connec- 
tion with the Osaka Exposition, and to pre- 
pare a welcome next year for General Booth. 


Services in Evangelistic Hall 

The interdenominational gospel work at the 
entrance to the Osaka Exposition has proved 
amarked success. During the two weeks just 
closed, in which Kumiai (Congregational) 
workers have conducted the services, the total 
number of attendants has exceeded 21,000 and 
more than 1,300 persons have given in their 
names and addresses as indicative of their 
interest in the study of Christianity. Some 
of the Japanese newspapers are caustically 
remarkir g that the only successful side-shows 
at the great exhibition are a certain bread and 
cake shop and the Christians’ Gospel Hall, 
which are always crowded. 


Public Movements of Moment 

The emperor has at last formally opened 
the great industrial exposition at Osaka and 
all the departments are now open to the pub 
lic. Both the emperor and empress—on dif- 
ferent days—showed a keen and intelligent 
interest in many of the foreign as well as 
domestic exhibits. Rubber goods, artificial 
silk, lead pencils, a modern printing press, elec- 
tric search lights, a smoke helmet and a gold 
washing machine were among the exhibits 
that received spec'al imperial attention. 
Something over a million and a half of vis- 
itors have been registered at the entrance 
gates and the exposition still has half its 
life to run, It is a great show for the far 
East. 


Japan Afloat 


The largest and most impressive naval re- 
view ever held in Japanese waters took place 
in the same month of April off Kobé harbor. 
Some seventy war vessels participated and 
Japanese pride mounted to a high level. 
Possibly it was the pride that is preparing 
for a fall, though I do not so read the face 
of this na‘ion or the look of the times. But 
there are scare clouds all around. Yester- 
day’s papers reported that Russia demands 
from China the practical cession of Manchuria 
and today’s papers announce that the Russian 
fleet is ordering biscuits at Tokyo by the 
hundred thousand pounds: and contracting 
at Shanghai for other food stuffs by the hun- 
dred tons, 

Meanwhile Marquis Ito has come to an un- 
derstanding with the premier so that an open 
rupture between the constitutionalists, the 
majority party, and the cabinet is likely not 
to eventualize when the diet meets early in 
May. I think we may look for a strong for- 
eign policy to hold Russia and China in check, 
but not to the point of actual war. 

Christians will do well to pray that peace 
may be preserved in the far East. Then these 
showers of April meetings and movements 
will flower and fruit for the good of the na- 
tions and the glory of God’s kingdom. 

Okayama, Japan, April 29, 


Education 


Mr. F, W. Atkinson, who has just retired 
from the post of superintendent of schools in 
the Philippines, will become superintendent 
of the schools of Newton, Mass., next year. 

Bowdoin College receives a bequest of 
$8,500 from the estate of Miss Mildred Ey- 
erett, daughter of the late Prof. C. C, Everett 
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—an alumnus of Bowdoin and Harvard’s 
teacher of systematic theology for so many 
years. 

At the Fourth Crypt Conference on Sunday 
Schools, held in New York city recently, un- 


der Protestant Episcopal auspices, Prof. Wil-. 


liam G. Ballentine of Springfield and Prof. 
E. L. Curtis of the Yale Divinity School, 
were speakers, ot 

Harvard, stimulated to action by the co- 
ordination of the Department of Education 
at Chicago University with certain schools «f 
experimental pedagogy, has launched a scheme 
of endowing its department of education with 
$2,000,000 with which much might be done im 
the way of administering model schools of 
various sorts, and in enriching the depart— 
ment’s activities along pedagogical lines. 

The Religious Education Association formed 
at Chicago, last February, has organized six— 
teen departments of work. One of these is 
concerned with the Sunday school, which to 
many who were interested in the new move- 
ment was regarded as greatest importance. 
The committee in charge of the Sunday 
school department have been appointed as 
follows: president, George B. Stewart, presi- 
dent Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, 
N. Y.; recording secretary, Rev. A. E. Dun- 
ning, Boston ; executive secretary, Charles M. 
Stuart, Evanston, Ill. Members of the com-— 
mittee: E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich. > 
Prof. E, T. Harper, Chicago Theological 
Seminary; Prof. E. D. Burton, University 
of Chicago; Mr. Patterson DuBois, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Florence Palmer King, Balti- 
more; Rey. L. W. Batten, St. Mark’s Church, 
New York city. : 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON,*MAY 22 


Mrs. R. B. Baker presided and read from 
the fourth chapter of John, recalling how . 
often when she and her son were in Pales- 
tine they turned to that chapter. She thought. 
those who had been studying Via Christé 
must feel a new love for those who away back 
in the centuries had “sowed,” ard urged 
greater faithfulness in sowing now, that. 
others may reap sooner. 

Miss Lamson read extracts from a letter of 
Miss Colby, which was written in Japanese 
fashion on paper four yards long, giving ¢x- 
planations of an accompanying copy of their 
school magazine. A letter from Miss Case 
reported the election of a principal for their 
girls’ school to succeed the lamented Mr. 
Miyake, Mr. Osada, who is also pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church and president. 
of the Japanese Home Missionary Society. 
Miss Case gave interesting items about the 
Japanese Christian Endeavor Convention hel@ 
in Kobé College, at which were representa— 
tives from India, China, the Philippines and 
Amer’ca; also about the National Exposi- 
tion, in connection with which is an evangel- 
istic campaign carried on by different denom- 
inations in turn. 

Miss Malone was introduced, formerly agent 
of the Hawaiian Board, now engaged in set- 
tlement work in the islands. She spoke of 
the system of compulsory education, and said 
that it would be easier to find an uneducated 
person on the streets of Boston than in Hono- 
lulu, Alluding to the unjust criticism of mis- 
sionaries, she said that the finest block in the 
city is owned and the business carried on by 
a Scotchman, the next in rank by a German, 
and the third by an Englishman; but when 
the sons of missionaries, with enter- 
prise and ability, engage successfully in busi- 
ness, it is considered wrong. In settlement 
work they make a great deal of the social ele- 
ment, devoting Thursday evening to the 
Chinese and Friday to the Japanese. They 


have Hawailan, Chinese and Japanese pas-— 


tors, a Roman Catholic priest, and a k 
garten of seventy-five, embracing six n 
alities. The census of 1822 gave the po 
tion of the islands as 130,000, of 1896 as 40,0 


hes 
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For the 
The Song of the Sunshine Club * 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


“What shall I make this morning? ” 
The Sunshine Angel said. 

“Canary birds and merry words 
And a yellow crocus bed.” 


Chorus 
The Sunshine Angel, dear to God, 
Goes singing on his way, 
Across the hills of goldenrod 
To make a happy day. 


The wings of the Sunshine Angel 
They brushed the willow-trees 

And goldfinch flocks and weathercocks 
And grumble-bumblebees. 


Chorus 


“What shall I make this morning? ”’ 
The Sunshine Angel said. 

“A marigold swamp, a butterfly romp, 
And the curls on a baby’s head.”’ 


Chorus 


The smile of the Sunshine Angel 
Went into a barberry shrub, 

A meadowlark’s throat with its golden note, 
And the hearts of the Sunshine Club. 


Chorus 


*Written at the request of a ‘‘Sunshine Club” of little German girls, 
at the Christodora House, New York, East Side. 


Polly’s Pink Dress 


BY MARGARET BELL MERRILL 


“But I want to go to the party, Ma! All the girls in 
my class are goin’, an’ there’s to be real ice cream in 
stripes, an’ a swing under the trees.”’ 

Polly Flynn chewed the string of a much-washed sun- 
bonnet as she spoke, and kicked her foot disconsolately 
against the leg of the table where her mother was ironing. 

“Sure an’ I’d like to have yez go, Polly,’’ responded Mrs. 
Flynn anxiously, all the time passing her iron with swift, 
skillful strokes over the dainty shirtwaist under her hands. 
“But what yez could wear, I’m not the one to tell yez, 
There’s niver a scrap in the house which isn’t patches, an’ 
patches don’t go to no parties of Miss Tarish, bless her 
swate face!” 

With the words Mrs. Flynn set her iron more gently on 
the white ruffles, as if the wearer herself were under the 
stroke. 

“But I don’t mind’em!”’ Polly putin eagerly. ‘Couldn’t 
they be put where they wouldn’t show? There’s that pink 
stuff Mrs. Tarish got for curtains, an’ a spot came on it 
so she gaye it away. *"IT'would make a lovely dress, an’ I 
do want to go so bad. There’s goin’ to be real ice cream 


in stripes an’”’— 


“Yez told me that before. Jist wait an’ I’ll see. P’raps 
Mrs. O’Rouke ’ll let me use her machine a bit. Thin if 
I work avyenin’s—today’s Wednesday—Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday—mebbe, run along now. I can’t work with 
yez a-kickin’ the table under me irons.” 

Comforted by a scrap of hope, Polly rushed out to the 
back gate. She had no bosom friend of her own age, so 
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Children 


all her joys and woes were chanted to herself as she swung 
jerkily to and fro on the rickety old gate. 

““A party; pink dress an’ ice cream; pink ice cream an’ 
a swing; a swing on the gate, a swing an’ ice cream,” 
she crooned over and over estatically, her tight little red 
curls wagging up and down in time to the chant. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Flynn finished the white rufiles care- 
fully, dropped her iron with a clang on the stove, ex- 
changed her work apron for a white one, and, throwing 
the end over her head, slipped out to Mrs. O’Rouke’s, 
Her errand was successful, and Polly went to sleep that 
night with visions of a small, red-haired child, glorified by 
a pink dress, walking proudly up to the great white house 
on the hill, 

Polly Flynn was not the only child in the city who re- 
joiced when Saturday dawned cloudless. On the hill, work- 
men were busy hanging ropes for the swing from the great 
oak on the front lawn. In the rear of the house white- 
capped maids were making ready the long tables, soon to 
be spread with everything eatable that children love and 
long for. 

By three o’clock Louise Tarish, a dainty figure in her 
white gown, with sun glancing across her bright hair, stood 
under the tree welcoming her small guests. She turned for 
a second to speak to a maid, and caught a giggle from 
a golden-haired, blue-clad little lass who stood near. 

*O, isn’t she a freak! She couldn’t be redder if she 
tried.” 

Louise turned quickly to see Polly walking stiffly across 
the lawn toward her. Between tiers of glistening, tightly- 
wound curls, her little face glowed with heat, happiness, 
and the reflection from the pink dress. That dress! Mrs. 
Fiynn had snapped the last thread at eleven o’clock the 
night before, and then had viewed the result of her labor 
with satisfaction. To be sure, the cloth had proved to be 
a scant pattern when the spot was cut out, and the dress 
had to be made apron fashion, with a seam up the front, 
She had saved enough to make rufiles, however, so Polly’s 
head rose proudly from a calyx of pinkness, starched and 
ironed in Mrs. Flynn’s best style. 

Louise took the moist little hand and smiled kindly into 
the radiant blue eyes lifted to hers. 

“T am glad you came, Polly dear,” she said, and the 
smile and speech filled Polly’s already-full heart to burst- 
ing. She only turned a shade redder and gulped in re- 
sponse, but Louise understood. 

“You would like to swing, I know,” she added. ‘ Manice, 
will you take Polly over to the swing?” 

The sweet-faced little, girl addressed smiled shyly at the 
new comer. Polly smiled in return, walked confidingly over 
to her side, and the two ran off together. 

“Elsie, please don’t spoil Polly’s afternoon—and mine,” 
Louise whispered to the little girl in blue. 

A red flush mounted up to the yellow curls and Elsie 
said eagerly, “‘*Deed I wont, Miss Tarish. I didn’t know 
you heard. I’m awfully sorry, but she did look so funny! 
T’ll go and help her swing.” 

In the games which followed, Polly’s shining head and 
Polly’s bubbling laugh were everywhere. ‘‘O, it’s the joy 
0’ the world!” she sighed once as she stopped to tie her 
shoe. Then with a dash she was back in the circle again. 

“Took out, Polly. There’s a long thread hanging from 
your skirt. You'll trip. Let me break it.” 

Elsie caught the thread and pulled as she spoke. Alas, 
for Polly’s joy! Mrs. O’Rouke’s machine was a chain 
stitch, and Mrs. Flynn in her haste had not tied all the 
threads. At the strain, a yawning hole opened near the 
bottom ruffle. Elsie unconsciously pulled harder trying to 
break the thread, and Polly stood fascinated and horror- 
stricken at the rapidly-lengthening gap. Was it a bad 
dream, or was her beautiful pink dress falling to pieces? 
The thread snapped at the throat and both children stood 
agast. The opening stretched from collar to hem, piti- 
lessly revealing Polly’s red flannel petticoat. 

“O, O,” she gasped piteously, then turned upon Elsie. 
“You did it,” she said accusingly. Then, as she heard 
a suffocated gurgle, her voice rang with outraged pride. 
“You did it a-purpose! O, I want to go home!”’ 
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In an agony of shame, blinded by smart- 
ing tears, she turned to rush toward the 
gate, but found her face hidden in a cloud 
of cool, sweet-smelling whiteness. 

**Come into the house with me, dear,” 
Louise whispered. 

Polly stumbled by her side up the steps, 
across the wide veranda and into the 
great, cool hall. In Louise’s own room, 
the pink dress and red petticoat were 
laid aside and replaced by soft, white, 
ruffled things which to Polly’s blurred 
vision looked dainty enough for angels. 

“They were my little sister's, who 
died,” Louise said softly, as she swiftly 
buttoned and tied and patted the gar- 
ments into place. 
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““They do belong to an angel, then,” 
Polly said suddenly, smiling through her 
tears. 

“They are yours now. Your hale is 
just the color of hers.,”’ 

A little later, when all traces of tears 
were washed away, Polly, in a maze of 
wonder at herself, sat beside Louise at 
the long table and ate the ice cream with 
stripes in it. Once a shuddering sob 
caught her at the thought of the pink 
dress, but then she looked down, and 
patted the soft skirts tenderly. 

When she came into the great hall to 
say good-by, Louise tucked a bundle 
into her hand. 

“That is your dress, and one or two 
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other things belonging to my little sister 
with your hair. Come to see me soon, 
dear.” 

As Polly turned away hugging her 
bundle, a little blue arm slipped on 
hers. 

“T was truly awful sorry, Polly, though 
¥ couldn’t help laughing at first. An’ 
*deed I didn’t do it on purpose.” 

Polly whirled about quickly. 

“‘Course you didn’t,” she said hearélly: 
“T’m awful sorry I said you did. I was 
so—s’prised. But I like you now.” 

The two looked shyly at each other for 
a moment, Then the red head and the 
golden one met, and Polly turned happily 
to the door. 


The Home and Its Outlook | 


The Desire 


Give me no mansions ivory white, 
Nor palaces of pearl and gold ; 
Give me a child for all delight 
Just four years old. 


Give me no wings of rosy shine, 
Nor snowy raiment, fold on fold, 
Give me a little boy all mine 
Just four years old. 


Give me no gold and starry crown, 
Nor harps, nor palm-branches unrolled, 
Give me a nestling head of brown 
Just four years old. 


Give me a cheek that’s like the peach, 

Two arms to clasp me from the cold, 

And all my heaven’s within my reach 
Just four years old. 


Dear God, You give me from Your skies 
A little Paradise to hold, 
As Mary once her Paradise, 
Just four years old. 
— Katharine Tynan, in The Spectator. 


We gave some account 
last week of the life 
of the poet Richard H. Stoddard. We 
wonder whether any of our readers 
noticed how he climbed to his heights of 
literary influence? Anyone who asserted 
that he was an uneducated man would be 
laughed at. Yet his education, after 
some early years at school, was wholly 
self-attained, the result of perseverance 
by a studious mind in the discipline of 
the best reading, the best attainable com- 
panionship and continual efforts at self- 
expression, in the intervals of bread- 
winning. The foundry boy might have 
had a good time with other boys—as the 
average thoughtless boy reckons a good 
time—he preferred to reserve much of 
his leisure for study and he had his re- 
ward in an education far more thorough 
and available than many a lad gains in 
school and college. The moral is some- 
what threadbare, but it is well to have it 
freshened up in so striking a modern 
instance. The means the poet used are 
within the grasp of most of us in larger 
orinsmaller measure, Life is strenuous 
and work is hard, but neither quite ex- 
clude deliberate and persevering effort 
for self-culture. But in proportion as 
we have little time and nervous energy 
to give, we must be careful to work with 
an intelligent plan and with the best in- 
struments of culture—that is, the great 
books of the world. 


A Self-Educated Poet 


The Fighting Instinct in Boys 


The discussion started by Dr. Forbush 
in our columns many weeks ago on this 
subject seems to have lost nothing of its 
interest and continues to afford material 
to our correspondents both for praise and 
blame. His article has supplied the text 
also for an interesting symposium in the 
May number of the Lend a Hand Record, 
in which three well-known educators of 
boys take part with the editor, Mr. 
W. M. F. Round. The two who have 
gained experience mainly in dealing with 
reform schools and so with a criminal 
class of boys, agree in disapproval of the 
position assumed by Dr. Forbush and 
would repress the fighting instinct alto- 
gether. On the other hand, Mr, Call, 
superintendent of schools in Ansonia, 
Ct., and Mr. Round himself, with some 
qualifications and exceptions, are inclined 
to agree at least with the fundamental 
positions of the article, and to allow the 
expression of the fighting instinct at cer- 
tain times and under certain provyoca- 
tions. 

Last week our own Mr. Martin, in the 
Conversation Corner, drew a pathetic 
imaginative picture of “intelligent, rea- 
soning human boys—that actually fight 
with their fellow animals, seeming to en- 
joy hurting them as much as they can, 
and even thinking it right to do so,” in 
which we are not mistaken, we think, in 
finding another echo of the discussion— 
which does not, however, meet the point 
raised by Dr. Forbusb, who certainly did 
not propose to encourage fighting for the 
pleasure of it. 

We print this week some extracts from 
Thomas Hughes, in which (in a famous 
chapter of his Tom Brown at Rugby) he 
treats the subject on lines which Dr, For- 
bush would approve. Here for the pres- 
ent, we must leave the matter, only ask- 
ing our correspondents in writing about 
it to stick to the real questions at issue. 
Nobody doubts, we suppose, the existence 
of the fighting instinct in boys. Is it 
wholly of an evil heredity? Are parents 
and educators to labor for its total sup- 
pression? Has it any place in present 
life? If not, how is its place in a boy’s 
education to be supplied? And if it is to 
be allowed some part, what shall that 
part be and under what conditions and in 
what circumstances is it right for boys to 
fight? Light from present experience, 
rather than ideal theory, on these sub- 


jects would be welcome, from educators, 
parents—and especially, if it were attain- 
able, from the boys themselves. 


Odd Homes of Birds 


BY 0, A. PARKER 


What guides our feathered neighbors 
in the remarkable choice of building sites 
they so often display ? 

Instinct? Was it instinct which led a 
wren—one of those funny, plucky morsels 
of birds with a propensity for odd loca- 
tions—to establish herself upon an outside 
window sill of a country schoolhouse? 
It is an open question, but the outcome 
of the experiment proved it a happy one. 
The shutter with its broken slat was left 
closed; Jenny Wren, fed and petted by 
the school, built her nest, laid her eggs 
and raised her family, in the spot which 
tradition would have pronounced one of 
the most unsafe she could select. 

Less fortunate because less courageous 
was a certain bird in blue which set up 
housekeeping in a mail box on my neigh- 
bor’s porch. Pleased with her new ten- 
ant the mistress of the larger home kept 
the smaller one under strict surveillance 
and for a time all went well. But before 
the eggs were hatched there was a meet- 
ing of a woman’s society at the big house, 
This was too much for the mistress of the 
little one. She left it and she did not 
come back. 

Did instinct lead a pair of sparrows to 
decide upon an electric light globe as a 
depository of material for one of their 
ugly structures called by courtesy a nest, 
and to persist in using it though the stuff 
was removed every day ; and still to per- 
sist when, the straw having been left for 
once undisturbed, it took fire at night and 
they barely escaped with their lives ? 

And what of the swallow who elected 
to make a home for herself and family in 
the machinery of a windmill, upon the 
outer edge of a wheel revolving on an 
average once in two seconds? Why did 
she choose a location entailing so much 
difficulty, and such peril of life and limb ? 
Did she enjoy her dizzy rides upon the 
wheel, the shaking and creaking of the 
mill and the excitement of being obliged 
adroitly to dodge the sails whenever she 
went abroad or returned to her home? > 

Another seemingly perverse selection 
of a site was that of a pair of water wag- 
tails who built their house upon the frame- 
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work beneath a railway carriage which 
made a daily trip of forty miles. On 
these trips the wife journeyed with the 
home while the head of the house waited 
at the starting point for her return. 
This arrangement suggests several queries 
aside from the one as to why this par- 
ticular building spot was chosen—rather, 
why it was not abandoned when its mova- 
ble nature was discovered. Why did not 
the husband accompany his wife and 
family on the journeys, or, if only one 
was to go, why was not he that one? 
Was he a more timid traveler than she, 
or did the mother bird feel more at ease 
concerning her eggs, and later her babies, 
because accompanying them herself? Or 
was she really fond of travel ? 

Perhaps a like inclination led a robin 
to erect her home upon the main frame 
of an engine. Hers was a traveled 
family surely as was that of the other 
robins who built in a covered wagon 
loaded for a journey and left standing for 
a few days. Doubtless they were sur- 
prised, perhaps dismayed, when the 
wagon began to move, but they did not 
desert their home and were therefore 
given a free ride of two hundred miles 
and back again. 

It may be supposed also that travel 
was not anticipated by the pair of red- 
starts who made their nest upon the col- 
lision spring of a railway carriage not 
then in use. Five eggs were laid and the 
kind-hearted station. master left his little 
tenants in undisturbed possession of the 
car as long as possible. But urgent need 
of it arose and it was sent out upon the 
road. The trip lasted four days; at its 
close five lively youngsters were found in 
thenest. Apparently one or both parents 
had taken the journey. What they 
thought of the strange affair dull, mor- 
tal minds can only conjecture. 

In this connection another problem 
presses for solution. The hearing of 
birds is said to be marvelously acute. 
This seems to give added emphasis to the 
question why the creaking windmill 
should have been chosen for a location, 
or the shrieking engine; why a pair of 
wagtails should have made their home in 
the hollow beneath a railway ‘sleeper; 
why others of the same species chose to 
set up housekeeping in a thunderous 
brass foundry, and still others near a 
quarry, within a few yards of the place 
where blasting was in progress; why 
some sparrows out looking up a location, 
decided upon a railway gong. Are the 
tremendous noises that startle our ears 
beyond reach of the tiny ones which con- 
versely catch sounds far two fine for our 
clumsy hearing? 

Coming back to the question of instinct, 
and conceding that in general it guides 
the birds in their choice of building spots, 
freaks of selection like certain ones herein 
cited indicate that there are exceptions 
where its leading is unfelt or unheeded. 
We may naturally suppose that in many 
cases the little builders do not recognize 
the use of the object which they fix upon 
as a location, when the choice is made. 
They find what appears to be a favorable 
spot for a home and they begin work. 
But why are they sometimes so deter- 
mined to carry out their purpose in the 
face of obstacles and discouragements, 
like the sparrows in the electric light 
globe, and a pair of wrens who persisted 
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day after day in their attempts to build 
in the top of apump? Who knows? It 
may be that instinct warns and they 
perversely refuse to listen. If so, shall 
mortals dare to censure ? 

But however we may call in question 
the wisdom or good taste of these our 
feathered friends in some instances, we 
can duly admire the charming eccentricity 
shown by a pair of California humming 
birds who hollowed out a big La France 
rosebud and thus made for their tiny 
selves and tinier babies a delightful, 
dainty little dwelling. 


Thomas Hughes on Fighting 


There is a certain kind of fellow—we 

who are used to studying boys all know 
him well enough—of whom you can pre- 
dict with almost positive certainty, after 
he has been a month at school, that he 
is sure to have a fight, and with almost 
equal certainty that he will have but 
one. Tom Brown was one of these; and 
as it is our well-weighed intention to give 
a full, true and correct account of Tom’s 
only single combat with a school-fellow 
in the manner of our old friend Beill’s 
Ife, let those young persons whose 
stomachs are not strong, or who think 
a good set-to with weapons which God 
has given to us all, an uncivilized, uno. 
Christian, or ungentlemanly affair, just 
skip this chapter at once, tor it won’t be 
to their taste. ... 
- After all, what would life be without 
fighting, I should like to know? From 
the cradle to the grave, fighting, rightly 
understood, is the business, the real, 
highest, honestest business of every son 
of man. Every one who is worth his 
salt has his enemies, who must be beaten, 
be they evil thoughts and habits in him 
self, or spiritual wickedness in high 
places, or Russians, or border ruffians, 
or Bill, Tom, or Harry, who will not let 
him live his life in quiet until he has 
thrashed them. . 

Boys will quarrel, and when they quar- 
rel will sometimes fight. Fighting with 
fists is the natural and English way for 
English boys to settle their quarrels, 
What substitute for it is there, or ever 
was there, among any nation under the 
sun? What would you like to see take 
its place? 

Learn to box, then, as you learn to play 
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cricket and football. Not one of you will 
be the worse, but very much the better 
for learning to box well. Should you 
never have to use it in earnest, there’s no 
exercise in the world so good for the tem- 
per, and for the muscles of the back and 
legs. 

As to fighting, keep out of it if you can, 
by all means. When the time comes, if © 
it ever should, that you have to say 
“Yes,” or “No” to a challenge to fight, 
say ‘‘No” if you can—only take care you 
make it clear to yourself why you say 
“No.” It’s a proof of the highest cour- 
age, if done from true Christian motives. 
It’s quite right and justifiable, if done 
from a simple aversion to physical pain 
and danger. But don’t say ‘No,’ be- 
cause you fear a licking, and say or think 
it’s because you fear God, for that’s 
neither Christian nor honest. And if 
you do fight, fight it out; and don’t give 
in while you can stand and see.—From 
Tom Brown’s School Days. 


If I knew what to omit I would ask no 
other knowledge. A man who knew 
what to omit would make an [Iliad of a 
daily paper.—R. L. Stevenson. 
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Stiffened 
GOLD 


Made, 


Send for booklet. 


Philadelphia. 
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The Conversation Corner 


“From India’s Coral Strand” 


Te appropriately follows the pic- 
tures “‘ from Greenland’sicy moun- 
_ tains,” printed two weeks ago, 
with notes of Dr. Grenfell’s Deep Sea 
Mission work in that region. Miss Mil- 
lard of the Bombay Mission (now in this 
country), who first interested us in the 
“*blindies ’’ there, sends these photographs 
and a letter to you children. 


Dear Cornerers: It is a long time since I 
have written you anything about the Bombay 
Blind school. Every letter from there 
tells of its improvement and growth. 
One of our native Christians writes 
me: ‘You would be surprised to 
hear how splendidly our school is 
getting on. The new bungalow is a 
great addition.” [What is a bunga- 
low, children?] You will see in one 
of the pictures the children stringing 
seeds on thread for screens, which 
are both pretty and useful, as they 
serve to keep out the glare. In the 
other photograph you will find some 
of them at their books. Do they not 
look happy? [wonder if you enjoy 
your books as much as they do! I 
have been looking for David, the 
musician, but conclude that he is in 
the house practicing on his baby 
organ! 

I must tell you the story of one of 
these little ‘** blindies,’”’ Anandi, or Joy. She 
was left by friends during the famine to beg by 
the roadside. She was told to sit gazing at the 
sun until they came back, and her eyes, though 
dead and useless, are still looking up in a most 
pathetic way. She sat until it grew dark and 
she heard the wild beasts of the forest roaring 
about her. She called for help and after what 
seemed to her many hours some one found and 
took her to a famine relief camp. Then she 
realized that her own friends had deserted 
her. She is now one of the brightest and 
happiest of all the “ Blindies,” and is beloved 
by every one. I am sure you will agree with 
me that it is a blessed privilege to help these 
forty-five or fifty blind children to 
live happy and useful lives rather 
than to have them spend their days 
as beggars on the street. ‘Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto 
Me.” A. L. M. 


How beautiful is that word of 
the Master, whether inscribed on 
the front of the shore hospital in 
Labrador, or echoing back from 
the home of the blind children in 
India! Cornerers will remember 
that we have two boys whom we 
support there, ‘‘ Blind David,” and 
Vinayek. The latter I hope soon 
to tell you more about; the Corner 
fund for the former needs eleven 
dollars more to secure his support 
for the present year. Those of you who 
keep Corner Scrap-books will find the full 
account of them in April 12, 1902. 

After printing that story about our 
“Blindies”’ I got letters from two little 
girls born in India, the children of mis- 
sionaries ; isn’t it strange that whatever 
country is mentioned in the Corner, a boy 
or girl pops up somewhere to tell us that 
they live there, or used to live there, also! 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I have become in- 
terested in your Corner and want to join. I 
am a little girl seven years old, and my father 
is a minister. I was born away round the 


other side of the world in India, where my 
papa and mamma were missionaries. Some- 
times they call me “the little Hindu.” On 
Sunday afternoon my papa gives me what we 
call a “Sunday talk,” sometimes Bible sto- 
ries, sometimes about when he was a little 
boy, and sometimes about India. 
Pomona, Fla. EVANGELINE L. 


That little girl’s name would fit her to 
go back to India some day and teach the 
gospel to the children there—who knows 
but she may ? 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I have read the Con- 
versation Corner for a long time, and would 


1) 
iy: <86*4i 


like to be a Cornerer. I am eight years old. 
My father and mother are missionaries here in 
India. They are going to take me to America 
soon. I have never been before. I suppose 
some Cornerers will want to\ know about 
natives. They have big nose-rings and ear- 
rings. They first prick a hole in the ear or 
nose, and then make it bigger by putting 
sticks or painted palm-leaf, rolled up, in it, 
until itis quite big enough to hold the jewels 
they want to put in. Some people put ear- 
rings on their little babies. Poor people who 
have no money to buy elegant jewelry buy big 
lead rings that bear their ears down till they 
split open. You can send to me in New York. 


Tindivanam, India. CHARLOTTE W. 


LE 


a tes. 


How sad and cruel that the children of 
benighted races must be tortured in order 
to wear showy and gaudy jewelry. I con- 
fess however that I occasionally see An- 
glo-Saxon ears pierced like those of ig- 
norant heathen to hold rings, and even 
Boston newspapers have long and silly 
accounts of the trinkets and gewgaws 
which certain fashionable folk like to 
display, and which must cost hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of dollars. But you 
Corner girls could easily tell them the 
kind of ornament recommended in the 
New Testament! 


For the Old Folks 


The lacking lines of verse beginning, 

Is it true, O Christ in heaven, 
(Corner, May 9) are: 

And the anguish of the singer : 

Makes the sweetness of the strain? 
The poem is said to be Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s, and may be sought in her poet- 
ical compilations. A Maine sea-captain 
sends the following about it: 

. About eighteen years ago I attended 
church in Sydney, Australia, and during the 
service read one stanza, written in 
pencil on the fly-leaf of the hymn- 
book, “Is it true, O Christ in heaven,” 
ete. It struck me so forcibly that I 
committed it to memory. Whether it 
was written correctly I do not know, 
neither was the author’s name given. 
I hope to see the true version and the 
author’s name. My wifeand I always 
read the Corner page with interest. 

Thomaston, Me. ¥. D. W. 


Thank you, Captain ; over forty 
years ago I met in the far Northa 
captain from your town, carry- 
ing Professor Chadbourne’s expe- 
dition in the “old Nautilus” to 
“‘Greenland’s icy mountains’”’—I 
wonder if he is living now. How 
singular that the stray lines of 
this Massachusetts poetess— 
daughter of Professor Fiske of Amherst, 
of saintly memory—should haye been 
penciled in a hymn. book on the other side 
of the globe, and there read by a Maine 
‘““master mariner” and brought back in 
his memory to answer the Connecticut. 
lady’s query a score of years later! 


The ‘queer old hymn” asked for (May 
9) proves to have been a famous one of 
Charles Wesley, and is reported by many 
correspondents, generally as in Methodist. 
hymn-books, although it is found in our 
old-time ‘‘ Watts and Select,’’ 
number 369, under the title of 
“The Beatific Vision.” Three 
stanzas are in Robinson’s Spirit- 
ual Songs ; the lady in “‘ The Stone 
House,” Newark, N. J., sends 
seven, and a Kentucky minister 
eight, with this note: 


Doubtless some one nearer Boston 
has answered the request of A. M. T., 
but as she desires to have “‘all the 
stanzas,” it is probable that no one 
else will find so many. This is from 
the hymn-book of the Methodist. 
Episcopal Church, South, now in use, 
set to the tune of “ Willoughby.” 
I have been a minister of this church 
for thirty-two years, and never heard 
it sung in the church service. 

Morganfield, Ky. G. E. F 

Referring to Julian’s Dictionary of 
Hymnology I find fall note of the hymn, 
as being in Wesley’s Hymns and Sacred 
Poems, 1749, and as haying “interwoven 
itself into the personal spiritual history 
of Methodists more completely than any 
other hymn by C. Wesley.” 

Come on, my partners in distress, 

My comrades through this wilderness, 
Who still your bodies feel: 

Awhile forget your griefs and fears, 


And look beyond this vale of tears, 
To that celestial hill. 


‘pe_hAstas 
> _ 
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of Testimony * 


The Testimony in the Capital of the Gentile World 


By Pror. EpwaArp I. BoswortH 


1. The completion of the history. Luke 
began with the testimony in Jerusalem, 
the capital of the Jewish world. He 
traced step by step its progress from the 
Jew to the Gentile, accomplished through 
the testimony of witnesses empowered by 
the Holy Spirit. Now that the chief wit- 
ness is established in Rome, the capital of 
the Gentile world “testifying the kingdom 
of God” the author’s work is accom- 
plished. These days in R»me represent 
in epitome the whole course of the move. 
ment. The apostle calls the leaders 
of the Ghetto and bears his testimony to 
them. Some of them believe; probably 
a larger number disbelieve. The unbe- 
lieving majority are warned; and then 
the’ witness turns to the Gentiles. The 
author dramatically represents as the 
last words of the great witness an ex- 
pression of his determination to turn 
from Jews to Gentiles and his confidence 
that the Gentiles will hear: ‘‘Be it known 
unto you that this salvation of God is 
sent unto the Gentiles; they will also 
hear.” Then for two years he continued 
his testimony and the gospel was estab- 
lished in the center of the world. 

Although the author’s work as pre- 
viously outlined [1: 8] was now com- 
pleted, it is entirely possible that he 
planned to write a third volume. The 
present volume closes with a suggestion 
of interesting matter in reserve. Certain 
great questions cry out foranswer: What 
was the result of Paul’s appeal to Cesar? 
What was the effect of his two years of 
unhindered preaching upon the life of the 
great city? It is noticeable that his first 
volume, the Gospel, closed as does this 
volume, namely, with a complete account 
of one period of history but with certain 
great questions crying out for answer. 
It brings to completion its account of 
Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection, and 
ends with his great commission to his 
disciples to preach to all nations. The 
query of course instantly arises, How did 
they execute his commission? To the 
answering of this question he devoted his 
second volume. If a third volume was 
projected there is no evidence that it was 
ever undertaken. 

2. The word of God not bound. One 
source of great satisfaction to Paul in 
these years of Roman imprisonment must 
have been the discovery that, though he 
was bound, the word of God was not 
bound. He gives expression to this 
thought in 2 Tim. 2: 9, ‘‘I suffer hard- 
ship as a malefactor, but the word of God 
is not bound.”’ He could still deliver his 
testimony. The leaders of the Ghetto 
were willing to go to him at the earliest 
possible moment. No prejudicial mes- 
sage from the Jerusalem authorities had 
reached these. Roman Jews [v. 21], per- 
haps because there had been no opportu- 
nity for such communication during the 
winter, These Jews were apparently glad 
to hear from an authoritative source an 


- account of this famous new sect [v. 22]. 


One wonders why they had not inquired 
about it from some of the Christians in 
the Roman Church. Perhaps because the 


*Comments on the International Sunday School 
Lesson for June 14. Text, Acts 28: 16-24, 30, 31. 


Roman Christians were scattered over 
the city, holding apparently only house 
meetings [Rom, 16: 5, 14]. The majority 
of them were Gentiles, and none of them 
were persons of distinction sufficient to 
attract the prominent men of the Ghetto. 

Paul soon became a famous character 
in the barracks [Phil. 1: 12, 13]. The sol- 
dier that was chained to him was proba- 
bly relieved every few hours, so that 
many were brought into this close con- 
tact with him. They had opportunity to 
talk with him about his interesting ad- 
ventures and travels [2 Cor. 11: 23-27]. 
They heard him welcome and consult 
with messengers from distant churches. 
They saw him kneel and pray with the 
various members of the body of young 
associates whom he dispatched from time 
to time on errands of importance to dis- 
tant churches, They heard him dictate 
to his amanuensis the first draft of his 
letters to these churches. A Roman 
soldier was the first to hear the epistles 
to the Philippians, the Ephesians, the 
Colossians and Philemon, These soldier 
guards heard him preach to those who 
visited him, and in time perhaps many 
of the soldiers themselves visited him 
when they were off duty. No wonder 
that an impression was made upon “the 
whole pretorian guard and all the rest.” 
These soldiers went campaigning up and 
down the world spreading the gospel. 

The prison experience gave birth to 
some of the letters that have most 
strongly influenced the life and thought 
of the world. Beautiful thoughts about 
Jesus Christ, his power and his glory, 
shaped: themselves with new clearness 
during these prison years. If Paul could 
have only realized that these thoughts 
were to enrich the life of a world, then 
undiscovered, and to be increasingly in- 
fluential for nineteen centuries, with 
what amazement would he have said: 
“T suffer as a malefactor, but the word 
of God is not bound.” 

3, The campaign stillinprogress. God’s 
fulfillment of his purposes has always ex- 
ceeded the expectation of his prophets. 
The enterprise in which Paul engaged 
with such enthusiasm was not to be com- 
pleted in a few decades, as he seems to 
have anticipated that it would be. The 
world which is the scene of the achieve- 
ment is larger than the world of his day. 
But the essential elements in the situa- 
tion are unchanged. The end to be 
achieved is the same, a civilization of 
brotherly men who worship God in Christ. 
The testimony is the same—a report of 
increasing interest, strengthening sympa- 
thy and deepening peace, as a result of 
association with the spirit of the invisi- 
ble Christ. In order that the world may 
be evangelized it must do more than hear 
the gospel. It must understand the gos- 
pel. It must comprehend the simple 
privilege and duty that confronts every 
man, namely, the loving recognition of 
Jesus as his Lord. There are people 
within a stone’s throw of most churches 
who are not in this sense evangelized. 
The Christian world will never in this 
sense be evangelized until the rack and 
file of the church supplement the preach- 
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ing of the gospel by utilizing the ordi- 
nary relationships of life in explaining 
through their own testimony what it is to 
become a disciple of Jesus Christ. It is 
by this method that Jesus proposed to 
realize his vision of the kingdom of 
brotherly men, and it will succeed. 

Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 

Doth his successive journeys run ; 


His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more, 


Congregationalists in Scotland 


The Scottish Congregational Union this 
second week of May held its annual meeting 
in Aberdeen, a city of cold granite but of 
warm hearts. Several of its pulpits were oc- 
cupied on the Sunday preceding by special 
preachers. On Monday evening a company of 
nearly 300 delegates and friends was enter- 
tained in the Art Gallery of the city by Mr. 
and Mrs. Leith. Principal Salmond on behalf 
of the United Free Church, welcomed the 
guests, and claimed for Congregationalism 
that it had brought a message of life and hope 
to the Northern part of this country, when 
things were stagnant and almost dead in the 
Scottish Church. Professor Cowan, of the 
Theological Faculty of Aberdeen University, 
took part also in the welcome and said that, 
while there might be differences between Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians in matters 
of church government, he had never met any 
one who could tell him the difference between 
the doctrines they preached. On the same 
evening, a sermon on behalf of the London 
Missionary Society was preached by Rev. 
George Gladstone of Glasgow, who is one of 
our most inspiring speakers on social and 
public questions. Rev. Dr. Garvie of Montrose 
presided. A point of novel interest came up 
in connection with the appointment of two 
ladies who had been sent by churches to rep- 
resent them. The president showed his sym- 
pathy with this new departure in reply to a 
speaker who disliked it as an innovation. 
Dr. Garvie held it was a plain principle of 
Congregationalism that individual churches 
were responsible for their action in such a 
choice, and the union should be prepared to 
allow the representation. 

It was made clear at the Women’s Meeting 
held subsequently that the appointment of 
lady delegates will be encouraged in future. 
Rey. Alexander Wilson, Paisley, was chosen 
chairman for next year. The English Edu- 
cation Bill came in for additional answer. It 
is hopeful that in view of further one-sided 
legislation Scottish and English Noncon- 
formists will stand side by side in the strug- 
gle for religious liberty and the rights of con- 
science. The noteworthy event was the 
thoughtful retiring address of Dr. Garvie. 
It was a plea for the importance of the New 
Testament doctrine of the church and an em- 
phatic testimony to the worth and supremacy 
of preaching as a function of the church. 
Preaching, he said, was even more important 
than prayer, as God’s message to man was 
more important than man’s appeal to God. 
The message of the Christian preacher must 
be evangelical, experimental and ethical. 
This threefold note was developed in criti- 
cism of other tendencies of today. The re- 
sponse that followed showed that the speaker 
had produced a deep impression. 

The union will probably meet next year at 
Greenock. 


Glasgow, May 15. W. M. Be 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 31—June 6. The Best Use cf 
Sunday. Neh. 8: 9-12; Matt. 12:18; John 
5: 9-18, 

Rest in cessation of work. Change of work. Wor- 
ship and service. Christian hospitality vs. self.in- 
dulgence. What is the ideal Sunday, and how far 
do you attain it? 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 756 ] 


—_ oo 
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The Literature of the Day 


Heredity and Social Progress 


The subject of this book* is one of 
great practical moment, of much com- 
plexity and obscurity, and of wide theo- 
retical differences. A discussion in this 
field to be profitable must be thoroughly 
intelligible. Professor Patten has taken 
much pains by announcements of the im- 
mediate object and by repeated summa- 
tions to make his presentation clear and 
consecutive. Yet, if we understand by 
an intelligible discussion one which puts 
us in fuller possession of the problem and 
makes us better able to interpret its 
familiar phenomena, we shall hardly re- 
gard the present treatise as perspicuous. 
The shadows of commanding generaliza- 
tion flit before the mind, we seem to be 
arriving at the substance of things, but 
the impressions slip away, and our daily 
experiences remain much as they were, in- 
terwoven, obscure, variable and perplex- 
ing. 

The author in reaching his conclusions 
assumes some simple state and traces its 
results deductively. Innumerable modi- 
fying conditions are passed lightly, or not 
considered at all. Thus the fundamental 
question breached in the discussion is, 
how is the surplus of economic power to 
be transformed into permanent social 
prosperity. The implication is that there 
is some necessary and universal movée- 
ment by which this transformation is 
accomplished. The unending differences 
which underlie this fact of a ‘‘social sur- 
plus,” and the consequent variety of 
movements which may follow from it, are 
not taken into consideration. 

Herein lies an incurable weakness of 
empirical philosophy as applied to social 
phenomena. It grasps the premises in- 
adequately with only a partial apprehen- 
sion of their true nature, and yet expects 

- that comprehensive conclusions can be 
deductively obtained from them. It dis- 
cusses moral problems in terms of physi- 
cal relations, and so confounds both the 
facts and the connections which lie be- 
tween them. As the questions of per- 
sonal and social life arise under both 
terms, physical and spiritual, they must 
be considered under both terms if the 
result is to be truly intelligible. If we 
raise anew all the familiar questions 
which beset our social experience, trea- 
tises like the one under consideration 
pass into the background and lose their 


explanatory power. 
JOHN BASCOM. 


RELIGION 


The Emphasized Bible, a new translation, by 
Joseph Bryant Rotherham. Vol. LL, Genesis— 
Ruth; Vol. Il., I. Samuel—Psalms; Vol. IIT. 
Proverbs—Malachi. F. H. Revell ‘Co. $2.06 
net per volume. 


Dr. Rotherham’s critically emphasized New 
Testamentis wellknown. This larger work is 
a new translation of the whole Bible, of which 
these volumes complete the Old Testament 
from the revised text of Ginsburg. It is in- 
tended as a companion to and not a substitute 
for the usual versions. The author’s purpose 
is to bring out by closer renderings and by in- 
dentations ard marks of emphasis, the true 
meaning and proportion of the text. In full 
chapters of introduction the translator ex- 
plains the purpose and effeet of his method 
and in special notes takes up a few of the 


*Heredity and Social Progress, by Simon N, Patten. 
pp. 215. Macmillan Co, $1.25. 


more pressing problems of criticism and in- 
terpretation. His position is conservative, 
but he allows himself the widest liberty in 
variation from the received versions. The 
work appeals alike to those who study with 
the Hebrew text before them and to the 
student of the Bible in English. 

Studies in Christian Character, Work and 

Experience, by Rev. W. L. Watkinson. First 


and Second Series. pp. 260, 256. F. H. Revell 
Co. Each $1.00 net. 


It is a well-furnished mind, both in the re- 
sults of experience and the results of reading 
which has given us these delightful chapters 
of interpretation for Christian service and 
experience. Mr. Watkinson is one of the 
best known Wesleyan ministers.of England; 
these foreible, genial and poetic studies of the 
spiritual life should introduce him to a multi- 
tude of American readers. 

From Love to Praise, by Herrick Johnson 


D. D., LL.D. pp.182. Westminster Press. 75 
cents net. 


This small volume of sermons contains little 
of intellectual stimulus but much of fervor 
and straightforward putting of evangelical 
truth. They were evidently born of an homi- 
letic mind and only the rare vivacity of Dr. 
Johnson’s thought keeps the mechanical divi- 
sions from destroying the vitality of the ser- 
mons. They must have been winged arrows as 
they came from the preacher’s lips, but little of 
their power remains. 

The Other Room, by Lyman Abbott. pp. 120. 

Outlook Co. $1.00 net. 
Testimonies of the author’s experience con- 
cerning the immortal life, which is to him so 
much nearer than another world that he con- 
ceives of it as the otherroom. The publishers 
have surrounded small printed pages with 
wide wastes of white paper. 

Jewish Forerunners of Christianity, by 


Adolph Danziger. pp. 326, E.P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50 net. 


An excellent popular handbook by a, Jewish 
scholar sketching the period of Hebrew his- 
tory in which the race emerged from tribal 
into cosmopolitan life. The treatment of the 
religious and ethical agreement between Jesus 
and the Jewish thinkers before and after him 
is as full and clear as any within the reach of 
the general reader. The judgment, toil and 
patience of the writer are exemplified in the 
choice of passages from the Talmud, setting 
forth the life and death of Jesus and the fig- 
ures of Hillel Shammai and Rabbi Juda, 
Answers to Prayer from George Muller’s 


Narratives, compiled os A. E. C. Brooks. pp. 
128. Paper. Bible Institute Colportage Assn. 


Life and Destiny, by Felix)jAdler. pp. 141. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. : 
Mr. Felix Adler is a unique figure in the reli- 
gious world, and his observations on things 
religious and ethical are always worthy of 
serious consideration. The present volume 
is a collection of the most characteristic of 
his sayings. The thoughts are so penetrative 
and original that the book repays careful 
reading. 
BIOGRAPHY 


The Kaiser’s Speeches, translated and edited 
with annotations by Wolf von Schierbrand. pp. 
332, Harper & Bros. $2.50 net. 


It is the opinion of the compiler and editor of 
these speeches by the most picturesque figure 
among living monarchs that their effect has, 
on the whole, been good. He writes, how- 
ever, with no prejudice to prevent his seeing 
their bad as well as good side, and his intro- 
ductions are judicial as well as interesting— 
bringing the separate speeches into focus for 
the reader with the conditions which called 
them forth. The book is an admirable and 
quite indispensable authority for the study of 
contemporary politics ; and an interesting pic- 
ture of a remarkable character. The trans- 
lation must have been difficult, but has given 
us the speeches in virile and idiomatic Eng- 
lish. A striking portrait of the German em- 
peror is prefixed. 

Seasoye IETF ronts Bp, issvel Cat 
Miss Yonge, or the author of The Heir of 
Redely ffe—to quote an almost better known 
name—is the only person who ever ventured 
to write a story about the experiences of a 
family of thirteen children. That she suc- 


ceeded in making the book, The Daisy Chain, 
interesting and popular is a singular evidence 
of her skill. She was one of the minor forces 
of the Tractarian movement in England, and 
her influence, mainly through The Heir of 
Redelyffe, has been acknowledged by a num- 
ber of well-known Englishmen. Her life was 
quiet and Miss Coleridge has filled the pages 
of her biography with accounts of her family 
and circle of acquaintance—among whom one 
of the most interesting figures was Keble, 
who was her neighbor and friend at Hursley. 
The book affords materials for a full study of 
its heroine’s character—almost too full, in- 
deed, for the general reader—and gives charm- 


ing glimpses of English family and social life. - 


Alice Freeman Palmer, report of addresses at 
Memorial service, Appleton Chapel, Harvard. 
pp. 100. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cts. net. 


In attractive dress, with five excellent por- 
traits, this little book embodies estimates of 
Mrs. Palmer expressed by Presidents Angell, 
Eliot, Tucker and Hazard at the memorial 
service held in her honor last December; Mr. 
R. W. Gilder’s poem, Prof. F. G. Peabody’s 
prayer, together with a brief introductory 
note by Professor Palmer. To all who knew 
Mrs..Palmer this volume will be a coveted 
possession, as well as to many who wish to 
know the secret of a life singularly noble and 
helpful to humanity. 

Two Heroes of Cathay, by Luella Miner. 

pp. 238. F.H. RevellCo. $1.00 net. 
An account of the early life and the services 
of the two Chinese students at Oberlin who 
were so long and so unjustly refused admis- 
sion to the United States. The story is told 
interestingly and effectively, and is of special 
value for the light it throws on the last days 
of the martyred missionaries of Shansi. 


VERSE 


Blind Children, poems by Israel Zangwill. pp. 
136. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.20 net. - 


We quoted the title-poem of this book on its 
first appearance in print, for its beauty and 
freshn°ss of thought and the spirit of hope 
that breathed init. We find it much the be-t 
achievement in a collection which shows 
strength, occasional melody and a deeply re- 
ligious spirit which only now and then rises 
to hopefulness. The poems are evidently in- 
cidental in a life of other literary achieve- 
ment and they have the roughness which we 
deprecate in modern verse but they have also 
the haunting note of true poetry and well re- 
pay study. 

Message and Melody, by_ Richard Burton. 

pp. 186. Lothrop Pub. Co, $1.00 net. 
These are manly, often resonant verses keyed. 
to a pitch of faith and cheer, and showing 
marked advance upon the author’s earlier 
work. Their taste is not always beyond ques- 
tion. It jars, for example, to hear the au- 
tumn fields compared to “a great rug with 
patterns interplight ’; but more than one of 
the poems—notably The Song of the Unsuc- 
cessful—writes itself upon the memory. 

Verses, by Bertha Gerneaux Woods. pp. 120. 

Neale Pub. Co., Washington, D. 0. 
The love of nature and of children are domi- — 
nant notes in this collection of brief lyrics. 
Many of them belong to the realm of distine- 
tively religious verse and all are deeply reli- 
gious in feeling. The author has an admir- 
able command of melody and her thoughts are 
poetical and helpful. ; 

Dane Bees 00 hb ee 
Mr. Norton’s verses are optimistic and spirit- 
ually minded, if rather commonplace and 


often metrically bald—as one might expect, - 


perhaps, from a poet who prefixes 

from Longfellow’s Psalm of Life as a 

to his book and prints only on one side of 
the page. 

Gotiure, Pulltps & 00. Se 
A tragedy of the Middle Age, poetically 
staged on Sappho’s Island, with striking con- 
trasts of Italian and Greek, civil and eccle- 
siastical tyrants, and the doom of 


3 


ee 
crag as the end for the fated lovers. It prin S| . 
*» 


good constructive power and nota little com- — 
mand of the difficult art of composition in 
blank verse. 


bl os 


- ; 


i 
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FICTION 


Roderick Taliaferro, by Geo. C. Cook. pp. 482, 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


A spirited and romantic tale of the fall of 
Maximillan’s empire in Mexico. The hero, 
a Confederate officer, and the French-edu- 
cated Mexican heroine with her mantilla and 
her passionate black eyes are of the sort 
that we used to get in fiction. The histor- 
ical background is well managed, but there 
is a problem serpent in the Southern Eden— 
the difference of belief between the sincerely 
religious woman and the pantheistic man. 
For the romantic mind there are thrills 
a-plenty in the pages of the book. 

anteratied are pp. 473. Lothrop 
The author calls this an “action tale” and 
warns us that we are to expect neither epi- 
gram, psychological analysis nor descriptive 
writing. Action it has in abundance. With 
the Germantown battle, a siege of the house 
where the heroine lives, a case of love at first 

, sight between a British officer and the most 
patriotic of American girls, two spies, one 
British, one American, visits to Valley Forge, 
an abduction, a secret passage and other ma- 
terial of like kind the author has contrived 
to keep things moving. The book will give 
the reader incidentally a good idea of the con- 
dition of affairs in the Revolution. 

a EmeNew vork $1000 
An adventure story of which the action takes 
place partly in an English seacoast town and 
partly on the high seas—with a wreck, mutiny 
and battle with pirates thrown in. It is clever 
and entertaining—the first part, with its sym- 
pathetic description of a boy’s imagination 
and ambition, more so than the last, in which 
Mr. McCarthy hardly shows the requisite 
abandon in picturing villainy, murder and 
hairbreadth escape. 

. Veronica, by Martha W. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.5 
The heroine of this Southern story suffers 
from an overplus of love, and we are per- 
mitted to see her heart turned inside out and 
to know her ideals, her agonies and her final 
growth from selfishness into peace, when she 
gives up expectation of finding perfection in 
a lover. 


Seopa pp. 256. 


GUIDE-BOOKS 


Titereny, Pilgrimages in New England, by 
Rawin Oy Bacon. BD. 532. Silver, urdett & 
0. 00. 


This book follows naturally after the author’s 
-well-known Historic Pilgrimages and keeps 
to the same machinery of the cicerone and 
his visiting and curious friend. The pictures 
are carefully chosen and serve their purpose 
admirably, the ground is well covered ; while 
an unusually full index puts the material of 
the book at the instant service of the searcher. 

Washington _its Sights and’ Insights, by 


Harriet onroe. pp 183. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. $1.00. 


This might be called a handbook to the gov- 
ernmental activities of Washington. It gives 
a full and interesting account of the various 
departments, with their buildings, methods 
and the life and work of their staff of helpers. 
Outside this, admittedly the most important 
but by no means the only element of the life 
of the capital of interest to tourists and stu- 
dents the account is exceedingly meager. The 
pictures are good, the historical and personal 
elements have much attention. The entire 
absence of an index would be inconceivable 
—if it were not true. 


Literary Landmarks of Oxford, by Laurence 
bps eng pp. 274. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.20 
net. 


In a familiar and conversational way Mr. 
Hutton takes-the reader by the arm and leads 
him through the various colleges of Oxford, 
giving him many valuable scraps of informa- 
tion and telling many interesting stories, 
which he has evidently been at much pains 
to verify. 

San Franciseo and Thereabout, by Charles 


Keeler. . 97. California Promotion Commit- 
_ tee, San Francisco. 


- A good account of the picturesque and stir- 
ring history of the city precedes the guide- 
book. The pictures are of unusual merit and 
beauty, and the book is comprehensive, read- 
able and beautifully made. We recommend 
it as a companion to the visitor in the queen 
city of the Pacific coast. 
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Bits from New Books 


A Definition of Art 


How shrewdly Coleridge discerned tbe 
truth in that definition of art which I am so 
fond of quoting because of its exactness. He 
says that painting is of ‘‘a middle quality be- 
tween a thought and a thing—the union of 
that which is nature with that which is ex- 
clusively human.” That is it, precisely. Art 
is an illusion of nature produced by a person- 
ality. Human individuality must be in it be- 
cause it cannot very well be kept out of it. 
Whatever we do, we speak ourselves.— From 
Van Dyke’s The Meaning of Pictures (Scrib- 
ner). 


Haydn’s Cheerfulness 


When Carpani, anticipating later. day criti- 
cism, hinted to him that his church composi- 
tions were impregnated with a light gayety, 
he replied: ‘I cannot help it; I give forth 
what is in me. When I think of the Divine 
Being, my heart is so full of joy that the notes 
fly off as from a spindle, and as I have a 
cheerful heart He will pardon me if I serve 
Him cheerfully.’”—From Hadden’s Haydn 
(Dutton). 


How to See the World 


Paris is universal. If you will go to the 
Museum of the Louvre, and take a seat before 
the Venus of Milo, and will remain long 
enough, everybody in this world, worth know- 
ing, will pass by you; crowned heads, diplo- 


. nats, financiers, the demi-monde; you may 


meet them all.— From Smith’s The Turquoise 
Cup (Scribner’s). 


The New Reality 


Will this march away from the earlier illu- 
sions lead Christian people to a barer pastur- 
age for the spirit? Will their religion be 
peorer for the change in some of its sur- 
rounding ideas? The previous history of the 
human movement should be enough to re- 
assure us on this point. What man has 
found hitherto is that the new reality which 
he reaches is always greater and more satis- 
fying than the old illusion which it dis- 
places. The tiny Cosmos of the ancients was 
not to be compared in grandeur with that 
which modern astronomy and geology have 
disclosed. And if this be so with the external 
world the whole analogy of things suggests 
that in like manner will it be with the inner 


_and spiritual world. We shall not go for- 


ward in every other department to go back- 
ward here.—From Brierley’s Ourselves and 
the Universe ( Whittaker). 


Church Going in Tanna 


Native ideas of dress were somewhat trying 
to our risibles. Ose day a man came to 
church with nothing on but a vest and a 
tall silk hat. At the next service the wife 
wore the silk hat, and sat with her neck very 
stiff all the time lest it should topple over! 
Every now and again she tried to keek round 
without moving her head to see if she was 
being duly admired! It was quite a common 
thing to see a man in a woman’s dress, and a 
woman in a man’s coat. Sometimes a whole 
family had only one dress between them, and 
each wore it in turn—father, boys and all, till 
it had gone through the lot.—From Paton’s 
Lomai of Lenakel ( Revell). 


Greeley and the Solicitor 


Some applicants, however, did meet with a 
refusal. Chauncy M. Depew has told of find- 
ing a visitor in Greeley’s editorial room when 
he madeacallonhim. The editor’s patience 
had evidently been almost exhausted, and as 
he wrote on steadily he would give an occa- 
sional kick toward the caller, who every now 
and then put in a word. Finally, turning 


round, Greeley said: “Tell me what you 
want. Tell me quick and in one sentence.’” 
The man said, “I want a subscription, Mr.. 
Greeley, for a cause which will prevent a. 
thousand of our fellow-beings from going to 
hell.” Greeley shouted: ‘‘I will not give you 
a cent. There don’t half enough go there 
now.” As Greeley was a Universalist, this 
reply was not so severe as it sounded.— From 
Linn’s Life of Horace Greeley (Appleton). 


The Power of Contrast 


I locked my wheel inside the camp and rode 
home with my wife. The marshes faded 
away behind, and the city smoke began to 
stain the sky in front of us. 

“* After all,” said my wife, ‘‘ without modern 
civilization and the contrast it affords, should 
we thoroughly appreciate nature? ” 

“No!” I replied, gratefully. “You have 
touched the‘secret of it, my dear. The brick- 
front in town is largely responsible for the 
charm of the little green camphouse by the 
river.”—From Buckham’s Where Town an@ 
Country Meet (Jennings & Pye). 


The Sense of Justice 


Who armed us with the righteous meting-rod 

By which our trust in heavenly love grows 
dim ? 

The fact that you and I despair of God 

Is common ground for faith and hope in him. 

—From Zangwill’s Blind Children (Funk & 

Wagnalls). 


A Little Beginning 

In the development of no other state have 
little causes produced such great effects as 
here, For example, it may be said, broadly 
and yet truly, that the seclusion of Muslim 
women, with all its disastrous effects at the 
present day for a population of two hundred 
millions, runs back to the fact that A’isha, 
the fourteen year-old wife of Muhammad, 
once lost a necklace under what the gossips 
of the time thought were suspicious circum- 
stances.—From Macdonald’s Muslim The- 
ology, Jurisprudence and Constitutional 
Theory (Scribner’s). 


A Bit of Sentiment 


& 0, poverty of the written word! How give 
it fragrant -breath and rose-leaf lips, how 
thrill it with shy maidenhood grown brave, 
how add to it the divinely deepening light of 
eyes that love! 

“T love thee!” It is the bourn of expres- 
sion; beyond it language may not go. Com- 
mon as air, these are the master words. 
Spoken newly and with truth, the old phrase 
glows with the colors of this morning’s dew, 
and opens to the latest lovers an Eden which 
no feet but theirs have ever trod.— From 
Cook's Roderick Taliaferro (Macmillan). 


Guarantees of Free Speech 


Mr. Clay, in a speech at the court house in 
Mt. Vernon, standing in the judge’s desk and 
taking up deliberately a book containing the 
constitution of the state, said: ‘Gentleman, 
I hold in my hands the constitution of Ken- 
tucky, which guarantees to every citizen the 
right of free speech.” Laying it down upon 
one side he took up the court copy of the 
Bible: ‘And here, gentlemen, I have the 
Bible, the ctarter of religious duty and lib- 
erty ; it bids us prove all things and hold fast 
that which is good.’”’ Laying it down on the 
other side, he, with the same slow deliberation, 
drew forth a formidable revolver, and laying 
it down in the centre, said: ‘‘ And here gentle- 
men, flanked on either side by the charters of 
civil and religious liberty, I propose if it shal 
be challenged, to vindicate my right to say 
today whatever I shall deem best.”—John A. 
R. Rogers in The Birth of Berea College 
(Coates). 
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Closet and Altar 


THE HEAVENLY INHERITANCE 


An inheritance incorruptible, and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven for you who are kept by the power 
of God through faith unto salvation. 


“T go to preparea placefor you.” It 
was as if He said, ‘‘In My Father’s 
House are many mansions, still I go to 
prepare a place for you.”’” Asif the man- 
sions were not good enough, but needed 
the finishing touch of His love.—Robert- 
son Nicoll. 


The wise do send their hearts before 
them to dear, blessed Heaven, despite the 
veil between.—O. G. Rossetti. 


Have you ever thought that some day 
you will never have anything to try you 
or anybody to vex you again? There will 
be no opportunity in that happy realm to 
learn or to show the spirit of patience, 
forbearance and long-suffering. If you 
are ever to learn these things you must 
learn them now, and O, when you shall 
see those glorious jewels shining in some 
one else’s crown which were formed out 
of tears of sorrow and drops of blood, 
what would you not give to be able to live 
your life over again and win the recom- 
pense which can only come from trial and 
suffering ?— Matthew Simpson. 


To give this body, racked 
With mortal ills and cares, 
For one as glorious and as fair 

As our Redeemer wears ; 


To leave our shame and sin, 
Our hunger and disgrace; 

To come unto ourselves, to turn 
And find our Father’s face; 


To run, to leap, to walk, 
To quit our beds of pain, 
And live where the inhabitants 
Are never sick again; 


Thank God! for all my loved, 
That out of pain and care 
Have safely reached the heavenly heights 
And stay to meet me there. 
—Phebe Cary. 


You will see again all those you have 
loved; you will recognizethem. . . . It 
is not possible to expect too much of 
God: every anticipation will be infinitely 
surpassed. The purest light which for 
our souls falls on the beyond, the most 
blissful picture of the future meeting, is 
but poor imagery, a far and pale twilight 
in comparison with the morning of im- 
mortality.—Charles Wagner. 


Joy of the triumphant Church! 
Light of the eternal city! let some 
shining of Thy glory come to our 
dull lives and dreary days. O Thou, 
our Hope, whose unseen presence is 
out daily cheer: where Thou dwellest 
we ate fain to be. Through glad 
insight of a childlike faith make real 
to our weak hearts the communion 
of saints and the inheritance which 
waits for all who strive in faith and 
love. May the heavenly temper rule 
our hearts and the gentleness of love 
control our lips. Give blessing in the 
midst of trial all along our way and 
bring us to-Thyself at last in peace, 
that we may see and worship Thee 
with joyful hearts. Amen. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 31, Sunday. Parable of the Supper.— 

Luke 14: 15-24. 

Christ’s fellow-guest thought of the privi- 
lege of heavenly feasting, our Lord responds 
out of the disappointment of his own earthly 
rejection. How widespread that popular re- 
jection was we may gather from the universal 
refusal of the parable—they all, with one con- 
sent, began to make excuse. Postponement 
is refusal when Christ offers life. 


Junel. Full Consecration.—Luke 14: 25 45. 

The hatred is by comparison when two loves 
clash. It is not a command to hate, but an in- 
vitation to love supremely. The life with 
Christ is stated here on the intellectual side— 
the side of calculation as the basis of decision. 
The will to love Christ often precedes the ex- 
perience of any feeling of love to him. Re- 
nouncement is giving into the hands of Christ. 
By it we become salt, purified for the preser- 
vation of the social order of the world. *The 
salt has lost its savor when the renouncement 
is so little a reality that Christians are indis- 
tinguishable from the world. 


June2. The Lost Sheep.—Luke 15: 1-7. 

The three parables of this chapter were 
ealled out by the scorn of the Pharisees that 
Christ should care for sinners, Men will 
never learn the meaning of Christ’s work or 
get its order right until they put this very 
thing as its foundation purpose. Only sinners 
have a claim on Christ. No others can even 
understand him. There is a touch of irony 
in the mention of these “ninety and nine 
righteous persons who need no repentance,” 
In this case they were the scribes and Phari- 
sees whom Christ had often denounced for 
hateful sins of which they were wholly un- 
aware. Note how Jesus holds his parable 
down to the individual. Men are not sought 
or saved wholesale, though the moment they 
put themselves in accord with Christ they are 
used for social purposes. 


June3. The Missing Coin —Luke 15: 8-10. 
Emphasis by repetition under a different 
picture, where the coin is absolutely helpless 
to reveal its hiding-place. Here, too, there 
is rejoicing—a social delight in the salvation 
of the individual. Note both in this and the 
preceding parable that success does not come 
without careful planning and diligent effort. 
Here is suggestion for careful study of the 
neighborhood in which God has placed us. 


Jane 4. The Prodigal Son.—Luke 15: 11-24. 

The younger son wanted freedom, and 
sought it in the ways of reckless sin. His 
father let him go, quite in the spirit of the 
proverb, ‘He that will not be taught by the 
rudder must be taught by the rock.’”” When 
the prodigal got to the end of his tether he 
found himself sighing more earnestly—for 
the lost freedom of his father’s house, The 
father was ready for the new life all the 
while, but his readiness could do the son no 
good until he was ready too. Even God’s 
love must wait—and suffer in the waiting— 
until we are convinced that only Christ can 
make us free, 


JunedS. The Elder Brother.—Luke 15: 25-32, 

As in the other parables the lesson of social 
relations follows swiftly on the story of the 
individual. The elder brother might have 
entertained a hundred times, but he did not 
care for entertaining. He would never have 
gone to rejoice with the shepherd over the 
rescued sheep. 


June 6. The Use of Wealth.—Luke 16: 1-13. 

Here the details of the parable cannot be 
pressed at all. The argument is from fore- 
sight without regard to the moral quality of 
its possessor. For his own time the wicked 
steward was wiser than children of light who 
do not use wealth with reference to the friends 
it may purchase for the life to come. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, June 7-13. Modern Lessons from 
the Rechabites. Jer. 35, 1-6, 18, 19. 

When Israel settled down to an agricultural 
life after the conquest of Palestine, one small 
tribe of Jehovah worshipers remained wan- 
derers and shepherds, after the manner of the 
Bedouin Arabs of today. Their leader be- 
lieved that the settled life was less noble and 
more dangerous than the life his people led, 
and he bound them to that life by an oath for 
all their generations. They were not to build 
houses nor plant vineyards, to sow or reap, 
and because the vineyard would be desired to 
supply wine, they must not drink wine. Sueh 
tribal prohibitions and taboos, as the Hawali- 
ans call them, are common among primitive 
peoples. These Rechabites had taken refuge 
within the walls of Jerusalem in Jeremiah’s 
time, because the armies of the Babylonians 
were in the land. No doubt they were en- 
camped in some open spaces inside the wall, 
just as gypsies encamp on the edges of a town 
in some vacant lot today. Jeremiah uses 
them as a parable of faithful keeping of hered- 
itary obligations; and because they had been 
faithful all their generations he promised the 
tribe a continual life upon the earth. 


Their refusal of wine was on the ground 
that it was the best thing; that is, the right 
thing for the kind of life which their ances- 
tor wished them to live and which they them- 
selves approved. Here is the meeting point 
of the lesson with modern wisdom in regard 
to.the use of alcoholic drinks. Men are 
always Jooking for a “sure thing ”—total ab- 
stinence is a sure thing with reference to the 
admitted dangers and disabilities of drinking. 
As the Reshabite abstinence was a form of 
insurance against the settling down of the 
tribe by removing one of the great incentives 
to land owning, so total abstinence is the best 
form of insurance against another kind of 
“settling down ’”’—into the folly and the weak- 
ness of the drunkard. A large proportion of 
the crimes of the world are committed under 
the influence of alcohol. . Total abstinence is 
not an insurance against all crime, butitisa 
sure thing so far as a large proportion of 
crimes is concerned. And it is so both di- 
rectly and indirectly. If the madness of 
alcoholic stimulus leads directly to crime, the 
companionghip of alcholic stimulators keeps 
one in the atmosphere in which crime flour- 
ishes. 


A large proportion of the unkindness of the 


‘world is due to the use of alcohol and the con- 


sequent loss of self-command. Total absti- 
nence will not serve as a destroyer of all un- 
kindness, but it will be a sure thing against 
the temptations to unkindness which grow up 
directly out of the loss of self-command 
through the use of alcohol. It is not neces- 
sary to fix the proportion—there is a propor- 
tion, as everybody knows. The wife does not 
look for kindness when the husband comes 
home drunk. The child is apt to keep out of 
his father’s way. From this sort of danger 
of unkind words and acts the example of 
Rechabites. - 


Back of this, however, lies the lesson which 
is most suggestive in their tribal faithfulness. 
We must not regard even our measures of 


precaution against temptation in a purely 


selfish way. The Rechabites had a tribal 
honor to consider. We are the children of 
God and have our Father’s honor and our 
brother’s good to think about. We have to 
make the most of self, not for self, but for 
God and our brothers. The crusade against 
the use of alcohol will never prosper as it 
might while it is urged on purely selfish lines. 
The children of God ought to have pure and 
wholesome bodies and an unfailing self-com- 


mand, for the honor of the tribe and forthe — 
honor of Him who is the head and Father of 


us all, 


yr 


wo 
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One of the most unique and successful 
Christian enterprises in the West is an asso- 
ciation of young men in Emporia, Kan., known 
as The Upper Room Bible Class. Under the 
leadership of Dr. T. M. Iden, who instituted 
the work several years ago among the stu- 
dents of Butler University, Indianapolis, 
from 400 to 450 young men are engaged in 
systematic Bible study. All young men are 
eligible without distinction of education, re- 
ligion, race or wealth. The work was planned 

‘and is financially supported by the leader, 
free from any organization or regulation 
except such as the young men choose to 
adopt. 

The accompanying cut shows The Upper 
Room as it appears at all times except during 
the regular Saturday evening meeting: a 
tastefully furnished parlor or reception-room ; 
a reading room containing from seventy-five 
to a hundred of the best periodicals, and in- 
eluding a small circulating library ; a veritable 
Aome for the many temporarily homeless stu- 


The Upper Room 
dents who constitute a majority of the mem- 
bership. 

When the hour for the weekly meeting ar- 
rives, a minutes’ work by the ushers trans- 
forms the hall into an audience-room seated 
with folding chairs, and the groups of young 
men become an attentive audience ready to 
sing the opening hymn. 

The plan is simple and effective. The les- 
sons are outlined by the leader in the form of 
@ personal four-page letter to each individual. 
These are distributed at every meeting, or, 
if a member is absent, his leaflet, directed 
in the leader’s own handwriting, reaches him 
in time for the next week’s preparation. 
There is no compulsion in regard to attend- 
ance or lesson study. No time is taken from 
the study hour for the time-honored “ roll- 
eall,” yet so closely does Professor Iden keep 
mental memoranda of his flock, that the ab- 
sentee promptly receives his leaflet. 

This system of weekly lessons applies ouly 
to resident members. The class, as Professor 
Iden considers it, includes all members who 
have enrolled since the beginning of the work 
in the Butler College Chapel. With the ma- 
jority of these he still holds communication. 
One feature of the weekly meeting is the 
reading of extracts from letters received every 
week from these absent ones; and a beautiful 
collection they are, frank expressions of grat- 
itude, personal items of news; such letters 

“as are prompted only by the rarest friendship 
and personal affection. From Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton and Ann Arbor, from Mexico and 
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The Upper Room 
By Olive A. Smith 


the far West, from the Philippines and from 
various mission points all over the land come 
testimonials like these: 


I cannot express the feeling of respect I 
have for the work of The Upper Room. I 
can only say that there I received deeper in- 
sight into the meaning of life than I ever 
received anywhere else. — 


Your letter came today, and with it came 
strength and hope and inspiration. ~ 


You make me feel that you have singled me 
out from the other fellows and, kind as you 
are to all, to me you have been the kindest, 


For every letter received Professor Iden 
responds with the current lesson leaflet, and 
the average weekly number mailed, including 
the few to resident absentees, is 150. 

But the crowning feature of this corre- 
spondence with absent boys is the annual 
New Year’s letter. An extract from the one 
sent Jan. 1, 1903, says: “Last year the New 
Year’s letter went’ to 4800 young men; this 


year it will be mailed to 1,670 bona fide mem- 
bers of the class.” 

This year’s letter consists of fourteen pages, 
and cost the leader, in postage alone, over 
$100. 

The natural inference in regard to such a 
work is, that it is carried on by a man of 
abundant leisure as well as abundant means. 
But whatever may be said of the latter con- 
clusion, the former is certainly far from true. 
Five years ago Professor Iden was called to 
the chair of physics and chemistry in the State 
Normal School of Kansas; a position which 
requires from four to five hours of daily class 
work. Add to this the inevitable demands 
upon the time and attention of a college 
teacher in a large Western school, also an 
earnest supporter of local church activities, 
and how large a margin is left for such a 
work as the Upper Room? Yet it is done 
aud with an absence of violent demonstration 
which does not always characterize our church 
undertakings. 

The Upper Room has come to be recognized 
by Emporia people as one of the rarest bless- 
ings which can come to any community. The 
effects of the work are so obvious; the type of 
manhood constantly kept before these boys so 
appeals to reason and common sense, that it 
wins favor where the more conventional 
Christian efforts meet only indifference. 

The young men choose their hour at The 
Upper Room in preference to the other Satur- 
day evening attractions which they are often 
at liberty to attend. The normal young man 
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is not an easy person to hold for any such 
obligation. He must know the wherefore of 
an hour of Bible study, even once a week, or 
he will spend the hour in doing something else 
which, for the time, at least, seems to him 
more worth while. He is not to be held by 
mere tradition, or conventional types of right- 
eousness which he is liable to pronounce 
“ soody-goody”’; and while he is something 
of a hero-worshiper, it is rarely given to one 
individual to reign in the hearts of hundreds 
of young men as Professor Iden reigns today. 
It is but added proof of a fact which in mo- 
ments of depression we sometimes deny; viz., ~ 
that those who reflect most completely the life 
of the perfect man, have the largest measure 
of the respect and love of all human hearts. 

No better illustration of the spirit of this 
work can be found than is contained in these 
following extracts from Professor Iden’s New 
Year’s letter: 


So far as known to your leader, there has 
never been a harsh or unkind word, or leok or 
suggestion in this place. 


How your friend wishes he could help you to 
realize that every man may be, in an important 
sense, “‘God manifest in the flesh.” 


What fellow among us, at some moment, 
even of his young life, has not felt the divine 
nature stirring within him, flattering about 
like a caged bird, beating the wires by which 
itis confined? Itis not so much an effort to 
escape as to get a little more room; to push 
back the walls that seem te be crowding in 
upon him, to expand, to extend the limitations 
with which he feels the flesh is hedging him 
in. ... Here is one purpose of Christ’s com- 
ing in the flesh: that we might realize the 
larger, fuller, freer life. He came to reveal 
the glory and the joy of the overcoming life, 
to show that the struggle through which our 
souls pass, like the effort of the moth to free 
itself from the lower life of the chrysalis, will 
finally bring us into the larger freedom and 
greater beauty of the higher life. O, fellows, 
isn’t it worth while, this struggle, this seeking 
after the better things, this rising into the 
purer air? Why should we live in the low- 
lands when the mountainsinviteus? Is there 
anything but death left for the man who does 
not struggle upward? And these wonderful 
houses in which we live; shall we not respect 
them and use them as most useful servants, 
but not masters ? 


A Move Toward a Separate 
Association in Florida 


The Congregational Church of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., has voted unanimously to withdraw from the 
State Association, in protest against the action of 
that body in withdrawing fellowship from Rey. F. M. 
Sprague, pastor of the Tampa church, declaring 
that “ this action is in our opinion and in the opinion 
of those acquainted with the circumstances, unwise 
and unjust and too severe.” The St. Petersburg 
church issues its protest against the General Con- 
gregational Association of Florida for its treatment 
of the Tampa church and its pastor, and suggests 
the formation of a separate association, those inter- 
ested in such a movement to meet with the Tampa 
or Jacksonville Congregational church at the call of 
either. 

The Essex South (Mass.) Conference has voted to 
petition the Home Missionary Society at its annual 
meeting in Providence next week to appoint a rep- 
resentative committee to consider whether it is wise 
to continue the work in Florida as it has been and 
now is. The petition sets forth that the society has 
spent about $200,000 in Florida during the last 
twenty years, that only four churches have attained 
a resident membership of 100 or more, and that the 
meagerness of the results, the claims of other sec- 
tions of our own country where our national obliga- 
tions historically and by reason of vast immigration 
are greater, make it proper to examine what 
changes can be made to prevent such costly church 
extension. 
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Bay State Congregationalists in the Berkshires 


It took organized Congregationalism over 
120 years to move from Plymouth to Great 
Barrington in the olden days; in the twen- 
tieth century this step “from the dooryard to 
the roof of the state” is made from one annual 
meeting to the next. As was to be expected, 
the enrollment fell off materially from that of 
the centennial gathering in 1902, yet there was 
a considerable host of perspiring churchmen 
who sought among the Berkshires relief from 
the heat and drought of other sections. The 
beautiful and spacious church was always 
well filled, and the auditors never went away 
unfilled. The electric line between Pittsfield 
and Great Barrington claimed many delegates, 
one way at least, and gave them opportunity 
to view at closer range the beauties of the 
Housatonic valley. 

The burdens and honors of presiding were 
shared by the moderator, Rev. W. B. Plunk- 
ett—famed as the entertainer of President Mc- 
Kinley at Adams—with Mr. Seba A. Holton, 
experienced in legislative procedure, Sand- 
wiched into the routine business of the open- 
ing session was a meaty address by Dean 
F. K. Sanders of Yale upon the value of the 
Bible in religious life enhanced by present 
day scholarship. In clean-cut teaching style, 
yet free from classroom air, he stated the 
eanons of interpretation and showed how the 
Bible is more valuable today than ever. The 
vigorous discussion which followed began 
with the remark that if all present day 
scholarship were of Professor Sanders’s type, 
conservatives would have less cause for alarm. 

The secretary’s report of annual statistics 
was not, on the whole, cheerful. Membership 
is practically stationary, the absent list is 
growing, benevolence as reported is $100,000 
less than 1901. Sunday school membership is 
smaller but attendance is larger. The num- 
ber of churches Jan. 1 was 605, a gain of two, 
and two more have since been organmed. 

The Board of Pastoral Supply reports the 
largest business in its history. Sixty-five 
churches have been helped in securing pas- 
tors, and 174 have sought assistance, 65 in 
Massachusetts, 67 in the rest of New England, 
and 42 in 20 other states from Florida to Wash- 
ington, and from New Yorkto Arizona. Those 
who complain that young men are not attracted 
to the ministry should engage Dr. Rice to 
make a tour of the colleges setting forth his 
glowing picture of the pastoral calling. 


THE SERMON 


Rarely has a meeting of the association 
been more deeply moved than it was by the 
message of Rev. John H. Denison of Boston. 
By his simple, direct, earnest manner, his evi- 
dent sense of the greatness of his subject, his 
apt illustrations and fresh application of ac- 
knowledged truths he seemed to bring every 
hearer into the mood to live a holier life, 
Taking his text in Rom. 6: 11, he showed 
what it is to be alive to sin, and what it is to 
be alive to God; how the life of one side of 
a man’s nature requires the death of the 
other, and what are the compelling reasons 
for being alive to God in Christ Jesus. The 
sermon was a fitting introduction to the Lord’s 
Supper which followed; and judging from the 
expressions of appreciation on all sides, Cen- 
tral Church and the Christian element in Bos. 
ton have good reason to welcome this new 
minister with confident expectation that he 
will do them a large service in increasing the 
_ power of what they hold as of highest value. 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


The addresses of one session were devoted 
to this vital subject. They were given pecul- 
jar weight by the conspicuous success of the 
speakers in the line of work referred to, Dr. 
A. W. Archibald’s presentation of Pastoral 
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Opportunities fittingly illustrated the points 
he made, that in dealing with the young the 
minister should be genial and appreciative, 
mentally alert, should brighten his discourse 
with illustration, and by living close to.God 
should preserve a winning personality. Rev. 
S. H. Woodrow—during whose half decade as 
pastor of Hope Church, Springfield, no com- 
munion has passed without accessions on con- 
fession—ina strong, logical paper treated the 
Place of Christian Nurture in the Home, with 
its Aids and Allies, the school and church. 
Especially valuable were his suggestions as to 
what may be done in the public school under 
the law of Massachusetts, which permits Scrip- 
ture to be read without comment. By the use 
of a handbook of judicious selections adapted 
to various grades, the child, in his twelve 
years of schooling, may hear nearly the whole 
Bible read. The history of the Jews and Pal- 
estine, which has inflaenced our civilization 
more directly and powerfully than that of 
Greece or Roma, should have equal place in 
the curriculum with other ancient history. It 
should also include the study of the Bible as 
literature and a system of elementary ethics. 

Rey. A. P. Davis was placed in the trying 
position of speaking to people already fagged 
with five or six hours of concentrated atten- 
tion added to the extreme heat; and his excel- 
lent paper on the Forward Movement in 
Religious Education missed somewhat of its 
effect because he failed te make the needed 
effort to vitalize his audience, 


HOME MISSIONS 


Receipts amounted to $82,600, less by $14,490 
than last year. Of this total, $28,964 came by 
legacy. For missionary service, $57,070 was 
used, of which $21,615 was devoted to work 
among foreigners, embracing thirty-one na- 
tionalities. Grants were made to 160 churches 
and missions, thirty-five of them among for- 
eigners. A new church of fifty-eight members 
has been organized among the Italians in 
Boston by Rev. Enrico Rivoire. The society 
employs 141 missionaries with an average 
salary of $791, which includes the estimated 
rental of parsonage. The secretary earnestly 
urged that the minimum salary be not less 
than $700. 

At the business: session, Rey. Joshua Coit 
was elected secretary of home evangeliza- 
tion, with the title of corresponding secretary, 
and Dr. F. E. Emrich was chosen to succeed 
him as general secretary. 

The addresses at the home missionary ses- 
sion were a strong feature of the program. 
Rev. W. A. Knight rekindled gratitude for 
Our Congregational Heritage, showing our 
responsibility for perpetuating what God 
hath wrought and the fathers have cherished. 
He traced the influence of Congregationalism 
in literature and in other denominations, il- 
lustrating the latter point by Phillips Brooks, 
the consummate flower produced by seven 
generations of Congregationalists, most of 
them ministers, 

Dr. F. E. Emrich, the newly-elected secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, in his sincere and unaffected way, 
presented his ideal of our responsibility as 
God’s chosen priestly nation for The Incom- 
ing Multitudes, and made the hearts of his 
hearers rejoice that this cultured, conse- 
crated, great-hearted personality is to ani- 
mate and guide home missionary work. 

Rev. 8. P. Cook, the Berkshire County mis- 
sionary, whose splendid work in the Forward 
Movement of evangelization and in minister- 
ing to prisoners commands the admiration of 
all familiar with it, effectively presented the 
case of The Country Church, which he claims 
embraces about 97 per cent. of the church at 
large, is the original and essentially the 


mother church of all the rest, and sets the 
pace for the city church. 


PROBLEMS—PRAOTIOAL AND SPIRITUAL 


Three strong addresses signalized the last 
evening session. Dr. 8. H. Virgin considered 
Rival Forces in Spiritual Culture, which he- 
grouped under the heads of tendencies, such. 
as hereditary; potencies, including spirits 
good and bad; and influences, embracing all 
impressions received through the physical or 
spiritual senses. Throughout he earnestly 
urged that the good be given right of way. 

Rev. P. T. Farwell in reply to the question, 
Why do we send people to prison? made a. 
thoughtful and well grounded protest against. 
the prison in its present form, which he 
claimed does not decrease lawlessness but 
rather roots criminal tendencies and fixes 
criminal habits. He deplored bringing first. 
offenders in contact with those old in sin, 
and advised that the methods proved success- 
ful inthe Concord and Sherborn reformatories- 
be employed in all prisons. 

The most brilliant hit of the meeting was. 
Dr. W. B. Forbush’s elucidation of the Prob- 
lem of The Modern Boy. Seintillant as a. 
Roman candle, unreportable as a bobolink,. 
tearing along at breakneck pace regardless 
of oratory, he yet kept his auditors in close 
and delighted pursuit. Their instant response: 
to his touches of wit and realism showed that 
they were but boys of a larger growth, while 
their appreciation of his evident knowledge 
of and reverence for his subjeer eee no less 
hearty. ay 

BUSINESS 


Little was done outside the routine. The 
committee on ministerial standing reported 


its inability to get all men to think the con- ~ 


ference a better repository than the associa- 
tion for safeguarding ministerial standing, 
and after a plea for uniformity begged to be 
discharged, which was granted. The com- 
mittee te consider methods of pastoral instal- 
lation noted the growing disregard of the 
custom, and attributed it chiefly to the fear 
of churches lest they be unable to free them- 
selves from undesirable pastors. The com- 
mittee advised the insertion of a proviso in 
every pastoral contract that either party may 
serve a three months’ notice of desire for 
change and that both parties shall thereupon 
unite in calling a mutual council for advice 
or action. This was approved and ordered to: 
be sent to the scribe of every local conference 
or association in the country. 

Much was said of the inconsistency of ask- 
ing a committee to study some social problem 
for a year and then refusing to circulate its: 
findings in advance or to allow it more than 
five minutes on the program, The constitu- 
tion was revised, ordering as formerly the 
printing and distribution of these reports of 
all committees in advance, and giving them 
also adequate program space. The associa- 
tion memorialized the Bible Society to issue 
an edition of the American Revised Version. 
It refused to shorten its time limit for receiy- 
ing Year-Book returns, and declined to buy 
a counting machine for the secretary, assum- 
ing that his salary is in part compensation 
for being a counting machine himself. Reso- 
lutions were passed touching the sudden 
death of Rey. Ellis Mendell and noting his 
faithfal ministry, and greetings were ex- 
changed with the Pennsylvania Association 
in session at Seranton, The next meeting 
will be with the Calvinist Church of Fitch- 
burg, and Rey. William E. Woleott of Law-— 


rence is the new moderator. Other officers ~ 


remain the same as last year, but in antici- 
pation of a vacancy in the secretaryship, Rev. 
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©. G. Burnham of Chicopee was elected as a 
possible successor. 


THE OLOSING SESSION 


Prof. E. P. St. John of the Bible Normal 
College in Hartford contributed a winning 
conception of The New Evangelism, which 
includes in its ideals both the educational and 
the evangelistic spirit. It expects children 
to enter the church when they have reached 
-@ suitable age, but to do so with a definite 
religious experience. Through careful study 
of the religious development of the child and 
faithful following of the lessons so learned 
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it hopes to bring this about in a majority of 
cases, 

The closing address was by Rev. F. J. Van 
Horn of Worcester on The Religious Signifi- 
cance of Evolution. No dry bones of science, 
but a popular presentation of the stimulating 
effect of evolution upon all the great doctrines 
of theology, was the address of this young 
man just back from Iowa to the Bay State’s 
largest church. Far from being the enemy of 
Christian faith, evolution was shown as put- 
ting deeper meaning into its every part. 


(For Notes and Nuggets see page 782]. 


Illinois State Association 


This body, which represents 364 churches 
and 441 ministers, held its sixtieth annual 
meeting with First Church, Evanston, May 
18-21. Dr. Loba, the pastor, committees of 
‘the church, the beautiful city and its abound- 
ing hospitality rendered the meeting enjoy- 
able. EH. D. Redington was moderator. The 
ehurch membership at last reports was 50,- 
‘792, with 56,333 pupils in the Sunday school 
and 13,247 in the Endeavor Societies. Benev- 
lence last year amounted to $153,204, while 
home expenses reached $676,852, 

The general theme of the meeting was 


‘moral and religious education in church, 


school and home. It was suggested by the 
religious convention recently held, and was 
in some respects a repetition of views ex- 
‘pressed in that convention. President King 
-of Oberlin read the same paper which he had 
read at the convention on the modern concep- 
tion of religious education as conditioned by 


the principles of modern psychology and ped- 


aagogy. Professor Coe of Evanston repeated 
in substance what he has often said before in 
‘Chicago on reality and symbol in moral and 
religious education. Both speakers paid a 
high tribute to the self-sacrificing work of 
Sunday school teachers, but sought to point 
out ways in which .this instruction ean be 
improved. 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE SUNDAY SOHOOLS 


- The committee appointed three years ago to 
study this subject made its third report, 
showing the need of a graded system of in- 
struction. Courses of lessons have been pre- 
pared by Prof. E. T, Harper and Mr. H. W. 
‘Gates, both superintendents of Sunday schools. 
‘That by Professor Harper, on The History of 


_ the’ Early Church, is adapted to the wants of 


seventh grade pupils: Two courses by Mr. 
Gates, on The Life of Jesus for fifth and 
sixth grades and on Old Testament Heroes 
for eighth grade, are already in use. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 


Attendance seems to be slowly diminishing. 
‘The ehief increase where any has taken place 
has been in missions rather than in the larger 
and better equipped schools. Additions to 
the churches from these schools have been 
gratifying and in all respects their work 
seems to better than ever. It seems al- 
most inexplicable that with nearly 700,000 
children of school age outside Sunday school 
influenee Illinois schools are not Jarger and 
are not reaching more of this unevangelized 
youthful population. Despite the faithful 
efforts of our Sunday school superintendent 
and his assistant, with multitudes of teach- 
ers and officers, the number outside the 
schools does not diminish appreciably. Cate- 
chetieal instruction is given in more than one 
hundred churches with good results. The 
feeling was constantly expressed that no one 
should be received into the church with- 
out understanding what church membership 
means and that in most cases there is need of 
careful training long after confession of faith 
has been pablicly made. The needs of the 


- Publishing Society were forcibly and elo- 


quently set forth by Dr. Willard Scott of 
Worcester, its president. 


Be r? Te 


AN INTERESTING SESSION 


One of the most interesting sessions of the 
association was devoted to the work of the 
Women’s Union among needy classes. The 
back of their program bore samples of each 
of the forty-three languages spoken in the 
state and twenty-four girls and boys, men 
and women, representing as many different 
nationalities were brought to the platform. 
The needs of the A. M. A. were forcibly set 
forth by Mrs. Woodbury and the successor of 
Dr. Roy, Rev. W. L. Tenney. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF HOME MISSIONARY 
WORK 


It is now a quarter of a century since the 
association determined to provide for its own 
support and make gifts tothe mother society 
rather than receive them. Tuesday evening 
was devoted to a report of the Illinois Home 
Missionary Society. Brief references were 
made to the city missionary societies of Chi- 
cago, Peoria and Galesburg, each of which is 
responsible to its own superintendent and 
directors for its own field. Wenow have two 
missionary evangelists for the state, but need 
four or five. Twelve churches have assumed 
self-support and five have been organized. 
To these missionary churches 303 persons 
have been added on confession and 114 by let- 
ter. Nearly $50,000 have been received for 
the work during the year, and toward the 
Jubilee fund of $50,000, the interest of which 
only is to be used, gifts and pledges amount- 
ing to $31,000 have been made. A feature of 


the evening session was addresses by persons ¢@ 


from different parts of the field,‘and a histori- 
cal address by Hon. T. C. McMillan, the pres- 
ident. Rev. W. G. Puddefoot spoke Wednes- 
day morning, carrying his audience, as always, 
by storm. 


OTHER BENEVOLENT INTERESTS 


Secretary Barton, happily introduced by 
Secretary Hitchcock, gave such a review of 
our work in foreign lands and especially of 
our educational work as cannot fail to in- 
crease contributions. Dr. C. H. Richards 
made it clear that he is the right man to rep- 
resent the needs of the Church Building Soci- 
ety, and Rey. Theodore Clifton proved anew 
his ability te interest people in the claims of 
the College and Education Society. 


PAPERS PRESENTED 


These were generally of a high order and 
were arranged to discuss a single theme. 
Rey. J. W. Nelson of Peoria spoke on The 


Imperative Need of Religious and Moral Edu- 


cation. Rey. W.B. Millard of Geneseo of The 
Need of Enthusiasm in the Bible School of the 
Church, and Rev. B. F. Aldrich of Aurora of 
The Part Christian Endeavor Has or May Have 
in Religious Education. A paper in answer 
to the question, Do the Educational and 
Evangelistic Ideas Include or Exclude Each 
Other? by Dr. A. M. Brodie of Hinsdale, was 
one of the ablest presented. Two addresses 
made a deep impression: one by Dr. David 
Beaton on Moral Training in the Public 
Schools, the other on Academic Discipline 
and Religious Instruction by Dr. A. A. Berle. 
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The interests of the Anti-Saloon League were 
represented by Supt. W. H. Anderson of 
Springfield and the work of the league was ap- 
proved by vote of the association. The teach- 
ing function of the ministry was set forth by 
Rey. Naboth Osborn of Mattoon. Rey. F. E. 
Hopkins of Chicago showed how truth is 
presented and emphasized by personality 
and Rey. A. B. Penniman how the whole man 
is involved in anything which he undertakes 
to learn or todo. The special mission of Con- 
gregationalism was the theme of Rey. Edwin 
Hobbs of Canton. The sermon Monday even- 
ing on “‘ Man shall not live by bread alone”’ 
was by Rev. Dr. F.S. Hayden, Jacksonville. 
The closing addresses by the moderator and 
by Dr. Loba, only deepened regret that the 
brief sojourn in the charming city of Evaston 
had come to an end. FRANKLIN. 


The Return of the Regiment 


They whom we welcome today— 
Why do the shout and the cheer 
Lining each step of the way 
Seem like a dirge and a tear? 
Is it that some may be wearing 
Laurels of others? Ay, see! 
Count the thin ranks of the daring ; 
Each wears his laurels for three. 
—Robert Underwood Johnson. 


Suggested Union of Congrega- 
tionalists 


Several utterances by Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian Congregationalists in connection with 
the anniversary week exercises of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association last week are of 
such a sort as to call for publication. 

Prof. George F. Moore, D. D., of the Harvard 
Divinity Schoo], addressing the Ministerial 
Union, said that it was characteristic of primi- 
tive Congregationalism that the formal bond 
of union was to do something together, and 
not a creed of what they meant to believe 
together, or to persuade others to believe. 
‘Our forefathers came to a great crisis about 
a hundred years ago; contended and sepa- 
rated, though without such rupture as has 
been the case in more strongly centralized 
churches. The dissociation came gradually, 
eluctantly, and finally organized and per- 
petuated itself. That is the external situa- 
tion. Does the internal situation correspond 
to it?’ Professor Moore thinks not. He be- 
lieves that it takes an historical imagination to 
understand what the difference was. ‘“ Mcd- 
ern Trinitarians are not tri-theists, but are 
as complete Unitarians as any who call them- 
selves by that name; and Unitarians no longer 
have deistic leanings or a conception of God 
in any way foreign to the life of men. The 
doctrine of arbitrary predestination is not 
preached in either pulpit, and both have to 
contend with the determinist trend of modern 
philosophy. ... Union must come by asso- 
ciation, intercourse and knowledge. It must 
come just as the disunion came, gradually.” 

At the meeting held in Tremont Temple to 
discuss the common duties of both wings of 
the once united denomination Rev. Samuel 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, in his introductory remarks made 
it clear that representatives of both wings 
came together that evening without com- 
promise of theological conyictioas, and to 
show their interest in things on which they 
do agree. President Tucker of Dartmouth 
pointed out that while a creed separated, de- 
votion to a principle united, that principle be- 
ing assertion of the rights of personality in 
matters of religion. He pointed out the limi- 
tations under which Congregational churches 
work, their lack of due sense of form in wor- 
ship, their weakness of organization in facing 
city problems, and the lack of authority in 
leaders and our disinclination to obey such 
leadership as we have, which, coupled with 
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the fact that the present is an era of very 
marked sense of form and of eagerness for 
organization and centralization of authority, 
makes our task all the more difficult. 

Rey. E. E. Hale described the spirit of 
“togetherness ’”’ which animated the Puritans 
and Pilgrims through the earlier generations ; 
read from their covenants to show on what a 
simple basis they built the great fabric—polit- 
ieal and religious—and argued that by a re- 
turn to covenants of the primitive sort and 
the abolition of creedal tests a union of 
churches through fellowship might be brought 
about. 

Rey. Dr. George A. Gordon said that the 
presence of such representatives at such a 
meeting was a significant sign. He held that 
candor and patience would be absolutély in- 
dispensable. ‘“‘ We must not be afraid to look 
at our differences and we must not beashamed 
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of our history of division. Nothing is to be 
deplored that has conscience and high serious- 
ness back of it.” Like to the motives of 
Nehemiah in rebuilding the wall around 
Jerusalem are the motives of those who seek 
aunion. ‘'There is common sorrow over the 
broken wall, a universal sense of weakness, 
the unifying power of a great discipline in 
exile, and a profound love in which religion 
and patriotism are blended in one absorbing 
passion.” “We are weak because we are 
divided; to regain our strength we must 
work for union.” This will come, he believes, 
through standing by the deeper thoughts and 
feelings and by opening up the depths of 
moral being for the sovereign presence of God 
there. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School pointed out the imperfection of the 
mechanism of the church at large today for 
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doing the work that needs to be done and its 
relative imperfection compared with the mech- 
anism of other social agencies. ‘‘Thechurch,’” 
he said, ‘“‘must learn the lesson of mammon. 
We have a rew world demanding larger men 
and larger methods in business. The same 
necessity exists for mutual combination in re-- 
ligion.” Professor Peabody expressed his be- 
lief in what has been said by some one else 
that if the passion for saving humanity which 
led to the formation of the American Board 
with its splendid career bad struck New 
England Congregationalism a generation ear- 
lier there never would have been a schism. 


s. 3 


‘This’ opinion Prof. E. C. Moore of the Har- 


vard Divinity School echoed at the annual 
festival of the Unitarian Association, at which 
he spoke. He believes that both Trinitarians 
and Unitarians a century or less ago operated 
from premises now abandoned by both. 


Other State Associations 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


Last year the New York Association held a 
memorable meeting at Buffalo, when the 
Home Missionary interests of the great me- 
tropolis and the state at large were merged 
into one organization with headquarters in 
New York. Very fittingly this year’s meet- 
ing was held at the other extreme of the state, 
in Brooklyy, at Clinton Avenue Church, 
where it received a royal welcome from Dr. 
T. B. McLeod, the pastor, .and from the 
Brooklyn churches joining in entertainment. 

The almost unendurable heat did not ruffle 
the good nature of the delegates or materially 
reduce the attendance, which was the best in 
many years. Dr. R. J. Kent, pastor of Lewis 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, made an admira- 
ble moderator. The Brooklyn Lagle, with its 
keen eye for eeclesiastical affairs, gave long 
and accurate reports. The presence of 
younger pastors was roticeable, aud the pro- 
gram was skillfully arranged to give them 
special prominence. Older members of the 
association missed Drs. Meredith, Behrends 
and Lyman Abbott, but their successors were 
in evidence, ready to share the work of the 
churches at large. 

The association, while full of friendly feel- 
ing, was not disposed to pass votes and resolu- 
tions without sha) p scrutiny. It spoke plain] 
on several urgent matters. It earnestly eo 
quested the venerable American Bible Society 
to publish or se)l the recent revisions and not 
confine itself to the translation of 1611. It 
fortified the A. M. A. in its work in the South 
and hoped that no bitter race prejudice 
against the Negro would deprive him of his 
constitutional rights. It appointed a commit- 
tee to report next year on the work and meth- 
ods of the Anti-Saloon League. It tabled 
several resolutions offered by the temperance 
committee calling for indiscriminate co-opera- 
tion with various temperance organizations, 
while it supported local option. It created a 
new standing committee on labor questions 
and passed a resolution urging ministers to 
take a more practical interest in civic right- 
eousness, The plan of associated church 
membership, offered by the committee on the 
federation of churches, was discussed and re- 
ferred back for fuller report next year. On 
motion of Dr. McLeod a unanimous vote was 
passed requesting the Church Building Soci- 
ety to reconsider its recent vote requiring in- 
terest on its loans. It was urged that contri- 
butions would fall off if the new policy were 
pursued, 

The sermon was preached by the retiring 
moderator, Rey. W. F. Kettle, on The Preacher 
and His Message. The divine call to the min- 
istry was emphasized. Every good thing is 
the minister’s business. Foreign missions 
and home missions, the great city churches 
and the smaller ones in the country, as well 
as his own, are his work. He is part of it all. 


Preaching itself, however, must be his chief 
business. 

* The asscciational essay, by Dr. F. S. Fitch 
of Buffalo, treated The Program of Protestant- 
ism. Romanism has a program. We see its 
defects, but recognize its power. Have we 
any program? We should follow the example 
of great business enterprises and federate our 
interests. 

Christian Education and Sociology was ably 
handled by Rey. N. E. Fuller of Corning, 
whose church is composed largely of railroad 
men. A most interesting hour was given toa 
Symposium on How I Conduct My Prayer 
Meeting, at which several young pastors from 
all over the state spoke, among them Rey, 
Messrs. Bailey of Syracuse, Dexter of Nor- 
wich, Edds of Sidney, Grein of Buffalo, Love- 
joy of Mt. Vernon and Pyle of Watertown. 

The work of the benevolent societies was 
freshly presented. Secretary Woodbury took 
up the burning theme of the status of the 
Negro, which was ircidentally touched again 
by Dr. Hillis in his powerful evening address, 
when he “brought down the house” by say~- 
irg that he would be glad and proud to make 
Booker Washington’s bed whenever he came 
to speak in Plymouth Church. Dr. S. H. Vir- 
gin spoke with great feeling of tte personnel 
of the secretaries of the Building Society in 
past years and Dr. Richards just elected, char- 
acterjzing each felicitously. Dr. Duncan, just 
from the South, brought an array of remark- 
able facts showing the growth of the Publish- 
ing Society in both departments. Drs. Stim- 
son and Ingersoll spoke for the Ministerial 
Relief Fand and the Bible Soeiety respectively. 
There was not a dull minute in the session. 

At the first meeting of the consolidated 
Home Missionary Society, Secretary Charles 
Shelton’s interesting report was followed by 
Dr. J. D. Kingsbury, who took his hearers 
into the cafions and gulches and mining 
camps of the Rockies, where churches are 
planted. Secretary Shelton reported 15 mis- 
sionaries in 16 churches in the metropolitan 
district and 51 missionaries in 52 churches in 
the state. Fivetwelfths of the money raised 
went to the metropolis and seven-twelfths to 
the state work. He paid a warm tribute to 
Secretary Ethan Curtis, his predecessor, and 
to the missionaries in the state. Thirteen 
members of the National Home Missionary 
Society were elected on the basis of the new 
constitution. 

Two full hours were given to the Woman’s 
Board and Woman’s Union. Noticeable ad- 
dresses were by Miss Stanwood of Boston, 
Mrs. Gocdrich of China, Dr. Cadman, asso- 
clate secretary, Don O. Shelton and Dr. Sarah 
J. Elliot. The attendance was largest at 
these sessions, the intense heat keeping many 
at home in the evenings. 

The last evening, devoted to foreign mis- 


sions, proved the climax of the three days’. 


session, and will rank with the best meetings 
of the American Board. President Capen 
gave an informal but telling address on The 
Difficulties and Successes of the Work of the 
Board and Dr. Hillis outdid himself in a fer- 
vid, tender, almost passionate appeal for a 
deeper interest in the world-wide work of the 
churches. An interesting side-feature was a 
gathering of corporate members at the Brook- 
lyn University Club, with President Capen, 
at which problems of the board were dis- 
cussed, Ei, N. P. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 


to the melodious Welsh melody of Abery- 
stwyth, with its plaintive minors and majes- 
tic majors, was resounding from the thirty- 
voiced choir of Puritan Church, Scranton, as 
we entered that spacious tabernacle, May 18, 
to enjoy the festivities and spiritual uplifts 
of the seventeenth meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation. From Rev. Rees J. Rees’s words of 
welcome to Rey. E. J. Morris’s powerful pre- 
sentation of The Doctrine of God there were 
no idle words or wasted moments. The ser- 
mop, on Heart Culture, was by Rev. Howell | 
Davies. Miscellaneousaddresses: Work Tc- 
gether, A Square Message for a Critical Age, 
The New Evangelism, The Coming Reviva', 
Men and Methods, stfuck timely notes with 
no uncertain sound; the speakers were Dr. 
T. C. Edwards and Rev. Messrs. C. A. Jones, 
P. W. Sinks, T. A. Humphreys and J. A. 
Jones. The spirit of these addresses might 
be focussed into President King’s terse epi- 
gram, “‘ Character is caught, not taught.” 

Two symposiums: Sunday School Methods 
and The Preacher’s Office—Its Themes, De- 
mands, Possibilities, provided excellent grist ~ 
for future grindings. Under the first topic, 
Mr. Elias E. Evans spoke of Musie in the 
Sunday School, emphasizing the value of 
competent leaders, and spectacular and choral : 
songs vs. the modern “two-steps”; Rey. A. 
M. Wood advocated in The Bible and Its Use 
in the Sunday School, that “we handle the 
Bible as a skillful surgeon does his keen, anti- 
septicized surgical tool,” at once cutting clean 
and cleansing thoroughly; and Rey. J. C. 
Luke rounded up the subject with The Life 
of the Teacher that Tells, recalling Emerson’s 
suggestion that “what you do speaks so 
loudly I cannot hear what you say.” Under 
the second topic, Robert N. Harris, one of the 
most successful pastor-evangelists in the 
state, presented the Preacher as Evangelist; 
Rey. D. J. Torrens, New York State’s recent 
excellent gift tothe Keystone State’s ministry, 
followed with The Preacher as Bg i a 
Rey. Evor Evans, moderator of Wyoming 
Association, closed with a lucid = 
of The Preacher as Prophet. Yet the infe 
ence was ‘ All things to all men,” rather 
one thing to one set of men. 
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_ The benevolent societies had prominent 
places. TheS. S.and P.S. was championed 
by the enthusiastic and enthusing Dr. Dun- 
can; Mission: Work A. B. C. F. M. by Dr. 
Creegan, who swept everything before him 
“as doth the whirlwind,” unrolling the world- 
wide panorama of the forward movement; 
©. H. M. S., by Miss Margaret Moffatt, who 
80 won hearts and heads that Rev. C. A. Jones, 
in substituting for Dr. Richards of the C. C. 
B. S., queried, “What can a man do that 
cometh after the Queen ?” However, under 
the caption Tabernacle and Tent, was entered 
a plea for the Jubilee Year of the Building 
Society that we trust will bring forth financial 
fruit. 

_ The moderator, Rev. R. S. Jones of Scran- 
ton, was reminiscent and cordial, making 
friend and stranger equally at home in the 
genial hospitality of the anthracite coal region. 
Of course we discussed the Great Strike. It 
isa daily diet inthat locality. On thesurface 
it seems ‘‘settled,’”’ but thinking men feel that, 
as of old, “the cave of the furies is still be- 
neath the Delphic oracle.” 

Measures were taken to fall in the van of 
such progressive movements as Church Union, 
outlined by Rey. W. F. Slade, and the labor 
committee of the National Council and the 
National Department of Justice in Crimi- 
nolgy, Washington, D. C, As it is expected 
that the new edifice of First Church, Pitts- 
barg, will be completed by next May, all eyes 
were fixed upon the Smoky City as hostess of 
the association in 1904, On Ai de 


INDIANA 


The meeting was held with Mayflower Church, 
Indianapolis, May 12-14. At the same time and 
place, beginning Monday, May 11, the joint meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies was held. This band of women, who plan 
a special line of misston work, Indiana Congrega- 
tionalists believe in and could not do without. It 
was suggested that they send a missionary. to 
Shansi, China, to take the place of Mrs. Davis, 
whose husband was martyred there. Mrs. Davis 
made several helpful addresses, as also did Miss 
Moffat, representing the home work. 

The associational sermon, by Rev. A. W. Ogilvie, 
was fresh and vigorous. It declared that the gos- 
pel is The Minister’s Justification and Power, sat- 
isfying the intelleet and saving the soul. 

Reports from the churches were for the most 
part encouraging. If Indiana is not rapidly get- 
ting more churches, she is getting more influential 
churches, and thisis wise. ~- 

In the meeting of the State Home Missionary So- 
ciety, Rev. C. H. Choate, president, it was unani- 
mously decided to raise the pledge of the state 
from $1,200 to $2,000 annually. The report of the 
secretary, Rey. E. D. Curtis, was a record of prog- 
ress and noted especially an encouraging financial 


- outlook. 


The distinctive feature of the association was a 
symposium on What Is Christianity? An entire 
day was given to the discussion. Thursday morn- 
ing, under the theme What Is Christianity—Indi- 
vidually Considered? these addresses were given: 
Christianity as a Doctrinal System, by Rev. J. W. 
Bailey ; Asa Mystical Experience, Rev. Levi White ; 
and Asa Practical Life, by Rey. O. L. Kiplinger of 
Michigan City. . 

The afternoon theme was, What Is Christianity— 
Socially Considered? The addresses were: From 
the Standpoint of the Family, by Rey. J.C. Smith; 
Of the Church, G. G. Crowdis; Of the State, F. W. 


_ Raymond. Under the leadership of Professor Gil- 


ium of Terre Haute and Rey. J. H. Crum, who was 
welcomed back into the state, the discussion was 
earnest and profitable. It was evident that Indi- 
ana ministers believe that contact with the living 
Christ and the application of the Christ spirit to 
all life’s relationships, is more important than tra- 
ditions, commandments and creeds. 

The program included: addresses by Secretaries 
MeMillen and Clifton of Chicago, Richaids of New 


_ York and Barton of Boston, with two by Prof. 


Samuel Ives Curtiss of Chicago Seminary. His great 
address on People and Customs of Bible Lands, il- 
lustrated by the stereopticon, yielded much that 
wae good for home use. 
’ , NOTES 
The largest delegation known in years. 
A dignified assembly, commanding the respect of 


__ visitors as well as members. 
- Young men in evidence. Modest yet capable. 
. nly welcomed. Ov Es Ke 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


A Sunday Morning in the City 
Temple 


The gladly expected visit of the new pastor 
of the City Temple, London, to the United 
States in June will interest American Con- 
gregationalists, we are sure, in a recent sery- 
ice which two Newton travelers attended. 

It was the second Sunday service in Mr. 
Campbell’s pastorate. The great audience 
was an inspiring sight, for it completely filled 


-the church, congesting the vestibules and 


overflowing into the street; and one of the 
ushers told us that 3,200 people were counted 
within the walls. The singing was wonderful 
in its volume and uplift, as the hymns were 
largely congregational and led by a chorus 
choir. 

The pastor, as he rose for the invocation, 
looked almost boyish. Although his abun- 
dant hair was nearly white, he was slight in 
stature and smooth in face. His voice at first 
seemed hardly equal to the great audience 
room, yet it was a strangely sympathetic and 
winsome personality that led our devotions, 
and the reverent and, quiet demeanor of the 
congregation made every word audible. We 
were specially impressed with the large num- 
ber of young men present. Even the pulpit 
stairs were filled with them. The pastor re- 
minded those present that it would be his 
endeavor to make the temple a church for the 
young men of the city—an endeavor which 
already seemed to be realized. 

In announcing that the offering of the day 
would be devoted to foreign missions, Mr. 
Campbell remarked that he hoped to increase 
their benevolences to this cause as he had 
generally observed that those who didn’t be- 
lieve in Christian missions had lost their faith 
in Christianity itself, for the two went to- 
gether. The sermon, which was on the love 
of God, was simple and earnest, with now and 
then a touch of appeal, an incident or a poetic 
quotation which reached both the heart and 
head. The preacher especially emphasized 
the great alternatives to which men were 
driven who refused to accept the ideals of 
God which Christ gave in the gospels, an 
ideal which verified itself in the experience 
of all Christian souls. 

As we watched the attentive and earnest 
listening of the congregation upon the words 
of this young and gifted pastor we measured 
as we had not done before the unusual and 
splendid opportunity which stretches before 
him in this historic center of English Non- 
conformity. May he long be kept in strength 
of body and courage of heart for his great 
work! W. Hy DAvIis. 


Yale’s Ministerial Training 


A recent number of The Congregationalist 
contains an article by a prominent clergyman 
and writer of our denomination, entitled, The 
Theological Seminary I Would Like to Enter, 
in which he speaks of the need of training 
“along the line especially of civic duties, ... 
of a lectureship... which dealt with the 
subject uppermost in the general mind,... 
for example, the race question, ... the tem- 
perance question.” Most of our seminaries 
today give some instruction in sociology and 
civics. Yale offers not only the teaching of 
the chair of homiletics and practical theology 
upon these lines, but also a special elective 
course for each class by an instructor whose 
time is divided between the academic and 
theological departments ; also the opportunity 
of electing any of the varied courses in the 
academic and graduate departments that 
cover this field. An examination of the stu- 
dents’ lists of electives would show a free 
use of these privileges. A feature peculiar 
to Yale and much appreciated by the students 
is theannual trip to New York. Twenty men 
from the Senior Class in practical sociology 


with twenty college Seniors spent two days 
of last week under the guidance of Prof. 
W. B. Bailey and with the assistance of vari- 
ous city officials inspecting social conditions, 
city, state and national institutions and pri- 
vate agencies for reform and education. 
There are in addition a number of occasional 
lectures by prominent men and an annual 
course of six lectures on The Responsibilities 
of Citizenship. Associate-Justice Brewer of 
the Supreme Court and Bishop Potter were 
the first incumbents. President Hadley has 
delivered the course this year, lecturing for 
the past two weeks on The Relation Between 
Freedom and Responsibility in Democratic 
Communities. Hon. Andrew D. White will 
give the course next year. Twenty years wit- 
ness many changes in the opportunities of- 
fered by the curriculum of a theological 
school. R. G. C. 


Can Oar Polity Be Improved 


The article by President Bradley, in the 
April Home Missionary, and the one in The 
Congregationalist on the Dearth of Ministers 
in Nebraska, raised the question, Is there not 
a need of some change in our polity, so that 
our churches instead of being wholly inde- 
pendent and largely isolated, would become 
interdependent and connected ? 

It is true, as Dr. Bradley says, that we have 
lost too many churches. Doubtless some of 
these have fulfilled their mission and ceased 
to be for that cause, but others might and 
should have been saved. 

Our independent churches have been a 
great power in the life of the nation. But be- 
cause they were the best at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century does it necessarily fol- 
low that the same measure of independence is 
the best for the twentieth? Should not the 
Church learn from the change in the affairs of 
the world and the present trend towards con- 
solidation? If that is found to meet the pres- 
ent business needs of the world, may it not 
also better meet the needs of the kingdom of 
God, at least that part of it that bears the Con- 
gregational name? 

I have known of several cases, where if 
some one, or a body of men representing our 
churehes, could have come in and given ad- 
vice backed by authority it might have saved 
the chursh from disaster and also been a 
great blessing to the town. Often, as is 
shown in the article on the conditions in 
Nebraska, our smaller churches need some 
one from the outside to give them advice, who 
in some official way represents the churches 
of the state or a part of it. It would also 
often be found that these churches would be 
glad to have this help. More power should 
also be given to the Home Missionary Society 
in saying who shall be the pastors of churches 
receiving missionary aid. Much avoidable 
harm has been done because the church chose 
its pastor contrary to the best judgment of 
the missionary superintendent or secretary. 
The missionary committee of the local associa- 
tion should use care in passing upon the re- 
quests of churches for aid, and not sign appli- 
cations without, if possible, thorough investi- 
gation. 

Some may say that this is Conk to the 
spirit of Congregationalism. I do not think, 
that because our order is the best there is at 
present, it cannot be improved. That polity 
is best which, on the whole, accomplishes the 
best results. Our churches could take some 
of the good things from the other orders and 
combine them with our own to the advantage 
of Congregationalism. If our future is to be 
as gorious as the past, something must be 
done to prevent this waste. The problem is 
worthy of the careful consideration of the 
best thinkers of our church. May we hear 
from them on the subject ? 

Larchwood, Io. GrorGcr A. WICKWIBE. 
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Calls 

ALEXANDER, KARL B., Melville and Edmunds, 
N.D., to McHenry. Accepts. 

Bracu, DAvID N., formerly of First Ch., Denver, 
Col., and recently supplying at North Ch., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., to become president of Bangor 
Sem. and professor of sacred rhetoric. Accepts. 

BLAISDELL, JAS. A., Olivet, Mich., to the chair of 
Biblical and religious instruction at Beloit Coll., 
Beloit, Wis., also to the professorship of,history 
in Olivet Coll, 

Brown, GEO. H., Yale Sem., to Disciples Ch., 
Bridgeport, Ct. Accepts. 

Byers, R. C., Colorado 8prings, Col., to Platte 
Valley Ch., Denver. Accepts, and is at work. 

CALDWELL, JESSE C., Yale Sem., to Disciples Ch., 
Selma, Ala. Accepts. 

CHAPIN, Miss 8. A., Lyons, Col., to Red Cliff and 
Gilman. Accepts. 

Grier, LEE E., Platte Valley Ch., Denver, Col., to 
Julesburg. Accepts, and is at work. 

GRAEPER, FRED’K H., Bangor Sem., to German 
Evangelical Ch., Wooster, O. Accepts. 

GREEN, EVERETT E., Yale Sem., to assistant pas- 
torate, Westminster Presb. Ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

Horwoop, JOAN L., Yale Sem., to chaplaincy of 
Kamehameha School, Honolulu, H. I. Accepts. 

HvuGGETT, J. PERCIVAL, Prof. in Iowa Univ., to 
First Ch., Cedar Rapids, Io. 

JZVNE, CHAS. A., Chicago Sem., to Pingree and 
Buchanan, N.D. Accepts. 

MARKHAM, Lucius C., Cora, Kan., to Douglass. 
Accepts. 

McBRIDE, W. HENRY, Bristol, Me., to Machias- 
port. 

MCKINNEY, SAn’t T., Cripple Creek, Col., to serve 
also Elliott Chapel. Accepts. 

MILLS, HERBERT L., Bangor Sem., to Cherry Hill 
and Park Vale Chs., Omaha, Neb. Accepts for 
four months, with a view to permanency. 

MORSON, Rop’t K.,, St. John, N. B., to Yarmouth, 
Me. 

PIERCE, JASON N., Yale Sem., to Mt. Carmel, Ct., 
for three years. 

PIERCE, WM., Danvers, Ill., to Forrest. Accepts. 

REES, JAS. E., Yale Sem., to New Fairfield, Ct., 
where he has been supplying. Accepts. 

SCHOFIELD, JNO., People’s Ch., Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Port Huron, Mich. Accepts. 

SHOCKLEY, ALBERT D., to remain another year 
at Hetiand, 8S. D. 

SMiruH, CHAs. W., Arriba and Flagler, Col., to Lad- 
bury and Getchell, N. D. Accepts, to begin early 
in June. 

SmiryH, N. Fay, of the faculty of Mt. Hermon and 
Northfield schools, to E. Northfield, Mass. Ac- 
cepts. 

SPANGLER, GEO. B., Capioma and Oneida, Kan., 
to give his entire time to Capioma. 

STRONG, J. SELDEN, Abington, Ct., to Riverside, 
Me. Accepts. 

WEBSTER, FRANKLIN G., Summer Hill and Gro- 
ton, N. Y.,to Lincklaen and De Ruyter. Accepts. 

Wrinpkross, T. B., recently of Newfoundland, to 
Anamoose, N.D., with service also in the new 
town of Drake. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 
FREARY, FRED’K, 0. Hammond St. Ch., Bangor, 
Me., May 21. Parts by Rev. Messrs. B. B. Mer- 
rill, C. H. Cutler and Prof. 0. A. Beckwith. 
WARREN, WILLIS A., i. Lake City, Minn., May 18. 
Sermon, Rev. J. H. Albert; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. J. F. Taintor, 8. T. Beatty, E. W. Jenney 
and ©, H. McIntosh. 


Resignations 

CRAIG, TimoTHy C., Franconia, N. H., to take 
effect July 1. 

i LYMAN, Milford, Kan. Removes to Garden 

A 

JONES, JOHN E., Harvey, N. D. 

LANPHEAR, WALTER, Geddes, 8. D. 

Lewis, THos. E., Archwood Ave. Ch., Cleveland, 
O., to take effect July 1. 

Lopwick, WM., resigns as direetor of music, Berea 
Col., Berea, Ky. He will return to the pastorate. 

LOWELL, JoHN N., West Ch., Haverhill, Mass., 
declines to withdraw his resignation, in spite of 
the fact that the church voted not to accept it. 

MUNSON, MYRON A., Warren, Ct., to take effect 
July 1. 

SCHOONOVER, HiRAmM G., Angola, N.Y. 

Txrirr, Ina J., Bedford, Mich. 

Witton, Riowarp T., E. Derry, N. H., after six 
years’ service, to take effect “ on or before Dec. 1.” 


Summer Supplies 

Couiins, W. L. B., reeently of Kenton, Mich., at 
Walpole, N. H., until Jan. 1, 1904, 

DunLaP, Rocker A., Bangor Sem., at Paterson, 
N. J., for one month. 

HOLBROOK, FRED U., Cleveland, O., at Franklin 
Ave. Ch., same city. 

FROM YALE SEMINARY 

ApDAmMs, Epw. B., at Mt, Washington, Mass., during 

August and September. 


Record of the Week 


BLOMFIELD, Epw. A., at Durham, Ct. 

BROWN, ALBERT R., at Errol, N. H. 

Brown, Ron’t E., at Mt. Washington, Mass., 
during June and July. 

CLAPP, RAYMOND G., at N. Belfast, Me. 

Cook, HARRY B., at San Miguel, Cal. 

DRIVER, GEO. G., at S. Wallingford, Vt. 

GUERNSEY, HENRY H., at Vinita, Ind. Ter. 

HAIL, WM. J., at Albany, Me. 

HARWELL, Rop’r R., at Northfield, Me. 

Hout, Mitton C, at Crowley, La. 

HUNTING, HAROLD, at Bassett, Neb. 

JONES, THOS., at Brule, Neb. 

NorTH, Crecit C., at Minatore, Neb. 

PoRTER, GEO. E., at Morris Cove, Ct., for one year. 

PRIGMORE, JOS. D., at Joplin, Mo. 

RORABACK, ALBERT E., at South Bend, Ind. 

RounpDy, RODNEY W., will do parish work in Grand 
Ave. Ch., New Haven, Ct., till September. 

SCHEUERLE, JOHN A., at Elisworth Falls, Me. 

ScorT, EVAN W., at St. Clair, Mion. 

VONLUBKEN, FRED’K L. H., at Keystone, Miss. 


Personals 


BINKHORST, ARIE, on closing his work at St. 
John’s, Mich., was given a fine camera and $120 
in gold. His health compels him to rest from pas- 
toral work for a time. 

Forp, Rop’t, who is just ending work at Campton, 
N. A., will remove to his home in Danbury. 

HATCH, DAyip P., Franklin, N. H., is suffering 
from a dislocated shoulder, caused by a fall. 

KELSEY, HenRy H., Fourth Ch., Hartford, Ct., 
has been yoted a three months’ yatation, having 
served 14 years with only short periods of rest. 

LABAREE, JOHN O., Saugus, Mass., has been granted 


two months’ vacation at the close of his tenth - 


year’s service. 

WHITAKER, JOHN H., Atlantic, Mass., was recently 
presented, on his birthday, with $100 by friends 
in his church. 


American Board Appointments 


JAGNOW, ALBERT A., a young German, graduate 
of Newark Theol. Sem., Bloomfield, N. J., has 
been appointed to Ruk, Caroline Is., and sails 
early next month. 


Increase in Salary 


EAMES, CHAS. O., South Ch., Rochester, N.Y. $300. 
Hypbk, FRED’K § ,, Groton, Ct. $100. 
PATTERSON, SAM’t C., Petaluma, Cal. \$200. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Second Ch., 17 May. 16 
members. Organized under the original Scrooby 
covenant. 

Somers, Io. 5 members. 


Dedications 


Iowa City, Ilo.—Pipe organ, dedicated with con- 
cert, May 8, organist being Henry W. Matlack, 
director of Lowa College School of Music at Grin- 
nell. 

MANCHESTER, N.H., Franklin St.—$10,000 Hutch- 
ings-Votey organ, 2,039 pipes, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank P. Carpenter. Dedicated May 10, 
with fine poem by the pastor, Dr. B. W. Lock- 
hart, whicb we print on another page. 

NAUGATUCK, Ct., Rev. Sherrod Soule, minister, 
Chureh edifice, May 20. Hutchings-Votey organ, 
May 22, 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


BROOKLINE, MAss.—Beneficiaries of the late John 
W. Shapleigh inelude: In Boston, A. B. C. F. M., 
City Missionary Society, Home for Aged Couples, 
Immanuel Congregational Ch. $1,000 for poor; 
in Brookline, Leyden Ch., $10,000 for build- 
ing fund; Harvard Ch., $2,000 for Sunday school; 
St. Mark’s M. E. Ch., $1,000 for poor. Several 
other benevolent organizations are remembered, 
though none of the legacies are available until 
after the death of the widow and daughter. 

SoutH WEyMoUTH, MAss, Old South.—New, 
thoroughly equipped church organ offered by 
Mrs. William Dyer, a member, as a memorial of 
her husband, for many years leader of the choir, 
and a prominent officer of the church. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—By the will of Richard W. 
Rice these institutions benefit: Memorial Ch., 
Springfield, $1,800; Hampden Homeopathic 
Hospital, Springfield, $1,000; Springfield Home 
for Aged Men, $1,000; A. B.C. F. M., Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society, American 
Missionary Association, American Humane Edu- 
cation Society of Boston, Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Hampden 
Normal and Agricultural Institute of Hampton, 
Va.; im Springfleld, Rescue Mission, Park Com- 
mission fur purchase of birds and animals, City 
Library, Art Museum, E. K. Wilcox Relief Corps, 
Orpheus Club, $500 each. 


Unusual Features 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Central.—Under Rey. J. B. Sil- 
cox a campaign has been waged against the saloon 
and all houses of wrongdoing. Mr. W. W. Bu- 
chanan, the temperance lecturer, is honored with a 


parliamentary nomination; and another member 
Mr. A. L. Maclean, will be one of Manitoba’s four 
delegates to the World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion at Jerusalem in 1904, 


Accessions to the Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. - 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 
Bernicia — 6 Hay Springs te 
Fresno — 25 McCook — 18 
Oakland, Oak Chapel — 10 Cherry Hill 15 15 
Petaluma 8 13 _ Parkvale - 
Saratoga 8 10 Plainview — 67 
N. Berkeley Ti ae 
nate NEW JERSEY 
CONNECT 
Par 14 19 
Chester 41) oo 14 
E. Hampton — 14 ¥E. Orange, First — 34 
Monroe = ,2 Glen Ridge 30 
rence $l 42 Hoboken 23 26 
alisbury « Firs’ 21 27 
Torrington Center 17 18 ae aL : ee 32 
Westchester = ii goes 4 3 
Winsted 14 19 UPS 
ILLINOIS NEW YORK 
Obiesgs People’s — _7 Buffalo, First 10 23 
Bethel 10 13 Copenhagen 4 4 
St. James,German 7 7 Cortland — 30 
Bethel 11 14 Irondequoit — 3F 
Chicago Lawn 12 15 Mt. Vernon 8 4 
Doremus 12 12 New York, Tompkins 
Green St. 10 15 = Ave. 70 112 
Lake View 10 11 Oswego Falls 16 21 
Maplewood 4 4 Roland — 26 
New England 1 7 West Bloomfield 23 23 
Elburn — 7 
Evanston, First 4 10 NORTH DAKOTA 
Moline 24 
Oak Park, First 4 6 Carrington — 10 
Peru 8 8 Colfax _ 14 
10WA Marion —- 2 
Dubu 1e4 = oe OHIO 
Earlville Belpre -—- ll 
Fontanelle 6 8 Breckavilia T - 
Tonle 4 8 Ironton ~ 26 ao 
ews et armar _ 
Tabor 25 33 ——— 15 29 
Waterloo — 6 
paste: Al wie ee 5. 
Atchison 7 10 vi = 
Sabetha - ie 
Wie — 12 Waurika — 14 
MAINE 
Boge ity 3 = OREGON 
Sherman s , —) 1% 
South Bristol - 3s eo Sis 
Pendleton —- 6 
sgiecar tt amile Portland, Hassalo St.— 4 
Chesterfield 6 6 ~ First 8 16 
East Dougiass 19 22 
oa — odd CO 9 SOUTH DAKOTA 
ie 6 12 Beresford 412 
N. Brookfield 8 § Canova 14 17 
North New Salem — 15 Redfield ° — 2% 
Somerville, High- Wintred 6 
land 17 23 
Springfield, South — 13 WISCONSIN 
Waltham 5 10 -paraboo a oF 
MICHIGAN Cashton 2s 
Armada 18 14 Eau Claire, First —- &$ 
Covert — 35 Elroy =— & 
Fruitport — 7 FLA 4 4 
Jenison — 24 Kaukauna -—- 3 
Kalamazoo — 5 Madison, First —- 17 
Pontiac t 10° re — 10 
St. Johns 3 16 New London — 16 
Three Oaks — 10 Park Falls — 7 
Randolph 4 4 
MINNESOTA Stockbridge 4 10 
ie he i — 5 Waupun 9 & 
nneapolis, - 
grin P 12 17 OTHER STATES 
Park Rapids 9 9 Athens, Ga. — & 
Westbrook — 16 bards haa be * 
MISSOURI denen R. I. 
Hannibal ’ 56 8 _ Elmwood 5 6 
Iberia 3 7 Seattle, Wn. b&b 10 
Thayer 6 7 Susquehanna, Pa. 1 T 


Conf., 817. Tot., 1,892. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NQ SUBSTITUTE 


30 May 1903 
Temperance 


The superintendent of the Kansas division 
of the Santa Fé railroad has discharged six 
men who had a reputation of being saloon 
loafers. He reasons that if the company has 
-a tule to that effect that it should be enforced, 
-and that the rule is a good one calculated to 
preserve life and property, both of which are 
costly when damage suits after collisions have 
to be settled in or out of court. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


"BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 1, 
10.30 A.M. Speaker, Field Secretary Penniman; sub- 
ject, The Aim and Methods of the Am. Anti-Saloon 

League. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 2-4. pe 

BENNINGTON COUNTY CONFERENCE, Peru, Vt., June 2. 

ANDOVER SEMINARY ANNIVERSARIES, June 7-11. 

‘PITTSBURG ASSOCIATION, Ebensburg, Pa., June 8, 9. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, annual meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Mass., June 10. 

CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONVENTION, Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago, June 23-30. 

* SOUTHERN YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July 1-8. 

“NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
July 6-10. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y. P. S. C. E., Denver, Col., 
July 9-13. 

MNTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSION- 
ARY CONFERENOE, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 
July 21-31, 

“OLDER Boys’ CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, Lake George, 

Y., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


‘Vermont, Burlington, June 9 
Oonnecticut, New Haven, - June 16 
Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Hach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
“money should be sent with the notice. 


BAKER—In Manchester, Io., “eae 16, Rey. Ariel Anson 
Baker. He was a graduate of the University of Ver- 
mont and Andover Sem., and preached in Congrega- 
tional pulpits for 48 cous in California, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Iowa and Nebraska. 

CLARK—In Barre, May 20, Oramel Clark, aged 86 yrs. 

DREW-—In W. Mansfield, after a long illness, Rev. James 
_B. Drew, formerly superintendent of the St. Paul 
Cong. Union. 

@HARRAH—In Galva, Ill., Apri] 18, Rev. Charles C. Har- 
rah of Des Moines, Io., aged 62 yrs. His pastorates for 
the tt 30 years have been in Brookfield, Mo., Galva 
and Peoria, Ill., Monroe, Newton and Des Moines, Io. 

MOCHRIDGE—In Long Beach, Cal., April 20, Rev. 
George C. Lochridge, aged 57 yrs. He had been in pas- 

ears, serving churches at Center 


toral work for 25 
Point, Io., Seneca, Kan., Elkhorn and Waupun, Wis. 


SHATTUCK—May 17, Mary C. Shattuck of New Ips- 


wich, N. H., daughter of the late William D. and 
perro (Adams) Locke, and widow of Rev. Amos F. 
attuck. 


SMITH—In Menasha, Wis., May 10, Elizabeth D. Smith, 
a beloved member of First Church. Interment in 
Brattleboro, Vt., her native town. 


Servant of God, well done 
Rest from thy loved employ; 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy. 


Soldier of Christ, well done, 
. Praise be thy new employ, 
And while eterna) ages run, 
est in thy Saviour’s joy. 
" T. K. F, 


~~ MRS. J.P. MARVIN —~ 


Mrs. Elizabeth Reverein Marvin, who died at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., March 23, was the offspring of a noble 
ancestry; her own beautiful life well sustained the tra- 
ditions of an honorable past. 
born in New York city, April 8, 1821, ue 


, War, a fearless patriot 
Vv tion and iftrepldly faced death in 
his loy: hitanthropist well-nigh 
weerless in his time, lavishing. his peeees thousands 
-on the institutions and agencies of C. 


from the Antills,a family of renown from the earliest 
‘English occupation of New York. Her great-grandfa- 
ther, Edward Antill, ve the endowment that founded 
King’s Co eo lumbia University. Her grand- 
father, . Edward Antill, led a regiment knewn as 
“* Congress’ own” during the ee eary War, win- 
ning the highest distinction and sharing in Washing- 
*ton’s | eee tinds military triumph at Yorktown. 

In the year 1831, at the age of ten years, Elizabeth 
‘Tappan was received into the Presbyterian church un- 
ier the pastorate of the noted Dr. Samuel Cox of New 
York. For seventy-two years she kept the faith then 
professed, advancing from childhood to reverend age 
on the path of the righteous, “that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 

She was married Jan. 30, 1845, to John P. Marvin of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Four years later she was left a widow 


DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE. 


A trial bottle is sent prepaid, free of charge, to 
every reader of The Congregationalist who has 
ont ach Troublr, Flatulency, . onstipation. 
the Mucous Membranes, Congestion of 
ver or Kidneys, or Inflammation of Bladder. One 
ves immediately, cures absolutely, 
l «ahve A ped pono and promotes a larger, 
; r sn > 
erat The io Disttontiliet who needs 
will be supplied with a trial bottle of 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine, free of charge, by writing 
for itto Drake Formula Company, Lake and Dear 

- born Streets, Chicago, Il. 


’ 
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with a son and daughter, the Jatter, Mrs. Frances A. M. 
Eddy, widow of the late Zachary Eddy, D. D., of De- 
troit, Mich., alone surviving her. 

She has lived a life of ceaseless self-devotion these 
many gracious years, a soul serene and nobly poised, a 

resence at once winning and impressive. She was a 
ady of vigorous mind and lived among high thoughts; 
she had enjoyed and improved the best educational op- 
portunities, but she understood the value of wisdom 
and felt that without the knowledge of God true cul- 
ture was impossible The Bible and believing prayer 
were her great educators, and while she was versed in 
the world’s best literature, she was most at home with 
books rich in the love of piety and goodness. 

She was a delightful companion, genial in inter- 
course, and to all who gained privileged entrance to 
the inner circle touched by the charm of her fine per- 
sonality a veritable Lady Delightful. An adoring Chris- 
tian, she cultivated the intimacies of Jesus; she clothed 
her life in the beauty of holiness, and when God called 
she passed rejoicing to the final peace. M. L. W. 


MRS. GEORGE E. WOOD 


Mrs. Lucy Palmer Wood, who died in Centerville, 
R. 1, May 1, was born in Warren, R.1., Aug. 11, 1845, 
but moved with her parents to Providence when nine 
years of age. She passed through the public schools of 
the city, graduating from the high school in 1864, and 
later became a teacher, but resigned to devote herself 
to her invalid parents. 

She united with the Central Congregational Church 
in 1861 and always retained her membership there, a 
faithful worker in its missionary society and devoted 
to all its interests. 

She was married to Mr. George E. Wood of Center- 
ville, Nov. 10, 1891, and became an efficient laborer in 
the Methodist E »i3scopal church, which was the branch 
of Christ’s Church in her new home, serving for several 
years as treasurer of its missionary society. 

With only a few days’ sickness she passed to her re- 
ward. The large number at her funeral and the wealth 
of floral offerings testified to the esteem in which she 
was held. 

Given to hospitality, abounding in ministries of love 
ever thoughtful of others, many will miss the help and 
cheer so freely and quietly given. Be 


PIMPLES, blotches and all other spring troubles 
are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla—the most effective 
of all spring medicines. 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Has won success far beyond the effect of 
advertising only. 

The secret of its wonderful popularity 
is explained by its unapproachable Merit. 

Based upon a prescription which. cured 
people considered incurable, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Unites the best-known vegetable reme- 
dies, by such a combination, proportion 
and process as to have curative power 
peculiar to itself. 

Its cures of scrofula, eczema, psoriasis 
and every kind of humor, as well as ca- 
tarrh and rheumatism—prove 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
the best blood purifier ever produced. 

Its cures of dyspepsia, loss of appetite 
and that tired feeling make it the great- 
est stomach tonic and strength restorer 
the world has ever known. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is a thoroughly good medicine. Begin to 
take it TODAY. Get HOOD’S. 
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COLD COMFORT 


Eddy only ! 

We’ve looked into all thie leading Refrigerators 
and personally tried a dozen of them; but when it 
comes to warranting them to our customers as 
being all that a Refrigerator should be and 
nothing that it shouldn’t be—why, then we fall 
back on the Eddy as the only one that we can 
safely guarantee. 

You can’t go amiss on its reliable standard 
construction. It is dry, clean and odorless; it 
will save on your ice bills enough to pay every 
cent of its extra cost in the first season of its use. 


Every size and style of Eddy can be bought here at bottom prices. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Biographical 
A USEFUL MINISTRY 


Rey. Lucien Haskell Frary, D. D, died at Long 
Beach, Cal., May 13, at the age of sixty-four. His 
life and ministry had in some respects peculiar in- 
terest. Born in Haverhill, N. H., he began business 
life asa printer. He entered Dartmouth at the age 
when most college students are leaving it, graduat- 
ing in 1866. After three years at Andover he be- 
came pastor of the Congregational church in Mid 
dletown, Mass.,in 1869. In 1875 he entered on the 
pastorate of the Union Church, Weymouth, where 
he remained ten years. The illness of his only 
daughter made it necessary for him to remove to 
California. He left New England with reluctance 
and foreboding. His daughter died the following 
year. But he soon became influential in the minis- 
try there, and after preaching a short time at Sierra 
Madre, became pastor of the church at Pomona in 
1888, where he remained till last December, when 
ill health compelled him to |ay down his work. Dr. 
Frary was for many years a trustee of Pomona 
College, to which he gave much valuable service. 
He was actively interested in the welfare of our 
churches in Southern California. Able and modest, 
dignified and lovable, diligent and unobtrusive, he 
always appeared to set a higher value on what he 
learned from others than on what he imparted. He 
was greatly beloved in all the parishes he served 
and among his ministerial brethren. His last ill- 
ness, which continued for several months, was 
known to be fatal, but he endured with patient for. 
titude tothe end. He leavesa widow. His body is 
to be buried in Weymouth. 


REY. THOMAS VAN BUREN HAINES 


Mr. Haines died at his home in North Hampton, 
N.H., May 9, of acute bronchitis. He was pastor 
of the Congregational church in North Hampton 
for thirty years, resigning in 1897. Earlier pastor- 
ates were in Ossipee, N. H., and in Amesbury, 
Mass., where he served the First Baptist Church. 
Mr. Haines was happy in his long term of service 
in a church whose present vitality and efficiency 
bear witness to his fidelity and ability. His useful- 
ness was not confined to distinctively religious 
work, but appeared in civic and educational affairs, 
as well. Slightly austere in manner, always wise, 
perfectly sincere, painstaking in all his work, he 
was an impressive example of the Puritan mellowed 
with a rare gentleness, 


The London Sunday School Union, which 
is to observe its centenary in July, has just 
held its annual meeting, electing as its presi- 
dent, to succeed Rev. F. B. Meyer, Dr. J. 
Monro Gibson, well known both in Great 
Britain and America for his lifelong interest 
in Sunday school work. The International 
Bible Reading Association, for encouraging 
daily reading of the Bible, has a membership 
of 800,000. The centenary celebration prom- 
ises to be one of the chief religious events of 
the year in Great Britain. A number of 
fraternal delegates from America are ex- 
pected to attend it. 


A Constipation Cure 
That Actually Cures 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It is 
net merely a relief. It permanently cures any 
kind of a case of constipation, no matter of how 
long standing. It is not a purgative nor an ir. 
ritant cathartic. These simply lash and hurt 
the bowels, and bring but temporary relief. 
The condition left behind is- worse than the 
first. Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine does 
ust the opposite. It is a tonic laxative of the 
ghestorder. It tones, strengthens and gives 
new life and vigor to the bowels. Only one 
small dose a day removes all the causes of the 
trouble, and leaves the bowels well and able to 
move themselves without the aid of medicines. 
It cures dyspepsia, kidney and liver troubles, 
indigestion, headaches, catarrh of the stomach, 
and all other diseases and conditions growing 
out of a clogged condition of the system. Try 
it free. A sample bottle for the asking. Ver. 
nal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, 


Sold by all leading druggists. 
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ARMSTRONG & 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnati, 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York, 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
‘ Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
ae Ceveland. 
2 Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo, 
KENTUCKY ww 
Louisville, 
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OME Mixed Paints may be better 
than others, but it cannot be 


said that there is no poor Mixed 
Paint. ‘Thereis plenty of it. Naturally, 
every manufacturer claims his own par- 
ticular Mixture is the best. 

There is no mystery about Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. They are 
the standard—the staples in the business. 
They may not afford the dealer as large a 
profit as the Mixtures, but they make the 
best Paint. 


If interested in paint or painting, address ‘ 


National Lead Co., roo William Street, New York. 
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share in this sale. 


$10, reduced to $6.67. 


———— 


we 


reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
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ECAUSE one of the best manufacturers 

of dress goods wants to keep his mill 
busy during the dull season, he offered 

us his most desirable materials at greatly 
reduced prices. We are prepared to make 
these goods up into suits and skirts and 
pass them onto you at one-third less than 
our regular prices, Nearly allof our styles 


Suits and Etamine costumes in the 
newest summer models, former price 


$12 Suits reduced to $8. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
$30 Suits reduced to $20. ; 
Latest designsin Traveling, Walking and 
Dressy Skirts, made cf cool Summer 
weight materials, former price $5, 


duced to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to 
$6.67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

| Reduced prices on Jackets, Walking Suits, 
Traveling Dresses, etc. 


All orders are filled with the greatest 
promptness, very often in three days’ time. 
Any garment that fails to give entire satis- 
faction may be returnec 
your money will be refunded. 

Catalogue and Fupplement of the latest 
styles, together with samples of newest ma- 
terials, sent FREE byreturn mail. If possible 
mentivn the coler of the samples you desire, 
as th s will enable us to send you a full assort- 
mentof justthe things youwish. Write today; 
the choicest goods will be sold first. 


National Cloak and Suit Company | 
119 and I2I West 23d Street, New York 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.d:kendst Green, Mass. 
Ha&stincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 
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OUR CATALOGUE 
TELLS WEY. 
rite to Cincinnatl Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


BELL 


Bteel Alloy Church and School Bells. a@-Send for 
vgUue. = . 7? 


Catalog he ©. 5. BELL OO., Hilisboro, GO, 


WATERVLIET, 
Mee a OO auncH BELLS 
68) uality pper an 
CHIMES and PEALS No cheap priced grades. 
THE OLD MEN”SLY “OUNDRY, Estab. by 4. Meneesy 1836 


CHURCH BELLS ana'eeat 


Best Superior Copper an Get our price. 
WMcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


logue. American School Furniture Company, 


* 
SS) Galezroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New York 
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MORPHINE and LIQUOR 

Habits ro 808. Sanatorium 

ished Thousands 

oy fi elsewhere 

have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
Write the OF. ee 


EXCHANGEABLE S. S, LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 


vosten The Pilgrim Press smcaco 
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promptly and. 
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JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co.. 
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In New Hampshire’s Queen 
City 


The First Church Celebration 


The First Church in Manchester—the largest of 

_ our order in the state—spent most of last week in 

celebrating the 150th anniversary of the call of the 
first minister of the town, and the 75th anniversary 
of the organization of its first church. It was a 
rare occurrence for a New England town in the 
eighteenth century to exist more than seventy-five 
years without an organized church and eighty years 
without a regular minister, but this was the case 
with old Derryfield, now Manchester. This does 
not mean that it was without religious services 
during that long term, but that such as were en- 
joyed were maintained by the town. The first set- 
tlers were Presbyterians, coming from London- 
derry, just below, and so the early religious servy- 
ices were under the direction of persons interested 
in this denomination. The town was chartered in 
1751; its first minister was called by the town in 
1753, but he declined. Twenty years later another 
was called, who also declined. Whatever was lack- 
ing, however, in its early history has been more 
than made up in the multiplication of churches and 
in their good work in later years. 

In 1828 two churches were organized, a Presby- 
terian and a Congregational, one being in that part 
of the town, across the river, known as Amoskeag. 
These two came together in 1839 as the First Con- 
gregational Church, which was faithfully pastored 
for a third of a century by Dr. Cyrus W. Wallace, 
who did much toward shaping the moral and reli- 
gious character of the town, and whose influence 
is felt today. 

The exercises of the week opened with a histor- 
ical discourse by Rev. Thomas Chalmers, the pres- 
ent pastor, followed by a communion service and 
the reception of twenty-eight members. A public 
banquet was served in Masonic Hall, followed by 
speaking from friends of the church in the city and 
outside, with a representative from the state and 
national government. Mr. Chalmers was toast- 
master. 

The chureh was filled, notwithstanding the great 
heat, to listen to the jubilee address from Dr. E. G. 
Selden, now of Albany, N. Y., second pastor of the 
church, through whose instrumentality the present 
house of worship was erected. The third and 
fourth pastors, President Sperry of Olivet College 
and Dr. T. Eaton Clapp of Brooklyn, N. Y., were 
unable to be present. : ; 
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A grand parish reception»and reunion in the 
church parlors brought together not only present 
but many former members who had gone to other 
places or had joined the daughter churches. Por- 
traits of former ministers, as well as of many older 
members, were on exhibition. Memories of former 
days and experiences were exchanged, and the oc- 
casion was delightful throughout. The services 
concluded with the regular Friday evening prayer 
meeting, which was a looking forward rather than 
backward. It will be recalled that this church in- 
vites the meeting of the American Board to its hos- 
pitalities next October. 8. L. G 


The Soul’s Interpreter * 
BY REV. BURTON W. LOCKHART, D. D. 


Be utterance for our silent soul, 

O mighty voices pure and sweet; 

And while your accents heavenward roll, 
We worship at the Father’s feet. 


Your singing flutes and soaring breath 
To the high praise of God we give; 

O may they lift us up from death, 

And may they teach us how to live. 


And when the thunder of your bass 
Shall shake the panes and thrill the air, 
Our eyes shall see the heavenly grace, 
How wide God’s world is, and how fair. 


The soul of music sleeps in thee, 

O golden pipes! O trembling reeds! 
Until the spirit sets it free 

To speak her hopes and tell her needs. 


Be utterance for the spirit then ; 

Your rapturous chords are not your own, 
But voices of immortal men 

Who sing God’s praise before His throne. 


* Written for the recent dedication of the Hutch- 
ings-Votey organ in Franklin Street Church, Man- 
chester, and sung to the tune, Duke Street. 


A Loss to Manchester 


The recent resignation of Rev. C. A. Bidwell from 
South Main Street Church, to take effect June 1, 
eame to that church as a surprise, and brought to it 
profound grief. During his seven years’ ministry 
here he has not only made a large place in the 
hearts of the people, but his active and faithful 
service has brought the church into a state of great 
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efficiency. In its life of only twenty years, its 
membership has grown to over 350, more than 100 of 
whom have come in during Mr. Bidwell’s ministry. 
Though in one of the newer sections, largely occu- 
pied by the working class; through his labors, with 
the help of his people—for this is a working church 
—it now ranks'with the older churches of the city. 
Mr. Bidwell came to us from another denomination, 
but has demonstrated his ability to work in harmony 
with our polity and beliefs, and his right to a full 
standing in ourranks. He proposes to spend a year 
in rest, travel and study, when he will be ready for 
another field. G. 


What the Religious Education 
Association Can Do 


It can conduct experiments over a 
series of years, and test the various 
theories and schemes. It can _ find 
enough schools which will be willing 
to be the subjects of these investigations 
under their guiding hand, in new schemes 
and old, in modified forms of many kinds 
for a pericd long enough to ascertain the 
results, not in one direction only, but 
in many: as to Bible knowledge, as to 
spiritual results, as to the effects on the 
home and the family, as to its influence 
on the Sunday school in gathering all the 
children of each community into the Sun- 
day school, as to the training and prepa- 
ration of teachers for their work. There 
is no other instrumentality now in exis- 
tence which can conduct in a truly scien- 
tific spirit these investigations and ex- 
periments. The whole Sunday school 
world will rise up in thanksgiving for 
such a work by this association. They 
want growth. They want development, 
They want co-operation with the best 
educational forces. They want to see 
clearer visions and higher ideals, and to 
move on toward them. They would real- 
ize Wellesley’s toast, ‘“‘May her ideals 
always be just beyord her grasp.”—Rev. 
Dr. F. N. Peloubet, in Homiletic Review 
for May. 


Cures Nervous Headache— 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate removes the cause 
by quieting the nerves, promoting digestion and 
inducing restful sleep. 


President Roosevelt’s Newsboy 
[ees to sell THe Post in Washington. 


HIS IS WILLIAM SMITH, the boy who sells THe Sarurpay 


Evenine Posr to President Roosevelt every Thursday. 
He already sold newspapers. 


Last fall William 


One day, after he had received his supply of the out-of-town newspapers, he 
passed the White House and noticed that some papers which he had had for 


almost two hours were just being delivered. 
Eventnc Posr day. 


Next day was THe Sarurpay 
As soon as he had gotten his package he started for the 


White House on his bicycle at top speed, and sold as many copies as possible among 


the attaches. 

was to contain something in which he was interested. 

was told that it had not yet arrived. 
he had seen came from. 


A few days later the President noticed a newspaper which he knew 


He called for his copy, but 


Inquiry was made as to where the copy which 
He was told that “it was delivered by William Smith, THE 


Saturpay Eveninc Posr boy,’’ it being related how he had been supplying the White House staff ahead 


of the regular carrier. 
him. 


daily papers and Tue Sarurpay Eveninc Post, 


The President left instructions with Secretary Cortelyou that William be brought to 
He shook hands with him and said that thereafter he wanted him to deliver his copies of the 
The story of “*The President’s Newsboy’’ traveled, 


and now, in addition to his newspapers, William sells from 400 to 500 copies of THE Posr each week, 
principally to members of Congress, the President’s household, and department clerks. 


There are 6000 boys'like William Smith selling THE SATURDAY E VENING POST all over the country. 


They do it Friday afternoons after school hours and on Saturdays. 


Some are making $15.00 a week. 


We want more boys. It costs nothing to start; we send the first week's supply of 10 copies free. If you 
write to-day, YOU CAN START NEXT WEEK. 


$250 in Extra Cash Prizes 
will be given Next Month to Boys who do Good Work 
BOY DEPARTMENT, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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In and Around Boston 


A Great Loss to Boylston Church 


Tidings of the death of Rev. Ellis Mendell 
will bring a sad surprise to the many who 
haye seen him so recently in health and 
strength. He died at his home in Atherton 
Street, May 20, of typhoid pneumonia. He 
was a graduate of Yale College, class of 1874, 
and of the Divinity School three years later. 
His first pastorate was at Norwood, from 
which he came to the Boylston Church in 
1888. There he has put to noble use his best 
years, cultivating a difficult but important 
field with business skill, untiring devotion 
and spiritual effectiveness. Modest and un- 
assuming, wise in counsel and strong in faith, 
he held a large place in the affections of his 
ministerial associates, from whose circle he 
will be missed almost as much as from his 
own people. He was fifty-two years of age 
and leaves a widow and three children. 

The funeral services last week, Friday after- 
noon, were attended by an audience which 
completely filled the church, many represent- 
atives being present from the Norwood 
church, the Congregational Club and other 
organizations. Rev. Messrs. A. H. Plumb, 
C. L. Morgan, W. R. Campbell and other cler- 
gymen took part inthe services. A private re- 
mark of one minister expressed the thought 
of the sorrowing multitude, “It is a splendid 
graduation.” 


Remembrance of an Honored Citizen 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society, held at Boston, May 20, 
1903, it was ordered that there be entered 
upon the records of the society in remem- 
brance of Hon. Joseph S. Ropes, for many 
years its president, but lately deceased, its ap- 
preciation of the service he rendered and of 
the interest which he took in the purposes of 
the society, while it was yet thought that 
there was much in store for this society, with 
kindred organizations, to do; of his honor- 
able career as a merchant; and of the sery- 
ice—religious, philanthropic, economic, legis 
lative—which he rendered, for the public 
good, to the community in which he dwelt. 


The Industrial Missions Aid Society, incor- 
porated in England, recently held a meeting 
in New York city to organize an American 
branch. This society has established a carpet 
factory in Ahmednagar, India, which gives 
employment to nearly 250 natives, most of 
whom are Christians. It has advanced capital 
for developing industrial work in various 
places and has opened depots in Bombay and 
London for the sale of missionary products 
from all parts of the world. This society isa 
great and almost indispensable aid to mission- 
ary work, and has the heartiest indorsement 
of missionary officials of the various denomina- 
tions. In its way it is capable of becoming as 
valuable an adjunct as medical missions. 
Capital is needed to extend it. Those who 


DOCTOR ON FOOD | 


Experimented on Himself. 


A physician of Galion, O., says: “ For the 
last few years I have been a sufferer from in- 
digestion and although [ have used various 
remed'es and prepared foods with some bene- 
fit it was not until I tried Grape Nuts that I 
was completely cured. 

“As a food it is pleasant and agreeable, 
very nutritious and is digested rie assimi- 
lated with very little effort on the part of the 
digestive organs. As a nerve food and re- 
storer it has no eqaal and as such is especially 
adapted to students and other brain workers. 
It contains the elements necessary for the 
building of nerve tissue and by so doing 
maintains an ¢quilibrium of waste and repair. 

“Tt also enriches the blood by giving an in- 
creased number of red blood corpuscles and 
in this way yh en all the organs, pro- 
viding a‘vital fluid made more nearly perfect. 
I take great pleasure in recommending its use 
to my patients for I value it as a food and 
know it will benefit all who use it.” Name 
furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


would like to aid this work should address 
Mr. H. W. Fry, one of the founders of the s» 
ciety, now at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
city. 


Notes and Nuggets from the 
Massachusetts Association 


The address of welcome by Rey. L. D. Bliss and 
the reply by the moderator were models of concise- 
ness, 


By the courtesy ef the pastor’s mother the pala 
tial manse was open for inspection on Thursday 
morning. 


If a minister takes off his hat not to the young 
but to himself, he is doomed to failure.—Dr. A. W. 
Archibald. 


Dr. B. F. Hamilton was exceptionally happy in 
introducing his resolution of thanks for hospitalities 
received. 


Henry Drummond got hold of a truth at the wrong 
end. He should have said that spiritual law applies 
in the natural world.—Mr. Van Horn. 


No matter how humble his life, how degrading his 
surroundings, the moment a man truly knows 
Christ, he begins to rise with him into newness of 
life.—Mr. Denison. 


The vice-moderator, Deacon 8. A. Holton of Fal- 
mouth, by keeping bis head clear and his memory 
active concerning one amended motion, captured 
applause and a re-election. 


Is the local pastor so free from other cares that he 
must be made chairman of the business committee? 
It seems an unnecessary burdening of one man, and 
is not demanded by the constitution. 


If love is to ruin our character and make us pre_ 
sume to be worse than we otherwise would be, then 
better, a thousand times, the thunders of Sinai and 
the fires of hell.—Rev, J. H. Denison. 


The proposed new courses may be easily as 
impracticable [as the International] if they exalt 
scholarship or education above the point of contact. 
The boy is not an antiquarian or a theologian.—Dr. 
W. B. Forbush. 


The new way of helping boys doesnot consist .. . 
in lionizing bad boys, in patented appliances or in 
converting a church into a playroom, butin appeal- 
ing to a boy’s real instincts and in trying to get him 
to enjoy his virtues more than he does his vices,— 
Dr. Forbush. 


Brethren of the ministry, Christ personally fought 
our battle with sin and guilt on Calvary.... He 
does not want us altogether to depute others to 
plead his cause with the young... but he would 
have us bring our own sanctified personalities to 
bear.— Dr. Archibald. 


There are parents who would be heartbroken if 
their children were cold and hungry, and who would 
be distressed beyond measure if they were unable 
to give them some sort of education, who are appar- 
ently indifferent to the Christian nurture of their 
little ones.—Rev. S. H. Woodrow. 


The most educated man is the man who can feel 
with the greatest variety of men of all ages and 
nations. The highest education is that which ena- 
bles us to feel with the greatest and the purest souls 
who have ever lived. The power by which we do 
this we call sympathy.— Rev. J. H. Denison. 


A child equipped with the triple armor furnished 
by a Christian home, a godly school and a spiritual 
church, would be ready to meet and overcome the 
evil in the world. . Such a training would 
give us a race of men and women who could with 
truth be called the sons and daughters of God.— Mr. 
Woodrow. 


The new evangelism does not antagonize, but 
claims to be a part of modern thought. It is an out- 
come of the forces that first stirred antagonism and 
doubt rather than a reaction from them. It relaxes 


in no measure the spirit of loyalty to God or of love- 


to fellowman. It rejects no, message of science, 
and withdraws in despair from no condition of 
modern society. It accepts Jesus Christ as the 
world’s Saviour, and seeks to carry on in his spirit 
the work which he left to his followers.—Prof £. P. 
St. John. 


When reform, rather than penalty, becomes the 
dominant thought of the prison It shall cease, in 
some degree, to stand as & Monumental testimony 
to the inadequacy of our Christian civilization. 
Then, if the question is asked, ‘* Why do we send 
people to prison?” we may be able to answer, as 
we cannot now: In order that under a Christian 
training of heart and head and hand with a disci- 
pline at once severe and merciful, they may be given 


a chance, rescued, if possible, to a better lHfe.—Rev. 
P. T. Farwell, 


how your 
washing pow- 
der is made? 
PEAR LINE 
is made _ from 
oils as good as 
olive oil—oils that 
are often sold in 
place of that for 
table use. Many 

° of the largest sell- 
ing imitations of PEARLINE 
are made from the refuse and 
dregs of the very oil from 
which PEARLINE is made. 
Such powders are cheaper 
than PEARLINE, 698 


Pearline 9a2ni., 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin. ass upwards, 
Discount allowed if round trip th are en. 


SS. Cestrian........ June 6| SS. Canadian 
“ Winifredian.... * “ Cestrian. 
* Bohemian ...... « iS veree 


F. O. HOUGHTON & C©O., General Agents 
Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


CUNARD LINE siscsstioucs 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet long, fitted with Marconi’s 
wireless system. Rooms upper decks midship. Perfect 
ventilation. 

Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Saxonia sails June 2, June 30, July 28. 
Ivernia sails June 16, July 14. 
Ultonia sails May 26, June 23; third class only. 
a (new), second and third class ony, sails 


y 16. 
A Cunarder from New York every Saturday. 
Discount allowed on combined Outward and Return 
First and Second Cabin Fares. 
Rates, sailings, plans, etc., apply ALEXANDER 
MARTIN, Agent, 126 State St., Boston. 


EUROPE & ORIENT 


2Vd Season. Limited ies. Unexcelied 


Arrangements. Every - for Comfort. 
aN Leisure in Sig tsceing. Terms reasonable. 
Address, Dr. and Mrs, H. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 5 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 131! State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Jssued by the iy of Seattle in denominations of 3200 
and 3500, possessing every element of security and cer- 
tainty of panes payment of interest and principal so 
eagerly sought by careful investurs, can be purchased of 


R. F. GUERIN & CO., Seattle, Wash. 


‘GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy , 


BLAIR’S PILLS Ke 


< 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


.Personal attention given to ev: Cha 
and other special rooms connected with © Setebitan 


ment. Telephones, Roxbary 72 


Warranted, ire; fo THe TARRANT CO., New York 


narcotic drags. 
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Religious News from Every where 


A recent London census of synagogue at- 
tendance by Jews showed that one in four 
were present on a given Sunday. 


“ Rey.” Mary Baker Eddy of Concord, N. H., 
has given $120,000 to build, in that city, the 
most expensive church edifice in New Hamp- 
shire, to be used by local Christian Scientists. 


Rev. W. Hardy Harwood of Islington has 
declined the nomination of secretary of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
No appointment was made at the annual 
meeting. 

The Court of Appeals of Western Missouri 
has ruled that church members are not liable 
for pastors’ salaries. There is no legal claim. 
Why should a clergyman have less right to re- 
ward and its collection by law if need be than 
a mechanic who. builds a house, or a merchant 
who sells goods ? 

The triennial synod of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Chureh is reported as having a some- 
what acrimonious session last week, Bishop3 
Cheney and Fallows failing to control the 
younger element. Controversy grew out of 
the election of a missionary bishop, Rev. 
H. S. Hoffman of Philadelphia. 


The Synod of New Brunswick of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church in America has’ in- 
structed its delegates to the General Synod, 
if possible, to bring about action by the higher 
court looking toward federation of the Dutch 
Reformed, the Reformed Presbyterian and 
the United Presbyterian Churches. 


A c3nsus recently taken in the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, Central Africa, at the request of the 
British Commissioner, shows that the mission 
of the Church Missionary Society has 1,070 


church buildings with an average Sunday at- 


tendance of 52,470. The first baptism in this 
field occurred only twenty years ago. 


In Hyde Park, Mass, the Y. M. C. A. in 
connection with local pastors planned and 
carried out last winter a normal course of 
lectures for Sunday school teachers, a small 
fee was charged and the course amply paid 
for itself financially as well as in helpfulness. 
The closing’ lecture, was by Dr. M. D. Buell 
of Boston University. 

R. G. Campbell of City Temple, London, has 
accepted an invitation to speak at the Denver 
Y.P.S. C. E. Convention. In addressing the 
Y. P. S. C. E. in his own church recently he 
pointed out what he considered certain limita- 
tions in the society, and urged that the youth 


MEAL TIME CONSCIENCE. 


What Do the Children Drink? 


There are times when mother or father feeds 
the youngsters something that they know 
children should not have. Perhaps it is some 
rich dessert but more often it is tea or coffee. 
Some compromise by putting in so much hot 
water that there is not much tea or coffee left 
but even that little is pretty certain to do 
harm. It leads to bigger doses. Then come 
the coffee ills. 

It is better to have some delicious, hot, food 
drink that you can take yourself and feed to 
your children conscious that it will help and 
str en and never hurt'them. A lady of 
Oneida, N.Y , says: “I used coffee many years 
in spite of the conviction that it injured my 
nervous system and produced my nervous 
headaches. While visiting a friend I was 
served with Postum but it was not well made, 
still [ determined to get a package and try it 
myself and after following directions carefully 
the result was all that could be desired; a de- 
licious, fiaely flavored, richly colored, bever- 
age. Since I q1it coffee Postum has worked 
wonders for me. 

“My husband who always suffered from 
kidney trouble when drinking coffee quit the 
coffee and took up Pustum me and since 
drinking Postum he has felt stronger and bet- 
ter with no indication of kidney trouble. 

“You may be sure I find it a great comfort 
to have a warm drink at meals that [ can give 

children with a clear conscience that it 

halp them and not hurt them as coffee or 

tea woul ” Name furnished by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


of the church develop a type of character 
more massive and intellectual. 


The membership of the Religious Edaca- 
tion Association is already over 1,200 and is 
steadily increasing. So large an enrollment 
within about three months of its organization 
is very encouraging. The volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Chicago Meeting is to be 
issued early in June, a volume of about 400 
pages, of which each member will receive a 
copy. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can McAll Association was held in Hartford, 
Ct., May 7,8. Delegates to the number of 120 
were present and an attractive program, in- 
cluding a character sketch of the founder of 
the association, by Mr. R. J. McAll, was pre- 
sented. During the past year $55,000 have 
been raised by the association for the prosecu 
tion of its work. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in pass- 
ing upon an appeal by an Episcopal rector 
against the Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, 
has taken the position so uniformly taken by 
the civil courts of this country that in matters 
ecclesiastical where regularity with ecclesias- 
tical law has been observed the civil courts 
will not interfere with the ecclesiastical 
court’s decisions, 

Arrangements are being made looking to a 
union of Primitive Methodists and Methodist 
Protestants. The Primitive Methodists num- 
ber about 7,000. In matters of belief, history 
and government both bodies are alike. There 
seems to be no good reason why the number 
of sects should not be diminished at least by 
one. It is probable that this union may be 
consumated within a year. 


Since the Week of Prayer a revival wonder. 
ful in power and extent has been in progress 
in the college of the American Board at Ain- 
tab, Turkey, and also in the girls’ seminary and 
orphanage. Scarcely a single student is left 
in these institutions who has not professed 
faith in Christ and a purpose to follow him. 
The influence of the revival is felt in ali the 
adjoining Christian communities. 


Analysis of church attendance statistics 
and returns of new communicants are not 
very encouraging to English Wesleyans and 
Anglicans. The Baptists seem to be hold- 
ing their own in the cities and towns as well 
as any Christian body. The exodus from the 
English villages does not slacken and the in- 
crease of church attendants or members in 
the English towns does not keep pace with 
the increase of population. 

Two hundred Boers, refugees in concentra- 
tion camps during the late war, who were 
kept busy during their confinement by reli- 
gious services and meditations and who are 
mainly Christian Endeavorers, have volun- 
teered for missionary service among the Af- 
rican populations of South Africa, and the 
Reformed Dutch Church of South Africa is 
straightened for funds with which to enter 
on the work which now lies at its hand. 


The Ethical Culture Society of New York 
city, of wh’ch Dr. Felix Adler is the leader, 
has built up a plant of schools, settlements, 
kindergartens and the like which, together 
with the Sunday services, call for an annual 
income of $160,000. The last report of the 
society shows a marked increase in expendi- 
ture with no corresponding increase in sup- 
porters and income, and the society is making 
arduous efforts now to increase its list of sup 
porting members. 

In view of current discussion in Scotland 
over the risks of contagion in the use of the 
common communion cup, one of the principal 
Congregational churches, in Dundee, recently 
issued a declaration that as the sacrament is 
a spiritual act of communion with God it is 


permissible for any member to pass the cup- 


to his neighbor without partaking. At the 
next communion service, which occurred last 
month, a large number of the members passed 
the cup without partaking. 
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Runs 365 Days 


And then, with less than a minute of your 
attention, the “Keyless Clock” will go 
for another year, or longer. 

Send for illustrated price list and cat- 
alogue of all styles. 


There is but one “Keyless Clock;” 
we make it. 


The Home of the ‘‘ Keyless Clock.” 


7h A Year. 


To increase our plant we are offering to the 
public at par 3,000 shares ($10.00 each) of 7 per 
cent. preferred, participating stock. This stock is 
cumulative, and shares in all the earnings of 
the Con pany. It is secured by cash investment 
of $100,000.00, beside the value of patents and 
other assets.* Stock subscribed for now will draw 
Dividend from date of subscription. 


A BONUS 


of ten shares of common stock (par value $10 00 
each) WILL BE GIVEN with every twenty 
shares preferred. A great portion of the above 
allotment has been subscribed. All remittances 
will be promptly returned if subscriptions arrive 
too late. Fur prospectus and other literature 
please address 
E. W. SIEGEL, Sec’y, 
UNITED STATES CLOOK Co., 
304-306-308 Hudson Street, New York. 
References— Leading Commercial Agencies. 
Depository — Northern National Bank, N. Y. 


Months’ Dividend 
Paid You, July 1. 


LADE’S 
Salad 
Cream 


An absolutely pure | 
salad dressing, made 
from the freshest and 
most wholesome ingre- | 
dients. | 


Contains No Oil, 
No Preservatives, 
No Coloring, 

No Adulterations. 


The Most, Delicious 
Salad Dressing Known. 


#@~ Ask your Grocer for it. 
D. & L. SLADE CO., 13 India St., Boston, Mass. — 


—— 


| 


California 
for $33 


From Chicago, $30 from 
St. Louis, $25 from Kansas , 
City. Low rates from 
East generally. 


Daily, to June 15, 
Through tourist sleepers and 


Harvey meals. 


Homeseekers traverse by this line 


the rich San Joaquin Valley. 


“Santa Fe all the way,” Chicago and 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco. 


Interesting pamphlets free— 
telling about cheap lands in California. 


A well cared for hand is a comfort and a charm. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


keeps the hands smooth, white, supple. Emollient in its effect 
upon the cuticle, softens it, prevents the nails from becoming 


General Passenger Ofiice, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


. dull and brittle. 4 skin soap, used by 
1 \ € , 
1312 Gt, Northern Bldg., Chicago. leading manicures the world over, kage y 
25 cents everywhere. Face on 
H Our booklet, trial si } bh 
Special offer. orisicp and Facial ream sent bees 
for Ge. to pay postage; or for 10c. the same and samples package. 


of Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. 61. . 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, 


Santa Fe 


Daylight Store Daylight Store 


Our Greatest June 
WHITE SALE 


Begins Monday, June Ist 


Just Drop in and See 


Gilchrist Company 


Washington Street, through to @inter Street 


; sa) 
te te the rst 
Sf thg@nonth 
niw@n ber of ts 
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Commencement Dates 


Amherst, Amherst, Mas., June 24 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 25 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 24 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., dune 25 
Brown, Providence, R. I., June 17 
California University of, Berkeley, Cal., June 17 
Carleton, Northfield, Minn., June 17 
Clark pe hae Northampton, Mass., June 19 
Colby, Waterville, Me., June 24 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., June 18 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Uvl., June 10 
Columbia University, New York, Ts June 10 
Cornell University, ithaca, N. Y., June 18 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 24 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 11 
Drury, Springfield, Mo., June 11 
Fargo, Fargo, N. D., June 18 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., June 17 
Friends School, Providence. R.I, June 23 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., June 24 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., June 18 
Iowa, Grinnell, Io.. June 10 
lowa, University of, lowa City, Io., June 12 
John B Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. May 26 
Johns po meen University, Baltimore, Md., June 9 
Knox, Galesburg, Lil., June 11 
Lake Forest, Lake Forest, Ill., June 24 
Lafayette, Easton, Pa., June 17 
Marietta, Marietta, Os June 10 
Mass. Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass., June 18 
Mass. Institute Technology, Boston, Mass., June 7 
Michigan, University of, Aim Arbor, Mich., June 18 
Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt, June 24 
Mount Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass., June 24 
New York, New York city, June 18 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIil., June.18 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., June 24 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 18 
Pomona, Claremont, Cal., June 24 
Princeton, Princeton, N.J., June 10 
Radcliffe, Cambridge, Mass., June 23 
Ripon, Ripon, Wis., June 24 


Rochester, University of, Rochester, N. Y., dune 17 


Rutgers, New Brunswick, N.J., June-17 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., June 23 
Straight University, New Orleans, La, June 11 
Tabor, Tabor, Io., June 17 
Talladega, Talladega, Ala., June 9 
Trinity, Hartford, Ct. June 24 
Tufts, tatts College, Mass., June 17 
Tuskegee, Tuskegee, Ala., May~ 28 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., June 15 
Vassar, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. June 10 
Vermont, University of, Burlington, ¥t., June 24 
Virginia, University of, Charlottesville, Va., June 17 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass. June 23 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ot... July 1 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. June 18 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., June 24 
Wisconsin, Le tabets= } of, Madison, Wis.. June 18 
Worcester Polytechnic, Worcester, Mass., June il 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 24 
Yankton, Yankton, S. D., June 11 


Educational 


tm PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


_ THEOLOGICAL 


OONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
e graduates, 
astorate. 


Open to colle 
HARTFORD Training for active 

Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in Missions and Relig- SEMINARY 


lous Pedagogy. 70th year begins 
Sept.30. Address Prof. Jacobus. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
Prof. H. M. SoorT, 520 Adams St., Chicago. 


its Ve 
VERMONT, WELLS RIVER. 


MISS FARWELL’S 


College Preparatory Classes and Home School for 
Little Girls—Oct. 1 to June 3. Terms reasonable. Sum- 
mer Home and Oamp for Girls, June 11 to Sept. 1, 1903. 
$125. WELLS RIVER, VERMONT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEwTon. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 
Six Miles from Boston. 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charlies. We refer by permisnes to Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman. Send for tilustrated catalogue. 

skOnGE F.Jewert A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 


For Girls and Young 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School 
for Girls Also Called 


Tuition, Ho. The Cambridge School 
ARTHTER GILEAN, A.M, Director, Cambridge, Mass, 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY top every king. 


136 Instructors, 1861 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY for vcoms ana tree 
tuition in the heart SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


of Boston. Nearly 
two hundred studénts. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D, BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT 


one hundred Scholar- 

ships of $25 each. Located 

close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 

hundred studentslast year. Opens Oct.5. Address Dean 

M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall; Ashburton Place. 
College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY favored in the entrance 
Sear al at, SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical and 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY "ve Buncted stuaents 


in attendance. Elective 
courses in great 


corres. ndove, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 22itopnical ana iter. 


ary courses, leading to 
the degrees of 


Pe eeenp, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


For College Graduates 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D. 

69th year begins Sept. 16,1903. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school grad- 
uates and others. Art and Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick gymnasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey 

olf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful and 

eautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 

Endowed, limited school for boys overten. Founded 
1793. Fits for all colleges, scientific and technical 
schools. $430, No extras. For year book address 

H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 
courses for college graduates and teachers of expe- 
rience, Entrance examinations June 25.26, Sept, 8-9. 
For circulars address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “iki 
SUMMER CAMP in Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Twelfth Sea Special attention givén to the foun- 
dations of scholarship. Home atmosphere, adequate 
equipment. Good place for young ese 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P, UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


___ RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENOK. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. 214 pupils enrolled, 
boysand girls. Ideal combination of school and home 
life. B350 ayear. Catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal 
Providence, R. I. 


NEW YoRKEK 
NEW YORK, New York. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. General and College Preparato 
- or G irls. Courses Large recreation rounds, 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 


MICHIGAN | 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of the University of Michigan. 

Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 

cost of living very low, For announcement and partic. 

} alars address R.8. COPELAND, M.D., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


ture to 


Our Benevolent Societies 
tional House ives Sacan Lean ion eener Miss 


E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. a 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
is represented in husetts (; in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY S0- 
ClRTY, No. 609 Co onal House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
WomAN’S HOME MISSIONARY N, Room- 
607, Congregational House. Miss D. White Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home ' 
AMERICAN.BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN * 
Missions, Congregational House, 
Wiggin, easurer; Charles E. Swett, and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New Svcnhe Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 jest. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIRTY. 


parso! Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary whey. be Ht Cobb, D. D., 


ee Boston, 
. M. C. A. Building, San 
taries. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, oem 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. ly for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. - 
f Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION 0! 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and a a: of 
Churches and Sunday Schools in —— suburbs. 
elsey, ; George H. 


Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelse; ‘ 
Flint, Sec.,.101 Tonawanda St , Boston. — 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, 1827. 
President, Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. # ‘ 
Geo. Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, 
successor to Barna S. Snow, 
House, Boston. A Co) tional 
the material, social, moral and 
seamen. Bequests should be made to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. j 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos 

B Seaman’s Friend 


Society). 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
1.00; life membershi 0.00. President, Mrs. 
la, 13 Ash St., Cam e, Mass.: Treasurer, 

Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Rox , Mass. 
Corresponding Secretary . Edward 8s. 7 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. t 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches d pasters or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in er States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SooigeTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). 
for students for the ee Twenty-sev: 
tional Colleges and Academies in seven 
exico. Ed- 


ward 8. Tead, WPS Wiper S F, Wilkins, 


House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicage, en 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY LATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 


eee Cal., 


in the United States, evangelistic and onal, at the 
South and in the West, among the Ind and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregations House ; —. 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either 


the above offices, or to H. W. Hu »bard, Treasurer, 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


to estates and 


ciate Weoretary ; Rey. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
astern Representative. « 


THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTE! RELIEF FUND 
under the management of the Trustees of the National 


ouncil). Aids aged and disabled m 
aries and their families. Chairm 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. 

Rooms, Fourth Ave. , 
York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. * 


‘ . 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY AND = 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congress H 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. n, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer, r S 
The Missionary Department, which 1s in of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other Leg pp he mie 
new and needy schools at 


cost. The administrative e 


are wholly defrayed b appro 

ness Departnent. AN contributions | . 

Sunday schools and individuals go 

ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field = 
England Superit 1 


this departm “_ one ie 
ustness ar 
Manager, and known in the trade a the 


schools, and sells the books of 
well as its own. Its tr 


sho’ e Busin 
Tewemary, Gh Doaeee and from Ce) interior west- 
ern states cago Agency Val five. 
Chicago, Ill. 5 ll > 
mae | ef 
“Tt : 
Affiliated Societies ‘ 


of the great preacher are 
now Issued by 


sostos The Pilgrim Press ancroo 


. 
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BEIDEGROOMS and others should not overlook 
the many low-rate tickets now on sale by the 
Nickel Plate Road to points all through the West. 
The train service is standard for comfort. Inquire 
of local agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


VACATION OPPORTUNITIES: low-rates, comfort- 
able train service. You may now visit almost any 
of the beautiful Western tourist resorts at greatly 
reduced rates, via the Nickel Plate Road. If you 
are going West you cannot afford to overlook this 
route. Inquire of local agents or L. P. Burgess, 
N.E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


TouRIst Resorts in the West are most easily 
and comfortably reached via Nickel Plate Road; 
beautiful trains, complete tourist car service. 
Special low-rate tickets to Denver, Salt Lake, 
El Paso and other points in Colorado, Minnesota, 
Iowa, the Dakotas, etc. Inquire of local agents 
or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


. A FARMER’s PARADISE is the Pacific coast, and 
now is the time to take up some of the finest farm- 
ing and fruit-raising land in the world. The Nickel 
Plate Road is selling from Buffalo, N. Y., at $42.50 
to Pacific coast points. Finest train service, includ- 
ing tourist sleepers. Inquire of local agents or L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


SUMMER TOUR TO ALASKA.—A very desirable 
and comprehensive trip has been announced by the 
Raymond & Whitcomb Company, the route embrac- 
ing much of the finest scenery to be seen on any 
transcontinental line. The party leaves Boston 
July 10, and will be absent 44 days. There will be 
a trip through the Great Lakes from Buffalo to 
Duluth, thence through the Canadian Rockies to 
Puget Sound. The Alaska voyage will be made on 
the magnificent excursion steamer Spokane, the 
finest vessel in the Alaskan service. The return 
journey will encompass a side trip of a week 
through that ‘wonderland of America,’ the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. Full particulars of this 
superb trip are given in an illustrated circular 
which will be mailed free by Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company, 305 Washington Street, opposite the Old 
South Church. : j 

STRENGTH AND ENDURANCE are factors of the great- 
est success. No person can do full justice to himself 
without them. In no season of the year are they more 
——e exhausted than in the spring. We need not dls- 
cuss the reason for this here. It’s enough to say there is 


one, and that Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives strength and 
endurance, as thousands annually testify. 


a ES 


tn the Good Old Summer_ Tim® 


ERMONT’S 
THe PLACE 


for Real Rest and Delightful Recreation 


\THE GREEN MOUNTAINS’ 

,OLD MOUNT MANSFIELD 

FAMOUS WINOOSKI VALLEY 

‘ISLANDS AND SHORES 9. 

‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

BEAUTIFUL BURLINGTON 
CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY (via White River 
Junction), the popular line to all Vermont, Canada, 
and Adirondack Resorts. THREE FAST EXPRESS. 
TRAINS DAILY from BOSTON, SPRINGFIELD, and, 
NEW LONDON. — ‘ 


For illustrated book on Vermont and Lake Champlain, "Summer 
Homes**—130 pages — with maps, lists of resorts, hotels, and farm 
and village ing houses, and other information of interest to 
shia eS tourist and vacationist. enclose 4c. in stamps to! 
T. H. BANLEY.N. E. P. A,CeyTaat Venmonr Rairway, 300; 
Wasainaton Stfeet, Boston. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
summer, the residence of the 
late Hon. H. L. DAWES, in 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Appl to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or 
to Russell & Co., Pittsfield, 


WATERVLIET 
a West Troy, N. ¥. 
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METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
R&KRG& 


JOHN WESLEY, te metnoais 


A Plain Account of His Life and Work 
BY A METHODIST PREACHER 
These ate the bi-centenary days of Mr. 


Wesley. The life and work of this great 
reformer are of intense interest to all 


Christian people. This book, which is 
. beautifully printed and bound and pro- 
fusely adorned with more than 100 illus- 
trations, will give the reader entertain- 
ment, instruction and profit, % 2% Jt 2% 


8vo, gilt top, photogravure portrait of Wesley, 
320 pp., net $1.25; postpaid, $1.45. 


REE 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Manager 
36 Bromfield St., Boston 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; Bee temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
pe leek the Saiior’s Magazine, Seaman’s Iriend and 

e Boat. 

Vertriiutions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. 0. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion, 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Housekeeper. Wanted, in a family of four, a work- 
ing housekeeper. A good home and good wages to the 
right party. Address G. W.S., Box 3264, Boston, Mass. 

Summer Board. Good accommodations and board 
for the summer months may be secured in a quiet, 
pleasantly situated farm-house. For particulars address 
Mrs. H. F. Gould, Bible Hill, Hillsboro Bridge, N.H. 


Eight-room Cottage, furnished, near beach, un- 
surpassed outlook upon the ocean. Five-cent fare to 
Boston by steam and electriccars. To let for the season, 
Address E. B., 22, care The Congregationalist, Boston, 
Mass. 


Rooms and Board at the Dewing Memorial, Revere 
Beach, near the shore, and at moderate rates. Reduc- 
tion made to ministers and their families. For informa- 
tion about the Boston Evangelical Institute and about 
rooms and board address Rev. J.P. Bixby, Revere, Mass. 


Board and Care. A nervous invalid, or a con- 
valescent, can obtain board in a private family, with 
home comforts and experienced care, in one of Boston’s 
delightful suburbs. Medical attendance included. High- 
est references. Address S. L. Eaton, M. D,, Newton 
Highlands, Mass. 


Special Bargain No. 10 


Yale Lectures 
on Preaching 


By R. W. DALE, D.D. 


This valuable book by one of our 
foremost English divines is one every 
minister will find profitable for reading 
and study. Published at $1.50. 

We offer the remainder of the edition 
while they last at 


75 cts. each postpaid 


Watch for our next special bargain. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


New York Boston Chicago 


| ed all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 


also for our new 
PREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 
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We are Practical People. 


When you deal with us you deal with practical 
men. We know the business literally “from the 
ground up.’ 

Members of our firm have themselves worked 
as “journeymen,” and have pushed their way to 
their present standing through their own personal 
success as high-grade stone workers. 

Our works are located close to both quarry and 
railroad, thus avoiding the expense of unnecessary 
transportation; while by the use of the latest im- 
proved machinery, and all modern conveniences for 
handling large contracts, the cost of manufacture is 
reduced to a minimum. 

Thus it appears that we not only have the bette 
edge necessary to prosecute our business, but the 
facilities as well. All our monumental work is unique 
in character, being from designs by our own artists 
and sculptors. 

We manufacture artistic monuments {eae Quincy, 
Westerly, Barre, or any other leading 
granite, and as we se// direct to consumers, 
we save the latter all middlemen’s profits. 

All our work is guaranteed, zo charge 
being made if not strictly according to 
contract, 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass. U. S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 
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Old Testament Criticism 
and the Christian Church 


By JOHN E. McFADYEN, M.A., B.A. 
Price $1.50 net. (Postage 18 cts.) 


It is designed to show what the critical 
position really is. Every issue with which 
it deals is a living issue in the church 
today. One of the objects of this book 
is to give those who are perplexed an in 
sight into the nature of critical methods 
and to show how simple, natural and 
reasonable they are and that whatever 
criticism has shaken, it has not shaken 
the foundations. All the beliefs by which 
the Christian Church has sustained ber 
life throughout the centuries can still be 
believed in the light of the most search- 
ing criticism. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153 Fifth Avenue, New York 


For PRAYER MEETINCS 
and All Church Services. 
977,610 Sacred Songs No, 1 
475,071 Church Hymns & Gospel Songs 
3,452,681 Total sold to date. 


Either 30c. a copy, postpaid $25.00 per 100. 
EXAMINATION COPIES SENT FREK. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN 0O., New York and Chicage, 
Fer Ss Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


EXCHANGEABLE S, S, LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments 


of new books keep up interest and it costs | 


only about-one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank 


poston The Pilgrim Press cnicace 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


Leos UR ch 


IMPROVED 
CUSHION gh 


Pe 


HANDMADE 
| Baird’ S SILVER GLASS 
For Dark Vestries and Class Roems 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


83 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


DO YOU 


JOHN PF. DRYDEN, President 


Sp 
BAS 
ae 5 W. BENT & CO. ~<S/ay 5 
QE 95 causeway setaeston ee Sole Distributors 


KNOW 


that the Five-Yearly Dividends paid on 
Whole Life Policies by 


The Prudential 


equal, in many cases, one-fifth of the premiums paid? 
Exceedingly profitable policies at very low cost. 


Write for Rates. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
Dept. 59. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Event and Comment 


The subcommittee of fif- 
teen, of Methodist Prot- 
estants, United Brethren 
and Congregationalists, met in Washing- 
ton May 27. Each denomination was 
represented by a full quota. After about 
three hours’ discussion on plans worked 
out in advance somewhat in detail on the 
basis proposed at Pittsburg last month, 
the suggestions made were committed to 
six members, who brought in a report 
the next morning, consisting of definite 
recommendations for the organization of 
@ general council looking toward a com- 
plete organic union of the three denomi- 
' nations. This report, after amendments, 
was unanimously adopted. It is to be 
submitted to the full committee at a 
meeting to be held in Pittsburg, July 1. 
The details of the plan will not be pub- 
lished till they have been passed on by 
that committee. If adopted, they will 


Progress Toward 
Church Union 


be presented to the next national con- 


ferences of the three bodies for further 
action. The first of these conferences 
will be held by the Methodist Protestants 
next May. The National Council of Con- 
gregationalists is set for the following 
autumn, If the plan should be accepted, 
it would be referred to the local con- 
ferences of the Methodist Protestant 
and United Brethren churches for final 
action. 


The unanimity of the joint 
committee thus far gives 
encouragement to hope for 
united approval of the plan by the 
churches. Whatever the result may be, 
it is an important step toward the union 
of evangelical Christianity to have a 
- large committee of these three denomi- 
nations, after careful examination, agree 
that their statements of doctrinal belief, 
while differently phrased, are the same 
in substance. It is not less significant 
that the members of this committee, 
after study and conference concerning 
the polity of each body, are agreed that 
these denominations can so adjust them- 
selves to one another as to work together 
without doing violence to the principles 
of either of theothers. Difficulties, more 
serious than as yet appear, may arise 
when the question of union comes to be 
discussed by the churches. It is a grave 
matter to enter on an experiment whose 
failure, if failure should result, would 
leave the denominations which had sur- 
rendered much of their separate machin- 
ery of government, in a disorganized con- 
dition. It would be easy for one denomi- 
nation to demand guarantees which the 
others could not give; or for another to 
insist on a more rapid movement toward 
corporate union than the others could 


Prospects for 
Church Union 


make. If union comes, it will come by 
the unforced action of the Christians 
in all these denominations mutually at- 
tracted to one another. This is a great 
thing to hope for. If it should be at- 
tained it would no doubt be the begin- 
ning of a movement which would spread 
to other denominations. If it does not 
immediately succeed, but increases the 
acquaintance of these three denomina- 
tions with one another, and promotes 
their mutual respect and affection, it 
may the more surely open the way to 
larger results in the years to come. 


Missionary work, both 
home and foreign, may 
be said to have pre- 
empted the attention of the Presby- 
terians on their way to Los Angeles and 
in the preliminary meeting which it has 
come to be the custom to give to the 
needs of the foreign field. <A large party 
of delegates and visitors spent Sunday 
on their way at Salt Lake City, where 
they were confronted by the Mormon 
problem and instructed by the workers 
on the ground as to the needs and perils 
of Christianity in Utah. In the after- 
noon they attended the Mormon taber- 
nacle, where in a sermon by Elder and 
Editor Penrose, which began by a claim 
of the true apostolic succession by the 
Mormon priesthood, the preacher ended 
by giving the lie direct and by name to 
Secretary McMillan, former superintend- 
ent of Presbyterian mission work in 
Utah. This direct slap in the face no 
doubt aided materially in the unanimous 
passing by the assembly of drastic reso- 
lutions demanding the expulsion of Sena- 
tor and Mormon Apostle Smoot from the 
United States Senate, reproaching the 
Mormon Church for its violation of 
pledges and demanding the passage of 
an amendment to the federal consti- 
tution which shall ‘“‘define marriage as 
monogamic and make polygamy, under 
every guise and practice, a crime against 
the United States.’’ In its report to the 
assembly the Foreign Board reports a 
prosperous year with nearly the record 
number of additions to the churches. It 
sent out the largest number of mission- 
aries for any year of its history. The 
report on the Twentieth Century Fund 
showed that the contributions had been 
$12,039,063, mostly for home work, in- 
cluding nearly $4,000,000 for theological 
seminaries. Thestrong temperance senti- 
ment of the church was shown in its 
action sustaining a synodical excom- 
munication of a retired minister for 
acting as business agent for a brewery. 


The Presbyterian 
General Assembly 


The tabulation of returns 
showed that only three of 
the 233 presbyteries voted 
for the rejection of the revision amend- 
ments as a whole—one in Pennsylvania, 
one in Missouri and one in Wisconsin. 
On the adoption of the report by this 
assembly, needed to make the changes 
constitutionally binding, the vote was 
unanimous, and the revised confession is 
henceforth law in the Presbyterian 
Church, while the brief statement be- 
comes a part of its machinery for popular 
understanding and interpretation of that 
confession. The largest vote against any 
single amendment was that of ten pres- 
byteries against the striking out of the 
declaration that ‘it is a sin to refuse an 
oath touching anything that is good and 
just, being imposed by lawful authority ”’ 
—a point hardly noticed at all in the pub- 
lic debates upon revision. The question 
of divorce came up in response to the 
invitation of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to conference with the purpose 
of finding some common ground of action. 
The committee recommended among other 
resolutions: 

That this General Assembly hereby enjoins 
all ministers under its care and authority to 
refuse to perform the marriage ceremony in 
the cases of divorced persons, except as such 
persons have been divorced upon grounds and 
for causes recognized as Scriptural in the 
Standards of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. 


Creed Revision 
and Divorce 


Dr. Washington Glad- 
Dr. Gladden on The gen declines to accept 
Piel ond a the view that the gift 
of the ballot to the Negro was a mistake 
and that he is destined to a permanent 
exclusion from the political life, even of 
the South. Speaking at the Negro con- 
ference at Atlanta University last week 
he said : 


Péople who are thoroughly fitted for good 
citizenship and who show by their conduct 
that they have the disposition and the pur- 
pose to be good citizens are not going to be 
permanently excluded in any part of this 
country from the responsibilities and duties 
of citizenship. That is as sure as tomorrow’s 
sunrising. It cannot be that in the United 
States of America, young men who are thor- 
oughly intelligent, who know what citizen- 
ship means, who love their country, who are 
working to build up its prosperity and to se- 
cure its peace and who are ready to shed 
their blood in its defense are going to be for- 
bidden to take any part inits government. ... 
Do not understand me as justifying or excus- 
ing those exclusions. I think they are utterly 
wrong. But I am pointing out to you the 
kind of weapons with which you can easily 
batter them down. 


The emphasis of the conference was 
upon the need of a high type of religious 
life as the foundation of progress and 
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resolutions were adopted calling for a 
renewal of spiritual ideals among Negroes 
and an expansion of church work in the 
lines of social reform. 


The sudden death 
in London, follow- 
ing an operation, of Prof. J. H. W. 
Stuckenberg of Cambridge, Mass., will 
surprise and sadden many who knew 
him as a prolific author and the sug- 
gestive editor of a department in the 
Homiletic Review. A Lutheran by birth, 
his relations with men of other denomi- 
nations were many and cordial. His in- 
terest in social problems was intense, 
and his range of knowledge and co-ordi- 
nating power in writing on social science 
more than ordinary. When pastor from 
1881 to 1894 of the American Church in 
Berlin he not only filled the post ac- 
ceptably on the pulpit side, but he, to- 
gether with his gifted wife, also made 
his home a refreshing place of retreat 
and inspiration for Americans resident 
in Berlin as students or artists. He 
loyed books, but he loved men more, 
and though a scholar and philosopher, 
he also was a humanist, and a simple 
Christian believer and comrade of the 
burdened sons of men. A posthumous 
work on sociology to which he had given 
the last years of his life will soon come 
from the press and reveal anew his range 
of vision and breadth of thought, 


Dr. Stuckenberg's Death 


Summer conferences of Chris- 
tian workers where they can 
best enjoy the beauties of 
nature seem to be growing in favor each 
year. The summer brings also other op- 
portunities of increasing importance— 
the privilege of preaching to the crowds 
that gather in the fields and parks and by 
the seashore, especially on Sundays. It 
has come to be conceded by most Chris- 
tians that the dwellers in cities who seek 
the open country on the one day in which 
they have liberty to do so are not thereby 
sinners above others. Bysomuch greater 
sympathy and confidence, then, can the 
preacher of the gospel come to these mul- 
titudes who are like sheep without a shep- 
herd. A stirring hymn, a brief, straight- 
forward, human message of Christ’s call 
to men to be his disciples, an earnest 
prayer, will find attentive listeners and 
response from their hearts in almost any 
company of people that seek out-of-door 
life from the love of it. At the jubilee 
of the London Open-Air Mission, held 
recently, it was said that one result of it 
was the increased order of holiday crowds 
wherever services were held. Another 
result was the bringing of many of them 
into services inthechurch. In this coun- 
try, on the other hand, a discussion of 
tent work in the presbytery of Philadel- 
phia brought out the assertion by several 
pastors that the churches gained few ad- 
ditions through it. But wedo not think 
the results of open-air preaching can be 
tabulated, or that the attempt ought to 
be made to measure its fruits. It cannot 
take the place of the usual work of the 
churches, It has a field of its own which 
ought to be cultivated to a much greater 
extent than it has been thus far. 


The Gospel 
Out of Doors 
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The Denver Con- 
vention of Chris- 
tian Endeavor So- 
cieties, July 9-13, 
promises rich opportunities for study as 
well as of enthusiasm. Dr. Torrey, fresh 
from his successful evangelism in Great 
Britain, will be there; and Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, the new pastor of the London 
City Temple, will represent the British 
Free Churches, besides a host of well- 
known American preachers and leaders. 
The international character of the move- 
ment will be shown by delegations from 
India, Africa, China and the islands of 
the sea; the interdenominational, by 
twenty or more denominational rallies. 
The leaders of the convention aim at 
practical training in a wide variety of 
methods of evangelism. A feature of the 
gathering will be the School of Methods 
held every morning for an hour before 
the general meetings of the day for the 
study of the Bible, home and foreign 
missions, training of personal workers, 
Junior Society methods and the use of 
the hymn-book in the prayer meetings. 
For this work the service of experts will 
be called in. Further practical training 
will be given by direct evangelistic efforts 
in the workshops, public squares, tents 
and churches of Denver, under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Torrey, Dr. Balcom Shaw 
and others. Enthusiasm is never lack- 
ing in Christian Endeavor gatherings. 
The coming of age convention of the so- 
ciety promises an advance upon anything 
yet attained. 


The Coming of Age Con- 
vention of (nternational 
Christian Endeayor 


In a frank and striking 
sermon preached at one 
of the Thursday morning 
services in the London City Temple, the 
new pastor, Rev. R. J. Campbell, recently 
defined his belief in regard to the salva- 
tionofallmen. Joining together Christ’s 
answer to the question, ‘“‘ Lord are there 
few that be saved?” and the words of 
the parable of the lost sheep, ‘‘ Until he 
find it,” he stated his belief that God 
can never be satisfied until he has brought 
back every one of his own sheep to the 
fold. He quoted, as coming near to what 
he feels to be the truth, Tennyson’s lines: 
That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God has made the pile complete. 
He gave four reasons for the belief ex- 
pressed in these lines. First, because of 
the sovereignty of God. ‘The eternally 
right and eternally good will prevail by 
the power of Eternal God. ‘ Until he find 
it’—but heshall findit. The soul that re- 
sisteth Him resisteth at its own peril. But 
God prevails, not the sinner’: second, 
because of ‘“‘what I read in the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ”: third, ‘ because 
of the divine compassion I read at the 
cross”’ : fourth, “because humanity has 
a claim upon God.” ‘Yea, verily no 
words can be too strong to describe the 
terrible nature of sin, and he who would 
dare to prophesy smooth things in the 
face of the world is a false prophet; but 
I think there is no ratio between sin and 
punishment—save to bring the sinner to 
himself.” This frank delivery of his soul 
upon a difficult question to his new con- 
gregation must do much to win their re- 
spect and admiration. It is a notable 


R. J. Campbell on 
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sign of the times which we chronicle on 
the eve of Mr. Campbell’s appearance in 
America, and we ought to add that there 
is no one of the younger leaders of the 
Free churches of Britain who in preach- 
ing lays so much stress on the blight of 
sin and the need of atonement as Mr. 
Campbell. 


Dean Shaler of the Law- 
rence Scientific School 
at Harvard, in an inter 
esting review of Frederick W. H. Meyer’s 
Human Personality and Its Survival of 
Bodily Death, in the Independent, states 
his opinion that scientific results of more 
than twenty years’ labor by the Society 
for Psychical Research may be reduced 
to a very small residuum indeed. The 
conviction that the dead still live remains, 
for all the work of the able and devoted men 
who have labored to bring the facts into the 
field of science, where it has always been, in 
the moralrealm. These proofs are miraculous 
in the sense that men have to take them as 
sufficient, though we cannot see how they are 
possible, nor should we suspend belief be- 
cause of the seeming impossibility. To de- 
mand that the evidence be scientific is as idle 
as it would be to require scientific proof of a 
mother’s love for her child. 

This is small encouragement for the stu- 
dents of occult phenomena, but we be- 
lieve that it represents the facts. The 
work of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search has not been without fruit, but it 
is mainly fruit for the psychologists and 
not food for faith—still less scientific 
demonstration of immortality. Incident 
ally Dean Shaler does good service by 
defining the domain of scientific work. 
‘The truth is that natural science is but 
a limited resource available as a means 
of determination to those fields of phe- 
nomena where the occurrences can be 
accurately observed, in some way defi- 
nitely measured, and, above all, where 
the data can be cleared of all suspicion of 
fraud.” And he calls attention, as in- 
stances of the limitations of the scientific 
method, to conditions where it deals with 
the unseen or the indistinetly visible, to 
recent conclusions tending to the over- 
throw of the universally received doc- 
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trines of the indivisibility of atoms, New- . 


ton’s law of gravitation in its universal 
application and the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy. Evidently we are 
yet far from the limits of knowledge, 
and our generalizations are more tenta- 
tive than we have been willing to admit. 


A casual reader of the 
daily newspaper must 
have gained the impression that suicide 
is increasing as a habit among us. To 
those caring to buttress up such an argu- 
ment with suggestive facts, the May Yale 
Review with its careful statistical study 
by Mr. William B. Bailey of Yale Uni- 
versity will be valuable. Despondency 
is found to be the leading motive for 
suicide. Business loss, ill health and in- 
sanity come next in about the same num- 
ber of cases, and then follow disappoint 
ment in love, marital disputes, fear of 
disgrace, grief, alcoholism and cl 

More than fifty per cent. of the suicides 
of males are owing to despondency, busi- 
ness loss and insanity, and one-third 
the suicides of women are due to d 
tic trouble, disappointed love, griet 
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The multiplication of cases of suicide is 
one of those social phenomena coincident 
with a highly differentiated state of soci- 
ety and a weakened sense of sin and of 
‘moral authority which are most disquiet- 
ing to the thoughtful man of today. The 


law in some states now makes the un- . 


successful suicide subject to rather severe 
punishment, but this does not seem to 
have much deterrent effect. Any ade- 
quate remedy must be remedial rather 
than punitive. The worth of life not- 
withstanding-loss of property or kindred 
or failure to gain coveted ends must be 
made apparent to a generation poisoned 
by a philosophy dominant until quite re- 
cently and even yet most powerful which 
resolved life into Fate, and death into ex- 
tinction. A view of life such as Jesus 
had makes suicide impossible. 


The spontaneous judgment 
of the people in favor of 
social reforms, govern- 
mental policy or church administration 
cannot long be resisted. It grows simply 
by finding expression. There are, how- 
ever, persons who diligently labor to man- 
ufacture public opinion, who often tem- 
porarily succeed in making many believe 
that the noisy echoes of one man’s voice 
are the voice of the people. Recently a 
public official received twenty-five letters 
rebuking him for an action which he be- 
lieved he was called on to take and demand- 
ing that he reverse it. The letters were 
not identical but similar in phraseology. 
They were meant to show the official 
that public opinion was overwhelmingly 
against him. In a moment of pride one 
woman boasted that she had composed 
every one of the letters and sent them to 
individuals in different parts of the coun- 
try with the request that they be copied, 
signed and sent to the offending official. 
The Congregationalist occasionally re- 
ceives a number of letters mailed in dif- 
ferent places commending or condemning 
some minister, approving, or oftener 
strongly disapproving some attitude of 
the paper in matters of public policy. 
From long experience we have learned to 
detect the ear marks on such letters. 


Making Public 
Opinion 


It is said that during the 
siege of Ladysmith a ci- 
Vilian was court-martialed 
for causing despondency, and sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment. That man 
deserved his confinement, and every Chris- 
tian worker and shirker who has the habit 
of presenting only and always the dis- 
couraging side of Christian work or wor- 
ship should be disciplined. Some good 
‘men and women no longer help us in our 
Christian life because of their critical and 
censorious spirit. A ministers’ meeting, 
a conference, a prayer meeting, a Sunday 
school, aconyention have been thoroughly 
chilled by the nagging of a discouraged 
worker who ought to have remained si- 
lent and, failing to do so, deserved to be 
ecourt-martialed. It is time for us to 
form the habit of talking over with God 
our discouragements, and making scant 
mention of. them to men. Shall we be 
helpers or hinderers? There are all too 
many societies and organizations, but 
one more would be welcomed if it would 


i @ crusade against despond- 
among Christian workers, and if 


Court-martial 
the Discourager 


every member was pledged to do his best 
to court-martial every chronic discour- 
ager. However, no new society is needed, 
only the active discouragement of dis- 
couragers by every existing society for 
advancing the kingdom of God. 


One of the busiest and most 
popular ministers of London 
lately journeyed to a some- 
what distant town to meet an engagement 
to preach. On his arrival he discovered 
that he was just one week ahead of time. 
Another London minister who, the Chris- 
tian World says, holds the most exalted 
position in his denomination (could he 
have been a bishop?) also went to fulfill 
an engagement at a place some distance 
from the railway. Finding no one to 
meet him at the station, he got a carriage, 
drove half a dozen miles to the chapel, 
which stood deserted in the darkness, 
Hunting up with difficulty a farmer who 
was a church officer and who lived a mile 
away, he learned that his appointment 
was correct as to the month and week 
and day, but that it was for 1904. These 
instances could be matched by others we 
have known ; which shows that if popu- 
lar preachers sometimes break or forget 
engagements it is not always to save their 
time or strength. 


Painstsking 
Forgetfulness 


The liquor trade in 
its inevitable desire 
to circumvent law and 
defeat local prohibition has taken to im- 
porting liquor from Canada into some 
towns in Massachusetts whicb have voted 
no license, the same being sold in ‘‘the 
original packages,” such sale now seem- 
ingly being legal under the Massachu- 
setts law asit stands. Naturally friends 
of temperance throughout the state are 
aroused, and a demand is going up that 
section 33 of the chapter of the state law 
governing the sale of liquor be repealed 
by the legislature now in session, in order 
that a stop be put at once to the traffic so 
contrary to the intention of temperance 
communities. The new chairman of the 
Police Board of Boston believes that the 
law as it now stands also is hostile to the 
provisions of the law governing sales in 
Boston and all other license communi- 
ties, as well as against the interests of 
no-license communities; and he will throw 
his influence in favor of repeai. Itis an 
urgent matter which constituents should 
make legislators understand. There is no 
need of waiting for a judicial decision 
from the Supreme Court, and this after 
much delay in interpreting a fine point of 
law. The people of Massachusetts be- 
lieve in local option, and they believe in 
conserving the electors’ verdict after it 
has been declared. 


Local Option and 
** Original Packages ’’ 


The arrest of several 
officials of the Post 
Office Department in 
Washington has followed the production 
of proof satisfying Secretary Payne of 
their complicity in robbery of the Gov- 
ernment through collusion with men fur- 
nishing supplies; and criminal prosecu- 
tion by the Attorney General will follow. 
The deeper the probe goes the graver the 
scandal becomes, and we trust that the 
job of cleansing will be thorough, whom- 
soever the exposure may strike. The 


The Post Office 
Department Scandal 
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replies made to the charges of Mr. Tuk: 
loch respecting the Washington city post 
office, are not satisfying, and reveal the 
need of searching examination in that 
dumping place of spoilsmen. Viewing 
the affair as a whole, it is easy to blame 
the officials who have been found out. It 
is easy to blame officials higher up who 
have been responsible for a loose system 
of doing business and of accounting, 
who in a way have tempted officials to 
err, by leaving them so many opportuni- 
ties for lax conduct and worse. But real 
responsibility for the evil rests back on the 
congressmen and senators who make the 
Post Office Department the arena for free 
display of the spoils theory of politics. 
If President Roosevelt, on his return to 
Washington this week, will give himself 
heart and soul to the task of house-clean- 
ing lying right at hand and after that job 
is done will set about ending the trading 
in offices and perquisites which Congress 
still carries on in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, he will do well for the country and 
for himself. He has everything to gain 
by boldness and thoroughness and much 
to lose by failing to be bold. 


Elsewhere we print an 
important statement 
by Secretary Barton 
of the American Board relative to the 
case of Miss Ellen Stone. An attempt is 
being made by Mr. William E. Curtis of 
the Chicago Record Herald, to make it 
appear that Miss Stone and the American 
Board are pressing a suit that has no 
basis in law or equity and that the De- 
partment of State officials are in dense 
ignorance about the matter, and that 
even if they were well informed all prec- 
edents are against the claim. It happens 
to be a fact that Secretary Barton and 
Mr. Hay have talked the matter over, 
and a claim has been presented. Turkey 
in at least ten cases has paid indemnity 
to citizens of other countries captured by 
brigands, in which the issues involved 
were not essentially different from those 
in the case of Miss Stone. The United 
States cannot well afford to be less insist- 
ent in collecting damages for injuries 
done to its citizens than other countries 
are. 


Tliss Stone and Her 
Claim for Indemnity 


Nature’s uneven distribu- 
Prougnt Here tion of the elements this 

spring season is bringing 
much loss of property East and West and 
great loss of lifein the West. New Eng- 
land and the northern Middle States suf- 
fer for lack of rain. Practically none has 
fallen since the middle of April, and the 
prospect for vegetables, small fruits and 
hay and corn this season is dubious. On 
the contrary, in the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley there has been excessive rainfall, with 
the consequence that along the Missouri 
River in Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa the 
river has risen to an unprecedented 
height, and in Topeka, Kansas City and 
other large towns and in farming districts 
adjacent to the river the destruction of 
property and of life has been terrible. 
The suddeness of the flood gave little time 
for escape, consequently the loss of life. 
Transportation is at an end on the great 
railway lines centering at Topeka and 
Kansas. City. The great packing house 
industries and the centers of wholesale 
trade are submerged. Business in gen- 
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eral is at a standstill, owing to the flood- 
ing of furnaces and inability to get power. 
Apparently there will be opportunity for 
the American public to show its generos- 
ity and spiritof brotherliness now in mak- 
ing good, so far as possible, the losses of 
this natural catastrophe, just as in former 
years it has come to the relief of Gal- 
veston, Memphis, Johnstown and other 
flood-swept or plague-stricken cities. 


It is not surprising 
that word should have 
come from the South that Federal dis- 
trict attorneys and detectives have un- 
earthed a systematic business in Alabama 
of relegating ignorant Negroes to a state 
of peonage or virtual slavery. The domi- 
nant popular thought of the Negro as an 
inferior being ; his being stripped of all 
political rights ; the intention even in the 
highest circles of the whites that he must 
forever be kept a drawer of water and 
hewer of wood, naturally would incite the 
less scrupulous whites to let cupidity 
have full rein, and not only make the 
Negro a toiler but an unrewarded, re- 
strained toiler. The Federal Government 
has evidence against not a few men in Ala- 
bama now showing that they have made 
it a business to inveigle Negroes into con- 
tracts which they did not understand or 
if they did which they could not possibly 
keep ; that when the contract was broken, 
it led to other enforced agreements to 
labor, the victim being kept in terror of 
the law, being chased with bloodhounds 
when he escaped and beaten when he re- 
turned, just as in the old slavery days. 
Happily indictments have been found 
based on evidence gained, not without 
difficulty, by federal officers: already one 
man hunter and slave driver has been 
sentenced ; and there is said to be a dis- 
position in Alabama to quit the business. 


Peonage in the South 


An Issué and a Leader 


Great Britain would seem to be about 
emerging from an era of dissolution into 
one of reformation of parties. Her pa- 
triots have been sighing for a leader and 
anissue. They have come, 

Lerd Rosebery by his vacillation has 
disappointed his admirers and lived up 
to the expectations of dispassionate crit- 
ics who never believed that he had it in 
him to be a real leader of the people. 
Mr. Balfour’s course as prime minister 
has been singularly captious and inept, 
and he is discredited in his own party. 
The Liberal party split on the South Af- 
rican war issue, and is divided now as 
to imperialism. The unfair and reac- 
tionary Education Act has weakened the 
alliance between Liberal Unionists and 
Tories. Mr. Balfour's faulty leadership 
and the Ministry’s failure to deal vigor- 
ously with army reform have alienated an 
influential minority of the Ministry’s sup- 
porters. Organized labor is inclining to 
more aggressive class action along polit- 
ical lines, Liberalism hesitating about 
paying the price which an alliance with 
labor involves. 

Before this disintegrating and discord- 
ant body of partisans really craving align- 
ment along new lines, Mr. Chamberlain, 
supported more or less by Mr. Balfour, 
mow comes on the stage and says 
virtually: “Here is a new issue; debate 
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it on the hustings; send up members of 
parliament who voice your will; and if 
victory rests with the principle of trade 
and imperial unity which I now advocate 
I will revolutionize Great Britan’s fiscal 
policy and bind the motherland and the 
colonies together by ties commercial as 
well as sentimental and political.” It is 
obvious that here is an issue and herea 
leader; an issue cutting across all pres- 
ent divisions of party, and a man large 
enough to grapple with problems of an 
empire, facing political and trade condi- 
tions hidden from the foresight of great 
statesmen who set up the present fiscal 
policy, men like Peel and Cobden. 

That Mr. Chamberlain’s proposition 
involves a right about face from free 
trade to more or less protection ; that it 
means that the residents of the towns 
must agree to pay more for food in order 
to safeguard (as he believes) imperial 
unity and welfare; that several of the 
colonies will prove as reluctant to enter 
into the compact as the English elect- 
orate will be to increase the cost of liy- 
ing; that at last British politics rises 
above criticism of a ministry’s conduct 
of a war or its playing into the hands 
of a decaying Established Church, and 
takes on the form of a grapple between 
fundamentally different policies of state 
—these things must be apparent to the 
most superficial observer. 

Cobden and John Bright led Great 
Britain to take a position with respect 
to trade admirably suited to insular con- 
ditions and ambitions, and workable to 
greatest advantage so long as other 
nations imitated the same policy to a 
greater or less degree. But of late the 
drift of governmental action has all 
been towards setting up free trade within 
national or imperial bounds and protec- 
tion against the outside world, diplomacy 
giving itself more and more to negotia- 
tions between countries as to exceptions 
to the general prohibition of trade from 
without. Messrs, Chamberlain and Bal- 
four now think that the time has come 
when Great Britain must modify its sys- 
tem of free trade, must arrange a system 
of preferential trade with the colonies of 
the empire, and must proceed to build up 
such free trade within the empire as ob- 
tains between the states of our republic, 
and also to impose duties on goods coming 
from without the empire. Thus and thus 
only, they think, can the motherland pro- 
vide that protection for her children, 
which aggressive trade war waged by 
Germany, the United States and France 
against the colonies, notably Canada, 
makes necessary. In short Mr. Chamber- 
lain says, the time has come to save the 
empire by making its life intensive and 
self-sustaining. 

The plan looms large on paper and is 
beautifulin theory. Itis boldly conceived 
and championed ; and realizing this even 
Mr. Chamberlain’s most persistent de- 
tractors among the pro-Boers must for- 
ever hold their peace about his alleged 
parochialism and cowardice. We doubt 
whether the colonies will allow senti- 
ment for empire to stand above practical 
conditions such as make the United 
States—for instance—a better natural 


market for Canada than Great Britain 


ever can be, nor do we believe that senti- 
ment for empire will lead Britain’s popu- 
lation massed in her towns and cities to 
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vote fora rise in the price of the neces- 
sities of life for the sake of tying Canada, 
South Africa or Australia together. 

Even should the principle be accepted 
by the British electorate, the task of re- 
lating colonies widely scattered and with 
diverse economic interests will be one 


taxing ingenuity and human nature as 
well. 


The Non-Consolidation of Baptist 
Missions . 

Baptists have been as extensively in- 
terested as Congregationalists in the 
question of the administration of their 
missionary work. They, have already 
one annual meeting of their missionary 
societies, which was held in Buffalo last 
month. They have been considering for 
several years, as the Congregationalists 
have, the consolidation of the societies, 
the reduction of the number of appeals 
to the churches for contributions, the 
union of the women’s societies with the 
others and the publication of a single 
joint magazine instead of one for each 
society. The presidents of the societies 
appointed a Committee of Fifteen to 
consider and report on the whole matter, 
corresponding to the work of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen which reported to our 
last National Council. 

The Baptist committee presented its 
report to the Buffalo meeting, and this 
report was the chief topic of interest. 
The committee first unanimously ex- 
pressed its full confidence in the efli- 
ciency of management of all the socie- 
ties, and its purpose only to offer recom- 
mendations which ‘“‘are simply designed 
te promote efficiency at particular points.” 
It then reported that the consolidation 
of the three missionary organizations is 
neither practicable nor desirable; that 
all efforts to consolidate the women’s 
societies with the parent organizations 
should be discontinued ; that an annual 
conference of the executive officers of 
the societies ought to be held with a 
view to promote co-operation, and avoid 
waste and friction, and that a perma- 
nent committee of nine should be ap- 
pointed by the societies, to which should 
be referred all questions of difference 
arising between any of these organiza- 
tions. A special committee on joint pub- 
lications reported against issuing a peri- 
odical representing the whole missionary 
work either in addition to or in place of 
existing publications, but advised the 
continuance of all those now published, 
improving them as fay as possible. The 
report concludes with a request to the 
executive boards of the societies to co- 
operate in the execution of any plans 
which they may mutually agree on with- 
out any further reference of these mat- 
ters to the denomination. 

As is shown by this brief resumé, our 
Baptist brethren have followed closely 
in our footsteps in the appointment of 
committees, in the subjects considered 
concerning their missionary work, and 
in the method of considering them. But 
when they came to take action, they 
paused. They said, to use a quotation 
facetiously made by one of the speakers, 
“Tf we do that we shall be establishing a 
precipice.” They approved heartily of 
the present management of the sc 
They urged closer co-operation through 
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conferences of the executive officers. 
They deprecated increasing the number 
of appeals to the churches and hoped for 
larger contributions. They advised each 
society to continue to publish its own 
magazine and to do its best with it. 
They asked the executive boards to carry 
out any plans they could mutually agree 
on and not to look to the denomination 
for further advice. 

The report was unanimously and ethu- 
Siastically adopted. The assembled mul- 
titude said with one accord, ‘“‘Let well 
enough alone, and leave it to our societies 
to make it better.”” They said this with 
&@ unanimous rising vote, and with a joy- 
ful sense of relief after four years of 
agitation, they sang the. Doxology and 
adjourned, 

In this action our Baptist brethren 
have shown the wisdom of serpents and 
harmlessness of doves. They have illus- 
trated the weakness and the strength of 
the Congregational polity. If they had 
advised radical action they would proba- 
bly have lived to see it ignored, to the 
irritation of those most earnest in giving 
the advice. In approving the administra- 
tion of their societies, the integrity and 
ability of whose officers no one questions, 
they have recognized the limitations of 
voluntary missionary organizations to 
united efficiency, certified to their ad- 
vantages, and, we hope, stimulated the 
benevolence of the churches. 


Outside Preachers 


Corresponding to Bushnell’s Outside 
Saints, we are becoming aware of an in- 
creasing company who may be termed 
“outside preachers.” They are not ac- 
kKnowledged, not even self-acknowledged 
preachers. They have received no ordina- 
tion, bear no credentials, assume no au- 
thority, take no texts; and yet they are 
as truly preachers as if claiming an apos- 
tolic message and sanctioned by ecclesias- 
tical rites. 

Who are they? A well-known settle- 
ment house worker who makes an occa- 
sional quiet address isone. Starting with 
settlement work he invariably warms to 
a glow of ethical and spiritual earnest- 
ness and ends, all unconsciously, with a 
sermon. The other day a lecturer on lit- 
erature caught us in his web, and as he 
spun it, in and out of the silken threads of 
literary analysis and criticism ran the 
strong meshes of moral and religious 
truth wrought with a fervor that made 
the whole sermonic. His father was a 
famous preacher, but had one told him 
that he flashed with the same elemental 
fire he would have smiled. Several of the 
leading cities of the land have been much 
entranced of late by a captivating lecturer 
on literary and wxsthetic themes. His 
audiences would be not a little surprised 
to be assured that the persuasive appeal 
to the higher life which constitutes the 
power of this earnest advocate of the true 
and the beautiful is really the preacher’s 
covetedsway. Thereisa true and upright 
citizen, than whom none holds higher 
office or wields higher infiuence in the na- 
tion, who has won recognition as one of 
a most forcible outside preachers in the 

the advocate of the strenuous life. 

“Meanwhile pews are vacant and 
churches desolate while coteries assem- 
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ble and crowds.gather to have the outside 
preachers give them that for which they 
do not seek in the churches. What shall 
the deserted occupant of the pulpit say 
to these things? Why, what Paul said, 
of course; “‘What then? notwithstand- 
ing, every way, whether in pretense or in 
truth, Christ is preached, and therein I 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.”’ To which 
may well be added the poet’s lines: 

And God fulfills himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

What does this phenomenon of outside 
preaching indicate? What lessons has it 
for the pulpit? It furnishes conclusive 
evidence that preaching is an essential 
function of human society, being grounded 
in a deep lying instinct of the soul. The 
revolt against “preaching” is only a 
superficial outcry. Men want preaching 
and will have it. If it disappears from 
the pulpit it will reappear on the plat- 
form. It suggests that what is missed in 
the pulpit is the ethical element, the note 
of the real, which characterizes outside 
preaching. The outside preacher is sim- 
ple and sincere. When he becomes elo- 
quent it is the eloquence that flames 
from within and is not assumed from 
without. The outside preacher has a 
message, otherwise he would haye no 
audience. 

The pulpit will miss a meaning if it 
fails to win from the emergence of the 
outside preacher both encouragement 
and suggestion—encouragement as to the 
unfailing hunger of humanity for true 
preaching, suggestion as to the tone and 
quality of the message for which the 
modern world waits. 


The Ministry of Nature 


Our life with God is to be lived upon 
the earth which he has made our dwell- 
ing place. Its beauty is the natural field 
for our delight. The sky that covers 
all, our little but sufficient share of the 
generous green of grass and shrub and 
tree, the song of birds, the voices of the 
wind and stream and wave, the sunset 
glory, flowers in their season and the sim- 
plicity of snows, all minister to our soul’s 
joy. 

Happy is he to whom these outward 
appearances bring thoughts of the in- 
dwelling God by whom all things were 
made and from whom all receive their 
dowerof beauty. Thisis the first thought 
ef wonder and of cheer which glorifies 
that pageant of the earth and sky which 
every day appears for our delight. The 
presence of God accounts for earth’s 
beauty and accentuates it. The devout 
soul finds him everywhere and rejoices 
that he can say of the whole earth, as 
Jacob did of his bare, rock-strewn hill- 
side, This is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven. 

God is in his world—but we must not 
fall into the belittling error which would 
confine him to that which we can see and 
know. The Father who is revealed in 
Jesus cannot be identified with even the 
beauty of a perfect day in June. No 
search among the elements, no vision of 
the heayens, no communion with the 
trees of the wood and the flowers of the 
field can reveal him. If we deal honestly 
with our knowledge of that which we 
call nature we shall fiad its witness to 
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our Father broken and perturbed. We 
must account for terror as well as for de- 
light. It contains the rushing, mighty 
wind, the earthquake and the fire, the 
wild beast and the pestilence, as well as 
earth’s fertility and beauty. 

God trancends the world te which his 
presence gives its most intimate de-_ 
light. He speaks to usin the humanity 
of Jesus and, dwelling with us according 
to his word, prepares our hearts to trust 
snd to enjoy. A mere nature god would 
fill our hearts with terror, which must 
often quite eclipse delight. But since 
we are assured that what we know of 
nature is a passing stage of his unfolding 
plan, the heavens once more declare his 
glory to our theught, and the beauty of 
the earth sings to his praise, while earth- 
quake, fire, storm, sword and pestilence 
have lost their power to shake us from 
our faith in him who is our Heavenly 
Father and our unfailing friend. 

Jesus loved the beauty of the world. 
He is the fountain of that sense of beauty 
which has studied the world with such 
new eyes in recent years. To him the 
surroundings of his home, the fields 
through which he walked, were full of 
parables and pictures. If these are but 
parts of God’s ways, at least they are 
wonderfully suggestive parts and best in- 
terpreted in the companionship of Christ 
and by his thought. The first condition 
of enjoyment is a heart at rest ; and this 
he gives. The past is in his care. In 
the present he offers us the beauty of the 
earth as well as the assurance of his care. 
The veil of cloud that hides the days to 
come glows with his light of hope—hope 
for our brother men as well as forourown 
unfolding life under the teaching of that 
Holy Spirit, who is the soul of the world 
as well as his abiding witness in the 
hearts of men. 


In Brief 


It is to be hoped that President Palma will 
veto the bill authorizing a state lottery just 
passed by the Congress of Cuba. 


Zion’s Herald, in commenting on the new 
choice of president of Bangor Seminary, sug- 
gests that perhaps Dr. Beach will do an 
epochal work in uniting it with Andover 
Seminary. 


The Year-Book for 1903 was on our desk 
June 1. A glance at its contents shows that 
the tables in the concluding pages are the 
result of a great deal of labor and will repay 
careful study. 

An estate of $60,000,000, accumulated by 
one of the Pittsburg steel barons, passes in 
its entirety to his wife and children, with not 
the slightest recognition of social obligations, 
or that society had anything to do with the 
accumulation of the estate. Such anexample 
is worthy of avoidance—not imitation. 


We believe that the programs for mission- 
ary prayer meetings printed each month in 
The Congregationalist are used far less than 
they ought to be or would be if their merits 
were understoed. The committee has spent 
much time on them, with excellent results. 
Look at the program this week on page 818. 


Nonconformist opposition and an uprising 
of the laboring element of London’s popula- 
tion expressing itself in a great popular out- 
pouring in Hyde Park seem to have had their 
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effect on the Ministry, and brought about a 
modification of the London Education Bil), 
the Ministry having withdrawn severul sec- 
tions of it this week. 


About fifty alumni of Central Turkey Col- 
lege met and had a banquet in Boston last 
week. There are many colleges in America 
older than this one that could not muster as 
large an attendance of graduates at a meeting 
in any city in the United States. It looks as 
though one mission of the Central Turkey 
College had come to be to educate young men 
to be American citizens. 


The Massachusetts and New York Associa- 
tions of Congregational churches, asking the 
American Bible Society to publish a Bible 
translated into more modern English than the 
version of 300 years ago, no doubt represent 
the general sentiment of Christian churches. 
If the Bible Society wants their support it 
will respond to a sentiment as universal as is 
the interest in its mission. 


The late Dr. Parker’s successor at City 
Temple, Rev. R. J. Campbell, will preach his 
first sermon in America June 21, from Henry 
Ward Beecher’s pulpit in Plymouth Church. 
That evening he is to preach for Dr. Bradford 
at Montclair, and next day he will address a 
union meeting of all ministers in the Presby- 
terian assembly room New York city. Mr. 
Campbell is to be in America hardly more 
than a month. 


The Baptists of the North, at their recent 
anniversary meetings in Buffalo, passed ring- 
ing resolutions expressing their sympathy 
with their English brethren in the fight 
which the latter, together with other Free 
Churchman, are making against the Educa- 
tion Act. Should not our Congregational 
assemblies act in a similar fraternal way? 
Everything done in England to limit the 
power of sacerdotalism, ritualism, and a 
church full of pride and exc usiveness, has a 
deterrent effect upon similar folk here. 


The value of the estate left to Princeton 
Theological Seminary by the late Mrs. Mary 
J. Winthrop proves to be over two million 
dollars. No wonder journals are offering 
prizes for the best scheme of using the money, 
and no wonder the seminary’s officials feel 
contented. Wisely spent, the income of such 
a bequest may do wonders; unwisely spent, it 
may do much harm. We know of similar in- 
stitutions whose responsible officials are hav- 
ing a hard time obeying the tenth command- 
ment, as they think of Mrs. Winthrop’s re- 
membrance of Princeton. 


Very anomalous is the state of affairs which 
sees society insisting that the older systems 
of transportation using steam-propelled vehi- 
cles and running along definite tracks must 
at great expense elevate their tracks and 
abolish grade crossings, while at the same 
time the same social group tolerates innumera- 
ble steam-propelled vehicles which run hither 
and yon through elty streets and country 
lanes without let or hindrance. The auto- 
mobile horror on the Paris-Madrid route was 
only an exaggeration of a common evil to be 
seen on many thoroughfares in this country 
day after day. 


The Secretary of the Navy seems to have 
succeeded in bringing the right sort of pres- 
sure to bear on the village of Bremerton, 
which lies close to the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard. He tells the people of that village that 
they must close and keep closed the saloons 
and low resorts which tempt the workmen in 
the yard as they come and go, or he will take 
work from the yard and send it elsewhere. 
The Bremerton people will probably decide 
that there is more money in selling bread and 
meat to families than in selling whisky to 


drunken workmen. This is just as true 
every where else, but the alternative is sel- 
dom put so clearly. 


The problem of doing good is not so simple 
as one could wish. Men who say that they 
are home'less and destitute are constantly ap- 
pealing for aid to Christian and altruistically 
inclined people, and straightforward obedi- 
ence to what seem to be Christ’s commands 
impels them togiveaid. And this without any 
investigation. Yet it isatruism of scientific 
investigation of the tramp problem that it 
would be far better for the alleged or real 
destitute claimants and for society at large if 
the generous donors were to stop, investigate 
for themselves or turn the task of investiga- 
tion over to competent persons, and give only 
after proof of the worth of the claimant has 
been secured, and then not in the form of 
money so often as in the form of labor and 
necessary supplies of clothing and food—any 
thing but money. This reiteration of a com- 
monplace of up-to-date charity administra- 
tion is suggested by the article of Mr. Benja- 
min C. Marsh in the Boston Transcript of 
May 27, in which he describes the Boston 
tramp. Mr. Marsb, who is a graduate of 
Grinnell College, Iowa, and holder of a fel- 
lowship of the University of Pennsylvania 
which especially provides that its holder 
shall investigate the problem of the tramp, is 
severe in his condemnation of the Salvation 
Army hotels. Compared with municipal lodg- 
ing houses he considers them inferior in man- 
agement and decidedly detrimental to the 
tramp class, 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


I am going to confess toa bit of heresy on 
the subject of music. I do not enjoy anthems 
or involved music, and I do not think that I 
am alone in this. I have carefully studied 
the external conduct of congregations and 
audiences lately, congregations that were ex- 
pected to be responsive to careful, conscien- 
tious endeavors of choruses rendering fine 
anthem music, and I doubt very much whether 
the impression desired was made. In English 
prose literature and in English oratory the 
hifalutin, involved style of presentation of a 
thought is no longer good form. Judges, 
juries, audiences, congregations no longer 
will tolerate repetition of a thought, even 
though that repetition be voiced in ornate 
phrase. Life is too short, the passion for 
reality is too real, intelligence is too high 
for such things. Once said if well said is 
enough. But what do our musical composers 
do? They take a simple thought fall of mean- 
ing in itself, which if uttered melodiously and 
simply goes right home to the human heart, 
and they involve it, repeat it, make it take on 
protean forms, until the singer and the hearer 
are involved ina maze. From consideration 
of the thought and the appropriate and fit ex- 
pression of the same the hearer comes to 
think more of the ingenuity of the composer 
and the labial dexterity of the singer; and 
the result is far from devotional in kind. In 
sacred music as in so many other things sim- 
plicity is the finest form the art can take; 
and the modern man with his passion for 
reality, his distaste for the ornate and af- 
fected, and his preference for a “yea and 
nay” modeof utterance, is frequently repelled 
rather than attracted by the very conscien- 
tious but misdirected efforts of choirs which 
ran to anthems. 

. bys . 

As an intellectual tour de force Professor 
Munsterberg’s lecture on Emerson as a Phi- 
losopher, given at Harvard University, was 
somewhat remarkable. One who, without 
notes, can speak for so long a time as he did 
on such abstract themes, and speak so lucidly 
and cogently isa very able man. The signifi- 
cance of the address is not so much in its de- 
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fense of Harvard’s right to name its hall of 
philosopby after Emerson, as it is in the 
splendid way in which the modern idealistic 
view of life as over against the naturalistic 
or materialistic view is championed and de- 
fended, and those who are disposed to read 
along this line will do well to get Professor 
Munsterberg’s address published in the Bos- 
ton Transcript of May 23. rs a 
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Germany has given America notable schol- 
ars in days gone by. The names of Lieber 
and von Holst instantly come to mind. 
Earlier in our history Charles Follen was a 
pure spirit whose influence at Harvard was 
wholly beneficent. Apparently in Professor 
Munsterberg we have gained a larger man 
than any of us have yet realized. If you will 
read in the May Atlantic an unattractively 
titled but fascinatingly written article by bim 
setting forth the plans that are under way for 
a congress at the coming St. Louis Exposi- 
tion which will synthesize human knowledge, 
I think you will agree with this opinion. It 
is apparent from this exposition of the pro- 
jectors’ plans that Professor Munsterberg is 
the soul of the scheme, and a noble scheme 
itis. It was said by some one as the century 
came in that the twentieth century was to be 
one of synthesis even as the nineteenth cen- 
tury was one of analysis. Here is a plan that 
makes the prophecy seem like history. In- 
stead of bringing experts from all parts of 
the civilized world to talk on their special 
realms of knowledge unrelatedly, they are 
all to be chosen with a distinct understanding 
that they of all men are best fitted to come 
and show how their particular body of 
knowledge is related to other knowledge. 
Synthesis, relativity, are to be the key words 
of the congress; and its projectors make it 
lead up to and culminate in philosophy and 
religion—another significant fact about it. It 
is superfinous to say that either those who 
next year hear these addresses or those who 
read the report which will be printed later 
will be enriched. Professor Munsterberg 
already has gone abroad to enlist scholars 
on the Continent, and Profs. Simon Newcomb 
and Albion Small already have visited France 
and England in behalf of the enterprise. 
Thus it seems that not only shall we have 
the apotheosis of material skill and enter- 
prise and wealth at St. Louis, but under the 
guidance of Americans we shall have for the 
first time a congress of scholars engaged in 
an attempt to co-ordinate human knowledge. 


Boston Young Men’s Congre- 
gational Club 


Ladies’ Night was observed, as usual, at the 
last meeting and dinner of the Young Men’s 
Congregational Club for the year, held at the 
Hotel Branswick. President Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke College spoke to the group of one 
hundred and twenty members and their guests 
in a practical and suggestive way on the Re- 
lation of the Educated Woman to Social Serv- 
ice, and President Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity gave the fruit of his observation in the 
matter of Religious Edueation in Families, 
pointing out the susceptibility of the child to 
parental influence, the need of early impart- 
ing wholesome and ethical conceptions of God 
and/duty, the necessity of differentiating be- 
tween the adequate and the inadequate, the 
barbaric and the lovely in literature, whether 
Hebraic or English, and the possibility of early 
inducing the child to learn that the essence of 
life and of religion is love. This club has been 
in existence seven years. It has done exeel- 
lent work in a modest way, and has in it a 
reserve of usefulness and power which if util- 
ized in any scheme for binding Rens and 
invigorating local Congregationalism 
valuable. The president for the 
will be Mr. Everett E. Kent of 
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Is Modern Education Capable of Idealism” 


By 


I assume that I have your assent to 
these two propositions: first, it is the 
business of education to accept, when it 
may not create, the material of knowl- 
edge; second, it is the business of the 
higher education to idealize whatever 
material of knowledge it accepts. 

No greater calamity, it seems to me, 
ean befall an age, apart from a moral 
lapse, than to have its intellectual train- 
ing detached from the mind of the age. 
Wherever men are thinking most vigor- 
ously, there those who are to follow after 
must be trained to think, otherwise there 
will be in due time intellectual revolt 
with its consequent delays and wastes. 

But more knowledge, whether it be old 
or new, is not the end of education, but 
rather knowledge penetrated by insight 
and alive with motive. A fact is some- 
thing which has been done, something 
which has found a place in the world of 
reality. There may be that in the crea- 
tion of a fact which declares its whole 
power. There are deeds from which 
nothing can be taken and to which noth- 
ing can be added. But most facts, es- 
pecially those which have not been ac- 
complished by the hand of man, await 
questioning. When an answer comes 
back we speak of discovery. When the 
full answer comes back we announce a 
theory, a principle, a law. The under- 
standing of facts, whether personal or im- 
personal, of man’s doing, that is, or of 
nature’s doing, the relating of facts to 
one another, the discovery of the moral 
incentive in facts, make up in part the 
idealizing process which belongs to the 
higher education. 

Modern education differs from ‘ie edu- 
cation which has come to us by long in- 
heritance through the vast amount of 
subject-matter which it has put into our 
hands, awaiting the idealizing process. 
The new subject-matter is in large de- 
gree the raw material of knowledge, not 
haying passed through the alchemy of 
time, devoid of sentiment, lacking in 
those associations which make up the 
moral increment of knowledge. It repre- 
sents literatures which have not reached 
the final form, sciences which run straight 
to application rather than to philosoph- 
ical conclusion, and theories of society 
and government which are too serious 
and urgent to be held in academic discus- 
sion. ... 

If you will review the educational work 
_of the decades just passed, you will see 
how definitely, how completely I may 
say, adjustment has been our business. 
The process has been carried on partly 
in strife and contention, partly by in- 
quiry, and partly through that under- 
standing which comes only from the 
actual handling of unfamiliar knowledge. 

For so large an undertaking the process 
has been rapid. Let me remind you that 
it was on the first of October, 1859, that 
Mr. Darwin sent out his abstract; as he 
termed it, on the Origin of Species, ac- 
companying the volume with the modest 
‘Prophecy that ‘when the views enter- 
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tained in this volume, or when analogou 
views are generally admitted, we can 
dimly foresee that there will be a consid- 
erable revolution in natural history.” 

The process of adjustment is nearly 
over, so nearly over that we may now, 
I think, address ourselves to a severer 
but nobler task—that of idealizing our 
new knowledge and the methods of its 
acquisition. And the essential condi- 
tion, let me say, of undertaking the task 
is that we approach it in the right state 
of mind. The traditional mind is not 
altogether io the right state. It is too 
ready to draw offhand distinctions be- 
tween culture and utility, too ready to 
ignore the ethical possibility of the new 
education. What we need just now in 
the educational world more than any- 
thing else is an ethical revival at the 
heart of education. We shall not have 
it until we realize more clearly the need 
of it, 

If we should make a careful assessment 
of the present moral values in the subject- 
matter of education, we should be sur- 
prised, I think, to see how large has been 
the diversion or decline of these values. 
I refer, of course, to subjects and to the 
mode of their treatment. The old disci- 
pline which held the Hebrew literature 
with its elemental righteousness, so much 
of science as could be classified under 
natural theology and a philosophy which 
vexed itself with the problems of human 
destiny, was a discipline prosecuted under 
the very sanction of religion. But when 
the transfer was made in literature to 
the classics and when the sciences began 
to be applied and when the end of philos- 
ophy changed in part with the change of 
data, the subject-matter of the higher 
education ceased to be religiously ethical. 
We have been singularly unconscious of 
the change. Under changes in form we 
have kept the same sentiment. Culture 
has become with us a kind of morality. 
So long as the old discipline kept its as- 
sociations and its methods and gave us 
consistent results, we asked few questions 
about the moral content of teaching, and 
therefore made no comparison of values. 
In fact, we have silently abandoned the 
idea that the chief ethical value of college 
instruction lies in the curriculum. The 
reservations which we make in behalf of 
certain distinctly ethical or semi-religious 
subjects are too few to bear the weight 
of moral obligation which the higher ed- 
ucation ought to assume. 

Where then shall we look for the re- 
covery and advancement of education to 
its highest ethical power? Chiefly, I be- 
lieve, to our capacity for carrying on 
the idealizing process through which we 
accustom ourselves to think reverently of 
all knowledge, to insist upon all intellec- 
tual work as a moral discipline and to 
hold all intellectual attainments and 
achievements as tributary to the social 
good. 

I believe that the finest, partly because 
it is the really distinctive product of aca- 
demic life, is the knowing mind. The 
moral danger from it is inappreciable. 
Pride, conceit, arrogance, if they ever at- 


tend knowledge, are intruders and tran- 
sients. They are not companions or 
guests. Knowledge leads to awe, and awe 
to faith, or to that kind of doubt which is - 
as humble as faith. It is the unknowing 
mind with its triviality, its uncertainties, 
its double vision, from which we have 
most to fear. And if we get the know- 
ing in place of the unknowing mind, it is 
not of so much account how we get it, as 
that we get it. For this reason I depre- 
cate any academic discrimination against 
useful knowledge. If utility can create 
the knowing mind, we want its aid. I 
would accept at any time the moral re- 
sult of serious thinking on the inferior 
subject in place of less serious thinking 
upon the greater subject. 

The mental gymnastics of the old dia- 
lectic had no ethical value. The subject- 
matter of discourse might be God him- 
self, but that did not necessarily make 
the discourse religious or moral. It was 
the play of the mind, not its serious busi- 
ness. No one, I am sure, can overlook 
the immense moral gain which has taken 
place through the transfer of thought in 
so large degree from speculation to sober 
inquiry. Very much of the change is due 
of course to the incoming of such a vast 
amount of new subject-matter within 
reach of the human mind. It was nat- 
ural that men should now begin to 
search where before they had tried to 
conjecture, and that they should attempt 
to prove or disprove what before they 
had affirmed. The change of method soon 
became, as I have said, morally significant. 
After the first excitements and confusion 
attendant upon the change the idealizing 
process set in. A type of mind was de- 
veloped which instinctively put first the 
love of truth. . 

Next to the reverence for knowledge 
which is akin to the love of truth, I 
should insist in our idealizing process 
upon the morality of that more active 
discipline which characterizes modern 
education. The old education, as we 
well know, was based morally on the 
will trained to obedience. It was not 
a passive training. It is never passive 
to obey. But it was not an active dis- 
cipline in the sense in which modern 
training is carried on. And in so far 
as the material of training lay in the 
past the mind was set upon interpreta- 
tation more than upon creative or pro- 
ductive work. The receptive faculties 
were by no means exclusively developed, 
for there was always a fine appeal to the 
imagination and to the sensibilities, but 
the prescription of subjects put educa- 
tion largely into the hands of the master. 

Modern education lays the stress upon 
the discovery of the individual to himself, 
preferably by himself. It does not re- 
move the period of intellectual compul- 
sion, but it reduces that period to the 
limits of early training. It addresses it- 
self necessarily to the will, but it changes 
the appeal as soon as practicable from 
obedience to choice. Its first effort is to 
awaken, its second and constant effort to 
create the sense of responsibility. Edu- 
cation is made co-operative. It is made 
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as quickly as possible the consenting, 
choosing action of the mind. Modern 
education rests upon the individuality of 
the individual, not upon his necessary 
likeness to others. It assumes that the 
mind of each individual if properly 
awakened and left free to act will sep- 
arate itself from other minds in the satis- 
faction of its own desires, and the devel- 
opment of its own powers.. The logical 
outcome of this conception is not the 
compulsory course of study, continued 
beyond the necessary elements of knowl- 
edge, in the farther interest of discipline 
or of culture, but the elective course of 
study in the interest of self-development 
and personal attainment in knowledge. 
It takes the risks of intellectual freedom 
for the sake of the greater possibilities of 
intellectual freedom. 

Now the ethical quality which resides 
in freedom is responsibility, and the in- 
tellectual expression of responsibility is 
choice. Will the one thus choosing be- 
come morally a strong man? Not neces- 
sarily. It is not safe to argue from intel- 
lectual obedience—even to a creed—that 
the further result will be complete moral 
character. You may have the immoral 
scholar, as you may have the immoral be- 
liever. But the morality of the intellect 
is not the least among the guarantees 
of general morality. And the intellect 
trained by responsibility ought to be as 
strong morally as the intellect trained by 
obedience. There is, I think, a certain 
elevation which comes to one who has 


found and proven himself, which can 


hardly be reached in any other way, a 
kind of scorn for that incapacity for 
nobler things which leads one to do the 
meaner thing. I have seen college men 
on their way to littleness and shame so 
often recovered and saved by the intellec- 
tual awakening through some subject of 
personal choice, a subject without any 
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“Look out for a stranger in your au- 
dience next Sunday. Your name has 
been placed before the church at Sum- 
merville and they have arranged to send 
aman to hear you. Forewarned is fore- 
armed.’’ Thus ran a letter from the pas- 
tor of the church at Woodlawn to the 
pastor of the church at Park Ridge, one 
time classmates and many years yoke- 
fellows in the service of the kingdom. 

It so happened that this piece of in- 
formation came to the pastor at Park 
Ridge like a freshening breeze to a be- 
calmed ship. The Rey. Josiah Jone- 
smith had committed no breach of the 
peace nor had he raised his hand to de. 
spoil any man's goods, but none the less 
he was in a bad way, and since the truth 
will out, let it be known that he was 
getting old! Fifty years had left him 
little hair and that was gray. Members 
of the Young People’s Society had been 
heard to comment on his increasing stout- 
ness, while the deacons and trustees were 
hinting that a young man might improve 
the attendance at the services, adding 
always that it was for the sake of the 
young people that the change was desir- 
able. When these whisperings came to 
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moral significance in itself, that I cannot 
doubt the ethical value of the method. 
I am not concerned with the moral su- 
premacy of either method. It is quite 
too early to determine this point. What 
we need to do is to recognize the moral 
element in the method, which for other 
ends, we have adopted. We can make 
modern training a morality if we will. 
The elements of moral power are present 
and active. The full recognition of them 
is a great means to their development. 

Beyond the reverence for knowledge 
which is akin to the love of truth, and the 
recognition of the moral power which is 
latent in an active intellectual discipline, 
I would see our modern education per- 
meated with the sense of the social obli- 
gation. The essential nobility of the old 
education lay in the open fact that it was 
for somebody. There was no conceal- 
ment of this purpose. It was graven on 
all the foundations of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and on many 
of those laid in the nineteenth century, 
It was blazoned on their seals. It was 
illustrated in the life of devotion which 
characterized so large a proportion of the 
earlier graduates. They sought the most 
direct avenues of approach to the heart 
of humanity. 

There can be no other kind of nobility 
worthy of the purpose of any great school 
of learning. A training which lacks these 
motives, or which fails to keep this aim 
in full view cannot be touched with 
ideality. But modern education meets 
this difficulty, that it must fit men for 
an immensely widening application of 
the principle. Under the old education 
the great services were delegated. Elect 
souls were set apart for high and ex- 
ceptional duties. It was the age of the 
prophet, the missionary, the reformer, 
and the occasional man of public career. 
Today it is not possible for one educated 
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man to find a place where he can be free 
from the social obligation. It has become 
the task of modern education to train 
the average man for duties which are 
sufficiently imperative and exacting for 
the exceptional map, The opportunity 
of the more deyoted callings of other 
times is matched in every department 
of life. The decision of a great judge, 
the example of a great employer, the 
insight of a great teacher, the self-sacri- 
fice of a great investigator, all rank 
among the powers which make for right- 
eousness. The ‘‘hard sayings’ of our 
generation which those only who can 
hear them are able to receive, are con- 
cerned with integrity, justice, courage, 
charity and sacrifice. Sacrifice, I say, and 
to the degree of Christian consecration. 

The highest place in our land, if to posi- 
tion be added permanency, is a seat on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. When a man puts by the 
offer of this position that he may serve an 
alien and dependent people in the inter- 
est of the common humanity, I rank this 
surrender to duty among the consecrated 
examples of the foreign missionary sery- 
ice. And if our foreign policy as a nation 
shall develop a like spirit among those 
who aspire to, or who accepé political of- 
fice, we shall bring back again that old 
fundamental unity which made of one 
spiritual kin the servants of the church 
and of the state. 

It was in view of these demands that 
I said a little while ago that the greatest 
present need in the educational world 
was that of an ethical revival at the 
heart of education. The idealizing proc- 
ess of which I am speaking ; it must some- 
how culminate in righteousness: And if 
it be asked again, Is modern education 
capable of such idealism? I say yes, pro- 
vided the question be accepted not as a 
question, but as a challenge. 


Stranger in the Audience 


By John Lloyd Howie, Wyanet, III. 


the ears of the Rev. Josiah, without bit- 
terness he immediately set out to relieve 
the distress by seeking another parish. 

But now a thing happened which has 
been heard of before. He corresponded 
with some churches that were pastorless, 
but when the correspondence reached the 
critical stage where the candidate’s age 
is inquired into all interest on one side 
would be lost. Meanwhile at home 
things were becoming worse. At the 
regular monthly meeting of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society the members had descanted 
in detail on the conquests which were 
being made by the new Baptist minister, 
particular mention being made of his 
youth. For the first time in his life the 
Rey. Josiah faced the future with a 
vague looking forward to some unpleas- 
antness. Try as he might, he could not 
shake off the feeling that his days of min- 
isterial usefulness were numbered. 

Thus it came to pass that the letter 
about the stranger from Summerville 
filled a felt want. Straightway Josiah 
called his wife and together they got 
down the Year-Book and turned with 
eager hands to Summerville: “ Males, 
75; females, 150; total, 225.” Then to 


the Fifth Year Statistics: ‘Value of 
church, $8,000; value of parsonage, 
$2,500; salary, $2,000.” Josiah could 
scarcely restrain a whoop. The letter 
made a new man of ‘him, His moral 
barometer went steadily upward and all 
was hope and activity where there had 
just been despair and stagnation. 

That was Tuesday morning. “How 
fortunate,” thought Josiah to himself. 
‘“‘T shall have abundant time to prepare.” 
In the first place a good attendance must 
be assured for the following Sabbath, so 
having selected the subject for the epoch- 
making sermon, he sallied forth on a 
round of calls among those of his people 
whom he knew to be absenting them- 
selves from the services through dissatis- 
faction at not having a young minister. 
In his talk with them he led up to the 
subject of his sermon, and after getting 
their ideas about it he told them that he 
would preach on that subject the coming 
Sabbath, and would they not be sure to 
attend? This sort of thing went a little 
awkward at first for the Rey. Josiah was 
one of those men who bad not so much 
as heard that the people have : 
when he saw how many different 
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of view he was getting he went on with 
increasing enthusiasm until presently he 
found that he had to hurry home to work 
up the suggestions that had come to him 
before they escaped. He fell to work on 
his sermon and finished half of it with- 
out stopping. 

On Wednesday, Josiah remembered 
that the choir had been somewhat dere- 
lict in its duty of late. Rather than take 
any chances in the important matter of 
music, he would take the time to call on 
the members of the choir. Everything 
must work together to make this the ser- 
mon of his life. So again he went out to 
call, He made an earnest plea for a full 
choir on the coming Sabbath, asking that 
the music be made a special feature of 
the service. But he could not feel sure 
of the choir until he had made sure of 
the chorister, for she was one of those 
who felt the need of a young minister. 
Hence the request, Would she not favor 
the people with a solo? Certainly she 
would, and Josiah hied himself homeward 
to resume work on the precious sermon, 
reflecting the while on the ease with 
which people may be gotten to do what 
they want to do. 

Thursday morning brought with it an 
old acquaintance—that tired feeling. At 
other times Josiah had cordially enter- 
tained this visitor, but now it would 
never do. He must exercise himself in 
order to exorcise the evil spirit, and get- 
ting out his bicycle he went for a ride, 
leaving off when he felt that his blood 
had been thoroughly stirred and his air 
cells filled anew. He returned to his 
study eager for his work, but awaiting 
his coming he found a young man who 
explained his mission as follows: ‘“‘My 
wife’s mother, who used to attend your 
church, died yesterday. I have come to 
ask if you will conduct the funeral this 
afternoon at three o’clock.” Josiah re- 
belled inwardly, but with the best grace 
possible he gave the rest of that day to 
the service of the dead. 

Friday morning, after his exercise, he 
finished his sermon in a glow of enthusi- 
asm, but in reading it over, after dinner, 
he noticed a certain breathiness that had 
been growing on his voice of late. He 
closed his study door and then for the 
space of half an hour the room rang with 
choice selections from Hamlet and other 
yocal gymnastics such as make the day 
hideous in the vicinity of theological sem- 
inaries. This suggested another element 
in his preparation. Of late he had al- 
lowed himself to become careless in his 
public reading. He selected his lessons 
for the coming Sabbath and studied them 
with care, after which he read them over 
aloud until he had the deepest interpreta- 
tion. 

Saturday morning Josiah took to the 
woods, making direct for a place where a 
high bluff overlooked a broad expanse of 
river bottom waving with growing corn 
and ripening grain. He threw himself 
down and forgot all about sermons and 
calls and the dead line. An all pervading 
sense of the Presence lulled his faculties 
and he slept. He awakened to realize 
the fact that he had spent nearly a week 
preparing for a great sermon but with all 
his preparing the inner man had not 
been made ready. He had found that the 
best way to prepare the inner man was 
not by communing with God through his 
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works of nature, but through his miracles 
of grace, of which there were large num- 
bers in his parish in the persons of those 
hopeless shut-ins for whom earth has no 
word of promise but that of a speedy 
resting place. To make sure that the 
earthy flavor should be wanting in his 
sermon on the morrow, he spent the after- 
noon in a ministry of hope for the hope- 
less who are yet saved by hope. 

Mark ye now that Josiah did not relax 
his vigilance in the matter of preparation 
when the shades of Saturday evening de- 
scended. Studiously laying aside his 
church papers, he attended to every pos- 
sible chore about the house and planted 
himself firmly in bed as the clock struck 
nine. He knew the value of tranquillity 
in the preacher’s soul on Sunday morning. 

Like the servants of God in the old 
days, Josiah rose up early in the morning. 
He felt fit. When he had breakfasted 
lightly and walked tranquilly abroad 
until he felt that his soul had the reins, 
he was ready foranything. On the study 
table lay the sermon in all its complete. 
ness bristling, as he felt, with good points. 
He read aloud just enough to insure a good 
voice and then at the stroke of the half- 
hour bell he took affectionate leave of his 
manuscript and strolled calmly toward 
the church, 

It was an ideal day for churchgoing 
purposes. Josiah found himself in a 
state of rising enthusiasm as the people 
filled up the pews in good season, a look 
of expectancy on the facesof many. Un- 
der these conditions (true man of God 
that he was) he forgot that he was that 
day preaching for himself and once more 
he was preaching for souls. As he read 
and prayed and began to preach this 
thought became a consuming desire and 
the people pricked up their ears in amaze- 
ment. Something had happened. Surely 
no old man could preach like that. But 
for the presence of the stout, baldheaded 
figure they might have thought that this 
was somebody else. And then they quit 
thinking about the preacher and they 
thought only of themselves in the pres- 
ence of the Most High. Preparation of 
soul, body and mind had done its work. 

On the way home nothing was said un- 
til Mrs. Jonesmith remarked tentatively, 
“The stranger did not seem to have 
come.” ‘‘ What stranger,” asked Josiah, 
startled. ‘‘ Why the stranger, of course. 
The man from Summerville. What’s the 
matter with you?” she replied with some 
warmth. ‘‘ Why bless your soul, I had 
forgotten all about the stranger! I guess 
you are right. I did not see any stranger 
today.” Then without a shade of regret 
in his voice he added, ‘‘ Well Mary, 
stranger or no stranger, don’t you think 
it was abundantly worth while?” She 
assented of course. ‘‘ Perhaps he will 
come next Sunday,” she said. 

Josiah did not hear. He was possessed 
by a totally different idea. It had never 
been his desire to run away from his prob- 
lems. In this matter of dissatisfaction 
on account of his age, in deciding to run 
away to another parish he had simply 
accepted what seemed to be the inevita- 
ble. But the events of the morning had 
opened up another way out. Monday 
morning found him beginning his week’s 
training for the next Sunday. He was 
now persuaded that if he did seem to be 
getting old it was his own fault and that 
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the means lay in his own power right 
where he was, to remedy the difficulty 
and to cheat the dead line. Henceforth 
he would preach every sermon as if it. 
were the sermon of his life. 

Accordingly he began religiously to- 
look after his physical condition. Sys- 
tematic exercise became a part of his. 
creed and he counted that day lost whose 
low descending sun found nothing done 
to give his blood a good stirring. He 
took pains to cultivate his vocal powers. 
He came to regard it as a sin to enter the: 
pulpit in poor voice. Then he devoted 
himself to cultivating his field of labor. 
In his pastoral calls he made it an object. 
to interest his people in the subjects on 
which he proposed to preach, by which 
means the making of calls was trans- 
formed from a burden and a bore into a. 
privilege and a source of help. Adding 
to these things the culture of the inner 
man by communion with God as found 
in fields and woods and in his works of 
grace in the shape of the hopeless ones 
who were yet saved by hope, it is small 
wonder that he found it easy to do the 
required mental work. Under these con- 
ditions, his mind leaped at its work as. 
flame to fuel. 

Little more remains to be told. The 
people forgot that they had ever wished 
for a young minister, doubtless in the joy 
of finding themselves in the possession of 
something better—a true and tried pas- 
torin whom all the fire and ardor of youth 
had been renewed without the raw inex- 
perience of youth. And each Sabbath 
they marveled the more at the change 
as the searching words found the inner 
depths of their hearts and bore them 
upward into the presence chamber. Small 
wonder that they rallied with freshened 
zeal to the work and that the kingdom 
went forward by rapid strides in those 
parts. 

Under these conditions, weeks and 
months flew by until seven years—sevem 
fat, fruitful years—had passed. Again it 
was summer and Josiah, now nearing the 
sixties, had to admit to himself that he 
was tired out. Through all these years 
he had stayed by his place. No flattering 
calls had come from other fields. Such 
things happen in fiction; but not in the 
very real life of our hero. And now he 
admitted to himself that he was tired but 
a long-looked-for summer vacation was. 
at hand and he could not allow himself to- 
relax the pace he had set. On the Sunday 
on which our story ends he preached with 
his usual power and more. God was in 
that place and the people knew it. In 
the afternoon he laid himself down for 
a necessary rest and he slept—two hours, 
three hours. His wife called him gently 
and suggested that it was time to get 
ready for the evening meeting. He sat 
up dreamily and looking straight at her 
and at the same time far away beyond 
her he said: ‘‘There was a Stranger in 
the audience today. Did you see him?” 
He lay down again and lay perfectly still 
foran hour. Thoroughly alarmed by this 
time his wife took him by the arm and 
shook him. He did not stir. 

He had received a call to a better place. 


The habit of looking on the best side of 
every event is worth more than a thou- 
sand pounds a year.—Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
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Protestantism in the Philippines 


Major Halford, a paymaster in the United 
States Army, has been one of the most promi- 
nent and useful Christian laymen in the 
Philippines since we entered those islands, As 
an influential journalist in Indianapolis and 
Chicago, as private secretary of President 
Bepjamin Harrison—1889-1893, and as an offi- 
cer in the army he has always stood for high 
ideals, and been active in support of Christian 
institutions. He isa member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


In May, 1898, the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, in session at Winona, Ind., 
passed a resolution looking toward formal 
introduction of Protestant missionary 
work into the new possessions of the 
United States—then Cuba and Porto 
Rico, with the possibility of the Philip- 
pine Islands. In the following month 
the Presbyterian board invited a confer- 
ence of other church boards to see if an 
agreement could not be made upon some 
’ plan for co operative rather than compet- 
itive service in these newly-opened fields. 
The Methodist and Baptist boards fay- 
orably responded, and this became the 
initiative of regular Protestant work in 
the Philippine Archipelago and was the 
spirit out of which later grew the Evan- 
gelical Union. Rev. James B. Rodgers 
and wife were transferred from South 
America to the Philippines, and Mr. Rod- 
gers has continued until now as the sen- 
ior missionary of the Presbyterian board, 
stationed in Manila. His knowledge of 
the Spanish language led him to labor 
among the Filipinos, and under his fos- 
tering care the Filipino Presbyterian 
Church has been developed. 

The Presbyterians have in Manila an 
English-speaking congregation housed in 
a comfortable rented building situated in 
the Ermita district. Reading and social 
rooms have been maintained there, open 
all day and until ten o’clock at night, 
which were largely resorted to by soldiers 
during the time the troops were so nu- 
merous in Manila and its immediate vi- 
cinity. These rooms then afforded an 
attractive and greatly needed place of 
refuge, and in later days continue a good 
center of active Christian work. A solid 
and substantial English-American congre- 
gation bas been worshiping here since 
the opening of the mission; but it has 
done less than might have been done had 
there been a settled pastor. During the 
time I was in Manila there were three or 
four different men in charge, a policy 
which could not but be harmful, but 
which has been changed now, and Rey. 
L. B. Hillis is recognized as the perma- 
nent pastor. 

The Presbyterians have always had a 
strong and well-organized work among 
the Filipinos. What at first promised to 
be a non-denominational movement for 
the formation of a Filipino Evangelical 
Church was diverted, by circumstances 
that’ could not be controlled, and the 
Presbyterians maintained service in a 
theater; which was continued under the 
title of the Tondo Presbyterian Church. 
A beautiful and commodious building 
has been erected in a commanding loca- 
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tion, and possibly by this. time is in’ use, 
or very shortly now will be formally 
opened for worship. It will comfortably 
seat 800 people, and will be filled at ev- 
ery service. I attended the laying of 
the corner stone not many weeks before 
leaving Manila. The Presbyterians also 
have a well-appointed house for Filipino 
services in another section of the city, a 
work that was under the more immediate 
supervision of Rey. Mr. Davidson, a man 
of deep spirituality and of winning man- 
ner, who, all too early as it seemed to us, 
was called to rest more than a year ago. 

The Presbyterians have very promising 
stations in the Visayan group of islands. 
At Iloilo, Panay, they have a hospital 
that has done good service and won the 
confidence of the native people. Dur- 
ing the recent cholera epidemic, which 
scourged Panay and Iloilo severely, Dr. 
Hall’s ministrations, as well as those of 
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all the missionaries, were effective and 
notable. Lloilo is headquarters for the 
Department of the Visayas, a compara- 
tively clean and comfortable city, and 
the Presbyterian work there has been 
and is in good condition. In Cebu Mr. 
and Mrs. Janssen have been at work for 
some months. The Baptists are located 
at Jaro as their headquarters, a place so 
near Iloilo as to be practically a part of 
it. Some of the old difficulties have been 
encountered there because of this prox- 
imity—not from any variance among the 
missionaries themselves, between whom 
there is maintained perfect Christian 
fraternity ; but the native exhorters and 
some of the converts have not been so wise 
and forbearing. It is possible that an ad- 
justment will be reached between these 
two branches, whereby the Presbyterians 
may vacate Panay and concentrate their 
energy upon the Cebuan group of islands, 
leaving the Baptists to evangelize the 
group naturally related to Panay. The 
present occupancy was arranged before 
the formation of the Evangelical Union, 
whose by-laws provide for such a division 
of territory as will prevent, so far as 
possible, an overlapping of forces in the 


same locality. With the spirit of concord “ 


existing between the missionaries of all 
denominations, possibly greater than it 
appears to be on the part of their boards 
at home, these and all similar difficulties 
will be surmounted. 


One of the most promising features of 
the Presbyterian work is the Silliman In- 
stitute, an industrial school located in 
Dumaguete, Negros. To my eye Negros 
is one of the fairest of all the Philippine 
group and Dumaguete a choice town. A 
new building is about finished, three sto- 
ries in height, constructed of the native 
woods and by native labor, under the di- 
rection of one of the American teachers, 
a carpenter. There are about one hun- 
dred scholars now in the school. Both 
numbers and efficiency in training will 
only be limited by the facilities that can 
be afforded through the generous spirit 
of those who are interested in this phase 
of Christian work in our new posses- 
sions. A unique and valuable adjunct 
to the Presbyterian outfit will be “the 
gospel yacht,” planned and manned by 
Rey. J. Eugene Snook. This is to ply the 
waters of Laguna de Bay, ministering to 
the people in the Lake ports, and allow- 
ing its missionary force to penetrate into 
the interior and to the southern coast of 
Batangas province. 

The Baptists have from early days 
maintained a strong and successful work 
in Panay and adjacent islands, with head- 
quarters at Jaro, but they have no Ma- 
nila connection, and I did not come into 
personal touch with the missionaries 
themselves, nor have personal knowledge 
of their missions. They have done nota- 
ble service in the translation and circula- 
tion of the Scriptures—the gospels and 
the entire New Testament. 

The United Brethren board sent out 
two missionaries, who opened work in the 
northern part of Luzon with apparently 
good prospects. A third missionary came 
afterward as superintendent, and he con- 
cluded to centralize the work of the 
three in the city of Manila. The move- 
ment was not particularly successful, 
however, and nothing permanent has re- 
sulted so far. Mrs. Witt, the secretary 
of the Woman’s Board, which has the 
Philippine territory in charge, made quite 
a thorough personal investigation of con- 
ditions, and has recently returned home 
for the purpose of haying her board reor- 
ganize and renew its Philippine work. 

The Disciples of Christ, or the Chris- 
tian Church, maintained an ‘‘open house”’ ~ 
mission in Manila until a short time © 
ago. Rey. Messrs. Hanna and Williams, 
with their wives, were in charge. They 
did faithful work, but finally concluded 
that better results would obtain if they 
transferred themselves elsewhere, leay- 
ing their Filipino work in Manila to the 
care of native teachers, with such gen- 
eral direction as could be given from 
their new center. They have accordingly 
located in Northern Luzon with Laoag, 
Ilocos Norte, as the center, A letter just 
received speaks with enthusiasm of sg 
prospects. 

The American Board has but beseatly 
entered the Philippines. After corre- 
spondence with and through the! 
ical Union, the board has sent o 
sionary, Rev. Robert F. Black, who 
opened his work tentatively in- 
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anga, Mindanao, an island which early 


' attracted the attention of this Board as a 


field of operation. Mindanao is a beauti- 


- ful island, and Zamboanga, an attractive 


and healthful place. The present trou- 
bles with the Moros are in the way of 
permanent settlement. With peaceful 
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conditions and the development of its 

resources by American enterprise Minda- 

nao must become one of the richest of all 

our island possessions. It has a better 

climate than Luzon and is in many ways 
-more attractive. 

‘The Protestant’ Episcopal Church has 
been at work in Manila since a very 
early day, some of the army chaplains 
holding regular services, which were well 
attended. A brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
also, was instant and constant in service 
both for the English speaking people and 
for the Filipinos as well. Property was 
purchased and steps taken toward the 
erection of a sort of clubhouse under 
church control, but the project fell 
through. Finally, the General Conven- 
tion took hold of the matter in earnest, 
probably as the result of the episcopal 
visitation of Bishop Potter, and a mis- 
sionary bishop was selected, two or three 
of his clergy preceding him to the field. 
It would have been hard to find a 
more consecrated, practical and catholic- 
spirited man than Bishop Brent. His 
coming has been helpful to all Christian 
work in the largest and best sense. St. 
Stephen’s Church, a temporary structure 
which will accommodate 300 people, has 
been in use for months, and a goodly 
congregation hears the bishop each Sun- 
day morning, while every afternoon of 
the week services are held. Ground in 


a good locality has been bought and the 


cathedral is to be at once built. A 
settlement house has ‘been opened in the 
Binondo district for the Filipinos, where 
lives a resident clergyman, Rev. Mr. 
Spencer, and several elect women, who 
are giving daily industrial and other 
instruction to the Filipinos, maintain- 
ing also a free dispensary, which has a 
large staff of the best physiciaus and 
surgeons in Manila. As is well known, 
Bishop Brent came to the Philippines 
with his hands full, as well as his heart 


- and head—one friend giving him $100,000 


as he left New York city. An appeal for 
one million dollars for a sustension fund 
has been made to the American church 
by such men as J. Pierpont Morgan 


2 and Senator Mark Hanna. Such a gift; 


and such comprehensive plans should} conduct services, 
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work for the Philippines, as the pres- 
ence and fraternal co-operation of the 
bishop himself is to every Christian 
worker in the local field. Bishop Brent 
has just returned from a tour of three 
months in the provinces looking for 
strategic points in which to plant churches 
and other forms of Christian work. Dur- 
ing the trip the bishop purchased property, 
both for the Episcopalians and on behalf 
of the Presbyterians, in Baguio, province 
of Benguet, where the summer capital 
of the archipelago has been established, 
and which will be the sanitarium for the 
islands. An altitude of 5,000 feet is 
reached there, with a climate that neces- 
sitates warm under and over clothing and 
fires in the mornings and evenings. Dr. 
Atkinson, the late superintendent of 
public instruction, told me he regarded 
a vacation in Benguet preferable to one 
in Japan or China for purposes of recu- 
peration. He hed tried both. When 
Benguet becomes more accessible, by the 
completion of a road already under way, 
one of the most serious problems con- 
fronting American occupation of, and 
Christian work in the Philippines, will 
have been solved. A curious bit of infor- 
mation has just reached me to the effect 
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that the local governor of Benguet has 
stopped work on the Episcopal mission 
building, for the ayowed reason that his 
people are better off without churches! 
The first Methodist service in the Phil- 
ippines was held by Bishop Thoburn in 
the Filipino theater, Manila. The na- 
tive work was practically begun in Manila 


by Rey. J. L. McLaughlin and wife, who. 


are yet in charge of it, under the gen- 
eral superintendency of Rey. Homer C. 
Stuntz, D. D., recently returned to the 
eldership of the islands, after a year’s 
service in the United States as field sec- 
retary of the Forward Missionary Move- 
ment of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The Methodists maintain worship in sey- 
eral small bamboo chapels in different 
sections of the Filipino districts of Ma- 
nila, each of which will accommodate one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred people, 
but whose open lattice-work construction 
permits the duplication of audiences, as 
many or more upon the outside as there 
are on the inside of the structures. Mr. 
McLaughlin, and others of the missionary 
force, steadily visit these chapels and 
They are assisted by 


be an inspiration to all churches and | native licensed exhorters to speak di- 
_ * boards in the United States engaged in| rectly to the people in the vernacular. 
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Two permanent church buildingsare con- 
templated for the Filipinos, a union of 
several of these chapel congregations to 
be made in larger organizations. A cen- 
tral service also is held each Sunday af- 
ternoon in the Filipino theater, under 
the lead of Rev. Nicolas Zamorra, a 
preacher of great power and large influ- 
ence. Zamorra has just been ordained 
elder, and will now be able to minister 
fully to the native people. Since reach- 
ing the United States a letter from Ma- 
nila tells me that on a recent Sunday 
afternoon, after Zamorra’s service in the 
theater, the whole body, 1,200 strong, 
marched to a near-by lot which has been 
acquired as the site of one of the pro- 
posed native churches, and the land was 
formally dedicated to that purpose. 

The Methodists have stations in San 
Fernando, Pampanga province; in Malo- 
los and Baliuag, Bulacan province; in 
Gerona, Tarlac province; in Dagupan, 
Pangasinan, and in San Isidro, Nueva 
Ecija province. Rey. Messrs. W. A. 
Brown and A. E. Chenoweth and wife, 
N.S. Lyons and wife, Thomas Martin and 
Willard A. Goodell are in charge of these 
several places. At the conference just 
held Nicolas Zamorra was appointed 
traveling evangelist to preach at all ac- 
cessible points in the islands, 

The English-speaking work of the 
Methodists in Manila is strong and 
flourishing. Not much was done until 
the arrival of Dr. Stuntz in the summer 
of 1901, although regular service was 
maintained and fairly well attended. 
Not long after the doctor’s coming plans 
were formed which resulted in the pur- 
chase of land and the erection of a tem- 
porary chapel. This has been enlarged 
once to accomodate the growing demand 
for room and more service. A flourish- 
ing Sunday school of seventy members 
meets in the morning before preaching 
service, and an Epworth League of Chris- 
tian Endeavor in the evening before 
preaching. The chapel will accommodate 
250, and its capacity is already tested. On 
a number of occasions of special interest, 
or where there has been a union meeting, 
the chapel has been crowded to the doors. 
The Central Methodist Church owns prop- 
erty—the chapel, and an adjoining house 
and lot used for a parsonage, worth more 
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than $10,000 gold, all paid for by the 
members and friends of the church in the 
islands. The Methodist Mission holds 
property adjoining the church—two houses 
—worth $15,000, at alow estimate. Oneof 
these houses is used as a residence for the 
elder and the other is to be a Deaconess’ 
Home. Miss Spalding of California, who 
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is to haye charge of the deaconess’ work, 
sailed from San Francisco in April, as 
did Rey. M. L. Rader and wife, who go 
to join the mission forces. Dr. Stuntz 
preaches in the Methodist chapel on 
' Sunday mornings, and his assistant, Rev. 
F. A. McCarl, preaches at night, and 
with his wife does pastoral and other 
work among the Filipinos. The Metho- 
dists haye a press from which is issued 
bi-weekly the Philippine Advocate, song- 
books, etc. The Advocate is printed in 
Tagolog and in English, and contains 
much information of the steady advance 
of the gospel in the archipelago. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion work, almost exclusively for the 
_ army and navy, has been hard, uninter- 
mittent and highly successful. Arrange- 
ments are now being made for the erec- 
tion of new buildings at a number of the 
principal posts. The largest building will 
be at Ft. McKinley, the permanent bri- 
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gade post under construction near Manila. 
Doubtless the International Committee 
will soon conclude to inaugurate a proper 
local work in Manila for the benefit of 
the thousands of young men in civil life 
who have thus far been uncared for. This 
has been the imperative demand for two 
years, and it must be answered. Two 
hundred thousand dollars are needed at 
once for buildings and equipment and for 
a sustaining fund for the Manila asso- 
ciation. 

The two Bible societies—the British 
and Foreign, and the American—are doing 
a noble work in translating, printing and 
distributing the sacred Scriptures. Each 
year since the agencies opened there has 
been a marked advance in putting the 
gospels and other parts of the New Testa 
ment into thedialects. These versions are 
being constantly revised and improved. 
I have not the figures at hand, but if I 
mistake not, the sales of the gospels 
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from the American society alone have 
reached 5,000 copies in a single month, 
and this despite bitter opposition on the 
part of objectors to a free Bible and the 
great difficulties of transportation en- 
countered by the faithful colporteurs. 
To this imperfect summary and review 


. ee 


of Protestant Christian workin the Philip- | 


pines, I can only add a word of profound. 
appreciation of the spirit of self-denial, of 
the earnest and intelligent devotion to all 
things that make for betterment, on the 
part of the missionaires of every name and 
faith. I could wish they had been better 
supported both there and here at home. 
They are worth more than brigades and di- 
visions of troops in the habilitation of the 
Islands. They represent the force by 
which the Filipinos are to be brought into 
the better conditions which the coming 
of America must mean for them, and 
without which the government itself will 
be built upen shifting sand. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Belfast, Ireland, is being deeply stirred by 
the Torrey-Alexander revival meetings. 

Lady Henry Somerset on account of ill 
health has found it necessary to retire from 
the presidency of the British Woman’s Tem- 
perance Association. 

Dr. Pentecost has been holding large and 
successful meetings in Hongkong in churches, 
theaters and halls, at the invitation of the 
ministers of all denominations. 

Large ingatherings are reported in the Pres- 
byterian churches of the Canton China Mis- 
sion. Last year the additions on examination 
were 747, the largest number in the history 
of the mission. 


In 1902 the Central China Religious Tract 
Society issued 1,700,000 volumes which, with 
the exception of gifts to students at the exam- 
inations, were all sold. The books follow the 
Chinese to all parts of the world where they 
have emigrated. 

A few years ago the Unitarian church in 
Boston to which Dr. Minot J. Savage minis- 
tered closed its doors. Unity Church of the 
same denomination, long known in Chicago 
and to the country at large as the church 
where Rey. Dr. Robert Collyer ministered, 
has just disbanded. 


“ All the churches in my district are self- 
supporting this year,” writes Rev. J. Mac- 
gowan of Amoy, China. “The Chinese are 
a money-loving people—almost as much so as 
the English—but when their hearts are 
touched they can be as lavish as though 
money had no hold on them whatsoever.” 


The Armenian Evangelical Alliance of 
America met in Pilgram Hall, Boston, for its 
second conference on May 29. This body had 
its beginnings in informal meetings of Arme- 
nian pastors in Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land. Last December representatives were 
invited from Armenian evangelical communi- 
ties of several states to meet in Worcester, 
where an organization was affected. 

The Bible Normal College has been removed 
from Springfield, Mass., to Hartford, Ct. It 
has now been reorganized and affiliated with 
Hartford Seminary and will hereafter be 
known as the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy. Two of its former trustees are 
eontinued on the present board and among 
the new men are ex-Governor Coffin of Con- 
necticut and Professor Jacobus of the semin- 
ary. 

The Exglith Presbyterian Synod at its re- 
cent session had an acrimonious session, 
owing to very radical differences of opinion 
over the Education Bill, * passive resistance ” 


and disestablishment, the laity—notably the 
lawyers—opposing radical action and the 
clergy favoring. A motion denouncing the 
London Education Act and one declaring 
against continuance of relations between 
Church and State were passed, and one favor- 
ing the Passive Resistance movement was lost. 


Cardinal Moran of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Australia recently made serious 
charges against the British naval authorities 
and Protestant missionaries in Samoa. The 
Evangelical Council of New South Wales 
asked for a Royal Commission to investigate 
the charges. The Governor-General of Aus- 
tralia has replied that he has referred the 
matter to London. English Nonconformity 
will now take up the matter and bring pres- 
sure to bear on Mr, Chamberlain seeking a 
vindication. 


Debate at the recent meeting of the National 
Conference of English Unitarians was earnest 
and searching over the ill management of de- 
nominational affairs at the present time, the 
inadequate pay of the clergy, the dependence 
of so many chapels on stipends from outside 
sources, and the proposition to have a paid 
secretary, or ‘‘ pastor at large,” who should do 
some such work, we suppose, as is done by the 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Decisive action was not taken, but the 
free debate cleared the air somewhat. 


The senate of the Dutch Reformed Church 
in South Africa favors quitting the Presby- 
terian Alliance owing to feeling arising out of 
the recent war with Great Britain. British 
delegates to the Pan-Presbyterian Council 
which met in the United States while the war 
was in progress, are believed to have pre- 
vented the adoption of a resolution favoring 
arbitration as a mode of ending war. The 
South African Dutch Reformed folk prefer 
federation with other Dutch Reformed 
churches rather than with Scotch Presby- 
terians and the like. 


Rey. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, discussing the 
vexed matter of Sunday observance, in the 
Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, re- 
eently said that present Sunday legislation 
and customs must be held to faithfully by 
Christians, or the doom of the republic will be 
sounded within fifty years. He properly 
asked what the effect was going to be upon 
the Sunday of the future in our cities of the 
present influx of emigrants from Southern 
Europe, with notions altogether different from 
those held by emigrants from Northern Eu- 
rope and from the ideals of the settlers of this 
country in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It is grave matter which the Prot- 


estant Churches and their members might 
just as well face now as later. Dr. Cadman 
believes that the Church must do something to 
get at the people and to hold them after it gets 
at them, and he is prepared to say that “itis 
better to win on an innovation than to lese by 
following precedent.” 


At the recent meeting of the American Ori- 
ental Society the code of Hammurabi natu- 
rally was discussed. Professor Johnston ar- 
gued, from the similarity of the lex talionis 
principles in the codes of Hammurabi and 
Moses and from the fact that Israel passed 
from a nomadic state into the condition of a 
settled people under the influence of Ham- 


the Hebrews got the 
trow puts the date of 


at this meeting read a 
er in sacrifice, and Pro- 
fessor Haupt of Johns Hopkins maintained 
that there were no pre-exilie hymns and no 
real psalms of David. Professor Moore of 
Harvard University is reported as having said, 
in a debate generally adverse to the work, that 
Professor Hilprecht’s recant book on Explora-~ 
tions in Bible Lands is a book “no American 
can read without being ashamed.” 


Bishop Burgess of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Long Island seems to be a large 
and broad-minded man. Recently, when The 
Churchman permitted an anonymous critic to 
belittle Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon’s power as 
a preacher Bishop Burgess wrote protesting 
against such criticism; quite recently he has 
vetoed all gambling at church fairs within his 
diocese; last week he let it be known that he 
would not permit local churches to run heed- 
lessly into debt; and in his charge to the dio- 
cesan convention, referring to the proposed 
change of name of the Protestant Episcopa) 
Church, he took much the same position as 
Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts, saying: 


Let it (the church) refuse the large gifts 
which come from men whose moral life has 
been notoriously corrapt, or from fortunes 
won by chil¢@abor, or by grinding the faces 
of the poor if the gloom of the mines or amid 
the clatter of the mills; let it speak with no 
uncertain voice when men of proved dishon- 
esty are placed in positions of public trust; 
let it show its power by stretching out its 
hand to the foreign hordes which the greed 
of capitalists brings every — in Pree sacred 
numbers within our ports; let it educate the 
Negro and proclaim onpeth!. — ig 
of God and the nation; let it do all this 
we shall have no more care about 
ture. 


— 
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The Faith of the Future* 


* Tt has beenan inspiration to look backward. 
is it an inspiration to look forward? Our de- 
nominational societies are increasing in wis- 
dom and in power. Our contemporary litera- 
ture is as vital and serious as at any period 
of our history. Our laymen are alive to the 
religious need of the nation; they are worthy 
of those whose places they fill. Our ministry 
is an educated ministry, open to the teaching 
of the time, honest, straightforward, devout, 
self-denying, the joyous servant of the Chris- 
tian ideal. But men are subject to the mood 
of their age. A new mood has arisen; it fills 
the educated world; it reaches the entire in- 
telligence of the time. Is this new mood for 
better or for worse? What of the future of 
our faith at its hands? What of the future 
of those beliefs that have hitherto been the 
perennial fountain, or at least the indispen- 
sable channel of our greatest inspirations? 
Are we permitted now to work and to feel as 
-of old? Are we forbidden to think as of old? 
How long can work and feeling go forward 
-when thought has lost its hold upon the eter- 
mal? Does the change in thought mean only 
a vaster thought and thus a profounder feel- 
ing and a mightier activity for Christian 
righteousness? In the new mood of the age 
-are we confronted like ancient Israel by a 
possible blessing and a possible curse? In 
our hope and in our fear is there balm in Gil- 


_@ad? Is there a physician there? The in- 


-tellectual world, the spiritual world, the 
Christian world is in movement. Whither 
is it bound? Who is its Leader and Lord? 
‘When the sea breaks its immemorial bounds 
iis there any law or force upon which one may 
dook for the control of the fearful flood? 
When Christian scholars, teachers, preach- 
ers, disciples of the Lord have, in one degree 
or another, abandoned immemorial traditions, 
jis there any Guide on whom we may rely for 
the conservation of the best in history, and 
for the control and happy issue of the whole 
daring movement of man’s spirit? — 


THE STUDENT AND HIS STRESS 


There is, indeed, much confusion today in 
the field of belief, and much need of patience. 
You have dedicated to the ministry of Christ 
the son whose entire existence has been cov- 
ered by your prayers. You have sent him to 
eollege and there he has stood in the heart of 
the world’s great debate between theism and 
atheism, a knowable God and an unknowable, 
history as an optimism and history as the in- 
terminable desert of despair. In college he 
thas been trained to think, to question every 
affirmation, to try the spirits that he might 
know their worth. Is it strange that under 
this discipline—and there is no other disci- 
pline that is intellectually decent—your son 
should come forth with a high spirit, a vigor- 
ous understanding and a somewhat attenuated 
‘body of belief? You send this son to the 
divinity school. The mood of the age is still 
with him. If it is not, send him anywhere 
rather than to that inferno of the spirit. In 
+he modern seminary he stands in the heart of 
the great debate about the Bible. How came 
the Old Testament to be what it is? How 
«ame the New Testament to be what it is? 
How much is authentic history? How much, 
if any, is myth or legend or the accretion of 
the ereative imagination of after times? In 
answer to these questions your son hears a 
suultitude of conflicting tongues, and Babel 
itself seems peaceful and beautiful order com- 
spared to this unsilenceable and endless up- 
roar. 

a is it strange that your son, when he 
presents himself for ordination as a minister 
of Jesus Christ, should be somewhat uncer- 


-* From address, May 25, Boston, anniversary of 
American Congregational Association. 
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tain, and perhaps unsatisfactory, in his state- 
ment of faith? Youcannot blame him. You 
know the honor of his soul; you know the 
integrity of his intellect; you know the deep 
and tender veneration of his heart for his 
Master; you know that he stands ready to 
confess him in service and in sacrifice and 
unto tears and blood. Youcannot blame him. 
Why should you blame his teachers? Why 
should you blame any one? The mood of the 
age is upon us all. Whither shall we go from 
its spirit, or whither shall we flee from its 
presence? If we take the wings of the morn- 
ing and dwell in the uttermost part of the sea, 
even there shall the mood of the time con- 
front us. If we ascend up into heaven it is 
there; if we make our bed in hell it is there. 
It is with us in the darkness and in the light. 
It is the shadow of God in the mind of edu- 
cated man. And as the shadow of God we 
must behold it, we must implore for its mean- 
ing, we must beg for its name. 


GOD, THE HOLY GHOST 


The profoundest meaning of the vast and 
restless mood that is upon us I believe to be 
the divine intention to throw us back upon 
God, the Holy Ghost. If natural law seems 
to be inviolable, if there appears to be no 
longer any room left for miracle, it is that the 
whole creation may appear miraculous, the 
garment that God is weaving for himself on 
the roaring looms of time under the eyes of 
the living. For afew miracles, hard to grasp, 
we are bidden behold a miraculous universe, 
where all things depend upon, whereall things 
reveal the mystery of the Infinite will. No 
man is intellectually justified in denying the 
miracles of Jesus; he does not know enough 
to deny. No man has a right to make the 
glory of Christianity depend upon the miracle. 
Does the fourth gospel mean nothing in set- 
ting the life of Jesus into the life of the world, 
and back into the life of the universe, and up 
into the life of the eternal God, without the 
aid of miracle? Consider which is the grander, 
the story of the incarnation according to Luke 
or the same story according to John. 

If the Bible appear to be no longer an infall- 
ible book, it is that men may come to know 
the divine inspirer of it. The Bible seems to 
me to have gained immeasurably in the proc- 
ess of scientific examination. The humanity 
of the Bible is monumental; and this monu- 
mental humanity enables us to lay hold with 
new assurance of the eternal humanity. 
“‘The burdens of the Bible old” are still out 
of the Infinite. In the lyric and epic utter- 
ance of supreme souls one still hears the 
aecent of the Holy Ghost. In the oracle of 
the prophet, in the epistle of the apostle, and 
in the eternal wisdom and tenderness of the 
teaching of Jesus, we still rise as on wings 
into the presence of the Most High. Theories 
about the Bible are born and die like the 
swarms of insects in summer; but the Bible 
in its really great books remains what it has 
always been, the monumental witness to the 
presence in man of the Holy Ghost. If we 
live in God we shall see that the Bible lives 
in God; if God lives in us we shall know that 
God lives in the Bible. 

Even the uncertainty about the person of 
Jesus Christ, which I so much deplore, seems 
to me to be in a way providential. It is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away; so spoke the 
Lord. The religion of Jesus Christ is, after 
all, the religion of the Holy Ghost. The 
Church is the Church of the risen Lord. The 
Church began in the consciousness of the 
risen and reigning Christ. It can never be, 
without outrage upon history, without revolt 
from Christian reason, the Church of the dead 
Christ. With this fountain of organized 
Christianity sure, with this consciousness ris- 


ing and terminating in the Lord who abol- 
ished death, we have nothing to fear. Be- 
hind that, below that, sane criticism cannot 
go. And with this consciousness as channel 
there comes in upon us, if we will but open 
the gates, the floods of the Holy Spirit. The 
Holy Spirit thus becomes the hope of the 
Church. If we have the Holy Spirit he will 
guide us into all truth; he will reeover to 
faith and life the truth that the Church may 
from time to time lose. Thinking, believing, 
doing, living in the strength of the Holy 
Ghost—there is no hope save in that experi- 
ence, and for the soul and for the Church in 
that experience there is nothing but hope. 
What if all the criticism and uncertainty of 
the age shall prove a divine discipline toward 
this issue? What is the final beatitude for 
man but that he shall live and move and have 
his being full of love and awe in God? For 
what do we hope but that the tabernacle of 
God shall be with men? For what do we 
long, when in the language of the Apocalypse 
we behold the Holy City, the New Jerusalem 
with no temple therein, save the soul of God 
omnipresent and omnipotent in the social 
life of the race? 

The outgoing mariner leaves much behind. 
The dear shores fade from his sight; the be- 
loved land sinks deeper and deeper under 
the horizon; but these shores and that land 
do not cease to be. They remain part of the 
order of the world, and the buoyant and be- 
nign sea goes with him, floating him with its 
joyous floods and fanning him with its strong 
winds until he anchors in the harbor whither 
he is bound. The recorded gospel, the re- 
corded Christ we leave behind as the swift 
years rol}, as the great centuries pass. That 
divine life in Galilee and in Judea is far away 
from our time. We may weep that it is for- 
ever receding from the successive generations 
of men; but we must not forget that it is part 
of the history of the race, that it is the abid- 
ing and the supreme human memorial, and 
the glorious deep of the Holy Ghost goes for- 
ward with us; it is under the keel of the 
Chureh. Its currents are all toward good. 
Its winds are the prevailing forces in all 
progress; and with this element under us 
and with these ingpirations behind us, filling 
the sails of faith and blowing into white heat 
the great furnaces of love, we have everything 
to hope and nothing to fear. The secret of 
existence for the individual Christian and for 
the whole body of Christians is in a life in 
the life of God; in a life that cannot be 
plueked out of his hand, that cannot be torn 
from fellowship with-him. The Christ of 
yesterday and the Christ of tomorrow are in 
the keeping of the Christ of today. 


| The Remedy for Pessimism 


It is to be found in health: healthy 
mindedness. This is to be secured by a 
return to the simplicities of life. If we 
could be content with smaller incomes, 
get back to the soil and live more out of 
doors, we could remove many of the causes 
of pessimism on the physical side. J 

To philosophical and practical pessi- 
mism Jesus Christ is the answer. To him 
life was worth living, despite its sorrows 
and its odds. He believed in men—the 
worstofmen. He was called the friend of 
publicans and sinners. There were gi- 
gantic evils in his day, incrusted by cen- 
turies of wrong done to mankind. There 
was but little justice and less love. He 
did not preach so much against the sins 
of men, but he went about doing good, 
seeing the good everywhere, discovering 
hope and latent energy in lost souls.— 
Rev. Charles L. Kloss. 
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As Revealed at the Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union of England and Wales 


By ALBERT Dawson, OUR ENGLISH EDITOR 


I do not suppose this union has ever met under circumstances which demanded more insight, more wisdom, more self restraint, 
more fidelity to conscience, more courage, more faith in God, or more constant dependence in prayer upon divine wisdom and guid- 


ance.—Dr. R. F. Horton, Chairman. 


There are usually one or two questions of 
outstanding interest to be considered by the 
delegates to the half-yearly gatherings of 
English and Welsh Congregationalists, and in 
the absence of such the meetings are in dan- 
ger of becoming tame. This spring we have 
had two burning topics—the Education Ques- 
tion, and the proposed reconstitution of the 
union. The attendance of delegates was un- 
usually large and much public interest was 
felt in the proceedings. 

The chairman’s address, which always oc- 
eupies from an hour to an hour and a half in 
delivery, and is put into print beforehand, 
was this year generally pronounced to be one 
of exceptional power and timeliness. Dr. Hor- 
ton’s subject was the relations between Con- 
gregationalism and the Holy Catholic Church. 
The Catholicism in which Congregationalists 
and most other Free Churchmen believe was 
defined as the religion of the supernatural 
society of which Jesus Christ is the risen 
Head. He claimed that this society was in- 
tended by its Divine Founder to be the foun- 
tain of all progress, and that, identifying it- 
self with the purposes of the Saviour, the 
Redeemed Brotherhood would initiate all 
social reforms, secure civic liberty, and pro- 
mote political progress. 


REORGANIZING CONGREGATIONALISM 


The report of the committee which has 
been deliberating a year or two on the con- 
stitution of the Congregational Union was 
eagerly anticipated. With the exception of a 
comparatively few ultra-Independents, all 
Congregationalists are agreed that the de- 
nominationa] machinery needs overhauling 
and readapting to present-day conditions and 
needs, but upon the question as to what pre- 
cisely is to be done there is great difference 
of opinion. Broadly speaking, there are 
within the denomination two schools of 
thought in regard to Congregational polity— 
one conservative, the other radical. The pro- 
posed constitution is the result ef a compro- 
mise between the two. The special commit- 
tee, composed of men holding the most diver- 
gent views as to the best methods of uniting 
the churches on behalf of their common inter- 
ests, suggest the formation of a council con- 
sisting of three hundred persons, annually 
elected by the County Unions, who shall be 
members of Congregational churches with 
the chief officers of the union as ex-officio 
members, with fifteen co-opted members, five 
of whom shall be representatives of the col- 
leges. The main business of the council 
would be to maintain and develop the frater- 
nal relations of the churches; to act on reso- 
lutions passed by the assembly; to control 
the business departments, and administer and 
raise the funds of the union; and to initiate 
such movements as may seem necessary to 
promote the progress of Congregationalism. 
It was suggested that the council meet four 
times a year, but discussion showed that the 
general feeling was that that would be too 
frequent. 

"The assembly, constituted of delegates sent 
directly from the churches, would continue 
pretty much as now. The assembly would be 
the initiative, deliberative and demonstrative 
body; the council would be the operative, 
executive, administrative organ. The coun- 
oll, which Is to be composed in the proportions 
of one third m{nisters and two-thirds laymen, 
would make church aid and chapel building 
an integral part of the work of organized 


Congregationalism, and another important 
function would be the formation of a stand- 
ing committee for the settlement and removal 
of ministers. The difficult problem of the 
relations between the council and the assem- 
bly the special committee shrank from at- 
tempting to soive. 

The whole question has been remitted to 
the county or district unions and the churches 
for their consideration, and the special com- 
mittee is to bring up a final report in the 
autumn of next year. It is a curious and 
somewhat pathetic fact that Dr. Parker’s 
name or the phrase United Congregational 
Church was scarcely mentioned throughout 
the discussion. 


THE NEW CHAIRMAN 


This year no name stood out pre-eminently 
in connection with the chairmanship for 1904, 
and several ballots had to be taken before 
Rev. Albert Goodrich of Manchester was 
elected successor to Dr, Horton. Dr. Good- 
rich is an all-round capable man, a hard 
worker and an active leader in religious and 
social movements. 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


Congregationalists have been somewhat 
slower and more hesitant than Baptists, Meth- 
odists, and Presbyterians, in officially defin- 
ing their attitude to the non-payment tactics. 
But Dr. Horton, in his first utterance from 
the chair, expressed the hope that ‘‘ we shall 
be able to say in some future time... that 
we were among the men who did not hesitate 
to take quietly the spoiling of our goods for 
conscience’ sake,’”’ and the sentiment was 
greeted with prolonged applause. Then fol- 
lowed an Official resolution condemning the 
Edueation Act and Bill and expressing “ en- 
tire sympathy with the numerous and hon- 
ored Congregationalists whose consciences 
compel them to adopt the attitude of passive 
resistance.” The resolution was carried 
unanimously amid great enthusiasm. But 
the next day the mover wrote to the Daily 
Chronicle that “entire sympathy” did not 
necessarily mean approval. This roused Rey. 
Silvester Horne, the seconder, who has taken 
a brilliant and effective part in the gen- 
eral controversy, to declare that it would be 
a disaster to the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, if it did not approve the 
conscientious action of those who resolved 
upon passive resistance, All the same, there 
can be no doubt that the words “ entire sym- 
pathy ” represented that blessed device, com- 
promise, and that an out and out passive 
resistance resolution, while it would doubt- 
less have been carried by a majority would 
not have secured unanimity. 


DR. PARKER’S SUCCESSOR “RECOGNIZED” 


Thursday, May 21, was a great day in the 
history of the City Temple. Mr. Campbell 
was then publicly recognized as minister of 
the ancient church. Among those who took 
part in the proceedings were Lord Kinnaird, 
Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman, Canon Fiem- 
ing, Canon Hensley Henson, Dr. Clifford and 
Dy. Robertson Nicoll. The City Temple is 
besieged at every service by enormous 
crowds. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


By a special effort the debt of £30,000 with 
which the London Missionary Society was 
burdened a year ago has been entirely cleared 


. 


off. The receipts amounted to £21,785 more 
than in the previous year. The expenditure 
was reduced from £153,750 to £147,085. The 
fact, however, cannot be ignored that these 
special appeals on behalf of the big societies 
have diverted funds from smaller and less 
known societies some of which have done ex- 
cellent work, but are now in a precarious 
state. 


Rev. Henry Blodget, D. D. 


A Jong life of rarely useful missionary labor 
came to its close Saturday evening, May 23, 
when Dr. Blodget died at the home of his son 
in Bridgeport, Ct., where he has lived for the 
last nine years. Dr. Blodget was born in 
Bucksport, Me., in 1825, graduated at Yale in 
1848, then at Andover, and arrived at Shang- 
hai, China, Sept. 1, 1854. For forty years he 
labored as a missionary, first in Shanghai, 
then in Tientsin and later in Peking, which 
he made his residence in 1864, remaining 
there till his return to the United States in 
1894 , 

Dr. Blodget was a man of strong mind, fine 
personal appearance and gracious spirit. 
With wonderful patience and faith he built 
up a center of native Christian influence in 
the capital of the vast empire, and won the 
respect of missionaries of all societies and 
the confidence of representatives of foreign 
governments no less than the affection of Chi- 
nese Christians. 

The larger part of Dr. Blodget’s life in 
China was devoted to literary work. He was 
one of five persons who translated the New 
Testament into the Mandarin, the spoken 
langaage of the majority of Chinese people. 
Nearly half the hymns used in the Chinese 
hymnal were translated by him. Several 
other important works were given to Chinese 
readers through his labors, among them the 
Imitation of Christ, Shaff’s Catechism and 
Henry and His Bearer. Yet he never turned 
aside from preaching the gospel, while for 
maby years he had a morning class for 
helpers and inquirers. His labor has been 
largely a seed sowing whose harvest, al- 
ready noble, will be far greater in coming 
years. 


Biographical 
REV. LEONARD STICKNEY PARKER, D. D. 


Dr. Parker, who was born in Dunbarton, N. H., 
in 1812 and died May 30, was the oldest minister 
in Cambridge, Mass. He was a member of the 
class of 1832, Dartmouth, but did not graduate, 
He later studied at Oberlin, and was io 
1838. His pastorates were at Mansfield, O., Provi- 
dence, R. I., Derry, N. H., and in Haverhill, Ash- 
burnham, Miller’s and Turner’s Falls and 
ley. Coming to live in Cambridge in 1886, he soon’ 
became an assistant to Dr. McKenzie of the First 
Church, which office he held till he resigaed 
February. He celebrated, with Mrs. Parker, his 
golden wedding in 1895. His wife died a few weeks 


ago, and since that time he has been in failing 
health. 


REV JOHN NATHANIEL LOWELL 


After a brief {ness from pneumonia, Mr. Lowell 
died at his home in Haverhill, Mass., May 80, the 
very day on which he was to have delivered a 
memorial address at the West Parish Cemetery. 
Born at Newburgh, Me., Sept., 20, 1846, a 
uate of Bowdoin College, after stu 
Andover and Yale be was ordained in 1877 1 
held pastorates in Milton, N. H., 1877-80, and 
West Church, Haverhill, from 1880 till his a 
service was ended by death. 
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John Wesley, a World-Power 


The tablet in Westminster Abbey 
which depicts John Wesley preaching 
upon his father’s grave in the Epworth 
churchyard is more than a memorial; it 
is a parable in stone. The half-repudi- 


John Wesley 


ated priest is of the church but not in it; 
yet an imperishable voice within and far 
beyond its vicinity. It is to the credit of 
his superiors that no serious attempt was 
made to deprive him of his priesthood; 
but it is impossible to remove the re- 
proach from the majority of the English 
clergy that they neither accepted nor en- 
couraged his work, that they opposed it 
openly or smiled supinely upon its en- 
emies. : 

This unique priest, without diocese or 
even parish, was shepherd of the largest 
flock within the British Empire. He 
had become so by attempting to revive 
primitive Christianity in the Church and 
realm of England. How sorely this was 
needed can be learned from Bishop But- 
ler, who wrote the Analogy, he says, to 
reinstate the Christian religion in the 
respect of serious minds. The task was 
magnificently performed. But John Wes- 
ley’s mental affinities were with | 
English men of science rather than 
with English metaphysicians. -He 
had a reverence for facts and an 
irrepressible bent for proving prin- 
ciples by experiment. This is the 
explanation of his whole career, of 
his early blunders and his later 
triumphs. 

To prove Christianity one must 
be a Christian; to test one’s con- 
ception of it one must apply it to 
the production of life; these obvious 
truths came to him as revelations. 

The treasures of applied science 
have increased so rapidly that we 
seldom think how recent is their 
accumulation. So have the treas- 
ures of applied Christianity. Wes- 
ley’s proposition to restore the 
gospel by a diligent application of 
his conception of it to every de- 
pirtment of human life seemed to 
the men of 1740 an extravagant and 
mischievous “enthusiasm.” 

But the little one soon became a 
thousand; and “the enthusiasts” 
transformed the Church of England. 
Many modern churchmen are indeed 
but dimly conscious of the range 
and intensity of Wesley’s influence 
within the church ; others though, 


By President Charles J. Little, Evanston, III. 


and they among the wisest—Palmer, 
Stanley, Green, Overton—have acknowl- 
edged it with grateful candor. ‘‘The evan- 
gelical party,” writes Sir James Stephen 
—the party led afterwards by Charles 
Simeon and William Wilberforce—‘ had 
no existence until Wesley and Whitefield 
began their work.” ‘Beyond all other 
men,” says Lecky, “it was given to John 
Wesley to arouse the Church of England 
when it was ruined by a frigid deism, 
which lost sight of Christ the Redeemer, 
to a renewed Christian life.” The Oxford 
movement, declares William Palmer, was 
“the supplement of Wesley’s great re- 
vival.” Canon Overton, whose knowledge 
of Wesley and his work is both compre- 
hensive and minute, is equally emphatic. 

They are strangely ignorant of the 
breadth of his mind and the variety of 
his numerous enterprises who imagine 
that John Wesley was absorbed wholly 
in the religious aspect of society. He is 
indeed a bold preacher who follows him 
even now in his efforts to Christianize 
every form of human activity. The re- 
vival was not only what Frederick Mau- 
rice termed it, ‘‘a religious revolution ;’’ 
but, to quote the words of John Richard 


Green, it “changed in a few years the 


whole temper of English society ; it puri- 
fied our literature and our manners. A 
new philanthropy reformed our prisons, 
infused elemency and wisdom into our 
penal laws, abolished the slave trade and 
gave the first impulse to popular educa- 
tion.” 

Nevertheless, John Wesley preached in 
the churchyard rather than in the church. 
It is the founder of Methodism, not the 
transformer of the Church of England, 
that fills the imagination. Strangely 
enough he originated nothing. The idea 
of the Methodist societies and bands he 
took from the Moravians; his classes 


Sa, 


The2-mother” of the Wesleys 


were suggested to him as a debt-raising 
device; Whitefield led him to outdoor 
preaching; Maxfield began lay preach- 
ing; not even the Holy Club started with 
him, and the itinerancy was as old as 


Charles Wesley 


Wyclifandolder. John Wesley’s organiz- 
ing genius was adoptive and adaptive, 
rather than inventive; his inclination 
was against innovation ; yet so eager was 
he for results that wherever these ap- 
peared, his prejudices crumbled. Directly 
his reason ruled, he developed with amaz- 
ing rapidity the possibilities of each new 
scheme, 

It was Wesley’s mother who persuaded 
him to listen to lay preaching before com- 
ing to a decision. Upon that decision de- 
pended great issues. For it is impossible 
to consider the Protestant world of today 
without considering John Wesley’s lay 
helpers. They were a mighty company 
in spite of manifold defects and defec- 
tions. Witness their deeds, their con- 
verts and their descendants, among whom 
are some of the ablest and best of modern 
Englishmen and Americans. They were, 
to be sure, illiterate, as Mr. Moody, for 
instance, wasilliterate. But Wesley 
himself became their teacher and it 
was no idle boast that they were 
better prepared for their work than 
the average clergyman. Their great 
captain’s religious fervor never 
dulled his intellect or injured his 
fine ethical temper. To him Meth- 
odism was an organized conscience, 
rather than an organized rapture. 
He taught his people as well as his 
preachers. His helpers distributed 
his numerous publications. These 
covered a wide range of topics and 
were as cheap as they were good. 
“‘T wish the people of England to 
know their history,” said John 
Richard Green to his publishers, 
when they were fixing the price of 
his splendid book; it was a noble 
echo of John Wesley’s preface 
to his History of England; they 
sought, both of them, better rewards 
than revenue. Yet Wesley desired 
far more than aclever people. He 
wished to bring science and litera- 
ture into the service of love. 
Knowledge was to him practically 
what it was to Bacon theoretically 
—a means for the betterment of 
man’s estate. But the ethical and 
the spiritual were supreme. Hence 
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he administered discipline with unflinch- 
ing courage ; his frank severity of speech 
seems even harsh, if one forgets the 
kindly humor and the unfailing affection 
which tempered every rebuke. 

Macaulay and Buckle and Leslie 
Stephen have lauded Wesley’s genius for 
organization and administration. Stephen 
alone of these has fully appreciated the 
personal force of the man whose conver- 
sation delighted Samuel Johnson, whose 
quiet preaching felled strong men, whose 
authority was at once unlimited and un- 
selfish and whose dealings with his soci- 
eties were as severe as they were suc- 
cessful, This required far more than 
executive ability. It required that inde- 
scribable personal supremacy which is 
exercised for weal or woe by characters 
so unlike as Paul and Cesar and Wesley 
and Napoleon; which in Napoleon men 
called demonic but which in Wesley we 
may rightly call divine. For no subse- 
quent revelations haye stained for pos- 
terity the pure radiance in which his com- 
panions renewed their strength. 

True, this personal dominion had its 


Epworth Rectory—birthplace of John Wesley 


limits ; and these were reached when the 
societies in America and in England 
clamored for independence. For though 
they accepted his commands and his the- 
ology, they refused to be merged and sub- 
merged in the establishment from which 
their ruler would not separate. It is a 
mark of Wesley’s greatness that he sacri- 
ficed his wishes to his work; that he 
sanctioned and furthered the indepen- 
dence that he could not prevent. In this 
he takes rank with the greatest of states- 
men to whom the salvation of the people 
is always the supreme law, and this in- 
consistency has continued him for all 
time as the informing spirit of Metho- 
dism, whose indirect influence is as nota- 
ble as its organized activity. And this 
is an inestimable boon. For just as the 
American people can always return to 
Washington for inspiration to nobler 
progress, s0 can the Methodists of Eng- 
land and America return to Wesley and 
find him grappling with every difficulty 
that they are now confronting. He 
never reduced Christianity to a frame of 
mind or a scheme of doctrine, or a string 
of precepts, or even to a spotless negative 
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morality. He insisted upon a perfect 
Christianity, upon perfection in love. 
There is at once ignorance and arrogance 
in the claim of newness for ideas about 
present salvation and the kingdom of God 
here upon earth which were to John 
Wesley the commonplaces of essential 
Christianity. Evangelism meant to him 
seeking and saving the lost; but his 
societies were schools for perfecting the 
saved. This distinguished his work from 
that of Whitefield ; and it was this that 
made so many cottages in England and 
log cabins in America luminous with 
intelligence and beautiful with prayer. 

Wesley’s training restored to the Eng- 
lish pulpit the simplicity and tenderness 
of Latimer and Bunyan, and it gave tothe 
frontiers of America preachers of whom 
the country was not worthy. Some of 
the latter had been his helpers and knew 
him personally ; all respected and most 
of them reverenced him. The directness, 
the originality, the simplicity of this 
homespun preaching was after his own 
heart, and it has determined, to no small 
extent, the character of the American 


pulpit. It appealed boldly to the sense 
of responsibility, to the awakened con- 
science, to that human love which wher- 
ever it exists responds promptly to the 
declaration of the love of God in Jesus 
Christ ; it appealed just as boldly to the 
consciousness of immortality. And great 
were its triumphs. 

The passing of Calvinism in its more 
repugnant forms was accomplished, to be 
sure, by the union of influences, of which 
the preaching of Wesley and his Armin- 
ians was only one. So, too, the exalting 
of the living Christ to the throne of 
modern religious society. But, as Hegel 
remarks, the great man is he who best 
embodies the constructive spirit of his 
age, who best accords in his activities 
with the forces that are shaping the new 
epoch, And this is Wesley’s glory. He 
purified and simplified existing theology ; 
he made it reconcilable with the only 
conception of God tenable in an enlight- 
ened and sympathetic age. He came not 
with subtleties of exegesis but with the 
plain sense of the New Testament; not 
with paradoxes of metaphysics but with 
appeals to the eternal love of God; and 
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instead of ethical platitudes and doctrinal 
opinions, he offered life to the dead and 
joy to the unhappy. He urged not a 
maximum but a minimum credendum and 
yet he sought for the maximum of spir- 
itual power. This he obtained rather by 
the diligent proclamation and application 
of a few cardinal truths than by the ex- 
position of a perfectly articulated theo- 
logical system. Herein he disclosed his 
affinity with minds like Newton; he made 
the doctrines of spiritual energy as brief, 
as simple, as productive, as Sir Isaac’s 
principles of motion. And the “ enthu- 
siasm ” that alarmed and exasperated his 
contemporaries is the heart of modern 
religion. From earnest souls of every 
type comes the cry, ‘“‘If God has ever re- 
vealed himself to mortal men, surely he 
is willing to do so now!” And the in- 
ward witness that Wesley was driven to 
proclaim under the open sky is the boon 
of a great multitude who are “ practicing 
the presence of God.” 

Organized Methodism is imposing in 
numbers, in wealth, in machinery. It 
has developed differently in England and 
in America, but wherever it is powerful 
it displays its characteristic genius; 
insistence upon immediate decision for 
Christ and upon the truths of the gospel 
which are verifiable in human experience 
and productive of divine life in men 
and in communities. Whatever Wesley 
might disapprove, he would delight to 
find among his descendants thousands 
who are answering Gibbon’s malignant 
indictment of Christianity, as he did, by 
invoking and employing for the trans- 
formation of society the energy that the 
historian arraigned as the destroyer of 
the ancient civilization. And this is the 
mission of Methodism. The character of 
the age requires that it be conceived 
grandly and prosecuted divinely. 
dists will forfeit the name they have 
made splendid, if they cannot devise 
methods equal to the emergencies and 
opportunities of their development and 
environment. But to sacrifice blood to 
bulk, central energy to peripheral dis- 
play, are the temptations that beset such 
colossal organizations. From these the 
renewed study of John Wesley, of his 
ideals and his methods, may help to de- 
liver us, 


Qualified Confession 


At one of them he attended a — 
meeting, and among those who gave in 
their experiences was a new convert who 
owed a bill much over-due at Salt’s store. 
This convert began to tell of his deep con- 
trition, and then went on, “ Brothers and 
sisters, I’m a poor struggling mortal, 
loaded’ down with debt,” and from Mr. 
Salt’s corner came a deep “Amen.” The 
convert paused, but gathered strength 
and continued, «Debts which ought to 
be paid,” and from Mr. Salt’s corner came 
another, a more fervent “Amen.” But 
the convert was not to be dismayed. “I 
sometimes feel that I’m the worst sinner 
in all the world.” And then several 
others joined Mr. Salt, and there ap 
“Amens” from different parts of 
room, ‘“‘The worst sinner in the world.” 
he repeated in louder tones, “‘ except them 
bypecree See shoutin’ Wo 
me ere very room, ae 
sepulcher in the corner,” ell, Mr. Salt 
never went back to that church ; and per- 
haps that’s why you now have him in 
your flock, Mr. Weir.—From Meckins’s 
Adam Rush ( Lippincott). 


Metho-. 
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Around this lovely valley rise 
The purple hills of paradise. 


Nature guards her choicest treasures 
against too reckless intrusion of crowds, 
and when they invent means to invade 
her sanctuaries they find indeed the 
temple but the spirit that inhabited it 
has vanished. The railways have pene- 
trated ‘‘the land of the sky,” as the re- 
gion of the Blue Ridge Mountains in 
western North Carolina is called, and 
some of their most beautiful haunts have 
been transformed into winter and summer 
resorts. Log cabins have given way to 
spacious hotels, quiet dells have been 
transformed into streets lined by tobacco 
shops, and stores whose windows display 
cheap jewelry and souvenirspoons. Moun- 
tain roads are macadamized, trolley cars 
climb the hills, and the coughing of con- 
sumptives seeking lost health is heard 
oftener than the singing of birds. Nature’s 
empty temple mocks the throngs that 
hunt after her for curiosity rather than 
to worship at her shrine. ; 

But a ride of twenty-five miles from 
Asheville, or of sixteen miles from the 
railway station at Hendersonville, will 
carry the traveler again into nature’s 
presence, In the springtime he will have 
to probe the depths of muddy roads, to 
bump over miscellaneous collections of 
stones, and to ford streams where at some 
seasons the horses must swim. One 
river has to k2 forded nine times within 
half as many iiles, and the traveler is 
fortunate if no axle breaks or harness 
strap gives way as he is jerked from rut 
to rock through the unseen depths. 

If, however, he is acool-headed traveler 
he will be thinking little of the roughness 
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Hickory Nut Gap 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


of the road and much of the hills white 
with the splendor of blooming dogwood, 
azalea, rhododendron and bellwood. He 
will be listening to the music of foaming 
waterfalls, some rushing in full volume 
over the rocks and others gayly tossing 
their spray over precipices far above 
him. He will be watching the shimmer- 
ing delicate green of April buds unfold- 
ing like a vast garment to clothe the 
waking hills as they seem to rise to be- 
gin the expansion of a new year. 

Hickory Nut Gap is a cafon in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains not yet widely 
known, but those who have visited it 
regard its scenery as unsurpassed in the 


The Rocky Broad 


whole Appalachian range, while those who 
live in and around it, some of whom have 
never traveled a day’s journey away from 
it, are certain that its wonders are un- 
surpassed anywhere. Approaching the 
Gap from the east, in order appear 
White Oak, Sugar Loaf and Chimney 
Rock Mountains on the left, while Round 
Top, Old Bald and Buffalo Mountains 
rise up on the right. From certain 
points of vantage a dozen mountains 
may be seen at once, any one of them 
higher than Mount Washingten. 

Quaint and curious formations abound, 
and have gathered to themselves the leg- 
ends which lend charm to such remote 
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regions. Chimney Rock is a round cliff, 
perched on the mountain side, rising 225 
feet from its base. By a well-marked 
path and a series of rude ladders made 
by the mountaineers one may climb to 
its summit. Next comes in sight the 
Phantom Arch, a natural bridge above 
three arches, through which by a curi- 
ous optical illusion one sees in the far 
distance the spires and towers of cities 
with their cathedrals, palaces and fac- 
tories. Over this bridge leaps the Hick- 
ory Nut Falls, the third highest in the 
United States, with a sheer fall of 600 feet. 
In every direction waterfalls abound, 
among them the Rock Cliff Falls 350 
feet and the Silver Falls 150 feet high. 
One stream is called the thousand cas- 
cades, a stretch of falling water extend- 
ing back for some miles into the hills, 
here pouring over a precipice, there 
spreading over the rocks like lace work 
and again hiding itself under banks white 
with dogwood and red with columbine, be- 
traying its presence only by its singing as 
it hurries down the Alpine ravines. Here 
and there a mill on the streams turns out 
lumber and shingles enough for building 
purposes or grinds flour for corn pone 
and soda biscuits. 

It would require several weeks to visit 
all the places of interest within and 
around theGap. A half dozaninns afford 
the traveler entertainment of a primitive 
sort. The most noted of these is the 
Esmeralda, named, we suppose, from 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s story, 
which was written in this valley. Its 
owner, Col. Thomas Turner, possesses 
several hundred acres, the choicest for 
scenery in the Gap, and practically valu- 
able also for their excellent timber. An 
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Dodson’s Cabin 


officer of the Civil War, a man of expe- 
rience in the outside world, fond of books 
and an ardent lover of nature, he wel- 
comes heartily visitors who appreciate 
the beauties of the Gap and devotes 
much of his time to showing them to his 
guests. The hunter finds game such as 
partridges and squirrels, but not much 
encouragement from the Colonel, who 
enjoys seeing living creatures in the 
woods more than dead ones. The 
streams afford good fishing. The whole 
region is a botanist’s paradise. Galaxia, 
trilliums, rare ferns and many varieties 
of choice plants and flowers abound 
everywhere. The geologist with his ham- 
mer knocking at doors never before 
opened will find entrance into wonderful 
treasure houses. Cool, dark, deep caves 
abound. Some of them are occupied by 
the stills of moonshiners, who might 
meet the intruder with a shotgun. But 
the mountaineers know where it is un- 
safe to wander, and they are always 
available as guides. 

The inhabitants of this beautiful region 
love it as the undisturbed home of nature. 
They rejoice in their kinship with her, 


and resent the intrusion of the art that 
displaces while it seeks to imitate her, 
They value their cabins more than pal- 
aces, and would rather dwell at ease sur- 
rounded by the beauties she provides 
than to toil in the midst of luxuries 
which money can buy. What are paint- 
ings of crags and waterfalls hung on 
library walls compared with the originals 
always in view? The sun lies warm on 
the slopes of the Gap facing southward. 
Fig trees flourish before the door of the 
inn and in April are already loaded with 
green fruit. ‘If you would plant that 
hillside with grapevines,” said a visitor 
to a native, ‘‘and cultivate them for five 
years, you would have income enough 
from your vineyard so that you could sit 
around the rest of your life and do noth- 
ing.” ‘“‘ Yis, 1s’pose I could,” replied the 
reposeful owner of the land, slowly tak- 
ing his pipe from his mouth. “But 
what’d I want to work hard for five years 
so’t I could set round and do nothin’? 
Ain’t that what I’m allus doin’ now?” 
The mountaineer who can see three days’ 
rations ahead of him regards his future 
as providedfor. The oldest inhabitant of 
this region has seen 108 years pass by 
him, and this year seems to him little 
changed from that of a century ago. 
Religion in the Gap is as primitive as 
nature and perhaps as genuine, At the 
head of the valley stands a pretty church 
at Bat Cave, and some preacher usually 
has it in his circuit. The Broad River 
affords abundant opportunity for baptism, 
and immersion is a rite which witnesses 
to the believer’s faith, while it is vastly 
entertaining to the spectator. Negroes 
are not numerous in this section, yet 
these scattered sheep have an abundance 
of traveling shepherds of their own color. 
Last Easter Sunday notice was sent to 
the inn that three colored preachers 
would be on hand to conduct a service 
in the evening. A heavy thunder shower 
began before dark and rain continued to 
fall till the next morning. The preach- 
ers did not appear that night, but next 
morning a grayish woolly head was seen 
above the steps of the inn. It belonged 
to one of the preachers who had picked 
bis way from some cabin through the 
rain and mud, and was sitting patiently 
on the piazza, his inverted hat beside 
him. To the morning greeting he replied 
politely, and pointing to the hat remarked 
that he and his brethren could not meet 
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their appointment the night before on 
account of the rain, but that he had 
come up to take the collection. When 
asked if he couldn’t give the substance 
of his sermon, he said he had only one 
message and one text, ‘‘ He that believ- 
eth and is baptized shall be saved, and 
he that believeth not shall be damned.”’ 
The collection was then taken. 

The social life in the valley is agreeable, 
if those who would share in it can appre- 
ciate simple kindness and accept the 
facts of life as they are. Families are 
to be found in the Gap who have lived in 
the great cities, who have sought the 
tonic air of these hills for health’s sake 
and the quiet of the valley to restore 
tired nerves. There is als) a natural 
courtesy in those who have always lived 
apart from the busy world, who yet have 
a fellowship with really human men and 
women. One of the chief social occasions 
is a “‘fuss” when the neighbors gather 
in some one of the few homes or inns 
that have.a room large enough to accom- 
modate them, and play games and sing 
songs. The New Englander recognizes 
under other names the country games he 
knew in his childhood. Gray-haired men 
and women mingle with boys and girls in 
the mazes of the Virginia Reel, called a 
game, as dancing is not approved. There 
are marches and promenades inspired by 
the stirring strains of the violin. Songs 
are sung, and some good voices are heard. 
The mountaineers seem to prefer music 
in the minor key. The refrain of one 
piece that they called ‘‘a comic song” 
lingers persistently in our memory. It 
was called The Cowboy’s Lament, and 
the chorus ran thus: 

Then beat the drum lowly and play the fife slowly, 

And sound the dead march as they roll me along. 

Then take me to the churchyard and place the sod 
o’er me, 

For I’m a poor cowboy and Ijknow I’vejdone wrong. 

As the summer advances the influx of 
visitors increases, till by August probably 
all the houses will be full that have ac- 
commodations for guests and the most 
of these will come from the Southern 
states. But the time to see the Gapat its 
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best is when the forests on 
the mountains are yet gaunt 
and bare, while the trees in 
the narrow valley are open 
ing their buds to the most 
delicate shades of shimmer 
ing green, while the streams 
are full and the waterfalls 
flushed with foamy waters, 
and while the hillsides are 
whitening with the gorgeous 
profusion of dogwood, 
azaleas and other spring 
flowers. 


The Promise of a 
Better Day 


Already there are abun. 
dant signs that, without the 
least disparagement of chari- 
table or philanthropic work, 
there is a recurrence to that 
sense which was so strong in 
our fathers that the real 
problem of life after all is 
that of the inward man, of 
the attitude of mind, of the 
state of the soul. And that 
inward life, which is, in the 
least like Christ’s and can do 
something of the work of 
Christin the world, was never 
gained or kept without that 
practice of prayer which is 
submission to God, com- 
munion with God, cc-opera- 
tion with God. It is this in- 
ward life, fostered by the 
spirit of prayer, which makes 
aman victorious over theills 
which beset him and in his 
own measure the creator of 
a world in which those ills 
are to be done away. I 
should not know how to 
touch the prayer-life of a 
congregation save by im- 
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A Southern Laundry 


pressing them with the fact that prayer is indeed no 
substitute for our work ; but it is the atmosphere of all 
our work, and then by making every hour of work for 
missions begin and end with prayer.—Prof. EH. C. Moore. 


Esmerald 


a Inn, Hickory Nut Gap, N. 0, 
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The Encouragement of Beauty in Town and Country 


Town and village associations are bound 
to increase rapidly as their results are 
known. It is in the extreme East and 
West that the idea most flourishes, the 
Atlantic coast from Bar Harbor south 
and the Pacific coast numbering hun- 
dreds of these bodies for civic improve- 
ment, while in the Middle States we find 
a few scattered organizations. 


By Katherine Louise Smith 


common to straggling, unkept villages. 
Muddy streets, broken down fences and 
sidewalks, weeds and other abominations 
flourished and.only the chance remark 
of a summer visitor awoke its inhabitants 
to its unsightliness. Since then in the 
forty-eight years of this association’s ex- 
istence they have held to the one pur- 
pose of making the town beautiful and 


A Dayton, 0., back yard 


The sanitary value of trees, good roads, 
drainage, laying out of parks, abolish- 
ment of billboards, is a subject for a 
civic enthusiasm destined to take deeper 
and deeper root as the idea gains ground 
that villages and towns ought not only 
to be tastefully planned from the begin- 
ning, but that the subsequent comfort 
of the inhabitants should be considered. 
The modern yillage usually provides a 
common recreation ground and spaces 
dotted with trees upon which dwellings 
may face. But the vital problem of Im- 
provement Associations is to deal with 
such villages and towns as were built 
without system and are inhabited by con- 
servative people. 

No task is too great for Improvement 
Associations to undertake, from the 
digging of a sewer to a flower bed. 
Tradesmen are taught that sidewalks 
are not the place to store empty boxes, 
and not to expose food stuff to the con- 
tagion of dirty streets. Much energy and 
liberality is necessary to make all the 
innovations proposed by these civic 
bodies lasting, but there is not a town 
or village in the land but can mend its 
walks, make premises tidy, keep down 
weeds and plant trees and flowers. 

Though the women of Guilford, Ct., 
raked the village green monthly fully a 
hundred years ago and New Haven in 
the opening years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury boasted an association to foster its 
justly famed beauty, Stockbridge, Mass., 
can claim the honor of being the first 
place to harbor an incorporated improve- 
ment society. When this association 
was formed the place had all the evils 


societies is that of Bar Harbor, Me. 
With the co-operation of land owners 
who have borne the greater part of the 
expense this society has opened through 
the woods a road and bicycle path to var- 


‘ious points of interest, skirting the base 


of Newport Mountain, while footpaths 
give access to picturesque localities. The 
whole ocean drive has been cleaned of 
dead wood and brush, and drinking foun- 
tains for dogs and horses haye been 
erected at convenient places. This asso- 
ciation may be considered one of the best 
of its kind in accomplishing work to pre- 
serve the natural beauties of the place. 

Honesdale, Pa., boasts of an associa- 
tion composed entirely of women and the 
amount of work these enthusiasts have 
accomplished is marvelous, No more 
unpromising field could be found. There 
were vacant lots filled with rubbish and 
broken sidewalks, while a frog pond dec- 
orated the middle of the town. Now 
there is a shady path by the side of a 
river, fountains, a triangular park in 
place of the frog pond and cans painted 
dark green and lettered placed along the 
streets at intervals for the reception of 
rubbish and paper. Even the school chil- 
dren are banded together to beautify the 
town. Crusades of a similar nature are 
being pushed with vigor in Philadelphia 
and Chicago. 

This wave of civic enthusiasm is reach- 
ing corporations as well as towns. The 
work done by a manufacturing firm in 


healthful. After the first year trees 
were planted, streets were drained, peo- 
ple took down their fences and municipal 
pride once aroused the people paid for 
one-half the cost of erecting a pretty 
railroad station and beautifying its 
grounds. Every available means have 
been taken to preserve the natural 
beauties of the place and today the 
Laurel Hill Association of Stockbridge 
is not only pointed out as the pioneer of 
this movement but as a model of its kind. 

One of the most perfectly organized 


A spring with vine decoration 


Dayton, O., in transforming the ugly 
Slidertown into beautiful South Park is 
a well-known story. All the rubbish was 
cleaned away and landscape gardeners 
were employed to lay out the factory 
yards and the grounds around cottages 
owned by working men. Today even a 
child in South Park can tell you to 
‘preserve open lawn centers, use curved 
instead of straight lines and to plant in 
masses.”’ Street vies with street, square 
with square as to which shall claim the 
honor of being the most beautiful. A 
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Teaching children to care for flowers 
novel feature of the work instituted by 
this corporation is the boys’ vegetable 
garden. Realizing the need of giving 
some occupation to the boys of the neigh- 
borhood two acres of ground were pre- 
pared. A practical gardener was secured 
and prizes were offered to the boy who 
raised the best vegetables for the year. 
Other manufacturing concerns have fol- 
lowed this company’s lead. The town of 
Wilmerding, near Pittsburg, is the result 
of a noted company’s interest in its em- 
ployees and the picturesque homes and 
grounds of the workmen form a striking 
contrast to the dirt and grime that usually 
prevail in such places. 

Not all streets perhaps can be re- 
modeled into private parks as in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., which excels in the beauty of 
its streets and the grass plots which run 
in the center of the driveways and are 
beautified with trees, flower beds and 
fountains, but good taste can be dis- 
played in planting trees, shrubs and flow- 
ers with an eye to color. Poor people 
can have as beautiful flowers as the rich 
and all can enjoy trees if a little judg- 
ment is used in planting. Perhaps noth- 


ing makes our environment more beauti-— 


ful and has greater effect on the taste of 
a whole community than trees and good 
roads. Some railroads are not only beauti- 
fying their station grounds and taking 
down ugly board fences, but also are 
planting trees along their tracks, utilizing 
in many cases the ever-delightful fruit 
tree which is gradually coming to the 
front as a model shade tree. 

While for excellence of road construc: 
tion we must in a measure rely on the 
quickening business sense of a commu- 
nity, for beauty we can rely on improvye- 
ment associations and the number of 
cities and towns which find them profit- 
able increases. Each community knows 
its own needs but it does not dream of 
its possibilities or attractions until it has 
cultivated a proper regard for sanitation 
and beauty. One revolutionized door- 
yard is an object lesson to a whole com- 
munity and streets free from weeds, 
walks mended, rubbish receptacles pro- 
vided and ugly show boards torn down— 
all these create a moral atmosphere that 
engenders habits of neatness and local 
pride and leads to patriotism. 
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The Tourist’s Sabbath 


Many Americans are preparing to spend the 
coming season in Europe, where American 
character will be judged by their conduct in 
the estimate of peopleof other nations. Many 
of these prospective tourists are Christians, 
and believe that the highest manhood of the 
country they are proud to represent is the 
fruit of loyalty to our Lord Jesus Christ. 
They know that our Christian civilization 
could not have been what it now is but for the 
Christian Sabbath in which the truth Christ 
taught has been learned that it might be 
obeyed. Many such persons who go abroad, 
especially for the first time, having only a few 
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weeks at their disposal, feel that they must 
spend the Lord’s Day as well as other days in 
sight-seeing, and suffer in consequence in 
health, temper, conscience, character and the 
influence they exert on others. Bishop J. H. 
Vincent, who lives now in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, sends to his friends a message on this 
subject, with frankness and kindness, a part 
of which we are glad to pass along to others. 
He says: 


‘Remember that it is not a small matter 
to abuse and benumb your own con- 
science; to set an example to others of 
laxity and weakness; to beguile your 
companions and neighbors inte a viola- 
tion of their higher standards; to lead 
your children into ways you really do not 
wish them habitually to follow, and to 
drop from your honorable place as a rep- 
resentative of Christian obligation and 
ete a worldly sight-seer on God’s holy 

ay. 
Remember that you are not unobserved 
and unknown. You gain nothing by the 
compromise you make. You lose much. 
You lose your own self-respect. You lose 
(although they say nothing to you) the 
respect.of your companions, or those to 
whom you report your doings on this day. 
You harm others while you yourself lose. 
They are hurt by the smooth sophistries 
by which you attempt to justify yourself. 
The memory of it all hurts you and others. 
Unless you succeed in hardening them 
the recollection of what you did in their 
presence becomes to them a stone of 
stumbling. You hurt the conscientious 
and consistent Protestant residents of the 
city ; and you certainly would not like to 
have them follow your example. More- 
over you wound most seriously and inex- 
cusably the reputation and the good influ- 
ence of our Sabbath honoring Protestant- 
ism, 


When a man is getting ready to yield toa 
temptation, he usually begins by calling it a 
problem.—Exchange. ; 


The 


Flung to the heedless winds, 
Or on the waters cast, 

The martyrs’ ashes, watched, 
Shall gathered be at last; 
And from that scattered dust, 

Around us and abroad, 
Shall spring a plenteous seed 
Of witnesses for God. 


Martyrs’ Hymn 


The Father hath received 
Their latest living breath ; 
And vain in Satan’s boast 
Of victory in their death; 
Still, still, though dead, they speak, 
And, trumpet-tongued, proclaim 
To many a wakening land 
The one availing Name. 


—Martin Luther, translated by Fo. 


The Martyrs’ Memorial at Oberlin, dedicated May 14. 


It commemorates the men, women and children connected 
with the American Board’s missions in China, who were killed by the Borers in 1900 
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Church and Parish House at Naugatuck, Ct. 
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Dedication at Naugatuck, Ct. 


After two years of waiting, during one of 
which services have been held in the parish 
house, the Naugatuck church entered its 
stately new edifice, May 20, with impressive 
ceremonies. Four clergymen—Drs. W. L- 
Phillips and E. S. Lines of New Haven, Jo- 
seph Anderson of Waterbury andS. E. Herrick 
of Boston—assisted the pastor, Rev. Sherrod 
Soule, in the service, Dr. Herrick preaching 
the sermon. All these were gownred, the 
choir was vested and the organist was robed 
in the garb of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists. Pastor and people joined ina responsive 
dedicatory service of unusual beauty. 

The church has had three previous build- 
ings, the first erected in 1782. The third, 
which was used nearly fifty years, was distin- 


guished for its lofty and graceful spire. The 
present structure is Georgian in style, with a 
tower rising 144 feet above grade level, and 
surmounted by a single stone weighing two 
tons. Theauditorium seats 500. The building 
was dedicated free of debt. 

The exercises included a fraternal service, 
when neighboring clergy of all denomina- 
tions, including Catholic, brought congratu- 
lations. 

Two days later, a fine new Hutchings- Votey 
organ of 2,700 pipes was dedicated with an 
organ recital by Mr. Harry Ludlow Cooke, 
including Sullivan’s Festival Te Deum. On 
the following Sunday the church spiritual 
was strengthened by the accession of forty- 
two members, thirty-one on confession. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 7, Sunday. Eatering Violently.—Luke 

16: 14-17. 

These sayings connect two parables of op- 
portunity in the use of money. It was just 
the classes whom the money-loving Pharisees 
despised who were pressing violently into the 
kingdom. The only people who satisfied 
Jesus were these despised publicans and 
sinners who were in such violent earnest. 
The saying about adultery is put here be- 
cause the Pharisees held the loosest opinions 
about divoree. One of their teachers said 
that a man might put away his wife if she 
put too much salt in his soup. 


June 8. Divesand Lazarus.—Luke 16: 19-31. 

This was just an ordinary rich man, not 
cruel or thoughtless above the average but 
using money in pure selfishness. He enjoyed 
life, while the beggar scrambled with the 


dogs for chance fragments of his feasts. 
Each died—how hardened we are to that in- 
evitable ending—and one of the reversals of 
human judgment of which Christ warns us 
took place immediately. The opinions of 
good society count for nothing In the place of 
the dead. The rich man would not help the 
beggar—now he who had been a beggar could 
not help him who had been rich. The good 
we are to do with money we must do now. 
Abraham shows that present means of grace 
are to be tests of judgment. The scenery of 
the story is poetical, based upon popular be- 
liefs, it must not be made a basis for physical 
theories of the place of the dead. 


June 9. 
5-10, 
Sach a call to perpetual forgiveness amazed 

the disciples and they cried for larger faitb. 

Christ’s answer is that faith must grow by 

use and need not be afraid of seeming impos- 

sibilities. But no true disciple will attempt 
to use faith wantonly or out of its proper 
sphere of work. That would be yielding to 


Unprofitable Servants.—Luke 17: 
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the temptation Christ resisted in the wilder- 
ness, Our best is due to God. No man fills 
up the measure of opportunity. Eternal life 
is not wages, but gift. 


June10. A Stranger’s Gratitude.—Luke 17: 

11-19. 

In their going they were healed. How 
many of us expect evidences of healing be- 
fore we begin to obey. Faith is something 
to be acted upon without delay. 


June 11. God’s Kingdom Here.—Luke 17: 

20-25. 

The coming of God’s kingdom is not de- 
pendent upon any outward circumstance 
whatever. It blows no trumpet, never ad- 
vertises, constantly escapes careless or curi- 
ous eyes. It comes when God comes to the 
heart and makes it his abode [John 14: 23). 
It is the greatest fact of human life, power- 
ful in its influence (leaven, salt) ; visible in its 
effects; but only known in personal experi- 
ence. 


June 12. Days of the Son of Man.,—Luke 17: 

26-37. 

However interpreted, Christ’s second com- 
ing is an interruption in what the world calls 
an ordinary day. Its forerunners escape 
recognition. All goes on as usual, there is 
no thought of the impending doom. It is dis- 
tinetly put after the final rejection of Jesus 
by his own generation. The day is the Jew- 
ish day, beginning at sunset—which puts the 
first picture in its true perspective. Two lie 
down to sleep together—the one shall be taken 
and the other left. 


June 13. The Sign of Noah—Gen. 6: 11-22; 

7: 1-11. 

This was the classic instance in the Hebrew 
Scriptures of a people careless and at ease in 
wickedness ; despising warnings; of the sud- 
den separation of the obedient and the sud- 
den overthrow of the rest. Note that separa- 
tion and judgment are always in Christ’s 
mind as features of the end to which all 
things are moving. 


As Others See Us 


Historically there is little in common 
between Congregationalists and Metho- 
dist Protestants, but in the animating 
impulse of these two bodies there is a 
wonderful similarity. Both have their 
origin in devotion to the principle of 
spiritual freedom. The same influence 
that brought the Pilgrim Fathers to Plym- 
outh Rock, animated the men who 
founded the Methodist Protestant Church. 
Both contended that it was the right and 
the duty of the soul to preserve the in- 
tegrity of its spiritual life. Both organi- 
zations make ecclesiastical democracy 
their foundation stone. While the two 
bodies thus fundamentally resemble each 
other, there are minor differences. 

Next to its devotion to freedom, the 
trait which distinguishes ae i So a rg 
ism is what might be called its sanity— 
poise of judgment. Steadiness of judg- 
ment and clearness of insight are the 
logical outgrowths of the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility that results from 
spiritual freedom. There is nothing 
which sobers judgment and clarifies the 
mind like the sense of responsibility. 
This fact accounts for the great influence 
which the moral life of Congregational- 
ism in New England has exerted upon the 
life of the nation. 

As poise of judgment is the distinguish- 
ing feature of Congregationalism, so en- 
thusiasm is a heritage that Methodist 
Protestants bring from their Methodist 
origin. What is more needed in the reli- 
gious world today than an alliance of 
sanity and enthusiasm—of knowledge 
and zeal?—From a sermon, Dr. D. S. 
Stephens, Chancellor of Kansas City Uni- 
versity. ‘ 

Be not afraid of life. Believe that life is 
worth living, and your belief will help create 
the fact.— William James. 


Some Sad Persons 


Mr. Crump, Mr. Crump, 
_He went out to the pump, 

To draw some molasses for tea; 
When out flew a flapjack, 
And hit him a slapjack, 

And who so astonished as he! 


Mr. Crimp, Mr. Crimp, 
Was so slender and jimp, 
He was taken one night for a poker 
By his aunt in her sleep; 
But she wildiy did weep 
When his yells of remonstrance awoke her. 


Mr. Cramp, Mr. Cramp, 
He sat out in the damp, 
To practice the Moonlight Sonata; 
But a cat came along, ‘ 
And joined in with her song, 
So he changed to the Crazy Cantata. 
—From The Hurdy-Gurdy, by Laura E. 
Richards. 


A Country Birthday 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


When Charlie was seven years old he 
had a little birthday party, which was 
great fun. When he was eight years old 
he had a bigger one, which was even 
more fun. His ninth birthday party was 
larger and still jollier. So Charlie was 
looking forward to his tenth birthday, 
hoping for the best time of all. 

But just two months before the June 
of his tenth birthday Charlie’s papa and 
mamma moved with him into the country 
to live, in a tiny house, on a tiny farm, 
with the nearest neighbor half a mile 
away. And all the little girls and boys 
who used to play with Charlie and help 
to make jolly his birthday parties were 
left far behind. 

Charlie was delighted with his new 
home. He loved the barn and the 
meadow and the little garden which his 
papa had given him. There were no little 
boys or girls near, and he was not going 
to the new school until fall. But he had 

_ the farmyard folk for his friends, and all 
outdoors for his playground. It was won- 
derful for a little city boy. Charlie had 
so many other things to amuse him that 
he had quite forgotten about his birthday. 
But one day he came running into the 
house crying: 

“OQ Mamma! How can I have a birth- 
day party next week? There is no one 
here to ask for a party!” and his little 
face was drawn into sad puckers. 

“JT have thought of that, Charlie,” said 
his mother, gravely. “I think we can- 
not have quite the same sort of party 
that we had in the city.” 

“OQ Mamma! No children, no music, no 
games and cake and icecream? What is 
the good of a birthday if I can’t have a 
party , ” ‘ 

“But that is a city party,” said Mamma. 
“We are not in the city now, we are liv- 
ing in thecountry. There are other kinds 
of parties. We don’t want a city party 
here, do we, Boy dear?” 

But Charlie was silent, remembering 
the jolly parties which the children had 
enjoyed in the long, bright city parlor 
which had been his home before papa lost 
his money. 
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“What will it be like?” he asked at 
last. ‘What happens ata birthday party 
in the country?” 

“QO, that we can tell better when the 
day comes,’ answered. Mamma wisely. 
“Tt will not be a bit like your other par- 
ties, I am sure of that. But I think it 
will be nice. Wait and see, Charlie Boy, 
wait and see.” 

There was a whole week to wait, a week 
in which the world seemed making ready 
for Charlie’s party. The trees began to 
put on their gayest green, the flowers 
were prinking in their best clothes every- 
where, and the birds were practicing their 
prettiest tunes. For Charlie’s birthday 
came in the middle of the first week in 
June. And that is the finest time of all 
the year. 

So on a Wednesday morning Charlie 
awoke, feeling very grand, because now 
he was ten years old. The sun was 
already up, peeping in at the window with 
a jolly smile. And the first thing that 
Charlie saw was a little note written on 
pink paper, lying on the pillow beside his 
head. This was very queer! But Char- 
lie opened it and read: 


Dear Charlie: The yellow Sun, your first 
birthday guest greets you upon your birthday 
morning. Heis coming to your party, and his 
gift to you is a beautiful, bright day. All the 
beautiful June world belongs to you to enjoy 
for a whole day. What.a glorious thing for a 
little boy toown! Good morning! 

: Your friend, 
THE SUN. 


**Good morning, Sun!” laughed Char- 
lie, ‘‘and thank you for this beautiful 
day. So he is coming to my party,” he 
thought, as he hurried to be ready for 
breakfast. ‘‘I wonder who else will be 
here?” 

Papa and Mamma greeted him with 
merry wishes, and outside in the elm tree 
a bluebird was singing as if he would 
burst his little throat. Under Charlie’s 
plate at breakfast he found a tiny blue 
note which said: 


Dear old Charlie: A happy birthday to 
you, from your little brother the Bluebird. 
Do you hear me singing? That is my birth- 
day gift, and I am coming to your party, 
though you may not see me very near. Little 
city boys cannot have such guests as I at their 
parties. Hurrah! Come out of doors, Char- 
lie, and see what message Carlo has for you. 

THE BLUEBIRD. 


“Tg Carlo coming to my party too?” 
laughed Charlie. ‘‘What a funny party 
it will be!” Papa and Mamma laughed, 
too, laughed all through breakfast time. 
When he went out into the sunshine 
Carlo came barking and bounding to.meet 
him, as if he had good wishes to say. 
And sure enough, tied to his collar, Char- 
lie found a little message from old Carlo, 
who must have found some one to spell 
for him: 

Dear Charlie (read Carlo’s note): I am 
coming to your party, and we will play out- 
doors all day long in this beautiful sunshine, 
on the grass and among the flowers, as we 
could not in the city. Wait and see if you 
do not think that this {s the best kind of 
party for a little boy. Come now, and see 
what the tallest Sunflower says. 

- Oxp CARLO. 

“ Are they all going to write me notes?” 

cried Charlie in surprise. ‘‘How could 
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they, Mamma? And when does the party 
begin?” 

“Tt has begun already,” said Mamma. 
“See, here come the kittens to go with 
you into the garden.”’ And sure enough! 
Spotty and Dotty, Fluff and Duff were 
mewing and arching about Charlie’s legs 
in the cunningest way. 

“Have you written me some notes, 
too?” asked Charlie, lifting up their 
chins. But the four kittens had nothing 
to say for themselves. 

“They are too little to write, I think,” 
said mamma. ‘You know they have 
only been here three weeks. But they 
will come to your party. Don’t forget 
to call on the tallest Sunflower in the 
garden.” 

So Charlie ran down to his little gar- 
den, which looked prettier, fresher, gayer 
than ever before—all in honor of Charlie’s 
tenth birthday. The head of the tallest 
Sunflower seemed to be nodding merrily 
at him, and when he came nearer he saw 
that a little white note was tied about 
her neck with a yellow ribbon. Charlie 
stretched up on tiptoe and untied it. 
This is what he read: 


Dear Charlie Boy: What a lucky chap you 
are to have us flower guests at your party! 
A whole garden full, all your own! Don’t 
you think the little city boys and girls would 
be proud to be here with you now, out of 
doors in the fresh air? We give our sweet- 
est perfume to you. You can pick as many 
of us as you like, Then you must go to the 
meadow and see what old Brindle-cow has to 
say to you. YouR FLOWER FRIENDS. 


‘*They write better than I can,” thought 
Charlie. ‘I must learn to make my let- 
ters as neatly. How silly to be beaten 
by the Flowers!”’ 

Now with Carlo and the kittens frisk- 
ing at his heels, and with a pretty nose- 
gay of his own flowers in his buttonhole, 
Charlie led his party to the meadow. 
There was the old black and white cow 
with her little new bossy. ‘‘You shall 
come to my party,” laughed Charlie, go- 
ing up to Brindle and stroking her nose. 
Then he saw tied to one of her horns a 
bit of paper, which she shook at him 
with a low “Moo!” Charlie tore it off 
and read: 


Friend Charlie: Bossy and I come to your 
party. And my gift is to be the bow! of milk 
which you will drink for your supper. You 
could not have that, so foamy,and hot, in the 
city, could you, Charlie? Now go to the 
further corner of the barnyard and see what 
you will find. 


“My party seems to be everywhere!” 
sang Charlie happily, as he danced away 
from the meadow towards the barnyard. 
What a many friends he had! As he 
came near, the hens and chickens, the 
ducks and geese ran out to meet him; the 
horses neighed in their stalls and the 
little pigs grunted in the sty. ‘ Yes, you 
are my party,” said Charlie, in answer to 
their noisy greetings, ‘“‘and I thank you 
for your kind birthday messages.” 

In the further corner of the yard beside 
the chicken-house was something which 
Charlie had never noticed before. It was 
a tiny covered pen, with netting about 
the sides. He peeped through the netting 
and what do you think? There was a 
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mother rabbit and four tiny babies cud- 
dling together and nibbling at a bunch of 
carrots. How their little noses wiggled ! 
How bob-tailed and furry they were! 
“©, are you my guests, too?” cried 
Charlie, hardly able to believe his eyes. 
“T always wanted rabbits when I lived 
in the city.”’ Then he saw a piece of 
paper tied to the netting, and on it were 
these words: 
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Good morning, Charlie. We are little 
strangers, the last guests to arrive at your 
party. We have come to stay, Charlie, if you 
will be good to us. Noware you not glad that 
you are a little country boy? 


And Charlie cried, “Yes, I am! O, I 
am glad to have this country birthday |” 
And there he stayed with Carlo and the 
kittens, enjoying his party beside the 
rabbit-hutch, until the dinner bell rang. 


“rT 
6 June 1903 


“Well Charlie, haye you had a good 
birthday party?” asked mamma at the 
table. 

“Tt is the best one of all!” he an- 
swered. Then he went around and gave 
his papa and his mamma each a big hug. 
But the best part of his party was, that 
it lasted all that day and for many days - 
afterwards. And that is why a country 
birthday is the best kind to have. 


The Home and Its Outlook 


Poor Phoebe’s Spring Song 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES 


How little, Lord, it takes for me 

To glow with gratitude! 

Two white doves on a leafing tree, 

Blue skies that overbrood— 

These give me such a happiness, 

That not the half can I express. ’ 


The sunlight streams across my bed, 
Birds and young voices sing ; 

O, joy! that yet I am not dead 

But see another spring. 

O Lord! how little it does take 
Within my heart a heaven to make! 


A paragraph in Nor- 
ris’s story, The Pit, is 
worth quoting for the consolation of men 
and women whose hearts are bigger than 
their means and whose time and strength 
allow little margin for philanthropy. We 
all have moments of fretting against our 
limitations of usefulness. The young 
mother with her family of little children 
sighs over the impossibility of joining 
civic improvement societies, sharing in 
social settlement activities, or even get- 
ting time for outside personal ministries 
of anysort. The business woman grieves 
that Sunday finds her too tired for church 
work. The householder realizes with a 
pang that before he can give generously 
to any good cause he must in all justice 
pay his doctor, his grocer and his sery- 
ants. To all these and many others who 
dread a selfish life, yet are held back 
from the good impulses of unselfish gen- 
erosity and ministration, and kept by 
circumstances to a daily narrow routine, 
Mr. Norris’s words will come as a bracing 
truth. He makes oneof his characters 
say: ‘“‘I am sure one’s first duty is to do 
one’s own work. It seems to me that a 
work accomplished benefits the whole 
world—the people—pro ratd. If we help 
another at the expense of our work in- 
stead of in excess of it, we benefit only 
the individual, and, pro ratd again, rob 
the people. A little good contributed 
by every body to the race is of more, in- 
finitely more, importance than a great 
deal of good contributed by one indi- 
vidual to another.” 


Our Own Work First 


Readers of the Boston 
Transcript have noticed 
an advertisement of the 
Consumers’ League appearing in its col- 
umns the first Wednesday of each month. 
A list is given of more than thirty stores 
which carry clothing bearing the league 
label. This is a strong showing, and in- 
cludes most of the leading firms of the 
city. It is to be regretted that the few 
stores not on the list are among the oldest 
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houses in Boston. Does this indicate lack 
of thought on the part of the firms, or 
does it show that their patrons do not 
think of the conditions under which work 
is done? The interest of the working 
people in this movement is shown by the 
increased demand for the cheaper grades 
of garments bearing the label of the Con- 
sumers’ League. Last fall this organiza- 
tion established the office of a paid secre- 
tary who should give her whole time to 
its work, and the result has been to ex- 
tend its sphere of action. Miss Beale, 
the new secretary, tells us she has just 
completed a list of Boston tailors for 
women who make clothing under health- 
ful conditions. These include establish- 
ments in the back streets as well as the 
more pretentious ones. At the last Me- 
chanics Fair, league clothing was exhibited 
and the workexplained. This course is pro- 
posed for county fairs, and at a nominal 
cost the league will send exhibits to clubs 
interested in the movement. The New 
York Consumers’ League publishes a 
“‘white list”’ of forty firms where wages, 
hours, sanitary conditions and age limit 
are considered fair. Every person who 
asks for Consumers’ League clothing 
helps to advance the cause of shutting 
out child labor and the iniquities of the 
sweatshop. 


Why We Exact Obedience 


BY MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M.D. | 


I have asked several persons lately why 
we exact obedience of children. The an- 
swers have been varied and interesting. 
‘* Because itis a parent’s duty to make the 
children obey.” ‘‘ Because children lack 
judgment and ‘we have to think for 
them.” ‘Because we couldn’t live with 
themif wedidn’t.” But perhaps the most 
pertinent answer was given by a young girl 
who said, ‘‘ Because we can.” You will 
note that the question is why we do exact 
obedience, not why we should. That 
would probably have called forth a differ- 
ent set of answers. 

No doubt a majority of parents would 
feel somewhat rebellious against the 
young girl’s answer. They would feel that 
they do not employ authority in an arbi- 
trary or tyrannical manner ; that they love 
their children too well to exact obedience 
simply because they are larger and 
stronger; that they make the children 
mind because the responsibility of so do. 
ing rests upon them as parents and they 
are obliged to be authoritative, and that 
the welfare of the child is their aim. 

If we watch the inatances in which 
obedience is exacted and analyze the un- 
derlying motives, we shall see that in 
many cases, the true welfare of the child 


has had little to do with the command 
given. The desire of another, the welfare 
of things, and the fears of the parents are 
often the only actuating motives. 

“Stop that noise, you make my head 
ache ;” ‘‘Come along; I don’t want to 
stand gaping in this shop window.” 
‘‘Make haste, [amin ahurry.” “ Here 
give that to me. I want to use it.” 

These are but samples of myriad com- 
mands made upon the child daily. In 
them there is no pretense of consideration 
for the child’s welfare, only the wish or 
convenience of some one else. 

Another set of commands considers the 
welfare of things. “Get up; you are 
soiling your dress.”’ ‘‘Come out of that 
wet grass; you will spoil your shoes.” 
“Don’t climb ; you’ll tear your clothes.” 

A third set of commands is wholly based 
on the parent’s fears. “Don’t run; I’m 
afraid you’ll get overheated.” ‘“‘ Don’t 
climb; I’m afraid you’ll fall.” ‘‘Don’tgo 
in the water; l’m afraid you'll get 
drowned.’”’ The nervous parent will as- 
sert that the welfare of the child is the 
thought in mind but that must be ques- 
tioned. 

Let us first examine the commands 
based on the wishes of another. Shall we 
allow the child to disregard the comfort of 
others, to have his own way, no matter 
how much it may inconvenience some one 
else? That would indeed make him un- 
bearable. It is very needful that in his 
training he shall be taught to be consid- 
erate, to give up his wishes at times to 
suit the convenience of some one else. 
He must learn to be courteous, gentle, 
unselfish, obedient even to commands that 
he cannot understand; but the ways in 
which this is done makes all the differ- 
ence in the world in the effect on himself. 
The father who bears always in mind the 
deep unvarying idea of the best good of 
the child will never say to him in abrupt 
command, “Stop that noise, you make my 
head ache ;” for he will understand that 
even if he obtains the quiet he has not 
aroused in the child a desire to be quiet. 

When we are fully possessed by the 
thought that obedience is not the ulti- 
mate object to be gained, weshallgiveour _ 
commands from a different motive. If 
obedience were all that were to be gained, 
it would not matter how we obtain it. 
Obedience is the immediate object; but 
the ultimate object is to make the child 
capable of self-government, and to attain 
that we must, with each effort to teach 
him to obey, strive to awaken in him the 
desire to do that which wecommand. He 
must be taught to play quietly at times, 
not because his father wants the noise 
stopped on that particular . 
because he must learn to consider the 
welfare of others at all times; and this 
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one time is only a small opportunity when 
this great lesson can be inculcated. 
Therefore there are greater things to be 
considered than the father’s headache, 
and these are to awaken in the child the 
motive of kindliness which will lead him 
willingly, joyfully to yield his legitimate 
desire for noise to the higher desire to 
promote the father’s comfort. 

The methods by which this can be ac- 
complished will vary with the genius of 
the parent and the temperament of the 
child. The field is a wide one, giving 
scope for much thought and inventive 
power; but the end is worthy of all the 
time and thought it will require. 

In the cases where the welfare of things 
is to be considered, the same problem in 
another form presents itself. The child 
should learn to care for his belongings 
and the belongings of others as well. 
Simply to obey an arbitrary command is 
not enough; he must be aroused to the 
wish to do that which is commanded, not 
by arguing, not by moralizing, but by de- 
monstrating; by instructing. If he finds 
that soiling his clothes results in loss of 
freedom and happiness to himself, he be- 
gins to desire to avoid this result, even 
though there is no scolding, no manifesta- 
tion of anger. A lesson on what the dew 
is and how formed, and therefore why 
the grass is wet at times and the effect of 
the wet on leather will give him a reason 
and awaken a motive more potent than 
the “don’t”’ of the mother. He can be 
taught to love beauty and cleanliness ; to 
have an affection for books; to be sad- 
dened by uncleanliness, disorder, and de- 
struction of beauty, and come naturally 
to be careful of things because he is bet- 
ter pleased with the result of care than 
with the result of carelessness. | 

I have been in homes where books were 
torn, furniture marred, vases broken by 
the destructive hands of children who 
were constantly scolded for their ruth- 
lessness. I have been in other homes 
where the children were equally active, 
but where prohibited articles were un- 
touched and those that were allowed 
treated with consideration because the 
little ones had been taught to love even 
the inanimate objects about them. If by 
accident a book were soiled or torn, they 
were grieved and petted the ‘‘ poor book”’ 
as lovingly as they themselves were ca- 
ressed when hurt. 

In those cases where the fears of the 
parent have prompted the command, it 
may be asserted that the welfare of the 
child was surely the underlying motive, 
but is this true? Nothing paralyzes 
effort like fear. The child who is made 
afraid is lessened in power. For his own 
safety he needs courage, confidence in 
himself and skill in the use of his phys- 
ical powers. If fear of immediate pain 
has prevented his acquiring these through 
continued effort, he has been permanently 
injured. Instead, therefore, of paralyzing 
his ability by the constant holding be- 
fore him the fear of failure, he should be 
encouraged to effort and instructed in the 
best ways of doing the things. A child 
who ean climb is safer than one who can- 
not. An expert swimmer is in much less 
‘danger of being drowned than one who 
knows nothing of that accomplishment. 

I remember a little poem about a child 
who climbing a ladder, as he thought un- 
observed, was startled to see his mother 
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near watching him. He expected a scold- 
ing; but instead of that she smiled and 
said, ‘Climb high, my son, climb high.” 
And the child found all during life that 
mother stood ever near to encourage him 
to stronger effort in reaching after the 
high and worthy. It is only when we 
believe in ourselves that we can do our 
best. 
It is not possible in the limits of this 
article to particularize as to the various 
“methods by which obedience can be wisely 
secured, but remembering that the child 
is put here to be developed in all his 
powers, physical, mental, and spiritual, 
and realizing that obedience is not an 
end, but a means to this higher end, we 
shall see that even our insignificant de- 
mands have back of them a larger mean- 
ing and we shall evolve from our own 
great desire to further the divine purpose 


in the developing of our child, wise metb- , 


ods of arousing in his heart a desire to 
obey all lawful authority and so become 
truly a free man. 


“ There Is Pansies ” 


Take these memories sweet scented, 
Gathered while the morning dew 

Drenched the silver of the cobwebs, 
Heartsease, picked at dawn for you. 


Yellow for the days of sunshine, 
White for days of peace and rest, 
Purple ones for feasts and high days, 
Wine red for the days love blest. 


For myself, I keep the black ones, 
Memories of grief and pain, 
Keep them hidden, lest their shadow 
Fall across your heart again. 
—Mildred Howells, in the June Atlantic. 


The Home Forum 


One-Handed Woman 


Now that American women are showing 
some signs of a childlike, and therefore possi- 
bly a teachable spirit by the wearing of bibs, 
may a mere man appeal to them through the 
columns of your esteemed paper to consider 
and mend their ways in one other particular 
of dress? 

I was shocked the other day to see a woman 
in a street car in hunting for change to pay 
her fare take a wad of bills out of her bag 
and hold them in her mouth while she groped 
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for a nickel. Visions of smallpox and other 
disgusting diseases flashed upon my mind, 
but when I came to consider I could hardly 
blame her—individually, that is. She had no 
pocket. Her bag was one of the undifferen- 
tiated kind, where bills, specie, samples of 
dry goods, addresses and receipts for cake 
and puddings are mingled in chaotic confus- 
ion. One hand held on to a bundle and an 
overhead car strap; the other was necessarily 
devoted to holding up her skirts. 

The real slavery of women is to their own 
long skirts. Most of the women of America 
have really only one hand; the other is al- 
ways pre-empted, when they are on their 
feet, by the task of holding up the skirts. If 
we were to give them the ballot they have no 
hand to hold it with. With the childlike in- 
dications of the present return to bibs, is 
there no sign on the horizon of a similar re- 
turn to the freedom and efficiency of child- 
hood by a reasonable shortening of the skirt 
for the necessities of the street ? 


A MERE Man. 


Libby’s Sandwich Meats 


Thirty different kinds of appetizing delica- 
cies that delight the palate of young and old, 
when served between two thin wafers of bread. 

The natural flavor of the choicest meats most 
daintily prepared, preserved and ready to serve 
—for luncheons, teas and little spreads. 

Booklet about them: ‘““How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,’” FREE. Libby’s Atlas of the 
World for five 2c stamps. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
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The Literature of the Day 


An English Scholar-Bishop 


“My purpose in writing this memoir 
of my father,” says the son of Bishop 
Westcott on the last page of this biog- 
raphy,* ‘‘ will have signally failed if those 
who have followed the story of his life 
do not feel that it was a life grand in its 
consistency, full of achievement and 
beautiful in its earthly close.” These 
are almost the only words of praise that 
the son allows himself to use. He has 
knit together the story of his father’s 
life with tact and literary skill, leaving 
to others the oflice of eulogist; and 
letting the great bishop show himself 
in diary, letters and speeches. After 
putting down the two volumes one can- 
not help agreeing with the devoted son. 
Here is the record of a life of noble 
Christian purpose, full of faith and 
power, and rich in achievement. 

The book shows well the slow and 
patient development of the scholar into 
the publicist and statesman. Westcott 
was born in 1825, graduated from Cam- 
bridge, where he resided as a tutor until 
1851; was then a master at Harrow for 
eighteen years; then canon of Peter- 
borough and later regius professor of 
divinity at Cambridge and canon of 
Westminster. In 1890, when sixty-five 
years of age, he was appointed to the 
See of Durham to succeed his closest 
friend, Bishop Lightfoot. The last eleven 
years of his life were the years of his 
greatest power as an organizer and of 
widespread influence on the social ques- 
’ tions of his day. The spirit of the- man 

and his abilities as a thinker developed 
early, but the opportunities for the 
largest work came when he was an old 
man. 

The first volume deals with Westcott’s 
life through the Cambridge professorate. 
It presents ample ev:dence of his love for 
exact scholarship and his untiring indus- 
try. At Cambridge and at Harrow he 
formed the deepest of his friendships: 
with Benson, who afterwards became 
Archbishop of Canterbury; with Light- 
foot, the great scholar-bishop ; and with 
Hort, with whom he was associated for 
so many years in the preparation of the 
Greek text of the New Testament. The 
letters to these men are full of affection 
and confidence. 

As a teacher Westcott impressed him- 
self upon the students and gave them a 
love for learning and an inspiration for 
the noblest in life, though by reason of 
his retiring disposition he was not fitted 
to deal with the rougher elements in 
school life. Some of his sermons at Har- 
row were epochs in the lives of the boys. 
“Education which is truly educational,” 
he once said, ‘is not that which com- 
municates knowledge and power, but that 
which quickens the intellectual, moral 
and spiritual life; not that which arms 
the vigor of self-interest, but that which 
calls out devotion to social duty.’’ Dur- 
ing these years of careful school work he 

’ wrote some of his most noted books, in- 
cluding The Gospel of the Resurrection, 
in which he met anew many of the difii- 


* Life and Letters of Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop of 
Durham, by Arthar Westcott. 2 vols, Macmillan Co, 
$5.00. 


culties that had troubled him in youth 
and presented a consistent and reverent 
analysis of a supreme Christian truth ; 
and The Introduction to the Study of the 
Four Gospels. ‘‘ Of all the lessons of my 
Harrow life,’ he wrote to some friends, 
‘no one has struck me more than which 
I believe we all learnt together—I mean 
the marvelous power of effort directed 
to a definite end steadily and faithfully.” 

At Peterborough, as examining chap- 
lain he still dealt with young men, those 
who were preparing for holy orders. 
That which he gave them more fully than 
any other truth was a profound love for 
the Scriptures. He believed that God’s 
revelation to humanity came through 
the Sacred Writings; and in studying 
each word and syllable entrance was 
gained into the mind of God. One of the 
most reverent of the higher critics, he 
emphasized the spiritual and religious 
side of the Bible. As regius professor 
he ranked with Lightfoot. With steadily 
increasing power of expression, he was 
recognized as one of the leaders of the 
university and called upon to deliver ad- 
dresses and sermons in many places 
throughout England. 

The second volume deals with the 
Westminster and Durham phases of 
Westcott’s career. The growth of his 
power as a preacher is sympathetically 
outlined. His sermons were original, 
full of poetry and genuine emotion, 
delicate and artistic, appealing both to 
the reason and the heart. His earnest- 
ness together with his treatment of liv- 
ing topics put him in the front of Eng- 
lish preachers. The recluse and scholar, 
from a long life of meditation and de- 
votion, was able to bring words of help 
to active business men and those who 
were struggling with the problems of em- 
pire. 

After the death of Bishop Lightfoof, 
Westcott was marked by all as his right- 
ful successor, Though sixty-five years 
of age, and ready for a well-earned rest, 
he joyfully took upon himself the duties 
of the bishopric of Durham. Writing to 
his eldest son on the morning of his ac- 
ceptance, he said: “If I could tell you 
the way in which the offer came you 
would, I am sure, feel that I was 
bound to obey ‘a clear call’ even in 
evening time. In the prospect of such 
a change every thought of fitness van- 
ishes. There can be no fitness or un- 
fitness, but simply absolute surrender, 
I think that I can offer all; and God 
will use the offering.” 

He was an unconventional bishop, 
carrying his own hand bag and rarely rid- 
ing in a carriage. One of the old vergers 
of the cathedral lamented the degeneracy 
of the times, exclaiming, ‘‘Things are 
comin’ to a fine pass noo, when the Bishop 
of Dor’m comes here wi’ his aan carpet 
bag.”’ He soon became known as “ every- 
body’s bishop.” This popularity enabled 
him to render conspicuous service to Eng- 
land in the settlement of the Durham coal 
strike. When the conflict between the 
Coal Owners’ Association and the Mining 
Federation was at its height, Bishop 
Westcott invited representatives from 
both sides to meet in Auckland Castle ; 


and such was his tact and wisdom that 
before they left the great coal strike was 


at an end. The universal appreciation of 


the bishop was illustrated by a message 
sent to him during his last illness by the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference: ‘“‘ We 
have always regarded your life as a great 
gift from the Head of the Church to our 
own people as well as your Lordship’s own 
communion, and we desire to assure you 
of our profound esteem.” 

The book will take its place among im- 
portant English biographies as the story 
of one who illustrated in his life the 
strength of Christian manliness. It pre- 
sents in attractive form the career of a 
saintly man, whose scholarship and at- 
tainments have enriched our English and 
American Christianity. 

DANIEL DULANY ADDISON. 


BIOGRAPHY 

John Wesley, the Methodist, by a Methodist 

Preacher. pp.319, Eaton & Mains. $1.25. 
The name of the Methodist preacher who pre- 
pared this beautiful memorial biography is 
not given, but he is a man of fine jadgment 
and literary skill. The reader’s attention is 
caught first by the illustrations, which begin 
with a handsome frontispiece photograyure 
of the ideal portrait of Wesley by J. W. L. 
Forster and run up to one hundred—por- 
traits, facsimiles and views of historic scenes 
and buildings. The narrative is extremely 
readable and appreciative of the great quali- 
ties of the man, without being in the least 
fulsome or sacrificing the historic perspec- 
tive. The book will be a delight to Metho- 
dists and is capital reading for Christians of 
allnames. The total omission of an index is, 
of course, a mere oversight, to be added later, 
but is none the less unfair to the purchasers 
of the present edition. 


pita. and Letters of Edgar Allan Poe b 
Ja A. trison. 2 yols, pp. 455, 479. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.50, ' 


The lapse of years is strengthening a disposi- 
tion to reassess the value of Poe’s writings 
and to rejudge his character. In two attract- 
ive volames—one containing the Life and the 
other the Letters of Poe—Professor Harrison 
of the University of Virginia has gathered 
ample material to enable the reader to cor- 
rectly estimate this strange genius. The Let- 
ters give us a vivid revelation of the passionate 
heart of the man and disclose that fine critical 
taste which has made Poe the most bold and 
discriminating judge of imaginative works 
who has written in America. The author has 
collected much recently discovered matter. 
His aim seems to be to let the facts make their 
own impression rather than to foree his judg- 
ment on the reader’s mind, and the reader 
leaves the book with a heightened respect for 
Poe’s genius, and with a tenderer charity 
towards the faults of one so delicately « organ- 
ized. 

In Memoriam Abbie B, A 


Noy. 9, 1902. 73. 
sions, Boston. a 


A worthy memorial volume for a Pius, 

useful life in which and friends 

have put something of the admiration and 

affection which they felt toward Miss Child. — 
The, Real Be Benedict oy Py ait 

A defense of "Benedict “Aten Its Shiet in- 

terest lies in the attempt to show that the real 

cause of Arnold’s treason was the 

of his accomplished wife, who was a Tory 

sympathizer, lived extravagantly, 

with the British, and thus led the vain-glori- 

ous and vindictive soldier to his undoing. 


LITERARY STUDIES 
Beginnings of Rhetoric 


ype 052. Aime Book 
by by Adee: Sherman Hill. pp, 622, i 


This book deserves more than a passing no- 
tice as one of the best helps to the study and 
use of good Eoglish which we have recently 
seen. It is clear, sensible and practical in its 
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method. Intended primarily for the needs of 
pupils in the secondary schools, it is just the 
book which every one who desires to be mas- 
ter of his mother tongue might profit by. As 
becomes the teacher of rhetoric in the oldest 
and most literary of our universities, Profes- 
sor Hill is free from the pettifogging pedan- 
tries of many modern grammarians. He pays 
his respects, for example, to these peop!e with 
reference to one of their pet prohibitions: 
** Others still under the influence of the hard 
and fast rules laid down in some grammars, 
condemn certain expressions that are em- 
bedded in the foundations of the language, ex- 
pressions which, so far from being bad Eng- 
lish, are the best English, for they are so 
thoroughly English that they are not easily 
translatable, word for word, into other lan- 
guages. Had rather and had better, for ex- 
ample, forms that have been in good use for 
more than four centuries, are quite as good 
English today as would rather and might bet- 
ter.” The book is refreshing as well as help- 
ful and we commend it to all our readers. 

A “sari dea Guide to the Best Fiction 


Bri and American, by E. A. Baker. pp. 
610. Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


This is far more than a mere compilation of 
the names of books—it is a carefully deliber- 
ate selection accompanied by intelligent value 
judgments. The admirably simple arrange- 
ment of material makes it easily avaitable. 
The titles are inserted alphabetically under 
periods, first of English, then of Scottish, 
Irish, American fiction—and so on for the 
other literary nationalities. A full historical 
appendix arranging titles by subjects, and 
full indexes complete the service of the book. 
it disclaims final decision as to the worth of 
the stories, but its judgments claim attention. 
It is a distinct and valuable addition to our 
books of reference. 

Introduction to Poetry, by Laurie Magnus. 

pp. 174. E.P. Dutton & Co. 60 cents net.— 
A book which in its method of treating a 
somewhat hackneyed theme is quite out of 
the common. It leaves the historical method 
to others and beginning with the rudiments 
of verbal expression, leads the pupil up to 
such a reasonable pleasure in poetry as he has 
capacity for. Its three parts, on Poetic Ex- 
pression, Poetic Truth and the Progress of 
Poetry, are fresh, unconventional and help- 
ful; and in close touch with the modern 
scientific spirit. 


Love’s Labour’s Lost, edited by Charlotte Por- 
ter and Helen A.Clarke. pp.265. T. Y. Crowell 
&Co. 50 cents net. : 


A second number of the beautiful First Folio 

Shakespeare. The text of the folio is used 

_ with addition of selected readings, ntoes ard a 

glossary. The edition as a whole is certain to 
obtain a wide and deserved popularity. 

from Chaucer to Kipling, 


English Poems 
_edited for use in schools by T. M. Parrott, Ph.D., 
and A.W. Long. pp.401. Ginn&Co. 90 cents. 


A good selection, with introductory sketch 
and notes covering the field of English verse. 
It is intended for school use with the purpose 
of awakening an interest in poetry. In the 
bands of an enthusiastic and wise teacher 
these masterpieces should do much toward 
the training of taste, but we should dislike to 
see them made a treadmill for daily grinding 
out of language practice. 4 

Essays on the Study of Poetry and a Guide 


to English Literature, by Matthew arnold. pp. 
121, Macmillan & Co.’ 76 cents. 


Contains in a beautiful little volume the two’ 
essays which were the author’s confession of 
_ literary and critical faith. They are sugges- 
tive and thought-provoking, and hold their 
place for study of the genesis and meaning of 
poetry. 
FICTION 
John Percyfield, 4 ©. Hanford Henderson. 
pp. 382. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
The reader is long in getting to the story 
which gives excuse for this book and whether 
he has patience to hold out will depend upon 
whether he enjoys the companionship and 
communications of Mr. Hanford Henderson 
and the dream-life which he lingers over. 
The pages are filled with glimpses of travel 
and views of life, which are often humorous, 
commonly thoughtful and always expressive 
of a personal point of view. They deal with 
questions of wide and present interest, re- 
ligious, social and domestic. The author is 
an aristocrat who believes in an ideal de- 
mocracy and hopes for progress on lines of 
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state socialism. He reaches at last a delight- 
ful love story poetically told and making 
much the strongest part of a thoughtful, if 
rather egoistic and slow-moving book. 


The Untilled Field, by George Moore. : 
381. J.B. Lippincott Uo. $1.50" i 


These are stories of disillusionment, powerful 
indictments of the present state of the Irish 
people, by one who was foremost for a while 
in the movement for the revival of Irish art 
and the Irish tongue. They depict the life 
of the peasants, the discontent of the returned 
emigrant, and the artist’s protest against an 
atmosphere which no longer nourishes joy— 
in a word the tightening grasp of a “ puri- 
tanical Catholicism ’”’ which makes the priest 
the killjoy despot of the parish. ‘In this 
country religion is hunting life to the death,” 
he says. ‘‘In other countries religion has 
managed to come to terms with life.’’ Mr. 
Moore is himself a pagan to whom Anglo- 
Saxon reticencies in regard to sex relations 
are foreign. This mars the book—though not 
to as great an extent as in his earlier novels. 


Book 


The original manuscript of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s The Bells has been sold at auction for 
$2,100. 

Harper & Bros. announce that Howard 
Pyle’s new novel, Rejected of Men, is a new 
type of religious novel. 


Thomas Dixon, Jr., author of The Leop- 
ard’s Spots, issues his next novel in August 
under the title, The One Woman. 


Brander Matthews by the death of Prof. 
T. R. Price rises to the post of head of the 
department of literature in Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The Heusehold, The Ledger Monthly and 
Every Month have been united and will be 
issued hereafter under the title of The House- 
hold-Ledger. 

Owen Wister’s college story, Philosophy 
Four, the first of Macmillan’s fifty-cent nov- 
elettes, went into its twentieth thousand two 
days after publication. 


The June issue of The World’s Work is 
called **The World at Play Number.” It is 
almost as good as taking a vacation to read 
its suggestions for recreation. 


The first copy of the Oxford facsimile of the 
Shakespeare First Folio was sent to King 
Edward, that numbered two to Emperor 
William, and number three to President 
Roosevelt. i 

The life of Benjamin Harrison, President 
of the United States, is to be written by John 
L. Griffiths, an intimate friend to whom all 
papers and manuscripts have been turned 
over by Mrs. Harrison. 


The first complete perfect copy of the New 
England Psalm Singer ever in the market 
was sold -the other day in Boston for $226. 
It has a curious engraved frontispiece and 
music engraved on copper by Paul Revere, 
and was printed about 1770. 


In the complete edition of Frank Norris’s 
works which Doubleday, Page are publishing 
two new books will appear—short stories of 
the wheat and a volume of essays entitled, 
The Responsibilities of the Novelist. Norris 
as an essayist will doubtless be interesting 
reading. 

A memoir of the late E. L. Godkin of The 
Nation, is being prepared by his son, Mr. 
Lawrence Godkin, 56 Wall Street, New York 
city, who would like to receive from those 
willing to aid in the work any letters from 
Mr. Godkin which they may have and may be 
willing to loan. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. are already an- 
nouncing some of their fall publications. 
Some of the good things promised are novels 
by George Barr McCutcheon, Max Pember- 
ton, Phillpotts and Beatrice Harraden; bicg- 
raphies of Cowper and Thackeray; new 
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No Hero, by E. W. Hornung. . 209.. Chas, 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. Bee ee 


Mr. Hornung always has a story and tells it 
well. His scenes are those of the holiday- 
making Englishman, his plot follows the 
quixotic mission of a middle-aged man who 
undertakes, at the petition of a love of long 
ago, to interfere to save her son from a pre- 
sumably designing widow. The difficulties 
into which he finds himself plunged on ar- 
rival at the scene of action afford material 
for humorous chapters and chapters descrip- 
tive of contrasted character.’ It is an enter- 
taining and successful book. 


More Adventures of Captain Kettle, K.C.B., 
By pute Hyne. pp. 362, Federal Book Co. 


A pure adventure book with a touch of the bur- 
lesque and more than a touchof humor. Cap- 
tain Kettle, with his strong sense of dignity, 
admirable fighting qualities and devotion to 
the family, of which he is the head, and the 
sect, of which he is the founder and prophet, 
is unfailingly entertaining. 


Chat 


books by Edward Everett Hale, Chesterton, 
Saintsbury, Robertson Nicoll and Marie Cor- 
e)li. 


Victor Hugo seems to be a favorite in 
Japan. Les Miserables, now running in 
Yoruzo, is the second of his books which has 
been translated for a serial in a Japanese 
newspaper. A translation by Koyo Ozaki 
of Hugo’s Notre Dame has just been pub- 
lished in Tokyo. 


The Tageblatt of Berlin recently asked its 
readers to name the ten most distinguished 
men alive. Tolstoi led the list, Ibsen came 
third and Emperor William last. The only 
American named was Edison, and five of the 
ten selected were scientists or appliers of 
science to invention. Thus does the German 
mind work today. J. Pierpont Morgan polled 
nearly one hundred votes. 


The New York Times is offering $1,700 in 
cash prices, and 1,000 Tiffany souvenirs to 
teachers and pupils in the schools of New 
York for the best essays based on a series of 
articles on the history of the city to be written 
for that paper by T. A. Janvier. This is its 
praiseworthy way of increasing popular in- 
terest in the celebration of the 250th anni- 
versary of the founding of the city. 


Bostonians are grieving over the coming 
removal of the Old Corner Bookstore and the 
destruction of the quaint wooden building, 
the ground floor of which it occupies, to make 
room for a business block. This old house on 
the corner of School and Washington Streets 
was built in 1712 and was for a time the home > 
of Anne Hutchinson. The bookstore itself 
has a fund of historic and literary associa- 
tions, for it has been the rendezvous of many 
famous authors, ministers and litterateurs. , 


‘In the death of Max O’Rell, whose real 
name was Paul Blouet, the English-speaking 
world loses an acute and lively, if often super- 
ficial and inaccurate observer and critic. He 
was a cavalry officer in the French army in 
the war with Germany and was severely 
wounded in fighting the Commune. As news- 
paper correspondent and teacher in London 
he gathered the observations which he used 
for John Bull and His Island. He traveled 
and lectured in America, and made two books 
atour expense. All his works were translated 
into English by his wife. 

Max O'Rell’s just published book is called 
Rambles in Womanland. In it he tells the 
story that he was present in the house of 
E. C. Stedman when some one entered and 
created consternation by announcing that a 
cablegram had just reached New York with 
news that Matthew Arnold was dead. Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, who was there, broke 
the silence. Lifting up his eyes with an air 


_of deep depression, he said: “‘ Poor Matthew! 


Heaven won’t please him!” 


ll 
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of Testimony” 


The Great Witness Bequeaths the Testimony 


By Pror. EpwARpD I. BosworTH 


1. The witness neuring the end. The 
great witness after a long career finds 
himself nearing the end. At the begin- 
ning he had been a young Jerusalem 
rabbi, with prospect of a brilliant career 
that made him the pride of his family 
and of his teachers. At the end he is 
an old man in Rome, alone and in prison. 
The years between have been filled with 
hardship, and have seen him day after 
day awaking in the morning with the 
expectation of dying a violent death 
before evening [1 Cor. 15: 30, 31]. And 
yet he is not dissatisfied with his life, 
The old prisoner’s dauntless heart throbs 
like the heart of a young athlete stepping 
up to receive his crown of victory [2 Tim. 
4: 7,8]. What is the source of his satis- 
faction? Simply that he has spent the 
years in reporting to men his experience 
with Jesus Christ. At the beginning of 
his career had stood a Great Person, and 
at the end of his career stands the same 
Great Person, Jesus Christ. As the re- 
sult of Paul’s efforts during the years 
multitudes of men and women in the 
Roman empire, who had been regarded 
as religiously incompetent, had accepted 
the Lordship of the Great Person, and 
were able to face death with the same 
eager anticipation that Paul was ex- 
periencing. What Paul had been able 
to do in connecting the lives of men with 
the life of Jesus Christ was the source of 
his satisfaction. 

2. His successor. His chief concern as 
he nears the end is that the testimony 
may continue. He had moved out from 
the apostolic body towards the Gentiles 
with his testimony, almost alone, at the 
bidding of Jesus. He is confident that 
God will not let the testimony committed 
to him die out of the world. ‘‘I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that he is able to guard that which he 
hath committed unto me against that 
day” [2 Tim,1: 12, R. V. margin]. Yet 
this will not be without the use of ap- 
propriate human instrumentality. Some 
man must be secured to do in the future 
what Paul has so faithfully done in the 
past. The responsibility for doing this 
he covets for Timothy, the young man 
among his company of assistants in whom 
he has most confidence [Phil. 2: 19-22]. 
This young man is one of his own com- 
rades, sensitively affectionate [2 Tim. 1: 
4], somewhat retiring in disposition [1 
Tim. 4: 12), frail in health and inclined to 
asceticism [1 Tim. 5: 23]. Paul’s voice 
sounds out like a trumpet blast in battle, 
as he now urges this young man to keep 
the testimony ringing in the ears of men. 
What a sermon Timothy must have 
preached the Sabbath after he read these 
words: ‘“‘I charge thee in the sight of 
God, and of Christ Jesus, who shall judge 
the quick and the dead, and by his appear- 
ing and his kingdom, preach the Word” 
{2 Tim, 4: 1, 2}! He was not merely to 
preach the Word himself but to train up 
a body of men who should disseminate 
faithfully and effectively the message 
that had come from God through Jesus 
Christ to Paul [2 Tim. 2: 2). 


* Comments on the International Sunday School 
Lesson for June 21. Text, 2 Tim. 3; 14-4; 8, 


8. Timothy’s equipment for his work. 
One wonders whether Timothy proved 
himself equal to the responsibility that 
Paul proposed to put on him. It quite 
often happens that the one whom a man 
selects to be his successor in some great 
work does not turn out to be the one 
whom God has chosen. However this 
may have been in the case of Timothy, 
it is interesting to see what Paul empha- 
sized as his equipment for the proposed 
work. (1) He had known persons who 
had experienced the power of God in 
their own lives, ‘‘Abide thou in the 
things which thou hast learned and hast 
been assured of, knowing of whom thou 
hast learned them” [2 Tim, 3: 14]. He 
had known Paul and had repeatedly heard 
from him the report of his experience 
with Jesus Christ. He had memories of 
a devout mother and grandmother [2 Tim. 
1: 5]. One great source of many a 
preacher’s power is the memory of some 
man or woman who evidently knew God. 

(2) He was himself a man who knew 
Jesus Christ. He had “faith in Christ 
Jesus” [8: 15]. That is, he was living in 
the close personal association with Jesus 
Christ that saves from a wrong kind of 
life and its ruining consequences. 

(3) He had been familiar with the 
“sacred writings” since his childhood 
(8: 15]. It had been through this famil- 
iarity with the sacred writings that he 
had learned how to enter into the fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ that saved him. 
It was in the sacred writings that he was 
to find truth that would be applicable to 
every phase of human need [vs. 16, 17]. 
How this comes to be it is not hard to 
see. The significant feature of the Bible 
is that it is a report of personal experi- 
ence with God made by choice men. 
This is its dominant note. ‘This poor 
man cried and the Lord heard him and 
saved him out of all his trouble,’ was 
the Psalmist’s report of his personal ex- 
perience. It is a report of personal expe- 
rience made with the purpose of influenc- 
ing the life of another. ‘‘O, taste and 
see that the Lord is good,” the Psalmist 
immediately added. Because the Bible 
is such a report of personal experience 
with God made by many different types 
of men in very various situations, it 
“finds” men of every age. It so teaches, 
reproves, corrects and disciplines as to 
lead men into that fellowship with God 
in Christ which is salvation and life. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 7-13. The Ministry of Nature. 
Ps. 65: 5-13; Matt. 6: 26-34 
God in his world. God transcending his world. 
What Jesus saw in nature. Approaching nature 
in his cqmpanionship. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 793.) 


The annual report of the British Peace 
Society reports a prosperous year and addi- 
tions to the work of the society. It calls at- 
tention te the remarkable progress of arbitra- 
tion during the year it covers, with decisions 
in eight cases and twenty-eight new cases, in- 
cluding eleven stipulations for arbitration in 
connection with the Venezuela difficulties. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE BEAUTY OF GOD’S WORLD 


The gladness of Jesus at the Galilee 
springtime, his rapture at the song of 
the birds and the beauty of the flowers 
are to usa religious revelation just as 
much as are his most solemn words con- 
cerning sin, sorrow and death. For they 
are his reading of life. Clouds are here, 
for him and for us, but they do not stop. 
the shining of the sun. The laughter of 
the universe is the reflex of God’s joy 
which he would share with us.—J. Brier- 
ley. 


What a holy thing itis, this nature-lovye, 
what a pure, sweet, religious thing! You 
cannot put it into a creed, or even into a 
psalm; but it lifts you, somehow, until 
you feel that you are very near to God, 
and near to the heart of that which gives 
joy to immortal beings. I believe we 
shall never know, until it is revealed to 
us in the other life, how much the birds 
—the innocent, pure singers of the air— 
have done to lift humanity above its 
baser instinct, and make men more 
worthy to be called the sons of God.— 
James Buckham. 

To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon 
supply; 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thun- 
der, 
Its dome the sky. 


There, as in solitude and shade I wander 
Through the green aisles, or stretched upon 
the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently I ponder 
The ways of God. 


Were I, O God, in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers or divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of Thy ordain- 
ing; 
Priests, sermons, shrines! 
—Horace Smith. 


You find no difficulty in trusting the 
Lord with the management of the uni- 
verse and all the outward creation, and 
can your case be any more complex or 
difficult than these, that you need to be 
anxious or troubled about his manage- 
ment of it?—Hannah Whitall Smith. 


us 
through 
the resurrection of our Lord and Say- 
iour Jesus Christ. The heavens de- 
clare Thy glory. The waters lie in 
the hollow of Thy hand. By Thee 
all the trees of the wood grow to their 
strength and the flowers of the field 
perfect their beauty. Thy joy is 
the song of birds, the murmur of 
waters; the children’s ogees and 
song of happy hearts. 
us all this joyful life, 
storms and desolations 
as parts of one = 
Thou workest righteousness. 
our hearts to notes of praise and 
us glad upon the earth until 
bringest us to perfect and 
joy where we shall see Thee 
sin or care. Amen. 
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‘The Country Church 


The Lyonsville Congregational church, 
twenty miles southwest of Chicago, cele- 
‘brated its sixtieth anniversary, May 24. Dr. 
J. C. Armstrong, one of its former pastors, 
gave the historical address. The church 
originated in the feeling of a mother that 
there must be religious services in that coun- 
‘try region to attract the attention of her sons 
and the sons of her neighbors and keep them 
from hunting up the cattle and doing other 
secular work on Sunday. At the earlier sery- 
ices men not professing to be Christians read 
sermons and prayers. It was not long before 
a church was formed and ministers were reg- 
ularly secured. Men like Rev. C. M. Sanders, 
home missionary superintendent, Colorado, 
Dr. Aimstrong, Rev. R. L. McCord, Rev. 
R. B. Guild, Rev. F. W. Bush have served the 
schureh, and in its atmosphere such young 
men as Rey. Arthur H. Armstrong of Oak 
Park, Rev. R. B. Guild of Leavitt Street 
Chureh, Chicago, Rev. F. W. Bush, who has 
recently graduated from the seminary, Rev. 
Samuel Shephard of Maquokato, Io., and Dr. 
Joseph McCord, a medical missionary in 
South Africa, have been reared. Miss McCord 
for many years was a missionary of the 
A. B. C. F. M. in Turkey. During the war 
about thirty of the young men of the parish 
enlisted, seven of whom lost their lives. The 
ehureb, always small, has yet been self-sup- 
porting, has given through its treasury about 
$4,500 in benevolence and raised ten times as 
much for home expenses. The house of wor- 
ship is neat and substantial. There are also 
a chapel and a parsonage. The church has 
received 236 persons on confession of faith 
and 126 by letter. From its initiative and by 
its services, in many cases by its contribu- 
tions of men and women, the important 
churches at Western Springs, Hinsdale and 
La Grange have come into life. These chil- 
dren of the Lyonsville church are now sus- 
taining missions of their own. Adding their 
contributions to benevolence to those of the 
mother church we have $101,650 and for home 
expenses $258,460. Additions by confession 
to these churches number 86, by letter 750. 
Speeial services were held Saturday after- 
noon, May 23, when letters were read from 
seme of the former pastors, and a historical 
sketch, prepared by the Hon. Robert Vial, 
one of two surviving charter members of the 
ehurch. Addresses were made by Rey. Dr. 
Bushnell of La Grange, Rev. P. W. Perry of 
Western Springs, and Rev. A. H. Armstrong. 
Rey. C. D. Borton is the present pastor of the 
ehureh. - 


The Last Meeting of the Club 


The sketch of the history of the Lyonsville 
church fitly precedes an account of the meet- 
ing of the club Monday evening, May 25, when 
the chief address by Dr. Willard Scott of 
Worcester, Mass., was on The Little White 
Church at the Cross Roads, in which the his- 
tory of that church was traced and an effort 
made to estimate in some just measure its im- 
portance in the civilization of the nation 
through its restraining influence on the region 
round about and still more in the contribu- 
tions it has made through the men it has 
trained for service elsewhere. Dr. Scott 
spoke with his accustomed eloquence and ear- 
nestness. It was ladies’ night so that the at- 
tendance was large. The club was favored in 
having two of the directors of the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society from Boston 
present as guests. The club has recently de- 
cided to give the first fifteen minutes of each 
meeting to an outlook committee, of which 
Rey. W. B. Thorp ischairman. Monday even- 
ing Mr. Thorp urged the erection of a Cor- 
gregational House for Chicago and a commit- 
tee was appointed to take the matter into con- 
‘sideration. The club has in its treasury 
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about $12,000, and if its managers had not so 
frequently remitted the initiation fee it might 
have had twice, perhaps three times, as much. 
But such sums seem small compared with the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars which a 
Congregational House here would require. 
Dr. Scott has received a warm welcome from 
his old friends in the city, who wish he might 
visit them more frequently. 


The Deaconess Movement 


One of the most interesting reports made to 
the State Association at its last meeting was 
that of Rev. G. H. Wilson on the progress of 
the deaconess movement. The training school 
has now been in operation more than two 
years and in close affiliation with the Chicago 
Seminary, whose professors and other friends 
have given instruction gratuitously. This 
year two young women graduated. A rest 
home, worth between six and eight thousand 
dollars, has been secured in Dover, Ill., and 
as an opportunity is offered by the heirs of 
the late President Fisk to obtain his house 
for the comparatively small sum of $7,000, the 
committee to consider the question of pur- 
chase recommended that the house be bought 
and that an appeal be sent out to the churches 
and various friends of the movement for the 
amount. About $700 were pledged at once. 


A Generous Gift 


Miss Helen E. Snow has given Prof. George 
E. Hale, director of Yerkes Observatory, 
$10,000 to rebuild the reflecting telescope de- 
stroyed by fire last year. Two large circular 
glasses to take the place of those which were 
destroyed have just arrived from Paris and 
will be brought into shape for use in the 
laboratory of the observatory. Director Hale 
is confident that through these glasses great 
advance in astronomical knowledge will be 
made. The gift was made in memory of 
George W. Snow, Miss Snow’s father. 


Resignation of Rey. Mr. Lazenby 


Last Sunday Mr. Lazenby completed three 
and one-half years service as pastor of Unity 
Church, Chicago. He came here from Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and has proved himself an 
attractive preacher. But neither he nor any 
one else could put new life into a church 
which Rev. Robert Collyer made so famous, 
but to which he gave a death blow when he 
resigned its pulpit several years ago to aceept 
acall to New York. The building has been 
sold and the future of the church left unde- 
cided. Perhaps there will be a reorganization 
and an effort to start a Unitarian church 
north of Lincoln Park. Bat last Sunday 
was the last time its members will gather 
in an edifice which was built soon after 
the fire with funds gathered by Mr. Coll- 
yer, chiefly from friends East, and which in 
the minds of not a_few of its supporters 
is intimately associated with Mr. Collyer’s 
memory. For some reason Unitarianism has 
not flourished very well in Chicago. No 
one of its churches is strong after the stand- 
ards of some of the other denominations. 
Mr. Lazenby has resigned and will for the 
present live in the East. 


Personal 


Professor Taylor of the Chicago Commons 
has already gone to Europe for a long vaca- 
tion. Mrs. Taylor accompanies him. He will 
first visit Percy Alden in London and after 
studying the problems in which he is deeply 
interested as he finds them in Great Britain, 
will go to the Continent. Prof. Samuel Ives 
Curtiss has sailed for Palestine, where he will 
spend the summer in special research. He 
thinks the summer as good a time as any in 
the year for travel inthe Holy Land, thongh 
he admits that great caution is necessary. 
His book on Primitive Semitic Religion To- 
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day has been published in German and will 
probably soon appear in French. He has 
material in hand which he hopes to verify 
and increase by this summer’s work for still 
other volumes. 


Leaves from Personal Experience 


At a recent ministers’ meeting Rey. Mr. 
Armstrong said that he and a friend e¢alled on 
a man the other day with a good deal of trepi- 
dation on accountof his badreputation. They 
were received courteously, and in the course 
of theconversation the gentleman said that he 
had just ordered a church to be erected on one 
of his pieces of property West and that he was 
always glad to aid churches, in which he 
believed heartily although he had not attended 
onefor twenty years. The young men left the 
house with light hearts for they had been 
promised a generous gift for their new church 
and asking themselves if ministers do not 
sometimes fail to give men whom they do not 
know very well less credit for goodness than 
they deserve. He spoke of another recent ex- 
perience. Approaching dedication week of his 
new church he and his wife found that the 
building fund was short about $1,000. Com- 
ing home very tired one night Mrs. Armstrong 
asked her husband how much money had 
been received during the day. He replied, 
rather more that $1,000. The tears were in 
her eyes, as she simply said she had been 
praying earnestly that God would somehow 
provide this money before the public services 
on Sunday, Mr. Armstrong fittingly asked if 
we make enough of prayer in our work and 
especially in our difficulties. 


Seminary Prospects 


Notwithstanding the financial burdens under 
which the seminary is groaning, its prospects 
for a good class next year are bright and its 
faculty and directors are encouraged by the 
way in which responses are made to their ap- 
peals for aid in this emergency. There can 
be no doubt of the loyalty of the churches 
to the seminary nor of its graduates. The 
seminary is exceedingly fortunate in its presi- 
dent, whose presence in any church is like a 
benediction. Yet no one knows better than 
he how difficult it will be to secure another 
million for endowment. But in time even 
this large sum will be obtained. 


Larger Plans. 


Dr. Pearsons thinks the Education Society 
has not always grasped its opportunity, that 
it has failed to see the advantage of a large 
undertaking. There is no reason, he believes, 
why it should not promise Rollins College in 
Florida at least $25,000 toward the amount it 
is now seeking to raise by the end of the year. 
Its offer of $15,000 to Kingfisher College is 
none too large. The society, if it is to com- 
mand the confidenee of business men, must 
seek to have on hand all the time some one 
great enterprise and work at that till suecess 
is secured. The work already done is mag- 
nificent, but the society must push on till alj 
the really strategic points open to our denomi 
nation have been seized and permanently oc- 
eupied. No man in the country knows the 
history of our colleges better than Dr. Pear- 
sons, and no man is studying their present 
work and their future prospects more eagerly 
than he. It is for this reason that he advo- 
cates bold measures and a determination to 
do all the work for which the society was 
organized, 


Chicago, May 30. FRANKLIN. 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s experiment of intro- 
ducing reindeer in Alaska has proved so much 
of a success that the Presbyterian missicnaries 
at Point Barrow on the Arctic Ocean are ex- 
pecting to receive mail three times in the 
course of a winter, instead of not at all. 
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Vermont 


The Deputation to America 
BY BEY. HERBERT J. WYCKOFF, CHELSEA 


Less widely heralded than the deputations 
to India and Africa, but no less enthusiastic, 
the deputation to America has concluded a 
six months’ visit in Chelsea, Vt. 

Let none, through dread of the constraint 
of great presences, withhold a welcome from 
such a band; for the “‘ deputation” consists, 
not of “the wise and understanding,” but of 
“the little ones,”’ as the accompanying picture 
will testify. Juana Venegas, a native Mexi- 
can girl; Demeter Kyrias, a boy from Bulga- 
ria; Armando Hierro, a Spanish boy; Ging 
Hong, a girl from China; Marie Hodush, a 
Bohemian girl, and José Osaris, a little Fili- 
pino, make up this company. 

{t is more than likely that a part of the 
warmth of its welcome was due to the fact 
that the members of the “ deputation ” were 
not strangers to their hosts. An hour before 
they appeared on the platform they could not 
have been told from genuine American boys 
and girls; for if the whole truth be told, that 
is just what they were. The “deputation” 
was home-made, costumes and all; and its 
coming straight to Vermont is not traceable 
to José’s eagerness to visit “the state that 
made the man that made him free,” but rather 
to the ready wit of some of the women of the 
Congregational church in Chelsea. 

The Junior Benevolent Society had run 
about the world (by map) till they were leg- 
weary, looking in upon this and that mission 
station; and a few—just a few—perhaps a 
little lacking in imagination, were beginning 
to regard missions in the abstract as dull and 
getting duller. ‘‘ Ne:essity is the mother of 
invention,” says the proverb; and into a lis- 
tening ear inspiration whispered, ‘Invite 
a deputation of children from foreign lands 
to visit the Juniors, and persuade a teacher 
or other missionary to accompany each child, 
as goardian.” 

The invitations were issued and accepted; 
and Juana came first, with her teacher, Mrs. 
Howland. That meant that one of the Jun- 
lors mysteriously disappeared, until sharp 
eyes in the audience discovered her under the 
mantilla of the Mexican girl; and that one of 
the grown-up members of the committee-in- 
chargé, pretending very hard that she was 
Mrs. Howland, introduced her protégé, who 
then, in wonderfully good English, addressed 
the society. A score or more questions about 
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the life, customs, sports, schools and homes 
of the Mexican children had been prepared 
and distributed among the Juniors, who, en- 
tering heartily into the spirit of the game, 
fired these like hot shot at the “native.” 
Jaana was posted, however, and from a list 
of answers, prepared with equal care, replied 
with the promptness and accuracy of\an eye- 
witness. A month later Demeter appeared 
with his teacher, Elizabeth Clarke, and was 
warmly received. The third month Armando 
came from San Sabastian with Mrs. Gulick. 
December brought litt!e Ging Hong, in charge 
of Miss Minnie Borts. Four weeks later 
Marie and Mrs. Porter arrived from Austria. 
And finally José, last perhaps because of in- 
herited procrastination, got around to “‘ Dew- 
ey’s state” with his teacher, Alice Wash- 
burne. The deputation was then complete, 
and as speedily as possible gathered an audi- 
ence of Mr. Everybody and his wife, to which 
each little native spoke briefly and persua- 
sively. 

The members of this little band have all 
found good homes in Chelsea, and will prob- 
ably remain there. But the spirit of the Dep- 
utation to America will have to go marching 
on to make room for another embassy, which 
is to come the next six months from the 
mission stations of the home field. 


Union in Sunday School Work 


The new secretary of the Vermont Sunday School 
Association, Kev. E. M, Fuller, has the work well 
in hand and is organizing local unions composed of 
Sunday school workers from all denominations in 
the locality. Among theleading places where unions 
haye already been organized are Burlington and 
Montpelier. The responsiveness shown in places 
already visited encourages the expectation that 
good working organizations will be speedily formed 
all over the state, +. 


An Inclusive Y. M. C. A. 


The proverbial dullness of figures does not appear 
in those representing the conditions at the Proctor 
Y. M. CO. A., the dedication of whose new building 
was recently reported in these columns, Of the 332 
members, 214 are foreign born. Fifteen countries 
are represented, including Sweden, Austria, Ger- 
many, France, England, Hungary, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales. And there are denominations ga- 
lore—Lutherans, Methodists, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, Greek 
Catholic, Evangelical Greek Catholic, Jews, Episco- 
palians. And yet the enumeration is not exhaustive, 
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There are a large number of educational classes, 
one of thirty-nine Hungarians in charge of an edu- 
cated draftsman of their own nationality. There are 
twelve classes in the gymnasium, and here again 
the element of nationality asserts itself, some 
classes being composed exclusively of men speaking 
only a foreign language. Though there be many 
tongues there is no confusion or lack of harmony, 
and this noble institution has a splendid fature be- 
fore it. CYMRO. 
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Y. M. C. A. Movements 


Mr. F.S. Morrison, ten years Y. M. C. A. railroad 
secretary at Concord, N. H., has been inyited to 
become state secretary for Vermont. Should he 
accept, as is regarded probable, the religious force 
of the Green Mountain State will receive a valuable 
accession. This appointment is one of the fruits of 
the recent state meeting held in Burlington. The 
sum of $2,000 has been appropriated for state and 
county work. 

There are now thirteen associations in Vermont, 
five in colleges and academies, and others at Bur- 
lington, Rutland, Montpelier, Bennington, Brattle- 
boro and St. Johnsbury. The new plan adopted at 
the state meeting contemplates the extension of 
association work into many of the smaller villages. 

\ B. T. 


Missionary Program for June 


TOPIC: PROBLEMS WHICH CONFRONT THE PRU- 
DENTIAL COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 


Material: The article under same title in the 
June Missionary Herald. 

Suggestions: Make the meeting a practical and 
informal consideration of the problems outlined. 
Ask your most interested and best able men, each 
to conceive himself a member of the Prudential 
Committee, and from that viewpoint to consider 
these problems and to reach by discussion in ths 
meeting a conclusion such as they would be willing 
to advocate and defend to the churches and to 
have carried into effect by the Prudential Commit- 
tee. To avoid the tendency to a passive coinci- 
dence in the conclusion of the article, let the leader 
or several others advocate the various courses sug- 
gested as options in paragraphs 10, 15, 16, 17 and 
18 (b) of the article, using the arguments offered 
and such others as suggest themselves. 

End sought: To show the effect if the individual 
poliey of withholding support or failure to increase 
eupport were made general. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Opening words, Luke 4: 18, 19. Lord’s Prayer 
and Apostles’ Creed. Lesson, Luke 19: 11-27. 
Hymn, “In the cross of Christ I glory.” 

The point of departure; re-enforeements for 
North China and Shansi Missions—shall they be 
sent? (a) Reasons for: paragraphs 6, 6, 8 (a), 
9 (e), 10, 11, ete. (6) Reason against: paragraph 
9 and general fact of lack of resources. > 

The options: I. Let present force maintain the 
work or even reduce the staff of missionaries. 
Pro: paragraph 9 and general fact; con: para- 
graphs 10, 11, 12,13 and 14, II. Reduce native 
agencles. Pro: as above; con: paragraphs 15, 16, 
17 and 18 (a). III. Occupy fewer flelds. Pro: as 
above and paragraph 18, c, d, e; con: this implies 
that we have reached limit of the willingness or 
resources of our churches, and paragraph 19. 

The alternative: Ineresse contributions. Para- 
graphs 19 and 24, inclusive, 

Prayer. Hymn, “We are living, we are dwell- 
ing.’ Benediction. 


Education 


Required work is still the rule in the Fresh- 
man Class at Williams, but recent regulations 
provide for choice after that year on the group 
system whereby election in the large is main- 
tained, and consistency in tendency and aim 
as well. The Yale Corporation has just voted 
to extend the elective system into the Fresh- 
man year by allowing the student to choose 
five out of eight courses of study, After 1904 
advanced mathematics and modern language 
attainments will be taken as substitute for 
Greek in the entrance examinations. The 
corporation also voted that after 1906 retire- 
ment from teaching by professors will become 
compulsory on their reaching the age of sixty- 
eight years. 
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At Creston, one of the strong churches 
along our southern border, the association 
was splendidly entertained at its sixty-fourth 
session by Rev. E. E. Flint and his loyal peo- 
ple. One notices the preponderance of min- 
ters. They are an interesting body. There 
are giants among them. Dr. Salter, one of 
the two survivors of the lowa Band of 1843, is 
close to the front, and quick to notice a par- 
liamentary blunder. Dr. Ephraim Adams sits 
by him, as in old Andover. They have been 
comrades for well-nigh seventy years. Dr. 
Hiil’s peculiarities the brethren lay to youth 
and the inexperience of his first pastorate, 
which began in 1869 in Atlantic. These are 
an invincible optimism, and an eloquent ut- 
terance which convulses or thrills his audi- 
ence at will. Dr. Frisbie, who began at Des 
Moines in 1871 and has just introduced his 
second successor to the church of which he 
is pastor emeritus, is now thought generally 
to be “sound,” though the council which or- 
dained him a generation ago had prominent 
members who cherished “grave doubts.” As 
a eltizen of the state capital and editor of 
Congregational Iowa, few have wider influ- 
ence. Rey. F. W. Hedgdon, just from East 
Orange, N. J., has already taken hold vigor- 
ously of the unparalleled opportunity at Des 
Moines, Plymouth. Rev. J. B. Chase, twenty 
years registrar of the association, who now 
lays down his duties and honors, has re- 
corded the doubling of the membership and 
contributions of the churches. The new reg- 
istrar is Dr. J. O. Stevenson of Waterloo. 
Dr. Tuttle of Manchester, a young man who 
is serving the fourteenth year in his first par- 
ish after leaving Yale, blushes when asked 
about his recent attempt to leave his devoted 
eburch, 

Despite these records of long service the 
movement of ministers goes on with increas- 
ing rapidity; and Rev. F. L. Johnson, in an 
interesting paper, advocated installation as 
a remedy for this tendency. In certain local 
associations every pastor has moved in three 
years. 

Two things greatly interested theassociation. 
The manifest longing for a deeper spiritual 
experience, as voiced by Rey. P. A. John- 
son, the preacher, and Dr. F. N. White, who 
led an impressive devotional meeting. Pastors 
are evidently hungering for spiritual power. 
The other center of interest was the federa- 
tion of our national societies, a matter accen- 
tuated by the coming meeting of the National 
Council in 1904. Hawkeye Congregationalists 
cannot see why the Home Missionary Society, 
the A. M. A., the Building and Sunday School 
Societies should not meet in Des Moines in 
October, 1904. It is probable that the Amer- 
ican Board will be in the West also, the week 
before the council, and here is the phycholog- 
ical moment to “get together.”” Des Moines, 
Plymouth, with splendid hospitality says, 
sa arg the State Association backs up the 
welcome. It is now “up to” the societies to 
respond. Dr. Douglass is sent to Providence» 
R. L., to win the National Home Missionary 
Society to that view. 

Three new national secretaries were heartily 
received. Dr. Beard, Dr. Richards and Rev. 
W. L. Tenney had reason to feel that they are 
eminently persona grata in Iowa, But they 


- must also feel that the Iowa churches are 


tremendously in earnest about having a voice 
in spending the money they contribute to 
benevolent causes. Thus, Iowa takes care of 
all her home missionary work this year and 
sends half as much as she spends in the state 
to the national society, bettering the record 
of New York. Under the leadership of Rev. 
0. O. Smith she pays all her Sunday school 
missionary bills and sends fifteen per cent. 
more to help outside. So Iowa memorializes 
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the Sunday School and Publishing Society, to 
be let into the running of things at the home 
office. The new secretaries please her because 
they sympathize with her aspirations. 

Our three academies, Denmark, Hull and 
Wilton, have done excellent work, and need 
only a limited amount of financial help to 
score even greater successes. A committee 
of five, including representatives of Tabor and 
Grinnell Colleges, was appointed to study the 
situation and suggest a solution of their 
problems. 

Mrs. A. L. Riggs of Santee won her listen- 
ers at the women’s meetings by her delight- 
ful story of the A. M. A. work among the 
Sioux. 

The addresses and papers were earnest and 
able, and were presented by men who had 
practically tested what they taught, in fields 
small and large. President George of Chicago 
and Professor Beardslee of Hartford brought 
ringing messages and pleas for more men in 
the seminaries. The association feels respon- 
sible to see that Chicago Seminary shall not 
be gathered in by aliens, nor crippled for 
want of funds. 

Deacon Miller is the first layman to be 
elected moderator in ten years. Among the 
ministers were not a few graduates of Grin- 
nell and Tabor, while reunions of Yale, Ober- 
lin, and Chicago Seminaries were successfully 
carried out. Dink Bs 


Obito 


One hundred pastors and another hundred 
laymen and women enjoyed the broad and 
rich hospitality of the First and West Hill 
Churches of Akron, May 19-21. Rev. T. E, 
Monree, twenty-eight years pastor of First 
Chureb, in which the meetings were held, 
and the last two years pastor emeritus, gave 
the address of welcome. The sermon by Rev. 
Robert Hopkin was along the most familiar 
lines of the modern appeal to men. Rev. 
C. W. Hiatt moderated the meetings with his 
usual mingling of dignity and mirthfulness, 
while the other end of the state was ably rep- 
resented by Rev. D. M. Pratt as assistant. 

The Ohio Church History Society presented 
three papers of great interest and historical 
value. The history of the church at Tall- 
madge, ninety-seven years old, by Pastor 
Dodge, was unusually rich in unique and 
important features. This Western Reserve 
town, five miles square, was founded by a 
man of supreme religious purpose, great- 
grandfather of Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon of 
Hartford Seminary. A half century of life 
of Plymouth Church, Cleveland, was by Dea- 
con L. F. Mellen of New England origin and 
faithfulness and long-time pillar of the church 
whose story he told so well. Rev. H. F. 
Swartz told brightly and clearly of the in- 
termittent life of Congregationalism in East 
Cleveland. 

The devotional services seemed to disclose 
the feeling that God is calling us to worship 
through activity as well as through petition. 
In the session devoted to Sunday school work 
Mr. A. D. Hatfield, superintendent of the 
Euclid Avenue School, Cleveland, led off ina 
foreeful, business-like address, bristling with 
practical suggestions. He thus classified the 
aims: to teach God’s Word to the children of 
our church, and to those of the unevangel- 
ized; to inspire and teach reverence, right 
ideas and habits of giving, esprit de corps, 
and above all to bring about definite personal 
relationship between the scholar and Jesus 
Christ. Rev. E. S. Rothrock treated Chris- 
tian nurture in the Sunday school sympa- 
thetically and earnestly, and Rev. W. F. Mc- 
Millen followed with a stirring address. 

The program was peculiar to Ohio in the 
large number of imported speakers and in 
beirg almost entirely a missionary program. 
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Besides the familiar and welcome voices of 
Drs. C. J. Ryder and W. F. McMillen; the 
association heard with profit and delight 
Pres, J, E. Kirbye of Atlanta, Ga., and Rev. 
Willard Scott of Worcester, Mass. His ad- 
dress on The Little White Church at the Cross 
Roads charmed and gripped his audience, 
and his presentation of the work of the Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society and of 
The Congregationalist was unique and emi- 
nently satisfactory. Rev. Alexander Jack- 
son of Cleveland spoke on Sabbath Keeping 
and Desecration. In the absence of Rey. J. 
W. Malcolm and Rey. Morgan Wood, who 
were to have spoken on Modern Evangelism, 
President King treated that subject. 

Dr, Gladden presented the fundamental ob- 
ligation of foreign missions as the duty to do 
good unto all, as you have opportunity. Pres- 
ident Thwing set forth the business obliga- 
tion to use our equipment up to its full ca- 
pacity, and Rev. C. S. Mills quoted the mis- 
sionary who said the saddest thing in all 
mission work was the condition of the home 
ehurches full of luxury and apathy, and con- 
cluded with a letter from one of the widows 
of the Chinese massacre burning with impas- 
sioned appeal. The home work was strongly 
presented by Rev. I. W. Metcalf, representing 
the executive committee, Rey. J. R. Nichols, 
representing the board of directors, and Rev. 
Messrs. EK. T. MacMahon, J. A. Thome and 
F, M. Whitlock, representing the missionary 
workers. The same sad story of declining 
finances and neglected churches was bright- 
ened in spots by the knowledge of a few 
splendidly successful enterprises, like that 
of Second Church, Elyria, and by the eyvi- 
dences of more thorough arousal and careful 
business planning on the part of the board of 
directors. 

The closing address by President King on 
Religious Education, though a restatement of 
the fundamental principles of modern psy- 
chology and pedagogy which he has so per- 
sistently set forth, came with freshness and 
power. 

The association heartily indorsed the Con- 
gregational Summer Assembly to be held 
Aug. 15-30 at Pottawottamie Point, sixty-five 
miles northeast of Chicago. The next meet- 
ing will be at Ashtabula. E. O. M. 


Rhode Island 


Union Church, Providence, one of the dozen 
Congregational churches in the nation which 
enrolls over 1,000 members, entertained the 
conference at its annual meeting, May 26, 27. 
This was the third time in the thirty-two 
years of its splendid life that it has been host 
for the annual meeting ; and it was a pleasant 
coincidence that on this, as on the first occa- 
sion in 1874, Rev. J. J. Woolley was chosen 
moderator. 

Only two or three churches in the state 
failed to be represented. Reports of the con- 
ference year’s work showed persistent toil but 
no warked:- features of progress. It was not 
exhilarating to learn that the total increase 
in church membership was only ten. But 
there has been honest revision of rolls in 
some churches. 

It seemed to many that the spirit of this 
year’s gathering was not so strong in its 
Christian enthusiasm nor so sweet in its 
Christian brotherliness as on some other oc- 
casions. The environment of city distrac- 
tractions may have interfered with unity of 
attendance and attention. No fault could be 
attached to the themes and addresses, either 
in number or treatment; but open discussion 
had a tinge of antagonistic temper through 
all the sessions. Something was in the at- 
mosphere and it did not seem to get out of 
it. The presence of three Massachusetts pas- 
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tors as speakers, Rey. F. J. Van Horn of 
Worcester and Drs. Martin of Lowell and 
McElveen of Boston, two of whom abruptly 
changed their announced themes, could not 
seem to clear the spiritual air of its tendency 
to produce differences as to point of view, 
both theological and practical. 

In his rugged address preceding the com- 
munion on Tuesday evening Dr. A. W. Hazen 
of Middletown, Ct., splendidly magnified the 
sacrificial work of the crucified Lord; but 
attendance on that meeting, unfortunately, 
was quite the smallest of the session. 

President Butterfield, quite recently taking 
up his duties at the Rhode Island Agricul- 
tural College at Kingston, brought to the con- 
ference a fresh, wholesome breeze from the 
country by his enthusiasm for the possibil- 
ities of life on a high plane in rural com- 
munities and churches. 

The half hour used by Miss L. L. Sherman 
of Boston and Mrs. George T. Baker of Bar- 
rington, R. I., in speaking of women’s mis- 
sion work, home and foreign, was also profit- 
able. 

It was gratifying to most of the conference 
members to learn of the sustained interest 
shown by the larger half of the churches in 
the work of the Rhode Island Temperance 
League. Two-fifths of the money contributed 
by church members of all names in the state 
for the league’s work was given this year by 
Congregationalists, Union Church leading in 
the financial support given this growingly im- 
portant agent of the temperance and reform 
sentiment in the state. 

No church is without pastoral leadership, 
but changes in the personnel of the ministry 
are an observable feature year by year. 

The one hundredth annual meeting of the 
state Home Missionary Society, as a part of 
the conference program, was long continued, 
contentious and at times confusing. Its cen- 
tury of existence probably cannot show any 
meeting which excels this one in these re- 
spects. The fraternal adjustment of some 
warmly debated, though really insignificant 
differences will doubtless result in hearty hos- 
pitality to the national society when it comes 
this week to honor the centennial of our state 
organization. There were no changes in the 
official elections, except to replace non-active 
and non-resident names on the board of 
directors. 

The conference will hold its autumnal 
meeting with Edgewood Church in Cranston, 
and its next annual session with North 
Church, Providence. ¥. Be Py 


Michigan 


Its sixty-second annual session convened 
May 21 in the northern city of Cadillac, Only 
once before had the association ventured so 
far north, but predictions of a small gathering 
were happily not realized. The attendance 
was doubtless increased by a successful Home 
Missionary Conference, which preceded the 
meetings of the association. This conference, 
under the direction of Secretary Warren and 
attended by a large number of missionaries 
and their wives, not only fittingly prepared 
the way for the association, but promoted 
fellowship among the missionaries. A well 
prepared program was well carried out. 

The associational sermon, by Dr. H. P. 
De Forest of Detroit, was a timely reminder 
that we are passing into the constructive 
period of religious thought and work in which 
Christ is both center and source of our inspir- 
ation and endeavor. 

The association chose as its moderator, Rey. 
Demas Cochlin, who, though a young man, is 
with a single exception, senior pastor of the 
state, and as his assistant, Judge F. H. Ald- 
rich of Detroit. 

The report of the registrar revealed a con- 
dition not unlike that of the last five years: 
small growth In the church membership, with 
fewer additions on confession, and an in- 
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creasing number of absentees; retarded loss 
in Sunday schools and Endeavor Societies ; 
steady advance in benevolences and amount 
expended for church buildings and improve- 
ments, and increasing tendeney toward giv- 
ing over the official service of the churches to 
women. 

The Sunday school report deplored the loss 
of membership throughout the country, but 
struck an optimistic note in recognition of 
the wide-spread interest in Bible study and 
the problem of religious education. The 
Y. P. S. C. E. committee outlined a plan for 
systematic benevolence in face of the multi- 
fold appeals made to these societies. 

The report of the Home Missionary Board 
marked a positive advance in the number of 
churches aided and in the amount expended 
on the field, but revealed that present expen- 
diture is only possible by a large draft upon 
reserve funds which another year will ex- 
haust, and emphasized the need of advance 
in giving or retrenchment in spending. The 
society assumed the first and voted to raise 
$17,000 for the coming year. 

Of special interest and profit were the ad- 
dresses of Prof. W. D. Mackenzie of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, upon The Principle of 
Faith in Christian Experience. He spoke 
upon the intellectual, emotional and voli- 
tional elements in faith and upon the per- 
fecting of our faith, admirably adapting the 
thought to the homiletie need of the ministers 
before him. This feature of an address from 
some religious leader at the close of each 
session has proved of large helpfulness and 
is likely to become a permanent feature. 

The papers and addresses were of a high 
order. Rev. W. J. Cady made an effective 
plea ‘for the catechetical or interlocutory 
method of instructing children; Rev. T. R. 
McRoberts presented a paper of unique style 
and marked literary and intellectual strength 
upon The Church’s Word of Authority 
Touching Character Building; Rev. J. F. 
Berry and Rev. T. D. Bacon, thoughtful and 
constructive papers on What Makes the Bible 
Authoritative? and Dr. Archibald Hadden, 
D. D., an address of unusual clearness and 
power upon The Seat of Authority in Our 
Religious Life, in which he analyzed the sey- 
eral claimants for authority and the objec- 
tions thereto, and then affirmed the right of 
individual judgment as guided by the light 
which comes in and from Jesus Christ. 

One evening was given the Cadillac church 
in commemoration of its twentieth anniver- 
sary. Dr. C. H. Beale of Roxbury, Mass., its 
founder and first pastor, gave an address of 
marked power on The Function of the Church 
in the Life of the Community ; and Dr. Nehe- 
miah Boynton extolled The Church and Her 
Missionaries in a forceful and timely address. 
At the close of the session the church gave an 
informal reception to Dr. Beale. 

The association always welcomes Secretary 
Ryder of the A. M. A. and Secretary Barton 
of the A. B. C. F. M, who closed the session 
with telling addresses. é 

Delegates were chosen to the meeting of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society un- 
der the new plan of associational representa- 
tion, and the association again voiced its con- 
viction in no doubtful way by instructing 
them to request the C. H. M.S. to use its in- 
flaence to secure a joint meeting of the na- 
tional societies. The attitude of Michigan 
approaches impatience at the tardy steps in 
this direction. J. P. 8. 


South Dakota 


This thirty-third annual meeting at Mitch- 
ell, May 19-21, rounded up a full generation 
of organized Congregationalism, of which the 
last third covers the entire period of state- 
hood. The alertness of youth, the maturity 
of age and long pioneer experience were well 
blended in the personnel of the gathering. A 
survey of the program revealed, in admirably 
adjasted proportions, the four essential lines 
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of vigorous denominational life—administra- 
tive, practical, intellectual, spiritual. The re- 
sult was a session of unusual helpfulness, 
freshness and interest. 

To be sure, the religious fakir was there, 
unsought and uninvited ; but an alert business 
committee, whose quality of merey—upon the 
audience—was not strained, succeeded in re- 
ducing the assault upon the program to a few 
words of pious advice from the self elected 
mentor. As this served but thinly to disguise 
the colossal desire for self-advertisement, a 
proper sense of humor saved the audience 
from harm. 

The association was distinguished by out- 
of-state visitors. Prof. C. 8. Beardslee of 
Hartford Seminary was the magnet for a loyal 
group of Hartford men, who held a delightful 
reunion on the afternoon preceding the ses- 
sions. Dr. J. B. Thrall of Pepperell, Mass., 
and brother of South Dakota’s Home Mission- 
ary superintendent, made many friends by his. 
genial and helpful personality. Rev. W. B. 
Hubbard of Sherburne, Minn., a member of 
the original Yale-Dakota Band, met once 
more with his brethren of the state into which 
he had put a score of fruitful years. 

The devotional feature of the meeting was 
given dignity and unity by the series of four 
half-hour meditations upon the gospel of 
John, the 14th and succeeding chapters, under 
the leadership of Rev. F. W. Long, Redfield’s 
new pastor. The last of this series was fol- 
lowed by the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 

With accurate prescience of the community’s- 
interest in the gathering, Rev. D. R. Tomlin,. 
the pastor-host, had arranged for the evening 
sessions to be held in the Corn Palace, a 
unique building artistically walled in actual 
ears of corn, frescoed and tapestried with 
products of the boundless richness of the 
soil. Here assembled an audience four times 
the number of delegates and visitors present. 

At the opening session the Congregational 
mayor, George A. Silsby, happily welcomed 
the delegates to the city just now prominent 
as an aspirant for the state capital. 

The chief address of the evening was not of 
the usual platform order. Professor Beards- 
lee of Hartford chose rather to present an ex- 
position of the first and second ehapters of 
First Thessalonians in illumination of the 
theme, Paul’s Conception of His Ministry. 
With rare inductive skill, intellectual acumen, 
practical sense and profound sincerity the- 
speaker succeeded in riveting the attention of 
the audience upon Paul as the personality 
who in almost living presence revealed the 
cost, the confidence, the sincerity and the 
gentleness of a ministry that really wins its 
way with human hearts. 

Missionary themes, both home and foreign, 
received large treatment and close attention. 
Rev. E. B. TreFethren presented a careful 
scheme of pastoral exchange for the dissemi- 
nation of missionary intelligence. 

A review of Dr. Bradford’s Ascent of the 
Soul by Rey. J. A. Derome suggested that 
our younger home missionary pastors include 
men of wide and solid reading, possessing 
original and philosophic minds, independence 
of judgment and literary skill. 

A fine example of successful exposition in 
New Testament Theology was the luminous 
and vigorous address on the Central Truths 
in the Teaching of Jesus by Rey. W. E. 
Lamphear. The Emphasis in Modern Preach- 
ing was helpfully presented by Rey. P. L. 
Cartis, one of the most successful of our 
younger pastors. 

Perhaps the highest degree of enthusiasm 
was aroused by the paper of Rey. E. F. Lyman 
of Millbank on Denominational Aggressive- 
ness. Broad and statesmanlike in its analysis. 
of the spiritual basis of our polity In the ex- 
perience of the individual soul, keen and just 
in its recognition of defects and grasp of 
problems, the whole surcharged with noble 
feeling, it would have been worthy a place on 
a program of the National Couneil. 
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Following the sermon by Rey. G. B. Lind- 
say, the closing address on The Minister and 
Modern Religious Thinking was presented 
with sense and candor by Rev. W. L. Dibble. 

Largely attended and inspiring meetings of 
the W. B. M. I. and W. H. M. U. were fea- 
tures of the gathering. ° 

Much interdenominational hospitality helped 
to make the gathering one of gracious mem- 
ory. B. G. M. 


Semiannual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Board 


The Congregational church in Natick was 
filled, on May 27, with women who received a 
cordial welcome from the auxiliary of that 
church, gracefully expressed by Mrs. Charles 
H. Cook. The president of the board, Mrs. 
Judson Smith, paid a beautiful tribute to 
Miss Child, who passed away so suddenly 
just after the annual meeting. Indeed, all 
through the day there were many touching 
allusions to this remarkable leader. 

Miss Stanwood gave a brief account of the 
work of the board since November. Extra 
effort has been made in many of the branches, 
and results must follow later even where they 
may not now beapparent. The total receipts 
for the first six months of the present financial 
year are $69,754.53. As this amount includes 
“specials” and legacies, the gain in contribu- 
tions towards the regular pledged work of the 
board is only about $2,000. This of course is 
but a small part of the $20,000 advance aimed 
for. A discussion of ways and means fol- 
lowed this statement. 

The addresses of the missionaries were fol- 
lowed with close attention and each had an 
unusual degree of individuality. As Miss 
Closson gave a bird’s-eye view of her Third 
ef a Century in Turkey, many might have 
envied her such a retrospect. As Miss Still- 
son told of Work among the Miners of Jo- 
hannesburg, the thought instinctively arose, 
** What a pity that the Boer War should inter- 
rupt it!’”? and yet, in her vision, the Boers 
are now better off, and it is clear that there is 
more work full of promise than there are 
workers to do it. As Dr. Parker pictured 
Medical Work for Madura’s Women, the won- 
der grew that a frail-looking woman can stand 
in such a lot, and with the wonder grew also 
akeen appreciation of theneed. Miss Millard, 
full of enthusiasm, described work for the 
blind in Bombay. Miss Foreman portrayed 
the character and development of Aintab 
Girls in School and Afterwards. Invest- 
ments in China furnished the theme for Mrs. 
Chauncey Goodrich, who, in spite of her ex- 
periences during the siege of Peking, showed 
how such investments have paid since the 
efforts of Robert Morrison in 1807, all through 
the century. Miss Stone echoed as no one 
else can The Macedonian Cry Today, and a 
valuable object lesson was given in the intro- 
duction of Miss Evanka of Bulgaria, who was 
first Miss Stone’s pupil, and later has been 
her valued associate in missionary work. 

Three missionaries under appointment were 
present—Miss Susan R. Norton of Salisbury, 
Ct., for Van, Turkey; Miss Bertha Wilson of 
Brooklyn, for Harpoot, and Dr. Ruth Hume, 
to take up Dr. Julia Bissell’s work in Ahmed- 


magar. 

The devotional service at the end of the 
morning session was led by Mrs. Ruth B. 
Baker. Mrs. R. W. Wallace, Mrs. Charles M. 
Lamson and Mrs. Capron also led in prayer 
at important points in the meeting. The 
afternoon session closed with prayer and 
benediction by Rev. Mr. Sleeper of Wellesley. 


Some of the greatest work in the history 
of the world has been done by people who 
thought they were simply playing. Our best 
work is always done when we are so happy in 
it that we forget it is work at all—Ezchange. 
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Record of 


Calls 


ATWOOD, ALFRED R., Sandisfield, Mass., to Cotuit. 

BOND, ANDREW W., Pueblo, Col., to Anoka, Minn. 
Accepts. 

Booru, HENRY K., to remain another year at Tuc- 
son, Ariz. Accepts. 

BROWN, RICHARD, Fremont Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., accepts call to First Ch., Brainerd. 

BusH, FRED’K R., recently of Bangor, Mich., to 
Breckenridge, also to Grand Blane and Belford. 
Accepts the latter, with residence at Grand Blane. 

CLYDE, JOHN P., Eldora, Io., to First Ch., Musca- 
tine. Accepts. 

CONKLE, NOBLE W., Cummings, N. D., to Amenia. 
Accepts. 

DAVIES, ARTHUR, to remain another year at Clear- 
water and Hasty, Minn. 

DYKE, THOS., Climax, Mont., to Melville and Ed- 
munds, N. D. Accepts, 

EDWARDS, I. F., lic., to Neosho Falls, Kan. 

FORBES, WASHINGTON H., S. Dennis, Mass., to 
Second Ch., Wells, Me. Accepts. 

eon EUGENE C., Chicago Sem., to Winnebago, 

GOODENOUGA, GILES F., Ellsworth, Ct., to Torring- 
ford. Accepts, beginning late in June. 

GRAEPER, FRED’K H., Hartford Sem., not Bangor, 
as reported last week, is called to German Evan- 

F gelical Ch,, Wooster, O. + 

HAYsEs, Epw. C., declines to remain another year 
at Uxbridge, Mass, 

HEATHCOTEH, ARTHUR E., to permanent pastorate, 
Belgrade, Minn., where he has supplied for a year. 

HUTCHINS, ALFRED W., Atlanta Sem., to Berean 
Mission, Atlanta, Ga. Accepts. 

LEMON, Guy H., Oberlin Sem., to Wyandotte, Mich. 
Accepts. 

MCBRIDE, HENRY, declines call to Machiasport, 
Me., the church at Bristol having unanimously re- 
quested him to remain another year. 

MILLS, HERBERT L., Hartford Sem., not Bangor, 
as reported, is called to Cherry Hilland Park Vale 
Chs., Omaha, Neb. 

MoRRIs, SAmM’L T., Lowell, Mich., to become super- 
intendent of the S. S. and pastor’s assistant at 
Park Ch., Grand Rapids. 

MORSE, EDGAR L., W. Williamsfield, O., declines 
call to N. Bloomfield and Mesopotamia, and ac- 
cepts unanimous invitation to remain on his pres- 
ent field. 

POUND, WM. M., Surrency, Ga., serves also Med- 
ders, 

RONDTHALER, J. ALBERT, recently pastor of Ful- 
lerton Ave. Ch. (Presb.), Chicago, Ill., to St. Law. 
rence St. Ch., Portland, Me. 

ScoaaGin, ALEX. T., Atlanta Sem., to Marietta St. 
Ch., Atlanta, Ga. Accepts, and is at work. 

SHORT, WALLACE M., Evansville, Wis., accepts 
call to Beacon Hill Ch., Kansas City, Mo. 

SMITH, GREEN N., Rich, and Friendship Ch., Bax- 
ley, serves also Waycross, Ga. 

STEENSON, JAS. RB. (Presb.), Eden Prairie, Minn., to 
Princeton. Accepts. 

STRAYER, LUTHER M., Hartford Sem., to Hartford, 
Vt. Accepts. 

WALKER, WM. H., Wilmette, IH. 
S. Haven, Mich , and is at work. 

WHEELER, WILSON C., Newton, Kan., to Welling- 
ton. 

WILLIAMS, STARR C., Atlanta Sem., 0 Immanuel 
Ch., Atlanta, Ga. Accepts, and is at work. 

Yoakum, G. D., lic., to Oneida, Kan. 


Accepts call to 


Ordinations and Installations 


CAMPBELL, CHAS. A., i. Sanford, Fla., May 14. 
Sermon, Rey. B. F. Marsh; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. M. Bingham, E. H. Byrons, E. W. But- 
ler, S. F. Gale, R. J. Morgan, Mason Noble and 
C. P. Redfield. 

CAPRON, HAROLD S., Union Sem., o. Pilgrim Ch., 

« Providence, R. I., May 29. Sermon, Pres. W.H.P. 
Faunce; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. H. Lyon, 
F. J. Goodwin and F. B. Pullan. 

CoPpPING, BERNARD, i. Scotland, Mass., May 27. 
Sermon, Dr. A. W. Archibald; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. F. Pierce, D. M. Goodyear, C. E. Stowe, 
Joshua Coit, A. H. Fuller, G. H. Johnson and 
J. E. Bowman. 

Fisk#, G. WALTER, i. High St. Ch., Auburn, Me., 
May —. Parts by Dr. Smith Baker and Rey. 
P. F. Marston. 

LEAVITT, ASHLEY D., o. South Ch., Hartford, Ct., 
May 28, where he has been serving, during his 
Senior year in Hartford Seminary, and will con- 
tinue to serve as Dr. Parker’s assistant. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. B. F. and G. R. Leavitt, D. D., 
father and uncle of the candidate, Rev. Messrs. 
W. W Ranney and R. H. Potter and Drs. J. H. 
Twichell, M. W. Jacobus, W. D. Love and E. P. 
Parker. 

MULNIX, ANDREW H., i. Faneuil Ch., Brighton, 
Mas’., May 27. Sermon, Dr. C. H. Daniels; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. E. M. Noyes, E. C. Whiting, 
H. A. Stevens, H. G. Hale, W. A. Knight and 
Drs. C. H. Beale and W. H. Davis. 

OLMSTEAD, NORMAN P., o. Alba, Mich., May 22. 
Sermon, Rev. W. H. Warren; other parts, Rev. 
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the Week 


Messrs. Fred’k Bagnall, E. M. Corey, Wm. Ewing, 
Jas. Hyslop and C. H, Corwin. 


Resignations 


BAKER, FRANK H., Greenville, Me., to take effect 
at any time before Sept. 1. 

CouUCcHMAN, THOS. B., Chester Center, Io.,-with- 
draws resignation as his church declines to re- 
ceive it. 

HATcH, Gro. B., First Ch., Berkeley, Cal. 

LYMAN, HENRY M., Pilgrim Memorial Ch., James- 
town, N. Y. 

MERRILL, GEO. P., Three Oaks, Mich. 

PARK, Wm. E., Gloversville, N. Y., after nearly 28 
years’ service. 

RIcHMOND, JAS., Chichester, N. H., withdraws 
resignation at the unanimous request of his 
ehurch. 

TENNEY, H. MELVILLE, San José, Cal., to take 
effect Nov. 1. 


Licensed to Preach 


When known, the name of the college from which 
the candidate graduated is appended. 


BY ANDOVER ASSOCIATION, FROM ANDOVER 
SEMINARY 


CLAPP, RICHARD H., Boston University. 
GRANT, PERLEY C., Dartmouth. 
LINCOLN, HOWARD A., Amherst. 
WILLIAMS, WALTER B., Univ. of Vt. 


Stated Supplies 


DAVIS, TRAVIS, Atlanta Sem., at Douglas, Nichols, 
Shepherd and Fitzgerald, Ga. 

DUNLAP, ROGER A., Hartford Sem., not Bangor, 
as reported, supplies for a month at Paterson, 
N.J. 

JONES, HARRY H., Atlanta Sem., at Buford, Ga. 

LocKE, Rop’t L., Cedartown, Ga., supplies also 
at N. Rome. 

MESERVE, I.C., Plymouth Ch., San Francisco, Cal., 
at Union Ch., Honolulu, H.1., for June and July, 
during Dr. Kincaid’s visit to Palestine. 

SANDLIN, NICHOLAS A., Atlanta Sem., at Aragon, 
Silver Creek, Taylorsville and Lindale, Ga. 

SMITH, GEo. A., Atlanta Sem., at Austell, Hiram, 
Dallas and McPherson, Ga. 

TILLMAN, Wm. H., Atlanta Sem., at Americus, 
Cordele, Leslie and Hawkinsville, Ga. 

WIxson, Homer L., Atlanta Sem., at Reynolds, 
Potterville, Garden Valley and Bonview, Ga. 


Churches Organized 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. The newly organized body 
will be known as Pilgrim Ch. 

CERES, CAL., PILGRIM CH., OF SMYRNA PARK, 
17 May. Rev. Clinton Douglass, pastor. 

McLEopD, Monv., Mountain View Ch., rec. 12 
May. 16 members. 

New YorK, N. Y., Martense Ch., rec. — May. 
65 members. Rey. J.J. Banbury, pastor. 


Unusual Features ot Methods 


Boston, MaAss., Central, Rev. J. H. Denison, min 
ister. A school of ethics and religion, including 
courses for children and adults, to open Oet. 1. 

Boston, MASS., Shawmut, Dr. W. T. McElveen, 
pastor. Illustrated lecture on Silver Bay Confer- 
ence. 

MILFORD, N.H., Rev. J. E. Herman, pastor. The 
largest Junior Y. P. S.C. E.in the state. It num- 
bers 109. 

PITTSBURG, PA., Puritan, Rey. George Marsh, 
Fellowship meeting June 2. Topics included: 
Echoes of State Association, Union of Congrega- 
tionalists and Methodist Protestants, How to 
Bring about a Revival. 

St. Lous, Mo., Olive Branch.—Four sermons by. 
Rev. P. W. Yarrow, the pastor, on The Calls of 
Christ. With that on The Call of the Supreme 
Man to the higher manhood, half-tones of Zim- 
merman’s Christ and the Fishermen were dis- 
tributed; The call of the Quiet Man to a life of 
calm was illustrated by Hofman’s, Come Unto 
Me; that of the Helpful Man for an entrance to 
the home of the soul, by Holman Hunt’s Light of 
the World; and that of the Divine Man toward 
the place of God’s love brought Molitor’s con- 
ception of The Good Shepherd. 

STONEHAM, MAss.—Seven lectures suggested by 
Abbey’s paintings of The Quest of the Holy Grail 
in Boston Public Library. Given by the minister, 
Dr. B. A. Dumm, on alternate Sunday evenings, 
closing June 28. Suggested readings are printed 
on prospectus. 

WINNIPKG, MANITOBA, Central.—Citizenship meet- 
ing. Addresses by pastor, Rev. J. B. Silcox, and 
Messrs. G. R. Crowe and J. A.M. Aikins. General 
topic, The City’s Crime and the City’s Conscience. 
One of the chief contentions was that law should 
be either enforced or repealed. 
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The Baptists in England 


The English Baptist Union at its recent 
meeting took decided steps toward putting an 
end to the fiaunting by its clergy of degrees 
from cheap American institutions of learning. 
It is pointed out as significant that whereas in 
the constitution of this union, framed in 1894, 
it was asserted that “the immersion of be- 
lievers is the only Christian baptism,” it is 
suggested now that in a revised constitution 
the statement be made that ‘Christian bap- 
tism is the immersion in water of those who 
have professed repentance.” 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 8, 
10.30 A.M. Speakers, Rev. R. A. Beard, D.D., and 
Rey. H. B. Someillan. This will be the last meeting 
for the season. 

ANDOVER SEMINARY ANNIVERSARIES, June 7-11. 

PITTSBURG ASSOCIATION, Ebensburg, Pa., June 8, 9. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, annual meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Mass., June 10, 12 M. 

CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONVENTION, Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago, June 23-30. 

SOUTHERN YOUNG PEOPLE’R MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July 1-8. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
July 6-10. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y. P. S. CO. E., Denver, Col., 
July 9-13. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSION- 
ARY CONFERENOE, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 
July 21-31. 

OLDER Boys’ CONFERENOE, Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Burlington, 
New Haven, 


June 9 
June 16 


Vermont, 
Connecticut, 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


PERRY—In Westbrook, Ct., May 5, just returning from 
California, Mrs. Nancy A. Perry, widow of Capt. 
George Perry, aged 73 yrs. Foremost in all public en- 
terprises for the good of the town she loved. Without 
measure she gave herself with her ample means to tbe 
welfare of the church and to deeds of love at home 
and in foreign lands. 

THOMAS - In Amherst, Mass., May 15, Catherine Storrs, 
widow of Chauncey Bordman Thomas. 


MRS. LUCY A. MAYNARD 


Mrs. Maynard, who passed to the heavenly home, 
Thursday, May 28, from her late residence in Winches- 
ter, was born of humble but worthy parents in Stowe. 
Mass., July 25,1833. On Oct. 2, 1850, she was married 
to Mr. Lorenzo Maynard and lived the greater part of 
her married life in the town of Maynard where she be- 
came greatly beloved by every one. A lovely conse- 
crated Christian she will be missed by a large circle of 
friends whom she touched with her unselfish life and 
beneficence. A former beloved pastor, Rev. Edwin 
Smith, writes: ‘She was always obedient to the heay- 
enly vision as far as she could see it. She loved the 
house of God and her place there was rarely vacant. 
She sought to be a‘ doer of the word, not a hearer only.’ 
To the Sabbath school she gave for many years. her time 
aud service without stint. As the superintendent of the 
primary department, she loved and was beloved by the 
children, whose young feet she guided in the better way. 
The cause of missions, both home and foreign, found in 
her a warm, intelligent friend. The temperance work, 
the schools, in fact every effort or organization that 
helped the community, had a place in her thought, and 
received her substantial ald. To the poor she was a 
sympathetic friend. The sorrowing and the burdened 
were the recipients of her tender and loving ministries 
Bereft herself of dear children, she knew well how to 
enter into the feelings of others, and many a home upon 
which shadows had fallen, was made brighter by her 


When You Are All Bound Up 


and are suffering from indigestion, lack of 
appetite, foul breath, headache, dys i oe 
catarrh of the stomach, kidney robe iver 
complaints you need a tonic laxative, some- 
thing that will move the bowels quickly, 
easily and without leaving hurtful effects 
behind. Never use a purgative or cathartic. 
They weaken the bowels and system and 
make the disease worse. Use instead Vernal 
Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It tones, builds 
up, gives new strength and vigor, not alone 
to the bowels but to the whole being. Only 
one small dose a day will cure any case, from 
the lightest to the worst. That means cure, 
not simply relief only. Most obstinate cases 
yleld gently and easily and the cure is perma- 
nent. Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is 
not a patent medicine. A list of ingredients 
is in erate package with explaoation of their 
action. rite us for a free simple bottle. 
Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Building, Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 
All leading druggists sell it. 
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coming. Her faith and resignation often reminded me 
ot one who long ago said: ‘ Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him!’ If the tears fell the smile was there 
still. In the home she was a tower of strength, looking 
well to the ways of her household and losing sight of 
self in living for others. Beyond the smiling and the 
weeping she passed into the unseen which was as real to 
her as was the seen. Death to her had no terrors. Her 
feet were ovly too eager to enter in through the gate 
into the heavenly city Face to face she now beholds 
Him in whose likeness she has awaked satisfied.” 

When she removed to Winchester about three years 
ago she carried in an unassuming way the same Chris- 
tian devotion and character into the activities of the 
eburch and every good cause in the community that 
needed assistance. She was a painstaking home maker 
and the picture of ideal womanhood depicted for us in 
Prov. 31 was fulfilled in her. Greatly will the bereaved 
husband and son miss ber! A soul refined in the furnace 
of affliction she sympathized with all who were in any 
trouble. For her to ye was Christ but to die was gain. 
For as the end approached her faith rose victorious over 
death and the way in which her mind and heart adjusted 
themselves to the scenes of the coming world, was sim- 
ply wonderful. 


She hath done what she could 

O blessed life of service and of love! 

Heart wide as lite, deep as life’s deepest woe; 

God’s servants serve him day and night above, 

Thou servedst day and night, us thought, below. ie 
D. A. N. 


Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 
With courtesy receive him. 

—Aubrey Thomas de Vere. 


Complexion Bad, 
Liver Torpid, Appetite Poor? 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate clears the complexion 
by restoring stomacb, liver and bowels to health. 
A strengthening Tonic for mental, nervous or 
physical weakness. 


. 
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Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla is unquestion- 
ably the greatest blood and 
liver medicine known. It 
positively and permanently 
cures every humor, from 
Pimples to Scrofula. It is 
the Best 


Blood Medicine 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FFUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2826 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special pak pedi! | with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. Pits 


BELL 


Bteel Alloy Church and School Bells.ag@-Send for 
Enoalogiaie. The 0.8. BELL OCO., Hilisboro, Oy 


The Northfield .. 16th Season 


ah 
wees tb IS 


One of New England’s Best Summer Hotels 
Open June 12 to Sept. 25 


Beautiful illustrated Booklet, just out, giving full particulars, will be gladly sent on application_to 
AMBERT G. MOODY, East Northfield, Mass. 


40 CUBIC FEET 


Think of a space 5 feet in height, 4 feet in width 
and 2 feet indepth. Then think of your wardrobe, 
with all its subdivisions, and see if you cannot 
classify it completely in these seven drawers, coy- 
ering the space mentioned. 

Drawers lose half their value when they fail to 
run easily. 
that that makes them easily operated. Each drawer 
is provided with a stout lock. 

The wood is solid white oak in a golden finish. 
There is no carving to add to the cost, and no 
cheap decoration to belittle dignity. It is a finely 
made chiffonnitre, sold at the bare cost of the, wood 


We mount these drawers in a way 


and workmanship. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


: HURCH FACTURERS 
dl LARBETS 


AT MANU- 


PRICES. 65 


WASHEINCTOR ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 
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Miss Stone, Turkey and the 


Indemnity 


The following statement by Rey. Dr. J. L. 
Barton of the American Board, taken from 
the Boston daily press of May 29, is of such 
importance that we publish it in full. He 
says: 

In the first place, it is utterly untrue that 
the American Board discountenance Miss 
Stone’s claim for indemnity. 

It may be well, too, to deny specifically :— 

1. That Miss Stone bas recently written to 
Washington a demand for damages. 

2. That the American Board does not offi- 
cially support Miss Stone’s claim. 

3. That missionary work ia Tarkey has 
been hampered by the Stone episode. 

4, That missionaries are now permitted only 
in certain districts named by the Turkish goy- 
ernment. 

5. That their armed escorts must be paid 
fer by the missionaries. 

6 That there is no likelihood that Miss 
Stone will be sent back to do missionary work 
in Turkey. 

7. That there is any division of sentiment 
in the American Board concerning the ques- 
tion of an indemnity. 

8. That any missionaries in Turkey have 
written to us that the rescue of Miss Stone 
could have been effected by Turkish troops 
without paying a cent of ransom. 

9 That any missionary has written to this 
Board the opinion that if the brigands had 
been allowed to understand that no ransom 
would be paid, Miss Stone would quickly 
have been freed. 

10. That any missionary has written to the 
Board the opinion that Miss Stone was at 
no time in danger of death. 

11. That the American Board regards the 
indemnity question as one that ought to be 
forgotten, as oniy tending to irritate a feeling 
now partly allayed. = : 

Miss Stone’s letter to Washington was no 
new claim for indemnity. It was a request 
for information as to the status of the claim 
which the American Government long ago 
made on her behalf, and it also related to the 
opportuneness of the time for pressing the 
claim. , 

The American Board officially countenances 
Miss Stone’s claim. ‘ 
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If the American Government should fail 
to urge the justice of it this country would 
certainly lose prestige. I have here the data 
concerning eleven similar claims, brought 
within the last ten or twelve years by the 
English, French and German Governments. 

As for what would be done with the money, 
if paid back by the Turkish government, 
I can’t say, at this moment. We have a 
list of practically all the subscribers to the 
$58,000, and I should think the best thing 
would be to turn it over to them. 

I have little doubt that Miss Stone could 
be sent back tomorrow to Turkey. The ques- 
tion of her return has not come before the 
Board. Eventually, she probably will go 
back. 

If the indemnity had not been paid she 
might still be in captivity today, or have been 
put to death just as other captives have been 
when ransom was refused. The risk of re- 
fusal would have been too terrible to contem- 
plate. 


The Month in Canada 


Protection of Children 


An important bill has passed its second 
reading in the Ontario legislature, which 
provides for a committee of six in each elec- 
toral district to oversee orphan and dependent 
children. It also forbids the confinement of 
children uuder fourteen in the jail or lock-up, 
and provides for a probation officer, to have 
charge of children arrested under sixteen. 


Iastruction in Agriculture 


The education department has decided to 
introduce the study of experimental and prac- 
tical farming in Ontario schools. Traveling 
instructors will serve from twenty-five to 
thirty school sections by giving instruction 
at five central “‘ farm schools” every week. 


Separate Schools 

Ezhoes of the Manitoba school dispute are 
still heard in Winnipeg, where the Catholic 
committee insist that the public school board 
take over and maintain their private schools 
in their present management. The local goy- 
ernment is said to be anxious for such an 
arrangement, which would undoubtediy be 
a retrograde movement. 
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A University Change 


The trustees of Queen’s University have 
decided to separate that institution from the 
Presbyterian Church. An apportionment of 
the endowment will be made for the theo- 
logical college, and the university will now 
be in a position to advocate more effectively 
its claim for state aid. 


The Coming Union Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Union of Ontario 
and Quebec at London, June 10-15, is the 
principal topic in Congregational circles. 
The challenge from England for the re- 
moval of church debts will be considered, 
while educational], missionary and social re- 
form topics will have prominent place. 

J. P. G 


East Northfield’s New Pastor 


The vacancy left by the resignation of Rev. C. I. 
Scofield as pastor of the Trinitarian Church of East 
Northfield, Mass., has been filled by the acceptance 
of a call to the pastorate by Rev. N. Fay Smith. 

Mr. Smith was born in Royalton, Vt., and was 
brought up in Haydenville, Mass. Having com- 
pleted a three years’ course in the Moody Bible 
Institute at Chicago, he left for an evangelistic tour 
through the West in 1893. He was ordained in 
Nebraska in 1895. Two years later he took up 
the work of the army and navy commission, and, 
after assisting the late D. L. Moody for a time in 
this work, became a member of the faculties of 
Mount Hermon School and Northfield Bible Train- 
ing School, where he won the respect and admira- 
tion of the students as an able Bible teacher. 

Mr. Smith is by no means a stranger to the church 
to which he has been called, having preached there 
during Dr. Scofield’s absence for the last three 
years. He is a member of the Franklin County 
Association of ministers, has made extensive 
preaching tours through New England and is well 
known and liked for his clear, straightforward 
methods of teaching and preaching. M. 


Many Appetizing Dishes 
ean be made doudly delightful and nutritious by the 
use of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream; 
which is not only superior to raw cream but has the 
merit of being preserved and sterilized, thus keep- 
ing perfectly for an indefinite period. Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Co., proprietors. 


Another “Rough Rider” Wins Out 


ILLIE FUGATE is a twelve-year-old boy living ina town of 
200 inhabitants in the Pecos River Valley, New Mexico, on the 


cash prizes offered to the boys who do good work. 
here, but [think Ican jump thal order to 200 copies a week when the tra 


Any Boy Can Earn Money 


line of the Santa Fe Railroad. 


tired of riding ‘‘bareback’’ and wanted a saddle. 


He had a broncho, but had grown 


He read of a 


boy in an Eastern town having made money by selling The Saturday 


Evening Post, and wrote for information. 


His neighbors did not 


know much about THE Post and he sold only two copies out of 
the ten received. Q Most of the trains stop at Willie’s town for water 
and he wandered down to the station ‘‘to see the train come in.” 
When he saw a number of passengers step out of the train a thought 
struck him. Mounting a pile of ties, he announced ina loud voice: 
‘You won’t have a chance to get any more reading matter for 
250 miles—you’d better get a copy of this week’s SATURDAY 


EVENING Post.’’ 


In about two minutes he had sold the other 


eight copies and could have sold a dozen more. That night he 
wrote for 50 copies for next week and sold every one. 
During the next month he sold over 400 copies and bought ‘‘not 


only a dandy saddle but a blanket.” 


Since then he has sold an 


average of about 125 copies a week and each month won one of the 


Saturdays. 


He writes: ‘‘We have more coyoles than people 
vel gels a little heavier.’ 


selling THE POST on Friday afternoons and 
We send the first week’s supply 


free. This provides capital for the following week. Write for the TEN FREE COPIES to-day. 


Don’t be afraid to try it. 
making money by this plan you can do the same 


Next 


Month 


BOY DEPARTMENT, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


508 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


If GOOO other boys are 


$250 in extra cash prizes will be given 
to Boys who do good work. Address 
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In and Around New York 


A Promising New Church 


A council held last week formally recognized 
the Martense Church and admitted it to fel- 
lowship. Dr. Richards was moderator and 
Drs. Ingersoll and Kent spoke on the work of 
Church Extension. The Martense congrega- 
tion grew out of work done under Dr. Kent 
twoor three years ago and began with eighteen 
members. Now there are sixty-five and a 
Sunday school of 110. Three lots are owned 
clear of debt, and it is planned to erect a 
$5,000 church. The pastor, Rev. J. J. Ban- 
bury, who spoke with enthusiasm of the pros- 
pects, believes the work will be self-support- 
ing soon after the new building is ready to be 
used. The location is near Borough Park, in 
a section whose growth seems to insure a 
strong church in time. 


Proposed Federation of Men’s Clubs 


An attempt has been making during the 
last fortnight to federate the men’s clubs of 
the Brooklyn churches. A meeting was held 
in Bethesda Church, eighty two ministers at- 
tending, beside officials of the clubs. Some 
present were in favor of organization in order 
that help might be afforded the cause of good 
city government, but others opposed entering 
politics. Mr. Herald of Bethesda, Mr. Allen 
of Beecher Memorial, the rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Episcopal Church, and others 
spoke, but no organization was effected. 
Tompkins Avenue, Puritan, Immanuel, Park, 
South, and Bushwick Avenue Men’s Clubs 
are interested, and the movement extends to 
local Presbyterian, Episcopal, Baptist and 
Methodist churches. 


Opposition to Beecher Park 


It now seems likely that the project of a 
Beecher Memorial Park, to occupy the block 
in which Plymouth Church is situated, will 
have to be abandoned because of official oppo- 
sition. The scheme was approved by the local 
board of improvements and came up before 
the board of estimate and apportionment. 
This body took no definite action, but discus- 
sion disclosed the opinion that this park, if 
established, would be taken as a precedent 
and similar projects would arise with the pur- 
pose of perpetuating the memory of other 
church leaders, Already, there has been ap 
plication for a Malone Memorial Park, in 
Brooklyn’s eastern district, in memory of a 
prominent Catholic priest of the Williams- 
burg district. Another reason for official op- 
position to Beecher Park is its probable cost. 
Its projectors claim that the necessary prop- 
erty can be acquired by the city for $250 000, 
but the chief engineer of the board reports 
that the cost would reach $485,000. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 
Coffee Tried and Found Guilty. 


No one who has studied its effects on the 
human body can deny that coffee is a strong 
drug and liable to cause all kinds of ills, 
while Postum is a food drink and a powerful 
rebuilder that will correct the ills caused by 
coffee when used steadily in place of coffee. 

An expert who has studied the subject says: 
‘I have stadied the value of foods and the 
manufacture of food products from personal 
investigation and wish to bear testimony to 
the wonderful qualities of Postum Cereal 
Coffee. I was an excessive coffee drinker, 
although I knew it to be a slow poison. First 
it affected my nerves and then my heart, but 
when I once tried Postum I found it easy to 
give up the coffee, confirmed coffee fiend 

ough I was. 

“Postam satisfied my craving for coffee and 
since drinking Postum steadily in place of the 
coffee all my troubles have disappeared and I 
am on healthy and strong. 

“1 know that even where coffee is not taken 
to excess it has bad effects on the constitution 
in some form or other and I am convinced by 
my investigation that the only thing to do if 
health happiness are of any value to one 
is to quit coffee and drink Postum.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Proposed Home for People’s Institute. 


The scheme to erect a great building to 
house the various work of the People’s Insti 
tute is meeting general approval. Prof. Charles 
Sprague Smith is at the head of the movement, 
which plans for a large auditorium for Sunday 
night meetings, concerts, and the discussion 
of municipal affairs. A large stage will have 
facilities for dramatic entertainments. Other 
halls in the same building, to seat 500-1,000 
each, will be used for lecture courses in ethics, 
economics and history. Smaller rooms will 
accommodate classes in various branches of 
civics. A central location will be chosen and 
the effort made to carry out in the building 
the prime object of the institute, the removal 
of misunderstandings among the several 
classes of citizens. The institute now main- 
tains classes in social science, working men’s 
clubs, besides Sunday evening meetings where 
prominent ministers of all faiths speak to 
audiences of from 1,500 to 2,000. Present 
headquarters are in Cooper Union. The peo- 
ple immediately benefited by the institute are 
to subscribe $25,000 to the new building fund, 
before others are asked for aid. 0. N. A, 


Close of a Fruitful Ministry 


Rey. William Edwards Park, D. D, resigned his 
pastorate at Gloversville, N. Y¥., May 24, after 
twenty-seven and a half years of service. His con- 
gregation at once voted to request him to reconsider 
his act, but he declined to do so. He will take up 


unfinished literary work of his father’s, Prof. E. A. 
Park of Andover. J 

No event in recent ye among our New York 
ehurches is so significan this retirement of Dr. 
Park. He has been foremos in all our religious 
work. For seventeen years or more he was a trustee 
of the State Home Misssionary Society. He has 
long been the representative of the Building So- 
ciety. His constant labors have made his church 
known throughout the state and its benevolences 
have been large and steady. Dr. Park’s lectures 
and addresses—the résults of wide study and travel 
—haye been a valuable contribution to church life. 
As a corporate member of the American Board, he 
has rendered heljful service. In his own city he 
has been always a public-spirited friend of learning 
and righteousness. Heed in founding a city library 
and has watched over its growth several years. No 
figure in our churebes in New York has been more 
conspicuous ip all good works, and the close of such 
a grand ministry is a matter of sincere regret not 
only to his own church but to the whole sisterhood 
of churches. E. N. P. 


Special exercises commemorating the com- 
pletion of the first decade oi the life and work 
of the Hotchkiss School at Lakeville, Ct., 
are appointed fur June 6 In addition to the 
historical address by the head master, Edward 
G. Coy, and a formal address by Hamilton 
W. Mabie, LL. D., of New York, informal ad- 
dresses will be made by President Had!ey of 
Yale, and others, representing the colleges 
and secondary schools, and the alumni of the 
school. 


The new evolution helps us to understand not the 
nature but the working of God.—Rev. F. J. Van 
Horn. 


Runs 365 Days 


And then, with less than a minute of your 
attention, the “ Keyless Clock” will go 
for another year, or longer. 

Send for illustrated price list and cat- 
alogue of all styles. 


There is but one “Keyless Clock;” 
we make it. 


The Tarrant Co. (2%) New York 


=, 


The Home of the “ Keyless Clock.” 


7 A Year. 


To increase our plant we are offering to the 
public at par 3,000 shares ($10.00 each) of 7 per 
cent. preferred, participating stock. This stock is 
cumulative, and shares in all 
the Com peer It is secured by cash investment 
of $100, 
other assets. Stock subseribed for now will draw 
Dividend from date of subscription. 


the earnings of 
0.00, beside the value of patents and 


A BONUS 


of ten shares of common stock value $10 00 
each) WILL BE GIVEN with every twenty 
shares preferred. A great portion of the above 
allotment has been subscribed. All remittances 
will be promptly returned if subscriptions arrive 
too late. For prospectus and other literature 
please address 


E. W. SIEGEL, Sec’y, 
UNITED STATES CLOCK O0., 
304-306-308 Hudson Street, New York. 


References— Leading Commercial Agencies. 
Depository — Northern National Bank, N. Y. 


Months’ Dividend 
Paid You, July 1. 


& GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy ; 
BLAIR’S PILLS} 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1, 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William 


‘SELTZER 


It washes away offending and fermenting 


matters, cleanses and refreshes the entire 
alimentary canal, prepares the stomach to 
receiveand digest proper food. Jt contains 
no narcotic or potsonous drug; has been 
used and commended by American 
physicians for over 55 years. 


At Druggists, 500. and $1, or by mail from 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 14-20, Gold or God. Luke 18: 
18-30. 

A half-witted fellow once rose in a neigh- 
borhood prayer meeting and said, ‘I don’t 
care what the rest of you do, I am determined 
to serve God and Mammon.” Of course those 
who listened tittered, but the amusing expres- 
sion perhaps represents the inward position 
of a good many persons in full possession of 
their faculties. Doubtless most of us want to 
serve and honor God. Presumably most of us 
value money and are striving hard to get all 
we can and we have the secret hope that we 
may be genuinely pious and at the same time 
fairly well off as respects worldly goods. 
There is nothing inherently wrong in such a 
combination. Wherein then consists the sharp 
alternative which our topic suggests ? 


The teaching of Jesus and of the whole 
Bible is that when the possession of money 
makes a man uneasy he ought to take a rad- 
ical step, sometimes perhaps going as far as 
Jesus recommended this young man to go. 
There is today an increasing amount of sensi- 
tiveness on the part of rich men toward their 
neighbors. Conscience and the claims.of the 
great needy world make many a modern Dives 
restless and discontented. We are only just 
at the beginning of this era of liberal and even 
lavish giving on the part of the wealthy, and 
certainly all followers of Jesus Christ in name 
and in purpose who are blessed with ample 
means have a tremendous responsibility to- 
day. We who are not in their exact position 


have no right to criticise them or to say that 


they ought to bestow all their goods upon the 
poor. But people who have large means 
ought to go to Jesus Christ frequently with 
this question, ““Good Master, what shall I 
do?” 


When one is trusting in gold rather than 
in God, he needs to reconstruct his life. This 
covers two classes of persons—those who 
think they are trusting God when they are 
really putting confidence in their bank 
accounts, and those who have no surplus, but 
who think that if they did have all the money 
they want, the future would be secure and 
roseate. “That your faith and hope might 
be in God,” is the ideal for rich and poor. 
It takes a pretty good man in these days to 
possess and disburse money rightly and one 
great compensation of poverty is that it cre- 
ates perhaps the purest brand of faith to be 
found in the world. The widows and or- 
phans and all the humble people of the earth, 


SNAP, PUSH AND GO 
is What One Should Get from Food. 


‘ 


A young St. Louis lady learned a food 
lesson she won’t forget. She says: “I suf- 
fered from indigestion for nearly 10 years 
and he rete gm I tried all kinds of foods for 
breakfast I could not eat any of them until 
one day I discovered Grape-Nuts and now I 
wonder how I ever did without it. 

“T am a stenographer in a business office 
and need all the energy possible, but I for- 
merly spent the greater part of every mornin 
wishigh had gone without breakfast for 
was continually reminded of it by the uncom- 
fortable distressed state of my stomach. How 
much ability I lost through this I could not 
tell you, but now all is different for I eat 
some fruit and a saucer of Grape-Nuts and 
work hard all the morning and never think 
about my stomach until lunch time comes. 

“I feel the good effects of Grape-Nuts in 
ee brain, better memory and in- 

thinking capacity. The only diffi- 
culty I have about it is that I never want to 
limit myself to the required amount for I love 
it so.’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


There is a reason why Grape-Nuts sharpens 
n. 
It’s fun to make new and delicious desserts 
by the recipe book found in each package of 
rape Nuts. 
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who hardly know where the next week’s food 
and clothing are coming from, are the people 
to whom such assurances as, “ Your Heay- 
enly Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of,’’ “How much more shall he clothe 
you?” are sweet, 


We need to enthrone God in his rightful 
place. Here we are laying down a principle 
which covers not alone the very rich and very 
poor, but that great middle class to which 
most of us belong, who have enough perhaps 
for today but are eager to increase their 
range and creature comforts. This may bea 
laudable ambition, but it needs to be entirely 
subordinated to our desire to become like 
Jesus Christ. What has one got when he 
has achieved his worldly ambition? A big 
house, a fine estate, a position in society? 
Good things undoubtedly, but immeasurably 
inferior to inward resources, to an unfailing 
fountain of hope and love in one’s heart, to 
self-mastery and to the ability to lift others 
into the light of the Christian life. If the 
search for gold is deadening susceptibility to 
the world’s suffering, choking channels of 
communication with God, then a man would 
better abandon the search and be content to 
partake of frugal fare for all his days. 


In and Around Boston 


Woman’s Baard Friday Meeting 
Mrs. F. L. Holmes presided and gave as her 


leading thought our dependence upon God.. 


So many of those present had attended the 
semiannual meeting at Natick and had brought 
away impressions and suggestions which they 
wished to share with others that the hour was 
largely filled with echoes from that meeting. 


Faneuil Church Settles a Pastor 

By the installation of Rev. Andrew H. 
Maulnix as pastor, the new Faneuil Church 
of Brighton was fairly launched upon its 
independent career. Mr. Mulnix made a 
good record in his four years’ pastorate at 
East Milton, and his clear and well-written 
paper most favorably impressed the large 
council. The sermon was by Dr. C. H. 
Daniels, under whose ministry in Portland 
Mr. Mulnix joined the church. Other parts 
were taken by Rey. C. H. Beale, D. D., Rev. 
W. H. Davis, D.D., Rev. Messrs. E. M. 
Noyes and W. A. Knight. A pleasant fea- 
ture was the delivery of the deed of the 
church property to the officers of the church 
by Mr. S. B. Carter of Brighton, vice-presi- 
dent of the Congregational Church Onion, un- 
der whose auspices the church was organized 
and the chapel erected. 


Ministers Act on the Original Package Question 


The superintendent of the state branch of 
the Anti-Saloon League, M. J. Fanning, ad- 
dressed the Monday Meeting. On request he 
gave his attention to a clear and concise state- 
ment of the Original Package situation. He 
urged the repeal of section 33, chapter 100 of 
the Revised Statutes and the meeting unani- 
mously passed resolutions indorsing immedi- 
ate action. 

The special committee reported appropri- 
ate resolutions upon the passing of Rey. 
Ellis Mendell and also voted to adjourn 
June 8 until September. 

A memorial service for Mr. Mendell is to 
be held at Boylston Church, Jamaica Plain, 
next Sunday at four o’clock, P. M. 


Reception to Miss Stone 

Accompanied by her friend from Bulgaria, 
Miss Stone was given a reception under the 
auspices of First Church, Cambridge, May 28. 
This happy affair, suggested by the missionary 
committee, was successfully carried out by the 
presidents of the home and foreign missionary 
societies. Invitations were issued to the mem- 
bers of the parish, to neighboring pastors, offi 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts 


OU are now in the mid- 
dle of your buying time, 
but the cloth manufac- 

turer’s selling time is over. 

That’s why he will make us 

his best materials now at 

much less than former 
prices, and that’s why we 
can m ke you suits and 

- skirts, made to order in the 

newest styles and of bran 

new materials, at one- 
third less than regular 

: prices Note these re- 

“2,3 ductions :— 

Tailored Suits and Eta- 
mine Costumes, for- 
mer price $10, re- 
duced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to 
$8. 


$15 Sui's reduced to 
$10. 


$25 Suits reduced to 
$16.67 
Traveling, Walking 
and Dressy Skirts, 
former price $5, re= 
duced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Traveling Dresses, 
Jacke’s, etc. 


Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will tell you 
the rest; sent free by return mai’. Jf possible men- 
tion the color of samples you desire. If any garment 
ordered from us does not give satisfaction, send it 
back promptly and your money will be refunded. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, ¥ 
SLOW CONVALESCENGE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 
€. Fougera & Co., 30 .N. William St., N.Y. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation, 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & Bos: 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
OPI U MORPHINE and LIQUOR 

Established 1875, Thousands 

having failed elsewhere 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio, 

PARKER'S 


Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale 0 

Habits Cured. Sanatorlum 

have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
HAIR BALSAM 


ray 

Hair to its Youthful Color, 

Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 


An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
short prayer for each vd in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
etc. These prayers are culled from a variety of sources, 
ineluding many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful in 
thought and in expression. 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find this eract/y what they want for use in 
the family, perhaps while seated round the table together. 

It is daintily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 
price is only 30 cents net. 
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cers of the missionary committees of the other 
local Congregational churches, and the secre- 
tarles of the societies in the Congregational 
House. Fully five hundred people responded. 
Addresses were made by Dr. McKenzie and 
Hon. J. M. W. Hall. The latter felicitously 
intrcduced Miss Stone, who briefly described 
features of her captivity. 


Among the Seminaries 
ANDOVER 


These students have received prizes of fifty 
dollars each, having attained a mark of eighty- 
five per cent. or over for an essay or an examina- 
tion: John X. Miller, Willard H. Palmer, Richard 
H. Clapp, Perley C. Grant, Howard A. Lincoln, 
Donald McFayden, Walter B. Williams, Arthur G. 
Cummings and Joseph L. Hoyle. 

The trustees have appointed Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, president of Union Seminary, to be Hyde 
lecturer upon foreign missions for next year. He 
will begin his lectures Jan. 19, 1904, During his 
brief residence he will preach in the seminary 
ehurch Jan. 24, Other appointees to the pulpit are 
Dr. H. P. Dewey for Oct. 25, Dr. George A. Gordon 
for Noy. 15, Dr. S. P. Cadman for Dec. 6, Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott for February, and Pres. E. D. Eaton 
for April. President Eaton will give the South- 
worth lectures upon Congregational Polity and 
Organized Work. 

The seminary is looking forward to an unusually 
interesting anniversary week. It begins June 7, 
with the baccalaurate sermon by Pres. C. O. Day. 
A special feature will be the council June 8, to 
ordain the new professor of Hebrew, W. R. Arnold, 
and J. X. Miller of the graduating class, the latter 
having been appointed by the American Board as 
colleague of Dr. J. P. Jones, who has charge of the 
educational work of the Madura Mission, India. 
The sermon will be preached by Prof. E. C. 
Moore, D.D., of Harvard University. Prof. Fran- 
cis Brown, D.D., of Union Seminary, Sec. J. L. 
Barton, D.D., of the A. B.C. F. M., Dr. H. A. Stim- 
son and Professors Platner and Smyth will also have 
parts in the service. .Examinations begin on the 
ninth, and that evening Dr. W. N. Clarke of Colgate 
University will address the Society of Inquiry. The 
annual meeting of the alumni comes on Wednesday 
afternoon to be followed by a reception in Bartlett 
Chapel in the evening and the graduating exercises 
with the alumni dinner on Thursday. , 


BANGOR 


Anniversary week opened with a reception at the 
home of Prof. J. S. Sewall given by the trustees and 
faculty to the Senior Class. Tuesday was occupied 
with examinations in the chapel, visitors being 
present. In the evening the inaugural exercises 
of Prof. Henry Woodward Hulbert, D.D., were 
held in Cential Chureh, Prof. H. L. Chapman of 
Bowdoin College, president of the board of trustees, 
presiding. Professor Hulbert’s address was an 
able historic review of the beginnings and growth 
of denominationalism and a defense of the same 
on the ground of the variety demanded by individ- 
ual temperament and taste. 

On Wednesday morning in the chapel Rey. J. 8. 
Williamson of Haverhill, Mass., delivered a memo- 
rial eulogy of Prof. Levi L. Paine, D.D, At the 
annual meeting of the Al@ ini Association these 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: presi- 
dent, Dr. George Lewis, South Berwick; secretary 
and treasurer, Rev. L. D. French of Orland. 

The annual banquet took place in the gymnasium. 
Graduation exercises were held in the Hammond 
Street Church Wednesday evening, the address to 
the graduates being given by Prof. H. L. Chapman 
of Brunswick. The graduates were: Gould R. An- 
thony, Scotland, Ct.; William J. Campbell, Summer- 
side, P. E. 1.4; G. E. Mann, Manville, R. I.; D. L. 
Pettengill and Raymond A. Fowles, Bangor; I. W. 
Stewart, Lunenburg, Vt.; F. B. Hyde, Bangor. 

Dr. David N. Beach, formerly of Cambridge, 
Mass., who has accepted the call to the presidency, 
will also fill the chair of homiletics and pastoral 


DRAKES PALMETTO WINE 

For Indigestion, Flatulency, Constipation and 
Catarrh of ad Mucous Membranes. Every case is 
cured absolutely with one dose a day; gives im- 
mediate relief and cures to stay eured. One trial 
bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine will be sent pre- 
pald, free of charge, to every reader of The Con- 
Oy mena who needs it and writes for it. Ad- 

ress your letter or postal card to Drake Formula 
nee Lake and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, 


theology, made vacant by the resignation of Pro- 
fessor Sewall. Much enthusiasm is manifested 
over Dr. Beach’s letter of acceptance. 

Rey, John 8. Sewall, D. D., now professor emer. 
itus in Bangor Seminary, has just completed twenty- 
eight years of active service there. He graduated 
in 1858, and spent eight years as pastor of the 
chureh in Wenham, Mass. In the midst of this 
pastorate he served as chaplain of the Eighth 
Massachusetts Regiment. In 1867 he was called 
to a professorship at Bowdoin College, where he 
remained until 1875, when he was called to the 
chair of sacred rhetoric and oratory and lecture- 
ship of pastoral theology in Bangor Seminary. 
The painstaking discipline which Professor Sewall 
gave his pupils in composition, vocal culture and 
elocution secured results which often astonished 
his colleagues who best knew the attainments of 
the men whom he had to train. Now that he has 
retired from active service, Dr. Sewall plans to 
complete various pieces of literary work on which 
he has been engaged. His home is still to be in 
Bangor. F. B. H. 


Let me be great enough to see the truth 
On every side. 
— Victor Hugo. 
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Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures b killing 
disease germs. sed and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession everywhere. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 

51 Pace St, 


Chef CRestccenctaoh i 


Valuable Booklet on the 
FREK treatment of diseases. 


THE-LEWIS-F- PERS 
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7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued by the City of Seattle in denominations 
of $100, $200, $500 and $1,000. 


A high rate of interest together with absolute 


security and certainty of prompt Vt bag of 


principal and interest when due, by city treas- 
urer, certainly makes these bonds the most 


attractive investment ever offered. 


We have them for sale in amounts to suit 
purchasers. 


R. F. GUERIN & CO 
Bailey Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 1{3i State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


300 % Yes, It’s an Actual Fact. 
O _ NOT INTEREST, 
BUT SECURITY, 


Two bundred per cent, sound, improved realty, 
and a Deposit of the Gold Coin, dollar for dot 
lar, for the repayment of the debt. In our 27 ra’ 
experience we have tested our Sinking Fund for 
the past eight years. It has proved to be the highest 
development of the real estate mortgage. Send ior 
descriptive circulars and full information frea 
Highest references, 

PERKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANSAS: 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY -NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 


Cash in Banks ..........0c0s0= accccssccnneee 487,046. 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies..... 645,527. 
Real Estate ........... : 3°590'000:00 
United States Bonds, ,000.00 
State and City Bonds. 2,869, 
Railroad Bonds........... 1,375,430. 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks. ° 19,000. 
Railroad Stocks ........... ovestend A be etry 
| oma and gh sa a, hones ak rain “a. 
onds anc or es, en 
eal Estate. ©.'.-...;-.sresiessregenne eee 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
MA GONIN.§ coon ee sunanous ouecenvyegn ee tale 985,872.94 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 
LBOS  nancehade atenses jeateeds 06 ieeennanal 9,315.79 
neato $17,108,635.12 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital....,...... Spee 
Reserve Premium Fund., 
Unpaid Losses > : 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other ‘ 
CISUINS ..cascee ckuaseee Srerrrtr rT 
Reserve for TaxeS.......ccsessessastun” 
Net Surplus....... Peerrrrtrir ris 
$17,108,635.12 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders  §9,436,088.69 
JOHN H. WASHBURN . 


AREUNATUML BUR’ 
WILLIAM H. CH vA ieee 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Secretary. 


Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 


On The Evolution of English 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make 


volume worth reading by every student of Congre- 
gational history. §1.00, postpaid. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


How Would Jesus Christ Conduct 
Missionary Effort Today 


There is a certain New England Congrega- 
tional church that has had an honorable rec- 
ord. It has been a constant contributor to 
the various national societies supported by 
7 Congregational churches, and to the Home 
_ Missionary Society of its own state. It has, 
_ by its generous contributions, placed some of 
its members upon the life membership list of 
the society. Thus the church has helped to 
make the Home Missionary Society of its 
state a suecess, and has helped to make the 

' denomination what it is. 

But through the change in conditions—the 
influx of foreigners of another religion and 
the decline of business which has been trans- 
planted to larger centers—the church has been 

_ for some years on the decline. The young 
_ people are compelled to go away for employ- 
ment. The membership is constantly grow- 
ing smaller by deaths. And it seems that the 
struggle for existence cannot be continued 
much longer, and that the church must close, 
Shall-these remaining life-long loyal Con- 
gregationalists and faithful Christians be 
forsaken by a rich and strong denomination 
and by the Home Missionary Society the 
_ church helped to bring into existence, be- 
_ cause the outlook for growth is not great? 
Can we believe that Jesus Christ, were he 
_ on earth, and managing church affairs, would 
_ thus forsake a company of earnest believers 
_ because their numbers were not large, and 
the prospect for gains was not great? Would 
_ he not rather occasionally send a disciple, a 
_ Peter, a Paul, or a John to cheer those people 
_ and commune with them out of God’s Word? 
- EK. F, BLANCHARD. 


An Echo from the Northwest 


j I turn aside from the worship of glorious 
_ Mt. Shasta—in which many of my fellow-pil- 
grims in this ear are engaged—to give you a 
breath from the Pacific Coast Congress, which 

_ has just adjourned at Seattle. Your repre- 
sentative, Mr. Bridgman, who has won all 
- our hearts, will tell you much of it, but will 
_ not tell you how much his wit and warmth 
_ have added to it. He has been one of the 
trinity of splendid helpers from a distance 
who have attractively led and cemented us 
in the largest, longest, most spiritual meeting 


it has ever been the lot of many of us to enjoy.- 


It is certain we shall date things from this 

- eongress as we have heard our fathers talk 
of the Albany Convention. 

_ Moderator Bradford’s long pilgrimage ended 

- at Seattle. He has been brother and not boss, 

e has helped the small churches as heartily as 

the larger ones, and, as he himself puts it, has 

as “blazed the way” for other moderators to 

make themselves useful to the churches. 

_ Campbell Mergan, too, has come and seen and 


great feature of the congress. Crowds have 
inereased and belated hundreds have wil- 
lingly stood the whole hour to hear the treas- 
_ ures of the old Book. At the last meeting the 
_ whole congregation, including representatives 
of most of the churches in Seattle, stood up 
to invite Mr. Morgan to come next year and 
ell Americans of the glorious kingship of 
st. No creeds have been crammed down 
Congregational throats. No votes have 
n taken except to reassemble in Los An- 
in three years. Our five moderators 
e had no turbulent minorities to quell. 
s has ruled. The only wide difference 
sveloped was on the Chinese question. It 
ed strange to hear Jonathan Edwards 
yoring “exclusion,” but as Dr. Bradford 
| strong on the right side, as became a 
endant of Governer Bradford and the son 
station keeper on the Underground Rail- 
d, the congress was mainly right. 
atoga, Cal. E. S. WILLiAms. 


conquered. His Bible readings have been the |. 
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“Makes CookingEasy” a NCW 


Glenwood 


is made and sold 


Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the Standard. 


offers to young men 

and women a sym- 

metrical education pre- 

paratory to college, busi- 

ness or life. Unusual ad- 

vantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Special 

Courses. Ideal location, superior buildings, 

efficient teaching force. Very moderate rates, 

because of endowment. Send for catalogue. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 


GUNARD LINE si: 
SCREW STEAMERS 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet long, fitted with Marconi’s 
wireless system. Rooms upper decks midship. Perfect 
ventilation. 

Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Saxonia sails June 2, June 30, July 28. 
Ivernia sails June 16, July 14. 
Ultonia sails June 23, Aug. 18; third class only. 

A Cunarder from New York every Saturday. 

Discount allowed on combined Outward and Return 
First and Second Cabin Fares. 

Rates, sailings, plans, etc., apply ALEXANDER 
MARTIN, Agent, 126 State St., Boston. 


AGATE NICKEL: STEEL 


Kitchen Utensils 
Having This 


© B (burned i) 
the enamel) 


There must be some reason why the Mfrs. of 


AGATE NICKEL- STEEL WARE 


attach a blue label to every piece showing 
Chemist's Certificates that the Enamel is 


absolutely free from poison. 


Cost any more? Yes, a little; send for 
booklet and see why. 


LALANCE & GROSIEA MPE.CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


“The Yellowstone Park is 
something absolutely unique 
in this world, as far as I 
know. Nowhere else in any 
civilized country is there to be 
found such a tract of veritable 
wonderland, made accessible 
to all visitors, where at the 
same time not only the scenery 
of the wilderness, but the wild 
creatures of the park, are 
scrupulously preserved.” — 
President Eoosevelt. 


This delightful spot is more“easily 
reached via the Union Pacific than 
by any other line. The stage ride 
from Monida, by the splendid Concord 
Coaches of the Monida & Yellowstone 
Stage Co., is through scenery hardly 
inferior to the park itself. 

The popular route to Yellowstone 
Park is now via the Union Pacific. 
Very low rates during June, July 
and August. 

For further information call on or 
address 
W. MASSEY, N. E. Agt., 

176 Washington St., Bosten, Mass. 
R. TENBROECK, G. E. Agt., 
287 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP,? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—-LIVEERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, 865 upwards. 
Discount allowed if round trip tickets are taken. 


SS. Cestrian........ June 6] SS. Canadian ...,... July 4 
“ Winifredian.... “ 20] ‘“ Cestrian......... 
* Bohemian...... “© 627| * Devonian........ * HG 


* -Winifredian .... 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents 
Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


DOMINION LINE thi Stavice 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 


New England, June 11); New England, July 9 
Mayflower, June 18 | Mayfiower, July 16 
Commonwealth, July 2 | Columbus, July 23 


on $80 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 
FROM BOSTON 


To MEDITERRANEAN >1Rect 


AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 


VANCOUVER, June 6, July 18. 
CAMBROMAN, June 20, Aug. 8. 
Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A Party under special escort will leave Boston, July 10, 
for a tour through the 


GREAT LAKES, 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


The Pacific Northwest, 


ALASKA 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
The Wonderland of America. 


The outward journey from St. Paul will be over the **Seo 
Line’’ and Canadian Pacific Railway, visiting Banff 
Springs, and return via the Northern Pacific Railway. 

Additional Tour to Alaska, July 24 

To the Park and return, July 10 and 31, Aug. 14 and 28, 

To the Park, Utah and Colorado. July 31 and Aug. 14. 

To the Park, Pacific Northwest, California, 
Yosemite, and Grand Canon of Arizona, Avg. 12, 

To Europe, June 4 and 9 and July 2 and 7. 

Grand Tour Around the World, Sept. 8. - 

Summer Tours to Leading Eastern Reserts. 

Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 

\a"send for circular, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington Street, opp. Old South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 

1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Phillins Brooks as His Friends 
Knew Him 


A beantiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E, Winchester Donald, D. D., 
G. A. Gordon, D.D., Leighton Parks, D.D,., Rev. John Cotton 
Brooks, Rev. F. B. Allen, Rev. I. O. Rankin, W. N. MeVickar, 
D. D., F. G. Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D. D., W. R. 
Huntington, D.D., and many others, together with an estimate of 
Bishop Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D.D. It 
has many. choice portraits and illustrations, and is printed on 
coated paper and bound in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net 
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California 


Excursions 


In Pullman tourist sleep- 
ers on fast trains, 
tri-weekly, personally 
conducted. 


New cars, courteous employees, satisfying meals. 


- 


Cheap and comfortable. 


‘*Santa Fe all the way,” Chicago and 
Kansas City to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Cheap colonist tickets, daily, until June 15, 


Illustrated books about California tour 
and cheap Southwest lands. 


General Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


A Book About 
Colorado 


Seventy-two pages full of infor- 
mation, beautifully illustrated 
and with a fine topographical 
map, it tells all about one of 
the most delightful countries 
in the world. Send for a copy. 
Price 6 cents in postage stamps, 


Colorado, with its perfect climate 
magnificent mountain scenery and 
excellent hotels, appeals to every 
one in need of rest or recreation, 
Send for the book today. Post 
yourself about Colorado, Perhaps 
next summer you may go there, 
The trip is not expensive. . 


P, S, Eustis 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. & Q, Ry. Co, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago my 
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The Night of Fear at Salonica Rev. E. B. Haskell 


A Picture of Perturbed Conditions in the Near East 


The Achilles of Our Camp 
. A Study of Professor Park Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D. 


Dwelling in Tents Prof. iret McFadyen 


A Reassuring Word to Those Who Walk by Faith 
“ Boss for Boys” F. P. Shumway 
Squabbling Caroline Benedict Burrell 
Flossy’s Shopping (a story) Rosalind Richards 
~ Church Names Herbert W. Boyd 
The Home Missionary Society at Providence 
The South evmou Council 
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BRIDEGROOMS and others should not overlook 
the many low-rate tickets now on sale by the 
Nickel Plate Road to points all through the West. 
The train service is standard for comfort. Inquire 
of local agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


VACATION OPPORTUNITIES: low-rates, comfort- 
able train service. You may now visit almost any 
of the beautiful Western tourist resorts at greatly 
reduced rates, via the Nickel Plate Road. If you 
are going West you cannot afford to overlook this 
route. Inquire of local agents or L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


clothes. 
Everything 
What does old 


lasts longer. 
style washing do to the clothes? 
Just listen to that grinding and 
crunching when they’re rubbed 
on the washboard. How can 
anything stand such rubbing? 


PEARLINE savesthat. Make 
sure that everything is washed 
with Pearline, simply to 699 


Save the wear 
and tear 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


Tue Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
S8t., New York. Object: to 
. Sus- 


houses in leading seaports at home 

and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 

apne the Saslor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
e Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W. 0. ST1T?, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding fire lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Summer Cottage in pine grove, on arm of Long 
Island Sound; nearly new, elght rooms, completely 
furnished. Rent 330 a month, $75 for season. 
to George H. Elwell, Niantic, Ut. 


Summer Board, Good accommodations and board 
for the summer months may be secured in a quiet, 
yleasantly situated farm-house. For particulars address 
Mire. H. F. Gou.d, Bibie Hill, Hillsboro Bridge, N. H. 


Kooms and Board at the Dewing Memorial, Revere 
Beach, near the shore, and at moderate rates. Reduc- 
tion made to ministers and their families. For informa- 
tion about the Boston Evangelical Institute and about 
rooms and board address Rev. J.P. Bixby, Revere, Mass. 


To Rent, an attractive, furnished suite of five rooms, 
including bath, within five-cent fare of Bcston, in the 
beautiful suburb of Aliston, for three months or less. 
Prices very reasonable. References required. Address 
G. S. W., 24, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

Tutor. Large experience, preparatory and college 
pep 3 Will receive for summer or year two boys or 
girls at home. Hest care and Instruction. Large, quiet 
country house, pear city and mountains. Best references. 
Address Professor Carrier 6, Northampton, Mass. 


To Kent. New house, s xteen rooms, all modern 
improvements, furpished, for July and August. Only 

rivate family wanted. Stable and garden if desired, 

hree minutes’ waik to B. & M. Station. Electric cars 
Rye and Hampton Beaches, Portsmouth, ete. Address 
Isabel ©. Wingate, Exeter, N. H. 


s 


Educational _ 


me FIskK TEACHERS’ 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. Everett O. Fisk & Uo 


AGENCIES. 


ComwsoriouT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD 2.38: ie 
THEOLOGICAL 
feat Feamgogr. tn arenes SEMINARY 


THE CONGREGATIONALIJST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID NELSON BEACH, President. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


7ist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with special 

advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 

Prof. E. Il. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For catal €, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
vrof. H. M. Scott, 520 Adams St., Chicago. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Beston. For Girls and Young 


Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. oward A. 


We refer be to Rev. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
EORGE F. JEwktt A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A school for boys. High and dry location. Labora- 
tories. New gymnasium. Scholarships. A vigorous 
school life. American ideals. Descript:ve pamphlet, 
with many carefully execated full-page illustrations, 
sent free on request. 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave... WORCESTER, 
* MASS. 18th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music and 


Elocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful ex- 
cursions. Permanent home and care for motherleas girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 

Endowed, limited school for boys over ten. Founded 
1793. Fits for all colleges, scfentific and technical 
schools. $430. No extras. For year book address 

H. H. C, BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 
courses for college graduates and teachers of expe- 
rience. Entrance examinations June 25 26, Sept. 8-9. 
For circulars address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
Andover, 


Abbot Academy “mss 


Graduate, elective and college preparatory courses for 
girls. Fine situation and buildings. Complete modern 
equipment. Tennis, basket ball, fleld hockey, goif, rid- 
ing. Personal attention of teachers. Address 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easthampton, Mass. An endowed academy for boys. 
62d year begins In September. Cottage system. Blo- 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- 
sium and athietic grounds, Catalogue free 
JOSEPH HH. SAWYER, L. WM. D., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. Cots, A. M., D. D. 

69th year begins Sept. 16,1908. Endowed college pre- 
pores ory, = eGvecced, Sourree i high Lar pee gree 
uates and others. an usic. erienced teac 
Native French and German. New Mrick — 


Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 3 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY tree ’tr every tina. 


17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For oes Ora tree. 


free rooms and free 
tuition in the heart 


of Boston. Nearly SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16- 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oc SikGked ‘scnoiare 


one hundred Scholar- 
ships of $25 each. Located 


close to the Courts, Four SCHOOL OF LAW 


hundred students last year. Opens Oct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oxees Graduates aro 


favered in the entrance 
examination. Excep- 


tional clinical ana SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fixe eniacce: Scctive 


in attendance. Elective 


Soniete. admis COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 22swopbice! ana ter. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the disfinetion of being 
the first literary iustitution of bigh grade to 
combine with the usual intellectual work 
courses of study in Domestic Science. 

Household Economics are taught in theory 
and practice and a girl leaves here equal to 
any of the duties of life. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under 
Boston masters. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium 
Swimming Pool. Write for catalogue and 
learn our unique plan for a girl’s education. 


C. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


RHODE I8sLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


boys and girls. 
life. _. year. Lg os Principal. 
UGUSTINE JON 5 
ee Providence. R. L 


CO VNECTIOUT 
CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 


THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Prepares for any college for women. Regular and 
Special courses. Music, Art, ‘artico- 
larly attractive home and social life. For circulars 
of full information address 

A. H. CAMPBELL, A. M., Ph. D, 


NEW YoRK 
NEw YORK, New YORK. 


For Girls. conse Large rene ieee 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 


Mi. HIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of the University of Michigan. 


alars address R. 8. COPELAND, M. D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


oHITO 
On10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 7ist Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘Sertember 29, 1902. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 
A pro ive Christian Coll th 


with libraries. museu labo: 
Seventeen buildings. De) srmentes ths , 
Academy, the Tuevlogi Seminary, the 
of Music Also courses in Dra’ and 
Was z ; ant t iustructors, 1475 
omén. -tour 
year. For full formation address 


Gonos M. Jones, Box E 22, ‘Oberlin, Ohio. 


tages of every kind. | 
136 Instructors, 1861 Students from 83 Universities, —_ 


—"» = 
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ScROFULA is a bad thing to inherit or acquire, 
but there is this about it—Hood’s Sarsaparilla com- 
pletely cures even the worst cases. 


LiFrE —The poet’s exclamation: “O Life, I feel 
thee bounding in my veins,” is a joyous one. Per- 
sons that can rarely or never make it, in honesty to 
themselves, are among the mostunfortunate. They 
do not live, but exist ; for to live implies more than 
to be. To live is to be well and strong—to arise 
feeling equal to the ordinary duties of the day, and 
to retire not overcome by them—to feel life bound- 
‘ing in the veins. A medicine that has made thou- 
sands of people, men and women, well and strong 
thas accomp ished a great work, bestowing the rich- 
est blessings, and that medicine is Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Ihe weak, run-down, or debilitated, from 
any cause, should not fail to take it. It builds up 
the whole system, changes existence into life, and 
makes life more abounding. We are glad to say 
these words in its favor to the readers of our 
columns. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SPECIAL TRAIN TO DEN- 
VEE —The passenger department of the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway has arranged for a special 
train account United Society of Christian Endeavor 
Convention, Denver, July 9-13, 1903, to leave Chi- 
ago 10.30 Pp. M., Tuesday, July 7, with Pullman 
Standard and Tourist sleeping cars, free reclining 
chair cars and standard day coaches through to 
Denver without change. This special train will en- 
able Endeavorers and their friends to travel west- 
‘ward in congenial con pany and upon schedules 
arranged for their special convenience. The route 
is over the only double track railway between Chi- 
<ago and the Missouri River, and will traverse the 
rich prairie and farm regions of Iowa and the 
Platte Valley of Nebraska by daylight. Only $25 
wound trip from Chicago and correspondingly low 
rates from other points. Tickets good to return 
until Aug.31. Very low side-trip rates to points in 
Colorado. For illustrated folder and full particu- 
dars address W. .B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘THE IDEAL VACATION.—It may be enjoyed at 
mall cost and in outing costumes in Vermont. 
There are vacations and vacations. There’s the 
kind that costs from $3 to $5 a day without many 
comforts and there’s the Vermont vacation whicb 
may be enjoyed at modest cost (for from $4 to $10 
@ week) in a region where there is to be found 
more real rest and sensible enjoyment than any- 
where else in this part of the world. This is the 
ideal kind. This summer thousands of delighted 
visitors will be scattered among_the green hills 
and along the shores of Vermont’s matchless lakes 
and ponds, and, as has been said with more or less 
‘truth, every dollar spent in good old Vermont will 
add a month to the life of the visitor ard a pound of 
good, healthy flesh to his body. “‘Summer Homes 
Among the Green Hills’’ deseribes and pictures 
Vermont’s countless attractions. Itisa handsomely 
made book of more than a hundred pages, and is 
sent for a four-cent stamp to any address on applica- 

“tion to T. H. Hanley, Central-Vermont Ry., 360 
Washington St , Boston. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS PORTRAYED AND 
DESCRIBED IN TWO BEAUTIFUL PUBLICATIONS 
BY Boston & MAINE R. R.—Western Massachu 
setts is a section of New England which has never 
received its just dues in the way of praise and popu- 
darity concerning the many ideal qualities which 
make it a perfect resort during the summer months. 
Noted for its pure air, which is particularly health- 
ful and invigorating by reason of its high altitude 
and its delightful situation close to the beautiful 
Berkshire Hills and the impressive Hoosac Moun- 
tain, it is a perfect haven for the vacationist who 
seeks health and rest. The natural beauties-of this 
portion of Massachusetts are numerous, and it was 
here that Hawthorne and Beecher derived inspi- 
ration for some of their best writings. The Boston 
& Maine Railroad Passenger department at Boston 
publishes an interesting booklet of fifty-five pages 
which gives a detailed and comprehensive descrip- 
tion of this region, also a magnificent portfolio of 
views containing thirty-three perfect photographic 
views of the most beautiful scenes along the Fitch- 
burg Division. The title of the descriptive book is 
“ Hoosae Country and Deerfield Valley” and of the 
portfolio, ‘The Charles River to the Audson.” 
These views comprise also some pictures of that 
famed historical and scenic country, eastern New 
York. The title is printed on the outside of the 
cover in gilt embossed letters, giving a beautiful 
and artistic finish to the book. This book will be 
mailed upon receipt of six cents in stamps and the 
descriptive book upon receipt of two cents in stamps, 
or eight cents for both. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOLETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D., 
Secretary Lmeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y. ev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
Getionsl House, Boston, Mass; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
poten C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

es. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited im this name, Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and aupport of prangolical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo. Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev.C. P. Osborne 
successor to Barna 8. Snow, Room 601 Congregationa 
House, Boston. A Congregational seciety devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the Bo3ton 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SBHAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston, Annual mem - 
bership $1.00; life membershi $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville st., Roxbury, Mass., 
Corresponding Secretary . Edward 8. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Ss. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso ia- 
tion, offers its services to churches eigen eager or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Seeretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (includirg 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary, S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ten; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Meer ke toad House; Chicago office, 
153 La Salle Street. onations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 


THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the management of the Trustees of the National 
ouncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D.D., 
po gb nes Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d 8t., New 
York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel! B. Forbes, 206 Wethers, 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or atreduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this deparanen 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busl- 
ness Department. AJl contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes Zhe Congregationalist and Christian World. 

e Pilgrim Series of Tisssor Helps and Sunday school 

apers, books for Sunday schoo!ls and home reading, 
eecords and Rennie for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department. to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ll. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERIOAN TRAOT SOCIETY prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. te 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Donations 
and Legacies solicited. Louis Tag, Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D. D. Ely 
¥. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield st. Boston. 


A FARMER’S PARADISE is the Pacific coast, and 
now is the time to take up some of the finest farm- 
ing and fruit-raising land in the world. The Nickel 
Plate Road is selling from Buffalo, N. Y., at $42.50 
to Pacific coast points. Finest train service, includ- 
ing tourist sleepers. Inquire of local agents or L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


Our Investors 
Do Not Speculate 


HE element of chance is as foreign to 
our business as it can be to any human 
enterprise. 
$300,000 worth of suburban built-up real 
estate stands as absolute security for 
$100,000 worth of bonds that we now 


offer in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000, and 6 per cent. must be paid on 
those before any part of our income can 
be applied to other uses. 

These bonds also participate in profits 
at maturity. Write us. 
ESS | UC EE SR Pe ot 


Asseis, $900,000. Capital Stock, §125,000. 
Surplus, $210,000, 


COLUMBIA INVESTMENT AND REAL 
ESTATE CO., 1131 Broadway, New York 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, {31 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


———— 
warren 


f 
| 


~— 


7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued by the City of Seattle in denominations of $200 
and $500, possessing every element of security and cer- 
tainty of promiph payment of interest and principal so 
eagerly sought by careful investurs, can be purchased of 


R. F. GUERIN & CO., Seattle, Wash. 


The odor left by a highly- scented 


The Farmers’ Loan | toilet soap is not agreeable to people 
and Trust Company. of refined tastes. The simple purity 
Chartered $822 of Ivory Soap is generally prefer- 
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Event and Comment 


Chureh work is sure to 
suffer and church re- 
sources to be diminished 
because of the forest fires in the East, 
the floods in the Middle West and the 
cyclones in the South. There is, as yet, 
no long list of houses of worship de- 
stroyed, but our correspondents in vari- 
ous sections of New England tell us of 
the enlistment of many able-bodied peo- 
ple in various communities in efforts to 
avert catastrophe or to repair the damage 
caused thereby. Moreover, it is the one 


The Disasters and 
the Churches 


- absorbing topic to the temporary subordi- 


nation of everything else, and it must 
have been hard last Sunday to direct at- 
tention, under existing circumstances, to 
purely spiritual themes, The strain is 
having its effect, also, in the physical 
well-being of a great many persons. 
Teachers in the public schools are noting 
the ill effects on their pupils. In the 
Western states, particularly Kansas, the 
greater degree of actual suffering and 
destitution makes imperative demands 
upon relief agencies. A letter just at 
hand from Rey. Charles M. Sheldon, 
D. D., of Topeka, says that that city is 
taking care of 10,000 people, housing 
them temporarily in public halls and 
churches, and doing its best to supply 
their immediate necessities. In the rural 
districts the losses will bear heavily upon 
the farming classes, who are naturally the 
main supporters of thechurches. It will 
require large sums of money to re-estab- 
lish the religious and educational work 
of the large cities and the smaller com- 
munities, and Dr. Sheldon is asking for 
contributions from friends outside the 
state to be sent to him and to be distrib- 
uted in behalf of the needy in the city of 
Topeka and elsewhere in the state. 


_ A fine marble bust of Prof. 

- fe ea. Edwards A. Park adorns 
our Congregational Library. 

The pen portrait of him drawn by Dr. 
Gordon which appears in our columns 
this week is of its kind no less likely to 
preserve for posterity the features of 
this great leader of Congregationalism. 
In his prime he was in important respects 
its foremost man. Perhaps no greater 
reward is given to a Christian teacher 
than to perpetuate his influence in the 
progress of the church when that progress 
seemed to him to be retreat. Professor 
Park formulated and in a sense created a 


system of theology which belongs in the 
_ past. When Christian belief moved be- 


yond that system he remained with it. 
But impulses which he had given bore 
Christian thinkers to do what he had 
done boldly and nobly in his earlier 
years—to interpret the teaching of Jesus 


Christ to theirown time. This he taught 
and inspired men to do. That work in- 
sures to him a permanent place in our 
hall of fame. After all else is done that 
is the work which endures. 


This month the celebration 
of the bi-centennial of John 
Wesley’s birth will culmi- 
nate in a series of meetings which will en- 
circle the world. He was born June 28, 
1703. Boston, like other great cities, is 
to honor the founder of Methodism by a 
public service in which representatives 
of several denominations will share. For 
John Wesley is one of the great heroes 
of Christendom, and one of the features 
of the Christianity of the twentieth cen- 
tury is to be the readiness of all its 
branches to glory in the men who are 
their common heritage. We wish that 
Congregationalists might study Wesley’s 
life and work and note the distinctive 
qualities of the Methodism he planted. 
We hope that John Wesley will be the 
theme in thousands of Congregational 
pulpits and prayer meetings this month. 
His experience and doctrine of conver- 
sion of men being made new through 
faith in Christ and living in him, and his 
mission to raise up converted men to wit- 
ness to the truth by which he had been 
saved, furnish the example and the themes 
most needed among us now. His expres- 
sive, earnest, refined face which appeared 
on the cover of The Congregationalist last 
week, for which we are indebted to the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, may 
well be before the minister to inspire 
him as he prepares his sermon, And 
when we remember the vast amount of 
work accomplished by John Wesley, who 
sometimes preached as many as S800 ser- 
mons in a single year, we do not recall 
any sentence of his voluminous literary 
productions more suggestive of the secret 
of the achievement of this man of faith 
than his saying a few months before his 
death in 1791, ‘‘I do not remember to 
have felt lowness of spirits for a quarter 
of an hour since I was born.” 


The Wesley 
Celebrations 


One of the straightest gos- 
pel sermons eyer preached 
in the University of Chi- 
cago—so President Harper says—was that 
with which a fortnight ago Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford of New York initiated his term 
of service as college pastor. He took for 
his text, ‘‘For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” And when 
the normal time for his discourse had 
expired he told his hearers that he had 


The Gospel Still 
Effective 


> 


only just begun and that he intended to 
preach from the same text on all the Sun- 
days that he is to appear before the stu- 
dent body. What a significant indication 
this is of the present disposition of many 
of our leading preachers to keep close to 
the heart of the gospel while voicing it in 
terms that appeal to the mind and heart 
of the twentieth century man. On that 
same Sunday Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus 
preached in Studebaker Theater from the 
text, ‘‘A good soldier of Jesus Christ,’’ 
and told a friend privately afterward that 
he could not hold his hearers three weeks 
in that down-town center unless he gave 
them the gospel. Wemakea tremendous 
mistake if we think that any amount of 
Higher Criticism or of theological recon- 
struction is to dethrone the gospel from 
its supreme place in the forefront of the 
preacher’s message. 


The Prudential Committee 
of the American Board dis- 
cusses questions at each 
weekly meeting which ought to be of 
great interest to all members of our 
churches. If they could be heard by the 
Board’s supporters as they are stated 
at the rooms of the Board they would 
awaken such interest. In the current 
Missionary Herald, Prof. E, C. Moore, 
@ member of the committee, has pre- 
sented a transcript of one of these dis- 
cussions. It shows, for example, that the 
force of the Shansi Mission was prac- 
tically annihilated by the Boxer outbreak 
through the murder of five ordained men, 
a physician and two women missionaries. 
Yet after nearly three years the Shansi 
Mission has not been reopened and the 
native Christians there who suffered so 
much are yirtually abandoned. In the 
wide field men of inestimable worth to 
missions because of their experience are 
being cruelly overworked in their old age. 
Men in the prime of life are being bur- 
dened to such an extent that they are 
almost certain to break down. The na- 
tive agency is being reduced, although 
this policy is fatal, since the hope of 
permanent success is in establishing self- 
supporting churches with a native minis- 
try. In 1893 the Board had 183 ordained 
missionaries, and in 1902 it had 168. But 
with the entire missionary force about 
the same numerically, the number of com- 
municants in the churches has increased 
from 41,522 to 55,645 and the number of 
adherents from 137,831 to 177,676. The 
one reason why the mission force is not 
enlarged is the lack of money. It is said 
that men give readily when they can see 
a definite object which requires their 
aid. No one can read Professor Moore’s 
résumé of the committee’s discussion 


Problems for 
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without seeing a definite object demand- 
ing immediate help; and every Congre- 
gationalist who acknowledges personal 
responsibility for carrying out the com- 
mission of Christ to preach his gospel to 
the world ought to read it. 


If one wants to realize the 
seed Geed troublous and perilous con- 
7 ditions in the midst of which 
our missionaries in Turkey are living to- 
day, he should read the story in another 
-column, of the night in Salonica when 
the recent Bulgarian outbreak occurred. 
Mr. Haskell, the writer, passes over in a 
singularly delicate way the great per- 
-sonal sorrow which that outbreak against 
Turkish rule entailed upon him in the 
-death of his wife. But we find in the 
New York Tribune a letter from its cor- 
respondent on the ground which does 
ample justice to the heroism of Mr. and 
Mrs. Haskell during that night of awful 
-anxiety. A child had just been born to 
them and Mrs, Haskell had not rallied 
-sufficiently to endure the terrible strain, 
though she kept her courage up and did 
-all she could to reassure the members of 
her household while they were waiting 
for dawn. This Tribune correspondent, 
-at the request of Mr. Haskell, acted asa 
pall bearer, as did the American consul. 
As the little funeral train made its way 
to the English cemetery just outside the 
-old town wall there were many indica- 
tions of respect from lookers on, especi- 
ally from Bulgarian women to whom Mrs. 
Haskell had endeared herself. She was 
only thirty-five years old, but her com- 
‘paratively brief service on foreign soil 
adds new luster to the calling of the for- 
eign missionary. One of the touching 
-circumstances of the funeral service was 
the baptizing of her baby girl, who will 
‘bear her name. Who knows but in due 
time she may go back to take up the 
work which her mother began in behalf 
of the very people who seem to have been 
partially responsible for the mother’s 
death ? 


Mr. Leupp, the veteran Wasbh- 
ington correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post, writing on the 
Smoot case and the protest of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly against his being 
seated, although naturally hostile to Mor- 
monism cannot see much legal status for 
the protest. He says that “if the good 
people who are agitating against allowing 
Smoot to sit in the Senate wish a real trou- 
ble to worry over, they could find one in 
the possibility that polygamy may one day 
flourish again in Utah under the protect- 
ive eye of the state law. The particular 
menace of evil against which they are 
struggling is not to be dispelled by the 
exclusion of one man here and there for 
an official position, but only by a better 
"quality of immigration and a more ac- 
tive propaganda of civilization within the 
boundaries of Utah itself.” That is to 
say, emigration to Utah of Gentiles with 
convictions in harmony with Anglo- 
Saxon ideals of chastity, and organized 
missionary and educational propaganda, 
such as our own Home Missionary Society 
and Education Society are doing in Utah 
—these are the real solvents of the Mor- 
mon problem, . No reliance can be placed 
-on pledges given before the state was ad- 
mitted. They will be broken if it is 
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thought politic; and the nation will be 
impotent to inflict punishment. No re- 
liance can be placed on political leaders. 
They have their personal or party ends 
to gain. Immigrants with high ideals of 
chastity, rationally-minded and not mys- 
tical.-sensualists, and led by school teach- 
ers and preachers—these will save Utah 
and the adjoining states which are being 
infected with the virus of Mormonism, 
“that ape of Papacy, grotesquely assert- 
ing the same exclusiveness and lordship 
in the earth, adding a still more grotesque 
attachment of phallic worship, the re- 
sult of sexual hyperesthesia, insolently 
masked as the last oracle of God’”—as 
Dr. Lockhart of Manchester so pun 
gently described it last week at the 
meeting of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety in Providence. 


Returning from an absorbing 
and interesting campaign on 
the Australasian universities, 
Mr. John R. Mott, leader of the Chris- 


Mr. [Mott in 
Australasia 


tian movement among students the world. 


over, reached San Francisco May 25. 
Never have his days and evenings been 
more fully occupied with great public 
assemblages and smaller private confer- 
ences, and the results at such educational 
centers as Melbourne, Sydney, Dunedin 
and Christ church were hardly less strik- 
ing than the remarkable outcome of his 
work in India and Japan a year ago. 
Probably one-half of the student enroll- 
ment of Australia and New Zealand 
heard one or more of his messages. The 
opening meeting at each center was pre- 
sided over either by some prominent na- 
tional or university official. The gov- 
ernor of Ssuth Australia and the lord 
mayor of Melbourne gave him public 
receptions. His itinerary had been care- 
fully arranged by the traveling secretary 
on the ground, and in many places he 
found the soil prepared for the seed which 
he dropped. Not only have many Chris- 
tian students been quickened, but a num- 
ber heretofore indifferent have entered 
upon the Christian life. This outcome of 
his visit is all the more a matter of re- 
joicing because the universities of Aus- 
tralia were practically untouched by the 
great religious awakening of recent 
months under the direction of American 
evangelists. Mr. Mott will now plunge 
into a series of student conferences in 
this country. His round includes Lake 
Geneva, Lake Erie, Northfield and Silver 
Bay. 


When Mr. Mott first visited 
Australia seven years ago, 
he found only five religious 
associations of students. Now forty-five 
efficient organizations with 1,370 members 
bind all the leading institutions together 
in a strong fellowship, while representa- 
tive men as respects literary and athletic 
interests lead the Christian activities. 
There has been a corresponding develop- 
ment of interest in student Bible classes, 
The missionary movement too has taken 
great strides forward. For the forty 
years preceeding 1896, out of 3,000 gradu- 
ates of the universities of Australia and 
New Zealand, less than a dozen had be- 
come missionaries. But during these 
last seven years twenty-two students 
have gone to mission fields and scores of 
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others have volunteered. Comprehensive 
plans are being elaborated for still further 
advance. One of Mr. Mott’s most notable 
achievements was the launching of a for- 
ward missionary movement through two 
special conferences, one in Australia and ~ 
one in New Zealand, at which 664 dele- 
gates were present, many of them having 
to travel long distances. Distinguished 
church leaders participated and Mr. Mott 
gave six addresses besides doing much 
committee work. He regards Australia 
as one of the most favorably situated lands 
in Christendom for exerting missionary 
influence, particularly over the Pacific 
islands, China and India. These two 
great conferences will not only be imme- 
diately fruitful in securing workers for 
waiting fields, but will give the mission- 
ary movement a greater dignity than it 
ever had before in the eyes of college 
men in Australasia. 


sk aca x The Home Missionary 
resident Koosevelt Society meeting in Prov- 

the lamigaat idence with its square 
facing of the duty of 

the Christian Church to the incoming 
foreigner, never more numerous than 
now, is well supplemented by President 
Roosevelt’s admirable speech, last Sun- 
day, in the church in which he worships 
regularly. It was a service of dedication 
of a new edifice. The sect—German 
Reformed—is small. Nothing that the 
President has done while in Washington 
has been more characteristic than his 
seeking out and standing by this rela- 
tively insignificant church, preferring its 
simplicity to the allurements of ritual- 
ism. In his speech the President con- 
tended that ‘“‘the old man going to a new 
country is torn by the roots from all his 
old associations.” Therefore he espe- 
cially needs the care of the church. It 
is a doing as well as a believing church 
that the President wishes tosee. He said: 


We are not to be excused if we selfishly 
sit down and enjoy gifts that have been given 
to us and do not try to share them with our 
poorer fellows coming from every part of 
the world, who, many of them, stand in such 
need of the helping band; who often not 
only meet too many people anxious to as- 
sociate with them for their detriment, but 
too often too few anxious to associate with 
them for their good. .. . No more important 
work ean be done by our people, important to 
the cause of Christianity, important to the 
cause of true national life and greatness here 
in our own land. ... We must in our lives, 
in our efforts, endeavor to further the cause 
of brotherhood in the human family; and we 
must do it in such a way that the men anxious 
to find subject for complaint or derision in 
the churches of the United States, in our 
church, may not be able to find it by pointing 
out any contrast between our professions and 
our lives. This church is consecrated here 
today to duty and to service, to the worship of 
the Creator, and to an earnest effort on our 
part so to shape our lives among ourselves 
and in relation to the outside world that we 
may feel that we have done our part in bring- 
ing a little nearer the day when there shall 
be on this earth a genuine brotherhood of 
men. 


Severe forest fires sweep- 
ing over much of Maine, 
northern Vermont and New Hampsbire, 
the Adirondack region and Long Island, 
N. Y., and some of the eastern Canadian 
provinces have done incalculable damage 
not only to lumber tracts but to settle 
ments, farms and all property in the path 
of the flames ; and in some sections lives 
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have been lost. The severe drought ex- 
tending over the North Atlantic region is 
responsible for this, everything making 
for uncontrollability of the flames if once 
they start. The floods in the upper Miss- 
issippi valley have not abated much. In- 
deed, as we go to press St. Louis is threat- 
ened with a repetition of the sad experience 
of cities farther North. Levees are giv- 
ing way as the flood rolls southward. 
From South Carolina comes news of a 
sudden flooding of the Pacolet River, as 
if by cloudburst, and the sweeping out of 
existence of towns along its course, in 
which were some of the finest of the 
new Southern cotton mills. Property at 
Clifton and Spartansburg, worth several 
million dollars was ruined in a flash; and 
many lives were lost. Now cloudbursts 
can hardly be foreseen or prevented, and 
fire will burn when its fuel is like tinder 
and everything conspires to make for 
conflagration. But broadly speaking both 
flood and fire can be prevented to a very 
considerable extent if forests are treated 
as they should be, and the soil is not 
stripped of its timber in a reckless way. 
Reckless denudation of land causes cli- 
matic and atmospheric conditions favor- 
able to drought, and drought imperils life 
and property in many ways. Denudation 
of the land also makes for floods when 
the rain at last does come. Falling on 
soil devoid of timber or vegetable mold, 
it swiftly races down the hillsides into 
the valleys at a rate and with a volume 
perilous to property and life. When we 
quit indulging in a form of slow suicide 
we shall avoid other perils. Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont need to think 
hard about forestry and state super- 
vision of the lumber industry. Individu- 
alism’s dealing with the problem has 
been a failure. 


President Roosevelt 

has returned to Wash- 
ington after his unprecedented tour in 
the West, and has at once entered upon 
thoroughgoing support of Postmaster- 
general Payne in probing the post office 
department. The Grand Jury of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia last week fourd the 
former superintendent of the free deliv- 
ery department, Mr. A. W. Machen, and 
two of his subordinates guilty of collusion 
in defrauding the Government in purchase 
of supplies. Let the probe keep probing! 


The Postal Scandals 


Stripped of all tech- 
nicalities the. deci- 
sion of a majority of 
the justices of the Supreme Court last 
week, in a murder case appeal question- 
ing the validity of an Hawaiian court’s 
verdict because the plaintiff was denied 
certain rights guaranteed by the Federal 
Constitution, means that a majority of 
the court still hold, as in the insular tar- 
iff cases affecting Porto Rico, that the 
United States Constitution does not of 
its own inherent authority govern con- 
duct in territory of the United States 
when the same becomes a part of the 
property of the nation. Congressional 
action explicitly making the territory 
subject to more or less of the Constitu- 
tion is necessary to make it such a final 
authority in outlying possessions. Jus- 
tices Brown, White, McKenna, Holmes 
and Day unite in this argument, Chief 


An Important Supreme 
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Justice Fuller and Justices Harlan, 
Brewer and Peckham dissenting. Deci- 
sion by a bare majority of the court of 
such a vital question affecting national 
policy and shaping future history so pro- 
foundly is not altogether pleasing. The 
majority doubtless utter the point of 
view of those citizens who put the will of 
the living above doctrines formulated by 
the dead, and who prefer unwritten law 
to a definite, prescribed constitution. In 
short, they are those who prefer the Eng- 
lish to the American system of govern- 
ment. Justice Harlan, expressing the 
mind of the minority of the justices, 
is emphatic in his denunciation of the 
tendency which the court’s recent decrees 
show in putting Congress above the Con- 
stitution and the judiciary as final arbi- 
ters of law. The tendency is not to be 
ignored and may in time be deplored; 
but both the exigencies of statecraft and 
the teachings of students of state-origins 
now are against the older view of the 
sanctity of constitutions. 


Lord Kelvin’s recent strik- 

ing utterance as to the re- 
action of science toward a theistic inter- 
pretation of the universe has stood the 
test ef considerable controversy among 
scientists in the London press. Teleology 
queens it over biology once more. Another 
and later striking deliverance by a scien- 
tist of highest standing has just been 
made before the International Chemical 
Congress sitting in Berlin, by Prof. Sir 
William Crookes, as eminent a chemist 
as Great Britain has, who, in the light of 
recent modifications of theory caused by 
the Rontgen rays and the Becquerel rays 
and the experiments of Curie with radium, 
now says tbat nineteenth century theories 
of matter, the atomic theory, and the law 
of the conservation of energy are destined 
for the smelting pot. These are his 
words: 


What Is Matter 


The nineteenth century saw the birth of 
Rew views regarding the nature of atoms, 
electricity and ether. While our views about 
the composition of matter are generally satis- 
factory today, will that be the case at the end 
of the twentieth century? Do we not again 
see that our investigations have only a tem- 
porary value? Will we be content to see mat- 
ter dissolving into a multitude of revolving 
electrodes? Such a mysterious dissolution of 
atoms appears to be universal. It occurs 
when a piece of glass is rubbed with silk. It 
is present in sunshine, in a raindrop, in 
lightning, in a flame, in a waterfal), and in 
the roaring sea. Although the whole range 
of human experience is too short to form a 
parallax whereby we can foretell the disap- 
pearance of matter, nevertheless it is possible 
that formless nebule will again prevail when 
the hour-glass of eternity has run out. 


Plainly he sees a time when the world 
will become extinct and be resolved again 
into nebule. But even so, the power 
that built up and then resolved again 
will persist and must be accounted for 
now. Dissolution implies a dissolver as 
much as creation implies a creator. 


There are some encourag- 
Mr. Chamber- ing declarations by colonial 
gee ra statesmen to cheer Mr. 
Chamberlain on in his effort to build up 
a policy of reciprocity within the British 
empire. Utterances by the Liberal party 
leaders however, and, so far as we have 
seen them, by the Nonconformist and 
Radical journals of England, all point to 
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stiff opposition. Especially significant 
has been the hostility shown in the reso- 
lutions adopted during the past week by 
assemblies of trades-unionists and by the 
large Co-operative Congress which brings 
together so many of the thrifty artisans 
of England. Sir Henry Campbell Ban- 
nerman’s speech attacking the Chamber- 
lain plan was fierce. It would not be 
surprising if nominal Liberal unity were 
brought about by the issue and a consid- 
erable accession of strength for it from 
the Labor party. It is quite as apparent 
that the scheme will split the Liberal- 
Unionist-Tory coalition, the Spectator for 
instance voicing the emphatic dissent of 
Liberal Unionists, and Tory opposition 
being declared by not a few of the younger 
Tories with Radical leanings. An imme- 
diate appeal to the electors would bring 
defeat for Mr. Chamberlain. That seems 
quite clear. What a campaign of educa- 
tion will do is not so clear. 


Evidently the Russian 
Government cares to 
have American public opinion more fa- 
vorable to it. Otherwise it would not 
have permitted dispatches from St. 
Petersburg announcing that an effort 
will be made to influence American 
journals and shape public opinion ; nor 
would it have made an official announce- 
ment of the Russian side of the massacre 
at Kishineff in the columns of the Chris- 
tian Herald of New York city, a state- 
ment far from satisfactory, its admis- 
sions being damning. This attitude of 
conciliation toward us is quite in con- 
trast with the effort to suppress the 
London Times’ investigations by expel- 
ling its correspondent from St. Peters- 
burg. Michael Davitt’s investigations 
at Kishineff cabled to the New York 
American are conyincing as to Russian 
official complicity. Strong pressure is 
being brought to bear at Washington 
by the Jewish citizens of this country 
to induce President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Hay to act. Possibly they will do 
this. Precedent is against it, and as a 
people we live in a glass house and can- 
not throw stones. The next massacre of 
Italians or Poles resident in this country 
would give Europe a chance to retort in 
kind, and we might not like this. Rev. 
Dr. Lorimer suggests that a commission 
of representative American citizens visit 
St. Petersburg with a protest. That 
Russia, by exiling the Jew, is depriving 
herself of a very much needed type of 
enterprising man is proved by the ability 
and enterprise of the Jewish emigrants 
who come to our shores, gain American 
citizenship, and then return to Russia, 
especially Asiatic Russia, and act as ad- 
vance agents for American manufactur- 
ers. According to an article of Mr. Ford 
in Collier’s Weekly, much of the develop- 
ment of Siberia and Manchuria is due to 
the Jew who has American protection 
and is exploiting American goods. 


Russia and the Jews 


A committee of nine members was appointed 
by the Presbyterian General Assembly to con-- 
sider ways of improving religious instruction 
in churches and schools. Our National Coun- 
cil appointed a committee of Sunday schools 
whose scope is practically the same. Why 
should not these committees and others ap- 
pointed by other denominations confer to-- 
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gether? They have practically the same ends 
in view. And the Editor’s Association of 
Sunday School Periodicals, which is to meet 
in the vicinity of Boston next week, would 
gladly co-operate with them. 


The Vital Point of Home - 
Missions Today 


Grave as have been conditions in past 
years giving pertinence to the call for 
hearty support of home missions, it is 
doubtful whether the situation was ever 
graver than today, and this because of a 
change in type of the immigrants and 
because of their turning to cities rather 
than to the country for domiciles. The 
annual meeting of the C. H. M. S. in 
Providence last week revealed that the 
society’s executive and superiotending 
officials are aware of this crisis. Are 
the churches, their pastors and members 
also aware of it ? 

It is apparent from utterances at the 
Providence meeting that with this altered 
type of immigrant and altered distribu- 
tion of the material for future Protestant 
Christian citizenship heavy burdens are 
thrust upon some of the older auxiliary 
societies, which must for some time to 
come think of themselves and the states 
they serve more than they think of the 
sections of the country to which immi- 
grants in past days have turned and 
toward which much of the wealth of 
Eastern donors also has gone. To be 
plain, New England’s auxiliaries for a 
while must be left free to a large extent 
to labor for the preservation of ideals, 
religious and political, which are precious, 
and needful for the section’s salvation. 

The relative lack of interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the society at the Providence 
meeting by the constituency which sup- 
ports the society is not a sign of health, 
viewed either from the standpoint of the 
society or of thedenomination. It isdue, 
we are confident, to a growing dissatis- 
faction with the system of administra- 
tion that involves so many separate 
meetings rather than to the missionary 
cause itself. Those members present did 
well to express a desire that the execu- 
tive committee arrange for the next 
meeting in conjunction with the National 
Council in Des Moines next fall. This 
will insure a larger attendance of repre- 
sentative men, and give a chance to test 
to a degree the plan urged by the Na- 
tional Council for a joint meeting of the 
societies such a meeting as the Baptists 
now have. 

Assimilation of the foreigner, creation 
of centers of idealism in communities 
tempted to be materialistic, defeat of 
Mormonism, exposition of a democratic 
polity of church government in an age at 
heart democratic, proclamation of a gos- 
pel nurturing and restoring the whole 
man—these are some of the things a pa 
triot and a Christian aids if he supports 
Congregational home missions, Were any 
fair proportion of the increment of wealth 
of the country now piling up being set 
aside by men and women for such use by 
recognized home missionary agencies the 
directors of such societies could meet 
scores and hundreds of openings which 
their superintendents and missionaries 
point out but cannot enter. 

Individuals and churches there are of 
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course whose measure of giving is the 
limit of their love and their purse, and 
whose consecration is beyond question. 
Individuals and churehes there are too 
which would give more were they less 
perplexed by countless appeals and by 
consequent uncertainty as to wise invest- 
ment of such of their income as has been 
set apart. But broadly speaking the 
country over, it is not a day of giving 
until it hurts; and of that which is given 
too much goes for the enrichment of home 
churches and the edification of donors 
rather than to the planting of churches 
in regions beyond and to the succoring 
of needy neighbors. 


The South Weymouth Council 


Two Congregational churches in this 
Massachusetts town stand on opposite 
sides of the same street, nearly facing 
each other. The Old South is the his- 
toric church. About sixty years ago as 
a result of a trouble over the pastor a 
number of members withdrew and formed 
the Union Church. With the removal of 
the pastor the immediate cause of divi- 
sion disappeared, but the separation con- 
tinued. For more than thirty years ef- 
forts which have proved unsuccessful 
have been made to unite the two 
churches, 

The most recent attempt, initiated by 
the Union Church, brought from the Old 
South the statement that it had ‘‘by a 
large majority vote refused to refer the 
matter to council in any shape or form 
whatever.” The Union Church then 
called a council which assembled Feb. 3. 
It included churches of the vyicinage and 
also several of the prominent churches 
of Boston and vicinity. The Old South 
accepted an invitation of the Union 
Church to sit in the council. After a 
public and a private session a committee 
of seven was appointed to examine the 
facts and report to the council. Much 
time has been spent by the committee, 
holding conferences with all the parties 
interested, listening patiently to full 
statements of the history and present 
condition of the two churches. The final 
result of the council, printed on another 
page, deserves special attention, because 
haying been unanimously adopted it will 
stand as a precedent and an exponent of 
Congregational principles. Specifically, 
the council agreed in substance: 


1. That the interests of the denomination 
and of the kingdom of God call for the union 
of these two churches. 

2. That Union Church had taken such steps 
as seemed to it practicable to bring about a 
union. 

3. That the Old South Church had refused 
to entertain any and every practicable propo- 
sition for union. 

4. That Union Church should therefore 
cease for the present making any further 
effort toward union and should devote its 
energies in a large and aggressive way to 
minister to the needs of the town. 

5. That the church deserves the sympathy 
and support of the community toward making 
its ministry most effective. 


The council had no power to compel 
the union of the two churches. It rec- 
ognized the fact that enforced union 
would not secure the end sought—the 
maintenance of a harmonious Congrega- 
tional church to minister to the commu- 
nity. But the council made its convic- 
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tion clear that in a town where one 
church is suflicient to do this work it is 
of the nature of a schism for Congre- 
gationalists to maintain two churches. 
And it gave its sympathy and approval 
to the church which had sought to bring 
about union. It was not called to ap- 
portion the blame for past failures, but 
its members and the public will hold re- 
sponsible whatever party stands in the 
way of union in the future. 

In a denomination which invests its 
power in bishops and ecclesiastical courts 
a union could be secured more promptly 
than by Congregationalists. But we are 
persuaded that the united fraternal judg- 


ment of the churches will in the end 


secure a more real and useful union of 
Christian brethren than any exercise of 
authority could do. We expect in due 
time to be able to point to the result of 
this council in South Weymouth as an 
illustration of the success of our Con- 
gregational polity. 

Meanwhile, we commend the action of 
this council, as representative as any 
likely to be gathered in New England, to 
the consideration of churches maintained 
under conditions similar to those in 
South Weymouth. There are several in- 
stances where in towns increasing slowly, 
if at all, in population, two Congrega- 
tional churches are being maintained to 
the hindrance of each other’s growth and 
influence. Without pronouncing on any 
other specific case than this one, it is 
plainly the judgment of the churches 
that such a condition ought to come to 
an end. The support and sympathy of 
the churches, and we are confident of the 
public also, will be given under such 
circumstances to the church which faith- 
fully tries to bring two church organiza- 
tions into one body. 


As to Leading Prayer Meetings 


It is very much like being hostess at 
the head of a table full of guests. There 
are the good things to be provided by 
previous thought and work, and the invi- 
tations to be sent out. But it is at the 
table itself that the finest qualities need 
to be displayed. If anything goes wrong 
the hostess must uever show any annoy- 
ance, but rather turn the mistake to good 
account. If any important guest fails to 
come or is late, she must blandly smile 
and make such adjustments as are possi- 
ble. Every one must be made to feel at 
home. The bashful and timid young man, 
while not having any important remark 
aimed squarely at him, will be drawn 
into conversation unawares. People will 
be set to conversing in a most interesting 
way who were never suspected of having 
anything interesting about them. Occa- 
sionally a learned guest will be kept talk- 
ing quite by himself when he has struck 
on a line of personal information or ex- 
perience of peculiar value; but most 
likely the conversation is general, darting 
back and forth in a delightful play of 
mind on mind, The gaps between thé 
courses the wise hostess fills herself with 
little observations which seem quite un- 
premeditated, but in reality come from a 
careful study of her company beforehand, 
Ever ready, ever good natured, ever feel- 
ing that the pleasure of her company is in 
her hands, she yet succeeds in making the 
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guests provide most of the intellectual 
feast. 

When you are called upon to lead a 
prayer meeting, it will be well to give up 
the old notion of presiding at a public 
function, and adopt the idea of a hostess 
among her guests. If you do, when they 
go home they will be likely to thank you 
for the delightful hospitality you have 
shown, and secretly desire to come again. 


The Opportunities of the Home 


The home is the true unit of our social 
life; the difficulties and avoidances of 
home duties are danger signals in our 
national and especially in our city life. 
The President struck a needed note of 
warning in what he said about race su- 
icide. When young men and maidens 
cease to feel the thrill of hope and pride 
in the thought that they may have a 
part in the continuing life of the nation 
through children and through children’s 
children, an essential element of true 
race glory has departed which nothing 
can replace. We have heard enough of 
the home as a means of display, of fash- 
ionable leadership, of selfish ease. The 
noble® thought of it is that the home is 
an opportunity for high service to the 
neighborhood, the social order and to 
Christ. 

Hospitality tends to grow more difficult 
for those of moderate means and more 
formal with the rich. It becomes in- 
creasingly necessary, therefore, to select 
our guests upon the highest principles of 
social and of Christian service. We 
must hold together friends and kindred. 
We must make happy hours for boys and 
girls. We must wisely enlarge our circle 
But surely a Christian 
home must also minister by its hospitality 
to the friends of Christ. We are ready 
enough to consider the claims of reci- 
procity, we must also think of those 
of whom Christ thought when he bade 
us: “When thou makest a feast, bid the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind: 
and thou shalt be blessed ; because they 
have not wherewith to recompense thee: 
for thou shall be recompensed in the 
resurrection of the just.” To act in the 
spirit of this injunction, without osten- 
tation and without condescension, is to 
utilize one of the best opportunities of 
Christian hospitality. 

There is no service to state or church 
like that which parents render. Those 
who have brought up children well are 
the greatest public benefactors. The 
central opportunity of the homes which 
God has blessed with children comes in 
connection with that gift. Here, too, 
the gift is not to be considered selfishly. 
Parents must remember that their chil- 
dren are given to them in trust for Chris- 
tian and for social uses. This larger 
thought of child training helps to clear 
up many difficulties and to ward off many 
temptations which threaten the purely 
selfish or narrow-minded parent, to the 
great harm of the child, the loss of the 
parents and injury to state and church. 

True Christian homes are the best 
preachers. The spirit of Christ in the 
family relation cannot be hidden from 
the world. The hospitalities of such a 
home will be testimonies. The boys and 
girls, in their whole attitude toward good 
and evil, will be witnesses for Christ, 
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even though they may as yet have made no 
confession of him. Such a light cannot 
be hidden. A community of such homes 
would be so much like heaven that it 
would bring the spirit of heaven into all 
neighborly relations. We may thank 
God that the opportunity which such 
homes afford is one which God has 
given to many of us and that its best 
use depends on neither wealth nor learn- 
ing, but on simple faith and cheerful 
courage, patient work and loving nope 
for men. 


In Brief 


Dartmouth College’s growth has compelled 
enlargement of its chap3l. Religion has a 
chance at Dartmouth: 


Three Tufts College students were expelled 
last week for “‘ cutting ehapel”’ more than the 
law allowed. Liberty became license, and the 
ax fell. 


The Assembly Herald, the missionary peri- 
odical of the Presbyterian churches, came 
within $271 of paying its expenses last year. 
What other denomination can show as good 
a record for its missionary magazines and 
papers ? 


The wheat crop of India this year, accord- 
ing to official estimates, will be the largest 
ever known. Thus compensation comes for 
the years of famine. What treasures the soil 
withholds at one season it yields at another 
under faithful tillage. 


So many announcements of summer camps 
for boys appear in the newspapers as to make 
it evident that this form of outdoor life is 
rapidly gaining in popularity. We know of 
none more attractive than Camp Durrell, de- 
scribed in another column. We are glad to 
note one or two camps for girls also. 


The old controversy as to whether God sends 
rain in answer to prayer is likely to be re- 
vived by the drought.. In the Roman Catholic 
and Episcopal churches of Greater New York 
prayers for rain began last Saturday. A rain- 
maker, Prof. Carl F. Meyer, is also getting 
ready his explosive balloon apparatus. Rain 
came on Monday morning. 


The Boston Herald reported that the South 
Weymouth Congregational Council last week 
held a stormy session of about four hours. 
No signs of a storm appeared in the council, 
whose discussion of the delicate questions at 
issue was harmonious and whose result was 
unanimously adopted. But the reporter’s 
imagination made the item newsy. 


Two published sermons are before us, both 
by distinguished American preachers. The 
one bearing the latest date shows by its ideas 
and by many of its sentences, that it is an imi- 
tation of the earlier one, without improving 
on it. It was published by request. The 
preacher who has yielded to the temptation 
to crib could not resist the temptation to 
print. Facilis descensus Averno. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly had 
before it a resolution condemning Sunday 
travel, especially en route to General Assem- 
blies. After adopting an amendment to the 
effect that that assembly was guiltless, the 
resolution was adopted. It must have been 
aimed at Presbyterian gatherings of past 
years. The satisfaction over the improve- 
ment of the assembly in Sunday observance 
might better have been expressed in a more 
positive form. 


The London Examiner prints the names 
and addresses of one hundred and twenty 
Congregational ministers who have de- 
clared their purpose to refuse to pay the 
Education Rate. Premier Balfour’s state- 
ment in Parliament that he had heard noth- 
ing of the Passive Resistance movement, which 
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was received with cheers and laughter, was 
the best service he could render to promote 
the movement. The advocates of it are few 
and weak in Parliament but the cool, deliber- 
ate exasperation of Free Churchmen by goy- 
ernment leaders is stirring the nation a3 it 
was not stirred by the Boer war. 


“In my work and its rewards, I have envied 
not the physician, lawyer, engineer, banker, 
professor, politician, or man of wealth, power 
or fame. I have felt that while their work, 
grand as it is, influences men chiefly for this 
world, that of the minister of the gospel tells 
in eternity.” So said Dr. William E. Griffis 
when tendering, two weeks ago, his resignation 
as pastor of the church in Ithaca, N. Y. 
That’s a good confession for any man to 
make and especially for one whe like Dr, 
Griffis feels now that Providence calls him 
to “closer concentration of time and service 
in the historical and literary field.” 


Rey. Dr. N. D. Hillis, after presiding at the 
Home Missionary meeting in Providence, last 
week, went home to prepare a stirring sermon 
on the wickedness of sectarianism and the 
need of ending denominational rivalry in 
small towns and villages. ‘‘The time has 
come,’’ he said, “for business men and mis- 
sionary societies in the East to acknowledge 
that the whole thing is shameful and the 
worst of mismanagement. In this country 
there have been reduplications of church 
plants until millions and millions of dollars 
have been wasted.” Secretary Choate of the 
C. H. M.S. reports a fair degree of comity 
between Congregationalists and Presbyte- 
rians now. 


Mrs. Eddy, founder of the Christian Science 
movement, has taken Mr. Paul Elmer More’s 
article in the Independent seriously. She 
wishes it to be known that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson had nothing to do with furnishing 
her with her ideas. ‘ All that I am in reality 
God has made me.”’ To the mystery of the 
presence of evil in the world is added now 
the mystery of the wherefore of Mrs. Eddy, 
who is tickled to readin the National Maga- 
zine that she “‘stands eighth in a list of 
twenty-two of the foremost living authors.” 
Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures 
is now in its 247th thousand, and it sells for 
$3.18 a copy in the cheapest binding, and 
costs to make probably about seventy-five 
cents. Emerson and Alcott had a less luecra- 
tive form of transcendentalism. Dr. Henry 
van Dyke preaching at Princeton to the grad- 
uating class last Sunday said: ‘‘ You will find 
a monstrous falsehood disguised in senti- 
mental costume in the very modern comedy 
of Christian Science, which dresses the denial ~ 
of evil in pastoral garb of white frock and 
pink ribbons like an innocent shepherdess 
among lambs.” 


We really seem to have reached the final 
chapter in the ecclesiastical episode in which 
Dr. Lorimer and Tremont Temple, Boston, 
have occupied the center of the stage for so 
long a period. He now says “no” in such 
unmistakable terms that even his most ardent 
admirers must cease from their troubling and 
give themselves unreservedly to the search for 
another leader for this great working church, 
We are among those who recognize and prize 
Dr. Lorimer’s signal ability in many directions 
but we are confident that it will be possible 
to find somewhere within the Baptist denomi- 
nation a man, and perhaps several men, capa- 
ble of taking up the work which Dr. Lorimer 
laid down in Boston nearly two years ago. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
that from the press of the Fleming H. Revell 
Co, he is about to issue his first novel. Its 
title is The Master of Millions, and it is said 
to be a strong and dramatic story dealing with 
present day issues projected against the back- 
ground of life in Great Britain and Australia 
Evidently Dr. Lorimer has beer doing some- 
thing this last two years besides watching the 
mails from Boston. 
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By 


The earliest ancestors of our faith were 
nomads, and the imprint of their wander- 
ing life has been left indelibly upon the 
Christian religion. We call ourselves 
pilgrims and strangers. We say that on 
the solid earth we are but sojourners, 
and that only for a little while. We 
learned these words from the ancient men 
of the desert. Every day the men who 
dwelt in tents were impressed with the 
mutability of human things. The tent 
could be pitched here or there or any- 
where; and in all the shiftings of the 
desert life, there was little sense of per- 
manence or home. 

In this ancestry of our religion, we see 
the wise providence of God. For if re- 
ligion gives us anything, it must give us 
the sense of something fixed amid the 
uncertainties, something stable amid the 
instabilities of life; and before we can 
appreciate the city that standeth fast, 
whose foundations are in the holy moun- 
tains, we must have the insecurity of all 
things earthly borne in upon our soul. 
Now the life of the early Hebrews was 
fitted to impress them with just this 
sense of ceaseless change amid the un- 
changing monotony of the desert; and 
this sense of the uncertainties and shift- 
ableness of human life has been stamped 
forever into the language of our religion 
by the wandering fathers of our faith. 

Both the city and the tent have their 
contribution to make to religion—the city 
with its suggestion of social activities 
and obligations, the tent with its sugges- 
tion of frailty and change. The oneisa 
prophecy of the heavenly Jerusalem 
where men dwell together as brethren in 
unity; the other is the fragile symbol of 
our earthly life which oftentimes seems 
to have no foundation anywhere, but 
shifts its place with the changing days, 
and finally vanishes away. City and tent 
alike have had their place in the shaping 
and coloring of religious thought, and 
the service of the tent is not likely to be 
forgotten, for its image is ever before us. 

_ Here today and gone tomorrow; that is 
the message of the tent. Nothing todo 
but pull up the tent pins, and the home 
has vanished as at the touch of a wizard’s 
wand. Thereis no home in all the desert; 
all the desert is a home. There is no 
home but God. 

Such were the thoughts that may have 
risen in nomad hearts. Such at any rate 
is the thought which the writer of the 
brave epistle to the Hebrews sees in the 
heart of Abraham, as he wanders about 
from spot to spot in the land that was 
not his own. It was indeed his own in 
the divine purpose, but it was not yet his 
by possession; battles must be fought 
and blood spilt, ere his descendants can 
call the land theirown. So he wandered 
up and down with a sense of the pathos 
of things at the heart of him. 

He had left his dear distant eastern 
home for this western land where he 
was forever to be but a pilgrim and 
stranger. But in the heart of the wan- 
derer was the solace of a better home to 
come—in the city which has the founda. 
tions. ‘‘ By faith he became a sojourner 
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Dwelling in Tents 


Prof. J. E. Mc Fadyen, Knox College, Toronto 


in the land of promise, as in a land not 
bis own, dwelling in tents... for he 
looked for the city which hath the foun- 
dations, whose builder and makeris God.” 
There are some who suppose that he saw 
in vision some great, noble city like the 
Jerusalem of David or Solomon, and that 
some such royal capital was to be the 
issue and the compensation of the rela- 
tively meager life of the tent, to which 
his own days were doomed. But the 
thought in so great a passage must be 
larger than that. The city which will 
comfort the heart that is worn with the 
changes and disappointments of the tent 
is not the city made with hands, but the 
city whose designer and fashioner is God. 

Dwelling in tents, and looking for the 
city—does not that describe the life of 
the profounder souls of every age? And 
into every life, however unreflecting, 
there come times when the awful uncer- 
tainties which beset us behind and before, 
and which on the smoother planes of life 
are so easily and so conveniently for- 
gotten, assume an almost ghastly reality. 
Two trains collide in the dead of night; 
and beautiful homes are dissolved for- 
ever. Death makes inroads, numerous 
and surprising and cruel, upon our friend- 
ships. Within a few weeks, friend after 
friend goes away to the silent land; till 
we feel that the very ground is trem- 
bling beneath our feet. We are so 
appalled by our impotence to keep with 
us those whom we love and by their im- 
potence to remain with us, so vexed by 
the might of powers which we can neither 
control nor persuade, that we yearn in 
our anguish for a city with foundations, 
Our poor tents have no depth of earth. 
The tent is as unstable as the sand on 
which it is pitched ; even on the hillside 
it is exposed to every wind that blows. 
We need a sight of the city whose foun- 
dation is the Rock of Ages. 

It is a daring and beautiful thought 
that the patriarch should look for a city. 
The author of this epistle, like Isaiah 
and every other true prophet, is very 
bold; for the cities with which he was 
familiar were anything butdivine. What 
was Jerusalem? The holy city in name, 
but not in deed or truth. It was the city 
that had slain the prophets and crucified 
the greatest Prophet of all. Of Rome he 
must have known at least by hearsay. 
And what was Rome? To its unspeaka- 
ble corruption there is a melancholy una- 
nimity of testimony; we know it from 
Juvenal, from Paul, from poets and his- 
torians only too many. And what was 
Athens, mother of arts and eloquence? 
Her educated men received the earnest 
message of the greatest preacher of the 
age with mingled curiosity and scorn, 
Alexandria, Ephesus, everywhere it was 
the same. One would hardly have been 
surprised to find the author of the epistle 
rejecting the city as a godless thing, and 
finding his ideal in the ancient, simple 
life of the tent. But it is not so. The 
home of his heart is the city—the city 
of God, 

The city and the tent offer many points 
of contrast; as, for example, between 


the life of the one and the loneliness of 
the other. But the particular contrast — 
in the writer’s mind at this point is that 
between the permanence of the one and 
the impermanence of the other. The city 
has foundations, the tent has none. The 
writers of the Bible were haunted by the 
insecurities of life ; they knew themselves 
to be but pilgrims and strangers, and 
their life to be but as a vapor that ap- 
peareth for a little time and then vanish- 
ethaway. But they lifted up their hearts 
in the thought of the security of the city 
of God. 

With much emphasis and beauty John 
dwells upon the fact that that city has 
twelve foundations. It was for founda- 
tions that they longed, and they found 
them in the city whose builder and maker 
is God. Every earthly friendship is sun- 
dered some day. Sooner or later every 
fabric raised by earthly hands will totter. 


But 
They stand, those halls of Zion, 


Conjubilant with song. s 


The thought here is a mystic one. It 
was by faith that Abraham saw the city, 
and the city which he saw was in the 
world beyond. That is the vision which 
can make any man feel secure amid the in- 
securities. In that he can take refuge 
when the earth seems to reel, and a sense 
of homelessness gathers about his heart. 
His citizenship is in heaven, and nothing 
can rob him of the portion that is laid up 
for him in the new Jerusalem, the city of 
the living God that stands fast forever. 

Butelsewhere we are reminded—and do 
we not need the reminder ?—that the holy 
city is in our world, as well as in the world 
beyond, that it is a city built upon both 
sides of death, and that it “comes down 
from God out of heaven.” ‘* Behold,” says 
the apostle who saw it and described it, 
almost in the words of older oracles— 
‘*behold, the tent of God is with men, and 
he shall have his tent with them, and 
they shall be his peoples, and God him- 
self shali be with them, and be their 
God.’’ No wonder he says, Behold. For 
what a vision is this! We seem to be 
back in the ageof tents again. But when 
God pitches his tent where men pitch 
theirs, the very desert shall rejoice and 
blossom, and men will call it home. 

The clustering tents of that great mul- 
titude which no man can number, with 
the tent of God in the midst, what will it 
be but in very truth a city of God? And 
is not the vision in part already fact? 
God has come down and dwelt among us, 
and men have beheld his glory, and some 
are this day reflecting that glory and 
being transformed into the same image. 
The city of God is coming down from 
heaven. It is with us. Every day its 
walls are rising—in service faithfully ren- 
dered, in the will of God willingly done. 
The city of God is both a vision and a 
fact, a hope and a present reality. It has 
been the dream and the consolation of all 
who have felt the evanescence of mortal 
things. 

But it is more thanadream. To take 
part in the building of that city is the 
duty and joy of every one who believes in 
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it. The heroes of Hebrew history, whose 
faith is immortalized in the brilliant sum- 
mary of this eleventh chapter, played 
their part well. We shall play ours by 
working in the inspiration of their exam- 
ple. Compassed about by that great 
cloud of witnesses, let ws too run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before ws. 
Thus even here we shall have a foretaste 
of citizenship in that city which hath the 
foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God. 


Yale Divinity Commencement 


Commencement week opened with a com- 
munion service led by Professor Bacon and 
Dean Sanders. The baccalaureate sermon 
by Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, D. D., of Brown 
University, upon The Finality of Jesus, was 
pronounced by all superior to anything in 
recent years. He began by saying, “ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the centenary of whose birth 
we have just been celebrating, had the ability 
to arouse and inspire but not to direet those 
whom he had awakened. Fixity or finality 
to him was impossible. From him we get the 
passion for reality; but we must have some- 
thing different and more—the sense of the 
finality of Jesus—not that Jesus brought in 
dogmas which preclude further study and 
thought, nor that his teaching was a complete 
revelation on all subjects; but on two sub- 
jects, our relation to God ‘and our relation 
to one another, he has spoken the last and 
greatest word.” He then proceeded to a more 
detailed consideration of the finality of Jesus 
in the field of ethics. 

The final competition for the Downes prizes 
of $50 and $40 for excellency in Scripture and 
hymn reading was held the day before Com- 
mencement instead of in the middle of the 
year as formerly. The prizes were awarded 
as follows: Seniors: J. E. Rees, first; A. T. 
Thompson, second; Middlers: C. F. Ekins, 
first; R. W. Roundy, second. 

The custom of holding an open diseussion 
of some topic in theology by the alumni was 
revived this year. The subject, Working 
Theories of the Atonement, was ably opened 
by Rev. W. W. McLane, D.D., Rev. E. A. 
George and Dr. Newman Smyth. This fea- 
ture, with the reunion of the Class of 1893, 
drew back an unusually large number of the 
alumni. 

The graduating exercises, after the invoca- 
tion by Rey. C. E.. Jefferson, D. D., consisted 
of an address to the class by Professor Bacon, 
music by the chorus, and these addresses 
by members of the class: The Power of Per- 
sonality in the Cure of Souls, E. A. Ralph; A 
Plea for a Larger Use of Fixed Forms of 
Prayer in Public Worship, J. E.° Gregg; 
The Mysticism of Frederick Robertson, H. F. 
Smith; The Missionary Motive in Modern 
Theology, R. G. Clapp; A Plea for the Jew, 
¥F, L. Ballard. The Hooker fellowship, giv- 
ing two years of study abroad, is awarded to 
R. G. Clapp, with the privilege of postponing 
it one year to remain as director of religious 
work and instructor in missions. The pro- 
gram also announced these honors: degree 
of B. D, Summa cum Laude, R. G. Clapp; 
Magna cum Laude, F. L. Bullard, J. B. Gregg, 
C. H. Harrison; cum Laude, S. H. Buell, R. R. 
Harwell, P. E. Gross, A. A. Madsen, H. F. 
Smith, A. T. Thompson. B. G. O. 


Dr. Pearsons has announced to Yankton 
College a gift of $50,000 for endowment pro- 
vided the college raises $50,000 not later than 
Noy. 1 of this year. The condition imposes 
a heayy burden upon President Warren in the 
task of raising so much money in so short a 
time. He, however, undertakes it with his 
characteristic courage and energy and is 
confident that friends both West and East 
will rally to this challenge. When secured, 
this $100,000 will bring the productive funds 
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of the college nearly to the quarter-million 
mark. 


Hartford Seminary Commence- 
ment 


Closing exercises of the sixty-ninth year 
began Monday, May 25, with oral examina- 
tions in Hebrew and Medieval Church His- 
tory. A morning was devoted to an examina- 
tion in church music, followed by mid-day 
prayers in the chapel. 

At the annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, the attendance was the largest on 
record, and uncommon interest and loyality 
were manifested. Short addresses were given 
by representatives of ten classes and the three 
different alumni associations of New England, 
and an interesting symposium followed on the 
subject, Encouragements and Discourage- 
ments in My Pastoral Experience, and How I 
Am to Meet Them. The speakers appointed 
were Rey. Messrs. J. H. Hobbs, F. N. Mer- 
riam and F. S. Brewer. 

The anniversary dinner was served in the 
Case Memorial Library, and the occasion was 
one of the most noteworthy in the history of 
the institution. Attendance was considerably 
in excess of that of former years. Dr. R. T. 
Hall of New Britain presided. Prof. M. W. Ja- 
cobus, acting president of the seminary, spoke 
in the warmest terms of the retiring president, 
Dr. Chester D. Hartranft, whose withdrawal 
from the administrative office, after twenty- 
five years of service in connection with the 
seminary, is a matter of deep regret. Pro- 
fessor Jacobus also referred to president- 
elect Mackenzie, paying highest tribute to his 
personality, his scholarship, his extraordi- 
nary powers as teacher, preacher and man of 
affairs, and his peculiar fitness to follow in 
the steps of his distinguished predecessor. 
Other speakers were Dr. Michael Burnham of 
St. Louis, Pres. G. Williamson Smith of Trin- 
ity College, Rev. W. DeLoss Love and Mayor 
Sullivan of Hartford, Rev. E. A. Chase of 
Wollaston, Mass , and Warren B. Seabury of 
the graduating class. 

The ivy exercises consisted of the class his- 
tory by Gilbert Lovell, poem by R. A. Dun- 
lap, and oration by W. B. Seabury. At the 
graduation exercises Dr. N. D. Hillis delivered 
an address on Oliver Cromwell and the new 
problems of modern Puritanism, and Profes- 
sor Jacobus gave the charge to the graduat- 
ing class. a 

The graduating class numbers twenty-two, 
two of whom are women, both daughters of 
foreign missionaries. The degree of Master 
of Sacred Theology was conferred on Lilla F. 
Morse and William L. Wilkinson. These 
prizes were awarded: Hebrew, to Fred F. 
Goodsell, 1905; systematic theology, Charles 
S. Gray, 1904; evangelistic theology, Ashley 
D. Leavitt, 1903; Greek, Alice S. Browne, 
1903. The ecclesiastical Latin prize was 
divided between George W. Owen and Walter 
B. Pitkin, both 1903. The fellowship for two 
years of foreign study goes to W. B. Pitkin. 

8, Pea Ds 


_A Genuine Congregational 
Summer Assembly 


Congregationalists of this country are to 
have a summer assembly all by themselves. 
The Bible School at Lakeside, O., last August 
was so satisfactory that it has been decided 
to plan for an annual meeting of a like sort 
and a more suitable place has been chosen— 
Pottawotamie Point, sixty-five miles north- 
east of Chicago, near New Buffalo, Mich. 
It is close to the lake shore and sufficiently 
secluded, yet easy of access by rail as well as 
water. The date is Aug. 15-31, the instruct- 
ors, President King and Dean Bosworth of 
Oberlin and Dean Sanders of Yale, and the 
theme, the progress in the revelation of Jesus 
to his disciples. The Bible Study lectures will 
be in the forenoon, recreation in the afternoon 
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and popular lectures and concerts in the even- 
ing. Such men as Dr. Willard Scott and Rey.. 
C. W. Hiatt will lecture, but the great pur- 
pose will be the study of the gospels in the- 
light of their historic setting. 

It is the desire and aim of the managers to 
secure the co-operation of all Congregation- 
alists from the Atlantic to the Pacific. A 
sectional meeting is farthest from their 
thought. The Central Passenger Association 
has granted one fare for the round trip un- 
solicited. The triennial convention at Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, with ten states- 
represented, unanimously indorsed the assem- 
bly. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis-- 
consin, Missouri and Kansas passed resolu- 
tions of hearty approval at their state meet- 
ings in May, and expressions of interest and’ 
approval have conie from states from Iowa to 
Vermont, 

Board at restaurant and lodging in new 
tents with floors can be had for less than a 
dollar a day; board and lodging in cottage 
for a dollar a day or with one person in a 
room for a dollar and a quarter. Special 
trains will run from Michigan City for the- 
benefit of those who wish hotel accommoda- 
tions. 

Mr. E. K. Warren of Three Oaks, Mich., is. 
building a fine new auditorium, and he is 
likely also to give a tract of land. Further 
information may be had from the secretary- 
treasurer, Rev. H. S. Wannamaker, Elyria, O:. 

E. O. M. 


Prof. George Adam Smith’s 
Illness 


It was a sudden and painful interruption of 
Prof. George Adam Smith’s extensive Ameri- 
can tour when he was overtaken by typhoid 
fever about the 20th of May in Cleveland, 0, 
where he had been lecturing at the college 
for women connected with Western Reserve 
University. Sinee his arrival in America 
during the last week in April he had been 
kept busy lecturing in Union Theological 
Seminary, at Yale University, at Andover 
and at Mt. Holyoke College. He had about 
completed his work at Cleveland when, with 
little warning, he became a victim of typhoid 5. 
and in order that the best of care and medical 
attendance might be available, he was removed 
to the Lakeside Hospital. This isa large, well- 
ordered institution on one of the bluffs of the 
city overlooking Lake Erie. 

The case thus far is a mild one, and has de- 
veloped no unfortunate complications. Aside 
from intense and prolonged headaches the pa- 
tient is as comfortable as could be expected 
under the circumstances. Ministerial breth- 
ren on the ground like President Thwing and 
Dr. Hiram C. Hayden and pastors of various 
churches are assiduous in their attention, 
and the doctors and nurses speak of him as- 
an uncommonly good patient. Mrs. Smith 
was apprised of his condition by cable and 
on short notice left her Glasgow home, sailing 
by the Teutonic from Liverpool, and reached 
New York last week Wednesday, June 3,. 
where she was met by Prof. Francis Brown 
of Union Seminary, an old-time friend of Mr. 
Smith. She hastened at once to the bedside 
of her husband. 

Dr. Smith is bearing this novel and disagree- 
able experience with fortitude. It will prob- 
ably necessitate postponing his other lecture 
appointments in America until next year or 
even later. He was intending togo te Chicago 
University and to the Pacific coast to speak 
at the State University in Berkeley Cal., and 
at the Pacific Seminary in Oakland. He also 
had made engagements for some of the Chau- 
tau quan summer assemblages. 

From many Americans who have learned 
to love Dr. Smith even more than they respect 
his scholarship, are going forth earnest wishes 
and prayers for his speedy and complete re- 
covery. Few Britishers have endeared them- 
selves to us so much as this distinguished 
scholar and noble Christian gentleman. 


The Achilles of Our Camp” 


An Acute and Inspiring Characterization of the Late Dr. Edwards A. Park 4 


Among the multitude of names of ministers 
suggested by a visit to the library of the asso- 
ciation I select four for special mention. The 
first is Edwards A. Park, preacher, teacher, 
scientific theologian, leader here in Massachu- 
setts for an entire generation in every great 
interest of the churches of our order. 

In looking back upon the career of this re- 
markable man, itis essential to bear in mind 
that in common with the generation to which 
he belonged, he became involved in the most 
surprising and radical revolution in Christian 
history. We shall utterly fail in justice toour 
great predecessors if we overlook this su- 
preme fact. Here and there, indeed, a seer 
escaped the doom that overtook suddenly as 
a thief in the night an entire generation of 
scholars, thinkers, teachers and preachers; 
here and there an original mind anticipated 
the coming change, and like a wise sailor 
caught its power with all sails set. It was 
otherwise with the mass of even able and 
noble men. A new view of nature, a new 
sense of history, a new conception of literary 
and historical criticism, a new application of 
scientific method, and the subjection to crit- 
ical consideration of every human interest, a 
new consciousness of the work of the great 
historic thinkers of mankind, and the en- 
trance of theology into the arena of philo- 
sophie debate, with afair field and no favor, 
brought about, within the space of a decade, 
an ineredible change in the world of thought. 
Men who were in the vanguard in 1870, found 
themselves in the rear guard in 1880. When 
these men saw their work as scholars discred- 
ited, their methods as Biblieal interpreters 
disowned, their systems of theology, built up 
with immense ability and devotion, wholly 
disregarded, it is not strange that they lost 
their finest temper, that they failed in sympa- 
thy with the new era, that they grew, in some 
instances, hostile and bitter to younger men, 
that they set themselves with Herculean 
strength to avert what they regarded as a 
calamity. That new order could not be 
averted. It is in vain that the strongest stand 
in the path of the inevitable. Edmund Burke 
could not arrest that insurrection of human- 
ity—the French Revolution, and Daniel Web- 
ster could not suppress the burning assertion 
of the Puritan conscience in the presence of 
human slavery. Prayers and imprecations 
may do much, but they cannot control the 
dawn or hold back the rising sun. The new 
era came, with the sudden and quiet might of 
daybreak, smiling serenely in the face of op- 
position, and men who had hitherto conquered 
or controlled everything were smitten helpless 
as from the bow of Apollo. We must ante- 
date this hour of unhappy opposition to the 
progress of the world, we must go back to the 
earlier time, if we would do justice to the 
men of heroic size who led thought and who 
inspired life in the generation preceding our 
own, 

Professor Park represents that large class 
of conservative men whose merit is likely to 
be unrecognized on account of their want of 
relation to our time. He was of his class 
easily the first. He knew the New England 
churches, the New England ministry, the 
New England theology and the earlier New 
England character and traditions as few men 
have ever known them. He was a preacher 
unequaled in his order, one whose great ser- 
mons became traditions of power in all the 
denominations and among all types of belief. 
Men will differ in their judgments about such 
matters as they’do about everything else; 
still I am inolined to think that the greatest 


* From the address at the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the American Congregational Association, May 25, 
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sermon ever preached in Boston—greatest for 
immediate impression upon one of the most 
intellectual audiences ever assembled in the 
city and for its recogniton of the function of 
life in theology—was Professer Park’s dis- 
course on The Theology of the Intellect and 
the Theology of Feeling. The sermon was 
preached in 1850 in the old Brattle Street 
Chureh before the Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers of Massachusetts. Among 
those who heard it, Unitarians and Trini- 
tarians alike, there was but one conviction 
concerning it, and that was of its transcend- 
ent power. Professor Park was then in his 
forty-second year, and if he had allowed his 
thought in that great discourse to control and 
shape his entire teaching, instead of being 
the last of the old order of theologians he 
would have become the first of the new. If 
he had utilized his insight that the content 
of genuine Christian feeling is an eternal 
content, while the theories of the intellect 
chase each other, in their discovered inad- 
equacy as philosophy, like shadows over the 
summer grass; if he had turned the intellect 
upon the deposit of faith laid up in the Chris- 
tian heart, stored in the Christian conscious- 
ness, treasured in the soul of Christ; if he 
had allowed the enlightened conscience to 
cleanse the Augean stable of the medizval 
understanding, Edwards A. Park would have 
stood for the dawn of a new day in American 
theology. The promise of all this burned in 
the eloquence of that sermon; a promise un- 
fulfilled by Park, but now receiving, fulfill- 
ment by the men who have entered into his 
labors. 

Upon serious subjects Professor Park was 
probably the greatest teacher that we have 
ever had. He made preachers, and filled the 
pulpits of the land with them. In the power 
of creating enthusiasm for the calling of the 
preacher he has never been excelled. He was 
a master in the realm of thought. He gave to 
New England divinity an expression which 
for ingenuity and dialectical force has never 
been surpassed. He was a tireless promoter 
of all forms of sacred learning, and eagle-eyed 
in the recognition of young men of promise. 
Scores of the men who afterwards became 
scholars of national fame, and who grieved 
their teacher by undermining or shelling the 
forts that he had constructed, were frank in 
the confession that Professor Park first in- 
spired them with the scholar’s enthusiasm 
and directed them in the selection of the 
subjects in which they rose to authority. 

This fascinating man has another distine- 
tion. He was a master in the delineation of 
character. Here his sermon on Moses Stuart 
may well serve as a model. Nothing could 
well be finer than its appreciation and its 
honest and yet reverent indication of limita- 
tions. His biographies of Samuel Hopkins 
and Nathaniel Emmons are unique in the 
class of literature to which they belong. Pro- 
fessor Park had an eye for a heroic character, 
a vision that took, with immense vividness, 
the image of the great personality in its lead- 
ing features and in its significant detail. He 
possessed in a remarkable degree the histor- 
ical imagination, and where ‘his sympathies 
were keenly enlisted, working as they did 
through an intellect of sleepless critical 
activity, the result was a portrait of a kingly 
person drawn to the life. His biographies 
never sink into blind adulation. They are 
never mere appreciations. As a delineator 
of character he had the fear of God before his 
eyes. He does not idealize his hero out of 
all relation to the facts and the characteristics 
of his career. He sees the real hero, and has 
the good sense to know that in the lights and 


shadows, in the colors gay and gray, brilliant 
and dark, are the materials for an authentic 
portrait of the great man, and one immeasur- 
ably more potent than that which uncritical 
homage and unchastened imagination can 
paint. 

Professor Park was a man memorable for 
his wit, his humor, his sarcasm; a man from 
whom came, for a generation, the larger part 
of all the good stories, and a considerable por- 
tion of the keenest comments on current af- 
fairs. He constructed out of anecdote a ritual 
of humor, and one could wish that the ritual 
might become record. It must be confessed 
that this great man had bitter prejudices ; but 

“outside the circle of these sad infirmities, a 
more accomplished gentleman one could not 
meet. He was absolutely free from vanity, 
clean of every form of vulgar egoism, ready to 
give and ready to receive the flow of wit and 
of wisdom. 

Professor Park was an imperial personality. 
In his presence even extraordinary men 
looked undistinguished. Lacking indeeda rich 
nature, wanting in originality, entirely with- 
out the gifts and the sympathies of the seer, he 
was the incarnation of keen intellect, logical 
alertness, dialectical skill; and he was this in 
thorough accord with his native bent, and 
in the highest degree of accomplishment—in 
disciplined, compact, commanding character. 
Let us be magnanimous toward the mighty. 
The Greeks did not forget Achilles because of 
his wrath; they even found in that wrath an 
epical significance. Let us recall tonight the 
Achilles of our camp, his well-proportioned 
and towering figure, his finely molded head, 
his eagle features—their keenness, their force 


and their fire; his voice of melody and com-— 


mand, his intelligence filling, shaping, sway- 
ing his whole being, the impassive face and 
the avalanche of humor, or wit, or sarcasm, 
or critical remark, the iron will that would 
have made him the first of stoics, thaloyalty 
to his convictions that enabled. him to confront 
and fight almost single-handed a revolution in 
belief, the composure and the uncomplaining 
fortitude of the fighter, his high disdain as of 
an eagle in defeat, his unfailing dignity, his 
unembittered and unbroken spirit, his impe- 
rial manhood. The portrait of this man, could 
we but find one with skill to paint it, would 
add to the distinction of any hall of fame. 


Installation at Auburn, Me, 


The High Street Church of Auburn, Me., received 
last week by installation its twelfth pastor in the 
person of Rev. G. Walter Fiske, late of South Had- 
ley Falls, Mass. Mr. Fiske’s examination brought 
out a theological belief that was clear and mode- 
rately conservative. In the course of it he stated 
that he “found letter-writing most useful in per- 
sonal work;” that he “kept a bookkeeper’s ac- 
count of all the souls in his parish;” and that he 
had “ been trying for the five years of his preaching 
to get away from big theological words.’ Dr, 
Smith Baker of Portland, in bis charge to the pas- 
tor, asserted that ‘‘ any church was large enough for 
any minister,” and warned the candidate, “ Don’t 
preach sermonettes.” Rey, P. F. Marston of Lewis- 
ton counseled the people to remember that “ minis- 
ters do not like to preach to wood, even on rainy 
Sundays.” The welcome to the city was 
expressed by a bridal rose (from which the tho: 
had been plucked) presented to Mr. Fiske ie 
Fred. Preble with the formula: “ With this 
wed thee to this city and to the cause of the Master 
in this church. Whom God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” “ 


Mr. Fiske and his winsome wife have already = 


won the hearts of the High Street people, and a 


promising pastorate has been auspiciously begun. 
H. A. J. 


* 
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i Boss for Boys” 


By F. P. 


It was a July morning in Maine. Out of 
the east the sun had been up one short hour, 
when a twelve-year old boy rolled out of his 
tent door, and after one long look around, and 
one long breath of the fresh briny air, per- 
fumed by a thousand wild roses, exclaimed 
with all the fervor found in budding man- 
hood, ‘‘ This place is boss for boys.’’ 

_. The place was the result of a thought made 
possible by the generosity of a woman, aided 
by a group of men, for Moody Island and 
Camp Durrell is not an accident, but the re- 
sult of years of planning, and longer years of 
experience in caring for boys during the sum- 
mer days. 

For ten years Secretary Armstrong of the 


_ State executive committee of the Young 


Men’s Christian Associations of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island has been caring for 
groups of boys in summer camps, and so 
steadily have the camps grown in interest 
and acceptability that he has won the hearty 


_ support of the entire committee, and a large 


} 


group of other Christian men and women. 

In 1901, Miss F. S. Moody of Batb, Me.; not- 
ing the definite results achieved through these 
summer camps, tendered the committee a 


- 100-acre island situated one mile from Friend- 


: 


ship, and about fifteen miles from Rockland. 
The offer being accepted, ‘Camp Durrell” 
{named in honor of the lamented Oliver 


_H. Durrell), was definitely established and 


equipped with permanent buildings, twenty 
fine quality duck tents, sixteen row boats, a 


eat boat, and a 40-foot naphtha launch, 


Here are gathered every season for the 


_ month of July about 100 boys from twelve to 


_ iain: in 


, 


seventeen years old. The spot is an ideal 
combination of seashore and country, hard to 
excel. Fishing, swimming, sailing, golf, out- 


ings, etc., crowd every day, but the heart of 
the camp centers around the evening camp 


fires, where after the most hearty singing of 


. 


Shumway 


college songs and story-telling by story-tellers, 
as the night lowers and the fire dims, some 
trained man with a boy’s heart turns the 
thought towards the boys’ Father, and ina 
few words closes the day by concentrating the 
attention of the group upon some theme in- 
tended to stimulate the higher life of the boys. 

Camp Durrell is not a camp meeting, good 
as such meetings are in their place, neither 
are the boys allowed to become “rough or 
tough,” but such an abundance of hearty, 
wholesome fun, mixed with just enough hard 
work to make the fun more agreeable, is 
offered, guarded, and handled by men who 
are giving their lives to better boys, that the 
boy returns home broadened, deepened and 
encouraged to make the most of himself. 

Does it do this? Ask the more than four 
hundred boys who have been there, or, better 
yet, their parents and teachers, and you will 
discover that here is a Christian charity 
which largely pays its own way, and yet is 
every summer returning to our homes a large 
group of boys who will make better men of 
tomorrow because of Moody Island. 

In 1902 there were 184 boys at the camp, of 
whom 64 definitely decided to live a Christian 
life, and have shown during the winter the 
results of the marked change in their lives. 

Through the generosity of a man who bears 
the name of one of Massachusetts’ most hon- 
ored families, this same Y. M. C. A. commit- 
tee has just been givena beautiful hill farm 
of 200 acres in Becket, Mass., which has a 
frontage on two large ponds, superb maple 
groves, etc., and seems to be an ideal location 
for an “up country’ camp which will do for 
boys desiring a vacation in the hills what 
Moody Island has been doing by the sea. 
The Becket Camp will open this year some- 
what as an experiment, but its friends confi- 
dently expect large things from it, in making 
Massachusetts boys better and nobler men, 
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Closet and Altar 


In that He himself hath suffered, being 
tempted, he is able to succor them that are 
tempted. 


One Christian who hath had experience 
of temptation is worth a thousand others. 
—Martin Luther. 


God permits temptation because it does 
for us what the storms do for the oaks— 
it roots us; and what the fire does for 
the painting on porcelain—it makes us 
permanent. You never know that you 
have a grip on Christ or that he has a 
grip on you so well as when the devil 
is using all his force to attract you from 
him; then you feel the pull of Christ’s 
right hand.—F’. B. Meyer. 


Was the trial sore? 
Temptation sharp? 
time! 
Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master, and make crouch beneath his 
foot, 
And so be pedestaled and triumph? 
** Lead us into no temptation, Lord!” 
Yea, but, O thou whose servants are the bold, 
Lead such temptations by the head and hair, 
Reluctant dragons, up to who dares fight, 
That so he may do battle and have praise! 
— Robert Browning. 


Thank God a second 


Pray, 


The path from neglect and delay leads 
straight to impatience, doubt and un- 
faith.— William J. Tucker. 


The sins by which God’s Spirit is ordi- 
narily grieved are the sins of small things 
—laxities in keeping the temper, slight 
neglect of duty, lightness, sharpness of 
dealing.—Horace Bushnell. 


The element of fear has a permanent 
place in the religious lifeof man. Only 
it is not fear of any external disaster, but 
dread of moral failure and spiritual ruin. 
—Willard B. Thorp. 


Still, as of old 
Man by himself is priced: 
For thirty pieces Judas sold 
Himself, not Christ. 
—Coventry Patmore. 


Where the devil cannot come, he will send: 
a proverb of very serious import, which 
excellently sets out to us the penetrative 
power of temptations and the certainty 
that they will follow and find men out 
in their secretest retreats.—Richard C. 
Trench. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord out God, 
the God of our fathers, who turnest 
the shadow of death into the morn- 
ing; who hast lightened mine eyes, 
that I sleep not in death. O Lord, 
blot out as a night-mist mine iniqut- 
ties. Scatter my sins as a morning 
cloud. Grant that I may become a 
child of the light, and of the day. 
Vouchsafe to keep me this day with- 
out sin. Uphold me when I am fall- 
ing, and lift me up when I am down. 
Preserve this day from any evil of 
mine, and me from the evils of the 
day. Let this day add some knowl- 
edge, or good deed, to yesterday. Ob, 
let me hear Thy lovingkindness in 
the morning, for- in Thee is my trust. 
Teach me to do the thing that pleas- 
eth Thee, for Thou art my God. Let 
Thy loving Spirit lead me forth into 
the land of righteousness. Amen. 
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The Night of Fear at Salonica, Turkey 


The Scenes and Sensations Connected with the Blowing up of the Ottoman Bank. The Present Tense Situation 


By Rev. EpwArD B. HASKELL, MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 


*“ Papa, a steamer is burning in the harbor,” 
remarked my small son, as we sat down to din- 
ner on Tuesday, April 28. He had been on the 
city wall across the street to see it, and the 
men had told him that it was the French 
Messagerie Liner. A scene so unique was 
not to be ignored and at the close of the meal 
all members of the Mission Station visited 
the quay to see the sight. The common re- 
port on the shore was that the boiler had 
burst. 

That evening at about 8.30 there was a 
boom which at once set the children looking 
out of the windows for a fire, as the fire alarm 
here is two cannon shots. But to my ear 
there was a mufiied sound which distinguished 
the explosion from the clear report of a canon, 
and I feared that some of the vague rumors 
about intentions of revolutionalists to blow 
up public buildings were materializing. Next 
morning we learned that it was an attempt to 
destroy the tri-weekly passenger train from 
Constantinople, made well within the city 
limits on a street crossing. No damage wag 
done beyond crippling the engine. 

On Wednesday evening, April 29, other 
duties did not permit my attending the 
weekly Bulgarian prayer meeting in the 
chapel below our dwelling rooms. At eight 
o’clock the strains of the closing hymn, 
** Peace, perfect peace, in this dark world of 
sin” were floating on the air, when a sullen 
roar shook the ground. This was unmistak- 
ably dynamite, and I rushed to the balcony 
toward the main part of the city. In a mo- 
moment there was a flash and another roar. 
Mrs. Bond of Monastir, who was acting as 
nurse to our dear invalid, joined me and we 
stood and watched other flashes down towards 
the sea. The dreadful concussions mingled 
strangely with the notes of the hymn from 
below, which held bravely on through it all 
all to the grand close: 


Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing us and ours 
Jesus has conquered death and all its powers. 


Brother Holway thought it best to finish 
the hymn in order to avo'd panic among the 
native friends. At the close I went down 
into the yard and found all much agitated, 
and wondering whether they could get home 
to their families. As most of them live in the 
opposite direction from that in which the ex- 
plosions had occurred I urged them to go on. 
As we opened the street door people were 
rushing aimlessly past in alarm, not knowing 
where togo. A foreigner stopped and told us 
in French, in great excitement, that a bomb 
had been thrown into the café of Hotel Co- 
lombo (the hotel at which Europeans usually 
stopped), and that a clubhouse and the Otto- 
man Bank had been wrecked. At once it 
flashed over me that the attack was aimed at 
buildings or institutions in which foreigners 
were largely interested, doubtless to make 
Europe feel that the situation is intolerable 
and she must intervene to restore order. An 
uneasy question arese in my mind whether 
we might not be endangered by our proximity 
te the German school, an institution with 
Austro German backing. 

By the time I went upstairs again the Otto- 
man Bank, two blocks“away, was blazing 
brightly, lighting up the face of the clock on 
the tower of the Catholic church in its rear, 
On the opposite side of the street from our 
house is an old fort, now chiefly serving as 
barracks and arsenal. Its wall begins twenty 
paces from our gate, and its portals are 100 
paces farther on. The soldiers here began 
firing in every direction to prevent bomb- 
throwers from approaching. Not realizing 
what was going on, | was standing in a door- 
way on that side of the house with my boy 
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and a servant lad. A whiz near at hand 
warned us to follow the example of the na- 
tives on such occasions and darken doors and 
windows. Next day we found the flattened 
cartridge on our terrace. It struck the house 
just twenty-two inches to the right of the door 
and at a height from the floor of forty-six 
inches— which I find to be about the height 
of my pericardium! I call that a fairly good 
a'm for an excited soldier. Half ac hour 
later we heard a carriage pass down towards 
the fort. Very likely it contained some ar- 
rival by the evening train who was ignorant 
of the situation. In a moment we heard 
‘bang, bang, bang,” and the horses tore gal- 
loping back. We never learned whether any 
one was hurt. 

It seemed best to let the little children lie 
down’in their clothing. If any one else 
thought of retiring such thoughts vanished 
when at ten o’clock a roar was heard to the 
north of our house, and ayparently not far 
away. This roar was followed by rifle firing 
in the street under our windows. We are 
about fifty paces from the corner of the old 
Via Egnatia of St. Paul’s day, now the main 
business street. On this corner is a house 
which some Bulgarians are said to have rented 
ten days previous to this affair. Between this 
house and ours is the fine German school 
building, with a frontage of forty paces. The 
terrace of the corner house overlooks the 
school yard and is just five paces distant from 
the end of the school building. It was not un- 
til a number of bombs had gone off and we 
peeped through the shutters of an unlighted 
room on that side that we realized that the 
school itself was the object of attack. 

Even as we looked we saw a lighted fuse 
sail over into the street towards the Turkish 
soldiers, who now held both the Via Egnatia 
and our own street. Small bombs were 
thrown towards them occasionally to hold 
them off, while large ones were hurled at the 
building. After each bomb there would be a 
rifle fusilade from the soldiers. It seems cer- 
tain that in cross firing thus from two streets 
they must have killed a number of their own 
men. Standing by an open window in the 
north part of the house but facing the east, 
and thus not exposed to fire, I could hear the 
panes of glass shivering in the school building 
and in the khan across the street from it as the 
first heavy bombs struck. I remember that 
while standing at this window the conviction 
seized my mind that the French steamer had 
been destroyed by a bomb and not by the 
bursting of her boilers. This afterwards 
proved to be the case, 

The uproar kept up for about two hours. 
At the end of the first hour the whole adult 
membership of the station gathered for a sea- 
son of prayer about the sick bed of her with 
whose life the light of our house was to go out 
five days later. “Lying in utter weakness, she 
was the calmest of our number. We were all 
quieted and steadied by the moments of com- 
munion with the unseen Friend. We knew 
that if the schoo] building took fire as the 
bank had done, nothing could save our house, 
How to move a helpless invalid and four small 
children amid flying bombs and bullets I 
could not imagine. But somehow I felt an 
assurance that this horror was not to be added 
to our cup, and it was not. An examination 
of the ground fills one with amazement that 
bombs thrown at a range of fifteen feet should 
have done no harm but to break glass, chip 
off handfuls of stucco and tear up earth where 
they fell. A Turk looking at it with me said: 
“Allah! It was Allah and nothing else that 
saved the building and your house.” I felt 
that he was right. 


Some of the heaviest bombs seemed to have 
been reserved till the last. The concussions 
shivered several panes of glass in our house 
and caused the little ones to ery out in their — 
sleep. But at about midnight there fell a 
great silence and the trumpets blew to call off 
the soldiers. We learned afterwards that one 
revolutionist rushed into the Via Egnatia and 
one into our street, and both were killed at 
once. Next morning our servant saw some 
corpses taken out of the house itself. 

After two o’clock we obtained a little 
troubled sleep. In the morning Mr. Holway 
went out to visit the native friends and see 
whether they were all right. Almost all male 
Bulgarians were being arrested and Mr. Hol- 
way himself was detained at a police station 
a few minutes until he could make the neces- 
sary explanations. While no wholesale mas- 
sacre occurred, of course the Turks were furi- 
ously enraged at the Bulgarians, and the. more 
so because the 400 troops then on the ground 
were so small a number that an attack by 
armed bands would have been really formid- 
able-and might even have lost them the city 
for afew hours. Although our splendid Vali 
Pasha drove about the city addressing the 
people at the street corners and urging 
against acts of violence, many such acts were | 
committed. Besides the handful of dynamit- 
ers many innocent Bulgarians were killed, it 
is claimed largely by Albanians, who have an 
especial gift at that sort of thing. The most 
reliable estimate of the number which I can 
learn is about 230. Several hundred wereim- 
prisoned, many of whom haye been and are 
being released. 

About ten of the male Protestants took 
refuge in the mission house for a week while 
the arrests were being made on a large scale. 
One was arrested at his shop the morning 
after the outrages, and liberated after twenty 
days. One other is under arrest, but as care- 
ful inquiry shows him free from complicity in 
revolutionary acts, the vali has premised his 
release. A number of others have been ar-— 
rested in the out-stations, but we hope will 
not be held long. For a fortnight or more 
we found it necessary to feed several Ortho- 
dox Bulgarian families whose bread-winners 
were in prison. To their credit be it said 
that they asked no help which was not 
needed, ard their appeals ceased so soon as 
the men were liberated. Now the question 
in all minds is, How is this to end? It is 
rumored that other buildings in the city are 
mined. When will the mines be sprung, and 
whom will they blow into the air? The in- 
surgent bar ds are also under arms all through 
the country. Business is prostrate and fam- 
ine not farcff. Everybody regards the Austro— 
Rassian ‘‘reforms’’as deadand buried. Then 
what is to be? Is this distracted country 
never to have apy peace and prosperity ? 
There is no answer save that of the hymn 
sung that memorable Wednesday night: 


Peace, perfect peace, the future all unknown. 
Jesus, we know, and he {fs on the throne. 


Salonica, Turkey, May 22 


You wish you could preach aa well as Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, whose sermons are sought 
for far and wide during this anniversary 
season. Know then that his admirable ser— 
mon before the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly was written four times before it satisfied 
him. In its final form it is one of the warmest, 
strongest gospel sermons we have encour 
for many a day. When one reads the finis! 
prodoct of gifted writers, we are prone to for 
get the hours of toilsome effort that m 
them possible. 


a 
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Pastors and Foreign Missions 


By Rev. T. T. Munger, D. D. 


Perhaps it will cheer friends of missions to 
‘know that one church at least has lifted it- 
self out of the deficit pit—not that it was very 


deep down—and has reached a fair per cent. 


in its contributions. Our church established 
sometime ago the custom of taking two an- 
mnual contributions for the Board; one in 
March, the other in October. The first is 


' «devoted to the support of Dr. Robert Hume’s 


‘Theological School in Ahmednagar. On a 
recent Sunday our pastor preached an able 
sand eloquent sermon preceding the offering, 
in which he clearly stated the main features 
of the ethnic religions and the relations be- 
tween them and Christianity as they are be- 
«oming more definitely recognized by the 
sabler missionaries. He followed with a full 
statement of Dr. Hume’s work in all its varied 
features, and its great results—such as the 
Christianization of ten per cent. of the popu- 
Jation of Ahmednagar, a district of 150,000 
inhabitants, and a theological school which 
‘sends out twenty native ministers every year 
into the country about. The sermon was 
long, thorough, moving and convincing, as 
shown by the fact that the offering was 
greatly increased over that of last year; 
sand that contributions continued to come in 
throughout the week—showing that the im- 
pression was permanent because earnestly 
and thoughtfully urged. The sermon was 
‘based on the unanswerable assertion that 
““Christianity is a universal religion or it is 
nothing.” It follows, of course, that to deny 
this is absolute infidelity. When the maiter 
‘is thus put to an-intelligent congregation the 
greater part assent, and confess that it de- 
‘manis action. The trouble with the churches 
today is that this simple and essential truth 
of Christianity—that which makes it what it 
is, and without which it is nothing—is for- 
gotten; and it is forgotten because so many 
spastors fail to preach it in the concrete way 
of supporting the agencies that are making 
Christianity in very fact true to its own 
nature. ‘ 

In my opinion, the chief reason why the 
-churches are falling off in their contributions 
to foreign missions is that the pastors do not 
‘present missions in fresh and carefully pre- 
‘pared sermons that explain their doctrinal 
-and historic basis and justification; their re- 
dation to civilization and the solidarity of 
‘human society; their present condition and 
‘forms of operation, and their immense suc- 


_ cess in impregnating the nations —India, e. g. 
-—with Christian ideas and ways of living. 


“The people will listen to and at last welcome 
-such sermons—prepared and preached with 
thorough conviction and genuine sympathy, 
sand without fear of those who sneer at or 
-doubt the value of missions—and the offer- 
“ings will increase in just about the measure 
-of the preasher’s interest in the subject. 
There is no better test of a minister’s char- 
-acter and ability to carry on and lead a parish 
sthan the way in which he manages its char- 
ities. If he shirks them, or fails to keep them 
at the front, or pushes them aside for fear of 
‘influential members or refined skeptics who 
-shun missions as vulgar, he stamps himself as 
-& weakling and a coward. There can be no 
‘better way to deaden all interest in missions 
-than to announce to the congregation that 
-the time has come when the annual offering 
is to be taken, with some feeble expressions 
-of hope that the contribution will be a gen- 
-erous one as the Board isin debt, and follow 
‘it with a sermon—pro or con—on the Higher 
Criticism or the social unrest. Why should 
*the people give? They are neither instructed 


nor interested in missions; the daily press 


tells them that missions are a failure and the 
\pastor does not even contradict it. The weak 


spot in missions today is not in the field 
_ though there may be weakness there) nor 


cin the administration of the Board, nor in 


the pews, but it is in the pulpit; and there 
it will remain until the pastors remind them- 
selves of the nature of Christianity and give 
it a rational expression in their preaching and 
in the administration of their churches. 

I would like to add to these plain words the 
testimony of Bishop Phillips Brooks to the 
manifold value of missions in India, as it is 
found in the closing pages of Professor Allen’s 
Life. 

One sees in these quotations the difference 
between a keen and comprehensive mind deal- 
ing with a great subject that he has thoroughly 
investigated, and the tourists whorun through 
the country—jotting down what they pick up 
in the streets and at dinner tables. 

One feels also the difference between the 
conception of the Christian religion as held by 
one of the clearest-sighted students and no- 
blest expositors of it in life and word that the 
century has produced, and the conception of 
it as held by those who claim that a religion 
that—by the necessity of its nature—is uni- 
versal need not be made universal; and that 
the religion a people happens to have is the 
best for them—a view that would have kept 
Christianity out of Europe and left Britain 
still in possession of the Druids. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The missionaries are as noble a set of men 
and women as the world has to show. Tell 
your friends who ‘do not believe in foreign 
missions’ (and I am sure there are a good 
many such) that they do not know what they 
are talking about, and that three weeks’ sight 
of mission work in India would convert them 
wholly. 

Certainly the change to the newer forms 
of appeals for missions involves the confidence 
in a higher condition, in the working of better 
and nobler motives in those to whom we ap- 
peal. It may be a question whether men are 
ready for it, but here, as always, I believe 
very much in the possibility of making them 
to be by assuming that they are. 

One high appeal for missions ought to be 
the need of Christianity for a broader and 
completer life—what these other people will 
do for our Christianity if they become Chris- 
tians. I think we often understand missions 
best if we think of the converting power, and 
that which it tries to convert, as individuals 
rather than vague masses. Surely one man 
may say to another, “I want you to believe 
my truth, partly in order that by the way in 
which it influences you and by the form in 
which your mind apprehends it I may be able 
to see new sides of it and understand its rich- 
ness more.” The moon would know more of 
what light is, if it could study the earth on 
which the sun’s reflected light shines from 
itself. 

The reconstruction and simplification of 
Christian theology is imperatively demanded 
by missions. Indeed the missionaries are 
quietly doing it, almost unconsciously doing 
it, themselves. Christianity as a book re- 
ligion, resting on the infallible accuracy of a 
written word, or as apropitiatory religion, pro- 
viding a mere escape for hopeless culprits, or 
as a doctrinal religion, depending on the 
originality of some statements of truth, all of 
these aspects of it fade; and Christianity as a 
personal faith revealing in Christ, not simply 
by him, the present living fatherhood of God, 
becomes the powerful and precious substance 
of our faith. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 14-20. The Opportunities of the 
Home. Eph. 5: 25—6: 9; 1 Peter 4: 8-10. 
Using hospitality in the name of Christ. Training 

children for Christ. The witness of the home, 

Neighborly relationships. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 837.] 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 21-27: How We May Learn To 
Use Our Sword. Eph. 6: 17; Heb. 4: 12, 
13; 2 Tim. 2: 15) 

Some people spend a dozen years in Sunday 
school without learning even how to read and 
enjoy the Bible, to say nothing about using 
it. Some people graduate from theological 
seminaries without becoming proficient in 
the art of Biblical swordsmanship. Now 
and then a plain man of the people arises 
like Dwight L. Moody, who without the 
training of schools manages to send the 
Biblical arrows home to the hearts and con- 
sziences of thousands of people the world 
over. In Rey. G. Campbell Morgan we have 
today a genuine illustration of the hold which 
@ man may get on popular assemblages simply 
by mining down into Scripture and bringing 
forth things new and old. 


One learns to use a sword not by admiring 
it from afar or by giving information touching 
the various metals that enter into its compo- 
sition. If we are to get at its pith and its 
value for today the Bible must be taken 
from its pedestal of suppositious honor on 
the parlor table where it does nothing but 
gather dust, and be handled in much the 
same way in which we handle other books. 
To use it as a weapon either of offense or 
defense, one must be familiar with it as a 
whole and in detail. You can get a good 
id2a touching one’s skill or lack of skill 
with the Bible simply by watching him turn 
over the leaves. If it takes him about ten 
minutes to find 1 John, if he is looking for 
Zechariah among the earlier books of the Old 
Testament, if he halts irresolutely when told 
to look up a reference in Esther, he will 
in all probability be as useless on the battle- 
field of Christian truth as a soldier who 
had never fired a rifla would be storming 
the heights of San Juan. It may not be the 
highest type of Bible study to commit to mem- 
ory the names of the various books or to gain 
a fairly good idea of the kings of Israel in the 
order of their succession, or of the difference 
between Paul’s first and his third missionary 
tours; but a certain familiarity with the sur- 
face facts of the Scripture is essential to doing 
good service with the Bible as a soldier in 
behalf of the deeper truths which it contains. 


Always remember also that the truths of the 
Bible come close to the life of man; they 
are not mere abstract propositions. They are 
“quick and powerful and sharper than a two- 
edged sword.” We love and reverence the 
Bible because it alone of all the books in the 
world contains the truth on which to live and 
by which to die. It is there not to be evapo- 
rated by any Higher Criticism, perpetually re- 
vealing itself afresh to those who seek dili- 
gently after it. But we must sink our shafts 
deep into the mine. We shall not equip our- 
selves for Christian service simply by five 
minutes’ hasty reading in the morning and 
three minutes’ sleepy reading at night. Back 
of Dr. Morgan’s remarkable insight into Scrip- 
ture are hours, days and years of patient, 
brooding study. 


One great proof of inspiration is the fact 
that when men actually do brood over the 
Scripture it yields to them fresh pearls and 
diamonds. One would think that the myriads 
of sermons based on Bible texts would long 
ago have exhausted the fountain of truth. But 
every little while some preacher or teacher, 
taking a familiar text or passage, brings out 
of it by legitimate deductions, some truth new, 
large, inspiring. And the fact that today more 
people than ever before are thus teaching and 
studying the Bible and finding nuggets of new 
truth, ought to spur us on “to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest.” 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Blush Rose 


Among the garden beauties 
My childhood prized as best, 

The dear old fashioned blush-rosebush 
Was first and loveliest ; 

It bore the coldest winter blasts, 
The summer’s fiercest blaze, 

And every year made sweeter still 
June’s long delightful days. 


The dear old-fashioned blush rose 
My little girlhood knew— 
No florist names it in his list, 
Nor vaunts its form and hue; 
It had no famous pedigree, 
It bore no lordly name, 
But ah, no rose of later years 
Has ever seemed the same. 


Unmarked by stake or label, 
In humble innocence, 

A small, low-spreading shrub, it grew 
Beside the dooryard fence ; 

The dear old-fashioned blush-rosebush 
That flourished anywhere, 

Among the weeds or in the grass, 
With no one’s help or care. 


Its pointed buds were snowy, 
But when the calyx thin 
Turned back, the outer petals spread, 
And showed the fiush within ; 
Ah, what a lovely flower-heart! 
Its breath was sweetest balm, 
Its hue the faintest pink that tints 
A baby’s tender palm. 


In many a gorgeous garden 
May fairer flowers unfold, 
Strange orchids and exotics rare, 
Which cost their bulk in gold; 
But none can rival in my heart 
The flower I loved of yore, 
The dear o]d-fashioned rose that grew 
Beside my mother’s door! 
—Elizabeth Akers. 


Squabbling 
BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


Since hope dies hard in a woman’s 
breast, Eve never made up her mind that 
a return to Paradise was forever impossi- 
ble until Cain and Abel first began to 
squabble; then she knew that the days 
of Eden were past. The subject of the 
difference does not matter; perhaps it 
was the size of the minnow Abel caught, 
which got away before it could be meas- 
ured except by the eye of the youthful 
fisherman; perhaps it was whether the 
one or the other first saw the wild grapes 
were ripe enough te gather; perhaps it 
was whether, Abel having collected sticks 
for the fire for two days, it was not fair 
that Cain should get them the rest of the 
week. History mentions neither the fact 
of the squabble nor its matter, but we 
know it occurred, and that Eve listened 
and rebuked and grieved just as all 
mothers have done since on similar occa- 
sions. 

Given acircle of healthy, normal chil- 
dren with differing tastes, dispositions 
and belongings, and squabbling is inevi- 
table. It does not matter how trivial the 
cause may be; anything will do to squab- 
ble over, and the most exasperating thing 
about it is that it means so little to the 
children. It does not interfere with their 
affection for one another; it does not pre- 
yent their having royally good times to- 
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gether; it is merely a side issue to them, 
something not worth serious considera- 
tion. 

When their mother explains with tears 
and lamentations that the peace and joy 
of the home is destroyed by it, they re- 
gard her with stares of uncomprehending 
amazement. Onlysquabbling! If it were 
lying now, or stealing—but squabbling! 
It is incredible that she should really 
mind a little thing like that. If she could 
only see the Jones boys fight, or hear the 
language the Smith’s use, she would think 
her children were pretty good. They feel 
injured that she does not look at the mat- 
ter as they do. 

Once a mother, desperate with the con- 
tinued wrangling of her family of vigor- 
ous boys, went to her acquaintance whose 
gentle, well-behaved children were the 
marvel of the neighborhood and the de- 
testation of their playmates. 

“Tell me,” she begged, “‘why your 
children never squabble. Is it inheri- 
tance, or discipline, or precept, or natural 
piety?” 

“Tt is simple enough to answer you,”’ 
replied the complacent woman; ‘‘it is 
food. Your children have too hearty a 
diet; it makes them obstreperous; mine 
eat little, principally fruit and such light 
things, and it makes them feel quiet; 
they do not want to quarrel.” 

It was an explanation which explained. 
The good children were good because 
they were delicate and anemic, and the 
naughty children were naughty because 
they were healthy and hungry and full 
of life and animal spirits. The inquiring 
parent went home thoughtful ; dared she 
reduce her boisterous flock to well-bred 
automatons, and would she if she could ? 

In another family where there were 
eight children the similar result was ob- 
tained by a different method. A fiat 
went forth from the parents that from 
babyhood on there should be no differing 
opinions in the home circle. The slight- 
est suspicion of an argument was nipped 
in the bud ; discussion of a point was for- 
bidden; unanimity was insisted upon, 
outwardly at least, and finally prevailed. 
The children learned to control their 
tongues to a remarkable degree, and 
were the wonder and admiration of every 
guest in the home. Such politeness never 
was seen. Contradiction or the setting 
up of one’s wishes as against another’s 
was unknown, and the happy parents 
blessed their own wisdom. But by and 
by the children became men and women, 
and then they wondered whether they 
had not possibly carried matters too far, 
for all the eight were perfectly colorless, 
reserved to dullness and silent to gloom. 
Their temperaments had been washed 
out in the family bleachery. 

But is there no middle ground? Must 
parents endure a hateful distraction and 
confusion in their homes or else feel that 
they are in some way doing their off- 
spring a physical and mental wrong? 

Well, certainly parents have their rights 
as well as children, and a weary and anx- 
ious mother and father deserve peace and 
rest in their own home, and they should 
have it in some way. Just as soon as 
their children are old enough to under- 


stand they should be told that they have 
their part to play in keeping things peace- 


ful and sunny, and it is selfish and wicked ~ 


to destroy every one’s comfort by foolish 
squabbling. One would think this a les- 
son easily learned, but unfortunately 
children have short memories, and it 
is only in fairy tales that they quickly 
abandon their naughty little ways for 
a reproof and an argument, and repeated 
reproofs and arguments become some- 
thing perilously near nagging and do 
more harm than good, because they fall 
on ears which grow deafer with each 
repetition. 

Sometimes an ounce of prevention may 
be used with good results. Children may 
be made to occupy separate rooms at 
night and not permitted to play together 
in the daytime. These deprivations will 
make a temporary impression at least 
and secure the household quiet for the 
time, but usually as soon as the prohibi- 
tion is removed and the children are 
again together the old difficulty reap- 
pears. Then there is a punishment 
which, if faithfully applied, will bring 
speedy and sure relief. It is simple 
enough—only bed on Saturdays—but it 
works likeacharm, A child who knows 
beyond a peradventure that if he squab- 
bles during the week he will be undressed 
and kept alone in a darkened room fora 
whole hour, or even two hours, while the 
other children play happily in the sun- 
shine, will certainly restrain himself, es- 
pecially if he finds that after repeated 
and flagrant offenses the time will 
lengthen into a whole afternoon, with a 
plain supper and more bed after it at the 
end. The only trouble with this plan is 
that parents are too careless, or too for- 
getful, or too soft-hearted to carry it to 
its successful issue, 

When children have been permitted to 
pass uncured the age where bed is a 
proper punishment their yanity may 
often be appealed to with success. The 
girl may be told, with a look of maternal 


contempt, that squabbling is yulgar and ~ 


is to be classed with such offenses as 
gum-chewing, tittering in church, and 
loud talking in the street. Now-if there 
is one thing more objectionable than 
another to her whose hair is going up as 


her dresses come down, it is yulgarity. 


To be a lady is her desire. The use of 
the hateful word will often work a sud- 
den cure. The boy, naturally, is not as 
sensitive as his sister, but he, too, has his 
vulnerable point. He wishes to be manly, 
and to be told that squabbling is babyish 
is to taboo it for him. Nursery differ- 
ences at once lose their charm; he looks 
upon them with lofty contempt; he is 
too old to squabble. 

Because of a parent’s neglect squab- 
bling does sometimes become an ingrained 
habit, about the most hateful and home- 
destroying known, but if it is treated with 
judgment and tact it usually disappears 
with other childish things—a fact which 
should serve to support a parent through 
the period of storm and stress. Doubt- 
less there is a reason in nature why the 
growing child should resent the o 
which oppose its wishes; pushing 
sign of growth. Birds in their little 


.. 
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do not always agree, but crowd and squab- 
ble over the lack of room and the insuffi- 
cient number of worms to supply their 
raging appetites ; yet later on they learn 
to endure discomfort and hunger with a 
patience which puts human beings to 
shame. Surely children too will learn as 
life disciplines them, and meanwhile do 
not let us who are parents be too vexed, 
too worried, too disheartened to remind 
ourselves again and again that it will pass, 
and that we must not take the matter too 
seriously. 


Conscience 


I sat alone with my conscience, 

In a place where time had ceased, 
And we talked of my former living 

In the land where the years increased. 


And I felt I should have to answer 
The question it put to me, 

And to face the answer and question 
Throughout an eternity. 


The ghosts of forgotten actions 
Came floating before my sight ; 

And things that I thought were dead things 
Were alive with a terrible might, 


And the vision of all my past life 
Was an awful thing to face, 

Alone with my conscience sitting 
In that solemnly silent place. 


And I thought of my former tremblings, 
Of the judgment day to be, 

But sitting alone with my conscience 
Seemed judgment enough for me, 


And I wondered if there was a future 
To this land beyond the grave; 

But no one gave me an answer, 
And no one came to save. 


Then I felt that the future was present, 
And the present would never go by, 

For it was but the thought of my past life 
Grown into eternity. 


Then I woke from my timely dreaming 
And the vision passed away, 

And I knew the far-away warning 
Was a warning of yesterday. 


And I pray that I may not forget it, 
In this land before the grave, 

That I may not cry in the future, 
And no one come to save. 


So I sit alone with my conscience, 

In the place where the years increase, 
And I try to remember the future 

In the land where time will cease. 


And I know of the future judgment, 
How dreadful so’er it be, 
That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me. 
—Charles W. Stubbs, Dean of Ely. 


_~ Traveling Companions 

In order to be happy with a companion 
you must have one who is thoroughly 
congenial and sympathetic, who under- 
stands your unspoken thought, who 
above all is willing to let you have your 
way on the concession of the same privi- 


lege. I shall never forget a holiday I 


once had with a man of whom I had 
thought well. In a couple of days I dis- 
covered that he was’ a reincarnation of 
Mr. Barlow of Sandford and Merton. He 
was an early riser, and would come into 


_- my room and waken me. One should 


never be awakened on a holiday. He 
rouse me and read out of a time- 


- table or out of Baedeker. He would say: 
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“Tf you get up directly there is just 
time for us to have breakfast and catch a 
train for such and such a place.” 

Now it is obvious that on holidays 
there should be ample leisure for break- 
fast. Nobody should ever dream of start- 
ing by any train before eleven o’clock in 
the morning. Nobody should take a 
watch with him on his holidays. He 
should as far as possible experience the 
timeless state. If he wants to go any- 
where he should, when the impulse 
seizes him, ask a_waiter when the next 
train starts for his place, and take it if it 
is suitable, and wait till next day if it is 
not. A good*plan, which I have tried 
more than once with eminent success, is 
simply, when you feel disposed, to drive 
to the station and wait there until there 
is a train for the place you want to go to. 

Mr. Barlow also was great upon seeing 
all the sights in Baedeker, and all the 
pictures that were marked with stars. I 
will not, however, go on with this sad 
story. People may travel together with 
comfort if they will not criticise one 
another, and if each will allow the other 
to do exactly as he pleases.—W. Robert- 
son Nicoll. 


Fruits as Medicine 


An American authority, who has looked 
into the subject, claims that Nature has been 
lavish in providing remedies for many of the 
common ailments. Fruits often relieve dis- 
eased conditions of the body by encouraging 
natural processes. Taken early in the morn- 
ing, an orange acts decidedly as a laxative, 
sometimes amounting to a purgative. Ojsher 
laxatives are figs, tamarinds, prunes, mulber- 
ries, dates, nectarines and plums. 

The astringent fruits are pomegranates, 
cranberries, blackberries, raspberries, dew- 
berries, barberries, quinces, pears and wild 
cherries. 

The diuretics are grapes, peaches, straw- 
berries, whortleberries, prickly pears, black 
currants and melon seeds. 

The refrigerants are gooseberries, red and 
white currants, pumpkins and melons of all 
kinds. Those coming under the head of stom- 
achic sedatives are lemons, limes and apples. 

Figs, split open, form excellent poultices for 
boils and abscesses. The juice of a lemon 
will remove tartar from the teeth. 

The oil of cocoanut has been recommended 
as a substitute for cod-liver oil, and is much 
used in Germany for phthisis. 

Barberries, after being made into a drink, 
are used for fever patients. Apples are use- 
ful in nausea, and even in seasickness and 
pregnancy. Bitter almonds are useful in a 
cough. Grapes and raisins are nutritive and 
demulcent, and are gratefully received in the 
sickroom. 


Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


89, RIDDLE 


I magnify impartially 
Recorded deeds of fame, 
While oft I sit upon the bridge 
And rest my weary frame. 
E. H. PRAY. 


40. THE GOLD-DIGGER AS A TANGLER 
At my (1) attempt I failed to (2) accomplish 


my object, and was obliged to (3) quit my pro- 
jected (4) course of digging; for the task 


seemed (5) endless, and the prospective (6) 
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value well-nigh nil. But, on proceeding to 
(7) examine a second claim I became so (8) 
transported that I could scarcely (9) moderate 
my desire to strike in at once; so (10) glowing 
was the prospect, and so (11) manifest the 
prompt reward for my labor. And so, doffing 
(12) coat and jacket, I took little note of (13) 
time, and very soon had my (14) storehouse 
well filled with shining ore. But how to (15) 
avoid discovery, and to thwart the (16) as- 
sumption of a rival party, were my (17) chief 
troubles. But, ‘“‘ where there’s a (18) will 
there’s a way,’ and I managed, with great 
care, not to (19) excite his suspicion, and, by 
the aid of a (20) calm demeanor, to quench all 
(21) “scent” of my operations; so that my 
rival never once (22) tried to interfere with 
my work, which, hardly necessary to say, was 
crowned with success. 

(If suitable equivalents for the numbered 
words are arranged in the same order, their 
initial syllables—for example, like d in de-sire, 
and i in i-ron—will spell out the designation 
of a “Controversy ” now “all the vogue” in 
the literary world.) NILLOR. 


41. NUMERICAL 


He wears a 1-2-3, 
Full-feathered as can be, 
And comes from 1-2-3-4-5 that island 
Where as the stories tell 
Goats in great numbers dwell, 
Because the country there is mostly highland. 


2-3-4-5-6-7 
Beyond his worth was given 
For him; the vendor vowed he was a singer, 
But men who deal in birds 
Too often break their words 
AS easily as they would snap a finger. 


A 4-5-6-7 bird 
Sings better, or I’ve heard 
A phebe; 5-6-7 could not appall him, 
But he is pretty, very, 
And whimsically merry, 
80 1-2-3-4-5-6-7 we call him. 


42, ENIGMA 


I have come down through all the cycles of 
antiquity, and havea record in each day and 
year of written history; and even to the end 
of the present century my absence would bea 
visible defect. I begin the career of youth, 
and advance with him through each year of 
his minority. I attend him in his majority, 
even to the ripest maturity, and when mor- 
tality shall have put on immortality I shall 
await his earthly body in the cemetery, and 
claim a part in the last victory. BM.) Be 


43, ANAGRAM 


Give gentle words each hour, 
No matter how you strive ; 
Each yields a lovely flower, 
In hearts by love kept ’live. 
Never forget, friend, dear, 
Motto suggested here: 
NO CRIME I TRAIN, 
Tis labor yain, 


G. RACE. 
ANSWERS 
33, Scin-til-late. 
34. 1. Sate. 2. Rate. 3. Gate. 4. Late. 5. 
Hate. 6. Pate. 7. Date. 8. Bate. 9. Fate. 10, 
Kate. 


85. Won, now, own. 

836. Some said that that that that that that noted 
was entirely wrong; others claimed that that that 
that that lady used was right. 

37. Delivery reviled. 

38. Ichabod Crane, 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: River- 
side, W. Medford, Mass., to 26; Amos, Newton, 
Mass., 25, 27, 28; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 
29; E. B. D., Springfield, Mass., 27; C. H., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., 37, 28. 

The prize for a contributed riddle is awarded Ed- 
gar H. Pray, Maple Street, Chelsea, Mass. 

“Tangle 36,” says Riverside, “is the hardest to 
unravel that I have seen for many a day, and as in- 
teresting, too.” 
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A Boy’s Song 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
‘Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


‘Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from the play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 


But this I know, I love to play, 

‘Through the meadow, among the hay; 

Up the water and o’er the lea, 

‘That’s the way for Billy and me. 
—James Hogg (The Ettrick Shepherd). 


Flossy’s Shopping 
BY ROSALIND RICHARDS 


Flossy sat on the floor, looking at her 
doll. Violet was the doll’s name, and she 
thad on the prettiest dress that ever was 
seen, soft blu3 silk, with lace to trim it, 
Hut Flossy was looking at her with an 
earnest frown. Real little girls did not 
wear silk in the morning, but simple 
frocks, like her own blue gingham, and 
her child must be dressed like other little 
girls. Flossy did not know much about 
sewing, but she had a precious pattern 
which her cousin Helen had cut out when 
she and Violet went to visit her, she had 
scissors and a needle (Flossy never can 
remember which of the chubby fingers a 
thimble ought to go on), and somehow it 
could be done. 

Flossy has no mother, and the cousin 
with whom she lives had gone out to 
spend the day. She trotted out to 
Bridget in the kitchen. 

“Bridget,” she said, ‘Please, I would 
like some cloth, to make Violet a dress.” 

Kind Bridget turned out all the drawers 
in the dresser. There was some cotton 
from the last kitchen aprons, and some 
tthick stuff to make iron-holders, and 
some stocking-ends that Bridget was sav- 
ing for a rag mat; but nothing that looked 
at all like a little girl’s dress. 

“*Then I has to buy some,” said Flossy. 

It is a terrible thing to find yourself 
alone in a great, crowded shop, particu- 
larly if you do not happen to reach above 
the counter. The shop was ina whirl of 
moise and hurrying people, and glaring 
with hard bright lights. No one asked 
ther what she would like to look at this 
morning, as the kind woman at the five 
and ten cent shop always did, when Flossy 
sometimes went there with Bridget ; but 
you cannot buy cloth at the five and ten 
cent shop. 

Fiossy has a stout heart, and she held 
herself firmly on her strong little legs 
against the people who crowded against 
her, and looked around. Standing near the 
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wall was a tall man who wore no hat, and 
looked as if he might be a shop-keeper. 
Fiossy worked her way to where he stood. 

“T want to buy some cloth, please, for 
Violet’s dress ”’— 

“Broadcloth?” said the tall man, 
scarcely glancing down at Fiossy. ‘‘ Third 
counter to the left. 

“O, I think not very broad, because 
Violet is’nt’’—but the tall man had moved 
away. 

Flossy knows her left hand because 
Bridget ties a bit of darning cotton on to 
it when she sends Flossy to the milk- 
man’s, which is the fourth house on the 
left. The darning cotton was not there 
now, but Flossy remembered. She went 
past a counter shining with pins and scis- 
sors, and one where there were handker- 
chiefs and lace things, and then stood up 
on tiptoe beside the third counter, which 
had some rolls of cloth against the wall. 

**T would like to buy some cloth, please, 
only not very broad ’’”— 

““We have only broadcloth and lady’s- 
cloth here,” said the young woman be- 
hind the counter, not unkindly, “if you 
want lighter goods, you will find cash- 
meres and flannelettes three counters 
further down”; and she turned to some 
other customers. 

There used to be an old gardener at the 
big house on the corner who made F lossy 
dreadfully uncomfortable by saying, 
“How’s your health?” whenever she 
passed by ; and she used to walk around 
three streets on her way to school to 
avoid him, for she did not know at all 
what “‘ How’s your health ? ” meant, nor 
what she ought to answer. She had the 
same feeling now. She could not possi- 
bly think what cashmeres or flannelettes 
could be, and a crowd of customers had 
come to the counter and were pushing 
her to one side. She felt hot all over, as 
if she had been naughty, and wondered if 
she could possibly get across the crowded 
street again alone. 

Just then a kind yoice from the coun- 
ter behind her said, ‘‘ What is it that you 
wanted, little girl?” ; 

Flossy started, and saw the young 
woman at the lace counter looking down 
at her with a kind face. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked again. 

Sometimes gentle people make you feel 
more miserable than cross ones, just fora 
minute; but Fiossy is six now, and does 
not cry so easily as she used to. She 
steadied her voice, and spoke slowly, and 
though the face she lifted was very red 
and the blue eyes swimming, the tears 
did not run over. 

“Tt is for Violet,” she said, ‘‘she has 
got—only one dress ”— 

“T see,” said the young woman. “And 
Violet is your dolly? and you would like 
to buy her another dress? Come in here 
a minute.” 

She opened a sort of little door and 
lifted Flossy up on to a stool, in the won- 
derful place behind the counter where all 
the boxes of lace were; and in a few 
minutes Flossy had told her, in a yoice 
which grew happier every minute, all 
about Violet and her blue silk clothes— 
**And you know, you know she couldn’t go 
to school in only her best dress, could she?”’ 
—and had shown her the fourteen cents 


which was all that she could getoutof her 
bank, with shaking and Bridget’s hairpin. 

The kind young woman spoke a minute 
to some one who was tending the same 
counter, and then took Flossy’s hand. 

“Now let us come, and see if we can’t 
find something that will do,” she said. 
Flossy took a firm hold of her cool fingers 
and they started off. The shop seemed 
quite different now, with all its lights, 
quite like a fairy place. They stopped to 
look at the shining pearl and bead things 
which go on ladies’ dresses, and then at a 
counter which had brushes and combs 
and sponges, and pretty cakes of soap. 

Idon’t believe fourteen cents ever went 
so far before. When they came to the 
counter that had lawn and muslin to 
make summer dresses, the kind young 
woman picked out a piece of lawn figured 
all over with small pink roses; then some 
lace must be got to trim it, and finally the 
prettiest pink ribbon, fora sash. When 
these were tied up, safe and sure, in a 
bundle, Flossy’s kind helper took her to 
the door, and though it was beginning to 
rain, came out, bareheaded, in her pretty 
white apron, and held Flossy’s hand all 
the way across the crowded street, and 
then kissed her, and started her on the 
right way for home. All this time poor 
Bridget, who did not even know where 
Flossy had gone, was in a terrible taking, 
as you can imagine! For Flossy forgot 
to tell her that she was going out; only 
now she has promised never to go down 
town alone again. 

I wonder if you ever saw anything 
quite so nice as Violet’s clothes. She 
has a white apron now, which she puts 
on over the pink and white dress when 
Flossy sets her down with a book to 
study her lessons, and then starts off 
herself to school; and she has a night- 
gown and a blue wrapper and a little 
hood. And the best thing is that Flossy 
made these things nearly all herself, for 
what do you think? The kind young 
woman in the shop lives with her mother, 
right across the way from Flossy’s house. 
And on Saturday mornings, when she 
does not have to be in the shop, Flossy 
comes over, with Violet in her arms, and 
they have a delightful sewing bee to- 
gether; and Flossy is even learning to 
cut out. Just now they are making a 
little brown coat, trimmed all around 
with fur. But that is for Violet’s Christ- 
mas present, so you must not tell. i 


A Birthday Present 

In reply to a letter from a child friend ask- 
ing what he would like for a birthday gift, 
Lewis Carroll mentioned the following: 
“Well, I like very much, indeed, a little mus- 
tard with a bit of beef spread thinly under it; 
and I like brown sugar—only it should have 
some apple pudding mixed with it to keep it 
from being too sweet; but what I like best of 
all is salt, with some soup poured over it. 
The use of soup is to hinder the salt 
being too dry; and it helps to melt it. 
there are other things I like; for instance, 


pins—only they should always bave a cushion 


put around them to keep them warm. And I 
like two or three handfals of hair; only they 
should have a little girl’s head beneath them 
to grow on, or else whenever you open the 
door they get blown all over the room, and 
then they get lost, you know.” 
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The Conversation Corner 


More About Our “ Blindies ” 


VERY road seems to lead to India 
KB just now, or rather to lead to the 
the Cornerfrom India. Afterthe 
pictures and letters on our page of two 
weeks ago had been prepared, I received 


other pictures and letters from Bombay, 
which I am anxious you should see. 
Then I had another letter from Miss Mil- 
lard about Vinayek, and the next Sunday 
when I went into the Sunday school of a 
church which I happened to attend that 
day, who should appear on the platform 
but Emily Wheeler, and her enthusiastic 
talk to the children was on—the blind 
children of India! I did not take notes 
of her address, but the letters from the 


Bombay missionaries will tell us about 


the pictures. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I wish to acknowledge 
most gratefully, in the name of the “ Blindies,”’ 
the kind gift of $30 for the support of little 
Vinayek, one of the smallest of them, and the 
one who leads off the line in the picture of 
my children marching in the school com- 
pound. This march is a triumph, and a thing 
they delight in, one and all. By putting a 
boy who has a vestige of sight at the head, 
the others by placing a hand on the shoulder 
of the child in front can follow quite comfort- 
ably. In this way we have marches and 
“drills” that not only please the children, 
but the many visitors who come to see them. 
You will be glad to hear that the children 
have won many friends among the Hindus 
and Mohammedans of Bombay, who are con- 
stantly writing to ask if they may visit the 
school with their friends to see the blind chil- 
dren go through their drill and march, to hear 
them read from the raised letters (always a 
marvel to them!), and to see them write and 
do sums in arithmetic. We feel that it is a 
great thing to win them to this interest in 


Christian missions. 


But to return to Vinayek. He is a dear lit- 
tle boy, and doing well in school. I wish you 
eould hear him sing! He has just lost two of 
his lower front teeth, and while the new ones 
are growing up it causes him te lisp just a lit- 
tle bit, which rather adds than otherwise to 
his attractiveness. He is a mischievous little 


chap, and it is funny to watch him and the 
small Hira in their encounters. This little 
Hira is the very tiniest of all the B.indies, 
and the pet of all. He came to us a genuine 
waif, bearing the name of Kolcha, which 
means charcoal, not at all a nice name to grow 
up with. Diamond, that is Hira, being only 
another form of charcoal, we made him rich 
at once, and now he rejoices in the pretty 
name of Hira. 

“King David” has not been very well and 
I have sent him up country to another of our 
mission stations to try what a change of air 
will do for him. They write that he is doing 
nicely. I send also a picture of your small 
boy Vinayek that you may see how clever he 
is in reading with his fingers. With many 
salams from the Blindies, 


Tardeo, Bombay, India. 07 C.-A, 


Our Corner thanks to Mrs. Abbott for 
the pictures and full account of the 
“small boy.”’ I hope both will be seen 
by the ‘‘anonymous” young lady—one of 
our first Cornerers—who responded to the 
first appeal for the ‘‘ Blindies”’ with a 
check for the full amount of one scholar- 
ship, and who when the year came round 
provided for it again. As she thought 
‘Blind David,” the musician, might in- 
terest the Cornerers more, she took the 
little unknown Vinayek, and now her 
protégé marches at the head of the host! 
Miss Millard adds this note of interest 
about him: 

Vinayek was one of six or eight whom I 
took to a missionary physician; he succeeded 
in giving partial sight to three. Little Vina- 
yek was oneof these. The doctors in the hos- 
pital were much pleased with his sweet, gen- 
tle ways. When he got down from the oper- 
ating table he said in English, “I thank you, 
Sahib.”” The people in the hospital were 
much interested in them all, and they were 
called upon every day to sing and to read with 
their fingers. AS Tis, BE 

We return our salams to all the Blind- 
ies, especially to ‘‘ King David,” to Vina- 
yek and to Hira, the charcoal boy, who 
will no doubt become a “diamond of the 
first water’’—perhaps a ‘‘ black diamond,” 
for that kind is said to be “‘used for dia- 
mond drills!” 

Dear Mr. Martin: Our S.S. would like to 


send the same sum as last year for the support 
of Blind David ia the Bombay school. Have 


te 


you heard from him lately? Shall we send 
the money to you? 
Danvers, Mass. 


Yes, to both questions! 


M. RB: Ge 


For the Old Folks 
The poem asked for in May 9— 


Heaven gives our years of failing strength, 
Indemnifying fleetness— 

is supplied by Mrs. E. F. S. of Leom- 
inster, Mass., as being by Thomas Camp- 
bell. In her copy it is headed, ‘‘The 
River of Life,” but in Campbell’s works 
I find it under the title of ‘A Thought 
Suggested by the New Year.” There are 
six verses, beginning: 

The more we live, more brief appear 

Our life’s succeeding stages: 
A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 

Campbell is little read nowadays, but his 
Pleasures of Hope and Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming were once very popular. The Exile 
of Erin was sung by the elders, Lor@® 
Ullin’s Daughter was in many school 
readers, and Lochiel’s Warning and Ho- 
henlinden were favorite declamations for 
the boys. All the truly Old Folks will 
remember the eloquent rendering on the 
academy platform of 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 

And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. 
I remember, in addition to the eloquence, 
the unique gestures of one droll boy whe 
solemnly pointed down to the floor at the 
first line, made the motion of treading 
with his feet at the second, and whirle® 
his hands rapidly around each other at 
the fourth! Who wanted the poem? 

The demand for Dean Stubbs’s poem— 
**T sat alone with my conscience ’”—has 
been so great, in response to my rash 
promise to send a copy to an anonymous 
correspondent (!), fiat I could not supply 
it, and the Home Editor has kindly come: 
to my relief and prints it in this week’s 
issue. 
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The Literature of the Day ¥ 


Handbooks of Religious Instruction 


The desire for definite statements of 
doctrine is increasing, and as the recon- 
struction of theological doctrine takes 
shape in formulas, such statements are 
certain to be more extensively used in 
Sunday schools and Bible classes. We 
welcome efforts to put Christian doctrine 
into clear forms of questions and an- 
swers, as evidence of progress in the 
knowledge of Christians as to conduct 
and belief. 

One of the most recent of these manu- 
als is by a Rhode Island Congregational 
pastor.* Jt is the fruit of much study, 
has the merits of clearness, directness 
and reasonable simplicity. It treats of 
the fact, the record and the teachings of 
the redemptive revelation. The answer 
to each of the 147 questions is supported 
by Scripture quotations, printed in full. 
This manual is not intended for children, 
but for those who are already instructed 
in primary Christian truth. 

Rey. Dr, T. P. Prudden has undertaken 
quite a different task in preparing a cate- 
chism+ which deals with facts about the 
Bible, without any attempt to state its 
doctrines, It is the first manual of this 
kind that we have seen, putting the re- 
sults of historical study of the Bible, 
often called the Higher Criticism, into 
forms of questions and answers to be 
taught to children, It contains much in- 
formation concerning which the majority 
of adult members of our churches are as 
yet ignorant. Not many of these simple 
statements will be challenged even by the 
most conservative modern students of 
the Bible. 

Both these manuals are suited to the 
needs of Bible classes, and in the hands 
of teachers familiar with the themes 
which are here necessarily condensed into 
brief formal phrases, may be used effect- 
ively as text-books. 


The Centenary Emerson 


The Emerson birth centenary brings us, 
among other studies and appreciations 
of the Concord philosopher, a new and 
definitive edition of his works! edited 
and annotated by his son, Dr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson. The first and second 
yolumes have come to hand, containing 
Nature, Addresses, Lectures and the first 
series of Essays. They are introduced by 
a brief biographical sketch and contain 
the promise, in the preface, of selections 
from the earlier writings and the journals, 
The latter were assemblage places of 
thought for the lectures and essays, but 
must still contain much material of value 
and much familiar material in interesting 
setting of place and circumstance, 

Mr. Emerson’s biographical introduc- 
tion is an unusual combination of reserve 
with cordial expression of filial honor 
and admiration. The notes are full, illu- 
minative and suggestive of the origins 
and surroundings of Emerson’s work. 


* A Manual for Christian Instruction, by Wilson R. 
Buxton, pp. 98. Pilgrim Press. 

+A Catechism of General Information about the 
Bible, by Theodore P. Prudden. pp. 73. Alfred Mudge 
& Son. 

+ Nature, 
Series, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Centenary Edition, 
Pp. 461,445. Houghton, Mifiin & Co, Each $1.75. 


Addresses and Lectures; Essays, First 
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For the mechanical side the publishers 
have studied a simplicity which is in 
keeping with the spirit of the man, but 
have spared no pains and given us print, 
paper and proportions which satisfy the 
severest and most exacting taste. The 
whole edition is expected to be completed 
within the year. 


The Friend 


A second book* by the author of The 
Simple Life will be welcome to all who 
love the highest type of meditative and 
devotional writing. It has the intimate 
touch which is so difficult to attain and 
still more difficult to hold. It ministers 
to the spirit through insight and sym- 
pathy in sorrow and encouragement to 
faith. Modern in its delight in natural 
beauty and acquaintance with the re- 
searches and conclusions of the scientific 
spirit, it is wholly Christian. by faith and 
hope and love. Itis a book to linger over 
and return to; refined in taste, reticent 
and yet remarkably communicative of 
suggestions for thought, and of a catholic 
spirit. 

The title chosen for the English trans- 
lation is not so happy as the original, The 
Friend, which was precluded, we suppose, 
by the fact that another book has a 
claim to this title. The translation, by 
Mary Louise Hendee, admirably renders 
not merely the substance but also the 
charm of the original. Books of this high, 
thoughtful and-deyotional charm are rare 
and we commend this heartily to readers. 


RELIGION 


Ourselves and the Universe, Studies in Life 
and Religion, ay J. Brierley. Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.40 net. 


This collection of “leaders,” originally pub- 
lished in the London Christian World, is 
bound together by the author’s belief in a 
God who is revealed progressively to man- 
kind. Running through them all is a wisdom 
born of wide reading, deep reflection and rich 
experience of life. One would be put to it to 
name another collection of essays embodying 
such popular yet satisfying discussion of the 
deeper problems of life today, problems of 
theology, sociology, ecclesiastical readjust- 
ment and personal living. There is a wealth 
of allusion to other writers and a delicacy of 
touch in dealing with the theme under con- 
sideration which make for easy reading; and 
at the same time there is a penetration of 
thought, candor of statement and practical 
application which make it apparent that Mr. 
Brierley is speaking at first and not at second 
hand. 

New Light on the New Testament, by Parke 


P. Flournoy, D.D. pp. 193. Westminster 
Press. 75 cents net. 


A model of accurate and conservative schol- 
arship in a convenient form. It states the 
real apologetical situation, the relative value 
as witnesses of recently discovered documents 
and the danger of overestimating as well as 
underestimating the recovery of Tatian’s Di- 
atessaron. Misleading popular claims on the 
importance of Babylonian “finds” are care- 
fully corrected, and the reader is put into in- 
telligent relation with the results of late re- 
search, 

Taving for the Best, by Jas. G. K. McClure. 

pp. 17 Fleming H. "Revell Co. eo ‘cents net. 
Studies of Old Testament characters in which 
they are used to illustrate the duties and op- 
portunities of our everyday lives. Dr. Me- 
Clure has a happy art of bringing out the 


* The Better Way, by Chas. Wagner. pp. 265. Me- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. $1.25. 
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oe ; 
teaching quality of the illustrative material 
provided by the Bible narratives and gath- 
ered by him from modern sources of litera- ~ 
ture and experience. ' 
Advent and Ascension, by D. W. Faunce, D. D. 
pp. 215. Eaton & Mains. 76 cents. 
This is a somewhat colorless and non-commit- 
tal treatment of some phases of the general 
historic problem, and a stereotyped treatment 
of others. It blinks some issues and meets 
others mechanically. It has little value for 
the special student. 


Methods of sgt — W. A. Griffith 
Thomas, B. D. pp. 


Pa 
« Revell Co. 50 
cents net. 


The purpose of the author is to bring his 
readers to study of the Bible rather than of 
books about the Bible. He begins by a re- 
statement of the value and necessity of such 
study and then goes on to suggest special 
methods of approach and helpful methods of 
analysis. It is a book which will be of sery- 
ice to those who know the Bible only in Eng- 
lish and for devotional and practical studies 
to all lovers of God’s Word. « ‘ 

HG Ate spite agen Pa ar Workers 


New Testament. Be C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia. $1.0 


All passages referring to salvation are under- 
lined in red ink and indexed, arranged so that 
one can “give a Bible reading at a moment’s 
notice.” 


FICTION 


The Story of an East Side ae by Eat 
W. Betts. pp.342. Dodd, Mead & Uo. $1.50 


lf shadows predominate in this story it is 
simply what we should expect in a truthful 
account of life under hard conditions. The 
boy and girl who married when out of work 
and with a capital of one dollar simply be- 
cause, as the bridegroom said, “If we both 
got ter be hungry we might as well be hungry 
togedder; it’s easier for both of us,” went 
through many experiences before they at- 
tained the eminence of a home in which they 
and their five children delighted because it 
had a parlor with lace curtains and a Brus- 
sels carpet. It is a vivid and realistic tale of 
their experierces and those of their friends 
and neighbors and seems te show that intem- 
perance and ignorance are responsible for 
most of the vice and unhappiness among the - 
poor. 

milano, 60 deatenet, Vcr” PEs OF Mae 
The first of a new series of Little Novels by 
Favorite Authors, this story has the boyish 
spirit which belongs to the undergraduate life” 
of our American colleges. Bertie and Billy 
are convincingly and delightfully drawn, fine 
types of athletic young America with plenty 
of money to spend and a kindly outlook on the 
world; the story is cleverly planned and full 
of genial humor, 

Bia. Macmillan Oo. '§L50, ee 
Mr. Gilman finds a broad mark for satire in 
many of the practices of ministers and 
churches, and contrasts with mingled humor 
and seriousness the more spiritual and less 
obviously successful preacher with the bust- 
ling, self-confident, socially triumphant type— 
the type which in his sub-title he calls “A 
Commercial Clergyman.” There are many 
amusing characterizations and suggestions for 
thought in the book. 

1 . 

mn hg mage hy iy B. K. Benson. pp. 431. Mac- 
Readers of Mr. Benson’s earlier stories of the 
war between the states will follow the further 
fortunes of his two heroes with interest, yet 
this story is quite self-sufficient. It is astudy 
of the Gettysburg campaign, following pri- 
marily the fortunes of a faithful old Negro 
who is attached to a soldier of Stuart’s Con- 
federate cavalry. The progress of events is 
followed with care and pictured with much 
descriptive power. 

The P 

pp. 298 OF Benne tent, New ay eal e 
The Lark is a bright girl with a fine voice 
who is soon adopted out of the Lem og 
ultimately finds her own people, 
the incidents are quite improbable, Peary ie 
is a cheerful and helpful spirit in the pages 
of the book. 


_ ment of their own. 
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SHORT STORIES 


Middle Aged Love Stories, by Josephine 
ee pp. 290. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Short stories, most of which have appeared 
first in the magazines. If not as humorous 
and brilliant as some of this clever writer’s 
work, they have a quiet interest and senti- 
“Mrs. Dud’s Sister” is 
the best of them all, in our opinion. 

The Roman mrad. By Zack. pp. 235. Chas. 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.5 
Three stories—the at ‘is an original, skillful 
portrayal of a group of mean characters in an 
English village. The other two stories pre- 
sent variety in repulsiveness, genuine love 
growing moldy under the author’s touch. 
“‘T let you break a bad egg in my mouth yes- 
terday,” says one of her interesting characters 
in the third story, ‘and I was sick all the 
afternoon.” The book has caught and holds 
the flavor of this sentence. 

Harth’s Enigmas, by Shaves. a D. Roberts. 

pp. 285, L.C. Page &Co. $1. 
In this new edition Mr. Reberts has added 
three striking stories. The book is also en- 
riched with a number of admirab'e pictures by 
Charles Livingston Bull. These brief and 
dramatic stories and sketches belong to the 
author’s most remarkable work. 

Songs and Stories sauitg arrears by John 


Trotwood Moore. pp. H. T. Coates Co., 
Philadelphia. 


These stories have the pathos and humor and 
the indefinable charm of the Southern story 
teller who uses the darkey dialect with both 
skill and sympathy. The songs, too, have a 
Swing and a thrill in them that fixes them in 
the memory. The author modestly and truly 
says of these songs and stories, ‘‘ They are 
the faithful little children of their own bright 
land.” 


The ies aE ahr 


of a Beggar, by I. K. 
pee Se ara 


Small, Maynard & Co. 


. 


Broad farce on the theme of a “‘hobo’s”’ ex- 
periences of life, with illustrations to match, 
affording harmless amusement for an idle 
hour. 


- VERSE 


Spee Complete Poetical Works of Alexander 
zope ebo's an pmpuidee edition. ‘capa 


The good pau 5 Bt the publishers in giving 
us the great poets in single-volume editions is 
continued in this edition of Pope. The edi- 
tor, Mr. Henry W. Boynton, has done his 
work with intelligent discrimination and help- 
ful clearness of thought. The material for 
explanation and comment has been sifted and 
put in convenient shape. There is a good 
portrait, the print is large enough and the 
volume makes a handsome appearance. 
David and Bathshua, by Charles Whitworth 
Wynne. pp.100. Knickerbocker Press. 
There is dramatic material in abundance in 
the story of David’s sin. Its value, however, 
to the public will depend upon-the dramatist’s 
conception of the central characters. The 
missing element in Mr. Wynne’s play is 
strength. He has imagined his characters in 
too modern and sentimental an atmosphere. 


ange Rican ther I sions, b 

Witt ames. ‘PP: 100. %G. P Putnam’s Bons. 
$1. 

Echoes of a voyage and sojourn in the West 

Indies. At his best Mr. James sirgs melodi- 


ously of the themes of natural beauty and 


heart experience, with a decided preference 
for the sonnet but good variety of metrical 
forms, 


| TRAVEL 


* Poland, by George Brandes. pp. 310. Mac- 
milan Co. “$1.00 


Contains impressions. based on the observa- 
tions of four visits. Beyond its excellence as 
the characterization of a traveler is its insight 
into social, political and religious problems. 
Poland is powerfully presented as a symbol 
ef all which the best of the human race have 


loved and for which they have fought. The 


writer is especially entertaining in telling us 
how one writes and speaks under a censor- 
ship, and. describing the Russianization of 
_ Warsaw. - 


Turk and His Lost Provinces, by Wm. 


Curtis. pp. 396. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. $2.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Originally published in the Chicago Record- 
Herald, these papers describe in a conversa- 
tional style visits to Constantinople, Bulgaria, 
Bosnia and Greece, with an account of the 
governments and people. Mr. Curtis has a 
knack of gathering material of popular in- 
terest and knows how to put it in a taking 
form. He describes the missionary and edu- 
cational work of Americans with intelligence 
and sympathy and makes us share his own 
horror of the “unspeakable Turk.” 

Belgium eek the Belgians, by Cyril Seuda- 

more. pp. 362. E.P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 
A guide-book in the larger sense, giving gen- 
eral information in regard to the life and 
customs of the country which it describes, 
with special reference to intelligent study 
and travel. It contains also an account of 
personal experiences in the most pictures que 
part of the country, the Liege district and the 
Ardennes ; and is illustrated both with photo- 
graphs and reproductions of drawings and 
paintings. It is good work and will serve its 
purpose well. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Reciprocity, by J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D., 
and H. Parker ni ct Ph.D. pp. 583, Baker & 
Taylor Co. $2.0 


Professors Laughlin and Willis have brought 
together not only an admirable bibliography 
and collection of state papers, but also a full 
history of the movement for treaties of reci- 
procity in trade which has swept over modern 
Europe and is now at work upon our national 
trade policy. They conclude that this policy 
is not likely to be of advantage to us in a com- 
mercial way, nor does the moral argument 
in the case of Cuba carry much weight with 
them. As tariff revisionists they prefer that 
that policy be carried out in a thorougbgoing 
and intelligent way, rather than by separate 
trades with our several competitors. 

The Method of the Recitation, by Charles A. 


MeMurry, Ph.D., and frank M. MeMurry, Ph.D. 
pp. 339. Macmillan Co. 90 cents net. 


This revised edition contains much new mate- 
rial and is specially adapted for use as a text- 
book in normal schools. Its authors in their 
discussion of elassroom methods, while aware 
of all that has been written on the subject, 
especially in Germany, have shaped their 
work to suit American conditions and drawn 
their illustrations from lessons commonly 
taught in American schools. 

The Child Housekeeper, Peer Elizabeth Colson 


and Anna G.Chittenden. pp 7. A.S. Barnes 
& Co. $1.50 net. 


Practical lessons for teaching little children 
the alphabet of cooking and the care of a 
house. There is a large element of play, ac 
centuated by the music and songs which Alice 
R. Baldwin supplies. Kindergartners, mis- 
sion workers and mothers will find much to 
interest them in the book. 

Evelina, by Frances Burney. 2 vols. 

276. Macmillan Co. 50 cents each. 


The Bee and Other Essays, by Oliver Gold- 
smith. pp. 281. Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 


Numbers of the Temple Classics, the latter 
edited, annotated and supplied with margin- 
alia by Austin Dobson. Portraits are pre- 
fixed. These volumes are equally fitted for 
the pocket or the shelf and tempt the reader 
by their beauty and convenience of form. 
The Book of ae etc.; and Cornhill to 


8 
Cairo, etc., by W. ; Phackeray. pp. 451, 443, 
Macmillan Co. $i. 0 each 


The editor, Mr. Walter J errold, contrives to 
introduce interesting biographical as well as 
bibliographical matter into his brief intro- 
ductions; Mr. Charles E. Brock’s illustra- 
tions are sympathetic and clever. The first 
of these volumes contains a portrait of Thack- 
eray from a painting by Sir John Gilbert, and 
the author’s own illustrations have their place 
in the text. The edition continues to be as 
nearly perfect as the skill of editor, illustrator 
and publishers could make it. 

The Soil, by A. D. Hall. pp. 287. E. P. Dut- 

ton & Co. $1.25 net. 
A chemical, mechanical and biological study 
of the soil, intended not only for agricultural 
colleges but for the intelligent student and 
farmer. The author is at the head of an Erg- 
lish experiment station and has had experi- 
ence as teacher in an agricultural school. 
The book is well adapted for American as 
well as English conditions and is fully and 
well illustrated. 


pp. 237, 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 14, Sunday. 

12-29. 

Here too, as in the sign of Noah, the em- 
phatie elements are rejection and separation. 
The selected figure is the wife of Lot, who 
lost salvation in the very process of it because 
her heart was wholly in the life which she 
was called to leave. The final separation 
does not create a fact, it proclaims and estab- 
lishes it. The separation of the heart, unde- 
clared and hardly noticed, makes a real sep- 
aration among men today. In the end every 
one goes naturally to his own place, 


June 15. Persistent Prayer. Luke 18: 1-8. 

A parable of contrast. The judge finds 
the petitioner a bore and does his duty only 
to be rid of her, the Father is wholly in syr- 
pathy with his suffering children and only 
postpones the punishment for reasons of a 
broader justice and mercy. Note that in the 
mind of Jesus there is not the shadow of a 
doubt of God’s vindication of his own and 
punishment of their oppressors. 


The Sign of Lot.—Gen, 19: 


Junel6. Contrasted Prayers.—Luke18: 9-14, 

It needs the background of the Pharisee’s 
intense self-satisfaction and rooted hatred and 
contempt for the Roman tax gatherers to ap- 
preciate the explosive force of this descrip- 
tion. The Pharisee is a portrait, drawn to 
the life. The irony of putting so character- 
istic and yet so horribly profane a prayer 
into the mouth of one of their own class 
would hardly have dawned on the self-com- 
plaisant Pharisaic mind before the accept- 
ance of the Publican would come to shatter 
all his preconceived notions of the working 
of God’s thought. No wonder the Pharisees 
hated Christ! The only escape from hatred 
would have been self-surrender and obedi- 
ence. Note that while the portrait of the 
Pharisee is characteristic, that of the Pub- 
lican is ideal. There were such publicans, 
but Christ does not praise or condemn them 
as a class as he does the Pharisees. 


June 17. Lazarus.—John 11: 1-10. 

Of Lazarus we have not one recorded action 
or trait of character except that he once sat at 
meat with Jesus. But we know that Jesus loved 
him. The characters of his sisters are drawn 
with such distinctive truth that this silence 
is one of the strange things of the gospel. 
It is by Christ’s love that the sisters appeal to 
Jesus. We all may make that plea today in 
prayers of intercession, ‘‘He whom thou 
lovest’’ isin need. Intercession would seem 
hopeless if we felt that we must introduce our 
friends to God. 


June 18. Faith through Sorrow.—John 11: 

11-16. 

It was Thomas who was ready to follow 
Jesus into the shadow of threatened death. 
Love holds though doubts assail. The real 
solution for intellectual difficulties is that 
personal acquaintance with Christ which 
Thomas had and which we may have more 
perfectly according to the measure of our 
wish and service. 


June19. Jesus in the House of Grief.—John 

11: 17-35. 

Practical Martha had not even yet lost hope, 
though it faded when Christ challenged her 
to put it into words. But Mary, with the 
same words, touched Christ’s heart to sym- 
pathetic tears. This picture of Christ’s hu- 
manity is one of the precious gifts we owe to 
John. We can never say, “Lord, if Thou 
hadst been here”’ for Christ is never absent. 


June 20. The Raising of Lazarus.—John 11: 

36- 46, 

The condition of the dead was Martha’s 
fear and not the fact. For the method of the 
miracle compare John 5: 19. “The Son can 
of himself do nothing.” Yet note the au- 
thority with which Christ speaks. 
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The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


One hundred and forty-five persons eligible 
to register as members of the society were 
enrolled at this, meeting, and at its business 
session forty-one persons voted. The evening 
that Dr. Hillis preached the Beneficent Church 
was crowded and at the other evening sessions 
it was comfortably filled. But neither the at- 
tendanee of the members of local churches, 
nor of Rhode Island Congregationalists nor 
of the so¢iety’s constituency in New England 
was such as to indicate intense interest In the 
meeting as a meeting. Barring officials of the 
society and speakers brought to address the 
meeting there was lack of anything like an 
adéquate representation of the pastors and 
the churches. Important denominational cen- 
ters could be named which had no representa- 
tive present. Men selected under the new 
representative system by states did not ap- 
pear. 

Attendants heard admirable popular ad- 
dresses on various aspects of the work. They 
heard a treasurer’s report calculated to give 
comfort, there being a cash balance ($3,590) in 
the treasury when the year closed, March 31, 
for the first time in years. They had an op- 
portunity to study the personality and funda- 
mental religious faith of the new associate 
secretary of the society, Mr. Don O. Shelton; 
to hear the fresh message of new comers to 
the society’s platform—men like Rev. E. B. 
Allen of Toledo, O., Rev. N. M. Waters, D. D., 
of Brooklyn and Rev. B. W. Lockhart of 
Manchester, N. H.; and to renew acquaint- 
ance with favorites like Drs. F. E. Clark, 
N. D. Hillis, Nehemiah Boynton and Secre- 
taries Puddefoot, Beard, Choate, Scudder, 
Wray and Kingsbury of the Home Mission- 
ary Society; and to hear Mr. Harry Wade 
Hicks of the American Board, Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Richards of the Church Building Society, Dr. 
W. A. Dunean of the Sunday School and Pab- 
lishing Society, Rev. Dr. Theodore Clifton of 
the Education Society, Rev. J. S. Ives of the 
Connecticut Missionary Society, Mr. John F. 
Huntsman, president of the Rhode Island 
Society, and Rey. H. B. Someillan, a success- 
ful pastor in Cuba whose spiritual address on 
the Cuban problem deeply moved his hearers. 


YOUNG PEOPLE RECOGNIZED 


Of all features of the program probably the 
most significant in its purport and one of the 
best in the way it was carried out was the con- 
ference of young people held Tuesday after- 
noon, supplemented by a mass meeting in the 
evening. A fair number of young people were 
present at the afternoon meeting—too many of 
them maidens and too few of them young men, 
however, to be entirely satisfactory—and the 
addresses they were privileged to hear from Mr. 
Allen of Toledo and Mr. Hicks of the American 
Board were practical, positive, helpful talks 
on the need of enlisting young people in intel- 
ligent appreciation and support of the Home 
Missionary cause, and on ways and means 
of accomplishing such enlistment. Mr. Allen’s 
paper had the merit of being cleverly put as 
well as sensible in advice, and of describing 
methods which have been tested; and when 
the address is published in full in the Home 
Missionary it will be a valuable aid to his 
fellow pastors both as stimulant and as guide, 
Mr, Hicks’s talk was strong in its emphasis on 
thorough organization for the work, on keep- 
ing the spiritual motives pure and strong by 
stady of God’s will revealed in the Bible and 
through prayer ; and it was constructive in its 
aim and advice. 

At the evening session of this conference 
Mr. Shelton, who is to have especial charge of 
the work among the young people, set forth 
with fervor, apposite illustration, and in a 
simple and spiritual way the need of consecra- 
tion and surrender to God's will for the motive 


Annual Meeting at Providence, June 2-4 


power of Christian service. Rev. Dr. Clark, 
fresh from a comparative study of peoples and 
their relative ethical attainments graphically 
and hopefully pointed out how the Christian 
youth of the world and especially of this coun- 
try are bestirring themselves to do good and 
to create better civic conditions. Rev. Dr. 
Waters, Dr. Meredith’s successor in the Tomp- 
kins Avenue Church, Brooklyn, eloquently 
pointed out how the world today, as never be- 
fore, is recognizing service as the best test of 
character. That the C. H. M. Society now has 
a secretary who will labor among and enlist the 
young people, that he has spiritual sources of 
supply to arm him for his administrative task 
and labor as a champion of missions, and that 
the society has made a place on its program 
for distinct recognition of young people, their 
problems, their potentialities—these are en- 
eouraging facts. 


THE NEGRO AND HIS FUTURE 


So frequent were the allusions to the Negro 
problem that one at times found it difficult to 
believe that it was not the meeting of the 
American Missionary Association one was 
attending. From Dr. Waters’s speech the first 
evening up to Messrs. Puddefoot’s and Lock- 
art’s the last evening and notably in the ser- 
mon of Dr. Hillis, speaker after speaker 
touched upon this burning issue with varying 
point of view and emphasis. The tide ran 
strongly against any surrender of the Ameri- 
can and Christian position that given moral 
and intellectual fitness no discrimination 
against the black man can be approved by the 
North. Neither Dr. Waters nor Dr. Lockhart 
are as radical as Dr. Hillis or Mr.. Puddefoot. 
They are more inclined to concede that it is 
fundamentally a question for the South to 
settle, and to declare that it is aproblem to be 
solved by Christianity rather than by legis- 
lation or by force. But all agree that, as 
Dr. Waters put it, “‘as there is a God in 
Israel it is a crime for the franchise to be 
given or withheld from a man because of his 
skin, be it black or white. 

The way of the spelling-book and the New 
Testament, the overcoming of race prejudice, 
carnal pride and the natural man’s contempt 
of an inferior by Christ’s spirit—this is the 
solution recommended by most of the speak- 
ers and approved by most of the hearers. Mr. 
Puddefoot’s contribution to the discussion 
was a plea for better edueation of the whites 
of the South, better ethical teachers for them, 
and this by the Home Missionary Society’s 
setting about giving a properly educated 
white ministry. Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis, in his 
sermon based on Gen. 12: 1-3, protested 
against the course of events in the South, the 
reaction against insistence on suffrage rights 
for the Negro by the North; and he expressed 
the hope that the return to old standards of 
treatment of the Negro as an animal by the 
Southerners would not lead to a race war. 
For himself, he is a believer “in the equality 
of all men—white, black, yellow and red.” 
Dr. Lockhart incidentally said in his speech 
that he did not believe in universal suffrage. 
Mr. Puddefoot believes that the Southern 
white man has departed from the Anglo-Saxon 
ideals of chastity, and that his boasted chivy- 
alry is a mythical dream in the light of pres- 
ent-day treatment of colored women and of 
Negroes who are lynched. 


SIGNIFICANT ASSERTIONS 


Of utterances made by representatives of 
the East and West two or three stand out 
as most significant. 

It is apparent from the speeches of Rey. 
Joel S. Ives of the Connecticut Home Mis- 
sionary Society and Rey. T. Calvin McClel- 
land of the Rhode Island Home Missionary 


Society, that New England Congregation- 


alists, facing the influx of foreign immigra-— 


tion of a new sort and noting the waning 
numerical strength of the original stock out 
of which Congregationalists have been made 
naturally in the past, have arrived at a time 
when they are forced to say to the people 
of the Interior and West who hitherto have 
depended upon New England for financial 
aid, “Brethren, we do not ask you to aid us; 
but we must be relieved from carrying you 
longer, and must set about saving ourselves 
and the section in which we live.” 

This is a new note at the a. 
Home Missionary meeting; but tha ‘it isa 
timely one cannot be questioned. With wealth 
and property accumulating in the Mississippi 
valley and on the Pacific coast, that wealth 
must be set about supporting its own religious 
and philanthropic agencies. New England 
needs all the money it has to spend for sup- 
port of its own agencies in saving to the 
nation the ancient section with its historic 
but not outworn ideals. 

The message from the West was expressed 
by State Superintendent Scudder of Washing- 
ton, who described Congregationalists on the 
Pacific coast as men who have their face to 
the future; as believing that the time has 
come to exalt fellowship above independency 
of the local church, and to bring things to 
pass even though in.so doing traditions and 
precedents are disturbed somewhat. Not that 
the old primal idea of independency shall be 
done away with, but that it must not be 
allowed to stand in the way of efficient sery- 
ice and the accomplishment of ends that are 
greater than means. He admitted that the 
Congregationalists of his section had not been 
trained to give as Eastern Congregationalists 
have been trained, but he told of steps that 
are being taken to train them to give, and con- 
fessed that they had the wealth to eonsecrate 
if they would. x 


A SECRETARY FOR THE RICH 


Reference to wea'th and its consecration 
suggest reference to a portion of Secretary 
Choate’s paper reviewing the work of the 
year, which deserves particular attention. 
He declares that these are days of accumu- 
lated riches, days when riches are not as 
evenly distributed as they used to be; that 
out of the smaller resources of the past the 
number of givers to great causes of philan- 
thropic and missionary enterprise was pro- 
portionately greater than in these days of im- 
measurably vaster fortunes held in fewer 
hands, Therefore the society has recognized 
the need of bringing the claims of the home 
mission cause to men and women of large 
means, and in addition to the officials who 
will still appeal to the rank and file, to the 
average man, to the person with moderate in- 
come, a new secretary has been secured who 
will appeal directly to the rich. Tothis work 
Rey. R. A. Beard, formerly of Cambridge, has 
been called, who will have headquarters in 
Boston. 


OFFICIAL ANSWER TO ORITICISMS 5 


Secretary Choate in his report and Mr. Ed- 
win H. Baker, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, in a speech following Mr. Choate’s 
paper emphasized what they believed to be 
the fairly satisfactory and prompt response 
of the society to “what seems to be the will 
of the churches as expressed through the Na- 
tional Council.” Secretary Choate pointed 
out that the Congregational Home 
Society has been the first to reorgan'ze its yot- 
ing membership so as to make it a 
tive of the state associations and 
The society has cordially indorsed first the 
scheme of a united annual meeting of the na- 
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‘tional societies, and later the plan of two an- 
nual meetings, one for the home societies and 
one for the foreign. ‘‘We but await,” says 
Secretary Choate, “the response of our sis- 
ter organizations, and the devising of a prae- 
‘ticable method, which it is not impossible 
to find... . Such an event would gather 
the hosts of our Congregational name in an 
enthusiastic and inspiring assemblage that 
would mark a new era of missionary ad- 
vance.” The society also, he says, stands 
ready to join in the publication of a single 
missionary periodical in obedience to the ex- 
pressed will of the National Council of 1901, 
and in accord with its own will expressed at 
its meeting in Boston inthe same year. Mean- 
while itis changing and improving the Home 
Missionary with the hope that it may serve 
somewhat as a model of the way in which the 
rich and abundant material that is at hand 
may be attractively displayed. 

Mr. Baker in his speech, defending the so- 
«eiety’s executive committee from charges of 
slowness in responding to the denomination’s 
will or of thwarting its will, contended that 
not only had the society taken the positions 
pointed out by Secretary Choate, but that it 
also had limited the terms of service of its 
executive committee; had provided for the 
election of secretaries and subordinates by 
a responsible executive committee; and had 
sharply and clearly defined the duties of all 
officials and was holding them to strict ac- 
eountability. It was co-operating heartily 
with the other societies in the effort to secure 
a man to fill the place of secretary of organ- 
ized benevolence, and on only one point had 
it failed to respond to the “‘ seeming will”’ of 
the denomination and that was in failing to 
transfer its financial management to a treas- 
urer who would serve all the societies. Con- 
ference with representatives of the other 
societies had led to a common understanding 
that such a course was not justifiable either 
on the ground of economy or of efficiency of 
administration, : 

An effort in the business session led by 
Hon. Galen Moses of Maine, to pass instruc- 
tions inciting the representatives of the so- 
ciety on the committee of nine which has 
in hand the task of co-ordination of the de- 
nomination’s work to immediate and decisive 
action on the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Council failed, a majority feeling that 
such action was not necessary. A respectable 
minority felt that it was, and a standing vote 
and poll was necessary to determine the 
matter. 

The only matter of business apart from 
election of officers grew out of a petition from 
the Essex South Conference of Massachu- 
setts asking for investigation by the society 
‘of the status and fruits of the home mission- 
ary work in Florida. The petition of the 
Essex South Conference was publicly indorsed 
by the executive committee’s spokesman, Rev. 
Dr. Watson Phillips, and later a committee 
enrolling Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, New 
Jersey, Rev. Dr. S. E. Herrick, Massachu- 
setts, Rev. F. J. Goodwin, Rhode Island, 
H. Clark Ford, Ohio, and Thomas Weston, 
Massachusetts, was appointed. 

Mention should be made of the excellent 
session devoted to consideration of woman’s 
work in connection with home missions, at 
which Mrs. H. Hammond Cole, Miss Mary 
Zoltak and Mrs. H. S. Caswell-Broad spoke, 
and of the session of the Rhode Island Home 
Missionary Society, this year signalizing an 
undisputed life of 100 fruitful years. Rev. 
T. Calvin McClelland’s contribution to the 
history of the society, read at this meeting, 
shows that at least thirty years earlier than 
1703 Ezra Stiles and Samuel Hopkins, the 
great Congregational divines of the time, were 
in receipt of funds from Great Britain and 
the colonies which were used for the eduea- 
tion of Negroes for the Christian ministry 
and for missionary service, and the essayist 
argued that given certain historical data, 
which he soon hopes to find in addition to 
that recently unearthed, he will be able to 
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show unbroken continuity of missionary en- 
deavor among Rhode Island Congregation- 
alists from a period antedating the organiza- 
tion of all other missionary societies in this 
country. 

New officers elected for the coming year 
are: president, Cyrus Northrop of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; recording secretary, 
Rev. T. Calvin McClelland of Rhode Island; 
members of the executive committee: Rev. 
S. P. Cadman, New York, C. C. West of New 
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Jersey and Sylvester B. Carter of Massachu- 
setts. The committee on nomination of offi- 
cers for 1904 includes: Rey. W. A. Knight, 
Massachusetts, chairman; Judge Simeon A. 
Baldwin, Connecticut; Starr J. Murphy, New 
Jersey; Ray. A. A. Berle, Illinois; Rev. R. J. 
Kent, New York. And the committee to re- 
port on the executive committee report for 
1903-04 is: Roy. A. J. Titsworth, Wisconsin, 
Rey. D. M. Pratt, Ohio, Rev. G. E. Hall, New 
Hampshire. G@. P. M. 


In and Around Chicago 


A Notable Anniversary 


The fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Holyoke of Chi- 
cago was celebrated June 2 in the parlors of 
the California Avenue Church, Dr. D. F. Fox, 
pastor. As Dr. and Mrs. Holyoke have been 
among the most earnest and efficient helpers 
in the work of the chureb, it was the universal 
desire of the parish that the anniversary 
should be in the church. Dr. Holyoke has 
served several Illinois churches, as at Elgin, 
and some former parishioners were present. 
Many others sent telegrams and letters of 
congratulation. He was presented with an 
ebony gold-headed cane and Mrs. Holyoke 
also receiveia beautiful gift. Drs. Roy, Sav- 
age, Fox and others made addresses. 


The John Crerar Library 


The eighth annual report of the Crerar 
Library just out, states that 13,000 volumes 
were added the last year. More than 1,600 peri- 
odicals are taken and nearly 5,000 serials are 
accessible. The cost of maintaining the 
library for 1902 was $117,845, leaving a sur- 
plus for the building account which now 
amounts to $457,000 of more than $62,000. As 
the last legislature has given the park com- 
missioners control of the lake front, a site for 
the new building will be granted free of cost. 
The assets of the library are now somewhat 
in access of $4 000,000, and with wise manage- 
ment may inerease considerably. Last year 
nearly $52,000 were spent for books, periodi- 
cals, binding, repairs, ete. Purchases were 
made of the Ely collection of 4,000 volumes 
and as many pamphlets on sociology and 
related topics, and at the Milne Edwards 
sale. Recently it acquired a complete set of 
the Memoirs of the Royal Prussian Academy 
of Sciences from 1770 to the present time. 
Reports of the sessions of this academy and 
of other continental academies are regularly 
received. 


A New Hotel 


The Salvation Army has just opened a hotel 
at the corner of Hubbard Court and State 
Street which will accommodate 250 persons 
at a cost of from ten to twenty-five cents a 
night. Roomsare furnished also by the week. 
Hair mattresses, tub and shower baths, read- 
ing-rooms and parlors belong to the equip- 
ment. The house was filled at once. Private 
rooms at twenty-five cents a day are in de- 
mand. 


The Passing of the Boss 


The election of judges in Chicago June 1 
indicates the feeling the people have toward 
the political boss. The bane of the Repub- 
lican party for several years has been the 
presence in it of Congressman Lorimer. 
Rightly or wrongly he has had the reputation 
of seeking to control elections in his own 
interests, and in spite of the wishes of mul- 
titudes of the best men in his party he has 
succeeded in secaring a following sufficiently 
large to elect him to Congress by a small 
majority. It is understood that he was one 
of the men who advised Governor Yates to 
refuse his signature to the bill giving Chicago 
the right to own and run its street cars. At 
any rate he was anxious that several of the 
Repub'ican nominees for judges should be 
elected But those whom he was known to 


favor and his’ especial pet, Judge Hanecy, 
were signally defeated. If the defeat of Mon- 
day disposes of this party boss, as he has 
been called, it may well be looked upon as a 
victory. Had it not been for him there is 
little doubt that the city would now be under 
a Republican mayor and that the traction 
question would have been well on toward a 
fair and honorable settlement. 


Dowie’s Farewell to Chicago 


Sunday afternoon Dowie preached his last 
sermon in the Auditorium. His lease expired 
May 31. Hereafter he will confine his minis- 
trations to his tabernaclein Zion City, whither 
he has removed all his business and where 
he wants all his followers to live. This city 
grows steadily. Many industries have al- 
ready been introduced, and if Dr. Dowie’s 
life is spared a few years he will have laid 
the foundations of a prosperous town. 


Miscellaneous 


Strikes are at present the fashion in Chicago. 
Laundrymen have been out nearly a month. 
There is now prospect of settlement although 
many of the operators have been at work with 
non-union help and are not likely to enter into 
any agreement with the strikers. It is diffi- 
cult to know where the blame lies, whether 
on the side of the strikers or the operators. 
Restaurant keepers and hotel men are haying 
a hard time with their help. The demands for 
shorter hours, increased pay, and less work of 
every sort have seemed so exorbitant to some 
managers that they have closed their places of 
business, and are waiting before opening 
them again to see what the outcome will be. 
Small wages have been paid in the down town 
restaurants and in many of the hotels, with 
the expectation that the waiters would secure 
even more than their wages infees. If some 
arrangement could be made by means of 
which the system of fees could be abolished 
and waiters be paid a fair salary a good many 
people who are compelled to live in hotels 
would be happy. But the real difficulty in the 
labor question just now is, Will labor keep its 
word? Theaction of labor officials in suspend- 
ing from membership some 700 men for violat- 
ing their contract is an encouraging sign and 
will do more than anything which has recently 
occurred here, to make employers willing to 
enter into a contract with their men. For a 
long time they have felt that such contracts 
were worthless and would be broken by their 
men just as soon as it might suit their conven- 
ience. So strong has been the feeling in this 
direction that some large firms have decided 
to make no addition to their plants here, and 
others to establish themselves in smaller cities 
where strikes are less frequent. 


Endowment for the City Missionary Society 


Good progress has been made toward secur- 
ing the $100,000 required to meet the condi- 
tions upon which Dr. Pearsons promises to 
increase his gifts to the society until they 
reach the sum of $50,000. Two subscriptions 
of $10,000 each, from New England and Plym- 
outh Churches, have been made and three of 
$5,000 each from Union Park Church. Other 
large subscriptions are looked for and it is 
confidently expected that the entire sum will 
soon be pledged. 


Chicago, June 6. FRANKLIN. 
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BY HERBERT W. BOYD, ASHBY, MASS. 


One of the glorious privileges of our freedom 
is that any man may seriously propose any 
kind of reform. The world will not stone 
you if you suggest the pleasant possibility 
that in the coming socialistic era a board of 
the scientifically wise and esthetically dis- 
cerning shall be given the task of not only 
re-naming our cities and villages, but christen- 
ing the new-born. What a saving of breath 
and ink and neryes when Hodgekinsville and 
Babbington City and Schagheatinankles no 
longer enter into the eloquence of stump 
speaking nor must be postmarked on letters! 

Do not fear to suggest an index expurga- 
torius of names that have dwarfed the lives 
of men and women. There will be a general 
gain in sanity and refinement, and the babies 
will grow up to bless you. 

So, too, the name burdens or lifts the 
church, If you have the passion for reform, 
you need not wait for the completion of all the 
higher and larger Christian enterprises. Bring 
the church to book in this matter of names. 
Black mark whole classes of names to be dis- 
approved. Ask that others be avoided. Show 
how widely the remaining names differ in the 
degree of their desirability. Plead for those 
that shall be meaningful and instruments of 
grace, 

There are the belittling names. Such as 
Smith’s Chapel, Cherry Flats, Highflyer, 
should be impossible. The church of the 
purposes of Christ should not thus be made 
the sport of the irreverent. Nor are the 
named taken from natural objects much more 
to be approved. Sunset, Tulip, Globe and 
the names of hills and valleys are hardly up 
to the serious mission of the Christian Church. 
You need not champion a cold repelling dig- 
nity; but insist on proper respect and look 
for the word which may win. 

Yes, there is advantage in naming frem the 
locality, especially in the terms Central, 
South, and the names of streets. You may 
start an argument here between the value of 
convenience and that of spiritual suggestion. 

The day is past for naming in emphasis of 
controverted or divisive things. Here is your 
chance for historical allusion and eloquent 
demand. There need be no ‘‘ Church-with- 
the-chip-on-its-shoulder.”” Hence the pro- 
priety of dropping from the corporate title 
the words, Orthodox, Trinitarian, Calvinist, 
ete. They perpetuate the memory of contro- 
versy. To most of our present members they 
are meaningless. 

At this point you will have to guard your 
words and make explanations. There are 
those who regard our national Constitution as 
a monument of infidelity because it does 
not declare itself to be an organ of the Chris- 
tian religion, You will have to show clearly 
and with patience that if the name is to ex- 
press the faith at all it must speak of vital ex- 
perience and that inclusive truth or life 
which it is supremely the mission of the 
church to declare, 

And the name of the denomination may be 
avoided. Except where it is needed to scien- 
tifically distinguish or classify, or in practi- 
cal administration, keep it out of sight. Let 
the name suggest some spiritual fact or factor 
which holds it close to the great Church 
Catholic, summoning all to contact with eter- 
nal things. 

What shall be sald about using the name of 
Christ? It would be a happy thing if each 
community of less than three thousand people 
had one church and called it The Church of 
Christ. But where there are more, to give 
any one the name, Christ Church, can hardly 
be in the spirit of Christ. 

Use the names which historic places or 
events have given us as a heritage of re- 
ligious impulse. Long may Pilgrim and 
Plymouth and Bethlehem and Bethel have 
place on tablets and year- books. 

The names of. saints, old and new, have no 
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more fitting monuments than in the titles of 
the local ehurches. Recognize the heroes of 
the faith—Luther, Savonarola, Cromwell, 
Knox, Wesley—with the thought only of the 
Christopher in each. 

There remains one other class of names, the 
most fitting, the most worthy of general adop- 
tion. These directly connect the church with 
the elements of its spiritual life. Members of 
the Sixth Church or the Maple Street are say- 
ing and doing things which would seem inap- 
propriate in The Church of the Beatitudes. 
There is uplift for him who reads amid the 
Babel signs such names as—Messiah, Grace, 
Hope, Open Door, The Way, Covenant, Em- 
manuel, 

Here, young reformer, is your outline. 
Whether you say this in lectures or in print, 
in form of argument or of story or impassioned 
prophecy, make it clear that the church differs 
in kind from every other organized body. If 
you are superior to Carlyle and can write a 
book in power beyond the Sartor Resartus, 
make that the channel of your propaganda. 
Put in chapters on, The Church not a Lodge 
or Society for Mutual Improvement; The 
Suggestiveness of the Name, Its Appeal to 
the Transcendent and Eternal. Dwell long 
upon the gospel from a true heart and ina 
true expression. 

If after all you content yourself with utter- 
ing this appeal in a sermon, let your text be, 
“T will write upon him the name of my God, 
and the name of the city of my God, the new 
Jerusalem, ... and my own new name.” 


Reasons for Hopefulness in 
North China 


BY REV. W. S. AMENT, D. D. 


It is a mystery to the residents in North 
China how the reports in the papers in the 
United States of unrest and possible disturb- 
ance here should have arisen. Certainly 
they never emanated from the United States 
Legation as stated in one periodical. An 
enemy must have been sowing these tares. 
There are reasons why certain persons, espe- 
cially Russians, desire the agitation to con- 
tinue. China suffers most from these un- 
founded reports. Dr. Coltman has done his 
share in arousing the fears of all friends of 
all foreign residents in China and doubtless 
little realized how much injury he has done 
to all relations between China and the rest of 
the world. The death of Jung Lu removes 
the most anti-foreign of all the prominent 
menin China, But even he was not wanting 
during the last few months in efforts to con- 
vince foreign Powers of his plans for harmo- 
nious relations between his and other coun- 
tries. That he was conniving with exiled 
Prince Tuan and Tung Fu Hsiang for more 
trouble no one in Peking believes. Reports 
from distant Kansu all indicate that Tung 
Fu Hsiang’s forces are disintegrating and he 
is practically left alone. He has no resources 
to sustain a large company of men. Mission- 
aries report the province as quiet with no 
prospect of trouble. 

Yesterday (April 23) the emperor and Em- 
press Dowager returned from their visit to 
the Western Tombs. Their going on this 
journey had given rise to many rumors as to 
their purpose in leaving Peking for good. 
But they came back on the time appointed 
aod gave thanks for their safe return in the 
Temple of Kuan Ti (Tutelary Deity of this 
dynasty), just outside the Front Gate. Many 
foreigners assembled on the wall to see them 
pass by. Going into the temple, the empress 
discerned several of the ladies on the wall 
whom she recognized, and she stood for some 
time smiling and waving her handkerchief at 
them. There was every indication of great 
pleasure on her part in seeing those whom 
she had formerly met at her receptions. With- 
out doubt she is attracted to foreigners per- 


sonally but has a dread lest the incoming of 
foreign religions and manners may weaken 
her hold upon the empire. The great problem 
before the most astute minds in China now is 
how to get for their country the benefits of 
Western education and civilization without re- 
ceiving the Christian religion or China’s being 
denationalized. 

The legation area is practically transformed 
into a foreign city. Its paved and well-lighted 
streets are an object lesson to thousands who 
visit the district to see and learn. Many 
buildings are being erected and all materials 
have gone up in price. The Chinese have a 
new Board of Public Works, which is sup- 
posed to be planning for the reconstruction 
of the streets, sewers, and lighting of the 
city. We had hoped much from it, but it is 
hopelessly corrupt, like all governmental of- 
fices in China, and the good purposes of Prince 
Ching are thwarted. 

The plans for union in educational 
tween the London Mission and the 
Board seem to be consummated. M a 
Mrs. Biggin of the London Mission have ‘been 
appointed to go to Tung-cho and assist in the 
work of the college. Arrangements will be 
made for the transferance of the most ad- 
vanced scholars in their high school just as 
soon as buildings are prepared. 

Mrs. Little, the apostle of the anti-foot- 
binding agitation, is in Peking and hopes to 
secure an audience with the Empress Dow- 
ager. Her society, called the Heavenly Foot 
Society, has secured as members and patrons 
many ladies from high families. Officials of 
rank attend her meetings and she is most en- 
thusiastic in this humanitarian work. She 
has traveled over large portions of the empire 
and enlisted thousands in support of her eru- 
sade against this giant evil. 

Peking, April 24. 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 5 


Mrs. G. W. Brooks presided and read a part 
of the first chapter of Hebrews. The leading 
thought of the hour was, “‘ Our Lord lives for- 
ever,” a source of immeasurable comfort in 
the midst of all changes. Mrs, Capron added 
her word, “If the Lord Jesus were now upon 
earth, he wou'd be abreast of the age.” ‘‘In 
everything ye are enriched by Him.” 

Interesting information concerning Har- 
poot missionaries was given. Miss Seymour, 
who went out in 1867, and Miss Bush, who fol- 
lowed in 1870, are still at their posts, loving 
and beloved, not yet suspending active duties. 
Letters were read from Miss Daniels, Miss 
Barnum and Miss Huntington. They say: 
“The homes of our educated friends are a 
great contrast to the homes of the ignorant. 
The children of our graduates are refined; 
one can pick them out in any company.” 
Some of the touring experiences create in us 
little longing for such excursions, if we con- 
sider only the inevitable physical discomforts. 
But these women mention their trials only in- 
cidentally, and wish they could do more of 
this same work. They do gain the attention 
of many listeners, and when one asks, “ Why 
did no one ever make it clear to me before?” 
again we sympathize and are glad they can 
tell the story. The constant refrain seems to 
be, ‘* We cannot be content unless we see the 
Spirit working in power.” 

They have all cordially welcomed Mr. H. H. 
Riggs, who has been called to the presidency 
of Euphrates College. 

Miss Platt is in this country, but hopes to 
return to her kindergarten. 

Mrs. Henry Falrbanks reported work in 
Vermont, where Miss Kyle is now attending 
meetings, more meetings than days, and where 
she is always gladly received. 

After next Friday, June 12, these meetings 


in Pilgrim Hall will be suspended until the 
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first Friday in October. 
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The Spindle City has been heard from lately, 
like a clock that startles us by stopping. A 
strike of nine weeks for ten per cent. more 
wage in our cotton mills made 15,000 idlers. 
Yet business was kept up, for the strikers 
still had savings to spend, and hundreds of 
other factories went singing on. 

Only one of our Congregational churches 
had a considerable number of strikers, and 
as practically all of these were non-union 
men Or women, they have now gone back to 
work at the old wage. The other end of the 
trouble was ours; for the stockholders, mill 
agents, overseers and head workmen are 
more frequently Congregational, while the 
operatives are chiefly in the Roman or Greek 
Catholic churches. We are grateful for the 
perfect peaceableness of the forces at war 
and the gentlemanly deportment of both sides. 
Every one is sorry that wages cannot be raised 
—none more sorry than the managers them- 
selves. 

Besides the strike, another issue has brought 
us before the state and nation—the original 
package of liquor. It has always been ad- 
mitied by Calvinists that “ original sin” comes 


_ into the world in an extremely small packaga 


at every soul’s birth; but the liquor sharps 
took us quite by surprise when they imported 
from Canada beer and ale in bottles so small 
as a pint and sold them in our no license city 
under the protection of state law. Selling by 
the pint has turned out to be wholesale in 
malt liquor, though not in spirituous, simply 
because not otherwise defined in the United 
States tariff law upon which our state ordi- 
narceis based. The churches were not slow 
to shower petitions upon Governor Bates to 
legislate away this blunder that makes a 


edifice. At the closing communion service 
last Sunday six young men were received into 
membership on confession and five infants 
were baptized. The new building is to be a 
handsome structure in the style of an old 
English parish church, with a square Norman 
tower, and will furnish ample accommoda- 
tions for all forms of the church work. The 
estimated cost, with complete equipment, is 
$107,500, and all but $5,000 of this sum is al- 
ready pledged. The new house will be the 
sixth in the 240 years of the church’s history. 
It is to be done by July 1, 1904, and mean- 
while, after the summer months, the congre- 
gation will worship in Bray Hall. During 
July and August union services are to be 
held with the Baptist and Methodist churches. 

After a successful year of service, Dr. G. T. 
Smart of Newton Highlands sails for England 
with his wife, June 20. Born in Leicester, 
he will revisit his boyhood home and spend 
the summer in the British Isles. The church 
will be kept open, Rev. C. R. Seymour, D. D., 
of Bennington, Vt., preaching in July and 
Dr. O. 8. Davis of Newtonville in August. 

A unique charity, started by Rev. E. D. 
Burr of the Baptist church but now adopted 
by all the denominations, is enlisting the en- 
ergies of the ladies of the Center and High- 
lands. It is called The Mothers’ Rest. An 
old farmhouse has been secured and fitted up, 
and hither are brought tired mothers from 
the tenements of the city, with their little 
children, for a course of country air treat- 
ment. The grounds are ample, and fresh air, 
wholesome food and loving care work great 
transformations in a short period. 

Rey. W. H. Davis, D. D., of the Eliot Church 
is home again, much refreshed by his flying 
trip to the Old World. SENEX, 


mockery of our no-license vote. Until such . 


relief can come, Lowell must suffer vicari- 
ously for other cities and towns in the com- 
monwealth, because the same loophole squints 
through every local liquor regulation. 

The Congregational Club held its last meet- 
ing for the season at the suburban church in 
North Chelmsford, where Chaplain Batt of 
the Concord Reformatory told the tale of 
prison life with deep impressiveness. The 
next year for the club promises wel], under 
the care of Mr. Asa C. Russell. 

The growth of Lowell Congrégationalism 
for the past year bas netted twenty-seven 
members to our churches. John Street 
Church still maintains its organization, with 


about one hundred more members to be dis-. 


posed of.. While Congregationalism still leads 
above any other Protestant church, the source 
of supply has become attenuated; for the 
fiood of Greeks and other Catholics is now the 
chief material of our city’s growth. 

An ‘interesting note comes from the church 
in Pawtucketyille, where the venerable pastor 


__emeritus“of Eliot Church has been acting as 


into blads.” 


pastor for the winter. A new vigor and pros- 
perity has sprung up under the leadership of 
Dr. J. M. Greene, so that, like the tree planted 
in the house of the Lord, he is truly bringing 
forth fruit in old age. His vigorous preach- 
ingireminds one!of John Knox’s old age when 
he hadito be carried into the pulpit, but when 
there, would so powerfully utter God’s word 
that he would “‘seemflike to ding the pulpit 
EH. V. B. 


—- TheE Newton Circuit 
For fifty-six years the meeting house of the 


First Church in Newton Center has been a 
landmark, but after this week many will miss 


_ its slender spire. The old building is being 


torn downto make room for the new stone 


= 


6: 
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Historic Salem 
A PROMOTER OF UNITY 


The kingdom of heaven has not fully come 
in the region of its first publishing on these 
shores; but the “ministers of Salem and 
vicinity” of every ecclesiastical name, save 
the Roman Catholic, are giving a plain ex- 
position of the ancient rule, “In essentials, 
unity ; in non-essentials, liberty ; in all things, 
charity.” 

For ten years or so they have gathered 
quarterly to hear and discuss some paper of 
common interest and sit at the board, spread 
in some church vestry and served by the will- 
ing hands of the young ladies of a single 
parish or of two or three. 

From its beginning Rev. John W. Buckham 
has been its efficient secretary and has borne 
the burden of preparation for its meetings. 
Now that he goes to his professorship at Pa- 
cific Seminary, his brethren, at the last meet- 
ing, through Rev. J. P. Franks of Grace Epis- 
copal Church, presented him with a beautiful 
loving cup, which, after a graceful response 
from the valued recipient, was filled with 
“ sparkling Wenham” and passed from lip to 
lip. No one has done so much as he to fur- 
ther the purpose of the organization and 
bring in the day of sympathy and co-opera- 
tion among the diverse bands of Christian be- 
lievers in this section. His last word was an 
earnest appeal for the federation of churches 
against the forces of materialism, skepticism 
and worldliness, which are powerful here- 
abouts. 

SHALL THE CONGREGATIONALIST REPRE- 
SENT THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 
Ata recent meeting of Essex South Confer- 


ence the Relation of Religious Journalism to 
the Home was ably discussed. It was sug- 


eh. . E. V. Bigelow, Lowell; G. H. Johnson, Taunton; H. L. Bailey, Longmeadow 


gested—anent the proposed issuing of a sin 
gle missionary magazine, which the societies 
seem unwilling to attempt—that The Congre- 
gationalist serve as their representative. Is 
not this a practicable solution of the ques- 
tion, and would not its weekly issues have 
added interest to many who now pay little 
attention to the pamphlets which come from 
the various society presses? 


A MONUMENTAL QUESTION 


Salem is not a little stirred by the offer from 
a descendant of Laurence and Cassandra 
Southwick, who were exiled from the colony 
because of their Quaker faith and practice, te 
erect a costly statue, in their memory, on the 
public square. The design proposed is that 
of heroic figures of a man and woman, the for- 
mer struggling—a /a-Samson—to tear open the 
jaws of an immense tiger which has attacked 
them, while the woman crouches beneath. 
This fierce creature is supposed to symbolize 
the savage ferocity of the Puritan, in his treat- 
ment of those who differed with him in mat- 
ters of religious belief and confession. 

Not a few think this monstrous beast would 
typify and immortalize cruelty and intoler- 
ance much more effectively than the mild and 
constant virtues of the Quaker, which their 
admirer wishes to commemorate. 

The deeds of those days, done in all honesty 
of conviction, do not need to be rehearsed out+ 
side historical text-books; and many are dis- 
posed to decline the gift, which would serve 
only to perpetuate a dark page in that early 
record. But Salem, to her shame be it said [— 
has no monuments—not even one to her noble 
sons who fell in the Civil War—except a 
Father Mathew statue, over against its chief 
rum shop; and a stone which marks the “ first 
armed resistance to British Authority in this 
Country.” The offer of this expensive group 
of Quaker and tiger may be too much for the 
self-respect of the modern citizen and so be 
accepted by the city government. It is said it 
* will attract visitors.”” So would a zoological 
garden! 

ONE LESS SHRINE 


The iconoclast, too, has reached this famous 
town, and, in the shape of a truth-telling com- 
mittee of the Essex Institute, has already laid 
its destructive judgment on the venerated 
shrine to which hundreds of pilgrims from all 
over the world annually come—‘“the first 
meeting house built in America,” which is 
now standing. The engraving of the little 
building has become quite familiar to multi- 
tudes and the tradition of its genuineness 
must now be abandoned. While the mortifi- 
cation of having to surrender an interesting 
relic to the desolating proofs of the antiquarian 
is great, it will be something of a relief to the 
exhibitors no longer to try to explain how 
so large a congregation as the settlement 
must have had could assemble within its 
walls. LUKE. 


Connecticut Valley Prosperity 
SPRINGFIELD 


The membership of our churches has passed 
the 4,000 mark, making a gain of 108 last year. 
This growth bids fair to increase if the recent 
communion accessions afford a basis for judg- 
ing. South Church received 13 at Easter and 
Emmanuel half as many; in May First and 
Hope each had 16 additions, North 10, Faith 
five, and others a smaller number. Long- 
meadow received nine in Marcb, the largest 
number coming at once since 1876. 

Faith Church, for present protection and 
prospective progress, has bought the vacant 
lot adjoining its present situation. Stra- 


854 


tegically located on a prominent corner in a 
growing residence section of the best class, 
the church must face enlargement in a few 
years at most. The same problem confronts 
Emmanuel in another growing district. East- 
ern Avenue has been improving its edifice 
with new roof, new carpets and decorations, 
at an expense of $800; and reopened after 
Easter, 
HOLYOKE 


On May 17, Second Church unveiled a me- 
morial window with fitting exercises. It was 
given by the widow of William Skinner, a 
prominent member who passed on a year ago. 
It represents the transfiguration, with the ra- 
diance from the Christ illumining all the 
other figares—angels and disciples, Moses 
and Elijah. The window is one of Tiffany’s 
best productions and is said to be the largest 
ever placed in the valley, being 22 feet high 
and 19 broad. The services included a me- 
morial sermon by the pastor, Dr. E. A. Reed, 
and the singing of Mr. Skinner’s favorite 
hymns, 

In the evening at Grace branch of the Sec- 
ond Church occurred the dedication of a 
worship tablet, also the gift cf the Skinner 
family. It is of hammered brass and is set 
on the left wall of the auditorium. The in- 
scription of over 200 words contains seven 
directions for worship, copied from the Ha- 
warden Church tablet in England. The first 
is typical: ‘‘On your way to the Lord’s house 
be thoughtful, be silent or say but little, and 
that little good.” The address by Dr. P. S, 
Moxom of Springfield was on reverence and 
worship. 

, NORTHAMPTON 

Edwards Church is blessed with the most 
vigorous men’s club in this region. It has 
the honor of furnishing the first president of 
the state federation of men’s clubs, and has 
just tendered a reception and banquet to the 
pastor-elect, Rev. Willis H. Butler. The 
membership is now 161, and the club has ex- 
pended about $600 in improving the church 
plant the past year, expscting to do about the 
same in the year to come, Lone. 


Scotland’s New Pastor 


Fortunate the pastor and people where installation 
services have such origin and circumstances as 
those of Rev. Bernard Copping at Scotland Church, 
Bridgewater, Mass., May 27. A home missionary 
eburch, yet out of debt and possessing a small fund, 
thoroughly convinced that its new pastor was sent 
in answer to prayer, welcomed the council. The 
new preacher, of unusually bright and ready mind, 
read a paper which drew from the moderator, Rev. 
C. E. Stowe, the comment, * It is eccentric in being 
thoroughly Biblical”; and from the council, action 
hearty and unanimous. Dr. Archibald’s sermon 
was timely and brief, and the other numbers were 
pleasing and inspiring. 

Mr. Copping is of English birth and Wesleyan an- 
tecedents. He came to Canada in response to a call 
for Methodist pioneer preaching. Finding his train- 
ing inadequate he entered Bangor Seminary, and 
upon graduation in 1879 was at once claimed by 
churches of our order. His pastorates have been 
Dunstable, Mass., Rupert, Vt., Groveland and Ac- 
ton, Mass. His wife is well fitted to help him. 
Heartily interested in temperance work, an accept- 
able speaker at Endeavor conventions, the new 
pastor is worthy of the enthusiasm and unanimity 
with which he has been received. G. H. J. 


Dedication and Semicentennial 


The College Church of Berea, Ky., dedicated its 
parish house May 10, with sermon by Rev. E. H. 
Pearce, D.D., of Danville. Three weeks later, 
May 31, the church celebrated its 50th anniversary 
with an address by Prof. J. A. R. Rogers, D. D., of 
Windsor, Ct. He and his wife taught the first 
school here in 1858, The sermon was a vivid por- 
trayal of the Wonderful providence of God in plant- 
ing and protectiog this anti-slavery work in the 
heart of Kentucky before the war. There were a 
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half dozen short but interesting addresses by Mrs, 
Rogers, the son and daughter of John G. Fee 
(founder) and others intimately connected with the 
work fifty years ago. 

About twenty of the original seventy-eight stu- 
dents in 1858 were on the platform. Ten are living 


Record of 


Calls 


4 

ADAMS, ALLISON D., Whitewater, Wis., to Plain- 
view, Minn. Accepts. 

BosLEyY, NELUIE, Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy and for some time an A. M. A. teacher, 
to become pastor’s assistant at Central Ch., 
Worcester, Mass. Accepts. 

BUTCHER, STEPHEN G., Orange Park, Fla., to 
Rapid City,S.D. Accepts, beginning July 1. 

CAIN, FRANK E., Ithaca and Neptune, Wis., to 
Hayden, Col. Accepts. 

CAMERON, JOHN 4d., to remain a third year at 
Pewaukee, Wis. 

CoRBIN, PAvt L., Oberlin Sem., to become travel- 
ing secretary for the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. Accepts for one year, beginning Aug 1. 

Oraic, J. E., Wakefield, Kaa., to Farnam, Neb. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

Cross, ROSELLE T., York, Neb., accepts call to 
Eugene, Ore. 

DAVIES, JOHN F., Welsh Ch., Nebo, O., to Dawn, 
Mo. Accepts, and is at work. 

DowD, Quincy L., Winnetka, IIL, to DePere, Wis. 
Accepts, 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN, to continue indefinitely at 
Pendleton, Ore., where he has already served for 
a year. 

ELWELL, T. Rob’t, formerly of Stoughton, Wis., to 
Harwood and Argusyille, N.D. Accepts, declin- 
ing call to Staples, Minn. 

GEORGE, JESSE C., Olds, Io., to Touchet, Whit- 
man Eells Memorial and Bethel Chs,, Walla Walla, 
Wh. Accepts. 

GONZALES, FRANK C., Pioneer Ch., Clear Lake, Io., 
to Van Cleve. 

GRIFFITHS, WM. A., to continue at Trempealeau, 
Wis., also to Wheaton Ch., Eau Claire. Accepts. 

HAMLIN, CHRISTOPHER R., to remain permanently 
at Plymouth Ch, Lincoln, Neb. 

HART, WM. W., Friend, Neb., to Thawville, Ill. 
Accepts. 

Jones, THos , Yale Sem., to Brule and Keystone, 
Neb. Accepts. 

Morson, Rop’r R., St. John, N. B., accepts call to 
Yarmouth, Me. 

ROBERTS, RUEL W., Oberlin Sem, to Ripley, O. 
Accepts, while continuing studies at Oberlin. 

STEMEN, JOHN A., Viroqua, Wis., declines call to 
North Side Ch., Milwaukee. 

STONEY, JOHN R., serves Center Chain, Minn., in 
connection with Ceylon. 

STRONG, J. SELDEN, Abington, Ct., not called to 
Riverside, Me. He is simply summering in that 
vicinity with h's family. 

Woopcock, ALBERT C., Chicago Sem., to Cass 
Lake, Minn, 


Ordinations and Installations 


ARNOLD, WM. R., and MILLER, JOHN X, o. An- 
dover Sem. June 8. Sermon, Dr. E. C. Moore; 
other parts, Profs. E. C. Smyth, Francis Brown, 
J. W. Platner and Drs. H, A. Stimson and J. L. 
Barton. Dr. Arnold is the recently elected Aitch- 
cock professor of Hebrew language and literature 
at the seminary. Mr. Miller is a member of the 
graduating class under appointment to India asa 
missionary of the American Board. 

DAVIES, JOHN F., i. Dawn, Mo., April 19. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Thos. Evans, Thos. Griffiths and 
H. X. Hughes. 

HELMING, OscAR OC., i. St. Paul’s Ch., Nutley, 
N. J., June 3. noni Rev. A. W. Vernon; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. W. Baldwin, A. H. 
Ball, W. J. Paske and J. A. Fairley. 


Resignations 


BROWN, JAS. M., New Richmond, Wis., to take ef. 
fect Aug. 1. 

FARREN, MERRITT A,, Lyndon, Vt., to take effect 
Sept 1, closing a five years’ pastorate. 

GRIFFISs, WM. E, Ithaca, N. Y., to take effect 
Sept. 30, after ten years’ service. He will devote 
himself to literary and historical pursuits. 

LEAVITT, FRED’K W., West Point and Crowell, 
Neb., to take effect July 1, after four years’ 
service. 

MOSLANDER, FRANKLIN V., Neligh, Neb., and will 
take a year’s rest. 

READ, JAS. L., Crested Butte, Col., after five years’ 
service. 

SmirH, ALBERT H., Barneveld, Wis. 

Wore, Jos., Grafton, 0., and will remove to 


Oberlin. 
Summer Supplies 


CHAPMAN, FRAXcIS H., Chicago Sem., at Bristol 
and Paris, Wis., till close of next seminary year. 
GRIFFITH, D., at Cambria, Mion. 


in distant places. An audience of bundreds 


tened aver three urs to stirring addresses, 


the Week . 


HOLBROOK, FRED C., Cleveland, O., is not supply- 


ing at Franklin Ave. Ch., fi city. 
LANPHEAR, WALTER E eae 8 D., at De Smet. 
MARGRETT, ALBERT, Georget Can., at Brant- 
ford, until the , of a pastor. 
VAN LUFKEN, F. L. H., at Tillinghast and Key- 
stone, Wis. : 


FROM OBERLIN SEM 


HATFIELD, GEO. B., at Bonesteel, S. D 
KING, THOS., at Absarokee,Mont, 

McCoLt, RAY J., at Republic, Mo. a 
WILLIAMS, Epw. M., at Hermosa, S. D. — 


Increase in Salary 

AVERY, OLIVER P., Deadwood,S. D. $ 

Booru, HENRY K., Tucson, Ariz. e 

Wicut, CHAs. A., Hallowell, Me. $100. 

Personals 

MERRILL, JOHN L., after forty-two years of act 
ministry, living without charge at Fitchb 
Mass., passed his seventieth birthday, May 29, 
receiving over 100 congratulatory letters from 
former parishioners and friends. His New En- 
gland parishes have been Acworth, Marlboro and 
Rindge, N. H., and Newbury, Vt. 

TAYLOR, GRAHAM, of Chicago Seminary, and wife. 
have gone abroad for six months’ vacation. 

WILLIAMS, WM., on closing his five years’ work 
Oldtown and Milford, Me., was presented with 


a gold watch by friends in the former place and 
a dressing case by parishioners in the latter. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Manhattan Terrace, org. and 
rec. 2 June. About 30 members. 


Congregational Clubs 


LINCOLN, NEB., at Plymouth Ch. Reorganized 
with 100 members, Charles E. Weston, toast- 
master, and admits women to membership. Dr. 
M. A. Bullock elected president and Mr. J. B. 
Horton, secretary. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Minnesota Club, at Plym- 
outh Ch., heard Hezekiah Butterworth on Across 
Panama. 

NasHvA, N.H., Central New Hampshire Club, at 
First Ch. Address by Rey. G. Glenn Atkins of 
Burlington, Vt, on Present Tenses of the Gospel. 
Rey. F. G. Clark elected president. 

PROVIDENCE, R. [. Address by Dr. C. E. Jeffer- 
son on Old and New Conceptions of the Bible. 

SALEM, MaAss., Essex Club, Ladies’ Night. Sub- 
ject, Higher Education of Women. Addresses 
by three women on Its Value te the Home, To 
Society, To the Nation. 

WELLS RIVER, VT, Passumpsic Club. Morning 
session at church, with address by Dr. D. N. 
Beach on Tramping in the Scottish Border, Din- 
ner at Hale’s Tavern, with postprandial speeches 
by Rev. Messrs. J. A. Belanger, A. F. MeGregor, 
H. J. Kilbourn and Richard B, Eastman. 


Anniversaries ° 


Monreualr, N. J., First.—Thirty-third of Dr. A. H. 
Bradford’s coming to the chureh, celebrated 


June 7. 
May Receipts of the A. M, A. 
1902 : ‘re 
Donations, $16,893.27 : 
Estates, 3,161.59. | 
Tuition, 5138967 «61745 69 
Total, 225,444.53 - $30,391.19 
8 mos 1902 8 mos. 1903 
Donations, bein es Pan 018 08 
tate 
Tuition, 39,8844 05 
aes. tad 
Total, $213,557.47 $210,088.74 


A decrease in donations of $2,488 90, a decrease | 
in estates for current work of $4,686.44, and an_ 
increase in tuition of $3,655.61; net decrease — 
$3,463.73, ‘ae S. 


May Receipts of the A.B.C.F.M. . 
1902 1903 
Donations, B32.4 10% 
Legacies, 12,697, 
Total, 845,115.59 
9 mos. 1902 
egal,” Ffooiae st 
Total, 2486,029.96 
Increase In donations for nine : 


decrease in legacies, $41,736.12; te 
$17,228.88, 


ye. 
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13 June 1908 


Crucified with Christ 


What would it mean to you and to me 
to hang upon the cross with Jesus Christ ; 
to feel in our palms the burning pain of 
the nails ; to look down into the faces of 


feel upon the cheek the parning pe of 
eel one’s 


you think that we would ever want to sin 
again ?—John Hopkins Denison. 


Commencement Dates 


Amherst, ereeeigg | Mass., June 24 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 25 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 24 
owdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 25 
Brown, Providence, R. z, June 17 
Gallfornia, University of, Berkeley, Cal., June 17 
Carleton, Northfield, Minn., June 1 
Clark eet: Northampton, Mass., June 19 
Colby, Waterville, Me., June 24 
olgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., June 18 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., June 18 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 24 
Fargo, Fargo, N. D., June 18 
Fisk Universi , Nashville, Tenn., June 17 
Friends School, Providence, R. I. June 23 
Harvard University, Cambridge, ‘Mass., June 24 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., June 18 
Lake Forest, Lake Forest, IIl., June 24 
Lafayette, Faston, Pa., June 17 
Mass. Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass., June 18 
Michigan, University of, ann Arbor, Mich., June 18 
Middlebury, Middle vag 4 Vt., June 24 
Mount Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass., June 24 
New York, New York city, June 18 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il., June 18 
Oberlin, Oberlin, 0, June 24 
hio, Athens, O. June 18 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich , June 18 
Pomona, Claremont, Cal., June 24 
Radcliffe, Cambridge, Mass., June 23 
Ripon, Ripon, Wis., June 24 
Rochester, University of, Rochester, N. Y., June 17 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. J., June 17 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., June 23 
Tabor, Tabor, lo June 17 
Trinity, Hartford, Ct.. June 24 
Tufts, Tufts College, Mass. June 17 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., June 15 
Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt, June 24 
irginia, University of, Charlottesville, Va,, June 17 
Wellesley, Wellesley, S. June 23 
eyan University, Middletown, Ct., July 1 
estern Reserve University, Cleveland, O., June 18 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., une 24 
Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis., y une - 
une 


Meetings and Events to Come 


CONNECTICUT STATE MEETING, New Haven, June 16. 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONVENTION, Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago, June 23-30. 


SOUTHERN YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENOK, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July 1-8. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
July 6-10. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y. P. S. C. E., Denver, Col., 
July 9-13. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSION- 
ABY CONFERENOE, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 
July 21-31. 

OLDER Boys’ CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
tmoney should be sent with the notice. 


ALLEN—In Walpole, Mass., May 21, Mrs. Mary Fisher 
Allen, in the 93d year of her age. Mrs. Allen was the 
widow of Deacon Jeremiah Allen, who died in 1876. 
She resided during the larger vest of her long life 
in Walpole, and was for more than seventy years a 
member of the church. Steadfast in Christian charac- 
ter, interested in all the good work of the church, a 
lover of yong people, she lived in the goodly minis- 
tration of a quiet life, and still lives in the memories 
eee who loved her and owe a debt to her kindly 

uence, 


CHAPMAN—In Exeter, N. H., June 5, Rev. Jacob Chap- 
man, aged 93 yrs., the senior alumnus of Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy and probably of Dartmouth College, 
After a successful career as a teacher he held pastor. 

_ates at Marshall, Iil., and Deerfield and Kingston- 
 N. H. Since 1879 he has resided in Exeter. 


CUTLER—In Mt. Hermon, Mass., June 3, Harriet Louise 


Ford, wife of Prin. H. K. Cutler of Mt. Hermon School, 


FARR—In Chester, Vt., May 9, Mrs. Octavia C.(Carpenter) 
Farr, wife of Mr. George A. Farr of Chester, at 
the age of sixty-eight, after a lingering Illness. She 
was buried at Windham, where the first years of her 


DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE 
The wonderful tonic medicine that :emoves all 


blood. One tablespoonful, once a day, imme- 
eocoas 


fies and the Blood. 
A trial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine will be 
sent , free of charge, to every reader of The 
ionalist who needs it and writes for it to 
Formula Company, Lake and Dearborn 
Chicago, 
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- married life were spent. Born at Kirby, her father 
moved to Westminster when she was two years old. 
She was married in Putney on Feb. 4, 1864. Her 
life was one of quiet but active usefulness in the 
church, the Sunday school and the community. Strong 
in her faith, all that pertains to the Christian life was 
very real to her and in her presence one felt the 
influence of her spirit and was drawn towards the 
things that make for righteousness. She is survived 
by her husband, two sons and a daughter. 

GRANT—In Malden, June 1, Rey. Benjamin Franklin 
Grant He graduated from Bangor Theological Sem1- 
nary in 1874 and labored extensively as an evangelist. 

LANE-—In Boston, June 2, Lucius Page, youngest son of 
the late Jonathan A. Lane, aged 31 yrs. 

LESLEY—In Milton, June 1, Prof. J. Peter Lesley, aged 
83 yrs. He was for three years pastor of the Congre- 
gational church of Milton. He was the author of many 
valuable scientific works. 

NOURSE-—In Westboro, Mass., May 23, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Nourse, aged 90 yrs. 

SHARP—In Aurora, Neb., May 16, Rev. Joseph B. 
Sharp, aged 67 yrs. He held pastorates in Pennsyl- 
vania, Zanesville, 0, Union Grove, Wis,, and Mt. 
Pleasant and Glenwood, Io. 

WINTER-—In Tryon, N. é., Rey. Alpheus Winter, aged 
65 yrs. 


Cures Stomach Troubles 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Produces healthy activity of weak and disordered 


stomachs; perfects digestion, and improves appe- 
tite. A strength builder. 
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Get Rid | 
of Scrofula 


Bunches, eruptions, inflammations, sore- 
ness of the eyelids and ears, diseases of the 
bones, rickets, dyspepsia, catarrh, wasting, 
are only some of the troubles it causes. 

It is a very active evil, making havoc of 
the whole system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Eradicates it, cures all its manifestations, 
and builds up the whole system. 
Accept no substitute. 


BEECHER’ 
# BOOKS 


All the 
important works 


of the great preacher are 
now issued by 
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TES, 
MEDIUM _Roeaiese. 


I am the tooth brush you hear so many speak about. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth, Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth, Holein handle and hook 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush." « 


Send for our free booklet, ‘* Tooth Truths.” 


ae 


Adults’ 35c.: Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Masr- 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SANITARY BEDDING 


Any one who knows what it is to be so 
mentally alert that sleep does not come readily 
at night can afford one of our Paine Laid-Hair 


Box-Spring Mattresses. 


Indeed, such a person can’t afford not 
to buy one, for it is the best provocative of 
sleep, and you are dependent on sleep for 


your mental alertness. 


If you want to go instantly to the bottom of the whole question, and at 
the same time learn much about the means to woo Sleep, come and see our 


Sanitary Bedding Workrooms. 


It is a pleasure to show customers through this part of our factory. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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The Kansas Flood 


BY REV. H. E., THAYER, TOPEKA 


The Kaw valley has just experienced the 
most serious sorrow in the history of this 
middle West. The reports in the outside 
papers have been greatly exaggerated in the 
details but the aggregate has not been told. 
The actual is beyond the power of description. 
The most fertile valley in the state, whose 
lands have been held by their owners at $100 
and $125 per acre, has been covered with a 
raging flood from ten to fifteen feet deep. 
From Kansas City to Abilene the valley has 
been a great rushing sea for six days and the 
end is not yet. The blow fell where the people 
dwell most densely, and the loss of life and 
property can only be imagined as yet. 

A glance at the map will show that 700,000 
square miles must find their drainage through 
the Kansas River. This river has a channel 
about 500 feet wide and with rare exceptions 
does not overflow its banks. Last year the 
water rose seventeen feet above low water 
mark and people wondered to see Little 
Rassiain trouble. This year the high water 
mark was twenty-seven feet above low water 
mark, and the whole valley is covered with a 
roaring torrent. Nothing like this experience 
had been imagined by our people. In the 
State Historical Library is the diary of Rev. 
Jotham Meeker, missionary to the Ottawa 
Indians in 1844. His records show something 
similar to the recent floods but the oldest in- 
habitant had known nothing of the kind and 
there were no traditions of flood in the Kaw 
valley. There had been rain for days and 
the towns above were overflowed, but still our 
people did not dream of trouble. Railway 
traffic stopped on Thursday, May 28, and on 
Friday the approaches to the Melan Bridge 
which connects North and South Topeka 
were covered at nightfall, the water was play- 
ing at the doorsteps of the best houses in 
North Topeka and families were fleeing by 
the score; yet some people were not alarmed. 
But by 9 Pp. m., the city was in terror. The 
torrents had taken everything and the streets 
were rivers. People moved to the second 
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stery or climbed to the roof. The few boats 
and improvised rafts available gave but little 
relief till the day opened. At daylight there 
were dozens in tree tops, on telephone poles 
and broken roofs, clinging for dear life. 

The work of rescue began in earnest; but 
for the most part, boats had to be constructed 
before relief could be rendered. A few brave 
men, among whom the name of Sardou will be 
long remembered, heroically relieved those in 
extreme danger, but the madness of the tor- 
rents flowing in every direction made it ahard 
task for the fortunate few who had means of 
rescue. Saturday night was most sorrowful 
of all. The lime in the storehouses set fire to 
lumber yards and there seemed imminent dan- 
ger that all the buildings in North Topeka 
would be burned. But a heavy rain put out 
the fires that otherwise must have caused many 
deaths. 

The floods have been great commoners. 
Rich and poor have been housed in second 
stories of public buildings, awaiting the slow 
means of release and meantime fed at the pub- 
lic expense. People have stood on benches in 
schoolrooms or on pews in churches to be 
away from the water. They were caught 
with the scantiest supplies of clothing and 
even their food had to be carried to them by 
friends, who had to leave them to minister to 
the immediate wants of others. In the midst 
of the worst burdens came happy relief in the 
shape of boats and launches and skilled men 
from St. Joe. The rescue work was rapidly 
pushed, every device was tried and the 
trouble came to an end with few records of 
death. 

The city has been turned into one great re- 
lief society, and the wants of all have been 
met, but no one can tell the needs when the 
effort shall be made to clean the part of the 
city filled with débris of every kind, in which 
festering bodies of animals make the work of 
cleansing supremely hard. It will be six 
weeks before the people can return to their 
homes in North Topeka. And this only sug- 
gests a small part of the sorrow. ‘Phe desola- 
tion has been extended for 150 miles, and the 
worst is supposed to be at Kansas City. 
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Our churches, of course, have suffered and 
we shall meet new home missionary problems ; 
but we are sure that the people who came here 
to make a free state will not forget the 


strength the churches must receive and can 
confer. i az . 


In and Around Boston - 


A Welcome to Secretary Vogt 


The first official reception was given to the ~ 


new general secretary of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, Mr. Von Ogden Vogt, 
on June 3 The parlors of Second Church, 
Dorchester, were thronged with young people, 
many societies being represented; and under 
the management of the Boston Christian En- 
deavor Union an interesting program was car- 
ried out. A cordial welcome in behalf of the 
local church and society was extended by the 
pastor, Dr. Arthur Little. The Massachusetts 
State Union sent greeetings through its presi- 
dent, Rey. James J. Dunlop of the Roxbury 
Presbyterian Church, while Mr. William 
Shaw gave fresh impetus to the meeting by his 
breezy words of greeting. In welcoming Mr. 
Vogt, Dr. F. E. Clark spoke of the fact that 
he is taking up his new work at a time when 
the prospects for the future of Christian En- 
deavor were never so fair, as reports are com- 
ing in of a great increase in the number of 
societies—the State of Indiana having gained 
208 new societies within the last six months, 
Dr. Clark hastened to add, however, that Mr. 
Vogt was not elected to his new position simply 
to aid in the increase of the number of socie- 
ties, but to advance the cause of Christ by set- 
ting a high standard of spirituality before the 
young people. This thought Mr. Vogt carried 
out in his inspiring address at the close of the 
meeting. 


Death of Mr. Barna S. Snow 

After several years of physical infirmity, 
Mr. Barna S. Snow died in Norwood, June 3, 
at the age of sixty-seven. He has figured 
prominently in local missionary activities and 
in Berkeley Temple. In the psriod when it 
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A Free Trip to the Seashore! 


ANY BOY CAN GO 


RCHIE EADIE sells THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT in a small town in 


New Jersey. One morning last summer he eagerly watched a crowd of people 


boarding an excursion train for the big camp-meetings at Ocean Grove and wished 


that he was going with them. 
but nothing for board and spending money. 


He had a little more than enough money for car-fare, 
Then an idea came to him. 


He wrote 


to the publishers of THE Post to add 100 copies to his order for that week and to 


send them to him at Ocean Grove, 


boarded the excursion train. 
When he got to Ocean Grove he found his copies waiting for him and started at 


once for the beach with a bundle of them. 


Two days later he was among those who 


The knowledge that unless he sold the 


copies he would not have money to pay for his board gave extra vigor to his work. 
Up and down the boardwalk, into the pavilions, on the hotel porches and along the 


streets he went, offering the magazine. 
Archie. 


L } Wherever there was a crowd there was 
Late in the afternoon he went to the boarding-house and engaged board 


for a week, tired but happy, for he had almost enough to pay the bill. 
Before the end of the week he received a check for $5.00, one of the cash prizes 


offered monthly to THE Post boys. 


He wrote for 50 extra copies for the next week, 


These he readily disposed of and decided he would stay a few days longer. At the 
end of that time he returned home, sunburned and happy, with enough money left 


to order his next week's supply for ‘‘ home consumption.’’ 


Archie is 12 years old. 


He writes: ‘‘ That way of going to camp-meeting suits me all right.” 


SS 
Any boy can sell THE SATURDAY EVENING POST after school 


hours and on Saturdays. No money required. We send ten copies free 


Don’t be 


the first week. 


afraid to try it. 


These supply the capital for the next week. Write to-day 
for the free copies and booklet showing photos of successful boys and 
describing their methods. 


If GOOO boys are maKing money 
this way, YOU can do the same. 


$250 in Extra Cash Prizes Next Month 


To Boys Who do Good Work 


Address, BOY DEPARTMENT, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


508 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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In and Around Boston 
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was known as ‘Berkeley Street Church he 
brought the Sunday school to a high degree of 
efficiency, and with his brother Franklin, who 
died some years ago, was one of the pillars of 
the organization. Business reverses came but 
they never lessened the sweetness of his 
spirit. Since 1889 he has been corresponding 
secretary of the Boston Seaman’s Friend Soci- 
ety. The fact that for many years in early 
life he had been engaged in the fish business, 
not only turned his attention to the needs of 
the sailors, but made him successful in ap- 
proaching them. A man of purity, humility 
and genuine consecration, beloved by all who 
Knew him, has passed on. 


In Memory of Mr. Mendell 


Boylston Church, Jamaica Plain, held last 
Sunday a touching memorial service in honor 
of Rey. Ellis Mendell, its pastor for fifteen 
years. Rev. Perley B. Davis paid tribute to 
Mr. Mendell’s rare sympathy and friendli- 
ness; and Rey. S. C. Bushnell read apprecia- 
tive resolutions passed by the Yale Alumni 
Association of Boston. Others participating 
in the service were Rev. Messrs. F. L. Luce, 
D. A. Newton, and Drs. W. H. Allbright, 
S. B. Capen and Arthur Little. , 


Important Meetings to Come 


Though the Monday Ministers’ Meetings 
are over for the season, two Mondays this 
month will offer as great attractions to the 
ministers as any of recent months. Prof. 
E. C. Moore is to speak at 1030 A. M. on the 
22d, and Rey. R. J. Campbell of London, at 
11,30 on the 29th. Both these meetings will be 
at King’s Chapel, and have been arranged by 
a committee representing the ministers’ meet- 
ings of the different denominations. 


Decline in Drunkenness 


Co-operation of the Boston préss, the offi- 
cials of the Boston Elevated Railway, and the 
new head of the Police Board of Boston, has 
materially decreased the amount of drunk- 
enness in the city, especially on Saturday 
nigkts. Suburbanites coming to Boston now 
find it far more difficult to securé transporta- 
tion home than they used to. Stringent or- 
ders have been issued to the police and to the 
motormien and conductors of the cars to re- 
fuse admittance to all meno who are in the 


- slightest degree under the influence of liquor. 


THAT’S THE TIME 


When Proper Food Is Necessary. 


Proper food is never more necessary than 
when recovering from a wasting sickness, 
when over-eating would be fatal a:d yet the 
ay 4 needs nourishment and plenty of it. 

At this time the condensed food Grape Nuts 
is shown to be one’s most powerful friend. 
Four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts and cream 
will sustain a healthy man for half a day and 
a less quantity in warm milk will build up the 
convalescent wonderfully. No stomach is too 
week to digest and relish Grape-Nuts. “IL 
was taken sick with Typhoid fever and every 
one who has this disease knows how weak and 
lifeless a person feels when beginning to re- 


cuperate. ’ 
I had to be very careful about my diet and 
could eat only very light foods. These did 
not seem to nourish me and instead of getting 
better every day I was just at a standstill and 
every 0 mh to fear a relapse. One day 
while lying in bed very much discouraged my 
sister who was reading to me from the paper 
read an article about Grape-Nuts and we de- 
cided to send for Bpernee. 
“From the very first meal of Grape Nats I 
I to improve, strength came in bounds 
and leaps with the result that I was soon out 
bed; my change for the better seemed 
simply marvelous. My mind is clear and 
strong and my peig Bards. I am now en- 


tirely recovered.” Name given by Postum 
Co. e Creek, Mich. 
“There is a 


reason. 
A dessert that helps the Buy, that’s the 
thing! Any number of them in the little 
recipe book in each package of Grape Nuts. 
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The Result of the South Wey- 


mouth Council 


The council which was called for Feb. 3, to ad- 
vise Union Church, South Weymouth, as to its 
future in view of its relations with the Old South 
Church, held its final meeting at Union Church 
June 4, and adopted by unanimous vote the follow- 
ing result: 


The letter missive which is the warrant for the 
council, while seeking advice as.to the church dis 
banding or going on, especially asks counsel as to 
the method by which they might maintain fellow- 
ship with their brethren of the Old South Church, 
and also recites certain conditions in the community 
relative to two Congregational churches and the 
efforts which have been made looking towara union 
with a sister church, and requests the council to 
examine the facts, review the proceedings and 
advise in the premises. 

Correspondence was laid before the council at its 
public session tending to show what attempts had 
been made toward closer fellowship of the churches 
and what were the relations to each other. 

A large part of the oral testimony also bore on 
this matter of the efforts made toward co-operation 
and union with one another and the spirit in which 
these advances were made and met and the pros- 
pect of ultimate success. 

Evidence was also introduced showing the numer- 
ical and financial strength of the respective 
churches, their situation and equipment with rela- 
tion to the community. 

The council sought, through the investigations of 
its special committee, further light on all these mat- 
ters. They have conferred with the church and 
parish officers of each of these churches to ascer- 
tain if possible the real spirit in the two bodies. 

In view of the evidence submitted to the council, 
they would advise the Union Chureh : 

1, That they have taken such steps as they 
had reason to think might result in a better fellow- 
ship of the churches in South Weymouth and have 
maintained their willingness, not only in the corre- 
spondence which passed between the two churches, 
but in the oral testimony before the council, both in 
public and in private, to abide by the decision of the 
council in all the issues involved, 

2. The union which the members of the Union 
Church sought would, if it could be consummated 
on terms fair and equal to each and in a proper 
spirit, be a boon to the community and conducive 
to the interests of Christ’s kingdom. It would tend 
to heal the divisions in households and promote 
good feeling among neighbors and present to stran- 
gers an impressive welcome to worship, service and 
fellowship, and to the powers of evil a united and 
aggressive front. 

3. On the other hand, the testimony shows that 
there is no disposition on the part of the officers er 
the members of the Old South Church, to which 
advances have been made on this and on previous 
occasions, to unite with their brethren on any basis. 
What seemed to be favorable responses to the offers 
of union in the early correspondence were followed 
by apparently new and sweeping conditions and 
definitions of terms which proved to be a practical 
bar to any further negotiations. : 

4, The council finds the natural, material and 
spiritual resources of the Union Church ample for 
widely extended service and a united spirit. Their 
influence and standing in the community is such as 
to warrant the hope of increased attendance. The 
large number of young people and their earnest 
purpose impressed thé council with the future out- 
look for new workers and burden bearers. 

5. With keen regret and a sense of deep disap- 
pointment and a feeling that a grievous injury is 
done the Master’s cause by this division of interests, 
the council would heartily commend the Union 
Chureh for its brotherly spirit and efforts in seek- 
ing a nobler fellowship of Christ in the community, 
but in view of these seemingly unalterable condi- 
tions and the long and useful history of the church, 
its present strength and unity and its promise of 
future efficiency as a separate organization, advises 
the Union Cburch to labor for the things that make 
for peace, and urges it to go forward in the prose- 
cution of its work as a church in a large and ag- 
gressive way, securing a pastor and teacher as soon 
as possible. They also recommend that all present 
agitation of the subject of union be dropped, and 
that the church give itself earnestly and unitedly to 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, hop- 
ing and praying for the unity for which the Master 
himself prayed, and they bespeak for the church 
which has endeavored to promote the unity of 
Christian interests the sympathy and support of the 
community. 


When a man wants very much to do a 
thing, he does not need to have some one come 
around and urge him and remind him of it. 
He is not offering excuses and asking post- 
ponement. Heis eager andimpatient. He is 
there on the spot and before the time. Other 
things can wait. So it should always be with 
those duties which symbolize our relation to 
Christ.— Exchange. f 
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June Weddings 


Intending purchasers of fine Poree- 
lain and Cut Q@lass will find extensive 
exhibits of the best things to be seen 
in this line. 


Rich Cut Crystal Glass, in sets or single 
pieces 
Rich Vienna Gilded Glass 
China Plates, $5 to $350 per dozen 
After Dinner Coffees, all values 
Bouillon Cups and Saucers 
Chocolate Sets 
Tall China Pitcher Vases 
Ramikins and Plates 
Historical Plates 
Bread and Butter Plates 
Course Sets 
Fish Sets 
Entree Sets 
Dinner Sets, all values 
Jardinieres and Pedestals 
Chinese Piazza or Hall Seats 
Umbrella Vases, all values 
Old Blue Delft Placques 
Vienna Porcelain Paintings on Vases, 
Plates and Placques, $10 to $500 
each 
Guest Room Water Sets 
Sideboard Flagons and Steins 
Purch and Lemonade Bowls 
Creme de Menthe Glasses 
Ornamental Pieces, from 
Coalport 
Doulton 
Cauldon 
Copeland 
Royal Worcester 


Inspection Invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 
CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS, 


120 FRANKLIN ST,, cor. Federal. 


Street cars may be taken from either rail- 
way station to our door. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washingten St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


offers to young men 
and women a sym- 
metrical education pre- 
paratory to college, busi- 
ness or life. Unusual ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Special 
Courses. Ideal location; superior buildings, 
efficient teaching force. Very moderate rates, 
because of endowment. Send for calalogue. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


The world-known household remedy for cuts, burns. 
brnises-- cramps, diarrhoea and al! bowel complaints 


$58 
In and Around New York 


Another New Brooklyn Charch 


Manhattan Terrace Church was recognized 
atacouncil held Tuesday of last week in the 
temporary bullding of the church, most of the 
Brooklyn churches being represented. Re- 
ports of trustees showed that the Sunday 
school, which was organized and has been as- 
sisted by the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society, has an average attend- 
ance of fifty-five; that regular public services 
were to begin last Sunday, Rev. C. M. Sever- 
ance officiating, and that a $3,000 site for a per- 
manent building has been given by a friend. 
The Home Missionary Society has appropri- 
ated $300 annually toward a paster’s salary 
aand will doubtless aid in the erection of a 
chapel soon to be commenced. The new 
church owes its existence largely to the efforts 
of Rey. C. T. Chase of Flatbush Church, who, 
seeing the needs of the section, went about 
the work of organization. 


Homeless Seamen 


The Sailors’ Home on Cherry Street, owned 
by the American Seaman’s Friend Society, 
thas been sold to the city authorities, to be 
used for the anchorage of one of the new East 
River bridges. The price is stated as $110,000. 
No site has been selected for a new home, and 
until one is erected the sailors needing assist- 
ance will be sent to other institutions. 


A Memorial to Dr. Babcock 


A plot 125x100 feet on Thirty-sixth Street, 
west of Highth Avenue, has been purchased 
for about $109,000 by the Brick Presbyterian 
Chureh, which will build on it a chapel and 
parish house in memory of the late Dr. Malt- 
bie D. Babcock. Thencs will be removed the 
work now conducted at Christ Church and the 
McAlpin House on Thirty-fifth Street. The 
latter is also a memorial building, but the 
foundation will be incorporated in the new 
plant. No statement has been made as to the 
eost of the new buildings, but much of it will 
be covered by the sale of the older structures. 


Mormons Kept Indoors 


The Mormon missionaries who were s0 ac- 
tive as street preachers in the Harlem section 
last spring and summer are not likely to be 
heard this season, as Mayor Low is with- 
tholdirg licenses from them. Such license is 
absolutely necessary, and it is said that the 
mayor’s action toward the zealots from Utah 
is based upon the technical application of the 
Jaw, which says that applications for licenses 
must be indorsed by some clergyman in good 
standing in the city, or by some religious or- 
ganizition. Since the Mormons can hardly 
comply with these provisions, they will doubt- 
Jess have to confine their summer effort to the 


LEARNING THINGS 
We Are Allin the Apprentice Class. 


When a simple change of diet bring; back 
thealth and happiness the stcry is briefly told. 
A lady of Springfield, Ill., says: “ After beirg 
afflicted for years with nervousness ana 
heart tr >uble, 
ago that left me in such a condition that my 
life was despaired of. I could get no relief 
from doctors nor from the numberless hear} 
and nerve medicines I tried because I didn’t 
know that the coffee was daily putting me 
back more than the doctors could put me ahead. 

“Finally at the request of a friend I left off 
«off ve and began the useof Postum and against 
my convictions { gradually improved in health 
until for the past 6 or 8 months I have been en- 
tirely free from nervousness and those terrible 
sinking, weakening spells of heart trouble. 

** My troubles all came from the use of coffee 
which I had drunk from childhood, and yet 
they disappeared when I quit coffee and took 
up theuseof Postum.” Namegiven by Postum 
©o., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many people marvel at the effects of leaving 
off coffee and drinking Postum, but there is 
nothing marvelous about it—only common 


nse. 
Coffee is a déstroy er— Post 1m isa rebuilder. 
That's the reason. 


received a shock four years | 
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sma!'l halls which they have been using all 
winter. 


Vacation Schools for Children 


Baptists do a useful summer work on the 
East Side. Their plan might well be imitated 
by others in New York, and in other cities. 
Thousands of children play in the streets day 
after day. The Department of Education 
opens school grounds to them, and Baptists 
open church plots. They also appeal] to other 
churches to open their plots, that the children 
may walk on soil rather than on brick and 
stones. Under direction of their City Mission 
Society, Bible lessons are given for an hour 
each day, and the children attended last year 
to the number of 2,700. This year ten churches 
and their grounds are to be thus employed. 
To have charge of these centers students are 
coming from Chicago, Colgate and McMaster 
Universities and from Rochester and Croz:r 
seminaries, from Vassar, Barnard, Wells, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke and other colleges, and 
are to become heads of departments. Finding 
the children determined to keep busy at some- 
thing, courses of study have been arranged for 
this summer in drawing, city history, singing, 
sewing, embroidery and iron work. Even 
games are taught. The schools are kept op2n 
during July and August at an expense of 
about $5,000 a season. oO. N. A. 


A New Jersey Installation 


St. Paul’s Church, Nutley, one of the newer 
churches of the Northern New Jersey Conference, 
opened its nistory with a rarely beautiful pastorate 
of nearly nine years by Rey. J. A. Fairley, who re- 
moved to Brooklyn last fall. This suburban church, 
with a steadily growing constituency, is to be con- 
gratulated on the succession to its ministry of Rev. 
Oscar C. Helming, late pastor of North Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The installing council met June 8, and heard a 
clear and frank statement of beliefs which have 
steadily gathered strength through Mr. Helming’s 
training in a minister’s home, Union Seminary, and 
two successful pastorates. The examination re- 
vealed, in a convincing way, qualities which can- 
not fail to have a marked influence upon the chureh 
and region which the new pastor is to serve; and 
it called forth the unanimous and hearty approval 
of the council. The sermon by a classmate of the 
candidate, Rev. A. W. Vernon, was a vivid portrayal 
of The Function of the Church in Modern Society. 
Mr. Fairley addressed his former parishioners, and 
other parts were taken by Rev. Drs F. W. Baldwin 
and A. H. Ball. 

The Nutley church, with its beautiful home and 
delightful fellowship, has found a distinct place 
in the New Jersey brotherhood. W. J.P. 


Rededication. at Hartford, Vt. 


An event of more than local interest was the 
rededication, May 26, of the edifice of Second 
Church, Hartford, Vt. This church, since its organ- 
ization in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
has been a distinct and -important factor in the life 
and influence of the denomination in the state. 

The remodeling of the bui ding has not changed 
its general proportions or exterior detail, but the 
interior has been greatly enriched and beautified. 
The repairs, begun in September, 1902, have been 
completed at a cost of $5,000, and this money, with 
but few exceptions, has been raised through the 
generosity of the church and society. 

The service of rededication was made peculiarly 
impressive and interesting by the participation of 
three former pastors, Rey. Messrs. S. I. Briant, 
W. F. Stearns and A. J. Lord; while Rev. L. M. 
Strayer, who has just accepted a call to the pastor- 
ate, opened the service with the invocation. 

The sermon, by Rey. A. J. Lord of Meriden, Ct., 
was on the religion of art and the art of religion: 
and was a fine interpretation of the function of 
religion in expressing the beautiful, and the influ- 
ence of the beautiful in developing character. 

Greetings came from former ministers, and from 
Rey. Mr. Tracy, whose grandfather was ordained in 
the church seventy years ago and went as a mis- 
sionary to China. The dedicatory prayer by Key. 
8. F. Jones and the responsive service of dedication 
by the large congregation concluded the exercises. 
which gave back to the people a church reconse- 
crated to the glory of God and the service of man, 

» oe 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts 


OU are now in the middle 
of your buying time, but 
the cloth manufacturer's 

selling time is over. That's 
why he will make us his best 
materials now at much 
than former prices, and that’s 
why we can make you 
suits and skirts, made to 
order in the newest styles 
and of bran new mate- 
rials, at one-third less 
than regular ces. 
Note these red Ss :— 


Tailored Suits and Eta- 
mine Costumes, former 
— $10, reduced to 


$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 


$25 Suits reduced te 
$16.67. 


Traveling, Walkirg and 
Dressy Skirts, for- 
mer price $5, re- 
duced to $3.34. 


$6 Skirts reduced to 
$4. i 


7) 3 
2 4 
eg 

Sahu 


$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6 67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 


Reduced prices on Traveling Dresses, 
Jackets, etc. 


Catalogue, Samp'es and Bargain List will tell you 
the rest; sent free by return mall. If ible men- 
tion the color of samples youdesire If any garment 
ordered from u3 does not give satis‘action, send it 
back promptiy and your money will be refunded. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Have You Got 
Rheumatism ? 
You Can Be Cured 5 FREE. 


A Scientific Discovery Which Will 
Revolutiorize the Treatments 


of Rheumatism. 


For Rheumatism, that horrible plague, I discovered 
a harmless remedy, and in order that every sufferin 
reader may learn about it I wil! gladly mall him a tria 
box free. Th‘s is no humbug er deception, but an hon- 
est remedy that enabled many a person to abandon 
erutch and cane. In Lyon, Mo., it cured an old gentle- 
man 82 years of age, after suffering over 40 years. 
Denham. Ind., it cured a lady who then cured fifteen 
of her neizhbors. In Mar on, O., it enabled Mrs Mina 
Schott to abandon her crutches. Rey. C, Sund of Har- 
risville, Wis.. test files that this remarkatie remed 
cured two men bers of his congregation, one who hi 
suffered 18, the other 25 years. In Bolton, N. Y., it 
cured an old gentieman 83 years of age. Never before 
has a remedy been so highly indorsed as this; among 
the eminent pe ple who tndorse it is Doctor Quintero 
of the University of Venezuela, whose indorsement 
bears the cfticial Seal of the United states (0 sul. No 
matter what your form of rheumatism is, nor miod if 
doctors say you are ineuraole, write me today sure and 
by retu'n mail you will receive the tria}) box, also the 
mo t elab rate book ever gotten Le on the subject of 
rheumatism, absolut ly free. It will tell you all about 
your case. You get the trial box and this wonderful 
.00k at the same time, both free, so let me hear mn 
you at once and soon you will be cured, Address: John 


A. Smith, 1147 Germania Building, Milwaukee, Wis., 
U.S.A. 

OPIUM fies am 

Habits natorlum 

Established 1875. Thousands 

aving elsewhere 

have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 

Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio, 


WV Promotes 
@\_ Good Digestion 
by keeping the stomach 
clean and bowels active. 


At druggists, 500, & 81,00, 
or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 


Used by American Phy siclans 
Over 58 Years. 


A PLACE TO Visit —O.:e of the most interesting 
workrooms in this elty and one to which visitors 
are cordially welcomed js the Sanitary Bedcing 
Factory of the Paine Furniture Company at 43 
Canal Street. Every possible precaution and safe- 
guard surrounds the manufacture of mat*resses and 
pillows in these workrooms, It is doubtfal if there 
is another exhibition in this country which can 
compare with this one from a hyglenle standpoint» 
and, best of all, such bedding costs no more than 
the ordinary kind. 


. 
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‘Christian News from Everywhere 


The graduating exercises of the School of 
Domestic Sciencs and Christian Work were 
held at the Boston Y. W. C. A., Jane 3. 
Twenty-seven young women received diplo- 
mas or certificates for domestic science and 
art. 

A census of churches of the old city of 
London by the Daily News, taken on the 
first Sunday in May, showed that the com 
bined attendance at the Ci'y Temple, Con- 
gregational, was 7,008, while that at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was 2,337. The combined attend- 
ance on Nonconformist churches was more 
than double that at the Established churches. 


The new Assembly Hall of the Orphans’ 
Home, Franklin, N. H., was formally opened 
May 26, with an interesting program success- 
fully carried out by the superintendent, Rev. 
Rafus P. Gardner. It included a brief open- 
ing eddress, singing by the children, and a 
delightful talk on Nature Study illustrated 
with charts, by E. J. Burnham of Manchester. 
An inspection of the buildings by representa- 
tives of the State Board of Charities and 
others revealed an admirable condition of the 
institution, which cares for 150 children, and 
called forth warm expressions of commenda- 
tion. 


The Puritan Blood 


That Puritan blood flowed in‘ he‘r veins 
that throughout our land has drowned 
much harmless joyousness; yet those 
who know of it only from hearsay do 
foolishly to speak ill of it. If ever earnest 
times should come again, not how to 
enjoy but how to live being the question, 
Fate demanding of us to show not what 
we have but what we are, we may regret 
that they are fewer among us than for- 
merly, those who trained themselves to 
despise all pleasure, because in pleasure 
they saw the subtlest foe to principle 
and duty. No graceful growth, this Puri- 
tanism, for its roots are in the hard, 
stern facts of life; but it is strong, and 
from it has sprung all that is worth pre- 
serving in the Anglo-Saxon character. 
Its men feared and its women loved God, 
and if their words were harsh their hearts 
were tender. If they shut out the sun- 
shine from their lives it was that their 
eyes might see better the glory lying 
beyond; and if their view be correct, 
that earth’s threescore years and ten 
are but as preparation for eternity, then 
who shall call them even foolish for turn- 
ing away their thoughts from its allure- 
ments?—From Jerome's Paul Kelver 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


A person who can’t argue is like a person 
who can’t chew; he swallows the facts of life 
unprepared for digestion.— Those Delightful 
Americans. 


Constipation Needs a Cure. 


A simple relief only is not sufficient, es- 
pecially if the relief is brought about by the 
use of salts, aloes, rhubarb, or some similar 
poe? or cathartic. They temporarily re- 

ieve but they weaken the bowels and make 
the condition worse, In constipation the 
bowels require strengthening, toning, and 
something that will assist them to do their 
work naturally and healthfully—in short a 
tonic laxative of the highest order. That is 
what Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is. 
It both relieves and permanently cures b 
removing the cause of the difficulty. It posi- 
tively cures dyspepsia, indigestion, kidney 
and liver troubles, headache and all other 
diseases which grow out of sick and clogged 
bowels. One small dose a day will cure any 
case, a ig or bad. It is not a patent medicine. 
The full list of ingredients goes with ever 
package with explanation of their action. It 
costs nothing to try it. A free sample bottle 
for the asking. Vernal Remedy Co, 122 
Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

All leading druggists sell it. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh, 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
onlgeemoar 
Pitt h. 
FAHNESTOCK Tana el SE 
Pittsburgh, b 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
ae how to use 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT ae Ge t th ‘ 
ULSTER i E 
UNION ploying a 
SOUTHERN 
i Chicago- p35 
SHIPMAN painter, an 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MORLEY Philadelphia. d h . 
Ceveland. oes t Ss 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 
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N painting, as in everything 


experience counts. It 


should tell what to use and 


itis 

best experience by em- 
responsible, practical 

d remember the word 


painter: on Acard. or sign does 


not make a painter. Experience 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 Wilham Street, New York. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works . csnisterctAss 


0. Kendal Green, Mass. 
OOK-= 
Hastincs Co. 
FAIR PRICES 


ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


Stained Glass 
Church Memorial Windows 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
\ CHURCH SEATING. F owns Beery Ohar 
i an 


ulpits, Our at 
tractive designs are also durable, comfort 
able and aid to better listening. Free cate 
logue. American School Furniture Company, 
Salosroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New Yorr 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLa 
LYMYER N= a 
ABLE, LO’ 
Na lid 
FETs ° * : 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Alloy Church and School Bells. ag-Send for 
gen The 0.8. BELL CO., Hilishoro, O¢ 


MENEELY & CO. wetiy 


g West Troy, N. 
Best Quality Copperand Tin 


Y. 
CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 


No cheap priced grades. 
THE OLD MEN”SLY “OUNDRY, Estab. by A. Menennry 182€ 


CHIMES 


CHURCH BELLS anareate 


Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Ma. 


“ J 
~ Communio 
ups SANITARY 


Teg mOUEe 


= 


it, 


COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. E, Rockester, N. Y. 


GUNARD LINE ics 
; SCREW STEAMERS 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet eg fitted with Marconi’s 
wireless system. Rooms upper decks midship. Perfect 
ventilation. 
Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 

Saxonta sails June 80, July 28. 
Ivernia sails June 16, July 14. 
Ultonia sails June 23, Aug. 18; third class only. 

A Cunarder from New York every Saturday. 

Discount allowed on combined Outward and Return 
First and Second Cabin Fares. 

Rates, sailings, plans, etc., apply ALEXANDER 
MARTIN, Agent, 126 State St., Boston. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—-LIVERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, $65 upwards, 
Discount allowed if round trip tickets are taken. 


SS. Cestrian........ June 6/| SS. Canadian ....... July 2 
“ Winifredian.... ‘“* 20| “ Cestrian.... room iS 
‘“* Bohemian ...... Me 87), © DOVOMAnS, cere) ee 

| “ Winifredian ....“ 26 


KF. O. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents 
Telephone 1359 Main. 


115 State Street, Boston 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Are signs that point the way to delight- 

ful rest and pleasant iecreation in the 

“summer Paradise of New England.” 

Send 4c. in stamps for ‘Summer Homes Among the 

Green Hills,” 130-page book beautifully illustrated. 

T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central Vt. Ry., 360 Washing- 
ton Street, Beston. 

FAST TWIN 


DOMINION LINE stitw Stavice 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 


— 


New England, June 11); New England, July 9 
Mayflower, June 18 | Mayflower, July 16 
Commonwealth, July 2 | Columbus, July 28 


Saloon $80 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 
rates. 
FROM BOSTON 


To MEDITERRANEAN =REcT 


AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 
VANCOUVER, June 6, July 18. 
CAMBROMAN, June 40, Aug. 8. 


Saloon, 860 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


1* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 


hy do you permit a custom at the communion 


s 8 WwW 
fi Vi ua table which you would not tolerate in your owm 
Anu) home? The use of the individual communion ser- 


vice grows daily. Are you open to conviction? 
Would you like to see a list of the churches in 
which it is used and know the satisfacti( b 't gives? 
Send for our free book—it tells all about 
A trial outfit sent free on request. 


atmaNU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


FACTURERS 


WASHINGTON ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


‘ BOSTON. 


adi L 


ARPETS prices. ssa 


Excursions 
Southwest 


First and third Tuesdays 
each month over the 
Santa Fe. 


One fare, plus $2, round trip, first class, Chicago 
and Kansas City to Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma and Texas. 


Greatly reduced rates one way, second class, 
until June 15. 


Interesting pamphlets free, telling about cheap 
lands, ‘‘Santa Fé all the way.” 


General Passenger Office, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway, 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


MORE THAN 


Remington 
Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes in the 
schools of the United States and Canada— 
over 2,200 more than all other makes of 
writing machines combined. 

This condition is created by the demand 
for Remington operators; therefore it clearly 
reflects the 


CHOICE OF THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
A Party under special escort will leave Boston, July 10, 
for a tour through the 


GREAT LAKES, 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


The Pacific Northwest, . 


ALASKA 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, 


The Wonderland of America. 

The outward journey from St. Paul will be over the *See 
Line”’’ and Canadian Pacific Railway, visiting Banff 
Springs, and return via the Northern Pacific Railway. 

Additional Tour to Alaska, July 24 

To the Park and return, July 10 and 31, Aug. 14 and 28, 

To the Park, Utah and Colorado, July 31 and Aug. 14. 

To the Park, Pacifie Northwest, California, 
Yosemite, and Grand Canon of Arizona, Atg. 12. 

To Europe, June 4 and 9 and July 2 and 7. 

Grand Tour Around the World, Sept. 8. 

Summer Tours to Leading Eastern Resorts. 

Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 

§"Send for circular, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington Street, opp. Old South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Phillips Brooks as His Friends 


Knew Him 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E. Winchester Donald, D. D., 
| G@. A. Gordon, D.D., Leighton Parks, D.D., Rev. John Cotton 


| Brooks, Rey. F. B, Allen, Rev. I. 0. Rankin, W. N. MoVickar, 
| D. D,, F. G@. Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D, D., W. R. 
| Huntington, D.D., and many others, together with an estimate of 

Bishop Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D.D. It 
| has many choice portraits and illustrations, and is printed on 
coated paper and bound in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net 
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An Estimate of Henry Ward Beecher 
Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D. 


The Church and the Theater Rev. A. B. Christy 
The Revival of Handicraft Ellen G. Starr 


Men and Things Way Out West 
Howard A. Bridgman 


The Pastor at the Brakes Prof. Amos R. Wells 


Mrs. Partridge’ s Babies (a story) 
Abbie Farwell Brown 


The Vermont Congregational Convention 


The Claims oS Women’s ae od 
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Good Counsel from the Bacca- 
laureates 


Stand by the Church 


(Dr. Gordon at Columbia) 


Education fails woefully when it takes a man 
out of the beliefs of his race. It fails even 
more woefully when it takes him away from 
the feelings of his race. Let the aims of the 
people be purely commercial and the perma- 
nency of the race is gone. The fate of na- 
tions is bound up in the things they cherish. 
If these are high the nation will endure; if 
low it cannot last. Religion, in a final analy- 
sis, is supreme solicitude for the publis well- 
being. No nation ean dispense with the 
Christian Church and endure. If the Church 
has fallen, do not abandon it. You would not 
abandon your country because it is weak. 
Lift it and strengthen both. 


Don’t Deny Your Birthright 


(Dr. Leighton Parks at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology) 


To apply the knowledge of the mysteries of 
life simply for your own well-being, or to test 
the value of your training by the amount of 
money it will bring you, is to deny your birth 
right. Usethewings of your spiritual nature 
to fly in the service of man and make known 
the largerknowledge. The wings most needed 
in the service of man are imagination and 
love. 


Strive for the Golden Mean in Life 


(Dr. van Dyke at Princeton) 


There are two phases of life that are being 
talked about a good deal at present—the “ sim- 
ple life” and the “strenuous life.” But the 
simple life which blandly ignores all care and 
trouble, all evils and conflict, soon becomes 
flabby and invertebrate, sentimental and gela- 
tinous, and the strenuous life which does 
everything with set jaws and clenched fists 
and fierce efforts soon gets to b3 strained and 
violent, a prolonged nervous spasm. There is 
a golden mean between the two, a life that has 
strength and simplicity, courage and calm, 
power and peace, and that is the life of the 
man who strives to overcome evil with good. 


A Remedy for Cynicism 
(President Faunce of Brown University) 


We see a rapidly growing class in America 
who are tempted to interpret life as a series 
of rights without duties and pleasures with- 
out responsibilities. We see frequent ex- 
amples of the folly and degradation of lux- 
ury. The luxury of the rich never yet con- 
ferred the smallest blessing on the poor. It 
curses him that gives and him that takes... . 
You find a generation strangely lenient toward 
political venality and civic corruption... . 
Worst of all we see educated cynicism de- 
claring that things have always been so and 
always must be so, and asking what we pro 
poseto doaboutit. The first thing we propose 
to do is to send forth each year a stream of 
young men from our colleges who will not 
despair of the republic. 


I unhesitatingly affirm that education as now 
given has a tendency to set before the pupil 
the highest ethical standards.—President 
Capen of Tufts College. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


The Christian and His 
17: 1-8; Ps. 103: 17, 18; 


Topic, June 21-27. 
Ancestry. Gen. 
Ezek. 18: 19-24. 
Heredity and its limits. What are the advantages 

of Godly descent? its limitations? its duties? Over- 

comiag evil heredity. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 869.) 
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CHARACTERISTIC PICTURES IN FASCINATING VARIETY 


The Latest New Novels 


PUBLISHED BY THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


Just Ready 


A KENTUGKY LOVE-STORY OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By NANCY HUSTON BANKS 


Round Anvil Rock 


Not in the least a conventional historical novel ; all its mystery, misery, 
and Si kETER are centered in a love story, stronger but no less exquisite 


than Oldfield. 


THE TRAGEDY OF A CANADI 


Cloth, $1.50. 


N VILLAGE GIRL 


By GWENDOLEN OVERTON 


Anne Carmel 


It is as unconventional in its dominant Jove interest and as intensel 


absorbing as was her The Heritage of Unrest. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF A EUROPEAN GHETTO 
By MARTHA WOLFENSTEIN 


Idyls of the Gass 


The incidents in its last chapters involving a charge of ritualistic murder 
portrays events and a state of public opinion curiously paralleled in 


the recent disturbances at Kishineff. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


FROM THE EXPERIENCE BOOK OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 
BARBARA’S “omments on New York society 


People of the Whirlpool 


A ‘deliciously entertaining,’ wholesome and kindly discussion of some of 


the diverting way; of New York society from the safe van 


of the “‘commuter’s wife.” 


e point 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


A MEMORY OF THE BLACK BELT FIFIY YEARS AGO 


By WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN 


A Gentleman of the South 


It is a story of unusual dramatic force, ohanies with passion, and told 


with delicacy and restraint. 
rare sympathy with its subject. 


The whole decoration of the book is in 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


Little Nowels by Favorite Authors 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
F. M. CRAWFORD’S 
OWEN WISTER’S 

Mrs. ATHERTON’S 


MR. KEEGAN’S ELOPEMENT 
Published Last Week. 
MAN OVERBOARD! 
Just Published. 
PHILOSOPHY 4 
In Its 20th Thousand. 


MRS. PENDLETON’S FOUR IN HAND 


Ready Next Week. 


“A sort ef tonic to the weary.” “intensely human and eminently satisfy- 


ing,” “‘short but exciting,” “mighty entertaining,” are a few of 


the 


comments on the three volumes of this series already published. 


Ask any bookseller for them, or 


saves THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, =< 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


An aid te Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
ete, These prayers are culled from a variety of sources, 
including many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful io 
thought and in expression. 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find this eract/y what they want tor use in 
the family, perhaps while seated round the table together. 

It is daintily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 
price ls only 30 cents net. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicace 


A New Edition of 


Dr. Dods on the Parables, 


The Parables of Our Lord by Prof. Mareus Dods 
is a work of recognized merit, and has heretofore 
been sold in two volumes at $2.80. We now havea 
new edition, two volumes bound in one, making & 
handsome volume of 433 pages, well bound, and we 
offer it at only $1.00 net. Itis a book every pastor 
and Bible teacher needs. 


RRA ae 
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he _ assurés restfal sleep. 
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MECCA FOR TOURISTS.—Many attractions of 
beautiful Burlington on Lake Champlain. Burling- 
ton, overlooking Lake Champlain, is recognized as 
a leading tourist and summer resort of, unequaled 
location. Its attractions embrace the dry, antisep- 
tic air of the Adirondacks and the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, superb panoramic views in every di- 
rection from the summit of the hill on which the 
city is built, idyllic walks and drives, beautiful parks 
in the shade of the woods on the lake front, boating, 
yachting and splendid fishing. Fort Ethan Allen, 
the largest United States cavalry post in the East, 
‘is close by with its social attractions, dress parade, 
music and drills. A visit to Ausable Chasm, one of 
nature’s marvels, requires but a half-hour sail 
across the lake, and day excursions by steamer to 
the United States Military Post at Plattsburg, to the 
historie remains of the forts at Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga and the picturesque islands of Lake 
Champlain, give one plenty of interesting sight- 
seeing opportunities. With its first-class hotels and 
frequent train and steamer service, Burlington is 
indeed a most convenient stopping point for tc urists 
making the trip in either direction between Boston 
and the resorts of Lake Champlain, Lake George, 
the Adirondacks, Canada and the West. The Cen- 
tral Vermont route to Burlington combines the best 
and fastest train service with the most charming 
seenic views in New England. It operates three 
fast express trains daily between the metropolis of 
New England and the queen city of Vermont. A 
description of this summer paradise with many fine 
half-tone pictures is given in “Summer Homes 
Among the Green Hills,” and for 4-cent stamp, on 
application to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central 
Vermont Ry., 360 Washington St., Boston. 


Facts ABOUT BACTERIA.—Condensed informa- 
tion as to their nature and the ways of getting rid 
of them. Bacteria are jelly-like cells, of microscop- 
ical size and of various shapes and species, which 
produce disease. These cells vary in size from one- 
fiftieth of an inch to as small as one-twenty-five- 
thousandth of aninch. Bacteria belong to the vege- 
table kingdom, and multiply with great rapidity ; 


the method being by dividing into two equal parts. | 


This division is said to sometimes occur as often as 
every hour. It is only lack of sustenance that pre- 
vents their assuming enormous proportions. These 
bacteria exist in almost everything; in the air, in 
the water, in the earth, in our food, on the surface 
of our bodies, in the cavities thereof—in fact, almost 
eyerywhere. Perhaps there is no way, or place, 
that these bacteria may do more constant and daily 
harm to health than upon the surface of the human 
body. The bacteria thrive best, and multiply faster, 
in dirt and heat and moisture. Almost twenty per 
cent. of the total excretion of the body is through 
the skin, The skin itself is constantly renewed 
from underneath, and the epidermis, or outer skin, 
is constantly being cast off. These two facts, to- 
gether with the inevitable external accumulation, 
Supply a fertile field for the bacteria, while the 
heat and moisture are furnished by the body itself. 
Unless the skin is persistently and constantly 
cleansed, all kinds of troublous diseases result. 
This cleansing is largely mechanical. Rubbing, 
with water, produces much of the needed elimina- 
tion. The use of soap makes the cleansing more easy 
and more effective; because soap is a solvent, and 
loosens the accumulations on the skin so that they 
may be more thoroughly removed. Medication, in 
soap, is of small value, because the progress of the 
excreta is outward, the work of the soap is only to 
remove the débris, and it is difficult to impregnate a 

- stream from mouth to source. The remedy, there- 
fore, for such of human ills as come from the sur- 
face of the body, is soap and water, applied with 
considerable energetic rubbing. For the purpose 
of thoroughly removing the obstructions and accu- 
mulations from the surface of the skin, a pure soap 
should be employed, because such soap is an easy 
and perfect solvent to dirt. It has been found also 
that the purer the soap the stronger its antiseptic 
properties. By antiseptic properties we mean its 
power to destroy bacteria. With good public sani- 
tation and careful personal cleanliness, the chances 
for bacterial disease getting a hold upon the indi- 
vidual is materially lessened, and serious epidem- 
ics made impossible. 


VACATION OPPORTUNITIES: low-rates, comfort- 
able train service. You may now visit almost any 
of the beautiful Western tourist resorts at greatly 
reduced rates, via the Nickel Plate Road. If you 
are going West you cannot afford to overlook this 
route. Inquire of local agents or L. P. Burgess, 
N.E, P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
> . 


' ‘TIRED MOTHERS.—It’s hard work to take care of chil- 
and to cook, sweep, wash, sew and mend besides. 
t makes a of the home—a shop, too, where sixteen 
}make a and yet there is much working over- 
time. Hood’s Sarsapariiia helps tired mothers in man 
ways—it refreshes the 
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TOURIST RESORTS in the West are most easily 
and comfortably reached via Nickel Plate Road; 
beautiful trains, complete tourist car service. 
Special low-rate tickets to Denver, Salt Lake, 
El Paso and other points in Colorado, Minnesota, 
Iowa, the Dakotas, ete. Inquire of local agents 
or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


AcT IN TIME.—It is none too early to consider 
the subject of summer furniture. The furniture 
warerooms are beginning to collect their summer 
exhibits, and at one establishment in this city (the 
Paine Furniture Company) there is already a most 
elaborate display awaiting the intending purchaser. 
Novelties in willow, old hickory and silver birch, 
with single pieces in rattan, rush and woven grass, 
make a most charming picture. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SPECIAL TRAIN TO DEN- 
VER.—The passenger department of the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway has arranged for a special 
train account United Society of Christian Endeavor 
Convention, Denver, July 9-13, 1903, to leave Chi- 
cago 10.30 Pp. M., Tuesday, July 7, with Pullman 
Standard and Tourist sleeping cars, free reclining 
chair cars and standard day coaches through to 
Denver without change. This special train will en- 
able Endeavorers and their friends to travel west- 
ward in congenial company and upon schedules 
arranged for their special convenience. The route 
is over the only double track railway between Chi- 
cago and the Missouri River, and will traverse the 
rich prairie and farm regions of Iowa and the 
Platte Valley of Nebraska by daylight. Only $25 
round trip from Chicago and correspondingly low 
rates from other points. Tickets good to return 
until Aug. 31. Very low side-trip rates to points in 
Colorado. For illustrated folder and full particu- 
lars address W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Y. P. S.C. E., DENVER, CoL.—Lowest rates and 
best train service via B. & M.—W. S.—Nickel Plate 
Roads. Tickets on sale July 6-8, good return lim- 
its. Splendid through Pullman tourist car service, 
also Pullman standard sleepers. Splendid opportu- 
nity to visit Denver. See local agent or write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Religious Notices 


” Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


Tux Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

AMERIOAN SEAMAN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and poate houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin Meagst 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend an 
life Boat. 
ME onaabatlons to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. : 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A, STODDARD, President. 

Rey. W.C. STiT?T, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


r Board. Good accommodations and board 

ne eee months may be secured in a quiet, 

leasantly situated farm-house. For particulars address 
rs. H. F. Gould, Bible Hill, Hillsboro Bridge, N. H. 


Fine for Summer Home. 2-story house, 9 rooms; 
barn, 1 acre land; apples and small fruits in abundance ; 
yood water, electric lights; beautiful for situation; 
$1,200 to first comer. Apply to Rev. O. M. Lord, Antrim, 
N. H. 


To Rent, an attractive, furnished suite of five rooms, 
including bath, within five-cent fare of Boston, in the 
beautiful suburb of Allston, for three months or less. 
Prices very reasonable. References required. Address 

.S. W., 24, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


utor. Large experience, preparatory and college 
Conh F Will receive for summer or year two boys or 
girls RHI GE Best care and instruction. Large, quiet 
country house, near city and mountains. Best references. 
Addre3s Professor Carrier 6, Northampton, Mass. 


ooms and Board at the Dewing Memorial, Revere 
pan near the shore, and at moderate rates. Reduc- 
tion made to ministers and their families. Cots for boys 
and lads, single or in groups, 63 cents a week. Address 
Rey. J.P. Bixby, Revere, Mass. 


Wanted, to sell 2 carriages, large buggy to carry 3; 
carriage makes one seat or two, pole for both, set o 
double harnesses, Prices respectively $25, ae, $3, 820, 
cash. Adapted to country use. Address J. P. Bixby, 
Revere, Mass. 


To Rent. A quiet, restful, summer home, high land 
benutitel view, fine shade,-nine furnished rooms, good 
beds, everything convenient for housekeeping, fire- 
places, piazzas, large stable, free mail delivery, reason- 
able terms. Send for circular with cut. Box 59, Wilton, 


N. 


a all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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ed Educational 
the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Open to college graduates. 
HARTFORD Training for active pastorate. 
Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in Missions and Relig- SEMINARY 


ious Pedagogy. 70th year begins 
Sept. 30. Address Prof. Jacobus. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903, 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
Prof. H. M. Soort, 520 Adams St., Chicago. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSAOHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


The Gilman School 
for Girls Also Called 
Tuition, $1,000. The Cambridge School 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rey. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D. 

69th year begins Sept. 16,1903. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school grad- 
uates and others. Art and Music. Experienced teachers, 
Native French and German. New brick gymnasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey 

olf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful anc 

eautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
usual intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
Science. 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 
practice and a girl leaves here prepared for the 
duties of life. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 
masters. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue and learn our 
unique plan for a girl’s education. 


C. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
/ 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. | 


Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 


! 
; 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Metropolitan advan 
tages of every kind 
136 Iustructors, 1361 Students from 93 Universities, 


| 17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


| tional 


and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


free rooms and free 
tuition in the heart 


oft Boston, Nearly SUHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT 


one hundred Scholar- 
ships of $25 each. Located 


close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 


hundred studentsiast year. OpensOct.5. Address Dean 


For College Graduates 


M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
| 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


College Graduates are 

favored in the entrance 
tion. Excep- 

Sant “cimicatw SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

laboratory facilities. 


SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT in attendance. Elective 
soriete. admis, UOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 
Philosophical and liter- 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT ary courses, leading to 
wer aecpn.p, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A. M.and Ph. D. 
For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 


Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, 


A superior preparatory school for boys. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 


WABAN, 
MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 

Endowed, limited school for boys over ten. Founded 
1793. Fits for all colleges, scientific and technical 
schools. $430. No extras. For year book address 

H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Twelfth year. Special attention given to the foun- 
dations of scholarship. Home atmosphere, adequate 
equipment. Good place for young a i 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P, UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


to 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by permission to Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

EORGE F. JBweTt A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 
courses for college graduates and teachers of expe- 
rience. Entrance examinations June 25-26, Sept. 8-9. 
For circulars address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


| 
For College Graduates 


Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
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Educational 
RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Founded by Friends over a ye ago; 
all denominations. Endowed. 214 
boys and iris. Ideal combination of 
life. $3850 ayear. Catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., 
Providence, 


but open to 

Is enrolled, 

school and home 
lL 


. 


NEW YoRK 
NEW YORK, NEw YORE. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girlse courses 
Riverside Drive, 85thand 86th Sts., New York City. 


MI cHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


|/HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of the University of Michigan. 
Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 
cost of living very low. For announcement and partic- 
ulars address R. S. COPELAND, M. D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


\ SEMINARY 


TILTON, NEW-HAMPSHIRE 


offers to young men 

yy and women a sym- 

Y metrical education pre- 

paratory to college, busi- 

ness or life. Unusual ad- 

vantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Special 

Courses. Ideal location, superior buildings, 

efficient teaching force. Very moderate rates, 

because of endowment. Send for catalogue. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 


By IRA D, SANKEY, 
REGULAR EDITION 
270 SONCS—100 NEw with the seLrct of 
the oLp. SEPARATE EDITION for 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETIES. 
Handsomely bound in silk finish cloths. / 
Each 25 cts. a copy, or $25.00 per 100. 


Examination copies mailed free. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Sociéty, Boston and Chicago 


Wastes man having professional or busi- 
ness experience. Call or write. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


TO RENT LOW 


Prof. Thayer's Cottage, Seal Harbor, 
Mount Desert; finely located, fully furnished, new 
plumbing. For particulars apply to 67 Sparks Street, 
Cambridge. 


A DIVIDEND PAYER 


The Popularity of The Prudential is Due to the Fact that it is a Dividend 


Payer. 
a Dividend. 


Both Sexes—Ages 1 to 70. 


You Purchase Protection and Your Investment also Yields | é 
Policies on all Popular Plans. i 


Amounts—$100,000 to $15. 


Write for particulars 


JOHN F, DRYDEN, 


J an 


RRA 


Neary, 


7 THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Department 50. 
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Event and Comment 


The change which came 
over New England and 
New York last week was wonderful. 
The grass was wilting. The young crops 
were stunted. Farmers could see only 
ruin before them. They were planning 
to sell their cattle for want of fodder. 
Fires were devouring the forests and 
threatening homes. Men prayed for rain, 
but in the same breath said it was already 
too late, Then the clouds gathered, light 
showers were followed by heavier ones 
and these were chased by the rain storm 
which soaked the soil. God’s law in the 
spiritual world is the same as in nature. 
The arid life of our churches seems to 
many to presage spiritual death. Faith 
fails, indifference increases, and men who 
love the salvation of their fellows as the 
chief good see nothing but disaster be- 
fore them. But the spiritual atmosphere 
will change. New hope, new faith, new 
love, new zeal will possess the churches. 
It has been so in the past, it will be again. 
It will come the sooner because of the 


Revive Us Again 


_ prayer of faith and the steadfast en- 


deayor. “ Behold, the husbandman wait- 
eth for the precious fruit of the earth, 
being patient over it, until it receive the 
early and latter rain. Be yealso patient; 
establish your hearts: for the coming of 
the Lord is at hand.” 


The Religious Education As- 
sociation proposes to take 
advantage of the assembling 


The R. BE. A. 
and Its Plans 


_ in Boston in early July of the National 


P 
& 


Educational Association, to hold a meet- 
ing of those specially interested in the 
new movement. The nucleus of this im- 
portant gathering will be the board of 
directors made up of sixty or seventy per- 
sons in different parts of the country and 
they will invite the presidents and execu- 
tive secretaries of the sixteen different 
departments. to dine with them on the 
evening of July 7. President Harper of 
Chicago and Dean Frank K. Sanders, 
president of the association, will natu- 
rally give direction to the thought and 
action of the conference and it is ex- 
pected that at that time the program for 
- the next annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion, to be held in some Eastern city in 


_ February or March of next year, will be 


outlined. This Boston meeting will doubt- 
less be largely attended as the interest in 
the movement is constantly growing and 
the expected attendance of many Chris- 
tian teachers and workers will lead them 
to await eagerly every concrete forward 


_step which the organization takes. Mean- 


while the yolume containing the proceed- 
ings of the Chicago convention will be 
"distributed widely over the country, the 


ae en a = 


date of its publication being June 20. 
Every member of the R. E. A.—and there 
are now about 1,400—will receive one, 
while outsiders may purchase copies at 
$1.00 apiece postpaid. It is a volume of 
400 pages, rich in suggestions and inspira- 
tion to those charged with responsibility 
in training the rising gener in the 


‘things of the spirit. 


One of the keenest 
comments on the re- 
cent Pacific Coast Congress of Congrega- 
tionalists was made by a local minister, 
who remarked at its close that the men 
on the program who were criticised in 
advance of the gathering, long before it 
ended captured their critics. He referred 
particularly to Dr. Bradford and Dr. Mor- 
gan. There had been some little protes- 
tation against the former on account of 
the progressiveness and supposed untrust- 
worthiness of his theological opinions, 
and, from an entirely different quarter, of 
the latter as perhaps a trifle narrow for an 
assemblage of broad-minded Congrega- 
tionalists. But Dr. Bradford showed 
such a grasp on the fundamental truths 
of the gospel and such an eagerness for a 
great spiritual uplift among all our 
churches, that some of the men who 
had been solicitous regarding him were 
manly enough to express publicly their 
appreciation of him and to thank him 
personally for his work at the congress. 
Moreover Dr. Morgan surprised certain 
delegates by his evidence of thorough 
scholarship and familiarity with modern 
thought, his tolerance and his desire for 
fellowship with men who might not agree 
with him in all particulars. May there 
not be here a lesson for us all? Letus 
not go to religious meetings with a mind 
sealed against new teachings. Let us not 
in the every day of life suspect and de- 
nounce our brethren, at least not until 
we have met them face to face and 
listened to their teachings and their 
prayers. 


Capturing One’s Critics 


The New York Evening 
Home Missions 5<¢ in an elaborate article 
meaaeree on civic corruption in Rhode 
Island, shows that there are four towns 
in the state in which there are no resi- 
dent clergymen. Commenting editorially 
on this and other startling facts in con- 
nection with the decadence of standards 
in the isolated but politically powerful 
towns of the state, the Post makes a 
stirring appeal “for such a renascence 
ef home mission spirit in Rhode Island 
as will lead to some action. It is a call 
that the home missionary societies of 
all the New England States need to heed 


to a greater or less degree. We are con- 
fident that we say but the truth when 
we assert again that New England Con- 
gregationalism has no more imperative 
duty than to concentrate its attention to 
ways and means of meeting altered social 
conditions, to educating and converting 
new classes of immigrants, and to saving 
New England to the old ideals. The state 
missionary societies should be held rig- 
idly to adequate preparation for some such 
intensive home work. We publish else- 
where an article by one who has had ex- 
perience both West and East, to the 
effect that no field in this country is in 
greater need of missionary work than the 
older East. There were utterances at 
the meeting of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety just held in Providence which show 
that representative men in New England 
are feeling this to be true, and are alive 
to sectional needs. 


Four of the six gradu- 
ates of Vassar College 
who had addresses on 
the Commencement program last week 
were Congregationalists from New Eng- 
land. Their rank in scholarship was due 
in part to their excellent training in pre- 
paratory schools. Parents who live in 
sections of the country with good high 
schools near cannot appreciate the lack 
of such privileges in rural and newly set- 
tled regions. The Christian academy in 
large sections of the country is the only 
door of hope through which our boys and 
girls can see their way to college. The 
Congregational Educational Society is 
helping to maintain twenty-two of these 
academies. One new one was added to 
the list last year, the Northwestern of 
Carrier, Ok]. It was founded four years 
ago when the people were living in sod 
houses, and the principal is a home mis- 
sionary. Four of these academies are in 
Nebraska, and have combined to raise an 
endowment. The society gives to them 
$5,000 a year for current expenses. Six 
schools are maintained by the society in 
Utah, in strong Mormon centers, and six 
in New Mexico amid surroundings no 
less hostile to Christian freedom. One 
new school has been opened, in a village 
fifteen miles from the nearest railway 
station, and of the ninety-five children of 
school age seventy-three are in our school, 
Many stragetic points in the new West 
invite the establishment of schools and 
academies. The South offers opportuni- 
ties to which our denomination has hith- 
erto paid no attention, for the establish- 
ment of high grade Christian academies 
for whites. Repeated requests have come 
to the society to take into its care institu- 


Our Growing Edu- 
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tions already existing from those who 
have learned of the success of our de- 
nomination in educational work. 


The Education Society has 
= ae Se aided in planting a large 
e°* number of colleges which 
have outgrown its care and are eflicient 
forces in developing the educational life 
of our country. It is now aiding four 
such institutions, having added King- 
fisher College, Okl., to its list during the 
last year. A legacy of $58,167 from the 
estate of Solomon Mead, Greenwich, Ct., 
has enabled the society to make gen- 
erous donations toward the endowment 
of Fargo and Fairmount Colleges. Rol- 
lins and Kingfisher are trying to raise 
$100,000, and $75,000 respectively, to meet 
pledges made by Dr. Pearsons. Atlanta 
Theological Seminary, which the society 
is aiding, has had nineteen students in 
attendance, while thirteen pastors com- 
pleted a year in the correspondence 
course. When this seminary was first 
opened its students were mostly pastors 
of small churches, but younger men with 
larger intellectual training from South- 
ern schools are coming, and with sufficient 
equipment the school would probably 
attract 100 students within a few years. 
New appeals are coming to the society to 
aid young men preparing for the ministry 
to our foreign populations, and the large 
increase of immigration makes the train- 
ing of this class of ministers of great 
importance. The receipts for the past 
year, as reported at the annual meeting 
June 10, were $159,476, an increase of 
$24,188 over the previous year. The so- 
ciety has taken on new life under the 
efficient leadership of its secretary, Rev. 
E. 8. Tead, and its opportunities for sery- 
ice were never so great nor perhaps so 
well understood. 


The dismay which stirred 
Christians on the announce- 
ment that the eminent Assyriologist Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch had declared in a public 
lecture before the German Emperor that 
the Old Testament is not a book of re- 
vealed religion was far less general in 
this country than in Germany. Profes- 
sor Hilprecht in the Sunday School Times 
describes the excitement in Berlin where 
even the cabmen became Assyriologists 
and discussed the relations of cuneiform 
inscriptions to Biblical inspiration, and 
illustrated postal cards raised the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘Is Delitzsch correct?’’ The trouble 
arose from the fact that an acknowledged 
authority in philology had confused Old 
Testament theology with Assyriology in 
@& popular lecture. The historical rela- 
tion between certain Biblical customs 
and laws and those of Babylonia, shown 
by comparison of the Old Testament 
with the recently discovered code of 
Hammurabi and other more ancient rec- 
ords than the Bible, was a theme on which 
Professor Delitzsch isa master. But on 
the relation of Old Testament ideas to 
divine revelation heis notamaster, The 
Assyriologist in the role of a theologian 
made a sensation but not an argument. 
Professor Delitzsch’s two lectures have 
now been translated into English and are 
issued in a volume by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. They.will soon be followed, proba- 
bly, by a mass of other literature which 
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the controversy has called forth in Ger- 
many. But popular interest in the theo- 
logical part of the question has mostly 
subsided. 


Just what Christian 
Work means when it 
says that ‘‘the Negro problem after all 
is very much of a scarecrow,’”’ we do not 
pretend to understand, but if it means 
that the problem of adjusting the rela- 
tions between the Negro and the Cauca- 
sian here, in South Africa or wherever 
they touch each other is a simple problem, 
then we cannot share its optimism. It 
is easy enough to say that it is a problem 
which can be solved only by Christianity 
and to imply that were there Christians 
among the Southern whites and Southern 
Negroes all would be well, The fact is 
that there are Christians, so called rightly 
when weighed by any standards—doctri- 
nal, mystical or ethical—in both groups 
of population, and yet they cannot be 
made to feel that racial differentiation 
is a matter of relative insignificance. 


Not a Simple Problem 


The Pilot, commenting on 
The Two Lines of wajor Halford’s article 
Labor Help Each 
Other on Protestantism in the 

Philippines which we re- 
cently published, talks about ‘‘an arro- 
gant sectarianism which deserts its home 
missions to try to win Catholics from the 
faith of their fathers”’; and again of ‘‘an 
uncanny desire to desert home work for 
proselyting missions in Catholic lands.” 
There is not the slightest evidence of any 
decrease in home missionary activity in 
this country as a result of the extension 
of Protestant foreign missionary activity 
so that it includes the Philippines. Home 
and foreign missions act and react the 
one upon the other, but it is along the line 
of gain and not of diminution. If Amer- 
ican Roman Catholics gave more to the 
foreign mission cause they would have 
more to spend at home. That is a para- 
dox of mission mathematics which Prot- 
estant experience has demonstrated. 


Robert Blatchford, edi- 
Socialism—Spiritual tor of The Clarion 
and Carnal 

seems to have arisen 
to take Bradlaugh’s place in England as 
a denouncer and depreciator of Christian- 
ity. He, as is well known, is a Socialist 
advocate whose pamphlet ‘‘In Merrie 
England” has had wide circulation. The 
Belgian correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript in a recent letter gave a sug- 
gestive account of a recent interview 
with Emile Vandervelde, the most emi- 
nent of Belgium Socialists, in which it 
was made plain by the latter that hence- 
forth the two parties in Belgium were to 
be the party of the Church (Roman Catho- 
lic) and the party of Socialism. It is a 
combination of Socialists and members of 
secret societies which is most active in 
France now in bringing about the ex- 
pulsion of the religious orders and a sun- 
dering of the Concordat. In Holland 
Protestants and Roman Catholics have 
combined to fight secularism and social- 
ism; and under the lead of Dr. Abram 
Kuyperare inpower. Possibly this union 
of the two Christian bodies in the face of 
a common foe may be significant of an 
alliance that will have to come in other 
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countries, including the United States. 
There are doctrines concerning God, sin, 
human destiny which Protestants and 
Roman Catholics alike hold, which are 
believed by them all to be fundamental 
to society’s welfare. There is a “spirit- 
ualized socialism,” as Rey. R. J. Camp- 
bell has just pointed out, and there is a 
carnal socialism. The latter prevails 
among the masses of men, in Europe at 
least. 


April 26 a young Negro, 
whose name has not 
been given, was lynched at the little 
village of Santa Fé, on the Mississippi, 
for an alleged assault on a ten-year-old 
girl. June 6, at Belleville, in the southern 
part of the state, David F. Wyatt, a 
colored school teacher, well educated, a 
man of ability and successful in his work, 
was taken from prison, hanged to a tele- 
graph pole, his body cut down and burned 
to a crisp by a mob said to number more 
than 10,000 people. Mr. Wyatt had tried 
to commit murder. He had gone into the 
room where Mr. Charles Hertel, county 
superintendent of schools, was sitting 
and had shot him without warning, 
though probably without fatal results. 
The reason for Mr. Wyatt’s conduct was 
the refusal of the superintendent to give 
him a certificate as a teacher. So far as 
it appears, the refusal was justifiable. 
But there was not the slightest excuse 
forthe lynching. Mr. Wyatt was arrested 
at once. He was safe in prison. The 
law could not have failed to punish him. 
But the excited populace took the matter 
into its own hands and thus brought dis- 
grace upon a state which has been the 
home of Grant and Lincoln, Worse still, 
Lieutenant Governor Northcote sees no 
reason for interfering to secure punish- 
ment of the leaders of the mob, who are 
guilty of murder and for whose convic- 
tion there must be abundant evidence. 
The people of Belleville seem utterly 
insensible to the crime they have com- 
mitted and utterly indifferent to the dis- 
grace they have brought upon the state. 
That prejudice against color is not wanting 
is evident in the demand that the Negroes, 
500 or more, leave the town. State’s 
Attorney Deneen promises to take steps 
to punish the guilty parties, but proposes 
to do nothing till fall, giving as a reason 
the feeling in Belleville. One would 
think that state authorities might act at 
once and thus testify to the world that 
a horrible crime like this cannot pass un- 
noticed in Illinois. Hereafter Illinois 
cannot protest against lynchings in the 
South, or against massacres in Armenia 
or Russia. Its good name has been badly 
smirched. Rey. W. B. Thorp of the 
South Church, Chicago, has done well to 
call attention in the press to the moral 
obligation resting upon citizens to act in 
the matter and force action by the state. 


Lynching in Illinois 


The report of the Na- 
tional Civil Service 
Commission on the lawless methods of 
appointment of the present postmaster 
of the city of Washington, D. C., sus- 
tains the charges of Mr. Tulloch and re- 
flects not only on the postmaster but on 
the former postmaster-general and on 
assistants, and upon congressmen and 

senators who, by one device or another, 
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have used the post office in the national 
capital as a place of spoliation and 
payment of political debts. The public 
rightly clamors for publication of the 
report of Mr. Bristow on other of Mr: 
Tulloch’s charges, a report said to sus- 
tain Mr. Tulloch, whom Postmaster.Gen- 
eral Payne affected to despise earlier in 
the investigation. If, as is reported, the 
ramifications of the ‘‘ graft” policy carry 
the exposure far and wide and high up 
in administration of the department and 
in political circles, all the more reason is 
there for publication of the facts. This 
Administration has everything to gain 
by showing courage, and superiority to 


_ the last Administration. 


Possibly if the department were admin. 
istered economically and on business 
principles and were free from the touch 
of the spoilsmen, it might become self- 
supporting. Recent rulings certainly 
have sensibly put an end to abuses in 
carrying second-class mail matter for 
publishers at absurdly low rates, abuses 
that some of the best known and re- 
spected firms in the country have fought 
to maintain. Mr. Loud, the California 
congressman whose vigor in probing 
postal frauds and in indicating abuses 
brought about his defeat for re election 
last year by the organized opposition of 
the letter carriers of the country, has 
reason to feel satisfied with the vindica- 
tion that the present investigation is 
bringing to him. He long ago pointed 
out the extravagance and criminality 
which were possible under the lax admin- 
istration of recent years. 


The draft of a new 
form of government 
for the Mohammedan Moros made public 
by the Commission shows that an oppor- 
tunist policy still obtains and that with 
pacification and an approach to normal 
conditions our officials are free to work 
along lines of administration more in har- 
mony with principles which are authorita- 
tive at home. Thus the Znew code is to 
work for extinction of slavery in a way 
thorough but not radical or subversive of 
peace the sine qua non for all reforma- 
tory action. It is said that Gen. Leonard 
Wood when he arrives in the islands 
will be governor of the Moros peoples 


Governing the Moros 


‘and the new autonomous province. Gen- 


eral Taft has made a formal reply to Gen- 
eral Miles’s charges of acts tending to in- 
crease famine and breed extortion. He 
denies the existence of any general desti- 
tution, and claims that the policy of aid- 
ing natives adopted has been one least 
calculated to do harm. 


ves ee Latest reports from the is- 
. ™ Jands relative to the con- 
Cm act troversy between the friars 
on the one hand and the natives and the 
commission on the other indicate that the 
papal delegate, Archbishop Guidi, has 
failed to induce the friars to take a rea- 
sonable position in the matter of settle- 
ment for their lands and distribution of 
the sum received for the same, and that 
he has reported to Rome, placing respon- 
sibility where it belongs—not on the com- 
mission but upon the brotherhoods. The 


~ pope will be left to deal with the contu- 
- macious monks. In the Philippines as 


in France they are bringing the church 
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into disrepute. This is admitted in an 
interesting article in the Boston Tran- 
script of June 13, written by Dr. P. S. 
Phelan of the Western Watchman, who 
eulogizes Rey. J. J. Harty of St. Louis, 
archbishop of Manila to be. Incident- 
ally in his tribute to his friend, Dr. Phelan 
admits that Spain ruled the Filipinos 
through the confessional ; that a country 
or people ruled entirely by monks means 
a church yet in its swaddling clothes; 
that it is the intention of the pope to 
put the church of the Philippines in 
the keeping of a non-monastic hierarchy, 
first because the influence of the friars 
has perished utterly in the Philippines, 
and second because any attempt to re- 
store the monks would embarrass the 
Administration and disturb polities in the 
United States. 


When the House of Com- 
mon’s adjourned on the 
night of June 9 it was 
apparent that Mr. Chamberlain had prac- 
tically no support from the Ministry or 
from the prominent Conservative or Lib- 
eral- Unionist leaders in Parliament, and 
that any radical action by him in forcing 
the issue he had raised would bring about 
a fall of the Ministry. The next day Mr. 
Balfour in an exceedingly adroit, oppor- 
tunist speech so stated the situation and 
so defended the right of Mr. Chamber- 
lain to hold his views that it was made 
clear that the premier did not intend to 
desert his colleague nor permit the issue 
he had raised to split the Ministry and 
throw the country into the hands of the 
Liberals, if tact and a policy of oppor- 
tunism could prevent it. Hence for a 
time a truce is declared. But it cannot 
last long. The issue raised is so impor- 
tant; the differences of opinion are so 
great; the uncertainty caused in the 
realm of industry and trade is so blight- 
ing; and the personal jealousies and 
hatreds lying in the background are so 
bitter that it is futile to expect that a 
decisive facing of the matter can long be 
postponed. Mr. Balfour may be quite 
right in saying that it would be well if 
there were more openness of mind in 
dealing with the matter; that interna- 
tional conditions have changed vastly 
since Cobden and Bright and Peel out- 
lined Great Britain’s trade policy; and 
that.it behooves English electors and 
statesmen to weigh evidence pro and 
con before condemning Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s plan. Thus speaks the philosopher 
turned politician. But will those to 
whom he speaks be as wise in their insu- 
larity and conservatism, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain with his experience derived from ad- 
ministration of colonial affairs and his 
observation as a traveler to America and 
South Africa? 


The British Min- 
istry’s Plight 


Shakespeare in Mac- 
Regicide and Whole- beth tells of “ twenty 
aed mortal murders.” He 
might have had a vision of last week’s 
horrors in Belgrade, the capital of Servia, 
when King Alexander, Queen Draga, 
several members of the Ministry and a 
number of loyal attendants were killed 
by representatives of the army, who in- 
yvaded the palace in the early morning and 
ruthlessly carried out a decree formulated 
by the military party in the state. It was 
also indorsed by the populace, judging by 
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the absence of all signs of mourning or 
disapproval of the deed by residents of 
the’ capital when the tragedy became 
known. While the world has nothing 
but condemnation for the manner of 
living of the murdered monarch and 
his wife, and would gladly have seen 
them give place to rulers of a better sort, 
it has been shocked by this revelation of 
Oriental barbarism and Middle Age ruth- 
lessness in a European state of today. 
Were there any way by which the Powers 
unitedly could make their disapproval 
known they might be induced to do it. 
But united action would be impossible, 
and anything short of it would make 
trouble for the protestants. Russian- 
Austrian understanding as to the entire 
Balkan problem doubtless will tend to 
steady the state and its new ruler, se- 
lected first by the revolting army and 
also chosen by the national parliament 
on the 15th. The new king, Peter Kara- 
georgevitch, disclaims any complicity, di- 
rect or indirect, with the murderers of his 
predecessor, and deplores the violence of 
the army, he believing that Alexander’s 
abdication might have been forced and 
his life spared. The new monarch’s 
sympathies are Russian rather than Aus- 
trian. His moral character is not of the 
best, and a record of dissipation and dare 
devil escapades make enthusiasm over 
his elevation to the throne impossible. 


The Claims of Women’s 
Colleges 


Vassar College is trying to raise an en- 
dowment fund of $400,000. The efforts 
of its alumne are stimulated to earnest 
effort by the promise of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller to duplicate all sums given 
before June, 1904, up to $200,000. At the 
Commencement exercises last week gifts 
from the various classes of alumne and 
from individuals were reported, aggregat- 
ing about $50,000. President Taylor, an- 
nouncing the gifts, said that if the same 
amount of effort had been put forth in 
behalf of any of the colleges for men the 
entire amount would have been raised 
already. 

The reasons he gave for this statement 
were convincing. The gifts made by men 
for education are mainly out of the sur- 
plus of their incomes from business en- 
terprises which they are conducting, and 
do not reduce their capital Women 
givers are usually not in business except 
on salaries, and a large part of their do- 
nations comes from their principal. It 
represents for them a reduced income. 
No one could have witnessed the enthu- 
siasm of the alumne in raising this en- 
dowment without realizing that the many 
small amounts collected represented a 
great deal of self-sacrifice. 

Wellesley and Smith Colleges and a 
number of other higher institutions of 
learning for women are struggling with 
the same problem as that of Vassar. 
The increasing number of student appli- 
cants, the necessity for enlarged equip- 
ment, the requirements for new studies. 
as the range of subjects is constantly 
broadening, keep a steady pressure on 
the trustees and the loyal alumne. 

Do women need as expensive colleges 
as men, and do they deserve men’s help 
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in providing for the need? The present 
generation is enjoying a great accession 
to the intellectual and moral wealth of 
the nation through the more intelligent 
interest of women in every department 
of social and public life. They are con- 
tributing much that men could not give. 
Economic as well as domestic and philan- 
thropic enterprise develops in higher and 
finer lines than in former times through 
their study and labor. Most of the lead- 
ers in this higher service of women are 
graduates of colleges which have come 
into existence within the present gener- 
ation. The first class of the oldest of 
our women’s colleges, Vassar, graduated 
only thirty.eight years ago. The best 
fruits of these institutions have only 
begun to appear. 

We recently asked one of the most in- 
fluential journalists in England, who had 
lately returned from a visit to the United 
States, in what respect he had noticed 
differences between the two countries. 
He said that he was most impressed by 
the intelligent interest of American 
women in all public affairs. He spoke 
with enthusiasm of the companionable 
mess and brilliancy of the many women 
he had met in families and at social 
functions. We reminded him that the 
social customs of England offer less en- 
couragement to women to share in dis- 
cussions in which men take greatest in- 
terest ; that women, for example, with- 
draw from the dinner table at the con- 
clusion of the meal, and that members of 
each sex by themselves talk of their own 
affairs. His only comment was, ‘‘ We 
like that way best.” 

If American women are to do the serv- 
ice they are capable of doing to promote 
the highest home and social and civic and 
religious life of the people, they must be 
as welleducatedasmenare. Andinorder 
that they may be educated in ways which 
will develop best their own powers, at 
least some colleges exclusively for women 
are needed. The best service of the col- 
lege in these days is not to give informa- 
tion, which can be obtained more easily 
than ever before outside of college walls. 
It is to teach students to think, to inter- 
est them in thinking, and to show them 
right ways of thinking. The minds of a 
vast proportion of young women are un- 
awakened to the larger life around them, 
to the life that offers its service to them or 
that calls to them for help. The classes 
from our women’s colleges are interested 
in thinking, and going out with enthusi- 
asm to show the claims and opportunities 
of this larger life. They are going out to 
give the intelligent comradeship of the 
college world to the outside world in 
which they have henceforth to live. The 
institutions that fit them for this service 
ought to have the help of men who can 
make large gifts and who can stimulate 
others to such gifts. No educational in- 
vestments at the present time promise 
worthier returns than those made for 
women’s colleges. 


We doubt whether there is to be found else- 
where in the same compass a better analysis 
of the service rendered to humanity by Henry 
Ward Beecher and of his qualities as a 
preacher of the gospel than is found in Dr. 
4G. A. Gordon’s estimate, which we print in 
another column. Dr. Gordon’s own relative 
rank among American preachers and thinkers 
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is shown by Columbia University’s act last 
week in giving him the honorary degree of 
8S. T. D. Professor van Amringe in present- 
ing him to President Butler said: 


I present to you, for the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology, the minister of 
the historic Old South Church of Boston, 
Mass., the traditions of which as to public 
service and rare pulpit eloquence he has for 
many years nobly sustained, whose published 
works on delicate and profound subjects that 
touch the highest interests of mankind—The 
Witness to Immortality, The Christ of Today, 
Immortality and the New Theodicy, The New 
Epoch for Faith—have given him a conspicu- 
ous place among Christian philosophers and 
writers, the Rey. George Angier Gordon, Doc- 
tor of Divinity of Bowdoin, Yale and Har- 
vard, and I beg that the degree may now be 
conferred upon him. 


The Union of Congregationalists 
and Unitarians 


Some of our religious contemporaries 
are agitated over signs of approaching 
union between these two bodies. The 
utterances of representative men in each 
denomination made in recent meetings 
held in Boston have been quoted with 
exultation or fear, as indicating that 
Orthodoxy is dying or that Unitarians 
are disintegrating. 

The Christian Register, representing 
Unitarians, answers inquiries on this 
subject from its point of view by saying 
that, with a somewhat wide acquaintance 
with men in both branches of the Con- 
gregational body in New England, it is 
convinced that ‘“‘there is no probability 
whatever that any one dreams of any- 
thing like organic union.” There are 
abundant reasons to support this opinion, 
but it is enough to state that every Con- 
gregational church acts independently in 
its choice of fellowship. If any terms of 
union were adopted or seriously proposed 
by the Unitarian National Conference 
and the Congregational National Council, 
many churches in both bodies would 
break loose from their denominational 
affiliations in repudiating the compact, 
and many individual members would 
withdraw from their churches to the dis- 
astrous disorganization of both denomi- 
nations. 

What is hoped for and what is being 
attained is a better understanding by 
each of the character and motives of the 
other. Friendship being established be- 
tween those who seek the same good for 
the community and strive for the same 
goal, ecclesiastical fellowship need not 
now be discussed by them. . As Canon 
Henson lately said of the relations be- 
tween Anglicans and Free Churchmen in 
England, so would we say of the relations 
between Unitarians and Congregational- 
ists in New England: “Cannot we at 
least come to agree to purge our minds 
from misleading associations, and to 
cleanse our lips from exasperating lan- 
guage when discussing matters on which 
we differ from one another?”’ We join 
heartily with the Christian Register in 
saying : 

While, then, we hail with gladness the new 
spirit of fellowship, the new atmosphere of 
brotherly kindness, while we pledge ourselves 
to work for the increase of peace and good 
will among the churches, we can with perfect 
certainty predict both to our friends, and to 


those who do not wish to be called our friends, 
that no orgunization on either side of the line 
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will offer or will accept overtures looking 
toward anything more than peaceful co opera- 
tion between existing bodies, a generous rec- 
ognition of all good work done on either side 
of the line, and a cordial willingness to work 
together in the community for all things which 
can be done in common by citizens without 
regard to differences of theological belief and 
religious organization. 


“ Graft” 


Paul in his letter to the Romans uses a 
figure of speech based on the fruit-tree 
grower’s art. The Gentiles are described 
as being a wild olive grafted in among 
branches ofatree. They thus became par- 
taker with the Jews ‘‘of the root of the ~ 
fatness of the olive tree,” 

The fatness or richness which Paul had 
in mind was not that ‘“‘fat”? which goes 
with the modern word “graft,” words 
that stand for a habit so prevalent among 
us, we fear, that the time has come 
fer national heartsearching. What is 
“graft’?? It is plunder, booty, loot, 
spoils—whatever you please to call it, 
taken by men from others, sometimes 
under forms of law, sometimes by black- 
mail, sometimes by stealth, always with- 
out giving any adequate return. 

It stands for that attitude toward the 
public treasury which makes the legis- 
lator willing to legislate for his party, his 
section, his kindred or himself, he being 
oblivious to the general welfare and legis- 
lation becoming ‘‘ the sale of law.” 

It stands for that attitude of governors 
and mayors which makes them willing to 
put henchmen and kindred in office. 

It stands for that attitude of the police 
which makes them conniye with the 
vicious and criminal, and protect those 
who pay tribute to them and punish only 
those who do not. 

It stands for that attitude of the aver- 
age citizen who will gladly cheat a cor- 
poration’out of a fare, or press a damage 
suit for injury purposely suffered—any- 
thing to beat the corporation. 

It stands for that attitude of the walk- 
ing delegate—New York city now has a 
modest illustration of this in Mr. Samuel 
J. Park’s record—who will order strikes 
on and order them off according as his 
terms of blackmail upon employers of 
labor are spurned or met. 

It stands for the attitude of “ promot- 
ers” of trusts who seek “fat” commis- 
sions and care naught for the solvent char- 
acter of the trust. In short, it stands for 
the attitude of a large number of men in all 
walks of life, far more in number than we 
wish they were, far more than there used 
to be relatively we also are forced to be- 
lieve, who look upon their fellowmen, 
upon government offices of all kinds, upon 
society at large, as their feeding ground. 
They are parasites. 

The proverbial philosopher of Scripture 
described the vampire as haying two 
daughters calling Give, Give; and he yer- 
tured to say that the world had four 
things that were never satisfied: the 
grave, the barren womb, the thirsty soil 
and fire that saith not, ‘“ Enough.” 

But a scrutiny of life as it is lived to- 
day shows an expansion of the list of 
insatiable, sponge-like human creatur 
of those who, like Sinbad’s Old Man ef the 
Sea, are fastening themselves ety 
and are expecting to be a 
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house or at the expense of the thrifty and 
honest inhabitants of the land. 

The revelations at Washington relative 
to the dishonesty of postal officials show 
how this evil has attacked the national 
service. 

Recent revelations in Missouri, Minne- 
sota, Delaware and Rhode Island indi- 
cate the extent to which the franchise 
and the making of law have been tainted 
by sale and purchase of votes of electors 
and legislators in those states. 

Last, but not least, District Attorney 
Jerome is now unearthing in New York 
the treason to organized labor of which 
waiking delegates have been guilty, and 
is showing their willingness to betray for 
money the men they represent, and the 
willingness of employers to pay tribute 
to these highwaymen rather than suffer 
delay in carrying on business. It already 
is clear that probably much of the ex- 
cessive friction between employers and 
employees the country over at the pres- 
ent time has not been due to real discon- 
tent on the part of organized labor, but 
rather to the cupidity and venality of its 
leaders, who have lined their pockets 
with gold and silver, while society has 
had to stand by impotent and see wast- 
ing industrial strife go on. 

Upon churches and clergy devolves in- 
sistent preaching of some of the funda- 
mental ethical distinctions of life. Ma- 
terial and intellectual increment have 
far outrun ethical and spiritual accumu- 
lations during the past generation, and 
the call now comes for plain speaking 
and honest living by those who are called 
to be the leayen which shall leaven the 
lump. 


The Christian and His Ancestry 


In the judgment day no man can hide 
behind his grandfather. An evil heredity 
at the worst is tendency, it is not deter- 
mination—unless the man is born outside 
those limits of free will which alone en- 
title him to be called a man. We owe 
much to those who bave preceded us, but 
we can never claim from them either an 
excuse for our misdeeds, an assurance of 
immunity from the results of sin, or such 

_ @ finished character as shall procure us 
happiness and honor, or the commenda- 
tion of God. 

The tendency of progress is to conserve 
good and shake off evil. If we could 
weigh and measure what we have re- 

' ceived, we should find ourselves unex- 
pectedly and hugely in the debt of those 
through whom we have derived our life. 
“Their struggles, endurances and self- 
denials have made us what we are. Men 
sometimes speak of heredity as if it were 
a dark and shadowing cloud—the truth is, 
rather, that it is the dawn which has 
made possible our sunlit day. 

Any man may well give thanks for a 
Christian ancestry. It is one of the best 
gifts of God. It cannot make a man a 
Christian, but it brought the blessing of 
the presence of God about his infancy. 
One may go out of a godly home to evil ; 
but he is not likely to go so far away as 
others. The ranks of the worst are re- 
cruited now and then from the homes 
of the best, but in vastly less proportion 

than men sometimes think. The restraint 

of the home training has formed the 
\ “mind, if not controlled the spirit, the 
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ways of the Christian life are homelike 
ways, the Word of God is familiar to the 
thought. Even the prodigal remembers 
the peace of home, 

Such a gift as the experience of a Chris_ 
tian childhood it is at once a privilege and 
duty to pass down to our own children. 
When the child of a Christian home be- 
comes a home maker, the spirit of the 
new life should not be less Christian than 
that of theold. There may not be the 
same observances, but their equivalent 
in power to testify for Christ should be 
employed. Every Christian home stands 
at the end of long and costly develop- 
ment and attainment. When the evolu- 
tion ceases, degeneration at once puts in 
its claim. 

Christ takes us where we are. If we 
inherit good, he asks for service at the 
level of our good. If we are born with 
evil tendencies, a large part of our work 
will be in the overcoming for which he 
gives us strength. We are never help- 
less. The powers of the universe are 
really on our side calling us to be of good 
courage, to take our place and do our 
part. Our mere existence is a pledge 
of an ancestral victory, not in anywise 
complete, but offering hope in our own 
conflict. In so far as we recognize our 
evil tendencies, we know how and what 
to fight. And in our battle we are fitting 
ourselves to be factors in the great world 
victory of Christ. 


In Brief 


Out of Columbia University’s graduating 
class of eighty-nine bachelors of arts only one 
plans to become a clergyman! 


Why not use your influence in the town in 
which you live to make Fourth of July a really 
patriotic and civilizing day, and not a barbaric 
festival ? 


Revocation of pistol carrying permits has 
become a necessity in—not Tenderfoot Gulch, 
Idaho, but—New York city, the metropolis of 
the nation. 


Now it is the New York Observer telling of 
a leader of a Y. P. S.C. E. meeting hunting 
for Paul’s letter to Timothy in the neighbor- 
hood of Exodus! 


In thirty lectures to be given in Concord 
and Boston by thirty men during July an 
attempt will be made to arrive at an adequate 
estimate of Ralph Waldo Emerson. If one 
could have Mr. Emerson’s own opinion of 
the plan expressed in a sentence, it would 
probably be that he is being overworked. 


Many persons who have attended the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly at Lake View, South Fram- 
ingham, Mass., will be glad to know that the 
grounds, which have passed into private hands 
through foreclosures ef the mortgage, are to 
be put to good uses. They have been engaged 
for the August meetings of the Salvation Army. 


Dr. Forsyth’s sermon to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, printed in the Christian 
World pulpit, fills twenty-two columns, a 
record sermon for length. Dr. Fairbairn’s 
sermon to the Colonial Missionary Society in 
the same paper takes only nine columns. Dr. 
Fairbairn does not always limit himself thus. 


Principal P. T. Forsyth of Hackney College 


says that he cannot remember since boyhood 
passing a day without pain, but he thinks of 
his life as a piece of disheartening self-indul- 
gence when he reads missionary biography 
and tracks that ‘“ quavering red line of apos- 
tolic succession from the beginning until 
now.” 
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King Edward VII. and President Roosevelt 
are record makers in public speaking. The 
former has delivered thirty addresses in thirty 
days and the latter 265 in sixty-five days. Let 
not preachers complain of exceptional over- 
work in their profession, for these potentates 
have done excellent preaching, and on a wide 
range of subjects, too. 


The sum of the many baccalaureate sermons 
seems to be a reiteration to the army of young 
men and women going forth from educational 
institutions that their success will be meas- 
ured, not by what they get out of the world, 
but by what they give to it; and that what 
they give will depend on the degree of their 
faith in God and their love for their fellow- 
men, 


President Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Hay made it very clear to a delegation of 
Jews last Monday that while it was impossi- 
ble for the United States to act diplomatically 
in reference to the massacre at Kishineff, it 
was not impossible for them as men and as 
officials to betray deep indignation at Russian 
anti-Semitism and high regard for the Jewish 
people. 


The Standard of Chicago reviewing the 
volume of Prof. E A. Park’s sermons just 
issued by the Pilgrim Press, terms it a nota- 
ble one; agrees with Dr. Gordon in calling 
the sermon on The Theology of the Intellect 
and that of the Feelings the classic of the 
series; and says that in Professor Park was 
the quintessence of New England Puritan- 
ism in the nineteenth century.” 


Good sense, practical business sagacity and 
promise of a new and valuable development. 
of the working of the Congregational princi- 
ple of fellowship, appear in the report of the 
committee of six, printed on another page, of 
a plan to secure greater unity and effective- 
ness of the Congregationalism of Greater 
Boston. It deserves the attention of Congre- 
gationalists in other centers. We hope the 
plan will be put into operation before the year 
ends. 


One of the suggestive things said by Dr. 
Clarke of Colgate in his Andover address last 
week on The Young Minister’s Outlook was 
this: Will there be no ruts in the road which 
the minister of today is to travel? O yes, in 
traveling the new road the new minister will 
carry his ruts along with him! Another con- 
cerned the Bible of today: The old external 
evidence has yielded to the internal; let it. 
speak to yourown soul; don’t worry about the 
Bible—useit; do not expect a loss of religious 
value, and you will find none. 


Jacob A. Riis began life as a Lutheran 
babe; in due time he became a Methodist, 
and later a Congregationalist. Now heis an 
Episcopalian. Bishop Potter’s personal in- 
fluence and the Episcopalian zeal for social 
service in city quarters where respectability 
has a hard time to flourish seem to account 
for the final stage of Mr. Riis’s sectarianism. 
One of Boston’s best known social settlement 
workers has recently become an Episcopalian 
for the same reason—apparent lack of interest 
in social Christianity by Congregationalists 
and zeal for it by Episcopalians. Can we 
afford this leakage? 


The murder in Odessa, Russia, of Rev. 
Karakin Chetjian, formerly pastor of the 
Armenian Congregational Church, Worcester, 
and more recently a well-known and eloquent 
leader of the Armenian Huntchagist revolu- 
tionists, who conspire against Turkey, calls 
attention to a struggle all the time going on 
which is full of tragedies. It is not necessary 
to believe all the tales of what Russian or 
Turkish spies are doing in this coantry and 
wherever plotters against their power in the 
near East live, to understand that it is quite 
probable that Mr. Chetjian was put out of the 
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world by men who were acting from other 
than personal motives. 


At the recognition service of Rev. R. J. 
Campbell at City Temple, London, there were 
some tense moments growing out of diver- 
gence of opinion between Canon Hensley 
Henson, the Broad Church Anglican whose 
desire for unity of spirit between Anglicans 
and Free Churchmen and whose bold attack 
on Anglican abuses have made him a marked 
man, and Mr. Campbell and Dr. R. F. Horton. 
The Anglican’s intimations that the differ- 
ences between Churchmen and Free Church- 
men are relatively unimportant now were 
spurned by the champions of Nonconformity, 
who had the Education Act in mind. All 
was said and done in a spirit of Christian 
courtesy and love, but the tension was high 
for a time. 


The Lutheran Observer credits the timely 
starting of the Woman’s Home and Foreign 
Mission Society of the Lutheran General 
Synod to the late Rev. Prof. J. H. W. Stucken- 
berg, who was then editing one of the Luth- 
eran journals and whose convinced enthusiasm 
overcame whatever opposition to the innova- 
tion there was in Lutheran circles. One of 
his least known books but one which showed 
his intellectual resource was his satire on 
materialism contained in an anonymous pub- 
lication entitled The Final Science or Spiritual 
Materialism. This book was published in 
1885, and anticipated present lines of attack 
on the materialist philosophy. The Observer 
laments the failure of Lutheranism to utilize 
in her educational work the splendid personal- 
ity of Dr. Stuckenberg. 


Various sides of human nature are revealed 
through the disasters from floods in Kansas. 
While an appeal was being made to the coun- 
try to assist the sufferers to needed food and 
while generous citizens of Kansas City were 
giving freely for their neighbors, grocers raised 
the price of the beef they had in stock to 
$1 a pound and potatoes to $3 a bushel, 
Though these provisions had not cost them 
more than ordinary prices, they were ready 
to make these exorbitant charges to the poor 
to whom others were giving money to keep 
them from starvation. Thecity council passed 
an ordinance forbidding extortionate prices 
“‘for water and other necessities of life,” but 
it is doubtful if the penalty could be collected. 
The news of such extortion in Turkey would 
call for strong denunciation. 


A writer in the Examiner (Baptist) says 
that the report of the Committee of Fifteen on 
the Baptist benevolent societies, exhorting 
the denomination to cease agitation for con- 
solidation and to go to work on the old lines, 
“is a Selah in the denominational music, 
which was getting somewhat strident.” Yet 
he calls the report only a flag of truce and says 
that nothing has been permanently settled. 
“To force a union of the three general societies 
prematurely would but give us a Cerberus 
with three snarling heads.’’ The long and 
short of it is, with Baptists as with Congrega- 
tionalists, that if the societies are ever brought 
under oneadministration or to co-operate with- 
out friction where they work in the same ter- 
ritory, it will be by the voluntary action of 
the officers of the societies, and not by the 
insistence of the churches, 


If Emerson has been so much to English 
thought as his admirers claim he has been it 
is passing strange that he has not had more 
attention from the English periodical press 
than his centenary has called out. We an- 
ticipated reading what J. Brierley might have 
to say of him in the London Christian World, 
and we are not disappointed with the message 
he brings. Appreciative of all that Emerson 
was he is as frank as Dr. Gordon in his Aflan- 
tic article in pointing out what he was not. 
“He was not distinctly a religious force, 
There were notes here that he did not touch, 
depths he did not sound. We bathe ourselves 
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in his sunshine; we rejoice in the illimitable 
prospect he unfolds, but when we seek strength 
for the daily battle, consolation in defeat, 
courage for the dark and cloudy day, it is not 
to Concord that we go, but still to Calvary,” 
says Mr. Brierley aptly. 


The London Christian World, by no means 
hyperorthodox, reviewing the concluding vol- 
ume of the Encyclopedia Bibliea, edited by 
Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black, closes its 
review of this book of “ wild cat criticism” 
with these words: “Our heartiest commis- 
eration would go out to the man who had to 
preach a gespel with no other pabulum than 
this. If the general aim of the editors and 
contributors has been to evaporate from the 
Bible every element not only of authority but 
of inspiration and highest appeal, leaving to 
the view only a dessicated and entirely life- 
less residuum, they have succeeded & mervi- 
elle.” One of the contributors to this en- 
ceyclopedia, Prof. George F. Moore of Har- 
vard, has not hesitated in a semi-public 
way to refer to “the divination of halluci- 
nation” which is so characteristic of much 
of the “criticism” in this work of reference. 


The death of Bright Eyes last week, at her 
home in Bancroft, Neb., recalls to many 
friends of the Indians the great service she 
has given to her race. It is more than twenty 
years since she pleaded against the forcible 
removal of the Poncas from their homes by 
the United States Government, and her appeal 
enlisted philanthropic sympathy widely in the 
East. Her effort was supported by Gov. John 
D, Long, Mayor F. O. Prince of Boston, Rev. 
KE. E. Hale and other leading citizens, and led 
to the formation of a Boston committee which 
still exists. Later, as the wife of Mr. T. H. 
Tibbles, she with him continued her labors, 
which resulted in the organization of soci- 
eties to secure legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the Indians. To her addresses we owe 
the writings of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson in 
support of justice for the Indians, and there 
is no more romantic chapter in the history of 
their race than that which tells of the arous- 
ing of public opinion by that earnest, modest, 
eloquent Indian maiden. 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIO 


I notice that Prof. J. J. Thompson of Cam- 
bridge University, England, who is receiving 
honorary degrees from several of our leading 
universities this year, in a speech at Columbia 
University last week echoed the sentiment so 
often expressed by visiting Britons, viz, that 
the magnificent benevolence showered upon 
our institutions of learning is amazing, and to 
him somewhat disheartening, in view of the 
difficulty which Cambridge University has in 
interesting Englishmen to give generously to 
relieve institutional poverty. But I also no- 
tice that along with this amazement goes a 
keen criticism, viz., that too much of the 
wealth given to our universities goes into 
buildings and apparatus and too little into 
endowment which means better payment for 
teachers, better equipment in teaching force, 
more time and leisure for original research by 
professors. 

* * a 

This searching criticism accords precisely 
with a lament which [ heard last week from a 
professor in one of New England’s oldest and 
most honored colleges, which now has six 
buildings going up on its campus, involving 
the expenditure of a million or two dollars, who 
told me that instead of enriching the college 
the new plant would impoverish it; that his 
department was doing less effective work to- 
day and was not so well manned for research 
work as it was a decade ago; that when his 
drudgery of class-room teaching was over he 
had no strength or time for original investiga- 
tion or for authorship. “There,” said he, 
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‘pointing to a desk and its drawers filled with 
notes, “‘there is an accumulation of matter 
which I shall never find time nor strength to 
work out, and my early dreams of authorship 
and of a life of letters will never come to 
pass.”” What shall it profit a college or a uni- 
versity if it gain a palatial externality and lose 
its soul? 
* »- * 

Puddefoot reading a manuscript oration is - 
like Pegasus with rubber overshoes on. The 
inspiration only comes when his naked heel 
touches the ground. Nevertheless, it is pro- 
vocative of laughter to see him in bonds, and 
then witness his joy when he gains his free- 
dom again. He shakes his fist at the cramp- 
ing manuscript. His exaltation rises as he 
nears the last page. As he approaches the 
culminating sentence he gathers himself to- 
gether like a lion couchant; and as the last 
word rolls off his tongue, the hated combina- 
tion of white paper and typewriter copy is 
crumpled together, hurled backward to land 
where it may, and with a sigh of relief and 
a chuekle of joy and a snort of combat the 
sui generis serio-optimist steps forth from 
behind the desk and is himself again. 


o Saw 


It is easy to understand how beneficial it 
is for all concerned that our denominational 
meetings should be worked up so carefully in 
advance by Mr. Ross, and advance copies of 
speeches procured, put in form and sent out 
to the press of the country, ete. As the result 
ef this wise expenditure of money by our so- 
cleties today for this form of propaganda, the 
daily press of the country publishes more ser- 
mons, speeches and missionary reports and 
fuller and more accurate reports of denomi- 
national meetings than at any time in the his- 
tory of journalism in this or any other coun- 
try. But this system has its shortcomings 
and outs as well as its advantages and its 
ins. It often happens that a man is reported 
as saying one thing ‘when he said quite 
another ; the speech put on the wire is what 
the man planned to say; the speech he made 
is what he said in the light of other men’s 
thought or in the light of facts which came 
to light after he dictated his speech in advance 
to a stenographer. This is going to compel 
rather close investigation in years to come, 
if perchance the utterance has any importance, 
Historians must look up the planned speech 
and the actual speech and compare them; 
and if perchance there be no stenographic 
report of the actual speech it is not going to 
be safe to assume that the reported speech 
sent out was the speech as actually delivered. 
Dr. Hillis’s sermon, for instance, at the recent 
Home Missionary Society meeting in Provi- 
dence, as delivered was far more radical and 
alarmist than the sermon sent out hours in 
advance from notes furnished by him. 


The system has its advantages I admit. 
Thus one can do as President King of Oberlin 
did recently when visiting Boston. The pre- 
pared speech was not delivered save in the 
most partial way. The banquet of Oberlin 
alumni was so arranged and managed that he 
had no chance to deliver it. But the speech 
he did give was better suited for the intimate 
circle he addressed than the speech he had 
prepared. The speech he spoke fitted the com- 
pany he addressed. Thespeech sent out tothe 
country suited the larger constituency, the 
elder men not present to whom its setting 
forth of Oberlin’s financial status and cor- 
porate needs would appeal especially. The 
speech he spoke was a heart to heart talk with 
with young alumni, whose purses are not long 
but whose devotion to a man and a leader is 
worth gaining. I said this system has its ad- 
vantages. A man can prepare a speech for a 
larger constituency crammed full of pregnant 
facts and let it go to those who love facts. He 
can speak a speech full of gery ol 
press agency would handle, and grip 
ers as no statistical setting <am 
needs possibly could. rin 
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Men and Things Way Out 


How goes it with the fair lands beyond 
the Rockies in this year of grace? What 
interests are uppermost there? How do 
they bulk in comparison with the rest of 
the country? What are their products— 
animal], vegetable, mineral and human ? 
What forces are making for righteousness 
and culture? How much of a national 
asset have we in the three Pacific coast 
states, California, Washington and Ore- 
gon and in the region a little nearer us 
known as the inland empire and compris- 
ing Idaho, Nevada and Utah? 

I am just wise enough to ask these 
questions, but altogether too wise to at- 
tempt any adequate or exhaustive an- 
swers. That would require the knowl- 
edge possessed by a long time resident 
of the section and a talent for clear state. 
ment to which only a university professor 
may hope to attain. For the few obser- 
vations which follow I claim no depth of 
insight or exact conformity to every fact 
in the case. These impressions of a man 
on the wing have no other merit than the 
fact that he was making the tour for the 
first time with eager eyes and with un- 
jaded susceptibilities. This article will 
deal mainly with the material side of the 
life in the far West. Later I shall have 
a word to say touching the educational 
and spiritual aspects of its abounding 
life. : 

“Ts a trip to the Pacific coast as good 
as a trip to Europe?” I have been asked 
since my return. Yes and no. You cer- 
tainly miss the ruined castles, the ancient 
shrines and the rich literary and artistic 
accumulations. But from the point of 
view of real enjoyment and the widening 
of one’s horizon, it is as worth one’s while 
to see Denver and ’Frisco, Los Angeles 
and Seattle and the vast stretches of 
prairie and mountain between, as it is to 
visit Stratford, Abbotsford, Nuremburg 
and the falls of the Rhine. A trip to the 

Golden Gate means death to New Eng- 

land provincialism. Even the most con- 

firmed Bostonian returns conscious that 
there are other streets in this universe 
besides Beacon and State. As Mr. 

Beecher said when for the first time 

he crossed the Sierras, ‘‘There is some- 

thing out here that widens and heightens 

me, and when I get home they are glad I 

have gone West.” 

One’s first impression is likely to re- 
late to the facilities of transcontinental 
travel and the marvels of engineering to 
which every line of railway that runs 
from the Mississippi River to the West- 
ern ocean bears striking witness. As one 
climbs easily, quietly, five, eight, ten 
thousand feet upward, burrows through 
long tunnels, crosses long, high trestles, 
skims around projecting ledges, doubles 
and doubles again on his route, the won- 
der grows in his mind that human skill 
was ever equal to the task of devising 

such methods of overcoming seemingly 
insuperable obstacles and that human 
strength was ever equal to the prodigious 
manual labor involyed. There may have 
been jobbery and deals cennected with 
some of these transcontinental lines. 
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Some Harvestings of a Rapid Journey 
By H. A. B. 


Some fortunes may have been lost and 
others unfairly won, but one cannot help 
cherishing feelings of gratitude and re- 
spect for the Stanfords, the Huntingtons, 
the Hills and the other railroad magnates 
and captains of industry who have bound 
the states together with these bars of 
steel. 

It would not be safe to allow myself 
free range wherewith to expatiate on 
scenery and climate. Suffice it to say 
regarding the former, that one is feasted 
and surfeited with glorious visions of 
canons, passes, snow-capped mountains, 
gleaming rivers, lovely lakes, smiling 
meadows and blossoming orchards. Cer- 
tain of these pictures like that of Pike’s 
Peak from Colorado Springs, the rounding 
of Cape Horn on the Sierras at sunset, 
the first glimpse of the Golden Gate and 
of Puget Sound, the white cone of Shasta, 
linger long in the memory to refresh one 
when life becomes again tedious and com- 
monplace. 

Upon me, as upon other travelers, the 
climate exerted its witchery. Whether 
reveling in the rich and almost enervat- 
ing luxuriance of tropical California, or 
facing the winds in and around San Fran- 
cisco, or passing through dull, moist days 
in Oregon and Washington, the beauty of 
it all is that one has the benefit of a 
very livable climate. To us New Eng- 
landers who have to stay in the house 
through the long winter months and do 
battle with blazing heats in the summer, 
it is a welcome relief to be where out-of- 
door life is practically feasible all the year 
around. It means not only that the trees 
grow big and high and that you can have 
roses on the breakfast table week after 
week without paying for them, but it 
must affect the health and spirits of the 
people, 

As to where one would want most to 
settle down, tastes will differ. Perhaps 
it was partially because I was longest 
there, but my own preference would be 
for the Puget Sound country, though I 
hasten to say that I have not yet made 
up my mind between the conflicting claims 
of Seattle and Tacoma. One fails to get 
thereabouts the number of brilliant days 
which are the portion of California, but 
take it all the year around the state of 
Washington invites one to life in the open, 
offers many delightful summering places 
and has a push and a stir that I like. 

The newness of it all—that is what you 
are continually saying to yourself. In 
half a hundred years a civilization has 
developed on the Pacific coast belt that 
can bear comparison with long estab- 
lished communities. Indeed, most of the 
growth has been within the last twenty- 
five years. Only eighteen years ago a 
lawyer friend of mine walked into the 
Grand Central Station in New York city 
and asked for two tickets for Seattle. The 
agent seemed nonplussed, and turned 
away to consult his guide-books. Aftera 
few minutes he returned to the window 
and said, “I guess you mean Seetle.” 
“No,” said my friend, ‘I mean Seattle. 
I have lived there two years and I think 
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I know how the name of the place is pro- 
nounced.” And yet Seattle as it is today 
dates practically from the great fire of 
1889. And so here and there, at much 
greater intervals, to be sure, than in the 
East, we find well-built, attractive cities 
in which there is a good contingent of 
pioneers who remember the shanty pe- 
riod of its existence. I talked with men 
and women who long before transconti- 
nental railroads were completed walked 
for hundreds of miles across the plains, 
and they seem in vigorous health today. 
Of course the swift growth has left some 
strange contrasts. Hard by palatial of- 
fice buildings and hotels you will find 
often one-storied dilapidated wooden 
buildings. Uniformity of architecture, ho- 
mogeneousness of structure are yet to 
come, as well as that sense of corporate life 
which keeps the streets tidy and demands 
the removal of unsightly things. ‘‘The 
more beautiful city,” that pet ideal of the 
Boston Twentieth Century Club, has not 
established itself to any large extent 
either as fact or theory in the far West. 
And yet you will see as well-kept parks 
and as beautiful homes surrounded by as 
velvety lawns as you will find in Cleve- 
land, O., or Hartford, Ct., and in the most 
unexpected places one comes upon eyi- 
dences of real culture. For example, I 
saw this sign at a station in Montana: 
‘‘Hackmen and newsboys pursuing their 
vocations are confined to the rear plat- 
form.”’ How is that, Mr. Condescending 
Easterner? Do you perceive the fine shad- 
ing, the absolute conformity to the best 
English? How many New Yorkers would 
have written it ‘“‘avocation’! Not so 
this erudite Montana station agent. 
Even the rivalries incident to this swift 
growth give zest to life. They will talk 
to you by the hour on the merits of their 
own city as opposed to their neighbor’s 
and when a President’s visit is due the 
contentious spirit waxes warm. For 
proofs see recent issues of Seattle and 
Tacoma papers when such pleasantries 
as this were indulged in, “‘ And so Sena- 
tor Foster hogs the whole business.’ 
This was Seattle’s way of expressing its 
fine scorn of the avariciousness of Tacoma 
and the tenacity with which their million- 
aire senator hung on to the President. 
But all local competitions dwindle out 
of sight when the East is talked about. 
They are one in their sense of superiority 
to it and they take a special delight in 
referring to it as the ‘“‘remote” East. 
Yet scratch them a little and you will 
find a hidden fondness for the old oaken 
buckets of New England, or for the prai- 
ries of Michigan and Missouri. There 
was one young woman in Oakland to 
whom my heart went out because, in the 
midst of the fragrance and beauty of that 
charming city, she yet confessed that 
she was hungry to walk across Boston 
Common in the teeth of the wintry wind, 
and look up through the bare trees to the 
State House. But most of your Western 
friends want you to enthuse as much as 
they do, and now and then you really have 
to take them down a bit by telling them 
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that the three Pacific coast states will 
have to gain several hundred thousand 
inhabitants before they are as populous 
as New York city today. 

Nevertheless, the Easterner secretly 
feels all the time that his ebullient West- 
ern companion is not far from right as 
respects the ultimate part of the far 
West in the life of the country. It has 
such tremendous resources in timber, 
mines, farms and grazing lands. Oppor- 
tunities for gaining wealth, though per- 
haps not so accessible to the rank and 
file as ten years ago, are still many. 
Work is plentiful and wages high. Men 
in the mines and in lumber camps get all 
the way from $3.00 to $600 a day and 
even then it is difficult to get enough 
good workmen. Labor Unions are quite 
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as active and even more dictatorial than 
in the East. Said a college preisdent who 
was showing me about his campus, point- 
ing to one building, “This was delayed 
six months on account of labor troubles, 
and that,” pointing to another, ‘a year.” 
But if industrial relations can be satisfac- 
torily harmonized, the further develop- 
ment of this belt is sure to be swift and 
amazing. 

There is one thing more, particularly 
with respect to the Pacific northwest, 
that fires the imagination. It is its close- 
ness to Alaska and the Orient. One feels 
at San Francisco as he sees an army trans- 
port sail for Manila loaded down with 
soldiers, and at Seattle as he witnesses 
the coming and going of steamers bound 
for Nome and for China and Japan, as 


he visits the Bremerton Navy Yard— 
now through the firmness of the Govern- 
ment happily freed from saloons—and 
discerns the growing importance of that 
nayal station, as he learns something of 
James J. Hill’s scheme for making the 
Puget Sound region a great manufactur- 
ing center, that this section is on the eve 
of great expansion. The Orient is so 
comparatively near that you can only 
fancy what may be fifty years hence. 
But one thing is certsin—it will be loyal 
to the country as a whole. It takes the 
expansion polity straight. It adores 
Roosevelt and the only criticism of him 
I heard in my seven thousand, five hun- 
dred miles journey was from a small boy 
who lamented because he was not as 
handsome as his pictures represent him. 


The Church and the Theater 


A Study of the Average Performance and its Patrons. 


{The writer of this article as a representa- 
tive of the Anti-Saloon League and a champion 
of public order and decency has had to face 
corrupting influences that emanate from the 
stage. In order better to equip himself for 
his task he has informed himself through 
careful investigation as to its exact nature, 
At our request he now shares this knowledge 
with our readers.—EpIroRs. } 


The dramatic instinct is born in us. 
Every child delights in ‘‘ making believe” 
and seeks these games and stories that 
imitate something. Our great writers 
and speakers appeal to this dramatic cray- 
ing. For many centuries the Christian 
Church made use of the spectacular drama 
to inculcate its truths. We recognize the 
dramatic style of the Revelation of John 
and of Pilgrim’s Progress. Church enter- 
tainments of today are often in the form 
of theatrical exhibitions. Church mem- 
bers and their worldly-minded neighbors 
share this craving for amusement. 


THE GROWTH OF THE VAUDEVILLE 


The average theater today seeks to 
make people laugh. As one manager said 
to me, ‘‘If I don’t give the people some- 
thing to laugh at they won’t come and 
T’ll have to close up.” Tragedy must 
be lightened with comedy. Shakespeare 
must give place to vaudeville. Pure 
drama and melodrama are no longer pop- 
ular. The crowds attend the gaudy and 
the suggestive performances of the ‘‘va- 
riety’’ shows. The vaudeville stage pre- 
sents a burlesque of all tragedy, of all pas- 
sions, of all the relations that exist among 
men, but especially of the infidelities and 
jealousies of married life and of the ex- 
periences of depraved men and women. 
Its advertisements promise “one contin- 
uous laugh.” The cheap vaudeville dif- 
fers from the “‘ polite” vaudeville only in 
the degree of vulgarity and open obscenity 
of speech andaction. The same jokes and 
situations and songs are to be found in all 
grades, 


WHO PATRONIZE THESE PLACES 


As the agent of the Temperance League 
I have faced the congregations of the 
Providence churches for three years and 
may say positively that in the cheap 
theater not more than two per cent. of 
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the audiences can be classed as ‘‘ church 
people.” Where smoking is allowed and 
only men expected to attend, we find 
many boys from high schools and youth 
from college as well as the kind of youth 
known as “‘ toughs.’” 
youth will form one-fifth of the attend- 
ants. The rest will be men from every 
walk of life. In ‘“‘polite” vaudeville the 
larger part of the audience is composed 
of young men and their lady friends. 
Family parties or groups of friends who 
have made up a theater party are often 
seen. The major part of such an audi- 
ence is under thirty years of age. So- 
called ‘‘society people” predominate. 


THE NATURE OF THE ENTERTAINMENT 


Unlike the regular plays that have a 
plot and several acts, vaudeville min- 
gles dances, acrobatic feats, instrumental 
and vocal selections and dialogue parts. 
A syndicate controls a circuit of thirty or 
more theaters and sends a new troop 
each week to each theater. These give 
performances afternoon and evening, or 
twelve repetitions of the identical words 
and actions each week as they go their 
rounds. 

In the cheap places young women of 
pretty face and buxom form sally forth 
to show their physical beauties in chang- 
ing dress (and undress), and with song 
and dance display their activity (and their 
persons) in more or less wanton fashion. 
The dialogue parts are usually carried on 
by men in grotesque costumes represent- 
ing Jews or Irishmen, sometimes by a 
man and a woman in ordinary dress. 
Their language is a mixture of punning 
and questionable jokes with double mean- 
ing. More ambitious parts imitate the 
drama and often employ the whole com- 
pany. The theme is usually the adultery 
or the compromising situations of hus- 
band or wife, or the experiences of aban- 
doned women with country simpletons. 
The soloists begin with decent songs but 
as they are recalled their verses become 
more suggestive until they give something 
obscene enough to call forth shouts and 
catcalls from the gallery. 

The program includes some fine exhibi- 
tion of athletics, or performance on mu- 
sical instruments, and a patriotic or pa- 
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At times these. 


The Possibilities of Reformation 


thetic song, perhaps illustrated with stere- 
opticon pictures, or a series of views of 
travel or of a drama by the vitascope. 
The constant change of parts and the 
dash and abandon of the performers keep 
the mind alert for three hours of amuse- 
ment. The interjection of the comic and 
obscene is constantly expected and hailed 
with vigorous applause by the spectators. 
The actors are thus incited to put as 
much of this unclean element into their 
“stage business” as they can. The dif- 
ferent troops have established reputa- 
tions for these features and when a-recent 
company was billed for Providence’it was 
popularly said to be “‘the hottest thing 
that came to the city.” 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE ATTITUDE OF 
CHRISTIANS 


I know of church members who keep 
the same seats in the theater for regular 
attendance at both high class vaudeville 
and the drama. It does not seem easy 
to reconcile one’s conception of an earnest 
Christian with the man who can spend 
more money for theater tickets (where 
he is to hear some things that ridicule 
his faith and listen to jokes or songs that 


are unclean or sacrilegious) than he is 


willing to contribute toward the church 
to which he belongs. 

The more I go the stronger the repul- 
sion I have felt and the greater the effort 
of will to force me to attend since the 
oft-repeated jokes and songs and group- 
ings that are common to all the troops 
must be endured, ‘ 

If no other motive operated it 
seem that an earnest Christian 
refuse to spend so much time and money 
in ways that cannot satisfy thesoul. Add 
to that the disinclination to listen to 
things that will cause a blush or | 
disgust or shock the moral 
wonder at the attendance of any ¢ 
member. I have frequently seen” 
leave abruptly after some utter 


their faces I believe that they were | 
because offended by the words they t 
heard, Within a week a prominent! 
ness man of Providence has told 
two experiences which he has ha¢ 
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some of his lady friends who had been 
visiting him and who were taken to the 
‘theater as a natural entertainment. He 
said that they were polite in their ex- 
pressions of appreciation of his well- 
meant kindness, but after he had left 
the room they expressed their minds 
forcibly to his wife concerning their 
shame and confusion at being obliged 
to listen to and view some of the things 
in the performances. 

It would not be proper to condemn all 
theaters nor all performances, but the 
Christian ought to be able to find amuse- 
ment and enjoyment that would not be 
tainted with the unworthy and improper 
features that are liable to be met at the 
@verage theater. The so-called ‘‘ prob- 
Jem” plays, just now having a great run 
in the best houses, are simply the con- 
-erete physical exhibition of the realistic 
moyels. It may be possible to read the 
novel in the privacy of the home and 
escape any contamination of mind or 
morals, because the imagination is not 
-equal to the task of making the scenes 
‘real. But the flesh and blood sinners on 
‘the stage are able to make one feel that 
he has known the real facts and been a 
confidant of the sinner. His own mind 
is lowered in tone. I asked some college 
‘boys if the fact that a young lady could 
sit beside them and witness and hear 
‘such things with approval made them 
feel warranted in thinking that she would 
not resent any liberties they might take 
with her. They replied emphatically that 

“they did feel so. Will Christian parents 
encourage their sons and daughters to 
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subject themselves to such possible fa- 
miliarity with unclean impulses? It is 
easy to say, ‘‘ Evil to him who evil thinks,”’ 
but it is too true that there are many 
who do ‘think evil.’”’ 

Regular patrons make vigorous protest 
against such criticisms as I have offered 
and assert that they do not notice the 
objectionable things of which so much 
is made. The managers assure me ear- 
nestly that if I will only come steadily I 
will not keep my prejudices and the things 
of which I complain will cease to be of- 
fensive to me. Distrusting my own judg- 
ment I have taken at different times a 
dozen Christian men with me who had 
not seen the theater. They were as in- 
dignant as I had been and spoke about 
features that had awakened my early 
protest, but to which familiarity had so 
blunted my perception that I was no 
longer disturbed by them, 

Contrasting these experiences the words 
of Pope recur frequently: 

Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 


Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


CAN LAWS BE ENFORCED THAT WILL 
PURIFY THE THEATER 


If those who attend the plays would 
make a practice of sending a polite pro- 
test to the manager when a word or ges- 
ture or act is distasteful or offensive there 
would be little need for laws in most 
eases. The desire to have a ‘clean 
show” is general, and such notes would 
be acted on. But there are not many 
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who would write or speak to the manage- 
ment. The governor of the state told me 
that he felt shocked at a sacrilegious song 
in one of the first-class theaters of Proyi- 
dence, but he said nothing himself though 
he commended me for having it cut from 
the program during the rest of that week. 

Theaters patronized wholly or chie fly 
by men ought to be suppressed if the 
Christian Church has any influence in 
preserving the morality of its youth. 
Especially is this true when such places 
are in acollegetown. The revelations of 
immorality made to me by hotel keepers 
and college boys concerning the relations 
of such actresses to the youth of town and 
college convince me that the most drastic 
methods for the suppression of such low- 
class theaters would be a public benefit. 

An effort should be made in every city 
to secure positive orders from the author- 
ities who grant licenses to the theater 
forbidding any profane words on the 
stage, and also forbidding any song, joke 
or act that ridicules, or parodies, or dis- 
credits the customs or language that is 
held to be sacred by the Christian 
churches. 

Yet when I am asked how to best check 
the evils that attend the theater I am re- 
minded of the old conundrum, ‘“ What 
part of an egg would you use when it is 
beginning to be bad?” I can see how 
the worldly mind can find much enjoy- 
ment and recreation in some theaters, 
but I am sure that the Christian ought to 
be able to find helpful fun and delightful 
entertainment without patronizing the 
theater as it is today. 


The Pastor at the Brakes 


It is sometimes necessary for the pastor to 
-use the brakes upon his Christian Endeavor 
Society. It is important that he should know 
not only when it should be done, but when 
iit should not be done. It is even more im- 
wortant that he should know just how to do 
at. 

The pastor has the right to use the brakes 
sin his Endeavor Society. His authority is ex- 
wressly recognized in the constitution of his 
society ; or if it is not, it should be. If the 
constitution of the local society has been 
«hanged in this particular from the Model 
Constitution suggested by the United Society, 
it should be changed back again. Whatever 
authority the pastor can properly and wisely 
exercise over any branch of the church work, 
as, for instance, over the Sunday school or 
-the Ladies’ Aid Society, he may properly 
and wisely exercise over the Endeavorers. 
“He should exercise it as a matter of course. 
He should not stop to prove that he has the 
-authority. He should simply use it. 

But it is seldom indeed that it is necessary 
for the r to put on the brakes. Most 
necessities of the kind would never occur if 
the pastor looked far enough into the future 
to remove the causes of trouble before they 
_grew into difficulties at all. Teach the En- 
deavorers to put the larger interests of the 
church before the less important interests of 
‘their society. This is to be done chiefly by 
‘insisting all the time that the Endeavor 
Society shall be what it was intended to be— 
~merely the training school for the church, 
merely the stepping-stone toward full church 
ctivit a gt an end in itself. 
the society should never 
pastor’s consent. They 
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without getting his approval of the man. 
When ealls for contributions to this cause or 
another come to them, they should always 
submit them to the pastor, that he may judge 
whether they are worthy to interfere with 
the important calls from the denominational 
boards. Noimportant change should be made 
in the constitution without his favorable ver- 
dict. No member should be dropped from the 
roll without his advice, and generally no mem- 
ber should be added, and no member trans- 
ferred from the associate to the active list, 
until he has passed upon it as wise. No 
change should be made in the regular time of 
Endeavor meetings and socials without con- 
sultation with him to see whether the change 
would interfere with any other church meet- 
ing, and whether, on the whole, he deems it 
wise. These are the points that occur to me 
as being most likely to cause trouble, and as 
being most suitably controlled by the pastor. 

All the important plans of the society, how- 
ever, should be laid before him before they 
are determined upon. This is not to put the 
society into fetters, but to establish the fa- 
miliar relation that ought to exist between 
these young workers and the head worker. 
They should run to him with their new de- 
signs as naturally and instinctively as chil- 
dren run to father or mother with their plans. 
Sympathy is the real basis of authority, and 
if the relation of sympathetic brotherhood is 
once established between pastor and young 
people, the alliance in labors that I have 
described is none too close, nor will it in the 
least chafe. 

The pastor’s authority should rarely be 
exercised openly, but generally through the 
Christian Endeavor officers, the president, 
the executive committee, or the lookout com- 


mittee. It is the lookout committee, for ex- 
ample, that drops unfaithful members, and 
it is not the pastor. Few know that it must 
always be with the pastor’s approval. It is 
the executive committee that has passed upon 
some unfit application for a contribution and 
rejected it. Few know that it was rejected 
because of reasons given by the pastor. It is 
the president that quietly gives the facts that 
render it decidedly unwise to invite a certain 
man to address the society, and few know 
that he got those facts from the pastor. The 
pastor is the power, and, so far as possible, 
he is the power behind the throne. 

The pastor should remember that gener- 
ally the best way to correct a fault is to build 
up the opposite virtue. Cliques are working 
mischief among the young folks? Get the 
social committee to hold district socials that 
will include every one ina certain geograph- 
ical stretch. There is too little thought of the 
church? Form a class in which the Endeay- 
orers will study denominational history. They 
are careless about the church prayer meeting ? 
Get the prayer meeting committee to arrange 
that a certain section of the society will take 
some part, each week, in the church prayer 
meeting. This is working by indirection? 
No; it is straightforward driving away of a 
bad thing by pushing it before a good thing. 

Distinguish between essentials and non- 
essentials; it is not so necessary to remove 
a freckleas a cancer. Love yeung people, and 
let them know that you love them. Be pa- 
tient with them,and remember when you were 
young. Andif you have this feeling toward 
them, you may put on the brakes when you 
please; indeed, you may do anything with 
them, and they will love you and do your 
will. 
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Home Missions 
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West and East 


‘By Rev. Amos Judson Bailey 


[ The writer of this article has been a home 
missionary pastor in the West, and also a su- 
perintendent of home missions on the Pacific 
coast. He is now the pastor of a home mis- 
sionary church in New England. He is there- 
fore able, through many years of observation 
and experience, to make the comparisons 
which follow as to the needs of the different 
sections for missionary work.— EDITORS. | 

Like ‘‘the star of empire’’ and like the 
thrifty sons and daughters of New Eng- 
land, home missionary sentiment and en- 
thusiasm have “‘gone West.’’ The ro- 
mance of home missions is on the fron- 
tier. But the tragedy of neglect is in 
communities in the East depleted by the 
rush of the ambitious to greener and 
more responsive fields. 

The East has its own problem of home 
missions. In the newer regions of the 
West the great work has been, and is; to 
organize churches, and to gather the 
newly coming Christians into them. But 
in the older states the problem is to save 
from extinction those churches which in 
the past have enriched the world by their 
faith and good works. It isan easy thing 
to say, if these churches are dying, “let 
them die.” If the people are moving 
away there can be no need of using home 
missionary money to support pastors 
whose audiences are vanishing, whether 
they are going West or going to the 
grave. But these churches still have a 
mission. And what they need now is 
help to readjust themselves to the 
changed conditions which have over- 
taken them. They did not foresee these 
changes, or seeing, did not prepare them- 
selves sufficiently to meet them. They 
need, what great factories need when 
their old machinery is replaced with new, 
a readapting to their work. And for 
this they need home missionary money. 

The problem of home missions in the 
East is even more difficult, as it is also 
more imperative, than appears on the 
surface. Around many of the churches 
are communities of half a dozen or more 
families which by processes working 
slowly but surely to that end have be- 
come completely isolated from church in- 
fluences. In many cases the children 
are growing up in ignorance of spiritual 
influences and impressions except a3 they 
receive them at second hand in their 
contact with a Christian civilization. 
Ordinary home missionary methods will 
not reach such communities. Once the 
people went long distances to attend 
church. Now they stay at home. But 
it is useless to suggest that these people 
could attend church now if they wished 
to do so, and so dismiss the subject as 
if that were an end of responsibility and 
privilege. The saddest fact is that they 
do not so desire. 

But even if they were disposed to at- 
tend church, as things are now the dif- 
ficulties are so great that it would require 
a good deal of Christian courage to bring 
it about. The methods of work in the 
home and on the farm are different from 
those of half a century ago. Habits 
have changed. Families have become 
strangers to each other. There are no 
social ties to draw them together, but 
there are social barriers to keep them 
apart. However considered, the unwel- 


come fact appears that there are hun 
dreds of communities too small to sup- 
port pastors if the people were all Chris- 
tians, and so situated that they cannot 
enjoy church privileges in the churches 
of their vicinage. And in very many 
cases the method of “ yoking,’’ so help- 
ful where it can be applied, is not prac- 
ticable. Any careful study of the prob- 
lem will bring one to the conclusion that 
if the people of such communities are to 
be evangelized the gospel must be 
preached to them from house to house. 
The missionary must go to them, and 
that too with a special message for each 
family. He cannot gather an audience 
even in the little schoolhouse at their 
very doors until by. personal visitation 
he has created an appetite for the things 
of the kingdom. And in doing such 
work no minister can stand on a “call” 
which offers to him the luxuries of a pro- 
fessional life. His call is to service, and 
God will show him how great things he 
must suffer. He may become proficient 
as a “‘ fisher of men’’ and win many; but 
in such service he cannot become famous 
as a pulpit orator. 

There is at present much greater need 
of increasing the home missionary work 
in the East than in the West. Neglect 
will be more disastrous in the East than 
inthe West. A growing child needs care ; 
but the care of the sick is imperative. 
If the work in the East is as the care of 
the sick, even so it is remunerative. If 
it is done according to methods suited to 
existing conditions the judicious expendi- 
ture of money and missionary force will 
bring as large returns in the East as in 
the West. Delay will add to the diffi- 
culty and the expense of the work. Now 
is the time to reclaim these waste places, 
and home missionary societies have a 
responsibility to see that the work is 
done, and done at once. 

Nowhere is there less hope that the 
people will seek their own salvation by 
asking to have something done for them 
in the way of church work ; but nowhere 
is there better material of which to make 
Christians than is to be found in these 
same neglected communities of New Eng- 
land. Nowhere -is it more evident that 
to be without God is to be without hope 
in this world; yet nowhere do people re- 
spond more quickly and more generously 
to the touch of goodness, or show them- 
selves more friendly to kinship with the 
divine nature. 

Even philanthropy would give to these 
people the blessings of Christianity, be- 
cause they have so little else to enlarge 
their lives. Much more then should 
Christianity give to them the gospel. 
Being Christians, their lives are easily 
enlarged in the best way, for there is so 
much room for the unhindered growth of 
all the Christian virtues. These people 
are worth saving, and these neglected 
retreats make delightful homes for the 
heavenly-minded. The duty is plain, the 
reward is sure. 


Those who have suffered much are like 
those who know many languages: they 
have learned to understand and be un- 
derstood by all.— Madame Swetchine. 
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Closet and Altar 


SHINING AT HOME 


Put on therefore as God's elect, holy and 
beloved, a heart of compassion, kindness, 
humility, meekness, long-suffering ; forbear- 
ing one another: . . . and above all things 
put on love, which is the bond of perfect- ~ 
ness. 


A candle that won’t shine in one room 
is very unlikely to shine in another. If 
you do not shine at home, if your mother 
and father, your sister and brother, if 
the very cat and dog in the house are 
not better and happier for your being a 
Christian, it is a question whether you 
really are one.—J. Hudson Taylor. 


No mock piety, no sanctimony of phrase 
or longitude of face on Sundays will suf- 
fice. You must live in the light of God 
and hold such a spirit in exercise as you 
wish to see translated into your childre 
—Horace Bushnell. ; 


Where burns the fireside brightest, 
Cheering the!social breast ? 
Where beats the fond heart lightest, 
Its humble hopes possest ? 
Where is the hour of sadness 
With meek-eyed patience borne? 
Worth more than those of gladness 
Which mirth’s gay cheeks adorn. 
Pleasure is marked by fisetness 
To those who ever roam ; 
While grief itself has sweetness, 
At home—sweet home! 


Does pure religion charm thee 

Far more than aught below? 
Wouldst thou that she should arm thee 

Against the hour of woe? 
Her dwelling is not only. 

In temples built for prayer; 
For home itself is lonely, 

Unless her smiles be there; 
Wherever we may wander, 

’Tis all in vain we roam, 
If worshipless her altar 

At home—sweet home. 
—Bernard Barton. 


For it is great folly to heap up much 
wealth for our children and not to take 
care concerning the children for whom 
we get it. It isas if a man should take 
more care about his shoe than about his 
foot.—Jeremy Taylor. 


All my happiness I owe to the central 
effort that my father and mother made 
to make home the happiest place on 
earth.—EHdward Everett Hale. 


In love cover all things, hope in all 
things and endure all things, ... not 
some, not many things only, not most, 
but absolutely all things. .. . Call noth- 
ing intolerable; never say of anything, 
“Tt is not to be borne.” Love is proof 
against all. Love triumphs over all.— 
John Wesley. 


Aa and most merciful Father, 
who hast given us a new command- 
ment that we should love one another, 
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Henry Ward Beecher—An Estimate’* 


Henry Ward Beecher was the greatest 
preacher for the people that our order has pro- 
duced. In my judgment he was the greatest 
preacher for the people that America has pro- 
duced. He was not a theologian like Park; 
he was not a scholar and rhetorician like 
Storrs; he was not a profound original mind 
like Bushnell; but in his own distinctive ex- 
cellence he was immeasurably beyond them. 

Educated in his father’s house, in college 
and in early associations in the formal doc- 
trines and nice distinctions of New England 
theology, he was well fitted to discern in the 
service of the church the limitations of his in- 
herited belief. In his day the material did 
not exist for the reconstruction of theology. 
Intuitions and emotions, the witness of the 
great instincts of the soul and the experiences 
of the heart are what one finds in Beecher. 
One is sometimes disappointed not to find in 
him the modern view in its integrity. But to 
condemn him for this failure would be an un- 
just judgment. He was among the first in our 
order to reject the New England Caivinism. 
He did not put a new scheme in the place of 
the rejected scheme. For that the time was 
not ripe; for that service Beecher had not the 
power. He had a glorious vision of the God 
and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
knew sonhood in his own nature; he was a 
true son. He knew fatherhood as few have 
ever known it. He had a great nature, and 
guided by the humanity of Christ he sought 
God through his whole manhood. Here is the 
source of his doctrine. Christianity is the 

‘ revelation of God through the divine human- 
ity of Jesus; and Beecher took his own great 
human soul and reached through the divine hu- 
manity of his Master to the eternal humanity 
of the God and Father of men. 

Beecher’s teaching was the surprise of the 
nation in ifs richness, in its simplicity, in its 
fascination, and in its amazing vitality; and 


*From Address before American Congregational As- 
sociation, Boston, May 25, 1903. , 


In and Around New York 


‘The Gospel under Canvas 


Indications now are that more tent services 
will be held in Manhattan and Brooklyn this 
summer than in any previous season. In 
Brooklyn a number of churches, irrespective 
of denomination, will co-operate with the 
City Mission and Tract Society, and two sites 
for tents have been selected. The Brooklyn 
Presbytery has appointed a committee to 
have charge of a Presbyterian tent, which, 
like last season’s, will be moved every two 
weeks, so that many sections will be covered 
during the season. As in previous years, a 
tent will be at Broadway and Fifty-sixth 
Street, Manhattan, but this season it will be 
in charge of Rev. G. W. Macpherson, a Bap- 
tist evangelist and a new comer in New York. 
It is supported by voluntary contributions 
and its work is interdenominational. 


Conferring with Its New Recruits 


Following its custom of the last six years, 
the Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board has 
been holding a week’s conference with its 
missionaries under appointment. The num- 
ber is fifty-seven this year, of whom twenty- 
seven are women, nineteen ordained minis- 
ters, two male physicians and five women 
physicians. Sessions of the conference were 
held every morning from 10 to 12.30, and the 
various relations of the missionary were dis- 
eussed, such as The Missionary and the 
Board, The Missionary and the Church, The 
Missionary as Others See Him, The Mission- 
ary and the People and The Missionary at 
Work. Afternoons were given to receptions 


By Rey. George A. Gordon, D. D. 


when we think of it as pervaded by the widest 
play of emotion, as filled by a voice of won- 
drous compass, melody and intelligence, as 
presented by a genius for natural expression 
absolutely unequaled, and by a personality 
of heroic vigor and charm, we can imagine 
how his name became over the whole land a 
household word. When we add to all this 
that he was one of the earliest and bravest of 
the anti-slavery orators; that he had a genius 
unsurpassed in any preacher for the moral 
appreciation of political life; that the honor 
of his country was as close to him as that of 
his own home, and that the supreme single 
service of his career was the revolution of 
opinion which he created in Great Britain in 
favor of the North in the great civil confliet— 
a revolution of opinion accomplished in the 
face of almost impossible opposition, a revo- 
lution begun and carried forward by his in- 
domitable courage before howling mobs, a 
courage that could not be intimidated, that 
could not be exhausted, that could not be be- 
trayed into ill-temper, that clothed itself in 
genial humor, in withering irony, in silencing 
disclosures of the hollowness and hypocrisy 
of Great Britain’s friendship for the South, 
that wrought by infinite tact and infinite pa- 
tience, by every form of eloquence from the 
play of the conversational note to the rolling 
thunders of impassioned declamation, and by 
as splendid an exhibition of the power of 
speech over popular and maddened assemblies 
as was ever witnessed in the annals of man- 
kind, it is small wonder that this man became 
the hero, the idol, of the American people. 

If the shadow of shame had not fallen upon 
him, if his good name had not been clouded 
by a vast and subtle slander, if his sun had 
gone down clear and full after the glorious 
brightness of the day, instead of blazing a 
path through storms and thunder clouds, 
there would have been no name in the annals 
of the American pulpit to put in comparison 
with that of Henry Ward Beecher. It is with 


and trips around New York. An unusual 
event of the week was a reception given the 
missionaries last Monday evening by the Pres- 
byterian Union at one of the leading hotels. 


A Thriving Institution 


Columbia University graduated last week 
854 students, conferred honorary degrees on 
Governor Odell, Peter Cooper Hewitt, Dr. G. A. 
Gordon, Ambassador Jusserand, President 
Draper of the University of Illinois, and an- 
nounced gifts of $500,000. Of the last named 
$300,000 is for the building of a dormitory, 
$100,000, for the Columbia Law School and 
$100,000 for the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. Trustees have decided to take title 
to- South Field, a large plot on Morningside 
Heights adjoining the university grounds on 
the south, on Oct. 1, next. An option is held 
on this property and $2,000,000 will be needed 
to secure possession. This amount is asked 
for and President Butler says that the trustees 
are so sure of the support of well-to-do New 
York people that they have gone ahead with 
the arrangements for purehase. Orem: Ae 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 12 


Mrs. Theodora Crosby Bliss presided, and 
read selections from 2 Cor. 4 and 5. 

The missionaries at Bitlis and Van were 
reported. The Misses Ely and Mrs. Cole, who 
went out in 1868, the very year the Woman’s 
Board was organized, are still at their 
posts. Mrs. Raynolds, too, who went one year 


inexpressible thankfulness that all good peo- 
ple behold the vast shadow that once rested 
pon him lifting, and we may hope that his 
great soul may yet come forth clear as the 
sun, fair as the moon, and for all the hosts of 
wicked men, terrible as an army with ban- 
ners. What could Benjamin do when the 
cup was found in his sack? Could he prove 
that he was not a thief? Could he do other 
than await the revelation and vindication that 
time and the truth of things would surely 
bring? Such, in my judgment, was Beecher’s 
case. The cup found in his sack had been 
put there by malign men. The evidence 
against him was manufactured, lied into ex- 
istence by word and deed. What could he 
do; what could any man do but confront and 
defy it, and abide the righteous revelations 
of time? 

Beecher’s eloquence was of orchestral va- 
riety and fullness. He spoke with the in- 
evitableness and ease of nature. He could 
storm and thunder, and he could utter in the 
lowest and sweetest notes the infinite com- 
passions. Not his indignation, although that 
was grand; not his humor, although that was 
without guile; not his didactic address, al- 
though that was surpassingly clear; not his 
great enthusiasm, although that was instinct 
with high contagion ; but his pathos, his deep- 
hearted sympathy, his wondrous tenderness, 
the incomparable way in which he carried 
the wounded spirit back into the divine con- 
solation was his supreme power. He could 
comfort men with a marvelous range of sym- 
pathy, he could comfort a continent—as when 
Abraham Lincoln fell—from his own great 
heart. And when in this human orchestra 
the rolling of the drum ceased, and the blast 
of the cornet was suspended, and the gay 
music of the violin was held up, and the soft 
notes of the solitary flute floated, as from 
heaven, into the soul of the congregation, one 
can imagine, but cannot describe, the magic, 
the mystery of this man’s speech. 


later, could not well be spared from the duties 
which make her days full. Of the subsequent 
recruits, Miss Grace Knapp is now in this 
country, trying, in the air of Colorado under 
her mother’s wing, to regain health and 
strength. Mrs. Ussher, Miss McLaren and 
Mrs. Underwood are doing their part. 

Mrs. Raynolds says, ““This orphan work 
is like a mother’s, never for a moment a let-up 
and with such a family of daughters there is 
always something specia), a wedding, a death, 
severe sickness, discipline or fifty other 
things.” Van has been privileged in a visit 
from Mr. Campbell, an evangelist, who spent 
several weeks there, working in the schools 
and conversing with individuals. 

Miss Mary Ely writes of the Bitlis Mt. 
Holyoke School, where the teaching force 
has been strengthened by the addition of two 
of last year’s graduates. Each of the sisters 
has visited out-stations, finding much to do 
and considerable to encourage. 

Mrs. Schneider spoke of the sudden death 
of Mrs. Haskell at Salonica under the trying 
circumstances which attended it. 

Although this was the last Friday meeting 
for the summer, it was urged that there would 
really be no vacation in the work. In some 
quarters a special summer effort will be made 
and plans are already forming for the autumn, 
including the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board in New Haven in November. 


Provident people are like performers who 
have a net spread under them, and who know 
that if the worst comes to the worst they will 
fall into a safe place.— W. Robertson Nicoll. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Prayer at Sea 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD x 


Lord of the mighty deep, 

Keep guard above our sleep! 
Hover anigh to bless 

Oar utter helplessness— 

We whom the waves might whelm, 
Smiting both hull and helm, 

We whom the winds might cast 
Down to the sea-caves vast! 


Lord of the mighty deep, 

Lest that our loved ones weep, 
Be thou our pilot, be 

The soother of the sea, 

So that our bourn be won 
Safe under stars and sun, 
And shall all praise be thine, 
Lord of the boundless brine! 


The Revival of Handicraft 


BY ELLEN G. STARR, HULL HOUSE, 
CHICAGO 


We are fortunate to be able to give our 
readers an article on this subject from such 
an authority as Miss Starr, schoolmate and 
lifelong friend of Jane Addams and associate 
founder of Hull House. She has the artistic 
temperament to a marked degree, and its 
practical bent towards Arts and Crafts has 
been a decided factor in all that Hull House 
has done in that line. Her present specialty, 
book binding of a very rare and beautiful 
order, was studied abroad in the Kelmscott 
School. Chicago has long known her name 
as an enthusiastic expounder of the Arts and 
Crafts movement. 


There are twoclaims to be considered 
in determining the real and essential 
value of any piece of workmanship; the 
elaims of the maker, that he shall make 
something worth making; of the owner 


“that he shall own something worth own- 


ing. In view of this fundamental princi- 
ple of an ideal social life, it is a matter 
for sincere congratulation that a new era 
of handicraft seems to be opening and 
the cheap and shabby machine work has 
passed its meridian of favor. 


CHEAP BOOKS CONDEMNED 


Why, we are beginning to ask, make fur- 
niture, clothes, books, cheaper—cheaper 
and less and less durable and excellent ? 
Why should a book be printed, ‘“‘bound”’ 
and sold in a department store for nine 
cents? Why evenfor fifteen? The paper 
must of necessity be bad, the type bad, 
the printing bad. In regard to house ap- 
pointments, apparel, and ornament, we 
must admit (however we may fall below 
our own standard in practice), that few 
and good things are preferable to many 
and shabbily made ones. In regard to 
books, the point might be contested on 
the ground that the importance of diffus- 
ing thought as rapidly as possible takes 
precedence of all other considerations. 
But even in this case the baneful influence 
of shabby work must in part off-set the 
assumed incessant gain from new ideas. 
So that it may be reasonably maintained 
that a thoughtful man, possessed, by 
some effort, of relatively few good books, 
which are prized therefore, is not neces- 
sarily in worse case than the owner of 
many books superficially written, vul- 
garly printed and carelessly read. 


It is well to consider thoughtfully the 
effect of constant association with the 
vulgar objects by which we are daily 
surrounded, into whose creation no in- 
ventive faculty of high order has gone, 
or any faculties but sordid ones. Is it 
not to make all handiwork unvenerable, 
common and profane—handiwork, which 
should be a sort of sacred symbol of life, 
an expression of the real and essential 
existence of the workman ? 


THE HANDS AGAIN IN FAVOR 


There are indications that handicraft 
is coming back, partly by means of a re- 
action of taste on the part of those who 
own things, and partly by the entrance 
into the field of a new factor. The tend- 
ency, so long on the increase, to escape 
from handwork into any sort of clerical 
work is being offset by an opposite tend- 
ency to escape from mere critical and 
theoretical contact with life, or from 
idleness, into the actual making of some 
tangible thing. For many years we have 
witnessed the efforts of so-called ‘‘ work- 
ing people” to transfer themselves into 
the ranks of teachers, bookkeepers, ste- 
nographers. The desire is partly for gen- 
tility and partly for escape from the 
drudgery of work with the hands under 
such conditions as are open to them. 
The tendency back to handwork is on 
the part of those who are more or less 
free to experiment and feel the need of 
some healthy means of expression through 
manual effort. Both these reactions will 
be reinforced later, one hopes, by re- 
bellion against mechanical slavery on the 
part of those who make things for a liveli- 
hood. 

With the passing away of the common 
practice of handicraft and the usurping 
of its place by machines, there passed 
away also a choice school of training in 
the moral qualities of patience, humility 
and self-restraint ; patience in overcom- 
ing the difliculties of the material wrought 
in, humility in accepting subordination to 
the higher arts, and self-restraint in for- 
bearing to attempt to produce effects and 
resemblances which belong to the higher 
arts of painting and sculpture, but are 
not possible to be achieved in metal, 
wood, jeweled surfaces, or tooling upon 
leather. 


GREAT ARTISTS AND THEIR CRAFTS 


* Almost all of the sculptors and many of 
the painters of the fifteenth century had 
the foundation of a craftsman’s training. 
Ghiberti and Brunelleschi were gold- 
smiths. Donatello workedin stucco. Bot- 
ticelli does not bear the name of his reas- 
onable and sensible father, who, when 
his son ‘‘ would take no pleasure in read- 
ing, writing or accounts,” “turned him 
over to a gossip of his, who was a gold- 
smith and considered a very competent 
master of his art, to the intent that the 
boy might learn the same” ; and the boy 
bears the name of the goldsmith; and 
rightly. Such decorative adjuncts as the 
charming wreaths of flowers and fruit 
which surround della Robbia’s reliefs, or 
the delightful little animals wrought into 
the setting of Ghiberti’s gates, the won- 
derful roses of Botticelli, done in the 
purely decorative manner of tapestry, 


though adjuncts, are not accidents. They 
are true signs of the temper of the 


master. 
APPLIED BRAINS 


A mural painter of genius and expe- 
rience said to a humble craftswoman,. 
in discussing the subjects of design as 
applied to crafts in which the handling 
of the material is difficult and arduous: 

“The very fact that your limitations 
are so severe and so absolute, necessitates. 
that every part of the design be thoroughly 
thought out. It is that which makes them 
interesting. Most decorative design of to- 
day is merely ‘wiggles.’ I am always try- 
ing to make my pictures as interesting 
as tapestry. In the making of tapestry 
every stitch must be considered, and 
hence the artist thinks out patiently 
every inch of the design. Painting is too 
easy; so the average painter dabs on 
paint in a wasteful way, and looks only 
to the effect of the whole, refusing to 
consider the importance of each inch.” 


LITTLE GIRLS’ SAMPLERS 


This view was illuminating and sug- 
gestive of an import beyond its imme- 
diate bearing on design, for articles of 
handicraft. It recalls a conversation be- 
tween one of the greatest of living crafts- 
men and the head of a celebrated school 
of handicraft. These two personages sat 
upon a table in the centre of a room hung 
round with specimens of beautiful em- 
broidery, while one propounded and the 
other assented that the good times gone 
would never come back, and all be made 
right again with the hands’ cunning until 
little girls again wrought samplers! Less. 
of playing the piano by those who have 
no gift for it, and more of sampler work: 
that was the medicine offered by these 
two authorities for a world gone wrong 
in sophisticated philistinism! It was a 
playful proposition, indeed, but still, I 
am sure, expressed something heartfelt. 


STIMULATING THE IMAGINATION 


Following, almost verbatim, as I wrote 
it down while in progress, is part of a 
conversation with a practical craftsman, 
a young workman of twenty-one, with 
whom it is my privilege to be closely as- 
sociated. We were discussing the rela— 
lation of craftsman and artist, and in 
support of his belief that the arts, as well 
as the crafts, are the better for interde- 
pendence, he referred to the series of 
paintings by John W. Alexander in the 
Congressional Library at Washington, 
the Evolution of the Book. 

“You can see that that man has been 
taught all his life just to draw the figure, 
and when he had to draw a chair, even, 
he can’t think of one. He just draws a 
piece of his studio furniture and his bath- 
room for an interior. If the man had 
had a craft he would have been able to do. 
some characteristic decorative detail to 
make the work interesting. 

“The best one in the series is the one 
which didn’t need much imagination in 
minor detail—the Egyptian one, where 
the pyramid sufficed for a a 
but for the Indian one he couldn’t 
of any background. He might have ms 
it so beautiful, with wild flowers and 
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women weaving very decorative baskets, 
as they do. The poorest one of all is the 
monastery. It’s so cold and dreary—a 
sort of beer-cellar—and even there they 
might have carved theircasks! The most 
uninviting sort of place! He closed the 
windows even; he might have had little 
birds seen through the window. I don’t 
see how a fellow like that—the very thing 
he was there for, to decorate—he ran away 
from it altogether. 

“Tt’s a great thing for the people that 
handicraft has this start. If people work 
on a certain thing, a book, or a chair, 
they begin to think of it in its relation. 
Afterwards when they think of a room, 
they picture it not only as a room but 
with things in it. They begin to reckon 
in every bit of it, instead of seeing it as 
an outline, and a dim outline at that. 
And if they think of one thing perfectly 
done, their observation becomes more in- 
tense, and seeing the thing as a whole 
they see every part of it more definitely.” 


BEAUTY IN OUR HOMES 


The tendency yearly gains strength 
away from detached ‘‘art” toward that 
whose object is the adornment, in its 
more humble province, of the daily equip- 
ment of life—the furniture of our houses, 
books, dishes, personal ornaments ; in its 
higher realm the stationary and perma- 
nent decorations of dwellings and public 
buildings. Many important changes will 
be involved in our present “civilization ” 
if the “arts and crafts movement” car- 
ries us on to its logical and historic end 
in mural decoration, by tapestries and 
permanently fixed paintings. It is a 
movement toward cleanliness, civic order 
and comeliness. 

The love of beauty is often more pow- 
erful than the sense of social obligation. 
While a rich manufacturer might not feel 
responsibility because his workmen or 
tenants live in an atmosphere of uncon- 
sumed coal smoke, he might be moved to 
consider the ruin of his tapestries and 
mural paintings. So long as he can cre- 
ate the smoke and then pack his ‘‘ works 
of art” and remove them from its neigh- 
borhood, the smoke nuisance does not 
much coerce him. But it may, eventu- 
ally, become necessary to protect frescoed 
palaces by using to the utmost the re- 
sources of good stoking and coal consum- 
ing and even by developing them further. 


A Newly-Made Father 
TO HIS FIRST BORN 


After the first emotions aroused by your 
birth were stilled, the new fact of having 
a son which had slowly found place in my 
mind, began little by little to pervade my 
whole inner life and to mingle with all 
the events stored up in my memory. 

The great event, then, had taken place. 
To the farthest recesses of my being— 
unknown and mysterious, like the heart 
of a wood where no chance-comer ever 
strays—a strange light shed over every- 
thing, showed that the news had passed 
that way. | 

At length we possessed him, this dear 

expected. The long months of his moth- 
er’s patient seclusion, the sacrifice of 
movement and liberty, the doubts, the 


: janie, the solitude, the fear, were all 


_ forgotten. In the front rank of thought, 
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in the full radiance of happiness, the 
event stood forth with a triumphant in- 
tensity. 

I attributed the merit of our happiness 
to the entire universe. I sent measure- 
less gratitude upward to God. I took it 
kindly of the passers-by that I had a son. 
And suddenly I loved them all better 
than before, young and old, happy and 
miserable, whosoever went my way in 
the’ street. Why did they not seem to 
remark something extraordinary in my 
heart and face ?—Reserve, no doubt, and 
friendly discretion. 

And, as I strode about this great Paris 
in all directions, every man I met seemed 
a brave fellow. More than once, perched 
on top of some omnibus, I felt myself 
carried along by the strong swing of the 
horses as though across a dream... . 

What a new outlook is opened upon the 
world by this title of father! A man 
draws nearer to his ancestors when he 
himself has a son, and he takes hold on 
humanity by a thousand new and sensi- 
tive tendrils, capable of revealing to him 
the secret of joys and sorrows of which 
hitherto he has had no suspicion. 

Blessings on the hours of tenderness 
that I have consecrated to thee! If I had 
charged others to love thee in my place, a 
pure treasure would be wanting in my 
memory. To carry one’s children one’s 
self, even in the street; to play with 
them, tell them stories, give them per- 
sonal care, watch their development— 
from every point of view, it is a good 
thing. The nation as well as the family 
depend upon this—that fathers be really 
fathers.— Charles Wagner, in The Better 
Way. 


June 


Before the green wheat turneth yellow, 
Before green pears begin to mellow, 
Before the green leaf reddeneth, 
Before green grasses fade in death, 
Before the green corn comes in ear, 
Then is the keen time, 
Then is the queen time, 
Then is the green time of the year. 


Before young thimble-berries thicken, 
Before young grapes begin to quicken, 
Before young robins flutter down, 
Before young butternuts embrown, 
Before young love has grown too dear, 
Then are the long days, 
Then are the song days, 
Then are the young days of the year. 
— Ethelwyn Wetherald, in Tangled in Stars. 


Taking Care of Love 


“One needs to be clever, as well as 
devoted, to love successfully,” the Wan- 
derer’s Wife was fond of saying. ‘‘ Love, 
particularly married love, is the most 
difficult of the fine arts. Love needs 
enormous taking care of—needs amuse- 
ment, distraction’ and perpetual refresh- 
ment... 

“The first thing to remember in mar- 
riage is that, talking without cant, each 
one has other needs in life besides the 
other. These needs may be pleasures 
that the other cannot share, or they may 
be simple, innocent habits or personal 
methods, with which marriage so often 
disastrously and stupidly interferes—such 
as the need, say, of a silent hour alone, 
or of a solitary walk. The truest lovers 
must occasionally get on each other’s 
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nerves—that is why a large house is: 
wisest for love to live in, and why love: 
in a cottage seldom succeeds. 

“Then, while one of the true delights: 
you marry for is that of doing things: 
together, there are times when a certaim 
impatience of this perpetual duality of: 
all our actions is to be feared, and an ir-- 
resistible restlessness to do something for- 
and all by one’s self—just as when one was: 
a girl or boy—comes over us. For once: 
not to have to share, for once not to have 
our little adventures companioned even 
by the most sympathetic companion! 
For once to be allowed to forget that, 
there is such a being even as the best 
husband in the world!”—Richard Le 
Gallienne, in Ainslee’s. 


Seasonable Suggestions 


A doily book is a pretty gift appreciated by 
a June bride. It is made of two pieces of 
pasteboard covered deftly with embroidered. 
linen and tied with ribbon. 


Some one suggests that an admirable gar- 
nish is the giant Southern curled mustar@ 
seed. It is handsomer than parsley, and its 
mild agreeable flavor is acceptable also in 
mixed salads and in sandwiches. 


Hot tea in large quantities is an excellent: 
restorative for exhaustion due to exposure to 
sun. Headache and sunstroke may be pre- 
vented by the profuse perspiration which fol- 
lows, whereas iced drinks derange the digest-. 
ive organs, 


The present popularity of shirring gives 
timeliness to the hint of a friendly seamstress. 
Use two needles, she says, running two rows 
together. This prevents much handling of 
the goodsandi3 morerapid. The same method 
may be used with success in running a braid 
flat on a skirt. 


People need to ba reminded every year that: 
fans must be used unselfishly. A draught 
cooling to the fanner may strike her neigh-. 
bor’s sensitive neck with a cold blast of air 
productive of grippe or neuralgia. There is a 
method of fanning which accomplishes the 
desired result without annoyance to others. 


Summer outings will increase the number of 
lost children which are brought each day to 
police stations without any means of identifi 
cation. An identification badge sewed on the 
clothing of every child when he goes out to 
play on city streets, or is taken into a crowd,. 
would save a deal of anxiety on the part of: 
parents and assist the policemen. 


A London society of hygienists advocates: 
the sun and air bath in place of the ocean dip 
as a tonic and rest to the'system. The patient 
lies comfortably on the sand in a costume as: 
light as a bathing suit, and afterwards has a 
brisk rub down, which process invigorates 
the tired body. This cure may be taken on a. 
city roof as beneficially as by the seaside. 


A writer in What to Hat suggests that the 
most conscientious member of the household& 
be permanently engaged to prepare the spin- 
ach! Patient faithfulness is certainly re— 
quired to examine and cleanse every leaf,. 
which must be done to assure freedom from 
sand and slugs. We should add also that 
watchfulness is necessary in cooking or it 
will be overdone. 


As the vacation season comes on, the pru- 
dent housekeeper will look over the trunks and’ 
bags, and see that they are all in good repair. 
and the keys and straps near at hand. There 
are few things more exasperating than to- 
have a trunk discovered too weak to travel 
after it has been packed, or its key found to. 
be a misfit as the expressman waits to take 
it downstairs. The best ‘all the-year-round 
place for a trunk key, by the way, is on a 
short, stout string fastening it by a slip-knot: 
to the handle of its trunk. 
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For the 
There’s Nothing Like the Rose 


The lily has an air, 
And the snowdrop a grace, 
And the sweet-pea a way, 
And the heart’s-ease a face— 
Yet there’s nothing like the rose 
When she blows. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Mrs. Partridge’s Babies 


(Legend of Lesbos) 
BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


Long, long ago when the world was 
very young indeed, the Birds and Ani- 
mals used to send their children to 
school; most likely to Mother Magpie’s 
kindergarten. All the morning long the 
babies learned lessons which it was need- 
ful for them to know; and when the noon 
hour arrived their various mammas came 
to the school bringing a lunch for the 
children, You can imagine how gladly 
they were received by the hungry little 
scholars. 

One day Mrs. Partridge was very busy 
with her spring cleaning, and when the 
noontime came she could not leave her 
work to go to the school with her babies’ 
lunch, 

“Dear me,” she said, looking out of the 
nest, ‘‘ here it is noon, and the little Par- 
tridges will be so very hungry. But I 
really cannot leave home now. What 
shall I do? If only I could see some 
other mamma going that way.” 

She craned her neck and looked eagerly 
in every direction. And finally she spied 
Madame Tortoise plodding along towards 
the school, carrying the lunch for her lit- 
tle Turtlets on her back. 

“Oho, neighbor, oho! Stop a minute!” 
cried Mrs. Partridge, waving a wing at 
Tortoise. ‘‘Are you going school-ward, 
as I think? Oh, dear Madame Tortoise, 
if you knew how busy I am today! I 
don’t think any one was ever so busy as I 
am with my house cleaning. Will you do 
me a favor, please?” 

The Tortoise sniffed. ‘“‘ Well, I ama 
busy woman myself,” she said, ‘‘ but I am 
willing to oblige a neighbor. What is it 
you wish, Marm?”’ 

**O, thank you so much,” cried the Par- 
tridge, who was a foolish female. ‘‘ Dear 
Madame Tortoise, I shall never forget it. 
Now will you take this bunch of nice 
wiggly worms to my little ones for their 
lunch? I shall be so very grateful.” 

“Don’t mention it,’’ snapped the Tor- 
toise, who was rather tired of hearing 
Mrs. Partridge’s shrillthanks, ‘‘1’m per- 
fectly willing to take the lunch, since I 
am going to the same place. But I don’t 
know your babies. What do they look 
like, Marm?” 

*O, that is easily told,’ cried Mrs. Par- 
tridge. ‘‘They are the most beautiful lit- 
tle creatures in the school. They are 
said greatly to resemble me. But you 
will have no trouble in recognizing them. 
When you come to the school just look 
around at all the children, and pick out 
the three most beautiful of all. Those 
are certain to be mine. Give them the 
wiggly worms, please, with mylove. And 
O thank you, Madame Tortoise, so very 
much ! Sometime I will do as much for 
you. Soneighborly! Thank you.” 


Children 


** Don’t mention it/”’ snapped the Tor- 
toise again, very much bored by all this 
chatter. 

She sniffed as she moved slowly along 
towards the school, with the second lunch 
carried carefully on her broad shell-back. 
‘*They are nice fat worms,” she said. 

Now when the Tortoise came to the 
school it was high noon, and all the chil- 
dren were waiting, open-mouthed, for 
their Mammas and the lunches which 
they expected. Such rows and rows of 
wide, hungry mouths! Madame Tortoise 
moved slowly up and down and round 
and round, eyeing the various children 
who begged for the nice wiggly worms. 

‘““H’m!” she said to herself, ‘‘ hungry 
children seem to look considerably alike, 
and none of them are wondrously beau- 
tiful when their mouths are wide open 
greedily. I wonder which are Mrs. Par- 
tridge’s children. She told me to give 
this lunch to the handsomest babies here. 
Well, I will; and if there is any mistake 
it will not be my fault. Hello! Here are 
my dear little Turtlets! Bless the babies, 
how pretty they are! Why, I declare, I 
never realized that they were so hand- 
some. Certainly, they are the best-look- 
ing children in the school. Then I must 
give them Mrs. Partridge’s luncheon, for 
so I promised. Yes, my little ones, here 
is your lunch which I brought for you. 
And when you have finished that, here is 
another, some nice, fat wiggly worms 
which Mother collected on the way, a 
prize for the handsomest children in the 
school.” 

So the little Turtlets fared wonderfully 
well that day: but the poor little Par- 
tridges went hungry, and had dreadful 
headaches, and went home “‘peeping’”’ 
sadly to their silly mother. And Mrs. 
Partridge had no more sense than to 
be angry with Madame Tortoise, which 
I think was unfair, don’t you? For the 

| latter had only done as she was bidden 
by her silly and conceited neighbor, 

But after that the Tortoise and the 
Partridge never spoke to each other, and 
their children would not play together 

« at school. 


To seek happiness is almost always to miss 
it. Always in the long run there is something 
higher, nearer and more commanding than 
our own happiness.— W. Robertson Nicoll. 
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A June Morning 


The robins and blackbirds awoke me at dawn, 
Out in the wet meadow beyond the green lawn. 


For there they were holding a grand jubilee, 
And no one had wakened to hear it but me. 


The blue morning-glories were sprinkled with dew ; 
There were hundreds of spider webs wet with it, too, 


And pussy-cat, out by the lilaes, I saw, 
Was stopping to shake off the drops from her paw. 


I dressed in the silence as still as a mouse, 
And stole down the stairway and out of the house. 


There, still in the dawning, the garden paths lay 
Where yesterday evening we shouted at play. 


By the borders of boxwood and under the trees 
There was nothing astir but the birds and the bees. 


“ Tf all the wide world had been made just for me,’”’ 
I thought, “ what a wonderful thing it would be.” 


—Katharine Pyle. 


Reduced Prices on 


Suitsand Skirts 


OU are now in the 
middle of your buy- 
ing time, but the 
cloth manufacturer’s sell- 
ing time is over. That’s 
why he will make us his 
best materials now at 
much less than former 


prices, and that’s why we 
can make you suits and 
skirts, made to order in 
the newest styles and of 
bran new materials, at 
one third less than regu- 
lar prices. Note these re- 
ductions :— 

Tailored Suits and EBta- 
mine Costumes, 
former price $10, 
reduced to $6.67. 


$12 Suits reduced to © 
$8. 


$15 Suits reduced to 
$10. 
$25 Ard reduced to / 


meaciaee! Walking 
and Dressy Skirts, 
former price hag re= 
duced to $3.3 
$6 Skirts maken to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 


Reduced prices on Traveling Dresses, 
Jackets, etc. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND suIt COMPANY ’ 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


T TSHO' 
HARTSHORN 
Pe ROLLER: 

ect article. No tacks re- 


0 Lhe ig Notice aonne on roller 
= Tien buying your shades. 


“The truth, 
the whole truth 


and 


nothing 


but 


the truth” 
in time telling meanyv 


the time as 


told by the 


ELGIN 


WA T-G@aa 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers 


have Elgin Watches. 


“‘Timemakers and Tndsitonls an 
illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL Warcn CoO., ELain, titnors, 


bo an 
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The Conversation Corner 


Forty-Two Dolls Going Abroad 


HO are they? Where are they 
W bound? Who pays their ex- 
penses? What are they going 
to do when they get there? When are 
they coming back? O, how many ??? 
you young Why-whys can think up! But 
I will answer theminorder. Their name 
is Fisk, and they are going to India, and the 
children of Fisk University, Tennessee, 
send them, and they are going as mission- 
aries, and they are notcoming back ; they 
are going to live and do good in India all 
their lives long—if you know how long 
dolls’ lives are! The following letter will 
tell you all about it: 


Dear Mr. Martin: Some time ago I opened 
The Congregationalist to the Corner page 
[April 18] and read about the doll going to 
Labrador, and about the picture of the dolls 
dressed in Denver, Col., and sent to children 
in Turkey. That very day we had thronged 
the university parlors to see the forty-two 
dollies, to be sent to orphans in India, before 
they started on their long journey, each 
labeled with her name. The pack- 
ing, which had just begun, was post- 
poned, the minister with his camera 
was consulted, the dollies were ar- 
ranged on a screen and the picture 
taken. They behaved beautifully, 
they did not want to chatter or to 
change places, not one of them even 
winked and they all looked pleasant! 

The first dozen were dressed by 
Miss B.’s circle of King’s Daughters, 
composed of the younger girls; then 
the C. E. Society voted money to buy 
some more dolls and they were taken 
by any who wished, from college Sen- 
iors down. They all bear the last name 
of Fisk, but the other names include 
nearly everything. The girls enjoyed 
it so much; each doll was passed 
around, her costume admired, and 
comments made on the pretty ma- 
terial, the dainty hemstitching or the 
correct “dip” of the waist. They 
are now on the way to the “ Alice 
Home,” Sholapur, India, and per- 
haps some day you will hear of their 
arrival and reception. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


I hope we shall. How beauti- 
fully this shows that Christianity 
makes all nations of men of one 
blood—the Fisk University girls 
in Tennessee sending these white- 
faced dollies to the brown-faced 
children on the other side of the globe— 
dolls in Labrador, dolls in Turkey, dolls 
in India, all doing real missionary work 
“In His Name”! And now a Connecti- 
cut member writes: 


I have been reading in the Corner about 
the “ Blindies,” and just this afternoon at a 
special meeting of the pastor’s class, Miss 
Beach, a returned missionary, gave a lecture 
about the little Hindu children that she taught 
in India—isn’t this a coincidence! 


K, M, M. 


Yes—and we’ll make another by print- 
ing these letters and showing these dol- 
lies just now, when the orphans in India 
are fresh in our minds; I feel sure that 
our “King David,” who of course does 
not want dollies, will receive dollars 
enough through the Corner, so that he 
can stay for another year as the ‘“‘sweet 
singer” of the Bombay school. 

And here is another doll letter: 


Dear Mr. Martin: In the Corner of April 18, 
the last thing you said was that “‘a N. H. girl 
beats Gladys in the number of her doll fam- 
ily.” But I can beat both Gladys and Mar- 


garet for I have twelve, besides twenty-three 
paper dolls; fifteen are dress and undress 
dolls, and each of them has as many as ten 
dresses, Now1am going to tell you a story, 
and it is a true one. 

When Mr. Marsh, one of the Boston secre- 
taries was here, he told me about his little 
niece, who when he asked her what she wanted 
him to bring her said, “a doll,” and she had 
nine dolls already! He thought nine was 
enough for any little girl, and was surprised 
that I had fourteen; I haven’t quite so many 
now, because I have given some away to little 
girls who hadn’t any. 

Ifit would not take up too much of your time, 
I wish you would tell meall about the mission- 
ary work, and what “D. F.” means, if itis not 
a secret. 


South Dennis, Mass. MARGARET F, 


If you had not mentioned giving away 
two dolls I should have asked you what 
was the use of having so many dolls 
(14 -+ 23), with so many dresses (10 x 37); 
better give away some more of them— 
you will enj»y the rest far better! What 
other missionary work do you wish to 
know about? You will know enough 


about India now, and we had a full page 
about our Arctic mission not long ago. 

O no, there is no secret about “D. F.” 
He is the Despotic Foreman in the print- 
ing office, who tells me just how much I 
must put in and how much I must leave 
out, so as exactly to fill the Corner page. 
It would take up a good deal of my time 
to tell you all I know about -D.{F., but I 
will tell you this (confidentially), that 
when he is outside the office—in his camp 
at the shore, or his home in the suburbs— 
he is a fine fellow; we sat together the 
other night at that great meeting of the 
Library Association in Tremont Temple 
and enjoyed Dr. Gordon’s noble discourse; 
he stayed to hear the Halleujah Chorus, 
when I had to run for my train. 

P. S.—And now while reading proof of 
above, I have letters from Saratoga, with 
gift for “Blind David,” and from Utah, 
asking if a Sunday school which sent its 
Children’s Sunday offering last year to 
the Okayama orphans may send it this 
year to the “Blindies.” Sure! 


For the Old Folks 


Way back in the early fifties, |we ‘were 
spending the winter with our grandfatherZat 
the foot of one of the Great Hills in Camden, 
Me,, near the Lincolnville Pond, I remember 
hearing my grandfather say, “‘ Come, mother, 
let us sing Devizes.’ They sung it as pub- 
lished in the American Vocalist; the modern 
books have taken the turn atithe end of the 
third line out of it, which spoils it for Auld 
Lang Syne. I recall a stanza, and perhaps 
some of the Old Folks can furnish the re- 
mainder of the hymn. 


Our lips shall tell them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs, 

That generations yet unborn 
May teach them to their heirs. 


Newport, R. I. G@. A. P. 


I am not quite old enough to remember 
the American Vocalist, nor can I find a 
copy in Boston, but I know your hymn 
very well—it is the 78th Psalm, “ First 
Part, Common Meter,” and you will find 
it in any edition of Dr. Watts’s Psalms. 
The first stanza is: 


Let children hear the mighty deeds, 
Which God perform’d of old’; 

Which in our younger days we saw, 
And which our fathers told. 


It was very often used in church 
service in earlier times, and has 
been kept familiar to the present 
generation by being always sung 
at the annual alumni dinner in 
Cambridge. <A neighbor of mine, 
who was a classmate of {Senator 
Hoar and Professor Norton and 
who has probably attended nearly 
every Commencement since his 
graduation, tells me that the ver- 
sion sung there begins: 

Give ear, ye children, to my law, 
Devout attention lend ; 


Let the instruction of myfmouth 
Deep in your hearts descend. 


He says that oldj}Dr.!Pierce of 
Brookline (Class of 1793) used al- 
ways to lead the hymn, but in 
later days Mr. Sibley, the vener- 
able librarian, used to do it. I 
think it is always sung to St. 
Martin’s. Ask any Harvard man 
who attends the Commencement 
next week if the old graduate, 
do notsingit withawil! Ithink you will 
find the above version in Jeremy Belknap’s 
collection, and doubtless also in others. 


... 1 wish you would agitate the matter of 
saving the old Hancock Tavern in Corn Court, 
soon to be torn down. It seems to me more 
interesting historically than the Park Street 
Chureh, ab>ut which so much is being said. 
Newton Center, Mass. D. 


According to the remarkable paper 
read by Mr. McGlenen before the Gene- 
alogical Society the other day it seems 
conclusively proved that the “tavern” 
was not very ancient and positively had 
no part whatever in the Boston Tea 
Party—that is all a mistake. Look up 
the report in the Transcript of June 5. 
The little old meeting house in Salem so 
many pilgrims have reverently visited is 
now also pronounced a myth on the best 
authority. But we have Faneuil Hall and 
the Old South left—and we do not wish to 
believe lies, even if they are interesting ! 
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The Literature of the Day 


Leaders of British Thought 


These are essays in biography,* in 

which one of the most scholarly and lit- 

i erary of British statesmen writes of men 
whom he himself has known in public 
life. They are not all statesmen, how- 

A) ever, including among others, Green, the 

philosopher; and Green, the historian ; 
Dean Stanley ; Bowen, the teacher ; Trol- 
lope, the novelist; Bishop Fraser and 
Robertson Smith. 

The essays which will attract most at- 
tention are the first and the last of the 
book, in which Mr. Bryce deals with Dis- 
raeli and Gladstone, rivals in politics, 
and alike in affording a puzzle to their 
contemporaries by the contradictions of 
their nature. The attempt to account 
for the first is interesting, although hardly 
sympathetic. The sketch of Gladstone, 
in spite of its enthusiasm for his master- 
ful powers, is singularly cold and even 
apologetic in tone. Indeed, the reader 
feels throughout the book that Mr. Bryce 
has not so much held himself back from 
enthusiasm as given expression to an un- 
enthusiastic temperament. Yet the book 

py holds attention by its clarity of view and 

iM the personal acquaintance which gives 
value to its judgments, and it is of great 

} interest as a contribution to the history 

of the intellectual and especially the po- 
litical life of the Victorian age. 


Is London Evangelism a Failure 


} Mr. Booth and his five assistants have 
attempted, in this final summary of their 
study + of religious institutions and in- 
fluences in London, the arrangement and 
co-ordination of a great mass of reports, 
personal inquiries and impressions and 
printed material covering the work of all 
denominations of Christians. It is not 
surprising that their work has been sub 
jected to strenuous criticism. It seems 
at this distance as if they had undertaken 
an impossible task and carried it through 


f ‘ to a foregone conclusion. 
it To all who believe that the triumph of 
, Christianity depends upon the gospel as 


@ transforming power which needs only 
to be applied to be universally trium- 
; phant, these studies of method and 
wesults are certainly disheartening. We 
thaye no choice, however, but to confess 
7 ‘that the book is correct in its conclusion 
‘that Christianity has failed wholly to con- 
‘trol and transform the life of our great 
cities. It has never accomplished any 
complete or universal reconstruction of 
society. So far as its direct and evident 
effects are concerned, Christendom is as 
much a reproach to those who look for 
tthe coming of the kingdom with obser- 
wation as heathendom. 

The compilers of this book have over- 
Hooked, however, in their tone of pessi- 
mnism, the fact that this partial failure was 
foreseen by Christ himself; and that he 
mwepeated|ylpictured a social state in which 
this kingdom would still be leaven rather 
‘than lump. No one will deny that there 

* Studies Contemporary Biography, by James Bryce. 
@p. 487. Macmillan Co, 83.00 net. 


“Life avd Labour of the People in London: Religious 
Sufleences, Sy Charles Booth and others. pp. 432. 
Macmillan Ca. $1.25. 


should and might be better and more 
effective work in witnessing for Christ, 
but the real question is not whether 
Christianity has controlled society, but 
whether it has leavened it. London is 
the sink of the world as well as its crown. 
This book neither does nor can take ac- 
count of the-leayening effects of Chris- 
tianity upon those who do not outwardly 
confess its influence. The real criticism 
upon the book is not that it is an inade- 
quate account of a too unmanageable 
subject—that was inevitable in the nature 
of the case—but that it is written in a 
spirit which does not recognize the indi- 
rect and leavening effects of Christian 
effort as an achievement for Christ. 
Incidentally the book affords glimpses 
of a maze of variant activities, not all of 
them wise and many of them too mani- 
festly anxious and vexed by ill success 
and the problems of self-support. It re- 
pays study, both for what it suggests of 
heroic work and wise method, and for 
what it shows as errors to be avoided. It 
cannot fail to bring the reader into new 
sympathy with those who, in their vari- 
ous ways, are working toward the solu- 
tion of the most difficult problem of the 
churches in one of the hardest fields. 


MISSIONS 


ue and pa in Shansi, by E. H. Edwards, 
6. . 326. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


a! 


a1. 50. 
Dr, Edwards has been for twenty years a 
medical missionary in China, and only es- 
caped the massacre because he was on fur- 
lough in England at the time. He hastened 
back to China and was among the first to 
return to the scattered Christiarfs and the 
ruined stations of Shansi. He has gathered 
up the memorials of the martyrs, both native 
and foreign, and this handsome volume is eyi- 
dently a labor of love. It is stimulating read- 
ing for Christians and bears abundant testi- 
mony to the courageous faithfalness of the 
Chinese Christians. It is well indexed and 


illusi rated. 
Lomai of Lenakel ag Frank H. L. poms B.D. 
pp. 336, Fleming H. Revell Co, $1.5 


This is a larger book than its main stele indi- 
cates, being, in fact, a history of the triumphs 
of the missionary enterprise in one of the 
New Hebrides under the leadership of a son 
of the beloved John G. Paton. Lomai is an 
interestirg character, such a leader of his 
people, in fact, as we must always hope to 
find raised up where the gospel comes to a 


new people. Mr. Paton’s account of the work . 


is strikingly modest and enthusiastic, and 
gives us an admirable picture of the difficul- 
ties of wer, persecution, superstition and ig- 
norance which were overcome in the course 
of the work. It is good readirg and deserves, 
though we fear it will hardly get, the atten- 
tion of the critics of missions, 


Mission Methods in Menehurity by end 
ee D.D. pp. 249, F. H, Revell Co. $1.00 
ne 


An account of the methods of the Presbyte- 
rian mission in Manchuria, which in less than 
thirty years has built up a church of more 
than 27,000 members, by an honored member 
of the mission, It contains testimony to the 
wisdom of the missionaries in what has be- 
come a field of unusual strategic importance 
among a sturdy and intelligent people, to the 
strerg.h and faithfulness of the native mem- 
bers and to the growth of a genuine individ- 
uality in the Manchurian church. It has 
good illustrations and a map, but no index. 

A Life for God in India, by | &. ,Drer. 

pp. 191. Fleming H. Revell’ Co. $1.00 

The life of one whom the Bombay Gentian 
called “the best known woman missionary in 
western India, and the best loved.” She it 
was who made the appeal for Hindu women 


in her well-known book, The Wrongs of Indian 
Womanhood. It was a life spent in service 
with noble reward of usefulness and loving 
friends. Mrs. Dyer has told the story in an 
interesting way. 

Daughters of Darkness in 8 


Beatrice M. apie pp. 302, 
Co. $1.00 ne 


Good use of the constructive iE aS in 
picturing the surroundings of mission work 
in South India and the life experiences of the 
Indian women of different faiths. The story 
is well sustained, and the book, in spite of 
minor faults of style, is to be commended for 
Sunday school libraries. 
HISTORY 

Ber ON it Gan ee 
A history of the most significant of the conti- 
nents for a millennium and a half is one of 
the most difficult tasks a historian can pro- 
pose to himself. Its problems of selection 
and proportion can only be solved by wide 
knowledge, stern self-suppression and defi- 
nite aims. Professor Robinson has succeeded 
admirably, keeping in view the story of hu- 
manity rather than the chronicle of kings and 
battles. It is an introduction to the history 
of the development of European culture, and 
we can think of no book which within a rea- 
sonable compass will serve so admirable a 
purpose for study and reading in its field. 

tere SS. a oto ea net. Des EB ough 
A sketch of the history of Texas belonging in 
the American Commonwealths series. It coy- 
ers the whole period in an interes way 
and is fully indexed. The critical point of 
the history, the story of independence and 
annexation, with its heroie incidents of the 
siege of the Alamo and the victory at San 
Jacinto, is treated at length, and Mr. Garri- 
son believes that a fair estimate of circum- 
stances goes far to justify the war with 
Mexico which inevitably resulted. The final 
chapter is devoted to an account of the re- 
sources and attainments of the Texas of to- 
day. 


Slory ofthe Pplippines, OY Adeline Rapp. DP. 
Story of the pea! eline le 
295. Silver, Burdett & a ag ai 


A popular history of the Philippines intended 
as a reader for schools but likely to be of use 
to general readers in search of a short hand- 
book on the islands, It is reasonably full and 
fair in its account of the Spanish occupation. 
The burning question of the friars is rather 
suggested than treated, but the author’s opin- 
ion even here is clearly indicated. There are 
good maps and many pictures. 


FICTION 


The Adventures of Harry Revel, 
Og eo pp. 346, Chas. Scribne’ ig 


The inigb spirits and unfailing ingenuity with 
which this story is written make it unique in 
its class. It is rolicking adventure in which 
our interest is never allowed to flag. Harry 
is a foundling who graduates from an appren- 
ticeship to a most engaging chimney sweep, 
through a multitude of curious but delightful 
adventures, into the school of the British 
Army in Wellington’s Peninsula campaign. 
There we leave him, with the author’s hint 
that we may expect a continuation of his ad- 
ventures, It is a jolly and enjoyable book. 
The Kempton Wace Letters. pp. 256. Mac- 
millan Co. $1. 
This choughéfal book is really a philosophical 
dialogue about love put in the form of letters. 
On one side of the debate we have an idealist 
and poet who has loved tenderly, though in 
vain, and preserves confidence cart gre 
meanings of life and its peg: eh . 
the other side is a young man who grad- 
uated through passion to a cool materialistic 
thought of the necessity of mating and or 
wisdom of stirpiculture. The 
the author with the ideal view is 
though he secures a s 8 
argument for the other s! The . 
upon the debate is passed by the 
the defender of the lower view has 
ately and dispassionately asked to 
his wife. 
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A Girl of Ideas, by Annie Flint. 

Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.50, 

A clever story of the career which a bright 

and original girl made for herself, and its 

unexpected happy ending. 

The House on the Hudson, by Frances Ade 
ell. pp. 416, Chas. Scribner’ $ Sons. 0. 
Power and crudity go together in the making 
of this story. It is full of incredibilities— 
especially that the net could have been so 
easily woven about this self-sufficient and 
wide-awake, if slow-thinking, heroine. The 
interest really centers in a half-crazed and 
wholly willful old lady, rather than in the 
stupid and statuesque Athena. The reader 
will be reminded of Richardson’s Pamela, 
but where Pamela wins by purely feminine 
qualities, Athena belongs to the ranks of the 
modern athletic girls and escapes—by one of 
the most original devices we have seen in 

recent fiction. 

= po A mance PAR Jobn D. Barry. 
A more than ordinarily effective study of 
types of theatrical people. The heroine is 
an unusually attractive woman, and her sin- 
eerity is cleverly contrasted with numerous 
kinds of affectation and sham. A book that 
most people will enjoy reading. 

The Annie Laurie Mine, by David N. Beach. 

pp. 397. Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 
Readers of The Congregationalist had this 
story before them in serial form. It is now 
published in an attractive volume with illus- 
trations. The hearty commendations we have 
received concerning it assure us that it will 
have a wide circulation in this new form and 
will accomplish much of the good which is 
desired by its earnest and able author. 

On the Mountain poe By, Kirk Parson. 

pp. 265. Eaton & Mains. $1.00 
Tells the life of a young railroad man, none 
too skillfully, yet ina manner that somehow 
holds the attention throughout. The manly 
religious tone deserves special mention. 

The ees ros om of Life, by Wm. le Pay- 

son. Harper & Bros. $1. 
An peeewssighit tale, turgid eh sas abun- 
dant metaphor, in which is set forth the in- 
fluence of two women over a young writer 
who has written one of those books of lofty 
idealism that you read about so much oftener 
than you see. One woman is the good infiu- 
ence and the other the bad, and it seems that 
the bad must triumph; but finally it is de- 
feated. It is too hard reading for the popular 
fancy and too elementary for the profounder 
lovers of literature. 

At the Time Ryeied, py A. Rech aS Bar- 
bour. pp. 371 B: Lippi neott Co. $1.50. 
The scene is in the mining country of the 
West. Forthe mystery of the mining expert’s 
lapsed memory after a railroad accident the 
_ author takes the reader into his confidence, 
but another and underlying mystery runs 
through the:book and is left to be unraveled 
at the end. There is a charming heroine and 
rather a melodramatic villain. The reader 
will follow the story with interest for the 
sake of the characters as well as for the satis- 

faction of curiosity in the outcome. 


VERSE 


s of Pan, From the Green meek of the 
Bards, by Bliss Carman. pp, 137. L. C. Page 


Mr. Carman’s ‘plan of publication by grouped 
‘yerses gives us in this volume only songs of 
the woods and the wilderness. Here he is 
most at home and many of these verses have 
a: haunting music for the lover of nature and 
make him feel with the poet that he is one 
with the life of the earth. There is a pagan 


pp. 349, 


element in it all, and Mr. Carman is too im- 
ie of ere tena to save what is need- 
ful from seems to him the wreck. 


Thereby vas limits at once his field and his 
philosophy. 

The Poems and Verses of Charles Dickens, 
and edited by F. G. Kitton. pp. 207. 

Harper & Bros. $2.00 net. 
Verse-writing was wholly incidental in the 
eareer of Dickens, and the only poem of his 
which has kept its hold on the public is The 
pil Green. Mr. Kitton has gathered all the 
pt which, with judicious and in- 
introductions, large print and lavish 
makes a handsome book. Its inter- 
hical rather than literary. It 
work which Dickens would 
een glad to suppress; it includes also 
tel contributions toward dra- 
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matic success for others and the child’s hymn 
which is the best measure of his real thought 
of Christianity. 

Semanoud, by H. Talbot cara pp. 45. 

Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1. 
The mystical and sorrowful aimee. of life—long- 
ing and frustrated passion and the questions 
of the heart to the unanswering oracles of the 
world—find expression in these verses. The 
strongest is the title poem, which voices the 
ruling mood of the book, with a helpful de- 
tachment from the subjective point of view. 
With her equipment of culture, sense of mel- 
ody and power of thought, Miss Kummer 
should give us the stronger and more cheerful 
work which this book promises. 

Echoes fo Erin, by Wm. Wescott Fink. 

pp.188. G. P. Putnam’ s Bonk, $1.25 net. 
Mr. Fink, not being a native, writes of the 
Emerald Isle like a lover. The Irish would 
complain, we fear, that it is the stage Irish- 
man who is the subject of his song. Butitis 
a pleasure here and in the general poems to 
come upon such genuine good spirits and to 
feel the sunshine of jollity shining without a 
cloud, The ballad of Little Tee Hee is a de- 
lightfal bit of fun. 


The Light of China, by I. W. Heysinger, M. D. 
us 165. Research Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 


The Pee has turned the sentences of 
the old Chinese philosopher into trippingly 
easy English rhymeand meter. He interprets 
Lao Tsze’s root idea rather more theologically 
than most scholars. An explanatory preface, 
analytical index and vocabulary help to make 
the material of the book available to ordinary 
readers. 
TEXT-BOOKS 


Essentials in Ancient Histor 
Wolfson, Ph. D., and Prof. A 
pp. 628. Am. Book Co. $1.50 


This book aims to give the outline of the more 
important events in world history which may 
serve as a foundation for wider and more de- 
tailed study. There are many maps, and 
numerous illustrations from casts, coins, 
paintings and photographs. Each chapter 
closes with suggested references to modern 
authorities, and illustrative works of fiction 
or biography. 

peg Pot ate: a and Business Practice, by John 

ee d George W. Miner. pp.397. Ginn 

Co. $1.4 
In schools ive a business course is given 
there is a growing demand for drill in practi- 
cal bookkeeping and clerical work. The 
method employed by this text-book is planned 
to meet the need. Only a few necessary rules 
are given, and much space is devoted to ex- 
planations and illustrations of transactions. 
Aiding the text are blank ruled sheets, busi- 
ness forms, and school currency. 

Teacher’s Manual for use with Moore and 


Miner’s Course in Accounting and Business 
Practice. pp.118. Ginn & Co. 


Stories ef Humble Friends, by Katherine 

Pyle. pp.197. Am. BookCo. 50 cents. 
Interesting stories well illustrated, intended 
for the third reader grade in schools. Miss 
Pyle is clever both with pen and pencil. 

Les Aventures du Dernier Abencerage, by 


Chateaubriand, edited by J. D. Bruner, Ph. D. 
pp. 96. Am. Book Co. 30 cents. 


Easy French, a Wm. B. Snow and Chas. Pp.” 

Lebon. pp. 15 D.C. Heath & Co. 
A reader for penibataee with words, lists, ex- 
ercises, etc., prepared by two instructors in 
the Boston English High School. 

Picciola, by X. B. Saintine, edited by O. B. 

Super. pp. 222. D.C. Heath & Co. 
The most popular of Saintine’s novels, 
abridged and provided with helpful notes 
and vocabulary for reading in elementary 
classes. 

Schiller’s Pepe usteti edited with introduc- 


tion and notes by C. A ert, Ph. D. 189. 
D.C. Heath & Co. : 4 


An ably-edited edition of the Death of Wal- 
lenstein from Schiller’s great drama intended 
for college students. Professor Eggert’s in- 
troduction is a scholarly piece of work pre- 
paring the reader to understand the historical 
and literary features of the tragedy. 


Brief Greek Syntax a BE Louis Bevier, Jr., 
Ph.D. pp. 108, Am. Book Co. 90 cents. 


Child Literature, Af Mae H.Simms,. pp. 144. 
Am. Book Co. 30 cents. 
The claim of this newest First Reader to at- 
tention is its pleasant method of making use 
of nursery rhymes, poems and simple stories 
to introduce new words. 


» by Arthur M. 
. Hart, LL. D., 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE BEADINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 21,Sanday. The High Priest’s Proph- 

ecy.—John 11: 47-57. 

John classes Caiaphas with Saul and Ba- 
laam as one who was the instrument of pro- 
phetical utterance without being obedient to 
God. This raises one of the difficult questions 
of Scripture. Compare 1 Sam. 19: 23, 24 and 
Num, 24; 1,2. Caiaphas not only prophesied 
the sacrificial death of Jesus, he precipitated 
the counsel of the Sanhedrim which brought 
it about. In this choice he was the instru- 
ment of God’s will [Acts 2: 23], That splen- 
did sentence, ‘“‘ That he might also gather to- 
gether into one the children of God that are 
scattered abroad,” could only have been writ- 
ten well on the other side of the cross. . Its 
perspective is still too wide for narrow and 
sectarian souls. 


June 22, 
32-44, 
Faith and hope are courage bringers. Some 

men look only at events, others look through 
them. If Jesus had not seen beyond the cross 
courage must have failed—as it must fail if 
we cannot look beyond sorrow. He was 
eager for the trial because he desired to finish 
his work. This is the manly warrior joy, 
which is far more than lust of fighting. 


June 23. The Ambition of James and John.— 

Mark 10: 35-45. 

These were ‘‘sons of thunder”? and were 
acting quite in character. Their ambition 
was not extinguished, only directed by Christ. 
The work to which John was called we know 
and know that it lasted long upon the earth. 
Some day we shall learn what urgent work 
it was to which James was transferred. 
Their desire of supremacy gives Jesus an 
opportunity to declare the opportunity and 
glory of service. 


June 24, Bartimeus.—Mark 10: 46-52. 

Note that the more they opposed, the more 
he cried. Does opposition and scorn drive us 
to’ prayer? Opportunity was passing by. 
This blind beggar had no eyes to look, but he 
had a voice tocry. When Jesus stopped the 
crowd stood still and it was easy for the blind 
man to goto him. When faith asks it is a de- 
light to Jesus to give. 


June 25. Zacchwus.—Luke 19: 1-10. 

It is the presence of Jesus which made it 
possible for Zacchzus to pledge this conse- 
cration of his property. That he carried out 
the pledge and became a worthy member of the 
Christian company we may gather from the 
fact that Luke heard the story years after 
and preserved it in his gospel. If Zaecheus 
had not been a respected name in the church, 
the story would not have been told. 


June 26, The Pounds.—Luke 19: 11-28, 

The disciples were still expecting triumph 
and dominion. Therefore Jesus begins his 
parable of the pounds with the departure of 
the nobleman. Note that he goes to receive a 
kingdom, and toreturn. That is a key to the 
thought of Christ. There is no distinction 
among the servants here, as in the parable of 
the talents, the one stewardship of all is op- 
portunity of service. They start alike—to 
reach what difference of attainment and re- 
ward! The particulars of the parable exactly 
fit the circumstances of the Jews, who were 
face to face with their great opportunity. 


June 27. The Entry of the King.—Matt. 21: 

1-11. 

These acclaiming multitudes were probably 
most of them Galilean visitors to the feast. 
They were carried away with an.access of en- 
thusiasm which might have been used, as the 
disciples expected, for revolt against the Ro- 
man power. It was a royal procession, in 
which the royal acts and names and cries were 
used. The whole city was stirred—yet not 
many days later these same multitudes were 
shouting for his crucifixion. 


Going Up to Jerusalem.—Mark 10: 
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The Vermont Convention 


For. the eighth time this convention meets 
in Vermont’s Queen City, guarded on east 
and west by the Green Mountains and Adiron- 
dacks and with fair Champlain stretched at 
her feet. 

A program embracing thirty-seven ad- 
dresses, exclusive of business and impromptu 
features, might suggest mental dyspepsia to the 
ordinary mind ; but these vigorous Vermonters 
swallowed it without a sign that they con- 
sidered it more than light refreshments. 
What presiding officer would care to compress 
such a program into two days’ sessions? Yet 
Dr. C. H. Merrill carried it through trium- 
phantly on time, even though a favorite 
speaker, (held in reserve!) for the second 
year was denied a hearing. ‘“‘ We said we'd 
close at twelve and we will,” he valiantly 
declared. 

THE OPENING SESSION 


A warm welcome was extended by Dr. 
G. H. Beard, in behalf of College Street and 
First Churches, and by President Buckham, 
to Burlington as a university city. To these 
and to greetings from other denominations 
Dr. Merrill made fitting response. 

The strong feature of the first session was 
the convention sermon by Rev. E. M. Chap- 
man. Broad, practical, modern, inspiring, it 
ealled for more. thorough-going Christian 
living, based on a larger apprehension of 
Christ and more vital union with him. Its 
keynote was that salvation consists in ade- 
quacy to circumstances; and that it is not 
merely a momentary experience, but a per- 
manent element in the Christian life. At this 
session Rey, E. M. Fuller, new field secretary 
of the State Sunday School Association, made 
an excellent impression. He pleaded for more 
earnest attention to the claims of the Sunday 
School on all classes, as a factor in educational 


life. 
HOME MISSIONS 


Tuesday evening the auditorium of College 
Street Church was packed with an interested, 
responsive audience. It was a joint meeting 
of the convention with the State W. H. M. U., 
Mrs. R. B. Fairbanks presiding. At earlier 
sessions, the latter body had heard Dr. Theo- 
dore Clifton of the Education Society and 
Marie Zoltak, missionary to the Hungarians 
in Pennsylvania. In the evening, Mrs. I. V. 
Woodbury—weighty and sparkling, as always 
—showed how Christian education is the most 
economical and humane solution of the Negro 
problem. Mr. Don. 0. Shelton, the earnest 
new secretary for the C. H. M. S., advised 
young people to test the thoroughness of their 
loyalty to Christ by the generosity of their 
gifts and the measure of their zeal for extend- 
ing his kingdom. 


Dr. F. E. Clark, whose extensive travel has 
given him a constantly broadening outlook, 
urged young people to save America because 
it is preéminently a land of opportunity for 
young people, and is so well worth saving. A 
welcome addition to the program was a telling 
impromptu speech by Prof. Francis Brown of 
Union Seminary, who said that, if the Church 
is to hold the students of today, she must pre- 
sent a conception of Christianity large enough 
to appeal to their intellects and satisfy their 
aspirations, 

THE FIGURES 

Sec. J. M. Comstock, who knows how to in- 
vest dry statistics with life, interestingly 
characterized the seven previous meetings of 
the convention in Burlington. He reported 
gains in church membership, accessions— 
those on confession being larger than for 
five years—and apparent increase in Sunday 
school membership, due to counting for the 
first time the Home Department. Endeavor 
work has gained four societies, but lost 116 
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members. A shining exception is the Pitts- 
ford society, which has nearly doubled. 
Home expenses are the largest ever reported, 
while benevolences have decreased. Fea- 
tures of work include special efforts for men 
and boys, pastors’ classes, choral societies 
and movements toward federation. 


THE DOMESTIC MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


At the annual meeting, Secretary Merrill’s 
report showed economical and effective ad- 
ministration with results large in proportion 
to expenditure. Miss Eddy, the worker in 
Orleans County, and Miss Auman, who la- 
bored in Franklin County, presented a tender 
and winsome phase of evangelism, showing 
rare success in bringing people into personal 
touch with Christ. Rev. Messrs. C. H. Morse 
and J. L. Sewall paid hearty tribute to the 
value of the work of these women. Miss Au- 
man’s artistic and heart-moving songs werea 
delightful feature. 


EVANGELISM 


The last three sessions of the program were 
given to this subject, to whose importance the 
churches have become fully alive through the 


REV. 
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Forward Movement. Under the sub-topic, 
The Modern Man, Rev. L. F. Reed defined 
his strength as lying in a desire for reality, 
in freedom of thought, and a wise optimism. 
On the problem, How to win his intellectual 
and emotional assent, the youthful Rutland 
pastor read one of the strongest papers of the 
meeting, emphasizing the emotional element 
in religion. Rich in breadth of knowledge 
and ripeness of judgment it could hardly have 
shown a more sensitive appreciation of mod- 
ern thought and needs were Dr. Phillips just 
out of the Seminary. Prof. Isaac Thomas 
frankly and suggestively told How to move 
his will, incidentally giving the clergy the 
laymen’s point of view. Dr. C. R. Seymour 
of Bennington answered simply but effec- 
tively three questions the modern man asks 
as to Christianity: Does it pay? Where is its 
authority? Does it present enterprises that 
satisfy his ambition? 

Under the head of Ordinary Evangelizing 
Methods Mr. Walter H. Crockett defended 
the regular church services as more helpful 
than special efforts because furnishing the 
constant inspiration needed for sure and 
steady living; Rev. L., M. Keneston vigor- 
ously asserted the inadequacy of the Sunday 
school and especially of the International 
Lesson System ; and Rey. F. B. Kellogg urged 
pastors, through catechetical classes and simi- 
lar efforts, to train up a generation of Bible 
Christians. 

The last evening was given to four notable 
addresses on The Gospel to be Preached. 
Rey. C. S. Hager simply and earnestly pre- 
sented a most winsome conception of the 


Christian life as following the Godward 
bent of the soul. It was expressed in choice 
language, nearly every sentencea gem. Rey. . 
S. G. Barnes interpreted sin as the choice of 
the lower good and the way of salvation as 
the way one walks with Christ. Future Pun- 
ishment received frank and scholarly treat- 
ment from Rev. A. C. Ferrin, who, while 
suggesting the theories of annihilation and of 
temporary punishment, did not lighten one 
whit the burden of moral responsibility. Rev. 
Thomas Simms translated the Good News 
Today as salvation for the whole man. The 
church of Christ is a gymnasium in which the 
mind, body and social life shall grow, together 
with the building up of the spiritual man. 

The reviews and discussion of the foregoing 
papers at the last session developed much that 
was interesting; and, though one good lady 
expressed herself as deeply shocked by Mr. 
Ferrin’s paper, a large proportion of his 
listeners were grateful for his impartial spirit, 
thorough study and honesty in imparting its 


results. 
BUSINESS 


No time was wasted on unnecessary busi- 
ness. Two important resolutions, however, 
were passed: 


A committee of five, all Endeavorers, was 
appointed on Young People’s Work, with three 
daties: 

1. To inquire into the condition of organized 
work for children and young people in our 
churches and to report items of interest in 
the Vermont Missionary ; 

2. To co-operate with the State Sunday 
School Association to improve the spirit and - 
methods of Sunday schools; 

3. To enlist young people in the Forward 
Missionary Movement as represented by the 
committee appointed at Silver Bay last year. 


These temperance resolutions were passed: 


Resolved, That the Congregational churches 
of Vermont, in convention assembled, refuse 
to regard the open saloon licensed for private 
gain as a satisfactory or final solution of the 
liquor problem. We believe the only fruit of 
the present so far apparent isa marked in- 
crease in the intemperate consumption of 
liquor; nevertheless we believe that the 
statute should be fairly tested, and that all 
laws, whatever they may be, should be en- 
forced. 

We therefore call for a strict observance of 
the restrictive features of this law and study 
open-mindedly the resalt. We seek to create, 
by all influences in our power, the extension 
of personal temperance and by investigation 
and agitation to prepare the way for legis- 
lative enactments: which shall more fairly 
represent the conscience of our churches. 

Resolved, That a committee of inquiry con- 
sisting of five members, with power to enlarge 
their number, be appointed to investigate the 
subject of temperance legislation In the light 
of the latest facts and the needs of our state, 
to report their conclusion at the next meeting 
of this body. 


CLOSING ADDRESSES 


Under Special Evangelizing Methods, Rev. 
H. R. Miles considered The Special Series 
with reference to the Forward Movement. 
Seventy-three series of services have been 
held, with 380 reported decisions. The 
churches wanted pastors, not professional 
evangelists, for this work and, though pastors 
have been loath to undertake it, results have 
more than fulfilled expectations. The only 
disappointment has been that the movement, 
while designed to help the smaller churches, 
has been welcomed chiefly by the larger ones, 
those needing it most having least _— 
and initiative in securing It. 

Rev. H. J. Kilbourn believed that the af 
meeting is largely losing its place because y 
modern man objects to exhibiting his spirit- 
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ual struggles; and that its purpose can be 
more safely and sanely secured by the per- 
sonal interview. 

Rey. C. C. Adams pleaded for a more thor- 
ough observance of the Christian Year, on the 
ground that Christianity is devotion to a per- 
son and that the Christian Year affords the 
most concrete and picturesque way of holding 
up the fascinating character of him who 
would draw all men unto himself. A delight- 
ful paper on The Opportunity of the Personal 
Interview, enriched with illustrations of its 
use by successful soul-winners was contrib- 
uted by Rev. T. J. Holmes. 

The session was effectively rounded up by 
Rey. G. G. Atkins, with a series of valuable 
personal impressions of the convention. 
These included its fine historical setting, sim- 
plicity of machinery, and emphasis on the 
interests of the kingdom rather than its own 
achievements. The next session will proba- 
bly be held at St, Johnsbury, and Hon. F. W. 
Baldwin of Barton is the new moderator. 

Tm EK, 


Alva, Okl., and Vicinity 


One who comes here from the East, having 
heard much of the ‘‘old Cherokee Strip,” can 
scarcely realize the rapid development which 
is in process at every turn. When he abides 
here only a short time and sees flourishing 
towns spring up out of meadows, pastures 
and grain fields, like Jonah’s gourd, it seems 
to him that he is in the midst of some fairy- 
land. Every day, moving here and there, is 
the prairie schooner, winding its sinuous way 
over the land. Some of these are sailing 
‘southward to the “new country,” freighted 
with anticipations of gorgeous hue, while 
those northward bound tell tales of blasted 
hopes and bitter disappointments. The whole 
-scene, though it lends enchantment, speaks of 
change and reminds one that what is to be 
done must be done quickly. So rapid are the 
shifts that an opportunity at hand today may 
be gone beyond recall before the morrow’s 
sun. 

This we have found true in seeking to es- 
tablish new churches in some of these new 
towns. In a large sense Congregationalism 
is an exotic in this territory, and the people 
need extensive education as to our polity and 
in our traditions. When once these people do 
understand us they recognize just what they 
-are seeking. If in a locality there area few 
Eastern people, our work quickly takes root 
and grows. Our ministers find a great field 
for work in the campaign of education as to 
the meaning of Congregationalism. That they 
may best serve the cause we heed men who 
know why they are Congregationalists and 
who believe heartily in the mission of Con- 
gregationalism. 

At Gage, under the pastorate of Rev. 
George O. Jewett, we have a new church 
pbuilding begun and the money is nearly sub- 
scribed for another in a near-by community. 
€alls are coming to go and organize new 
churches. Revivals are reported from differ- 
ent localities and the results show a greatly 
awakened interest. At Alva with the Normal 
School located here we are finding a large 
opening and are striving to win. 

Our experience confirms us that the de- 
mands are so great that notwithstanding the 
faithful and continued labors of Superintend- 
ents Parker and Murphy we need some help 
in the way of a traveling home missionary, 
to be stipported jointly by the C. H. M.S. 
and the ©. S. S. & P. S., whose duties will 
be to enter these new fields and to assist the 
pastorless churches. Along one new line of 
railroad another denomination has such a 
man ard he is placing churches in all of the 
towns. In some of these we had an opening 
but not being able to clinch it then it is gone. 
These are strategic places and we should be 
able to enter some of the opening doors. We 
have a great mission here, and now is the 


accepted time. Ww. F. H. 
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Andover Anniversaries 


To the loyal Andover alumnus there is no 
place in the whole earth quite as beautiful 
for situation as “Zion’s Hill’! Its broad 
lawns, elm arches and historic buildings 
never looked more attractive than last week. 
Even “anniversary weather’ was not de- 
plored—the ‘‘love of being in general and the 
highest good of the universe,” of which so 
much used to be heard in the famous “ middle 
lecture-room ”’ of former years, made the small 
rain and the showers upon the grass welcome, 
although interfering somewhat with attend- 
ance upon the exercises. 

Dr. Patrick of Newton was the oldest grad- 
uate present (1853), but he was not the only 
one who visited the sacred place in the rear 


EDWARDS A. PARK, D.D., LL. D. 
1808-1900 


A workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. 

Born, Providence, R. L., Dec. 29, 1808; graduated, 
Brown University, 1826, Andover Seminary, 1831; 
Assistant Pastor, Braintree, 1831-35; Professor of 
Rhetoric, Amherst, 1835-36; .Professor of Rhetoric, 
Andover, 1836-47; Professor of Theology, Andover, 
1847-81; Editor of Bibliotheca Sacra, 1844-83; died 
at Andover, June 4, 1900. 


of the seminary where sleep so many great 


and good men. A fitting monument of West- 
erly granite has just been erected to the mem- 
ory of Professor Park by his family, the lot 
adjoining the graves of Professor and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. His old pupils will be inter- 
ested in knowing the inscription which is 
printed under our picture of the stone. 

President Day’s baccalaureate sermon had 
2 Cor. 1: 20 for a text, and these strong 
thoughts running through it—the ever-enlarg- 
ing significance and eternal freshness of God’s 
promises, and Jesus Christ the concrete his- 
toric expression of this progressive self-rey- 
elation of God. 

In addition to the usual examination of the 
classes, there were two notable services on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings. The first 
was the double ordination of Dr. William R. 
Arnold, the new professor of Hebrew, and 
Mr. John X, Miller of the graduating class. 
The sermon of Prof. E. C. Moore of Cam- 
bridge, from 1 Cor. 4: 15, was one of special 
appropriateness and spiritual power. Pro- 
fessor Smyth offered the ordaining prayer; 
Prof. Francis Brown of Union Seminary gave 
the charge to Dr. Arnold, and Secretary Bar- 
ton to Mr. Miller, Dr. H. A. Stimson and Pro- 
fessor Platner giving to the candidates respec- 
tively the right hand of fellowship—all strong 
and stimulating addresses. 


The first seminary class in 1810 sent out three 
of its men as the first American missionaries, 
all to India; it was fitting that Mr. Miller, 
who follows them from the present class, 
should preside at the meeting on Tuesday 
evening of the ancient Society of Inquiry, 
which had so important a part in the early 
missionary movement. The speaker was 
Prof. William N. Clarke, D.D., of Colgate 
University, and his address on The Young 
Minister’s Outlook, while simple in plan and 
practical in scope, was grandly worthy of his 
reputation as an earnest and profound theo- 
logical thinker and writer. 

Dr. Daniel Merriman of the Class of 1868 pre- 
sided at the meeting of the alumni, and the 
question of ‘“‘a more compact organization 
of Congregationalism in our local communi- 
ties” was discussed by Rev. W. R. Campbell 
of Boston, Dr. S. H. Dana of Exeter, Rev. 
W. M. McNair of Mansfield, Rev. D. B. Pratt 
of Springfield, Rev. R. W. Dunbar of North 
Chelmsford, and Dr. H. A. Stimson. See. 
A. W. Kelly presented the necrology of the 
year, which included thirty-seven names, the 
average age being seventy-one years, four 
months and twenty-one days. Rev. W. E. 
Wolcott reported encouragingly for the com- 
mittee on raising an alumni fund, and the 
association was reorganized with reference 
to the formation of auxiliary Andover clubs 
throughout the country. 

The themes of the graduating addresses 
were: John H. Dale, The Value of the Study 
of the History of Doctrine; Willard H. 
Palmer, The Mission of the Church; John X. 
Miller, The Essence of Christianity. Dr. 
McKenzie conferred the degrees, and also 
presided at the alumni dinner, saying in his 
opening speech that the question of the con- 
tinuance of the seminary on Andover Hill 
was settled last year, and nothing has been 
said about it since. Other speakers were: 
Dr. Stimson for the Board of Visitors, Dr. 
Day for the faculty, Mr. Stearns for Phillips 
Academy, Dr. Arnold, Professor Ryder, Rev. 
J. L. Fowle of Turkey, Professor Denio of 
Bangor, Rey. C. M. Clark and Mr. Miller. 
The new professor and new principal received 
very hearty greetings. 

As to the seminary men—Mr. Miller sails 
for India in the fall, Mr. Dale begins pastoral 
service at once in Billerica, Mr. Palmer is 
undecided, R. H. Clapp is to assist the chap- 
lain of Concord Reformatory, A. G. Cum- 
mings assists Mr. Kengott in Lowell, M. J. 
Duncklee is to supply at Weathersfield Cen- 
ter, Vt., P. C. Grant at the Rial-side Chapel, 
Beverly, J. L. Hoyle at Pelham, N. H., W. R. 
Stewart at Strafford, Vt., and D. McFayden 
to do missionary work in Northern Maine, 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Bishop Warne of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in charge of the missions in India 
and Malaysia, has written an open letter to 
the board of bishops and to the missionary 
society urging them to issue a eall for gifts 
of $2,000,000 with which to endow work on 
the foreign mission fields of the church. 


Dr. R, A. Torrey of the Moody Bible Institute 
in Chicago, accompanied by Mrs. Torrey and 
Charles Alexander, his singer, arrived in New 
York last week from his remarkably success- 
ful evangelistic trip to Australia, New Zea- 
land, India, Scotland and Ireland. A recep- 
tion was given them at the Madison Square 
Church House Friday evening, graduates of 
the Bible Institute being hosts. Dr. Torrey 
believes that the world is on the eve of reli- 
gious awakening, evidences being the desire 
of the people to hear gospel sermons and a 
renewed interest in Bible reading and study. 
He goes to Chicago for a few days and will 
then go to Northfield. He plans to sail for 
England late in August with Mr. Alexander 
and spend the fall in holding services in the 
larger cities of Great Britain. 


. 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Readers’ Forum 


To that end, brief volun- 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


What the Providence Meeting 
Suggests 


The recent admirable annual meeting of the 
Home Missionary Society at Providence was 
a foretaste of the union missionary meetings 
of the future. The work of this society was 
made prominent, but the Education, Sunday 
School, Church Building and Ministerial Aid 
Societies had accredited representatives on 
the program. The American Missionary As- 
sociation was brought to mind by the refer- 
ences to the Negro made by Mr. Puddefoot 
and Dr. Waters, as well as by Dr. Hillis’s 
strong plea for the black man, the red man 
and the yellow man; and by such titles, if 
not altogether by their treatment, as Mrs. 
Broad’s A Glimpse of Anglo-Saxon South 
Today and Mrs. Cole’s Alaskan Life and 
Work. Our foreign field was represented in 
the person of Mr. Hicks, an A. B. C. F. M. 
secretary ; by the foreign work of the Home 
Missionary Society in Cuba; by Miss Zoltak, 
whose speech, spirit and reference to persecu- 
tion made one think of an American Board 
meeting; and by the title, The Foreigner in 
New England, and the references to the alien 
tongues of the Home Missionary Society, 
which bid fair to rival the American Board’s 
list. 

Had seven men dropped in at seven differ- 
ent times, each would have been satisfied that 
it was the annual meeting of a different one 
of our benevolent societies. This anniversary 
in spirit and scope was broad and suggestive. 
Score one for the Home Missionary Society 
which has shown us what missionary program 
Congregationalism needs and can have. 

This gathering, furthermore, suggested that 
the distinctions between our societies are fad- 
ing away. In their developments they have 
so Overlapped that it is difficult to tell where 
one begins and the other ends. They have 
invaded each other’s fields and functions. 
Each has a specialty, but inclines to do a 
little general practice along the lines of the 
others. ; 

Our foreign board is taking hold in the 
Philippines under the American flag, while 
our home board has an enterprise under a 
foreign flag in Cuba; the A. B. C. F. M. 
teaches the Chinese in the Chinese language 
on one side of an ocean and the A. M. A. 
teaches the Chinese in the Chinese language 
on the other sid of that ocean. The home 
beard uses. the Armenian language on one 
continent and the foreign board uses the 
Armenian language on another continent. 
The home board holds many services in 
foreign janguages; the foreign board holds 
many services in the English language. The 
A. M. A. looks after the mountain whites of 
the South, and the C. H. M. S. the mountain 
whites of the West. In some states you will 
find two of our societies at work, in others 
three, in others four and even more. 

Similarly do they overlap in functions, 
The Sunday School Society starts Sunday 
schools, so does the A. B. C. F. M., the C. H. 
M. S., the A. M. A. and occasionally the 
©, E. S. through one of its academies. 

The Education Society’s name indicates its 
aim, but it has no monopoly, for do we not 
have American Board colleges, American Mis- 
sionary Association universities and normal 
schoels and home missionary academies? The 
Home Missionary Society plants and fosters 
churches, so do the American Board and 
the American Missionary Association, and 
the Church Building Society co-operates, and 
the Sunday School Society glories in its 
achievements along this lime, and the Ednu- 
cation Soclety has some fruit to show. The 


Church Building Society presses forward, 
while the others are building all the time, 
with its aid when they can get it, beeen it 
when necessary. 

The lines between these six organizations 
are breaking down: it is becoming more evi- 
dent that we have six entirely independent 
and separate organizations to carry on what is 
really one great missionary enterprise, The 
manufacturer hates to lay aside six valuable 
and useful machines when he finds one that 
alone will take their place, but he does it, All 
recognize that the amalgamation of our socie- 
ties, even if desirable, is difficult because of 
the sentiment associated with each; and that 
alterations in ecclesiastical machinery are not 
easily made. It is well, however, to recognize 
that the changes are in progress, and when the 
reorganization of administration is accom- 
plished, we shall find the missionary life al- 
ready unified and easily adapted to a single 
headship. 

The advantage of one missionary society, 
with one general secretary and associates in 
charge of the several departments, with one 
large executive committee sub-divided into 
sections, each having responsibilities over a 
special feature, appeals to many minds and is 
anticipated by them. It promises not only 
some economies, but will save a certain waste 
of energy, and in some ways secure greater 
efficiency as well as harmony. The signs of 
the times seem to indicate that this unification 
of our benevolent societies is coming, and is 
coming in response to the desire of the rank 
and file, faster than many realize. 

Beverly. ‘E. H. ByIneron. 


A Happy Haven for Wearied 
Workers 


Homes or retreats for missionaries or other 
Christian workers in need of rest and recuper- 
ation have repeatedly dethonstrated their 
usefulness and economy in Christian work. 
Auburndale, Clifton Springs, Oberlin have 
long been doing their very beautiful work 
in this line. The first place on the Pacific 
coast to undertake an organized work of this 
kind is Saratoga in Santa Clara County, Cali- 
fornia, most delightfully situated on the south- 
ern and western side of the Santa Clara val- 
ley and reaching up into the foothills of the 
Santa Cruz mountains. The place is one of 
surpassing beauty and variety of scenery with 
a climate equable, -healthful and free to a re- 
markable degree from insect pests and other 
annoying conditions. The soil is fertile, spe- 
cially adapted to fruit-growing and gardening. 
The roads are good and indeed all the phys- 
ical conditions of life are as nearly perfect as 
it has ever been my lot to find. 

Some of the large-hearted members of the 
Congregational church in this favored nook 
were moved to begin an organized effort to 
provide and offer special facilities for the 
above class of workers on furlough or for any 
cause needing rest. A company was organ- 
ized under the laws of California authorized 
to raise funds and hold property for this pur- 
pose. A circular was issued by Rey. E. 8S. 
Williams, secretary of this society, inviting 
co operation in this work and offering such 
assistance as the means of the society allowed 
to missionary workers in need of rest. There 
are persons from whom a word of comfort and 
cheer is better than medicine. As Emily 
Brown of Kobé, Japan, the first guest at this 
home says, “If I had only known, on the long 
sea voyage what kindness I was coming to I 
would have begun to mend when I started.” 

If anywhere quiet rest, congenial associa- 


tions, delightful climate, beautifal scenery 


and opportunity for varied and healthful 


rural occupation can give refreshment and 
healing, surely here at Saratoga more than at. 
any place I have ever seen is the true sani- 
tarium for overtaxed bodies and nerves. I 
write this after nearly five months’ (Novem- 
ber to April) sojourn in this most invigorat- 
ing retreat. I can wish for any fellow-worker 
needing ‘to come apart a little and rest” no- 
more beautiful and desirable place than this. 
AMERICUS FULLER, 
President Aintab College, Turkey. 


As to Eternal Punishment 


Reading in your issue of June 6 the views. 
of Rev. R. J. Campbell on The Last Things. 
and your comment, I am constrained to ask 
you to publish your views stating wherein 
Universalism differs from Mr. Campbell’s- 
teaching. = 

You say, ‘‘ This frank delivery of his soul 
must de much to win the respect and admi- 
ration of his congregation.” As I understand 
the teachings of Christ, they are not to be 
interpreted by texts isolated from their con- 
nection with other texts. Jesus did not go 
after Judas Iscariot “until he found him.’” 
He gave him up as a “son of perdition.” He 
speaks of those who “believe not because 
they are not of my sheep.”’ He compares the 
finally impenitent-to “tares fitted for destruc- 
tion.” Now if these passages, together with 
the parables of Matt, 25, and other like Serip- 
tures, are explained away by one’s opinion of 
God’s sovereignty or of the limitless scope or 
effect of the atonement, what are we to under- 
stand or teach as gospel truth? 

As I understand, the Great Teacher, at the 
close of his sermons and lectures, leaves a 
“ereat gulf” between the righteous and the 
wicked in their endless destiny. 

B. A. Ines. 

[So far as the doctrine of the final salvation 
of all mankind is concerned, Mr. Campbell’s 
teaching does not differ from that of Uni- 
versalists of the present day. Our statement 


-of his views was not accompanied by an ex- 


pression of approval of them, but of the frank- 
ness with which he expressed them. Those 
who have read his weekly column of answers 
to letters in the British Weekly understand 
sufficiently his own struggles with difficult 
questions, of which this is one, to appreciate 
the unreserved confidence with which he 
lays the results of his.experienee before his 
questioners. As to our own belief, Christ 
has spoken the final word, so far as our 
knowledge goes, concerning the future life. 
—EDIroRs. } 


Why This Wave Movement 


The Congregationalist of May 23 contains 
an interesting article on A Decade of Decline 
in Our Church Membership. One feature of 
the statistics and of the corresponding diagram 
ought to be corrected. The very marked in- 
crease of members by confession for the year 
1887 is accounted for by the fact that in order to 
secure uniformity in the period covered by the 


many of the states. If a reduction of two- 
fifths is made, proportionate to the time 
covered, there will be a slight decline for 
that year. And thus with a 
between 1886 and 1890 there 


interesting and worth thoughtful 

not some one attempt to account for 

ous wave movement? CARLETON 
West Rutland, Vt., June 8. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BBIDGMAN 


Topic, June 28—July 4. Christin Our Cities. 
Acts 18: 1-11; Luke 19: 41-44; Matt. 11: 23, 
“24, ; 
The pouring into our cities of immigrants 
from all sections of Europe and of young peo- 
ple bred in American country homes, the 
variety of Christian effort put forth in their 
behalf and the bearing of the work upon the 
preservation of our national ideals and influ- 
-ence in the world, give to our subject a peculiar 
-zest and importance. During one week of last 
month 11,124 foreigners were admitted to the 
port of Boston, 2,000 more than were ever be- 
fore registered in one week. 


Churches. Not to disesteem the faithful, 
fruitful work done by many churches of all 
- -denominations, those that seek through origi- 
nal and unusual methods to reach men, women 
-and children, particularly in the congested 
districts, deserve special notice. St. George’s 
in New York city, the Fourth Church in Hart- 
ford, the Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, the Tab- 
-ernacle in Denver, Bethlehem in Los Angeles, 
-are doing unique and valuable work. Across 
‘the water quite a stir has been made recently 
because of Rey. C. Silvester Horne’s decision 
to leave his fashionable church at Kensington 
and take up the pastorate of the old Whitefield 
Tabernacle on Tottingham Court Road. Al- 
ready in West London the Weslyan Mission, 
brought into being by the late Hugh Price 
Hughes, is doing splendid service, while for 
-other vigorous city plants in England we may 
point to Rey. H. T. Meakin’s Central Hall in 
Bermondsey, to Mr. Chadwick’s enterprise in 
Leeds, and to Rey. George Jackson’s mission 
in Edinburgh. 


Settlements. Beginning perhaps twenty 
“years ago, cultured young men and women 
established themselves in homes in the cheer- 
less sections of our great cities in the hope of 
exerting wholesome and uplifting influences. 
The movement was never stronger than today, 
including probably fifty or sixty distinct set- 
tlements in thiscountry alone. Someof them, 
like Chieago Commons and the Christodora 
House in New York, make use of religious as 
well as social agencies. Others like South 
End House in Boston, the University Settle- 
ment in New York and Hull House, Chicago, 
sare careful not to give the impression that 
they are allied with any church, although 
many of their residents sympathize with and 
promote Christianity. 


Rescue Missions. Jerry McAuley’s Water 
‘Street Mission of New York stands as the 
‘pioneer and prototype of many agencies de- 
-signed to lift up drunkards and degraded men. 
Pacific Garden Mission, founded in Chicago 
‘by Colonel Clark and carried on now by 
Harry Monroe, is ene of the most influential 
organizations of the kind in the world. For 
women who have gone astray the type of in- 
stitution known as the Florence Home is most 
in evidence. The New York institution by 
this name on Bleeker Street was founded just 
twenty years ago by Charles N. Crittenton. 
From it have come, directly or indirectly, sixty- 
‘four other homes in different cities through- 
-out the United States. 


Societies. Special organizations in which 

groups of churches unite play a large part. 
The City Missionary Society in Boston, now 
eighty-six years old and expending annually 
over $50,000, the Chicago Missionary Society, 
the work carried on by Dr. Schauffler in 
-Cl@veland for the Bohemians, the New York 
City Mission and Tract Society directed by 
_another Schauffler, and the Central Union 
“Mission of Washington, are all well estab- 
lished and successful institutions that could 
do far greater service with more funds at 
their command. 
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Summer philanthropies. They are many 
and beautiful. Floating hospitals in New 
York and Boston, the Boston Flower and 
Fruit Mission, which has been operating 
since 1869, carriage and car rides first de- 
vised by the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, working girls’ homes, the children’s 
hospitals off Marblehead, Rosemary Cottage 
at Eliot, Me., Fresh Air Funds maintained by 
the New York Tribune and Chicago Daily 
News, these are only a few, but are all well 
worth investigating. 


Authorities. The City Wilderness and 
Americans in Process, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, 

Pamphlets concerning the Floating Hospital, 
Rey. R. B. Tobey, 178 Devonshire Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Pamphlets about summer charities, Rey. 
D. W. Waldron, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
and the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. 

Mr. Horne’s New Venture, The Congre- 
gationalist, April 18, 1903, ten cents. The 
Children’s Hospital, The Congregationalist, 
Aug. 16, 1902, ten cents. A Typical Rest Cot- 
tage for Working Women, The Congrega- 
tionalist, Sept. 20, 1900, ten cents. 


In and Around Boston 


Rev. R. J. Campbell in Boston 


The now famed successor of Dr. Joseph 
Parker as pastor of the City Temple, London, 
is to preach twice in this vicinity Sunday, 
June 28. In the morning he will be at Har- 
vard Church, Brookline, whose pastor, Dr. 
Reuen Thomas, sails this week on his annual 
visit to England. Those who wish to hear 
Mr, Campbell need not stay away through fear 
of lack of room, as the greater portion of the 
Harvard congregation are already away from 
home. In the evening Mr, Campbell will 
preach at Tremont Temple. On the evening 
of June 25 he and Dr. Hillis will speak at a 
Y.P.S. C. E, gathering in Park Street Church. 
A reception at the Y. P. S. C. E. rooms in 
Tremont Temple will precede this. Mr. Camp- 
bell is announced for an address to ministers 
Monday morning, June 29, at Park Street 
Church, at 11.00 o’clock. This meeting, which 
we announced last week, is for ministers of 
all denominations, and laymen and women 
will be welcome. Dr. Hillis also is expected 
to be present. 

The London Christian World, just at hand, 
shows its alarm at the program outlined for 
Mr. Campbell while in this country, and 
closes its remark with this sentence, “The 
City Temple really ought to insist on Mr. 
Campbell being accompanied by a deacon in- 
trusted with a right of veto.’’ 


Police Commissioner Emmons and the Saloons 

and Brothels 

Governor Bates, the Methodist, when he 
picked out Judge Emmons, the Unitarian, to 
be head of the police commission, knew he was 
taking from a place of comparative obscurity 
a man of high character and robust will who 
would see to it that the police commission 
leaned toward good rather than evil in its 
execution of law. Although Commissioner 
Emmons has only been in office a few months, 
it is plain that a new day has dawned for 
Boston. Last week we alluded to the crusade 
against suburban drunkards infesting Bes- 
ton, who were now finding it difficult to get 
transportation to their homes owing to the 
co-operation of the police and the transporta- 
tion company’s éfficials, the edict having gone 
forth that drunkenness will debar passengers 
from riding. This week the police commis- 
sion has ruled against placing any saloons in 
Dewey Square, on which the great South 
Ferminal Station faces. The neighborhood 
of the South Station is not to become the 
rendezvous of drinking men that property 
near the North Station is. Police Commis- 
sioner Emmons, as chairman of the board, 
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now announces that he intends to put an end 
to all protection of vice by the police, and that 
no influence, political or social, will prevent 
him from disciplining any subordinate offi- 
cials who are proved to be disobedient. Com- 
missioner Emmons has visited the haunts of 
vice under the escort of one of the city’s most 
consecrated workers among the wicked and 
dissolute, and has had his eyes opened to the 
extent to which law is broken in the city. 


A School of Ethics and Religion 


The new pastor of Central Congregational 
Church, Rey. John H. Denison, has outlined 
a scheme of study for a School of Ethies and Re- 
ligion to begin next fall at the Central Church, 
which scheme when carried out by competent 
teachers who have been engaged will give to 
those interested in better methods of instruc- 
tion of children a singularly fine opportunity 
to bring their children—if they be parents— 
or themselves—if they be single persons—in 
touch with the best thought and experience of 
the time. The system outlined is one that 
Mr. Denison has already tested to a con- 
siderable degree. He has rightly laid more 
emphasis upon education of the feeling than 
on the education of the understanding, and 
has made the practical applications of the 
subject matter taught a very important phase 
of it. Those interested in the broad subject 
of religious education of children, whether 
from the standpoint of the parent or not, 
would do well to look into this plan; and 
arrange with Mr. Denison to co-operate in 
the fall in making it successful, either by 
teaching or by studying in the school. 


Sunday School Leaders 


A remarkable gathering of editors of Sunday 
school publications is being held this week at 
Clifton, where some thirty of them are the 
guests of Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, chairman of 
the executive committee of the International 
Sunday School Association, at his summer 
residence. They have an interesting program 
for a three days’ discussion, and a luncheon 
on Tuesday at Tremont Temple is included, to 
which some 200 persons have been invited. A 
further account of the proceedings may be 
looked for in the next number of The Con- 
gregationalist. 


An Arabic Paper 


A religious weekly newspaper printed in 
Arabic seems to be a desirable adjunct of 
missionary effort for the 8,000 or more Syrians 
who are said to reside in the eastern part of 
Massachusetts today and whose numbers are 
being constantly increased by immigration. 
Such a paper is projected by George M. Atlas, 
a Syrian preacher who is doing good work 
among his fellow-countrymen. He believes 
that after the necessary type has been paid 
for the paper will be self-supporting. That 
initial cost amounts to $300, toward which $40 
have already been subscribed. Contributions 
may be sent to Rev. Joshua Coit, Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society, Boston. 


Education 


Rey. Dr. Alex Fitzpatrick, master of Sel- 
wyn, has been elected Lady Margaret pro- 
fessor of divinity at Cambridge University. 
He is now regius professor of Hebrew at 
Cambridge. His commentaries on the Psalms 
and on Samuel have given him good standing 
as a scholar. 

Talladega College has enrolled during the 
last year twenty-four pupils who are children 
of graduates of the first generation. This 
second generation of students has the enthu- 
siastic support of their parents and a better 
appreciation of the value to them of education 
than usually are shown by others. It will 
take more than one generation to demonstrate 
what the Negro is capable of through mental 
discipline and association with educated 
classes. 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 
ARNOLD, Wo. A., Cathlamet, Wn., to Washougal. 
Accepts. 


BAYNE, JOHN 8., Mendon, IIl., to Neponset; also 
to Lockport. Accepts the latter. 

CHAMBERLIN, JAS. A., accepts call to Sacramento, 
Cal. 

CRANE, CHAS. D., recently of Yarmouth, Me., to 
become field sec. of Maine C. E. Soc. 

CurRTISs, ETHAN, 8t. Luke’s, Elmira, N. Y., to Olean. 
Accepts. 

EAvVEs, G£o., Silverton, Col., to Central Ch., Dallas, 
Tex. Accepts. 

EMERSON, THOS. A., Wakefield, Mass., to First Ch., 
Hadley. Accepts. 

GARFIELD, JNO. P., to Enfield. Ct., where he has 
been supplying for a year. 

HARPER, JAs. P., Greenwich, Mass., to Pittsfield, 
N.H. 

HARRIS, F. W., to 8S. Dennis, Mass. 
is at work. 

HENSHAW, GoRDON E., Little Valley, N. Y., to 
Angola. Accepts, and is at work. 

HERBERT, LEMUEL G., to Weatherford, Okl. 
cepts. 

HOLBROOK, FRED’K C., Cleveland, 0., to Union 
Ch., same city. 

MARKELEY, J. MUNROK, formerly of Pittsfield, Ill., 
to First Ch., Denver, Col. Accepts. 

McBripz, W. Henry, declines call to remain at 
Bristol, Me. 

McINTYRE, DAN’L, recently of E. Fairfield, Vt., to 
Pawlet. Accepts, and is at work. 

MORGAN, RICHARD J., Tampa, 
Tampa. 

Noyes, WARREN L., Manchester, N. H., to Frances- 
town. Accepts, and is at work. 

PINCH, FRED’K, Sault Ste Marie, Mich., to Chas- 
sell. Accepts. 

RAND, FRANK E., N. Anson, Me., to Temple, N. H. 
Accepts, and has begua work. 

REID, DAVID H., Pataha City, Wn., to become gen- 
eral missionary for Washington under the H. M. 


Accepts, and 


Ac- 


Fla., to West 


Soc. 
KocKWwoopD, FRED’K E., Medford, Mass., to Ac- 
worth, N. A. Accepts, and is at work. 

SmirH, Wm., Joy Prairie, Ill., to Memorial Ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. Accepts, resigning Joy Prairie. 
Topp, R. H., Eagle River, Wis., to Granite Falls, 

Minn. 
WATTIE, CHAS., Gaysville, Vt., to Quechee. Ac- 
cepts. 
Ordinations and Installations 


CHALMERS, ANDREW B., Yale Sem., i. Plymouth 
Ch., Worcester, Mass., June 13. Sermon, Dr. W. 
L. Phillips; other parts, Rey. A. W. Hitchcock 
and Drs. Archibald McCullagh, Willard scott, 
8. H. Virgin, Frank Crane and F. J. Van Horn. 

GRIFFITH, THOS. L., 0. Cambria, Minn., May 28, 
Sermon, Rey. R. G. Jones; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. T. W. Barbour, E. G. Updyke, E. L. 
Heernance. 

Resignations 


BEAN, LEROY S., Saco, Me., to take effect July 31. 

BELL, JOHN W., Lisbon, 8. D., to take work in a 
less rigorous climate. 

BURGESS, GIDEON A., College Ch., Berea, Ky. 
Address, Foster, R. I. 

DALZELL, GKo., Highland, Ill. 

DICKINSON, GEO. L., Fairhope, Ala. 

JEWETT, GEO. O., Gage, Okl. 

Moors, CHAS. D., Buda, Lil. 

Mogss, CHAS. H., North Ch., Craftsbury, Vt. 

PAINE, SAm’t D., West Palm Beach, Fla., after 
four years’ pastorate, to spend a few months in 
England for rest. 

RACKLIFFE, ALMON J., Hudson, Mass., to take 
effect July 1, after a pastorate of nine years. 

WRIGHT, MALAN H., Nepaug, Ct. 


Dismissions 


ATWoop, ALFRED R., Sandisfield, Mass., May 31. 
BIDWELL, CHAS, A., South Main St. Ch., Manches- 
ter, N. H. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
WESTLAKE, IDA.,3 May. 19 members. 
West TAMPA, FLA., 20 March. 30 members. 

Summer Supplies 


Hircecock, 8Aam’i, Chicago Sem., at Marion and 
Litchville, N. D. 


DRAKE'S PALMETTO WINE 


This wonderful tonic medicine will immediately 
aap Jos and absolutely cure you. Every reader of 
The Congregationalist who desires to give this re- 
markabie Palmetto medicine a thorough test is of- 
fered a trial bottic of Drake's Palmetto Wine free. 
One tablespoonful, once a day, immediately relieves 
and absolutely cures Indigestion, Flatulency, Con- 

, Catarrh of the Mucous Membranes, Con- 

on of Liver or Kidneys, and Inflammation of 

er, to stay cured. It is a wonderful tonic for 

the appetite, nervous system and blood, and pro- 
motes and maintains health and vigor. 

Every reader of-7he Congregationalist who needs 
such a medicine may order one trial bottle of Drake's 

tto Wine free. Address your letter or posta! 
card to Drake Formula Company, Lake and Dear- 
a Il. A trial bottle will be sent 
pre ° 
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JEVNE, CHAS. A., at Hutchinson, Kan. 
PEARSON, OLAF L., Chicago Sem., at Davenport, 
Io., and outstations. 


Personals 


BisHop, Epwin M., South Ch., Concord, N. H., 
whose marriage occurred June 11, received from 
his parishioners in recognition of that event about 
$800 in money and other gifts to the value of $200. 

ESTABROOK, WM. A., and wife, Second Ch., Am- 
herst, Mass., were each given $10 and other gifts 
at a reception tendered them on the tenth anni- 
versary of their marriage. 


Gifts 


CONCORD, N. H., First Ch., by the willof Mrs. Mary” 


C. H. Seavey, the A. M. A. and the A. B.C. F. M., 
each $1,000; C. C. B. S., First Ch., Concord, 
Concord Female Charitable Society and Ceaten- 
nial Home for the Aged, each $1,000, all unre- 
stricted as to use. 

NEWARK VALLEY, N. Y., from Mrs. S. B. Davidge, 
@ piano. 

Stony CREEK, Ov., a pulpit, communion table and 
chairs, in memory of J. H. Bartholomew of An- 
sonia, from his children. Also an individual com- 
munion service from Mrs. Charlotte Davis Smith 
of Hartford. 

TEMPLETON, MASs., window representing Christ 
Taking Leave of His Mother, unveiled June 7, 
the gift of Moses W. Richardson in memory of 
his own mother. 


Congregational Clubs 


AURORA, ILL., Fox River Club, at New England Ch., 
June 9, morning. Address, Rev. J. O. Haarvig, 
Allston, Mass. Club dinner at noon, followed by 
five short speeches on Types of Mind. Afternoon 


Continued on page 887. 
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Economy 


Is a strong point with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. A 
bottle lasts longer and does 
more good than any other. 
It is the only medicine of 
which can truly be said 


100 DOSES ONE DOLLAR 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
summer, the residence of the 
late Hon. H. L. DAWES, in 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Apply to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or 


to Frank Russell & Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


MENEELY & CO. 


eet Quality Copperand Tin CH 


CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH B 


WATERVLIET, 
West Troy, N. x. 


THE OLD MEN’SLY “OUNDRY, Estab. by 


THE- LEWIS- 
W EELIIBIN Poe 


-PAINTING-: -DECORATION-: 
-~S PEGIAL= - TREMONT ST- -S KETCHES- 
-FVRNITVRE- - Fens -ESTIMATES- 
‘CARPETS: =| & -MAKERS- 
-FABRICS- P 3| -1MPORTERS- 
-PAPERS- gt =|  -DESIGNERS- 
-CRETONNES: |® 2 V PHOLSTERY: 
-TAF FETRAS- WASHINGTON _ -SPEGIALE 
-LACES- -ORDER: 
-RVGS- -WORK: 


oy 1H 
8: BQS WORTH: ST: BOSTON - MASS 


F-PERRA 
COMPANY 


SUMMER SEATS 


Perhaps we give undue prominence to our 
Summer display, but we have come to regard 
Willow as “‘all-the-year-round” furniture, and 
social usage sanctions this view. 

Then, too, it solves the problem of inex- 
pensive, luxurious, artistic furnishing. Added 
to Willow we have complete exhibits of Old 
Hickory and Adirondack Silver Bireh, with 
many novelties in rattan, rush and woven 
grass. 

We place special emphasis on the character 
of these pieces. They are made in large part 


to our exclusive order from private designs. Such creations as our golf specialties 
and library combinations cannot be seen elsewhere. ‘ 
We show twice as much Summer Furniture as any other house in town. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. — 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


_ 
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Connecticut 


A Field for a Promoter 


New combinations of circumstances ought to pro- 
duce new results, and one business of the wide- 
awake pastor must be to watch for such new com- 
binations and be an industrious promoter of such 
results as are to be desired. For instance: 

First circumstance. Generally defective moral 
and religious training of the young, resulting in bad 
conditions which all the efforts of societies and 
churehes are not able to neutralize for good. Sec- 
ond circumstance. General anxiety among young 
parents of the better sort for their children and a 
desire on their part for help and wise direction in 
the work of parental nurture in which they have 
had noschooling. Third circumstance. The Bush- 


' nell centenary and a revival of interest in Christian 


nurture in general and in his book in particular. 
Fourth circumstance. Students from the neighbor- 
ing theological seminary sent out to work a few 
hours each week in the parish under direction of 
the pastor for the good they can do and for the 


_ Scholarship offered on that condition. 


In the pastor’s study the coincidence of these 
circumstances suggested an obvious combination 
on this wise. A student shall superintend a ‘‘ home 
department ’”’ for the year, in which one course shall 
be a reading of Bushnell’s Christian Nurture. 

Special rates obtained from the Pilgrim Press or 
the publishers for quantities of the book will enable 
the superintendent to furnish it at low rates, and 
the people appreciate for once the offer of a book 
made to be read and not merely to sell on a com- 
mission, a book genuinely recommended by the 
pastor to meet their own particular need, and a 
book of such weight, character and wisdom that 
after half a century it still stands at the head of its 
class, 

Several library and private copies are used for 
loan to those not wishing to buy, and are kept 
industriously circulated by the superintendent, who 
by occasional calls and conversations is enabled to 
encourage and enlighten those who find the reading 
so different from their usual pabulum that it is hard 
to digest. 

The pastor afterward finds in his calls upon those 
families a variety of bristling topies for conversa- 
tions ready for him, and he goes away after a too 
long cali feeling encouraged that some body is wak- 
ing up to an interest in matters of real worth, in- 
stead of the conventional tithing of mint and anise 
and cummin. Some helpful sermons and prayer 
meeting talks on the same topics are made* perti- 
nent by the fact that twenty or thirty families have 
been reading this book. The whole great subject 
of the Christian care of the young children in the 
home gets such an airing in the families where the 
children are, that great gain is registered at the 
very point where is the crux of the present day 
religious problem. 

Straightway the pastor resolves that the experi- 
ment has been a success, and that at the opening 
of the next season the home department shall not 
only offer Bushnell as an elective, but also a further 
and more comprehensive course of reading in the 
same line, for those who have earned the advance- 
ment. Ww. J. M. 


The Capital City 


In the death of Daniel Phillips, the oldest male 
citizen of Hartford, a stanch Congregationalist has 
passed away, whose unostentatious gifts to schools, 
colleges, churches and our benevolent societies, 
during his more than sixty years of residence in 
this city, would aggregate a large sum. By his will 
the Hartford Y. M. C. A. receives $5,000 and, after 
the distribution of certain bequests to relatives, 
the Hartford Hospital and the American Board, 
Home Missionary Society, American Missionary 
Association, and the Church Building Society be- 
come the residuary legatees. It can truthfully be 
said of Mr. Phillips, as it was said of one of old, 
that he had “ been a succorer of many.” 

The valuable aid gratuitously given by the stu- 
dents of Hartford Seminary to our churches has 
this year been recognized in a gratifying manner; 
in several cases taking the form of receptions by 
the churches to which they had ministered, in one 
ease coming in the substantial shape of a gold watch 
and chain, and receiving, as a whole, an apprecia- 
tive testimony to its value from Rey. Dr, Love in 
his after dinner address before the seminary alumni, 
when called upon to speak for the city pastors. 

Our neighbor, the town of Bloomfield, is rejoicing 
in a new library, the dedication of which took place 
May 20. A fund of $15,000, has been given by 
Leyi E. Prosser, a former resident of Bloomfield, 
but lately of Boston, the interest of which is to be 
used for the purchase of books, A combination 
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town and library building of choice architecture 
has been erected by the town in fulfillment of the 
conditions imposed by the donor of this useful gift. 
The resignation of Rey. G. F. Waters, for eight 
years pastor in Glastonbury, tendered early in May, 
has not been aecepted by his people. L. W. H. 


In the Southeastern Section 


It cannot be entirely due to the report of the late 
Mr. Hutchins that attention is being directed to the 
country towns. Before that report was made public 
two meetings had been projected; the quarterly of 
the Endeavor Union at Salem; and the annual con- 
ference of New London County churches at the 
First of Stonington. The Old Road Church, 2s it 
is called, was organized in 1674; in its third build- 
ing on the original site it is the center of once thriy- 
ing farms; its well-kept premises are an argument 
for endowed churches; for without an endowment 
work could hardly be carried on. 

Reports from the churches showed advance in 
the cities especially and along the coast. Park 
Church, Norwich, raised $2,300 at the Easter 
service, completely paying for the parish house. 
A large men’s club has been formed, “to further 
the social and spiritual interests of the church,” 
and another in the Second Church. 


887 


In the afternoon Dr. West considered the scope 
and spirituality of the kingdom of God, F. S. Hyde 
the relation of the kingdom to wealth, and J. W. 
Bixler clinched matters with an appeal in behalf 
of the Forward Movement. The first wedding in 
the Groton Church was that of Mr. Lucien T. 
Warner, son of Dr. Lucien C. Warner, and Miss 
Mary Whitman. Pais 


Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 886.]} 


address by Hon. A. J. Hopkins, U.S. senator from 
Illinois. 

MountT Tom, MASss., Connecticut Valley Club, 
at the Summit House, June 9. Supper followed 
by a band concert. 

WORCESTER, MASs., in Mechanics Hall, June 8. 
Prof. Geo. I. Alden presided and Dr. Willard Scott 
gave address of welcome. Mr. Robert Louis 
Elson illustrated his address on Songs and Legends 
of the Sea with many vocal and instrumental 
selections. 


Quenches Thirst— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage and 
strengthening Tonic—superior to lemonade. 


A Trust Builder 


in Knee Trousers 


ROY DUDLEY is the “‘ Promoter”’ of a ‘“‘ Trust’”’ 


Composed of school boys in a Virginia city. 
displayed the energy and ingenuity of a Morgan. 


$38.20 the first month. 


‘ 


In organizing his ‘‘combine”’ he 
His dividends amounted to 


A few months ago young Dudley started to sell The Saturday Evening Post. 
He got permission to call upon the employees of two department stores and from 


45 of them secured orders to deliver the magazine. 


more orders from business men. His 
chum, “‘ Taffy”? Wood, became a little 
envious and wanted to do the same 
thing, but young Dudley convinced 
him that to do so would mean “‘ ruin- 
ous competition.”’ Instead, he offered 
to re-sell copies to “Taffy” and to 
turn over to hima part of the custom- 
ers already secured, with the under- 
standing that he would get a certain 
number of zew customers. Then he 
made the same sort of a bargain with 
Taffy’s younger brother. 

Three other boys had started to 
sell The Post before the “ combine” 
was organized. He asked them to 
join his combination, but they refused 
his terms and serious trouble was 
threatened. Next week Master Roy 
secured 14 new customers in the ter- 
ritory in which his rival was working. § 
Then he offered to ‘‘absorb” his 
competitor by giving him these new 
customers, provided he would get 
some more new ones and thereafter 
buy his copies from the “‘ monopoly.” 
The remaining two boys “ compro- 
mised”’ and started work under Roy’s 
direction the following week. 

‘ Then Dudley wrote to the pub- 

lishers explaining what he had done, 
and offered to place a standing weekly 
order for three months, provided no 
new boys were appointed during that 
time. Within two months he was 
selling 350 copies a week. One week 
he sold a thousand copies. This is 
the record of a boy in knee trousers, 
ten years old. 
Sr 
IF YOU WILL TRY IT we will send the 
copies and everything necessary, including 
A Dainty Little Booklet in which twenty-five 
out of more than six thousand bright boys 
tell in their own way just how they have 
made a success of selling THe SATURDAY 
EVENING Post outside of school hours. 


The next day he secured 30 


Some of these boys are making $10 to $15 a week. You can do the same. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED TO START. We will furnish ten copies the first 
week free of charge, to be sold at five cents acopy. You can then send 
us the wholesale price for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 


$22 


IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES 


will be distributed Next Month among our boys 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
508 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sore Throat 


Quinsy, Laryngitis, Tonsillitis and all 
throat troubles quickly relieved and 
promptly cured by the use of 


Hydrozone 


Endorsed and recommended by 
leading physicians everywhere. It 
cures by killing the germs, without 
injury to the patient. Nature then 
promptly repairs the damage. Sold 
by leading druggists 25 cents a trial 
bottle. If not at yours, sent prepaid 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


Oh Chestaclanatint 


Dept. 0., 57 Prince St., | NEW YORK 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment, Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, BRONZE. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
Send for our Free Booklet. 


“SEND FOR SAMPLES 
CHy AND:PRICES > 
Rey 


| CUSHION. FELT 
/ wet SS, 
50 W. BENT COD 


ay, Re pmane 
Bair d S SILVER GLASS 


For Dark Vestries and Class Rooms 


‘REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
83 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
Sole Distributors 


BELL 


Bteel Alloy Church and School Bells. aa-Send fo» 
Cawlogue, The 0.8. BELL OO,, Hilisboro, , 


~ Special Bargain No. 10° 
Yale Lectures 
on Preaching 


By R. W. DALE, D.D. 


This valuable book by one of our 
foremost English divines is one every 
minister will find profitable for reading 
and study. Published at $1.50. 

We offer the remainder of the edition 
while they last at 


75 cts. each postpaid 


Watch for our next special bargain. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


New York Boston Chicago 
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| Meetings and Events to Come 


UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING, Monday, June 22. in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, 10.30 A. M. Address by Prof. 
E. UC. Moore, D. D, All ministers invited. 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONVENTION, Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago, June 23-30. 


: Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cenis. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words loaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


JANES—In Beverly, Mass., June 9, Renben 8S. Janes of 
Springfield, aged 75 yrs. Mr Janes was visiting his 
daughter, Mrs. £. H. Byington of Beverly While walk- 
ing on thé-ratlroad bridge between Beverly and Salem 
he was strack by an engine and knocked into the water. 
He was quickly taken Out but was dead. 

PULSIFER—In Campton, N. H., May 26, at the home 
of her brother, D. B Puls‘fer, Miss Sarah L. Pulsifer 
aged 71 yrs., 2 mos., 22 dys. 

WATERS—In Detroit, Mich., Rey. Otis B. Waters of 
Benzonia, aged 72 yrs. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES LINDSEY 


Captain Charles Lindsey of Wells, Me., “crossed the 
bar” May 18. He was born in 1817 in the house and 
room in which he died. He had in boyhood shaken 
hands with Lafayette in that same old home and so, with 
the exception of a brief, period of his business activity 
was identified for many years with the history of this 
beautiful old seaside town. He was loyal to its best 
interests Of strictest business integrity, outspoken 
against all that was mean, unassuming, there was yet 
in his manner the unconscious dignity and courtesy of a 
| gentleman of the old school. 

This seaside dweller early caught and responded to 
those voices from beyond the ‘bar,’ the realities of 
| the unseen and eternal. Sew b years ago he united with 

the old First Church, transferring letter later to the 
Second Church. Broad in religious sympathy, loyal and 
generous to the home church, faithful to the Sabbath 
sanctuary ey ae fervent in prayer at the weekly 
service, thoughtful in little gifts and acts of helpfulness 
to neighbor and friend, supplementing with his cordial 
and genial welcome the ge uerous and graceful hospitality 
extended by his family to all who love the kingdom of 
Christ. His hope was well anchored, the light of his 
testimony steady and clear, his course gau ed by evan- 
gelical truth, and there was the steady push of a strong 
faith back of his life. There are many, in addition to his 
bereaved family, who have found life sweeter, and faith 
in the grace of Christ stronger, because they have counted 
Captain Charles Lindsey as brother and friend. 

W. HT. 


MRS. MARY FISHER ALLEN 


The church in Walpole, Mass., suffered the loss of its 
oldest member by the death of Mrs, Mary Fisher Allen, 
widow of Deacon Jeremiah Allen, Thursday, May 21. 
Born in 1811, she filled up the long period of ninety-two 
years with beautiful Chr z=} living, repeating the gen- 
tleness, patience aud simple life of Jesus. Though 
ninety-two years old her faculties were clear to the last. 
No sickness foretold the ieee dissolution—she slipped 
out into the wider life as quietly as she had lived in this. 
She was cared for by the family of Dr. Edward Thurber, 
tenderly ministered to by Mrs. Sarah Fales and cheered 
by the thoughtfulness of neighbors, the devotion of all 
of whom will long be remembered in the community. 


ISRAEL P. BLACK 


Israel P. Black, the well-known Sunday school worker, 
died at his late residence, 2006 North Park Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 22. His death resulted from a 
severe attack of typhoid fever. Interment at Danvers, 


ass. 

Mr. Black was born in Danvers on April 27, 1845, and 
has deyoted most of his life to active work among pri- 
mary Sunday schools. At the meg é age of twenty-one 
he was an elder In a Presbyterian chureh in Minnesota, 
but the greater part of his active labors have been in con- 
nection with Philadelphia Sunday schools. From 1873 
until 1878 he was superintendent of the primary de- 
partment of Betblehem Presbyterian Chureh, and re- 
signed this position to accept a similar one in the Oxford 
Presbyterian Sunday school, where he remained until 
the time of his death. 

Much of his time was given to the writing of leaflets 
and Sunday school helps. Since June 1894 he has been 
writing for The Westminster Teacher, and since 1895 he has 
beea preparing Ze Westminster Junior Quarterly and notes 
for The Westminster Teacher. Practical Primary Plans, 
ot which Mr. Black was the author, is considered one 
of the best books of its kind ever published. 

Besides being one of the secretaries of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Sabbath School Association and primary 
secretary of the Philadelphia Sabbath School Assoclia- 
tion, Mr. Black for eighteen years has been connected 
with the primary department of the Sunday school 
convention, serving in various capacities. The. Sunday 
School Times has for Jonger than ten years considered 
Mr. Black one of its most valued contributors. 


A Perfect Regulator of 
the Stomach and Bowels 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It 
promptly relieves and permanently cures all 
weaknesses, irritations, inflammations, ob- 
structions or diseases of the stomach, bowels, 
kidneys, bladder, liver and prostate gland. It 
will restore periect health and vigor to any 
person afflicted with general debility or ner- 
yous prints 5 4 It cures constipation so that it 
stays cured by removing the cause of the diffi- 
culty. Only one small dose a day will cure 
any case, no matter how light or of how long 
standing. It cures by toning, strengthening 
and ad ing new life and vigor to the intes- 
tines, so that they move themselves health- 
fully and naturally. All such conditions as 
dyspepsia, catarrh of the stomach, chronic 
indigestion, constipation, Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, inflammation of the kidneys, catarrh 
of the bladder, irritation or enlargement of 
the prostate gland, torpid liver, pain in the 
back, female weakness and female irregalari- 
ties begin in clogged bowels. They are cured 
by Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Try it. 
A free sample bottle for the asking. Vernal 
Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ruggists. 


For sale by all leading 


Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrere- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME Missi RY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in 

only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 5O- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Ceara House. Miss Lizzie D. White Tréas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMM 1ss100 as ROMEETEE 
ete Bere ole bs f Boston. ‘6 


Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Publishing 

Purchasing Agent.” Office in New ¥ sy 

and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 - 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Aids in buiiding churches and parso: Rev. es 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rey. L. H. Cobb, D. D 
Secretary Emeritus; Oharles E. Hope, , 108 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y. Rev. O. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. 
ational House. Boston, ; Rev. i. off, 
. M. 0. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNrIoN of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and Ce a of lical Ouserneanenet 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St , Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 1827. 
fa ppt es Bey. Alexander McKenzie, ey HF. po errabied 
Geo. Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, 0. Ps 
successor to Barna 8. Snow, Room 601 tional 


House, Boston. A Coe 
the material, social, mo 

seamen. Bequests should be made Paya 
Seaman’s Friend society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual 


bership $1.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville st., , Mass. 
Corresponding Secre 8. 97 


tary, Mrs. Edward 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts Gen Asso ia- 
tion, offers its services to churches d pasters or 
ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in er States. 
oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Seeretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOcI uding 
former New West Education Commission). 
for students for the ministry. 


exico. - 
ward S. Tead, Corres; Onding Bemotnaty 8. F. Wilkins, 


Treasurer. Offices 612, 61 epee ‘ouse, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. ons 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Fi 
Ave, and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. ¥. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom di ons and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence re to and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Was! Choate, 

Don 0. ton, Asso- 


D. D., Corresponding Secretary; 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., 
House, Boston, astern Representative. 


THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL Pepe ccze 

under the management of the Trustees of the National 

ouncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chalemas ie . Hw. ean. 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. 1. Day 
pane ye = mon Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d New 
York; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 ers, 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND Pun- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Con tional House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo, M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


The Missionary Department, which 1s in of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other 


ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at 
cost. The administrative expenses of 
are wholly fe i nf appropriations 
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AMERICAN TRACT SoctrTy prints 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 
home and abroad. Employs col 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, sol 
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In and Around Chicago 


How City Mission Work Pays 

Grace Church has grown out of a mission 
started by the First Church more than thirty- 
five years ago in the northwestern part of the 
city. A church was organized July 2, 1882, 
with less than twenty-fivemembers. The first 
morning service was held in May, 1883. At 
this time the First Church aided the people 
to put up a building which cost $7,500. 
March 25, 1884, the present name, Grace, was 
chosen. During the pastorate of Rev. W. J. 
Warner the church became independent. The 
present pastor, Rev. J. J. Brokenshire, has 
secured more than $10,000 for the enlargement 
of the building, putting a brick basement 
under it and rendering it adequate to the de- 
mands of the field. The Sunday school ay- 
erages more than 700 in its attendance. The 
audience room will seat comfortably 700 and 
is nonetoo large. Towards the amount needed 
for these improvements, made in the best of 
taste and with the least possible expense, the 
people have subscribed $8,000. With some 
help from other churches and a grant from 
the Building Society all bills have been met 
thus far, and with the pledges made on Sun- 
day, which exceeded $3,000, will all be met as 
they come due. A happier people than those 
who made up the three audiences which gath- 
ered in the beautiful audience room Sunday 
it would be bard to find. Dr. J. H. George 
preached. Nearly $1,200 were pledged toward 
the deficiency. In the afternoon Rey. Dr. 
A. A. Berle preached, and the people, count- 
ing in the promise by Dr. Berle of $100 from 
his church, pledged even more than they had 
done in the morning. In the evening the 
sermon was by Dr. Brodie of Hinsdale, when 
additional subscriptions were made. Drs. 
J. C. Armstrong, W. A. Bartlett, the latter as 
pastor of the First Church leading in the ded- 
ieatory service, J. F. Loba and Rev. B. F, 
Winchester were also present during the day 
and took part. . This history has been given 
as encouraging those who question the policy 
pursued in Chicago of organizing churches 
where immediate independence and self-sup- 
port are impossible. Thirty-five years of 
waiting have brought together a strong self- 
sustaining consecrated bedy of men and 
women in a section of the city where their 
united efforts are greatly needed, and estab- 
lished a church with property worth perhaps 
$25,000 and as fully organized and as aggres- 
sive as any in the city and as deeply inter- 
ested as any other in missionary work, both 
home and foreign. 


NOT DRUGS 
Food Did It. 


After using laxative and cathartic medi- 
cines from childhood a case of chronic and 
apparently incurable constipation yielded to 
the scientific food a pees in a few days. 
“From early childhood I suffered with such 
terrible constipation that I had to use laxa- 
tives continuously, going from one drug to an- 

suffering more or less all the time. 

“ A prominent physician whom I consulted 

told me the muscles of the digestive organs 
were Lie ly alyzed and could not ye = 
form ir work without help of some kind, 
so I have tried at different times about every 
laxative and cathartic known but found no 
help that was at all permanent. I had finally 
become disco ed and had given my case 
= as hopeless when I began to use the pre- 

gested ood Grape-Nuts. 
‘. eee aoe not need a fond to 
elp my trouble, to.my great suprise Grape- 
= geste A 


Nuts d d immediately from the first and 
in a few days I was convinced that this was 
; just. what my system needed. 


The bowels performed their functions 
regularly and I am now completely and 
permanently cured of this awful trouble. 

“Truly power of scientific food must 
be unlimited.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is a reason. 
ful desserts are just as easy as the 
For further particulars see the 
» book in each package of Grape- 


Bowmanyille Also Dedicates 


The dedication of the renovated building 
whose interior was destroyed by fire some 
months ago calls attention toa different kind 
of work from that of the Grace Church. Here 
the money was pledged beforehand, largely by 
a few wealthy people, the congregation giving 
what it felt able to give, and the rest being 
furnished by those who love the church and 
are faithful to all its interests, but do not feel 
the pressure of poverty. The $2,400 raised 
have made the interior a gem, and the ex- 
terior—the building is of stone—will be made 
as attractive as possible. Rev. A. W. Safford 
is pastor. Mrs. Peterson, sister of the late 
Dr. Gage of Hartford, Ct., is a member of this 
church. The morning sermon was by Dr. 
James Tompkins. At the afternoon service 
neighboring pastors presented their congratu- 
lations and in the evening Dr. J. C. Armstrong 
preached. 


Real Progress 

Such services as these indicate increasing 
strength and effi siency in some of our Chicago 
churches. Hereafter there wiil be no need of 
asking how these churches are getting on or 
what aid do they require. We can ask the 
rather how much aid can they give to work 
elsewhere. Within the last two or three years 
there has been a good deal of this kind of 
growth. North Englewood has finished its 
house of worship and provided for its pay- 
ment. Summerdale has relieved itself of debt 
and completed its edifice, and is pushing on 
toward self-support while filling a sphere of 
great influence. Central Park, having long 
worshiped.in a building far too small, has 
begun to build and will soon be equipped 
with a modern edifice. So far as the churches 
of our denomination in the city are concerned 
one has reason to be grateful for what they 
are and for what they have done. During 
their long period of growth they have been 
actively at work and have gathered thousands 
of children into the Sunday school and given 
the gospel to many other thousands who but for 
them would not have heard it. Now they are 
centers of permanent usefulness. Andit has 
been found that the growth in these churehes 
has been in proportion to the earnestness and 
fidelity with which the gospel of Jesus Christ 
as the Saviour of sinful men has been pre- 
sented. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

Monday morning the time was occupied 
with an account by Dr. W. E. Barton of a 
visit to the Samaritan colony in Nablous and 
of the purchase of a copy of the pentateuch 
usedintheir worship. Professor Foster added 
a few words relative to the character of the 
pentateuch and thus aided in making clear 
its value in explaining some passages in our 
Hebrew Bibles. 


Methodist Debts Paid 

Ata banquet held at Kingsley’s Restaurant 
June 11, the Methodists subscribed $20,000 to 
complete the $300,000 needed to pay off all in- 
debtedness on the Methodist churches in Chi 
cago. This indicates great strength on the 
part of the denomination. Their triumph is 
the triumph of other denominations, and as 
Congregationalists we extend our hearty 
congratulations and trust that ere long our 
churches may be as free as theirs. The de- 
liverance was secured under difficulties, for 
just as the banqueters were about to seat 
themselves at the tables a conimittee from 
the union appeared and ordered the waiters 
to strike. The order was promptly obeyed, 
but bankers, judges, bishops and ministers 
vied with each other in showing their capacity 
for self help, They waited upon themselves, 
and after obtaining a good supper they ac- 
complished the work for which they had 
met. 


Chicago, June 13. FRANKLIN. 


Take 34 or 


4 per cent. 


It is a mistake to suppose that your small 
capital can be safely employed only when it 
yields so small a dividend. 

The small sums invested through us are 

3 earning more with the same protection— 
with entire absence of speculative risk. 
rs We offer a 6 per cent investment now; 
+ sums of $100, $500 or $1,000. 
Please write us for particulars, and for 
: complete information regarding our com- 
pany —its standiug and financial condition 
2 and its record of earnings. 
@ 


Assets, 8900,000. Capital Stock, 8125,000. 
Surplus, 8210,000. 


COLUMBIA INVESTMENT AND REAL 


ESTATE CO., 1131 B’way, New York 
BOOO8S$ OS 669868080906 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903: 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


9069900098 9086808000 


OAs In AMES -cicteisssts cs VeKehehennascs $427,046.49 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies..... 545,527.84 
RRCALSBISTAUD ios sinccidanian os esn ad siemens eeaeiwre.es 1,593,892.06 
United States Bonds. .......ccceccccccccess 2,040,000.00 
State and City Bonds.. 2,869,000.00 
allroad BONGS: sc. .s cet cesses 1,375,430.00 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stock 519,000.00 
Railroad Stocks ........sseccessees 6,174,550,00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks .... .... ae 456,250.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 

ReallUstate..: =. isakee-'- cosenignivdebn ana 112,750.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

PASOIU GS age. <iiaie hs ialsgislue ie cicaia’a aloe namaste 985,872.94 
Interest due and accrued on 1st January, 

EOS scakis ces soeemssle sats «a epupale ss asia 9,315.79 


a $17,108,635.12 
LIABILITIES. 


MUASH CITPAUALs «ce ccatisleninc smnecseeans anne 83,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund., a 5,986,873.00 
UW NPSIG LOSseS) «oc cwse e nesicen meses onae 757,114.48 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other _ 

CUBITIES Sy nid aiclajad viole's olf cp. oma tee dares $53,608.95 
ReServe LOT’ TAX€Sraccvccacevseccrcsss 75,000.00 
NOT SUrplus...ccccccccccccesccceccvcvecs 6,436,038 .69 


#$17,108,635.12 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders #9,436,038.69 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2d Vice-Prest. 
EMANUEL ee EA, 3d Vice-Prest. 
AREUNAH M. i ei a . 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY } Secretaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued by the City of Seattle in denominations 
of $100, $200, $500 and $1,000. 

A high rate of interest together with absolute 
security and certainty of prompt payment of 
principal and interest when due, by city treas- 
urer, certainly makes these bonds the most 
attractive investment ever offered. 


We have them for sale in amounts to suit 
purchasers. 


R. F. GUERIN & CO 


Bailey Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E GIBSON, 13! State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Yes, I's an Actual Fact. 


300 O _ NOT INTEREST, 
BUT SECURITY. 
f 


Highest references. 
PERKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


"Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 


Stops 


Chills 


890 


Worcester 
INSTALLATION OF PASTOR AT PLYMOUTH 


It was a large and representative council that met 
at Plymouth Church, June 13, in the midst of a 
pouring rain, to examine and install Rev. Andrew 
Burns Chalmers as pastor. Of Scotch-Irish parent 
age, in the same line as the great Scotch divine, born 
on a farm in Michigan, he comes to his present 
pastorate at the age of thirty-six. 

The parental piety was of such a type as to lead 
three of the four sons to enter the gospel ministry 
In boyhood Mr. Chalmers united with the only 


REV. ANDREW B. CHALMERS 


Christian church in the town, the Disciples, in which 
communion he grew up and received his education, 
finishing with two post graduate years at Yale. He 
has had two pastorates in the denomination of the 
Disciples and entered the Congregational fellowship 
when he became pastor of Grand Avenue Church in 
New Haven in 1901. 

His statement of belief was so comprehensive and 
beautiful in spirit that it left neither occasion nor 
disposition to much question. With a heartiness 
that promises well for this important pastorate the 
services of installation were entered upon. The 
sermon was preacbed by Dr. Watson L. Phillips of 
New Haven, from the text Ps. 87: 5, 6, The Making 
of Manhood the Work of the Church. 


OTHER ITEMS 


The Ministerial League held its closing meeting 
of the season in the parlors of the First Universalist 
Church. Instead of the usual banquet and speaker 
it was made a social occasion, the ministers bring: 
ing their wives.. The pleasure of all was enhanced 
by an illustrated lecture on the physiognomy of the 
planets by Professor Story of Clark University. 

Rey. F. J. Van Horn of the Old South Chureh has 
in training a pastor’s class of over fifty young peo- 
ple, most of whom will be received into church fel- 
lowship on Children’s Day. Mr. Van Horn deliv 
ered the baccalaureate sermon at Berea College, 
May 31, and will supply First Church, Oberlin, 
during the summer vacation. The Old South re- 
ports its recent offering for the A. M. A, as nearly 
double previous gifts to this work. 

Pilgrim Chureh recently celebrated the twentieth 
anniversary of the opening of the Sunday school 
from which it grew. That beginning was with thir 
teen scholars in a private house. It rapidly out- 
grew the house and moved into Woodland Street 
schoolhouse. Soon a commodious chapel was 
erected which sufficed for only a brief time. In 
1885 the fine $125,000 edifice was erected and is 
now nearly free from debt. The church has had 
but two pastors, Rev. C. M. Southgate, who was 
called at a salary of $3,000 before the church was 
organized, and Rey. Alexander Lewis, Ph. D., now 
in the eighth year of his pastorate. The present 
membership of the church is 760 and of the Sunday 
school 650, E. W. P. 

It is one of the sad things about book learn- 
ing that it so easily becomes a limitation upon 
souls and a kind of dry rot in their vigor.— 
Horace Bushnell. 


Many Beverages 
are 80 vastly improved by the added richness im- 
parted by the use of Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Mik. The Eagle Brand is prepared from 
the milk of berds of well fed, housed, groomed cows 
Of{native breeds. Every can is tested and is there- 


| F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents 


fore-reliable. 
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| minutes 
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“Makes CookingEasy” a NCW 


Glenwood 


is made and sold 


Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the Standard. 


DOMINION LINE &thiw'sehvice 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 


Commonwealth, July 2) Columbus, July 23 
New England, July 9| Commonwealth, July 30 
Mayflower, July 16 | New England, Aug. 6 


Saloon $80 upward; 
rates. 


eet FROM BOSTON 
TO MEDITERRANEAN DIRECT 
AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 


CAMBROMAN, June 20, Aug. 8. 
VANCOUVER, July 18, Aug. 29. 


Saloon, 860 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


CUNARD LINE sis 
SCREW STEAMERS 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet long, fitted with Marconi’s 
wireless system. Rooms upper decks midship. Perfect 
ventilation, 

Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Saxonia sails June 30, July 28. 
Ivernia sails June 16, July 14. 
Ultenia sails June 23, Aug. 18; third class only. 

A Cunarder from New York every Saturday. 

Discount allowed on combined Outward and Return 
First and Second Cabin Fares. 

Rates, sailings, plans, etc., apply ALEXANDER 
MARTIN, Agent, 126 State St., Boston. 


2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, 865 upwards. 
Discount allowed if round trip tickets are taken. 


SS. Bohemian ..... June 27 | 8S. Bohemian. Aug 1 
“ Canadian Canadian or 18 
“* Cestrian... ‘* Cestrian. pes! 
* Devonian.. “* Devonian.. 22 


“ Winifredian.... * 25 


Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
CREEN MOUNTAINS 


Are signs that point the way to delight- 

ful rest and pleasant recreation in the 
“Summer Paradise of New England.” 

Send 4c, in stamps for “Summer Homes Among the 
Green Hills,”’ 130- age book beautifully illustrated. 


T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central Vt. Ry., 360 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM | 
Cleanses and 
Promotes a luxuriant Bad 


Never Fails to Restore Gray 

Hair to is aeco fe hate falling. 
scalp diseases air falling, 
He, and $1. 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875. Thousands 
having failed elsewhere 


have been cured by us, Treatment can be taken at home. 


Write The Dr, J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


How they write after using the new 
Hymn-Book 


Pilgrim Songs 


Dr. C. H. Richards, a well-known com- 
piler of hymn-books, says: 


‘“«« Pilgrim Songs’ is a book of unusual excellence 
and exceedingly well adapted for use in the Sunday 
school and in social meetings. I have been par- 
ticularly interested in the hymns, which have been 
selected with a rare good taste. The old treasures 
are here and there are many new hymns of exceed- 
ingly fine quality. Noone could sing these hymns 
without elevation of the whole moral nature and 
stimulus for a better life. The musie well matches 
the hymns, the best English composers are repre- 
sented and many of the new tunes have a swing apd 
melody which will make them popular and useful. I 
hope the book will have a large success.” 


J. B. Irvine, Jr., Los Angeles, Cal., who has 
had much experience in the preparation of 
other hymnals, says: 

“Tam more delighted than ever with ‘ PILGRIM 
Sones’ and am gratified at my success in induc- 
ing the First Congregational Church here to get this 
hymnal for their Sunday school and prayer meet- 
ing. We are using it with pleasure and great profit, 
and desire to express our appreciation of the excel- 
lent work of the compilers and our indebtedness to 
them for a real treasury of song. 

“TI hope the editors will sueceed in producing a 
hymnal as superior for use in church as is ‘ Pilgrim 
Songs’ for the Sunday school.” 


“Pilgrim Songs” is being introduced into 
many of our very best schools after being 
critically compared with all the best hymn- 
books in the market. Its words are choice, 
and its music, though high class, is not as a 
rule difficult, but has vigorous movement and 
pleasing melody, and, what is equally im- 
portant, words and music are adapted to each 
other. 

Returnable sample for examination free, 


25 cts. and 35 cts. net 


voston The Pilgrim — enicaco 
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To Solidify Boston Congregationalism 


Report of the Committee of Six 


At the union meeting of the three Suffolk 
Associations held in Union Church, Boston, 
March 31, a committee of six—two from each 
association—was appointed, to consider plans 
for a better co operation of the Congregational 
forces of Bostonand vicinity. This committee 
will submit its report at another union meet- 
ing of the associations to be held on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 30. This report is made through 
The Congregationalist so that the contents 
may have free discussion at this future meet- 
ing. 

The basis of our plan is a Union Conference 
composed of five delegates from each church, 
and therefore representative. This Union 
Conference is to elect a board of five commis- 
sioners, which shall have the general interests 
of Congregationalism in the vicinity in its 
care, the duties of which are defined below. 
To this commission we look for that unifying 
force of which the churches have felt the 
need. It is expected that all Congregational 
societies and organizations operating in this 
field will heartily co-operate with this com- 
mission, and with one another through its 
mediation. 

The Union Conference is also to elec} the 
directors of the Congregational Church Union, 
the executive committee of which has ex- 
pressed its willingness toadopt theplan. The 
Union Conference is not intended to interfere 
in any way with the local conferences. 

With this brief explanation the following 
proposed constitution for such a Union Con- 
ference is submitted : 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNION 
CONFERENCE = 


ARTICLE 1. NAME 


This conference shall be called The Union Con- 
ference of Congregational Churches of Boston and 
Vicinity. : 

ARTICLE 2. OBJECT 


Its object is to promote Christian fellowship, the 
welfare of the churches and the extension of Con- 
gregationalism. 


ARTICLE 3. MEETINGS 


The annual meeting shall be held on the second 
Wednesday in November. 


ARTICLE 4. OFFICERS 


The officers shall consist of a moderator, a secre- 
tary-treasurer and a board of five commissioners. 
The moderator and the board of commissioners 
shall be el-cted at the annual meeting. 


THE REAL CRANK 
Is Plainly Marked. 


A crank is one who stays in beaten paths 
when common sense tells him to leave. 

The real crank is one who persists in using 
coffee because accustomed to and yet knows 
it hurts him. It is this one who always pays 
the penalty, while the sensible person who 
ike = eoffes and takes on Postum Food 

ffee in its <0 enjoys all the benefits of 
returning health. 

well-known manufacturer’s agent of 
New York City virited the grocery depart- 
ment of one of the big New York stores not 
long ago and there he tasted a sample cup of 
Postum maée the right way. He said after- 
ward’s: ‘* Just through the energy of that 
Foune woman who was serving Pustum there 
became a convert to the food drink and gave 
up the drug drink coffee and got well. 

“T had used coffee to excess and was grad- 
ually becoming a complete wreck, getting 
weaker and more nervous every day. I paid 
the penalty for using coffee and when I tasted 
the delicious Pustum 1 was glad indeed to 
make the change. 

“So I gave up the coffee altogether and have 
used Postum instead ever since. My family at 
first called me a crank but seeing how Postum 
benefited me the first month they all got in 

2 and as a result of Postum’s remarkable 
} | to me we all drink it now entirely in 
place of coffee and we are well.”” Name given 

y Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


ARTICLE 5. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The moderator shall preside at the meeting at 
which he is elected, 

The secretary-treasurer shall hold office for three 
years; shall keep the records of the conference ; 
shall receive and disburse funds under the direction 
of the commissioners. 


ARTICLE 6, COMMISSIONERS 


Section 1. Field of Operation. The field of opei- 
ation shall be within the geographical limits of the 
three Suffolk Conferences, unless the services of 
the commission are desired beyond these limits. 

Section 2. Duties. The duties of the commis- 
sioners shall be as follows: 

(a) To consider the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the Congregational churches of Boston 
and vicinity for Christian work, and take such in- 
itiative as is necessary. 

(6) To proffer counsel and arbitration where 
needed. 

(c) To secure better comity between the societies 
and organizations operating in its field. 

(d) To furnish a medium through which the judg- 
ment of the churches may be conveyed to the State 
Association and the National Council. 

(e) To provide information for those desiring it, 
concerning the principles and methods of Congre- 
gationalism. 

(f) To make an annual report to the conference. 

(g) The commissioners shall elect their own offi- 
cers, 

(h) The commissioners shall have power to fill 
vacancies in their own body. 

Section 3. Method of Election: » 

(a) One commissioner must be elected from each 
conference. 

(6) Each conference shall nominate three mem- 
bers for the office of commissioner. 

(c) These nine names shall be printed on one bal- 
lot, which shall designate the conference to which 
each belongs. The one receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes from each conference shall be declared 
elected. Of the remaining six, the two receiving the 
highest number of votes shall be declared elected. 

Section 4. Tenure of Office. No person shall 
serve more than five consecutive years as com- 
missioner, nor be eligible for re-election until after 
the expiration of one year. 


ARTICLE 7. COMMITTEES 


There shall be a Nominating Committee, a Commit- 
tee of Arrangements and a Business Committee. 

The Nominating Committee shall be elected at 
each annual meeting to serve for one year, and 
make nominations for offices to be filled at the next 
annual meeting, except those otherwise provided 
for. 

The Committee of Arrangements shall be ap- 
pointed at each meeting to prepare for the suc- 
ceeding meeting. 

A Business Committee of three shall be elected 
at the first session to report on any business which 
might be submitted for the action of the conference. 


ARTICLE 8. MEMBERSHIP IN THE CONFERENCE 


The membership shall be on the same basis as in 
the three Sufiolk conferences, i. e., five delegates 
from each church. 


ARTICLE 9, THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
UNION 


The conference shall elect at each annual meet- 
ing a Board of . . . Directors for the Congrega- 
tional Church Union, which thereby shall become 
the agent of this conference. The commissioners 
shall be members of this Board of Directors, ex of- 
jiciis. 

ARTICLE 10, AMENDMENTS 

This constitution may be altered or amended at 
any annual meeting of the Union Conference, by a 
yote of two thirds of the members present, provided 
that a notice of the proposed change be presented 
in writing at the previous annual meeting. 

WILLIAM H. ALLBRIGBHT, } 

SAMUEL OC, BUSHNELL, 
OzoRA S. DAVIS, 
CHARLES A. DINSMORE, 
DANIEL EVANS, | 
HARRIS G. HALE, J 


+ Committee. 


The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment. 
—James Russell Lowel. 
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Runs 365 Days 


And then, with less than a minute of your 
attention, the “Keyless Clock” will go 
for another year, or longer. 

Send for illustrated price list and cat- 
alogue of all styles. 


There is but one “Keyless Clock;” 
we make it. 


= 


The Home of the ‘‘ Keyless Clock.” 


7h A Year. 


To increase our plant we are offering to the 
public at par 3,000 shares ($10.00 each) of 7 per 
cent. preferred, papicipattag stock. This stock is 
cumulative, and shares in all the earnings of 
the Company. It is secured by cash investment 
of $100,000.00, beside the value of patents and 
other assets. Stock subscribed for now will draw 
Dividend from date of subscription. 


A BONUS 


of ten shares of common stock (par value $10 00 
each) WILL BE GIVEN with every twenty 
shares preferred. A great portion of the above 
allotment has been subscribed. All remittances 
will be promptly returned if subscriptions arrive 
too late. For prospectus and other literature 
please address : 

E. W. SIEGEL, Sec’y, 

UNITED STATES CLOOK Co., 
304-306-308 Hudson Street, New York. 


References— Leading Commercial Agencies, 
Depository — Northern National Bank, N. Y. 


Months’ Dividend 
Paid You, July 1. 


SELT 
2 ya’ CONSTIPATION 


Usethe Great English Remedy B 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William 


t., N. 


EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
throughout the world recommend 
QUIN A- 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


Relieves promptly 
kA. NAUSEA 

Ca sIcK STOMACH 
(AUS) INDIGESTION 


50c. & $1.00 : 
At druggists or by mail. 


Bus. Est, 1834. 2 " 
THE TARRANT CO., Chemists, New York. 


On the Tr Train oat of 


Among the things indispensable to com- 
fort and good appearance this summer, 
take away with you plenty of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Its peculiar healing properties cleanse without 
irritating the skin burned by wind and sun— 
keeping it smooth, firm and white. An instant 
corrective of odor from perspiration, producing 
a sense of perfect skin-freshness, it is invaluable 
in traveling and out-of door life. wosonae 
25 cents everywhere. 
Special offer Our booklet, trial size package of Soap 


and Facial Cream sent for 5 eta. to pay 
wratace; or for 19 cts. thosame and samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. 61 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Nee Cincinnati,O. 


Phillips Brooks as His Friends 
Knew Him 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series | 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E. Winchester Donald, D. D., 


G. A. Gordon, D.D., Leighton Parks, D.D., Rev. John Cotton 
Brooks, Rev. F. B. Allen, Rev. I. O. Rankin, W. N. McVickar, 
D. D., F. G. Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D. D., W. R. 
Huntington, D.D., and many others, together with an estimate of 
Bishop Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D.D. It 


has many choice portraits and illustrations, and is printed on | 
coated paper and bound in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 


table silver among 

their presents, 
whether single 
pieces, a set, or a 
complete chest, will 
have something of lasting 


value, provided it is the. 


right kind—that is 


SINGLE 

PIECES OR ak 

COMPLETE CHESTS ¥ 
ARE SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


This brand is so well known that she will welcome 
it with a feeling that she has the best that money 
can buy—‘‘Szlver Plate that Wears,’’ and the 
giver will have the satisfaction of presenting some- 
thing, the actual value of which is at once recognized. 
Send to us for illustrated Catalogue ‘‘F-65,’’ 
sent free, which will give further interesting 
information regarding the best silver plate made. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. (International Silver Co,, Successor), Meriden, Conn. 


New York, Chicago,San Francisco, Cal, Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ont. 


The ‘Style of a ‘Dorothy Dodd,’” 


Let us assume that’your shoes fit you. Now, what next? What Is 
most important? Unquestionably “ Style!” 

Demand that a shoe shall possess “Style!” If it has —S. 
little else, you want it; if it has not style, bat everything you 
don’t want It! 


The “Style of a ‘Dorothy Dodd’” is unique, 


It cannot be duplicated by any other maker, because the “ Dorothy 
Dodd” is a totally different constraction from any other ladies’ 
shoe made. It holds the foot firmly at the waist (that’s the instep), 
prevents the toes from slipping forward, and thus gives a correct 
poise In walking. 


Yet it makes the foot look nearly a whole size smatier. That's 
curious, and you won't believe it till you see It. 


Just for once try the «* Style of a ‘ Dorothy Dodd,’” 


= Oxfords - - - $2.50 and $3.00 
$3.00 and $3.50 


Fast color eyelets used exclusively 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 
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Fitchburg and Vicinity 


Men’s clubs seem to have found congenial soil in 
the churches here. The Phelps Club at Leominster 
has made a special feature of Its social gatherings, 
where after dinner addresses on timely topics have 
been given by leading public men of our state and 
beyond. : 

Rollstone Church, Fitchburg, has a vigorous or- 
ganization. The Churchman’s Fraternal Club mem- 
bers elect service in any of three departments— 
fraternal relations, social service and spiritual 
advancement, At each meeting there are reports 
of past efforts and future plans. 

At the Calvinistie Church, Fitchburg, a Men’s 
Sunday Evening Club has for some years rendered 
assistance in the conduct and plans for the Sunday 
evening service. At this church a series of mission- 
ary services have just been held. The four mid. 


. week services during May were devoted to a study 


of Japan from the missionary standpoint. Teachers 
from the State Normal School, Dr. John C. Berry of 
Worcester, a former missionary physician in Japan, 
young people of the church and the pastor, pre- 
sented during the four evenings the geography, 
political history and ancient religions of the country, 
with the story of the early introduction of the gospel, 
its later re-establishment and the religious outlook 
of today. 

Middlesex Union Association once each year 
holds a Cadies’ Day. This year Rev. and Mrs. 
A. F. Dunnels of the Calvinistic Church, enter- 
tained atthe Y. M.C. A. Boat House, Whalom Park. 

The provisional committee for the next annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts General Association, 
has already held its fist meeting and is bent on 
securing for the meeting at Fitchburg in May, 1904, 
the largest possible attendance. WATCHMAN. 


On June 10, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Orphans’ Home, Franklin, 
N_H., was dedicated the John Kimball Chapel, 
named in honor of Deazon John Kimball of 
Concord, treasurer of the institution for the 
thirty-two years of its existence. Of this fact 
he was reminded by a boy, who presented him 
with a bouquet of thirty-two pinks. The pro- 
gram included addresses by Governor Bachel- 
der and President Tucker of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and a responsive dedicatory service. 
The chap2l is of brick with granite trim- 
mings, has a seating capacity for 200. with a 
schoolroom adj ining, and cost $10,825 The 
furnishings are the gift of Deacon and Mrs. 
Kimball, Legacies amountiog to $17,656 were 
received during the past year, bringing the 
permanent fund up to $140,438 Total receipts 
for the year were $43,980. One hundred and 
forty children have been cared for at an aver- 
age cost of $78. A new heatirg and laundry 
plant has also been added. Hon. Isaac N. 
Blodgett of Frank!tin was elected president. 
The institution is the largest of its kind in 
New England. 


DR. EATON 


will receive patients into bis home under circumstances 
most favorable for recovery. Strictly first-class. Special 
attention given to the treatment of pervous disorders. 
Location attractive and very healthful. Eight miles 
from Boston, which is easily reached by train or trolley. 
An ideal place for a convalescent. Address 


S. L. EATON, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
(Refers to the Publisher of Tie Congregationalist.) 


Educational 


NEW YORK 
New YORK, New YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


° General and College Preparatory 
F or G itlSe courses Large recreation grounds. 


Riverside Drive, 85thand 86th Sts., New York City. 


ontie 


On10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 7ist Year begins 
COLLEGE Sertember 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 

AP ve Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with 4. museums, laboratories, and gyimuasia 
Seventeen bulldings. Departments: The Cellege, the 
Academy, the Toeviogical Seminary, the Conservatory 

Music. Also courses in Drawing and Painting, anda 
four years’ Normal Course in Physical Training for 
Women. mig four instructors, 1475 students this 
year. For full information address the Hares fgg! A 

Gongs M, Jonns, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Educational 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Oo. 


_ THEOLOGICAL 
MALNE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24,1903, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 
Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


7ist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Open to college graduates. 
HARTFORD Training for active pastorate. 
Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in Missions and Relig- 7 
fous Pedagogy. 70th year begins 
Sept. 30. Address Prof. Jacobus. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903, 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
Boe poe courses of study, lectureships, and special 
acilities, 
Apply to, Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
vrof. H. M. Scort, 520 Adams St., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIG THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Berkeley, California. 
Fully equipped. Congregational. Fall term opens 


Aug. 18. Address 
J. K. MOLEAN, Pres. 


“MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 

Endowed, limited school for boys over ten. Founded 
1793. Fits for all colleges, scientific and technical 
schools. $430. No extras. For year book address 

H. H. O. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, 

* MASS. 18th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music and 
Elocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful ex- 
cursions. Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
girls. Catalogue sent on application. 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
Andover, 


Abbot Academy Mass. 


Graduate, elective and iene preparatory courses for 
girls. Fine situation ‘and buildings. Complete modern 
equipment. Tennis, basket ball, neld hockey, golf, rid- 
ing. Personal attention of teachers. Address 


Abbot Academy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easthampton, Mass. An endowed academy for boys. 
62d year begins in September, Cottage system. Blo- 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- 
sium and athietic grounds. Catalogue free 

JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. HM. D., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL - 


A. school for boys. High ana dry location. Labora- 
tories. New gymnasium, Scholarships. A vigorous 
school life. American {deals. Descriptive pamphiet, 
with many carefully execated full-page Illustrations, 
sent free on request 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUBL V. COLK, A. M., D. D. 

601A year begins Sept. 16,1903. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high schoo rac. 
uates and others, Art and Music. Experienced teachers, 
Native French and German. New brick gymnasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, feid-hockey 
=. Steam and electricity. Location healthful an: 

tiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 

and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Masa. 


Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BosTon. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY reece every ina. 
Universities, 


136 Instructors, 1361 Students from 93 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States. 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


oft Boston. ‘Neat, SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D, BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


* 
For Coll Graduates 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY tub, Saeed eer 
clove to the Courts, Four SUMOOL OF LAW 
hundred students last year. Opens Oct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY plese Graduates are 
flonal Wiinival ay SCHOOL OF MEDICINE - 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J! P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY {i xtctntance. ricctive 
vaviety. Aamis, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY sr cores ieading to- 
swcacarn.>, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
aout intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
Science. 

Household Economics are taught in theory ana 
practice and a girl leaves here prepared for the 
duties of life. 

ote advantages in Musie and Art under Boston 
masters. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue and learn our 
unique plan for a girl’s education. 4 


Cc. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. 


Women. College eye co 
Beautiful situation Golf, tennis. Can on River 
Charles. We refer by [a to Rey. Howard 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated e. 

EORGE F. JEwetr A.B. ( ), Principal. 

RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 
FRIENDS SCHOOL 

Founded by Friends over a cen! but to 
all denominations, gnaowode 24 pils enrolled, 


boysand girls. Ideal combination of chbetana home 
life. os year. ee ee 
UGUSTINE JON Principal, 
mer “providence, R. I. 


CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 


THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Prepares for any college for women. Regular and 
Special courses. Music, Art, Ya ae ee 
larly attractive home and social 
of full information address 

A. H. CAMPBELL, A. M., Ph. D. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE > 


)\\SEMINAR 


Courses. Ideal location, sup 
_ eflicient teaching force. Very 
because of endowment. Si 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. 
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For pimples, blotches, bad complexion, Hood’s 
Sarsapanila is the medicine to take—it has estab- 
fished this fact. 


AMONG the specialties brought out this season by 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton may be mentioned the 
Old English “Tudor House” ware, quaint in shape 
and decoration. Another attractive feature from 
‘Staffordshire is dessert plates with Old English 
oaching and hunting scenes. 


Y.P.5S.C,. E., DENVER, CoL.—Lowest rates and 
“best train service via B. & M.—W. S.—Nickel Plate 
Roads. Tickets on sale July 6-8, good return lim- 
ats. Splendid through Pullman tourist car service, 
also Pullman standard sleepers. Splendid opportu- 
nity to visit Denver. See local agent or write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 


TOURIST RESORTS in the West are most easily 
and comfortably reached via Nickel Plate Road; 
beautiful trains, complete tourist car service. 
Special low-rate tickets to Denver, Salt Lake, 
1 Paso and other points in Co'orado, Minnesota, 
iowa, the Dakotas, etc. Inquire of local agents 
or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


VACATION OPPORTUNITIES: low-rates, comfort- 
able train service. You may now visit almost any 
~of the beautiful Western tourist resorts at greatly 
weduced rates, via the Nickel Plate Road. If you 
are going West you cannot afford to overlook this 
_route. Inquire of local agents or L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


For YouR HEALTH’S SAKE.— Every one knows 
nowadays about sanitary plumbing and is careful 
aboutit.° But comparatively few people are aware 
of the unwholesome foes that lurk in unsanitary 
bedding and contribute to the ill health of the 
sleeper. A whole chapter on this sul ject would not 
be as instructive as a visit to the Sanitary Bedding 
#actory of the Paine Furniture Company on Canal 
Street. It is open to all visitors from 8 to 5 daily. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SPECIAL TRAIN TO DEN- 
VER.—The passenger department of the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway has arranged for a special 
train account United Society of Christian Endeavor 
Convention, Denver, July 9-13, 1903, to leave Chi- 
cago 10.30 Pp. M., Tuesday, July 7, with Pullman 
Standard and Tourist sleeping cars, free reclining 
chair cars and standard day coaches through to 
Denver without change. This special train will en- 
able Endeavorers and their friends to travel west- 
ward in congenial company and upon schedules 
arranged for their special convenience. The route 
is over the only double track railway between Chi- 
cago and the Missouri River, and will traverse the 
wich prairie and farm regions of Iowa and the 
Platte Valley of Nebraska by daylight. Only $25 
round trip from Chicago and correspondingly low 
rates from other points. Tickets good to return 
until Aug. 31. Very low side-trip rates to points in 
Colorado. For illustrated folder and full particu- 
lars address W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, 11. 


An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) 1ollowed by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
ete. These prayers are culled from a variety of sources, 
including many ancient liturgies, and are beautifu) in 
thought and in expression. 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find tris eract’y what they want for use in 
the family, perbaps while seated round the table together, 

It is daintily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 


' price is only 30 cents net. 


anit The Pilgrim Press cricace 
A New Edition of 


| Dr. Dods on the Parables. 


‘The Parables of Our Lord by Prof. Marcus Dods 
is a work of recognized merit, and has heretofore 
beenjsold in two volumes at $2.80. We now have a 
new edition, two yolumes bound in one, making a 
handsome volume of 433 pages, well bound, and we 
offer it at only $1.00 net. It is a book every pastor 


and Bible teacher needs. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
| 607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
) urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rey. ©. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
te i C. A, Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

aries. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo. Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev.C. P. Osborne 
successor to Barna 8. Snow, Room 601 Congregational 
House, Boston. A Pee sek pice seciety devoted to 
the materiai, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen, Bequests should be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY Of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00; life membership $20.00, President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward §. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge, Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches ori | pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Seeretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoolEnTy (includirg 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8 Tead, Corresponding Secretary, S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 


ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York, Missions 


in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, 
Boston oflice, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. onations may be sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, astern Representative. 


THE NATIONALCOUNOIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the nu anagement of the Trustees of the National 
ouncil).. Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- ' 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev, H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D.,; 
Cen eee atn at Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers, 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. > ; 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or atreduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. AJl contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work.. W. A, Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Oongregationalist and Christian ie 

he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo 

apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury. at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRAOT SoOIRTY prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, ete. Span- 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Donations 
and Legacies solicited. Lowis Tag, Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D. D., Field Sec., 
¥F. A. Henderson, Manager. 54 Bromfield st. Boston. 
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PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


Influence 
of Emerson 


By EDWIN D. MEAD 


12mo. 804 pp. $1 20 net. $1 30 by mail 


A careful study of Emerson’s religious 
and philosophical influence, with 
applications to our own time. An 
unpedantic survey of some interest- 
ing aspects of Emerson’s genius, 
written in Mr. Mead’s most charm- 
ing style. An important volume 
for all readers of Emerson. 


At all bookstores, or of the publishers. Send for 
attractive illustrated Builetin of New Books 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


‘ Religious Notices 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


If jewelry or anything of delicacy and value 
is to be cleaned, and you do not know how 
to do it, just ask one question: will water 


Religious and ecclestastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., puodlished under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides Jibraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


Life Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 


the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 


Rey. W.C. Stir, Secretary. W. HALL ROPHS, Treasurer. 


What DR. GEO. A. GORDON says 


Professor Park’s Memorial 


Collection of Sermons 
I find of great interest for three reasons: First, 


because of the excallent reproductions of strik- 


ing photographs of a great personality at dif- 


ferent periods of his career; second, because 


the volume contains Professor Park’s two 
famous sermons—the Judas sermon and. the 
Peter sermon; third, and chiefly, because in 
this book are two discourses of permanent 
significance —one a model memorial sermon, 
namely that on Moses Stuart, the other the 
professor’s sermon on “‘ The Theology of the 
Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings,” a 
discourse which I am inclined to think the 
greatest ever preached by any minister in this 
country. Yours very truly, 

GEORGE A. GORDON, 

Old South Chureb, Boston. 

This memorial volume, compiled by his 
daughter, is worthy of a place in every min- 
ister’s library, and, as the Interior says, 
“ought to become a classic for students pre- 
paring for the pulpit.” 

Price $1.50 net. 


If any minister wishes to examine it before 
purchasing, he may do so by filling out the 
coupon below. 


The Pilgrim Press fyion 
Address either house as most convenient. 
Please mail me a copy of the Memorial 
Volume of Sermons by Prof Edwards A 
Park, for which I will remit $1.60 within 30 
days or will return the book in perfect con- 
dition, postpaid. 


ERED hth uA asiineseKi ovwvdibisspitvsves obadeioes 


Name and address. 


injure ‘Gigle 


do damage.: 


If not, you can wash it in 
Ivory Soap suds. Pure soap and water will 
make all sorts of dainty things as clean as 
when new, but be sure that the soap is pure, 
for uncombined alkali, grease, rosin and 
the other ingredients of ordinary soaps may 


Ivory Soap 
994%, Per Cent. Pure. 


Spectat aoa No. 10 
Yale Lectures 
on Preaching 


By R. W. DALE, D.D. 


This valuable book by one of our 
foremost English divines is one every 
minister will find profitable for reading 
and study. Published at $1.50. 

We offer the remainder of the edition 
while they last at 


75 cts. each postpaid 


Watch for our next special bargain. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


New York Boston Chicago 


‘ania Free 


82-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
for Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


Waste) man having professional or busi 
ness experience. Call or write. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers vy each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per 


Working Housekeeper, for fam two ladies 
by August. Country; near New York. ae gompetent 
woman, child not an obstacle. Address A. 0. L.,26, care 
The Congregationalst, Boston, 


Tutor. Large experience, preparatory college 
teaching. Will receive for sammer or year or 
girisat home. Best care and Instruction. 

country house, near city and mountains. 

Address Professor Carrier 6, Northampton, 


Rooms and Board at the Dew! 
Reach, near the shore, and at rates, 
tion made to mipisters and thetr families. Cots for boys 
and lads, single or in Rroupe, 63 cents a week. Ad 
Rev. J.P. Bixby, Revere, Mass. 


- 

Summer Boarders Wanted on 
the Berkshire Hills. First-class 
large lawn, maple shade trees and 
roads, one-fourth mie from vill 
South Kgremont, Mass, Berkshire Co, 
House. 


> 
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and Christian World 


Volume LXXXVILI 
Number 26 


Event and Comment 


Next Week 
The July Christian World Number 


(Of special interest to persons aitending the National 
Education Association) 


A Cover Portrait of President Eliot with an Appre= 
ciation by Rey. George A. Gordon, D. D. 

A Group of Chicago Women Educators, their Per= 
sonality and their Work, by Ella G. Ives. 

On Horseback Through the Yellowstone Park 
(with original illustrations), by Rev. C. H. Patton, 
D. D. 

The Outlook for Religion in the Far West, by 
H. A. Bridgman. 

Americans as Sargent Portrays Them, by Estelle 
M. Hurl. 

Work Among the Breaker Boys, by Allan Suth= 
erland. 

The Stolen Coat (a story), by Alice Brown. 

A Sabbath on the Equator, by Rev. E. E. Strong, 
D. D. 


What Gervais Gave to His Country (a story), 
by Caroline K. Herrick. 


Commencement Sunday at 

“Eee Amherst was made notable 
‘eatures 7: 

by the unveiling of an ex- 
cellent likeness of Dr. Joseph Hardy 
Neesima, whose service to modern Japan 
as a Christian educator can scarcely be 
overestimated: President Hopkins of 
Williams warped youth against modern 
atheistic, pessimistic and realistic fiction 
and urged them if they must. be pagan to 
be pagans of the old noble Stoic type. 
President Seeley of Smith College told the 
young women graduating that “suffrage 
is not a natural right but a political ex- 
pedient ”’ and that their influence on civic 
life is not dependent upon the: ballot. 
President Buckham of the University of 
Vermont defended American business 
men and captains of industry from the 
charge so often brought against them 
that they are sordid, materialistic and 
cruel in their business relations. Presi- 
dent Hyde of Bowdoin differentiated be- 
tween the evils of life and the sins of 
men, and pointed out the particular mis- 
sion of the educated man in putting an 
end to the evils of ignorance. Rey. Dr. 
George A. Gordon set forth to Welles- 
ley’s students the various forms of friend- 


_ ship and the different ways in which 


sisterliness may be revealed, the highest 
form being service of the humble and the 
inferior by the superior woman. At 
Abbot Academy Rey. Allen E. Cross of 
the Old South Church, Boston, preached 
an original and suggestive sermon on the 


_ Missing Elective, and showed how defec- 


tive our educational system is in its ab- 


gence of provision for training in the art 


of prayer or talking with God. At Yale 
President Hadley’s address was an ex- 


position of the reason why mankind 
 reveres self-abnegnation and a social 


spirit in its heroes more than any other 
qualities. The formal opening of the 


great Woolsey Auditorium and the dedi- 
cation of the splendid new Woodberry 
organ came the night before, and was an 
imposing function. Yale now has an 
adequate audience room where her-great 
academic functions may be held, to the 
comfort of not less than three thousand 
people. 


The calling of the preacher 
is still honored by the se- 
lection of speakers for bac- 
calaureate addresses, the large majority 
being ministers. Several editors also ap- 
pear in the list, with here and there one in 
some other profession. But nearly all the 
addresses were of the nature of sermons. 
The religious note was the dominant one 
in all these messages to young men and 
women passing from school and college to 
the responsibilities of active life in the 
world. The Commencement season wit- 


Commencement 
Preaching 


‘nesses anew to the fact that the American 


people regard religion as essential to the 
success of their youth and to the life of 
their nation, 


‘*Shall he attend the 
university or the col- 
lege?’”’ This is a question which many 
families are discussing, and many stu- 
dents who are approaching the end of their 
preparatory studies. No categorical an- 
swer would apply toall. The university 
may offer the broader outlook to the youth 
whose vision is adapted toit. The college 
life, however, gives to the undergraduate 
a social value often not found in the uni- 
versity. ‘‘These are hordes, not socie- 
ties,’ said a Commencement orator at a 
school anniversary last week, as he was 
describing the big classes of the univer- 
sity. Many a young man of retiring dis- 
position or uncertain of himself is lost in 
such a multitude. He does not discover 
himself during his whole course, and thus 
fails to get one chief gain of higher edu- 
cation. In the college the student knows 
all his own class through daily contact, 
knows the president and faculty, and 
many in the other classes. He feels him- 
self a part of the whole institution and all 
its varied forms of life unite to mold him. 
The average youth, in our judgment, se- 
cures richer results through belonging to 
a college than through membership in se- 
lected departments of a university. In 
post graduate studies he will usually find 
the greatest advantage in the university. 


University or College 


Elséwhere in this paper 
Preparatory Schools wil] be found reference 
ore) os gaan to the significant hap- 
penings at Bradford Academy, and at 


Phillips Exeter and Phillips Andover 


during the past week. Anything that 


contributes to strengthening these an- 
cient and honorable preparatory schools 
and others like them is to be welcomed 
with delight. The public high school 
serves admirably for some youth. The 
old-fashioned academy and preparatory 
school suits others better. The atmos- 
phere that age creates few public schools 
can have, and the spirit of comradeship 
and esprit de corps that dormitory life 
and society life establish is admirable in 
the main. Moreover the Christian pre- 
paratory school such as New England set 
up in the days of its glory and such as 
our denominational Education Society is 
fostering now in the West and Interior is 
a factor in making Christian citizens that 
the state-supported secular school never 
can be. It is significant of the impor- 
tance which the secondary school has in 
the thought of one of our Napoleons of 
education that President Harper of Chi- 
cago University has just announced that 
Chicago University expects to put no less 
than $3,000,000 into establishing and en- 
riching the preparatory schools in and 
about Chicago which are affiliated with 
the university and which feed it. 


The home secretary of 
the American Board will 
complete ten years of 
service next October, at which time he 
will retire from that office. He was 
elected to succeed Dr. E. K. Alden at the 
time when differences of opinion as to 
the policy of the board reached their 
climax, and the task to which he was 
called was difficult. He has served the 
board with consistent fidelity and to the 
full measure of his ability. He has been 
clerk of the Prudential Committee during 
his entire term, and when at times the 
other secretaries have been absent or ill 
he has had temporary charge of every 
mission and nearly all the publications of 
the board. He has presented the work of 
foreign missions effectively in a large 
number of the churches. His decade of 
labor and study has made him familiar 
with the whole field of missions, and his 
retirement will take away from the rooms 
a valued officer and friend. Dr. Daniels 
has been absent for a vacation of several 
weeks on the Pacific coast. He has now 
returned to Boston and will perform the 
duties of his office, except the corre- 
spondence with the churches, until the 
annual meeting at Manchester, N. H., 
next October. 


Retirement of 
Secretary Daniels 


Owing partly to the com- 
ing of Mr. H. W. Hicks 
into the secretariat of 
the American Board and of Mr. Don O. 


A Campaign for 
the Young People 
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Shelton into that of the Home Mission- 
ary Society, both of whom are young men 
touched with the aggressive Y. M. C. A. 
spirit, there has been a marked increase 
of effort in those societies to deepen and 
extend the interest of young people in 
missionary work. With that end in view 
several conferences were held in different 
parts of New England last winter and 
now the six societies have heartily united 
in planning a movement on a broad basis 
which promises to secure for the boards 
in due time the support and service of 
our energetic, enthusiastic Congrega- 
tional youth. Ata meeting in New York 
last week of representatives of the six 
societies, their special executive commit- 
tees were asked to create a committee on 
young people’s missidnary work consist- 
ing of one representative of each society. 
That committee, when constituted will 
plan helpful conferences at important 
centers to discuss the best methods of 
developing vital interest and ¢ffective ac- 
tion in the local churches. It will also 
prepare and issue aspecial young people’s 
literature of missions and devise plans 
for interesting in missions young business 
men of our churches. This is a large 
undertaking but the men behind the 
movement are capable of carrying ‘it 
to success. Aggressive work at home 
and abroad needs no one thing more than 
the warm, persistent support of Christian 
young people under thirty years of age. 
The new department in the Missionary 
Herald for this special purpose is a step 
in the right direction. We shall follow 
with interest the carrying out of the ex- 
cellent ideas formulated at New York. 


A recent paragraph in these 
columns has called forth 
comment, especially on the 
ground that public opinion on moral ques- 
tions must be stimulated by personal 
appeals or it is too sluggish to express 
itself. Our paragraph was suggested by 
several requests to write to public officials 
representing that various measures ought 
to be taken by them, particularly by a 
personal letter from Mr. Herbert Welsh 
urging us to demand from the President, 
the secretary of war and other officials, 
the full publication of the report of Gen- 
eral Miles on the Philippines. Mr. Welsh 
intimated in his letter that parts of the 
publication had been withheld for un- 
worthy reasons and evidently sought to 
impress these officials that there was a 
spontaneous outburst of indignant public 
sentiment against theiraction. Secretary 
of War Root, in response to an inquiry 
from the New York Independent, replies 
that he has been informed that Mr. Welsh 
addressed letters to all the persons named 
in Who’s Who in America, 11,151 in num- 
ber. Of these, 76 wrote as requested, 98 
forwarded Mr. Welsh’s letter to the War 
Department, 18 of them without comment 
and 80 with strong expressions of disap- 
proval of it. The silence of the 11,377 
other persons to whom the letter was 
sent was no less significant. The 76 per- 
sons who wrote asking for the fall publi- 
cation of General Miles’s report were 
informed by the secretary of war that 
the report had been published in full two 
weeks before Mr. Welsh’s letter was sent 
—as had been plainly stated in the press. 
This effort to impress the Administration 
as to the state of public opinion seems to 


Making Public 
Opinion 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


have succeeded somewhat differently from 
Mr. Welsh’s expectation. The suggestion 
we intended to make and would make 
now, is that persons appealed to by would- 
be reformers to make public opinion 
should carefully examine the statements, 
to see if they are true, on which they are 
asked to base their arguments addressed 
to public officials. 


For a score of years an 
association bearing the 
above name has held an 
annual session—first at Niagara Falls, 
later at Thousand Islands Park, and 
since 1886 at Clifton Springs, the late Dr. 
Foster generously «ffering the members 
free entertainment for a full week in the 
buildings and grounds of the great sani- 
tarium. From the beginning the assem- 
blage has been unique in that it is con- 
stituted exclusively of missionaries; in- 
cluding not only those at home on fur- 
lough, but veterans permanently retired 
and also persons under appointment for 
the foreign field. In all more than 1,100 
members have been enrolled, and in the 
recent gathering nearly 160 were present, 
representing all the leading denomina- 
tions, and coming from almost every un- 
evangelized region under the sun, includ- 
ing. about forty each from India and 
China, with half as many more each from 
Africa, Japan, Turkey, South America, 
etc. Three daily sessions were held in 
the tabernacle, seating 500, which Dr. 
Foster built largely for ‘the uses of the 
union. From first to last slight place 
was given to theorizing or argument, but 
facts and experiences were presented 
in refreshing abundance, the numerous 
speakers confining themselves mainly to 
what they had seen and had heard. Each 
evening one or more of the great fields 
was presented, the missionaries repre- 
senting them sitting together upon the 
platform and each one in turn setting 
forth some phase of the situation. . Other 
sessions were devoted to medical mis- 
sions, to the intellectual and industrial 
side of evangelization. The American 
Board was represented by nearly a score 
of persons, including Dr. Chauncey Good- 
rich and wife of the North China Mis- 
sion, Mrs. Mary A, Williams and Mrs. 
Lydia C. Davis of the Shansi Mission, 
with Dr. J. H. House of the European 
Turkey Mission and Miss Ellen M. Stone. 
Such meetings not only make for Chris- 
tian unity but they call the attention of 
many outsiders to the dignity and joy of 
the missionary calling. 


The International 
Missionary Union 


The Anglican Bishop 
of Worcester has 
just made the in- 
teresting admission that the Education 
Act had put back for decades the growth 
of amicable relations between churchmen 
and labor leaders in England. Prosecu- 
tions of Nonconformists under the act, 
for nonpayment of rates, have begun in 
Derbyshire, and the Passive Resistance 
League’s representative and eminent 
Nonconformist leaders have been in 
court witnessing the first trials and hold- 
ing mass meetings of citizens interested 
sympathetically in the outcome of the 
cases. The differenceof opinion between 
Principal Fairbairn and Prof. John Massie 
and other Oxford Nonconformists as to 


English Dilferences 
over the Education Act 


the Passive Resistance movement grows 
acute, both Principal Fairbairn and Pro- 
fessor Massie having written letters to 
the Times setting forth their respective 
positions. The British Week’y does not 
hesitate to pronounce Principal Fair- 
bairn’s letter amazing in its credulity — 
as to what fine things may be expected 
from the Anglican laity and clergy in 
carrying out the act, and it proceeds 
to show how in case after case the make- 
up of the new councils has been adverse 
to Free Churchmen. 


Great Britain formally, — 
aud several of the other 
European Powers infor- 
mally, haye made known to the new 
Servian dynasty that recognition of it is 
dependent upon the new king’s arrest 
and punishment of the men guilty of the 
horrible murders which made possible 
his election. Russia and Austria, while 
they have in a way recognized the new 
king, also are included in this protest. 
The plight of the new monarch is trying. 
The army which made him caused the 
massacre. To even attempt to punish 
the guilty will imperil his tenure. But 
to be boycotted by Europe is a fact not 
pleasant to contemplate, either from the 
standpoint of peace of mind or of polit- 
ical security. Weare glad to know that 
the United States is standing with Great 
Britain in this matter. Mr. Jackson, 
who is both minister to Greece and Servia, 
was on his way to Belgrade when the 
overturn came, and will not present his 
credentials to King Peter until the latter 
has made his policy clear by his deliver- 
ance at the time of his formal recogni- - 
tion. The religious ceremonies in Bel- 
grade last week, at which the metropol- 
itan of the Orthodox-Greek Church ac- 
cepted the massacre as “a work of God”’ 
and proclaimed the loyalty of the church 
to the new dynasty, shocked Christen- 
dom, and should have made thousands of 
conyerts in Europe to the p of 
separation of Church and State. A free 
church is not forced to assign to God 
deeds that are ungodly, 


A King—but 
Under Suspicion 


With collapse of the United 
States Ship Building Com- 
pany and the effort of cred- 
itors to secure themselves against loss, 
litigation has begun in the courts of Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey to attach property 
of the United States in. the form of new 
vessels for the navy now building in the 
shipyards of the trust that has gone to 
pieces. Attorney-General Knox, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Moody and back of them 
the Cabinet and the President are assert- 
ing the supremacy of the nation over the 
state. They deny the right of state 
courts to hinder in any way the efforts of 
the Federal authorities to complete the 
vessels now building or to so deal with 
them as to further national interests. It 
is an interesting new development of the 
perpetual clash between state and nation 
in which victory more and f goes 
with the larger unit. The of 
the nation in matters concerning itself 
was a principle of law settled long ago. 
National defense dependent ade- 
quately equipped and ntl 
navy cannot be hindered by the 

litigants in state courts. 


The State vs. 
the Nation 


27 June 1603 
~ 
SMEs Ponce The death of Cardinal 
eer Vaughan, highest dig- 
ee eer nitary of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England, removes a 
representative of one of the old aristo- 
eratic English Catholic families, whose 
social sympathies have been far less 
prominent than were Cardinal Manning’s, 
whose relations with Protestantism have 
been invariably hostile, whose co-opera- 
tion with the Irish Catholics has been 
half-hearted, and whose policy as a whole 
has been obscurantist and detrimental to 
the interests of Catholicism in England. 
Major J. B. Pond, lecture manager for 
nearly thirty years, under whose auspices 
many of the most eminent American and 
British authors, explorers and celebrities 
of yarious sorts have toured the country 
to their and his enrichment, died last 
week in Jersey City, after an operation 
involving amputation of a leg. Major 
Pond was a rough-hewn character, with 
an eye for success, whose reminiscences 
_ of the celebrated people whom he has 
_ known and toured with are unlike any 
other reminiscences in their naivete. The 
“lyceum” of old and the present-day pro- 
fessionally-directed lecture system have 
done much to make the American people 
an intelligent people, and of professional 
managers no man has done more for this 
form of popular education than Major 
Pond. 


Where The Sunday School 
Editorial Association Halts 


The lesson editors held their annual 
session, June 16-18, at Clifton, Mass., in 
“Dike Rock Cottage,” the delightful 
home of Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, chairman 
_of the executive committee of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association, 
Public attention would have been at- 
tracted to such a gathering, no matter 
where held, because of the large in- 
terests involved, but in this case great 
_ expectation was aroused by the herald- 

ing that was given it through the daily 

papers. Neyer was an assembly of any 
sort better exploited beforehand. 
With the exception of the Presbyterian 

(North) and the Southern Baptist, whose 
_ lesson editors were unavoidably absent, 
; all the principal denominations, North 
~ and South, and many of the smaller ones, 
were represented, together with a num- 
ber of private publishers. The constitu- 
ency for which these editors stand is 
about fifteen millions, while the circula- 
tion of their periodicals runs away up 
into the seven figures. 

The Christian world ought to gain 
much from the coming together of men 
engaged in work so important. Pre- 
sumptiyely, each denominationa! publish- 


~~ ing house is employing the best editor it 


ean fiad to have charge of its lesson helps. 
By consultation, comparison and discus- 
sion, results should be reached that will 
_ make the lesson periodicals of all much 
better. Im this session there was the 
freest and frankest expression of opin- 
ions, without disturbing at all the sense 


- of brotherhood. Each one contributed 


’ what he could to the good of all. The 
thought of being competing rivals seemed 
to have been dismissed, while that of be- 

ing co-workers took its place. The idea 


| hater, by which maps, illustra- 
and such lesson material as Orient- 


‘not receive a majority vote. 
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alisms, etc., should become accessible to 
all, was reduced to experimentation. 

While in these and other particulars 
the session has done much in which we 
can cordially rejoice, in two respects the 
gathering was disappointing. First was 
its refusal in any way to recognize the 
Religious Education Association. It de- 
clined to do so simple a thing as to pass a 
resolution saying that it would be glad to 
receive any help which that organization 
might be able to giveit. This action was 
due to the feeling of the majority that 
the Religious Education Association, in 
spite of its expressed denial, is likely. to 
be a rival to the International Sunday 
School Association. Let the Religious 
Education Association show that it can 
be a valuable coadjutor and nothing 
else before we lend any countenance to 
it—this was the sentiment which pre- 
vailed. A fairer and more Christian at- 
titude, certainly, was not too much to 
expect from the lesson editors. 

The second disappointment lies in its 
attitude with relation to advanced courses. 
For some reason or other the lesson edi- 
tors have experienced a great change of 
heart. Two years ago they unanimously 
requested the International Lesson Com- 
mittee to prepare an advanced course of 
lessons. It was because of their urging 


that a course was prepared. That course. 


was turned down by the Denver conven- 
tion. The Lesson Editors’ Association is 
now so divided that a higher course would 
Here again 
they were frightened at a bugbear, the 
idea of breaking still further into the 
scheme of one lesson for all the school. 
One would think that they had studied 
pedagogics to little purpose, or had not 
studied it at all. Some of them have the 
Utopian idea of making up for the de- 
fects of the International lesson system 
by graded supplemental studies of five to 
ten minutes’ duration, extending from 
the simple to the profoundest matters of 
Bible study, which is much like making 
the sprinkling of a few drops of water 
upon one take the place of a bath. If 
the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, its lesson committee and the lesson 
editors all declare that there shall be no 
graded system of lessons, they must not 
be surprised if by their attitude they pre- 
pare the way for a convention that will 
give to the people one for which there is 
such a loud demand—a demand, not from 
ignoramuses or cranks, but from our best 
educators and most intelligent and in- 
structed laymen. The best way to pre- 
vent a split is to make it possible for 
those with high and sensible ideals to re- 
main in the association with self-respect. 


The value of the symbol was well revealed 
last week in Boston. The Liberty Bell, which 
rang out in Philadelphia the peals of joy 
which announced the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was loaned for a season 
to Boston to be a featurein the Seventeenth 
of June celebration. It had homage from 
thousands of people drawn to Boston from a 
territory many miles distant from the golden 
dome. Children were made to feel that to 
touch it was a sacrament. Adults cheered 
and wept as it passed along the streets. Ad- 
mirable was the forethought that arranged 
that on its way back to the City of Brotherly 
Love it should be taken down to Plymouth 
and placed side by side for a brief time with 
sacred Plymouth Rock. 


‘shall not for many a year, perhaps. 
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How the Revival May Come 


We are all seeking something that shall 
make church life more potent and the 
Christian religion more effective in the 
world. In behalf of this we hold conven- 
tions, initiate forward movements and 
plan fresh campaigns. But in many 
minds the conviction is growing that 
what we need is not an expedient but a 
dynamic, and observant menon the watch- 
towers of Zion are beginning to point out 
this need in language that must compel 
attention. On another page in this issue 
we give space to an extract from the ser- 
mon of Dr. van Dyke before the last 
Presbyterian General Assembly and to 
another from the sermon preached by 
Rev. E. M. Chapman to delegates from 
the Vermont Congregational churches as- 
sembiled at Burlington week before last. 
We count them among the most signifi- 
cant utterances in which the season 
abounds and we ask our readers to ponder’ 
upon the words quoted. They have appli- 
cation not alone to the bodies to which 
they were first addressed but to the ques- 
tioning, yearning mood to be found in so 
many of our churches the country over. 

Both men say in substance that the 
recovery of vital, enthusiastic faith will 
bring to the individual Christian and the 
church the inward peace and the out- 
propagating power which now they seem 
to lack. Both men sense and appreciate 
the modifications in Christian theology 
necessitated by the modern movement 
in thought, and it is worth noting that 
it is from such men as they and not from 
the ultra orthodox camp that this sum- 
mons comes. And they are right. We 
all need to heed the call. The progress 
of Christianity in the apostolic days, its 
advance among non-Christian nations, 
can be understood only as we realize how 
much their faith meant to the apostles 
and missionaries personally. Because it 
made them pure and happy and hopeful 
they were able to spread the contagion 
of that kind of living wherever they 
went. 

So it will always be. If we have little 
power to attract men into the Christian 
life it is because we do not convince our 
friends and our neighbors that we have 
richer resources, firmer hopes and more 
enduring comfort than they possess. Once 
let the world about us see that our belief 
in Jesus Christ makes us strong to do 
and patient to suffer the will of God, and 
into that part of the world which we 
touch daily will come little by little a 
desire and an asking for the sources of 
our peace and our strength. To win our 
associates to Christ, then, we shall not 
have to join any special society or adopt 
any particular methods, but the life that. 
is in us will bring to birth in them its 
prototype. 

We have been passing through a period 
of severe criticism and reconstruction. 
We have not emerged from it yet and 
But. 
Christian preachers ought never to put 
the emphasis on the modifications of 
faith but on its substance. We are not 
to spend our entire life in verifying our 
beliefs, not even in clarifying and broad- 
ening them. We must live upon*them. 
We must go into the chamber of death 
relying upon them. We must venture 
out on these beliefs into the sea of hu- 
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man doubt and need, confident that they 
will not only hold us but will prove a 
refuge to many storm-tossed ones. 

After all, is there in these advanced 
days such a tremendous overturning of 
cherished beliefs? Are the being of God, 
the fact of Christ, the reality of the moral 
struggle, the peace and the victory which 
come to those who persevere in disciple- 
ship and service any less certain to our 
thought and vision than they were to our 
fathers? We do not believe it. All the 
preacher needs to do is to grasp and set 
forth the things that have not been and 
cannot be shaken. All the humble every- 
day Christian needs to do is to renew and 
strengthen his faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, in his message and his mission. 
To such a believer all things are as pos- 
sible in the twentieth as in the first cen- 
tury. Hecan himself go in the strength 
and joy of his Lord day by day. He can 
communicate, perhaps through bis lips, 
certainly through his life, to his neighbor 
the secret of gladsome and triumphant 
living. That is how the revival may 
come, 


Peacemakers 


It is wonderfully easy to stir up a fight 
over religious matters. The dispute may 
begin about a method of administration, 
such as the incorporation of the church ; 
or a theological question, such as adop- 
tion ot a creed; ora personal difference, 
such as the discipline of a member, It 
seems to grow of itself, especially in small 
towns. It becomes the general topic of 
conversation. Neighbors take opposite 
sides, Families are divided, friends es- 
tranged by it. 

The most persistent fighters are usu- 
ally conscientious persons whose eyes are 
fixed on the object of the quarrel and 
whose minds are absorbed by it. They 
come to look on it as a holy war. From 
thinking of their opponents as mistaken, 
they soon come to regard them as de- 
ceitful and untrustworthy. Groups are 
formed who discuss the character of 
those on the other side, who welcome, 
enlarge and sometimes invent stories 
that disparage them. They even pray 
together over the strife, and take the 
Lord into their confidence as of their 
party. 

It must be said regretfully that in 
many of these quarrels which blight com- 
munities, the pastor is the leader of one 
party against the other. His support is 
sought by both sides, and if either party 
secures it, that party is usually aided by 
circumstances to make him the leading 
issue, 

The consequences of these church quar- 
rels receive slight consideration by either 
party during the heat of the conflict. If 
they could see how great and permanent 
evils are likely to follow they would 
pause. War often has been declared 
confidently and even hilariously with no 
thought of the aftermath of battlefields. 

The minister who allows himself to be- 
come the leader of a party instead of the 
pastor of the church commits himself to 
persons who, however loyal to him, stand 
before, the community as partisans of a 
man who needs defense. He is almost 
certain not to remain long in that pastor- 
ate. The record of a church divided 
under his’ ministry follows him, even 
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though he move across the continent. 
Some conscientious men and women 
whom he has led his party against be- 
lieve that he has wronged them. Their 
verdict spreads. The fact that the minis- 
ter was the pastor of a party goes far to 
sustain their verdict. Able and devoted 
men are handicapped by a record of this 
sort which has followed them for many 
years. Young ministers of high purpose 
and promise are being drawn aside from 
their work to which they have conse- 
crated their lives, and that by men older 
than themselves, often church officers 
who honor and love the pastors whose 
future they are helping to hamper. 

The consequences to churches which 
have been drawn into quarrels are worse 
than to their pastors. The minister soon 
moves away. The contending parishion- 
ers become permanently distrustful of 
one another. Often the members in the 
minority organize a new church. They 
appeal to the community for sympathy 
and divide it. After awhile the acute 
dispute becomes chronic. Then it passes 
on to a new generation as an inherited 
disease. We know communities still torn 
over church quarrels more than half a 
century old. The original fighters are 
dead. The cause of the division has been 
forgotten but the divided churches re- 
main, sometimes of the same denomina- 
tion, sometimes of different denomina- 
tions. Intermarriages occur and the 
strife is renewed over the question which 
church the new family shall attend. 
Each. fresh accession to the village life 
stirs afresh the embers of discord into 
flame as both sides repeat the arguments 
why the new comers should choose this 
church or the other. 

We have drawn no picture of the im- 
agination. We could point to a number 
of communities who would recognize 
their history in this sketch. There are 
others. in which the strife is in its initial 
stage. In these are great opportunities 
for Christian service. Men and women 
who can keep cool heads and warm hearts, 
who would save the minister even from 
himself, who can discern the good in 
those on both sides, and turn attention 
from the evil, who have mercy on the 
children that as they grow to maturity 
will be drawn into the quarrel if it con- 
tinues, have a divine call to do the Mas- 
ter’s will at such a time. Let them see 
how small things. are inflated to look like 
great principles which must be defended 
at any cost. Let them quietly arrest the 
stories that travel fast for the disparage- 
ment of their brethren and neighbors. 
Let them read daily in private the thir- 
teenth chapter of first Corinthians, and 
pray lovingly for the pastor and for all 
the congregation. Let them look not on 
their own things but on the things of oth- 
ers. Let them rejoice in every sign of 
returning harmony. Thus they will earn 
for themselves our Lord’s verdict of ap- 
proval, ‘Blessed are the peacemakers: 
for they shall be called sons of God.”’ 


The retirement from official and formal serv- 
ice as pastor of Union Chapel, Manchester, 
Eng., of Rey. Dr. Alex. Maclaren, brings to 
a close one of the noblest ministries that 
the Christian Charch in England has seen in 
many a day. The British Weekly credits 
him with having altered the whole manner of 
British preaching, and doubts whether any 
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preacher of the last fifty years, not excepting 
F. W. Robertson, has had a more profound» 
and penetrating and transforming power. 
This may be true as to method of preaching, 
but it will be questioned as to body of thought 
set forth. 


Social Democracy in Germany 


‘“‘T regard socialism as an emphemeral — 
phenomenon,” said Emperor William of | 
Germany three years ago, addressing a 
body of students and officers assembled 
at Charlottenburg. In the light of the 
steady increase of the vote of the Social 
Democratic party for more than a decade 
now it might occur to Herr Bebel or 
another leader of the masses to retort 


that they regard a monarchical form of ~ 


government as not destined to live long. 

On the ruins of “defunct and betrayed 
Liberalism,’ to quote Francis de Pres- 
sense, there is growing up on the Conti- 
nent of Europe a great party with demo- 
cratic aims, but hoping for a democracy 
that is social rather than individualistic 
in its aims.and method. As Liberalism 
wanes and as autocracy claims—futilely 
—greater sanctity and power the increase 
in the number of adherents of the social 
program increases. Nor are signs lacking 
that in Great Britain and in the United 
States the Socialistic party bids fair to 
grow at the expense of a disintegrating 
*‘ Liberalism”. and “‘ Democracy.” 

The meaning of the parliamentary elec- 
tions just held in Germany is clear to 
him who runs if he will but read. Power 
is slipping away from the hands of the 
old landed aristocracy. Some of it has 
found shelter in the hands of a new class 
of rich captains of industry. But both 
have to reckon with the increasing polit- 


ical strength of the wage-earning and the 


consuming middle class. A Ministry de- 
pendent upon parliamentary indorsement 
of its policy for its life even now would 
fall. Such legislation as the Emperor 
and the Ministry can procure harmoniz- 
ing with policies which the masses dis- 
approve they get only through trades 
with the party of the Center. Thus the 
emperor goes to Canossa, and the Roman 
Church rules virtually in Protestant Ger- 
many. : 

Hostile to republicanism so long as it 
dared to be hostile, the Roman Catholic 
Church in South America, France and 
the United States now kisses the hand it 
once spurned. Today it is the bulwark 
of conservatism in France, Italy, Ger- 
many against the new uprising of the 
masses against bourgeoise exploitation of 
the many by the few. Some day it may 
capitulate to social democracy just as it 
did to individualistic democracy, but in 
the meantime it will be anathematized by 
the masses, and will play into the hands 
of secularism which, alas, is the darker 
side of the present day drift toward so- 
cialism the world over. This spirit is re- 
flected strikingly in Zola’s powerful story, 
Truth. Robert Blatchford, leader of the 
English Socialists, is now an avowed op- 
ponent of religion. 7. 

Fortunately it may be said that both 
in France and Germany with the emerg- 
ence of the socialistic propaganda from 
the condition of theory only to one of po- 
litical responsibility has come a lessening 
of the radicalism, an increase of the op- 
portunist spirit and a willingness 
rather than a desire to revolt. 
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this fact which indicates that, with the 
absorption of the left wing of the Lib- 
erals of Germany, France and England, 
social democracy will be a less disturbing 
factor in history than Emperor William 
and the Vatican and individualistic Prot- 
estantism imagine. 

It is a deeply significant fact that de- 
fense of property has made partners in 
political affairs of orthodox Protestants 
and Roman Catholics in Holland. Men 
with memories of bitter feuds fought out 
on the field of battle; men with funda- 
mentally different convictions respecting 
religion on its doctrinal and institutional 
sides are supporting the Kuyper Ministry. 

Shall we see something of the kind in 
this country sooner or later? Already 
there are signs of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants drawing together on the 
matter of marriage and divorce as an 
offset against laxity born of individual- 
ism gone to seed. Socialism gone to seed 
is equally lax on this vital matter. 

By evolution and not by revolution po- 
litical man will pass, as has thoughtful 
religious man, from individualism to so- 
cialism, because dire experience will teach 
him that ‘‘every system involving com- 
munity of interest must always fail until 
@ man has as much appetite for what is 
right as for food—until a man’s con- 
science grips him as painfully if he does 
not do right as his stomach does if he 
neglects to take nourishment.’’ Prema- 
ture socialization will teach everywhere 
as it is now teaching Australians, that 
the greed of all may be as rapacious as 
the greed of one. 


The Christian as a Citizen 


The better the men the better the 
nation. Good citizenship requires in its 
own sphere the highest qualities.. If you 
lower the average of humanity, you in- 
jure the material with which national 
life must build. If you raise the average 
of manliness, making stronger and purer 
men, you are exalting the nation. Is 
there any method for the essential bet- 
tering of men more effective than simple 
and active faith in Christ as the Re- 


ts deemer and example of men? . 


The present influence of Christian citi- 
zens is not all that could be wished, but 
it is beyond all reasonable question the 
best element of our national life. It is 
not ideal, it is not beyond severe and just 
criticism, but when all is said it is the 
leaven that isleaveningthelump. Chris- 
tian faith and the atmosphere created 
and sustained by Christian faith are the 
mainstays of civic righteousness. 

Men have found fault with the influ- 
ence of the Christian spirit in national 
life on two opposite grounds. It is urged 
that Christians are too broad, because 
they feel themselves citizens of a world- 
wide kingdom ; and, on the other side, 
that they are too narrow, bound to impos- 
sible ideals of unpractical righteousness 
and so unfitted to accept those compro- 
mises without which popular government 
is impossible. These are indubitable ex- 
tremes of Christian thinking which in 
some individuals have worked against 
patriotism and destroyed good citizen- 
ship, but they are excesses of tendencies 
which in their right proportion are of the 
utmost value to the state. The world- 
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wide community of Christian sympathy 
guards the nation from the folly and loss 
of a narrow-minded greed and arrogance, 
while the Christian’s insistence on ideal 
righteousness is a continual call to the 
people to come up to a higher level of 
moral life. 

It must be remembered that we are 
dealing neither with ideal Christians 
nor with a perfect state. The perfected 
Christians are all in heaven, the Chris- 
tian citizens on earth are only working 
toward perfection. And the imperfec- 
tion of the state would fill us with de- 
spair if we did not believe also in its 
perfectability. The extreme of world 
citizenship is to be cured by an active 
participation in the work of the nation to 
which we owe allegiance; the extreme 
of insistence for others upon an ideal 
righteousness which cannot be sustained 
in practice must be avoided by a wise 
application of the higher Christian laws 
of proportion and good sense. 

Were there in any state or town or city 
a solid nucleus of Christian citizens, right- 
eous themselves and bearing witness by 
their lives to righteousness, alert, studi- 
ous of public interests, faithful in public 
duty, considerate of the rights of others 
and strict in their judgment of the serv- 
ants whom they place in office, the way 
of reform and of improvement would be 
far easier than it is. It is the inatten- 
tion, the listlessness and division of Chris- 
tian people, or their impracticability, 
upon which professional political jobbery 
thrives. 

We ought to take more satisfaction in 
our citizenship. It is something to be 
proud of to be an American of these 
United States, a citizen of our state and 
town. We can never get the best that 
this relation offers us without faithful- 
ness. Our political relation is an oppor- 
tunity of influence for Christ. On this 
side also we have a talent, which too 
many of us, by inattention of thought 
and neglect of duty are hiding away un- 
used, to our own discredit and great loss 
in the day of Christ. ; 


In Brief 


Western Reserve University made Prof. 
George Adam Smith a Doctor of Laws last 
week. Thus doctored he will surely recover 
his health. 


Scanning the list of prize winners at Colum- 
bia University, you find evidence of the ambi- 
tion and ability of the Jews, who more and 
more are taking possession of that city’s busi- 
ness and intellectual life. 


Many a word spoken in jest has a world of 
truth in it. Harvard Law School students, 
in a recent jesting classification of law, have 
divided it thus: Commonlaw; equity ; Stand- 
ard Oil law; and lynch law. 


The joint committee on publication at the 
Baptist anniversary meeting reported that 
60,000 copies of Baptist newspapers would 
amply meet the present demand of that de- 
nomination. Baptists would be stronger: if 
the demand were greater. 


Pressure brought to bear at Washington 
has rightly led Secretary of War Root to 
instruct Governor General Taft and the Civil 
Commission to put aside the scheme for mak- 
ing the opium traffic a legalized monopoly. 
Japan is a safer model in this respect than 
Great Britain. 
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Our beloved friends, Rev. Dr. Joseph E. 
Roy and wife, celebrated last Sunday the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage and of 
his ordination to the ministry. We are plan- 
ning to have some part soon in commemorat- 
ing the long and noble service of Dr. and Mrs. 
Roy to Congregational churches and to the 
kingdom to which these churches belong. 


An expert physician, after a wide survey of 
cancer areas, concludes that this disease is 
most prevalent in districts where beer and 
cider are largely drunk. He also finds that 
cancer which is”contagious is most common 
in districts thickly wooded and well watered. 
This is helpful so far as it goes in showing 
how to avoid the dreaded scourge. 


The representative of Unitarianism in 
Cuba, writing in the Christian Register, says 
that President Palma is a Presbyterian. It 
was known that he was not a stanch Roman 
Catholic and that in his present place he had 
to play an opportunist’s part, but Mr. Noa. 
adds an interesting detail, pregnant with im- 
portance should President Palma remain at. 
the helm for some time. 


The Christian Register points with satisfac- 
tion to the changed tone of the religious press 
in its comments on the May meetings of Uni- 
tarians, saying that twenty years ago the 
Unitarian Association was subjected to keen 
and hostile criticism, whereas now religious 
papers often show cordial approval. The 
tone of the May meetings and of the associa- 
tion has changed, too. We note both changes 
with gratitude. 


The Examiner, comparing liquor selling 
under license and under prohibition, points 
to the fact that Morristown, N. J., has one 
liquor dealer to 704 of the population, while 
five cities of Maine, as large as Morristown, 
have one liquor seller to every 235 of the pop- 
ulation. This is according to the report of 
the commissioner of internal revenue, which 
shows that 1,430 liquor dealers in Maine pay 
a tax to the United States. 


One of the subjects debated by Congrega- 
tionalists is the question whether or not the 
traveling expenses of delegates to the National 
Council should be:paid by assessments on the 
churches. It cost the Presbyterian Church 
$73,000 to pay the expenses of delegates to the 
General Assembly last month, and it would 
have cost more if there had been money left 
to draw in the treasury. It will be a good 
while before a proportionate sum will be 
raised for this purpose from Congregational 
churches. 

Dr. George Adam Smith, who has been for 
more than a month at Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland, with typhoid fever, had a serious 
relapse last week, and suffered much from 
acute neuritis. But we are glad to learn from 
his wife, who is with him, that he was better 
last Sunday and had some natural sleep, though 
for the first time in several days. Dr. Smith 
has bravely and patiently endured the dis- 
appointment and pain brought by his illness, 
and his many friends will wait eagerly for 
news of his recovery. 


Mr. J. H. Tewksbury of the Pilgrim Press, 
whose article on needed postal reforms re- 
cently published in our columns has attracted 
considerable attention from congressmen, 
government officials and the press, has been 
chosen by the Sunday School Editors’ and 
Publishers’ Association one of a committee to 
memorialize Congress in opposition to the pro- 
posed 300 per cent. increase in postage on peri- 
odical publications other than weeklies. This 
law, if passed, would necessitate a consider- 
able increase in the cost of Sunday school 
supplies. 


Canadian Methodism loses one of its largest 
personalities by the death of Rey. Dr. E. H. 
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Dewart. We have known his work in the 
Christian Guardian for many years and have 
highly appreciated it. As preacher, author, 
orator, ecclesiastical statesman, Dr. Dewart 
has played a large part in shaping the ethical 
and religious ideals of the Dominion. Metho- 
dist unity, prohibition, higher education and 
Canadian political independence have all had 
able exposition and championship by his voice 
and pen. His editorial service on the Guard- 
ian began in 1869 and lasted until 1894, 


Laudable efforts are being made to make 
the week July 26—Aug. 1 an Old Home Week 
in Massachusetts. Churches as well as homes 
have a duty to perform in this matter. Ap- 
propriate religious services should be arranged 
for, and in not a few towns the church will 
and should lead in social festivals. Like the 


Jews of old going up to Jerusalem, the sons 


and daughters of the older commonwealths 


-of the Union should improve all opportunities 
‘to pay homage to the nurseries of American 


independence and virtue, the towns in which 


-church, school and town meeting had full 
Sway. 


We sympathize with our London contem- 
porary, the Christian World, against which 


-a libel suit has been brought by a minister 


who wears proudly the semi-lunars which 
appear to have been purchased from a so- 


called university in Tennessee. The Christian 


World called the university a sham and the 
D. D. a fake, not knowing that almost any 
one in that state can sell a degree. We 
have a flattering proposal from a ‘College 
of Law” in Tennessee, holding up before us a 


glittering LL. D., which, we believe, can be 


secured for $10. We are informed that the 


entire faculty is concentrated in one man, but 


the institution claims 1,000 students and the 
degree is legally conferred. More shame to 
the laws of Tennessee! 


The London City Temple Pas- 
tor in America 


A representative of The Congregationalist 
had an interview with Rev. Reginald John 
Campbell an hour after he landed from the 
ship last Saturday. He is to spend a month 
in America before taking up the work laid 
down by Dr. Joseph Parker in City Temple, 
London. He said that such success as he had 
in Brighton was due wholly to pulpit work, 
and that in order to achieve that measure of 
success, he had sought to give and to do al- 
ways his best. It was in part to insure main- 
tenance of this standard that he declared him- 
self physically unable to preach three times 
on one Sunday. At Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, a large congregation heard him with de- 
light, and in spite of torrents of rain some jour- 
neyed to Manhattan in the afternoon to hear 
him again. The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Chureh was filled at four, where Mr. Camp- 
bell had been advertised to preach, but where 
Rev. Dr. Robert Mackenzie, recently of San 
Francisco, was heard. Mr. Campbell preached 
in Dr. Bradford’s church, Montclair, at night. 
He is not ill, and will be able to keep his ap- 
pointments, but other committees may not 
plan three sermons on one day. 

“T am come to America to take a short 
course of instruction,” he said cheerily, soon 
after he got away from the customs’ officials. 
“T want to learn methods by observution, as 
I have not been able to do by reading my Con- 
gregationalist, as I do regularly. Just off the 
ship, I have already been asked half a dozen 
times about our Education Bill. How well you 
busy Americans seem to keep the run of our 
affairs! Well, a large number of Noncon- 
formists are taking the line that they cannot 
pay the denominational rate. They are going 
to pay the public school rate, Things are not 
so bad wher there is publicity, but where 
schools are privately managed we ought not 
sto be expected to Indorse them. Of course 
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the rank and file do not takea stand so rad 
ical, but leaders do. For example, Dr. Hor- 
ton, chairman of the Congregational Union, 
will refuse to pay. So will Mr. Meyer, Mr. 
Horne, Dr. Fairbairn, and of course Dr. Clif- 
ford. IL believe their stand will smash the act. 

“When Dr. Parker and Mr. Haghes died 
some asked where new leaders were to come 
from. But they have come. Dr. John Clif- 
ferd, pastor of Westbourne Park Baptist 
Church, leads on.all public questions; Dr. 
Fairbairn on a few matters. He has weight 
when he comes out. Dr. Parker was content 
with a cor gregation at the temple. I am try- 
ing to build up a church. I say this in no 
spirit of criticism of my predecessor. The 
Sunday before I sailed we received into me m- 
bership 120 persons, a majority of them men. 
We have in the temple membership some 
former Roman Catholics. That is unusual. 
We also have a branch church in the country. 
That is unusual, too, for City Temple. 

“ Congregationalism in England is making 
toward closer unity; less congregational and 
more church. The name suggested by Dr. 
Parker will not be adopted, but the thing he 
suggested will be. The scheme was laid be- 
fore the May meetings, and was received with 
favor. Organic union is aimed at by three of 
the English Methodist bodies. The action of 
the Presbyterians in Scotland has had its in- 
fluence with us. I look forward in England 
to a revived evangelistic pulpit rather than 
a multiplication of method. And yet I want 
to see for myself some of your American 
methods. You may say to American Con- 
gregationalists, if you will, that I take a hope- 
ful view. The cause of Jesus Christ is to go 
forward.” 

Mr. Campbell’s figure is not as large as the 
pictures of him suggest. He is not tall and 
angular, but closely built and of medium 
height. His face is youthful when compared 
with his almost white hair. There is noth- 
ing noteworthy in bis pulpit manner. His 
strength lies in his earnestness and in the 
clear)y expressed terms of his message. 

BE. M..0. 


In and Around Boston 


Biblical Lectures and Classes 


The experimental lectures on the Bible 
announced last winter by the Twentieth 
Century Club, but arranged independently of 
it, have encouraged the club to respond to a 
request from those who arranged that course, 
to undertake a series of lectures for next au- 
tumn. A committee appointed for that pur- 
pose announees, beginning early in October, 
courses as follows: five stereopticon lectures 
by Prof. H. G. Mitchell of Boston University 
on Palestine Geography, twelve lectures by 
Prof. Henry P. Smith of Amherst College on 
the History and Literature of Israel until the 
Exile, twelve class lessons by Prof. I. F. Wood 
of Smith College on the same subject, eight 
lectures by Prof. H. S. Nash of Cambridge on 
Life and Literature in the Apostolic Age, and 
four interpretative Bible readings by Miss 
Helen M. Cole. These lectures and classes 
will be given in Jacob Sleeper Hall of Boston 
University and in the rooms of the club. 
Further particulars may be had by applying 
to the secretary of the club. 


A Ministers’ Meeting 


The somber and ancient interior of King’s 
Chapel contained a large audience of minis- 
ters last Monday morning to listen to an 
address on Christian Unity by Prof. E. C. 
Moore, and quite a number of passers-by, 
seeing the door of the historic edifice open, 
came in and settled into the box pews without 
knowing that they were contributing their 
presence to the advancement of one of the 
great Christian movements of the twentieth 
century. The Ministers’ Union, under whose 
auspices the meeting was held, is now nine 
years old and held its annual meeting at the 
close of the session. Ministers of all denomi- 


nations belong in it Rey. W. J. Batt of 
Covcord, Mass., is its secretary, and has 
done a large proportion of the work of carry- 
ing it on. Bishop Lawrence of Massachu- 
setts was its president last year, This year 
Canon Hensley Henson: f Westminster Abbey 
has been elected president and has accepted 
the offise. Though he is along way off so far 
as distance is concerned, he declares himself 
very near to headquarters so far as sympathy — 
with the objects of the union is concerned, 
looking confidently for the time when barriers 
which divide denominations from one another 
may disappear and boundary lines if they con- 
tinue will only mark the habitations of those 
who are one in spirit and purpose to build up 
one kingdom of God. Next Monday morning 
Rev. R J. Campbell of London will speak at 
a meetipg in Park Street Chureb, arranged 
for by a committee representing different 
denominations in Boston and vieinity and 
prejected under the auspices of this same 
Ministers’ Union. 


Fools Wounded \ 


On the second evening after a recent Fourth 
of July, a physician, as he sank exhausted 
into a chair, remarked to us, if we remember 
correctly, that he had treated ninety-six cases 
of wounds, mostly in the hands, at the Boston 
City Hospital, within the last thirty hours. 
The recent Seventeenth of June celebration 
resulted in more than one hundred wounded, 
the majority from explosion of- cartridges in 
the hands of boys. We mention these facts 
in the hope that they may serve as a caution 
to a few, as another Independence Day ap- 
proaches, 


The. Harvard Summer School 
' of Theology 


JULY 7-21 


The coming to Boston of 80 large a company 
of teachers as the National Education Asso- 
ciation meeting will bring and the special 
rates offered by railroads ought to increase 
considerably the attendance on the summer 
schools at Aarvard this year, and none of 
them deserve support more than the School of 
Theology. Its managers have provided that 
the subject considered throughout the ses- 
sions of the school shall fit on naturally to the 
deliberations. of the larger gathering which 
precedes it, and they have chosen the subject 
of Religious Education for consideration. 

The new ideals and methods in general edu- 
cation will be set forth in lectures by Prof. 
H. H. Horne of Dartmouth College, and by 
Dr. 8. M. Crothers. The evolution of thought 
concerning religious education particularly in 
the New England churches will be described 
by Prof. F. A. Christie of Meadville Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Application of new pedagog- 
ical principles to the specific problems of re- 
ligious education will be suggested by Prof. 
G. A. Coe of Northwestern University. The 
principle of authority will be considered in 
relation to Christianity by Prof. G. B. Foster 
of Chicago University. The materials and 
methods of current theological study will be 
illustrated in the department of church his- 
tory by Prof. E. Emerton, and in the 
ment of New Testament exegesis by 
J. H. Ropes. A general review of the 
recent theological literature will be given by 
Prof. G, F. Moore. The relation of modern 
thought in the fields of theology and of New 
Testament study to the teaching office of the 
ministry will be discussed by Prof. E. C. 
Moore and by Prof. Edward ' 
N. T. Shaler and Prof. F. G. 
speak at the close of the course, hp 
the emergence of thee 6 religious 
the other upon the — of an 
man. nthe»! 

The fee for neue in the 
School of Theology is $15, Letters of 
may be addressed to Rey. Robert S. 
Divinity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Men and Things Way Out West 


Subtract from the states in the far 
West those influences which make for 


' their higher life and all their teeming 


acres, their vast mineral deposits, their 
thousands of square miles abounding in 
cedars, firs and other giants of the forest 
would dwindle in worth, while the human 
energy put forth to subdue and cultivate 
the earth and to discover and use its re- 
sources would degenerate into a furious 
scramble for mere creature comforts. It 
is the work of the preacher, the teacher, 
the evangelist, the missionary, that gives 
to this belt its true glory. It is the 
steady Christian life and the various 
forms of personal service which one finds 
in homes and schools, in shops and 
churches which charms and cheers the 
passing traveler. 


THE APPRECIATION OF EDUCATION 


It is the day of the educator in the far 
West quite as truly asin the older parts 
of the country. Heis honored and util- 
ized and in his hands are the keys to the 
future. In no other part of the sections 
recently traversed by President Roose- 
velt were the people more eager to ex- 
hibit to him the children in their public 
schools. Nowhere do they take more 
pride in pointing out to visitors their 
educational equipment. When Mr. Roose- 
velt was scheduled for a speech at Walla 
Walla, it was the citizens, not the faculty 
of Whitman College, who suggested that 


the natural place for him to speak there 


would be from the steps of the fine new 
Memorial building. In selecting the sites 
for the state universities and agricultural 
colleges, they have usually picked out, as 
in the case of the Universities of Cali- 
fornia and Washington, as sightly and as 
spacious tracts of land as could be found. 
Salaries paid teachers in the public insti- 
tutions correspond in many places to the 
high wages paid for industrial labor. 

As in lines of material endowment, 
the thing which surprises an Easterner 


most is the quantity and quality of the 


results compared with the short time that 
has been available for securing them. 
There is Stanford University, for in- 
stance, the richest university in this 
country, with its thirty million dollars 
endowment. And yet, twelve years ago 
trees, tropical shrubs and meadow grass 
occupied the area covered now by its 
quaint and beautiful buildings of the 
Spanish type of architecture. And not 
in material equipment alone, but in the 
size and ability of the teaching force, both 
Stanford and its neighbor and rival at 
Berkeley, the State University, are not 
so far behind Harvard, Columbia and 
Chicago. Indeed, men have been lured 
from the teaching force of Eastern insti- 
tutions because of the inducements and 


opportunities offered by the Pacific Coast 


institutions. 
OUR OWN COLLEGES 


Of colleges affiliated with our denomi- 
nation I visited Colorado, Pacific, Whit- 
man and Fargo. Colorado, for many rea- 


sons, is in the lead and exerts a constantly — 
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increasing influence through the Rocky 
Mountain belt. Its magnificent new sci- 
ence building, to be opened the coming 
autumn and named Palmer Hall, after 
General Palmer, who has’ given liberally 
to it, is probably the largest building of its 
kind west of Chicago. It measures 287 
by 95 feet and furnishes ample accommo- 
dations for work in all branches of sci- 
ence, beside recitation and assembly 
rooms to meet for the present all the 
needs of the college. It is the crowning 
achievement of President Slocum’s long 
and efficient administration, during which 
one building after another has been 
added until one begins to feel that the 
title which enthusiastic admirers of Colo- 
rado sometimes claim for it, the Yale of 
the West, is duly to be justified. 

Pacific University at Forest Grove, 
Ore., is considerably one side from the 
beaten line of travel, and the work it 
does would be more fitly symbolized if it 
were called a college. It has lacked fora 
year or two a president, but I found 
strong leaders in the persons of Acting 
President Ferrin, Principal Bates and 
Dean Farnham, and a spirit of loyalty 
and enthusiasm among teachers and pu- 
pils. Whitman flourishes despite maga- 
zine articles on the ‘‘ Whitman Myth.” 
Certainly, one who stands as I did on the 
mound overlooking the fair valley where 
the terrible massacre fifty-six years ago 
took place, gets the impression that he 
is face to face with the memorabilia of 
authentic history. Anyway, there is 
nothing fictitious or superficial about the 
progress of Whitman College, and here 
again, as at Colorado, to realize what one 
man has been able to bring about, the vis- 
itor need only to look first at the two 
dwellings which constituted the outward 
equipment when President Penrose took 


_the reins, nine years ago, and then at the 


three substantial modern structures over 
the way, adorning a velvety campus. 
Fargo is not so blessed, but carries on 
most of its activities in one structure. 
But Fargo, too, is decidedly on the up- 
grade, and the good work of the late Pres- 
ident Simmons is being conserved and 
extended by President Morley and his 
capable staff. 

One day was all I had to give to our 
California institutions, Mills College and 
PacificSeminary. In the former two hun- 
dred young women are receiving an edu- 
cation of the modern Mount Holyoke 
type. The school is almost as retired as 
a convent in the Italian hills. You go 
out half a dozen miles by electric from 
Oakland into a lovely valley and come 
upon the seminary in the midst of a per- 
fect bower of beauty. Great California 
eucalyptus and madrona trees surround 
it, while over the main building run in 
profusion vines, laden on the day of my 
visit with beautiful roses. It is a spot 
where the girls must be in the best po- 
sition to study books, nature and one 
another and Eastern girls who need a 
mild climate might spend to advantage 
a year or two there. The school is still 
directed by Mrs. Mills, who with her 


husband, a former missionary to Hawaii,. 
founded it forty years ago. A number of 
her excellent teachers have the Mount 
Holyoke stamp upon them. It is the only 
college of its type on the coast and draws 
students from every direction, including 
the Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines, 
It is rejoicing in a fine new organ, just 
placed in handsome Lisser Hall. 

Pacific Seminary has done the wise 
thing and perhaps tided over a crisis in 
its affairs by removing from its old-time 
site in Oakland to the adjoining city of 
Berkeley, where it has secured an equally 
good property much closer to the uni- 
versity grounds. This permits the stu- 
dents to avail themselves of larger edu- 
cational privileges. The new men on the 
teaching staff, Professors Badt and 
Laughlin, are meeting the high expecta- 
tions cherished of them, They are young, 
progressive, discreet men, who evidently 
mean to make themselves felt in the life 
of the churches and put their learning 
at the disposal of their brethren gen- 
erally. The speedy coming of Rev. J. W. 
Buckham of Salem, Mass., to the chair 
of theology is eagerly anticipated. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGE VERSUS, 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


To us as a denomination, and indeed, to: 
every denomination at work in these: 
Western states, the crux of the educational: 
problem today is this: Can we, should we,,. 
in the face of the increasing resources of 
the state university support the private 
religious academy and college? Montana 
Presbyterians bhayebeen unable to en- 
dure state competition and their build- 
ings reared for a collegiate purpose are 
now abandoned. In number of pupils, in 
equipment and often in their professorial . 
staffs the state universities have over- 
shadewed the denominational colleges. I 
was surprised to find legislatures so lib- 
eral in behalf of the higher public educa- 
tion. We expect the average American 
community to take care of its primary 
and grammar schools but these Western- 
ers are evidently determined on making 
available to their sons and daughters the 
best educational opportunities. Nothing 
can be gained by lamenting this tendency 
or by depreciating the work and influence 
of the splendid state universities scat- 
tered all over the Western country. But 
the case against the denominational col— 
lege is by no means closed. After visit- 
ing a number and conversing not only 
with those particularly interested in 
them, but with unprejudiced outsiders, 
I am surer than I was when I went West 
that it is the business of Congregational- 
ists at all events, to support and improve 
the institutions into which have already 
gone so much money and so much conse- 
crated life. 

In the first place the religious influence 
of the state institutions is restricted. 
Not ail presidents are as free as Dr, 
Cyrus Northrop of Minneapolis, who in 
his excellent article in a recent number 
of Christendom, lays stress upon the 
daily service of worship held for his own 
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students. In most of the states it is a 
weekly rather than a daily assemblage 
and then the worshipful side of it is often 
reduced to a minimum. If we here in 
the East like to have our sons and daugh- 
ters under the inflaence of such colleges 
as Yale and Amherst, Smith and Welles- 
ley, where there is no fear of offending 
the students or their parents, or the state 
university always in the background, 
then people in the West who want simi- 
lar institutions should be provided with 
them as far as possible. Not that the 
state university is godless. Nearly all 
haye vigorous young men and young 
women’s Christian Associations and 
many are blessed with instructors who 
let their Christian light shine constantly 
and effectively. But you are not at all 
certain that the man who instructs your 
son in biology will not be an agnostic or 
the teacher in history utterly indifferent 
to the divine movement in the life of 
man. : 

I believe, too, that the old ideal of cul- 
ture is often better maintained at the 
private college. The drift in the West 
today is all toward science. One who 
has been out of college a number of years 
is amazed at the provision made for 
courses in mechanical, chemical and elec- 
trical science. Such knowledge can speed- 
ily be marketed in the mines and the 
growing cities. Hence an entirely new 
set of appliances in the form of retorts, 
crucibles, test tubes and assaying in- 
struments has come in. The traditional 
thought of the scholar as a bookman, as 
an all round cultured gentleman, seems 
to have gone by. It is more evident, I 
think, in the denominational college, and 
is certainly more likely to be brought 
back and conserved by institutions which 
avow as their threefold purpose the culti- 
yation of body, mind and soul, Then, 
too, the more careful supervision of the 
decorous and personal relationships of 
the students in a private college has its 
bearing upon their best development. 

Our schools are also needed from the 
point of view of the interests of the 
locality. So long as more than eighty 
per cent. of the students of the higher 
educational institutions of this country 
come from homes within a hundred miles 
of their respective colleges, so long will it 
be wise to distribute centers of learning 
quite generously over the newly-settled 
portions of the country, choosing sites 
wisely and avoiding over-lapping. When 
the farmer boy knows that there is a 
good academy or college within a day’s 
ride of his home, it exerts its attractions 
upon him in subtle ways. So because 
Fargo, Whitman, Pacific, Colorado and 
the others are leavening and fertilizing 
their districts for miles around, they 
should be maintained. They react, too, 
on the state universities by holding up 
high religious ideals. There is probably 
more deference to and appreciation of 
religion in the average state university 
because of the existence of outspoken 
Christian institutions not too far away. 
We ought not to forget either, that in 
most cases the local communities have 
given and are giving liberally to their 
own institutions. Walla Walla citizens, 
for instance, raised $80,000 before appeal- 
ing to Dr. Pearsons. Fargo people have 
within a short time given $15,000 to their 
college. 


We.do not solve all the problems of the 
denominational college by asserting their 
claims to be generously supported. They 
need, in my opinion, to select the things 
which they are best equipped to do and do 
them well rather than to try to cover the 
whole field of education. They may need 
to consider affiliation in certain depart- 
ments with the great institutions of the 
land. What Pacific Seminary has done 
with reference to the state university, 
what Illinois College has done with re- 
lation to Chicago University and what 
I understand Chicago Seminary is con- 
templating in respect to the same insti- 
tution, may presage changes and adjust- 
ments on a wider scale of mutual benefit 
to all concerned. Moreover, it is no less 
the duty of Congregationalists to follow 
up the children of Congregational homes 
who go to the state university. Either 
by strengthening the local church or by 
establishing a special home or social cen- 
ter the effort should be made to supply 
what the university can never be ex- 
pected to give. 

To sum it all, the advantage is by no 
means all with the richly endowed state 
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school. I would as lief be a TT 

college president obliged to knock repeat- 
edly at the doors of handsome homes in 
the East, as I would be the president of a 
state university forced nearly every win- 
ter to camp for a fortnight or more at the 
capital of his state and to follow up the ~ 
Solons in order that he may get the 
appropriation desired. AndI wouldI had 


grace and learning enough to be worthy ~ 


of a professorial chair in our ayerage 
Congregational college in the West. For 
believe me, people of the East, you and 
I should lift our hats to the men and 
women who are trying to mold the 
young life of the West so that it shall 
in due time be worthy of the country 
given it to possess. Their pay is small 
and their work hard. Some of them 
could earn twice as much in Eastern 
colleges. Their homes are modest, but 
they know how to dispense a hospitality 
as gracious as it is sincere. They have 
the satisfaction of realizing that they are 
engaged in the best kind of work and 
next to the foreign missionaries they 
are the happiest people that it has ever 
been my privilege to meet. 


The Japanese Emigrant to Hawait 


Point of View of Japan 


By Rev. Doremus SouppER, D.D. 


No more open-minded government exists 
than that of Japan. Witness her treat- 
ment of China and contrast her generous 
reception of Chinese students with the 
narrow-mindedness of the attitude of our 
Government theretowards. It. has been 
my pleasure to pass through an experi- 
ence as unique as it has been illustrative 
of this nobleness of view. Last Septem- 
ber, while visiting some of the families 
that have representatives in Hawaii, it 
became apparent that there was much 
suffering among some of the farmer folk 
here due to the emigration of their rela- 
tives and that there was no machinery 
whatever for relief. 
to get in touch with these cases but it 
was soon found that any general success 
would be imposslble without government 
co-operation. It seemed a bold request 
from an ayowed missionary to make but 
it was worth the trial and therefor 
through mutual friends communication 
was opened with Baron Tadakatsu Ut- 
sumi, the Minister for Home Affairs, ask- 
ing his assistance. The response was 
generous beyond expectation. The baron 
at once wrote personal letters to the gov- 
ernors of several prefectures, requesting 
—and such a request from a minister of 
the emperor is a command—full co-opera- 
tion. Then word came directing me to 
make known my wishes immediately to 
the various governors. Seven prefect- 
ures were chosen, from which the largest 
number of emigrants have gone to Hawaii; 
definite dates were set apart for each of 
the seven; the governors were asked to 
appoint meetings in as many centers as 
could be reached in the time available 
and to summon thereto all the families 
that might have requests to prefer con- 
cerning relatives in Hawaii. 

The seven governors thus appealed to 
entered into the project most heartily, 
planned each a thorough campaign, as- 


Attempts were made , 


signed one or more competent officials to 
act as companions and helpers and sent 
special written invitations through the 
police in the various districts to all fami- 
lies whom it was desired to reach. In © 
Japan the government theoretically 
knows the whereabouts of every citizen 
every night and by means of its network 
of sub-offices such a task presents little 
difficulty. Arriving on the scene in each 
prefecture, I was met and escorted by 
officials as though I were the guest of the 
government, every courtesy was extended 
and every facility afforded to make the 
campaign effective. 

In all 79 meetings were held in 78 sepa- 
rate centers, more than 10,000 persons 
attended and upwards of 8,200 requests 
made concerning relatives who had gone ~ 
to the islands. Each request meant both 
a@ personal interview in Japanese and a 
careful record taken down at the time 
upon suitable printed blanks. These gath- 
erings convened mostly—50 out of the 79 
—in Buddhist temples in villages and 
small towns, 21 were held in schools or 
other government buildings and the rest 
in public halls or private dwellings. The 
order of procedure was to record cases 
desiring relief until all the auditors had 
assembled, next to deliver an address on 
Hawaii and the Japanese Emigrant and 
then to take down the remaining requests. 
Meetings so unique and of such strange 
interest it has never before been my priy- 
ilege to attend. The farmer folk of Japan 
area long-suffering people, taught through 
centuries to endure and be That 
any one, least of all a foreigner, should 
care for them sufliciently to inquire into 
their troubles was a revelation at first 
hard for them to believe, But after it 
had been made clear, emotic 
found its way to expression. 
dresses were punctuated by thi 
lations and murmurs of deep 


dy 
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tion. ‘‘They look upon you as a sort of 
a god,” was said by two oflicials in differ- 
ent prefectures. 

Towards the end of the campaign the 
officers of the Emigration Companies 
became deeply interested and the last 
evening we spent in Tokyo was passed 
at dinner with the board of directors of 
these allied companies at their invitation. 
Certain definite conclusions have shaped 
themselves as a result of this first-hand 
study of the situation from the point of 
view of Japan. 

It is not possible to ascertain exactly 
the number of Japanese at present in 
Hawaii, though it cannot be very far from 
70,000 out of a total population of less 
than 160,000. Most of these are farm 
laborers who go to work on the sugar 
plantations. They are largely young 
men, very often boys of from sixteen to 
twenty. Many married men, leaving wife 
and children at home, and in still smaller 
proportion young couples have emigrated. 
With few exceptions the Japanese expects 
to remain in Hawaii but from three to 
five years. His purpose, of course, is to 
gave money to carry home. Often he 
hopes by economy to lay by enough to 
put his family in Japan on a firm finan- 
cial basis as the owner of farm land free 
from encumbrance. Incidentally he ac- 
quires and on his return transmits to his 
friends wants that tremendously increase 
the demand for American goods. The 
Chinese is like him in this regard. Hence 
the financial folly of our anti-Chinese 
policy. The regulations governing his 
going to Hawaii are such that practically 
he must invoke the aid of one of the Emi- 
gration Companies, which becomes in a 
measure responsible for him, secures him 
work and charges him right royally for 
every service. Before the islands became 
a part of the United States the Japanese 
went out under contract and on some 
plantations it is said his condition differed 
little from slavery. Very hard stories 
are told of this servitude. Certain it is 
that no greater blessing could have been 
granted these emigrants than the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii to the United States and 
the consequent abolishment of the con- 
tract system. 

Until last year the Emigration Com- 
panies, by entering into contract with 
the father or other responsible relative, 
who was required to give bond that the 
emigrant should work for a term of years 
on the plantation indicated by the com- 
pany, haye sought to secure the advan- 
tages of the old system. But the oppres- 
sive burdens which this practice laid upon 
those who bonded themselves and its 
practical evasion of a law of a friendly 
nation moved the Japanese Government 


_ to forbid it. Under the old contract sys- 


ws 


tem and the later practice just described 
hundreds if not thousands of Japanese 
farm households incurred heavy debts to 
these companies, which in too many in- 
stances haye acted the part of financial 


- ploodsuckers. On my recent tour a large 


_ proportion of the’ requests, made often 
tearfully and enforced by the unconscious 
display of evidences of deep poverty, 
bore reference to the indebtedness en- 

by these abuses. I was implored 
to stir up the absent emigrant to free 


Con Bis home from the financial distress of 


incurred in sending him to Hawaii 
sponsor for his perform- 
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ance of contract. In scores of cases the 
contract was broken by the emigrant os- 
tensibly because the conditions of labor 
on the plantation to which he was as- 
signed were unendurable. Considering 
the migratory tastes and fickle disposition 
of these farm hands, however, too much 
dependence must not be placed on this 
alleged reason, 

A certain proportion of cases had to do 
with the decease of the emigrant, no 
certificate of death being procurable and 
hence under Japanese law the property 
involved being tied up. In not a few 
instances considerable distress and suf- 
fering had resulted. By far the greatest 
number of requests, however, related to 
the apparent utter forgetfulness of home 
obligations. Scores of families have been 
left without means of support by the 
absence of the breadwinner, who fails 
to send money or write. Agonized 
fathers, heart-broken mothers, wives 
with several children came with tears 
to beg, never in a single case pecuniary 
aid, but always kindly services that might 
rescue prodigals from loose habits, induce 
forgetful sons long silent to send some 
word of remembrance or move careless 
husbands to save the family from dire 
poverty and enable the children to go to 
school. It was often heart-rending work 
to record these cases, wondering mean- 
while how these suffering people could 
be relieved and these hundreds upon 
hundreds of faithless men be brought 
to face their duty. 

Weeks of such contact with actual 
needs and of consultation with intelligent 
Japanese who have studied the situation 
in Hawaii have voiced certain demands. 
I do not say that these are necessitated by 
conditions now existing in that territory. 
I have not yet canvassed the situation 
there. The purpose of the present writ- 
ing is merely to set forth what public- 
spirited Japanese and the conditions as 
seen from the point of view of things in 
Japan seem to demand. 

These are, first, suitable machinery for 
saving money. It is alleged here that 
on many of the plantations there are no 
adequate facilities for the care of surplus 
wages. I was asked to see if arrange- 
ments could not be provided to enable 
every laborer without difficulty to send 
money home by mail or to place it in the 
savings bank. By the co-operation of the 
sugar planters and postal authorities this 
ought to be accomplished. 

Second, Hawaii has become a happy 
hunting ground for Japanese professional 
gamblers. They are said to be found on 
or near every plantation, and Japanese 
investigators state that the plantation 
laborers are every year in larger num- 
bers becoming involved in their toils. 
By asystem of blackmail and of intimi- 
dation of possible witnesses they protect 
themselves from successful prosecution. 
Mr. H. Kozaki, formerly president of the 
Doshisha, who made a study of condi- 
tions in the islands last summer, went 
so far as to suggest to the local authori- 
ties there the employment of Japanese 
detectives who could be relied upon to 
notify the emigration commissioners of 
the arrival of gamblers from Japan and 
to secure evidence against those on the 
ground. The evil is pressing and threat- 
ens increasing danger. 

Third, the Japanese are a fun-loving 
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people. Their own country has its holi- 
days and its relaxations. Life on the 
plantation lacks healthful recreation, so 
Japanese students of the problem declare. 
Let something be done to make life pleas- 
anter, to furnish diversion and so obviate 
the terrible temptations .to drink and 
gaming that now work havoc with these 
young people. Such are the chief sug- 
gestions and they deserve consideration. 
Meantime a new spirit has begun to 
animate the emigration people. The pres- 
ident of the board of directors of the allied 
companies, also president of the Keihin 
Bank, their official financial organ, Mr. 
T. Hinata and Mr. K. Inoue, who shares 
with him the leadership in the enter- 
prise, haye become earnest Christians, 
and one or both are members of Rey. Mr. 
Kozaki's church in Tokyo. They are 
deeply interested in the welfare of the 
emigrant. Last year Mr. Hinata paid 
the passage of Mr. and Mrs. Kozaki to 
Hawaii and back on an evangelistic tour. 
There is some talk of the Emigration Com- 
panies’ sharing in future the traveling 
expenses of all Japanese evangelists to 
and from theislands. An agent has been 
recently sent to Hawaii to look up men 
who have become worthless as laborers 
and to secure if possible their return 
home. Care is now being taken to send 
out a good class of emigrants and as far 
as possible to induce men to go in com- 
pany with their wives, so as to counter- 
act in part the distressful social evil. 
The Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 
which with the financial assistance and 
hearty sympathy of many of the leading 
sugar planters has for years been almost 
the sole agency in the work of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of Japanese immi- 
grants, and which has done’ such splen- 
did service in saying thousands of them 
from the evils to which they are exposed, 
will henceforth have the co-operation of 
the leading men of the empire. 
Yokohama, Japan. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


A memorial service for Mrs. Hannah D. 
Hume, the mother of missionaries, who died 
April 18, was held in the United Church, New 
Haven, June 17, just after the meeting of the 
General Association. Her pastor, Dr. Mun- 
ger. Dr. Barton and Miss Twining were the 
speakers. 


So successful was the Young Women’s Bible 
Conference at Silver Bay, Lake George, last 
summer, attended by nearly a thousand per- 
sons, that another is to be held this year from 
June 26 to Jaly 7. Such leaders as Dr. W. W. 
White, Rev. J. T. Stone, Rev. H. A, Johnson, 
Mr. H. W. Hicks, Miss May Blodget and Miss 
Caroline Palmer, will have the Bible work in 
charge. Almost every form of Christian work, 
in city and home missions, in Y. W. C. Asso- 
ciations, in Sunday schools, missionary socie- 
ties, college settlements and on the foreign 
field, will be presented by those especially 
fitted to makeit vivid. Representatives from 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Baptist 
and Congregational women’s boards will 
speak of their needs. The platform addresses 
will be by Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, Dr. Floyd 
Tompkins, Robert E. Speer, John R. Mott and 
Dr. William F. McDowell. From the foreign 
field such workers as Rey. C. A. R. Janvier, 
Bishop Thoburn and Rev. W. F. Upcraft will 
bring their messages, while Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell will be the English guest. Parents may 
well covet for their daughters the educational 
opportunities and the spiritual uplift of this 
B:ble Conference. 
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. Trumpet Calls to the Church 


A Summons to Christians to Rise to the Dignity and Power of their Faith 


Two noteworthy sermons recently preached in different parts of the country and on important ecolesiastical occasions 
struck so harmonious and timely a note that we reproduce below typical extracts from both. The first is a portion of Dr. 
Henry van Dyke’s sermon to the Presbyterian General Assembly from the text, “If ye know these things happy are ye if ye 
do them.” The second is taken from Rev. E. M. Chapman’s sermon before the Vermont Congregational Convention, based on 
the words, “‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 


The Faith That Counts 


REV. HENRY VAN DYKR, D. D. 


Suppose that a fresh flow of energy, brave, cheerful, joyous, 
should be poured into all the forms of Christian work. Suppose 
that foreign missions and home missions should no longer have 
to plead and beg for support, but that plenty of money should 
come flowing in to send out every missionary that wants to go, 
and that plenty of the strongest and best young men should ded- 
icate their lives to the ministry of Christ, and that every house- 
hold where his gospel is believed should find its highest honor 
and its greatest joy in helping to extend his kingdom. 

And then suppose that the Christian life, in its daily manifes- 
tation, should come to be marked and known by simplicity and 
happiness, Suppose that the followers of Jesus should really es- 
cape from bondage to the evil spirits of avarice and luxury which 
infect and torment so much of our complicated, tangled, artificial 
modern life. Suppose that instead of increasing their wants and 
their desires ; instead of loading themselves down on life’s jour- 
ney with so many bags and parcels and boxes of superfluous lug- 
gage and bric-a-brac that they are forced to sit down by the road- 
side and gasp for breath; instead of wearing themselves out in 
the dusty ways of competition and vain show, or embittering 
their hearts because they cannot succeed in getting into the weary 
race of wealth and fashion—suppose instead of all this, they should 
turn to quiet ways, lowly pleasures, pure and simple joys, “plain 
living and high thinking.” 

Suppose they should truly find and clearly show their happi- 
ness in the knowledge that God loves them and Christ died for 
them and heaven is sure, and so set their hearts free to rejoice in 
life’s common mercies, the light of the sun, the blue of the sky, 
the splendor of the sea, the peace of the everlasting hills, the 
song of the birds, the sweetness of flowers, the wholesome savor 
of good food, the delight of action and motion, the refreshment 
of sleep, the charm of music, the blessings of human love and 
friendship—rejoica in all these without fear or misgiving, be- 
cause they come from God and because Christ has sanctified 
them all by his presence and touch. 


. 


Only Believe 


REV. E. M. CHAPMAN 


Has the Christian life of Vermont as embodied in the churches 
which we represent the comfort and efficiency which saved life 
ought to have? Do we find anxious and sorry people coming to 
the church and saying: “You have something which I lack— 
something that gives you peace and power and joy amid the rest- 


‘essness and impotence and sorrow of this world. The world 


never seems to catch you unaware and at disadvantage. You 
seem ever adequate to the day’s needs; always armed against the 
day’s threat. Share your secret with me—break to me the bread 
of your wholesome life. Tell me what to do to be saved?” 

To ask that question is to answer it. No, we say, we do not 
see this happening. Our corporate Christian life makes no such 
impress as this upon the world about us. It neither conviets nor 
encourages men as it ought. And yet! and yet! When sober 
second thought comes we may make some claim for it. Some 
men are helped and saved. Some hearts are cleansed and cheered. 
Some impress upon the heedlessness and selfishness of the world’s 
life is made. The confession to which we are forced is one of in- 
adequacy rather than apostacy. 

The church of today is in the Way of Salvation certainly 
enough. But by no means so far along that way—by no means 
so winsome and compelling and authoritative in its appeal to 
men who are out of the Way as it should be. 

Where shall we find what we lack? What shall make us 
whole? What shall we, Christian people and the churches we 
represent, do to be saved? I know no other answer, friends, 
than this one. I ask for no better answer. “ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.’”’ Simple, direct, 
cogent, comprehensive, the word comes down through the long 
years at once to convict and to cheer our waiting souls. 

The rest which remaineth for the people of God is some- 
thing better and more enduring than the rest of beatified ham- 
mock or divan. It all consists in a great, ever present, ever 
effeetive and ever humble confidence, like that of Paul when 
he said, ‘‘For me to live is Christ and to die is gain.” 


—— 


John Wesley’s Part in the 
Hymns of the Church 


In all that has been written of late regard- 
ing John Wesley there has been very little 
mention of his share in the work of writing, 
editing and publishing hymns in which he 
collaborated with his brother Charles. The 
latter was of course more distinguished as a 
hymn writer but to the former are to be 
credited the translation of some of the sweet- 
est and grandest hymns now sung through- 
out Christendom. We are indebted to Rey. 
James H. Ross for this carefully compiled 
list of the first lines of the hymas which 
John Wesley [ 1703-1791} translated from the 
German : 


1. Lo, God is here! 
teegen [ 1697-1769}. 

2. O God, of good the unfathom’d sea! 
Johann A. Scheffler [1624-1677]. 

3. O God, Thou bottomless abyss. Ernest 
Lange [ 1650-1727], 

4. Eternal depth of love divine. Count N. L. 
de Zinzandorf [1700-1760]. 

5. Extended on a curséd tree. Paul Ger- 
hardt | 1606-1676), the German Wesley. 

6. Je us, thy blood and righteousness. Zin- 
zendorf, 

7. My soul before Thee prostrate lies. C.F. 
Richter [ 1676-1711}. 

8 Now I have found the ground wherein. 
Johann Andreas Rothe [1688-1758], 

9, Into thy gracious hands I fall. Wolfgang 
C. Dessler (1660-1722). 


Let us adore. Ters- 


10. I thirst, Thou wounded Lamb of God. 
Zinzendorf,. 

11. O God, what offering shall I give? 
Joachim Lange [ 1670-1744}. 

12, Jesus, thy boundless love to me. Ger- 
hardt. 

13. Thou hidden love of God whose height. 
Tersteegen. 

14. I thank Thee, uncreated Son. Scheffler. 

15 Thee will I love, my strength, my tower. 
Scheffler. 

16. Holy Lamb, who Thee receive. Mrs. 
Ann S. Dober [1713-1739], 

17. 0 Thou to whose all-searching sight. 
Tersteegen. 

18. O Thou who all things canst oes a 
Sigmund C. Gmelin [1679-1707]. 

19. Thou Lamb of God, Thou Prince of 
peace. Richter. 

20 Though waves and storms go o’er my 
head. Rothe. — 

21, Commit Thou all thy griefs. Gerhardt. 

22. High on his everlasting Throne, Bishop 
Augustus G, Spangenberg [1704-92]. 

23. Shall 1, for fear of feeble man? Johann 
J. Winkler [1670-1722]. 

24. Saviour of men, thy searching eye. 
Winkler. 

25. High praise to Thee, all gracious God. 
L, A. Gotter [1661-1735 }. 

26. Thine, Lord, is Wisdom. E. Lange. 

27. Give to the winds thy fears. Gerhardt. 

28 O, Jesu, source of calm repose, J. A. 
Frelinghausen [ 1670-1739). 

29. Monarch of all, with lowly fear. Fre- 
linghausen. 


30 To Thee, O Lord, with humble fear. 
Frelinghausen. 


Pithy Sayings of John Wesley - 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate has 
brought together these aphorisms: 


I have no time to be in a hurry. kiss 

God begins his work in children, 

The best of all is, God is with us 

I look upon the world as my parish. 

I dare no more fret than curse or swear. | 

God buries his workmen, but continues his 
work, 

I save all I can and give all I can; that is, 
all I have. 

Loyalty (to rulers) is with me an essential 
branch of religion. 

It isa happy thing if we can learn obediedce 
by the things which we suffer. 

It is plain God sees it best for you fre- 
quently to walk in a thorny path. 

When I devoted to God my ease, my time, 
my fortune, my life, I did not except my rep- 
utation. 

Be punctual. Whenever I am to go to a 
place the first thing I do is to get ready; then, 
what time remains is my own. 


New aspects of patriotism are dawning 
upon us, the sacredness of the ballot, the 
sacredness of public office, No Benedict 
Arnold ever betrayed his country | 
basely than does the boodle 
the tax-fixer. 
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A Semicentennial in Chicago 


June 14 and 15 the New England Church 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. The sery- 
- tees were simple but significant. Sunday 

morning E. W. Blatchford, LL.D., read an 
admirably arranged history of the church; in 
the evening Prof. W. D. Mackenzie, the pas- 
tor, preached the anniversary sermon, show- 
ing what the church is, how the New England 
Church is related to all others, and closing 
with an exhortation to the church to adapt 
itself to its surroundings, to shrink from no 
self-sacrifice needful to carry forward its 
‘work, and above all, to be confident in the 
power of Christ to give the victory. This ap- 
propriate and helpful sermon gave great sat- 
isfaction to the large congregation. In the 
exercises both morning and evening the as- 
sociate pastor, Rev. B. S. Winchester, had a 
‘part. 

Monday evening was social and congratu- 
latory. The returning members of the old 
‘household and many friends from the city, 
with pastors of other churehes, gathered be- 
fore and after the services to shake hands 
and exchange reminiscences. Professor Mac- 
kenzie presided at the interesting public ex- 
ercises. Dr. Simeon Gilbert, with rare dis- 
crimination, characterized the spirit of the 
church. Then came brief addresses, telling 
what the church has done for denomina- 
tional beneyolences, from Secretary Hitch- 
cock of the A, B. C. F. M.; Mr. Tenney, the 
new secretary of the A. M. A.; Dr. James 
Tompkins and Dr. W. F. MeMillen. 

Mr. William Spooner of Oak Park, after 
presenting the congratulations of his church, 
read a paper by Dr, Armstrong, showing how 
earnestly and helpfully the church has 
wrought in the City Missionary Society. The 
books show that it has given during the 

twenty-one years of the society’s existence 
over $63,000 for its support, or a little more 
than one-eighth of all it has expended; and 
that Colonel Hammond, Judge Bradley, Dea- 
con Gates and Dr. Blatchford were prominent 
in its organization. But for Deacon Gates it 
is doubtful if the Bohemian Mission could 
have been established. 

Happily, Dr. Monro Gibson of London was 
in the city Sunday, preaching for his old 
church, the Second Presbyterian, and was 
heard with great pleasure as he brought not 
only his personal greetings, but those of his 
church across the sea. Dr, W. A. Bartlett, a 
son of one of the early pastors, emphasized 
the need of an evangelistic spirit; and Dr. 
Berle the need of giving the piety of our time 
-@ more masculine character. He deprecated 

_ the fact that men are leaving to women so 
- much of the church work, and insisted that 
‘in this masculine age the church cannot pros- 
sper as it ought unless men push it forward 
with the interest and energy which they ex- 
hibit in their business. The last address was 
‘by Dr. George of the Theological Seminary, 
who has already discovered how vital are the 
relations between the New England Church 
and the institution over which he presides. 

The opening prayer in this service was by 

‘Dr. Roy and the closing prayer by Dr. Savage, 
the only survivor of the council which recog- 
~ nized the church half a century ago. 

To select from a paper so full of interest as 
Dr. Blatchford’s is very difficult. Those in- 
terested in the beginnings of Congregation- 
-alism in Chicago will want to read itall. The 
New England Church was organized with 
‘twenty-one members two years after First 
Chureh had been formed, the next year after 
Plymouth, and, like its predecessors in the 
Congregational fold, largely because of the 
growing feeling against slavery. These three 
churches came into existence in Chicago be- 
tween May 21, 1851 and June 15, 1853. 

The New England Church has been served 
‘by able and distinguished men. First came 

Dr. John C. Holbrook. He performed the 
double duties of editor and minister for about 

_ two years. The ministrations of Rev. Charles 

4 iBush, who supplied for nine months, are still 

p 
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spoken of with great tenderness. The second 
pastor was Rey. S. C. Bartlett, soon to be 
transferred to a professorship in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary and later to the presidency of 
Dartmouth College. His three-year pastorate 
was remarkable for his instructive sermons. 
Rey. Samuel Wolcott ministered from 1859 to 
1861 and Rev. T. Starr Nichols remained for 
two and one-half years as stated supply by 
his own choice. Dr. J. P. Gulliver, after a 
pastorate of only a year, resigned to accept 
the presidency of Knox College. He was 
followed by Rey. L. T. Chamberlain, whose 
pastorate extended from 1869 to 1878. This 
service covered the period of the disastrous 
fire and the Moody meetings, and was marked 
by large accessions. Dr, Arthur Little was 
installed in 1878 and dismissed ten years later 
to accept the call of the Second Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass. Dr. J. G, Johnson served six 
years and was followed by Prof. W. D. Mac- 
kenzie, who is still pastor, and who has bad 
Rey. H. L. Strain, now of Decatur, and Rey. 
B.S. Winchester as assistants. 

Dr. Blatchford’s paper shows that from the 
first the church has been generous in its con- 
tributions and ready to bear its full share in 
discharging its duties. It assumed its share 
of responsibility in organizing and directing 
the-New West Education Commission, the 
City Missionary Society and the Independent 
Home Missionary Society of the state. Colo- 
nel Hammond was the first president of the 
New West, Deacon C. F. Gates of the City 
Missionary Society, and for a decade Dr. 
Blatchford was vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Board. Figures are not at hand to give 
the amount of the benevolences of the church. 
They run up into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and are still Jarge every year. The 
seminary, western colleges, rare charities 
in the city, have reason to be grateful for the 
New England Church. 

Its membership has never been large. Only 
1,875 persons, have been connected with it. 
Of these 796 came on confession, 1,079 by letter. 
There have been 157 deaths, 251 have been 
dropped, 290 are now on the roll. Men and 
women of rare gifts and great prominence have 
here worshiped and served God. Deacon W. H. 
Bradley, L. D. Olmstead, Mr. and Mrs. O. B. 
Green, Deacon Chesborough, Deacon Richard- 
son Gates, the Clarks, the Carpenters, the 
Blatchfords, the Coes, General and Mrs. 
Leake nearly all were people of Jarge in- 
tellectual gifts as well as eminent in the 
faith. Nor is the character of the member- 
ship weakening. A church which includes 
men like Victor Lawson, the publisher, John 
P. Wilson, the lawyer and Dr. Simeon Gilbert, 
the editor, the Dickinsons and the Monigom- 
eries has no reason to distrust its power. 
With a past so rich in memories and a present 
so full of opportunities to extend the kingdom 
of God, it will doubtless make the history of 
the next half century more fruitful than the 
first has been. E. F. W. 


In and Around Chicago 


Convocation Day at the University of Chicago 


Exercises appropriate to the forty-seventh 
convocation took place in a tent on the campus 
June 16. The orator was Dr. D. C. Gilman, 
president of the Carnegie Institute, and his 
theme, The Outlook for Science at the Begin- 
ning of the Twentieth Century. He was in- 
terrupted by a severe thunder storm which 
made it impossible for him to be heard. 
While the rain was dripping on those who 
filled the tent the bard furnished musi¢ 
and President Harper and Dr. Gilman did 
their best to keep the audience in good humor. 
When the rain had partially ceased Dr. Gil- 
man tried to finish his address, giving in sub- 
stance orally what he had carefully written. 
He bore grateful witness to what individuals 
have done for science during the last century, 
recognized the fact that the scientific method 
has everywhere been adopted, and believes 
that as the outcome of research made possible 
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by the Pathological Institute founded in New 
York by Mr. J. D. Rockefeller and the Car- 
negie Institute progress in knowledge will be 
far more rapid and extensive than in the past. 
President Harper varied the giving of degrees 
to suit the demands of the weather, but con- 
ferred that of LL.D. on President Butler of 
Columbia in the usual way. Ten new gifts 
have been made to the university the past 
three months which aggregate $621,150, but 
the total for the year amounts to $2,119 556. 
The corner stone of the Manual Training 
School was laid Wednesday by Dr. E. W. 
Blatchford, prominent in founding it years 
ago, and who has been one of its trustees 
from the, first. One of the oldest and ablest 
members of the theological faculty, Dr. Galu- 
sha Anderson, retires this year from active 
service. He is given a seat in the senate of 
the university for life and the title of emeri- 
tus, Heis as vigorous as ever and far more 
competent to teach than he was when he be- 
gan his work a quarter of a century ago. ; 


Elgin Loses a Pastor 


Rey. James Chalmers, D. D., of Elgin has 
been called to the presidency of Brookings 
University, South Dakota. He accepts the 
invitation. During his pastorate in Elgin he 
has received several hundred persons into the 
churcb, making it the largest west of the Al- 
leghanies. He has carefully trained classes 
in literature and the Bible, and has labored 
without stint for the good of his parish. Not 
long ago the Elgin press gave utterance to 
the gratitude which the Bible Literature Class 
feels for the thorough instruction it has re- 
ceived under his leadership, and emphasized 
its gratitude by a present of valuable books. 


Return of Dr. R. A. Torrey 


Dr. Torrey, who has been superintendent of 
the Moody Bible Institute and the pastor of 
the Chicago Avenue Church, reached the city 
this week after an evangelistic tour round the 
world of more than eighteen months. He 
thinks that he and his associate have been 
instrumental in securing the conversion of at 
least 30,000 persons. He will remain in the 
city only a month, then go to Northfield and 
then back to England, where he will give a 
month each to the larger cities of Great Bri- 
tain. He will begin his work in Liverpool in 
a tabernacle which will seat more than 10,000 
people. In many respects his tour seems to 
have been quite as successful as any made by 
Mr. Moody. 


Kingfisher College 


Word comes from Kingfisher College calcu- 
lated to rejoice the heart of that friend of 
Christian education, Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who 
says President House will win. He reports 
between thirty and forty thousand dollars in 
sight, and is now organizing the territory of 
Oklahoma for a thorough canvass that minis- 
ters and churches may do their part toward 
obtaining the $100,000 needed. The bacca- 
laureate at the Commencement was preached 
by the president to a promising class of stu- 
dents. The floods prevented some from at- 
tending these exercises, but in no way did 
they diminish the enjoyment of those per- 
mitted to have part in them. 


Chicago, June 20. FRANKLIN. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 28—July 4. The Christian as a 

Citizen. Ps. 101; 1 Pes. 2: 11-17. 

How does faith affect citizenship? What is the 
present influence of Christian citizens? What 
might it be if all Christians were faithful? What 
change would faithfulness bring into your life? 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page 901. 


The eth’cs of taxation and tax evasion are 
suggested when you read of an estate of 
$3 465 093 of personal property, whereas the 
inventory of the same made to assessors prior 
to death was $300,000. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Child 


When Mary sang to him, I wonder if 
His baby hand stole softly to her lips, 
And, smiling down, she needs must stop her 
song 
To kiss and kiss again his finger-tips. 


I wonder if, his eyelids being shut, 
And Mary bending mutely over him, 
She felt her eyes, as mothers do today, 
For very depth of love grow wet and dim. 


Then did a sndden presage come to her 
Of bitter looks and words and thorn-strewn 
street? 
And did she catch her breath and hide her face, 
And shower smothered kisses on his feet? 


—Bertha Gerneaux Woods, in Verses ( Neale 
Pub. Co.) 


The Disappointment of Miranda 
BY HARRIET LUMMIS 


Miranda was upstairs, changing from 
her brown morning frock to her Sunday 
blue. There was to be company for din- 
ner, an old school friend of Mrs. North’s, 
and Miranda’s blue dress and the best 
china were to grace the occasion. 

Mrs. North came hurrying from her 
bedroom to oversee the child’s prepara- 
tions, her scant iron-gray locks hanging 
with unlovely straightness about her 
strong, sensible face. She scrutinized 
Miranda’s nails and teeth, and showed 
her approval by her lack of censure. 

“Now finish buttoning your dress,” she 
said. ‘‘ You can reach three buttons down 
and three buttons up, and can come to 
me for the rest.”’ 

Effusive strangers sometimes assured 
Mrs. North that her little girl was “her 
very picture,” whereupon Mrs. North 
smiled grimly and forebore to embarrass 
them by explaining that she had adopted 
Miranda when she was a child three years 
old. She knew well enough that there 
was no likeness between her own severe 
face and the dark, delicate beauty of the 
little waif to whom she had given a home 
for five years. Mrs. North virtuously im- 
pressed on Miranda’s mind the maxim, 
“ Handsome is that handsome does,” and 
congratulated herself that so far nothing 
in the child’s manner betrayed the weak- 
ness of vanity. 

Mrs, North’s expected guest was late 
in making her appearance. Mrs. North 
smiled indulgently as she watched the 
clock. Of course Polly Sackett was late. 
Had she not always arrived at school in 
a breathless state, due to running a quar- 
ter of a mile after the last bell had rung? 
Did she not drive her escorts to the sing- 
ing-school and husking-bees tothe verge 
of revolt, by keeping them waiting long 
after the festivities had begun ? 

“’T wouldn’t seem natural for Polly to 
be on time to anything,” mused Mrs. 
North, with a leniency for which old 
memories were responsible. ‘ Poor Polly. 
She was late to her wedding, and I’ll yen- 
ture to say that her funeral won’t begin 
on time.” 

It was past the hour set for dinner 
when Polly Sackett came, plump and 
smiling, and out of breath, just as in her 


girlhood days. She kissed Mrs. North, 
and held her at arm’s length to look 
her over, then laughed and kissed her 
again. She was in the midst of her apol- 
ogies when she caught sight of Miranda’s 
wistful face, and stopped short. 

‘Ts that the little girl?’’ she cried. 
“Come here, darling, and give me a 
kiss.”” She dropped into an arm chair 
and pulled Miranda into her lap. 

““O Polly,’ remonstrated Mrs. North, 
“Do put herdown. That great girl.” 

Miranda attempted to wriggle obedi- 
ently to the floor, but Mrs, Sackett’s en- 
circling arms restrained her. 

“You sit still, dearie,’’ she cried cheer- 
ily. ‘‘And Eliza North, if you are wor- 
ried over seeing me hold this mite of a 
child, I wonder what you’d say to see my 
boy in my lap. Just think, honey, I’ve 
four boys and the baby of them all is a 
head taller than me. But he sits on my 
lap sometimes when it’s dark and there’s 
nobody around to see.” 

‘You were always one to spoil children, 
Polly,” said Mrs. North, with a suzges- 
tion of conscious superiority in her voice. 

“OQ pshaw!’ cried her outspoken 
friend. ‘A little petting don’t spoil any- 
body, and to children it’s food and drink. 
There isn’t one of my four who ever gave 
his pa and me reason for a heartache. 
But ain’t it a shame, honey’”’—this to 
Miranda—‘‘ that I shouldn’t have a little 
daughter to stay with me when my four 
boys are off at work? What wouldn’t I 
give for a little girl like you!” 

Miranda’s eyes dilated. She bent her 
head suddenly, and pressed the curve of 
her cheek against Mrs, Sackett’s com fort- 
able shoulder. 

““What eyelashes!’’ murmured Mrs, 
Sackett admiringly. ‘‘I should say they 
were an inch long. And ain’t those curls 
a comfort to you, Eliza?” 

“‘Sh,”’ warned Mrs. North, looking hon- 
estly shocked, but the irrepressible Polly 
laughed. ‘‘You needn’t tell me,’’ she 
persisted, ‘‘that when the Lord makes 
folks as pretty as this, he doesn’t mean 
for ’em to get all the comfort they can 
out of it. Dear me. Howl cried when 
we cut Paul’s curls! They were golden 
yellow, and he was as ashamed of ’em as 
I was proud.” _ 

Miranda had no appetite for dinner. 
She could not even eat when Mrs. Sackett 
tried coaxing and called her a love-bird. 

**Looks to me as if you’d been lunch- 
ing between meals,” said Mrs. North, 
looking hard at her from the other side of 
the table. 

*“No’m, I haven’t eaten anything,” said 
Miranda, dropping her eyes, while Mrs. 
Sackett patted her cheek and said she 
looked good enough to eat herself. 

The child’s heart was beating fast and 
her cheeks burned. In the five years she 
had lived under Mrs, North’s roof she 
had met with unvarying kindness, Even 
her faults had been dealt with so leniently 
that at times Mrs. North accused herself 
of culpable laxness. But of kisses, ex- 
cept in formal greeting and farewell, of 
fond words lavished as recklessly as sun- 
shine, of tenderness made a commonplace 
of life, Miranda knew nothing. It was 
mother]iness for which her heart had 


been thirsting. Now she drank deep and 
felt that every want was satisfied. 

Polly Sackett’s visit extended over a 
greater part of the afternoon, She was 
as slow in going as in coming, and through 
the golden hours Miranda sat sometimes — 
on her new friend’s lap, sometimes on @ 
footstool drawn close to the easy-chair, 
so that Mrs. Sackett’s hand could play 
with her curls and stroke her cheek. 
Now and then she stooped to kiss her, 
and laughed to see the child’s color come 
and go. 

“T believe you’re falling in love with 
me,” cried Mrs, Sackett gayly. “How 
would you like to be my little girl?” 

“T’d like it,” said Miranda. 

There was a note in her voice that 
touched both women. Mrs. Sackett kissed 
her again, Mrs. North rocked faster. 
Beneath her habitual composure stirred 
a vague uneasiness, 

“There, it’s getting dark,’ said Mrs. 
Sackett at last. ‘“‘I’ve made an after- 
noon of it, sure enough. And such a nice 
time as I’ve had, Eliza, It makes me 
feel like a girl again, talking over old 
times with you.” 

She went into the spare penis for 
her wraps, and Miranda followed, clutch- 
ing her gown. The child’s reserve had 
disappeared. A sudden intolerable fear 
in her heart had banished her natural 
timidity. 

“T don’t want you to leave me,” she 
cried suddenly. “I want you to take me 
too.” 

Mrs. Sackett laughed uneasily. The 
pleading in Miranda’s voice went straight 
to her tender heart. 

““Wouldn’t my boys be surprised if I 
should bring them a little sister?” she 
cried. ‘‘ But you see, pet, I’ve got some 
errands to look after. Maybe I ceuld 
stop and pick you up on my way back 
home.” 

She smiled at Mrs. North over Mi- 
randa’s head, but there was no answering 
amusement in her friend’s face. 

When the moment of leaye-taking ar- 
rived, Miranda was not to be seen. Both 
women experienced a sense of relief in 
her absence. They kissed each other, 
and Mrs. North agreed to think over 
the question of coming West for a visit 
some time. Then the gate clicked and 
Polly Sackett was gone. 

Stepping back into the house, Mrs. 
North saw Miranda coming down the 
stairs. She wore her hat and carried a 
little bundle under one arm. The other 
clasped her cherished doll. She looked 
into the face of her adopted mother 
steadily, as one who has come to a de- 
termination. 4 

“Where are you going, Miranda?’ said 
Mrs. North, startled in spite of herself. 

“T’m going to sit on the steps and wait 
forthatlady. She’scoming back for me.’”’ 

“Nonsense, child.” Mrs. Nerth hardly 
knew whether to be more annoyed with 
Miranda or Polly Sackett. “You're old 
enough not to take things in such dead 
earnest, She was only joking.” 

“O, no. She meant it,” said Miranda 
with quiet confidence. “She truly wants 
me.” 

Mrs, North realized the 
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combating Miranda’s resolution. There 
is no stubbornness like that of a gentle 
spirit in reyolt, and Mrs. North read in 
the child’s eyes a determination that 
would die before it yielded. ‘She'll just 
have to find out the truth for herself,’’ 
said Mrs. North, as she went out to her 
solitary supper. 

Supper out of the way, Mrs. North sat 
down to read the newspaper. That fin- 
ished, she attacked a half-finished dress 
for Miranda. The minutes crawled by, 
and each time the clock struck her 
thoughts turned longingly to the little 
figure on the front steps. Would the 
ehild never give up? Her hands trem- 
bled and the unaccustomed moisture in 
her eyes made it hard to see the stitches. 

At eleven o’clock there was a sound of 
footsteps in the hall, and Miranda’s face 
looked in at the door, a white drawn face 
with appealing eyes. 

“She didn’t mean it,’’ said the child. 
“*She was only joking.” 

She ran upstairs with a pitiful cry, and 
at the sound Mrs. North was fain to put 
her hands over her ears. For in that cry 
was the distress of a baby that has missed 
its mother’s kisses, and the anguish of 
@ woman yet to be. 

Mrs. North locked the door and at- 
tended to the window fastenings. When 
she climbed the stairs wearily, Miranda 
was in bed. Her garments were folded 
neatly across a chair, and in front her 
shoes stood decorously side by side. But 
from under the bedclothes came the 
sound of stifled sobs, as if a heart were 
breaking. In her room across the hall 
Mrs. North could hear the sound, and it 
kept up a weird accompaniment to her 
uneasy thinking. 

“The ungrateful child,” she told her- 
self angrily. ‘‘After all I’ve done for 
her.” Then with a swift revulsion of 
feeling, ‘‘No, it’s all my fault. I never 
had a child, and didn’t know that their 
hearts needed care as well as their bodies. 
Poor lamb.”” She laughed wildly to find 
herself adopting Polly’s phrases. Shehad 
felt such a sense of superiority to Polly 
all her life. Was her fond nonsense a 
higher kind of wisdom after all? 

Would the child never stop crying! 
Mrs. North, tossing on her pillow, heard 
the clock strike twelve. In another mo- 
ment she was standing by the narrow bed 
in Miranda’s room. : 

“Don’t cry, Miranda. Don’t cry, 
dearie.” It wasstrange how easily Polly’s 
pet names rose to her lips. ‘‘Move along 
a little and make room for me,” 

Miranda obeyed, and Mrs. North, creep- 
ing into the little bed, took the child in 
her arms. Miranda’s head drooped list- 
lessly against her shoulder, and the moon- 


~ beams showed a face swollen with weep- 


ing. Mrs. North pressed her cheek to the 
child’s wet cheek, and felt a little shiver 
go through the slender body. Then an 
arm stole around her neck. 

“J don’t want you to go away and leave 
me, darling,” whispered Mrs. North. 
“Polly Sackett has her four boys to love 
her, and I haven’t anybody but you.” 

When the first brightness of dawn 
chased away the pale moonbeams, it 
showed Miranda smiling in her sleep. 
And the face of the woman on whose arm 

the little head rested was radiant with the 
ecstasy which is the divine right of mother- 
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Strange Lands 


Where do you come from, Mr. Jay? 


“From the land of Play, from the land of 
Play.” 


And where can that be, Mr. Jay? 
“Far away—far away.” 


Where do you come from, Mrs. Dove? 
“From the land of Love, from the land of 
Love.” 


And how do you get there, Mrs. Dove? 
“Look above—look above.” 


Where do you come from, Baby Miss? 
“From the land of Bliss, from the land of 
Bliss.” 
And what is the way there, Baby Miss? 
““Mother’s kiss—mother’s kiss.” 
—Laurence Alma Tadema. 


“Train Up a—Cat” 


BY NATALIE RICH CLARK 


The lady who was visiting the family 
spoke approvingly of the cat. He was 
large and tawny and had exceptionally 
good manners, as well as a softly affec- 
tionate purr. She said that she supposed 
he had been taught.a good many tricks. 
The hostess was just explaining that she 
liked him better without tricks when a 
crash like shivering china interrupted 
them. The four-year-old son of the visit- 
ing lady, who had scrambled away from 
his mother and was using the cloissonné 
teapot as a flatiron on the carpet, had 
thrown the teapot against the radiator, 
in a little mood of playfulness, and tiny 
shivers of it lay strewn upon the floor. 

‘‘Q, I am so sorry,’’ murmured the mor- 
tified mamma, “I really do not know 
what to do with Cameron; he grows so 
headstrong. I shall have to begin to train 
him soon ; but I dread the struggle. One 
hates to discipline a mere baby—and yet, 
he is four now, and really, I must do 
something!” 

The cat stepped cautiously over to the 
wreck on the carpet. He put out his 
nose, sniffing delicately, and then he put 
out a careful paw to examine a fragment. 
His mistress spoke, in a low and firm 
tone, gentle, but with the downward in- 
flection of rebuke— 

“Sandro !” 

The cat drew back, looked up at her, 
and went quietly away to his cushion. 

‘“‘How remarkable!” said the visiting 
lady. ‘‘How long have you had him?” 

The hostess looked at the cat, then she 
glanced, furtively, at the now sulking 
child. 

‘He is four months old,” she said, 
gravely. 


Tangles 


44, RIDDLE 


Oh, come, ye tanglers, guess my riddle! 
Find me on the mountain side, 

Or at the head of vale or gully, 
Far above the rolling tide. 


Or in the youthful Year’s glad morning 
Look for me in floral signs. 

See me also in the curving 
Of the arch, in noble lines. 


You’ll feel me too in step elastic, 
Where youth and strength trip o’er the sward ; 
And hear tired bodies call me blessed 
As I ease them on the road. 
E. H. Pray. 
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45. ANAGRAMS 
Well-known Drugs 


1. Hot, firm, crisp soap. 2. I’m part of a 
mission. 3. Room for L. C. H. 4. For pa; 
he shot a colt. 5. The pine cane. 6. I sham 
lame. 7. O, grip care. 8. All one band. 9. 
O, drill voice. 10. Metal wire. 

Mrs. J. E. G. 


46. RIDDLE 


* Suppose today were yesterday, 
What would tomorrow be?” 
I overheard the coffee say 
Unto a cup of tea. 
’Twas in a restaurant where I 
Had paused to eat a bit of pie. 


The tea made effort to reply, 
But strained itself in vain ; 
This made the mustard very hot— 
The answer was so plain. 
The soup felt stirred to maké a try 
Till the potato winked its eye. 


And then they put the question ’round. 
They asked the oyster, too. 
But sad I am, indeed, to say, 
It put him in a stew. 
They asked the waiter. It was dumb; 
And every clam was quite as mum. 


They laid the burden on the egg ; 
It meekly bore the yolk. 
And so they gave the answer up— 
They were not puzzle folk. 
That’s why I pass it on to you, 
Kind friends, to give the answer true. 
ARTY Ess. 


47. SOME WOODS 
(Add the word “‘ wood”’ to the following) 


1. An Indian weapon. 2. 
elk. 3. A perch-like fish, 
5. A useful metal. 6. A simple mechanical 
device. 7. A fastener, as for a garment. 8. 
A textile material. 9. The yolk of an egg. 
10. A domestic animal. 11. The color of a 
danger signal. 12. Dressed skins. 13. A 
small creeping animal. EB. L. 0. 


The American 
4, Part of an eye. 


ANSWERS 


39. <A pair of spectacles. 

40. S—Es-say—'‘ Attempt.” 
H—Ach-ieve—‘‘ Accomplish.” 
A—A-bandon—" Quit.” 
K—Ca-reer—* Course.” 
E—E-ternal—‘‘ Endless.” 
S—Es-teem—“ Value.” 
P—Pe-ruse—‘ Examine.” 
E—E-lated—“ Transported.” 
A—A-bate—* Moderate.” 
R—Ar-dent—* Glowing.” 
E—E-vince—* Manifest.” 
V—Ve-neer—* Coat.” 
E—E-ra—“ Time.”’ 
R—Ar-senal—* Storehouse.’ 
S—Es-cape—“ Avoid.” 
U—U-surpation—* Assumption. 
S—Es-pecial—“ Chief.” 
B—Be-quest—* Will.” 
A—A-rouse—' Excite.” 
C—Se-date—‘‘ Ca]m.” 
O—O-dor— Scent.” 
N—En-deavored—* Tried.” 

41, Caprice. 

42. The letter Y. 

43, Recrimination. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: §S, P. 
R., Chelsea, Mass., to 33, 34, 35, 37,38; M. R. T., 
Dover, N. H., 33, 34, 37; E. H. Pray, Chelsea, 
Mass., 84, 35, 37, 38; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, 
Mass., 87; M. E., Portland, Me., 34, 37; Rev. 
Henry Lincoln Bailey, Longmeadow, Mass., 36; 
F. M. C., Providence, R. I., 34, 37, 38; Nillor, 
Middletown Springs, Vt., 33, 38. i 

Mr. Bailey is congratulated on his success with the 
eryptogram, which many others tried in vain. Mr. 
Pray, at last accounts, had not obtained the answer, 
and Nillor was averse to accepting our invitation, 
partly on account of his unfamiliarity with this 
ntricate form of tangle. “Still working on it” was 
§. P. R’s latest report. 
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An Old-Time 


It is called, ‘‘A History of the Holy 
Jesus, containing a brief and plain Ac- 
count of His Birth, Life, Death, Resur- 
rection and Ascension into Heaven and 
his coming on the great and last day, By 
a Lover of Children.” The title page is 
incomplete and the date is missing, but it 
was probably published in Boston about 
1747. Itis in rhyme, but the illustrations 
are of greater interest even than the text. 
The Introduction gives an account of 
Adam’s fall, which is illustrated in a 
quaint frontispiece, and one verse informs 
us: 

And down to Hell you all had gone 

Had not fweet Jefus flown 
To fave the poor rebellious Wretch 
From his deferved Ruin. 


Then fvllows the history of Jesus’ birtb. 
The wise men from the East are seen in 
one illustration, earnestly watching the 
Star through telescopes. They wear the 
garments of Colonial times. Herod ap- 
pears in the next picture, mounted on 
horseback and mowing down the children 


who are drawn up before hin as if in 
battle array with flags and banners, while 
an admiring company which looks on 
bears aloft British flags! 


The bloody Wretch, enraged to think 
Chrift’s Death he could not gain, 

Commands that Infants all about 
Bethlehem fhould be flain. 


_ Various incidents in the life of Christ 
are described in quaint rhymes, of which 
the following is a sample: 


And now the Lord no Reft could find 
From thofe of Nazareth, 

To Capernaum therefore haftes 
To find a fafer Birth. 


When from the Shore he launched out, 
And from the Ship did preach, 

The better to accommodate 
The Thoufands he’d to teach. 


The parable of the Prodigal Son is 
graphically illustrated, as is also the 
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By J. H. Tewksbury 


story of the Rich Man and Lazarus, the 
latter parable being thus described: 


Another to reprove the Rich 
And great Ones here below, 
To tell them of the fatal Doom 

They’ll have in Hell below; 


Who when poor Lazarus’s at their Gates, 
Sit mourning, fick, and poor, 

Will not fo much as give the Crumbs 
That fall upon the Floor. 


The accompanying picture evidently 
represents the supernatural darkness 


Storm at the Crucifixion 


at the time of the crucifixion, when 
saints arose from their tombs, 


An ancient Type being now fulfill’d 
And to a Wonder done, 

Of faithful aged Abraham 
In offering up-his Son. 


This suggests the following picture of 
the offering up of Isaac. Could anything 


Abraham offering up fsaac 


be more realistic than the voice of God 
coming out of the cloud, saying, ‘“‘ Abra- 
ham’’? 

The earthquake which occurred at the 
death of Christ is illustrated by a picture 
showing a New England meeting house 


——— 
=< | ¥ 
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Lesson Book for Children 


IE MOD 


The Rich Man and Lazarus 


and dwelling houses of the common New 
England style, all rocking violently. 
There are other quaint prints which can- 
not well be reproduced, because of their 
faded condition. The book concludes 
with what is called, ‘‘The Child’s Body of 
Divinity,” which evidently is intended to 
summarize briefly all that has preceded. 
It begins as follows: 


Adam by’s Fall bro’t Death on all. 
By his foul Sin we’ve ruin’d been. 
Chrift Jefus come to ranfom fome. 
Dare any fay this an’t the Way. 
Every one to him may come, 
For if they do, he’ll Mercy fhow, 
Great Grace likewife, to them Surprize, etc. 


No doubt this little book was earnestly 
studied and memorized by hundreds of 
our pious ancestors. To us the theology 
seems rather severe, the teaching a trifle 
dogmatic and the poetry somewhat open 
to criticism. But somehow our fathers 
managed to get a pretty good grip on 
Bible truth by the study of the New 
England Primer and other books like 
this. 

We are frequently told nowadays that 
the helps to Bible study used in our Sun- 
day schools are not up to the highest 
pedagogical standards and are not always 
made to fit the psychological needs of the 
young. Probably there is truth in this. 
But certainly the modern lesson helps 
are no more open than the ancient ones 
to criticism of this sort. Yet people 
learned much truth from the old books 
and often learn little from the far more 
attractive modern ones. If our children 
grow up in ignorance of the Bible and 
rel'gious truth, the trouble may be with 
them, their parents or their teachers, 
rather than with the text-books. If our 
modern lessons were drilled into the 
children’s minds as thoroughly as was 
customary 150 years ago, might not many 
of the modern objections vanish? May 
it not be that we rely too much on the 
book and not enough on the drill in these 
days when to satisfy modern requirements 
all instruction has to be administered in 
sugar-coated doses ? 


The earthly family is the scaffold 
whereby we build the spiritual one,— 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 


i 
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The Conversation Corner 


The Flag of Our Union 


AH-RAH-RAH! Rah-rah-rah! Rah- 
tah-rah! for the Old Flag! How 


old is it? Probably you had’ 


something about that in your schools, 
over which the stars and stripes were 
waving on Flag Day, just now passing as 
Iwrite. As we 
have not had this 
picture at the 
head of the Cor- 
ner for over two 
=\ years, I have or- 
~~ dered the Des- 
Se potic Foreman to 
\.) run it. up to mast- 
head now, so as to 
‘remind you to re- 

peat (in concert with others) the short 
words which begin this article on Satur- 
day of next week, July 4—don’t forget the 
date! The proper time in the day for this 
service is between sunrise and sunset ; it 
is not at all necessary, as is sometimes 
supposed, to get up in the night to do it— 
you will only lose your sleep in that way 
and make others lose their sleep also—a 
selfish and unkind thing, which, if you 
once think of it, you will not of course do. 
I have no sympathy with what is some- 
times said, that the flag is nothing buta 
colored rag and not worth making such a 
fuss about. It is the emblem of our 
republic, and as American citizens, young 
or old, we ought to love it and honor it, 
for the sake of the republic and of the 
many men who have suffered and died in 
order that we might have not only a 
country but afreecountry. On the other 
hand, I am surprised occasionally to hear 
the remark that ‘‘where the American 
flag has once been put up, it must never 
be pulled down.” That is misleading. 
Here is an illustration. More than 
thirty years ago I knew and loved a 
Cuban boy, a schoolboy in a Southern 
state, where he had come as an exile 
from his native land because he had hur- 
rahed for ‘‘Free Cuba”; becoming a 


Christian youth he longed to be educated . 


and carry back the gospel to his country- 
men. I had never heard from him since, 
until a few months ago I picked up by 
accident one day a back number of the 
Home Missionary Magazine and saw his 
name as a minister of one of our churches 
near Havana. OfcourseI got acquainted 
with him again, and when he came on to 
attend the Providence meeting he visited 
me. He told me how kindly God had led 
him all these years, answering his prayer 
in permitting him to bea minister among 
his countrymen in Florida until Cuba 
was made free in 1898, when he began at 
once his service in the Island. 

In speaking of the universal love of 
the Cubans for the United States, he de- 
scribed the establishment of their uew 
republic and the inauguration of its pres- 
ident. When the time came to hoist over 
Morro Castle the Cuban flag, the Amer- 
ican banner must of course be removed, 
but as it was coming down prominent 
Cuban gentlemen rushed forward and 
caught it in their hands, kissing it and 
saying that that flag must never touch the 
ground! That was not dishonorable—it 
was very honorable, although our coun- 


try had redeemed the Cubans from the 
cruel oppression of the Spaniards and 
aided them in every way in organizing 
their own government, to haul down 
our flag and let them hoist theirs. 

I suppose it will be the same at some 
future day in the Philippine Islands, 
which as the result of the war came 
under our protectorate; when they are 
fitted by the education which our Govern- 
ment is giving them to be a republic it 
will be our duty to haul down our flag 
and recognize theirs. I had not intended 
to make this Fourth of July talk when I 
told D. F. to hoist the colors, but it is a 
good thing for you boys—and girls, too, 
of course—to think over these matters of 
government, and decide what is right 
and true for us as a nation todo. In any 
case we all hope that our beloved ffag 
will never need to be displayed again on 
battle-fields, but always in the interests 
of peace, justice and brotherhood. 


ABOUT COINS, SCHOOLS AND BEANS 


My Dear Mr. Martin: As an interested 
reader of the Corner, I would like to give the 
younger members something to look up in 
history. I have a medal resembling a coin, 
bearing the date of 1837. Obverse: ‘t Execu- 
tive Experiment.” Figure: tortoise bearing 
a strong box on its back. Reverse: “I follow 
the example of my illustrious predecessor.” 
Figure: Donkey at full speed. What does 
this medal commemorate, and are others like 
it still preserved? 


Sharon, Mass. ER. S, P. 


Here is a chance for those who have 
studied United States history. It is a 
good sign that so many children in ap- 
plying for Corner membership tell what 
grade they are in, and what they are 
studying. A Dorchester girl is ‘‘ very in- 
terested in geography,’’ and a Maine girl 
says their grade is “‘learning the poems, 
Curfew by Longfellow and Winter by 
Lowell.” A New Jersey girl could not 
write before because she “ was studying 
for a test in school.” Three boys in 
Nebraska (a .minister’s sons) send me 
a picture of a big box on a horse-sled 
in which they ‘‘ collect and deliver laun- 
dry work to earn money for their educa- 
tion.” 

Here are several letters about beans! 


I like to read your papar very well. It al- 
ways comes Monday, and we are always glad 
to have Monday come. I am the daughter of 
the minister who sent to you for those yellow- 
eyed beans which the Maine boy sent to you. 

Norton, Kan. ALLIE W. 


The ‘Maine boy,’”’ who lives six miles 
from town, says: 


O! we have got a free delivery mail route 
from Foxcroft to Lubec right by our house. 
My potatoes are up and yellow-eyed beans, 
too. I wrote to the Kansas minister, and he 
answered, and I have now sent him some pop- 
corn for seed. Can I send you an ear to plant 
in your garden? Tom H. 


Certainly—but will it grow popped? 
Another Maine member must like his- 
tory, for she writes: 


... Do you know how Auburn received its 
name? [Certainly not!—Mr. M.] Well,.once 
it was called Goff’s Corner, but in 1842 Mr. 
James Goff harnessed his horse in the middle 
of the night in a severe snowstorm and went 
to Augusta, the capital. He talked with Goy- 
ernor Fairfield and then the town was incor- 
porated. Some names proposed were Little- 
ton for Squire Little, who bought Auburn for 


a peck of beans from the Indians, and Goff3- ~ 
town for Mr. Goff, but he proposed Auburn, 
and Auburn it was, 


Auburn, Me. Eva Q 


And now—[No, Mr. Martin, I am proud 
to hail from Maine myself, but not 
another bean can be admitted this 
week.—D. F.] , 


For the Old Folks 
MORE OF THEIR QUESTIONS 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am interested to note 
how many choice bits of poetry, which have 
cheered and comforted people in the past are 
brought to light in answer to queries in the 
Corner. In 1870 while residing in New York 
city, the ‘‘ Manual of the Band of Prayer of 
the Ladies’ Christian Union” had appended 
to it a selection, extracted from ‘‘The Two 
Dreams.” It began, 


Christ stood in the light which my eye could not see. 


I have tried in vain to find the author, or the 
eutire poem which I judge from the extract 


would be worthy of preservation. Can any 
of your readers help ? 
Grand Rapids, Mich. OWA Se 


Can the Corner place the following touching 
lines ? 


Sweet tender flower, 

Born for an hour, 

Now by death’s cold hand stricken ; 
Ne’er shall thy voice 

Laugh and rejoice, 

Ne’er shall thy life-blood quicken. 


Marietta, O. PUTNAM STREET... 


Many years ago a friend used to repeat to 
my children some verses beginning: 


O thank you, good Dobbin, you’ve been a long 
track, 

And carried papa all the way on your back ; 

You shall nave some nice oats, faithful Dobbin, 
indeed, 

For you brought papa home to his darling with 
speed. 


I wonder if it has the dignity of being in 
print. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


Yes, that very verse was in print in 


I, A. T. 


the Corner for July 13, 1899, the same 


question as to the poem being sent by . 
an octogenarian in Portland, Me., but no 
answer was ever made. The fact thatitis 
remembered in another part of New Eng- 
land shows that it was once in print, and 
I hope some other memory or scrap book 
will supply the other verses and the book 
where they may be found. 


When a child of five years I had a little 
handkerchief given me, printed all over with 
pictures and poetry suitable for children of 
tender age. In one corner were at least four 
stanzas of a more mature nature, entitled, 
““What is Religion?’ I can only recollect a 
few words: 


It is not to go to church today, 
To look devout and seem to pray. 


This poem made an impression on my whole 
life but, strange to say, I cannot now recall 
the remainder of it, and would be thankful if 
any one could give me the rest of the piece. 
Omena, Mich. Mrs. W. 


I wish you could ascertain through your 
column where I can find a copy of the old 
hymn, 

O tell me where the dove has flown, 
To build its downy nest, 

And I will rove the world all o’er, 
To win her to my breast. 


New Britain, Ct. Mrs. 
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The Literature of the Day Sy 


Behind the Veil 


This book * is an appeal from the weari- 
ness of the American people to their sober 
third thought and sense of sympathy and 
justice. At the court of final justice no 
case can be settled until both sides have 
been heard and from advocates who speak 
from knowledge and with power. Such 
an advocate is Professor Du Bois and the 
book takes high rank among the recent 
yolumes, upon this ground alone. It is 
almost the first fully articulate voice from 
behind what the author calls ‘“‘the veil” 
—the full expression of the soul of a peo- 
ple. It does not matter that Professor 
Du Bois is Massachusetts born; long 
years of work among his fellow Negroes in 
the South have given him a right to speak 
for the children of the slaves in their diffi- 
cult effort to make real a race aspiration 
in the face of a higher and a hostile envi- 
ronment. 

The real question to which Professor 
Du Bois addresses himself is the heart of 
the whole problem of the Negro in the 
United States. It is not whether there 
shall be social mingling or race amalga- 
mation. Professor Du Bois speaks as 
strongly against the sins of the white man, 
which have resulted in the bastardy of so 
many of the blacks, as Rey. T. Nelson 
Baker did in our columns the other day. 
The real question is whether the Negro in 
America is to have any hope of sharing in 
the higher aspirations of men or the com- 
mon heritage of culture, whether on the 
higher planes he can reach the level of 
self-respect and of the fulfillment of aspir- 
ations which God has given his people. 
Back of this lies, of course, the question 
whether God has given the black races any 
such possibilities or such gifts—a question 
which this book in its power and pathos, 
its appeal andits reserve, goes a long way 
to answer. 

With this claim for opportunity on the 
higher levels Professor Du Bois naturally 
comes to the point of criticism, both of 
the spirit of recent Southern legislation 
and of the limitations of the program 
which Booker Washington has so ably 
advocated and carried out. His criticism 
is appreciative, yet from the point of 
view of the self respect of his race, 
trenchant and, we believe, essentially 
sound. We are not ready to admit that 
the higher education of the Negro has 
been a failure. Antecedently it would 
seem probable that at this early stage of 
the experiment the proportion of per- 
sonal failures would be larger than 
among white men with the heredity of 
long generations of culture behind them; 
but even if that were the fact to a larger 
extent than Professor Du Bois admits, it 
would call for a more careful oversight 
of processes rather than a counsel of de- 
spair. We would not close Yale or Har- 
yard because their graduates may be 
found among the wrecks of the mining 
camps and even in the prisons. We 
would not close Fisk, or Howard, or 
Atlanta because, with a vastly harder 
problem, they have not been able to do 
their great and indispensable work with- 
out a large percentage of failures. 


*The Souls of Black Folk, by W. E. Burghardt Du 
Bols. pp. 266, A. C. McClurg & Co. 


If it is the duty of white America to 
understand the souls of the black citizens 
before they pass final judgment, then it 
will be the duty of leaders of opinion to 
read this book with an open and sympa- 
thetic mind. 


RELIGION 

The Drama ef the Apocalypse, by Frederic 

Palmer. pp. 192. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 
With a sympathetic, historical spirit the writer 
interprets what he considers “the first poem 
of Christianity” in the light of the literary 
and political circumstances of its time. Our 
difficulty in comprehending its Christological, 
eschatological and sociological conceptions 
arises largely from the fact that to us each 
of these is a definite and separate conception, 
while to the apocalyp‘iec seer such definiteness 
did not exist. The exegetical fate that has 
befallen this book is due to a failure to make 
a comparative study of it with the fourth 
gospel. 

Babel ee Bible, by beg an edited 


by C. H. W. Johns. pp Putnam’s 
Sons. 


The Mediation of Jesus Christ, by Milton 8S. 
beg D.D. pp. 208. Eaton & Mains. 75 cents 
ne 


A purely Scrip‘ural presentation based upon 
a recognition of the human element in the 
writings. The Biblical doctrine is held to 
represent mediation as a continuous process 
and not a finished work, a necessity in the 
nature of God and man. No theory of the 
atonement is sufficient to explain all its facts. 
It is a careful little summary of modern re- 
sults of exegesis. 

Helps to the Holy Communion, compiled by 


Caroline A.Derby. pp. 106. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
50 cents net. 


Brief passages from the writings of Phillips 
Brooks arranged as a preparation for the 
Lord’s Supper and followed by prayers 
adapted for personal use from the boek of 
Common Prayer. A few appropriate hymns 
are appended, The little book is a model of 
neat form and good print. 

When Angels Come to Men, by Margaret E. 


Sangster. pp. 156. F. H. Revell Co. $1.00 
net. 


Mrs. Sangster’s thoughtful and poetic style 
appears to good advantage in this interpre- 
tation of Scriptural and popular ideas about 
angels. It will appeal to the hearts of many 
people, rather by its sympathetic qualities 
than by any new light which it casts upon 
the theme of whichittreats. It is beautifully 
made. 


What Shall I Do To Be Saved, by E. E. 
Byrum. of: 200. Gospel Trumpet Pub. Co. 
Moundsville, W. Va. 


Of Religion, by oe Rogers Bowker. pp. 
78. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 60 cents. 


One of Mr. Bowker’s thoughtful little books 
dealing with the Arts of Life. His concep- 
tien of religion is a broad one, and he assigns 
to Christ and Christianity the highest place; 
but of the New Testament conception of faith 
as an experiment with the living Christ re- 
sulting in personal acquaintance he seems 
never to have heard. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Isabella D’Este, Marchioness of Mantua 
1474-1539. by Julia Cartwright (Mrs, Ady). 3 
— pp. 395, 419. E. P. Dutton & Co. $7.50 
net. 


In the Italian world of the Renaissance Isa- 
bella, Marchioness of Mantua, is one of the 
central and picturesque figures. A lover of 
literature and a patron of art, Aldus printed 
books for her and Mantagna, Titian, Leo- 
nardo, John Bellini, Perugino, and other great 
artists painted her portrait or did other work 
at her order. Her life touches that of the 
world at many points, and the thousands of 
her letters which have survived are of high 
interest. In these two handsome volumes we 
have the first complete English life. It is 
written in an interesting style and gives usa 
multitude of ,glimpses of the great world in 
which she played so large, and often so influ- 
ential, a part. 

Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife ero tre td by 


Mary Kin Waddin ton, 417 
ner’ 34 Ad $2.50 = > 


Mary King Waddington was the American 
wifeof the French statesman who represented 
France at the Berlin Congress and was after- 
wards ambassador to England. Her husband 
was a Protestant, the grandson of an English- 
man, and was himself educated in England, 
where he rowed in the Cambridge University 
crew. The letters were written to sisters 
while the Waddingtons were in attendance as 
representatives at the coronation of the ezar 
and during their long tenure of duty in Eng- 
land, They introduce us to some of the most 
interesting personalities of Europe during the 
ninth and tenth decades of the last century, 
including many royalties. The simplicity of 
style reveals a charming and unaffected char- 
acter, and the letters are delightful pictures 
of a busy and brilliant experience. There is 
a fine portrait, and the illustrations are of re- 
markable beauty. 

The True Abraham Lincoln, by Wm. Eleroy 

Curtis. pp.409. J.B. Lippineott bo. $2. 
There seems always to be room for lasther 
life of Abraham Lincoln and the dramatic in- 
terest of the period, together with the abun- 
dance of the material, lends itself well to new 
arrangements. Mr. Curtis adopts a topical 
order, which admits of grouping like material, 
while it involves some repetitions. He has 
made a readable study of event and character, 
in good proportion. Incidentally the book be- 
comes a history of the politics, diplomacy and 
military history of the period of the war—for 
all of which Lincoln was the central figure. 
There are good and pertinent illustrations 
from original portraits and photographs. 


ART 


The Arts in Early England, by G. Baldwin 
Brown. 2 vols. pp. 388, 351. E. P. Dutton & * 
Co. $8.00 net. 


The first of these two handsome volumes 
Professor Brown gives to a study of the reli- 
gious and social life which underlies the early 
history of English art. Anintroductory chap- 
ter discusses the character of medizeval art, 
rightly emphasizing the continuity of work- 
manship withthe Romantimes. Hefindsroom 
for some account of pre-Saxon Christianity in 
England and in successive chapters describes 
monastery and church in their relations to 
the people. The second volume is devoted to 
the Saxon churches—which are naturally the 
largest architectural survivals of the period. 
Illustrations and maps help to make plain the 
progress of the study. The book, over and 
above its value as a study of a large subject, 
is fullof interesting information of an unusual 
sort. 

Lennasns | da Vinci, by Dr. ‘Gomi 

pp. 190. E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents net. 

A miata of the convenient and attractive 
little Popular Library of Art. Fully illus- 
trated and giving an enthusiastic and readable 
account of Leonardo’s activities on the side of 
painting. 


Michael Angelo Buonarroti, by Charles Hol- 
royd. pp. iner Sons. Im- 


Charles Scribner’s 
ported. $2.00 net. 


A beautifully made book on an original and 
interesting plan. It opens with the first com- 
plete translation into English of the life of 
Michael Angelo by his pupil, Condivi, the 
chief authority for biography; continues with 
an account and estimate of his works, and in- 
cludes the three dialogues from the Portu- 
guese of D’Ollanda which gives us glimpses 
of the painter in the company of Vittoria 
Colonna and others, The reproductions of 
Michael Angelo’s works are beautiful and 
valuable. 
FICTION 


oat ane. Monghean, eit & ay 

Some of the characters reappear in this strong 
story from Mr. Hardy’s earlier book, the 
Wind of Destiny. Weare toa lit- 
tle group of Americans in the Berkshires 
sumably, and in their winter pe in 
York. We find them cultured, vital 
strongly individualized and 
than placed, in natwral and 
tions. The plot is not complex, nor 
many actors on the stage, but there is 
than one love story running through 
and there is a sense of breadth w 
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lighttul. It is good to welcome such genuine 
and thoughtful work with its firm grasp upon 
the principles of the art of novel writing and 
its flavor of an interesting humanity. 

Be7, Hougnton Mining Co. $50 PP 
The story of a journey with a herd of cattle 
from Texas to the Blackfoot Agency in North 
Montana in the early eighties. It is told with 
a realism which gives vividness to the scenes 
described. Life on the frontier, its lawless- 
ness, hardships, romance, adventures, is well 
reprodaced. 

‘The Sins of a point, 2A J.R. Aitken. pp. 346. 

D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

A story of the Saxon faa in England. Itis 
in fact little more than an imaginative hand- 
ling of the events in the quarrel between 
King Eadwy and the church, headed by Dun- 
stan, in which the marriage of the king to his 
cousin was the most powerful weapon in the 
hands of the priests. 

The Spoilsmen, by Elliott Flower. 

L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

The record of two reform aldermen who 
fought the machine and how the machine 
proved too strong for them. The story is ex- 
ceedingly life-like as well as interesting. No 
book that we have ever seen gives quite so 
good a description of present ward politics. 

- That Printer of Udell’s, by Harold B. Wright. 

pp. 468. Book Supply Co., Chicago. $1.50. 

A study in applied Christianity, its elements 
of power arising from a certain prophetic 
fervor in the author rather than from literary 
finish. It might beread with profit by those 
who are concerned with the relation between 
Christianity and social service. 

The Story of a Whim, by Grace Livingston 

Hill. pp.175. Golden kule Co. 

A pleasantly told story of the unforeseen re- 
sults of akindly deed. The events described 
are not too probable, but the lesson drawn 
is a good one. The book is illustrated and 
prettily bound. 


pp. 324. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Political Parties and Party Problems in the 
United States, by Prof. J. A. Woodburn. : 
Putnam’s Sons. pp. 304, $2.00 net. 


An up-to-date chronicle of facts and a dispas- 
sionate consideration of tendencies, of interest 
not only to the historian but also to the re- 
former. The book has its message for the 
partisan and the non partisan. The author 
deals freely with evils that exist and blinks 
no untoward facts and forces. His authori- 
ties on civic reforms and his citations of their 
opinions are apt and buttress up his own. 
Especially admirable is his dealing with the 
present status of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, and his clear perception of the 
coming strength of radicalism in the ever in- 
«creasing Socialistic party. He also sees that 
the peril democracy faces in the United States 
is not from the ignorant immigrants but from 
the crafty and educated old oh who ex- 
ploit. ignorance. 


The International Year-Book, 1902. Edited 
by frank Moore Colby. pp. 781. Dodd, Mead 


Each year sees improvement in the make-up 
and contents of this excellent work of refer- 
ence. Mr. Colby has gathered around him a 
body of contributors, mainly young men and 
college professors who have good standing and 
accurate scholarship, but a name yet to make. 
It is an up-to-date book fairly well illustrated, 
and covers a wide range of human activity 
and thought. 

Boys’ SO Rater Clubs, by, gepaired 

Buek. cs 218. Macmillan Co. $1.0) 
The first handbook of the social Reccaciunt 
type of boys’ club. The author discusses the 

ucative value of social play, and shows 
how the al groups of street boys may be 
gathered, developed and governed by means 
of their own social instincts. The chapters 
upon play-room activities, debating, outings, 
* dramaties, etc., will. be especially useful to all 
who work with boys. Itis throughout a prac- 
pws manual, 


iooettok? ar ee by John 


ae pp. 115. A. Wessels Co., 
A ‘ io Micha a Edueation, written by 
John e, the philosopher. It is full of 
uaint good sense, which parents of today 


do well to ponder. The publishers 
ncluded a portrait and given the book a 
ding 
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Bits from New Books 


Browning and Mrs. Carlyle 


He sided with Carlyle in the vexed question 
of the Carlyle domestic relations, and his im- 
pression of Mrs. Carlyle was that she was “a 
hard, unlovable woman.” As, however, it is 
on record that he once, while excitedly ex- 
plaining some points of mystical philosophy, 
put down Mrs. Carlyle’s hot kettle on the 
hearth rug, any frigidity that he may have 
observed in her manner may possibly find a 
natural explanation.— From Chesterton’s Rob- 
ert Browning (Macmillan). 


The Sunday Problem 


For most wage-earners the claims of the 
working day are not so exacting as in the 
past. The great mass of men have more 
leisure, but the time freed goes in some of 
these other directions: religion hardly gains. 
One who fought hard for the Saturday half- 
holiday, hoping that Sunday would then be 
given to God, sadly admits his mistake. The 
maw of pleasure is not easy to fill. The appe- 
tite grows. Sunday is increasingly regarded 
as a day of mere recreation. Nationally we 
have yet to learn how to use the day. The 
old ‘‘dullness’’ which one witness regarded 
as “our salvation, physically as well as spirit- 
ually,’ has been rejected; but the full force 
and the best form of alternative interests 
and attractions are not yet realized.—From 
Booth's Life and Labor in London (Mac- 
millan). 


Self-Conceit and Indigestion 


I will say at once that chewing the cud of 
one’s own virtue gives a sour stomach.—From 
Owen Wister’s Philosophy Four (Macmillan. ) 


President Juarez 


They were baffled, not by skill, but by sheer 
strength. The thin lips of the great Indian 
held their form with vice-like firmness. They 
saw that courage never to submit or yield 
which had carried this man’s cause through 
desperate years to victory. He was not bril- 
liant, not versatile, not agreeable, but he was 
granite. Of a race that had suffered much 
and enjoyed nothing, he had no inherited 
esthetic bias toward the pleasanter of two 
courses. His thoughts were like the links of 
iron chains.—From Cook’s Roderick Talia- 
ferro (Macmillan). 


Age’s Romance 


I am thankful that romance has an after- 
math, and that old men and women can prat- 
tle about days that were robust. I am thank- 
ful that the soldiers of life are at the end 
given a furlough in which to fondle the arms 
they wielded with clumsiness and with spirit, 
and in which to pass themselves in review be- 
fore their pension expires and their day is 
over. Youth has the romance of loving, and 
age the romance of remembering.— From the 
Kempton- Wace Letters (Macmillan). 


Helping the Artist 


This method of procedure, wherein sugges- 
tion becomes such an important factor, im- 
plies two people in the work of art rather 
than one, The spectator must do his part as 
well as the artist. The latter suggests, the 
former takes up the suggestion and builds 
upon it. When Velasquez painted Christ on 
the cross, hanging there alone in the night, 
the head bowed forward on the breast, and 
the long dark hair falling over the face and 
half covering it, he did not think to obliterate 
the face—to take it out of the picture com- 
pletely. He knew very well that the imagi- 
nation of ths spectator would go behind the 


veil and picture that face more vividly than 
he could paint it. What painter ever yet pro- 
duced a satisfactory face of Christ? Velas- 
quez was wise in leaving it to the imagina- 
tion of the spectator.— From Van Dyke’s The 
Meaning of Pictures (Scribner’s). 


What They Lack 


I have seen more young men fail in early 
life from the absence of character than from 
the absence of genius.—From Life and Let- 
ters of Westcott (Macmillan). 


Wesley, the Strenuous 


Every minute had its value to him for work 
or rest. “Joshua, when I go to bed I go to 
bed to sleep, and not to talk,” was his rebuke 
to a young preacher who once shared his 
room and wished to converse at sleeping 
time. 

Dr. Johnson once said to Boswell: “‘ John 
Wesley’s conversation is good, but he is never 
at leisure. He is always obliged to go at a 
certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a 
man who loves to fold his legs and have his 
talk out as I do.” On another occasion he 
said, ‘I hate to meet John Wesley; the dog 
enchants you with his conversation, and then 
breaks away to go and visit some old woman.” 
—From John Wesley, the Methodist (Eaton 
and Mains). 


Cautious 


Mr. George bade me a gloomier farewell. 
“You might come to some good,” he said con- 
templatively; ‘‘and then again you mightn’t, 
I ain’t what they call a pessimist, but I thinks 
poorly of most things. It’s safer.”—From 
Quiller-Couch’s Adventures of Harry Revel 
(Scribner’s). 


When Biblical Criticism is Offensive 


In the public interpretation and exposition 
of the Bible, protests against existing views 
are usually offensive, and seldom edifying. It 
is an offense as well as an impropriety, to 
speak of ‘‘Second Isaiah,” or formally to 
question the authorship of a psalm ascribed 
to David, before a mixed congregation assem- 
bled to worship God and to listen to words of 
eternal life. To whatever historical stage of 
the revelation the psalm or the prophecy be- 
longs, it has a positive religious message. It 
had at first, and it has now; and that is the 
only thing of real importance to the Church.— 
From McFayden’s Old Testament Criticism 
and the Christian Church ( Scribner’s). 


The Doctor’s Mistake 


This labor traffic has had a dreadful effect 
in depopulating theseislands. I have studied 
the question for six years from the Island 
point of view, and J am convinced beyond all 
shadow of doubt that this is one of the main 
causes of the dying out of our peopie. Many 
men blame the wearirg of clothes. One day 1 
took a naval doctor to see a man whom I sus- 
pected to be dying of phthisis. The doctor 
examined him carefully and then turned to 
me and said: 

“The wearing of clothes has brought this 
on,” and proceeded to theorize upon the sub- 
ject. It was with malicious joy that I an- 
swered: 

“That man is a heather, and has never 
worn clothes in his life.” 

No, the labor traffic is mainly responsible, 
for it sucks out the young life-blood of the 
community, breaks up family ties, and every- 
where leaves desolation and bad feeling be- 
hind it—From Paton’s Lomai of Lenakel 
(Revell). 
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From Old to New® 


By Rev. A. 


All human progress involves loss as 
well as gain. Going on to manhood 
means losing childhood. The expansion 
of a family or a nation into larger power 
and responsibility means leaving behind 
simple, primitive life for complex society, 
with its burdens and perils. It depends 
somewhat on one’s temperament and sur- 
roundings, somewhat on his age and ex- 
perience, whether he chooses the old or 
the new. In politics and in religion there 
are two parties, the one clinging to the 
old, the other turning to the new. Each 
party plants itself on principles, and usu- 
ally regards the other party as indifferent 
to them, 

This ever present contention between 
the followers of the old and the advocates 
of the new appears everywhere in the 
Bible, which is a record of progress in 
moral and spiritual life. Nowhere in the 
Old Testament is the contrast more 
clearly illustrated than in the history of 
the transition of the Israelites from the 
disorganized tribal period of the judges 
to the monarchy. When they awoke to 
the new life which expanded into the 
glory of the kingdom of David, they lost 
the charm of that earlier time which 
their historians loved to describe as the 
golden age of familiar intercourse with 
God. Two accounts of it are given in 
the first book of Samuel, the earlier one 
from the point of view of those in sym- 
pathy with the new [1 Sam. 9: 1-10: 16], 
the later tradition reflecting the view of 
those who clung to the old [1 Sam. 8: 1-22; 
10: 17-27. In this lesson we have to do 
with the demand of the people for the 
new kingdom to take the place of the old 
order of the judges. It shows us: 

1. The claims of the new. Samuel the 
judge was growing old. His sons, to 
whom he was committing his authority, 
were untrustworthy, openly accepting 
bribes and perverting justice. The mem- 
ory of the disasters that had fallen on 
the nation through the wickedness of the 
sons of Eli, Samuel’s predecessor, stirred 
alarm among the tribes. The Philistines 
were oppressing them on one side, the 
Ammonites threatening on the other. 
The leaders realized that a crisis was 
impending. They came together and 
agreed that a change of government was 
imperative. They saw the necessity of 
closer organization, of an army and a 
head. They placed the situation before 
Samuel and asked for a king, a con- 
stitution and a reorganization of the 
tribes into a nation fitted to cope with 
the nations surrounding them. 

The Israelites were on the threshold 
of a period of expansion which has a 
parallel in our own time and nation. 
New discoveries of the records of the 
past, of nature, of the laws of human 
development are compelling men to find 
new adjustment of knowledge and belief 
in science and religion. Our nation has 
been brought into new relations with 
other nations. New responsibilities are 
laid on it. Men of sanguine tempera- 
ment hail the new kingdom eagerly, and 
some of them outrun facts with their 
inferences, asserting their conclusions 


* International Sunday School Lesson for July 5, 
Israel Asking fora King. Text, 1 Sam. 8: 1-22. 
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with confidence, impatient of restraint. 
In politics they welcome new burdens, 
and see in the expansion of the nation 
enlarged wealth and power. The time 
has come for great changes, they say; 
let us anticipate them and take full ad- 
vantage of them. 

2. The love of the old. The part of the 
narrative we are studying is in sympathy 
with the conservative. Samuel shrank 
from the change. It seemed to him a re- 
jection of Jehovah. A king, a court, an 
army, called for heavier taxes, the with- 
drawal of young men from tilling the soil 
to serve in the army, of young women 
from their homes to toil for the upper 
classes that would beformed. Thesimple 
life would gradually disappear. The di- 
rect reliance of the people on Jehovah 
would be diverted to trust in the king, 
military power would usurp the place of 
priestly rule. The old judge bravely 
warned the people against the change 
they sought. He knew they were about 
to surrender what w.s precious for what 


‘was untried. 


Every period of change involves much 
loss. The greatest pathos of that fine 
story, John Halifax, Gentleman, is in the 
passing of his household from its self- 
centered peaceful home life of obscure 
poverty into the wealth and publicity by 
which the noble ambitions of the hero 
were realized, but which led to disap- 
pointment and strife that estranged his 
children from one another. The things 
which divided them were brought into the 
home through what John had struggled 
long to gain, and what his sense of duty 
would have impelled him to gain even if 
he had foreseen the loss. 

A recent assembly of earnest men put 
forth a manifesto declaring that the na- 
tions were arming themselves at greater 
cost and with more dangerous rivalries 
than ever before, saying: “Into this 
rivalry our own country has entered 
more deeply the past year than ever 
before, and the present lead of the Govy- 
ernment and the infatuate following of 
the people betoken a still deeper sinking 
into what is contrary to all the previous 
history and policies of the nation, and 
what seems to us to bode no good to 
America or to the world.” To these 
men our nation seems to be abandoning 
what is most precious in its past and 
rushing headlong into great dangers. 
What they see in one direction others 
see in changing views of religion and 
in what they regard as the degeneracy of 
family life. 

3. The acceptance of the new. The wise 
prophet saw that the old life of Israel 
was passing away. The new time was 
inevitably approaching. He loved the 
old ways. He might have denounced 
the leaders and refused their request. 
But the divine counsel forbade him to 
end his life in a useless complaint. 
“Hearken to their voice, and make 
them a king,” said Jehovah: ‘“‘ How- 
beit thou shalt protest solemnly unto 
them.” 

Jesus described a condition in every 
age when he said, “‘No man having 
drunk old wine desireth new; for he 
saith, The old is good.”” He knew that 
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the process of fermentation which must 
go on through receiving his teaching 
would break up cherished human re- 
lations and destroy prized beliefs and 
customs before the new order of society 
which he came to create would be es- 
tablished. Yet he did not hesitate. The 
world lost something in the passing of 
Judaism. It gained more through the 
coming of Christianity. 


Phillips Andover’s 125th Anni- 
versary 


The baccalaureate sermon given this year 
by Rey. Dr. Henry A. Stimson of New York 
(who had a son in the graduating class), was 
a frank and earnest charge to the young men 
that only by the personal possession of the 
religion ef Jesus Christ would they “be able 
to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all, to stand,” illustrated by a beautiful refer- 
ence to the life and service of the late Rev. 
Ellis Mendell. 

Out of a total enrollment of 372 a class of 
fifty-eight received at the Commencement on 
Thursday, the 18th, their diplomas from Dr, 
Day of the Theological Seminary, Judge 
Bishop, president of the board of trustees, 
being unable to be present. Principal Stearns, 
who had opened the exercises with a touching 
prayer for God’s blessing on the class and the 
institution, awarded the annual prizes, some 
thirty in number, to the best scholars in dif- 
ferent departments. It was one of the inter- 
esting incidents possible in a school which 
has educated successive generations of boys, 
that-the closing hymn was the “ breath of holy 
song,” inspired by Ray Palmer, who entered 
the academy exactly eighty years ago, and 
that the list of graduates contained the name 
of Samuel F. B. Morse, a kinsman of the 
great inventor, who was fitting for college 
here just one hundred years ago. 

This year being the 125th anniversary of 
the founding of Phillips Academy on Ando- 
ver Hill by the Phillips family, between 300 
and 400 alumni were present at their meeting 
on Tuesday. The most marked one of all the 
number was a member of the Class of 1882, a 
bright, clean, genial Chinese boy, known then 
as Pi Yuk Liang, who, with other pupils from 
the same country, was recalled by the govern- 
ment before the completion of the full course. 
But the leaven of American education had 
done its work, and the sehoolboy has had a 
notable career in the civil service of his na- 
tive country, which he represented at Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee celebration, and later as 
secretary of a famous diplomatic embassy to 
Berlin. Now he was presented by Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie, who presided at the alumni dinner, . 
as ‘Sir Chentung Liang Cheng, His Imperial 
Chinese Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States 
of America”! 

His speech was worthy of the rousing ap- 
plause and enthusiastic school-yells which 
were given him. He spoke in the purest Eng- 
lish and entered heartily into the spirit of the 
occasion, relating reminiscences of his ex- 
periences in the school, especially of his con- 
nection with the baseball team in a certain 
notable “Exeter game,” and reporting the 
successful careers of the other Phillips boys 
in China. It seemed a thoroughly genuine 
pleasure to him that by leaving Washington an 
hour after his official reception by President 
Roosevelt he could reach Andover in time for . 
the meeting. On the athletic field and at the 
evening reception of the principal, he mani- 
fested the same heartfelt interest in every- 
body and everything connected with this his 
only alma mater. , 

One beautiful incident occurred during 
stay. Calling on the family in whose home 
he had roomed when here, the lady handed 
him some letters in Chinese characters, left 


by one of the Chinese students at that time 7 


ve 
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and preserved as a curiosity, without thought 
that they would ever be seen by their owner. 
The minister recognized them at once as let- 
ters written him while here by his father who 
soon after died. He seemed much moved, 
and went away in his carriage reading the 
precious letters, 
The new principal, Rev. Alfred E. Stearns, 
received the heartiest greeting from the 
alumni. His modest, straightforward speech, 
outlining the work of the past year and the 
plans for the future, showed the wisdom of 
his promotion from the vice-principalship to 
the head of the school. The remodeling of 
the academy building, the completion of one 
of the finest gymnasiums and finest athletic 
fields in the country, the establishment of an 
academy dining-hall (in the ‘‘old brick acad- 
emy’”’), and the erection of the Arct eological 
Building were among the external improve- 
ments of the year. A new academy on the 
historic site of Judge Phillip’s ‘‘ mansion- 
house,” an infirmary for the school (the funds 
for which are partly raised), arrangements 
for housing the younger boys under special 
care of a teacher and family, and the building 
of new houses for the use of students who 
have te “work their own way,” in place of 
the old “Latin Commons” which have out- 
lived their usefulness and been demolished, 
were among the plans presented to the alumni. 
The new “ Brothers’ Field” was formally 
opened with prayer offered by Prof. J. H. 
Ropes and a short address by George B. 
Knapp of the board of trustees, who gave the 
field in memory of his brother, the late Arthur 
Mason Knapp of the Boston Public Library. 
Expression of grateful and appreciative re- 
membrance of the late Dr. 0. F. P. Bancroft 
was made in the addresses of his successor, 
Principal Stearns, Judge Bishop, the presi- 
dent of the trustees, the Chinese Minister, and 
others. 0. 0. 0. 


A fabiles at East Taunton, 
Mass. 


Fifty years of perseverance and sacrifice were 
fittingly commemorated by the East Church of 
Taunton. June 16. Few churches have surmounted 
greater difficulties. Organized with but thirteen 
members, who were urged on by Dr. S. H. Emery 
of the Winslow Church, the new church was the 
outgrowth of a Sunday school whose material 
wants were met by a local iron company in days 
when such corporations felt responsible for meet- 
‘ing the religious needs of their help. When these 
iron works were burned and the workers left; 
when the vicinity was known as ‘‘the dead city’; 
when in April, 1897, the.church building was 
burned, even then the spirit of the church was 
equal to the need and the faithful few refused to 
yield to discouragement. They had their reward ; 
thanks to the Church Building Society an unusually 
neat and well equipped building has been erected 
and paid for; thanks to the home missionary help, 
the preaching of the gospel has not ceased; and 
mow that new industries have come, the Sunday 
school rofl has risen above the 100 mark and the 
chureh membership is sixty-one. 

The preseat pastor, Rev. H. H. Loud, has been 
for five years the inspiring leader of this people. 
Under his watchful: supervision the new church 
was erected; among the young ladies of the church 
he found one who has become the ‘‘ helpmeet”’ for 
his energy; and the joy and success of the jubilee 
was but the natural consequence of the love cher- 
ished for the pastor. 

Dr. Emery, who preached at the organization in 
1853, lived to officiate at the dedication of the new 
ehureh in 1898, and the day of the jubilee was 
chosen by his associates of the Grand Army for the 
formal presentation of his portrait to the local post, 
of which he was an honored member. His succes- 
sor, Rey. C. H, Talmage, spoke hearty words of 
congratulation and was followed by other neigh- 
boring pastors. Besides the usual reminiscences 
there was an address by Rey. S. M. Cathcart and a 
sermon by Rey. C. H. Williams. 

Of the eleven pastorates, those of Rev. James 


, Cushing and of Key. H. P. Leonard were attended 


_ by revivals of marked interest and helpfulness. 
_ ‘Rev, Messrs. C. A. Perry and G. W. Ellison were 


es to rejoice with their former parishioners. 
G. H. J. 
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The General Association of Connecticut 


This body, organized in 1709, held its 194th 
annual meeting with United Church, New 
Haven, June 16,17. Its membership embraces 
the combined roll of the local ministerial asso- 
ciations. It begins to take pride in the pres- 
tige of age, and the exercises are of a higher 
order than formerly. 

Rey. A. J. Haynes welcomed the brethren 
in behalf of his associates—Dr. Munger and 
Mr. Persons—of the churches, the university 
and the city. He also referred to the degen- 
eracy of the country town, and appealed to 
ministers of strong churches to relate them- 
selves vitally to the problems of remote 
places. 

Rey. Arthur Goodenough, the retiring mod- 
erator, for thirty-three years the successful 
pastor of the country church in Winchester, 
spoke of the Country Pastor and His Prob- 
lems. His fund of personal experience is 
reassuring to young men who shrink from 
the rural ministry. The body again honored 
itself by electing Rev. E. E. Lewis, thirty-two 
years pastor of the country church in Haddam, 

Two strong papers on the Fact of Sin sharply 
set forth current views. Dr.S. H. Howe put 
in fresh and forceful language the evangelical 
conception, while Rev. William Slade pre- 
sented convincingly the evolutionary and 
social aspects. This discussion was followed 
by an edifying paper from Rev. H. H. Kelsey 
setting forth the old and the new treatments 
of criminals. By the reformatory methods 
sixty-five to eighty per cent. of criminals do 
not return to crime, as against about twenty 
per cent. under the old punitive system. The 
present legislature has passed four important 
bills: defining prize fights, establishing a state 
police, providing for probation officers and 
juvenile courts, and establishing a reformatory 
commission with an appropriation of $50,000 
to begin work. The next needed steps are 
the abolition of the fee system for sheriffs 
and the placing of all jails under state control. 
One could not fail to note from the discussions 
of this session the greater enthusiasm over 
sociological problems as compared with theo- 
logical problems. 

The star speaker of the program was Pres. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall of New York, who 
spoke of the cordial reception given in the 
Orient to the third series of Haskell lectures, 
which has kept him abroad the past year. 
But mainly he confined himself to the work 
of Christ in Christian missions. He was 
much impressed by the chastening and 
humbling effect of such world-contacts on 
personality, by the unity of the human fam- 
ily and the necessity of interaction between 
the races, and the utter falsity of the modern 
notion that a psychological gulf is between 
them. It is an open question which needs the 
other the more, the East or the West—com- 
mercially, intellectually and spiritually; but 
our essential religious contribution must be 
the divinity of Christ. 

Among things to be desired are: a far 
greater federation in teaching as well as ac- 
tion, and a discrimination between the es- 
sence of the religion of the Son of God and its 
Western adaptations; more spiritual poser 
and knowledge arising from study of philo- 
sophic foundations and comparative religions, 
and more confidence in the native races, so 
that the Spirit of God may develop an Eastern 
type of Christianity ; more liberty and finan- 
cial resource for leaders of missions in the 
East to develop policies which they deem 
wise. There was a strong appeal to ministers 
and churches at home for broader and more 
cosmic views to replace the common tendency 
toward over concentration upon local affairs 
and over emphasis upon the individual and 
the subjective. 

Dr. Barton followed with an address which 
the most conceited skeptic as to missions 
would have to admit was both interesting and 
convincing. 


The last session dealt with the Divinity of 
Christ and Religious Education. Professor 
Porter of Yale, treating the subject of Christ 
from the standpoint of Biblical theology, 
awakened a strong desire for the fuller treat- 
ment of the subject from which he was evi- 
dently drawing. What was Jesus’ conscious- 
ness of his own nature, as to his Messiahship 
and divinity? His consciousness was rather 
of God and his fellowmen than of himself, 
and it is in forgetfulness of himself that he 
speaks. He did not think of his divinity in 
such a way as to deny the fatherhood of God, 
but to confirm it. He is unique in having 
power to express a life that did not depend 
on his earthly life. His power was to set 
men free even from himself, and set them 
forth on their own true way. The types 
which seek Him in the teaching and words of 
Jesus and in the risen and ever-living Christ 
are not irreconcilable. We should use both. 

Rey. W. T. Holmes treated the subject from 
the standpoint of the supremacy of personal- 
ity. He maintains with like energy the doc- 
trines of God in Christ and the separateness 
of his personal existence; and finds their ra- 
tional reconciliation in the ethical unity and 
the immanence of God in Christ. It was a 
sight to stir red blood when Professor Fisher 
was tugging like an old war horse at the bit 
of the moderator for a chance to maintain in 
open debate the thesis that ethical unity in- 
volves complete metaphysical unity also. 

’ Prof. E. L. Curtis of Yale spoke in modern 
and enlightened fashion of teaching and 
study in the church school, calling for skilled 
work even if it shall have to be paid for, and 
for courses of lessons on a wide variety of 
practical and extra-biblical subjects. Prof. 
W.S. Pratt of Hartford made a forceful plea 
for permanent text-books with selected Scrip- 
ture material and skilled editorial treatment, 
comparable to common school text-books. 
These are especially needed by older pupils. 
The time has come to broaden the scope of our 
school curriculum, wherever practicable, by 
the introduction of extra-biblical work. 

The supper furnished by the United Church 
in the Y. M. C. A. Building and the speeches 
afterward under the genial direction of Dr. 
Cooper, and elicited many expressions of good 
fellowship. 

Members of the association were favored by 
an invitation to a private hearing of the great 
Newberry organ in Woolsey Hall, just com- 
pleted, but not yet dedicated or opened to pub- 
lic recital. The organ is a subject of keen 
self-gratulation among Yale people. 

W. J. M. 


A Quarter-Century at Jaffrey, 
NaH; 


The old church at Jaffrey, N. H., celebrated, June 
9, the twenty-fifth anniversary of Rev. W. W. 
Livingston’s pastorate. The townspeople, dele- 
gates from churches of the Cheshire Conference 
and families which make this mountain-side church 
their summer place of worship joined in making 
the day memorable for both pastor and people. 
Mr. Livingston was formerly a missionary of the 
A. B.C. F. M.in Turkey, and was pastor in North 
Carver, Mass., before coming to Jaffrey. The 
ministers of the town and neighborhood gave em- 
phatid¢ testimony to the good sense and harmony of 
the people and the tact and devotedness of the 
pastor, which have made this long pastorate pos- 
sible and fruitful. Townsmen spoke of his civic 
service in the legislature, on library and school 
committees and in temperance work. The presence 
of Rey. W. F. Livingston of Augusta and Prof. 8. T. 
Livingston of Hartford, sons of the pastor, added 
interest. Impressive testimony was given by young 
men, pastors, students and others who have gone 
from the place, to Mr. Livingston’s influence on 
their lives and characters. Under this pastorate 
missionary contributions have increased from six- 
teen dollars the year before it began, to about $400 
annually, Friends presented a purse of money and 
other gifts. A. B. 
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Calls 


BENEDICT, ARTHUR J., S. Natick, Mass., to 
Tombstone, Ariz. 

Bosworth, THEODORE K., to remain at Longton, 
Kan., where he has been supplying. Accepts. 

BULLOCK, MoTIeR ©., Tyrone and Deerfield, Mich., 
to Farwell. Accepts. 

CHENEY, BuRTON H., Howard City and Coral, 
Mich., to Olmsted Falls, O., with privilege of 
attending Oberlin Sem. Accepts. 

COLBURN, HARVEY C., Oberlin Sem.,to Marysville, 
0. Accepts. 

Esy, ALBERT B., Kalamo and Carmel, Mich., to 
W. Millgrove and Clarksfield, O., with the privi- 
lege of attending Oberlin Sem. Accepts. 

GORDON, JoHN, president Tabor Coll., to presi- 
dency Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

GREENAWAY, BRANDON, Bowmanville, Can., to 
Newaygo, Mich. Accepts. 

Greco, Jas. E., Yale Sem., to Washington St. 
Ch., Beverly, Mass. 

HO.BROOK, FRED C., accepts call to Union Ch., 
Cleveland, O., beginning at once, the church as- 
suming self-support. 

Hovskt, ALBERT V., New Salem, Mass., to Lake 
View Ch., Worcester. 

JEVNE, Cus. A., Chicago Sem., to Pingree and 
Buchanan, N. D. Accepts, and will not engage 
in work at Hutchinson, Kan., as reported. 

MATTSON, BERNARD G., Yankton, S. D., released 
from acceptance of call to associate editorship of 
Pilgrim Press at urgent request of Yankton 
church, the latter having raised $20,000 to erect 
a new church building. 

Moopy, CALVIN B., Danforth Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
to Bristol, Ct. 

Patron, M. OAKMAN, Prospect St. Ch., Newbury- 
port, Mass., to Second Ch., Palmer. Accepts. 

PuTNAM, GLEN H., Nora, Ill., to Humeston, Io. 
Accepts. 

SmitTH, CHAS. W., Flagler, Col., accepts call to 
Ladbury and Getchell chs., Valley City, N. D. 
{not 8. D.) 

THRALL, J. BRAINERD, Pepperell, Mass., to Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

TuRNER, W. JAy, Norfolk, Neb., 
pastorate at Neligh. 

WASHINGTON, ALONZO G., Farnhamvyille, Io., to 
Appleton and Correll, Minn. Accepts. 

WHITLEY, JOHN E., Penacook, N. H., to Lebanon. 
Accepts. 

WILKINS, J. H.,to Farmington, N. H. 

Youxksr, DAvip G., Rockwell, Io., to Farnham- 


ville. 
Ordinations and Installations 


BARKER, HERBERT A., 0. Hartford, Ct., June 18, 
in Fourth Ch., where he has acted for a year as 
assistant pastor while taking a special course at 
Hartford Sem. Sermon, Rey. C. S. Beardslee, 
D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs, O, L. Ayer, Chas, 
Olmstead, H. H. Kelsey and E. F. Talmadge. 
Mr. Barker will continue his connection with 
Fourth Ch. for another year. 

CAPSHAW, BENJ. P., o. Spring Valley, N. Y., June 
11, Sermon, Rev. C. E. Jefferson, D. D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs, E. P. Armstrong, H. M. 
Brown, E. F. Blanchard. 

CurRTIS, ANSON B., i. Greenville, Mich., June 2, 
Sermon, Rev. H. P. De Forest, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. B. Thorp, W. H. Pound, R. W. 
McLaughlin. 

Eis, W.A., 0. Kedzie Ave. Ch., Chicago, June 11. 
Sermon, Rev. W. A. Bartlett, D. D.; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. R. B. Guild, A. C. Armstrong. 

Gray, Joun, Union Sem., 0. Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, N. Y., June 8, Parts, Rev. Messrs. 
¥. E, Ramsdell, H. M. Brown, F. B. Makepeace 
and Drs. C. E. Jefferson and A. J. Lyman. He 
will engage in city missionary work, 

MAVROMATIS, LAZARUS K., Hartford Sem., o. 
Kirk St. Ch., Lowell, Mass., June 12, Sermon, 
Rey. C. W. Huntington, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs, G. E. Martin and 8. Vaitses. 

PRITCHARD, ARTHUR O., Union Sem., o. White 
Plains, N. Y., June 4. Sermon, Rev. C. C. Hall, 
D.D.; other parts, Rey. Messrs. H. M. Brown, F. B. 
Makepeace and Drs. T. OC. McOlelland and G. A, 
Gordon. He will serve as assistant to Rev. W. 
D. Street, at White Plains, having charge of the 
work at Artbur Manor. 

BoOLANDT?T, D. M., o. First Ch., Kingston, Ont., June 8, 
Parts, Rey. Messrs. Hill, Warrener and H. A. 
Morton. 

WARREN, CHAS. M., Am. Board missionary to 
Japan, o. Collinsville, Ct., June 12, Sermon, 
Prof. F. K. Sanders, D. D.; other parts, Rey. 
Mesars. 8. D. Moses, 0. E. Cooledge and Dr. J. L. 
Barton. 

WHitine, Jno. C., Union Sem., o. Ch. of the Pil- 
es"; New York, N. Y., June 15, Sermon, Rev. 

. ©. Hall, D.D.; other parts, Rey. Messrs. F. B. 
Makepeace, W. D, Street, C. L. Goodrich and Dr. 


C. E. Jefferson. 
: Resignations 
Bean, Lenoy 8., Saco, Me., church refuses to 
receive resignation and has granted a vacation 
unt Oct, 1. 


to a second 
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Record of the Week 


EeTABROOK, FRANK P., Needham, Mass., to take 
effect Aug. 31. 

JOHNSON, Louts H., supplying at Stillwater, Minn., 
while studying at the university, resigns to enter 
Hartford Sem. 

MacCorMACkK, A., Coldsprings, Ont.- 

MINCHIN, WM. J., Wrentham, Mass., closing a 14 
years’ pastorate. - He will spend some time in 
Porto Rico, 

Morton, G. A., Cobourg, Ont. 

TRE FETHREN, EUGENE B., Ipswich and Rosette 
Park, 8S. D., resigns the latter field, which be- 
comes self-supporting. 

Wrinpsor, WM., Campbell, Cal. 

Wyatt, CHAS., Clark, S. D., to take effect Sept. 1. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


CLAREMONT PARK, N. Y., Rev. J. C. Whiting in 
charge. 
W. SENECA, N. Y., 26 members. 


Summer Supplies 


HARDIN, RICHARD, Los Angeles, Cal., at Market 
St. Ch., Oakland. 

MARZOLF, WM. A., Chicago Sem., at Grand River, 
lo. 


Personals 


KELSEY, HENRY H., Fourth Ch., Hartford Ct., 
does not leave his church for three months this 
summer, as reported some weeks since. 

KETTLE, WM. F., Homer, N. Y., was presented 
with a purse of $120 by his parishioners at the 
completion of five years’ pastorate. 

PARK, Wo. E., at the urgent request of the church 
in Gloversville, N. Y., will remain in charge until 
next spring, although he does not withdraw his 
resignation. 

RicHARDS, THOs. C., and wife, Torrington, Ct., 
were presented with a Morris chair and a sum of 
money on the thirteenth anniversary of their 
marriage, June 10. 

SMART, GEO. T., and wife, Newton Highlands, 
Mass., at a reception tendered them by their 
parishioners, June 18, were given $444, Dr. 
Smart’s address this summer will be Heatherleigh, 
Queen’s Road, Leicester, England. 


Dedications 


BARRYVILLE, N. Y.—New house of worship, June 9, 
Three children of the founder, Rev. Felix Kyte, 
participated in the service. Dr. W. A. Robinson 
preached dedicatory sermon. 

CHICAGO, L[LL., Grace and Bowmansville, renovated 
houses of worship, June 7, with all-day services. 

HoupEN, Mr.—Renovated church building, rededi- 
eated June 16, in connection with session of 
Penobseot County Conference. Addresses were 
by Rey. Messrs. Chapin, Freeman, Merrill and 
Professor Hulbert. 


Material Gain 


CAMPTON, N. H.—Walls and ceiling of auditorium 
redecorated. Services held in chapel meanwhile. 

CUuMMINGTON, MAss.—New cellar and furnace, 
slated roof, most of side galleries removed and 
addition built to accommodate new organ. The 
organ was the gift of Mr. Worcester Warner, 
now of Cleveland, O., but a native of Cumming- 
ton, whose mother is in her 60th year of mem- 
bership. It was dedicated with an organ recital 
by Prof. W. G. Hammond of Holyoke. 

Hupson, N. H.—Church edifice to be raised to fur- 
nish room underneath for a vestry and other 
needed rooms, and auditorium to be finished to 
the pinnacle of the roof. 

IBERIA, Mo., Rev. H. A. Cotton. Deficit met; 
house of worship newly roofed; interior papered 
and painted; tower repaired. Academy erecting 
a $1,500 addition. : 

LONDON, ONT., First.—Auditorium completely ren- 
ovated. Reopened with sermons by Rev. J. P. 
Gerrie. 

MEDWAY, MASss., Rey. R. W. Drawbridge. Re- 
pairs costing $400 made on vestry; opera chairs 
and pictures on walls introduced. 

MEREDITH, N. H., North.—By the generosity of 
Mrs. Mary A. Ward: chapel repaired, ceiling 
whitened and walls covered with green crépe pa- 
per, room furnished with electric lights and new 
seats assured.3 


Beauests and Other Gifts 9 


BRIDGEPORT, Ct.—The widow of, Rev. Bronson H. 
Beardsley, besides bequeathing $60,000 to found 
a home for aged Protestant couples, gives $40,000 
more in charity. The Bridgeport Y. M.C. A. re- 
celves $5,000; the Congregational Education 
Society, the Connecticut Missionary Society and 
the W. B. M., $3,000 each; the A. B. ©, F. M., 
$1,000; and the Academy at Weiser, Ida., $5,000 
for an industrial school in memory of Mr. 
Beardsley. 

Concorp, N. H., First. — By the will of Mrs. Mary 
C. H, Seavey, the C. H. M,8., A.M. A. and A. B. 


< 
. 


C. F. M. receive $6,000 each, not $1,000 each, as 
stated last week; and the ©. ©. B. 8., First Con- 
gregational Society, Concord, Concord Female 
Charitable Society, and N. H. Centennial Home 
for the Aged, $1,000 each. Mrs. Seavey was S84 
years old and had been a member of the First 


Congregational Church in Concord, N. H., for 67 _ 


years, joining at the age of 17. 

NASHUA, N. H.—By the will of the late Virgil C. 
Gilman, Dartmouth College receives $1,000 to 
found a scholarship, on condition that his 
daughter, Mrs. C. W. Hoitt, and her husbandgbe 
consulted as to who shall be the beneficiary. The 
Orphans’ Home at Franklin, N. G., also receives 
$1,000, to be known as the Virgil C. Gilman Fund. 

NEWBURYPORT, Mass., Belleville.—To the Fiske 
Memorial Fund, for constructing a chapel ia 


memory of Dr. Daniel T. Fiske, pastor for more 


than fifty years, $5,000 from an unnamed donor. 
The fund now amounts to $11,500, besides the 
chapel site next the church, bought last year. 
The new building will provide model Sunday 
school rooms, arranged to be thrown into one, and 
will be used for religious purposes only, leaving 
the present one for social purposes. Rev. Richard 
Wright is now pastor. 

NEw YorK, N. Y.— Among beq of the late 
Geo. C. Williams of the Chemical National Bank 
are $3,000 to the American Board; $3,000 to 
First Church, East Haddam, Ct., and $2,000 to 
the Church in Millington, Ct. Mr. Williams was 
a native of East Haddam and has always been 
generous to the old home chureh. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The will of William H. 
Richardson leaves $1,000 to the French-American 
College, $2,000 to the Vermont Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society, $1,000 to the American Mission- 
ary Society, (A. M. A.?) $1,000 to the Y. M.O. A. 
of Mass. and R.1I., and $500 each to Northfield 
Seminary and the Mt. Hermon scbool for boys. 


Congregational Clubs 


NEW HAVEN, Cr., at Dwight Place Ch., June 8, 
twentieth anniversary. Former presidents gave 
reminiscences of the club’s past. 


Spiritual Activity 


BRADDOCK, PA., Rev. Wm. Slade, pastor. Just be- 
fore a recent communion service, when 20 mem- 
bers were received, a brief prayer meeting was 
held by the officers and new members, in which 

. each offered at least a sentence prayer. 

CHESTER, Cr. The ages of 14 members received 
last month on confession ranged from 14 to id 
years. 

CRIPPLE CREEK, CoL., Rev. S. T. MeKinney, pas- 
tor, united with four other churches in Amal 
weeks’ evangelistic meetings under C. ©. Smith. 
During the last quarter, 30 members united, 24 
on confession. 

DETROIT, MicH., North, Dr. J. W. Sutherland, 
minister, on its first anniversary received 10 new 

new members, making 252, 

DuBvaukE, I0., First, enjoyed a Red Letter Day 
at its regular May communion May 8, when 54 
persons were received into the of the 
church, 45 of them on confession of faith. Of this 


number 9 were children from 12 to 14 years of . 


age; 18 were young men and young women and 
27 were married people. The pastor, Rev. F. G. 
Smith, arranged to receive them in three different 
groups. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Union meetings of 
nine churches, under the leadership ot ev. M. H. 
Lyon of Wheaton, IIl., assisted by Mr. H. J. Lloyd 
of Chicago. 

McCook, Nzs., Rev. F. W. Dean. The recent ac- 
cession of 18 members was the largest at a single 
communion in the church’s life of 20 years. 

RAVENNA, O. At the May communion twenty-nine 
members were added, mostly by baptism. Twenty 
more will soon follow, thus securing a valuable 
addition of a working force from all classes. 

SourH BrRIstToL, ME., Union, Rey. C. W. Rogers. 


No special meetings have been held; no sensa- 
tional or emotional methods used; plain 
appeal to an Intelligent appreciation of 1 
ness and to the individual responsibility for the 
moral welfare of the community. 

WEst BLOOMFIELD, N. Y., Rey. N. w. 


Decision Day in the autumn, 
individual work. 

West PULLMAN, ILL., First, Rey. D.O. Bean. Its 
debts have been cleared away, the spiritual life 
ee . been 18% adult accessions, - 

ve 
confession. One hundred young 
received on a junior roll, where 
for separately and receive c 
_ This makes a total growth for 
2, 


27 June 1908 


27 June 1903 


In and Around New York 


Northfield in New York 


The Northfield Conference this summer will 
extend its work to New York city, Carnegie 
Hall having been secured for Sunday even- 
ings in July. Mr. Campbell Morgan is to 
speak, and his popularity almost insures the 
filling of the hall, which seats from 3,500 to 
4,000 people. Mr. Morgan will teach in the 
Bible School at Northfield, as already ar- 
ranged, spending only his Sundays in New 
York. The new plan is commended by all 
religious leaders. 


The Beecher Memorial Site 


It has been locally reported that there is 
dissatisfaction in Plymouth Church because 
of the alleged purchase, by the committee in 
charge of the work, of a site for the Beecher 
Memorial opposite the church, not adjoining 
it. It has been understood all along that the 
lots adjoining the church were to be used for 
the Memorial and the reported purchase of 
lots on the other side of the street naturally 
eaused comment. Dr. Hillis says that there is 
no trouble about the matter and that reports 
in daily papers have little foundation in fact. 
The committee has the confidence of the peo- 
ple and will doubtless make a public state- 
ment when one is needed. As Dr. Hillis says, 
“*. .. when the committee has anything to 
Say it will say it authoritatively. The time 
has not come for it to decide upon any course 
of action and there is nothing to be said until 
some action is taken.” 


from New York to Manila 


Dr. S. B. Rossiter, for twenty-seven years 
minister of the North Presbyterian Church 
here, has been selected by the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Manila. This 
chureh, which has been pastorless for some 
time, is attended by Americans resident in 
Manila, and Dr. Rossiter’s work will be en- 
tirely among these with no relation to work 
among natives. It is said that there are 10,000 
Americans there; and Dr. Pentecost, who has 
been holding evangelistic services there, 
prophesies that within ten years there will be 
100,000 American residents. It is planned to 
erect a fine edifice for the congregation already 
gathered, and Dr. Rossiter will devote much 
of his time before starting for the Philippines 
to raising funds for it. 


$100,000 for Fresh Air 


The summer charities of New York churches 
cost at least $75,000 annually. It is spent in 
taking children and their mothers to summer 
homes for one to two weeks each and also for 


Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BISHOP—RAND—In Newton Center, Mass., June 1), 
by Rev. a T. Flewelling, Rev. E. W. Bishop of 
South Church, Concord, N. H., and Rachel Rand of 
Newton Center. . 

WILEY—BURTON—In Grinnell, Io., at the home of the 
bride’s father, June 11, by Rev. Hubert O. Judd of 
Mantorville, Minn., Rev. Horace S. Wiley, pastor of 
the Congregational church, Dodge Center, Minn., and 
Kate Burton. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


MEAD-—In Scotland, Ct., June 13, suddenly, of heart 
disease, Rev. Henry B. Mead, for the past ten years 
pastor of the church at Scotland. aged 60 yrs. A gradu- 
ate of Yale Vollege and Seminary, he had held pastor- 
ates in Maine, Vermont, Florida and at different points 
in Connecticut. 


STONE—Of heart failure, June 10, Hannah I., wife of 
Rey. E. P. Stone, of Lapeer, Mich. 


2: S. Waterman & Sons, 


SO UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
Y and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
‘ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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one-day trips to the seaside. The sum men- 
tioned does not include that expended by char- 
itable and benevolent societies. About thirty 
churches maintain their own summer homes 
and send there weekly or bi-weekly parties of 
fifty to 100 children. Many of these churches 
are Episcopal, St. George’s spending $4,000 
every year, Trinity $3,5€0, Grace, $3,300, St. 
Thomas’ $3,600 and the Heavenly Rest $2,200. 
Of the other denominations the Fifth Avenue, 
Brick and University Place Presbyterian 
Churches spend each summer from $1,500 to 
$2,500 each, the Collegiate Reformed $1,500 
and the Divine Paternity Universalist $1,200. 
Many churches contribute to societies which 
carry on this summer work or to the Fresh 
Air Fund of the New York Tribune. Such 
contributions would make the total expended 
for summer charities over $100,000. o. N. A. 


Three Ordinations 


Three strong men have recently been. or- 
dained within the circle of the New York 
Brotherhood for service in local churches. 
All were students from Union Seminary, 
who by working in city churches had gained 
valuable experience. Each madea clear, posi- 
tive declaration of his faith, and was ordained 
by the unanimous vote of the council which 
examined him. All gave proof of their abid- 
ing love for their honored president, Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, who preached two 
of the ordination sermons. 

These new comers are already busy: Rev. 
Arthur O. Pritchard will serve as assistant 
to Rev. W. D. Street of White Plains, and take 
charge of the branch work at Arthur Manor. 
Rev. John Gray, the son and grandson of 
Scotch ministers, will engage in city mission 
work and continue his seminary studies an- 
other year; and Rev. John C, Whiting is min- 
ister in charge of a new enterprise in the 


Skin Diseases. 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne 
or other skin troubles, can be 
promptly cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from : 


Chef Chesca 9 


57 Prince St., 
New York 
ooklet on the rational treat- 
FREE ment of diseases sent free, 


“OHRISTIAN WORKERS’ 


° 
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Bronx—the Claremont Park Congregational 
Church, which promises steady growth. The 
statements of experience and belief were 
marked by candor, sincerity, and a positive 
ness of utterance which made of each a 
gospel message. F. B. M. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


CONVENTION, Moody Bible 


Institute, Chicago, June 23-30. 


UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING to hear address by Rev. 
R.J.Campbell of London, Park Street Church, Bosten, 
June 29,11 A.M. 5 


SOUTHERN YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENO, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July 1-8. 

cedars EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Masg., 

y 6-10. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y. P. 8. C. E., Denver, Col., 
July 9-13. 

AMERIOAN LEAGUE FOR CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., July 13-18. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSION- 
ARY CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. ¥., 
July 21-31. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL BIBLE CONFERENCE, 
Orion, Mich., July 23—Aug 8. 


OLDER Boys’ CONFERENOE, Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 


A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the happi- 
ness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, voiniting, flatulence and nervous 
headache, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the cure is permanent. 
Accept no substitute. 


MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, BRONZE. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Send for our Free Booklet. 
FAST TWIN 


CUNARD LINE SCREW STEAMERS 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet long, fitted with Marcont’s 
wireless system. Kooms upper decks midship. Perfect 
ventilation. 

Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Saxonia sails June 30, July 28. 
Ivernia sails June 16, July 14. 
Ultonia sails June 23, Aug. 18; third class only. 

A Cunarder from New York every Saturday. 

Discount allowed on combined Outward and Returm 
First and Second Cabin Fares. 

Rates, sailings, plans, etc., apply ALEXANDER 
MARTIN, Agent, 126 State St., Boston. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
CREEN MOUNTAINS 


Are signs that point the way to delight- 

ful rest and pleasant recreation in the 

“Summer Paradise of New England.” 

( . in stamps for ‘Summer Homes Among the 

ase: Hille,” T30e page book beautifully illustrated. 

T. H. Hanley, N. E. Pp A., Central Vt. Ry., 360 Washing- 
ton Street, Beston. 


Lake 


SANITARY SLEEP 


We talk of Sanitary Plumbing nowadays, but 
twenty-five years ago we heard little about it. 
Yet it was equally important then, and men 
paid dearly for their neglect of it. 

Twenty-five years hence we shall have a uni- 
versal demand for Sanitary Bedding. ~ : 
much you are losing today by not having it 
can only be realized by a visit to our Sanitary 
Bedding Workrooms, open to all visitors from 
8 to 5 o’clock daily. ; 

You will be well repaid for attending by 


How 


what you will learn of Live Hair, Feathers and the interesting features of mattress 


work, all of which are illustrated in a dozen ways. 4 ; in 
If you are interested in sleep you will be keenly entertained by this exhibition. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


Manufacturers of Bedding and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 28, Sunday. 
Matt, 21: 12-17. 
These were not only traders but also cheats. 

The excuse was the convenience of the wor- 
shipers, the motive was gain. Beware of the 
borderland of doubtful excuses where the 
bounds are faintly marked upon the side 
toward sin. Note that his Father’s house is 
still the center of attraction for Jesus, He 
went to it at once. Recall the incidents of 
his presence in the temple, beginning with his 
boyhood visit, and not omitting that other 
driving out of the traders at the beginning 
of his ministry. 


The Temple Cleansed.— 


June 29. The Anointing.—John 12: 1-11, 

Selfishness never finds fault justly or grace- 
fully. Judas was not the one to remind Jesus 
of the needs of the poor, nor to blame Mary 
for her eager devotion. Jesus would not 
check the expression of Mary’s overflowing 
love. He knew the value of spontaneous and 
uncaleulating service and he knew also that 
one who would serve him unselfishly could 
not forget the poor. Ramember that love 
needs expression and that there is other 
poverty than want of bread. Christ may be 
served by the poetry as well as by the prose 
of life. 


June 30. 
20-36 
Here is our Lord’s rejoicing in the overflow 

of power—the first wave of the rising tide that 
is to cover the earth, It suggests the full 
tide of his thoughts and hopes—the many 
things he had to say to his disciples which 
they could not bear—for which he had no 
earthly confidant. Compare John 10: 16 and 
17: 20 for other hints of this hidden cosmo- 
politan thought of Christ which first found 
its expression after the resurrection. Note 
the central parable of the seed. Life may 
come more abundantly out of our self-denials 
and self-repressions. 


July1. The Commandment of the Father.— 

John 12: 37-50 

What differenceinthe pointof view! God's 
commandment seems to many the death of 
pleasure, the disappointment of hope, the sac- 
rifice of ambition; but to Jesus it is life ever- 
lasting. Life with Jesus always means full 
and abounding life. Which view is more 
likely to represent the truth? Who has the 
vantage ground for vision? Note Christ’s 
ambition— to be the true human expression of 
the will and thought of God. 


July 2 
22, 
If a man uses and kills a tree to make a 

post, shall not the Son of Man use one to 
make a parable? It was not the senseless 
anger of a disappointed man, it was the use 
of an opportunity of teaching. This object 
lesson of life without fruit-bearing and its 
worthlessness has become part of the common 
thought of the Western world. 


The Greeks Seek Jesus.—John 12: 


The Barren Fig Tree.—Matt, 21: 18- 


July 3. Refusing to Give Account.—Matt. 

21; 23-27. 

If they had listened to him they would have 
known by what authority he acted. He never 
concealed his mission. This is not Christ’s 
refusal to meet sincere inquiry but his closing 
the mouths of would-be accusers. The em. 
phasis rests on “you.” Their confusion was 
absolute. They must risk their infallibility or 
their popularity. 


July 4. Independence Day.—Ps. 144: 1-15. 
The climax of the psalm is God’s power and 
presence making for prosperity. Misfortunes 


aay 


‘HURCH 
ARPETS 


may come,"as the) streams may dry, but the 
nation whose God is the Lord has the foun- 
tain. We may carry the thought still further 
and say that it is better for our nation to have 
God without prosperity than prosperity with- 
out God. For there is no greater national 
peril than a godless wealth and strength. 


The Anniversary of the Pitts- 
burg Association 


A year has passed since its organization, and the 
Pittsburg Association of Congregational Churches 
and Ministers, the field of which is Pittsburg and 
vicinity, still lives, stronger, more united and en- 
thusiastic ‘than ever. The annual meeting was 
held, June 8 and 9, at Ebensburg. In his address 
of welcome, Hon. Alvin Evans gave a résumé of 
this patriarch church, founded in 1797 by the 
Welsh settlers. The age of this church and the 
youth of the association were an inspiration to one 
another. 

Papers were resi by Rev. Messrs. W. F. Slade, 
George Marsh and Howell Davies on The Aggres- 
sive Spirlt of Christianity, The Possibilities of Con- 
gregationalism in Western Pennsylvania, and Mod- 
ern Conceptions of Practical Christianity. It was 
the sense of the meeting that Congregationalism is 
losing many golden opportunities in this part of the 
country, with its rapidly growing industries and 
population, its new suburbs and new towns. The 
home missionary committee was urged to advise 
and help in sustaining the work wherever possible, 
so that a Forward Movement may be undertaken. 

Dr. Tracy from South India ably represented the 
A. B. C. F. M., as did Dr. C; J. Ryder the A. M. A. 
The two sermons, one at the beginning, the other 
at the close of the meeting, bouod the good things 
together with a spiritual blessing refreshing to all. 
Rey. Thomas Clayton had for a subject The Sacred 
Significance of the Cross, and Rev. B. G. Newton, 
Jesus Only, as Message, as Mediator, as Mission. 
The cantata rendered by the ehurch choir fitly pre- 
pared the way for the presentation of the gospel 
message. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: moderator, 
Rev. B G. Newton; scribe, Rey. Howell Davies; 
registrar, Rev. W. F. Slade; treasurer, Mr. Ab- 
blett. This association has accomplished what 
some had thought impossible—a union of Welsh 
and English churches. Three Slavonie churches 
and one Swedish church are also members. The 
experimental stage is past, interest increases, de- 
nominational enthusiasm is second only to loyalty 
to Christ. As was anticipated, the attendance ex- 
ceeded that at the state association at Scranton. 
Eleven churches of the sixteen forming the asso 
ciation were represented by forty delegates. An 
account of the origin and organization of the asso- 
ciation, together with its constitution, is to be pub- 
lished. W. F. 8S. 
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Rich Cut Glass 
Fine Porcelain 


Intending Devel will find the newest _ 
designs, as well as reproductions of the 
old standard patterns, in our several 
departments. 


The exhibit of Table Glassware in 
the Glass Department (2d floor) com- 
prises all grades from the ordinary to 
the costly English Rock Crystal cut 
specimens, in single pieces or full table 
services. Also the rich color and gilt 
Carlsbad. examples. 

The Dinner Set Department (64 
floor) embraces the best examples of 
British, French, German, Canton, Aus- 
trian and American wares, in sets or 
parts of sets as required. 

Among the novelties recently landed 
frdm Staffordshire (exclusive with us), 
is the Old English “ Tudor. House” ware, 
adapted to interior decoration, including 
Flower Holders, Cups and Saucers, 
Candlesticks, etc., quaint shapes and 
decorations. New designs of Salad Sets» 
with English coaching and _ hunting 
scenes ; unique and picturesque Faience. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor) 
will be seen exquisite specimens of 
Artistic Pottery. Inspection invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


China and Glass Merchants 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


120 FRANKLIN ST., cor. Federal, 


THE- LEWIS-F-PERRY & 
WHITNEY - COMPANY 


-PAINTING- 
«SPECIAL - 
-FVRNITVRE- 
‘CARPET 3° 
-PABRICS- 
-~PAPERS- 
-CRETONNES: 
-TAFFEZAS- 
“LACE s* 
*“RMGS- 
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- WASHINGTON * 


-D CORME 
-SKETCHES- 
' -ESTIMATES: 
-MAKERS- 
-1M PORTERS- 
-DESIGNERS- 
VPHOLSTERY:- 
- SPECIAL: 
“ORDER: 
-WORK-: 
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FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHINGTON 


65 


OPP. SCYLSTOH st: 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND BPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 


27 June 1903 . 


| Long Island 


Long Island, Jike ancient Gaul, may be divided 

- into three parts—Brooklyn, the fourth in size of the 

cities{of the United States, the surrounding suburbs, 

and{the remaining portion. The island is over one 

Hundred miles long and contains more than a fourth 
of theipopulation of the state. 

“The churches outside the city and its suburbs are 
united in the Suffolk Association. The recent 
meeting held in Jamesport was one of large attend- 
ance and rare fellowship. In spite of the incoming 
fiood of Poles, Jews and Italians, all nominal mem. 
bersfof the Roman Church, the reports indicated 
growth and good cheer in the churches surviving. 
Orient recently made the largest offering to foreign 
missions,in its history, and that is saying much, 
for it isjthe oldest church of our order in the state. 
Aquebogue, next in age, is now making extensive 
improvements in its parish house, which, with the 
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beautiful church edifice, will give it fine equipment, 
Patchogue, under the leadership of its new pastor, 
made an offering of $1,100 Easter Sunday toward 
its debt. The property is the most costly on the 
island and affords every convenience. 

Sunday, May 31, was a red-letter day in the Say- 
ville chureh. Just forty-five years before the 
mother church in Patchogue had granted letters 
to forty members to form the present organization. 
Under the guidance of the present pastor, Rey. 
Arthur Frost Newell, the church has been led into 
larger usefulness than ever before. In the special 
service, the people celebrated their emancipation 
from debt. Rev. C. H. Richards, D.D., came from 
New York and preached the sermon. Two little 
girls in white bore the canceled mortgage down the 
aisle to the table in front of the pulpit, where they 
were met by the pastor and deacons of the church. 
The senior deacon, ‘‘ Uncle Willett”? Green, applied 
the lighted match, and, as the smoke ascended, 
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the congregation arose and sang the Doxology. 
This seaside town more and more attracts people 
of wealth and culture from the metropolis, an hour 
distant by rail, and the future of the church, now 
united and free from debt, is bright with promise. 
EK. L. H. 


Let us be thankful—thankful for the prayers 

Whose gracious answers were so long delayed, 

That they might fall upon us unawares, 

And bless us, as in greater need, we prayed. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Brainy Men 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It increases capacity for concentrated brain 
work. As a Tonic in run-down conditions it is 
remarkably beneficial. 


in proportion. 


you can sell the next weck. 


DUNCAN CLARKE 


A Money King 


_ Among Boys 


E IS a ‘‘Captain of Industry’’ 
among his playmates. 
as the money-kings of the ‘‘¢ 

Over $50.00 in Prize Money alone from The 

Saturday Evening Post within three months is his. record. 

He began by making a clean sweep of his block, getting everybody possible 
to sign an order directing him to deliver for four successive weeks. 
canvassed his part of town with such success that all his boy friends.were excited about it, 
But Master Duncan had thought this problem all 
He figured that we would not be apt to take chances on new 


and wrote to us clamoring to be agents. 
out for himself long before. 
boys to compete against him, if he could sell at the rate of 50 copies a week. 
us a letter, requesting control of the whole town—knew he 
copies the people would buy’’— wanted us to refuse all other boys; said he could ‘‘beat all of 
them put together, anyway,’’ and wound up by inclosing a cash deposit to pay in advance 


cc 


grown-ups.” 


a3 


obs 


for fifty copies a week for several months, just to show that he ‘‘meant business.”’ 

We complied with his request to refuse to sell to the other boys. 
sold an average of 100 copies a week for almost a year. 
country of the upper peninsula of Michigan, has been built four years and has just 
750 inhabitants, and he is ten years old. 


In a Dainty Little Booklet 


tell in their own way just how they have made a success of selling THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST. Pictures of the boys—letters telling how they built up a paying busi- 
ness outside of school hours — interesting stories of real business tact. ; 
Some of these boys are making $10 to $15 a week. You can do the same. NO MONEY 
a 
REQUIRED TO START. We will furnish ten copies the first week free of charge, to be sold 
SS Ee ea ee a ie aR eR Rc 2 SE 
at five cents a copy. You can then send us the wholesale price for as many as you find 
2 Ee hI dle abel a a ee A a Ee SE OE ED 
IF YOU WILL TRY IT WE WILL SEND THE COPIES AND 


EVERYTHING NECESSARY. 


bk $225 


in Extra Cash Prizes 


will be distributed Next Month among boys who sell FIVE or 


more copies weekly. 


a little ‘‘Money-King’”’ 
In controlling trade he is as shrewd 
And his profits are 


Street by street he 


could sell unassisted all the 


His town, lying in the copper 


which we will send to any boy 
free, twenty-five out of more 
than six thousand bright boys 


So he wrote 


Since then he has 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Boy Department, 508 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 5-11. Endeavorers in Training 
for Public Life. Gen. 41: 38-42; Acts 7: 35, 36; 
Dan, 6: 1-4 

A special timeliness is given to our theme 
not only because it will be considered just 
after the Fourth of July, but because the six 
months just closing have been unhappily 
signalized by revelations of corruption in 
civic life in different parts of the country. 
To the disclosures regarding rottenness in 
the Rhode Island legislature and official mis- 
doings in the municipal life of St. Louis, 
Minneapolis and Philadelphia, are now added 
painful chapters concerning the way in which 
members of the Post Office Department at 
Washington have enriched themselves at the 
expense of their countrymen. 


All these discoveries—and we fear they 
could be matched by malfeasance in office 
not yet unearthed—emphasizs the crying need 
of men in public life, straight, clean, incor- 
ruptible. The first reason why Joseph and 
Daniel were invested with power by the 
heathen potentates of their day was the fact 
that these Hebrew young men could be trusted 
to do the righteous thing. If you want to be 
useful in public life, train yourself in the way 
of virtue and the shortest and surest path to 
virtue is wholesome religion, honestly pro- 
fessed and consistently practiced. The more 
you exercise yourself in godliness, the farther 
you get above the reach of temptation, the 
more likely is a community to seize upon you 
when it wants the right man in the right 
place. 


But goodness must be supplemented by 
capacity. To be a worthy citizen of the re- 
public today, to acquire and propagate right 
views touching great civic and social questions 
pressing for solution, to apply one’s self effi- 
ciently to the purification of politics, requires 
more learning and wisdom than most of us 
possess. Political science and current events 
classes help to broaden our horizon and make 
our information more exact. Albert Shaw’s 
books on municipal government are a mine 
of suggestions. Helpful also are The Im- 
provement of Towns and Cities by Charles 
Maulford Robinson and American Municipal 
Progress by Charles Zeublin. Educational 
and social organizations like the Old South 
Society in Boston and the American Institute 
for Social Service in New York supply gratui- 
tously much valuable literature. 


Added capacity comes from faithfully per- 
forming the lighter duties of citizenship. If a 
Christian Endeavorer attends his ward caucus 
as regularly as he does his prayer meeting, 
if he canvasses the respective merits of the 
candidates for office, if he knows the police- 
man on his beat and watches officials to hold 
them up to the best ideals, he becomes versed 
in practical politics and is better able to bring 
to pass desirable reforms. Sometimes a man 
serves his community best by openly protest- 
ing against some flagrant wrong. Edward 
Everett Hale proceeds on the principal that 
when aman thinks a protest ought to be made 
he is the one to make it without waiting for 
his neighbor. 


More young men of the best type are in 
training for public service than we realize. 


—_—_— 


DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE 


A tonic palmetto medicine that retieves immedi- 
ately and absolutely cures every case of Indiges- 
tion, Flatulency, Constipation and Oatarrh of the 
Mucous Membranes to stay cured. 
metto Wine isa specific for Kidney and Liver Oon- 
gestion and Inflammation of Bladder. 

The Drake Formula Company, Lake and Dear- 
born Streets, Chicago, Ill, will send one trial bottle 


of Drake's Palmetto Wine, free and prepaid, to | 


every reader of The ‘Congregationalist who needs 
such a medicine and desires to test it. Simply send | 
your name and address by letter or postal! card. 


Drake's Pal- | 


I have in mind a group in a city of the interior 
that has met throughout the winter every 
week or two for a number of years simply 
to talk over problems of city government. 
These young men were not ambitious for 
office, but simply wanted to train themselves 
in citizenship It happened that in due time 
out of that little group came the Christian 
young man who has acqaired a national repu- 
tation for bringing order and decency out 
of one of the most corrupt municipal admin- 
istrations in this whole land. The brightest, 
most attractive and most thoroughgoing young 
layman whom [ met during my recent trip to 
the Pacific coast was a pronounced Christian 
Endeavorer who has recently been instru- 
mental in carrying through the Washington 
state legislature a bill against gambling. He 
told me that he was surprised to find that 
when he once had courage to go ahead with 
what he thought was an unpopular crusade, 
forces rallied to his aid from quarters whence 
he least expected support. That will always 
be the experience of the valiant young man 
who seeks to bring his religion to bear to count 
for public morality. 
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Tablespoonful 
of Peasant to a gal- 
lon of water. That's 

enough to do 
everything, 
even the very 
coarsest and 
heaviest wash- 
ing or cleaning. 
Most peopie use 
L too much 
PEARLINE. There’s no 
harm, even if you useda pack- 

agefultoa gallon. But it’s ex- 
travagant—wasteful. Pearline 
used without waste, is the 
cheapest thing you can wash 
with, Pearline 700 


Saves at every point 


OPIUM mms 
Eeablated BS. hows 


have been cured by us. reali be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


OUR PUBLICATIONS ON 


Marconi Wireless 


Wk KNOW—That the American newspaper 


reader is an intelligent, reasoning and reason- 


able human being. 


Wk BELIEV E—That he is willing to acquire 
knowledge, even through the medium of an 
advertisement) af cee are plainly, a4 
fairly and fully stated. 

WE HOPE—To have the opportunity to in- 
struct the readers of this paper in the matter 
of Commercial Wireless Telegraphy as an in- 
viting and profitable field for investment. To 
that end we have published: 


1.—* MARCONI WIRELESS.”—56 pages, 32 half-tone cuts. 
An ornament to the library table. 


MARCONIGRAM.” 


and bound. 


2—"“THE WEEKLY 


Handsomely printed 


A periodical presenting a day-by-day 


history of the progress and development of the Marconi System. 
3—A LITTLE BROCHURE, containing much historical and statistical matter of 


interest to a possible investor. 


4—A VARIETY of minor documents. 


WE: WILL SEND FREE OF 
CHARGE :—Any one or all of these 
publications, for the asking, provided 
you mention the name of this paper. 
Don’t write for them unless you are truly 
interested. 

We are offering the public an oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the great 
possibilities of Wireless telegraphy as a 
means of profitable investment. An in- 
vestigation on your part will demonstrate 
that more money is to be made in a few 
years out of Marconi securities than is 
possible by any other medium. 


Address Gorrdigouiienes Bureau, 


WE DON’1: WANT YOUR 
MONEY unless you are convinced 
that by investing it in the securities we 
offer you, you are benefiting yourself 
and your family. In order to fully in- 
form you of the present status of the 
Marconi System, we have compiled the 
above publications, and are publishing 
“The Weekly Marconigram,” in which 
each stage of development is recorded. 
Our Correspondence Bureau will answer 
any and all questions and furnish all de- 
sired information in reference to the 
Marconi system and the Marconi Wire- 
less ow iw Co. of America. 


MUNROE & MUNROE. 


Broad Exchange Building, New York. 
Gaff Building, Chicago. 
Canada Life Buliding, Montreal. 


i 
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27 June 1903 


Canadian Congregationalists in 
Session 


A Jubilee Gathering 


The Union of Ontario and Qaebec celebrated 
its jubilee at London on June 10-15, and 
placed on record one of the best meetings in 
its history. The attendance was large, the 

_ program full almost to overflowing and the 
interest unabated to the close. Expectation, 
courage, higher resolves and endeavors were 
the manifest cutcome of the gathering, which 
will mark a new epoch in Canadian Corgre 
gationalism. 


Annual Utterances 


The chairman’s address and the annual ser- 
mon are, as a rule, the two official deliver- 
ances of the year. The former this year was 
based on The Changing and the Abiding in 
Religious Thought and Life, and the latter 
on Christ, the Center of Authority. Both 
speakers were in sympathy with progressive 
thought, traveled in places somewhat similar 
ground, and madea practical and constructive 
application of their themes. 


Other Addresses 


The other platform addresses dealt mainly 
with evangelism, home and foreign missions, 
education and a higher ideal in life. No dis- 
cerdant note was struck, and one speaker, 
Rey. J. Edward Flower, M. A., of London, 
Eng., deserves special mentior, not alone as a 
visitor, but also for the enthusiasm which his 
words evoked. Mr. Flower gave no uncertain 
sound as to his own determination to espouse 
“passive resistance” to the Education Bill. 


Juniors and Veterans 


Every year work among young people has 
a special place on the program, but the jubilee 


of the union called for a session with the 


veterans. Six responded, and their names are 
worthy of a placein this record. I shallname 
them in the order in which they were called 
fo the platform: Rev. Messrs. Daniel Macal- 
lum, John MeKillican, John Wood, William 
Wye Smith, Robert Hay and Matthew S. 
Gray. Some are past and the others are near- 
ing their eightieth year, and very interesting 
and impressive were their reminiscences. 


The Challenge from England 


Very enthusiastically was the challenge 
from England for the removal of the church 
debts taken up. For this the union will also 
be historic. A strong committee has been 
appointed, which will meet at once to put the 
challenge in active operation. Hope now 
gives place to belief that the indebtedness 
will be overtaken, and new life as a conse- 
quence will be felt in the churches. 


Another Forward Movement 


The Home Missionary Society also made a 
new departure in planning for an arrange- 
ment with the Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches for a certain territory which is 
strongly Congregational for its own exclusive 
working. Rey. Frank J. Day of Sherbrooke, 
will shortly visit part of this territory, while 
Rey. W. J. Hindley of Vancouver, will spend 
at least six months in an itinerary, preaching 
and prospecting. Thereare already anumber 
of churches in Welsb, Scandanavian, and 
other settlements which are Congregational 
in all but name. 


Questions of More Public Moment 


A strong resolution was passed requesting 
the Ontario Government to carry out the will 
of the electors as declared in the referendum 
vote. The cigarette was also discussed, and 
the Dominion Government petitioned to stop 
its manufacture and sale. Warm words of 
sympathy for the Nonconformists of Eng- 
land in their opposition to the Education Bill 
were also placed on the minutes, and will be 
forwarded to representative Congregational- 
ists of the Old Land. J.P. @ 

Mi 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BE". MER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FPAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } ee : 
Cincinnati, 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC | 
BRADLEY 1 “ 
BROOKLYN Lae paint. 
New York, A 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN ) 
Sueacnres i Chieago. 
: havi h 
avin the 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 
MORLEY 
Cleveland, 
SALEM 
Salem,) Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 
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N painting the use of Tur- 
pentine saves labor and the 
use of Dryer saves time, but 

the excessive use of either destroys 


Safety lies in using Pure White 
Lead and*Pure.Linseed Oil, and 


paint thoro ughly 


brushed out. This may require a 
little more time and labor, but it 
will pay. The paint will be satis- 


factory and it will last. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New Vork. 


hap a a ee Be 


CORKS — 


The most remarkable invention of the past century has just been perfected and patented by us 
in this country and in all foreign countries. A machine the size of a sewing machine which makes 
CORKS out of old newspaper scraps and other waste paper. Ajl kinds of waste paper and paper 


pulp can be made into corks, 


These Corks are superior to the regular corks, as they are not affected 


by acids, oils, etc., and have been tested by leading chemists, and the largest users of corks in the 
United States, and by them pronounced as far superior to the old style of corks in every way. Each 


one of our machines will make over three hundred corks per minute. 
color, or shape, and name or trade mark can be stamped in the top of each cork as made. 


Corks can be made any size, 
Our corks 


can be sold at one-tenth the price of regular corks, which are raoidly advancing in price owing to 
the scarcity of cork bark, but we can get even higher prices,as OUR CORKS ARE BETTER. 
We have contracts for millions of our coiks, and it is necessary for us to establish plants for making 
them in all sections of the country. We have formed a National Company to handle this business, 
and now offer a limited amount of the stock of this company to those having a little money toinvest, at 
$1.00 PER SHARE. On July 20th the price will be advanced to $2.00 per share, and within a 
year will, we believe, be worth $50.00 per share, as by our patents we absolutely control the cork 


market. 


We shall appoint local representatives from among our stockholders, and a few dollars 


invested now should make you well-to-do and give you an income for life, as this Company through 
its patents will control the cork trade of the world. We can have no competition, as we own 
all patents. Only a limited amount of this stock is offered, and over thirty tuousand dollars worth 
was subscribed for in our own city the first day it was offered. Not over $500.00 will be sold to any 
one person in a locality, as we wish to scatter this stock over the country in order to make a national 
introduction of our corks at once and we take this method of doing it, preferring to let one person 
in each town and city in on the ground floor, instead of spending vast sums in advertising. Send 
for our booklet and bank reference, also sample of the corks, stating how much of the stock you 
wish to subscribe for, and we will reserve the stock until you can investigate us, then if you do not 


want it you need not take it. 


You ean subscribe for as few or as many shares as you please up to 


$500.00. This is the opportunity of a lifetime. 


U. S. FIBER STOPPER CO., 202 Winner Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued by the City of Seattle in denominations of $200 
and $500, possessing every element of security and cer- 
tainty of prompt payment of interest and principal so 
eagerly sought by careful investors, can be purchased of 


R. F. GUERIN & CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Do You Want Your Money 


TO EARN 


26 LIN ee 
6 7o : : 4 S 
PER ANNUM? 
Write me for particulars of a safe, secure investment 
paying seven per cent. on amounts of one hundred 


s or more. Bank references. 
pea w. Wn HOKE, York, Penna. 


Never Neglect Constipation 


It means too much misery and piling up of 
disease for all parts of the body. Death often 
starts with constipation. The clogging of the 
bowels forces poisons through the intestines 
into the blood. All sorts of diseases com- 
mence that way. Most common complaints 
are dyspepsia, indigestion, catarrb of the 
stomach, liver complaint, kidney trouble, 
headaches, etc. The bowels must be re- 
lieved, but not with cathartics or purgatives. 
They weaken and aggravate the disease. Use 
Vernal Saw Palmetto sth Wine instead. 
It is a tonic laxative of the highest order. It 
builds up and adds new strevgth and vigor. 
It assists the bowels to move themselves nat- 
urally and healthfully without medicine. One 
smali dose a day will cure any case, and re- 
move the cause of the trouble. It is nota 
patent nostrum. The list of ingredients goes 
with every package with explanation of their 
action. It is not gs a temporary relief, 
it isa permanent cure. ryit. Afree sample 
bottle for the asking. Vernal Remedy Co., 
122 Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y 
For sale by all leading druggists. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, !{31! State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY - NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Gash) BAVKS Jes spiceanccse se denessccssensne $427,046.49 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies..... 545,527.84 
Real Estate .....ccccccccseccccceccssece «» 1,593,892.06 
United States Bonds........ +.  2,040,000.00 
State and City Bonds.... ve 2,869,000.00 
Rallroad Bonds.......2-s0-0.--00s 1,375,430.00 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stock 519,000.00 
Railroad Stocks .........sceccecee ..  6,174,550,00 
Bank Se Hagia’ pyre een 456,250.00 
1 ortgages, being Ist lien 0 
Bont eal Es go ES et 112,750.00 
fums uncollected and in hands 0 
ae ent 4 We pin ba cesieeds LdiivenasSavncn ce 985,872.94 
and accrued on Ist January 
Interest due Vs 9,315.79 


$17,108,635.12 


LIABILITIES, 8 cs 
Cash Capital......seccsssceseesesccesce 3,000,000, 
Reserve Premium Fund are, 5,986,873.00 
Unpaid Losses.....--.seeeesersceceseees 767,114.48 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other 
OPT, arene rer rer re $53,608.95 
Reserve for TaxesS........cssceccossees 75,000.00 
Net Surplus.......scccccscerscesscovvecs 6,436,038 .69 


#17,108,635.12 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders &9,436,038.69 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. |. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC 0. BUSWELL, 2d Vice-Prest. 
‘le Ey ca 3d Vice-Prest. 
BUNA 8,2 3 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 5 Secretaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 


—— =~ 


| 
| 
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Bradford Academy Centennial 


The hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Bradford Academy, the oldest institution 
in New England for the higher education of 
young women, was observed with notable 
success, June 16 and 17, two of the rare rain- 
less days of this wet June. Tuesday was de- 
voted to class reunions and receptions. Sev- 
eral hundred graduates and former pupils 
came from places far and near. Special honor 
was given to Mrs. Daniel Kimball, eighty eight 
years of age, the oldest living pupil and to 
thetwo surviving members of the class of 1842, 
the first class to receive diplomas. A particu- 
larly gratifying feature was the presence of 
Miss Abby H. Johnson, principal from 1858 to 
1875, many of whose pupils and other friends 
rejoiced in the opportunity to greet her. 
Tuesday evening the building and grounds 
were beautifully illuminated, and a general 
reception was given by the principal and 
trustees, the spacious building being thronged. 

Wednesday forenoon came the formal grad- 
uating exercises in the village church. Dr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie delivered the address— 
a splendid effort that held the delighted atten- 
tion of the crowded audience throughout. 
Eyery one was charmed also by the beautiful 
solo singing of Mrs. Edmund A. Burnham of 
Stafford Springs, Ct., a Bradford graduate. 
Diplomas were presented by the president 
of trustees, Rev. Arthur Little, D. D., to the 
twenty-two members of the graduating class, 
eighteen being in the general course and four 
in the college preparatory. The final event 
was the Commencement dinner, served to 
about 700 people in a large tent on the cam- 
pus. The supply of dinner tickets was in- 
sufficient to meetthedemand. The post pran- 
dial exercises were in charge of Rey. C. W. 
Huntington, D. D., vice-president of the board 
of trustees. Addresses were made by Miss 
Laura A. Knott, principal of the academy, 
Hon. Addison Brown, LL. D., of New York, 
one of the trustees, Mrs. H. A. Stimson of New 
York and Mrs. Dexter E. Wadsworth of 
Quiney, both alumne, Prof. H. M. Tyler of 
Smith College, and Hon. George A. Marden of 
Lowell. 

Nothing marred the centennial observance, 
and genuine satisfaction and enthusiasm were 
everywhere manifest. The flourishing condi- 
tion of the academy contributed much to the 
universal good feeling. Since the coming, 
two years ago, of the present principal, the 
development of the school has been phenom- 
enal. The faculty has been strengthened, the 
curriculum improved, a college preparatory 
eourse established, and the number of stu- 
dents has more than trebled. Applicants 
were rejected last year for lack of accommo- 
dation. The loyal interest of the alumnz 
was never so active and marked as now. 

H. 


POWERFUL 


A Pure Food Drink Has Great 


Sustaining Power. 


The sustaining power of Postum Coffee 
when properly cooked is greater than must 
people imagine and it is well illustrated in the 
story told bya yop Habel woman who says: 
“T almost lived on Postam Cereal Coffee for 
over a month and there was over a week I did 
not eat anything at all but just drank the food 
drink Postum and yet I grew stronger and 
gained weight. 

“Our family physician examined Postum 
and decided to use it altogether ia place of cof- 
fee, Weall think it has no eqnualas a nourish- 
ment for the sick, for beside being pleasaut to 
the taste it is so strengthening. My father 
and mother have always been coffee drinkers 
and suffered all kinds of troubles from the 
coffee until about a year ago a neighbor was 
praising Postum and mother decided to try it. 

“They improved at once and have drank 
Postum ever sinceand mother, who used to be 
bothered with nervousness and sleeplessness 
particularly, is in splendid health now, She 
says the change came entirely from drinking 
Postum and leaving off coffee.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Closet and Altar 


DEPRESSION 


Be strong and courageous, be not afraid 
nor dismayed ; with us is the Lord our 
God, to help us and to fight our battles. 


As soon as I go back and take"my stand 
upon His bare word, I recover my joy and 
peace, Let me urge upon you the ne- 
cessity of staying your faith upon Christ: 
not upon your most hallowed feelings, but 
upon Christ himself and his written prom- 
ises.—James Hannington. 


Will not God have something against 
us because we fasten so readily upon the 
adverse things in life and fill our mouths 
with sore complaint when all the time 
God’s other gifts cluster about us un- 
heeded ?—Elsworth Lawson. 


I hope to over-hope and over-believe my 
troubles.—S. Hutherford. 


Make allowance for infirmities of the 
flesh which are purely physical. To be 
fatigued body and soul is not sin; to be 
in “heaviness” is not sin. Christian 
life is not a feeling; it is a principle.— 
Elizabeth Prentiss. 


“Take up thy bed and walk;” the sick man 
heard ; 
One moment prostrate at the Saviour’s feet, 
And then obedient to the Master’s word 
When praising Jesus up the Jewish street. 


Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts 


OU are now in the mid- 
+f dle of your buying time, 
but the cloth manu fac- 
turer’s selling time ts over. 

That’s why he will make us 

his best materials now at 

much less than former 
prices, and that’s why we 

‘vy can m ke you suits and 

_ skirts. made to order 7 the 
newest styles and of bran 

new materials, at one- 

third less than requiar 

_ prices Note these re- 

7) ductions :— 

Tailored Suits and Eta- 
mine Costumes, for- 
mer price $10, re- 
duced to $6.67. 


$12 Suits reduced to 
$8. 


$15 Suits reduced to 
$10. 

$25 Suits reduced to 
$16.67 


Traveling, Walking 
and Dressy Skirts, 
former price $5, re= 
duced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Traveling Dresses, 
Jackets, etc. 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will tell you 
the rest; sent free by return mali!. jf ible men- 
tion the color Of samples you desire. If any garment 
ordered from us does net give satisfaction, send it 
back promptly and y:ur money will be refunded. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Redding, Baird & Co. 
Stained Glass 


Speak he souls which long have lain, O Church Memorial Windows 


Crushed with the palsy of our mortal sin; 
O bid us rise and lift our grievous load, 
And we will labor up the toilsome road, 
Till heaven’s wide gates receive the wan- 
derers in! 
— Phillips Brooks. 


Not what the world is to us, but what 
we are to the world is decisive of our 
happiness.— Wilhelmine von Hillern. 


The temper of sadness is also fatal to 
the free action of the sovereign Spirit. 
The spark of heaven’s fire may be drowned 
with tears. Sighs and complaints often 
indicate ingratitude, selfishness, unbelief ; 
and we must watch and pray against 
these perilous moods. By incessant mur- 
murings the children of Israel grieved 
and vexed the Holy Spirit; and still we 
do the same. Sadness is sometimes sin 
of the worst kind, and it never fails to 
damp, obscure, and !choke the holy fire.— 
William L. Watkinson. 


Father in heaven, we kneel before 
Thee, turning away from our anxious 
and over-careful striving for self, that 
we may live from Thy Spirit, content 
with Thy Providence. Reveal Thy- 


self to us, Father, with the peaceful-’ 


ness of Thy love. Give us friendly 
hearts, with enjoyment in doing good. 
Open our eyes to the kindliness and 
beauty of the world in which Thou 
hast placed us. Cause us to live in it 
as children in their Father’s house, 
doing his will, protected and blessed 
by Him. And for the goodness of 
Thy Providence, and the gentleness 
with which Thou dost ever lead us, 
we will give Thee thanks from grate- 
ful hearts. Amen. 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.o:kenuat Green, Mass. 
H&stincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 
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Best Superior Copper and T 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Battimore,iad: 
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tractive designs are also 

able and ald to better listening. ———_ 
logue. American School Fursiture . 
Balesroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New Yorke 
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Soothes 
the Stomach 


Relieves nausea, e 
indigestion 
the most effective way. 


AS ee : 


THE TARRANT CO., New Vi 


Warranted free from 
narevlic drugs. 


27 June 1903 


Nuggets from the Vermont 
Convention 


' 
If you would have your country better, you must 
be better.— Dr. F. FE. Clark. 


We must not confound the knowledge which com- 
pels all minds with the faith that is personal.—fev. 
A.C. Ferrin. 


To be a Christian is not to think as you think, or 
to think as I think, but to live as Christ lived.— 
Rev. C. S. Hager. 


So long a3 there is sin there is punishment. If 
eternal sin be possible, eternal suffering is a neces- 
sity.—Mr. Ferrin. 


The theistie evolutionist is here at length, and we 
bid him welcome as an ally with us against the ma- 
terialist —Dr, G. W. Phillips 


The church which has the courage to forget itself 
in passionate enthusiasm for the kingdom of God 
shall in that passionate forgetfulness find itself.— 
Rev. G. G. Atkins. 


If our care for the larger interests of the kingdom 
decreases, while our readiness to provide for our 


own increases . .. we yet need instruction in the 


fundamental doctrines of the Christian life.—Sec- 
retary J. M. Comstock. 


At no time since the Civil War have Vermont 
Congregationalists been so near to unanimity on 
any public question as in their opposition to this 
[local option] law and to the introduction of the 
saloon.—Secretary Comstock. 


Salvation .. . consists in adequacy to circum- 
stance—ability to master, use and live by the thing 
that comes along, whether that thing be a promise 
or a threat, an inspiration or a temptation, life or 
death.—Rev. EZ. M. Chapman. 


If to have been identified with the beginnings 
and the whole reach of American history and asso- 
ciated with the things finest and best in American 
civilization means anything, then the Congrega- 
tional Church is an American Church. But we 
have too much sense and humor and grace of God 
to call ourselves the American Church.—Mr. Atkins. 


In place of proof text and dogma we must return 
to the preaching of the personal Christ. He does 
indeed appeal to the intellectual man and has done 
more to make the average man intellectual than all 
other voices out of the past. But the cogency of 
his appeal lies in the unique fact that he holds the 
Secret of a reawakened, quickened and clarified 
emotional manhood. The task of the pulpit is to 
make the Christ again live among the men of today, 
and let him win them as life alone can do.—Dr. 
Phillips. 


BRAIN BUILDING. 


How to Feed Nervous Cases. 


Hysteria sometimes leads to insanity and 
should be treated through feeding the brain 
and nerves upon scientifically se:ected food 
that restores the lost delicate gray matter. 
Proof of the power of the brain food Grape- 
Nuts is remarkably strong. ; 

* About eight years ago when working very 
hard as a court stenographer I collapsed phys- 
ically and then nervously and was taken to 
the State Hospital for the insane at Lincoln, 
Neb., a raving maniac. aus 

They had to keep me ina strait-jacket and 
I was kept in the worst ward for three months. 
I was finally dismissed in the following May 
but did no brain work for years until last fall 
when I was persuaded to take the testimony 
in two cases. One of these was a murder case 
and the strain upon my nervous system was 
so great that I would have broken down again 

except for the strength I had built up by the 

use of Grape-Nuts. When I began to feel the 

ressure of the work on my brain and nerves 

t simply increased the amount of Grape. Nuts 
and used the food more regularly. 

“T now feel like my old self again and am 
healthy and happy. I am sure that if I had 
known of Grape Nate when | had my trouble 
8 years ago I would never have collapsed and 
this dark spot in my life would never have ae 
pened. Nuts’ power as a brain food is 
simply panhectal and I do not believe any 
stomach is so weak that it cannot digest this 
wonderful food. I feel a delicacy about hav- 
ing my name appear in public but if you think 
it would hel poor sufferer you can use 
it.” Name hey & Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


i 
Store are desserts and desserts. The deli- 


cious health-giving kind are told about in the 
little reci k found in each packag3 of 
Grape-Nuts. 
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An Honored Pastorate Ended 


Rarely have such testimonies been heard of a 
ministry as were given at the council last week 
which dismissed Rev. John A. MacColl from his 
pastorate of nearly fourteen years of the North 
Church, New Bedford, Mass. Representatives of 
other denominations, both ministers and business 
men, said that Mr. MacColl had been the pastor 
for the whole city, a trusted leader in civie affairs, 
a minister whose services had been sought exten- 
sively by those without church relations who were 
in any trouble, and freely given. Testimonials were 
read from the Christian Endeavor Society, the Sun- 
day school and other organizations of the church, 
and from the conference of churches, paying affec- 
tionate trib~tes to his faithfulness and usefulness, 
his ability as a preacher and spiritual leader. Frof. 
C. P. Fagnani and Dr. Donald Sage Mackay of New 
York, members of the council, spoke of their long 
acquaintance with and high esteem for tha retiring 
pastor. The council, which was unusually large 
and representative for such an occasion, in its re- 
sult declared that it found no reason for advising 
the dissolution of the pastorate other than Mr. Mac- 
Coll’s judgment that it should end, and that in def- 
erence only to his determination they took this 
action. The church had refused by a large majority 
to accept Mr. MacColl’s resignation, and it was 
understood that several of those voting in the af- 
firmative did so because they believed he wished it. 


Education 


Atlanta University sends out an appeal for 
$10,000 to meet immediate need. The urgency 
of the call is emphasizad by the signatures of 
a large number of eminent men and women 
of New England, such as Presidents Eliot of 
Harvard, Pritchett of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Tucker of Dartmouth, 
Hyde of Bowdoin, Harris of Amherst, Drs. 
George A. Gordon, E. Winchester Donald and 
Prof. Francis H. Peabody. Contributions will 
be received by Hon. Henry L. Higginson, 44 
State Street. 


The Commencement exercises of Robert 
College, Constantinople, occurred this year 


June 6-10, the examinations of undergraduate’ 


classes coming later, June 15-23. The past 
year has b2en prosperous. The college was 
visited during the year by R:v. Dr. E. B. Coe 
of New York, president of the board of trus- 
tees, The new vice-president, Rev. Dr. C. F. 
Gates, will enter on his daties next autumn. 
Two new buildings are soon to be erected, one 
to include a gymnasium and the other to bea 
residence for members of the faculty. The 
prospects are good for a considerable increase 
in the number of students, which will call for 
additional facilities in educational buildings 
and dormitories. 


Rev. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge delivered 
the Commencement address at Abbot Acad 
emy upon The Ideal in Education, and eleven 
young ladies finished the course. The full 
complement of students—one hundred —had 
been in attendance during the year. The 
loyal alumnz of this ancient academy came 
back in large numbers to witness the laying 
of the corner stone of McKeen Memorial Hall, 
the erection of which is made possible by the 
recent munificent contributions to the fund 
necessary—$70,000—of $7,500 from Mr. W. F. 
Draper, the venerable Andover publisher, and 
of $10,000 from Mr. George G. Smith of North 
Andover. It is to be located on the north 
side of the quadrangle and to be completed 
for the seventy-fifth anniversary next year. 


A Boston firm, Redding, Baird & Co., have 
been commissioned by Mr. Charles Larned 
of this city to build a window for the library 
at Oxford, Eng., a memorial to Clarissa Rob 
inson Larned, who is a lineal descendant of 
the seventh generation of Rev. John Robinson 
of Leyden. The central design will be the 
reproduction of a painting by Charles West 
Cope, Departure of the Pilgrims from Delft 
Haven. The fact that it contains twenty- 
seven figures shows that the window is of 
no small size. 
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is 
Free! 


But it won’t take the pain 
out of a burn; it wont 
heal a wound; it won’t 
take the ache out of rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, etc. 
POND’s Exrracr will. 
it almost in- 
The claim that 
ordinary witch hazel is 
“‘just as good”? or ‘‘just 
the same’’ as Ponp’s Ex- 
TRACT needs but a mite of 
consideration to prove its 
falsity. Ordinary witch 
hazel is nearly all water. 
That’s why you can get 
so much for so little—be- 
cause water zs free. 
POND’s ExTrRAcr is the 
pure extract of Hamamelis 
Virginica—that’s why it 
costs more; that’s why it 
CURES. If you want 
water, get it at the pump 
—it'’s cheaper and safer. 
If you want relief from 
pain—any pain, insist on 
getting PonD’s ExrrRacr. 
Always sold under origi; 
nal label. 4 
Sold 


everywhere. 


FREIGHT PAID 
BEST QUALITY 
LOWEST PRICE 

. ON TRIAL. ALL 
SIZUS. FREE LIST. 
JONES BING- 
HAMTON, N. Y. 


It will do 
stantly. 
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vi MINENT PHYSICIANS 
U throughout the world recommend 


LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


PARKER'S 
a HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and_ beautifies the hair. 
Promotes_a_ luxuriant gro 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color, 
Cures scalp diseases & hair f 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 


CURES 
CRAMPS 
& COLIC 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


COLORADO 


and return 


from Chicago, daily, July 1 to 10. $30 round trip, daily, 
June 1 to September 30. Correspondingly low rates 
from all points. Colorado is the ideal place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


Perfectly suited for rest, recreation and sport, with good hotels 
aud boarding places adapted to any man’s means. It is an inex- 
pensive place to visit and the trip requires but one night en route 


from Chicago and the Ventral States. 


All agents sell tickets via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line 
Illustrated Colorado booklet free on application. 


W. B. KNISKERN, Chicago, Ill. 


’ UNION 
“PACIFIC . 


NS > 
> Vv 
°'s pictoRY 


BE. L. LOMAX, Omaha, Neb. 
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Libby’s Sandwich Meats 


Thirty different kinds of appetizing delica- 
cies that delight the palate of young and old, 
when served between two thin wafers of bread. 

The natural flavor of the choicest meats most 
daintily prepared, preserved and ready to serve 
—for luncheons, teas and little spreads. 

Booklet about them: ‘““How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,’” FREE. Libby’s Atlas of the 
World for five 2c stamps. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


THE ANNIE LAURIE MINE 


The Minneapolis Tribune says: 


“A book with a purpose—the exploi- 
tation of Christian socialism as held by 
Washington Gladden, Charlés M. Sheldon 
and other ardent workers. There is no 
question that the book will have a large 
sale, It touches so many questions of 
today with a beautiful faith and belief 
in the speedy rule of right. The illus- 
trations by Charles Copeland are good 
and it is published in excellent make-up 
with an artistic green and gold cover.” 


The Denver Times says: 


“This series of experiences in the life 
of a great corporation shows how results 
of weighty moment are gained through 
character controlled by religious faith. 
The portrayal of the possibilities of a 
corporation dominated by one man of 
nobility is an able study of character con- 
trasts and power of harmonious growth.” 


BY DAVID N. BEACH 


Illustrated by 
CHARLES COPELAND 


Sad 
Pagés 397. 


Price $1.50 


Zion’s Herald says: 
“Tt is a thoroughly good book in every 
sense of the term. There is considerable 
preaching in it, of course, and still more 
of social science teaching, but both are 
first class and admirably managed. It 
is emphatically a novel with a purpose 
and reminds one strongly of Charles M. 
Sheldon’s works. It stands for the break- 
ing up of the present iniquitous system of 
industrial slavery ; strikes a stropg blow 
at the devilish spirit of caste; advocates 
the introduction of the Golden Rale into 
business affairs and what is more, shows 
how it can be done. The writer deserves 
the thanks of all good men.” 
The Outlook says: 

“The story is in a true sense vital. 
Its characters act and talk like living 
human beings, the situations are novel 
and interesting, and above all, the pur- 
poses and feeling of the author are in 
a noteworthy degree helpful and inspir- 
ing.” 


Any subscriber to The Congregationalist may have 
this book postpaid to any address and a renewal 


of his 


J. H. TEWKSBURY 


Business Manager 


subscription for one 


The Pilgrim ‘Prods 


year for $3.25. 


Boston: 14 Beacon St. 
New York: 156 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 175 Wabash Ave. 
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Yankton, College ard Church 


A successful and hooeful twenty-first Commence- 
ment marked the coming of age of Yanktov ollege. 

Miss Anna E Buigstad recently brought honor to 
Yankton by winning the state oratorical contest at 
Mitchell and the interstate contest at Fargo, with 
an oration on Goethe. Mr. Sidney Hoard of the 
academy repres-nted Yankton at the Chicago inter- 
scholastic-athletic meet, winning the mile run over 
nearly thirty competitors and taking high rank in 
other races. 

Three of the graduates plan to study for the min- 
istry. Dr. William E. Barton's Commencement ad- 
dress charmed a large audience. The planting of a 
large bowlder upon the campus by the Class of 1903 
was a picturesque outdoor feature. 

Of the few changes ia the faculty the most impor- 
tant is the retirement of R v. E. B. Cushiog from 
the chair of Latin, after seven years’ valuable serv 
ice. Popular and succes:ful afike in classroom and 
on athletic field, he was also recogniz-d throughout 
the state as an attractive and able preacher and 
was in frequent demand for sermons and addresses 
He is to be sueceeded by Rev. Harvey F. Smith, a 
graduate of Beloit College and Yale Divinity School, 
who has an enviable record as a teacher. 

The coll-ge inaugurates this year a six weeks’ 
summer school and ¢ fers a consid-rable range of 
studies in undergraduate, post-graduate and nor- 
mal work. 

President Warren will teach during this session 
and about Aug. 1 wil enter actively upon his tre- 
mendous task of raising $50,000 before Thanks- 
giving to meet the condition of Dr. Pearsons’s offer 
of $50 000 for endowment. It is a heavy burden 
but all feel that it rests upon strong shoulders and 
the record of past successes gives confidence that 
with the co-operation of friends West and East the 
money will be raised. 

The Yankton church is fairly launched upon the 
enterprise of erecting a new $25,000 building. 
Plans are being drawn and work will be begun dur- 
ing the summer. At one time in the campaign fail” 
ure seemed certain. The trustees and business 
men definitely gave up the undertaking, and the 
pastor accepted a call to an associate editorship on 
the Pilgrim Press. But at this juncture President 
Warren returned from the East, and rallied the 
church to new effort by securing from the college 
trustees a pledge of $1,000 from their meager cur- 
rent expense fund, in recognition of past gifts from 
eburch to college. This was followed by unexpected 
and generous support from local business men out- 
side the regular chureh constituency. In one week 
enough good pledges were in hand for the church to 
assure the Building Society, as security for their 
generous response in the crisis, that there would be 
no other debt on the property than their own claim. 
Upon the urgent appeal cf the chureh, the publish- 
ing committee of the Pilgrim Press released the pas- 
tor from his acceptance of their call, and now pastor 
and people go strongly and happily forward to sc- 
cure the equipment for a great future w: rk. 

B. G. M. 


It You Are Looking 

for a perfect condensed milk preserved without 
Sugar, buy Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream, It is not only a perfect food for infant-, 
but its delicious flavor and richness make it supe- 
rior to raw eream for cereals, coffee, tea, chocolate 
and general household cooking. Prepared by Bor- 
den’s Condensed Milk Co 


ase Educational bE ke 
the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD beste crs iasase 
THEOLOGICAL 
Courses in Missions and Relig- SEMINARY 


lous Pedagogy. 70th year begins 
Sept. 30. Address Prof. Jacobus. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins ite 00th year Sept. 16, 1908, 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca 
tion, *olldings, courses of study, lectureships, aud spectal 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 
ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
vrof. H. M. Scort, 520 Adams St., Chicagu, 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Berkeley, Ca'ifornia. 
Fully equipped. Congregational. Fall term opens 


Aug. 18. Address 
J. K MCLEAN, Pres. 


Bible Teachers Training School 


Incorporated by Regents of University of New York. 
six departments. Two Year Graded ¢ ou ses. Special 
one yearccurse. Addr ss 

Dr. WILBEKTL W. WHITE, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 
Fndowed, limited school for boys over ten. Founded 
1793. Fits for all colleges, scientific and technical 


schools. $430. No extras, For year bouk address 
H. H. ©. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHURETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School 
for Girls 


Also Called 


Tuition, $1,000. The Cambridge School 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, 


A superior préparatory school for boys. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 


WABAN, 
MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Twelfth year. Special attention given to the foun- 
dations of scholarship. Home atmosphere, adequate 
equipment. Good place for young | a 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 
THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 


5ilst year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record, One teacher to five pupils Bors and 
girls in separate families. New building with superb 
gymnasium and swimming tank. Illustrated cata- 
logue. Address, Head Master, West Newton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D. 

69th year begins Sept. 16,1903. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school grad- 
uates and others. Artand Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick fe geapen er 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, fleld-hockey 
olf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful and 
seautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


Howard Seminary 


For Cirls and Young Ladies 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

25 miles from Boston. Academic, College Preparatory 
and Special Courses. Artand music studios. Large en- 
dowments make low terms. 8350 to $400 Famous 
for the earnestness and efficiency of its teachers 
Catalogue address 

Miss SARAH BE. LAUGHTON, Principal. 


For 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
usual intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
Science. 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 
practice and a girl leaves here prepared for the 
duties of Life. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 
masters, 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue and learn our 
unique plan for a giri’s education. 


Cc. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


136 Ivstructors, 1361 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 


free rooms and free 
of Boston. Nearly 


two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oor ere Scnotae 


one hundred Scholar: 
ships of $25 each. Located 


close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 


hundred studentsiast year. OpensOct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Gaese Graduates are 


favored in the entrance 
examination. Excep- 


tional clinical and SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


laboratory facilities. (pens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fee eee ectiee 
soo feces COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Pbitcsopbica and liter- 


ary courses, leading to 
the degrees of 


i weacdpn.p, @RADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. : 


Metropolitan advan- 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Wonen. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by permission to Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

7EORGE F. JEWETY A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A school for boys. High and dry location. Labora- 
tories. New gymvasium. Seholarships. A vigorous 
school life. American ideals. Deseript.ve pamphlet, 
with many carefully executed full-page illustrations, 
sent free on request 


Dr G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE, 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Founded by Friends over a cent 
all denominations. 


AUGUSTINE JONES, Li. B., Prine 
Providence, R. 1. 


ANEW YORK 
NEw YORK, New YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. G 1 and Col 
For Girts. coumecs Large nanaeinemmal 
Riverside Drive, 85thand 86th Sts., New York City. . 


NEw YORK, NEWBURGH. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


School for Cirls. 
Newburgh. N.Y. Certificate admit. to Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Smith. Gymnasium. Out of-door sports. 37th year. 


- MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of the University of Michigan, | 
Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 


cost of living very low. For announcement and partic- 
ulars address R. S. COPELAND, M. D., Ann Arbor, 


vantages in Music, Art, E : 
Courses. Ideal location, supe 
efficient teaching force. Very me 
because of endowment. Send fo 


tages of every kind. | 


July 1908 


; 


Y. P. S.C. E., Denver, Cor.—Lowest rates and 
best train service via B. & M._W. S.—Nickel Plate 
Roads. Tickets on sale July 6-8, good return lim- 

_its. Splendid through Pullman tourist car service, 
also Pullman standard sleepers. Splendid opportu- 
nity to visit Denver. See local agent or write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SPECIAL TRAIN TO DEN- 
vER.—The passenger department of the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway has arranged for a special 
train account United Society of Christian Endeavor 
Convention, Denver, July 9-13, 1903, to leave Chi- 
cago 10.30 Pp. M., Tuesday, July 7, with Pullman 
Standard and Tourist sleeping cars, free reclining 
ehair cars and standard day coaches through to 
Denyer without change. This special train will en- 
able Endeavorers and their friends to travel west- 
ward in congenial company and upon schedules 
arranged for their special convenience. The route 
is over the only double track railway between Chi- 
cago and the Missouri River, and will traverse the 
rich prairie and farm regions of Iowa and the 
Platte Valley of Nebraska by daylight. Only $25 
round trip from Chicago and correspondingly low 
rates irom other points. Tickets good to return 
until Aug. 31. Very low side-trip rates to points in 
Golorado. For illustrated folder and full particu- 
lars address W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Two Kinps or EconoMy.—The one direction 
in which most women are uneconomical is in the 
purchase of a refrigerator. The first cost of a re- 
frigerator is as nothing compared to the operating 
ost. In other words, the waste of ice is from 10 to 
20 times as serious as the slight extra cost in the 
beginning for a scientific refrigerator. We urge 
our readers to turn to the article entitled ‘“‘Ice 
Waste” in our advertising columns today, over the 
Signature of the Paine Furniture Company. 


DR. EATON 


will receive patients into his home under circumstances 
most favorable for recovery. Strictly first-class. Special 
attention given to the treatment of nervous disorders. 
Location attractive and very healthful. Eight miles 
from Boston, which is easily reached by train or trolley. 
An ideal place for a convalescent. Address 


S. L. EATON, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
(Refers to the Publisher of The Congregationalist.) 


What DR. GEO. A. GORDON says 


Professor Park’s Memorial 
Collection of Sermons 


i find of great interest for three reasons: First, 
' because of the excellent reproductions of strik- 
ing photographs of a great personality at dif- 
- ferent periods of his career; second, because 
the yolume contains Professor Park’s two 
famous sermons—the Judas sermon and the 
Peter sermon; third, and chiefly, because in 
this book are two discourses of permanent 
significance—one a model memorial sermon, 
namely that on Moses Stuart, the other the 
professor’s sermon on ‘The Theology of the 
Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings,” a 
discourse which I am inclined to think the 
greatest ever preached by any minister in this 
country. Yours very truly, 
GEORGE A. GORDON, 
Old South Church, Boston. 


This memorial volume, compiled by his 
daughter, is worthy of a place in every min- 
ister’s library, and, as the Interior says, 
“ought to become & classic for students pre- 
paring for the pulpit.” 

; Price $1.50 net. 

_ If any minister wishes to examine it before 
purchasing, he may do so by filling out the 
coupon below. 


- 
The Pilgrim Press (iier,, 
Address either house as most convenient. 

Please mail me a copy of the Memorial 
Volume of Sermons by Prof Edwards A. 
Park, for which I will remit $1.50 within 80 
days or will return the book in perfect con- 
dition, postpaid. 


Name and address. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OlZTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssiIons, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H, 
wien. reasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. fice in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Hmeritus; Charles EE. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
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E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and suppor’ of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, organized 1827, 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev.C. P. Osborne 
successor to Barna 8. Snow, Room 601 Congregational 
House, Boston. A Congregational seciety devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY Of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Et 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward S. Chapin, 9 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge, Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
ieraay 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Seeretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoolEeTyY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the minist: Twenty-seven Congrega- 
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ward §. Tead, Corresponding Secretary, S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington Sts Chicago, Ill. 
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Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
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Boston office, 615 conereneticnn House; Chicago ones 
153 La Salle Street. onations may be sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, astern Representative. 


D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D 
Congregational ooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., Ne 
York: REGED Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers, 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
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lard Scott, ae President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary an easurer. 
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ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Presa, 

ublishes The peg. grange and Christian World, 

he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo 
apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 
Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers aa 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to whic: ory 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRAOT SOCIETY prints and circuiates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Boplors colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Donations 
and Legacies solicited. Louis Tag, Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D. D., Field Sec., 
¥F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 


DIMINISHED VITALITY.—Some people talk very flip- 
pantly about diminished vitality. They don’t stop 
think that vitality is the ——- e of life—that it is that 
little understood something on which every function ef 
their bodies depends. Diminished vitality is early in- 
dicated by loss of appetite, strength and endurance, and 
Hood's Sarsaparilla ts the greatest vitalizer. 
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“FITNESS.” 


The ideal monument is that in 
which there is that eminent blending 
of solidity, dignity and grace which 
can perhaps be no better de- 
scribed than by the single 
word, ‘* Fitness.’’ 

Our success is based upon 
the manner in which our 
productions attain this high 
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If you 
contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for 
designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
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FREE ; 
BOOKLET quality. 
full of We manufacture from 
. valuable Westerly, Quincy, Barre, and 
: information. 


all leading granites, arid as we 
sell direct to consumers, 
we save the latter all middle- 
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THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 
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men’s profits. 

All our work is 
guaranteed, no 
charge being made 
if not strictly ac- 
cording to contract. 
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A Good Money Raising Scheme. 


I have discovered a good scheme for raising money in 
the Sabbath school. Our school raised $120 iu two 
weeks and expects to raise $2,000 by rallying day. 
The scheme is absolutely new, unobjectionable and 
very interesting. 

Any Sabbath school superintendent who desires to 
know all about it can receive full information by in- 
closing to me $1, which amount will be used in paying 
the debt on our Sabbath school building. I will agree to 
refund, on application, the money which may be received 
from any one who is dissatisfied with the information I 
send him, Address 

JOSEPH P. TRACY, Superintendent 
Tabernacle Sabbath School, 
RAVENSWOOD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I fully indorse this scheme. 
WM. H. FULTON, Pastor 
Fifth United Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Tl. 


bd you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
tc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN'S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St, New York. oh eras April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
puplisneg the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

tfe Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W.C. Stir, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


Loaned Free 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
for Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


Vy JANTED—A man having professional or busi- 
ness experience. Call or write. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty pee Hs fase! Con. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Working Housekeeper, for family of two ladies 
by August. Country; near New York. ith competent 
woman, child not an obstacle. Address A. ©. L., 26, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Tutor. Large experience, preparatory and college 
pores, 2 Will receive for summer oF year two boys or 
ome 


girls at . Best care and instruction. . quiet 
country house, near city and mountains. ay 


Address Professor Carrier 6, Northampton, Mass. 


Rooms and Board at the Dewing Memorial, Revere 
Beach, near the shore, and at moderate rates. Reduc- 
tion made to ministers and their families. Cots for boys 
and lads, single or in groups, 63 cents a week. Address 
Rev. J.P. Bixby, Revere, Mass. 


Summer Boarders Wanted on 


farm amon 
the Berkshire Hills. “4 


a 
First-class board, broad piazzas, 
4 Fine 


large lawn, maple shade trees and pines near. 
roads, one-fourth mi'e from village. Address E. R. Peck, 
South Egremont, Mass., Berkshire Co Pine Grove 
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Event and Comment 


President Eliot of Harvard 
University and president 
also this year of the National Education 
Association, which meets in Boston, July 
6-10, has been termed by President Tucker 
of Dartmouth College, ‘‘The most reli- 
gious man among us,” the collective pro- 
moun presumably referring to American 
educators. He has been the champion 
of non-sectarianism at Harvard, of non- 
compulsory attendance on religious wor- 
ship, and of putting the divinity school 
of the university in close touch with the 
life of the university. This he has done 
a3 an official. Personally he is a Uni- 
tarian Congregationalist of an extreme 
type ; a convinced and unswerving ad- 
vocate of the non.Episcopal, non-sacer- 
‘dotal conception of church government 
and religion, and as such may be reckoned 
upon in the future as in the past when- 
ever fit opportunity offers to express his 
jersonal opinions. However much men 
may differ from him in point of view, 
they invariably respect his candor. Dr. 
“Gordon, who writes about President 
Eliot in this issue, has had opportunity, 
first as a student at Harvard, later as 
member of the board of overseers and for 
along time as a personal friend, to study 
the man whom he describes. He often 
totally dissents from President Eliot’s 
views—he did last week at the Har- 
yard Divinity School Commencement— 
‘but that does not blind him to the large- 
ness of President Eliot’s mold and the 
far-reaching effects of his policies. Nor 
should other men’s dissent from the 
opinions of the president of Harvard 
blind them to-his worth. — 


President Eliot 


Summer smiled suddenly 
out of the New England 
gloom last week, after many damp, chill 
days. It gaye a new impetus to vacation 
plans, new life to hotels and boarding 
houses by the sea and in the mountains. 
Few realize the extent of the change in 
American life at this season. It is sug- 
gested by miles of stone and brick front 
houses on Beacon Street and Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, untenanted and 
with boarded windows. It is indicated 
by new train schedules accommodating 
the thousands of people that daily escape 
into the hills, by loaded steamships leav- 
ing all our seaports, and by the crowds 
on the beaches from Coney Island to 
Eastport. Several millions of youth have 
just left the schools and colleges and a 
large part of them are looking for rest 
and change. The majority of our people 
who get vacations have not yet learned 
how to use them. Rest does not require 
relaxation of conscience, but only of 
brain, nerves or muscles, according to 


‘Rest and Change 


one’s occupation, But it does require 
change. The Christian worker whose 
tense nerves have lost their vitality does 
not need to cease worship, but to cease 
work. Let him not seek a summer school 
of methods where he will continue to 
talk and think of what he has been doing 
and is going todo. Let him seek solitude 
with nature or association with those 
who are interested in things new to him. 
Let those who have been resting seek 
work. Multitudes of professing Chris- 
tians who have done practically nothing 
for their Master for months will find new 
opportunities of service in new surround- 
ings. That vacation will be worse than 
failure which leaves the one who has had 
it with no invigorated spiritual life, no 
new Knowledge of God, no new sense of 
having served his fellowmen. 


We know men and women who 
anticipate each summer with 
plans that give them peculiar 
pleasure. They have money to give and 
use it with care. They plan a vacation 
of two weeks or more, the places to visit 
and the ways to reach them. They find 
self-respecting persons who cannot afford 
to take vacations and manage to put the 
plans into their minds and the money 
into their hands to carry them out. 
Sometimes these persons are school 
teachers, two, three or four in a com- 
pany. Sometimes they are nurses, or 
mothers with young children, sometimes 
their own cooks and housemaids. We 
have known few who have enjoyed va- 
cations more than those who have pro. 
vided them for others who would not or 
could not have provided for themselves. 
It is a noble charity te put funds into the 
hands of city missionaries and Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries to provide for the wholesale 
recreation of the poor. But there is a 
rarer pleasure and a not less valuable 
service in providing experiences which 
will renew the life and increase the use- 
fulness of friends or of those who are 
to be friends through remembering a 
thoughtful kindness all the year. The 
season when such good deeds can be done 
is right at hand. 


Rare Gifts 
and Givers 


Once again students 
from colleges and 
preparatory schools all over the East 
are in possession of the buildings and 
campus at Northfield, Mass., and are hay- 
ing a merry and profitable time together. 
Abundant opportunity, as heretofore, is 
given for recreation and games, but the 
serious work of the conference, which 
consists of Bible instruction under com- 
petent leaders, of smaller gatherings for 


The Northfield Summer 


discussion and prayer and of enthusiastic 
mass meetings, is kept well to the front. 
John R. Mott, fresh from his trip to Aus- 
tralia, is presiding. A young woman’s 
conference follows this gathering of male 
students and all through the current 
month Northfield offers inducements to 
people who would be helped to a better 
understanding of the Bible and of the 
way to study it through such experts 
as G. Campbell Morgan. August will 
bring the regular general conference, 
lasting for the first sixteen days and 
the call which Mr. Moody now sends 
out, though briefer than in past years, 
emphasizes no less strongly the standard 
of an exalted Christ as the rallying center 
for the meeting. The list of speakers in- 
cludes from abroad, Rev. W. H. Griffith 
Thomas, D. D., of London, Prof. James 
Orr, D.D., of Glasgow and Rev. Samuel 
Chadwick of Leeds, and from America 
such Northfield favorites as Drs. Weston, 
Mabie, Torrey, Morgan and Pierson. 


The famous old town of 
Methodists at Diymouth is accustomed to 
Plymouth s p : 2 

seeing in its quiet streets 
visitors from all parts of the world, but 
never before has it attained the distinc- 
tion of being chosen as a rallying place 
for so distinguished a company of Metho- 
dists as will be in session there for several 
days beginning next week Wednesday. 
Then the joint commission intrusted 
with the important duty of preparing 
a common hymnal for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, will hold its 
second session, the first having been held 
in Nashville, Tenn., last January. The 
body is presided over in turn by Bishop 
Goodsell and Bishop Hoss. All but one 
of the Southerm members of the commis- 
sion are strangers to New England, and 
they are eager to see the historic town of 
Plymouth which, for that reason, was 
selected as the place for their delibera- 
tions. When it is remembered that the 
book which this commission will put out 
will be the official hymn-book of no less 
than fifteen million persons, the monu- 
mental character of the work is better 
understood. It is the greatest featof the 
sort ever attempted in the history of 
American hymnology. Moreover, the 
bearing of these joint literary labors 
upon the ultimate reunion of the two 
Methodist bodies is not to be overlooked. 
If it is found that the members of this 
commission can work together happily 
and effectively, as they seem to be doing, 
the step is not a long one to a combina- 
tion of missionary forces and thence to 
an.entire obliteration of the line which 
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has divided American Methodism since 
1846, when the split came on account of 
differences over the question of slavery. 


Despite a favoring specious 
opinion by the city solicitor 
justifying the city officials in refusing to 
stop Sunday golf in Medford, the local 
golf club thought it best last Sunday to 
put an end to the play which was stirring 
up opposition that sooner or later would 
have brought the issue before the courts. 
A judicial ruling on this matter would be 
timely. It is a matter of general interest 
and has to do with a phase of life today 
which the Church and the State must pass 
upon definitely. We are confident that 
if the rich and well-to-do and the profes- 
sional class of men take up with Sunday 
sport and insist upon having it, then the 
wage-earners and masses will insist upon 
baseball], horse racing, athletic sports, 
etc. It is a matter where one has to 
look further than individual inclination 
and need to see what the social effects 
of conduct are to be, and what the force 
of example. 


Sunday Golf 


Frank and deliberate ex- 
pression of what thinking 
men believe about religion 
would be valued highly by many who are 
uncertain about it themselves. Such an 
expression is furnished by Professor Fos- 
ter of Dartmouth College in an interest- 
ing article in last week’s Outlook. A 
club composed mostly of members of the 
college faculty studied Harnack’s What 
Is Christianity ? meeting on Sunday noons 
during the last winter, for free discussion. 
At the close thirteen members gave in 
writing their answers to the question of 
Harnack’s book and these, which were 
read to the club, are printed in the Out- 
look. These persons approach their sub- 
ject from different points of view, they 
lay emphasis on different experiences, 
but they are alike in emphasizing experi 
ence as the great essential, and it is evi- 
dent that each of the thirteen would re- 
gard all the others as Christians on their 
own testimony. One says Christianity 
“is the spirit of Christ. It is following 
Christ.”” Another says Christianity ‘is 
the way of living taught and lived by 
Jesus Christ as recorded in the four Gos- 
pels.” ‘‘One whose desire and attitude 
toward God and man are expressed by 
the Lord’s Prayer is a Christian.’”’ These 
are only hints of the thirteen different 
articles which represent, probably, the 
mature convictions of a large majority of 
the teachers in our schools and colleges. 
The work of the club suggests what 
might be undertaken in many communi- 
ties. We know one church a number of 
whose members have just completed a 
study of Pres. W. D. Hyde’s book enti- 
tled Jesus’ Way. The coming fall and 
winter we hope will find a large number 
of clubs and classes pursuing such studies 
and getting ready to give the results in 
personal testimony of conviction and ex- 
perience. If Christian doctrine needs, as 
many hold, to be restated, this is one of 
the ways in which the mind of the church 
may find clear expression. 


The Religion of 
Educated Men 


In line with Pro- 
; fessor Foster's ar- 
ticle is a description in the same paper 
by President Hyde of the way in which 


The Faith of College Men 


he secured a composite creed from a class 
of. sixty students, most of whom were 
Seniors, in Bowdoin College. Each mem- 
ber of the class having written his own 
creed, from them all a statement was 
prepared, including everything which 
any student had aflirmed except what 
some one of them had denied. This state- 
ment was submitted to each member, 
and after full discussion, with amend- 
ments and concessions as called for, it 
was adopted by unanimous vote. It rep- 
resents, of course, the minimum of re- 
ligious belief of them all, being accom- 
modated to the view of the one who 
could accept the least. But it stands 
for so much that we need not fear for 
the faith or faithfulness of men who 
hold and are ruled by the convictions 
expressed in the following creed of the 
Bowdoin class of 1903: 

I believe in one God, present in nature as 
law, in science as truth, in art as beauty, in 
history as justice, in society as sympathy, in 
conscience as duty, and supremely in Christ 
as our highest ideal. 

I believe in the Bible as the expression of 
God’s will through man; in prayer as the de- 
votion of man’s will to God; and in the church 
as the fellowship of those who try to do God’s 
will in the world. 

I believe in worship as the highest inspira- 
tion to work; in sacrifice as the price we must 
pay to make right what is wrong; in salvation 
as growth out of selfishness into service; in 
eternal life as the survival of what loves and is 
lovable in each individual; and in judgment 
as the obvious fact that the condition of the 
gentle, the generous, the modest, the pure and 
the true is always and every where preferable 
to that of the cruel, the sensual, the mean, the 
proud and the false. 


<i Rey. R. C. Fillingham, 
Ritualism's Oppo the Church of England 
nent Rebuked 
clergyman who has 
gained prominence in Great Britain by 
his public protests against the forms of 
service used in ritualistic Episcopal 
churches, is in New York, and has ad- 
dressed an open letter to Bishop Potter, 
calling his attention to similar ritualistic 
practices here. He specifies the service 
at the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
which he says is absolutely illegal, and 
‘*the proceedings culminated in the ele- 
vation and adoration of the senseless el- 
ements of bread and wine—an act of 
idolatry which, as our Prayer-Book says, 
should be abhorred by all Christians.” 
Mr. Fillingham intimated in his letter 
to the bishop that if the latter does 
nothing to ‘“‘excise this plague spot”’ he 
will feel it his duty with a band of friends 
to protest publicly against the idolatry. 
Bishop Potter replied that it was un- 
gentlemanly to publish a letter until the 
person to whom it was addressed had 
acknowledged its receipt, and that the 
contents of Mr. Fillingham’s letter in- 
dicated the lunacy of the writer by sup- 
posing that the Episcopal Church in New 
York is governed by the laws of the 
Church of England. He says further 
that the rector of St. Mary the Virgin 
has his respect and confidence, and al- 
though his modes of worship may be noe 
more to the bishop’s taste than to Mr. 
Fillingham’s, yet he is not following them 
without the former's privity and knowl- 
edge. Bishop Potter adds that he has 
advised the rector of St. Mary the Virgin 
to apply for a detail of police so that if 
Mr. Fillingham and his friends disturb 
the service they may be thrown into the 
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street. Bishop Potter decided to be an 
opportunist a long time ago. 


We would be among 
A Brighter Outlook those who are congrat- 
for the L. M.S. 

ulating the London 
Missionary Society, the sister organiza- 
tion of the American Board, on the fact 
that bright skies are replacing the clouds 
which haye overspread so much of its 
firmament during the last few years. In 
place of a debt a year ago of over $100,000, 
there was a deficiency at the end of this 
fiscal year of less than $8,000; and the 
best thing about this gratifying showing 
is that it means an increase of over 
$40,000 in general contributions, while 
legacies also were larger than in any 
single year in the society’s long history, 
with one exception. It is to be regretted 
that in order to avoid a burdensome debt 
it was necessary to cut down by five per 
cent. all grants made for mission work 
since January 1, but we hope that the 
enthusiasm and confidence in the society’s 
future which marked their recent anni- 
versary will bear fruit in still more gener- 
ous giving, even up to the $75,000 point 
which the directors hope to reach in the 
way of advance next year. The society, 
realizing the need of cultivating its home 
field, is increasing its secretarial force, 
and hereafter Rev. Wardlaw Thompson, 
D. D., who has borne the brunt of the 
official duties so long, will have the assist- 
ance of Rey. A. M. Gardner, who has 
already begun to go about among the 
churches. There seems also to be a com- 
mendable disposition on the part of 
various members of the official board to 
volunteer for the campaign of arousing 
the churches to their duties. Meanwhile 
the work abroad goes prosperously for- 
ward and fourteen new missionaries have 
been sent out during the past year, seven 
to Central Africa, two to the South Seas, 
four to India and one to China. The 
society has now 210 men and 65 women 
on the field. 


The more or less acute dis- 
satisfaction with the waste 
and friction of our unrelated 
denominational activities, and the steps 
already taken to deal with the problem 
of fellowship and greater denominational 
unity in the city of Boston—as indicated 
by the suggested plan published by us 
last week—make any discussion of the 
fundamental problem involved, whether 
by English or American Congregational- 
ists, of much interest. Principal P. T. 
Forsyth of Hackney College, England, in 
recent numbers of The Examiner, has 
been dealing with New Congregational- 
ism and the New Testament Congrega- 
tionalism in a characteristic way. He 
holds that Congregationalism unlike Ro- 
manism is not an end initself. Nor is it 
like Presbyterianism or Methodism an 
organization with efficiency as its aim. 
Congregationalism’s regulative principle 
he holds is the principle of freedom, and 
its aim “the kingdom's plasticity and 
freedom.” Therefore the question of how 
much organization Congregational 

shall have “is not one which can be regu- 


Dr. Forsyth’s 
Timely Words 


lated by any fixed law or final scheme, 


gos 


Nor can it be determined by ae : 


ence as an end in itself. Our st 
scale must always be applied by our 
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tical instinct of faith. It is a question of 
the large tact which is the statesmanship 
of the kingdom, and the pliant wisdom of 
faith. We have to ask ourselves what 
the effect of any proposed course is likely 
to be upon that aspect of the kingdom 
committed toourcare. Now that aspect, 
as I say, is its continued freedom and 
variety.”’ He then goes on to prove that 
“Independence can mutilate freedom,”’ 
and that it is doing it with both churches 
‘and clergymen in the English Congrega- 
tionalism now. He argues for ‘‘ more 
organization in the interests of freedom,”’ 
and says that ‘“‘the cohesion of the 
churches is a real part of the apostolic 
legacy, and their codperation a real ex- 
pression of their social nature.”’ Princi- 
pal Forsyth makes it clear in this and in 
other assertions that he is a high church 
Congregationalist. ‘‘Pliant wisdom’”’ 
and ‘practical instinct”? will lead both 
English and American Independents ere 
long to better ways of fellowshiping and 
doing the work of the kingdom. 


The faithless, who 
argued that Presi- 
3 dent Roosevelt 
would put party discipline and reputa. 
tion above national health and would 
suppress revelations respecting irregu- 
larities and crimes by postal: officials, 
have been proved wrong again. His 
letter to Attorney-General Knox in- 
structs the latter to put all the re- 
sources of his department in league with 
those of the district attorney of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He orders that no 
guilty man be permitted to escape and 
that no clew or trail, no matter where it 
may lead, be left uninvestigated. More- 
over, in order that the investigation may 
be prompt and thorough, he has appointed 
special commissioners to assist in the in- 
vestigation and prosecution, one of them 
being the eminent Civil Service reformer 
and foe of yenality, Mr. Charles J. Bona- 
parte of Baltimore, and the other Mr. 
Holmes Conrad, a Democrat, who held 
a responsible place in the Department 
of Justice under President Cleveland. 
The indictment of ex-Congressman Driggs 
of Brooklyn for complicity in the postal 
frauds is but the foreshadowing of what 
is yet to come. Legislators and party 
bosses have been guilty along with the 
administrative officials. Sentiment is 
growing against retention of Mr. Payne 
in the place of postmaster-general. His 
appointment was always more or less in- 
explicable to Mr. Roosevelt’s admirers ; 
his treatment of the charges of Mr. 
Tulloch—since sustained—was puerile; 
and his handling of the matter up to 
date has not been satisfactory to the 
public. 


President Roosevelt and 
the Postal Scandals 


Negroes during the 
past week have been 
lynched in Alabama, Tennessee and Dela- 
ware. Thanks to the stern defiance of a 
sheriff in Peoria, Ill., that state has been 
saved from a second case of lynching of 
a Negro within a fortnight; but nothing 
has been done yet to punish the guilty in 
the recent Belleville lynching. The Wil- 
mington lynching is one of the most hor- 
rible in the history of this country, both 
as to the crime committed by the Negro, 
the awful treatment of the ravisher by 
‘the infuriated mob and the race war 


The Wilmington Horror 


which has followed it. The father of 
the ravished and murdered girl, a Metho- 
dist Episcopal clergyman, showed a Christ- 
like spirit and begged the community to 
have justice done through the courts. 
The local judiciary, for reasons which 
seemed good to them, refused to hold a 
speedy trial, and proposed leaving trial 
and punishment until the fall. Local 
sentiment was led to dissent from this 
procrastinating policy, both by memories 
of past delays of the law and also by a 
somewhat inflammatory sermon by a Wil- 
mington Presbyterian pastor, and as soon 
as a resolute leader appeared the white 
population set about battering down jail 
doors at Newcastle, taking the Negro 
out into an open field and burning 
him alive, women and children being 
among the spectators and strife arising 
as to possession of the grewsome relics 
after the tragedy was over. In the light 
of this and other happenings North and 
South it is not altogether surprising that 
leaders of the Negroes in Chicago and 
New York are suggesting that they arm 
and enter upon a race strife. 


It is easy to condemn the 
Wilmington mob, but the 
burden of blame rests back upon society 
itself, which refuses to deal sternly and 
swiftly with criminals such as the Negro 
in this case was, He wasa criminal loose 
among men, likely to do just as he did. 
He had served his time for one assault, 
and he had been turned loose without let 
or hindrance. Then comes the ravishing 
and murder of a young girl, and the court 
proposes that the ravisher shal! not be 
tried for several months. It is not sur- 
prising that the community then deter- 
mined to take law into its own hands, re- 
gardless of what the moral effect of the 
act might be. Institutional justice hay- 
ing halted, men reverted to primitive in- 
dividualism. Were men, proved criminal 
and perverted, permanently isolated and 
prevented from preying on society, or 
were judges and lawyers superior to tech- 
nicalities more than they are, were litiga- 
tion less expensive and punishment by 
courts swifter and more impartial, the 
people would not so often display a spirit 
akin to anarchy. Morrison I. Swift ina 
letter to the New*York Tribune, writing 
as a philosophical anarchist, has pointed 
out acutely that such happenings as the 
recent Belleville and Wilmington lynch- 
ings put ammunition in the guns of prac- 
tical anarchists. They argue that if the 
best citizens of Wilmington or Belleville, 
for conscience’ sake, may brush aside 
courts and kill, so may the individual 
who deems kings and presidents but fig- 
ureheads of systems of government which 
are pernicious and therefore worthy of 
death. 


Who Is To Blame 


Federal juries and a Fed- 
eral judge, Judge Jones, 
have begun to find planters 
in Alabama guilty of enforced labor of 
Negroes or virtual slavery, and they have 
begun to order their confinement in 
prison. There are men guilty of the same 
crime in Georgia and elsewhere in the 
South, who have traded on the ignorance 
and servility of the Negro to their own 
enrichment. Thatthe best sentiment of 
the South rejoices at the judicial crusade 
begun by Judge Jones we have no doubt. 


Peonage in the 
South Punished 
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Southern military leaders and lawmakers 
cannot be suspected of any lack of sin- 
cerity when they participate in Northern 
patriotic festivals and express their de- 
light that the Civil War put an end to. 
the system of slavery. So spoke Con- 
federate General Rosser in Boston last 
week before veterans of the Army of the 
Potomac. What the war settled forever 
Federal authority must contend for, but 
it should and does count on Southern 
condemnation of anything like an in- 
direct setting up of system which the 
war destroyed. 


A sudden shift of posi- 
tion in Washington has 
led the President and 
Secretary of State Hay to agree to per- 
mit our diplomatic agent in Russia to 
serve as an intermediary between Jews 
in this country and the czar, the former 
petitioning the latter that wrongs suf- 
fered by their coreligionists be redressed 
and greater economic and spiritual lib- 
erty be granted. The recent massacre 
at Kishineff, of course, is the actual if 
not nominal text of the prayer for re- 
lief. Opinions differ as to the sudden 
alteration of attitude by the Administra- 
tion. Possibly it may be a bit of tactics 
connected with the working out of our 
policy in the far East, and a way of let- 
ting Russia know that we can bea party 
to criticism of her internal administration 
if she persists in attacking us commer- 
cially in Asia. Possibly it is due to pres- 
sure from Jewish voters in this country 
who have learned the lesson taught by 
the Irish-American. 


The Jews’ Petition 
to the Czar 


King Peter of Servia had 
a hearty welcome to Bel- 
grade from the populace, but diplomatic 
representatives of European nations 
were absent save those of Russia and 
Austria. Forobvious and politic reasons 
the representatives of those countries 
were at hand, though the czar is pressing 
as strongly as any ruler for punishment. 
of the assassins. 

The new group of cardinals just named 
by the pope increases German and Aus- 
trian influencein the college. Archbishop 
Ireland did not secure the coveted honor. 
At the private consistory held by the 
pope and the cardinals he inveighed 
strongly against the work of ‘‘the mali- 
cious sects”’ against the papal power and 
Roman obedience in Europe. A more 
saccharine terminology is used by Roman 
Catholic prelates in this country in re- 
ferring to Protestantism as it exists here. 

Disarmament of the Finns has now 
been ordered, this being one of the last 
stages of the abasement of this fine little 
principality by the Russian bureaucracy. 

Concessions made to the Irish Nation- 
alist party in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Wyndham in charge of the Irish 
Land Bill have lessened the tension, and 
made the chances of acceptance of the 
measure by the Irish party likelier. 
There will be more fluidity as to terms of 
sale and purchase under the amended bill. 


European Events 


The United States, Japan 

and England are still 

steadily pressing for the open door in 

Manchuria. Tension of feeling in Japan 

is said to be running high over Russian 
go 


Asiatic Currents 
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aggression in Korea and Manchuria, and 
Marquis Ito is reported by the London 
Times correspondent as having joined at 
last with other leading personages in 
recommending a policy of bold assertion 
by Japan. This policy was recently 
heartily indorsed by a respectable group 
of the eminent teachers in the imperial 
university. China doubtless waits anx- 
iously for pledges of practical aid if she 
is to refuse Russian demands. Anything 
less than this promised by Japan and 
Great Britain will not stiffen her to re- 
sist. All signs point to such grave seri- 
ous internal weakness of Russia that it 
would seem more opportune now than 
ever before for resolute opposition to 
Russia, if that is ever to come. 


Modern Bible Study 


Ignorance of the Bible is charged 
against the multitude of young peeple 
who at this season are graduating from 
high schools and colleges ; and by various 
tests the charge is in large measure 
proved. In many schools the Bible has 
been neglected. From many others it 
has been excluded. A large proportion 
of young men and women who claim to 
‘be educated know almost nothing of the 
Book of books to which our literature 
owes its noblest ideas. 

The majority of these young people 
have left the Sunday school if ever they 
were init. Some of them will gather at 
Northfield and. Winona and Lookout 
Mountain and other resorts this summer 
to study the Bible. But they will be an 
insignificant number as compared with 
the great army that has just joined what 
are called the educated classes. Whatcan 
be done to keep the ideas of the Bible 
dominant in the minds of thinking people ? 

The modern conception of Bible study 
identifies it too closely with the study of 
other books. Its claims are urged as 
literature which has been influential in 
producing our English classics. Students 
are invited to compare it with the litera- 
ture of other religions. Their interest is 
sought by displaying before them new 
discoveries of the ages which preceded 
and the criticisms and social life con- 
nected with its production. All these 
researches are valuable. They have 
given, in certain directions, a great im- 
pulse to modern Bible study. But if 
they remain the supreme motives to that 
study the interest in it will be only tem- 
porary. It will stimulate criticism rather 
than the spirit of obedience. It will die 
with the generation in which this new 
knowledge has been made popular. 

& The chief purpose of study in our 
public schools is to give information 
and discipline the mind, This is dis- 
tinctly not the primary object of Bible 
study, which is to develop the spiritual 
mature and make known the supreme 
authority over the affections and the 
will. The knowledge of the writers, of 
the language they used and the condi- 
tions in which they lived are important 
matters, but they are secondary. The 
truths of the Bible are acknowledged even 
by many who neglect it. Some of them 
are in the lawson ourstatute books. They 
are the most honored of the principles 
which goyern our social relations, our 
family life, the conduct of the men and 


women most trusted. The most impor- 
tant study of the Bible is that which 
invests these truths with the authority 
of the personal God, our Father, regnant 
in the lives of his children. 

These truths are not really known till 
the voice of divine authority is heard ut- 


tering them as it was heard at Sinai, Oe 


Ebal and Gerezim, in the words of him 
who spake as never man spake. The 
places of importance to teach them are 
at the mother’s knee, around the family 
altar, in the home circle where the voice 
of God is heard. Here are the best 
schools of our land. If they are neg- 
lected, if the vision and voice of God cease 
there, no other education can compen- 
sate for their loss. The verses of Scrip- 
ture repeated at the family table, the 
poems which used to be sung by Hebrew 
bards and prophets, the sayings of Jesus 
and the messages of the apostles, recited 
daily and especially on Sunday in the 
family, led by parents whose loving 
authority interprets the authority of the 
Heavenly Father to their children—this 
is the best education in our country. 
And the Sunday school which supple- 
ments such home training, and sends 
those of its children coming from non- 
Christian homes back to them with the 
knowledge and spirit which will reveal 
the Father to their families is the best 
Sunday school. 

Much of the comparison between the 
public school and the Sunday school fails 
at this most vital point. It is not es- 
sential that parents or teachers should 
have mastered modern research in order 
to be true missionaries for Christ in the 
home and the Sunday school, Thousands 
haye read Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
who could not give the geographical posi- 
tion of the City of Destruction or the 
land of Beulah as related to Babylon or 
Boston, who could not describe the geol- 
ogy of the vaNey where Christian con- 
quered Apollyon, or draw outlines of the 
architecture of the Chamber of Peace. 
But they know the path over which 
Christian traveled, the people h° met, 
the places where he faced pezus and 
found strength and guidance on his way. 
They have been helped by the book to 
find the road to the Celestial City, and 
many of them were made brave by it to 
enter the waters of the river of death. 

The main value of the Bible is its reve- 
lation to us of the authority of its acknowl- 
edged truths, and its guidance to deeper 
experience. The authority is there. We 
have heard its voice. We are to teach 
our children to hearit. That is the best 
study of the Bible. If the voice of au- 
thority in it were to grow faint and dis- 
appear, the Bible would have only a his- 
toric interest for scholars, The historic 
method is only a method. May it never 
be exalted as the main object of Bible 
study. 


The Yale Law School’s student graduating 
with the best record was Chung Hui Wang, a 
graduate of Tientsin University, China. The 
best oration at the law school’s Commencement 
winning the Townsend prize was given by 
George Williamson Crawford, a Negro, who 
prepared at Talladega College, one of the 
A. M. A. schools in the South, and whose 
record as a student, debater and orator has 
won him other honors during his university 
eourse. The valedictorian of the Everett, 
Mass., bigh school was a sixteen-year old 
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Russian Jewess. Most of the prize winners 
at the College of City of New York, the Uni- 
versity of New York and Columbia University 
were Jews. 


Fourth of July 


Orators who hold forth on Independence 
ay this year will be sobered somewhat, 


we venture to predict, by contemporane- ~ 
The vastnessofourcom- 


ous happenings. 
merce, the plethora in our national treas- 
ury, the pervasive optimism of our people 
—a mood which every latest visitor from 
Europe notes—our increased prestige in 
diplomacy, our passion for education, 
the marked development of our zsthetic 
taste and increase of works of art by our 
own artists, the growing toleration of 
mind between sections and sects—these 
are items on which an orator may dwell 
with satisfaction. 

But what of other social phenomena? 
Is confidence in manhood suffrage as 
strong as it formerly was? Do our legis- 
latures—national, state and municipal— 
worthily represent us? Has not race 
antagonism developed to a degree never 
known before? Is respect for law as 
general or as potent, either among those 
who wish to further special property and 
corporation interests, or those who wish 
to monopolize wage-earning opportuni- 
ties, or those who wish to avenge assault 
and the taking of human life? What do 
the revelations of corruption in the Fed- 
eral postal service, and charges of similar 
evil in the Interior Department and the 
Emigration Bureau of the Treasury De- 
partment imply? Are conditions in a 
majority or a minority of our states, with 
respect to legislation, like or unlike those. 
uncovered in Missouri? What does the 
riot in Richmond last week reveal as to 
union labor’s disposition to compel mu- 
nicipalities to submit to its demands or 
see war waged in its streets? Was Wil- 
mington’s mode of dealing with a Negro 
fiend the coming way of dealing out jus- 
tice in this country, or was Peoria’s way 
the coming way ? 

These are questions which men are ask- 
ing. Certain it is that more men of sta- 
tion and eminence deny the wisdom of 
manhood suffrage than formerly did. 
Certain it is that Massachusetts’ legisla- 
ture just adjourned has not commended 
itself to the people of the state as a very 
stable or thoughtful body of men, and 
its legislative committee appointed to in- 
vestigate charges of venality avoided the 
issue and sought refuge in technicalities. 
Senator Parker’s revelations in Okristen- 
dom as to how Illinois’ legislature does 
its work, shed light on legislative meth- 
ods generally where party machinery is 
dominant. There never was an hour 
when the Negro was so despised or con- 
demned in this country as now. That 
law has been bought and sold in our leg- 
islatures is apparent to him who runs; 
that class interests have forced legisla- 
tion on the statute books who can dis- 
pute? that delay in the execution of law 
through the interminable delays has made 
the common people eager to execute jus- 
tice themselves—is apparent. 

Conceiving of political office as a re- 
ward for party loyalty, notwithstanding 
an admirable Civil Service law, our Fed- 
eral service has had too many spoilsmen 
drawing salaries and in collusion with 
venders of supplies. Conceiving of places’ 
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of employment as personal property, the 
_ Wage-earner now resorts to force to pre- 
yent men who will accept less wages or 
who will work fewer hours or who refuse 
to become unionists, from taking places 
that have been vacated during a strike; 
and citizens or militia venturing to in- 
terfere with this monopolistic attitude are 
made to suffer violence. 

These are questions that are in the fore- 
ground of the picture of one who reads 
and thinks on national affairs today. 
The background of honesty, felicity, in- 
dustry, contentment, idealism, which 
make3 up the life of a majority of our 
people he is likely to overlook in concen- 
trating attention on the foreground. 

At bottom most of our citizens are 
honest—patriotic, self-sacrificing, and 
essentially democratic in belief and con- 
duct. Disappointment because democ- 
racy and civic purity have not come auto- 
matically with republican forms of demo- 
cratic government, with diffused intelli- 
gence, with increase of wealth may lead 
us to devise other forms for democracy to 
take, may c)mpel us to create new safe- 
guards for righteousness and purity, may 
teach us that information is not educa- 
tion and that religion and ethics have a 
larger p'ace in our school life than we 
haye provided for them, and that with 
the increase of wealth must come higher 
ethical standards applied to its accumu- 
lation and distribution. More democ- 
racy, not less, is the cure for the evils of 
democracy. 


Christian Sacrifices 


The idea of pleasing God by offering 
to him some valuable personal p»ssession 
is fundamental in religion. Pagan sacri- 
fices of old were often cruel and still are. 
Parents put their children to death by 
torture and rulers offered up the lives of 
their subjects to please their gods. The 
Hebrews in primitive times shared the 
same idea. Abraham was convinced that 
God would be gratified by his putting to 
death on an altar his onlyson. Jephthah 
offered up his daughter as a sacrifice to 
Jehovah. It was the duty of every 
Israelite to offer in sacrifize his first born 
son, a duty fulfilled by redeeming him 

through the substitution of a valuable 


_ animal. “The climax of sacrifice was the 


offering up by God of his first born and 
only begotten Son on thecross. The idea 
that underlay the ancient sacrifice was 
that God was entitled to the best that 
men possessed, and that to give him the 
best willingly was to come into closest 
fellowship with him. 

The Christian Church is the ideal Israel. 
The New Testament teaching exalts sac- 
rifice no less than that of the Old Testa- 

ment. The form has changed but the 
spirit remains the same. God is still 
approached through sacrifice. Disciples 
of Christ were told to offer their bodies 
to him, and that if these were clean 
through being washed with pure water 
and through a conscience undefiled they 
would be well pleasing to God. The 
utterance of praise and confession was a 
sacrifice. The service of leading others to 
obey and trust God was like a drink offer- 
ing poured out. A gift toa needy minister 
was ‘‘an odor of a sweet smell, a sacrifice 
acceptable, well pleasing to God.” The 
giving of money to the poor or to extend 
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the gospel in any way, the effort to bring 
men to a knowledge of Christ, every sery- 
ice to God, whether of work or worship, 
was a sacrifice. 

So itis that Christ has taken a univer- 


sal and fundamental instinct of religion 


and purified it. The answerof thehuman 
soul to God in sacrifice is the satisfaction 
of a divinely implanted craving without 
which religion could make no appeal at 
all to man. It was impossible, however, 
wholly to purify this human thought of 
sacrifice until Christ had revealed the 
nobler social thought of God. Even to- 
day we are only beginning to understand 
that our sacrifice is never made to a sepa- 
rated and selfish God. It is possible to 
give ourselves without grudging and with- 
out reserve to him, because he has first 
given himself tous. He is no tyrant of 
some distant palace supported by the 
gifts of his reluctant subjects, but the 
active, present center of a great unfold- 
ing plan of good to which he has made 
the largest contribution, the work and 
triumph of which he delights to let us 
share. 

God was in Christ—God is in us—doing 
a work for all men, our part in which de- 
pends upon our sacrifice. We lay down 
the private, self-centered life, that we 
may take on the social, God-centered life. 
Our God is Father of usall and the center 
of the social life and hope of all. It is no 
longer a sacrifice of death as the old 
world, and even the early church in its 
overestimate of martyrdom, imagined. 
It is a sacrifice of life which is no less 
real and often of an infinitely greater 
difficulty—a life in which henceforth 
every decision and every act is shaped by 
the thought of the loving will of God who 
placed and sustains us in the social order 
which he is bringing to perfection. 

This idea is the life of the Christian 
Church. Every true member of itis a 
priest. Its whole office is sacerdotal. 
The whole-hearted c)nsecration of one’s 
self to God is the sacrifice which con- 
tinually pleases him. Praise to him, con- 
fession of faith in him, gifts to honor 
him, service, even so small as the giving 
of a cup of cold water in the name of 
Christ—whatever use of our powers of 
body or mind is made an offering to God 
of the best we have is a holy sacrifice. 
The temple is the whole world in which 
we live, we are ourselves priests set 
apart, the holy time to offer sacrifice is 
the whole round year. This is the Chris- 
tian religion. Thus we ‘‘as living stones, 
are built up a spiritual house, to be a 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sac- 
rifices, acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ.” 


Doing Business on Christian 
Principles 


It is possible, of course, to do busi- 
ness on Christian principles. But would 
it pay? Rather, we would like to ask, 
if we could hear from our Christian 
merchants, does it in their own experi- 
ence pay? For if men who call them- 
selves Christians in their homes and in 
the church are unchristian in the hours 
of business, there is little hope of progress 
for the church. We are utterly skeptical 
of the Christianity which such men accept. 
They may in some sense hold Christian- 
ity; but what is wanted is a Christianity 


‘tors. 
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which holds and directs and possesses 
them, Fora true disciple of Jesus Christ 
cannot be built like a modern ocean- 
going steamer in watertight and non- 
communicating compartments, one for 
the business and the other for the re- 
ligion of the owner, one to be inhabited 
on ordinary days, another on Sunday, one 
for the financial relations of life, the 
other for a retreat in the wreck of 
earthly hopes. 

The hindrances to the Christian con- 
duct of business are admittedly great. 
Competition is keen and often unscru- 
pulous. Stories of sharp practice are com- 
mon and almost every one has frequent 
experience of the so-called tricks of the 
trade by which men seek to increase 
their profit—or often to save themselves 
from loss. In some trades it must be 
acknowledged, we fear, that to be honest 
is to be singular. Great businesses are 
built up by methods which violate the 
laws both of God and man, and Christians 
are often partners in them, The con- 
sciences of men are blunted, the prob- 
lems to be solved grow steadily more 
complex. The worship of success mis- 
leads the mind both directly and through 
the needs and claims of those who are 
dependent on us. It is no easy task to 
serve Christ and pile up a fortune. 

Yet by the acknowledgment of the 
commercial world personal honesty is 
the best kind of capital. There are coun- 
tries in the world whose reputation for 
honesty secures them trade, and others 
from whom men only buy with caution 
and in case of need. No man willingly 
goes back to a shop where he has once 
been cheated. The unvarying quality of 
goods in the long run is the best adver- 
tisement. Even the great monopolies 
are eager to assert that in ruining com- 
petitors they have in view uniformity 
and a high quality of product. The re- 
wards of efficient honesty, if it cansecure 
a hearing, are both great and permanent. 

Here is one of the great trials and 
temptations of the soul. The rewards 
now are for him who succeeds, honestly 
if possible, but for him who succeeds. 
Yet the real and permanent reward is 
not in what we win, but in what we do 
and become. The business of our lives 
is formative. It creates, or it destroys, 
our capacity to enjoy the higher life 
which is like Christ and which some day 
is to become the prevailing and the 
honored life. Can the Christian afford 
to crave or to secure any other form of 
success than this ? 


In Brief 


This week’s paper blends judiciously the 
serious and lighter elements. Of special value: 
to the thousands who will attend the approach- 
ing meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation are the character sketches of Presi- 
dent Eliot and of the three Chicago women 
who have attained such high rank as educa- 
The present Sargent exhibition in 
Boston makes Miss Hurll’s discerning com- 
ments especially timely, while the approach 
of the vacation season is recognized in our 
leading illustrated article by Dr. Patton of 
St. Louis. The leading member of the Ameri- 
ean Board Deputation to Africa, Dr. Strong, 
furnishes the first of a series of articles which 
we expect from him. No story-teller succeeds 
better in permeating her tales more success- 
fully with the New England flavor than Miss. 
Alice Brown, and readers of The Stolen Coat. 
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ing Cbrist, to restoration of meditation and 


in this number will pronounce it one of the 
best pieces of fiction that has ever fallen 
from her prolific pen. Other suggestive arti- 
cles are the one on Breaker Boys in the Penn- 
sylvania Mines and that on The Outlook for 
Religion in the Far West. 


President Roosevelt has removed a Supreme 
Court justice in Arizona on charges of immor- 
ality. The ermine should be kept unspotted. 


Despite the opposition of the State Anti- 
Saloon League and ministerial associations, 
county officials have given authority for set- 
ting up a great gambling and sporting resort 
twelve miles from Los Angeles, Cal., on 
*“*Lucky” Baldwin’s ranch. The forces of 
law and order have retained counsel, and a 
bitter fight is on. 


Oberlin sent forth last week Carroll Napier 
Langston, a Negro from St. Louis, whose 
father and grandfather also graduated from 
that institution. No other institution has 
such a record, and naturally. Southern col- 
leges do not welcome Negroes, and Oberlin 
opened her doors to them earlier than other 
Northern institutions. 


Hon. Asa French, who with Hon. E. Rock- 
wood Hoar served as counsel for the com- 
plainants in the suit brought against the trus- 
tees of Andover Seminary in 1886, died last 
week. He was a brother-in-law of the late Dr. 
Dexter, the former editor of The Congre- 
gationalist, and a man of high professional 
attainments and of strong and blameless 
character. 


Unitarians have just had an inspiration 
from adequate reappraisement of Emerson. 
So too Wesleyans the world over have prof- 
ited by study of the life and influence of 
Wesley. Let us prepare for a like benefit by 
worthily celebrating the bi centenary of Jon- 
athan Edwards next October. Our theological 
seminaries, colleges, schools and churches 
should make ready in advance. 


The new president of the World’s W. C. 
T. U., the Countess of Carlisle, is, according to 
current reports, in many respects a contrast 
to her predecessor, Lady Henry Somerset. 
She is so democratic that she would abolish 
all titles of nobility, and so thoroughly de- 
voted to the advancement of her sex that she 
has only women servants in her houses and 
on her estates. Tall women are her footmen, 
a stout woman is her butler, and women have 
charge of her stable. 


Current eulogy of John Wesley is in the 
main extremely laudatory, as it has a right 
to be, but there is also the note of discrimi- 
nation in some of the addresses, notably that 
of Professor Winchester at Wesleyan this 
week. He recalls the fact that the great 
leader once wrote that the duties of a wife 
“are all comprised in two: first, that she 
should recognize herself as the inferior of 
her husband; second, that she should behave 
herself as such.” Wesley knows better now. 


The proposition to have a city park sur- 
rounding Plymouth Church, as a memorial 
of Henry Ward Beecher, was finally rejected 
by the authorities last week, the matter com- 
ing up at a meeting of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment. Mayor Low said that 
while he yielded to no one in admiration for 
Mr. Beecher, he could not bring himself to 
yote away public money for surrounding a 
church witha park. The borough presidents 
of Brooklyn and Queens voted for the plan. 
Perhaps private generosity will now rise to 
the emergency. 


Rey. R. J. Campbell of London in his ad- 
dresses in this country has been telling of the 
renaissance of spirituality which the English 
Free Churchmen have begun to feel and see; 
of how they are emerging from the period of 
criticism and agnosticism into the day of 


faith and action. It is significant that 300 
English Congregational preachers were re- 
cently the guests of Dr. R. F. Horton’s church 
at Hampstead, at what was in truth a “‘re- 
treat”’ for practicing the presence of God. 
No speakers were advertised, no pregram was 
announced. Men came together to pray, to 
search their hearts, to confess personal and 
professional short comings, to be set on fire 
by the exhortations of the godly. Symptom- 
atic of the new day is the Examiner’s cur- 
rent series on Writings of the Mystics. 


And now it is proposed that Harvard’s sons 
who fought on the Southern side in the Civil 
War shall have their names placed on the 
walls of Memorial Hall alongside of those 
who fought for the North. The proposition 
comes from Professor Shaler, a native of 
Kentucky. Major General Rosser, an emi- 
nent Confederate cavalry leader, rode in the 
procession and participated in the tribute to 
Gen. Joseph Hooker paid by New Englanders 
in Bosten last week at the unveiling of the 
Hooker statue. In un address to the G. A. R. 
veterans he said: ‘‘The man who will say 
that he wishes the South had won is either a 
fool or a hypocrite. I thank God the South did 
not win. And when you talk about your 
great generals—God Almighty was the gen- 
eral that brought this about, and there was 
no man who commanded the troops who was 
as great as the troops themselves.” 


Rev. R. J. Campbell in Boston 


Rev. R. J. Campbell of London was first 
heard in Boston at a Christian Endeavor 
rally in Park Street Church. The interest 
in the occasion may be measured by the fact 
that an overflow meeting for five hundred per- 
sons who were unable to enter the church was 
necessary. Prior to the meeting there was a 
reception at the Y. P. S. C. E. rooms where 
many of the city’s clergymen met the distin- 
guished visitor. Mr. Campbell at this meet- 
ing revealed himself as a ready responder 
to the customary felicities of \a speech of 
introduction by Rey. Dr. A. H. Plumb, and 
as an excellent story-teller. He described the 
degree of essential Christian unity which had 
beén gained already in England by the Free 
Chureh Council movement, and rejoiced in 
the return to a spiritual note in the preaching 
and teaching of English clergymen who have 
emerged, as we have not as yet, from the era of 
criticism and analysis into an era of construc- 
tive thought and of re emphasis of the need of 
the spiritual life, and of communion of the indi- 
vidual with God. Mr. Campbell in this talk 
was seen to be a man devoid of art or pretense, 
downright in conviction, if persuasive in mode 
of approach, simple in language, slight in fig- 
ure, spirituelle in face, and a lover of his kind. 
One had intimations of what he might do with 
a corgregation on a Lord’s Day—but only 
intimations. 

. > . * 

Revelation followed intimation, at the serv- 
ice at the Harvard Church, Brookline, Sunday 
morning, when a congregation drawn from 
Greater Boston and surpassing the seating 
capacity of the large church, had proof of his 
power as a preacher on a spiritual theme. 
His prayer, preceding the sermon, was both a 
revelation and a preparation—a revelation of 
what might be expected in the sermon, and a 
preparation for it. He talked with God, not 
to him. It was the language of a child who 
knew his Father. 

7: . > 

The sermon was based on John 15: 4, and 
dwelt on the need of communion with God, 
lack of which is the obvious glaring fault of 
Christianity today. Too many know God only 
at second hand. Prayer seems futile. Vision 
is wanting. Materialism is clamant, and too 
often is accepted, not spurned. The sermon 
was an exhortation to renewal of personal re- 
lations with a personal God revealed in a liy- 
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prayer as modes of spiritual regimen. The 
preacher preacted persuasively and movingly 
by his words, but most by his personality— 
an incarnation of his message. Certitude, 
assurance, peace—born of yision and com- 
munion, and an ascetic and spirituelle 
mien, yearning and winsomeness difficult 
to resist combined with notes of candor and 
contrition—these still have their way with 
men and enthrall them. The illustrations 
were from domestic life, homely and per- 
tinent, such as all men could understand. 
The authorities quoted were not philosophers 
or scholars but Roman Catholic and Quaker 
saints—like Ferélon and Whittier, or modern 
seers like F. W. H. Myer. It was great 
preaching of the ad hominem, pietistic, and 
spiritual type, bringing with searching and 
compelling power to his hearers’ hearts a 
message not often heard on this side of the 
water from men of like attainment as a disci- 
plined student of philosophy and theology. 
Doubtless its very simplicity and spirituality 
made the discourse seem ordinary to the all 
too many smong us who bow down to gods of 
rhetoric and vociferousness and cleverness. 
It was great because the messenger put the 
message above himself, and so behaved and 
so spoke that the effect agreed with the inten- 
tion. Tremont Temple was overflowing Sun- 
day evening with a congregation including 
many clergymen, who heard a discourse on 


‘Forgiveness of Sins, a sermon defective homi- 


letically considered but powerful in its grip, 
toward the last, on the consciences of those 
present. 

~ * * 

Campbell, the fightizg Noneonformist and 
gallant Free Church leader, was clearly re- 
vealed at the meeting held in Park Street 
Church Monday morning, under the auspices 
of the Ministers’ Union. Peise and passio-» 
entire self-mastery, a disciplined mind, a fair 
spirit were shown us. The spiritual bond 
drawing Free Churchmen together was shown 
to be more of a unifying factor than any mere 
hostilisy to Anglicanism or the Establishment 
as such. Technical details of the complicated 


English school system, past and to come, — 


were lucidly stated so that all of us under- 
stood better why the Nonconformists are 
opposed to the Education Act and why the 
Passive Resistance movement has come; and 
the speaker was left in no doubt as to the 
sympatby of his hearers with the fight against 
priestcraft, Anglican and Roman, in which 
Free Churchmen are engaged. 


Lastly, reasons were given for thinking that 
philosophical materialism is as defunct in 
England as the Southern Confederacy’s cur- 
rency is here; for believing that the younger 


clergy of the Free Churches, with all their. 


liberal theology, have recovered the Evangel 
note; and for hoping that even within the 
Establishment there is a growing party favor- 
able to recognition of Nonconformist orders 
and co-operation with Free Churchmen in 
Christian work. The exclusion of Unitarians 
from the Free Church Council was explained 
not as due to any disposition to sit in judg- 
ment upon them or to deny their claims, but 
solely to avoid those unpleasantnesses which 
they would be the first to feel were they to 
attempt to work with Evangelicals in the 
spiritual activities of the council. As for 
Universalists, he said they were found in all 
the Evangelical bodies in England. 


While in Boston Mr. Campbell visited Con- 
cord and Plymouth and the wateh factory at 
Waltham. Pres. Francis E. Clark of Auburn- 
dale, Dr. A. S. Twombly of Newton and Col. 
C. A. Hopkins of Brookline had the pleasure 
of entertaining him in their homes. He was 
the guest at a luncheon given by Professor 
Wright of Harvard University, where he met 
Prof. William James, whose writings have al- 
ways been full of suggestion for him. 

, PERIPATETIO. — 
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Charles W. Eliot, LL. D. 


President of Harvard University, President of National Education Association 


Few things are more profitable or 
agreeable to intelligent readers than just 
and sympathetic characterizations of 
eminent men among the living who are 
at the same time friends and servants of 
the people. A more disinterested friend 
and servant than President Eliot the 
American public has never known. He 
is a militant spirit and something more. 
The central quality of his being is a con- 
stant, courageous, dominating disinter- 
estedness. Hecontends earnestly for the 
faith that is in him, but the contention is 
always pure and’ high. He lives where 
the winds carry no dust, where the storms 
refresh and strengthen, where shining 
ideals break in upon the tumult of 
existence with their guidance and 
their peace. Like every man who 
appears in behalf of a permanent 
human interest with a new pro- 
gram, President Eliot encountered 
opposition. This opposition was 
wide-spread, determined, persistent, 
conscientious. Long ago he pre- 
vailed over all radical opposition 
by his personal strength, and by the 
justice and the humanity of his 
cause. He is now in the seventieth 
year of his age, and in the thirty- 
fifth of his service as president of 
Harvard University. This extra- 
ordinary term of service has been 
marked by the steadily increasing 
confidence of the public in this great 
educational leader, by the growing 
sense of his far-sightedness, by the 
surmise, often dim indeed, and 
somewhat fitful, that his radicalism 
means an amazingly sound and vital 
conception of certain abiding inter- 
ests, and a more intelligent and 
availing devotion to them. For 
more than thirty years he has been 
a great force in the world of edu- 
cation. He is today the most en- 
lightened and authoritative mind 
in his vocation. 

Naturally the serious among our 
people desire to know more about 
this remarkable man. How shall they 
learn to think of him while he is yet with 
them? What is his relation to those 
things which for them are the highest? 
What is his attitude toward another, and 
that the most fundamental of the perma- 
nent interests of man? What is Presi- 
dent Eliot’s bearing toward religion? For 
there is in our people a sovereign instinct 
that holds back the full mead of homage 
until assurance is given that the great 
man is essentially sound and inspiring in 
his attitude toward the Infinite. 

It is sometimes said that a man’s reli- 
gion is his private affair, that the public 
has no concern with it, that it is an im- 
pertinence to deal with it as a public in- 
terest, an outrage upon the sanctity of 
individual possession. If this means that 
a man should have absolute freedom in 
the choice of his religion, utter exemp- 
tion from state interference in holding it, 
entire immunity from persecution on ac- 
count of it, reserve and even privacy as 
to the special forms of it, it is undoubt- 
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edly true. In this sense the phrase would 
seem to have been coined. In the service 
of the Highest there should be perfect 
freedom. But if the phrase means that 
the public has no concern with the spir- 
itual life of its leaders, it is the consecra- 
tion of an ignoble fallacy. Then it is an 
expression used by men who have no 
religion and acceptable only to those who 
have no interest in religion. 

That the springs of action in a life of 
heroic size should be of no public concern, 
that the deepest sources of a great char- 
acter should excite no legitimate interest, 
that the permanent inspirations in a 
strenuous and benefivent career should 
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awaken no noble curiosity, that the avail- 
ing consolations in the existence of a deep- 
hearted and typical man should arouse 
no sympathy is about as large and as 
vulgar an absurdity as one could well put 
into words. To the public every man 
belongs in the whole meaning and spirit 
of his being. And in his religion more 
than in anything else the great man is 
of public interest. Therefore, when like 
President Eliot, a man is significant 
enough, it seems to be entirely fitting, 
with due reserve, to honor the desire of 
the people concerning him. 

We look for the revelation of a man’s 
religion in his belief about the universe, 
in his vocation, in his attitude toward 
the Christian Church, in his temper and 
bearing among associates, and, so far as 
he may choose to disclose it, in the higher 
moods of his spirit. 

It will not be, perhaps, a serious in- 
justice to President Eliot if we assume 
that his description of the religious be- 
lief of his brilliant and lamented son is 


at the same time essentially a description 
of his own. “His creed,’’ writes the 
father of the son, “‘ was short and simple. 
He believed that a loving God rules the 
universe, that the path to loving and 
serving him lies through loving and sery- 
ing men, and that the way to worship 
him is to reverence the earthly beauty, 
truth and goodness which he has brought 
forth.” Here we look for nothing more 
than fundamental simplicity and sincer- 
ity. Onemancannot do everything. The 
vocation of President Eliot is that of an 
educator. In the science of belief, in the 
philosophy of religion he is a layman 
traveling swiftly through an unfamiliar 
country using a remarkable camera, 
some of whose pictures turn out 
works of art, and some of them 
blanks. He has lived in a period 
when for exact thinkers definite be- 
lief about the character of the uni- 
verse has been perhaps more diffi- 
cult of attainment than in any 
similar period in human history. 
It is enough to note that President 
Eliot rests in the fundamental be- 
lief of the Christian world. 

If religion is real it must disclose 
its force in one’s vocation. In no 
man is this more conspicuously true 
than in President Eliot. He found 
Harvard College little more than a 
high school, hardly other than the 
academic organ of a sect, with in- 
deed a mighty spontaneous relation 
to the nation in the Civil War, but 
with no conception of the final 
meaning of its existence in the life 
of the people, and with no conscious- 
ness of itself as the instrument, for 
American society of the sovereign 
wisdom, sentiment, character, ideals 
and hopes of mankind. The trans- 
formation of Harvard College under 
President Eliot along these lines, 
must appear to all lovers of truth 
who are at the same time lovers of 
man, as a religious achievement of 
the first magnitude. The beginning 
of religion is truly set forth in these 
words: ‘‘ And God said, Let there be light, 
and there was light.”’ 

The university is the organ of the 
world’s best intelligence and character ; 
it is the organ of humanity in its highest 
achievement and hope. It must not be 
dominated, embarrassed, or belittled by 
any sect. It must be free as the sightless 
couriers of the air, free as the seryant 
of truth in the reverent sense of the 
Infinite. And the whole reference of its 
existence must be the well-being of 
society, the elevation of the nation, the 
progress of mankind. No other expres- 
sion of the religion of President Eliot is 
more impressive than this, none is 
greater, or more vitally adjusted to the 
permanent needs of the American people. 

A man’s sense of the worth of the 
Christian Church is best inferred from 
his behavior toward it. There are many 
who praise the church who have forgot- 
ten how it looks except on the outside. 
They were carried into it for baptism by 
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their parents, and their children expect 
to carry them into it again on the way to 
the grave. The testimony of enemies is 
often valuable; the witness of ignorance 
is never anything other than worthless. 
President Eliot claims that he attends 
the services of the church more than 
any other person of his acquaintance. 
His custom is to attend church once every 
day on five days of the week during the 
academic year, and twice on each of the 
remaining two days. His belief in the 
indispensableness of the church to society 
is a just inference from his practice. His 
view of the hopes and fears of organized 
Christianity has the general soundness 
that belongs to his entire outlook upon 
the world of men. His sympathy with 
New England Congregationalism is sin- 
cere and ardent, and some of his recent 
plans looking toward the reconciliation 
of our divided order may be expected to 
bear good fruit. He is equally ready to 
recognize the good work of the Catholic 
Church, the Protestant Episcopal, the 
Presbyterian, the Methodist and the 
Baptist. These ecclesiastical bodies do 
not always mean a great deal to this 
frank critic of institutions; but in their 
general service to the American people 
they have his honor. 


The First of the Summer 
Schools 


The Summer School at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, June 22-26, had for lec- 
turers Prof. H. A. Aikins of Western Re- 
serve, Prof. E. D. Starbuck of Leland Stan- 
ford, and Pres. H. C. King of Oberlin, and 
for listeners a few Reserve students, a little 
group of women teachers, another of women 
of leisure, a crank or two, and scattering 
clergymen of several denominations. One of 
the latter came half way across the state to 
find himself the sole Congregationalist present 
and to wonder why. If President King could 
get away from Oberlin in Commencement 
week of the year when her largest class was 
graduated, could not ministers find time to at- 
tend? The total attendance at any one ses- 
sion did not go beyond thirty and at first was 
only half that. Probably the time was unfor- 
tunate, perhaps ministers of the region do 
not believe the new psychology and philos- 
opby have any special message for them. 
But we who were present listened with daily 
increasing delight to men of breadth of view 
and poise of personality and relished day by 
day the gracious humor of Aikins, the boy- 
like tang of Starbuck’s voice and the cheerful 
seriousness of King. 

Professor Aikin’s fundamental positions 
seemed to be that rationality is not funda- 
mental in man but that man is chiefly a creat- 
ure of instinct and habit, that indirect values 
of education have been over-estimated and 
that education should be more direct, that the 
deepest thing in man’s nature as adjusted to 
his environment is the tendency to act and 
that his activity should be idealized and di- 
rected to one great end without himself. 

Professor Starbuck believes that each stage 
of life has a meaning for the whole. He de- 
fines religion as a progressive and adaptive 
force which is our expression of the larger 
world of life of which we are a part, and 
makes the end of life not happiness but ad- 
jJastment and that the clergyman’s business is 
to help on but not force or tamper with the 
birth struggles of the new life. 

President King based all his arguments and 
appeals on the unity of the organism, as did 
the others, and asked only for religion that it 
te given the sime chance and consideration 


In his relations with his associates 
President Eliot is necessarily a control- 
ling influence, Hecomes forward always 
with his own scheme; he holds to it with 
urbane but firm determination; and he is 
not invariably quick in his appreciation 
of the force of valid objections, It may 
be said of him that he lives by the sword, 
if we add that the sword by which he 
lives is the sword of the Spirit. In this 
sense he is a man of war, and has shed 
much blood. And yet unlike the person 
to whom these words were first applied — 
a particularly odious character to Presi- 
dent Eliot—this high souled warrior for 
the faith that is in him has been per- 
mitted to build a temple of peace. To 
work with him is a delight; to meet him 
in debate is a discipline in honor. His 
disinterestedness in plan and in execution, 
his scrupulous fairness in disagreement, 
his friendly temper, his utter freedom 
from resentment against those who de- 
lay, or defeat his cherished ideas, his 
martial spirit, his high manner softened 
by the touch of genuine humanity, com- 
mand the universal admiration of his as- 
sociates in the faculties, and in the goy- 
erning boards of the university. 

In times of critical moment President 
Eliot has chosen to disclose the deeper 


that.other phases of life are given. He was 
less afraid of mental bias from Christian 
ideas and Scriptural phrases and mote explicit 
in his emphasis on the central place of person- 
ality. He argues from our desire to see the 
inner nature of every orgavism up to that of 
the universe and from the fact that we are 
acquainted with the inner life of ourselves 
alone, that we ourselves are the key and that 
since the highest thing we know is personal, 
the only other thing we can say of God than 
that he is personal is that heis supra personal, 
BH. O. M. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 12-18. What the Holy Spirit 
Can Do for Me. John 16: 5-15. 

In these hurrying, strenuous days we do 
not often sit down quietly and reflect upon 
what God can doforus. The emphasis is all 
upon what we can do for God and particularly 
for our fellowmen. But we might prove 
more eflicient if we were more reeeptive. 
Many of the men who have served their gen- 
eration most fruitfully have first undergone 
a period of personal discipline at the hands 
of God. Made aware of their own limitations 
they sought and received a measure of divine 
life sufficient to equip them for their mighty 
tasks. Witness Moses, Isaiah, Johm the Bap- 
tist and even Jesus himself. At the present 
moment thousands of graduates are looking 
forward eagerly to activity and service. 
Their work in the world will be larger in 
volume and finer in quality if as they cross 


the threshold they simply and naturally dedi-- 


cate their lives to God. 


I am aware of the difficulties which invest 
our subject, how remote it seems from current 
thinking. And yet is it hard to believe that 
there is a side of the manifold life of God in 
the universe with which we need to become 
increasingly familiar? Under this historic 
term, the Holy Spirit, the Christian Church 
for many centuries has embodied its thought 
of the outgoing life of God continually touch- 
ing and transforming the lives of men, oper- 
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feelings of his spirit. Perhaps the most 
significant of these utterances was his 
address at the dedication of the Phillips 
Brooks House. His remarks upon prayer, 
on that occasion, went to the heart of the 
subject. They were spoken in charac- 
terization of Phillips Brooks ; they were 
equally a disclosure of the highest mood. 
of the speaker, and in depth, in truth, 
and in moving power, as far as the writ- 
er’s knowledge extends they have never 
been surpassed. It is significant to ob- 
serve that President Eliot, the educator, 
and Professor James, the psychologist, 
both find in prayer the creative soul of 
all true religion. Dialogue with God, 
mute and articulate, communion with 
the infinite Father, rational and ineffa- 
ble; herein lies the last consecration of 
human existence, the path to the beatific 
vision. And here this characterization 
must end. The ancient people of God 
saw the high priest go into the holy of 
holies, but they were not permitted to 
follow him thither. Let us leaye this 
great servant of our people in the pres- 
ence of the Unseen, there as in the outer 
court, disinterested, upright, ardent, stat- 
ues que, his face turned toward the eternal 
mystery in the light of chastened, ayail- 
ing and enduring hope, 


ating upon society, changing old customs, 
purifying moral ideals and constantly co-oper- 
ating with human energy for the building up 
of the kingdom of God. It would be a poor, 
meager world indeed if there were not in 
it this subtle, potent force which by the 
constancy of its work compensates in part for 
the slow and intermittent character of human 
endeavors. 


If we follow Christ’s leading we come 
quickest to the heart of the matter. He is 
telling us here that this spirit will guide us into 
truth. Are we puzzled and mystified about 
Christian things ? Then let us read the best 
bocks and consult human teachers, but by 
all means let us do what Jesus is so anxious 
to have us do, namely, seek and respond to 
the guidance of his spirit. It is not a ques- 
tion of mathematical certainty as in the field 
of scientific investigation. It depends in great 


does he dwell in the region of myth and 
legend ° Are you in doubt as to what to 


think of him and how to relate yourself to 
him ? Then try this simple method of seek- 
ing light from the spirit of God and following 
it and little by little the figure that once was 
so distant, so shadowy, will walk by your 
side in the morning, at mid-day and at even- 
tide. 

pres- 


When scientific men want to test the | 
ence of some subtle force they proceed on 
supposition that there is such 
get their batteries and other instruments 
ready to put it to good use. : 
surcharged with electricity 
push a pound of matter up the hill until it is 
properly harnessed. Proceed as if there were 
alHoly Spirit in the universe. Open all the 
chambers of your being to its ig, re- 
late it to the field of your daily labor, 
each new sunset will find you more 
oughly convinced as to its reality ' 
power. 
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The Stolen Coat—A Story of Two Pairs of Lovers 


It was the beginning of the year: Not 
as the year begins by month and day, but 
according to the spring calendar of mount- 
ing sap and atoms hurrying. All the 
earlier buds had opened, though the 
branches still framed great sky spaces 
soon to be filled by pushing leaves, and 
there the sun pierced hotly, waking ger- 
minant things below. The country road 
washed by an early shower, made a line 
of loveliness along its curving length. 
Elm trees arched it, birches and alders 
fringed it, with scattered coverts of ever- 
green; and everywhere were ferns un- 
rolling. 

Deane Frazer and Annabel May were 
driving along in a smart buggy behind 
the colt, and a very pretty quarrel was 
going on. Deane had an old-fashioned 
face. The mouth was sensitive, with two 
serious lines on either side, and his gray 
eyes were shy yet determined. When he 

was deeply moved, a twitching in his 
cheek betrayed him; and now the telltale 
spot was throbbing likea pulse. Annabel 
knew that, though she was too perverse 
to look. She was red as a rose, her eyes 
darting fire and the tear-wet lashes cling- 
ing. At the moment she felt so far re- 
moved from her lover that she could only 
gaze forward into the distance and shoot 
forth words like random shafts. 

“Tt’s selfish!” said she, ‘“‘selfish!”’ 

“JT don’t say it ain’t,”’ responded Deane, 
in a voice which seemed to repeat that 
strange flickerin hischeek. ‘‘ But there’s 
some places where a man is bound to be 
selfish. He’s got.a right to be.” 

“When?” 

“Tf a man is goin’ to marry a girl, he’s 
got more or less right to say whether she’s 
to go kitin’ ’round with other folks.” 

“T went to ride with Henry Staples. 
Henry’s my second cousin, and he’s got 
lung complaint.” 

“T don’t care ’f he has. Folks noticed 
your goin’. Aunt Betsy spoke of it to 

- mother.” 

“©, did she? So I’m talked over, 
down to your house?’’ Deane gave the 
colt a cut, and then held him in for an ex- 
citing mile. 

“No, you ain’t either,” he said, when 
the horse had been gentled into a trot. 
“Twas Aunt Betsy. She came to spend 
the day.” 

“*T s’pose your mother joined in!” 

‘*No, she didn’t! I did.” 

“O, you joined in?” 

“T told Aunt Betsy to mind her own 
business.”’ He spoke with the lack-luster 
tone of one who has made a stand for 
nothing ; yet, if he could have known it, 
the words were chosen well. A little 
smile touched the corners of Annabel’s 
mouth, She was nearer him again. But 
Deane, unconscious of milder weather, 
spoke desperately, his mind still in one 
dangerous groove. 

«J don’t care whether it’s Henry Staples 
or whether it ain’t, you’re too much took 
up with other folks for a girl that’s goin’ 
to be married in a month.” 

The ring of his voice goaded her into 
an answer responsive in key, though it 
was alien to her will. 


By Alice Brown 


“T don’t know as I am goin’ to be 
married next month. I don’t know as 
I’m goin’ to be married at all.” 

The words terrified her as soon as they 
were spoken, and they terrified him. He 
said nothing, and his hands neither re- 
laxed nor tightened upon the reins. He 
knew the mouth of a horse and respected 
it. But his face was rigidly set, and 
though he looked forward into the dis- 
tance like a man driving keenly, a film 
had fallen between him and the world. 
He saw the same picture, the trees and 
the road, but like himself they were 
changed. Then he turned the corner 
by the barberry bush, and drew up at the 
path leading to Aunt Sylvia’s door. 

Hers was a great yellow house, elm- 
shaded and brushed by lilacs, and the 
broad green in front swept lavishly down 
to the road. There was no fence, and yet 
the grass, in early and late estate, always 
looked untouched, as if even the neigh- 
borly cows, going to and from their milk- 
ing, respectedit. The colt stood still, after 
an impatient fling of the head, and 
Deane jumped out and held up his arms 
to Annabel. She touched his shoulder 
lightly, and made her clever little leap to 
the ground. Her hands were suddenly 
cold and still she could not look at him. 
Then he began to speak, and she turned 
quite eagerly, though all her interest 
seemed to be centered in her foot tracing 
out a careful figure on the grass. 

But after an attempt at words and a 
futile clearing of his throat, Deane said 
only, 

“You be ready after supper? ” 

* Along about five,’”’ answered Anna- 
bel, almost inaudibly. ‘‘ You needn’t 
come unless you want to. I just as soon 
walk.” 

He stepped into the buggy and went 
whirling away without telling her whether 
she was to walk or not. But Aunt Sylvia 
was at the door, and Annabel walked 
heavily up the path, her bright day black- 
ened by the morning’s chance. 

Sylvia Brewster was a slender creature 
who had kept something girlish in her 
air and carriage, though now she was 
sixty years and over. She had an eva- 
nescent look of belonging to no definite 
time, either of middle life or age; it 
seemed as if some gentle wind had blown 
her hither and might take her away 
again. A delicate bloom lay fitfully on 
her cheeks, and her blonde hair had been 
transmuted into a gray only a shade less 
beautiful. The desire of this world still 
lighted her blue eyes, though at the same 
time a veiling patience lay subtly over 
her. She looked like one who, for some 
mysterious reason, had been able to carry 
on the things of youth into the portals 
of old age. Something childlike was in 
her voice also, as she called: 

“Annabel, you come right in here! I 
thought you never’d get along.” 

Annabel hastened her steps up the 
green slope, sweeping aside her own tem- 
pestuous mood lest it touch the other 
woman’s pleasure. 

“You let me get hold o’ you,” said 
Aunt Sylvia, stretching up her arms for 


an ineffectual embrace. ‘My! how big: 
you be! Now you come right in here an” 
lay aside your hat.” 

They went hand in hand into the som- 
nolent sitting-room where the morning 
stillness seemed like afternoon. The tall 
clock ticked in the measure that leads: 
the mind on from time into eternity. 
The ancient mirror between the windows. 
reflected peace, and the chintz covered 
furniture pictured an unambitious andi 
silent spring. Aunt Sylvia bore away 
Annabel’s hat to the bedroom and then 
returned and beguilingly touched the arm 
of the old-fashioned rocker. 

“There!” said she, ‘‘you set right down 
here an’ be company. Seems to me 
Deane was pretty offish. Why didn’t he 
stop an’ ’change a word? ” 

Annabel leaned back in the chair and 
tried to rid her forehead of its worried 
frown. 

“He had to be back,” she answered 
absently. 

Aunt Sylvia was too occupied with the 
day’s promise to feel very keen over a. 
question denied. She sat down at the 
other window and smiled contentedly 
across the little table. 

“Mercy!” said she, ‘I don’t know 
where to begin. I wanted to talk suthin’ 
over. That’s why I sent for you to spend 
the day. Maybe it’s the last day you'll 


pass with me before you’re married.” 


Annabel felt some odd change creeping 
over her face, as if, against her will, it 
curdled into the lines of grief. Her 
mouth hurt her, and she put up a hand to- 
hide it. She wondered whether Deane 
was driving fast, and whether that nerve: 
was twitching in his cheek. 

But Aunt Sylvia failed to notice. She 
had assumed that this day was hers, and 
an unwonted vigor moved her. She 
trembled a little, and an eager light 
shone in her eyes. 

“T don’t know as there’s any call to: 
wait,” said she, in a voice as seeking as a. 
child’s. ‘‘I want to talk over suthin’. I 
want to do it now.” 

Annabel roused herself, suddenly alive 
to an emotion as craving, in some strange 
fashion, as her own. 

“What is it, Aunt Sylvy?” she asked,. 
gently. ‘“‘ What’s the matter?” 

Now, gazing at her with renewed at- 
tention, she was aware that the woman 
looked different, like a portrait intensi- 
fied beyond the real. But Aunt Sylvia, 
though she had challenged attention, 
seemed in a way, quite unaware of her. 
She folded her small hands on her knee 
and spoke rapidly. 

“There’s suthin’ I want to say. I 
ain’t ever said it before. You mustn’t 
tell. Long’s you live you mustn’t tell. 
I thought maybe I’d say it now, so you 
wouldn’t have it on your mind so much 
after you was married. Should you just 
as soon come up attic ?”’ 

She rose in haste, and Annabel followed: 
wonderingly. Aunt Sylvia preceded her 
up the kitchen stairs and over the second 
flight. Both windows were open there, 
and the cool spring breeze drew through, 
with a waft of buds. The floor was on a. 
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level with the tree tops, maples and a 
larch, Everywhere within was the smell 
of cleanliness mingled with the pungency 
of mint hanging from the rafters. 

“You come here!” said Aunt Sylvia. 
She led the way to the east window and 
drew forth the little chair which had 
stood there, Annabel remembered, as 
long as she could remember anything. 

“T’ll take this. Mercy! you couldn’t 
squeeze into it. I’m no bigger’n a pint 0’ 
cider, an’ never was. You perch your- 
self on that red chist. You’re young an’ 
you're goin’ to be married. ’Taint any 
matter if you do suffer a few hardships 
more or less.” 

Her yoice shook, as if with coming 
laughter; but Annabel, looking at her, 
saw how grave she was and eager, even 
with a piteous urgency. Aunt Sylvia 
laid her hand upon a hair trunk which 
had stood far under the rafters and was 
now, as Annabel noted, pulled out of 
place. She kept her hand upon it while 
she talked, 

** Annabel,” said she, ‘‘Il’ve made my 
will. Everything’s goin’ to you.” 

**O!” cried the girl, in an outburst of 
denial, ‘‘don’t you say such things!” 

“ Law!’ said Aunt Sylvia, with a bright 
look made out of the bravado of youth 
and the equable wisdom of age, ‘that’s 
neither here nor there. I may live to be 
a hundred. Old Aunt Sylvy did. But I 
guess I shan’t! I guessI shan’t! I hope 
to mercy I don’t keep alive to be made 
a show of an’ have the county paper take 
itup. But that’s neither here nor there. 
It’s all comin’ to you, what there is of 
it.” 

“Don’t,” said Annabel again; but 
Aunt Sylvia hardly noticed. She seemed 
suddenly remote, and went on speaking 
in a curious way, as if she were reading 
from a book something that was of in- 
‘finite importance to them both. 

“T don’t know,” said she, ‘‘as ever 
you thought maybe I expected to be mar- 
ried myself once? ”’ 

Annabel looked at her in frank surprise. 
Aunt Sylvia had been one of the accepted 
facts of life, like her own father and 
mother, the minister and old doctor, be- 
nevolent beings who guided her own 
more radiant world and helped it slip se- 
curely on its way. They were a part of 
life; yet were they indeed of like pas- 
sions with her own? 

‘‘Maybe you never heard of Gilman 
Thorn?’’ Aunt Sylvia’s voice dropped 
eloquently upon the name. 

“His grave is ’side of our lot!” cried 
Annabel, with eager interest, ‘ under 
that tangle where it’s so pretty in the 
fall. Up by the wall where the sumachs 
grow! Father’s always cut the grass 
when he cut ours. He and Gilman Thorn 
were mates.” 

“Yes, he’s always cut the grass. There 
ain’t any Thorns alive to doit now. I’ve 
been glad he had a mind to see to it. 
Every time ’twas cut I went up by night 
an’ trimmed it round the stone with my 
shears. When I’m gone an’ your father’s 
gone, it won’t be cut no more.” 

She said it unregretfully, but Annabel 
forestalled her with a passionate haste. 

“Aunt Sylvy, it shall be! I’ll see to 
it if I'm alive. Deane’ll be glad to do 
it.” 

There she stopped with a _ terrified 
heartbeat; for it came upon her that she 


could not answer for him any more. He 
might not even come for her tonight. 

‘No, dear, no!” said Aunt Sylvia. 
** Don’t you fret about such things as that. 
Better let it all die out with your father 
’n’ me. It’s a real pretty place to lay up 
there where the blackberry vines’ll cover 
it, on’y let ’em alone, an’ the sumachs 
siftin’ down in the fall. There’s a time 
for everything to end, an’ that’ll end 
when we two go. But there’s suthin’ I 
do want to ask of you, dear, an’ it’s a 
mite different.” 

She still kept her hand upon the trunk, 
and swayed back and forth impelling the 
motion by her hold. Annabel watched 
her with an absorbed attention. She 
seemed to be looking at a stranger dowered 
with Aunt Sylvia’s form and motions, 
and the wonder of it held her like a 
spell. The older woman went on talk- 
ing, half to herself it might have been, 
and yet as if it were all very common. 
place to both of them. 

“There never was a time when Gilman 
Thorn an’ I didn’t set by one another; 
but it was the queerest thing in the livin’ 
world nobody seemed to get hold of it. 
The reason was, he was all eat up by his 
folks. There was a good many of ’em, 
an’ they kinder sucked the lifeblood out 
of him.” 

She was recalling what had once 
breathed before her; but it had faded 
now into a thing of outline and coloring 
only, the map of life. It had passed into 
those accounts from which there is no 
present appeal. 

““He was all eat up by his folks,’ she 
went on. ‘So he didn’t do any o’ the 
things most men do when they’re goin’ 
with a girl. Hecouldn’t take me to ride, 
for his sister or somebody or nuther’d be 
sure to want the horse. He never give 
me anything; for if he got a little laid by 
one o’ the Thorns ’d cast a shoe or suthin’ 
an’ he’d have to tinker ’em up. An’ I 
used to be mad.”’ She might have been 
referring to some half.forgotten creature 
whose emotions excited in her a little 
wonder. The mountains had long since 
shut out the hills. ‘‘He wa’n’t a weak 
man,” she said, ‘“‘but he couldn’t say no 
to anybody in trouble. He was a big 
creatur’: made out o’ putty, I told him 
he was. An’ byme-by’— She was 
silent, looking out over the tree tops 
where an oriole was busy. 

“Yes, Aunt Sylvy!” said Annabel, in 
a hushed eagerness, ‘‘ yes!” 

*“Well, I didn’t see folks then as I do 
now. I hadn’t seen so many. I b’lieved 
he took thought of everybody but me, an’ 
one day I told him so. He’d saved up a 
hundred dollars towards rentin’ the old 
Timmins place for us to live in, and then 
one 0’ the Thorn’s lost a yoke of oxen, 
an’ nothin’ would do but Gilman must 
turn in that money towards another pair. 
I was up helpin’ ’round with his sisters. 
’T was the day they raised the new barn.” 

‘The one with the date on it!”’ 

‘Yes, that was the year. Well, he 
told me about that hundred dollars out 
in the orchard while the workmen were 
in to dinner. We used to contrive some 
to get a minute alone, an’ I’d told the 
girls I'd set down with them afterwards. 
So he broke it to me, an’ I flared up an’ 
said he was selfish for all he seemed so 
freehanded; for he done what was the 
easiest and never thought o’ me. He 
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never spoke. The tears came into his 
eyes. He never spoke a word. I re- 
member how loud the bees sounded. It 
was apple bloom time.” 

Annabel caught her breath, Sheseemed 
to be gazing into the vista of her own 
barren years. She saw herself, an old 
woman, sitting down with the memory 
of her own love, wounded and cast 
aside. ‘ 

“‘T told him ’twas no matter; weneedn’t ~ 
be married at all. I never meantit. He 
knew I never meant it, but it cut. He 
turned an’ walked off—an’ that after- 
noon, dear, he fell off the stagin’ of the 
new barn, an’ that was the end.” She 
spoke quite simply, even with a little 
smile. ‘1 

Tears were running down Annabel’s 
face. She might have been crying for 
the girl whose lover died so long ago; 
but at the bottom of her heart fluttered 
a wild fear for the man who had that 
morning gone troubled away. 

‘‘It was all over and done with,” said 
Aunt Sylvia, dreamily, “all over an’ done. 
His sisters took on terribly an’ I said, 
‘You let me stay a day or two an’ help 
out.’ Them three days I never left the 
house. I set up all night at the head o’ 
the stairs when his sisters were asleep 
an’ his mates watched down below. 
Your father was one.” 

She stopped again, and Annabel stinted 
her own crying, lest the story end there. 

“The night after the services I went 
home across lots through the dark. I’d 
said good-by to ’em in the sittin’-room 
an’ slipped out; and when I went through 
the kitchen, I snatched his workin’ coat 
from off the nail, an’ run. I laid all night 
on my bed, my face on that coat. I kep’ 
it near for weeks an’ months. It’s in 
that chist.’”” She smoothed the lid com- 
panionably. ‘Yes, I stole it, dear! 
Maybe ’twas well I did, if I was to live, 
for it helped me to get through. It’s like 
a livin’ thing to me yet. It always will 
be. I brought it up here yesterday when 
Maria Emmons was helpin’ me clean ; for 
there ain’t any hand can touch it but 
mine. I don’t ever feel quite safe about 
it when I’m out 0’ the house. Seem’s if 
it might get hurt.”” Shesmiled piteously, 
and the other woman, looking in her face, 
understood it all. 

‘* An’ now, dear, I’m comin’ to the end. 
When I die, I want you to see this don’t ~ 
fall into any hands but yourn. You make 
way with it somehow; an’ you do it 
kinder tender. You’ll know how, you set 
so much by Deane.” 

Annabel rose, and came to settle, with 
a soft rustling, at the woman’s feet. 

“Aunt Sylvy!”? she began, looking up 
through tear-wet eyes. 

But Sylvia shook her head. ‘No, 
dear,”’ said she, ‘‘not that! You needn’t 
do that. I used to say myself, ‘I'll have 
it buried with me,’ But that’s only 
young folks’ foolishness. When I’ve 
passed away I’ve done with here, just as 
he has, an’ it don’t make a mite of odds 
about the way, On’y I should like to 
have you tender of it.” 

“TI promise that, Aunt Sylvy. And I 
won't tell. No, I never'll tell.” 

“There, that’s right, dear!” answered 
Sylvia, with some access of her everyday 
cheerfulness. ‘No, don’t you mention it, 
if you can anyways help it. I won't say 
you mustn’t tell Deane, when I’m dead 
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an’ gone. I shouldn’t. want to put a 
| straw’s weight on ye when it came to 
him, An’ maybe you won’thaveto. An’ 
now we'll poke downstairs an’ have a 
dish 0’ discourse about other things.” 

They stood there by the window with 
the spring air breathing in, and Annabel 
was the one to linger. 

“We can’t blame folks when they’re 
dead,”’ said she, her voice one broken note 
of wonder and regret. ‘‘ What makes us 
blame ’em while they’re alive ?” 

“We don’t stop to think of ’em as they 
are, dear,” said Sylvia, with that tender- 
ness which is borne only out of loss. 
“We just fix our eyes on what they do. 
What difference does it make what they 
do, so long as we know what they are? 
Now as for him—Gilman—I don’t say he 
done the best thing when he knuckled 
down to his folks, but I got so tried over 
it I forgot ’twas his good heart. An’ 
mostly when couples come to partin’ it’s 
because they don’t realize how much 
they set by one another. If they did, 
everything else’d seem terrible small.” 

They went slowly down the stairs into 
the kitchen, where Aunt Sylvia got out her 
milk and eggs and began to make her cus- 
tard for supper. She worked with a light 
and careful hand, and Annabel, crochet- 
ing by the window, looked at her from 
time to time with a tenderness which was 
now half wonder. There was something 
new about this frail, sweet woman, some- 
thing to pique delight and pain. She 
seemed to have fitted her past to her 

_ present with the unspoken certainty that 
the future would justify them both. 
Life was done with, yet she wore the 
sacredness of a bride. 

“T ain’t talked so much for forty year,” 
said Aunt Sylvia, as she broke her eggs. 
“We won't touch on this again. On’y 
you look here! Two yolks, an’ yeller’s 
gold! If that old Leghorn ain’t the 
beater!” ee 

The day slipped by, full of low words 
and drowsy intervals. The two women 
made all the rounds sacred to habit: first 
to the barn and the old cellar where cin- 
amon roses grew. Aunt Sylvia told the 
family stories, and Annabéi- listened 
seriously as if there lay a sacred meaning 
in each one. They found something 
solemnin theday. Aunt Sylvia remem- 
bered that this was the last visit before 
the beloved child should be a wife; but 
with Annabel some line had been un- 
wittingly crossed, and she was a wife 
already. 

But as the hours crept on, her fear 
grew strong and mastered her. Some- 
thing tragic lay in the shadows of the 
later afternoon, and when sunset yielded 
to dusk and the frogs began peeping, the 
sound smote upon her heart with the in- 
explicable melancholy of spring and fore- 
boding love. Aunt Sylvia was in the 
kitchen putting away the last dish when 
the girl appeared, hat in hand and her 
face quite pale. 

* Aunt Sylvy!” she said all in a breath, 
“T’m going! I’m going now!” 

_ ‘Mercysakes! whatfor? Ain’t Deane 
comin’ ?” 

“JT don’t know! I don’t know! 
afraid something’s happened.” 

The beat of hoofs resounded from the 
road. Annabel gave a little cry, a note 
of sheer delight from a heart which had 
ceased to hope. 
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*O, he’s coming! 
Sylvy! Let me run.” 

She threw her arms about the little 
creature, and fled out and down the path 
like a hurrying shadow. Deane sat there 
in the buggy ; but before he was quite 
aware of her she stepped in beside him. 
Joy beat thrillingly in her veins. 

*‘T didn’t mean to be late,’’ he began, 
gravely, as they turned. ‘The colt cast 
ashoe.”” His voice sounded sad and old. 
Annabel made haste to call him hers 
again, 

“Did you think I liked other folks as 
I do you?” she asked in a passionate 
undertone. ‘Did you think I did? 
Henry Staples, my own father and 
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mother, anybody, compared with you? 
Did you think so? There ain’t anything 
in this world’’— 

He had been schooling himself to dull 
endurance, and now the whole woman 
seemed to have given herself to him, 
body and soul. His face broke up into 
an emotion hidden by the night, and he 
gathered her mouth to his, 

“Do you like me like that?” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘I don’t care who you go to 
ride with if you like me like that—Henry 
Staples or anybody else.”’ 

“I don’t want to,” she whispered, with 
the keen passion born out of knowledge 
of another woman’s loss. ‘I don’t want 
anything but you—you—you!”’ 


Americans as Sargent Paints Them 


It was an odd experience to enter the Boston 
exhibition of Sargent Portraits, just as one of 
the Originals came in. He was accompanied 
by a talkative man who addressed him fa- 
mniliarly as “‘ Ned,” and the two stood where 


the Original came in direct range of the Por-~ 


trait, turning his back to it as if embarrassed 
by the companionship of his double. It was 
beyond the delicacy of average human nature 
not to. steal an occasional glance from one to 
the other, noting how the alert figure and 
scholarly face were duplicated on the canvas. 
As our eyes followed the original out, we re- 
verted to the portrait, and lo, the man himself 
had apparently re-entered the room! We be- 
gan to feel that it was quite as rude to stare at 
the Portrait-presence as at the Original. 

Presently two elderly ladies rustled in, and 
as one raised her lorgnette to the first portrait 
in order, she exclaimed in joyful surprise, 
“Why, that’s Nellie!’ and again, turning to 
her friend as if in introduction, “This is 
Nellie.” Again we felt a sense of intruding 
among friends and hastily withdrew from 
their neighborhood. 

After that it seemed out of taste to make 
any comments where everybody knew every- 
body. The gallery was like a great reception 
room, and we, guests among guests, rather 
than spectators at a pageant—least of all re- 
porters at an exhibition! We could not if we 
would, look on unobserved, for every portrait 
personage in the company frankly returned 
our gaze. The women were society beauties 
arrayed according to the dictates of the 
prevailing fashion in shimmering décolleté 
gowns. With the men one felt more at ease, 
for they were distinguished figures in art, let- 
ters, statesmanship or finance, and we claimed 
a sort of familiarity with public characters 
like General Leonard Wood, James Whitcomb 
Riley and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 

Altogether the most striking impression of 
a visit to this exhibition is that we have been 
among personalities rather than portraits. 
And although the most obvious reason for 
this is the fact that the originals are well- 
known people of our own times and surround- 
ings, the more important reasons lie deeper. 

Mr. Sargent has found the way to impart 
vitality to his portraits or rather, let us say, 
life itself. These beings breathe and move, 
look at us and even speak tous. As we walk 
the length of the gallery their eyes still follow 
us, smiling, serious or intent. Each seems to 
exist for us alone. No one can tell how the 
artist accomplishes all this, for, in the last 
analysis, it is not a matter of drawing or of 
laying on paint. It is rather the gift of seiz- 
ing expression and pose at precisely the right 
moment—the “psychological moment,” as it 
has become the fashion to say. The expres- 
sion fairly vibrates on the countenance, never 
hardening into setness. The attitude is 
caught in a moment of unconsciousness, not 
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when the subject has stiffened into a pose. 
Almost invariably the eyes look directly out 
of the picture, a method which always en- 
hances the sense of lifelikeness in a portrait. 

And to vitality, pure and simple, Mr. Sar- 
gent adds the qualities of the individuality. 
Each figure is distinctly himself or herself, 
objectively realized, and not subjectively 
Sargentized. There is none of that sameness 
which runs through the women of Reynolds 
and the men of Van Dyck. Even in the mat- 
ter of palette Sargent allows for the individ- 
uality ina way undreamed of by many of the 
earlier portrait painters. Who can write a 
recipe for Sargent’s ‘‘ flesh-tints,” after the 
glib manner in which we identify the *‘ golden 
browns” of Rembrandt, and the “ pearly 
grays’’ of Gainesborough? Here in a single 
room the flesh tint ranges from the peculiar 
pallor of the scholar and man of letters, to 
the florid complexion of the man of wealth 
and dinners, and the bronzed skin of thearmy 
officer; from the doll-like pinkiness of the 
brown-haired young mother to the rather sal- 
low tints of the gray-haired brunette. 

Even the backgrounds, of which there is 
an unlimited variety of treatment, subtly sug- 
gest the individuality of the subject—the 
poetic blending of neutral tints, breaking 
into a creamy opening behind the lady in 
gray, the dainty pink and gray tapestry be- 
hind the vivacious young creature in blue 
satin, solid dark olive to set off the cautious 
financier and well-filled bookcases for the 
scholar. 

The exhibition includes some fifteen works 
executed during the artist’s recent four 
months’ visit in this country. The extra- 
ordinary rapidity of his brush has long 
since ceased to surprise. To one who has 
gained his unerring precision of stroke there 
is no lost time. Every sweep is full of sig- 
nificance and nothing has to be undone or 
done again. It will be remembered that the 
primary purpose of Sargent’s coming was to 
superintend the placing of the new mural 
decoration in the Boston Pablie Library. To 
those who have known him only by the 
library work the portrait exhibition must 
be a revelation. The step from one class of 
work to the other is perhaps the longest 
possible step in the art of figure paintirg— 
a step from the purely impersonal, external 
and decorative, to the intensely personal, psy- 
chological and interpretative, from the gen- 
eralized and abstract to the human and in- 
dividual, from the shadow of life, to life 
itself. 


A Boston laborer has fallen heir to Western 
mining property worth $2,000,000. Before 
congratulating him it would be desirable to 
know whether he has the moral and mental 
qualities which will enable him to invest and 
spend wisely. 
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MARGARET A. HALEY 


CATHARINE GOGGIN 


A Group of Chicago Women Educators 


When the editor of the Journal of Ed- 
ucation was recently asked whom he con- 
sidered the most notable, all-round woman 
teacher in Americ:, he replied, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, professor of education 
in the University of Chicago.” A letter 
from a publie school principal of that 
city speaks of Mrs. Young as “‘the lead- 
ing woman educator—teacher—in the 
United States.”” She evokes admiration 
not only by her ability, but also by her 
ideals, her devotion to duty, her inde- 
pendent judgments. When on the staff 
of Dr. Benjamin Andrews, superintend- 
ent of schools, as district superintendent, 
she was his ablest assistant. Unable to 
carry out her own convictions she resigned 
the position, to his surprise and regret. 

To that post Mrs. Young had climbed, 
unaided by adventitious circumstance ; 
beginning her teaching at eighteen in 
primary work and mastering her art in 
each successive grade of promotion: 
grammar, high and normal schools, and 
principal of elementary schools. A few 
years ago her name was frequently 
mentioned for the superintendency of 
schools—a forecast of the more liberal 
future for women, when equal chances 
with men shall be theirs. Mrs. Young 
declined the principalship of Chicago 
Normal School, but has served for years 
on the board of regents of the State Uni- 
versity. Her latest work as editor of the 
Elementary School Teacher, a publication 
of the University of Chicago, has placed 
it in the front rank of educational jour- 
nals. The university honored itself in 
making Mrs. Young Doctor of Philoso- 
ophy. 

The Ella F. Young Club of elementary 
school principals is evidence of her stand- 
ing with the teachers. They love and 
trust her without stint. A recent gen- 
erous act illustrates her reciprocity. A 
course of lectures by Mrs. Young before 
the Federation of Teachers having been 
paid for at her usual rates, $125, she 
promptly returned the same with five 
dollars added to the amount of check. 

Mrs. Young has more than local celeb- 
rity, her services being in constant requi- 
sition outside Chicago. Even the consery- 
ative National Education Association 
has placed her name twice upon its pro- 
gram for 1903, an honor accorded to no! 
other woman. — 

From that program Miss Margaret F. 
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_low salaries. 


By Ella Gilbert Ives 


Haley is conspicuous for her absence; 
yet she is today the most dramatic figure 
in educational circles. A sixth grade 
teacher in a Chicago public school until 
January, 1900, Miss Haley awoke one 
morning and found herself famous. She 
had been summoned by an exigency to 
show her imperial qualities of leadership. 
With her friend Miss Goggin, she had 
taken up the cause of the unpaid teachers 
in the Chicago public schools, having 
traced the depletion of the city treasury 
to its source—the uncollected taxes on 
$235,000,000 of property owned by the 
franchise corporations. 

The Chicago Federation of Teachers was 
then two years old, having been formed 
to meet the issue of the grade teachers’ 
Victorious from that con- 
test, the federation was in trim to follow 
its leaders. Six thousand grade teachers, 
led by two young women from their 
ranks, drawn up in battle array against 
the street railway company, the gas and 
electric light companies, the Pullman 
and Armour companies; backed by cor- 
rupt officials in league with them, and 
by every daily in Chicago! What had 
induced Miss Haley to espouse so forlorn 
a hope? The conviction that her cause 
was just, the teachers brave, the people 
true, and God in the shadow keeping 
watch. She had ‘‘come to the kingdom 
for such an hour as this’’—who can doubt 
it, after reading the thrilling story of the 
great tax fight and the incomparable gen- 
eralship which led to victory ? 

That story is acivic romance, The im- 
mediate result is easily tabulated: the 
payment into the city, county and state 
treasuries, of a million and a quarter 
dollars, in back taxes, and the certainty 
that a million a year would follow in 
the future, from the franchise corpora- 
tions. 

New problems now confronted the 
dauntless federation. The recovery of 
the back taxes precipitated a conflict 
with the Board of Education, which be- 
gan using the money for other purposes 
than paying the teachers’ back salaries 
for 1900. This case is now tied up in the 
courts, having been postponed thirteen 
times by the board through its attorneys. 
Miss Haley is confident of victory in this 
and other pending issues; among them, 
pensions for teachers, tenure of office, 
fewer children to a teacher, and the 
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teacher’s right to a voice in all educa 
tional matters. 

The federation recognizes the opposi- 
tion to be overcome, and with this in view 
has just created two new offices, making 
Miss Haley business agent and Miss 
Goggin financial secretary, paying each 
the salary she would receive as a grade 
teacher. It has also affiliated with the 
Federation of Labor, Miss Haley being 
made a member of its legislative commit- 
tee. During the last session of the state 
legislature she spent her entire time at 
the Capitol, opposing the Education Bill 
and promoting measures for municipal 
ownership and kindred reforms ; the re- 
sult being productive labor legislation 
unmatched in the history of the state. 
Since January, Miss Haley has edited the 
Federation Bulletin, a weekly publication 
begun in 1901, and a lever of power in her 
resolute hand. 

And how account for Margaret Haley ? 
A noble mother, an incorruptible father, 
a realing household, an early acquaint- 
ance with such writers as Adam Smith 
and John Stuart Mill, are significant 
antecedents in her career. Certain traits 
of character must explain the rest ; chief 
among them capacity for detail and a 
comprehensive grasp of conditions. Fac- 
ing the tax issue with all that it in- 
volved, she began by mastering the reve- 
nue laws of the state in their compli- 
cated workings, the reports of the State 
Board of Equalization for twenty.eight 
years, and those of the great franchise 
corporations, To the attorneys of the 
latter she furnished figures more reliable 
than their own. She surpassed the law- 
yers in accurate knowledge of the legal 
aspects of the case, and could have given 
the directors of the corporations informa- 
tion about their properties. She knew 
how to utilize her knowledge in mass 
meetings and through the news columns 
of the daily press. Pervading all was a 
Celtic humor and Saxon grit that held 
her doggedly to her purpose. She taught 
her first school at sixteen and began, but 
did not end, by playing marbles. Sach, 
in brief, is Margaret Haley. 

Closely associated with her in the his- 
toric tax fight and its sequel is Miss 
Catharine Goggin, one of the organizers 
of the Federation of Teachers, and an im- 
portant official throughout its existence. 
Less aggressive than Miss Haley, she is 
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the balance wheel of the movement. Her 
cardinal principle is: The material inter- 
ests of the teachers must be conserved, 
in order to adyance the higher interests 
of theschoolsandthechildren. Miss Gog- 
gin declines to tell herage, as she says she 
has no recollection of her birth, and any- 
thing she might offer would be hearsay 
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evidence merely. Both her picture and 
Miss Haley’s indicate a reasonable chance 
of further service. 

The National Federation of Teachers 
has recently elected Miss Haley presi- 
dent, and under its auspices she will 
speak in Boston during the meeting of 
the National Education Association, July 


Men and Things Way Out 


Was it not Adoniram Judson, one of the 
pioneers of mcdern missions, who when 
asked what the prospects for Christianity 
were in India replied, ‘‘As bright as the 
promises of God?” 

As I pass from my cursory review of 
material and educational interests in the 
far West to a necessarily incomplete con- 
sideration of its moral and spiritual life, 
i would repeat Judson’s ringing words 
and proceed to point out some facts 
which, in my opinion, justify my hope- 
fulness. Mark Twain’s witticism per- 
petrated a number of years ago, ‘‘ Beyond 
Omaha there is no Bible and beyond Og- 
den no God,” long ago lost any measure 
of truth it may ever have contained. 
What surprised President Roosevelt on 
‘his recent tour was the amount of good 
_Americanism which he found everywhere, 
and I must confess that the quality of 
‘the religious life and the degree of reli- 
gious activity which I observed exceeded 
my expectation. As noble exponents of 
‘the religion of Jesus, as active and suc- 
cessful churches exist and exert their in- 
fiuence beyond the Rockies as this side 
of them. The fight for righteousness is 
prosecuted hardly less vigorously in San 
Francisco and Seattle than in New York 
or Boston. 


IN THE CITIES 


The city churches which I inspected 
are well organized, courageous and bring- 
ing forth fruit year in and year out. 
Brown at Oakland captains the fourth 
largest church in the denomination, a 
remarkably democratic, progressive and 
¢harmonious company of men and women. 
Adams has lifted the First of San Fran- 
cisco out of the valley of humiliation and 
despair, and is said to be preaching today 
‘to more men than any other Protestant 
minister in San Francisco. House starts 
‘in at the First, Portland, with definite 
plans, and a singularly ready and expect- 

ant attitude on the part of his people, 
- Temple has fitted perfectly Plymouth 
Chureb, Seattle, and the common people, 
as well as the rich, hear him gladly and 
constantly. Smitb, who has just founded 
Pilgrim Church, finds the tide all running 
his way. Mears at Snohomish is a fine 
representative of the progressive, aggres- 
sive younger men in our ministry. At 
Walla Walla Rey. Austin Rice, son of 
‘Dr. Charles B. Rice of the Massachusetts 
Ministerial Board of Pastoral Supply, 
seems to be in no danger of being obliged 
to open professional negotiations with his 
respected father. Wallace has proved 
the man for the hour at the Westminster 
of Spokane, and lifted it to the place of 
eminence in the city where it belongs, 
while over the rushing river Rey. C. R. 
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Ill. The Outlook for Religion 
By Howarp A. BRIDGMAN 


Gale is building up a compact organiza- 
tion of consecrated workers. 


IN THE FORESTS OF WASHINGTON 


But I pass by rapidly these brethren, 
about each of whom it would be possible 
to say justly many more pleasant things, 
in order that I may call attention to sey- 
eral home missionary workers and the 
nature of their tasks. They are probably 
no more deserying of recognition than 
scores of other men and I would empha- 
size the typical rather than the personal 
side of their labors. When I went West 
I was most eager to see the rudimentary 
stages of home missionary operations. 
One who stays in the big cities of the 
far West where conditions do not differ 
materially from those in the East, gains 
but a partial idea of the real home mis- 
sionary problems. He must get out into 
the timber and mines away from hotels 
and electric bells. Hence I pushed up 
from Seattle into Snohomish County, a 
great wooded area as big as Massachu- 
setts stretching up to the Canadian line. 
There we have some of the best work 
going on anywhere in this country today 
and there you are at the beginning of 
things. 

The two men who have done most 
towards planting Christianity and Con- 
gregationalism along the line of the 
Monte Cristo Branch of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, are Rev. R. H. Parker 
of Machias and Rev. C. W. Bushnell of 
Granite Falls. The former has within a 
year organized a church at Machias and 
a second at Hartford, and contemplates 
driving down stakes at another outpost. 
The latter has taken a comparatively new 
church and so developed its inward life 
that it leads all the churches of the state 
in point of view of per capita contribu- 
tions to benevolent objects. 

Unattractive, not to say forlorn, are 
the towns where these brethren and their 
families live. Asin all new Western com- 
munities, saloons protrude on every hand. 
The unkempt streets, the dingy buildings, 
the rickety sidewalks and the blackened 


“stumps do not constitute an environment 


in the midst of which you would want to 
bring up your children. 

And yet splendid people live here and 
the missionaries themselves do not bewail 
their fortunes. ‘‘ Ah, but it is the fellow- 
ship which I miss and crave,” said one 
of them to me when we parted. This was 
his only note of discouragement in all the 
conversation we had. The men are there 
because they love Christ. They know 
that not only in these little new railroad 
towns, but for miles on either side of the 
track is a territory that needs to be 
cultivated. Scattered all through these 
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6-10, A movement is on foot to give her 
special welcome to the city of the Puri- 
tans, and to show the fealty of good men 
and women to educational and ciyie 
righteousness. The interest of reform- 
ers especially will center in this Chicago 
trio, Catharine Goggin, Margaret A. 
Haley and Ella F. Young, 


West 


woods are lumber camps. I visited one, 
took dinner with the sixty men in their 
shirt sleeves, watched the interesting 
process of felling the great firs and cedars, 
and of drawing them out by a donkey 
engine and a locomotive to the sawmill 
where they are made into shingles and 
sent all over the world. It is a motley 
and cosmopolitan set of men who drift 
into these camps. Many of them blow 
in their wages at the end of the week 
and yet many live straight lives and as 
they fight their battles against tempta- 
tions born of the isolation, loneliness and 
monotony which must always invest the 
life of a frontiersman, they need and 
most of them appreciate the aid which 
organized Christianity brings and might 
bring most effectively. 


IN THE MINES OF IDAHO 


My other glimpse of Christianity in the 
making was in the Cceur d’Alene region 
of Idaho, famous for the bitter and pro- 
longed strife a year or two ago be- 
tween mine owners and working men. 
Its echoes haye not died out of the 
narrow, beautiful valley. Employers told 
me that now they have no use for the 
labor unions and that the man who hires 
help for all the mines in the valley is 
instructed to discriminate against men 
who belonged to the unions. And yet 
from other sources I heard that the 
Miners’ Union was still in existence. At 
any rate it maintains headquarters and 
I should judge an active propaganda on 
the principal street of Burke. The towns 
which cling like snails to the steep slopes 
of the mountains heave a woe-begone as- 
pect, but down at Wallace, the heart of 
the region, we find a thriving little city, 
big enough to invite President Roose- 
velt, and to get him too. The region 
abounds in rich deposits of silver and 
lead, and not for scores of years will 
they be exhausted. 

Here the Christian problem is compli- 
cated by the fact that there is practically 
no Sunday in the mines, as the men work 
day and night the week around. But 
our men in the Congregational church, 
Rey. O. F. Thayer at Wardner and J. B. 
Orr at Wallace, sense the situation and 
adapt their means to the desired ends. 
The former could do much more if he 
were equipped with an institutional 
church where he could provide safe rec- 
reation for the miners and perhaps a 
temperance bar, and where reading and 
bathrooms would be a wholesome agency. 
From $10,000 invested there today there 
could be reaped a speedy and large har- 
vest. At Wallace, Mr. Orr has already 
made an excellent beginning in this di- 
rection. He started a reading-room in 
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which the city fathers took so much in- 
terest that they furnished the gas, while 
the owner of the building gave the rent. 
It is on the main street, is fitted up at- 
tractively, and there Mr. Orr spends 
most of his days, meeting the men as 
they come and go and studying between 
times. He is about to erect on an ad- 
mirable site a church edifice which will 
have a gymnasium attachment. These 
young, pushing representatives of ours 
in the mining regions deserve not alone 
the prayers but the gifts of their brethren. 


OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS 


As respects the character of public wor- 
ship I noted less elaboration than is com- 
ing to bein yvogueinthe East. Thesimple, 
old-fashioned order of service is adhered 
to with little in the way of liturgical en- 
richment. There is a briskness of moye- 
ment from start to finish as might be ex- 
pected in the hustling West. When they 
start in on the Doxology or on a congre- 
gational hymn they soon make it clear 
that they are not going to be all day about 
it. At the same time stronger churches 
spend money freely to secure the best 
instrumental and vocal music and the 
quartet work is often admirable. The 
ministerial gown has yet to make its way 
into Western pulpits. I doubt if any 
ecclesiastical millinery of this sort is to 
be found in any Congregational church 
west of the Old First in Detroit. 

The outspoken pride and loyalty of 
church members are a delightful element. 
They do not hesitate to talk about “‘our”’ 
church, Men join, I think, more fre- 
quently than they do in the East, with- 
out passing through certain prescribed 
preliminary spiritual experiences. Here 
is a well-to-do, right-minded business 
man, who believes heartily in the church 
as a wholesome institution in the com- 
munity. The natural step for him seems 
to be to join the church, particularly if 
the members of his family already belong. 
Something of the same motive may pre- 
vail that leads a man to join a congenial 
club, but it does bring to the service 
of the church, particularly along Gnancial 
lines, much human material that might 
otherwise never be utilized. 

Doubtless hosts of men, nominally and 
really Christians in the East, lose their 
religion when they pitch their tents be- 
yond the Rockies. On the other hand, 
the West seems to me a splendid place 
in which to recover personal religion, and 
I met more than one man who had taken 
hold afresh of Christian things. As it is 
easier to get a fresh start in business 
after failure, so it is not so hard to begin 
anew in the Christianlife. This fact con- 
stitutes one great secret of the hopeful- 
ness of religious work in the West. Men 
may be more brusque, but at heart they 
are more accessible. You do not have 
to wait for an introduction before you 
dare put your hand on his shoulder and 
say, ‘Come over to our service tonight, 
my friend,” or, ‘We want you and your 
help in our church.” 


THE HINDRANCES 


The main disadvantage under which 
church work is prosecuted arises from 
the fluidity of the population. A large 
proportion of dwellers in Western cities 
are constitutionally restless. They see 


richer financial harvests further on. 
State Evangelist Veazie named in my 
hearing no less than twelve towns and 
cities in Colorado in which he said not a 
single inhabitant intends to live out his 
days. People settle down in these min- 
ing camps only long enough to win their 
fortune or to assure themselves that 
there is no fortune to be won. When you 
reach supposedly more stable cities, like 
San Francisco and Seattle, you still 
find the Westward movement appealling 
strongly to the young men. The pastors, 
thinking they have secured prizes in new 
comers, intrust to them important lines 
of labor, when all at once bright hopes 
are dissipated by some such announce- 
ment as this: “Dr. Brown, Dr. Adams, 
Dr. Temple, I’m off next week to Alaska 
or Korea or Siam or the Philippines.” 

Then, too, the strength of the fraternal 
orders in every Western community con- 
stitues a serious difficulty. Time, energy 
and money go to their maintenance that 
the church needs. Moreover, the heter- 
ogeneous character of the population 
makes it difficult to build up a homo- 
geneous congregation. Dr. Bayley of 
Denver told me that he has now in the 
Plymouth Church of that city persons 
who formerly represented eighteen dif- 
ferent denominations. 


DENOMINATIONAL RIVALRY 


Passing to the competition of denom- 
inations one finds far too much of it. It 
is no strange thing for a city of 3,000 
inhabitants to have from ten to fifteen 
chureh plants, such as they are, Our 
own denomination is to a great extent 
free from blame for this state of things. 
In many cases where there is overcrowd- 
ing our church was first on the ground 
and is the foremost in the place, some- 
times being the only self-supporting or- 
ganization. Plainly, it is not its duty to 
withdraw. As respects the occupation of 
new fields, our superintendents are care- 
ful not to intrude. The fine work to 
which I have referred along the line of 
the Monte Cristo road is in towns into 
which no other denomination has ven- 
tured. Between us and the Presbyteri- 
ans there is a good degree of comity, 
and in North Dakota a notable degree. 
But with relation to the Baptists and 
Methodists, and particularly a dozen of 
the smaller sects, there is far too little. 

The trouble lies further back than the 
local church. It Ties with the missionary 
superintendents and goes even beyond 
them to their boards. Until we can get 
the proper degree of conference and 
fellowship between the various officials 
and committees in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Nashville and elsewhere we are 


not going to get anything like Christian” 


unity on the field. The boards must be 
made to follow the Christian sentiment 
of those pouring out their money in be- 
half of frontier work and who would be 
grieved if they realized the waste and 
friction too often found. 

With regard to the missionary work in 
general of our own denomination I would 
speak enthusiastically. We have a num- 
ber of far-seeing, capable, devoted super- 
intendents. Efficiency and compatibility 
in these positions are the key to large 
and permanent success. They are bish- 
ops in fact, if not in name, and the cal- 
iber and remuneration of bishops ought 
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to be kept in view when men are se- 
lected. 

I raise the question, also, whether our 
Congregational system of a double super- 
intendency is the wisest one. I am not 
so sure that the largest results are se- 
cured through having one man gather the 
children and their parents into Sunday 
school, and then another, representing 
another society, to organize them into a 
church, At any rate, if this system is 
the best, in view of the teachings of his- 
tory, great pains ought to be taken to 
secure men who will work effectively to- 
gether. The Congregational propaganda 
cannot go on happily unless the home 
missionary and Sunday school superin- 
tendent see eye to eye and work hand 
to hand. No man ought to be appointed 
to either of these offices without consulta- 
tion with the board of directors of the 
other organization. If this simple rule 
is observed, together with proper defer- 
ence to the sentiment of the brethren on 
the ground, the chances of friction will 
be greatly reduced. 


THE EFFECT UPON THE WORLD 


How does the church touch the life of 
these Western communities? Not so 
strongly as it might and will, but still 
with healing and with power. Almost 
every Western city has its section where 
gambling, licentiousness and drunkenness 
are permitted, or at least have been up 
to recent years. An anti-gambling law, 
passed largely through the efforts of Con- 
gregational laymen, has recently gone 
into effect in Washington which will 
probably do away with open gambling. 
In Spokane at the last election the re- 
form forces came within a few yotes of 
carrying the city. Missoula, one of the 
most thriving and attractive cities in 
Montana, the seat of the state university, 
has a Christian mayor and a Christian 
chief of police. 

And yet, speaking broadly, it will take 
long and persevering effort to bring the 
cities of the far West to that degree of 
outward conformity to law which obtains 
in some Eastern cities. Vice flaunts it- 
self more openly there. You know what 
may be found below the dead line in 
Seattle and in ‘‘ Tough-town” in Spokane 
and on certain back streets in almost 
every large community. The Christian 
people have no heart as yet to attack the 
problem of Sunday liquor selling. Still, 
in one way and another, the influence of 
moral and spiritual ideals is being felt. 
Opposite one of the worst gambling dens 
in the Pacific Northwest is a well-con- 
ducted rescue mission, in front of which 
every night flashes this glorious sugges- 
tion of the gospel, ‘‘John 3: 16.” That 
is only one of many lighthouses in 
dark and depraved sections. Jee Gam's 
mission house in Chinatown, San Fran. 
cisco, is another. - siete 

It is sixty-seven years since the little 
party headed by Dr. Whitman crossed 
the Great Divide, where they pa and 
with their faces turned Pa- 
cific, the open Bible before them and the 
Stars and Stripes above them, consecrated 
this vast Western empire to God and the 
uses of his kingdom. How they must 
now rejoice if it be granted to them to 
know what has been achieved in these 
threescore years—the sure prophecy of 
greater victories to come! 
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Among the Breaker Boys of Pennsylvania 


Twelve years ago Mrs. Ellen W. Palmer of 
Wilkesbarre started a movement to improve 
the mental and moral conditions of the breaker 
boys of the Pennsylvania coal mines. Her 


Mrs. Ellen W. Palmer 


work has culminated in the Boys’ Industrial 
Association Home, recently established in 
Wilkesbarre. 

The building is of brick, with stone trim- 
mings, measures 50 by 70 feet, and is four 
stories high, with basement. It cost $10,000, 
and has been paid for within a year. Much 
of the work on the building was done at cost 
by business men and contractors, who in this 
way showed their appreciation of what was 
being done for the working boys of the city 
and surrounding towns. c 

Dating back almost to that famous period 
when Jesse Fell made the discovery that 
“stone coal” could be burned in a grate as 
fuel, the slate picker in the breaker and the 
door boy in the mine have been familiar fig- 
ures in all localities where anthracite is taken 
from the earth. Denied by their hours of 
work educational advantages it was natural 
that many of them should drift into evil ways. 

How to help them was a difficult problem, 
for the boys had enjoyed such freedom that 
they had become stubborn and hard to man- 
age. They resented anything that savored of 
charity and could only be reached through 
infinite kindness and tact. On the 9th of 
March, 1891, Mrs. Palmer succeeded in getting 
nearly one hundred slate-pickers and others 
variously employed about the coal works into 
a vacant storeroom in Wilkesbarre. Although 
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in the carpenter shop 


By Allan Sutherland 


greeted by a noticeably mischievous and un- 
ruly gathering, she made a favorable impres- 
sion, the result being that at the next meeting 
a larger number was in attendance. The 
group included American, English, Irish, 
Welsh, Polish, Hungarian and Hebrew boys. 

Soon a series of Saturday evening entertain- 
ments was inaugurated. Their character was 
so different from what the boys had been in 
the habit of enjoying that they were im- 
pressed, and soon attendance became so 
great that it was necesssary to secure larger 
quarters. 

In the meantime study classes had been 
organized, and within a short time it was 
observed from the brightened countenances 
of Mrs. Palmer’s protégés that something 
new had come into 
their lives. When 
they appeared at 
their modest 
schoolroom each 
evening they were 
dressed in better 
taste, their hands 
and faces were 
cleaner, and their 
hair more neatly 
combed than for- 
merly. The little 
fellows, urged on 
by their kindly 
faced teacher, 
plunged into their 
reading, writing 
and arithmetic 
with real earnest- 
ness. The first 
year 150 names 
were placed onthe 
roll; the second, 
300; the third, 450; 
the fourth, about 
600; and at the 
present time there 
are nearly 750; 
and the rush for 
admittance to the 
“srand” enter- 
tainment on Sat- 
urday evenings is 
so great that it is 
necessary to close the doors of the audi- 
torium promptly at 7.30 o’clock to prevent 
overcrowding. 

For several years the work was carried on 


in vacant storerooms, but later the Wilkes- 
barre city councilmen gave Mrs. Palmer per- 
mission to occupy a large room in City Hall, 
and here meetings were held for nearly 
two years. Meantime the councilmen after 
closely observing the progress made by the 
association, secured a piece of ground on 
which they gave Mrs. Palmer permission to 
erect a building calculated to serve as a home 
for ‘‘ her boys ” for all time to come. 

On the first floor are two parlors, one for 
the boys and the other for young men. On 


this floor, in other apartments, are the vari- 
ous branches of the manual training school, 
in which cane-seating, basket and hammock 
making are taught. 

On the second floor is the auditorium, which 


aay for d er 
has a well-appointed stage thirty feet wide, 
with a proscenium opening twenty feet in 
width by twenty-five feet in height. On the 
third floor is the gallery. On the fourth 
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Mrs. Palmer and a group of her pupils 


floor is a lodge room, gymnasium and two 
rooms for the debating clubs. Adjoining the 
building is a large lot, which has been loaned 
to the association by the city, and on this the 
boys have erected a hand-ball court, on which 
they exercise during the summer. 

Since the Industrial Association was started 
many of its original members have left the 
mines and breakers and entered professions, 
and others are learning trades. On the day 
the corner stone was laid for the building the 
principal oration was delivered by a young 
man who was one of the first to place his 
name on the roll, but who is now studying 
for the ministry in a leading Pennsylvania 
college. 

When asked how she came to start the 
movement, Mrs. Palmer said: “I was first 
moved by the dark and sorrowful rings about 
the eyes of some of the little breaker boys. 
Before we started our organization many of 
the younger boys employed about the coal 
works were compelled, in order to further 
assist in keeping the family larder supplied, 
to sell papers, and being impatient to get to 
the printing offices did not take sufficient 
time to thoroughly wash the grimy coal dust 
from their faces, and this neglect was account- 
able for the somber circle about the eyes. I 
was deeply impressed when I first saw them, 
and the sight awakened pity in my heart.” 

On Monday night, on the top floor of the 
boys’ home, the military brass band meets for 
rehearsal, while one branch of the three debat- 
ing clubs, in another room, is discussing some 
important problem. At the same time four 
young women teachers are instructing and 
entertaining the boys, fifty in number, on the 
lower floor. The manual training classes are 
also meeting for practical work, and in each 
department a busy scene is presented. 

On Tuesday another debating club meets, 
four other young women teachers being pres- 
ent to entertain and instruct. In the indus- 
trial departments another section is trying to 
master the intricacies of basket making, etc., 
there being so many who wish to learn trades 
that it is necessary to divide them into sepa- 
rate classes. 

Wednesday, basket-ball in the gymnasium ; 
Girls’ Industrial Association. Thursday, bas- 
ket-ball and all manual training classes. 

Friday, No. 3 Debating Club, which is com- 
posed of the younger boys. The United States 
history class also meets on this evening. 

Saturday night, the weekly entertainment 
in the auditorium. 

On Sunday morning Mrs. Palmer teaches a 
class of 200 in St. Stephen’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and in the afternoon she attends 
the Christian Endeavor Society. 


referring to the industrial feature connected 
with the Boys’ Industrial Association its 
founder said: ‘‘ These branches are of great 
benefit, not only in contributing to our suc- 
cess, but they naturally develop a liking in 
the boys for some trade. In these depart- 
ments I find boys who wish to become carpen- 
ters, cane-seaters, basket makers, hammock 
makers, and some of the work they do is 
really wonderful. I do not ask them to signa 
pledge to abstain from the use of tobacco or 
intoxicants or profane language, but out of 
the 750 members whose names are on the roll, 
about 500, without urging and of their own 
free will, placed their names on the card. which 
is distributed at the beginning of each year, in 
which they make that promise, and I feel con- 
fident that every one of them will fulfill it.’ 


Dedication at Drury College 


The chief feature of the twenty-eighth Com- 
mencement was the dedication of Pearsons 
Hall of Science, erected at a cost of $50,000 
and equipped with nearly $6,000 more, chiefly 
expended on the laboratories. Dr. Pearsons 
gave $25,000, the East $22,000 and Missouri al- 
most the entire remainder. The whole to the 
minutest details of equipment is a monument 
to the untiring labor of Pres. H. T. Faller. 
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Dr. Pearsons’s dedicatory message included 
the suggestion that the building be called 
** Fuller Hall.” 

Before the coming of the new building, the 
Drury plant was ill balanced. There were a 
stately chapel and substantial dormitories, 
but the actual work of the school was done in 
ancient, ill-lighted quarters, the science work 
being especially crowded. The forty rooms 
of the present spacious building now house 
the recitation work of the entire college 
course, but will ultimately be given over to 
the developing science departments, the firet 
floor to physics, the second to geology and 
biology with their museums, and the third to 
chemistry. These departments are now fur- 
nished with the best modern apparatus, giving 
unexcelled facilities for the work attempted. 
The magnitude and value of the museums 
now first appear—the fruits of twenty years’ 
labor and chiefly the personal acquisition of 
Prof. E. W. Shepherd of the chair of geology. 

Externally the building is strong and satis- 
factory, a thoroughly modern structure, with 
just a suggestion of ancient universities in 
the central Gothic portal. It is built of mot- 
tled gray St. Louis brick on a superb founda- 
tion of native limestone. Messrs. Van Brunt 
and Howe of Kansas City were architects. : 

Prof. G. Frederick Wright of Oberlin gave 
the chief address at the dedicatory services, 
dealing with the contributions of science to 
human life, first of applied science to economic 
and humanitarian progress, but chiefly of 
science to thought on ultimate problems. Here 
is the propzedeutic to philosophy and religion. 
Very graphically Professor Wright described 
how the very Ozark uplift, which gives its 
superb climate to southwestern Missouri and 
put Springfieldand Drury there, bears witness 
to the essential- brevity of the earthly order, 
sobers philosophy and demands the God of re- 
ligion as its postulate. Dr. J. W. Fifield ap- 
peared as the personal representative of Dr. 
Pearsons—a minister in the rare position of 
standing for a millionaire—only Dr. Pearsons 
had forgotten to send his purse, Dr. Fifield 
said. He spoke of the significance of four 
facts—a science hall, of a Christian college, in 
the expanding Southwest, at the beginning of 
a@ new century. 

A class of fourteen graduated June 11, the 
Commencement address being by Dr. A. A. 
Berle, a former student. During the nine 
years of Dr. H. T. Fuller’s presidency more 
than twice as many have been graduated as 
in the previous nine, and financial prosperity 
has increased remarkably. Dr. Faller now 
resigns his burdens, but at the request of the 
trustees will continue in office through the 
next college year—which he plans to make 
the most fruitful of the decade. H. P, D. 


"Pearsons Hall, Drury College, Missouri 
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Touring the Yellowstone on Horseback 


An Unusual and {Delightful Method of Seeing the Wonders of the National Park 


It was highly amusing to find ourselves 
greeted by the stage-coach tourists as 
“hay-seeds.”’” Your ordinary tourist is a 
yery superior person. The people of the 
region (‘‘natives’’), the hotel and trans- 
portation officials, and especially fellow- 
travelers who elect some more modest 
way of seeing things, he regards with un- 
disguised amusement. They are part of 
the scenery and phenomena to be studied. 
He enters all they say and do and look in 
his notebook. Sometimes he makes mis- 
takes ; and sometimes the condescension 
and amusement are on the other side. I 
know of a colored cook in a White Moun- 
tain hotel, who was wiping her sweating 
brow at the kitchen window when she 
caught sight of a golfing party climbing 
a hill to “tee off ” for the ‘‘ home green.” 
As she turned to her kettles and her pots, 
she remarked to one of her helpers, ‘‘I do 
feel real sorry for these city folks who 
hayen’t anything to amuse themselves 
with, and so have to chase those little 
balls all over the mountains.” 

To me the most beneficial thing con- 
nected with the Yellowstone Reservation 
is that it is invaded every summer by 
thousands of humble folk on the backs 
ofjwork-horses, in prairie schooners, in 
closed wagons and all sorts of fantastic 
rigs—people from the farms, ranches and 
mines of ‘Montana, Wyoming, and even 


Sylvan Pass. New Government Road 


By Rev. Cornetius H, Parron, D.D. 
(lustrated by Original Photographs) 
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as far off as southern Colorado. With 
these people it is the event of a lifetime. 
They leave no one at home, apparently. 
Parents, grandparents, babies, dogs and 
all go along. I talked with one mother, 


Sa Re: 
Government Road Camp 


carrying a four-weeks-old baby and riding 
all day on the front seat; and both par- 
ties, apparently, were well satisfied with 
the bargain. 

The Government has made excellent 
provision for these campers, and I am 
inclined to think they get more good out 
of the trip than the swell folks who make 
ludicrous remarks about them, as they 
roll by in the fine coaches of the trans- 
portation company. As I said, we were 
lumped in with them, and took the 
“howdy’s” and ‘Say, look at these 
chaps,” with considerable regularity and 
no end of amusement. The fact is, we 
felt rather superior on our own part; and 
not for a moment would we have changed 
places with the tender-.footed, linen-dus- 
tered, blue-goggled crowd in the coaches. 

At the same time I want to be just 
with these superior travelers. I confess 
there was some reason for their humble 
estimate of ourpersons. Wecarried more 
things on a horse than was ever dreamed 
of before; and they stuck out in front, 
and behind, and on both sides in a rather 
ridiculous manner. There were the pum- 
mel-slickers, of course, and the tether 
ropes and hobbles. No going without 
these cowboy accompaniments. But then 
we had also geological bags, with hammers, 
and usually a gunnysack dangling from 
the pummel for extra rocks. Both of us 
carried cameras with dry plates, field 
glasses, lunch bags and sundry other ar- 
ticles more useful than ornamental. 
Then there was the professor’s hat! I 
don’t blame any inference that may have 
been drawn from that hat. And finally 
the dust, O, the dust! especially in the 
more frequented sections of the park, 
settling down over everything and mak- 
ing one look like a refugee from the 
slopes of Pelee. 

We were on a six weeks’ trip, in a quasi 
governmental capacity, collecting miner- 
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Yellowstone Falls 


als for the United States engineer’s of- 
fice, photographing and sight-seeing all 
at the same time; and we had to carry a 
good deal of paraphernalia out of the 
usual. We went in for dry plates and 
geological hammers, more than for col- 
lars and cuffs. As for tents, blankets, 
extra clothing, etc., these went ahead in 
wagons to the Government camps, which 
were our usual stopping places. The 
beauty of the arrangement was that we 
were independent of everybody and 
almost everything, except our own con- 
yenience., If the professor wanted to ex- 
amine a ledge of rock a thousand feet 
above the road, he could toss the reins 
over his horse’s head, and the well- 
trained animal would stand for hours. 
In the meantime, I could capture the 
finest views in the vicinity, or watch the 
little conies run in and out with their 
everlasting hide and seek in the rocks. 
If a man is going to take pictures suc- 
cessfully, he must often wait for the 
proper time of day, and the most fayor- 
able cloud effects. To attempt to photo- 
graph the Yellowstone on a five days’ 
stage trip must be more exasperating 
than pleasurable. Think of being or- 
dered into your seat at the Upper Basin 
when you feel morally certain that the 
Grand Geyser will begin to play 
within ten minutes! Good Christians 
have been known to use emphatic lan- 
guage at such times. If one expects to 
photograph and also to remain in good 
and regular standing according to Con- 
gregational usage, he would better make 
the trip on horseback or in a private con- 
veyance. 

Naturally one’s chief interest is in the 
geysers; and I recall a sensation of ac- 
tual excitement when waiting for our 
first geyser to perform, which happened 
o be the Lone Star, We reversed the 


usual order through the 
geyser region, and almost 
stumbled upon this soli- 
tary spouter in the heart 
of the great pine forest. 
The performance was not 
up to the standard, but 
served as an excellent ap- 
petizer for the big fellows 
farther on. Having set 
apart a week for the gey- 
sers, we saw nearly all of 
the famous ones in erup- 
tion, except the Giant. In 
vain we waited for this 
sleeping monster to arouse 
himself. Nothing re- 
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warded our patience but the fierce boiling of the 
column of water in the broken crater, and the de- 
lightful sense of expectation and uncertainty per- 
vading all those days in the basin. 

There may be 200 people at the Upper Basin ona 
given day when four or five of the big geysers are 
due to perform. As the geysers do not always run 
on schedule time, the crowd scatters over the mile 
and a half of the outlying white silicious formation, 
peering into empty craters, listening to the deep 
rumblings far down in subterranean caverns, study- 
ing the remarkable colorings of the quiet pools, and 
all waiting for something to happen. Suddenly the 
shout arises on the air and is passed from mouth 
to mouth, ‘‘ There goes the Castle!” Instantly lines 
of tourists converge at that point, in coaches, on 
horseback, on foot. In their haste many of them 
step into hot pools, some even wade the Firehole 
River—anything to get to the Castle before it stops. 
When they arrive it proves to be a false alarm, only 
a premonitory spurt. So the crowd settles down to 


wait in strained expectancy, swapping camera gossip 
and stories about ‘‘ Larrie,”’ the genial host at the big 
But alas for the man who cannot wait! It 


hotel. 
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seems cruel to come so far and miss a sight 
like the Castle in full play. And the 
same may be said of The Lion, the Great 
Fountain, and a dozen others. For- 
tunately Old Faithful never fails to re- 
ward the hurried tourist with his hourly 
exhibition, equalled by few, if any, in 
the world. Tobe both great and frequent 
is to attain the highest distinction in 
geyserdom. 

To us the formations about the geysers 
were quite as interesting as the geysers 
themselves. The soft pinks and grays of 
the silica deposited by the water, the 
oddly shaped walls of the pools with 
their nodules and scallops, together with 
the lace-like delicacy of the pool bot- 
toms, fascinated us beyond all expression. 
Next to studying these formations, I 
would advise the observing tourist to 
examine minutely the quiet hot pools, 
which abound on every side. It is not 
enough to look down into their sapphire 
depths and admire the strange colorings 
of their brims. It takes a detailed study 
to reveal the exquisite beauties of these 
pools. It was an astonishment to find 
what a large part in these formations is 
played by vegetable life. Evidently the 
alge are responsible for the rock build- 


- ing processes fully as much as are the 


chemicals held in solution by the heated 
water. The wonderful coloring, too, of 
the sides of these pools, is due to these 
same forms of low plant life. When I 
think of that whole region I find myself 
saying ‘‘O, for another look at The 
Sapphire Pool! 

The larger part of our trip was devoted 
to the remote sections of the park, sel- 
dom visited by tourists, together with 
the outlying forest reserve. A week was 
spent in the region of Mount Washburn 
and Yancey’s, points which are being con- 
nected by a fine Government road. Even- 
tually the tourist will return over the 
top of Mount Washburn, which has been 
called the observatory of the park. At 
present the route is lacking in mountain 
scenery, the ride scarcely varying 500 
feet in elevation in a single day; but 
with Mount Washburn and the Yancey 
region added to the trip, there will be no 
lack of such variety. 

We spent two Sundays in a Govern- 
ment road camp at the base of Mt. Wash- 
burn, and had a good chance to get ac- 
quainted with the men, from Mr. Kelly, 
the boss, a fine type of overseer, to the 
herder who cared for the forty or more 
horses at night. They were a rough set, 
as might be supposed, and horribly pro- 
fane. But on the whole, they were kind- 
hearted and courteous. WhenI told them 
they swore worse than any men I had 
ever met, they replied, ‘““O, you ought 


to hear the fellows cuss who work in the 


railroad camps. We are not in it along- 
side of them.” This was after a service 
we had held around the campfire on a 
Sunday night, and which resulted in our 
getting quite close-to the men. One of 
them was taken sick, and on the suppo- 
sition that ministers know everything, 
Mr. Kelly, who was greatly worried over 
the case, asked me to prescribe some 
remedy. The fellow evidently had a case 
of malaria, and was horribly homesick 
at the same time. He was greatly im- 
pressed by the row of pill boxes and 
bottles that I laid upon the blanket, and 
I think began to mend from that mo- 
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ment, At any rate the case yielded 
readily to quinine and some good cheer ; 
and in a day or two he was sitting up and 
asking what kind of a minister I was. 
When I said Congregational, he remarked, 
“Well, I don’t hear much about your 
kind out this way, but I know that on 
East you are something way up.’ The 
professor said, when I announced the 
man’s recovery, ‘‘ This is a bona fide case 
of divine healing.” 

One night we had an entertainment. 
The professor talked about the geology 
of the region, and questions were fired 
at him from every side; and about half 
of the men wanted to show him speci- 
mens of supposed valuable ore. Then 
with the help of two of the surveyors we 
made up a quartet for some college songs. 
The Wild Man of Borneo seemed par- 
ticularly to catch the fancy of the crowd. 
So much so, that a week later when we 
returned, as soon.as our horses’ heads 
appeared over the ridge,.a shout went 
up from the gang at supper, “O, the 
wild man of Borneo has just come to 
town.”’ Strange to say, the best behaved, 
most industrious, and altogether reliable 
among the common working men at the 
camp were a group of a dozen Mormons. 
We inferred from this that any religion 
is better than no religionat all. The idea 
occurred to us that our Home Missionary 
Society might well employ a few general 
missionaries to work in just such places. 
There were several such camps in the park, 
employing fully 500 men. Capt. H. M. 
Chittenden, the United States engineer 
in charge, is a Christian man and a Con- 
gregationalist, and would undoubtedly 
co-operate in having religious work car- 
ried on. Many a minister would wel- 
come the opportunity to work in these 
camps for the sake of the outing it would 
afford him, ; 

We spent some delightful days in the 
extreme northeast corner of the park, ex- 
amining the fossil forest (which is some- 
what disappointing, and withal inaccessi- 
ble except to hardy climbers), studying 
the beavers which abound at Soda Butte, 
and fishing on one of the forks of the 
Yellowstone River. The trout in the 
park are abundant, but quite lacking in 
gaminess. It is hardly worth while to 
carry a rod on the trip, the guide-books 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. It is 
more sport to catch a half-pound trout 
in the Adirondacks or in the Maine woods, 
than a two-pound trout in the Yellow- 
stone. 

Four days were spent in the heart of 
the Absaroka Mountains, to the east of 
Yellowstone Lake. The Government is 
building at great cost a road 100 miles long 
through these mountains, in order to open 
up the park from the east. It is a wild 
country, the peaks rising to 12,000 feet, 
snow-capped, with heavily wooded yal- 
leys abounding in large game. Old trap- 
pers, trails run through the passes and 
connect the park proper with the forest 
reserve. O, the joy of picking one’s way 
on horseback along these trails! Of 
course, one will get lost at times, or at 
least slightly mixed; but the general 
course of things is plain and the instinct 
of these Rocky Mountain horses sure. 
Between the two, one can count upon 
getting back tocamp at night, and always 
with a rousing appetite for beans and 
bacon. 
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We saved three days for the great Yel- 
lowstone Cafion and Falls; and were not 
a whit disappointed, even though we had 
read the rhetorical descriptions of the 
guide-books and had listened to the enthu- 
siastic exclamations of tourists. The 
Yellowstone Falls are the most beautiful 
single object I have seen in nature. But 
the tourist should certainly take an extra 
day here, and spend it with the old guide 
connected with the Wiley Camp, who 
alone is allowed to ferry parties across the 
river above the falls, and to conduct 
them inté the chasm on the farther side. 
Take that side trip, and it will be a red- 
letter day in your life. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
recall the fact that in 1879 Henry Drum- 
mond spent a Sunday hereabouts concern- 
ing which he makes this significant entry 
in his journal, ‘Sabbath, 7th—Remained 
encamped all day, spent the day wander- 
ing around the cafion.... The N. T.” 

We parted, the professor to visit Jack- 
son Hole and the Grand Teton Moun- 
tains, seventy-five miles to the south, 
immortalized now by the thrilling de- 
scriptions in The Virginian, I to return 
East. It was a hard trip in some ways, 
but never have I taken one more reward- 
ing. Happy is the man who can visit 
this wonderland of America, and thrice 
happy he.who can visit it leisurely on the 
back of a good horse! 


A Meadow Lark 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


Oh, song blown out of the quiet sky, 
From the edge of evenfall! 

Oh, ghosts that in the dew go by! 
Oh, wind along the wall! 

Hush, hush! 

Oh, wind by wall! 

Hush! 


The long roads lie all dimly white, 
All white with blackberry b!oom ; 
As though one brought a little light 
Into a darkening room. 

Hush! 


What if the days be long or few? 
What although kings forget ?. 
Hark to that call across the dew’ 
Song has not failed us yet! 

Hush, hush! 

Not yet—not yet! 

Hush! 


Christian News from Every where 


Agents of the Old Catholics at work in Spain 
report much unrest among the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy there, 

Sir William Vernon Harcourt is a lusty 
evangelical layman within the Established 
Church who has no sympathy with the High 
Chureh party’s alliance with the Ministry in 
forcing the Education Act upon Noncon- 
formists. Mr. Balfour having replied to a 
critic, that if Nonconformists do not like the 
bill their remedy lies in returning a House 
of Commons which will alter it to suit their 
views, Sir Vernon Harcourt replies, in a letter 
to Rey. John Clifford in which he retorts to 
the Premier, that even were a House of Com- 
mons returned hostile to the Anglican-Minis- 
terial alliance, “there remains another tyran- 
nical majority which is-as supreme as before, 
and over which the resistance of those whose 
consciences are violated have no control,” 
namely the House of Lords. 
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For the Children 
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Gervais sat on the step of the railway 
carriage that was all the home he had 
now, and watched his mother making 
soup at a fire that burned on the ground. 
There was a sound of booming cannon in 
the distance, and now and then the rush 
overhead of a bomb thrown into the be- 
sieged city from the German camps out- 
side the fortifications. 

Gervais was thinking how sadly every- 
thing was changed since last summer. 
They were so happy then in their cosy 
home a few miles out of Paris. Then he 
helped his mother work in the garden, 
while his pale little sister sat on the 
doorstep watching them and playing with 
a white pigeon that hopped about her feet 
and nestled on her shoulder—the prettiest 
of pigeons and the dearest—Susette, his 
only pet. 

Gervais’s uncle was employed in the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation, at the pigeon- 
nerie, where they train carrier pigeons; 
and the boy had spent many hours 
in watching and admiring the little 
feathered messengers who bore letters 
so swiftly and safely back to Paris from 
any place at which they were started. 
One day he returned from a visit to his 
uncle with a sick pigeon in the bosom of 
his blouse, It was so sick that his uncle 
had thought it no use to nurse it longer, 
and had givenit tothe boy. Gervais’s de- 
yoted care brought the bird back to 
health, and ever since it had been the de- 
light of the little cripple, Madeleine, and 
the dearest thing on earth—after his 
family—to Gervais. 

Then came the outbreak of war with 
Germany, and the soldier father marched 
away with the army. Then the news of 
the awful disaster of Sedan, soon fol- 
lowed by the knowledge that his father 
was a prisoner in Germany. Then the 
cry that the Germans were coming, and 
the hurried flight from their home, to the 
city where there was no shelter for them 
but in the unused railway carriages in 
the station yard. In such poor dwellings 
thousands of the country folk from the 
suburbs were crowded, lacking all com- 
forts, lacking even food now, since all 
good provisions that still remained in 
Paris were held at so high a price that 
the poor could not buy. Even horse-flesh 
was too dear, and for weeks they had 
_ tasted no meat save an occasional spar- 
row or rat. 

The pet pigeon hac been brought to the 


city, and had been a, great consolation 
to the children—she was the one thing 
that recalled their pretty country home. 
But one Sunday when Gervais went to 
church with his mother, he heard the 
preacher exhorting his hearers not to 
shrink from any sacrifice for their coun- 
try in this hour of its need ; to give money, 
work, husbands, fathers, sons, whatever 
was most precious, if it could but serve 
the national cause! The abbé had said 
nothing about pigeons, but Gervais knew 
that he had something that could serve 
his country. He knew that there was 
use for all the carrier pigeons that were 
to be had, now that the German lines 
were drawn so closely about the city that 
all communication with the outside world 
was cut off, save for the letters that were 
brought in or sent out by balloon or car- 
rier pigeon. Balloons were most success- 
ful in carrying letters out of the be- 
leaguered city, pigeons in bringing them 
in. All the trained birds of the pigeon- 
nerie were in requisition. 

Gervais fought a hard battle with him- 
self that day, but before he slept he had 
determined to give his treasure te his 
country. 

The next morning he took Susette from 
her cage, stroked her feathers smooth, 
brushed away every speck that discolored 
their whiteness, made her sit -on his 
shoulder, rub her head against his cheek 
and peck a grain of barley from between 
his lips, do all the pretty tricks he had 
taught her. Then he shut her in her 
cage again and said in a husky voice: 

‘* Maman, I am going to give Susette to 
be used in bringing letters from Monsieur 
Gambetta at Tours. The abbé said yes- 
terday ’’— 

**Ah, that is well!’’ his mother inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Thou art a good boy to think 
of it. We can scarcely get food for our- 
selves ; much less for pets.” 

How little his mother cared! He had 
thought she would commend him for his 
sacrifice ; but she did not seem to see that 
it was a sacrifice! The world looked very 
dreary to the little patriot as he trudged 
along carrying the wicker cage. Half 
way of the Champs Elysees he sat down 
behind a tree, clasped his arms around 
the cage, laid his head upon it, and sobbed 
out his sorrow, while Susette cooed in 
sympathy. 

This happened long months ago, and 
he had learned nothing of Susette since, 


He had stood watching the balloons start — 
from Montmartre with their freight of 
letters and cages containing the pigeons — 
that were to return with news from Tours 
or Lyons, but he had never recognized 
Susette. He could only hope that she 
was still alive and at work. The boy’s 
musings were cut short by his mother’s 
voice calling him to come and eat the 
barley soup which—with the addition of 
a bit of black bread—was all the food they 
would taste that day. 

‘Poor stuff it is,’ she said, “‘ with noth- 
ing to give it flavor! If I had but afew 
leaves of sorrel or dandelion I could make 
this miserable fare more sayory.” 

‘‘T will go tomorrow and look for dan- 
delions for thee, Maman,” said Gervais. 
“‘They will let me pass the barriére. It 
is almost spring. The fields must be 
green.” 

The next day he easily obtained leave 
to go out and search for herbs in the 
green spots between the military lines. 
Dandelions proved to be plenty, and the 
success of his search and the delight of 
once more walking on grass drew him 
on. He did not know how near he had 
approached to the German lines until he 
heard the startling sounds of clattering 
hoofs and clanking arms. Looking up, 
he saw a party of officers with an escort 
just halting on the crest of a hillock not 
far away. 

Gervais crouched behind a bush—hop- 
ing they had not seen him. Peeping 
through the branches he saw a soldier 
raise his rifle and fire. A white pigeon 
came tumbling over and over through 
the air and fell among the bushes, almost 
within reach of his arm. As it fell, he 
had caught sight of a dark spot in its 
white plumage—a single gray feather un- 
der the left wing—a mark he knew well. 
Creeping along the ground, he seized the 
dead bird. 

But at the same moment a horse came 
pushing through the thicket and the 
marksman dismounted and began to 
search for the bird he had shot. There 
was no possibility of concealment and 
Gervais made no attempt to escape. The 
soldier—discovering him with the dead 
pigeon in his hand—snatched it from bim 
and dragged him roughly from his hid- 
ing-place, cufling his ears as he went. It 
was grief for Susette that made the tears 
run down Gervais’s cheeks, but the of- 
ficer in command of the party called 
angrily: 

“Stop that, you fellow! We are not 
making war on childnaas Bring the lad 
to me.” 

Gervais looked up uaa the face of a 
tall, noble-looking man whose lips were 
hidden by a thick brown beard, but whose 
kind eyes seemed to smile upon him. 

“What art thou doing here, little man?” 
he asked. : 

“Gathering herbs for my mother,”’ 
Gervais answered, showing his 


“He had the pigeon in his hands, your 
Highness,” the soldier interrupted. “He 
has taken the letters it was carrying.” 

“TI took nothing,” said Gervais, 

‘Have you found nothing on the 
asked the officer. 

“Nothing, your Highness. The ‘eek 


_ timidly. 
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was quick. enough to secure whatever 
there may have been.”’ 

“T took nothing,” repeated Gervais, ad- 
dressing the officer who had spoken to 
him in French. ‘Search me and see!” 
and he dropped his basket and threw off 
his blouse. 

The soldier tossed his dandelions out on 
the ground, shook his blouse, felt in his 
pockets, drew off his shoes and looked in 
them, finding nothing, while the great 
man watched and admonished him: 

“Gently, gently! be not rough with 
the child !” 

When the fruitless search was over he 
said: 

“There, thou mayest go home, my lit- 
tle man. I believed 
thou wast speaking 
truth.” 

Gervais put on 
his blouse, gath- 
ered up his dande- 
lions and turned to 
zo, but stopped 
when he saw the 
dead pigeon lying 
unnoticed where 
the soldier had 
thrown it. 

“May I have the 
pigeon?” he asked, 


“Why dost thou 
want it?” asked 
the officer. 

He wanted it that })/ 
he might bury it 
carefully, but he 
could not tell those 
strange men so. 
After a moment’s Mi ose 
hesitation he fal. pris with 
tered, = 

“Tt is long since 
we tasted meat.”’ 
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Instinctively the 
boy knew that he 
should not betray 
the distressful con 
dition of the be 
sieged city and he 
replied evasively: 

“There is none 
for those who have 
no money to buy.” | 

“Take the bird,” 
said the tall officer, 
and Gervais laid the pigeon on the leaves 
in his basket and turned his face to the 
city, while the Germans cantered in the 
opposite direction. 

When he had arrived so close to the bar- 
ritre that he felt quite safe from another 
such encounter, Gervais sat down, ten- 
derly lifted the pigeon from its bed of 
leaves, wiped the blood stains from its 
breast with the sleeve of his black blouse 
and smoothed its ruffled plumage. As he 
laid the tail feathers in order it seemed 
to him that there were more of them than 
there used to be and there certainly was 


one that would not lie quite straight in 


- line with the rest. Running his fingers 


» 
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-up the quill to straighten it he felt some- 
thing—hardly thicker than a hair—that 
passed around the feather and held it to 
those on either side—felt it again, about 
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an inch higher up. Then his finger tip 
slipped over the end of the quill, which 
had been cut off. 

Why should that feather have been 
tied in the pigeon’s tail? Likea flash of 
light there shone into his memory the 
recollection of something his Uncle Fran- 
cois had told him some weeks ago, how 
that Monsieur Dagron, the maker of mi- 
croscopic photographs, was experiment- 
ing with a new material he had invented, 
on which greatly reduced photograph 
copies of military dispatches were to be 
taken, which would then be sent by pi- 
geons, concealed in such a manner that 
the Germans would never be able to find 
them. 
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“ Creeping along the ground, he seized the dead bird” 


“T must not tell you any more about it, 
Gervais,” his uncle had said. ‘It is too 
important a secret to be intrusted to a 
child,’ which was quite true. It was 
so important a secret that it had not 
been intrusted to Uncle Francois him- 
self. 

Perhaps that extra feather in the pi- 
geon’s tail had something to do with the 
new method of sending dispatches. Per- 
haps she had been carrying a letter after 
all. At any rate, he must take the bird 
to headquarters. 

He asked the guard who was pacing to 
and fro before the gate to bring him to 
General Trochu. 

“And why should I take thee to 
General Trochu?” the guard demanded, 
roughly. 

“T have been outside the barriéres,” 
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replied Gervais, “‘and I wou'd tell the 
general of something I have seen.” 

The man grumbled angrily, but feared 
to take the responsibility of refusing the 
boy’s demand ; so Gervais was presently 
ushered into a room where several of- 
ficers were grouped around a table strewn 
with maps and papers. 

“Tt is useless to plan a sortie,” said 
one, as Gervais was pushed into the room, 
‘until we have heard from Gambetta.” 

The soldier saluted and begged pardon 
for the interruption. ‘‘ But this child in- 
sisted on seeing Monsieur le General,” he 
explained. 

Embarrassed at finding so many where 
he had expected to see but one person, 
and frightened b7 
the impatient 
glances cast upon 
him, poor Gervais 
began to stammer 
something about 
being ‘‘ beyond the 
barriéres—d an de- 
lions—pigeon 
shot.” At the word 
“pigeon ”’ the near- 
est of the officers 
snatched the bird 
that he was draw- 
ing from the bosom 
of his blouse, and 
no one paid any 
more attention to 
Gervais. 

The young officer 
threw the dead bird 
upon the table and 
all the others bant 
their heads over it 
while he drew his 
fingers backward 
along the feathers 
of its tail until they 
came upon the 
thread that Gervais 
had discovered; 
this he cut and 
disengaged the 
feather; then — 
Ri see mba loys very cautiously— 

rte Ua m,, Me, with the point of 
hadi his knife blade, he 
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thicker than a 
straw. As the lit- 
tle roll appeared 
the anxious, watch- 
ing faces lighted up 
with satisfaction, and the silence was 
broken by an ‘‘ Ah!” that expressed their 
relief. 

The officer who held the roll laid it 
upon a sheet of white paper and after 
a few seconds of careful manipulation 
spread out a small sheet of an extremely 
thin material that seemed to be covered 
with writing. 

“It is impossible to read it until it has 
been enlarged,’ he said, examining it 
with a magnifying glass; “‘but it is genu- 
ine; it has not been meddiled with ; it is 
signed—yes—surely, it is from Gambetta. 
It is doubtless the dispatch for which we 
are waiting, Monsieur le General.” 

Then, turning to Gervais, he said: 
“Thou hast done a good work today. 
How didst thou come by the bird?” 

Gervais had recovered from his fright 
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and told hisstory clearly. When heeame 
to speak of the tall German officer who 
had been kind to him, one of the listening 
group interrupted him to ask what uni- 
form the officer wore. Gervais described 
the uniform. 

“How did the others address him?” a 
young Frenchman demanded. 

“They called him ‘your Highness,’” 
Gervais replied. 

The officers looked at each other scowl- 
ing and muttering curses, and one ex- 
claimed : 

“Had he but come within range for our 
sbarp-shooters!” But Gervais was glad 
he had not. 

“Thou art a wise boy, and hast served 
Paris well; and so has thy pigeon,” said 
one of the officers, kindly, which encour- 
aged Gervais to ask: 

“ May—may I have the pigeon?” 

“A pigeon is a dainty morsel, nowa- 
days,” said a young captain. 

“That is true ; and the little fellow has 
earned the right to enjoy it,” replied the 
general, ignoring the hint. ‘“‘Take it, my 
boy.” 

Gervais ran home, hugging the pigeon 
that he had hidden in his blouse, lest 
some bigger boy who might also consider 
it a “dainty morsel” should pounce upon 
it. 

“Where hast thou been all these 
hours?” asked his mother. “I feared 
some harm had come to thee.” 

He began to tell his story, at the same 
time drawing the pigeon from his bosom. 
At sight of it his mother’s eyes lighted 
up with joy. She heard no more of the 
story. 

“Is it good?” she cried, eagerly seiz- 
ing and examining it. ‘Thou didst see 
it shot? Ab, what a blessing! It is 
plump—like a roll of butter! 1 will stew 
it and the dandelions will answer for sor- 
rel There will be but two bites for each 
of us, but even that is much when one 
has not tasted meat for so long.” 

“But, Maman!” gasped Gervais. “But, 
Maman‘ It is Susette!” 

“And whatofthat? What ails thee?” 
she asked, sharply. 

“Wouldst thou—wouldst thou—eat 
Susette?”’ 

“ And why not?” she demanded, indig- 
nantly. ““What wouldst thou do?” 

“T brought her home to—to bury her,” 
he sobbed. 

“To bury her,” shrieked his mother. 
“Bury a whole pigeon! Listen to him! 
A pigeon but two hours dead. Bury it in 
these days of famine! O, thou waste 
ful boy! Thou cruel boy, who wouldst 
take the food out of the mouths of thy 
mother and thy sick sister. Shame on 
thee!” 

Poor Gervais fairly shrivelled under his 
mother’s fierce denunciation. But his 
mother must be right. So he only said: 

“Very well, Maman; do as thou wilt. 
It is all for thee and Madeleine. I want 
none of it. I am not—very hungry— 
bow.” 

Gervais was amusing Madeleine with a 
description of the beautiful green coun- 
try he had seen that morning, when his 
mother stepped into the compartment of 
the railway carriage where they sat, her 
face beaming with anticipation. 

“It is something like having dinner to- 
day,” she said, setting down the dish she 
carried. The little invalid’s face bright 


ened at sight of the tempting food: but 
when Gervais saw the small brown heap, 
encircled by a wreath of stewed greens, 
his eyes grew suddenly hot and some- 
thing strangled him. Taking his share of 
black bread, he said: 

““T will eat my dinner outside,” and sat 
down on the step a good way from the 
door; but as he munched his dry bread, 
he hoped his mother would think to leave 
a little of the stewed greens on the dish 
for him. He was so hungry. But not 
hungry one to eat Susette! 


The War was over. The last battle had 
been fought. Paris had capitulated. The 
Germans had entered the city, marched 
down the Avenue de la Grande Armée, 
under the Arc de Triomphe and encamped 
in the Champs Elysées. The victorious 
army withdrew after two days of occupa 
tion; word was received from the neigh- 
boring villages that it was safe for the 
peasants to return to their homes, and 
Gervais’s mother gladly led her children 
back to their cottage and their garden. 

Worse calamities than those they had 
witnessed befell unhappy Paris, but they 
heard only rumors of the terrors of the 
Commune. They were leading the old 
peaceful, busy life when—one joyfu 
day—the father returned from captivity, 
and the parents thanked God that, after 
passing through such perils, the dear 
circle remained unbroken. 

“There are not many soldiers’ families, 
my children,” said the father, “‘that are 
reunited now, without missing a single 
member.” 

“Papa forgets Susette,” thought Ger- 
vais. 


Not His the Silence 


O you whose doubt I know, whose pain I share, 
Who ery into the night if God be there, 

And wait, and listen, till the darkness seems 
As empty and as meaningless as dreams! 
Actoss my soul dark shines one ray of light, 
A silver star upon the void of night. 

If there be comfort in it, take the thought: 


Through countless years an Unknown Worker 
wrought, 

Till lo! we see the sunrise, hear the wind, 

Awake, rejoice, and guess a God behind! 

Long ages more the Laborer will need 

To give us soul-eyes that we see indeed ; 

Long ages more before our dullard ears 

Shall catch the music of the quiring spheres. 


Be still, O erying souls! I think he hears 
The bitter falling of our midnight tears: 
Yearns pitiful above the infant, Man - 

Awaits the patient progress of his plan 
Within the soul that new in anguish cowers. 
Not his the silence, but the deafmess ours. 
—Marian Warner Wildman, in The Century. 


Womanly Virtues 


“To be womanly?” repeated Laura. 
“Why, I don’t know, honey. It’s to be 
kind and well bred and gentle mostly, 
and never to be bold or conspicuous ; and 
to love one’s home and take care of it, and 
to love and believe in one’s husband—or 
parents, or children, or even one’s sister 
—above any one else in the world.”— From 
Norris's The Pit. 


“It is strange,” thought Anna, as she 
crept into bed, “how traveling brings 
out one’s worst passions.”"—From The 
Benefactress. 


Closet and ¢ 
SELF-COMMITTAL 7a 

Whether we live, we live unto the Lord; 
and whether we die, we die unto the Lord ; 


whether we live, thereiaa or die, we are 
the Lord's. “ow is 


Glad, grateful, “singls aaadial worship 
of the All Father revealed in Jesus Christ ; 
the self-committal of ourselyes to the 
ideal of which our blessed Lord is the ex- 
pression, is a primary necessity for all 
great Christian advance.—R. J. Campbell. 


place of themselves. One “ye 
money or anything else 

passion with which he 
All other forms of consecration are sec- 
ondary—valuable, but secondary.— Wil- 
liam J. Tucker. 


A religion whose root is in self will 


bear only the fruits of self-glorying.— 
A. J. Gordon. 


O Lord, in me fulfill 
Whatever is Thy will; 
To Thee I now resign 
Myself, and all that’s mine; 
Thine, only Thine I’ll be 
And live alone to Thee. 


Each day unto my heart 
New life and grace impart; 
For witheut fresh supply 
I languish, droop and die; 
Continually I’ve need 
By faith on thee to feed. 

—Morarian Hymnal. 


Ourselves become our own best sacri- 
fice.—Richard Crashaw. 


Imperfect discipleship means coldness 
of love. To speak of cold love is much 
like speaking of cold fire, and the very — 
difficulty of giving expression to the idea 
shows how unnatural it is—William L. 
Watkinson. é 
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A Children’s Church 


By Rev. William H. Walker, Ph.D., Ada, Mich. 


The subject of the religious education of 
children has come to the front, and we shall 
see a variety of experiments in that line. A 
principle asserted at the late Chicago con- 
vention was that the problem is not merely 
that of storing the child’s mind with religious 
truth, but of developing the entire religious 
nature in normal relations to his whole life. 
Religion is not mere confession, it is action. 
**Faith without works is dead.” Difficult as 
is the problem of a suitable curriculum for the 
Bible school, it is far simpler than that of pro- 
viding a suitable sphere for youthful religious 
activity. Moreover, there is the fatal break 
at adolescence between the life of the child 
and that of theadult. There is larger loss to 
ur churches here than at any other point. 
We now seem to be sedulously educating our 
children out of the church under the forms of 
religion. How shall we bridge the chasm 
and minimize casualties in transit ? 

Here is an experiment: Scene, one of Mich- 

igan’s staid and strong old churches of hon- 
orable reputation. Hour, just at dusk on the 
Lord’s Day. The church is thronged with 
children, with a sprinkling ef interested 
adults. There is a lantern screen at the side 
of the pulpit. As the bell ceases tolling, the 
organ strikes up “Onward, Christian sol- 
diers,” and twenty boys and girls in surplices 
ard mortar-boards come down the aisle sing- 
ing the hymn, and mount to the choir loft. 
The service is an ordinary church service, 
only a little briefer, brighter and less formal. 
The pastor conducts it, and his sermon is il- 
lustrated by the stereopticon. The theme is, 
The Manliness of the Christian Life. It is 
not a “sissy” thing to be a church member 
and a Christian worker. Presidents McKin- 
ley and Roosevelt serve as illustrations, with 
Jay Gould and John L. Sullivan as foils. The 
service is over in an hour, closirg with a re- 
cessional in which the choir really recedes. 
_ What is it all about? An interview with 
the pastor, Rev. A. B. Curtis, will explain. 
“* We had a Junior Endeavor Society, of which 
Mrs. Curtis had charge. It ou/grew its pos- 
sibilities as an Endeavor Society, and we felt 
the need of something more permanent. Mrs. 
Curtis, when studying in Chicago last fall, 
learned of the children’s church which Prof. 
Graham Taylor has organized in connection 
with Tabernacle Church. It seemed just the 
thing, so we organized our Junior Endeavor 
Society into a children’s church. However, 
our plan is not exactly the same as Professor 
Taylor’s. He had to deal with street children 
who came into the evening service for the 
sake of the warmth, to the annoyance of 
adult attendants. Here, weare dealing with 
the children largely of Christian homes. 
There, it was a matter of giving elementary 
religious instruction to children who have 
been entirely neglected. Here, we are trying 
to attach our own children to the church.” 

*‘ How are you organized ? ”’ 

** Just asa Congregational church. Wehave 
our deacons and deaconesses, our clerk and 
treasurer, only the pastor of the children’s 
ehurch is the pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Greenville, and the pastor’s 
wife is the assistant pastor. Any child of 
Greenville between the ages of seven and 
sixteen ean be received into membership on 
showing a desire to lead a Christian life. 
All candidates for membership must be 
passed upon by the executive committee and 
approved by the Board of Contro), which is 
the executive committee of the big church. 
As the members reach sixteen, letters will be 


_ given them to any church that they choose, 


provided they have shown themselves worthy 
ef them. The children’s church raises its 
own funds, and has voted to rent two pews 
‘in the church for the use of its members, thus 
contributing to the support of the big church.” 


“Do you believe in the ‘calamity of con- 
version’ as it has been called ? ’”’ 

“Yes, if the calamity has gone before which 
renders conversion necessary. But we aim to 
remove its necessity by removing the chances 
of that preceding calamity. We want to pre- 
vent children from ever becoming alienated 
from God and the church.” 

“How many have you on your roll?” 

“We started with fifteen applications for 
membership Dee. 21, 1902, and had at Easter 
107. These are only applications as yet, for 
the church has not been formally recognized. 
We expect to call a council to recognize it as 
a children’s church.” 

“Do you recognize any effects in character 
as yet?” 

“Yes, very plainly. The children take a 
new pride in the church and are not ashamed 
of being known as Christians. There was 
Before the children’s church was 
organized he was beginning to say, ‘O, the 
church is no good! It is a “‘sissy” affair.’ 
Now he feels that he belongs to it and has an 
interest in it.” 

** What effect does it have on the relation of 
the children to the big church?” 

* Good. Some of the members of the chil- 
dren’s church were already members of the 
big church, and others are ready to be trans- 
ferred at the next communion. Many chil- 
dren attend both services.” 

It should be added that a number of the 
children come from other churches. A Chil- 
dren’s Church Postal Telegraph Company has 
been organized, with a full service of messen- 
gers to carry a telegraphic invitation to the 
services of the children’s church to every 
child in Greenville open to such an invitation. 
The evening serviee follows closely upon that 
of the children’s church, and the children’s 
surpliced choir takes part in that also. 

Here are the resolutions of the members of 
the children’s church: 

I will go to church, rain or shine. 

I will bring some one with me when I can. 

I will do my best to be polite to all and to get 
acquainted. 

I will not speak evil of my friends or do them 
harm in any way. 

I will not feel myself to be better than others 
or be jealous of them. 

I will speak a good word for my church and for 
religion at every opportunity. 

I will stand by the pastor and officers of the church, 

I will give something every month towards the 
support of the church. 


I will strive in every way I know to live a Chris- 
tian life. 


I wonder what chance these resolutions 
would have of serious adoption in most 
churches composed of members’ of a larger 


growth. And, by the way, would not the 
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task of many a pastor be lightened, and the 
future of many a church brightened, if the 
deacons, deaconesses, choir, and leaders of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society and the missionary 
societies had had a little preliminary training 
ina children’s church? Perhaps they would 
get some of the small-boyishness worked out 
of them which too often survives to vex the 
peace of Zion. 

Of course the real test of the experiment 
will come with years. Will it bridge the 
gulf between childhood and manhood re- 
ligion? Will it remove the hiatus between 
the Sunday school and the church? Has it 
staying qualities? And then comes the ques- 
tion, How many pastors have Mr. Curtis’s 
skill in winning and holding boys and girls, 
and wives who can support them as Mrs. 
Curtis has done? Here may be an additional 
argument for the assistant pastorate. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


INCE the announce- 
ment of our reduced 
price sale a few 

weeks ago, several 
hundred p eces of goods 
have been closed out. 
There is still a rich as- 
sortment, but you must 
act uickly if you wish 
to take Rdvantaxe of this 
sale. Suits and Skirts, 
made to order (nothing 
ready-made) at one-third 
reduction from our cata- 
logue prices; perfect in 
style, shape and work- 
manship. 


Handsome Suits and Eta- 
mine Costumes $6.67, 
former price $10. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 

$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
$30 Suits reduced to $20. 

Rainy-Day, Walking and 
Dressy Skirts in the new- 
est models, $3.34, former 
price $5. 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. fia 

$10 Skirts reduced to j 

$6 67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

Reduced prices on Jackets, Traveling Dresses, etc. 

All letters of inquiry are answered by women 
fashion experts, who are in a position to make many 
helpful suggestions in the way of styles or combina- 
tions to suit the taste or figure of those who do not 
wish to rely solely on their own judgment. Orders 
are filled with the greatest promptness, very often 
in three days’ time. 

Catalogue, samples and reduced price list will be 
sent free. Every garment guaranteed to fit and 
please you. If it does not, send it back promptly 
and we will pone sAeles money. Be sure to ask for 
Catalogue No. 


NATIONAL ie AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Every genuine Hartshorn shade 
roller has the autograph signa- 
ture of Stewart Hartshorn on 
label. 


Ask your dealer for the 


IMPRGVED HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 

No tacks required to attach shade. 

Woop ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 


The 


Minutes that 


make the Days, 
that make Ken 


Years, are 


teh tul ly’ told 


stele 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. 
Alljewelers have Elgin Watches. *“Time- 
makers and Timekeepers,” an ilius- 
trated history of the watch, sent free 
upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co. 
ELGIN, Itt. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Sacraments in the New 
Testament * 


A course of lectures delivered last win- 
ter in Glasgow College on the Kerr foun- 
dation is here given us in permanent form. 
The author attempts to find the mind of 
Christ, and thus meet two tendencies that 
are becoming most influential—the Rit- 
ualistic overestimation and the higher 
eritic’s underestimation of the sacra- 
ments. The unreasonableness of the lux 
mundi circle of writers is in first making 
the sacramental principle as wide as the 
universe, including in its sweep music and 
art, all relations of nature to spirit, and 
then making it so high and narrow as to 
unchurch all Christians who do not stand 
in a fixed line. The challenge of the in- 
stitutional authority of the ordinances 
coming from the direction of critical 
scholarship is met by a fair and skillful 
discussion of the canonicity and historic- 
ity of the sources. Some interesting im- 
plications from the views of Wendt and 
Harnack on the Johannine problem are 
delicately set forth. No ground is found 
for the view that Paul transformed the 
primitive doctrine of baptism, but his 
figurative references to the rite only show 
that its validity does not depend on its 
mode, Paul’s doctrine of the Supper 
harmonizes with Jesus’ original intention, 
and John does not carry the doctrine be- 
yond the Pauline standpoint, for all who 
have any regard for historical considera- 
tions must reject the views of both the 
High Churchmen and advanced critics on 
the passage on the Bread of Life. The 
work is a model of conservative scholar- 
ship and a helpful means of putting any 
one into sympathetic relation with the 
subjects treated. 


A Study of Browning 


It was a happy choice which put the 
Browning volume? of the English Men of 
Letters series into the hands of Mr. 
Chesterton. It is the story of a modern 
by a modern ; of the most individual, not 
to say willful, of the greater English 
poets by one who is not only a sound 
critic but who has a welcome for willful 
individualities and a delighted mind in 
the observation of the ways of the world. 
We have not seen recently a more de- 
lightful study of character and poetic 
attainment. The author carries the in- 
terest and usually the judgment of the 
reader with him to the end. 

Two points will especially interest our 
readers in connection with the work of 
Browning—the questions of his obscurity 
of style and of his thought upon the mat- 
ters of religion. For the first Mr. Ches- 
terton suggests quite simply, but suffi- 
ciently, that Browning’s defects of lucid- 
ity come from his taking for granted that 
the reader is as much possessor of his 
knowledge as himself and can leap with 
him across a dozen steps of the progress 
of thought to come sooner to the conclu. 


The Kerr 
430, 


* The Sacraments in the New Testament. 
Lectures for 1903, Wy Rev. John C. Lambert. pp. 
Chas. Scribmer’s Sons. Imported. £3.50 net. 


+ Robert Browning, by G. 
Macmillan Co. 75 cents net. 


K. Chesterton. pp. 207. 


sion, The style is the man. If Brown- 
ing is obscure, it is a defect of his quality 
and he wrote as he deliberately chose to 
write. Hecalls attention in this connec- 
tion to the wide range of his experiment 
and invention in metrical form, which 
not only proves the fresh interest with 
which he worked, but has enriched the 
language with new models of literary 
form. 

On the question of religion the biogra- 
pher is neither so full nor so frank. 
Browning—both the Brownings, in fact— 
startd with Milton as products of the life 
of the British Free Churches. Browning 
was an Independent and served as a 
church officer in the independent church 
of Florence. He was not a preacher, yet 
it is only by knowledge of the true 
thought of the Free Churches that his 
point of view can be understood. In jus- 
tice to the greatest of the modern English 
poets this should have been fully stated. 

The turning point of Browning’s other- 
wise uneventful life his biographer finds, 
rightly we think, in his assumption of 
the responsibility of carrying off an in- 
valid—a hopeless invalid, as her family 
believed—to be his wife against her 
father’s will and without his knowledge. 
The experiment succeeded, but what 
must the effect upon Browning’s own 
mind and upon his reputation have been 
if it had failed? A man could hardly 
consider the difficulties and possibilities 
and yet decide to act in such strange cir- 
cumstances without marked effects upon 
mind and heart. 


RELIGION 


Spiritual Power at ee by George Houy 
Sapien pp. 343, . Dutton & Co. 


An honest and comprehensive view of our 
Christian forces, machinery and work. The 
dynamics of prayer, preaching and song, social 
cleansing and popular education are treated 
as “spiritual by-products.” The unity of 
missions, foreign and home, is emphasized. 
After the supreme reason of loyalty is pre- 
sented, the secondary reasons for missions 
are well stated. The writer points out that 
the tone of the nineteenth century was inter- 
rogative, much the attitude of the disciples 
at the foot of the Mount of Transfiguration. 
The twentieth century will bring a new atti- 
tude toward material possessions. 
Earthly Discords and how to a Them, b 


Malcolm J. McLeod. pp. 216, H. Revell Oo. 
75 cents net. 


A velume of sensible, earnest and striking 
sermons. Without assenting to the publish- 
ers’ extravagant praise of the writer as a 
combination of the best qualities of Robert- 
son, Spurgeon, Maclaren, Parker and Beecher, 
one must give his work hearty commendation 
as an illustration of strong homiletic ability 
and as a message for the times which ought 
to be driven home by every possible means to 
men’s hearts. 
The First and Second Books of the Macca 


bees, edited by W. Fairweather. pp.188. J. B. 
Lippincott Co, 60 cents net. 


These and the other books of the Apocrypha 
should be part of the library of the Bible stu- 
dent. Comparison of them with the accepted 
historical books of the Bible is exceedingly 
instructive. 

rhe , corral & {te, by ¢ Rea E, Sangster. 

m. 

Hoptal and ae talks on themes of 
faith and the conduct of life, beautifully 
printed and with pretty ornamental borders 
to the pages. Mrs. Sangster’s contribution to 
the bettering of life and to Christian cheer 
finds a good example in this book. 


@ bey ) 
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More Bible wort, yithoy> 
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Harry Smith. re? 
York. 75 cen 
Stories from the Old and New Testaments 
told without names of persons or places, in- 
tended to stimulate the curiosity of readers to 
find in the Bible who is meant and where the 
events occurred which are narrated. They 
are well suited to their p instruct 
and entertain children on Sunday afternoons. 


FICTION 

cer eT doumhtan Mite S60" $1 50" « 
These stories of sea and shore are supposed 
to be spun by fishermen and coasters sitting 
evenings in a country store. They have the 
salt sea flavor, in the genuine dialect of the 
Massachusetts coast, and combine the shrewd 
sense, superstition and unconscious humor of 
New England sea captains. Most of these 
yarns have appeared in the Century, Harper’s 
and other magazines. 

Castle Omeragh, a F. ioe Moore. pp. 

404, D. ‘Appleton & 

There is plenty of odveleci and not a little 
mysticism in this [rish story. The hero, who 
goes to Boston to preach the doctrines of 
George Fox and is promptly shipped home 
again, proves to be the best fighter of all. 
The scene is the wild west of Ireland, the 
time that of Cromwell’s subduing of the land ; 
and Cromwell himself is pictured, though 
with involuntary respect, as a monster of 
cruelty. It is a spirited story with not a lit- 
tle humor and insight, and is free from the 
worst faults of the historical school. 

SOL Harpers Bros, G60, ee 
Fifteen short tales, cnpiathi scenes in the 
days when we had a genuine frontier. They. 
are grouped around the part played by an 
Episcopalian missionary in the “ winning of 
the West.” They abound in “hold-ups,” 
desperadoes, savages, gambling-hells, “ Judge 
Lynech’s courts.” They are not, however, 
wholly sensational, and the preservation of 
a certain key throughout enables one to ex- 
tract from the pages much hope for the higher 
life in the roughest parts of the nation. Per- 
haps the best sketch is a romance of the navy, 
which is a real contribution to the literature 
of the Civil War. 

i Sees ai ta ee a F. W. Eldridge. pp. 
A thoroughly disagreeable mal of heartless 
ambition. The heroine is a moral degenerate 
in whom the desire for social leadership has 
taken the place of all worthy and natural 
sentiments and ERIS 


The Mystery re ey 
ont Ne Neilson Sghune ta pp. Ys12 Page Py: oe. 


An interesting and highly improbable — 
of the disappearance and discovery of 

who seemed the victim of bad luck. Pleasing 
amusement for an idle hour. 


An Adventurous Quest, by Laura 8. 
ed pp. 405. Luthe ran Pi olieation Sock. 


A college course with its pleasures and temp- 
tations is entertainingly described and with a 
high Christian purpose. There is good vari- 
ety of character, and the book, if not in the 
highest style of art, will prove both interest- 
ing and helpful to young people. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Fee ea ay ep nity aie EE. Daten 

& Co. $3.00 net. 
Although prophesying the ascendency of 
American speculative thought, this book is 
really a criticism of Professor James’s Gif- 
ford lectures, indirectly indicating his failure 
in estimating spiritual and metaphysical val-— 
ues. It gives us an independent rethinking 
along the lines laid down by Aristotle and 
his first great interpreter, Hegel; a genuine 
re-examination of the old problems of 
sophical criticism and construction. It is the 
author’s contention that modern 
bas a limited standpoint, the events of a 


gle sou! considered merely as events be typ 


pen. This is only the borderland of the re- 
gion in whichi;we have to seek for reality. 


ay 


4 July 1908 


Metaphysical study alone can show us that 
the ultimate nature of reality is this everyday 
world molded by an all-embracing intelligence. 
With this inner or essential teleology, this 
truth of the world as a self-realizing idea, Dr. 
Haldane keeps his predecessor within the 
range of his guns throughout. 

Experimental Psychology and Culture, As 


George Malcolm stratton, Ph.D. pp. 3381 
Maemillan Co. $2.00. 


The author leads us through laboratory psy- 
chology, aids us to investigate facts of mind 
with brass instruments, and yet convinces us 
that our studies all have spiritual implica- 
tions. Heshows us that he has simply pointed 
out a better way of doing what men have 
always done with their eyes and memory, 
and that the new method is no mysterious 
device of materialism. The respective merits 
of the two theories of parallelism and inter- 
actionism are discussed, and the admission 
made that the acceptance of either doctrine 
is premature. The writer by his illustrations 
in the psychie field has succeeded in bringing 
his argument clearly within the reach of all. 
The Basis of Morality, by Arthur Schopen- 


hauer, translated by Arthur B. Bullock. pp. 
285. MaemillanCo. $1.25. 


An adequate translation of the German’s prize 
essay of 1840, with an introduction by the 
Cambridge professcr. It is real'y a magnify- 
ing glass for Kant, his doctrine of freedom 
being accepted, although his doctrine of con- 
science is refuted. The imagery and irony 
of the original is exceptionally well reproduced 
in English prose. 

Why the Mind has a Body, by gine C. A. 

Strong. pp. 355. Macmillan Co. $2.5 
The real contribution of this book is in its 
second part where the autbor works out in 
detail the metaphysical premises of his ulti- 
mate theory of why mind and body are con- 
nected at all, resting them on the triangular 
contest which he has surveyed in the opening 
chapters. His theory is genuinely monistic, 
holding to the organic nature of thought. 
Consciousness is not a by-produet of physical 
evolution. The universe in all its parts is 
mental in nature. All individual minds to- 
gether constitute a single system whose cor- 
tinuity and order are symbolized by the 
continuity and order of the physical world. 

The World and the any ay Augh Miller 

0. 


Thompson, LL. D. pp. s. Whitaker. 
75 cents. 


A third edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Workingman and Social Problems, by 
parang oe pp. 166. ¥.H. Revell Co. 75 
cepts ne : 


Written out of the experience of a mechanic 
educated by the public library into an East 
Side pastor. It wins the reader’s confidence 
by its grasp of actual conditions, and corrects 
many misconceptions. Life among the tene- 
ment dwellers is not lacking in romance. 
Most substitutes for the saloon leave out the 
question of the workingman’s human nature. 
The class spirit is being modified by appoint- 
ment of social secretaries. The attitude 
toward the church is changing significantly. 
The author has brought out many hopeful 
signs, 

The Oldest Codé of Laws in the World, by 


C. H. W. Jobns. pp.88. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
Imported. 75 cents net. 


_A translation of the recently recovered code 
of laws of King Hammurabi (Amraphel) 
which dates back to the time of Abraham and 
was the foundation of the later codes of the 
Euphrates Valley empires. The reader will 
note interesting points of similarity and dif- 
ference in comparing it with the laws of the 
Hebrews. There is a good index; for needed 
elucidations of some obscure passages we 
must look to later editions. 

The Art of Livin a new and improved 


Enso? version of the oe of Louis Cornaro. 
pp. 214, Wm. F, Butler, Milwaukee. 


A collection of four discourses of Louis Cor- 
naro, the Venetian gentleman, on The Tem- 
perate Life, with sketches of the Cornaro 
family. Louis Cornaro lived to a great age 
and recorded the reasons why, as he believed, 
his life was prolonged. Essays on the same 
subject are added, by Addison, Bacon and Sir 
Wiliam Temple. 

The American Standard Bookkeeping, High 


School “eon fag C. Curtiss. pp. 192. Am. 
Book Co. $1.0! 
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Youth of Famous Americans, by Rey. Louis 

egg pp. 302, Eaton & Mains. 50 cents 
Readable sketches of the early years of well- 
known public characters which young and old 
willenjoy. Dr. Banks has a pleasant, flowing 
style and only occasionally lets his rhetoric 
run away with him—as in his account of Mrs. 
Stowe, who “plucked gorgeous lilies and 
blazirg poppies and the blue corn flower in the 
hay field in the quivering heart of June.” From 
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that sentence one must gather that Dr. Banks 
is ignorant of botany and has never seen an 
American hayfield in June. 


Aphorisms, by Ivan Panin, 
Boston. 
Sententious glimpses or statements, often of 
commonplace truth or fact, or sometimes of 
misunderstanding. The religious sentences 
are best, the literary judgments amusingly 
astray. 


Alfred Bartlett, 


Book 


A biography of the late Dean Farrar is 
being prepared by his son, and is soon to be 
published. 


The author of Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden will issue in the fall a book called A 
Journey Reund Rugen. 


Of course Lady Rose’s Daughter is to be 
dramatized. It is said that Miss Barrymore 
may take the part of Julie le Breton. 


A volume of sermons preached by the la- 
mented Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends of the 
Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
will be issued soon. 


James Lane Allen has changed the title of 
his forthcoming nc vel from Crypts of the Heart 
to The Mettle of the Pasture, which is cer- 
tainly more cheerful. 


The biography of the late John Fiske, com- 
piled partly from his documents and letters, 
and with many illustrations, is among the 
interesting books in preparation. 


A Chicago bookseller believes that a copy 
of the Oxford Bible now owned by him once 
belonged to Queen Elizabeth. The signature 
which it contains is generally accepted as 
genuine. 


An antique volume, the Nuremberg Chron- 
icles, has just crossed the water to be added 
to a private Chicago library. It was printed 
in 1493, and tells of the discovery of America 
as an item of news. 


The Queen’s Quair, Maurice Hewlett’s new 
romanee, is to be published serially before 
appearing in book form. ‘“ Quair”’ Mr. Hew- 
lett explains means a little book, and the 
Queen is the tragic Mary of Scots. 


London follows the example of Paris and 
now issues a half-penny daily paper for 
women. It is odd that one has not appeared 
before this time in the United States, which 
prides itself on its advanced ideas for women. 


In the wake of the great Wesley celebration, 
June 28, will come Quiller-Couch’s novel, 
Hetty Wesley, said to be practically a life of 
Wesley under the guise of fiction. The Mac- 
millan Company announces its publication in 
the early fall. 


After an absence of twenty-five years, 
Henry James is returning tothe United States 
for a long stay, with the intention of writing 
afterwards of his experiences and impres- 
sions of the country. Let us hope it will be 
more flattering than Daisy Miller. 


The King of Italy has presented President 
Roosevelt with a sumptuous copy of Dante’s 
Divina Commedia, and twenty volumes of the 
war reports of Prince Eugene of Savoy. On 
learning of Mr. Rooseveit’s admiration for 
Prince Eugene, Kirg Victor Emanuel imme- 
diately began preparations for sending the 
gift. 


In the prodaction of nine p pular novels, 
of which 1,600,000 copies were sold, a statis- 
tician estimates that 2,000,000 pounds of paper 
were employed. The paper is made from 
wood pulp, and as one spruce tree yields 
about 500 pounds of paper, these nine novels 
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destroyed 4,000 trees. 
sacrifice ? 


Were they worth the 


The generous firm of Ginn & Co. presents, 
gratis, to the visiting members of the National 
Education Association, a souvenir Boston 
Guide-Book prepared for this purpose by the 
well known authority, Mr. Edwin M. Bacon. 
It is noteworthy for its fine presswork and 
total absence of advertising. A popular edi- 
tion may be purchased by the public at large. 


Americans who are haying the opportunity 
to hear one of England’s great preachers will 
be interested in City Temple Sermons, by 
R. J. Campbell, soon_to be issued by the 
Revells. This is the first of a series to be 
called The International Pulpit. Among oth- 
ers who. will contribute volumes are W. L. 
Watkinson, J. W. Dawson, N. D. Hillis and 
G. C. Lorimer. 


Henry Harland, author of The Cardinal’s 
Snuff Box, must like his native country better 
than he thought, for, after eleven years in 
England and his favorite Italy, during which 
he looked askance at New England’s erratic 
climate, he finally decided to visit us last win- 
ter, and now, undiscouraged by his first trip, 
will soon be here again. It’s pretty hard to 
give up being an American. 


Among the tempting books mentioned on 
the Scribners’ “tentative list’? for next fall 
are Senator Hoar’s Autobiography, Sidney 
Lee’s Lowell Lectures, a book by Professor 
Knox of Union Seminary, based on his Na- 
thaniel Taylor lectures, entitled The Direct 
and Fandamental Proofs of the Christian 
Religion; and stories by Edith Wharton, 
W. W. Jacobs, John Fox and C. T. Brady. 


An anarchist’s library, stated to be the most 
complete in existence, has just been purchased 
by Columbia University for a nominal sum. 
It consists of books, pamphlets, newspapers, 
broadsides and photographs and autograph 
letters of notorious anarchists of all countries. 
A document of especial interest is a death 
warrant, informing the inner circle of the pro- 
posed assassination of President Carnot of 
France. 


The Boston Public Library offers a long list 
of books, other than fiction, which may be 
taken for the three summer months, thus giy- 
ing not only those who sojourn in the country, 
but those who stay at home, the privilege of 
a leisurely examination of books in active 
demand in the winter months. Progressive 
libraries are realizing that their first aim 
should be not collection but the wide circula- 
tion of books. 


People are talking of an Irish literary re- 
vival. The Irish poet, W. B. Yeats, better 
known in his own country and England than 
in America, is brought to our notice by three 
books recently published by the Macmillan 
Company, who announce a fourth to appear 
soon. This last is a collection of poems, and 
the former are volumes of essays and an Irish 
play. His sister has started the Dun Emer 
Press in Dublin, after the plan of the Kelms- 


eott work, doing her own printing. on pure 


Jrish linen paper. Her first book will be Mr. 
Yeats’s In the Seven Woods, the poems above 
referred to. 
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An Experiment in the New’ 


By Rev. A. 


Men advance in knowledge and power 
by making trials. So do governments. 
They do not exempt themselves from 
this law by placing themselves con- 
sciously under the guidance of God. His 
providence is a process of training. Men 
misread the Bible who find it teaching 
them that by trusting Him they are at 
once freed from experiments and fail- 
ures. It is through these, not through 
immunity from them that God leads men 
and nations to success. The Israelites 
were borne along by the law of inward 
growth and the pressure of outward con- 
ditions from the period of the judges to 
that of the monarchy. The writer of 
their history sees in the way they pro- 
ceeded, a rejection of God. We may not 
question that judgment, but to have re- 
mained as they were would have been to 
court failure. They learned how to live 
by experiments that ripened into experi- 
ence. We have to learn in the same 
school. Their experiments in changing 
their government shows us: 

1. An imperfect beginning. ‘‘Ye have 
this day rejected your God,” said Samuel, 
the judge; ‘‘ Now therefore present your- 
selves before God”’ and choose your king. 
They did it by lot. Thus they made the 
choice their own, yet threw the responsi- 
bility on God. We have outgrown that 
method. Imagine a gathering of repre- 
sentatives of states of the Union, and the 
state which drew the lot drawing one of 
its counties by lot, and so on down through 
the town and the family to the individual. 
In the judgment of American citizens 
that method would appear to be far less 
under the guidance of God than the intel- 
ligent selection of candidates by chosen 
men of different political parties and the 
election of one of them by ballot. But 
the lower method had to prevail through 
many centuries that we might know a 
better way of government. And the proc- 
ess was a school in which God was the 
teacher. 

2. A primitive reason for confidence. 
When the man on whom the lot had 
fallen had been brought out from his hid- 
ing place, the old leader pointed as proof 
that he was God’s choice to the fact 
that he was the tallest, handsomest man 
among them. The people accepted the 
evidence, and shouted, “‘Long live the 
king.”” But when the experiment had 
failed and the old judge was about to 
choose another man for the same reason, 
the thought came to him from God— 
** Look not on his countenance, or on the 
height of his stature.” The first experi- 
ment had taught him something, and the 
people would learn it, too. It was “that 
man looketh on the outward appearance, 
but Jehovah looketh onthe heart.” That 
was a lesson they could not have received 
merely by a communication in words 
from God. They had to learn it through 
experience with Saul. 

3. A fragmentary law. Samuel had 
told the people the manner of a king, 
and his statement has been preserved to 
us {1 Samuel 8: 11-18). It was far from 
idea), far below what has been realized 
by kings since then. He told them, also, 
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the manner of the kingdom, the law by 
which it should be governed. What that 
law was we do not know. The record 
says it was written in a book. But we 
know by the history of the people who 
lived under it that it was lacking in 
many ways. It had to be. Law is no 
less the fruit of human experience than 
it is the utterance of the will of God. 
Even the Ten Commandments are far 
behind the Sermon on the Mount. 

4 Assurance of successful inauguration 
of the new government on partial grounds. 
The new king bore himself well. He met 
in silence the challenge of worthless fel- 
lows who refused to acknowledge his 
authority. He proved his title by or- 
ganizing an army and winning a mag- 
nificent victory over the Ammonites. 
He made his title good by refusing to 
take revenge on those who had treated 
him with contempt. So the judge and 
the people crowned him at Gilgal with 
solemn ceremonies and with great re- 
joicings. But the experiment had only 
just begun. The real test came, not by 
measuring his self-restraint, nor his skill 
in organizing an army nor his bravery in 
battle, but through his choice between 
obeying the command of God and pleas- 
ing himself and his people. Then the 
choice of the people was shown to be a 
mistaken choice. The writer of the rec- 
ord expresses it even’to the extent of 
saying that Samuel was angry and that 
God declared himself disappointed in 
Saul. 

The important fact which appears in 
the story is that the way of government 
had to be learned by the nation through 
experiment. God was in it, though it 
turned out badly for the time. Heshared 
the disappointment of his people. He 
had been patient with their impatience 
when they wanted a king. He was pa- 
tient with their disappointment when 
they found that their king was not what 
they had expected that God would give 
them. 

We are each learning self-government 
through experiments: and when some of 
these disappoint us in their results, and 
we reproach ourselves for failure, almost 
ready to give up hope, God is encourag- 
ing us and opening the way for us to try 
again. It is true now as always that 
“through many tribulations we must en- 
ter into the kingdom of God.” But if we 
go through the tribulations with eyes fixed 
on God we shall get into his kingdom. 
The vision of those who have come 
through is one of the most glorious in 
the Bible and it is surely to be realized 
[Rev. 7: 14]. 

Oar nation is making experiments, is 
taking up new burdens and the govern- 
ment of peoples alien to us by blood and 
traditions. Some good men see in every 
mistake and failure sufficient evidence 
that the nation is going to ruin, and 
reason for pleading that the country 
shall try to retrace its steps and get back 
into the former times and ways. This 
story of Israel’s first choice of a king 
may help to assure us that though we 
seem to some to have rejected God he 
has not deserted us, but that he is lead- 
ing us through experiment into experi- 
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ence which will enable us to do well the 
tasks that must be done and that he 
seems to have appointed us to do for 
mankind. 


A Sabbath on the Equator 


BY REV. E. E. STRONG, D. D. 
Member of the American Board Deputation to Africa 


Not that we saw that remarkable line 
which in our earliest school days we sup- 
posed was distinctly visible by any who tray- 
eled so far and were bold enough to cross it. 
Indeed, we were not actually upon it, though 
the captain said we were near it, when the 
sun rose upon as beautiful a morning as it 
ever looked upon since it shone through the 
mists of primeval chaos. We had been sail- 
ing for over a week upon one of the more 
than fifty ‘‘castles’” which a canny Scotch 
company sends, week by week, from London 
to South Africa. The sea was smooth and 
the sky cloudless, but the fresh breez, which 
had been blowing since we entered the trop- 
ics, tempered the heat so thit the air was de- 
licious. Though the surroundings were un- 
usual, the whole scene was inspiring, and the 
thought that ‘‘the sea is his, and he made it,’” 
gave a new Call to praise and prayer. 

As on all British steamers, the practice on 
the ‘‘castle line” fleet is to use the English 
Church service; and if there is no clergyman 
of that church present, then the captain or 
one of the officers reads the prescribed ritual, 
omitting such portions as are deemed appro- 
priate only for the “priest.” But our cap- 
tain, suffering from a cold, asked help from 
one of the several ministers not of the Estab- 
lished Church who were present, and having 
coached him as to the order of lessons and 
psalms and collects (albeit he himself had to 
be told where the book of Numbers was), the 
whole service was conducted by a Congrega- 
tional minister from Massachusetts who per- 
haps failed to catch all the points of the lit- 
urgy, but who did not fail to give the bene- 
diction as he has long given it among those 
who have regarded him as properly ordained. 
It should be said that the service was crowded, 
the responses were hearty and the singing 
really fine. For these Britishers know how 
to sing. 

But the service of this equatorial Sabbath 
that is most worthy of mention was that of 
the evening. Through the kindness of the 
captain, the whole space of the deck about 
the main hatch was fitted up with benches 
and electric lights, and we were permitted 
to hold whatever kind of service we pleased. 
There must have been between four and five 
hundred persons present. A large portion of 
them being third-class passenger?, of whom 
there are about 600 on board, most of them 
going as emigrants to South Africa. There 
are Swedes and Norwegians and Russians 
as well as English, a fine looking company 
of men and women taken altogether. 

The service was polyglot, for after a hymn 
in English, the Norwegians sang very sweetly, 
with the aid of guitar and a flute, hymns which 
though in what to most of us was an unknown 
tongue, were manifestly Christian. Among 
our company there are eight missionaries of 
the French Evangelical Society who are on 
their way to their stations among the Barotse, 
on the Zimbesi River, and they sangin French 
a stirring hymn of praise and devotion. Rey. 
Messrs. Wilder and Ransom and their wives, 
returning to their work In South Africa, sang 
in Zulu, and Mrs. Wilder moved all hearts by 
her rendering of the hymn, “ Ye must be born 
again. ” 

But the service was not all song. The 
Scriptures were read, with brief oaneey 
and prayers were offered, Rey. Adolph Ji 
spoke of the labors and results of their 
mission among the Barotse, and Dr. Presa 
gave some excellent counsels to those 
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tian character and to have an eye constantly 
towards the natives whom they might help to 
a better life. 

The whole company listened with earnest 
attention and gave hearty responses, and we 
eannot help cherishing the hope that lasting 
impressions were made by this unique service. 

An hour later, when all was quiet, we went 
to the upper deck and looking straight astern 
we saw the Northern Bear and the Dipper, 
and, close down to the horizon, the North Star. 
Then, facing about, we saw directly over our 
prow the beautiful Southern Cross. Only 
when well within the tropics can these heay- 
enly bodies be seen at the same hour. The 
north and the south seemed to meet together, 
and the world in its two extremes was made 
one under the Sign of the Cross. The sight 
Was one to make yet more memorable our 
Sabbath on the equator. 


Mr. Swett’s Retirement 


The many friends of Mr. Charles E. Swett 
will regret to learn that he has resigned his 
position as purchasing and publishing agent 
of the American Board, to take effect July 1. 
He has been with the Board for seventeen 
years, and during this long period has become 
intimately acquainted with the several hun- 
dred missionaries of the Board, and won 


many warm friends because of his constant 
attention to the many details of purchasing 
and forwarding to nearly every part of the 
globe, almost every article used in a home, 
school, or college. 

During these many years Mr. Swett has 
rarely if ever been absent a day from his cffice 
on account of sickness and his face has, 
therefore, become very familiar to all at the 
Congregational House. He retires with the 
kindly regard of those who have known him 
best in his daily work, and all wish him suc- 
eess in whatever work he may decide to take 
up. We understand that Mr. Swett will en- 
joy a well earned rest during the summer at 
his home at Winchester, Mass., and that the 
Board will not at present appoint any one to 
fill his position. 


Education 


Beloit is to have a $50,000 library from 
Andrew Carnegie. One of the graduates, 
Miss Elizabeth Eaton, daughter of President 
Eaton, received the fine arts prize and di- 
vided with a classmate the prize awarded for 
the most excellent Commencement oration. 
Ground was broken for a $40,000 gymnasium. 


Tabor College graduated thirteen students 
from the academy, eight from tbe college and 
nine from the conservatory of music. Presi- 
dent Gordon, who has accepted the presidency 
of Howard University, Washington D. C, 
will remain at the helm a while. Tabor prides 
herself that four men called to college presi- 
dencies have been her sons—Todd of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, McClelland of Knox, 
Hughes of Ripon and Gordon of Howard. 
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their material gains, but to maintain a Chris-. 


President Morley delivered the baccalau- 
reate at Fargo, upon The Supremacy of the 
Spiritual. A class of ten graduated from the 
college; two from the Conservatory of Music; 
eleven from the preparatory department. 
Rey. G. S. Rollins delivered the Commence- 
ment address upon Practical Idealism. Rev. 
J. P. Kerr, Ph. D., spoke before the Chris- 
tian Associations. Arrangements are being 
made to secure a music hall, as the department 
is crowded out of its present quarters. 


Ripon had a successful Commencement. 
Professor Scott of Chicago Seminary addressed 
the students on the Conquering Power of 
Christianity. The Greek Deparment ren- 
dered a play in Greek before an audience fill- 
ing the Opera House. The vacancy in. the 
professorship of music has been filled by the 
appointment of Prof. F. F. Meier. Under 
President Hughes’s administration buildings 
and equipment have been much improved 
during the past year. Alumni are loyally sup- 
porting him, and northern Wisconsin is feel- 
ing the effects of the college’s prosperity and 
idealistic influence. 


One of the unusual outward events at Am- 
herst was the laying of the corner stone of a 
fine new observatory which is to realize the 
dreams of Prof. David P. Todd who had 
worked assiduously in behalf of it. The cere- 
monies in connection with its initiation were 
of a character befitting the undertaking. The 
retirement on account of severe physical pros- 
tration of Prof. H. Humphry Neill, for many 
years the head of the department of English 
literature, is greatly regretted and action was 
taken both by the facultyandthe alumni. He 
will now be made professor emeritus. Many 
graduates owe to him the birth of their first 
literary impulses. He taught with an enthu- 
siasm and insight not always found in the 
teachers of his generation and his personal 
loveableness re. enforced his work in the class- 
room and bound his pupils to him strongly. 
The death of the treasurer Joseph W. Fair- 
banks, on the day after Commencement, at the 
age of sixty-two, after a wearying illness, takes 
away a man who has rendered large and 
varied service in educational lines. For sey- 
eral years he was principal of Williston Sem- 
inary, Easthampton, and for the last seven 
years he has been the efficient treasurer of the 
college. 

At Straight University, New Orleans, ten 
graduated from the normal and college pre- 
paratory, and two received the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity from the theological de- 
partment. The sermon before the religious 
societies, by Rev. H. H. Proctor of Atlanta, 
Ga., and his lecture on the Black Man’s Bur- 
dep, and the address of Rev. F. W. Sims of 
Memphis, Tenn., before the literary societies, 
were efforts of unusual merit. The develop- 
ment of the institution, in recent years, along 
practical lines has been noteworthy. The 
sewing department now includes millinery, 
and both are in great favor. A cooking de- 
partment, added last year, has awakened 
great interest. The idea is to meet the great 
demand in the city, whose colored population 
is upwards of 80,000, and to prepare the girls 
for the duties of home and family life. To 
realize this aim, however, a girls’ home is 
necessary. As the attendance is now about 
750, the good which such a home can do can 
hardly be exaggerated. The trustees of the 
Slater Fund, appreciating this need, acting 
through the secretary, Dr. Buttrick, have just 
appropriated $500 toward this enterprise, on 
condition that an equal sum be raised by the 
university during the year. Any gifts, how- 
ever small, will be greatly appreciated. Re- 
mittances may: be made to Mr. E. C., Little. 


Ex-Lieutenant Governor Lee of Missouri, 
recently proved venal and forced to resign, 
now states that among other offenses he ac- 
cepted large sums from the Sugar Trust and 
the Tobacco Trust for writing articles and 
pamphlets favorable to their interests. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Disappointing Sunday School 
Editorial Assoctation 


I quite agree with the general tenor of your 
editorial in your issue of last week in regard 
to the meeting of the Sunday School Editorial 
Association at Clifton, June 18. Iam aware 
that we have a large country that includes a 
large number of Bible school workers. Com- 
posed as they are of the various branches of 
the Christian Church, there must be a vari- 
ance of ideas in regard to lessons taught. At 
the same time a large portion of workers in 
the Eastern section of the country, at least, 
feel the need of some change in our lessons, 
and they were much disappointed in the action 
of the convention at Denver in regard to this. 
With the approval that came from many sec- 
tions of the country of the meeting held at 
Chicago definite action was expected of ap- 
proval by the lesson editors and publishers 
when they met at Clifton. I cannot but feel 
that unless some such action is taken in regard 
to the matter of our lessons the time is not far 
distant when there will be a lack of confi- 
dence in the work of the international body, 
and with that lack of confidence will come 
a movement for improvement outside of that 
body. I should very much regret this, for I 
feel that the harmony of Christian workers 
is essential to its success. At the same time, 
with the knowledgeand the light that are com- 
ing to all workers in spiritual matters, we can- 
not wait seven years to the end of the next 
course laid out for the international lessons 
for the improvement very much desired. The 
Bible school work for the last ten years has 
been in a line of constant improvement, but 
it seems to me, for the moment, it is blocked, 
and the opinion of some of our best and 
keenest workers is being ignored to an in- 
jurious extent. No man or set of men can 
block the work continuously, but they may 
do a great deal of damage for an intervening 
time. 

I am extremely sorry to have to speak with 
such a pessimistic view, for I believe the coun- 
try is ripe for optimism and encouragement, 
and the people are more and more ready for 
a broader and maturer view of things that 
pertain to Biblical and spiritual life. 

Cuinton P. 8. REMINGTON. 

Fall River, Mass, 


Not Now a Home Misstonaty 


In The Congregationalist of June 20, the 
editors say of the writer of the article on 
Home Missions West and East, that “he is 
now the pastor of a home missionary church 
in New England.” That is a mistake. The 
church of which I am now pastor is self-sup- 
porting. But it is surrounded by such home 
missionary communities as the article re- 
ferred to describes, and the needs of which it 
is attempting in some measure to supply. 

A. J. BAILEY. 


- Not Diminished in Numbers 


Your issue of June 6 contains a statement 
concerning my old Church of the Unity in 
Boston and of Mr. Collyer’s Unity Church in 
Chicago which is so wide of the fact that I 
know you would not willingly be responsible 
for the misstatement. When my old church 
property was sold about half of the church 
started a new organization on the edge of 
Brookline, so that the number of Unitarian 
churches in Boston was not decreased. My 
hearers came from widely-separated parts of 
Boston, and some of them naturally associated 
themselves with churches near their homes. 
Mr. Collyer’s church has not disbanded, and 
they are, he tells me, to rebuild. Asking of 
your courtesy that you will make this correc- 
tion, Iam sincerely yours, 

M. J. SAVAGE, 


New York. Church of the Messiah. 
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Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. C. D. Crane, Yarmouth; E. M. Cousins, Thomaston; E. R. Smith, Farmington; 


More and more it is becom- 
A Church Problem i> the custom of the vari- 
ous erders, secret and otherwise, to attend 
divine worship as a body, some Sunday in the 
year. Especially in the smaller places this is 
apt to interfere seriously with church work. 
To illustrate, in Norridgewock this spring for 
five successive Sundays various orders at- 
tended the Baptist church. The morning audi- 
ence at the Congregational church, usually 
about a hundred, was diminished to about 
thirty. Not only this, but it is the custom for 
the orders after service to visit the cemetery 
and decorate the graves of their deceased 
members, thus breaking into the Sunday 
school hour. Next year the orders will at- 
tend the Congregational church, and the Bap- 
tists will suffer. No doubt any pastor is glad 
to have an order attend church; but is it wise 
to give up aservice primarily for the worship 
of God for that which practically becomes the 
exalting of a human organization? Some 
churches hold these services in the afternoon. 
This is better, though it is an added strain on 
the strength of both preacher and people. 
If the orders would only come in the evening, 
it might help to solve the problem of the Sun- 
day evening service. 


Give the Laymen a Chance 


Already our churches are beginning to think 
of the next state mesting,at Farmington. It is 
said that this is to be made a laymen’s confer- 
ence. This recalls a sentence of Dr. George 
A. Gordon’s in his recent address in Boston, 
** The power of the laymen is the chief distinc- 
tion in our order.” Do we realize how far we 
fall short of that idealin Maine? At the con- 
feren 3e last year in Bath only eighteen laymen 
were present. It was a pitifal showing. Is 
there nothing in our conferences attractive to 
men? Or is it that they are not drawn to 
meetings which are for talking only? What- 
ever the reason, every church in the state 
ought to do its best to send a layman to Farm- 
ington. A larger lay element is the best 
remedy for shortcomings in our conferences. 


The Coming State Conference 


It meets at Farmington, Sept. 22-24, with the 
Old South Church, Twenty years have gone 
since the last meeting in Franklin’s shire 
town, justly famed for its schools and natural 
beauty. 

The program committee can present an 
attractive prospectus. The aim has been to 
touch the virile element of the churches. 
The Type of Life and Character Demanded 
by the Times will be discussed, largely by 
lay speakers, including men well known in 
legal, business and educational circles. Our 
Ministry to Young Men: What it is—What it 
ought to be, is another important topic. The 
Forward Movement will be given prominent 
place. President Woolley of Mt. Holyoke 
expects to give an address. Dr. Fenn of Port- 
land will preach. The benevolences will be 
presented by unusually good speakers. 

It is suggested that churches use their privi- 
lege of choosing one delegate to the meetings 
of the Maine Missionary Society and another 
to the conference. This arrangement permits 
each church to send its pastor and two mem- 
bers. The committee urges pastors to be at 
special pains to call early and frequent atten- 
tion to this meeting. It is hoped to make it to 
an unusual degree a men’s meeting. This, 
too, without infringing upon the time hitherto 
devoted to distinctively woman’s work, That 
more laymen ought to attend is seen from a 
study of recent conferences. Last year at 


H. W. Kimball, Skowhegan. 


Bath the 145 delegates were divided thus: 103 
ministers; twenty-four women; eighteen lay- 
men. 

Pastors should impress upon their strong 
laymen, of whom there are very many, the 
obligation to participate in this annual denom- 
inational meeting. E.R. Ss 


Pastoral Methods 


The Gardiner pastor has been aiming to consoli- 
date the entire work of the parish into three dis- 
tinct departments: The Worship League; The Stu- 
dents’ League; The Service League. The first in- 
cludes all organized forms of activity in maintain- 
ing public worship. The second covers the Sunday 
school, various clubs and debating societies; the 
last embraces various guilds for practical work 
and sociability. 


A GRADED SYSTEM OF BENEVOLENCE 


A unique plan of giving is reported from the 
church in Waterville. The primary department 
studies and works for the Children’s Home in 
Augusta. The intermediate girls’ classes aid the 
Girls’ Home in Belfast. The corresponding classes 
of boys concern themselves with Good Will Farm. 
The classes next above give tothe Maine Mission- 
ary Society. The adult classes give to kindergar- 
tens and industrial schools in foreign lands. This 
plan has developed much interest and increased 
the giving of all the classes, 


A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB IN THE AROOSTOOK 


Fort Fairfield has a flourishing young men’s club 
of sixty members. Forty of these belong to the 
senior department and the rest to the junior de- 
partment, for boys under fourteen. A gymnasium 
has been equipped in the church attic. Literary 
exercises are conducted weekly. It is hoped to 
erect a clubhouse soon. The training of the pastor, 
Rey. D. L. Wilson, at Union Seminary and Columbia 
University, evidently has not unfitted him for deal- 
ing with Aroostook boys. 


A MODERNIZED HALF SHEKEL 


The Farmington Church for five years has re- 
quested of all its members, resident and non-resi- 
dent, an annual membership offering to defray ex- 
penses incident to ecclesiastical fellowship, as dis- 
tinct from congregational. The sum asked is hardly 
more than nominal, only a quarter dollar, which is 
a practical equivalent to the ancient temple tax 
which Jesus himself paii. Yet by this simple form 
of fellowship recognition many distant members 
have been able to show tangibly their interest, and 
there are reasons for thinking that they have had 
this interest quickened. 8. 


A UNIQUE CHILDREN’S DAY ARRANGEMENT 


At the morning service in Island Avenue Chureh, 
Skowhegan, the people, on entering the church, 
found the smiling faces of children beaming down 
upon them. The pulpit furniture had been re- 
moved and the platform was filled with tiers of 
little children, shut in by a fence of flowers, while 
over them was the motto, “Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” Embowered as the little ones were 
with plants and singing birds, it seemed like a 
glimpse of heayen indeed, In the organ loft in the 
rear was a chorus of twenty older children, and 
the two choruses, one in front and the other in the 
rear, Singiag in unison furnished the morning’s 
music, BW. K. 


Summer Work in Home Mission 
Fields 


Four new fi-lds have presented themselves, and 
two, perhaps three, will be occupied this summer. 
They are interestiag studies. All have been“ burned 
over” at different times by more than one denomi- 
nation, but now are left to go to waste. One com- 
prising three townships, with nearly 900 people, 
seems to have been abandoned, though there are 
remnants of two organizations. 

Probably twenty students will work this summer 
in different parts of the state. One will preach in 
three places every Sunday and several others in 
two each, 

By special invitation of Secretary Hillman, Gen- 
eral Missionary Hague spoke at the New Hamp- 


shire Association on work in a lumber region which 
lies partly in Maine and partly in New Hampshire. 
His reception was most cordial, and the churches 
of the sister state pledged their share of the cost of 
the work. Cc. H. 


Comings and Goings in Portland 


On June 17, the thirty-second anniversary of the 
installation of Rev. A. H. Wright as pastor of St. 
Lawrence Church, a council of dismissal concurred 
in the action of church and parish accepting Mr. 
Wright’s resignation. Resolutions were adopted 
embodying warm appreciation of his work. Dr. J. A. 
Rondthaler, a Presbyterian minister of Chicago, 
was called to this pastorate, but, owing to pressure 
from his own church, has been obliged to decline. 

Dr. Smith Baker, who is to speak at the Denver 
Convention, at the instance of his church will extend 
his trip by going on to California, thence north, re- 
turning by the Canadian Pacific. 

Among supplies at Portland churches during the 
summer are Drs. Pleasant Hunter and A. P. Fos- 
ter, D.D, at Williston; Dr. J. G. Merrill, former 
pastor, at Second Parish; Drs. Dewey of Brooklyn 
and Teunis Hamlin of Washington, Rey. J. H. Sel- 
den, Greenwich, Ct.. and Drs. F. T. Bailey and 
J. L. Jenkins, former pastors, at State Street. 

A. F. E. 


A College Center 


The addition of seventeen church members made 
Children’s Sunday memorable in the old church at 
Brunswick, Me. Of these, thirteen joined on con- 
fession, seven young sons of representative families, 
promising that new working foree of which our 
country churches in particular are in so great need. 

Rev. A. A. Jump, who began his pastoral duties 
March 1, proves a winning no less than earnest 
worker, bringing the novel element of youth into a 
parish which has known only mature leadership 
since Rey. G. E. Adams began his ministry of forty 
years long ago. It is believed that “the church on 
the hill” will, more than ever before, prove worthy 
of its unique opportunity as a religious center for 
college and town. Mr. Jump goes abroad for a few 
weeks, but will be in his place in September, after a 
rest well-earned by constant and difficult labors in 
his new position. ™M. 


Resolutions Passed by Somerset 
Conference 


At the annual meeting of the conference in Solon 
the following resolutions after earnest discussion 
were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That we urge the various organizations 
conducting the missionary work of our denomina- 
tion to carry out the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Council. We believe that the National Coun- 
cil is the voice of the Congregational churches of 
the country, and that it should be heeded by those 
organizations which look to the churehes for their 
material and spiritual support. 

Resolved, That we urge our state conference to 
appoint a committee which shall carefully consider 
plans by which a closer union of the 
churches of the state may be effected, that these 
plans be presented to the Conference of 1904 for 
its consideration and that so much of the report as 
shall meet with the favor of the conference be re- 
ferred to the churches of the state for their ap- 
proval. 


The reverence paid to the old and revered 
Liberty Bell on its recent journey to Boston 
and back to Philadelphia has led to the sug- 
gestion that the fragment of Plymouth Rock, 
now encanopied at Plymouth, be sent on a 
journey through the country stimulating pa- 
triotism and giving opportunity for discussion 
wherever it goes of the principles and men 
with which it is identified historically. Nosuch 
discussion can be carried on without direct 
and indirect gain to ate aaa 
the ideal of spiritaal liberty and 
it embodies, The excursion should be care- 
fully guarded from having any 


collisions. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAO OGDEN RANKIN 


July 5, Sunday. The Two Sons.—Matt. 21: 

28-32, 

Connect this with what goes before. It is 
spoken directly to the priests and elders. His 
spell is upon them as they listen and they give 
the only possible reply. Then he convicts 
them out of theirown mouths. The most de- 
spised of all classes enter the kingdom while 
mere lip servants stand without. The door 
flies open at the touch of the repentant man, 
no matter how deeply he may have been de- 
filed with sin, but the call to righteousness 
woke no answering chord of longing in their 
hearts. 


July 6. The Vineyard.—Matt. 21: 33-46. 
This parable contains the answer to the 
question as to his authority. Mark the un- 
qualified assertion of the difference between 
the servants andthe son. Christ will not put 
himself on a level even with the greatest of 
the prophets. He stands in a unique relation 
to the Father and their determination to be 
rid of him is their final condemnation. More 
than most parables this may be applied in its 
details. Mark how it brings out the fore- 
thought and patience of God and the wasted 
opportunity of the Jews. Compare Isa. 5: 1 ff. 


July 7. The Wedding Garment.—Matt. 22: 

1-14, 

The historical element in the parable of the 
vineyard gives place here to an immediate 
application to the conditions of his own time. 
There are still the same elements of God’s 
offer, man’s rejection and the shadow of judg- 
ment. Here, too, the shadow of the final sepa- 
ration, which is always in Christ’s thought, 
is over the story. The king comes in to judge 
and casts out the presumptuous guest. Note 
that it is not sin which excludes—the guests 
were both bad and good—but presumptuous 
sin. The presumptuous guest is but one in 
the parable, but Christ adds a warning that 
there may be many in his case. Dante brings 
this out with terrible force in the Inferno, 
where most of the sufferers we meet were 
members of the visible church. 


July 8 God and Cesar.— Matt. 22: 15-22. 

Those who recognize Cesar’s law must not 
eoniplain of Ceesar’s tax. The cunning of the 
priests is no match for the clear thought and 
insight of Jesus. This belonged toa class of 
questions which he always declined to pass 
upon, Compare Luke 12: 14. 


July 9. The God of the Living.—Matt. 22: 

23-33. 

The proof of immortality is bound up in the 
covenant of God with his people. These men 
came to ridicule and were judged as they had 
judged. They were “gagged ’— put to silence 
and confusion before the people. Our life 
and its relations are to be transformed, not 


annihilated. “This mortal must put on im- 
mortality.” 
July 10. The Hinge of the Law.—Matt. 22: 


3440. 

Note the difference of method. The Jewish 
lawyers interpreted all things from the letter 
to the spirit, Christ begins with the spirit of 
love to God and man and applies it for the 
interpretation of the letter. This was a serious 
question answered seriously in words which 
were perfectly familiar to the inquirer. 


July 11. The Pharisees Put to Silence.— 
Matt. 22: 41-46. 

- That Messiah was David’s son they all be- 
lieved, but Jesus asks how he could be David’s 
son and receive the reverence due as Messiah. 
The only possible answer would have ac- 
knowledged both humility and glory of the 
Christ and opened the way for the Messianic 
claims of Jesus. Here end the attempts to 
get the better of him in words. Only the way 
of violence remained. 
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Record of 


Calls 


ALLEN, CHAS. F., to Germantown, Pa., where he 
has been at work for a year. Accepts. 

BARNES, STEPHEN G., to permanent pastorate at 
South Ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt., where he has been 
serving fora year. Accepts. 

BAYNE, JOHN J., Chicago Sem., to Geddes, S. D. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

BLAISDELL, JAS. A., Olivet, Mich., accepts call to 
chair of Biblical literature, Beloit Coll., Wis. 
He is the son of the late Professor Blaisdell of 
Beloit. . 

BUCK, JOHN W., Sedgwick St. Ch., Chicago, Lll., to 
Buffalo Center, Io., also to Gilbert Station. Ac- 
cepts the latter, and is at work. 

BUELL, SETH H., Yale Sem., to Ravenna, Neb. 
Accepts. 

BUTLER, FRANK E., Union Ch., 8. 
Mass., to S. Hadley Falls. 

CHALMERS, JAs., First Ch., Elgin, Ill., to the presi- 
dency of South Dakota Agricultural Coll. Accepts. 

CRANE, CHAS. D, formerly of Yarmouth, Me., ac- 
cepts position as field sec., C. E. work in Me., 
with headquarters at Waterville, beginning Sept. 1. 

DALZELL, GEO., Highland, Ill, to Roberts. Ac- 
cepts. 

EATON, WALTER S., Revere, Mass , to Normal and 
Industrial School, Orange Park, Fla. 

EpGAR, E. H., to Flagler, Col. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

tan NICHOLAS T., Escondido, Cal., to Whit- 
tier. 

FORBES, FRANK §&., to East Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., 
for one year. Accepts, and is at work. 

HAMILTON, Jos. S., Chicago Sem., to Poplar 
Grove, Ill. Accepts. 

HARPER, JAS. P., Greenwich, Mass., to Pittsfield, 
N.H. Accepts, to begin Sept. 1. 

KELSEY, HENRY H., Fourth Ch., Hartford, Ct., to 
presidency of Talladega Coll., Alabama. 

McELHINEY, CHAS. H., Princeton, Me., to Ash- 
land. Accepts. 

MourRRAY, E. O., Chicago, to Spring Valley, Ill. Ac- 
cepts. 

PURDUE, ROLAND W., Spring Valley, Ill., to Tel- 
luride, Col. Accepts. 

RAND, WILEDR, Hartland, Vt., to Jericho and Un- 
derhill, 

READ, JAS, L., Crested Butte, Col., to Littleton. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

RONDTHALER, J. A., Chicago, to St. Lawrence Ch., 
Portland, Me. Declines. 

SANDERSON, A.B., to Collbran, Col. Accepts. 

ST. CLARE, CHRISTOPHER C., Yale Sem., to Mor- 
risville, Vt. Accepts, and is at work. 

STEELMAN, J. N. (Bapt.), Sidney, N. Y., to Lake- 
wood and Ashville. 

TURNER, LEONARD A , Chicago, Ill., to Hennessey, 
Okl. 

WALLACE, DAVID, Lunenburg, Mass., to Marlboro, 
N.H. Accepts. 


Weymouth, 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARTHOLOMEW, NOYES O., o. Ohio Ave. Ch., 
Denver, Col., June 8. Sermon, Rev. Addison 
Blanchard ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Horace San- 
derson, John Page, W.C. Veazie, A. S, Bush. 

EBERT, WM. B., 0. Snyder Ave. Ch., Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 9. He is pastor at Blossburg, Pa. 

ENNIS, MERLIN, Yale Sem., 0. as missionary of the 
American Board to West Central Africa, En- 
deavor, Wis., June 16, Sermon, Pres, E. D. Eaton, 
D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. H. Chandler, 
W. M. Ellis and Drs. 8. T. Kidder, H. W. Carter 
and F, K. Sanders. 

FitcH, ALBERT P., i. First Ch., Flushing, N. Y., 
June 23, Sermon, Dr. 0. C. Hall; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. W. S. Woolworth, L. L. Taylor, 
L. R. Dyott, Drs. C. T. Baylis, J. H. Egbert, A. H, 
Plumb, J. A. French and Prof. J. E. Frame. 

JONES, SENECA, i. Crockett, Cal., June 12. 

LockE, Ros’? J., Chicago Sem., 0. June 19, Sharon, 
Wis , where he has been serving a year in con- 
nection with his studies, and where he continues 
as pastor. Sermon, Dr. G. R. Leavitt; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. S. P. Wilder, B. Royal Cheney, H. W. 
Carter, J. W. Wilson, F. M. Hubbell and J. W. 
Jordan. — 

Lona, J. HALL, o. Bethel, Vt., June 24. Sermon, 
Rey. Geo. E. Ladd; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. F. Whitney, G. W. Patterson and H. Nutting, 
M. D. 

Moorg, W. HOWARD, o. Liberty Ch., Trevor, Wis., 
June 23. Sermon, Rev. A. L. P. Loomis; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. W. Moore, F. L. Moore and 
R. B. Guild. Mr. Moore has acted as pastor at 
Trevor for three years, while studying at Chicago 
Sem., ard will continue his connection with the 
church, 


Resignations 


BLAISDELL, JAS. A., Olivet, Mich., to take effect 
Aug. 15. ‘i 

CURTIS, GILBERT A., W. Newbury, Vt. 

Jones, Epw. I., North Fairmount Ch., Cincinnati, 
O., closing seven years’ service. 

McELHINEY, CHAS. H., Princeton, Me. 

Moopy, CALVIN B., Danforth Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
to take effect Aug 31. 
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the Week 


ROGERS, Wm. O., Pond Creek, Okl., to take effect 
Aug, 1. He will take charge of interdenomina- 
tional work in the territory. 


Dismissions 


BUCKHAM, JOHN W., Crombie St. Ch., Salem, 
Mass., June 16, 

MacCouu, Joun A., North Ch., New Bedford, 
Mass., June 17, to take effect Aug. 31. 

TENNEY, H. MELVILLE, San José, Cal., June 16, 

WISWALL, ALEX., Upton, Mass., June 24, 

WRIGHT, ABIEL H., St. Lawrence Ch., Portland, 
Me., June 17. 


American Boatd Personals 


CAMPBELL, MADOLINE, now of Newton Hospital, 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., while not appointed 
as a regular missionary of the Board, has received 
its approval to go to Ahmednagar as head nurse 
in the hospital under the care of Ruth Hume, M.D. 

IRWIN, H. M., pastor of a Presbyterian church, 
Sapperton, B. C., graduate of Manitoba Univer- 
sity and the School of Theology in Manitoba Cok 
lege, has received appointment under the Board, 
and designated to the Western Turkey Mission, 
Also, his fiancée, MISS GENEVIEVE DUVAL, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. DuVal of Knox Presb. 
Ch., Winnipeg, Manitoba, a graduate of Manitoba 
University. Itis expected that these young people 
will be stationed at Cesarea. 

JONES, LAURA N., Riverside, Cal., formerly con- 
nected with an independent mission in China, but 
well known to the missionaries of the American 
Board, has been appointed a missionary of this 
Board and designated to the North China Mis- 
sion. 

LEE, REY. THEODORE STORRS, son of President 
Lee of Springfield, graduate of Amherst College 
and Union Seminary, has received appointment 
under the Board and designated to the Marathi 
Mission. Also his fiancée, Miss HANNAH HUME, 
daughter of Rev. Robert A. Hume of Ahmedna- 
gar, India, a graduate of Wellesley College, for 
one year instructor in East Northfield and now 
connected with city missionary work in New 
Haven. 

PAYNE, Miss JESSIE E., Watertown, S. D., has 
received appointment as a missionary of the 
Boa'd and been designated to the North China 
Mission in the expectation that she will fill an 
important vacancy in the Bridgman School for 
Girls at Peking. 

Post, DR. WILFRED M., son of Rev. George B. 
Post, M. D., of Beirut, Syria, graduate of Prince- 
ton University and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York, has been appointed mis- 
sionary of the Board and designated to the West- 
ern Turkey Mission in the expectation that he 
will be associated with William S. Dodd, M. D., in 
his successful medical work at Cesarea. 

Rick, Nina E., Los Angeles, Cal., a graduate of 
Pomona College, Claremont, 1903, has received 
appointment as a missionary of the Board, desig- 
nated to the Western Turkey Mission. 

WARD, MR. A. A., Odon, Ind.,a graduate from Yale 
in the class of 1903, has accepted an appointment 
as instructor in Jaffna College, Ceylon. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


Comstock, NEB., rec. 10 June, 15 members. Five 
denomivations represented in the membership, 

DENVER, CoL., OHIO AVE. CH., rec. 8 June, in con- 
nection with ordination of the pastor, Rev. Noyes 
O. Bartholomew. 

Fort WorRTH, TEx., rec. 8 June, 50 members. 
Pastor, Rev. Geo, W. Ray. 

LANE, 8S. D., rec. 7 June, 15 members. 

MAYBELL, COL. 

Material Gain 


CHENANGO FORKS, N. Y., Rev. H. A. Ottman, min- 
ister. Fifteen beautiful memorial windows, the 
gift of members of the church or congregation, 
were consecrated June 12. Among former pas- 
tors present were Rey. Messrs. Sam’! Johnson 
and J. W. Keeler. 

Sr. JOHNSBURY, VT., Sowth.—Parsonage pur- 
chased, to be ready Sept. 1 for occupancy by the 
new pastor, Rey. S. G. Barnes. 

TICONDEROGA, N. Y., Rev. W. H. Mousley, minis- 
ter. Debt raised on parsonage, which has been 
repaired and painted. Plans drawn for addition 
to church building, to provide ladies’ parlors, 
kitchen, pastor’s study, ete. 


Debts Paid 


AMESBURY, MASS., Main St., Rey. J. D. Dingwell, 
minister. $3,500. Mortgage and notes burned 
June 9. 

CLEVELAND, O., Franklin Ave., Rey. B. F. Boller, 
retiring pastor. $1,800 pledged to wipe out long- 
standing debt. 3 

LEAD, &. D., Rev. J. A. Solandt. Offering of $1,060 
pays all debts on church and parsonage. Chureh 
is now self-supporting. 


Suggestive Methods 


NAUGATUCK, OT., Rev. Sherrod Soule, minister, 
In using individual communion service, commu- 


Continued on page 38. 
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In and Around Boston 


A Sinking City 


Evidence enough has been furnished that 
Boston is slowly sinking to a level with the 
ocean to cause considerable talk about it by 
its citizens, and the commiseration of outsid- 
ers. Our offices and composing rooms being 
in the eighth story of the Congregational 
House, which is situated nearly on the top of 
Beacon Hill, and the estimate of depression 
being not more than one foot in one hurdred 
years, we feel confidence in assuring readers 
of The Congregationalist that they will lose 
nothing by sending in their subscriptions 
promptly. We shall continue to do business 
at the old stand as long as any of the present 
generation or their children survive. 


Nearly Pour Decades a Missionary 


On a recent evening a reception was held at 
Eliot Church, Boston, in honor of Miss Louise 
J. Rice, for thirty-eight years a missionary 
under the City Missionary Society, for most 
of that time in connection with Eliot Church. 
Miss Rice was an early graduate from Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary, and her work has been 
marked by consecration, z2al and faithful- 
ness. She has added much to the growth of 
the church, and all classes of people love her. 
Her record for last year included the making 
of 2,494 calls. After brief addresses by neigh- 
boring clergymen and Rey. D. W. Waldron, 
superintendent of the City Missionary Soci- 
ety, the pastor, Rev. W. C. Rhoade;, spoke and 
presented to Miss Rice a silver box contain- 
ing $500 in gold, a joint gift from the church, 
the family and friends of the City Missionary 
Society throughout the city. 


Military Parade and Unveiling of the Hooker Statue 


In company with Ball’s George Washington 
and St. Gaudens’ Robert Gould Shaw monu- 
ments, there now stands on Boston’s soil a 
third admirable equestrian statue of Gen. 
Joseph Hooker, once commander-in-chief of 
the Army of the Potomac, a son of old Hadley 
and a creditable figure in the military history 
of the country. A composite work of art, the 
horse being the work of Mr. E. C. Potter and 
the man of Daniel C. French, it is universally 
praised for its artistic worth and impress- 
iveness, standiug as it does at the head of 
Park Street on the State House Park. The 
unveiling of this statue was made the occa- 
sion for a military parade, the largest Boston 
has seen since the Civil War, all arms of the 
national service being represented, the state 
militia sending a fine representation, and 
veterans of the Civil War turning out in 
larger numbers than ever will be seen again, 
men who had served under Hooker coming 
from afar to join in the reunion of the Army 
of the Potomac. 


Christian Science—Cohorts Assemble 


Between five and ten thousand Christian 
Scientists were in Boston over Sunday attend 
ing the three communion services held in 
Mechanics Hall. Monday several thousand 
of them journeyed to Concord to see the home 
and person of Mrs, Eddy. Delegations from 
England and Germany are among the faithful 
this year. Action will be taken at the busi- 
ness sessions by the inner circle controlling 
the movement, relative to erection of the elab- 
orate, costly church costing a million dollars 
which is to be built in Boston, so inadequate 
is the present comparatively new edifice of 
the “mother church.” 


Nor for thy neighbor, nor for thee, 
Be sure, was life designed to be 
A draught of dull complacency. 
So but thou strive, thou soon shalt see 
Defeat itself 14 victory. 
—Clough, 


. work. 
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Marriages 


. The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


ANDREWS RATHBONE-—In Alexandria, Va., June 
25, Rev. George W. Andrews of Daiton, Mass., and 
Sara D. Rathbone of Alexandria. 

GALLAGHER—SHEPPAR D—In East Braintree, Mass., 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, June 26, by 
Rev. Robert H. Cochrane, Dr. William Galla her, 
head master of Thayer Academy, and Ella Wililams 
Sheppard, both of Braintree. 


Deaths _ 


The charge for nottces of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words loaline. The 
money should be sent with the nottce. 


HATHAWAY—In Pasadena, Cal., June 16, Rev. I. W. 
Hathaway, D. D., secretary of the Am. Sabbath Union, 
aged 65 yrs 

HEMINGWAY—At the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Joseph Cook, Cliff seat, Ticonderoga, N. Y., June 26, 
Mrs. Willis Hemingway of New Haven, Ct., aged 82 
yrs. 

JESUP—In Hanover, N. H., June 22, Henry G. Jesup, 
professor of botany in Dartmouth College from 1877- 
99, aged 77 yrs. 

MC VIUKAR—In Topeka, Kan., June 4, of slow paral- 
ysis, Kev. Peter McVickar, formerly president of 
Washburn College, aged 74 yrs. A graduate of Beloit 
College and Andover Seminary, he went to Kansas 
in 1860 with a home missionary commission. He was 
soon installed over First Chureh, Topeka, but at the 
close of the war resigned the pastorate and became 
state superintendent of instruction. To him Wash- 
burn College owes a Jarge measure of its prosperity. 

MORRIS—In Montclair, N. J., June 29, Charles Barrett 
Morris, aged 67 yrs., father of George P. Morris. 


MRS. B. B. BEARDSLEY 


Mary White Beardsley, widow of the late Rey. Bron- 
son Burton Beardsley, died at her home on Golden Hill 
Bridgeport, Ct., Thursday, May 14, aged 85 years, 3 
months, 11 days 

Tha deceased was born in Boston, Mass., Feb. 3, 1818. 
She was a direct descendant of Peregrine White, the 
first white child to be born in the colonies. In 1853 she 
married Rev. Bronson Burton Beardsley and in 1857 a 
son was born to them. He died in 1875 and in this 
death ended the line of succession. Mrs. Beardsley left 
no direct heirs and her large fortune will be divided 
among charitable organizations. the Olivet Congrega- 
tional Church, and, atter providing generously for one 
who was like a daughter to the family, the bulk will pro- 
vide a home for aged couples in Bridgeport. Among 
her numerous benefactions during her life was the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, aud this will re- 
ceive $5,000. Mrs. Beardsley was a beautiful Christian 
woman, and greatly beloved by those who knew her. 


GEORGE FRED WINOH 

Mr. George Fred Winch of Brookline, Mass., died on 
board of the Kaiser Wilhelm IL., June 15, a day before 
its arrival in New York. Being somewhat out of health 
he sailed in January in company with Mrs. Winch 
for a trip through the Mediterranean and through the 
Holy Land, in the hope that he might receive bene- 
fit. In April at Constantinople be was taken seriously 
ill. As physicians gave no hope of recovery, after some 
weeks the wetted was made of the voyage home. For 
five days the patient bore up, and then, just before the 
ship touched the shore, there was the blessed home- 
coming, 80 rich and full, into the Haven on nny bg 

Mr. Winch was born fifty-eight years a~9 in Natick, 
Mass. Coming to Boston he entered t ocery busi- 
ness, and for a time was a member oi tue firm of Bond 
& Winch. Later he became associated with the firm 
of Winch Brothers, wholesale shoe dealers, of which he 
was vice-president at the time of his death. He is sur- 
vived by widow and by one daughter, Mrs. J. Scott Par- 
rish of Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Winch was a man of sterling integrity, and 
throughout his life was actively allied with religious 
concerns. His piety was of that forceful kind that 
readily made him a leader in various forms of Christian 

For a number of years he was an eg 
efficient superintendent in the Sunday school of e 
Phillips Church, South Boston, and widely interested 
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in Sunday school efforts. For ._ he bo = 
dent of the Congregational Superintendents’ Union. 
Removing to Brookline he became connected with Har- 
—e ho Se > od _ = he su) 

of the Bethany Sunday scho9o) enterprise, acting as one 
of its trustees. For along period he was head usher in 
Harvard Church, and his genial nature and hearty Chris- 
tian spirit made his service in that of great 
value. In the churches with which he was connected 
he filled a place of large usefulness and his mem: 
ever remain with those who were associated with him 
in Christian fellowship. His home life was of the pur- 
est type, and his adaptability and kindly ition 
made him always a delightful and welcome sues foe | 
his friends. He will be greatly missed, for ia his qui 
— unobtrusive way he aided many to help em- 
selves 


MR3. M. E. W. EMERSON 


Died in Brookline, on the evening of June 22, Mrs. 
Martha E. W. Emerson, widow of Rey. Alfred Emerson 
aged 86 years and 10 months. 

A long, beautiful and fruitful life came to its earthly 
close, when, after an illness of but three days, Mrs. 
Emerson entered into rest. 

A woman of unusual strength and sweetness, rich in 
yitality, she was a power for good in all the relations 
of life, and many and varied are the characters who felt 
her inspiring and formative influence. Herself a pupil? 
of Mary Lyon, she carried into her work as a teacher, 
when principal of Wheaton Seminary, and afterwards 
associate principal of Bradford Academy, much of Mary 
Lyon's spirit and power. 

Later, as pastor’s wife, at Wakefield, South Berwick 
and Fitchburg, she dida beautiful and an almost ubigue 
work. Her tact anda eympee her love and wisdom, 
her graciousness and charm, attracted all to her. Young 
people brought their heart troubles to her; young theo- 
pesitevrd consulted her about their early sermons; she 
enlisted in Christian work many who never before knew 
or sought the way to serve; when affliction or death 
came to any family, she was the indispensable consoler 
ane agviaet an invigorating presence, a tower of 
strength. 

But (tt was as home-maker that the beautiful light of 
her life shone most brightly. No one who the 
wide and charming hospitality of that home can have 
failed to be impressed by its joyous atmosphere, abound- 
ing in intellectual and spiritual life. nusually close 
and tender was the bond which united the five members 
of that circle—husband, wife, sister, danghters—so dif- 
ferently and so richly gifted, so full of unselfish devo- 
tion to one another. 

And she who was the center of it all, how sane and 
well-balanced she was, how fair in her jy ents, how 
keen in her analysis, how able to comprehend the views 
of others, however different from her own! How 
kindly was her delicious, humorous enjoyment of the 
ee of others, how ready her sparkling 
repartee! 

And even through the years of her advanced after 
three of those best beloved ones had departed. her 
spirit continued yas to the last. Ever constant in 
friendship, full of interest in all good things, retaining 
much of her natural brilliancy in conversation, her 
mind alert, her heart warm, her soul abiding in the 
peace of God, she waited, until Christ, according to his 
promise, received her unto himself, A.a 


Eruptions 


The only way to get rid 
of pimples and other erup- 
tions is to cleanse the blood, 
improve the digestion, stim= 
ulate the kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands, 


ICE WASTE 


It all depends on what you mean by an inex- 
pensive refrigerator. 
every refrigerator:—the first cost and the operating 
cost. The first cost is paid only once; the operating 
cost is paid a hundred times. 

Probably the ice bill of an unscientific refriger- 
ator will amount to fifty times its first cost, at a 
low estimate. 
cost without wasting five dollars in the ice cost. 

Now, is it worth while to buy the ordinary, un- 
scientific refrigerator ? 
as wasteful. 


we fiad it is the one economical refrigerator—eco- 


There are two expenses to 


You cannot skimp one dollar on first 


Decidedly not. It is twice 
We sell the Eddy Refrigerator because 


nomical both in first cost and in ice consumption, 


That we guarantee. 
Better see one before buying elsewhere. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. — 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


ATMANU= «J 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHINCECTON 
OPP. BOYiSTon 


6358 


OHN H.Pray & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 
ST. 


BOSTON. 


>. 
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In the Worcester South 


This quiet circle of Massachusetts churches, 
where ministers often abide through long terms, has 
just severed relations with two pastors. After 
eleven years Rey. Alexander Wiswall relinquishes 
the Upton pulpit. He carries with him the cordial 
findings of the dismissing council of June 24 anda 
gold time-piece, expressing further good wishes. 

Uxbridge also parts company with its minister, 
Rey. Edward C. Hayes, who closed his service there 
last Sunday, after a full year. The local association 
has cordially recommended him to the churches. 

Webster is considering the feasibility of lake serv- 
ices for the summer and at Sutton plans are already 
under way for out of-door vespers during July and 
August. This church has just recognized with ap- 
propriate services the gift of a beautiful window in 
memory of Simeon and Delia Stockwell, placed 
by the immediate family. 


The annual Ladies’ Day in the local association 
was more than an ordinary event. Women’s Work 
was the leading theme. Mrs. F. J. Van Horn and 
Mrs. Samuel Harlow emphasized this for The Chil- 
dren and in Missions. L'ghts and Shadows in the 
Minister’s Life were cast by Mrs, John R. Thurston 
and Rev. Alexander Wiswall, supplemented by per- 
sonal incidents from members. 

Shall the Protestant Churches of Milbury Follow 
the Trust Idea in Organizing for Christian Work? 
was the theme of the last meeting of the local Social 
Union. The discussion was to the point in figures 
of statistics and of speech. The proposition in- 
volved the erection of one well-equipped modern 
ehureh, centrally located, with a $5,000 minister 
and a musical auxiliary to match, keeping open house 
much of the week and ministering to the community 
through one or more assistant pastors. Overagainst 
this outline was thrown the loss of personality and 
service which great combinations are likely to en 
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tail, the removal of churehes from seetions where 
they are needed and the necessary sacrifice of im- 
portant phases of Christian statement in forming a 
basis for membership in a union chureh. Judicial 
and impartial judges decided in the negative. Such 
a discussion is suggestive of the common thought 
and doubtless will stimulate the Christian forces of 
the town. w.P. 


Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal. 
— James Russell Lowell. 


For Nervous Women. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It quiets and strengthens the nerves, relieves 
nausea and sick headache, and induces refreshing 
sleep. Improves general health. 
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HE IS the ‘‘Champion Boy’’ of the State of Washington. 

His name is Harry Ireland. The smile on his face is due 
to the fact that he had in his pocket a check for $25 from 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


‘THis $25 is in addition to the regular commission he 
receives week after week for selling THE POST. 


ARRY is a hustler. The long strip of paper he holds 

in his hand is covered with closely written signatures 

of people who have instructed him to deliver THE POST for 
four consecutive weeks. é 


HE PERSUADED several prominent business men to sign 
at the top of the sheet and their names influenced 
others to sign until the list became longer than he is tall. 


Tus is one of the many ways we have suggested to help 
boys to seli THE POST. It makes the work so easy 
that thousands of boys have taken it up. Some are making 


$10 to $15 a week after school hours. 


you can start in this business, at once, without capital. 
Send us your name and we will forward ro free copies, 


which you can sell at five cents each. This will supply 


capital for the next week’s order. 


$225 in Extra Cash 
Prizes Next Month 


EE SOS SE TT 
for boys who sell FIVE OR MORE COPIES weekly 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
508 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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36 
In and Around Chicago 


A Good Day at Wheaton 


By invitation of the president, faculty and 
trustees of Wheaton College the ministers of 
Chicago and vicinity held their regular Mon- 
day morning meeting, Jane 22, on the beauti- 
ful grounds of the college. The morning ses- 
sion was in the chapel, where portraits of the 
first president, Rev. Jonathan Blanchard, and 
of one of its firmest and earliest friends, Hon. 
Samuel Plumb, were unveiled. Dr. Joseph E. 
Roy reviewed the life and work of President 
Blanchard, in an address of rare appropri- 
ateness and tenderness. Dr. Roy says he is 
more indebted to him than to any other man 
whom he has ever met. Rev. W. L. Ferris, as 
his former pastor, spoke of Mr. Plumb, the 
banker, who was the supporter of every good 
cause connected with the church in Streator, 
Ill. Afteraluncheon the new industrial build- 
ing, erected at a cost of about $40,000, was 
dedicated with an address on the Relations 
Between Industry and Christianity by Dr. A. 
A. Berle. A lecture on Here and There in 
New England, by R. J. Bennett, Esq., in the 
evening, completed the exercises of the day. 


Sunday the baccalaureate was preached by - 


President Blanchard, a missionary address 
was given by Mrs. Julia E. Humphrey and a 
farewell meeting of the young people was 
held in the evening. At the Commencement 
exercises nine young people graduated. 
Though hampered for lack of funds, the fac- 
ulty does excellent work. The college needs 
at least $200,000 immediately for an endow- 
ment, a dormitory for young men and a sec- 
ond one for young women, who are coming to 
the college in increasing numbers. 


A Golden Wedding 


Monday evening Dr. and Mrs, J, E, Roy re- 
ceived the congratulations of their friends 
at their home in Oak Park. Fifty years of 
wedded life have been granted them and they 
had the pleasure of having all their surviving 
children, three daughters, their husbands, a 
son and his wife, and all their grandchildren 
present. Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Holyoke who 
have recently celebrated their half-century of 
married lifeand a judge from Faribault, Minn., 
whose anniversary came abouta year ago, both 
elassmates at Knox, were present toadd to the 
oy of the occasion. Sunday at the invitation 
of his pastor, Dr. W. E. Barton, he preached 


SURE NOW 
The Truth About Coffee. 


it must be regarded as a convincing test 
when a family of 7 has used Postum for 5 
years, regaining health and keeping healthy 
and strong on this food drink. 

This family lives in Millville, Mass., and the 
lady of the household says: “ For eight years 
my stomach troubled me all the time. was 
very nervous and irritable and no medicine 
sy me. 

“T had about given up hope until 5 years ago 
next month I read an article about Postum Ce- 
real Coffee that convinced me that cuffee was 
the cause of ail my troubles. I made the 
Postum carefully and liked it so much I drank 
it in preference to coffee but without much 
faith that it would help me. 

“ At the end of a month however I was sur- 
pany to find such a change im my condition. 

was stronger in every way, less nervous and 
at the end of 6 months I had recovered my 
rae 80 completely that I was able to do 
all of my own housework. Because of the 
good Postum did us I knew that what you 
claimed for Grape-Nuts must be true and we 
have all used that delicious food ever since it 
first appeared on the market. 

“We have 7 in our family and I do the work 
for them all and I am sure that I owe my 
strength and health to the steady use of your 
fine cereal food and Postum (in place of coffee). 
I have such great faith in Postum that I have 
sent it to my relatives and I never lose a chance 
to speak well of it.” Name furnished by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ice cold Postum with a dash of lemon is a 
delightful “cooler” for warm days. 

Send for particulars by mail of extension of 
time on the $7,500.00 cooks contest for 735 
money prizes. 
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ananniversary sermon from the text, “ And ye 
shall hallow the fiftieth year.” Drs. Savage 
and Holyoke, lifelong friends, had part in this 
ser vice. 


Graduation Week at Beloit 


Exercises connected with the graduation of 
a class of forty-seven began with an address 
to the college Christian Associations by Dr. 
Berle. His theme was service, which was also 
the theme of the baccalaureate by President 
Eaton. Monday was occupied with the Fresh- 
men prize declamations, an organ recital and 
an address by Victor C. Alderson, dean of 
Armour Institute, now president of the Colo- 
rado School of Mines at Boulder, on whom 
Wednesday morning the degree of Doctor of 
Science was conferred. Tuesday was set 
apart for class day exercises, and the alumni 
banquet. 


Another Gift for Armour Institute 

Dr. Gunsalus announces a gift of $150,000 
from J. Ogden Armour for additional endow- 
ment. Never was there a greater demand for 
its graduates, especially In engineering. Two 
or three places have been open for every sta- 
dent who could fill them. 


Anniversary at Sandwich 


The church at Sandwich, Iil., has just cele- 
brated the completion of fifty years. All of 
the living former pastors had part in the ex- 
ercises. Among them was Dr. J. O. Haarvig 
of Allston, Boston. The story of the life of 
the church was told by Mr. William Deacon; 
welcome to former pastors and visitors was 
given by Dr. J. M. Lewis, the present pastor, 
whose time of service is in excess of any who 
have preceded him. The church is one of the 
strongest of our country churches and has 
long been noted for the ability and generosity 
ef its laymen. Less than three hours by rail 
from Chicago, in a beautiful region, the town 
has grown up quietly and gathered into its 
churches a membership of unusual refinement 
and culture. The membership of the Congre- 
gational church is now about 340, and its be- 
nevolences have always been large. A poem 
entitled The Golden Harp, by Rev. G. W. 
Crofts, reviewing the life of the church, 
added to the pleasure of the occasion. The 
church has always been in the front line in 
the battle for reform. It was organized be- 
cause surrounding churches refused to ex- 
press themselves with emphasis against the 
sin of slavery. When the emancipation bad 
taken place its members sought to improve 
the condition of the colored people. They 
have always been prominent in the temper- 
ance reform. 


Chicago, June 27. FRANKLIN, 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, July 5-11. 
tian Principles. 
1 Thes. 4: 9-12. 
Is it possible? Would it pay? The hindrances? 
Rewards? Can aChristian afford any other success? 
{For prayer meeting editorial see page 9.) 


Doing Business on Chris- 
Deut. 25: 13-16; Ps. 15; 


A Day ot Peace and Good Will 


A man with the Christian ideal will not 
rasp at Sunday as a loafing day, or driv- 
ng and golfing oe ; but as a day of med- 

itation, of the Spirit, of heart’s peace in 
the quiet of heaven and the eternal truths 
of life; a day to be redeemed from the 
anxieties of business, the lust of money 
getting, the vulgarities of the common 
day, when religion is to be exalted as the 
supremely important thing in a human 
life; when the sacrament of divine wor. 
— is to be solemnized and the gospel pro- 
claimed through the church; a day when 
the prosperous the healthy and thestrong 
may aid their less fortunate fellows in 
any ways good will and opportunity 
suggest.— Rev. B. W. Lockhart, D. D. 


——— > - 
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Do You Know What It Means 
to Cure Constipation ? 


- Jt means to turn aside and throw out of the 
body all the woes and miseries caused by a 
clogged up system, and they are many. . Con- 
stipation means that the bowels are weak, so 
that they cannot keep up that constant motion 
the doctors call peristaltic action. When that 
stops — es cease, the blood begins to ab- 
sorb the poisons through the walls of the in- 
testines and thus disease is every- 
where. Death often lays its dation in 
this way. Torturing diseases like dyspepels, 
indigestion, kidney troubles, liver comp te, 
heart disease, headaches and a hundred arn 
one other complaints start that way. A cure 
must come through toning up, strengthenirg 
and invigorating the bowels. This can be 
easily, gently and pom done by Ver- 
nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It is a tonic 
laxative of the highest class. It builds up 
the bowels, restores the lost action and adds 
new life and vigor. Only one small dose a 
day will positively cure constipation of any 
degree by removing the cause of the trouble. 
Try it. A free sample bottle for the asking. 
hae Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, 


: ‘All leading druggists have it f or sale. 

EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
throughout the world recommend 

QUIN 4A- 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 


ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 


STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


& GOUT -& RHEUMATIS 
Usethe Great English Remedy 3; 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c, & et. & 
S, or 224 William § ma < 


MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, BRONZE. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
Send for our Free Booklet. 


MI 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cu Sanatorium 
Etebomd is thar 

¥ elsewhere 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Or, J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Weather 


& 
" 


NM 


to keep the natural channels of the 
body open. It preventscomsfipation, 
biliousness, headaches, refreshes 
the stomach, aids digestion, cools the 
blood, clears the brain, Contains no 
narcotic or irritant drug. 
Used by American Physicians 
nearly 60 years. 
SOc. and $1.00, 


At Druggists or by mail from 


The Tarrant Co., 7487 Street 


Rustness estat ished 1934. 
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A Missionary Campaign in the 
Bay State 


A recent visit of two students just graduated 

from Union Seminary, among the churches of 
Worcester South Conference has greatly quickened 
the missionary spirit of these churches. It was 
made under the auspices of the state and confer- 
ence committees on missionary work and with 
the advice and co-operation of Secretary Hicks of 
the American Board. 
_ Messrs. Wellington H. Tinker and Theodore S. 
Lee, both Amherst graduates, were in the confer. 
ence two weeks, holding from three to five services 
with each church. One or more public meetings 
were held at each place, in which the young men 
won hearty interest by their attractive personality 
and exceptiona)ly able and enthusiastic presenta. 
tion of the opportunities for aggressive work before 
the Church of today. 

The main purpose of the visit, however, was to 
confer with the missionary committees of the 
church and Endeavor Societies in private sessions. 
Practical methods of fostering the missionary 
spirit, by spreading information in regard to mis- 
sionary activities, by more thorough training of 
the young people and by more general and system- 
atic giving, were carefully discussed. To illustrate 
and enforce their suggestions they brought samples 
of mission literature. It was the aim to agree on 
such definite plans as would be adapted to local 
needs, 

These young men are exceptionally qualified for 
this task. Mr. Tinker was Y. M.C. A. secretary in 
Amherst College for some time after graduation and 
is now assistant secretary of student work in New 
York city. Mr. Lee is the son of Rev. S. H. Lee, 
president of the French Protestant college of 
Springfield, Mass., and is under commission of the 
American Board for work in India. Both have 
conducted several mission study classes in the 
Y. M. C. A. and C. E. societies and have been 
closely connected with the Student Volunteer move- 
ment for several years. 

It is too early to predict results but a number of 
churches are already planning to carry out some of 
their suggestions, such as installing a missionary 
library, making more use of the missionary commit- 
tee and starting mission study classes, 

This visit is the first of a series which the state 
committee on missionary work expects to arrange, 
if the churehes express a wish for them. A num- 
ber of young men from our seminaries are available, 
who would willingly spend a few days from time to 
time in such service. G. P. BE. 


Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago Seminary 
and The Commons, Coicago, read a paper on 
The Relation of Settlements to the City at a 
conference of London settlement workers the 
other day, over which Mrs. Humphry Ward 
presided. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


SOUTHERN YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July 1-8. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass.. 
July 6-10. 

NORTHFIELD YOUNG WOMEN’S CONFERENCE, East 
Northfield, Mass., July 7-15. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y. P. S. C. E., Denver, Col. 
July 9-13. ; 

AMERICAN LEAGUE FOR CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. Chau- 

4 tauqua, N. Y., July 13-18. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSION 
ARY CONFERENOE, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y¥.. 
July 21-31. } 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL BIBLE CONFERENCE, Lake 
Orion, Mich., July 23—Aug 3. 

CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, East Northfield, 
Mass., July 31—Aug. 16. Post-conference addresses 
Aug. 18—Sept. 21. : 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Pottawomie 
Point, Mich., Aug. 15-31. 

OLDER Boys’ CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, Lake George 
N. Y., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 

AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 10-22. : 


DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE 


A complete medicine and tonic for immediate 
relief and absolute cure of Chronic Stomach Trou- 
bles, Flatulency, Constipation, Liver and Kidne 
Congestion, Inflammation of Bladder and Catarr 
of Mucous Membranes. When used for the cure 
of Bright’s Disease, Diabetes and female troubles 
it cures to stay cured and promotes health and 
vigor. One tablespoonful, once a day, establishes a 
perfect cure, and is a wonderful tonic for the ap- 

tite and nerves and purifies and enriches the 


lood. 

born "streets, Ohleago, Til, will sshd one trial bottle 
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of Drakes Palmetto Wine free and prepaid to 

ionalist who needs 
our name and ad- 
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——PAPER CORKS—— 


The most remarkable invention of the past century has just been perfected and patented by uS 
in this country and in all foreign countries, A machine the size of a sewing machine which makes 
CORKS out of old newspaper scraps and other waste paper. All kinds of waste paper and paper 
pulp can be made into corks. These Corks are superior to the regular corks, as they are not affected 
by acids, oils, etc., and have been tested by leading chemists, and the largest users of corks in the 
United States, and by them pronounced as far superior to the old style of corks in every way. Each 
one of our machines will make over three hundred corks per minute. Corks can be made any size, 
color, or shape, and name or trade mark can be stamped in the top of each cork as made. Ourcorks 
can be sold at one-tenth the price of regular corks, which are rapidly advancing in price owing to 
the scarcity of cork bark. but we can get even higher prices,as OUR CORKS ARE BETTER. 
We have contracts for millions of our corks, and it is necessary for us to establish plants for making 
them in all sections of the country. We have formed a National Company to handle this business, 
and now offer a limited amount of the stock of this company to those having a little money toinvest, at 
$1.00 PER SHARE. On July 20th the price will be advanced to $2.00 Pe share, and within a 
year will, we believe, be worth $50.00 per share, as by our patents we absolutely control the cork 
market. We shall appoint local representatives from among our stockholders, and a few dollars 
invested now should make you well-to-do and give you an income for life, as this Company through 
its patents will control the cork trade of the world. We can have no competition, as we own 
all patents. Only a limited amount of this stock is offered, and over thirty thousand dollars worth 
was subscribed for in our own city the first day it was offered. Not over $500.00 will be sold to any 
one person in a locality, as we wish to scatter this stock over the country in order to make a national 
introduction of our corks at once and we take this method of doing it, preferring to let one person 
in each town and city in on the ground floor, instead of spending vast sums in advertising. Send 
for our booklet and bank reference, also sample of the corks, stating how much of the stock you 
wish to subscribe for, and we will reserve the stock until you can investigate us, then if you do not 
want it you need not take it. You can subscribe for as few or as many shares as you please up to 
$500.00. This is the opportunity of a lifetime. 


U.S. FIBER STOPPER CO., 202 Winner Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


FREIGHT PAID 
BEST QUALITY 
LOWEST PRICE 

\ ON TRIAL, ALL 
SIZ™S, FREE LIST. 
JONES BING- 
HAMTON, N. Y. 


FAST TWIN 
SCREW SERVICE 


Boston—Quecenstown—Liverpool 


NOW READY 


The Serial which has been running in The Con- 
gregationalist and The Interior, entitled 


The Annie Laurie Mine 


Commonwealth, July 2 | Columbus, July 23 
New England, July 9} Commonwealth, July 30 : bp 
Mayflower, July 16 | New England, Aug. 6 A Story of Love, Economics and Religion 


Saloon 280 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 


FROM BOSTON By DAVID N. BEACH 


With numerous illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. $1.50, 


DIRECT 


Pp. 397. 


AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 


Ea 


CAMBROMAN, June 20, Aug. 8. 
VANCOUVER, July 18, Aug. 29. 


Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 
FAST TWIN 


CUNARD LIN SCREW STEAMERS 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet long, fitted with Marcont’s 
wireless system. Rooms upper decks midship. Perfect 
ventilation. 

Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Saxonia sails July 28, Aug. 25, 
Ivernia sails July 14, Aug. 11. 
Ultonia sails July 21, Aug. 18; third class only. 

A Cunarder from New York every Saturday. 

Discount allowed on combined Outward and Return 
First and Second Cabin Fares. 

Rates, sailings, plans, etc., apply ALEXANDER 
MARTIN, Agent, 126 State St., Boston. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
CREEN MOUNTAINS 


Are signs that point the way to delight- 

ful rest and pleasant recreation in the 

“Summer Paradise of New England.” 

Send 4c. in stamps for ‘Summer Homes Among the 

Green Hills,” 130-page book beautifully illustrated. 

SE. gs N. E. P A., Central Vt. Ry., 360 Washing- 
ton Street, Beston. 


This remarkable story is full of action, true 
to life, and dominated by a high moral pur- 
pose. It has had strong commendations from 
notable literary critics and its publication in 
attractive book form will be welcomed by 
thousands who have read it as a serial. 


eoston THe Pilgrim Press cricaco 
For Sale at Leading Bookstores. 


EXCHANGEABLE S$. $, LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank, 


poston Che Pilgrim Press uicaso 
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Unitarian Evangelism 


Unitarians are pushing their evangelistic 
methods in towns as well as in cities. This 
week three Boston suburban pastors, Rev. 
Messrs. Pratt, Applebee and Pratt, are visit- 
ing Bellingham, Franklin, Wrentham, Sharon, 
and are dispensing the gospel after the Uni- 
tarian conception. 

The method is interesting and attractive. 
Meetings are held in the open air. Stereop- 
ticon pictures of scenes in the life of Christ 
are used. Carefully selected gospel hymns are 
thrown upon the screen and the singing is led 
by a cornetist. After three brief prayers the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son is read and ex- 
plained by two ministers, assisted by pictures. 
Then a copy of Oar Creed is thrown upon 
the screen and is explained by two ministers, 
while the third passes to those present copies 
of the same, with Unitarian sermons and 
tracts. Then follow familiar scenes in the 
life of Christ, pictured and briefly interpreted 
by one while the others converse with indi- 
viduals in the audience. 

While we cannot approve the movement as 
a denominational propagandism, we do like 
its evangelistic features. It is orderly, at- 
tractive and impressive. We fear, as now 
conducted, it is a mere “bird of passage,” and 
will prove futile. A fortnight movement in 
rural communities, filled with gospel zeal and 
less disputed doctrinal matter, would have 
produced rich results. At least, we commend 
the movement to our own churches for seri- 
ous consideration. fi 'Ws 6. 


Dedication at Springfield, O. 


A beautiful and commodious $30,000 building 
has risen from the ashes of the First Congregational 
Chureh, proving true what Dr. John Clark Hill, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, said as he 
viewed the edifice go up in smoke Dec. 22, 1901: 
“Congregationalists have grit—and grit doesn’t 
burn.” 

In the new house of worship the Sunday school 
room adjoins the auditorium, separated by a large 
Sliding partition. Both rooms have a gallery. The 
pipe organ is a Felgemacker from Erie, Pa. On 
the first floor are lecture-room, parlors, kitchen and 
furnace room. 

The first meeting in the new house was a com- 
munion service, at which the pastor, Rey. C. H. 
Small, received eighteen new members, eleven on 
confession. 

At the regular dedicatory service the church was 
packed to overfiowing. Dr. Washington Gladden 
preached. Rev. W. H. Baker, pastor of Lagonda 


BIT HIM 
If It Had Been a Bear. 


Sometimes it is good to be in a position 
where you can turn around to your shelves 


and take down food that is a rebuilder and | 


life saver. A prominent grocer of Murrys- 


ville, Pa., had heard so many of his customers | 
praising ‘the food Grape Nuts that he finally 


gave it a trial himself. He says: “ For sev- 

eral years up to 16 months ago I was hardly 

fit for pose ‘try indigest 

affected oe ead. 

could hardly keep my books. 
“One day I 


wondered if it would fit my case, so 
a package from the shelf and said oe 
would use it and even if it failed I would not 

be much the loser. 

“But before I had finished that one pack- 
age such a change came over me that I 
ught it 4g ul, and by the time three 
packages had been eaten I had changed so 
you would not believe it if I told you about 
t. My head grew clear and my mind strong, 
and my ery was very much improved 
and I was well In every respect. I can only 
ive you a faint idea of all the good the food 
one me. It is all I eat for supper now- 
adays, and the rest of my family think as 
much of it as I do. Truly it is a great food, 
and if it were not a great food it would not 
have done me so much good and have sucha 
tremendous sale in my store.” Name given 

by Postam Co, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send for particulars by mall of extension of 


time on the $7,600.00 cooks contest for 735 
money prizes. 


on, which also | 
My brain was dull and I | erings and spiritual fervor. 
heard one of my customers | 
geod the food Grape-Nuts so gh bor a 


Avenue Church, a child of the First, offered the 
invocation, and Rev. 8. P. Dunlap, a former pastor, 
the dedicatory prayer. At this service subscrip- 
tions were received amounting to $3,600, leaving 
only $2,000 unprovided for, which will doubtless 
soon be covered by personal canvass. 

Dr. J. A. Story brought the greetings of Meth- 
odists and Dr. J. C. Hill those of Presbyterians. A 
reception to the building committee tested the ca- 
pacity of the large parlors. There were brief greet- 
ings from city pastors and President Heckert of 
Wittenberg College. 

Two beautiful memorial windows have been 
placed, one to the late Deacon Clifton M. Nichols, 
the other to William Grant and wife, three of whose 
sons and their families are in the church, one 
grandson is organist, and another is Rey. M. Lee 
Grant of Michigan, who took part in the services. 
A third large window was presented by the En- 
deavor Society. 

On the Sunday evening previous to the dedication 
a farewell service was held in the synagogue where 
First Church has worshiped for a year and a half. 
The pastor preached to a large congregation of 
Jews and Christians on Our Common Heritage and 
Our Common Duty. The women of First Church 
then cleaned the synagogue and left flowers on the 
altar. The Jews reciprocated with a large bouquet 
of roses that was on the pulpit the day of dedica- 
tion. H. 


candinavian Conferences 
THE DANO-NORWEGIAN WESTERN 


This conference held its thirteenth meeting with 
the hospitable church in Maple Valley, Wis., June 
10-14. Thirty delegates, ministerial and lay, were 
present, and on the last day more than fifty visitors. 

Rey. S. K. Didriksen of Hartford, Ct., a member 
of the Eastern Conference, was heartily welcomed. 
Rey. H. F. Josephson, general missionary, was 
moderator. 

The sessions were occupied largely with the con- 
sideration of practical church work. Such subjects 
were discussed as: What mission did Christ give 
to his disciples; and are our churches fulfilling it ? 
The outlook for our work in the light of Scripture 
and experience. The chief object of the Sunday 
school; and how shall we reach it? What is most 
needed in work for the young people? The New 
Testament teaching as to unity among Christians. 
Prof. R. A. Jernberg presented the pressing needs 
of Chicago Seminary. 

In connection with the conference the Gospel 
Home Missionary Society held its yearly meeting. 
Rey. C. T. Dyrness of Chicago is president. This 
society a year ago began a tent-mission work in 
neglected fields in North Dakota, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, which has more than met the expecta- 
tions of its projectors, and has resulted in many 
revivals. The intention is to put a second tent into 
service this season, and a number of calls for it 
have already been received. 

The devotional and preaching services were of 
great power, were largely attended and have left 
a profound spiritual impress. 


SWEDISH NORTHWESTERN 


At Lake City, Minn., May 27-31 the Conference 
of Swedish Congregational preachers of the North- 
west held its annual meeting. One member came 
more than 400 miles to enjoy the sessions, Prac- 
tical subjects were discussed, 

The missionary society, closely affiliated with the 
conference, held its yearly meeting at the same 
time. Reports showed earnest, self-denying effort, 
with excellent results. 

The Sunday services were marked by large gath- 
8. V. 8. F. 


Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 33.) 


nicants retain the cup, refraining from partaking 
until all are served, when, the deacons having re- 
turned to thetr places and being seated, the pas- 
tor, with appropriate Scriptural reference, invites 
a simultaneous act of participation. The practice 
adds a sense of unity in the observance and con- 
fines to one period the sound and motion resulting 
from depositing cups in the book racks. 
WESTBROOK, Or., Rey. G. F. Bailey, pastor. The 
evolutionary idea of church life was illustrated tn 
the Children’s Day service. It began with the 
baptism of infants, followed by a service of song 
and praise rendered by the Sunday sehool, ending 
in the presentation of Bibles to those in the twelfth 
year. The service reached its climax when a 
class of ten, all but one from the immediate ranks 


of the Sunday school, were received tuto church 
membership. 
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ToLeDO Bond ComPANY 
245 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 


DEALERS IN 


Municipal and Street Railway 


BONDS 


HAVE FOR SALE 


A choice lot of securities, 
yielding from 4% to 7%. 


Write us for particulars. 
J. C. BROWN, Mer. 


Bank Reference. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY -NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


ash in BankS .....+.+eeesese-seesseees eseee 8427,046. 
Special ee in Trust Companies... eee 545,527.84 
Real Estate ......-+-++- PAP esseees 1,593,892.06 
United rates Bonds......- J a 
State and City Bonds.. 2,869,000. 
Railroad Bonds.......++++.+2++ 1,375,430.00 
Water and Gas Bonds and —— 9,000.00 
Railroad Stocks ......-+eseseeseere Bh Hoty 4 
Bank and Trust Co. Stoc =» 456,250. 
Bonds and Mortgages, aie 1st Tien on 

Real Estate .......ccccessecsceecersssee. 112,750.00 
Prominns ones) ae Mt seseTe.90 
me Oe 

es $17,108,635.12 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital........seresers seseeeseeees $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Tpremium Fund. oo 986, rer 
Unpaid inert ease seat ey “roeeee W67,1 
Unpaid e-Insur: 
claims ‘i ; 853,008.95 
Reserve for Taxes... ,000. 
Net Surplus.......++se0« 6,436,038 .69 
$17,108,635.13 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders $9,436,038.69 


N H. WASHBURN, President. 
TONELBR RRO RRIO 0. OW, eee 2d Vice-Prest 
EMANUEL 4. Coeemenae poravest 
AREUN 
VILLIAM H. CHENEY, 5 Seeretaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES _— 


CUSHION FELT _— 
oE 
Sie W. BENT 4 CO. 


93 CAUSE 


; 9«, HANDMADE 
Baird S sever erass 
For Dark Vestries and Class Rooms 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


83 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
Sole Distributors 


Lay 
nS 
MENEELY 8 OO 
CHIMES a and PEALS S)tten 


<< 


JS ;, Water & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2226 and 2325 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St, Terminal. 
P l attention given to ev 
and'tuhan eects reas "ones ign eta 


ment. Telephones, *. Roxbury 732 “onnested 73. 


4 July 1908 


A 6 Per Cent. Real 
Estate Investment 


We buy and improve tracts of su urban 
property about New York City. We sell 
homes on the monthly payment plan. No 
business can possibly be more secure against 
loss than this when properly conducted ; 
and it pays—not speculative profits, but fair 
and sure dividends to those who invest 
through our Company. 
Please write us for particulars regarding 
our new 6 per cent bonds in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000. 


Assets, 8900,000. Capital Stock, §125,000. 
Surplus, 8210,000. 


COLUMBIA INVESTMENT AND REAL 
ESTATE CO., 1131 Broadway, New York 


7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued by the City of Seattle in denominations 
of $100, $200, $500 and $1,000. 

A high rate of interest together with absolute 
security and certainty of prompt payment of 
principal and interest when due, by city treas- 
urer, certainly makes these bonds the most 
attractive investment ever offered. 

We have them for sale in amounts to suit 
purchasers. 


R. F. GUERIN & CO 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Bailey Building 


ARE YOU 
INTERESTED 


Wireless | 
- Telegraphy ? 


Send for Circulars 


KELLEY, ENDICOTT & CO. 


126 State Street 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131! State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


300% Yes, It’s an Actual Fact. 


NOT INTEREST, 
Onur SECURITY. 
Two hundred per cent, sound, improved realty, 
and a Deposit of the Gold Coin, dollar for dol: 
lar, for the repayment of the debt. In our 27 ygars’ 
experience 7° e have tested our Sinking Fun as 
the past eight years. It has proved to be the hig’ 
Sox ees of the real estate mortgage. Send 
descriptive circulars and full information flea: 
Highest references. 
PERKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANSASe 


\ 
An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
ete. These prayers are culled from a variety of sources, 
including many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful in 
thought and in expression. 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find this eract/y what they want for use in 
the family, perhaps while seated round the table together. 

It is daintily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 
price is only 30 cents net. 
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A Brief from Ohio 


THE CONFERENCES 


The conferences this spring were rather gener- 
ally topical, with an unusual number of strong 
single addresses and series. Central North con- 
sidered Che Church: Apostolic, of the Keforma 
tion, of Today, Ideal; with addresses on The Call 
for Church Loyalty, and The Chureh at Work: 
Teaching, Training, Evangelizing. Central Ohio 
heard of The Problem of the Country Church, from 
a country parson. The general subject at Cleveland 
was The Young People: in Sunday School, and 
Organizations for Boys; closing with a spirited dis- 
cussion of the question, Is the Christian Endeavor 
Society still the best form of Young People’s Reli- 
gious Organization? affirmed by Treasurer Shaw of 
the National Christian Endeavor and further dis- 
cussed by Drs. Mills and Hiatt. 

Grand River heard an able address by Rev. 
Harry Palmer, newly come to the Swedish Church 
at Ashtabula, on Christian Unity. Medina con- 
sidered Church Officers: Superintendent, Deacon, 
Trustee, Clerk; and: was favored with a comprehen- 
sive address on Our Work among the Slavic Popu 
lation, from Professor Mishkovsky of Oberlin. At 
Plymouth Rock the topie was The Christian: in the 
Home, the Church, Society, at Work, in Business, 
as a Citizen, in relation to the Extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom. Dr. Leonard gave a valuable, practical 
address on What Congregationalism Is, and What 
Congregationalists Should Be. 

Evangelization was the ruling word at Puritan; 
with the Bible, the Holy Spirit, Prayer, a Conse- 
crated Life as Sources of Evangelistic Power; and 
a elosing address on the Pastor as Evangelist by 
the veteran Dr. T. E. Monroe. Toledo talked of 
The Next Thing, or The Forward Movement in our 
Churches ; in Church Administration, Sunday School 
Work, Prayer Meeting, Young People, World 
Evangelization, Woman’s Work and Christian 
Living. 2 

A YEAR OF CHANGES 


Of 266 churches reported ion the Ohio Minutes 


| for 19L3—18 outside the state—89—a full third—had 


some change in pastorate during the year. On the 
other hand, one conference reports the removal 
of five pastors who had served their respective 
churches, three, six, seven, nine and eleven years. 


CLEVELAND NOTES 


The Christian Brotherhood at Hough Aveoue 
is working effectively among the men. (rinity 
pledges its $20,000 debt in full, with timely aid 
from the Building Society. East Church subse: ibes 
in full the $6,000 needed to claim a friend’s offer 
of $5,000; thus securing from the City Missionary 
Society the $20,000 church property. North Church 
at once builds its basement, putting on temporary 
roof, and thus securing a much better place for 
worship. The Ladies’ Association of Euciid Ave- 
nue last year raised $3,000. 

The Congregational Club elected Prof. G. Fred- 
erick Wright of Oberlin president. The Woman’s 
Congregational Club of Cleveland and vicinity is a 
new organization, without roll of members or mem- 
bership dues, meeting four times a year, with pro- 
gram carefully prepared by a committee from all 
the churches for the consideration of matters of 
common interest to the women of the churches, 
Its meetings, held at midday, have thus far been 
largely attended, and of great practical value. 

The Ministers’ Meeting, which of late has met at 
noon, with lunch, heard Dr. Duncan on Changes in 
the Mountain South as seen in his eighteen years’ 
acquaintance; Rev. E. S. Rothrock and Rey. A. F. 
Skeele in reviews of The Religion of a Mature 
Mind and The Life of a Bee; and Dr. Hiatt on The 
Deep Things of the Child; and adjourned until 
October. 

The Ohio Home Missionary Society and Secretary 
Fraser have removed to 711 Caxton Building. 


FROM THE STATE AT LARGE 


Rey. S. M. Johnson at Atwater sends out winning 
and effective pastoral letters to his people. Berea 
will soon dedicate its completely rebuilt house of 
worship, which will give the church suitable place 
in this Methodist university town. Burton mourns 
with Rey. B. A. Williams the death of his beautiful, 
gifted and winning wife. Rock Creek, Rev. UO. R. 
Newcomb, uses with advantage a half column in 
the village paper. Ruggles has started an endow- 
ment fund. Plymouth Church, Youngstown, Rey. 
D. T. Thomas, holds a profitable meeting of deacons 
and trustees after the Sunday evening service. 
Mayflower Church, Mansfield, as results of a spe 
cial meeting, has added 188 to its membership, 94 
men and boys, 94 women and girls, mostly adults. 
It now has 5600 members. Rey. R. H. Edmonds 
has been with the church over a dozen years. 

J. G. F. 
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Runs 365 Days 


And then, with less than a minute of your 
attention, the “ Keyless Clock” will go 
for another year, or longer. 

Send for illustrated price list and cat- 
alogue of all styles. 


There is but one “Keyless Clock;” 
we make it. 


The Home of the ‘“‘ Keyless Clock.” 


7h A Year. 


To increase our plant we are offering to the 
public.at par 3,000 shares ($10.00 each) of 7 per 
cent. preferred, participating stock. This stock is 
cumulative, and shares in all the earnings of 
the Con pany. It is secured by cash investment 
of $100,000.00, beside the value of patents and 
other assets. Stock subscribed for now will draw 
Dividend from date of subscription. 


A BONUS 


of ten shares of common stock (par value $10 00 
each) WILL BE GIVEN with every twenty 
shares preferred. A great portion of the above 
allotment has been subscribed. All remittances 
will be promptly returned if subscriptions arrive 
too late. For prospectus and other literature 
please address 


E. W. SIEGEL, Sec’y, 
UNITED STATES CLOCK Co., 
304-306-308 Hudson Street, New York. 


References— Leading Commercial Agencies, 
Depository — Northern National Bank, N. Y. 


Months’ Dividend 
Paid You, July 1. 


BE SAFE WHEN YOU INVEST 
Only Take Secured Offerings 
The bond issue of a ne fo 


w palatial hotel, in denc 


t 
a and s a puld give bond). 
of 10 per cent Be annum 
conservatty ry 
ideal Inve 
for advance 


Empire Securities Corporation, 
27 William Street, 
N.S. 


Ds You Want Your Mone 


TO EARN 


6 LN'TERES 
PER ANNU a 
Write me for particulars of a safe, secure investment 
paying seven per cent. on amounts of one hundred 
udllars oranore. Bank references. 
W. HH. HOKE, York, Penna. 


Important New Books 


JUST READY 
ana MIRACLES AND 
SUPERNATURAL RELICION 
By JAMES MORRIS WHITON, Ph. D. 
Cloth, 16mo, 144 pp., 75 cents net; postage, § cents. 


A straightforward, sensible little book the aim of which is simply 
to clarify current ideas of miracles and the supernatural. 


By the Rev. FREDERIC PALMER, 
Author of “ Studies in Theologic Definition.” 


THE DRAMA OF 
THE APOCALYPSE 


IN RELATION TO THE LITERARY AND 
POLITICAL CIRCUMSTANCES OF ITS TIME 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; postage, 7 cents. 


By RICHARD G. MOULTON, Ph. D., 
Author of “The Ancient Classical Drama,” etc. 


THE MORAL SYSTEM OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


FICTION AS THE EXPERIMENTAL 
SIDE OF PHILOSOPHY 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., 
and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, LL. D. 
Now complete in four volumes. 
Sold by subscription. Cloth, $20 net. 
Send for prospectus and special terms. 


THE MACMILLAN Company || 


Publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


New Art Catalogue mailed free 
on request. 


Estey Organ Company 


ISO Tremont St., 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Boston 
‘ FACTORIES <- = = 


For a better Sunday School 


The theme of a book on Sunday School — 
pedagogy just published 


Principles and Ideals 
for the Sunday School 


By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS. © 


Such matters as the purpose of the 
Sunday School, the Bible as a basis 
of authoritative teaching, the meth- 
‘ods of teaching, the relation of the 
pastor to Sunday School teachers, 
how to induce the pupil to study, 
the organization and administration 
of a graded school, the matter of 
examinations, and Sunday School 
benevolence, are discussed. 


Price of volume, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 


The University of Chicago Press, Publishers 


57427« Ellis Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COLORADO 


and return 


from Chicago, daily, July 1 to 10. $30 round trip, daily, 
June 1 to September 30. Correspondingly low rates 
from all points. Colorado is the ideal place to spend your - 


Summer Vacation 


Perfectly suited for rest, recreation and sport, with | ee betes 
aid boarding places ad: aptec { to any man's means. 

pensive place to visit and the trip requires but oue night = route 
from Chicago and the Ventral States. ~ 


All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific and North- Weetemanine 


Tilustrated Colorado booklet free on application. 


W. B. KNISKERN, Chicago, Il. B. L. LOMAX, Omaha, Neb. 
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A Reverent Speculation as to the Father of Fudas Iscariot 


How to Celebrate Old Home Week 


Hezekiah Butterworth 


The Friendly Side of the Late Dr. Stuckenberg 
Ella G. Ives 


The Metropolis of South Africa 
Rev. E. E. Strong, D.D. 


How to Live Outdoors with Children 
William Byron Forbush 


A Large and Definite Scheme for Church Union 
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and United Brethren 
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Biographical 
EDWARD A, STUDLEY 


Deacon Studley was best known to the community 
in Boston, to whom for generations he had been a 
familiar figure, as an officer in Park Street Church. 
For more than half a century he worshiped and 
labored with that church. He was the last survivor 
in it of a generation of good and noble Congrega- 
tionalists who gave generously what they had of 
time, money, energy to build up the kingdom of 
God. He was with Park Street in its palmliest days, 
when its influence was among the foremost of our 
churches, and it is probably a cause of satisfaction 
to his friends that the discussion of the sale of the 
Park Street property did not become public till ill- 
ness prevented him from appreciating its meaning. 

Deacon Studley was for a long time actively in. 
terested in the Congregational House and Library 
as one of the directors of the American Congrega- 
tional Assoclation and for several years as chair- 
man, He was faithful and ‘conscientious In attend- 
ance on the meetings and devotion to the business, 
as he was to all the trusts he accepted. In business 
Deacon Studley was a member of the merchant 
tailoring firm of Tyler & Studley, from which he 
retired in 1886. 

A widow, one son and one daughter survive him, 
Funeral services, conducted by Dr. Withrow, were 
held in Park Street Church, Friday, July 3, at 
tended by many friends and associates. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, July 12-18. Friendship: Its Claims 
and Rewards. 1Sam. 18: 1-4; 2 Sam. 1: 
26; John 15: 12-15. 

The permanent relation. How shall we make the 
most of friendship? of ourselves for friends? Is 

Christ really our friend ? 


[For prayer meeting editorial see page 49.] 


25, 


The Census Bureau announces that the re- 
ligious statistics of the United States are again 
to be collected as in 1890, but does not say 
when the census will be completed. 


Educational 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Oo. 


AGENCIES. 


THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 


Full reguiar course in all departments, with addl- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24,1903, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. ©. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


Tist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with special 
Serenuages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
1. Bosworth, eget Obe oe Ohio, 


~~ ConnEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
graduates. 
pastorate. 


HARTFORD raining for active alization. 
THEOLOGICAL 
Ee heft tases SEMINARY 
»Maseac HUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903, 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca 
tion, build |, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
facilities, 


Apply to Prof. C. o. DAY. 


ILLINOIS, Onm10aco. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens tts 46th yoar Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
Prof. H. M. SooTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKLEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Berkeley, California. 
an is. coneees. Congregational. 
J. K, MCLEAN, 


Fall term opens 
Pres. 


Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS Ls 


“‘Massacuvamrrs, Boston. 
Metropolitan advar- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY weer every kina 


136 Iustructors, 1361 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fon ries ore ence 
tuition in the heart SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


of Boston. Nearly 
two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 


Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


one hundred Scholar- 
ships of $50 each. Located 


close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 


hundred students last year. Opens Oct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
Oollege Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY favored in the entrance 
crammation. cee, SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical and 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 


SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT in attendance, Elective 
Seuety. admis, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 
Philosophical and liter- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ty courses, tcaaing to 
nw aedrn.p, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A. M. and Ph. D. 
For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 


Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


For College Graduates 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 

Endowed, limited school for boys over ten. Founded 
1793. Fits for all colleges, scientific and technical 
schools. #500. No extras. For year book address 

H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, 
* MASS. 18th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music and 


Elocution. 


Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. oer ex- 
cursions. 


Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
girls. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
Andover, 


Abbot Academy “Mass. 


Graduate, elective and college preparatory courses for 


girls. Fine situation and buildings. Complete modern 
equipment. Tennis, basket ball, field hockey, golf, rid- 
ing. Personal attention of teachers. Address 


Abbot Academy. 


MASSACHU [USETTS, WE EST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 


5ist year. Worth knowing for its spirit, orn ipment 
and record, One teacher to five pupils. Boys and 
girls in separate families. New building with Buper’ 
prmunantes and swimming tank. Lllustrated cata- 
ogue. Address, Head Master, West Newton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easthampton, Mass, An endowed academy for boys 
62d year begins in September. Cottage system. Bio- 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- 
sium and athietic 
JOSEPH H.S 


rounds. Catalogue free 
le L. MM. i ay Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Newton. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by oward A. 
Bridgman. Send for 

GEORGE F. 


ermission to Rev. 
lustrated catalogue. 
JEWRTT, A. B. (Harvard), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLA. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A school for boys. High and dry location ecm 
tories. New gyinnasium. Scholarships. A vigorous 
school life. American ideals. Descriptive pam i 
with many — executed full-page illustra Pioms 
sent free on request. 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Erincipal, Wellesley Hillis, Mass. 


MAssacHU SETTS, Norton. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG —s 


Rev, SAMURBL V. CoLg, A. M., 
68th year begins Sept. 16, 1903: » , college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school grad- 
nates aud others. Art and Music. — enced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick mnasium, 
with resident instractor,; tennis, basket-ball, eld. -hockey 
. Steam and electricity. Location healthful and 
utiful, within thirty miles of Boston, For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass, 
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Educational — 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinetion of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
= intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 

clence, 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 
preciso a girl leaves here prepared for the 

uties of life 


Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue and learn our 
unique plan for a girl’s education. 


Cc. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, ‘Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Founded by Friends over a on aia pe ; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. 4 pupils ce fn 
boys and girls. Ideal combination of school and hi 

life. 8350 a year. Catal 


ogue. 
AUGUSTINE JON LL. B. 
8, te Providence Ls aw ag L 


CONNECTIOCUT 


CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 
THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Prepares for any Tok ae for women. a and 


Special courses. Partico- 
larly attractive home and ‘soma life. For circulars 
H. CAMPBELL, A. M., Ph. D. 


of full information ioe 


NEW YoRK 
NEw YorK, New YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. cocn™ faece seen proanan 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New y Tork City. 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH, 


The Misses Mackie’s 


School for Cirls. 
Newburgh, N.Y. Certificate admits to Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Smith. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. 37th year. 


| 


OHIO 
OHI0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 7ist Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘September 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 


A progressive Christian Coll bergen 9! equipped - 
with libraries. museums, labore muasia, 


Seventeen buildings. Departments: lege, the 
Academy, the Tneologica Seminary, te 
of Music. Also courses in Draw and a 


four ga Normal Course in P ysical 
Women. ey -four instructors, 1475 students this 
year. ib full information address the io wg A 
EORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 


TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE. 


Ward Seminary "exon asic 


38th yr., Sept. 24. Literary Courses, Music, Art, ee 
College preparation; home influences; mild, equable climate. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 1781-1903. 


128d year will open on Wednesday, Ly 16, 1903. 
For catalogue, with —— of views, addre: 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Pri 
BTER, New Hampsbire. 


| 


| SEMINAR 


TILTON, 4 


offers to young men ) 
and women a sym- 


metrical ong pre- 

paratory to college, busi- 

ness or life, Unusual ad- 

vantages in Music, Art, Elecution and Special 


Courses. Ideal location, superior ee 
efficient teaching force. Very 
because of endowment. Send for 

GRORGE L PLIMPTON, A. M., 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


F you wish to procure 
fashionable suit or skirt at 
a bargain price you must 
act quickly, as this sale will 
end a few weeks. Suits 
and Skirts made to order 
(nothing ready-made) of the 
newest fabrics at one-third 
less than former, prices. The 
materials are suitable for 
Summer or Fall wear. 
Handsome Suits and Eta- 
mine Costumes, $6.67, 
former price $10. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Se Suits reduced to $20. 
ainy-Day, Walking and 
Dressy Skirts in the 
newest models, $3.34, 
former price, $5. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4, 
3108 Skirts reduced to $5. 


10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced Prices on Jackets, 
Traveling Dresses, etc. 

Fifteen years’ experience in : 
making garments from meas- “6 
urements sent us oe mail has shown us exactly how 
to make a perfect fitting garment. We can save you 
all the annoyance, vexation and risk incident to hav- 
ing a garment made by your local tailor or dress- 
maker. 

If any garment which you order from us does not 
give satisfaction send it back promptly and we will 
refund your money. 

Catalogue, samples and Bargain List will tell you 
the rest. Sent free by return mail. Be sure to ask 
for Catalogue No. 16. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Don’ think that eruption of yours can’t be cured. 
Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla—its virtue is its power 
to cure. 


AN EXAMPLE.—There is certainly much of com- 
fort and artistic beauty in the new Arts and Crafts 
furniture now so much in demand. An example of 
this is the easy chair pictured and described in 
another column by the Paine Furniture Company. 
The soft color tone of the fumed oak with its up- 
holstery of Spanish leather is at once the embodi- 
ment of durability and restful beauty. 


, 


A SUSTAINING DIET.—These are the enervating 
days, when, as somebody has said, men drop by the 
sunstroke as if the Day of Fire had dawned. They 
are fraught with danger to people whose systems 
are poorly sustained; and this leads us to say, in 
the interest of the less robust of our readers, that 
the full effect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is such as to 
suggest the propriety of calling this medicine some- 
thing besides a blood purifier and tonic—say, a sus- 
taining diet. It makes it much easier to bear the 
heat, assures refreshing sleep, and will without any 
doubt avert much sickness at this time of year. 


HOME OF THE BLACK Bass.—St. Albans Bay, 
Lake Champlain, is a famous fishing resort. Samp- 
son’s, St. Albans Bay, Lake Champlain, Vt., is the 
post office address of the small mouthed black bass, 
and by dropping a line to him there one will secure 
an immediate reply. Anybody who knows any- 
thing about fishing knows that the small-mouthed 
black bass is one of the gamiest fish that floats, 
and here is the best place to catch him. In the 
waters of Lake Champlain he grows to the weight 
of three and three-quarters, four and three-quarters 
and five and three quarters pounds, as the records 
of Sampson’s verify. But there are other fish in 
the bay, such as the wall-eyed pike, lake perch, 
sturgeon, sheepshead and mullet. “ Anglers, bring 
your families,’ writes a Boston pater familias, 
who has been there a week, to a friend at home, 
“and bring your bicycles. The roads are excellent 


- for the silent steed. While you are in the bay, pil- 


ing up black bass in your boat, the non piscatorial 
members of the family will not lack amusement.” 
Further particulars regarding this famous fishing 
resort may be had at the office of the Central Ver- 
mont Railway, 360 Washington Street, Boston. 
The Central Vermont is the direct line to Lake 
Champlain resorts and operates three fast express 
trains between Boston and all principal points in 
that region. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGKREGATIONALIST. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISssIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. - 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave, and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, astern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 ge Sake le dea House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. onations may be sent to either 0: 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Oharles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Hmeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y._ Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
és M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

aries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SooIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary, S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 eneteeaticnst House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 


dad Christian 1 a 


eae books for 
ecords and Ta teggeee for churches and Sunday 


it makes annual appropriations. 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE NATIONALCOUNOIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
= the management of the Trustees of the National 

ouncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimsor, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
iat ay tional Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of oan hone Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


BOsTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo. Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rev.C. P. Osborne. 
successor to Barna S. Snow, Room 601 Congregationa. 
House, Boston. A ela ally et society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; M 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00; life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 138 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretary . Edward 8. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge, Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


“te ’ ’ 
Affiliated Societies 

AMERICAN TRAOT SooreTy prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Donations 
and Legacies solicited. Lo ‘ag, Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D. D., Field Sec., 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield st. Boston. 
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Business men find that the profuse quick 


lather of Ivory Soap 


readily removes the 


dust and grime of the office. The Ivory 


is pure soap, made in part of vegetable 


oils which are soothing to the skin. It 


can be used as often as necessary, with- 


out causing chapping or roughness. 


IT FLOATS. 


The Blues Cure 


And Other Stories | 
By DELIA LYMAN PORTER | 
= 


We have just brought out a new edition of / 
these bright stories which have been in much 
demand when issued at a higher price. The | 
following sketches are included: 

The Blues Cure 

The Hospital for Broken Resolutions 

My Possible Self 

Pull Out the Plag 

The Measuring Rod 


Bound in blue leatherette, white stamping. 
25 Cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston 
New York 
Chicago 


. 


ARPET 


HURCH 


Loaned Free 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
or Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


DR. EATON 


will receive patients into his home under circumstances 
most favorable for recovery. Strictly first-class. Special 
attention given to the treatment of nervous disorders. 
Location attractive and very healthful. Eight miles 
from Boston, which is easily reached by train or trolley. 
An ideal place for a convalescent. Address 


S. L. EATON, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
(Refers to the Publisher of The Congregationalist.) 


| Dr Mackennal’s Lectures 


On The Evolution of English Congregationalism, 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 
volume worth reading by every student of Congre- 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. 
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Religious Notices 


eS osiaiatees ~ abit ee 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses x ministers, 
eic., published under this heading at ten cents a@ 


St., New York. spe’ p 

improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains oe a ae — a. 
homes and boarding houses in seapo: é 
and abroad; provides libraries for ou ~ vessels ; 

_—— the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's 

e Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W.C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants ~* 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Rooms and Board at the Dewing Memorial, Revere 
Beach, near the shore, and at moderate rates. Reduc- 
tion made to ministers and their families. Cots for boys 
and lads, single or in groups, 63 cents a week. Address 


*| Rev.J.P. Bixby, Revere, Mass. 


A Pastor of a Cleveland suburban chureh, wishing 
to spend August in Boston or Brooklyn vicinities, de- 
sires exchange with a pastor, or supply acburch. A fur- 
nished house fs in the exchange. Address * Exchange,’” 
28, care The Congregationalis(, Boston, Mass. 


How they write after using the new 
Hymn-Book 


Pilgrim Songs 


Dr. C. H. Richards, a well-known com- 
piler of hymn-books, says: 

“«* Pilgrim Songs’ is a book of unusual excellence 
and exceedingly well adapted for use in the Sunday 
school and in social meetings. I have been par- 
ticularly interested in the hymns, which have been: 
selected with a rare good taste. The old treasures. 
are here and there are many new hymns of exceed- 
ingly fine quality. No one could sing these hymns 
without elevation of the whole moral nature and 
stimulus for a better life. The music well matches 
the hymns, the best English composers are repre- 
sented and many of the new tunes have a swing apd 
melody which will make them popular and useful. I 
hope the book will have a large success.” 


J. B. Irvine, Jr., Los Angeles, Cal., who has 
had much experience in the preparation of 
other hymnals, says: 

“Tam more delighted than ever with ‘ PILGRIN® 
SonGs’ and am gratified at my success in induc- 
ing the First Congregational Chureh here to get this 
hymnal for their Sunday school and prayer meet- 
ing. We are using it with pleasure and great profit, 
and desire to express our appreciation ef the excel- 
lent work of the compilers and our indebtedness to 
them for a real treasury of song. 

*T hope the editors will sueceed in producing a 
hymnal as superior for use in church as is ‘ Pilgrim 
Songs’ for the Sunday school.” 


“Pilgrim Songs” is being introduced into 
many of our very best schools after being 
critically compared with all the best hymn- 
books in the market. Its words are choice, 
and its music, though high class, is not as a 
rule difficult, but has vigorous movement and 
pleasing melody, and, what is equally im- 
portant, words and music are adapted to each- 
other. 

Returnable sample for examination free. 


25 cts. and 35 cts. net 
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EXCHANGEABLE S, $, LIBRARIES 


Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 


| only about one-third as much to hire as to 


buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 
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Event and Comment 


Boston is invaded this 

week by a far larger 
army than the British forces which Gen- 
eral Washington compelled to leave the 
city in 1776, and much larger than its 
entire population at that time. It is an 
army well organized and trained for sery- 
ice and of great power. The welcome of 
the city to the 25,000 teachers of the 
National Education Association appears 
not only in many signs on public build- 
ings but on the flower beds of the Public 
Gardens and in the faces of the people. 
The teachers came in detachments of 
hundreds and thousands from alldirections 
and went to Copley Square where they 
were provided with all things that hospi- 
tality could devise. The Congregational 
House is one of the buildings that put 
on its gala dress in their honor, for is not 
ours the denomination which educates 
and are not many of the distinguished 
speakers on the program Congregational- 
ists? And besides all that, this army 
of deyoted men and women—especially 
the women, who are much the most 
numerous—bring new hope and courage 
to all of us who have faith in our coun- 
try’s mission andfuture. Welcome, most 
welcome are these thousands who come 
closest—next to their own parents—to the 
millions of children and youth of our 
land into whose hands its work and 
destiny are being committed. Mechanics 
Hall was crowded at the first meeting on 
Monday evening, a multitute being unable 
to enter, while thousands inside could 
hear no words of the speakers. 


A Peaceful Invasion 


~ 


On to Denver went the 
host of Christian En- 
deavyorers this week. 
The Boston delegation left Monday in a 
special train and when the various dele- 
gates from New England converged at 
Denyer on Thursday, they numbered no 
less than 300. This is a good showing 
considering the distance to be traveled, 
and while the convention will doubtless 
be smaller than some recent ones, we pre- 
sume in point of enthusiasm and direct 
yalue to those present it will maintain 
the high standard already set. Field 
Secretary Clarence E. Eberman, who died 
April 12 in the Canadian northwest, 
while on a tour of visitation, will be 
greatly missed. A hearty welcome will 
be accorded Mr. Von Ogden Vogt, who 
will then assume his full duties as gen- 
eral secretary. President Clark’s con- 
yention address is as usual an earnest, 
suggestive document. Taking as a basis 
of argument the fact that during the past 
six months nearly 2,000 new societies 
have been formed, he calls for a hundred 


Christian Endeavor- 
ers at Denver 


per cent. increase in the course of the 
next decade. This he believes ‘‘ would in- 
fluence and bless the churches of Christ 
for all time.” He points to the appear- 
ance of Christian Endeavor in these days 
in such unexpected places as a post office 
in Northern Japan, a group of firemen in 
one large city and of policemen in 
another. In factories and department 
stores Endeavorers are banding them- 
selves together. He proposes as the 
motto for the next decade, ‘‘ Fidelity and 
Fellowship.” 


It would mean much to many 
a listless youthful member 
of the church if he or she 
could attend the young people’s mission- 
ary conference at Silver Bay on Lake 
George, July 22-31. Many a young per- 
son whose ideas of the missionary move- 
ment have been extremely vague and 
limited has been fired with enthusiasm 
by attending summer meetings at Silver 
Bay. This year’s program presents a 
remarkable list of speakers including, 
besides such platform favorites as Bishop 
Thoburn, President Goucher and Robert 
E. Speer, a large number of the ablest 
secretaries and other officials of the vari- 
ous boards of foreign and home missions 
in this country. It is to be a practical 
gathering with the end in view of estab- 
lishing in local churches better methods 
of missionary work. The inter denomi- 
national flavor will be marked and there 
will be abundant opportunity for recrea- 
tion and fun, Perhaps some older per- 
sons go too much to conventions, but we 
doubt if the average young man and 
woman of our churches is too much 
addicted to this means of quickening his 
spiritual life and broadening his outlook. 
Mr. Hicks of our American Board will be 
glad to give further particulars to any 
one desirous of being present. 
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lapse The joint committee rep- 

urch “nion—8 resenting Congregational- 
Sarees tee ists, United Brethren and 
Methodist Protestants have formulated a 
plan for the union of these three denom- 
inations. It is printed on another page, 
with a letter to the churches showing 
how they can aid in carrying out the plan. 
It provides for a permanent general coun- 
cil of representatives of the three bodies 
which shall promote closer fellowship be- 
tween them, secure the unification of 
their beneyolent and educational work, 
bring the state and district conferences 
together, unite weak churches of these 
denominations which exist in the same 
locality, and encourage the affiliation of 
other denominations with the new united 


churches. It is a notable step toward the 
genuine unity of Christians—this unani- 
mous action of a committee so thoroughly 
representative, after two meetings and 
the labor for several weeks of a sub- 
committee of fifteen members. It brings: 
to the front the question of union on a 
practical basis and must occupy a large 
share in the discussions of these bodies 
for some years to come. Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden, chairman, and Dr. W. W. 
Weekley, secretary of the committee, are 
appointed commissioners to present the 
proposals to the national organizations of 
these bodies. We haveno doubt thatit will 
have an important place on the program of 
our National Council at Des Moines next 
year. For the first time since the multipli- 
cation of Protestant denominations, so far 
as we know, several of these bodies have 
set themselves to the consideration of a 
workable scheme of union, The outcome 
cannot fail to be enlightening. We trust 
that it will inevitably result in the adop- 
tion of the plan and that the new organ- 
ization which shall be formed will draw 
to it others holding the same faith and 
purpose. 


The break between religion 
and learning, which is one of 
the most interesting phenom- 
ena of our time, was illustrated at the 
recent meeting of the editors of Sunday 
school periodicals by their refusal to rec- 
ognize or in any way co-operate with 
the Religious Education Association. 
The proceedings of the first convention 
of this latter body, held in Chicago last 
February have just been published in a 
volume of 422 pages, containing all the 
adresses, the history of the movement, 
the description of the organization, and 
the list of some 1,400 members. No gath- 
ering was ever held in this country for 
such a purpose which included so many 
persons of so great influence in educa- 
tional and religious life. We advise all 
who are interested in the religious train- 
ing of youth to study this volume, and 
then to ask themselves why the editors 
and publishers of Sunday school helps are 
so suspicious of this organization that 
they dare not pass a simple resolution 
that they would be willing to co-operate 
with and receive help from it. We are 
glad to say that those members of the 
editors’ association who represent Con- 
gregationalists have no sympathy with 
its attitude in this respect. Plans are 
already being made for the next meeting 
of the Religious Education Association, 
which may be held in Philadelphia next 
March. And this week an important 
meeting of directors of departments is 
being held in Boston. 
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The vote last week whereby 
a ape the members of Park Street 

Church, Boston, yielded to 
the society their rights in connection 
with a sale of the property is another 
and an important step toward a decided 
change of base. It probably means the 
comparatively speedy sale of the edifice, 
inasmuch as now responsibility and 
power are centered in a small group of 
men, most of whom are understood to be 
favorable to asale. Some opposition de- 
veloped at this meeting to any change 
from the historic site and ten votes at the 
start were cast against yielding Congre- 
gational rights to the society. At the 
meeting of the society, which followed 
that of the church, three persons held 
out against a sale. If the Board of 
Commissioners of Boston Congregational 
churches recently projected by Mr. Camp- 
bell in his paper at the now historic gath- 
ing in Union Church, and indorsed by 
the committee appointed to consider the 
matter, were in existence, we should 
hope and expect that it would be asked 
to offer counsel concerning our down- 
town responsibilities and the possible 
relocation of Park Street Church. We 
trust that the church and society will 
co-operate in any sensible scheme for 
perpetuating this honored and beautiful 
piece of ecclesiastical architecture in the 
heart of old Boston. 


The testimonies of per- 
sons healed by ‘‘Chris- 
tian Science”’ were spread 
broadcast in pages of the daily papers 
last week. Many of them bore plain evi- 
dence that they were true. Men who 
had become physical and moral wrecks 
through dissipation testified that they 
had given up drinking and other evil and 
insanitary ways, had returned to good 
habits and observed physical and mental 
laws of well being and had recovered 
health and sanity. Such witnesses pro- 
duced in the great audiences hearing 
them much the same stimulus and exulta- 
tion felt in temperance and revival meet- 
ings when reformed men speak, The 
higher the motive and the stronger the 
will which wrought such transformations 
the greater is the respect for the theory 
or experience which caused the cure. 
The highest motive is the surrender of 
the life to the control of God and the re- 
sults are marvelous by whatever name 
itis called. One jarring note was intro- 
duced into the Christian Science meeting 
when a man rose on the platform and in- 
stead of declaring himself healed said he 
had a disease of the eyes and needed heal- 
ing. He was summarily silenced. He 
was as much out of place as the picture 
of a sick man would be in an advertise- 
ment of a patent medicine. He should 
have gone to a healer and paid his money, 
and then if a cure followed he should 
have told of it, and if not he should have 
kept the silence to which he was com- 
pelled. The meeting was not a clinic 
but an advertisment. Rev. M.S. Savage 
would have been hushed as quickly if he 
had attempted there to testify, as he has 
done in the newspapers, to cases he has 
known of Christian Scientists submitting 
themselves to surgical treatment in hos- 
pitals, which they call “ temples of error.” 
There are times when they are glad to 
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find refuge in these temples, and to have 
other people endow them, as they do not 
and cannot do consistently with their 
theory. 


Two recent appointments 
Two Pacific Coast on the Pacific coast merit 
Opa ie more than local atten- 
tion. One is that of Rev. H. Melville 
Tenney as successor of Rey. Walter 
Frear, for so many years in charge of 
American Board interests on the Pacific 
coast, who retires now because he feels 
physically unequal to burdens long and 
faithfully borne. Mr. Tenney, who takes 
his chair in the San Francisco office, is an 
Eastern man in origin, having been 
trained at Middlebury College and Yale 
Seminary. For several years he was pas- 
tor of the church in Wallingford, Ct., 
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from which he went to Cleveland and 
thence thirteen years ago to San José, 
where he has had a fruitful pastorate. 
He is one of the most thoughtful, able 
and agreeable ministers on the Pacific 
coast, and will carry to his new work an 
enthusiasm for missions which is the best 
guarantee of success. In the choice of 
Dean Ferrin to be president of the Pacific 
University at Forest Grove, Ore, a 
vacancy which has existed since Dr. 
McClelland resigned to go to Knox Col- 
lege is well filled. Mr, Ferrin has been 
serving as acting president and now pro- 
motion to the full honors of the presi- 
dency becomes his reward. He is thor- 
oughly in sympathy with modern educa- 
tional ideas, while holding strongly to the 
importance of the Christian element 
which distinguishes the work and the 
supervision of our denominational col- 
leges in the West from the state institu- 
tions. We shall speak further of him 
and of the college in a future issue. 


uk vieae The Central Conference 

~ of Jewish rabbis held in 
Sem Ra Detroit last week was a 
somewhat disputatious body, the radical 
differences of opinion between the reform 
and orthodox groups being made appar- 
ent. A neutral report on the Sabbath 
observance question was referred back to 
a committee appointed the year before to 
report upon the issue, and the conference 
finally decided to take a position “in 
favor of maintaining the historical Sab- 
bath as a fundamental institution of 
Judaism, and of exerting every effort to 
improve its observance,”’ Steps also were 
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taken to give the conference a more syn- 
odical form. Heartiest congratulations 
were sent to President Roosevelt for his 
course in dealing with the Kishineff 
massacre and Russia’s complicity therein. 
The Jewish press reflects, as did the. 
speeches at this conference, decided stir- 
rings among the Jewish folk of this coun- 
try. Lack of authority in matters re- 
ligious and ceremonial is forcing many, 
as they face the disintegrating and indi- 
vidualistic tendencies of American life, 
to argue for less autonomy of congrega- 
tions. “Every great period of ancient 
Israel had its Sanhedrin or synod,” say 
those who thus argue. ‘Why should not 
Israel in America have one, too?” But 
it is suggestive to notice that even those 
who desire this synodical centralization 
of authority propose to give the laity 
representation as well as the clergy. 
Americanism makes that necessary. 


__ The London Examiner in- 
oe S dorses an earnest protest 
against Rev. R. J. Camp- 

bell’s preaching of universal salvation, 
saying that ‘“‘his teaching is sowing a 
sorry harvest in the minds of those 
whose views are yet unformed.” When 
he was asked at the Ministers’ Meeting 
in Park Street Church, last week, as to 
the relation of the Free Church Federa- 
tion to Universalist churches, he re- 
sponded, ‘‘Do you have such churches 
in this country?’ and added that Uni- 
versalism had permeated all denomina- 
tions in England. It is rather surprising 
that Mr. Campbell has thus far received 
such unqualified indorsement as a theo- 
logical teacher on this side of the ocean, 
where orthodox people are generally 
supposed to be more pronounced in 
their convietions concerning the eternity 
of future punishment than their breth- 
ren in England. Mr. Campbell is cer- 
tain that ‘‘no sin has ever been dreadful 
enough to incur an eternal punishment.” 


A remarkable ad- 
National Powers in Soly- dress was deliv- 
ing the Negro Problem ered last week in 
Albany at the annual convention of the 
University of the State of New York. 
The speaker was Mr. C. A. Gardiner, an 
eminent member of the New York bar. 
His subject was A Constitutional and 
Educational Solution of the Negro Prob- 
lem. The address is likely to revive the 
scheme advocated by Senator Blair sey- 
eral years ago. Mr. Gardiner brought 
together a greater number of Supreme 
Court decisions bearing on this matter 
than we have elsewhere seen. They ap- 
pear to answer conclusively some impor- 
tant questions which have been widely 
discussed. As to civil rights, for exam- 
ple, Mr. Gardiner quotes the United 
States Supreme Court, that they “were 
not created by the Constitution. That 
instrument assumes their existence, and 
simply guarantees them against congres- 
sional interference. For protection in 
their enjoyment, therefore, the people 
must look to the states.” As to social 
rights the court said: “Legislation is 
powerless to eradicate racial instincts or 
to abolish distinctions based upon phys- 
ical differences. If one race be inferior 
to the other socially the Constitution of 
the United States cannot put them upon 
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the same plane.” As to political rights 
the court has decided that the Fifteenth 
Amendment does not ‘‘confer this right 
of suffrage on any one.” ‘The right of 
yoting or the privilege of voting is a right 
or privilege arising under the constitu- 
tion of the state and not under the Con- 
stitution of the United States.’’ As to 
the imposition of certain supposed unus- 
ual conditions the court declared, ‘‘We 
might say that such regulations were un- 
just, tyrannical, unfit for the regulation 
of an intelligent state; but there would 
be no Federal redress.” Mr. Gardiner 
shows no less conclusively that any at- 
tempt by the Federal Government to 
reduce representation in the Southern 
states by way of discipline for their re- 
fusal to permit Negroes to vote would be 
unconstitutional, The Constitution says 
that ‘‘representatives shall be appor- 
tioned among the states according to 
their respective numbers.’’ These num- 
bers, the Supreme Court has decided, are 
“the population as ascertained by the 
census,” 


gon. ae The aim of Mr. 
Edecation ee tesco Gardiner’s address 

was to answer this 
question in the affirmative. He urged an 
appeal to the President and Congress to 
make adequate national appropriations 
to educate Negroes in the South. The 
arguments he adduced to show the peril 
to the nation from Negro illiteracy and 
crime and the inability of the Southern 
states to bear the burden alone, could 
hardly haye been made more impressive. 
We follow him with more hesitation 
when he undertakes to prove that educa- 
tion by the nation is practicable which 
would fit the Negro as a race for efficient 
and reliable citizenship. When Mr. Gard- 
iner would demonstrate the power of 
Congress to educate the Negro under the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
and the ordinance of 1787 we are still less 
able to assent. Mr. Gardiner quotes the 
Supreme Court as saying, “There must 
be some stage when the Negro takes the 
rank of a mere citizen and ceases to be 
the special favorite of the laws,” and de- 
clares that this stage is now reached. It 
does not seem logical to follow this with 
a plea for special legislation in his favor. 
This, however, is not the place for ade- 
quate discussion of so great a question. 


“It suffices for the present to say 


that national appropriations for Negro 
schools are by no means in sight; but 
Mr. Gardiner’s arguments for its impera- 
tive necessity ought to spur the Southern 
states to greater efforts and to quicken 
the benevolence of those who believe that 
Christian education such as voluntary 
schools can give offers more hope for the 
Negro than anything else. 


The call, made by those 
investigating the scan- 
dals in the Post Office De- 
partment, on the newly created Depart- 
ment of Commerce for aid in getting at 
the facts concerning corporations inter- 
ested in Government contracts, has been 
the most interesting feature of the case 
this past week. Soonerthan had been an- 
ticipated this new department with its im- 
portant bureau of corporations is to prove 
its utility. The department was formally 


Maladministration 
in Washington 


opened last week, organization of the 
several bureaus under the new depart- 
ment having been perfected. Secretary 
Cortelyou showed a gratifying spirit of 
reverence and responsibility by seeing to 
it that the formal exercises took on a 
religious aspect; that prayer was offered 
for divine guidance ; and that all subordi- 
nates were impressed with the responsi- 
bility of their tasks. Serious charges 
against Congressman Littauer of the 
Twenty-second New York District have 
found their way into print, and have 
brought about orders for investigation 
by Secretary of War Root. Mr. Littauer 
is charged with violation of his oath as 
a member of Congress and of the statutes 
which forbid all men in his position to be 
partakers in any way in profits derived 
from business done with the Government. 
He is a glove manufacturer in Glovers- 
ville, New York, and will be called upon 
to explain his dealings with a contractor 
who furnished gloves to the Federal 
Army during the war with Spain—the 
same being made in the Gloversville fac- 
tories owned by Mr. Littauer. The New 
York Sun deserves credit for bringing 
about this exposure, but popular judg- 
ment should be suspended pending in- 
vestigation. 


ft 3 are President Roosevelt 
able Communication 

with the Philippines ts ce ane 
changed appropriate messages Fourth of 
July over an American-owned and Amer- 
ican-operated cable between San Fran- 
cisco and Manila via Hawaii and Guam, 
just completed. This new tie between 
our outlying possessions and us not only 
has its very great value from a military 
and commercial standpoint, but also from 
an educational and religious point of view. 
Anything that shortens the time of com- 
munication between peoples, that puts 
news service on a cheaper basis, that 
makes agents of American civilization 
nearer their employers and backers builds 
up confidence, insures better service and 
advances civilization. Governor Taft was 
very shrewd in his message in making it 
convey anew to us his conviction of the 
need of a more liberal policy toward the 
Filipinos by our legislators in the matter 
of tariff schedules. Completion of this 
cable adds an hitherto missing link in the 
cable girdleof the world. Messages from 
Manila hitherto have gone to Hongkong 
and thence across Asiatic and European 
wires and cables to the Atlantic coast to 
be cabled to New York. 


The petition from the 
B’nai B’rith as soon 
as it receives the sig- 
natures of prominent Jews in all parts of 
the country will be transmitted to the 
ezar, the American charge d'affaires in 
St. Petersburg acting as agent. And 
this notwithstanding Count Cassini’s 
statement last week that ‘“‘the Russian 
Government must categorically refuse to 
receive from any Power any petitions, 
representations or communications rela- 
tive to internal affairs,” So far as the 
United States Government is concerned 
Russia may spurn or receive the petition. 
Its presentation is not an act of our Gov- 
ernment in a technical sense, and its re- 
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jection cannot be made an occasion for 
taking offense. Russia is quite within 
her legal rights in asserting such a posi- 
tion. A semi-official statement put forth 
by Assistant Secretary of State Loomis 
last week indicates however that rela- 
tions between Russia and the United 
States growing out of the incident are 
somewhat strained, and there are those 
who claim that the recent decision of the: 
President to forward the petition and run 
the risk of creating friction with Russia 
was one which Secretary of State Hay 
deprecated, President Roosevelt overrid- 
ing for once his great adviser’s counsel. 
Be this as it may, it was somewhat start- 
ling but none the less gratifying to find 
Mr. Loomis quoting a high public official 
(presumably President Roosevelt) as say- 
ing that it seemed strange that Russia. 
should choose to make such a statement 
relative to the petition ‘‘at the very time 
when by methods which are certainly the 
reverse of friendly to the United States it. 
has sought to make China join in break- 
ing the plighted faith of all the Powers 
as to the open door in Manchuria and has. 
endeavored to bar our people from access 
to the Manchurian trade.” No sevyerer 
indictment could well be framed. For 
our part we are not sorry that in this in- 
direct way Russia has been told that the- 
people of the United States discount her 
professions of friendship—despise her 
lying methods of diplomacy, and are de- 
termined to let the world know that how~ 
ever much her devious methods and huge. 
bulk affright European states they do not 
affect us in the least save to awaken con- 
tempt and an inclination to put an end to- 
such chicanery. 


Reports by way of 
Diplomatic Fencing Russia of unmistakable 
in the Far East é 

action by Japan, Great 
Britain and the United States in stiffen- 
ing China to overcome Russian opposition 
to the ‘‘open door” in Manchuria may be 
prophetic, but can scarcely be history. 
There is much evidence pointing toward 
a decided hardening of heart at Washing- 
ton toward Russia, and a disposition to 
call her ‘‘ bluff’? which she long has put 
up—but the hour for disclosure of that. 
policy is not now. European chanceller- 
ies are looking to the United States to 
lead in this matter. That Japan is gain- 
ing influence in China and especially at 
Pekin is clear from reliable reports. 
That British public opinion would sup- 
port the Ministry in stiffer opposition to 
Russia is apparent. Russian control of 
Manchuria may be a fact which it is use- 
less to resist inasmuch as study of the 
situation clearly indicates it to be a 
necessity for the proper conserying of 
Russian interests in North Asia, but Rus- 
sian control need not mean exclusion of 
the trade of other countries or the break- 
ing of pledges already given by China as 
to freedom of trade within the province. 
If it be said, as it is said now, that inter- 
nal discontent and weakness make the 
present a very inopportune time for 
Russia to court a challenge of its policy 
which might lead to war, it must also be 
said that latest reports from Japan indi- 
cate deplorable weakness there due to 
factionalism among its publicists, and a 
disheartening degree of variation of 
opinion as to national policy. 
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The Folly of Fake Degrees 


People in England have been having 
great fun over a London Congregational 
minister, Rey. Charles Garnett of Barns- 
bury. Mr. Garnett, according to his own 
testimony in the civil court, came from 
another denomination without collegiate 
training, and was recognized by having 
his name printed in the Congregational 
Year-Book after preliminary examina- 
tion, in which he barely escaped failure, 
having 203 marks when 200 was the low- 
est number by which he could pass. Not 
long after that Mr. Garnett blossomed 
out with these initials after his name: 
B. A., M. A., B. D., D.D. These letters 
stood for degrees conferred on him by the 
University of Harriman, Tenn., not pro 
honoris, to quote the remarkable Latin 
of the chancellor of that institution, but 
pro merito. The officers of the Congre- 
gational Union declined to insert his 
name in the Year-Book with these let- 
ters affixed, and as he insisted on claim- 
ing them from “loyalty to his Alma 
Mater,” left it out altogether. 

Meanwhile, the Christian World hay- 
ing described these degrees as “‘ contempt- 
ible and worthless,” Mr. Garnett entered 
suit for libel against that paper. The 
fun was had at the trial of the case last 
month, and in the comments of the Brit- 
ish press. It appeared in the testimony 
that Harriman University did not at all 
correspond to the description given in its 
circulars, and that its chief business con- 
sists in selling degrees. Dr. Garnett paid 
$80 in all for his four, S. T. D. being 
thrown in. These three letters, he ex- 
plained to the court, stood, as nearly as 
he could remember, for Sacra Theologia 
Doctoris, that is, ‘the theology of a doc- 
tor.” Mr. Garnett is authorized to ex- 
amine candidates in England for these 
degrees, and presumably has been able 
to recoup himself by commissions from 
the fees of those who have passed, for it 
does not appear that any candidate for 
these degrees has ever failed to receive 
them on payment of the small price 
charged, 

Mr. Garnett testified that he had never 
visited Harriman, but that he had had an 
oral examination before Dr. Westwood, 
“minister of the leading Methodist Epis- 
ecopal church in Philadelphia,” and a 
“sentinel” of the university. However, 
Prof. Henry Davies of Yale had visited 
Harriman, and was put on the witness 
stand. He testified that he could find at 
the university only five of the forty pro- 
fessors named in the faculty; that one, 
the professor of astronomy, is a practic- 
ing dentist, another a manufacturer of 
hommopathic remedies and a third, the 
director of the School of Domestic Science, 
is a Mrs. Dr. Crow, caretaker of one of 
the buildings in which there are no stu- 
dents, but which is occupied by the family 
of an agent of the Standard Oil Company, 
It was through Professor Davies’ testi- 
mony that much of the fun came in, 
though Mr. Garnett unwillingly furnished 
the greater part of it. 

The more serious thing for Americans 
is that Harriman University, so far as its 
legal status is concerned, is not a “fake” 
as the Christian World called it, but is 
authorized by the laws of Tennessee to 
confer degrees, for which its usual price 
appears to be $10 each. Moreover, the 
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sale of these degrees has been promoted 
by reputable Christian ministers, and 
they have been accepted by distinguished 
American citizens. Hon. H. Clay Evans, 
a former governor of Tennessee, ex-Asso- 
ciate Postmaster-General, and now consul- 
general of the United States in Great 
Britain, testified to the court that he 
knew personally eight members of the 
board of trustees of Harriman Uni- 
versity, every one of them ‘‘most reputa- 
ble citizens,’ that he had known the 
chaneellor, Dr. Spence, for thirty years, 
“a prominent educator in America.”’ 
Mr. Evans testified that Gen. Russell T. 
Alger, Secretary of War in the last Ad- 
ministration, ‘‘wore the LL.D. degree 
of Harriman University.” 

The just and keen comments of. the 
British newspapers, which discuss the 
matter extensively, are not very cheering 
to American readers. The Daily News 
refers ‘‘to the shoddy American degrees, 
which have shed a halo round many a 
dunce’s head,” The Morning Advertiser 
draws the moral that ‘‘the vanity of the 
man or woman who delights to ‘sit un- 
der’ a false American degree is quite as 
reprehensibleas that of the man who sells 
or buys it.” 

Judging from offers by letters for- 
warded to our office we infer that the 
sale of these degrees is more popular than 
usual this season. ‘“‘The College of 
Laws” of Nashville, Tenn., appears to be 
inviting clergymen by wholesale to take 
its degree of LL. D. at $10, no other fees. 
Its motive is thus naively expressed: 
‘Our motto is that, we shall pass through 
this world but once, and therefore, any 
good thing that we can do, or any kind- 
ness that we can bestow upon a truly 
worthy one, let us do it now, let us not 
defer it, nor neglect it, for we shall not 
pass this way again.” 

Lest it should be supposed that these 
degrees are not salable, we would say 
that we have received from one such in- 
stitution which offers them, a list of min- 
isters, some of whom we know, who have 
accepted these honors and whose names 
occasionally appear in print with the let- 
ters attached. The other day a minister’s 
little daughter joyfully announced to her 
playmates: “‘ My papa’s got a new name. 
He’s a Doctor of Vanity.” It is high 
time that the sellers of this name should 
be suppressed and that those who parade 
it should be made to feel ashamed. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Mr. 
Garnett’s suit was practically laughed 
out of court. The jury, in the midst of 
the testimony, declared they were ready 
to give their verdict for the defendant, 
the justice commended them for it, and 
Mr. Garnett’s counsel cordially assented. 


Rey. Dr. Abram Kuyper, Premier of the 
Netherlands, is as famous a theologian as 
statesman, Therefore his able article in a re- 
cent number of the Christian Intelligencer, 
on Jephthah’s daughter, is of more than ordi- 
nary interest. It attempts to prove that the 
Hebrew warrior did not offer up his daughter 
as a burnt offering as he vowed he would do, 
but only condemned her to an unmarried life. 
Dr, Kayper seems to justify the maiden in 
her two months’ mourning on the mountains in 
view of her fate, and the annual four days’ 
lament of the daughters of Israel in memory 
of it. But many modern women who rejoice 
in single blessedness would find it hard to 


4 
11 July 
understand why a whole nation should make ~ 
such a fuss every year over the fact that a 
young woman who, so far as is known, had no 
lover, remained all her life unmarried, The- 


ology accounts in strange ways for strange 
things. 


The Christian Leader for Today 


John Wesley has been made to live 
again, so far as human study, imagina- 
tion and oratory could reproduce him two 
centuries after his birth. What would 
he accomplish if he were actually alive 
today? After reading many addresses, ed- 
itorials and other articles about him, we 
find that he introduced no new creeds, 
nor did he seek to organize a new church, 
He took the religious beliefs of Christians 
as he found them and he reyerenced the 
church to which he belonged. 

But he took what he found and set it 
to work wherever he went. The supreme 
question with him was, Being what I am 
and where I am, and knowing what I 
know with the Word of God before me 
and within me, how ought I to live this 
day? This question he put to every one 
within his reach, and he aimed to per- 
suade every one that his happiness for 
eternity depended on the answer. He 
threw his whole soul into the joyful task 
of translating his religion into life for 
himself and for his neighbor. 

Wesley had a splendid physical equip- 
ment and took scrupulous care of it. He 
declared even when past fourscore that 
he did not know any such sensation as 
weariness and that he could not remem- 
ber having experienced lowness of spirits. 
He had one of the acutest minds of his 
time and he both consecrated and trained 
it. While he was studying the details of 
the daily life of the miners or farmers to 
whom he preached, he amused himself 
with jests from Horace, wrote a French 
grammar, grappled with great social prob- 
lems. With these rare qualifications he 
had the rarer, greater one which cannot 
be acquired either by study or discipline 
—the gift of personal magnetism. It can- 
not be described, butit isillustrated by its 
effects. Wesley swayed men in masses 
to his will. He quelled ragingmobs. He 
persuaded individuals to followhim., The 
reading of his sermons, with their devo- 
tional spirit, shrewd common sense, their 
penetration into the mind of God and 
their adaption to the slow movement of . 
the uneducated mind, does not disclose the 
secret of his power. They do not throb 
with the fervor of a great orator. His 
power lay in the magnetism of a personal 
presence which could control and fas- 
cinate men, itself poised in the conscious 
presence of God. He was a born leader 
and he made his birthright good. 

Wesley had a practical scheme of holy 
living which every man, woman and child 
could understand, and he brought people 
together in simple organizations to help 
one another realize it. The result is 
Methodism with its 90,000 churches and 
its more than 20,000,000 adherents living 
in every country of the world, For his 
time John Wesley was the genius of ap- 
plied Christianity. For our time leaders 
are called for who can take the truth 
which new conditions have brought forth 
in new forms, who can translate it into 
a simple practical scheme of living and 
who can influence men to live it day 
by day. ao fe 
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Leo XIII. 


Giovacchino Vincenzo Pecci, born in 
1810, of an excellent Italian family, edu- 
cated at the Jesuit Colleges at Viterbo 
and Rome, consecrated a priest in 1837, 
elected Bishop of Perugia in 1846, ap- 
pointed a cardinal in 1853, and chosen 
pope in 1878, lies dying—as we go to press 
—in the Vatican. 

It is generably conceded that of recent 
popes he has been the ablest, the most 
scholarly, the most tactful and diplo- 
matic, and a wise conservator of such 
power and prestige as modern society is 
willing to concede to an organization as 
exclusive and autocratic as the Roman 
Catholic Church is. The contrast be- 
tween him and his immediate predeces- 
sor, Pope Pius IX, has been most marked, 
the intellectual poverty of the one serv: 
ing as a foil for the wealth of resource of 
the other. 

A spirit of humanity, a love for his 
kind, a “social spirit,” has suffused most 
of his official utterances and such of his 
poems and essays as the public has been 
permitted to read, and this often has been 
apparent in encyclicals which on their 
intellectual and moral side have been in- 
tolerable to the modern world. This 
“social spirit,” plus much that the world 
has come to know of the pope’s excellent 
personal qualities and his piety, and the 
venerability of the man have combined 
to make him more respected by the non- 
Roman Catholic world than any of his 
predecessors. Of course increase of tol- 
eration during the last decades of the 
nineteenth century also has contributed 
to this. 

But when one comes to read the en- 
cyclicals of Popé Leo XIII. and appraise 
them in the cold light of history one finds 
little if any departure from the exclusive 
claims of his proudest and most obscur- 
antist predecessors. 

Yet his benignant purpose still 
Those priestly robes impede, 

As round the gesture of his will 
Clings his restraining creed. 

For ne’er was prejudice more blind 
To keener wit allied ; ; 

Or such a narrow faith combined 
With sympathies so wide. 

No newer truths his eyes discern, 
Whose glances, backward cast, 

Still from the beckoning Future turn 
To the forgetful Past. 

In his encyclical, Inscrutabili (1878) all 
the evils which afflict modern society are 
said to result from contempt of the 
Chureh—the Roman Church of course. 
His encyclicals Quod Apostolici (1878) 
and Hwmanum Genus (1884) deal with 
Masonry and with Socialism in terms 
which show that Romanism is made 
synonymous with the gospel as solvent 
for social ills. In his encyclical Zterni 
Patris (1879) the scholastic philosophy 
of Thomas Aquinas was imposed on the 
faithful as being the definitive philosophy 
of the Church, the implication being 
that the Roman Church may and does 
select the philosophy which its adherents 
shall accept and teach. Certain it is that 
later Rosmini’s works were condemned ; 
and Mivart in England and Zahm in the 
United States are notable men who felt 
the disciplining rod because daring to 
take up with an evolutionary philosophy. 

In his encyclical Diuturnum (1881) Leo 
XIII. cut athwart the basal principle of 
present day society when he said that 
while the Roman Church may approve 
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any form of government, provided it be 
just, it was also true that ‘‘the Church 
does not approve the modern view that 
power is delegated to the government by 
people,”’ In his enclyclical Immortali Dei 
(1885) he condemned the doctrine of the 
absolute equality of men, and protested 
because the Church no longer is allowed 
to control public worship, public instruc- 
tion and the laws of marriage and divorce. 
In Libertas (1888) he held that liberty of 
worship was not to be admitted; that 
liberty of speech and writing and teach- 
ing were evils, and liberty of conscience 
as well, if it be held to mean the right to 
worship God or not to worship him. In 
Sapientice Christiance (1890) he ruled that 
while the two loves of country and of 
church should not be antagonistic to each 
other, nevertheless ‘‘ when conflict does 
arise between civil and ecclesiastical 
powers the latter must be obeyed.” 
These are but a few, but they are typ- 
ical utterances of the dying pontiff, show- 
ing that he held as stanchly as any of 
his line the theory of religious and ec- 
clesiastical absolutism so hostile and 
alien to the spirit of Protestantism and 
of secularism. 2 
Thus out of touch or out of sympathy 
with the currents of the world it is not 
surprising though none the less pathetic 
that in his old age, as the twentieth cen- 
tury opened, Pope Leo XIII. should have 
sung: 
Woe for a time of Godless laws ! 
What faith, what Loyalty abides? 
Torn from the shrines the ancient cause 
The ruin glides. 
* * * * * * * 
O blinded Pride on chaos hurled ! 
O night proclaimed where Light should be! 


Obey thou Him who rules the world, 
Man, and be free. 


* * * 


Friendship: Its Claims and 
Rewards 


Friendship is the permanent relation 
without which all the other relations of 
life must fail. We cannot keep our chil- 
dren, unless we learn to make them 
friends. Passion is transmuted in the 
ideal marriage into the most intimate, 
helpful and delightful of companionships 
and friendships. We may grow away 
from those to whom we are linked in any 
bond; but a friend is held to his friend 
by the law of liberty which is the choice 
and desire of meeting and association. 

To make the most of friendship re- 
quires the highest elements of character 
—faith, self-control and self-denial, pa- 
tience, forgiveness, sympathy, imagina- 
tion. Whether we look upon it from the 
view point of a higher selfishness, or with 
a nobler sense of self-giving rejoice that 
we can serve those whom we love, the 
paths of prudence and of service alike 
demand that we should put much of our- 
selves into the relation and expect much 
less than we give. Here, too, are fulfilled 
Christ’s words that it is better to give 
than to receive. 

Yet even giving must not be obtrusive. 
We must respect our friend’s individual- 
ity—as God does. We must neither give 
nor exact a monopoly of time or thought. 
It is in our friend’s interest as well as in 
our own that we make the most of ourown 
selyes; and happy is the man who finds 
his friend a continual inspiration to bet- 
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ter work and nobler thought and kindly 
ministries. 

Christ in those last days of his earthly 
mission claimed his followers in a new 
and higher sense as friends. Without 
that relation, which only came to its full 
power after the resurrection, Christian- 
ity in its higher and permanent sense be- 
comes unthinkable. It is first our experi- 
ment with Christ, and then by that ex- 
periment growth into personal and inti- © 
mate relations of friendship with him. 
Everywhere men have lived joyfully in 
the realization of his presence and his 
love. It is the normal type of Christian 
life authenticated by the testimony of 
Christians of all ages, lands; of all vari- 
eties of culture and experience. Among 
many names which might be given to the 
true followers of the Crucified, the most 
exact and joyful would be to call them 
the friends of Christ. 


In Brief 


Next week comes the first installment of our 
new serial, Hewers of Wood—a story of the 
Michigan pines, by William G. Puddefoot and 
Isaac O. Rankin, 


Jewish landlords in Springfield, Mass., 
where St. Gaudens” statue of Deacon Chapin 
symbolizes Puritan Christianity, are said to 
be protesting against the mode of living of 
their Mohammedan tenants. Our racial and 
religious tangle grows complex and humor- 
ous at times. 


Those aggressive Episcopalians and Uni- 
tarians are pushing into the college cities and 
towns ina way which it behooves Congrega- 
tionalists to note and emulate. Pres. Samuel 
Eliot’s plea in the last Christian Register for 
a fine new edifice for the Northampton Uni- 
tarian Church is to be observed in this con- 
nection. 


Our Methodist contemporaries have signal- 
ized the Wesley anniversary with strong 
and interesting numbers. The Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, with its array of tributes 
from prominent men all over the world, was a - 
fine journalistic idea and product. Zion’s 
Herald has reported current addresses with 
notable completeness. 


Come in and see us, friends from a distance, 
as you may pass through Boston during these 
summer months. Wecan show you from our 
windows one of the finest views in the coun- 
try. The Congregational House is close to 
the State House and the new Hooker statue. 
In fact, we are moreand more convinced every 
year that we are right at the hub of the Hub. 


In a recent notice of the laying of the corner 
stone of the McKeen Memorial Hall at Ab- 
bot Academy, Andover, the name of Mr. 
George G. Davis of North Andover, a munifi- 
cent contributor, was inadvertently printed 
as George G. Smith. The correct name is 
more important, as Mr. Davis is the son of 
the late Deacon George L. Davis, who gave 
Davis Hall, on the site of which the new 
building is located. 


The New York Evening}Post’s London rep- 
resentative, commenting on the persistence 
with which English Nonconformists are living 
up to their “passive resistence” declarations 
and the respectability and courage of those 
who decline to pay, adds: “If the present 
movement persists a change in the law will 
become inevitable.” And if R. J. Campbell 
is an authority—and we think he is—the Non- 
conformists are in this fight to the finish. 
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Strange to say, not all of Boston’s own citi- 
zens know whom they are entertaining this 
week. We have been asked questions con- 
cerning our guests which show that some in- 
telligent people don’t read the newspapers, 
and we overheard a well-dressed lady, rid- 
ing past Copley Square and seeing the crowd 
before the Walker Building, say to her friend, 
pointing to the frequent N. E. A.’s on the 
walls, “Is that the New England Associa- 
tion? And what are they here for?” 


The latest news about Prof. George Adam 
Smith, who has been ill seven weeks in a hos- 
pital in Cleveland, is good news. He is recov- 
ering steadily but slowly. The neuritis still 
causes much pain but his general condition is 
much improved. He has his bed wheeled to 
the veranda every day and drinks in eagerly 
the fresh air. Mrs. Smith writes us that she 
hopes the invalid will be able to leave the hos- 
pital in less than a fortnight. His many 
friends on both sides the Atlantic will echo 
that hope. 


Congressional legislation now is chiefly de- 
termined in the committee rooms, and the 
Presbyterian Banner intimates that the Pres- 
byterian denomination is practically run by 
committees of the General Assembly which 
live on from year to year. Sixteen are to re- 
port at the next meeting in Buffalo. What 
are you going to do about it? Neither Con- 
gress nor the General Assembly can sit for- 
ever. Debate carried on during the year be- 
fore selected groups, and action taken by 
the General Assembly during an eight-day 
session are better than attempting to discuss 
policies interminably in mass meeting assem- 
bled. 

The suffering of people in Kansas City, 
Kan., by flood was great enough to warrant 
an appeal for outside help; for 23,000 people 
were driven from their homes and four-fifths 
of them lost all their possessions. The Kansas 
Society in Washington, D. C., began to raise 
funds for them and had $1,000 in hand al- 
ready, when the Kansas legislature after 
voting $12,000 te itself for mileage and other 
expenses, adjourned and went to their homes 
without doing anything for the flood suffer- 
ers. Outside contributions stopped at once, 
naturally. A Kansas correspondent writes us 
that “‘ no affliction which has befallen the state 
can compare with this meanness. Pardon me 
for having suggested gifts from outside.” 


A New York judge, last wesk sentenced to 
six months in the penitentary a striker for 
assault on a non-union man who insisted on 
working. In passing sentence the judge 
said: “‘ You represent a body of men who 
eonsider themselves above the law. Every 
man has a right to sell his labor for what he 
pleases, and should not be interfered with in 
so doing. The question of wages is one be- 
tween the employer and employed, and can- 
not be dictated by any body of men. The 
right to labor must be secured as guaranteed 
by the law.” This right to labor will not be 
recognized as guaranteed by law without a 
conflict greater than has yet been seen, and 
if the guaranty should permanently fail this 
will be as good a country for men who seek 
freedom to emigrate from as it now seems 
good for them to come to. 


How the trenchant pen of the late Edward 
P. Clark of the New York Evening Post 
would have held up to rebuke and scorn the 
public officials who of late have proved so 
delinquent to trusts reposedinthem. A great 
force for righteousness was lost to contempo- 
rary journalism when he passed away last 
February. As we read the little memorial 
volume just issued by his wife, Mrs. Kate 
Upson Clark, we realize afresh how much he 
accomplished, not only through persistent at- 
tacks upon such vicious propositions as the 


Blair Education Bill, but through his con- 
stant appeal to legislators and to the general 
public in behalf of lofty moral ideals. As the 
editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle said, ‘We 
never knew a man who more beautifully sep- 
arated the things worth having from the 
things which were not.” The Post owed 
hardly less to him than to Mr. Godkin or 
Horace White, whe were much more con- 
spicuous in the public eye. But even the 
hidden newspaper worker gets in time some 
of the recognition which he deserves, as the 
splendid tributes in this volume from such 
men as Senator Spooner, Presidents Hadley 
and Hyde, Editors St. Clair McElway and 
Harvey Scott, Sarah Orne Jewett and Mary 
Wilkins Freeman show. We have never seen 
a better memorial volume. It is appropri- 
ately entitled A Soldier of Conscience. We 
wish it might be read by every brain worker 
in every newspaper office in this country and 
by every young man looking forward to jour- 
nalism as his profession. 


From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Though the Senior in cap and gown occupies 
the center of the stage during Commencement 
week, the alumnus is more and more in evi- 
dence as class reunions take on greater sig- 
nificance year by year, luring men back from 
all over the world to the campus and the halls 
where they used to frolic and study together. 
The survival of the boy is an interesting 
phenomenon to me in connection with these 
festivities. Can it be that in that sedate, dig- 
nified judge the frisky juvenile spirit still 
lives, or is that business man who has just 
been entrusted with the management of a 
great combination capable of kicking up his 
heels again as he used to do Sophomore year ? 
Well, just watch them as they saunter under 
the leafy trees, drink again at the old well 
and laugh until red in the face over the re- 
membrance of some college prank. 
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Jovial as are the gatherings of graduates 
who have been out from one to ten years— 
rather too jovial and costly sometimes—the 
reunions grow more precious and profitable 
as men begin to climb the slopes ef middle 
life. We who have just returned from cele- 
brating our twentieth year away from our 
alma mater agree in pronouncing it by all 
odds the best reunion we have ever had. The 
old yearning to be a college boy again which 
steals into the breast of a young graduate 
has left the alumnus of twenty years’ stand- 
ing. In the majority of cases he has calmly 
settled down to his lot and his work. He has 
adjusted himself to his world. If he has not 
a religion of his own he has acquired at least 
a working philosophy of life. He begins to 
live in his children and to see them in imagi- 
nation entering upon the joys and opportuni- 
ties of student life. 

> * * 

There is great pleasure, too, in noting the 
changes in one’s classmates and seeing what 
the years have been doing for them. Natu- 
rally the first greeting usually is, “ You 
haven’t changed a bit,” but as you spend a 
day or two with your old chums you realize 
that in countless ways they have changed, 
and that whatever they may think of you now, 
you can honestly tell them that they have im- 
proved. There was not a man of the two- 
score who came back to my college of whom 
I could not say this—not one whom I was 
not more glad to see than when as beard- 
less boys we said good-by to one another, 
not one who did not seem to me to be 
steadier, finer and more sympathetic. Surely 
here is one of the great benefits of a college 
education. Something filters into even the 
most careless, unresponsive fellow that leads 
him when he gets out into the world to take 
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off his coat and plunge into his profession or 
his vocation with a consequent result in terms 
of culture and character. 

Of course a reunion furnishes some sur- 
prises. It is true that the leading men in 
undergraduate years are still in the lead. — 
The D. D.’s and the LL. D.’s and the literary 
doctorates have come to about the men whom 
twenty years ago we would have selected for 
these honors. But more than one man has 
forged to the front who as an undergraduate 
did not exhibit remarkable promise. Unbe- 
known to most of us one man has developed 
into a congressman, another has become a 
master in the art of restoring old paintings, 
a third has achieved a reputation as a consult- 
ing and practicing chemist, a fourth, who in 
college was our cleverest writer of light ar- 
ticles, has become an authority on finance. 
Most of the men who went into medicine 
have gained a good measure of distinction 
and in far away India, in Japan and in the 
Philippines the class is represented in mis- 
sionaries who are reflecting honor upon that 
calling. But the tally showed that outside as 
well as within the ranks of the learned pro- 
fessions the men were registering success, 

The bulk and quality of the work during 
these twenty years called for some rectifica- 
tion of judgment and it was pleasing to see 
how ready and glad the men were to recog- 
nize ability and success wherever evidenced. 
Thus a reunion becomes a season for the re- 
discovering of one’s classmates, for reappriz- 
ing their worth and re-establishing friend- 
ship on a firmer basis. 
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And that great word friendship tells the 
secret of the charm and power of these re- 
unions. As the men linger together you do 
not hear them talking much about the books 
they used to study, though now and again the 
name of some revered teacher is mentioned 
with gratitude. Hardly one could give off 
hand half a dozen mathematical or chemical 
formu’s or tell exactly what he learned from 
his course in literature or bivies. Perhaps a 
good many could not pass the current en- 
trance examination. But the talk at these 
times runs into personal channels. The good 
times which you had with your comrades on 
the fence and on the ball field, in the chapter 
house and roaming around the town and its 
environs—these constitute the staple of the 
conversation. You want to know algo not so 
much what your friend has achieved in the 
world, but what today are his deepest interests, 
beliefs and hopes and how you may tie your 
life up to his again in mutually helpful ways. 
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We had both a prayer meeting and a class 
dinner. The former was more human than 
its prototype of college days, the latter less 
boisterous but fully as enjoyable, while the 
gap between the men who used to go to prayer 
meeting and the men who did not, seemed 
more narrow than it did. The talk on both 
these occasions came straight from the heart 
and the speeches on either occasion would 
have fitted into the temper of the other. Why 
not? For four years we had sat together on 
the same benches, caught some glimpse of 


mater with kindlier feelings toward one 
another, with deeper trust in the power that 
is guiding and shaping our lives. And 
touching hands once more and feeling 
the inspiration of the college home we 
away grateful for the knowledge 
gained there, more grateful for the 
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friendships formed and most grateful for 
those visions of the ideal and of the eternal 
which have not failed to light our way these 
twenty years and which we count the falrest 
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{Many of our readers will recall the little 
sketch entitled, Peter’s Wife, published in 
the issue of May 23. We happened to over- 
hear a Chicago business man recommending 
its perusal to a group of gentlemen gathered 
around a hotel table in that city. This week 
we print another bit of character drawing by 
the same competent hand. In both of these 
sketches there is a reminder of the humor 
and pathos that made Ian Maclaren’s Drum- 
tochty sketches so popular. Mr. Gunn is one 
of our younger Canadian Congregational min- 
isters, who has, however, for years been in- 
trusted with the important position of treas- 
urer of the Canadian Foreign Missionary 
Society. At present he has a pastorate at 
Embro, Ontario.—EDIToRs. | 


It was the Sabbath again and a fair 
morn and Elspeth’s rheumatism better 
and “the man frae Drumshalloch’’ was 
to preach once more at Kirkhill. At last 
both were ready and the little procession 
of two started in the solemn stillness of 
the Sabbath morning. Down the road 
and through wood paths and clearings 
and short cuts by meadow and field they 
went, till all the little rivers of people 
met at the kirk door. Elspeth went on 
in while Donald stayed in the kirkyard 
for solemn greetings and interchange of 
comments which beginning with the 
weather led up to the state of the crops, 
thus contemplating them as it were from 
the Providential side and keeping the 
conversation apart from worldliness. 

' In due time the bell gathered them 
within and the opening exercises were 


i given in full and solemn measure, for 


_ this congregation would have no stinted 
allowance, least.of all in the sermon. 
There was once a man preached in Kirk- 
hill from eleven in the morning till five 
in the afternoon, but this was considered 
“‘exceptional.”’ 

Not one moment before the appointed 
time came the sermon. When Drum- 
shalloch announced that his text would 
be from words from the Gospel of 
John, thirteen and two, ‘“‘ Judas Iscariot, 
Simon’s Son,” it was received with dis- 
tinct satisfaction as being likely to prove 
strong meat. When he added, ‘‘The 
heart o’ the message is in the last twa, 
*Simon’s Son,’” there was bewilderment 
on the part of the elders who liked to 
classify the sermon beforehand and a 
general satisfaction that at least ‘they 
didn’a ken what was tae come.’ 

“Yemind,” said Drumshalloch, “‘ what 
sort o’ man Judas was. There’s nane 0’ 
ye here the morn but kens hoo he was 
ca’d tae be ane o’ the twelve an’ hoo he 
went up and doon wi’ them a’ the days 
an him siccan a gude appearing man that 
they didn’a ken till a’ was dune what a 
deevil he was. Ye maun’na think o’ him 
as a dour wicked lookin carle, no nor as a 
sly sneakit fox o’ a man but as a man 0’ 
some abeelity, for he was made treasurer 
an had tae bear the pouch. Mair nor 
that; ye will mind that when the twelve 
were sent out an’ came back rejoicin’ 
there was’na a bit deeference made be- 
tween him an the ithers but just as if he 
had dune as gude wark an as michty as 
any. Ye ken too that he was aye savin 
an economical as appeared when Mary 
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““Simon’s Son” 


By Rey. W. T. Gunn, Embro, Canada 


anointit the Lord, for John did’na ken 
his motive till long aifter. 

“Then I need’na ca’ tae yir mind hoo 
in that week o’ the passion when a’ hopes 
o’ an airthly kingdom for Jesus were 
passed away, that he hurried tae the 
Sanhedrim an covenanted tae sell his 
Maister for thirty pieces o’ siller. Weel 
do ye remember this day that awfu’ 
nicht wken through the gloamin’ an’ the 
black mirk o’ the thick trees he led ‘the 
band’ tae Jesus an’ ‘kissed him much.’ 
It will never be for mortal man tae ken 
what awfu’ thochts ran wild through the 
heart o’ Judas when he saw that Jesus 
was condemned. But I honor the man 
for ae thing that nicht; for he took the 
money back an’ confessed his sin an’ 
that’s mair than mony a man since, that 
thinks scorn o’ Judas. 

‘Aye an’ that wild rush through the 
blackness, wi’ the fires o’ hell raging in 
his heart, tae the lanely place, the rope, 
the awfu’ end. 

“That was an awesome nicht for a’ 
concerned. Ye have thocht some 0’ what 
it maun hae meant tae him wha died for 
us next day. Ye may hae thocht some 0’ 
what it meant tae Judas, but did ye ever 
think what it meant tae his faither? For 
he was ‘Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son.’ 
An’ mair—tae his mither? 

What wad it mean tae ye, faithers and 
mithers gin yir ainly son had betrayed 
his Lord unto the death? An’ tae hear 
aifterwards o’ his ain awfu’ death an’ 0’ 
what lay beyond! Tae ken that the maist 
loving Lord Jesus had tae ca’ him ‘the 
son 0’ perdition,’ an’ Peter tae say that 
he had ‘gone tae his ain place,’ an tae 
think that never mair in time nor in 
eternity wad ye see yir ain son! There’s 
nae sorrow tae be compared tae that. 

‘*Noo back o’ a’ this history that lies 
upo’ the face o’ things we maun try tae 
see behind the a’thegether wicked bogey 
that we ha’ made 0’ Judas, the hame that 
was somewheres in Kerioth an’ the faither 
an’ mither whase hearts maun ha’ been 
sair for the son o’ their love that wad 
never come ben again.” 

Down in Donald McKenzie’s pew there 
were two that were listening with their 
hearts and the man’s face worked 
strangely while Elspeth sat with head 
bowed and the tears running down and her 
hand reached out to meet the strong 
man’s hand that down between them 
was tremblingly feeling for hers. The 
neighbor women knew that back in the 
old land was one wee grave of a wee 
girlie that had been the sunshine of their 
eyes and they thought that this was the 
father’s loss and the mother’s great 
sorrow, but they did not know. No, they 
did not know, for they two had come out 
to the new land in middle life and there 
was one name that was not named even 
between them save in prayer and in the 
words that heart speaks to heart far 
too deep for the tongue. So how could 
the neighbors know of that only son whose 
brightness and bonniness had gone down 
in sin till he came under the law and had 
to flee. Nor did any know if he were alive 
or dead save that his mother felt in 
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her heart that he was still alive. But 
how she knew, the God who made and 
cares for mother hearts alone knows. 

But back to Drumshalloch. “You will 
be noticing, my friends, that there’s nae 
mention o’ Judas’ faither Simon outside 
o’ four times in the gospel 0’ John. Noo 
why think ye does John mention him in 
writing this gospel for the early Chris- 
tians o’ Asia? I’m thinking it will be 
just as if I was writing tae you and I 
wad say ‘I met John Kennedy’s son.’ 
Noo I wad’na write that forbye that I 
had kenned John Kennedy mysel’ an’ 
that you had kenned something o’ him 
yourselves. Frae that I gather that 
Simon was in aifter years a Christian and 
kenned baith by John an’ tae the churches 
o’ Asia. I can juist shut ma een an’ see 
the auld man wi’ snawy hair an’ beard, 
an’ the proud auld Jewish face an’ digni- 
fied bearing, his countenance marked wi’ 
a joy in Christ nae man could take awa’ 
frae him, aye an’ wi’ a sair sorrow he 
could’na take away frae himsel’. 

“It may be that sometime when they 
were at Jerusalem Judas had taen John 
owre the hills south thirty mile tae 
Kerioth or it may be that aifter the be- 
trayal an’ death that Simon in his great 
sorrow learned frae John the wonderful 
love o’ Jesus. But sometime they met 
and they talked o’ Judas. 

‘And the auld man wad tell tae John 
the story 0’ the childhood o’ Judas. He 
wad speak of ze far gone day when intil 
the new hame at Kerioth came the cry 0’ 
the first-born and Miriam the mither, it 
might ha’ been Miriam, it was a common 
name, had lookit from the wee babe up 
till him an’ said, ‘Simon, do ye see the 
glint o’ his wee een and the firm grasp 
o’ his wee hands?’ Ah me! ‘An do ye 
no’ think we might ca’ him Judah aifter 
the faither o’ oor tribe?’ Or it might 
be when he was tauld mither and bairn 
were baith doein’ weel that Simon had 
said, ‘God be praised’ and Miriam had 
said, ‘ Aye, let that be his name,’ For ye 
ken Judah was his name, an’ it dis’na 
mean ‘scoundrel’ as the Greek form 
‘Judas’ seems tae you tae mean. But 
‘Judah’ means juist ‘praised.’ Sae 
‘praised’ they ca’d him. And sae he 
wad tell tae John a’ the bonny things 0’ 
the bairn’s childhood, his ploys an’ his 
wark and hoo gude he was at the schule, 
and especially at figures, aye an’ whatna’ 
great future they expeckit for him. An’ 
hoo taen up they were wi’ his being 
ane o’ the disciples o’ the new Rabbi 
Jesus, though Simon wad be against that 
at the last. 

** An’ what an’ awfu’ blow was the ill 
news that tauld o’ the shameful betrayal 
an’ the awfu’ death, an’ hoo Judah’s 
mither could’na thole it, but wasted awa’ 
wi’ a broken heart. Aifter that hoo he 
could’na bear tae stay in the hame wi’ its 
awfu’ loneliness an’ at long last had tae 
leave it an’ gae awa’. 

“Ye mind Peter said it, ‘Let his habi- 
tation be desolate and let no man dwell 
therein.’ Aye, it was fulfilled, and ye 
can weel think that as lang as the crumm- 
lin’ walls stood ane stane upo’ the ither 
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the neighbors wad point it out: “The 
house o’ Simon! Faither o’ Judas, ye 
ken, that betrayed his Lord.’ 

‘‘Like enough he wad come first tae 
Jerusalem, but he couldna’ bide there, 
for wherever he wad gang sorrow wad 
be there before him. On this street the 
upper room frae which his boy went out 
into the dark that night; this one the 
way he walked wi’ the soldiers; out 0’ 
this gate Gethsemane, an’ out o’ that 
Calvary, an’ out o’ that the Potter’s 
Field. Na, na, he could’na bear it, an’ 
sae he wad wander far awa’ up by Ephe- 
sus an’ somewhere he wad find the love 
o’ Jesus for his soul. An’ in the wee 
churches 0’ the early days they wad see 
coming in the auld man wi’ the snawy 
hair an’ the marks o’ the Lord’s purify in’ 
fires o’ sorrow an’ joy in his face. 

“They wad see he was a man wi’ a 
message, an’ when they wad ask him for 
a bit word he wad rise up an’ tak the 
Book an’ turn tae ane o’ the passages 
maybe in Luke: ‘But Jesus said unto 
him, Judas, betrayest thou the Son of 
Man with a kiss?’ And then he wad 
say wi’ a breaking voice, ‘That was my 
son.’ 

“O my brethren, think o’ that. There 
wad be a maist awfu’ stillness an’ sore- 
ness in their hearts as they listened till 
him saying, ‘O faithers, are yir boys 
saved? There’s no ae thing tae come 
afore that, Are ye prayin’ for them? 
Are ye prayin’ wi’ them? O, woe is me, 
are ye settin’ them a richt example? I 
was hard in heart an’ far set up wi’ pride, 
an’ I taught my boy tae luve the things 
o’ the warld—an’ ye see—an’ I did’na 
teach him tae seek the Lord his God. I 
did’na ask, ‘“‘Is the young man safe?” 
till it was too late. An’ I wad give— 
what wad I nogive? O my son Judah! 
my son, my son Judah! Would God I 
had died for thee! O Judah; my son, my 
son!’ 

Down in the pew in Kirkhill Elspeth’s 
both hands were reund her man’s hand 
and the strong man’s head was bowed, for 
the hand of the Lord was heavy upon 
him, 

Up in the pulpit Drumshalloch turned 
back still over the years. ‘Aye, an’ 
whiles I see Simon turn in maist loving 
eyes tae the back o’ the kirk where the 
young men wad be an’ say tae them, ‘O 
lads! If ye will na’ come tae the Lord 
Jesus for yir ain sakes, will ye no’ come 
for the sake o’ them that love ye?’ 
Then he wad tell them of the boy Judah 
an’ how he learned ‘The Lord’s my Shep- 
herd’ at his mither’s knee, an’ hoo the 
mither’s heart broke that day the news 
came o’ Judah’s sin an’ death. ‘O lads,’ 
he wad say, ‘there’s nae sorrow but has 
comfort save this sorrow. If ye’ve 
wronged ae body will ye no pay the 
money back? I’m aye glad my boy did 
that an’ sometimes I think—But lads, 
if its no’ for yir Lord’s sake nor for the 
sake o’ yir ain selves, will ye no come tae 
the Lord Jesus for yir faithers an’ yir 
mither’s sake?’”’ 

Then Drumshalloch came to his “ appli- 
cation”: ‘ Ye that are parents here this 
day, if ye wad'na hae the sorrow o’ Simon, 
ye maun seek the Lord wi’ all yir heart 
an’ in strong prayer cry unto God till yir 
children are‘ saved. Theré are mony 
things ye wad like tae give tae yir chil- 
dren o’ the things o’ the warld but I warn 


ye, I warn ye seek this first, seek it first. 
There’s nae sorrow like the sorrow that 
has no end. I will give you the Lord’s 
ain promise, ‘If ye abide in me and my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will and it shall be done unto you.’” 

Then to the young men in the back and 
the gallery Drumshalloch turned. He 
put before them how loving and patient 
Jesus had been “ wi’ Judas an’ wi’ them, 
an’ hoo lang they had keepit Him waitin’. 
He died for you an’ you have despised 
an’ rejectit Him, yet He was bruised for 
your iniquities. You have gone astray, 
you have turned every one to his own 
way and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all. His heart is sore 
waitin’ for you while you bide in the far 
country o’ sin. An’ ye Ken this day the 
joy it wad be tae Him an’ tae the angels 
o’ His presence, aye, an’ ye can hear in 
yir ain heart the cry o’ yir faither an’ yir 
mither’s prayers. Ye’ll no break their 
hearts ! 

““Wi’ you lost forever, what wad life 
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be tae them? O laddies! wil pa lee'eny 
this day, ‘I will arise and go unto my 
Faither?’ Will ye?” 

And at that Black Geordie McCrae 
rose up in his place in the pew and said, 
“‘T will,” and so did Big Murdoch McLeod 
and two boys from the Back Road and 
three of the lads whose homes were in 
the old land. And the hearts of the 
people overflowed. 

When they got home that day Donald 
said, ‘‘ Elspeth, I’m no fit but can’na ye 
claim that promise for oor Geordie?” 
And Elspeth answered, “ Ye’re as fit as 
me, my man. The Lord He kens oor 
hearts are wholly set tae abide in Him. 
Let us claim it baith together.” When 
they rose up from that prayer both faces 
shone through tears and Elspeth said, 
“’m thinking He’s heard us.” 

And Hehad. They do not know yet but 
that very hour in the far land Geordie’s 
heart was changed and he’s gone to make 
things right and then he’s coming. They 
do not know yet—but O—when he comes! 


of Dr. Stuckenberg 


By Ella Gilbert Ives 


[ We commented editorially on Dr. Stucken- 
berg when he passed away so suddenly in 
London about a month ago, but we are glad 
to supplement what was then said with this 
revelation of his personality through an inti- 
matefriend. As pastor of the American church 
in Berlin for thirteen years, as author, editor 
and speaker his was an exceptionally fruitful 
life.—EpIrors. } 


Dr. Stuckenberg, the scholarand author, 
belongs to the world of thinkers. His 
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philosophical works will “fit audience 
find, though few,” in the present; their 
ultimate appeal is to the future. But Dr. 
Stuckenberg, the man, a magnetic and 
noble personality, one must have known 
intimately to measure his greatness and 
charm. 

Though he wrote for an aristocracy 
of intellect, he had, in his own fine phrase, 
a “ passion for humanity,’’ which his rec- 
reations as well as his studies were made 
to serve. During his last years, no per- 
suasion could draw him into the country, 
His soul if not his lips replied: 

I dwell amid the city ever. 

The great humanity which beats 

Its life along the stony streets. 
Its ‘still, sad music’’ moved him, and feel- 
ing crystalized in action. A yearago, Dr. 
Stuckenberg having been severely injured 
in a trolley accident, was urged by friends 


to collect damages from the company ; 
he refused, lest the conductor and the 
motorman be inculpated. I once heard 
him address a labor meeting at a time of 
great excitement. Previous speakers had 
failed to grip the restless audience. When 
the scholarly face of Dr. Stuckenberg 
confronted it, the confusion increased, 
but was instantly allayed by his opening 
words: ‘‘ Fellow workmen, I ama laborer, 
the son of a laborer, and I know what 
toil is,”’ 

He never forgot the ranks from which 
he had risen, and loved to gather about 
him the homeless, the unfriended. The 
chapter on his life at Berlin, when hun- 
dreds of American students in a strange 
land were brought together weekly under 
his roof, should be written by one of 
them. In Cambridge, where he lived the 
past eight years, the gracious hospitality 
of Dr. and Mrs, Stuckenberg was ex- 
tended to the same class. 

How he enkindled aspirations in souls! 
One afternoon, at his home, a group of 
friends had been bandying pleasantries, 
when Professor Stuckenberg entered. 
Instantly the talk was lifted to a higher 
plane. A young actor present, from the 
Ben Hur Company, was startled into 
revealing a beauty of spirit like the 
momentary flashing of a gem, and a 
musician who had walked the streets of 
Boston with his wares—a glorious yoice— 
until failure had made him despondent, 
took his harp from the willows and sang 
the songs of Zion as one about to return 
from captivity. 

To minister to pleasure, happiness even, 
could not satisfy a spirit touched to finer 
issues, One evening Professor and Mrs. 
Stuckenberg had given a graphic account 
of the coronation of the a 
recent event. The dramatic figure of 
emperor stood before us in all the pomp. 
and circumstance of royalty; when the 
conversation, as always with that Witte ies 
rose higher. Over against William 
emperor, was set Luther the 
on his knees at St. Peter's, stooping 
rise again to utmost majesty. His great 


11 July 1908 
text, ‘The just shall live by faith,” was 
unfolded as one would open a flower and 
pluck the heart of its mystery—life. . 
solemn and beautiful was the hour that 
-one exclaimed, ‘‘ Professor, close it with a 
prayer.” 

Moral earnestness was a keynote of 
his nature. A worldly but charming 
woman was once driving with Dr. Stuck- 
enberg. She lightly said, “O,I am a 
butterfly; of no real use in the world.” 
‘To her dismay, he turned upon her and 
accepting her own valuation of herself 
poured out an indignant protest. She 
shook her auburn curls and said, ‘‘I do 
not like your Professor; he is too sin- 
cere.” 

He was intolerant of the superficial and 
-self-satisfied, but generously helpful to 
the aspiring. How many young lives 
were guided in their choices by him! 
How often he left congenial company to 
employ his keen analytic mind in reading 
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the character of some boy or girl. To 
the young folk gathered at Clifton 
Springs, his skill seemed magical. The 
Pied Piper scarcely had a greater follow- 
ing. A little girl of fine possibilities 
but untrained conscience never forgot 
his picture of herself at the crossroads ; 
and a woman whose will needed strength- 
ening, thanks him today for holding the 
mirror up to her weakness. 

His own will was indomitable ; whether 
hoeing his way on the farm to an educa- 
tion, wrestling for faith in the doubting 
atmosphere of a German university, or 
writing unpopular books, he commanded 
success—by the standard of spiritual val- 
ues. When his collection of maps—the 
finest private one in the world—was in 
requisition in the adjustment of the 
Venezuelan boundary, the one contain- 
ing the decisive line marking the limit 
of the Dutch possessions ceded to Eng- 
land was published with his explanatory 


Men and Things Way Out 


A MAN WHO MADE HIS OWN OHUROH 


Stranded at a railroad junction for seven 
hours, I sauntered up the main street, past 
‘the saloons which seemed to be the main in- 
dustry of the thriving city, at its railroad end 
at least, and following a practice which has 
never led me astray, inquired my way to the 
home of the Congregational pastor. I found 
that he lived at the leading hotel, and sending 
“up my card was ushered into the presence of a 
slender, trim, smooth-faced young man of about 
thirty. The big front windows commanded a 
rare vision of plain and mountain, but what 
interested me more were the evidences within 
that I was in the den and workshop of a liter- 
ary toiler. Books and papers had over-run 
the shelves and tables, and found temporary 
abiding places on chairs and even on the 
floor. 

I spent most of the afternoon with this 
young man, and I want to tell how he practi- 
cally made the church which he is now serv- 
“ing. He came there from the seminary four 
years ago, finding nineteen members in the 
little organization that had been started fif- 
teen years earlier. They were able to scrape 
together $300 for his first year’s salary, which, 
with the stipend from the Home Missionary 
Society, met his immediate needs. Today the 
church has two hundred and fifty members, 
who pay their pastor $2,250. How has this 
been accomplished? One great secret that I 
have already intimated is work. ‘I have 
not dared to preach much extemporaneously,” 
was his reply to my question about his method 
of sermon making, ‘‘I am too young and in- 
experienced for that.” So he has dug away, 
not only reading the freshest works of the 
Dest modern thinkers, but mining down into 
the standard poets and philosophers, and 
keeping at work all the time upon his Old and 
New Testaments. 

From this mental labor has come a vision 
of truth, and a message of reality that has 
gone home to his congregations, so that now 
he is in the best sense of the word “a popu- 
lar preacher,” attracting men not in the habit 
of attending church and particularly that in- 
creasing number to be found everywhere to- 
day of persons who think they have lost their 
faith, and who have gone from one church to 
another seeking bread ard finding only a 
stone. His cardinal belief is that Christian- 
ity is inherently attractive and that if Christ 
is rightly lifted up he cannot fail to draw all 
men unto him. 


IV. Some By-Products of the Journey 
By Howagp A. BRIDGMAN 


But work is not the only secret of his suc- 
cess. He has been a man among men; has 
brought to bear in every legitimate way the 
influence of a manly, charming personality. 
In order that he might be more accessible he 
has lived at the hotel and kept the latch 
string out so that any one with a trouble or 
a problem or a new joy might feel free to 
come and share it with him. It is not an un- 
usual circumstance for him to have as many 
as twenty callers a day. Some of them drop 
in just for a pleasant chat, but most of the 
talk on these occasions speedily runs into 
spiritual channels. His callers realize that 
they are with a man to whom they car open 
up their deepest lives and who will give them 
cheer and guidance. 

I had an ocular demonstration of his hold 
upon the city as I walked up and down its 
pleasant streets with him and noticed the 
eager response men, women and little chil- 
dren made to his greeting. Even small boys 
came up and said, ‘‘ Mr. ——, we want you to 
umpire the game between the sixth and sey- 
enth grades next Saturday.” 

He does not limit his personal service to 
giving advice, but follows it up with concrete 
aid; for instance, he is now reading with a 
promising young man the works of John Fiske, 
making with him a thorough study of his phi- 
losophy, and in other young men and young 
women he is awakening literary and educa- 
tional impulses which will bear fruit in count- 
less ways. The other day he was waited upon 
by an informal committee sent by a group of 
young men employed ontherailroad. They had 
become dissatisfied with the way in which they 
were spending their hours of freedom from 
tasks and they resolved that they would go to 
the minister and ask him what they might 
profitably read. 

As I sat ard strolled with this modest, 
earnest young fellow and gained, not alone 
from his own lips, but from other sources as 
welJ, some idea of the new life and hope 
which his ministrations have brought to the 
local church and how they have given it a 
commanding position in the city, it seemed 
to me that here was a convincing example 
of what it is still possible for a man to accom- 
plish in the ministry today. Taking a chureh 
at the lowest ebb he has made it over and 
what is still better made it an instrument of 
lifting the community to a higher life. Doubt- 
less certain favoring conditions were to be 
found in that city which could not be exactly 
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notes in the New York World, several 
hundred dollars being paid for the article. 
But unless friends had interposed, Pro- 
fessor Stuckenberg would have given the 
valuable copy gratis to a Boston paper. 

To know him at his best, one must 
have seen this ingenuous scholar in his 
own study. His later books were written 
at the desk once Humboldt’s, and rich in 
association with German celebrities. It 
contains a box of cigars sent by Schom- 
burgk, who never smoked, to Humboldt, 
who never smoked, coming finally to the 
possession of another scholar, who never 
smoked. May it carry its nicotine un- 
lighted to the last. Humboldu’s pen lies 
on the great desk as it fell from his hand; 
Dr. Stuckenberg’s pen lies beside it, the 
ink scarcely dry from the proof sheets of 
his latest work on sociology. In full 
mental vigor he was called suddenly to 
another post; ‘‘for the King’s business 
required haste.” 


West 


paralleled elsewhere, but the fact that one 
man, against odds, for I know he has met with 
obstacles, has done so much, is a tribute to 
his ability and devotion and it carries a lesson 
of inspiration to the young men just graduat- 
ing from theological seminaries and entering 
upon their life work, 


SOME MEN WHO GIVE UP MUCH 


Whether, by and large, there is more self- 
sacrifice among ministers in the West than in 
the East I am not prepared to say. But it 
was gratifying and inspiring to find so many 
cases where men had given up much in the 
way of comfort, congenial surroundings and 
intellectual stimulus in order to build up the 
kingdom in remote and often ill-rewarding 
fields. I have in mind a home missionary 
pastor whose salary cannot be more than $600 
or $700. He milks his cow, weeds his own 
garden, aids his wife in the care of the home 
and the small children, and yet not long ago 
he was earning a good many thousand dollars 
a year as a lawyer. He was then a man of 
the world, but with conversion came a call to 
the ministry which he could not silence. So, 
though then in middle life, he left the city 
which had been his home, one of the most 
attractive in the Northwest, and offered him- 
self for missionary work. His field is as 
hard and outwardly as uninviting as any to 
be found, but he has built up a strong, harmo- 
nious church and, being the only minister, has 
endeared himself to people for miles around. 
He said to his wife as we sat at his supper 
table, ‘You and the children would have 
more comforts if I should go back to my old 
profession.” But neither he nor sheappeared 
to treat the possibility as anything more than 
a joke. They have chosen their lot and are 
happy in it with a joy akin to that of Him 
who for our sakes “‘ despised the cross.”’ 

Another man whom I met in a city on the 
line of a transcontinental route elicted my ad- 
miration. A year ago he left a comfortable, 
delightful parish in the East because he 
wanted to do something more with his min- 
isterial life than simply to mark time. In- 
stead of betaking himself to Boston or Chi- 
cago in the hope of obtaining a settlement 
thereabouts, he struck out for the West, al- 
though he was fairly well onin years. When 
I asked him if he was sorry, his beaming face 
showed that he demanded no sympathy from 
me. He rejoiced in the more plastic condi- 
tions about him, in the chance to see a har- 
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vest from seed faithfully sown. Into the life 
of the place he has thrown himself unstint- 
edly and already its civic, moral and educa- 
tional interests show the effect of his pres- 
ence. Some hardships and obstaeles he has 
encountered of course, but his is the tempera- 
ment that “ welcomes each rebuff.” 

A well-informed man in Colorado told me 
that he knew of many ministers in that state 
who could be earning more money in business 
life. Great and alluring are the commercial 
opportunities in the West today and that so 
many of our ministers pay no heed to them is 
a tribute to their consecration. While others 
strive for the corruptible crown, they are am- 
bitious for the incorruptible. 


A SOCIETY WOMAN WHO LIVES FOR OTHERS 


In the outskirts of the city of Oakland ona 
fair hillside, in the midst of tropical shrubs 
and plants, is one of the most beautiful homes 
that I have ever entered. It is like an Eng- 
lish castle, only more to my liking because 
better fitted up with the things that minister 
to comfort and joy. Passing out of one of the 
entrances of this spacious and hospitable 
home one is conducted along a woodsy path, 
through a gate and across a highway to 
another upland on which are half a doz2n cot- 
tages, not too near one another but so grouped 
that they convey a sense of unity of design. 
In these cottages I found thirty little girls 
from the baby stage up to twelve and four- 
teen. They are orphans or practically or- 
phans, their parents having given up all right 
of possession. 

What differentiates the charity from any 
similar one I have known is that once being 
received into these cottages the children know 
no other homes. Each girl has her own room, 
which belongs to her as much as the room of 
a child in any favored home. She calls the 
head of the house “ Mother,” and is taught 
to look upon the place as a permanent home. 
The children go to the public schools, and 
when they go out into life it will be with the 
privilege of coming back to this home, of be- 
ing married from it if they wish, and of hav- 
ing it as a refuge whenever they need its 
eomfort and help. Institutionalism and in- 
stitutional atmosphere are thus reduced to a 
minimum. I doubt if there is a charity in the 
world where there is greater oversight, syn:i- 
pathy and regard for the present and future 
welfare of the child. It is the most perfect 
substitute for motherhood that I have ever 
encountered. 

As one watches the little children at play, 
inspects the dainty chambers and witnesses 
the affection between the house mothers and 
their little flocks, he can but rejoice that God 
put it into the heart of one woman a year or 
two ago to inaugurate sucha work. For the 
mistress of the beautiful mansion on the hill 
is the good fairy of this enterprise. She and 
her husband have poured out their money 
lavishly. Not a dollar is solicited from out- 
siders. A competent board of trustees, made 
up altogether of women from the First Con- 
gregational Church, meets once a week and 
considers carefully every detail of manage- 
ment. As a result the cottages are not car- 
ried on as the private fad of a fashionable 
woman, but their inner workings and their 
standing before the public reflect the judg- 
ment of fifteen of the ablest and wisest women 
of the city, whese own lives are enriched 
through the service which they so willingly 
render week by week. 

I think I must divulge the name of the good 
fairy, who, besides doing much all her life 
long for girls in her own social stratum, is 
now devoting ber best energies to lifting up 
unfortunate and unblessed children on the 
Pacific coast. She is Mrs. Frank M. Smith, 
@ prominent member of Dr. C, R, Brown's 
ehureb in Oakland. 


A TEACHER WHO HAS 


After I came out of a plainly furnished 
classroom in a Dakota college, I sald to my- 
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self, “To have heard that man’s talk to his 
students has in itself paid me for this trip.” 
It was the last hour in the year’s work in 
philosophy and to his nine beloved Seniors 
he was giving, not a formal farewell, but a 
few words that should sum up the teachings 
of the course and hearten them for their life 
work. “Cherish above all,” said he, “open 
mindedness. My work will have been in 
vain if you have not come to believe that 
mind is final in this universe. Look upon the 
work that yon shall choose as the best thing 
in life. Get your reward in doing your 
work as you go along and work where you 
are needed. Always be soldiers of the ideal.” 
That fine phrase, “Soldiers of the ideal,” 
has clung to me. Splendid teaching this to 
emanate from one of our denominational 
colleges on the frontier. This man year after 
year is making thinkers and idealists out of 
his students and bringing out what is noblest 
ineach. I believe his salary is not more than 
$1,200, but I think of him in the same class 
with James and Garman and others of our 
most inspiring teachers in philosophy. 


The Metropolis of South Africa 


BY REY. E. E. STRONG, D. D. 


How many Americans are aware that Cape 
Town in South Africa is an older settlement 
than New York city? How many know that 
its population, including its immediate sub- 
urbs, is rapidly creeping up towards two 
hundred thousand? These facts may be 
learned from the books, but no one can un- 
derstand the singular beauty and attractive- 
ness of the place who has not seen it with his 
own eyes. South of the equator June corre- 
sponds to December at the north, and as we 
now see South Africa at its midwinter, ver- 
dure and warmth are not to be expected. Yet 
though the nights are cool, the days are 
warm, and while the leaves are dropping 
from some of the trees, the evergreens are 
abundant, the grass flourishes and in many 
gardens there are bright flowers, such as roses, 
camelias, lilies and the like. The middle of 
May reminds one of the middle of October in 
Massachusetts, 

Cape Town has a remarkable situation. 
Table Bay, which makes in upon the west 
coast at quite a distance above the extreme 
southern point of Africa, is hemmed in on 
its eastern side by Table Mountain, a ridge 
of bare rock rising about 3,400 feet and quite 
precipitous. As seen from the bay the top 
of the mountain appears level, extending per- 
haps three miles, forming a sort of amphi- 
theatre between its base and the sea, in which 
nestles the town. Seemingly the place has 
scant room for growth except as it expands 
northward around and to the rear of the cliff, 
where there are already the beautiful suburbs 
of Rondebosh, Claremont and Wynburg. 

At the southern end of Table Mountain 
there rises, but not quite to its level, a singu- 
lar knob, called Lion’s Head, the top of which 
resembles a huge monument placed on the 
summit of a lofty eminence and forming a 
striking object as it stands out clearly 
against the sky. 

Altogether the situation is most pictur- 
esque. We know of no more beautiful trolley 
ride in America or Europe than that over the 
Kloof Nek, a notch between Table Mountain 
and Lion’s Head, and around by the shore to 
the city. 

The town itself differs little in its streets and 
buildings from places of similar size in Eng- 
land, but the traveler can see at a glance that 
it is cosmopolitan as to its Inhabitants. The 
first to be seen are the cab drivers, who are 
Malays, wearing the red fez. Then follows 
speedily Kaflirs, Hottentots, Portuguese, Ger- 
mans, Dutch, Arabs, English and representa- 
tives of nearly all the tribes of earth, with 
singular mixtures between these races, so 
that it is impossible to classify the people 
one meets. There are many Americans here 


‘ 


who seem to well represent our country in 
business and religious circles. 

The readers of The Congregationalist will 
be glad to know that there are several vigor- 
ous Congregational churches in Cape Town 
and its suburbs, presided over by able and 
devoted pastors. The mother church of the 
city, the Caledon, has for its pastor, Rey. 
Mr. Willoughby, a young minister from Can- 
ada, who is doing an excellent work. The 
pastor of the Claremont Church is Rey. A. 
Vine Hall, a nephew of Newman Hall. The 
ministers of the Dutch and Wesleyan churches 
are strong and devoted men, so that while the 
forces of evil are powerful at this portal of 
South Africa, a well organized and conse- 
crated body of Christians are nobly contend- 
ing for truth and righteousness. . 

The Deputation of the American Board to 
South Africa has had in Cape Town an ex- 
perience of such unbounded hospitality as 
will make their visit ever memorable to them. 
Met even before landing by one who is an 
American, though also an African, Lyon, they 
were at once quartered in elegant homes and 
were in every way most bountifully cared for, 
the only complaint made of the guests being 
that they did not stay long enough. A public 
reception was given in the Caledon Church, 
following a more private entertainment. At 
the reception the ministers of several denomi- 
nations were present, as was also the mayor 
of the city, and addresses of the most cordial 
character were made. Nothing could exceed 
the kindness of the utterances respecting Amer- 
ica and especially the Ameriean Board. Cape 
Town and its generous people will ever have 
a sure place in the memories of the Board’s 
first Deputation to Africa. 

Wellington, the parish of Andrew Murray 
and the seat of the Huguenot Seminary, lies 
about fifty miles northeast of Cape Town and 
it is a sacred place to thousands in all the con- 
tinents. Dr. Murray, alas! is not well and is 
not at home now. But he still aids by his 
counsels and his work goes on in all lines. 
The Dutch church, smitten sorely by the late 
war, is rising grandly to its opportunities. 
Its trials have sanctified it and a deep and 
widespread spiritual awakening has been 
witnessed of late. 

A marked feature of the movement has 
been the conversion and consecration to 
Christian work of a large number of men who 
were taken prisoners of war and deported to 
Ceylon, India, St. Helena and the Bermudas. 
In these camps of prisoners Christian En- 
deavor Societies were organized and through 
them new light and life came to these young 
men, 80 that now, on their return to South 
Africa, the training schools of the Dutch 
church are greatly overcrowded by these 
men who are seeking to prepare themselves 
for Christian work. Rey. Mr. Albertijn, Dr. 
Murray’s assistant, bears witness to the far- 
reaching influence of the movement, and af- 
firms that the Dutch church, though crippled 
in many ways, was never im so hopeful a 
state and was never giving so freely and 
largely for the support of its own work or for 
missions. 

The Huguenot Seminary is continuing the 
blessed work it began more than a quarter of 
a century ago, having given instruction to 
more than 1,500 young women, most of whom 
are filling places of influence in South Africa. 
Miss Ferguson and Miss Bliss, who estab- 
lished this ‘‘Mt. Holyoke” of South Africa 
in 1874, are still in active service and assooi- 
ated with them are more than a dozen young 
ladies from America, who have come from 
the best institutions of our land, one of them 
a recent Harvard graduate and daughter of 
the late Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
New Hampshire. These all are giving them- 
selves unstintedly to efforts in behalf of 
young women in this quarter of the 
God be praised for the Huguenot Colleze and 
Seminary and for what Wellington has done 
and is yet to do for the world. “i 

Cape Town, May 22. 
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Leo XIII.—a Roman Catholic Estimate 


[ Prof. M. F. Egan is professor of English 
language and literature in the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington, to which place he 
came from Notre Dame University, Indiana, 
where he taught the same subjects. His cor- 
tributions to literature- period'cal and books 
—have been many, and his experience as a 
journalist has been long and varied. He isa 
poet and critic. In his sympathy for much 
that is non Catholic and up to date he reflects 
the liberal American Catholic point. of view. 
—EPETORAt 

The intense loyalty of Roman Catholics 
to the person of the pope is merely a re- 
flection of their intenser loyalty 
to the Chair of Peter. Popes, 
personally sympathetic or not, 
personally admirab le or not, 
might come and go; but the 
papacy remains. The political 
or diplomatic policies of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff may change—and 
there have been many such 
changes since the time of St. 
Nicholas I.—but the assertion 
that the Bishop of Rome is the 
representative of Christ on earth, 
that he is the final earthly judge 
in questions of religion and mor- 
als, the successor to the promise 
of the Founder of Christianity 
has never been changed. Impec- 
eability is not infallibility, and, 
if all the charges made so light- 
heartedly against Alexander VI. 
were true, it would not in the 
least alter the attitude of Cath- 
olics towards him as the suc- 
cessor to the spiritual position 
of St. Peter, the first pastor. A 
bad man in the Chair of Peter 
would not make a bad pope— 
since the pontiff, when he speaks 
ex cathedra as teacher of the 
universal Church must, in spite 
of any personal defect, utter an 
infallible message. Such a man 
might commit personal sins or 
political crimes, but his position 
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as the interpreter of the deposit of faith 
would beno more affected than St. Peter’s 
could have been by the betrayal of his 
Master. 

Loyalty, under all circumstances, is due 
to Rome; but loyalty becomes almost 
passionate in the case of such popes as 
the late Pius IX. and of such intellectual 
ability as Leo XIII. of happy memory. 

Leo XIII. was chosen pope at a most 
difficult time. The breach of the Porta 
Pia had left Rome no choice; if it was 
no longer the city of the pope king it 


must be the city of the pope prisoner. 
He who, by virtue of his office, must be 
independent, ‘“‘could not,’’ as Abraham 
Lincoln said, ‘‘escape history.’”’ This in- 
dependence is not a corollary of the tem- 
poral power the papacy has lost; it is be- 
yond and above it. It was an essential, 
not an accident. A great part of the 
world fancied that the power of the 
popes was gone when Victor Emmanuel 
occupied the Quirinal; but the Latin 
world, which understood the lessons 
taught by the first Napoleon, knew bet- 
ter than this. And before the 
English press had done making 
pictures of the papacy, in the 
character of King Lear, nearing 
its end, the slim figure of Cardi- 
nal Pecci as Leo XIII. replaced 
Pius 1X. and the line of popes 
continued. Leo XIII. was not 
king de facto, but he was a soy- 
ereign of sovereigns in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of hearts 
through the world. Italy eould 
not let him go; the papacy was 
part of the national glory, and 
yet it was beyond the power of 
the Italian nation to make a 
subject of a sovereign whose 
kingliness was so potent and so 
permeative. 

Pius 1X. had died as a pris- 
oner. Would Leo XIII. remain 
a prisoner? He was ascetic, yet 
a diplomatist, a man of the 
world; moreover a man of let- 
ters, a poet—a student even of 
the newly presented scientific 
and social problems. Would he 
face these forces with new weap- 
ons? Would he turn a changed 
face to the changed Europe, bless 
the national aspirations of Italy, 
and become local and Italian by 
accepting the abrogation of his 
legal title to Rome and kissing 
the hand of the king ? 


eames ed 
Leo XIII. 
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Modern thought seemed to favor this, 
because modern thought in spite of its 
bias towards science had been largely 
affected by the social theories of Victor 
Hugo’s Les Miserables. The king of 
Italy in the arms of the pope, surrounded 
by Carboneri all pointing to the future 
triumph of democracy and evolution was 
a sweetly pretty tableau which would 
have mightily pleased modern thought. 
But Leo XIII. was wise; what he fore- 
saw has come to pass; modern thought 
has changed much since that time, and 
Darwin and Haeckel and Herbert Spencer 
are not the gods they were, though they 
have their places, and democracy and 
evolution are not such inseparable twins 
as they were, Moreover, the Old Catholic 
movement, to which Déllinger sacrificed 
so much, was looked upon as a vital and 
convincing protest against the assertion 
of the pope’s infallibility in matters of 
faith and morals. 

Pius IX., reacting from a tendency to 
be democratic, had become very conserva- 
tive; he had been ultra-montane, so 
ultra-montane that the Count de Monta- 
lembert, most devout of Catholics, had 
seemed “liberal” by comparison. The 
situation in the eyes of the watching 
world was perplexing. The papacy had 
been defeated by force of arms, the pre- 
dicted schism caused by the definition of 
the dogma of infallibility might break 
out any moment. There was Dé6llinger 
in Germany—and Bismarck; Hyacinthe 
and the republic in France. The new 
pope was informed that science had 
destroyed miracles and God himself 
would have to take care lest protoplasm 
or bythibius might be too much for him. 
In England, the spiritual impetus of the 
Oxford movement seemed gone; Lord 
Acton had shown signs of restiveness ; 
Herbert Spencer and Frederic Harrison 
and Bishop Colenso had helped to pro- 
duce Dean Stanley ; but in every realm 
of thought the supernatural, the mystical 
was cast aside except as an w3thetic ex- 
periment. 

Leo XIII. became pope at a time when 
the papacy seemed to have lost its power 
and prestige. And yet, as the circum- 
stances show, it had lost neither. The 
pope had ceased to be king over a hand- 
ful of Italians in a city which was rapidly 
being vandalized by land-grabbers and 
builders of cheap houses ; but Leo XIII. 
forced himself to be more and more recog- 
nized as an essential influence. The boast 
that the successor of St. Peter existed 
only by permission of the Italian Parlia- 
ment carried its own denial. He did not 
for a moment of his pontificate surrender 
the smallest of his prerogatives as an in- 
dependent sovereign. As well might the 
Federal Government, had Washington 
been captured by the Confederate troops 
during the Civil War, have acknowledged 
the jurisdiction of Jefferson Davis. The 
pope sent out ambassadors and received 
them, and, as Sir Charles Dilke says, the 
apparatus of diplomacy in the Vatican 
was the most complete apparatus in the 
world, The political aspect of Italy has 
changed in a hundred ways since Leo be- 
gan his reign; that of the Vatican has 
not changed. 

Leo XLII. was active for the moral 
good of the world. All he desired, as he 
said over and over again, in his appeals 
and commands to the world, was the glory 


of God and the salvation of souls. That 
there might be settled processes of philos- 
ophy—those of Aristotle and St. Thomas 
—that there might be faith in the God- 
hood of Christ—that men might be at 
peace—that the family might be blessed— 
that the capitalist might do his duty to 
the poor and the poor should learn the 
lessons of love and contentment. All 
these desires he uttered in his encyclicals. 
For these things the Pope cried out to the 
city and the world—to the 250,000,000 
Catholics—to all that long for Christ and 
the peace that surpasses all understand- 
ing. The most prejudiced reader of the 
history of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century must admit that no voice 
was more frequently and consistently 
raised in behalf of the eternal verities 
than that of Leo XIII. The great num- 
ber of his encyclicals attest that. 

He was reproached for standing in the 
way of the passionate desire of the Italian 
people for unity. He might, they said, 
have accepted the indemnity from the 
new kingdom of Italy, and settled down, 
as Dr. Shahan scornfully says, as “‘court 
chaplain to the king and queen of Italy. 
He might have gone as near the mouth of 
hell as Pius IX. went when he was Napo- 
leon’s prisoner at Fontainbleau—yet the 
divine mission would still have remained, 
pure and undefiled, but what perplexi- 
ties, what suspicions, what fears would 
have been sown in Christian minds by a 
pope subject to a temporal sovereign and, 
in temporal things, forced to obey him. 

At the conference of The Hague, Italy 
forced him from a conclave in which he 
should have appeared by every right of 
tradition and position. He was—as his 
successor will be—still a sovereign, though 
his territory be only the gardens and the 
palace of the Vatican. The pope may be 
a prisoner, but he is still king by the voice 
of half the Western world which looks to 
the city of Rome as the center and its 
home. The civilized world would have 
something to say, if Italy assumed to sell 
the art treasures of Rome, and the civi- 
lized world would represent righteous 
public opinion. The great Catholic world 
would have more to say, were there dan- 
ger for a moment that the Vatican could, 
in its policy, be dictated to by the un- 
steady and transient politicians of Italy. 

A pope dictated to by Zanardelli or 
D’ Annunzio or Rieciotto Garibaldi would 
be a sorry figure—St. Peter betraying his 
Master for fear of the scorn of the maid 
servant is not a pleasant picture. Itisa 
warning which, we may be sure, has not 
been lost on the occupants of the Chair 
of the Fisherman. The pope, a subject 
of Italy, would not cease to be infallible, 
but, instead of the clear sun in heaven, 
as he has been, he would be seen as 
through a glass darkly. 

Leo XI{II. was the purest, most pa- 
thetic, most dignified, most soundly ethi- 
cal figure of the last century. Cavour 
passed and Gambetta passed, Bismarck 
went by, broken-spirited in the face of 
vigorous power he had drawn from blood 
and iron, Castelar saw every hope decay, 
Gladstone faced the blank wall of a 
people’s arrogance, and Parnell died like 
Samson—even Tennyson mourned his 
early hopes. Leo XIII. passes away con- 
tent. Science has not killed religion; 
nor, a8 Matthew Arnold predicted, has 
poetry taken its place, 
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Of all the splendid names on the roll of 
the nineteenth century, thereisonlyone . 
that has, in apparent defeat, conquered ~ 
gloriously: it is Leo XIIL., representative 
of the changeless papacy. 


Our Readers’ Forum ~ 


Universalist and Congregational 
Churches 


In the masterly address of Rey. Dr, A. J. F. 
Behrends before the Ecumenical Conference 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, he said: “ With 
the New Testament in my hands, I cannot be- 
lieve that all men will be saved. With the 
New Testament in my hands, I cannot believe 
in the annihilation of the wicked. With the 
New Testament in my hands, I cannot believe 
in probation after death.” : 

Several ministers in Congregational pulpits 
hold the same belief as was expressed by Dr. 
Behrends. : 

1. Will you please state in equally clear 
English what is the belief of The Congrega- 
tionalist concerning Christ’s final word about 
eternal punishment ? 

2. Is an Evangelical Congregational Church 
made a Universalist Church by haying a min- 
ister ‘‘ whose views do not differ from that of 
Universalists of the present day” on the doc- 
trine of future punishment ? 

3. Do not the Universalists of the present 
day believe and teach that all the impenitent 
at death will suffer in hell for a while, that 
word “‘ while” being anywhere from a few 
years to 10,000,000 years, and then all will ac- 
cept of Christ and enter heaven? Is not this 
the so-called doctrine of “final restoration of 
the wicked?” 

4. On this subject is not this view the one 
held by the Universalists since the days of 
Hosea Ballou? 

5. If amoral agent should continue in “ eter- 
nal sin” (Mark 3:29, Revised Version) woula 
he remain in eternal hell ? ‘ ? 

6. In Matt. 25: 46 is “‘ eternal life” and “‘ eter- 
nal punishment” equal in duration ? 

ALBERT F, Nrewron. 

North Leominster, Mass. 


[1. We accept without question or hesita- 
tion Christ’s final word about eternal pun- 
ishment. 

2. No. The doctrine of future punishment - 
is only one of several doctrines concerning 
which the declared belief of Congregation- 
alists differs from that of Universalists. 

3,4. The Univ rsalist Leader of June 27 
courteously said of an editorial in The Con- 
gregationalist, “There is shown the most in- 
telligent grasp of the spirit of Universalism 
ever exhibited by an Orthodox writer.” We 
think, however, that the editor of that paper 
answers these two questions more satisfac- 
torily to himself than we could ,when he says: 


We have been saying for over oh agp 
that we believe in universal salvation, not 

in sin, not from the punishment of sin, but 
from sin itself into righteousness, in which 
salvation punishment does its efficient ser- 
vice, and together with all the other agen- 
cies of a sovereign God-and a loving Father, 
shall bring to perfect consummation his per- 
fect will and purpose. 

5. We understand by these quoted words of 
Christ that such a sinner is In that condition 
here and now. 

6. We understand that “eternal” in this . 
saying has the same meaning as related to | 
life and to punishment.—Eprrors. } 


The next Episcopal Church ress 
meet in Pittsburg in October. The fan 
toples—a change in the church name, 
and divorce and the limitation of 
liberty—will be discussed more freely than 
they could be in the General Convention of 
the Episcopal Church. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Gypsy Gold 


The brown bee’s on the clover, 
The pink bloom’s on the brier, 

And through the wheat and over 
Runs red the poppy’s fire; 

’Tis time for every rover 
To taste his heart’s desire. 


Say “ Follow!” and we’ll follow 
By woodland, heath, and wold, 

Behind the nesting swallow, 
Across the rain-wet mold, 

From dale and peak and hollow 
To glean the gypsy gold. 


The city to the vandals 
Whe know not what they lack! 
For us the gypsy sandals 
Along the gypsy track, 
With God’s own stars for candles 
To light up out and back. 


Only the sea shall bound us, 
And not a hill shall bar, 
Brown heather round and rourd us 
_ Shall bear our light feet far, 
Through fields the Fates have found us 
Spread wide to storm and star. 


Come! For the sunbeams glancing 
Swing back the Fairy gate, 

And down before us dancing 
Shall hold our swift feet straight, 

To where in wealth entrancing 
Our golden moidores wait. 


Come! For the camp fire reaches 
Red banners fold on fold, 

Flaunting above the beeches 

. Till the High stars look old, 

And every moonbeam bleaches ~ 
Before our gypsy gold. 


Oh, rain on cowslips lying! 
Oh, dew the kingcups hold! 
Oh, wind in fir boughs sighing 
Love to the open wold! 
Oh, wide world crying, crying, 
* Come, take my gipsy gold!” 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


From across the water 
comes a rebuke to Amer- 
icans concerning the 
keeping of Sunday, which is only too 
well merited. The Countess von Wal- 
dersee, formerly Miss Lee of New York, 
in an autobiographical sketch in the 
current Harper’s Bazar, writes: ‘‘ Dur- 
ing my long residence abroad my Sun- 
days have been passed in the quiet, re- 
ligious American way, neither accepting 
invitations nor receiving visits, but 
spending the day for higher interests. 
The Count sympathizes also in my views. 
My sister, the Baroness de Waechter- 
Lautenbach, has always observed the 
same habits, and it has long been the 
source of grief to us to see Americans, 
taught to keep the Sunday at home, 
show themselves, when they come to 
Europe, false to their principles and 
sailing with the stream.” It must have 
been far from pleasant for the Countess 
- to decline Sunday invitations from royal 
hostesses, but she says her reasons have 
always been respected and adds: “I 
deeply regret that American society is 
being given up more and more to Sunday 
entertainments of a social and festive 
character.”” This is true not only of the 
society set, but of many good and ear- 
nest people. Little by little the hedges 


A Countess Who 
Keeps Sunday 


. 


about Sunday have been let down, until 
we hardly realize how far we have de- 
parted from the strict old ways. It is 
well to see how our modern Sunday 
freedom is regarded by a Christian 
woman of the past generation who has 
kept her ideals and practice pure in the 
midst of the Continental disregard for the 
day. 


In this day when the 
tailor-made woman is 
quite the proper thing, when the girl 
borrows her brother’s ties and has her 
shoes made on a man’s last, it is rather 
surprising that she does not follow his 
example in a matter supposably more 
feminine than masculine, the habit of 
caring for her clothes. Watch a man as 
he starts for business each morning ; his 
whisk broom for hat and suit is almost as 
much a part of the morning routine as 
his breakfast, and if his shoes are not 
newly polished, you may be reasonably 
certain he will stop at a ‘ boot-black’s 
parlor’? on his way to the office. How 
often does his sister think of these 
things? Twice a week, perhaps—less 
frequently, if one may judge from ap- 
pearances. What is the reason? She 
spends as much time over her tie as does 
her brother; but she has not copied man 
long enough to understand the impor- 
tance of the care of mannish clothes. 
Smart shirt-waist hats do not look so 
smart with a sifting of city dust in the 
folds of the straw, and shoes—do you 
wonder she is followed by a small Arab 
running alongside crying, ‘‘Shine?” 
““New suit ?’’ she inquires of her brother 


The Example of Man 


at regular intervals of time. ‘‘ No, had 
it pressed,” he replies. She never thinks 
of renovating her own thus. Yes, the 


tailormade girl has still something to 
learn from man in this particular. May 
she soon follow bis example ! i 


How to Live Outdoors with 
Children 


BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


Most parents do not have enough fun 
with their children. Some because they 
think parenthood is a profession and take 
it too seriously, and most because they 
get all tired out with them in the winter. 
Vacation is the great opportunity to re- 
gard the young through joyous eyes un- 
darkened even by child study, especially 
to fathers who when they are busy do not 
generally notice their children very much 
anyway. Joy outdoors with children is 
particularly wholesome to parents nowa- 
days because it keeps them from fash- 
ionable society and from that indolent 
form of nature study which consists in 
reading bird books in hammocks. 

Children need our companionship in the 
summer time not only that they may have 
the advantage of forming our acquaint- 
ance under unusually favorable circum- 
stances but because they are, unaided, a 
bit helpless in the presence of nature. 
They may have already lost in the city 
the instinct of green fields. The sensa- 
tionalism of the streets leaves them 


lonely until they are properly introduced 
to the manifold life of the hills or shore, 
and their tendencies to squabble or to 
tire of themselves and of any consecutive 
interest are by no means eradicated by a 
mere change of scene. Some educators 
are pleading for the abolishment of va- 
cations on the ground that they do more 
harm than good. I think myself we are 
responsible to the teachers to bring our 
children back to them in the fall not only 
more strong but more accomplished and 
morally developed than when they left 
school in June. 

I am not pleading for the exhaustion 
of parents in vacation for the sake of 
their ciildren, and still less am I urging 
the extension of the fad of nature study 
by laying it upon wearied and uninter- 
ested fathers. My plea is only that we 
try to discover how much real enjoyment 
we can have with our children out-of- 
doors. 

Think for a moment of the things chil- 
dren like in the country. A boy I know 
wrote me from New Hampshire the other 
day as follows: 


The boys and M. went up to the pinnacle 
and left me here alone I have been playing 
with the dog and reading all the afternoon 
I have eat four boiled eggs and one fried egg 
today I have a secret hoard and I have one 
cookie one doughnut and five cents worth of 
choclates and sum maple surip boiled to 
sugar. I have got a lot of wooden spears, 
war clubs and waddies. Waddies [see Henty ] 
are straight yellow birch sticks about ten or 
twelve inches long and very sharp. The law 
is off pickrel. The best place to catch flat- 
sides is at that long whorf opsite the town 
house. Bert Elliot caught six one time four 
another time 3 another time. 

Your loving son. 


I quote this average letter of a normal 
boy because it happens to mention a num- 
ber of the elements of a boy’s heaven: 
pets, things to eat, quiet nooks, home- 
made toys, sportsmanship and a chum, 
Now these are just the simple sort of 
things we need for ourselves. They take 
us away from hotels, parlors, best clothes 
and sedentary employments and consti- 
tute that change which is itself rest. I 
know it requires a deliberate act of the 
will sometimes to alter one’s winter 
habits suddenly. I myself find it hard 
when the cry rings through the upper 
hall in my country house at 5.30 in the 
morning, ‘‘The last man out of bed is a 
nigger,” to get myself up quick enough 
to avoid being the colored gentleman for 
that day. But it is good to do. 

Whether the vacation be spent board- 
ing at a farm house, or at grandma’s, or 
at one’s own house, or in a hired cottage, 
here are some of the activities which pa- 
rents and children may enjoy together: 

1. Burtpine. Nearly all children like 
tools. We built a tree house together in 
an old apple tree one morning this spring 
and a few days later two of my boys 
built a better one alone. A boat house, 
made out of slab wood to imitate logs, is 
our next task. It is also great fun to 
do things to the inside of an old barn. 
We are making a hall for our private 
theatricals out of the old hay mow. A 
piano box has endless possibilities as a 
foundation for a home. Smaller tasks 
are the rigging of a telephone between 
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tree houses, making rustic chairs and 
putting together bird houses. We have 
a stone wharf to rebuild every year 
and this summer we plan to relay some 
stone walls. There is just enough mys- 
tery about a cave to develop a great deal 
of willing young muscle in what results 
in rather meagre excavations. I am not 
fond of gardening, but the children gen- 
erally have something of their own grow- 
ing. This is the most direct way to get 
at botany. 

2. PLAY-work, City children need to 
be taught to work, and have to be enticed 
a good deal to get them at it. Ours do 
get afew chores done, but for the most 
part require the play-element to make 
them forget it is labor. Leaves are gath- 
ered by playing ‘‘ Giant Growliglum” and 
hay is brought in with the donkey, and 
weeds—here I usually fail—may be con- 
sidered as foes to be killed. But, as is 
well known, a boy will do twice the work 
with ten times the zest over at a neigh- 
bor’s or at grandpa’s that he will do at 
his own home. 

3. Games, Any one who has watched 
children at play may notice that their 
play consists chieflyin preparation. This 
explains why building is fascinating. 
They are fancying all the time the pleas- 
ure they will have with the completed 
task, which will nevertheless satiate 
them before it is completed. Outdoors 
itself furnishes—in pets, implements, sur- 
prises and wonders—the joys for which 
toys are only a substitute. A good way 
to keep up the interest in play is to have 
a sort of continued.story game. We play 
that our whole farmstead is an untrodden 
wilderness and we are explorers with 
new names and natures. We make our- 
selves weapons, we seek ambushes, we 
plot out maps in which new-found trees, 
bird’s nests and springs are carefully set 
down, and we keep this up from day to 
day as we extend our wanderings. We 
often act out the characters of our fayor- 
ite stories. Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
game of war tactics is excellent, both up 
and down stairs and out in the sand. 
Giant jackstraws made out of crooked 
four-foot firewood, handled with hay- 
forks are an exciting novelty. 

4. NATURE STUDY AND COLLECTIONS. 
I have already hinted that I do not think 
it is necessary to make any particular 
nature-fad a bore, The herbarium ap- 
proach to nature is, let us be thankful, 
obsolete. The I-must-improve.myself ap- 
proach may as well follow after it. No 
child can live in the country without ask- 
ing questions, and many of these we shall 
try to answer. Children will soon learn 
how to look up facts in the attractive 
nature-handbooks. For more careful 
study or for making apparatus Dr. Clif- 
ton F. Hodges’ Nature Study and Life 
is the sensible vade mecum. Homemade 
lists of animals, trees and flowers that 
are known will soon be compiled or 
checked off in the reference-books. 

Collections gradually come together: 
abandoned bird houses, hornet’s and field 
mice’s nests, stones and shells, and that 
delightfully useless hobby—knot holes, 
Country life consists largely to vaca- 
tionists in a series of quests, from fish 
and old time furniture to servant girls. 
The result is that an erst empty land be- 

mes with traditions, human 

“Ynterests and a multifarious life. When 
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a child sees all this, he has achieved, in 
at least one place, the art of living. A 
child is the only human creature who 
can become so absorbed in wonder as to 
forget how he looks, and Plato and Rus- 
kin agree that wonder is the prime ele- 
ment in human culture. 

There are certain unique experiences 
which impress the young so deeply that 
they should be sought as opportunity 
offers. Such are fishing at night or in 
the rain, building bonfires, sleeping out- 
doors, and attending district school. 
There is nothing modern city children 
need more than a few doses of hardship 
judiciously administered. This we usu- 
ally seek in the form of one carefully- 
planned grand event. Last year it was 
a camp in an abandoned farmhouse. 
This year it is a “‘ Hiking” trip with a 
mountain wagon. 

Certain things are more readily taught 
in the country than elsewhere. Some 
physiological facts are best communi- 
cated by comparison with the animal 
world. Contentment is absorbed from 
the contemplation of the rigors of farm 
life. Immortality is a doctrine so great 
that it can only be made known out-of- 
doors. It is easy to see how wholesome 
these employments are for children. Is 
it necessary to argue that they are whole- 
some for parents? To charge one’s ac- 
tivities and lay aside all burdens, to be 
with those simple and universal things, 
love, nature, humor and children, is to 
renew one’s youth in its finest and most 
blessed reincarnation. For as J. Brierley 
so acutely says, ‘‘The boyhood of the boy 
is animal, but that of the man has a trace 
from another sphere.”’ 


The Delft Bowl 


I have a little picture bowl, 
And when I’m very good 

My mother lets me use that bowl 
To hold my breakfast food. 


My bow! has pictures all around 
Of a country far away ; 

Its name is Holland, mother says— 
That’s where the Dutch folks stay. 


There are little men in little boats 
And trees and windmills, too,— 

But the funny thing about them is 
That all of them are blue! 


Blue people sail out in blue ships, 
Blue water all around, 

And great big dark-blue windmills stand 
Upon the light-blue ground. 


I like to see the pretty sky, 
And the little violets, too ; 
But I really should not care to live 
Where everything is blue— 
Should you? 
—Anna P. Hannum, in The Kindergarten 
Review. 


Tangles 


(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


48. RIDDLE 


Through thick and thin first rank I win 
In thrice three thousand things. 

The last in truth, though fast in youth; 
Age throngs of thistles brings. 


Reverse in thought then, think there’s nought 
In earth to thwart thy schemes. 


-" 
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Theologies with theories 
Thrust forth their thorough themes, 
TRANZA. 


49. ODD WORD TANGLE 


There are two English words, both nouns, 
each of which contains eleven letters. With 
the exception of one letter both are spelled 
exactly alike. One is defined as “making 
anything bad’; the other signifies loss or 
want of something. An interchange of one 
letter in each word completely alters the defi- 
nition of both, reversing them. 


What are the words? H. M. H. 


50. TRANSPOSITION 


Know you a man who stands well in the eyes 
Of all who his friendship claim, 

Who seems most worthy of PRIMAL and holds 
With pride an unblemished name? , 


If his inmost thoughts to you were made plain, 
How oft with surprise you’d find 

The TWO of some deed to others unknown 
Still haunting his troubled mind. 


Thrice happy he who has no cause to dread 
Should the world his history know, 
Who has in his closet no skeleton grim, 
No past he would fear to show. 
LORRAINE. 


51. CENTRAL DELETIONS 


Take out the central letter of a word mean- 
ing to pierce and leave a fabric of fine threads ; 
a pointed weapon, and leavea mineral; weary, 
and leave fastened; a demon, and leave to 
discover; to cover with colors, and leave to 
breathe fast; pertaining to the foot, and leave 
a loud sound. The deleted letters, in order, 
will spell a word meaning a sea nymph. ; 
Buury.:* > 


52, CAPES . 


There’s a cape it makes us sad to say, 
And the cape that plays in the band; 

And a cape for the sailor’s encouragement 
When far away from the land. 


Two capes that were named for sons of a King, 
And one for the son of a Queen; 

The cape the conductor calls at the bridge, 
And the cape of anger or spleen. 


There’s a cape which young men seem ate think 
The ladies like to hear; 

And a cape that yachting men enjoy, 
And one for part of the year. 


A cape that will make us cowardly ; 
A cape that makes things plain ; 
A cape that is made of finest fur, 
And a cape that is caught in the main. 
E. H. 


ANSWERS 

44, Spring. 

45. 1. Spiritsofcamphor. 2. Spirits of ammonia. 
8. Chloroform. 4. Chlorate of potash. 5. Phenace- 
tine. 6. Hamamelis. 7. Paregoric. 8, Belladonna. 
9. Cod-liver oil. 10. Lime water. 

46, To-day. 

47. 1. Arrow-wood. 2. Moose-wood. 3. Bass- 
wood. 4. White-wood. 5. Iron-wood. 6, Leyer- 
wood. 7. Button-wood. 8. Cotton-wood. 9. Yel- 
low-wood. 10, Dog-wood. 11. Red-wood. 12. 
Leather-wood. 13. Worm-wood. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: E. B. D., 
Springfield, Mass., to 42; F. M.C., Providence, R. I., 
39, 41, 42; ; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 39, 40, 
41, 42, 43, ‘also 31, 34, 35, 37, for which credit 
to have been omitted; J. N., Dover, N. H.,42; Mrs. 
E. E. Cole, Boston, 40; Si P. R., Chelsea, Mass., 42. 
K. H. Pray, Chelsea, Mass., gives the following: “It 
does not require (39) ‘Spectacles’ to see that the 
controversy of (40) ‘Shakespeare versus Bacon’ is 
not responsible for (41) ‘Caprice’ refusing to 
2. the 9) « Letter Y’ being the end of our des- 

y; therefore let us not indulge in (43 —— 
nation.’ ” iis 

The Cryptogram, it may be explained in 
to several inquirers, is simply “ cipher writing.” 
consists in the substitution of some other character 
for each letter, elther arbitrarily or according to 
some definite plan. For example, “c” may be used 
for each “a” and “x” for each “b”; or the substi- 
tute letter may be the one next following in the al- 
phabet, as “b” for“ a” and “c” for“b.” In the 
former case the “ key” is apparent from the answer. 


5s ow. 
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“had forgotten all about it. 


The Cake that Prissy Made. 


BY L. M. MONTGOMERY 


“T am going to make acake and take it 
over to the new minister’s wife today,” 
said Mrs. Wood. ‘I am sure she won’t 
have had time to cook much when she’s 
been so busy all the week getting settled 
down. And it’s likely she’ll have a 
strange minister or two to tea tomorrow, 
since that convention is being held over 
at Exbridge.” 

** May I help make the cake, mother?” 
asked Prissy. 

“Of course you may, girlie. If it 
wasn’t for the minister’s wife I’d let you 
make it all by yourself.” 

For ten-year-old Prissy was a famous 
little cook and very proud of the fact. 

But just after dinner that day word 
came that Aunt Janetta Wood, 
over at Exbridge, had had another 
“spell.” Mr, and Mrs. Wood has- 
tily got ready and drove away, leav- 
ing Prissy in charge, with many 
directions and warnings. 

When Prissy was left alone she 
remembered about the cake that 
was to have been made for the 
new minister’s wife. Mrs. Wood 


“But I’l] make it,” said Prissy 
resolutely. ‘I know I can make 
it good and I’ll take such pains.” 

So Prissy went to work in a 
housewifely fashion, tying a big 
frilled apron about her and look- 
ing as wise as a baker’s dozen 
of little cooks. Very carefully 
indeed did she mix and measure 
and stir. Then came the baking, 
and Prissy hovered over the range 
until her jolly little round face 
was as red as one of the big 
peonies in the garden outside. 
But she felt repaid for all her 
trouble and worry when the cake 
came out of the oven light. and 
puffy as golden foam. 

“Now for the icing,” said Prissy 
triumphantly, “‘and after tea I’ll 
put it in the long basket and take it up 
to the manse.”’ 

By this time Prissy was a little tired, 
so she rather hurriedly beat up the con- 
fectioner’s sugar for the icing and didn’t 
even scrape out the bowl for her own 
sweet tooth, as she usually did. 

After tea, when the icing on the cake 
was beautifully smooth and firm, Prissy 
dressed herself in her second-best blue- 
plaid gingham and started out to carry 
her gift to the manse, leaving brother 
Ted in charge of home affairs. 

She was not sure just where the manse 
was. The Wood family had been living 
in River Valley only two months them- 
selves, and Prissy had never been up the 
Exbridge road before and had not yet 
seen the new minister’s wife. When she 
had walked about a mile she met the lit- 
tle boy who sat at the desk next to hers 
in school and Prissy very politely asked 
him to direct her to the manse. And the 
little boy who sat at the next desk 
answered, just as politely, that she must 
take the next turn to the right, and the 
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third house from the corner on the left 
hand side was the manse. 

Prissy followed these directions and 
her nose, and soon found herself on the 
manse veranda. She rang the bell, asked 
the trim maid for Mrs. Stanley, and was 
whisked into the sitting-room, where a 
very pretty lady with brown eyes was 
arranging some books. 

“‘Please’m,”’ said Prissy, feeling horri- 
bly shy all at once, “please’m, I’ve 
brought you a cake—mother thought you 
might like it—because you’ve been so 
busy moving in.” 

The lady’s brown eyes twinkled pleas- 
antly. 

“Sit down, dear,” she said. ‘And so 
your mother has sent me a cake. It is 


very sweet and thoughtful of her. I 
haven’t a bit in the house and I have 
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Jeserrine it 


been very much rushed. Now, which of 
my kind new neighbors is this nice 
mother of yours? And you'll tell me 
your own name, too, won’t you?” 

“Mother is Mrs. Chester Wood,” said 
Prissy, ‘‘and my name is Priscilla Marian 
Wood. But everybody calls me Prissy. 
Mother meant to make this cake for you 
herself. But she had to go to see Aunt 
Janetta after dinner—Aunt Janetta takes 
spells, you know—and so I made it my- 
self. I hope you’ll like it although, of 
course, it isn’t as good as mother could 
make.” 

Prissy had not noticed the surprised 
expression which came over her hearer’s 
face when she told hername. When the 
latter spoke there was a queer little 
tremor in her voice. 

“It was very kind of your mother and 
very sweet of you. I—I—didn’t expect 
it. Your cake looks so tempting that 
I am sure it is good and I’m going to get 
a knife and sample it right away. 1 feel 
really hungry for a bit of cake. I haven’t 
had any for over a week you see.” 
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She got a knife and cut a generous slice 
of the cake. She offered it to Prissy but 
Prissy declined politely. She was not 
sure whether it would be good manners 
to bring a cake to the minister’s wife and 
then help to eat it. So her hostess took a 
big, brave bite of the slice herself. Then 
a queer look came over her face and she 
got up and whisked out of the room with- 
out a word. When she came back her 
face was very red but she ate up the rest 
of the slice and told Prissy that it was 
delicious. She did not eat the icing. She 
left that lying on her plate. 

She asked Prissy a great many ques- 
tions about her mother and herself and 
when Prissy went away she told her that 
she would come over the very next day 
and see her mother. Of course Prissy 
said politely that they would be very glad 
to see her but in her secret heart 
she did think it odd that the min- 
ister’s wife should go visiting on 
Sunday. - 

She was at Sunday school the 
next day when the visitor came. 

“Marian |” said Mrs. Wood in 
amazement. 

“You expected me, didn’t 
you?” said her caller. “I told 
Prissy I would come today. I 
couldn’t wait until Monday. It 
was so good of you to think of 
me and of sending that cake, Julia. 
I understood it to mean that you 
wished to be friends again and 
were willing to forget that foolish 
old quarrel of ours which I haye 
so deeply repented.”’ 

Mrs. Wood knew there was a 
mistake somewhere but it didn’t 
matter. She held out her hands 
warmly to Marian and they kissed 
each other tenderly. 

When Prissy came home her 
mother told her that the new min- 
ister’s wife had never received the 
cake which had been so painstak- 
ingly made for her. Whether it 
was Prissy’s mistake or the mis- 
take of the little boy who sat at 
the next desk I don’t know and nobody 
else knows. The manse was the third 
house on the right hand side. The house 
on the left hand side had just been rented 
for the summer by Mr. and Mrs. Stanleigh. 
And Mrs. Stanleigh had been Priscilla 
Marian Gray before her marriage. 

‘We were very dear friends, Prissy,”’ 
said Mrs. Wood. ‘‘ You were named for 
her. But we had a foolish, bitter quarrel 
some years ago and have been estranged 
ever since. I missed her greatly but our 
pride has kept us from seeking a recon- 
cilation. We have forgiven each other 
now and all is well again, thanks to you, 
you blessed little blunderer.” 

But there are three things about this 
story that three people never knew: 

Mrs. Stanley, the new minister’s wife, 
neyer knew how narrowly she missed 
having a cake for her first Sunday tea. 

Mrs. Stanleigh of the third house on the 
left hand side never knew that the cake she 
received was meant for somebody else. 

And, Prissy never knew that she had 
iced that cake with saleratus ! 
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The Conversation Corner 


Anonymous Children 


KNOW very well what your first ? 
| will be: Who are those dear little 

children? I cannot tell you. The 
picture was sent me a while ago by a 
gentleman who is a great friend of the 
Corner, but like other friends who some- 
times supply pictures he did not give me 
any story about it—then he went off on 
a journey to the Pacific Ocean, and I 
hayen’t seen him since. But those dar- 
ling children are too nice to throw into 
the wastebasket, and so I am going to 
give them to you. If any of you know 
who they are, or think you know, tell me 
about them ; the one who writes the best 
(and the truest) letter about them shall 
have a book, if I can find one good 
enough to send ! 


SCHOOL IS DONE 


Well, Corner children, from the notices 

I see in the papers and the talk I hear 
about Commencements and ex- 
hibitions and graduations I think 
your schools will all soon be closed 
for this year. I have not been 
able to attend many of these ex- 
ercises, but while walking out 
one evening I heard a school bell 
ringing and followed the rest to 
the place. A lot of schoolboys 
were declaiming for a prize, the 
pieces being written by them- 
selves; to my delight the first boy 
that spoke was a Corner boy, and 
he got the first prize! One of the 
other prizes was won by a fine 
looking boy from Iowa, and his 
piece was entitled ‘‘A Walk by 
the Sea,” being a plain account of 
what he found in the sea and 
beside the sea during a summer 
yacation in Florida. It showed 
that the learned committee put 
their approval on a boy’s writing 
down in good English simply what 
he had observed with his own 
eyes. 
I have been today in an aca- 
demic town and was much inter- 
ested to notice how much the former 
graduates who returned enjoyed every 
recollection of their schoolboy days. I 
stumbled upon one such old boy (he must 
have been as much as seventy years old), 
whom I found to be from New Hampshire 
and a correspondent of our Old Folks’ 
column ; he was interested in looking up 
where he studied and boarded and played 
in those long-ago years, and the last I saw 
of him he was mounted on the benches in 
the open air listening to the Class Day 
performances of Seniors, 

Another alumnus was the representa- 
tive of the Chinese Empire at Washing- 
ton, and his speech was full of the things 
he remembered of his school days in 
America over twenty years ago, including 
a vivid account of a baseball game. A 
little fellow happened to sit behind me, 
and when we came out, I asked him what 
he had heard, not thinking he would 
understand a word of it all. He evi- 
dently knew more about baseball than 
about international, diplomatic relations, 
for he said, “‘ That minister smashed the 
ball to the center fleld for a three- 


bagger!”’ So, boys, look out that you 
study and play and act in such a way 
that you will remember it all with joy, 
and not with regret, twenty, thirty, fifty, 
sixty years hence when you return to 
your ‘‘ alumni meetings!” 


AFTER SCHOOL, VACATION 


A happy one to all of you! It may be 
happy and gainful to you even if you do 
not go to Europe or the White Mountains 
or Narraganset Beach. If you have not 
the opportunity of a long outing take a 
day’s trolley ride near home, which will 
cost but a few nickels, or even visit, per- 
haps with camping outfit, some mountain 
top or lakeside in your own town which 
you never thought worth visiting before. 
I stumbled the other day upon a little 
book which I ought to haye known about 
before—‘‘ Historic Houses and Spots in 
Cambridge and Near-by Towns.” That 


will familiarize you with interesting 


things in Eastern Massachusetts, Lex- 
ington, Concord, Bedford, Medford, Mal- 
den—within easy reach by electrics for 
many of you. Get the book (I forget to 
ask the price of it, but it is probably 
about a dollar—it is published by Ginn 
& Co.), look at its pictures, and you 
will be prepared to go with a few other 
boys and girls and see the Old Powder 
House, the Minute Man, or other historic 
curiosity on some midsummer afternoon. 

Now I am going to ask you to write me 
when you make any such trips, or if off 
on a longer outing on the sea, beside the 
sea, Or among the mountains, telling the 
rest of us about it. If you get or take 
any nice vacation pictures, send them 
along too—especially if a little out of the 
ordinary. I hear that many boys are go- 
ing to ‘‘summer camps,” and wish they 
wou'd report their experiences. As last 
summer, the publishers authorize me to 
give three dollars for the best, and two 
dollars for the next best of such letters. 
Send them to me any time this summer; I 
will not award the prize until after Sept. 1. 
The trouble is—(stop right there.—D. F.) 


For the Old Folks 


THE CHEROKEE'’S LAMENT 


A lady writes about an old piece with 
the above title—where it can be found, 
and the author. I have found it in Town’s 
Fourth Reader (Portland, 1854), and in 
Snow’s American Reader (Hartford, 1840). 
No author is given in either, and I thiak 
it is printed anonymously in other collec- 
tions. But I have it also in a little book 
of poems, entitled ‘‘The Harp and the 
Plow, By the Peasant Bard,” published 
in Greenfield in 1852. It is there called 
‘‘TLament of the Cherokee, Air: Exile of 
Erin,” and is in five stanzas, the first 
running thus: 

O, soft falls the dew, in the twilight descending, 

And tall grows the shadowy hill on the plain ; 

And night o’er the far distant forest is bending, 

Like the storm-spirit, dark, o’er the tremulous 
main ; 

But midnight enshrcuds my lone heart in its dwell- 
ing, 

A tumult of woe in my bosom is swelling, 

And a tear, unbefitting the warrior, is 
telling 

That Hope has abandoned the brave 
Cherokee! 


Now the ‘‘ Peasant Bard” was 
Mr. Josiah D. Canning, whom I 
well remember in my boyhood as 
living in the little town of Gillin 
western Massachusetts, now the 
seat of Mr. Moody’s Mt. Hermon 
School for Boys. He was a gen- 
uine, plain farmer, who loved 
Burns and imitated him some- 
what in his own frequent contribu- 
tions to the county paper at Green- 
field. He published a small book 
of his poems in 1888. That did not. 
contain this piece, for one line re- 
fers to ‘‘ the transplanted and lone 
Cherokee,”’ and it was not till that 
very year that General Scott, with 
Lieutenant Bragg, began the “‘ em- 
igration’”’ of the poor Cherokees 
from their loved home on Mission- 
ary Ridge, a place from whieh in 
the singular retributions of Provi- 
dence General Bragg himself was 
obliged to “emigrate” yery has- 
tily just twenty-five years after- 
wards. 

I am sure that Mr. Canning was the 
“Peasant Bard,” and that he wrote this 
particular piece, for I remember his com- 
ing into the bookstore one day where his 
“Harp and Plow” was sold and telling 
me that some literary man (I think, Lewis 
Gaylord Clark of the Knickerbocker Mag- 
azine, who first gave him the sobriquet 
of “Peasant Bard’’) told him that he 
regarded that Lament of the Cherokee 
one of the finest bits of poetry of its kind 
in American literature. I remember also 
asking Mr, Canning at that time, or some 
other, for his autograph, and what he 
wrote I can still recall: 


You want my hand—I've set it here 
As plain as I can make it; 
And when you see it, Martin dear, 
Imagine that you shake it. 


A later collection of the poems of this 
plain but talented country poet was in 
press (in Boston) at the time of his death 
in 1892, and that no doubt contained the — 


piece inquired for. 
Mv. MaSEQ) 
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Retrospect and Prospect* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


What ought a good citizen to do when 
‘the people adopt a policy of government 
to which he is opposed? Should he do 
what he can to prove his prophecy cor- 
rect and make the policy a failure? 
Should he adopt a neutral position, and 
wait to see the outcome of the new ad- 
ministration? Orshould he do what he 
can to make it successful? These ques- 
tions the last of the judges of Israel faced 
and answered when he was pushed aside 
to make way fora new ruler. He disap- 
proved of the change of government. He 
had contended for the old way till he saw 
that defeat was certain. Then he had 
‘presided at the election of the king, had 
prepared a constitution and laws for the 
new government and had assisted at the 
coronation. In his farewell address he 
illustrated the duty of a citizen in the 
minority party. He showed the people: 

1. The lessons of history. First of all 
he conserved his influence by directing 
attention to his own past service. He 
might have reproached them for ingrati- 
tude, but instead he simply drew from 
them the testimony that he had de- 
frauded none, oppressed none, taken a 
bribe from none. He had spent his life 
in office honorably, and his record was 
his capital. He used it to keep all the 
power hecould. It would have been easy 


for him to throw it away by a wrong word. 


at that crisis. Men of great ability often 
have done this. Unwilling to accept the 
new they have taken the attitude of 
critics and made it a profession. Let the 
man who loves the old honor it, but when 
it has passed away, let him give his mind 
to learn, not first what is bad, but what 
is good in the new. 

Next, the old judge points out the pro- 
tecting care of God in the history of the 
nation. He had raised up leaders for 

.them, from Moses and Aaron down to 
Saul. When they had forgotten God they 
had fallen into the hands of Sisera, and of 
the Philistines and of the King of Moab. 
When they had abandoned the worship of 
other gods and had confessed their sins 
and had turned to Jehovah, he had deliv- 
ered them and they had dwelt in safety. 
‘They needed a teacher to show them these 
things, to interpret their own history. 
Samuel had in thus teaching them done 
his greatest service. He was fighting 
against the inevitable when he was trying 
to keep them from changing their govern- 
ment, but he was true to his convictions 
and true to God ; and the people respected 
him for his faithfulness. The man who 
most disapproved of the new came out of 
the old to be the most irfiuential leader 
in the new because he was determined to 
make the best of it. 

2. The safeguard of the future. When 
the people insisted on having a king and 
got one, the old judge told them that Je- 
hovah had set their king over them. The 
new administration would be a success if 
it were not godless. “If ye will fear Je- 
hovah, and serve him, and hearken unto 
his voice, and not rebel against the com- 
mandment of Jehovah, and both ye and 
also the king that reigneth over you be 
followers of Jehovah your God, well.” 


* International Sunday School Lesson for July 19. 
Samuel’s Farewell Address. Text,1Sam.12: 1-25. 


Our nation has taken on itself great 
burdens, so great that some prophesy its 
failure. Thus far it has nobly fulfilled its 
pledges. It has made Cuba a free land. 
It has brought peace to the disturbed Ha- 
waiian Islands. It is giving prosperity to 
Porto Rico, and a better government than 
it has ever known. It is wisely and cour- 
ageously devoting its energies to that dif- 
ficult task, giving a stable and righteous 
government to the Philippines. Its voice 
has been heard and heeded in behalf of 
justice and mercy for China. But it con- 
fronts corruption in its own cities. It 
has discovered dishonesty and fraud in 
the administration of its Post Office. It 
sees injustice done to its own citizens 
through race prejudice and abuse of power 
over the weak. Shall the citizen who 
loves righteousness give up faith in it 
and leave those honest rulers who are 
striving to redeem it without his support? 

Samuel sought to prove to the people 
that they were wicked in rejecting his 
advice by appealing to Jehovah to work 
a miracle and cause a thunder storm in 
harvest time. The citizen whose counsel 
is rejected today cannot work a miracle 
to prove that he is right. He can only 
present reasons to prove the majority 
wrong. But he can always be sure of 
the support of the public conscience in 
fighting corruption and supporting right- 
eous laws. And he may find as much 
reason for encouragement in the ex- 
posure of bribery and fraud and in the 
punishment of rogues in St. Louis and 
Minneapolis as Samuel found in the 
thunder out of season. 

8. The patriot’s service. The days of 
the judges were over. The days of the 
kings had come. Fear before the un- 
tried future might easily have been ex- 
cited into panic if the old leader had 
chosen to point to the worst in prospect. 
But he pointed to the best. He assured 
them that Jehovah for his own sake 
would not forsake the people he had 
chosen. Samuel himself would sin against 
Jehovah if he should cease to pray for 
them. He pledged himself to instruct 
them in the good and right way, and 
filled them with hope by reminding them 
how great things God had done for them 
and by telling them that he would do 
greater things for them if they would 
only fear him and serve him with all 
their hearts. 

This was the attitude of the true patriot. 
Samuel loved the old way. He saw great 
perils in the new. He warned the people 
of theirdanger. But when the new came 
he had discernment to see that it had 
come to stay and that the hand of God 
was in it; and he had the healthy spirit 
that would seek the best in the new and 
guide the people to make the best uses of 
it. The issue at last showed that the 
people were wiser than he, though he 
thought the wisdom of Jehovah had been 
committed to him. 

We are living in atime of crisis. Old 
ways of viewing the Bible, of holding 
systems of religious doctrine, of obsery- 
ing family and social habits, of maintain- 
ing government, have given way to new 
ones. Many of us haye seen the old 
passing away with great regret. We see 
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grave perils in the new. Samuel, the 
faithful old judge, has set us a wise ex- 
ample. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN BANKIN 


July 12, Sunday. Warning against the Phar- 

isee.—Matt, 23: 1-13, 

Christ always brings the motive into view. 
The heart is the man. In the letter this was 
only a command for the disciples as Jews in 
their relation to those who were the execu- 
tive of thelaw. In the spirit it is a command 
of obedience to constituted authority, with the 
assertion of the higher law of righteousness 
above and behind it. It contrasts the selfish 
love of power and dignity with the desire of 
service which is the only true greatness of the 
Christian social state. 


July 13. The Signs of the End.—Matt. 24: 

1-14, 

There is no escape from the need of pa- 
tience. No wonder men are eager for the end- 
ing of the wrongs and sufferings of the present 
world and try to reckon out the moment of 
the end, But we are here to prepare ourselves, 
we are not to know. The lack of knowledge 
is a part of the pressure of trial which makes 
the educational value of our lives. Note that 
even the multiplication of iniquity is a sign 
ef progress toward the end. We are not to 
rejoice in it or compromise with it but neither 
are we to allow it to overwhelm our hope. 
The testimony of the gospel is to be our con- 
tribution toward the hastening of the end—a 
witness by conduct as well as by word. 


July 14. The Doomed City.—Matt. 24: 15-31. 

We cannot disentangle the chronology of 
these prophecies or fully understand their 
symbolism. They are dark clouds that hide 
the future; but behind and through them 
is the light of Christ’s glory. They are full 
of the need of the world for Christ, shown 
by the coming of impostors, and of the real, 
though hidden, presence of Christ with his 
people. The meaning of the passage will be 
real to us in proportion as we come into close 
relations with Christ. 


July 15. The End of the World.—Matt. 24: 

32-44. 

This is the lesson of a cosmical ripening and 
transformation which Christ uses as a motive 
for faith and watchfulness. To a similar 
thought scientific philosophy has come by 
slow degrees. The doctrine of evolution does 
not exclude catastrophe, and its shadow is 
degredation and disintegration. Walkthrough 
these shadowed places with simple childlike 
faith that Christ knows—as he did not know 
on earth—and that we have but to abide in 
him to be safe and to be made like him. 


July16. The Wise Steward.—Maitt. 24: 45-51. 

In this parable of responsibility and oppor- 
tunity all becomes personal. Christ, who 
stood always consciously in God’s presence, 
loves to bring his disciples there, each by 
himself, and to show present. duty out of 
which final triumph must grow. 


July 17. The Widow’s Gift.—Mark 12: 41-44. 

Here is our glimpse of the measuring rod of 
God. How small it makes all gifts out of our 
superfluity seem ! 


July 18. . The Ten Virgins.—Matt. 25: 1-13. 

The first of three great judgment parables, 
Oriental in its imagery. The details must not 
be pressed, but the lesson is plain—if we are 
to be ready, we must prepare. The only place 
to do earth’s work is on the earth. That 
watching to which the words which follow the 
parable call must be a watching of prepara- 
tion and not of idleness. 


Earth holds heaven in the bud; our per- 
fection there has to be developed out of our 
imperfection here.— Christina Rossetti. | 
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The Literature of the Day 


Modern Bible Study 


Two yolumes are before us which treat 
of the same general subject and in many 
of their statements and conclusions agree, 
but they are written from contrasted 
pointsof view. Mr. Carpenter has brought 
into a single collection* eight lectures 
which he has given frequently to popular 
audiences in England, containing sketches 
of the history of the historical method of 
Bible study, as it was developed in Eng- 
land mainly in the last century. They 
present in measurably clear and popular 
form many of the results thus far reached 
of the historical examination of the Old 
Testament books. They place before the 
- ordinary reader much that till recently 
was known only to scholars. We have 
not elsewhere seen a more understandable 
statement of the analysis of the Penta- 
teuch, and of the processes which have 
led to the results accepted by many mod- 
ern scholars. 

The author subjects the New Testament 
to the tests which have been applied to 
the Old, but his work is here less valuable. 
He assumes that the first chapters of 
Matthew and Luke are no more histor- 
ical than the first chapters of Genesis. 
The last lecture affirms that neither in 
the Bible itself, nor in the Church, nor in 
the Christian consciousness can be found 
decisive evidence of the inspiration which 
separates the Bible from other national 
religious literatures. Mr, Carpenter re- 
fers to Christian experience as ‘‘modes 
of feeling which I do not share.” He 
seems to have prepossessions that reject 
those claims which Christians have 
always accorded to the Holy Scriptures, 
and to be without the spiritual insight 
which discovers their deeper meanings. 
Though this is a volume intended for 
popular use, its value will be chiefly ap- 
preciated by discriminating scholars. 

Professor McFadyen is certainly no less 
accomplished a Biblical scholar than 
Mr. Carpenter. His Messages of the 
Prophets and Priestly Historians adopts 
the results of modern historical study of 
the Old Testament to a degree which 
many Biblical students regard as radical. 
He is also one of the most spiritual in- 
terpreters of the Bible. It is therefore 
. with unusual interest that one takes up 
his volume on modern criticism of the 
Old Testament? to find how he justifies 
his work as related to its influence on 

Christian faith and life. He writes with 
sensitive sympathy for those disturbed 
by doubts raised through this method 
of studying the Bible. His book is an 
apology for the Higher Criticism. He dis- 
criminates clearly between scholars who 
have prepossessions against the super- 
natural in the Bible and those who are 
prepossessed in its favor. 

The most valuable portions of the book, 
in our judgment, are its summaries of 
the conclusions on which critics are sub- 
stantially agreed, of the losses and gains 
of criticism, of the traditional and critical 
positions contrasted and the dis:ussion 
of inspiration as related to criticism. It 
hardly needs to be said that this book, 


* The Bitie in the Nineteenth Century, by J. Estiin 
. Carpenter. pp. 512. Lopgmans, Green & Co, 

4 Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church, 
hy J. E. McFadyen. pp. 376. Chas, Scribner's Sons, 
$1.50 net. 


like most recent volumes of the sort, as- 
sumes the fact that the infallibility of 
the Bible on all the subjects of which it 
treats, as held a generation ago, is prac- 
tically abandoned by all schools of Bible 
study. By showing how much Christian 
students of the Bible hold in common, 
and what is cherished by them all as the 
manifestation of the mind of God, Pro- 
fessor McFadyen has done the Christian 
Church valuable service. 


English Literature in Print and 
Picture 


One thinks first of the publishers in 
studying these two volumes,* the first 
and third of the projected work, because 
only their liberality and care could have 
made so costly and sumptuous an under- 
taking possible. They have spared noth- 
ing and deserve the thanks of lovers of 
literature as well as lovers of good print, 
ample size of page and admirable repro- 
ductions of the best attainable material 
in the way of portraits, views, facsimiles 
and the like, both in color and black and 
white. 

The slow accumulations of knowledge 
in regard to the literature of the English 
tongue were needed before this work 
could be so well done; and they have 
been drawn upon without stint, but with 
careful selection. Volume I., for which 
Richard Garnett is responsible, covers the 
history from the beginnings to the time 
of the Reformation. Volume IIL., writ- 
ten by Edmund Gosse, the period from 
Milton to Johnson. The richest fields— 
those of Elizabethan and nineteenth cen- 
tury literature—are yet to be reaped. 
The work is in the highest sense schol- 
arly, but it is not so much intended for 
technical students of literature as for the 
curious general reader who desires to 
make acquaintance by the eye as well as 
by the ear with the great men who wrote 
in English, The method is biographical 
and critical. The authors have succeeded 
in making an interesting as well as an 
unusually authoritative and beautiful 
book, and we shall look with keen in- 
terest for the remaining volumes. 


Posthumous Stories by American 
Humorists 


If all posthumous books were as worthy 
of their authors’ fame as the final offer- 
ing from the papers of Bret Harte and 
Frank R. Stockton, discerning readers 
would not look with such suspicion on 
the promise of fresh gleanings by execu- 
tors and friends. 

Stockton’s story? is merely a case of 
postponed publication. Its author was 
one of our neatest literary workmen and 
seems to have left no ravelled ends. The 
book suggests no imperfection of manner 
or need of polish. It is one of those 
genial and humorous creations which we 


*English Literature, an Illustrated Record. Vol. 1. 
From the Beginnings to the Age of Henry VIIL, by 
Richard Garnett, C, B., LL.D.; Vol. ITI, From Milton 
to Johnson, by Edmund Gosse, Hon. LL.D. pp. 368, 
381. Macmillan Co. 86,00 net, each, 


+ The Captain's Toll-Gate, by Frank R. Stockton. pp. 
359. D, Appleton & Co. 81.50. 


have all enjoyed, handling an absurd situ- 
ation with a twinkling gravity which is 
delightful. The heroine, who determines 
to marry before she has a stepmother, 
her four lovers and the friend and host- 
ess who manceuvers her safely to the 
port of a happy marriage, are pleasant 
people to watch. The industry of the 
lamented author is indicated by Mrs. 
Stockton’s bibliography, in which this 
stands as the fiftieth publication. The 
book is prefaced by an interesting memo- 
rial sketch by Mrs. Stockton and con- 
tains a number of pictures of biograph- 
ical interest. 

These short stories* by Bret Harte are 
all from the field of his old triumphs, 
and familiar characters, like the gambler 
Jack Hamlin and the bombastic Colonel 
Starbottle, reappear. The spontaneous- 
ness of the first sketches has lessened, 
but not the charm, and the stories are a 
welcome addition to the published work 
of their author. The longest is a detec- 
tive story in which the scene shifts from 
San Francisco to England. The mystery 
is well preserved, yet we think that it 
must have been left aside because Mr. 
Harte did not feel that he had quite suc- 
ceeded in making what he wished of his 
material. With this final book we note 
once more how much America owes to 
almost the first and the most powerful 
of its students of local character and 
humorists. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Rich- 
Co. 


Professor Moulton has handled his theme in 
a sane and theught.provoking way. He con- 
tends that Shakespeare’s conception of life 
is not to be found by the cheap method of 
culling quotations from the speeches of his 
characters. The successive plays are micro- 
cosms in each of which some aspect of the 
universe appears as a binding force holding 
the characters and the incidents in harmony ; 
while the plot, standing to the play as Provi- 
dence stands to real life, is a revelation of the 
poet’s conception of the character of life’s 
ruling forces. The volume is divided into 
three books, respectively entitled: The Root 
Ideas of Shakespeare’s System, Shakespeare’s 
World in Its Moral Complexity, The Forces 
of Life in Shakespeare’s Moral World. An 
appendix analyzes the plot schemes of the 
dramas. One finishes the book feeling that 
a careful guide has led him through a region 
of thought where fresh and impressive views 
of truth have given the mind new energies. 


red Influence of Emerson, by Edwin D. 
Mead af PR, #6. American U tarlan Associa. 


One of the first books to appear in connection 
with the Emerson centennial. It assembles 
related papers which began to take shape 
twenty years ago, which have frequently 
served as lectures and have just been revised 
for publication. Mr. Mead’s a 
treatment of the subject by contrasting Emer 

son first with Theodore Parker and then with 
Thomas Carlyle gives life to his text. Ex- 
cellent also is his more elaborate discussion 
of the philosophy of Emerson. It would have 
been well if the date, time and place of the 
many quotations from Emerson’s speeches 
and writings had been indicated in footnotes, 


The Moral System of Shakespeare, 
ae, G. Moulton, 1 Ph.D. pp. 381. Mac 


Remembrances of em by jm Albee. 
pp. 202, Robert Grier Cooke, New York. 
Three readable essays, entitled: A with 


Emerson, Emerson’s Influence on the 
Men of His Time, Emerson as Essayist. 
material Ws good and the style and temper 
pleasing. : 


~* Trent’s Trust and Other Stories, La Bret Harte. pp. 
* 204. Houghton, Mifiin & Co, $1.2 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS 


The Flower Garden, by Ida D. Bennett. pp. 
282. McClure, Phillips & Co. $2.00. 


The amateur gardener in search of practical 
help and suggestion will delight in this book. 
It puts information in regard to the habits of 
growth and the best means of culture of the 
families and varieties of flowers into a 
form which is easily understood. It is fully 
indexed and illustrated, and is in every way 
an admirable handbook. 


Trapper Jim, by Edw Sandys. 
Macmillan Co.” $150 oe 


A boy’s handy book in story form. It tells 
how to set traps, catch fish, mount birds, box, 
Swim, camp and handle a gun. The boys 
who do these things are manly fellows and 
the narrative tends toward simple and whole- 
some living. It will make old boys young 
and young boys strong. 


The Big Game Fishes of the United States, 
by Charles Frederick Holder. pp. 435. Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00 net. 


Mr. Holder is an enthusiastic fisherman and 
an easy and practiced writer. He knows the 
fishing grounds both of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts by long experience. His book is 
full of information about fish and fishing 
which will interest even the reader who never 
has a chance to makea cast. His knowledge 
of the islands of the Southern California coast 
is especially complete. The book is well in- 
dexed and beautifully illustrated. 


Bass, Pike, Perch and Others, b 
Henshall, M.D. pp. 411. Macmillan 
net. 


The trout, salmon and the greater game fishes 
of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts have been 
treated in other volumes of this series, but 
Mr. Henshall finds abundant and interesting 


pp. 441, 


Jas. A. 
0. $2.00 


material among ninety varieties which he 


includes, from the lakes, rivers and coasts. 
He has put a good deal of himself into the 
book, speaking out of many years’ experience 
as an angler and from an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the life history of the varieties he 
describes. The book shows a pleasant humor. 
It is fully indexed and illustrated and is both 
good reading for the general reader and a 
mine of information for the angler. 
Wood Folk at School, by Wm. J. Long. pp. 
186. Ginn & Co. 
A reproduction, for school use, from the nar- 
rative part of the author’s School of the 
Woods. It contains stories and sketches of 
wild animal life in the author’s well-known 
manner which will be certain to excite the 
interest and sympathy of children. 


BOOKS. FOR WOMEN 


Athletics and Out-Door Sports for Women, 
with introduction by Lucille Eaton Hill. pp.339, 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


Now that athletic training has become an 
acknowledged part of the education of our 
girls, this book will be welcome. Skating, row- 
ing, basket ball, swimming and a dozen other 
forms of exercise are treated by specialists. 
The introduction by the author is wise and 
sensible. She says that “our watchword in 
athletics should be ‘moderation’; that ‘train- 
ing’ is simple, practical right living ; that ‘the 
event’ for which women should train is a 
long and happy life of usefulness—with no 
‘nerves’; that in athletics as elsewhere, re- 
serve is womanly and notoriety, unwomanly ;” 
and she gives a needed note of warning con- 
cerning the dangers of athletics in secondary 
schools. 

Home Science Cook Book, by Mary J. Lincoln 


and Anna Barrows.. pp. 281. Home Science 
Pub. Co. $1.00 net. 


Simplicity, economy, good sense are charac- 
teristics of this inexpensive manual, designed 
for the housekeeper of average means and 
moderate family. Its authors have a high 
reputation in both scientific and practical 
lines and stand for the best ideals in their 
specialty. The recipes are conveniently ar- 
ranged under the headings, Breakfast, Lunch 
and Dinner, the index is all that could be de- 
sired and a section is added on Menus for 
Every Day Life. 

Household Accounts, by 


How to ——_ 
Charles Waldo Haskins, L. H. M.,C. P. A. pp. 
116. Harper & Bros. $1.00 net. 


Professor Haskins shows the housekeeper 
how to keep simple yet full account of 
the household receipts and expenditures, 
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how to arrange a journal-ledger, to prepare a 
balance-sheet and manage a check book. He 
does not attempt to go deeply into the ques- 
tion of proportioning the income but in the 
chapter on the househo!d budget one finds in- 
teresting suggestions. 


The Body Beautiful, by Nannette Magruder 
Pratt. pp. 208. Baker & Taylor Co. 


If one can surmount the prejudice caused at 
first sight of the cover and certain other illus- 
trations of the author in affected poses, and 
read this book, she will find many sensible 
and useful hints as to care of the body. The 
section describing specifie physical exercises 
is particularly valuable, and the pictures here 
elucidate the text. 


How to Make Money, edited by Katharine 
Newbold Birdsall. pp. 249. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.00 net. 


Intended for unskilled women who wish to 
add to the family income or who have not 
found a place in the business world. Eighty 
ways of earning money are suggested, not all 
equally practical, although the editor declares 
they are drawn from actual experience. Itis 
a book of ideas and represents a good deal of 
ingenuity and enterprise. 


FICTION 


People of the Whirlpool, from the Experi- 
ence Book of a Commuter’s Wife. pp. 365. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


The whirlpool is the fashionable life of 
wealthy and selfish New Yorkers—a city of 
which one of the characters is made to say: 
**New York is the best place for doing every- 
thing in but three—to be born in, to live in 
and to die in.” Self-indulgent millionaires 
build a colony in the neighborhood of the 
Commuter’s Wife and she notes their ways 
and influence on the people about her in the 
intervals of household, garden and social in- 
terests and of a pretty love story. It is a 
wholes)me and delightful book, genial and 
wise, with a pleasant sense of humor running 
through its pages. The follies of selfishness 
wielding enormous resources of wealth are 
strikingly drawn, and form the shadow for 
much sweetness and light of simple and sen- 
sible living. 

A Spectre of Power, by Charles Egbert Crad- 

dock. pp. 415. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
Miss Murfree’s story takes us back to the 
days when the Cherokees were masters in the 
country between the French in Louisiana and 
the English in the Carolinas and Virginia. 
Most of the events take place in the shadow 
of the Great Smoky Mountains, which the 
author knows so well and describes so loy- 
ingly. The contrast of types—the French 
soldier, the Scotch traders, the Indian chiefs— 
is strikingly used, the plot is ingenious and 
effective. It is historical fiction of the best 
kind, in which the history is but the back- 
ground for a group of men and women whose 
interest belongs exclusively to the mimic 
world of the tale. 


Love Thrives in War, by Mary Catherine 
Crowley. pp. 340. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


The wane of the historical novel does not 
seem to affect Miss Crowley. She has chosen 
an unhackneyed field—the Canadian frontier 
in the War of 1812, and now brings forth her 
third tale of adventures with that setting. 
The usual number of historieal personages 
appear, and the events of the period are 
graphically described. 


A Ministerial Misfit, by Isaiah Villars, D.D. 
PR. tee eae sale by the author, at Lockport, 


Largely a collection of conversations, reflec- 
tions and comments on worldly and ambitious 
ministers and worldly churches, wrought into 
a fictitious biography. 


Until Seventy Times Seven. pp. 180. Thos. 
Whittaker. $1.00, 


A story illustrating the power of forgiveness 
and love for the transformation of character. 
Suitable only for mature readers, it contains 
suggestion well worth pondering. 

Evenings in Little Russia, by Nikolai Gogol, 

translated by Edna W. Underwood and William 

H — pp. 153. William S. Lord, Evanston. 
A good translation of Gogol’s famous early 
stories with a preface which gives an account 
of his life and his place in Russian literature. 
The book is well printed and handsomely 
made. 
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LIFE A SCHOOL 


The God of all grace, who called you 
unto his eternal glory in Christ, after that 
ye have suffered a little while, shall him- 
self perfect, establish, strengthen you. 


Christians are God’s children whom 
He has sent to school on earth.—H. W. 
Beecher. 


Religion comes through men to make 
man perfect. Since it does not come to 
man as already perfect, it falls neces- 
sarily under the law of human progress. 
You cannot create a perfect moral char- 
acter. A perfect physical creature may 
be created, but a perfect moral character 
is incapable of creation. He must act, 
he must be disciplined, he must be 
taught; he is made perfect by the things 
which he suffers.—A. M. Fairbairn. 


There are many parables which I don’t 
understard, but in Christ’s teaching what 
I do understand I find to be wholly above 
me and not below.—James Hinton. 


Spirit of Ged, descend upon my heart, 
Wean it from earth, through all its pulses 
move; 
Stoop to my weakness, mighty as thou art, 
And make me love thee as I ought to love. 


Teach me to feel that thou art always nigh; 
Teach me the struggles of the soul to bear ; 
To check the rising doubt, the rebel sigh; 
Teach me the patience of unanswered 
prayer. 


Teach me to love thee as the angels love, 
One holy passion filling all my frame; 
The baptism of the heaven-descended Dove, 
My heart an altar, and thy love the flame. 
—George Croly. 


What is defeat? Nothing but educa- 
tion; nothing but the first step to some- 
thing better.— Wendell Phillips. 


The grace that liberates also illumi- 
nates. The grace that brings ‘‘ redemp- 
tion”? also confers “wisdom.” Our 
opened eyes are to be fed and feasted 
with ever more glorious unyeilings of the 
Eternal. We are to obtain more and 
more spacious conceptions of truth, 
richer and profounder knowledge of 
God.—J. H. Jowett. 


Lord, deliver us from our illusions 
—from the deceit of the flesh, the 
glamor of the world, the snares of 
temptation to our easily besetting sins. 
Help us to see all clearly, as Thou 
seest it, in its right form and true re- 
lations. Let us not mistake good for 
evil, or the lesser for the higher good 
of life. Yet, Lord keep for us the 
simplicities of childhood and the poe- 
try of the common life. May the 
teaching of experience in this school 
of Thine own ordering on earth con- 
fiem our faith, increase our knowledge 
of Thy purposes of love and glorily 
our visions. Let not our hearts grow 
cold or our thoughts hard, as we see 
through masks and shams to the reality 
of Itfe. For in Thee and of Thy love 
and truth comes all charm as well as 
all reality. Show us these high beau- 
ties of the earth and fit us by them to 
enjoy Thy nobler gifts of beauty and 
of love when we go hence to dwell 
in Thy house forevermore. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Another Church Delivered 


On June 28 the South Church, Chicago, 
raised the $1,500 needed to wipe out a trouble- 
some debt of $27,500. Subscriptions were 
made two years ago and with the exception of 
$1,500, taken by Sunday school classes and 
organizations connected with the church, 
were with scarcely an exception promptly 
paid. A few weeks ago it was decided to re- 
lieve the classes and other organizations from 
their pledges and obtain what was lacking 
by private solicitation and public appeal. 
The larger subscriptions soon reached the 
sum of $800, and this was increased by other 
gifts of about $300, so that Pastor Thorp had 
only $400 to ask for from the pulpit. To his 
appea) came in response over $550, so that the 
church is now free from debt, in possession of 
a fine property and amply equipped for work. 
Mr. Thorp and his earnest helpers, among 
them not a few noble women, are to be con- 
gratulated. Mr. Thorp works quietly, but he 
always has something to say to his people 
and is steadily gathering about him a congre- 
gation growing in strength as well as in num- 
bers. 


Paper on John Wesley 


One of the most valuable papers read at the 
Ministers’ Meeting the last half of this year 
was that by Mr. Thorp on the great Methodist. 
It was full of information and appreciative of 
the remarkable gifts and work of Wesley. It 
was one of a series of character studies which 
Mr. Thorp every other Sunday evening has 
been in the habit of giving his people. Mon- 
day was the last meeting of the ministers 
before vacation, and not a few of the regular 
attendants went to Milwaukee on the excur- 
sion boat Christopher Columbus. It was the 
general feeling that the meetings of the last six 
months have been above the average and that 
they are growing more valuable. Rey. Dr. 
A. M. Brodie was chosen president for the 
next half year. 


New England Church 


Although Prof. W. D. Mackenzie and his as- 
sistant, Rev. B. S. Winchester, have resigned 
the position as pastor and associate pastor, to 
take effect July 1, it is probable that both will 
continue to act till the end of the year. Dr. 
Mackenzie has left for a three months’ vaea- 
tion at his summer home in Canada. Mr. 
Winchester will be in charge of the pulpit 
during his absence, and at the request of the 
church will remain as associate pastor, unless 
amore permanent field of work open to him 
elsewhere, till the end of December. From 
October to January Professor Mackenzie will 
be able to preach and as he is exceedingly 
popular with the New England Church there 
is no reason why he should not preach for its 
congregation till he leaves the city perma- 
nently for Hartford. The church is finan- 
cially strong, generous in its contributions 
and in a position to do as good work as at any 
previous period in its history, 


Work of Dr. Torrey 


Since Dr. Torrey’s return from Europe he 
has been steadily engaged in conducting re- 
vival meetings in the Chicago Avenue Church. 
Sunday there were at least 2,000 persons pres- 
ent at each of the three services and conver- 
sions at each. Dr. Torrey has not spoken 
once save to a full house. Nor has he helda 
single meeting at which there have not been 
conversions. He says he preaches in the ex- 
pectation that conversions will follow. In 
one of his last addresses he told the ministers 
present that their great lack is‘‘fire.” Others 
who know far leas than they, are inferior in 
gifts and scholarship and even in consecra- 
tion, with the energy and enthusiasm and con- 
fidence which attend the possession of “ fire,” 
accomplish far more. Dr. Torrey goes from 
ere to Northfield and when through with his 

ties there returns to England to begin work 


. 


in Liverpool and then to labor in the larger 
cities of the kingdom. 


Dr. W. A. Bartlett on Lynching 

From some of the press notices and a few 
editorials one might infer that the pastor of 
the First Church in Chicago approves of 
“lynching” as a suitable punishment for the 
crime for which it has so often been made the 
penalty. Dr. Bartlett is no friend of illegal 
procedure or of mobs, but he has felt com- 
pelled to call attention to the awful crime 
which has gathered these mobs and that it is 
time to cease making a hero of the man who 
has committed thecrime and whom the slower 
processes of the law would surely condemn. 
While condemning mobs as earnestly as any 
one, Dr. Bartlett thinks less has been said 
than ought to have been said concerning the 
guilt of those who suffer, or of the agony 
which has been brought to innocent people 
by the men who have been lynched. He 
would make no distinction between the wrong 
doing of a white man and a black man, would 
punish one as severely as the other, but 
would not go so far in the condemnation of 
the methods by which men are made to suffer 
for their crime as to lessen their guilt or 
make heroes of them because victims of mob 
violence. Certainly he would not for a mo- 
ment substitute the decision of a mob for that 
of the law, but he would not excuse guilt even 
if a mob punishes it. 


Chicago, July 4. FRANKLIN. 


In and Around New York 


A Parish House for Jersey City First 


Dr. Seudder’s church in Jersey City is to 
have a $50,000 parish house, the gift of Mr. 
Joseph Milbank of New York. The donor 
is said to be an earnest admirer of Dr. Scud- 
der, and while the parish house will be given 
to the church, a condition of the deed is that 
it be under Dr. Seudder’s control so long as 
he lives. Building plans have not been made 
public. 


Summer in the New York Churches 


Plans at the principal Fifth and Madison 
Avenue churches show that Forty-eighth 
Street Collegiate, Brick and Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian, and Madison Avenue Baptist 
will be open practically all summer, the pul- 
pits being supplied by men from other cities. 
Broadway Tabernacle, Madison Square Pres- 
byterian and Fifth Avenue Baptist are to 
close through July and August. Preachers 
at the Forty-eighth Street Collegiate Church 
include Dr. Swanson from Glasgow, Scotland, 
and Mr. MacColl from Paisley. Drs. van 
Dyke, Gunsaulus and Raymond are the 
Americans to be heard. Dr. Hamlin of 
Washington will preach most of the summer 
at the Brick Presbyterian, President Stryker 
of Hamilton College filling several other dates. 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian will have Camp- 
bell Morgan both mornings and afternoons 
during July. August preachers have not 
been announced, Preachers at Madison Ave- 
nue Baptist include Dr. Woelfkin, Mr. Bus- 
tard of the Dudley Street Church, Boston, 
and Mr. Hanson of Marylebone Presbyterian 
Church, London. 


Open-Air Work 


Tent services are now held in two centers 
on Manhattan Island, one at Fifty-sixth Street 
and Broadway, opposite the new Broadway 
Tabernacle, the other at 110th Street and 
Eighth Avenue, at the upper entrance of Cen- 
tral Park. At the former site Mr. Pratt, a 
Baptist evangelist, has held tent services for 
several summers. The tent is this year in 
charge of Mr. Macpherson, also a Baptist. It 
is an independent movement, supported by 
voluntary contributions. The up-town tent 
has the Presbytery of New York behind it, 
and its location is significant because the 
Presbyterian church extension committee 
talks of using part of the $100,000 which it 
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raised at the Carnegie Hall mass meeting, to 
establish a church in that locality. This work, 
if undertaken, will begin in the early fall. In 
the Bronx, on Boston Avenue, a tent has been 
in use for several weeks. This, also, is an 
independent movement, though a Presbyte- — 
rian minister is in charge. 


~ 


Federation of Church Clubs 


Twenty clubs have made known their in- 
tention to federate and to work for these 
objects in the borough of Brooklyn: To en- 
courage the formation of men’s clubs in 
churches; to promote the moral advance of 
the borough; to extend the influenee of the 
churches; and to take steps leading toward 
good political government. An annual meet- 
ing is set for the second Tuesday in October, 
when the constitution and by-laws now 
drafted shall be considered. Leaders in 
this movement include J. C. Collins, Wil- 
liam Knappman, George E, Pray, J. H. K. 
Blauvelt and W. T. Blessing. Bethesda, Im- 
manuel, Beecher Memorial and Tompkins 
Avenue Clubs have expressed intention to 
join. Other clubs already co-operating in- 
clude Emmanuel Baptist, Hanson Place Meth- 
odi t, Bedford and Greene Avenue Presby- 
terian and a New Jerusalemelub. The move- 
ment represents a desire to make religion a 
force in bettering general conditions, 

G, Na As 


From the World’s-Fair City 


The plan for paying off the debts of the 
St. Louis Congregational churches is pro- 
gressing successfully. The debt of the 
seven churches aggregates $20,400. The 
amount to be raised by the benefited churches 
themselves is $6,600, leaving a balance of 
$13,800 to be raised by outside subscription. 
Several friends, through Dr. Patton, have 
subscribed $5,500 ; the Congregational Church 
Building Society, $3,000 and a number of indi- 
viduals, lesser amounts. The fund lacks only 
$1,500, which it is confidently expected will be 
entirely raised this fall. The movement has 
already brought hope and new life to the 
benefited churches. Hyde Park especially 
is feeling its impetus. For ten years this 
church was handicapped by an ineomplete 
building. All contracts have been let for 
finishing the auditorium, which will be one 
of the most effective in the city. Rev. W. M. 
Jones, Ph. D., the pastor, is the Nestor of 
Congregationalism in St. Louis. Its Sunday 
school has maintained an average of 350 dur- 
ing the month of June. 

The new Year-Book puts the membership 
of Pilgrim Church at 786, when it should read 
840. Its Sunday school membership during 
the year has gained about sixty per cent. Its 
primary department has more than doubled. 

An old mansion made famous by Winston 
Churchill in The Crisis was used by the 
Hyde Park Church in supplying the needs 
of the flood refugees during the past few 
weeks. The building oceupies a block and 
is the site of the new Clay School to 
next year, being generously given 
Board of Edueatton for this purpose, 
church took full care of about forty 
mostly women and children, feeding 
lodging them for over two weeks and a 
It also gave away many wagon loads 
clothing to over four hundred persons 
distributed $100 in cash to other refugees. 
cared for in the homes of members. 
Congregational churches co-operated in send_ 
ing clothing and money. The response to the 
appeal for help was immediate and generous. 
Nearly all homes on the East Side were 
water. The property damage has been 
mous. While the waters have receded, li 
areas of stagnant pools still remain, ot 
epidemic of sickness is feared. Basten is 
slowly resuming in the busy manufactaring 
centers, but it will be a long time before the 
full effects of the disaster will be remedied. 

Cc. L. Ke 
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How to Celebrate Old Home Week 


Massachusetts, with other New England 
states, is to celebrate Old Home Week this 
year and their example and spirit are likely 
to be followed by leading states in the West. 
The American’s heart turns homeward; the 
Western pioneers went largely from New 
England, and they and their descendants 
find a charm in the scenes and associations 
of early life and in its legends, traditions, 
household tales and songs. 

How shall Home Week be honored in popu- 
lous New England towns so as to bring back 
the charm of old, from the sacred associations 
of valley, hill and stream ? 

Let me suggest: 

By marking sites of historic events, after 
the manner of Stockbridge, Mass., Concord, 
Mass., and other New England places. Form 
local societies for this purpose. - Wealthy 
people who return from New York, Chicago, 
and from the great cities of the Pacific coast, 
will be likely to aid such societies, and so 
make their work but a beginning of local im- 
provement. They will help to build monu- 
ments to worthy names, add books to the 
town library, place pictures and busts in the 
public hall. They will dig out old wells, 
and ring out old bells. They will right the 
chimneys to which purple winged swallows 
still return. Induce them to buy back the 
old homesteads, shore acres and farms con- 
taining family burying grounds. Memory 
delights in gifts; the heart never forgets the 
red cradle that rocked the family in infancy. 

Bring out from old garrets the furniture of 
early family associations, the family chairs, 
the cradles, the farm tools, the coffee mill, 
the warming pan, the pewter, the old arm- 
chair—and place them in the reception-rooms. 
Such articles recall incidents and so picture 
the past. Put the family Bible with its 
“records” on the red stand that used to 
hold the candle in the corner by the open fire. 
Take away the stove and re-open. the fire- 
place, with hooks, trammels, shovel, tongs, 
and iron and brass kettles. 

. Make a breakfast, dinner and “supper,” 
after the manner of old. Serve the food on 
old dishes. ; 

What shall the “‘ dishes,” as the foods were 
ealled, be? “Johnny cakes,” of course, rye 
and Injun bread, succotash, game, bean por- 
ridge, hasty pudding, pandowdy, apple dump- 
lings, “training” and “election” cake, crust 
coffee, buttermilk and cheese, fried dough- 
nuts, pancakes and pies, “‘ bread cart”? man’s 
cookies, and all the vegetables of the kitchen 
garden. ; 

Call the visitors to meals by conch shells or 
tin horns, and let those who serve wear 
dresses that have been kept in the family 
bureaus. = 

Put all the dishes on the table at the same 
time. Use the old forms of speech at the 
tables, as ‘“‘Now help yourselves, all;” 
‘“What can I do for you?” “ You are just 
as welcome as though the table were your 
own;” “‘ Where all is free no compliments 
are needed;” “This hasty pudding is made 
from meal which Reuben has just brought 
from the mill; new ground meal is proper 
sweet.” “Help yourselves to whatever you 
can find; I ain’t ‘near’; everything is as free 
as water.” ; 

Bring out the old red settle, if one be left, 
and set it on the veranda, or in the “great 
room” of open windows, and there tell the 
favorite stories of the long past, such as Sir 
William Phipps, the Treasure Finder; Tom 
Walker and the Devil or The Devil and Tom 
Walker (see Irving); The Province House 
stories (Hawthorne); coast stories (Drake); 
Tales of Old “Ships and Sailors”; the 
[Indian traditions, as Boston Notions; Harry 
Franklin (Holmes); Governor Wentworth’s 
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Wedding (Longfellow) ; The Bride of Castine 
(Longfellow) ; The Missing Man; How Roger 
Williams Saved Boston; Funny Tales of 
Mother Byles; Wonder Tales of Quiet Neigh- 
borhoods; the family ghost story; the Revo- 
lutionary stories, as Captain Davis of Acton 
and the Owl; the Burning of the Gaspee, and 
the Boston Harbor tea stories of the Sons of 
Liberty. 

The story teller may appear in costume. 
Every neighborhood has its stories; let these 
be revived, written out and made literature. 
Many neighborhoods had their peculiar red 
settle tales, which passed from settle to settle, 
and formed a literature which has never been 
collected. The true history of old New Eng- 
land will never be adequately written until it 
collects these stories in the form and spirit ‘of 
Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. We 
best interpret the East by The Arabian 
Nights, early England by the Canterbury 
Tales and domestic Germany by Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales. New England is rich in char- 
acteristic lore which pictures the manners, 
customs and heart of the past. 

Have a concert of old New England songs! 
They interpret the heart of the rocky land of 
faith and of struggle with the soil for homes. 
Ravive such as The Breaking Waves Dashed 
High, Over the Mountain Wave, Be Kind to 
Thy Father, Ode on Science, Hurrah for Old 
New England! Life Let Us Cherish, Sword of 
Bunker Hill, Uncle Jedediah, Rock Me to 
Sleep Mother, My Mother’s Grave, The Old 
House at Home. 

- Have a praise meeting in the oldest church» 
and reproduce the hymns and tunes sung by 
the precisioners, the ‘New Lights,” and in 
the old time revivals of religion, which gave 
inspiration and strength to New England char- 


acter, and caused devout worshipers to “ weave . 


Christian tape’’ Such are the harmonies of 
Billings, Aurora and Majesty, Coronation, 
My Bible Leads to Glory! How Sweet to Re- 
flect on the Joys that Await Me, Oh That 
will be Joyful! O God our Help in Ages Past, 
The Star of Bethlehem, the Indian hymns, 
When Shall We Three Meet Again? In de 
Dark Wood, no Indian Nigh. Have, perhaps, 
a bass viol, musical glasses, a violin and a 
lap melodeon. See the Stoughton Street’s 
Society Collestion of Sacred Music, for such 
suggestions. 

In the coast towns have a clambake; in in- 
land hill towns, the picnic. Everywhere ar- 
range for country rides over old roads. Noth- 
ing rural can be made more charming than 
such rides, under the shadows of lofty trees, 
amid stone walls covered with vines, woods 
full of bird songs, meadows and orchards, 
where houses with “‘lean-tos ”’ and woodbines, 
well sweeps and barways picture the scenes of 
noble life struggles. 

For a public entertainment have a “‘Cham- 
ber of Silence.” This may be conducted 
thus: 

Set a clock face before the audience, and 
say: 

“This is an occult clock, and by turning 
back the hand, I can call out of the Chamber 
of Silence just behind it, the townspeople of 
the past.” 

You turn back the hand, so that it will ring 
a bell on the back of the clock face, then 
say, 

“Well, come out of the Chamber of Silence, 
and let us see who you are.” 

A form appears dressed in the garb of an 
old pioneer. Repeat the process, recalling 
the notables of past generations. Among 
them may come Indians in costume, and at 
the end all the “‘figures’”’ may appear. This 
latest kind of Jarley exhibition may be 
introduced with pleasing effect. 

Set out new elms, apple trees, and fruit trees 


in place of the old. Put new grave stones in 
place of the moss-covered ones, and thus 
honor old memories. In Barrington, R. L., 
where arural improvement society has done 
noble work, the names of the faithful slaves 
who were freed about the time of the Reyo- 
lution were recently honored by a tablet in 
the old burying ground. 

In Stockbridge, Mass., as at Concord, Mass., 
the Rural Improvement Society has found ex- 
pression in various ways. Delightful have 
been made the memories of olden days in Stock- 
bridge. The work furnishes a model to other 
lovers of the noble and good. Let me speak 
of it here. Indian graves have been marked 
and the fine old history of the Stockbridge In- 
dians has been made familiar. These Indians 
were a distinct race, believed by the early 
New England evangelist to be of Jewish or 
Semitie origin. From whatever place they 
may have come, they were a wandering race 
of mystery. They were not savage, but 
susceptible and tender-hearted. When the 
gospel was presented to them they readily 
accepted it, and their church rose under the 
long walls of green hills. 

Today a bell tower with a melodious chime 
announces the hours near where the Indian 
church once stood. A monument of native 
stone has been erected to these Christian 
Indians who readily received the gospel, 
preached it, and proved true to their English 
benefactors in the Revolutionary War. One 
of the loveliest spots in all New England is 
the Stockbridge Village Green, with its bell 
tower, noble trees, and an Indian cemetery at 
the end. 

Stockbridge has made her history clear by 
writing it in memorials) Many New Eng- 
land towns have a like interesting history, 
especially the Cape towns and those included 
in or adjoining the Mt. Hope Lands. Make 
their past live again in the Old Home Week 
days, after the Stockbridge manner. Call up 
the New England of the past as by:a magic 
wand. Take advantage of the old home 
sentiments to recreate the old New England 
ideals. 


A New Pledge for Young 
People 


The Christian Endeavor Society of First Church, 
Mt. Vernon, O., Rev. E. O. Mead, pastor, has revised 
its constitution and will hereafter be known as the 
Young People’s Society. Its new pledge reads thus: 


Believing in one God, Infinite in Love, Wisdom 
and Power revealed in many ways and most clearly 
in Jesus, I purpose. 

To live the noblest life as He reveals it to me. 

To do the day’s work with faithfulness and with 


content. 
To see and hope for the best in all men, and to 


keep faith in the good, the true and the beautiful. 

To serve my neighbor in the spirit of Jesus. 

To engage, as best I may, in the activities of this 
society ; namely, service for my home church, earn- 
est study of the Bible and other great literature, 
association with the best music, participation in 


wholesome recreation. 
To hasten the civilization of Truth, Righteousness, 


Peace, and Love everywhere. 


Worcester Anniversaries 


Bethany reminded its pastor, Rev. A. G. Todd, 
that he had been pastor ten years by a delightful 
reception, during which he was presented with a 
purse of $170. 

June 28, Dr. Willard Scott reviewed the five 
years of his ministry at Piedmont. Among features 
noted were: the payment of debts of nearly $30,000, 
extensive repairs on church edifice, 247 members 
received into fellowship—nearly two-thirds of these 
a net gain—and the large number of college students 
belonging to the congregations. E. W. P. 
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Proposals for Union with Methodist Protestants and United Brethren 


The Gratifying Outcome of Extended Deliberations by Joint Committees 


The following documents explain them- 
selves, and are commented on elsewhere in 
this issue. 


To the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches, the General Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, and the 
General Conference of the United Brethren 
in Christ: 

Dear Brethren; The undersigned have been 
acting as a committee under the authority of 
your respective bodies for the purpose of con- 
sidering the question of uniting these bodies. 

The first meeting was held in Pittsburg, 
April 22, 23, 1903, where the whole question 
was thoroughly discussed, both in confer- 
ences between the committees meeting each 
other separately and in joint conferences. 

A committee was appointed at this meeting 
to formulate the details of the plan agreed 
upon and report to the full committee. 

This subcommittee, consisting of five from 
each committee, met in Washington, D. C., 
May 27, 28, 1903, and agreed upon a report to 
the full committee, which was called for its 
final meeting at Pittsburg, July 1, 1903. At 
this meeting the various questions relating to 
the matter of union were gone over very 
thoroughly, and the committee now respect- 
tad submits the results of their delibera- 
tions: 


1. We are agreed that the formulated state- 
ments of doctrine as held by each of these bod- 
ies at present are essentially the same; and 
we affirm them all as expressing “the truth 
as it is in Jesus.” 

2. We are agreed that these bodies shall 

retain their present name and their autonomy 
in respect to all local affairs, but that they 
add to their official title the words, “in affilia- 
tion with the General Council of the United 
Churches,” 
_ 3. We recommend that these bodies author- 
ize the creation of a General Council, com- 
posed of representatives elected from their 
respective bodies, on the basis of one repre- 
sentative for every five thousand members. 

4. The powers of the General Council shall 
be advisory, and any recommendation it may 
make shall be referred to the constituent 
bodies for approval. 

5. A committee of three from each of the 
general bodies represented shall be appointed 
to arrange for the time and place of the first 
meeting of the General Council. 

6. At the first session of the General Coun- 
cil, a temporary organization shall be effected 
by the election of a chairman and secretary ; 
and the council itself shall determine the offi- 
cers it may need and the manner of perma- 
nent organization it may prefer. 

7. The purposes of the General Council 
shall be: 

(1) To present, so far as we possibly can, 
a realization of that unity which seems so 
greatly desired by Christian churches. 

(2) To promote a better knowledge and a 
closer fellowship among the Christian bod’es 
thus uniting. ’ 

(3) To secure the co-ordination and unifica- 
tion of the three bodies in evangelistic, edu- 
cational and missionary work. 

(4) To adopt a plan by which the three 
bodies may be brought into co-ordinate ac- 
tivity and organic unity, a unity represent- 
ing some form of connectionalism. 

(5) To prevent the unnecessary multipli- 
cation of churches; to unite weak churches 
of the same neighborhood wherever it is prac- 
ticable, and to invite and encourage’ the affili- 
ation with this council of other Christian 
bodies cherishing a kindred faith and pur- 


8. Your committee has also united in a 
letter addressed to our churches at large, 
which we append, as explaining somewhat 
more fully the conclusions we have reached 
in our deliberations, and we submit our whole 
work with the prayer and hope that it may 


be approved by you and promote the coming 
of the kingdom of God. 


LETTER TO THE CHURCHES 


To the members of the Congregational, the 
Methodist Protestant, and the United 
Brethren Churches: 

Dear Brethren: The general committee 
appointed by your national bodies, to confer 
together concerning the union of the three 
denominations, have had repeated meetings 
and extend-d and careful consultation upon 
the subject committed to them. All these 
conferences have been pervaded by the spirit 
of unity and fraternity. Practical difficul- 
ties have been recognized and frankly dis- 
cussed, but we have not faltered in the be- 
lief that they may be overcome. 

Doctrinal differences did not appear. In 
our beliefs we are in essential harmony. 
With respect to forms of church organization 
and methods of work there are diversities, 
and for the removal or adjustment of these, 
time and patience will be needed. But we 
believe it is possible for the three denomina- 
tions to form, at an early day, not merely a 
goodly fellowship, but a compact union, by 
means of which unnecessary divisions and 
frictions may be avoided, and force econo- 
mized in the common work of the kingdom, 

We believe that the mission and educa- 
tional boards of the three denominations 
should, as soon as possible, form a working 
agreement by which they may be co ordinated 
in service, and ultimately united. It will be 
well for the officers of these boards to enter 
into correspondence with this end in view. 

Weak churches could often be united, with 
gains to the kingdom of God ; and members 
from any church, removing to homes in the 
neighborhood of either of the affiliated 
churches, could be cordially commended to 
their fellowship. = 

By proper methods of correspondence, 
ministers could pass from one denomination 
to another, thus facilitating the supply of 
vacant churches, 

Other practical methods of united work 
will, undoubtedly, suggest themselves, as we 
come to know one another better. And all 
these things would be preliminary to and 
preparatory for that complete unity in the 
organization and working of all our eccle- 
siastical bodies, local, state, and national, 
which in all our consultation we have had 
constantly in view. The method which we 
recommend, by which such practical unity 
may be secured, is the formation of a na- 
tional body, to be called “* The General Coun- 
cil of the United’ Churches,” to meet once 
in three or four years, in which each of the 
denominations shall be proportionately rep- 
resented. 

The purpose of this General Council should 
be to study the things that make for unity 
and peace, to promote fraternal and helpful re- 
lations among all the churches, and to formu- 
late and recommend to the churches meth- 
ods by which such co-operations as are named 
above could be carried into effect. Such a 
council would have only advisory powers; 
nothing could be done without the agreement 
of all the constituent bodies. 

To give definiteness to our suggestion, we 
have recommended that the General Council 
consist of one delegate for every five thousand 
members, the choice to be made by such 
methods as the national body of each denomi- 
nation shall direct. 

We have recommended that the detalls of 
its organization be left to the General Coun- 
cil; and that, if the several national bodies 
shall approve this plan, a committee of three 
be appointed by eaeh of them, which com- 
mittee shall, by conference or correspondence, 


arrange for the time and place of the first 


meeting of the General Council. 

We have recommended that, if possible, the 
national meetings of the several denomina- 
tions be held at the same time and place as 
that of the General Council, the same dele- 
gates being chosen for both services; and 
that frequent recesses of the council be taken, 
to allow of the holding of the necessary busi- 
ness meetings of the constituent bodies. 

We recommend that state, district and lo- 
cal organizations of the three denominations, 
ministers’ meetings in the cities, Sunday 
school and young people’s conventions, plan, 
as far as practicable, for meetings at the same 
time and place, and, where that is not feas- 
ible, for exchange of fraternal delegations. 

We recommend the exchange or interchange 
of literature to the end that the membership 
of our respective bodies may be informed 
fully with regard to this great movement, that 
each may become familiar with the spirit, 
polity and methods of the others and that the 
church life of all may be broadened. 

It will be seen that your committee has in 
view a working union, which is much more 
than a federation; which contemplates large 
and important combinations of resources and 
efforts, and which looks toward organic un- 
ity. It is surely not impossible that these 
denominations, standing together, consulting 
together and seeking first, not Methodist 
Protestantism, nor United Brethrenism, nor 
Congregationalism, but the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, will be able to find 
ways by which they may adjust their differ- 
ences of local administration, and unite their 
forces all along the line. Each would make 
some concessions for the common good, and 
each might receive valuable contributions of 
practical wisdom from the others. , 

We are sure that in making these earnest 
endeavors after unity we are only following 
the revealed will of Him whose we are and 
whom we serve; and we know that the people 
of the churches whom we represent strongly 
desire that such an answer to our Lord’s 
prayer for his disciples be not delayed. They 
would not forgive us if we failed to find some 
way by which this hope of theirs could be 
realized. 

We therefore heartily and prayerfully 
recommend to the three bodies to which this 
committee owes its existence—the General 
Conference of the United Brethren in Christ, 
the General Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, and the Triennial Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Chureches—that, at 
their next meetings, they carefully consider 
and act upon the suggestions of this report; 
and we trust that in all the state and local 
bodies of the three denominations, and in 
the newspapers representing them, and in 
the pulpits and the prayer meetings of the 
churches themselves, this report and its 
recommendations may be studied with ear- 
nest prayer, that the spirit of truth and unity 
may guide us to results which shall be for the 
glory of God and the peace and prosperity of 
his church on the earth. 

Signed by the committee, as follows: 


Bishop E. B. Kephart, D. D.; Bishop J. 8. 
Mills, D. D.; Bishop G. M. Mathews, D. D.; 
Rey. L. S. Cornell, D. D.; Rey. George Miller, 
D.D.; Rev. W. M. Weekley, D. D.; Rev. 
R. Miller, D. D.; Rev. W. R. Fank, D. D.; 
Rev. W. M. Bell, D. D.; Rev. R. J. 
D. D.; Rev. J. T. Roberts, J, W. Rath, Esq, 
United Brethren. 

Hon. J. W. Hering; Rev. T. H. Lewis, D. D. ; 
Rey. F. T. Tagg, D. D.; Rev. M. L. ears 


D. D.; Rev. George Shaffer, D. D,; Ray. 8. K 
Spahr, D. D.; Rev. S. J. Gaddes, a le 


D.S. Stephens, D. D.; Rev. R. E. 
C. D. Sinkinson; Rev. J, F, McCulloch, D.D.5 
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W. P. Herbert, Esq.; J. J. Ware, Esq. ; Prof. 
U.S. Fleming, Methodist Protestant. 

Rey. William Hayes Ward, D. D.; Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, D. D.; Rev. Washington Gladden, 
D. D.; Rey. E. B. Sanford, D. D.; Rev. A. F. 
Pierce, D.D.; Rev. S. H. Newman, D. D.; 
Rey. W. H. Jordan; Rev. Asher Anderson; 
Rev B. B. James; Rev. A. T. Perry, D. D., 
Congregational. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


ATKEN, WM. A. (Presb.), Auburn, N. Y., to Morris- 
ville. Accepted, and began work May 17. 

ATWOOD, ALFRED R., recently at Sandisfield, 
Mass., accepts call to Cotuit. 

BENEDICT, ARTHUR J.,S. Natick, Mass., accepts 
call to Tombstone, Ariz., to begin work July 19. 
Bxioom, KARL J., Scandinavian Ch., Wesley, Io., to 

Clear Lake, Wis. Accepts. 

BuTLER, FRANK E., Union Ch., S. Weymouth, 
Mass., accepts call to South Hadley Falls. 

CONLEY, HENRY W., to remain at Stonington, 
Me., the fourth year. 

DEMOTT, GEO. C., W. Winfield, N. Y., to Central 
Ch., Bath, Me, 

DINSMORE, CHAS. A., Phillips Ch., South Boston, 
Mass., to Quincey, Ill. Declines. 

EATON, WALTER S., Revere, Mass., accepts call to 
principalship of Normal and Manual Training 
School, Orange Park, Fla., to begin Oct. 1. 

FERRIN, WM. W., dean and acting president of 
Pacific University since resignation of President 
McClelland, to the presidency. Accepts. 

GARFIELD, JOHN P., accepts call to remain at En- 
field, Ct., where he has supplied a year. 

GROVES, SAm’L B., Wayne Ch., Lindenville, O., to 
Williamsburg, Ky. Accepts. Will close work at 
Lindenville Sept. 1. 

HOUSE, ALBERT V., New Salem, Mass., to Lake 
View Ch., Worcester. Accepts. 

HOWELL, J. D., Augusta, Mich., to Newton Falls, 
O. Accepts. 

HUvESTIS, CHAS. H., Waverly, Neb., to Petersburg. 
Declines. ; 

JENKINS, DAyiD T., to remain indefinitely at Hot 
Springs,S.D. Accepts. 

LANCE, LEONARD G., Swedish Ch., Clear Lake, Wis., 
to Stockholm and La Bote,.S.D. Accepts, and is 
at work. - 

Lewis, TuHos. E., recalled to Archwood Ave. Ch., 
Cleveland, O , from which he resigned two months 
ago, because of illness. Accepts, his physician 
haying given him assurance of renewed health. 

REEsS, JAs. E., Yale Diy. School, to New Fairfield, 
Ct. Accepts. 

Root, E. TALLMADGE, Elmwood Temple Ch., 
Providence, R.I., to be field secretary of Rhode 
Island Federation of Churches. The church re- 
quests him to secure an assistant that he may 
remain as pastor while taking up the new work. 

TAISNE, TELESPHORE, French Ch., Marlboro, 
Mass., to Sixth St. Ch., Auburn, Me. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

THOMSON, A. EUGENE, First Ch., Lorain, O., to 
College Ch., Berea, Ky. Accepts, to begin work 
Sept. 1. : 

WILLMOTT, BENJ. A., Townsend, Mass,, to Plais- 
tow Ch., London, Eng, the church of his boyhood, 
and which his parents still attend. Declines. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BANDY, Pauvt S., Pacific Sem., 0. Antioch, Cal., 
June 16, Sermon, Rey.C. C. Cragin; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. G. M. Dexter, Seneca Jones, E. W. 
Stoddard, G. A. Charnock and Pres. J. K. McLean, 
D.D. 

BAYNE, JOHN J., i. Geddes, S. D. 


Continued on page 70. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


NORTHFIELD YOUNG WOMEN’S CONFERENCE, East 
Northfield, Mass., July 7-15. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE FOR OIVIO IMPROVEMENT, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., July 13-18. 

HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION, Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, 
Mass., July 14. 

ENTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSION. 
ARY OONFERENOE, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y.. 

July 21-31. 


DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE 


Drake’s Palmetto Wine is a true Eeeiing specie 
for Catarrh of the Mucuous Membranes of the Head, 
. gs = coke 8 Organs, Stomach and Pelvic 
Organs. Drake’s Palmetto Wine cures Catarrh 
wherever located, relieves quickly, has cured the 
most distressful forms of Stomach Trouble and 
amost stubborn cases of Flatulency and Constipa- 
tion ; never fails, cures to stay cured. 
‘A trial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine is goin 
to be sent free and prepaid to every reader o 
The Congregationalist who writes for it. 

A letter or postal card addressed to Drake 
Formula Company, Lake and Dearborn Streets, 
Chicago, Ill., is the only expense to secure a satis- 
factory trial of this wonderful Medicinal Wine. 
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INTERDENOMINATIONAL BIBLE CONFERENOE, Lake 
Orion, Mich., July 23—Aug 8. 

CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, East Northfield, 
Mass., July 31—Aug. 16. Post-conference addresses 
Aug. 18—Sept. 21. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Pottawomie 
Point, Mich., Aug. 15-31. 


OLDER Boys’ CONFERENOE, Silver Bay, Lake George. 
N. Y., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 10-22. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


DUMM-—In Alhambra, Cal., June 23, Myra Packard, wife 
of Rev. W. W. Dumm. 


REDFIELD—In Vernon, Ct., June 24, Rev. Charles Red- 
field, aged 77 yrs. 
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Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs 
should properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, what lameness of the 
side and back, what yellowness of the skin, 
what constipation, bad taste in the mouth, 
sick headache, pimples and blotches, and 
loss of courage, tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Gives these organs vigor and tone for the 
proper performance of their functions, and 
cures all their ordinary ailments. Take it. 


A Pennsylvania boy earned 
$45.00 in a month selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


He was delighted with his success. 


S SOON as you have sold a total of 250 
copies of THE SATURDAY EVENING 

- POST we will send to you, entirely without 
charge, a fine stem-winding and stem-set- 
ting watch. The watch is IN ADDITION 
to all other prizes offered and in no way 


interferes with them. 


In working for a 


watch you will at the same time be in- 
creasing your chances for the cash prizes. 


Making Money 
After School Hours 


IVE thousand boys are making money in 
spare time by selling THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST to their neighbors and 
friends. Some of them are making $10.00 to 


$15.00 a week. 


We will furnish you with 


Ten Copies the first week Free of Charge, 
to be sold at Five Cents a Copy; you can 
then send us the wholesale price for as 
many as you find you can sell the next week. 


$225 in Extra Prizes 


will be distributed next 
month among boys 


who sell Five or 
copies weekly. 


more 


Send for booklet, showing photographs and de- 
scribing methods of some of our most 


successful boy agents. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
508 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LUXURIOUS. 


This Chair is like a phonograph,—it speaks for 
itself. You have only to look at its broad, deep 
seat to realize that it was built for tired evenings 


by the fireside corner. 


No chair is successful that merely rests the 
The arms and shoulders complain 
bitterly when they are fatigued, and the right sort 
of an arm chair can rest them. But it needs an 
extra high arm, which will lift the whole weight 
You see the idea carried out in 
this design. The rockers here are extra broad, with 


back and legs. 


from the shoulder. 


an easy curve for a long rolling motion. 


Fumed oak with upholstery of Spanish Leather. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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New Hampshire 
The Nashua Watchtower 


Nashua began the three days’ celebration of her 
fiftieth anniversary as a city June 28, with special 
services in all the churches, Cathalic and Protes- 
tant. The whole day was given to religious exer- 
cises. In the morning the pastor of Pilgrim Church 
preached a strong sermon on The Modern City, 
emphasizing the necessity of cultivating the forces 
that make for righteousness. The First Church pas- 
tor prepared an historical sermon covering the life 
of his church for the last fifty years. This church is 
218 years old, so that the half century is only a 
small part of its history. 

Only one pastor during the whole period has had 
a longer settlement than the present one, who com- 
pletes his twentieth year thissummer. He has seen 
so many ministers in the different pulpits of the 
the city come and go that he yielded to the temp- 
tation to say, ‘‘For ministers may come, and 
ministers may go; but I go on forever.” The be- 
nevolent offerings for the last twenty years have 
amounted to $47,366. The present collector, Mr. 
C. W. Edwards, has not missed attendance upon 
public worship, when the church was open, for 
thirty-six years. This is undoubtedly a record un- 
surpassed in the state. 

In the afternoon, the children, both Catholic and 
Protestant, united in singing on the Common under 
the direction of the music teacher of the public 
schools. Sunday evening the two Congregational 
ebureches held a union service, with an address by 
Hon. George A. Marden of Lowell, once a resident 
of Nashua. A large chorus choir sang selections 
from old-time music. 

Delegates at the Hillsboro County Conference felt 
that its meetings were of an unusually high order. 
The one subject of the Christian Church in its rela- 
lation to all phases of life—social, political, business 
and religious—produeed a deep impression. The 
pastor at West Manchester, who has faithfully 
served that parish for several years, but has decided 
to take a season of travel and study, was missed 
from the meetings. The historic church at Pelham 
rejoices in the fact that it is to be efficiently served 
by Mr. Hoyle of Andover Seminary. Des. 


A Mountain Pulpit Vacant 


The North Country loses one of its best known 
ministers in the departure of Rev. T, C. Craig from 
Franconia. For seven years he has labored ear- 
nestly in a rural parish in which no great progress 
seems possible. The little community has three 
Protestant churches of similar polity situated 
within a few hundred yards of one another. Never- 
theless, in these years his church has made sub- 
stantial progress, the membership, for one thing, 
having increased nearly twenty five per cent. It 
has also its larger outlook through the visitors 
from cities who attend it in summer. Among these 
Mr. Craig has made many friends. We F.8, 


Some Granite State Bequests 


By the will of Hon. William C. Todd of Atkinson, 
four years its president, the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society receives $15,000, the income to be 
spent in purchasing historical and genealogical 
works, which, with $6,500 previously given, makes 
a total of $21,500. Other public bequests are 
$10,000 to the N. E. Historical and Genealogical 
Society of Boston, and $2,000 to Colorado College. 
Mt. Holyoke College is made residuary legatee, and 
rumor has it that the amount will approximate 
$600,000, The significance of this last bequest is 
his appreciation of the endeavor to keep prices low 
enough to enable girls of limited means to obtain a 
liberal education. 

Mr. Todd's benefactions while living were: $50,- 
000 to the Boston Public Library to buy news- 
papers, and $50,000 or more for a hospital at 
Newburyport, Mass., besides smaller sums to vari- 
ous institutions, 

By the will of the late Albe Stephenson of Hills 
boro each of the churches at Hilisboro Bridge 
receives §500, and those at the Center $200 each 
The Fuller public library at the Bridge receives 
$1,000, and $6,000 is given to the town of Green- 
field for a library building. N. F.C. 


7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued by the City of Seattle in denominations of 

and $500, possessing every element of security ten 
tainty of prompt payment of interest and principal so 
eagerly sought by careful investors, can be purchased of 


R. F. CUERIN & CO., Seattle, Wash. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


ARMSTRONG ¢ McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BA 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh, 
FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC \ 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN | 
» ‘New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN ? 
~ Chicago, 
SHIPMAN ) 
COLLIER 
99 
MISSOURI Lead. 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
nic z Philadelphia. 
Ceveland, 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY ae 
Louisville, 
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OU may have had occasion 
to use White Lead in one, 
two, three or five pound 

cans and found it unsatisfactory. 

If so, it was because it was not 

/Pure White Lead, but some Mix- 

ture of Zinc and Barytes (princi- 

pally Barytes) labeled «White 

If you want Pure White 

Lead be sure the package bears 


one of the brands named in the list. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


——PAPER 


nited States, an 


want it you need not take it. 
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GUARANTEED 
LIMITED STOCK ISSUE. 


The business that offers this stock has 
been conducted under the same conservative 
management for twenty years with constantly 
increasing output and always at a profit. 
Up to date but a small portion of the 
country has been covered. Unlimited demand 
exists for the output and the time is ripe for 
conservative expansion. This makes it de- 
sirable to sell a limited amount of capital 
stock upon which7 % in semi-annual dividends 
is guaranteed 

Reference: First National Bank or any bank or 
business house in Milwaukee, or Dunn or Brad- 
street. 

Anyone looking for a profitable and con- 
servative investment with assured and per- 
manent income will do well to carefully in- 


vestigate. Address 
1858 Second St., 


E.B. MARSHALL, "wicwatiee, wis. 


Do You Want Your Money 


TO EARN 


T% IN'THREST 
PER ANNUM? 
Write me for particulars of a safe, secure investment 


paying seven per cent. on amounts of one hundred 
dollars or more. Bank references. 


W. H. HOKE, York, Penna. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 13! State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The most remarkable invention of the past century has just been perfected and patented by us 
in this country and in all foreign countries. A machine the size of a sewing machine which makes 
CORKS out of old newspaper scraps and other waste paper. All kinds of waste paper and r 

ulp can be made into corks. These Corks are superior to the regular corks, as they are not afte 
5 acids, oils, ete., and have been tested by leading chemists, and the largest users of corks in the 
d by them pronounced as far superior to the old style of corks in every way. Each 
one of our machines will make over three hundred corks per 
color, or shape, and name or trade mark can be stamped in the top of each cork as made. Our corks 
can be sold at one-tenth the price of regular corks, which are rapidly a in 
the seareity of cork bark. but we can get even higher prices, as OUR CORKS A 
We have contracts for millions of our corks, and it is necessary. for us to establish plants for 
them in all sections of the country. We have formed a National Company to handle this ee 
and now offer a limited amount of the stock of this company to those haying a little money to invest, 
$1.00 PER SHARE. On July 20th the price will be advanced to $2.00 
year will, we believe, be worth $50.00 per share, as by our patents we absolutely control the cork 
market. We shall appoint local representatives from among our stockholders, and a few dollars 
invested now should make you well-to-do and give you an income for life, as this Company through 
its patents will contro] the cork trade of the world. We can have no competition, as we own 
all patents. Only a limited amount of this stock is offered, and over sie thousand dollars worth 
was subscribed for in our own city the first day it was offered. Not over $ 
one person in a locality, as we wish to scatter this stock over the country in order to make 
introduction of our corks at once and we take this method of doing it, preferring to let one person 
in each town and city in on the ground floor, instead of spending vast sums in advertising. Send 
for our booklet and bank reference, also sample of the corks, stating how much of the stock you 
wish to subscribe for, and we will reserve the stock until you can es us, then if you do not 
You can subscribe for as few or as many s 
$500.00. This is the opportunity of a lifetime. 


U. S. FIBER STOPPER CO., 202 Winner Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


CORKS 


minute. Corks can be made any size, 
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r share, and within a 
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es as you please up to 


ARE YOU 
INTERESTED 


Wireless 
Telegraphy ? 


Send for Circulars 


KELLEY, ENDIGOTT & 60. 


126 State Street 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY- NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903: 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks ...... Bi voevecsses acccescosess 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies..... 
Real Estate ........scccscesecsccesccesesuses 
United States Bonds,.... 
State and City Bonds..... 
Railroad Bonds..........+.+««+ 


Real Estate «....scsecccescewsess ecgeewe 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 


Agents seece 
eae due and accrued on Ist January, 


epase oececocesescececssepennennn 9,315.78 
ee 817,108,635.12° 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital........ oes eeccvecosegeosegon 
Reserve Premium Fund.... one 
oa FD LOBBEB, 44 000c0scccee0 sceesesaseve 
a 


d Re-Insurance, and other claims 
Reserve for Taxes. 
Net Surplus........ 


Burplus as regards Policy-holders 
JOHN H. WASHBURN 


RIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-P) 

FREDERIC 0. BUSW td Vice Prest. 
AREUNAH M. hon ts, ae 
WILLIAM Hy CHENEY, } Seoretaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Secretary. 
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Minnesota 
ALL ABOUT THE STATE 


Anniversaries and celebrations have reached 
even this young state. Crookston’s recent celebra- 
tion of its quarter-centennial covered several days 
and drew for assistance on pastors of the other 
churches in the town. Crookston is our outpost 
in the northwestern section of the state and its pas- 
tor, Rey. H. P. Fisher, has become the Congrega- 
tional bishop of that region, looking out for the 
smaller fields and helping the brethren with their 
problems. 

In the central part, Sauk Rapids is erecting a 
$10,000 house of worship. It has undertaken this 
important work during an interim in the pastorate ; 
and when the house is finished, expects to call a 
pastor. Sleepy Eye in southern Minnesota, under 
Dr. T. W. Barbour, has built a $12,000 church and 
at the same time procured a valuable parsonage. 
Worthington, in the southwest, observed with meet 
ings and a banquet the anniversary of the founding 
of the Congregational church. Under the leader- 
ship of Rey. ©. H. Curtis, the church has made 
rapid progress. 

In the far north Rey. Allen Clark and Rey. W. J. 
Conard are caring fora section covering about six 
counties. Their work includes the nourishing of 
young and immature fields. About twenty are thus 
given regular service, though at intervals of several 
weeks. On the extreme northern boundary the 
Sunday schools are helping Superintendent Merrill 
to employ Rey. T. W. Howard to care for home 
missionary interests. It is pleasant to add that 
more of our missionary churches have pastors than 
for several years. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CLUB 
The club concluded its meetings for the year 


with a delightful outing at the experimental farm. 


at St. Anthony Park, between the two cities. A 
picnic dinner was arranged. The club was invited 
into the amphitheater to view the live stock and re- 
ceive lesions in judging fine cattle. Mr. Charles J. 
Hunt, a prominent layman of St. Paul, succeeds 
Walter M. Carroll as president. The club has de- 
pended during the year almost wholly upon im- 
ported talent. Hezekiah Butterworth of Boston, 
the last speaker, delighted Minnesota with his elo- 
quence and gentle Christian spirit. 


MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


Probably no year has seen a series of ministers’ 
meetings among us of so high average éxcellence as 
those held in St, Paul and Minneapolis the past sea- 
son. The early essayists put much time and effort 
on their papers and those following them felt under 
- Obligation to give their best. Practical, literary 
and Biblical topics were discussed. The delightful 
ministerial fellowship in the two cities doubtless 
helps to hold pastors to the churches, as very few 
' changes take place. Dr. C. S. Beardslee of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary has made “the grand 
tour” of colleges, academies, associations and min- 
isters’ meetings in the northwestern states, on an 
itinerary arranged for him by graduates of that 
school. His exposition of Scripture before the 
Minneapolis ministers will be long remembered. 
They feel that Dr. Beardslee is the prophet of a 
new and deep religious thinking which shall stand 
on modern scholarship and prove a force for the 
kingdom of Christ superior to that of the olden 
time. 

CONFERENCES 

With the close of June the eight conference meet- 
ings eoncluded. Missionary interests have had 
prominent place this year and a desire for aggres- 
‘sive work for the denomination has been apparent. 
Dr. L. H. Hallock of Plymouth Church, at several 
meetings has given valuable addresses on mis- 
sions, presenting especially the work of the Ameri- 
can Board. The W. B.M.I.and the W. H. M. U. 
are making extraordinary efforts this year along 
financial lines, with the prospect that the annual 
report will show larger gifts than for many years 
past. 

Minneapolis. 


Another missionary society—The American 
Church—avails itself of lay material in filling 
a vacancy in its general secretaryship and in 
Mr. Eugene M. Camp of New York gets a 
tireless worker and a devoted Christian man. 
The field of this society is chiefly Brazil and 
Cuba. 


R. P. H. 


Don’t Lie Awake Nights. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate taken just before re- 
tiring quiets the nerves, nourishes the body and 
induces refreshing sleep. It supplies the needed 
brain and nerve food. 
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Main Office and Works P. 0. Kendal Green, Mass. 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


Redding, Baird & Co. 
Stained Glass 
Church «« Memorial Windows 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


ONLIKEOTERER BELLA 

LYMYER SWEETER, MORE DUR 

CHURCH ieee 
TELLS WHY. 


Eris. 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, G 


BELLS 


®teel nearer Church and School Bells. Stusro, < 
Catalogue, The C.8. BELL CO,, Hilishor 
WATERVLIET, 


MENEELY & ¢ a West Troy, N. ¥ 


Best Quality Copperand Tin ~~" "B ELL$ 


CHIMES and PEALS “tll B ELLS 


THE OLD MENPSLY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A. Meneeiy 1826 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reate 


Best Superior Copperand Tin, Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


: enunos SEATING. Pews, Assembly Chair 
We 1 ur at 
iS 


tractive designs are ae durable, comfort 
sblo and aid to better listening. Free oate 
logue. American School Furniture Company 
Salesroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New Yor! 


What DR. GEO. A. GORDON says 


Professor Park’s Memorial 
Collection of Sermons 


I find of great interest for three reasons: First, 
because of the excellent reproductions of strik- 
ing photographs of a great personality at dif- 
ferent periods of his career; second, because 
the volume contains Professor Park’s two 
famous sermons—the Judas sermon and the 
Peter sermon; third, and chiefly, because in 
this book are two discourses of permanent 
significance —one a model memorial sermon, 
namely that on Moses Stuart, the other the 
professor’s sermon on *“‘ The Theology of the 
Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings,” a 
d'scourse which I am inclined to think the 
greatest ever preached by any minister in this 
country. Yours very truly, 
GEORGE A. GORDON. 
Old South Church, Boston. 


This memorial volume, compiled by his 
daughter, is worthy of a place in every min- 
ister’s library, and, as the Interior says, 
“ought to become a classic for students pre- 
paring for the pulpit.’ 

Price $1.50 net. 
If any minister wishes to examine it before 


purchasing, he may do so by filling out the 
coupon below. 


Boston 


The Pilgrim Press Chicago 
Address either house as most convenient. 
Please mail me a copy of the Memoria 
Volume of Sermons by Prof Edwards A. 
Park, for which I will remit $1.50 within 30 
days or will return the book in perfect con- 
dition, postpaid. 


Name and address. 


INDIVIDUAL 
Communion Cups : 


mouth, 
to hold it. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


Why do you permit a custom at the come 
munion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? We will send a 
list of over 1500 churches where our 
Individual Communion Cups 
sed. Trial ourfit free toa y church, 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. E, Rochester, N. Y. 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 2sc. Children’s esc. By mail or at dealers’. 


are fos 


I have a hook to hang on and am sold in a yellow box. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. 
Bnistles in irregular tufts. 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush. 


Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


Curved handle and face to fi* the 
between the teeth, Holein handle an’ hook 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mast. © 
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HENDERSON, JOHN R., o. Waitsfield, Vt., June 30. 
Sermon, Dr. W. 8. Hazen; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. L. F. Reed, F. A. Poole, F. B. Kellogg, 
E. L. Walz, W. F. Bissell, Joseph Boardman. 

Horwoop, JOHN L.,} Yale Sem., o. Pilgrim Ch., 

REES, JAMES E., ! Plymouth, Pa. Sermon, Rev. 
Evan Evans; other parts, Rev. Messrs. T. A. 
Humphreys, J. A. Jones, J. A. Morris, J. O. Grif- 
fith, S.I. Davies. Mr. Rees is pastor at New 
Fairfield, Ct. Mr. Hopwood goes to Honolulu, 
|. ee oe 

HvUGGETT, PERCIVAL, ) o. Cedar Rapids, Io., July 

MARTIN, CYRIL P., 12. Sermon, Rey. F. G. 
Smith; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. C. Warner, 
Sam’! Shepard, E. B. Dean, C. H. Seccombe, G. L. 
Cady; Drs. T. O. Douglass and Ephraim Adams. 

JONES, SENECA, i. Crockett, Cal., June 12. Parts 
were taken by Rev. Messrs. C. C. Cragin, E. W. 
Stoddard, H. F. Burgess, G. M. Dexter and Dr. 
J. K. McLean. 

MARTIN, JOHN J., o. Rollo, Ill., June 29. Sermon, 
Pres. J. H. George, D.D.; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. F. O. Wyatt, O. C. Dickerson, B. F. 
Aldrich, and E. J. Lewis. Mr. Martin won the 
“two years abroad” scholarship of Chicago Sem- 
inary this year. 

MAXWELL, CHAS. H., o. Linden Hills Ch., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., June 5. Sermon, Rev. C. 8S. Beards- 
lee, D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. E. Bur- 
ton, R. P. Herrick, Henry Holmes, W. A. Snow, 
F. A. Sumner. 

OwEN, GEO. W., Hartford Sem., o. and i. First Ch., 
Lynn, Mass, July 1. Parts were taken by Rev. 
Messrs. J. O. Haarvig, A. J. Covell, S. B. Stewart 
Dr. 0. S, Davis and Prof. C. 8. Beardslee, D. D. 

SOLANDT, D. M., Queen’s Uniy., o and 4. First Ch., 
Kingston, Ont., June 8. 


Resignations 


BENEDICT, ARTHUR J., South Natick, Mass. 

BLoom, KARL J., Scandinavian Ch , Wesley, Io. 

CLARK, VicTor F., Livingston, Mont, after more 
than six years’ service, taking effect July 26. 

EATON, WALTER S., First Ch., Revere, Mass., to 
take effect Sept. 1. 

HoOvuSE, ALBERT Y., New Salem, Mass. 

aly LEONARD G., Swedish Ch., Clear Lake, 

Vis. 

MERRILL, BENJ. B., First Ch., Brewer, Me., after 
pastorate of twenty years. 

PETERS, RICHARD, Plymouth Ch., Binghamton, 
N. Y., to take effect Sept. 30. 

PIERCE, CHAS. M., Auburn, Mass., to take effect 
Sept. 30. 

TAINTOR, JESSE F., Rochester, Minn., after a pas- 
torate of seventeen years. 

TAISNE, TELESPHORE, French Ch., Marlboro 
Mass., to take effect July 1. : 

THOMSON, A. EUGENE, First Ch , Lorain, O. 

WHITLEY, JOHN E., Penacook, N. H. 


BABY WEATHER 


Little Fellows Don’t Like the Hot 
Days. 


Mothers should know exactly wh: 
ote pabies in =e weather. ' ype 
h e broiling hot days in July a 
August the mother of a baby is always Gon 
ious for the health of her little one and is then 
oma tenga careful in feeding. Milk sours 
quickly and other food is uncertain. Even in 
eR Ng og erat nee somone creeps 
nan en the r ood is 
than ever g more necessary 
“Our baby boy two years old b 
August to have attacks of terrible F an 
and bowel trouble. The physician said his 
pobre — very bad — that if it had been 
earlier in the summer and hotter w 
von earely have lost him. —c 
“Finally we gave baby Grape-Nuts 
feeding it several times the first day ad ye 
next morning he seemed better and brighter 
than he had been for many days. There was 
a great change in the condition of his bowels 
and in three days they were entirely normal. 
He is now well and getting very strong and 
fleshy and we know that Grape-Nuts saved 
his life for he was a very, very ill baby. 
Grape-Nuts food must have wonderful proper- 
Hee effect such cures as this. 
6 grown-ups in our family al 
Grape. Nuts and also Postum in laze at aster 
with the result that we never any of us have 
any coffee ills but are well and strong.” Name 
etyen by am Co., Battle pe ich, 
reason Grape. Nuts food relieves 
trouble in babies or adults is pesuaie ties 
starch of the grain is predigested and does 
not tax the bowels, nor ferment like white 
peses, potatoes and other forms of starchy 
Send for particulars by mail of extensio 
time on the $7,500.00 cooks contest for tan 
money pr zes. 


WILLIAMS, W., Oldtown‘and'!Milford,"Me. _-""=— 
WISWELL, THOS. C., Universityj0Oh., Seattle, Wn. 
Withdraws from the ministry because of changed 
theological views. 


Stated Supplies 


CoBURN, W. I., Andover, Mass., at Londonderry 
and Simonsville, Vt. 
Day, F. J., at Central Ch., Winnipeg, Man. 
HINDLEY, GEO., at Fremont Ave. Ch., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
KINGSRORY, N., Lansing, Tenn., at San Jacinto 
and Lakeview, Cal. 
MARCH, JAS. H., Harvard Univ., at Shoreham, Vt. 
NorTOoN, Epw., Quincy, Mass., at Atlantic, Mass., 
during the absence of the pastor in Europe. 
Rounpy, RoDNEY W., Yale Sem., at Grand Ave. 
Ch., New Haven, Ct., for the summer. 
SALLMON, Wm. H., president of Carleton Coll., 
Northfield, Minn., at People’s Ch., St. Paul, dur- 
ing Juae and July, and at Plymouth Ch., Minne- 
apolis, through August. 
Scort, Jas. F., Springfield, Me., at Anadarko, Okl. 
WARREN, BERTRAM A., Chicago Sem., at Henne- 
pin, Ul. 
Worst, ALBERT E., Boston, Mass., recently of 
Billerica, at First Ch., Washington, D.C., for three 
mooths from July 1. 


Personals 


ANDERSON, Epw., for a year acting pastor of Cen- 
tral Ch , Chelsea, Mass., sailed June 30 for Lab- 
rador with Dr. W. T. Grenfell, head of the Lon- 
don Deep Sea Mission to Fishermen. Friends 
who gathered to see him off gave him an Amer- 
ican silk flag and 55 letters from parishioners. 

ANDREWS, GEO. W., Dalton, Mass ,is to have an 
eight weeks’ wedding tour in England and Wales. 

BROAD, L. PAYSON, and wife, after a successful 
home missionary campaign in eight states—Minne- 
sota, Montana, Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee and Florida—are resting at their 
summer home, Newfane, Vt., and planning a sim- 
ilar campaign for the coming winter. 

BuRNAP, IRVING A., and wife, Phillipston, Mass., 
received from their parishioners a beautiful 
clock, a china dinner set and other gifts at a re- 
ception commemorating the tenth anniversary of 
their marriage. 

LovEvoy, GEO. E., pastor of South Ch., Lawrence, 
Mass., has had $200 added to his salary. 

MALLOWS, J. HORACE, Plymouth Ch., Los Angeles, 
Cal.,is to make a four months’ visit to England, 
tey. Messrs. C. N. Queen and D. D. Hill supply- 
ing his pulpit. 

Post, AURELIAN, Bridgewater, N. Y., has gone 
abroad with a sister and brother to travel through 
England, Scotland and Wales. 

WHITAKER, JOHN H., Atlantic, Mass., will spend 
July and August in attendance upon the summer 
school of the University of Grenoble, France. 

Wirt, LoYAt L., Brown St. Ch., Newcastle, Aus- 
tralia, after a six weeks’ holiday in Western Aus- 
tralia, was given a ‘‘ welcome home” reception by 
his young people. Much appreciation of bis work 
was expressed and proposed improvements on 
the edifice were discussed. 

WISWALL, ALEX., who is just closing his pastorate 
at Upton, Mass., was recently given a gold watch 
and chain by church and townspeople, with a gold 
charm from his Junior C. E. Society. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


ARAGON, Ga., — June, 14 members; org. by Rev. 
W. F. Brewer. 

BELLVIEW, Ga., — June, 16 members; org. by 
Missionary Brewer. 

GLENOLDEN, PA., rec. 30 June, 58 members. 

RUSSELLVILLE, GA., —. June, 15 members; org. 
by Missionary Brewer. 


American Board Appointments 


CoRBIN, PAut L., a graduate of Blackburn Univer- 
sity and of Oberlin Theological Seminary this 
year, has been appointed to the Shansi Mission, 
as has also his fiancée, Miss Miriam H. Locke of 
Iowa. Special provision has been made for the 
support of these missionaries by Oberlin College. 
They are the first new missionaries to be sent to 
Shansi since the disaster of 1900, 

GLIEWE, Miss MARIA E,. J., of Rochester, N. Y.,a 
native of Germany, where she received her edu- 
cation, has been appointed to the Micronesian 
Mission in the expectation that she will become 
— wife of Mr. Jagnow, now en route to that mis- 
sion. 

LOMBARD, FRANK A., formerly of Sutton, Mass., 
and for three years instructor in the Doshisha, 
Kyoto, Japan, has returned to this country for a 
year, after which he will go back as missionary 
under full appointment. 


Material Gain 


MILLINOCKET, Mk.—The corner stone of the Con- 
gregational church was laid July 2, with prayer 
by Rev. W. J. McNeill and an address by Rey. 
Chas. Harbutt. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Park Ave. Ch., Rey. G. 8. 
Rollins, minister, §10,000 raised to enlarge and 
remodel chapel, 

SALAMANCA, N. Y., Rev. M. O. Van Keuren. Con- 
tract let for $6,000 addition to auditorium, to be 
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Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


ydrozon 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by killing 
disease germs, sed and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession everywhere. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 


et CRetectanctand oie, 


Valuable Booklet on the 
FREK {erontmnens of diseases. 


Colorado 


and return 


$25 


For first-class round-trip 
tickets from Chicago on sale 
July 1 to 10, good until 
August 31 for return. Cor- 
respondingly low rates 
from other points. Only 
one night en route Chicago 
to Denver by the 


Colorado Special 


The Best of Everything 
Leaving Chicago 6.30 p. m. 
daily; only one night 
en route. Through buffet- 
smoking cars, Booklovers 
Library, drawing-room 
sleeping cars, dining cars 
and free chair cars. A 
second fast train leaves 
11.30 p. m. daily and pro- 
vides additional service of 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars 
with berth rate only $2.50. 


Chicago, 
Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line 


All agents sell tickets via the 
Chicago & North-Western 
and Union Pacific Rys. 


W. B. KNISKERN, EB. L. LOMAX, 
Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Neb, 


CS29 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Are a that point the way to 
ful rest and pleasant recreation 
“Summer Paradise of New England. 
Send 4c. in stamps for “Summer Homes Among the 
G Hills,” 130- book beaw i 
Tit Hanley, N. E. Pe, Central Vt. Hy. S00 Washing: 
ton Street, ton. 
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' For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REY. H. A, BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 19-25. 
days. Acts 2: 42-47, 

A bright, beautiful picture this is, of the 
life of the early Church. To it we often go 
back to recover, if we may, something of the 
ardor, the courage, the simplicity and the 
unity which marked the relations of the first 
Christians to one another and the world. 
What a contrast to the kind of religion which 
had prevailed up to that time! If some con- 
temporaneous historian had drawn a picture 
of it as faithful as is this of Luke’s to its 
original, the record would have been some- 
thing like this: ‘“‘And they that believed 
made broad their phylacteries and stood os- 
tentatiously on the corners of the street pray- 
ing, and did their alms in order to be seen of 
men and scrambled for the chief seats in the 
Synagogue and to receive the obsequious 
greetings of others in market places. They 
tithed mint and annis and cummin and were 
scrupulous about washing kettles and pots 
and they laid heavy burdens on others and 
were all the time looking for the mote in the 
eyes of their brethren. They were eager 
enough to get proselytes, but when they got 
them they taught them to become like them- 
selves, proud and supercilious and unloving.” 


Religion between Sun- 


No wonder such a religion as that had to 
yield before the coming of the sweet, warm, 
human religion of the Son of Man. No won- 
der that the latter made such rapid and as- 
tounding progress. Strangers who came in 
contact with it felt that here was something 
not to be associated chiefly with times and 
places and acts of formal worship, but that 
it was something that glorified every day, 
something that made its possessor supremely 
happy ard hopeful and busy about useful 
tasks from one end of the week to the 
other, 


_ This is the only kind of religion worth hav- 
ing in the sight of God and ourselves, as well 
as in the eyes of our fellowmen. God esti- 
mates the strength of our faith not. by the 
tears in our eyes as we listen to preachers or 
sit at the communion table, or attend great 
conventions, but according to the vigor and 
persistency w th which we pot our religion at 


“ DABSTERS ” 


People Who Do Things by 
Piecemeal. 


¢ 


Many people are convinced coffe is the 
cause of their sufferings and stop its use from 
time to time to get relief. During these 
gelow when they are not drinking ec ffee 

ey feel better. They are getting well in 
small installments. 

How much better if is to stop short on the 
coffee and shift to well made Postum and get 
well once and forall. As soon as this is done 
the destroying effects of coffee are stopped 
and a powerful rebuilding agent is set to 
work. ealth comes back by bounds and so 
long as the right food and drink are used and 
improper food is left alone the cure is per- 
manent. 

A lady of Readfield, Me. says: “I was al- 
ways a great lover of coffee and drank it so 
steadily that I would have to stop it at times 
on account of dizziness in my head, gas in the 
stomach and other troubles. I weuld leave 
off the coffee for a few weeks until | felt bet- 
ter, then would go to drinking it again. 

“JT continued this for years and paid dearly 
for it, until about a year ago I read a Postum 
Cereal article and bought and carefully pre- 
pared some. It filled the place of coffee from 
the start so far as flavor and taste go and it 
has righted my stomach troubles. I have im- 

roved so that my friends notice the rie 

have exchanged sickness and misery for 
health and happiness. Through Postum [ 
have got well all at once.” Name furnished 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ice cold Postum with a dash of lemon is a 
delightful “‘ cooler ’ for warm days. 

Send fer particulars by mail of extension of 
time on the $7,500.00 cooks contest for 735 
money prizes. 
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work day in and day out. Some of us will 
soon be going home from Northfield ana other 
Christian rallying places with new visions 
and impulses. But the real measure of those 
gatherings to us will be not the testimony 
which we gave in the farewell meeting, or the 
letter we wrote home the night the convention 
ended, but the fidelity to Christian ideals 
which we exhibit during the 365 days before 
us and the perseverance which marks our 
participation in Christian work. 


Who wants a religion that confines itself to 
Sunday? Thatisa burdensome and disagree- 
able thing. We would be better off with no 
religion. To get the joy that is at the heart 
of our faith we must rest upon it calmly when 
clouds overspread our skies; we must flee to 
its shelter when temptation assails; we must 
sum up its reserves when we have hard things 
to do. O, then is the moment when we real- 
ize what a blessed and sustaining power our 
faith is! 


In an old Italian city a young man was once 
studying theology at a monastery. After he 
had been there a long while the father in 
charge said to him, ‘‘ Come, my son, let us go 
down today into the city and preach.” The 
young man’s heart leaped inresponse. This 
was the moment which he had long been an- 
ticipating. So together the two went out from 
their seclusion down to the world of men. 
They wound their way through quaint streets 
and narrow alleys and every moment the 
young man thought they would halt and 
preach, but after they had traversed most of 
the streets of the city they drew near again 
to the monastery. Pazzled and disappointed 
the youth turned to his companion saying, 
‘Father, I thought you said we were going 
to preach today.” ‘‘ We have been preach- 
ing, my son,’ was the gentlereply. ‘‘Allthe 

_time we preached as we walked.” The ser- 
mon that tells is the life that tells. The re- 
ligion that counts on Sunday is the religion 
that all through the week exerts its quiet, 
powerful influence. 
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ready Nov. 1; large pipe organ to be installed. 
Total cost of changes about $9,000, 


Unusual Features 


Mr. VERNON, O., Rev. E. O. Mead, minister. Re- 
ception to babies of congregation, given by super- 
intendent of Cradle Roll Department, Sunday 
school officers and C. E. social committee. 


Annivetsaties 


BOXFORD, MASS., First, Rey. L. W. Snell, minister. 
Bicentennial, June 17. Preceded by social and 
Old Folks’ Concert the evening of the 16th. Other 
features were: An historical survey; memorial 
address to Rev. W. S. Coggin, D. D.; brief ad- 
dresses from surviving pastors with other mem- 
bers and friends; remarks from Prof. G. H. 
Palmer and addresses by Prof. J. W. Platner, 
Dr. Lyman Whiting and Rey. J. H. Denison. 

EXETER, N. H., First.—Tenth of opening of the 
pastorate of Rey. W. L. Anderson. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS., Highland, Rev. G. 8. Ander- 
son. Ninth of Sunday school, June 21. Anniver- 
sary offering, $913. Of the nearly half a thou- 
sand scholars, 75 signed the Converts’ Roll last 
month, 

WAYLAND, MASs,, Rey. A. M. Rockwood. Repairs 
costing $800 begun in connection with recent 
celebration of seventy-fifth anniversary. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


BROIKUINE, MAss.—The will of George F. Winch, 
who died suddenly at sea, sets aside $150,000 for 
charity, divided thus: $75,000 to found the George 
Frederick Winch scholarship at any institution 
which the executor, James S. Parrish of Rich- 
mond, Va., shatl name; $75,000 to be given any 
charity of the Trinitarian Congregational Church 
which the executor shall name. 

NORWALK, Or.—Marble and onyx pulpit, the gift 
of E. C. Benedict of Greenwich, in memory of his 
father, Rev. Henry Benedict, pastor at Norwalk, 
1828-32. 

WILTON, N. H., Second, $400 from the estate of 
Mrs. Susan B. Carr of Connecticut, a native of 
Wilton, and for many years a member of the 
church. 
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Solan The 
2——| TRUTH 


— 


) about Pearl- 

iL Ra FHA Vine. You can 
use it every- 

( wherein place 


\ rN of any soap, 
\ —_ and gain by 
N ee it. Pearline 
n contains soap— 

; is improved soap 

in powdered form, with cer- 
tain other things added to 
make it more effective, and 
quick to act ondirt. Pearline 
is as harmless as the best 
soap, and as it saves the rub- 
bing it saves the 701 


Worst of the Wear 


A Constipation Cure 
That Actually Cures 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It is 
not merely a relief. It permanently cures any 
kind of a case of constipation, no matter of how 
long standing. Itisnota purgative nor an ir- 
ritant cathartic. These simply lash and hurt 
the bowels, and bring but temporary relief. 
The condition left behind is worse than the 
first Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine does 
just the opposite. It is a tonic laxative of the 
highest order. It tones, strengthens and gives 
new life and vigor te the bowels. Only one 
small dose a day removes all the eauses of the 
trouble, and leaves the bowels well and able to 
move themselves without the aid of medicines. 
It cures dyspepsia, kidney and liver troubles, 
indigestion, headaches, catarrh of the stomach, 
and all other diseases and conditions growing 
out of a clogged condition of the system. Try 
itfree. A sample bottle for the asking. Ver- 
nal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, 


Sold by all leading druggists. 


MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, BRONZE. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Send for our Free Booklet. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 


ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorlum 
elsewhere 
have been cured byus. Treatment can be taken at home, 


FREIGHT PAID 
BEST QUALITY 
LOWEST PRICE 
\ ON TRIAL. ALL 
SIZUS. FREE LIST. 
JONES BING- 
HAMTON, N. Y. 
Established 1875, Thousands 
having failed 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


CHAS wo Bite 


ects 


The Effervescent 
‘tried by time”’ 
Remedy for 
Disordered Stomachs, Sick 
Headache and Constipation, 
50c. and $1.00 


At druggists or by mail 


Tarrant Co., 21 Jay St.NewYork 


Prepared for New York 
Physicians 1 1844, 


F you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 


New Art Catalogue mailed free 
on request, 


Estey Organ Company 


180 Tremont St., Boston 


FACTORIES - - - = BRATTLEBORO, YT. 


Histori¢ Boston 


is doubtless the best 
guide to Boston and 
its suburbs ever is- 
sued. Has good 
maps and about 100 
illustrations. Old resi- 
dents find things in it 
they are glad to know and visitors 
by studying it do more intelligent 
sight-seeing in a day than they 
could without it in a week. 


Paper, 25 cts,, postpaid “cloth, 50 cts. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


A Midsummer Need 


} is a soap that may be used “with comfort npone a 
weather-burned complexion, 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


is balm to the hot, inflamed skin. Peculiarly soothing, tet 
\ ing, purifying. Allays all irritation, keeps t i age smooth and 
‘ soit in spite of daily exposure to sun and wind 
\ Your dealer has it. 25c a cake. 
okk rial st kage of Sos: 4 Facial Cream 
Mad, Special offer ont tors ctx topay pestarerorfor 10 ets. the same-sad 
A va samples of Woodly cr * Focal Powder and Den paras Aad dress Dept. 6i 


a 


"Pile A Cee » 


Phillips Brooks as His Friends 
Knew Him 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E. Winchester Donald, D. D., 
G. A. Gordon, D.D., Leighton Parks, D.D., Rey. John Cotton 
Brooks, Rev. F. B, Allen, Rey. I. 0. Rankin, W. N. MeVickar, 
D. D., F. G. Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D. D., W. R. 
Huntington, D.D., and many ‘others, together with an estimate of 
Bishop Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D.D. It 
has many choice portraits and illustrations, and is printed on 
coated paper and bound in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net 


BOSTON The Pilgrim Press 


GNGREGATIO 
CHRISTIAN'WORLD — 


Volume LXXXVII te, July IQO3 Number 29 


Hewers of Wood. tL 1.6 Puddefoot, Isaac O. Rankin 


The first installment of a new serial 


The Great Teachers’ Convention in Boston 


A Picture of the occasion and an estimate of its significance 


What Shall We Do with Miracles 
Prof. Irving F. Wood 
Confessions of a Candidate 


Painful and amusing aspects of a process familiar to the modern minister 


On the Piazza at Harwood’s (a summer story) 
Helen Campbell 


The Negro in Politics 
Books Worth Reading This Summer 


A Full Table of Contents Will be Found Inside 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON 


Chicago 
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Biographical 
REY. JOHN C. WILSON 


Rey. John ©. Wilson, associate pastor of the 
South Church, Brooklyn, met a tragic death July 9, 
as a result of gas poisoning. He and Dr. A. J. 
Lyman, pastor of the church, conversed for an 
hour on Sunday evening, July 5, about parish work 
and incidentally about Mr. Wilson’s proposed trip 
to Chicago on business. That night he was over- 
come by gas from a small stove in his sleeping- 
room. In the morning he was found unconscious. 
On his writing table was an unfinished essay on 
John Calvin. The funeral occurred from South 
Church on Sunday evening, and interment was at 
Greenwood, He leaves a wife and little daughter. 


Mr. Wilson was among the ablest of the younger | 


ministers in Brooklyn. He came of Quaker and 
Scotch stock. He was born in Philadelphia in 1862 
and was educated at Amherst College and Yale 
Divinity School. He was pastor of the Road Church 
at Stonington from 1889 to 1892, and of Center 
Church, Meriden, until 1896, He then went to 
Puritan Church, Brooklyn, where he was success- 
ful, but because of ill health was granted leave of 
absence and went abroad for several months, re- 
signing only after he felt that he could no longer 
maintain an independent pastorate. He was then 
asked to become associate at South Chureh. Dr. 
Lyman says of him: “ He possessed a ministerial 
equipment and personal character of unusual rich- 
ness and beauty—affable, sagacious, trustworthy, 
a good counselor, a true friend, a consecrated min- 
ister, a devoted Christian.” 


A Roman Catholic priest in Milwaukee re- 
cently reproved his congregation and choir for 
improper behavior during service. Choir and 
congregation then leftthe church. Is it really 
true then as a Roman Catholic priest was re- 
ported as saying to one who asked him 
whether he felt the influence of the American 
zeitgeist, “‘I long since was forced to stop com- 
manding, and have taken to flattering my peo- 
ple?” Wedo not call attention to the incident 
to commend the action of the people, but only 
to show how different American Catholic lay- 
men are from Earopean. 


The Infant 

takes first to human milk ; that failing, the mother 
turns at once to cow’s milk as the best substitute. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is a cow’s 
milk scientifically adapted to the human infant. 
Stood first for forty-five years. 


Educational 


Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
mt intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
Science. 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 
pee and a girl leaves here prepared for the 

uties of life. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 
masters. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue and learn our 
unique plan for a girl’s education. 


Cc. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “Mixes 


A superior preparatory school for boys. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 

Endowed, limited school for boys over ten. Founded 
1793. Fits for all colleges, scientific and technical 
schools. $500. No extras. For year book address 

H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School 
for Girls Also Called 


Tuition, $1,000. The Cambridge School 
ARTHUE GILMAN, A. M., Direetor, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 
Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. seam Preparatory and general coursés. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by permission to Rev. Howard A 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
YEORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. (Harvard), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR, BOYS 


Twelfth year. Special attention given to the foun- 
dations 0 tee Home atmosphere, adequate 
equipment. Good place for young — 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesiey, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. 
Golf, Basket Bal), Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERMILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


me PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. oO. PRATT, Manager. 
THEOLOGICAL 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Open to college graduates. 
HARTFORD Training for active Retrraen: 


Opportunity for specialization. 


THEOLOGICAL 
pseiaivsat seats SEMINARY 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1902, 
For catal ©, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
_Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 
ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
Prof. H. M. Soort, 520 Adams St., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Berkeley, California. 
Fully equipped. Congregational. Fall term 
Aug. 16. “Address - bat © 
Ane u J. K. MOLEAN, Pres, 
New York City, 83 East 55th Street. -¥ 


Bible Teachers Training School 


Incorporated by Regents of University of New York. 
Six departments. Two Year Graded Cout 8¢8. Special 
ope year course. Address 

Dr. WILBERT W. WHITE, President. 


MASSACHUBETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
girls. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 


5ist year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 


and record. One teacher to five pupils. oys and 
girls in separate families. New building with superb 
mnasium and swimming tank. Illustrated cata- 


ogue. Address, Head Master, West Newton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILL8. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A school for boys. High and dry location, Labora- 
tories. New gymnasium. Scholarships. A vigorous 
school life. American ideals. Descriptive pamphlet, 
with many carefully execated full-page illustrations, 
gent free on request. 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D. 

69th year begins Sept. 1b, 1903. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school rad. 
uates and others, Artand Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick gymnasium 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, fleld- hockey’ 
gue Steam and electricity. Location healthful and 

autiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


Howard Seminary 


: 
For Cirls and Young Ladies 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

25 miles from Boston. Academic, College Preparato: 
and Special Courses. Art and music stadlos. Large en. 
dowments make low terms. 8350 to 8400 Famous 
for the earnestness and efficiency of its teachers. For 
Catalogue address ’ 

Miss SARAH BE. LAUGHTON, Principal. 


— 
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_ Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS r 
MASSACHUSETTS, BosToR. wm 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY eee tied, 


186 Instructors, 1861 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 Ameriean States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ¥orCotese Graduates 
tuition n the heart SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16, 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, y St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY %e: Sotexe Graduates 
ships of $00 each. Located SCHOOL OF LAW 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY (eirSs tithe entrance. 
Ce attical aaa SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY #xe.tunared stucencs 
courses in ereat GOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS: 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY sr eccrses leading to- 
weceeees >. GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset 8t. 


RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENOER. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Founded by Friends over a ig ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. 214 pupils enrolled, 
boys and girls. Ideal combination of school and home 
life. 8350 a year. Catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Princt 
Providence, R. I. 


NEW YoRK 
NEw YORK, New YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. G ral and Coll Preparatory 
For Girls. courses Large recreation grounds. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


School for Cirls. 
Newburgh, N.¥. Certificate admits to Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Smith. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. 37th year. 


MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of the University of Michigan. 

Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 

cost of living very low. For announcement and partic- 

ulars address R. S. COPELAND, M. D., Ann Arbor, 


: 


TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE. 


38th yr., Sept. 24. Lit Courses, Music, Elocution, 
nites Lceparaliail homensiellipaeeaai mild, conatie climate, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXBTER. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 1781-1903. 


123d year will open on Wednesday, September 16, 1903. 
For catalogue, with pamphlet of views, address 


TILTO 
SEMINAR 


. s 
le 2, 


offers to young me! 

and women a sym 

metrical education pre 

paratory to college, busi 

ness or life. Unusual ad. 

vantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Special 

coments Ideal location, superior buildings, 

efficient teaching force. Very moderaterates, 

because of endowment. Send for catalogue. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 
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EouErotTic.—When buying Rattan Furniture we 
advise our readers not. to go to the warerooms of a 
rattan manufacturer, for this means that only one 
style of furniture will be seen, and it requires a 
visit to several factovies to see all styles. It is 
better to visit the warerooms of the Paine Furniture 
Company, where the leading successes of all rattan 
manufacturers may be seen in their cul ection under 
one roof. 


RECUPERATIVE EFFECT.—Considered with reference 
to its recuperative effect, there is not so much good in 
the ordinary vacation as there is in a single bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The latter costs $1; the former— 
well, that depends; how much did yours cost last year? 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla refreshes the tired blood, sharpens 
the dulled appetite, restores the lust ccurage. 


How they write after using the new 
. Hymn-Book 


Pilgrim Songs 


Dr. C. H. Riehards, a well-known com- 
piler of hymn-books, says: 

“* Pilgrim Songs’ is a book of unusual excellence 
and exceedingly well adapted for use in the Sunday 
school and in social meetings. I have been par- 
ticularly interested in the hymns, which have been 
selected with a rare good taste. The old treasures 
are here and there are many new hymns of exceed- 
ingly fine quality. No one could sing these hymns 
without elevation of the whole moral nature and 
stimulus for a better life. The music well matches 
the hymns, the best English composers are repre- 
sented and many of the new tuves have a swing and 
melody which will make them popular and useful. I 
hope the book will have a large success.” 


J. B. Irvine, Jr., Los Angeles, Cal., who has 
had much experience in the preparation of 
other hymnals, says: 

“Tam more delighted than ever with ‘ PILGRIM 
SoNnGs’ and am gratified at my success in induc- 
ing the First Congregational Church here to get this 
hymnal for their Sunday*school and prayer meet- 
ing. We are using it with pleasure and great profit, 
and desire to express our appreciation of the excel- 
lent work of the compilers and our indebtedness to 
them for a real treasury of song. 

“T hope the editors will succeed in producing a 
hymnal as superior for use in church as is ‘ Pilgrim 
Songs’ for the Sunday school.” 


“Pilgrim Songs” is being introduced into 
many of our very best schools after being 
critically compared with all the best hymn- 
books in the market. Its words are choice, 
and its music, though high class, is not as a 
rule difficult, but has vigorous movement and 
pleasing melody, and, what is equally im 
portant, words and music are adapted to each 
other. . 

Returnable sample for examination free. 


25 cts. and 35 cts. net 
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A Book of 


Devotional Services 


By Rev. JOHN HUNTER and Rev. REUEN THOMAS 


Containing thirty Responsive Readings from 
Scriptureand many very appropriate Prayers, 
Responsive Services and Collects suitable for 
Festival occasions, Sacraments, Children’s 
Sunday, ete. Used in many of our best 
ehurches and valuable to any minister apart 
from its use in the congregation. 

We bought the balance of the edition and, 
as we are soon to publish a new service book 
by Dr. Thomas, we offer these at 30 cts. each, 
postpaid, or $20.00 per 100, by express, to 
close them out. Only a few hundred in stock. 
Former price 75 cts. 


Will you have a sample copy to examine ? 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
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Discounts according to amount of contract. 
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orado 


and return 


$30 


For first-class round-trip 
tickets from Chicago on sale 
daily. Correspondingly low 


rates from other points. 
Only one night en route 
Chicago to Denver via the 


Colorado Special 


The Best of Everything. 
Leaving Chicago 6.30 p. m. 
daily; with buffet-smoking 
cars, Booklovers library, 
drawing-room sleeping cars, 
dining cars and free chair cars 
through to Denver. 

A second fast train leaves 
11.30 p.m. daily and provides 
additional service of Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars with 
berth rate only $2.50. 


Chicago, Union Pacific 


and 


North-Western Line 


All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago & North=Western 
and Union Pacific Rys. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Chicago, IIL. 


E. L. LOMAX, 


Omaha, Neb. 
cS30 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Are signs that point the way to delight- 
ful rest and pleasant recreation in the 
“Summer Paradise of New England.” 


Send 4c. in stamps for ‘Summer Homes Among the 
Green Hills,” 130-page book beautifully illustrated. 
T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central Vt. Ry., 360 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. : 

FAST TWIN 


DOMINION LINE Scitw Seavice 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 


Commonwealth, July 2} Columbus, July 23 

New England, July 9| Commonwealth, July 30 

Mayflower, July 16 | New England, Aug. 6 

Saloon $80 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 
rates. 

FROM BOSTON 
DIRECT 
To MEDITERRANEAN DIRECT 
AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 


CAMBROMAN, June 20, Aug. 8. 
VANCOUVER, July 18, Aug. 29. 
Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. ag-Send for 
ue. 


Catalog The O.8. BELL OO,, Hilisboro, Oy 


MINISTERS WANTED 


to sell ** Plantation Certificates.” Besides liberal 
cash commission, good man can soon earn Florida 
orchard aud receive therefrom $500 yearly. Isn't this 


worth investigating? Address 
H. ‘A-D., 937 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, asurer; Charies EK. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d S8t., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, astern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either 0) 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D 
Secretary Emeritus; Oharles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y. Rev. O. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
bf ea CO. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Se¢re- 

ries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SooreTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ponpecd tt Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary, S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busti- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W.A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and Christtan World. 

he Pilgrim Series of Tesson Helps and Sunday school 

apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and oe for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department. to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
— the management of the Trustees of the National 

uncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission. 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
ee, tao Kooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OIRTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
— supplies in Massachusetts and in otter States, 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Seeretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; 0. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo. Gould ; Corresponding Secretary, Rey.0. P. Osborne 
successor to Barna 8. Snow, Room 1 Congregational 
House, Boston. A lye ete seciety devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and Individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Loulse Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WOMAN'S Home MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, oy gag House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
urer; M . L, Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THe WOMAN'S SRAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership G°; life Pan 20.00, President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
Miss Grace’ Soren, 19 Greenville st, Roxbury, Mass. 

mding Secretary . Edward 8. Chapin, 94 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge, Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, lo 


Affiliated Societies 
AMERICAN TRACT SoOcIETY prints and circul 
ical gy BA yn! a 158.1 3c: 
home and abroad. oys oo! TS; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Misslons, soldlors, Ors, " 
wy Mormon work, callore, Donations 
solicited. Louls Asst. Treas, 150 


Nassan St, New York; EM. BliseD.D., Peid"Sen, 
¥. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield 8, Boston, 
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if carefully invested. Our 
Guaranteed Five Per Cent 
20-Year Endowment Bonds 
enable you to draw out money 
in your life-time. 


Twice the Amount of Policy 
returned if you live 20 years. 


Write for Particulars, Dept. 59. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


JOHN F,. DRYDEN, President 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
tmprove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 

ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr, CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W.C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


be TRC EE TSE | 
Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Tator, educated at Wellesley, offers her home in 
suburb of Boston, and a preparation for college, to a 
boy or girl not under twelve. References if desired. 
Address C0. A. O., 29, care The Congregattonalist, Boston. 


Among the Green Hills—Lovely home, verandas, 
modern improvements, Gees lawn, 14 elms, beautiful 
drives, pure water, fine table, healthful. References 
given and required. Box 191, Randolph, Vt. 


Housekeeper. A woman of education, trained in 
Boston School of Domestic Science, three years’ experi- 
ence in institution work, desires position as housekeeper 
in institution or family. Address M., Box 256, North- 
bridge, Mass. 


Fine for Summer Home. One and one-half stor 
house, 10 rooms; barn, one and one-fourth acre land, 
plenty fruit, good water; ten minutes’ walk to church, 
schools, postoffite, electric cars; seven miles from 
Monadnock Mountain. For further particulars, address 
Walter M. Morse, Marlboro, N. H 


Seashore Home for Rent, July 22—Sept. 1. A 
10-room furnished house on the hin, Great Head, Win- 
throp. Unsurpassed view of harbor and all ocean steam- 
ers; view out to sea, four lighthouses in sight; large 
ara giass-inclosed porch; open grate; hot water heat- 
ng; electric lights. Phetographs. Please furnish refer- 
ences. Address B., Room 803, Congregational House, 
14 Beacon S8t., Boston, 


An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
short prayer for each day In the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
etc. These prayers are culled from a variety of sources, 
including many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful in 
thought and to expression. 4 _o¢«T> «em — 

Those who feel s disinclination to offer prayer tn their 
own words will find this eract/y what they want for use in 
the family, perhaps while seated round the table together. 

It is daintily printed and bound tn leatherette, and the 
price ls enly BO cents net. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cricace 


HOME OFFICE, Newark, N, J. 


DISTINCTIVELY 
36: Beek GEMS OF SONG 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


MENEELY & CO, watresen.y 
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No 
THE OLD MEN*’XLY “OUNDRY, Estab. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822, 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Recelver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manage,» Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. . 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN 8S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t See’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t See’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan James 
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Henry A. ©. Taylor, 8. S. Palmer, 
D. O. 
pert F. Ballantine, Edward R. Bacon, 
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Event and Comment 


In looking over the Sum- 
mer Arrangements for 
the churches of this vi- 
cinity, we are impressed by the extent to 
which union services have been arranged, 
to enable pastors to rest, while avoiding 
a hiatus in the worship and work of the 
church. A favorite plan is for three 
churches to unite for six weeks, each 
providing preacher, music, ushers, etc., 
for two weeks only. This gives each 
pastor an entire month of freedom, 
practically insures one good-sized con- 
gregation and saves churches the cost 
of supplies. Often three denominations 
unite, resulting in better acquaintance 
and closer fellowship. In. two cases Uni- 
tarians and Congregatienalists worship 
together. The evening service is gen- 
erally continued, but in the majority 
of churches is cared for by the Endeay- 
‘orers, which certainly ought to be put 
down to the credit of that movement. 
Most Sunday schools close in August, 
though one church provides a fresh corps 
of instructors for those who wish to con- 
tinue study. 


‘Summer in Boston 
Churches 


As to pastors’ vacations, 
this seems to be an off-year 
for the European trip. And 
we are somewhat surprised to see how 
many ministers plan downright earnest 
work for this so-called period of rest. 
One spends his time in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library ; another, accompanied by a 
singer, makes an extended evangelistic 
trip through Canada; a third manages 
boys’ camps; a fourth ‘continues tre- 
searches on the significant and pressing 
religious movements in Austria, France 
and Italy’; and a fifth is fitting himself 
to open a theological seminary in the 
fall! It is fortunate, perhaps, that not 
all schemes for summer work material- 
ize. While we welcome such evidence of 
zeal and enterprise, we almost hope that 
some of these well-laid plans will ‘‘ gang 
agley’”’ and that their projectors, if they 
must continue activity, will content 
themselves with fishing, exploring, pitch- 
ing hay or some other occupation which 
will vary the year’s routine. 


The Parson at 
Werk and Play 


President Sanders of the 
Religious Education Asso- 
ciation and his most active 
co-workers in it, President Harper and 
Professors Votaw and Coe, took advan- 
tage of the presence in Boston last week 
of so many educators to promote interest 
in the new movement which took form at 
Chicago last February. To that end a 
dinner was given on the self-entertain- 
ing plan, at the Hotel Bellevue, at which 


The R. E. A. 
Moving Forward 


no less than sixty persons were present. 
It was a notably strong assemblage, 
including Presidents Woolley, Faunce, 
Slocum and Cuthbert Hall, Bishop Mc- 
Vickar, Drs. Gunsaulus and Donald, Pro- 
fessors Horne, Starbuck, Dutton, Mims, 
Russell, Hinds, Pease and other well- 
known educators. On the next day sey- 
eral of the executive officers of the 
departments were convened to talk over 
their own distinctive opportunities of 
work. It was made apparent that the 
association intends to move slowly, find- 
ing out first what needs to be done in 
colleges and universities, in public schools 
and Sunday schools, and then to supple- 
ment existing agencies or to devise new 
ones as the case may require. The next 
convention is to be held in Philadelphia 
during the first three days of March, 
1904. In order that it may strike one 
dominant note the large, inclusive theme, 
The Bible in Practical Life, has been 
chosen. It will be considered in its rela- 
tions to the personal Christian life, the 
home, and to civic life. The separate 
departments will also hold meetings at 
that time. No appointment has as yet 
been made for general secretary, but the 
fact that the executive committee has 
determined that the salary shall be $5,000 
shows its estimate of the importance of 
this position. Indeed, the man who fills 
it may make or mar this now promising 
movement. 


Our impression is that 
there is a little upward 
tendency in ministers’ salaries today, and 
we are heartily glad of it. We have 
chronicled in our weekly register more 
instances of additions to stipends thus far 
this year than for several previous years 
and we are eager to make the list longer. 
We wonder if some churchgs ever take 
earefully into consideration at regular 
intervals their duties in this particular 
to their pastor. In many cases it isa 
lack of thoughtfulness rather than of 
a disposition to reduce the salary to the 
lowest point permissible. We have faith 
enough in the financial resources and 
good intentions of our churches to be- 
lieve that if many of them once set about 
the matter they could raise salaries and 
would be in a better mood every way 
because of it. If churches realized how 
much a minister’s education cost him, 
how constant and exacting the demands 
on him, how great a difference in his peace 
and his efficiency, it would make if he had 
a little more money for the needs of 
his family and the education of his chil- 
dren, they would honor themselves and 
him by relieving his anxiety touching 
material things. “ But,’’ says some one, 


Ministers’ Salaries 


“‘he has no business to be anxious when 
he is preaching to others the gospel of 
trust.” No, of course it’s wrong for him, 
but even ministers are human and they 
do sometimes lie awake nights. The 
principle so admirably enunciated in the 
declaration made by the National Educa- 
tional Association at its closing session 
applies no less to ministers than to teach- 
ers. It reads: ‘“‘A large part of the 
teacher’s reward must: always be the 
pleasure in the character and quality of 
the work done; but the money compen- 
sation of the teacher should be sufficient 
to maintain an appropriate standard of 
living.” 


In variety, numbers 
A Summer Assembly 4nq attractions the 
for Every One ; 

summer gatherings 
this year are as abundant asever. Those 
with distinctly religious aims, such as 
Bible study, evangelism, training for 
missionary work seem to be most popular, 
though one of the most significant assem- 
blies of the year was the Educational 
Association just ended in Boston. But 
Northfield, Winona, and scores of con- 
ferences patterned after them, will in- 
clude many thousands of earnest Chris- 
tians seeking to utilize their vacations by 
combining instruction and spiritual tonic 
with outdoor recreation. The late Max 
O’Rell said he never visited an American 
city without finding the people either just 
going to a convention, coming from one, 
or preparing to hold one. The explana- 
tion is that it is a trait of American char- 
acter to be so busy as to need to study 
how to do the most business during vaca- 
tion. In answer to inquiries as to where 
one who has not much time or money 
may most profitably spend his vacation, 
we unhesitatingly recommend getting 
away from everybody for a portion of 
the time. Those who carry the heaviest 
burdens either in business or in homes 
most need to be alone, and those who 
have aspirations after the highest things 
will understand that the best teacher is 
God with a class of only one. Get out 
into the solitude of nature and enjoy 
being alone. You will serve those you 
love best by taking time to recover from 
the wear and tear of tissues, by replenish- 
ing the gray matter in your brain and by 
getting into touch with God. The spirit- 
ual man is the strongest. The man who 
is not good company for himself alone 
is poor company for others. Take time 
to get acquainted with yourself this sum- 
mer, and spend a while in that summer 
assembly open to every one, where only 
the man seeking rest and companionship 
and God are together. 


In view of sharp criticisms 
‘Negro Teachers made by New England 
‘in Boston 

papers and people on the 
social separation of the races in the 
South, Boston’s treatment of the colored 
delegates to the National Educational 
Association is of considerable interest. 
About three hundred of them reported. 
They were courteously received at a 
special desk set apart for them at head- 
quarters and were in every instance, with 
a single exception, lodged with families 
of their own race, One party which in- 
cluded one colored woman applied at 
several houses for entertainment but 
they were told, according to the report in 
the Advertiser, at each place that all the 
rooms were taken. At last they were re- 
ceived in a house at the South End kept 
by a white woman. Principal Booker T. 
Washington, who was on the program, 
did not appear. If he had come he prob. 
ably would have stayed at the Crawford 
House, which he usually makes his head- 
-quarters and where he is always welcome. 
We have heard no complaint from any 
Negro teachers or their friends that they 
were not properly cared for. This, per- 
haps, is to a large extent due to the fact 
that they were in the hands of a special 
committee of their own race with Mrs, 
Ruffin at its head. The problem was sim- 
plified for the reason that Negroes were 
less than one in one hundred of the dele- 
gates. Their separation from whites, 
however, so far as entertainment went, 
was as complete as it would have been in 
any Southern city. 


The recent appointment 
of Rey. E. T. Root as 
field secretary of the 
Rhode Island federation of churches at- 
tests the vitality of the movement in that 
state, while at the same time it secures 
for its practical leadership a man who 
had already exerted himself vigorously in 
behalf of comity and of the application 
of Christianity to social problems. We 
are glad to note that besides the enlist- 
ment of the leading Protestant denomi- 
nations in the Rhode Island federation, 
there are representatives of the State 
Sunday School and Y. M. C. Associations, 
and that its president is Prof. J. Q. Dealey 
of Brown University. The federation 
movement needs the judgment and 
energy of all our religious and educa- 
tional leaders. President Hyde’s actiy- 
ity in the Maine Interdenominational 
Commission has been one of the potent 
factors in co operation in that state. It 
is worth noting that within a few months 
three states besides Rhode Island haye 
elected secretaries to give their entire 
time to this work. Wisconsin has chosen 
Rey. H. A. Miner, a Congregationalist ; 
Ohio, Rev. R. H. Miller of the United 
Brethren; and New York, Rey. J. W. 
Hegeman, an Episcopalian, If the move- 
ment throughout the country is to prove 
an efficient force it will almost inevitably 
require the services of a man to give his 
_ whole time to a given locality of sufficient 
dimensions and importance to justify his 
work, What we need in the federation 
movement more than platform enthusi- 
sm and latent good will in the commu- 
nity are practical efforts to secure com- 
‘binations and prevent waste. 


Pour State Secre- 
taries of Federation 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Steady progress is being 
made in England toward 
the union of the various 
branches of the Methodists. The celebra- 
tion of the bicentennial of the birth of 
their founder, John Wesley, ought to 
bring them close together. Several of 
the smaller bodies are negotiating with a 
view to forming one organization. The 
Methodist New Connection at its Confer- 
ence this month passed unanimously a 
resolution to submit to the quarterly 
meetings next January the question of 
union with the United Methodist Free 
Church, the Bible Christians and the 
Wesleyan Reformers. The Primitive 
Methodist Conference passed unani- 
mously a resolution expressing its pleas- 
ure in viewing the approaching union 
and its willingness to consider the basis 
which may be agreed on by the other 
bodies. It will take some years in Eng- 
land and in this country to bring together 
churches of different traditions and meth- 
ods of administration, even though they 
are substantially agreed in belief and ec- 
clesiastical organization. The important 
fact is that union is under consideration 
and is looked on as desirable and practi- 
cable. Meanwhile, it is quite feasible for 
individual churches occupying the same 
field to consult together as to whether 
the work they are doing could not better 
be done if they should consolidate, and 
besides, the impulse toward union which 
such an action might give, is important. 
The pastor of the First Church of Christ 
(Disciples) in Brooklyn, N. Y., has pro- 
posed that that church unite with the 
Sixth Avenue Baptist Church, which is 
within three blocks, of which Dr. P. S. 
Henson is pastor, and Dr. Henson has 
replied in a spirit of friendly considera- 
tion of the matter. Dr, Harlan offers to 
resign his pastorate if that will aid in 
bringing about the union. He would 
then offer himself to the new union 
church as its missionary either at home 
or abroad. Churches which feel deeply 
that they are charged with the commis- 
sion to preach the gospel to the world 
cannot but be impressed with the appeal 
to unite their forces to increase their 
efficacy and prevent waste. 


Another Church 
Union Movement 


It is a sign of the 
times that the Sum- 
mer School of Theology at Harvard Uni- 
versity, which began its fifth session last 
week, shoutd have for its general theme, 
Principles of Education in the Work of 
the Church. Prof. F. G. Peabody in 
opening the school spoke of the marked 
evidences of approval of the subject 
which had appeared since its public an- 
nouncement. These, hesaid, showed that 
the mind of the church is turning strongly 
toward considering education in its bear- 
ing on religion. Among the lecturers 
outside of Harvard are Professors H. H. 
Horne of Dartmouth, G. B. Foster of 
Chicago and G, A. Coe of Northwestern 
University. Professor Horne has given 
four lectures on The Foundations of 
Education, while Professor Coe has 
given six on Problems of Religious Edu- 
cation. He discussed the relation of the 
Church to the child, what it must do 
in order to make religion the controlling 
factor in his life. He reviewed the his- 


The Church Teaching’ 
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tory of the Sunday school and showed 
that through it the teaching function of 
religion has been recognized as essential 
in all Protestant churches and that each 
local church has acquired in the Sunday 
school a specific organ for this fune- 
tion. These courses of lectures will no 
doubt attract fresh attention to the fact 
that the Church is awakening anew to 


the importance of the Sunday school and — 


of increasing its effectiveness and use- 
fulness. 


Evansville, Ind., is an Ohio 
River town of about sixty 
thousand people witha 
large trade in coal from near-by mines. 
It has a Negro quarter known as Baptist 
Town. A Negro one day last week ina 
street brawl shot and killed a policeman. 
He was promptly arrested and the grand 
jury as promptly indicted him for murder 
in the first degree. He was safely lodged 
in jail and there was no question of delay 
in his trial. But the mob could not wait. 
It attacked the jail, and when it found 
itself held in check by the police, turned 
its fury on the Negro quarter and rushed 
through it, shooting and destroying and 
forcing an exodus of the Negroes in de- 
spair of their lives. Many Negroes in 
turn armed themselves and race riots 
broke out in various quarters of the city. 
The mayor’s pgoclamation was followed 
by an appeal to the governor, who promptly 
called out the militia. Murder is not 
unusual and policemen must aecept the 
chances of street brawls as risks of their 
calling. But we are told that the out- 
break in Evansville was due to a feeling 
between the whites and blacks which has 
long been brewing. The action of the 
city officials and of the governor deserves 
the highest commendation. The Negro 
murderer is safe, and if he survives his 
wounds will no doubt be tried and, if 
found guilty, duly executed as the law 
requires. But the people of Evansville 
have proved once more the difficulty of 
the problem which confronts us in our 
race divisions and have disgraced us by 
the temper in which they have sought to 
take punishment out of the hands of the 
authorities. When republics cease to be 
law abiding, the leader of the mob be- 
comes the tyrant. And when any large 
part of the community follows tyrants 
the republic is really at an end. The 
Negro fugitives from Evansville, afraid 
to return and not permitted to remain 
in the places to which they have fled, are 
begging aid to carry them to Kansas, 


The Evansville 
Race Riots 


a MR: Mother Jones and her little 
rin party, traversing the State 
New Jersey of New Jersey in their 
march of protest against the conditions 
under which women and children work 
in the textile mills of Philadelphia, have 
afforded mild amusement to the report- 
ers. But in this same State of New Jer- 
sey, according to the report of Mrs, Flor- 
ence Kelley, secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League, the conditions of 
child labor are nearly as bad as r 
in the country. The state the. 
twenty first place in the scale of states - 
in its percentage of illiteracy of ‘ 
having fallen from the fifteenth 
decade. There are 8,042 children under 
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the age of sixteen engaged in manufac- 
ture. The laws are admirable, says Mrs. 
Kelley, but they are subject to so many 
exceptions and non-enforcements that 
they do not reach the offenders. ‘There 
were excepted glass works, canneries and 
establishments for preserving peristiable 
fruits; and these were exactly the es- 
tablishments in which young children 
are most exploited. So little boys work 
now, as they have always worked, all 
night long in the glass works. ... In 
the canneries mothers with whole fami- 
lies of children from five years of age 
upwards work from sunrise to dark 
‘throughout the sweltering weeks of July, 
August and early September, and, under 
the exemptions, no law is broken.” The 
enforcement of the law has never been a 
matter of interest to philanthropists, and 
hence it is only in industries where labor 
is highly organized that it is regarded and 
women and children secure the short 
hours and. the Saturday half holiday 
which the law requires for them. 


The interstate commerce 
law has been invoked in 
defense of the proper 
labeling of foods. The man who manu- 
factures cheese in Nebraska is no longer 
to be allowed to label it New York full- 
cream cheese and sell it in other states 
than his own. California canned fruits 
must be canned in California. Cotton 
seed oil from Mississippi or Louisiana 
is no longer to be sold as pure olive 
oil from Italy, if the Department of 
Agriculture can prevent it. The law 
to be enforced forbids false labeling of 
dairy or food products. Attorney-General 
-Knox has ruled that the law applies 
also to foreign products marketed in 
America under false labels, a ruling 
which will much enlarge the scope of 
the law and narrow the opportunity of 
the false label makers. How widespread 
- the usage of labeling to suit a supposed 
popular demand and not to state the 
truth has become is shown by the case 
of a manufacturer who recently sub- 
initted sixty labels to the department, 
of which all but one were declared to 
be in violation of the law. But the de- 
partment has no authority to prevent the 
sale of falsely labeled food products by 
a manufacturer to the people of his own 
state. 


Federal Protection © 
of Food Products 


From the international 
British Welcome to courtesies and the im- 
ap Aeon rary perial greetings of the 
Germans at Kiel the European squadron 
under Admiral Cotton came to a yet more 
enthusiastic welcome in England. The 
visit is said to have been personally sug- 
gested to the President by King Edward 
and the British welcome shone even by 
comparison with the handsome German 
reception. The British Channel fleet un- 
der the command of vice-Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford was drawn up in line 
and the American ships steamed into 
the Portsmouth inner harbor—a zealously 
guarded privilege never before accorded 
to a foreign warship. The cordiality of 
the reception given to Admiral Cotton 
and his officers in London was equally 
marked. The king took occasion in wel- 
coming the officers at Buckingham Palace 
to declare in favor of closer relations 
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between the United States and Great 
Britain. Lord Beresford said in toasting 
the American navy, that whenever there 
was anything disagreeable abroad, Great 
Britain and America generally drifted to- 
gether. If these two nations got together 
to maintain their common interests and 
commerce it would make for the peace of 
the world. ‘Neither wants an alliance, 
but we want an understanding.” Such 
careful and cordial hospitality will be 
gratifying to Americans. We are not 
Englishmen and our interests are not 
identical with those of Britain, but a 
serious quarrel is fortunately almost an 
impossibility in this age. 


President Loubet, the first 
president of the French 
republic to visit England, 
received a royal welcome both from the 
authorities and from the people of Lon- 
don. The king showed the same social 
tact and charm in his greeting which 
made his own recent visit to Paris so 
gratifying a success. It was of the king’s 
visit that President Loubet spoke, rather 
than of his own, as promising the happi- 
est effects and serving to draw still closer 
the relations which bind the two nations 
to their common good and which are a 
guarantee of peace for the whole world. 
Britain is already in the heartiest accord 
with Italy. The addition of France ina 
league of peace would promise much for 
the world. It would be a check upon the 
ambitions of Germany, which in their 
present mood would be welcome both to 
France and Britain. The hindrances in 
the way of such an understanding are to 
be found in Russian claims upon France ; 
but while the French pleasure in the 
Russian alliance has not died, it» has 
unmistakably cooled. And it must be 
remembered that most of the burning 
questions in dispute between Britain and 
France have been settled. Englishmen 
often visit Paris and understand French 
life much better than the French know 
London or England. President Loubet’s 
visit may do much, therefore, in turning 
the tide of French feeling and drawing 
together two neighbors who should be 
the closest of friends. 


President Loubet 
in England 


The presence of the head of 
the Russian war department 
at a Manchurian port, in con- 
ference with Russian officials summoned 
from all accessible Asiatic posts, points 
to Russian anxiety and probably to Rus- 
sian decision upon the question of Man- 
churian occupation or evacuation. Ru- 
mors of war thicken, but Russian diplo- 
macy still has the advantage of delay by 
sheltering itself behind the promise of 
evacuation at a date in the autumn. It 
is a difficult situation for Japan, the 
country primarily interested. More and 
more the country precipitating war puts 
itself in the wrong, but Japan must 
either stand quietly by and allow Russia 
the advantage of her diplomatic false- 
hood—if it be a falsehood—or she must 
seem to inyent an occasion for attack. 
It must be confessed that Russia’s repu- 
tation for straightforward diplomacy is 
not of the best and that one of the diffi- 
culties of friendship with her is that no 
one can know which half of what she 


Russia in 
Manchuria 
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says is the truth. Our own diplomacy 
seems to be proceeding upon the supposi- 
tion that she will fulfill her pledges of 
evacuation, in spite of the fact that 
China has replied to our pressure for the 
opening of Manchurian ports that she 
would gladly open them, but Russia 
stands in the way. The President seems 
to be preparing to forward the petition in 
regard to the treatment of the Jews, and 
to be giving Russia time to fulfill her 
pledges. Butin the meantime, the Jap- 
anese, British and American fleets are all 
within easy reach of the Manchurian 
coast and Russian popularity in America 
has fallen to a lower ebb than ever before 
in our national history. As we go to 
press word comes from Port Arthur, by 
way of St. Petersburg, that Russia will 
close Manchuria wholly for six years—on 
account of English and American spies— 
a direct challenge to England and the 
United States. 


Our own world politics has. 
brought us a larger interest 
than usual in the conclave 
which will elect a successor'to the pope. 
In regard to the difficult questions which 
have arisen in the Philippines there have 
been from the first two parties among 
the leaders of the Roman Church govern- 
ment. The election of a pope who will 
carry out the policy of Leo in a friendly 
spirit toward the American Government 
is of great importance to the United 
States. Yet we have no means such as. 
the governments of Europe possess of 
bringing pressure to bear upon the con- 
clave nor would the spirit of our national 
life permit ustousethem. Franceclaims 
a veto upon the choice of any cardinal, 
which in the strained present relations 
between France and the pope it will 
hardly venture to exercise. Italy has 
promised entire liberty of action to the 
conclave. Austria, it. will be remem- 
bered, attempted to veto the elections of 
both Pius IX. and Leo XIII., but failed 
in both cases because the cardinal bear- 
ing the message arrived too late. Car- 
dinal Martinelli is said to be the anti- 
American and reactionary candidate; 
Cardinal Gotti is called Emperor Wil- 
liam’s candidate and is opposed by the full 
strength of the French influence on that 
account. It looks as if the leading candi- 
dates might bring the conclave to a dead- 
lock and some dark horse, like Satolli, 
once papal delegate in the United States, 
might be chosen. If an old man is taken 
the choice may fall on Oreglia, who is 
eighty-two and the only cardinal created 
by Pius 1X. Cardinal Gibbons will be the 
sole representative of the two Americas 
but the power of national feeling in the 
conclave is suggested by the fact that 
any chance of election he might have had 


The Politics of 
the Conclave 


is said to have been wholly ruined by our 


war with Spain. In any case a choice 
outside of the Italians seems impossible. 


One of the pleasant features about the re- 
cent N. E. A. meeting in Boston was the pres- 
ence of so many able and cultured Southern- 
ers who are devoting themselves to the work 
of education. As one heard them speak pub- 
licly or talked with them privately, he was 
impressed with their manliness, sincerity and 
their grasp of the great edacational problems 
now confronting the South. The leaven of 
the new educational ideas is working there: 


= = 
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as well as here. The same may be said touch- 
ing theological progress. Within a few weeks 
ina Southern state an institute of Methodist 
ministers was held, to which Professor Ste- 
vens of Yale and Professor Bowen of Boston 
University were invited as special instructors. 
When the announcement went out, one of the 
Methodist bishops through the columns of 
the local religious paper protested against the 
coming of these men. Nevertheless they 
came and conquered prejudice, as the prac- 
tically unanimous vote of appreciation passed 
at the close of the conference by the 300 min- 
isters in attendance testified. 


The Negro in Politics 


The Southern states as related to the 
Union are politically impotent. For 
nearly half a century they have not fur- 
nished even a candidate for President. 
Out of the 119 members of the Cabinet 
from 1860 to 1900 only six came from the 
South. She furnished only two Speakers 
of the House out of eleven and only five 
of the twenty-three judges of the Supreme 
Court. 

The contrast between the position of 
the South in the last half of the history 
of the Republic and her position in the 
first half is striking. From 1784 to 1856 
she furnished twelve of the eighteen 
Presidents, seventeen of the thirty Secre- 
taries of State, fifteen of the twenty- 
three Speakers of the House and twenty- 
one of the thirty-one members of the Su- 
preme Court, while the Cabinet positions 
were about equally divided between the 
South and the North. 

These figures show how small a politi- 
cal factor the South is in the life of the 
nation, They are taken from a recent 
address of a Southern lawyer, Mr. Jor- 
dan Stokes, before the Tennessee Bar 
Association at Knoxville. It was an 
argument to prove that the Negro has 
caused the political conditions of the 
South, and that the only remedy lies in 
disenfranchising him. 

The immediate causes of the political 
impotence of the South are stated by Mr. 
Stokes with convincing clearness and 
frankness. At the close of the Civil War 
when by act of Congress the Negro was 
made a voter, the South determined that 
the white race should rule, and put every 
other issue aside as of minor importance, 
The first step, which was taken deliber- 
ately and systematically, was to destroy 
the purity of the ballot. The Negro was 
imposed on by the tissue ballot and made 
to vote the ticket which he supposed he 
was trying to defeat. When he became 
sufficiently educated to detect this fraud, 
the whites stuffed the ballot boxes. 
When these and other milder measures 
did not avail, the whites intimidated, 
wounded and murdered Negroes to keep 
their race from exercising their right of 
suffrage. The political trickster and the 
tough came to be leaders in politics and 
the ballot box became their football in 
playing their game. 

But a worse result followed the habit 
deliberately adopted by the ruling class 
of violating the laws of the United States 
and the statutes they had themselves 
enacted. They taught theirown children, 
as well as the Negroes, to have little 
respect for human life. Leading citizens 
conspiring together to kill Negroes on 
election day have stirred up white men to 
lawlessness in executing yengeance on 


Negroes, have inflamed the passions of 
white and black, and have spread law- 
lessness into Northern states. 

Another result of the forcible assump- 
tion by one class of the control of the 
Government has been to retard the mate- 
rial development of the South. It has 
made for itself the reputation of having 
slight respect for law. It has resorted to 
every lawless device it could invent to 
prevent the political supremacy of the 
Negro where he is in the majority. It 
has stood solidly for the Democratic 
party, whatever principles it represented, 
because it counted on the support of that 
party to keep the Negro out of politics. 
In recent years, at least, that party has 
had the reputation of being unfriendly to 
capital. These combined influences of 
reputation for lawlessness and for hos- 
tility to capital have prevented immigra- 
tion into the South. While the desolate 
prairies of the West and Northwest have 
been transformed into rich farms and 
flourishing cities, the South with fertile 
lands, rich mines and cheap labor, has 
remained comparatively undeveloped. 

The worst result of the attitude of the 
South toward the Negro is her political 
paralysis. The South is politically solid. 
She has practically only one ticket at 
the more important elections and repre- 
sents only one party. There is no incen- 
tive to vote when the result is settled 
before the election. Before the war the 
Southern press represented different po- 
litical issues and advocated different can- 
didates. The questions to be decided by 
the popular vote were discussed at public 
meetings and the people were interested 
in knowing the merits of opposing candi- 
dates and parties. Now there is no op- 
position. The Democratic party is re- 
garded as the friend of the South and has 
its home within its borders. All other 
parties are enemies and are shut out. 
The people do not vote and are not inter- 
ested in voting. They know that their 
votes will not count except to make a 
majority larger. The only break in the 
solid South in any Federal election since 
1876 was when Kentucky went Repub- 
lican in 1896 by a majority of two hun- 
dred and eighty-one votes. Political in- 
difference begets ignorance and stupid- 
ity. Patriotism itself comes to be re- 
garded as a profitably negligible quality. 
The South is not bringing forth states- 
men. It has few leaders inCongress, Its 
political representatives are politicians 
turned out by a machine. 

We have summarized in these para- 
graphs the statements of Mr. Stokes, 
which occasioned, we are informed, a 
heated discussion, but which every one at 
all familiar with the South will recognize 
as substantially true. 

What remedy does Mr. Stokes propose 
for these desperate conditions? Only the 
disenfranchisement of the Negro. On this 
point we suppose that the South is sub- 
stantially a unit and this simply adds to 
the apparent hopelessness of the situa- 
tion, For the Negro belongs in the South 
and will stay there. His increase in the 
North since the war is only a fraction 
more than one per cent. greater than his 
increase in the South, though no restric- 
tions have interfered with his emigration 
to the North if he had desired. He is be- 
ing educated, and both North and South 
are uniting to make him a moreintelligent 
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and therefore a more influential factor in 
the community. He is gaining in wealth, 
and is learning how to increase his 
strength by organizing his race. Political 
repression under these conditions is a 
growing peril. Booker T. Washington, 
in his recent address at Louisville, Ky., 
stood on impregnable ground when he 
insisted that ‘“‘ both in the making and in 
the execution the same law should be 
made to apply to the Negro as to the 
white man. There should be meted out 
equal justice to the black man and the 
white man, whether it relates to citizen- 
ship, the protection of property, the right 
to labor or the protection of human 
life.” 

The Negro will certainly be a factor in 
politics, either as a menace with a griey- 
ance but without a vote, or as a voter 
under the leadership of the whites. Of 
the two evils—if both are regarded as 
evils—the latter is plainly the less. Let 
him be admitted as a citizen only when 
he has acquired intelligence and responsi- 
bility sufficient to qualify him to vote, 
let the same tests of citizenship be ap- 
plied with equal fairness to black and 
white, and the political race problem will 
be in the sure way of solution. TheSouth 
will again divide on great political issues. 
Its people will become interested in gov- 
ernment and informed as to its adminis- 
tration. It will raise up statesmen of 
national fame. The stronger race will 
rule and will rule wisely. The South will 
recover the place and power in the nation 
which it surrendered through fear of the 
Negro. We see no other possible solu- 
tion of this most difficult of our national 
problems. 


Modern Educational Ideals 


Boston welcomed last week the largest 
assembly of teachers ever brought to- 
gether in this country. They came— 
these 30,000—from every section and cor- 
ner of the land. They no doubt repre- 
sented fairly that great army which is 
far more potent than any other, the army 
of trained men and women who come in 
daily contact with the more than sixteen 
million children and youth in our schools, 
colleges and universities. 

It would have been impossible for any 
one person to attend more than a minor 
part of the meetings or to consider the 
extensive and varied themes discussed. 
Such consideration must wait till the full 
report of the proceedings is issued in the 
annual volume. But all thoughtful per- 
sons seeing these people flocking to the 
halls and churches, or examining places 
and objects of historic interest, must 
have asked, What are they aiming to do, 
and to what extent are they qualified to 
accomplish their aims? 

First and always they are aiming to 
produce worthy and high American man- 
hood and womanhood. That fact could not 
be escaped by one who heard any of the 
papers or discussions. The subject might 
be manual training, art, music, language, 
mathematics—whatever it was, the pur- 
pose in view was plainly to make honor- 
able men and women. 

The ideals of these teachers include 
much more than those of the last gen- 
eration. It would have seemed strange 
at least to many teachers of the older 
school to hear the daily batb, the manner 
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of wearing clothes and the management 
of athletic sports discussed as promi- 
nent elements of education. Sympathetic 
study of nature, animate and inanimate, 
the use of school architecture and 
grounds, the arrangement of pictures 
and ornaments in the school rooms were 
treated as matters of as great importance 
as the study of moral philosophy or his- 
tory. But all these things were con- 
sidered with respect to their influence on 
the development of the child into the 
man or the women. The relations of 
health to mental ability and moral char- 
acter, of the surroundings of the child to 
the bent and activity of his imagination, 
are matters of deep interest to the 
teacher of today, who is aiming to fashion 
the material intrusted to him into the 
character of the cultured gentleman and 
gentlewoman. 

The ideals of these teachers could not 
be conceived apart from religion. They 
point upward to a Supreme Being who 
corresponds to man’s religious nature. 
These teachers respect what childhood 
represents and reverence what childhood 
may become. Their work stimulates the 
sense of responsibility and of trust in 
God. No doubt there are teachers who 
handle carelessly the minds committed 
to their training, as there are physicians 
who jest about experiments which hazard 
the lives of their patients. But these 
are exceptions. The spirit of earnest in- 
vestigation for high purposes was the 
ruling spirit of last week’s meetings and 
it represented truly the spirit of the 
teacher of today. He is studying how to 
lead boys and girls to work honestly and 
play fairly, how to take life seriously 
and at the same time hopefully, how 
to illustrate truthfulness, honor, courage, 
generosity exalted to self-sacrifice. He 
is aiming to make good American citizens, 
and generally he believes that to this end 
they must be citizens of the kingdom of 
God. 

These teachers are living examples of 
their ideals. They appeared what they 
are—gentlemen and gentlewomen. Their 
coming to Boston quickened the patriot- 
ism of its citizens and strengthened their 
faith in their country. One of our most 
prominent men, after looking into the 
faces of a great audience of the visitors, 
remarked to us that his confidence in the 
nation was renewed and increased. He 
spoke with kindling enthusiasm of the 
great company of strong, earnest, cul- 
tured men and: women influencing and 
guiding the boys and girls of the land 
and declared that under their tuition its 
future is assured. 

The assembling of this multitude of 
picked men and women has exalted and 
made clearer our educational ideals. 
Texans, Californians and Oregonians have 
touched elbows with New Englanders 
and compared views. They have learned 
that no one section has a monopoly of 
high aims in teaching or of methods of 
attaining their ends. They have visited 
together historic places and have re- 
freshed their memories as to the sources 
of our national life. It is within bounds 
to say that every school in the United 
States will experience higher impulses 
from the waves of thought and feeling 
spreading out from the gathering in Bos- 
ton last week. It was an epoch in the 
history of our country. 
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Christ’s Use of Ordinary Lives 


Not one of the twelve apostles would 
have left a trace in history if it had not 
been for the companionship of Christ, 
the training he gave them, his Spirit 
who was in them. Paul might have 
been merely a name, as pupil of Ga- 
maliel and rabbi, in the wilderness of 
Jewish tradition, if Christ had not 
claimed him for his own. Peter calls 
himself a messenger, Paul and James 
call themselves bond servants, so wholly 
do they feel that their claim upon the 
attention of the world is that they repre- 
sent their master. These were all ordi- 
nary lives, and all but that of Paul un- 
marked by genius or opportunity until 
they received the mark and became the 
instruments of the extraordinary, the 
idea], the central man, Jesus Christ. 

Most of us have known such men and 
women whose remarkable influence in 
their own circle—or even far beyond— 
grew out of resources which they drew 
from faith and experience with Christ. 
Their confidence was not self-confidence, 
their power was given them from above. 
They were just ordinary people, of like 
passions and experiences with ourselves, 
but sharing gifts from above. The se- 
cret of their charm and power is simply 
this, that Christ makes use of them and 
they are glad to be with him and do his 
will, Such ordinary men and women 
used for great help, if they defined their 
life would say, No longer I, but Christ 
liveth in me. Such is the testimony of 
Florence Nightingale: “If I could give 
you information ’of my life it would be 
to show how a woman of very ordinary 
ability has been led by God in strange 
and unaccustomed paths to do in his 
service what he has done in her. And 
if I could tell you all, you would see how 
God has done all, and I nothing. I have 
worked hard, very hard, that is all; and 
I have never refused God anything.” 

These ordinary lives are powerful with 
us because they are close to us. When 
one speaks from aloft or from afar his 
voice grows cold in passage to us. But 
the friend, the brother, sister, mother, 
who lives at once with Christ and at 
our side proves to our hearts in warmth 
of sympathy that Christ’s power in plain 
lives is a living reality. There is great 
diversity of callings, but the work is 
one, and behind the work—our work— 
is he who made apostles and martyrs 
out of the peasants and fishermen and 
publicans of Galilee. 

The conditions which make such a use 
of our lives possible are faith and energy. 
Faith means the giving over of our lives 
to God for such a use as he shall choose 
to make of them. Energy finds its oppor- 
tunity in obedience and service. It is 
the paradox of the Christian life that 
power comes with surrender. He that 
loseth his life shall save it. When we 
hold our lives for Christ we hold them 
at once more loosely and more power- 
fully than before. They may consist of 
only ordinary powers in humdrum cir- 
cumstances, but Christ will use them. 
And we may not measure the value or 
the fruits of his chosen use, any more 
than Peter could have foreseen or fore- 
told the fruits of his life consecration to 
the teacher who became his Saviour and 
his Lord. 
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The prodigal son is said to have decided to 
return to his father just at the time when men 
ceased giving to him. Up-to-date charity or- 
ganization workers use this to point a moral. 


Remembering the interest with which more 
than 36,000 visitors to Boston last week stud- 
ied its historic Jandmarks, one can have some 
idea of the loss to the city when Park Street 
Church shall be torn down. , 


A Mormon Grand Jury at Salt Lake City 
has found that no pologamy exists in Utah. 
A Tammany Grand Jury would probably find 
no evidence of civic corruption in New York 
while the city was under its control. 


Why is the attendance on the National Edu- 
cational Association’s annual meeting more 
than two and a half times as great as it has 
been when the meeting has been held in any 
other city? This is a conundrum for outsid- 
ers. Boston knows the answer. 


Those forty college students who have gone 
to Kansas to work in the wheat fields will 
come back with a better idea of life than they 
could have gained in home or watering place. 
And the Kansas farmers may learn that the 
Eastern college student, though he may have 
some queer notions, is a pretty good and 
practical sort of fellow after all. 


Dr. Alex Whyte of Edinburgh preaching in 
London recently to a congregation which has 
just called a new minister, said to those who 
heard him: “Pray for your minister. Make 
up your minds that, God helping you, you 
will not forget him in prayer. Put a knot 
in the corner of your conscience to remind 
you.” How homely and how apt! 


Those Christian Endeavorers showed them- 
selves equal to the emergency at Denver, Mon- 
day, when the big tent blew down. Thanks 
to the quick and wise leadership of one or two 
men there was no panic. Despite this one un- 
toward event, it seems to have been a re- 
markably successful eonvention, which we 
shall report in greater detail next week. 


Pope Leo dies slowly, thanks to a sound 
constitution, a good life and the best of med- 
ical skill. After the first crisis prayers for 
his recovery were world-wide. In Naples the 
archbishop brought out the treasured bottle 
of the blood of St. Januarius (St. Gennaro), 
which duly liquified in token that the prayer 
was heard. Later the saint’s miter was car- 
ried to Rome and placed in the sick chamber. 


“Things are pretty dull here,’”’ writes a cor- 
respondent in one of our principal cities, 
“not because of lack of interest in religion, 
but because of the feeling that a hard year’s 
work has been done and a rest is now de- 
served.” We hope that wherever dullness 
prevails this summer—and it cannot be ques- 
tioned that it is to be observed in a good 
many quarters—it can be accounted for on 
these grounds. 


“Of all the men I ever knew,” said Walt 
Whitman, “ who could get inside the eritter, 
Father Taylor was the greatest.” That is to 
say, the celebrated preacher to sailors, one of 
Boston’s famous characters a generation and 
a half ago, was a preacher who knew men 
and how to touch the inner springs of feeling 
and action. Itis the supreme test of preach- 
ing, and Whitman has expressed it in a char- 
acteristic but none the less effectual way. 


Kansas home missionaries suffered heavy 
losses by the floods, not least of which were 
their books. The pastor at Armourdale, a 
place of 8,000 population, which was nearly 
wiped out of existence, lost his valuable 
library entire. Any one willing to give the 
price of a book towards meeting this loss will 
please address Rev. H. E, Thayer, Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions, Topeka, Kan. A 


minister’s books are his tools; and forthesake ~ 


of the congregations, as well as the pastors, 
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whose equipment has been so largely swept 
away, we hope that friends will respond to this 
practical suggestion. 


One of the happy things about the minis- 
ter’s vaeation is the possibility of exemption 
from the drains of a multifarious correspon 
dence. And there are other sources of pure 
delight too. A long-suffering pastor on the 
Pacific coast who has just gone to Alaska for 
his vacation speaks in his farewell words to 
his people in this tone of subdued but obvious 
menial composure, *‘ The book agent and the 
man with some new and impossible scheme 
will call at his rooms and learn that he is out 
of reach,” 


The high tide of immigration to this coun- 
try was reached in the year ending June 30. 
Estimating the last month at 130,000 the total 
is 888 245, which is almost 100,000 more than 
in 1882, when the largest previous number 
came. Never before was so large a propor- 
tion of the immigrants eo alien to earlier 
American ideals in character, habits and in- 
heritance. Never did so many illiterate 
immigrants enter this country as last year. 
Here is a problem that will not bear to be 
postponed, 


Oa page 103 will be found a list of the de- 
grees conferred at the recent Commencements. 
We do not claim for it entire completeness or 
accuracy, but have tried to note the bestowal 
of honors upon men in whom our own con- 
stituency is particularly interested. Some of 
the doctorates, like those which have come to 
President Merrill of Fisk and Missionary 
S. L. Gulick of Japan, seem to us particularly 
well merited, and the increasingly conserva- 
tive policy of the colleges and universities is 
reflected in the list as a whole. 


Dr. J. H. De Forest, who has been in the 
service of the American Board since 1874, has 
recently returned from Japan, to remain in 
this country only three or four months. Dr. 
J. H. House of Salonica is also here on a 
year’s furlough. Already he has begun to 
speak in the churches, and a thrilling story he 
has to tell of that storm center of the Balkan 
troubles toward which many are anxiously 
looking. A warm welcome to these splendid 
workers! Though both are getting gray, the 
fire of the missionary enthusiasm which took 
them to the field so long ago still glows in 
their hearts and shines in their eyes. 


Rey. H. H. Kelsey of the Fourth Church,. 


Hartford, has a difficult personal and pro- 
fessional problem to solve. The trustees of 
Talladega (Alabama) College, one of our lead- 
ing A. M. A. schools in the South, with about 
thirty instructors and six hundred students, 
and whose graduates have of late been taking 
prizes at Yale, want him to fill the presidency, 
vacant ever since the death of the lamented 
Dr. De Forest. Mr. Kelsey has built up in 
Hartford a strong church of the best insti- 
tutional type, taking up and expanding the 
work started by Prof. Graham Taylor. He 
has thrown himself unsparingly into the life 
of the city and state, has been instrumental 
in securing better laws in the legislature, and 
as chaplain of one of the state regiments he 
has acquired large personal popularity. We 
Congregationalists are not over supplied With 
men who for fifteen years can remain at the 
head of a large and distinctively popular city 
ehuroh in the down-town district and main- 
tain it at such a pitch of effisiency and useful- 
ness as Mr. Kelsey has done all these years. 
Hartford business men as well as his brother 
pastors who appreciate his work and sense 
the Importance of that kind of a church in 
the down-tewn district, will doubtless bring 
strong pressure to bear upon him to remain. 
On the other hand, as a trustee of Amherst 
and of Hartford Seminary he has of late years 
come into close relations to the educational 
movement, and from that point of view the 
Talladega call may appeal to him. Evidently 
he is the kind of man who ought to have a 
double, 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A, BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 26—Aug.1. A Mission Study of 
South America. Luke 2: 25-32, 

Oar interest as Congregationalists in this 
field is a purely unselfish one from the de- 
nominational point of view. We have no 
work there, but some day we may, and today 
we ought not to be so narrow as to limit our 
knowledge of and enthusiasm in foreign mis- 
sions to those countries where representatives 
of the American Boardare tobe found. South 
America has appropriately been called the 
neglected continent because so little compara- 
tively has been done for its nearly 40,000,000 
inhabitants, but the proximity of a great 
portion of it to the United States puts a 
special obligation upon us for its evangeliza- 
tion, and if ever a railroad is constructed 
southward through the Isthmus of Panama 
and then on through Venezuela and Brazil, 
it will open up now hidden regions in a won- 
derful way. . 


The Difficulties. The calls and the chances 
for heroic action are many. The climate is 
often unfavorable to health. Great stretches 
of desert, fever-breeding marshes, earth- 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, persistent heat, 
unstable political conditions issuing in fre- 
quent revolutions, these are some of the out- 
ward disadvantages. The dominance of the 
Roman Catholic Church is another dishearten- 
ing factor. It is not the type of Catholicism 
with which we are familiar. There the ad- 
herents of that form of faith are mainly 
densely ignorant and superstitious, plastic 
to the touch of a hierarchy, not itself devoid 
of unworthy men. The gap between the 
formal religion established in many of the 
countries and popular morality is a wide one. 
Then, too, our brave workers have had to con- 
tend against a singular apathy on the part 
of the church at home. From the time that 
Capt. Allen Gardiner undertook, in about the 
middle of the last century, to arouse England 
to the opportunity of evangelizing Patagonia, 
down to recent years, the apathy and indif- 
ference of Christians generally to the South 
American field have been too much in evi- 
dexce. 


Methods used. But it was not in vain that 
Gardiner poured out his life. Darwin’s fa- 
mous testimony to the transformation of the 
Fuegians shows what Gardiner’s intrepid suc- 
cessors accomplished and here and there to- 
day we find many centers of Christian truth 
and learning. Dutch Guiana is practically a 
Christian state, owing to the persistent efforts 
of the Moravians since 1735. Down at San 
Paulo in Brazil we find an admirable Prot- 
estant institution in Mackenzie College car- 
ried on by the Presbyterians. It has an en- 
rollment of over 500 students of whom more 
than one-half are native Brazilians and nearly 
two-thirds Romanists. Go to Rio de Janerio 
and you will finda splendidly equipped Y. M. 
C. A, building with a capable secretary of the 
John R. Mott type. The Bible societies have 
done noble work in Brazil and there is special 
call for their dissemination of literature, be- 
cause in this way the truth and purity of the 
Christian faith can be instilled into minds 
prejadiced, not to say poisoned, by Roman 
Catholic representations, 


Forces employed today. Representatives 
of twenty missionary societies of the United 
States and Canada, of eight in Great Britain, 
together with Moravians, Salvation Army 
battalions and several other general organi- 
zations, comprise the force now at work. 
Together they make a band of nearly 700 
men and women, but this is only about one 
Protestant worker to every 52,000 of the pop. 
ulation. Nearly 40,000 communicants have 
been gathered into the churches and over 
15,000 into the schools. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


July 19, Sunday. The Talents.—Matt. 25: 

14 30. ; 

The relation of these slaves to their 
was familiar to the ancient world. They and 
their time and powers belonged absolutely to 
him. So do we to Christ—but by our own free 
choice. It is the unenterprising servant who 
is cast out. He does not steal, he neglects. 
His lord knew him and gave him little in 
charge—he did not know his lord. But he 
was judged by his own thought. “The joy 
of thy lord’? may mean the joy of lordship. 
The result of energy and enterprise is further 
opportunity; the reward of responsibility is 
responsibility. Christ means to have us 
happy in our work. 


July 20. The Sheep and the Goats.—Matt. 

25: 31 46. 

Compare for this climax of the judgment 
parables Rom. 13: 10, ‘‘ Love therefore is the 
fulfillment of law.” Also Matt. 22: 35 40, 
with its Old Testament parallels. This is the 
judgment of the nations, of those who knew 


not Christ. The spirit of love is implicit 
Christianity. 
July 21. The Passover Evening.—Mark 14: 


10-16 

At the house of Simon the leper—one prob- — 
ably who had been healed, and who may have 
been the husband or father of Martha. Mary 
had faith in the Lord’s foretelling of his 
death and used the ointment saved for burial. 
The rent of rooms to strangers was common 
at the passover. Jesus and his disciples 
would make just such an artificial family 
group as law and custom provided for, 


July 22. An Example of Service.—John 13: 

1-20. 

This was Christ’s perpetual veto on the 
love of pre-eminence, which has been the 
curse of the Church. John, who had sought 
the highest place in the kingdom, remembered 
the scene vividly and makes us see it. Do 
not read the passage lightly but project your- 
self by imagination into it. Note the char- 
acteristic part which Peter plays. Thelesson 
far antedates the motto of chivalry, Noblesse 
oblige. It fixes opportunity rather than ob- 
ligation. He who is high may lift. 


July 23. Forewarning of Betrayal.—John 

13: 21-30. 

Note that Judas had sat in silenes through 
the washing of the feet. The other disciples 
had quick consciences—his was drugged to 
silence by greed and anger, yet he moved 
when he began to fear discovery. This is the 
moment which Leonardo painted. The one 
thing by which John named himself was that 
he had known the special love of Jesus. His 
capacity for fire and his capacity for love made 
him the most sympathetic of the twelve. 


July 24. The New Commandment.—John 13: 

81-35. 

Love is the witnessing quality. Imagine a 
city in which even a few disciples loved each 
other with the pure devotion which Jesus 
gave to his own—would the people of that 
city have uny doubt whether Christianity 
was a spiritual foree? The best way to 
rekindle love to Christ is to show some of 
the fruits of love, 


July 25. Peter’s Overconfidence.—John 13: 

Peter did not reckon with the chill of delay. 
If there had been danger just at that moment 
no doubt he would have rushed in to save 
Jesus, His sword was ready enongh later 
on In that same night. Bat between mid- 
night and dawn he was denying that he t 
him. This is only saying that Peter had 
much to learn. The true test of faithfulness — 
comes in the hours when we stand alone. 
True courage is not of the crowd, though it 
may be exhibited in the crowd. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


Rev. W. G. Puddefoot 


[We do not need to introduce Mr. Puddefoot to our readers. He has been heard on 
all our platforms, and his peculiar mingling of pathos and humor, of deep religious feeling 
and a boyish delight in life has endeared him to the churches and to all who know him. This 
is his first novel, and draws largely upon his personal experiences as a pioneer among the 
lumber camps and mill villages in the palmy days of the Michigan pine forests. Its pic- 
tures of the life of empire-making which he knew and of which he was himself a part—a 
life which has ripened into the settled order of one of our most prosperous states—are 
veered from the stores of a particularly vivid and retentive menory. Beginning in the 
quiet Dunker settlements of Pennsylvania, most of the action of the story takes place in 
the camps and the mill villages of Michigan, with the background of the wild and reckless 


Rev. 1. O. Rankin 


life of the ax and river men who were the kings of the region. The story has taken shape in collaboration with Mr. Rankin, who: 
is well known as one of our own frequent contributors, and who also maintains an editorial relationship to the paper. He has added 
his share in the development of the plot and the invention and shaping of the materia].—Ep1rors. ] 


CHAPTER I. A TREATY OF MARRIAGE 


Through the warm summer days the 
village often seemed to have iallen asleep 
in the green lap of the hills. The gray 
stone Dunker church was the center of 
its life, and six days of the week its doors 
were fast. The hurry of the world 
seemed never to have visited it. Men 
worked, and women with them, but they 
worked quietly. Its leaders were valued 
for their character, or, where the other 
and more worldly test applied, by the 
good fruits of toil—the houses they had 
built, the harvests they could reap, the 
sleekness of the cattle that fed in their 
pastures and were sheltered in their 
great stone barns. As in an eddy of a 
stream, the placid movements of its life 
seemed almost to be running backward, 
while the rushing currents of the busy, 
anxious world outside were pushing on. 

In this still mode of life which cared 

- for substance more than show and cen- 
tered about an inherited religious princi- 
ple, the preacher was the foremost figure. 

He was no hired intermediate between 
' God and his people, no nursling of 
strange schools and unfamiliar modes of 
thought, but bone of their bone and flesh 
of their fiesh—the sturdiest farmer with 
the best-tended acres and the fattest cat- 
tle among them all. 

Albert De Wette was a large man every 
way—large in stature, towering above his 
neighbors in ability to plan and think, 
shrewd, far-seeing, just and kindly. If 
the narrow thinking of his people and his 
own lack of a thorough education joined 
with the hard work of the farm to keep 
him from the broadest fields of thought, 
yet he walked with an assured step 
through the valleys which he knew. If 
unquestioned leadership had made him 
intellectually arrogant, swift to assume 
responsibility and expectant of obedience, 
yet he was wholly free from the petty 
and arbitrary willfulness which makes 
the ecclesiastical and domestic tyrant. 
His preaching was sound upon the facts 
of sin and pardon. If he lingered will- 
ingly in the place of judgment, if he 
busied his thoughts too much with figures 
taken from the warfare of the chosen 
people, kind eyes belied the terror of his 
words and the children loved and trusted 
him, 

In his well built house, with its vine- 
covered porch where he loved to smoke 
his evening pipe and watch the sun go 
down above the wooded ridge that was 


the border of his farm, he lived alone 
with his dead sister’s child. A childless 
widower, wee Hilda had come to bless his 
home. She had grown up at his side and 
was the apple of his eye. Their com- 
panionship was good to watch. Of their 
waking hours the big preacher and the 
merry, dark-haired child spent many side 
by side and often hand in hand. He con- 
sulted her about the problems of the farm 
with a grave face and a laughing eye; 
and she answered just as gravely. She 
consulted him about the puzzles of her 
childhood and he replied with all the 
gravity he could put into speech and 
manner. That was their serious partner- 
ship, for De Wette would not often share 
her wilder romps. 

“You don’t play tag with elephants,” 
he would say. ‘‘ Go find John, and make 
him play with you.” 

But that was partly policy, for John 
was the apple of his other eye. He was a 
neighbor’s lad, grave, thoughtful, and as 
big and strong for a boy as De Wette for 
aman. With his widowed mother the 
preacher had made a treaty, long ago. 
Some day there would be a wedding ; 
John and Hilda would be man and wife, 
and the two farms would be joined in - 
one. De Wette had a masterful way 
with women, and Mrs. Bowman made, 
the treaty gladly, only demurring when 
De Wette insisted on talking of it with 
the children. 

‘““ What matter?” he would say ; ‘‘John 
is as.fond of Hilda as aboy can be. The 
more they are together, the better. Let 
them begin in play and end in earnest. 
Hilda will not grow less beautiful and 
when the time comes she will do exactly 
as I say.” 

Mrs. Bowman, knowing her own sex, 
had doubts of this, but she was overruled. 

De Wette would say: “‘ Hilda, I’m busy, 
go get your husband to play with you.” 
And the six-year-old girl would run across 
the yard and by the plank over the brook 
to the other house, where she was very 
much at home. But she nevercalled him 
“husband,” only John; and if he called 
her “ wife,” as he sometimes would, echo- 
ing her uncle, she would draw herself up, 
straight and slender and supple as a reed, 
and flash a glance out of her black eyes 
at him; and that was an end of cordial 
relations until he had ‘‘been good,” and 
called her Hilda twenty times with hum- 
ble entreaties that she would be kind to 
him again. 

Yet in her heart Hilda accepted the 


parental decision. She loved John as a 
child loves her most intimate companion, 
and the thought of deliberately setting 
herself in opposition to the declared will 
of her uncle was much too far from the 
ways of the house to seem possible to her 
childish thought. Did not even Kiath- 
chen, who was a tyrant in the kitchen 
and ordered her about as if she had no 
rights at all, speak small when her uncle 
appeared ? 

Oaly, she did not want to change the 
life she lived, she loved it so. Every 
bush and tree, the robins that hopped 
across the grass of the dooryard, the 
oriole that hung its swinging nest in the 
big elm, the white, sweet-scented violets 
by the brook, the lilac that overhung the 
gate—she loved them all and dreaded 
change as if she knew that it must bring 
her sorrow. 


CHAPTER II, THE RIVALS 


After a little De Wette ceased to call 
John and Hilda husband and wife. As 
the child shot up and took on some of 
women’s ways, such liberties of speech 
unconsciously passed out of use. But 
there was no change in thought or pur- 
pose. One did not talk much beforehand 
of the sowing of the grain or the choosing 
of the fattest goose to dress for Christ- 
mas, but when the time came round the 
grain was sown and the goose was chosen 
—as certainly as the old clock struck 
when its slow minute-hand had crept 
around the hour. 

John had become a sturdy, strong- 
willed, sober-minded lad. In his still 
way he loved Hilda as deeply and thought 
of her as seriously as he treated all experi- 
ences of his life. He would willingly 
have died for her. He gloried in living 
for her with a faithful devotion accord- 
ing to his thought of what a man should 
do to please his promised wife. But he 
did not understand her and he was both 
attracted and troubled by her light- 
hearted girlishness. 

A wiser love would have been less ex- 
acting and more winning. It would have 
given and received more happiness. A 
better use of the imagination, a little 
more natural frivolity such as befits the 
days of youth, would have saved him 
many a bitter hour. He was religious, 
after the fashion of the neighborhood, 
but given to questioning his right to in- 
nocent and simple pleasures such as make 
the larger share of happy life; for he had — 
learned the heresy that happiness is sin- 
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ful and that the heavenly Father is de- 
lighted with our aimless self-denials. 
Like a badly executed celor-print, John 
Bowman’s life in these early days had 
honest colors, well laid on, but the print 
of religion fell outside the pattern of en- 
joyment and left a blotch where harmoni- 
ous color should have been. 

Then, too, John had come to have an 
air of absolute possession, which Hilda 
continually resented. She loved John— 
yes! but she liked ether folks. It was 
not pleasant to feel that he was glower- 
ing at her when she was having a good 
time, though not with him. He was 
even openly impatient if others talked 
with her, yet he himself was rather slow 
of speech and hard to move to laughter. 

When he frowned, Hilda would call 
him, ‘‘My dear old bear!” and would 
put out a slender finger to rub away 
the wrinkles from his brow. For Hilda 
was a tease, and a girl’s teasing was 
something which John had not yet 
learned to understand. 

In these girlish days Hilda found Jack 
Clitheroe’s lightheartedness by contrast 
an occasional relief. Jack was a new 
comer in the village and cared little for 
its old traditions aud established ways. 
He was glib of speech and swift to laugh- 
ter. He could sing and dance and play 
the violin. In short, he was a gay butter- 
fly in the garden of the village girls, un- 
troubled by the thought of needs that 
might arise and ever seeking out the 
fairest flowers. 

He had no bashfulness, such as that 
which more and more kept John Bow- 
man tongue-tied in the presence of the 
girls. Speech with him was always easier 
than silence. From the moment when 
he first appeared in the neighborhood he 
was frankly attentive to Hilda, as at 
once the most beautiful and desirable of 
the village girls. Can the bee pre-empt 
the clover? Shall an undeclared engage- 
ment, like that of John and Hilda, keep 
the moth from singeing its wings at 
beauty’s flame? 

John Bowman saw that Hilda was not 
displeased to be the flame about which 
this new moth loved to hover. He won- 
dered and grew angry, for the bee does 
not love to be put in comparison with the 
moth whose loose ways it despises. He 
kept still as long as he could, and then 
went to Hilda demanding that what he 
called ‘‘her encouragement of Jack’s at- 
tention”? should cease. Hilda was sur- 
prised and hurt. She answered curtly 
enough that she failed to see why he 
should interfere. She was her own mis- 
tress—vet—there was a teasing inflection 
on the word that ought to have satisfied 
John’s heart—and she would make what 
friends she chose, 

But John’s true love was for the mo- 
ment cheated by a sour and hasty temper. 
He came away without a word, and, man- 
like, with his stick smote mightily among 
the weeds along his homeward way. If 
these dumb victims could have asked a 
reason for their fate he would have 
poured out his heart in hot and bitter 
words about the ways of girls—a subject, 
as it happened, he of all men knew the 
very least about. 

The following week there was fo be a 
husking-bee at a neighbor's and Hilda 
looked to Jobn for escort. After the 
quarrel he should have known enough to 


ask her for the pleasure of her company. 
Even the fact that she had never had 
another escort, and did not wish for 
one, could not quite reconcile her to hay- 
ing him take companionship too easily 
for granted. The spirit of coquetry had 
been awakened; a little consideration 
might have lulled it to sleep again. 

A woman loves to be asked—it is her 
privilege and opportunity of self-expres- 
sion, even when her “Yes” is assured. 
After their first serious quarrel it was a 
fatal error to presume. John took the 
time for a long promised visit, and failed 
te appear on Saturday night, as the cus- 
tom of their simple wooing was. Nor 
was he in church on Sunday. Worst of 
all, though Hilda watched the path to 
greet his coming, he neither came nor 
sent her word. 

John’s neglect was his rival’s oppor- 
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tunity. Jack’s voice in the choir never 
rang out more clearly, his attentions were 
never more unobtrusive or thoughtful of 
the little things that John was too likely 
to forget. His courage never climbed so 
high when Hilda smiled upon him, He 
begged to be allowed to be her escort to 
the husking, and though Hilda evaded an 
answer as long as she could, watching 
the bridge for an expected coming, it was 
difficult at last—when John did not come 
—to forgive one who seemed to have de- 
serted her. She was tempted to read him 
a wholesome lesson. A husking!—there 
would be plenty more—and Jack went 
home from De Wette’s porch on wings 
that Sunday night, a few minutes before 
John Bowman appeared, driven home at 
last by strong desire and belated humility. 
His rival saw him as he came to the 
gate and chuckled to himself, ‘‘ Too late, 
old ox!” 
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There was another and sharper quarrel 
when John learned that Hilda had prom- 
ised to go with Jack to the husking-bee. 
He was so angry, in fact, that he would 
not listen to Hilda and quite unconsciously 
did all he could to heighten the contrast 
of words and temper in his rival’s favor. 
He went home half mad with chagrin, 
and the next morning capped the climax 
of his folly by asking the girl Hilda most 
despised to go with him to the husking. 

Of the four Jack was the only one who 
enjoyed that evening in the half light of 
the great barn floor. Hilda weuld have 
been cross to her escort if courtesy and 
jealousy had not combined to forbid. 
The poor girl with John might just as 
well have had the town pump for com- 
panion, for he only answered when she 
spoke. And when John heard Jack’s 
shout of laughing triumph as he found 
a red ear and kissed Hilda with a resound- 
ing smack, his cup of misery was full. 

We need not linger over John Bowman’s 
follies and ‘misfortunes. He was too 
little read in woman’s ways to know 
how hard he made it for Hilda in her 
artless overtures for reconciliation. He 
added absence and silence to her grounds 
of discontent. Poor gir] |! she was mother- 
less and just seventeen. She had no con- 
fidante and was doubtful of herself. 

By silence and by anger John had 
played so persistently into his rival’s 
hands that at last Hilda caught the con- 
tagion of his misery and recklessness. 
She was weary of uncertainty, weary of 
the game of evasion she had so long been 
playing with Jack Clitheroe’s advances. 
Instead of deciding for herself, she took 
refuge at last in putting off decision upon 
another. Stung by rumors of John Bow- 
man’s devotion to another of the village 
girls, she promised to marry Jack—if her 
uncle would consent—well knowing that 
her uncle never would consent to break 
the plan of marriage which he had 
cherished for her all her life. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Mention should be made of the death of 
Rev. Robert Campbell Moberly, D. D., regius 
professor of theology at Oxford, one of the 
High Churchmen with liberal theological views 
who contributed to Lux Mundi in 1889. His 
latest and probably most permanent book was 
The Atonement and Personality, issued in 
1901. 


Another missionary convention is to be held 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church North at 
Philadelphia next October. The convention 
at Cleveland last year was a great stimulus 
to that church, resulting in an increase of 
$300,000 to the income for missions, and its 
good effects were not confined to that denom- 
ination. 


In Toronto, Can., James Henry Lewis was 
convicted of manslaughter for haying neg- 
lected to provide necessary medical treatment 
for his son, who died of diphtheria. Mr. 
Lewis pleaded that he was a Christian Scien- 
tist, and had treated the boy according to the 
rules of that sect. The court of appeal has 
approved the verdict. Miss Eliza White of 
New York city, a widely-known Christian 
Scientist healer, died in Boston last week 
of Bright’s disease, from which she had suf- 
fered for along time, after a surgical opera- 
tion. Such facts as these were not brought 
out in the Christian Sclence testimony meet- 
ing following the recent communion services 
in Mechanics Hall. 
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What Shall We Do With Miracles 


{Professor Wood occupies the chair of Bib- 


lical literature at Smith College. Besides his 
work, which is so popular with the students, 
he conducts a large Bible class of adults in 
the Edwards Church. He is a graduate of 
Hamilton in 1885 and of Yale Divinity School 
in 1892, While thoroughly in sympathy with 
the modern movement in Biblieal scholarship, 
he strives constantly to interpret it in a way 
helpful to faith.—Ep1Tors. ] 


What shall we do with miracles? We 
are men of ourtime. We mustallow his- 
torical criticism full play. We must ex- 
plain where we can ; that means, we must 
minimize the miraculous. We must be 
honest to the scientific tendencies of the 
age. But we must also be honest to the 
Biblical narratives. Does fair treatment 
of them involve acceptance of the miracu- 
lous? Ifso, we must accept it. 

Amid refiections like these, the common 
Christian finds himself confused. Chris- 
tian scholarship gives him little help. It 
has come to be a common saying that 
miracles no longer support Christianity ; 
Christianity supports miracles ; and Chris- 
tianity sometimes finds it a burden not 
wholly easy to bear. Some things in the 
old positions are now impossible and no 
new positions have found unanimous ac- 
ceptance. So the ministry and the laity 
are asking, quietly but with some per- 
plexity, What shall we do with miracles? 

It is too large a question to answer in a 
brief article, even if one had an answer 
ready to give. One may, however, pre- 
sume to state what seems to be the trend 
of thought towards the answer to a pre- 
liminary question: Allowing historical 
criticism all it demands, what is at the 
end left for miracle? 


WHAT IS A MIRACLE 


First, we need a definition. We must 
recognize that the definition of a miracle 
is no longer what it was in the days of 
Hume. Then it was defined as a violation 
of the laws of nature; but fora genera- 
tion even conservative theology has de- 
clined to accept that definition. Do we 
know enough about the laws of nature, it 
is asked, so that we can affirm that a mir- 
acle is a violation of them? If it is, does 
its value or its characteristic lie in this 
fact? 

A tentative definition in accord with 
the trend of modern Christian thought 
would be as follows: A miracle is an 
event in nature not explicable by known 
natural laws, and having a religious pur- 
pose. Compare the definition in Clarke’s 
Outline of Christian Theology, p. 133: 
“Special acts of God departing from the 
ordinary method, performed in the sight 
of men fora moral purpose.” This deti- 
nition makes no affirmation about un- 
known natural laws. It leaves open the 
possibility that they might be found to 
explain miracles, did we know them. 
The definition demands a religious pur- 
pose as necessary for amiracle. It is this 
which makes a miracle different from a 
wonder. If a man were a frog by day 
and a prince by night, as in the fairy tale, 
it would be a wonder, but, if it had no re- 
ligious purpose, it would not be a miracle 
in the Biblical sense. 


By Prof. Irving F. Wood, Smith College 


Historical criticism does not touch the 
fundamental question of the possibility 
of miracle. That is philosophical. Under 
any interpretation of God which makes 
his relation to man that of spirit to spirit 
—in other words, under any interpreta- 
tion possible to Christianity—miracles 
may be a part of the economy of the 
universe; but to assert that miracles 
may exist is very far from proving that 
they ever have existed. The position of 
speculative theology, then, is this: A 
miracle is not necessarily a violation of 
natural law in the ordinary meaning of the 
term; but if it were, it would still be 
possible, because God is a free Spirit 
acting in a universe of his own creating. 
Whether miracles have occurred is a 
question entirely for historical evidence. 


FOR THE THEIST IT IS MAINLY A 
HISTORICAL QUESTION 


The whole problem then passes at once 
from the field of speculative theology 
into the field of historical criticism. The 
question comes to be, Does Biblical study 
make probable the existence of what may 
properly be defined as miracles ? e 

This demands for its satisfactory an- 
swer the examination of each separate 
narrative of an alleged miraculous event. 
When this is done, we shall find that 
these narratives fall into different classes. 
We shall set aside all those which occur 
in narratives we decide to be fictitious. 
If we believe these narratives to include 
the Daniel stories or Jonah, then the 
miracles in them need not be further 
discussed. We shall also set aside the 
Apocalyptic literature, where miracu- 
lous visions are a recognized form of 
literary device. We shall further set 
aside those narratives of times so ancient 
to the authors that the legendary element 
dominates in them, To many, this will 
include more or less of the Penteteuch ; 
to some, a few other parts of the Bible, 
as the Samson stories. We shall also set 
aside certain cases where a miraculous 
explanation was assumed for a natural 
event. This frequently happened in all 
early religions, when the sense of the 
presence of God was fuller and keener 
than the sense of the unity of nature. 
A Biblical case may be the plague in the 
land of the Philistines, explained by 
Jehovah’s anger because of the capture 
of the ark. 

Now we come to a class of events 
which cannot be set aside. It is cer- 
tain extraordinary or unusual psycho- 
logical phenomena upon which religion 
has always been inclined to put a super- 
natural explanation. In the Bible, it is 
the religious emotion which appears 
most strongly in prophetic ecstacy. The 
feeling is so intense that the subject of 
it seems to be rapt out of himself, moved 
upon by his God. Its manifestation 
ranges all the way from a calm feeling 
of exaltation to a wild and uncontrol- 
lable frenzy. Leaders of most religions 
have known what this meant. Witness 
Isaiah, Paul, Buddha, Mohammed, St. 
Francis of Assisi, Luther, Edwards, Wes- 
ley. Ithasdrawn many men toward God. 


Who shall say that the Spirit of God does 
not draw near to men in these experi- 
ences? Why may not this sacred emo- 
tion fall within the definition of a mira- 
cle given above? If so, it must include 
much phenomena outside the Bible, and 
even in present daily life. We cannot 
draw a line between an old Hebrew and 
a modern Christian, when the same sort 
of religious phenomena appears in the 
life of both. 


THE REALITY OF MIRACLES OF HEALING 


The most common New Testament 
miracles are those of healing. So numer- 
ous are they, and so nearly contempora- 
neous are the writings which describe 
them, that one must allow actual events 
to lie back of at least many of the cases. 
There seems to be no doubt that many 
healings were accomplished in the first 
Christian century which were believed to 
be wrought by divine power in the name 
of Christ. As a matter of fact, this con- 
tinued into the second century as well. 
There seems also to be no doubt that the 
ministry of Christ was peculiarly full of 
such cases of healing. 

But they are also found elsewhere. 
Healings are not at all uncommon in 
connection with religious phenomena. 
One only needs to call attention to in- 
scriptions from the Greek shrine of 
AXsculapius, to certain Catholic shrines, 
to faith cures and Christian Science, as 
illustrations of actual cures really per- 
formed. After all criticism, there re- 
mains a large body of healings in all 
ages of the world which have seemed 
mysterious and upon which religious 
souls have ever been inclined to put a 
religious explanation. It is not the busi- 
ness of the student of religion to explain 
them. That belongs to the work of the 
phychologist and the physician. Perhaps 
when it is done, our ideas of the super- 
natural and of medicine may both be 
modified ; but the student of religion will 
continue to insist upon the religious value 
which such events have had. 


NATURE-MIRACLES AND RAISINGS FROM 
THE DEAD 


There remain two classes of events: 
The first is the nature-miracles, including 
the raisings from the dead, in the gospel 
accounts. Some of these are affected by 
questions of gospel criticism; that of 
Lazarus, the most extreme, by the diffi- 
cult questions of Johannine criticism ; but 
criticism refuses summarily to dispose of 
them. One’s conclusion concerning them 
will be governed by presuppositions. He 
who has regard only to the literary and 
historical questions may be disposed to 
look on these cases as illustrations of 
developing legend. He who sees in the 
life of Christ a unique control over the 
forces of nature and notes in the abun- 
dant healings and their extraordinary 
character the evidence of special power, 
will regard even raising from the dead as 
not impossible to a character like that of 
Christ. No argument from one side can 
touch the other, The difference is in 
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the postulates. There is no common 
basis. 

The other class is the single event of 
Christ’s resurrection. This is the culmi- 
nation of Biblical miracles. The prob- 
lem is, Can the belief of the early church 
in a real resurrection be explained with- 
out positing some event which will come 
under the definition of the miraculous 
given above? Here again the answer 
will be to most persons a matter of pos- 
tulate. Many will regard the literary 
evidence as not strong enough to be ab- 
solutely irrefragable. Modern studies of 
suggestion make a certain class of ex- 
planations more easy than formerly. But 


those to whom the person of Christ is 
more even than his teaching, who see in 
him the presence and power of God made 
manifest, will not find the resurrection 
in the slightest degree unnatural, even 
though miraculous. They will ask, What 
else could have happened ? 

Allowing criticism the fullest possible 
latitude, then, the following are the re- 
sults: 


First, the miraculous is still left possible. 

Second, the miraculous in certain groups of 
Biblical narratives disappears. 

Third, the miraculous in certain other groups 
stands, to be classified for explanation with 
kindred religious phenomena elsewhere. 


ie 
a aay 
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Fourth, the postulates on which the!great- 
est cases of the miraculous make their appeal 
aré outside the realm of historical criticism. 
It cannot forbid belief in them. 


With regard to the miraculous, as with 
regard to many other things, historical 
criticism furnishes regulative principles — 
for specific judgments, not a fundamen- 
tal postulate of Christian belief. — 

Concerning the entire problem, more- 
over, let us remember that as miracles 
did not bring God into the world, so nei- 
ther can the explanation of them, if it is 
ever made, take him out of the world, 
The whole question concerns, not the 
fact, but only the method of revelation. 


The Confessions of a Candidate 


At last Iam settled. The church is not 
all I hoped for financially or socially, but 
it is a good church, with a chance for 
growth, in a town where my children will 
have excellent educational training. I 
have been here long enough for the hid- 
den difficulties to develop, and find them 
less than I feared. On the whole, even 
from the purely selfish standpoint, I have 
much reason for gratitude. 

I look back over my candidating ex- 
perience with a good deal of interest. It 
has lasted a good while—longer than is 
really creditable to my winsomeness and 
astuteness. Perhaps, even under the 
shadow of a pseudonymous cognomen, it 
is best not to tell just how long my light- 
ning rod has been up to conduct a possi- 
ble call in my direction. The sense of 
compulsion has been on me fora full year, 
and I was in the mental attitude of Bar- 
kis some time before that. 

I have done some earnest praying and 
some carefully planned wire pulling, but 
neither worked just right. To be sure, 
the real spirit of my prayer has been 
answered now. Sofaras I have less than 
I asked for, the explanation is easy. I. 
have fully as much as I deserve. God 
has dealt with me fairly and honorably. 
I have never found in the Bible or in 
human experience any reason to believe 
that God is under obligations to give 
prompt and satisfactory answer to selfish 
prayers. And my prayers were partly 
selfish, The candidate who is entirely 
unselfish is ready for a charge in a bet- 
ter world than this. No church on earth 
is fit for such a minister. 

But I have good reason to be dissatis- 
fied with the wire-pulling, I have in- 
fluential friends who have shown great 
interest in me, and have willingly done 
for me all that they could. But when the 
wires have been carefully arranged and 
steadily but gently pulled, it appeared 
that they had not been properly attached 
at the otherend. I have some reason to 
suspect that some one has amused himself 
by cutting the connections in some cases, 
I don’t know who he is, and I don’t want 
to know. It is a good deal easier to for- 
give anonymous enemies than those 
whose hostility is open and manifest. 

The process of candidating, as it is gen- 
erally conceived, is something like this: 
You read the weekly record of calls and 
resignations in The Congregationalist, with 
the Year-Book at your elbow. Having 


By Presbuteros Peripatetikos 


thus picked out the vacant churches tha 
you would like to serve, you find out 
which of your friends has influence with 
them, If several of them are so situated, 
all the better. At your suggestion they 
commend you to the vacant church, more 
or less perfectly making it appear that 
the suggestion is original with them and 
that you are so much in demand that 
there is some question whether you could 
be fnduced to take the vacant pulpit. 
They also use their best endeavors to find 
the right psychological moment, so that 
you may neither be early enough to be 
snowed under by later comers, nor so late 
that the apostolic succession is already 
practically determined when your name 
arrives. Thus your availability becomes 
known and read of all men to whom it 
is of possible consequence, pulpits are 
opened to you, and more or less speedily 
you find your affinity. 

I suppose that process works with some 
men, else it would not be so universally 
used; but it has not worked with me. 
There are six churches to which I have 
more or less reasonably hoped to be 
called, bes‘des the one that now calls me 
pastor. Not one of them was in my mind 
as a possible ‘‘field’? when I had my first 
hearing in its pulpit. I have been led to 
suspect that in two cases I was invited to 
preach because I happened to be the most 
convenient person to fill a Sunday when 
an expected supply had proved a disap- 
pointment. Two other churches had 
their attention called to me by the state 
committee on pastoral supply; and how 
the other churches came I have no idea. 
I only know that it was not because I 
pulled wires. The net result of ny plan- 
ning was a hearing by a committee or two 
who never introduced themselves to me, 

In the seven churches whose represen- 
tatives have introduced themselves, I 
have found seven types of committees. 
The men who have been on them all have 
apparently been honest and faithful 
Christians, except in cases where some 
members frankly represented the world 
and the flesh. But the similarity ended 
there. 

There is the committee secretive, that 
talks with you about the weather and 
foreign missions and the last pastor, and 
everything else except the next pastor. 
There is the committee effusive, that 
tells you all about the people who like 
you and nothing of the people who don’t. 


There is the committee confidential, that 
tells you all about the other candidates, 
and how many of the members incline to 
favor Brother A. or Brother B. rather 
than yourself. There is the committee 
inquisitorial, that asks you directly all 
the things that other committees find 
out from your friends—or your enemies, 
There is the committee dictatorial, that in- 
forms you just how the next pastor must 
carry on his work in order to unite the 
church or get a new hold in the commu- 
nity or reach some other desirable re- 
sult. There is the committee indirect, 
with whom you must be constantly on 
the watch to meet hint with hint and al- 
lusion with allusion. There is the com- 
mittee that dosn’t know its own mind 
and breaks its own rules with the utmost 
nonchalance ; and there is the committee 
that knows it all. 

But the committee that is both busi- 
nesslike and considerate, straightforward 
and tactful, I have not yet met. That 
may indeed be only another way of say- 
ing that I am still on earth and must 
wait my translation before I meet ideal 
people. The committees with which I 
haye had dealings might suggest with 
entire fairness that they had not dealt 
with any perfect ministers. But after 
all, there is vast room for improvement 
this side of the ideal in the methods of 
supply committees. 

I have discovered that for ministers 
there is more than one unpardonable sin. 
You may have a weak and testy temper ; 
you may be given to poetic license 
in prose utterance ; you may live habit- 
ually beyond your means ; and still your 
faults will be overlooked by committees, 
unless the last pastor had the same ones. 
But if you are a bachelor, if you enjoy a 
social cigar, if you belong to a club, and 
if your live your life regarding the spirit 
more than the conyentions, your chances 
are few. The combination of Christianity 
and Pharisaism which most churches ex- 
pect of their ministers is a fearful and 
wonderful thing. 

But I started to confess, not criticise, 
It is the effect of all this candidating 
process on me that I want to discover 
and uncover. If it had not been for the 
uncertainty that went with it I should 
have enjoyed the experience heartily, I 
am so self-confident (in her franker 
ments Mrs, Peripatetikos calls it conceit) 
that my interest in meeting a new con- 
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gregation is in deciding what to think 
about them and not in guessing what 
they think about me. Ihave found 
meeting strange congregations a pleasant 
thing. The period of candidating has 
given me opportunity to do some of that 
detailed traveling that is the most at- 
tractive kind of all to me. I know a 
little now about a number of places that 
before were only names to my conscious- 
ness. I have observed various forms of 
worship and numerous local customs, 
some of which have been suggestive and 
others of which have furnished a good 
deal of amusement. I have a larger and 
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higher respect for the courtesy, atten- 
tiveness and character of the average 
member of the average congregation 
than I had before. And I am more 
deeply convinced than ever of the empti- 
ness of the common assurance that your 
hearers have enjoyed the sermon. 

On the intellectual side, then, I feel 
myself the gainer by the things I have 
suffered. But when it comes to the spir- 
itual, I am not quite so sure. I am 
sometimes afraid I have not stood the 
test as I ought. If my ideals of service 
are lower, more selfish and sordid, if my 
faith goes limping where'it ought to leap 


A Great Medical School 


President Harper cannot live unless he has 
some great project in mind. For nearly a 
year he has been trying to secure a million 
‘dollars in Chicago to put Rush Medical Col- 
lege into good working order, and, with it as 
the medical school of the University of Chi- 
cago, to obtain $6,000,000 from Mr. Rockefeller 
‘to make it the central school of medical science 
in the West, if not in the eountry or the world. 
Hitherto Rush and the university have only 
been affiliated. It is now said that the money 
due from Chicago has been obtaired and that 
the pledges have been sent to New York for 
Mr. Rockefeller’s approval. Arrangemeuts 
already exist by which two of the four years 
-of the medical course can be taken on the 
university campus, and the remaining two 


at the buildings of the college on the West. 


Side. It is understood that the West Side 
plant will be increased and improved, and 
that buildings will also be put up on the South 
Side on or near the campus. In the new 
laboratories every form of disease will be 
studied and such experiments will be under- 
taken as will furnish advantages for medical 
study and research equal to any in Europe. 
No wonder Dr. Harper is going abroad fora 
brief rest. Not many men in any country 
-could endure the strain which he constantly 
feels. 
‘New Forms of Charity 

Two improvements on old methods of aid- 
ing the poor are now attracting attention in 
Chicago. One is the establishing, through 
the generosity of Mr. Nathan Strauss of New 
York, of a central station whence Pasteurized 
‘milk can be distributed to babies. Hitherto 
mortality among infants has been frightful, 
owing, it is thought, to poor milk sold. This 
mortality bids fair to be greatly increased this 
summer through the decision of the milkmen 
to make but one delivery a day. For people 
who have scant facilities for keeping milk 
fresh this means death oftentimes as well as 
discomfort. It is to meet this need in part 
that Mr. Strauss introduces his charity. To 
render it effective co-operation in many direc- 
‘tions is needed and quite large sums of 
money, both of which seem to be forthcoming. 
The Tribune in view of the increased cost of 
ice is appealing to the public for funds to 
furnish a certain amount of ice free to those 
unable to buy it. Tickets are furnished those 
most in want of it and from Social Settle- 
ments, one or two schools and two or three 
institutional churches the ice is given out 
on presentation of the ticket. The Knick- 
erbocker Ice Company, which has recently 
raised the price of ice to its regular customers, 
offers the use of several wagons to deliver the 
ice, and will in addition, as has been its cus- 
tom for several years, make large gifts toward 
the fund. The public response to the Trib- 
-une’s appeal is hearty. 
Summer Schools 

Only four or five of these schools will be open 
this summer. Three thousand pupils applied 


the first day and were accepted and as many 
more rejected for lack of space. It is a pity 
that all those who desire instruction during 
the hot season cannot have it. Four days in 
the week instruction is along industrial or 
manual training lines. The fifth day is de- 
voted to sight-seeing in the museums and the 
parks with explanations by the teachers of 
the objects in which the pupils are most in- 
terested. 

Meanwhile the summer term at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has opened with an in- 
creasing number of students and with open 
lectures which the public can attend by pay- 
ing asmall fee. It is a matter of regret that 
Dr. George Adam Smith has been obliged to 
cancel his engagement, and that typhoid fever 
is keeping another noted man from filling his 
appointment. For the first time Garrett In- 
stitute, the theological department of North- 
western University, has decided to receive 
students. The National Congregational as- 
sembly at Pottawattamie Point on Lake Mich- 
igan from Aug. 15 to Sept. 1, led by President 
King and Professor Bosworth of Oberlin has 
a promising outlook. Several eminent men, 
both from the East and the West, will be 
associated with President King and Profes- 
sor Bosworth, so that a profitable gathering 
at small cost may be anticipated. It is also 
proposed to spend the first week in August 
in Bible study at Wheaton, Ill. This gather- 
ing has for its object a deepening of spiritual 
life. While President Blanchard will be at 
its head, several evangelists who live in 
Wheaton and a number of ministers will 
take part. 


Site for the Field Museum 


It has long been understood that Mr. Mar- 
shall Field has been ready to erect a building 
near the center of the city in which to store 
the precious collections now in the building 
in Jackson Park. This building, one of the 
World’s Fair buildings, is showing signs of 
decay. The last legislature gave the South 

Park Commissioners control of the lake 
front and authority to fill in the lake east 
of the Illinois Central’s tracks and thus fully 
double the size of Grant Park. The commis- 
sioners have now offered Mr. Field a site, 
1,300 feet long and 900 feet wide, directly 
opposite Congress Street, on which to erect 
a five million dollar building. With the ex- 
ception of this museum in which the whole 
city takes the deepest interest, and a building 
for the Crerar Library, the park is to be left 
yacant. No finer location for these two in- 
stitutions, both intimately connected with the 
city’s welfare, could be found than is here 
provided. 

Visit of Rey. R. J. Campbell 

Mr. Campbell seems to have repeated in 
Chicago the triumphs won in Eastern cities. 
Sunday morning he preached to an immense 
throng in the tent on the university campus. 
In the evening, the Third Presbyterian 
Church was packed to hear him. Monday 
noon he addressed as many men as could 
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as a hart, if my judgments of my fellow- 
men are less cordial and kindly and un- 
suspicious than they used to be, I am 
loser, and I know not where to seek the 
compensating gain. Possibly I am a lit- 
tle more patient, a little less unwilling to 
have God direct my life—that is all. 

Yet sometimes I think that I have not 
really been so much loser as I seem. 
What if the apparent loss be only an ur- 
veiling of hitherto concealed weakness ? 
A season of candidating is an anticipa- 
tion of the day of judgment, while yet 
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there is room for repentance. I may 
prove gainer after all, if I will. 
crowd into the audience room of the 


Y. M. C. A., and Monday afternoon he ad- 
dressed the students of the university again. 
At the Third Church his topic was Forgive- 
ness, a theme treated in such a way as to give 
comfort to many desponding people. Monday 
noon he described the state of Federation 
among the churches in Great Britain, spoke of 
the Education Bill and dwelt upon the fact 
that the leaders among the different denomi- 
nations are becoming more evangelical. To 
the students he strove to make it plain that it 
is possible to be intellectual and spiritual at 
the same time, that science is now findirg it 
impossible to live without admitting the exist- 
ence of God, that liberality in theological 
opinion does not mean lessened interest ‘in the 
gospel of Christ. Altogether Mr. Campbell 
made an excellent impression on those who 
heard him. It is a matter of regret that 
neither in the Third Church nor in the Y. M. 
C. A. building was it possible for quite a 
large portion of his audience to hear with any- 
thing like satisfaction what was said. 


Summer Revivals 


Rev. M. H. Lyon has begun a series of meet- 
ings which will last a month in a tent pitched 
at the corner of Fullerton and Seminary Ave- 
nues, Chicago. Mr. Lyon has conducted re- 
vival campaigns in the city before with en- 
couraging results, and judging from the open- 
ing meetings they will not be less gratifying 
this summer than formerly. He has a rare 
faculty of holding the attention of boys from 
the streets. 


A Delightful Anniversary 


June 29 Dr. G. S. F. Savage observed his 
eighty-sixth birthday. Mrs. Pres. F. W. 
Fisk invited his friends to meet him at her 
house at Lake Geneva, Wis. Many who could 
not go so far from the city sent congratula- 
tions by letter and telegraph. Dr. Savage 
was taken by surprise, as he has not been in 
the habit during his long life of service of re- 
ceiving honors of this kind. But no man de- 
serves them more. His early ministry at St. 
Charles, before there were any Congregational 
churches in Chicago, his part in the founding 
of Beloit College and the Theological Semi- 
nary and his years of service on behalf of 
these institutions and for the churches of the 
city and the state have endeared him to all. 
No man among us has such memories of the 
early days of Congregationalism West and 
there is no one to whom the denomination 
owes a greater debt of gratitude for its spread. 
The spontaneity of the gathering and the ap- 
parent impromptitude of the addresses added 
to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

Chicago, July 11. FRANKLIN. 


Wild as my doubts are, I cannot but feel 
that the New Testament finds me, and that 
with its deepest mysteries—but as mysteries, 
not as dogmas.—Brooke Foss Westcott, 
Bishop of Durham. 
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The National Educational Association in Boston 


A Magnificent Marshaling of Teachers. 


Within eight years Boston has entertained 
four conventions of great significance to the 
higher life of mankind. In 1895 the host of 
Christian Endeavorers assembled here to the 
number of over 56,000 In 1899 came the see- 
ond International Congregational Council, 
with its array of platform talent. In 1901 
the International Y. M. C. A. brought to- 
gether leaders of Christian aggressiveness 
the world over, while last, and in some re- 
spects greatest, came last week the gathering 
of over 30,000 teachers from all over the 
land for their record. breaking convention. 

Through five sizzling July days they filled 
the streets, cars and open spaces, rambled 
about historic places, sailed on the harbor 
and bathed in the surf, were entertained in 
large squads or smaller companies in the 
most aristocratic homes in Boston, Brook- 
line and Cambridge, journeyed to Concord, 
Lexington and Plymouth, and at each point 
gained increase of knowledge and patriotic 
fervor. 

Meanwhile many of them, despite the heat, 
kept bravely at their central task, that of fol- 
lowing up the meetings morning and evening. 
In the coo], dark recesses of a number of 
Back Bay churches they listened to a steady 
stream of addresses and discussions, and 
while their minds were absorbing from the 
lips of experts facts and theories, principles 
and illustrations, their hands were occupied 
most of the time either removing the perspi- 
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ration from their classic brows or waving 
their fans to and fro. 

It was a convention that came close to the 
heart of Boston. Never has a body assembled 
here that appealed so generally to all citizens. 
It represents a movement which throughout 
the world is in the ascendency today. It 
touches every man who has a ehild, be he 
millionaire or hod carrier. Hence state, city, 
universities, public schools, private institu- 
tions, churches, ministers, social settlement 
workers, Protestants, Roman Catholics and 
Jews united to make their visitors welcome 
and happy. 


THE LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The convention could hardly have been 
better handled. Some of the members of the 
committees, like Mr, Coleman and Dr. Win- 
ship, had served in connection with former 
gatherings. All attended faithfully to their 
own business and co-operated efficiently un- 
der the direction of the central committee, at 


the head of which was Mr. Edward R. War- 
ren. The convention, as is the custom, was 
self-entertaining, but the Assignment Bureau 
offered to find iodgings for all seeking its aid, 
and more than 17,000 persons availed them- 
selves of its help. At the hotels were quar- 
tered some four or five thousand more, while 
perhaps seven thousand members, represent- 
ing residents of Greater Boston and their 
guests, went back to their homes every even- 
ing. The Boston school regiment was drafted 
into service and its brightly uniformed and 
polite lads made excellent guides and ushers. 

The selection of the buildings in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Copley Square fer the chief 
rallying places gave the convention an ac- 
cessible and entirely satisfactory local habita- 
tion. Headquarters were at the buildings of 
the Institute of Technology. The auditori- 
ums of the churches and halls within easy 
reach of Copley Square can together accom- 
modate many thousand persons and thus it 
was possible to hold a dozen meetings simul- 
taneously. The forces came together every 
evening in big Mechanics’ Hall, which on 
only one evening—the notable first night— 
proved inadequate, but for the succeeding 
evenings was several sizes too large. Atthese 
evening gatherings President Eliot presided 
with characteristic dignity and grace, speak- 
ing always the felicitous word by way of 
introduction of the coming speaker or of 
comment on the address just ended. Indeed, 
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his formal position in the front of this great 
convention, together with his evident vital 
interest in all its concerns, has helped to dig- 
nify the movement in the eyes of all New 
England. 


BOSTON HOSPITALITY 


Never before in the memory of this genera- 
tion has Boston opened its hearts and homes, 
its schoolhouses, clubhouses and public build- 
ings so freely and cordially to any great com- 
pany of visitors. No wonder the guests were 
enthusiastic over the courtesies bestowed upon 
them by every one, from the car conductor 
and casual passer-by to society leaders and 
literary folk. 

Next to the monumental task of providing 
convenient quarters for the delegates, which 
was performed by the Boston Committee with 
remarkable despatch and business ability, 
the work of the Mayflower Club in turning 
the Girls’ Latin School into a Woman’s Build- 
ing deserves the utmost praise. The old 
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The Significant Deliberations 


school building was transformed into a 
spacious mansion by the importation of 
handsome rugs, pictures, muslin draperies, 
and cool willow furniture. 

With its hospital for both men and women, 
its three spacious parlors and writing-rooms, 
its two rest-rooms and dressing-rooms, it was 
a haven of refuge for the sick and the waiting 
ones. Few of its comfortable arm chairs and 
couches were unoccupied and the hospital 
treated twenty to thirty cases a day. One 
rest-room was kept absolutely quiet and a 
guard at the door prevented any person from 
looking inside unless she avowed her pur- 
pose to lie down and keep silence. The dress- 
ing tables with every toilet convenience testi- 
fied to the thoughtfulness and generosity of 
the ladies of the Mayflower Club in provid- 
ing fer their guests. Nothing in the building 
impressed one visitor more than the electric 
hair curling apparatus seen on one table. 


WHAT THE VISITORS SAW AND DID. 


“T didn’t know that Boston had any new 
things to show us. I thought only of the 
old,” said one of the visiting teachers. In 
this respect the city, with its modern build- 
ings, its unrivaled parks, its statues and 
mural paintings, was a surprise to many 
visitors. There were two sides to the activi- 
ties of most of the delegates, the search for 
instruction and the delight in exploration. 
Opportunities of sightseeing which are ex- 
ceedingly rare to the resident Bostonian were 
offered—such as the opening of the Cragie 
(Longfellow) House and Elmwood (Lowell’s 
home) in Cambridge, as well as the Hawthorne 
and Emerson homes in Concord, and these op- 
portunities, which few Bostonians have ever 
enjoyed, were fully improved. Private recep- 
tions were given by Mrs. John L. Gardner, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. D. Warren, Mrs. J. Randolph 
Coolidge and many other prominent persons, 
several entertaining at their summer homes. 
At Symphony Hall there was an admirable 
rendering by the Cecilia Club of The Damna- 
tion of Faust. 

Moreover, the eyes of visitors were opened 
to the way in which Boston still keeps in the 
van of the intellectual movement. As Presi- 
dent Eliot, with no less trath than modesty, 
said, ‘‘ Boston has done more than any other 
city in the country for education.” The dele- 
gates were shown not only the central library 
building but its various ramifications, munici- 
pal bath houses, playgrounds and swimming 
pools. They learned that in manual training, 
in instruction in cooking, sewing and kinder- 
garten work, as well as in the institutions for 
the blind and deaf and other defectives, the 
city was maintaining its enviable reputation. 
Such an exhibit was hardly less profitable to 
them than the formal sessions of the conyen- 
tion. 

AS OTHERS SAW THEM 


But if the inspection of historic and pres 
ent day Boston was thus enlightening to the 
delegates, Bostonians themselves were no less 
broadened and bettered by the presenee in 
the city of this army of educators. We saw 
them not alone in long patient files in front of 
the Technology buildings waiting for a chance 
to register, with piles of hand baggage left in 
charge of ushers on the lawns, but we met 
them everywhere throughout the town, day 
and evening. At the Shaw monument on the 
Common crowds gathered, to be drafted off 
in groups for tours to the State House and 
other places of interest on Beacon Hill. The 
Granary Burying Ground had its visitors all 
day long. The red badges of Illinois, orange 
of Pennsylvania, blue and yellow of Michigan, 
the coyote button of South Dakota, with other 
state badges gave the passer-by a sense of na- 
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tional possession of the old town which has 
so greatly influenced the nation’s life. Little 
groups studying maps and guide-books and 
walking parties everywhere gave life to the 
streets even in the hottest hours of the hot 
days. 

Coming from all sections of the country they 
were a remarkably homogeneous company. 
Provincial characteristics were less promi- 
nent than the resemblance to the common 
American type of earnest, educated citizens. 
Women probably outnumbered the men three 
to one. Some were veterans and some just out 
of college, but they were like one another in 


Waiting to Register, Walker Building 


the particular of white shirt waists and in 
that indefinable look on their faces—that com- 
bination of patience, intellectual ability and 
high moral purpose—which betrayed their 
calling. Among the men now and then one 
found the old time typeof pedagogue, who had 
probably broken his ferule on the backs of his 
unruly boys many a time. But the majority 
were modern men in dress and bearing. It 
was especially interesting to see the frater- 
nizing of men in all branches of educational 
work. University presidents, supervisors of 
public schools, directors of manual training, 
kindergarten specialists, all were enthusiastic 
attendants upon the convention and profited 
much not only by the formal sessions but by 
the many opportunities for social intercourse. 


SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


Thus an idea was gained of the dimensions 
of the educational movement of today and 
that idea was enhanced by a study of the pro- 
gram—a monumental work of its kind—reflect- 
ing the insight and outlook and broad sym- 
pathy of the man most responsible for its 
make-up—President Eliot. A mere glance at 
it displaced the traditional notion that learn- 
ing consists of reading, writing and arithme- 
tic. Other branches in recent years have 
forged to the front and within these newer 
departments there was room for discussion of 
many important correlated topics. Kinder- 
garten training, for instance, was the subject 
of fruitful discussion for two long mornings 
and the interest in it may be inferred from 
the fact that to accommodate the audience 
adjournment had to be made from the Old 
South Church to the great Mechanics Hall. 
Manual training in its various aspects was 
thoroughly ventilated, child study and phys- 
ical training, music, art and library depart- 
ments were followed up eagerly by their 
special devotees. 


WHERE INTEREST CENTERED 


The session of the department of higher 
education was of special interest because the 
timely subject, the length of the baccalaureate 
course, was threshed out vigorously. Presi- 


dent Butler of Columbia, who created such a 
breeze: in educational circles, last winter, by 
his proposal of a two-years’ course, stood 
stoutly to his proposition; while President 
Eliot advocated, under certain conditions, the 
three years’ course. President Harper cham- 
pions the sliding study in vogue in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dean West of Prince- 
ton advocates the conventional four years’ 
course, and evidently carried with him the 
sympathy of the majority of those present. 
Another session of this same department 
touched the heart of a present issue when 
Presidents Harris, Tucker, Slocum and Bishop 


Gailor took up the question as to how the 
university can cone-rn itself more directly 
with the morals and manners of its students. 

So the week sped by with its output of 
scores of carefully prepared paper: on large 
and lesser themes, most of which will appear 
in the official volume. Enthusiasm grew from 
start to finish, and at the week’s end there 
was but one verdict, not only from the local 
point of view but from that of the leaders of 
the National Educational Association, and oth- 
ers who have followed its conventions from 
the beginning, that in point of attendance, 
delightfal by-play and in its contributions to 
the stability and forces of the educational 
movement, this convention outranked all 
others. 


The Women Speakers 


So much was said beforehand about the 
small representation of women on the pro- 
gram that the few who did appear were re- 
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garded with special curiosity and interest. 
One woman had the honor to be scheduled 
twice, and when we had seen and heard her 
we judged her worthy of the place and of her 
reputation as an educator. Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young is small of stature and plain in fea- 
tures, but she has a strong face, a good 
voice and speaks with dignity and authority. 
At one kindergarten session where she took 
part in discussion she was the only one who 
stemmed the tide of self-congratulation and 
dared to suggest that the kindergarten train- 
ing may react unfavorably on the child in 
later school life. 

Next to Mrs. Young the most prominent 
women of the convention were Miss Margaret 
Haley of Chicago and Miss Estelle Reel, gov- 
ernment superintendent of Indian schools, 
not because of their part in the program but 
owing to their personality and the causes for 
which they stand. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, 
the well-known kindergartner, Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold of Simmons College and Miss 
Elizabeth =. Langley, assistant in Manual 
Training, University of Chicago, were other 
notable speakers, and there were several 
more who claimed attention, especially Miss 
Lillie A. Williams, professor of psychology, 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., who 
analyzed and criticised Earl Barnes’s child 
study tables with the keenness of a lawyer 
and won her audience by her personal charm 
and good sense. It was noticeable that many 
of the women spoke without notes and nearly 
all had good voices and seemed at home on the 
platform. 


The Exhibits 


The exhibits were almost as many as the 
excursions. A number of schoolhouses were 
open to the public and displayed character- 
istic work of the pupils while one school— 
the-Sloyd Training Sehool—was seen in 
operation Thursday afternoon; the Public 
Library offered exhibits in school architec- 
ture, and other lines touching educational 
interests, while a comparatively new line of 
school work was represented by the School 
Garden Exhibit, showing plans of gardens, 
photographs, children’s drawings and diaries. 
Still more attractive was the exhibition of 250 
pictures suitable for the decoration of school- 
rooms, held in the galleries of the Boston Art 
Club. One might or might not be able to take 
these in, but one exhibit was always patron- 
ized by crowds of admiring visitors. 

Those who failed to see the remarkable ex- 
hibition of Indian handiwork done in our 
Government schools missed an educative 
feature of the convention. It was an eye- 
opener for Eastern people, if one may judge 
from thelr wondering faces as they examined 
a beautiful bit of embroidery, a furnished 
dolls’ house, a neatly written composition, a 
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photograph of intelligent looking boys and 
girls. Specimens of dairy products, cooking, 
blacksmith’s work and shoemaking, showed 
the wide range of industries taught in our 
schools, but probably the articles which 
evoked greatest admiration were the blank- 
ets, baskets and bead work which are in line 
with a modern fad. Here the Indian’s skill 
is still unrivaled. Indeed the whole exhibit, 
which occupied four large rooms, showed in 
an impressive way the Indian’s artistic tem- 
perament and his ability to learn modern arts 
and crafts. 


Grade Teachers Revolt 


The state business meetings are not en- 
thusiastically attended as a rule. In Massa- 
chusetts there are more than 600 active mem- 
bers, but only five presented themselves at 
the state business meeting to elect the nomi- 
nating committee that chooses the officers of 
the N. E. A. The other states were equally 
indifferent, with one notable exception, and 
that was Illinois. It mustered about seventy 
women and half as many men, and the result 
was the election of Miss Kate Kellogg of 
Chicago. Last year through the efforts of 
these same Illinois women for the first time 
a grade teacher was elected a director of the 
N. E, A. 

Tte mettle of the Illinois delegates was 
still further shown by a special meeting in 
Chickering Hall under the auspices of the 
National Federation of Teachers Here were 
discussed problems which the N. E. A. Com- 
mittee refused to include in its program— 
such as the salary of grade teachers, pensions, 
and the necessity of co-operation and organi- 
zation among all teachers. lt was an enthusi- 
astic gathering and nowhere else during the 
week were more telling addresses heard than 
those of Miss Margaret Haley, Mrs. Young 
and Mr. William McAndrew. The grade 
teachers are waking up to their own con- 
dition and justice is coming their way. They 
must regard with hope one section plank 
announced by the N. E. A. at its closing 
meeting calling for more better compensa- 
tions for teachers and legislative measures 
in their behalf. After all the association is 
not entirely oblivious of the teacher who re- 
ceives only, oh the average, a salary of $270 
a year! 


As a Local Pedagogue Saw It 


Footsore and weary is the local pedagogue, 
acutely aware of her peripatetic origin, yearn- 
ing to sit down in a shady nook by a little 
river, and like the woman in the moon look 
down upon conventions; but glad, evermore 
glad (consistency is not her hobgoblin) that she 
lingered to see, hear, and feel the heart-throb 
of her fellow teachers of the N. E. A. 

They are a goodly sort; with intelligent 
faces, pleasant voices, quiet manners and 
decent clothes. Totwoof them in particular, 
the friendliness of the local pedagogue goes 
out; to the one from the Pacific slope who 
said of Boston people, “‘ Why they are as nice 
as we are;”’ to the other, unlocalized, but of a 
notable intelligence, who said of the corps of 
Boston helpers, “I feel sure they get no pay, 
they are so kind.” 

Some there were of our visiting fraternity 
on pleasure bent, though of a frugal mind. 
But what sort of pleasure? Literary, artis- 
tic, historic, scenic. They were fn Boston 
not 80 much to buy a bag and fill it—though 
not remiss in the adaptive and commercial 
spirit—as to offer a receptive mind and heart 
to what Boston has to give to the poorest 
comer. They got it. The Minnesota girl lost 
in the trolley labyrinth; the Alaskan, fan- 
ning himeelf on the curb; the colored teacher 
worshiping at the Shaw monument; the 
superintendent of Indian schools presenting 
her dram of experience to outweigh a pound 
of theory; the college president with his hat 
off to the head of the association; the ubiqul- 
tous grade teacher, illustrating In a federa- 
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tion the fable of the fagots—all these and 
more breathed Boston’s atmosphere in which 
great memories keep unspoiled. They found 
out that their own “ Pilgrim stock wuz pithed 
with hardihood.” To the majority it was 
“old home week” in a broad: and blessed 
sense. What our guests got, if inventoried 
would stretch from Bunker Hill to Plymouth 
Rock. What did they give? 

To the local pedagogue: a deepened sense 
of the solidarity of her guild, and the irresisti- 
ble forward, upward movement imparted by 
it to the human race; a cosmopolitan spirit, 
tolerant of the new, loyal to the old, quick to 
see “‘good in everything ’”’; a heart expansion 
that makes room for Booker Washington’s 
humblest sister, transforming her cabin into 
a home; for Winona’s blanketed Indian on 
the road from the war dance tothe Y. M.C.A.; 
for President Eliot’s flower of the white race; 
for the impecunious, ingenuous Brahmin cast 
upon Boston hospitality like a floating sea- 
weed on the beach; for the Southern teacher 
with her inarticulations as delicious as if 
slipping from a buttered torgue; for the 
hustling brother from Spokane, who having 
whirled so long upon the tire, finds it slow 
moving at the hub; for the well-gowned Chi- 
cago teacher, who would rather battle for a 
principle than rest on beds of ease in the 
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The lockstep has been abandoned in army 
and prison. Why not from the schools? It 
is no easier and more senseless to make fifty 
children walk in intellectual lockstep than to 
keep fifty clocks ticking together.—Supt. W. 
J. Shearer, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Those who have to do today with American 
education must turn their eyes, not so much 
toward the making of new schools for fitting 
men for college, as to providing simple and 
effective schools which may reach those who 
never go to college.—President Pritchett, 
Massachusetts Insti ute of Technology. 


In and Around New York. 


Further Summer Arrangements 


Dr. Virgin preached last Sunday from his 
old palpit in Pilgrim Church, where five Har- 
lem congregations are uniting for summer 
services, and was greeted by a large number 
of old friends. At the Brick Presbyterian 
church Dr. Richards preached for the last 
time this summer, and for a few Sundays the 
pulpit will be filled by Dr. Hamlin of Wash- 
ingten. 

In Brooklyn, the Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian and Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Churches have union services through July 


Browsing among the Monuments, Old Granary Buryirg Ground 


woman’s building; for—O heart of the local 
pedagogue! how dost thou brim over with 
good will, letting some drops fall even on the 
bureau of information that could not inform 
concerning the recondite and the abstruse, 
and upon the policeman who would not honor 
the badge left on a pincushion. 

The local pedagogue has discovered a new 
factor in the human equation. She has gazed 
at the convention, a “‘dome of many- colored 
glass,” until the beauty of its aspect and the 
truth of its meaning have penetrated her soul ; 
and she sees, as clearly as the Hebrew of old 
on the tabernacle, the hand of God on the 
N.E. A. BR. G. 1. 


Platform Nuggets 


Athletics promote morals. Should football, 
baseball, field athletics cease, the moral tone 
of the college would be lowered.— President 
Harris, Amherst, 


College students respond to admonition and 
reproof only as they have been awakened 
to generous enthusiasms and a large sense 
of responsibility.—President Tucker, Dart 
mouth. 


Education and religion agree in concelving 
life broadly—life is right feeling and right 
willing as well as right thinking. They agree 
in demanding that the inner life come to out- 
ward expression. —Pro/. G. A. Coe, North 
western University. 


and August, with Dr. Stryker of Hamilton 
College as preacher. The Central and Tomp- 
kins Avenue Churches are worshiping in the 
latter’s edifice. Dr. Raymond of Union Col- 
lege preached last Sunday. Rey. E. H. Rudd 
of Dedham is to be next Sunday’s preacher. 
A number of Eastern Distriet churches in 
Brooklyn, including the United Congrega- 
tional, begin union services in St. John’s 
Methodist Church next Sunday. Dr. Mac- 
Laurin of Rochester is to be the preacher. 


Greater Freedom Wanted for Street Preaching 


A number of Manhattan and Brooklyn min- 
isters, with several missionary associations, 
have united in a petition to the Board of Al- 
dermen asking that the laws relating to the 
licensing of street preachers be modified. Un- 
der the present rule only ordained ministers 
may be licensed, and each man so licensed is 
confined to one location. It is now asked that 
laymen and evangelists, if indersed by regu- 
lar city missionary societies or other mission 
interests, be licensed to preach in the streets 
and that they be not limited to the locations 
mentioned in the licenses. An argument pre- 
sented is that a large number of the people of 
New York do not regularly attend church, 
but many will stop and listen to a preacher 
on the street. Missionaries are able often to 
speak to the foreign population In its native 
languages, whereas ordained ministers are 
usually preachers in English only. The al- 
derman have as yet taken no action. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Mother 


““My sons, O Lord!—If thou who gave 
Shalt bid me be bereft, 

Who knew a mother’s heart, O Thou, 
Save them from sin, and place them now, 
Upon Thy right and left! ’— 


Up Time’s rough steep, with feeble tread, 
The mother toileth yet ; 

How many days? How many years ?— 
Who counts the rosary of tears 

Knows where her feet are set. 


Not for herself sweet Heaven she prays ; 
—God knows that on the day of days; 
The prayer most self-forgetting, white, 
The soul most radiant in His sight, 

Will wear a mother’s crown !— 


Not for herself— up Time’s rough steep 
The mother toileth yet; 
O wakeful nights and watchful years !— 
Who counts the rosary of tears 
Knows where her feet are set. 
—Virginia Woodward Cloud, in A Reed by 
the River. 


A brilliant English 
novelist has recently 
published in the Saturday Review a caus- 
tie article on the difficulties which too 
often arise between mothers and grown- 
up daughters at home. One element of 
discomfort which she does not suggest, 
but which is certainly present in many 
American households, is the ultra-con- 
servatism of older women as to trifles. 
In large matters, the conservatism of a 
parent is more often than not a source of 
strength to the household, and a positive 
safeguard to the young people init. But 
if it is obtruded too much, and in relation 
to details of too small consequence, it is 
likely to be mistaken for pettiness or ob- 
stinacy, and its effect is only to irritate. 
New ways of cooking, new kitchen con- 
veniences, new styles of laying the table— 
there is no harm in letting the daughters 
try them, even if the mother thinks them 
no better than the old. As to ‘‘style”’ in 
particular, a reasonable amount of con- 
formity to her daughters’ taste would 
probably be to the mother’s own advan- 
tage, in the eyes of most of her acquain- 
tances. 
the mortification—unworthy, no doubt, 
and needless, often, but very real—which 
young people suffer when they feel that, 
to their contemporaries, their mother’s 
dress or shopping-bag or manners seem 
old-fashioned and queer. 


Mothers and Daughters 


aan 4 No one can attend many 
others and § mother’s meetings, or read 
bag ig many dissertations on child- 
training nowadays without being im- 
pressed by the repetition of such expres- 
sions as, “‘ My own childhood was made so 
unhappy.” ‘‘My mother always... and 
I resolved that if I had children of 
my own, I would never”’— and ‘‘I am de- 
termined that I will never treat my chil- 
dren as my mother treated me.” The 
listener wonders at the folly and heart- 
lessness of the last generation, and mar- 
vels that in spite of it, so many children 
should have lived to grow up so glib. 
Sometimes the discussion turns on the 
continuing errors of the mothers in ques- 
tion and the inadequate way in which 


At least it would spare the girls 


they are filling the r6!e of grandmother. 
One may hear talk of this kind going on 
in the ‘‘ Mother’s Club” downstairs while 
the grandmother above is keeping the 
children quiet. Seriously, is it not time 
for women to realize the disrespect, the 
| poor taste of this sort of thing? If our 
mothers made mistakes, and if we cannot 
avoid seeing them, it surely is not for us 
to betray them to outsiders. Far better 
not point our morals at all and let our 
tales go all unadorned than violate the 
principle which makes sacred the privacy 
of a loving, albeit imperfect home. 


On the Piazza at Harwood’s 
: BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


He had watched her daily since her 
coming, but she did not know it. And 
now they talked together if she found him 
alone, and always she had a bright nod 
for him as she settled into the nearest 
chair and opened her book. 

He was an invalid slowly recovering 
from the disaster that had left him par- 
tially paralyzed, a rolling-chair his vehicle 
and the piazza of the old house his pres- 
ent limit. He was well over fifty. She 
could not be more than twenty-five at 
most; he thought, looking at her with a 
certain wistfulness, for her face stirred 
old memories long buried; twenty-five, 
probably, for there was experience in hér 
eyes in spite of their girlishness. He 
added as he made this statement to him- 
self, that at the present day age appeared 
to be ignored at will, and more and more 
men and women marched peacefully to- 
ward the century line, with no marked 
or serious diminution of power or en- 
joyment. 

The group on the most desirable por- 
tion of the piazza held one of that order; 
an old lady of magisterial presence, her 
determined countenance framed in puffs 
of white hair, her bright dark eyes hard 
still and with absolute clearness of mind 
as to what she wanted or did not want. 
To her, various other old ladies in rocking 
chairs, coming year after year to Har- 
wood’s were in total subjection, and 
waited timidly her directing word as to 
the day’s topic of conversation, and the 
people who might or who might not be 
admitted to the sacred circle. 

The girl was a stranger and a presumpt- 
uous one, for she wore her pretty clothes 
with an easy unconsciousness that had 
roused instant antagonism in the old 
lady’s mind—a girl coming from no one 
knew where, New York, perhaps, from 
the way she wore things, but it might 
even be Chicago, and taking a place near 
them with no perception, it seemed, that 
this group stood for Beacoa Hill and its 
passing generation of owners by birth- 
right All else in the universe was mere 
tributary; really a quite irrelevant mat- 
ter when one considered all that being 
born on Beacon Hill involved. 

The girl in the meantime held her place. 
She had come in from the rocks, a book 
with leaves still uncut in her hand, and 
in her eyes the wide, clear look as of the 
sea itself stretching fair and calm to the 
far horizon line, a sapphire sheet under a 


sky blue as Capri. She had settled in 
this corner just so day after day for the 
heur before dinner, nominally reading, 
actually studying this unknown order 
with an interest that held a growing 
amazement. 

The invalid watched them all and he 
knew. They had views, or at any rate the 
old lady had, though she suppressed sum- 
marily attempt at utterance of any but 
her own. ‘The Czar,” the girl already 
called her, for never could there be more 
absolute autocrat or more submissive 
subjects. As to the invalid his rights 
were recognized up to a certain point, 
but he held his corner silently and was 
considered to be principally asleep. The 


- girl had looked toward him pityingly, as 


she first saw him, and now smiled and 
nodded as she came out, but thus far she 
had made her brief stay without words 
and disappeared again, her grave, clear 
look on them all as she slipped away, 
yet little dimples at the corners of her 
mouth momentarily visible. The Czar 
had caught the look and resented it with 
fury and her subjects wondered with her 
what order of being it might be that 
woreit. She had brought no letters, she 
named no indorsers. She simply came 
and went calmly as if the ground were 
her own, and no one to question. 

This was defiance pure and simple, the 
old lady announced, and the invalid laid 
down his book as he heard, and gazed in 
some amazement at this singularly bellig- 
erent old person who had risen and was 
driving her subjects before her like so 
many sheep. 

“Twenty-three years at Harwood’s,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and never before have I been 
subjected to the insolence of an unin- 
vited presence. I shall speak to Har- 
wood. It is really intolerable. Some 
shop-girl in borrowed plumage, probab'y, 
who does not understand her place. She 
must be taught it.” 

She swept in, the voice that of an ex- 
cited turkey gobbler, and now, as the in- 
valid with a smile and a sigh took up his 
book again, the girl was at his side. 

‘‘ What is the matter with that terrible 
old lady? Does she see red when she 
looks at me? It is actual active ani- 
mosity.” 

The invalid nodded. What else could 
it be? 

“‘Tsit the Boston manner? My mother 
told me it was sometimes peculiar,’ she 
continued, ‘‘that I must not be surprised 
at singularities, but this old person really 
goes beyond that you know.” 

She had seated herself beside him and 
looked up with a puzzled frown on her 
clear forehead. 

‘She is a very highly cultivated woman 
I am told; in fact, I know it,” the invalid 
said, with apology in his tone. ‘‘She is 
simply peculiar, that’s all, and a singular 
stickler for place and recognition of her 
authority. The first thing her intellect 
does with any object is to class it along 
with something else. We all do that.” 

“Then she has classed me. Is that 
what you mean? But why?’—for the 
invalid nodded. ‘‘I am a person, not a 
elass. A clam even, handled in that way 
—classed as just crustacea would have 
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the right to object—to say as I do, ‘I am 
myself, myself alone.’ ”’ 

“That's it. You are ‘yourself,’” and 
he bowed with charmed recognition of a 
charming fact. ‘‘ You are also ‘alone,’ 
and as you present no credentials and 
need none, she puts you under the gen- 
eral head crustacea or what you like, 
She demands a tag. It seems to be the 
way with the people at Harwood’s. One 
of them, however, fell from her high 
estate sufficiently to be a fashionable 
teacher after her husband died; head of 
an establishment for turning out replicas 
of this order.” 

“0, a teacher,” the girl said wearily. 
“T have met a good many this summer. 
And this morning I have been reading 
something that explains some of them. 

“‘Read it please,” he said, for she had 
opened her book, then closed it with a 
smile. 

“There is no reason why you should 
be bored,” she said, then as she met his 
gentle eyes, opened it again. “It is a 
little hard on them, but it accounts for 
some of the strange lacks in this world 
of ours, doesn’t it? You will see,” and 
she read in a voice as simple and charm- 
ing as her face: 

Their education has not consisted in the 
acquiring of a state of being, a condition of 
organs, a capacity of tasting life, of creating 
and sharing the joys and meanings of it. 
Their learning has largely consisted in the 
fact that they have learned at last to let their 
joys go. They have become the most satis- 
factory scholars, not because of their power 
of knowing, but because of their willingness 
to be powerless inknowing. When they have 
been drilled to know without joy, have become 
the day laborers of learning, they are given 
diplomas for cheerlessness and are sent forth 
into the world as teachers of the young, 


She paused a moment. “If they’re 
trained in cheerlessness of course they 
grow old that way and resent its lack in 
other people. This group of old tabbies 
are not teachers but could take diplomas 
init, They sit here and scold and chatter 
like so many magpies and I have waited 
and listened for something really human, 
and heard chiefly genealogies.” 

The invalid nodded; but his eyes still 
questioned and after a minute she went 
on. 

“‘T can see now what my father meant 
when he said the emotional temperament 
must be before keen moral perception 
can be. The Czar has, it would seem, 
no spiritual judgment ; dwells on the sur- 
face of her world. And this is not said 
because she despises me with such singu- 
lar heartiness, but because she is shut up 
with herself like a squirrel in a cage, and 
supposes as she whirls in her wheel that 
she is circuiting the whole round world 
itself. She is to all intents and purposes ; 
—all the world she can see. It’s a type, 
of course, but I thought it a vanished 
one,” 

“You, studying types at your age!” 
the invalid said involuntary. ‘“ But that 
was part of the amusement I suppose. 
Isn’t it a little lonely to be here as you 
are?” 

“It is something that has never hap- 
pened before and I think I like it in a 
way. I misread a date, and came here 
a month almost, teosoon. I wanted to see 
this old house and the place, for my 
father met my mother here long ago and 
I am seeing it all and am busy with a 


task, the price of which would have to 
be a little loneliness. These people, it 
seems, take the rooms from year to year 
and it bars out those who would be 
happier in all this beauty.” 

“Yes, it bars them out,” the invalid 
said absently. ‘“Itis good you came, I 
have had a respite in looking at you and 
there is something familiar in your face. 
You remind me of a friend of my college 
days ’— 

He stopped short for the Czar was 
moving ponderously toward her seat and 
having taken it bent commanding eyes 
upon the pair. 

“T trust you are not being exhausted 
by unnecessary conversation, Mr. Brower. 
This young woman unfortunately lacks 


» the training that would make her see 


how unsuitable her presence is at this 
point and’”’— 

“Tcan’thaveit! I can’t have it!” a 
voice cried from the rear, and the small- 
est of the old ladies, a face like an ag- 
itated white rabbit, pattered close be- 
hind and laid a shaking hand on the 
imperial shoulder. ‘‘Such a nice girl,” 
she said, ‘‘and such pretty clothes that 
have been a treat to see. How can you, 
Deborah? How can you?” 

‘‘God bless her!” said the invalid, un- 
der his breath. ‘‘ It’s an insurrection.” 

“How can 1?” the Czar began. ‘‘ How 
can I not?” 

But the girl had made an impulsive 
movement forward and taken the white 
rabbit’s hand. ‘‘Thank you so much,” 
she said. ‘‘I thought you were different 
from the others.” 

**T have looked at you a great deal, my 
dear,” the old lady said, holding to her as 
if for protection. ‘‘ You look like a friend 
of my youth, a very noted man, my dear, 
but perhaps you have not heard of him— 
Governor Chauncey, who died a long time 
ago.” 

The girl paused a@ moment and the 
dimples were in full evidence. ‘‘ Yes, I 
have heard of him,” she said slowly, “‘ but 
I never saw him. He was my grand- 
father and my father was named for 
him.”’ 

“What!” shrieked the Czar from her 
chair. ‘‘ Don’t fabricate |! Mrs. Harwood 
said you were from the West somewhere, 
You’re not. You can’t be his ””— 

**T am Eleanor Clement and my mother 
was Eleanor Chauncey,” the girl said 
and now, as she met the invalid’s twink- 
ling eyes, she laughed, a soft laugh com- 
pounded of many things. “ Forgive me 
for being alive,” shesaid. ‘I really can’t 
help it;’’ but the Czar had beaten a 
hasty retreat and the little old lady was 
in tears. 

“She'll never get over it, never,’ she 
said. ‘I’ve often told her she was too 
severe to people. This is a great blow.’ 

“Tt isn’t a permanent one. She’ll re- 
cover, for I am leaving this afternoon,” 
Miss Clement said, ‘‘so you will have no 
more trouble. I suppose Madam Brews- 
ter has arranged for a reserved piazza in 
heaven and that Beacon Hill has a special 
sealed compartment. But I am certain 
you will look over the top; perhaps even 
climb out, and I’ll help you if you like.” 

“T shall never go into it, never!’ said 
the little old lady, as if the opportunity 
had already been offered her. ‘Really, I 
should not,”’ but the girl had vanished 
with a pat as she went, and the invalid 
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lying back in his chair laughed wickedly, 
then opened his book again. 

‘‘I knew her mother in her youth,” he 
said. ‘She is like her. I wish we had 
known.” 


Waymarks for Women 


Miss Floy Gilmore, a young Michigan 
lawyer, has recently been appointed assistant 
attorney.general for the Philippines, a posi- 
tion of great responsibility. She is the first 
women to fill such an appointment. 


A woman as ambulance surgeon is a novel 
sight for the East Side of New York. Dr. 
Emily Dunning has been detailed for the reg- 
ular emergency calls of the Gouverneur Hospi- 
tal for the next six months. The businesslike 
way in which she fills the trying position has 
already won the respect of the district. 


Three remarkable Englishwomen, famous 
the world over, are still living, though at an 
advanced age, Florence Nightingale, Frances 
Power Cobbe and Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
The latter, whom King Edward, before the 
death of Queen Victoria, spoke of as the 
second woman in the British Empire, has 
just entered her ninetieth year. 


““Sex in Industry” is the title of a eat 
just issued by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics. It shows that in fifty years the 
birth rate has fallen from twenty-eight per 
thousand of the population to twenty-five; 
marriages from twenty-three to seventeen, 
while the present ratio of divorce is one di- 
voree to about every eighteen marriages, as 
against one to every thirty-four, fifty years 
ago. Here are grave problems for the posinlp- 
gist. 


The success of women as insurance solic- 
itors is a good argument against the old idea 
that the sex has no reasoning powers. Mana- 
gers say that they present their facts in a 
more forceful manner, and show tact in hand- 
ling their patrons. Their best clients are 
among working women, most of whom haye 
others dependent on them, and professional 
women are quick to see the value of life 
insurance. The action of the companies in 
accepting women on the same rate of premium 
as men has done much to enlarge the field. 


A champion for Chinese women has arisen 
in the person of Dr. Yamei Kin, a brilliant 
young Chinese educated in this country, and 
now lecturing in the Eastern states. This 
completes her tour of our country, where she 
has been enlightening audiences on the real 
condition of China and Japan. It will be re- 
membered that she was the first of her coun- 
trywomen to take a degree in the United 
States, and has since practiced medicine here 
as well as in the Orient. She intends to re- 
turn to teach her countrywomen the political 
and social conditions of Europe and America. 


Here is a portion of the “Creed,” embody- 
ing the conyietions of the Woman’s Civic 
League of St. Paul: “ We believe in Manual 
Training, Children’s Playgrounds, Dollar Gas, 
a Woman’s Club House, a Municipal Lighting 
Plant, Pablic Baths for Winter and Summer, 
more cars on the Grand Avenue line, less 
Smoke, more money for Parks, more money 
for schools, taxation of Franchises, an Eight 
Hour Day for everybody but ourselves—we 
work fourteen—the preservation of the forests, 
and in the inalienable right of every school 
child to a whole seat, clean air, abundance of 
light, tasteful surroundings and a bath when 
necessary.” 


When our boys and girls are cross, then what shall 
we do? 

Where, when little heads they toss, shall we send 
them to? 

We'll send them where the naughtiest, crossest 
children are, 

We'll send them off to Cross Town on a Cross Town 
car, 

—Arthur Macy. 
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For 
An Atctic Episode 


BY 0. E. MARSH 


the 


A polar bear and a Greenland whale 
Invited a big, brown seal, 

A caribou and an Eskimo 
To come to an Arctic meal. 


The polar bear was a gracious host 
And met his guests with a grin; 
“*You deer,” he said to the caribou, 

To the seal, “ What lovely skin.” 


He gave 2 hug to the Eskimo 
And serving the snowflakes twice, 
He asked the whale if he’d be so kind 
As to pass some cakes of ice. 


The whale went off for a fresh supply 
And returned with wondrous spout. 

The bear was calmly smacking his lips 
And looked uncommonly stout. 


“‘Oh, where are the guests?” called out the 
whale. ; 
“T’ve covered them up with fur,” 
Old Bruin replied, ‘‘ The air was chill, 
And now, good evening, sir.” 


“You’re an ursine pig,’ cried out the 
whale, 
“*A selfish, greedy lubber.” 
“Oho,” said Bruin, “‘ And what are you? 
I’ve heard you’re chiefly blubber.’’ 


Then off he sailed on a floating berg 
And was quickly lost to view. 

While the whale dried up his icy tears, 
And dined upon seafoam stew. 


The Great International Tunnel 
BY EMMA OC. DOWD 


Ted and Marjorie were digging a tun- 
nel. That is, Ted was digging, and Mar- 
jorie was carrying away the stones and 
earth. Patiently up and down the garden 
walk trotted the little maid, sometimes 
with a stone three times as big as her 
chubby fists; but then, hadn’t Ted prom- 
ised her the second ride in that tunnel 
when it was finished! The Great Inter- 
national Tunnel, Papa had named it, for 
it was to reach clear down to China! 

Ted was building high hopes along with 
that tunnel. It would be such an easy 
way to get to China, and every China- 
man he felt sure would want to go. The 
charge was to be five cents each way. 
Dear, dear, how rich Ted would get to be 
inashorttime! — 

He was thinking of all this as he 
worked. He wondered how soon he 
should come out at the other end. It 
was hard work, for, as Ted said, the soil 

_was “’most all stones!” The tunnel was 
not quite two feet deep now, and he had 
been digging since yesterday. 

Ted was thinking and thinking, when 
all of a sudden he dropped his little 
shovel, and scrambled out of the hole. 
Then he stretched himself on the grass 
beside it, and peered anxiously down. 
He picked up the shovel, and carefully 

pushed aside the loose earth at the bot- 
tom. The truth was, his foot had slipped 
on a round stone, and for an instant he 
had been afraid he was falling through 
to China ! 

He couldn’t get over his fright in a 
hurry, and, besides, it made him worry a 
little about something else. When the 
tunnel was completed—that is, the hole 
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‘made clear through the earth, if there 


should be nobody at the other end to 
catch the passengers‘as they went down, 
what would hinder their flying right off 
into the air! Ted had never thought of 
that before. If there should be an acci- 
dent of that kind, people would be afraid 
to ride in his tunnel. Marjorie wasn’t 
big enough to stay at the China end and 
catch the travelers, and he must be on 
this side to take the fares. Besides, when 
he took the first trip himself, as he had 
intended to do, the Chinese wouldn’t 
know anything about his coming, and he 
should be in danger of falling off into 
space. 

The thought made him shiver. So 
when Marjorie came back from one of 
her journeys to the foot of the garden, 
Ted said: 

“T don’t want to dig any more on the 
tunnel now! Let’s play horse!”’ 

The next minute Marjorie was leading 
Ted a chase around the yard that put 
China quite out of his head. 

As the hole had been dug in a shady 
spot, the gardener thought it would be a 
good place for some wood plants. So he 
filled it up with leaf mold, and now ferns 
and violets are growing right where was 
to have been The Great International 
Tunnel, 


A Chinese Game 


‘“What is that game,” we inquired of 
Chi, ‘‘the boys on the street play with 
two marbles?” 

Without directly answering my ques- 
tion Chi turned to the boys and said: 

“Kick the marbles,” 

The boys soon produced from some- 
where—Chinese boys can always produce 
anything from anywhere—two marbles 
an inch and a halfin diameter. Chi put 
one on the ground, and with the toe of 
his shoe upon it, gave it a shove. Then 
placing the other, he shoved it in the 
same way, the object being to hit the first. 

There are two ways in which one may 
win. The first boy says to the second, 
kick this marble north (south, east or 
west) of the other at one kick. If he suc- 
ceeds he wins, if he fails the other wins. 

If he puts it north as ordered, he may 
kick again to hit the other ball, in which 
case he wins again. If he hits the ball 
and goes north, as ordered, at one kick, 
he wins double. 

Each boy tries to leave the balls in as 
difficult a position as possible for his suc- 
cessor; and here comes in a peculiarity 
which leaves this game unique among 
the games of the world. If the position 
in which the balls are left is too difficult 
for the other to play he may refuse to 
kick and the first is compelled to play his 
own difficult game—or like Haman—to 
hang on his own gallows. It recognizes 
the Chinese golden rule of not doing to 
other what you would not have them do 
to you.—From Headland’s The Chinese 
Boy and Girl. 


My wife’s little daughter once fell very ill, 

We called for a doctor to give her a pill. 

He wrote a prescription which now we will give her, 

In which he has ordered a mosquito liver. 

And then in addition the heart of a flea, 

And a half-pound of fly wings to make her some tea. 
—Chinese Nursery Rhyme. 
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THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


Draw nigh to God and He will draw nigh 
to you. 


The highway of holiness is along the 
commonest road of life—along your very 
way. In wind and rain, no matter howit 
beats, it is only going hand in hand with 
Him.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Like pleasant thoughts of those we love 
Which are of self a part, 
Which neither day nor night remove 
Out of the loving heart, 
So all day long and all the night, 
Lord, let thy presence be 
Mine air, my breath, my shade, my light— 
Myself absorbed in thee. 
—J. 8. B. Monsell, 


Joy is the natural and inevitable out- 
come of intercourse with God. It is not 
simply the assurance that by and by all 
will come right; it is the discovery that 
to know God is to be glad. Our greatest 
earthly joys are drawn from sweet human 
fellowship. Some people are so dear to 
us that we want to have them about us, 
not simply because they do things for us 
or lighten our responsibility, but because 
we love them. Their presence is an un- 
changing source of joy. .. . Above all is 
this the case in the relationship of the 
soul to God.—R. J. Campbell. 


I am the Way, the Truth and the Life, 
Without a way one goes not, without 
truth one knows not, without a life one 
cannot live.—Matthew Arnold. 


God in his great mercy will have the 
soul comprehend that His Majesty is so 
near that it need not send messengers 
to Him, but may speak to Him itself and 
not with a loud crying, because so near 
is He already that He understands even- 
the movements of its lips.—St. Teresa. 


Thy works, O Lord, interpret Thee, 

And through them all thy love is shown; 
Flowing about us like a sea, 

Yet steadfast as the eternal throne. 


Out of the light that runneth through 
Thy hand, the lily’s dress is spun; 
Thine is the brightness of the dew, 
And thine the glory of the sun. 
—Alice Cary. 


It is when we go out from the conscious 
and cherished presence of God that evil 
gets the upper hand. There is no such 
defense from evil as the “‘ practice of the 
presence of God.”— Wayland Hoyt. 


I find that his sweet presence eateth 
out the bitterness of sorrow and suffer- 
ing.—Samuel Rutherford. 


O Lord God, in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being, open our 
eyes that we may behold Thy Fa- 
therly presence ever about us. Draw 
our hearts to Thee with the power of 
Thy love. Teach us to be careful for 
te! ; and when we have done 
what Thos hast given us to do, help 
us, O God, our Saviour, to leave the 
issue to Thy wisdom. Take from us 
all doubt and distrust. Lift our 
thoughts up to Thee in heavem; and 
make us to know that all things are 
possible to us through Thy Son, our 
Redeemer. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


An Anonymous House 


ERHAPS it is where the ‘ Anony- 
P mous Children” of last week’s Cor- 

ner live. At any rate, just after 
sending that picture to the printers, I 
was looking over an old lot of stereo- 
scopic views (to find some Lookout Moun- 
tain pictures for the Cuban home mis- 
sionary), and found this one of an un- 
known house, It seems to be a semi- 
military place and to be situated on the 
bank of a river, perhaps the Connecticut, 
or Hudson, or Susquehanna, It looks 
lifelike, and I must sometime have vis- 
ited it and bought the photograph, but I 
have ransacked my memory in yain to re- 
call where and what itis. So Iam going 
to do as the rest do, and ask the ‘‘Cor- 
ner,’”’ presuming that some of your eyes, 
young or old, will recognize it, and write 
me about it. 


THOSE VACATION LETTERS 


What amanD.F.is! Thevery caution 
about sending your vacation reports 
early, with which I closed the last Cor- 
ner, he omitted, viz: 

The usual trouble is that you wait until 
late in the fall or winter before you tell 
your summer story, and then it is ‘“‘an 
old story,” and has to go into the waste- 
basket ; do send your letters and pictures 
promptly. In any case, let me know 
where you are—who knows but that I 
might happen to be strolling along the 
same beach or path in the woods? I re- 
member two different instances, some 
years ago, when I saw the sign of the Cor- 
ner on the beach and on the roadside, and 
afterward found who made them! 


MY VACATION LETTER 


I think I will set you an example by 
telling you of a short vacation I have 
just now taken, although none of the pic- 
tures which I snapped on my trip are yet 
ready. There was nothing remarkable 
about it at all, any of you might take the 
same or a similar one—I wish indeed 
some of you had been with me! As a 
matter of fact, however, some of you were 
with me, for it was one of the pleasantest 
things of my journey that everywhere I 
met or heard of Cornerers, or something 
connected with our Corner subjects. I 
took in a bit of the Commencement at 
Amherst College, just enough to see com- 
ing back to their alma mater many of our 
readers, some of them sixty or seventy 
years old, yet seeming very young and 
jolly ; on a side street I suddenly met the 
managing editor, who was celebrating 
some anniversary of his graduation. 

Special cars over the new trolley line 
through the beautiful “Notch” were 
crowded with alumni visiting Mt. Hol- 
yoke College—what a blessed thing it 
would have been if they could have had 
that conveyance in their time!—and more 
Cornerers were seen there at the “Ivy 
Exercises,"” which were in progress. I 
happened to be introduced to a mission- 
ary from Turkey, and when I inquired 
for the little girl of his name who wrote 
us a few years ago the nice letters about 
the Denver Dolls and the Christmas Bears, 
there she stood close beside me! On the 
trolley to Holyoke was the college minis- 


ter and his little boy, and on that wonder- 
ful trolley line from Springfield by way 
of Mt. Tom and Mountain Park to North- 
ampton I had a fine talk with one of our 
*O. F.’s” from Easthampton, who located 
for me the great farmhouse where I re- 
member sawing very hard wood on a very 
hot day to earn a little money when I was 
a ‘ Williston” schoolboy long years ago! 

Most of my trip was in Connecticut 
and I went on the trolley whenever I 
could, so as to be in the open air and see 
the grand old towns through which the 
trolley passed ; the good people whom I 
met were, as always, even more enjoy- 
able than the beautiful scenery! Once I 
varied the conveyance and took a boat 
down the Connecticut River from Hart- 
ford, and then the night watchman, who 
came from a familiar town, told me what 
places were along the shore, so that I 
could make a long-distance bow to the 
Cornerers of Wethersfield, Glastonbury, 
Portland and Middletown. 

In a hill. town in the Housatonic Valley 
I spent a delightful Sabbath and met 


other Corner people, and in two other 
towns I stopped off long enough to find 
schoolmates of very many years ago— 
how interesting to identify the youth of 
seventeen or twenty with the men and 
women of sixty or seventy! One spe- 
cially happy day I had in a country town, 
with Old Folks and children, none of 
whom I had ever seen before. But I had 
a hearty welcome in the farmhouse, to 
which a Corner‘boy had driven me in a 
pouring rain from a “flag station,’ miles 
away, and the children there who have 
often written to the Corner told about 
their studies and their work and Hop 
Brook, which in the freshet went hop- 
ping by their door! In the village—a 
most beautiful one—at the center of the 
town I found other Cornerers, and a lady 
who as the daughter of a missionary 
among the Cherokees (the Dr. Butler, 
kept so long in a Georgia penitentiary by 
the slaveholders) attended that famous 
mission school at Brainerd station on 
Missionary Ridge, and was in that ‘ em- 
igration’’ from Tennessee to the Indian 
Territory, to which the Old Folks’ col- 
umn chanced to refer last week. 

Now tastes differ, but I would rather 
have a week’s outing in the country of 
such a@ sort than a whole summer spent 
amid the fashionable and frivolous fool- 
eries of Saratoga or Narragansett Pier. 

There! I had a lot of children’s letters 
laid out to read you, and now I am sure 
the children’s room is full—look out for 
them later. 


For the Old Folks 


“THE PENSIVE DOVE” 


The hymn-desired by Mrs. M. of New 
Britain, Ct. (June 27), is supplied by 
Mrs. D., Lynn; M. B. H., New Bedford ; 
E. H. F., Assonet; A. A., Hampden, Me. ;. 
E. W. H., Strong, Me.; N. B. C., Straf- 
ford, Vt.—and the answers keep coming. 
It is variously quoted from memory, 
“from a printed clipping, pasted on the 
inside cover of a very small trunk, which 
belonged to a dear sister who died nearly 
eighty years ago,” from the “‘ Wesleyan 
Psalmist,” from ‘Zion’s Harp” (Free 
Will Baptist), from ‘Ancient Harmony - 
Revised,” and from ‘“‘The American Vo- 
calist,” being set in last named to “ Con- 
trition.”” As none of these books are 
accessible now, I copy the quaint old 
stanzas for the pleasure of the Old Folks. 
who used to hear them. 

O tell me where the dove has flown, 
To build her downy nest, 


And I will rove this world all o’er, 
To win her to my breast. 


I sought her in the grove of love, 
I knew her tender heart; 

But she had flown—the pensive dove 
Had felt the traitor’s dart. 


I sought her in the rosy bower, 
Where pleasure holds her reign, 

But fancy flies from flower to flower— 
So there I sought in vain. 


Upon ambition’s craggy hill, 
This pensive bird might stray; 

I sought her there, but vainly still— 
She never flew that way. 


Faith smiled and shed a silent tear, 
To see me search around ; 

Then whispered, “ I will tell thee where 
.The dove may yet be found. 


“ By meek Religion’s humble cot, 
She builds her downy nest; 

O seek that sweet, secluded spot, 
And win her to thy breast.” 


‘*GOOD DOBBIN” 


Asked for, June -27; supplied by 
L. B. W., Homer, N. Y., and J. E. L., 
New London, Ct., one taking it from — 
“Jingles from Mother Goose,” the other 
from ‘‘ Nursery Rhymes,” apparently by 
Jane Taylor and her sister, one of whom 
probably wrote the piece. In the Con- 
necticut farmhouse, mentioned in adjoin- 
ing column, the mother brought me the 
well-worn copy of the first named book 
once belonging to her “little Ruth,” who 
afew years ago sang, “‘I’ll away, ’llaway 
to the promised land,”’ and died, her treas- 
ured dollar going through the Corner to 
the Pomiuk Cot, which became empty 
soon after. 

Oh! — you, good Dobbin, you’ve been a long 
track, 


And have carried papa all the way on your back ; 
You shall have some fine oats, falthful Dobbin, 


indeed, 
For you’ve brought papa home to his darling with 
speed, 


The howling wind blew and the rain beat, 
And the thick mud has covered his legs and his feet, 
But yet on he galloped in spite of the rain, 

And has brought papa home to his darling again. 


The sun it was setting a long while ago, 

And papa could not see the road where he should go; 

But Dobbin kept on through the desolate 

And has brought papa home again safe to his ebiid. 
Jib a J 


Now go to the stable, the night is so raw, ~_ 

Go, Dobbin, and rest your old bones on the straw 
Don’t stand any longer out here inthe rain, 
For you’ve brought papa home to his darling again. 
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The Failure of 
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an Experiment” 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


It seems a paradox to say that the Al- 
mighty God, who sees the end from the 
beginning, tried experiments. It is start- 
ling to come on a state nent in the Bible 
that an experiment which he tried proved 
to be a failure. Yet if such a failure is 
seen to have been a step toward the ful- 
fillment.of what is now an accomplished 
purpose, it will help us to look on failures 
without despair, and to find what use may 
‘be made of them for divine ends. 

The narrative of Saul tells us that he 
was chosen by Jehovah to be a king and 
that the choice was an experiment. It 
was an attempt to meet a dissatisfaction 

of the people of Israel which could not 
be quieted under a kind of government 
which Jehovah had established and ap- 
proved. Jehovah said that in demanding 
a king they had rejected him as their 
King. Yet he told his prophet and showed 
to the people that he had appointed Saul 
to be their king. Saul had not long been 
in office when he showed that he was a 
failure. He was unfaithful to the trust 
committed to him. The prophet mourned 
for him, and Jehovah repented that he 
had made him king. Taking the story as 
it is written, what do these facts reveal 
to us of today who are trying to do the 
willof God and are hindered in our efforts, 


not only by our own mistakes, but by the ~ 


unworthiness of some whom we have 
trusted? Analyzing the story we find: 

1. The divine commission given to Is- 
wvael’s first king [1 Sam.15:1-3]. It was 
a command to exterminate a hostile tribe. 
The reason for it was given. The doing 
of it involved the honor of Jehovah. It 
was necessary to the fulfillment of a 
promise he had made ages before. It is 
useless to waste time over the fact that 
no Christian today would believe that 
such a command came to him from God. 
No one thought it cruel in Saul’s time. 
Its place in the story, so far as it is of 
value to us, is that it stands as an ex- 
plicit injunction to carry out the will of 
Jehovah, and his appointed servant so 
understood it. 

2. The self-deception of a disobedient 
man [vs. 4-9]. He obeyed a large part of 
the command. He gathered a sufficient 
army, warned a friendly tribe of his pur- 
pose so that they escaped, and completely 
wiped out the Amalekites. But when a 
city or a tribe was pronounced ‘‘devoted,”’ 
that meant its utter obliteration. To 
keep anything connected with it brought 
@ curse on him who had it. 

Saul kept King Agag to grace his 
triumph, and the choicest of the herds 
and flocks to give splendor to his religious 
services. He had won a complete victory 
and he determined to celebrate it to the 
honor of Jehovah according to his idea of 
what was most fitting. He substituted 
his own will for the will of his God. It 
seemed to him the better way. 

8. The self-deception exposed [vs. 10-23). 
The old prophet laid bare to the king his 
treachery. He first allowed him to tell 
the lie that he had told himself, “I have 
performed the commandment of Jeho- 
yah.’ Then he reviewed the king’s ap- 


* International Sunday School Lesson for July 
26. Saul Rejected as King. Text, 1 Sam. 15:1-35. 


pointment to office, his commission, his 
failure. He asked the question which for 
all time tests every one’s claim to right 
Telations with God. ‘Hath Jehovah as 
great delight in burnt offerings and sacri- 
tices, as in obeying the voice of Jehovah? 
Behold, to obey is greater than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 

4, The failure of the experiment ac- 
knowledged- [vs. 24-35], Saul acknowl- 
edged it. He confessed that as between 
the voice of Jehovah and the voice of 
the people, he had chosen to obey the 
people because he was afraid of them. 
It is charitable to believe that he was not 
the coward that hesaid he was. He was 
brave in the presence of foes. His fear 
of the people was less potent than his 
self love. 

Samuel declared the failure. The voice 
of the prophet remained true. It was the 
more emphatic because there was a sob 
init. He mourned long for Saul. 

Jehovah was moved by the failure. 
“*Tt repenteth me,” he said, ‘‘ that I have 
set up Saul to be king: for he is turned 
back from following me, and hath not 
performed my commandments.” 

Was the divine plan for the chosen 
people then a failure? Did Jehovah fail? 
If he had, we should expect to see Samuel 
again take up his office as judge, and his 
successors to continue to travel over his 
worn paths administering justice in one 
town and another. Weshould expect to 
see the Philistines taking advantage of 
the weakness of the divided tribes and 
the national development arrested for 
centuries. But if we find that the ex- 
periment was used as a stepping-stone, 
that another king was chosen with a 
wisdom learned by the people from the 
experiment, that they moved on to the 
service for mankind to which they were 
destined, and which we inherit, then the 
failure of the experiment may come to 
appear as only an incident in a great 
movement to bless the world. Then we 
may learn not to cry out in disappoint- 
ment because our plans do not succeed, 
because men whom we trusted have 
proved faithless, and because others taunt 
us that our confident expectations are 
unfulfilled. Then we will wait and work 
and pray and hope in God, saying, ‘1 
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shall yet praise him for the help of his 
countenance.” 


Oberlin is certainly maintaining its record 
as a college peculiarly friendly to the black 
race. Among its recent graduates is Carroll 
Napier Langston of St. Louis. His brother, 
John Mercer Langston, graduated in June, 
1901; Prof. Arthur D. Langston, principal of 
Dumas School, St. Louis, father of these two 
young men, graduated in 1877, and Hon. John 
M. Langston, formerly a member of Congress, 
father of Prof. A. D. Langston, in 1849. Thus 


three generations of the Langston family have 
graduated from Oberlin College, a record said 
to be without precedent in the development 
of the Negro race in America, 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


E are offering 
great bargains in 
Suits and Skirts, 

but you must act 
quickly if you wish to 
take advantage of 
them, as this sale ends 
in afew weeks. Suits 
and Skirts made to 
order (nothing ready- 
made) of the newest 
fabrics at one-third less 
than former prices. The 
materials are suitable 
for late Summer or 
Fall wear. 


Handsome Suits and 
Etamine Costumes, 
$6.67, former price 


#2 Suits reduced to 
8. Suits re- 


Ee ae reduced 


Rainy sae Walk- 
and Dressy 
Skirts in the new- 
est models, $3.34, 
former price, $5. 
$6 eerie reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts oni 
o $5. $10 Skirts reduced to $6.6 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

We thorouzhly understand the making of garments 
from measurements sent by mail because we have 
had fifteen years’ experience in doing that very 
thing. 

Orders can be filled with the greatest promptness, 
very often in three days’ time. If the garment which 
we make for you does not prove satisfactory, send it 
back promptly and we will refund your mon x: 

Catalogue, samples and Bargain List will be sent 
free by return mail. We have very few Catalogues 
left, so write at once if you wish to take advantage 
Be sure to ask for Cata- 


of these redneed prices. 
logue No 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


GOOD REASONS: — Best materials. Most 
skillfully put together, Strongest, simplest, 
easiest,evenest. Nevertears the shade, Improved 


HARTSHORN 


Shade Roller. None genuine without 
the signature 


Ghe Elgin Watch is the watch for 
those who use railroads as Well as 


for those who run them. 
Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jew elers have 


Elgin Watches. 


‘“Timemakers and Timekeepers,’ 


’ an illus- 


trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, 


ILL. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Summer Reading 


There is a tendency among us to distinguish 
between reading and summer reading, mean- 
ing by the latter the listless occupation of the 
eyes and mind in a hammock or reclining 
chair. For reading of this sort there is never 
any lack of material in the many magazines 
of the day and the stories which follow each 
other headlong from the press. No wise man 
will deny that there are times when duty 
points to just such dissipation or relaxation 
of the mind, and it is one of the good order- 
ings of the world that no one can really enjoy 
such reading unless it has a strenuous life 
behind it. 

Even for such light sumnter reading it is 
quite worth while, however, to choose strong 
and vital books. Play with weaklings is 
pretty sure to end in a yawn of disgust. 
With all the range of literature to choose 
from there is no reason why we should not 
enjoy with strong men and share their high 
spirits or their manly cheerfulness. This sur- 
vey and suggestion for summer reading nec- 
essarily confines itself to recent publications, 
but even here there is material enough for 
play as well as work. Such a book, for in- 
stance, as Quiller-Couch’s Adventures of 
Harry Revel, with its quick transitions of 
fun and interest, its high spirits and varied 
scenes, holds attention without tiring the 


mind. 
: FOR THE HAMMOOK 


Shorter stories which have the same quali- 
ties of sprightly humor and quick movement 
are A Comedy of Conscience by Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, Owen Wister’s Philosophy 4, and 
the last book we are to have from Stockton’s 
hand, The Captain’s Toll-Gate. Josephine H. 
Nicholls in Bayou Triste draws upon the 
humors of Negro life with an element of 
pathos added, which heightens the effect. 
To this class of books in which humor and 
pathos walk hand in hand, must be added the 
popular Lovey Mary of Mrs. Alice Hegan 
Rice. Quite by itself, with a quaint humor 
of its own but not much variety of key, is the 
suecessful Scotch Wee Macgreegor, by J. J. 
Bell, which has also for American ears the 
sting and flavor of a strange dialect. 

There are times when we desire pure narra- 
tive—the sert of thing which attracts listeners 
to the circle of the professional story-teller 
in an Oriental city. A few such books the 
season has given us, books which please by 
simplicity of aim and skill of pure narrative 
art. They are not overloaded with labored 
pictures of famous men ill fitted to the tale— 
as is the case with so many of the historical 
novels of the day. Some of them live in the 
realm of pure fantasy and refresh us by their 
distance from the weary world we know. 
Such is The Winning of Sarenne, by St. Clair 
Beall, in which arms clash and plots and 
counter plots go on in a pleasant and exciting 
dream, and The Foray of the ‘* Hendrik 
Hudson,” by Frank M. Saville, which names 
familiar geographical names but only as 
eounters for its game in an imaginary world. 
Such is Joseph A. Altsheler’s Before the 
Dawn, a pure adventure story of the Revo- 
lation, in which we meet no famous man but 
live contentedly amid the deeds of the book’s 
heroes. 


FOR MORE AMBITIOUS HOURS 


Of more serious stories there is no lack— 
the average novelist nowadays is too serious 
to be genial, much less jovial. Good stories 
for incident, character drawing and provoca- 
tion of thought are A. 8. Hardy’s His Daugh- 
ter First; Lynn Robey Meakin’s Adam Rush; 
The Legatee, by Alice Prescott Smith; The 
Mannerings, by Alice Brown; The People 
of the Whirlpool by the Commuter's Wife, 
and President Beach’s Annie Laurie Mine— 


if any of our readers missed it in its serial 
production in ourcolumns. + 

Bradley Gilman’s Ronald Carnaquay is 
a satire upon modern commercial church 
life, George C. Cook’s Roderick Taliaferro 
joins Mexican history with a delightful and 
unusual abandon of romantic love, Charles 
Egbert Craddock takes us among the savages 
before the Revolution in her Spectre of Power 
and contrasts Frenchman, Indian and Scotch- 
man in their adventures in the forests; while 
Mrs, Banks has given us a delightful suc- 
cessor to her delightful Oldfield in Round An- 
vil Rock. 

More serious, because dealing more largely 
with the mysteries of the soul, a little group 
of books stands by itself, to be read by those 
who like a touch of tragedy in their summer 
entertainment. One of the most rewarding 
of these is Hidden Manna, by A. J. Dawson, 
the story of life in the unknown places of 
Morocco, full of powerful pictures and alive 
with human passion. In his second book, 
The Lions of the Lerd, Mr. Harry Leon Wil- 
son has secured greater unity, and in his 
study of the Mormon migration and life from 
the inside has made a powerful and dramatic 
story with a touch of humor to relieve its 
shadows of fanaticism and remorse. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, in Lady Rose’s Daughter, 
puts before us the struggles of a soul ina 
story which alternately repels and holds the 
reader. In The River, Eden Phillpotts has 
shown us the tragedy of human life in the 
scenery of the Devonshire moorland, with a 
vivid power and sympathy which hold the 
reader in its grip to the end. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


It is doubtful whether many of us read out- 
door books outdoors. For that very reason it 
is well to choose some story which has the out- 
door atmosphere. And it will not be amiss 
to recall to the reader one of the best outdoor 
stories America has produced, which comes 
this spring in a new form, a book for boys 
which is just the book for grown-up boys and 
girls, Charles Major’s Bears of Blue River. 
Another book full of the spirit of nature and 
combining with it the charm of autobiography 
is the notable Story of a Bird Lover by William 
E. D. Scott. These two, with the addition of 
A. Basil Lubbock’s Round the Horn Before 
the Mast, the true picture of a sailor’s life, 
would make a little group of vital books 
which might hold their interest even in the 
competition of nature itself. The reader who 
loves contemplative essays might add James 
Buckham’s Where Town and Country Meet, 
while the amateur botanist will wish to have 
Parkhurst’s Trees, Shrubs and Vines of the 
Northeastern United States to aid his re- 


searches, 
BIOGRAPHY 


Notable biographies offer delightful human 
companionship even in the quietest places. 
The Life and Letters of Brooke Foss West- 
cott is a full story of one of the greatest Eng- 
lish Christians of our time. The Wesley 
celebration has brought out a good popular 
biography in John Wesley and Methodism, 
by a Methodist preacher; and The Heart of 
John Wesley’s Journal which gives us his own 
view of lifeand work. The long life of Queen 
Victoria is ably and impartially sketched in 
Sidney Lee’s Qaeen Victoria, a Biography, but 
the reader should get, if possible, the first and 
unamended edition which contains facts and 
criticisms suppressed in later editions. Helen 
Keller’s autobiography, the Life of William 
Ellery Channing by J. W. Chadwick, The 
Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife, in which Mrs. 
Waddington gives us charming glimpses of 
court pageants as seen by keen American 
eyes. Finally Chesterton’s Study of Robert 
Browning In the English Men of Letters’ 


Series contains much suggestive criticism and 


humor. 
FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE 


Two books on foreign missions stand out 
among the publications of the spring, Frank 
H. L. Paton’s Lomai of Lenakel, the story 
of the work for Christ on an island of the 
New Hebrides and Dr. John Ross’s Mission 
Methods in Manchuria, the story of one of the 
most successful and strategic missions of mod- 
ern times. If one desires to study home ques- 
tions, he may find the battle for good in the 
city set forth in Jacob A. Rilis’s Battle with 
the Slum; and he should not fail to read Pro- 
fessor Du Bois’s The Souls of Black Folk, 
with its pictures of life “‘ behind the veil.” 

In a final group for thoughtful people we 
may put The Meaning of Pictures by John 
C. Van Dyke, John Burroughs’s suggestive 
Literary Values, James Denney’s The Place 
of Christ’s Death, a much needed and much 
honored book in recent thinking; and the 
beautiful translation of Charles Wagner’s 
The Better Way, which belongs in a little 
group of the great devotional books of the 
time. 

These are but selections from an overflow- 
ing list. No one can pretend to know all the 
books of his time, but in those which have 
been mentioned the summer reader, whether 
he asks mere entertainment, or the better 
profit which comes from undistracted and 
careful reading, will find his pleasure and 
reward. 


RELIGION 


The Keys of the in by Rev. R. J. 
ee te de pp. 121. £ Revell Co. 50 cents 


Pint of the highest quality. The spir- 
itual and intellectual gifts which have made 
Mr. Campbell a religious leader for two conti- 
nents are plainly visible in them. There is 
clarity of thought which lends itself joyfully 
to spiritual sympathy and insight. They cen- 
ter in Christ and their appeal leads always 
toward a personal relationtohim. The reader 
will feel the charm of personality in the 
speaker, but he will lay down the book with a 
keener sense of the importance of his mes- 
sage. 

The Child’s Religious Life, by Rey. William 
G. Koons. pp. 270. Eaton & Mains. $1.00, 
Mr. Koons is a Methodist minister of consery- 
ative temper who has read and digested much 
of the recent literature on child study and 
succeeded in producing a plain, sensible and 
enlightening book for amateurs in work with 
the young. He does not advocate radical 
changes of method in religious nurture, but 
shows how more naturalness may be mani- 
fested in the use of present plans. The key- 
note of the book is his demand: “ Never try 
to take the ‘ boy’ out of a boy to make hima 

Christian.” 
tories from t 1 by L. T. 
8 es fro he g d, i. ae y =: 


Meade. p. 409. 
ported. $2.50 eu 


Eve, Abraham, Moses, Joshua, David, Solo- 
mon, Esther and other great personages of the 
Bible tell these stories in the first person as 
connected with their own experience. The 
author’s imagination is well restrained and 
guided, and the sketches follow fairly 
the Biblical path. It requires a = deal 
courage to impersonate such actors 

and David, and one feels that they think 
talk more like Englishmen than like Hebrews. 
The illustrations are of varying value. 

The Power of God un 


to 8 \ 
> Warfield, D.D., LL. D. te re ircemnineer 
Press, Philadel Iphia. 7 76 cents net. 


it 


Seminary, where they were preached. They 
are both thoughtful and simple. The book 
has a portrait of Professor Warfield for fron- 
tisplece. 

OOO rank a Weel Louls A. Banks, D.D., 
Dri Banks {is an entertaining story-teller and 
gleans from mythology, history, newspaper, 
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observation—from all sources for illustrations 
in these thirty-one sermons. But we would 
not advise other preachers to attempt to make 
use of this material for their sermons. 

es ; ay eee: bY W.K. Roberts. pp. 330 
The chief interest in this book is as a liter- 
ary curiosity. It seems to stand for a theos- 
ophy which teaches the essentially evil na- 
ture of matter and the divine origin of souls, 
who are purified by being taken to heaven and 
then reincarnated. Those who would inquire 
after “‘the prenatal career of the ego” and 
revelin “the homilies of the star spirits ” may 
find here something further to confuse their 
imaginations. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Autobiography of Joseph Le Conte, ed- 
ited by William Dallam Armes. pp. 337. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


Autobiography is always interesting, but this 
is an unusual and more than commonly 
charming example. It was written for family 
use, and the editor has wisely left the inti- 
macy of tone. Professor Le Conte was so 
delightful and individual a personality and 
tells his tale with so easy an interest, which, 
however, never becomes egotistic, that we can 
all be grateful for the opportunity of sharing 
his self-revelations. The pictures of the Con- 
gregational colony at Midway in Georgia, of 
plantation life, of Cambridge in the days of 
Agassiz, of the war and of California are of 
great historic as well as personal value. 

feo, Everywiere Pus Oo. Wor Yok 41.0: 
Such a book as this disarms criticism. It 
Tepresents, indeed, in its brief selection of 
hymns nothing like the high watermark of 
the author’s poetical production, and there 
is a morbid touch in the thanks for blindness 
with which the book opens. But the main 
thing is the self-revelation of a'singularly in- 
teresting personality and the record of a life 
which has been honored with wide usefulness 
and which has touched many hearts by its 
courage and its gift of song. There are also 
descriptions of vanished stages of national 
life and of great men and women, one of the 
most interesting being that of ex-President 
Cleveland in his youth. The book is sold for 
the support of Mrs. Van Alstyne and will ap- 
peal to a multitude of readers. 

The Life of Erasmus, by Ernest F. H. Capey. 

pp. 226, EB. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 net. 
This little biography not only admirably pre- 
sents a great career, but interprets the rela- 
tion of literature to life. The humanist and 
man is sketched as well as the churchman 
and reformer. The discussion of his attitude 
towards the Lutheran movement, necessarily 
invelving a consideration of his moral char- 
acter, is sane and sober. His constitutional 
timidity and unheroic pose under attack, his 
intense self-regard and attempt to fix his own 
destiny are all intelligently viewed. The vol- 
ume is attractively illustrated. 


FICTION 


Gueeeie Shapes, by William Dean How- 
e pp. 219. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


There is a realism of realities, and it is this 
which lends distinction to these three stories. 
Mr. Howells’ art in “seeing things as they 
are,” with flesh and blood simplicity and 
naturalness, is seen at its best, for it dis- 
closes here his strong spiritual bent. Noth- 
ing could be truer to human nature, as we 
know it today, or as we idealize it beneath 
all appearances, than the interpretations of 
the larger scenes of life, marriage and death. 
The mystical quality of the book is height- 
ened by the author’s power in elothing the 
deepest human feelings with commonplace 
situations, a truth which he states himself in 
his greatest passage, “‘ For this life at least, 
the spiritual is inextricably trammeled with 
the material.” 

. 2 Winston Church- 

aes Boogenng Blopam es By wan 

A jolly, brief story drawn from materials 
gathered while Mr. Churchill was in the 
navy. The scene is in Madeira and Mr. Kee- 
gan’s executive ability enlists the reader’s 
admiration from the start. There are illus- 
trations and a good portrait of the author. 


The Modern by Alice Duer Miller. 
pp. 278. Chas. rs Sons. $1.50. 
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It is a sad commentary on the modern depend- 
ence upon money when, even in a novel, a 
beautiful girl refuses an acknowledged genius 
who has a capital of $60,000 simply because 
“she could better go without his love than 
drag it through the wear and tear of poverty.” 
Upon her engagement to a millionaire, for 
whom she cares nothing, she writes to her 
discarded lover the assurance that she still 
loves him devotedly. The book is brilliant, 
full of terse sentences and quotable passages, 
with clearly-drawn characters and conversa- 
tion which is usiformly clever—too bright and 
epigrammatic, indeed, to be natural. 

The Spoils of Empire, by Francis Newton 

Thorpe. pp. 421. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
A historical novel of much interest, relating 
to the fall of the Aztec empire in Mexico and 
contemporaneous events in Spain. The au- 
ther has the story-teller’s gift, and even 
though he pauses rather too often for re- 
flective comment, he not only holds the at- 
tention but gives a clear mental picture of 
the thrilling scenes he describes. Especially 
commendable is his restraint from affectation 
of learning. 

The Coming of Caroline, by Mary E. Q. Brush. 

pp.128. Am. Tract Soc. 650 cents. 
Caroline is a little chiid whose coming brings 
new spiritual impulses into a desolate home. 
The spirit is Christian, the incidents are well 
managed, the simple plot comes to an inter- 
esting climax. 

Life’s Common Way, by Annie Eliot Trumbull. 

pp. 420. A.S, Barnes & Co. $1.50. 
A study of various types of unhappy mar- 
riage, of philanthropy and business and the 
“new woman.” So formidable a list of 
themes would indicate rather heavy read- 
ing, but the book has bright dialogue and 
interesting episodes, and is provocative of 
thought—sometimes as to what the author 
means, sometimes as to whether her observa- 
tion is true, and sometimes as to what one can 
do about it all. 

The Dawn of the New Era, by Abbie Daniels 

Mason. pp.140. J.H. West Co. 75 cents. 
The “new era” consists in denying sin, in 
putting quotation marks about ‘‘ disease,” and 
in calling God Truth, or Power, or Strength, 
or some other abstract term. By this process 
the hero is roused from gloom and despair 
and made a bringer of life and hope to his 
fellows. 

EDUCATION 


General History of Commerce, by William C. 
Webster, Ph. D. pp. 526, Ginn & Co. 
The significance of this book lies quite as 
much in its existence as inits contents. Qual- 
ified teachers, authors and intelligent and far- 
seeing publishers have co-operated to make a 
text-book which will fit students for intelli- 
gent careers in industry and trade. It is as 
interesting as a novel and as suitable reading 
for intelligent adults as it is an excellent text- 
book for pupils. Professor Webster is profes- 
sor of economic history in the University of 
New York. 
ce, by John N. Til- 
Be oa eya “Alport Olstke: BP. 145. Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. $1.25. 
The new edition of Dr. Tilden’s well known 
and useful text-book has the co-operation of 
Albert Clarke, late president of the United 
States Industrial Commission. It is intended 
for academies, high schools and business col- 
leges, and its admirable maps and pages of 
statistics and description have been carefully 
brought down to date. 
The Sciences, by E.S. Holden. pp. 224. Ginn 
&Co. 50 cents. 
A reading-book of astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry, physiography and meteorology intended 
to introduce children to direct observation 
and experiment. It is wonderfully interest- 
ing and practical and is well illustrated. 
i Py rrill, S. B. * 
Bae Rat ook 0077 asus. " 
An introduction to the study of zodlogy in- 
tended for secondary schools and academies. 
It contains full and careful directions for lab- 
oratory work on typical forms which are eas- 
ily procurable. 


ical Science, by J. H. 

Se one pr 138, EB Dutton & Co. 
60 cents net. 

By an English teacher, dealing with physics. 

The plan involves progressive observation 

and experiment. Directions are carefully 
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minute both for teacher and scholar. It isa 
serious working manual or introduction to 
scientific work. 

Th i 

oe Sm Sg ann? a hy MoT de cae: 
A school reader describing in an interesting 
way the Spanish conquest of Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia, the life of the Indian tribes with 
some of their mythological stories and the 
history of California before the American 
occupation. The book.is well illustrated and 
will prove entertaining as well as instructive. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Gnadensee, the Lake of Grace, by Edward 

O. Dyer. pp. 293. Pilgrim Press. $1.50, 
Mr. Dyer has deeply felt and succeeds admir- 
ably in imparting the peculiar charm of one of 
the most beautiful of New England neighbor- 
hoods, the mountainous northwest corner of 
Connecticut with its silver lakes. The eight- 
eenth century mission station of the Mora- 
vians among the Indians on the “ Lake of 
Grace” affords a thread of romantic interest 
and he wanders as far afield as the central 
home of the Moravian brethren in Bethle- 
hem, Penn. Those who love natural beauty 
with its accompaniment and interpretation 
in human interest will enjoy their excursions 
with the author in the fields of history and 
poetry and in the woods of his own beautiful 
neighborhood. The book has interesting illus- 
trations and is beautifully made. 


If Not the Saloon, What ?—By Rev. James 
E. Freeman. pp. 117. Baker and Taylor Co., 
New York. 50 cents net. 


Belor gs; to the category of modern temperance 
publications which, while yielding nothing 
in its appreciation of the perils of the liquor 
traffic, do not content themselves with denun- 
ciation and are not satisfied to reaffirm that 
the only way out is by the method of wholesale 
prohibition. Instead, it endeavors to face 
the facts as they are and to suggest methods 
that are both immediately practicable and 
must ultimately lead to a solution of the 
problem. Here the method of substitution 
is urged. Its possibilities are illustrated by 
a description of the work of the well-known 
Hollywood Inn in Yonkers, N. Y., of which 
the author has been in charge from the begin- 
ning. The book closes with helpful sug- 
gestions for the inauguration of a similar 
work in other places. 
A Fight for the City, by Alfred Hodder. pp. 
246. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
District Attorney Jerome has been fortunate 
in having as a Boswell a cultured and loyal 
friend like Mr. Hodder. This book describes 
the inner side of the fight against crime, 
venality and Tammanyism which Mr. Jerome 
fought before his election, and which he has 
carried on since. It is caustic in its criticism 
of present day ascetic Puritanism, so far as it 
is a barrier to tactics which the writer deems 
necessary in carrying out reform policies in 
a city as complex racially and industrially as 
New York. It also has much to say of Anglo- 
Saxon hypocrisy and love of the “administra- 
tive lie,” both of which Mr. Jerome is said to 
hate. 
i t of the Far Kast, 
a Robert Ee Lewis. pp. 249. F. H. Revell Co. 
1.00 net. 
re authoritative account of educational prog- 
ress in Japan and a delightfully sympathetic 
study of China’s literati in the light of the 
new education. This combination of inter- 
national public document, traveler’s wonder 
book, and triumphant vindication of missions 
commands the attention of many classes of 
readers in many parts of the world. Mr. 
Lewis is one of the ablest representatives 
of the Y. M. C. A. in Asia. 
. S. Street. 
het Patton Boo “Bonet, 
Valuable essays hitherto published in various 
magazines. In a graceful style the author 
treats of London life and various aspects of 
English letters. Humor, insight, literary 
taste combine to make the book well worth 
reading. 
A Prairie Winter, by an Illinois Girl. pp. 164. 
Outlook Co. $1.00 net. 
Pleasant fragments from a girl’s diary—one 
who loves nature and is fortunate enough to 
live on a farm. The pageant of the season 
passes before us in her words. A slight but 
genial book and good reading. 


pp. 309. 
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A Broadside of Summer Arrangements 


Where Pastors Seek Recreation. 


Boston 


Old South. Dr. Gordon will spend the summer 
in the White Mountains, most of the time at the 
Profile House. The pulpit will be supplied by the 
assistant pastor, Rev. A. E. Cross, who preached so 
acceptably last season. Evening services and Sun- 
day school will be discontinued. 

Mt. Vernon congregation, in accordance with 
time honored custom, will worship with the Old 
South. Dr. Herrick will preach at Mt. Vernon the 
last three Sundays in September. 

Central discontinues all services throughout the 
summer. 

Park Street. Dr. Withrow spends July at Bass 
Rocks. Supplies will be: July 19, 26, Drs, Edwin 
Keigwin and A. H. Plumb; Aug. 2, 9, Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, Rev. E. H. Rudd; Sept. 6, Dr. S. L. 
Loomis. Edifice will close the latter part of 
August for cleaning. 

Shawmut. Morning supplies will be: July 19, 


” Rev. Annis F. Eastman; July 26—Aug. 30, Drs. 


H. A. Stimson, W. E. Barton, F. T. Bayley. En- 
deavor Society has charge of evening services in 
August. 

Union. Dr. Loomis will spend the summer at 
Cape Cod and in Maine. Sunday evening services 
only will be kept up. 

Berkeley Temple, Mr. Kelsey will spend the last 
half of July in Windham, Ct. Supplies: July 19, 
26, Rev. Hugh Pedley, Rev. W. B. Greene; Aug. 
2-30, Rev. Messrs. J. G. Miller, E. N. Hardy, W.S. 
Kelsey, H. O. Hannum, P. A. Bradford; Sept. 6, 
Rey. H. A. Barker. 

Phillips. Mr. Dinsmore goes to the Berkshires 
and the church unites with St. John’s M. E, The 
Sunday school will close during August. 

Baker. Rey. J, C. Young summers in Oakland, 
Me. 

Swedish. Rey. August Erikson will spend a 
week or two in Northfield, Mass., but supplies his 
own pulpit throughout the season. 

St. Mark. Rey. 8. A. Brown will rest in that 
popular seaside resort, Boston. 

Seamen's. Captain Ni:kerson, being “‘ somewhat 
under the weather,” has been ‘granted three 
months’ vacation for repairs.” He spends July at 
Asbury Grove and August at Chatham Beach, yet 
manages to supply his pulpit part of the time. 

Alliston. Mr. Haarvig rests at Camden, Me. Sup- 
plies, Aug. 9-30; Rey. Messrs, W. A. Hadley, H. A. 
Stevens, O. L. Kloss, Dr. J. F. Cowan. Evening 
service will be omitted. 

Trinity (Neponset). Rey. P. B. Davis goes to 
Vermont and Maine. Rey. C. L. D. Younkin sup- 
plies July 19. 

Brighton. Mr. Knight stays at home and preaches 
in his own pulpit throughout the summer. Sunday 
school and prayer meeting will be discontinued 
through August. 

Faneuil, Rey. A. H. Mulnix goes to Randolph» 
N. H., and the church will close in August. 


CHARLESTOWN 


First and Winthrop (Cong’l) and Trinity (M. E.) 
unite during July and August. July 19, morning 
service will be held at First Parish and evening at 
Trinity ; July 26—Aug. 9, at Winthrop in the morn- 
ing and Trinity in the evening; 16-30, morning at 
Trinity, evening at Winthrop. Preachers: July 19, 
Rev. J. G. Nichols; July 26—Aug. 2, Dr. E. R. 
Thorndike; 9, Rev. W. H. Rollins (C. E. in even- 
ing); 16-30, Rev. F. H. Knight, Dr. P. T. Stamford, 
Dr. W. 8. Forbush. Mr. McQueen summers in the 
sunny South—Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee—study- 
ing child labor and convict labor. Dr. Forbush’s 
summer home is at Canaan Street, N.H. He will 
lecture at Chautauqua and do other things. 


DORCHESTER 


Pilgrim. Dr. Allbright rests at Brightwood Camp, 
Big Moose, Adirondacks. The church, as hereto- 
fore, holds union services with Baptists and Metb- 
odists. Aug. 2 and 23 they will be at Pilgrim 
Church, with Dr. F. T. Bayley and Rey. F. B, Kel- 
logg 48 preachers. Sunday school closes and 
churches hold union prayer meeting. 

Central. Mr. Filot goes to East Jaffrey, N. H. 
Supplies: July 5-26, Rev. Samuel Freuder, Rey, 
J.G. Robertson, Mr, L. G. Davis, Rey. F. L. Luce. 
A unlon ©. E, meeting replaces the regular prayer 
meeting. 

Harvard. Mr. Beale divides his vacation be- 


* Uniess specified, it will be understood that reg- 
ular services continue. 


tween Buzzard’s Bay, Mass., and Boothbay Har- 
bor, Me. The evening service closed with June 
and no services will be held in August. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 


Central. Dr. Morgan goes to Lake Bomoseen, 
Vt. The church worships with the Baptists through 
July, and they return the visit in August. . The Sun- 
day school will close. 


ROXBURY 


Eliot. Mr. Rhoades will travel in England and 
Holland. Rey. N. F- Van Horsen will be resident 
supply, acting as pastor. The evening preaching 
service will be replaced by a prayer meeting. 

Immanuel. Dr. Beale goes to Boothbay Harbor, 
Me., and all services will close through August. 

Highland. Mr, Campbell, as usual, rests at South- 
west Harbor, Mt. Desert. Supplies: Aug. 9-23, 
Dr. J. E. Tuttle, Rev. D. W. Waldron, Rev. R. M. 
Higgins. 

South Evangelical. | Dr. Merrick spends his va- 
cation at home. Rev. Perrin B. Fisk will supply 
Sunday mornings, Aug. 2-16. The next three Sun- 
days the church will worship with the Methodists. 
Evening service, Sunday school and prayer meeting 
will be suspended. 

Walnut Avenue. Dr. Plumb will remain at home 
or within call. The assistant pastor, Mr. E. W. 
Snow, will supply. Evening service will be sus- 
pended. 


The Suburbs 


ARLINGTON 


Pleasant Street. Mr. Bushnell expects to go, as 
last year, to Long Lake, Adirondacks. The church 
closes during August. 

Park Avenue. Mr. Taylor spends part of his 
holiday at East Jaffrey, N. H., though he will 
preach to his own people Aug. 2, Prayer meeting 
is discontinued through August. 


AUBURNDALE 


Mr. Southgate will spend his rest time mainly at 
the seashore. Supplies: July 26—Aug. 30, Rev. 
Messrs. S. W. Dike, D. D., Horace Dutton, J. F. 
Cowan, D. D., F. N. Peloubet, D. D., A. W. Kelley, 


W. E. Strong. 
BRAINTREE 


First, Rey. F. W. Burrows goes canoeing in the 
North woods, The evening service will be some- 
what modified. 

BROOKLINE 


Harvard. Dr. Thomas, as usual, summers in 
England. Rev. O. D. Sewall, assistant pastor, will 
supply. Evening service and prayer meeting will 
be omitted. 

CAMBRIDGE 


First Evangelical. This pastorless church enter- 
tains the Methodists during July and Aug. 2, the 
order being reversed during the rest of the month. 
Supplies: July 19, 26, Rey. A. M. dyde; Aug. 2. 
Rey. C. H. Pope. 

North Avenne. Mr. Evans goes to Intervale, 
N. H. Morning supplies: July 19—Aug. 23, Rev. 
Messrs. G. E. Hall, D. D., Rev. L. W. Bacon, D. D.; 
S. G. Barnes, Ph. D., W. S. Beard, W. E. Strong. 
Evening service will be suspended. 


Hope. Rey. R.B. Grover spends his vacation at 
Amherst, 
CHELSEA 


First and Central, both pastorless, unite, both 
worshiping in the edifice of First Church during 
July and in Central’s during the last four Sundays 
of August and the first in September. Dr. Edward 
Anderson, acting pastor of the latter church, is in 
Labrador. Its Sunday school will be closed. 

Third. Rev. A. P. Pratt will be on the Maine 
coast July 16—Sept. 10. Supplies: Dr. A. H. Plumb, 
Rey. Messrs, W. S. Eaton, H. W. Stebbins, M. H. 
Turk, 8. P. Cook, A. H. Wheelock. 


DEDHAM 


Rey. E. H. Rudd has a farm at Richmond, in the 
Berkshires, where he will devote himself to the 
study of religious movements in Papal Europe. 
Supplies, Aug, 2-30; Drs. T. P. Sawin and L. A. 
Hallock ; Rey. Messrs. E. E. Keedy, W. B. Seabury, 
A. H. Wheelock. No Sunday school in August, 


EVERETT 


First. Rey. W. I. Sweet will divide his time be- 
tween New Durham Ridge, N. H., and York Beach, 


_plying the pulpit. A union of 0. E 


Their Pulpit Supplies * 


7 


Me. During July, the chureh worships with the 

Methodists, Mr. Sweet preaching; and the arrange- 
ment is reversed in August, Rey. J. J. Jones occu- 
pying the Congregational pulpit. 


HYDE PARK 


The Congregational, Methodist, Baptist and Pres- 
byterian churches unite during July and August. 
Each church maintains its own Sunday school and 
prayer meeting. Each pastor preaches two Sab- 
baths and is pastor of all the churches during these 
two weeks. These union services are widely ad- 
vertised and large, enthusiastic audiences are 
secured, both morning and evening. 


LEXINGTON 


Hancock: Rev. C. F. Carter spends part of his 
vacation in northern Vermont. For four weeks, be- 
ginning July 12, Hancock Cburch unites with the 
Unitarian church, Rey. C. A. Staples preaching two 
Sundays and Rey. C. F. Carter, the other two. The 
last four Sundays of August the united congrega- 
tions meet in Hancock Chureh, This arrangemeot 
has been followed for two seasons with marked 
appreciation on the part of the community. Rey. 
F. E. Dewhurst supplies Aug. 30, The evening 
service of Hancock Church is in charge of the 
Young People’s Society. Sunday school and prayer 
meetings are omitted. 


4 


LYNN 


First. Rey. G. W. Owen has just arrived on the 
field and proposes to continue all services. A union 
meeting of church and C. E. is planned for Sunday 
evenings. 

Central. Rey. C. F. Weeden will visit England, 
Scotland and Ireland, preaching at Greenfield 
Church, Bradford, Eng., during August. The Brad- 
ford pastor, Rey. T. R. Williams, will supply Cen- 
tral Church Aug. 16—Sept.6. Chureh and ©. E. 
unite in evening service. ; 

North never closes. It holds a joint service with 
the Endeayorers this year, Sunday evenings. Rev. 
A.J. Covell will probably go the Maine coast or the 
White Mountains. 

’ MALDEN 


First. Dr. French will spend part of his vacation 
in the West, the rest in New Hampshire. Among 
the supplies are: Aug. 2, Dr. Elijah Horr; 23, Dr. 
W.E. Barton. 

Maplewood. Dr. Macfarland will be in Europe 
until Oct. 4, preaching five Sundays in London, 
Supplies: July 19—Sept. 6, Rev. James Elvin; 
Sept. 13-27, Rev. H. A. Bridgman, Rey. Joshua 
Coit, Prof. J. H. Ropes. Evening service will be 
held at the Branch Chapel. 


MEDFORD 


Mystic. Dr. Horr will spend most of his vacation 
at Thousand Islands. Union services will be held 
with Baptists and Methodists for six weeks, each 
supplying two Sundays. Church closed and prayer 
meeting discontinued through August, and Sunday 
school suspended during July and August. No 
evening service. 

Union. Rey. Isaac Pierson will spend his vaca- 
tion mainly at home, he, with other clei sup- 


seryice will be held Sunday evenings. _ 

Harvard Avenue (West Medford). Rey. J. V. 
Clancy goes to Napanee, Ont. The church unites 
with Baptists and Methodists for six weeks, each 
pastor being responsible for two Sundays. Chureb 
will be closed Aug. 2—Sept. 6. 4 


MELROSE 


Endeavor service only will be held 
ings. Morning supplies: Aug. 2-16, Rey. Messrs. 
G. A. Tewksbury, D. W. Waldron, H. a heed 
23, 30, Dr. J. C. Antliff. 


MILTON > 
First will hold no mabinercr wt 
NEWTON 


First. Rey. E. M. Noyes goes to” 
Vt., and the Maine coast, The chureh unites with 
Baptists and Methodists for nine weeks, 
chureh providing preacher, ushers, F 
three Sundays. Preachers will be: July 
Dr. E, D. Burr, Rev. BE. M. Noyes, Pres, C. 
D. D., Rev. A. F. Pierce, Ph. D.; Aug. 


R. T. Flewellyn. eS . ps pi 
has a summer home 


, +e 
nad 


Eliot, Dr. W. H. 
Harwichport and will also visit the Maine woods, 


we 
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Supplies: July 19—Aug. 30: Prof. E. C. Moore, 
D. D., Drs. F. T. Bayley, H. P. Dewey, W. E. Bar- 
ton; Rey. B. M. Nyce; Drs. H: J. Patrick and 
N. M. Waters. No Sunday school and no evening 
service except union meetings with other young 
Feople’s societies. 

West Newton unites with Baptists and Unitarians 
July 26—Aug. 30, services being held in each edifice 
two Sundays. Supplies: July 19—Aug. 30; Prof. 
-J. W. Platner, Pres. D. W. Faunce, D.D., Rev. L. 
L. Potter, Dr. H. J. Patrick, Rev. Messrs. G. H. 
Cate, Albert Lazenby, John Snyder. Mr. Prudden 
will vary farming with golf at Camden, Me. No 
Sunday school or evening service. 

Newtonville. Dr. O.S. Davis will spend his vaca- 
tion around Boston, preaching through July. The 
house will be closed through August, while church 
unites with Methodists. No Sunday school July 1— 
Sept. 13 and no evening service. 

Highlands. Dr. Smart is in England. Dr. C. R. 
Seymour supplies in July and Dr. O. S. Dayis in 
August. Prayer meeting suspended and evening 
#ervice consists of monthly vespers. 


QUINCY 


Bethany. Rey. E.N. Hardy goes to his summer 
home at Nelson, N. H. Supplies: July 19, Rey. 
F. B. Noyes; Aug. 2-23, Rev. Messrs. A. W. Bailey, 
W.S. Kelsey, Isaac Clark, D. D., D. W. Waldron. 

Finnish. Rey. K. F. Henrikson will spend the 
summer at home, supplying his own pulpit and 
preparing to start a theological seminary in 
the fall. The church holds three evening services 
each week. 

REVERE 


First. Rey. W.8. Eaton spends part of his vaca- 
tion in the Boston Public Library. Dr. R.C. Hough- 
ton supplies in July and the pastor in August. 

Beachmont, Rey. A. A. Stockdale will visit his 
old homes in Indiana and Ohio. Mr. W. B. Oliver 
of the Boston Y. M.C. A. will supply during August. 


SAUGUS 


Rey. J. C. Labaree goes to Intervale, N. H. Rev. 
8. T. Kidder, a former pastor, is expected to supply 
part of the time. 

SOMERVILLE 


First. Rey. W.S. Thompson will visit both Penn- 
Sylvania and Vermont. The church will hold union 
services with the East Somerville Baptist. There 
will be no evening service. 

Prospect Gill, Rey. R. G. Woodbridge will spend 
his vacation in the White Mountains. The first 
three Sundays in August union service will be held. 
Rey. R. W. Wallace will preach Aug. 23 and Rev. 
Sampson Nicholls Aug. 30, Endeavor meeting 
Sunday evenings. 

Winter Hill. Rey. CO. L. Noyes spends his vaca- 
tion in New Hampshire. The church will close 
during August: 

Broadway. Rey. H. H. Leavitt goes to Mt. De- 
sert. Supplies: Aug. 16,30 and Sept. 6, Rev. R. W. 
Wallace; Aug. 23, Rev. W. P. Landers. 

Highland. Rey. G.S. Anderson, accompanied by 
H. W. Lambert, the singing evangelist, will make 
an extended evangelistic tour through Eastern Can- 
ada. Rey. A. N. Ward will preach July 26. The 
church will unite with the Baptists Aug. 23 and 30. 


" SWAMPSCOTT 


Rey. D. E. Burtner has taken most of his vaca- 
tion, but expects to be at Northfield Aug. 3-15. 
Rey. G. A. Jackson will probably supply Aug. 9. 
The evening service is a union one at the beach. 


WALTHAM 


Trinitarian. Rey. C. E. Harrington recuperates 
at bis summer cottage, “ Idledays,” in Hopkinton, 
N.H. The evening service will be susper ded. 

Swedish. Bey. P. Lindstrom will supply his own 
pulpit. The Sunday school will have a month’s 


vacation. 
WATERTOWN 


While Rey. E. C. Porter rests at Brant Rock, 
Mass., and Campton, N. H., these brethren will sup- 
ply: July 26—Aug. 30, Rev. Messrs. H, E. Barnes, 


Produces Strength for Work. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate perfects digestion, 
ealms and strengthens the nerves, induces restful 
sleep and builds up the general health. A whole- 
some tonic. 


oe [p 


HURCH 
ARPETS prices. ess 


D.D., E. E. Davidson, J. W. Ballantyne, G. A. 
Tewksbury, Jas. MacIntosh, F. B. Lyman, 


WEYMOUTH 


First. Rey. K. J. Haughton will spend August 
at St. John, N. B. Rey. E. L. Hunt (director 
Bunker Hill Boys’ Club, Charlestown) will preach 
Aug 2. The other four Sundays the church will 
be closed. Sunday school will be discontinued, but 
the deacons will conduct an evening service. 

Pilgrim (North Weymouth). Rev. T. H. Vincent 
spends July at Meriden and Rocky Hill, Ct. Mean- 
while the church will be closed, reopening Aug. 1, 
to minister to the needs of the summer population. 

East. Rey. E L. Bradford will spend six weeks 
at Birch Island, Lake Winnipisaukee, the church 
closing two Sundays in August. 

Union (South Weymouth). This pastorless church 
will close its house during August. Sunday school 
and evening service will probably be omitted. 


WOBURN 


First. While Dr. S. A. Norton seeks rest, Dr. 
March, the pastor emeritus, will preach Aug. 16, 30, 
Sept. 13, Rev. F. H. Allen Aug. 23, Prof. D. H. 
Coleord Sept.16. Sunday school will be suspended, 

North. . Rev. G. H. Tilton, to combine recreation 
with mental stimulus, will have charge of a summer 
school at North Rehoboth, near Attleboro, Mass. 
The church will close the first two Sundays in 
August. Rey. C. P. Osborne will supply Aug. 16. 


WOLLASTON 


Rey. E. A. Chase will spend his vacation chiefly 
on Cape Cod. Evening service will be omitted and 
probably the Sunday school as well. 


Special Summer Work 


Seamen’s Church has a power launch which works 
all summer in Boston Harbor. On Sunday after- 
noons it takes parties to sing gospel hymns around 
the docks, the missionary preaching a short sermon 
from the bow of the boat. 

Winthrop of Charlestown conducts a playroom 
for the wee ones all summer; and boys’ camps are 
earried on in August at North Weymouth, Dr. 
Forbush being the leading spirit. 

The Campers’ Club of Walnut Avenue Church, 
Roxbury, has been at Manomet, Mass., for about 
two weeks, in charge of the assistant pastor. 

Maplewood conducts a Flower Mission, Newton 
Center is busy erecting its new church home. 
Third of Chelsea holds its Sunday school at 9.30 
A.M., with a union c’ass. Porter of Brockton 
gives its Sunday school officers and teachers a three 
weeks’ rest, but provides competent instructors 
for those who may wish to study. 

Harvard Avenue (West Medford) holds an open- 
air service at 6.15 during July. The six Swampscott 
churches unite in an open air service at the beach 
during July and August, conducted by the pastors, 
who preach, as arule. Between 200 and 300 at- 
tended July 5. 
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Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


PERKINS—In Lyman, Me., July 8, Grace P. Perkins 
daughter of Rev. Henry M. Perkins, aged 18 yrs., 7 mos 


ELIZABETH POTTER DWIGHT 


Elizabeth Potter, widow of the late Charles H. Dwight 
of Belchertown, Mass., died at Enfield, Ct., June 24. 


“Where the mountains slope to the westward 
And their purple chalices hold 

The new-made wine of the sunset— 

Crimson and amber and gold— 


In this one wide-opened doorway, 
With the elm-boughs overhead— 
The house all garnished behind her, 
And the plentiful table spread— 


She has stood to welcome our coming, 
Watching our upward climb, 

In the sweet June weather that brought us, 
Oh, many and many a time! 


Again is her doorway opened, 

And the house is garnished and sweet, 
But she silently waits for our coming 
And we enter with silent feet. 

A little within she is waiting; 

Not where she has met us before; 
For over the pleasant threshold 

She is only to cross once more. 

The smile on her face is quiet, 

And a lily is on her breast, 

Her hands are folded together, 

And the word on her lips is ‘ rest.’ 
And yet it looks like a welcome, 

For her work is compassed and done; 
All things are seemly and ready, 

And her summer is just begun. 

And somewhere yet in the hilltops 
Of the country that hath no ‘bie 


She will watch in her beautiful doorway 
To bid us a welcome again.” 


No Appetite 


Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre= 
cursor of prostrating sick= 
ness. This is why it is 
serious. The best thing you 
can do is to take the great 
alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


UNDER ONE ROOF 


collections. 


season. 


rattan furniture? 
Crimson and Pale Buff. 

Understand that we do not ourselves make any 
rattan ware. We go into the open market and select 
the choicest novelties of all the different manufacturers 
scattered all over the country. 
wide diversity; it is a collection of the gems of all 


Have you seen any of our new Color Studies in 


This Chair represents a study in 


This gives our stock a 


You see here all the popular successes of the 
In effect, it is a combined exhibit of many 
factories in one set of salesrooms under one roof. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS - 


Joun H.Pray & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTJI ST. 


BOSTON. 
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Essex Re-enforcements 


The “ stated supply’”’ with an eye on the parish 
which he is temporarily serving and the other on any 
desirable opening in some other church hears few 
calls from these parts. Hereabouts, churches look 
for ministers with “an eye single ’’ to the interests 
of the community in which they tarry. The “hired 
man’’ method is in disrepute and the desire for a 
true pastor as well as preacher is common. Still, 
changes must come and occasional vacancies on 
our roll of ministers occur, only to leave the churches 
in eager desire for the right man, We usually find 
him, but sometimes mistake. 

Two installations, in successive weeks, are quite 
exceptional in this conference, yet such was the 
ease recently with First Church, Lynn, and First of 
Marblehead—two of the oldest in the country; the 
one organized in 1632, the other in 1684, Both 
have been looking for successors, the one to Rev. 
W. C. Merrill, who lately returned to California, the 
other to the lamented Rev. S. L. Bell, who a year 
ago entered into the heavenly rest. 

Youth has its attractions even among staid con- 
gregations, and so the first called to the pulpit 
familiarly known as “‘ Parsons Cook’s,” is a Hart- 
ford Seminary graduate of this year, Mr. G. W. 
Owen. He was ordained and installed after suitable 


who is willin 


ors BOY is willing 
earn as much money 


how to do it but 


put him in the 
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“examination.” This has come to mean in the 
case of those who haye the diploma of that “ safe” 
institution, that the council simply listens to their 
statement of belief, then votes “to be by itself,” 
approves whatever has been said—wise or other- 
wise. Two Hartford professors came on to see 
that their ward recefyed no rough handling from 
brethren of conservative habit of mind and speech. 
Dr. O. S. Davis preached an inspiring sermon, and 
the services went off with the (spiritual) “ merri- 
ment” of the (ecclesiastica]) *‘ marriage bell.” 

Mr. Owen has an almost boundless opportunity 
which the hardest kind of work can make success- 
ful. Health, patience, courage, industry and con- 
secration together are equal to it, and for these we 
unitedly pray in his behalf. The Methodists have a 
way of claiming Lynn as peculiarly their field, but 
we were on the grouod nearly 100 years before 
John Wesley came into the world and do not know 
why we should desert at their signal. 

Marblehead at last fixed on Rev. Nicholas Van 
der Pyl, who after ten years’ experience (mostly in 
Holliston) takes the leadership of that honored and 
desirable parish. He, too, gave an elaborate and 
well-considered paper, which would have made his 
Hartford Seminary sponsors quake, had it been 
read in their hearing a decade ago, when Andover 
was the only yuestionable training school for the 


as he wants. 


way of doing it. 
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ministry. Anclent and modern judges, however, 
alike (in private session) voted it “ satisfactory.” 
The era of liberty of conscience and utterance, so 
long as the spirit of Christ Is felt to govern in heart 
and life, has fully come in this Puritan region and 
the churches are the more blessed and hopeful and 
respected therefor. 

Dr.JEmrich gave an impressive discourse on the 
thought of ‘' Christ in the midst,” and all felicitated 
the new pastor on the place and tasks to which he 
has come. Marblehead prides itself om the good 
fortune of those who make their abode within its 
borders, and the minister of the First Church imme - 
diately takes rank among its most influential citi- 
zens. The community is ready to accord him a 
hearty welcome and to expect great things of him. 

LUKE, 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, July 19-25. Christ’s Use of Ordinary 
Lives. John 4: 28-42; 6: 5-11. 
Scripture instances. Illustrations from history 
and contemporaneous life. Conditions determining 
such use. 


(For prayer meeting editorial see page 81.) 
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Record of the Week 


Calls 


ADAMS, SILAS N., recently of Westbrook, Me., to 
Freeport. Accepts. 

BAKER, FRANKLIN, Wisner, Neb., to Eureka, Cal. 
Accepts, and has begun work. 

BRYANT, OC. M., Pittsfield, Mass., to White Oaks 
Parish, Williamstown. Accepts, and is at work. 

CUMMINGHAM, A.C., to Marietta and Nassau, Minn. 
Accepts. 

EDWARDS, NICHOLAS T., Escondido, Cal., accepts 
call to Whittier. 

Fousz, Matcuus F., Talladega Coll., to Helena, 
Tex. Accepts. 

GREGG, JAS. E., Yale Sem., to Pilgrim Ch., Pittsfield, 
Mass. Accepts. He will also supply Lanesboro 
Ch. on Sunday afternoons. 

JENNE, ALLEN F., Lake Ann, Mich., to Rosedale 
and Pine Grove. Accepts. 

LARSON, ANTON R., late of Omena, Mich., to Co- 
lumbia and Houghton,8.D, Accepts. 

McCARTNEY, HENRY R., West Stewartstown, 
N. H., to Goffstown. 

Moopy, CALVIN B., Danforth Ch., Syracuse, N.Y., 
accepts call to Bristol, Ct. 

PINKERTON, HENRY M., Dayton, Wyo., to Glendo 
and Cottonwood. Accepts, and is at work. 

RAYMOND, FREDERICK W., late of Anderson, Ind., 
to Hamilton, N. Y.. Accepts. 

Root, E. TALLMADGE, Elmwood Temple Ch , Provi- 
dence, R. I., accepts call to be field secretary of 
Rhode Island Federation of Churches. 

SHAw, W. ALEX., Lake Mills, Wis., to North Side 
Ch., Milwaukee. 

SMITH, ALLEN J., Marlboro, N.H., to Plymouth 
Ch., Guthrie, Ok]. Accepts, and is at work. 

SOPER, GEO. E., First Ch., Danbury, Ct.,to Pomona, 
Cal., where he has been supplying. 

THOMAS, PERCY E. (Meth), to First Ch., Wi- 
nona, Minn., where he has been supplying. 

TURRENTINE, WM. J., Talladega Coll., to Athens, 
Ala. Accepts. 

WEBSTER, EOGENE C., Jamaica Plain, Mass., has 
been released from his acceptance of call to 
Westbrook, Me. 

WIGHTMAN, J.S., Farley, Mass., to South Williams- 
town. Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLISON, ALEX. L., o. Rapid River, Mich., July 1. 
Sermon, Supt. W. H. Warren; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Wm. Ewing, G. ©. Empson, Thos. 
Henderson, C, H. Seaver. 

DE CARLO, PASQUERLE R., i., Italian Ch., Hart- 
ford, Ct., July 8. Sermons: English, Sec’y J. S. 
Ives; Italian, Rey. Canio Cerreta; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. H. E. Peabody and R. H. Potter. 

Foust, MALcuus F., ‘Talladega Coll., o. First 

HAWKS, OBADIAH w.,| Ch., Talladega, Ala., 

TURRENTINE, WM. J., June 17. Sermon, Rev. 
E. E. Scott; other parts, Prof. J. M. P. Metcalf, 
Prof. W. S. Goss, Rev. Messrs. Abraham Sim- 
mons, W. H. Brown, Spencer Snell. 

STEPHENS, A. THADDEUS, Chicago Sem., 0. Gray’s 
Lake, Ill., July 2. Sermon, Rev. A. K. Thain, 
D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. T. Lee, W. H. 
Stubbins, F. R. Anderson. 


EXPERIMENTS 
Learn Things of Value. 


Where one has never made the experiment 
of leaving off coffee and drinking Postum it 
is still easy to learn all about it by reading 
the experie: ces of others. 

Drinking Postum is a pleasant way to get 
back to health. A man of Lancaster, Pa., 
says: ‘‘My wife waa a victim of nervousness 
and weak stomach and loss of appetite for 
years and was a physical wreck; although 
we resorted to numerous methods of relief, 
one of which was a change from coffee to tea, 
it was all to no purpose. 

““We knew coffee was causing the trouble, 
but could not find anything to take its place 
and cure the diseases until we tried Postum 
Food Coffee. In two weeks’ time after we quit 
coffee and used Postum almost all of her 
troubles had disappeared as if by magic. It 
was truly wonderful. Her nervousness was 
all oom stomach trouble relieved, appetite 
impro and above all a night’s rest was 
complete and refreshing. 

be 8 sounds like an exaggeration, as it all 
happened so quickly, but we are prepared to 
prove it. Eacn day there is improvement for 
the better, for the Postum is undoubtedly 
strengthening her and giving her rich red 
blood and renewed life and vitality. Every 
particle of this good work is due to Postum 
and to drinking Postum in place of coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Ice cold Postum with a dash of lemon is a 
et “cooler” for warm a he sie 

r particulars by mail of extension 
time on the $7,500.00 cooks contest for 735 
money prizes. 
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VAN DER PyYL., NICHOLAS, 7. Marblehead, Mass., 
July 7. Sermon, Dr, F.'E. Emrich; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. KR. A. McFadden and A. J. Covell, 
Drs. J. F. Brodie and D. 8. Clark. 


Resignations 


BAKER, FRANKLIN, Wisner, Neb. 

EDWARDS, NicHouaAs T., Escondido, Cal., after 
more than five years’ service. 

ERWIN, BIRNEY J., Douglass, Wyo. 

MERRILL, BENJ. B., First Ch., Brewer, Me., with- 
draws resignation at request of people. 

MERRILL, HARRY E., San Jacinto, Cal. Has re- 
turned to his former home in Vermont for the 
summer. 

PINKERTON, HENRY M., Dayton, Wyo. 

SMITH, ALLEN J., Marlboro, N. H. 

STODDARD, EUGENE W., Martinez, Cal., to accept 
principalship of Alhambra Union High School. 


Dismissions 


DrIsko, Raymonp C., First Ch., Alfred, Me., after 
a pastorate of nearly nine years, June 16. 

EMRICH, FRED’K E., Grace Ch., South Framing- 
ham, Mass., July 9. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


HARTFORD, Ot., FIRST (Italian), 8 July, 37 mem- 
bers. 

MEDINAH, N. D., ZION CH. (German), 21 June, 
20 members. 

NEEBISH ISLAND, MICH., 10 members. 

SANTA Rosa, CAu., 28 June, by Supt. J. K. Harri- 
son, from the ‘ Todd” District Sunday school. 
Rev, L. D. Rathbone preaches there alternate 
Sundays. ; 

STRINGTOWN, I. T. 


Stated Supplies 


ANDERSON, OTTO, Pasadena, Cal., supplies for 
three months at Redondo Beach. 

DORLAND, CHESTER P., recently of East Church, 
Los Angeles, Cal., at Long Beach. 

HARLOW, Rurus K., Medway, Mass., at Holliston 
during interim between pastorates. ’ 
HAWKINS, OBADIAH W., Talladega Coll., at Ky- 

mulga, Ala., for three months. 
SARGENT, RoGER M., Sedgwick, Kan., at Almena 
for the season. 


Personals 


DONNELL, ALBERT, pastor at Slatersville, R.I., 
has been elected superintendent of the schools of 
North Smithfield, the town in which Slatersville 
is a village. The election came without effort or 
desire on his part, he having earnestly tried to 
secure the appointment ofa professional educator. 

HAWKINS, CHAUNCEY J., and his wife, of Spencer, 
Mass., sailed July 3 for a two months’ vacation in 
Europe. Friends in the parish gave them $160 
on their departure. 

LOMBARD, FRANK A., of Kyoto, Japan, was ten- 
dered a reception by the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
his home church, Sutton, Mass., July 8. Ad- 
dresses of welcome and congratulation were made 
by Dr. J. C. Berry, Hon. J. W. Stockwell, Rev. 
Messrs. G. P. Eastman, G. A. Putnam and W. P. 
Landers, the pastor. Miss S. M. Mills read an 
original poem. The American Board, under which 
Professor Lombard is a missionary, sent greetings. 

SMALL, ANDREW J., Seabrook, N.H., received 
from friends in his parish $100 during his wife’s 
recent illness. 

STEINER, Epw. A., professor of applied Christian- 
ity in Grinnell College, has returned from Russia, 
where he bas been living on the Tolstoy estate, 
gathering material on Count Tolstoy’s life. 


Suggestive Methods 


WORCESTER, MASS., Central, Rev. A. W. Hitcb- 
cock, minister. May 1 to Noy. 1 the church is 
open during the week from 2 to 4 P. M., except on 
Saturdays. Noy.1 to May 1 the hours are 10 to 


12 and 2 to 4. 
Material Gain 


WALLINGFORD, VT.—Rev. A. L. McKenzle, pastor. 
Interior of auditorium remodeled and newly 
frescoed. Eleven fine memorial windows placed, 
including a beautiful triple window at the rear of 
pulpit. Pews of heavy carved oak also intro- 
duced, arranged in a semi-circle. First services 
held since repairs, July 56. A memorial tablet to 
Aldace Walker, D. D., pastor 1862-78, will arrive 
about Aug. 1, when the church will be re-dedi- 
eated. Estimated cost of improvements, $3,500. 


June Receipts of the A. M. A. 


1902 1903 

$11,352.31 $16,289.05 

—— 1913.64 5,893.28 
Tuition, 6,895.58 6,168.29 
Total, $24,161.53 $28,350.62 
9 mas. 1902 9 mos. 1903 

133,456.88 $135,954.72 

Ome s 7/514.10 52,808.30 
Tuition, 46,748.02 49,676.34 
Total, $237,719.00 $238,439.36 


An increase in dqmations of $2,497.84, and in 
tuition of $2,928.32; and a decrease in estates for 
current work of $4,705,80 net increase of $720.36. 
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When You Are All Bound Up 


and are suffering from indigestion, lack of 
appetite, foul breath, headache, dyspepsia: 
catarrh of the stomach, kidney and liver 
complaints you need a tonic laxative, some- 
thing that will move the bowels quickly, 
easily and without leaving hurtful effects 
behind. Never use a purgative or cathartic. 
They weaken the bowels and system and 
make the disease worse. Use instead Vernal 
Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It tones, builds 
up, gives new strength and vigor, not alone 
to the bowels but to the whole being. Only 
one small dose a day will cure any case, from 
the lightest to the worst. That means cure, 
not simply relief only. Most obstinate cases 
yield gently and easily and the cure is perma 
nent. Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is 
not a patent medicine. A list of ingredients 
is in every package with explanation of their 
action. Write us for a free sample bottle. 
Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
All leading druggists sell it. 


EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
throughout the world recommend 


QUIN 4A- 
LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 


ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30N. William St., N.Y. 


* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy figmeaes ya 


BLAIR’S PILLSKS# 


OP] U Mi MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
g failed elsewhere 


Safe, S Effective. RC \ 
le, Sure, e. 50c. & $1. wy lll 
Habits Gured. Sanatorlum 
have been cured byus. Treatment can be takenat home, 


DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 
Established 1875, Thousands 
havin; 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 


DR. EATON 


will receive patients into his home under circumstances 
most favorable for recovery. Strictly first-class. Special 
attention given to the treatment of nervous disorders. 
Location attractive and very healthful. Eight miles 
from Boston, which is easily reached by train or trolley. 
An ideal place for a convalescent. Address 


S. L. EATON, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
(Refers to the Publisher of The Congregationalist.) 


EXCHANGEABLE S, S, LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank, 


soston Che Pilgrim Press cicaco 


MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, BRONZE. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Send for our Free Booklet. 


Cures 


Prickly Heat 
Cools the Blood. 
Cleanses the Stomach. 


(S 


“It’s good for children loo 


50c. and $1.00 
At Druggists or by mail. 


. THE TAKRANT.CO., 
21 Jay Sts, New York. 
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A Fruitful Pastorate Terminated 


By the council of dismission held at South 
Framingham, July 9, Rev. Frederick E. Em- 
rich, D. D., was released from the pastorate of 
Grace Church for the larger ministry to which 
he has been called by the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society. 

This dismission was no empty form of eccle- 
siastical procedure. The representatives of 
Grace Church told of the great worth of his 
service to the church and the community dar- 
ing fourteen years of unstinted labor. His 
associates in the ministry bore witness to the 
tenderness and sympathy shown in his rela- 
tions with them, the manifold revelations of 
his great heartedness. Those who knew best 
the needs of the larger field spoke their confi- 
dence in his ability to meet those needs, 
Among all there was evident agreement as to 
the nobility of the man, the richness of his 
past service, and the promise of his future 
ministry. 

During Dr. Emrich’s pastorate in South 
Framingham more than 400 have been re- 
ceived into church membership and the pres- 
ent enrollment is 459. The charch edifice has 
been enlarged and enriched in equipment at a 
eost of $20,000. In benevolence the church 
has moved steadily forward, the gifts of last 
year aggregating almost $7,000, 

But the better part of Dr. Emrich’s service 
cannot be told in statistics. He has beena 
tireless pastor, ministering to all sorts and 
conditions of men. He has by his broad, 
Christian spirit inflaenced other churches of 
the community to come into closer fellowship. 
His church is strong, united, thoroughly or- 
ganized; his pulpit is free. He has trained 
his people in missionary zeal and neighborly 
service. Under the shelter of his church he 
has gathered a company of Swedish people 
and has given them the gospel in their own 
language until relieved of this care by a 
Swedish pastor. His ideal for thechurch was 
well expressed in his letter of resignation: it 
should be “ Christ’s living hand and heart 
in this community.” Under his leadership 
Grace Church has kept close to this ideal. 

Dr. Emrich’s work in South Framingham 
will terminate July 31. His new home will 
be established in Brighton, and in August 
he will enter upon his new duties as secre- 


tary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society. J.J. W. 


SLOW STARVATION 


The Dyspeptic’s Diet Leaves no 
Chance for Regaining Strength. 


The dyspeptic who starves body and brain 
because food will not digest has no chance to 
get strong again because bodily strength can- 
not be built up except on food that will digest. 

That is the mission of Grape-Nuts which 
=T dyspeptic can digest and which will begin 
to build up and novrish at once. 

A Wisconsin man says: “For the last 7 
years I have been a great sufferer with stom 
ach trouble, and for 18 months I could not eat 
or drink anything, not even a spoonful of 
milk, without great suffering. 

“It seemed I had tried every remedy in the 
world and I had given ba a all hopes of ever 
getting better when a friend advised me to 
eat Grape-Nuts food. I was just about too 
much discouraged to do so for I expected to 
die and all my friends expected I would too. 
but I finally did send for a sample box and 
when it came I was so weak I could not turn 
over in bed. 

“Then | began to take the Grape-Nuts, jast 
@ little bit at first, moistened with hot milk, 
and from this time I began to grow stronger, 
and before I had finished the fourth package 
I could eat and drink anything I wanted and 
bead ee aaa So the right 

elped me t ter everything els 
had failed. . » Seen 

“ Experience, actual use, proves absolutely 
ad en power a rp J — food Grape- 

uts.” Name given by Postum Co, B 
Creek, Mich. oe 

Send for loulars by mail of extension 
of time on the $7,500 00 cooks contest for 735 
money prizes. 


New Jersey Notes 


The dry spring worked havoc to the mosquito 
crop, involving New Jersey’s reputation in this re- 
spect; but otherwise ‘‘ progress” is the only word 
which fitly describes conditions here. This is em- 
phatically true of Congregational interests. New 
York’s speedy access to the region of the Orange 
Mountains (which the tunneling of the famous Bud- 
son River will greatly accelerate) has resulted in 
changes so swift and radical that one generation 
has sufficed to banish rurz! conditions, and now 
the “suburban” is fast taking on metropolitan 
characteristics with their complex problems and 
wider activities. Counting New Jersey cities within 
the metropolitan district into the population of 
Greater New York gives that city within 150,000 
of London’s 4.580,000, making many of our churches 
in reality a part of the second great city of the world. 

The growth of Jersey Congregat'onalism is prac- 
tically synonymous with the pastorate of Dr. A. H. 
Bradford in First Church, Montclair, where his 
thirty-third anniversary was lately celebrated. He 
is the surviving paster of those pioneer days, 
and the quality of his service as moderator of the 
National Council has given the country at large a 
taste of the extraordinary vigor with which he 
tackles present day problems. 

Rev. 0. L. Goodrich is next on the list of long 
pastorates here, but he has only nineteen years to 
his credit at Plainfield, Drs. J. L. Scudder of Jersey 
City and F. W. Baldwin of East Orange following 
with seventeen and fourteen years, respectively. 
Of the remaining pastors of the North New Jersey 
Conference, eighteen have begun service very re- 
cently, six as late as 1901 and seven in 1902, 
Three pastorates have begun in 1903 and three 
prominent pulpits are yet to be filled, viz., Belle- 
ville Avenue, Newark; Orange Valley and Pater- 
son. The first has been vacant since last October, 
the seventy written applications seeming to render 
the choice of Dr. Rice’s successor anything but easy. 

These figures are significant because only one 
real gray head is to be seen among the new arrivals, 
New Jersey churches seem to ignore maturing men 
and are not over-fastidious about the claims of those 
with a Congregational brand. A prominent speaker 
at the recent State Association deprecated the prac- 
tice of ignoring the claims of ministers,denomina- 
tionally trained and experienced, citing one church 
which yoted not to listen to any candidate over 
forty years old. 

This infusion of new blood and young life is indi- 
eated in several ways, but by none more marked 
than the work of First Church, Orange, where Rev. 
A. W. Vernon has swept away the traditional Sun- 
day school lesson helps, substituting those prepared 
by his own pen. Mr. Vernon propounded his 
scheme of study and exhibited books of typewrit- 
ten outlines before the New Jersey Brothernood, at 
arecent meeting in Newark, arousing much inter- 
estin his promising experiment. The cancellation 
of a $10,000 debt on the church property indicates 
the favor and enthusiasm which follow the pastor’s 
leadership. 

The New Jersey Brotherhood marks another effort 
to enrich the local ministerial fellowship. Except 
the local and state conferences no distinctively 
Congregational ministers’ meeting has flourished on 
Jersey soil. The New York city fellowships have 
overshadowed it, but the present movement ex- 
presses the natural tendency of the newer men to 
draw together for acquaintance and counsel. At 
the last meeting, which closed the present season, 
New Jersey Congregationalism and Fellowship 
was discussed, and none were more hopeful or more 
anxious for the closest relations than those who 
have served longest and know the churches best, 

Rev. R. G. Davey, who followed Dr. H. 8. Bliss to 
the Upper Montclair church, is back {n his pulpit, 
after a severe throat affection, involving an opera- 
tion and a long rest. The forthcoming vacation is 
expected to establish the cure. Rey. A. L. Clark 
has already enjoyed a vacation trip to California. 
Rey. A. W. Vernon will be heard during the sum- 
mer in a New England pulpit, and most of the pas- 
tors have now completed special arrangements for 
summer work. Ww. J.P. 


Of the 3,130 Congregational ministers in 
England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, only 
fifty-six hold diplomas conferring a degree 
of doctor, according to the London Christian 
World. Some hold more than one, making 
the total number sixty-five; of these, twenty- 
six came from American colleges, Yale hay- 
ing bestowed five of them. It is not worth 
while making much fuss about the remaining 
twenty-one, though several of them came 
from institutions little knewn in this country, 
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Days 


And then, with less than a minute of your 
attention, the “ Keyless Clock” will go 
for another year, or longer. 

Send for illustrated price list and cat- 
alogue of all styles. 


There is but one “Keyless Clock;” 
we make it. 


The Home of the “ Keyless Clock.” 


7h A Year. 


To increase our plant we are offering to the 
public at ae 3,000 shares ($10.00 each) of 7 aed 
cent. preferred, participating stock. This stock is 
cumulative, and shares in all the of 
the Company. It is secured by cash investment 
of $100,000.00, beside the value of patents and 
other assets. Stock subscribed for now will draw 
Dividend from date of subscription. 


A BONUS 


of ten shares of common stock (par value $10 00 
each) WILL BE GIVEN wi eve’ 
shares preferred. A great portion of the above 
allotment has been subscribed. All remi 

will be promptly returned if subscriptions arrive 
too late. For prospectus and other literature 
please address 

E. W. SIEGEL, Sec’y, 
UNITED STATES CLOCK CoO., 


304-306-308 Hudson Street, New York. 


References— Leading Commercial A les. 
Depository — Northern National Bank N. ¥. 


Months’ Dividend 
Paid You, July 1. 


7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued by the iss of Seattle in denominations 
of $100, $200, $500 and $1,000. 
A tee = of —— eo with ae 
tr) 
security and ce ity Pp Lr a 
the most 


principal and interest when due, 
urer, certainly makes these b 
attractive investment ever offered. 
We have them for sale in amounts to suit 
purchasers. 


R. F. GUERIN & CO_ 
Bailey Building 


SCALES: 


“Painkiey ve ome 


The world-k household for cuta, 
brace -osemene diarrha@a ey tenth 


OS NO eae eye ER ee A ee Ae CII NT Bees 
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Commencement Degrees 


' LL.D. 
Alexander, Wm. D., Honolulu, Yale. 

Anget, Henrich, Switzerland Harvard. 
Birge, Pres. E iv. of Wis Witliams. 


Brewer, Prof. Wm. H., 
Butler, Nicholas Murray, Pres. Columbia 


niv. 
Cheng, Sir’ Chentung Liang Cheng, Am- 


THE- LEWIS-F-PERRY & 


Uniy. of Pa. 


or from Chinato U.S, Amherst. - * 
Clark, Chas. E., Admiral, U. S. N., Bucksell. 7 
Crane, Hon. Winthrop Murray, ex-Goy. 
of Mass., ' Harvard. oe ad 
Fishers 8. Gy Philadelphia,” Trinit ® 
r, S. G. adelphia rinity. . . Sia ae ree 
Gray, net Geo. mtington, Dele dale: A i eat NG -DECORATION:- 
svernor, Prof. E. A., Amherst College, Wabash. G * -SKE 
endricks, Rey. Thos. fracy, Seton Hall College. E AL SKETCHES- 
ill, Prof A. S., Harvard, Harvard. *-FVRNITVRE- = ES IMAC Ess = 
Ide, Hon. H C., Philippine Commission, Tufts. 2 4 
James, Prof. Wm., Harvard, Harvard. “CARPETS: -MAKERS- 
Lewis, Chariton T., Morristown, N. J., Harvard. “FA BRICS . 
4 Se ee eee 
u on. A.d. Oy. 0. a. rown Unly. - . 
Morril, Héury A, pA ‘ ae Dartmouth. C a PERS -DESIGNERS- 
i . Sereno E. niv. of Rochester. c ‘ , 
Peabody, Geo. F., New York City, Washington and ieee. TO NNES alge OLSTERY- 
Pickering, Prof. &. C., arvard. “TAFRFETAS- 2 SPECTAL= 
Pritchett, Pres. H. S , Mass. Inst. Tech, ‘Williams. < 
gealerseee- N. S.. Harvard, ~ Harvard. LAGE Se -ORDER: 
res. Haverford Uollege, obart. A 
Shepard, Edward M., New York City, RVGS- -WORK-: 
en and Lee. ae 
+ fade Hon. J é 8. Utica, N. ¥., Hamilton. ae 9% 
n. J. W., mherst ren 
Stickney, ex-Gov. of Vermont, Noiwich Uniy. ° . . . 
Thacher Thos. Now York City, fergen us 8: BOSWORTH: ST: BOSTON: MASS 


Tuck, Edward, Paris Dartmouth. 
Van Kellen, Wm. Vail, Boston, Brown Univ. 


Venable, F. P., Univ. of N. C., Uniy. of Pa. 
Walker, John Grimes, Rear-Admiral, 

U.S.N., Univ. of Pa. 
Whiting, Hon. Wm. peaeake, Mass., Hamilton. 
Wilson, Rey. John ie Alleghany, Pa., Wabash. 
Wilson, Woodrow, Princeton, Brown Uniy. 


“Wolcott, Chas. D., Director U. S. Geol. 


Survey, Univ. of Pa. 
Woodbridge, Prof. F. J. E., Columbia 

Univ. Amherst. 
Woolsey Prof. T. S., Yale, Brown Univ. 
Wright, Hon. Carroll D., U. S. Labor Com- 


- ~BRAPE ReCo hi Ss... 


Wright ton wake E,. Civil Commission ufts: The most remarkable invention of the past century has just been perfected and patented by us 
Philippines, \ Hamilton. in this country and in all foreign countries. A machine the size of a sewing machine which makes 
Young, Prof. Chas. A., Princeton, Dartmouth. CORKS out of old newspaper scraps and other waste paper. All kinds of waste paper and paper 


pulp can be made into corks. These Corks are superior to the regular corks, as they are not affected 
by acids, oils, etc., and have been tested by leading chemists, and the largest users of corks in the 
United States, and by them pronounced as far superior to the old style of corks in every way. Each 
one of our machines will make over three hundred corks per minute. Corks can be made any size, 


D. D. 


Abbott, Rev. Lyman, New York City, Yale. 
Ashton, Rey. Amos T., New York olty, i Brown Univ. 
niv 


Barnes, Rey. H. B., . of Rochester, color, or sha : y 

. pe, and name or trade mark can be stamped in the top of each cork as made. Ourcorks 
eg aE Tas ad dal Meee can be sold at one-tenth the price of regular corks, which are raoidly advancing in price owing to 
Brokaw, Rey. Ralph W., Utica, N. Y. Hamilton. the scarcity of cork bark, but we can get even higher prices,as OUR CORKS ARE BETTER. 
Buck, Rey. Sam’! J. Grinnell, lo., Tabor. We have contracts for millions of our coi ks, and it is necessary for us to establish plants for making 


them in all sections of the country. We have formed a National Company to handle this business 
and now offer a limited amount of the stock of this company to those having a little money toinvest, a 
$1.00 PER SHARE. On July 20th the price will be advanced to $2.00 per share, and within a 


5 , Syracu3e Univ. 
Carter, Rev. Jas. T., Limestone, Tenn . Wabash. 


05 Wabash, . 4 5 ? : 
year will, we believe, be worth $50.00 per share, as by our patents we absolutely control the cork s 

Cote earnaee Ws se ea Nebis a market. We shall appoint local representatives from among our stockholders, and a few dollars 

Dill, Rey, A. C., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Rarwo: invested now should make you well-to-do and give you an income for life, as this Company through 

Farnham, Rey. E. P , Salem, Mass., ” Brown Univ. its patents will control the cork trade of the world. We can have no competition, as we own 


all patents. Only a limited amount of this stock is offered, and over thirty thousand dollars worth 
was subscribed for in our own city the first day it was offered. Not over $500.00 will be sold to any 
one person in a locality, as we wish to scatter this stock over the country in order to make a national 
introduction of our corks at once and we take this method of doing it, preferring to let one person 
in each town and city in on the ground floor, instead of spending vast sums in advertising. Send 
for our booklet and bank reference, also sample of the corks, stating how much.of the stock you 

- wish to subscribe for, and we will reserve the stock until you can investigate us, then if you do not 
want it you need not take it. You can subscribe for as few or as many shares as you please up to 
$500.00. This is the opportunity of a lifetime. 


U. S. FIBER STOPPER CO., 202 Winner Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Goodwin, Rey. Dan’l, East Greenwich, 

R. I., Brown Univ. 
Gulick Rev. Sidney Lewis, Japan, Dartmouth. 
Hayward, Rey. Sylvanus Z Dartmouth, 
Holmes, Rev. Sam’i van ee Buffalo, N. Y., Williams. ° 
Kinsolving, Rey. A. B, Brooklyn, N. Y.;* 

1 iad. Washington and Lee. 
Lee, Rey. Jas. B., Milwaukee, amilton. 
Malvern, Rev. Lewis, Bates. © 
Mason, Rey. J. H., Univ. of Rochester. 
McFadden, Rey. F. T., Lynchburg, Va., 

Washington and Lee. 

Merrill, Rev. J. G , Pres. Fisk Univ. Amherst. 
Miller, Rev. Geo. D , Rochester, N.Y, Hamilton. 
Morgan, Rev. G. B., New Haven, Ct., Trinity. 


Morrison, Rev Wa. M., Lexington, Va. Yes, It’s an Actual Fact. 
Munro, Rev. H. C., Whitehall, Pa., Boeke O _ NOT INTEREST, 
Palmer, nev. F. N., Dayton, Wabash. W BUT SECURITY. 


Perkins, Rev. Chas. S. ‘ Bates. 
Richards, Rev. Wm. R » New York City, Yale. Two hundred per_cent, sound, improved realty, 
Robbins, Rev. W. L., P. E. Gen. Semi- 5 anda Deposit of the Gold Coin, dollar for dol- 
nary, New York City, Amherst. the That is the problem for men | Jar, for the repayment of the debt. In our 27 years’ 
Rollins, Rey. G. $., Minneapolis, Minn, Fargo. experience we have tested our Sinking Fund ‘for 
Short, Rey. Wm.. St. Louis, : : Trinity. of small means. a pas eight veeney ae beepreved ie be the highest 
Villiers. Vi oT! e 5 " P . evelopment 0 e real estate mortgage. Send for 
Wosdre tet pean Ws sis oe egehiaie Most We offer an investment that descriptive circulars and full information free, 


: : Highest references. 
yields 6 per cent. and a contin-|- PERKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANSAS» 


Litt. D. 
Ford, t. N.. New York Tribune correspon- ; i nco me gent share in profits after a 

dent, London, Brown Univ. D Y W Y M 
Williams, Talcott, Philadelphia,  Uniy. of Rochester. Sums of $100, $500 and 0 0 ant 0 ll f 0 ney 
Mus. Doc. l east $1,000. TO EARN 


Howland, Louis, Indianapolis, Wabash. with the limited time. 
Gow, Prof. Geo. C., Smith College, Brown Univ. Risk We should like to send you % a fi \ 5 i H R H S | 


Riley, James Whitcomb, Indianapolis Wabash. 
PER ANNUM? 


Ph. D. information concerning our 
ee Write me for particulars of a safe, secure investment 
Boller, Rev. B. F , Los Angeles, Illinois Wesleyan. GC L ~ 
Ka y| ompany—its aying seven per cent. on amounts of one hundred 
aes igh fetage a Paciiic PY P y Holiare or more. Bank references. 


*9, 
Mathes, Rev. Geo. F., Perris, Cal., Heidelberg Uni¥., 0. $900,000 standing, re- ig fale A Se I 


AssetS, + « 


LL... D. : : : ye : yoiiee 
George, Prof. A. J. Clark College, Amherst. Capital Stock, 125,000 ne eae 
arvin. throp L.. Boston, ufts. ae . € an 
Ogden, Rollo, New York City, _ Williams. Surplus, « +» 210,000 ae 
Parsons, Prof. E, 8., Colorado College, Amherst. $$$. €arnings. ’ 


Sawyer, T. T., Tufts. R 
Williams Chas: Rotndianapolls, ” vav-of Pa | Columbia Investment and Real 
Estate C0., 1131 Broadway, New York 


DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE 


BONDS 


BE SAFE WHEN YOU INVEST 
Only Take Secured Offerings 


; lati! ee oye’ 2 on Peary ae a = AR E You 
sm: Ce) 7) s wonde 
Wine peocestoe. rfect Digestion, nahin Taeer, j N FE E R EST E D 


Prompt Bowels, Sound Kidneys, Pure, Rich Blood, 
Healthy Tissue, Velvet Skin, Robust Health. 


IN 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine i: tr failin iff ee 
for Oatarrh of the Eateeus ‘Mteanhrancs of the nead. | W i re \ e g Ss 


Ree inte Pete Wane coven catarrn Bg ye read ng ge ome 
oO 8s. Drake's Palmetto Wine cures catarrh having interest and the entire principal secured by s strong 


bank’s collateral deposit. These bonds participate In the 
dividends and should give bondholders an extra Income 
of 10 pér cent. per annum; an Investment for the 
conservative investor, the cautious capitalist, and an 

ideal Investment for trust funds; can be held 
for advance in price or for investment. 


wherever located, relieves quickly, has cured the 
pees SA Tele raphy ? 
a see wr Tayomin +4 ogee and Constipa- 

mn; never cures to stay cured. 

‘A irlal bottle of Drake's Palmetto Wine is going Send for Circulars 
to be sent free and prepaid to every reader of The 


ba or Septal card adiirensed to Drake For- KELLEY ENDICOTT & 60 
mine any, Lake and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, | | a. q 1 


lib, is che ont expense to secure a satisfactory 
trial of this wonderfal Medicinal Wine- '126 State Street 


Empire Securities Corporation, 
27 William Street, 
N.Y. 


mation, beautifully 


Send for the book foday. 


The trip is not expensive. 


P. S. Eustis 


The Minneapolis Tribune says: 


“A book with a purpose—the exploi- 
tation of Christian socialism as held by 
Washington Gladden, Charles M. Sheldon 
and other ardent workers. There is no 
question that the book will have a large 
sale. It toushes so many questions of 
today with a beautiful faith and belief 
in the speedy rule of right. The illus- 
trations by Charles Copeland are good 
and it is published in excellent make-up 
with an artistic green and gold cover.” 


The Denver Times says: 


“This series of experiences in the life 
of a great corporation shows how results 
of weighty moment are gained through 
character controlled by religious faith. 
The portrayal of the possibilities of a 
corporation dominated by one man of 
nobility is an able study of character con- 
trasts and power of harmonious growth.” 


A Book About 
Colorado 


illustrated 
and with a fine topographical 
map, it tells all about one of 
the most delightful countries 
in the world. Send for a copy. 
Price 6 cents in postage stamps. 


} 
| $ eventy-two pages full of infor- 


Colorado, with its perfect climate, 
magnificent mountain scenery and 
excellent hotels, appeals to every 
one in need of rest or recreation. 
Post 
yourself about Colorado. Perhaps 
next summer you may go there. 


Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B, &Q. Ry. Co, 
209 Adams Street; Chicago 


time. 


Bros.’’ 


Illustrated by 
CHARLES COPELAND 


* 


Pages 397. 


Price $1.50 


Spoons and Forks in 


(GAT ROGERS BROS. 


Are Made to Match 


these fancy pieces, and can be supplied at any 
If you wish table silver, including Carving 
Sets and all sizes of Knives, Forks and Spoons in 
one pattern, purchase the“ 1847 Rogers Bros.” 
ware—‘‘ Silver Plate that Wears.” 
few pieces, add others at your convenience, and 
you will be surprised how easily and quickly your 
table will be supplied with all the necessary arti- 
cles in the best grade of silver plate made. 
sure that the trade-mark is “1847 Rogers 
Leading dealers can supply you. 

Send for Catalogue ‘ 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


THE ANNIE LAURIE MINE 


BY DAVID N. BEACH 


Start with a 


Be 


‘G-65.’’ Made by 


Zion’s Herald says: 

“It is a thoroughly good book in every 
sense of the term. There is considerable 
preaching in it, of course, and still more 
of social science teaching, but both are 
first class and admirably managed. It 
is emphatically a novel with a purpose 
and reminds one strongly of Charles M. 
Sheldon’s works. It stands for the break- 
ing up of the present iniquitous system of 
industrial slavery ; strikes a strong blow 
at the devilish spirit of caste; advocates 
the introduction of the Golden Rale into 
business affairs and what is more, shows 
how it can be done. The writer deserves 
the thanks of all good men.” 


The Outlook says: 

“The story is in a true sense vital. 
Its characters act and talk like living 
human beings, the situations are novel 
and interesting, and above all, the pur- 
poses and feeling of the author are in 
a noteworthy degree helpful and inspir- 
ing.” 


Any subscriber to The Congregationalist may have 
this book postpaid to any address and a renewal 


of his 


J. H. TEWKSBURY 


Business Manager 


Subscription for one year 
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for $3.25. 
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“4 book 


The Mettle of the Pasture. 


to be read, and then read a second time, alike for its beauty and its thought” 


Of Mr. JAMES LANE ALLEN’S New Novel =~ 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says :— 


“Tt may be that ‘ The Mettle of the 
Pasture’ will live and become a part 
of our literature; it certainly will live 
far beyond the allotted term of. present- 
day fiction. Our principal concern is 
that it is a notable novel, that it ranks 
high inthe entire range of American 
and English fiction, and that it is worth 
the reading, the re-reading and the con- 
tinuous appreciation of those who care 
for modern literature at its best. 


THE BROOKLYN EAGLE says :— 


“In *The Mettle of the Pasture’ 
Mr. ‘Allen has reached the high-water 
mark thus far of his genius as a novel- 
ist.. The beauty of his literary style, 
the “picturesque quality of his descrip- 
tion, the vitality, fullness and strength 
of his. artistic powers.-never showed to, 
better advantage. . . . Its reader is 
fascinated. by ‘the -picturesque. descrip- 
tions, the humor, the clear insight, and 
the absolute interest of ‘his creations.” 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


Bes 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 FIFTH AVENUE 


Published by NEW YORK 
Educational | Educational Educational 
E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOIES. ___ MASSAOHUSETTS MASSACHUSETTS 
sraafgdimborin Pl, Bowion; 206 Fifth Ave. X.Y; —aassacwuserrs, ANDOYER sasnsonunerve, KAZ 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. Abbot Academy a WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


_ THEOLOGICAL ~ 
MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addl- 
tional Instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24,1903, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 
Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


OHI10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


71st year opens rage 23. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. Besworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


~~ CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Open to college graduates. 

HARTFORD Training for active pastorate. 
Opportunity for specialization. 

Courses in Missions and Relig- 

lous Fedagogy. 70th year begins EMINA RY 

Bept. 30, Address Prof. Jacobus. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins ite 96th year Sept. 16, 1903, 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, bull 8, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


ILLINoIs, CH10AGo, 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
Prof. H. M. BooTT, 520 Adams St., Chicago. 


nee 
CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Berkeley, California. 
a equip . Congregational. Fall term opens 
Aug. 18. Address 


J. K. MCLEAN, Pres, 


Graduate, elective and rye preparatory courses for 
girls. Fine situation and buildings. Complete modern 
equipment. Tennis, basket ball, field hockey, golf, rid- 
ing. Personal attention of teachers. Address 


Abbot Academy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easthampton, Mass. An endowed academy for boys. 
62d year begins in September. Cottage system. Bio- 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- 
sium and athletic grounds. Catalogue free 

JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLs. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A school for boys. High and dry location, Labora- 
tories. New gymnasium: Scholarships. A vigorous 
school life. American ideals. Descriptive pamphlet, 
with many carefully execated full-page illustrations, 
sent free on request. 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis, Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by permission to Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

iEORGE F. Jewett, A. B. (Harvard), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
usual intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
Science. 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 
practice and a girl leaves here prepared for the 
duties of life. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 


masters. 
Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue and “learn our 


unique plan for a girl’s education. 
C. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
girls. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


j Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, 
For Girls. MASS. 18th year. Prepares for me | 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music 
Elocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful ex- 
cursions. Permanent home and care for mothe girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY tree et every kant. 


1386 Instructors, 1861 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY [or ones Gra tree 


free rooms and free 
en nee’ SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
two hundred stadents. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY “or Sotexe Graduates 
snipe of $50 each. Leese, BOnUGL Ene 
hundred students last year. Opens Oct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY (o.ees oat eeance 
examination Pxce?’ SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY [i vcctttisnce. selects 


in attendance. 


108. Elective 
ouses ces COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without 


examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY soos! sua tsar 
we doerees of GRADUATE. DEPARTMENT 


For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 11. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


4 
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MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 
LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 


Endowed, limited school for boys over ten. Founded 
°1793. Fits for all colleges, scientific and technical 


schools. $500. No extras. For year book address 


H. H. 0. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLE, A. M., D.D 
69th year begins Sept. 16, 1903. 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school 
vuates and 
Native French and German. New brick 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey. 


ee. Steam and electricity. Location healthful and 
eautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 


and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 


THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Regular and 
Particu- 
For circulars 


Prepares for any college for women. 
Special courses. Music, Art, Languages 
larly attractive home and social life, 
of full information address 

A. H. CAMPBELL, A.M., Ph. D. 


RHODE IsLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENOE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
all denominations. Endowed. 214 pupils enrolled, 
* boysand girls. Ideal combination of school and home 


life. $350 ayear, Catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal 
Providence, R. 1. 


NEW YORK 


NEw YORK, New York. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. General and College Preparato 
For Girls. Courses. Large recreation Prounds. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 


NEw YORK, NEWBURGH. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


School for Cirls. 


Newburgh, N.Y. Certificate admits to Vassar. Welles- 
fey, Smith. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. 37th year. 


OHIO 


OHI10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 


7ist Year begins 


COLLEGE September 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 


A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
Departments: The College. the 
rtments: e College e 
Academy, the Theological Seminary, the Coasereatory 
Also courses in eawing: and Painting, and a 

ysical Training for 

-four instructors, 1509 students this 


with libraries, museums, laboratories, and 
Seventeen buildings. 


of Music. 
four years’ Normal Course in P 
Women. Eigh 
year. For full information address the Secreta 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box E22, Oberlin, Ohio. 


TENNESSEE 
‘TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE. 


Ward Seminary ‘¢:\o78tasies. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
38th yr., Sept. 24. Literary Courses, Music, Art, Elocution, 
lege Preparation; home influences; mild, equable climate. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 1781-1903. 
123d year will open on Wednesday, September 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, with pamphlet of views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 
XETER, New Hampshire. 


\SEMINARY 


| TILTON, NEW-HAMPSHIRE 


offers to young men 

and women a sym- | 
metrical education pre- 
~ ~paratory ta college, busi- 

: ness or life.» Unusual ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Special 
Courses. Ideal location,.superior buildings, 
efficient teaching force. Very moderate rates, 
because of endowment. Send for catalogue. 

GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 


Endowed college Dre 
rad- 
others. Artand Music. Experienced teachers. 
mnasium, 
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THE strong eat well, sleep well, look well. The 
weak don’t. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the weak 
strong. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS.—The brass bedstead busi- 
ness of New England is largely controlled by the 
Paine Furniture Company. They handle these 
goods in enormous quantities, and their rule never 
to carry over any old goods from one year to 
another makes it possible for them always to 
show the very latest styles. 


SPECIAL G. A. R. TRAIN VIA CHICAGO & NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY.— Leaves Chicago 10.30 Pp. M., 
Aug. 11, for San Francisco, $50 for the round trip, 
Chicago to Los Angeles and San Francisco. Corre- 
spondingly low rates from other points, Three trains 
daily through to the coast without change. Daily and 
personally conducted tourist car excursions. Write 
for itinerary, illustrated folder and full particulars 
to W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Mgr., 22 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides Jibraries for outgoing vessels; 

eos ats the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

afe Boat. 

Goneioattons to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W.C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, an energetic minister. A splendid oppor- 
tunity for a minister to build up a strong church in a 
country place. Small salary and parsonage. Address 
Clerk Congregational Church, Weymouth, Medina Co., O. 


Good Christian Homes Wanted for some de- 
sirable children between the ages of four and ten. They 
will be bound out until 18 or 21 years of es Apply to 
Rev. ©. D. Younkin; Supt. Boston North d Mission, 
31 Worcester Sq., Boston. 


Fine for Summer Home. One and one-half stor: 
house, 10 rooms; barn, one and one-fourth acre land, 
plenty fruit, good water; ten minutes’ walk to church, 
schools, postoffice, electric cars; seven miles from 
Monadnock Mountain. For further particulars, address 
Walter M. Morse, Marlboro, N. H. 


Seashore Home for Kent, July 22—Sept. 1. A 
10-room furnished house on the hill, Great Head, Win- 
throp Beach. Unsurpassed view of harbor and all ocean 
steamers; view out to sea; four lighthouses in sight; 
large yard; glass-inclosed porch; open grate; hot water 
heating; electric lights; fine boating and bathing. Phe- 
tographs. Please furnishreferences. Address B., Room 
803, Congregational House, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


For Sale in East Northfield, Mass. A desirable 
home; 18 rooms, large reception hall, two large pantries, 
bathroom, hot and cold water, good range, eight min- 
utes’ walk from seminary and auditorium, near hotel 
church and postoffice, high location, grand view, broad 
piazzas and lawns, shade trees. This property will be 
sold at a low price and offers an exceptional opportunity 
for a family desiring a beautiful summer home or to 
those having children to educate in the Moody Semina- 
ries. A fine house for boarders. Address L. R., 1 Dan- 
forth Place, Roxbury, Mass. 


NOW READY 


The Serial which has been running in The Con- 
gregationalist and The Interior, entitled 


fe Annie Laurie Mine 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion 
By DAVID N. BEACH 


With numerous illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. $1.50. 


This remarkable story is full of action, true 
to life, and dominated by a high moral pur- 
pose. It has had strong commendations from 
notable literary critics and its publication in 
attractive book form will be welcomed by 
thousands who have read it as a serial. 


Pp. 397. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pure ene Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, astern Representative. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. onations may be sent to either 0 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave, and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y. Rev. ©. H. Taintor, 151 
ak on St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Oongre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
rf a OC, A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

ries, 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8S. Tead, Soles try Secretary, S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by pron sons from the Bust- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
eae The he Eg Ieee and Christian World 
he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
—— books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department. to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Lil. 


THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the management of the Trustees of the National 
ouncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission 

aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
pe iy ann Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OleTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Seeretary,. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be. 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aia to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab. 
lishment and est of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Heury E. Cobb, Pres.; O. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational seciety devoteu to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASS800IATION, Room 
607, Conare tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


, 13 Ash St.. Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
race Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. 
responding Secretary Mrs. Edward ab, Chapin, 9 
ie ue, Cambridge, Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 

ose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass, 


Affiliated Societies 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. pmpore colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sat) 

ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, s 
ae, a. Bg rae Tyoae. 380 
Assan New ; . . Field es 
$n. Henderson, Manager. 64 Bromfield St. Boston. 
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You have noticed the disagreeable odor 


of clothes just from the wash, That’s 


the soap. Cheap soaps do not rinse out. 


Their objectionable ingredients adhere 


to the fabric. 


Ivory Soap rinses readily, 


and because of its purity leaves the clothes 


sweet and absolutely odorless. 


IT FLOATS. 


Ge! A Book of ' 


Devotional Services 


By Rev. JOHN HUNTER and Rev, REUEN THOMAS 


Containing thirty Responsive Readings from 
Seriptureand many very appropriate Prayers, 
Responsive Xervices and Collects suitable for 
Festival occasions, Sacraments, Children’s 
Sunday, etc. Used in many of our best 
churches and valuable to any minister apart 
from its use in the congregation. 

We bought the balance of the edition and, 
as we are soon to publish a new service book 
by Dr. Thomas, we offer these at 30 cts. each, 
postpaid, or $20.00 per 100, by express, to 
close them ont. Ouly arew hundred in stock. 
Former price 75 cts. 


Will you have a sample copy to examine? 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


| YOUNG PEOPLE'S GONGS oF PRAISE 


et the Irice & Sones Vuit all the leople. 
25 cents per copy. 270 songs, new and familiar. 
THE BIGLOW & MALN CO.,, New York and Chicago, 


Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


What do people go 
to Lancaster for? 


Why, there is no other place like it. Send 
for booklet to 
E. A. DORE, 
Lancaster Inn, 
Lancaster, Mass. 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds — 
Sales ace, 22 W. 19th Steele 
«8 alee Cae 
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Next Week 

A full page cover picture appropriate to Old 
Home Week with an interpretative article by 
Rey. Isaac Ogden Rankin. 

On a House Boat in Kashmir, by William FP. 
Whittemore. (Zilustrated.) 

The Habit of Holiness, by Robert E. Speer. 

The Proposed Tripartite Union, by Washington 
Gladden, D.D. An argument for the closer affili- 
ation of Congregationalists, Methodist Protes- 
tants and United Brethren. 

Hawaii's Forward Step, by Rev. Doremus Scud- 
der, 

The New Negro and What He Wants, by One. 


The aftermath of 
the celebration of 
the centennial of Emerson’s birth is of 
the character that would have delighted 
him. It provides for a daily pilgrimage 
from Boston to Concord, by trolley if one 
chooses, through a historic and beautiful 
country, a morning lecture on Emerson 
in the Town Hall where he lectured 100 
times, then a return to Boston for an 
evening lecturein Huntington Hall. The 
thirty lecturers aim to show Emerson’s 
relations with almost everything worthy 
in the past, present and future. His in- 
_ fluence over Germany, his spiritual lead- 
ership in England, his connection with 
‘Oriental thought, his place in American 
literature, his philosophy and poetry, his 
influence over the American woman, his 
relation to the Anti-slavery movement 
and the Civil War, to modern religion, to 
social reform and to education, to Har- 
-vard University and to the Concord 
School of Philosophy, to the transcen- 
dental movement and to modern science, 
each furnish a theme. He is presented 
as a Puritan, a Sphinx, an Anti-imperial- 
ist and a Seer of Democracy. Seven of 
the thirty lecturers are Unitarian minis- 
ters, and the majority of them are iden- 
tified with that denomination. Since 
Congregationalists were to be repre- 
sented by only one lecturer, a better 
one could not be chosen than Rey. Dr. 
C. E. Jefferson, who spoke last Tuesday 
_ on Emerson and Carlyle. The audience 
is small and select, the considerable ma- 
jority of those at Concord being women. 
An interesting discussion follows each 
lecture. It is somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment that the townspeople do not take 
much interest in the course. But the 
school has the genuine Concord flavor and 
is a delight to those who share in it. 


Continuing with Emerson 


Hartford is the gainer 
_ City en and New Hayen the 


loser through decisions reached last week 


by two prominent ministers. The former 
city is rejoicing because Rev. H. H. Kel- 
sey of the Fourth Congregational Church 
has concluded that the demands upon him 
in connection with his important down- 
town plant are superior to those offered 
him in the great but untried opportunity 
as head of Talladega College, Alabama. 
On the other hand, Dr. E. S. Lines, rector 
of St. Paul’s Church at New Haven, has 
deemed it best to accept the bishopric of 
the diocese of Newark, N. Y., to which 
he was recently elected. The action of 
both of these men may serve to call at- 
tention to the type of active leadership 
needed today in all ourchurches. Both, 
though in different communions, have 
worked quietly but steadily along the 
most approved lines of modern Christian 
activity. Both, while seeking to relieve 
temporal necessities and develop all sides 
of the human material with which they 
deal, have emphasized the spiritual and 
the evangelistic character of their re- 
spective undertakings. Both have been 
men of broad ecclesiastical sympathies 
and have made themselves a power 
throughout their cities. We wish Dr. 
Lines success in his new field. We be- 
speak for Mr. Kelsey larger sympathy 
and support as he bends himself again 
to his old task and we hope that the type 
of Christian manhood which each of these 
represents may be duplicated in large cit- 
ies all over the land. 


The enthusiastic cli. 
Four Large Assemblies max at Detroit, Sun- 
eh alte day night, of the 
Epworth League Convention, attended by 
20,000 delegates, brought to a close the 
series of midsummer meetings in differ- 
ent parts of the country, made up dis- 
tinctively of young people. Of the four 
gatherings only the Christian Endeavor 
Convention at Denver was interdenomi- 
national. That it proposes to continue 
on this broad basis was made evident by 
the reaffirmation on the part of Presi- 
dent Clark and his official associates of 
their desire to inelude in the Endeavor 
organization all young people’s societies, 
while allowing each to maintain its de- 
nominational direction. Leaders in the 
Epworth League are not disposed to take 
the right hand of fellowship thus cor- 
dially extended and their deliberations 
at Detroit and their platform empha- 
sized strongly the help which the move- 
ment ought to bring to the Methodist 
Church. We report elsewhere more fully 
the Denver gathering. Coincident with 
it in time was the convention of the In- 
ternational Baptist Young People’s Union 


at Atlanta, Ga., which gave special atten- 
tion to Christian citizenship and to mis- 
sion study classes. The Young People’s 
Union of the Christian Church met in 
Akron, O., and its meetings, like those of 
other bodies, were marked by a represent- 
ative attendance from the country at 
large and by earnestness and ardor. 


The fact that thousands of 
young people in different 
branches of the church are willing to as- 
semble for religious ends when the sum- 
mer’s heat is fiercest is significant. 
Many sacrifice a part or the whole of 
their vacations in order to be present. 
There is, it is true, a good deal of the 
recreative element in connection with 
these gatherings. But that most of the 
delegates regard the excursions and the 
receptions as subordinate to the purpose 
for which they assemble the crowded 
meetings day after day show. Coming 
when they do, these conventions interfere 
hardly at all with the school year and 
like those at Northfield, reported on an- 
other page, educate as well as inspire the 
great majority of those who attend. It 
is a better use of time than to dawdle 
away the whole of a long vacation at the 
shore or in the mountains. 


Why They Pay 


A significant link in the 
movement for a united 
Methodist Church was 
added last week. Since the Civil War the 
Church South and the Church North have 
issued through their respective publish- 
ing houses, separate hymnals. Last Jan- 
uary a joint commission, appointed by 
the two general conferences, met at 
Nashville, Tenn., to prepare a hymnal to 
replace the two sectional books. A sec- 
ond session has just closed at Plymouth 
and the third and final meeting of the 
commission is to be held in Washington 
next December. The body was com- 
posed of two delegations of eleven mem- 
bers each, that of the Church North 
under the chairmanship of Bishop Good- 
sell and that of the Church South under 
the chairmanship of Bishop Hoss. It in- 
cluded two bishops, four editors, three 
presiding elders, seven college professors, 
four pastors, one professor of music, and 
one college president. It was a company 
of men impressing all with their sincerity 
and scholarship, and made one more 
unique scene, of a national character, in 
this Pilgrim town, as after their adjourn- 
ment, they gathered around the Rock 
and sang, “O, for a faith that will not 
shrink!” 


IMethodist Hymnolo- 
gists at Plymouth 
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The new bymnal will in 
a the the main be taken from 
Sutiabe the two older books, 
although each hymn so accepted re- 
quired a two-thirds vote. The Plymouth 
Hymnal, and Laudes Domini, as also the 
Episcopalian Hymnal will furnish con- 
tributions, and the book will be published 
by both the Book Concerns, in New York 
and in Nashville. An appendix is to be 
added containing more evangelistic selec- 
tions for prayer meetings, but the com- 
mission placed itself on record as strongly 
condemning all adventurers in hymnol- 
ogy, all tendencies to emasculate religion 
through weakly sentimental songs. The 
lighter music, it held, should consist of 
real lyrics and street ballads. 


How encouraging it is 
The Minute Men that so many of our youn- 
Among Us 

ger ministers seem to be 


. particularly eager just now to bring 


Christianity into vital connection with 
the life of the world. We talked with a 
man the other evening who had just spent 
a year at Harvard in graduate work in 
philosophy. More impressive than his 
testimony to the value of this opportunity 
for study was his modest assertion that 
he felt now that he had a gospel to preach 
and was ready to deliver his message any- 
where. We know another young man 
who provided his own pulpit supply and 
traveled a hundred miles simply to hear 
Rey. R. J. Campbell preach in Brookline. 
He did this not so much for his own 
gratification but, as he expressed it, ‘‘to 
learn how to preach better myself.” 
When Rey. C. Silvester Horne preached 
the other day his farewell sermon at Ken- 
sington, London, he revealed the reason 
which had led him to give up an excep- 
tionally attractive church in order that in 
the heart of London’s human needs and 
troubles he may minister to everyday 
people. His words to his flock are worth 
quoting : 

If when you remember me among the min- 
isters of this church, you can say: “ This 
man also was with Jesus the Nazarene,” I 
shall be more than content. Beyond all my 
hopes or deserts he called me once in a quiet 
country life to be a fisher of men; and then in 
the teeth of all my expectations and desires 
he sent me here to this famous suburb. But 
wherever I may go, the one ambition will re- 
main which won me to the ministry twenty 
years ago—to be a fellow-worker with Christ 
in saving men, and leavening society with his 
spirit. 

May this spirit grow among us until it 
shall pervade the entire ministry of Jesus 
Christ. 


ta: The legacies received by 
= eegpor the American Board this 

year are less than last year 
by $45,000. Donations from the living 
have increased, but to prevent serious 
loss in long established missions and to 
re-enforce the work at critical points an 
addition of $50,000 to the usual gifts is 
necessary before the close of the fiscal 
year at the end of next month. With 
full schools, crowded hospitals, and more 
people accessible to the missions inter- 
ested in personal Christian religion than 
ever before, it hardly seems possible that 
those on whom the responsibility rests will 
fail to provide the necessary funds. But 
the time is short, and the call means 
twenty per cent. in addition to the regu- 


lar gifts, to be sent within the nak five 
weeks. 


Here and there along the 
Pacific coast our denom- 
ination is blessed with 
men who have the insight and character 
of genuine leaders. One such is Rev. E. 
L. Smith of Pilgrim Church, Seattle, who 
had so much to do with the success of 
the recent Pacific Coast Congress in that 
city. A sermon of his, evidently sug- 
gested by that great meeting and entitled 
A Strong Denomination, has just been 
printed by request. It lays so strong and 
broad a foundation of Congregational 
aggressiveness that we wish it might be 
read the country over. He shows how 
we may be righteously ambitious to 
strengthen our denominational life. He 
calls for a greater participation of the 
laity in the affairs of the churches and 
for more careful attention to the charac- 
ter and education of our ministers. He 
urges the cultivation of the spirit of true 
benevolence. His closing paragraph is 
of special interest in view of the senti- 
ment that came to the surface at the last 
meeting of our national Home Mission- 
ary Society. ‘It is time that we, as Con- 
gregationalists of Washington, come to a 
consciousness of ourselves, to a convic- 
tion of the fact that we are able to walk 
alone, that we have in hand a business 
which is of more importance than any 
industrial or financial enterprise, and 
that with God’s help it shall be brought 
to the very highest efficiency.’”’ Such a 
purpose as that means much for the spir- 
itual development of the great Pacific 
Northwest. We need it just as much 
here by the Atlantic coast. 


A Bugle Call 
from Puget Sound 


The experiment of 
holding a summer 
school of theology 
at Aberdeen, the ancient Scottish uni- 
versity seat, was successfully carried 
through during a week of June, and 
among the 203 students enrolled were a 
few from this country and many from 
all parts of Great Britain as well as 
several from the Continent. Prof. E. Y. 
Hinecks of Andover Seminary was an 
honored guest and thorough instruction 
was given by some of the foremost lec- 
turers of Scotland, including Professors 
Dods, Denney, Kennedy and Ramsey, the 
well-known writer on St. Paul. Of the 
pastors having prominent part we notice 
that the work of Dr. Forrest of Edinburgh, 
who has recently lectured in this coun- 
try, and of Dr. Garvie of Montrose, who 
soon becomes professor in Hackney Col- 
lege, London, was particularly liked. 
The latter was the only Congregational 
lecturer and made a strong exposition 
and defense of the Ritschlian theology. 
Dr. Dods restated his well-known views 
touching the trustworthiness of the gos- 
pel and met some of the more recent 
objections to miracles by bringing them 
into connection with the personality of 
Jesus as their natural and reasonable 
basis. So successful was this summer 
school that probably a similar gathering 
will be held another year at Edinburgh. 
It corresponds in a measure to the Har- 
vard Summer School of Theology, though 
it has given much greater prominence to 
theological subjects, 


A Summer School of 
Theology at Aberdeen 
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The Hibbert pease for 
April contained a sweep- 
ing criticism of Christian 
missions in India by an English physi- 
cian, Dr. Josiah Oldfield, based on his 
personal observations during a recent 
visit. Dr. Oldfield appends to his name 
the titles D. C. L. (Oxon), M. R. C. 8. 
(England), physician, barrister at law, 
etc. Naturally the opinion of one whose 
name is thus adorned and who wrote in 
apparent sympathy with the purposes 
of missions attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Itdid not need a close examination 
of his article to see that his indictment 
against Christian work in India was 
equally a criticism of the whole history 
of the Christian Church, Yet his asser- 
tions that missions are a failure in India 
doubtless convinced some who did not 
read his article. The current number of 
the Hibbert Journal contains a reply to 
Dr. Oldfield by Dr. William Miller, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Madras, 
which puts the experience of many years 
in India against the theories of a visitor. 
Dr. Oldfield would substitute for the 
churches, schools, colleges, hospitals and 
other instrumentalities of missions, “‘a 
dozen spiritual men who would, living at 
one place, emulate the saintly lives and 
ascetic practices of the early fathers of 
the Christian Church.” Dr. Millershows 
that Dr. Oldfield’s criticisms are not so 
novel as he thinks, and that they have 
often been considered by missionaries. 
But the sufficient answer to his article is 
given in a letter from him to the Spring- 
field Republican, replying to its strictures 
on him in a recent editorial. He claims 
that he traveled with an American faith 
curist who has a mission at Lahore, whom 
he afterwards found in a hospital, his 
faith having failed to cure him; that he 
visited an American hospital at Baroda 
of whose administration he did not ap- 
prove, and that he received reports from 
other missionaries and from Hindus, on 
which he based his conclusions. Dr. Old- 
fleld’s letter leads the Springfield Repub- 
lican to the obvious conclusion that ‘‘it is 
rather surprising that the Hibbert Journal ~ 
should have admitted to its pages a con- 
tribution so shallow as this,” — 


A Criticism of 
Missions in India 


The South is inclined to 
Peonage in Georgia resent Northern criti- 
a’ cism of race relations. 
What is wanted, then, is that the South 
should itself face the facts and act justly 
and reasonably with its ouernesuen 
and white. Georgia is resent 
time conducting two investigations, one 
of its convict camps where a state official 
alleges that ‘‘Negroes who have com- 
pleted sentences have been held some- 
times for months, sometimes for years on 
charges which are got up for the pur- 
pose.” In one of these camps it is alleged 
that a Negro was whipped to death not 
long ago. The other investigation was 
ordered by the legislature in regard to 
charges of peonage against one of its own 
members—a man of political prominence 
in the state. In the former investigation 
the commission has gone so far as to ) Te. 
port that it is not necessary to § 
the camps—we hope they will 
to say about their management, 1 
has brought disgrace on Georgia 
America. In Alabama a mistrial re 
sulted by the disagreement of the jury 
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in so plain a case of peonage that the 
presiding judge told the jury that “they 
were sending word all ovér the country 
that a jury of intelligent white men of 
Alabama had refused to convict this 
defendant because he was a white man 
and his victim a Negro.’”’ Such facts are 
to the last degree discouraging because 
they show that the popular sentiment 
in many places is thoroughly unjust and 
unchristian. If the Negro must depend 
for justice entirely on Federal grand 
juries and Federal courts, we are back 
at the dark times of slavery again, and 
the civilization and manliness of the 
South are on a lower plane than we had 
hoped. If Alabama wishes to be re- 
spected she must herself be just. 


The last week has seen a van- 
The Era of ... 
Speculation i8hing of paper fortunes such 
, as ordinarily accompanies a 
panic in the stock market, but without the 
failures and paralysis of industry which 
ordinarily accompany a panic. Prices of 
securities which less than two years ago 
were at a dizzy height have fallen swiftly. 
The reorganization of companies with an 
enormously inflated capital is going stead- 
ily on—in one case, we note, two-thirds 
of the nominal value is to be wiped out 
and to make the other third good a cash 
assessment is required. Money borrowed 
in Europe must at last be paid. The rail- 
roads find themselves in need of immense 
sums for necessary improvements, and 
must borrow in an exhausted market. 
The leaders of speculation are loaded down 
with securities which they cannot mar- 
ket and are compelled to sell the better to 
sustain the worse; since the lenders of 
money have grown cautious, The in- 
evitable day of reckoning hascome slowly 
and with abundant warnings, and there 
have been few real disasters, while gen- 
eral business is still good. But it is no 
longer a harvest time for promoters, nor 
will the way of the speculator be easy for 
some time to come. 


In the death of James Mc- 
Waitt Neill Whistler the world 

loses probably the greatest of 
its American-born artists. His eccentric- 
ity has advertised him to many who have 
no care for his pictures and in a somewhat 
unamiable light. He had avast allowance 
of self-confidence joined to a pugnacity 
of disposition which made him never so 
happy as when engaged in such a row as 
the famous suit against Ruskin or his 
numerous pamphiet battles. His fame as 
an artist has steadily grown and both as 
painter and etcher he stood at the time of 
his death quite in the front rank in the 
opinion of those who know in France, 
England and America, His famous por- 
trait of his mother was purchased for the 
Luxembourg, the Frencb national gallery 
of contemporary art, and he was an officer 
of the Legion of Honor as well as of the 
French and other continental art socie- 
ties. In America, Boston possesses fine 
examples of his work. Mr. Whistler was 
born in Lowell, Mass., was a cadet at 
West Point, where he failed to graduate. 
He was for alittle time in the naval acad- 
emy, where his talent for caricature gave 
offense to his superiors. He studied in 
Paris and has made his home for the most 
part in London, where his best-known 
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work is the famous peacock room in a 
private house. His effects were produced 
by very simple means and he always re- 
garded his subjects from their decorative 
side, as harmonies of color and line, 
rather than as mere transcripts from na- 
ture or human life. 


President Frizzell set the 
practical keynote for this 
conference in session last 
week by urging that discussion be limited 
to evils which the speakers could them- 
selves help to remedy. Questions of 
hygiene took a large part of the attention 
of the conference. The increase of small- 
pox, the great mortality of the Negroes in 
cities, and the widespread use of cocaine— 
it was stated that, 200,000, Negroes are 
addicted to its use—shared with the con- 
sideration of the problems of domestic 
service for Negro women the attention of 
the speakers. Improvements in educa- 
tion, in training for domestic service, the 
condition of the defective Negro children 
of Virginia, the need of sanitary infor- 
mation, the passage of laws restricting 
the sale of cocaine, morphine and other 
drugs, and the direction of young Negro 
men of college training toward the min- 
istry, formed the subject of the recom- 
mendations adopted. In such conference 
of the race leaders, leading to a sober 
view of facts and choice of means for 
self-improvement, lies the one hope of the 
advancement of the race. 


The Hampton 
Conference 


One of the successful leaders 
in the trade controversies of 
the last decades was P. M. 
Arthur, Chief of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers. His sudden death 
from heart failure in the midst of a 
speech at a convention dinner in Winni- 
peg removes a man in whom both em- 
ployers and the men of his own trade 
had confidence. He was a Scotch boy, 
who came as a child to New York and 
worked his way up from blacksmith’s 
apprentice to engineer. His name was 
originally McArthur. He had the Scotch 
judicial mind and power of close bargain- 
ing and he was always opposed to strikes. 
One of his public services was the en- 
forcement of temperance among the men 
of his brotherhood. All these qualities 
would have failed if Mr. Arthur had not 
also possessed, in spite of his conserva- 
tism, that personal ascendency which 
enabled him to keep the brotherhood 
from precipitate action in times of ex- 
citement. Mr. Arthur was a member of 
the Methodist church. 


An Honored 
Labor Leader 


Canada still clings to its 
Canadian Rail- policy of large expenditure 
irra © for public improvements, 
and the Central Government is to lend 
its aid in the building of new transconti- 
nental lines. Forone, in connection with 
the Grand Trunk, the government is to 
build a road from Moncton, N. B., to 
Quebec. This policy has not been adopted 
without disagreement in the cabinet, re- 
sulting in the withdrawal of A. G. Blair, 
Minister of Railways, who objects to the 
building of a line that will parallel the 
Intercolonial, which already belongs to 
the government, but has never paid ex- 
penses. The resignation has been quietly 
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accepted and the late minister will op- 
pose the project outside the cabinet. 
But Nova Scotia wants a more direct 
road to build up the shipping trade of 
Halifax and all Canada will probably 
have to foot the bill. 


Free Church opposition 
to the Education Bill 
has been put to the 
test in many parts of England, and the 
movement for resistance to the payment 
of rates seems to be growing fast as the 
machinery of distraint and sale of goods is 
put in force. <A characteristic scene was 
that at the sale of household goods seized 
for non-payment at Hastings. It proved 
impossible to find an auctioneer in the 
town or its neighborhood, all the local 
auctioneers refusing the task, but an 
Italian was brought from London. The 
sale was broken up at last by the violence 
of the crowd and adjourned indefinitely. 
In other places the goods seized have been 
bought in by friends of the resisters. The 
movement has called out a letter from 
Prime Minister Balfour, in which he ar- 
gues that the bill gives new rights to Non- 
conformists, but that, even if it were as 
bad as its enemies assert, they have no 
right to resist the law. To this Dr. Clif- 
ford, whose presence and leadership have 
given force to the movement, has replied 
in a powerful letter defining the rights 
and duties of citizens and of Free Church- 
men. The administration of the new act 
has added fuel to the flame of resistance 
and the leaders of the movement are 
able to show that. in its working it is 
unfair both by reason of its direct pro- 
visions and because it is in the hands of 
enemies who use those provisions wholly 
for their own sectarian advantage. The 
result in focusing attention on the law is 
all that the agitators could desire. The 
only real end of the struggle is a complete 
separation of church and state in matters 
of educational control. 


Passive Resistance 
in England 


The death of the pope on 
-Monday according to prece- 
dent fixes the meeting of the 
conclave for the election of his successor 
for July 30. In the meantime the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church is Cardinal 
Oreglia di San Stephano, who is the only 
survivor of the conclave which elected 
Leo XIII., as well as Camerlingo or 
chamberlain. His orders, even before 
the death of Leo, looked toward the in- 
terregnum and the necessary prepara- 
tions for a new election, which included 
the removal of telephones from the Vati- 
can and a warning to reporters and ofli- 
cials that the seclusion of the cardinals 
will be carried out with the strictest 
formalities. ‘‘It will even be impossible 
for the cardinals to look out of the win- 
dows, and the Vatican guards will watch 
the coming and going of every one.’”’ He 
also announces his purpose to revive the 
custom of haying the body of the pope 
lie in state in the Sistine Chapel, which 
was omitted in the case of Pius IX. It 
is pleasant to see that he has made amica- 
ble arrangements with the Italian police, 
so that there will be no accidental clash- 
ing of authority. After his unexpected 
rally the late pope gradually lost ground, 
and after much suffering finally sank into 
a state of coma, passing quietly away at 
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last about noon on one of the hottest 
days of the year. 


The corporation of Dublin is 
King Edward on exception in its refusal to 
dn Ireland 

present an address of wel- 
come to King Edward in his visit to Ire- 
land. Most of the cities have voted an 
official welcome and will make elaborate 
preparations to receive the king and 
queen. The time chosen for the visit is 
a favorable one, The passage by the 
House of Commons of the second reading 
of the land bill, which is intended at the 
cost of English and Scotch taxpayers to 
make Irish tenants landholders, a bill 
amended at the dictation of the Irish 
Nationalist leaders and praised by them, 
has put Ireland in good humor and the 
final passage is timed to coincide with 
the king’s arrival in Dublin. The king’s 
healing diplomacy in his visit to Paris 
and his reception of the French president 
have given him new prestige as a peace- 
maker. The presence of the queen ap- 
peals to Irish chivalry. The way to popu- 
larity has been carefully smoothed by 
the withdrawal of the Crimes Act, and 
much is hoped for from the personal 
charm and social tact of the king. The 
beginning of an era of better feeling 
would be welcome on this side of the At- 
lantic, both asa source of British strength 
and as the removal of a grievance which 
retards the Americanization of men of 
Trish blood. 


R Russia refuses the Kishineff 
ussia and rr P 
World Opinion Petition, but the signers are 
satisfied. The force of pub- 
lic opinion is shown by the fact that even 
an autocratic government finds it impos- 
sible to ignore or conceal the facts in re- 
gard to the massacre at Kishineff. The 
Jews have been relieved from all shadow 
of the suspicion which gave excuse for the 
attack by the ferreting out and confession 
of the real murderer. A curious side 
light on the power of Russian prejudice 
against the Jews comes from the change 
of attitude of Father John Sergieff, who 
is the popular saint and prophet of Rus- 
sia. He denounced the Kishineff massa- 
cre promptly and in severe terms, but 
has more recently announced that he has 
been convinced that the Jews were to 
blame. The force of a better outside 
opinion must have some credit also for 
the czar’s rescript abolishing certain bar- 
barous cruelties of punishment with the 
cudgel and the cat-o’-nine-tails. Russia 
is not inaccessible to outside opinion, but 
rather childishly sensitive to it—very 
much as we might be if petitioned to put 
an end to the cruelties of lynching. 


The written application of the Mormon 
Eastern States Mission to Mayor Low of New 
York for permission to preach in the streets 
is an interesting document. “There are at 
present,” it says, “out of a membership cf 
$20,000, about 700, mostly aged men, who stand 
at the head of polygamous families. Their 
family relation cannot be changed, but in the 
ordinary course of events they will all be 
gone in a few years. Plural marriages have 
ceased to be sanctioned bythe church.” Here 
are statistics from an official source, which 
may be noted. A curious slip makes the ap- 
plication say the opposite of what was prob- 
ably intended—suggestively, in view of the 
history of “our much misunderstood practice 
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of polygamy”; “As a. people we strongly 
condemn vice or sensual gratification, but 
marriage with a pure motive is considered a 
protection to vice.” 


Can We Govern Ourselves 


To most people nothing seems more un- 
likely in this country than a monarchy. 
Every one wants a share in our govern- 
ment. Yet the essential conditions of a 
republic are the ability of its citizens as a 
whole to govern it and the union of all 
classes in self-government. When any 
one class begins to claim the right and 
exercise the power to govern another 
class the foundations of the republic are 
shaken. The next step is to call on mili- 
tary power to aid or to suppress the class 
that refuses to be governed, and then 
force is met by force till the strongest 
rule, and the rest are no longer citizens, 
but subjects. 

We discuss, as something practicable, 
the disenfranchisement of the Negro 
race. It is urged as a necessity by some 
political leaders. The establishment of a 
subject race would be the end of the re- 
public. We talk freely of the possibility 
of a race war. It has begun already 
wherever companies of armed whites and 
armed blacks meet and fight, when 
neither represents the authority of the 
state. Lawless Negroes are more numer- 
ous in proportion to their population than 
lawless whites. They tend to herd to- 
gether asclans. The service of law-abid- 
ing citizens to preserve peace and order 
is therefore the more necessary. Every 
attempt to put the good in the same class 
with the bad as a subject race alienates 
desirable citizens and weakens the power 
of the whole people to govern themselves, 
The better elements of the Negroes ap- 
pear to realize this no less clearly than 
the whites. Following the outbreak at 
Evansville, Ind., a meeting of colored 
citizens was held at which speakers ad- 
mitted that a race war was inevitable 
unless present tendencies, promoted by 
worthless and dangerous Negroes, should 
be checked. These tendencies are not 
confined to the South or to any section of 
the country. They lurk in many com- 
munities where Negroes colonize. The 
New York Times says: ‘‘There are in 
New York thousands of utterly worth- 
less Negro desperadoes, gamblers when 
they have money and thieves when they 
have none, moral lepers and more danger- 
ous than wild animals. It is difficult to 
bring up Negro children properly in 
neighborhoods infested with this class of 
criminals, who easily and almost natu- 
rally develop into burglars, highwaymen 
and murderers,”’ ; 

All attempts to punish this class of 
criminals by lawless methods help to 
develop in whites the brutal passions 
which they fight to destroy. Murders 
avenged by murderers doubly injure the 
republic. Justice Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court has lately said that 
‘‘any man who kills his fellowmen other- 
wise than in defense of himself or his 
property commits nothing less than mur- 
der. The man who takes part in the burn- 
ing of a Negro, no matter how atrocious 
was the latter’s conduct, is guilty of this 
crime.”’ But in many parts of the coun- 
try murderers have come to be honored, 
In Belleville, Ill, fifteen men inhumanly 
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murdered a Negro a few days ago, who 
had shot and wounded a white man. 
Their crime was witnessed by hundreds 
of their fellow-citizens with approval, and 
the criminals are safe from arrest. Many 
murderers in Wilmington, Del., would be 
defended by the majority of its citizens 
if any attempt should be made to bring 
them to justice. The lawless spirit is 
rapidly spreading. Hardly a day passes 
in which a lynching or an attempt at 
lynching is not recorded in the news- 
papers. 

The movement toward a labor war 
seems hardly less ominous than the drift 
toward a race war. That movement is 
organized. Bands of men attack work- . 
ing men who take the work they refuse 
to do, beat and maim and sometimes kill 
them, These criminals protect one an- 
other and in most cases escape punish- 
ment. It is significant that labor unions 
have compelled employers in Indianapolis 
to discharge several men who were mem- 
bers of the militia that dispersed the re- 
cent mob which tried to break down the 
jail at Evansville. Labor organizations 
that are hostile to the militia because it 
is used to maintain law are using their 
power to make self-government in this 
country impossible. 

The unspeakable cruelties inflicted by 
Negro criminals on women, which are 
constantly increasing, will be avenged. 
No community will suffer such brutes to 
live. And lawless yengeance left un- 
checked will not limit itself to the pun- 
ishment of one kind of crime. The beat- 
ing and murdering of workmen by mobs 
will not continue to be endured. Con- 
spiracies by any company or class of men 
to deprive other classes of their rights by 
unlawful means will certainly in due time 
provoke organized resistance. There is 
only one way to insure the continuance 
of the republic. Adequate punishment 
of these crimes by law, swift and sure 
conviction of criminals are the only guar- 
anty for self-government. Judges and 
juries cannot be relied upon to adminis-. 
ter justice unless public sentiment sus- 
tains them. Here is where every one has 
a responsibility and an opportunity at. 
this time to serve his country. When - 
the courts fail, the next resource is to the 
army. When military power comes to the 
front to keep the peace, self-government 
approaches its end. 


Russia and the United States 


The notion that the United States 
might go to war with Russia for the priy- 
ilege of presenting a petition or in de 
fense of its trade in Manchuria is mere 
midsummer madness. As we grow bet- 
ter acquainted with Russian diplomatic” 
metheds and ways of life, our traditional 
friendship suffers something like a chill ; 
but we have neither wish nor power to 
interfere with what we recognize as a 
legitimate national development. We 
fully concede that Russia needs and 
should be allowed to control an ice-free 
port on the Pacific and that natural con- 
ditions place Manchuria under her influ- 
ence and probably in her ultimate owner- 
ship. 

Secretary Hay is to be congratulated — 
upon his success in managing a difficult 


and protracted negotiation and getting — 
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out of it the most that was possible as 
‘Tepresentative not only of America, but 
also of the world. If he would have 
spoken merely for his own country, prob- 
ably Russia would gladly have bound us 
to herself by special and individual con- 
cessions. But rejecting this temptation 
of selfishness Secretary Hay, as the 
spokesman of free commerce for all na- 
tions, has secured the promise of Russia 
that China will open two Manchurian 
ports to trade, one of them the historic 
capital, Moukden, the starting point of 
carayan travel for the interior ; the other, 
Ta Tung Kao, on the Manchurian bank 
of the Yalu River, which divides Man- 
churia from Korea, 

The really significant feature dbout the 
agreement is our public acknowledg- 
ment that the Chinese government, so 
far at least as Manchurian questions are 
concerned, is a puppet in the hands of 
Russia. Secretary Hay concludes in 
Washington, in an interview with the rep- 
resentative of the Russian Government, 
an agreement with China that certain 
ports in a nominally Chinese province shall 
be open to the trade of the world—and 
this after a public announcement that 
the same privilege has been denied us in 
Peking by the Chinese Foreign Office on 
the explicit ground that Russia would not 
consent. What Secretary Hay has done 
is to acknowledge the Russian suzerainty 
of Chinaso far as Manchuria is concerned. 
What he has gained is a public pledge by 
Russia that certain acts shall be done. 
He has secured, in fact, a promise of 
future Russian trade policy in a province 
actually, but not nominally, under its 
complete control. 

Russian policy in the North Pacific, 
though tortuous enough in its methods, is 
clear enough in its aims. To lessen the 
power and prestige of Japan, excluding 
her, if possible, from the main land; to 
exclude England; to satisfy France with 
conquests in the South ; to keep the peace 
with Germany while she is engaged in 
strengthening her foothold in Shantung ; 
to strengthen her hold upon China and 
use her as a tool, directly in Manchuria 

_ and indirectly everywhere ; to keep the 
peace with America as the great power 
on the opposite shore of the sea—these 
are the inevitable policies which the situa- 
tion demands. We may not sympathize 
_with most of them ; but there is no one 
of them all, except perhaps the hostile 
control of China resulting in the total ex- 
clusion of our trade, which would tempt 
us to war. 

Weare friendly to Japan and wish to 
see her a great Pacific power, but we can- 
not fight her battles for empire in Korea 
or Manchuria. We would regret the ex- 
tinction of British influence at Peking 
and British power in the North Pacific ; 
but we have only moral support to offer. 
But ourinfluence at St. Petersburg, Tokyo, 
Paris, London and Peking may always be 
depended on for open trade and a fair 
and equal chance for all nations, and an 
unhindered national career for China and 
Japan in their new development. 


Rey. R. J. Campbell is to stay in this coun- 
try a week longer than he intended, This is 
an evidence of his interest in us, though pos- 
sibly the persuasions of those who have him 
in charge had something to do with his decis- 
ion. He will sail from New York Aug. 8 and 
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will be at Northfield during the week previous, 
when those attending the general conference 
will doubtless have the pleasure of listening 
tohim. He said a pretty good thing the other 
day with regard to the secret of what others 
have called his “success.” ‘*People do not 
take into consideration enough,” he quietly 
remarked, “the share the Holy Spirit has had 
in it.” 


The Only with the Only 


Perhaps the most striking utterance of 
Rev. R. J. Campbell during his recent 
visit to Boston was his challenge to his 
hearers to test themselves as to whether 
or not their faith in God rested on their 
knowledge of him through personal com- 
munion with Christ. He said that the 
almost missing note in the religious life 
of our time is that of personal intercourse 
with God. Thisis in substance what Cap- 
tain Mahan lately said in an address which 
provoked not so much dissent from the 
statement as a fact, as from his assertion 
that such communion is the chief essen- 
tial to religious life. The assertion is 
contrary to current belief that religion 
consists in philanthropic service of our 
fellowmen. 

When Mr. Campbell affirmed that there 
is far less of solitary communion with 
God than formerly, his hearers did not 
seem impressed, or disposed to deny the 
fact. But he went on to ask them, if 
their pastor should return from his vaca- 
tion and announce that he had found 
himself mistaken in the gospel he had 
been preaching to them, that Jesus Christ 
was not really in history and in present 
life what he is represented as being in 
the New Testament, but only a winsome 
mirage, what would they say? Many, he 
said, would be indignant, but many would 
be shaken in faith., This, we are per- 
suaded, brought a revelation to not a few 
in the audience concerning their own re- 
lation to Christ. Never, perhaps, did 
Christians depend so much on one another 
as now for support of their belief in God. 
They hold retreats, assemblies and con- 
ventions, not to enlighten non-Christians 
—who are conspicuously absent—but to 
convince one another that their faith is 
genuine, and to practice in mutual sup- 
port the presence of Christ. 

We frequently receive letters asking us 
to warn Christians that this or that 
teacher is undermining the faith of many, 
or urging that other teachers should be 
indorsed because their words are worthy 
to be belieyed concerning things which 
every Christian is supposed to have 
learned through his own experience. 
If a man-has an intimate friend with 
whom he constantly associates, does he 
appeal first to others for information 
concerning that friend’s character or 
relations with himself? While he is 
daily admitted into his friend’s inmost 
life and thought, is he shaken when other 


men describe that life as unreal or as dif- 


ferent from what he has found it to be? 

The weakness of Christianity today is 
in the multitude of Christians who get 
their knowledge of Christ not through 
personal communion with him, but 
through intermediaries, through pastors 
and teachers, through books and current 
opinions. The mighty apostle whose 
ministry was in the midst of constant 
controversy over religious questions in 
a time when the church was passing 
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through a revolution which transformed. 
it from Judaism to Christianity had 
always one answer to every challenge 
to his faith, ‘I know whom I have be- 
lieved.” This intercourse of soul with 
Soul, the only with the Only, is the 
greatest need of the church today, the 
greatest service which the individual 
can give to his fellowmen. 


Remembrance of the Absent 


‘The church invisible! ”’ said a pastor 
recently. “I suppose that is the people 
who are upon the absent roll and the 
people who rarelycometochurch.” Like 
an army, the roll of the church is always. 
subject to deductions. The leader can 
never expect to appeal to all his people 
at once and a large part of his thought. 
and prayer must go to the missing and 
the absentees. This, however, is not to 
be regarded as an unusual or abnormal 
state of affairs; it is simply one of the 
common facts with which we always have. 
to reckon, one of the conditions which 
human nature and the changes of life im- 
pose. It is easy—and also foolish—to 
suffer ourselves to droop in spirit, as if in 
this experience we stood alone. It is 
easy—and also wicked—to ignore the ab- 
sent in our thoughts, our efforts and our 
prayers. 

The most trying of these absent folks 
are those who might easily be present. 
and won’t. They have forsaken the as- 
semblies of the disciples and no amount: 
of begging will bring them back. There- 
fore we may invite, but must not beg. 
Or they are careless of their opportu- 
nities and can only be reached by persunak 
work. This is one of the difficult tasks: 
of the pastor—a task in which he should 
have the wise co-operation of the best 
helpers in the church. It may not be pos- 
sible to overcome the habits of neglect, 
but at least they should have the prayer. 
ful and personal consideration of the 
leaders, The trouble probably grew at 
first out of personal dislikes, slights or: 
injuries, supposed or real, and they are: 
best melted by the warmth of personal 
kindness. We cannot spend our time in 
hunting down sources of ill feeling which 
are more easily outgrown than set right ; 
we may and ought to make all who belong 
with us feel that they belong. 

One of the trials of many a church and 
pastor is that so large a number of prom- 
ising young people are absent just as 
they become of use. They are at distant 
schools and their vitality and energy are 
lost where they are so greatly needed. A 
wise church will rejoice in their opportu- 
nity, which becomes a part of its own con- 
tribution to the good of the world, but it 
will take steps to keep these absent *ones 
in touch with the life of the home church. 
It will keep its interest in them alive and 
let them know that itis doing so. It will 
claim their prayers, and look for their pres- 
ence when they return. If the wise prac- 
tice of an occasional pastoral letter to the 
absent is followed, it should have an ap- 
propriate variety of form to meet their 
special needs. 

‘In the meetings of the church there 
should always be a sense of the unity of 
the brotherhood broken but not marred 
by sickness, journeyings, absence—even 
the neglect and carelessness of some, If 
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the communion of saints be not vital and 
real to us in these minor groupings of the 
universal church, how shall they take on 
reality? The church triumphant will not 
be a mob, it will be articulated and 
grouped, just as the church militant is to- 
day. If we care much for the idea of a 
church and nothing for the individuals 
who compose it, we are loving a dream, 
and a dream it must forever be in earth 
or heaven. There is something sickly 
about this vague and disembodied passion 
for the communion of saints. What we 
want is the care for the brother whom we 
have seen, the practical fellowship of be- 
lief, all of us joined to the Head but sep- 
arately grouped with neighbors for com- 
mon work and prayer. 

The privilege of such a group is mutual 
care and mutual intercession. It would 
warm the heart of many a lonely one in 
absence to know that in the meetings of 
the home church the absent were always 
remembered. It would be a thought to 
hold the weak in the midst of strange 
temptations. It would intensify the visi- 
ble communion of saints both as a witness 
to the world and asa binding force—for 
it becomes difficult not to hold in affec- 
tionate remembrance those for whom we 
continually pray. 


In Brief 


Eighteen victims of the Fourth of July pis- 
tol, reported in the columns of a single news- 
paper, all of them sufferers from lockjaw and 
most of them dead, seem to suggest the entire 
prohibition of so terrible a weapon. 


That the emperor of Russia is the head of 
the national church tells even here in America. 
The new cathedral of the Greek Church in 
Cleveland, which is to cost about $1,000,000, 
is to be built largely at his expense. 


The index for volume LX XXVIII. of The 
Congregationalist, containing the issues of 
this paper for the first half of 1903, is now 
ready. It is printed ona sheet of a size con- 
venient for binding with the weekly numbers, 
if desired, and it will besent to any subscriber 
upon application. 


As you read the paper this summer under 
different conditions, perhaps at the shore or 
in the country or in camp, tell us what arti- 
cles you like best in it in order that we may 
get more of the same kind. We shall appre- 
ciate postal card comments where it is too 
much of a burden to write a letter. 


The first case for arbitration between the 
workmen in the New York building trades 
and their employers, which ended the strike 
and got rid of the walking delegates, arose 
within a few days after the men went back to 
work and was promptly sent to an arbitrator. 
Why not in other cities and other trades ? 


Ithaca is in trouble again with typhoid. 
There are nine cases in the city and the water 
company has done nothing to protect the 
supply. The Ithacans must be believers in 
immortality—though not over particular how 
they attain to it. Typhoid is a selfish form 
of suicide—it makes so much trouble for the 
nurses. 


The London Times says that if Roosevelt 
would visit London, “he would get a reception 
which might stagger the imagination even of 
a German critic.” We wonder whether it is a 
“higher critic” who is meant? The Times 
consoles itself for the impossibility of getting 
the President by its cordiality of utterance 
toward the visiting American fleet. 


The question of regulating or forbidding 
the sale of oplum in the Philippines goes to 
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an investigating commission. The Chinese 
merchants want the law left as it is, the mis- 
sionaries would like to see the drug excluded 
altogether. Wecannot believe that the Amer- 
ican people will consent to see the plague of 
China made easy of access to our wards in 
the islands. 


The name of Platt is evidently not one to 
conjure with in Cuba. The Cuban Congress 
has ratified the treaties with the United 
States, giving us naval stations and other 
privileges and has adjourned without rati- 
fying the general treaty which embodies the 
Platt amendment. Perhaps she is waiting 
for the United States Senate to ratify the 
reciprocity treaty. 


How George III. would rub his eyes if he 
could wake and find a statue of the rebel 
“Mr. Washington” in St. Paul’s Cathedral! 
Yet the Pilgrims’ Club of London has ap- 
pointed a committee to secure such a statue 
by the subscriptions of British subjects only 
and Archdeacon Sinclair has announced that 
he is authorized to offer a place for it in St. 
Paul’s. 


From all quarters come reports of the un- 
usual multitude of mosquitoes. The summer 
visitor and suburban resident are said to be 
getting their exercise largely in the form of 
slapping their own persons and uttering words 
at midnight which are more appropriate to 
the darkness than the light. It must be un- 
usually bad in New Jersey, where we read 
that the pests broke up a Negro camp meet- 
ing. 


Professor Tenekijian of Euphrates College, 
Harpoot, Turkey, has been imprisoned on a 
charge of conspiring against the sultan and 
fomenting revolution. It is reported that he 
has been tortured to force.a confession from 
him. The professor has the reputation of 
being a thoroughly loyal subject of the sultan, 
and the proceedings against him appear to be 
intended as a step ina counter move against 
the demand of the United States Government 
for recognition of American institutioas in 
the empire. 


It must have been a personal gratification 
to the President to sign Leonard Wood’s com- 
mission as major general, but we cannot think 
it was a good thing for the discipline of the 
army. In the ordinary course of events he 
will hold the supreme command of the army 
for a long time, and he is almost without ex- 
perience except as an army surgeon and a 
civil administrator. Promotion is so slow at 
best that any promotion over the heads of 
older men lessens the inducement to remain- 
ing in the army in times of peace. And in 
time of war it might be necessary to appoint 
some man with war experience over the head 
of Major General Wood—an ungracious thing 
for some future President to have to do. 


There are some ministers who have reason 
to be gratified with the intellectual attain- 
ments of their children, as shown by honors 
recently bestowed. Miss Florence M. Fitch, 
daughter of Dr. F. S. Fitch of Buffalo, is just 
receiving the degree of Ph. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and has an appointment as 
assistant in philosophy at Oberlin. The 
son of Rev. W. H. Allbright of Boston, who has 
just graduated at Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y., gave the high honor oration on Pro- 
gressive Conservatism. Miss Lilla F. Morse, 
daughter of Rev. C. F. Morse of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.,took high honors at the recent Com- 
mencement of Hartford Theological Seminary 
and next day received an invitation to teach 
at Mt. Holyoke College, her alma mater. 


The Londen Daily News has succeeded in 
making a remarkably complete census of 
church attendance in London, the difficulty of 
which may be estimated from the fact that it 
involved the enumeration of 2,600 places of 
worship. The population of London, by the 


; i 
census of 1901, was 4,536,541. The actual at- 
tendances were 1,003,940, made up as follows: 
Church of England.. oaconsesuinn kanal maaan 430,153 


Free Churches....... « «416,225 
Roman Me cy 


Other services... one eecesee a ae 62/090 
This is abet 20 per eel! = the population 
or, if the number be reduced by deduction of 
those who attend twice, about 16 per cent., — 
or one in 5.25. Compared with the British 
Weekly census of 1886 there is a falling off in 
Church of England attendance of 150,000, 
while the Free Church attendance is nearly 
stationary. We shall comment more fully 
upon these figures next week. 


In and Around New York 


Site for the Beecher Memorial 


The titte has been taken by the Beecher Me- 
morial Committee to four lots on Orange Street 
directly oppasite Plymouth Church. The 
site is about 100 x 100 feet square and is con- 
sidered by the committee preferable to that first 
talked of, adjoining the church. Asa member 
of the committee explains, “If we had built 
a temple of artistic or classical design ad- 
joining the church building, artistic discord 
between the two buildings would have been 
inevitable. If we build on the opposite side 
of the street the edifice will not be open to this 
criticism.”’ The price of the site was $34,000 
and no plans have yet been made for the 
building. 

An Associate Pastor for Dr. Jefferson 

Rey. Charles R, Seymour, D.D., fifteen 
years pastor of Second Church, Bennington, 
Vt., has been invited to become the associate 
pastor of Dr. Charles E. Jefferson at Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York city. He was 
graduated from Western Reserve College and 
Andover Seminary; was ordained at New- 
buryport in 1874 and installed over North 
Church, whence, after five years, he was called 
to Winchester, Mass. A nine years’ pastorate 
there was followed by a call to Bennington. 
He has held every position of honor which 
Vermont churches have had to bestow, taking 
an active part in religious work throughout 
the state; was on the Vermont staff of consult- 
ing editors for The Congregationalist, and is 
now Officially connected with the Forward 
Movement of the Vermont churches, 


A Railroad Y. M. C. A. Clubhouse 


Brooklyn street railway men haye a new 
Y. M. C, A. clubhouse, built and paid for by 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, for the 
use of its 10,000 employees. Though in the 
most central location to be* found, it is to be 
supplemented by small clubrooms in fifteen 
other localities so that all the railroad men 
will be, at the ends of their runs, near Y. M. 
C. A.rooms. The main building has lavato- 
ries, amusement rooms, reading-rooms, educa- 
tional classes, bowling alleys, gymnasium, 
ete., and is in charge of Sec. J. M. Dudley, 
of long experience in Y. M. OC. A. railroad 
work. This is the first clubhouse of its kind 
in the country. 

Baptists Looking Toward Evangelism 

The Bryn Mawr Bible Conference is com- 
posed of about twenty Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn Baptist ministers. It takes its name from 
Bryn Mawr Park, a settlement in Yonk- 
ers. It seeks to supply evangelists to pas- 
tors needing them, and has induced Rey. 
F. E. Taylor of one of the smaller Brooklyn 
Baptist churches to resign and enter its serv- 
vice. The Baptist Anniversaries in Buffalo 
in May made Rev. Dr. Morehouse, secretary 
of the Home Missionary Society, chairman of 
an evangelistic committee, A conference of 
ten State Conventions is to be held in New 
York July 22 and 23, and another one is 
planned for Chicago at the end 1 
Baptist leaders are numbered in 
movement, which its originators 
do great things. Mr. Taylor has been at 
tral Church, Brooklyn, for four years. 
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_ Joseph E: Roy—a Wise Master Builder in the Kingdom of God 


Fifty Strenuous and Fruitful Years in the Congregational Missionary Harness 


“Tn my fifty years of preaching I have learned to adhere to the saine message; God, a sovereign; man, a 
sinner; Christ, the Son of God, a Saviour by his vicarious sacrifice; the Holy Spirit, the regenerator, the sanctifier ; 
the gospel of Christ, the means for the redemption of the world; the word of God, the revelation of his character 
and the chart of redemption. I have learned as to the method of preaching to care more for the facts of the sal- 
vation scheme than for the philosophical analysis of it; I have learned to take the proved results of scholarship 


By Rev. WiLuIAM E. Barton, D. D. 


A Veteran’s Personal Faith 


As stated by him to an interviewer trom The Congregationalist 


and of science as in harmony with the Divine Word.” 


When I look at the youthful face of 
Dr. Joseph E. Roy and remember that 
he is seventy-six years old, I understand 
what was meant in centennial year by 
“the spirit of ’76.” Dr. Roy hasit. We 
have welcomed to Chicago Rev. W. L. 
Tenney, his successor in the active work 
of the district secretaryship of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, but we have 
not said good-by to Dr. Roy, who con- 
tinues as associate. Long may his bow 
abide in strength. 

I have known Dr. Roy for more than 
twenty of his nearly fourscore years, 
and, as that is a larger fraction of my 
life than of his, it seems long enough to 
constitute an intimate acquaintance. I 
have not been his pastor all that time, 
however. When I first knew him I was 
a college student, and he was up and 
down the land, doing the work of a pas- 
tor at large. He used to visit the college 
with his lantern, throwing light on dark 
problems ; or, if he spoke by day, he hung 
before us a great map of the United States 
to serve as the outline of his discourse. 
We knew him then as a man with a heart 
big as the map of his country, and a faith 
as strong as his zeal was indefatigable. 
Later, when I entered the ministry and 
the service of the A. M. A., Dr. Roy 
was field superintendent. His ripe ex- 
perience, his ready sympathy, his opti- 


- mism tempered with calm’ judgment, 


made him dear to us all who were labor- 
ing under his direction. : 

At least forty years ago Dr. Rey be- 
gan his “Pilgrim” letters to The Con- 
gregationalist and other papers, and con- 
tinued that labor until his work in Chi- 
cago confined him toa smaller area. In 
those days covering many years, when 
Dr. Roy as “Pilgrim” was covering 
thousands of miles a month, and sleep- 


ing, as he used to say, in a thousand beds 


a year, he was the herald of all happen- 
ings in obscure quarters, and the pub- 
lisher of tidings of unexpected good news 
from distant places. He was so long asso- 
ciated with work in the South that sume 


' younger people may have forgotten that 


for years before he went South he was 
home missionary superintendent in the 


_ Northwest. And so his letters contained 
_ messages from everywhere, and they were 


always wholesome, buoyant, earnest. 

Dr. Roy was ordained fifty years ago 
this summer. He has been pastor, super- 
intendent, organizer of churches, mis- 
sionary bishep, and the raiser in recent 
years of $40,000 per annum for the work 


of the A.M. A. One thing he has done 
in this latter capacity worthy of all emu- 
lation. He has sought in every church 
he has visited, not simply to tell a story 
that would raise money, but to give the 
church a real uplift. 

A day or two ago I put to Dr. Roy two 
or three questions concerning his experi- 
ence and his outlook upon life. Re- 
ferring to his long experience as corre- 
spondent for the religious press, I said: 
“You have traveled the country over, 
and in former years were accustomed to 
tell people how a ‘Pilgrim’ views the 
progress of the world. Can you give us 
a short ‘Pilgrimage’ message and tell 
your readers of former years how it has 
fared in your pilgrimage of late?”’ 

Dr. Roy replied: ‘‘I can tell them that 
in my present view the progress of the 
kingdom of God is right onward. The 
recent inauguration of our nation as one 
of the Powers of the world, the laying 
upon our people the burden of the politi- 
eal and spiritual care of the Sandwich 
Islands, the Philippines and Porto Rico, 
the reassumption of the Monroe Doc- 
trine as a peace measure, are all indica- 
tions of the divine purpose to use Amer- 
ica more and more for the extension of 
the kingdom of our Redeemer ; that the 
uprisings in recent years that left 40,000 
orphans in Armenia and 50,000 in Cuba, 
and that mowed a swath of death in 
China, are all to be overruled to that 
same end.” 

* Are you still an optimist ?”’ I asked. 
** And (for I know you are) on what do you 
base your faith?”’ “Yes, I am still an 
optimist,” said he, ‘‘and I base that faith 
on the purpose of God as set forth in his 
Word and on the trend of the world 
movement under his guidance.” 

“What have you learned in the last 
fifty years of preaching that would change 
your message or method if you were be- 
ginning anew?” His reply is printed in 
display type on this page. 

The first Congregational churches in 
Chicago were formed two years before 
Dr. Roy’s ordination ; Plymouth followed 
a year later, and in the year that he grad- 
uated, and came to the little home mis- 
sionary church in Brimfield, Ill, on a 
salary of $450, New England Church, in 
the city of Chicago, was formed, and has 
just now celebrated its semicentennial. 
To Plymouth Church he soon was called, 
and so has witnessed the growth of Con- 
gregationalism in Chicago from its very 
cradle. This year, too, is the fiftieth an- 


niversary of our Illinois Association ; his 
life in the ministry has compassed its en- 
tire history. ; 

With him all these years has been Dr. 
Savage, the Nestor of our chyrches here- 
about. These two men, and these only, 
organized the First Church in Oak Park 
forty years ago. I mention these things 
in part because Dr. Roy’s recent work 
has been so fully identified with the 
A. M. A. that it may not be known to 
all his friends that he has been pre-emi- 
nently a builder and organizer of churches. 
The little church of which I was first a 
member was organized by Dr. Roy, and 
like scores of other such churches adopted 
his manual in full for its doctrinal state- 
ment and rules of order. j 

A few days after he graduated from 
Union Seminary Dr. Roy married, June 
21, 1853, Miss Emily Stearns Hatch of 
Farmington, Ill. It was a busy week for 
him. He graduated from the seminary 
and gave an address, then took the train 
from New York to Chicago, where on 
Sunday he preached in the First and Ply- 
mouth Churches. The frame building 
of the First Church took fire from the 
fervor of the sermon or something else, 
and burned; but he saved his sermon, 
though somewhat smoked and yellowed, 
and with it fired other congregations 
later. Turning his back on the smoking 
embers of the First Church, but leaving 
in Plymouth a warm plaee which was not 
filled till it later secured him as pastor, 
he rushed to La Salle by train, then by 
steamer to Peoria, and then by carriage 
to the wedding at Farmington. The 
young people were both from Knox 
College, and had time after the wedding 
to drive to its Commencement, where he 
delivered his master’s oration, and re- 
ceived his M. A. to roll up with his 
marriage certificate. Then he drove with 
his bride seventy-five miles to his father’s 
home at Lyndon, arriving within a week 
from his graduation in New York. He 
has slackened that pace but little in the 
fifty years since, and his young wife has 
kept up with him in spirit, though she 
has tarried by the stuff. Their golden 
wedding has just been properly and joy- 
ously celebrated in Oak Park. 

Dr. Roy is a man endowed with great 
natural vigor. A serious accident in 
travel threatened to end his career, and 
has, as he feels, greatly diminished his 
strength of body ; but to others than him- 


self Dr. Roy seems possessed of all nor- 


mal vigor for a man of his years, and a 
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considerable overplus due to his courage 
and will. He walks erect, steps off briskly, 
and speaks in a voice that is full and reso- 
nant. While he has not been denied 
some suggestion of the coming crown of 
white, he has less gray hair than most 
men of his age. A feeble man would 
long since have worn himself out in the 
labors of Dr. Roy’s position. 

But the qualities that have made the 
man are those of the heart. In the town 
where he has lived altogether thirty-two 
years his friends number ten thousand— 
the population of the place. A genuine 
interest in all that belongs to the welfare 
of others is the reason for this. Dr. Roy 
has a warmth of heart that is contagious, 
and its genuineness unmistakable. The 
workers in the field of the A. M. A. have 
always found in him a wise counsellor 
and a sympathetic friend. 
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Dr. Roy has never allowed himself to 
be narrowed by his work. He tells 
how at the beginning of his ministry 
he preached on the spiritual meanings of 
the Atlantic cable, from texts about the 
lightnings as God’s messengers, and con- 
tinued to use the sermon in the woods of 
Michigan after the cable, as a matter of 
fact, had ceased to work, and neither he 
nor his audiences knew it. He tells the 
story to illustrate the possible peril of 
using a current event to point a moral, 
but it also illustrates the fact that from 
the beginning of his ministry he had the 
gift of the seer, the ability to interpret 
the meanings of God in the things of 
every day. For in fact, the cable was 
just what he represented in that sermon, 
though the particular wire that had just 
been laid had stopped working. It seems 
to me that this quality is of the highest 


-. aw 
value in the minister of the gospel. 


gift of the Spirit is to interpret to us 


things as they come; this gift Dr. Roy 
has in large measure. 

He is a man of convictions and of faith. 
He believes in God, and so is able to face 


the stern duties of life and the some- : 
times forbidding outlook upon the future 
always with calmness of spirit and confi- 


dent assurance that God’s best things are 
coming. In theology heis as sound and 


conservative as he is hospitable and ready A 


for new truth. At whatever age his 
translation occurs, he will die young. 
He has kept ever in touch with young 
life, has preserved his own heart young 
by constant renewal of grace and un- 
shaken faith in God. And because his 
trust is so sure in God, he has proved 
himself the lifelong friend of his fellow- 
men. 


Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


Albert De Wette, Dunker preacher and 
farmer, makes plans of marriage for Hilda, 
his sister’s child, and John Bowman, the 
ehild of a neighbor. As they grow up Hilda 
becomes a light-hearted girl and John a too 
sober and exacting boy. Jack Clitheroe, a 
gay-hearted flirt and ne’er-do-weel, appears on 
the scene, and when Hilda and John Bowman 
quarrel at last teases Hilda into a promise 
that she will marry him if her uncle consents 
—well knowing that her uncle never will con- 
sent. 


CHAPTER III.- DE WETTE AND HILDA 


It is a perilous thing for a girl to evade 
responsibility for her own heart’s deci- 
sion, trusting to the wish or authority of 
another. Hilda was quite right in think- 
ing that her uncle never would consent 
to her wedding Jack: she was wrong in 
mistaking the effect of his refusal upon 
her own view of love and duty. For now 
her sense of justice was involved in the 
decision. If she had thought only of 
herself, she might have yielded, but jus- 
tice to another had astrongerclaim. She 
could resist her uncle, she could have 
refused Jack, but her own sense of right 
was unconquerable. Her misunderstand- 
ing with John Bowman had been the first 
hard trial of her quiet life. The real 
strength of her character had never yet 
been put to the test. Her consent to let 
Jack Clitheroe ask her hand had been in 
@ manner wrung from her, but it was her 
own decision, after all, and when it was 
roughly challenged, it called out all the 
latent forces of her will to its defense. 

Jack appeared at the old Dunker 
préacher’s porch the following evening 
arrayed in his Sunday best. He was swift 
to ask, as he was eager to possess, and he 
loved Hilda with all his heart. He had 
besides that sense of triumph, that joy 
in carrying one’s point against a rival, 
which counts for so much in the self- 
consciousness of men. 

Hilda greeted him with a downcast 
smile, put him achair near the broad seat 
where her uncle sat with his pipe, and 
made some errand to go indoors. She did 
not go out of hearing, it is true, but she 
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gave him the idea that she had left him 
to his fate. 

But nothing frightened Jack Clitheroe 
in those halcyon days. From the novel- 
ties of the weather, he cunningly brought 
the talk around to the interests of the 
farm. 

“Do you get help enough?” he asked. 

“Yes, such as it is; but I miss John 
Bowman. He was always ready to take 
hold as a neighbor should, Such a head 
forafarm! When he and Hilda marry ”’— 

“He and Hilda!” gasped poor Jack, 
quite taken off his guard. ‘“‘ Why—why— 
I’ve come to ask for Hilda! She—she 
said’’— 

Albert De Wette was on his feet—a 
tall, stern man, brown with the sun, and 
flashing lightnings from dark eyes as he 
towered above Jack and pointed down at 
him with his long pipe. 

Face to face with a man whom he in 
his heart despised as a stranger and a 
ne’er-do-weel, who had come presumptu- 
ously interfering with his heart’s most 
cherished plan, he burst out: ‘‘ You! 
you marry Hilda! you puny scarecrow, 
you! She’d never marry you, you grin- 
ning ape. You marry Hilda !”— 

It was an utterly unclerical, and, to do 
the old man justice, uncharacteristic out- 
break, 

But before Jack could catch his breath 
under the storm of wrath, or De Wette 
check the torrent of his harsh and sting- 
ing words, Hilda stood before them with 
her black eyes snapping fire and her hand 
raised in trembling anger such as she had 
never dreamed of in her quiet life be- 
fore, 

“Speak for yourself, uncle !’’ she cried. 
“T’ll marry whom I like. And I won't 
have you abuse the man I love.” 

De Wette stood with arrested hand 
looking down into her eyes; then, with a 
gesture and «a single word he turned to 
Clitheroe. ‘Go!’’ he said. 

And Hilda also in her softer voice said, 
*eetO47 

So Jack, the hater of storms, slipped off 
and left the two alone. 

What happened between Hilda and her 


uncle in that hour none but the two have 
ever fully known, ; 

De Wette was a man accustomed to be 
master, a man whose women-folk had 
always been most worshipfully submis- 
sive to his wishes and responsive to his 
moods. It was not strange, perhaps, that 
he too committed the folly of command 
and the worse folly of reproach. It was 
the utter unexpectedness of it all that 
roused him from his usual calm. Man in 
his maturity is the blindest of animals. 
He imagines that the beautiful eyes of 
his daughters look at young men as his 
practical and often cynical eyes are ac- 
customed todo. He imagines that their 
thoughts and his are moved upon parallel 
instead of diverging lines. If any one 
had told De Wette that Hilda (who was 
more than a daughter to him, and “a 
very practical and sensible girl,” as he 
would have said) did not think exactly as 
he did about Bowman and all the other 
young men in the village, he would have 
set the objector down in his own mind 
forafool. The presumption of this land- 
less stranger, the absurdity of Hilda’s 
throwing over John, roused him with a 
volcanic shock from his blind calm and 
made him for the first time in his life 
sink the father in the master, 

He threatened to lock Hilda in her 
room till she came to a better mind—his 
mind, that is—and she looked at him with 
big, astonished eyes and fast-clasped 
hands. He vowed that he would horse- 
whip Jack and force him to leave town— 
and she laughed at him—a harsh and bit- 
ter laugh of the lips, in which her angry 
eyes desired no part. He threatened to 
send immediately for John Bowman and 
compel her to marry him, and she turned 
and left him shaking his hands and his 
head in a palsy of impotent rage, 

Like many men in times of passionate 
anger, he spoke swiftly and moved slowly. 
By the time he had written a 
with trembling hands, to John and labo- 
riously harnessed his favorite horse to 
take it to the telegraph office, Hilda had 
word on its way to Jack, By the ; 
John Bowman, half mad with 
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was hurrying to the station to catch the 
midnight train, Hilda and Jack were 
already out of the village, driving toward 
the railroad on their way to Chicago. 

John and Hilda met and passed each 
other in the darkness and the roar and 
shriek of hurrying trains, and ceased out 
of life for each other for many a sorrow- 
ful year, each ignorant of the other’s lot 
and fate in life. 


CHAPTER IV. FORTUNE AND THE 
RUNAWAYS 


It was not without a wrench at the 
heartstrings that Hilda slipped out of 
her uncle’s house that night. How de- 
licious was the repose of the summer 
evening, a golden glow still lingering in 

- the west! Her uncle had returned and 
sat moodily smoking his evening pipe, 
just where he had threatened her, she 
remembered with a pang of bitterness 
that steeled her heart for what it had 
before it. Jack had borrowed a horse 
for the elopement, and they drove to a 
railroad station not many miles away, 
and at the end of a long night ride found 
themselves in Chicago. An easy-going 
minister married them without too many 
questions, and lodgings were not hard to 
find. 

Times were good and Jack soon found 
work. He was a man of many parts. 
He could make boots and shoes, was“a 
fair rough carpenter, could paint a little, 
but he was not perfect enough at any of 
these trades to have a sure job when 
times were hard. At the shoe trade it 
was much easier at this time to get work. 
Only part of the boot was made by ma- 
chinery ; the whole of the bottoming was 
done by hand. .Some men took their 
work out and rented a room, others took 
it home. 

Jack found a small, three-roomed house, 
one of four which stood in a large orchard 
which a few years earlier had been part 
of a farm. The winter slipped by and 
spring returned, and they began to feel 
themselves at home in their strange 
world. And now Hilda found a new 
happiness in watching the birds in the 
orchard trees. The robins had their 
nests there and even the orioles came. 
She had always a place in her heart for 
the birds and the companionship of-brood- 
ing mother and singing mate meant much 
to her in the long days. Jack, too, was 
singing at his work. The skies were 
clear aboye them. Hilda used to help 
Jack clean off the boots and would sand- 
paper them ready for the buffing. 

Hilda was now eighteen, but in some 
ways she was more mature than Jack, 
who was twenty-five. The Dunker seri- 
ousness had taught her how to think, 
without destroying her delight in the 
frolic side of life. Her Christian faith 
was so much a reality that it had taught 
her not to worry. It was a sunny time, 
on which the only cloud was the lack of 
any word from home. The old life had 
passed completely out of sight, and with 
its going came the shadow of remorse and 
the sting of jealousy in being, asit seemed, 
forgotten. To leave our childhood friends 
is hard enough, but to feel that the gap 
has closed and the old life goes on with 
never a thought of us ; to imagine, when 
the familiar twilight falls upon unfa- 
miliar scenes, that we are quite forgotten 
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—this was the bitter drop in Hilda’s cup 
of happiness. 

Fortunate days showed Jack, the child 
of sunshine and good luck, at his good-na- 
tured best. He was merry, he was kind, 
always planning little outings and new 
treats for Hilda. Such men are reflectors 
of the mood of the world and of the 
moods of others. Where Hilda’s happi- 
ness welled up from within, like an un- 
failing spring on the mountainside, laugh- 
ing in sunshine and gleaming even in 
storm, Jack was the wayside pool that 
sparkles when the sun lights it and is 
black when the cloud shadow falls. 
Then, too, he was cursed with the spirit 
of unrest. Like many men who find the 
sources of their satisfaction in things 
outside themselves, he wanted to be on 
the move and quickly tired of his en- 
vironment, while Hilda took her sur- 
roundings into her heart, like wild plants 
tended in a still home garden, and would 
have been content to settle down forever. 

Jack continually made new acquaint- 
ances; Hilda became the helper of the 
little circle of poor women in her neigh- 
borhood. Jack soon joined a band in 
which he played the B. Bass. This often 
kept him out late, and sometimes he 
would play at the theater; and, as he was 
along way from home, it would be past 
midnight before hereturned. Sometimes 
Hilda would fear for his safety, and he 
would find her on the front steps crying 
when hecame. This would vex him and 
he would be tempted to speak crossly. 
These light-hearted absences left her to 


-many an hour of sad remembrance of 


her lost home and her uncle’s love and 
care. 

The summer brought new burdens and 
new hopes, and in the shadow of coming 
motherhood Hilda grew a woman. If it 
was the testing time of faith, it was also 
her blossoming time of strength and love. 
There was not much money as the autumn 
died, though they had laid by some sixty 
dollars, but when Hilda’s first-born came, 
the care of the little fellow melted the 
money in two weeks. But as Hilda be- 
came strong, and young Jack was as 
healthy as a wild animal, they did not 
worry over money. Hilda was happier 
than she had been for many months, but 
Jack, with less of Hilda’s company and 
cheer, was more and more uneasy and 
eager for a change. 

After another year of quiet life, with 
the return of spring a trade quarrel 
precipitated a move. Tying a dozen of 
women’s bats, a quart of each size of 
shoe pegs, some nails and a skin of each 
kind of leather together, Jack started for 
the country, settled at a four-corner vil- 
lage in Southern Michigan, with noth- 
ing but a post office, grocery and general 
store, a blacksmith shop and his own little 
shop, and here he brought Hilda and her 
child. There was no lack of scenery now 
—that was about all they had. Yet they 
were very happy for a time. Summer 
had come again. Jack was a favorite in 
the neighborhood. Men would sit as 
long as he would talk or sing, some of 
them with a three-mile walk before them 
at the evening’s end. There was a debat- 


ing school, at which all sorts of questions © 


were discussed. But while Jack enjoyed 
himself, Hilda was lonely, for her days 
were still and colorless, without incident, 
without congenial companionship. 
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Then the shadow of illness fell. There 
had been an attempt at a cellar when the 
house was built, and the hole under the 
floor was filled with stagnant water coy- 
ered with a greenish scum. In early win- 
ter this became solid ice. The house had 
been a store, and the living-room was 
partitioned off with boards that stopped 
short of the ceiling. As the cold in- 
creased, Hilda had a hard time to keep 
little Jack warm, for the oil congealed 
about the wick and the bread and po- 
tatoes froze. Jack’s attendance at the 
wood-pile stole time from his work, and 
he was hardly able to keep the house 
habitable through the bitter days and 
nights. 

One day the doctor from the county 
town was called in to see Hilda. After 
his visit he took Jack to one side. 

“Young man, do you want to bury 
your wife?” 

“Goodness, no !”’ said Jack. 

“Well, then, the sooner you move out 
of this the better. If you stay here your 
wife will die.” 

“But where can I go?” cried the be- 
wildered man. 

“T don’t know, but you must go some- 
where else at once.” 

About a mile from the corner was a 
neat house built of logs squared and 
mortised, weather-boarded. outside, and 
lathed and plastered and papered within, 
It was so warm that water did not freeze 
when the fires were out, but it seemed 
too far away for business. There was 
none too much of that at the corner, 
but, who would come a mile out of their 
way to be measured for foot covering? 
But Hilda must be saved, business or no 
business, and down to the log house they 
moved. Hilda improved at once and 
Jack was happy. 

Spring came on so fast that it seemed 
almost like a miracle, for when the snow 
disappeared, after a warm wave, the 
meadows were already green. Hens were 
clucking, ducks quacking, the cow moo- . 
ing her love over a young calf. The boy 
grew like a weed in the bright spring 
days, and Hilda seemed to become a child 
again with his awakening enjoyment of 
the grass and flowers, the warm sunshine, 
the song of the birds and the life of the 
poultry. It was a happy time. They 
were very poor, tasting no fresh meat 
for weeks at a time, but they had plenty 
of milk, eggs and occasionally, as a great 
treat, a chicken. 

As the season advanced trade fell off. 
Farmers’ trade in summer with the shoe- 
maker was almost nothing. Most of them 
did without foot-gear altogether, or got 
along with whatever they had on hand. 
Jack was not an idle fellow, so he turned 
to and worked in the hayfield, coming 
home bronzed, but sore and tired. Then 
came the harvesting, which was more 
wearying still. He was up at four and at 
work until sundown. But he became 
hardened to it and grew splendidly 
strong. 

With autumn he went back to the shoe. 
maker’s bench again, and winter found 
them in their lonely home, with enough 
to eat, but far too little money for their 
needs and expectations. 

In January came a storm which lasted a 
week. Inthe midst of it Jack had to go for 
the doctor. Luckily he found him a mile 
this side of the county town, and sent him 
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posthaste to the house while he himself 
went into town and stayed to see some 
trotting races with cutters. To do him 
justice, hedreaded to beathome. He felt 
guilty at such times, and groaned in- 
wardly at the thought of Hilda’s suffer- 
ing. 

All was well when he returned, and a 
plaintive little voice told him that there 
was another mouth to feed and another 
body toclothe. Hilda was doing finely and 
he went witha light heart to milk and fin- 
ish his chores. As he came out of the 
barn the storm had begun again as quietly 
as the darkness, but with flakes so thick 


In and Around Chicago 


Retirement of Dr. Tompkins 


After a service of twenty-five years, Dr, 
James Tompkins feels that he must be re- 
lieved from the burden of home missionary 
superintendence for Illinois. He has been 
longer in the service than any of his predeces- 
sors. Under his direction the work has ex- 
panded and strengthened as never before. 
The term of his office covers the period during 
which the state has been independent of the 
mother society. Within that period city mis- 
sionary work has become prominent, as also 
work among our foreign speaking population. 
Scores of churches have become self-support- 
ing, and scores of others have been organized 
and are now receiving help. Under his 
direction an entire association, the Southern, 
has been called into existence. From an ex- 
penditure of a few thousands each year when 
he was elected superintendent the annual 
outlay including that required for city work 
is considerably more than $40,000. A reserve 
fund of $5,000 for emergencies has been secured 
and an effort put forth which will soon be suc- 
cessful to raise $50,000 as an endowment for 
administration expenses. Dr. Tompkins may 
well feel on retiring from his present field, as he 
will Oct. 1, that his work has been eminently 
successful and that his brethren rejoice in 
the honors which have come to him in it and 
will follow him into any new field he may 
see fit to enter with their best wishes and 
their confident belief that the years remaining 
to him will not be less useful. 


Character Studies 


Rey. W. B. Thorp of the South Church has 
been long engaged in the special study of the 
leaders in thought and action for the last five 
hundred years. He has given the result of 
his studies as Sunday evening lectures to his 
congregation and twelve of his studies are of- 
fered by the University of Chicago as a part 
of its extension course. He is ready so far as 
his time and strength will permit to give such 
of these lectures as may be wished before 
Congregational Clubs, Ministers’ Meetings, 
summer assemblies and other educational 
bodies. 


Dr. Pearsons and Sissions 


Dr. Pearsons has long been a warm friend 
of the American Board. Not mueh has been 
said of his gifts in this direction but they 
have been large, while Mrs. Pearsons has 
deep interest in the Woman’s Board as well 
as in the more general work of the American 
Board. Their gifts to Anatolia College have 
been instrumental in making a first-class in- 
stitution. Dr, Pearsons approves the recent 
deeision of the Board to present its eduea- 
tional work as a separate department of mis- 
sionary service. The large number of stu- 
dents reached, the character of the instruc- 
tion they receive, the prominence natives take 
as teachers and the small cost at which the in- 
struction is furnished are matters in which 
be takes great pleasure. 

But while giving generously for these in- 
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that he had to hold his head down to 
shield his eyes. 

When he reached the house he told the 
lady who had kindly come from the Cor- 
ners to help that she could not go home 
that night. 

“But I must!” she said. 

‘‘Look out of the window, then.” 

She looked, but could not even see the 
fence. The world was all a mist of whirl- 
ing, blinding snow. The wind was out, the 
timbers of the house shook and creaked 
as its fierce gusts wrestled with it. The 
isolation which our modern civilization 
has so largely overcome returned upon 


dispensable missionary institutions, Dr. Pear- 
sons thinks the problem of caring for our own 
country is daily becoming ‘more difficult of 
solution, and is constantly saying that no 
more important position exists than the presi- 
dency of one of our newer Western colleges. 
Such men as Drs. Penrose, Gates, Fuller, Slo- 
cum, Warren, owing to their position are in- 
fluencing thought of coming generations to an 
almost inconceivable extent. He is fond of 
calling attention to the work done in the older 
Western colleges and still being done in them, 
by such men as Eaton, Hughes, McClelland 
and Sperry, but he regards the pioneer work 
as of the first importance. Hence his interest 
in Winter Park, Florida, and in Kingfisher. 
He is convinced that the president of the col- 
lege is a prominent element in the problem. 
He points to the fact that a large number of 
denominational colleges in the West either 
have died, or are going to die very soon, 
simply because they did not have the right 
man at their head, or were started in places 
where they did not have and eould not have 
suflicient backing. It is useless, he thinks, 
to establish colleges unless there are a suf- 
ficient number of students to patronize them. 
Why multiply institutions when we have 
enough now to meet every need? Those 
which have proved their right to live should 
be supported and the others should either be- 
come academies or go out of existence. 

One of Dr. Pearsons’s hobbies is the sacred- 
ness of endowment. He looks upon the use 
of capital to meet current expenses, no matter 
what the excuse, as one of the greatest of 
sins. Hence his decision not to aid any insti- 
tution whose trustees have permitted the use 
of its capital, in however small a degree, to 
meet current expenses. For such an institu- 
tion there is, he thinks, no future, and the 
sooner it dies or changes its methods the bet- 
ter. Funds for scholarships, in which he is 
not an enthusiastic believer, should never be 
treated as endowment nor should a college 
look upon its buildings, which cost a great deal 
to keep up, as forming any essential part of 
its prosperity. This is in the character of its 
faculty and its students. No college where 
money is made the main object, or the things 
which money alone can purchase, is doing the 
work which Dr. Pearsons believes the country 
most needs. Hence his frequently expressed 
hope that such institutions as Mt. Holyoke, no 
matter how large their endowments or nu- 
merous their buildings, will not raise the price 
of board and tuition, but continue to furnish 
poor students the education they desire and 
at prices within their reach. 

Although Dr. Pearsons is well on in the 
eighties, he seems as youthful in spirit as ever 
and is as deeply interested in the educational 
problem of the West, especially on its Chris- 
tian side, as when he first began to help in its 
solution fourteen years ago by his gifts to 
Beloit and kindred institutions, He has had 
the pleasure of distributing over four millions 
of dollars already and of seeing what com- 
paratively small sums of money when wisely 


the world, and each housek oft 
to its own resources and its shut-in 
That storm kept up for three full i 
until the drifts about their door were fif- 
teen feet high. It was two full weeks be- 


fore the first sleigh came past the house | 
with its news of the world outside the 


gates. 


By this time Hilda was upon her feet. 


again, and the new voice had become fa- 
miliar in the house. Jack thought his 
wife had never looked so pretty as she did 
when she first came to take her place 
again at the table and by the stove. 

(To be continued.) 


invested will accomplish. No busier man 
than he can be found in the, city, and as he 
says, no happier man. 


End of Dr. Torrey’s Visit 


On July 12, Dr. Torrey left Chicago for 
Northfield. Farewell services were held in 
Chicago Avenue Church, Sunday. Dr. Torrey 
says that about 200 persons haye been con- 
verted in the meetings he has attended since 
his return to Chicago less than a month ago. 
He has held no extra gatherings but has 
made use of the ordinary church machinery. 
He thinks any minister can have converts if 
he wishes, that the erying need of the day is 
the courage which enables one to preach the 
gospel. Dr. Torrey is a pre-millenarian and 
finds one of the elements of his success as an 
evangelist in his acceptance of that doctrine. 
He has been exceedingly useful in connection 
with Chicago Avenue Church and the Bible 
Institute and his prolonged absence from 
Chicago is greatly regretted. 


The Annual Camp Meeting 


Once a year Methodists gather at Des 
Plaines for an old-fashioned camp meeting. 
The place of meeting is not too near the 
city, nor so far away as to render it difficult 
for city people to reach, This year the re- 
vival services will be in charge of Mr. Sun- 
day, a successful evangelist, aided by that 
veteran in the service, D. W. Potter. The 
Camp Meeting Association has spent a good 
deal of money in beautifying the grounds and 
in furnishing additions to the comfort of those 
who attend. The tabernacle will seat 5,000 
persons, 
deal of good, for through them a class of peo- 
ple is reached upon which ordinary preaching 
seems to have no effect. The services began 
July 15 and will continue till July 27. 


Municipal Virtue 


Henceforth, says Chief O’Neil, “‘ there shall 
be no gambling in Chicago.” “All places 
where there are poolrooms shall be raided, 
their proprietors and patrons arrested and 
dealt with according to law.” This is the 
decision after a successful raid on a West 
Side saloon or gambling house equipped with 
every modern convenience for gambling, which 
revealed a state of things of which the chief 
says he had no idea. There is ne reason why 
this decision should not be carried into effect. 
For years, in spite of the ignorance of Chief 
Q’Neil, the poliee have known where gamb- 
ling has been practiced, and one need not be- 
lopg to the police to know as well. Let our 


officials do their daty and not only gambling - 


but other sins will either disappear altogether 
or be so out of sight as to nee ae Pele 
their power for evil. 

Chicago, July 18. 


It may be doubted whether we 
to sacrifice life to the work of life.— 
ertson Nicoll, . 


These meetings accomplish a great — 


| 
: 
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A Little Sketch 


{Miss Laughlin is the literary editor of the 
Interior, the Presbyterian weekly in Chicago, 
and the author of the Evolution of a Girl’s 
Ideal. She is familiar with the pathetic and 
amusing aspects of life in the congested dis- 

‘tricts of Chicago, and this little sketch grows 
out of her personal observation.— EDITORS. | 


The Caseys live in the Ghetto. It 
seems to be the duty of all self-respect- 
ing Irish to live either in the Ghetto or 
as near it as possible, for a perennial 
feud exists between the meek but grasp- 
ing Hebrew and the fiery but generous 
son of ‘th’ ould sod.” To live apart 
from your hereditary enemies may be dis- 
creet, but it is not valorous—and the Irish 
are valorous, beginning at an incredibly 
early age. 

But the Caseys, though they live in the 
Ghetto, are patriotic—so true to the 
green, indeed, that if any Casey inadvert- 
ently left his shoes on the floor over- 
night, they would be found in the morn- 
ing—if they were found at all—covered 
with a beautiful pea-green mold. This 
might be inconvenient for other families, 
but it does not seriously discommode the 


Caseys, who are not given to leaving 


things on the floor overnight for the sim- 
ple reason that they are not given to 
taking things off overnight—not many 
things, at any rate. 

They know it is damp in their back cel- 
lar where, after a spell of wet weather, 
the moisture stands in beads upon their 
walls. But what will you? Isn’t it the 
cellar of a brick house? And isn’t it far, 
far better to live in the backmost, lower- 
most cellar of a brick house than in the 
second floor front of a plebeian frame 
“shanty?” Caste is inexorable in the 
slums, for when one hasn’t much that is 
material to maintain, one must be doubly 
rigorous to maintain one’s dignity. 

Mr. Casey is a stone-cutter by trade, 
but he suffers grievous things from what 
the slum-people charitably call ‘‘the fail- 
ing,” and he has a little way that may be 
called a habit, of mistaking the heads of 
Mrs. Casey and the young Caseys for 
stone-curbing. 

It is always a relief, then, when the 
warm spring days roll ’round and Mr. 
Casey leayes home some morning, quite 
as usual, and does not reappear that 
night, nor the next, nor the next, and the 
Caseys draw adeep breath of security, for 
they know they will not see him again 
until the frost gets too nippy, fall nights, 
for comfortable sleeping out of doors. 

_ As Mr. Casey, even during the months 
that he is at home, contributes little but 
excitement to the family lot, one would 
think Mrs. Casey would try, during his 
regular absences, to disappear from his 
ken. But you have never heard Mr. 
Casey discourse, with tears in his eyes, of 
his “failin’” and the valiant battle he 
claims to wage against it ; nor have you, 
perchance, Mrs. Casey’s largeness of 
charity. You would, perhaps, regard Mr. 
Casey as a “‘ hardened reprobate ;” Mrs. 
Casey, in the teeth of her wrongs, can 
never regard him without hope. In fact, 
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of Human Life in the Districts Commonly Called Slums 


By CruarA E, LAUGHLIN 


hope is one of the finest flowers of the 
slums; it grows, other places, but it 
flourishes there. Few people are satis- 
fied; most of us must hope something, 
or lack the courage to live. 
us hope but fretfully, impatiently, com- 
pared with the way they hope in the 
slums, where a whole family of helpless 
creatures can regard their prospects with 
brightness on account of a twelve-year- 
old who, in two years, will be able to 
earn, perhaps three dollars a week. 

In much hope, therefore, and on small 
means the Caseys live—thanks to the 
charity of sundry persons. Mickey, aged 
sixteen, but very stunted (for he went to 
work when he was eleven, before the 
child-labor law was so vigilantly enforced) 
is employed in a bakery, and sometimes 
stale and unsalable bread and cakes find 
their way to the Caseys’ kitchen table, 
where they are dumped in a heap, there 
to be sorted over and selected from, 
according to individual tastes—the most 
toothsome, first, the least sweet last of 
all—until the pile is dissipated to the last 
crumb. 

Sometimes Johnnie, who is ten, rides 
all day on a peddler’s wagon—partly for 
company, partly to help—and comes home 
at night with a donation of damaged 
apples or a peck measureof ‘“‘soft”’ toma- 
toes. Again, it is the lady for whom 
Mrs. Casey scrubs, who bestows on the 
Caseys an assortment of soiled neck- 
ribbons, underwaists without buttons, 
stockings without feet or knees, and 
cracked patent leather shoes—all of which 
get distributed among the Caseys, not 
according to ‘‘fit,” for none of them fit, 
but according to the urgency of the 
claims entered for them. 

Once, when the Casey fortunes were at 
particularly low ebb, a lady-visitor from 
a far-away church came to the Caseys’ 
neighborhood donating staple groceries 
in two-pound packages, and Mrs. Casey 
was made the bewildered recipient of 
two pounds of starch. 

Mickey earns four dollars a week, tend- 
ing the ovens at the bakery, and Angela 
Ann earns three-and-a-half, pasting labels 
on a patent medicine. But the rent of 
the four rooms in the back cellar is seven 
dollars a month, so you can see that there 
must be times when, if the Caseys did not 
have hope in abundance, they would be 
what might be called pretty poor. 

They might even have been forgiven, 
one thinks, if they had not manifested 
much joy over the advent of Patrick, the 
thirteenth child. Two of Patrick’s broth- 
ers lay in an unmarked grave in Canada, 
and three other young Caseys, a boy and 
two girls, slept in one grave in the poor 
corner of Calvary. But although Patrick 
positively threatened the bread of the liv- 
ing seven, they gave him a jubilant wel- 
come. When he was little more than a 
day old he was taken to the church for bap- 
tism. He wore an elaborate christening 
robe trimmed with crochet lace six inches 
deep (an affluent cousin had lent the robe) 
and a bonnet which had distinguished the 
christening of all the Caseys; it is made 
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of grass-green paper satin, shirred on a 
stiff wire frame, and Patrick’s infinitesi- 
mal red face, screwing and unscrewing 
itself behind the green frills, was a com- 
mentary on the early age at which we 
begin to be sacrificed to fashion. 

Poor Patrick was sacrificed indeed, for 
the christening baked meats (contributed 
by his godparents) had scarce been con- 
sumed, when Patrick was smitten with 
‘ammonia on the lungs ’’—a disease which 
represented the top notch of fashion in 
the Ghetto until the rage for appendicitis 
extended even there; you are nobody, 
now, in the Ghetto, if you don’t at least 
know somebody who has had appendicitis. 

After only four days of life, little Patsy 
put off mortality and slipped away to 
where babies are welcomest, leaving woe 
upon woe in the house of his kindred. 

Mrs. Casey wailed that Patrick was the 
smartest child she’d had and would have 
been a “‘scholard’”’ had he lived. Mrs. 
Casey can neither read nor write, but 
she sets immense store by “ learning,” 

Mr. Casey, who can both read and 
write, opined, as he wiped away a maudlin 
tear, that perhaps it was just as well that 
Patrick had died, if he was so smart, for 
heaven knows it’s most apt to be the 
smart ones that suffer worst from “the 
failin’.” In no other way can Mr. Casey 
account for his own liability. 

Almost the worst of the tragedy of Pat- 
rick’s death, however, was the question 
of Patrick’s funeral. 

*Oi’ve nivir been wan to make mooch 
complaint about me poverty,” said Mrs. 
Casey, wiping her eyes with a corner of 
her checked gingham apron, ‘but it do go 
agin me to have child o’ mine buried b’ 
th’ county. I don’t be mindin’ coal off 
the county, come a hard winter, ner a bit 
pitaties whin the children bez hungry, but 
I nivir thought whin I married wid you, 
Michael Casey, and you earnin’ eighteen 
dollars a wake at yer thrade, that I’d see 
the day a child o’ your’n an’ mine’d be 
denied a Christian buryin’.”’ 

That a child of hers should sleep in the 
poor corner of Calvary was no especial 
trial to Mrs. Casey. <A grave’s a grave, 
if it’s in consecrated ground, and one’s as 
good as another, or nearly so. It’s the 
funeral that counts! 

For you must know that in the slums 
nothing is so sure a test of a family’s pre- 
tensions as the funerals it affords. It’s 
more than a custom in the slums—it’s an 
article of faith—to attend the dramatic, 
mysterious exit the meanest of us make, 
willy nilly, from life, with all possible 
pomp and ceremony. You see, life in the 
slums is not radically different from life 
outside the slums, in that it tends to be- 
come monotonous, and excitement is as 
welcome in the Ghetto as on the Lake 
Shore Drive. The desire to occupy the 
center of the stage is pretty universally 
implanted in the human heart. If you 
can hold the stage center, momentarily, 
by writing a remarkable book, or build- 
ing a unique or costly house, or purchas- 
ing an historic gem, or giving an extraor- 
dinarily lavish entertainment, you prob- 
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ably afford yourself the pleasure of so 
doing. If, however, you live in the slums, 
the most enviable position in which you 
can possibly find yourself is the position in 
which you prepare to dazzle all beholders 
(and there are a great many) with the ex- 
tent of your abilities in the matter of a 
funeral. 

To be quietly married at a justice shop 
is no lasting disgrace, but to be quietly 
buried from an undertaker’s shop would 
entail an obloguy from which your poor 
family could never hope to free itself and 
rise again. 

Therefore, it was sad to see Patrick die, 
but it was agony to know that there was 
no likelihood of his having a funeral. 

The christening robe was re-lent for the 
lying-in-state (with strict stipulations 
that it must be returned before the 
burying), and wee Patrick lay on a bier 
improvised of two wooden kitchen chairs, 
candles burning at his head and feet, and 
the littlest Caseys and a number of their 
small neighbors standing, with wonder 
and awe in their sober faces, about the 
Mystery. 

Michael Casey reported their plight at 
the Parish House, and presently one of 
the priests came over, carrying a tiny 
white coffin, in which he helped to lay the 
little creature whose fight for life had 
been valorous but brief. He was Irish, 
was the big priest, and not all his years 
of Jesuit training had eliminated from 
his make-up the County Kerry peasant- 
boy, and he understood the anguish of 
the Caseys perfectly. 

**T’ll see what J can do,” he said, and 
hied him to another house of mourning, a 
mile distant, where an only son lay dead 
in the home of one of the Nineteenth 
Ward’s most powerful politicians. 

With a touch of Irish sympathy the 
priest drew the picture of the Caseys’ 
predicament, and with the quick response 
of Irish sympathy the parents of the 
young man consented to the priest’s prop- 
osition that Patrick share in the funeral 
of their son. 

When she heard what a grand fate was 
to be Patrick’s, Mrs. Casey gathered to- 
gether twenty-five cents and made an 
excursion to a drug store on Blue Island 
Avenue, where she spent the considera- 
ble sum on a package of black dye. And 
into a washtub, on her return home, went 
the dye and everything belonging to the 
Caseys that could by any stretch of 
courtesy or the imagination be called a 
garment. All night the Casey kitchen 
hung full of coats and capes and skirts 
and pinafores, dripping, dripping, drip- 
ping, while in the ‘“‘front room” (always 
so called whether it is in frontor not) Mr. 
Casey forgot to wrestle with ‘the fail- 
ing” while he dispensed quantities of 
liquid refreshments which Patrick’s god- 
parents (who kept a saloon) had contrib- 
uted for the occasion. 

Surprise, wonder, envy, admiration, all 
stared from the countenances of McHenry 
Street next morning when the Caseys 
started the solemn march to the church, 
Mr. Casey carrying Patrick’s wee white 
coffin in his arms. 

It had been many a day since there had 
been even in the big Jesuit church, with 
its parish of fifteen thousand souls, so 
imposing a funeral as that of the politi- 
cian’s son. The whole great altar was 
alight, for the requiem high mass, and 
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heaps and heaps of harps and pillows 
and broken columns and crosses and 
wreaths and crowns lay about the two 
caskets, while high-priced song filled the 
air and scores of carriages blocked the 
street outside, 

Far toward the front of the church and 
bursting with a pride they felt no neces- 
sity of concealing, sat the nine Caseys, 
every one in sable from top to toe. It is 
hard to be really downcast when your lot 
is cast in such high places. 

After the mass was over the coffin of 
Patsy was reverently lifted into the 
hearse, close to the foot of the young 
man’s, and wee Patsy was on the way to 
his last resting place. 

The politician had tendered a carriage 
‘for the baby’s parents,” and very grate- 
fully, not to say gleefully, the nine Caseys 
packed themselves in, and took turns, all 
the way to the cemetery, craning their 
heads out of either window to gloat upon 
the length of the carriage line before and 
after them. 

“‘Nineteen, twinty, twinty-wan,” cried 
Mollie Casey, pointing with a grimy finger 
as she counted the carriages ahead. 

‘**And us is twinty-two, an’ there’s as 
minny more behint us,” added Mrs. Casey, 
clutching Mollie’s skirts to keep her from 
going headlong out of the window. ‘‘Oi’m 
sure it’s proud we all ought to be, whin 
we think o’ the lingth o’ poor little Patsy’s 
funeral.” 

Of course McHenry Street almost to a 
man (or, more strictly speaking, to a 
woman and child) had attended the re- 
quiem mass and counted the carriages in 
the line that escorted Patrick to his last 
resting place. McHenry Street knew that 
the Caseys did not pay for the funeral, 
but it is one of the beauties of McHenry 
Street (and there are a good many, when 
all’s said and done!) that a little thing like 
that doesn’t matter. The Caseys shared 
in the glory of the funeral, they occu- 
pied their due shareof public interest and 
envy, for the time, and they enjoyed the 
proud consciousness that McHenry Street 
talked of little else but their affairs for a 
full week. What more can you get, come 
to think of it, for the most extravagant 
outlay of money ? 

So Patsy, in spite of his having been the 
thirteenth child,.had a glorious exit. And 
when the Caseys returned from the fu- 
neral and Mrs. Casey noted the tub of 
dyeing fluid still standing in the kitchen 
floor, it seemed a shame to her that any of 
it should go to waste. So she issued an 
invitation here, and an invitation there, 
until a large part of McHenry Street had 
come in to avail itself of the remaining 
dye. 

And thus it came to pass that, though 
he had lived but four days, the mourning 
for Patsy Casey was quite widespread in 
McHenry Street. 


Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy is the most delicious 
rhetorician we possess, Here are some gems 
from her address at a recent corner stone 
laying: “This day drops down upon the 
glories of summer; it is a glad day, in 
attune with faith’s fond trust.” “ This day 
is the natal hour of my lone earth life.” 
‘*Most men and women talk well,” (but none 
so deliciously as Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy) 
“and some practice what they say.” It would 
be a thousand pities if Mrs. Eddy should 
get herself edited in her sentimental hours. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


July 26,Sunday. The Other Home.—John 14= 

1-11. 

Here Jesus identifies himself with his peo- — 
ple—there he identifies his people with him- 
self. There is variety in the Father’s house, 
but all the homes are of Christ’s preparing. 
Note with what emphasis he asserts his own 
mission as the revealer of God. He says, in 
effect, that it is not possible for men to know 
more of the Heavenly Father than they can 
find and know in the holy Son. Personal ac- 
quaintance with Christ is the final proof of 
God’s love, as it must be the only and snuffi- 
cient introduction to the life of heaven. 


July 27, Greater Works.—John 14: 12-18, 

Christ regards his work on earth as a be- 
ginning. The progress of the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than his works as preacher, 
healer, teacher. But in our progress he is 
still at work, still accomplishing his heart’s 
desire. It is a wholly false humility which be- 
littles our place in the progress of the age 
or our opportunities of service. Note that, 
while Christ used signs, he does not count 
them as the greatest of his works. The se- 
cret of the importance of our work is not that 
it is showy, but that Christ is with the Father 
shaping all toward a destined end. 


July 28. The Abiding God.—John 14: 19-24. 

Mark the steps—love, obedience for love’s 
sake, the love of God and his presence with 
us. It is the consciousness of God’s presence 
which we need and this comes by the dili- 
gent cultivation of the personal relation, what 
Brother Lawrence calls “‘the practice of the 
presence of God.” 


July 29. Christ’s Peace.—John 14: 25-31. 

It was on the eve of a great trouble that 
this promise was made, Mark that when 
peace came to the disciples it was the result 
of the power of the Holy Spirit. It is Christ’s 
own peace whichis promised. Compare John 
3: 34. There are two ways of seeking peace, 
by getting more or less of God’s power. 
Christ’s peace never comes to an empty, or 
to a world-filled heart. The Holy Spirit is to 
teach us all things—but not, as our impa- 
tience asks, all at once. Spiritual knowledge 
cannot be dumped upon a man, it must grow 
in his experience, 


July 30. The True Vine.—John 15: 1-8. 

The branch cannot boast of its life, because 
it comes from the root, and it must abide in 
the root. The root is glorified by the branches, 
as Christ is glorified inus. The appropriate- 
ness of the parable to the time is suggested 
by the thought that the root is out of sight 
—as Christ was soon to be: ‘“‘because I go 
unto the Father and yesee meno more.” Our 
faith abides in a souree of life which is not 
less real or powerful because it is invisible. 
This abiding isa conscious process—it appeals 
to our will and choice. 


July 31. The Friends of Christ.—John 15: 

9-17. 

It is the fruit-bearers who are free to ask 
and obtain. Here our progress is stated in 
different terms. Love to others is obedience 
to Christ. Abiding in love to others is abid- 
ing in Christ’s love. Abiding in Christ’s love 
is abiding in the Father’s love. Social affec- 
tions are the straight road to the love of God. 
Note that the fruits of this obedience, which is 
social love, are to abide, 


Aug. 1. Witnesses.—John 15: 18-27. 

This last verse may be taken either as a 
prophecy or a command and is true in either 
senss. There are two witnesses of Christ— 
the Holy Spirit and the Christian. It is in 
the heart that the one speaks, con’ 
sin; it is to the heart the other speaks, 
ing the fruits of faith. And this 
often shines brightest in trouble and even 
persecution. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Life Divine 


BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER 


When mid thy common days God sends thee 
one, 

A day whose radiance of earth and sun 

Is mated to thy soul’s responsive mood, 

And thou with open eyes seest all things good; 

When the Lord speaks to thee in flower and 
bird, 

And opens up to thee his hidden word, 

And grants the long-held answer to thy 
prayer— 

A day when suddenly thou art aware 

Of truth’s own message to thy heart revealed 

And leaping to thy lips by love unsealed ; 

Oh, then give thanks and praise, for come 
what may, 

The Holy Ghost hath shared thy life, one day. 


But if the morrow bringeth thee again 

Into the world of sinful, needy men, 

Eager to tell thy message and to give 

A gospel whereby dying souls may live; 

And lo, the carping world will not believe 

The heavenly sign, nor yet thy words receive; 

When thy new speech thy brother doth offend 

And thou art but a dreamer to thy friend— 

Then, as thou seekest comfort from thine own 

And findest thou art left with God alone, 

Rejoice with joy that none shall take away, 

For thou hast shared the life of Christ, one 
day. 


In the Name of a Flower 


BY LUOY ELLIOT KEELER 


In a Bermuda garden I once asked a 
Negro sweeping a path the name of a cer- 
tain datura-like tree, covered with great 
white blossoms. 

“We call it,”” was his polite reply, 
** the green-bell tree.” 

“You do not know the botanical 
name?” I insisted. 

‘Well, no, ma’am, not to the full ex- 
tent.” 

Now I had been an enthusiastic gar- 
dener a good many years before the 


‘nomenclature of my growing treasures 


began, in anything like ‘“‘ the full extent,” 
to appeal to me. It started this way. A 
frequent caller at my garden liked a Wis- 
taria bower, but always referred to the 
vine as though it was spelled with an e. 
One day I told her that I had just dis- 
covered that the Wistaria was named in 
honor of the scientist, Prof. Caspar 
Wistar of Pennsylvania, who, unlike 
the author of The Virginian, spelled his 
name with ang. The success of my little 
ruse in correcting my friend’s pronuncia- 
tion led me to purchase a note-book and 
devote it to my own education in the 
‘nomenclature of my garden. 

The first page gradually took on such 
names as Zinnia, named for Herr Zinn; 
Funkia after Herr Funck ; Lonicera, the 
charming bush honeysuckle, after Loni- 
cer—all distinguished German bota- 
nists ; Deutzia, from Deutz of Holland ; 
and my pet Gaillardia from the French 
scientist, Gaillard. To the little twin- 
flower, a specimen of which I had brought 
in from the deep woods, had been given, 
by the consent of the modest Linnzus 
himself, the honor of transmitting his 


name to posterity. In this pageI folded 
a sprig of lemon verbena, writing down 
its name, Aloysia citriodora. Since I 
know that this fanciful generic name 
was in honor of Maria Louisa of Spain, 
while the specific name refers to the 
citron odor of the plant’s leaves, I have 
no farther trouble in remembering that 
botanical combination. 

The spider. lilies in my back border had 
never been called by any loftier name, 
and I wondered what Tradescantia Vir- 
giniana could possibly hold for me. Well, 
John Tradescant was gardener to Charles 
I., and a relative who had emigrated to 
Virginia used to send him American 
seeds in letters. The spiderwort was the 
most notable product of these seeds, and 
the English distributor, and the country 
of its nativity, were thus commemorated 
together in its scientific name. A Swed- 
ish botanist, Peter Kalm, traveled in the 
United States early in the eighteenth 
century, and carried back roots of a plant 
he found over the Eastern mountains. 
It was our exquisite mountain laurel, 
happily named Kalmia in his honor. 

The Greek or Latin root for many 
plant names is an even more absorbing 
study. The pyrethrums, which year af- 
ter year bring perennial joy and a wealth 
of aster-like pink and white blossoms in 
late May, are so called from pyr, fire, re- 
ferring to the hot taste of the root. 

The name of the evening primrose, 
(aothera, I always avoided using until 
I came upon this verse in my Browning : 

So to come back to the drinking 
Of this Cyprus—it is well ! 
But those memories to my thinking 
Make a better Ginomal ! 
“Smelling like wine !”’ Lexclaimed. Per- 
haps the night moths which hang over 
the evening primroses are intoxicated by 
those flowers ; but when you attempt to 
cut up a primrose root you discover where 
the fragrance lies. 

Aquilegia is not, as many suppose, 
from aquila, eagle; but from aqua-lego, 
water-gatherer. Any one who has ad- 
mired the diamond-like globules on the 
leaves after a rain must own there are 
few apternames. The Platycodon, platy, 
flat, and codon, small bell, is eminently 
descriptive of the spreading bells which 
for weeks crown one of the trimmest, 
most satisfactory plants inmy campanula 
bed. The Antirrhinum comes from anti, 
like, and rhis, nose—and behold, the 
snapdragon! The Lupinus is palpably 
Latin for wolf, and it is omnivorous in 
devouring room in one’s hardy border. 
But once try the color effect of the tall 
white lupine behind your flaming Oriental 
poppies, or the yellow lupine beside your 
Florentine iris, and you will be willing to 
do a little annual hoeing to keep the in- 
truder within decent bounds 

I should have liked to be with Linnzeus 
when he was naming the plants. Who 
would not? The flowers of the larkspur 
reminded this imaginative scientist of 
dolphins, so he gayly dubbed them Del- 
phiniums. The star-of-Bethlehem re- 
called to him the wonderful star in the 
East which guided the wise men, and so 
he named it Ornitholagus, the Greek for 
bird’s milk; in other words, folklore for 


a miracle. Our Ohio cowslip, Dode- 
catheon, meaning twelve gods, looked to- 
him like a group of golden deities seated 
about a miniature Olympus. 

Other mythological derivations are not: 
uncommon, I have a fetching border of 
peonies and narcissus—the pink shoots 
of the one with the yellow blooms of 
the other is one of the most attract- 
ive of April’s combinations—the whole 
sprinkled through withmints. Old Paién 
was the physician of the gods; and what 
more pertinent than to arrange the appe- 
tizing and medicinal herbs at his elbow ? 
Mythology says that Proserpine changed 
a hated rival into the mint plant, which 
still gives to her name, Minta, a savory 
memory. 

All these are generic or family names. 
The specific name which follows the 
other, and marks the individual, is 
usually founded upon some distinctive 
characteristic of the plant. Many are re- 
peated over and over, and once learned 
prove most enlightening. Thus deltoidia, 
from the Greek letter delta, refers to the 
triangular shaped leaf; plicate means 
that the leaf or petals are folded like a 
fan; maculata means spotted; sessile, 
sitting, denotes the quality of having no 
footstalk ; and saxtile pertains to rocks. 
Thus Alyssum saxtile shows by its very 
name that it loves rocky slopes, and is 
distinct from the sweet annual alyssum 
of the garden. In like manner arenaria 
comes from arena, sand, and any plant 
with that in its botanic name you may 
safely plant on a sandy bank and trust it, 
like the Greeks of old, to run victoriously 
in the arena. Again, umbrosa means 
shady, so that Saxifrage umbrosa, our 
cheery London Pride, carries in its name 
the useful information that it will grow 
in the cool shade of high buildings where 
many other things will only die. Coro- 
naria is a favorite specific name, coming 
from corona, a crown. Thus Anemone 
coronaria means a crowned anemone, the 
scarlet and blue variety which makes gay 
the Roman eampagna, and which more of 
us will cultivate when we discover what 
a simple thing it is to plant the little 
bulbs in November in our pansy or violet 
frames and let them alone until the lovely 
blossoms appearin April. Other common 
specific names are spectabilis, meaning 
showy; sempervirens, live forever; and 
glauca, gray. A plant christened glauca 
is sure to have grayish-green leaves. 

One page of my nomenclature book is 
devoted to derivations from numerals. 
Thus trillium, on the face of it, means 
three, its three-sided stem, three petals, 
sepals and three-lobed leaf carrying out 
its etymology. Penstemon means the 
fifth stamen, and if you will examine 
one of these flowers, now developed into 
such desirable perennials, you will see 
how the fifth stamen guards the mouth 
of the flower from pilfering insects. 
The common cinguefoil with its inquisi- 
tive five fingers was in the Middle Ages be- 
lieved to be a potent remedy for jaun- 
dice, and so Potentilla became its generic 
name. It is a poisonous plant and it is 
not unlikely that the native poison which 
through cultivation has been practically 
eliminated from our strawberry, “‘ takes” 
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in certain systems, harking back to the 
original plant— and produces the straw- 
berry rash well known to persons of rheu- 
matic tendency after eating that fruit. 

It is tempting, indeed, to elaborate a 
list of names called from my own flower 
borders ; but this article is meant rather 
to suggest to others the charm and sug- 
gestiveness of botanical nomenclature. 
Begin with your own garden, even your 
own one flower bed, and look up in your 
largest dictionary the scientific names 
and their derivations. With no other 


Paul’s Goat Team 


BY SARAH ENDICOTT OBER 


Paul Gophet went to bed nine years old, 
and when he awoke he was ten. But he 
wished he was not as old, when his three 
brothers gave him each ten slaps to begin 
the day with. 

‘Love pats don’t hurt,’ said his sister 
Sallie, and she gave him ten kisses to | 
make up. 
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help than this the whole subject will 
open to you a field of delightful study. 

For a postscript, let me add one little 
garden fancy which may amuse another 
asithas me. It is to gather in one bed 
all obtainable plants bearing any of my 
own hames or that of the town in which 
I live. Chionodoxas were first introduced 
into my locality because forsooth a cata- 
logue revealed a species named Lucilice, 
and the lutea variety of the parrot tulip 
and the crown imperial are in high favor. 
Near by a Clematis Fremonti occupies a 


For the Children 


There was a real floor for the second 
story, that lifted up in the middle, when 
the hay was put in, just like the draw to 
the bridge that spanned the broad rivera 
mile away. There were real stairs lead- 
ing to the upper story, not a ladder like 
those in the other barns in the neighbor- 
hood. Way up in the ‘“‘cock-loft’”’ were 


, Tom’s pigeons, and the pretty “‘ pouters”’ 


and “‘fantails’”? were so tame that the 
children could catch them and hold and 


Birthdays came so frequently in the! pet them to their heart’s content. 


Gophet family that 
they were not cele- 
brated. 

“We would never 
do anything else but 
celebrate,” said jolly 
Mother Gophet, ‘‘if 
we kept all the birth- 
days and holidays in 
the year.”’ 

But Mother and 
Father Gophet had 
always some nice 
surprise in store. 
Paul came right in 
the middle of the 
family, which was 
like a long flight of 
steps, from Tom, 
who was very proud 
of his neckties and 
downy upper lip, 
down to Baby Bunt- 
ing, whose one-act performance of put- 
ting his chubby toe into his mouth de- 
lighted the whole tribe, and convulsed 
them with laughter. 

“Does any one know of a birthday?” 
asked Father Gophet, solemnly, at the 
breakfast table. 

**T’ve got one !’’ cried Paul eagerly. 

‘‘Now that is strange,” said his father. 
‘There was something out in the bam 
for a boy with a birthday. Are you sure 
you are the one?” 

Yes, Paul was sure, there was no other 
Gophet birthday in that month; which 
was a mercy, as Mother Gophet said, for 
Christmas came in that month, too, and 
New Year's followed close behind, and 
what would she do with any more ‘‘re- 
membering days”? 

Off to the barn flew the whole lot, 
Tom's long legs leading the mob, while 
Sallie brought up the rear, with Baby 
Bunting’s head bobbing over her shoul- 
der. 

That big old barn! 
another such place! 


There never was 
No cows or horses 


were there, or had been for years. It 


was as sweet and fragrant as could be, 
with its big mows chock-full of hay. 


Down in the basement were guinea 
pigs, rabbits and cages of white mice, 
besides toads and other reptiles and cats— 
cats everywhere, of all sizes and colors. 
For the Gophets were all enthusiastic 
lovers of any and every living thing. 

In the stalls were four goats. Lily was 
a snow-white African goat with long 
black horns, Nannie was a common gray 
goat, with a wonderful appetite for all 
sorts of indigestible things, from the 
children’s dresses to nails and old tin 
cans. But the prettiest sight of all was 
the twins, Lily’s kids, Jettie and Gypsy, 
who belonged to Paul. They were so ex- 
actly alike that no one but he could tell 
them apart. They were black and white, 
and spotted beautifully. 

But we shall never get to the birthday 
surprise if we try to describe all the barmm 
pets, so I will tell you now what it was. 
There in the middle of the floor stood 
Jettie and Gypsy harnessed to the pret- 
tiest little wagon! The goats tossed 
their heads, and rattled their shining 
harness as if they were proud enough 
of it all. The old barn rang with the 
shouts of delight and surprise, as the 
tribe crowded around the little turn-out. 
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choice place because its specific name is 
that of the Pathfinder, who lent his sur- 
name to some fourteen cities of the land, ~ 
in one of which lies my little garden with 
its storied and flowery names. A bit of 
trifling, certainly and, as male kin hint, — 
egotistic enough; but it is at least as 
harmless as the manly tendency toscratch 
one’s name with a cane in the sand of 
one’s smoothest seedbed; or to carve it, 
with flourishes, on one’s best garden 
bench! 

Fremont, Ohio. 
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But Paul still stood in the doorway, star- 
ing with eyes and mouth wide open, but 
never uttering a sound. 

“‘Go see your birthday present,” said 
Sallie, giving him a little push, 

“Ts that mine?” gasped Paul, drawing 
a long breath. 

“Read the placard,” said Sallie, point- 
ing to a big card that was fastened on 
the harness. And Paul read, “‘ For little 
old Faithful.” ' 

“Ts that me?” he gasped again. 

“Who else can it 
be?” asked Sallie. 
“Who gets the kind- 
lings every night? 
Who runs the er- 
rands, when all the 
rest shirk out? Who 
does all the chores, 
when the other boys 
play hooky?” 
“And who cuts 
wood for poor Ma’am 
Gallop ?”’ cried Tom. 

“Who digs out the 
paths for her when 
the snow comes ?”’ 

“And who always 
gives up the biggest 
piece, and gives me 
the biggest bite of 
his apple?” chimed 
in little Claire, whose 
heart lay very near 
her mouth. 

“And who always digs the graves?” 
put in Elsie solemnly. 

At which they all shouted with laughter, 
for though they all delighted in funerals, 
no one liked to dig the graves. 

“And who does the work the unfaith- 
ful boy leaves undone?” finished Sallie 
severely, and looking straight at Teddy, 
who turned very red and looked crest- 
fallen. ‘ 

“I don’t care!” he muttered, tossing 
his head. “You quit preaching, Sallie 
Gophet. You're always nagging a fel- 
low.” Pa: 

But Sallie did like to “prea 
she held forth on the merits and 
of good boys, and punishment of the 
ones, until there would have been an open 
fight between her and Teddy, but for 
Paul. Aes > 


‘ ¥ 


“QO, bush up!” hecried, “TI ‘er 
nothing” (for his feelings always a 
his grammar). “I loved to do thi 
never did nothing—never !”” 

But Paul's joy was unbounded when h 
at last realized that the whole outfit 
his own. He had trained the goats to 
work in harness from the time they were 
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tiny kids ; though his harness was made 
from bits of string, and his wagon from 
@ soap box, ingeniously combined with 
the wheels of a cast-off baby carriage. 
But this harness was a “sure enough” 
one, of shining red leather, all studded 
with brass. And this wagon was a minia- 
ture express, strongly made, and gay with 
bright paint. Was there ever such a 
lucky boy! 

“O, my—O, my!” screamed Paul, his 
blue eyes shining with delight. ‘It’s— 
it’s—it’s just—goluptious!’’ and that to 
Paul expressed the height of apprecia- 
tion. ; 

Paul never was happy unless he could 
share his pleasures, so Elsie and little 
Claire were politely assisted into the back 
seat of the wagon, and Teddy and Paul 
took the front, and off they went for a 
ride. 

Paul’s goat team became a feature in 
Goshen, the town where the Gophets 
lived, and a pretty picture it made with 
its load of happy young faces. Paul had 
other uses for it, however, and many an 
errand he went on for his parents or the 
neighbors. Hemadea “‘heater,” or snow- 
plow, and with his goats attached, he 
cleared the paths for all the yards in the 
neighborhood. And wherever there was 
a lonely old lady, Master Paul could al- 
ways be reckoned on, to clear paths, do 
errands, or bring wood with his team, 
and his bright, cheery face did the lonely 
old hearts as much good as did his min- 
istrations. 

But Paul had one grief: Sallie could 
never be persuaded to ride in his wagon. 
She felt it beneath the dignity of her fif- 
teen years, for she was now “putting 
away childish things,” though at heart 
she was just as much a child as ever. 
One day she was walking in the woods 
when Paul overtook her with his team. 

“©, Sallie!’”? he cried, reining up the 
‘goats in good style beside her. ‘‘Come 
ride, now do! just a little way.” 

Sallie refused at first, but who could 
resist Paul’s pleading? At last she con- 
sented, just to please him; only stipulat- 
ing that the ride should not extend be- 
yond the woods, and must be kept a sol- 
- emn secret. Paul agreed, and jumped out 
to help her in, pushing the front seat well 
back to allow room for Sallie’s long legs. 

When she was nicely seated, and he 
was about to spring in, his hat blew off. 
He dropped the reins, and ran to catch 
it, but a gust of wind flung it right into 
the goats’ faces. They shied, then started 
off in a panic. Madly they tore down the 
road, Sallie clinging to the seat, helpless 
to stop them, for the reins were dragging 
on the ground. Sheshouted to the goats, 
but that only made them run the faster. 
They were hungry and impatient to get 
home, for they had been all the forenoon 
on the road. 

Down through the main street they 
' flew, past stores and houses, bearing the 
mortified and angry girl. Her hat blew 
off, and her long hair streamed in the 
wind, but all she could do was to hold 
on for dear Jife, though the tears blinded 
her eyes. The goats never slackened 
their speed until they reached the barn 
and halted in their stalls. Far, far be- 
hind ran Paul, puffing and blowing, and 
gasping, at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Whoa 
—whoa—stop—Sallie—stop! Bring back 
my team!” 
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Sallie scrambled out of the wagon as 
soon as it stopped, and rushed to the 
house in a passion of tears. 

“O, Dll never—never see anybody 
again!’’ she wailed, as her mother tried 
in vain to comfort her. ‘I can never 
look people in the face! What will they 
think of me, to ride through the town like 
agreat tomboy? O dear me! What shall 
Ido?” 

Paul reached the barn full ten minutes 
afterwards, and as soon as he found that 
his beloved team was safe and unhurt, he 
rushed to the house. 

““What made you run off with my goat 
team ?’”’ he demanded of Sallie, who stared 
at him for a moment breathless at this 
unmerited accusation. 

“Run off with yourteam ?” she cried, 
in utter bewilderment. ‘‘Why what do 
you mean? It was your ald team that 
ran off with me/”’ 

“Yl never ask you to ride again,” 
sputtered Paul. 

‘And I never want you to!” declared 
Sallie. 

**Children, children! ’”? warned Mother 
Gophet, as Sallie’s black eyes blazed, and 
Paul’s little fists doubled up. 

But Sallie’s rage ended, as all her furies 
generally did, in a hearty burst of laugh- 
ter, as the comical side of the affair struck 
her; and Paul, seeing that no blame was 
attached to his beloved goats, joined in, 
so the trouble was over. But Sallie never 
forgot her “ John Gilpin” ride, which be- 
came a by-word of the family. 


Christ the Mendicant 


A stranger to His own 

He came; and one alone 
Who knew not sin, 

His lowliness believed, 

And in her heart conceived 
To let Him in. 


He naked was, and she 
Of her humanity 
A garment wove; 
He hungered, and she gave 
What most His heart did crave, 
A mother’s love. 
—John B. Tabb. 


Self-Neglect Not Self-Sacrifice 


Perhaps the most difficult problem we 
have to solve in our Christian living is 
how rightly to correlate the duty of self- 
development and the duty of self-devo- 
tion. When yielding to a strong im- 
pulse to self-development we too often 
forget to devote ourselves, and when 
coming under the sway of sentiment of 
self-devotion we are apt to neglect our 
self-development, But self-neglect is not 
self-sacrifice ; self-waste is not self-devo- 
tion. The Great Benefactor of mankind 
blessed the world not simply by laying 
down his life, but through the richness 
of the life he laid down.—Thomas Ander- 
son. 


Why He Fights 


John is aged seven. He has oecasional 
trials of strength at school which he dignifies 
by the name of “ fights.””. Whenasked, *“*‘ What 
do you have fights for?’ he replied, “ Well, 
we get to quarreling about something, and 
then we feel mean toward each other, and 
then we fight, and thea—we don’t feel mean to 
each other any more.” Fe lig, 
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SUNDAY EVENING THOUGHTS 


And they constrained Him saying, Abide 
with. us, for it is evening and the day is 
now far spent. And He went in to abide 
with them. 


It is well to do our work as to God, a 
blessed privilege to feel that whatever 
we do we may do it to Him; but it is 
blessed also to have a day for commun- 
ion with Him in which we need not work. 
— James Hinton. 


The peace of trust comes to our hearts 
at evening time. The sense of restful 
security is never so great as when our 
own activity comes to an end and w 
throw ourselves entirely upon God an 
take his promises in place of self-re- 
liance.—I. O. R. 


The day, O Lord, is spent, 
Abide with us and rest ; 

Our hearts’ desires are fully bent 
On making Thee our guest. 


We have not reached that land, 
That happy land, as yet, 

Where holy angels round Thee stand, 
Whose sun can never set. 


Our sun is sinking now, 
Our day is almost o’er ; 
O Sun of Righteousness, do Thou 
Shine on us evermore. 
— John Mason Neale. 


I certainly do feel by experience the 
eternal obligation because of the eter- 
nal necessity of the Sabbath. The soul 
withers without it; it thrives in propor- 
tion to the fidelity of its obseryance.— 
F. W. Robertson. 


Use your Sabbaths as steps to glory, 
till you have passed them all and are 
there arrived. Especially you that are 
poor and cannot take time in the week 
as you desire, see that you well improve 
this day; as your bodies rest from their 
labors, let your spirits seek after rest 
from God.— Richard Baxter. 


Let me bless the Lord, because no func- 
tion will be more rich in blessings to my 
soul than this. The admiring contem- 
plation ef his excellence is in reality the 
appropriation thereof. The heart can- 
not delight in God without becoming like 
God.— George Bowen. 


Blessed be Thou, O God, who hast 
given us light and peace in Thine 
own day of rest. We have waited 
for Thee and Thou hast made us glad 
in the worship of Thy house, in quiet 
of our homes and sweet communion 
with our friends. Abide with us at 
eventide and satisfy our hearts in the 
assurance of Thy love. Use Thou 
the service of this day for Thine own 
glory in the progress of Thy kingdom 
and for our growth into the likeness 
of our Lord. Great Shepherd of the 
Flock! fulfill Thy thought and make 
Thy people one in faith and zeal. 
Let no forebodings cloud our joy in 
Thee, but may we trust Thy provi- 
dence for earthly needs, assured that 
Thos wilt crown our labor with Thy 
gifts. Let Thy peace rule out spirits, 
that we may walk with joyful hearts 
in the light of Thy presence now and 
evermore. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. n. 
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The Conversation Corner 


is a short one which the little fellow evi-. — 


Animals or Vegetables—Which 


O you remember that so long ago 
as May 9 I asked your opinion 
about the animal and vegetable 

kingdoms—which was the most necessary 
and valuable? It was rather a difficult 
question to write about, like the one 
which lyceums and debating societies 
used to discuss when I was a boy— 
“‘ Which is the greater evil, war or slav- 
ery?” 
FOR THE ANIMALS 


The best one on their side by some in- 
advertence did not arrive within the speci- 
fied time, but here it is: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think that the animals 
are the best. I could go without vegetables 
better than without animals. We like the 
dog, because he will guard the house, and 
is a good playmate. The horse is very use- 
ful as a beast of burden. We could not get 
along without the cow, who gives us milk and 
meat for food, and leather for shoes. Then, 
there are the pets—the cat, the rabbit, the 
squirrel and the birds that we enjoy having 
around us. We couldn’t have so much fun 
without the circus, and we couldn’t have the 
circus without animals. People in the far 
North must live on animal food, because no 
vegetable can grow there, so that some parts 
of the earth would be uninhabited, if there 
‘were no animals. 

Smithtown, N. H. 


That circus argument is a strong one— 
‘an argumentum ad puerem! After I had 
visited the Connecticut children the other 
day I drove to the railroad at Waterbury, 
but could hardly get through the streets 
on account of the crowds of men and 
women and children gathered to see the 
**parade.”” When I reached the station 
the animals were just coming out of 
their cars and marching across the 
tracks. I got out in front of the proces- 
sion with my kodak, just in time to snap 
the last animals in it—great, brown fel- 
lows, every one carrying his big trunk 
right in front of him! 


FOR THE VEGETABLES 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think the vegetable 
kingdom is more important than the animal 
kingdom. How could the “king of beasts” 
exist if the antelope, its natural prey, could 
not get grass and leaves? Therefore, all ani- 
mal life, either carnivorous or herbivorous, 
depends directly or indirectly upon the vege- 
ttable kingdom for food and therefore its ex- 
istence. 

Middlebury, Ct. RICHARD T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: In reply to your ques- 
tion in the Corner I have taken the side of 
the vegetable kingdom. The following are 
my reasons: (1) The plants give us oxygen; 
<2) All of our food, except meat, eggs and 
milk, comes from the vegetable kingdom; 
<3) Almost all the animals which we eat and 
ase for work live on plants; (4) The wood 
which we burn and use for building belongs 
to that kingdom; (5) Perfumery and drugs 
both belong to that kingdom. How dreary 
and ugly the earth would be without any 
trees or plants of any kind! 

Kushla, Ala. ALFRED §S, 


Dear Mr. Martin: ‘Which is the most 
mecessary and valuable in nature, the animal 
or vegetable kingdom?” The vegetable king- 
dom is the most necessary and probably the 
most valuable kingdom. The most necessary 
thing is the one which it would be the most 
impossibie to get along without. Suppose the 
anima! kingdom blotted out, the world would 
go on much as before, the cirous-men would 
go out of business, every one would become a 

vegetarian, and there would be a great de- 
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mand for bicycles and automobiles, but be- 
yond that there would be few changes. 

On the other hand, suppose the vegetable 
kingdom removed. Nearly all animals would 
die of starvation, and men would die of scurvy, 
and all available fuel would be gone. Thus we 
see that the vegetable kingdom is the most 
necessary. That the vegetable kingdom is the 
most valuable is a harder question to settle. 
Are the vegetables products worth more in 
money than live stock and animal products? 
This cannot be absolutely decided without a 
great many statistics, but as a matter of opin- 
ion I say that the vegetable kingdom is the 
most valuable. I think that vegetable foods 
in their great quantity make up for the higher 
priced animal foods (meat and milk), that 
cotton and linen goods exceed woolen goods 
in value, and that the value of wood (lumber, 
fuel and paper pulp) and coal is much greater 
than that of live stock, including both farm 
animals and wild animals. 

Danville, Vt. HERBERT OC. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would rather have the 
flowers and maple trees and green grass and 
strawberries than the kits and the cats andthe 
calves and the robins and the tigers. 

Brighton, Mass. Henry C, 


And yet even this little fellow likes the 


animals so well that he has for a letter- 
heading the picture of a bear reading a 
letter, and this verse: 
The Bear received a letter 
From the witty kangaroo; 


It was so very funny. 
He nearly laughed himself in two. 


Dear Mr. Martin: God created both the 
animal and the vegetable kingdom, and both 
are indispensable in His kind plan for the 
happiness of His children. 

Lebanon, N. H. OscAR B. 

Probably this wise young Cornerer is 
right, and that both kingdoms are the 
best! That is the meaning of our pic- 
ture. It was difficult to get a picture 
to illustrate the subject. I asked a pho- 
tographer to take an appropriate picture 
—say an elephant climbing up an apple 
tree, or a cameleopard picking peas, but 
he would not do it. So in looking over 
the animal boeks at Ginn’s bookstore 
one day (I always make note of illustrated 
books which will both interest and instruct 
the little folks) I saw in ‘‘ Mother Nature’s 
Children”’ this picture which tells the 
whole story: we cannot spare the bobo- 
link and the bobolink cannot spare his 
dinner in the bush. Both kingdoms are 
necessary and valuable | 

For all that I am a little surprised that 
more children did not speak out for the 
side of the animals they think so much 
of. I havea whole bunch of their letters 
about them, showing how the youngest 
are always observing animal life. Here 


dently wrote ‘‘all by himself.” 


. 1 saw a hummying bird today. What — 


do you suppose? The Robbins have all flown 


a way. One littel Robin stayed on the rig- ~ 


pole all day. Winthrop and I saw a rat and 
he had a hull lot of cracker boxes and ecrnms 
in a hole under the piazza. JAMES. 


O! I forgot one thing—about the prize. 
Laward the illustrated Corner Scrap- Book 
to Herbert K. C., Danville, Vt. 


For the Old Folks 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


In answer to the question of the Mari- 
etta, O., lady for— 


Sweet tender flower, 
Born for an hour, 


in June 27, E. B. P., of Winchester, 
Mass., writes that the lines are “‘from 
Sir John Stainer’s musical presentation 
of the Raising of Jairus’ Daughter.” 
And now a Corner lady brings in the pro- 
gram of a church service in New York, 
which included that cantata. This is 
the connection: 


Recitative. (Soprano.) And he cometh to 
the house of the ruler of the synagogue, and 
seeth the tumult, and them that wept and 
wailed greatly. 


The Wailing (Chorus of Women.) 


Sweet tender flower, 

Born for an hour, 

Now by death’s cold hand stricken, — 
Ne’er shall thy voice 

Laugh and rejoice, 

Ne’er shall thy life-blood quicken. 


Sleep, gentle child! 

Pure, undefiled ; 

Weeping, to dust we yield thee ; 
Hushed are thy cries, 

Closed are thine eyes, 

Peace now forever shield thee. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Iam not one of the Old 
Folks (although I am a Cornerer), but I saw 
in June 27 Mrs. W.’s request for the poem on 
the handkerchief. I have a handkerchief 
which was given to my aunt when she was a 
child, and it answers the description. The 
poem is as follows: , 


RELIGION—WHAT I8 IT 


’Tis not to go to church today, 
To look devout and seem to pray, 
While to be fine is all our care, 
And we forget that God is there, 


’Tis not to make out rules to walk, 

Or of our own good deeds to talk, 

And then to love a secret crime, 

And to misspend and waste our time. 
’Tis not to wear the Christian’s dress, 
And love to all mankind profess, 

Then treat with scorn the suffering poor, 
And fast against them close the door. 4 


Religion, ’tis the rule of life, 

The bond of love, the bane of strife, 
This is the rule, to others do ; 
As you would have them do to you. 


Grasmere, N. H. Rourn B, 


Can you tell me where I can find a hymn, 
one verse of which runs as follows? 


Saw ye my Saviour, saw ye my Saviour, 
Saw ye my Saviour God? 

O He died on Calvary, to atone for you and me, 
And to purchase our pardon with His Hues. © 


I would like the rest of hymn, nil 
Malden, Mass. a os 
This was referred to in the Cor 

Sept. 16, 1897, by an Iowa gentleman, t 

nothing more given. It had the s 

form as the old Revolutionary marchi 

hymn, “Saw ye my hero George?” 
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An Experiment Renewed* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The world has no use for a defeated 
man. Not long since a carpenter in New 
York city, thrown out of employment by 
a strike, committed suicide. He had 
spent his small savings while forced to be 
idle, was sixty-three years old, had re- 
peatedly been through the same experi- 
ence, was forbidden by the labor union to 
work and accepted defeat. His story is 
that of a common tragedy. Many de- 
feated men and women are among us, who 
though not ready to take their own lives 
haye ceased to value them. Their fail- 
ures and the conditions in which they live 
haye been too strong for them. 

The prophet Samuel was in this state of 
mind when his experiment of giving Israel 
a king had proved a failure. Hehad tried 
the experiment reluctantly, forced to do 
so by the people and counseled by Jehovah. 
Saul had seemed to be the best man in the 
nation: “‘None like him among all the 
people.” He had proved an utter disap- 
pointment. Samuel felt as Elijah did 
later when he said, ‘“‘It is enough; now, O 
Jehovah, take away my life;” as John 
felt when he said, “‘It is better for me to 
die than live;”’ perhaps as the greatest 
among men felt when he cried, ‘‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
The history of Israel at this point illus- 
trates : : 

1. The remedy for depression [16: 1]. 
There is a time limit for mourning over 
failure. While it was discouraging that 
Saul was not fulfilling the promise of his 
reign, the first step for the nation in re- 
covering from it. was to see that God’s 
hand was in it. ‘How long wilt thou 
mourn for Saul, seeing I have rejected 
him from being king?’’ Those wha have 
failed ought to set themselves to find what 
God has to do with their condition. It 
may not be altogether, it may not be at 
all their own fault, If not, then there is 
as surely a remedy asit is sure that God is. 
The next step is to find what to do and to 
do it. “Fill thy horn with oil and go; I 
will send thee.” As soon as the prophet 
set out to do something he began to have 
new interest in life, new courage. 

2. The risk of experiments [vs. 2-5]. 
The thing Samuel had to do was to find 
anew king. He must either do that or 
try to bring the nation back to the old 
condition under a judge, and that he saw 
was impossible. Often when a man stud- 
ies a difficult situation he discovers that 
something must be done, and that the 
possible things are few. In this case 
there was only one thing. But that 
thing was not easy. It might fail. If 
Saul found out Samuel’s purpose, he 
would kill him. That, however, would 
be better than to die in inaction, When 
he began to think what to do, a plan was 
suggested to him which came from God. 

‘A new peril arose as soon as he began 
to carry out his plan. His visits had 
often brought judgments on undiscovered 
criminals, and the chief men of Bethle- 


hem met him with alarm. Their excite- 
- ment might quickly spread the news to 


Saul and move him to discover what Sam- 
uel was doing. But they were quieted by 


the assurance that hecameinpeace. One 


. International‘ Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 2. 
Samuel Anoints David. Text, 1 Sam. 16: 1-14. 


who would remedy a desperate situation 
must nerve himself to meet risks, and 
choose to face them rather than sur- 
render to failure. 

8. The caution of experience [vs. 6-10]. 
If this had been Samuel’s first experi- 
ment he would have chosen the first one 
he met of Jesse’s sons. Eliab had the 


same traits that had commended Saul., 


But the prophet had learned something 
through his choice of Saul, and that some- 
thing showed him that his first experi- 
ment had not been useless. He would 
not this time judge men by their out- 
ward appearance. He was looking for 
qualities that require closer scrutiny. 
So he passed by Eliab and another and 
another, till all the seven sons had been 
examined and found wanting. 

A wise man is made cautious by failure. 
His greatest danger is that of losing 
confidence in God, and in his own re- 
sources. He will not lose in life’s battle 
as long as he believes that God is leading 
him. He will be sure that some path 
will open for him and will hunt for it 
with pluck and persistence. It was in 
such a spirit that Wellington won Water- 
loo and Sheridan Shenandoah and Grant 
Vicksburg. In such a spirit many a man 
has snatched victory out of the jaws of 
defeat. 

4, Human wisdom and divine guidance. 
Sure that he was sent to Jesse to find a 
king, the prophet demanded yet some- 
thing more. ‘Are hereall thy children?” 
said he. All were there whom Jesse 
thought were worth the prophet’s con- 
sideration. There was a lad in the fields 
tending the sheep. Samuel insisted on 


seeing him, and when he came, flushed 


with excitement and wonder, saw in his 
eyes [vs. 12 margin] something which not 
even the father had seen in his own child. 
It took a seer to find the true king of 
Israel. It is an inspiring fact that he 
made only one failure before his search 
was rewarded. What he saw now was 
like a voice from Jehovah, ‘‘ Arise, anoint 
him, for this is he.”” The choice was con- 
firmed by the spirit of Jehovah showing 
himself more and more in David, and less 
and less with Saul [vs. 13, 14]. 
Experiences like this coined a favorite 

proverb in Israel : 

The stone which the builders rejected 

Is become the head of the corner, 

This is Jehovah’s doing ; 

It is marvelous in our eyes. . 

Jesus applied it to himself and none of 

his sayings impressed his disciples more 
than this [Matt. 21: 42; Mark 12: 10; 
Luke 20: 17]. Peter recalled it at the first 
miracle after the resurrection [Acts 4: 
11], and used it to prove that in Jesus of 
Nazareth was the only salvation for man- 
kind. He quoted it again in his old age 
to cheer the Jewish disciples scattered 
through the Roman provinces [1 Peter 
2: 6-10]. Paul referred to it in his letter 
to the Asian churches [Eph. 2: 20]. The 
builders were experts. They knew all 
about stones. But they failed because 
they depended on their own knowledge 
only. It takes divine revelation joined 
with human wisdom to find the way to 
success. That revelation is always to be 
had by the patient seer. For him no fail- 
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ure is final. There is always a remedy 
for it. That is the lesson of the choice 
of Jesse’s son among the sheep to be king 
of Israel, a choice not fully justified till 


the Son of David appeared as the world’s 
Redeemer, 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A, BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 2-8, Lessons from Paul: How 
We May Overcome Our Hindrances. 2 Cor. 
12: 7-10; 10: 10. 

It takes only a few verses in which to tell 
the story of one of the most remarkable expe- 
riences in the remarkable life of the apostle, 
but how great a transformation is recorded. 
In one verse we have the picture of a man 
wrestling with God in the hope of getting rid 
of his thorn. In the next verse we see that 
same man exultant and triumphant. The 
thing of which he wanted to be rid is now 
the source of his deepest joy. Perhaps, de- 
spite the rapid movement of its recital, the 
process itself might have been a slow one. 


What was the secret of this reversal of 
opinion? Paul got round on the other side 
of his burden. That is the supreme lesson 
for us. It is right to pray for deliverance 
from all obstacles. It is our duty to use every 
means in our power to overcome them. But 
when, despite prayer and effort, the obstacle 
still remains, the only possible escape is to 
shift one’s viewpoint, go round on the other 
side of your trouble, look at it from the stand- 
point of the eternities, relating it to the divine 
purpose in your life. By and by perhaps you 
as well as Paul will be leaping up and prais- 
ing God because of this very infirmity. “I 
take pleasure in weakness and injuries,’ and 
soon. Ah, it takes a deal of grace, it requires 
the keen spiritual vision to be able honestly 
to say this. But when one can fondle his 
cross and caress his thorn and love his trouble 
what mastery of life, what comfort and peace 
—no matter what each day brings us. 


That great verse in the fifteenth chapter of 
John sheds light on our theme. “‘ Every branch 
in me that beareth not fruit he taketh away; 
and every branch that beareth fruit, he cleans- 
eth it, that it may bear more fruit.” This is 
the program for discipleship. This is why 
the divine order in the world bears down in 
disciplinary ways upon us. We would like 
to bear fruit without submitting to the knife 
and the scourge, but it seems to please God in 
bringing his children to salvation to make 
them perfect through suffering—not self-im- 
posed martyrdom, but patience and growing 
acquiescence in what the will of God ordains. 
Perhaps some rare souls may build up beauti- 
ful characters without having their dark days 
and their hard sorrows, but God knows the 
nature of the average human material with 
which he has to deal, and who would dare 
ask for the suspension in his case of that 
divine program for every disciple which 
Jesus has so plainly stated ? 


And often the hindrances and burdens are a 
tribute to our manhood and womanhood. 
Maeaulay once said when he heard that there 
were 50,000 thieves in London: “I am glad of 
it. It shows how rich the city is.” Hard 
things to do and bear—what youth with any 
ambition would escape them? They put iron 
into our wills and granite into our characters. 
They make us sympathetic and tender, they 
arouse that which is noblest in us, they make 
life worth living. Faber sings: 

When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison walls to be, 
I do the little I can do 
And leave the rest with thee. 
To the doing of our little with our utmost 
strength and persistence let us consecrate 
ourselves as did the apostle, who fought so 
good a fight and won such an enduring crown. 
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The Literature of the Day . 


The License Problem and 
Temperance 


This is the fourth and final report * of 
the different subcommittees of the com- 
mittee of fifty which, now over ten years 
ago, undertook to make an impartial and 
scientific inquiry into the various aspects 
of the license problem. The last of the 
subcommittees to report is the physio- 
logical committee—the results of whose 
investigations are now before us in two 
large and comprehensive volumes. The 
editing of this report has been done by 
Dr. John S. Billings of New York; and 
the various investigations have been 
made by and under the direction of 
Prof. W. O. Atwater, Dr. H. P. Bow- 
ditch, Prof. R. H. Chittenden and Dr. 
William H. Welch. 

The preliminary report, with which the 
first volume opens, contains an account 
of the origin of the subcommittee, of the 
different inquiries which have been un- 
dertaken since the committee began its 
labors in 1893, and a summary of its con- 
clusions. Of the volumes as a whole it 
may be said that no such comprehensive 
and authoritative presentation of the 
various physiological effects of the con- 
sumption of alcohol has ever before been 
attempted, and that this report is indis- 
pensable to all who desire the latest and 
most reliable information upon one of 
the most important aspects of the gen- 
eral temperance problem. The volumes 
are completely furnished with bibliog- 
raphy, statistical tables and ilJustrations. 
The style and language are such that the 
subject can readily be grasped by the 
lay reader. 

The reports which will excite the great- 
est interest and discussion are those on 
the present public school temperance in- 
struction by Dr. Bowditch with which 
the first volume opens, and the one on 
the nutritive value of alcohol by Professor 
Atwater, in the second volume. Dr, 
Bowditch criticises very sharply the 
methods of temperance instruction now 
in force in nearly all our states, and takes 
exception to the text-books indorsed by 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union which are now in general use. 
He believes that the subject is not one 
which is suited to young children, that 
this teaching should not be made an iso- 
lated matter, but should be a part of 
some elementary instruction in physiology 
and hygiene; that it should not be taught 
that alcohol is always a poison, or that its 
use is always dangerous, but thatit should 
be taught that alcoholic drinks are not 
needed by young and healthful persons, 
that they are a useless expense and that 
their use in excess is the cause of much 
disease and poverty and crime. A care- 
ful examination of all the facts brought 
out in this elaborate report of Dr. Bow- 
ditch, in which he has the support of 
nearly all the best known physiologists 
and of the most enlightened educators, 
can hardly fail to convince an unpreju- 
diced mind that a radical revision in the 


* Physiological Aspects ef the Liquor Problem, in- 
Yostigations made by and under the direction of W. 0. 
Atwater, Joha S. Bitings, H. FP. Bowditch, R. H. Chit- 
tenden and W. H. Welch. 2 vols. pp. $06,370. Hough- 
ton, Mifiin & Co. $4.60 net. 
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character of our public school temperance 
instruction is an -imp:rative necessity. 
The task is not an easy one, but it is one 
which ought to command the sympathy 
and support of all interested in educa- 
tional and in temperance reform. 

The lay reviewer can hardly be ex- 
pected to pass upon the merits of Dr. 
Atwater’s elaborate investigations in the 
subject of the nutritive value of alcohol. 
A careful reading of his report, however, 
will probably serve to convince most 
people that the formula, ‘All alcohol 
is always a poison” is not scientifically 
accurate ; but also that the phrase, ‘‘ Al- 
cohol is a food” is both vague and mis- 
leading. ‘Alcohol in certain quantities 
with some people performs one of the 
functions of food’’ would seem to be all 
that Dr. Atwater’s experiments demon- 
strate. And even this function, he 
readily admits, can better and much less 
expensively be performed by ordinary 
food products. It is difficult to see why, 
on such an issue, the most ardent tem- 
perance advocate should wish to berate 
the Wesleyan professor, who distinctly 
recommends total abstinence, especially 
for young people, both on physiological 
and ethical grounds. 

These volumes are sure to promote a 
better understanding of an important 
and difficult subject. The final report 
of the committee of fifty summarizing 
their conclusions will be awaited with 
much interest. RAYMOND CALKINS. 


Two Vital Stories 


The power of Mr. Wilson’s drama of 
Mormon history and life * lies in its sym- 
pathy, its insight, its grim intensity and 
its relieving humor. We begin with the 
exile of the followers of Joseph Smith 
from their city in Illineis, and we suffer 
in their persecutions and privations. The 
soul of Joel Rae, poet and mystic, is the 
battle ground of struggle between a great 
faith and a greater remorse and despair. 
The book is a forceful picture of strange 
life drawn with reserves of power and a 
keen eye for dramatic possibilities. The 
massacre at Mountain Meadows plays its 
part in the plot.. If any one cares for a 
vital story, Mr. Wilson has provided it. 
If he desires a just and even considerate 
but pitiless account and condemnation of 
the Mormon system, he will find it here. 

In Gordon Keith Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page has given us a delightful story + in 
which there are real people to be met in 
the setting of real surroundings. General 
Keith, the impoverished Southern gentle- 
man, in his noble simplicity and dignity, 
will appeal to readers as perhaps the 
strongest character in the book. One of 
the charms of Mr. Page’s work is his own 
unconcealed enthusiasm for the strong 
and lovable characters he has created— 
a merit just a little offset by his dogged 
determination to make his villains vil- 
lainous. The rogue and the gossip are 
the only labored characters in the story. 
We have glimpses of the changed coun- 


*The Lions of the Lord, by Harry Leon Wilson. pp. 
517. Lothrop Pab. Co, $1.50. 


+Gordon Keith, by Thomas Nelson Page. pp. 548. 
Chas. Scribner's Soms. $1.50. 
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tryside of the South after the war and of — 
a mining camp in the mountains in prog- 
ress of transition toacity. Muchofthe — 
action passes in New York and there is a ‘yy 
satirical glimpse of denationalized Amer- 
icans in England. Mr. Page has given us 
a story which we shall remember with 
genuine pleasure. 


RELIGION 


The Pauline Epistles, by Rey. R. D. Shaw. 
fon Re et s sons. Imported. pp. 508. 


A comprehensive discussion of the circum- 
stances in which these letters were written, 
the people to whom they were addressed, the 
occasions which called them forth, the doc- 
trines they teach and the characteristics of 
their author. For Mr. Shaw effectively op- 
poses the opinions of the Dutch school repre- 
sented by Van Manen in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, and by Dr. Moffatt in his Historical 
New Testament, that little or nothing directly 
from the hand of Paul is to be found in these 
epistles. No one who is inelined to accept the 
view that the Pauline Epistles as we have 
them belong to the second century A. D. 
should pronounce judgment till he has read 
Mr. Shaw’s argument refating it, which seems © 
to us unanswerable. The highest value of 
the book, however, is to be found in its con- 
ception of the great apostle and of the rela- 
tions between him and the people to whom he 
wrote. Mr. Shaw makes them live again in 
our presence, and gives to their discussions the 
vividness of present interest. The Epistle to 
Philemon is made the text for a long and in- 
teresting discussion of slavery and is treated 
as illustrating the secret of the apostle’s mis- 
sionary success. 

About Money, Talks # Bee icy Dy POW. 

Sinks. pp.106, F.H 50 cents net. 
Sensible and helpfal talks ten young people, 
proved by the author’s use of them in his own 
ehurch, The subject is so important and the 
handling is so good that we can cordially rec- 
ommend the book to those who wish to get the 
right thoughts of money getting and spending, 
of wealth and poverty into the minds of chil- 
dren. 

Soul Winning Bice Wa Louis A, Banks. pp. 

Am. Tract 5 $1. 

A reve of snoldaatel in ashe | the author was 
the instrument of converting many persons, 
told in an entertaining conversational manner, 
leaving the impression that Dr. Banks is uni- 
formly successfal in his evangelistic work. 

The Religious Bducation Association. Pro- 

ceedings of the First Annual Convention, 1903. 


pp. 422. Published by the Association, 163-155 
a Salle Street, Chicago. 


FICTION 


_ piorter 2 of Pe by Geo. ©. Lorimer. 
Dr. Lorimer’s first venture into the field 
of novel writing can hardly be pronounced 
even an approximate success. It 
to be the story of the trials and disillusion- 
ments encountered by a Scotchman, who 
amassed untold wealth in Australia, on 
return to London and Edinburgh after an 
senve of fifty years. In reality itis a tedious 
and inconsequential recital of 

trigues, villainies and tragedies 
ploiting throws little light on modern social 
problems, which the author might haye been 


satirizing of the Christian Science movement 
and of secret societies, and some strong descrip-_ 
tive writing, but the author’s notable success 
as an inspiring preacher and in Py peg 
of public activity have apparently 
no equipment for the difficult art 
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A labored, painful study of sin 
a story burdened with sad scenes, 
them described with ps 
ing a deep impression on the reader. 

work falls short after all of the highest con- 
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ception of manhood and womanhood. A 
young man of noble and generous impulses, 
the murderer of his step-father, carrying the 
burden of his remorse into his relation with 
family and friends is not a pleasing character, 
and the book with all its power and pathos is 
-a disappointment. 

The Dominant Strain, by Anna a Ray. 

pp. 350. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 

Fall of brilliant dialogue, with enough of seri- 
ous purpose to give it character, this narra- 
tive of how Cotton Mather Thayer, musician, 
won his wife, is very pleasing. The meander- 
ing course of the tale and the abruptness of 
its transitions sometimes try the reader’s pa- 
tience, yet it is a book that you regret to lay 
aside until you have finished it. Incident- 
ally, it is one of the most effective temper- 
ance stories published for a long time, its 
effectiveness being enhanced by an entire 
absence of hysterical denunciation or excla- 
mation, and a strict self-restraint in the por- 
trayal of misery. 

Barbara a Woman of the West, by John H. 

Whitson. pp. 314. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Whitson has imagined a strong situation 
and elaborated his plot with skill and care. 
It is a book of the mining towns and arid 
lands of the West, but the people in whom 
the life of the story centers are of the culti- 
vated classes. Barbara, who is wife, amanu- 
ensis, editor, teacher, is interestingly drawn. 
The reader will follow the book through to 
the last chapter, in which the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Barbara’s husband is cleared 
up and her unclouded happiness begins. 

5 . 249, 

TO tan eo wy en Sinclair. pp 9 
A skillfully written satire on the pursuit of 
wealth and the folly of social standards. The 
clever suggestiveness of the author does not 
reach so far as to suggest a way out, but he 
does make very impressive the defects in our 
present social order and ideals. 


MUSIC 


Musical Education, yi A. Lavignac, translated 
by Esther py Ae - Appleton & Co. $2.00 
net, postage additional. 


An interesting book, untechnical and clear, 
full of valuable suggestions to those planning 
for the life of either the professional or the 
amateur musician; specially helpful to the 
conscientious parent seeking advice as to 
the future welfare of his children, but 
abounding also with hints to teachers con- 
cerning self-improvement and aid to pupils; 
helpful likewise to earnest students steadily 


 elimbing Parnassus or to those fallen into 


hindering quagmires or confusing clouds; 


embodying the result of forty years’ experi- 


ence of a renowned professor of the Paris 


Twent riginal Piano Compositions, by 
Franz L ea edited Py Hensnet Spanuth. Oliver 
Ditson Co., Boston. $1.2 


A number of The iforiciane’ Library, beauti- 
fully printed.on fine paper. The music is in- 
troduced by a portrait of Liszt, a biographical 
introduction, advice to the player and a bibli- 
ography. Thetwenty piano compositions pre- 
sented belong to the earlier, more romantic 
pate of Liszt’s activity as a composer. 
ifty Songs, by: Robert Franz, edited by W. 
E. Apthorp. Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. $2.25. 
Belonging to the same series as the preceding 
and containing similar introductory material, 
this number contains the best fifty songs of 
Franz for high voice, with German and Eng- 
Hee words. 
\ MISCELLANEOUS 
German ‘Ambitions, by Vigilans oo Aequus. 
pp. 132. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.0 
‘Seldom does an anonymous Rarriaor doa 
better piece of work for his country than the 
writer of these letters to the Spectator. 


Written primarily for British consumption 


e: 


they have value to citizens of the United 
States in showing from the utterances of 
German publicists, teachers in universities, 
journalists and captains of industry just what 
the German ambition is with respect to cap- 
turing the world’s trade, a result, of course, 
which would be detrimental to British and 
American commerce, and to our political 
i in America. 


The Ni ga aye eps soy povedis, % ed- 
ited by DO. ace iD Peck, L 

and ba M. ead we vs Mi ee Tearanende 
pp. 9 


We are aed to ae the sna progress of 
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this useful new encyclopedia which promises 
to put the whole work speedily into the hands 
of its subscribers. 
Boston, A Guide Book, by Edwin M. Bacon. 
pp. 190. Ginn & Co. 
This is the guide-book which was put into 
the hands of the thousands of visitors to the 
Boston meeting of the National Educational 
Association and which proved itself so help- 
ful in their explorations of the city and its 
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vicinity. It is compact, convenient in arrange- 
ment, well illustrated, indexed and provided 
with maps and will prove a desirable com- 
panion to the visitor or resident in Boston. 

Early Mackinac, by Meade C. Williams. pp. 

176. Buschart Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 865 cents. 
Weare glad to see that this history and de- 
scriptive sketch of one of the most interesting 
of our American localities has reached a 
fourth edition. 


Bits from New Books 


In Spite of It 


“There is church members that are meaner’n 
a mule with shoulder galls. They won’t pull 
nothin’ and would kick a man’s head off 
quicker’n greased lightnin’, But they ain’t 
goin’ to heaven, be they? Not much they 
ain’t; no more’n my dog’s going to the legis- 
lature. And there’s them outside the church 
that’s a whole lot worse. ’Tain’t Christianity 
that makes folks mean, but they’re mean in 
spite of it, though you can’t get such fellows 
as you to see it that way, no more’n you can 
foller a mosquito through a mile of fog. To- 
be-sure, I ain’t blamin’ you much though.”— 
From Wright’s That Printer of Udell’s. 
(Book Supply Co.) 


Poetic Amenities 


Wordsworth, when he heard afterwards of 
their eventual elopement, said with that slight 
touch of bitterness he always used in speak- 
ing of Browning: ‘‘So Robert Browning and 
Miss Barrett have gone off together. I hope 
they understand each other—nobody else 
would.”— From Chesterton’s Robert Brown- 
ing (Macmillan). 


The Needed Club 


One of the great evils of modern life and 
modern education is over-specialization, and 
consequently the loss of sympathy between 
men of different pursuits. Society is thus 
broken up into intellectual cliques, and is in 
danger of falling apart for want of cohe- 
sive sympathy between its constituent parts. 
Clubs and societies of kindred spirits only 
intensify this specialization. What we want 
is clubs of diverse spirits to mitigate, if it 
cannot destroy, the evil; to keep each man in 
touch with all other departments of thought. 
—From The Autobiography of Joseph Le 
Conte (Appleton). 


Marrying Wealth 


“But you take my advice, my son; don’t 
marry no rich man’s daughter. They will al- 
ways think they have done you a favor, and 
they will try to make you think so too, even if 
your wife don’t do it. You just take warnin’ 
by me. When I married, I had just sixteen 
dollars and my wife she had seventeen, and I 
give you my word I have never heard the last 
of that one dollar from that day to this.”— 
From Page’s Gordon Keith ( Scribner’s). 


A Cautious Match-Maker 


Her anxiety about Olive and Claude Locker 
was somewhat on the increase. She was very 
well aware that the most dangerous thing for 
one young woman is one young man ; and in 
thinking over this truism she had been im- 
pressed with the conviction that it was not 
well for Mr. Claude Locker to be the one 
young man at Broadstone.—From Stockton’s 
Captain’s Toll-Gate (Appleton). 


New England and the Negro 


This was the gift of New England to the 
freed Negro: not alms, but a friend; not 
eash, but character. It was not and is not 
money these seething millions want, but love 
and sympathy, the pulse of hearts beating 


with red blood; a gift which today only 
their own kindred and race can bring to the 
masses, but which once saintly souls brought 
to their favored children in the crusade of the 
sixties, that finest thing in American history 
and one of the few things untainted by sordid 
greed and cheap vainglory.—From Du Bois’s 
Souls of Black Folk. (A.C. McClurg & Co.) 


Too Much Conscience 


There is no repentance so sharp as that 
which arises from a mistake made in a pre- 
sumable excess of conscientiousness.—From 
Craddock’s Spectre of Power (Houghton, 
Mifflin). 


What One Woman Means to a Man 


“You know,” he began, “you'r like as if I 
had been trying to think of a word I wanted 
to say—some fine, big word, a fancy one—but 
I couldn’t think of it. You know how you 
can’t think of the one you want sometimes, 
only nothing else will do in place of it, and 
then all at once, when you quit trying to 
think, it flashes over you. You’rlikethat. I 
never could think of you, but I just had to 
because I couldn’t get along without it, and 
then when I didn’t expect it you just hap- 
pened along—the word came along and said 
itself.’”— From Wilson’s Lions of the Lord 
(Lothrop). 


The Failure of Hospitality 


The verb to entertain has largely driven 
the verb to enjoy from the social page.—From 
People of the Whirlpool (Macmillan). 


The New England Influence 


We smile at these old New England divines, 
with their long sermons and grim theology, 
who were willing to be damned for the glory 
of God and wanted you to be; but had if not 
been for them, we might now be living under 
a king. They invented systems of theology, 
revelled in discussions on the divine decrees, 
man’s depravity and moral inability. They 
rode over these hills to adjust and vindicate 
the moral government of God, to prove the 
freedom of the will, even if it wasn’t free. 
It may do to smile at them from our safe 
distance, but if we could venture to argue 
with them, they would put us in their vest 
pocket, for they were giants in thought and 
intellect. The moral leverage of our reforms 
all comes from them.—From Dyer’s Gnaden- 
see (Pilgrim Press). 


Do Fish Suffer 


I was once fishing for white perch on Gun- 
powder River in Maryland, with a companion 
who happened to lose one of his hooks through 
a defective snell, which, however, he soon 
recovered by catching the perch that had 
stolen it. We were perfectly sure that it was 
his, as he had tied his hooks himself with a 
peculiar shade of sewing silk. He then 
marked the fish by clipping off a portion of 
one of the spines of the dorsal fin, and re- 
turned it to the water, only to be retaken 
three times, twice by my friend and once by 
myself. The lips of the perch being then 
quite ragged from the frequent hooking, it 
was humanely killed and deposited in the 
basket.— From Henshall’s Bass, Pike, Perch 
& Others (Macmillan). 
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The Christian Endeavor International Convention 


A Great and Profitable Assemblage at Denver, Col. 
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‘By Rev. James ALEXANDER, NEWPORT, N. 


One of the largest and, barring the collapse 
of tent Endeavor with nearly 8,000 people 
within it, one of the most successful Endeavor 
conventions ever held has just ended. 

The afternoon service of the last day of the 
convention was reaching a climax. It was a 
Good Citizenship meeting with the theme, 
“My country, ’tis of thee.” A number of 
speakers had aroused the dense crowd to a 
pitch of intense enthusiasm. Political, civic 
and social righteousness had been strongly 
emphasized, and many brilliant hits had been 
made, Rey. F. J. Horsefield of Bristol, Eng., 
had just concluded his address when the 
heavens became suddenly dark, and a gust of 
wind, almost cyclonic in its intensity, burst 
upon the tent, leveling it to the ground. 

No one had time to think or plan. The 
huge spread of canvas swayed for a moment; 
its supports gave way, and down itcame. It 
fell, however, not with a crash, but with a 
gentle sagging. There was no outcry, noth- 
ing resembling a panic. No one was seri- 
ously injured. The men sprang upon the 
seats, held up the canvas as high as they were 
able, and exhorted the women to calmness 
and expedition in getting outside. That hun- 
dreds were not seriously injured and a num- 
ber killed is marvelous. 

No wonder that a group of them gathered 
around Dr. F. E. Clark as he announced 
beside the prostrate tent that meetings of 
thanksgiving and praise would be held in the 
evening in four of the largest churches in the 
city, and while the thunderstorm was passing 
over the snow-clad mountains in the distance, 
making a scene of the weirdest grandeur, 
broke forth in the hymn, “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.” 

Who could help feeling proud of a city like 
Denver? Nothing could have surpassed her 
painstaking preparation, or the largeness, in- 
genuousness and warmth of her welcome. 
Clearly, a deal of generosity, artistic sense 
and indefatigable planning and labor had 
been brought into requisition. Nothing was 
wanting either for the personal comfort and 
enjoyment of the many thousands who had 
come up to this Pisgah of America, or for the 
successful carrying out of the elaborate pro- 
gram. Flowers, bunting and electricity were 
all pressed into service, and the Queen City 


of the Rockies probably never looked more 
attractive. 

The meetings themselves have been a source 
of edification and inspiration. Much of the 
old-time enthusiasm has been in evidence, but 
along with it there has been a seriousness of 
purpose, an evident reaching forth toward 
higher ideals of service, a deepening and 
broadening of the whole movement. Expan- 
sion has been the dominating note of the con- 
vention. It was the text of President Clark’s 
address, and he never allowed it to pass out 
of sight. A girding up of one’s loins for con- 
quest, the acceptance ef our opportunity, the 
larger use of the immense resources within 
this movement, and personal self-giving for 
Christ, the Church and the world were all em- 
phasized. And what a splendid record of 
achievement was presented ! 

Within six months an increase in the nation 
of 2,460 societies and many thousands added to 
the membership of those already existing. 
Add to this the large sums raised and ex- 
pended by the societies for foreign and do- 
mestic missions, the work inaugurated in pris- 
ons, in our navy and among our seamen, in 
yarious civic reforms, and one may have an 
idea of the present scope of Christian En- 
deavor. 

Greater emphasis than formerly has been 
laid this year on schools of method. Itis not to 
be inferred that less attention has been given to 
devotional and inspirational elements. These 
have been as ample as in years past, and so 
far as one could see were as thoroughly ap- 
preciated and used. But Christian Endeavor 
is passing into the stage of larger training. 
Classes for the specific study of home and 
foreign missions, inquiries as to how to raise 
one’s personal efficiency in service, how to 
conduct Junior and Intermediate societies, 
how to use the Bible to greater advantage, 
conducted by specialists, have been well at- 
tended. Pastors’ conferences have also been 
held, and such questions discussed as how to 
lead and develop leaders among the young 
people, how the Endeavor idea can be adapted 
to local needs, how the pastor can improve the 
quality of the prayer meeting, how he can de- 
velop committee work, and make the society 
an evangelistic force. 

These conferences, too, have been attended 
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by large numbers of ministers, and aroused 
much interest. Arrangements have been been 
practically consummated for a correspondenee 
school, with headquarters in Boston, whose 
one object shall be the larger training for 
Christian service. The executive committee 
of the board of trustees will have an impor- 
tant announcement to make with reference to 
this in the near future. Already text-books 
are in existence, and the school is in readiness 
for immediate work. 

The men who addressed the convention ac- 
quitted themselves creditably, In this re- 
spect the best standards of past years have 
been sustained. Dr, Clark never failed to 
arouse enthusiasm, and such men as Rey. 
Messrs, R. J. Campbell, F. J. Horsefield of 
Bristol, Eng., F. D. Powers of Washington, 
D. C., William Patterson of Philadelphia, J. 
F. Carson of Brooklyn, W. F. Wilson of Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Ira Landrith of Nashville and 
Bishop Fallows of Chieago, to say nothing of 
many others who might be mentioned, were 
always listened to eagerly and awakened the 
largest responsiveness. 

Some features of the convention worthy of 
special mention were the induction of the 
new secretary, Mr. Von Ogden Vogt, the en- 
thusiasm aroused by Treasurer Shaw’s re- 
port, the evangelistic serviees held daily in 
the open air, the patriotic service in the park, 
the presence of delegates from the mission 
fields of China, India, Japan and Africa, and 
the singing of a chorus of 700 voices under 
the leadership of Messrs, Foslin and Jacobs. 

It was a disappointment of course that any 
catastrophe should intercept the elosing ses- 
sion, but all felt so glad over the almost mir- 
aculous deliverance of the many thousands 
from serious injury and death that no one 
voiced regret. On the contrary, at all the 
services in the evening in four of Denver’s 
largest churches, a tide of gratitude and 
praise and thanksgiving, sueh as has been 
rarely seen, swept over the multitude, an@ 
sent brightness and joy to every heart. 

In the annals of Christian Hndeayor this 
convention will not fail to be memorable, nor 
will it fail of achievement through the deep 
inspiration communieated to thousands of 
Christian hearts from all over our broad land. 

Denver, Fuly 14. 


Two Groups of Sradenee at Northfield 


The Men 


The Students’ Conference at Northfield is 
the largest Students’ Conference held any- 
where under the auspices of the International 
Committee of the World’s Christian Student 
Federation. The conference at Matlock in 
England, though it has the great universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s from 
which to draw, cannot compare in size with 
Northfield, or with any of the many confer- 
ences held on this side. 

This year at Northfield eighteen Japanese 
students were entertained as guests and Brit- 
ish speakers figured as prominently as in the 
past at the August conference, The Vorth- 
field Echoes, which reports all meetings held 
at Northfield, asks the student leaders for a 
list of addresses which they find most effect- 
ive and helpful, The responses this year 
revealed the fact that Rev, R. J. Campbell of 
the City Temple, London, has as much power 
here as among British stadents, and, what 
will surprise no one who knows him, that Dr, 


~~ Campbell Morgan has come to his own in the 


.. 


hearts of American students. His sermon on 
“One thing thou lackest”” made an impres- 
sion seldom before equaled at Northfield, and 
the leader of the largest delegation—that 
from Yale, which numbered, including grad- 
uates, 144—said that the demand among the 
men for Dr. Morgan amounted to a clamor. 

The conference this year was the best, not 
only in point of size, but because its purpose 
is becoming clearer in the minds of the lead- 
ers and increasing emphasis is being laid on 
motive rather than method. An important 
innovation was the formation of a student 
committee to receive complaints and make 
suggestions. This committee was able at 
once to lubricate the machinery of the organi- 
zation at many points by suggestion and advice. 
Every one wonders that it was not organized 
sooner. 

The healthy-mindedness of the religion of 
men who attend is manifested in sports and 
recreation of the afternoons. A man’s reli- 
gion ought not to stand in the way of his pro- 
ficiency at baseball, and the conference is al) 
the better for this outlet for animal energies. 
The same may be said of the celebrations in 


honor of the Fourth of July. It always falle 
within the limits of the conference, and is 
made an oecasion for blending Christian 
patriotism and undergraduate enthusiasm. 
Although an occasion of fun, there is usually 
a serious note, as this year in the apt remarks 
of Judge Spencer. 

The presenee of 750 men in one place for the 
glory of God and the extension of his king- 
dom is something not to be lightly passed 
over; and the less so when it is remembered 


that Northfield, though the largest, is still but 


one of several. A young soelety woman, a 
Roman Catholic, on entering the auditorium 
last year asked what so many young men 


were there for, and on being told, remarked — 
that she did not know there were 80 + waa 


good young men in America. 
to whom it comes as a surprise and a 
sign of the future. 


The Girls 


The Girls’ Conference, though by no means 
80 large, is signifieant, too, In the summer of 
1892 Mr. Moody was asked to establish a Con- 


oe vere 
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ference for College Women, similar to the one 
for men, and though he was reluctant it was 
done. The Y. W.C. A. was invited to man- 
age it and thus it continued until 1902, when 
‘the committee, feeling unable any longer to 
meet the conditions on which it had previously 
‘been managed, withdrew. 

In 1902 a conference for a limited number of 
the girls from some of the best-known and 
older schools was held. This was of a private 
nature. The attendance was small], but so 
successful was it that in response to a number 
of demands it was continued this year with 
an attendance more than double. No July 
conference at Northfield ever had finer plat- 
form speakers. Dr. Gunsaulus and Mr. Clel- 
land McAfee of Chicago, Dr. Percy Grant of 
‘New York, President Woolley of Holyoke, 
Mr. Robert E. Speer and Mr. Henry B. Wright 
of Yale were among the speakers, as well as 
Dr. Campbell Morgan and Miss Margaret 
Slattery, who also conducted Bible classes. 

The value of this Girls’ Conference is in the 
fact that it reaches the best schools in the 
country. Such schools as those at Dobbs 
Ferry and Rye were largely represented, and 
it is especially in the interests of such that 
the conference is to be carried on in the 
future. Its best interests demand that it 
should never be too large. As at present con- 
ducted, opportunities are afforded for all the 
delegates to meet the speakers and leaders, 
and the personal contact is often more effect- 
ive than any public utterances. It is uncon- 
nected with any regular organization and, 
while losing the advantages derived from 
federation, it has nothing to consider but the 
best interests of individuals. It promises to 
be one of the most influential movements 

connected with Northfield. M. 


— 


‘The Revolt from the Ironclad 
System 


It is discouraging to learn that Dr. 
Neely, the Methodist Sunday school edi- 
tor was able to hypnotize the Sunday 
School Editorial Association at its last 
meeting into voting an indorsement for 
the ironclad style of uniform international 
lessons. Weare somewhat cheered by the 
Knowledge that the vote was not unani- 
mous by any means, but even at that it is 
very unhappy to have this particular fac- 
tor in Sunday school affairs exhibited as 
reactionary. The editors had hitherto 
been on record as favoring the innovation 
of graded lessons, and their association 
has certainly fallen from sense, if not 
from grace, in taking the opposite course. 

The substitute scheme which Dr. Neely 
got the association to accept, proves that 
he and the editors who support him are 
fully aware of the conditions in our schools 
which call for different Bible selections 
for different ages among the learners. 
He would compel every class in Sunday 
school to study for thirty minutes the 
same passage from the Bible, but then for 
ten minutes would have them study books 
or booklets about the Bible graded accord- 
ing to the comprehension of pupils in 
varying degreesof maturity. Thereisthe 
necessity of gradation confessed, but the 
highway toward meeting the need blocked, 
while a narrow by-path is opened instead. 
Of course, nobody who was squarely 
facing the difficulties of Sunday school 
pedagogy would ever suggest that a les- 
son period too short for teaching one sub- 
ject directly should be divided between 
two subjects. And, of course, nobody 
who had the highest conception of teach- 
ing, would propose graded instruction 
about the Bible as preferable to graded 
instruction in the Bible.—The Interior. 


The effort is rigidly to exclude the con- 
sideration of anything in the Sunday 
school except the one lesson for all but 


“the ale ” of gix years and under. 
Ae cally this is a e blunder—a 
bl r the magnitude o 


which will 


show as we go on, if this course be per- 
sisted in. As a matter of policy it isa 
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huge blunder, for the demand for ad- 
vanced courses comes from the most 
intelligent portion of the Sunday school 
workers, who with difficulty have been 
held from withdrawing because they see 
the absurdity of attempting to provide 
with one lesson for all the wants of the 
school. This suicidal adherence to the 
one-lesson policy ignores the fact that in 
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hundreds of schools the adult classes are 


studying advanced lessons, often of their 
own devising, and that where this is not 
done the young people after maturity are 
apt to drift away. When a dam begins 
to break at any point, that is the time to 
stop the leaks, before the breach becomes 
so large that the rush of the waters can- 
not be prevented.— The Pilgrim Teacher. 


Vermont 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. C. H. Merrill, D.D., St. Johnsbury; 
C. R. Seymour, D.D., Bennington; Evan Thomas, Essex Junction; C. H. Smith, Pittsford 


“How is the new license law 
working?” is the question to 
which every Vermonter is sup- 
posed to have an answer ready when he ven- 
tures among aliens. If the first few weeks are 
to be taken as evidence, there can be but one 
answer—and probably on that friends and 
foes alike would agree. Drunken orgies, in- 
crease of arrests, enlargement of police force 
are among the accompaniments, and for them 
few compensations yet appear. But the ad- 
vocates of the law realize that it is now “up 
to them” to show that enforcement is better 
than in the old days of prohibition. The 
tables are turned. Better things are promised 
later, when the novelty has worn off. A de- 
cisive answer will be given then. 


The New 
Liquor Law 


A St. Johnsbury Pulpit Filled 


South Church, St. Johnsbury, deems itself fortu- 
nate to have secured for its pastor Rey. S. G. 
Barnes, D.D., who came last September as a tem- 
porary supply and afterward filled an engagement 
of six months. A native of Pennsylvania and a 
graduate of Lafayette College, he has taken post- 
graduate courses on special subjects, and studied 
theology at Andover and Hartford Seminaries. 
At twenty he was made professor of English litera- 
ture and later of philosophy at Iowa College, hold- 
ing this position for eighteen years. For nine years 
he was pastor at Longmeadow, Mass., and the 
year following was dean of the faculty and eollege 
preacher at Fisk University. His movements of 
late have been governed by the health of his wife, 
a daughter of Dr. Magoon of Iowa College; and 
he came to St. Johnsbury for temporary service 
without thought either on his part or that of the 
church of his becoming a candidate, He has been 
with them long enough to test the effect of the 
climate, and they have come to realize his special 
adaptation for the needs of the place, as his char- 
acter has unfolded before them and his pulpit work, 
appreciated from the first, has called out their 
growing admiration. They are assured he will 
prove a worthy successor to Drs. Fairbanks, 
Brastow and Webber. A parsonage has been pur- 
chased, occupancy will be given Sept. 1, after his 
return from vacation on the Maine coast, and 
installation will take place later. Cc. H. M. 


Commencements 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Middlebury College has just graduated a class of 
twenty-seven, and is expecting an unusually large 
Freshman class. The physical laboratory has re- 
ceived a fine equipment for experimental work, 
and the library in its attractive new building has 
been well furnished with books on history and polit- 
ical science. A large collection of photographs and 
other illustrative material have been added to the 
Latin department. Hon. J. W. Stewart has pledged 
$2,000 toward a union chapter house. Mr. W. W. 
Eaton, professor of Greek for twenty-one years, has 
leave of absence for a year in Europe, and his place 
will be supplied by Mr. Burrage of Harvard. Among 
the speakers at the Alumni dinner were Prof. T. N. 
Dale of the U.S. Geological Survey and Rev. C.S. 
Murkland, ex-president of the New Hampshire Agri- 
cultural College. 

A separate college for young women attending 
this institution, to be termed The Women’s College 
of Middlebury, will be opened next September. 
Legal authority for the departure was obtained from 
the legislature at the last session. For the first 
time Vermont will have a distinct institution for 
the higher education of women. 

There will be for the present no separation in 


matters of administration and instruction, but in 
class organization and honors the young women 
will be by themselves. When funds are provided 
the plan will be further developed. 8S. H. B. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


The Commencement program of the University 
of Vermont began with baccalaureate sermon by 
President Buckham. 

A feature which never fails to attract a large and 
cultured audience is the Phi Beta Kappa address. 
It was given this year by Prof. E. C. Moore of Har~ 
vard. Choice in diction, hopeful in temper and 
broad in outlook, it maintained the traditions of the 
organization. 

The principal feature this year, however, was the 
launching by the alumni of a project for raising a 
fund of $1,000,000 for general uses, to be completed 
by the centennial Commencement next year. The 
movement had its more immediate inspiration in 
the example of Brown University, which with a 
constituency varying little from that of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, has just brought a similar effort to 
a successful issue. In part, also, the movement 
had its inspiration in the urgent needs of the insti- 
tution, the value of whose plant and opportunity 
is wholly out of proportion to its available funds 
for current expenses. 

The undertaking is of the first magnitude, and 
millionaires among the alumni are few. But the 
experience of the sister university in Rhode Island 
has been carefully studied, the cost has been 
counted. The lack of millions is largely offset by 
a deep-seated loyalty to the institution and devotion 
to its interests, and by that capacity for securing 
results which has £0 often brought the Vermonter 
to the front. This is distinctively a movement of 
the alumni, but all Vermonters at home and abroad 
are invited and expected to lenda hand. The sum 
of $100,000, half of it without condition, has already 
been pledged from two sources, and the work of 
raising the remainder will proceed with vigor and 
courage. 

Forty-five young men and women received diplo- 
mas. No honorary degrees were conferred. The 
changes in the faculty are of minor importance, 
except the return of Prof. G. E. Howes from a year 
in Europe, to resume his work at the head of the 
Greek department, and the transference of Prof. 
C. B. Stetson, who has taken his place, to the de- 
partment of German. 

A service in memory of Prof. H. A. P. Torrey was 
largely attended in the college chapel. Brief ad- 
dresses, appreciative of his worth and work, were 
delivered by ex-Mayor Robert Roberts of Burling- 
ton, Prof. E. H. Griffin, dean of Johns Hopkins 
University, Mr. D. P. Kingsley of New York city 
and President Buckham, who also suggested the 
placing of a memorial window in the chapel. The 
addresses are to be published in book form. E&. T. 


NORWICH UNIVERSITY 


Vermont’s military college held its Commencement 
under favorable circumstances. The baccalau- 
reate preacher was Rev. B. C. Roberts, Episcopal 
rector at Barre. Every member of the outgoing 
class found his services in demand. A deserved 
compliment was received from the Secretary of War 
in the statement that Norwich graduates stand next 
to those of West Point in consideration for appoint- 
ments in the regular army and navy. Many hold 
such appointments already, and others fill impor- 
tant positions as civil and constructing engineers, 
chemists and teachers of science. 

The resignation of Pres. A. D. Brown surprised 
many and was generally regretted. He has filled 
the office fur several years with credit to himself 
and with great advantage to the institution. Itis 
understood that he will remain in office until an- 
other Commencement, and it is also understood 
that the New York alumni strongly favor such 
provision for assistance in discharging the duties 
of the office as will incline Dr. Brown to withdraw 


his resignation. T. 
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- Calls 


ALEXANDER, J. L., Middleville, Ont., to Berlin, 
, Wis. Accepts. 

DAVIES, JAS., Worthing, 8. D., to Wessington 
Springs. Accepts. 

DAavigs, THOS. D., Wolcott, Vt., to Newfane. 
Accepts, beginning Sept. 1. 

DuNGAN, THOS. A., Imlay City, Mich., to Sutton, 
Neb. Accepts. 

Evans, Epw. R., Redding, Ct., to Plymouth Ch., 
Rochester, N. Y. Accepts, to begin Oct. 1. 

FAIRCHILD, J. T., professor of Latin in Tabor Coll., 
Iowa, to a similar position in Carleton Coll., North- 
field, Minn. Accepts. 

GARDNER, Epw. V., 8. Broadway Ch., Denver, Col., 
to Lyons. Accepts. 

GORDON, JOHN, president of Tabor Coll., lowa, ac- 
cepts presidency of Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

HADLEY, WILLIs A., Southbridge, Mass., to Second 
Ch., Keene, N. H. 

HAMILTON, HENRY H., Lexington, Mass., to Second 
Ch., York, Me. Accepts. 

HANNANT, NORRISON E., recently assistant pastor 
of Fellowship Ch., Chicago, IIL, to Clear Lake,S. D. 
Accepts. 

HypDE, FRANK B., Bangor Sem., to Boothbay Har- 
bor, Me. Accepts. 

Isaacs, WM. J., Brunswick and Willowdale, Neb., 
to Spencer. Accepts, declining call to remain a 
third year with his present churches. 

KELLINER, CHAS. J., Chicago Sem., to become acting 
pastor at Shirland and Harrison, Ill, Accepts, and 
discontinues his seminary connection for at least 
@ year. 

KELSEY, HENRY H., Fourth Ch., Hartford, Ct., de- 
clines call to presidency of Talladega Coll, Ala- 
bama. 

LYMAN, HARVEY A., Rock Springs, Wyo., to Doug- 
lass. Declines at urgent request of his present 
ehureh. 

Moopy, J. T., lately of Evansville, Ind., to asst. 
superintendency of Bethel work, Duluth, Minn, 

NICHOLS, R. D., , Cal., to Kalama, Wn. 

OweEN, F. T., Franklin Academy, Franklin, Neb., 
to English Ch., Germantown. 

PIERCE, JASON N., Yale Sem., accepts call to Mt. 
Carmel, Ct., for three years. 

BRAND, WILBUR, Hartland, Vt., accepts call to Jer- 
icho and Underhill. 

ROBERTSON, ALBERT A., Neponset, IIl., to Rook- 
well, Io. Accepts. 

Seymour, CHAS. R., Bennington, Vt., to become 
associate pastor at Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, N. Y. 

STOCKING, JAY T., for three years assistant pastor 
of the Ch. of the Redeemer, New Haven, Ct., to 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 

THOMAS, CHAS. M., Pilgrim Ch., Lawrence, Kan., to 
Brunswick and Willowdale, Neb. Accepts, begin- 
ning Aug. 1. 

THRALL, J. BRAINERD, Pepperell, Mass., accepts 
call to Sioux Falls, 8, D., to begin Sept. 6. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BAYNE, JOHN J., o. Geddes, 8S. D. Sermon, Rev. 
D. J. Perrin; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
Thrall, John Whalley, D. E. Evans, J. H. Olm- 
stead and O. V. Kenaston. 

GRAHAM, Rop’t N., o. Center, Neb., July 7. 
Parts, Rey. Messrs. Harmon Bross, D.D., G. E. 
Taylor, G. L. McDougall and Wm. Hardeastle. 

HUSBAND, OHAS. H., 0. Dover, Kan., July 7. Ser- 
mon, Dr. C. M. Sheldon; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. E. Ingham, H. E. Thayer, Wm. T. Blenkarn, 
P. B. Lee and J. E. Everett. 

LARKE, EDMUND, o. Berthold, N. D., July 2. Ser- 
mon, Rey. G. J. Powell; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
T.A. Taylor, J. E. Jones, T. B. Windross, E. 8S. 
Shaw and E. H. Stickney. 


Resignations 


BAUMANN, GustAy B., German Ch., Waukegan, 
Ti. 

DAviEs, TrHos. D., Wolcott, Vt. 

DEAN, FRANK W., McCook, Neb., to take effect 
Oct. 1. 

Grier, Leon E., Julesburg, Col. 

GREENAWAY, R. BRANDON, Bowmanville, Ont. 

KINDRED, G£o., W. Seattle, Wo. 

LARKIN, Wm. J., professorship in Tougaloo Coll., 
Mississippi, and desires to enter the ministry. 

Lockwoop, Gro. R., Castine, Me. 

Macoarrny, Jos. P., Helena, Mont., to take effect 
Oct. 15. 

Newton, J. Epw., Eliot, Me., to study at Bow- 
doin Coll. 

Pore, Jos., Big Timber, Mont., to take effect 
Oct. 15. 


RAND, WILBUR, Hartland, Vt. 

Ricry, Wo. E., Jeliico, Tenn. 

THomrson, THOS., Athol and Frankfort, 8, D. 

THRALL, J. BRAINERD, Pepperell, Mass., to take 
effect at the end of August. 

Tracy, ALFRED E., Wilton, N. H., and will return 
to Callfornia. 

Wartrtik, CHAs., Pittsfield and Gaysville, Vt. 


Record of the Week 


Summer]Supplies 


DUNCKLBEE, MAURICE J., Andover Sem., at 
Weathersfield Center and Bow, Vt. . * 

GEER, CURTIS M., professor in Hartford Sem., at 
Farmington, Ct., during the absence of Mr. John- 
son in Europe. 

Ham, Ricwarp K., formerly of Whatcom, Wn., at 
Oroville, Cal., with a view to permanency. 

Hatcu, Geo. B., recently of First Ch., Berkeley, 
Cal., at Three Oaks, Mich. 5 

HERBERT, S. H., teacher in Chadron Academy at 
Apache, Okl. He goes to Chicago Sem. in the 
autamn. 

HINDLEY, GEO., Elk River, Minn., at Fremont Ave. 
Ch., 4 ay ae Minn. 

MASON, JAS. H., Harvard Uniy., at Sherburne, Vt. 

REMELE, WM. is! Bridgewater, Vt., at Plymouth 
Union. 

STEWART, WM. J., Andover Sem., at Strafford, Vt. 


Dismissions 
MERRILL, (EO. P., Three Oaks, Mich., June 23. 


PaTron, M. OAKMAN, Prospect St. Ch., Newbury- 
port, Mass., July 14, 


Personals 


ADKINS, JAS. B., and wife, at a reception given 
them on the fifteenth anniversary of their mar- 
riage, were presented with $50, 

ALVORD, AUGUSTUS, who closed an eleven years’ 
pastorate of the church in Barkhamstead, Ct., last 
May, will reside hereafter in Springfield, Mass. 

ANDERSON, SAM’L, who has recently closed his 
service of the English Ch. at Germantown, Neb., 
goes to Beirut, Syria, to become treasurer of an 
interdenominational school. 

BECKWITH, DR. Epw. G., and wife, of Paia, Mani, 
H. T., recently passed the fiftieth anniversary of 
their wedding, being pleasantly remembered by 
former parishioners in Waterbury, Ct., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and his island parishes. From Honolulu 
was received a purse of $525 in gold and a vellum 
scroll, engrossed with the names of former pupils 
and friends, through which snatches of the wed- 
ding march were interspersed. In all over $700 
were received, besides other varied and beautiful 
gifts. 

JASPER, GUSTAYUS A., Loleta, Cal., has gone into 
journalism, having become owner and publisher of 
the Humbolt Beacon, a weekly paper. 

JOHNSON, JAS. G., Farmington, Ct., with his two 
daughters, sails July 29 for Europe and will be 
absent till Nov. 1, 

MCLEAN, JOHN K., pres. of Pacific Sem., has been 
appointed a member of the California Board of 
Charities and Correction. 

MoRSE, CHAS. H., N. Craftsbury, Vt., who has been 
suffering for some weeks from a nervous collapse, 
will not attempt to resume work for the remaining 
two months of his pastorate at N. Craftsbury. 

SMILEY, ELMER E., president of Wyoming State 
University at Laramie for the past five years, has 
announced his intention of retiring as soon as his 
successor can be appointed. Prior to his presi- 
dency of the university he was pastor of First 
Ch., Cheyenne, coming thence from three years’ 
work with the Yale Band in Washington. 

STONE, DwicutT C,, Chester, Ct., who bas been 
spending a year abroad, partly in Oxford and 
later among the Italian cities, returned to this 
country, via S3. Liguria, from Cadiz, July 11. 

THORPE, JOHN, Center Harbor, N.H., was recently 
obliged to undergo a serious surgical operation, 
but seems now to be on the road to recovery. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


FisH, GA., 16 members. Rey. W. A. Cheatwood, 
pastor. 

New YORK MILLS, MrINn., 24 May, 11 members. 
Organized by Key. E. H. Stickney, supt. 


Material Gain 


ASHLAND, O.—New parsonage in process of erec- 
tion on lot adjoining the chureh, to be ready for 
occupancy at close of the two months’ vacation 
granted Rey. OC. W. Wilson. The women are fit- 
ting up reception room, dining-room and kitchen 
in basement of house of worship, at cost of about 
$500, 

CALLAHAN, CAL. —New bell ordered, to apprise 
mining camp of services. 

GRAND IsvuR, VT,—The union church building has 
been repaired, to the extent of new pews, frescoed 
walls and steel ceiling. Methodists and Congre- 
gationalists shared the expense equally, and filed 
in the town clerk’s office an agreement in regard 
to the use of the building by the two congrega- 
tions. 

RicaMonpd, VT.—Plans secured for $7,000 house of 
worship and nearly that sum provided for by 
pledges and expected sale of church property. 
Old building will be moved one side and used dur- 
ing summer. 

SMYRNA PARK, CAL —Small chapel built for church 
organized May 17, 

Sours Hero, VT.—Foundations laid for 
to be finished by fall. Church Is pastorless. 


SouTH WARDSBORO, VT.—House sian toe pas 
tor, Rev. W. A. White. 

WEATHERSFIELD CENTER, VT.—Interlor of ola 
church on the hill repaired. 

WEYBRIDGE, VT.—New parsonage built. It is oc- 
cupied by Rev. W. W. Smith and family. 

be i. 

ETNA, CAL.—Fine new organ, gift of the Sunday 
school and senior deacon. Dedicated June 28. 

Joy PRAIRIE, Inu.—Mrs. J. C. Fairbook of Jack- 
sonville recently presented this church with thirty 
copies of In Excelsis in half-morocco binding in 
memory of her departed husband, an exemplary, 
efficient and honored member of this organization. 

NortH Troy, VvT.—Individaal communion cups, 
the gift of two members; first used July 5, the 
bread and wine being taken simultaneously. 


Debts Paid 


EPPING, N. H., Rey. T. G. Langdale, minister, 
$600, incurred when parson: was built. Note 
burned July 12 in presence of congregation, with 
remarks by chairman of committee in charge. 


Dedications 


TERRE HAvuTE, IND., First—Fine new ailios, 
containing seven memorial windows, dedicated, 
with sermon by Dr. J. H. Crum, a former pastor, 
and prayer by the new minister, Rev. H. H. Went- 
worth, late of Goffstown, N. H. Other former 
pastors were: Dr. Jewett (20 years), Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Rev. Messrs. Frank Howe (11 years), 
Leonard Bacon, Jr., now professor in University 
of California ; J. Leonard Corning, for many years 
U.S. consul at Munich, Bavaria. 


Casualties 


LEXINGTON, ORE.—Edifice damaged by cloud-burst 
to extent of $250. First Ch., Portland, recently 
took a collection to aid its renovation. : 


Spiritual Activity 

BARRINGTON, N. H., Rey. D. W. Morgan, minister. 
This church is rejoicing in the results of a recent 
revivaL The services were in charge of the Con- 
gregational and Baptist churches, assisted by 
Messrs. Hatch and Taylor, Already fifteen have 
united with the Congregational church, a number 
being heads of families. Attendance at prayer 
meetings has increased and the entire life of the 
community has been stimulated. 

BEREA, Ky., College Ch.—Dr. G. A. Burgess’ three 
years’ pastorate has been marked by great ad- 
vances in alllines. The church has enjoyed, with 
the assistance of evangelists, three great reviv- 
als, each of which has added fifty or more mem- 
bers to this church and a still larger number to 
other churches. It has also erected a new house 
of worship. 

CotumBus, GA., First, Rey. J. T. Patt, pastor, has 
had 66 accessions this year, 62 on confession. 
With three Congregational churches organized by 
Rey. W. F. Brewer inside of two weeks, Congre- 
gationalism is coming to be recognized asa power 
for God in Georgia. : 

EMBRO, ONT.—At the July communion twenty-four 
young people united, all but two or three on con- 
fession. Rey. W. T. Gunn, the pastor, was joined 
by the six deacons, who remained on the platform 
during the impressive service, 

Hopson, 8. D., Rey. A. E. Bradstreet, minister. 
Four large boys and three girls joinéd the church 
July 5, on confession, nine in all. The seven 
young people were members of the pastor’s cate- 
chetical class, which has met every week hog << 
months. They have been en 
questions, and some of these show deep eine 
They have discussed various phases of the Chris- 
tian life, and come into the church with as intelli- 
gent appreciation of its requirements as many who 
are older, 

LAWRENCE, MASS., South, has received 833 mem- 
bers since the coming of Rey. G. E. Joann gs pr 
LEBANON, Or.—After a number of weeks of deeply 
interesting union services under the leadership 
of Evangelist L. B. Greenwood, at a feed to sery- 

ice July 56, 32 new members were 

Baptist church; and at another union unon meeting 
new members were welcomed to 

tional church, Rey. Stephen Sutiaract 
worship was concluded by a ualen ¢ 
service of the two churches. 


New or Unusual Fi 


BALTIMORE, MD., Associate, Rev. € 
minister. Educational features 
twelve lectures on Biblical In 
Dean Van Meter of the 
series on Current Events, by Mise J net E 
ards of Washington ; four sermons D Ne past 
on The Religious Teachings of Modern Sele 


¥ 


Deaconesses at Kaiserwerth, by Mrs. Huckel and 
a public lecture by Mr. Huckel on Parsifal, with 
musical illustrations. 

IseRiA, Mo., Rey. H. A. Cotton. Two out-station 
Sunday schools organized. 

LOCKEFORD, CAL.—Congregationalists and Metho- 
dists have been conducting Sunday evening sery- 

- ices on the street, near three saloons. The meet- 
ings are orderly and attended by many non- 
churchgoers. 

PASADENA, CAu., Lake Ave.—Old Folks’ Day fol- 
‘lowed Childrens’ Day, the pastor preaching on 
How to Grow Old Gracefully. 

SHERMAN MILLS, ME., Washburn Memorial, Rev. 
Frederic Parker, minister. Sixteen infants bap- 
tized on a recent Sunday in this country church. 

VALDEZ, ALASKA, Endeavor Ch., Rev. D. W. 
Cram, pastor. Issues initial number of church 
paper, The Endeavor Herald. 

WALTHAM, MAss., Rey. C. E. Harrington. Old 

Fashioned New England Town Meeting held by 

Congregational Club. 


Congregational Beginnings in 
Troy, N. Y. 


_ ! The church at Troy, N. Y., which first appears in 
the Year-Book for 1903, is the outgrowth of a Union 

Sunday school eonducted for thirty years in a 

district on the outskirts of the city. As the district 
_ puilt up, the need of a church became evident, 
; there’ being none, except Catholic, within a radius 
of more than half a mile. As those interested were 
members of many denominations, an independent 


ehurch was organized with twenty-two members: 


in the fall of 1900, looking toward affiliation with 

the Congregational churches. 
_ & After eighteen months, an energetic young Con- 
' gregationalist from New Jersey came to Troy, and 
urged recognition by council. With the aid and 
encouragement of Dr, A. L. Love of First Church, 
Albany, and Sec. Ethan Curtis, a council was called 
and in April, 1902, a Congregational church was 
recognized with thirty-five members. The build- 


ing formerly held by the Sunday school, and valued 


with the lots at $5,000, was passed over to the new 
organization, and in the fall, Rev. John B. Lewis, 
formerly of Mill River, Mass., was called to be its 
pastor. Under his guidance the church has im- 
proved its property, passed the half century mark 
{ in membership, and is taking prominent part in the 
; life of the Beman Park District of the city. A 
Junior Endeavor Society, a young men’s club and 
other organizations have been started. _ 
While conditions do not promise large accessions 
ingthe immediate future, there is every prospect of 
a gradual, healthy growth, and eventually of a 
strong, efficient organization, as population tends 
away from the center to the more sparsely settled 
-_- portions of the city. W. 


: Through love to light! Oh wonderful the way 
That leads from darkness to the perfect day! 
_ From darkness and from sorrow of the night 
To morning that comes singing o’er the sea. 
Through loye to light! Through light, O God, to 
thee, 
‘Who art the love of love, the eternal light of light. 
i —R. W. Gilder. 


a Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


CHILDS—WALLACE—In Amherst, Mass., June 19, 
Rey. Irving H. Childs of Benson, Vt., and Lizzie D. 

Wallace of Amherst. 

CLAPP—WELLES—In Lowell, Mass., at Highland 

Church, July 9, by Rev. T. Clayton Welles, father of 
the bride Rev. nklin Halstead Clapp of Jackson, 
Mich., and e Wolcott Welles of Lowell. 


Deaths 


A The shank notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Hach 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words loaline. The 
P money should be sent with the notice. 


« 
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ie FRUIT OF THE PALM 


- s Palmetto anes tonic, jaxative, un: 
i ‘om e juice of the wonde 
*? imetto fr Gives Immediate relief and ab- 


all eases of Catarrh, 


gg 
} round 


ine and Inflammation .of 
conte at Drug Stores for a large 
i dollar size, but-a trial bottle will be 
and prepaid to every reader of The Con- 

greg alist who writes for it. 

_A letter or postal card addressed to Drake 
Formula Company, Lake and Dearborn Streets, 
Chi , Ill., is the only expense to secure a trial 
ia = Drake's Palmetto e. One small dose a day 
; to stay cured. ’ 
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CHAPMAN —In Winchester, Mass., June 20, Roxana M., 
widow of George H. Chapman, aged 83 yrs. 


COXWELL—In De Soto, Mo., July 1, Melford S. Cox- 
well, aged 34 yrs.,10 mos.,1 day. For a number of 
ears he has been most prominent and helpful in the 
ohne the De Soto church and in that of the town as 
well. 


TENNEY—In Manchester. Mass,, July 1, Rey. Leonard 
Tenney of Boston, aged 89 yrs. He was a graduate of 
Dartmouth, 1840, and Andover, 1843, He served 
churches at Jeffrey, N. H., and Thetford and Barre, 
Vt. For the past few years his health has been such 
as to forbid active work. One of his Sta N aS ons 
dren, Rey. L. B. Tenney, is pastor at Nelson, N. H., 
while his daughter, Miss Alice L., is pastor’s assistant 
at Central Church in Boston. 


WILSON—In Brooklyn, N. Y., July 9, Rev. John C- 
Wilson, junior pastor of South Church, Brooklyn. A 
graduate of Amherst, 1885, and Yale Seminary, 1888, 
he had served churches at Stonington and Meriden, 
Ct., and was for three years pastor of Puritan Church, 
Brooklyn. 


MRS. SARAH A. BAYLEY 


Mrs. Sarah A. Bayley died July 11, 1903, in Newbury, 
Vt,, at the residence of her niece, Miss H. 5. Keyes, with 
whom she had lived for many years. 

Mrs. Bayley was born in St. Johnsbury, Vt., Sept. 30, 
1815, daughter of Dr, Calyinand Sarah (Parker) Jewett. 
Her brother, Milo P. Jewett, was the first president of 
Vassar College. Another brother, Fayette C. Jewett, was 
missionary physician, first at Gocot and afterwards at 
Sivas in Asia Minor. She was married to Harry C. Bay- 
Jey of Newbury Sept. 23, 1859, whom she outlived many 
years. She was converted in the remarkable revival 
that extended through New Hampshire and Vermontin 
1831, and united with the “ongregational church in 
St. Johnsbury at the age of sixteen. She removed ‘her 
church relationship to Newbury in 1856. Positive in 
her convictions, strenuously espousing causes that at- 
tracted her and ardently attached to her friends, she 
was never lukewarm in what appeared to her to con- 
cern the interests of the kingdom of God and was al- 
Ways anxious for the conversion of those with whom 
she came in contact. She loved to teach in the Sunda 
school, and her pupils that survive speak of the faithful- 
ness with which she pressed upon them the claims of 
the gospel and of her influence in forming their char- 
acters, 

For several years she has been very frail and ae 
lived to the ripe old age of eighty-eight years throug: 
the tender and unwearied care of the beloved niece 
with whom she resided. 

Mrs. Harriet N. Wilcox of Somerville, Mass., alone 
survives of her ten brothers and sisters. J. L. M. 


MRS. ELLEN W. LOUGEE 
Mrs. Ellen W. Lougee of Rochester, N. H., widow of 
r. J. W. Lougee, died at Alton, N. H., July 5, while 
visiting her brother. 
The death of Mrs. Lougee removes an ideal Christian 


Economy 
is impossi- 
ble with 
cheap 
washing 
powders. 
They are 
either use- 
less, inef- 
fective, 
: or, their 
cleansing power is dangerous, 
depending on strong chemicals. 
More labor and money saved in 
a pound of PEARLINE than in 
pounds of poorer and cheaper 
washing powders. PEARLINE 
is the safest and 702 


Most Economical 
Washing Medium 
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influence from her home community. For over thirty- 
five years she had resided in Rochester; where her daily 
life evinced those high standards she so earnestly be- 
lieved in. She was a member of the Congregational 
church and devoted to the principles for which it stands. 
AS an earnest advocate of all that tends to educate and 
uplift, her influence will be cherished by her sons and 
the many friends to whom she was so warmly attached. 


MISS JUDITH D. DODGE 


In Yankton, S. D., July 1, at the home of Charles N. 
Gray, Esq., passed quietly to rest, Miss Judith D. 
steel in her eigthy-seventh year. She was the only 
surviving child of the late Rey. William B. Dodge. 
formerly the beloved 


pastor of the Congregational 
church at Milburn, Il. 


oming with her parents from 
Salem, Mass., at an early day, she took upon herself the 
duties and cares which otherwise would have fallen on 
an invalid mother, and during the long years of her 
father’s mintstration, assisted him in parish work in ad- 
dition to the care of the parsonage home life. She min- 
istered lovingly to the necessities of ‘* Father and 
Mother Dodge” until they passed away, after which she 
made her home with her nephew, Supt. W. B. D. Gray 
of Wyoming, where she found loving care to the end. 

At her special request, she was laid to rest in his fam- 
ily lot in the beautiful cemetery of Yankton, S. D. 
The news of her decease will be received with sadness 
by her many relatives and friends East and West. 


The Itch Fiend 


That is Salt Rheum or Eczema—one of 
the outward manifestations of scrofula. 

It comes in itching, burning, oozing, drying, 
and scaling patches, on the face, head, hands, 
legs or body. 

It cannot be cured by outward applications 
—the blood must be rid of the impurity to 
which it is due. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has cured the most persistent and difficult 
cases. Accept no substitute for Hocd’s; no 
substitute acts like it. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST, LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.o:kendat Green: Mass. 
HaAstincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


{SEND FOR SAMPLES 
“~ 2 AND PRICES 


*G.W. BENT & CO. 


£93:CAUSEWAY ST., BOSTON 


WATERVLIET, 
a West Troy, N. x. 


MENEELY & © 


Best Quality Copper and Tin ea RCH BELLS 
CHIMES and PEALS 5. -2eCt Denis 


THE OLD MENYSLY “OUNDRY, Estab. by A. Meneely 1998, 


SUMMER BEDS 


a 
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‘ 


We want to call attention to the new 


designs in Brass Bedsteads this season and 
to emphasize in passing that many stores 
have not as yet bought the new designs, 
since the old patterns of last Fall must first 


be sold. 


For us our Annual Clearance Sale in 


February effected a general closing out of 
all our unsold Bedsteads of last season, and 
the new styles which we are now exhibiting, 
while costing no more than the old, are @ 
long advance over them in artistic beauty. 


We are making a special display this week of new Brass and Metallic Bed- 
steads for summer cottages, and this means, of necessity, the most inexpensive 


prices. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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The Prudential Committee in a 
Rural Church 


BY REV. W. F, IRELAND 


The missionary program in a recent issue 
of The Congregationalist contained a sugges- 
tion that was effectively used at West Groton, 
N. Y. Several young men resolved them- 
selves into the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, one of their number repre- 
senting the secretaries. Professor Moore’s 
article in the June Missionary Herald, copies 
of which were put into the hands of each of 
the young men, formed the basis of the dis- 
cussion, while pamphlet literature from Sec. 
H. W. Hicks gave ample material for personal 
research. The zest with which the fellows 
threw themselves into the work, with two 
rehearsals before the public performance, as- 
sured success. 

The program was opened by a presentation 
of the situation in European Turkey, Mr. 
Haskell’s article on A Night of Fear in Sa- 
lonica in The Congregationalist for June 13 
being effectively reproduced. Resolutions of 
Sympathy were then introduced and adopted 
by the committee, and these were adopted by 
the congregation at the close of the program 
and ordered sent to Rev. E. B. Haskell. 

The business docket was then introduced 
by the secretary, who brought to the attention 
of the Prudential Committee the closed mis- 
sion in Shansi, China, sketching its history 
and presenting its present pitiful condition. 
A motion authorizing monies expended for re- 
opening the mission brought out opposition— 
from one on the general fact of the scarcity of 
funds; another, the son of a missionary, cited 
from personal observation how missionaries 
are being overworked and urged that this 
money be applied to relieving the pressure; 
another, with the text, ‘‘ Africa must be evan- 
gelized by the sons of Africa,” plead strongly 
that, instead of opening up a closed mission, 
this money be used for strengthening the 
native agency. The secretary answered all 
these objections in a strong address, giving 
five reasons why Shansi should be reopened. 

The chairman of the committee (the pastor) 
then summed up the arguments and showed 
how imperative it is, if no one of these differ- 
ent phases of the one work is to be neglected, 
that Congregationalists give more generously 
to foreign missions. He plead for a realiza 
tion of President Capen’s ideal, ‘‘A million 
dollars for missions,” and showed what a cent 
& day from each Congregationalist for mis- 
sions would mean. 

Results: The people know more about the 
administration of the American Board; the 
young men have thought out for themselves 
the problems that confront its officials; more 
knowledge means more interest in, and more 
money for, missions. 


Forward Strides in South 
Dakota 


Summer finds the state good-natured and hopeful. 
Recent rains have assured most of its sections an 
unusually bountiful harvest and have broken the 
drought where crops were suffering, so that autumn 
will probably find the granary as full as usual. 
Multiplying creamerles, which put a tidy monthly 
check into the farmer’s pocket, have robbed dry 
Seasons, with their shriveling wheat fields, of half 
their terror, A trip through the state impresses 
one with the steady and rapid growth of the towns 
and young cities and of the substantial character 
of the lmprovements being made. 

Christian interests are also striding forward with 
the resolute hopefulness that characterizes vital 
Christianity. The annual convention of the South 
Dakota Sunday School Association was the best in 
its history, It convened in Aberdeen, the metrop- 
olis of the northern part and perhaps the most 
rapidly growing of our many thriving centers. 
Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner brought enthusiasm and 
good sense from the International Society and the 


Sunday school workers of various denominations, ' 


ably supported by leading pastors and lay workers, 
gave vigor to the meeting and sent the workers 
home with ideas that ought to mark an epoch in 
Sunday school methods. A forward step was taken 
in employing a paid general secretary who should 
devote his whole time to organizing the state work. 
By common consent, the lion’s share of credit for 
the successful convention and the forward step was 
accorded to Chaplain C. M. Daley of our own C. 8.8. 
and P.S, who, in addition to the heavy work of our 
own denomination, inspired the forward movement, 
in recognition of which the association made him 
president. 

In mentioning Sunday school work I may add 
that the American Sunday School Union has this 
year increased the number of its representatives 
in the state from three to ten, seven or eight of 
whom labor throughout the year, the others being 
student summer workers, Presbyterians now have 
four regular missionaries. Other denominations 
have two or more representatives, while Congrega- 
tionalists, who stand second in the number of 
churches, have but one man in this important 
work. We shall live to sorely regret our lack of 
enterprise as to Sunday school missions and 
methods. 

Almost every Congregational church in this 
section sounds a glad note of cheer. Rev. T. J. 
Dent and the Aberdeen church rejoice in a fine new 
parsonage. Rey. E. B. TreFethren and his people 
are building one at Ipswich. Rosette Park, on this 
same field will hereafter maintain a pastor ofits own. 
Rev. W. 8. Hunt of Webster plans to erect a par- 
sonage this year. Rey. Messrs. Richard Jones of 
Albee, Oldfield of Estelline and Hannant of Clear 
Lake have recently dedicated handsome and com- 
modious buildings. Rev. H. B. Harrison is show- 
ing strong leadership at Watertown, besides pre- 
siding over the important Christian Endeavor 
interests of the state. Reports of accessions to 
ehureches are cheering as to frequency and num- 
bers. 

Congregationallsts will welcome to the state the 


.vigorous personality and leadership of the newly 


elected president of the agricultural college at 
Brookings, Rey. James Chalmers, D.D., of Elgin, 
Ill. It is to be hoped that the lack of a Congrega- 
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tional church in that city will not lose him to the 
denomination. 

The work of raising endowment for Redfield 
College moves steadily forward under the persistent 
efforts of Rev. Lauriston Reynolds, The situation 
at Yankton was wittily put by Rev. B. G. Mattson 


at the State Association when he announced that — 


Dr. Pearsons had again come forward and “ benefi- 
ciently offered to break the back of President 
Warren” by his conditional offer of $50,000 for 
endowment, if a like sum israised by Thanksgiving. 
It is supposed that every giver East and West is 
beginning to count out his money, for President 
Warren is rapidly acquiring a Davy Crockett reputa- 
tion as to the certainty of his bringing back what 
he goes after. E. F. L. 


The Injunction a Necessity 


Justice Brewer believes in the necessity of 
the power of injunction. “The restraining 
power of a court of equity,” he says, “‘is of 
far greater importance than the punishing 
power of a court of criminal law. I am 
aware that the labor organizations are espe- 
cially sensitive and think the injunction is 
used against them and to their prejudice. 
But they will come to see that there is no 
thought of disturbing them in the peaceful 
exercise of their rights, but only to prevent 
wrong and violence.” This is the truth, we 
believe; but the difficulty is to make working 
men see that their interest is greater than that 
of any other class in the power and purityjof 
the judiciary. 


Depressed and Nervous from 
Excessive Smoking. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a most valuable 
remedy for relieving the immediate ill effects of 
excessive smoking. It cures the heavy, dull head- 
ache, depression and languor, and induces restful 
sleep, 


A B who is willing to work a few hours 
ny Oy after school on Fridays and on 


Saturdays can earn many dollars by selling 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


among his neighbors and rela- 
tives. Youcan begin at once. 
Absolutely no money needed 
to start. Write us to-day and 
we will send you the first 

week’s supply of ten copies 


free. This will provide fifty gents capital with 
which to start; after that all the copies you require 
at the wholesale price. $225 in extra cash 
prizes were distributed last month among boys 
who did good work; the same amount will be 
distributed next month among those who sell five 
or more copies a week. This is im addition 


to the profit on every copy sold. 


Don’t Delay—Write To-Day 


If you will try it we will take all the risk. Just 
write saying that you will do so and everything 


necessary will be sent. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 508 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Hartford’s First Italian Church ARMSTRONG & McKELVY oer . ° ‘ : 
BEYMER-BAUMAN ENELTEC Is atl impression In 
Since 1894, the Missionary Society of Connecticut = eR 
has worked among Italians in the Morgan Street ine h : d f . 
ittsburgh, 
rooms of the City Mission Society, employing suc- ice tga fie A the minds o any that Mix- 
cessively Alphonse De Salvio, Rev. Guisseppi ANCHOR Glnclnsaet . 
‘Merlino, now in Windsor Locks, Antonino Di Miceli, gckstewx J” tures of W hite Lead and 
now in New Haven, and Rev. Pasquerle R. De ATLANTIC 
Carlo, for nine years pastor of the Italian Baptist W S 
Church in Stamford, which a few months ago voted Bea LEs Zin c are be tter than Pure hite 
to become a Congregational church. BROOKLYN e 
July 8, an ecclesiastical council met in Memorial gewerr ( \°" o™ Lead, 1t has been created by the 
Hall and voted unanimously to recognize this mis- ULSTER 
sion and to install Rev. P. R. De Carlo pastor. - = 
eee’ FB. De mines manufacturers of the Mixtures, 
! The public exercises were held at Morgan Street, SOUEEEEN i Chicago. 
___ where the sermon in English was preached by Rev. SHIPMAN b ecause a mu ch large r profit Can 
j Joel S. Ives and in Italian by Rev. Canio Cerreta, COLLIER 
pastor of the Bridgeport Italian ehureh. 
With 200,000 Italians coming to this country in esi St. Louis. be made from the sale of these 
a twelvemonth, it is encouraging to know that the EIS ° e . 
gospel has begun to leaven the great mass. SOUTHERN th an by oe n di ng an d sel l in £ 
Ti Sede JOHN T. LEWIS & bk 0S CO 
hi e la, LY be ‘s) 
moner Cina | €lther White Lead or Zinc pure. 
SALEM 
a Salem, Mass. 
An Influential Negro Church SOERELE  Veuiale. If interested in paint or painting, address 
EENTUCEY iy 
OUISVU1e. 


pecially 


and Pastor 


The first Sunday of'July was a double anniversary 
at First Church, Atlanta. It was organized thirty- 
six years ago and its pastor, Rev. H. H. Proctor, 
has just completed nine years of labor there. The 
chureh has stood for high ideals and has become a 
power for good in the city and the state. The 
Negro race has been so represented by it as to 
secure the respect of the people of Georgia for its 
possibilities for intelligence and law-abiding Chris- 
tian character. The past year has been the most 
prosperous in its history. Nearly 100 have been 
received into membership. The young people’s 
organizations are especially flourishixg and the 
ehurch is heartily united. One notable feature of 
the anniversary was an address by Prin. B. T. 
Washington. 

Mr. Proctor recently visited the city council to 
ask for the closing of certain dance halls which 
have been doing much injury, licenses for these halls 
had been recommended by a majority of the police 
committee. Mr. Proctor on invitation opened the 
council with prayer. His address to the council was 
followed by others in support of his plea, and it was 
voted unanimously to refuse to license the dance 
halls. 


Education 


Many of those who used to enjoy the annual 
gatherings of the New England Chautauqua 
at Montwait, South Framingham, will be glad 
to learn that an Assembly is to be held there 
this season, Aug. 5-12. There will be daily 
lectures, concerts and entertainments, clos- 
ing with Recognition Day, Aug. 12, Sun- 
day school normal work, C. L. S. C. Round 
Tables, Chorus Drills, etc., will be part of the 
daily program. Programs with full informa- 
tion may be had by applying to Edgar R. 
Turner, Montwait, Mass. 


Constipation Needs a Cure. 


A Cea relief only is not sufficient, es- 
f the relief is brought about by the 
use of salts, aloes, rhubarb, or some similar 
pide gg or cathartic. They temporarily re- 
ieve but they weaken the bowels and make 
the condition worse. In constipation the 
bowels require strengthening, toning, and 
something that will assist them to do their 
work naturally and healthfully—in short a 
tonic Jaxative of the highest order. That is 
what Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is. 
It both relieves and permanently cures b 
removing the cause of the difficulty. It posi- 
tively cures dyspepsia, indigestion, kidney 
and liver troubles, headache and all other 
which grow out of sick and clogged 
bowels. One small dose a day will cure any 
Pe ae Se or bad. It is not a patent medicine. 
The list of ingredients goes with ever 
package with explanation of their action. It 


costs nothing to tryit. A free sample bottle 


for the ask ernal Remedy Co., 122 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


Colorado 


and return 


* 


For first-class round-trip 
tickets from Chicago on sale 
daily. Correspondingly low 


rates from other points. 
Only one night en route 
Chicago to Denver via the 


Colorado Special 


The Best of Everything. 
Leaving Chicago 6.30 p. m. 
daily; with buffet-smoking 
cars, Booklovers library, 
drawing-room sleeping cars, 
dining cars and free chair cars 
through to Denver. 

A second fast train leaves 
11.30 p. m. daily and provides 
additional service of Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars with 
berth rate only $2.50. 


Chicago, Union Pacific 


North-Western Line 


All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago & North-Western 
and Union Pacific Rys. 


E. L. LOMAX, 
Omaha, Neb. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 


Chicago, Ill. 
CS30 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
CREEN MOUNTAINS 


Are signs that point the way to delight 

ful rest and pleasant recreation in the 

“Summer Paradise of New England.’ 

end 4c. in stamps for “Summer Homes Among the 

gran Hills,” 130-page book beautifully illustrated. 
N. E. P. A. 


How they write after using the new 
Hymn-Book 


Pilgrim Songs 


Dr. C. H. Richards, a well-known com- 
piler of hymn-books, says: 

“* Pilgrim Songs’ is a book of unusual excellence 
and exceedingly well adapted for use in the Sunday 
school and in social meetings. I have been par- 
ticularly interested in the hymns, which have been 
selected with arare good taste. The old treasures 
are here and there are many new hymns of exceed- 
ingly fine quality. Noone could sing these hymns 
without elevation of the whole moral nature and 
stimulus for a better life. The music well matches 
the hymns, the best English composers are repre- 
sented and many of the new tunes have a swing an@ 
melody which will make them popular and useful. 
hope the book will have a large success.”’ 


J. B. Irvine, Jr., Los Angeles, Cal., who has 
had much experience in the preparation of 
other hymnals, says: 

**Tam more delighted than ever with ‘ PILGRIM 
SonGs’ and am gratified at my success in induc- 
ing the First Congregational Church here to get this 
hymnal for their Sunday school and prayer meet- 
ing. Weare using it with pleasure and great profit, 
and desire to express our appreciation of the excel- 
lent work of the compilers and our indebtedness to 
them for a real treasury of song. 

“TI hope the editors will succeed in producing & 
hymnal as superior for use in church as is ‘ Pilgrim 
Songs’ for the Sunday school.” 


“Pilgrim Songs” is being introduced into 
many of our very best schools after being 
critically compared with all the best hymn- 
books in the market. Its words are choice, 
and its music, though high class, is not as a 
rule difficult, but has vigorous movement and 
pleasing melody, and, what is equally im- 
portant, words and music are adapted to each 


other. 
Returnable sample for examination free. 


25 cts. and 35 cts. net 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


= you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congtegational Bookstore, either at Boston 


pe: tral Vt. Ry., 360 Washing- 
Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. wee ho ee ” ©" | or Chicago. 
All leading druggists sell it. 


ATMANU: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


HURCH  oitines: 
ARPETS prices. cs8 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
WASMINCTON ST., BOSTON. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


Ze 
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Further Summer Arrangements 


Boston 


Shawmut. Dr. McElveen summers at Belgrade 
(Lakeside, P, O.), Me., but will preach to his own 
people Aug. 2. Other supplies will be: Aug. 9, 16, 
Dr. W. E. Barton; 23, 30, Dr. F. T. Bayley. The 
main Sunday school, exclusive of the Primary De- 
partment, will be formed into one class, to be taught 
during July by Miss Ada R. Kinsman, Secretary of 
Normal Department of the Mass. S. 8. Association, 
and in August by another competent instructor. 
Deacon Warren teaches the two Bible classes, 
“Win One” and Knights of Shawmut. A social 
service will be held in the vestry Sunday evenings. 

Dorchester Second. Dr. Little will spend his 
vacation at his summer home, Webster, N. H. Sup- 
plies, July 26—Aug. 30: Drs. C. C. Tracy, Archi- 
bald McCullagh, A. R. Thain, G. M. Boynton, J. B. 
Gregg, E. N. Packard. 


The Suburbs 


CAMBRIDGE 


Wood Memorial. Rey. E. C. Hayes, recently .of 
Uxbridge, Mass., will supply Aug. 9—30. 


HYDE PARK 


Clarendon Hills. Rey. A. B. Schmayvonian goes 
to South Bristol, Me. At no time during the sum- 
mer will all the Hyde Park pastors be absent. 


MILTON 


First will continue its Sunday school and En- 
deavor meetings through August. It is Hast 
Church which will discontinue services during that 


month. 
QUINCY 


Swedish. The pastor, Rev. August Swanstrom, 
will supply the pulpit throughout the summer. The 
evening service is especially well attended. 


WAKEFIELD 


This pastorless church will be supplied, Aug 2—23, 
by Rev. Messrs. H. A. Stevens, R. W. Wallace, 
A. J, Alexander, D. D., J. L. Keedy. 


WEYMOUTH 


Union. Rey. R. H. Cochrane will visit North 
Weare, N. H., St. John, N. B., and the Maritime 
Provinces. The only service Sunday evening will 
be Christian Endeavor. 


COFFEE SENT HER 


Back to the Country. 


A young woman of Bradford, Vt., made her 
way to a good position in a big Boston store 
and gave it up because of sickness at home, 
but it all came out right at last and she tells 
the story this way: “‘ [wo years ago I had to 
leave a position as bookkeeper in a Boston 
department store to go back home to take 
charge of the old place as Mother’s health 
seemed shattered, and what do you suppose 
proved to be the cause that forced me to 
return ? 


**T found her very weak, unable to sit up all | 


day and with a dizzy feeling if she tried to 
move about. She had been advised to stop 
eoffee drinking, but as she had used it from 
childhood it seemed as though nothing could 
take its place. I had settled down to stay at 
the farm when one day I got to thinking over 
the situation and concluded to try an experi- 
ment. I got a package of Postum Coffee. It 


was not cooked right the next morning and | 


we were all disappointed. That was because 
we had tried to make it like coffee. Next 
morning I had Postum made according to 
directions and we were all delighted. ina 
few days you should have seen the change in 
Mother. Sincethat time we have never drank 
coffee and now we all drink Postum twice a 
day and sometimes three times and think it 
superior to coffee. 

“The change in Mother’s health since she 
quit coffea and took up Postum has been won- 
derful. She is once more able to take the 
work again, quite well in fact, with no more 
weakness and nervousness, no more sour 
stomach, no more trouble of any kind, To 
cut a long story short she is now entirely well 
and I am going back to Boston In afew weeks, 
thanks to Postum.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

lee cold Postam with a dash of lemon isa 
delightful “cooler” for warm days. 

Send for particulars by mail of extension of 
time on the $7,500.00 cooks contest for 735 
money prizes, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Other Cities 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


Porter and First. Dr. Archibald rests at his cot- 
tage at Southwest Harbor, Mt. Desert. These cler- 
gymen will supply the united congregations: At 
First Church, July 26, Dr. J. W. Bradshaw; at Por- 
ter Church, Aug. 2-30, Drs. A. M. Hyde and J. R. 
Davies, Mr. J. Willis Baer, Dr. Archibald McCul- 
lagh, Prof. L, T. Townsend, D. D. 

South (Campello). Rev. A. F. Pierce divides his 
vacation between Maine and Mystic, Ct. Supplies, 
Aug. 2-9: Rev. Messrs. H. E Barnes, E. M. Noyes; 
23, 30, Rey. C. W. Morrow, Rey. Bernard Copping. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Union. Dr. Frank Crane will spend two months 
in travel abroad. Plymouth unites with Union dur- 
ing August. The supplies are, Dr. A. A. Berle, Dr. 
James McLeod two Sundays, Dr. Morgan Wood 
two Sundays. 

Central. Rey. A. W. Hitchcock will rest at Con- 
way, N. H. Supplies are: July 26—Aug. 30, Rev. 
Drs. Eldridge Mix, E. C. Moore, John H. De Forest, 
Prof. John F. Genung, Rey. E. H. Chandler, Rev. 
W. E. Barton, D. D. 

Pilgrim. Dr. Lewis will spend his rest time in 
the West. Supplies are: Dr. R. T. Hall, Rev. OC. H. 
Crathern, Drs. R. A. Beard, C. H. Beale, Eldridge 
Mix, S. H. Virgin. 

Piedmont. Dr. Willard Scott will be in and about 
Chicago most of his vacation, preaching part of the 
time at South Chureh, his former charge. Supplies 
are: Drs. W. D. Mackenzie, J. L. Withrow (two 
Sundays), J. B. Gregg, E D. Burr, J. L. Scudder. 

Union unites with Plymouth during July, as 
in previous years. Supplies: Rey. A. B. Chalmers 
(two Sundays) and Rev. E. G. Fullerton. 

Hope. Rev. E. W. Phillips will seek recreation in 
Nelson, N. H. Supplies: Rev. Messrs. G. H. Gut- 
terson, W. L. Beard, A. L. Struthers, 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pilgrim. Dr. Burnham, after three weeks in 
Denver, will return to the East, where he has pul- 
pit engagements in Hartford, Fall River, Salem and 
Gloucester, making headquarters in Gloucester. 
Dr. Dan Bradley will supply July 26—Aug. 2, Dr. 
W. E. Griffis, Aug. 16, 23, and local pastors the 
other Sundays. Dr. Jones expects to spend his 
vacation at the Congregational summer assembly 
at Pottawattamie Point, Mich. Dr. Patton will 
rest in August at his cottage in Waterville, N. H. 


MONTREAL 


Emmanuel. Rey. Hugh Pedley, in his cottage at 
Newport, Vt., on Lake Memphremagog, will en- 
deavor to store up vitality for his onerous task of 
raising the Jubilee Fund, to pay the debts of Cana- 
dian churches, upon which campaign he will enter 
in the fall. His chureh unites with the Methodists 
for two months, services being held at their edifice 
through July and at Emmanuel during August. 


Preaching for the Times 


The Church ought to lead in the van of 
all assaults on the hoary wrongs or the 
more recent iniquities of social, munic- 
ipal, political and national life, and it is 
the disgrace of the Church that so largely 
it leaves the contest to be waged by men 
who make no pretense to being Chris- 
tians. There is unfortunately a type of 
Christian thinking and living of which in 
many respects one must speak with all 
respect and admiration, which warns the 
Christian Church against entering this 
contest in the alleged interests of a supe- 
rior spirituality and a loftier conception 
of evangelicaltruth. I believe as heartily 
as any man in the truth that the preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ is the cure for all the 
world’s miseries, but am I to be told that 
the endeavor to apply the person and 


| principles of Christ to existing institu- 


tions and evils is not preaching Christ? 
Muzzled watch dogs, that can neither 
bark nor bite, are much admired by bur- 
glars, and the church that confines itself 
to theory, to what it calls religion, and 
leaves the world to go to the devil as it 
likes, suits both the world and the devil. 
—From Dr. Alexander MacLaren’s ser- 
mon on his return to Manchester, England, 
May 17. 


Without God, without anything; God, 
and enough.— Welsh proverb. 


Sale of Suits 


To Order, $6.67 to $20. 


N exceptional oppor- <. 
tunity to those who ‘ ’ 
wish to dress well 

and economically. 

Sale for one month 
only. Suits and Skirts 
made to your measure 
(nothing ready-made) at 
one-third reduction from 
our Catalogue prices. 
Handsome Suits $6.67, for- 

mer price $10. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 

$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
$30 Suits reduced to $20. 

Rainy-Day and Dressy Skirts 

in new models, $3.34, for- 

mer price $5. 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

Reduced prices on Jackets, 

Traveling Dresses, etc. 

All of our materials are 
suitable for Fall wear. 
Orders filled in three 
days if necessary. Be 
sure to ask for Catalogue 
No. 18, Bargain List and 
Reduced Price Samples, sent FREE by return mail. 

Our improved and simple directions for taking 
measurements insure a perfect fit. We guarantee 
satisfaction or will refund your money. 

No matter where you live. your order will have the 
same attention as though you resided in New York 
City. Tell us your requirements. Ali letters an- 
swered by young women of experience and ability. 

Our NEW PALL CATALOGUE, ready August 
24th, will be the handsomest fashion publica- 
lion of its kind ever issued. It will illustrate 
stylish Suits from $8 to $40, Jackets from $7 to 
$30, Church and Visiting Costumes, Separate 
Skirts, etc, Every woman who wishes to dress 
well should have one. Write now and we will 
mail you a copy FREE, together with a full line 
of New Fall samples as soon as ready. Be sure 
to say you wish the NEW FALL CATALOGUE, 
No. 19, and samples. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


ARE YOU 
INTERESTED 


Wireless 
Telegraphy ? 


Send for Circulars 


KELLEY, ENDICOTT & CO, 


126 State Street 


7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued M4 the City of Seattle in denominations of $200 
and $500, possessing every element of security and cer- 
tainty of prompt payment of interest and pal so 
eagerly sought by careful investors, can be purchased of 


R. F. GUERIN & CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Individual Communion 


« Outfits. 
SANITARY 


for, fires catalogue 
iON oo, 


BELLS 


1 Alloy Church and 
Soke The 0.5. BELA 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, — 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS. Pell 
and EMBALMERS, 


2526 and C324 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terninal. 


Personal attention given to ev detail. 
and other special 4 


rooms ©! 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


— 


—— 


ey 


¥ 
25 July 1903 


“Show Love unto Strangers” 
Boston has suffered a serious loss in the 


sudden death of Rey. Albert Bouteiller, who 
for three years has carried on home mis- 


-sionary work among French people. He has 


preached to a company of French people 
at Central Chureh Sunday afternoons, and 
through his strenuous efforts enough money 
was raised to open at 65 Clarendon Street a 
home for French women coming to the city in 
search of employment, often unable to under- 
stand English. Through this institution over 
seventy young women have found good posi- 
tions. They use the home as a place of ren- 
dezyous, and on Sunday evenings join in the 
weekly prayer meeting. 

The managers of the home appeal to all 
interested in Pasteur Bouteiller’s work to 
perpetuate his memory by raising a fund to en- 
dow this institution as a memorial home, in 
this way carrying on the work, and providing 
at the same time a permanent residence for 
his widow and little daughter. 

Contributions may be sent to Mr. Joshua 


~ Coit, Congregational House, Boston. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH, J. Woops. 


| A Congregational Summer 
Assembly 


Those who have in charge the program of 
the summer gathering at Pottawottamie Point 
on Lake Michigan are planning "to fulfill its 
claim to be the National Congregational Sum- 
mer Assembly. The place is easily accessi- 
ble, being only one mile from New Buffalo, on 
the Michigan Central Railroad. It is naturally 
attractive, including 700 acres lying on the 
lake shore, with a variety of scenery and a 
natural adaptation to rest and recreation. 

An excellent course of lectures is arranged 
for the mornings of each day, the dates of 
the assembly being Aug. 15-Sept. 1. Pres. 
H. C. King of Oberlin will present four spe- 
cial types of apostolic truth and teaching, tak- 
ing the epistles of James, 1 Peter and 1 John 
the first week and the epistle to the Hebrews 
the second week. Prof. E. I. Bosworth will 
take such selections from the Pauline epistles 
as will give a full survey of the apostle’s life 
and thought in connection with the Acts. 
President King’s hours will be from 9 to 10 30 
A.M. and Professor Bosworth’s from 10.30 to 
12. Prof. Frank K. Sanders of Yale will 
give six lectures on the later prophets during 
the last four days of the assembly. 


“SUMMER FOOD” 


Has Other Advantages. 


Many beste have tried the food Grape- Nuts 
simply with the idea of avoiding the trouble 
of cooking food in the hot months. 

All of these have found sometbing beside 
the ready cooked food idea, for Grape-Nuts 
is a scientific food that tones up and restores 
a sick stomach as well as repairs the waste 
tissue in brain and nerve centers. 

“For two years I had been a sufferer from 


_ catarrh of the stomach due to improper food, 


and to relieve this condition I had tried nearly 
every prepared food on the market without 
any success until 6 months 8go my wife pur- 
chased a box of Grape-Nuts thinking it would 
be a desirable cereai for the summer months. 

“We soon made a.discovery, we were en- 
chanted with the delightful flavor of the food, 
and to my surprise I began to get well. My 
breakfast now conrists-of a little fruit; 4 tea- 
spoonfuls of Grape Nuts; a cup of Pustum, 
which I prefer to coffee; graham bread or 
toast and two boiled eggs. never suffer the 
least distress after eating this and my stom- 
ach is perfect and genera! health fine. Grape- 
Nuts is a wonderful preparation. It was only 
a Jittle time after starting on it that wife and 
I both feit younger, more vigorous, and in all 
ways stronger. This has been our experience. 

“Pee addition of a little salt in place 
of sugar seems to me to improve the food.” 
“oeng given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


d for particulars by mail of extension of 


: tise on the $7,500 00 cooks contest for 735 


money prizes. 
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Evening lectures will be given by Rev. Drs. 
Willard Scott, A. E. Dunning, H. T. Sell, 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright and Pres, H. K. 
Warren of Yankton College. 

An interesting program has been arranged 
for the afternoons and evenings of Aug. 21, 22, 
on the united Sunday school work. A num- 
ber of able speakers have been engaged. 

This movement for an outdoor gathering 
of Congregationalists, if properly supported, 
will be of large importance to our denomina- 
tion. It will bring together many of our lead. 
ers in thought and work and, it is to be hoped, 
representatives of many of our churches and 
Sunday schools. Its management is in the 
hands of well known Congregational ministers 
and laymen of the Interior states. Good ac- 
commodations in tents will be provided at low 
rates on application to the secretary, Rey. 
H. S. Wannamaker, Elyria, O. 


In and Around Boston 


A Memorial to Mr. Mendell 


The Boylston Church Messenger has issued 
a fine special number of fifteen pages, as a 
memorial to its late pastor, Rev. Ellis Men- 
dell. A beautiful portrait of Mr. Mendell 
distinguishes the cover. Within are found 
the funeral addresses, tributes from the edi- 
tor, from brother pastors, from the heads of 
various departments of the church, its mis- 
sionaries, from sister churches, exchanges, 
and some of his own messages culled from 
back numbers of the Messenger. Says the 
editor : 


Limitations of space have made it impossible 
to print the hundreds of letters and testi- 
monies that have been as rich in their heart 


~ tributes as those that make up these memorial 


pages. His good deeds, like the stars, are 
everywhere. His richest memorial will be in 
the hearts of all who knew him and were 
touched by his beneficent and loving min- 
istry. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, July 26—Aug.1. Remembrance of the 
Absent. Col. 2: 1-5; 1 Thess. 3; 5-13. 
Absent church members—what we owe them. 

Neglectors of church attendance—how can we re- 

call them? Children at school and college—what 

can we do for them? Absent friends and those on 
journeys. The privilege of intercession. 
[For prayer meeting editorial see page 113] 


Additional Commencement 


Degrees 
s.T.D. 
Albion, Rev. J. F. B Tufts. 
Batten: Rev. L. W., New York city, Hovart. 


Gordon, Rey. Geo. A., Boston, Columbia Uniy. 
Puffer, Rey. Chas. H., Tufts. 
Shrigney, Rev. Jas. Tufts. 


» a 
keele, Rev. Amos, Rochester, N. Y. Hobart. 
kes Rev. Jas. E., Tarrytown, N. We; Hobart. 
Tomlinson, Rev. V. E., Tufts. 
D.D. 
Cady, Geo. L., Lowa City, Io. Iowa. 
Lloyd, Rhys &., Evanston, Ml., _ Marietta. 
Marsh, Geo. D., Am. Board Missionary in 
Bulgaria, : Iowa. 
Marsh, Robt. L , Burlington, fo., lowa. 
Mathews, S. Sherburne, Danielson, Ct., Redfield. 
Palmer, Edwin B., Winchester, Mass., Bowdoin. 
Patch, Isaac P., Redfield Catloge; ee 
., Chicago, . Knox. 
Tenney. Wm L., Chicag ; aaa 


Thrall, Wm. H., Huron, 8. D., 
LL. D. 


Moore, Geo. F., Harvard, 
Smith, Geo. Adam, Glasgow, 


Western Reserve. 
Western Reserve. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


‘INTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSION- 


ARY CONFERENOE, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. ¥., 
July 21-31. 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL BIBLE CONFERENCE, Lake 
Orion, Mich., July 23—Aug 3. \ ee 
PILGRIM BRANCH W.B. M. Quarterly 
sch rs Marshfield, Mass., 10.30 A.M. and 1.45 P.M., 
July 28. 
YORK ’ CONFERENCE, East Northfield, 
Vee Oia Ang. 16. Post-conference addresses 
Aug. 18—Sept. 21. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Pottawottamie 
Point, Mich., Aug. 15-31. 
OLDER Boys’ CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 
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- Skin Di 
in Diseases 
Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne 
or other skin troubles, can be 
promptly cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians, It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most: powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 
Trial Size, 25 Cents. 


At Druggists or by mail, from . 


til asthe of 


57 Prince St., 
New York 
ooklet on the rational treat. 
FREE ment of diseases sent free. 


Free Booklet 


SLADE'S. 
\, m 


“How to Make 
SA LA DS and 


Sandwiches’ 


If your grocer sells Slade’s 
Salad Cream, he will be pleased 


9 


to supply you; but, if not, send 


your address and that of your 


grocer, arid we will send you 


a copy free of charge. 


SLADE’S Salad Cream, 


“the most delicious dressing known,”’’ 
is free from oiland all chemicals It is pure and 
healthful. For Booklet address Dept. A. 


D. @ L. Slade Co., Boston 


CHURCH BELLS anareats 


Best Superior Copperand Tin, Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, M4. 


MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, BRONZE. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Cures 
Cramps b 


Send for our Free Booklet. 
, Sainkiller 
Chills (PERRY DAVIS’) 
O P] U MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorlum 
Established 1875. Thousands 
having failed elsewhere 
have been cured byus. Treatment can be takenat home, 
Write The Dr, J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
EXCHANGEABLE S. $. LIBRARIES 
are a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 
poston Che Pilgrim Press ciicaco 


aRA The Effervescent 
Len Stomach Cleanser 
SELTZER 


bere ys 


Used by Almerican 
Physicians since 1244. 


prevents headaches, 
biliousness, constipation. 


At Druggists, 50c. and $1, 
or by mail from 
TARRANT CO. 

21 Jay Street, New York 


The Standard 
VISIBLE Writer 


* OLIVER as 
Noo” visiBie “3 


Proven Merit. : :: 
60000 Users in 60 Months. 
NOT what Competitors Say. 


167 Railroads and a majority of 
the greatest Institutions of 
the World endorse it. 


The OLIVER Typewriter Company, 


69-71 Federal Street, - - BOSTON. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


blips Bohs 


a i jenas 
We gee aN His FF 
Fas as re As ew Him 


Phillips Brooks as His Friends 
Knew Him 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E. Winchester Donald, D. Da 
G. A. Gordon, D.D., Leighton Parks, D.D., Rev. John Cotton 
Brooks, Rey. F. B. Allen, Rev. I. 0. Rankin, W. N. McVickar, 
D. D., F. G. Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D. D., W. R. 
Huntington, D.D., and many others, together with an estimate of 
Bishop Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D.D. It 
has many choice portraits and illustrations, and is printed on 
coated paper and bound in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 


From Any Point of View 


THE 


Remington ’T'ypewriter 


IS THE BEST INVESTMENT 


It leads in durability, reliability, 
permanent excellence of work, 
adaptability to all classes of work, 
ease, speed and convenience of 
operation, and economy in service. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway, New York 


Historic Boston 


is doubtless the best 
bone to Boston and 
its suburbs ever is- 


sued. Has good 

maps and about 100 

illustrations. Old resi- 

dents find things in it 
they are olad to know and visitors 
by studying it do more intelligent 
sight-seeing in a day than they 
could without it in a week. 


Paper, 25 cts, postpaid; cloth, 50 cts. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


\CONGREGATI ONALIST 


AND 
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Russia’s Policy 


The world-policy of Russia is a gradual 
growth. It is the Christian ideal. The 
expulsion of the Turk, the conversion of 
the Asiatic heathen, world wide dominion 
of Russian orthodoxy, are nothing more 
than the realization of Christ’s kingdom 
on earth. 

The religious view, that of the ortho- 
dox Russian church, is that the Russian 
creed is the only correct form of Chris- 
tianity ; that Roman Catholicism, Prot- 
estantism and heretical sectarianism will 
merge ultimately into “orthodoxy” and 
then, in an age of general forbearance 
and consent, the reign of violence will be 
atanend. Its work is to repress prose- 
lytism by the heterodox ; to convert the 
heathen. The territorial expansion of 
Russia is a mean: to attaining its ends. 
The view of the Russian church and of 
the Russian people is that Asia is to be 
absorbed by Russia, not always by actual 
conquest, but as destined, in order that 
Russia’s mission may be fulfilled.— Wirt 
Gerrare’s Greater Russia. 


Educational 


the PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Open to college graduates. 
HARTFORD Training for active pastorate. 
Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in Missions and Relig- 
lous Ped: ogy. 70th year begins 
Sept.30. Address Prof.Jacobus. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903, 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


A thorough training for the ministry, unsurpassed 
university opportunities and environment. Term opens 
Sept. 24. For information, address 

Professor PRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 
Drawer 4 Yale Station, New Aaven, Ct. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHIGAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
Prof. H. M. Soort, 520 Adams St., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKBLEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Berkeley, California. 
vully equipped. Congregational. Fall term opens 
8. 


Aug. Address 
J. K, MCLEAN, Pres. 


ao NEw YORK Oiry, 83 East 55th Street. 


Bible Teachers Training School 


Incorporated by Regents of University of New York. 
Six departments. Two Year Graded Courses. Special 
one year course. Address 

Dr. WILBERT W. WHITE, President. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, West NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 


Sist year. Worth knowing for Its spirit, a bow ap 
and record, One teacher to five pope toys and 
giris in separate families. New building with superb 
ymnasium and swimming tank. Illustrated cata- 
ogue. Address, Head Master, West Newton, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Gir Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Field Hockey. 

Mrs. B. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


~~ 
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_ MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ee er every kin. 


136 Instructors, 1361 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 
> ™ l 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY For coeee Graces 
tuition in the heart SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


of Boston. Nearly 
two. hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oor onmea Senciar. 
ships of 850 each. Located SCHOOL OF LAW 


close to the Courts. Four 
hundred students last year. Opens Oct. 5.° Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY soe cesta 
xa ion. E 
tional clinical ana SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fox t.ondince, xicctive 
vaiety, admis, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY P2iesopbical and titer. 
the degrees of GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A.M. and Ph. D. 
For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17 


Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


-For Young Women / 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
pp intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 

cience. 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 
ons and a girl leaves here prepared for the 

uties of life. 

See advantages in Musieand Art under Boston 
masters. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue and learn our 
unique plan for a girl’s education. 


C. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D. 

69th year begins Sept. 16, 1903. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school d- 
uates and others. Art and Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick gymnasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey 

olf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful and 

eautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


Howard Seminary 


j 
For Cirls and Young Ladies 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

25 miles from Boston. Academic, College Preparatory 
and Special Courses. Art and music studios. Large en- 
dowments make low terms. 8350 to $400 Famous 
for the earnestness and efficiency of its teachers. For 

Catalogue address 
Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 

Endowed, limited school for boys overten. Founded 
1793. Fits for all colleges, scientific and technical 
schools. £500, No extras. yo reer book address 

H ©. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Twelfth pe Special attention given to the foun. 
dations of scholarship. Home atmosphere, adequate 
equipment. Good place for young boys. 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “Ahh! 


A superior preparatory school for boys. 
J. H. PILtenury, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBERIDOER, 


for Girls Also Called 


Tuition, iy, The Cambridge School 
ARTHUG GILMAN, 4.9., Direetor, Cambridge, Mans, 


T 
MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by cake to Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

7EORGE F. JEweTTt, A. B. (Harvard), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


Woodland Ave... WORCESTER 
For Girls. atu "isen pcan’ Prepare for ant 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music an 
Elocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door svorts, Delightful ex- 
cursions. Permanent home and care for motherleas girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A school for boys. High and dry location. Labora- 
tories. New gymnasium. Scholarships. A vigorous 
school life. American ideals. Descriptive pamphiet, 
with many carefully execated full-page ‘iteotreciona 
sent free on request. 

Dr, G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENOE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Founded by Friends over a ee Oo; but oO} to 
all denominations. Endowed. 2 ue enrolled, 
boys and ee Ideal combination of school and home 
life. 8350 ayear. Catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal. 
Providence, RL 


NEW YoRK 
NEw YORK, Nkw YorRE. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. General and College Preparato’ 
Ff or G itlSe Courses Large recreation Frounde, 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 


NEw YORK, NEWBURGH. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


School for Cirls. . 


Newburgh, N.Y. ertificate admits to Vassar. Welles-. - 
oor sports. Sith 


ley, Smith. Gymnasium. Out-of- year. 


MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of the University of Michigan. 
Men and women admitted on equal terms. Fees and 


cost of living very low. For announcement and partic- 
ulars address R. 8. COPELAND, M. D., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


= PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


PENNSYLVANI 
MILITARY COLLEGE 
‘ Chester, Pa. 
42nd Year begins Septem ner 16th. 
Ons Degrees in 
Ciyil Engineering, Cher istry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
t Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
“A Military School of the best fupem 
every respect.””-WAR DEPT. 
: _ Catalog.es of 
Col. Cuas. E. Evatt, President. 


Ward Seminary "eXounstatics 


38th yr., Sept. 24. Literary Courses, Musi locution, 
College preparation; home influences mild, pees climate, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New HAMPSHIRE EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 1781-1903. 

123d year will open on Wednesday, Sept 
For catalogue, with pamphlet of views, ayy a 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, é 
EXETER, New Hampshire. 


SEMINARY 


| TILTON, NEW.HAMPSH 


offers to young men 
and women a sym- 
metrical education pre- 


paratory to college, busi- 


ness or life. 


Courses. 


because of endowment. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 


Unusual ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Special 
Ideal location, superior buildings, 
efficient teaching force. Very moderate rates, 
Send for catalogue, 
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' LIKES VERMONT BETTER EVERY YEAR,—“I 
like Vermont better every year,’ says Justice 
Brewer, a summer visitor there for many years. 
“Thousands of others are of the same mind. Vermont 
has no equal as a delightful, healthful vacation sec- 
‘tion, and a half hour’s study of ‘Summer Homes,” 
125 pages, illustrated, will make you think so, too, 
and wish to go there. Copy for four-cent stamp 
enclosed to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central 
Vermont Ry., 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


COMMENTING upon heirlooms in which family 
pride has an important bearing, costly paintings, 
‘fine furniture, silver, laces, etc., fine china and glass 
are now important factors in the modern home. 
Table services or single dozens of fine plates are 
made to order with the monogram or initial letter 
on the face of the ware, and (indelibly) on the back 
‘are the name and date of the anniversary it com- 
snemorates, constituting an heirloom to be treas- 
ured by succeeding generations. Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton’s art gallery attracts connoisseurs in 
Ceramics. : 


OCEAN PARK ASSEMBLY AND SUMMER SCHOOL, 
JULY 24 TO SEPT. 1, INCLUSIVE.—The annual 
Ocean Park Assembly and Summer School takes 
place July 24 to Sept. 1, inclusive. The usual 
forms of religious entertainment and the same Sum- 
mer School season as in previous years will be car- 
wied out, Round trip tickets at reduced rates, good 
going on above dates and returning July 25 to 
Sept. 2, inclusive, will be on sale at this station and 
principal stations on the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
For time of trains and list of stations, see Boston 
& Maine posters. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK TouRS.—Messrs. Raymond 
& Whitcomb Co. announce two very attractive tours, 
feaving Boston July 31 and Aug. 14 for the Yel- 
lowstone Park. These parties make a daylight ride 
to Buffalo, from that point they go via the Great 
‘Lakes to Duluth, thence to the Park. A full week 
will be spent in making the tour through the Park 
and the return trip will be made via Utah and Colo- 
ado, with stops at Butte, Salt Lake City, Colorado 
Springs and Denver. Side trips will also be made 
to Pike’s Peak and Cripple Creek. On the same 
dates there will be parties to the Yellowstone via 
the same route, returning direct via Minneapolis. 
On Aug. 12 another party will leave for a very 
complete round of travel, going via the Yellowstone 
Park and the Pacific Northwest, including the 
Pacifie Coast from Victoria to San Diego, a side 
trip through the Yosemite Valley, and returning 
wia the Sante Fé Route and the Grand Cafion. A 
very attractive circular describing all of these tours 
will be furnished on application, either in person or 
by mail, by Raymond & Whitcomb Co., 305 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


THE HOT WEATHER TEST makes people better ac- 
uainted with their resources of sirongih ann endurance, 
any find that they are not so well off as they thought 
‘and that they are easily enervated and depressed by the 
heat. What they need is the tonic effect of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which strengthens the blood, promotes 
pie sleep, overcomes that tired feeling, creates 


A New Book 


THEISM 


By BORDEN P. BOWNE 


Professor of Philosophy in Boston 
University 


Price, $1.75 


GEORGE P. FISHER, Emeritus Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Yale University, writes: 


“ Professor Bowne’s ‘ Theism’ is the result of 
a revision and extension of his previous work, 
‘The Philosophy of Theism,’ a work the un- 
usual merits of which were discovered by all 
readers competent to appreciate them. These 
merits are augmented in the new volume, 
which presents in a condensed but lucid form 
the mature thoughts of an able and learned 
philosophical scholar on the foundations of 
religious faith.” . 


Copies of this book will be sent prepaid to any 
address on receipt of the price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


100 Washington Square, New York 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssi0oNs, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y . William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office: 
153 La Salle Street. onations may be sent to either ot 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rey. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Hmeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y._ Rev. 0. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
tah prs House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H, ikoff, 

5 ten C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Edueation Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary, S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 es ae House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. AlJl contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Oongregationalist and Christian World, 

he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 
Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department. to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Tl. 


THE NATIONALCOUNOIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the management of the Trustees of the National 
Gouneil) . Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
Con; ational Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York: reasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
fleld Ave., Hartford, Ct. 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congrecational House, Boston. 
A Congregational seciety devoted to the material, social, 
moral we religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OlETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches oes pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Sieg a Congregational 
Churches and sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 
& 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISsIoNns, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WomaAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY Of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00; life HAs 20.00. President, Mrs, 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville st., Roxbury, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward_§. Chapin, 9 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge, Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


“Te ‘ ‘ > | 
Affiliated Societies’ 
AMERIOAN TRAOT SOCIETY prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. por colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Donations 
and Legacies solicited. Louis Tag, Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassau St., New’ York; E. M. Bliss, D. D., Field Sec., 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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“FITNESS 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 


PLTISRIEUISRBEUISEBEUIIE EU IRBEUII RIEU SILI RIETISSIELIISSE ISSR RIEUIEES 


The ideal monument 
which there is that eminent blending 
of solidity, dignity and grace which 
can perhaps be no better de- 
scribed than by the single 
word, ‘** Fitness.’’ 


the manner in which our 
productions attain this high 
quality. 


Westerly, Quincy, Barre, and 
all leading granites, and as we 
sell direct to consumers, 
we save the latter all middle- 


is that in 


Our success is based upon 


We manufacture from 


men’s profits. 

All our work is 
guaranteed, no 
charge being made 
if not strictly ac- 
cording to contract. 


DISTINCTIVELY 


ag: 5.8ek GEMS OF SONG 


BOc. postpaid, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 
TS 


Religious Notices | 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
elc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wall 


St., New York. 

improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 

tains chaplains and missionaries; ane temperance 

homes and pee | houses in leading seaports at home 

and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin 

Tye Boat the Saitlor’s Magazine, Seaman's 
G 


Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 


vessels ; 

riend and 
Boat. 

Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the soclety at New York. 

Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W.C. Stitt, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 


| 


| schools, postoffite, electric cars; 
| Monadnock Mountain. 


| church and 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Wanted. To rent or manage, with option of pur- 
chase, a farm all stocked, of 75 to 100 acres, in healthful 
locality in N. H., Mass. or southern Vt. Send full 


| particulars to Lock Box 105, Guildhall, Vermont. 


One and one-half stor: 
house, 10 rooms; barn, one and one-fourth acre land, 
plenty fruit, good water; ten minutes’ walk to church, 
seven miles from 
For further particulars, address 
Walter M. Morse, Marlboro, N. H. 


Fine for Summer Home. 


Seashore Home for Rent, July 22—Sept. 1. A 
10-room furnished house on the hil, Great Head, Win- 
throp Beach. Unsurpassed yiew of harbor and all ocean 
steamers; view out to sea; four lighthouses in sight; 
large yard; glass-inclosed porch; open grate; hot water 
ne electric lights; fine boating and bathing. Pho- 
tograp 8. Please furnish references. Address B., Room 
803, Congregational House, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 

For Sale in East Northfield, Mass. A desirable 
home; 18 rooms, large reception hall, two large pantries, 
bathroom, hot and cold water, good range, eight min- 
utes’ walk from seminary and auditorium, near hotel 
»ostoflice, high location, grand view, broad 
piazzas and lawns, shade trees. This property will be 
sold at a low price and offers an exceptional opportunity 
for a family desiring a beautiful summer home or to 
those having children to educate in the Moody Semina- 
ries. A fine house for boatders. Address L. R., 1 Dan- 
forth Place, Roxbury, Mass. 


A Memorial of the Late 


Barna Smith Snow 


Handsome eight-page booklet containing fine por- 
trait on embossed paper. Price 25 cents; mail 
orders will be promptly filled, postpaid, at this 
price ; or they can be obtained from Mr. MONING, 
Berkeley Temple, or Mr. BERRY, Congregational 
Bookstore, Boston. 


EXCHANGEABLE S, $, LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
bay. Send for catalogue and order blank. 


soston The Pilgrim Press ancaco 


“ My Crown is in my heart, ’tis called Content.” 


- Shakespeare. 


Such a Contentment arises when 
the Family is Protected through Life Insurance in 


The Prudential 


Its Participating Policies not only Protect the whole 
Family, but Provide Cash Dividends to the Policy- 
holder as well, thus affording an Excellent Investment. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION, DEPT, 59, 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


40HN FP. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Church Attendance in London 


Thanks to the enterprise of the London 
Daily News, Christian people have just 
been put in possession of the most valua- 
ble series of facts ever collated pertain- 
ing to churchgoing in a great city. Be- 
ginning Sunday, Nov. 30, 1902, this news- 
paper has been taking a census of the 
attendance in all places of worship, con- 
cluding its enumerations on Sunday, June 
21, of this year. No record was taken of 
special Sundays like Christmas and Eas- 
ter when congregations are always above 
the normal. It took 600 persons over six 
months to visit the 2,600 places of wor- 
ship and to make the record of the sepa- 
tate services from early morning until 
late at night, The result is a remarkably 
complete and accurate statement of the 
number of persons who on an average 
Sunday may be found worshiping God 
in his various temples. 

According to the census of 1901 the 
population of London is 4,536,541. Of 
these on a given Sunday tle number of 
attendances upon church was found to be 
1,002,940, divided as follows: 
eI EERITAL Gs iwc Polnnalee GWa'a'deessccbescceneee 430,153 
Free Churches......... +. --416,225 


Roman Catholic...... eoee 93,572 
WUE NOOBS tins Sacks dS sis cps sieevcicccsiscsensinscn 62,990 


The census takers took special pains to 
discover to what extent an afternoon 
or evening congregation duplicates the 
morning gathering in the same place, and 
ascertained that out of every 100 present 
in the morning, 35 are likely to be at the 
second service. Deducting these faithful 
ones to whom Mr. Gladstone gave the 
interesting appellation ‘‘ twicers,” the fig- 
ures show that about 840,000 different 
persons were present at church at some 
time during the day. 

The figures thus sifted show that less 
than one in fiye of the total population 
of London is present at church on any 
ordinary Sunday, but this by no means 
is a fair representation of what may be 
considered the churchgoing population 
of London. There is never a Sunday 
when every one who would like to go 


to church or who is physically able to 


go is actually present. Moreover, there 
is the army of invalids, the infirm and 
aged, the inmates of institutions and 
homes, and infants and little children, 
all of whom are altogether out of the 
eategory of possible churchgoers. De- 
tained at home in their interest is an- 
other large company. Careful students 
of religious statistics estimate that the 
invalids, children, servants and others 
whose work preyents them from church 
attendance, constitute two-fifths of the 
population. Deducting this number from 
the total population of London—4 536,541 
—there would be left at least 2,700,000 


persons who might be in church every 
Sunday. Instead we find only 850,000, 
leaving nearly 2,000,000 habitual non- 
churchgoers with apparently not a shadow 
of an excuse for their neglect. 

Or we may approach the figures from 
another angle, following Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll’s method. Hecalculates that every 
worshiper present on a single Sunday 
represents two others who are occa- 
sionally present or would like to be if 
they could, and who are connected with 
one branch or another of the church. 
So he multiplies the number of actual 
worshipers present, 850,000, by three and 
thus shows that the city has a church- 
going population of 2,500,000. From 
this he draws the conclusion that Lon- 
don is by far the most Christian city 
among the great capitals of the world. 

We confess that we do not share this 
optimistic conclusion. Compared with 
the only other full census ever taken— 
that of 1886—by the British Weekly, this 
census shows a decided falling off. The 
population has in these seventeen years 
increased by half a million, but the at- 
tendance has decreased between 100,000 
and 150,000. It is noticeable that while 
Nonconformists have held their own, 
the Anglican churches have lost nearly 
100,000. It seems to us that the showing 
proves that the church of Christ has as 
a whole hardly even been marking time. 
These last years have witnessed extraor- 
dinary efforts in almost every branch of 
the church to recruit their congregations 
and to make inroads upon the non-church- 
going population. At the opening of this 
century the Free churches united in a 
well planned and heroic effort to bring 
the gospel to outsiders. Yet despite all 
platform talk and all practical endeavor, 
fewer people relatively are going to 
church in London today than seventeen 
years ago. We must remember too that 
the English tradition has—certainly up 
to recent years at least—been particularly 
favorable to churchgoing. 

To find on the most favorable estimate 
that there are today in London probably 
2,000,000 people who apparently have 
no use for the churches is a startling 
fact. It need not fill one with despair, 
but it should incite to serious thought 
and greater energy. When half the pop- 
ulation of any English or American com- 
munity has not the slightest connection 
with or interest in the church, certainly 
its work can be looked upon as only just 
begun. We trust that London is excep- 
tional in this particular. We should be 
sorry to think that in the average Eng- 
lish or American community of say one 
thousand persons, four hundred of them 


were untouched by the gospel. Of course 
London gathers in all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, but if it is from the point 
of view of church attendance the most 
Christian city in the world, we wonder 
what the facts would reveal regarding 
New York, Chicago, Berlin or Paris, 

What kind of Christian agencies are 
succeeding according to this census in 
reaching the people in London? In the 
first place, wherever strong preachers can 
be heard the attendance mounts relatively 
high. AtSpurgeon’s Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, at St. James Hall, the seat of the 
Wesleyan West End Mission, at the Wes- 
leyan Mission in Bermondsey and at two 
or three other places there were assem- 
blies aggregating over 3,000 persons, while 
the City Temple (Congregational), with a 
total of 7,008, is far and away ahead of 
every other church or mission. 

Another element in the success of the 


‘really successful churches is their minis- 


try in personal, practical ways, not only 
on Sanday but through the week, to those 
whom they would influence. One con- 
clusion which Dr. Nicoll draws from the 
census is that the poorer classes are not 
likely to be won by ordinary church 
methods. In his judgment they attend a 
hall more readily than a Gothic chureb, 
appreciate a right hearty service and 
demand strong preaching. 

Other interesting revelations of this 
census are the relatively small part that 
Roman Catholicism plays in London re- 
ligious life, the decline of the Established 
Church and its larger appeal to women 
than to men, the surprisingly disappoint- 
ing showing of the Salvation Army and 
the advantage of having a large staff of 
pastoral workers in connection with a 
specific church. To some of these points 
we may return later. Suflice it now to 
call attention chiefly to the central dis- 
closure of the census, namely, that from 
the most favorable point of view, in the 
greatest city of Christendom today 2,000,- 
000 persons are without any expressed 
interest in religious organizations. If 
they were in some distant island or in 
some newly exploited domain like Porto 
Rico, missionaries would quickly be dis- 
patched to them. But they are per- 
haps harder to reach than men not of 
Caucasian blood. Close to magnificent 
Christian temples and within earshot 
of some of the best preaching in the 
world, they heed not the gospel appeal. 
The problem before the dauntless Chris- 
tian workers of London may well arouse 
the sympathy of their brethren the world 
over and yet what is their problem but 
ours, only on a larger and more impress- 
ive scale ? 
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Event and Comment 


In two at least of our 
theological seminaries 
the number of students 
the last year was but a little larger than 
the number of professors and instructors, 
However small the attendance the pres- 
sure is strong on the trustees of the 
seminary to maintain a numerous fac- 
ulty, because the theological student 
needs to study a variety of subjects and 
to have a choice of many courses. The 
current expenses of Andover Seminary 
are over $30,000 per year besides its per- 
manent investment in land and build- 
ings, yet its output for the last two years 
has been only three graduates per year. 
A theological school connected with a 
university is able not only to offer many 
courses of study besides those taught by 
its own faculty, but its professors are 
able to do much valuable and demanded 
service for students who do not propose 
to enter the ministry. 


Theological Schools 
and the University 


In the Harvard Divin- 
ity School last year 
forty students were 
enrolled, with about twenty others who 
were candidates for other graduate de- 
grees. During the first half of the year 
students in the Divinity School, in thirty- 
three cases, elected courses offered by 
instructors in other departments of the 
university. There were, also, 247 cases 
in which students in other departments, 
mostly undergraduates, elected courses 
offered by instructors in the Divinity 
School. This instruction amounted to 
about 700 hours per week. In Yale 
Divinity School, last year, 112 students 
were enrolled. The six regular profes- 
sors gave twenty-seven courses, with a 
total registration of 490 men. Twenty- 
three professors in the university taught 
students of the Divinity School in thirty- 
nine courses, with a total registration of 
178, and five instructors taught students 
in eight subjects with a registration of 
seventeen. These figures do not include 
instruction in elocution and music, which 
is almost a necessity for ministers, nor 
special lectures by representative men 
outside of the university. 


Theological Students 
at Harvard and Yale 


The figures given in the 
two preceding para- 
graphs tell their own 
story. They show that a 
divinity school connected with a univer- 
sity can secure for its students a range 
of instruction quite beyond the power of 
other theological schools to furnish. For 
example, a theological student often 
wishes to pursue special studies in Eng- 
lish literature, philosophy, history or 
other subjects not included in the curric- 
ulum of the seminary, but provided in 
variety in the university, On the other 
hand, the professors in the divinity school 
have opportunities to do large service in 
the religious training of many who are 
likely to be influential, educated laymen 
in the churches. The isolation of theo- 
logical instruction is done away with by 
making the divinity school a true depart- 
ment of the university. The ministers 
thus trained have more extensive knowl- 


The Advantages 
of the University 
Theological School 


edge of men, are in closer touch with 
present day life and have a better under- 
standing of social problems, while they 
are not less equipped. in Biblical and thee- 
logical scholarship and the cultivation of 
the spiritual life than those who have 
been with a little company exclusively 
engaged in the same pursuits. 


Silver Bay at Lake 
George, hardly less 
than Northfield, is com- 
ing to be asummer religious center where 
meetings of moment go on almost con- 
tinuously through July and August. A 
conference recently in the public eye was 
that of the young women students. It 
was the eleventh annual session and the 
second at Silver Bay. This, more truly 
than the girls’ student conference at 
Northfield, represents the leading col- 
leges of the East, and being under the 
auspices of the American committee has 
an official standing. No less than ninety 
colleges and schools sent delegates, aggre- 
gating in number 550. Vassar was in the 
lead with sixty-eight, while Wellesley, 
Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe and Bryn Mawr 
were well represented. Biblestudy classes 
under the direction of Rey. J. T. Stone, 
D.D., Mr. H. W. Hicks and Miss Mary 
Blodgett, a Missionary Institute under 
the charge of Dr. Pauline Root, audito- 
rium meetings with such stirring speakers 
as Messrs. Floyd Tomkins, R. J. Camp- 
bell, R. E. Speer, John R. Mott, Bishop 
Thoburn, out-of-door vesper services of 
a tender personal character, combined to 
make a program of uncommon worth and 
impressiveness. For carrying on the 
work of the American committee which 
operates among women’s colleges the 
sum of $6,000 is pledged. This week the 
Interdenominational Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Conference is in session at Silver 
Bay, the outcome of which we shall re- 
port later. 


Silver Bay Young 
Woman’s Conference 


When the First Church of 
adults rag Hawaii was organized in 

Park Street Church, Boston, 
in 1822, our National Home Missionary 
Society was not yet in existence. Noone 
then thought that a body of Congrega- 
tional churches in those distant islands, 
while sons of those early missionaries 
were yet serving them as pastors, would 
join with churches of the United States 
in the work of home missions. The action 
of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 
recorded on another page, forms a remark- 
able chapter in our denominational his- 
tory. That body recommends to the 
Hawaiian churches to make annual con- 
tributions to our national benevolent 
societies, to adopt the American Board 
as their channel for giving the gospel to 
the nations, and to become an auxiliary 
to the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. This is by no means the least 
impertant of the results of the Inter- 
national Council in Boston in 1899, in 
which the Hawaiian delegates took a 
prominent part. We confidently expect 
that these brethren who are now our fel- 
low-citizens will be a valued factor in the 
work of our denomination for our coun- 
try and for the world. Before this cen- 


tury ends Hawaii may become one of the 
strongholds of Congregationalism in char- 
acter, wealth and influence, The posi- 
tion of this part of American territory in 
the pathway of the commerce of the 
future gives it an opportunity hardly 
realized as yet, even by far-sighted states- 
men, This forward step is of large sig- 
nificance in unifying and strengthening 
American Congregationalism, 


Anything which 
sate cunacatT** tends to lessen the 

strain on the per- 
sonal life of missionaries is to be wel- 
comed and encouraged. Most of them 
would say that their greatest trial arises. 
from the necessity of sending their chil- 
dren home to be educated at the compar- 


atively early age of twelve or fourteen 


years. A way to obviate this sorrow to 
some degree has now been found through. 
the establishment at Kodaikanal in South. 
India of a school for the children of mis- 
sionaries. This is a mountain settlement 
7,000 feet high, where no less than 250 
missionaries every summer spend their 
vacations. They have now devised a plan 
of opening a school there, and Mrs. M. L. 
Eddy, who has been a prominent mover 
in the undertaking, will be the admirable 
principal. The place is easily accessible 
to the thirty-five Protestant missions in. 
South India and workers in al] denomina- 
tions will avail themselves of its privi- 
leges. The property is to be in the name 
of the American Board, while the Board. 
of the Reformed Church in America, 
whose Arcot Mission is in that region, 
co-operates in its support. When it is 
once under way the school is likely to be 
largely self-supporting. So, instead of 
being obliged to send their children to 
this country at an early age, a number of’ 


missionaries can see them several times: 


@ year and enjoy with them the vacation 
months. 

A remarkable min- 
gling of politics, 

commercialism and 

religion keeps the Catholic Church in the 
Philippines in a constant ferment. The 
revolt of the native clergy who did not 
belong to the monastic orders from the 
rule of the friars composing these orders, 
led by Aglipay, who constituted himself 
archbishop, for a short time was yery 
popular. Aglipay was a native clergy- 
man who organized an army in Lilicos 
and fought the Americans stubbornly. 
Then he surrendered and took the oath 

of allegiance to the United States. Next 
he proposed to the Protestant Evangeli- 
cal Union in Manila to bring all his con- 
stituency of native priests into the 
Protestant fold. While the Union was 

considering the proposition Aglipay or- 

ganized the National Filipino Church, 

denying allegiance to the pope, denounc- 

ing friars and declaring the Bible ae be 
its standard of faith and conduct. He 


Religious Restlessness 
in the Philippines 


soon had hundreds of thousands of fol- — 


lowers, including most of the 
clergy. He now claims three mi 
The movement has for several 
absorbed the interest of a large part of 
the people, but there are signs that it is 
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already waning. Many of the clergy are © 


believed to have made overtures already 
to Rome to return to it on condition of 
receiving full recognition as priests and 
haying control of church property. They 
appear, with Aglipay himself, ready to 
unite with the church which will give 
them the best terms, and that means 
that in the end they will return to the 
Roman Church. Twenty-five priests re- 
cently seceded from Rome because a na- 
tive bishop was not appointed over them. 
They refused, however, to join with 
Aglipay, but continue to conduct Catho- 
lic services while refusing to submit to 
the Roman Catholic Church. This ap- 
pears to be a strike of the clergy for 
better terms, and to be a part of the 
temporary revolt from the church which 
will be settled in due time. Careful 
observers like Dr. Homer C. Stuntz and 
Rey. C. W. Briggs, who have studied the 
situation on the ground, believe the 
movement will bring many Filipinos 
within easier reach of the preachers of 
the gospel, and that in the end Protes- 
tantism will gain by it. 


A week’s program, 
beginning July 9, 
was arranged to com- 
memorate the com- 
pletion of 100 years’ history of this useful 
organization, There were meetings in the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, in Exeter 
and Queen’s Halls and various other 
places in London. Thecentenary sermon 
was preached by Rey. Dr. R. F. Horton 
at Christ Church, of which Rev. F. B. 
Meyer is pastor, and was said to be one of 
his best efforts. American delegates, Dr. 
John Potts, Dr. A. F, Schauffler and Mr. 
Marion Lawrance, were warmly received, 
and their accounts of American methods 
created great interest. Mr. G. H. Archi- 
bald of Montreal, who has lectured con- 
siderably in New England on Sunday 
school work, was present and was ap- 
pointed by the union as a traveling 
lecturer for the next two years. Dis- 
tinguished Englishmen took part in the 
convention, including Archdeacon Sin- 
clair, who preached on the Sunday school 
at St. Paul’s, Lord Monkswell, Lord Kin- 
naird, Hon, Albert Spicer, Mr. F. F, 
Belsey, Dr. John Clifford and many 
others, some from the colonies and dif- 
ferent countriés of Europe. A great 
meeting was held at the Mansion House, 
at which the lord mayor presided, and 
seventy London and provincial mayors, 
arrayed in their official trappings, sat 
on the platform. The usual topics and 
some unusual ones were discussed at the 
various meetings. We judge from reports 
that the attendance at some of them was 
somewhat disappointing, but that a gen- 
uine impulse was given to Sunday school 
work in England. The closing service 
was the Lord’s Supper at Spurgeon’s 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. Weremember 
some years ago that the program of a 
world’s Sunday school convention, sent 
from England to the American commit- 
tee, included just such a closing service 
in Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. A Baptist 
member of the committee protested 
against this vigorously, saying that it 
would be little less than an insult to 
Baptists, and that part was left out. 
Perhaps this celebration in this respect 


The Centenary of the 
London Sunday 
School Union 
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indicates encouraging progress toward 
Christian fellowship. 


Texas is as good a 
state as any in which 
to settle the question 
whether the labor organizations want 
order or disorder, whether they expect to 
govern the state—by violence, if neces- 
sary—or whether their members, like all 
other citizens, are subject to the common 
laws and under obligations to contribute 
to the common defense against disorder. 
The reported action of the labor unions 
declining to allow their members who are 
also members of the militia to take the 
oath of allegiance to the President and 
swear to support the Constitution brings 
the case to a point. According to the 
dispatches, the alternative has been pre- 
sented by the labor unions to their mem- 
bers who are members of the national 
guard to resign from one or the other; 
and they have almost without exception 
laid down their arms as defenders of 
order in the state. If the constitution 
of any society or union is superior to 
that of the state and nation, if the oath 
of any lesser organization prevents the 
taking of an oath to obey and defend the 
laws, then nothing stands in the way of 
an oligarchy composed of the members 
of such an organization except their lack 
of a majority or of power as a minority 
to enforce their will. Such a conception 
of the rights of any combination of citi- 
zens in placing themselves above the 
common law is a traitorous conception, 
and its success can only end in anarchy 
or the despotism of the strongest. What 
will public opinion in Texas do with so 
direct, widespread and insolent a chal- 
lenge? Nor is it in Texas and Indiana 
alone that this question emerges threaten- 
ingly. The national guard was hooted in 
Pittsburg the other day, and a prominent 
labor leader is reported to have said that 
members of the guard would be dropped 
as union men. ‘Good, true union men 
cannot be members of the national 
guard as well. Of course we cannot 
discharge a man for being a member of 
the guard, but we will find some way of 
getting rid of them.” 


Labor Unions and the 
National Government 


The same question arises 
in Washington in a dif- 
ferent form in the case of 
Miller and the Government bookbinders. 
The labor union for reasons satisfactory 
to its members expelled Miller, who is 
foreman of the Government bindery, and 
then demanded that he should be dis- 
missed by the Government. He was dis- 
missed by the public printer and the 
President immediately ordered his rein- 
statement in a strong letter to Secretary 
Cortelyou, in which he said: 

There is no objection to the employees of 
the Government Printing Office constituting 
themselves into a body if they so desire, but 
no rules or resolutions of that union can be 
permitted to override the laws of the United 
States, which it is my sworn duty to enforce. 
The union drew up an arraignment of 
Miller which they sent to the President, 
with a veiled demand that the reinstate- 
ment be withdrawn and a threat to strike, 
on the ground that its laws rendered it 
impossible for the members to work 
alongside a man who had been expelled. 


The President and 
the Bookbinders 
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This made the issue plain—did the Goy- 
ernment make rules for its bookbinders ? 
or did the bookbinders make rules for the. 
Government? The President and Secre- 
tary Cortelyou have made it evident to 
the public and, we hope, to the men em- 
ployed in its bindery, also, that charges 
against a man in public employment are 
one thing, which when properly presented 
by responsible individuals must always 
have consideration, and that secret trials 
and judgments by an irresponsible organ- 
ization are another, which is quite out of 
the field of vision of a sworn officer of the 
common law. If the Government book- 
binders wish to make the question visible 
to every American and put themselves on 
trial before the whole people, their deci- 
sion to strike would accomplish that pur- 
pose with less embarrassment to the 
public than any other measure we can 
think of. 


In a striking letter to the 
sa Springfield Republican 

Prof. William James calls 
the outbreaks of the lynching spirit ‘‘a 
profound social disease, spreading now 
like forest fire and certain to become per- 
manently endemic in every corner of our 
country, North and South, unless heroic 
remedies are swiftly adopted to check 
it.” He calls it an awakening of homi- 
cidal potentialities, which have with diffi-- 
culty been kept under in the race but not 
eliminated: “It is where the impulse is: 
collective, and the murder is regarded as 
a punitive or protective duty, that the 
peril to civilization is greatest.” The 
excitement of a man-hunt will cast all 
other excitements in the shade. He con-- 
cludes : 

There is nothing now in sight to check the- 
spread of an epidemic far more virulent than 
the cholera. The fact seems recognized that 
local jaries will not indict or condemn; so that 
unless special legislation ad hoc is speedily en- 
acted, and unless many “‘leading citizens ” are 
hung—nothing short of this will check the epi- 
demic in the slightest degree, and denuncia- 
tions from the press and pulpit only make it 
spread the faster—we shall have Negro burn- 
ing in a very few years on Cambridge Com- 
mon and the Boston Public Garden. 
Professor James recognizes the fact, too- 
little understood, that this has ceased to 
be a parochial or even sectional question 5. 
but has become a peril for the land at 
large. It calls for fearless thought and 
speech of lynching as murder. It calls, 
positively, for a revival of the law-abid- 
ing spirit and of justice, high-mindeduess 
and celerity in the processes of adminis- 
tering law. 


The conference of 
A Significant Utterance the African Meth- 
on the Race Question odist Episcop at 
Church in session at Madison, Ga., 
adopted drastic and sarcastic resolu- 
tions in regard to the relations of the 
races and the condition of the Negro, 
North and South. It declared decisively 
for separation of the races. The best. 
place for the Negro is in the South, 
was the burden of its thought. Inci- 
dentally it paid its compliments to that 
Presbyterian minister of Delaware whom 
his own presbytery let off so easily for 
his public declaration in favor of lynch- 
ing. The resolutions on this subject are 
thus worded: 


We commend the Southern white man. 
because he refuses to let Negroes drink at. . 
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his founts, eat in his cafés and sleep in his 
hotels, for the following reasons: 

It forces the Negro to build his own re- 
sorts, teaches him business and turns a flood 
of money to Negro vaults and bank accounts. 
It gives his boy and girl work, and establishes 
thrift, industry and economy. 

We find that wholesale butchery of Negroes 
has gained a stronghold in the North, where 
it is being incited and urged by some who 
claim heirship to the ministry and a place 
among God’s people. 

We believe, after carefully recalling facts, 
that the Negro is as safe in the South as in 
the North, or safer—safer, because he can 
earn a living in any avocation in the South 
that he possesses ability to do; safer, because 
no Southern preacher is on record as having 
pleaded to 3,000 people to burna human being. 
These resolutions are the utterance of 
leaders of the Southern Negroes. There 
are no ‘‘ wards of the nation” or ‘“‘de- 
pendence of the races”? in them. These 
leaders believe that the Negro must 
stand alone; that he will have a better 
chance of learning to stand in proportion 
as he stands apart, and that, therefore, 
the policy of the Southern white is the 
best policy for the Southern Negroes. 
There can be no doubt about the mean- 
ing of this, and so far as it indicates a 
disposition to work out the race problem 
in a spirit of independence and self-reli- 
ance, it is encouraging. 


Rings and bosses are of 
this or that party, as the 
circumstances and conditions of the local- 
ity and the party majoritiesdetermine. In 
Missouri the ring was Democratic. When 
Mr. Folk was elected on the Democratic 
ticket to the office of circuit attorney the 
leaders of this ring had not taken the 
measure of the man. When he began 
his investigations and consequent indict- 
ments and exposures of his party asso- 
ciates they begged him by all the motives 
of gratitude and loyalty to stop and 
warned him that he was utterly ruining 
his chances of political preferment. He 
answered that his political preferment 
might take care of itself so long as he was 
able to carry on the duties of circuit at- 


Folk, of Missouri 


torney successfully and in the interests of 


the people. He kept on investigating and 
indicting until, as the Philadelphia Led- 
ger facetiously suggests, “If Folk of Mis- 
souri keeps on, the next Democratic con- 
vention will have to be held in jail.”” In 
the meantime his political future has 
taken care of itself. There is a popular 
demand which promises soon to become 
irresistible that he receive the next 
nomination for governor of Missouri. 
The Kansas City Times gives a list 
of seventy-nine rural newspapers which 
have demanded that he be made the 
party candidate. Timidity and subserv- 
ience of the kind which goes about the 
people’s work with deaf ears and blind 
eyes is not always the best policy even 
for personal advancement. 


Dr. Wiley of the Department 
of Agriculture has been con- 
ducting experiments on the 
results of eating foods preserved by the 
addition of chemicals by feeding them to 
selected human subjects. Asa result he 
foreshadows a report which will show 
that such preservatives are dangerous 
to health, and will recommend a law 
requiring that their use should be plainly 
shown on the package in which the food 


Preservatives 
and Poisons 


~~? 
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is packed. At the National Convention 
of Pure Food Commissioners in St. Paul, 
Mr. R. N. Allen, who has been con- 
nected with these experiments, spoke in 
the same way, showing that there were 
$3,000,000,000 worth of food products 
manufactured in this country which 
should come under the police power of 
the state in order to preserve public 
health. The principle is simple. What 
hinders decay will retard digestion. A 
reply was made by a New Jersey manu- 
facturer, but it amounted only to the 
assertion that it was impossible to get 
along without some preservative and that 
the manufecturers used the least objec- 
tionable and would gladly use still less 
objectionable means if it could be found. 
He emphasized the importance of the ques- 
tion by the assertion that seventy. five per 
cent. of the people of the Eastern states 
depend on manufactured food. If so, so 
much the more important is it that these 
people should be able to know exactly what 
they are eating. If we cannot dispense 
with preservatives, at least we should not 
be forced to ‘‘preserve” our stomachs 
without knowing the risk werun. Another 
phase of the same question receives im- 
portance from the many reported cases 
of poisoning by drinking soda water or 
eating ice cream at beach resorts near 
Boston. It is alleged that the materials 
and flavors used at these shore resorts 
by many dealers are poisonous, and that 
the condition of the fountains from 
which they are drawn is often such as to 
insure chemical compounds of the most 
deleterious sort. 


Mr. Holls was a law- 
yer whose specialty was 
international law. He represented his 
country as secretary of the American 
delegation to The Hague Peace Confer- 
ence and afterwards became a member of 
the International Court of The Hague, 
representing Siam. He was born a min- 
ister’s son and in Pennsylvania, but was 
educated in and did‘his life work from 
New York as acenter. Mr. Holls was 
President Roosevelt’s colleague on the 
National Civil Service Commission, one 
of the members of the New York Con- 
stitutional Convention, and declined the 
President’s nomination as umpire in 
the controversies between Germany and 
Great Britain and Venezuela, His knowl- 
edge of German and of international law 
and his work at The Hague brought him 
in contact with the monarchs and dip- 
lomats of the continent of Europe. It 
was he who was said to have declared that 
any interference in the matter of the 
Nicaragua Canal would be regarded by 
the United States as a cause for war—a 
declaration which created a profound sen- 
sation, but which Mr. Holls denied hay- 
ing used as in any sense the representa- 
tive of the United States Government. 
His literary work included a life of Francis 
Lieber, the history of The Hague Con- 
ference, and an edition of the letters of 
Emersonand Herman Grimm. His sudden 
death deprives the country of a leader of 
fine public spirit, great and disciplined 
powers and wide international influence, 


Prederick W. Holls 


The ending of a conspicu- 
ous and stormy career came 
in weakness of body, estrangement of 
friends and eclipse of mind when Cassius 


Cassius M. Clay 


M. Clay passed away. Born in Kentucky, 
the son of a wealthy planter and slave- 
helder, he graduated at Yale and before 
graduation had made his first anti-slavery 
speech. He returned to Kentucky and 
became a lawyer, a politician and a sol- 
dier. He served several terms in the 
legislature, violently opposed the annex- 
ation of Texas, but volunteered imme- 
diately on the declaration of war with 
Mexico. He began the publication of an 
anti-slavery newspaper in Louisville amid 
a storm of protest which compelled him 
to plate the door of the office with sheet 
iron to repel bullets. In his absence 
his enemies broke up the office and sent 
the presses to Cincinnati, where the pub- 
lication of the paper was continued. 
General Clay is said to have fought more 
duels and killed more men than any man 
of his time, and his favorite weapon was 
the bowie knife. A bully once laid in 
wait for him at a meeting and shot him. 
The wounded general had no weapon but 
a knife, with which he cut off his assail- 
ant’s nose and ears and nearly killed him, 
receiving many wounds himself from the 
hostile crowd. He drank little whisky 
and never touched tobacco, He was one 
of the founders of the Republican party. 
President Linceln sent him as minister to 
Russia, where he had a good deal to do 
with the treaty ceding Alaska. He sup- 
ported his kinsman, Henry Clay, and 
Harrison, Taylor, Fremont, Lincoln, 
Greeley, Tilden and Blaine for the Presi- 
dency. His later years were clouded by 
quarrels with his family and a second 
marriage with an uneducated girl who 
was seventy years his junior, which 
was as picturesquely eccentric as any- 
thing in his life. 


+ ’ 
cine Bewerd King Edward’s tactful and 


in Ireland 


land is bearing good fruit. 
Dublin gave him a popular welcome 
which more than made up for the official 
slight of the city corporation. The king 
showed his interest by visiting the poorer 
parts of the city; he turned the threat- 
ened interruption of Pope Leo’s death 
into a means of showing sympathy by 
cordial public appreciation of the dead. 
He made a visit to the Roman Catholic 
college for the education of young men 
for the priesthood at Maynooth, where 
he was received by the archbishops and 
bishops and made a cordial reply to their 
address of welcome. The country people 
flocked to see his train pass by and 
greeted him in crowds at the stations. 
The king and queen reviewed thousands 
of school children in Pt enix Park. On 
leaving, the king sent $5,000 for the poor of 
Dublin and left a message for the Irish 
people expressing deep appreciation of 
the loyalty and affection with which he 
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conciliatory progress in Ire- 


and the queen had been surrounded in 


Dublin and wishes for blessings com- 
mensurate with the warmth of the peo- 
ple’s hearts. The visit was unmarred by 
accident or disagreeable incident, and will 
help greatly the effect upon Irish senti- 
ment of the land law, which is passing 
through its final stages in the House of 
Lords, 


St. Louis, like all exposition cities, vir 
an expensive place to visit, we fear. — 
street rallway companies found it so, me 
torney Folk is to be believed, who alleges 


terially governed are three millions. 
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that $200,000 were spent in the purchase of 
votes for the establishment of the monopoly 
which now holds the streets of the city. 


Our Part in Church Union 


The earlier part of the last century 
was notable in this country for the multi- 
plication of religious sects. Protestant 
Christians magnified their differences 
and separated into small groups to main- 
tain them. The Methodist Church be- 
came divided into some seventeen inde- 
pendent organizations, the Presbyterians 
into twelve, and the sects altogether num- 
bered about 143. In the last three dec- 
ades Christian unity came to be a popular 
theme of discussion, though with no 
marked result in reducing the number of 
organizations. The time is at hand for 
the fruits of that discussion to be real- 
ized through the union of ecclesiastical 
bodies that are alike in belief and gov- 
ernment. 

The majority of Congregationalists 
probably do not understand the part 
which they are called on to take in this 
great movement for the reunion of the 
churches which are the body of Christ. 
No Christians have opportunities to doa 
greater practical service than we in this 
moyement. In this country, at any rate, 
it cannot be promoted in the direction of 
centralizing power in prelates or priests. 
Union must come through the voluntary 
approach of free churches to one another 
because of the growing sense of brother- 
hood. It is through fellowship rather 
than by authority that disciples of Christ 
realize their oneness. 

Congregationalists were among the first 
to affirm their part in the new movement 
looking toward organic union. When 
the National Council was organized, it 
adopted a Declaration of Unity, saying, 
“We desire and propose to co-operate 
with all the churches of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and affirming the liberty of our 
churches “‘as affording the ground and 
hope of a more visible unity in time to 
come.” It has kept prominently before 
the denomination that its mission is to 
promote that visible unity. Jor the last 
fourteen years it has had a committee 
actively engaged in this work. This com- 
mittee has taken steps to invite union 
with Free Baptists and with the “‘ Chris- 
tian” denominations. These efforts thus 
far have failed, but they have not been in 
yain. They have witnessed to our sense 
of our mission. 

The first practical steps taken toward 
union will naturally be taken by churches 
whose ferms of government are substan- 
tially the same. Those denominations 
whose churches retain in themselves the 
greatest liberty will find it easiest to 
unite, and these are congregational. Ac- 
cording to the last United States census 
of religious bodies the members of Prot- 
estant Christian churches which have 
substantially the Congregational polity 
number five and a half millions, while 
those episcopally governed are about five 
and a quarter millions and those presby- 
Our 
part, then, in bringing together the great 
Christian brotherhood is of the greatest 
importance, for we are the oldest of 
the denominations congregationally goy- 
erned, we have been first among them to 
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urge the importance of visible unity as 
witnessing to the world the brotherhood 
of Christians, and we have professed our 
desire and purpose to accomplish it. 

The immediate work before us is pre- 
sented by Dr. Gladden on another page. 
It is not a new proposition. As long ago 
as 1889 our National Council was in- 
formed that the Methodist Protestant 
denomination “had expressed through 
many of its leading representatives a 
desire to come into closer fellowship 
with the churches of the Congregational 
order.” In 1898 the council instructed 
its committee on federation and unity 
“to make proper overtures to the Meth- 
odist Protestant churches, not only for 
the purpose of closer federation, but with 
a view to organic union.” The United 
Brethren, who have awakened to a desire 
to come into this union, are by their his- 
tory, faith and works as well fitted for it 
as the Methodist Protestants. 

What will Congregationalists do to pro- 
mote this proposed union? We call espe- 
cial attention to what Dr. Gladden says, 
that in such a democracy as ours the deci- 
sion rests with our church members as a 
whole and that they need to be fully in- 
formed if public sentiment is to be roused 
and if anything is to be accomplished at 
the next general meetings of these de- 
nominations. If any valuable result fol- 
lows, it will not be merely by informal 
votes, the adoption of acommon name and 
stated union meetings of representatives 
of all these bodies. It will mean union 
in work through our benevolent societies, 


mutual interest in promoting the welfare ' 


of the local churches of each denomina- 
tion, knowledge of each other’s history 
and present affairs, an intelligent and ac- 
tive sympathy, making all these churches 
into one body. 

A definite proposition is before our 
churches. It may have great influence 
on the growth of Congregationalism. 
It ought to be presented to every local 
church and prayerfully considered by it. 
It is desirable that each church should by 
vote express its judgment as to the de- 
sirability and practicability of this union. 
It is our earnest hope that it may be ac- 
complished. 


New Pope, Old Papacy 


The papacy is always spectacular. It 
knows how to take advantage of every 
opportunity to bring itself to public 
notice. It has been unusually fortunate 
in the great age, unblemished character 
and amiable spirit of Leo XIII. His 
courageous fight for life held the atten- 
tion and awakened the sympathy of the 
world and brought out utterances from 
many non Roman quarters. The pictur- 
esque traditions which surround the fu- 
neral of a pope and the election of his suc- 
cessor, the official pronouncement of 
death, the lying in state, the walling up 
of the place of election and the recogni- 
tion of a theory of democracy which 
might call any man to the papal chair— 
all these will be made the most of to 
hold the attention of the world. 

With all this we have no legitimate 
quarrel. The rulers of the Roman Church 
believe that they have a claim on the 
allegiance of all men, and we must 
expect them to assert and enforce it by 
eyery means of glamour, splendor and 


. 
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advertisement which they can control. 
But it may be well just now, while pub- 
lic interest and curiosity are centered on 
the doings of the cardinals, to remind the 
thoughtless that in the Roman Catholic 
world the papacy is everything and the 
individual pope has little room for self- 
assertion and none for essential change. 
He may be learned, kindly, estimable, as 
Leo was, but he cannot alter the fixed 
principles of life which have made the 
papacy what it is. ‘“‘In our day,” says 
the Lendon Spectator, ‘even a great 
pope must always be a Gulliver tied down 
by a thousand scarcely visible threads.’” 
We shall see a new man on the throne; 
but in essentials there can be no new 
policy. 

The call to surrender the conscience 
to the authority of men, to accept a fixed 
dogmatic scheme of thought, to abjure 
the freedom wherewith Christ has made 
us free, to enslave ourselves to ancient. 
restrictions and traditions, to put a thou- 
sand mediators in the place of Christ, to. 
indorse the never withdrawn or apolo- 
gized-for principles of control of opinion 
through the secular arm which resulted 
in the inquisition and St. Bartholomew 
—this is still the claim and the call of 
the papal church. We have much to 
learn from it. As Free Churchmen we 
are at liberty to use what elements of its 
practical administration we will. But 
for itself it has no thought of us except 
as rebels who must be won and it will 
offer no terms but unconditional sur- 
render. 

We often have to give thanks for the 
practical inconsistencies of good men; 
and we do so heartily for the change of 
attitude which has made our relations 
with our fellow Americans, who are of 
the flock of the pope, so cordial and help- 
ful when we meet on common ground. 
The Roman Catholics of the United 
States are not usually persecutors even 
in thought or wish, as many of the 
Roman Catholics of Peru and Colom- 
bia are. But the theory of the pa- 
pacy has not been changed. Whether 
we have a liberal pope in the Vatican, 
or a reactionary pope, either will be 
bound by precedents and hampered by 
a bureaucratic system which he cannot 
change. In the words of Dillinger which 
we quoted not long ago, there may be 
@ new pope, but there is the old papacy, 
for which the claim of infallibility has 
made the acknowledgment of error in 
the past or the discovery of saving truth 
outside its bounds a sin against the 
Holy Spirit. 


Persistent Foes 


Behind the masks and shadows of all 
ages stand constant enemies of the soul, 
intimate heart temptations which every 
man must face and overcome—selfish- 
ness, covetousness, pride and anger. 
These are sins of attitude toward God 
and toward the world. While life lasts 
they are not to be wholly shaken off. 
They are as elusive as the mist that folds 
about us, and as close at hand. 

Every one of these four deadly sins is 
the evil shadow of a good quality of soul. 
We have not only to defend ourselves 
but to distinguish. There is a self-love 
which is essential to our life. We are 
told to love our neighbor as ourself—not 
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better than ourself, which pressed too far 
would make our own individual contri- 
bution to the work of the world impossi- 
ble. How shall we love ourselves un- 
selfishly? By loving God with all our 
hearts and ourselves as the place of 
God’s indwelling, the instruments of 
God’s work. This is the experience and 
the attainment of the life that is hid 
with Christ in God. “I live, and yet no 
longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” When 
the center of our life is in its place with 
God we shall have a true perspective for 
the temptations of our human selfishness. 

Covetousness belongs with the narrow 
‘view and the false horizon. It-isasifa 
man could see the ground but not the sky. 
We are not forbidden to delight in the 
beauty of earth’s foregrounds, so long as 
we consider them with reference to the 
great background and skyline of the 
loving will of God. While heavenly- 
mindedness destroys all covetous affec- 
tions, it heightens our enjoyment of 
every innocent earth-beauty and earth- 
delight. 

It is the downward look that ministers 
to pride. It is the upward look toward 
God that feeds humility and also dignity 
and self-respect, of which pride is the 
evil counterfeit. For pride is glorying in 
self, blind refusal of the facts of man’s 
littleness and sin, while true humility 
shows man his place of honor as a child 
of God, an instrument of the divine pur- 
pose in the progress of the world. 

Anger is one of the sudden sins. It is 
like the leap of the wild beast, which 
has us in its clutch before we recognize 
its presence. But there is a righteous 
anger which is never absent from a holy 
character and which often rose in the 
heart of Christ. It is difficult to be angry 
and sin not—we shall only learn to dis- 
tinguish between selfish and righteous 
anger as we keep ourselves wholly in 
the spirit and the mind of Christ. 


In Brief 


In New England the reunions of Old Home 
Week are in progress, and from personal and 
newspaper reports both hosts and visitors seem 
to be having a reminiscent and jolly time. 


If we would see ourselves as others see us— 
read the article by Rev. Dr. J. P. Jones giv- 
ing his impression of the condition of the 
American Protestant churches and their at- 
titude toward foreign missions. 


The corner in American cotton by which a 
few men appear to be making great fortunes 
is compelling the closing of mills in England 
alone which deprives of work and wages, in 
part or altogether, more than a million people. 
The manipulation of the markets is far-reach- 
ing in its evil effects. 


Dr. E. W. Emerson says that his father, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, did not often attend 
ehurch because he did not like sermons, 
thongh he enjoyed orations and addresses. 
If he were living now he would not have 
to travel far to attend churches in which he 
would hear the kind of public speech which 
he preferred. 


Poor Peter, king, by the grace of assassins, 
of Servia! It is now reported that a special- 
ist has examined his son and heir, who has 
been educated under the eye of the Russian 
government in St. Petersburg, and reports 
that he is a degenerate. Neither Rassia nor 
Servia wants another Milan or Alexander on 
ithe uneasy Servian throne. 
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More than two-thirds of the counties in 
Texas have been carried for prohibition in 
the recent elections, and the prospect is good 
for outlawing liquor selling throughout the 
state. This is the kind of prohibition that is 
most effective, where the people express their 
will for their own communities, and accept 
the responsibilities for enforcing their laws. 


Trouble in Panama, with arbitrary arrests 
and the promise of the reasons tomorrow ; hard 
fighting between the Government trocps and 
rebels at Cuidad Bolivar in Venezuela—how 
natural and Spanish-American it all sounds! 
But in Venezuela this time they seem actually 
to have fought to kill. And the release of 
seized American vessels in the Orinoco by an 
American war vessel—how natural that is, too! 


A confession and a conviction clear the air 
in the Alabama peonage cases. The prisoner 
whose mistrial called out the severe arraign- 
ment of the jury by the presiding judge, as 
we recounted last week, has put in a plea of 
guilty. In another case the accused has been 
convicted and fined, and the convicting jury 
received the thanks of the judge. We take 
off our hats to Judge Jones and think better 
of the possibilities of the Negro in Alabama. 


Captain Hemphill and his men have proved 
that the Kearsarge is a true brother of the 
famous Oregon by their speedy trip across 
the Atlantic without an accident and all pre- 
pared for duty. We congratulate them that 
their duties on this side will be in peril of 
bright eyes at Bar Harbor and flattery of 
admiring tongues and not of grim war. And 
we do not believe they will find their welcome 
in Maine less attractive than that of the Ger- 
man emperor at Kiel or the British king at 
Portsmouth. 


The police seizure of gambling apparatus at 
Revere Beach on a recent Sunday gave op- 
portunity for the study of its mechanism. It 
showed that the dealer had the game entirely 
in his own hands and could win as he pleased. 
“ As usual,” said an expert who studied these 
“tools of trade,” “the suckers would be at 
the mercy of the sharpers. It only proves the 
truth of the rule that there is no such thing as 
an honest gambling game possible.” But the 
“suckers”? will still bite and the gamblers 
make money, because they bank upon fools. 


It is good news that after two long, weari- 
some months as a patient in Lakeside Hospi- 
tal, Cleveland, Prof. George Adam Smith of 
Glasgow has recovered sufficiently from his 
siege with typhoid fever to leave there last 
week. Heand his wife spent Sunday at East 
Northfield, Mass., as guests of Mrs. Moody, 
and will soon return to Scotland, sailing from 
New York. It is a serious personal disap- 
pointment to him to be compelled to give up 
his unfulfilled lecture engagements, but he 
will be obliged to give’ the next few weeks to 
entire rest. 


Send to Sec. Asher Anderson, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, for copies of the pro- 
posals for the union of the three denomina- 
tions and of the letter to the ehurches of 
which Dr. Gladden writes on another page 
of this issue of The Congregationalist. He 
is himself carrying out his suggestions in a 
practical way. On a recent Sunday evening 
he preached at the United Brethren Church in 
Columbus, and next winter he will give a 
course of lectures at their theological seminary 
in Dayton. There is talk, too, of a joint meet- 
ing of the local Columbus conferences. The 
test of this proposal for union will come in 
its applicability to local fields and we shall 
be glad to hear of further endeavors in this 
direction. ; 


Dr. William Hayes Ward has made a fine 
translation of the late Pope Leo’s poetical last 
prayer. It expresses the reverence and piety 
of his soul in lofty and dignified verse. But 
the gratitude for salvation is entirely ren- 
dered to the Virgin Mary. 


ee 
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That I may see thy face, Heaven’s Queen, whose 
Mother love 
Has brought me home above. 


To thee, saved through the tangles of a perilous 


way, 
I lift my grateful lay. 


It is not surprising, perhaps, that a celibate 
priesthood cannot get along without a femi- 
nine object of devotion, but it seems strange 
to have a Christian offer prayer in view of the 
end of life without the least mention of the 
name of Christ. 


The race war in Evansville has been almost 
duplicated at Danville, Ill. Here, too, the 
trouble had long been brewing and was 
brought on by a “‘ bad nigger” who shot a 
citizen. Troops were called in and the jail is 
guarded against the would-be murderers. 
From Liberty County, Ga., a mob followed 
a Negro across seven counties, strung him to 
a tree and riddled him with bullets—only to 
find after he was dead that they had murdered 
the wrong man after all. The right man 
has been arrested elsewhere and will be also 
murdered if the returning crowd can get hold 
of him. In McKeesport, Pa., a fight with 
clubs and revolvers between union and non- 
union workmen, owing chiefly to bad marks- 
manship, did not result in any actual murder. 
The chief difference and advantage of this 
sort of thing over an actual state of civil war is 
that the country will have no pensions to pay 
to the wounded survivors. 


About Ourselves . 


Though August is considered the most stag- 
nant month of the year from the point of view 
of Christian activity, our Christian World 
issue this week can hardly be termed dull. 
It is an all-around-the-horizon issue. We 
have the latest tidings from the Sandwich 
Islands through Dr. Doremus Seudder, who 
is entering so valiantly upon his work there. 
Mr. Whittemore, formerly the publisher of 
this paper and a member of the recent Ameri- 
can Board Deputation to India, describes 
with the aid of photographs taken by himself 
the charms of life on a house boat in Kashmir, 
The recent census in London of church atten- 
dance is analyzed editorially and some con-* 
clusions are drawn therefrom. The article 
on the new Negro by one who belongs to the 
race is a strong contribution to the discussion 
of the great problem of which it treats. Dr. 
Gladden’s plea in behalf of a union of Congre- 
gationalist, Methodist Protestant and United 
Brethren forces comes with the weight of a 
man who all his ministerial life long has been 
advocating Christian unity. Mr. Speer’s ar- 
ticle on The Habit of Holiness moves on his 
customary high spiritual plane. Coming to 
summer events in the vicinity of Boston, we 
have excellent descriptions of the series of 
Emerson meetings and of the Harvard sum- 
mer school. We doubt if any one can put this 
paper down without feeling that its perusal 
has been well worth his while. ~ 

The following attractive articles will appear 
within the course of a few weeks in The Congre- 
gationalist: 

Public Schools of England, by Caroline Benedict 
Burrell. 

The Higher Education versus the Highest Edu- 
cation, by Heloise BE. Hersey. ‘ 

Sabbath Day Posies and Noon House Pare, by 
Alice Morse Earle. 

The Confessions of a Golf Crank, by Rey. BE, M, 
Noyes. 

A Letter to a College Student, by Henry van 
Dyke, D. 0. 

Our Inland Empire—an illustrated article on 
Alaska. 

The Gentle Art of Angling, by Rey. 0. S. Davis. 

Some Children I Mave Met, by Frederick B. 
Wright. x 

* Limericks,'’ by William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 

Public School Leadership, by A. B. vee. 
Litt. D. aa 

‘What Shall We Do With Miracles? "’ by Prof. 4 
Borden P. Bowne. 
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An Admirable Home Week Proclamation 


Governor Bachelder to the Absent Sons and Daughters of New Hampshire: 


Congratulating the sons and daughters of New Hampshire upon their achievements at home and abroad, and desiring 
to strengthen the ties that bind them to each other and the state, I do, with the advice and consent of the council and in 


the name of the State of New Hampshire, invite all former residents to visit the state during Old Home Week, Aug, 15-21? 
and revive memories of youthful days. The scenes of youth, although marvelously changed, will interest you. The brambly 
pastures where, perchance, as a barefoot boy a half century ago you went for the cows at night; the old mill pond where 
you fished and the streams where you swam; the bench in the old schoolhouse where you sat; the site of the old orchard 
and the well with its old oaken bucket; the old church on the hill—quaint and of sacred memory; the old cemetery where 
hearts will be saddened and tears unbidden flow; all will recall days of yore and inspire nobler thoughts. 
you with bonfires on the heights,. flashing from hill to hill our great joy at your return. 
will greet you around the hearthstone with old-time cordiality, and we will assemble in more than 100 towns in true Old 


Home Week spirit to give you the glad hand. 


We will welcome 
Those of us who remain 


The New England Country Home 


The most peculiar and characteristic 
of American institutions is the farmer’s 
home, built at some convenient site on 
the acres which he owns and works. It 
is not often beautiful, but within its 
walls much of the best of our national 
life has been trained and nurtured. With 
us, indeed, it is so much a matter of 
course that the farmer’s dwelling should 
be among the fields he tills that few real- 

ize how distinctively American the cus- 

tom is. We think of Old Home Week, 
and at once the mind forms a picture. 
We see the house under its spreading 
elms, an island in the green of its door- 
yard where the lilacs and syringas grow. 
We let ourselves in at the highway gate 
and look for the beds of shrubs or hardy 
flowers, for the well, the shed with its 
milkpans drying in the sun, for all the 
evidences of busy and domestic life, ina 
home among the fields, linked only by the 
common highway to other homes scat- 
tered from end to end of the wide land 
we love. 

Almost from the first the country home 
became the satisfaction of that desire for 
individual land ownership which the old 
world had denied its children. Nosooner 
were the first perils of winter, of starva- 
tion, of the unknown mysteries of the 
wilderness, faced and mastered by the 
Pilgrims, than they began to scatter from 
their first close-built nest in Plymouth 
between the hilltop fort and the protect- 
ing bay. Boston grew up in the cow- 
pastures of a lonely farm in Shawmut, 
The raids of the Northern Indians, in- 
cited te murder by the colonial policy of 
France in Canada, could not scare the 
hardy settlers of the Connecticut Valley 
and the New Hampshire Grants from 
their perilous farms. 

This feature of our life, which adds so 
much to the significance of Old Home 
Week, is one of the surprises of the in- 
telligent foreigner who comes to study 
us. He finds a scattered and not a con- 
centrated life. He has not grasped the 
meaning of America if he has only seen 
the towns. Every farm is the seat of a 
home, a self-contained place of educa- 
tion. Individuality develops in these 
scattered dwellings without the need or 
hindrance of constantly rubbing elbows 
with its neighbors. 


Reflections on Old Home Week 
By IsAAc OGDEN RANKIN 


Perhaps in some green land of rolling 
hills the traveler sees upon the highest 
ridge the white spire of a village church. 
But there is no village, only a store where 
the mail is handled and where most of 
the wants of simple life may be supplied ; 
the blacksmith’s forge, the wagonmaker’s 
shop, a few houses wide apart about the 
central green—no more! No tayvern— 
indispensable center of the old world’s 
life ; so manor house, lavish in expendi- 


ture with rents collected from the neigh- 


boring lands! It seems a life reduced to 
its lowest elements. It is seldom poetic 
or idyllic, but it is commonly sane and 
sound. 

Here, the observant traveler will say, 
is the secret of the American among the 
nations of the earth, the secret of his 
independent hardihood, his power of ini- 
tiative and resourceful courage. If there 
has been a price to pay——the price of that 
seemingly unsocial reserve and awkward 
consciousness of self which often marks 
the country-bred American—it has not 
been too large a price for the practical 
and ideal qualities which it has brought 
our people. 

Exactly the opposite impression be- 
comes one of the surprises of the Ameri- 
can traveler abroad. Accustomed to see 
the homes of the people spread broadcast 
over the hills and valleys of the land, he 
finds them huddled in yillages. The 
crowded squalor of many English and 
more German hamlets is a sad contrast to 
the broad green beauty of the land be- 
tween, unbroken by buildings, untenanted 
by human life. The old immemorial ne- 
cessity of defense against the robber and 
the slave catcher, the old dependence 
which thought subjection not too large a 
price to pay for security, have left their 
continuing mark upon theland. Themen 
go out to labor in the fields of others and 
come back to the narrow street and hud- 
dled cottages where the wives and chil- 
dren have been crowded all day long. 
The thoughtful traveler will meditate 
deeply on this difference between the scat- 
tered homes of America and the crowded 
hamlets of Europe, and will come back 
over the dividing sea to glory in the recol- 
lections and ideals which find expression 
in the return and celebrations of Old 
Home Week. 


We have our own types of town and 
village life, but they are founded still on 
the rock of freehold ownership. Men are 
not crowded cheek by jowl so that there 
is no longer room for friendly neighbor- 
ing of grass and trees, of birds that sing 
and the free airs that blow. Asthe years 
go on, village traditions ripen and gifts of 
children who have wandered far and 
made their mark add to the resources of 
education and social life. The quiet lives 
of the villagers conserve a wholesome 
spirit of optimism. On the surface of 
their life the passing fashions of the cities 
play, but deep-going changes come but 
slowly. Long may our villages take pride 
in their wandering sons as they return, 
in the traditions of their own fruitful 
past; even in the harmless prejudices 
and provincialisms which they sometimes 
cherish! 

To all these homes of village street and 
countryside the years bring gifts; but 
from them all they take continual and 
heavy tribute of young life. The spread 
of knowledge is but a wider advertise- 
ment of what to most young people 
seems a larger life. It is useless to ar- 
gue that the majority of all in business _ 
fail, and that most climbers stay on the 
lower rounds of the ladder of opportu- 
nity. We cannot bind all the young life 
to the farm, and we would not if we 
could. But every wise man rejoices that 
these farm homes, which have always 
been and, please God! shall always be, 
the strength and glory of America, are 
coming more and more into vital and easy 
touch with common life—that the mail 
carrier visits them and the electric car 
passes their near-by corner, or even stops 
under the old trees at their door. 

Some of us will come back this summer 
to old scenes and memories sweet and 
dear. We shall make our pilgrimage to 
the door where vanished forms once came 
to welcome us, to the rocky pastures 
where we played as little children, the 
brook that was companion of our care- 
less hours, the fields of our work, the 
lanes and groves where we dreamed our 
dreams which life has so imperfectly em- 
bodied in experience. 

With larger knowledge and, let it be 
hoped, some share of the old childlike | 
faith in God, we shall look back and un- 
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derstand the hard work of our mothers— 
too little rewarded even by our childish 
love, and the toil of our fathers which 
gained our living from the reluctant 
fields. Perhaps we shall try our skill at 
the tools by which their work for us and 
for the world was done, and think of our- 
selves with a befitting humility when we 
find our hands too soft to use them. 

We may look further back, beyond our 
own long vanished childhood with its un- 
forgotten faces, to the pioneers, the con- 
querors of the forest, the breakers of the 
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It is all one, this glorious wide land of 


prairie sod, who toiled t» clear these 
fields and build for all successors these 
firm houses and far-stretching boundary 
walls. We shall remember the menace 
of the prowling savage which long hung 
over them and think of his red hands that 
gathered scalps; of the wild beasts of 
the forests, the cold of winter and the 
summer heats. We may rejoice with all 
our hearts in that vision of the splendid 
faith and courage of the founders of New 
England, the builders of new states, the 
pioneers of the West. 
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ours—one home in which we hope that 
liberty and godliness may flourish while 
the world endures. Yet for each there 
is some joyfully remembered name that 
wakes a special singing thought of home 
—some quiet village by the riverside, 
some old house on its knoll close to the 
beaten road, but looking over its own 
fields to sunset and sunrising—to which 
the heart returns and the feet would 
gladly follow at the call of Old Home 
Week. 


The New Negro—His Ambitions, Beliefs and Hopes 


[This article comes from one of the most 
highly respected younger Negroes of the 
South, who at our request withholds his 
name, in order that he may write more freely 
and frankly. Itis one of the most direct and 
touching pleas for a chance for the black man 
in American life that has ever been made.— 
EDITORS. ] 


The Negro question has been more 
frequently and fervently discussed than 
any other question in American history. 
Lately it has for some reason assumed 
unusual interest. It is suggestive to note 
the historical sequence of the points of 
view of this discussion. It was first taken 
up by the white man of the North; and 
by it the Garrisons and Phillipses won 
lasting fame. Then it was taken up by 
the Southern white man, and the Gradys 
and Haygoods came to the front, proclaim- 
ing a newSouth. But now men are want- 
ing to know what the black man thinks 
of his own problem; this explains in 
part the phenomenal popularity of the 
speeches of a Booker Washington, or the 
articles of a William Du Bois. 

Each of these points of view has its 
own peculiar value, It is good to know 
what the Northern white man thinks ; 
for his pioneer service in this regard has 
been of incalculable value. It is better 
to know what the Southern white man 
thinks ; for there can be no solution of 
this problem without his consent. But 
may it not be best of all to know just 
what the black man himself thinks ; for, 
although a white man may stand in front 
of the door, it must be conceded that the 
Negro holds the key to the solution of the 
problem to which he gives rise. 

In view of this I have been asked by 
the editor to speak frankly of how this 
whole question looks from my point of 
view, and as I am not to sign my name 
to this article it may not be amiss to say 
who I am, that what is said may be the 
more intelligently interpreted. I am a 
Southerner to the manner born, and yield 
that monopoly to no man, no matter how 
white. I was born in the early years of 
freedom and may be classed as one of the 
new Negroes. My education began in the 
common schools of the South, was con- 
tinued in colleges planted here by New 
England beneficence (which was no mis- 
take), and also in a leading university 
of the East. I have kept my eyes open 
on this question, as I have had oppor- 
tunity to observe all sections of the coun- 
try. Iam now hard at work in the heart 
of the South, trying to help solve the very 
problem of which I write. 


By One of Them 


That there is a new Negro in the land 
all will admit. The old Negro is passing, 
and with him one of the most pictur- 
esque phases of American life. He, with 
stooped shoulders, bent knees and obse- 
quious manner, will soon be no more. A 
different sort of fellow takes his place. 
He is young and stalwart, ambitious and 
aggressive, assertive, and, sometimes, 
bumptious—he is on the stage. This is 
the man that makes a problem. What- 
ever that problem may be from other 
points of view, from his it is simply this: 
How can I get a man’s chance in Ameri- 
can life—an equal chance to be, to do and 
to have? Of this the new Negro dreams, 
for this he strives. 

From the hullabaloo raised over some 
matters exceeding small, it would seem 
that the Negro is asking for special.privi- 
leges. Butthisisnot true. He only asks 
for a white man’s chance to measure up 
to a white man’s standard. He is doing 
something once thought impossible to 
him—thinking! He has reasoned that 
this is a democracy, and concludes that 
every American proposition should pro- 
ceed from the fundamental principle of 
“equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none.” 

What, then, does he want? First of 
al), he pleads for an industrial democracy. 
I mean by this a chance to work at any- 
thing for which his talents fit him, and to 
receive the same pay as others for similar 
services. This is denied him all over the 
country, but, strange to say, has on the 
whole a juster recognition South in cer- 
tain things than in any other section. 
The right to work is sacred, and the 
wage of the laborer is his reward. The 
Negro cannot see why this does not apply 
to him ; and yet he rejoices that there is 
progress in this matter. 

He hates ignorance, and realizes that 
intelligence is the pedestal of democracy. 
He seeks the American right of light, 
and he is grateful for the Northern hand 
of philanthropy that has supplemented 
the perhaps necessarily meager advan- 
tages for education furnished by his own 
section. He is grateful for the opportu- 
nities given him in the common schools of 
the South; but in his gratitude fails to 
see any philanthropy in it, since it is his 
labor that helps pay the tax to support 
his schools. In fact, he has figured the 
whole thing out and discovered to his 
own surprise that he puts more money 
into the school fund of the South than he 
gets out! 

The new Negro believes in law and or- 


der. Accused of a crime, he claims the 
American right of a trial by jury. He 
feels grieved that in the last fifteen years 
two thousand of his race haye been 
summarily hanged, shot or burned. He 
stands as no apologist for crime. Spe- 
cially is the crime committed by some 
vagabonds (white and black) against 
womanhood repugnant to him. Here 
is his position: If a man, white or black, 
lays unholy hands on a woman, white 
or black, let him die the death at the 
hands of the law and not of a mob. 
Mobocracy and democracy do not agree. 
I want to nail that lie that the Negro is 
characteristically a rapist or an abettor 
of such. 


Then, the Negro feels that it is unbe- 


coming to an American citizen not to be 
interested in the government. He wants 
to vote and be voted for, not only in 
Massachusetts but in Mississippi. He re- 
gards the ballot box the ark of the Amer- 
ican covenant. Though the cart that 
bears it totter, none may lay unholy 
hands upon it with impunity. He asks 
for no ignorant, no corrupt ballot. Put 
up any fair test—education, or property, 
or both—and apply it to black and white 
alike, and he will make no objection. In 
fact, it is what he seeks. And he cannot 
understand why the new white man, be- 
hind whom are so many centuries of cul- 
ture, desires to take through legislative 
device an unfair advantage of the Negro, 
behind whom there is so little—unless 
he regards the Negro as greatly his su- 
perior |! 

Finally, what does the new Negro want 
socially? That is the tender spot, es- 
pecially in the South. Now, frankly, 
what does the young Negro think about 
it? Does he desire so-called social equal- 
ity for himself? Noand yes! No, if you 
mean by this his intrusion into private 
circles where he is not wanted; no gen- 
tleman would do that. Yes, if you mean 
his desire for freedom to do as other peo- 
ple in matters of this sort—whether it be 
eating at a table, visiting a friend, sleep- 
ing in a hotel, riding in a car, attending 
a school, uniting with a church, going to 
a social or marrying. He wants to be let 
alone to do just like other people do. 
And pray why not? Some wild Indians 
recently dined with the President and 
nothing was thought of it; but when | 
civilized Negro did it, some of our 
ern friends acted like wild Indians, 


boasted superiority had been attacked, 


forsooth | 
But that is not what our Southern 
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friends should fear most. Their own 
wise men are beginning to see that what 
is most to be feared is that moral equal- 
ity involved in the quest of the white 
libertine for his black paramour, by which 
some of the best blood of the South is 
mingled with that of the former slave. 

There, after all, is the real danger 
point in the whole situation. While the 
white South fights the ghost of social 
equality, the vampire of interracial con- 
cubinage fattens on their vitals. Let the 
ghost alone and shake off the viper. 
That is the way to save the South to 
purity. 

But in view of the historic facts of our 
national life, the Negro does not expect 
to see these things come about in a day. 
He is willing to labor and to wait. But 
naturally he wants to see some progress, 
and this, though not as he might hope, he 
is glad he doessee. Though a bit ‘‘ possu- 
mistic,”’ he is no pessimist. Notwith- 
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standing he bears many things hard to 
endure, he has an abiding faith in the 
better element of the white American. 
Nor is he troubling himself overmuch 
over rights denied. He is trying to do 
his duty to others, whether they do theirs 
to him or not. He is trying to lift up his 
Own people. He is teaching, preaching, 
getting, becoming. He recognizes in his 
people a peculiar opportunity. Bound 
by the providence of color to the most 
needy people on the continent, he recog- 
nizes his opportunity not unlike that of 
Moses. He has a natural constituency 
of nine millions who cry for help. In 
lifting that burden he will grow strong. 
Many are his sufferings. He suffers 
through the ignorance and degradation of 
his own people and through the prejudice 
and hate of others—without are fightings, 
within are fears. The educated and re- 
fined Negro must wear the yoke made for 
the tough neck of his ox like brother, and 
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in a sense suffers vicariously for his peo- 
ple. Yet on the whole he does it with 
sanity and good cheer. In the darkest 
night of his storm he has not been with- 
out the star of hope. 

Above all, he believes in his people. 
He takes no stock, however, in a great 
past of his race. Races come to their 
zenith but once in their lifetime. If he 
has had a great past he has no future. 
The black is the baby race of the world 
and is yet in its swaddling clothes. The 
glory of antiquity is freely conceded to 
others, and the Saxon is acknowledged 
the monarch of the hour. But he lays 
claim to the future; he has no ancestry, 
but he means to become an ancestor. 
His hope is not in his descent, but in his 
ascent; not in the setting but the rising 
sun. Behind him, as behind all peoples, 
he believes there is the Power not in the 
keeping of man, and his faith in that 
Power is his chief reliance. 


Twelve Vital Questions with Frank Answers TH eiat 


What Rev. Dr. Robert F. Horton Thinks Touching [looted Points in Theology 


On a recent Sunday evening Dr. Horton, the popular preacher at Hampstead, a charming residential suburb of London, made 
clear-cut and definite replies to certain questions which Mr. Robert Blatchford, the editor of the London Clarion, had asked his read- 


ers to put to the religious teachers in their respective localities. 


wealth we take what is printed below. 


1. Do you believe that Christ was God and 
the Son of God, or only a good man? 

I believe, as stated in the opening of the 
fourth gospel, that ‘“‘the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father), 
full of grace and truth.” . 

2. Do you believe that God is a person who 
interferes in human affairs ? 

If by a person you understand that limit 
implied in our individual existence, then it 
would be rash to say that God is a person; 
but if you understand by the term all that 
makes our personality, our conseience, will, 
moral judgment, then God is of that the in- 
finite perfection. Interfering in human af- 
fairs ? Yes, because if he did not, there 
would be no human affiirs in which to inter- 
fere, for “‘in him we live and move and have 
our being,” all things being controlled by the 
person we call God. 

8. Do you believe in direct answer to 
prayer ? 

Yes, for we have instances innumerable and 
proofs absolutely convincing that God does 
answer prayer. 

4. Do you believe that Christ performed 
miracles ? 

Certainly I do. Even Hume, the skeptic 
of the eighteenth century, followed by Hux- 
ley of the nineteenth, pointed out that there 
is no intrinsic difficulty in believing in mira- 
cles—the question is one of evidence; if the 
evidence is strong enough, you are bound to 
believe in it. The grounds of my belief are 
the following: 

(1) The gospel narratives are proved to be 
genuine documents. 

(2) The miracles attributed to Christ are of 
a kind and order never attributed to men by 
supposition and legend. 

(3) Considering the whole nature of Christ 
at the time and since, we are bound to believe 
that such a person had miraculous power, and 
his personal history cannot be explained with- 
out it. 

5. Do you believe in the resurrection of 
the body? 

Professor Myers of Cambridge has written 
a book, the argument of which is to show that 
we, as human personalities, survive death, 
the soul being an entity which assumes, in 


time and space, bodily form. When physical 
death takes place, the entity—the soul—is 
liberated, and forms in the environment in 
which it is another tody. I do noi believe 
that the actual particles laid in the grave will 
be recovered, but that the living personality 
will survive the grave. 

6. Do you believe in hell as a world or 
place of punishment, or only a state of mind ? 

I believe that when physical life ceases, and 
our bodies are cold in death, we shall find our- 
selves still living, but in another atmosphere; 
and that if a man be bad, full of malignant 
passions, selfish, cruel and debauched here, 
when the tie of the body is loosened and his 
spirit is in the world beyond, he will be in 
torment intolerable. 

7. Do you believe inthe trinity ? 

Refer to our Lord’s words, as recorded in 
John 14: 16, 18, 20. Christ spoke seriously 
and simply in one breath about the Father, 
the Spirit and himself, using expressions not 
dividing but uniting the three. In this sense 
and in the experience of living according to 
this faith, I believe in the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, knowing the Son by the Spirit 
and the Father by the Son. 

8. Do you believe in a devil? 

I answer, not in the semi-grotesque, mediz- 
yal devil, in the mythological devil familiar 
throughout the great epic of Milton, but when 
I lock at the language of Christ and his apos- 
tles I find something there spoken of in terms 
vague and terrific—a power inthe world which 
blinds the eyes of men lest the glory of the gos- 
pel should shine into their hearts. . Moral war- 
fare frequently seems to be a personal wrest- 
ling against a personal form. There is quite 
outside ourselves a force stalking through the 
world, likea lion seeking whom he may devour 
—a subtle power, impelling us to incredible 
and degrading deeds, and against this power 
we have to wrestle and fight, as did Pilgrim 
in the immortal dream. 

9. Do you believe the Bible eontains the 
actual words of God, and nothing else? 

Certainly not; the Bible gives us the best 
and fullest knowledge of God which we pos- 
sess, and I feel compelled to believe that holy 
men wrote as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit, and that the Scripture was given by 
the inspiration of God; but besides the words 


ie 


From Dr. Horton’s replies as given in full in the Christian Common- 


of God, the Bible contains the ravings of Rab- 
shakeh, the prayer of Hez>kiah, the words of 
Job’s foolish friends, the dismal pessimism of 
Ecclesiastes, and the glowing optimism of St. 
Paul 

10. Do you believe that man was evolved 
from the lower forms of life, or created as 
related in Genesis ? 

I believe that man was slowly evolved from 
lower forms, and that evolution is even now 
not complete; but I also believe he is being 
evolved into the likeness of the image of God. 
Men as individuals are in all degrees of evolu- 
tion. The image of God is what logicians 
used to call the final cause of map, the goal 
and purpose for which man began his adven- 
turous career. The goal explains the means. 
Man is here with his face towards the goal, 
and the goal is the measure of the stature of 
Christ. Evolution cannot explain causes, 
cannot explain life itself, but must draw on 
a region of truth beyond itself ta explain its 
Own processes. 

11. Do you believe in the fall as related in 

the Bible ? 
. Yes, exactly as related—as an allegory, a 
parable in order to explain the mystery of 
moral and spiritual evil, remembering that 
Adam is but the Hebrew word for man, and 
Eve the Hebrew word for life. The story is 
the pictorial presentation of that alienation 
from God which is the constant experience of 
human life, caused by disobedience. We dis- 
obey and know it, reach out our hands, and 
in strange inflation of our little godless minds 
we set up ourselves, and by self-exaltation 
are ruined because we have left our God. The 
fall is strangely illustrated by the writings of 
atheists. 

12. Do you believe that Christ died to save 
men from hell or from sin? 

Hell and sin are two words for the same 
thing. In the Bible sin and hell are not con- 
trasted, the whole stress being laid on “‘ gin.”’ 
The point is that even here a man may verita- 
bly be in hell. To the victim of vice and 
wickedness, alienated from God, life is a per- 
petual inner torture, and Scripture teaches us 
that unless a man here escapes this condition, 
when the body is released from the spirit and 
the spirit from the body, the spirit finds itself 
in hell, the gehenna of its own fire. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


Albert De Wette, Dunker preacher. and 
farmer, makes plans of marriage for Hilda, 
his sister’s child, and John Bowman, the 
child of a neighbor. As they grow up Hilda 
becomes a light-hearted girl and John a too 
sober and exacting boy. Jack Clitheroe, a 
gay-hearted flirt and ne’er-do-weel, appears on 
the scene, and when Hilda and John Bowman 
quarrel at last teases Hilda into a promise 
that she will marry him if her uncle consents 
—well knowing that her uncle never will con- 
sent. Jack comes to ask for Hilda and a quar- 
rel results in which De Wette threatens Hilda, 
She elopes with Jack and they settle in Chi- 
cago, moving, after her child is born, to a cor- 
ner in Michigan where work is scarce and 
poverty increases. 


CHAPTER VY. DE WETTE’S SEARCH 


The evening of Hilda’s elopement, it 
did not seem strange to Albert De Wette 
that his niece should fail to appear with 
the offer of her customary good-night 
kiss. She had never omitted it before, it 
is true, and the old man vividly remem- 
bered her face as she left him after his 
storm of angry threats. Though his heart 
was sore, he was not yet ready to ac- 
knowledge that he had spoken hastily or 
to seek a reconciliation. In fact, the one 
thing which, for the moment, he dreaded 
most was meeting Hilda. He had sent 
for John Bowman, who would be there 
in the morning. Hehad come to lean on 
John’s strong sense; perhaps if John 
could see Hilda first it would be easier. 
That Hilda had left the house he never 
dreamed. 

After a sleepless night he came down- 
stairs—to miss the morning greeting that 
was as much a matter of course in his 
day’s happiness as the food he ate or 
the pipe he smoked. Then John Bow- 
man came, haggard with the fatigue and 
anxiety of his night journey. 

The old man went upstairs and knocked 


at Hilda’sdoor. Noanswer! Heknocked 
again. No word! 

*Come, come!” he said; ‘I want to 
see you, Hilda,” 

No sound ! 


“Kiathchen !” he cried over the top of 
the stairs, ‘‘ Kathchen, come here!” 

A stout, elderly woman, the cook, 
housekeeper and maid of all work, ap- 
peared, wiping her hands on a broad- 
checked apron, 

“Kathchen, have you seen Hilda this 
morning ?”’ 

“No, indeed. Perhaps she’s gone to 
Netta Zimmerman’s ; she might have run 
down before breakfast.” 

“Open the door !”’ 

Kithchen opened the door, and they 
went in. All was in the perfect order 
which seemed a part of Hilda’s character. 
The bed had not been slept in, and there 
was no sign of use about the room. 

A swift message to the friend of whom 
Kiathchen spoke brought no word of 
Hilda. A search in the village gave only 
terrible confirmation of their fear in the 
news that Jack Clitheroe had also disap- 
peared. Albert De Wette was in an 
agony of dread and self-reproach. He 
sent te the police of Pittsburg and Phil- 
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adelphia, of New York and Chicago, but 
found no trace of the fugitives. 

The old man lost all interest in his 
farm, and soon his preaching became so 
tinged with his sorrows that people began 
to stay away from church. 

Hilda often thought of him with long- 
ing, but he would have gone down on his 
knees, that never yet had bowed except 
to God, to ask her to return. 

Then came a swift change in his affairs 
that for a time took his thoughts from 
grief. Petroleum had been discovered in 
the valley, and the quiet village was soon 
overrun with prospectors and specula- 
tors. The broad fields were dotted with 
derricks. On the wooded slope that made 
a broken foreground for the sunset light, 
huge tanks were built. The pretty stream 
became a muddy ditch. A railway crossed 
the hills and with it came saloons, gam- 
blers and worse. 

De Wette’s native shrewdness, which 
had already served him in good stead in 
farming, awoke to its new opportunities. 
He sold his farm fora great price, studied 
the progress of the industry, bought more 
land and sold again at a huge profit. He 
soon became absorbed in money-making 
and rolled up afortune of a million dollars. 
He had long ceased to preach—he was 
making money too fast to think of that. 

After a time he bought a home in a 
large city and tried to settle down, but 
he found it hard work. There is no game 
so absorbing as the speculator’s game. 
Nothing is so difficult as to stop when 
one is making money. Now he never 
cared to spend, except in little things 
and for the few small luxuries he craved. 
His whole heart was set on the great, 
hard game he played so well. 

The old man’s religion had-always been 
too stern and exclusive, with too much 
thunder of judgment and not enough 
sunshine of love. One night when he 
was reading his Bible he happened—that 
word of chance behind which lack of 
faith conceals the overruling love of God 
—he happened to open the New Testament 
at the twelfth chapter of Luke’s gospel. 

Slowly he followed down the page, his 
lips moving as he read, until he found 
the words: ‘‘ The ground of a certain rich 
man brought forth plentifully: and he 
thought within himself, saying, What 
shall I do, because I have no room where 
to bestow my fruits? And he said, This 
will I do: I will pull down my barns, and 
build greater ; and there will I bestow all 
my fruits and my goods. And I will say 
to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years; take thine ease, 
eat, drink and be merry. But God said 
unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee: then whose 
shall those things be, which thou hast 
provided? Sois he that layeth up treas- 
ure for himself, and is not rich toward 
God.” 

A voice seemed to wake and cry in the 
heart of the stern old preacher: ‘‘Thou 
art the man, Thou hast laid up goods 
for self and loved them. Where is the 
charge I gave thee—the child I trusted 
in thy hands, the child that loved thee?” 


He cried out, ‘‘O, where is my little 
Hilda whom I droveaway?” The thought 
of her childhood came back to him—the 
motherless little one nestling in his lap; 
her childish, trustful, loving ways; her 
first lesson at his knee; the prayers he 
had taught her; the walks by field and 
wood, when she had clung to his hand. 
He remembered how tenderly she had 
nursed him in illness. And that very 
hour she might be in want or sick with 
only strangers at her bedside! His sis- 
ter’s eyes seemed to be looking down 
upon him and he seemed to hear her yoice 
asking him what he had done with her 
child. He fell upon his knees in a great 
throb of feeling and vowed to give his 
days to finding her. Then a great peace 
fell upon him. 

He lost no time in arranging his affairs 
and started off in search of Hilda. He 
advertised in all the great city newspa- 
pers, but Hilda never saw such papers in 
her shanty among the pines. Sometimes 
she had thought of writing, but at first 
she was too proud, and as time passed by 
she became too humble. She had made 
her bed and now she must lieinit. Other 
loves were not for her. She had her chil- 
dren and her husband, and no one who 
asked her love must be ashamed of them. 

Through state after state the old man 
followed the faintest clew. Sometimes 
he thought he had struck the trail, and 
then it was wholly lost again. A man 
once told him that he was pretty sure he 
had seen Hilda ; he remembered the name, 

‘““And she had snapping black eyes, 
hadn’t she?” 

“That’s her,” said the eld man, de- 
lighted. 

“Well, it was some time since, Le’ me 
see, I think it was down in Michigan—in 
Grand Rapids, maybe. At least it was 
somewheres in Michigan.” 

De Wette hurried to Grand Rapids, and 
made it his center of search. At that 
time there were thirty thousand lumber- 
men in the woods, and more thousands in 
the mines, and they seldom stayed long - 
in a place. It was a weary search, but 
still the old man kept up his spirits. He 
found it a comfort merely to be trying, 
and in his heart he never doubted that he 
should succeed. 

He met many emigrants from Pennsyl- 
vania, all bound northward; and, as he 
found small settlements of his own peo- 
ple, he began to preach again. He now 
took great comfort in the parables of the 
lost sheep, the lost coin, and, above all, 
read over and over again the story of the 
prodigal sop. It was the father’s love he 
dwelt upon, a love that always kept a 
place for his lost child. The old Book 
had a new meaning for him, His ser- 
mons were direct and practical and had 
power over his hearers. 

While De Wette searched for his niece, 
he always had an eye to business, Some- 
times it was for himself; sometimes he 
would buy a lot for a struggling 
in a new community, and let the ak 
have it on long time and easy terms, i 
only they would build. 

Nor was it only his own people whom 
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he helped. Sorrow had mellowed and 
changed his heart as much as wide busi- 
ness experience had enlarged his outlook. 
But woe to the man who attempted to 
take in his apparent simplicity | Beneath 
the heavy brows of the seemingly simple 
old man in clothes of country cut, keen 
eyes looked out and read men with an 
amazing power of discernment. 


CHAPTER VI. MEGGIE MCLEAN 


It was in her country days of poverty 
and peace that Hilda made her first ac- 
qjuaintance with Meggie McLean. Jack 
had driven her to the county town one 
day, and as they were returning her 
heart went out to a barefoot girl, whom 
she saw standing wearily upon acorner by 
the wide window of a saloon. She was 
but a slip of a girl and poorly clad; and 
«she was so evidently in distress, that Hilda 
dJaid her hand upon Jack’s arm and said, 

**Stop, Jack, a minute! I want to see 
-~what is the matter.” 

“Matter? I don’t see any matter. I 
‘want to get you home.” 

“Never mind, just stop!’ and recog- 
nizing the tone that husbands learn it is 
good policy to obey, Jack stopped his 
thorse a little beyond the corner, and 
‘Hilda got out and walked back. 

The girl started at a sudden touch, and 
looked up—to be instantly reassured by 
Hilda’s smile and the tone of her voice. 

‘“‘What is the matter, my dear? ”’ 

A shiver ran over the girl’s thin frame. 

it was pride as well as the Jong strain of 
suffering. But another look into Hilda’s 
_ «eyes helped her to find her tongue. 
- Please, ma’am, it’s myfather. He’sa 
‘terror when he’s drunk ; and I can’t keep 
jhim from it. He’s all I have,” she added, 
vwith a faint stir of the pride and care 
-of motherliness strange in one so young, 
“and he’s the best father any one could 
thave. He’s in there now. He’s been 
sober for a month, and I’m afraid he’ll 
get into a fight. 

**He won’t hurt me,” she added, with 
another touch of pride; ‘‘it’s for him I’m 
afraid. He fights like the devil’s own 
-when the drink’s in him and they miscall 
thim,” 

“And how long have you been stand- 
‘ing here?” 

*O, neyer mind!—well, all the after- 
noon. It was morning when he went 
away, and Tom Durfee saw him go in 
there.” 

“How long will it be before he comes 
out?” 

“QO, maybe soon ; I wish I knew! But 
if I’m here he’ll go home quietly when he 
sees me. I don’t dare go in—he’d never 
forgive me. He pretends I don’t know 
anything about it.” 

‘‘Suppose I were to go in and call him 
out.” | 

“O, please, no! It’s the worst place in 
town, and they might—they might do—I 
don’t know what. I can wait; I’m used 
to waiting.” 

But the girl did not have long to wait. 
Hilda had just called Jack, when there 
-was a shout of laughter in the saloon and 
«@ big-boned, sandy-haired man came strut- 
‘ting out, singing, ‘‘A man’s a man for 
a’ that,” with a voice that was cracked, 
‘ut must once have been mellow and 
«strong. 

“That’s him,” cried the girl, and started 
forward, but aided by a push from behind, 
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the tall Scotchman reeled across the side- 
walk and fetched up against a post. 

Hilda was shocked, for he first whirled 
about the post, with his great freckled 
hand grasping its top, and then began to 
anathematize it because it wouldn’t keep 
still—and Sandy McLean’s resources in 
the way of anathema were not to be de- 
spised, 

His daughter ran to take his hand, but 
Sandy was amazingly drunk, and waved 
her off with a gesture that would have 
done credit to a tragic actor. 

“Na, na,” he said in maudlin tones; 
“no petticoat government. Wewon’t go 
home till mornin’—mornin’.” 

The child’s shocked sense of broken 
power and public disgrace held her 
speechless, and gave room for Hilda’s 
pent up indignation. 

“Do you call yourself a man?” she 
cried, ‘‘and can you treat your own child 
so? Where have you been? and what 
have you been doing ?”’ 

It must be confessed that Hilda had 
grown a little hysterical, or she would 
not have ended her reproach so imperi- 
ously. 

The drunken man managed to steady 
himself by the top of the post and leered 
at her. 

‘““Who’mI? and where’vel been? I’m 
Misthur Elshender McAllister McLean, 
and don’t ye forget it. And w’at’m I 
doin’? Blest’f I know. And where’ve 
I been? Well, ma’am, I don’t just re- 
member if it was a funeral or a weddin’ ; 
but, anyhow, I know it was a howling 
success.” 

Then he caught sight of his daughter 
and straightened himself up. ‘‘Marg’et 
McLean,” he cried ina harsh voice, ‘‘ w’at 
are you doin’ here? Where’s your 
mother?” 

The girl threw her fragment of an 
apron over her head and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

By this time Jack had driven up, and 
grasping the situation with a man’s cooler 
knowledge of its limitations and possibili- 
ties, he cried, ‘‘ Here, jump in; I’ll take 
you home.” 

Hilda sprang to the horse’s head, and 
Jack and Meggie pushed and lifted Sandy 
McLean’s inconyeniently tall figure into 
the back of the wagon, where he curled 
up and promptly went to sleep. 

**Where?’”’ asked Hilda, when she had 
helped the girl into the wagon. 

**O, down that way. But how shall I 
ever hold my head up any more? I wish 
we-could go away, away somewhere 
where there ain’t no saloons—out into 
the country. He’s such a good father 
when he can’t get at the drink.” 

There is no hospitality like that of the 
poor to the poor. 

“Ts your house locked up, my dear?” 
she said to Meggie, ‘‘and nothing that 
will be hurt by leaving?” 

“Yes. He’s out of work, and there 
isn’t much to leave.” 

“Then go home,” said Hilda, turning to 
Jack, ‘‘and tomorrow we will think what 
is to be done.” 

Jack thought ruefully of their narrow 
house and poorly furnished larder; but 
he knew better than to try to thwart his 
wife and jogged slowly homeward through 
the quiet night. 

Sandy McLean slept off his liquor on 
the hay in the barn, and Meggie had a 
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heap of hay in a corner of the kitchen. 
Sandy found work in the fields, and, being 
an expert carpenter, built himself a little 
house near by, and Hilda had another 
pupil), almost as ignorant but much more 
inquisitive than her little Jack, in the 
bright girl whom she had stopped to help 
in the village street. 
(To be continued.) 


An Australian Letter 


Opinion is mixed as to the result of the 
Arbitration Laws in New Zealand and in the 
various states of Australia. In New Zealand, 
where experiments in state socialism appear 
to have worked out the best results attained 
in Australasia, murmurs against the act have 
not been wanting. In New South Wales, the 
latest state to adopt an Arbitration Act, it has 
been said that ‘‘for the most part employers 
dislike both the principle and the practice, 
and employees, while professing te be still 
enamored of the principle, clamor for 
amendment in the practice, especially when 
a judgment is given against them.” The 
employees appear to be unanimous that 
lawyers should be excluded from the court. 
The latest proposal comes from the men, 
and is for “‘ various courts for different trades 
or sections of industry.” This opens up the 
prospect of a measure whose complexity 
would be appalling. Labor members in the 
Federal Parliament declare their desire for | 
a compulsory arbitration bill which shall 
apply to the commonwealth; but with the 
differences of opinion about the working out 
of state measures, the prospect before a meas- 
ure for all Australia does not seem encourag- 
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JAPAN IN AUSTRALIA 


Three vessels of the Japanese fleet, under 
command of Rear Admiral Kamimura, paid a 
visit to Australia in June. The authorities 
paid the visitors the attention due to friends 
and allies. A military and naval review was 
held in their honor, and the officers were 
invited to many official and semi-official func- 
tions. The visit seemed to be regarded with 
favor by all classes, which does not harmonize 
with the expressed intention of the Labor 
Party (dominant just now in the common- 
wealth) to exclude Japanese along with all 
other colored people. This is the first visit of 
a Japanese fleet to Australia. The flagship 
Hashidate is the vessel from which Admiral 
Ito directed operations in the naval battle 
whith broke the sea-power of the Chinese 
Empire. During their visit the Japanese 
took part in fencing bouts. A Japanese duel 
between men armed with two-handed swords 
is a thrilling affair. The blows the men deal 
are terrific, and the effect is enhanced by the 
yells with which they accompany them. 


AUSTRALIA AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
PREFERENTIAL TARIFF 


When the Premiers’ Conference met in Lon- 
don it was arranged that the question of a 
preferential tariff in favor of Great Britain 
should be brought before the commonwealth. 
The premier, Sir Edmund Barton, is, how- 
ever, so dubious as to the reception it will 
meet with that he is likely to shelve the mat- 
ter. In that case it will probably be the prin- 
cipal issue at next General Election, which, 
it is generally thought, will take place in De- 
cember. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals have 
put new life into the discussion of the rela- 
tive meritsof free trade and protection, which 
many had begun to look upon as academic 
and tiresome. We A: 


The Manila station of the Presbyterians has 
each year more than doubled its membership. 
It has now four congregations in the city and 


five outside, with many preaching places. It . 


has a new church costing $16,000, 
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The Proposed Tripartite Union 


How Congregationalists, Methodist Protestants and United Brethren May Affiliate 


The work of the joint committee of the 
three denominations has been reported to 
the churches through the newspapers, 
and it is to be hoped that the matter will 
now be brought before every local con- 
gregation for athorough discussion. The 
principal document reported by the com- 
mittee is in the form of a letter intended 
to be read in all the churches, and be made 
the subject of careful discussion in the 
pulpit and in the midweek services. It 
may be inadvisable to take the matter up 
in many of the city churches until the 
people have returned from the summer 
yacations, but it should be kept in mind 
and given an early date in the autumn. 

Readers of The Congregationalist, 
whether pastors or laymen, should cut 
out and preserve the copy of the commit- 
tee’s report which appeared in the issue 
of July 11. It is to be hoped that the 
Pilgrim Press will also keep on hand cop- 
ies of the report in leaflet form, which 
may be secured by churches for distribu- 
tion before the discussion takes place. 


PEOPLE MUST BE INFORMED 


This is a matter of great practical in- 
terest to every Congregationalist, and it 
deserves candid, careful, thorough consid- 
eration. In such a pure democracy as 
that of the Congregational churches the 
decision must rest with the people, and 
they ought to be fully informed respect- 
ing every stage of this proceeding. 

It will be more than two years before 
the first steps can be taken toward the 
organization of that co-operative move- 
ment which the report contemplates. 
The national bodies of the three denomi- 
nations must take the initiative. Of 
these the first to meet is the General 
Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, which assembles in Washington 
next May; the next is our National 
Council at Des Moines, in October, 1904; 
the Conference of the United Brethren 
will not convene until May, 1905 Until 
all these bodies have approved the recom- 
mendations of the joint committee the 
plan submitted cannot be fully carried 
into effect. 


THE NEXT TWO YEARS 


Nevertheless, nearly everything will de- 
pend on what is done during these two 
years. The public sentiment which will 
furnish the motive power of the entire 
movement will be generated during this 
period, if at all. These three denomina- 
tions will not come into a vital unity un- 
less the people of the churches clearly 
perceive that it is a good thing and 
strongly desire it; if they do, nothing can 
hinder it. The first thing to do, there- 
fore, is to bring the whole subject fairly 
before them. There will be many ques- 
tions to ask and some misconceptions to 
clear up, and the entire relation of the 
proposed union to the life of our churches 
and all their interests must be well con- 
sidered. 

One of the difficulties foreseen or as- 
sumed by many of those who have heard 
of the movement is that arising from 
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differences of creed. This difficulty looms 
especially large in the minds of those 
who do not know much about the modern 
churches. ‘How are you going to fix up 
your doctrinal differences ?” is the ques- 
tion which I have been most frequently 
asked. I have just been reading a pre- 
diction that the thing can come to noth- 
ing because the churches will not be able 
to agree upon questions of doctrine. In 
fact this difficulty does not exist. The 
people of these churches are not aware 
of any serious doctrinal differences that 
should keep them apart. The truth 
preached in the pulpits of all of them 
is essentially the same truth. So far as 
heard from, none of them has any sus- 
picion of the soundness of the others. 
There will be varieties of utterances, as 
there ought to be, but none that disturb 
the essential unity of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 


THE REAL DIFFICULTIES 


The only difficulties we shall have to 
deal with will arise from the different 
methods of church organization. Each 
of the ether denominations has been ac- 
cepting some larger measure of central- 
ized authority than Congregationalists 
have known; each of them, to use their 
own term, is more of a ‘‘Connectional- 
ism” than Congregationalism has-ever 
been. The critical question will be, 
how to adjust our freer customs to their 
stronger forms of government. That 
problem seems less serious to me than it 
did at first. 

For ourselves, I think that we may say, 
what so many of our English brethren are 
now saying, that a more compact form 
of union is for many reasons desirable. 
The principle of the fellowship of the 
churches is as fundamental with us as is 
the principle of independency, but it has 
not been so strongly emphasized nor so 
fully worked out. The fellowship of the 
churches is the principle that needs to be 
cleared and asserted anddeveloped. That 
would involve some forms of supervision, 
and some strengthening of organic bonds. 
I think that Congregationalists are ready 
for this. 


LIBERTY WITH UNITY 


On the other side, many things that I 
hear make me believe that each of these 
other denominations is somewhat restive 
under such restraints of its liberty as its 
centralized authority hasinvolved. Many 
of their ministers and members, I am 
sure, would be glad to have the bonds 
somewhat relaxed and to share some good 
part of our Congregational freedom. 
They have evidently been greatly inter- 
ested to find that our liberty consists 
with a good degree of coherency ; that 
we gain by counsel and fellowship much 
of what they have conceived as depend- 
ing on the exercise of authority. An 
open-minded discussion of these matters 
will be useful to us all; and in our en- 
deavors after a living unity we shall all 
be blessed not only in giving but also in 
receiving. 


It is objected to our report that our 
National Council, in the appointment of 
its committee, contemplated federation 
only, and not organic union with other 
denominations. This is, perhaps, largely 
a matter of words. The report of the 
committee provides for nothing more, in 
the first instance, than the federation of 
the three denominations in a “‘ General 
Council of the United Churches.” But 
this federation is not merely for talk, it 
is for work. Probably that was what our 
National Council meant. 

But a federation for work will involve 
some measure of organization. Just what 
forms this shall take will be left to the 
General Council itself. It seems not im- 
possible that three Christian bodies, ear- 
nestly desiring the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace, will find ways of unit- 
ing their forces and simplifying their ma- 
chinery, so that much waste and friction 
shall be avoided, and the efficiency of all 
shall be greatly increased. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee strongly recommend 
that the corresponding missionary and 
educational boards of the three denomi- 
nations get together at once and consider 
how they may co operate. One practical 
plan of cooperation, with respect to 
phases of the work in Porto Rico, is 
already under consideration, I believe, 
between the Mission Board of the United 
Brethren and our American Missionary 
Association. 

It will also be possible by joint meet- 
ings of local conferences, by exchange 
of pulpits, by subscribing for and reading 
one another’s newspapers, and by various 
such methods, to promote the acquaint- 
ance and the Christian friendship which | 
must be the heart of it all if anything 
good is to come out of it. 


TO SERVE ONE ANOTHER THE MAIN 
OBJECT 


I have sometimes wished that the 
numerieal majority of the Congregation- 
alists in this union were a little less pro- 
nounced. Over 650,000 members, stand- 
ing over against the 250,000 United 
Brethren, and the 185,000 Methodist Prot- 
estants, might be supposed to have a pre- 
ponderance not altogether desirable. But 
this is, after a'l, a way of looking at 
things of which, as disciples of Christ, 
we ought before now to have got rid. 
If the main consideration of those who 
are going into this union is what they 
can get out of it for themselves, the 
thing will be done for so soon that every- 
body will wonder what it was begun for. 

A very small infusion of that spirit will 
kill it instantly, There is absolutely no 
use in thinking about it, unless we can re- 
member that we are Christians, and that 
the primal law of the Christian in ever 
relation of life is not how much he can 
get but how much he can give. If this 
what we are trying to do; if our object is 
to serve and help one another, then the 
Congregationalists need not wish that 
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they were fewer, and the others are not 
likely to have any apprehensions because 
of our numerical preponderance. 

I believe that we can greatly serve and 


“Whether she had any theory for it, I 
do not know,’’ wrote Horace Bushnell 
of his mother and her ways with her 
children, ‘‘but it came to pass somehow 
that while she was concerned above all 
things to make her children Christians, 
she undertook little in the way of an 
immediate divine experience, but let her- 
self down, for the most part, upon the 
level of habit, and condescended to stay 
upon matters of habit as being her heav- 
enly alloted field, only keeping visibly an 
upward look of expectation, that what 
she may so prepare in righteous habit 
will be a house builded for the occupancy 
of the Spirit. Her stress was laid thus 
on industry, time, fidelity, reverence, 
neatness, truth, intelligence, prayer. And 
the drill of the house in these was to be 
the hope, in a great degree, of religion.” 


ITS IMPORTANCE IN CHILD TRAINING 


No one needs to be convinced of the 
wisdom ef Dotha Bushnell’s emphasis 
on the mission of habit in the discipline 
of life in the simple virtues, and in fitting 
it for religious use. For life is bound to 
set itself in habits of one sort or another 
and each habit is alike a qualification for 
what lies in the line of its moral relation- 

- ships and a disqualification for all else. 
To prepare a child for the unbiased deci- 
sion of the issues of life by refraining 
from fixing it in habits of thought and 
purpose, which though approved by father 
and mother, yet do involve judgment 
upon the issues to be settled, is deliber- 
ately to choose to give odds to a decision 
in favor of the contrary judgment. Not 
to solidify a child’s ways in industry is to- 
school it in the habit of indolence; to 
slight order is to assure confusion, and 
veracity, untrustworthiness. And all 
these habits of selfishness and unfaith- 
fulness are disqualifications for religion, 
which demands a habit of right will, and 
sees in infidelity of opinion only a fruit 
of the habit of infidelity in the character. 

All this is simple enough. In the 
region of common morality where reli- 
gion meets the daily problems of an 
honest life, we all assign habit a large 
place, and recognize its necessity and 
power. But the same principles reach 
up into what men call the higher reli- 


gious life as well. The habit of veracity. 


toward men is not more a habit than the 
habit of tenderness toward God. And if 
in the realm of righteousness, which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold calls ‘“‘ but a heightened 
conduct,” habit thus plays its part as truly 
as in simple conduct, so also in holiness, 
which Mr. Arnold calls “‘ but a heightened 
righteousness,” may we expect to find it 
at work too. Indeed, holiness is not 
holiness at all, but only a sporadic effort 
thereafter, until it has become a habit, 
that is ‘“‘a mode of action so established 
by us as to be entirely natural, involun- 
tary, instinctive, unconscious and uncon- 
trollable.”’ Holiness is not an occasional 
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help one another and that this mixture 
of blood will give us a stronger stock. I 
believe that these elements can be 
blended in such a way that the life of all 
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of us will be invigorated, that our ideals 
will be enlarged, our sympathies deep- 
ened and our working power greatly in- 
creased. 


The Habit of Hbliness 


By Robert E. Speer 


victorious resolution of the will to do 
right. Neither is it the placid triumph 
over all struggle and the extirpation of 
all that is imperfect and weak. It is the 
love of righteousness grown into a pas- 
sion, refusing to accept defeat or defect 
of effort toward ideals, and touched with 
piercing love of the God of holiness and 
right, plus the tender apprehension and 
inward vital acceptance of Jesus. Holi- 
ness is more than the mere purpose of 
right behavior. It is this kindled into 
light and heat by living contact with God 
in Christ. 


SOMETHING MORE THAN AN IMPULSE 


Such holiness must itself become the 
habit of our life. Not a few are willing 
to rise at intervals into the consciousness 
of Christ, and to behold as in his pres- 
ence, and to be for the moment inter- 
penetrated with his power. But their 
holiness is occasional, not habitual ; and 
is therefore not holiness at all, but only 
holy impulse. When St. Paul, however, 
declares, ‘‘To me to live is Christ,’’ or, 
“T live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me,” he is describing an ideal of experi- 
ence, whether he had himself yet real- 
ized it or not, which is holiness grained 
into habit, and thus become effective and 
real. 

And not only is holiness itself only 
real when it is habit, but the other hab- 
its of a righteous life are only safe when 
bound on to the habit of holiness as their 
root and sanction and security. ‘‘The 
grand first thing, or chief concern for 
us,” as Bushnell said, ‘‘is to be simply 
Christed all through, filled in every 
faculty and member with his Christly 
manifestation, in that manner to be so 
interwoven with him as to cross fibre, 
and feel throughout the quickening con- 
tact of his personality ; and then every- 
thing in us, no matter what, will be made 
the most of, because the corresponding 
Christly talent will be playing divinely 
with it, and charging it with power from 
himself.” And it is not only the efii- 
ciency of talents and acts which thus 
pours out from holiness, but in this alone 
is to be found the efficiency of common 
habit, too. Unless our habits of honesty, 
temperance, unselfishness and purity de- 
rive from and ever return to the habit 
of a holy will in the heart yearning 
Christwards, we cannot trust them. 

“*To do Thy will the habit of my heart”’ 
—that is the secret and source of all right- 
eous habit. ‘‘ Whosoever is begotten of 
God,” says John, “‘doeth no sin because 
his seed abideth in him.” The new life 
of holiness is not a divine resolution 
wrought supernaturally by the God who 
acts thus once in men and then with- 
draws. It is the development of a divine 
principle abiding within, the unfolding 
of a permanent habit of holiness incon- 
sistent with sin and warring against sin, 
until at last the good work of God begun 


within is perfected, and sin destroyed on 
the threshold of the new and infinite life 
from which it is debarred. 


HUXLEY’S THEORY 


Good habit is a good thing even un- 
rooted in holiness; but divorced from 
holiness it wants three things—a stand- 
ard for correction, the will to suspect it- 
self and even retest itself by its standard, 
and the power to rise from defeat and 
never rest until it attains. High purpose 
excluding holiness accomplished all it 
could in the invigorating and inspiring 
life of Huxley. Where could a better 
statement of it be found than in Huxley’s 
lecture at the South London Working 
Men’s College, on A Liberal Education: 
“That man I think has had a liberal edu- 
cation, who has been so trained in youth 
that his body is the ready servant of his 
will and does with ease and pleasure all 
the work that as a mechanism it is capa- 
ble of; whose intellect is a clear, cold 
logic engine, with all its parts of equal 
strength and in smooth working order; 
ready like a steam engine to be turned to 
any kind of work, and spin the gossamers 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind ; 
whose mind is stored with a knowledge 
of the great and fundamental truths of 
nature and of the love of her operations ; 
one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life 
and fire, but whose passions are trained 
to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of 
nature or of art, to hate all vileness and 
to respect others as himself.” 


HUXLEY’S PERSONAL EXCESSES 


Yet beside this quotation, in his Life 
and Letters, are statements like this from 
Sir Joseph Hooker. ‘That he subse- 
quently carried the use of tobacco to ex- 
cess is, I think, unquestionable. I re- 
peatedly remonstrated with him, at last I 
think (by backing his medical advisers), 
with effect ;’’ and this humorous letter 
from Huxley himself to Professor Rolle- 
stone, ‘‘ Nothing but gross and disgusting 
intemperance, Sir, was the cause of all 
my evil. And now that I have been a 
teetotaler for nine months and have cut 
down my food supply to about half of 
what I used to eat, the enemy is beaten ;”’ 
and this serious statement, which he 
never dreamed was a confession, to Mr. 
E. D. Collings: “The circumstances of 
my life have led me to experience all 
sorts of conditions in regard to alcohol, 
from total abstinence to nearly the other 
end of the scale, and my clear conviction 
is the less the better, though I by no 
means feel called upon to forego the com- 
forting and cheering effect of a little. 
But for no conceivable consideration 
would I use it to whip up a tired or slug- 
gish brain. Indeed for me there is no 
working time so good as between break- 
fast and lunch, when there is not a trace 
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of alcohol in my composition.” Itis not 
necessary to comment further on these 
quotations than to point out the naive 
unconsciousness of what instantly strikes 
a man who challenges his habits by the 
standards of a holy life. 

So challenged there was defect enough 
in Oliver Cromwell, but the quality in 
him which Milton so admired and praised 
in The Second Defense of the People of 
England is the quality which is here set 
forth as essential, the quality of a right 
submission of his habits to Christ. Thus 
it came that “‘ he was a soldier disciplined 
to perfection in the knowledge of him- 
self. He had either extinguished or by 
habit had learned to subdue, the whole 
host of vain hopes, fears and passions 
which infest the soul. He first acquired 
the government of himself, and over him- 
self acquired the most signal victories; so 
that on the first day he took the field 
against the external enemy, he was a vet- 
eran in arms, consummately practiced in 
the toils and exigencies of war.”’ Theat- 
tempt to acquire the habit of holiness 
had directed him into habits of discipline 
and integrity in the entire field of his life. 


THE ONLY SAFE ROAD 


Whether in speech or in conduct, opin- 
ion of truth or judgment of men, in moral 
life or taste or disposition, in temper or 
service, our habits need the tuition of 
holiness and its restraint. There is no 
sure road to invariable right opinions, 
acts and words save the road of habit. 
No man can be sure of thinking, acting 
and speaking right at any one time who 
is not in the habit of doing it at all times, 
and the only way to attain the habit is 
not to err in the act. To acquire the 
habit of temperance, for example, the 
man must never in one act venture to 
excess. To acquire the habit of veracity, 
he. must never in one word depart from 
the truth. But who can attain in this 
way? Itisnotthe only way. The habit 
of holiness can be created in us by super- 
hatural donation. By one wrench God 
is able and willing to reverse the cur- 
rents of a man’s life. He will not abolish 
edueation or leap over the whole process 
of development, but he will alter the 
governing principle of our life for us 
when it needs altering, and set us thus 
in the way of possessing the habit of holi- 
ness. And if our governing principle is 
already corrected to conform to his pur- 
pose for life, he will foster our taste for 
holiness into habit, and empower thus 
our life in all common moralities by bath- 
ing it in the uncommon spiritual strength 
of holiness inwrought into habit and thus 
become character. 


Bishop Tucker of Uganda denies that there 
has been any ebb of the tide of Christian life 
among his people. The opening of the rail- 
way from the coast has brought them in touch 
with the outer world. “The way they are 
meeting the new influences,” he writes, ‘' sur- 
prises me and fills me with thankfalness. 
There has been no falling off in the number of 
candidates for baptism and confirmation. 
The income of the Church has made a great 
leap forward and teachers are not more back- 
ward in offering for service than in days gone 
by.” So far from the current being from the 
Protestants to the Roman Catholics, the ex- 
act opposite is the case, “I hear of large 
numbers coming over to us, not to escape eccle- 
siastical censura, but to relieve themselves of 
an unbearable tyranny.” 
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The Revival of Emerson 


By John Cotton 


THE CONCORD AND BOSTON LOVE FEAST 


For the past three weeks Concord, Mass., 
has been entertaining a choice company of 
visitors, attracted thither by the program of 
the Emerson Memorial School arranged for 
by the Free Religious Asscciation of America. 
Under the same auspices lectures have been 
given each evening in Huntington Hall, Bos- 
ton; and not a few ardent Emersonians have 
made it their business to hear the lectures in 
both places. Concord has been the true 
sanctuary, however, for here are to be found 


the accessories of devotion, the philosopher’s * 


haunts and his old home, the aroma of tra- 
dition, and some townspeople who lovingly 
remember Emerson as neighbor and man. 

The promoters of the enterprise ought to 
feel rewarded, for the attendance has been 
good, many having come from Canada and 
the far West to share in the intellectual 
bounties of the occasion. The audiences 
have been made up mostly of women, a fact 
which may be taken as supporting Emerson’s 
saying that illuminati are more commonly 
found among women than among men. 

The program announced a broad considera- 
tion of Emerson’s life and influence. If there 
is any phase of his career or any aspect of 
his contribution that was not dwelt upon, the 
omission wa3 surely not intentional. Could 
any one reasonably ask for a survey more 
comprehensive than one that treated of Emer- 
son as philosopher, poet, prophet, nature- 
lover, democrat, individualist, puritan, hu- 
morist, woman’s suffragist and anti-imperi- 
alist ? 

The Free Religious Association lived up to 
its name sufficiently to invite two Orthodox 
clergymen to take part in the commemoration. 
One of these was Rey. C. E. Jefferson, D. D., 
of New York city, whose subject was Emer- 
son and Carlyle. He drew attention to the 
fact that in the published correspondence of 
these two “giants fallen in love with each 
other” we have the most reliable and im- 
portant sources for a study of their person- 
alities. Each reveals himself and his re- 
flection of the other so that we get four valu- 
able portraits. The contrasts between Emer- 
son and Carlyle are of the more superficial 
sort, while the likenesses are spiritual, and 


sufficient to account for the friendship that ~ 


stood the shocks of fifty years. By felicitous 
choice and skillful weaving of the material, 
Mr. Jefferson made his audience see the fine 
quality of the communion held by these 
friends. They respected and loved each 
other, but there was no capitulation, nor did 
either hesitate to express adverse opinions. 
Emerson could suggest to Carlyle that his 
style was “gothically efflorescent,” while 
Carlyle could complain that Emerson’s writ- 
ing was too ‘‘aurora borealis-like.” 

Mr. Jefferson delighted his listeners, and no 
wonder, for he so happily combines the zest of 
the bookman with the zeal of a spiritual 
teacher. In closing he drew attention to the 
fact that neither Carlyle nor Emerson was a 
trustworthy guide to the end of the road, 
“Neither one of them understood the Chris- 
tian religion, or was able to do justice to the 
Christian Church. On the highest heights 
both of these geniuses lost their way in the 
mists.” 

Another lecture of outstanding interest was 
that by Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson of Con- 
cord, who spoke of his father’s religion. 
Rich in biographical detail, it was yet some- 
what disappointing to those who hoped for 
clear indications of Emerson’s acceptance of 
the Christian revelation. It was explained 
that, in refusing to attach personality to the 
thought of God, Emerson’s motive was that 
he thought too much of God and not too little. 
Calvinism, despite its hideous machinery, held 
his respect, and the old Book always had its 


charm for him. “If he seldom 

churcb, it was because he found that the 
church, as it then was, was seldom helpful to 
him and was occupied with the very things he 
had left behind. Nature was his shrine,” 

An afternoon was devoted to memories of 
Emerson and for this meeting the school occu- 
pied the Hillside Chapel, made famous as the 
home of the Coneord School of Philosophy. 
Mrs. Ednah Dean Cheney and others who had 
known Emerson intimately paid affectionate 
tributes to his memory and recalled the good 
old “‘ transcendental days.” The meeting was 
followed by a reception tendered by Mrs. 
Daniel Lothrop at ‘* Wayside,” the old Haw- 
thorne home. 

It was probably not imagined by those who 
arranged for the commemoration that any- 
thing of importance would be added to the 
body of opinion respecting the Concord seer, 
or that the echoes of these deliberations woulé 
be heard around the world. Perhaps a love 
feast is more seasonable than a critical dis- 
cussion. Does not Schiller complain, ‘We 
have the critic everywhere, the lover no- 
where” ? And so the lecturers haye ad- 
dressed themselves to devotees who might 
burn incense to their hearts’ content. 

A pleasant feature of the proceedings was 
the chance given for free discussion after the 
morning lectures. Among the velunteer speak- 
ers was Rey. C. A. Dinsmore of South Boston, 
who gently insisted on Dante’s claim to reeog— 
nition as apoet. Rev. C. F. Carter of Lexing- 
ton spoke of the religious spirit with which 
Emerson’s writings are imbued, and defined 
the religious man as a first-hand reporter of 
God. A local rector rather awkwardly ven- 
tured the assertion that Emerson was not a 
Christian, with an effect easy to be imagined, 
considering the personnel of the assembly. 

In passing it may be permissible to say that. 
to a man not thoroughly conversant with ec— 
clesiastical life in eastern Massachusetts it 
appears to the last degree curious that Uni- 
tarians should so assume the air of propri- 
etorship respecting a man who for the first 
twenty-five years of his public life was, in 
Unitarian eyes, a theological suspect, and 
whose constituency in the last twenty-five 
years has been so wide that the Unitarian 
portion of it, though of high quality, is neyer— 
theless a meager quantity. 

Of course the open meeting has its risks, 
and it was inevitable that the parochial should 
get confused with the universal and that some 
who took part should indulge in silly exagger- 
ation. Emerson was put above Shakespeare: 
asa poet. One ardent brother expressed his 
conviction that Emerson was the greatest. 
being, with one exception, that ever came to- 
this planet, a judgment that may be construed 
as a generous concession to orthodoxy. Said 
Carlyle to Emerson after Coleridge’s death, 
“They are delivering orations about him and 
emitting other kinds of froth, ut mos est. 
What hurt can it do?” 

But the Memorial School has done service in. 
drawing renewed attention to a great name. 
Many of us will have more distinct impres- 
sions of the winsome character and the essen- 
tially religious spirit of Emerson. 
has once more been placed on the fact that his 
greatest monument is in the reconstructed: 
thought of thousands. He is an inspirer, not 
an infallible oracle. His individualism, which 
amounts to philosophical anarchism, has had 
to make way for a better social consclousness, 
He stands a great apostle of idealism, caring 
for the substance more than for the symbol; 
and as Matthew Arnold has once and for all 
expressed it, Emerson is “the friend and the 


alder of those who would live in the Spirit.” o> 
att Sheet. ae a 


Musio, once admitted to the sou), becomes a- 
sort of spiritand never dies.—Bulwer. 
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On a House Boat in Kashmir 


The Vale of Kashmir may well lay 
claim to be, if not ‘“‘the earthly para- 
dise,” at least an earthly paradise. A 
valley eighty-four miles long, of varying 
width, but averaging perhaps twenty-two 
miles, abundantly watered by the River 
Jhelum, with its connecting tributaries 
and lakes; on all sides lofty mountains, 
impenetrable except for the passes which 
to the north permit a laborious journey 
into Ladakh and Tibet, or to the south 
an easier access into northern India. 
These snow-clad peaks, 10,000, 16,000 and 
even 26,000 feet high, are a glorious set- 
ting for the prolific verdure of the Vale, 
itself at an altitude of nearly 6,000 feet, 
yielding richest returns to the husband- 
man. All sorts of temperate zone prod- 
ucts can be grown here to advantage and 
some semitropical ones as well. The 
forests are magnificent and varied, for 
almost every climate is provided by the 
well-watered plain and the sur- 
rounding mountain sides. The | 
sportsman finds fish and game 
abundant, mountain climbing 
and exploring are unexcelled ; 
interesting architectural re- 
mains of early, Buddhism, in 
some respects unique, are scat- 
tered here and there about the 
valley. 

Still more interesting and 
appealing strongly to the im- 
agination are the gardens of 
the Mogul emperors, where 
they retreated with their fa- 
yorite queens from the scorch- 
ing heats of India and amid 
flowers and trees, within sound 
of fountains and rippling 
streams, in the cool shadow of 
the marble arches and dainty 
tiled-roofed pavilions, forgot 
their strenuous life of con- 
quest and rapine, while each 
day was a dream of cool breezes 
and soft music and words of 
love. It mattered not that all 
this reposeful beauty was 
wrung out of the very life 
blood of the native Kashmiris. 


By William F. Whittemore 


The latter were used to oppression. For 
centuries one master or another had de- 
manded the unpaid labor of a nation of 
slaves in all except name, 

Thanks to English intervention all this 
is changed. Slowly a better order of 
things is replacing the old serfdom, the 
present Maharaja has fairly advanced 
ideas and he is closely supervised and 
“advised” on all questions of importance 
by the British Resident. This servitude 
of generations has left its mark upon the 
people ; they are like children, irresponsi- 
ble, thoughtless, without ambition—to- 
tally lacking in Anglo-Saxon backbone. 
This is not to be wondered at in view of 
the past; and with the new opportunity 
may be remedied in the future, for the 
Kashmiris have many good traits. They 
can be industrious if they will, and 
among them are clever and artistic 
workmen. 


My Tonga—en route Rawal Pindi to Srinagar, Chenar tree in background 


The aversion of the Maharaja to for- 
eign influences, leading him to prohibit 
within his domain the owning of land 
and building of houses by foreigners, was 
the occasion for the House Boat on the 
Jhelum, The English people of the Pun- 
jab could not forego the Vale of Kashmir 
as a refuge during the heated term. 
They were not allowed to build houses, 
but they could launch boats, and soon 
this charming river life was in full swing. 
Every sort of craft is utilized from the 
native mat-roofed Dungah, to the elab- 
orate boat which rivals in expensive 
luxuriousnes$ anything one would see 
on the English Thames. 

If you want a month of unalloyed pleas- 
ure, go to Srinagar, the capital of Kash- 
mir, and live in your own house boat. 
Cockburn’s agency will make all neces- 
sary arrangements; write to them well 
in advance and you will find everything 

ready for you on your arrival, 

your floating house moored to 
the river-bank, furnished and 
provisioned, the necessary sery- 
ants in attendance. And right 
glad will you be to drop into 
the quiet comfort of a home 

after the exciting ride of 200 

miles through the mountains 

by the Murree route. Before 

a fire on the hearth, with a 

savory dinner in preparation 

in the kitchen boat alongside, 
it is hard to realize that you 
are indeed in the land you have 
dreamed about and that you 

-can settle yourself with mat- 
ter-of-fact comfort in the midst 
of so much that is strange and 
romantic. 

As you watch the play of the 
firelight and become increas- 
ingly conscious of your appetite 
for the dinner in prospect, you 

, review with satisfaction the 
wild ride in your two-wheeled 
\ tonga, with its relays of gallop- 
| ing horses up from Rawal Pindi, 
the great northern cantonment 
town where the railroad is left, 
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My house boat “* Psyche” 


to Murree at an elevation of 7.300 feet. 
From there you had your first view of the 
Himalayas, rivaling the clouds in height 
and seeming in the distance quite as un- 
substantial. From Murree you went 
down again 5,000 feet to the river Jhelum, 
then following the river by a marvelous 
road, sometimes cut out of the face of the 
precipice, now up, now down, but grad- 
ually ascending until the valley at an 
altitude of more than 5,000 feet is reached. 
The last thirty miles is on the level floor 
of the Vale, the road planted thickly on 
both sides with towering poplars, all aglow 
in the early November days with rusty 
gold. 

The route is a great highway from 
Kashmir and even Tibet, and the life 
is fascinating. Long strings of grumb- 
ling camels stretch along the road with 
their attendants. The whole family is 
always in evidence, men and women 
sharing the labors of guiding the train, 
and usually the baby is securely tied to 
the top of the camel’s towering Joad. 
Every description of cart is seen heavily 
loaded and the pedestrians struggling 
under strange burdens. Beggars some- 
times appear, the lama or Hindu priest 
more frequently. Itis an ever changing 
panorama in the midst of the grandest 
and wildest scenery. Towering cliffs are 
above, torrents at the foot of yawning 
chasms below, glorious forests. At in- 
tervals of seven to fourteen miles are 
dak bungalows—rest houses—where at 
fixed charges you find a comfortable 
room with bedstead (you carry your own 
bedding) and food—the kansoman or but- 
ler in charge being prepared to furnish 
meals for travelers, These rest houses 
are established and maintained at gov- 
ernment expense, and are to be found 
all over India and Ceylon. They vary 
greatly in the character of the accommo- 
dations furnished. Some are primitive in 
the extreme, supplying no food, prac- 
tically a shelter only; others are well- 
appointed inns, and in some of the na 
tive states, as Hyderabad and Gwalior 
the Maharajas support magnificent club- 
houses for the entertainment of their 
foreign guests. Strangers properly intro- 
duced can avail themselves of the privi- 
leges of these houses, sometimes paying 
usual hotel prices, sometimes being en- 
tertained free of all charge. 

The end of our long drive is Srinagar, 
with its population of over 100,000; one 
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of the dirtiest cities of the world and one 
of the most picturesque. The river 
Jhelum dividing it inte two somewhat 
unequal portions, with the numerous 
canals reaching from it through the city 
to the Dal lakes, are the great arteries 


ens 


My old boatman 


of life. Eight picturesque bridges span 
the Jhelum and its banks are crowded 
with wooden structures, four or five 
stories in height, and seemingly in every 
stage of picturesque dilapidation. The 
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canals are not fragrant, especially when 
the water is low. One never tires of 
watching the boat life. Many a family 
has its only home, even in the cold 
winter months, in the mat-covered dun- 
gah. Men and women are equally ex- 
pert in the management of the heart- 
shaped paddle ; through the canal comes 
the farmer with his heavily loaded boat, 
grass perhaps, or vegetables ; down the 
river float the larger crafts carrying fire- 
wood, a costly luxury. 

The glittering state barge with its forty 
oarsmen darts swiftly up the river; then 
comes the wedding procession, boats gayly 
decorated, full of musicians and dancing 
girls and a holiday crowd of merrymakers, 
all in honor of the little boy groom who 
goes thus to meet his bride. Or, perhaps 
it is the peasant’s boat which attracts 
your attention, a young woman in the 
bows paddling with wonderful grace and 
expertness ; her face almost classic in its 
beauty of line, for many of the Kashmiri 
women are really beauties of the Greek 
type. 

How will your days be spent? In your 
little boat with its two or three men to 
paddle, you will thread the canals, watch 
the never-ending panorama of water life, 
visit the mosques and Hindu temples, 
the former usually of wood, quaintly 
carved and reminding one of similar 
architecture in Norway. You will go to 
the Dal lakes behind the city, nestling 
under the protecting hills. There are 
the famous Mogul gardens, one of them 
Nasim Bagh, marked only by its magnifi- 
cent grove of Chenar trees; the other 
two, still almost perfect, with marble 
terraces and pavilions, and elaborate sys- 
tems of fountains and water-ways. You 
have taken your tiffin basket along. 
Your boy builds a fire and soon has an 
appetizing meal ready, for romance rather 
whets the appetite; whether it be the 
Shalimar gardens, ‘‘abode of love,” or 
the beautiful Nishat Bagh ‘“‘garden of 
gladness,” you eat and dream and are 
content. At several other points in the 
Vale similar gardens may be found, the 
locality always one of great natural 
beauty, the presence of abundant water 
being the first requisite, The charm of 
architecture and carefully-planted groves 
and gardens have been added with an 
unerring taste and judgment. Jehengir, 
the old Mogul tyrant of the seventeenth ~ 
century, and his lovely queen Nurmahal, 


Sahib, Buy? 
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were responsible for most of these beau- 
tiful retreats. 

The Chenar, introduced from Persia 
by Mohammedan conquerors, is indeed a 
royal tree, growing to great size and com- 
bining in itself the sturdy strength and 
power of the oak, the mass and some- 
thing of the gracefulness of the elm, and 
the leaf (enlarged) and foliage of the ma- 
ple. itis the glory of the Vale and may 
fairly dispute pre-eminence with the 
superb evergreens of the mountain sides. 
The Chenar wherever it grows is the 
property of the Maharaja and no one 
may cut, or even trim it, except by royal 
order. 

One’s house boat need not always be 
stationary at Srinagar. With a crew of 
eight boatmen to tow or pole, as the case 
may require, the trip up the river to Is- 
lamabad, fifty miles, may be made. Here 
is Martand, the great temple ruin, so 
Greek in its appearance that you almost 
imagine yourself upon Grecian soil as you 
study it. These ruined temples of Kash- 
mir are the puzzle of the archzologist, but 
always the delight of the seeker after the 
picturesque. Your floating house, if you 
will, can invade famous fishing grounds, 
or float upon lakes where ducks may be 
shot by the score from your front door. 

You will enjoy the social life of the 
Vale. There are delightful English 
people and some Americans whose per- 
manent homes are in the ‘Happy Val- 
ley.”’ Others are coming and going sea- 
son by season, you will see them at Srina- 
gar in the spring and perhaps again in the 
fall. For two or three of the summer 
months, when the valley is hot and sul- 
try, every one seeks the higher altitudes, 
Gumarg, possibly, or even.the snow 
passes, if one is a climber. But most of 
all you will enjoy the charming circle of 
Christian workers connected with the 
Church Missionary Society of England. 
A large hospital, splendidly housed and 
finely equipped, in charge of the able sur- 
geons, the brothers Neve, the great 
schools organized by Rev. C. E. Tyn- 
dale-Biscoe, with their thousand pupils 
or more, as well as other branches of 

_Christian work well and successfully 
managed, testify to the ability of this de- 
voted band of young workers. Thesenior 
Dr. Neve is a famous mountain climber 
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and has written charmingly on Kashmir, 
besides editing the best handbook for 
travelers. Tyndale-Biscoe, a Cambridge 
man, has introduced English public school 
metheds into his great high school, much 
to the consternation of the ease-loving 
Brahmins. He teaches them to row, to 
play football and cricket; many of them 
become expert swimmers, and strangest 
of all, by force of his own enthusiasm, he 


interests them in all these things. Lucky 
the house boat resident, who by proper 
introduction, finds admission into this 
circle of cultivated Christian workers. 
Every one is interested in the practical 
details of housekeeping. How did you 
do it? Well, first there was my Tamil 
“boy,” Peter, a competent cook, butler 
and general factotum, with a good knowl- 
edge of English and sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the various languages and di- 
alects of India to enable him to make 
his way everywhere, as he did with me 
for ten months through the length and 
breadth of India. Wonderfully useful 
and clever is a good Indian servant. He 
anticipates your wishes, cooks a course 
dinner out of materials amazingly meager, 
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and almost without fuel, and he serves 
it with the dignity of a judge. He sleeps 
from preference on the floor at your 
chamber door and is ready for every 
emergency. Then there is the Cook, 
who has an assistant ; and there are two 
Boatmen, who live in the kitchen boat 
where the cooking is done. The head 
boatman has his family along, a bright- 
faced little woman, with her pretty baby. 


Rewer Jhelum 


Besides these is the Bhistie, who brings 
the water from the town hydrants, for 
Srinagar has an excellent water sup- 
ply straight from the mountain lakes. 
The Sweeper, whose name indicates his 
duties, completes the force. A consid- 
erable staff, to be sure, but the salary 
list does not foot up to a large amount. 
You are paying your cook, who is sup- 
posed to be “‘skilled labor,” five dollars 
a month, and the rest in proportion. 
Your total expenses, boat hire, table and 
living, including everything that you 
need, do not exceed four or five dollars 
per day, and upon that a family of two 
or three can live very comfortably. 
Chickens and ducks are eight or ten 
cents each; eggs eight cents a dozen; 


Market scene 
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and the best of fruits and vegetables 
at proportionate prices. A fairly-made 
homespun suit, with hat to match, costs 
only four dollars. It is well that you can 
economize in some directions, for the 
curio dealers and traders make good the 
average. You will not resist them, and 
the endless bargaining, with the seem- 
ingly reasonable ‘‘last’’ price, in the end 
depletes your pocketbook in spite of your- 
self. 

If you offer them but a straw’s weight 
of encouragement every sort of article, 
silver, papier macht, embroideries, old 
brass, shawls, draperies, rugs, leather 
goods, all will be spread out in your 
own boat till your rooms are a veritable 
museum. Good-natured traders they are 
and sometimes you will pick up a bargain. 
The chances are, however, you will dis- 
cover before you are through with them 
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that they are experienced and shrewd. 
If you are bent upon making purchases— 
and who can resist—find out from some 
of the residents who among them is reli- 
able and who is not; then devote hours 
to bargaining, perhaps days. Time is no 
object to them, neither should it be to 
you in this land of the lotus-eater. 

This article, already too long, must 
close without detailed allusion to the 
people of the Vale. A strange mixture 
they are—Hindus, Mohammedans, Bud- 
dhists from Tibet. The native Kash- 
miri, as has already been said, is almost 
achild. My boat crew at Islamabad one 
and all burst into tears and loud lamenta- 
tions when I informed them that my 
return journey would be postponed for 
two days and that I wanted them to wait 
on half pay. They were homesick and 
preferred the long, unpaid walk back to 
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their native village, to the prolonged ab-’ 
sence, even if well paid. Poor fellows!’ 
I pitied them and let them go; They had 

earned by hard work, under unfavorable » 
conditions, sometimes waist-deep in the’ 
ice-cold water, twenty-five cents for three . 
days’ labor; eight cents per day is the 
regular wage. After all you cannot ex- 
pect much enterprise and enthusiasm on 
eight cents aday. And perhaps in Kash-— 
mir, as elsewhere, you can make your: 
pleasuring all the keener by seeking to 
do something for those less fortunate 

than yourself. At least yon can give to 
those whose lives are devoted to that effort. 
your earnest sympathy and co-operation. 

This is the privilege of the Christian 

traveler in mission lands. His inter- 

course with mission workers is of great 

value to himself, and may be a real help 

and encouragement to them, 


1 August 193 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Poems by Henley 


{ William E. Henley, English poet, critic and 
editor, died July 12. Himself an invalid, he 
was the prophet of the strenuous and stoical 
in life. He will be remembered by his verse, 
some of which is of high quality and charm, 
and by his contribution to the critical move- 
ment of the age.—EnpITors. | 


The surges gushed and sounded, 
The blue was the blue of June, 

And low above the brightening east 
Floated a shred of moon, 


The woods were black and solemn, 
The night winds large and free, 

And in your thought a blessing seemed 
To fall on land and sea. 


The nightingale has a lyre of gold, 
The lark’s is a clarion call, 

And the blackbird plays but a boxwood flute, 
But I love him best of all. 


For his song is all of the joy of life, 
And we in the mad spring weather, 

We two have listened till he sang 
Our hearts and lips together. 


What is to come we know not. But we know 
That what has been was good—was good to 
show, 
Better to hide, and best of all to bear. 
We are the masters of the days that were. 
We have lived, we have loved, we have suffered 
+.» @ven 80, 


Shall we not take the ebb who had the flow? 
Life was our friend. Now, if it be our foe— 
Dear, though it spoil and break us !—need we 
care 
What is to come? 


Let the great winds their worst and wildest 
blow, 
Or the gold weather round us mellow slow: 
We have fulfilled ourselves, and we can dare 
And we can conquer, though we may not share 
In the rich quiet of the afterglow 
What is to come, 


Letters and calls of 
condolence are the 
most difficult and delicate of all matters 
of social intercourse. They cannot be 
anything else but painful. Few of us 
can really expect to bring comfort and 
peace to our friend sitting under the 
shadow of a great sorrow. The most we 
can hope is to express our affection and 
to refrain from touching the aching 
wounds with rough fingers, The art of 
sympathizing is largely a negative one 
as far as words go. It does not matter 
so much what we say as what we leave 
unsaid. And right here is the place for 
one definite warning to be given to 
thoughtless persons. Do not dwell upon 
the last days of the one who has gone. 
Do not ask the: chief mourner for all 
the sad particulars of the illness and 
death. In telling, the bereaved wife 
or mother lives them over in her im- 
agination and, instead of showing our 
sympathy and interest, we are laying 
upon her further anguish. Think what 
it means to see many inquiring callers 
and to go over and over the distressing 
story many times a day! If it is neces- 
sary to know particulars one may apply 
to some relative or friend of the family. 


A Species of Torture 


Death is always terrible and especially 
if it has come in any abnormal way, as by 
an accident or surgical operation, itis a 
species of acute torture to ask for a re- 
hearsal of details either by word or letter. 


Many a housekeeper laments 
over the unusual plague of 
mosquitoes which marks the 
present summer and spoils the pleasure 
of living out of doors, without dreaming 
that her own carelessness may be in part 
to blame. For the breeding place of the 
pests is not only in salt marshes and stag- 
nant pools, but in any place of shallow, 
still water. The rain barrel under her 
Own spout is just the home the mosquito 
mother likes and the mosquito babies 
thrive in, if shaded and undisturbed. The 
dump at the bottom of the garden, where 
worn-out tins and kettles hold a little 
water after rain, the hole in the barnyard 
—in fact, any place where water stands 
in hot weather will afford a breeding 
ground for these destroyers of tranquillity 
and songsters of the night. Some of our 
good people invite the visits of the pest 
by too abundant shade, which keeps the 
house damp and dark and shuts off the 
breeze that scatters them. Public in- 
terest may do much to lessen the plague 
by proper drainage and the use of oil on 
the remaining breeding places, but let the 
individual do his—and often this means 
her—part by making a tour of the prem- 
ises to ascertain whether there are tenants 
who not only pay no rent but levy a tax 
of bloed upon their landlords. 


Unsuspected 
Tenants 


The Stuff of the Republic 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS 


She did not look heroic. She came 
rather breathlessly into the car and hur- 
ried nervously to the center to secure the 


turning of a seat before it would be too _ 


late to find two together vacant. After 
her trudged and toddled three little boys, 
while the fourth she dragged along by the 
hand. Her tickets, securely fastened in 
a prominent place that they might give 
her no further concern, betrayed that she 
was going to Oklahoma, but now she was 
in North Dakota. 

An opportunity to do a kindness in the 
way of furnishing temporary amusement 
to two of the little boys brought out her 
story. 

Yes, she had always lived in North 
Dakota; her folks had lived there, too, 
but they emigrated from New York ; they 
had been rangers. Her oldest—and she 
looked with a glance of maternal pride at 
a nine-years’ old midget who seemed not 
an inch taller than seyen—had been herd- 
ing cattle since last June and had earned 
fifteen dollars a month. His father had 
gone ahead to reconnoitre. It was partly 
on account of Jimmy she was moving; 
the cowboys took delight in teaching the 
little cowboys to swear, and sometimes 
gave them whisky to drink just to see 
how queer they would act. She was go- 
ing to bring her boys up to be good men, 
and somehow—she didn’t know how— 
they were going to be educated, too. 

Yes, it was dreadfully lonesome to go 


away from one’s folks—and here a little 
choke came into the voice—but you must: 
think about the future of the boys. 

To catch this early Monday morning: 
train she had had to start Sunday evening,. 
but only just a Jittle ways. She had! 
hoped to find a steamboat or a “‘ kerosene-- 
boat”’ to take them across the Missouri,, 
but they could get only a common row- 
boat, which was partly full of water, and 
it was a pouring rain. They all got 
drenched and covered with mud, and it 
was a long walk, more than a mile, to her 
aunt’s, where she spent the night. 

Yes, the babies were tired, but that was 
nothing to the mud. You ought to have 
seen their clean, brown linen suits! She 
put them to bed at once; but it was Sun- 
day, and neither she nor her aunt would 
think of washing on Sunday, and yet 
those children’s suits must be washed, 
and her own wool dress, too. She 
couldn’t go on a journey looking so. 
When the children were asleep, they 
waited till after the clock struck twelve, 
and it took her till six o’clock Mondayr 
morning to dry and iron those five suits.. 
O, no, she didn’t liedown atall. Yes, she 
was a little tired; but the children ha@ 
slept, for which she was so glad. It 
would be only three nights and four days 
more before she could reach the end of 
her journey, and then— 

“Who is it, baby dear, that you’re 
going to see?” 

“Papa! Papa! Papa!” with a seraphic 
smile, gurgled the baby, and ‘Papal 
Papa!’’ echoed the three older boys. 

‘*He has been gone since February, you 
see,” said the mother, apologetically. 

“No,” she went on, ‘‘I couldn’t take » 
sleeper; the children are so small they 
can lie down in the seats, taking turns. 
I am sorry their clothes are getting a lit— 
tle rumpled already, but I have a fresh 
dress for baby when we get to Kansas 
City.” 

I had reached my station, and with a 
hearty ‘‘Godspeed” went on my way. 
thinking of that Sunday night—no, I bee 
her pardon—that early Monday morning’s= 
washing. And she didn’t look like a de— 
scendant of Jonathan Edwards, either! 


The Household Aid Company 


A new experiment in solving the question of 
labor in the household is to be inaugurated im 
Boston, Aug. 3. A group of ladies including: 
the members of the Domestic Science Commit— 
tee of the Woman’s Education Asscciatiom 
have secured a house at 88 Charles Street,, 
where twenty Aids (the name selected for help— 
ers in all forms of labor in the household) will 
receive training for two months. Here they 
will make their home, and after the course is 
finished will go and come to their daily work 
as in any other business. Candidates for ad- 
mission must be at least seventeen years of 
age, with the equivalent of a grammar schook. 
education and, as far as possible, one year of 
high school work. 

The enterprise seems to offer exceptional 
advantages to women who must be self-sup— 
porting. For they are to receive the training: 
not only free of expense but with some in- 
come during the time, as is the case with 
nurses intraining. At the end of this course 
they will be graded according to skill and 
previous experience, and will receive salaries 
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averaging from five to fifteen dollars a week, 
which will be guaranteed to them by the com- 
pany. They are to be given a chance to rise, 
for they will be regraded every three months. 

It will seem a bit strange to the home maker 
to apply to such a company for her help and 
to pay for it by the hour. The introduction 
of labor from outside will necessitate a recon- 
struction of household arrangements which 
in many cases may not be practicable. But 
when possible it will be found satisfactory to 
have a carefully instructed aid, more or less 
skilled as one may desire or be willing to pay 
for, and trained in methods of economy and 
rapid work. Oue may even have the visiting 
housekeeper, who will take orders for market- 
ing, keep the accounts and superintend any 
special work of the house, such as the spring 
cleaning, opening and closing the house for 
the summer season, etc. If the item of rent 
is considered, the prices per hour will seem 
reasonable. 

Here is a proposed schedule: 


HOUSEHOLD AIDS: 


Five grades,from ..... $ .08 to $ .25 
Cooks: 

Four grades,from .... . 25 to .76 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGERS: 

Five grades,from ..... .385 to 1,00 
SEAMSTRESSES: 

TWO MTGGER, oc ie > ah els 15 and .20 
DRESSMAKERS: 

TWO RTRICE, «6 2 tb ote .35 and .50 
MILLINEBS: 

Two grades, . . « 2 « .50 and 1.00 
SHOPPERS: 

Two gragdes,. . 0 «4s 4% 25 and .50 


UPHOLSTRESSES AND DESIGNERS: 
Four grades,from ..... .25 to 1.00 
The superintendent, Miss Ellen A. Hunt- 
ington of Hartford, comes to her task with 
an unusual educational equipment. She 
graduated at Pratt Institute, took the course 
and later was an instructor at the School of 
Housekeeping in Boston, and now has taken 
her B. A. degree at Lilinois University, where 
she specialized two years in Home Economics. 
Every woman who has wrestled with the 
domestic service problem will watch with 
interest the outcome of this experiment, which 
attempts to meet the objections to household 
labor by putting it on a par with other indus- 
trial labor. Among the prominent women 
back of the enterprise are Mrs. Henry M. 
Whitney, chairman of the advisory board, 
Mrs, Margaret Deland, Mrs. Arthur Gilman, 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Mrs. Frederic Cun- 
ninghaw, Jr., and Mrs. Lewis Kennedy Morse. 


A Girl’s Best Quality 


“What do you think is the most attract- 
ive quality a girl can have?” some one 
asked me recently. 

““Wholesomeness,”’ answered I, 

“Nonsense. You mean unselfishness, 
or thoughtfulness, or truthfulness, or 
some high-sounding moral quality. Whole- 
someness is a common everyday virtue. 
It sounds as if you were going to recom- 
mend girls to be clean.” 

“Perhaps cleanliness is a part of what 
I mean. But wholesomeness includes a 
great deal more. The very word ex- 
presses something of the idea. Whole- 
someness. Something that is whole, sound 
all through. A wholesome girl would 
be one healthy and sound all through 
in heart, in mind, and in body.”—Zva 
Lovett, in The Making of a Girl. 


He climbed up the candlestick, 
The little mousey brown, 
To steal and eat tallow, 
And be couldo’t get down. 
He called for his grandma, 
But his grandma was tn town, 
Se he doubled up into a wheel, 
And rolled himself down. 
—Chinese Nursery Rhyme. 


The boy who does not study Is not nearly so 
serious a problem as the boy who does not 
play. 
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Closet and Altar 


IN VACATION TIME 


He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures: He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul. 


These old, eternal hills of Thine, 
What mighty cheer they breathe! 
What fullness of delight divine 
Thy solemn stars bequeath ! 
When cheer and strength my soul doth lack, 
Thy glory makes me whole: 
Amidst Thy summer I win back 
The summer of my soul. 
—T. H. Gill. 


Take the matter of amusement, which 
is a means of restoring elasticity and 
vigor to one’s fatigued powers. Men 
may therein also have fellowship with 
Christ.— William Miller. 


Did you ever think of this, that the 
gospel of Jesus has dignified our play? 
. I do not speak of the elevation of 
amusements, though it is true that wher- 
ever Christ is king, a breath of heaven 
sweeps through our holiday. I mean 
that in the gospel view of man there 
is such compass, there is such wisdom, 
there is such compassion, that the ele- 
ment of play comes to its own again.— 
G. H. Morrison. 


But remember, if the enjoyments which 
you permit yourselves are such, that the 
thought of passing time and coming 
eternity, presents itself as an intrusive 
thought; . . . if you become secularized, 
excited, and artificial; if there\is left 
behind a craving for excitement which 
can only be slaked by more and more 
intense excitement: then it is at your 
own peril that you say, All is left open 
to me, and permitted.—F. W. Robertson. 


When we go apart for a while from the 
stress of life’s competitions, ie may be 
well for us to take the opportunity to re- 
adjust our sense of values and reconsider 
our ambitions. So a ship, arrived in 
port and resting for a time, sends its 
chronometers to be tested and readjusts 
its compasses before another voyage. 


By land and sea I traveled wide; 
My thought the earth could span ; 

And wearily I turned and cried, 
“O little world of;man!” 


I wandered by a greenwood’s side 
The distance of a rod; 
My eyes were opened, and I cried, 
“O mighty world of God!” 
—F. W. Bourdillon. 


O God, who hast supported «s in 
work, be with us also in our times of 
rest and pleasure. Let us not wish to 
go where we cannot desire Thy pres- 
ence with us, nor to do what we know 
Thou canst not approve, nor to hear 
that which offends a ainst Thy law 
of purity and truth. Make rest effec- 
tual for better work hereafter and 

ive us in our quiet and unhurried 

ours more intimate communion with 
Thy Holy Spirit. Lord Jesus apr 
go with us where we go and hel 
to be witnesses for Thee. “ 
our spirits by Thy word and let our 
cheer abound. And Thine shall be 
the praise for strength to work and 
opportunities of rest. Amen. 


1 August 1008 ; 
Tangles 


(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.} 


53. RIDDLE % * 
Ears have I but do not hear, 
Though dressed in finest silk ; . 
Before I reach maturity 
I fill myself with milk. 


The butcher often claims my aid 
When sales are running slow. 
While others ride in carriages, 
On foot I always go. 
E. H. Prar. 


54. HIDDEN COLLEGES 


“Here I am, her studious brother, sitting in 
the bow doing my duty and letting Wesley 
and Rob row now,” said Will. “I am so 
early, a leader. Don’t dart! Mouth sh 
Before taking the trip on to Berlin, Rob ate 
some popcorn Ella gave him. By the black- 
smith’s tufts of grass sat an Indian and his 
equaw, who livetwo milesaway. 4. L. 0. 


55. CHARADE 

All people, who wish to be wise, 

Should faithfully ON E over TWO; 
Or, perhaps, they will learn with surprise 

That their knowledge won’t carry them through, 
When tempted to stray from the right, 

And our tempers we cannot control, 
We may gain a position more bright, 

If we take the advice of our WHOLE. 

8s. A. W. 


56. ANAGRAM 


Victims of insanity often possess a strength 
that is almost superhuman, and a subtle 
cleverness that is acuteness itself. It is, 
therefore, extremely difficult to detect thieves 
who are mentally deranged. 

A veteran police officer says: “I POT 
CALM SNEAK thieves with ease, for I am 
perfectly familiar with all their resorts, and 
know just what to expect from them. Usu- 
ally their PALMS TAKE COIN which they 
SLAM IN A POCKET, and the expenditure 
of it often leads to their arrest and convic- 
tion. 

“There is a class, however, that causes us 
no little trouble. Thieves of this type are 
always well educated, and belong to wealthy 
families. They pilfer, not from necessity, but 
because they have an uncontrollable desire to 
steal. IAM NO SKEPTICAL man to doubt 
the existence of such a malady. I know of 
one case where A SON KEPT CLAIM fer 
several years that his MA NIPS A LOCKET 
very beautifully; and another case in which 
a MAN STOLE A PICK every time the op- 
portunity presented itself. A man suffering 
from this disease is NOT LIKE A SCAMP 
of the ordinary variety, for he will often steal 
articles that are absolutely worthless,” 

L’ALLEGRO. 


57. CURTAILMENT 


The PRIMAL played important part 
In causing Rome to fall; 

His strength and courage, not his art, 
Were factors far from small. 


He TWO his name for ruin by 
His wanton wreckage then ; 
And“ ONEs and vandals” often try — 
Our patience now, 'mongst men. $e) 


ANSWERS 
48. Th. 


49. Depravation, deprivation. 

50. Respect, specter. 

51. Lance, lace; spear, spar; tired, tled; flend, 
find; paint, pant; pedal, peal. Removed letters— 
Nereld. 

52, Farewell, Horn, Good Hope, Charles and 
Henry, Prince of Wales, Lookout, Wrath, 

Race, May, Fear, Clear, Sable, Oc Sable, Cod. 


Recent solutions are + are acknowledged from: 8, ar 
N. H., 44, 45, 46; L.0. A, Brockton, Masa., 44, 48, 
AT; F. M.C., Providence, R. L., 44, 46, 47. 
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Who Cares 


Who cares what borders on Japan? 
Who wants the rule of three? 
The sun is shining in the sky 
And birds sing on the tree. 


Who cares for height of mountain-top 
Just when a kite can fly 

Above the highest clouds that float ? 
I’m sure it is not I! 


And if “ten men can dig a well,” 
Now who would give a pin 

To know how many days each one 
Would take to dig it in? 


If Chinese people upside down 
Must walk—what matter, pray ? 
Or live on ra‘s, and lie awake 
All night and sleep all day ? 


If James and John have three pounds six— 
Whatever that may be— 

In cents and dollars, I am sure 
Is nothing much to me! 


If any boy or girl alive 
Cares for such things as these, 
Let them come in, and we’ll go out, 
And thank you—if you please! 
—Harriet F. Blodgett. 


Jack—the Tame Woodchuck 


A TRUE STORY 
BY REV. GEORGE H. WOODWARD 


Down ina hole underground, on a bed 
of soft, dry leaves, a baby woodchuck was 
waiting for his mother to return and give 
him something to eat. He did not know 
that she was caught in a cruel steel trap, 
set in the edge of a corn patch overheed. 
He only knew that he was hungry, and 
wanted his mother. 

Finally, when he could stand it no 
longer, he began to crawl along in the 
underground passage, toward that round 
spot of light which made his eyes wink 
and blink as he looked at it. 

And so it was that Harry’s father found 
him a few hours later—a little panting, 
furry ball by the roadside. Now Harry 
was an only child and anything curious 
must be taken home to him so the little 
woodchuck felt himself seized by two 
great hands and carried to a new, strange 
place. 

The next thing he knew something was 
poking around his nose, and it smelled like 
—milk! You see, Harry and his mother 
were trying to feed the little stranger 
with some milk in a spoon; and as that 
was what he wanted, he forgot his fears 
and began chewing and sucking the end 
of the spoon with all his might. Whenhe 
had eaten enough they put him into a 
nice, soft nest in a bird cage, and he went 
to sleep feeling that the world was a nice 


place to live in, evenif he could not find 


his mother. 

And this was how it happened that 
“Jack,” as they called him, became a 
member of the family. 

As Jack grew larger, he left the cage 
and made his home on the floor with the 
kitten, and the two soon became great 
friends. They would eat together out of 
the same dish ; but Jack acted more like 
a little pig than a woodchuck, for he had 
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a great appetite, and would often try to 
push the kitten away. Once when Har- 
ry’s mother was feeding them she took 
Jack in her hands and held him away 
while the kitten was eating. At this he 
squirmed and squealed and finally became 
so furious that he ‘“‘chucked” his teeth 
together, as woodchucks do only when 
they become very, very angry. As soon 
as she put him down he let out his spite 
on the kitten, flying at her and chasing 
her about the room. 

Jack was very playful; he would romp 
with the kitten, chewing her ears and 
pulling her tail. When finally the kitten 
became tired of it, she would escape him 
by jumping on to the window sill. 

While the family were eating, Jack 
would sit up on his hind legs by Harry’s 
chair, and hold out his paws—which 
looked like little hands—in front of him. 
When Harry gave him a piece of cake 
he would hold it and eat it just as you 
have seen a squirrel sitting up and gnaw- 
ing an acorn. 

As Jack grew larger, he was allowed 
to run out of doors and feed on clover. 
He would whine and scratch to be let 
out, but on his way would always stop 
in the doorway and, sitting up straight, 
wou'd look all around for stray dogs. 
If all was well, he would scamper out 
into the grass and go to feeding; but he 
would stop every few minutes and stand 
up and look around for danger. If he 
saw a dog or a team coming he would 
run for the door and cry to get in. 

At night Jack slept with Harry. The 
bed was a little low one, and Jack soon 
learned to climb into it. He usually went 
to bed first, and whenever it came his 
bedtime, off he would march to Harry’s 
chamber. He had very decided notions 
as to his right to his own side of the bed, 
andif Harry crowded him he would squeal 
and protest. One night Harry rolled on 
to him in his sleep, and Jack at once lost 
his temper at having his rights ignored in 
this way, and flew at Harry under the 
bedclothes, squealing and nipping with 
his teeth. This was the only time he 
ever tried to bite. 

Early in September, just before the 
first breath of frost was in the air, Jack 
selected a spot in the side of a bank near 
the house and began digging his hole. 
As soon as breakfast was over, off he 
would march to his work. First he 
would dig the dirt up with his fore paws, 
then pull it back under him, and then 
kick it out of the hole with his hind feet. 
He would then turn around and put his 
breast and fore paws against the dirt and 
pushitawayfromthehole. This Harry’s 
father called “‘ putting the road machine 
on.”’ And finally Jack would pack down 
the heap of dirt with his nose. Not very 
far from where they lived was a factory, 
and its whistle blew every noon, Jack 
had learned that dinner always followed 
the sound of that whistle, and as soon as 
he heard it he would stop work on his 
hole and start for the house. It was 
almost human the way he would drop his 
work and start on the run when the 
whistle blew. 

For two weeks and a half Jack worked 
steadily until the hole was finished. 
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Then another half-week was spent carry- 
ing mouthfuls of dry leaves into it. And 
now they noticed that he seemed dull and 
stupid, as if he were half asleep. One 
Sunday morning he stayed only half an 
hour at his hole; then came to the house 
and crawled under the kitchen stove. 
For hours he lay there, until Harry’s 
father carried him back and set him down 
before his hole—and in he went. 

That night Harry anxiously waited for 
Jack’s return, but his father only laughed 
and wrote something on the calendar 
abovethe mantel. Jack had gone to sleep 
for the winter. 

The frost came and whitened the grass 
each morning. The leaves turned gold 
and brown, and the cold winds tore them 
from the trees. The snow came, first in 
little sputters, thea it covered the ground, 
then it piled up in deep drifts before the 
winter winds. Harry would often stand 
at the window and look down toward the 
bank where Jack had dug his hole, and 
think of him buried under the snow and 
ice. 

And so the winter wore away, until the 
snow melted, and the streams broke loose, 
and the fields began to show their green. 

Finally on Fast Day, just 200 days from 
the time Jack had gone into his hole, 
Harry came rushing into the house, cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Father! here’s a woodchuck! I be- 
lieve it’s Jack!”’ 

And sure enough it was Jack—but so 
thin and poor and starved that they never 
would have known him; yet there was no 
mistaking the way he ran to the pantry 
doorand asked for something toeat. But 
when they fed him he would eat a spoon- 
ful only at a time, and it was many days 
before his old appetite came back again. 
It seemed like a resurrection, Harry’s 
mother said, to see Jack again. 

So Jack took up the thread of his life 
that he had dropped many months before. 
To be sure, he found that his old play- 
mate, the kitten, had grown up into 
a dignified old cat while he had been 
asleep ; but the rest of the world was the 
same. 

The spring slowly turned into summer, 
when one day Jack was missing. They 
called, ‘‘ Jack! Jack!’’ but no Jack came 
running to the door at their call. As the 
days went by and no Jack appeared, 
Harry’s tears flowed freely for his play- 
mate, and even his mother would wipe. 
her eyes with her apron when Jack’s 
name was mentioned, 

It was nearly a year later before one of 
their neighbors had the heart to tell them 
how Jack had lost his way in the tall. 
grass one day and wandered into a strange 
dooryard; how he had knocked, in his 
way, at the door, and when it was opened 
dared not go in, for the place was strange 
to him. While he hesitated—before they 
could save him—the dog pounced upon 
him. Poor Jack! . 

Since then, Harry has grown to be a 
man. But do you wonder that Harry’s 
mother cannot bear to have any one killa 
woodchuck; and that when Fast Day 
comes each April, she always thinks of 
the woodchucks, thin and gaunt and 
starved, dragging themselves out of their 
holes into the spring sunlight ? 
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The Ethics 


By Rev. A. 


There will always be fighting as long 
as there are wrongs to be righted and 
men with consciences. It were better to 
kill boys than to kill the fighting instinct 
in them, if that could be done. If war- 
riors and wars and images drawn from 
fighting were taken out of the Bible it 
would be an emasculated book, And this 
is as true of the New Testament as of 
the Old, even allowing for our Lord’s 
teaching of non-resistance when forcible 
resistance against civil powers arrayed 
against Christianity would have been 
hopeless. The right training of youth 
consists not in teaching them to avoid 
conflict, but in helping them to under- 
stand against whom, on what principles, 
by what means and for what ends war- 
fare is to be waged. Nor will their strug- 
gles be alone called for against internal 
and spiritual foes. They will have to 
fight evil men, sometimes intrenched in 
wickedness, and even those who are con- 
vinced that justice as well as power is on 
their side. 

The story of David and Goliath still 
fascinates boys; and it shows full-grown 
men, no less, on what grounds they ought 
to fight and why they may expect to win. 
It has in it the elements that reveal the 
soldier, the drill and deliberation, the fear 
and the resolve, the crisis and the cour- 
age to meet it which make the hero, We 
find in it: 

i. The dangers of fighting. No strug- 
gle develops manhood unless it calls into 
action all that one has in him. The Phi- 
listine giant was a mighty foe. He be- 
longed to an army which often had put 
the Israelites to flight, and he was the 
greatest champion they had produced. 
“Give me a man,” he cried, “that we 
may fight together,” and there was nota 
soldier in Saul’s army who could compare 
with him in strength and stature, who 
could wear such armor as his or wield 
such weapons. Saul himself, head and 
shoulders above his people, as well as all 
Israel, was dismayed. 

The time when the hero is desperately 
meeded is when all the people, even the 
bravest, are greatly afraid. Against such 
va background the fight is fairly measured. 
"The statues of such men adorn our 
jparks and city squares and public build- 
jings. We thank God for them. They 
stand to witness to each succeeding gener- 
sation of boys that they must be prepared 
to defend their country and the rights of 
man; and that peace with honor can be 
thad only when it can be conquered, 

2, The reasons for fighting. The mind 
of the shepherd boy was clear as to his 
duty to fight. First, the Philistine was 
easting reproach on the God of Israel 
fv. 45, margin] and defying her army. 
Next, not to fight meant to let his family 
and his country fall into the hands of 
eruel oppressors. No one else was ready 
to defend them. Saul and all Israel were 
dismayed and greatly afraid. Third, he 
knew how to fight. He had tested his 
muscles by seizing a lion by the beard, 
who had caught a lamb of the flock, and 
thad smote him and killed him. Fourth, 
the trusted in Jehovah, who had delivered 


* International Sanday School Lesson for Aug. 9, 
Wext, 1 Sam. 17; 1—15: 7. David and Gollath. 
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him out of the paw of the lion and bear, 
and he was not afraid. He did not boast 
of his own strength or skill, but he knew 
what he could do, and he knew what God 
could do through him. 

When one fights it should be because he 
has to; because he is prepared to fight; 
because he is defending right and justice ; 
because he has some responsibility for 
protecting the defenseless, and because 
his enemy is doing mischief. Under such 
conditions, if he has a manly spirit, he 
will trust in the God of righteousness, 
and without fear or faltering go in and 
win, 

8. The rewards of victory. There was 
a keen sense of joy in conquering a dan- 
gerous, boasting, insulting foe. The big 
Philistine in his helmet of brass and coat 
of mail shook his spear like a weayer’s 
beam at David and disdained and cursed 
him. It must have been with a thrill 
of exultation that the boy saw the stone 
that leaped from his sling crash through 
the helmet and bury itself in the head of 
Goliath. Then he rejoiced as he smote 
off the head of his fallen foe to see the 
enemies of his country fleeing in dismay. 
He glorified Jehovah, who had given him 
strength to sling the stone and had made 
sure its aim. I think David must have 
thought of that day in the vale of Elah 
when as an old warrior he sang: 

Blessed be Jehovah my rock, 
Who teacheth my hands to war 
And my fingers to fight. 

Then David had other rewards for that 
victory: the promise of the king’s daugh- 
ter as his wife, the friendship of Jona- 
than, a place at the royal court, a high 
office in the army and the praise of all 
his countrywomen. Fighting for the 
right tests a man’s fitness to lead and 
rule. So General Grant fought his way 
from the place of a humble farmer to the 
supreme office of the nation, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by his splendid campaign 
to free Cuba from the oppression of Spain 
found the road to the White House, 

Thomas Hughes’s counsel to boys about 
fighting was not long ago printed in The 
Congregationalist; it is so pertinent to 
this lesson that I cannot better close 
these comments than’ by repeating it: 
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As to fighting, keep out of it if you car, 
by all means. When the time comes, if it ever 
should, that you have to say “ Yes,” or “ No” 
to a challenge to fight, say “ No” if you can— 
only take care you make it clear to yourself 
why you say “‘No.” It’s a proof of the high- 
est courage, if done from true Christian mo- _ 
tives. It’s quite right and justifiable, if done 
from a simple aversion to physical pain and 
danger. But don’t say “‘No,” because you 
fear a licking, and say or think it’s because 
you fear God, for that’s neither Christian for 
honest. And if you do fight, fight in out; and 
don’t give in while you can stand and see. 


A Notable Ministry for 
Southern Minnesota 


This pastorate is just being brought to a close by 
the resignation of Rev. J. F. Taintor of Rochester 
in the midst of its seventeenth year. For length of 
service this is one of three or four in the state. But 
it has been notable not simply for its length, but 
for its quiet strength and dignity and the simple 
and forceful way in which Congregationalism has 
been commended by it to the whole commonwealth. 

Mr. Taintor has made a large plaee for himself 
by his straightforward fearlessness and unchal- 
lenged integrity. His frank manliness has com- 
mended him to the men of his community, and made 
his influence in the civic life rich and deep. His 
work has been substantial and hence eminently 
enduring. 

In the Winona Conference, and beyond, he has 
been a recognized leader, because of the compre- 
hensive and common sense nature of his judgment. 
Those who have known him best have felt that he 
was a man to lean on and tie to. He has kept the 
elements of Congregationalism—independence and 
fellowship—in their true poise both in his own 
church and in the state; and has helped in count- 
less ways to give it such an honorable place and 
vital power in the life of the people that ministers 
and churches should long remember him with grat- 
itude. Yet he has done it so quietly that few will 
ever know the depth of his work. Few men of the 
denomination could be more generally and deeply 
missed. : 

Mr. Taintor is still in the full vigor of his powers, 
and his best work is undoubtedly before him. 

L. L. W. 


We are glad to announce that, contrary to a mis- 
statement which crept into our last issue, the Wake- 
field church is not pastorless. Rey. A. P, Dayis 
continues his service there. The church will soon 
celebrate its release from debt, the last payments on 
its house of worship, costing $94,000, haying been 
recently made, 
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The Congregational Churches Wheel into Line with the Denominational Societies in the United States 


‘July days are not as oppressive here, where 
the trades blow, as in the Eastern Mainland, 
0 that a summer anniversary is robbed of its 
terrors. Still, the lateness of the date (June 
28—July 5) of the meeting of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association served to keep some 
away. They missed a rare treat. 

An American attending for the first time a 
meeting of this territorial association, ana- 
Iegue of our Congregational state organiza- 
tions, realizes with tremendous force the im- 
perial character of our republic. Here the 
Anglo Saxon is the rara avis, outnumbered 
many times by the sturdy Hawaiian, the alert 


By Rev. DorEMus SCUDDER 


nimble interpreters keeping all informed of 
the gocd things which moved to frequent 
laughter and applause. The feast culminated 
the same evening at the convention of the 
Hawaiian C. E. Union, when the young peo- 
ple from all over the islands gave their re- 
sponses in Bible verses, quaint Hawaiian mu- 
sic, stirring Portuguese song, tonic Chinese 
recitation and Japanese pledge of faithful 
service for the King. 

Throughout the week the Japanese pastors 
and evangelists have conducted a special con- 
ference on the peculiar problems involved in 
the work among their countrymen, the largest 


son of Japan, the placid Chinaman and even 
by the industrious Portuguese. Congrega- 
tionalism thrives amid all elements of Ha- 
-~waii’s mixed population. 

The temporary structure of the Kauma- 
kapili Church, which was recently awarded 
$50,000 by the United States Government as 
damages for its stately edifice consumed by 
' fire in plague times, housed the association 
‘and proved a comfortable meeting place. The 
sessions were mostly devoted to business 
questions and the deliberations were carried 
on in the language of the Kanaka, Sec. O. P. 
Emerson and Rey. O. H. QGulick acting 
‘as ready interpreters in both English and 
Hawaiian. ; 

A feature of the week was the ovation ten- 
dered to Rev. Henry H. Parker, on the com- 
pletion of forty years in the pastorate of the 
historic Kawaiahao Church, whose edifice of 
coral stone is one of Honolulu’s most striking 
lJandmarks. This celebration, sprung as a 
surprise upon the yenerable pastor, who is the 
son of ene of the early missionaries and an 
orator of rare power both in the English and 
Hawaiian tongues, was a spontaneous demon- 
stration of esteem and affection on the part 
of the members of his flock. A gold watch 
pearing the letters of his name in the place of 
figures on the dial plate was presented as a 
souvenir of the unique occasion. 

Thursday, July 2, was the gala day of the 
meeting. At the morning session in Kauma- 
kapili Church and afternoon in the foreign 
Union Church, where supper was served by 
the Ladies’ Board, the fountains of oratory 
-were let loose by speakers of five languages, 
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and most important department of Christian 
enterprise in this territory, forty-three per 
cent. of whose inhabitants are citizens of 
Japan. Conditions are deplorable among 
these people, freed from home restraints and 
exposed to unusual temptations. But the lit- 
tle band of workers is resolute and full of en- 
thusiasm. Already there is one self-support- 
ing Congregational Japanese church in Hono- 
lulu, and before many years it should have 
half a dozen comrades. 

Some years ago the Hawaiian Association 
affiliated itself to American Congregational- 
ism by voting to report to the National Coun- 
cil, but at this meeting it was felt that this 
should be supplemented by a still further step. 
The board of the association, known popu- 
larly as the Hawaiian Board, has for years 
both maintained home missionary work and 
supported foreign missions among the Micro- 
nesian Islands. Now its representatives in 
Micronesia are about to be withdrawn and 
therefore it is felt by these churches, product 
of foreign missionary enterprise, that they 
should ask the American Board to do their 
world-wide work, while the Hawaiian Board 
is to restrict its energies to the home field as 
auxiliary to the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Consequently the following 
action was taken amid the best of feeling: 


Whereas, the history of these Hawaiian 
Islands must ever be indissolubly connected 
with the work of the Amerigan Board, whose 
missionaries brought hither the blessings of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ and laid the people 
of cur churches under lasting obligations, and 

Whereas, this association by annually re- 


porting to the secretary of the National 
Council is affiliated to the Congregational 
churches of the United States, while in virtue 
of its participation in the International Coun- 
cil, whose kindly reception of its delegates 
will ever remain a delightful memory, it is 
in full fellowship with world-wide Congrega- 
tionalism. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Hawaiian Evangelical 
Association, in annual meeting assembled in 
Honolulu this second day of July, A. D. 1903, 
do hereby consummate the affiliation so hap- 
pily instituted 

First, by recommending to the churches of 
this territory to make annual contributions 
so far as possible to the national benevolent 
societies of the denomination ; 

Second, by formally adopting the American 
Board as the channel through which to obey 
the command of Jesus to preach the gospel 
to every creature and by earnestly requesting 
every one of our churches to make a yearly 
offering to its treasury; and 

Third, by recommending to the board of this 
association to become affiliated as an auxiliary 
to the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety with a view to becoming a factor in its 
support if ever returning prosperity should 
find the board blessed with surplus funds. 


This territory has now swung completely 
into line with the great army of Congregation- 
alists, and as the years roll on it is to be hoped 
that by direct payments to the treasury of the 
American Board the debt of gratitude for the 
noble work done in these islands by its mis- 
sionaries may be slowly repaid so far as 
money can doit. Meanwhile the other socie- 
ties will in tim6é be added to the list of church 
benevolences here and Hawaii will rise to its 
full privilege as a factor in the national work 
of our common order. 

Honolulu, July 4, 1903. 


The Gospel’s Variety 


His gospel was to be presented to the 
thoughtful and the cultured, but some 
day you pick up a volume of University 
Sermons, say, and because you miss your 
own theological catch-words on every 
page, you close the book with a sneer. 
“A’m. Dry stuff, no gospel, no Holy 
Ghost.”” Who are you? Who gave you 
the right to judge another man’s servant? 
How do you know the effect this re- 
strained under-statement, suggesting 
rather than asserting, may have on a 
type of mind which your fuller and 
warmer steaming words would repel? 
Refute whatever errors you find, but 
whatever concerns souls should be seri- 
ous in your eyes, even error itself, and 
your only weapons should be those of 
justice and love. But the gospel has to 
be preached to all classes, to men of no 
thought, no knowledge of books, no re- 
finement of taste, speaking a coarse, un- 
lovely dialect of the king’s English. 
Well, there is a warm welcome for such 
in the house of Jesus, and here is a man 
who can preach in their tongue. He puts 
the gospel facts and truths in startling 
figures of speech. He speaks much of 
blood and very often of fire, and you 
sneer at him. You label him narrow, 
coarse, what not? Well, but if men’s 
lives have been transfigured on that 
mountain; if from this earthen vessel 
sin-parched lips have drunk the living 
water; if wives tell of husbands, once 
drunken brutes, now sober, kindly men; 
if little children can tell of homes once 
squalid hells, now nests of happy love— 
who are you to find®fault? May not the 
Master of the house serve his guests in 
the way he and they choose?—Rev. J. 
Morgan Gibbon. = 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Symbolist on Art and Life 


Mr. Yeats is a mystic and an inter- 

preter of the mystics in literature and 
he other arts. He would himself pre- 
fer, no doubt, the name of symbolist, for, 
in his often-recurring thought, the value 
of the material expressions of art de- 
pends upon their suggestion and introduc- 
tion of the soul to the Divine Essence. 
“Tf you liberate a person or a landscape 
from the bonds of motives and their 
actions, causes and their effects, and from 
all bonds but the bonds of your love, it 
will change under your eyes and become 
a symbol of an infinite emotion, a per- 
fected emotion, a part of the Divine 
Essence ; for we love nothing but the per- 
fect, and our dreams make all things per- 
fect, that we may love them,” 

The reader will find in the essays* of 
this lover of divine dreams, this searcher 
after symbols which call up the infinite, a 
man also of a practical mind. We have 
not recently seen a more trenchant criti- 
cism of the modern theater on the true 
grounds upon which men of the highest 
taste condemn it, or a better suggestion 
of the ideals for its rebirth in a form 
which shall be ministrant to the better 
life of the community. He has a keen 
sense of humor also, which usually saves 
his seeming paradoxes from toppling 
over into absurdities. 

The book will make the conventional 
gasp and stare, yet it is full of sug- 
gestion for all who have grasped the 
higher ideas of art expression. It is 
significant also as one more evidence of 
the advancing movement away from the 
erude individualism and materialism 
which has so long thrown its blight over 
the popular thought of the world, and of 
human delight in the interpretation of 
beauty by the forms of art. Yet the 
reader will find that the key thought of 
the book is a higher individuality related 
at once to the Great Emotion and the 
Great Memory of the world, and bound 
up with those traditions of the race which 
supply the atmosphere of emotion in 
which alone the artist can produce his 
best work. One need not follow Mr. 
Yeats in his excursions into the fields of 
magic or agree with all his thoughts of 
life to welcome the stimulus and origi- 
nality of his book. 

Of Mr. Yeats’s play t it is less easy to 
speak. It is a drama of revolution staged 
in Ireland, first among the higher social 
classes, which it unsparingly denounces, 
then with traveling tinkers, among whom 
its prophet-hero finds his best and most 
congenial friends, and monks, who are 
divided between devotion to the new cult 
of social overturn and horror at the rebel- 
lion of it. Its satire will make men think, 
its doctrine of the need of brotherly sim- 
plicity and joy is wholesome, but its gos- 
pel is at bottom wholly anarchistic and 
leaves us with nothing to build upon. 
It needs a prophet with more constructive 
ideas than those of Philip Rutledge to win 
and hold respect. We shal! never choosea 
captain who, because the ship leaks, howls 
with delight while hg tries to scuttle it, 

° e Ideas of Good and Evil, by W. B. Yeats. pp. 341. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


+ Where There Is Nothing. by W. B. Yeats. pp. 212. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 


RELIGION 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School, 
by Ernest DeWitt Burton and Shailer Mathews. 
pp. 207. University of Chicago Press. 


Readers of the Biblical World will recognize 
several of these chapters as having appeared in 
its columns and will find that the subjects 
further considered are treated in the same 
sane, broad way by teachers who state the 
principles and methods of Sunday school 
administration as they have learned them 
through experience. This volume has to do 
mainly with departments of the Sunday 
school above the kindergarten and primary 
grades. It presents many truths concerning 
the use of the Bible and the study of the papil 
by the teacher which have been stated in 
other books. But they are put here with a 
freshness and an infusion of the personal 
element which give them continued value for 
the teacher and pastor. 

The Man Called Jesus, by John P. peatand. 

pp. 330, Thos. Whittaker. $1.40 n 
A constructive, spiritual rbatebeding of the 
humanity of our Lord by the use of the in- 
ductive method. It aims to inspire faith in 
his uniqueness and divinity in quarters where 
the traditional Christology can find no ad- 
mission. Perhaps the writer overworks the 
idea of growth ia Jesus’ knowledge of him- 
self and his work. The importance of the 
temptation as a link between his private and 
public lifeis emphasized. Experiences which 
show us how he was shaping his life not only 
confirm his humanity but demonstrate his 
divinity. 

a me the Prophet, by Rev. John Robson, 

, in the series of Bible Class Primers. pp. 


Mie “Chas. Seribner’s Sons. Imported. Paper. 
20 cents net. 


The First and Second Books of yt ape = 
ited by Archibald Duff, D.D. pp. J. 
Lippincott Co. 60 cents. 


Ethics a as ae, by George Dana Board- 

man. pp.1 > Lippincott Co. $1.00 net. 
An incisive iittie bok presenting a Christian 
view of the importance of the body and its 
sontrol by the spirit of man. The author had 
planned a larger work in which the body 
would have been treated of asa symbol, and 
he has indicated the course of thought he 
wished to follow, but the book as it stands 
is complete in itself. 

In What Life Consists and Other Sermons, 


by Rev. George H. Gould, D.D. pp. 386. Pil- 
grim Press. "$i. 50 net. 


This is pungent preaching of a living gospel 
by one distinguished in the pulpit, compact, 
graphic, simple, yet with the dignity of ora- 
tory. The constant illustrations are argu- 
ments ; the eloquence is for the truth and the 
truth to save men. Careful writing has made 
easy reading; thorough thinking issues in 
clear statement. The sermons were evidently 
preached for both immediate and lasting 
spiritual effect, and will refresh and revive 
the hearts of those who love Christ and strive 
for souls. : 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Outlines of Psychol , by Prof. — bi 

Ph.D. pp. 3892. Macm Tian Co. $1.00 
Belongs to the teachers’ Professional clieare: 
edited by President Butler of Columbia. 
Professor Royce does not undertake to do 
more than make an elementary book, but he 
illustrates the value of putting such work 
into the hands of masters in their depart- 
ments. He emphasizes the distinction be- 
tween philosophy and psychology. Abandon- 
ing the familiar distinctions of feeling, in- 
tellect and will he describes the subjects of 
psychological research under the terms sen- 
sitiveness, docility and initiative, avoiding 
the philosophical implications of the usual 
terms. In the chapter on the feelings the 
attempt Is made to define them under a two 
dimensional classification with two pairs of 
opposed tendencies, pleasure and displeasure, 
and restlessness and quiescence. The clarity 
of thought and power of style, with these 
and other originalities of conception and 
classification, give the book a special claim 
upon the attention, both of students and of 
general readers, ; 

Psychology and Common dite. by Frouk 


Sargent Hoffman, Ph. D G. P. 
ams Bons. $1. 30 net. — ald 


Experimental psychology is a great simplifier, 
and this work from that department in Union 
College is concise and lucid and its sele 

of important instances from the mass of 
material unusually discriminating. Every 
position is verified by a series of extraordi- 
nary cases. But it is this very simplicity 
which charms the general reader at which 
the philosophical student will demur. The 
book prides itself on begging the larger ulti- 
mate questions. In a very unsatisfactory 
chapter it refuses to accept the doctrine of 
the subliminal self, preferring to take the 
spiritistic theory of certain facts. [t forecasts 
the time when the medical schools will give 
supreme prominence to psycho-therapeutics 
and physicians will apply healing power 
directly to the brain. It denies all spiritual 
meaning to dreams, and considers civilization 
the progress from sleep to wakefulness. The 
book certainly has the power of impressing 
us with the large number of subjects still 
open to controversy in its own field. 


FICTION 

Rejected of ee we Howard Pyle. pp. 268. 

Harper & Bros. 

This is a book which will ba widely talked of 
and indeed deserves prominence in popular 
thought by the importance of the question it 
raises and the power with which it presents 
many of the scenes of social and religious per- 
plexity in a supposed coming of Jesus and his 
forerunner, John, to America, and their fate 
at the hands of the modern leaders of church 
and state. Like the pictures of L’ Hermitte, 
it represents Christ in the surroundings and 
conditions of the life we know. We wish Mr. 
Pyle had been a better student of the gospels 
and had not, for instance, given further cur- 
reney to the notion that Mary of Bethany 
was a woman of impure life. We miss also 
in the book all sorts and conditions of men 
except the very rich and servants or the very 
poor. Nor has he succeeded in making the 
scenes in which Christ and John appear real 
tous. They are quite unnecessarily squalid 
—and the scenes in the gospels are anything 
but that. But the book has a power and sug- 
gestiveness which jastifies it and many will 
find it an awakener of thought. 

The Wars of Fionn. My, 4 F. Wilson. pp. 392, 

Little, Brown & Co. $1. 

An absorbing story of che motte of “trusts ” 
and their consequences. While the picture is 
not applicable to all modern combinations to 
control trade, it is so real that the reader at 
once begins to feel himself in the atmosphere 
of the business life of today. The moral de- 
terioration of educated men with high ideals, 
drawn into the struggle for power and gain, 
is described with a strong hand. The k 
characters have their counterparts in men and 
women whom we know. This story is pro- 
phetic. It carries a message in itself without 
any attempt at a sermon. 

a Pot ag hand ; Rage Tynan. pp. 
This story has the genuine flavor of English 
country life. The author has keen percep- 
tions and her sketches of character have a 
delicious humor, with a vein of sentiment 
which holds the reader’s sympathy, 
the situations are ingenious and the outcome 
in marrying all the principal characters is 
satisfying. 

feet, Cutie Beewe On SL ee ae 
A tale of Old World intrigue and New World 
adventure, in the time of Louis XIY. 
explorations and hardships of La Salle are 
filled with character and passion as 
center around the romance of Henri de 
and Renée. The book will add anew 
the chain of interest created by 


aI 
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There is much gore, horrible Barnes by the 
ax and the wheel in France and by the tor- 
tures of the Iroquois in Canada. These things 
are set forth with pitiless reality, in order 


that the picture of rare qualities 
noble sacrifice, restraint and suffering 
not be weakened. 


Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in- 
Atherton. pp. 89, Macmillan Co. Hand, by Gertrude 


: il 
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The world in which they live and move, how- 
ever, is that rather vapid world of fashion, 
the study of which affords some humorous op- 
portunities ; but the story as a whole is hardly 
worth while. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Buddhist India, by T. W. Rhys Davids, LL. D., 
Ph, D. pp. 332. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 
net. 


The first attempt to get at the history of India 
from material furnished by Buddhist remains 
and literature. Hitherto this history has been 
written from Brahmin sources alone, while 
the Buddhist contributions have been almost 
entirely ignored. Professor Davids, the pro- 
fessor of Pali and Buddhist literature at Uni- 
versity College, London, is probably better 
prepared than any other living man to under- 
take this work and carry it through to a suc- 
cessful issue. He has given us a vast amount 
of new historical material upon the rulers, 
customs, art, architecture and religions of In- 
dia, illustrated by many finely executed and 
significant engravings. 
Out of Kishineff, by W. C. Stiles. pp. 308. 
G. W. Dillingham Co., New York. $1.20 net. 

A fiery indictment of Russia in connection with 
the Kishineff massacre and a defense of the 
Jew as a factor in American civilization. 
The reader will share to the full the indig- 
nation with which the pages of the book 
abound—he may be inclined to think that it 
would have been more effective if the facts 
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The August World’s Work is an education 
number and the current Chautauquan is de- 
voted to articles on civic betterment by well- 
known workers and thinkers. 


Work has just begun on a new building 
which will be occupied entirely by Double- 
day, Page & Co. Three houses have been 
torn down on East Sixteenth Street, near 
‘Union €quare, to make way for it. 


Miss Florence Converse, of the editorial staff 
of The Churchman, has received the degree of 
A. M. from Wellesley. Her new novel of the 
days of Chaucer, “‘ Long Will,” is to be pub- 
lished in October by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


It is encouraging to see that serious books 
like Wagner’s The Simple Life and his later 
volume, The Better Way, are in more demand 
than many popular novels. About 25,000 copies 
of the earlier book were sold in a year. 


Nowadays a literary subject is not neees- 
sary when one competes for a literary prize. 
At all events Mr. Gilbert H. Montague won 
the Bowdoin Literary prize with the history 
of the Standard Oil Company, which the Har- 
per’s have just published. 

Emperor William has awarded to Mr. E. A. 
Abbey and-Mr. J. S. Sargent, American ar- 
tists, gold medals for work shown at the Ber- 
lin Art Exhibition. The August Lamp re- 
produces as a frontispiece the portrait of 
James Whitcomb Riley, painted by Sargent 
on his recent visit to America. 

Hall Caine is said to be going to Iceland in 
search of local color for his next novel. An- 
other author, Norman Duncan, is about to 
sail to for Labrador to complete the collection 
of material for a novel. He and Mr. Briggs 
of the Reyell Co. are to be the guests of Dr. 
Grenfell on the Strathcona in the course of 
a cruise down the Labrador. 


Leslie’s Monthly for August contains a 
clever skit by Ellis P. Butler, called Alice in 
Book Land. Inthe courseof it the Book Worm 
discourses on poetry. ‘ There are three kinds 
of poets,” says the Worm, “real poets, mag- 
azine poets and Rudyard Kipling. The real 
poets write Edgar Allan Poetry; the maga- 
zine poets write magazine poetry and Kipling 
writes apropoetry. . . . Apropoetry is the kind 
that is apropos.” 

Among the novelists who have written of 
London life the late Benjamin L. Farjeon 
held an honorable place. His best known 
story was Blade o’ Grass. Mr. Farjeon was 
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had been marshalled in a more orderly way 
and made to speak for themselves. We agree 
with the author’s hatred of the spirit of 
Russian treatment of the Jew and of all so- 
called Christian persecution, though we can- 
not follow him in believing that it will 
some day be our duty to compel Russia to 
keep “ within her own arctic boundaries.” 


The Peril and the Preservation of the Home, 
py. Janae A. Riis. pp. 190. Geo. W. Jacobs 
0 


The William M. Bull lectures delivered be- 
fore the Philadelphia Divinity School (Prot- 
estant Episcopal) in 1903. Mr. Riis is an ideal 
lecturer on Christian sociology, the subject 
to which the lectureship is devoted. He 
draws his material from experience in New 
York, which he marshals effectively and not 
without direct and stinging applications to 
the political conditions in Philadelphia. The 
lessons of the course are brought home by 
photographs taken among the slums and 
showing the improved conditions in reformed 
New York. 


Social Purity, by Prof. and Mrs. J. W. Gibson, 
assisted by als Truitt, M.D. pp, 438. J.L. 
Nichols & Co. “$1. 75 


This is a larger book than the subject justifies, 
but is disagreeably padded out with quota- 
tions and weakly sentimental pictures. It has 
drawn upon the recognized authorities and is 
sound upon the facts of danger in the abuses 
of the sexual life. We would prefer to puta 
more elementary and dignified book into the 
hands of young people. 


Chat 


of Jewish descent and tried his fortunes in 
Australia and New Zealand before returning 
to take up editorial and literary work in 
London. He married a daughter of Joseph 
Jefferson, the famous actor, and visited and 
gave readings in America. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s new story is to be 
called The Making of Rebecca and Baroness 
von Hutten’s novel, Violet, we believe. Other 
interesting volumes we may expect from the 
Riverside Press are, Dr. George A. Gordon’s 
Ultimate Conceptions of Faith, a new Study of 
Dante by Rev. C. A. Dinsmore, nature books 
by Burroughs and Torrey and stories by Clara 
Louise Burnham, Mary Hallock Foote, Ellen 
Olney Kirk and Guy Wetmore Carryl. 


Volumes of really good essays are¢ xtremely 
rare in these days, and the essay-lover is 
obliged to read over and over his old favorites. 
But we are promised two notable new collec- 
tions this fall: Ponkapog Papers by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich and The Gentle Reader and 
Other Essays by Samuel M. Crothers. Every 
one who read the delightfully humorous initial 
paper in The Atlantic will be glad to have 
it in permanent form and to welcome Dr. 
Crothers to his shelf of essayists. 


Booker Washington’s Up from Slavery goes 
on its helpful and inspiring course throughall 
corners of the earth. Now it has been trans- 
lated into Spanish, and Professor Todd of the 
Porto Rico Department of Edueation states 
that a copy of the translation will be sent to 
each teacher in the common schools of the 
island, to be circulated among the pupils and 
in the community; while an application has 
come to Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. from 
Natal, South Africa, for permission to trans- 
late the book into the Zulu language. 

Men who lead adventurous lives possess 
more and more the gift of story-telling. Mr. 
Jack London, whose Alaskan stories are so 
popular, has worked his way before the mast 
as well as tramped for months through the 
West and over the Chilkoot and other Alaskan 
passes. Mr. Sonnischen, author of Deep Sea 
Vagabonds, coming of a line of soldiers, 
sailors and explorers, has served on ships 
of many nations and spent two years in the 
Philippines—part of the time as a prisoner. 
And Mr. Joseph Conrad in Youth tells from 
personal experience of life in Australian 
ports, on the Eastern seas and in the African 
jungle, where he commanded a river steamer 
on the Belgian Congo. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAO OGDEN RANKIN 


Aug. 2, Sunday. Comfort in Departure.— 

John 16: 1-16. 

The disciples thought there was a retro- 
gression when Christ left them—there was 
really an advance. Note that the Spirit’s 
work is with individuals—there is no convic- 
tion of sin in a crowd, unless the individuals 
who make up the crowd are convicted. When 
we pray for the conversion of the world we 
are praying that individuals may be con- 
verted and our prayer and work will be most 
effective when it is centered upon individuals. 
The Spirit takes of Christ—we are glorifying 
the Spirit when we glorify Christ. 


Aug. 3. “‘ Ask, and ye shall receive.’—John 

16: 17-24, 

The new incentive and the new method of 
all Christian prayers, “In my name.” The 
promise is a large one; we should put it to the 
proof before deciding that it will not be ful- 
filled. Yet we must remember that praying 
in Christ’s name means asking for his pur- 
poses and for his glory. No particular peti- 
tion can contradict the wish that his will may 
be done. In that will is our joy—the only joy 
the world can never take away from us. 


Aug. 4. Tribulation and Peace.—John 16: 

25-33. 

By which end shall we grasp these wonder- 
ful sayings? Some grasp a sword by the 
blade and come away with bleeding hands— 
such are they who begin with the promise of 
tribulation. Some grasp it by the hilt and 
find it a defense—such are they who first hear 
Christ’s word of peace. Tribulation is com- 
mon to humanity—by forsaking Christ we 
shall not be able to shake off trouble. The 
choice is between trouble without Christ and 
peace in Christ which overcomes the power of 
trouble, 


Aug. 5. The Prayer of Christ.— 

1-11. 

Read this prayer for its self revelation. 
Here is the image of Christ’s mind. Read it 
for witness of his love to you. Then read it 
as a prophecy of God’s will. Itis a claim on 
the Father which cannot be refused, but may 
be delayed by the permitted freedom of man’s 
will to turn away from God. 


Aug. 6. Unity in Christ.—John 1T: 12-26. 

The best way to think of Christian unity 
is to remember that it is a fact. We get too 
far away from brotherly and filial love if we 
think of it as something wholly in the future. 
To loveis more thanto beloved. If in thought 
and purpose we are one with all who live in 
Christ, we really are one with them in him. 
This prayer is wonderfully inclusive. Noth- 
ing can exclude us from its blessings but our 
own deliberate unbelief. 


Aug. 7. The Supper Instituted.—Matt. 26: 

26-29; Luke 22: 14-23, 

Of the Passover Jesus partook, but not of 
the supper. Note the words, This is the New 
Covenant—they claim an equal place beside 
the old. The one authentic monument which 
comes to us with the touch of Christ’s own 
hands upon it is the recurring feast he in- 
stituted. No fire or sword could destroy that 
or change its meaning. Even in the most 
superstitious observance we find the thought 
of Christ. 


Aug. 8. Contentions.—Luke 22: 24-30, 

How strange a thing is pride! that can as- 
sert itself even in the shadow of the cross 
and remain blind to all the spiritual sugges- _ 
tions of the supper. This is today the great- 
est difficulty in co. operative Christian effort. 
Men who should work together with no 
thought but of Christ’s glory are still seeking 
to promote themselves—forgetting that the 
way of Christ’s promotion is the way of 
service, tribulation and the cross. Whoso 
desires a kingdom on these terms may have 
it—but how few are willing to pay the price! ~ 


John 17: 
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Harvard Summer School of Theology 


By Rey. Daniel Dulany Addison, D.D., Brookline 


A class of sixty students, a few women, 
but mostly men, attended the Summer School 
of Theology at Harvard from July 7 to 23. 
They were for the most part ministers of 
various denominations seeking the latest con- 
temporary thought in theology, and new 
inspiration for their work. They found both. 
For it would be impossible for any one inter- 
ested in the problems of the religious life to 
listen to the forty-five lectures given by these 
eleven professors without being stirred anew 
to deeper consecration, and without having 
his mind stimulated to deal justly with mod- 
ern thought. If clergymen generally realized 
what a rare opportunity for religious culture 
is presented in this summer course they would 
come in greater numbers. The chance is one 
that few can afford to neglect. 

The charm of the lectures, apart from the 
personality of the lecturers, was the many- 
sided approach to a central theme, leading up 
to it through the paths of philosophy, ethics, 
history and criticism, illustrating it by facts 
drawn from many fields, and illuminating it 
by a profound earnestness and genuine rever- 
ence. The general subject was, Principles 
of Education in the Work of the Church; 
and the lectures, in their arrangement and 
subsidiary titles, proceeded from day to day 
so that the progress of the thought was sys- 
tematic. The foundations of education were 
first dealt with; then the problems of reli- 
gious education ; then the history of education 
in the church; the educational value of the 
history of Christianity; current theological 
literature as an aid to assist the minister to 
become a teacher ; and, finally, the religion of 
an educated man. The lecturers stuck to 
their themes, and treated them, not in general 
statement, but in clear-cut and definite detail, 
bringing to bear upon the topic the latest 
information, and interpreting this by a fear- 
less use of reason. There was a note of unity 
in all the lectures underlying a difference of 
treatment. Some one with great skill laid out 
the course, 

Emphasis was laid upon the imperative 
need of recognizing the unity of man’s nature 
whether in relation to knowledge, life or re- 
ligion. The same great principles govern him 
in his total life; and religious education can- 
not be studied apart from all education. Pro- 
fessor Horne of Dartmouth College gave a 
comprehensive definition of education in its 
biological, physiological, sociological and psy- 
chological aspects, ‘‘ Education, ” he said, “is 
the superior adjustment of a physically and 
mentally developed human being to his intel- 
lectual, esthetic and volitional environment.” 
A conception of religion as something distinct 
from the secular, as a superimposed senti- 
ment, gave place to a frank recognition of the 
naturalness and vitality of religion as an in- 
tegral part of man’s nature. The truest edu- 
cation must be religious education. Professor 
Emerton taught this same need of unity in 
dealing with Church History, which, he said 
significantly, was a part of history in general, 
and could not be detached and studied as a 
special phase of human development. This 
thought,’ also,'appeared in Professor Emer- 
ton’s comparison between historical truth and 
legal truth. The attempt of a judicial court 
to learn the truth of a matter from witnesses 
and documents was just the effort which the 
historian had to make; it was not the his- 
torian’s duty to speculate or to theorize, but to 
learn what the record was. 

In studying the problem of the child in re- 
lation to the church, Professor Coe deplored 
the gulf between the training of the child in 
the echool and religious instruction. In his 
lecture on The Problem of Unifying FEda- 
eation In Religion with General Education 
he said, “ Education, is the development of the 
unitary human being, and it is also the unity 
of the social consciousness transmitting it- 


self from generation to generation.” He con- 
tended for the fact that the child has a true 
religious nature which is as educable as any 
part of the child’s life; and that religious edu- 
cation is simply the harmonious cultivation 
of all its powers. 

It was stimulating to hear Dr. Crothers, a 
minister fresh from parish duties, speak on 
educational ideals and their effect upon reli- 
gious education. His topics, Education and 
Natural Piety and The Educational Prin- 
ciple of Correlation, were handled with suffi- 
cient regard to practical needs, but with a 
wealth of literary illustration that gave dis- 
tinction to his words. The four elements in 
religion that must be cultivated he found to 
be the principle of liberty, the ethical ele- 
ment, the direct access of the soul to God and 
trath, and the instinct that leads to worship. 
Professionalism in the ministry came in for a 
good share of condemnation. 

One of the most valuable series of lectures 
was that of Prof. G. F. Moore, who aimed to 
equip the men with the latest results of ex- 
ploration and discovery. His printed list of 
current theological literature was full of sug- 
gestive titles; and many of the men will 
doubtless enlarge their libraries by the pur- 
chase of some of these books, so well designed 
to help them as teachers in their ministerial 
work. Professor Moore is a specialist in all 
subjects relating to Semitic religions and 
those bearing upon Biblical literature; and 
he frankly stated what modern Biblical schol- 
arship has to say on the history of Israel, the 
Old Testament and Jewish literature, not 
neglecting the beginnings of Christian liter- 
ature and the history of the Christian Church. 
Recent historical knowledge was explained in 
an easy conversational way. 

The lectures of Professor Foster of the 
University of Chicago were of unusual inter- 
est, as he traced the principle of authority in 
the history of Christianity. After studying 
the different standards of authority as they 
have appeared from time to time—the church 
councils, the canon of Scripture, the authority 
of the papacy and of religious doctrines—he 
came to the conclusion that the final authority 
by which we recognize truth resides in the 
soulof man. The Christian’ consciousness of 
the individual must be the criterion of reli- 
gious and doctrinal truth. There was as 
much learned from his brilliant “asides” as 
from the formal disquisition. 

Of the other lecturers it may oe said that 
each made a distinctive contribution to the 
school: Professor Hale, in his earnest analy- 
sis of the Parables and the Sermon on the 
Mount; Professor Christie, in tracing Chris- 
tian nurture as illustrated in the history of 
the New England churches; Professor Ropes, 
in his exegetical study of the righteousness 
of God in Isaiah and St. Paul; Prof. E. C. 
Moore, as he dealt vigorously with modern 
thought and the minister as a teacher; and 
Professor Peabody, who is always so smooth 
and abundant in his spiritual interpretation 
of ethical truth, 

Special mention should be made of Profes- 
sor Horne, who showed the instinct of the 
born teacher, clear in thought, and with a 
genuine enthusiasm which is contagious. Dr, 
Coe has the same qualities in a marked degree, 

Altogether the summer school was a suc- 
eess. The men who attended it felt thor- 
oughly repaid. This formal touch with scho- 
lastic life is such a valuable experience for 
working clergymen that it is hoped many 
more will avail themselves of it another year. 


The good right arm of the breadwinner is 
strengthened more by an unexpected caress 
or an encouraging word from loved ones than 
by all the roast beef in Christendom.— Buell 
Hampton. 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 9-15. Lessons from Paul: How 
We May Get His Passion for Souls, Rom. 1: 
1-17. 

The source of Paul’s keen interest in his 
fellowmen was his thought of them as a 
splendid field on which the gospel might 
work, and the reason why he wanted to see 
the gospel at work in men’s lives was his 
appreciation of its splendor and worth. If 
we would get Paul’s passion for souls we 
must acquire something of his rapturous 
delight in the gospel. Some idea of what 
God meant for the world when he sent Jesus 
here must take possession of our hearts 
and fire our enthusiasm. How are we to 
get that conception? It was no easy task 
for Paul. It required a complete making 
over of his plans and ambitions, Until we 
pray and study and strive and surrender, 
our interest in the gospel and consequently 
in our fellowmen, is likely to be languid. 


And yet we must admit that we are in the 
midst of an age when there seems to be much 
enthusiasm for humanity outside of distine- 
tively Christian circles. That phrase “‘enthusi- 
asm for humanity ” has with many taken the 
place of the old-fashioned “love for souls.’”” 
It suffices to lead brilliant and cultured young 
men and women away from congenial sur- 
roundings into the slums, where as social set- 
tlement workers, as nurses and as physicians 
they minister in one way and another to needy 
folk. Let all due honor be paid to every form 
of altruistic endeavor. Much of it may miss 
the mark but so too does much distinctively 
Christian work. But in several of our large 
cities there is a great deal to show as the 
result of a decade of settlement and philan- 
thropic work. Let the gospel worker and the 
settlement worker join hands where they can 
and let each be given time to prove how per- 
manent are the fruits of his labors and how 
sustaining the peculiar motive constraining 
each. 


I venture, however, to doubt whether “en- 
thusiasm for humanity” is just the same 
thing as that love for souls which sped Fran- 
cis Xavier over land and sea with this watch- 
word constantly on his lips, “ Yet more, my 
God, yet more.’”’ An interest in men like that 
of the apostle goes very deep. One who 
cherishes it of course wants to have his fel- 
lowmen well fed and lodged and clothed and 
to have a variety of wholesome recreations 
made available to them, but he is still more 
eager to quicken the divine spark which exists 
in every soul, to lift a little way the veil be- 
tween things temporal and things eternal, to 
project before their vision high ideals of char- 
acter, to give his brother the best thing that 
has entered his own life. 

There are two guiding principles as we seek 
to imitate Paul. The first is we must labor 
without regard to the appreciation shown of 
our work. If we want to make a record as. 
regards number of converts, if we seek quick 
promotion in the Christian army, if we expect. 
to see men converted in a day and blossom 
forth into saints in a week, we are 
to sore disappointment. The world abounds 
in a great deal of unresponsive, ungrateful, 
unlovely human material, but the real Pauline 
love spends itself on just that class. By and 
by doubtless rewards will come, but he who — 
really loves his fellows labors on and bides 
his time, remembering the promise about 
bread cast upon the waters. P 


The other guiding principle relates to 
dividualizing our love. To proclaim : 
our enthusiasm for humanity and then 
overlook the need of some one closest to you 
reveals a kind of Christianity which the apos- — 
tle pronounces to be sounding brass. How 
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Paul tied himself up to individuals! Reread 
the sixteenth chapter of Romans and count 
up the number of his Christian friends to 
whom he sends a personal salutation. Away 
with the idea that any brave show of faith in 
the outside world, any bustling about on the 
Master’s business, can atone for the neglect 
of the man who sits at your own fireside or 
works at the same bench, or the boy who plays 
by your side or runs your errands day by day. 


In and Around New York 


The Morgan [eetings 


Dr. Campbell Morgan began his Carnegie 
Hall Sunday night meetings under discourag- 
ing circumstances. Only a few were present 
on the first night, July 5, and grumblings were 
heard from pastors who thought congrega- 
tions drawn elsewhere. Mr. Morgan at once 
gave notice that he did not want people to 
leave their own churches in order to come. 
Following this emphatic announcement, six 
persons left the hall. Interest has steadily 
increased, and on the third and fourth Sunday 
evenings Carnegie Hall was filled on its main 
fioor and in its first gallery—a very large 
attendance. The meetings were essentially 
evangelistic, and each night several persons 
gave voice to a new determination in life. 
Mr. Morgan has been preaching in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church Sunday morn- 
ings and afternoons in July, and corgrega- 
tions there have broken the record. On one 
Sunday morning 2,700 were present. 


The Church Financial 


The list of tax exemptions of property 
owned by religious organizations on Manhat- 
tan Island, just made public, gives official 
figures of the value of Manhattan church 
property. This year the first attempt has 
been made to assess all city property at actual 
values. This makes the church values more 
interesting than previously. The total valua- 
tion is $150,173,700. Episcopalians have the 
largest holdings, valued at $44,303,500. Roman 
Catholics are second, with a valuation of 
$33,166,600. The Presbyterian valuation is 
$11,520,000; Hebrew, $11,339,400; Methodist, 
$4,941,500; Dutch Reformed, $4,702,000; Bap- 
tist, $3,471,000; Unitarian, $935,000; Christian 
Science, $667,000; Universalist, $638,000; Con- 
gregational, $610,000; and Lutheran of all 
bodies, $1,694,000. Holdings of smaller bod- 
ies bring the sum to the figure first named, 
although it includes the properties of educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals, dispensaries and 
homes, with a total valuation of $20,967,600. 
It should be stated that this valuation of 
church property does not include that of real 
estate held by religious bodies for investment, 
but only what is used for church or beneyo- 
lent purposes. 


North Church Lays a Corner Stone 


A crowd, representing many creeds, filled 
seats and streets on the afternoon of the 26th, 
to see Mr. Kephart lay the corner stone of the 
North New York Church. The stone itself 
was given by a Roman Catholic, and another 
Roman Catholic, Senator Hawkins of the 
Bronx, was among the speakers. The pastor 
of the Methodist church, near by, made the 
opening prayer, and there were addresses by 
Dr. Ingersoll of the Bible Society, Superin- 
tendent Shelton of the Extension Society, 
Mr. I. J. Rush and others. President Haffen 
of Bronx Borough was on the program. Be- 
ing unable to attend, -he sent $10 to buy pews. 
A canyass for money to buy pews was made 
just before the stone was laid and $1,100 
raised. 

North Church is in the midst of a teeming 
population inthe lower end of Bronx Borough, 
where conditions are not unlike those of Man- 
hattan below Fourteenth Street. The new 
$50,000 structure will be ample in size for the 
neighborhood work demanded. A sufficient 
height has been reached with the front to 
show a beautiful white granite, 
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The Torn-up City and Its Perils 


The New York public is proverbially pa- 
tient and long-suffering, and the several con- 
tractors building the underground railway 
have taken advantage of the fact. For al- 
most three years some of the most important 
streets have been almost impassable, not only 
because of the actual work on the subway, 
but because used, contrary to law and the 
terms of the contracts, for the storage of 
material and refuse. A few days ago, on 
upper Broadway, a woman waiting for a car 
to pass, was hit by its step, thrown into the 
unprotected subway trench and_ instantly 
killed. That sueh accidents are not frequent 
is due to good fortune, Thereare indications, 
however, that public opinion has been aroused 
and that conditions may be bettered. Inci- 
dentially, the general contractor for the sub- 
way continues to hold out the hope that 
trains will be running in it between the City 
Hall and the Harlem River by next January. 
The average citizen makes his guess July 
instead of January. 


A Baptist Chautauqua 


About one thousand acres, on the west bank 
of the Hudson five miles below West Point, 
have been purchased fer $76,000, and here will 
be established a Baptist Chautauqua. The 
tract has a frontage of over a mile on the 
river, includes a lake and a mountain, and on 
it took place many incidents of the War of 
the Revolution. ‘he Baptists having it in 
charge do not live in New York city, and to 
Baptists here the move was a total surprise. 
The State Convention of New York, whose 
representative was in the city last week, 
denied all knowledge of the venture. Never- 
theless, those in charge say it shall combine 
the best features, especially the educational 
ones, of Chautauqua and Ocean Grove. 

Cena AS 


Summer in Chicago 


Religious Interests 


Most of our churches are kept open this 
summer. Congregations are small and little 
aggressive Christian work isdone. Still there 
is less interruption in the regular work than 
in many Eastern cities. Some men, like Dr. 
McCaughan of the Third Presbyterian 
Chureb, stay at their posts through the hot 
weather and thus keep up the work in their 
fields to its usual standard. In the smaller 
churches the pastors are absent for only two 
or three weeks at a time, so that their work 
does not really suffer. 


Leavitt Street Church 

Since the return of Rey. R. B. Guild, its 
pastor, from his tour to Palestine and the 
East, congregations have been increasing and 
new interest has been manifest. Last year 
the debt was paid. This year about $1,500 
have been raised for decorating, so that at 
the end of the vacation the entire plant will 
be in perfect order. Mr. Guild’s ministry 
has been successful. The only drawback is 
the constant withdrawal of some of the better 
families to different sections of the city, but 
others fill up the vacant tenements so that 
there is no lack of opportunity to reach peo- 
ple. 


Summer Charities 


These are becoming prominent, and are 
more numerousevery year. For several years 
sanitariums on the lake have been provided 
for mothers and their babes, outings in the 
country and on the parks for children from 
the crowded quarters, and summer homes for 
working girls here and there within a radius 
of fifty miles. This year, thanks to the efforts 
of Mr. Nathan Strauss of New York, not only 
has a center for pasteurizing milk been estab- 
lished—quite a large sum of money having 
been raised to make it effective—but at least 
2,000 bottles of this milk are distributed every 
day. The reports of the Health Department 
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show a greatly lessened mortality amon 
infants. The distribution of free ice, which 
by the use of tickets is obtained from the 
ordinary ice wagons, has added immensely 
to the comfort and health of many families. 
FRANKLIN, 


Christian News from Everywhere 


The Sunday school membership of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church in England decreased 
7,000 in 1900. In the last two years, however, 
the increase has been 22,000. The present 
membership is 986,000, which is 15,000 greater 
than ever before. The growth seems to be 
especially notable in adult members, there be- 
ing 70,000 in adult Bible classes. 


The government educational institutions in 
India, though excluding religious teaching, 
appear to be helping Christianity. The In- 
dian Witness says that many converts of the 
better classes are graduates of government 
colleges. Though they did not get much spir- 
itual help in these institutions, error was dis- 
lodged from their minds and a desire for 
truth awakened. 


Bishop Brent of the Philippines, writing of 
Northern Luzon, said that the Igorrotes are 
too poor to buy soap, and that none was to be 
had in their country. He said they would 
take soap in preference to food if the choice 
was given them, and that he could use a ton of 
it. A large quantity of soap has been for- 
warded to him. The Igorrotes are likely to 
learn that cleanliness is next to godliness. 


It is still less than a score of years since 
Bishop Hannington of the Uganda Mission in 
Africa was murdered, and the king Mwanga, 
who caused his death, died a few weeks ago. 
But the one house of Christian worship in 
1884 has increased to 700, the 300 Christians to 
40,000 and 2,000 natives are working as Chris- 
tian evangelists, while a cathedral seating 
5,000 is nearly completed at the capital city, 
Mengo. 


An unexpected aftermath of the war in 
South Africa has been the conversion and con- 
secration to missionary work of a large num- 
ber of young men in the prison camps at St. 
Helena, Bermuda, Ceylon and elsewhere. Ac- 
cording to the Lovedale Christian Express 175 
of them have so dedicated themselves, and the 
Dutch Reformed Church has set apart $85,000 
for their training at an institution at Worces- 
ter, South Africa, where combined literary and 
industrial training will be given. 


The Christian Sunday school began earlier 
in India than in the United States. From 
the journal of a missionary contemporary of 
Carey, under the date of July 15, 1803, the 
Indian Witness quotes as follows: 


Last Lord’s Day a kind of Sunday school 
was opened which will be superintended prin- 
cipally by our young friends Felix and Wil- 
liam Carey and John Fernandez. It will 
chiefly be confined to teaching catechisms in 
Bengali and English, as the children learn to 
read and write every day. This, without 
doubt, was the commencement of Sunday 
schools in India. 


It is quite time to celebrate the century of 
Sunday schools in India. 


The membership of the Northern Presbyte- 
rian Church, by its annual statistics just re- 
ceived, still hangs a little above the million 
mark, with an increase for the year of some- 
thing over 20,000. The addition of six pres- 
byteries goes along with an addition of not 
quite a hundred ministers. On the financial 
side there has been a like advance, with a 
total contribution of over seventeen and a 
half millions of dollars. All the boards show 
an increase except the Board of Aid for Col- 
leges. The denomination is a little more than 
holding its own; we hope and would be glad 
to believe that it is gathering strength in quiet, 
after its doctrinal discussions, for a general 
advance all along the line. 
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A Bay State Broadside 


Consulting Editors contributing this week: Rev. Messrs. E. M. Bartlett, Kingston; W. T. Beale, Dore 


The Summer Visitor in Pilgrim 
Land 


This is the busy season in the towns of the 
ancient Pilgrim colony. Our chief diversions 
are forest fires in the spring, city visitors in 
the summer and cranberry-picking in the 
fall. The number of summer visitors in- 
creases each year, and they are rapidly gain- 
ing possession of our more valuable shore prop- 
erties. From Boston to Cape Cod each point 
of vantage, each strip of beach and each lake 
and pond has its cottage or more elaborate 
villa. The infinence of the city people is seen 
in many villages where their example induces 
the natives to mow their lawns and make their 
places more presentable. 

Last spring every pastor in Pilgrim Confer- 
ence was asked to give his opinion as to the 
inflaence of the summer visitors upon his 
town, his congregation and the moral condi- 
tion of the region. Replies differed widely, a 
few being thoroughly pessimistic. The con- 
census of opinion was that summer visitors 
are a great help to the towns financially; that 
their social influence is hardly perceptible, 
for, as a rule, they keep by themselves; that 
they slightly increase the size of congrega- 
tions during July and August and aid mate- 
rially by their contributions. Two or three 
pastors reported city families, cottage owners, 
who enter heartily inte the work and life of 
the church, to the advantage of all concerned. 
So far as moral influence is concerned it 
was deemed as nearly neutral as can ever 
be the case. ; 

The result of the questioning was unex- 
pected, for the grade of visitors is much above 
the average at most New England resorts and 
the questioner had hoped to find that the sum- 
mer visitors were, as they assuredly might be, 
a great help and stimulus to the churches. 
The impression conveyed by the replies as a 
whole is that the summer visitors do not 
appreciate the joy that comes from service, 
and that they fail to say to themselves: Here 
is a very needy part of my Lord’s kingdom— 
a sandy spot which requires spiritual irriga- 
tion; and since I am a servant of Christ, I 
will try to do the thing which needs to be 
done and thus hearten these aineseesuee 
Christian brethren. 

Instead of this, they unfold their Sunday 
papers and comfortably remark, This is vaca- 
tion. When the city church is closed for the 
summer it ought to mean a transfer of Chris- 
tian service to still more needy places, rather 
than a suspension ef work in the Master’s 
kingdom. 

The annual report that Capt. Miles Standish 
was a secret Roman Catholic received ad- 

ditional force this year through the establish- 
ment of Catholic services in his ancient town 
of Duxbury. The summer visitors of that 
faith are unwilling to be deprived of the priv- 
ilege of hearing mass each Sunday. 

The Old Home Week idea seems to have 
taken root in this land of antiquities. Among 
the towns that hold reunions and celebrations 
are Carver, Hanover, Marshfield, Plymouth 
and Kingston. The latter has an ambitious 
program covering a whole week, the observ- 
ance of the seventy-filth anniversary of May- 
flower Congregational Church being made a 
part of the Old Home Week celebration. 

No single factor in the early life of these 
towns was so important as the church, and 
no person more inflaential than the colonial 
parson. Both these facts are appropriately 
recognized in the programs of the various cele- 
brations. 

Few of our pastors are able to take their 
vacations during the summer, that being their 
most busy season. Two, however, manage to 


R. De W. Mallary, Housatonic 


get away. Rev. D. M. James of the Church 
of the Pilgrimage is spending the summer in 
the West, and Rey. E. M. Bartlett takes his 
Boys’ Club on a camping expedition in New 
Hampshire during August. E. M. B. 


Shine and Shade in the Suffolk 
South 


Activity in the churches of this conference, 
especially those within city limits, has come 
to ba practically confined to eight months in 
the year, or nine at most. It is well along 
in September before the machinery can be 
fairly gotten to work, and it slows down again 
by the middle of May. Steam is kept up for 
the most part throughout the summer; but 
the period of high pressure—and it is high 
while it is on—is about from October to May. 
So comparatively little of note is transpiring 
just now. 

Two events of the past season, however, re- 
main unchronicled in this correspondence ; 
the one a matter of rejoicing, the other of re- 
gret. South Evangelical Church of West Rox- 
bury has observed the tenth anniversary of 
the pastorate of its valued minister, Rev. F 
W. Merrick, Ph. D. When he rose to preach 
his anniversary sermon, Dr. Merrick faced an 
enthusiastic throng and breathed an atmos- 
phere of hearty congratulation and good will. 
In the sermon he made it clear that true reli- 
gion is the genesis and life of the church, and 
the true church the embediment of religion— 
its formal expression. 

The pastor then gave interesting facts as to 
the work of the church in the past decade. 
Ten years ago the expenses were practically 
the same as last year, though in certain years 
they were more. The Bible school has grown 
from 155 to 336, representing 230 families as 
against 125 at first. The expenses for the ten 
years have aggregated $51,335, and benevo- 
lences $11,168. A debt of $7,000, through the 
gifts of ninety-four persons, has been reduced 
to $750, with a fair prospect of being com- 
pletely wiped out in the near future. 

The church membership January, 1893, was 
147, and it began the present year with 187. 
The enrollment May 1, 1993, was 198, a total 
gain during the present pastorate of 135, and 
a net gain of 51. The best of it is that the 
present outlook is brighter than at any other 
period, 

The irreparable loss which Boylston Church 
has suffered in the sudden death of Rey. Ellis 
Mendell, from typhoid pneumonia, contrasts 
forcibly with the happy event above men- 
tioned. Mr. Mendell had given fifteen of the 
best years of his life—he died at fifty-two— 
to this difficult but important field, and had 
come to be recognized as a man of great ad- 
ministrative ability as well as an earnest 
preacher and devoted pastor. His funeral was 
largely attended, as was also a special memo- 
rial service held later, with addresses by a 
number of his brethren, ministers and laymen. 
The best testimonial to his faithfulness, how- 
ever, is the manner in which the church is 
recovering from the blow, and setting its face 
to the future and the task still before it. 

So in our sisterhood of churches, as among 
our families, one rejoices while another 
mourns. Bat, as we confidently believe, the 
occasion of both mourning and rejoicing 
are sanctified by the great Head over all, 
not only to the spiritual welfare of the 
individual chureb, but to the common good 
and the fartherance of His kingdom, 

The movement for a union conference of the 
Suffelk South, North and West Conferences 
is constantly growing in favor, and the com- 
mittee has prepared a form of constitution 


to be presented to the different conferences 
and Ministerial Associations for considera- 
tion at their fall meetings. If the proposed 
form is adopted, the union conference will 
meet annually in November, to consider 
matters of mutual interest, and will per- 
petuate its helpfulness to the churches dur- 
ing the year through a “board of commis- 
sioners” to be chosen at each annual meet- 
ing. B. 


A Berkshire Letter 


The Stockbridge church has been the center 
of religious enthusiasm for many weeks. It 
has had successively The Conference for Mis- 
sionary Workers, with Secretaries Hicks and 
Shelton, the Convention of the State S. S. As- 
sociation, with Drs. Beals and Dixon as chief 
speakers, a campaign of Y. M. C. A. and 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew workers, and 
lastly a series of meetings with Colonel Had- 
ley of Water Street Mission, New York, at 
the laboring oar. On top of all this came the 
semiannual meeting of the South Berkshire 
Conference of Churches, Colonel Hadley re- 
maining to participate. The principal topic 
was the Influence of the Country Chureh. It 
was resolved to observe with appropriate 
exercises the bi-centennial anniversary of 
Edwards’s birth next October in Stockbridge. 
Rey. Dr. Rowland, the beloved and long-time 
pastor of the Lee Church (now in the twenty- 
seventh year of his pastorate), had previously 
proposed such an observance by letter to the 
Springfield Republican and has, I think, pri- 
ority of claim to the suggestion which has 
now been 80 thoroughly taken up through the 
country. Dr. Rowland was lately presented 
with a handsome jeweled Christian Endeayor 
pin by his young people. 

The vacant churches through the county are 
gradually being filled. Mr. Atwood of New 
Boston and Sandisfield is succeeded by Rey. 
C. F. Ketchen, who has been a Methodist 
preacher of some twenty-five years’ standing. 
Mr. Ketchen has been living in Housatonic — 
for four years. His “call” to these rather 
isolated churches in the extreme southeastern 
part of Berkshire was singularly unanimous 
and cordial and Mr, Ketchen enters immedi- 
ately upon his work. Mr. Calkins is suc- 
ceeded in the pastorate of Pilgrim Memorial 
Church, Pittsfield, by Rev. J. E. Gregg, who 
will assume the pastorate the first Sunday in 
August. He is a graduate of Harvard, ’97, 
and Yale Divinity School, 03. He will sup- 
ply the pulpit of the Lanesboro Church 
Sunday afternoons; but it is said that he is 
not to be Dr. Davis’s assistant at First Church, 
Pittsfield, a position which Mr. Calkins com- 
bined with the pastorate of Pilgrim Memorial. 

Rey. W. H. Butler, who leaves Williams- 
town to go to Edwards Church, Northampton, 
was dismissed from the former place, July 20. 
It is not easy to reconcile one’s self to Mr. 
Butler’s departure and that of Mr. Calkins, 
except on the ground of the larger interests 
of the work. Indeed, I am not sure but these 
interests may demand a return to long pastor- 
ates. Continuous service in one locality aug- 
ments influence. These brethren take with 
them the respect of all and they will be greatly 
missed, R. De W. M. 


An interesting tribute to the power of 
Stowe’s great novel is the action of 
Howard ( Missouri) County Court in rearrang- 
ing the license rate so as to charge $200 tax 
per day for Uncle Tom’s Cabin shows. — 
ought to boom the sale of the book am 
intelligent—or curious—Howard County 
ers. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Risen Bodies 


Lread The Congregationalist’s comment on 
Rey. J. Brierley’s article, Did the Body of 
Jesus Rise? To my mind, there can be no 
doubt of it. Learn a lesson, O doubter, from 
nature, as did St. Paul. ‘‘Thou sowest not 
that body that shall be, but bare grain;’’ it 
is sown, it rises up, another body, wheat or 
corn in the sheaf, as we have sown the grain, 
but who fails to recognize in the green blade 
the corn or wheat? St. Paul plainly states 
“that there is a natural body, and there is 
@ spiritual body.” That there are spiritual 
bodies in the unseen world, the Bible does 
not leave usin doubt. In the Old Testament 
Satan is spoken of as standing up against 
Israel to provoke David to number them. 
Satan presents himself before the Lord, with 
the sons of God; they and Satan must have 
had personalities, for the Lord speaks to 
Satan and Satan and God communicate with 
each other, a8 two men would. So our risen 
Saviour talked with his apostles as man to 
man, There are many instances in the Old 
Testament of the inhabitants appearing and 
speaking to men of the land beyond this. 

Then to go back to the New Testament, 
when Moses and Elijah came to Christ on the 
Monunt of Transfiguration their natural bodies 
changed into spiritual bodies in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, as they were 
caught up from earth to heaven hundreds of 
years before, came back from that spirit 
world and talked with Christ while he was 
in his mortal body. Why think it a thing 
incredible with God, that the natural body 
of our Lord should have been changed into 


the glorious resurrection body, recognizable - 


to his disciples just as Moses and Elijah were 
to the three apostles on the mount, and yet 
haying attributes which belong solely to the 
resurrection body and to the bodies which 
people the great beyond? Just the pain of 
birth into a greater, more fully developed 
personality and life, for those who die in 
Christ. M.. L. O. 


Divine or Providential 


In your review of Merriam’s History of 
American Political Theories you say that “it 
is a book which those would do well to read 
who think that the expansion movement is of 
the devil.” There are many who infer that 
what some call Imperialism, if not of the 
devil, must be God-ordained, and, therefore, 
divine and not to be criticised from the ethi- 
cal point of view. But there is a wide differ- 
ence between “divine” and “ providential.” 
The Bible schools of evangelical America 
have jast been studying a providential move- 
ment which resulted in the establishment 
of monarchy in Israel. Was that movement 
divine and ethically above criticism? Weare 
taught, on the contrary, that the Israelites re- 
jected God in demanding a monarchy, while 
God permitted the change in government, 
and oversaw it, not so much to bless as to 
chastise his people. The Russians are mak- 
ing a noteworthy movement in the direction 
of expansion; but neither the movement nor 
the people who make it are Christ-like or 
divine. 

Undoubtedly the American people demand 
national expansion and desire imperial power ; 
and God has fulfilled their desire. But is he 
not also sending leanness into their souls? 
Christ is the test of divinity. Neither this 
great movement nor the nation making it is 
Christlike. Therefore, it is contrary to the 
will of God and to be condemned ethically, 
although God mercifully oversees the move- 
ment and chastises us by granting the na- 
tion’s prayer. 

It seems to some that the American people, 
by supporting their imperialistic leaders, 
have rejected God; not so much because they 


have denied the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence and made a partial and self- 
ish application of the Constitution, as be- 
cause they have violated the law of love 
and the plain teachings of Christ. Not all 
the incidental good accomplished by ex- 
pansionists can alter the damning fact that 
professing Christians, in covenant relations 
with their Lord, have done very unchristlike 
things in the interest of national expansion. 
Bath, N. H. W. P. ELKINS. 


{Our views on this subject are expressed 
in current articles on the Sunday school 
lessons.— EDITORS. | 


The Outward Signs of a Congrte- 
gational Church 


Should not a Congregational church display 
outward and visible signs? Art is not de- 
nominational, so one may not demand the 
creation of a Congregational order of archi- 
tecture, but surely a distinctive announce- 
ment board would be compatible with the 
utmost catholicity. I happen to be staying 
just now in a coast town in Massachusetts 
which attracts hundreds of summer visitors, 
but whose churches, thougk set on hills, con- 
trive at the same time to put their lights 
under bushels. There is much to be said for 
modesty of demeanor, but one begins to be 
suspicious of a man who shrinks from giving 
his name. Of the three churches here—there 
is a fourth building of ecclesiastical type, but 
with indications that it may possibly be a 
masonic hall—not one declares itself to be 
what it is or proclaims its hours of service. 
Yesterday morning I intended to worship in 
the Congregational church and betook myself 
to the building which a resident had pointed 
out to meas such, but the Methodist Episco- 
pal hymn-book and a notice of the Epworth 
League made it clear to me that I had made 
a mistake. Next Sunday I shall try again 
and shall perhaps find myself among the 
Universalists. 

Of what use is it for our pastors to exhort 
us to bring a devout mood with us to church 
when they allow us to be irritated by these 
ramblings in search of a fold. Inan age when 
so much energy is spent on investigations of 
the buried cities of the East, will not scme 
one establish a Society for the Identification 
of the Living Churches of New England ? 

A SUMMER SEAMAN,. 


A Voice from” Connecticut 


In the report of the recent meeting of the 
General Association of Connecticut, notice 
was omitted of its important action in regard 
to the Bible Society and its publication of the 
American Revised Version. Its resolution 
reads: 

The General Association of Connecticut, 
assembled in its one hundred and ninety- 
fourth annual meeting in the United Church 
of New Haven, June 16, 17, 1903, would re- 
spectfully, but earnestly, request the Ameri- 
can Bible Society to publish without delay an 
edition of the Bible in the Standard Revised 
Version of 1901, either by itself or in connec- 
tion with the Authorized Version on alternate 
pages, so that the people may have the benefit 
of a better knowledge of the Word of God. 

Professor Fisher expressed the opinion that 
the Revision in the American form is the 
most complete translation of the Scriptures 
ever made. N. H. E. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 2-8. Persistent Foes. Luke 12: 
13-21; Jas, 4: 1-6. 
Selfishness. Covetousness. Pride. Anger. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 145.] 
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Suggestive Sermon Topics 


Increasing Our Spiritual Capital. 

Some Near-by Ministries, 

Citizens of the World. (Foreign Missions.) 

The Moral Problem of Taking Chances. 
Concerning Parasites. 

Duty in Dark Outlooks. 

Is the Optimist Deluded? 

Living at Our Best. (Communion.) 

Rev. W. L. Anderson. Exeter, N. H. 


The Beauty and Worth of the Common. 
Overtime Service. 

Thinking on the Best Things. 

The Relation of Sin to Manliness. 

“Thou gavest me no kid.” A sermon to fathers. 
The Nature and Laws of Friendship. 

Glories of Our Old Northwest. 

“The Virginian.” (A character sketch.) 

The Last Inch That Wins. 

The Romance of the Stars and Stripes. 

The Cause and Cure of the Blues. 

Rev. E. O. Mead. Mt. Vernon, O. 


THE YOUNG MAN’S ASSETS 


His Body. His Work. His Money. 
His Brain. His Amusements. His Keligion. 
Rev. C. R. Brown. Oakland, Cal. 


MENTAL ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


The Thought and the Man. 

The Trustworthiness of Religious Feeling. 
Sentiment in Religion and Life. 

Spiritual Attention. 

Memory and the Future Life. 


Dr. C. H. Patton. St. Lowis, Mo. 


SERMONS ON THE STREETS SEVEN DAYS AND 
NIGHTS EACH WEEK 


The Electric Lightmen and Their Messages. 

The Policemen and Their Preaching. 

The Firemen and the Facts They Declare. 

The Electric Carmen and Their Constant In- 
fluence. 


Rev. F. B. Pullan. Providence, R.T. 


THE RELIGION OF GREAT AMERICANS OR TYPES 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


Thomas Jefierson, or the Religion of Democracy. 

Horace Greeley, pr the Religion of Sentiment. 

John Fiske, or the Religion of Reason. 

Louis Agassiz, or the Religion of Science. 

Peter Cooper, or the Religion of Philanthropy. 

Abraham Lincoln, or the Religion of Experience. 

George Washington, or the Religion of Aristoc- 
racy. 


Dr. C. A. Vincent. Galesburg, Ill. 


THE DRAMA OF LIFE 


All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely players. 
—Shakespeare. 
In the Nature of Things: 
Man cannot strip himself of the past as of rehearsal 
clothing.— George Eliot. 
Footlights and Other Lights: 
All will be right, 
Look to the light. 
—Tupper. 
Masks Off ! 
Insist on yourself; never imitate.—Zmerson. 


The Players’ Brotherhood: 
Self-seeking has no centennial.—Benjamin Harrison. 


When There is no Applause: 
Help us to play the man.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
With and Without Words: 

There are some things about which you can really 
talk; and there are other things about which you can- 
not properly talk at all.—enry van Dyke. 

The Stuff Life’s Made of: 
Look to your looms again, 
Faster and faster 
Fly the great shuttles 
Prepared by the Master. 
—Mary A. Lathbury. 


After the Curtain Falls: 
I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast kept 
The best in store. 
—Quoted by Washington Gladden. 


Rev. M. R. Fishburn. Washington, D. C. 
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the Week 


Conf. Tot. 
Calls CasH, Wo. L., Oberlin Sem., at Union Ch., Paines- aA Apc a " 
ville, O., for the summer. erkeley, Par! - 
—"% wos we gt oy . peop, ig Denver, Col. popp, Jas. 8., Beloit Acad., at Avalon, Wis., for (North | | = Pek padi 
Cotmmnster Ub., AAnsas 480 the summer. Lodi 2 3 uth — 7 A 
BROWN, FRANK J., W. Salem, Wis., to Morris, Il. fepwer, H. H., Oberlin, O., at Somers, Io., forthe Los Angeles, First — 32 Barker Memorial > 8 
DeMorr, Gro. C., W. Winfield, N. Y., accepts call “<ummer. : Sothend Fig epath = 3S 2a x : ey: 
to Central Ch., Bath, Me. : RIEDINGER, JACOB P., Oberlin, O , at Barberton. ‘Axe. ” 2 Muskegon, Fist = — 24 
FARNWORTH, ARTHUR K., Ferndale, Ual., addS yo ong, a. A., formerly of Endeavor Acad, at Pasadena, First 2 3 Vermonty ae 
The Island to his field. Cable, Wis. 5a) Preeeet Eee ee es 
GREENAWAY, BRANDON, Bowmanville, Ont., to Personals Suisun 5 10 > somes 2 ng ( 
Newago, Mich. Accepts. Friend, German 3 3 . 
HannuM, Henry O., assistant pastor of Old South CRAIG, Trmotuy C., who has just concluded a Prat pes gaat altos ee — 4 
Ch., Boston, Mass., having special charge of Hope seven years’ pastorate at Franconia, N. H., re- atree, Bancud ex Long 2 e ’ 
Chapel, to Boylston Ch., Jamaica Plain. ceived a testimonial from summer residents of ~ People’s Laber- Stockville 20 20 
HARDING, ALBERT E., Lenox, O., to Fairport and prominence in that vicinity, including Annie ei yt — Trenton a’ 
Richmond. Accepts. Trumbull Slosson, W. C. Prime, Bradford Torrey, Torker oer Ger- ee. 
HURLESS, PARKER, Bureau, Ill, adds DePue to Henry Clay Trumbull, and a number of others, CONNECTICUT 
his field. who expressed their appreciation of his work. ore i NEW YORK . 
LANSBOROUGH, JOHN F., Nevinyille and Good The document was accompanied by a gift of $225.  \Wingsor Locks S qe - x4 
Hope, Io., to Bear Grove. Accepts. SAMPSON, CASSANDER C., Tilton and Northfield, sea New York, Bethany ut 15 
LEAVITT, FRED’K W., West Point, Neb., to Seward. N. H.,in a recent fire in Tilton lost his library and ‘aiiegd =r roadway Laber- $18 
Accepts, and is at work. all his personal effects. The fire occurred while Ateaea Immanuel 18 22 2a¢!€ 
Lopwick, WM., formerly of Berea Coll., Ky., to he was absent on vacation. Se ig Ya = NORTH DAKOTA 
Little Valley, N. Y.; also to Shiocton, Wis. Sronx, Epw. G., Killingworth, Ct. is recovering lee. 7? a5 Harvey 4 
Accepts the latter. from a surgical operation. Friends in bis parish Waycross, Whitehall 25 31 Valley vity | - ae: 
MANAVIAN, GARABED M., formerly of Keystone, expressed their sympathy by a gift of $70. ae neNone peton = 
Wis., more recently in Armenian work in Chi- A ; Boiss 2 is Amboy 10 14 OHIO 
cago, to Spring Valley, Wis. Accepts. mefican Boar ersona Chicago, First 18 24 Cleveland, East a 14 - 
McCartney, Henry R., W. Stewartstown,N.H., arsrecat, Geo. E., D.D., of the Japan Mis- Edgewood, North 6 12 Hough ly: 
Md Sage or %: aay Seiivetans ioe sion, landed at Vancouver July 14, paras Mayflower il 12 North — 4 4 
BX, DW, OCKDOTE, BAss., 00 FINNIS his associate missionary, Mr. Stanford, who is in out , nis 
“5 a and Conneaut, 0. Accepts, and 1 health. Mr. Albrecht will make but a short ,.cst Pullman 140 152 Spriugfleld, First 
ct de fg F stay in this country. Emington — 9 OKLAHOMA 
Ratu, EDWIN A., Yale Sem., to Evansville, Wis. QcuarK, Dr. Ons. E., and wife, sailed from New Evanston, First = 4 10 1 Reno — 5 
Accepts. York, July 22, en route to Sivas, Turkey, to Gax Park First 18 43 ‘iefisher 31 9 
SOLANDT, ANDREW P., Alton, Io.,.to Fairmount _pegin medical work : * OREGON 
Ch., Wichita, Kan. Accepts, and will also be pywis, MERLIN, sailed from New York, July 22, Giada re Astoria it : 
Prat and director of Bible study — ¢n, route for the West Central African Mission, 6jinton, First ae | Pendleton id 
5 ad which he joins for the first time. Emmetsburg RHODE ISLAND 
Soper, Gro. E., First Ch., Danbury, Ct., accepts FourLEee, DR. AMERICUS, and wife, sailed from Bos- Jackson eS ate 6 8 
wpaneck tee S. lately of Second Ch., Eau be al oe et Pad ce Son wage Senne 3 33 me pee “ss 
aoe tae “f president of the Central Turkey Coll. VERMONT , 
emer i Wis., to Henry, 8S. D. Accepts, and is at Goopricu, Dr. CHAUNCEY and Mrs. Goodrich Summit 10 10 ae ‘ ‘ 
: for their mission ia North China by the KANSAS Island Pond 
VERNON, Howarp A., Chardon, 0., “the boy ep none on July 22, aaiting from New York. Ash Rock — 12 North Tro we 4 
preacher,” to assistant pastorate, Trinity Ch., JONES, Miss LAuRA N., Los Angeles, Cal., recently a2 os ss eo taper § ’ 
SS gp omg i. Ee i eas appointed to the North China Mission, started Kansas City, Chelsea33 43 i 
So Brewer and Orrington Me Acce ts, and is at ee ee caine Columbia =o 
: aca pts, PARKER, DR. HARRIET E., of the Madura Mission, Born 
work is returning to ber medical work, sailing from ->st°°” mond, 9 Sone 
3 r r . 5 pe 
YOUKER, DAvin G., lately of Rockwell, lo., accepts phekit of Fane 28. ; am Ave, : 8 1 
call to Farnhamville. , THOMPSON, Rop’t, sailed from Boston, July 28, Gamaen’ — ae Pe ei os 
Ordinations and Installations pentdiprictirnnteccen work: at. Samokov,.uro- Mexigo aay Eaale River + $ 
PATTON, M. OAKMAN, i. Second Ch., Palmer 4 MASSACHUSETTS Endeavor — 5 
Mass., July 21, by council which dismissed his Churches Organized and Recognized Boston, “Berkeley Fond ae oad 4 neal : > 
. eL } 
predecessor. Sermon, Rev. C. M. Clark; other Boprrngav Co., N. D., PicGRim Cu., 12 July, 7 Brockton, Porter 5 Fats z > 
an Rey. Messrs. Sam’! Eaton, M. S. Howard, members. Org. by Rey. E. H. Stickney. Rev. EO ag 30 33 Mukwonago Say 
as. Olmstead, F. B, Harrison,N.M. Prattand yg pg. Powell, Renville, pastor. ae emir mone, BS. Bt Nekooea % , &. 
O. J. Tuthill, GRANVILLE, N. D., 14 July, 8 members. Ludlow Center 14 16 Fi valley  -- 
Resignations Rica, N. D., 14 July, 20 members. Rey. T. A. peti pre shah = x4 Sturgeon Bay 26 “4 
Taylor serves this field with Granville. Springfield, First — 16 . 
CAMERON, ALEXANDER J., Brownfleld and Hiram, SHERWOOD (NEVINS P. 0.), WIS., 14 July, 16  {ndianOrehard =— 11 OTHER STATES 
Me., resigns the latter, but retains pastorate at North — 10 ickasha, Ind. Ter. — 
members. Rey. G. W. Longnecker of Neillsville Ba . 
Brownfield, which assumes his full salary. Hiram Falth 5 Dallas, Tex., oS 
will be yoked with Denmark includes this, with four other outstations, in his Hope — 16 Embro, Ont.” 
Demort, GEO. C., W. Winfield, N. Y. en MICHIGAN Gtenolden, Pa ore 
DykE, THOs., Melville and Edmunds, N. D., to take Material Gain Alba 1 Great Ds ia be 
effect Sept 16. Goes to Oberlin for a year’s eg = 18 Hilo. BE : 
study. Hupson, 0.—The last note on money borrowed to foetroit, Fort St. 8 9 La Follette, = 
GOLDEN, HENRY G. (Presb.), Kirtland, 0., and build church kitchen was cremated at the last Brewster 5 8 neh a 
retires from the ministry. meeting of the Women’s Association, amid much Boulevard $ Selalin, Mo., Sec’nd 21 it 
Goopwiy, SHERMAN, Oxford and Oxfordville, rejoicing. 


N. Y., after five years’ pastorate. 
HALL, Frep E., Ft. Plerre, 8. D. 
HUMPHREYS, OLIVER M., Colesburg, Io. 
Jonxs, Jas. L. (Presb.), Henry, 8. D. 
Livineston, HERBERT, Villa Park, Cal. He re- 
turns to Berkeley for study. 
pauls, Wm. D., New England Ch., Chicago, 


Parers, RicHarp, withdraws resignation at Ply- 
mouth Ch,, Binghamton, N. Y., at urgent re- 
quest of the church. 

ROGERS, CLARENCE J., S. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sorer, Geo. E., First Ch., Danbury, Ct., to take 
effect Sept. 30, 

TORREY, ELBRIDGE C., Amherst and Aurora, Me. 

WHALLEY, Jonny, Wagner, 8. D. 

WI.trams, HARRIET E , Black Earth, Wis. 

WINCHESTER, BENJ. S., assoc, pastorate, New 
England Ch., Chicago. At request of church he 
continues work until a more permanent field 
opens, occupying the pulpit during the summer. 


Dismissions 
Burier, Wiuwis H., First Ch., Williamstown, 
Mass , July 20. 
HARRISON, Fospick B., Second Ch., Palmer, 


Mass., July 21. The same council then installed 
his successor, Rey. M. O. Patton. 


Stated Supplies 
—o Jou» W., Hartford, Ct., at Barkham- 


Bruscuam, Water ¥. D., instructor at Beloit 
Acad., at Fertila, Norris and other places 
adjacent to Birnamwood, Wis., for the summer. 

Bopwett, Cuas, 8., Yale Sem., at Machiasport, 
with possibility of remaining a year. 


~~ 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Union, has just completed 
a@ $25,000 edifice free of debt, and has a church 
plant even more complete than the one destroyed 
in the great fire. 

Gifts 


EVERETT, MAss., Mystic Side.—At a“ lawn party ” 
held in the vestry, owing to wet weather, Rev. C. H. 
Percival was presented with $75 to defray vaca- 
tion expenses. 

JERSEY City, N. J., First, Rev. J. L. Scudder, 
From Joseph Milbank, one of New York’s multi- 
millionaires, $100,000 for the largest institutional 
building of the kind in the country, to contain 
ten-pin alleys, billiard tables and a rifle range, an 
ecclesiastical theater, a drill hall and gymnasium 
and a roof garden. 


New or Unusual Features 


Jersey City, N. J., Waverly. Rev. H. A. M. 
Briggs, who organized among the boys of this 
church a company known as The Waverly Cadets, 
has had them in camp for several weeks on the 
hills back of Northfield Seminary campus. 

West NEwnury, MA8s,, Second, B. H. Weston, 
pastor, The Y. P. 8.0. E. lately gave a reception 
to the “ old folks,” who greatly enjoyed the nov- 
elty of being conveyed from and to their homes 
in an automobile. The next Suoday, church serv- 
ices were arranged with special reference to the 
old people. ‘ 


. . + For stil! we hope 

That fn a world of larger scope 

What here is faithfully beguao ~ 

Will be competed, not undone. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


Bostonians themselves fail to ay 
ciate fully what their city is wortt 

historical entity, to the coun 
After all the nice and con 


things have been said for other Am 


cities, we must all agree ; 
one Boston, and that it is destine 
eneration to be- 
of ever-increasing interest to 


generation to 


Americans. Itisn 


that 


to une 


plant the old Boston in the 


people that has some Fs 
an honorable and heroic past. 
and landmarks 
saved, therefore, so far as it is 
to do so, in order that the . 


houses, churches 


town may get into touch with 
that once played so great a par 
jield Rep lican. 

Cee 


Modern doctrine fails to 
in glimpses, that no better way of. 
ing power has yet been discovered 1 
the overcoming of difficulties.—LeE 


Russell Briggs. 


nataral t 
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A String of Stories 


Here are a few which have fallen of late 
into our hopper and may beguile an evening 
hour on the piazza. One applies to special- 
ists, who are daily getting more numerous. 
A physician just graduated from the medi- 
cal school was asked about his plans. “I 
am to be a specialist on the nose.” ‘“ Ah,” 
asked his bright interlocutor, “‘ which n)dstril 
shall you treat?” 


And here is one for ministers: A parson 
before his marriage had preached once a year 
on the training of children, but after he was 
blessed with wife and children, gave up the 
practice. When a parishioner asked him why, 
he said, “If you will leave my children alone 
I will leave yours.” 


The third tale is of a minister who, in the 
course of his prayer at a wedding, offered this 
petition: ‘* May these persons live together in 
such harmony in this life that they may finally 
attain unto that state of felicity where they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage.” 


And here is one more, which may be applied 
to those whom it fits. A minister had gotten 
about two-thirds through his sermon when 
he found an unexpected shortage of manu- 
seript. After fumbling it a moment he said: 
** My good friends, I find the last pages of my 
discourse have gone. I think my favorite dog 
must have gotten some of them yesterday and 
eaten them. You must excuse me from the 
remainder of the discourse.’’ After service, 
a meek little woman from another parish in- 
troduced herself and said, “‘I was much in- 
terested in that dog of yours andits perform- 
ance yesterday, and might I ask a question?” 
“Certainly, Madam.” “I want to knowif it 
has any puppies, for I should like to take one 
home to my minister.” 


Continued on page 172. 


Meetings and. Events to Come 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, East Northfield, 
5 soy 31—Aug. 16. Post-conference addresses 

Aug. 18—Sept. 21. , 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Pottawottamie 
Point, Mich., Aug. 15-31. 

OLDER Boys’ CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, Lake George, 

. ¥., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 

GEORGIA SOUTHEAST DISTRICT ASSN., Wadley, Oct. 8. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 10-22. 


Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BIELER—CAPEN—In Eastport, Me., June 17, Rev. 
John M. Bieler, pastor at Eastport, and Grace D. 


Capen. 
Deaths 


#& The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words loaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BEAN-—In Parsonsfield, Me., July 20, after a long illness 
following an operation for appendicitis, Rev. Leroy S. 
Bean of Saco. Mr. Bean ws educated for the Free 
Baptist ministry, but after serving several] churches of 
that denomination he became a Congregationalist. 
was pastor of the West End Church, Portland, prior to 
going to Saco : 

BRAGG—In Foxboro, Mass., July 6, at the home of his 
son, Dr. F. A. Bragg, Henry O. Bragg, aged 79 yrs. 

FIS In Sachem’s Head, Ct., July 14, Mrs. Harriett 
M. Fiske of Southington, Ct. 


@® 


Robe 
Hewitt of West Medway, Mass., aged 13 yrs., 5 mos. 


be =a i Old Lyme, Ct., July 9, Israel Matson, aged 

76 yrs. 

MOULTON—In Moultonboro, N. H., July 13, John Hub- 
bard Moulton, aged 86 yrs., 3 mos. and 22 dys. 


2 'ALTER-In Jaffrey, N. H.,, July 11. Anna Farrar 
Le » Widow of Heiiry Walter of New Britain, Ct., 
aged ‘sl yrs. she left two daughters, Anna ©. and 


Ct., with whom she mad 


— 


HURCH 
ARPETS pnricts. css 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


REY. L. TENNEY 


from Dartmouth College in the 
and from Andover Seminary in 1844. 
He was ordained and installed in the parish of Jaffrey, 
N. H , in 1845, and was married the same year to Mal- 
vina Baker of Lebanon, N. H. He was gifted, as was 
Mrs. Tenney, with a beautiful voice, which eves him 
through his years of study, teaching singing schools in 
the evening and leading choirs. e also taught day 
schools during the winter on Cape Cod, and in Lyme, 
N.H., and elsewhere. In Jaffrey he was chairman of 
the town school committee, and for two years he was 
the county school commissioner, which was a great 
undertaking in addition to his pastoral work. He also 
drilled his own choir in Jaffrey. From there he re- 
moved to Thetford, Vt., in the fall of 1857, with his 
family of three children, one more being born in Thet- 
ford. Of Mr. Tenney, at this time, Rev. Dr. Arthur 
Little of Dorchester writes: ‘‘He won my heart from 
the first. He was one of the most winsome, even-tem- 
pered, lovable men I haveever met. Quietly, cheerfully, 
without one bit of ostentation er desire for fame, by 
faithful continuance in well-doing, he fulfilled a great 
ministry, /oving souls into the kingdom, and has now in 
a good old age joined a great circie of beloved kindred 
and friends in the better Jand.” 

He asked a dismission from Thetford, after a severe 
illness, but remained two years as acting pastor, during 
which time he was twice sent to the legislature at Mont- 
pelier. In 1868 he was called to Barre, but on account 
of dissensions in the parish, he declined to be installed, 
but continued as pt pastor until illness again inter- 
rupted, when in 1881 he retired from parish work. In 
all, he preached two or three more years, but he did not 
again undertake the care of achurch. He soon moved to 
Waterbury, where for a time Rey. A. J. Covell of Lynn 
was his pastor. He now writes: ‘*Mr. Tenney was one 
of those rare Christian souls whom to know was a bene- 
diction. He had been with Jesus, and had learned the 

races of the Christian spirit. I knew him when he was 
nh that most diflicult position for a pastor, living as an 
ordinary member of a parish, and no clergyman could 
have borne the test more graciously. He was to me an 
ideal parishioner, and to have known him was one of the 
rarest blessings of my Vermont life.” 

After a two years’ separation from the wife of his 
youth, the fifty-six years of companionship are renewed 
in the heavenly mansions, where we hope to meet them | 


in a little while. 


VA 


Here it is, as 
it to you. 
Note the 


the nail-faste 
suggestion of 


tone. 


ee 


Rheumatism 


Does not let go of you wher 
you apply lotions or lini- 
ments. It simply loosens its 
hold for a while. Why? 
Because to get rid of it you 
must correct the acid con= 
dition of the blood on which 
it depends. NHood’s Sarsa= 
parilla has cured thousands. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


The Thompson-Baldasseroni School travels 


NINE MONTHS ABROAD $750 


visiting seven countries under university leadership. 
Young ladies sail with Principal inOctober. Curriculum 
equals the best. Languages, Music, History, Art. Cata- 
logue. MRS. WALTER SCOTT, Secretary, Dover, N. H. 


INT. 


Did you ever see a genuine Dutch Rocking Chair? 


near as a newspaper engraving will give 


very low frame, the wide seat, the heavy 


timbering, the ‘‘squat” back, the broad-tread rockers, 


ned seat, the broad arms and the general 
a Hollander origin. 


The wood is heavy oak, weathered to a fine dull 
The upholstery is in leather. 
ideal low seat, either for sewing or reading, this chair 
is almost unequalled in its quaintness and comfort. 

Canal St. 


If you want an 


cost $12. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


In the Mountains 


City Conweniences ~ 


The Northfield 


“ See” 
Nature usher in her 
Autumn season where 
scenery is ever new and 
untiring. 


Write for Booklet to 
A.G. Moody, Mgr., 
East Northfield, Mass. 


The Post Conference Addresses of 
Dr.G. Campbell es of Northfield, 
Prof. James Orr of Glasgow, Rey. 
Samuel Chadwick of Leeds, Eng. 


atMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS. 


WASHINGTON 


Ss 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


Te, 


BOSTON. 


to 


A String of Stories 


(Continued frem page 171.) 


Taking Panes 


“When I was twenty-one,” said Grandpa | 


Straightedge, “this part of the country was a 
wilderness. 


Druy twenty mile to market. | 


Ma got up a s’prise party for my birthday. / 


Called pa’s attention to the back kitchen win- 
Pa’s workbench ’n | 


der. Pane o’ glass out. 
tools ’n our old boots ’n the milk-things, ’n 
water-pails ’n dippers, ’n the girls’ sunbon- 
nets on the porch. 
back ’n forth through the gap. 
town for winder glass. Got two. Pa ’n I 
sot one. ’Fere the putty got dry, he says, 
‘Hand me th’ hammer, Sammy!’ I handed 
it—right through the new ‘light!’ Then we 
sot th’ extry pane! ‘Pa,’ says I, ‘hand me 
the chisel.’ He did—through the glass. He 
rode to town, got two lights, sot ‘nother! 


Sent me to 


* Sister,’ says I, ‘hand me a drink uv butter- | 
She did—through the winder light! | 


milk.’ 
She ’n ma went to set th’ last glass, ’n between 
‘em, they dropped it. Ma rode to town, got 
the only winder-pane left, sot it, ’n it’s still 
there!” i. Bs .e 


He Wanted to Kill a “ Squir’l” 


Our Publishing Society really furnishes a | 


large variety of seasonable supplies, such as 
Fresh Bait for Fishers of Men, etec., but from 
the many queer things ordered, all the way 
from incense to beer, one might infer its range 
to be even more comprehensive than it really 
is. To the writer of the appeal printed below 
a “‘cataloge’”’ was promptly sent. 


J. H. tukesbury: My dear kine friend if 
you please send me a gun cataloge i want a 
gun if i can get a good Squirl gun i would 
love to have a 22 rifel that will kill a Squirl 
one hundred yards pleas riteand Let me know 
what cash pris will bee for a good 22 calabar 
i want one that will shoot Longs and if you all 
dont deal with guns Please dont think hard of 
me for sending to the Publishing house for a 
gun but i thot i might stand a chance of git- 
ting one tolable cheap Please rite an’ tell me 
if the catalog cost me any thing i will pay the 
cost at postofest reseving the Male this is from 

your friend, 


The Other Side 


Said the superior person who had been in- 
vited to speak at a Negro celebration, “ When 
every black man can read and write, half the 
prejudice will be removed.” To which the 
colored spokesman responded, “And when 
every white man can read and write the other 
half will be removed.” D. B. G, 


A Snap Shot 


As a minister in a Boston suburb resze to 
announce a hymn one Sunday morning, a 
parishioner, Mr. C, Israel Shepard, well 
known among the bookmen of Boston, came 
up the aisle with his family. Just as Mr. 
Shepard stopped at his pew to usher them in 
the pastor began reading the hymn: 

See Israel's gentle Shepherd stands, 
With all- engaging charms! 


oO. W. §. 


According to estimates given by the secre 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Church 
Brection, fifteen new houses of worship are 
completed, on the average, every day in the 
year at a cost of about $100,000. Methodists 
lead, with three churches daily to their credit. 


SUES 


Ne Substitute 
not even the best raw cream, equals Borden's Peer- 
less Brand Evaporated Cream for tea, coffee, choco- 
late, cereals aud general household cooking. It 1s 
the result of forty-([ve years experience in the 
growing, buying, handling and preserving of milk by 
Berden's Condensed Milk Co. 


Handy passin’ things | 
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We Want a 


BRIGHT BOY 


te. Work after 


OR 


for 


THE 


Any bright boy who reads this advertisement 
can start 


in business next week selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


He can do it after school hours on Fridays 
and on Saturdays. 


The work is pleasant, as 


well as profitable. The only qualification 
necessary is a willingness to work—noe 
money needed. We 


provide the i 0 


Ten copies of the magazine are furnished free 
of charge the first week, 
Five C 
money to order the next week’s supply. 


$225 


DISTRIBUTED NEXT MONTH 
AMONG BOYS WHO SELL 5 


These are sold at 
ents a copy and provide the necessary 


IN EXTRA CASH 
PRIZES WILL BE 


MORE COPIES WEEKLY 


If you are willing to try it, we will send next 
week’s supply 
making a 
show 
methods of successful boy 


and everything necessary 
success, including booklet 
ing photographs and describing 
agents. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


508 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FAST TWIN 


DOMINION LINE Shi sthvice 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 


New England, Aug. 6] Commonwealth, Aug. 27 
Mayflower, Aug. 13 | New England, Sept. 3 
Columbus, Aug. 20 


a #80 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 


FROM BOSTON 


EDITERRANEAN 2!ReEct 


rs M 
AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 


CAMBROMAN, Aug. 8, Sept. 19. 
VANCOUVER, Aug. 29, Oct. 10. 


Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


What do people go 
to Lancaster for? 


Why, there is no other place like it. 
for booklet to 


E. A. DORE, 
Lancaster Inn, 
Lancaster, Mass. 


& GOUT & RHEUMATISIv 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS ig 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 500, & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William § 


Send 


PARKER’S 
a ttAIR BALSAM 


s rat AB 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
De, and $1.00 at Draoggists 


Painkilter <axires| 
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8teel Alloy Church and School Bells. ag@-Send for 
5. BELL OO. 
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An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Backham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
etc. These prayers are culled from a variety of sources, 
including many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful is 
thought and in expression. 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer tn their 
own werds will find this eractly what they went for use 
in the family, perhaps while seated round the table 
together 

It is daintily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 
price ls ently 30 cents het. 
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The Business and Financial 
Outlook 


The most important present factor bearing 
upon business conditions and security prices 
is the condition of the crops. The prosperity 
of the country is based fundamentally upon 
the agricultural classes. Given prosperity 
there, manufacturing interests are assured of 
a market for their goods; railroads are as- 
sured of traffic; and the wealth of the country 
is increased directly. The winter wheat crop 
is almost fully harvested. Although it has 
suffered from floods, it is above the average in 
quantity and of good quality. Spring wheat 
has been damaged by unfavorable weather 
conditions, and the crop will be below the 
averages. Corn, the growth of which was de- 
layed by a number of adverse conditions, has 
improved wonderfully, and promises a good 
crop if frost does not intervene. Owing t: 
the lateness of the harvest, corn never is safe 
until it is in the bins. The cotton crop will 
be below the average. 

The farmers will be compensated in part, if 
not fully, by the higher prices received for 
all these staples. Europe will call upon this 
country for unusual amounts of grain, which 
will provide a substantial market, and will 
bring aid to the financial world by creating a 
balance of trade in favor of this country. 

The pessimistic prophecies concerning gen- 
eral business conditions, which have been 
given much prominence recently, appear to 
have little basis in fact. Reductions in the 
prices of some steel products have been made, 
but these are chiefly in the way of correction 
of existing discrepancies in the prices of vari- 
ous products. The price of pig iron has been 
reduced, but trade interests say that the re- 
duction does not imply any falling off in busi- 
ness. 


A Perfect Regulator of 


the Stomach and Bowels 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It 
promptly relieves and permanently cures all 
weaknesses, irritations, inflammations, ob- 
structions or diseases of the stomach, bowels, 
kidneys, bladder, liver and prostate gland. It 

ll restore ogi health and vigor to any 
person afilicted with general debility or ner- 
vous yeipenp 6 It cures constipation so that it 
stays cured by remov:ng the cause of the diffi- 
culty. Only one small dose a day will cure 
any case, no matter how light or of how long 
perigee It cures by toning, strengthening 
and adding new life and vigor to the intes- 
tines, so that they move themselves health- 
fully and naturally. Ail such conditions as 
dyspepsia, catarrh of the stomach, chronic 
indigestion, constipation, Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, inflammation of the kidneys, catarrh 
of the bladder, irritation or enlargement of 
the prostate gland, torpid liver, pain in the 
back, female weakness and female irregulari- 
ties begin in clogged bowels. They are cured 
by Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Try it. 
A free sample bottle for the asking. Vernal 
Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

For sale by all leading druggists. 
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to keep the stomach clean, brain 
clear and liver active. It cools 
the blood, cures heat eruptions, 
relieves constipation, aids diges- 
tion. Lffervescent; Agrecable ; 
Reliable. 
Used by American Physicians 
for nearly 60 years. 
50c. and $1.00. 


At Druggists or by mail from 


The Tarrant Co., 2129°x,5t: 


Business established 1834, 
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The cotton industry has been in a peculiarly 
difficult position. Takinz advantage of the 
known shortage of the cotton c-op, specula- 
tors brought about a corner in that product. 
The price has been forced to a level at which 
it is impossible to produce cotton goods at a 
profit. Many mills have closed voluntarily. 
Others have been closed by the striking of 
their employees. It is no seeret that the 
strikes were welcome to the managers of 
many mills. Cotton bought at lower prices 
has been reshipped from Massachusetts to 
New Orleans and sold there at a profit greater 
than would have been received from its manu- 
facture. 

Labor unrest'has been somewhat lessened. 
The great building workers’ strike in New 
Yorktcity has been terminated. This strike 
has done much harm to general business, and 
has curtailed the demand for steel and other 
products. Railroads generally throughout the 
country have increased wages. The outcome 
of the strike of the coal miners was the oeca- 
sion for many demands by labor upon capital. 

Railroad earnings perhaps are as good a cri 
terion of general business as any single fac- 
tor. These show surprising gains over the 
figures of a year ago, which were the highest 
attained up to that time. Railroad officials 
moreover assert that there is not the slightest 
indication of any falling off in traffic. In fact, 
many Western roads already are taking steps 
to prevent a car famine. 

While these evidences of continued pros- 
perity in general business abound, prices of 
stocks and bonds have been falling sharply. 
Wall Street boasts of its ability to foresee 
events and conditions, and to discount them 
in the stock market. The boast is not always 
justified. Itis maintained by a large number 
of professional traders in Wall Street that the 
decline in the stock market, which has been 
in progress with more or less violence since 
September, foreshadows the early end of the 
country’s era of prosperity. If the signs of 
such end are not visible to’ the ordinary mind, 
that fact is accounted as testimony to the 
superior foresight of Wall Street. 

Another and more reasonable explanation 
of the long decline in the stock market is 
possible, however. A few years ago the 
process of combining industrial enterprises 
was begun. In the iron and steel industry 
several so-called ‘trusts’? were organized, 
which brought enormous profits to the pro- 
moters. The new field was so inviting that 
industrial promotion became a craze. The 
success of the first consolidations led the 
capitalists to believe that they could foist 
upon the public stocks and bonds to an un 
limited extent, and that the public would not 
investigate the character of the companies 
or the value of the securities offered. The 
promoters were in error, The public abso- 
lutely refused to touch these stocks and 
bonds, which were of doubtful value. 

There was but one alternative. The pro- 
moters were forced to hold these new se- 
curities in hope that at some future time they 
could sell them. They borrowed money to 
enable them to carry these securities. As 
the banks would not loan money against 
these securities the promoters were obliged 
to pledge their good investment stocks for the 
loans. The loans matured. The promoters 
still held their new securities, for which they 
had been unable to obtain a market. The col- 
lateral against the loans was sold. In the 
absence of general publtc buying prices fell 
sharply. The whole fabric of prices began 
to tumble like a row of bricks, one forcing 
another down. The movement, due primarily 
to the conditions stated, has been aided by 
the purely professional operations of Wall 


Continued on page 174. 


Tea and Coffee Drinkers 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It allays the 
| nervousness and disordered digestion caused by 
excessive use of Tea, Coffee or Alcoholic drinks. 
Puts the stomach in an active and healthy condi- 
tion, Try it. 
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New China and Glass 


We are now landing by the “ Saxonia” 
from Liverpool 72 packages, and by the 
“ Arcadia” from Hamburg 41 packages, 
and by the “Indramayo” from Yoko- 
hama 383 packages, including some of 
the newest examples now to be seen in 
the best China Shops of London, Berlin 
and Paris, including 
Dinner Sets, Course Sets, 

Chocolate Sets, Ramikins. 

Bouillon Cups and Saucers. 

Tall China (pitcher shape) Vases. 

Guest Room Water Sets. 

Vienna Paintings on Porcelain. 

Chinese Piazza or Hall Seats. 

Rich Cut Crystal Glass in sets or pieces. 

English Rock Crystal Cut Glass. 

Umbrella Holders. 

Jardinieres, with or without Pedestals. 

Old Blue Delft Plaques. 

Paris Cafe Entree Dishes. 

Candlesticks (Faience and Crystal). 

Fish Sets, Ice Cream Sets. 

Rare and Odd Pitchers. 

Pitchers with mottoes, from the ordinary 
up to the costly. 

In the enlarged Glass department 
(2nd floor), an extensive exhibit of Glass- 
ware, including the best examples of the 
American and foreign makers in full 
table services or special items including 
Roemers, Cocktails, Creme de Menthes, 
Sorbets, Cordials, Hocks, Lemonades, 
Vases, Carafes, Epergnes. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms (8rd 
floor), will be seen an exhibit of superb 
specimens adapted to wedding and com- 
plimentary mementoes. 

In the Dinner Set Hall will be 
seen examples of high-class China from 
Minton, Cauldon, Royal Worcester and 
Haviland, from which sets may be ordered 
to ke made with the family monogram, 
initial or crest. Such orders require 
about four months for execution. 

In the stock pattern department will 
be seen many patterns to choose from in 
sets or pieces separate which can be 
matched for years to come, an advantage 
appreciated by experienced housekeepers. 

Old blue Wedgwood historical plates, 
representing famous buildings and his- 
torical scenes. The series now numbers 
over sixty. A booklet with halftone 
cuts may be mailed free on request. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


Pottery and Glass Merchants, 


(Seven Floors) 


120 FRANKLIN ST., cor. Federal, 
MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, BRONZE. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Send for our Free Booklet. 
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Street gamblers. These have forced selling 
in quarters where otherwise the difficulty 
might have been overcome. 

The process is still going on. It will end 
when the promoters of these new industrial 
combinations have sold enough of their good 
stocks to pay in full for their other stocks, or 
when the high-grade stocks reach an invest- 
ment level which will attract extensive public 
buying. There are indications that the latter 
point is near at hand. 

The surest proof that the panic in the stock 
market is due simply to troubles within Wall 
Street, and not to any diminution of business 
prosperity, is that the business of the country 
is paying no attention whatever to the stock 
market, other than that of curious interest. 
‘The tightness of money, which is less strin- 
gent than is alleged by Wall Street, has trou- 
bled few business corporations of merit. 
Some of the newer, over-capitalized corpora- 
tions have found it very difficult to borrow 
money. The decline in stocks has resulted 
finally in the failure of two prominent stock 
exchange houses. These suspensions were 
received with positive relief by the stock ex- 
change, as known difficulties are less harmful 
than the worry of anticipation. 


A Word to Preachers 


Rev. Dr. Renen Thomas of Brookline ex- 
mresses in the London Christian World his 
surprise and depression at a recent phrase, 
“*the slavery of preaching,” used by that 
journal. As a counter and corrective to all 
depressing conceptions of preaching Dr. 
Thomas would have those so affected study 
Phillips Brooks’s Lectures on Preaching, 
Brooks being to him “the greatest of modern 
men in the pulpit.” He expresses the follow- 
ing opinions: 


Personally, I have no doubt that our 
modern men are intellectually equal to 
their fathers. But whether they are as 
Biblical and as thoroughly acquainted 
with human nature is, I think, an open 
question. We are occupied with such a 
variety of things that the temptation to 
cease to be di agent and everyday stu- 
dents of life and literature is often too 
strong for us. The tendency in our reli- 
gious newspapers perpetually to com- 

lain of and admonish ministers creates, 

have no doubt, an unhealthy restless- 
mess in congregations. The statistical 
and commercial judgment of spiritual re- 
sults is another sign of that modern yvul- 
@arity which reduces everything to a 
rading level, giving people the idea that 
ur churches are mere shops for the sale 
of articles theological to the largest num- 
ber of customers who can be attracted to 
buy, reducing the minister to a kind of 
ecclesiastical auctioneer. It is the spirit 
of the age, and it has got into our 
@hurches. Moreover, the temptation to 
assume that people generally have as 
much knowledge of the Higher Criticism 
as we have ourselves and the responsibil- 
~ | on us to meet it as valiant soldiers 
of the Lord Christ has pauperized our 
preaching of its more vital elements. 


Social prosperity means the man happy, the 
@itizen free, the nation great.— Victor Hugo. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


If you read The Congregationalist you know 
mbout Drake’s Palmetto Wine for the Stomach, 
Fiatuiency and Constipation. We continually praise 
it, as hundreds of our readers do. Any reader of 
this can have a trial bottle of Drake's Palmetto 
Wine free, by sending a letter or postal card to 
Drake Formula Company, Lake and Dearborn 
Streets, Chicago, LiL. 

One dose a day of this tonic, laxative Palmetto 
medicine gives immediate relief and often cures in 
a few days. Drake's Palmetto Wine is a wonder 
worker for the Blood and tse Liver and Kidneys, 
The trial bottle is sent free and prepaid to all whe 
request It. 
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$100, $500 or $1,000 can be 
invested at 6 per cent. with every 
safeguard that the State provides 
for your 34 per cent. savings bank 
deposits. 

Please write us. You need to 
go no further unless our propo- 
sition commends itself to your 
best judgment. 

ON 62 R IN ES POSS STS 
Assets, 900,000. Capital Stock, $125,000. 
Surplus, $210,000. 

0 | SE a a 
COLUMBIA INVESTMENT AND REAL 
ESTATE CO., 1131 B’way, New York 


AND MORE, 


WITH ABSOLUTE SAFETY 


AS GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
MORE PROFITABLE THAN MORTGAGES 


I have two investment opportunities to rec- 
ommend to conservative investors. Both are 
ideal investments for Trust fands or as secur- 
ity to be held for early large advances In value, 
or for highly profitable life investments. The 
payment of principal or interest, or both, is 
assured by an old, strong, rich Connecticut 
Bank. Both propositions will bear closest in- 
vestigation. Full particulars to responsible 
parties. Address 


SAMUEL JAROS, 
27 William Street, New York 


7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Issued He 4 the Cit 


of Seattle in denominations 
of $100, $200, $5 


and $1,000. 


A high rate of tnterest together with absolute 
security and certainty of prompt payment of 
principal and interest when due, by city treas- 
urer, certainly makes these bonds the most 
attractive investment ever offered. 


We have them for sale in amounts to suit 
purchasers. 


R. F. GUERIN & CO 
Batley Butiding SEATTLE, WASH. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. : 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks ....-<0s<0.sesssushsaueeueeee «- $427, 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies..... 545,527.84 
Real Estate ......+0secee Ssccccsees 1 
United States Bonds... 2,040,000. 
State and City Bonds.. 2,869. 
Railroad Bonds. ...+...+sssesseness 1,375 ,430.00 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks. 519,000.00 
Railroad Stocks .........+.s008 ie .  6,174,550,00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks ....-«-+sssseees 456,250.60 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on 

Real Estate ..........:00.sseeuseeseeeeee 112,750.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
. —_ sisoew 4 pocced Gale 985,872.94 

erest due and accrued on anuary, 

1908. .....0c0se0eeenuassaceseeeaaaa 9,315.79 

817,108,635.12 


LIABILITIE 
ssseess B3,000,000.00 


Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund.. 


+. 5,986, 
Unpald L0eses.........+«ssasbeeeeranee s ses tbs .be 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other clal sd 
Reserve for TaxeS........sccsssssessest 75, 
Net Surplus......sccccccccvesecesssse «.. 6,436,038.69 
817,108,635.12 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders 89,436,038.69 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
BEREDERIC G yee SLL OY Vice-Prest. 
M CORREA, 8d Vice-Prest. 


WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass 


EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
throughout the world recommend 
QUIN 4- 


LAROCHE 


EMANUEL H. 
AREUNAH M. SHENEY,} Secretaries. 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


OPIUM fesccipe te 


have been cured by us. Treatment ean be taken at 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
BEECHER?’S Sitsortast wore 
of the great preacher are #*” BOOKS 


now issued by 


poston The Pilgrim Press ancaso 


AN INTERESTING Si1GHT.—We wonder how 
many of our readers have ever seen & genuine 
Dutch rocker. If ydu are in doubt, turn to the ad- 
vertisement of the Paine Furniture Company 
another column of this paper, and you will see 4 
engraving of It. It carries one back to the 
of two centaries ago in its quaint Duteb 
There ought to be a great many of these chairs 
sold at the low price of $11. 
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Foreign Missions and the American Churches 


An liluminating Diagnosis 


The Harvest Field, one of the best of the 
missionary publications in India, has secured 
from Rey. Dr. J. P. Jones, president of the 
A. B. C. F. M. Theological Seminary at Pasu- 
malai, India, a report on conditions in the 
churches of the United States and their atti- 
tude toward foreign missions. It was written 
for Indian consumption but it has much value 
for us, inasmuch as Dr. Jones is a man of 
large mold and fair judgment, and had excel- 
lent opportunities for studying conditions in 
our churches when he was_ here on his last 
furlough. He traveled 20,000 miles, visited 
twenty-one states, talked to nearly 200 
churches and denominational and interde- 
nominational gatherings and, as he says, 
“had ample opportunity to form and to change 
many opinions.” The facts he calls attention 
to are those which he says persistently ob- 
truded themselves upon him, and which he 
could not ignore: 

First, is the appalling fact that so few of 
the members of the churches have any knowl- 
edge whatever of, or slightest interest in for- 
eign missions. His own observation of con- 
ditions in the churches he visited and his 
analysis of the statistics of giving go to cor- 
roborate this charge of apathy. That there 
is not more giving commensurate with income 
he admits is not due necessarily to penurious- 
ness. He sees clearly that “‘the financial sup- 
port and substantial benevolence of Christian 
people has largely passed out of the channels 
of direct churchly activity. ... Say what we 
will, ecclesiasticism, with its direct calls and 
claims, is held relatively much in less esteem 
than formerly.” The church members of 
today are not less Christian but more cosmo- 
politan.~ ; 


Second, He finds that “the old doctrines of 


the past, upon which the missionary move- 
ment of a century ago was constructed, have 
been entirely swept away or have lost their 
emphasis. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the missionary movement of a hundred 
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Bverything Made to Order. 


HIS is the last month of 
our Reduced Price Sale, 
therefore act quickly if 
you wish to take advan- 

tage of it. Suits and Skirts 
made to order (nothing ready- 
male) at one-third less than req- 
ular prices. A)}l of our styles 
and materials are suitable for 
Fall wear. Your order must 
reach us this month if you 
wish to secure these reduced 
prices. 


Handsome Tailored Suits, 
6.67, former price $10. 
12 Suits reduced to $8. 

15 Suits reduced to $10. 

20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 

7 $a oo eee _ aoe 
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Skirts $3.34, former price 


$5. 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Reduced prices on Jack- 

ets, Traveling Dresses, etc. 


Catalogue, Samples and Bar- 
gain List sent free by return 
mail. If the garment which , 
we make for you does not 
prove satisfactory, send it back promptly and we 
will refund your money. Orders can be filled with 
the greatest promptness, very often in three days’ 
time. Write today and don’t fail to say you wish 
Summer Catalogue No. 18 and Reduced Price samples. 

Our NEW FALL CATALOGUE, ready August 
24th, will be the handsomest fashion publica- 
tion of its kind ever issued. It will illustrate 
stylish Suits from $8 to $40, Jackets from $7 
to $30, Church and Visiting Costumes, Separate 
Skirts, etc. Every well-dressed woman should 
have one. Write now and we will mail you a 
pony FREE, together with a full line of new 
Fall samples as soon as ready. Be sure to say 
you wish the NEW FALL CATALOGUE No. 19 
and samples. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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years ago no longer obtains and is being sup- 
planted by another, or at least is yielding to it 
pre eminence in its influence upon the Chris- 
tian mind. The missions of today are not 
based upon or moved by our belief in the 
hopeless depravity and lost condition of the 
heathen so much as by loyalty to the last 
commission of our Lord and by a conviction 
that Christianity is essentially missionary in 
its character.”” The old motive having ceased 
to grip the church of today and the new mo- 
tive not yet having found a warm lodging 
place in and a working power upon the mass 
of Christians, the church and her missions 
face a difficulty. 

Thirdly: Americans have become great trav- 
elers; as such their examination of mission- 
ary activity is superficial or wanting alto- 
gether ; and on returning home they hide their 
bold ignorance of what might have been seen 
and studied intelligently by cool assumption 
or bold assurance that the missions either do 
not exisf or are practically doing nothing. 
“The blasting influence of these traveled 
people upon the missionary cause at home is 
much greater than many of us think,” writes 
Dr. Jones. 

Fourthly: Many who were indifferent to the 
missionary cause a decade ago are now its pro- 
nounced enemies. They are found in churches. 

Lastly: Anti-missionary spirit has been 
caused by the seeming ingratitude of alien 
peoples responsible for massacres of mission- 
aries sent to do them good ; and moreover the 
growing prevalence of belief in the doctrine 
of evolution carries in the mind of many an 
argument against missions to non-Christian 
peoples. These say, “Why do you not let 
peoples with ethnic religions gradually evolve 
their own religious destiny rather than thrust 
upon them a foreign faith and introduce a 
revolution of religious life and conceptions 
among them?” 

Dr. Jones does not dwell at length upon the 
matter of worldliness in the church as affect- 
ing the missionary cause more than to say 
that “‘doubtless a great deal of the commer- 
cialism of the age has entered into the Church 
of America, and this spirit is impatient with 
tbe remote and not very articulate appeals of 
the missionary in foreign lands.” He admits 
that much of the trouble lies in the ignorance 
of the church members, and that this is due to 
the failure of the missionary societies and the 
missionaries to live up to their opportunities 
and duties. He is inclined to think that ‘‘the 
apathy and indifference can in part be traced 
to the indifferent—and sometimes worse—ad- 
vocacy by missionaries of their cause among 
the churches.” 

The cheering side of the situation is outlined 
by Dr. Jones thus. There is a vastly better 
attitude of the clergy toward foreign migsion- 
aries than there was formerly and this he be- 
lieves is due largely to the changed attitude 
of the theological seminaries. He finds a 
deepening purpose among the chosen few to 
exalt the missionary enterprise to a place of 
supreme importance in church economy, “ but 
unfortunately not many of these men and 
women of faith are possessed of large pecun- 
iary means.” 

The educational aspects of the renaissance 
in interest in missionary enterprise he fiads 
are most encouraging, such as the preparation 
of manuals and text books for study; the 
annual conferences of officers of various de- 
nominational societies ; the Student V olunteer 
movement and the Y. P. S. C. E. movement, 
which have enlisted intelligent and conse- 
crated youth as never before. 


If you find no peer to travel with you, then 
walk cheerfully on alone, your goal before, the 
world behind; better alone with your own 
heart than with a crowd of babblers.— Buddha. 
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Will 
Water 
Cure 

Pain? 


That’s the question to ask 
when any one offers you 
ordinary witch hazel as a 
substitute for Ponp’s Ex- 
TRACT—the old family 
doctor—the sure cure for 
Sunburn, Burns, Scalds, 
W ounds, Bruises, Sprains, 
Toothache, Neuralgia, 
Boils, Carbuncles, Ulcers, 
Sores, Open Wounds, Piles, 
Sore Eyes, Earache, Sore 
Throat, Rheumatism, Sore 
Feet, Insect Stings and 


Bites, Internal Bleeding 
and Inflammation. 


But what do you know 
about ordinary witch 
hazel? Who makes it? 
Why is it so common? 
Because water is cheap. 
Ponp’s ExTRACT has been 
»known: for. 60 years, It 
costs more because it is 
the pure unadulterated ex- 
tract of Hamamelis, the 
most wonderful remedial 
agent known. If you 
want to be cured you must 
get PoNnpD’s EXTRACT. 


Sold only in sealed bottles 
under buff wrappers. 
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THIRTY YEARS AGO the advent of the 


REMINGTON 


created the typewriter industry. 


EVER SINCE the Remington has been 
the recognized leader among writing 


machines. 


TODAY its supremacy is unquestioned. 
A Midsummer Need 


! is a soap that may be used with comfort os a 
weather-burned complexion. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


is balm to the hot, inflamed skin. Peculiarly soothing, refresh- 
ing, purifying. All ays allirritation, keeps the skin smooth and 


SOLID MERIT is the foundation of its 


enduring rule. 


\ soft in spite of daily exposure to sun and wind. 
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Via the GREAT LAKES. 
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60000 Users in 60 Months. Graiiedr Kevuas ens wean ieee 
NOT what Competitors Say. 


Short Summer Tours to the Leading Eastern Resorts on 
frequent dates, 


ae 
™ OLIVER \ 
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Educational 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Oo. 


THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Full reguiar course in all departments, with addl- 
tional {nstruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 A. M, 


For Catalogue or further information apply to 
Prof. OC. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


NEw YORK CITY, 83 East 55th Street. 


Bible Teachers Training School 


Incorporated by Regents of University of New York. 
Six departments. Two Year Graded Courses. Special 
one year course. Address 

Dr. WILBERT W. WHITE, President. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


71st year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with special 
he ag in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prot. E. 1. Bosworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
Prof. H. M. ScoTt, 520 Adams St., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Berkeley, California. 
Fully equipped. Congregational. Fall term opens 
Aug. is, nares vr 


J. K. MOLEAN, Pres. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Open to college graduates. 
HARTFORD Training for active pastorate, 
Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in Missions and Relig- 
lous Pedagogy. 70th year begins SEMINARY 
Sept. 30. Address Prof. Jacobus. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 
ANDOVER, 


begins its 06th year Sept. 16, 1903, 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


A thorough training for the ministry, unsurpassed 
university opportunities and environment. Term opens 
Sept. 24. For information, address 

Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 
Drawer 4 Yale Station, New Haven, Ct, 


New York«K, NEw York. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Ave., New York City. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 23d, 
1903. The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for 
admission, in the President's room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2.30 p. mM. 

THE OPENING ADDRESS, by the President of the 
Faculty, will be delivered in Adams Chapel, Thursday, 
September 24th, at 4.30 P.M. 

CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 

Endowed, limited school for boys over ten. Founded 
1783. Fits for all colleges, scfentific and technical 
schools. Bb: No extras. For year book address 

H. H. O. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Maes. Regular courses. Special 
courses for college graduates and teachers of expe- 
rience. Entrance examinations Sept. 8-0. 

For circulars address ALu kat G. Boypxn, Principal. 


MASSACHUBETTS, Newtown. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 

Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 

tiful at on. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 

os. We refer by permission to Rev. Howard A. 
Send for ilustrated cata) 


Bri ogue, 
Bones F. Jewert, A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 
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Educational 
MASSA OHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY tages tr every kina. 


136 Instructors, 1861 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY e:osss Got rce 
tuition in the heart SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


of Boston. Nearly 
two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 


Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT 


one hundred Scholar- 
ships of $50 each. Located 


close to the Courts, Four SCHOOL OF LAW 


hundred students iast year. OpensOct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY favored in the entrance 
examination. Excep- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical and 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY in attendance. Elective 
courses tn gre** COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination, 

All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 

Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 
Philosophical and liter- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY sry courses. ieaaing to 
the degrees ¢ GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A.M, and Ph.D. 
For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 


Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


For College Graduates 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL Y. COLE, A. M., D. D. 

69th year begins Sept. 16,1903. Endowed eos Jp pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school grad- 
uates and others. Art and Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick asium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, fleld-hockey 

‘olf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful an 

eautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
usual intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
Science. 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 
hea and a girl leaves here prepared for the 

uties of life. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 
masters. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue and learn our 
unique plan for a girl’s education. 


C. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
Andover, 


Abbot Academy “Mass 


Graduate, elective aud college preparatory courses for 
girls. Fine situation and bulldings: Complete modern 
equipment. Tennis, basket ball, field hockey, goif, rid- 
ing. Personal attention of teachers. Address 


Abbot Academy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easthampton, Mass. An endowed academy for boys. 
2d year begins in September. Cottage system. Bio- 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- 
sium and athietic grounds. Catalogue free 

JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. 4. D., Principal. 


MASSACHUBETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris. Catalogue sent on application. 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


Weoedland Ave., WORCESTER 
For Girls, MASS. 18th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music and 
Elocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sporta. Delightful ex- 
cursions. Permanent home and care for motherlees girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILL, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A school for boys. High and dry location, Labora. 
tories. New gymnasium. Scholarships. A vigorous 
school life. American ideals. Descriptive pamphie’ 
— uae carefully execated full-page ilustrations: 
ree on 


Dr. G. h WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hilis, Mass. 


Educational 


RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENOE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL , 
Founded by Friends over a bee but open to 
all denom{nations. Endowed. 2 ', bapiis enrol) 
boysand girls. Ideal combination of school and 
life. $350 a year. Catalogue. 


AUGUSTINE JON LL. B.. 
ES, . Livtme ag L 


: CONNEOTIOUT 
CONNECTICUT, FARMINGTON. 


Miss Porter's School at Farmington 


The fall teym will open Thursday, Oct. 1, under the 
charge of Mrs. Robert Porter Keep. Mrs. Keep 
carry forward the school in the same spirit in which it 
has hitherto been maintained. 

For circulars and all additional information address 
Mrs. KEEP at Farmington, Ct. 


iE 


CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 


THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Prepares for any coneee for women. Regular and 
Special courses. Music, Art, es. Particu- 
larly attractive home and social life. For circulars 
of full information address 

A. H. CAMPBELL, A. M., Ph. D. 


NEW YoRK 
NEw YORK, NEw YORK. : 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOO 


For Girts. cows tarme recline promae: 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 


NEw YORK, NEWBURGH. ‘ 


The Misses Mackie’s 


School for Cirls. 
Newburgh, N.Y. Certificate admits to Vassar, Welles- 


ley, Smith. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. ith year. 
OHIO 
OHIO, OBERLIN. 
OBERLIN 7ist Year begins 


COLLEGE ‘eptember 23, 1903. 


HENRY OOo pita Lib satartie 
e Christian oroughl 

aries. oratori rid yintenia. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 


Academy, the Theological Seminary, the Conse! 
of Music. Also courses in Draw and 


four years’ Normal Course in Physical or 
Women. KEighty-four instructors, 1509 students this 
year. For full information address th 


e 
GEORGE M. JonES, Box E 22, Oberlin, hio. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNAYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


PENNSYLVANI 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa, 

2nd Year begins September 16th, 
Civil E aa pag hee ES A 

ivil Engineering, rts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
z Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 

‘A Military School of the best typein 

every respect.” —W AR DErt. 

x Catalogues of 

Col. Cuas, E, Evatt, President. 


TENNESSEE 
TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE. 


Ward Seminary ‘eXous'adies 


38th yr., Sept. 24. Literary Courses Music, Elocution, 
College preparation; home Influences; mild, climates 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE EXETER. 
The Phillips Exeter Academy. 1781-1903. 


123d year will open on Wednesda: tember 16, 1903. 
For catalogue, with pamphlet of vive Gale > 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 
New Hampsbire. 


New HAMPSHIRG, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY,’ 
sualved Sieclal curses $1360 year Hoe a 
students. 91st year opens Sept. 


EnnkstT RoListon Woopnury, Prin, 
Rey. F. E. CLARE. D. D, Pres. Of Trustegas 


TILTON 


‘ 


SEMINAR 
N P 


Courses. Ideal location, superior ‘ 

efficient teaching force. Very moderater 

because of endowment. Send for 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 
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THAT tired feeling is a burden you need not carry- 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will rid you of it and renew your 
ourage. 


PACIFIC Coast ExcuRSIONS.—Ouly $60.50 Buf- 
‘alo to Los Angeles or San Francisco and return, 
und $69 20 Buffalo to Seattle, Tacoma or Portland 
Ire., and return, via Nickel Plate Road. Tickets on 
sale July 31 to Aug. 14, good returning to Oct. 15. 
see local agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. Agt, 
258 Washington Street, Bos*on, Mass. 


NICKEL PLATE New SraTiIon.—Nickel Plate 
rains are now running into their elegant new sta- 
ion in the heart of Chicago, convenient to theaters, 
principal hotels, ete., and located on elevated loop 
»f all city and suburban electric lines. For rates 
*te., see local agents or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL G. A. R. TRAIN VIA CHICAGO & NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY.—Leaves Chicago 10.30 Pp. o., 
Aug. 11, for San Francisco, $50 for the round trip, 
JShicago to Los Angeles and San Francisco. Corre- 
spondingly low rates from other points. Three 
rains daily through to the coast without change. 
Daily and personally conducted tourist car excur- 
sions. Write for itinerary, illustrated folder and 
‘ull particulars to W. B. Kuiskern, Passenger 
Traffic Mgr., 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


VACATION RES »RTS AND How TO REACH THEM. 
—An ideal portion of New Hampshire. Puzzling 
ndeed is the vacation question to the person who 
s about to select a resort to rusticate in. New 
England, of course, is the Mecca, but then New 
England cov.rs a large area, and it is impossible 
© visit at one and the same time the forests and 
akes of Maine, the beautiful seacoast, the delight- 
‘ul White Mountains of New Hampshire or the 
verdant hills of Vermont and beautiful valleys and 
neadows of Massachusetts. However, a choice 
nust be made and that right quickly, for the sum- 
ner does not last long and the tardy chooser is apt 


0 see a little white frost before he settles on his | 


‘esort. Now, befere starting, prepare yourself and 
lo it properly. There is just one necessity, one 
zuide, that is all, the Tourist 1903 Book, published 
xy the Boston & Maine Passenger Department, 
Boston. This book contains a list of resorts in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
eastern New York and Canada. It gives all the 
10tels at these resorts, railroad rates, hotel rates, 
accommodations, ete. This book will be sent free. 
[f you have not any resort in mind, just consider 
hat section of New Hampshire known as the 
‘Monadnock region,” a charming elysium where 
nountains and hills and verdant meadows send 
‘orth cooling breezes, which waft over the valley 
of the Monadnock like a perfumed breath. Forest 
ovyered hills and high mountain tops abound, such 
ag Joe English, Monadnock, etc. Beautiful town- 
ships, famous for their past history as well as 
heir present beauty, Hiiford, Amherst, Ponemah 
springs, Peterboro, Jaffrey, etc.; enterprising cit- 
es, but none the less desirable as summering sec- 
ions, such as Keene, etc., such is the ‘‘ Monadnock 
‘egion.”’ An idea of the surpassing elegance of 
his scenic portion of New Hampshire can be 
zyleaned from the publication, The Monadnock 
Region. This book will be mailed, together with 
the Hotel Book, for two cents in stamps by the 
General Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston. 


SUMMER STORAGE.—No housekeeper ever had 
(00 much “ packaway ” space, and it is readiy ad- 
mitted that this space is much more desirable in 
irawer form than in chests. Thess remarks are 
prompted by the announcement of the Paine Fur- 
niture Company today, which shows a very large 
seven-drawer chiffonitre, designed especially for 
storing garments and household woolens. It is an 
article that is needed in every family. 


ONLY A MASK —Many are not being benefited 
by the summer vacation as they should be. Now, 
10twithstanding much outdoor life, they are little if 
any stronger than they were. The tan on their faces 
s darker and makes them look healthier, but it is 
mnly a mask. They are still nervous, easily tired, 
ipset by trifles, and they do not eat nor sleep well. 
What they need is what tones the nerves, perfects 
ligestion, creates appetite, and makes sleep re- 
reshing, and that is Hood’s Sarsparilla. Pupils and 
eachers generally will find the chief purpose of the 
vacation best subserved by this great medicine 
which, as we know, “builds up the whole system.” 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssIoNs, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, reasurer; John G, Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rey. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Fon O. Shelton, Asso- 
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House, Boston, astern Representative. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Fourth 
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Secretary Hmeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y._ Rev. ©. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

; M, ©. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
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ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary, S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 SEO acai House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer, 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday. school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
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cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. AJ] contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
BA AROE: and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press,” 
ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World 
Ene Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
apers, books for Sunday schoo]s and home reading, 
Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department. to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 


THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
atl the management of the Trustees of the National 

ouncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
Congregational Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
CO. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregationa) House, Boston. 
A epee: oer society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious weifare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England, 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OI“Ty, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Seeretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G, Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and muro of Tipe ee Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, clan de ts 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WomMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SoocrEty of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00, life membership $20.00. ‘President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville st., Roxbury, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward §. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


“4 ays 
Affiliated Societies 

AMERICAN TRAOT Society prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Donations 
and Legacies solicited. Louis Tag, Asst. Treas., 150, 
Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D. D., Field Sec., 
F. A. Henderson, Manager. 64 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, eddirane of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN'S FRIEND Soorery, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and ge houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ve ssels ; 

ee the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Priend and 

7 Beat 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W.C. Stir, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted. A woman as Librarian and to assist treas- 
urer in southern colored school. State education, ex- 
perience, age, hea)th, church convection, and give refer- 
ences, “ Atlanta,’ ’ Fairview House, Interv ale, N. H. 


For Sale, a large size, second-hand, two-manual 
Vocalion, with fitteen stops and full compass of pedals, 
bullt by Mason & Risc Worcester, Mass. Address 
S. Everett Harwood, Be nuington, Vt. 

Wanted, capable woman for general housework in 
family of four adults. Very pleasant village home 12 
miles from Boston. Fair wages. A Christian, compan- 
lonable woman of good health desired. Address J. M. B.; 
Box 4, Weston, Mass. * 


Fine for Summer Home. One and one-half story 
house, 10 rooms; barn, one and one-fourth acre land, 
plenty fruit, good water; ten minutes’ walk to c burch, 
schools, postom e, electric cars; seven miles from 
Monadnock Mountain. For further particulars, address 
Walter M. Morse, Mariboro, N. H 


Seashore Home for Rent, July 22—Sept.1. A 
10-room furnished house on the hill, Great Head, Win- 
throp Beach. Unsurpassed view of harbor and all ocean 
steamers; view out to sea; four lighthouses in sight; 
large yard; glass-inclosed porch; open grate: hot water 
heating; electric lights; fine boating and bathing. Pho- 
tographs. Please furnish references. Address B., Room 
803, Congregational House, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 

For Sale in East Northfield, Mass. A desirable 
home; 18 rooms, large recaption hall, tWo large pantries, 
bathroom, hot and cold water, good range, eight min- 
utes’ walk from seminary and auditorium, near hotel, 
church and postoffice, high location, grand view, broad 
plazzas and lawns, shade trees. This property will be 
sold at a low price and offers an exceptional opportunity 
for a family desiring a beautiful summer home or to 
those having children to educate in the Moody Semina- 
ries. A fine house for boarders. Address L. R., 1 Dan- 
forth Place, Roxbury, Mass. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SONGS oF PRAISE 


et the trice & Songs Vuit all the ople. 
25 cents per copy 270 songs, new and familiar, 


THE BIGLOW & Ml AIN ©O., New York and Chicago. 
™ Sale by Cong. S. S. & Ps. Society, Boston and Chicage 


The Blues Cure 


And Other Stories 
By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


We have just brought out a new edition of 
these bright stories which have been in much 
demand when issued at a higher price. The 
following sketches are included: 

The Blues Cure 

The Hospital for Broken Resolutions 

My Possible Self 

Pall Out the Plug 

The Measuring Rod 


Bound in blue leatherette, white stamping. 
25 Cents net 


The Pilgrim Press New¥ork 
cago 


An aid to Familyand Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
ete. These prayers are culled from a variety of sources, 
jnclading many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful in 
thought and in expression. 

Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find this eractly what they want for use 
in the family, perhaps while seated round the table 
together. 

It ts daintily printed and bound tn leatherette, and the 
price ls ently BO cents net. 


sosron The Pilgrim Press crrcace 
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that her beauty depends 


purity of her soap. 


The woman of taste, means and refinement always 


wants the best soap to be had. 


tint of the skin, and that this depends upon the 
She likes pretty and scented 
toilet accessories, but she wants good soap for wse. 
She has soaps, and soaps in fancy boxes, but she 
has a cake of Ivory Soap at her washbowl. 


IT FLOATS. 


She well knows - 
largely upon the healthy 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY- NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Oash in Banks ...ssecsccacsgcudeateenssens es $427,046.49 
Special pepenies in Trust Companies asoke 545,527.84 
Beal Batate .ccsccce piss exsvanscuunneuned eons 892.06 
United States Bonds,.,....sssseeseees . 000.00 
State and City Bonds,. +  2,869,000.00 
Railroad Bonds .......:cecessseess +»  1,376,430.00 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks. . 19,000.00 
a eee 6,174,550,00 
Rank and Trust Co. Stocks ..........+ . 250. 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ‘ist Tien on 
Real Estate ....... 112,750.00 
Frente uncollecte 
L coueh seus webin 985,872.94 
Interest due and acerned 
sc esencons cuceecyeerveteenetnereuwal 9,315.79 
vieseneameaiie $17,108,635.12 
LIABILITIES. 4 
Cnads Capmiahscs v.cccncssgcnduaveds soccer, $3,000,000,.00 
Reserve Premium Fund 96,873.00 
DMBOIG TOROS, 501» nacansiakadua ehnienie T57,114.48 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 858,608.95 
Reserve for Taxes........ccsesevssees . 75,000.00 
POE DRT. seisnvesicucandiVecnvhisseen 6,456,085 .69 
a $17,108,635.12 
aa as regards Policy-holders 80,436,038.60 


JOUN H MES aed ney: 


EMANUEL H. A. 
REUN BR 


M. BURTIS, 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY Secretaries. 
ENRY J. FERRIS, Asst Secretary. 


Special Bargain No. 10 
Yale Lectures 
on Preaching 


By R. W. DALE, D.D. 


This valuable book by one of our 
foremost English divines is one every 
minister will find profitable for reading 
and study. Published at $1.50. 

We offer the remainder of the edition 
while they last at 


75 cts. each postpaid 
Watch for our next special bargain, 
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Event and Comment 


Last Sunday at North- 
field was considered the 
most notable first Sun- 
day in the history of the August confer- 
ences, of which the present is the twenty- 
first in an annualsuccession. The attend- 
ance was larger and the platform addresses 
stimulating. A decidedly foreign com- 
plexion was given to the opening days 
of the conference through the prominent 
participation of Mr. Campbell, Rev. Grif- 
fith Thomas, also of London, and Prof. 
James Orr of Scotland, but this circum- 
stance was a coincidence rather than a 
designed characteristic of this year’s 
assemblage. Later in the session, which 
continues until Aug. 17, a number of 
well-known and popular American speak- 
ers are to be heard. Indeed the pre-emi- 
nent desire of Mr, William R. Moody, 
who conducts the meetings, is to make 
the platform catholic and representative 
of all shades of thought, English and 
American. He dislikes to have North- 
field identified in the public mind with 
any distinct type of religious teaching. 
We hope that there will be a large re- 
sponse on the part of churches and their 
pastors to the rare spiritual opportuni- 
ties which Northfield at this season pro- 
vides. 


The Northfield Gen- 
eral Conference 


A marked increase in 
evangelistic work by tent 
meetings in cities and in places of resort 


Open-Air Services 


is noticeable in many parts of the coun-’ 


try. Philadelphia probably has more of 
this work than any other city. By re- 
quest of the Presbyterian Evangelistic 
Committee, statistics were gathered Sun- 
day, July 26, in all parts of the city by 
the chief of police and his assistants. It 
was found that 127 meetings were held 
with an aggregate attendance of about 
25,000 people. These meetings were con- 
ducted by 22 organizations representing 
almost as many denominations. Metho- 
dists were in charge of 24 services, Pres- 
byterians and the Salvation Army each 
had 22, Baptists 19, and the remainder 
were credited to various bodies. Sixteen 
tents accommodated 22 services and 101 
were held in the open air. It is believed 
that more good is accomplished by a large 
number of meetings than by a few at- 
tended by the same number of people. 
While no exact results can be tabulated 
from this giving the message of the gos- 
pel to those outside the usual bounds of 
church work, there is evidence that it is 
fruitful in conversions. 


etn” Galaxies Agein While the subject 
of teachers’ sala- 


ries is being freshly agitated, it may be 
well to enter another plea in behalf of 


ministers. Much of what has been so 
appropriately said regarding the just 
claims of teachers to greater considera- 
tion, may be appropriately repeated with 
ministers in view. Indeed, some of the 
addresses at the recent teachers’ federa- 
tion meeting in Boston, might with very 
little editing serve as campaign docu- 
ments for the ministers. For example, 
William McAndrew, principal of the 
Girls Technical High School in New York, 
said: 

To any sane person who has noticed the 
increase of the cost of living in America 
in the past twenty-five years, who has seen 
the wages for all other service go from fifty 
per cent. to 200 per cent. higher, there cannot 
be a shadow of a doubt that the teachers of 
today, if they acknowledge any devotion 
whatever to this most essential of public 
duties, must band together now and work 
for such scales of wages as will enable them 
to render to the schools of America the very 
best service that can possibly be obtained. 
Substitute in the above quotation preach- 
ers for teachers and churches for schools, 
and see how it reads. Principal Mc- 
Andrew goes on to say: 

Pat’ in charge of your classrooms your 
brightest, freshest, manliest men, your hand- 


‘somest, ablest, most charming women; then 


encourage and enable them to stay so; to 
grow more able, more broad-minded, more 
handsome, more charming, more confident, 
more enthusiastic, more respected, more anx- 
ious to render, not ascetic, resigned and sor- 
rowing missionary labor, but joyful, grateful, 
red-blooded service, to the glory of this re- 
public. 

We commend the careful perusal of these 
extracts with the emendations suggested 
to church prudential committees and 
boards of trustees. 


A number of lead. 
ers of our colored 
churches meeting 
in Atlanta about a year ago expressed a 
desire for a national convention of Con- 
gregational workers among the colored 
people. A committee was appointed, of 
which Rey. H. H. Proctor is chairman, to 
correspond with the churches and if 
deemed advisable to plan for the conven- 
tion. Hearty responses were received 
from them and the majority expressed 
preference for Atlanta as the place of 
meeting. The committee met last June 
in New Orleans and prepared a compre- 
hensive, practical program. The object 
of the convention is set forth as: “To 
strengthen the feeling of fellowship 
among the churches, and between the 
churches and schools; to consider the 
subjects of self-support and church ex- 
tension; to discuss the fandamental 
principles of our Congregational polity 
and to cultivate denominational loyalty 


A Convention of South- 
ern Congregationalists 


together with fraternal relations with all 
other households of faith; to seek fuller 
knowledge of our national benevolent 
and missionary societies with the view 
of closer relations with them, and to con- 
fer together upon any subject affecting 
our internal development or external re- 
lations.”” Each colored church and school 
is invited to be represented by at least 
three delegates. Reduced rates on rail- 
roads have been secured. The moderator 
of the National Council, the secretaries 
of the benevolent societies, editors of our 
denominational newspapers, with many 
other Congregational leaders have been 
invited. Responses are favorable and 
the prospect is good for a large meeting. 
It is to be held Sept. 19-23, at the time of 
the return of teachers to their schools, and 
Atlanta is a convenient point on their 
way. In many cases the workers are iso- 
lated and sometimes discouraged. This 
meeting will bring them together, impart 
enthusiasm and give an opportunity to 
formulate a different policy. Rev. H. 
H. Proctor of Atlanta is chairman, Dr. 
George W. Henderson, New Orleans, sec- 
retary, and Rev. F. W. Sims, Memphis, 
treasurer. 


Fifty years ago it was 
the policy of the Ameri- 
can Board not to educate 
but to evangelize, for its leaders did not 
regard education as essential to the Chris- 
tianization of heathen nations, except in 
so far as to enable them to understand 
the terms of the gospel. In the middle 
of the last century a deputation of the 
Board closed all the schools in India and 
Ceylon for native pupils of a higher 
grade on the ground that it was no part 
of missionary work to provide advanced 
training for natives. The same policy 
was pursued by the Board in other coun- 
tries, greatly to the distress of those who 
had most thoroughly studied missionary 
problems on the ground. We remember 
the emphasis with which the venerable . 
Dr. Van Dyck said to us in Beirut that 
the deputation of the board which was 
sent to the East half a century ago in 
support of this policy put back the prog- 
ress of Christianity in the Levant at 
least twenty-five years. He knew that 
preaching by foreigners was not sufficient 
to change the religious ideas of a people ; 
that it was necessary to create an atmos- 
phere in which Christian truth could 
find expression, that pupils in Christian 
schools carried the light of truth into 
Oriental homes more effectively than 
American preachers could do and that 
trained native teachers and ministers 
were necessary to the permanent estab- 
lishment of Christianity. 


Education and 
Foreign Missions 
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ee as The Board is now fully 
= committed to the policy of 
— education as essential to 
evangelization. For a whole generation 
it has been increasing and strengthening 
its schools and colleges. From these in- 
stitutions of higher education have gone 
forth many Christian young men and 
women who have gained positions of in- 
‘fluence in professional, official and busi- 
ness life as well as in teaching and in the 
ministry. It is, however, a distinct step 
in advance which the Prudential Commit- 
tee has taken, as announced in the Au- 
gust Missionary Herald, in setting apart 
as a higher education department its 
twelve colleges and twelve theological 
-schools in the various countries where it 
is carrying on Christian missions. These 
schools are hereafter to be provided as 
far as possible by funds specifically re- 
served for that purpose. In addition to 
the tuition fees and gifts of natives, the 
cost to the Board per year for maintain- 
ing these institutions is $49,000. This 
provides at present for the education of 
2,528 young men in schools administered 
and taught by forty-six American mis- 
sionaries and 144 native Christian pro- 
fessors and instructors. This is a very 
small expenditure as compared with the 
work accomplished. It should be counted 
a privilege for our churches to raise this 
sum apart from their contributions to 
the general work of the Board. 


The vacancy made by 
The Secretaryship of the death of the late 
the English Congre- 
gational Union Secretary W.J. Woods 

of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales seems likely 
to be filled by the choice of Principal 
J. A. Mitchell of Nottingham theolog- 
ical college. The General Committee has 
voted unanimously to nominate him to 
the autumn meeting at Bournemouth, 
Oct. 18. Principal Mitchell is said to be 
admirably fitted for the position, which 
is one of the most important in English 
Congregationalism. The secretary is 
charged with greater responsibilies and 
comes in closer relations with the 
churches than the secretary of our Na- 
tional Council does. But it would be 
much to the advantage of American Con- 
gregationalism if its national secretary, 
in addition to the collection of statistics 
for the Year-Book, the clerical service 
for the provisional committee and for the 
arrangement of the triennial meeting, 
should also represent our denomination 
in promoting its expansion, giving in- 
formation and distributing literature 
concerning its character and work, and 
-counsel to churches in need of guidance. 


“ag English Congregationalists 
Siilaed Schecis have eight theological col- 

leges. There is even less 
excuse for 80 many schools for training 
ministers in so small a territory than for 
‘Congregationalists in New England to 
have four. The whole number of stu- 
dents could better be provided for at one 
institution, as at Mansfield College where 
they would have the advantages of Ox- 
ford University. No doctrinal peculiari- 
ties separate these schools, only the tra- 
ditions and associations that make gradu- 
ates, faculties and trustees reluctant to 
merge their institutions into others, A 
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movement isin progress, which has met 
considerable opposition, to unite Cheshunt 
and Hackney Colleges, and to affiliate 
them with the teaching staff of New Col- 
lege. The trustees of Cheshunt have 
voted that it is expedient to take steps 
toward union, that a new name should be 
adopted, and that in order to carry out 
the plan it will be necessary to remove 
Cheshunt to London. The matter is next 
to be referred to a meeting of the sub- 
scribers in the autumn. Some combina- 
tion of theological schools seems to be in- 
evitable in England and in this country, 
in the interest both of economy and effi: 
ciency. The present requirements for 
training men for the ministry cannot be 
met by isolated institutions attended by a 
handful of students. 


Some time ago the Watch- 
man reported that in one 
of the Baptist Associa- 
tions of Massachusetts the deacons had 
organized and were holding meetings at 
stated times to consider the historic office 
and present work of the diaconate. We 
would like to report many such organiza- 
tions. Often we are asked by some one 
newly elected to this office what its duties 
really are. Sometimes we are advised 
that the position is held in such low 
esteem that it is difficult to find suitable 
men to take it. Occasionally a tried 
pastor seeks to express his opinion of 
deacons anonymously through the col- 
umns of The Congregationalist. Quite as 
often deacons send us their views of pas- 
tors. Onanother page a New Hampshire 
pastor willingly appends his name to an 
estimate of the diaconate which honors 
himself and those who serve with him. 
The work of the deacon is not clearly 
defined in our churches, nor is the office 
generally honored as it should be. In 
England it ranks higher and carries 
greater responsibilities than with us. 
The service of the Lord’s table is only 
one of the duties of the deacons. As 
advisers of the pastor, administrators of 
the spiritual affairs of the church and to 
some extent of its temporal affairs, and 
as ministers to the sick, the poor and the 
troubled, their opportunities are great 
and require not only natural aptitude but 
training and experience. There are some 
biographies of eminent deacons, but they 
are mostly out of print. There may be 
books of counsel and direction for them, 
but if so, they are not known tous. Let 
us cultivate more wisely the diaconate of 
Congregational churches. 


The Office and 
Work of Deacons 


The Jubilee of Congrega 
tionalism in Queensland was 
celebrated by a series of in- 
teresting and successful meetings which 
extended over nearly a fortnight, and 
were held in twe centers—Brisbane (the 
capital) and Ipswich. There were 175 
delegates, and every state of the common- 
wealth was represented as well as New 
Zealand. The burning question before 
the conference was interdenominational 
federation, with special reference to the 
proposals for union which have come from 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Australia. Upon this question 
there was marked difference of opinion ; 
but a kind of truce of God was agreed 


Church Unity 
in Australia 


upon. A noncommittal motion was 
passed, recommending that no final deci- 
sion should be come to by the several 
states until the Australasian Conference ~ 
(which meets in 1905) should have an 
opportunity of considering the matter. 
Statistics read at the conference showed — 
that, while in the thirty years ending 
with 1901 the professed adherents of the 
Church of England had risen from 39.1 
per cent. of the population to 40.5 per 
cent., the professed adherents of Congre- 
gationalism, had fallen from 2.4 per cent. 
to 18 per cent. These statements give 
no account of the latest figures for west- 
ern Australia, in which state of recent 
years the growth has been phenomenally 
large and out of all proportion to the 
growth of the population, 


A measure forbidding 
No Prize-Fighting fighting contests ‘ with 
en: or without gloves” was 
read in the Dominion Parliament last 
week, and should it become law, no doubt 
a distinction will be made between the five- 
ounce gloves used by pugilists, and the 
thick padded ones with which many gym- 
nasiums are supplied. Two important de- 
cisions were also given on the same day 
to the effect that present law will be 
maintained at two points where fighting 
has become notorious. One is at Maison- 
neuve, a suburb of Montreal, where the 
chief of the Provincial detective force 
has taken action to prevent further con- 
tests. The other is at Fort Erie, the 
resort of professional sports from Buffalo 
and other points, who have been unable 
to follow the ring in their own state. It 
will therefore be gratifying to law-abid- 
ing people on both sides of the line that 
the police magistrate has brought judg- 
ment against the manager of the Inter- 
national Athletic Club for promoting a 
fight a short time ago, and has stated his 
determination to see that the law is 
observed in the future. 


The Federal grand jury 

of the District of Co- 
lumbia has returned seyen more indict- 
ments involying nine persons charged 
with conspiracy and bribery in connec- 
tion with administration of Federal pos- 
tal business. In four of the indictments 

A. W. Machen, previously indicted by 
the grand jury on other evidence, is a 
party. Among others who must clear 
themselves are residents of Baltimore, 
Toledo and Washington, and the mayor 

of Lockhaven, Pa. Mr. Machen for many 
years was the head of the free delivery 
service of the Post Office Department, 
and as such made contracts for postal 
supplies with the others named in these 
indictments by which he shared in the 
“rake off,” which was the difference 
between what the supplies cost plus a 
reasonable profit and the which 
the Government paid with Machen’s con- 
nivance. Five members of the municipal 
legislature of St. Louis, four of whom had 
been convicted of bribery and one of per- 
jury in connection with municipal fran- 
chise deals, were sentenced to 
ment last week, for terms varying 
four to six years. The conviction 
Lawrence Murphy, ex-treasurer of the — 
Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Union of New 


The World of Graft 


sie hae 
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York city, and his sentence to State’s 
Prison for five years and six months by 
Judge Newburger, comes as a fortunate 
finish to a trial which has opened the 
eyes of the country to the extent to which 
dishonest officials of labor unions in the 
metropolis haye blackmailed employers 
of labor and the cravenness with which 
the latter haye submitted to the plunder- 
ing. 


No one for a moment 
supposes that the evil 
is restricted to New York city, and Dis- 
trict Attorney Jerome of New York, last 
week, in an informing interview on some 
of the legal aspects of the effort to deal 
with this evil of blackmail and “graft,” 
did not hesitate to say that ‘‘everybody 
who has thought at all about public life 
in this country has been appalled by the 
soddenness which is the general rule in 
federal, state and local officials.” We 
are not prepared to make as wholesale an 
indictment as this ; but we do feel, as we 
tried to make clear in our recent editorial 
(June 20) on Graft, that never was there 
more need of clean-cut ethical teaching 
by the pu'pit and the press than at the 
present time, nor greater need of cour- 
age, celerity and severity on the part of 
judges, juries and officials charged with 
the arrest, trial and condemnation of 
criminals, whether high or low, capital- 
ists or laborers, exponents of the craft 
of greed or of the brutality of greed. 


The Area of Cupidity 


Increase of Consump- 
tion of Liquors 
and Tobacco 


The total collections 
of the Federal treas- 
ury for the year ending 
June 30, from inter- 
nal revenue amounted to $230,740,382, 
a decrease of $41,127,607. This was due 
not to any marked diminution in consump- 
tion, but to a lessening of the rates of 
taxation from those assessed during the 
Spanish War. Congress estimated that 
the altered rate of taxation would dimin- 
ish the revenue from this source at least 
$70,000,000, but the increased consump- 
tion of taxed articles has been so great as 
to lessen much the expected decrease. 
For instance, the consumption of spirits 
of all kinds increased 9,615,820 gallons 
during the past year, and the consumption 
of fermented liquors increased 2,171,898 
barrels over the previous year and 9,157,- 
427 barrels over the consumption of 1898. 
Tax receipts from tobacco during the past 
year amounted to $43,514 810, a decrease 
of $8 423,114 as compared with the previ- 
ous year; but the number of cigars 
smoked during the year reached the enor- 
mous total of 6,786 390,533, an increase 
over the previous year of 682,823,268 ; and 
the number of cigarettes smoked during 
1902-1903 was 3,031,893,732, an increase of 
888,931,788 over 1901-1902. 


The Government reports 
do notindicate how much 
of the spirits consumed were used in 
the arts and how much in beverages, 
If they did it would be easier to say 
whether use of alcohol as a drink were 
increasing or decreasing among us, rela- 
tively speaking. That the use, abso- 
lutely considered, is greater, it is impossi- 
ble to deny. Were the Government to 
lessen the present high rate of taxation 
on imported alcohol it unquestionably 
would aid many of our manufacturers 
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who use the fluid in the applied arts, and 
who cannot compete with German and 
English manufacturers under present 
tariff rates. Congressman Lovering of 
Massachusetts, made this point clear ina 
striking address before the Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association last week, in 
which he took a firm stand in favor of a 
modification of the tariff in order to 
facilitate extension of the export trade 
of the country. The fiscal import of the 
revenue figures given aboveisclear. Our 
Government is sure of vast income from 
the appetites of the people. That there 
is anything like a corresponding incre- 
ment in ethical values from the consump- 
tion recorded in these statistics who will 
contend ? 


Relations of amity 
between the Irish 
people and the dominant partner in the 
United Kingdom have been strengthened 
by the tour of Edward VII. and his 
charming wife, Queen Alexandra, through 
Ireland. The king’s consummate tact 
and evident disposition to usher in a new 
order of things have not been lost on a 
people naturally courteous and warm- 
hearted. Nothing could have been more 
felicitous than the address to his Irish 
people which the king issued as he left 
for London. From it the following quo- 
tation is made, for its intrinsic interest 
and for its disclosure of the king’s reli- 
ance on divine aid. He said: 


Edward VII. and Ireland 


For a country so attractive and a people so 
gifted we cherish the warmest regard, and 
it is, therefore, with supreme satisfaction that 
I have so often during our stay heard the 
hope expressed that a brighter day is dawn- 
ing upon Ireland. I shall eagerly await the 
fulfillment of this hope. Its realization will, 
under Divine Providence, depend largely 
upon the steady development of self-reliance 
and co-operation, upon better and more prac- 
tical education, upon the growth of industrial 
and commercial enterprise, and upon that in- 
crease of mutual toleration and respect which 
the responsibility my Irish people now enjoy 
in the public administration of their local 
affairs is well fitted to teach. 


LDS a, A cloud as big as a man’s 
i ani Sam ae hand — or bigger — appears 

in the relations between 
Great Britain and the commonwealth of 
Australia. ‘‘ White Australia” is the 
cry of the democrat in Australia; and 
in pursuance of the White Australia pol- 
icy the commonwealth, urged by the 
Labor Party, seeks to have a clause in- 
serted in new mail contracts forbidding 
the employment of colored seamen on 
the mail steamers. As this would mean, 
at Australia’s dictation, forbidding Brit- 
ish subjects to employ British subjects, 
Mr. Chamberlain has intimated pretty 
plainly that Australia’s request cannot 
begranted. If the commonwealth wishes 
to enforce a white-man policy on the rest 
of the empire she will have to pay for 
the luxury out of her own pocket. Aus- 
tralians are not uninterested in American 
lynchings and burnings, and in the asser- 
tion that slavery (disguised) is not wholly 
absent from America. 


aa Apa The letters of the 
ae - iat American Board’s 

representatives in 
China for the past year have been opti- 
mistic on the whole, more so than many 
of those sent forth to the world by press 
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representatives in Peking, Hongkong and 
Shanghai. We have in mind their pre- 
science when the Boxer uprising was 
coming to a head and how they antici- 
pated it and warned diplomatists whose 
eyes were blind and whose ears were 
stopped. Consequently we still hope for 
the triumph of the reform party, and that 
China really has entered upon a new era. 
And this despite the very recent disquiet- 
ing dispatches from Peking as to the activ- 
ity of the conservatives in thwarting and. 
punishing the reform leaders there and 
despite the critical situation in Shanghai, 
where seven editors identified with the re- 
form press of that section of China have 
been arrested charged with sedition, and 
are now endeavoring, aided by foreigners 
resident in Shanghai, to avoid the doom of 
death which awaits them if they are tried. 
before Chinese tribunals. Strong efforts 
are being made to secure for them trial 
before the tribunals to which foreigners 
resident in Shanghai are tried, but the 
diplomatic representatives at Peking, in- 
cluding United States Ambassador Con- 
ger, thus far have resisted the impor- 
tunity of the friends of the editors and 
have declined to bring pressure to bear. 


On July 31 sixty-three out 
of sixty-four cardinals en- 
tered the guarded precincts of the part 
of the Vatican set apart for them, and 
with them went conclavists and other 
officials, making a population of 200 souls 
to be fed and cared for. Spiritual prepa- 
ration for the task having been perfected, 
on Aug. 1 the formal, secret balloting 
began and on Aug. 4, on the seventh 
ballot Cardinal Joseph Sarto, Patriarch 
of Venice, was elected. He was born in 
Treviso, June 2, 1885, ard hence is well 
on in years, and presumably will have but 
a relatively short pontificate, although 
with Leo XIII.’s career in mind this by 
no means follows. Mest estimates of 
him which have been volunteered by 
those who have speculated on the suc- 
cession have described the new Pope, 
who has chosen the name of Pius X. as- 
that by which he hereafter will be known, 
as an opportunist, a man of tact and 
prudence, fairly liberal in his views, cor- 
rect in his manner of living, and unusu- 
ally popular with Italians. His relations. 
with the Italian Government have been 
more cordial than have those of most of 
the Italian cardinals, and his election 
presumably betokens the coming consum- 
mation of a thorough understanding be- 
tween the Vatican and the Quirinal. He 
has scholarship, preaching power and ad- 
ministrative skill. 


The New Pope 


The business manager of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Publishing House recently sent. 
a circular letter to 300 pastors of the largest 
churches of that denomination, soliciting lists 
of names of possible book customers in their 
congregations. By way of experiment he 
enclosed with 100 of these letters only a blank 
for the names; with another 100 a blank and 
addressed return envelope, unstamped; with 
the third hundred, a blank and an addressed,. 
stamped, return envelope. Twenty five of the 
first 100 replied, thirty one of the second and 
forty-six of the third, 102 in all out of 300, It- 
is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that re- 
quests not accompanied by postage for a reply 
were not more generally complied with, but it 
does seem strange that fifty-four out of 100 
pastors cared so little for their own publish- 
ing house as to refuse a reply which almost. 
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any business man would consider obligatory 
under the circumstances. 


No New Creed 


Many wou!d be glad to see a statement 
which comprehensively represents the be- 
liefs of Congregational churches today. 
The Westminster Confession was so re- 
garded for more thantwocenturies. The 
first National Council in 1865 declared its 
adherence to the faith of the primitive 
churches, and that this faith was substan- 
tially embodied in the Westminster Con- 
fession, though it would acknowledge no 
rale of faith but the Word of God. This 
declaration was made by way of introduc- 
tion to a new statement, known as the 
Burial Hill Creed. Because of general 
dissatisfaction with the former creeds the 
committee appointed by the National 
Council made another statement which 
is called the Creed of 1883. 

Now that twenty years more have 
passed in which theological thought has 
passed through greater changes than at 
any other equal period in our history, it 
is natural that some should ask if the 
time is not rips for a new creed. The 
Helena (Mont.) Congregational church 
last spring, on issuing a new Manual, 
discussed the question whether the Creed 
of 1883 should be inserted in it as “the 
generally accepted statement of Congre- 
gational beliefs.” In order to gain fur- 
ther light on the subject certain inquiries 
were sent to the surviving members of 
the 1883 Creed committee and to a few 
other representative Congregationalists. 
By the courtesy of the pastor of that 
church, Rey. J. P. MacCarthy, the re- 
plies have been sent to us. 

On the one vital point the answers 
were unanimous that no new statement 
at present is desirable. The reasors 
given were various. The sufticient rea- 
son was that it would not be possible 
under present conditions to frame a 
statement of belief representing the 
churches, One of the signers of the last 
creed wrote, “I do not know of twenty 
men who would be likely to agree on any- 
thing more specific than the Apostles’ 
Creed, and some of them would not be 
quite sure of that.” Another said that a 
creed to be worth anything must be the 
result of an occasion calling for it. In 
1865 there was need of a testimony to the 
consensus of Christian truth believed by 
Congregationalists, and an occasion for 
making it. Hence the Burial Hill Dec- 
laration. No such occasion has come 
round again, though there is need of tes- 
timony on specific truths. Others think 
that any attempt to revise the statement 
that was a real testimony twenty years 
ago would rob it of its value as a histor- 
ical document. That which represented 
a living and growing church a generation 
ago does not adequately express its belief 
today. 

It is evident from an examination of 
the replies sent by these fourteen repre- 
sentative Congregationalists that no doc- 
ument presenting a system of doctrine 
in detail would receive all their signa- 
tures. These men live in the West, the 
Interior and in New England. They 
would be as likely to agree as any com- 
pany of theologians coming together from 
different parts of the country. 
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In view of these facts we repeat the 
counsel we gave when we referred a 
short time ago to this attempt of the 
Helena church to find the doctrinal pos- 
ition of our denomination, that churches 
preparing new manuals would do well to 
insert in them the historic creeds of 
Congregationalism, to attempt no more 
than a brief summary of beliefs a3 repre- 
senting what their members hold in com- 
mon, and to place the chief emphasis in 
receiving new members on a covenant to 
obey the will of God, to seek faithfully to 
understand it, to live as loyal disciples 
of Christ in fellowship with one another 
in united effort to make his kingdom 
supreme in all the world. 


American Rights in Turkey 
Imperiled 


More than eight months ago a delega- 
tion of twenty-four gentlemen represent- 
ing American interests in the Turkish 
empire had an extended interview with 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay. 
This delegation consisted of such men as 
Morris K Jesup, John W. Foster, Dar- 
win R. James and Samuel B. Capen. 
They were assured by the President that 
the same rights and privileges which have 
been granted by the sultan of Turkey to 
educational, charitable and religious in- 
stitutions belonging to France, Russia, 
Italy and Germany, and which have since 
been granted to those of England, would 
be demanded for similar American insti- 
tutions. The President also declared that 
our Government could not afford to make 
the demand and be refused, since the 
privileges asked for were its just right, 
inherent in the ‘“‘most favored nation” 
clause of our treaties with Turkey. 

Mr. Leishman, our minister at the 
Porte, was then in this country upon 
leave of absence. He soon returned to his 
post with clear instructions to secure an 
early interview with the sultan and there 
present his demands. After long delay 
the interview was secured. Not to enter 
into the details of the negotiations and 
the correspondence that followed, it is 
sufficient to say that the concessions 
demanded have not yet been granted. 
At the same time, the Turkish officials 
and apparently the sultan himself, en- 
couraged by the delay, haye begun what 
appears to be a hostile move against one 
of the colleges in the list. Early in June 
the senior professor in Euphrates Col- 
lege, located at Harpoot—a Turkish sub- 
ject—was thrown into prison upon the 
verbal charge of sedition. The officials 
have attempted to make him declare that 
the college is filled with sedition. This 
policy carried out will close every Ameri- 
can institution in Turkey. Our Govern- 
ment cannot afford to permit its just 
demands to remain longer ungranted, for 
Turkey always interprets delay in such 
matters as a confession of inability to 
enforce demands. All American inter- 
ests in Turkey are thus imperiled. The 
institutions referred to alone represent 
an investment of more than $6,000,000. 

Under these circumstances decisive 
action only can set things right. The 
minister is now handicapped by his fail- 
ure to secure what he has asked for. It 
seems to us that the only way to obtain 


from the sultan a recognition of our 
manifest rights is to send out upon a 
war vessel a special commissioner, with 
rank above the minister, who shall have 
power to carry negotiations to a success- — 
ful issue. The one man to enter upon 


this important mission with the confi- : 


dence of our Government and the entire ~ 
country is Hon, John W. Foster, ex-Sec- 
retary of State, a safe and experienced 
diplomat, There are precedents for such 
a procedure. Hon. W. W. Rockhill was 
specially delegated to act for us in China 
following the Boxer outbreak in 1900. 


A Race Leader and His Radical 
Critics 


The ambition to adorn rather than to 
serve is not peculiar to the Negro race. 
White men are ambitious to figure in pol- 
itics for the gain and glory of office, and 
to be educated for the honor of a college 
degree. But there are enough Negroes 
who have a peculiarly childish way of 
showing their ambition for these things 
to bring discredit on their race. A few 
of them put in an appearance at a meet- 
ing at the Zion African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Boston, last week, which 
was addressed by Booker T. Washington, 
and attempted to break it up. They 
brought a long list of questions for him 
to answer, which turned mainly on rights 
and privileges rather than duties. The 
burden of their remarks, so far@as they 
addressed Mr. Washington was, “ 
don’t like you. Your views and aims are 
not what we sympathize with or think 
best for our race.” They brought, also, 
noisy tongues and other weapons, includ- 
ing some red pepper, a razor or two and a 
hat pin, and by the unwise use of these 
something like a riot was started, and a 
few of the disturbers were soon landed 
in a police station and one in the City 
Hospital. 

The disturbers were, however, only a 
small minority, though one is a Harvard 
graduate, and others are educated men ; 
and after order had been restored Mr. 
Washington made his address, with his 
usual good sense. The tone of it is indi- 
cated by these wise and true words: 


Yon will find it easier to enter a college in 
Boston than to enter a shoe factory or a count- 
ing-room. In other words, it is easier to se- 
cure an education in the North than Poe find 
opportunity to use it after it is secured. This 
leads me to emphasize a point which we, as a 
race, I fear—especially those men and women 
of us who are educated—have overlooked in 
too largea measure. We have reached the point 
where we should no longer depend upon the 
good hature of other people to give us em- 
ployment, but where we should so educate 
our heads and hands that we create positions 
for ourselves. We must encourage a pioneer 
spirit, a dogged determination, a spirit of self- 
sacrifice. 

In the last analysis, the world cares very 
little what you or I know, but it does care 
great deal about what you and I do, 
cated man on the street with his 
pockets is not worth one whit more than 
ignorant man with his bands in pcan 
It is the application of our knowledge in su 
a way as to help the world onward materia! 
mentally and spiritually that in the | 
is recognized and applauded by kin 

Every colored parent in Boston 
to it that his child secures the 
completest education; and with # 
tion a sense of the dignity and . 
labor, and a sense of the disgrace of 
and the mastery of some special trade or 
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ing, by which at all times, if necessary, a liv- 
ing may be earned. Mere literary education, 
whether of a black or of a white man, in- 
creases one’s wants; and one’s ability to sup- 
ply these wants should at the same time be 
increased along lines in which he can find 
employment. 


The morning after the meeting, when 
the disturbers were arraigned in court, 
two Negro lawyers who appeared for the 
prisoners, in the presence of a large audi- 
ence began both at once to address the 
judge. 

Toe New York Age, an able paper for 
Negroes, makes this comment on the 
affair, ‘‘We be a race queer in the 
psychological and ethical construction 
of us.” It is the excitable and childish 
minority of Negroes that foster the prej- 
udices of whites against the race and 
gain a hearing for extremists like Till- 
man, who no more represents the intelli- 
gent South than these turbulent Negroes 
represented their race in Boston. Many 
colored people of the city are gaining a 
competence and some have won wealth. 
They are not talked about in the news- 
papers, but they are good Christian 
citizens and are working effectively for 
the advancement of their race. 


The Perils Arising from 
Privilege 


Christ taught a proportionate responsi- 
bility. ‘‘To whomsoever much is given, 
of him much shall be required: and to 
whom they commit much, of him will 
they ask the more.” Great gifts and 
privileges, therefore, carry with them a 
corresponding danger. This is so with 
personal gifts, it is doubly so with our 
relation to corporate bodies in which we 
hold a membership. The strong man 
likes to use his strength. He may use it 
for evil, but he is not likely to let it lie 
unused. In the parable itis not the one 
who has ten talents who hides them 
away unused. The great danger is more 
frequently with the weak who rest upon 
the attainment of others and fail to exert 


and to improve what strength they have. - 


The perils arising from privilege are 
most frequently the perils of the weak 
and the few talented. ] 

One such peril is that of narrowness of 
view. Prosperity ison the whole excep- 
tional, but the thoughtless members of a 
successful church or company are apt to 
fall out of sympathy with the unsuccess- 
ful. Members of strong churches hear 
with some impatienee the call for help in 
mission fields. They are used to strength, 
their imagination is too feeble to enable 
them to sympathize with the struggle and 
hardship in which all great work begins. 
The personally prosperous, especially 
the prosperous through inheritance, have 
little patience with poverty or misfor- 
tune, which too often seem like crimes, 
But to be unsympathetic is to be dead to 
the fellowship of believers, to whom 
Christ prophesied that they must suffer 
_ tribulation. 

- Inthe same way, pride of family is often 
treated as if it were a virtue which the 
owner had himself acquired instead of a 
responsibility which God has laid upon 
him. This view of good descent as a 
ground of personal merit is as common as 
it is amusing, but it easily becomes a 
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peril to the soul. The sameis often true 
of national pride, which also is God’s call 
to great responsibilities. To bean Ameri- 
can is only a matter of choice to those 
who are not born Americans. To be a 
good American is a responsibility and an 
opportunity. The danger is that we may 
think that because America is so strong 
we can afford to be weak or careless citi- 
zens. Tobean American is little. Three 
assassins of three Presidents have been 
Americans by birth or choice. But to be 


the right sort of an American is much.: 


Those Americans who have taken ac- 
cused men out of the hands of the law and 
murdered them have no reason to pride 
themselves on the fact of their citizenship 
nor can we be proud of them and of their 
deeds. 

The church is made up of men who lift 
and men who lean, of men who are feed- 
ers of strength and men who are para- 
sites. The world is in need of a whole- 
souled, unanimous, growing and Christ- 
like church. It is a peril of privilege if 
any disciple believes that this need does 
not include his own enthusiasm and 
growth toward strength. The strong can 
never help the weak as they might do un- 
til every church has all the working force 
at its disposal which God has given. The 
bracing atmosphere of struggle may be 
far better for the soul than confidence in 
the attainments and the strength of which 
we are a part, but to which we contribute 
nothing. 


In Brief 


It would be hard to find two words connot- 
ing more opposite meanings than Apiche and 
Methodist, yet at Fort S ll on a recent Sunday 
the famous Apache Chief Geronimo anda dozen 
of his warriors were baptized into the Christian 
Church by a Methodist pastor. 


We feel obliged to say to ministers sending 
to us for publication the announcement that 
the degree of LL. D. has been conferred on 
them by the “‘ Nashville College of Law,” that 
we have already devoted to exposing that in- 
stitution all the space it deserves. 


Prof George Adam Smith is now at Peace- 
dale, R. I., the guest of Mr. Rowland Hazard. 
Later the professor may go to Bar Harbor. 
His days of convalescence are being made 
bright for him through the hospitalities ex- 
tended by old and vaiued American friends. 


Postage between the United States and 
China in places served by the United States 
Postal Agency at Shanghai is now at the same 
rates as domestic postage. Two cents will 
carry a letter from any part of the United 
States to Tientsin, Foochow and many other 
districts in China. 


Prejudice—men have known what that 
means for a long time. But postjudice—a 
new word coined by the clever, rising young 
English essayist, G. K. Chesterton—men are 
also guilty of that. How many, after a 
theory has had a fair trial and has proved 
its worth, still condemn it, they being post- 
jadiced. 


An unprecedented increase of American 
travelers is reported both at homeand abroad. 
London hotels are over-crowded, especially 
the more expensive ones. New hotels are 
being built in Western cities, which are un- 
able to furnish sufficient accommodations. 
This all testifies to the prosperity and activity 
of the American people. 


The shrinkage of over one and three-fourths 
billions of dollars in the estimated wealth of 
Americans during the last few months is 
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checking lavish expenditures for banquets, 
dress, jewelry and other extravagances which 
were becoming a discredit to the nation and 
an injury to its people. This is a large item 
to the credit side in the great decline of stocks. 


Statistics of insanity in England show that 
one out of every 293 is classed as insane, a 
rapid and progressive increase in half a cen- 
tury to nearly double the percentage of 1859, 
Twenty-three per cent. of the insanity of 
males and nine per cent. of females can be 
traced directly to intemperance. Here’s an 
argument for the total abstainers. 


The demand for luxuries indicates the de- 
gree of material prosperity. In the year end- 
ing June 30, 1897, the value of precious stones 
imported into the United States was $2,500,- 
000. Last year the value was over $30,000,- 
000. It looks now as though considerably 
less would be spent on diamonds next year, 
but they will still call out a larger expenditure 
than foreign missions. 


In this time of revival of interest in leaders 
of thought in former times, like Phillips 
Brooks, Emerson, Wesley and Edwards, it 
should not be forgotten that this month will 
complete a half century since Frederick Rob- 
ertson died. Few men have continued so 
long to exercise such influence over preach- 
ers as R>bertson has done. His sermons are 
still reproduced every Sunday in hundreds of 
pulpits. 


Mr. William Smith, a nursery man of Ge- 
neva, N. Y., who proposes to plant another 
Smith college for women, is not getting the 
credit in the newspapers which his benevo- 
lence calls for. The reasons are that the one 
Smith Collegeat Northampton, Mass., is honor- 
ing the whole Smith family whose name it 
bears, and that the country is better served by 
strengthening the colleges we have than by 
multiplying their number. 


Dr. George F. Pentecost arrived last week 
at Northfield after an absence of several 
months in the far East, whither he was sent 
by the Presbyterian and American Boards. 
He has visited the Philippines, China, Korea 
and Japan; and after expounding Christian 
truth with his customary force and fervor to 
large audiences of Orientals he seems quite 
content to loaf and pick blackberries at his 
charming country home in Northfield. 


King Edward declares, in answer to an in- 
quiry, that he will feel just as much honored 
when his health is drunk in water as when it is 
drunk in wine, and that he will be glad if his 
sentiments in this matter are made known pri- 
vately. This is good sense and will no doubt 
help conscientious teetotalers in the navy to 
combine loyalty to principle with loyalty to 
their king. It needs authority with some 
people to make good sense possible in action. 


The way in which some people don’t read 
the papers is truly remarkable. A lady came 
up to Mr. Campbell at Northfield last Sunday 
and, after thanking him effusively for his 
morning sermon, inquired if he had any regu- 
lar charge in London. The occupant of per- 
haps the most commanding pulpit in Chris- 
tendom today modestly told her that his work 
was at the City Temple, London, and she 
made a mental memorandum to look it up the 
next time she was in London. O fame, thou 
art a fleeting and a circumscribed thing 
after all! 


A Jewish Hungarian congregation in Chi- 
cago has found a way to relieve ministers of 
the vexations of candidating. Its committee, 
desiring @ rabbi who could preach to them in 
their own language, sent a request for one to 
Hungary. In reply they received a phono- 
graph into which a rabbi had preached sev- 
eral of his sermons. After hearing them the 
congregation approved and elected him. Now 
let the minister get up a combination photo- 
graph and phonograph and offer it to vacant 
churches. They will get their pulpit supplies - 


See 
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at small cost, he will preserve his self-respect, 
and he may also be called and chosen. 


An old soldier, Zacariah C. Neahr by name, 
died in Canajoharie, N. Y., the other day who 
wore a medal for heroism granted by Con- 
gress. Inthe second expedition against Fort 
Fisher, he was one of twelve who volunteered 
to destroy a stockade which hindered approach 
to the fort. Neahr knelt and prayed in the 
trench while General Terry stood by, and then 
the twelve went to their work under a rain of 
bullets. Nine of their number were killed, 
but the stockade was destroyed and the fort 
taken. The heroes of war are not all gen- 
erals—much less are the heroes of peace all 
captains of industry or leaders of society. 


The sudden death last week at Bad Gastein, 
Austria, after a brief illness, of Dr. E. Wal- 
pole Warren, rector of St. James parish, New 
York, removes a broad-minded Episcopalian 
who has exhibited a warm interest in other 
Christian bodies and whose addresses at 
Northfield in recent years will be recalled by 
the many whom they deeply impressed. He 
entered heartily into the movement for fed- 
erating the churches, believing that it afforded 
an opportunity for manifesting the unity 
underlying all denominational differences. 
Evangelistic in temper, he stood in the New 
York pulpit for the large things of Chris- 
tianity. 


From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


The best drawn character in Dr. Lorimer’s 
novel, The Master of Millions, which as a 
whole I havefound avery disappointing book, 
is that of a man devoted to a number of secret 
orders, and who though of lowly station found 
his humdrum duties glorified because of 
nightly contact with comrades in the order 
of Uneonquerable Legions, and that of the 
B. 0.0. Z and the K. G. T. The need of a 
church or of personal religion hardly occurs 
to a man of thattype. I presume in many of 
our cities and towns the existence of these 
orders constitutes one of our most serious 
problems for the Christian worker. Not 
much is gained by denouncing them. More 
sensible seems to me the course of ministers 
who seek to appreciate their real worth and 
to find eut the secret of their success. I have 
respect for the men who join these orders, 
not because they get much ont of it them- 
selyes, but as a means to acquire a larger 
influence. 

I know one minister who has made it a 
point in his different parishes to affiliate with 
the Masons. He is naturally called upon at 
their banquets and meetings to say grace or 
offer prayer. Moreover, as he fraternizes 
with the men in their reading and smoking 
rooms he gets an aceess to them which might 
otherwise be denied. He is an out and out 
evangelical man, and having in mind the com- 
posite religious make-up of the order, he went 
the other day to its most prominent official 
with this question: “ You know that when I 
am called upon for any devotional service I 
do not hesitate to use the name of Christ and 
the orthodox phraseology to which I am 
acoustomed. Do you think that this is offen- 
sive to any of our members?” “No,” was 
the quick reply, “the boys would not like it 
unless you did that very thing.” 

: ss 

I was impressed on a recent Western tour 
to find how deeply rooted the Y. M. ©. A. and 
the Y. W. ©. A. are getting to be in the newer 
sections of the country. I found at Colorado 
Springs what was to me an entirely new de- 
parture in Y.M. ©. A. equipment. It was a 
new structure with the customary reading 
and social rooms and a finely equipped gymna- 
sium. Bat the distinctive thing was thirty 
or forty lodging rooms for clerks and artisans, 
who thereby gained at a moderate price the 
advantages of a first-class hotel. Evidently 
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the Y. M. C. A. means to become all things to 
all men, and in places where good boarding 
houses are difficult to find means if possible 
to fill the lack. One of the keenest and most 
generous of New York philanthropists has 
recently said that he thinks the Y. M.C. A. 
is better adapted to solve the Mormon prob- 
lem in Utah than the church. 

The Y. W. C. A. is pushing forward, too. 
In Minneapolis I foand a splendid building 
just opened whose specialty is the serving 
of cheap, hot luncheons to working girls. 
Sometimes as many as a thousand eat there 
every noon and then spend a little time in the 
pleasant parlors or the quiet reading-rooms, 
Said the lawyer who showed me about, “‘ We 
are sometimes criticised for not being spiritual 
enough, but if this isn’t spiritual work I don’t 
know what is;” and I said, ‘‘ Amen.” 

* * * 

Speaking of serving others as the Christian 
Endeavorers and Epworth Leaguers will be 
doing a Sunday or two henee, here is an inci- 
dent which shows how in our effort to grasp 
the distant opportunity we often overlook 
that which is nigh. One of the secretaries of 
a foreign missionary board, whose headquar- 
ters are in New York eity, asked his friend, 
Jacob Riis, not long ago if he knew of any 
person in humble and needy circumstances 
who could be made the object of special min- 
istry on the part of the secretary and his 
wife. They were both feeling the need of 
coming into closer contact with neglected 
humanity than was afforded through the 
medium of correspondence with missionaries 
on the field. Mr. Riis at the moment was not 
able to suggest any person of this type, but 
said he could soon find one. A day or two 
later the secretary was called up on the tele- 
phone by a local charity organization, whose 
clerk gave the secretary the name of a certain 
woman who lived on the East Side. So the 
secretary and his wife took up their coveted 
task of personal ministration. One of their 
first inquiries naturally related to the wom- 
an’s means of support, and imagine their 
wonderment when they learned that she 
worked as a scrub woman in the very build- 
ing on Fifth Avenue in which the secretary 
has his office. He had probably seen her at 
least half a dozen times a week as he came 
and went about his daily duties, and yet it took 
this circuitous method to bring him into per- 
sonal contact with her. There is a lesson here 
for all of us. 


lea 


My friend the Radical, whose advanced views 
on certain subjects I exploited in these col- 
umns not long ago, was asked the other day 
to prepare himself for substitute work as a 
Sunday school teacher on a certain Sunday. 
The lesson for that day had to do with Paul’s 
preaching at Berea where, it will be remem- 
bered, the inhabitants were more nob’e than 
those in Thessalonica, “in that they received 
the word with all readiness of mind, examin- 
ing the Scriptures daily whether these things 
were so.” Here was just the opportunity 
which the Radical had long been seeking, so 
he primed himself to discourse eloquently on 
the desirability of having a free and open 
mind, of ferreting out the truth for ourselves 
instead of accepting it on somebody’s else 
authority. 

When Sunday morning arrived he was all 
ready to orate for an hour in this vein and to 
exhort his fellow-citizens to shan traditional- 
ism and to move out into the glorious liberty 
of this twentieth century. But alas, what a 
disappointment awaited the would be propa- 
gandist of advanced thought! Said the su- 
perintendent to him on his arrival, “I guess 
I will give you one of our Chinamen to teach to- 
day.” The Radical marmured not, for though 
he is a heretic he is of heroic mold, and 
meekly sat down to his task of pointing out 
the difference between a and b to his Mongo- 
lian pupil. Butafter half an hour of frequent 
reiteration of such sentences as, “ The cow 
gives the milk,” he concluded that hereafter 
he would confine his church activity to usher- 


e 


ing, in which field he is not so likely to be 
pained by the indifference of his brethren to 
modern thought or to be to them a stone of 
stumbling and rock of offense, 


The Silver Bay Conference 


The fourth conference of leaders of the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement—which 
represents the effurt of the denominational 
boards to bring into closer co-operation the 
work of the young people’s sosieties for both 
home and foreign missions—has jast come to 
a close at Silver Bay, Lake George, after a 
successful session of nine days. 

The daily program included a stimulating 
Bible study class taught by Mr. Harry Wade 
Hicks, the American Board secretary for 
work among young people, upon the teaching 
of our Lord concerning missions; two mis- 
sionary institutes conducted by Mr. C. VY. 
Vickrey, secretary of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, and Dr. T. H. P. 
Sailer of Philadelphia, in which the problems 
of work in churches and local committees 
were discussed; three mission study classes— 
a normal class for leaders under the charge of 
Dr. Sailer, a class in home missions led by 
Dr. A.S, Phillips of Richmond, Va., andaclass 
on China using-the new books soon to be 
issued by the Young People’s Movement, 
taught by the author, Mr. Harlan P. Beach, 
educational secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. 

The afternoons were free for rest and recre- 
ation, and in the evenings were held vesper 
services, presided over by Mr. Luther D. 
Wishard, at which stirring missionary ad- 
dresses were given, and the delegates joined 
in rousing singing the war songs of the 
church. Among the speakers were Bishop 
Thoburn of India, Mr. S. H. Hadley of the 
Water Street Mission, New York, Mrs. 
Besserer of the Bethany Mission, Baltimore, 
Rev. Walter Calley, general secretary of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union, Pres. John F. 
Sancher of the Woman’s College, Baltimore, 
Dr. H. C. Mabie, corresponding secretary of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, John 
Willis Baer, corresponding secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, Dr. 
A. W. Halsey, corresponding secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, Mr. C. V. Vickrey, 
Mr. Luther D. Wishard and Mr, S, Earl 
Taylor. : 

Perhaps the most stimulating feature of the 
conference was its interdenominational char- 
acter, leaders and delegates representing 
many branches of the Christian Church. The 
377 delegates present represented 18 denomi- 
nations from 21 states and Canada. The Con- 
gregationalists had the largest delegation, 
numbering 116, from Canada, Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland and Illinois. On July 
23 these delegates organized with Mr. Harry 
Wade Hicks in the chair. Various com- 
mittees were appointed by Mr. Hicks to 
gather suggestions from the conference on 
the different problems of missionary work, 
and to prepare a policy to present to the de- 
nomination. These committees worked faith- 
fully during the conference, and presented 
valuable reports at the final meetings of 
the delegations. Sociability and acquaint- 
ance were promoted by an informal out-of- 
door reception, and spiritual fellowship was 


discussed, but the mere machinery of mis- 


sionary work was kept subservient 


spirit of earnest, definite prayer which per- 
vaded every meeting and inspired every 


speaker, 
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“What Shall We Do with Miracles” 


By Prof. Borden P. Bowne, Boston University 


[Almost every American student of philoso- 
phy is familiar with the name of Professor 
Bowne, who has occupied the chair of phi- 
losophy at Boston University since 1876. He 
contributes frequently to the Reviews and 
religious papers, and is the author of several 
standard books, like Studies in Theism and 
Principles of Ethics. There are few Amer- 
ican thinkers more competent to write on this 
theme.—EpiIronr. } 


To Professor Woods's excellent discus- 
sion of this topic in a recent number 
of The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, I venture to add some reflections 
from the standpoint of philosophy. As 
Professor Woods rightly says, there is 
much confusion and some perplexity 
among both the ministry and the laity on 
this matter. 

The tap root of our trouble here is the 
deistic philosophy upon which popular 
theology is built. In this view God made 
the world or nature as a system of things 
subject to general laws, and then with- 
drew to some celestial region and rested. 
At present he is without administrative 
function so far as the world is concerned. 
Here all things go on naturally and all 
things are to be naturally explained. We 
are never to have recourse to God for the 
explanation of anything until all natural 
explanation is exhausted. 


A CRUDE THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE 


Thus the natural and the supernatural 
are set up in mutual exclusion, so that 
the more we have of the one the less we 
must have of the other. And as the 
realm of law, that is of the natural, is 
ever growing, the realm of the super- 
natural is ever diminishing. From this 
it is not far to the conclusion that the 
natural is all.embracing and there is no 
place for the supernatural whatever. 
This line of thought is familiar to every 
practised reader. It is the gist of a great 
many volumes and the source of much 
groundless alarm and panic. 

In this view, then, there is something, 
“nature,” which for the present runs 
itself and is responsible for all that takes 
place in our neighborhood. In our ex- 
planation of things we are not to think of 
God until all the resources of “‘nature”’ 
are exhausted ; and as no one can set a 
limit to ‘‘nature’s” possibilities, it be- 
comes increasingly doubtful if we are to 
invoke God at all. And whatever admits 
of a natural explanation is thereby res- 
cued from any allegiance to mind. We 
must not think of it as having a meaning 
or expressing a purpose. To exhibit any- 
thing as natural is to empty it of all 
relation to the divine. The phantom 
nature bulks so large in our confused 
thought that it tends to swallow up both 
man and God, ending in atheism for the 
world and materialism for man. 

Fortunately, this view is little more 
than an apotheosis of our crude sense 
realism, and has long since been set aside 
by the progress of philosophical criticism. 
“Nature” itself is seen to be a mere 
phantom conjured up by bad logic and 
philosophic illiteracy. Moreover, the 
yiew, as long as it remains deistic, is 


inconsistent with its own principles, If 
there was a divine purpose at the begin- 
ning it embraced all its implications, so 
as to leave no place for mere by-products 
and unintended happenings in the system. 
The creative act must have implied all 
details and all events forevermore, so far 
as the world is an impersonal mechan- 
ism, : 

Mechanism can only unfold its implica- 
tions and do that which it has been deter- 
mined to do. It can make no new de- 
partures or produce factors and events 
not originally provided for. The world 
is not merely a system of general laws, 
but also a great multitude of individuals 
and detailed happenings. Indeed this 
multitude is the concrete fact; and the 
general laws are only our abstractions 
from things and happenings. They apply 
to the things, but they do not imply them. 
Now the creative act in such a system 
implies the whole set of consequences, 
not merely general laws, but the entire 
multitude of things to the minutest de- 
tail. If anything had not been provided 
for in the creative act the thing would 
not have occurred; and conversely, if 
the thing was to occur it must have been 
provided for in the creative act. There 
is no such thing possible as creation in 
general. 

We must suppose, then, that God in 
creating intended all that creation im- 
plied ; for we can hardly suppose that 
God did not know what he was doing, 
or that he could not help himself. But 
all that religion cares to insist on is to 
bring our life in all its details into rela- 
tion to the divine thought and purpose. 
If nature has been commissioned to move 
parallel with our need and supply our 
wants, God’s fatherly goodness is not 
diminished thereby, nor is God himself 
put farther away. The only nature intel- 
ligent religion fears is that ‘‘nature,” 
the product of unclear thought, which 
displaces God. 

If, then, we allow nature to be at pres- 
ent an ontological system we have no oc- 
casion to be religiously disturbed thereat, 
as if it were a rival to God; for such 
nature can never do anything but what it 
has been determined to do; and there is 
nothing to forbid the thought that it may 
have been determined to work in human 
service and for the realization of God’s 
will concerning us. 


A BETTER DOCTRINE OF GOD 


But the doctrine of the divine imma- 
nence, which is now so generally held in 
the higher speculative circles, is fast dis- 
placing this conception of nature as any- 
thing substantial and self-running, and 
reducing it to the phenomenal form of 
the divine causality. Nature is nothing 
in itself, and, of course, does nothing of 
itself. Things and events hang together, 
or come about, in certain ways; but the 
ground and source of it all must be found 
beyond them. The entire system abuts 
upon and continually proceeds from that 
Living Will in which we live and move, 
and have our being. God is no absentee, 
but is rather the changeless Power by 


which all things consist, and by which all 
things stand or go. This is the view 
which is fast becoming universal in the- 
philosophical world. Deism is dead. 
We must have a living, immanent God or 
none, 

The question of miracles is greatly 
modified on this view. To begin with,. 
all cosmic causality is divine. The most 
familiar event proceeds as directly from 
the divine will as the most extraordinary 
and miraculous.. The causality of the nat- 
ural is supernatural, that is, divine. The- 
method of the supernatural is natural, 
that is, God proceeds according to orderly 
methods. But whatever happens, be it 
the maintenance of the familiar routine 
or miraculous departure from it, happens 
not of itself or because of some mechan- 
ical law or system, but because in the- 
divine purpose and wisdom that is the 
thing demanded. And in all things alike 
God is equally present and equally near. 

This is the conception which religious: 
thought is really trying to reach in its 
doctrine of miracle. It seeks after God. 
It longs to find the Father and to know 
that he is near. But proceeding on natu- 
ralistic and deistic assumptions, we build: 
up the phantom of nature, which petri- 
fies man’s higher life, and then we look. 
anxiously for breaks in the natural order 
and pin our faith on miracles, mainly 
physical, as the sole indication of God’s 
existence. Then we become exceedingly 
jealous of ‘‘naturalism” and talk loosely 
of ‘‘science falsely so called,” and have 
occasional bouts with Higher Criticism 
and are strenuous for the great astronom- 
ical miracle of the book of Jasher and 
Jonah’s peculiar adventure with the 
whale, 

But much of this nervousness would 
cease if we mastered the divineness of 
the natural and saw that in everything 
God is present, that we are always and 
ever in the hands of him that made us, 
and that, in all things, whether we can 
trace it or not, God’s will is being done. 
But this faith will not be reached by 
hysterically insisting on miracles while 
admitting a naturalistic and deistic phi- 
losophy ; and when we have dismissed 
the philosophy we shall breathe freely, 
even in the face of the natural order. 


NOT MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE 


With this result we no longer set up 
the natural and the supernatural in 
mutual exclusion. A natural event is 
one in which we trace familiar laws, not 
one in which there is no divine causality 
or purpose. And a supernatural event 
would be one which, from its form or the 
circumstances of its occurrence, would 
more or less clearly indicate a divine 
presence and purpose; but in its causal- 
ity it would be no more truly divine than 
any routine happening. In its essential 
causality nothing whatever is explained 
by ‘“‘known natural laws,” or by “un- 
known natural laws,’ but only by the 
will and purpose of God. 

Whether there are, or have been, super- 
natural events in the above sense is a 
matter of neither science nor philosophy, 
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but of history and historical evidence. 
Whether God acts upon the seeking soul 
so as to make it aware of a power beyond 
and above itself must be decided by per- 
sonal experience and the study of reli- 
gious history. Whether God has been in 
history revealing himself and guiding hu- 
manity upward must be decided by sim- 
ilar study. The results reached will de- 
pend largely upon the postulates with 
which we begin. 

If we begin with naturalistic assump- 
tions which exclude God, of course we 
shall not find God in nature or human 
life or history. If we assume that we 
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are in a personal world, a world existing 
for moral ends, a world of personal 
spirits depending upon the Father of 
spirits, we shall not be surprised at finding 
indications of his presence and purpose, 
whether in the individual life or in the 
larger movements of history. As Chris- 
tians we must insist on law as a supreme 
condition of our mental and moral sanity, 
and work out our own salvation. And 
also as Christians we must observe that 
the law is enly God’s method, so that it 
is always God who worketh in us to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure. 

As to the Bible miracles, historical 


a 4 
criticism will never eliminate them, how- 
ever dogmatism may deny them. It is 
indeed possible that some unhistorical 
matter may have crept into the record, 
and it is beyond question that many 
events have been described in ways which 
are foreign to our modes of expression; — 


still the net result of Christian thought 


will always be that God was and is in 
history and the human mind and heart 
and conscience revealing himself to men. 
With this general conception we shall 
not be disturbed over miracles so long 
as they fit into the system and form an 
essential part of it, 


The Confessions of a Golf Crank 


[His modesty prevents Mr. Noyes from al- 
luding in the following article to his own 
prowess in golf. He has held the champion- 
ship in Newton Center, where his pastoral 
duties in connection with the old First Church 
and his pulpit work are rendered all the more 
effeetive by a reasonable amount of indulgence 
in athletic sports. His neighbor and friend, 
Rey. 0. S. Davis of Newtonville, will tell our 
readers next week about the charms of an- 
gling.—EptIror. } 


Heredity may account in part for my 
golfing. When my parents gave me a 
middle name with a “Mac” in it, in 
memory of my Scotch forbears, did they 
foredoom me a victim to the fascinations 
of “the royal and ancient game?” I 
once asked a famous Scotchman how it 
came about that so serious a folk as his 
countrymen had originated two of the 
best sports, golf and curling. He sug- 
gested that the inhospitable climate and 
hard conditions of life had compelled the 
invention of the best games to make 
existence endurable. Whatever the ex- 
planation, each sport can boast a litera- 
ture extending over more than four hun- 
dred years, and summon a host of devotees 
to praise its perennial charm. 

“Some men smoke as a cure for dys- 
pepsia; others for headache or insomnia. 
Iismoke because I like it.”” Such was the 
frank explanation of his habit given by a 
ministerial friend. My reason for play- 
ing golf is similar—I like it. But we can 
usually find excellent arguments for 
doing what we like, and here are some 
points in my apologia. 

Golf combines exercise with diversion. 
My physician and my friends are respon- 
sible for my beginning. Sleep is a neces- 
sary preparation for the work of Sunday, 
and like other precious things it is not 
always easily won. Exercise in the open 
air was the doctor’s prescription. But 
gardening, rowing, bicycling, etc., while 
they gave the muscles enough to do, left 
the mind still intent on the morrow. 
Then came a friend home from St. An- 
drews, with the gift of a complete set of 
clubs, on the sole condition that I should 
use them. Other friends persuaded me 
to try the game, The usual result fol- 
lowed and I became a devotee. 

Golf furnishes the best of exercise, and 
its absorbing interest insures forgetful- 
ness of other things. Indeed, the golfer 
is often oblivious of the passage of time 
and gets home late to dinner, thus incur- 
ring the housewife’s displeasure. If you 
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consult a physical culture expert about 
your dyspepsia or headache, he will prob- 
ably prescribe a series of twisting and 
bending motions for the muscles of the 
trunk and abdomen. But every time you 
take a full swing with a golf club you go 
through these very motions. You are 
taking the “Swedish movement cure” 
without knowing it. The average golf 
course is a mile and a half long. Let the 
parson finish his preparation for Sunday 
by Saturday noon, Then let him walk 
three miles in pleasant company, amid 
beautiful natural surroundings, and mean- 
while swing a club vigorously some eighty 
to a hundred times, andif he doesn’t sleep 
well of a Saturday night, there is some- 
thing wrong with his liver or his con- 
science, or with both. 

Golf furnishes an inexhaustible variety 
of interest. No two shots are exactly 
alike. No golfer will claim to have mas- 
tered all the possibilities of the game. 
After five years of playing, he will con- 
fess that he is just beginning to appre- 
ciate them. This very difficulty is one 
of the fascinations of the sport. The be- 
ginner usually makes a good drive at the 
first attempt. As he watches the flight 
of the ball he inwardly exults. It seems 
so easy to hit that little sphere fair and 
true every time, with just the right direc- 
tion and force. When he fails he is sure 
he can do it next time. You never get 
over anticipating that perfect shot which 
is always just one stroke ahead. And 
when the ball sails away far and true 
from a brassie, or you lay an approach 
shot ‘‘dead to the hole,” there is an un- 
failing exhilaration about the success, 
and you are more than ever determined 
to make such strokes the rule rather than 
the exception. To play perfect golf re- 
quires the utmost nicety of skill, the per- 
fect co-operation of eye, hand and brain, 
as well as cool nerve and undaunted 
pluck. But, on the other hand, no mat- 
ter how much of a “‘duffer” you are, you 
may always find a partner of your own 
class, and two poor players equally 
matched get as much enjoyment out of 
the game as two experts. 

This leads me to speak of the social side 
of the sport. I do not refer to the pleas- 
ant chat of the “piazza golfers’’ who 
make the clubhouse gay on holiday after- 
noons, nor to the entertaining discussions 
of various plays, after the match is over 
and the ‘nineteenth hole” is played to- 
gether. But wherever you play golf you 


| 
are sure to meet men whom it is a pleas- 
ure to know. A jolly “foursome” can 
have as much wholesome fun as can be 
crowded into one short afternoon. Then, 
too, the game equalizes all ages. It often 
happens that a man past middle life is 
paired with a youth in his teens, and the 
two learn to know and respect each other, 
to their mutual advantage. Hundreds 
of business men are thus renewing their 
youth and getting acquainted with a 
younger generation. I have often seen 
a veteran of seventy and a boy of four- 
teen playing a close match together. 
Unfortunately few ladies play enough 
to play well, and the number of lady 
golfers tends to decrease. It is fine exer- - 
cise for women, but the game is too diffi- 
cult to attract many. But when four 
well-matched players get together, two 
of them being ladies, the social pleasure 
of the sport is more than doubled, 

A word might be said about the moral 
discipline of golf. In common with all 
good games it trains one to win modestly 
and to lose serenely, to keep one’s temper 
under difficulties and to be mindful of 
the obligations of courtesy. Some sports, 
like football and baseball, arouse the 
spirit of combativeness, and the players 
fight for every point, sometimes by foul 
means as well as fair. But tennis and 
golf are pre-eminently games of gentle- 
mep, and the atmosphere of courtesy 
surrounds them. And golf certainly 
tends to cultivate the grace of humility. 
The best player will have days when his 
skill seems suddenly to have deserted 
him, and he will play “like a hired man 
with a broom,” to his own mortification 
and the amusement of his comrades, 
Then his patience and self-control have 
their sphere, and the man with unruffled 
temper and cool determination soon gets 
the wayward muscles under control ona 
resumes his wonted pace, 

One of the doubtful advantages of the 
game is the endless topic for conversa- 
tion which it affords. Two golfers will 
discuss strokes, clubs and players till 
midnight, and meet again in the morning 
to fight their battles o’er with undimin- 
ished zeal. One of my friends heard a 
player declare that if he had not been 
stymied on the fifteenth green 
have been dormie three. “Well!” ex- 
claimed the listener, “I Po oe ossibly 
learn the strokes, but if I’ve pg 
acquire a new language I guess I 
begin.” If he had played 
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course once, the new terms would not 
have dismayed him. 

A game that has an equal attraction 
for judges of the Supreme Court, the 
lieutenant general of our army, thou- 
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sands of professional and business men 
of mature years, ‘and for the boys and 
girls in our schools and colleges, must 
certainly have something to it. It re- 
quires thought as well as manual dexterity 


Rev. R. J. 


When the steamship Lucania sails out of 
New York harbor this week Saturday it will 
carry a London minister who, in his seven 
weeks’ stay in this country, has harvested 
about as large a store of varied and presuma- 
bly correct impressions of the United States 
as it is possible for an observant person to ac- 
quireinthatlengthoftime. He has addressed 
no less than fifty different audiences, has vis- 
ited our largest cities and several of our lead- 
ing educational centers, has fraternized freely 
with Christians of all denominations, has 
been entertained in typical American homes 
from that of the President down, has received 
special courtesies from groups of metropoli- 
tan journalists and from college professors, 
has studied at close range a number of repre- 
sentative American summer assemblages and 
through personal intercourse with religious 
leaders like Drs. Hillis, F, E. Clark, Lyman 
Abbott, Josiah Strong and Dean Hart, and 
through conversation with hosts of other peo- 
ple has gained an insight into conditions and 
affairs over a wide stretch of country. 

If Rey. R. J. Campbell of the City Temple, 
London, goes home thus enriched and broad- 
ened, it is quite as true that this, his all too brief 
sojourn here has deepened and extended the 
favorable opinion of him formed in advance 
through the knowledge of his pulpit successes 
in Brighton and London. Everywhere his 
coming has been awaited by great and eager 
audiences, who have been charmed and stirred 
by his simple, winsome presentation of Chris- 
tian traths, while hundreds have sought to 
take him by the hand. As they have looked 
into his clear gray eyes and have felt the 
touch of his serene and sunny personal faith 
they have been grateful for even a passing 
word from this now famous minister, who, 
if his life is spared, is destined to have a 
large and influential part in the Christian 
movements of this century. 

Mr. Campbell’s first appointments were at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday, June 21, 
and in the evening at Montclair. On Monday 
he spoke to a great throng of New York minis- 
ters and others. Thence he went to Boston 
and was heard at Park Street, Tremont 
Temple and Harvard Church, Brookline. 
Then followed in quick succession visits 
and addresses at Northfield, Silver Bay on 
Lake George, Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Denver. Then turning his face eastward he 
stopped for a day at a Chautauqua Assembly 
in Ottawa, Kan., pushing on thence to Chicago 
and Winona, Ind., where he spoke three times 
at the Presbyterian summer assemblage. 
Chautauqua—the original—was his next point 
and after a glimpse of Niagara he went on to 
Toronto and Montreal and then back to New 
York. On Sunday, July 26, he addressed 
10,000 people at Ocean Grove, N. J., and on 
the following week put ina little resting at 
Sea Cliff, N. J. On Saturday last he arrived 
at Northfield and preached that evening and 
on the following Sunday morning before the 
General Conference of Christian Workers and 
at Mt. Hermon in the evening. 

Strolling away from the multitude who 
stopped after each service to grasp his hand, 
Mr. Campbell was not averse to casting him- 
self at full length on the velvety greens ward ; 
_ and while we looked out upon the fair land- 
* seape on this fairest of summer Sundays, he 
chatted freely about his American journey- 
ings. He could not truthfully say that he 
was rested, but he had kept well and thor- 
oughly enjoyed himseif every step of the way. 
He had come to see and learn all he could, 
and that purpose had been largely gratified. 
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to play it well. It is played with brains 
as well as withclubs. And to all whohave 
not tried its fascinations, I can cordially 
commend it as a rational and healthful 
exercise, and a most delightful recreation 


Campbell after His American Tour 


To the question where he had had the best 
time, Mr. Campbell spoke enthusiastically of 
the reception tendered him last week by the 
New York Press Club and of his pleasant 
hebnobbing with journalists and literary 
workers. But everywhere unbounded kind- 
ness had been bestowed. The audiences which 
on the whole he found most receptive and 
stimulating were those at Chautauqua and at 
Chicago University, where a number of post- 
graduate students from other institutions were 
in attendance on the summer courses. At 
Mt. Hermon also the audience of 200 young 
men last Sanday evening kindled and thrilled 
him, and one who has been with him during 
a good portion of his trip said that his words 
to these Hermon students on the Vision of 
God represented his best work in America, 

To the query as to where he would prefer 
to settle down, Mr. Campbell spoke of certain 
characteristic charms of the West, but it was 
plain that the East was particularly attract- 
ive to him, though not to the extent of wean- 
ing him from London. 

‘‘What is your general impression as to 
religious life in America?” 

“T was struck with the number of your or- 
ganizations and their vastness. You go in for 
more of that sort of thing than we do, but on 
the other hand, there seems to be here a danger- 
ous separation between the intellectual and 
spiritual. The intellectual preacher is apt to 
be unspiritual and the spiritual preacher is apt 
to be groovy and from the intellectual point 
of view impossible. If a stranger may say it 
without presumption the thing you want most 
is that some of your foremost thinkers should 
in some way become spiritualized.”’ 

“ How about church unity here ?” 

‘‘Your evangelical denominations do not 
seem to me so closely compacted as in Eng- 
land where the basis of their relationship to 
one another is a spiritual unity.” 

“Ts Christian Endeavor here different from 
what it is with you?”’ 

“Tt appears to me to attract more young 
men here and more flexible too, and I was 
agreeably surprised to find at the Denver 
convention so much of the intellectual ele- 
ment.” 

“* What shall you take home to the English 
churches by way of suggestion?” 

“Not much in the way of theological 
thought, but you can teach us much as re- 
spects brightness and up-to-dateness in the 
organization of the local church. For in- 
stance, your church furniture evén is better 
and while in England we are lamenting the 
decay of the Sunday school], with you it still 
seems to be an efficient agency. Our lack is 
on the practical side.” 

The Education Bill is the subject on which 
Mr. Campbell has found his American audi- 
ences to be most anxious for information and 
he has talked about it until he is wearied of 
it. In the main he has been fairly reported in 
the newspapers, the one conspicuous excep- 
tion being the statement attributed to him 
and given wide circulation to the effect that 
he sympathized heartily with lynching meth- 
ods. He was not prepared for the excitement 
aroused in this country by his position with 
regard to the final restoration of allmen. To 
him that is only a corollary of the gospel and 
not a staple of preaching. To him it does not 
mitigate in any way the heinousness of sin or 
the urgency of the appeal for repentance. In 
England, he says, the emphasis today is not 
laid on eschatological problems or even on 
questions of Biblical criticism. Large lati- 
tude is permitted on these matters in all 


branches of the church, but the accent is put 
on the necessity of a deep and real spiritual 
apprehension of and fellowship with God in 
Christ. It is along these lines that he be- 
lieves the desired religious revival will come 
rather than as an ethical awakening. 

In private conversation Mr. Campbell made 
it clear that the problem of the outsider—the 
man of the street and of the clubs is con- 
stantly on his heart. He mingles freely with 
this class of men in London and he has been 
impressed with two facts about them: first, 
that hardly any one of them will admit that 
he is a Christian; second, that almost every 
one is deeply interested in the vital questions 
of religion. How to bring these men to a say- 
ing knowledge of Christ is the problem which 
Mr. Campbell ponders and he wishes there 
were some way to speak to them without the 
taint of professionalism in the speaker. 

Mr. Campbell left Northfield Monday and 
was to speak at Philadelphia twice on Tues- 
day, once before the ministers and once at 
Dr. Conwell’s Temple. On Wednesday he 
was to visit the President at Oyster Bay, 
while on Friday he expected to see the yacht 
races, as the guest ef Sir Thomas Lipton. 

H, A. B. 


From North Berkshire 


Of the four North Berkshire churches 
which have recently lost their pastors— 
Adams, North Adams, Pilgrim Memorial 
of Pittsfield and Williamstown—the only one 
thus far to fill the vacant place is Pilgrim 
Memorial, which has the rare good fortune 
of having its new minister begin work 
on the Sunday following the termination 
of the service of its retiring pastor. Aug. 
2 Rev. J. EH. Gregg will begin his Pittsfield 
ministry. He is the son of Rev. J. B. Gregg, 
D. D., of Colorado Springs. His preparation 
for the ministry has been most thorough. 
After graduation from Harvard in 1897, he 
taught a few years in St. George’s School, 
Newport, R. I., returning to Cambridge for 
a year at Harvard Divinity School, after 
which he removed to New Haven, graduating 
from Yale Divinity School last June. Within 
a few weeks he was galled to different 
churches. That he and Mrs. Gregg should 
have chosen to come to Pittsfield is the cause 
of much satisfaction here, and a ministry 
bright with promise of usefulness opens out 
before them. A council to be held in August 
will be asked to dismiss the retiring pastor, 
and to ordain and install Mr. Gregg. 

Plans are well under way to observe with 
becoming ceremony the bicentenary of Jona- 
than Edwards next October. Committees 
have béen appointed by both the North and 
South Conferences to arrange for services at 
Stockbridge, where Edwards lived and per- 
formed his memorable ministry among the 
Indians. The usual midsummer meeting of 
the Berkshire Congregational Club has been 
postponed and will be held in connection with 
the Edwards celebration. 

Rey. T. Nelson Baker of Pittsfield’s Second 
Chureh (colored), whose recent article in 
The Congregationalist on the Negro prob- 
lem called forth favorable comment, received 
the degree of Ph. D. from Yale University at 
its last Commencement. Dr. Davis of First 
Church left last week for Martha’s Vineyard. 
Among those supplying his pulpit are Presi- 
dent Hopkins, Dr. J. L. Jenkins, a former 
pastor, Rev. W. L. Tenney and Rey. J. E 
Gregg of Pilgrim Memorial Church. Rk. 0. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


Albert De Wette, Dunker preacher and 
farmer, makes plans of marriage for Hilda, 
his sisters’s child, and John Bowman, the 
child of a neighbor. As they grow up Hilda 
becomes a light-hearted girl and John a too 
sober and exacting boy. Jack Clitheroe, a 
gay-hearted flirt and ne’er-do-weel, appears on 
the scene, and when Hilda and John Bowman 
quarrel at last teases Hilda into a promise 
that she will marry him if her uncle consents 
—well knowing that her uncle never will con- 
sent. Jack comes to ask for Hilda and a quar- 
rel results in which De Wett threatens Hilda. 
She elopes with Jack and they settle in Chi- 
cago, moving, after her child is born, to a cor- 
ner in Michigan where work is scarce and 
poverty increases. De Wette finds Hilda 
gone, tries in vain to follow her, becomes in- 
yolved in the speculative excitement over the 
discovery of petroleum in his native valley, 
abandons the ministry and makes a great 
fortune. Then, in his loneliness, thought of 
Hilda comes back and he devotes his life to 
a search for her. Hilda finds Meggie McLean, 
the daughter of a Scotch carpenter and hard 
drinker, and brings her home for the night 
after one of her father’s drunken sprees. 


CHAPTER VII. MEGGIE’S LOVER 


“ The likeliest one of ’em all wuz he, 
Chipper an’ han’some an’ trim ; 
But I tossed up my head an’ made fun o’ the 
crowd, 
’*Spicially Jim, 


“T said I hadn’t no ’pinion o’ men, 
An’ 1 wouldn’t take stock in him ! 
But they kep’ on a-comin’ in spite o’ my talk, 
’Spicially Jim.” 
—Bessie Morgan. 

Sandy McLean had a memory of lost 
love and a living trial and comfort in his 
daughter, who reminded him continually 
of both the bitter and the sweet of earlier 
days. A Canadian Scotchman, he had 
sinned against his own violent race preju- 
dice by marrying an Irish girl, who with 
her soft heart and sweet voice had won 
his love and given up race and church for 
his sake ; that is to say, she had cut her- 
self loose from the priest and the ordi- 
nances of her church, but not from faith 
in God. Her husband was an Irish-hater 
still and got most of the scars that marked 
his freckled skin by quarrels with the 
Irish in his drunken hours. But he had 
a harder fight with himself to keep down 
and kill the thought that the girl he had 
loved with all his heart was of the hated 
people. Her name was Bridget but he 
always called her Bess, and he nearly 
broke the head of the minister who mar- 
ried them because he would not put the 
name of Elizabeth instead of Bridget into 
the marriage lines. 

So Mrs. McLean cherished her home 
loves and her race pride in secret, and 
transmitted them, with Irish wit and 
warmth of color, to her only child—to be 
cherished by her also in secret for her 
father’s sake. 

The white plague of consumption fell 
on Bridget McLean when Meggie was 
only ter, and Sandy fondly tried to be 
lieve that the child was ignorant that her 
mother came of the race he was always 
heaping scorn upon. And Meggie held 
her peace because she loved him. Why 
these two tender. hearted creatures should 
have given such love to the bitter and 


often foolish Scotchman it would be hard 
to say. Let any one explain it who is so 
ignorant as to call love to an account. 

In a year of sunshine Meggie grew like 
a weed and blossomed like a flower. 
From Hilda she unconsciously imbibed 
womanliness in their daily intercourse. 
She also learned from books, and was 
taught to see and think; for Hilda had 
the strange and beautiful endowment of 
the teacher, which acts like sunshine, 
making the roots and stalks and flowers 
of thought grow in the mird of another. 
She learned neatness and all the resources 
of the housekeeper’s art which Hilda 
made the most of with the very few re- 
sources of her home. But the one lesson 
which Meggie seemed incapable of learn- 
ing, or perhaps was unwilling to apply 
her heart to, was the lesson of faith in 
God. 

In Meggie’s thought God was the re- 
mote artificer and stern judge of the 
world known to her father’s dour Scotch 
teaching, unrelieved, as her mother’s 
faith had been, by the cushioning of 
saints and virgins who had pity because 
they had experienced the woes of earth 
and knew what sin was like and could 
understand a woman’s heart. Providence 
meant to her the sad ordering of her 
mother’s life and death, and the instilling 
at birth of her father’s appetite. 

“Tt’s all very well for you\to believe,” 
she would say to Hilda; ‘‘you’re one of 
the saints, and I believein you. But God 
is so far off.” And she would stretch out 
her young arms with a pathos of despair 
and longing that made Hilda’s heart 
ache, 

“Do you believe God made that 
snake?’ she asked one day, with a 
shudder of disgust and terror, as they 
heard the warning rattle on one of their 
walks, and saw the coil from which death 
strikes the reptile’s foe. ‘‘ Forif he did, 
and likes to do it” — 

She stopped because Hi!da’s hand was 
over her mouth and Hilda’s arm was 
about her: ‘“O, never say that. Never 
say it, dear. Wait till you know Him, 
and then you will not understand, but 
you will know.” 

** And how shall I know him?” 

Just by trusting, dear.” 

But trust, except in “Sweet Saint 
Hilda,”’ as she called her friend, seemed 
furthest from the girl’s possibilities of 
soul. She came nearest to it when on 
Sunday Hilda read from the New Testa- 
ment to the children, or when they sang 
together. Then they were like two girls. 
Little Jack joined in with his childish 
treble, and even Meggie felt herself for 
the moment in that heaven about which 
they sang. 

Their favorite hymn was the Jerusalem 
hymn, ending in the wild triumph of 
verses added by some enthusiast, that car- 
ried over to the listener’s imagination the 
very shout of the multitude at the camp 
meetings of the South: 

“ Jesus, my Lord’s to glory gone, 
Him will I go and see, 


And all my brethren here below 
WI soon come after me. 


“ When we’ve been there ten thousand years 
Bright shining as the sun, 
We’ve no less days to sing his praise 
Than when we first begun.” : 


After the song was ended, Meggie — 


would sometimes fall into a silence and 
cling close to Hilda, as if she had been 
carried out of herself into a strange, rare 
atmosphere and found it hard to recover 
the power of breathing in this lower 
world. 

**Do you believe it?” she once asked— 
‘the singing, I mean?” 

*O, yes. If ever I get to heaven I’m 
sure I shall want to sing.” 

“Yes, but to sing all the time—forever. 
I should get tired of it, I think, and want 
to shout orrun. And you can’t sing run- 
ning. Did you ever try? Won’t you 
ever get tired of praising? Are you 
sure?” 

“T don’t know. I suppose singing is a 
sign of what we shall be thinking all the 
time. I never was in heaven, you see. 
When I feel most like it I just want to sit 
still. But I think when we are busy we 
praise God most.” 

‘‘What—washing dishes? Or Norman 
Benton, when he’s teasing his dog?” 

Now this was unkind of Meggie, for 
Norman Benton was one of her chief 
admirers, and Hilda laughed. 

‘Why, dear, if you didn’t like Norman 
more than most you wouldn’t be always 
finding fault with him.” 

“But he’s so big! He makes me feel 
like a little bear that looks up at a great 
mountain. And bears, you know, are 
cross.” 

“O, Norman’s only a boy, for all his 
bigness. When he gets to be a man you 
won’t poke fun at him. I wonder he 
stays here when he might get better 
work.” 

“Well, I suppose he does it to plague 
me—or my daddy. He’s Irish, you know, 
and daddy doesn’t love the Irish. I wish 
he wouldn’t stay around. I’d ship him 
quick if I could have my way.”’ 

But there was an undertonein Meggie’s 
voice that made Hilda think that there 
was more between the big boy and her 
little friend than she had known. He 
was only nineteen and had drifted into 
the neighborhood from the East. He had 
cheery ways and a pleasant, friendly 
smile, but he was shy and awkward be- 
fore women. He had a temper nearly as 
quick as Sandy McLean’s—the sort of 
hair-trigger temper that costs a man a 
long and bitter struggle before it is fully 
under control. He tried his best to keep 
on the right side of Sandy for Meggie’s 
sake, but an angel from heaven could not 
have done it if the Scotchman had sus- 
pected him of having a drop of Irish 
blood in his veins. They quarreled and 
came to blows. Though Norman wore a 
black eye for a week, Meggie took up her 
father’s side of the quarrel, and Norman 
was banished from her favor. After try- 
ing long in his shy way to win it back’ 
again, he went off at last to the lumber 
camps. But he never forgot Meggie, 
and those last shy efforts to her 
favor—mere little attentions and 
watchings of a big, adoring boy—wrote. 
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their impression deeper on Meggie’s un- 
sophisticated heart than she imagined. 
‘They proved a safeguard for her when in 
after troubles less worthy men sought to 
obtain her love. Norman never got the 
forgiving smile he longed for, though he 
thought he saw the shadow of it in her 
eyes, much less the favoring words : but 
she thought of him while his poor siege 
of her smile went on, and after he had 
gone she reproached herself bitterly that 
she had been tempted by her love of teas- 
ing to protract a quarrel much longer 
than she had intended, and had let him 
go unreconciled at last. 


CHAPTER VIII. A REFUGE IN THE CAMPS 


The next summer Jack turned to work 
in the fields again and at harvest time 
met with an accident which disabled him. 
Slipping from a load of wheat he broke 
his ankle. It was badly set and used too 
soon and he became permanently lame. 

Then came bitter days. There was no 
work in the following summer for a lame 
man in the fields. There seemed to be 
none in the city, where at last they moved 
‘in search of it. The bitter discourage- 
ment of the man to whom God has given 
responsibilities but for whom the world 
‘seems to have neither place nor wages 
hung over them. An odd job here and 
there, with what Hilda found to do, kept 
them from absolute starvation, but no 
-one wanted a lame man permanently. 

One day while Jack was watching the 
unloading of a barge of lumber, he heard 
a man from the barge say to the wharf 
owner: “ Ye don’t know of a man that 
could do light chores around the camp, 
‘do ye?” 

“Well, I don’t know. 
‘man do you want?” 

*O, a married man. His wife could 
get lots of mending and washing to do 
from the camp. Women are plenty 
enough here in Chicago, but they’re 
gold and diamonds, the right sort, up 
there in camp.” 

Jack spoke up quickly, touching his hat 
to the roughly-dressed speaker. 

** Mister, I know a man that would do, 
i think.” 

“Well, who is he?” : 

“Why, myself. I can’t do full work on 
account of my leg, but I can do consider- 
able if I’m not hurried. I have a good 
wife, too.” And Jack winced at the 
thought of Hilda and the hard work 
she would have to do in washing and 
mending the coarse clothes of the lum- 
bermen. 

But peverty is a sharp master, and, 
after the man had talked with Hilda, 
a bargain was made and they found them- 
selves in one of the big camps of Michi- 
gan. Hilda was sure to be lonely, even 
Jack saw that, and one of the first moves 
he made, when he had won the favor of 
the foreman, was to ask him to send for 
Sandy McLean and give him a job in the 
woods and a chance to build himself a log 
house in the clearing. When Sandy ap- 
peared, one of the wits of the camp 
promptly dubbed him Freckles, and the 
name was so palpable a hit that it stuck. 
And, since the children have to suffer 
with their fathers, Meggie McLean per- 
force began her life in camp as “‘ Freckles’ 
Meg.” 

Camp Number Ten had a hundred and 
seventy inhabitants, expert axmen all, 


What sort of a 
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except the women and the cook. The 
few married men had built themselves 
little huts around the borders of the 
clearing ; the single men all slept in one 
large room in the great central house 
of logs. Their bunks extended around 
three sides, oneaboveanother. Twohuge 
stoves with enormous drums of sheet- 
iron kept them warm. Around the 
drums were wires upon which they hung 
their socks or shoe-packs when they came 
in from the wet. In this room they had 
their stag dances, and the fiddle was heard 
until bedtime every night. 

The dining-room took the whole com- 
pany in, yet it could not be called a social 
place, for at mealtimes there was no fur- 
ther exchange of words than was needful 
to ask for the passing of the food from 
hand to hand. Eating was too serious 
a business for conversational interrup- 
tions. Exchange of ideas and jests was 
left until after supper, when the men 
gathered about the stove and settled 
down to pipes and talk. 

High on a giant pine hung the big 
camp bell which summoned them to 
meals and work. The blacksmith shop 
held axes by the gross; horse and ox 
shoes by the hundred; nails by dozens 
of kegs, peaveys, cant hooks and landing 
hooks by the score. 

The ox stable and horse barn, the cook 
shanty and the few small huts of the 
married men completed the scene. Be- 
low the ridge on which the camp was 
built was a tiny lake; around it the 
circle of the trees. In summer the 
weeds ran riot among the stumps. In 
winter the snow was crossed by paths 
worn deep by the feet of men and by 
little tracks of the wild creatures of the 
woods. 

Such a camp is a little world in itself, 
with its own peculiar life, governed by 
laws and customs which obtain nowhere 
else among men. It is a man’s world, 
hardly touched by women’s healing and re- 
straining influence. Yet the few women 
on the edges of its life possess unusual 
opportunities of power. They may be 
little helped by education, inelegant of 
speech, careless of conventionalities ; 
but they keep the men from becoming 
utterly wild and sometimes bestial in 
their thought and words. Many a young 
giant from Maine or New Hampshire has 
been saved to decent living by a little 
child or its mother keeping his thoughts 
true to the forsaken home. Many an 
Irish lad has had wholesome visions of 
the green fields of Erin, many a Scandi- 
navian of the dark jfiords or smiling lakes 
of his native land, after a few kind words 
from the lips of a woman, or the sight of 
children playing in the snow. 

Except on holidays and in unusually 
stormy weather, when the men often 
came back from the nearest village 
drunk, the place was as orderly as a bar- 
rack. Steady hard work is a great pre- 
ventive of trouble. The men had plenty 
of exercise and the best of food. Tur- 
key dinners and chicken pie, with mince 
pies, the crust of which dropped fatness 
and would kill an ordinary man of seden- 
tary life and dyspeptic tendencies, disap- 
peared as if by magic. Then every man 
became absorbed in smoke and the big 
room was soon blue with the fumes from 
a hundred pipes. 

So the camps lived their life, in touch 
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with the outside world, but not of it, 
drawing their material from the restless 
and energetic sons of half a dozen peo- 
ples, and making it over by work and 
play, in too infrequent good and far too 
common wickedness, after their own dis- 
tinctive but imperfect thought of manli- 
ness and pleasure. 
(To be continued.) 


Another Veteran Retires 


Of his own will and to the general regret, 
Rev. Walter Frear has been released from 
his post as general agent of the American 
Board for the Pacific Coast. A Yalegraduate, 
Mr. Frear came to California in 1855 and has 
given his whole life-work to this coast. He 
had interesting mountain pastorates in the 
gold-mining sections, and city churches in 
Santa Cruz and Oakland. Eleven years in 
the prime of life were given to the Fort Street 
Church—now the great Central Union 


REV. WALTER FREAR 


Church—of Honolulu, whose pastors have 
always taken no small part in island affairs, 
and especially in missions. Here, on mission 
soil, glorious with the most notable triumphs 
of salvation, Mr. Frear completed his prepa- 
ration for the work which has filled hand and 
heart these eleven and a half years past. 

Taking charge for a time of the Church 
Building Society’s business, he became in 
1892 the American Board’s agent. In this 
labor of love he has been equally efficient and 
faithful. Offica and business affairs have ab- 
sorbed his time and energy: looking after 
missionaries in transit, superintending re- 
pairs on successive Morning Stars, keeping 
the westward missions of the Board supplied 
with all the necessaries of life. The sum of 
this labor has been so great as to leave little 
opportunity for presenting the Board’s cause 
in the churches and developing interest and 
gifts. Of the latter he has done all that was 
possible and has secured steadily advancing 
contributions. 

The Board has had in Mr. Frear a man of 
unusual judgment and all-around business 
ability, of lifelong interest in missions and 
devotion to the Board, of deep personal life 
in the Spirit and loyalty to Christ. He has 
for years been a trustee of Pacific Theological 
Seminary and always prominent in church 
affairs. Now, at the ripe age of seventy-five, 
looking all of ten years younger, he retires 
with the honor and esteem of all who know 
him. May he be spared long among the “old 
men for counsel.” (oman - Pa. A 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 9-15. The Perils Arising from 
Privilege. Ezek. 28: 1-10; Rev. 3: 14-22. 
Connection with a prosperous church. Life in a 

favored community. Membership in a good family. 

Citizenship in the best country in the world. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 185.) 
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By Rev. 


[One of the most popular sketches ever 
printed by us was that from the pen of Mr. 
Hubbard in our issue of Feb. 28, entitled 
Zillah’s Explanation. It attempted to explain 
the preference which certain congregations 
have for ministers of Methodist antecedents 
and training, and it naturally aroused con- 
siderable comment, more or less favorable to 
the solution of the problem there advanced. 
This week that discerning woman called Zil- 
lah persuades her husband to remain in his 
present parish despite temptations elsewhere. 
—EDITOR. } 


“ Another returned manuscript!"’ ex- 
claimed Abel Meholah, somewhat impa- 
tiently, as he took his mail from the post- 
man one morning, and saw among the 
letters one in a large, official looking 
envelope. For some years Abel had 
sought with varying success to eke out 
the deficiencies of a limited income by 
occasional contributions to the press. 
He had found it rather precarious and at 
times exasperating work. Like many in 
a@ similar situation he had become accus- 
tomed to 


Hear the sound of doors that close, 
And of feet that pass them by. 


and an unaccepted effort would catch his 
eye the moment the mail carrier turned 
the corner of his street. 

Imagine his astonishment, therefore, 
when, instead of an “unavailable” manu- 
script, he found that the big envelope 
contained a call to the Temple Church of 
New Jericho. It was a pleasant letter to 
read. After afew complimentary refer- 
ences to the work in which he was now 
engaged, and the esteem in which he was 
held by his people and the community in 
general, came a flattering invitation to 
surrender this for the pastorate of the 
large metropolitan church at a salary of 
$7,000, with an assistant pastor and a 
yearly vacation of three months for for- 
eign travel. A glowing vision truly fora 
man who was struggling with the problem 
of family economics on less than $2,500 a 
year and laboring hard with only four 
weeks’ yacation, and that often abbrevi- 
ated by press of work. 

Abel read the letter to Zillah and, after 
a few playful remarks about the grandeur 
that would be theirs, both agreed that 
the work now in their hands forbade all 
thought of accepting the call. Then the 
parson went to his study to work on next 
Sunday’s sermon. 

But somehow he couldn’t settle down 
to work as usual. In spite of his most 
determined efforts that call continually 
recurred to his mind, and he did not put 
it wholly away. At length he gave up 
all pretense at sermonizing and began to 
pace the floor and to think over the sit- 
uation. Here was a great opportunity. 
Was it not the “tide” in his affairs that 
was to determine the outcome of his life? 
What a wide door of influence and use- 
fulness was opened to him by that call | 
True, it meant hard work; but was not 
that the very thing to be desired? What 
could be nobler than to wear one’s self 
out in a large service for the Master ? 
Was it not, moreover, a clear call of 
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Abel’s Temptation 


A Parable for Ambitious Aspirants 


God? Coming without solicitation or 
even previous knowledge, surely it was 
the hand of Providence ! 

When dinner time came nothing had 
been done on Sunday’s sermon, but Abel 


felt that the morning had not been, 


wasted ; for a new and clear light seemed 
to shine on the pathway of personal duty. 
After dinner was ended and the children 
had gone to school, he determined to 
share with Zillah the results of his morn- 
ing meditation, not doubting that she 
would rejoice with him in the conclusion 
at which he had arrived. 

“Zillah,” he began, ‘‘the more I think 
about that call to Temple Church the 
more deeply it impresses me.” 

‘* Why, I didn’t suppose you were think- 
ing about it at all,” replied Zillah. “I 
had taken it for granted that we were 
permanently settled here in Bethpeor, 
that you had abjured the calling system, 
and that the work here was paramount 
to everything else.” 

“Yes, I know that the work here is 
exceedingly important, and it is dearer 
to me than I can express ; but I have no 
doubt there are many other men who 
can do it just as well as I, and at least 
fifty of them are ready and waiting to 
step in if I should leave. We have been 
here a long time as pastorates go nowa- 
days. And really this call to New Jeri- 
cho seems like a call of God to come up 
higher. I would not have sought sucha 
call on any account. I would not even 
have given a single word of encourage- 
ment to the committee had they con- 
sulted me before sending it. But it has 
come so spontaneously and so heartily 
that I am not sure whether it would be 
right to ignore it. Why, Zillah, it is the 
opportunity of a lifetime! Would I not 
be doing an injustice to myself and to 
my family were I t» refuse?”’ 

“Now, Abel, isn’t there just a trace of 
the spirit of Laban in that argument? 
You remember that when Laban saw the 
earring and the bracelets that Eleazar 
had brought, he said, ‘The thing pro- 
ceedeth from the Lord!’ Honestly, I 
believe that the same golden argument 
convinces many a man today that calls 
proceed from the Lord. Men rarely 
recognize the voice of the Lord in a call 
to smaller fields and diminished salaries. 
You know that you have refused several 
such calls yourself.” 

“But surely, Zillab, it is hardly to be 
expected that any man would deliber- 
ately take a downward step of that kind, 
Every man ought to look for advance 
and promotion if he is a man of any 
energy or ambition. Dr. Jepson says 
that every minister ought to take the 
largest field that opens to him. And you 
will confess that the doctor is a fine man, 
thoroughly spiritual and consecrated, and 
also that he lives up consistently to his 
own prinajiple.”’ 

“Yes, Abel, I remember that maxim of 
Dr. Jepson’s; and I think it is a most 
pernicious one, the more so because it 
is the utterance of a man of such noble 
character as Dr, Jepson. His words 
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carry great weight, especially with those 


who know him best, and that oft quoted 
remark of his has done not a little, I fear, 
to increase the restlessness of the minis- 
try and the scramble for the best pulpits. 
The ministry of our denomination in 
America has come down pretty near the 
level of the most worldly business men 
in this talk about advancement and the 
universal ambition to secure prominent 
positions. I do not believe that a minis- 
ter is subject to any different law in this 
matter from any other Christian man ; 
but I do believe that the spirit of rivalry 
and self-seeking is out of place among 
Christian men in any sphere. The law 
of sacrifice and the spirit of self-forget- 
ful devotion to one’s mission ought to 
control all Christian lives.” 

“Very true, my dear. 
looking at one side of the question only. 
The salary and the position are attract- 
ive, of course; but, after all, they are 
the tokens of a correspondingly large 
work. Now do you not think that every 
man should be doing the largest possible 
work in the world? If I can accomplish 
twice as much as I am now accomplish- 
ing, is it not my duty todo so? [I think 
that is the real meaning of Dr. Jepson’s 
utterance. A larger call means more 
work, greater effort in the service of the 
Master, increased opportunity to uplift 
and save men, Our large cities are the 
great centers of influence that determine 
public opinion and mold national life and 
character. The sermons of our metro- 
politan preachers are read throughout 
the entire country and they exert an 
influence that cannot easily be meas- 
ured.”’ 

“T am not so sure about the influence. 
Most of our leading men were born and 
grew up in the rural villages, and their 
characters were formed amid their early 
surroundings. I believe that some of our 
home missionaries have more to do with 
the formation of national character than 
do the preachers in our largest city pul- 
pits. 

“Don’t you remember old Father 
Shearing, who went directly from the 
seminary to the little village of Rugby 
Corner in a remote section of New Eng- 
land, and spent the entire forty years of 
his ministerial life there? A man of 
good ability, with a wife that would have 
graced the parsonage of any city church 
in the land. They brought up a family 
of five or six children, all of whom re- 
ceived good educations ; yet he never had 
more than three or four hundred dollars 
a year as salary during his entire pastor- 
ate. The influence of that consecrated 
man and his family was felt by an entire 
generation of young people that grew up 
under his ministry. You know how that 


influence has extended itself, not 2. 


mons reported in the papers—for Father 
Shearing never got into the papers, ex- 
cept by way of an obituary at the last— 
but through the medium of the ‘ 
epistles’ that he sent out all ) 
land. His oldest son entered the m 


try and, going to a home missionary | 
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in the West, founded and built up what 
has since proved to be one of the strong- 
est churches in a leading Western city. 
The other sens and daughters went out 
to various cities and all became influen- 
tial citizens and active Christian workers. 
The young men and women of the village, 
as they grew up, many of them went to 
neighboring towns and cities and became 
pillars in large churches, earnest and 
helpful citizens, men and women who 
occupied positions of trust and influence 
in the communities whither they went. 

“You have more than once told me of 
that one who came to college after he was 
married and had a family of growing chil- 
dren. And when you asked him why he 
entered college so late in life and in the 
face of such difficulties, he told you that 
he was the only one of his generation 
from Rugby Corner who had not made 
his mark in the world, and he did not 
wish to be left wholly behind. 

**Now I wonder how many a pastor of 
a large city church can show as good a 
record as that. Did Father Shearing do 
himself and his family an injustice by 
staying forty years in a little village like 
Rugby Corner? He unquestionably made 
a great sacrifice in so doing ; but was not 
that just what Jesus would have done in 
his place? Since he died a long proces- 
sion of men has passed through that 
pulpit, many of them abler men than 
he; but they have felt that they owed 
it to themselves to seek larger fields after 
a year or two, and the result isa marked 
deterioration of character in the younger 
people of the place. Today no young man 
ever thinks of going to college from 
Rugby Corner.” . 

“A strong plea indeed, my dear, you 
have made. Father Shearing’s life cer- 
tainly impresses me more favorably than 
Dr. Jepson’s principle. Yet there are 
other points to be considered. It is all 
very well for me to give myself to this 
work among factory people, and to accept 
the social and intellectual limitations of 
Bethpeor as the inevitable conditions of 
my work here. But do I not owe it to 
you and to the children to accept the 
better privileges that would come with 
this call? Huppim and Muppim are nearly 
ready for college, Hepzibah is half way 
through the high school, and the other 
children are coming along rapidly in their 
studies. I. believe we ought to do the 
very best wecan for them in the matter of 
education. It is about all we shall leave 
them, and with it they will be able to 
make their way in the world. I want 
them all to be well fitted for college and 
to have sufficient time to make a good 
record there. My own hurried fit and 
the necessity of working to pay my way 
sadly interfered with my standing and 
reputation as a scholar.” 

“Really, Abel, I don’t think you ought 
to distinguish between yourself and the 
family. As for myself, I have always 
felt that you and I are one in all things. 
When we came to Bethpeor I believed 
that God had called me as truly as he 
had called you—had called me because 
he had called you. I am perfectly willing 
to forego the social advantages and other 
attractions of New Jericho for the sake 
of our work here. You are getting a 
strong hold on these factory people. 
They believe in you, and you can lead 
them to higher lives. If you leave them, 
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they will approve your course from a 
purely worldly point of view, will con- 
gratulate you on your success, will feel 
proud of this recognition of your merits ; 
yet dsep down in their hearts they will 
lose faith in the Christly spirit. They 
will come to believe that every man looks 
after his own interests first. There are 
scores, yes hundreds of men ready to 
jump at a call from Temple Church. 
That church does not need you, and 
Bethpeor does need you. For my part, 
I should be very sorry to have you gs, 
for I love these people even if they do 
murder the king’s English,” 

“But what about the children, Zil- 
lah ? ” 

““We need not worry about the chil- 
dren. They are all well and strong and 
can help themselves through college as 
you did. It won’t hurt them to shift for 
themselves a bit. They will be all the 
better for it. What if they do not take 
quite so high rank in their classes? 
They will more than make up for that by 
the gain in character and purpose.”’ 

‘Then you do not believe that this is a 
call of the Lord?” 

“No, indeed, Ido not! I think it is a 
temptation of the devil. He is not a 
very hideous devil, I confess. Rather a 
handsome and attractive fellow, like 
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Satan in Ary Scheffer’s famous picture 
of The Temptation on the Mountain 
Top; but a genuine devil none the 
less.”’ 

Abel whistled softly to himself in a 
meditative manner as he put on his hat 
and gloves and set out for an afternoon 
of calls. Some of those upon whom he 
called thought he had a rather absent air 
as though thinking about something be- 
sides their coughs and asthma, and rheu- 
matism and personal grievances. But 
they all liked Meholah and knew that he 
would-be more attentive and sympathetic 
next time. Before the afternoon was 
over, however, he had become thoroughly 
aroused to his work by discussing several 
schemes which he was arranging for the 
good of the young people of Bethpeor 
and by coming into contact with two or 
three individual cases in which he was 
particularly interested, young men whom 
he had rescued from evil ways and was 
gradually leading to higher aims and 
purposes. 

Next morning he went into his study 
and wrote a very courteous but very de- 
cided note to the committee of Temple 
Church, declining their call. As he read 
it to Zillah, she listened to the end and 
then added, ‘“‘ Which being interpreted 
means, ‘ Get thee hence, Satan.’ ”’ 


Japan’s Union Hymn-Book Commission 


For the past three years a commission representing Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists and Disciples (Church of Christ) has been quietly and busily at work 


preparing a hymn-book which may be used by these various denominations. 


Rey. Mr. 


Miwa, a Congregational teacher, has done a good deal of the necessary translating, and 
Rey. George Allchin, of the American Board’s staff in Japan, has devoted most of his time 
to the work since the committee organized. The new book will contain 450 hymns, 125 of 


which appear in the recently issued revised Episcopal hymnal, 


These 125 are to be known 


as the Uniform Hymns and the publication of the Episcopal book was delayed some months 
in order to include them. The new hymnal is being printed by the Methodist Mission Press 
and a Japanese press in Yokohama, and the edition goes on sale about Oct. 1. The mem- 
bers of the commission portrayed above are as follows: sitting, from the right, Rev. H. 
Kozaki, Congregational pastor; Rev. George Allchin, A. B. C. F. M.; Rev. H. Wada, 
Presbyterian pastor; Rey. P. A. Davey, Disciples Misssion; Rey. D. S. Spencer, Meth»- 


dist; Rev. K. Miwa, Congregational teacher. 


Standing, from the right: Mr. S. Yuya, Presbyterian teacher; Rey. W. B. Parshley, 
American Baptist Mission; Rev. T. M. MacNair, Presbyterian Mission; Rey. H. H. 
Coates, Methodist church of Canada; Rev. U. Bessho, Methodist teacher; Mr. D. Fuji- 


moto, Baptist teacher. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Native 


Rocks, I am one with you; 
Sea, I am yours. 

Your rages come and go, 
Your strength endures. 


Passion may burn and fade; 
Pain surge and cease, 

My still soul rests unchanged 
Through storm and peace, 


Fir-tree, beaten by wind, 
Sombre, austere, 
Your sap is in my veins, 
O kinsman dear. 


Your fibres rude and true 

My sinews feed— 

Sprung of the same bleak earth, 
The same rough seed. 


The tempest harries us. 
It raves and dies ; 

And wild limbs rest again 
Under wide skies. 


Grass, that the salt hath scourged, 
Dauntless and gray, 

Though the harsh season chide 
Your scant array, 


Year by year you return 

To conquer fate. 

The clean life nourishing you 
Makes me, too, great. 


O rocks, O fir-tree brave, 
O grass and sea! 
Your strength is mine, and you 
Endure with me. 
— Charles G. D. Roberts, in The Book of the 
Rose (Page). 
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Limericks 
BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


Have you ever tried the effect of recit- 
ing one of those five-line stanzas, called 
‘*Limericks,’’ on a person who has never 
heard one? I assure you that to watch 
the gradual unbending of a great mind 
over one of those little poems, as it passes 
from bewilderment to contempt and then 
gradually to unrestrained and childish de- 
light, is an experience well worth attempt- 
ing. 

It does not always prove so, There are 
some people whose natures are not at- 
tuned to subtle delights and who ever re- 
main in outer and unappreciating dark- 
ness. The Limerick indeed may be re- 
garded as an infallible test of mental and 
moral fiber. It is better than palmistry. 
If a stranger laughs boisterously at your 
first attempt, look upon him with sus- 
picion. Try him with others and if he 
keeps chortling and shows no discrimina- 
tion, shun him. He probably wants to 
borrow money. If, instead of listening 
respectfully to your recitation, he insists 
on repeating verses of his own, regard 
him as a conceited cad. But if he heark- 
ens with a willing and open heart, measur- 
ing his applause by merit and not for flat- 
tery, and responds, at request, modestly 
with his own selections, then you may 
count that you have met one of those rare 
souls upon whom you may freely bestow 
your dinners, your goods, or your sister. 
These are they of whom Stevenson said: 

“Men who fish, botanize, work with 
the turning lathe, or gather seaweeds will 


-than has been his wont to do. 


make admirable husbands; and a little 
amateur painting in water-colors shows 
the innocent and quiet mind.” 

There is an individual as well as a 
social delight in reading Limericks. 
Placid people who like to play solitaire 
enjoy them; and as such are usually inca- 
pable of verbal memory, they have here 
a special joy which none can share or 
take away. 

But a subtle danger lurks in the Limer- 
ick habit as incurable as the insane repe- 
titions fostered by the ‘‘ Punch, brothers, 
punch with care” verses of twenty years 
ago. Most people who hear a few verses 
immediately try to write some. The 
other day I repeated in a casual way to 
a serious-minded doctor of divinity of 
my acquaintance the following harmless 
statement: 

There was an old man in Tarentum, 
Who gnashed his false teeth till he bent ’em. 
When asked what they cost, 


In case they were lost, 
He replied, ‘‘I don’t know, for I rent ’em.”’ 


This remark did not seem to make 
much impression at the time, but a few 
days later he handed me this frivolous 
lyric : 

There was a fair Christian Endeavorer 
Whose pastor, she thought, had none cleverer. 
He preached, ‘‘ Love one another,” 

And she clung to the brother, 

Till they had to use cant hooks to sever her. 


This I trust is an extreme case. 

The literary critic should give. to the 
Limerick a loftier place in literature 
It has 
certain distinguishing qualities that are 
often sought for elsewhere in vain. It 
stands a by no means unworthy test be- 
side the triolet, which is adapted only for 
amatory uses, while the Limerick is 
suited for all ranges. Like the sonnet, 
it may include a great range in little 
space, and it excels the sonnet, for it 
says its say in five lines instead of four- 
teen. Let me give a few illustrations 
of this capacity for a wide range within 
meager bounds. Take this graphic trag- 
edy from our modern strenuous life : 
Little Jones has an automobile, 

Upon which he does rapidly steal. 

A dog viewed the load 

From the midst of the road— 

And they’re wiping him off from the wheel. 
The motion is epic in its swiftness and an 
epic could certainly tell us no more ! 

And here is a narrative of dangerous 
adventure: 

There was a young man who was bitten 
By twenty-two cats and a kitten. 
Sighed he, “It is clear 

That my finish is near ; 

No matter: I’ll die like a Briton!” 

Even the haps and mishaps of domestic 
and child life are not forgotten by the 
shaper of these crystal lyrics. 

Said artful young Jimmy McCanse, 
“Ola whipping I stand a good chance. 
But I guess it won’t hurt, 

For there’s boards in my shirt, 

And I've got on just six pairs of pants !” 

If it be desired to extend the considera- 
tion of any theme a Limerick-sequence is 
just as practicable as a sonnet-sequence, 
A peculiarly large proportion of this kind 
of poems has to do—I know not why— 
with the pleasures of the table. This 


string of gourmandizing gems might be 
entitled . 


ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF EATIN’ 
I 


There was a young lady named Perkins, 
Who just simply doted on gherkins, 
Against all advice 
She ate so much spice, 
She pickled her internal workin’s. 

a. 


There was an old man of Dundee, 

Who always put sand in his tea; 

He awoke with a shock 

When he found that a rock 

Had formed in the inside of he. 
Til. 


There was a young girl in Passaic 

Who doted on strawberry ca-ake, 

And crullers she’d munch 

With a horrible crunch 

Till her jaw bones did actually a-ache. 
Iv. 


There was a fat man on the Rhine, 

Who was asked, “‘ At what hour do you dine?” 
He replied, ‘‘ At eleven, 

Three, four, five and seven, 

Six, eight and a quarter to nine.” 


So it seems that all the strings of the 
harp can be strung to the Limerick, and 
as it can also be sung as a solo or duet to 
the piano or the jew’s harp, it deserves 
to be called the universal, the people’s 
verse, 

Yet the noblest poet need not scorn the 
Limerick as an instrument for his muse. 
It is not easy to write a good one. Ed- 
mund Lear composed 226, but how many 
of them are immortal? The best Limer- 
ick has three elements: a perfect musical 
rhythm, the element of surprise in the 
development of the theme, and that de- 
light of the artist—an unusual rhyme. 
These three conditions are all exempli- 
fied in the following: 

There was a young bride in Antigua, 

Who said to her love, ‘‘ What a pig you are!” 
He replied, ‘Oh, my queen, 

Is it manners you mean, 

Or do you refer to my fig-u-ar? ” 

The Limerick suits every human need 
in verse from the comic yalentine to the 
condensed novel, and from the “ad” to 
the paraphrase. Many an old, old story 
takes on a freshness of meaning when 
thus turned from prose to verse. There 
is the famous legend, for example, of 


THE ARTIST AND THE LADY 


A lady on viewing a picter, 

Found that wonder and joy had transfixed her. 

Of the artist she prayed 

How such colors were made. 

He replied, “‘ Ma’am, with brains in my mix- 
ture.” 

This critical study has pretty well coy- 
ered the topic. It will probably serve as 
an incitement to others, but before bid- 
ding the theme adieu, a few unclassified 
specimens may well be embalmed in this 
imperishable form : 


SHREDDED WHEAT IMPROVED 


Shredded wheat I don’t fancy at all, 
But one hint might to makers recall: 
When they’re making the thing, 

Why cut off the string; 

Why not serve it wound up in the ball? 


THE THERMOPOLITE 


There was an old man of Thermopylw, — 


Who never did anything properly ; 
But they sald, “If you choose 


— 


— 
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To boil eggs in your shoes, 
You cannot remain in Thermopyle.” 


TRY, TRY, AGAIN 


There was a young maid who said, ‘‘ Why 
Can’t I look in my ear with my eye? 

If I give my mind to it, 

I’m sure I can do it, 

You never can tell till you try.” 


What They Miss 


I found out long ago that those who 
get the best return from their flower gar- 
dens were those who kept no gardeners, 
and it is the same way with the child gar- 
den; those who are too overbusy, irre- 
sponsible, ignorant, or rich to do without 
the orthodox nurse, never can know pre- 
cisely what they lose. To watch a baby 
untrammelled with clothes, dimple, glow, 
and expand in its bath, is in an intense 
personal degree like watching, early of a 
June morning, the first opening bud of a 
rose that you have coaxed and raised 
from a mere cutting. You hoped and 
believed that it would be fair and beau- 
tiful, but ah, what a glorious surprise 
it is! 

And so it is at the other end of day, 
when sleep comes over the garden and 
all the flowers that have been basking in 
sun vigor relax and their colors are sub- 
dued, blended by the brush of darkness, 
and the night wind steals new perfumes 
from them, and wings of all but a few 
night birds have ceased to cleave the air. 
As you walk among the flowers and touch 
them, or throw back the casement and 
look out, you read new meanings every- 
where. 

In the white cribs in the alcove the 
same change comes, bright eyes, hair, 
cheeks, and lips lie blended in the shadow, 
the only sound is the even breath of 
night, and when you press your lips 
behind the ear where a curl curves and 
neck and garments meet, there comes a 
little fragrance born of sweet flesh and 
new flannel, and the only motion is that 
of the half-open hand that seems to recog- 
nize and closes about your fingers as a vine 
to its trellis, or as a sleeping bird clings to 
its perch. ; 

A gardener or a nurse is equally a door 
between one and these silent pleasures, 
for who would not steal up now and then 
from a troubled dream to satisfy with 
sight and touch that the babes are really 
there and all is well ?—From People of the 
Whirlpool (Macmillan). 


White Alder 
(Clethra) 


I know a nunnery which no man heeds 
Or loves save me, because a faithful band 
Of willows hem it in on either hand, 

To where a little pool o’ergrown with weeds 
Bars all intruders, while in front flags stand 
As wardens o’er a mile of meadow land— 

Broad banner: bearers of a host of reeds ! 


Within, close sheltered by the willow screen 
From alien eyes, with palms spread to the 
sun, 
And faultless face uplifted, all unseen, 
And all unseeing, prays a silent nun, 
Wrapped in a veil no earthly hands have 
spun, 
God’s one white thing in this his world of 
green. 
—Trinity Tablet. 
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For the 
Night and Day 


When I run about all day, 
When I kneel at night to pray, 
God sees. 


When I’m dreaming in the dark, 
When I lie awake and hark, 
God sees. 


Need I ever know a fear ? 
Night and day my Father’s near :— 
God sees, 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Polly’s Day of “Fun” 


BY RLEANOR H. PORTER 


Polly Ann Smith was plainly in a*bad 
temper. Her forehead was puckered 
into ugly frowns, and her eyes looked 
out from beneath with a cold, unloving 
gleam. 

To begin with, Polly did not like her 
name, and as today was the first day of 
school, she had just been obliged to tell 
it to the new teacher. Moreover, Anna- 
bel Moore sat right across the aisle and 
the teacher had called Annabel ‘‘ dear ’’— 
Polly thought ‘‘ Annabel” the prettiest 
name in all the world, and “Polly” the 
homeliest. 

When recess came, Polly marched off 
by herself into a corner ; from there she 
sulkily watched her friends playing tag. 
Pretty soon, a pair of flying little feet 
dashed by her, and a smart tap tingled 
on her arm. 

“Tag! You're it!’ exclaimed Annabel 
Moore, breathlessly. 

‘“T ain’t neither—I ain’t playing!” said 
Polly, sourly. 

Annabel laughed good-naturedly. 

“O come, Polly,” she coaxed. ‘Don’t 
be so grumpy. Come—be good and play.”’ 

**T don’t want to be good! Good folks 
are stupid!” declared Polly, crossly. 

‘‘Why Polly Smith, what an idea!” ex- 
claimed Annabel in a shocked voice. 

“Well, they are,” insisted Polly, again. 
Poor Polly’s father and mother were 
dead, and Polly had spent the greater 
part of her ten years of life in the care 
of her grandparents, who were good, and 
who meant to be kind, but who were 
very strict and severe. They did not 
understand in the least how to make a 
small maid of ten happy. 

Annabel’s cheeks flushed scarlet. 

“My papa and mamma are good and 
they are not stupid! I know lots of 
other folks who are good, too,” said she, 
stoutly. 

“Well, what is being good ?’’ demanded 
Polly, quickly. 

The sudden question surprised Annabel 
not a little, but she began her answer 
bravely enough, though she faltered after 
the first two words. 

“Why, it’s—it’s—being good, of course ; 
doing things for folks to make’em happy. 
You—you won’t be happy yourself, 
either, if you aren’t good!” she added 
with sudden dignity, trying to speak like 
mamma, 

Polly shrugged her shoulders and 
turned away. 

“How perfectly horrid everything and 
everybody is today,’ she thought miser- 
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ably. ‘I’m sure if there’s anything to 
make me happy, I’d like to try it.” 

A few minutes later, recess being over, 
Polly sat in her seat, listlessly turning 
the leaves of her Reader. Suddenly 
she started, and looked fixedly at a few 
words near the top of one of the pages. 
“The easiest way to be happy one’s 
self is to make some one else happy,’ 
she read, and shut the book with a bang, 
causing the teacher to look down sharply 
at her. : 

Hard as she tried, Polly could not drive 
this new idea from her thoughts and it 
made her restless all the afternoon. By 
night she had sullenly decided to ‘try 
it and see what ’twas good for, anyhow !’” 
She made up her mind that she would 
begin the next morning and see if she 
could find any one to make happy. She 
told herself that ‘“‘’twouldn’t work,” but 
she went to bed that night with a queer 
little exultant feeling, much as though 
she were about to try a new game, 

The first thing Polly thought of the 
next morning was her new plan. She 
jumped out of bed and ran happily to the 
window, but a frown quickly appeared on 
her forehead—it was raining, and Polly 
particularly disliked rain. 

Her face was the picture of woe when 
she sat down to the breakfast table. She 
had forgotten all about what she was 
going to try to do that day, nor did 
she think of it again until she saw her 
grandmother hunting everywhere for her 
glasses. 

“O dear,” thought Polly, impatiently, 
“‘T wonder if that is the kind of things 
that makes folks happy! Have I got to 
hunt up those tiresome glasses ? ”” 

But in another moment she was search- 
ing in what she knew were the favorite 
hiding-places of those frequently lost 
glasses, and it was not long before she 
found them and carried them with sheep- 
ish smile to her grandmother. 

“Why, thank you—er—dear,” 
mured the old lady in some surprise. 

Polly turned quickly and ran out of the 
room. There was a queer little feeling 
in her throat ; she wondered what it wag. 

“Pooh! I don’t see as I am so very 
happy,” she declared, with a sour look 
out into the rain. Then she put on her 
hat and coat, and catching up her books 
and her lunch basket, opened her um- 
brella and started for school. 

Just ahead of her she spied the familiar 
red hair belonging to Nellie Jones, and 
involuntarily her steps shortened. Polly 
did not like Nellie Jones; in fact, none 
of the girls did, and the poor child was 
left forlorn on all occasions. Nellie had 
made several attempts to be friendly 
with Polly, but in vain, for Polly had not 
hesitated to snub her unmercifully, 
regardless of all rules of Kindness or 
politeness. 

For a minute Polly hesitated. 

‘Dear me!” said she to herself: with{a 
despairing sigh. ‘I s’pose ’twould make 
her happy, now, if I let her walk to 
school with me. Well, then, I expect 
I'll have to do it—but I don’t see as there 
is anything so very happyfying to me in 
this sort of doings!” And she hastened 
her steps until she reached Nellie’s side. 

“Do you want to walk under my 
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umbrella?” asked Polly a trifle ungra- 
ciously. 

The supreme delight that showed at 
once on Nellie’s plain little face sent that 
same queer feeling again to Polly’s 
throat. By the time the schoolhouse 
was reached, the two girls were chatting 
quite happily together; Nellie was tell- 
ing Polly of a brand-new place to find 
blackberries. 

The morning passed quietly. Polly 
began to take a strange interest in look- 
ing for chances to loan her pet pencils 
and the big, soft sponge that the other 
girls so admired. She was wonderfully 
gracious with her smiles all the morning, 
too. 

“At lunch time Polly opened her 
basket eagerly. She was unusually hun- 
gry, perhaps because she had played 
“tag” and “fox and geese”’ so heartily 
at recess time. The thin slices of bread 
and butter and the cold chicken looked 
very tempting as she spread them out 
on her napkin which she used as a table 
cloth. The small frosted cake was Polly’s 
favorite kind, and there was a luscious 
bunch of grapes for desert. 

Polly’s little white teeth sunk happily 
into the bread and butter, and her thumb 
and forefinger had just picked up a gen- 
erous piece of chicken, when her roving 
eyes chanced to fall upon two hard-look- 
ing biscuits and a doughnut that lay on 
a desk nearher. Nellie Jones sat deject- 
edly before this unappetizing array of 
food, and Polly could not help noticing 
that Nellie’s eyes were gazing longingly 
in the direction of her own chicken and 
grapes. 

‘*Dear suz me!” sighed Polly. ‘‘Why 
is it that it’s always the hard things to do 
that makes other folks happy!’ Then 
she beckoned Nellie to come to her. 

The little girl jumped to her feet and 
almost flew to Polly’s side. 

““T—l’m not so very hungry, after all, 
Nellie,” said Polly, gulping down some- 
thing that seemed to rise in her throat. 
“You'll have to help me eat my lunch- 
eon, I guess.” 

By afternoon Polly had forgotten all 
about her new ‘‘game,’’ as she called it 
—for her studies and recitations kept her 
very busy. 

When school was dismissed she joined 
a little group of girls outside the school- 
house, and helped to make joyous plans 
for the pienic that was to come off Satur- 
day afternoon. Asshe turned to go home 
a little later, she found the new teacher 
at her side. 

“Well, my dear, you seem to be wear- 
ing @ very smiling face. I think you 
must be happy over something.” 

Polly skipped joyously. She was think- 
ing of the picnic, 

“T am—and I’ve had lots of fun, today, 
too!” she exclaimed ; then she suddenly 
remembered, and stopped short, looking 
up into the teacher’s face in astonish- 
ment, ‘“‘Why, Miss Adams—it did work, 
didn’t it?” 

“What ‘worked’ my dear? I haven't 
the least idea what you mean,” replied 
Miss Adams, in mild surprise. 

Polly laughed, and colored a rosy red. 

“O, nothing much, but—I—I guess I’ll 
try it again, sometime !"” 


As one lamp lights another, nor grows less 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness, 


—Lowell, 
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THE LOVE OF GOD 


God, being rich in mercy, for his great 
love wherewith he loved us, even when we 
were dead through our trespasses, quick- 
ened us together with Christ. 


The sacrifice of Christ is a part of the 
very essence of Christianity, but the 
basis of Christianity is the eternal love 
of God.— Henry Drummond. 


Life nor death shall us dissever 

From His love who reigns forever ; 

Will He fail us? never, never! 
When to Him we cry. 


But His might shal] still defend us, 

And His blessed Son befriend ug, 

And His Holy Spirit send us 
Comfort ere we die. 


No maze to lose one’s self in like the 
labyrinth of love. How sweet to be out- 
done, overcome and overwhelmed by the 
astonishing grace of the Lord our Ged.— 
OC. H, Spurgeon. 


God’s love is not rounded out until I 
respond to it —Maltbie D. Babcock. 


It is of supreme importance to the real- 
ity of our Christian life that we should 
refuse to separate between these divine 
attributes of Mercy and Truth ; that we 
should not say simply, ‘‘God loves us,” 
without drawing out the implicit truth, 
‘‘and wishes us to be like himself.” The 
true test of our theology is worship; be- 
cause the spirit of worship includes and 
reconciles the spirit of love and the spirit 
of holy fear, which are our creaturely 
recognition of the divine mercy and 
truth.—H. C. Beeching. 


We have a friend who knows us better 
than we know ourselves, loves us better 
than we love ourselves, helps us when we 
cannot help ourselves and in the midst 
of our deepest despair breathes into our 
heart the breath of a new and divine 
hope.—James Freeman Clarke. 


Thou know’st our bitterness—our joys are 
Thine; 
No stranger Thou to all our wanderings 
wild; 
Nor could we bear to think how every line 
Of us, Thy darkened image and defiled, 
Stands in full sunshine of Thy piercing eye, 
But that Thou call’st us brethren; sweet 
repese 
Is in that word! the Lord who dwells on high 
Knows all, yet loves us better than He 
knows. 
—John Keble. 


Heavenly Father, glorify Thy holy 
name to us with Thine own self, that 
in every line of the perfect life wherein 
Thou hast revealed it, we may see 
Thy love. In the precepts which 
Thow dost command, in Thy judg- 
ments, as well as in Thy healing and 
comforting, cause us to feel Thy love 
of saving from evil, of guiding to the 
only good. Make sensible to us its 
tenderness, its compassion, its pity in 
our failures, its joy in our salvation. 
For truly to know Thy Fatherly love, 
in the life which Thou dost teach, is 
the joy of heaven to men. Open our 
hearts to know Thee thus, and accept 
ws as Thy children, for Thy name’s 
sake. Amen. 


8 Auguat r 
The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Aug 9, Sunday. Christ's Intercession.—Luk 
22: 31-34. a 
See how Christ rests in the assurance of an- 

swered prayer. Peter’s fall was provided for 
and his use of life when he had turned again. 
Weakness is no excuse for sin, but the repent- 
ant man may have a power of sympathy 
which brings him close to others. But Christ 
had this power of sympathy through tempta- 
tion, without sin. We all live in the security 
of Christ’s prayers—we should never sin 
against them. 


Aug. 10. Provision for the New Time.—Luke 

22: 35-38. 

A new era had dawned, with new require- 
ments. The kingdom had its way to make 
among men and without the visible presence 
of its king. Prudence—even self-defense are 
required and permitted but always with re- 
sponsibility. Here is the educational stand- 
ing ground of common life. We are to take 
staff and scrip—even a sword—but we are to 
use them in a Christlike spirit. Compare the 
provision of food in the wilderness and the 
dependence on the corn of the land after 
Israel had entered in. But God was behind 
the harvest as he was behind the manna—and 
as he is behind our common life. 


Aug. 11. Gethsemane. — Matt. 26: 30, 36-46, 

There are griefs and conflicts which we 
cannot share and yet in which the companion- 
ship of love is comfort. Peter, James and 
John were cffered this ministry of silence 
but, as on the mount of transfigaration, they 
were not equal to its opportunity. What lov- 
ing sorrow and gentle reproach! more for 
their weakness than neglect. How often 
must Christ take comfort in foresight of what 
his poor disciples some day are to to be. 
Have we no real impatience to hasten that 
time of his satisfaction? Jesus fought out 
his battle and came with dauntless courage 
to his trial and thecross. Itis in Gethsemane 
conflicts that the great triumphs of out ward 
showing are really won. 


Aug. 12. Jesus and Judas.—Matt. 26: 47-56. 

Here is the restriction. The appeal to the 
sword implies the judgment of the sword. 
Let those who rest in an unthinking optimism 
remember Judas. How settled was Christ’s 
conviction that his death was part of an un- 
folding plan, when he quotes Scripture even 
in the moment of arrest. They all left him 
and fled—were these fit founders of a world 
religion? 


Aug. 13. Jesus and Annas.- John 18: 12-24. 
Annas and his sons had grown rich through 
the temple booths for the sale of materials 
for sacrifice. To him therefore Jesus was 
specially obnoxious—he had threatened his 
wealth. Peter follows, but his faith and cour- 
age have evaporated. To be a joyful Chris- 
tian one must be outspoken, Shame and 
rejoicing cannot live together in the heart. 


Aug. 14. Jesus and Caiaphas.—Matt. 2%: 

57-68, 

It is not contempt, but patience with which 
Jesus treats the court. “This is your hour 
and the power of darkness.” But there is 
no concealment of his claims. The moment 
these judges have the testimony they desire the 
the mask is thrown off and hate acts in char- 
acter. If they had merely killed him it might 
have seemed a state necessity—but they 
sulted him. oa 
Aug. 15. Jesus and Pilate.—John 18: 28-40, 

Pilate was no weakling. Long n 
had hardened him and a single J life 
would not have cost hima pang. Yet 
is clearer than the impression 
personality of Jesus made upon him. 
was a hurger at the bottom of his 
heart to which Jesus appealed. Even he 
the power of a kingdom not of this world an 
the Influenee of its king. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Warren Avenue Church 


This important church, pastorless since Dr. 
Fifield went to Kansas City a year ago, has 
called Rey. Frank G. Smith of Dubuque, 
lo., although it is said the prospects of his 
removal to Chicago are not encouraging. The 
members are anxious to secure a pastor as 
soon as possible, as the protracted vacancy of 
the pulpit has not been without serious dis- 
advantages. Every effort will be made to 
persuade Mr. Smith to accept the call and if 
he comes he will find not only a field large 
enough to tax all his strength, but a cheering 
welcome from his ministerial brethren. 


Fruit in Old Age 


Dr. J. E. Roy, though he has turned over 
the responsibilities of his secretaryship of the 
A. M. A. to Dr. Tenney, and is considerably 
past seventy, with the memories of a golden 
wedding recently celebrated to stimulate his 
activity, sends out a list of appointments 
among the churches in northwestern New 
York which cover every Sunday in July and 
September and some of those in October, with 
midweek services in addition. He modestly 
states that the month of August is reserved 
for duty in the office in Chicago during his 
successor’s vacation. Dr. Roy seems to need 
no vacation. Certainly he is never weary in 
advocating the cause of the Freedmen whose 
needs his long residence in the South enables 
him so fully to understand. 


A Deaconess Summer School 


The sessions extended from July 8 to 29. 
They were held in the Chicago Home, 532 
West Adams Street, and were attended by 
several women not connected with the school. 
Lectures were given by Dr. F. H. Foster on 
Great Doctrinal and Devotional Passages of 
the Bible, by Rev. B. S. Winchester on The 
Prophets, by Rey. H. F. Hegner on Educa- 
tional Psychology, by Mr. Raymond Robbins 
on Social Conditions, and by President C. A. 
Blanchard on Personal Consecration to Sery- 
ice. Time was also set apart for visits to the 
John Worthy School, a reformatory institu- 
tion for boys, the Bridewell, the Daily News 
Fresh Air Sanitarium, the Children’s Hospi- 
tal, the Field Museum and many other places 
of civic and religious interest. The Cook 
County Sunday School Association has been 
conducting its summer school in the Seminary 
Chapel, so that the attendants of the Deacon- 
ess School had the privilege of enjoying its 
sessions also. The work of the Deaconess 
Home is receiving more and more recognition 
every year. Miss Colman, the superinter dent, 
is welcomed into our churches and never fails 
to interest in her work those who hear her. 
There can be no doubt as to the opportunity 
for important service in connection with our 
churches for as many deaconesses as can be 
properly trained for it. 


flourning for the Pope 


References to the Pope were made in almost 
all of the Congregational pulpits Sunday, and 
indicated without exception the high esteem 
in which he has been held. Dr. Loba of 
fyanston looks upon him as easily the first of 
all the popes of recent times; Dr. F. E. Hop- 
kins of the Pilgrim Church as representing an 
institution most worthily, whose survival 
after 233 persons have filled the papal chair is 
a testimony to the power and value of Chris- 
tianity which cannot be set aside. Rev. B.S. 
Winchester of the New England Church says 
that Leo, more than any of his predecessors, 
has realized the ideals of Jesus Christ in his 
piety, in his moral earnestness, and in fidelity 
to responsibility. Rev. J. J. Kolmos of Wind- 
sor Park compared the doctrines which the 
Roman and Protestant churches hold in com- 
mon. In all the Catholic churches elaborate 
mourning services were held and everywhere 
the sincere sorrow over his death was mani- 
fest. Few cities in this country havea greater 


interest in the successor of Leo than Chicago, 
The Roman Catholics far outnumber any one 
of the Protestant denominations, and their 
priests, if permitted to have their way, will 
not be backward in co-operating with Protes- 
tant ministers in whatever promises to con- 
tribute to the moral welfare of the city. A 
man with no sympathy for American institu- 
tions and no understanding of the American 
spirit might do us great harm. 


The Danville Riot 


It was a race riot, and was accompanied by 
a lynching as brutal as any in the South. The 
mayor is blamed for inefficiency, but the 
sheriff stood firmly at his post. Two persons 
lost their lives and twenty-two were injured, 
and the state was disgraced a second time 
within a few months by an appeal tolynch law 
which has no excuse. Arrests of many of the 
leaders of the riot have been made, and it is 
not likely that the parties proved guilty will 
go unpunished. The serious feature of the 
affair is that a Negro’s crime brought the 
mob together, and that it came together not 
because there was any fear that the law 
would not be faithfully exercised but because 
of the hatred which the miners, and espe- 
cially German miners, have long been cher- 
ishing toward their colored fellow. citizens. 
The ministers of the colored churches in Chi- 
cago took occasion Sunday, July 26, to preach 
upon the subject and to call attention to the 
fact that unless this habit of lynching Ne- 
groes for their crimes ceases there will be a 
race war even in Chicago. 


Quinn Chapel 


This chapel, which belongs to the oldest 
colored church in the city, celebrated its filty- 
seventh anniversary Sunday, July 26, and in 
addition to the services ordinarily held on 
such occasions raised over $1,100 towards the 
payment of a debt on its house of worship. 
This church has been very influential and, 
though nominally Methodist, has yet been.a 
rallying point for colored people of all de- 
nominations. 


Chicago, Aug. 1. FRANKLIN. 


In and Around Boston 


A Jubilee Celebration Completed 


The American Congregational Association 
has fitly completed its celebration of its fif- 
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tieth anniversary by issuing, in handsome 
pamphlet form, a report of its jubilee meeting 
in Tremont Temple, May 25, with a historical 
sketch, the remarks of its president, Mr. W. 
O. Blaney, and the address of Dr. George A. 
Gordon on Denominational Memories and In- 
spirations. It is illustrated with four por- 
traits of the men especially characterized in 
the address as Congregational leaders, Bush- 
nell, Beecher, Park and Storrs, and with an 
excellent portrait of Dr. Gordon. Nothing is 
wanting except a picture of the Congrega- 
tional House, which with its library is the 
monument of the fifty years’ work of the as- 
sociation. 


Hell is self-indulgence.—James Hinton. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits, $6.67 to $20. 


Everything Made to Order. 


HIS is the last month 

of our Reduced Price 

Sale, therefore act 
uickly if you wish 

to take advantage of it. 
Suits and Skirts made to 
order (nothin 
made) at one-thir 
regular prices. 


as ae | 
\ 


ready- 
less than 
All of our 
styles and materials are 
suitable for Fall wear. 
Your order must reach us 
this month if you wish to *‘ 
secure these reduced 
prices. 


Handsome Tailored Suits, 
$6.67, former price $10. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 

Rainy-Day and Dressy 
Skirts $3.34, former price $5. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 

Reduced prices on Jackets, 
Traveling Dresses, etc. 


Catalogue, Samples and & 
Bargain List sent free by 
return mail. If the gar- 
ment which we make for ‘ as 
you does not prove satisfactory, send it back 
promptly and we will refund your money. Orders 
can be filled with the greatest promptness, very 
often in three days’ time. Write today and don’t 
fail to say you wish Summer Catalogue No. 18 and 
Reduced Price samples. 

Our NEW FALL CATALOGUE, ready August 
24th, will be the handsomest fashion publica- 
tion of its kind ever issued. It will illustrate 
stylish Suits from $8 to $40, Jackets from $7 
to $30, Church and Visiting Costumes, Separate 
Skirts, etc. Every well-dressed woman should 
have one. Write now and we will mail you a 
copy FREE, together with a full line of new 
Fall samples as soon as ready. Be sure to say 
you wish the NEW FALL CATALOGUE No. 19 
and samples. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Children Camping on the Yellow- 
stone 


HERE is no such anonymousity in 

the Corner picture this week as 

there was in our two previous illus- 

trations. We know where the camp is, 

and (after some study) who the campers 

are. I will print the letters that came 
with the photograph. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Please may I come into 
the Corner? I am six years old. Kenyon 
and I went up the river and pitched a tent 
under a tree and made a little camp fire. I 
took a little black doll. Papa says perhaps 
Captain Clark camped under the same big 
tree. I have a pair of twin kittys. Their 
names are Ricki and Ticki. Papa saw their 
names in the Corner. I call them Rick and 
Tick. If you ever come to the Yellowstone 
Park please stop and see me, 

MarrHa LEAVITT C. 

Livingston, Mont. 


How names do travel—here is Kipling’s 
Rikki-tikki tavi imported from India to 
Massachusetts, and, 
when Ada’s kitty 
bearing the name 
was driven from its 
home, lo, it appears 
again on the banks 
of the Yellowstone 
among the moun- 
tains of Montana! 
(See Corners of Jan. 
81and Aprilii.) The 
other letter is signed 
“Old Guide,” and 
tells more about the 
picture and the chil- 
dren in it. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 
Here are two explorers 
camping on the trail of 
Lewis and Clark.... 
I asked the boy if he 
would not write up the 
expedition for the Cor- 
ner, but as he declined 
the girl has acted as 
historian. Notwith- 
standing her name, sLe 
does not claim any relationship to [the first 
Clark who camped on the Yellowstone, Nor 
is the boy’s name Lewis, but he is descended 
from a patriotic Revolutionary'family. There 
is a street in a well-known New England city, 
and a church on it bearing the same name, in 
honor of some of his grandfathers. A country 
village near by also bears the name. 

The spot where these children are camping 
is near where Captain Clark ‘halted three 
hours,” on July 15, 1806. He says, “They 
reached the Yellowstone itself about a mile 
and a half below where it issues from the 
Rocky Mountains.” That is what we call the 
lower cafion of the Yellowstone—the narrow 
valley between the hills, abc ut midway in the 
picture. If any other explorers take tbis 
famous trail these two will be glad to hea 
about it in the Corner. : 


I wish “these two” had teld us a little 
more about their camping out, what they 
had to eat, whether they climbed that tree 
or any of those big hills, and especially 
about those animals apparently feeding at 
the right of the picture; are they buffa- 
logs or antelopes or coyotes—or cows ? 

Those mysterious hints about the boy’s 
name interested me, and I resolved to 
“watch out,” as they say in the West, 
for one that would fit him. On my re- 
cent Connecticyt trip I was riding on a 
trolley car in Hartford (which is of course 
“a well-known New England city’’), and 


heard the conductor call out Talcott 
Street. I asked him if there was a 
church on the street by that name, and 
he said there was. A little later I hap- 
pened to visit Talcottville, which is ‘“‘a 
country village near by”—a beautiful 
one, too—and on inquiry found that the 
Yellowstone camp boy was a cousin of 
the very family where I was stopping! I 
might as well tell you that the Congrega- 
tional Year. Book helped me a little in 
the search, for I often notice that the 
children of the minister and Sunday 
school superintendent are likely to write 
to the Corner. The girl’s middle name 
interested me, too, forit has an unmistak- 
able New England sound; and now I 
learn from “constant readers” of the 
O. F. column in Dorchester that the little 
girl was named from their family when 
they lived in Nebraska! 


But there is history as well as geneal- 
ogy connected with this picture, especially 


at just this time when so much is said 
and written of the ‘‘ Louisiana Purchase.” 
Lewis and Clarke referred to in the second 
letter were two young men sent out by 
President Jefferson to explore the great 
and unknown West. They started from 
Washington just one hundred years ago 
—in July, 1803—although they did not 
leave the village of log-cabins on the 
Mississippi called St. Louis until the fol- 
lowing spring. They ascended the Miss- 
ouri to its headwaters, crossed the 
Rockies and descended the Columbia to 
the Pacific, a journey full of difficulty and 
adventure which occupied a year and a 
half. 

The ‘Lewis and Clarke Expedition” 
was a very famous one, and the history 
of it from their journals has been pub- 
lished in many editions, and would be 
very interesting reading now for Corner 
boys. The lady in the Athenzum tells 
me there is a small book about it recently 
published (Lighton’s Lewis and Clarke, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., school edition, 
50 cts.); after you have read that, you 
may wish to look up the whole romantic 
story in your public libraries, Tell me 
if you do! 

Ard now let’s see what we have for 


letters. The Corner Drawer has over-. 
flowed—should I say overflown?—and 
left fifty at least on my table; I almost 
despair of ever getting them all into 
print—will the writers excuse me if I 
do not? [I will excuse both you and the 
letters, Mr. Martin !|—D. F.] r 


For the Old Folks 


MORE QUESTIONS 


Now that we have roused the Indians 
in the Old Folks’ memories we may have 
as much to do with them as Lewis and 
Clarke did with the Mandans and the 
Shoshones! Here are two inquiries. 


I wish an Indian’s lament which used to be 
in one of the old readers, but I do not find 
any one who can tell me where to look. The 
beginning of it was: 


O why does the white man follow my path, 
Like the hound on the tiger’s track? 


Kennebunkport, Me. o. 

I wish to{inguire foF 
two songs which, 
among many others, my 
mother used to sing to 
her children during the 
long winter evenings. 
One rehearsed the 
bravery of a captive 
Indian chief, as he was 
about to be tortured, 
the first lines being, 


Begin, ye tormentors, your 
threats are in vain; 

For the son of Alknoonac 
will never complain. 


The other was in praise 
of the whip-poor-will’s 
song, beginning thus, 


The sun had descended 
beneath the green wave, 

The soft dews of evening 
the wild flowers lave, 

The gentle queen of night 
beamed o’er yon rising 


hill, 
As I listened to the notes 
ot ea 
w 


F. J. 5. 
So. Framingham, Ms. 


Some two years ago there appeared in two 
numbers of your paper reminiscences of Rey. 
Chauncey Lee, D. D., formerly of Colebrook, 
Ct., who had been pastor in Marlborough, 
Ct., the town of my birth, for nine years 
from 1828. He was an author of some repute, 
writing theological books and an arithmetic 
{The American Aceomptant, 1797]. He was 
also a noted wit. I often heard allusions in 
my early days to a poem of his, delivered at 
the last annual meeting and banquet of the 
Bachelors’ Club of Hebron, Marlborough, 
Colchester and other towns, with such effect 
that the club soon disbanded, many of the 
members having married. I can recall only 
two lines, and am unable to find any one who 
remembers more, These lines are, 

And these bachelors, they have no heart within, 

But one enormous gizzard! 


I should be very glad to hear from any one 
about the rest of the poem. 

Hartford, Ct. HT. 

I find biographical accounts of this ex- 
cellent man and of his remarkable wit, 
but no trace of the poem. This corre- 
spondent, being Mr. 7. and living in Hart- 
ford, may know not only about that 
street and church and country village— 
see adjacent column—but about the Mon- 
tana boy in the tent! 


Ma: Mar) 
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The Devil in the Heart* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


A Unitarian minister in a recent ser- 
mon thus described the hell that many 
men make for themselves in this world: 

The envy and jealously that make this fair 

green earth a stagnant, foul and slimy pool; 
the greed that causes us to look upon every 
man as an enemy and a possibe victim for 
our spoliation; the ambition for power and 
place which no fulfillment can satisfy; the 
eonscious desire for material wealth and ease, 
the passions of which we dare not speak; the 
unkindness toward others which we allow 
ourselves secretly and openly; all motives of 
self-indulgenee, self-gratification, self-exalta- 
tion, at the expense of other lives—how all 
these blast and curse us and others! How 
they shut us out from real possession of the 
best things! How they separate us from 
ether spirits and from God, and shut us up 
in the poor little miserable world which we 
thus make for ourselves! 
A concrete picture of this state of mind 
is drawn in the story of King Saul. It is 
the gloomier and sadder because the man 
who destroyed himself had the greatest 
opportunity of any one of his time in his 
own nation, and in the eyes of the best 
judges was most fit to meet that oppor- 
tunity. He was chosen by God, by the 
wise and experienced leader of the tribes 
of Israel and by all the people to or- 
ganize them into a nation, to lead them 
against their enemies, and to create their 
religious and civil institutions. These 
questions answered by the Bible record, 
will lead us to discover the reasons for 
his fall: 

1. What invited and provoked the evil 
spirit to enter Saul? First, the loyalty 
of a faithful servant. ‘“‘David came to 
Saul and stood before him, and he loved 
him greatly.” If the king had allowed 
his lieutenant to enjoy his service of his 
master, his kingdom would have been 
strengthened by every deed hedid. But 
jealousy fostered filled Saul with the sus- 
picion that David was working only for 
himself. 

David won Jonathan’s heart and Saul 
harbored the thought that his son’s affec- 
tions were being stolen away from him. 

Dayid’s victory over the Philistine 
champion, when he risked his life against 
such odds that Saul was sure he would 
not win, was to save Saul’s kingdom. 
When the women sang his praises, if 
Saul had joined them he would have 
proved himself the greater hero. But, 
displeased and angry, “‘Saul eyed David 
from that day and forward.” Saul dis- 
covered David and gave him to the peo- 
ple, ‘“‘ All Israel and Judah loved David, 
for he went out and came in before 
them.” A generous soul would have re- 
joiced that he could do so much for them. 
But Saul repressed his generous spirit 
and nursed his jealousy, Thus the devil 
found an open door into his heart and 
went in and abode there. 

2. How did the power of the devil grow 
in Saul? He brooded over Dayvid’s suc- 
cess and attributed it to an unworthy 
motive: “‘What can he have more but 
the kingdom?” A rightminded man 
would have looked with pride and joy on 
the young man’s splendid service, and 
would have used it to inspire the people 
to greater courage and devotion to their 


*TIaternational Sunday 3chool Lesson for Aug. 16. 
Text, 1 Sam.18,19. Saul [ries to Kill David. 


country. But the king’s heart was al- 
ready diseased and evil. 

David’s music, which at first charmed 
the moody monarch, now aggravated him. 
That which was meant to soothe him in- 
creased his irritation. 

The time soon came when he lost his 
self-control, disclosed his hatred by, an 
attempt to murder his friend, and became 
reckless because he knew that others had 
seen the worst in him. 

3. What did the devil accomplish in 
Saul? He begot a constant harrowing 
fear of David. ‘*‘ When Saul saw that he 
behaved himself very wisely, he stood in 
awe of him.”’ The more honorably and 
usefully the servant did, the more un- 
wisely and hatefully the king acted. He 
removed David from his immediate serv- 
ice, put him in an office where he came 
closer in contact with the people, and 
where the king would be more likely to 
imagine that his servant was plotting 
against him. 

The devil led Saul into a conspiracy 
with his servants to expose David to 
danger and lead him to his death at the 
hands of the Philistines. When Saul had 
offered his daughter as a wife to David, 
at a price which he thought David could 
not pay, he could not help despising him- 
self for it and he knew that his servants 
would despise him. 

The devil moved Saul to make a mean 
use of his own children to destroy the 
man he hated. He married Michal to 
David, knowing that she loved him, and 
then sent emissaries to murder him in 
her presence on his wedding night. He 
knew that she despised him for his 
treachery. He sought to compel Jona- 
than to conspire with him to murder the 
man who was his son’s best friend. Thus 
the devil in Saul’s heart made him lose 
his self-respect, dishonored him in the 
eyes of those under him, brought him 
into contempt with his children. From 
that point of degradation it was easy for 
the evil spirit to complete his ruin, 

This is an ancient story which mirrors 
common experience. The spirit of envy 
and jealousy, when once it gets posses- 
sion of a man, moves him obstinately to 
misjudge his best friends and to pervert 
their kindest purposes. It sets him to 
fear those whom he should love, to poison 
the minds of others concerning them, to 
degrade himself in trying to enlist their 
friends to join him in injuring them. 
*‘ Jealousy is cruel as Sheol: the flashes 
thereof are flashes of fire.” 

But its worst effects are wrought on 
him who is possessed by it. He is eaten 
up by itas by a malignant cancer. Who 
that has watched the shifting eye and 
listened to. the false ring of the voice of 
one who is maligning the friend whom he 
fears, has not pitied the man who reveals 
his meanness and hatred while he tries to 
ascribe it to another? Who is beyond 
danger from this subtle disease, ready to 
seize the husband against his wife and 
the wife against her husband, the minis- 
ter against his comrade, the child against 
his playmate, as it seized Saul, who 
“eyed” David and was afraid of him 
“because Jehovah was with him and was 
departed from Saul?” ‘‘Envy is the 
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rottenness of the bones.” The prayer 
which Jesus taught his disciples is for 
every one, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, 
but.deliver us from the evil One.’’ 


For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 16-22. Lessonsfrom Paul. How 
to Use Tact in Dealing with Men. 1 Cor. 9: 
19-23. 

Paul’s tact grew out of his ability to put 
himself in another’s plaee. Whether on Mar’s 
Hill urging the acceptance of Christianity 
before an audience composed of philosophic- 
ally-minded Greeks, or whether making his 
defense before King Agrippa, or talking to 
the jailor at Philippi, Paul sought to see things 
through the eyes of the persons addressed. 
This principle lies at the foundation of suc- 
cessful propagation of our Christian faith, 
Our missionaries in Japan, our social settle- 
ment workers in English and American cities 
are using it. It takes time and patience to 
learn how to think of God and the universe 
as the Oriental mind has thought for many 
centuries. It requires careful investigation to 
ascertain the measure of justice in the work- 
ing man’s plaint, but if we would help either 
of these types of persons, we must as Paul 
says, ‘‘ become” for the time being what they 
are. 


And for us who do not go on missions er 
pilgrimages the same law holds. Let us 
broaden the subject sufficiently to inciude 
beside the art of soul winning, that equally 
admirable art of working with others for the 
kingdom of God. How much tact a pas- 
tor, Christian Endeavor president or Sunday 
school superintendent needs in order to secure 
happy and harmonious activity on the part of 
those associated with him! He finds so many 
inert, dilatory, cantankerous people, and yet 
even with such material marvels may be ac- 
complished. We have had some notable ex- 
amples in public life of what tact may do— 
the late President McKinley and Governor 
Taft, for instance. Such men may be called 
opportunists, but the real statesman strives 
to adjust himself with those with whom he 
must work and if he cannot realize all his 
ideals, to go halfway on the road. For lead- 
ership in Christian work we need similar 
qualities. 


Tact is related to and fostered by other 
native endowments, a sense of humor, for 
example, and breadth of sympathies. But 
after all it is the gospel at work in our lives 
producing sweetness, gentleness and charity 
that makes us effective in reaching and hand- 
ling others. I heard of a woman the other 
day who has a singular influence for good 
ever the president of a certain board of lady 
managers who is inclined to be extremely 
unprogressive, but this woman succeeds in 
enlisting her in forward movements. When 
I asked the secret, I was told about her lovely 
Christian character and her devotion to others. 
When you are really eager to “gain” your 
brother, you are not discouraged by the first 
rebuff nor the second, but press on to success. 


There ought to be a little manual of “ don’ts” 
for Christian workers. Here are one or two 
to begin with. 

Don’t talk a lingo which your brother does 
not understand. 

Don’t let your attitude savor of profes- 
sionalism. 

Don’t proceed on the supposition that he is 
wholly bad or that he needs a scolding so 
much as a warm hand. 

Don’t pare down the gospel in order to make 
it acceptable. 

Don’t forget that your daily living com- 
mends or discounts the gospel in the eyes 
of those around you. ‘ 


‘ 
‘ 
f 
i 
A 
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The Literature of the Day 


Mr. Allen’s New Story 


Admirers of Mr. James Lane Allen’s 
delicate workmanship, deep insight into 
character, moral enthusiasm and love of 
beauty, will not be disappointed in this 
story.* It is, indeed, the largest drama 
of life which he has yet given us. Its 
preoccupation with a question of casu- 
istry in the relations of men and women 
does not prevent the gathering together 
of actors who are not mere types but real 
people, described with not a little quiet 
humor. Indeed, hero and heroine are, 
on the whole, the least interesting people 
in the book, owing to their submergence 
under the floods of sorrow let out by an 
ancient sin and its confession as a prelim- 
inary to a declaration of love. 

Rowen Meredith’s high sense of honor 
which compels him to preface his pro- 
posal of marriage by the story of an 
ended chapter of his own misdeeds sug- 
gests the meaning of Mr. Allen’s rather 
too recondite title. Ina fine passage the 
author tells us that he would like to see 
America distinguished for some one 
crowning and characteristic virtue—and 
that one, truth. We do not mean to 
argue the point of obligation, we can 
only suggest that it may sometimes be 
selfish for a man to clear his own con- 
science by sharing the knowledge of his 
sin with a woman who believes in him 
and is not concerned with his past. The 
idea], of course, would be marriage in 
which neither husband nor wife had ever 
had a thought for another. 

Readers will take sides on this question 
and the more judicious will probably 
agree that the duty of truth telling and 
true dealing are not always so simple as 
they appeared to Rowen Meredith, and 
that even such a sin as he confessed need 
not always so fearfully cloud a dozen 
lives, 

Mr, Allen’s women are conspicuously 
better than his men. Even the wicked 
old grandmother is drawn with remark- 
able skill and insight. But the heroine, 
as we have hinted, by reason of her moral 
preoccupation and sense of wrong, seems 
a little overstrained both in her forgiving 
and herunforgiving hours, The sketches 
of Kentucky life are idyllic and delight- 
ful and reward the reader, quite aside 
from the study of the difficult question 
which takes a foremost place in the book. 


The Completed Encyclopedia 
Biblica t 

The general character of the Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica has been described in our 
reviews of the previous volumes. The 
fourth yolume completes a work pro- 
jected several years ago, in which many 
eminent Biblical scholars have taken part. 
The first volume was issued in 1899. 
Some articles have been not only schol- 
arly but reverent. The purpose of the 
work, however, which is hardly to be 
overlooked even in a cursory examina. 
tion, is apparently to give friendly recog- 

*The Mettle of the Pasture, by James Lane Allon. 
Pp. 448. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


¢ Encyclopedia Bibitea, edited by Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
TAL. D., and J. Sutherland Black, LL. D. Vol. Iv. Q 
to Z. Macmillan Co. $5.00 net, 


nition to the most radical conjectures for 
which support can be found in any kind 
of Biblical exegesis, in archeology or Jin- 
guistic research. Christian beliefs which 
have long been held precious have been 
called in question with an apparent in- 
difference which seems sometimes to have 
been made prominent as an evidence of 
unbiased scholarship. 

This fourth volume has fewer articles 
than the others which provoke dissent 
and irritation, but there still are more 
than enough. When Professor Van Manen 
says, in the article on Romans, that ‘‘no 
serious efforts to defend the genuineness 
of the epistle have as yet ever been at- 
tempted,” “what is certain, at any rate, 
is that the canonical epistle is not by 
Paul,” we see how little value that writer 
places on such scholars as R. D. Shaw, 
for example, who do not agree with him. 
Professor Schmidt of Cornell University, 
who contributes elaborate articles on 
“The Son of Man” and ‘Son of God,” 
announces that “it isno longer necessary 
to prove that the words put upon the lips 
of Jesus cannot have been uttered by 
him.” Professor Schmiedel contributes 
a labored article on the Resurrection for 
the purpose of showing that it can never 
be proved, but that an explanation of it 
may be found in subjective visions. Prof. 
G. F. Moore’s excellent article on Sacrifice 
and the admirable treatise of Prof. George 
Adam Smith on Trade and Commerce are 
of a different sort. 

The list of scholars contributing to these 
yolumes, of which we have not space to 
give even specimen names, is catholic and 
of a high order. The characteristic fea- 
ture of the work, which we believe will in 
a few years require a thorough revision if 
itis to retain its value as a book of refer- 
ence, is the presentation of unproved 
speculations as bases of theories assumed 
to be generally accepted by Biblical schol- 
ars. Yet these volumes contain a vast 
deal of valuable information quite dis- 
tinct from these theories. If a minister 
can have only one Bible dictionary we 
certainly should not recommend him to 
purchase thisone. But as supplementary 
to other sources of information many 
teachers of the Bible will find this one of 
much yalue. 


RELIGION 


The Influence of Christianity upon Na- 
tional Character Illustrated by the Lives 
and Legends of the =a Saints, by Wm. 
Holden Hulton, B. D. pp. 386. E. F, Dutton 
& Co. $4.c0. 
A unique contribution to one aspect of apolo- 
getics, the effect of Christianity on national 
character. As Dr. Hulton sketches these pic- 
turesque figures among kings, statesmen, 
monks and hermits he convinces us that there 
was nothing strained or unreal in what he 
calls their “sweet plagiarism of the life of 
Christ.” The whole meaning and value of 
the book is in this striking impression, which 
is alded by the scholarly use of sources. 
We smile, of course, at the inevitable tribute 
to Charles the First, but the story of Dunstan, 
Cuthbert and Becket is fascinating. 

$00. K&B vonte ROS Now ore PP 
While this is the work of a historian and anti- 
quary, the motives for the growth and changes 
in liturgical usage are made real. It is an ex- 
planation of the Catholic ceremonies as they 
were performed in the Latin churches of 
the West from the fourth to the ninth cen- 


tury. The diversity of form is traced as it 
preceded unity. The writer is disinclined to 
accept the Arian origin of the Gallican Lit- 
urgy. Theological terminology is avoided 
and the scope of the work restricted to the 
rites of a collective character or those trans- 
acted in the assembly of the whole church. _ 

ane ee of Life, by KS a Ottley. pp- 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 

These brief papers on the gee of the 
Christian life were prepared by an English 
clergyman for an American religious journal. 
They show international influences also in 
the author’s large acquaintance with the best 
American devotional and social studies and 
literature. They are thoughtful, suggestive 
and helpful, and we are glad to commend them 
to our readers who enjoy sound counsel and 
clear thought fittingly clothed in expressive 
English. 

The Book of Books, by Wm. Bvape, BD 


223. Bible Institute Calportage 
Chicago. 


Two sentences will indicate the character of 
this manual for Bible study: “ The Old Tes- 
tament is just as much the word of God as 
though God spake every single word of it with 
his own lips” [p. 16]. ‘‘ Begin to study the 
Bible where God began to write it, at Gen- 
esis’”’ [p. 148]. Those who thus view the Bible 
will find suggestions in this book which they 
will value highly. But as we understand the 
Bible these premises are not true and con- 
clusions based on them will be distrusted. 


The oe of Matter, by Rev. W. Profeit.: 
PP-og me ee Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 


Intended to meet the not uncommon material- 
ism of amateur naturalists. The gist of the 
argument is drawn from the atomic theory, the 
order and adjustment revealed in the laws of 
chemical action and combination, The laws 
of light and sound and the ether in its relation 
to material molecules showing a world of most 
accurate intelligent measuring and the finest 
test of mind at last appearing in evolution of 
life from the elements. The truth of theism 
that mind is the producer not the product of 
development can be taught only in the domain 
of philosophy, and our auther being no meta- 
physician only uses the defects of the old 
design argument without reaching its real 
hidden logic. 


VERSE 


cogs Book of Be ae. by Chas. < -D. Roberts 
. 83. LC. Page & Co. $1.00 n 


In ‘the first part of this book Mr. Roberts sings 
of love and passionately enough to please the 
most exacting lover. A favorite image is: 


In her deep hair I hide my heart. 


These love poems are good to make one young 
again. The second part of the book contains 
a variety of material, most of it touched with 
that feeling for the beautiful mysteriousness 
of the nataral world which we have come to 
associate with Mr. Roberts’s work. And his 
lyrie gift holds the reader with its charm. 

PT Beiger, Boston. 410 Ga 
The author has the gift of song, and though 
the spirit here is loving and pathetic rather 
than robust and hopeful, verse that sings it- 
self into our thought is always sure of a wel- 
If Miss Cather will only encourage 
the upward and the outward look, and sing of 
the West she knows, and of real men and 
women, rather than moods and shadows, she 
may give us memorable work hereafter. 


Y I Old Walls H. Arthur Pow- 
ci, pe. 57. B. G. Badge end $1.00. 


Many of APs poems are good verse but 
hardly of the quality that thrills. Spiritually 
they rather mark time. They have a variety 
of themes, nature, literature, love and 
spair—or at best struggle. A more hopeful 
and strenuous inspiration might lead to more 
spirit-stirring work. 


A Field of Folk, by Isabella Howe pp. 
67. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


? 
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pass. They sprirg out of eultivated soil and 
will appeal to cultivated people. 

The Mothers, by Edward F. Hayward. pp. 27. 

R. G. Badger, Boston. 765 cents. 
A dramatic poem suggested by a will which 
left to the town of Northborough, Mass., a 
sum of money to accumulate until the income 
“could be used as a prize for the best mother. 
The committee, some of the mothers, visitors 
a'da child who makes appeal for her own 
mother as the best in town, appear in the dia- 
logues. 

FICTION 

Th 

Sia, Chae Beribers Sons $60. 
Thirteen short stories illustrating the pathos 
or the beauty of unsuccessful lives. The 
reader finds Mr. Smith’s well-known charac- 
teristics—an eye for color, a sense of the 
value of the elementary virtues and an un- 
derstanding that human sentiment is found 
among all sorts and conditions of men. Such 
reading tends to the improvement of readers 
as well as to their pleasure. The artistic 
merit and the interest of the stories vary 
greatly, but there is no poor work in the 
volume. 

The Golden Kingdom, by Andrew Balfour. 

pp. 424. L.C. Page & Co. $150 

A marvelous tale of adventures, beginning in 
England and ending at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The manuscript of it purports to have 
been found by a surgeon in a Boer farmhouse 
during the war. The descriptions of scenery 
give evidence of a vivid imagination and yet 
of one who had seen much of what he de- 
seribes. Here are bloodshed, battle and 
tmaurder, hairbreadth escapes and encounters 
with wild animals and strange savage tribes, 
enough to satisfy the greatest demand for 
such excitement as stories of wonderful sights 
and deeds can give. 

The Sacrifice of the Shannon, by W. Albert 
Hickman. pp.323. F.A . Stokes Co. $1.50. 
A story written aboard the Canadian Govern- 
ment ice crusher in the Strait of Northumber- 
land. The breaking of ice and the breaking 
of hearts are blended in a rather common- 
place sensationalism. The book is written in 
the Nova Scotia dialect. There is little plot 
and the value of the descriptive passages 

alone deserves mention. 

Man ht 

Ky ae oe, » by faa ion Crawford. pp. 
An ingenious, though grewsome sailor’s yarn, 
ending with a wedding and the drowning of 
the husband by the ghost of his dead brother. 

Truth and a Woman, by Anna Robeson Brown. 

pp. 207, H.S. Stone & Co, Chicago. 
An unconvincing attempt at tragedy, based 
on the difficulties arising from differences of 
religious belief. Apparently the author sup- 
poses that Christianity and honesty are in- 
compatible. 

The 

Bae esac shed! ings Co 
“An attempt at depicting Bohemian life in San 
Francisco, which falls short of complete con- 
vincing power. Bohemians are merely un- 
conventional men and women, and it is hard 
to imagine real men and women acting as 
some of those in this story do. There are 
a good many shrewd remarks and fine bits 
of description, but one lays down the volume 
with a sense of disappointment. 


pp. 


EDUCATION 


First Lessons in United States History, td 
rig Channing. pp. 260. Macmillan Co. 6 
cents. 


As a primer of our national history this is 
admirably well proportioned and everywhere 
seizes on the salient points and prominent 
_ characters which would appeal to the child. 
The illustrations are selected with the same 
care and purpose, some of them are gay with 
rather crude color, but they are just the thing 
for the endin view. Professor Channing has 
made a book which children will like and 


also profit by. 
School Com og Omri , by W. H. Maxwell, Ph. D., 
LL. D., and L. Johnston. pp. 224, Am: 
Book Co. 50 cents. 


A sensible book on an important subject, 
which wisely recognizes the fact that even 
a child’s composition must not be aimed at 
the empty air, but must have a definite person 
or audience in view. The exercises are posi- 
tive rather than corrective. Teachers will 
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find it helpful for one of the mest difficult of 
their tasks. 


Tales from Be Heese by Rudolph Baum- 
bach. pp. 12 H. Lovell & Co., New York. 


30 cents. 
Wonder stories of Thuringia, famous in Ger- 
many and here adapted for the reading of 
American children. They have that combina- 
tion of romarce and simple life which imagi- 
native children enjoy. The translation is by 
Helen B. Dole; they have been adapted by 
William S. M. Silber. Admirable for reading 
aloud. . 

Practical Arithmetic ak an of Qual- 


itative Analysis, by T. Ormiston. pp. 
316. 187 Bible House, Constantinople. 


Handbooks for instruction prepared by Pro- 
fessor Ormiston of Robert College, Constanti- 
nople and in use there. The arithmetic is in 
its second edition and uses the Turkish as 
well as metric weights and measures. The 
practical and clear method of the Qualitative 
Analysis would commend it to teachers. Both 
are interesting as sp3cimens of the work 
done in English for and by the different races 
which meet for study at Robert College. 


Les Miserables, by Victor Hugo. Abridged and 
eres by O. B. Super. pp. 349. D.C. Heath 
0. 


A portrait, brief introduction and full notes 
are added to this abridgment of Hugo’s great 
story. The print is not too fine and the whole 
is brought into manageable space for school 
use or private reading. 


Zwischen Himmel und Erde, by Otto Lud- 
wig, with introduction and notes by Edward 
Stockton Meyer. pp. 240. D.C. Heath & Co. 


A famous German story, slightly abridged 
and carefully edited with biographical and 
critical introduction, for school use. 


True Fairy Stories, by Mary E. Bakewell. pp. 
152. Am. Book Co. 35 cents. 


Moral tales, true in the sense of their didactic 
purpose, some of them original, some simpli- 
fied from Andersen, for little children. They 
are prettily told and will help to make a good 
atmosphere for the thoughts of wee folks, but 
we should be sorry to have them replace the 
more robust classics of fairy lore. 


Le Juif Polonais, by Erkmann-Chatrian, edited, 
ae by Edward Manley. pp. 108. D.C. Heath 
0. 


La Mere de la Marquise, by Edmond About, 
edited with notes and vocabulary by Murray P. 
Brush, Ph.D. pp.168. D. 0. Heath & Co. 


Deacons 


BY REV. WILBERT L. ANDERSON, EXETER, 
N. H 


A catalogue of the faults of deacons would 
not be without its uses, and its preparation 
from original sources is a literary temptation. 
There are reasons, however, why the pathol- 
ogy of deacons should not be opened to popu- 
lar inspection and enjoyment. The church of 
the future will need deacons; it is therefore 
of the first importance to prevent an increase 
of reluctance to bear the honorable title. 
Whoever has witnessed the peculiar failure of 
the X-ray to adorn what it illuminates has 
resolved that it should never have a chance at 
his anatomy. Criticism has a similar effect. 
Candidates for the ministry are expected to 
come forward unhesitatingly, and itis remark- 
able that the invention of new search lights 
has so little deterrent effect upon them, Itis 
not so safe to exploit the faults of the deacon ; 
even now it is exceedingly difficult for many 
churches to fill the office. 

But the writer refuses to prepare an in- 
ventory of defects for a better reason. He 
has had a peculiarly happy experience with 
deacons—an experience covering a full score 
of years in the pastorate. Truth has some 
rights, even against the critical passion. Of 
course if one has the genius of a promoter he 
can bring all the bad deacons of whom he has 
heard or read into a syndicate, and be able to 
crush out the unorganized good deacons; but 
stopping short of a monopoly it is difficult to 
accumulate facts enough to make an impress- 
ive generalization. 

The writer has had but a small business in 
deacons, and courts no battle with a deacon 
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trust that deals only in wholesale quantities. 
All told, he has had official relations with but 
a scant dozen; but he has given some atten- 
tion to other small stocks, and has never 
found important defects. This, however, can 
be no guide to criticism on the colossal scale. 

These deacons, equal in number to the apos- 
tles, furnished no Judas. There have beena 
Peter and a James and a John—a Bartholo- 
mew and a Lebbzeus also. If asked to name 
suddenly the men who answer best to this 
apostolic likeness, deacons and none but dea- 
cons would come to mind. The only confu- 
sion would be due to two rival Peters and the 
frequent elevation of one James to the mystic 
height of John. 

Deacons are of four kinds. There is the 

good man—blameless, faithful, conservative, 
supplying no enthusiasm, suggesting no ag- 
gression. There is the warm-hearted, impa- 
tient striver for the kingdom, who brings 
things to pass. There is the cautious admin- 
istrator, with conscience like tables of stone, 
watchful, just, reliable. There is the mystic— 
deep seeing, aglow with love. And one there 
was, before God took him, who was sometimes 
these four kinds of deacon by turns, and some- 
times all varieties compacted into a single 
excellence, 
’ The faults of deacons are their virtues in 
excess—a point not always detected in the 
popular diagnosis. Negative character is an 
over-careful blamelessness ; autocracy is zeal 
forgetful of its limit; severity is conscience 
untempered ; intolerance is spiritual vision 
too sure of its range. Rarely is a deacon con- 
spicuous for errors or defects which are not 
exaggerations of commendable qualities. 

The tendency of the office, as distinct from 
the momentum of a character, is toward a 
fine expansion of the life. The deacon is 
identified with the church. His life is in an 
institution, broadening, strengthening as it 
develops. The minister comes and goes: the 
deacon stays. Even more than the pastor he 
feels the responsibility for the church, and 
that sense of responsibility enlarges his 
manhood. 

The deacon stands between the minister 
and the congregation. Being part of the ad- 
ministration, his instinct is to defend it. He 
wards off hostility ; he hears criticism only te 
deaden its sting; he smooths the way ere it 
becomes rough. He is the minister’s most 
loyal ally. This practical training in sym- 
pathy is not less ennobling than the discipline 
of responsibility. 

The chief duty of the deacon is incapable 
of formulation. Manuals of church govern- 
ment can never state it. It is well to frame 
the constitution so that deacons shall be mem- 
bers of the administrative board; yet parlia- 
mentary procedure in a legal meeting is a 
poor substitute for personal responsibility 
and sympathy. Because the function of the 
office is so intangible, it is easily misunder- 
stood. The best deacon is simply a Christian 
raised to a higher power. 

Maturity is desirable, but a deacon need not 
be old. Early manhood bears responsibility 
well; itis sympathetic; it can yield itself to 
the expansion of new services. Young men 
in their first maturity should be deacons for 
their own sake and for the sake of the church. 
Rotation in office is profitable, for it distrib- 
utes the benefit and divides the privilege. 
Unhappily, few churches can supply the 
demand for a succession in this office. 

It is most unfortunate that current witti- 
cisms detract from the appeal of an honorable 
position to young men, and that a common 
misapprehension makes the title undesired. 
While this condition remains it will be best 
not to use the official name as a personal title, 
except in the case of venerable men. From 
the office there should be no withdrawal. It 
is the choicest privilege of the church, the 
finest fruition of Christianity. Torender this 
honored service, made illustrious by many 
splendid examples, should be the ambition of 
spiritual chivalry. 7 


) 
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Old Home Week in Massachusetts _ 


On the South Shore 


South Shore people are suspicious of new 
comers, “foreigners” they call them, and of 
strange customs. No people on earth are more 
loyal to friends tried and proved. Last year 
Old Home Week was sparingly tested and 
found good. This year it has been enthusi- 
astically adopted, and celebrated with thor- 
oughness. 

As the church came first in the colonial life 
of these ancient towns, so most of the celebra- 
tions appropriately opened with special serv- 
ices in the churches on Sunday. Next to the 
church stood the schoolhouse, next to the par- 
son the schoolmaster of former days. In 
Kingston Monday was given over to the 
school children, who rode through the vil- 
lage on gayly decorated floats, wound the 
Maypole with ribbons, and danced on the vil- 
lage green. 

The remainder of the week so happily be- 
gun was devoted to receptions, parades, ban- 
quets, oratory, sports and fireworks. Every- 
where the people had made notable prepara- 
tion for their guests. Cordial invitations had 
been sent to long lists of former residents, 
and each family asked its friends, young and 
old to come to the big celebration. They 
came, God bless them, the residents of for- 
mer years, with their husbands and their 
wives, their sons and daughters and grand- 
children ; and we, their descendants and suc- 
cessors, rejoiced even more than they, for our 
joy was not tempered by the sadness of those 
who seek in vain for vanished landmarks and 
angel faces. 

In some towns, collections of antique china 
and furniture were exhibited; in others the 
walls of the town hall were hung with the 
portraits of distinguished sons and daugh- 
ters. The bay yielded its famous c!ams and 
lobsters for old fashioned clambakes on the 
shore, and picnics of every sort were in or- 
der. For sports there were ball games, yacht 
races and athletic contests. The evenings 
were given over to family reunions, gossip 
about the doings of children, balls, and to 
“ ye olde folkes’ syngyne meetynges.”’ 

Thescenery is the sameas intheir childhood: 
much else is changed: The district school- 
house is closed; the stage coach has given 
place to the electric car and the automobile, 
The railroad, the telephone and the newspaper 
keep us in touch with the world, As they 
toiled early and late to eke a modest living 
from the sandy soil, so we toil. As they learned 
self-reliance and went out to make their for- 
tunes, so our boys and girls are now learning 
and are going forth to toil and to achieve. 
As the week slipped by and we came to 
know our guests more intimately, both they 
and we were surprised and gladdened to dis- 
cover how much alike in character are the 
returning guests and their rising successors. 
Both have the same traits of Yankee shrewd- 
ness, Puritan honesty and Pilgrim openness 
of mind that have made the native of Massa- 
chusetts a marked man the world over. 

In the corner of his car seat the departing 
guest muses: “They treated us most kindly 
and showed us every courtesy due our years. 
They awakened us at sunrise with their bells 
and cannon; the bands played in our honor; 
orators told all we have done and more; 
verses have been written about us; we have 
been feasted on dishes of which mother never 
dreamed ; we have had seats on the platform 4 
the fire departments have gotten very wet for 
our enjoyment, and the young people danced 
all night for our edification. 

“ Now wecan rest in peace, for we know that 
our successors are active Americans. They 
are capable, likable people—and very tired 
people, too, we fear, as we are. But it’s a 
healthy sort of weariness that comes from 
going back to the old town, stirring up our 


minds by way of remembrance, renewing old 
acquaintances, and testifying by our presence 
to the power of love for which Old Home 
Week stands—the love of friends, of home, of 
native soil, of country and of God.” 

BE. M. B, 


In the Connecticut Valley 


Old Home Week began on Sunday morning, 
July 26, when the college chimes at Amherst 
rang out Home, Sweet Home. Speeches, pa- 
rades and athletic sports, banquets, band 
eoncerts and fireworks marked its progress 
in many valley towns from Northfield to 
Granville.. Where civic observance was lack- 
ing there were many appropriate sermons, 
notable among them that by Rev. Newton M. 
Hall of Springfield on the city’s debt to the 
country. 

Judged by size, Amherst and South Hadley 

were most successful; as to enthusiasm, ev- 
ery prodigal thought his own home fairest 
and best. As Governor Bates put it, “‘I have 
been interested to discover that there is not 
a town in Massachusetts that is not more 
beautiful than any other town in the state.” 
Amherst, like other towns, welcomed a num- 
ber of ex-pastors for morning sermons and 
gathered in a union service at night to listen 
to Dr. B. D. Hahn of Springfield. The an- 
cient conch was dusted and used Tuesday 
morning to summon the citizens to the line of 
march. Over 1,100 old sons and daughters 
of the town registered. An unusual feature 
was the water athletics by the swimming 
club. 
_ Northfield heard its principal address from 
a new settler, Rev. Campbell Morgan. Deer- 
field made use of the week to mark the bicen- 
tennial of the Indian massacre and to unveil 
in its memorial hall five tablets to as many 
victims, the gift in each case from a descen- 
dant of the honored sire. Ashfield marked 
with suitable tablet the site of its first meet- 
ing house, 1775, at Baptist Corner. Wilbra- 
ham, Palmer and Sunderland also had inter- 
esting celebrations. 

South Hadley celebrated its 150th birthday 
with the governor and other notables in at- 
tendance; one daughter came from Hawaii. 
The civic festivities were divided between 
the villages, the Center having the oratory 
on Wednesday and the Falls the spectacular 
features next day. Congressman Gillett, 
President Woolley and Governor Bates were 
a strong trio of speakers. Lone. 


Other Anniversaries 
HOLLISTON’S ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIFTH 


First Church, Holliston, anticipated by three 
months the completion of its one hundred and sey- 
enty-fifth year, that its celebration might form a 
part of the town’s Old Home Week observance. 
The afternoon and evening of July 30 were given to 
the formal anniversary exercises. Rev. R. K. Har- 
low, the honored pastor emeritus of the Medway 
church and now acting pastor at Holliston, pre- 
sided, and Dr. F. A. Warfield of Milford, one of Hol- 
liston’s best Known sons, was historian. 

The story was worth the telling. It began with 
the organization of the church In 1728 by eight men; 
one, the young pastor-elect, James Stone of New- 
ton; the others, from the mother church of Sher- 
born, of which town Holliston, until 1724, bad been 
& part. During its long life the church has main- 
tained an unbroken record of fidelity to God and to 
men. No schism has crippled its usefulness. Fif- 
teen pastors have ministered to it; and it, in turn, 
has given to the Christian ministry fifteen sons, of 
whom, beside Dr. Warfleld, Rev. D. L. Kebbe of 
Granville and Rey, E. 0, Whiting of Belmont took 
part in the commemoration. 

Of the pastors still living only the latest, Rey. 
Nicholas Van der Pyl of Marblehead was able to 
be present. He was welcomed most cordially. 


His faithful, tactful, successful ministry of seven 
years had endeared him to the church; while his 
long and intelligent public service, especially as 
chairman of the school committee, repeatedly 
elected, and as president of the library commission, 
had won for him the friendship of the community. 
The graves of five former pastors, and of two of 
the earliest deacons, in the burial ground near-by, 
were decorated by the church on anniversary day 
in loving recognition of their services. The ancient 
mahogany pulpit reclaimed for the day its place of 
honor, and on it was opened the still older Bible 
presented in 1728 by Thomas Hollis of London. 
J.J. W. 


NORTH ROCHESTER’S CENTURY AND A HALF 


This church was organized in 1753. During the 
first thirty-seven years of its existence it was under 
the care of Rev. Thomas West. The other pas- 
tors have been: David Gurney; vin Chaddock, 
(1793-1805); Ichabod Plaisted; Utley + 
Isaac Briggs, (1835-57); Otis Rockwood; J. R- 
Cushing; W. W. Baldwin; L. P. Atwood; William 
Leonard; R. T. Wilton; S. B. Andrews; John 
Graham; W. J. Carter; E. P. Greene; L. B. 
Withee; Caleb L. Rotch; J. P. Trowbridge since 
1901. 

The present meeting house, the third in which 
the parish have worshiped, was built in 1841, 
during the pastorate of “ Elder” Briggs, who se- 
cured $2,000 for that purpose. The commodious 
parsonage is also the result of Mr. Briggs’s efforts. 
There is no other church in the vicinity. Gov. 
Marcus Morton was a child of it. 

The 150th anniversary was held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of Old Home Week. The historical 
sermon was preached by the present pastor, ané 
other addresses were made by Rey. Messrs. R. T. 
Wilton, Rufus Tobey, R. L. Rae, H. L. Brickett, 
R. Humphrey, William Carruthers, Mr. G. H. Shaw 
and Miss Mary Hall Leonard. The chureh was 
filled to overflowing at every service. A grand 
concert on Wednesday evening was considered the 
best musical entertainment ever given in the par- 
ish, and it is extremely doubtful if many towns in 
the state had a celebration that gave more real joy 
to residents and visitors alike. Pr 


KINGSTON’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 


The Mayflower Church carried out the happy 
thought of celebrating the seventy fifth anniversary 
of its organ'zation as its contribution to Old Home 
Week. Invitations were sent to former pastors 
and members to be present at the diamond jubilee. 

Bright and early Sunday morning the choir of for- 
mer days gathered in the gallery for practice. At 
the sound of the bell the worshipers gathered from 
far and near to lift up their hearts to God in the 
sacred place of their early vows, Full and strong 
rang out the hymn, “I love thy kingdom, Lord.” 
The music touched the hearts of those who remem- 
bered the struggles of the church amid early perse- 
cution and ridicule, and made the blessed forms of 
the vanished saints who bore the burden and the 
heat of those arduous days. Emotions grew stron- 
ger as their quavering voices sang on with the sol- 
emn air of those who in,ancient days took the scar- 
let cross of the Crusades and sewed it to their 
breasts. 

How attentive, even in the sultry heat of the 
burning day, were those for whom slumber fs often 
a victorious tempter, while the young minister told 
once more the story of the handful of conscientious 
men and women who, in the days of the Unitarian 
division, left the church of their youth and of their 
fathers to begin anew without money, meeting 
house or pastor. As the story proceeded, those 
who had lived through the scenes shook off the 
burden of years, eyes gleamed with determination, 
shoulders were squared that long had drooped, and 
they were reliving the dear days of their lost youth. 
Names and records of the seven regularly settled 
pastors were recalled, but none called out such ad- 
miration and love, on the part of all who knew him, 
as that of Rev. Joseph Peckham, who for forty 
years ministered to this church and the whole re- 
gion. He was a Christian gentleman of the old 
school, even of the school of Jesus. e\ 

The evening service was given over to the spirit 
of reminiscence always so strong on such oc 
sions. When the day was over the church 
taken fresh courage for its work for 
former members and pastors returned to tt 
homes thanking God that his still rested 
on Mayflower Church. B 
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8 August 1903 
Record of the Week 
Calls 
ATKINSON, GxO. E., Etna Mills, Cal., to Campbell. 
Accepts, and is at work. 


CoLLins, G. B., resumes work at Perry, Okl. 

ELLIS, PRoF GEO. N,, Olivet, Mich., to presidency 
of Tabor Coll., Tabor, lo. Accepts. 

GILL, CHAS. O., Jericho, Vt., to Windham, Ct. 

HADLEY, WILLIs A., Southbridge, Mass., accepts 
call to Second Ch., Keene, N. dH. 

LARKIN, PROF. WM. J., Tougaloo, 7Miss., to 
position in A. M. A. school in Texas. Accepts. 

LoDWICK, WM., to serve Ellington in connection 
with Shiocton, Wis. Accepts. 

NeEwcoms, Eow. H., Second Ch., Biddeford, Me., 
to North Ch., Newburyport, Mass. 

NEWTON, J. Epw., Eliot, Me., to Woolwich, with 
permission to study at Bowdoin Coll. Accepts. 

NICHOLS, J. HENNIGAR, Alpha, OKl., to Gage. 

PALMER, WILLARD H., Andover Sem., to Den- 
mark and Hiram, Me. Accepts, and is at work. 

SEARLES, H. CLAy, Weston, Vt., to Danby. Ac- 
cepts. 

SEymMo7R, CHAS. R., Second Ch., Bennington, Vt., 
accepts call to associate pastorate Broadway 

“ Tabernacle, New York, N. Y. 

SINNETT, CHAS. N., Acton, Me., to Harvey, N. D. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

SmitH, Epwin R., Farmington, Me., to Pawtucket 
Ch., Lowell, Mass. 

VAN ARSDALE, OC. N., recently of Chicago, to work 
in the new town of Hurdsfield, N. D., with two 
outstations, 

WEAGE, Epw. D., Columbia, Wn., to permanent 
pastorate, with $100 increase in salary. 

Waitrcoms, Wm. A., Spring Valley, Wis., to Ray- 
mond, while taking studies in Chicago Univ. <Ac- 
cepts. 

Winpross, T. B., recently of Newfoundland, to 
Anamoose, N.D. Accepts, and is at work. 


Resignations 


BATEs, JAS. A., 8. Royalston, Mass., after five 
years’ service. 

DEROME, JULES A., Plankinton, S. D., to take ef- 
fect on or before Oct. 17. 

GoopWwitn, SHERMAN, Orford and Orfordville, 
N. H., not Oxford and Oxfordville, N. Y,, as re- 
corded last week. 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., Tyndall and Bon Homme, 
S. D., closing a pastorate of six and a half years. 

PEASE, CHAS , Long Beach, Cal. 

PETERS, RICHARD, declines to withdraw resigna- 
tion at Plymouth Ch., Binghamton, N. Y. 

RvuxGG, SAm’t G., Randolph, Wis., to take effect 
Aug. 30, From Stockbridge ch., which he also 
serves, he has leave of absence for a year for 
study and travel in Europe. 


Stated Supplies 


LANPHEAR, WALTER E., Geddes, S. D., at Essex, 
Ct., for four months. 

TurrerR, LELAND E£., Salina, Kan., at N. Crafts- 
bury, Vt., for the summer. 


Personals 


BYINGTON, GEO. B., and wife, Westport, Mass., 
ae spending a six weeks’ vacation in the British 

sles. 

D&ECHMAN, ARTHUR, Groveland, Mass., has re- 
ceived an increase of $100 in salary. 

MEAD, ELWELL O., Mt. Vernon, O., received from 
some of his parishioners $50 to add to his vaca- 
tion pleasures. 

PERKINS, HENRY M., Lyman, Me., has received a 
purse of $42 from church and people, “a token of 
esteem and sympathy in his recent bereavement” 
through the death of his daughter. 

WEEDEN, CHAS. F., Central Ch., Lynn, sailed 
July 30, to fulfill a summer preaching appoint- 
ment in Bradford, Eng. Before he left, his people 
presented him with a generous sum of money. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


Breer Crry, GA., a suburb of Columbus, 10 July, 
13 members. Rev. Geo. W. Payne, pastor. 

DRAKE, N D., 16 July, 12 members. 

LITCHVILLE, N. D., 19 July, 14 members. Gath- 
ered by Mr. S. Hitchcock of Chicago Sem., who is 
serving the church at Marion. 


Anniversaries 


CALUMET, MICH., First, Rev. A. L. Shear, min- 
ister. Thirtieth of organization, July 19. Attend- 
ance of charter members secured by sending 
earriages for those unable to walk. Morning 
service especially for old people. Benevolences 
in the three decades, $40,000; home expenses, 
$90,000. 


Strengthening and Nourishing. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate a Tonic that strength- 
ens and invigorates permanently. 


ae L 
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Orisco, N. Y., has issued a report of the proceed- 
ings of its centennial, celebrated last May. 


Material Gain 


ANTWERP, N. Y., Rey. Duncan MacGregor, pastor. 
Church and session room recarpeted and reno- 
vated during vacation. A cemeat walk has been 
laid in front of church and parsonage. 

GOSHEN, CT., is making wise use of the income of 
the Griswold fund, about $1,000 per year. In- 
stead of lessening their own contributions to pas- 
toral support the people are using this income for 
permanent improvements. Last year they did 
needed work on the church building. This year 
they are renovating the parsonage. 

PINE GROVE, OnNT.—A beautiful new edifice opened, 
with a very small debt. 


Gifts 

BENNINGTON CENTRE, VT., First.— Hutcbings- 
Votey organ, presented by Mr. and Mrs Daniel 
Robinson in memory of the father, John Fassett 
Rbinson, deacon and choir leader. Dedicated 
July 1, with concert and organ recital byS. Archer 
Gibson, organist of Brick Presb. Ch., New York. 

CHESTER, N. H.—From Mrs. Mary Tenney, wife 
of a former pastor, an individual communion 
service. 

FRANKLIN, N.H., Orphans’ Home: By the will of 
the late Mary A. Stevens of Enfield, $200. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Edgewood.—_Two organs and 
a piano. 


Summer Announcements 
BOSTON 


Highland. Supplies: Aug. 9, Rey. J. E. Tuttle, 
D.D.; 16, Rev. J. W. Bradshaw, D.D.; 23, Rev. 
J. L. Jenkins, D. D. 

Roslindale. Rev. J. 8. Voorhees divides his vaca- 
tion between the Berkshires and New Jersey. 
August supplies are: Rev. Messrs. J. B. Seabury, 
E. W. Snow, E. C. Ewing, A. B. Schmavonian, 
E. C. Webster. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Trinity and Mt. Hope unite with Presbyterian and 
Baptist churches, services to be held at Mt. Hope. 


CHICAGO 


Rey. J. W. Bailey supplies four Sundays in 
August. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words lo a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 


EMERSON—In Northampton, Mass., July 23, Mrs. 
faba P. Emerson, formerly of Wilton, N. H., aged 
years. 


In the 


chests. 


tions, but 


away space and plenty of it. 
ments of the household, with the heavy blankets, 
outside wraps, etc., must be stored in drawers or 


For years we have sold Chests. 
first time we bring out a Packing Chiffoniére. 
is, as its name suggests, of extra large size and 
enormous capacity. There are seven deep drawers. 

We build it straight and solid for the strict 
business in hand. No money is wasted on decora- 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, East Northfield, 
Mass., July 31—Aug. 16. Post-conference addresses 
Aug. 18—Sept. 21. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Pottawottamie 
Point, Mich., Aug. 15-31. 


OLDER Boys’ CONFERENOE, Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 


GEORGIA SOUTHEAST DISTRIOT ASSN., Wadley, Oct. 8. 
AMERICAN BOARD, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 13-16. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 20-22. 


Catarrh 


Whether it is of the nose, throat, stomach, 
bowels, or more delicate organs, catarrh is 
always debilitating and should never fail of 
attention. 

It is a discharge from the mucous membrane 
when kept in a state of inflammation by an 
impure, commonly scrofulous, condition of 
the blood, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures all forms of catarrh, radically and 
permanently—it removes the cause and over- 
comes all the effects. Get Hood’s. 


iT 7 Ne * \ 42 e 
Never Neglect Constipation 

It means too much misery and piling up of 
disease for all parts of the body. Death often 
starts with constipation. The clogging of the 
bowels forces poisons through the intestines 
into tha blood. All sorts of diseases com- 
mence that way. Most common complaints 
are dyspepsia, indigestion, catarrh of the 
stomach, liver complaint, kidney trouble, 
headaches, etc. The bowels must be re- 
lieved, but not with cathartics or purgatives. 
They weaken and aggravate the disease. Use 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine instead. 
It is a tonic laxative of the highest order. It 
builds up and adds new strength and vigor. 
It assists the bowels to move themselves nat- 
urally and healthfully without medicine. One 
small dose a day will cure any case, and re- 
move the cause of the trouble. It is not a 
patent nostrum. The list of ingredients goes 
with every package with explanation of their 
action. It is not simply a temporary relief, 
itisapermanentcure. Tryit. Afree sample 
bottle for the asking. Vernal Remedy Co., 
122 Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

For sale by all leading druggists. 


PACKING CHIFFONIERE 


good old Summer time you need pack- 
All the winter gar- 


Now for the 
It 


there are paneled sides and easy sliding 


drawers. We guarantee the construction at a special 
price of $10 75. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


Rie mouth. 
WF to hold it. 


ATENTED 
cr. 2h 


The finest dentifrice is helpless without me. 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your 
Bristles in ifreguiar tufts—cleahs between the teeth. Hole in handle and hoox 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush, 


Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 


rotection. Curved handle and face to fit the 


ATMANU> JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS - CARPETS AND U 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


PHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
A Correction 


In The Congregationalist for 11 July, page 
46, there is a paragraph beginning, “*The 
London Examiner indorzes an earnest protest 
against Rev. R. J. Campbell’s preaching of 
universal salvation.’”’ I write to say that the 
statement is entirely without foundation and 
to ask that you will be good enough to correct 
it. B. Dennison, Sub Editor. 

[The Congregationalist asks pardon from 
its contemporary. The quotation in the para- 
graph referred to was from the Christian.— 
EDITORS. } 


Why Committees Are Conservative 


The Confessions of a Candidate, in your 
issue of July 18, might be read with profit by 
sitters in the pews generally, especially so if 
the pastorate is vacant. 

If Peripatetikos had taken into his confi- 
dence almost any intelligent pewholder at the 
beginning of his candidating he might have 


been told that being a bachelor, enjoying a 
social cigar, belonging to a club, or paying 
more attention to the spirit than to the con- 
ventionalities, would lessen his chances of 
being “called.” 

Is this strange? Does not the bachelor 
minister have decided limitations? To what 
extent can he enter into the joys and sorrows 
of the home life of his parishioners? Phillips 
Brooks may be quoted, but there are few men 
like Phillips Brooks. 

The social cigar may be entirely harmless, 
but how about the many mothers in the con- 
gregation who are trying to bring up their 
boys to leave tobacco alone? 

Then the club. If the club stands for ex- 
clusiveness, if it is for the few, it is not 
strange that a feeling of resentment is in the 
hearts of the many who are shut out. 

Again, is it not well for a public teacher to 
pay attention to both the spirit and the con- 
ventions, at least to do so during the process 
of education that teaches the spirit is more 
than the letter ? 

The writer has known good and true minis- 
ters whose inflaence was sadly marred by 
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some of the very things that Peripatetikos 
evidently thinks should scarcely militate 
against the prospective pastor. And were he 
on a committee to fill a vacant pastorate, 
while no one of them would be fatal to a can- 
didate, he could not but regard it as a disad- 
vantage. Rusticvus. 
Germantown, Pa. 


A movement for federating the universities 
of the British Empire, started in England by 
Sir Gilbert Parker, is very favorably received. 
At a recent dinner in London of the Allied 
Colonial Universities, Premier Balfour heart- 
ily approved of it, not only as a means of pro- 
moting sound learning, but sound patriotism. 
It is proposed to link together British univer- 
sities with a view to the formation of colonial 
sections in school museums, to organized ex- 
change of work already done, to nature study 
and history study in common, ete. President 
Harper of Chicago University, who is now in 
Europe, could give our English friends valu- 
able points in the direction of university 
federation. 


The Curtis Publishing 


We will start 
any bright boy 
iy business} 
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Canadian Jottings 


The Maritime Union 

' The Union of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick met at Truro, July 16-20, the devotional 
spirit, evangelism and missions being as usual 
a marked feature of the program. Concur- 
rence was taken in the debt-raising scheme 
now before the churches, and attention turned 
to the rapidly growing city of Sydney as a 
place for planting a church. Many Congre- 
gationalists from New England are believed 
to be among recent arrivals in that city. 


The Sunday Question 

The promoters of Sunday observance have 
received a set back by the decision of the 
Privy Council that the Ontario Lord’s Day 
act is unconstitutional. The law goes back 
now to the statutes before Confederation 
which permit Sunday excursions and the run- 
ning of electric cars. Dominion legislation 
will doubtless now be asked for. 


Our Grawing Time 


The trade returns for the past six months 
show a wonderful growth, and are $43,000,000 
in excess of the similar period last year, 
which was a record one in its great increase. 
The building of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
not only to the Pacific as already outlined, but 
to Moncton in the East, will tap a great area 
of new territory, and add incalculably to 
Canada’s further growth and development. 

vw. P. G. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


A Bombay newspaper gives a list of ten Mo- 
hammedans bapt z3d within the last eighteen 
months. One of them, a doctor, will go as 
a missionary to Persia. 


Bishop Warne reports a change for the bet- 

ter both in temperance and morals among the 

- American soldiers in Manila, but says that 
there is still much room for improvement. 


Viseount Watanabe of Japan, a prominent 
statesman and a Baddhist, warns Christians 
against the idea that Christianity must b2 
modified to meet the needs of Japan. One 
reason for the deterioration of Buddhism, he 
says, has been its modification to suit Japanese 
ideas. His conelusion is a striking testimony 
to the religious decay of his own faith, ““I do 
not say that Buddhism is not a religion, but 
when I ask myself how many modern Bud- 
dhists thereare that have religious lifein their 

souls, I answer, None.” 


The fiftieth anniversary of the declaration 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
Mary by Pope Pius IX. is to be celebrated 
next December. The late pope committed 
the arrangements to four cardinals in a letter 
in which he sa‘d, “At all times, and in all 
trials and persecutions, the church has had 
recourse to Mary, and in her has ever found 
solace and protection.” It is hard to realize 
that the extreme Mariolatry which ¢harac- 
terizes the Roman Catholic Church is in its 
present authority and intensity little more 
than half a century old. 


DISTRESSING STOMACH DISEASE 


Quickly cured to stay cured by the masterly 
power of Drake’s Palmetto Wine. Invyalids 
no longer suffer from this dread malady, 
because this remarkable remedy cures abso- 
lutely every form of stomach troub‘e. Itisa 
cure for the whole world of stomach weakness 
and constipation, as well as a regulator of the 
kidneys and liver. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
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son nante ONSIDERING the cost of 
ittsburgh. p :, 
oe EAP burg. labor, of applying it, and 
Pittsburgh. . . 
ANCHOR aK Te i ant 
nates en its great covering capacity, 
mecunis Pure White Lead is not only the 
BRADLEY A a = 2 
poomn( , | Cheapest Paint in the first cost, 
JEWETT : 
on but because of its extreme dura- 
aeal a bility is by far the cheapest in the 
Saar aries \ coteage. end 
COLLIER 3 
MISSOURI { = 
recog tale Furthermore, no scraping or 
SOUTHERN burning will be required when 
vOmNRIEWIBDEGECO Fe 
money | repainting becomes necessary. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
eee: ae If interested in paint or painting, address, 


National Lead Co., roo William Street, New York. 


The Black Hills 


Yellowstone Park} 


anda score of other places of interest 


fi tothe courist are reached by thecom- & 
g plete train service of the Chicago & & 
North-Western Ry. Especially low § 


rates now in effect from Chicago and 


all points east for the summerseason. 


St. Paul 
Minneapolis 


Four trains daily from Chicago, rate 
of $16 round trip throughout the 
summer; $20 round trip Chicago to 
Duluth. 

Excellent daily train service to the 


# varioussummerresortsof Wisconsin, 


Northern Michigan and Minnesota, 


the Hot Springs of South Dakota, § 


the mountain resorts of Colorado and 
Utah, and to Yellowstone National 
Park, California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Alaska. 


Summer tourist rates in eftect from Chicago 
and all points east. A series of booklets, one 
of which is descriptive of Colorado, another 
of California, and another entitled “Hints to 
Tourists for 1903,” with detailed information 
regarding routes, rates and schedules will be 
promptly mailed upon application to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Nw37 


What do people go 
to Lancaster for? 
Why, there is no other place like it. Send 


Only one dose a day, and a cure begins with } fo, booklet to 


the first dose. No matter how long or how 
much you haye suffered you are certain of 
eure with one smal! dose a day of Drake’s 
Palmetto Wine, and to convince you of this 
fact the Drake Formula Company, 24 Dear- 
born Street, CRanaD. IiL, will send a trial 
bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine, free and 
prepaid, to every reader of The Congrega- 
tionalist who desires to make a thorough test 


E. A. DORE, 
Lancaster Inn, 


Lancaster, Mass. 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 


of this splendid tonic Palmetto remedy. A | lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 


postal card or letter will be your only expense, | Boston or Chicago. 


HOOPING-COUGH 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


NOW READY 


The Serial which has been running in The Con- 
gregationalist and The Interior, entitled 


The Annie Laurie Mine 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion 
By DAVID N. BEACH 


Pp. 397. With numerous illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. $1.50. 


This remarkable story is full of action, true 
to life, and dominated by a high moral pur- 
pose. It has had strong commendations from. 
notable literary critics and its publication -in. 
attractive book form will be welcomed by 
thousands who have read it as a serial. 


Boston (THe Pilgrim Press CHICAG@ 
For Sale at Leading Bookstores. 


A Book of 


Devotional Services 


By Rev. JOHN HUNTER and Rev, REUEN THOMAS. 


Containing thirty Responsive Readings from 
Scriptureand many very appropriate Prayers, 
Responsive Services and Collects suitable for 
Festival occasions, Sacraments, Children’s 
Sunday, etc. Used in many of our best. 
churehes and valuable to any minister apart. 
from its use in the congregation. 

We bought the balance of the edition and, 
as we are soon to publish a new service book 
by Dr. Thomas, we offer these at 30 cts. each, 
postpaid, or $20.00 per 100, by express, to 
close them out. Only a few hundred in stock. 
Former price 75 ets. 

Will you have a sample copy to examine ? 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 


New York 
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Along the Connecticut 


NEW HOMES 


A council at Palmer, Jaly 21, dismissed Rev. 
¥. B. Harrison, commending him cordially to 
his new parish at Brantford, Ont., and with- 
out rising approved the choice of his succes- 
sor, Rev. M. O. Patton, who was installed at 
the evening service, Rey. ©. M. Clark of 
Haverhill preaching the sermon. Mr. Patton 
comes with a record of eight prosperous years 
at Prospect Street Church, Newburyport, and 
with a growing literary reputation. 

Also from that end of the state comes Rev. 
Frank E Butler te assume the pastorate at 
South Hadley Falls. A graduate of Amherst 
and Hartford, Mr. Butler brings to this im- 
portant field a wealth of experience gained in 
sixteen years at Housatonic, Mass., Carthage, 
Mo., and Union Church, South Weymouth. 
Hampden Conference anticipates much from 
these additions. 

A little farther up the Connecticut, another 
Butler, Willis H., fs locating at Edwards 
Church, Northampton, which called him some 
months ago. He comes from the opposite cor- 
ner of the state, and preached his valedictory 
at Williamstown, July 26. Speaking of But- 
lers, there is another a little above these two, 
Rey. Edward P. of Sunderland, almost the 
dean and for many years the scribe of Frank- 
lin Conference, and president of the Laurel 
Park Chautauqua. 


AWAY FROM HOME 


Springfield pastors are for the most part on 
vacation. Dr. Goodspeed is abroad for three 
months, and the assistant pastor, Rev. How- 
ard Mudie, is in full charge of First Church. 
Dr. Moxom, also, is abroad, and the South is 
closed for August. Drs. W. E. Barton of Oak 
Park and F. E. Dewhurst of Chicago supplied 
in Jaly. Dr. Hadlock is in Maine and New 
Hampshire, Mr. Hall in Connec‘icut and New 
York, and Mr, Kilbon in the Berkshires; their 
churches— Olivet, North and Park—being 
closed. Dr. Woodrow is at Cottage City, and 
among the supplies at Hope are Drs. J. L. 
Scudder of Jersey City and G. E. Martin of 
Lowell. Emmanuel has a program of candi- 
dating for summer diversion. LONG. 


The London Times has word of an outbreak 
n Persia against the Babis, the members of 
the reforming Mohammedan sect founded 
in 1843. It occurred in the city of Yezd 
and lasted for two days with every form of 
massacre and outrage, 


CHANGE 
Quit Coffce and Got Well. 


A woman’s coffee experience is interesting. 
“For two weeks at a time I have taken no 
food but skim milk, for solid food would fer- 
ment and cause such @ pressure of gas and 
such distress that I could hardly p eather 
at times, also excrutiating pain and heart 
—— and all the time I was so nervous 

restless. 

“From childhood up I bad been a coffee and 
tea drinker, and for the past 20 years I have 
been trying different Pp ysicians - could 
eet only temp rary relief. Then I read an 
article telling how some one had been cured 
by leaving off coffee and drinking Postum 
and it seemed so pleasant just to read about 
good | naegg I decided to try Postum in place 
of coffee. 

“T made the change from coffee to Postum 
and such a change there is me that I don’t 

| feel like the same seeeee. We all found Pos- 

‘ = delicious and like it better She ya coffee. 

My health now is wonderfuily 

: As soon as I made the rate from coffee 

to Postum [ got better and now all of my 

troubles are gone. I am fleshy, my food as- 

if similates, the pressure in the chest and palpli- 

tation are all gone, my bowels are r ular, 
have no more stomach trouble and may bead 

aches are gone. Remember I did not use 

medicines at all— just] left off coffee and drank 

Postum steadily.” Name given by Postum 

Co. Battle Creek, Mich. 

Send to the Co. for 
extension of time on the 
test for 735 money prises. 


tionlars by mail of 
$ $7,500 00 cooks oon- 
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Summer in Cleveland Churches 


Dr. Steiner, just from Russla and the Life of Tol- 
stoi, supplies at Euclid Avenue. Dr. Hiatt lives at 
Kelley’s Island, Rey. Rufus Apthorp supplies First 
in August. Dr. Morgan Wood planned to lecture 
at eleven Chautauqua Assemblies and to preach 
every Sunday, but, just as he was about to begin 
this program, he was stricken with typhoid fever 
and taken to Lakeside Hospital. Plymouth is open 
Sunday mornings. At Pilgrim everything goes on 
except the Sunday school. Mr. Rothrock has 
already had his vacation, at St. Ignace, and Dr. 
Mills now goes to New England. Grace maintains 
morning service in August, and Rev. E. T. Mac- 
Mahon goes East. At Bethlehem Mr. Prucha and 
Mrs. Mills stay by for the summer. Dr. Schauffler 
has reached London on bis European trip. Mr. 
Whitlock goes to Canada the last of August. Mr. 
Dietrich of Highland makes short trips away on his 
yacht. The second service is a vesper, with occa- 
sional union in the outdoor meetings on the West 
Side. Mr. George of Trinity goes to Georgian Bay. 
The church keeps up morning service, and for the 
second meeting unites, as does Euclid Avenue, in the 
open air service, at 4 o’clock, in Wade Park. Mr. 
Musil, at Cyril, has had student help, and remains 
at work for the summer. At North Church Mr. 
Lemmon is doing a great work in building, and can- 
not think of vacation. Mr. Swartz of East Church 
and the City Missionary Society took his rest early, 
in California, and returned to work Aug. 1. For 
four Sundays of his absence, the deacons levied on 
the ministerial church members, Drs. Ladd and 
Fraser, and Rey. Messrs. G. R. Berry and W. D. 
Gray for one Sunday each. J. G. F. 


Comity in Washington State 


An event of unusual promise for our denomina- 
tion in eastern Washington was the dedication, 
July 19, of a beautiful new house of worship at 
Dayton, Wn. 

For several years the old building has been in- 
adequate, and its location near the railroad has 
been a source of annoyance. Throuzh the hearty 
co-operation of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, the lot occupied by the latter society, 
very centrally situated, was sold to the Congrega 
tionalists, and a considerable number of Presby- 
terians united both in the financial and spiritual 
support of our church. 

A tasteful and convenient house of worship, built 
upon a foundation of native stone, has been erected 
at a cost of over $8,000, including site. The plan 
is of a rectangular auditorium with two wide al- 
coves, one separated by a rolling door to be used 
for a prayer meeting room. With these side rooms 
the church will seat nearly 400. The pews are of 
oak, and a Brussels carpet has been given by the 
Ladies’ “ Halpine” Society, at a cost of $40. The 
church is lighted by electricity. The basement will 
be used for Sunday school and social purposes. 
Three impressive memorial windows have been 
placed: one in memory of Mr. George Echler, a 
former resident; another by the Endeavor Society, 
and a third in honor of the pastors: Rey. E. W. 
Allen, Rev. E. R. Loomis, President Penrose of 
Whitman College, Rev, Messrs. F. B. Doane, M. B. 
Morris and J. D. Jones. 

The dedication sermon was preached by Pres. 
8. B. L. Penrose, D. D., on The Open Door of the 
Church. An interdenominational service included 
the pastors of other local churches, and Dr. Van 
Patten, the former pastor of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, brought his greetings to the 
cbureh that so many of his members have helped 
to build. In the evening a Congregational rally 
was held, with addresses by Rev. Messrs. Austin 
Rice and W. W. Scudder, Jr., superintendent of 
home missions. The dedication prayer was by 
Rey. Samuel Greene, state superintendent of Sun- 
day school work. 

The church was dedicated free from debt, a re- 
sult largely due to the rare courage and practical 
wisdom of Rev. J. D. Jones, who has had good suc- 
cess In winning the confidence and enlisting the 
support of business and professional men. As 
Dayton is the county seat, it Is hoped that this 
enthusiastic forward step will mark an increase 


in the strength of Congregationalism throughout 
Columbia County. A. R. 


« Grief should be 
Like Joy, majestic, equable, sedate, 


. ~ 


Strong to consume small troubles; to commend 


Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to 
the end, 


. . 


—Aubrey Thomas de Vere. 


FAIR PRICES 
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Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


drozon 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures b killing 
disease germs. sed and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession every where. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 


substitutes. Address 
0., 

Oe Chetan ab 

New York. 


Valuable Booklet on the 
FREE (teoneuean of diseases. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 
Main Office and Works p.o:kenvat Green, Mass. 


Hi&stincs Co. 


ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


Individual Communion Gups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. E, Rochester, N.Y- 


PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales oe 22 bm bg Street, 


LYMYER 
berg 


rite to Rye Bei Foundry a mieicn os 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reats 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimare.ied, 


BELLS 


Bteel ped ates ards end oa Gohoak pele fies, ae 


MENEELY & CO, wareusity 


MES Copperand Tip cam 


CHiM ES and PEALS x63 


OLD MEN”SLY *OUNDBY, Estab. 


NE 
eS-G.W. BENT & CO 
eee - ny. ~ DENT G LU 


OPIUM ee 


have been cured by us. ye eee S home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Southern California’s Metropoli- 
tan Temple 


An event of special interest to Congregationalists 
in southern California has been the dedication of 
the new house of worship of First Church, Los 
Angeles. It is no easy problem for the metropoli- 
tan church in a city which has of late years been 
growing more rapidly than any other in the United 
States to keep pace with the need for ever larger 
accommodations. In its brief life of thirty-five 
years it has had to build four structures, each 
larger than its predecessor. The last of these, 
seating 1,400, has just been completed and dedi- 
cated after four days of special services, in which 
the leading denominations of the city joined. 

The building is in the fourteenth century Gothic 
style, its large tower modeled after the famous 
one of Magdalen College, Oxford. The internal ar- 
rabgements are marvelously complete, the parish 
building, for example, containing twenty class- 
rooms, for the use of the Bible school and the 
Endeayor Societies. The acoustic properties of the 
auditorium are perfect, and the whole edifice, with- 
out lavish expenditure or ostentatious deco: ation, 
is richly harmonious and restful to the eye. The 
cost was about $102,000, and the church, thanks 
to the strenuous, self-sacrificing endeavors of the 
two pastors, is free of debt. 

The achievement is notable for a church organ- 
ization without large wealth and which for many 
| dose has been heavily burdened with the debt 

eft over from its last building. This was recog- 
nized in the dedication services, and a well-de- 
served tribute of love and honor was paid by the 
city pastors to Dr. W. F. Day—now pastor emeritus 
—who has given himself unsparingly to his people 
and to every good work, and whose labors are now 
crowned with this complete equipment for service 
on the part of the church to which he has minis- 
tered. His son, Rey. William Horace Day, now 
the pastor, is deeply interested in all forms of social 
work, and will emphasize social and institutional 
features of church life. Few churches in the West 
have a wider field of influence. Ba Kk 


Suggestive Sermon Topics 
CHAPTERS IN THE LIFE OF JOSEPH 


The Dreams of Youth—Air Castles. 

The Pit Experience—The Day Which Determines 
Future Weal or Woe. 

Pushing to the Front—The Upward Steps in Life, 

The Climax Reached—The Day when Hopes and 
Dreams are Realized. 

The Brothers Again and the Changing of the 
Scenes—The Reverses of Life. 

Retribution—The Seamy Side of Life. 

Joseph and His Father—The Tender and Beauti- 
ful Side. 

Kev. W. H. Hopkins. Denver, Col. 


SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN TRUTH 


The Judgments of History: 


Personalities as World Forces—The Inflexibility of 
the Moral Order—Religion as an Historical Asset 
for Life and Work. 


WAITED 30 YEARS 
For the Proper Food. 


A man who was a semi-invalid for 30 years 
got well in about a month when he found the 
right food. He a “When I was nine- 
teen years of age I a severe attack of ty- 

hoid fever and after almost starving to death 

was left in a pitiable condition. 

oF nervous system was «£0 shattered 
that had to walk with a cane for six 
months after I got on my feet and my 
stomach was terribly distended. This was 
thirty years ago and since that time I have 
never known health, although I had tried 
docter after doctor, until 6 months ago I 
saw an article about Grape-Nuts that im- 
pressed me, so [ thought I would try it. 

“So I gave Grape Nuts a trial, more as 
something to eat than with any idea it would 
help me. My improvement commenced im. 
mentite and has kept right up until now [ 
have used 7 packages and I[ feel like another 
rome I am in better health than I have 

since boyhood and am strong and con- 
tented. Grape-Nuts food helped me after 
everything else failed, and I look on this as 
an evidence of the great power of proper 
moe i given by Postum Co., Battle 


Send to the Co. for particulars by mail of 
extension of time on the $7,500.00 cooks con- 
test for 735 money prizes. 
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The Economic New Birth: - 
The Transformation of Political Science—Faith as a 
Social Solvent—Through Humanitv to God. 
The Ultimate Lessons of Biology: 
The Costliness of Life—The}/Revelation of, Pain— 
Persistence through Sacrifice. 
The Open Doors of Psychology: 
The Pursuit of Selfhood—The Stream of Life and 
the Conscious Unit—The Continuous New Birth. 
The Unchallenged Foundations of Ethics: 


The Moral Nature of All Interrogation—The Futility 
of Conduct without Spirituality—God, the Source 
and End of Moral Thought. 


Dr. A. A. Berle. Chicago, Ii. 


SPIRITUAL THRIFT 


The Cake that Needed Turning. 
The Ax that Needed Whetting. 
The Field that Needed Weeding. 
The Bag that Needed Mending. 


Rev. R. W. Brokaw. Utica, N.Y. 


THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR SUCCESSORS 


In England—Persecution. 

In Plymouth—Exile. 

In Boston—Progress. 

In Salem— Delusion. 

In Cambridge—Education. 

In Lexington—Liberty. 

In Concoid- Literature. 

In West Roxbury (Brook Farm)—Communism. 
In Rutland ,“ The Cradle of Ohio”) —Expansion. 
C. O. Grieshaber. Shelby, Mich. 


The Right of Way. 

Every Man His Own Prophet. 

Standard Weight. 

The Ear-Marks of Service. 

The Expensiveness of Sin. 

On the Road—an address to the “ Gideons.” 
The Plus Sign in Character. 


Rev, J. W. Bailey. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


GREAT CHARACTERS AND THEIR LIFE TEACH- 
INGS 


Phillips Brooks—Optimist, Preacher. 

Charles Kingsley—The Curistian Socialist and the 
Man. 

George William Curtis—The Great Independent, 

Florence Nightingale—The Pioneer Nurse. 

Horace Mann—Educeational Reformer. 

Marcus Aurelius—The Moral Hero of Pagan An- 
tiquity. 

Abraham Lincoln—The Man of the People. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson—The Seer. 

Under the auspices of First Church, Benning- 
ton, Vt. 

Rev. Warren Morse, Minister. 


The Eclipse of a Soul. 
Diyoree between God and Man. 


FOUR CURRENT QUESTIONS 


Can a consistent Christian be successful in busi- 
ness? 

Did Jesus say anything which will help us solve 
the conditions which array capital and labor against 
each other? 

What is the most serious defect in the life and 
work of the average church of Christ? How can it 
be removed? 

What is the greatest peril that threatens the 
American people? How may it be averted? 

These questions were taken up in Sunday evening 
discourses, the pastor having invited letters and 
opinions with reference thereto. 

Rev. C. L. Klo.s. Webster Groves, Mo. 


IDEAL WOMANHOOD 
Portraits from the Bible Gallery 


A Woman Who Bore God’s Likeness and Lost it. 
The Queen of Christmas Day. 

A Nameless but Ideal Wife. 

Five Sisters Worth Knowing. 

A Woman Who Forgot. 

A Beautiful Orphan and what She Did. 

A Queen’s Revenge. 

Wo.an’s Love for Woman. 

A Woman Who Did Her Best. 

Rev. M, R. Fishburn. Washington, D. C. 


The least flower, witha brimming cup, may stand, 


And share its dewdrop with another near. 
—E. B. Browning. 


with 
Pearl- 

ine 
wash- 

ing. 

Less 
buying 

of 

clothes. 
Everything 
What does old 


lasts longer. 
style washing do to the clothes? 
Just listen to that grinding and 
crunching when they’re rubbed 


on the washboard. How can 
anything stand such rubbing? 
PEARLINE savesthat. Make 
sure that everything is washed 
with Pearline, simply to 699 


Save the wear 
and tear 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and ENMBALWNERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, | BRONZE. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Send for our Free Booklet. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Marconi Wireless 


(ALLUSTRATED) 

Being a complete review of the Wireless Telegraph 
System as established up to date. Contains 32 Half- 
Tone Engravings from Photographs. 56 Pages. 

Mailed Free on Application 
Address Department No. 15 


MUNROE @ MUNROE 


BROAD EXCHANGE BLDG., New York, N. Y. 
CANADA LIFE BLDG., Montreal, Canada 
GAFF BUILDING, Chicago, Illino 


Send for sample copy of the 


Weekly Marconigram 


Same address as above 


Yes, It’s an Actual Fact. 


300 Yo NOT INTEREST, 
BUT SECURITY. 


Two hundred per cent, sound, improved poultre 
anda Deposit of the Gold Coin, dollar for dol- 
lar, for the repayment of the debt. In our 27 years’ 
experience we have tested our Sinking Fund for 
the past eight years. It has proved to be the highest 
development of the real estate mortgage. Send for 
ay ae circulars and full information free. 
Highest references. 

PERKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANSAS: 


WANTED ACENTS 


Everywhere by 


Large Transportation Co. 


In every city, large or small, to place issue of stock for 
the purp se of increasing its present equipment. This 
move made necessary in order to handle enormous vol- 
ume new freight and passenger business. The stock of 
this company pays the largest regular dividends of any 
transportation shares in the United states. Exceptional 
offer made representative and responsible concerns or 
individuals everywhere to act as Fiscal Agents for the 
company. For complete informati n address at once: 
“B-LINE” 1602 Title & Trust Bidg., Chicago 


KEEPS 
the Blood Cool, 
the Brain Clear, 
the Liver Active 
Used by American 


Physicians for nearly 60 
years. 


50c. and $1. 
At Druggists or by maih, 


THE TARRANT CO., 
21 Jay St., New York. 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP CO 


BANGOR DIVISION 


Steamers leave Foster’s Wharf at 5 P. M. daily, 
except Sunday, for Rockland, Camden, Norgbport, 
Belfast, Searsport, Bucksport, Winterport and 
Bangor, connecting at Rockland for Stonington, 
So. W. Harbor, No. E, Harbor, Seal Harbor and 
Bar Harbor. 


PORTLAND DIVISION 


Steamers leave India Wharf at 7 P.M. daily, 
Sundays included, for Portland, connecting with 
rail and steamship lines for interior and coast 
points. J. 8S. CARDER, Agent. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


Steamers leaye Commercial Wharf at 9 A. M. 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays for Portland, 
Eastport, Lubec and St. John, and on Mondays 
and Thursdays at 12 noon for St. John direct, 
connecting for Maritime Provinces. 

U, E. LAECHLER, Gen’l Agent. 


KENNEBEC DIVISION 


Steamers leave Union Wharf daily, except Sunday, 
at 6 P.M. for Popham Beach, Bath, Richmond, 
Gardiner, Hallowell and Augusta. Connections are 
made at Bath with the Boothbay and Popham 
Divisions, both to and from Boothbay Harbor, 
Popham Beach and Intermediate landings. 

SUNDAY SERVICE 

Steamers leave Boston Sundays at 9 A. M., return- 
ing from Bath same day at 6 P. M. 

F. A. JONES, Agent. 

“All Freight via the steamers of this Company 
is insured against fire and marine risk.” 

A. H. HANSCOM, G. P. & T. A. 

CALYIN AUSTIN, V. P. & Gen’l Manager, 

Foster’s: Wharf, Boston, 


Historic Boston 


is doubtless the best 
guide to Boston and 
its suburbs ever is- 
sued. Has good 
maps and about 100 
illustrations. Old resi- 
| 7 = dents find things in it 
they are glad to know and visitors 
by studying it do more intelligent 
sight-seeing in a day than they 
could without it in a week. 


“HIST®RIC BESTEN' 


3] SIGHT-SEEING 


Paper, 25 cts., postpaid; cloth, 50 cts. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties under special escort will leave Boston July 31 
and August 14 for superb Summer tours through the 


Yellowstone National Park, 


UTAH, COLORADO, Etc., 


with the outward journey from Buffalo to Duluth 


Via the GREAT LAKES. 


Also on the same dates and August 28, parties will 
leave for the Park and return. 

California party via Yellowstone Park, August 12. 

Grand Tour Around the World, September 8. 


Short Summer Tours to the Leading Eastern Resorts on 
frequent dates. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
Send for descriptive book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington Street, opp. Old South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 

1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Phillips Brooks as His Friends 
Knew Him 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E. Winchester Donald, D. D., 
G, A, Gordon, D.D., Leighton Parks, D.D,, Rev. John Cotton 
Brooks, Rev. F. B. Allen, Rev. I, O. Rankin, W. N. MeVickar, 
D. D., F. G. Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D. D., W. R. 
Huntington, D.D., and many others, together with an of 
Bishop Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D. D. It 
has many choice portraits and illustrations, and is printed on 
coated paper and bound in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net 


The Pugrin Press 


EDUCATION NUMBER 


The Group below: in the center, George H. Martin; at his right, James H. Van Sickle (top), Aaron Gove; at his left, Albert G. Lane (top), 
Louis H, Jones; above the center, Albert G. Boyden; below the center, John H. Phillips, all prominent public school men 
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PER CENT. to 
Small Investors 


Our proposition appeals to those who do 
not wish to speculate; our dividends are 
earned. 

Please write for information concerning 
our new bonds in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000, paying 6 per cent. (cuar- 
anteed) and participating in profits at 
maturity. 

Statements of financial condition, record 
of earnings, testimonials from old depos- 
itors, photographie views and description 
of our properties will be mailed to you at 
the same time. 


Assets, $900,000. Capital Stock, 8125,000. 
Surplus, 8210,000. 


COLUMBIA INVESTMENT AND REAL 
ESTATE CO., 1131 Broadway, New York 


6 to 10% 


AND MORE, 


WITH ABSOLUTE SAFETY 


AS GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
MORE PROFITABLE THAN MORTGAGES 


I have two investment opportunities to rec- 
ommend to conservative investors. Both are 
ideal investments for Trust funds or as secur- 
ity to be held for early large advances in value, 
or for highly profitable life investments. The 
payment of principal or interest, or both, is 
assured by an old, strong, rich Connecticut 
Bank. Both propositions will bear closest in- 
vestigation. Full particulars to responsible 
parties. Address 


SAMUEL JAROS, 
27 William Street, New York 


% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 
on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans 
to actual settlers only. 21 years’ meee 

or 


) in business. Send formal applications, 

list of references and map showing location of lands. 

Over $400,000 invested. None but SAFE, PROMPT 

PAYING loans on my books. 

WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
309, 310, 311 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


For Sale, a large siz9, second-hand, two-manual 
Vocation, with fifteen — and full compass of pedals, 
buallt by Mason & Risch, Worcester, Mass, Address 
8. Everett Harwood, Bennington, Vt. 


Invalids or Convalescents can secure first-class 
board and care with private family ata large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, etc. 
Grand view ‘gy and romelike. Address A, W. 
Fuller, Box 4 , North Brookfield, Mass. 


Young Lady of Education and refinement has 
taught ne school several years. Wishing change 
would like position as governess, traveling companion, 
companion for invalid’ Would do copying, or act as 
+ secretary. Address E. L. M. A., 60x 178, Hadley, 

ass. 


A Gentleman now occupying a responsible official 


position in # large corporation, requiring close c: nfine- 
ment in office, desires to make a change which would 
necessitate belng out of doors a part or all of the time. 
Location not material. Highest references given. Cor- 


respondence solicited. Address W. A. F. 33, care The 
Congregationalist. 


Seashore Home for Kent, July 22—Sept.1. A 
10-room furnished house on the hin, Great Head, Win- 
throp Keach. Unsurpassed view of harbor and all ocean 
steamers; view out to sea; four lighthouses in sight; 
large yard; glaas-inclosed porch; open grate; hot water 
heating; electric lights; fine boating and bathing. Pho- 

s. Please furnish references. Address B., Room 

. ational House, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Por Sale in East Northfcid, Maas. A desirable 
home; 18 rooms, large reception hall, two large pantries, 
bathroom, hot and cold water, good range, eight min- 
Utes’ walk from seminary and auditorium, near hotel 


eburch and ce, high location, grand view, broad 

plaszas and lawns, shade trees, This rty will be 

a i a < price one offers an epnents opportunity 
fam . ul su: 

ices Gavt < tamer home or to 


Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. P 
Ww n, ‘Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Pure ing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d 8t., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Pon O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rey. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, astern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Gomgreeetional House; Chicago oftice. 
153 La Salle Street. onations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary ELmeritus; Charlies E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y._ Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
Pat. ©. A. Building, Sah Francisco, Cal., Field Secre: 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Soo1rtTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the minist: Twenty-seven ne ee 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8S. Tead, Correspond Secretary, 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Olfices 612, 613 ngregational House, os 
ten; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Nl. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SoolkTY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department. which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries atid other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative experses of t is ng ard 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi. 
ness Departmen’ All contributions from churches 


sp | books for Sunday schools and home reading, 


schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department. to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 


| ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Il. 


\ 


THE NATIONALCOUNOIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
— the management of the Trustees of the National 

ouncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission 
aries and their families, Chairman, Rey. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
Congrgneione Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel! B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
fleld Ave., Hartford, Ot. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding oe Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational seciety devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious weifare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributfons from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OleTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rey. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches ge beg od or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Seeretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Bullding. Apply for aid to 
K. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of ‘angelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; 0. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Co 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; M 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Osaaregaticnal House, Miss Lizzie D. White Treas. 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


m 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00; life membership £20.00. Presid Mrs, 
Walter fis 13 a 


rer, 
Mra. 4 
lew Avenue, Cambridge Olerk, Miss Fannie L. 


Vose, Highland Stréet, Milton, Mass. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRAOT SOO 
teal 


commodations for from $4 to $10 a week should 
appeal to many this year. Vermont offers them. 
Particulars may be found in Summer Homes among 
the Green Hills, a handsome 150-page book which 
is sent free for four-cent stamp Inclosed to T. H. 
Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central Vermont Railway, 
360 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE most direct route for tourists and travelers 


between Boston and Quebec Is via the Boston & ~ 


Maine Railroad, Sherbrooke, and Quebee Central 
Railway ; this is the only route running a through 
solid train consisting of Pullman ears, first-class 
coaches and baggage cars without change. During 
the summer season the Pullman ear runs through 
dai’y, includi.g Sundays. Full parti can be 
obtained at any of the B. & M. R. R. ticket offices, 


Whitcomb Co. 


SPECIAL G. A. R. TRAIN VIA OHICAGO & NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY.—Leaves Chicago 10.30 Pp. M., 
Aug. 11, for San Francisco, $50 for the round trip, 
Chicago to Los Angeles and San Francisco. Corre- 


Daily and personally conducted tourist car excur- 
sions. Write for itinerary, illustrated folder and 
full particulars to W. B. Knoiskern, Passenger 
Traffic Mgr., 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


Wairek Cross CONVENTION aT OLD ORCHARD, 
AUG, 17 To 24. REDUCED RatEs VIA Boston & 
MAINE RAILROAD.—The White Cross Convention 
will be held at Old Orchard, Me., Aug. 17 to 24, 
inclusive. A large convention is expected and a 
first-class program has been arranged. Round trip 
tickets at reduced rates, good going Aug. 17 to 24, 
inclusive, and returning Aug. 18 to 25, inclusive, 
will be on sale at this station and principal stations 
on the Boston & Maine Railroad. For list of sta- 
tions and rates see Boston & Maine posters or in- 
quice of agent. : 


Educational 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.;. 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co, 


te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools, 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. ' 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24,1903, 9A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information yto 
Prof. ©, A. BECKWITH, , Me. 


New YorK OITY, 83 East 55th Street. 


Bible Teachers Training School 


Incorporated by Regents of University of New York. 
Six departments. Two Your Graded Oourses. Speciad 
one year course. Address ‘ 

Dr. WILBERT W. WHITE, President. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


71st year opens Sept. 23. with 

advantages Mn the Uouege ani Congerratory of is 

Prof. E. I. Bosworth, Dean, , 
ILLINOIS, OH10CAGO, 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address : . 
Prof. H. M. SooTT, 620 Adams St., Chicago. 


: 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
California, 


Berkeley, 
Congregational. Fall term opens 
aug. 10 Andress 


J. K. MCLEAN, Pres, 


- 


CONNEKOTIOUT, HARTFORD, 
lege j 


ue 
ra ‘ 
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Educational — 
THEOLOGICAL 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903, 


For,catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
facilities, 


Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


A thorough training for the ministry, unsurpassed 
aniversity opportunities and environment. Term opens 
Sept. 24. For information, address , 

Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 
Drawer 4 Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


NEw YorRK, NEw YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Ave., New York City. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 234d, 
1903. The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for 
sadmission, in the President’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2.30 Pp. M. 

THE OPENING ADDRESS, by the President of the 
Faculty, will be delivered in Adams Chapel, Thursday, 
September 24th, at 4.30 P. mM. 

CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 


NEw York, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens September 16, 1903, 10 A.M. 
$p.M. Inauguration of Rey. Harry Lathrop Reed, As- 
-sistant Professor of Greek, and Address by Prof Charles 
¥. Kent of Yale University. The seminary aims at all- 
eround training for the Christian ministry. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all denominations. For information 
sand catalogue apply to 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AUBURN, N.Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. ; 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


For Young Women. Established 1803. 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A. M:, Prin. College neperatory 
and general courses. Two years’ course for High school 

uates. 25 acres. Golf links, tennis courts, etc, Cata- 

ogue, address Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 
courses for college graduates and teachers of expe- 
rience. Entrance examinations Sept. 8-9. 

For circulars address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 
Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. Col dns, and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by permission to Rev. Howard A. 
Bri an. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
EORGE F. JEwsErt, A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 


A School for Boys. 


The many considerations of a boy’s 
life at school form the text of a pam- 
ete a NG been written abvut ROCK 


ALL. Though it ma; 
influence a selection in favor o 
school, it will 
who are impressed with the equipment 
and methods that are essential for a 
thoroughly modern Pre aratory school. 
This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with 
numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 


DR. C. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Howard 


Seminary 
FOR GIRLS 
and a 
YOUNG LADIES 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Historically located in old Plymouth 
colony, 25 miles from Boston, enjoy- 
ing the educational advantages of the 
City, but enough removed to escape 
its noise and distractions. Academic, 
College Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Separate buildings for school 
and residence. Each pupil under in- 
dividual care. Excellent Library. 
Laboratory. Art and Music Studios. 
Gymnasium. Large endowments 
admit of low terms. $350 to $400. 
For illustrated catalogue, address 


Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON 
Principal 
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For Girls Woodland Ave... WORCESTER, 
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with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, fleld-hockey 
olf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful an 

autiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
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MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell 
means not only a high intellectual develop- 
ment under most favorable conditions, 
but includes a unique and practical training 
in the application of the various branches 
ef Domestic Science. 

Briefly, the school aim is to cultivate the 
intellect, develop a sound body and to fil 
the student for the womanly duties of lfe. 

Experiment Hall isa building specially 
fitted for the practice of Household Econo- 
mics. Here the student, by the actual per- 
formance of household duties, exercises her 
theoretical knowledge gained in the class- 
room and gleaned from the various free 
lectures by prominent experts* in the 
several branches, 

Adjacent Boston-(1o miles distant) lends 
its advantages in Music and Art, and 
Masters from the city, prominent in their 
professions, preside over these courses. 

The beauty of the suburban location, the 
interest of the historic surroundings invite 
many pleasurable excursions. Health con- 
ditions are ideal. Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool with trained physical instructors. 
For catalogue of full information address 

c. Cc. BRAGDON, Principal. Auburnda ale. Mass 
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Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
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Event and Comment 


According to a cus- 
tom now observed 
for many years, we are devoting one of 
our August issues in the main to the sub- 
jeet of education. As the years go by, the 
great educational movement sweeps on 
through its various channels with increas- 
ing force and fertilizes every tract of 
human life that it touches. We desire, 
not only in this special number, but week 
by week, to supply our readers with in- 
formation touching the different phases 
of the educational advance, particularly 
as it relates itself to the kingdom of God. 
In this number we have brought together 
considerable current news in paragraphic 
form, which is supplemented by editorial 
comment andinterpretation Thecharm- 
ing and graphic description of the leading 
English public schools will serve to show 
how similar and yet how different is the 
method of educating young men in that 
country, from that which obtains here. 
Nothing could be more straight to the 
point than Dr. van Dyke’s friendly let- 
ter to the young person just beginning 
another year of school life. Put it into 
the hands of your son and daughter as 
they set their faces toward college halls. 
Miss Heloise E. Hersey, one of the most 
suceessful and most inspiring teachers of 
young women, discusses the always timely 
subject of How to Selecta School. Other 
distinctive features will gain the atten- 
tion they deserve. 


Our Education Number 


Perhaps the quality 
which differentiates 
this educational number from most which 
have preceded it is the emphasis laid upon 
public school work, and workers. We 


The Special Feature 


have grouped upon the cover seven men 


whose long and fruitful service in the 
field of the profession entitles them to 
this recognition, but they are only repre- 
sentative of many others whom it would 
be equally fitting to honor. Dr. Win- 
ship’s article points out how men of this 
type are coming to the front all over the 
country and dignifying the work of the 
public school teacher and superintendent 
in the eyes of everyone. The more we 
observe of the faithful, quiet, persistent 
endeavors of the thousands of teachers in 
our day schools, the more value we place 
upon their efforts. They are true allies 
of the church and as a representative of 
the denomination which has always hon. 
ored educators, and which includes in its 
ranks many of the teachers in our public 
schools, we are glad to call attention 
to the debt of gratitude due them. Else- 
where we refer in greater detail to the 
speeial service of each of these seven men. 


We are glad to chron- 
icle thus early definite 
arrangements for suitable observances of 
the Jonathan Edwards bicentennial, Mon- 
day, Oct. 5, That date, the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of this 
famous theologian, ought to be widely 
commemorated, not only in this section 
of the country, but wherever in the land 
his name is held in reverence. It is espe- 
cially fitting that churches of the Congre- 
gational order should make the day nota- 
ble. Among commemorative gatherings 
of which we have learned thus far, are 
several at points especially associated 
with the great theologian. At Pittsfield, 
for example, Pres. Henry Hopkins will 
preside over the afternoon gathering in 


An Edwards Number 


the First Church, and the principal 


speaker will be Rey. John DeWitt, D. D., 
of Princeton University, and on the even- 
ing of the same day it is expected that 
Justice David Brewer will speak before 
the Berkshire County Club. Hartford’s 
observance will be enriched by an address 
by President King of Oberlin. Prof. Wil- 
liston Walker, D.D., will be the speaker 
at New Haven. At South Windsor, the 
birthplace of Edwards, the address will 
be given by Rey. A. E. Dunning, while at 
Andover, the special speaker will be Prof. 
E. C. Smythe. We hope that besides 
these notable observances of the day, 
there will bein many of the local churches 
on the previous Sunday some reference 
to the anniversary, as well as some effort 
to recreate the personality of President 
Edwards before the eyes of a generation 
that either is totally ignorant of him or 
largely misunderstands him. In this con- 
nection we may say that The Congrega- 
tionalist of Oct. 3 to a large extent will 
be an Edwards number. 


fe ee Frederick W. Robertson died 

cits fifty years ago from the day 
Praittal “when this paper is dated. 
Though he died at the age of thirty-seven 
and published only one sermon during 
his lifetime, it is doubtful if any man of 
the last century has had greater infia- 
ence than he over modern preaching. 
The ministers are few who have not 
studied his sermons, and of those who 
have, still fewer have failed to find them 
spiritually suggestive. If a census could 
be taken of ministers who have preached 
Robertson’s sermons in substance, the 
number would be found surprisingly 
large. He died before Darwin’s first 
book was ‘published, yet his theology 
harmonizes with the modern Christian 
teaching which accepts evolution as a 
working hypothesis. He preached in an 


age which was tenacious of creeds, yet 
he insisted on making them subordinate 
to life, and when he interpreted them he 
showed that so far as they had value 
the spirit in them would live after their 
forms decayed. Men charged him with 
irreverence and with skepticism because 


he laid bare the foundations of faith to 


test them in order that he might plant 
his own and others’ feet on the rock of 
truth. No manof his time of whom we 
have Known lived a life of more whole- 
souled devotion to his Saviour and Lord. 


-The current British Monthly has excel- 


lent portraits and character sketches of 
Robertson. 

The coming celebration of 
the bicentenary of Jonathan 
Edwards’s birth brings into 
view a comparison between him and 
Frederick W. Robertson which must 
have been suggested to many who have 
studied the writings of both. Their 
points of contrast are as striking as those 
of likeness. The same lofty idealism 
appears in both faces as one looks on 
their portraits. Both sought to find God 
and illustrated the beatitude that the 
pure in heart shall see God. Both were 
determinists, yet were mighty in per- 
suading men to act as though they were 
free. But Edwards saw men through 
God and saw them vaguely. His interest 
in them was arrested by his rapt visions 
of God. Robertson saw God through 
men and his service to men was the 
greater. He proclaimed the dignity of 
manhood, defended the rights of labor, 
sought to elevate the working classes, 
preached unflinchingly the responsibili- 
ties of wealth. He was morbidly sensi- 
tive to the criticisms of his opponents, 
but while Edwards was an ascetic and 
had few friends, Robertson believed that 
all human life should be consecrated to 
God, and that it should not be repressed 
at any point; and he never knew how 
many loved him or how warmly. Yet 
for much of what he did for men, the 
world is indebted to Edwards, whose 
works Robertson studied with such deyo- 
tion that he said Edwards had ‘‘ passed 
like the iron atoms of the blood into my 
mental constitution.” 


Robertson 
and Edwards 


Mr, Willard S. Allen was a 
A Dishonored prominent citizen of East 
Reputation ‘Boston. For sixteen years 
he did conspicuous service as a mem- 
ber of the school committee. He is a 
graduate of the Boston Latin School and 
of Wesleyan University, and a veteran 
of the Civil War. He has lived in Boston 
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nearly all his life since early boyhood and 
is now past sixty years of age. He had 
won for bimself an exceptionally valuable 
reputation. Identified in various ways 
with the educational, social and civic 
affairs of the city, he was also a trusted 
and influential officer of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. For twenty-five years 
he has been connected with the Preachers’ 
Aid Society of the New England Metho- 
dist Conference, and since 1891 its treas- 
urer. Its funds had nearly doubled while 
in his charge. He left Boston Aug. 1, 
and the next day mailed from Montreal a 
letter to his pastor confessing that he had 
embezzled the money of the society, and 
asking that the information be conveyed 
to his wife and children. The securities 
which have disappeared from the box in 
the safe deposit vaults amount in value 
to about $75,000. It is supposed that Mr. 
Allen used this money in speculation, and 
that the crisis was hastened by the recent 
slump in the stock market. Heis now a 
fugitive from justice, and many aged 
ministers, widows and invalids have been 
robbed of their meager support, a portion 
of which they were expecting to receive 
this week. 


= aH Cases have been too nu- 
hated Sam merous in which men 

doing business for mis- 
sionary and charitable purposes have 
chosen to dispense with the safeguards 
usually required of those who hold trust 
funds, and have been allowed to do so. 
As Mr. Allen served as treasurer with- 
out pay he furnished no bond. He held 
securities of the society which he had 
power to dispose of without the indorse- 
ment or knowledge of any other person, 
because he was willing to take all the 
care and responsibility, and this was per- 
mitted because his integrity was above 
suspicion. When last spring the direc- 
tors voted that he should give a bond as 
treasurer and that the unregistered bonds 
owned by the society should be imme- 
diately registered, Mr. Allen promised to 
attend to these matters, and his promise 
was accepted. But the temptation to 
use, temporarily for himself, the money 
left thus unguarded in his hands when 
it seemed so easy in a rising stock market 
to make more money was too great for 
him. The funds disappeared in the dis- 
aster which ruined his character, brought 
misery to his family and friends and 
much injury to his denomination and to 
the whole church. 


We have no disposition to 
fn Obvious criticise the officers of the 

Preachers’ Aid Society or the 
contributors to its lost funds. Our own 
denomination has suffered in a similar 
way. A number of years ago it was dis- 
covered that the treasurer of a Massachu- 
setts Congregational Benevolent Society 
had speculated with its funds and that 
they had mostly disappeared. He had 
adroitly concealed his transactions and, 
being a trusted officer of a church whose 
contributions were among the largest, 
had been left without the safeguards 
which would have kept him from tempta- 
tion. He did not attempt to run away, 
.but each of two trials resulted in dis- 
‘agreement of the jury. The prosecution 
was unable to convince twelve chosen 
men that the defaulter alone was guilty. 
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We believe, however, that those who now 
have charge of the benevolent funds of 
our societies are surrounded by the same 
safeguards as are the treasurers of banks 
and other corporations ; and that if these 
were not required, the officials would 
demand them both for their own protec- 
tion and for the welfare of those to whom 
these trusts are committed. 


a ‘nade The death of Mr. Wil- 

despa liam E. Dodge of New 
ot aires i pry on York city at Bar Har- 
bor, Me., after a long illness, takes from 
the ranks of Christian laymen of this 
country a conspicuous and typical man. 
From his eminent father, William Earle 
Dodge, he inherited not only wealth, 
which he added to by his skill as a great 
promoter of the mining and metal indus- 
tries of the country, but also the habit 
of doing good with his wealth, of serving 
patiently and laboriously on the execu- 
tive boards of innumerable religious and 


HON. WILLIAM E, DODGE 


philanthropic societies. The Evangelical 
Alliance, the International Y. M. C. A., 
the foreign missionary boards of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational denom- 
inations, a host of municipal, religious 
and philanthropic agencies and many of 
the leading scientific societies of New 
York city—each knew him as a generous 
donor and deeply interested friend. He 
also was a lover and promoter of peace 
and concord among the nations, and was 
always prominent in efforts made to has- 
ten the era of international arbitration. 


Dio Wovckes Harris, In 
the New York IJnde- 
pendent, says in sub- 
stance what he said at the recent meet- 
ing of the Educational Association in 
Boston, which provoked emphatic dissent. 
He regards religious and secular instruc- 
tion as mutually exclusive. He says that 
“the analytic understanding is necessa- 
rily hostile and skeptical in its attitude 
toward religious truth.” ‘ Even the atti- 
tude of mind cultivated in secular in- 
struction is unfitted for the approach to 
religious truth.” On these grounds Dr, 
Harris insists on the complete divorce 
of religious instruction from the public 
schools. If his contention is admitted, 
it has no place either in private schools, 
colleges, or any institutions for the mental 
discipline and development of students. 
“The principle of religious fstruction,” 
he says, “is authority; that of secular 
instruction is demonstration and verifi- 
cation. It is obvious that these two 


Secular versus 
Religious Education 


y a 
See. 
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principles should not be brought into 
the sdme school, but separated as widely 
as possible.” Is itobyious? Are not the 
so called religious instruction and the 
so called secular teaching each coming to 
see that the only authority is that capable _ 
of recurring demonstration and verifi- 
cation ? Commissioner Harris argues that 

religious truth is revealed in allegoric and 

symbolic form, and is apprehended not 

merely by the intellect but by the imagi- 

nation and the heart, and if it be true, 

what of it unless the allegory and the 

symbol, the imagination and the heart 

give a certitude which amounts to dem- 

onstration and verification? Religious 

authority must rest in an incarnation . 
such as was seen in Jesus, or it must rest 

in the present experience of men, his dis- 
ciples of today. 


- 
i- 


A lynching in the State 
of Washington, another at- 
tempt in Delaware, Goy- 
ernor Yates’s—of Illinois—seyere denun- 
ciation of lynching and the mob spirit in 
a letter of inquiry to Illinois sheriffs and 
President Roosevyelt’s letter to Governor 
Durbin of Indiana commending him for 
his resolute action, and setting forth the 
evils of the present drift toward anarchy 
—these have all contributed to keep 
attention still centered on the clamant 
evil of the hour. Governors like Durbin 
of Indiana and sheriffs like Whitlock of 
Dansville, Il1l.—these are the sort of men 
in their respective positions whom the 
country can rely upon to do their whole 
duty. But what of the juries before 
whom criminals guilty of mobbing jails 
and burning or hanging men are brought ? 
Can they be trusted to bring in verdicts of 
“guilty”? Juries of the vicinage as yet 
have not shown any chronic disposition 
to put justice above injustice, the majesty 
of the law above their own personal pas- 
sions, opinions or fears, And if juries 
convict will judges sentence sternly and 
sheriffs execute speedily? It is because 
there is this distrust of the machinery of 
the law, because men are weary of the 
delays and cowardice of jurymen, prose- 
cutors and judges, that they so often 
take the execution of law into their own 
hands. President Roosevelt recognizes 
this, and in his letter to Governor Durbin 
emphasizes the responsibility of the judi- 
ciary and jurymen in the premises, 


Official Rebuke 
of Lawlessness 


The following letter ex- 
plains itself. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 8, 1903. 

The retirement from active service by the 
President, Aug. 8, 1903, of Lieutenant-Gean- 
eral Nelson A. Miles, United States Army, 
by operation of law, under the provision of 
the act of Congress approved June 30, 1882, 
is announced. Lieutenaut-General Miles will 
proceed to bis home. The travel enjoined is 
necessary for the public service, 

By order of sean of War, 


Army Reforms 


Adjutant General, 
Major General United States Army, 

Its curtness is explained by General 
Miles’s friends as due to hostility against 
him felt by President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of War Root. They argue that a 
man with so distinguished a aoe 
should not be so summarily retired. The 

Administration holds that a departmental 
ruling made after President Cleveland’s 
overdrawn eulogy of General Schofield 
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when, he retired made necessary the 
brevity and formality of the letter. It 
has been most unfortunate that for the 
last decade the relations between Gen- 
eral Miles and his superiors and subor- 
dinates in the army have not been pleas- 
anter. Had he had less political ambition 
his military career in its later stages 
would have been more glorious. His suc- 
cessor as lieutenant-general of the army 
is Gen. 8. B. M. Young, but he holds the 
office only a week ; and then the new law 
providing a general staff for the army 
becomes operative, and for the first time 
in our recent history there will be defi- 
nite co-ordination between the President, 
the Secretary of War and the highest 
professional talent of the army. The 
creation of a staff of experts who will 
serve authoritatively as do similar se- 
lected groups in European armies makes 
it possible at last to say that our army 
is a closely articulated machine from 
bottom to top and in the hands of trained 
soldiers. For this important and far- 
reaching reform credit is due to Secre- 
tary of War Root, who has been fortu- 
nate, of course, in the loyal support of 
the President. 


The present extraordi- 
nary high price of cot- 
ton is causing a shut 
down of mills in Lancashire, Eng., in 
France and pretty generally throughout 
New England. Due in part to natural 
causes and in part to speculation by an 
American syndicate which practically 
controls the visible supply of this raw 
material, there of necessity has been re- 
newed debate here and abroad as to the 
ethics of the matter, and as to the duty 
of society to interfere. While cotton 
perhaps cannot strictly be called a neces- 
sity in the sense that wheat is, it is never- 
theless a basal factor in the domestic life 
and industrial wealth of more than one 
people. Insofaras thereis monopoly and 
extortion in connection with its manipu- 
lation by speculators, that evil is felt by 
a vast and diversified multitude of men, 
women and children. One sure effect of 
the refusal of the mills to purchase at 
present prices will be to cause a break in 
prices ere long ; and another effect of the 
tie-up will be to stimulate to greater ac- 
tivity the efforts of the German and 
British colonial administrators to de- 
velop in their African possessions a 
source of supply of the raw cotton which 
American growers and speculators can- 
not control. 


Speculation in 
Necessities of Life 


Maj. E. C. Carter, 
United States Army, 
Bishop Brent of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and a Dr. 
Albert have been appointed by Governor 
Taft to visit countries where opium is 
used and ascertain methods of regulation 
and control. Orders from Washington 
calling for a halt-in passing the bill 
drafted by the Civil Commission which 
planned to create a monopoly in the sale 
of this drug in the islands have led to 
this new step. The forces which brought 
about the veto from Washington are 
those elements of our population which 
do not believe in regulation of any kind, 
so why, it may be argued, take the time 
of men, eminent or otherwise, to investi- 
gate what may be done in Formosa or 


The Philippine 
Opium Commission 


Java? Prohibition of the traffic is what 
the Evangelical Union of the Philippines 
stands for, and it also is what the strong 
Protestant bodies of this country will 
insist upon. 

President Diaz, with his 
undisputed official and 
personal power, surpassing that of many 
an European or Asiastic autocrat, is sup- 
pressing gambling and drunkenness in 
Mexico with a stern hand. Fashionable 
clubs and rural country fairs alike have 
had to give up the pernicious customs 
which the great statesman has been 
aroused to combat chiefly, apparently, 
because of the evil wrought among youth 
whom he desires for the army and as 
toilers in the industries which European 
and American capital are establishing on 
a large scale in Mexico. The absence of 
political parties in Mexico makes it im- 
possible for the vigorously suppressed 
enemies of society to use political “pull” 
as a means of thwarting executive will. 


Reforms in Mexico 


Reports from Hawaii and 
its legislature indicate that 
the natives now in control are making 
precisely the same record that the recon- 
struction legislatures in the South did 
when Negroes and carpetbaggers were 
in control there. Venality is rampant, 
appropriations for personal enrichment 
multiply; and the law requiring the 
deposit with the Secretary of State of all 
papers, documents and vouchers relative 
to the legislative sitting is defied. A 
Federal grand jury probably will inves- 
tigate. It was a sad day for Hawaii 
when Congress overruled the advice of 
a commission sent out especially to re- 
port on the form of government for the 
territory, and decided contrary to expert 
advice to give suffrage on terms which 
at once put ignorance and undeveloped 
moral sense in the saddle. 


Hawaii’s Plight 


Latest letters from mission- 
aries of the American Board 
in Eastern Turkey indicate 
clearly that the public press dispatches 
of the past week have not exaggerated 
the critical situation that is developing 
not only in the Balkans but also in the 
vilayets where Armenians are most nu- 
merous. Turkey has her hands full of 
trouble and is bestirring herself to sup- 
press revolt that becomes more formida- 
ble as the weeks pass by. Russian influ- 
ence is keeping the Bulgarian king and 
ministry from formal alliance with the 
Macedonians and their Bulgarian allies, 
but it cannot keep Bulgarians as individ- 
uals from joining in the effort to bring on 
a conflict with Turkey which will involve 
the Powers perchance, and open up the 
Eastern question—an outcome Russia 
does not care for now, especially since 
the Manchurian situation is so ticklish 
and the industrial war in southern Rus- 
sia so acute. It is difficult to predict 
what may happen, so sensational have 
been the happenings of the past week 
and so fierce are the breathings of the 
revolutionary party in Macedonia. Dy- 
namite is a normal weapon of the rebels. 
A Russian consul has been killed. The 
regular Turkish soldiery and the Macedo- 
nians and Bulgarians are in daily battle 
on @ small scale. Railway traffic in 
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Macedonia is suspended, and the Turkish 
reserves are being called out. Lastly, 
both the reyolutionists led by Boris 
Sarafoff and the Bulgarian Ministry 
announce that they will soon appeal to 
the Powers—the one for moral sympathy, 
the other for such political action as will 
strengthen the hands of the Ministry in 
avoiding open war with Turkey. 


‘The innate depravity of 

the she-wolf of China, 
the Empress Dowager, is displaying itself 
anew. Despair reigns in the..ranks.of 
reformers, native or foreign, whether in 
China or wherever progressive Chinese 
live. In Shanghainothing but the refusal 
of the British local representative, obe- 
dient to orders from Downing Street, 
stands between the journalists of the 
reform party under arrest and death; 
and so long as he is constant they are 
safe. It is with mortification that Amer- 
icans read that the American minister in 
Peking is advising an attitude which pre- 
vents our representative in Shanghai 
from joining with the British consul. In 
Peking some of the reform party are un- 
der arrest, others are in hiding, and one 
is dead, killed by order of the Empress 
Dowager, his killing being unspeakably 
cruel in its mode. The large association 
of 3,000 progressive Chinese in this coun- 
try who are in sympathy with the em- 
peror of China and with the reform party 
in Peking have petitioned Secretary Hay 
to instruct Ambassador Conger to join 
with Great Britain. 


Martyrs to Reform 


Have We Enough Ministers 


There is a minister officially approved 
as qualified for his work, for every, Chris- 
tian church in this country which can give 
him a reasonable salary. We are sufli- 
ciently acquainted with statistics of 
other denominations to say this with 
confidence. We present a demonstration 
of its truth, as applied to our own denomi- 
nation, in an article by Professor Ryder 
on another page. 

By arranging combinations of small 
churches in the same locality, which are 
doing the same kind of work, with the 
same beliefs and motives—combinations 
which would not weaken but would 
strengthen the. Christian forces—the 
number.of ministers required would be 
considerably diminished, The present 
trend toward organic union of denomina- 
tions alike in faith and polity indicates 
that such combinations may be made ex- 
tensively during the natural term of sery- 
ice of young men now preparing for the 
ministry. 

These conditions and prospects do not 
mean that fewer laborers are called for 
in the Lord’s vineyard, or that opportuni- 
ties for their serviceare decreasing. The 
ranks of the millions outside of the direct 
influence of all Christian ministers and 
churches are constantly gaining new re- 
cruits. Few towns can be found in which 
there are not enough of the unchurched 
to form an eflicient self-supporting 
church. Many of them are unsatisfied 
with the way they are living. They are 
not bent on doing evil. They are not 
averse to being united with others for 
service. The harvest truly is plenteous, 
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but the laborers are few. Many are 
called to bring these millions of our 
countrymen, and those coming from other 
lands to be our countrymen, into commu- 
nities for worship of God and work for 
him. 

What these figures do mean is that 
there are considerably more than enough 
ministers for the churches that can sup- 
port them. This is the undeniable fact 
to which our Year Book testifies, the fact 
which meets all sentimental appeals for 
more men to enter the ministry. If men 
respond, they will come in to crowd out 
qualified and experienced ministers from 
their pastorates. Professor Ryder shows 
that more than twelve hundred men or- 
dained within the last thirty years are 
not in professional service, while he is 
convinced that four hundred could fill 
every vacancy for which a minister could 
be supported. Nor can the plea be made 
that men equipped with the newest learn- 
ing are needed; for four hundred and 
thirty ministers ordained within the last 
ten years are without pastorates. 

It appears that more than four of every 
ten Congregational ministers never stud- 
ied in our own theological schools, and 
that a much larger proportion of the 
younger men without pastorates are of 
this class. We are not educating ade- 
quately for their professional service 
many of the ministers employed and 
needed in our churches. 

We are falling still farther short of 
giving general education to the young 
men proposing to enter our theological 
schools. According to Professor Ryder 
only thirty per cent. of those young men 
without pastorates who studied in our 
seminaries were college graduates. We 
have obtained statistics from thirty col- 
leges which affiliate with our denomina- 
tion, as to their graduates of this year and 
of the last five years looking forward to 
the ministry. Their statistics are given 
on another page. They report fifty-nine 
candidates this year and two hundred and 
eighty-nine for the last five years. Eleven 
of the thirty-one say that there has been 
a decline in the number entering the min- 
istry as compared with ten or more years 
ago, sixteen say there is no decline and 
three have not sufficient data to make 
comparison. 

It is rather surprising to find many of 
our Western colleges doing practically 
nothing toward recruiting our ministry. 
Pacific in Oregon, Doane in Nebraska, 
Fargo in North Dakota and Tabor in lowa 
and Atlanta in Georgia have each fur- 
nished one candidate during the last five 
years. Drury, Missouri, has furnished 
two and Washburn, Kansas, four. Ten 
colleges contribute only one candidate 
each this year, aod six give none. The 
result of the year’s work of sixteen col- 
leges is surprisingly small, so far as they 
affect our ministry. While some other 
Western colleges are more fruitful in min- 
isters—Carleton, Minnesota, giving fif- 
teen, Redfield, South Dakota, eleven and 
Colorado ten during five years—it is evi- 
dent that recruiting the ministry is not 
their prominent work. Even the older 
colleges of the Middle West are not 
boasting of this kind of service. Ober- 
lin has sent out twenty-three men for the 
ministry, and ‘Olivet fifteen during the 
last five years, while Illinois College is 
practically out of the account. 


It does not appear that our Eastern col- 
leges are producing as many ministers in 
proportion as those affiliated with other 
denominations. In Maine, for example, 
Bowdoin has sent out six and Bates 
(Baptist) twenty during the last five 
years. In Connecticut, Yale has given 
forty, Trinity (Episcopal) (with small en- 
rollment) thirty, and Wesleyan (Methe- 
dist) twenty-five. Amherst, however, 
with a record of thirty-eight and Dart- 
mouth of twenty-five, show no decline in 
candidates. 

Our colleges, however, are not to be 
blamed for failure to induce their stu- 
dents to enter a profession for which 
there is no urgent demand for men of 
average ability unless they are willing 
to take comparatively obscure and finan- 
cially unremunerative fields. The fact 
must not be overlooked that the ministry 
in these days represents much less than 
in former times the full product of edu- 
cational institutions for official Christian 
work. The number of secretaries and 
other salaried officers of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and of leaders 
in other kindred agencies more recently 
created has of late been rapidly increas- 
ing. 

Professor Ryder draws from his study 
of the Year Book several important con- 
clusions. We add to them one more 
which seems to us hoth important and 
encouraging. It is this, that greater at- 
tention ought to be and is being turned 
to the training for Christian service of 
men and women in our higher educa- 
tional institutions who are looking for- 
ward to other callings than the ministry. 
No place is more to be desired by a loyal 
servant of Christ than that in which he 
may win to his master those who are pre- 
paring to be leaders in the world’s affairs. 
The number of ministers not ordained 
yet ministering faithfully in the name of 
Christ is growing larger, and the work 
they do is incregsingly effective. They 
have great responsibilities for perme- 
ating schools and colleges with the Chris- 
tian spirit. 


The Secret of Mr, Campbell’s 
Influence 


While the impression of Rey. R.. J. 
Cam pbell’s personality is still fresh among 
us, advantage may be taken of it to call 
attention to that blend of qualities that 
gives him pre-eminent fitness for the work 
of a religious guide and leader in these 
perplexing, exacting modern days. Dur- 
ing his seven weeks’ stay in this country 
many have been studying him to discover, 
if possible, the secret of his remarkable 
popularity and influence, Some who have 
heard him, when jaded by railway jour- 
neyings, have found it difficult te account 
for his success. Indeed, upon a consider- 
able number of those who have heard 
him preach but once or twice the effect 
produced has been distinctly subordinate 
to the impression made by a singularly 
engaging and inspiring personality. Not 
that he has not frequently displayed pul- 
pit gifts which entitle him to rank among 
the foremost preachers of the younger 
generation, but, more than is usual under 
such circumstances, the man behind the 
message has been the center of attrac- 
tion and the fountain of in@uence. 


Ss yea 


Without attempting to . him 


with thoroughness, it may be said first 
of all that one of the elements which go 
to make up Mr. Campbell’s strength — 
is his intellectual virility. Instinctively 
one admires his mental alertness and 


hospitality and puts confidence in the . 


main results of his clean-cut thinking. 
To hail him as the apostle of the new 
thought in religion does not tell the 
whole story. Sympathetic he unques- 
tionably is with the modern methods in 
theology, and doubtless his scheme of 
thought, as a whole, is considerably less 
rigid and traditional than that of his dis- 
tinguished predecessor in the pulpit 
of the City Temple, Dr. Joseph Par- 
ker. He welcomes the new book, the 
new interpretation, that brings the new 
light, provided it really be light. But 
more important than any definite conelu- 
sions which he has reached or may reaeh, 
is the fact that he stands in the most 
conspicuous preaching station in Chris- 
tendom today for the rights of the human 
mind, for a phrasing of the Christian 
message that makes it respected and ad- 
missible im scholarly circles the world 
over, for a faith forever yoked with 
reason. 

Again, Mr. Campbell is, in the best 
sense of the word, a man of this world. 
He looks upon the different processes and 
areas of human activity as an essential 
part of the divine movement in the life 
of men. More than that, he takes keen 
delight in mingling with men of affairs, 
with representatives of so called secular 
vocations. That is why he is so much at 
home in the London clubs and in the midst 
of New York journalists. This human 
world, this present age with its fascinat- 
ing, bewildering array of interest, with 
its rich and ever enlarging resources, in- 
terests him. He wants to be known and 
he is known as a man who tries to keep 
close to the beating, struggling, aspiring, 
achieving life of his fellowmen. 

And this virility of intellect and breadth 
of human sympathy are undergirded with 
and suffused by his religion. This is the 
dominant and the penetrating note of his 
character. ‘‘A holy man’ was the ver- 
dict quietly pronounced upon him ly a 
Harvard professor privileged to take 
luncheon with him. He meant not the 
holiness of the monastery, not the holi- 
ness of the glorified, but the holiness of 
a modern saint of the true New Testa- 
ment pattern, of a man whose will is 
attuned to that of his God and whose 
one ambition is to serye the crucified 
Christ. 

Intellectual power, adaptability to the 
modern world, spiritual depth and inten- 
sity—these three traits are combined in 
Reginald Campbell to a remarkable de- 
gree, and unified in such a way as to pro- 
duce the single impression of a beautiful 
Christ-ruled character. More than any 
other British visitor to these shores since 
Henry Drummond has Mr. Campbell em- 
bodied in his person the loveliness, the 
grace and the dignity of the Christian 
character, And for this especially we 
thank him with our whole hearts, 

For ourselves let not the lesson be lost. 
We are not to set Mr. Campbell on a 
pedestal and slavishly imitate his virtues, — 
We are to strive to establish in ourselves 
and in other men some of the things for 
which he conspicuously stands. We must 
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get and keep a religion that satisfies the 
intellect. We must save the world, not 
by holding aloof from it, but by imparting 
to it the salt and savor of the gospel 
working in us. Above all we must strive 
to live in the Spirit and to walk by the 
Spirit. What are all our intellectual at 
tainments, of what avail is a great human 
sympathy, unless we have an overwhelm- 
ing sense of God, an unmeasured appreci- 
ation of Christ and a constant comrade- 
ship with the Holy Ghost? 


The New Pope 


The correspondent of the London Times 
im Rome is convinced after close and 
thorough investigation of the inner pro- 
ceedings of the recent Conclave that the 
eardinals acted and spoke ‘‘in accordance 
with their high office, their grave respon- 
sibilities and the dictates of a most re- 
ligious conscience.” In the light of 
what the world is finding out about 
the personal character and prelat- 
ical record of Pius X., this seems to 
be a sound conclusion by a journal- 
ist under no obligation to make 
black seem white—quite the other- 
wise. Every word spoken, every 
act thus far performed revealing 
the essential qualities of the man 
have conspired to create respect 
for the humanist who loves music, 
who regrets he will never see the 
sea again, who is loyal to his friend 
and protégé—the composer Perosi— 
who in unmistakable ways has re- 
vealed his dislike for the formalities 
and conyentionalities of the Vati- 
¢an, and who, prior to his election, 
demonstrated that he was an Italian 
patriot and respecter of the. State 
as well as a loyal adherent of the 
Ghurch and a subordinate—albeit 
eandid—of the pontiff then on the 
throne. 

One’s heart goes out to the man 
who already has had to sigh with 
piercipg pathos: ‘‘Heigh-ho! how 
shall I get on without my long 
eountry tramps? HowI shall miss 
them and my sea!” One recalls in- 
evitably the fretting and chafing of 
Phillips Brooks under the millinery and 
pomp of his relatively simpler ritualistic 
fold, as he reads of Pius X. saying, ‘I 
shall never voluntarily get into that 
box,” as the servitors come with the 
sedia gestatoria to carry him—a stalwart, 
able-bodied man—about the Vatican, or 
as he said to the guard on duty that he 
wished they would not salute him, save, 
as he supposes they still must, in public. 

All these exquisite little touches of 
reality in the man are both sensibly and 
insensibly leading the inquisitive, yearn- 
ing, non-Catholic public to hope that 
eyen as Cardinal Sarto predicted, so 
Pius X, may do: “‘I (if I be elected) shall 
have white robes instead of red. That 
will be the only change. I shall remain 
the same Sarto as ever.” If so, if the 
person transcends the oflice, if he can 
resist the influences of the Curia, if he 
will defeat what has been called ‘the 
terrible drill of the Italian barrack-yard,”’ 
why then a new day has dawned for 
Roman Catholicism, and for the world. 

If he be a liberal pontiff eager for rap- 
proachement with twentieth century as 
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his predecessor was with nineteenth 
century democracy, then we are confi- 
dent Pius X, will have the support of the 
American, English, German and French 
Catholics. He will find in Victor Emman- 
uel of Italy, Edward VII. of Great Brit- 
ain, President Loubet of France, Em- 
peror William of Germany and President 
Roosevelt of this country, heads of na- 
tions who are willing to recognize all 
legitimate demands of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and who are eager to have 
its conserving influence back of them in 
times of revolt and disintegration like 
the present. 

Few social phenomena of the present 
time are more significant than the signs 
on all sides among leaders of industry, as 
well as among responsible statesmen, of 
belief that the conserving force of insti- 
tutional religion has a distinct political 
and market value for the nations or the 
classes who can make it anally. While 


the Roman Catholic Church, as the most 
highly organized and conservative of all 
forms of institutional religions, stands to 
gain much from this present mood, inde- 
pendent of anything new that its pontiff 
and his advisers may or may not do, it 
will err sadly in policy if it fails to keep 
in touch with the aspirations of the 
masses, or if it mistakes a dependence 
placed upon. it as a conserving police 
agency for any return of the modern man 
to it as a custodian of truth conceived as 
a never-changing deposit. 

Americans, of course, are deeply con- 
cerned with the choice made by the Con- 
claye because of the more intimate rela- 
tions which recent events in our history 
have ordained between the Vatican and 
our Government. The fact that Pius X. 
is not of the Orders but represents the 
secular clergy is an omen of good, so far 
as the settlement of the vexed issue of 


‘the friar’s property, in the Philippines 


goes. Special favors already conferred 
on American Catholic pilgrims and prompt 
and long audiences with Cardinal Gib- 
bons—these point to sympathy for us. 
It would be lamentable if the recognition 
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of the Liberal Catholic party in this 
country so emphatically registered in the 
most important recent appointments of 
archbishops and bishops by the last pon- 
tiff should be withheld by the new head 
of the Roman fold. Equally so would be 
any change of attitude in putting the 
treasures of the Vatican at the service of 
savants, or of facing the newer Biblical 
criticism by the commission appointed by 
Leo XIII. 

In the light of all that tradition says of 
the personal and partisan selfishness of 
cardinals in Conclave assembled, in the 
light of all that was said prior to this 
particular Conclave about the ambitions 
of Cardinals Rampolla, Vanutelli and 
Gotti and the purp)ses of Italy, France 
and Germany, the outcome is very grati- 
fying. 

The coronation ceremony in St. Peter's 
last Sunday was a splendid function xs- 
thetically and symbolically speaking and 
must have forced the pontiff, whom 
the peop'e acclaimed with huzzas 
and whom his subordinates hailed 
as ‘Father of Princes and Kings 
and the Rector of the World,” to 
contrast his humble origin with his 
present lofty estate, and the sim- 
plicity of Christ’s call to Peter with 
the elaborate setting apart in the 
gaze of threescore thousand and 
more people of the new head of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


Temptations of Individual 
Experience 


Worry kills more than war. It 
breaks more hearts and shadows | 
more homes, though not so sud- 
denly and so irretrié¥ably, as 
drunkenness. It is the bringer of 
weakness to the heart, the impedi- 
ment to the current of Christ’s pur- 
pose, the contradiction of his oft 
repeated words. On the tables of 
the heart of every disciple should 
be written in letters of light and 
fire, ‘‘Take no anxious thought.” 
For worry is a sin of the heart 
which, as it works itself out in 
careworn eyes and wrinkled faces, bears 
false witness to the joy of the life with 
Christ. 

Faithless anxiety is slow poison, only 
less dangerous than coveteous dissatis- . 
faction. Bunyan’s Mr. Having Greedy 
had another name and that was Killjoy 
Discontent. The only sure preventive 
for the contagion of this fateful discon- 
tent is the satisfaction of the life with 
Christ. Lesser troubles may annoy but 
cannot overwhelm us when we have that 
joy to rest upon, 

When this experience of Christ’s pres- 
ence becomes a living thing it also be- 
comes a touchstone by which to deter- 
mine the nobler and the meaner discon- 
tent. He who has Christlike ideals of con- 
duct and of social] life, cannot rest satisfied 
with his own life or the disorders and 
injustice of the present social state. 
But he will obtain content by enlarging 
and not by narrowing his view. He will 
not make himself a nest, but a mission 
anda hope. And‘he will be too busy and 
too confident to scoldorgrumble. + 

When the spirit of discontent finds ut- 
terance in complaint of others, and when 
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that complaint becomes bitter, and there- 
fore of necessity unjust, it is a direct 
contradiction of the spirit of Christ. Did 
he mean what he said when he com- 
manded his disciples, Judge not, that ye 
be not judged? Is our carping criticism 
in any fashion to be reconciled with his 
command that we love one another? 
Have we ever seriously considered 
whether our harsh and hasty judgments 
may not be storing up for ourselves some 
future great regrets? Is the way of 
fault-finding, scolding, swift reproach of 
others, the way of efficient service in our 
life for Christ ? 

Here, after all, is the root of the whole 
matter. Do worry, discontent and un- 
kind judgments make for efficient serv- 
ice? The results of the experiment of 
peace, of killing worry by a simpler faith, 
grumbling by gratitude, judgment by 
Christlike love, would astonish us. Have 
we sought peace for the reward of peace ? 
Let us seek it henceforth for the reward 
of service and see how efficient it may 
become. The energy that goes to worry, 
grumbling, faultfinding, scolding, in our 
homes and churches, if turned to peace 
and love and kindness, would much more 
than double their efficiency, making them 
seats of joy to which men would be irre- 
sistibly drawn, and where they would feel 
themselves both welcome and at home. 


In Brief 


Next week: A careful and informing re- 
view of the critical situation in the Balkan 
peninsula by one who has lived long in the 
midst of the conditions which he describes. 


Prof. C. R. Henderson, the eminent sociolo- 
gist of Chicago University, is not far from the 
truth when he says that the most disgraceful 
American institution, as ordinarily adminis- 
tered, is the county jail. 


It is encouraging to fird the South Carolina 
papers realizing at last that Senator Tillman’s 
interpretation of the Negro problem injures 
not only him but the state he represents in 
the estimation of the best people of the North. 


Tender and appreciative tributes have been 
very general in the newspapers to the memory 
of George M. Vanderlip of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who died Aug. 2. While in many ways a 
useful Christian citizen, he is most widely 
honored as the founder of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in America. He also 
founded the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


We commend a careful reading of the in- 
stroctive interview with Dr. Pentecost on 
page 287. He has used his unusual opportu- 
nities in the Philippines, China and Japan to 
good advantage. With Governor Taft he had 
frequent conversations. The doctor believes 
that two of the essentials for the develop- 
ment of the Philippines are free trade with 
the United States and the introduction of 
laborers. 


A new program, issued by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, entitled, Our Daty to the 
Stranger, will be found of value by Congre- 
gational young people who follow the Chris- 
tian Endeavor toples. It contains responsive 
readings and other attractive features for use 
in young people’s meetings Aug. 30. Copies 
for all members of a society will be furnished 
free on application to Don 0. Shelton, 287 
Fourth Avenus, New York city. 


Vice-Chancellor Pitney of the Chancery 
Court of New Jersey last week in a hearing 
involving administration of the Universal To- 
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baeco Company spoke plainly as to the ‘‘ thiev- 
ery’ of the stockwatering operations which 
was admitted by counsel on both sides. It is 
surprising, to say the least, to find the attor- 
ney-general of the state appearing as counsel 
for the corporation under attack by dissatis- 
fied, and as they believe, wronged stock- 
holders. 


The Associated Press is to be congratulated 
on the service it has had from its representa- 
tive at the Vatican during the past month. 
The American reading public has been in- 
formed, and enlightened as well, not only by 
the facts but by the pregnant sayings of the 
pontiff who has gone and the pontiff who has 
come, while a vivid pictorial style has made 
the dramatic and scenic aspects of the hap- 
penings seem very real. The correspondent, 
it is said, is a high- born Italian. 


We are glad to learn that the Congrega- 
tional Summer Assembly, whieh is to open 
Aug. 15- at Pottawattamie Point, near New 
Buffalo, Mich., is likely to have a much larger 
attendance than its managers had expected. 
One of the subjects on the program is Church 
Unity. A lecture on this topic will be given 
by Rev. A. E. Dunning, Aug. 18, with 
special reference to the proposed union of 
Congregationalists, Methodist Protestants 
and United Brethren. A number of repre- 
sentatives of these two denominations have 
promised to be present. 


Secretary St. John of the American Unita- 
rian Association has been summering in a 
Maine town where there is no resident minis- 
ter and no church edifice and where he has 
seen more evidence of unthrift and failure on 
every hand than he has ever seen in a tract of 
territory of the same size. He wonders 
whether there is not a relation of cause and 
effect between the two facts. He holds that 
permanent indifference to religion and failure 
to make one day of the week in part if notin 
whole a day for rising above ordinary pursuits 
leads directly to social and economic degener- 
ation, Who can deny it? 


It was a fortunate day for Dunfermline 
when a boy named Andrew Carnegie was 
born there in 1837; $2,500,000 in United States 
steel bonds have been handed over to trustees 
to maintain a theater in the town, to encour- 
age the growth of horticulture among the 
working classes and to advance technical 
education. These are good—but there are 
long-established agencies for spiritual and 
moral betterment of communities which Mr. 
Carnegie steadily overlooks. The exposure 
of Mr. Carnegie’s code of business ethics 
just made by his partners—Messrs. Frick and 
Phipps—will not make Mr, Carnegie’s reputa- 
tion better. 


Though we have felt obliged to decline to 
publish the names of some who have received 
honorary degrees, we willingly print unso- 
licited the announcement that upon Rev. 
C. W. Griffin of Savannah, the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity has been conferred by 
the Nurses’ Training School of Washington, 
Ga. This institution is also a business col- 
lege and a sanitarium, and in virtue of its 
three departments might be called a univers- 
ity if a sufficiently comprehensive title could 
be found for it. Dr. Griffin’s name shall be 
inscribed in the hall of fame. We have no 
doubt he is past master in the nurses’ art. 
We suggest as a motto for his coat-of-arms, 
“Feed my lambs.” 


It has been a week of precedent making. 
President Roosevelt received a foreign ambas- 
sador at his country home, and Pope Pius X. 
dined with Perosi, the Italian composer, on fa- 
millar terms as of yore, regardless of pontif- 
ical conventionalities. The new pope’s obiter 
dicta and his deeds since his election all make 
him seem a very human, very democratic, very 
admirable sort of man. It was President 
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Roosevelt’s invitation of Booker T. Washing- 


ton to lunch at the White House that taught ~ 


the South that the Chief Executive of the na-. 
tion knew no color line in his friendships. 

Will Pius X.’s dinner with Perosi indicate to - 
the Curia that it must reckon with a prece- 

dent-creating rather than a precedent-follow- 

ing pontiff ? 


Two Country Churches with 
an Admirable Record 


AS TO FINANCES 


Listed in the Massachusetts churches in the 
Year-Book is the Petersham church with 
a membership of 41 and a Sunday school of 
42; but its offerings for benevolent objects 
amount to over $5,700, nearly $140 for each 
member. Adding the amount for home ex- 
penses, $3,473, the total contributions are 
nearly $225 fer each member. This showing 
is the more gratifying when it is remembered 
that only a few years ago this church was re- 
ceiving missionary aid, being yoked with Phil- 
lipston. Under the leadership of Rey. P. R. 
Crowell it has achieved self-support and 
taken this enviable position among the con- 
tributors to the various benevolent agencies 
of the churches. One wonders whether any 


church can show a better record than this. 
TivAs\ 1 


AS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


It is sometimes said and oftener thought 
that oar small country churches are of little 
account. For any so mistaken this statement 
should be enlightening. The pastor of a 
small country church in Massachusetts, which 
has 23 families and 29 church members, re-_ 
ports: “This small church has good mate- 
rial. Among the young people of its Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor Society one 
enters Harvard College this fall, and another 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a 
third goes back to Williams College, a fourth 
has just graduated from Brown University 
and a fifth graduated two years ago from Bos- 
ton University. Two more will enter the nor- 
mal school this fall.” 

How many large churches can' show sich a 
percentage of college boys and girls? J. 0. 


The Colleges and the Ministry 


In response to a request from this office the 
colleges particularly related to the Congrega- 
tional denomination have kindly furnished us 
with information regarding the number of 
men they are sending into the ministry. 
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Graduates entering 
ministry this year. 


Graduates ent 
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Amherst 
Atiania University 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
Bewdoin, Maine 
Carleton, Minnesota 
Colorado College 
Dartmouth 
Doane, Crete, Nebraska 
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French American 
Illinois 
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Olivet 
Pacific 
Pomons 
Redfield 
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Public School Leadership 


Public school men and women have 
from the first occasionally played the 
part of soloists, but more generally they 
have been content with service as accom- 
panists, and as amateurs rather than pro- 
fessionals. They have not been thought 
of as possible leaders in any sphere until 
quite recently and the noticeable increase 
in influence in public school affairs has 
surprised those who have not followed 
the changing current the past fifteen 
years. 

The most notable educational triumph 

of the day is the assumption of educa- 
tional leadership by the public school 
men and women, including, of course, 
superintendents and normal school teach- 
ers. This places responsibility where it 
belongs, develops personality where it 
will mean most to national progress, and 
is the fererunner of a profession of edu. 
cation. The conditions that made such 
leadership impracticable in the past 
tended to dwarf the personality of those 
to whom were intrusted the children of 
the land, to make intellectual serfs of 
those expected to teach children intel- 
lectual independence, and to make under- 
lings of those responsible for training a 
race of freemen. 
' Three score and ten years ago more was 
paid for the tuition of children in private 
schools in every state than the entire 
amount raised by taxation for school ex- 
penses. There was no professional writer 
or speaker on education, or maker of 
schoolbooks who was identified with the 
public schools. This was the condition 
of public sentiment no longer ago than 
when President. Eliot was born. 

There was slight change for many years 
and not until recently was it so marked 
as to occasion comment but now it is so 
complete that by far the larger part of 
the professional writing and speaking for 
teachers is by public school men and 
women, most of the common school books 
are written by them and most of the pub- 
lishers and agents now come from their 
ranks. They mold local public educa- 
tional sentiment, their leadership in edu- 
cational legislation is paramount, while 
in the various public affairs of the com- 
munity their influence is growing rapidly. 
Do these general assertions call for a bill 
of particulars ? 

In the past few years several leading 
college presidents have published books 
on education especially for teachers and 
as many books in the same time have 
been written by public school men and 
women. The topics treated by the col- 
legians have oftimes been of a more pop- 
ular nature than the others but for every 
book by a non-public school writer there 
can be placed against it one by a teacher 
or superintendent that has had more 
than twenty times as great a sale, and 
this under circumstances highly credit- 
able to the reading of teachers. 

Wherever there has been an educa- 
tional contest with the school people defi- 
nitely arrayed on one side and an appeal 
has been made to public sentiment on the 
platform, in the press or in a general 
well-defined conversational discussion, 
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the decision has been with the teachers 
almost without exception, There have 
been many notable triumphs of this kind 
in the past five years in every section of 
the country and the verdict is so uniform 
as to have no uncertain meaning. 

The leadership is even more distinct 
in the case of educational legislation. In 
every legislative hearing public school 
men have now vastly greater weight than 
all other testimony combined on ques 
tions affecting school matters. This past 
year there have been several notable in- 
stances. In one large state the Grange 
measured swords with the schoolmasters ; 
in another the politicians ventured a trial 
of strength ; in another the great college 
leaders hazarded everything ; in another 
expert reformers entered the arena and 
in Illinois the politicians, the collegians 
and the reformers combined forces and 
not once did the schools lose their case. 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Minnesota afford not- 
able examples of the triumph of the 
schoolmaster. 

In the courts the testimony of the 
schoolmaster is almost sufficient against 
all odds. In this regard the change of 
sentiment is little short of marvelous. 

Nor have these changes resulted from 
clanishness of public school men or prej- 
udices against the college for there is 
slight trace of either. The enthusiasm 
over Dr. Eliot’s presidency of the Na- 
tional Educational Association was gen- 
uine and universal, There is no man 
of any public or private prominence in 
the United States whom the teachers 
would have been more honored to meet 
or to hear than he, and yet when on that 
Thursday morning at the business meet- 
ing he essayed to lead them they grace- 
fully but firmly declined. Dr. Butler of 
Columbia is highly appreciated. He is 
universally admired for his continued 
interest in the association and for his 
constant attendance, especially in view 
of his other responsibilities and honors, 
and all consider it a rare privilege to 
have him write the annual statement of 
principles, but he has never attempted 
leadership on the floor that he has not 
met the same defeat that he did in Bos- 
ton. At Milwaukee and at Detroit his 
failure was much more pronounced than 
at Boston, where it attracted especial 
attention, merely because the birch was 
in the hands of a woman. All that this 
means is that only public school people 
are leading the public school teachers 
wherever there is an issue. In academic 
performances and in spectacular demon- 
strations teachers admire outsiders, but 
public educational leadership is their 
own. 

One of the most satisfactory evidences 
of the new leadership is shown in the 
case of the changed attitude of the col- 
leges to the secondary schools. The ty- 
rannical attitude of the colleges which 
for so many years led: them to dictate 
terms to the preparatory schools without 
so much as saying, ‘‘ By your leave,” is 
now wholly a thing of the past ; and not 


because of any collegiate change of heart, 
but because it has been wrung from them 
as were the Magna Charta in Old Eng- 
land and independence in the new world. 
In this struggle the private and public 
schools had common interests, with no 
slightest trace of jealousy; and while 
there was no occasion to put to the test 
the relative leadership of either, the on- 
looker could see without straining his 
vision that the public school men did not 
take second place in the rank of the con- 
testants. 

Public school men and women are also 
frequently among the leaders in church 
counsels, in prominent fraternal organ- 
izations, as bank directors and on the 
governing boards of various industrial 
and commercial bodies. A schoolmaster 
was recently a member of the staff of the 
governor of Massachusetts, which in his 
case was a notable honor. In Somer- 
ville, Brockton, Bridgewater, Reading 
and several other near by cities, school- 
masters are bank directors, which is a 
quite common fact in the West. At 
Peoria, Ill., for instance, the superin- 
tendent of schools is first vice president. 
of one of the leading banks and is on the 
board of directors of many large indus- 
trial concerns. In every instance these 
men are all the more efficient school men 
because they have the ability to be prom- 
inent in other directions. 

Plymouth County, Massachusetts, has 
few men who have for more than a third 
of a.century wielded so large a personal 
influence outside of education as has the 
principal of the Bridgewater Normal 
School. There are few men in Denver 
who have had as large an all-round in- 
fluence for thirty years as has Aaron 
Gove. Superintendent Van Sickle went 
to Baltimore a comparatively unknown 
man within five years, and yet he has 
led doctors and lawyers, editors and 
clergymen, merchants and bankers in 
an educational crusade that gives him na- 
tional distinction. One of thenoteworthy 
clubs of Kansas City bears the name of 
the superintendent of schools. Nathan. 
C.. Schaeffer, state superintendent of 
Pennsylvania, was made one of a board 
of three prominent citizens of the state to 
expend $3,000,000 upon a new state house. 
There is perhaps no man in Alabama 
who is better known in the state and in 
the North than is J. H, Phillips of Bir- 
mingham, and certainly Albert G, Lane 
of Chicago is one of the noble men of that 
city, as he is easily the most influential 
man in the official counsels: of the 
National Educational Association, and 
George H. Martin’s leadership is too well 
known to call for emphasis. 

By universal consent the crowd of 
thirty-five thousand who came in upon 
Boston suddenly on July 5, 6 was more 
expeditiously handled, was more exempt. 
from annoyance, was settled in good 


boarding places more promptly, was the 


recipient of more varied, abundant and 
distinguished social attention than’ has 
been enjoyed by any other large body of 
visitors and the credit is almost ‘exclu- 
sively due to the leadership of the school 
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men and women. Those who watched 
their plans and the execution of them 
were extravagant in their commendation 
of the power of leadership on their part. 
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Surely public school people are coming 
into leadership in a land in which the 
public schools are the fountain of her 
glorious purpose and achievement, 


The Surplus 


By Prof. William 


A recent study of the Year-Books throws 
sume light upon questions connected with 
the adequate supply of ministers for our 
churches and the sources of such supply. 

The Year-Book of 1903 reports 1,001 “ va- 
cant’? churches. Actual count increases the 
number to something more than 1,050. Of these 
churches 270 either report no members or make 
no report of membership; more than 100 have 
from one to ten present members, nearly 450 
have from eleven to fifty, somewhat more 
than 200 have from fifty one to 200 and thirty- 
seven have more than 200 members. If we 
omit from our reckoning those churches which 
have no real existence, and make allowance 
for a wise combination of the smaller churches 
with one another or with other Christian 
churches it seems certain that 400 more minis- 
ters in pastoral service could supply all these 
churches, and it seems quite impossible that 
adequate salaries can be provided for more 
than this number. 

Now the Year-Book reports that 2,047 minis- 
ters are without pastoral charge—two min- 
isters for each vacant church. Some of these 
are aged and infirm, some are engaged in 
other spheres of Christian service, or are 
serving as pastors in other denominations; 
and others, though still carried on our rolls, 
have turned aside to other occupations. But 
if we subtract all aged men, that is, all who 
were ordained more than thirty years ago, 
and all who are known or believed to be in 
other lines of Christian labor, there still re- 
main more than 1,200 men who have been or- 
dained since 1872, and who, so far as appears, 
are not in the service of the churches. No 
large percentage of these are idlers, standing 
in the market plaee, waiting to be hired; the 
majority of them are engaged in some occupa- 
tion and rendering some service, but certainly 
as many as 400 of them would joyfully take 
up these pastorates and would serve the 
churches faithfully if an effectual door were 
opened to them and a living wage provided 
for them. 

It is suggestive that during the last thirty 
years the denomination’s gain in ministers 
has exceeded the gain in churches by 250, and 
during the same period, the percentage of 
ministers who are without pastoral charge has 
increased from 28+ per cent. of the whole 
number of m!nisters to 34+ per cent. 

We surely have ministers enough to supply 
all our churches and to man all new fields at 
home and abroad for which our missionary 
societies can at present make financial provis- 
ion. The men who are ordained this year 
must take places which men already ordained 
are ready to enter. This may be just and 
wise if the new men are better fitted to do 
the work than those whose places they seek 
to take. It does not appear, however, that 
the men whom we have recently ordained are 
more acceptable to the churches than the 
older men, for no less than 430 of those re- 
ported without pastoral charge were ordained 
within the last ten years, and as many as 850 
within the last twenty years. 

This steadily increasing superabundance of 
ministers ralses the question whether we are 
recruiting our ministry in the wisest way. 
The Year-Books report the ordination of 
4,411 Congregational ministers within the last 
thirty years; during the same period there 
have been 2,083 members of the Senior classes 
in our seminarigs. If all these were or- 
dained there must have been more than 1,400 
ordained by Congregational counclis who 
were not graduates of our seminaries, 
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Further, during these thirty years 2,484 
ministers died. If we deduct this number 
from the 4,411 ordained within the same 
period we observe that the gain in the minis- 
try should be 1,927. The actual gain, how- 
ever, was 2,814, which indicates that nearly 
900 entered our ministry without ordination 
by Congregational councils; they had been 
ordained in other denominations and were 
transferred to our ministry. 

It seems plain that more than 43 per cent, 
of those added to our ministry within the last 
thirty years were not graduated from our 
own seminaries. Among these are some of 
our best ministers, a few of them are pastors 
of our largest churches and more are serving 
smaller churches, earnest, spiritual men, ac- 
ceptable to their congregations and loyal to 
the denomination. But it is very instructive 
to observe that of the 430 ministers who have 
been ordained during the last ten years and 
who are now without pastoral charge more 
than 270 were never enrolled in our theolog- 
ical seminaries, and only eighty-one of those 
whose names appear in the seminary cata- 
logues were college graduates. Less than 20 
per cent. of our younger ministers who are 
now without pastorates have received the 
traditional severe and protracted training. 

These facts point to the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. There is a surplus of Congregational 
ministers, 

2. A large percentage of this surplus con- 
sists of men who bave been admitted to our 
ministry without adequate training. 

3. The men who have had full college and 
seminary training are, as a rule, most accept- 
able to the churches. 

4. The way of wisdom is to ordain and 
admit to our ministry fewer untrained or 
half-trained men, expecting that, as a real 
demand is thus created, the Christian young 
men in our colleges will recognize and respond 
to this demand, 

5. Meanwhile, influential pastors and 
churches, and officers of Home Missionary 
Societies should do all that can be done to 
combine feeble churches and to use with 
wisdom and economy the ministerial force 
already at command. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY BEV. H. A, BBIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 23-29. Lessons from Paul: 
How to Make Oar Lives Count Like His. 
2 Tim. 1: 6-8; 2 Cor. 11: 23-28, 

There is an ignoble way of cherishing an 
ambition like this, It may promote the spirit 
of self-seeking in a man, may lead to a con- 
stant scrutiny of his work from the point of 
view of its probable effect upon others. Then 
he puts emphasis on the side of his work 
which leads to publicity and notoriety, while 
he slights or overlooks altogether what Words- 
worth calls “the little unremembered kind- 
nesses of a good man’s life.” 


There is also a very ineffective way of cher- 
ishing such an ambition. A man holding it 
will then seek to imitate mechanically him 
whom he takes for his hero. It used to be 
said of a famous New Eogland theologian 
that his best pupils were apt to be reproduc 
tions of himself, though on a smaller scale, 
We all are in danger of confining ourselves 


to mere external imitation of ocdichumamicn. 
A man of deep spiritual power like R. J. 
Campbell or Robert E. Speer crosses our path 
and touches that which is best in us, or a 
man of remarkable capacity for Christian 
leadership like John R. Mott, and we say to 
ourselves, “ We will be like him; we will try 


to pray and speak and act and behave as he 


does.” An admirable longing, no doubt, but 
it is poor business trying to imitate amy hu- 
man being by seeking to reproduce his exter- 
nal traits. That will make us at the best 
only very imperfect and hardly recognizable 
eopies of our models. 


This is the right way of cherishing an 
ambition to make our lives tell. Samuel J. 
Mills went at it in that spirit when, fn the 
midst of his college life at Williams, he 
gained that vision of opportunity which led 
him to say, “ No young man ought to think of 
living without making his imflaence felt 
around the globe.” Frederick W. Robertson 
saw his chance in the same ligit when he 
covenanted with a schoolmate in early life to 
try and distinguish himself in future years 
and to do what he could for the good of man- 
kind. Dwight L. Moody cherished this ambi- 
tion when he resolved to quit farming at 
Northfield and to go to the city to carve out 
his own fortune. All these renowned Chris- 
tians were anxious to make their lives count, 
not by trying to be what another had been or 
to do what he had done, but by seeking to 
make the most of their own lives. 


If we really thus want to make our lives 
tell, we must at the outset be ready to meet 
what will surely be encountered in the path- 
way of noble living. In Panul’s career there 
were shipwrecks, floggings, stormings, “ labor 
and travail,” watchings and fastings. These 
may not be the precise difficulties which we 
shall encounter, but something equivalent to 
them will surely be our portion. No life has 
ever lifted the lives of others which was 
itself always sheltered from storms, free 
from doubts and fears, unchastened by disci- 
pline. Do you want to make your life tell? 
Then be prepared to pay the price. Said the 
late Prof. J. Henry Thayer of Harvard in 
substance: ‘ Would you be ascholar? Real- 
ize, then, that this means more hours each 
day at your desk.” Would you be an inflaen- 
tial Christian? Know, then, that a man who, 
day in and day out stands, in the midst of the 
shams and corruption of the modern world, 
for the things of Christ will surely have to 
endure and to fight, to toil and to sacrifice, 
and sometimes even to agonize, 


Negroes and Church Disturbance 
in Boston 


The disturbers of the meeting at the Zien 


African Methodist Episcopal Church, at 
which Prin.” Booker T. Washington ‘spoke, 
had their trial last week in the 
Criminal Court, were convicted, and two of 
them were sentenced to thirty days in jail. 
One of the guilty men is a graduate of 


of Har- 
vard and editor of a Boston newspaper pub- 
lished in the interests of his race, or rather 


of a portion of it which he represents, It 


was a great day for our colored 


They were the prisoners, lawyers, and 
most of the witnesses and spectators. . 


those who testified were an pepe oo} ‘ 


States attorney and an ex-United States con- 
sul, The counsel for the defendants asked a 
great many questions of the witnesses, argued 
with one another and made objections, and 

most of the actors the proceedings 
been as enjoyable asa walk if the 
had not rather cruelly shut off a flood | 
quence by refusing to hear 
either side, saying that the evidence 
guilt of the d-fendants was conclasive. 


floodgates may yet be opened, however, as an — 


appeal was taken. 
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The Start: in School Life 


An Open Letter to a Young Friend Going Away From Home to Get an Education 


My dear Friend: A good many years 
ago I did what you are doing now. Since 
then, things have changed a little in our 
American schoolsandcolleges. Theterm 
opens later in the fall and closes earlier 
in the summer. Students’ rooms are 
finer and warmer. ‘“Eatrance re quire- 
ments” are larger and stiffer. Tallow 
candies have gone out, electric lights 
haye come in, and even kerosene oil has 
been refined to astral briiliancy. You 
are going to have more teachers, more 
elective courses, more expenses, more 
athletic trainers, more “‘modern advan- 
tages,” including probably more kinds of 
food, than I had. But, after all, these 
changes do not make any real difference 
in the meaning of the fact that you are 
going away from home to get an educa- 
tion, Your outfit may be better than 
mine, and the road may be a bit 
smoother; but you are starting on the 
same journey, and you have to face the 
same question: What goal are you going 
to make for, and how are you going to 
travel, straight or crooked ? 
To answer this question rightly, you 
must, first of all, remember that you are 
now a member of a privileged class. You 
are old enough to earn your own living. 
Under ordinary conditions, you would 
haye to do it. But you are going to be 
exempt from that necessity, in all prob- 
ability, for four years, sven years, ten 
years—as long as it may need to complete 
your course. During all that tims you 
will be let off from the common duty of 
taking part inthe world’s work. Evenif 
you should do something to help pay the 
expenses of your education by laboring 
in vacation and between times, yeu would 
give far less than you would get; andthe 
opportunity to do at least that much has 
been made possible only by the gener- 
ous benefactions and endowments of un- 
known friends. j 

_ Yes, you owe it to yourself to look the 
fact inthe eyes. You are a person set 
apart; a guest at the world’s table; a 


consumer, not a producer. No one will 


ask you what your trade or your business 

is. All that will be asked of you is how 

you are getting on with your education. 

You will be permitted to devote all your 

time and energy to yourself, and some- 
_ body else will pay for your living. 

Who is going to do this generous thing 
for you? Well, a good many people will 
have ashareinit, First of all, your par- 
ents will do the greater part of it. You 
know something of the sacrifices and gifts 
that they will have to make in order that 


you may enjoy your years of privilege 


and opportunity. Then, the community 
to which they belong has a part, niirectly, 
in making it possible for them to give 
you an education. Then, the people who 
have given the money to found institutions 
of learning and keep them going for the 
sake of you and others like you, contrib- 
ute directly to your benefit. Then, the 
great army of teachers who are spending 
their lives in hard work for small pay 
make anc ffering on your behalf. Finally, 
the state, the nation, by its appropriation 
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of public money for educational purposes 
(which are all really bound together and 
interdependent), makes you its bene- 
ficiary. 

Now, your own sense of honor must tell 
you, at once, that you cannot fairly ac- 
cept such benefits as these without incur- 
ring great obligations. Why have these 
people put you into a privileged class? 
Why does the world, in effect agree to 
pay for your living while you goon with 
your education? The question comes up 
to you. 

The answer is plain and straight. The 
world pays for your living in order that 
your life, through education, may become 
of more va'ue to the world. That is the 
essential fact, the point of honor, which 
you must never forget. You are taken 
care of and provided for during a period 
of years when you are (or at least you 
ought to be) able to provide for yourself, 
with the definite design that your intelli- 
gence, your character, your purpose and 
power of doing gocd work may be so de- 
veloped that you may be worth more to 
your fe'lowmen than you are now—and 
worth e-ough more to pay for what it is 
going to cest to educate you. If you ac- 
cept your place in a privilege class on 
this condition, it is all right. You are not 
an idler, a burden, a pauper. You are an 
investment. But if you take the privilege 
and refuse or dishonor the obligation, you 
are an object of misplaced charity, a 
cheat, a fraud. 

What you have to do, then, is to make 
up your mind that you will get out of 
your education the thing for which it is 
given to you—a richer, fuller, stronger 
life, of which the world shall receive the 
benefit. 

I do not think that it is your business 
just now to invent a new plan and devise 
all the means for securing this result. On 
the contrary, I think that if you try to 
work out an original educational method 
and course for yourself you will probably 
waste a good deal of time—which, as I 
have just reminded you, is money, and 
other people’s money, too. The general 
scheme and system of education, with the 
improvements suggested by experience 
and the variations needed to udapt it to 
different individuals, is there waiting for 
you. If you are wise you will put your- 
self into it, not with flibby indifference, 
nor with blind resignation, but with the 
clear and steady purpose of making it 
give you just as much as possible for the 
training of your mind and for the in- 
crease of your power as a person and of 
your worth as a member of societies. 

Take your studies as they come, but 
make them count for something before 
they go. They will be of two kinds: 
those that you like, and those that you 
dislike. Use the former to develop your 
natural gifts, and the latter to correct 
your natural defects. There is a great 
difference in minds. Some are first class, 
some are second class, and so on. You 
can never tell what kind of mind you 
have got unless you test it thoroughly 
by hard work. Evenif it should appear 


to be second class do not be discouraged. 
A second-class mind well cultivated will 
yield a great deal more than a first. class 
mind left fallow. All that you have to 
do is to make your own garden (not some 
other man’s) give the best crop of which 
it is capable. Examinations and grades 
and classroom marks are ‘government 
crop estimates.” As a rule, they are 
fairly accurate. But, after all, it is not 
the estimate but the crop itself that 
comes to market and feeds the world. 
You know what you have learned. You 
have learned just as much as you know. 

Make your friends with a purpose of 
enlarging your life, your tastes, your 
sympathies, your hopes. Follow your 
inclinations in forming acquaintances, 
but keep your eyes open and see where 
they are leading you. Unless you enjoy 
a friendship it is not likely to be of much 
good to you. But, on the other hand, 
unless it really does you good, your joy in 
it will soon grow barren, or turn to pain. 
Have some friends to whom you look up, 
and some who look up to you. Be a 
grateful receiver as well as a generous 
giver. Let the secrets you share with 
your friends be such as will make you 
glad to look deeper into each other’s eyes. 

Play the out of-door games that suit 
you and give you honest pleasure. They 
will suffice to give you all the physical 
training that you need. The object of 
athletic sports among amateurs is two- 
fold: first, to relax and amuse the mind; 
second, to keep the body in good condi- 
tion for the real work of life—which is 
not athletic sports. There is no advan- 
tage in cultivating more muscle than you 
are likely to have any use for unless you 
are going to be a professional athlete. 
On the contrary, it is a burden and a 
danger. What you want is a body that 
will be a ready, cheerful and capable sery- 
ant to your mind. 

Do not starve or neglect the spiritual 
side of your nature. The best and wisest 
men of the world have all agreed thata 
full and noble life is not possible for man 
without religion. It would bea poor out- 
come for you and for the world if your 
education should end in that half-knowl- 
edge which, as Lord Bacon says, tends to 
atheism. But even atheism, it seems to 
me, is better than the dead and dry reli- 
gion which exists without praise, witheut 
good works, without personal prayer. 
Give your best thought, your deepest 
feeling to the subject that means most— 
the true and immortal life that is brought 
to light in Jesus Christ. 

A hundred questions, and some of them 
very perplexing, are sure to meet you as 
you go on with your education. Do not 
try to anticipate them. Do not try to 
answer them now. Let yourself go, with 
a good heart and a cheerful courage, into 
the course that opens before you. Take 
your privilege with its obligations. Let 
the world pay for your living now. But 
make sure that your education fits you to 
pay the worid back for all you have re- 
ceived, in a life equipped and disciplined 
for fine service among men. 


By 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


Albert De Wette, Dunker preacher and 
farmer, makes plans of marriage for Hilda, 
his sister’s child, and John Bowman, the 
child of a neighbor. As they grow up Hilda 
becomes a light-hearted girl and John a too 
sober and exacting boy. Jack Clitheroe, a 
gay- hearted flirt and ne’er-do-weel, appears on 
the scene, and when Hilda and John Bowman 
quarrel at last teases Hilda into a promise 
that she will marry him if her uncle consents 
—well knowing that her uncle never will con- 
sent. Jack comes to ask for Hilda and a 
quarrel results in which De Wette threatens 
Hilda. She elopes with Jack and they settle 
in Chicago, moving, after her child is born, 
to a corner in Michigan where work is scarce 
and poverty increases. De Wette finds Hilda 
gone, tries in vain to follow her, becomes in- 
yolved in the speculative excitement over the 
discovery of petroleum ia his native valley, 
abandons the ministry and makes a great 
fortune. Then, in his loneliness, thought of 
Hilda comes back and he devotes his life to 
asearch forher. Hilda finds Meggie McLean, 
the daughter of a Scotch carp3nter and hard 
drinker, and brings her home for the night 
after one of her father’s drunken sprees. 
Meggie McLean’s lover, Norman Benton, dis- 
couraged by her indifference, drifts north- 
ward with the tide that sets toward the Mich- 
igan pine woods. Jack, lamed by a fall and 
unable to find work, goes to the city, and at 
last gets a job as general helper at Camp 
No. 10, where Hilda can earn something also 
as laundress and seamstress for the rough 
men of the camp. Jack becomes popular, 
and gets the foreman to send for “‘ Freekles”’ 
McLean and Meggie. 


CHAPTER IX. HILDA IN THE CAMP 


So Jack Clitheroe began his experience 
as roustabout, cook’s assistant and gen- 
eral helper inthe camp. It was the man 
who called himself John Smith, with his 
educated voice and quizzical smile, who 
had dubbed him ‘‘Choremaster.’’ No- 
body knew who John Smith—a man who 
quoted Browning in his cups, but never 
talked about himself—had been in ‘‘ God’s 
country,” and nobody cared to ask. Men 
did not flaunt pedigrees in the face of the 
lumbermen of Michigan. Jack would 
have pardoned him anything because he 
showed the courtesy of a kindly soul to 
Hilda and to{Meg, and Hilda’s children 
worshiped him. 

Jack soon made himself popular among 
the boys, and was in great requisition for 
his fiddle’s‘sake, as well as for his ready 
fellowship {and skill at turning a good 
story or singing a jollysong. There was 
bread enough now and the fine air of the 
pines kept them all strong and well. 

Yet the work was menial work at best, 
and poorly paid. Jack saw little hope of 
permanence, and often brooded over the 
past. It was in Hilda’s black eyes, not 
s0 merry, but far deeper than his own, 
with a mystery of questioning but not a 
hint of weakness, that he read courage in 
disaster. He had seen those deep eyes 
full of flashing fire in his defense when 
trouble came. He had seen them full of 
kindness, full even of the lovelight which 
she gave her children, as if he, too, were 
a child grown six feet tall and sandy- 
bearded and with a voice that had sung 
loud tenor in the village choir. But the 
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light which comes in a woman’s eyes 
when she answers strength with trust he 
had never really seen, perhaps had never 
missed. 

In all their married life, when Jack 
came to think of it, there had never been 
a day when Hilda raised her voice in 
anger. It seemed as if the early respon- 
sibility and the early disillusionment had 
shocked her into a strength of self.con- 
trol, to which his weaker nature was a 
stranger. But the outbreak was to come, 
and in a manner which left its indelible 
impression on the thoughts of three— 
Tom Larkin, the foreman of the camp, 
Jack and little Jack. 

Jack was no drunkard, though now and 
then he joined the others in their amuse- 
ments, and could not easily refuse to 
share their drink. But he had the fear 
of his wife before his eyes, and she had 
never seen him lose his self.control. 

To do Jack justice, he was the life of 
the party when all went well. His fault 
was weakness. He was of the gristle- 
boned, unprosperous sort, who dump 
their failures and disappointments on 
their friends. These are the men who, 
because wives and children cannot run 
away, visit their sad forebodings on their 
heads. In Jack’s case there was some 
excuse, perhaps, or, at least, incentive, 
for Hilda’s faith never seemed to waver. 
He knew where cheer was always to be 
found, and presumed upon it, as men 
who have tasted the bitterness of sin 
come to God to demand forgiveness. 

In the intervals of the camp excite- 
ments Jack grew more and more dis- 
heartened. He knew, in spite of present 
comfort, that signs of hope were few, A 
lumber camp is not a permanence. Camp 
Number Ten had already had an unusual 
lease of life. For two years the work 
had gone on, but by the next fall the 
great pine forests about them would be 
cleared. The camp would disband for 
the winter. The buildings would be dis- 
mantled and a summer would pass before 
its life began again in a new locality. 

It was the foreman who tempted Jack 
that afternoon when the first snow fell and 
the tall weeds stood up out of it like the 
masts of sunken ships above the bay. 
Jack and little Jack had been shoveling 
snow. The men were at work far off in 
the woods; the foreman came back on 
some errand alone. 

“‘Come in here, Jack, and get warm,” 
he said; and the two were glad to take 
their wet feet into the big room and sit 
by the roaring stove. 

Then Tom Larkin tempted Jack with 
some new bottled beer that he had 
bought, and when, forgetting his boy’s 
presence, he drank, the foreman offered 
some behind his back to little Jack. 

The boy forgot his mother's words for- 
bidding him to imitate his father’s care. 
less example. The foreman took an eyil 
delight in urging him on. At last he 
took so much that he went home reeling, 
singing the words of a song he had caught 
from the lips of one of the more reckless 
of the men—for most of them kept their 
wickedness scrupulously from the few 
children of the camp. 


It was not a seemly song, and from the 
lips of the boy it came with a terrible 
shock to Hilda. She saw what had bap- 
pened, questioned him, and with mingled 
anger and disgust helped little Jack to 
bed, and then knelt down by the little 
bunk in an agony of weeping. 

Little Jack was frightened into sobri- 
ety. He had never seen his mother weep 
—much less break down in such complete 
distress. He lay with clasped hands and 
wide-opened eyes regarding her, 

The long-repressed agonies of disap- 
pointment, sorrow, apprehension, claimed 
their own at last. For herself she could 
endure. She even did the justice to her- 
self to know and recognize that her hus- 
band’s lot was far brighter for her love 
and care. Her children’s hardships were 
a bitterness. But the corruption of her 
children—that was more than she could 
bear, The picture of her guarded child- 
hood with its pure thoughts and safe-as- 
sociations came in bitter contrast to the 
dangers that Jack’s condition had brought 
home to her. 

Jack was not an imaginative child, but. 
his mother’s tears laid hold upon him 
with the grip of the few great experi- 
ences of life. / 

At last her sobbing stopped. She raised 
her head and, leaning over him without a 
word, prayed aloud for him—a prayer 
that wrote itself in letters of fire on the 
boy’s brain—a prayer for his purity of 
mind, for deliverance from temptation, 
for strength to do his part in the world 
and not be ashamed when the end came. 

She rose from her knees and put her 
hair in order, stooped over Jack and 
kissed his brow—not the lips, as on inno- 
cent nights—and throwing a shawl over 
her shoulders went out into the growing 
dusk. 

The men had just returned and the 
foreman was giving them orders, inter- 
spersed with the oaths which continually 
supplemented his vocabulary, when sud- 
denly Hilda stood before him. The thing 
was so unusual—for Hilda studiously 
avoided the camp—that a silence fell 
upon the men. 

““Mr,. Larkin,” she said, in a high, 
strained voice that sent a sudden thrill 
of fear through her husband’s heart, ‘is 
there any manliness in you to which a 
mother may appeal ?”’ 

*“Wha-at do you mean?” said the fore- 
man, turning red at the direct gaze and 
word, ‘ 

“T mean that you, who are put here 
to keep order and enforce law, have made 
my boy drunk—and my husband stood 
by and saw it done and shared the drink- 
ing.” 

Jack fairly cowered atthe public re- 
buke. : 

“You make the law that there shall 
be no drinking in the camp—and you 
make a child drunk. Do you want to 
make him like yourself? And what 
shall a woman do, when strong men like 
you have no pity on her weakness?” 

Hilda had wrought herself up to the 
pitch of speaking because she saw no 
other way. She was ill and the effort 
was too much for her. The hand that 
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pointed with accusing ‘finger at the 
tempter of her son sank to her side. 
She reeled and would have fallen, but 
John Smith was at her side and in his 
long arms caught and carried her, her 
husband trailing behind ashamed and 
downcast, to her bunk in the log shanty. 

Soon after this another little daughter 
came. 

-It was wonderful to see the effect this 
baby had on the rough men of the camp. 
They were as quiet as mice until Hilda 
was up again. They would come and 
beg to hold the baby. They even impro- 
vised a Christmas out of season, since 
the camp was to break up in early De- 
cember, and it took all the stockings in 
the house to hold the presénts. When 
the men came back from their homes, 
they would bring substantial 
presents for the little one. 


CHAPTER X. FRECKLES’ MEG 


The coming of Freckles’ 
Meg saved Hilda from many 
a lonely hour. The girl had 
changed, but not in love and 
confidence. The two soon 
knitted again the old tie, as 
true friends may, without a 
word after long absence from 
each other. Yet there was a 
change in both. Hilda was 
stronger and quieter as the 
burden of the future grew and 
her husband’s strength di- 
minished. And Meggie, too, 
had tasted of the bitter side 
of life. There were thoughts 
and feelings now which she 
could not quite betray with 
the old childlike readiness of 
trust—thoughts that she did 
not understand herself, and 
could not put into words. 
Yet Hilda loved her alf-the 
more for these new mystéries 
of personality. The depths 
beyond our plumbing are as- 
surance of a permanent satis- 
faction of friendship’s need. 

No man in the camp, save 
one, but, drunk or sober, 
treated Meggie with respect. 
But that one was the fore- 
man. Her father was on dif- 
ferent footing. He was one 
of those comically tall and 
awkward, bl nd-complexioned 
Scotchmen, whose age is un- 
certain and whose very look suggests a 
smile. He had the quickest temper and 
the dryest throat in camp. His temper 
was usually harmless enough, quick up 
and quick away, but his thirsty throat 
was his continual bane and Meggie’s 
constant sorrow. 

Meggie soon became the belle of the 
camp. ‘She had a way with her,” as the 
saying is, which no man seemed to be 
able to resist. Yet her way was not at 
all the way of the coquette, for Meggie 
had a heart that took no pleasure in the 
sufferings of beast or man. 

There was no difficulty in getting men 
to work in the camp, the foreman said, if 
once they caught sight of Meggie’s face. 
But that was the foreman’s blarney, for 
Meggie was not ‘beautiful, except for a 
pair of honest and bewitching brown eyes 
full of changing lights and darks, a clear 
complexion and a smile that, as Pat 
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Burgle said, ‘‘would draw the bees out 
of the hive in March.’? There was no 
blarney at all about that, as half the men 
in camp would have been ready to swear. 

But woe to the: man who presumed 
upon her kindness or her smile. 

She was no bigger than a honey-pot— 
as that same Pat Burgle declared; but 
she had a tongue that could be as sharp 
as a hornet’s sting’and a look that made 
aman feel—well, Pat said, when he had 
been carried off his feet by a smile of un- 
usual warmth one day, and much against 
his better judgment had proposed to her: 
“‘T walked in feeling like the big bass 
drum, and I came out like Mickey’s fife 
that had a frog in its throat and couldn’t 
sing.” Pat was given to metaphors, but 
he never seemed to feel less kindly toward 
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Freckles’ Meg because she had rejected 
him. It would have been hard to quarrel 
with Meggie so long as you behaved your- 
self, and when you didn’t she would save 
you the trouble by quarreling with you. 
Her father never objected to being 
called Freckles, except when he was 
drunk; but as the liquor went down, 
his sense of dignity rose up in self-asser- 
tion. When he was but a little drunk, 
this self-respect was satisfied with re- 
spectfulness of tone, but when he was 
gloriously drunk, nothing would content 
him short of his full name, which was 
rather inconveniently long for good fel- 
lowship, being Alexander McAllister Mc- 
Lean. Pat Buigle asserted that when 
Freckles was very, very drunk nothing 
would please him but to be called Alex- 
ander McAllister McLean, Esquire. But 
by the time the hard-headed old Scotch- 
man reached that stage of dignity his 
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companions were usually so utterly and 
unintelligently drunk that their testi- 
mony was of little value as to any matter 
of fact whatever. For Freckles bore his 
liquor better than any man in camp. 

There were two ways to win a smile 
from Freckles’ Meg which every man 
soon came to know. One was to keep her 
father from the drink, and the other was 
to stay by and keep him out of fights and 
bring him home with a whole skin; and 
many a young fellow stopped drinking 
and helped Freckles off to win that 
smile. 

But Meggie had had some hard experi- 
ence of the ways of men, and though she 
was lavish of smiles, she was chary of 
more definite encouragement. She might 
have had the pick of the unmarried men 
of the camp, or, for that mat- 
ter, of. a good proportion of 
the married ones, who had left 
their wives and their identity 
“in God’s country,” as 
in homesick moments they 
called the East from which 
they came. The only prefer- 
ence for one admirer more 
than another she ever seemed 
to show, in fact the only thing 
her father ever quarreled with 
her about, was what he called 
her ‘‘encouragement of the 
Paddies.” There was, in fact, 
a shade of kindness in her 
treatment of the Irish in the 
camp, which sometimes made 
the men of other nationalities 
feel that. they were slighted. 

“Why shouldn’t I like an 
Irishman ?”’ she retorted once 
to her father, when he had 
been upbraiding her with some 
kind words to Pat. Burgle, 
after she had definitely and 
finally rejected him, ‘Why 
‘ shouldn’t I like an Irishman ? 
The only man I ever lived 
with was a Scotchman, and he 
didn’t love me enough to leave 
the liquor alone when I asked 
him. Perhaps if I took an 
Irishman he would.”’ 

Sandy, as she said it, bared 
his big right arm, smoothing 
its many freckles with his 
sinewy hand, twisted uneasily 
in his chair, and had no an- 
swer. He had determined a 
thousand times that he would 
stop! drinking for Meggie’s sake, and 
a thousand times the smell -of the stuff 
had .conquered him and he had come 
home with that dignified strut which was 
his special sign of perfect drunkenness. 
Meggie would watch him as he stumbled 
in to bed while she sat by the fire and 
never said a word; and Meggie’s silence 
next day was a punishment the strong 
man could hardly bear. 

There was not much drinking in camp; 
the work was too steady and too hard; 
so for the most part Meggie and her 
father had a peaceful time together, and 
Meggie brightened Hilda’s life with love 
andsong. For she had avoice like a bird, 
and when the two sang together, it was 
like two thrushes in the wood, only the 
songs were human songs and told the in- 
most thoughts of the singers as spoken 
words could never do. One afternoon, as 
the supper-bell rang out from the top of 
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the tall pine, Meggie came running over 
to Hilda’s hut. 

‘Father's away,” she said; “let me 
eome in and take a bite with you. It’s 
lonely over there.” 

“You might have callers enough, if 
you'd only encourage them,” said Hilda 
with a smile, putting her arm about Meg- 
gie’s waist as they stood waiting by the 
door. 

“Callers, yes; Pat Burgle, and Hugh 
McNaughton, and Paddy Flynn, and 
Dutch Steve. If it weren’t for the lum- 


ber, I don’t see what men were made for, 
anybow. But a woman with an ax is 
like a man with a dishpan—each ought to 
be in better business.” 

‘*But you know they all worship you.” 

‘Yes, of course. 1’m the only woman 
in camp thatisn’t tied toa man. I want 
noneof them. My daddy’s enough for me 
to look after. If I want a husband, I'll 
wait fer little Jack. You'll marry me 
when you get big won’t you, dear?” 

If there is anything a twelve-year-old 
boy resents, it is being called ‘‘ dear,” 


Shall eur Academies be Endowed 


This is one of the questions whieh Dr. Pear- 
sons has often asked and which he has dis- 
eussed many times with those most inter- 
ested in these academies. The difficulty has 
been to decide what academies should be 
encouraged to live, what sums should be 
sought for them, and in whose care the funds 
for their support should be placed. Prob- 
ably the colleges to which the academies are 
tributary might be entrusted with the over- 
sight of these endowments to their own great 
advantage, and with the understanding that 
if necessity for any one of the academies 
eeases to exist the money shall go to the col- 
lege. In Nebraska the Congregationalists 
are trying to secure an endowment of $100,000 
for their four academies, $25,000 for each. 
They are so situated as to be within easy 
aecess to students from every section of the 
state. The one Congregational college in the 
state, Doane at Crete, has property worth 
$200,000 and an endowment of $166,000. 
The managers of the campaign for (unds 
are seeking for a man or a woman, or several 
ef them, who will giye $10,000.or $15 000 to 
each of these academies, Chadron, Weeping 
Water, Neligh and Franklin, on condition 
that as much more be secured and that all 
debts be paid. Some conditional gifts have 
been made but more are required if the 
whole sum is obtained, as it ought to be, by 
June 4, 1904. In lowa and Wisconsin acade- 
mies have been of great service in fitting 
young men for college, and Oklahoma is seek- 
ing to establish academies which shall be 
tributary to the college at Kingfisher. Pro- 
fessor Burr of Beloit says that of the forty - 
seven graduates of Beloit this year twenty- 
four young men were fitted in the academies 
tributary to the college, and two young women. 
Six only of the young men were from the 
high schools of the state. All the honor men, 
with a single exception, were from the acade- 
mies. This is first-class testimony as to the 
importance of the academy and to the inti- 
mate relation in which it stands to the Chris- 
tian college, 


Summer Supplies 


Rev. W. A. Waterman has been preaching 
at Green Street in the absence of the pastor, 
Rev. Mr. McCord, to audiences which have 
been about as large as usual. Dr. Willard 
Scott has been three Sundays in his old pulpit 
at the South Church, and has received a warm 
welcome from his former people. The re- 
maining Sundays in the month will be occn- 
pied by Dr. A. M. Brodie of Hinsdale, 11. 
Dr. W. E. Griffis of Ithaca has preached twice 
at Union Park, and Professor Wright of 
Oberlin is to have two Sundays. Audiences 
here are always small inthe summer. At the 
First Church, l’res. J. Edward Kirbye of the 
Atlanta Theological Seminary spoke Sunday 
on Christian Leadership, and gave a Southern 
view of the situation. He says the race con- 
test is already “on,” that the Negro must 
show his capacity to fill the places he seeks, 
that the Southern whites are his best friends 
and that many Northern teachers have done 


harm in trying to persuade the colored people 
to look upoa the whites as their enemies. He 
believes that the eure fur the troubles of the 
South will be found in education. With him 
agrees ‘‘Raymond,” the special correspond- 
ent of the Tribune, who has traveled all over 
the South in order to study the situation per- 
sonally. Hedraws adark picture of Southern 
illiteracy, not only among the Negroes but 
among the white people also. He thinks that 
the entire Gountry should be interested in 
removing this da: ger of ignorance from the 
South. He admits many of the charges 
brought against the Negroes, but declares that 
education will remove the reason for them. 
Piymou b Church is closed as usual this sum- 
mer. Rev. B. S. Winchester, the associate 
pastor is preaching at the New England 
Church, ard the Evanston people are enjoy- 
ing the ministrations of Prof A, R. Merriam 
of Hartford. Sunday evenings Rev. R. B. 
Guild of the Leavist Street Church has been 
giving stereopticon lectures on Oriental Lands 
to cro wded houses. 


Criticisms of Booker T. Washington 


Boston is not the only place where some of 
the theories: f Mr Washington are unpopular, 
Last Su: day R-v. R, C. Rinsome, pastor of 
the Institutional Colored Chureh in Chicago, 
the man who made the first attack on the 
policy shops, came out boldly against the 
position which Mr. Washington has taken, 
especially against his theory that for the pres- 
ent the colored man should forego his rights 
and wait in hope that a time will come when 


they may begranted. Mr. Ransomethinks the: 


Negro should insist upon his rights now, and 
that he should not be content to take a servile 
place until his education is equal to that of 
the white man. He says that Mr. Washing- 
ton’s plan will dissourage the colored man, 
will take away from him the incentive to 
make the most of himself, and that the coun- 
try should insist upon the execution every- 
where of the provisions of the Constitution. 
Give the black man the same chance as the 
white man, protect him in it, and the Negro 
problem will take care of itself. Mr. Ransome 
is one of the ablest colored preachers in the 
city and has devoted his life to the welfare of 
his race, 


The New Museum 


Mr. Marshall Field has signified his satis- 
faction with the site off-red him by the com- 
missioners on Grant Park and says that he 
will begin the erection of the building as soon 
as the prices for labor and material are reason- 
able. Work on the filling in of the Lake 
Front is proeeeding rapidly and if the plans 
of the commissioners do not fail, Chieago in 
afew years will have a park in the very center 
of the city, bordering on the lake and com- 
manoding the admiration of every one who sees 
it. The plans have been drawn by Architect 
Barpham and the Olstead Brothers of Boston. 
It is supposed that Mr. Field’s building will 
cost not less than six millions of dollars and 
will be the most striking feature of the park. 
A site is also to be furnished on this Lake 
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and Meggie knew it, and Jack knew that 
she knew it. But Meggie was a privi- 
leged person, and Jack worshiped her. 
With a meekness that astonished him- 
self he answered : 

“Of course I will. I’m most as big as 
father now. But will you marry me, ben- 
est Iojun, if I wait?” 

“Well, Vil see. I want a man who 
won't drink whisky, nor smoke tobacco, 
nor swear. Do you think you'll fill the 
bill, my dear?” 

(To be continued.) 


In and Around Chicago 


Front for the Crerar Library, although it is 
p ssible that the people will be asked to vote 
on this. The library has been saying money 
for a building for several years, and already 
has on hand a large fund for the purpose. 
Neither its managers nor the people want any 
of the funds of the library expended for a 
site. The city can furnish a site without harm 
to itself and without cost. The voters gener- 
ally feel that it ought to do so. 


Outer Parks 


Chicago is beginning to talk about the ne- 
cessity of increasing its park system by add- 
ing, as has been done in Boston and New 
York while land is cheap, at least 120 miles 
of park roadway. The plan is to preserve so 
far as possible the natural features of the 
landscape, the rivers, the little streams, 
the native woods in which there are many 
noble tree’, and thus bring future genera- 
tions into our debt. Probably the plan will 
be carried out, although it may not be fully 
realized for some years. 


Is Chicago Congregationalism Growing Weaker 


This question is answered in the affirmative 
by a good many persons whose judgment is 
entitled to some weight. Nevertheless, to one 
who has lived in the city more than a genera- 
tion and is familiar with the magnificent his-. 
tory which some of the older churches have 
made, and who considers their present com- 
parative lack of means, the answer does not 
seem to be warranted by the facts. True, 
neither the First Church nor the Union Park 
is what each once was. The New England 
has fewer members but shows no diminution 
in its gifts to benevolence; and 
though suffering severely from change of 
population and many other causes, is. still 
strong and is slowly regaining not a 
its old strength. But we must take 
of the new churches which have grown out 
of these older ones. Warren Avenue, with a 
membership approaching a thousand; 
fornia Avenue, earnest, aggressive, sucéess- 
ful; the three Oak Park churches, any one 
of which is strong enough to do anything it 
sees to be its duty; the Ravenswood; 
First of Evanston; South; the churches in 
Hinsdale and La Grange; and half a 
of others to whom almost any one, 
ambitious, might count it an honor to 
ter are to be considered. The weakness, 
then, is relative and apparent only. 
great central churches have lost in 
and wealth, but are certainly as 
as ever and perhaps as useful. 
is in the newer bodies and here 
encouraging. Certainly no one 
all the facts can believe that Congregation- 
alism in Chicago is losing ground. = 

Chicago, Ill, Aug. 8. 
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Several secessions recently from the Church — 
of Scotland to the Roman Catholic Chureh 
are furnishing the opponents of the ritual- 
istic tendency in the Established Church with 
an argument which is forcefal. : 
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The Five Great Public Schools of England 


Winchester 


When William of Wykeham, more than 
five hundred years ago, founded New 
College at Oxford and later its prepara- 
tory school at Winchester, he gave them 
four things in common: a motto, ‘‘ Man- 
ners makeyth man,” a generous endow- 
ment, a tradition of conservatism, and 
one of scholarship; all four remain to 
this day, but of them all the last is the 
most strongly marked on the life of the 
schools; one may graduate respectably 
elsewhere, but to be a Wykehamite is to 
be ascholar. The buildings at Winches- 
ter are very old, built of blackened stone, 
gloomy but solid. Over the doorway of 
the court is the statue of the Virgin 
Mary, supported on one side by Gabriel 
and on the other by the founder; in 
crossing this court all students remove 
their hats. 

In summer time the place is far from 
gloomy, for students vie in having superb 
window boxes, but in winter the sun 
never shines between the buildings and 
it is cheerless enough in the dormitories 
around the court, as well as in the chapel 
and schoolroom, which are here also. 
The dining-room is best worth seeing of 
all the buildings. Here is the famous 
portrait of the founder, purchased in the 
sixteenth century. Here are the long 
tables at which all the students eat, using 
at breakfast and luncheon thin squares 
of wood, or trenchers, in place of plates, 
as has been done from time immemorial, 
and here on a dais at one end a master 
dines in solitary state. 

Below this room is the original school- 
room with the mural paintings, one bear- 
ing the old school laws, and the other the 
illustrated phrase, well known by all who 
have ever known Winchester: ‘Aut 
disce’”—with an episcopal crown and 
mitre as the reward of learning; ‘‘ Aut 
discede’’—with the soldier’s sword and 
the pen and horn of a writer as the tools 
of the one who leaves; ‘‘ Aut manet sors 
tertia ccedi’’—with the birch twigs as the 
means of the punishment. The original 
set of apple twigs wielded here is said to 
have lasted four hundred years, which 
certainly points to an infrequent use. 

The chapel has passed through many 
vicissitudes, the most injurious being its 
restorations. It is not in keeping with 
the other buildings, still its walls are 
stately and dignified, and in its vestibule 


The Dining Hatl, Winchester 


By Caroline Benedict Burrell 


is a lovely memorial to the students who 
fell in the Crimea. The cloister is beau- 
tifully carved and most picturesque; on 
one of its low pillars is cut the name 
“Ken.” In its central plot of ground 
are graves of the monks who once were 
in touch with the school, and whenever 
the earth is disturbed the bones of these 
old inhabitants are turned up. In one 
of the buildings outside the cloister is a 
wall, covered with what are known as 
marbles, small slabs of stone each bear- 
ing the name of a boy who on leaving 
pays to have it cut there, since he is for- 
bidden to carve it anywhere himself. 

Tradition is everything at Winchester. 
Old customs are loved merely because 
they are old, and one of the most grievous 
things to its students was the abandon- 
ing of late years of the two old places, 
Edom and Moab, named from the Bible 
verse, ‘‘Moab is my washpot; over Edom 
will I cast out my shoe.” For nearly 
five centuries all the opportunity given 
for splashings and hand washings was 
afforded in Moab, a sort of Ionic porch, 
open to all weathers, in the courtyard, 
where water poured into a huge stone 
trough. Here the students waited in 
turn morning by morning, regardless of 
the chills of winter, which if they did not 
kill must certainly have rendered one 
impervious to colds. Edom was a spot 
at the side of a wall where the fags 
cleaned the shoes of their masters ; a shed 
stands there today, but for other uses. 

Since Winchester was meant for stu- 
dents its founder left little place for play. 
Archery and games of ball were expressly 
forbidden in the courts, and until of late 
years there existed a curious custom of 
walking in procession to the hills a mile 
away, the progress being called ‘“‘ad mon- 
tem,” a custom so suggestive today of the 
practice of boarding school girls as to 
have made it seem ridiculous to any one 
but a Wykehamite, who regarded it rever- 
ently as belonging to the past. Now, as 
elsewhere, the students have games of 
football and cricket. 

There have been many famous men edu- 
cated at Winchester, but five are best 
known: Young, who wrote Night 
Thoughts; Sir. Thomas Brown, the au- 
thor of Religio Medici; Sidney Smith, 
Thomas Arnold and Bishop Ken. Of the 
rest, most of them are men who have gone 
first to Oxford and then out into the world 
as students in some line. 


Rugby 


Leaving the south of England and com- 
ing up into the middle counties, we find 
the town and school of Rugby. It was 
founded in Elizabeth’s time by Laurence 
Sheriffe, grocer, who endowed and placed 
it in his native town. Its first years 
were marked by litigation when trustees, ~ 
masters, and even Chancery so wrangled 
that it was brought to alowebb. From 
twenty boys it diminished to two, and 
then for two years there were no students 
at all. However, when its first great 
master, Holyoake, took charge it rose at 
once into prominence, and during his rule 
of more than forty years over six hun- 
dred boys were students. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century 
new quarters were needed and built, but 
these were soon outgrown and in 1808 the 
entire school was torn down and rebuilt, 
so that it is of quite modern erection. 
The main entrance is a handsome gate- 
way looking down the main street of the 
town; through this we pass into the old 
quadrangle of dark stone buildings of 
three low stories with battlemented top. 
In one corner is the entrance to the din- 
ing hall, a large, plain room with oak 
panelling eight feet tall, and two large 
fireplaces. Above this are the dormito- 
ries, quaint low rooms with old-fashioned 
wooden beds with cords for springs and 
washstands of the clumsiest pattern. On 
the floor below are the studies—tiny cells 
with table, chair and bookcase crowding 
each other—and at each end of the hall is 
a small fireplace, until recently the only 
means of warming the rooms. The mas- 
ter’s house stands at one corner of the 
dormitory with a door opening into it, 
but it faces outward, into lovely gardens. 

The old quad opens into the new one by 
a fine doorway, but the two sets of build- 
ings have absolutely no architectural 
relation, indeed, they are absolutely an- 
tagonistic. These are all of recent date, 
built of yellow brick with terra cotta 
trimmings. Here is the chapel, built on 
the site of the old one and preserving one 
end with handsome carvings. In niches 
in the wall are recumbent statues ‘of 
Arnold, the famous master, and Dean 
Stanley, a famous pupil. There is also a 
beautiful medallion of Clough, with a 
long quotation from a poem of his. In 
front of the altar is a dark marble cross 
in the floor marking Arnold’s grave. 
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Arnold made Rugby. When he became 
master in 1828 he found the boys divided 
into two sets, the bullies and the bullied. 
Fagging at its worst existed unrestricted ; 
there was an air of insubordination, even 
of rowdyism in the school and order was 
maintained by constant floggings. Arnold 
changed all that. Himself a Winchester 
boy, he was accustomed to decorum and 
order, and he gradually brought it about. 
He transformed the pupils individually 
by his powerful personality. He put 
them on their honor; he made a liar 
despised; he upheld moral courage as 
greater than pbysical. He won a won- 
derful love and loyalty in his lifetime, 
and a reverence felt among teachers the 
world over, for his very name. The life 
of the boys today is in keeping with 
the place. There are few traditions, for 


everything is too new for these; there is 
good work done, but few great scholars 


, 
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made; there is much play and a certain 
general wholesomeness, which is shown 
in the manly men it turns out. To be 
a Rugbean is to be a good fellow, upright, 
honest and courageous, with a love of 
outdoor sport, but still one who has 
known something of Arnold's influence 
and cherishes the ‘“‘ideal of the Christian 
gentleman” for which he stood. 

The great men of Rugby were mainly 
those of this century, those who felt 
Arnold’s personal touch—Greene, the 
historian, Stanley, Thomas Hughes, Ar- 
thur Dodgson, Clough, Dean Vaughn, 
and the three bishops of India during the 
stirring times of the Mutiny. There 
have been many soldiers educated here 
also, from the time of General Aber- 
crombie, who fought in America, down to 
the war in Africa, In the Crimea there 
were seventy-two officers, all Rugby boys 
—an extraordinary number. Two win- 
dows in the chapel recall the deaths among 
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these and the others who fell in the 
Mutiny, among the latter Hodson, of 
Hodson’s Horse, who fell at Lucknow 
after his valor at the siege of Delhi. 


Eton 


Going still toward London we reach 
‘King’s College of Our Lady of Eton 
Beside Winsor,” close to Stoke Pogis, 
closer still to Runnymeade and Magna 
Charta Island and closest of all to Win- 
sor Castle, the home of England’s sover- 
eigns. And this is quite as it should be, 
for Eton was established by a king and 
many a descendant of a royal family has 
been educated there. 

It was founded in 1440, after Henry VI. 
had repeatedly visited Winchester and 
conferred with William of Wykeham 
about it, and it is patterned largely after 
that model school, and still more richly 
endowed. Henry VIIL., Elizabeth, Crom- 


bag ts 


well, Charles I. and George III. have 
all been in close connection with Eton, 
and George, indeed, with his democratic 
manners, often had the boys at tea with 
him, 

Although this is especially the school 
of the aristocrat, its condition at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century is 
almost incredible. Fagging was severe 
and unrestricted, the accommodations 
were absurdly inadequate, there being, 
often, not beds enough for the pupils, so 
that some had to sleep on the floor. In 
1838 the students asked for a regular sup- 
ply of water in the dormitories and the 
provost grumblingly replied, ‘‘ You'll be 
asking for Turkey carpets and gas next.’ 
Food was scanty and poor and mutton 
the only meat allowed. It was not till 
the middle of the last century that im- 
provements, radical and far-reaching, 
were put in operation. Order was estab 
lished, food was improved, the standard 
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of scholarship raised and the students 
treated like gentlemen. 

The buildings at Eton are of stone, well 
designed and gracefully arranged. There 
is an impressive entrance with two tow- 
ers, and the quadrangle follows much the 
same order as elsewhere. There is the 
upper school on the west, the lower on 
the north, the hall and tower on the east 
and the chapel onthe south. Thecloister 
is low and dark with a battlemented top, 
much like that at Rugby. There is also a 
beautiful library ; butof all the buildings 
the chapel is of the greatest importance, 
since it is not only by far the most lovely 
of any preparatory school in the world, 
but it compares favorably with the St. 
George Chapel at Winsor and the exqui- 
site King’s College Chapel at Cambridge. 
It has a stone organ screen in memory of 
the boys who fell in the African wars; 
there are some interesting old monuments 
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and brasses in the church, and one of its 
chief treasures is Watts’s Sir Galahad, 
which is the altar piece, and an inspira- 
tion to every boy who looks upon it. Un- 
til a hundred years ago the same curious 
custom as at Winchester prevailed, that 
of walking in procession ‘‘ad montem,” 
accompanied at certain times with mum- 
mery of all sorts. Since that time row- 
ing has been the chief athletic interest, 
though cricket rivals it, and matches are 
played with Winchester and Harrow, the 
latter at Lord’s in London, before a fash- 
ionable crowd, 

The healthy Etonian today dislikes 
hearing the school called fashionable, 
He abhors the familiar saying that if one 
goes to Eton he must be either a lord ora 
toady, and he points at something better 
worth being proud of, the record of the 
school in letters, statesmanship and war. 
Charles James Fox, Canning, Peel, Lord 
North, Gladstone, Balfour and Lord Car- 
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zon, Walpole, Hallam, Fielding, 
Shelley, Grey and Herschel, 
Cornwallis, Wellington, Me- 
thuen, Buller and Roberts, and 
a hundred more; what school 
can ask for a greater roll of 
honor ? 
Harrow 


Harrow is almost within the 
borders of London, and at first 
sight it is the least interesting 
of schools, but a closer ac- 
quaintance puts it in the front 
rank, From its founding by a 
gentleman of the court of Eliza- 
beth until the present day its 
history is full of characteristic 
things. 

The school is peculiarly built. 
It stands at the top of a steep 
hill, overlooking a beautiful 
sweep of country, a group of 
buildings in red brick arranged 
irregularly, some on one side 
of the road and some on the 
’ other. The famous Old School 
stands alone near the tep, the 
place where for two centuries 
all the students were taught. 
The most remarkable group of 
Harrovingians knew this build- 
ing well ; Byron, Peel, Palmer- 
ston, Sheridan and Dalhousie 
were educated within its walls. 
Here is the hall with the walls 
so covered with the names of 
boys that no space on its panel- 
ing is left uncarved. 


The other buildings are not. 


especially interesting, being 
modern with no pretension to 
beauty, but the chapel is rich 
in associations. The south aisle 
was built in memory of those 
who fell in the Crimea, the 
names beginning with that of 
the boy who left school to go to 
the war and fell at nineteen. 
There are also tablets to many 
distinguished men, from Ark- 


wright, who was killed ascend- - 


ing the Alps, to Burnaby, the 
traveler, explorer and soldier. 
Byron is naturally one of the 
best remembered boys, and the 
stories of his life here are legion. 
He was the terror of the mas- 
ters; he not only carried a 
loaded pistol but he had a dead- 
lier weapon in his satirical pen, 
and many learned to fear that. 
In the churchyard is a large, 
flat tomb on which he used 
to lie at length and compose 
yerses while looking off over 
the hills; in order to preserve 
this stone, now called ‘‘ Byron’s 
tomb,” it is covered with a 
heavy grating. —_— 
Anthony Trollope was a Har- 
row boy, though a day pupil, 
and for seven long years he led 
a most unhappy life. His sensi- 
tiveness, his poor clothing and 
general social inferiority made 
him the butt of the school, and 
he is called the worst bullied 
boy the school has ever known. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury was 
also a student here, and the 
mission in London, founded and 
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conducted by Harrow students, is quite in keeping with 
the influence he has left. 


Bulwer-Lytton, Barry Corn- 


wall, Faber, A. J. C. Hare, J. Addington Symonds and St. 
George Mivart were also all Harrow boys. 
This might be called the school of the all-around boy, 


Eton—College Gateway 


for beside the usual study and athletics it has more re- 


markable interests. 


It cares especially for science; there 


is a society, founded by Dean Farrar, which has been ad- 
dressed by Ruskin, especially to cultivate the feeling for 
Two boys have published books while 


scientific study. 
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members of it, one on the birds 
and the other on the butterflies 
of the region. Harrow is also 
famous forits music. Its chapel 
singing is remarkably fine, and 
there is a delightful rivalry be- 
tween the different houses in 
part singing, in madrigals and 
glees and old ballads. It has 
contributed more songs than 
any other school to the col- 
lection which exists, and some 
are known the world over, es- 
pecially what is called the Na- 
tional Anthem of Harrow, the 
one entitled Forty Years On, 
the tone of which is unequalled. 
The last verse ends : 

God gives us bases to guard or belea- 


guer, 
Games to play out, whether earnest or 


fun, 

Fights for the fearless and goals for the 
eager, 

Twenty and thirty and forty years on. 


Westminster 


Going on to London we find 
there the last of the five great 
preparatory schools, West- 
minster, situated in the Abbey 
close, a part of the building and 
the life of that venerable 
church. It rivals Winchester 
in age. It is said that Edgitha 
the Saxon queen was the first 
person who took an interest 
in it, and since her day it has 
been called the queens’ school, 
as Eton has been the kings’: 
Elizabeth founded six scholar- 
ships for its graduates, at 
Christ’s in Oxford and Trinity 
in Cambridge. 

The school buildings are of 
great interest, though they are 
gloomy, dark and low. The 
most famous is the old dormi- 
tory, erected by the monks long 
ago, with a vaulted ceiling, win- 
dows close up under the roof, a 
wealth of names, carved every- 
where, and a general air of as- 
ceticism. ‘It would be sac- 
rilege to write of this room 
as unsightly, cold, dreary and 
wholly unsuitable to the pur- 
pose of a sleeping chamber,” 
writes one who loves it, “but 
that it is true, few would be 
prepared todeny. There must 
be still occasional places where 
the rain and wind beat through 
the chinks, and rats are not un- 
known ; but tradition is strong, 
and Westminster boys would 
not exchange their uncomfort- 
able chamber with all its vener- 
able history for the shelter a 
more sumptuous room might 
afford.” 

The gymnasium, an early 
Norman crypt, stands second 
in interest to this building, and 
then comes the part of the 
schools built by Inigo Jones, 
where are names also, carved 
and burned into the walls, often 
descending in a list from father 
to son for two, three and in 
two cases for six generations. 
Outside this building is the 
lovely carved stone staircase 
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built by Ashburton. Nearby are 
the greens for cricket and fiver, 
and the famous “‘ fighting green.” 
There is rowing on the Thames, 
and once a year a contest be 
tween Westminster and Eton. 

One of the two great events 
of the year is the giving of the 
Latin play at Christmas. This 
dates back to Elizabeth’s time; 
it is always a classic, with a pro- 
logue and epilogue commenting 
humorously on the events of the 
day. The second great affair is 
the tossing of the pancake on # 
Shrove Tuesday, which is also 9 
historic. 
sembles, the masters with their 
guests at one end of the schoolroom, and 
the boys in a mass in the center. The 
cook comes in bearing a huge cake, pop- 
ularly supposed to be made of putty, and 
this he tries to throw up and over a bar 
fastened across the room. If it does go 
over and down among the boys, the one 
who can secure it intact is entitled toa 
guinea from the head master, while the 
cook also receives the same amount for 
a successful throw. It is not always, 
however, that even with the three trials 
allowed the cake can be made to go over 
the bar, but when it does it is instantly 
torn into a thousand pieces by the strug- 
gles of the boys to secure it. 

There has been one great master in 
Westminster, Richard Busby, first a pupil 


Then the school as- Sou:h Form Koom—oldest in Harrow 
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and then for fifty. seven 
years head master. 
That he was a very 
terrible man no one 
can doubt. Steele says, 
‘*He had the power of 
raisirg what the lad 
had in him to the ut- 
most height,’’ and he 
usually did this by con- 
scientious and persist- 
ent flogging. Yet he 


was ajust man, and re- 
spected by his pupils, 
as is proved by their 
sending him their sons 
and grandsons, Among 
the many who studied 


under him were S.r 
Christopher Wren, Dry 
den, Prior, Jeffries and 
Locke, 

The roll of Westmin. 
ster school is full of 
distinguished names, 
from Ben Jonson 
down. Warren Has. 
tings, Froude, Gibbon, 
Southey, Wesley, 
George Herbert, Lid. 
dell, all were distin- 
guished pupils here. 
There have been nine 
archbishops and scores 
of bishops among the 
graduates, 


< 


Misuses of the Bible 


For centuries this book has been mis- 
understood by its friends and misused by 
its enemies. Men have gone to this tree 
of life, not for food and for the leaves that 
heal heart hurts, but to hack and hew, 
The Bible is an orchard; its flowers have 
been fed to war horses and its boughs 
split into spear shafts. The Bible js a 
mine ; its silver bas been run into bullets 
and its gold wrought into sword handles. 
The Bible is a spring of water; its guar- 
dians have fought over it, roiling the wa- 
ters so that the people could not drink. 
Philosophers have taken texts full of 
sweetness and comfort and hurled them 
as men hurl stones. Dogmatists have 
turned this storehouse of mercies into an 
arsenal of war, as the Turks hoisted their 
cannon into the Acropolis. Strange that 
sinfulness and ignorance should try to 
teach the dove eaglehood or train the 
lamb to strike like a lion! Into what 
wars and strifes bave men carried this 


book! How have men used its materials 
for building up barricades between them- 
selves and their fellows. All these mis- 
uses have their reason. Great forces are 
liable to great perversions. Commerce 
is through tides and trade winds, but 
what wafts the wise captain into the har- 
bor will hurl the foolish one upon the 
rocks. The energies of this book, there- 
fore, invite misuse and enmity. For this 
reason the Bible has never had a fair 
chance in the world. No generation 
knows what its principles will do for our 
race, for no generation has ever tried it. 
But it is not a book to be fought over. 
It is a book of conduct and disposition 
and character.—Rev, Dr, N. D. Hillis. 


Of our educational work in the West there 
is no one state of which Congregationalists 
have greater reason for pride than Nebraska. 
Its institutions have been built on solid foun- 
dations, have co-operated with one another, 
have wise and faithful teachers, who make nu 


Oid School Room, Westminster. 
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Westminster is however the school for 
soldiers, doubtless partly because the 
Spartan training received here fits a boy 
for camp and field. Some years ago there 
were eight field marshals living, and five 
of them were Westminster boys. A gran- 
ite column near the school is covered 
with names of those who have fallen 
in battle, but there is not room for half 
of those which might be there. 


The Virtues of Our Ancestors 


I tell you, my brother-men, it has become 
too much the fashion in these days to sneer 
and jeer at the old fashioned ways of the old- 
fashioned American household. Something 
too much of iron there may have been in the 
Puritan’s temper; something too Jittle of sun- 
light may have come in through 
the narrow windows of his house. 
But that house had foundations, and 
the virtues lived in it. There were 
plenty of red corpuscles in his b'ood, 
and his heart beat in time with the 
external laws of right. It would be 
well if we could get back into the 
old way, which proved itself to be 
the good way, and maintain as our 
fathers did, the sanctity of the 
family, the sacredness of the mar- 
riage vow, the solemnity of the mu- 
tual duties binding parents and 
children together. From the house- 
holds that followed this way have 
come men that could rule them- 
selves as well as their fellows, 
women that could be trusted as 
well as admired.—Dr. van Dyke at 
Harvard. 
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A. Scott, Oxford Street, London 


undue pretensions. Doane College is now 
31 years old. With its 116 students, its acade- 
mies with 82 students and its excellent school 
of music with 51 students, standing as the 
center of an educational system with four 
academies in the four quarters of the state 
enrolling pearly 700 students, Doane College 
is in a fair way to fulfill its ambition “to 
bring the advantages of a good education 
within the reach of every capable and deservy- 
ing young man and woman in the state.” 
The college has not been represented in the 
East during the last two years by any finan- 
cial agent, in part because it wished to al- 
low the four academies a larger opportanity 
to raise endowment funds for themselves. 
* Franklin,” in another column, refers to the 
plan for securing these funds, and the 
amounts needed. It has a permanent fuod 
of $166,000, but with annual expenses at the 
modest sum of $18,000, it needs several thou- 
sands yearly from its friends. To our knowl. 
edge Doane College has been ably and eco- 
nomically administered. It is bringing large 
returns on its investment to our denom!nation, 
the stateand the nation. It could use togreat 
advantage a much larger income. 
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Where Shall We Send Our Girls 


The selection of a school or a college to 
which a daughter shall be sent is an even 


more difficult task than the same selec-™ 


tion forason, The boy’s place of educa- 
tion is often, and wisely, his father’s 
college. But the institutions for girls 
are few which can count two generations 
among their graduates. Every teacher 
of experience has seen scores of mothers 
and fathers helplessly at sea in regard to 
the choice of a school for their daughter. 
They have a vague idea that “‘the higher 
education” is the thing the girls must 
have. They have a passionate desire to 
give their daughters the best. They study 
circulars of schools, they consult with 
friends only one degree less ignorant than 
themselves. In the end, their decision is 
very likely to be made on social consider- 
ations, or because of the location of the 
school, or because a vacancy can be se. 
cured at a late day, or because the girl 
herself has “‘taken a fancy” to that par. 
ticular school, 

Are there not some tests which any 
mother may apply to the schools within 
her reach, and which will help her to 
atrive at an intelligent decision in regard 
to their claims? Are degrees from all 
the colleges for women of equal valus in 
life? Does.one school send out as good a 
product as another, judged, not by circu- 
lars or by prices, but by the ability of its 
graduates to live wisely and well after 
they have leftits walls? Among all the 


institutions of ‘the higher education”’— . 


and its influence has touched every school 
for girls in this wide land—are there not 


some which stand for the highest educa- 


tion? 

There are precisely two tests which 
every school and college ought to meet. 
Both of them may be applied by any in- 
telligent parent. Both must be applied 
en the spot, and while the school is in 
session. | ‘ 

The first is a test of educational method, 
but it is not a technical one. Does the 
school believe that the primary object 
of education is discipline—discipline of 
mind, body, will, temper,. spirit? The 
’ training of our dogs and horses is recog- 
nized as .essential to transform them 
from dangerous beasts into useful friends. 
That of our children is too often taken 
for granted. Discipline consists largely 
in doing a certain thing over and over 
and over again—and still over again— 
until it is done with ease and precisicn. 
The place where this essential foundation 
for the highest education is laid will be 
easily distinguishable from the school 
where a spirit of lawlessness actually 
rules. The boisterous manner, the “inde- 
pendent ” air, the ‘‘ what-is-that-to-you”’ 
attitude toward teachers, the disregard of 
others’ comfort, the detestation of rules, 
except as barriers to be leaped, the lack of 
loyalty to the school itself as an institu- 
tion—these are symptoms of the fraudu- 
lent “higher education.” The catalogue 
of the school where these customs pre- 
vail may be crowded with the names 
of the daughters of ‘the best families.” 
Its entrance examinations may be the 
severest. Its lists may be filled years in 
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advance. Its prices may be high or they 
may be low.- It may be located on Fifth 
Avenue or in a New England village. It 
is a dangerous school for a girl, and no 
mother who values her daughter’s future 
ought to send her to it. It may be very 
popular with the girls themselves—but 
that proves nothing of its real character. 

The school, on the other hand, where a 
high value is set on discipline may be as 
easily distinguished by the observer. It 
is not impossible that its youngest stu- 
dents may complain a little of its sever- 
ity. The Freshman year will certainly 
have its hardships. The new girl may 
find herself again and again in a minority 
in regard to work or conduct or privilege. 
Certain acts not wrong in themselves 
may be forbidden her. Certain self-deni- 
als may be forced upon her. She may be 
no longer her own mistress, as she was in 
her indulgent home. But before she has 
finished her course of study her point of 
view about all these matters will have 
changed. She will learn—by the algebra 
problem, by the Latin composition, by 
he “daily theme ,” by the gymnasium, 
by the fixed hours for eating and sleep- 
ing, by the inflexible routine of many a 
week—that training brings its own price- 
less reward. 

Some day she will discover that she has 
all her parts and powers at her command. 
Her mind, her hand, her heart, are the 
servants of an enlightened will. The 
school has done the first part of its noble 
work for ber—it has fitted her to do what 
she chooses to do... It has made her mis- 
tress of herability. It bas taken the first 
step toward giving her the highest edu- 
cation. 

The second test to be applied to a 
school is, if possible, a more critical one. 
What of the personality of the teachers 
to whom the girl is to be entrusted? 
Here, again, the circular of the school 
will not help the mother. The names of 
the men and women who make up the 
faculty may have degrees in abundance. 
They may have wide reputation as schol- 
ars in their various departments. They 
may have written authoritative text- 
books, or delivered popular lectures. All 
these facts may be interesting, but they 
have little to do with the real question. 

Girls are by nature highly imitative. 
They will continue to be so as long as the 
world stands. Any scheme of education 
which disregards that fact throws away 


an important motive for work. Chris- 


tianity itself has dignified and nobly used 
the natural human desire for imitation. 
If there is one figure to which the atten- 
tion of the young girl is directed, it is the 
figure of the man or woman presiding 
over her school. 
centricities of others may pass unnoticed. 
But on this dominant personality there 
beats a light of youthful criticism both 
searching and unsparing. Sentimental- 
ity, vacillation, evasiveness, worldliness, 
superficiality, the habitual use of cant 
and, worst of all, the habit of injustice are 
recognized and despised. Many a girl has 
left school without the faintest ideal for 


her future life, beeause she has sat for 


The weaknesses or €c-. 


two, three, or four years at the feet of a 
woman who had none of the great virtues 
and many of the petty vices. 

It is a hard saying that every member 
of our great academic faculties should be 
the sort of person we wish our daughters 
to become, but that is substantially the 
case. At least, a school should have in it 
a considerable number of strong, enthusi- 
astic, imitable teachers, in order to be 
worthy of selection by the mother who 
desires for her daughter the highest edu- 
cation. Of course, some qualities are 
more important than ethers as examples 
for young and impressionable natures. 
Force of character, sincerity and a high 
sense of truth and justice are indispen- 
sable. Gentleness, grace and tact are 
scarcely less to be desired. Perhaps the 
one characteristic which one would best 
like a girl to admire and to acquire is 
idealism. 

A teacher who is rich in idealism may 
do what she will with young womanhood. 
She sees in her student unreckoned possi- 
bilities. No difficulties in the develop- 
ment of character look insuperable to 
her. She is prefoundly and sincerely 
religious and sees plainly that an irreli- 
gious woman is amonstrosity. She loves 
the great poets, and can make others love 
them. Noble music and architecture and 
painting make their appeal to her, but no 
more surely than human poverty and 
temptation and failure. Being herself 
alive to every call to pleasure, to pity and 
to help, she inspires those who love and 


_ admire her to the same response, 


The girl who leaves school or college 
with well-trained powers and with a clear, 
strong ideal of what a woman’s life should 
be, justifies the choice of her place of 
education. She may or may not be 
an accomplished linguist. She may or 
may not have skill in the higher mathe- 
matics. She may or may not have passed 
examinations with high honors. But she 
will be a good woman to live with—for 
young and old, rich and poor—and she 
will have what the twentieth century is 
sure to acknowledge is the highest edu- 
cation for a woman. 


The Other Side 


BY JULIA HARRIS MAY 


Across the sea I planned to go, 
And studied many books, to know 
About the pictures over there, 
And tried, in all things, to prepare 
Myself, that I might understand 
The wonders of that foreign land. 


A few short years, and I must go 
Unto a land I do not know 
Beyond the stars. 

Should I prepare 
For my long journey over there? 
Yes, let me leave no plan untried, 
To fit me for the other side! 


If one has eyes to see and ears to hear, 
then let him be of good cheer, for the 
kingdom of God has come.—John Watson. 
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Dicky-Bird and the Student 


Dicky-bird is five. He is the youngest 
member of the faculty except one, but 
that one is. only a three-months baby, 
and a girl beside. Dicky-bird’s hair is so 
curly that it will not hang square about 
his face, fashionably, as his mother and 
his barber desire. Dicky-bird’s eyes are 
those of a baby Napoleon, but his lips are 
rosebud-round and his dimples irresisti- 
ble, so that perhaps if you are intrepid 
and stupid beside, you may try to turn up 
the chubby face for a kiss, but you never 
try twice. 

Dicky-bird lives on Faculty Hill, which 
looks across the meadow-land of the 
athletic field and the bit of wood beyond, 
to the other hill where the college stands. 
From Dicky’s house you can see the 
spires of Gray Chapel above the trees 
and hear the tinkle of its chimes every 
hour. Over there in those buildings, 
some gray, some dusky red, and all bright 
with Virginia creeper in these early No- 
yember days, live the students. 

Dicky-bird does not like students. He 
wishes there were no students, for then 
his father could play with him in the 
mornings instead of bolting his breakfast 
and skipping down the stone steps, run- 
ning across the athletic field and then up 
again on the other side, to be in time to 
teach students at nine o’clock. In the 
mornings students go hurrying over the 
campus in silly black gowns that flap. In 
the afternoons they are a little more sen- 
sible, for then they wear short skirts and 
play tennis or basket-ball or hockey or 
golf. But morning, afternoon, or night, 
students are always in the way. 

Dicky-bird could stand them if they 
would only let him alone, but they wont! 
They come trooping up the stone steps 
and past his yard, on their way to the road 
and country walks beyond. And always 
they stop to talk to Dicky-bird, playing 
—as if he had time to talk to students! 

Sometimes they suggest improvements 
in the game, or beg to join in—girls at 
that! Sometimes when Dicky.bird is long 
obdurate, they make remarks to each 
other about his hair and his dimples and 
his lost tongue, until, driven beyond 
bounds, Dicky-bird charges the group, 
shovel in hand, and abuse upon his 
tongue. Then they fall back, laughing, 
and leave himin peace. Sometimesinthe 
later afternoon, when the college turns 
itself out-of-doors, there are so many 
students passing Dicky’s playground that 
he has to retire under the piazza to get 
away from them. 

Today it is still early, only two o’clock, 
and yet Dicky-bird has already suffered 
insult, and is sulking over it, sitting 
hunched up onthe steps. Shehad seemed 
inoffensive, that student just disappear- 
ing under the trees on the other hill. She 
bad merely offered him some of the sweet 
chocolate and chestnuts she was munch- 
ing, and Dicky-bird had accepted. There- 
upon the student had marched across his 
yard and seated herself on his steps and 
claimed the right to play and be talked to. 

Dicky-bird had scowled while he 
crunched his chestnuts, and had re 
sponded only in signs and monosyllables. 
The student had persevered for awhile, 
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and then left, reproaching him. It was 
exasperating; he had not asked her for 
her chocolate and chestnuts; if she 
wanted to give him some, why couldn’t 
she give and go home, and let him alone! 

As she went down the steps, she had 
called back so sweetly, ‘‘Good-by, Dicky- 
bird.” This again was a bitter grudge 
against students, that they should call 
him by his dear mother-name, when they 
knew perfectly well that his name was 
Richard, The other name was his 
mother’s to call him—that rosy young 
mother who played golf all day with her 
sleeves rolled up, and turned in at meal- 
time, blowsy and glowing, and gathered 
her little son up into such glorious hugs. 
She had been a student once, but if she 
had not said so herself, Dicky-bird would 
never have believed it ; it seemed impos- 
sible that any student could ever grow 
into such a precious playmate as that 
mother who had named him Dicky-bird, 
and whose cheeks were made for kissing 
over and over again—all alone, those two, 
in the twilight. 

There were no students in sight now, 
and Dicky-bird went into the house and 
brought out his tin soldiers, resolved to 
play Valley Forge near the road, beside 
which the tiniest of brooks runs down 
the hill. But Dicky-bird was still so 
cross that he stood the Father of His 
Country on his head among the pebbles 
because the General refused to stand 
upon his feet. 


Over at the college, in a room under 
the gables of Croft, Jean Dawson was in 
a pretty rage. Five minutes before, she 
had been cheery, whistling softly while 
she braided her hair and tugged on her 
sweater preparatory to an early game of 
hockey—but now, since the coming of the 
mail ! 3 

Her room-mate thought it was wiser to 
turn her chair so that she looked out of 
the window instead of toward Jean. 
The room-mate was a Freshman and it 
had taken only one week) to teach her 
that she was not only not to be seen or 
heard herself, but also not to see or hear 
other people. 

Jean had read the letter over ten times ; 
she seemed to hear the ringing of his 
voice through it, and see the fire in his 
eyes. He was a dear boy—it was just 
that which made her angry with him— 
her tall twin brother, with the football 
hair, the tense lips, the changing eyes. 
But there lay the obstinate letter: 


Dear Jean: Your letter does not affect my 
decision in regard to the Christmas vacation. 
I shall spend it as I please. Itis not the first 
time you have interfered with my plans for 
my own amusement, but I wish to say that 
it may as well be the last time. 

It’s no use trying to tell you how sick 
I am of the city. To be here in Boston is 
bad enough, but you ask me to go to New 
York! To Aunt Luceile’s house-party, to 
theaters and dinners and parties—no sleep 
and no fresh air, and nothing but racket day 
and night! No, it’s cousin James’s good old 
Vermont farm I’m going to, a hundred miles 
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from a city, and five miles from anywhere, 
where I can breathe and tramp and ride and 
skee, and have a taste of woods and hills. 
Why you want to go to New York is beyond 
me! It’s nousetrying to make you understand, 
but you may as well understand this much, 
that I’ll do my playing as I please, and that a 
fellow’s play is the last thing you’ve a right 
to interfere with. That was the best thing 
about mother, that she never bothered, that 
she always let me play the way I wanted to. 
I can’t make you see it. I suppose mothers 
understand boys—sisters don’t. 

But the worst thing inthis whole business is 
the way you try to force me to go with you to 
Aunt L——’s, You say I owe you something 
because of what you did for me last fall, getting 
uncle’s promise to take me into the office 
when J]’m through the Tech. next June, I 
wanted the job more than anything I can 
think of, I know uncle thought me too young, 
and only did it for you, and I thought I was 
as grateful to you as you could want me tobe. 
I’d rather earry bricks next year than feel 
that such a service is a bargain, giving you a 
right to my time, that you, my twin sister, 
gave me something I wanted so that I might 
afterwards do something you wanted—that 
you feel that you have bought me! Thank 
you for your services. The way you state 
them makes me feel that you are farther 
away from me than mother is. 

Since you are so displeased with me, it is 
hardly necessary to say that I shall not keep 
to the plan of spending Thanksgiving with 
you. I had looked forward to having a bally 
time, but I don’t feel much like coming now. 

Your aff. brother, 
RosBerRT Lynn DAWSON. 


Jean dashed off four separate replies, 
each shorter than the preceding, This 
was the last: 


Dear Rob: I certainly fail to understand. 
You have no right to disappoint me, after all 
I’ve done for you. 

I should think you’d get enough of solitude 
in camp in the summer, and that two weeks 
with me in New York at Christmas wouldn’t 
hurt you. 

I don’t believe mother would understand 
you any better than I do. 

You are right not to come Thanksgiving. 
We’d both have a pretty poor sort of time. 

Your loving sister, 
JEAN DAwsoNn. 


Jean sealed her letter, thrust the en- 
yelope up under her sweater, grabbed her 
hockey-stick, and stormed out of the 
room, downstairs, and out of doors. She 
hurried to the athletic field, but when she 
got there, she found herself too cross to 
play, and went on up the stone steps, and 
past Dicky’s house, toward the road, and 
the country beyond. . Striding along un- 
seeing, she stepped over Dicky-bird, play- 
ing Valley Forge. 

“Hi, there,” he cried. 
Delaware !” 

“Why?” the tone was as cross as 
Dicky’s own. . 

“*Cause George Washington doesn’t 
like students.” 

“Don’t care—it’s not his Delaware!” 
and, stout-shod as she was, Jean continued 
to walk on down the hill right in the 
Delaware, 

“You'll be drowned,” Dicky-bird called 
after her, gloomily, for he had stopped his 
play to watch her. This was a new sort 
of student. He didn’t remember ever to 
have seen her before. Somehow her snap- 
pishness pleased him ; it fitted his mood. 
He dropped George Washington, he pat- 
tered down the hill. The student faced 
about. 

“Now who asked you to come along?” 
she asked, glaring at him. 

“Nobody didn’t.” Dicky-bird was 
frightened, but charmed, and withal reso- 
lute. 


“Keep off the 
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‘**T didn’t, remember that,” and the stu- 
dent turned on her way. 

Dicky-bird trotted abreast, his blouse 
well protruded in front, hands thrust into 
his belt at the back. The student, in her 
white sweater and crimson velveteen 
skirt, had her hands behind her, too, 
dragging her hockey-stick. The resolu- 
tion expressed in both those square young 
backs would have been a study—if any- 
body had been there to see. 

They trudged on, not ‘speaking, making 
a great racket with the dead leaves. It 
was a wonderful wood road, arched by 
branches all crimson and gold. In the 
crisp air was a faint smell of autumn bon- 
fires. It was very hard to stay cross as 
one fared on and on through such blue 
November weather. Once a squirrel, dis- 
turbed in his nutting, scolded at them 
loudly. D‘cky-bird laughed. 

**Crosspatch !’’ he said, pointing at the 
furry mite; ‘“‘but then we bovvered him, 
didn’t we ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the student—she was not 
quite ready to talk. 

On they went. Dicky-bird was enjoy- 
ing himself immensely :-he didn’t know 
why. From time to time he stole a 
glance up at the student’s face, and 
always dropped his eyes well pleased. 
Yes, he liked her, this tall student, 
whose eyes looked ever ahead, regard- 
less of hissmall person. At last a sudden 
turn brought them on a vista of autumn 


landscape, corn-stacked fields, stretches 


of woodland, and beyond, blue, blue 
hill-lines against the sky. The student 
stopped, threw back her head a little, 
drew a deep breath, and smiled. 


**O isn’t it nice?” she said. ‘‘Aren’t 
you glad we came?” 
“Yes,” said Dicky-bird. ‘‘ Let’s play 


babes in the wood; 
leaves.” 

‘*Let’s !”’ cried the student. 

They turned from the road into the 
woods foraromp. They were the babes, 
the wicked murderers, the kindly robins, 
by turns, then they forgot the game in 
rolling over and over in the crisp brown 
leaves. They laughed, sang, shouted, 
having a glorious playtime, alone in the 
still woods. Then, Dicky-bird, sitting in 
a pile of leaves, tousled and breathless 
and bright-eyed, said, suddenly : 

“T was awful cross when we started.” 

“So was I,” said the student. 

“*‘T was cross at a student,” said Dicky- 
bird, looking hard at her. 

‘‘T was cross at a boy,” said she. 

“Not me?” inquired Dicky- sain anx- 
iously. 

“Not me?” she echoed. 

“No,” they reassured each other. 

Dicky-bird came a little nearer. “I 
like to play with you,” he said. ‘Say, 
will you be my sister, if I ask my mother 
may you?” 

**T’l] have to ask my brother may I.” 

**Cause he wants to play with you him- 
self?” 

“No, he doesn’t want to play with me,” 
said the student, suddenly gloomy again. 
She shook the leaves from her skirt. 
“We must go home now,” she said. 

The walk home was almost as silent as 
the other, only it was different, because 
now the student carried her hockey-stick 
over one shoulder, and with the other 
hand grasped Dicky-bird’s dirty little 
paw. Whether Dicky-bird skipped or 


there’s lots of 
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danced, or merely shufiled the leaves, not 
for worlds would he have withdrawn his 
hand from the student’s. On their way 
they made a circuit around by the village, 
stopping at Ebhart’s to buy chestnuts and 
sweet chocolate. Arriving at Dicky’s 
house they sat out on his steep piazza, 
tapping their heels against the lattice 
work while they ate. 

Dicky-bird had been thinking hard ; the 
present refreshments reminded him of 
the earlier afternoon and the other stu- 
dent. He spoke abruptly: 

“You wouldn’t give a boy something 
he wanted just to make him do something 
you wanted.” 

The student started. 
she asked. 

“No. That student wanted me to play 
with her just because she gave me 
things.”’ 

“Was that why you were cross at 
her?” 

“Yes. Wouldn’t you be cross at her?” 

“*T don’t know.” 

Dicky-bird was still making a mental 
catalogue of this student’s superiorities. 

“You wouldn’t bovver a boy. You 
didn’t bovver me. You’d let a boy do 
what he wanted. You wouldn’t bovver 
him. You’d let him play the way he 
liked.” 

“Would 1?” whispered the student. 

Dicky-bird’s little brain was still over- 
busy. ‘“‘I want you for my sister,’ he 
said, with emphasis, “‘I think you’d be 
most as nice asa muyver. But muvvers 
are nicest — muvvers— muvvers’”— He 
was plainly struggling with his thought, 

“Mothers understand boys ?” sug- 
gested the student. 

Dicky-bird beamed at her penetration. 
“Yes,” he cried. ‘“‘Do sisters understand 
boys?” 

*T don’t know,” then gazing down at 
his intent, unwinking little face, smirched 
with wood-mold and chocolate, she 
added, ‘‘I think perhaps sisters could 
understand boys—if they wanted to—I 
think perhaps sisters can understand 
boys.” 

She jumped down lightly. 
home,” she said ; 
to my brother.” 

“To ask him may you be my sister?” 

“To ask him if he wants to play with 
me himself.” 

Dicky-bird sat on the stone steps and 
watched his student out of sight. ‘‘She 
didn’t bovver me,” he whispered to him- 
self. 

This was the letter Jean mailed that 
evening: 

Dearest Bobs-boy: You do not mind my 
calling you mother’s name for you? For you 
and I are going to understand each other. I 
think sisters can understand’ boys if they 
want to. 

You have a right to do as you please with 
your vacations. Never mind about my ‘‘ ser- 
vices.” Let’s forget we talked like that. I 
don’t want to give a boy things he wants just 
to make him do something I want. 

I’m a little afraid to suggest it—only you 
always have wanted me along—should I: be 
very much in your way if I went with you to 
Cousin James’s ? You know I’mas tough to 
stand cold air and exercise as youare. May 
I go with you, and will you teach me to skee? 

You must come Thanksgiving. I want you 
to come and play with me. I’ll let you play 
the way you want to. I won’t bovver you. 

This letter is largely quotation; I’ll explain 
at Thanksgiving. It is nineteen days. until 
then. Always your loving, 

TWINNIz. 


“Wouldn’t 1?” 


“*T must go 
**T must write a letter 
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Closet and Altar 


IN 1HE MORNING 
Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day 
without sin. 


Whatever you do, begin with God.— 
Matthew Henry. 


Bless me then, O Lord, with thy grace, 
and help me at the turning of the morn- 
ing. So shall I be with thee all the day. 
—John EF. McFadyen. 


As soon as ever you awake in the morn- 
ing lift up your heart to God and open it 
to him. As much as possibly you can, 
avoid all thoughts about the world until 
your morning devotions are over; for you 
will find by experience that if the world 
gives your soul the first salute and be 
embraced with kindness in your morning 
affections, it will greatly deaden your 
heart in the morning duties.—John Mason. 


For my part, I should try to secure 
some part of every day for meditation, 
above all in the early morning aud the 
open air; but how that time was to be 
improved I should leave to circumstance 
and the inspiration of the hour.—f&. L. 
Stevenson. 


Upon John Raskin’s writing-desk 
A slab of chalcedony lay, 

And on it, cut in careful script, 
The word ‘‘ Today.” 


Honored of all, a wondrous man, 
And held a prophet in his way, 
He let “* Tomorrow” bide its time, 

And used “ Today.” 


Upon the tablet of the will 
How good to write, the self-same way, 
Putting tomorrow’s uses by, 
The word “‘ Today ”’! 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Life is a reality—a useful, usable, noble 
reality. Happy, too, when once the grim 
idol Self has been dethroned forever. 
For it is a truth which we all have to 
learn—oftentimes through many a bitter 
lesson—that we can never be happy until 
we cease trying to make ourselves so.— 
Dinah Mulock Craik. 


Trouble, or weakness, this day bravely 
borne, may be other names for opportu- 
nity. Who would not like to have it said 
of him, as one true man said of another: 
‘Somehow, while it might be cloudy 
weather with him, he would make me 
see the sun ?”’ 


O God, our Heavenly Father, pros- 
per Thou the things which we shall 
this day undertake according to Thy 
will and keep us from all evil for Thy 
mercy’s sake in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Deliver us trom the power of sin, from 
folly of self-pleasing, from all unkind- 
ness, from thankless gloom, from use- 
less fears and all forgetfulness of Thee. 
Let our hearts burn with warmth of 
love, our thoughts go up to Thee in 
gratitude, our eyes glow with the joy 
of Thine indwelling. Make us Thy 
lights to shine, Thy salt to preserve, 

y witnesses to save: and may we 


- gladly abide in Christ that we may 


this day bring forth fruit to Thy 
glory. So teach us day by day to 
serve our generation; until Thy pur- 
se is accomplished in us here and 
Thos shalt bring us to Thyself. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Aug. 16, Sunday. Mocked by Herod.—Luke 

23: 1-12. 

Pilate treats Jesus seriously, Herod is 
merely curious about him. And his curiosity 
strikes no spark from Christ. To the high 
priest he gives answer and to the Roman 
governor, but not a word to Herod. There 
was no spiritual holding ground left in Her- 
od’s soul. He had despised the poor, he had 
trampled on the moral law, he had at once 
the weakness of servility and the emptiness 
of pride. To him Jesus could be put to no 
better use than the cruel amusement of an 
idle heur. The lowest type of human nature 
in these awful scenes is not Pilate, not Cai- 
phas, not even Judas, but Herod. © 


Aug. 17. “ Behold the Man.”—John 19: 1- 

16. 

The one thing that Pilate feared was trou- 
ble at Rome. The emperor was Tiberius and 
Pilate was the nominee of his favorite Se- 
janus. The cruel Cwsar bred cruelty and 
fear. A word had made Pilate, a word would 
overthrow him. Read about the character of 
Tiberius to understand Pilate’s action. He 
tries to lay a foundation for release in the 
sympathy of the people—to divide the crowd. 
His words were not all irony. Jesus was of- 
fered to the people as their king and rejected 
publicly and finally. 


Aug. 18. The Road to Calvary.—Luke 23: 

26-32. 

Insult and scourging, the strain of Geth- 
semane, the sleepless night of shame and 
trial had done their work and Jesus was no 
longer able to endure the weight of the cross. 
Simon, no doubt, thought it a hardship to be 
forced to bear the cross—we like to think that 
the church tradition is trae and that he be- 
came a disciple after the crucifixion. To be 
associated with Christ, even by barden-bear- 
ing for his sake, will be immortal honor. 


Aug. 19. The Mocking of the Crucified.— 

Matt. 27: 33-44, 

He refused the mercy of the opiate; he 
would drink the cup of trial to tae dregs, 
It was a cruel time and acruel people, only 
worse than the callous levity of English hang- 
ings not so long ago. Its best modern ana- 
logue is found in the shame of modern Amer- 
ican lynchings. 


Aug. 20. Calvary.—Luke 23: 33-38. 

If the hell-fires of hate were flaring up 
around the cross, the fire of love was burning 
too. Even then Jesus could see through the 
crust of hate and recognize that it was not 
the true and final thought even of these en- 
emies. The Father’s presence was more real 
to him than the mocking crowd, and he is 
wholly ready to forgive. 


Aug. 21. Jesus and Mary.—John 19: 25-27. 
The last we saw of Mary she had come to 
withdraw Jesus from the crowds who flocked 
about him. Now Jesus provides a refuge for 
her—a love which he himself had tested. 
Why John was to make her a home when the 
brothers of Jesus were alive we do not know. 
But John he could command. It was not till 
later that James and Jude became disciples. 


Ang. 22. The Pentitent Thief.—Luke 23: 

39-43. 

These were not mere thieves but members, 
probably with Barabbas, of an insurection- 
ary band. Patriotism may bave been the 
motive which this man had for joining such 
a company. He bad the real sign of hope, 
compunction. He had faith enough to put 
himself absolately into the hands of Christ. 
How Instantly and completely Christ re- 
sponded. This day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise, That would express exactly and 
completely to a Jew acceptance and felicity. 
From the words we may gather that death 
clears the knowledge of Christ’s presence. 


Tangles 


58. CHARADE 


August, well named, the month of regal splendor, 
Walks stately as a queen; > 

Not like the Lady May, shy, sweet and tender, 
And just a little green; 

The courtly Goldea Rods and Black-eyed Susans 
In the bright train attend, 

Though farmers count them an unbounded nuisance, 
And wish them some bad end. 


The fervid day that gradually shortens, 
The night-T WO, dewy cool, 
When katydids rasp out their own importance, 
Bear witness to her rule. 
Yet she must abdicate ; with pain we note all 
The signs as they come due, : 
Of her departure, for when that shall TOTAL, 
Ah! then it willONE TWO. 
M. CO. 5. 


59. BLANKS 


(To be filled with the names of objects, all 
of which contain the same matter. Some of 
the words are phonetically expressed. ) 


Jones will ***** no interference in his busi- 
ness, so when some one started the story that 
he had **** his watch to buy a new *#*#** 
over-coat, he followed up the line of gossip 
as **** as possible, and when the originator 
of it was at last at ***, Jones uttered a per- 
fect ******* of words that seemed to ****** 
from his mouth in an overwhelming manner. 
The best method to avoid such unpleasant 
scenes is to take the advice of dear Aunt ****: 
‘““xe@r® the way of gossips, and *** only the 
good in your fellowmen.” ETHYL. 


60. TERMINAL DELETION 


(Drop the two ends at each change.) 

When Wesley’s ONE was “ strangely warmed,” 

His TWO was drinking in the words 
Of the Apostle Paul which formed 

The only basis that affords 
THREE firm foundation for the hope 

Of dying sinners. These he made 
His rallying ery when lifting up 

The standard of the One arrayed 
In garments dyed in blood, who gave 
His precious life the world to saye. 

T. w. 


61. PROGRESSIVE LOGOD DALY 


The last three letters of the first word when 
found should be reversed to obtain the first 
three letters of the second word, while the 
last three letters of the second word when re- 
versed will complete the third word: 


1. Bal ** ore eee * ain 
2. Sis * one wee *** Ibe 
3. Car #* 748 eee * bus 
4, Ena see ane =" oze 
5. See *** one eee - lyre 
6. Mar one ane oor cus 
7. Stu aon ene or ald 
__ ieee FRED. 
#2. ENIGMA 


When weeping Nature sheds her tears, 
And gloomy mists hang o’er the land, 

Then ’gainst the darkest cloud appears 
My dazzling form, in arching band. 


The King of Day gives to me birth, 
By throwing ’gainst the darksome sky 
‘A flood of light, while I from earth, 
In many colors, arch on high, *. 
MM. 


ANSWERS 


63. Corn. 

54, Amherst, Bowdoin, Wesleyan, Brown, Wil- 
liams, Yale, Dartmouth, Ripon, Oberlin, Bates, 
Cornell, Smith, Tufts, Indiana, Olivet. 

55, Con-sclence. - 

656. Kleptomaniacs. 

57. Goth, got. 


Kecent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: Mrs. B. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., to 48, 
61, 62; EB. B. C., Dover, N. H., 48, 61, 52 


‘ 
sé 


ane 
Portland, 49, 61; M. B. B., Springfield, vase a 2 od 
49, 60, 61, 62; P. 8. J., Providence, R L., 48,50, 
44, . 


561, 62; Abble A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 
Riverside, West Medford, Mass., 62, 
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Piccentals sof OF tiendship * 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


No two stories, probably, are more 
widely known than those of David and 
Jonathan and Damon and Pythias. They 
should be part of the education of every 
child.. The Hebrew classic is superior to 
the Greek. Fortunate is the child or man 
with one close friend who respects his 
ideals, shares his tastes and interests and 
supplements his character. The secrets 
of friendship are best learned in child- 
hood, but most valued in mature years. 
Their greatest satisfaction is enjoyed be- 
tween those of nearly the same age, 
though age is not always measured by 
years. I have known mothers who so 
monopolized the affection of their sons 
as to prevent them from forming friend- 
ships which would much more have devel- 
oped and enriched their characters. 

A volume is needed to set forth the 
meaning of friendship, but its chief 
essentials are beautifully illustrated in 
the brief story of David and Jonathan, 
These are: 

1. Mutual confidence. These two young 
men understood each other. Both were 
athletes. David slew a lion and a bear. 
He sang of Jonathan as stronger than 
lions and swifter than eagles. Both were 
mighty warriors. David’s conquest of 
the Philistine giant won a yet greater 
triumph. It was then “that the soul of 
Jonathan was knit with the soul of David 
and Jonathan loved him as his own soul.” 
Jonathan, by a deed as daring, had put to 
flight a whole army of Philistines. Both 
were patriots and put their lives at their 
country’s service. Both worshiped Je- 
hovah in the same spirit.. Jonathan was 
trained at the royal court, David at the 
sheepfold, David was a lover of music, 
while there is no record that Jonathan 
could play the harp as he could handle 
the bow. Both were wonderfully popu- 
lar, and each enjoyed the devotion of the 
people to the other. They rescued Jona. 
than from the religious fanaticism of his 
father and sang the praises of David till 
Saul wanted to kill him. But when Saul 
_ sought to stir Jonathan’s jealousy by say- 
ing, ‘‘As long as the son of Jesse liveth 
upon the ground thou shalt not be estab- 
lished nor thy kingdom,’’ the son’s wrath- 
ful answer was, ‘‘ Why should he be put 
to death? What hath he done?” These 
_ two men fitted into each other. ‘‘ They 
two made a covenant before Jehovah.” 

Such a covenant, spoken or unspoken, is 
a@ young man’s priceless treasure. : 

2. Open mindedness. Neither had any- 
thing to conceal from the other. “If 
there be iniquity in me,’’ said David to 
his friend, ‘‘slay methyself.” For answer 
Jonathan showed that not even loyalty 
to his own father should hinder him from 
laying his whole heart open to David. 
“Tf I should at all know that evil were 
determined by my father to come upon 

» thee, then would I not tell it thee?” Be 
tween such friends silence is often the 
closest communion. Suspicion is un- 
thought of and impossible. 

3. Undeserved service. ‘‘ Whatsoever 
thy soul desireth,” said Jonathan, ‘‘I will 
even do it for thee.” So close was the 
friendship of these two that for one to do 


* International Sunday School ern for pe 23. 
David and Jonathan. Text, 1 Sam. 2 


a service to the other was to do it for 
himself. That scene in the field is a fit 
subject for a great painter. .In the back- 
ground should be pictured the jealous 
king uneasy on his throne, ‘‘eying David.” 
Hidden among the rocks is the young 
man doomed to exile. Standing in the 
open field with drawn bow is Jonathan. 
Waiting the command to run is the Jad 
who “‘knew not anything.” These are 
the actors in a drama where the flying 
arrow is to tell the story of a kingdom 
surrendered for love to a friend, and of 
two hearts knit together separated for 
life for friendship’s sake. It was anobler 
testimony to human greatness than the 
slaying of Goliath. The arrow shot by 
Jonathan beyond the mark meant more 
for Israel and for mankind than the stone 
from David’s sling that smote the giant’s 
forehead. For it was a man putting his 
whole self at the service of his friend. 

4, Unselfish devotion. Jonathan might 
have done everything for his friend to 
keep and enjoy his company, but he gave 
up even that hope for his friend’s good. 
Only once afterward did these two meet. 
Then Jonathan went to David in the 
wood in the wilderness of Ziph and 
“strengthened his hand in God.” ‘‘Thou 
shalt be king over Israel,’ he said, *‘ and 
I shall be next unto thee.”’ The first part 
of his prophecy was fulfilled. But before 
David was king the bones. of Jonathan 
were lying under the tamarisk tree at 
Jabesh. 

The story would leave the impression 
that Jonathan’s love was the stronger, 
but for the’scene in the field where they 
wept together as they bade each other 
farewell when David’s grief was greatest 
and Jonathan comforted him, saying, 
“Go in peace, forasmuch as we have 
sworn, both of us in the name of 
Jehovah.” 

Jonathan and David fulfilled the an- 
cient proverb, ‘‘A friend loveth at all 
times and is born as a brother in adver- 
sity.’ They prepared the way for men 
to understand the heart of him who said, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 

To interpret life most truly, and to 
have the best it can give, one must have 
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a friend worthy of his love, and must 
love him worthily. Then he may enlarge 
his circle of friends and make each the 
richer because he has learned the secret 
of giving through knowing one. But the 
soul remains a fragment till if is knit 
with another soul. 


The French Government is said to be 
alarmed at the growth of the opium habit, 
especially in seacoast towns. Officials in 
Asiatic colonies return to France with the 
habit fixed, and, to some extent, furnish 
patrons of dens in Paris and on the coast. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits, $6.67 to $20. 


Everything Made to Order. 


HIS is the last announce- EEE 
ment of our Reduced & Bones 
Price Sale, so write to- 

day for Catalogue and Samples 

if you wish to take advantage 

of it. Suits and Skirts made 

to order (nothing ready-made) 

at one-third less than regular 

prices. All of our styles and 

materials are suitable for Fall 

wear. Remember that your 

order must reach us this 

month if you wish to take 

advantage of our Reduced 

Prices. 


Handsome Tailored Suits, 
$6.67, former price $10. 

12 Suits reduced to $8. 

15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34, 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
$30 Suits reduced to $20. 

Rainy -Day and Dressy 
Skirts in the newest mod- 
els, $3.34, former price $5. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

Reduced Prices on Jack- 
ets, Traveling Dresses, etc. 


- Catalogue, shila and Bargain List sent Sree by 
return mail. If the garment which we make for you 
does not prove satisfactory, send it back promptly, 
and we will refund your money. Orders cau be filled 
with the greatest promptness, very often in three 
days’ time. Write today, and don’t fail to say you 
wish Summer Catalogue No. 18 and Reduced Price 
samples. 

OUR NEW FALL CATALOGUE, ready August 
24th, will be the handsomest fashion publica= 
tion of its kind ever issued. It will illustrate 
stylish Suits from $8 to $40, Jackets frm $7 to 
$30, Church and Visiting Costumes, Separate 
Skirts,etc. Every well-dressed woman should 
have one. Write now and we will mail you a 
copy FREE, together a ; full line of new 
Fall samples as soon as r e sure to say 
you wish the NEW PALL CATALOGUE No. 19 
and SAMPLES. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


All America knows the 


. Shade Roller 
isthe best. But look out for 
counterfeits, The genuine has 
the signature on the label as 
above. Get the improved. 


Many a reputation 


for 


reyts 


punctuality 
upon 


the 


ELGIN 


WAT C Hi 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 


1 


Elgin Watches. 


“‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ 


an illus- 


trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., 


EiGin, tt. 


— 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Evolution of the Japanese 


With the multitude of confused and 
confusing judgments upon the part of 
those who have written books about Ja- 
pan, it is not strange that we fail to pos- 
sess a clear understanding of the mental, 
social and religious characteristics of the 
Japanese people. We have long been fed 
upon highly decorated, poetical history 
and the fanciful conclusions of authors 
who saw little and understood less of the 
people and country about which they 
have written so fluently. Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick, after fifteen years’ residence in 
Japan as missionary of the American 
Board, has given usin this book* the re- 
sult of long study of the Japanese through 
the medium of their own language and in 
daily association with both the peasant 
and the scholar, the student and the pro- 
fessor. 

Probably no man living has given so 
much consecutive and independent in- 
vestigation to the characteristics of the 
Japanese people as Dr. Gulick, and his 
book is the natural fruit of those studies. 
The work might well be named Japanese 
Characteristics, or the Social Evolution 
of the Japanese People. It is an attempt 
to interpret to us the distinctive and oft 
referred to peculiarities of the Japanese 
through a careful, historical consideration 
of the old social order of the empire, mak- 
ing it clear that many, if not all, of the so- 
called Japanse idiosyncrasies are due, not 
to any inherent difference in their phys- 
ical, psychological or spiritual endow- 
ments, but to environment and training 
alone. 

After a careful review of the history of 
the country, Dr. Gulick takes up one by 
one the different advertised character- 
istics of the people, such as emotion, 
hero worship, cheerfulness, jealousy, 
conceit, fickleness, estheticism, indirect- 
ness, intellectuality, imagination, moral 
ideas, religious conceptions, impersonality 
and many others, giving to each topic 
one or more chapters in which leading 
opinions are freely quoted and then his 
own theory substantiated by an exten- 
sive citation of facts and testimony. 

The author is a firm believer in the 
theory that the Japanese differ funda- 
mentally in no particular from the Anglo- 
Saxons, but that differences which have 
been noticed and made much of by writ- 
ers and travelers are due wholly to 
peculiarities in the social order in Japan, 
which has temporarily shaped the cus- 
toms and habits of the people. The con- 
clusion reached is, that the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the Japanese and of any 
people, for that matter, are due not to 
theirinherent nature but to their social 
rather than to their biological evolution, 
and that religion, as incorporated into 
life, is the most important single factor 
determining the personality and character 
of its adherents. 

This book is, without question, the 
most significant and comprehensive re- 
view of Japanese life, customs and char- 
acteristics ever published. It cannot 
fail to be of inestimable value to the 
student of Japan and her fascinating 


* Evolution of the Japanese, Social and Psychic, by 
Sidney L. Galick. pp. 457. F, H. Revell Co. $2.00 net. 


people, and is of equal value to those who 
are interested in the sociological influ- 
ence of custom and religion upon any 


people. 


HISTORY 


The Anglo-Saxon Century, by John R. Dos 

om. pp. 242, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.25 

net, 
An argument for the unification of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people written from the impres- 
sionist point of view, and without the larger 
philosophic scope. A writer on finance, the 
author, when entering this broader field, 
colors his whole idea of institutions with 
dominant commercial theories. The cure of 
all national prejadices and the removal of all 
occasion for war is to be found in free trade 
relations, a common coin, uniform standards 
of measurement and an interchangeable citi- 
zenship. The discussion of the ‘‘ merger of 
Canadians and Americans” disregards in- 
herent natural reasons and sympathetic 
causes. The use of historical parallels is 
often very misleading. 

Florence, Her History and Art to the Fall 


of the Republic, by Francis A. Hyett. pp, 600, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 


The distinctive notes of this new history of 
Florence are the inclusion of art and 
brevity. Yet Mr. Hyett has made much more 
than a handbook of the modern read-as-you- 
run variety. The book treats the critical 
periods with full detail and is comprehensive 
enough for all but special students, The 
author finds fault with T. A. Trollope’s his- 
tory on account of its lightness of treatment, 
verging on flippancy. This work is as solid 
in style as in learning and would have been 
improved by some lightness of treatment. 
The art history is brought in as an addition 
to the chapters in the form of biographies. 
Home Life Under the sé 31 ag § Elizabeth 


Godfrey. Lllustrated. pp. 312 Dutton & 
Co. $3.50 net. 


A study of private, social and domestic life 
and manners in the age of Charles I. and of 
the growth of the Puritan spirit. The ma_ 
terial in memoirs, letters and diaries is rich 
and the author has made interesting and effect- 
ive use of it. Her chapters begin with the 
nursery and follow life through its occupa- 
tions and activities, ending with a chapter on 
gardens. The illustrations are from paint- 
ings—mostly portraits—of the time. It is a 
book which makes the dry details of political 
history seem clothed upon by the experiences 
and draperies of common life. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Representative English Comedies. From 
the Beginnings to Shakespeare. Edited by C. M. 
gavler a Litt. D., LL.D. pp. 686. Macmillan 


From the shied miracle and morality plays 
to the great day of the drama in Shakespeare’s 
work this book bridges over the time with 
admirable selections. The editor of the se- 
ries, Mr. Gayley, contributes a full historical 
introduction, and the plays are accompanied 
by monographs by different hands. The book 
will be of great interest to students and lovers 
of English literature and literary history. 
The last essay in the book is upon Shakes- 
peare as a comic dramatist by Professor Dow- 
den. The workers in the making of the book 
are university professors, both of Britain and 
America, 

Critical Essaysand Literary Fragments, with 


introduction J. Churton Collins. pp. 344, 
E. P. Dutton Co. §1.25 net. 


An interesting collection of fexts, mostly 
rare, of interest for the study of English life 
and letters, extending from Thomas Wilson’s 
Art of Rhetoric of 1554 to Franklin’s Poor 
Richard of 1757. The introduction gathers 
these different threads into a general unity 
and is an Interesting study of the included 
material in its relations and history. 

Studies of Familiar Hymns, by Louis F. 


Benson, D.D. P . 285. catminster Press, 
Philadelphia. $ net. 


Dr. Benson, fresh from his studies for The 
Hymnal, has put the story of twenty-five 
familiar hymns into popular form. The por- 
traits and facsimiles add to the interest of 


the narrative. The style is easy, and the 
information often the result of fresh and 
close study of the authorities. It is a book 
which will find a wide and cordial welcome 
from the lovers of hymns. 

Antholo of English 5 peel. ae —_ a. 


Whiteford, Ph.D. Fs es: 
& Co., Boston. $1. 


This is an admirable collection of English 
verse and it is a pleasure to commend it— 
except for the purpose for which it is es- 
pecially designed. We doubt whether it is 
ever well to make great imaginative verse of 
the lyric sort a subject for classroom drill. 
There are too many boys and girls who are 
congenitally unpoetic and others for whom 
too early taskwork ruins the charm of verse. 
Great art should be a reward and never a 
task. But if one must teach verse to boys 
and girls, Mr. Whiteford’s taste has supplied 
an admirable selection. 


FICTION 

The Call of the wie LF Jack Loudon. pp. 

231. Macmillan Co, 
This is a brilliant ai delightful book—a dog 
story told with all a lover’s sympathy and an 
arctic resident’s knowledge. Buck, the pet of 
a California home, comes through sore experi- 
ence and hard fighting to the leadership of an 
Alaskan dog-team, heart friendship with a 
man and to the recollection and exercise of 
powers and instincts from his primordial wolf 
ancestors. So spirited and, in the artistic 
sense, true a book is sure to become a classic, 
It will take rank among the best books of the 
year. 

The Samaritans, by J. A. Steuart. pp. 405, 

Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 
A powerful stery of the London slums. It 
would be quite too painful reading if it were 
not for the measurably successful struggle of 
the messengers of Christ to help and save. 
Mr. Steuart has the dramatic gift. He draws 
the grasping Jewish landlord and his ag 
the thief and thief catcher, millionaires an 
Americans, the country people caught in the 
vortex of the slums and the visiting society 
people who look on from the safe protection 
of the police. It is a young American who 
comes to the rescues and brings some order out 
of the terrible confusion of hopeless poverty, 
wasted lives and blatant wickedness. The 
book is a call to the pity and the conscience 
of the well-to-do, not merely to give money, 
but to understand the trouble and find some 
remedy. 

. Round Anvil Rock, by pene’ Huston Banks. 

pp. 356, Macmillan Co. 
From her idyl of the village’ which delighted 
the world in Oldfield, the author turns te a 
romance of the clearings and the forests in 
the days of the first making of Kentucky. 
She has made it a story of action and of 
tery. Wild forms flit across the 
there are tales of robbers and behind all is 
the mystery of the Indian hostility, which 
was only beaten down when Tecumseh was 
defeated at the Thames. The tall form of 
Andrew Jackson appears upon the stage. 
The religious pioneers, Roman 
priests and sisters of charity, cirouit preach- 
ers and evangelists, like Peter 


a romantic heroine, and her innocence is 
drawn against the shadowed character of her 
guardian, Philip Ashton, whose story, we are 
told, is drawn from life. 


A Gentleman of the South, by Wm. Vm. Garrott 
Browa, pp. 232. Macm ian Go. $1.50. 


feud darkens the lives of the characters. ; 
interest centers in the character of the hero, 
who is greatly tried and wins to high nobility 
of character. The book is for those who love 
pletures of life and manners and intensity of 
feeling ; and who do not object to the tragedy 
of human life—for the shadows throughout 
are dark and deepen at the close. There is 
however some relieving humor in the book, — 


Beaga OF“ Sener.” pp. 341, Lothrop Pub. Oo, 
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lege girls, but she makes them high types of 
womanhood. Itis surely too large a draft on 
the reader’s credulity, however, to let the 
daughter of a California millionaire, who has 
traveled far and had a college education, be- 
come unwittingly the fourth wife of a Mor- 
mon elder, College girls, we fear, will think 
the tone of the book rather sentimental. 
Baron Stiegel, by Rev. M. H. pad 9) Ph.D. pp 
831. Lutheran’ Pub. Soc. $1.2 
The good intentions of this béok are so mani- 
fest that we can only regret to be obliged to 
say that it has neither vigor, movement nor 
freshness of thought. A religious spirit can- 
not make up for these inherent and funda- 
mental defects. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Story of a Grain of een by William 
Cc. Tc pe pp. 195. D, Appleton & Co. $1.00 
net. 


Doubtless owes its existence to Mr. Norris’s 
unfinished epic of the wheat. The writer, 
as editor of the Northwestern Miller, has 
watched the stream of agricultural develop- 
ment through many record-breaking years. 
He does not aim to write a botanical or 
chemical text-book, though considering these 
phases of his subject, but to study the inter- 
national character of the food problem. A 
strong argument for reciprocal trade rela- 
tions between Canada and the United States 
is presented. Tariffs and “corners” are dis- 
cussed throughout, as the only unnatural ob- 
structions between “the bread basket and 
the hungry.” 

Wew Conceptions in Science, by Carl Snyder. 

pp. 361. darper & Bros. $2.00 net. 
An untechnical consideration of the achieve- 
ments of the scientific method in the world 
that lies beyond our primitive senses. Geo- 
logical, physical and biological theories are 
unfolded so interestingly that the imagina- 
tion receives the same stimulus as from a 
visit to a museum. When entering the spir- 
itual borderland the book seems to be in- 
spired by a love of truth rather than the more 
common love of iconoclasm, and yet the spec- 
ulative generalizations are not very convinc- 
ing. . 

Social England Illustrated, edited by Andrew 

Lang. pp. 458. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
Mr. Lang supplies brief introductions to sev- 
enteenth century tracts which are both valu- 
able as side lights on English thought and 
life and interesting as specimens of quaint 
English diction. The addition of an index 
would have increased the value of the collec- 
tion. As for the contents, they vary from 
Dr. Caius’s treatise on English dogs to a dis- 
course on leather or an account of the army 
rations. 

The Old China Book, by N. erase Moore. 

pp. 300. F.A. Stokes Co. $2. 

A fully illustrated handbook vhich describes 
old china, “particularly old English china,” 
following the order of the famous potteries. 
The descriptive and historical mutter of the 
book is followed by useful lists of views and 
marks. Collectors will find in the author an 
enthusiast whose words will rekindle their 
own delight in search or possession. 

ae tg Cats and Cavies, by C. H. Lane, 

¥F.Z.8. pp. 312. E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 00 net. 
A straightforward description of nearly fifty 
varieties of rabbits, cats and guinea pigs, 
with some account of their habits, disposition 
and care; all from the standpoint of the 
breeder and fancier. The bookmaking is 
good and the hundred odd full and half-page 
drawings by Rosa Bell are admirable. 


‘pastel Ts 
The Essays ast Essays of 
_Blia, by Sharon Lantegdite a Me Macdon- 
ald. pp. 278. E. P. Du o. Each $1.50 


net. 
These are the first two of twelve promised 
volumes. The beauty ef the workmanship 
would have pleased Lamb’s taste and will de- 
light his admirers ; and, indeed, all who love 
to see literature adequately clothed and set 
forth with exquisite illustration. Mr. Mac- 
donald opens his work witha study in criti- 
cism and a defense of his own method, which 
is inclusive of all discoverable bits of Lamb’s 
writing. The Essays of Elia follow. To 
the second volume he has prefixed an appre- 
ciative biography. His industry promises 
large additions—perhaps too large additions 
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—to the available works of Lamb, including 
many new letters. 
The City of God; by St. Augustine. Trans- 


‘lated by John Healey. 3 vols. Macmillan Co. 
50 cents each. 


It is good to have Augustine’s great work of 
defense and vision in the beautiful and con- 
venient form of the Temple Classics. Rev. F. 
N. Bussell has revised the text with some 
rearrapgement in the interest of continuity 
of impression and removal of accretions of 
alater date. He has also added a few notes 
which are in the modern spirit and take issue 
with Augastine’s philosophy of determinism. 

Essays, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Second Se- 

ries. pp.358. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 
This is the third volume of the beautiful new 
Centenary Edition, with full biographical and 
explanatory notes by Emerson’s son, te which 
we have already called the attention of our 
readers. 


Philip, by Wm. M. Thackeray, 2 vols. 4 
441, E19, y y pp 


The Great Hoggarty Diamond, etc., by Wm. 
M. Pans pp. 411. Macmillan Co. $1.00 
eac 


Numbers of the Temple Edition, edited by 
Walter Jerrold and illustrated by C. E. Brock. 
The last has for frontispiece an interesting 
crayon sketch of Thackeray by Samuel Lau- 
rence. 


Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, by William 
Shakespeare. Edited with notes, ‘etc. by L. A. 
Sherman. pp. 323. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 


A number of the convenient Pocket Classics, 
provided with full introduction and notes by 
Professor Sherman of the University of Ne- 
braska, 


Bits from New Books 


Compensation 


I have never heard of anything so instantly 
terrible, except in the grief of war; but yet 
how infinitely, in the full sense of the word, 
better to suffer such grief, than—as 80 many 
times it chances in this terrible age—never to 
have loved enough to be capable of it.— From 
Ruskin’s Letters to M. G. and H. G. (Har- 
per’s). 


A Wheat Calendar 


Nature to the confusion of the speculator 
has arranged a wheat calendar. Thus the 


year around seed-time and harvest succeed . 


each other, and somewhere wheat is always 
coming into market. The Anglo-Saxon pos- 
sesses the key to the world’s supply at pres- 
ent, and is apt to hold it against all comers, at 
least during the twentieth century.—From 
William C. Edgar’s The Story of a Grain of 
Wheat (Appleton). 


West by East 


It will be a shock to some New Yorkers to 
be told that in 1843 the proper way to go from 
New York to Albany and the West, in the 
winter, was by way of Boston.—From Stod- 
dard’s Life and Letters of Charles Butler 
(Scribner’s). 


Better than Nothing 


“London sweetheart, eh?” said Dr, Dal- 
rymple, meaningly. id. > 

“Hoots,” was the response, “what’s a man 
without some sort of a Jassie for his thoughts to 
runon? They’re a bother and a worry whiles, 
but as God has given us nothing better we 
maun try to be content. Good-by the now; 
T’ll be seein’ ye again.”—From Steuart’s The 
Samaritans (Revell). 


Drains and Divinity 


His (Dolling’s) attitude at Poplar, as at 
Landport, was the same as that of a well- 
known London priest of similar convictions, 
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who, when accused of using his office as a 
spiritual teacher to interfere in merely secular 
matters, said: “I speak out and fight about 
the drains because I believe in the Incarna- 
tion.”—From Osborne’s Life of Father Dol- 
ling (Longmans, Green). 


Vacation Varieties in the 
Smallest State 


The summer separation between pastors and 
people prevails in the Providence Plantations with 
few exceptions. Among the things that abide is 
the preacher’s vacation—and the people seem to 
enjoy it. It is one instance of the people liking 
what the minister likes. 

Two Providence pastors are in Europe for severa 
weeks. Rev. A. K. Krom of Beneficent Church is 
studying old cathedrals in France. The church, 
as for years past, unites with the Central Baptist 
across the street. Rev. E. F. Sanderson of Central 
Church is also across the sea. The beautiful chapel 
was badly damaged by fire in July, which will ne- 
cessitate extensive repairs. The building will be 
closed for two weeks in late August for this purpose. 
The evening service in both these churches is sus- 
pended. 

Union Church keeps open house while Dr. Nut- 
ting is in Vermont. The Sunday school holds a 
general session. In these prominent pulpits, well- 
known preachers have ministered to shrunken au- 
diences. Among them are Dr. W. E. Barton, Pres. 
J. H. George, D.D., of Chicago Seminary, | Drs. 
A. H. Plumb, W. E. Griffis, J. H. Selden, J. E. 
Tuttle and Nehemiah Boynton. 

Plymouth Church only changes its preacher dur- 


* ing Rey. Archibald McCord’s vacation and is rich 


in having resident preachers to take his place. 
Pilgrim closes its house during August except for 
the midweek meeting. 

The Free Evangelical hears Rey. C.S. Frost and 
other. local ministers while Rey. J. H. Yeomans is 
away. Dr.E. L. House of Portland, Ore., spent a 
Thursday evening with this church recently during 
his eastern exchange with Rev. J. L. Mitchell in his 
former church at Attleboro, Mass, 

Rey. F. J. Goodwin of Pawtucket Church is at 
his cottage in Southwest Harbor, Me. Rev. J. J. 
Woolley of Park Place Cburch, Pawtucket, will 
combine the rare experiences of a summer absence 
from his people and a trip to the Pacific coast with 
the army veterans. 

At Kingston Rev. Malcolm Dana stays at home, 
but uses his laymen in a series of social services on 
Sunday evenings for nine weeks. Such themes as 
these are scheduled: Glimpses of Creation, by Pro- 
fessor Card ; patriotic address by Judge Lewis; An 
Evening with the Hymnists, by Professor Drake; A 
Business Man from a Banker’s Standpoint, by Mr. 
Wells of the Hospital Trust Co.; The Second Story 
of Religious Life, by President Butterfield; Quali- © 
ties of Mind and Character Needed by the Elec- 
trical Engineer, by Dr. Scott. 

The faculty of the Rhode Island Agricultural 
College furnish Mr. Dana with fine resources for 
such a program. The let-up thus allowed is used 
by him and his young people in Sunday afternoon 
services in the rural outskirts of his farming neigh- 
borhood. This makes the summer fruitful in good 
works in the south county. 

Rey. M. L. Williston in beautiful Barrington, Rev. 
T. N. Owen in Bristol and Dr. McClelland in New- 
port find summer the time when they are much 
needed at home, and their helpful separation comes 
at a later time. Rev. J. H. Lyon of Central Falls 
enjoyed the Maine shore breezes in June. 

The Y. M. C. A. is sending a preaching and sing- 
ing force each Sunday to the two largest holiday 
crowds in the state, at Crescent Park and Rocky 
Point. The proprietors of both resorts give them 
the kindest reception, and the bread of life is thus 
cast on the surging human sea of Sunday pleasure 
seekers. At the Casinos in communities along the 
bay, pastors find as many of their own people to 
preach to as in the city churches, and tbe afternoon 
services in these seaside pleasure buildings are 
usually well attended. 

Rey. George F. Abel of Philadelphia has ac- 
cepted call to be assistant to Rev. E. T. Root of 
Elmwood Temple. He is a graduate of University 
of Pennsylvania 1897, Yale Divinity 1900, Doctor 
of Philosophy from Yale 1903. He begins Sept. 1, 
when Mr. Root will commence active work as field 
secretary of Church Federation in Rhode ISland. 

Rey. Fred B. Hill of Hartford Seminary, 1903, is 
already busy as assistant pastor of Central Church, 
having begun July 1. He comes from Minnesota. 

¥. BP. 
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The Conversation Corner 


General Putnam’s Ride 


REATHES there a boy with soul so 

B dead, who never either heard or 
read the Revolutionary story of 

“Old Put,”. “cornered” by British sol- 
diers on the brow of a precipitous hill, 
charging his horse down the rocky steps 
and escaping unharmed? If there is any 
such, let him ask his parents or grand- 


parents, for all the ‘‘Old Folks” surely 
remember reading that thrilling tale in 
their youth, and just how the old hero 
looked as he flourished his sword in the 
face of his astonished pursuers! 

In making my little trolley trip in Con- 
necticut, a few weeks ago, I found myself 
in Greenwich and resolved to stop over 
and see if there were really any such 
rocky steps in existence down which the 
brave general could have ridden. I 
stopped, I lunched, I found the hill, I 
saw the steps, I took this picture of some 
of them and copied the inscription on the 
granite block at the top of the hill. 

This marks the spot where on Feb. 26, 1779, 
Gen. Israel Putnam, cut off from his soldiers 
and pursued by British cavalry, galloped 
down this rocky steep and escaped, daring to 
lead where not one of many hundred foes 
dared to follow. 

Erected by the Putnam Hill Chapter Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution of Green- 
wich, A. D, 1900, 

Of course the Daughters living right 
there at Greenwich ought to know what 
the fathers did, so this must be accepted 
as a correct statement, but it may be 
doubted whether all the details of the old 
story are exact, and much more whether 
the pictures in the ancient geographies 
were taken at the time with an Eastman 
kodak; probably the only ‘snap-shots of 
General Patnam were made by the Brit- 
ish regulars and Hessians at the top of 
the hill! But there were rough steps 
there, for the convenience of people liv- 
ing in that direction who came over the 
hill to church, rather than go around the 
old road. Down some of these steps the 
old patriot, with Putnam like bravery, 
rode, in his haste to escape from the 
enemy and to reach Stamford for re-en- 
forcements. But the whole aspect of 
“Putnam Hill” is changed now, a new 


road is cut through the hill, and en it 
(close by the ‘“‘steps”) run the trolley 
cars, which I hastily mounted—before I 
had half finished my investigations—and 
followed Putnam to Stamford, my re-en- 
forcements being the picture of a dear 
little girl on a green lawn! 

Cornerers who would like to read more 
about this narrative can consult Lossing’s 
Field-Book of the Revolution, Dr. Tar- 
box’s Life of Putnam, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Vol. 12, New England Maguzine, 
Vol. 17, and especially the preface to 
Lossing’s Hours with Living Men of the 
Revolution, from which they will find 
that Mr. Lossing talked on the spot (in 
1848) with an old soldier who actually 
saw General Putnam ride down the hill, 
and that this conversation suggested to 
him the preparation of his remarkable 
Pictorial Field-Book above mentioned. 

Another personal incident I have just 
now learned from an aged lady, formerly 
resident in Connecticut, whom I hap- 
pened to ask if she knew aught about 
the Putnam Ride. She replied that her 
grandfather was stationed there at 
Horseneck as a young soldier in the lat- 
ter part of the Revolution, and that he 
used to tell her of his going up and down 
those steps in the rock; also of their 
short rations while in camp there, de- 
pending at one time on green corn, the 
division of which gave them three ears 
apiece. On his way home from the army 
he passed through the town of Middle- 
bury, where a lady gave him a little ap- 
ple-tree shoot—how much better than 
the “‘shoots’”’ from British muskets! He 
took it home to Southington, where it 
grew to be a fine tree, whose “ Richard 
Sweets” my informant well remembered. 
No doubt this will interest our Middle. 
bury Cornerers. I have since referred 
to the Newell Genealogy and find that 
the soldier boy was born in 1762—how old 
would he have been in 1779 ? 

The picture of Putnam on his horse is 
copied from Goodrich’s (large) Pictorial 
History of the United 
States (1843), but it is so 
familiar that it must have 
been in some more com- 
mon book than that. The 
courteous assistant at the 
Public ‘Library got me 
various Putnam books, and 
the Peter Parley geogra- 
phies and histories, but in 
none could this particular 
picture befound. Mr. Lit 
tlefield, the accomplished 
Cornhill antiquary, is sure 
that it is a ‘‘Barber,” i. e¢., 
that it wasone of the cuts 
used by Mr. Barber in his 
popular historical books of the first half 
of last century. In what school-book do 
our “Old Folks” remember seeing it? 


[10 lines more !|—D. F.] Here they are, 
just in from the Montana gir! of last week: 

I will answer your??? The mountains are 
the Snowy Mountains. The farthest is Mt. 
Emigrant. The animals are horses, The 
R. R. to Yellowstone Park runs through this 
valley. Marraa Leavitt C. 

So the Denver "Deavorers tell me; they 
say they went right through your town— 
did you see them ? 


For the Old Folks 
“Ts IT SO, O CHRIST IN HEAVEN?” 


A poem with this beginning was asked 
for in this column, May 9, and answer 
made, May 30, that it was said to have 
been written by Helen Hunt Jackson, a 
Maine sea captain telling in the same 
issue of his finding it on the fly-leaf of a 
hymn-book in Australia. A. P. T. has since 
written that the author was Miss Sarah 
Williams of England, and I have found 
at the Public Library her little volume 
containing them—‘Twilight Hours, a 
Legacy of Versa,’ the author dying (im 
1868) while preparing the poems for pub- 
lication. A prefatory memoir by Dean 
Plumtre pays touching tribute to the 
memory of the gifted young writer, quot- 
ing her own words, ‘‘rhe Great Mas- 
ter is a perfect gardener. ... There is 
room for unfinished sous in heaven.” 
Three of the five stanzas are given below. 
They are suggested by John 16: 12. . 

Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that the highest suffer 
most? 

That the strongest wander farthest, and more hope- 
lessly are lost? 

That the mark of rank io nature is nae oy ff for 

ain, 

And hme anguish of the singer makes the sarees 

of the strain? 


“TI have many things to tell you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.” 


Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that whichever way we 


g0, ; 
Walls of darkness surround us, things we would but 
eannot know? . ; 
That the Infinite must bound us, as a temple veil 
unrent, 


While the finite ever wearies, so that none attain 
content? : 

“7 have many things to tell you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.” 

Is it so,O Chnist io “a that the tunes yo te 
come, 

Is so glorious and Seictoenl tht to know mobil strike 
us dumb? > 

That if, only for a moment, we could pleroe beyone 


the sky ‘ 
With these poor dim eyes of mortals, we should just 
see God and die? 
““T have many things Co tell you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.” 


A part of this poem—which has been 
attributed not only to Helen Hunt Jack 
son, but to Mrs. Browning—is given in 
the collection, He giveth Songs” (Dut- 
ton), without name of author. v" 


I honor the man that is ready to sink 

Haif bis present repute for the freedom to think. 

I have often heard my father quote it, with — 

the remark that it was by Lowell, bat I have 

fatled to find it in any of Lowell’s poems, 
Cambridge, Mass. : uM LL OB. 


Ts it there? Me: Maa) 


htm a 
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Dr. George F. Pentecost’s Observations on Missionary Fields 


Impressions Gained During His Recent Trip to the Philippines, China and Japan 


After eleyen months’ absence from America as a kind of special deputy of the Presbyterian and American Boards to lands afar 
off, Dr. George F, Pentecost is back at his Northfield home. His bodily vigor is unabated and his interest in the Christian movements 
of the day is all the keener because of the knowledge gained and the service he was permitted to render. After a little rest he will 
devote himself to what he calls “my kind of evangelistic work’”’ and to occasional or more extended pulpit supply. To the questions 
ef an interviewer last week he gave the answers subjoined, 


In what way should the work of Protestants 
in the Philippines today be strengthened and 
unified? 

The Philippines present a somewhat dif- 
ferent aspeet from that of other missionary 
fields, in that they are in a sense an American 
colony, into which it is not likely that Prot- 
estant missionaries from other countries than 
eur Own will enter. The work out there is 
among a people who are either wholly pagan 
er, aS in the Southern islands, Mohammedan, 
er as in Luzon, Panay, et al., nominally Ro- 
man Catholic, but Roman Catholic of the 
densest medieval type, in which ignorance 
and superstition are more prevalent than 
any intelligent apprehension of the gospel 
ef salvation. This latter class is the popula- 
tion, for some time to come, among whom 
most of the missionaries will have to deal. 
The American Board has one, possibly more, 
missionaries among the Moros in Mindanao, 
where all the people, or at least the great mass 
efthem, are Mohammedans. The wholeofthe 
Philippines is practically a missionary field 
for Protestant Christianity. Our missiona- 
ries there have an absolutely free hand, so far 
as the government and civil society is con- 
eerned. I would suggest the following as 
being an intelligent, Christian and almost 
essential program : 

1. The persistent cultivation of Christian 
unity (not uniformity) among the mission- 
aries of the various boards. They should 
work as one for the building up of an Ameri- 
ean-Filipino Christian Church. An annual 
eonferenes, at least, of all missionaries should 
be held and the whole missionary field re- 
viewed and discussed upon the basis of data 
furnished by the several missionaries from 
the different parts of the islands. 

2%, The comity, as to territory, already agreed 
upon, should be faithfully adhered to. In 
the end better and larger results will accrue 
to all the missionary operations than from 
any immediate or temporary advantage gained 
by any one board by tranrgressing this Chris- 
tian agreement or rule. This, of course, pre- 
supposes that the boards to whom territory 
has been assigned will adequately man that 
territory, or at least in good faith and purpose 
eccupy and work it. 

% A pretty large and free hand should be 
given to the missionaries in the development 
ef their fields. It is assumed that our mis- 
sionaries are intelligent and capable men and 
ar6 better able to judge of the necessities and 
methods, especially in emergencies, than can 
the boards at home. I am convinced that 
this rule should more and more prevail on all 
eur fields. 

4, It is of paramount importance that there 
should be in every center where Americans 
and other English-speaking people are settled 
a strong Protestant church for American and 
all English-speaking people. I have urged 
upon our Own board the great importance of 

founding and building up an American Pres- 
’ byterian church in Manila which shall com- 
pare wellin structure and appointments with 
the best chureh in any American city of 1,000,- 
#00 inhabitants, to be manned by a pastor of 
first ability, who shall devote his whole timeto 
the American residents therein and be an ob- 
ject lesson in Protestantism to the better class 
_ ef Filipinos; giving formal notice to the old 

hierarchy that Protestant Christianity is in 
the islands to stay and do its noble and benef- 
ieent work forever more. At present there 


are in Manila Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Methodists and Christians (?). The Episeo- 
palians are planning, under Bishop Brent, to 
erect a cathedral church at a cost of not less 
than $100,000. The Presbyterians are plan- 
ning to build a church at a cost of $50,000. 
The Methodists have a fine site and a tempo- 
rary building, but they must arise and build 
a house of worship worthy of their great 
Church. I consider this line of work of para- 
mount importance to the missionary success 
of Protestant Christianity in the Philippines, 
and should be regarded as a part of our mis- 
sionary work, 

5. The American churches, both those for 
Americans and Filipinos, should take a large 
part in disseminating American ideals and 
in teaching the people the best in American 
principles and government. The schools and 
the American churches are and ought to 
be the chief factors in Americanizing the 
Islands, and wisely administered they will do 
more for the people than the civil government. 
Indeed, excellent as the present civil govern- 
ment is, it will utterly break down unless it is 
strongly supported and sanctified by the pres- 
ence of a living and vigorous Protestant 
church in the Islands, and especially at the 
seats of government. 


How does the influence of Congregationalists 
in Japan compare with that exerted by other 
bodies of Christians ? 

So far as my observation goes the relative 
influence and characteristics of the various 
American missions is about the same in 
Japan as of those same churches in Amer- 
ica. The Congregationalists are strong both 
in educational and evangelistic work; and 
so far as I met them in the chief cities and 
centers they are a noble and consecrated 
company of men and women. The native 
Congregational ministry are, I regret to say, 
more largely given to rationalistic and nat- 
uralistic views and doctrines than are those 
of the other great evangelical bodies. Some 
of the ablest and most influential among them 
are what we would call in America Unita- 
rians. It ought to be said that this seems to 
be a characteristic tendency with the Jap- 
anese; a tendency that among other mission- 
ary churches is vigorously discouraged and 
striven against. In other words, the Congre- 
gational churches represent what would or- 
dinarily be called the ex'‘reme ‘“‘liberal” 
wing of theological thought, while the other 
churches, e. g.,, the Presbyterians, Baptists 
and Methodists, stand for the more consery- 
ative teaching. As to the Christian spirit 
and consecrated missionary enterprise there 
is little difference between the various Amer- 
ican missionary bodies. Certainly, so far as 
my work in Japan was concerned, I received 
the most loyal, hearty and cordial co-opera- 
tion and support from all the Christian breth- 
ren with whom it was my happy privilege to 
come into contact. 


If you were a young man just entering upon 
your life work, which of the missionary fields 
you have just visited would you select ? 

From every point of view I should select 
China. In the first place, the Chinaman is 
far and away the strongest man in the East. 
In the second place, the solution of the Chi- 
nese question is the most important of all the 
questions now confronting the world. With- 
out Christianity all the Powers of the earth 
are not able to solve that question. It seems 


to me that every mission in China should not 
only be strengthened, but doubly and trebly 
strengthened. There is not so much romance 
and outward attractiveness in China as in 
Korea, for instance, or even in Japan; but 
after all, the importance of the whole mission- 
ary enterprise lies in China, and to the deeper 
insight the Chinaman is the most interesting 
man, the possessor of the finest and most 
solid character. 


Is the emphasis being laid too much on ed- 
ucation and educational agencies ? 

I have never been a great advocate of pro- 
miscuous education on the mission fields by 
our boards. I do not think we can err in 
giving good general education to our native 
converts and their children, but I question 
the propriety of spending too much of our 
energy and missionary contributions in pro- 
viding education for the young men who 
simply take advantage of its cheapness for 
secular and selfish ends. The girls’ schools 
are, in my judgment, good missionary invest- 
ments. But this is so much of an open ques- 
tion that in a few sentences it is impossible 
adequately or fairly to discuss it. I must, 
however, say this: that I have been thrilled 
and charmed with all the Christian schools 
and colleges I have visited, and I would by 
no means willingly see one of them closed 
or crippled. Education and religion are so 
closely allied that it is difficult to say how 
far missionary money and enterprise should 
be divided between the work of evangeliza- 
tion and that of education; except that evan- 
gelization ought always to be kept strongly 
in the fore front. 


What impression did you gain as to the de- 
signs of Russia ? 

The designs of Russia are selfish, unseru- 
pulous and arbitrary. She seeks nothing less 
than the control of the entire Orient. All 
Asia is her goal and she will reach it unless 
the Western Powers present a solid front 
against her. In my judgment, the whole in- 
terest of the world demands that the twe 
great Anglo-Saxon nations should stand side 
by side to prevent the Slavic domination of 
Asia. In fact, the great question in the far 
East is whether 700,000,000 of human beings 
shall be dominated by an Anglo-Saxon or a 
Slavic type of civilization. This again is too 
big a question to be discussed in a sentence, 


Ts Russian influence a help or a hindrance 
to the progress of the kingdom of God ? 

Except that we must believe in a Divine 
purpose and Providential order in all world 
Powers and history, and that God “mak- 
eth the wrath of man to praise him and 
the remainder of wrath he restraineth,” one 
can say that from the point of view of the 
present contact the influence of Russia upon 
the progress of Christianity is baneful. 


What are the darkest spots in the mission- 
ary outlook for the countries you visited ? 

In lands of spiritual darkness it is difficult 
to speak of “darkest spots.” I should say, 
however, that if there is a darkness more 
dark than other darkness it is that which is 
east into heathen darkness by the ungodli- 
ness of the American and European commu- 
nities that have invaded the East for the 
sake of trade and empire. The corruption 
of Western godliness is the worst evil in the 
East. Of course there are noble exeeptions 
among Western eommercial men and their 
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families, but as a rule the European and 
American resident in the East is a constant 
contradiction to all and everything which the 
missionary stands for. 


What are the brightest and most encourag- 
ing features ? 

The sure purpose and promise of God. The 
present rapid and extraordinary progress of 
Christianity among all the people where the 
missionaries of the cross have gone. The 
sure and rapid loss of faith on the part of 
pagans in their own false gods and systems; 
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and the widening and enveloping atmosphere 
created by missionary work in all heathen 
lands. 


Do you return from this trip more confident 
than ever before of the ultimate triumph of 
the kingdom of God? 

There is no question of the ultimate tri- 
umph of the kingdom of God in the Orient. 
Is is only a question of time and means placed 
at the disposal of the missionary cause. I do 
not look for the evangelization of the world 
in our generation, but am confident of the 


sure and certain triumph of Christianity. 
One has only to visit the missionary field, 
associate with missionaries and come into 
actual contact with the astonishing fruits of 
missionary labor to be convinced of the 
Divine character of the enterprise, and filled 
with enthusiasm for the prosecution of the 
work. The home churches should redouble - 
and quadruple their contributions and inter- 
est in all foreign missionary work. The 
fruits on foreign missionary fields are 
twice to ten times greater in proportion to 
the means expended than at home. 


Events and Drifts in the Field of Education 


Principal Stearas announces a gift of $25,- 
000 to Phillips Andover Academy. The name 
of the giver is withheld. 


The session of the National Educational 
Association in Boston contributed to enlarge 
the attendance of all the Eastern summer 
schools this year. 


Teachers in the Philippines who resigned 
for insufficient reasons or who took French 
leave have been blacklisted by the Civil Com- 
mission and cannot obtain positions in other 
branches of the insular service. 


Presbyterian laymen are suggesting the 
wisdom of consolidation of some of the Pres- 
byterian theological seminaries in the In- 
terior just as Congregational laymen urge 
consolidation of seminaries in New England. 


Williams College students complying with 
certain conditions will compete for the David 
A. Wells prize of $500 to be awarded in 1905 
to the student presenting the best monograph 
on the theme The Influence of the Church in 
the Development of the English Democracy. 


The summer school of Columbia University, 
New York, has been notable for the attend- 
ance of teachers. Of its 1,000 students, 236 are 
college graduates and 333 graduates from pro- 
fessional schools. It is indicative of the ap- 
preciation by teachers of their calling and of 
opportunities to increase its usefulness. 


Compulsory teaching of the Roman alpha- 
bet as well asa Romanized Japanizad alpha- 
bet has now been decreed by the Japanese 
Government for the government primary 
schools. Thus the coming generation of Jap- 
anese will be familiar with the symbols which 
most of the Occidental nations use in publish- 
ing their thought. 


Statistics of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church show that ordinations of men for the 
ministry have fallen from 290 in 1898 to 184 
last year. And yet the home mission and 
foreign mission work of the church is increas- 
ing with bounds. The money with which to 
engage and support men, and fields in which 
they may work far exceed the supply of men. 


The principal speech during the distribu- 
tion of prizes at the Concours General of the 
Sorbonne—in Paris—recently was made by 
the professor of English. The Latin thesis 
is no longer obligatory in obtaining a degree 
at the Sorbonne, and living tongues have 
their exponents and models on important 
academic occasions. This is a sign of the 
times in France. 


It is charged by C. W. Bardeen, editor of 
The School Bulletin published in Syracuse, 
N. Y., that Charles R. Skinner, superintend- 
ent of public instruction in the State of New 
York, solicited contributions from principals 
of states normal schools for expenses of a 
political election involving his tenure of office. 
This Mr. Skinner denies. The best journals 
of the state, rightly, are calling for investiga- 
tion and substantiation or rebuttal of the 
oharge. 

Yankton College summer school closed a 
successful ventare; this first session enroll- 
ing sixty-five for the full five weeks and, by a 


happy merger with the County Teachers’ 
Institute, double that number for the last two 
weeks. President Warren has made a hope- 
ful beginning on his campaign for the $50,000 
to meet Dr. Pearsons’s offer of a like amount. 
Two $500 gifts came at once from men of 
moderate means, one of them our honored 
home missionary superintendent, Dr. W. H. 
Thrall. 


Of the making of many buildings at Yale 
University there seems tobe no end. None of 
our older colleges has so completely been 
transformed or so thoroughly wiped out the 
old landmarks. Three new structures are 
now approaching completion; Kirkland Hall, 
on Hillhouse Avenue, and a dormitory on 
Wall Street, given by F. W. Vanderbilt. These 
are for the Sheffield Scientific School. Lamp- 
son Hall, facing High Street, for offices and re- 
citation rooms is for the academic department. 
The cost of these three buildings is about 
$400,000. 


Perey Gardener, M. A., Litt. D., of Oxford 
University is out with a striking book en- 
titled Oxford at the Cross Roads, in which he 
shows that the coming advent of 200 new 
students from America and the colonies has 
brought Oxford University (and Cambridge 
as well) to a crisis when its friends within 
and without must realize the inadequacy of 
its endowment and “the rigidity and conserv- 
atism of its methods.” German and Ameri- 
can university methods are praised at the 
expense of those of the ancient English seats 
of learning. 


The new envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of China to the United States, 
Sir Chentung Liang Cheng, who was educated 
at Phillips Andover in his youth, has even 
kindlier words for Christianity and for 
Christian missions than his distinguished 
predecessor. In an article in the current 
Independent on Mission Work and Education 
Reform in China, he writes most cordially 
of the service rendered to China by the mis- 
sionaries, especially the medical missionaries, 
and of the leavening influence. upon the 
empire of the colleges which American and 
English Protestant mission societies have 
established and do support in China, 


Imitating the American Institute of Social 
Serviee eminent British sociologists and phi- 
lanthropists have established a similar organ- 
ization. “The Christian religion without de- 
nominational distinctions,” it is said, “ will 
supply the basis of purpose and action... 
and as long as this Caristian basis is clearly 
maintained and avowed, the British institute 
will welcome the co-operation of persons be- 
longing to other religions or to none.” Canon 
Barnett of Toynbee Hall, F. T. Stead, Percy 
Bunting, Professor Ashley, now of Birming- 
ham University but formerly of Harvard, 
Professor Geddes of Edinbargh University 
and Rey. Dr. J. B. Paton of Nottingham are 
among the prominent original members. 


No. 135 of the Old South Leaflets, recently 
issued, is a reprint of James Gordon Carter’s 
description of the schools of the State of 
Massachusetts in 1824 the best account of the 


not altogether excellent state of affairs in the 
commonwealth at that time, and one which 
with Mr. Carter’s other writings on education, 
paved the way for the great reforms brought 
about by Horace Mann. One wishing to know 
how our conditions have altered during well 
nigh a century’s flight can do no better than 
read this reprint. It is interesting to find 
Mr. Carter affirming that the democratizing 
and class leveling work of the American pub- 
lic free school is ‘ta more effectual check 
against the aristocracy of wealth and conse- 
quently of political influence than would be a 
national jubilee and the equal distribution of 
property once in fifty years.” 


Students entering the University of Penn- 
sylvania who intend to enter the ministry of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church are given a 
home in the Divinity School buildings on ad- 
vantageous terms. Obviously, as the editor 
of the Church Standard points out, a stu- 
dent so steadied while a theological postulant 
can be aided much in his preparation for a 
career. Commenting on the providential fact 
that most of the Protestant Episcopal divin- 
ity schools are so situated as to make affilia- 
tion between them and large universities pos- 
sible, the same writer says, “Indeed, by and 
by our schools will be making a larger use of 
the adjacent university than they do now, af- 
filiating with it, as do both Roman and Protes- 
tant schools in Europe with the neighboring 
seat of learning, exchanging credits with it 
and influencing its life.” 


Germany, with wise forethought, long ago 
built for herself great colleges of applied 
science, like the Charlottenburg School at 
Berlin. London at last is to follow the exam- 
ple, thanks to the liberality of the South 
African mining firm of Wernher, Beit & Co. 
The land site is provided in South Kensing- 
ton close to the building of the London Uni- 
versity, the Royal College of Selence and 
other institutions and the gift of Wernher, 
Beit & Co., amounting to nearly $500,000 will 
be used asa beginning for equipment. Lord 
Rosebery, who is the sponsor of the institu- 
tion, hopes for a grant of $111,000 a year from 
the London County Council for the running 
expenses of the institution. It will be planned 
so as to make study possible for poor boys 
of ability by means of scholarships. The 
college will probably become a part of the 
London University. 


Bishop Brent’s labors in the Philippines 
have commended him and his 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
cause in so many ways he “has shown 
conviction that very much may be 
toward the spiritual enlightenment of 
natives by a preliminary care of their 
ical needs and diseases.” He has 
in a private communication to 
“the very great desirability that 
should have a medical and surgical 
tion.” From some kind donor whose 
begins with P, Bishop Brent 
ton of Ivory soap with which 
his opinion that “cleanliness 
side of godliness.” 
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The statistics which the Con- 
necticut Bible Society is gath- 
ering tend to, show that 
churehgoing is better in the cities and large 
towns than in rural communities. In five of 
the smaller towns visited this year nearly 
half the Protestant population is non-church- 
going. Colebrook, with 171 families, has 146 
non-churehgoers; Bolton, with 101 families, 
110 nor-churchgoers; New Fairfield, with 156 
families, has 186; Union, with 100 families, 79; 
and Voluntown, with 226 families, 250. The 
showing as to Protestant children in Sunday 
school is nearly as bad—one town showing 49 
attending Sunday school and 59 outside. 


The Rural Non- 
Churchgoer 


Under Hartford’s Elms 


A NEW MISSION BUILDING. 


Professor Merriam has just told us, in his able 
article on The Social Significance of the Smaller 
City, that Hartford has a slum of almost first mag- 
nitude. Mr. Vellier of New York’s Tenement 
House Commission said that Hartford’s housing 
conditions were worse than those of any city of its 
size in the country. The slum district, comprising 
the first and second wards, has a population of 
18,000 out of a total of 79,000. “That is, one- 
quarter of the population is in one-thirtieth of the 
area.” This district has no local Protestant church 
organization. 

Hartford is not unmindful of her needs and her 
task. The City Missionary Society has just leta 
contract for a building, brick and brownstone, to 
cost $25,000, to be erected on Village Street, near 
the corner of Pleasant. It will contain office quar- 
ters for the two city missionaries, Henry J. Gillette 
and Miss Caroline Bartlett. There will be library, 
reading-rooms, rooms for cooking classes, a gymna- 
sium and provision for other growing institutional 
and social work of the society. There will be a 
two-story chapel admirably adapted for both church 
and Sunday school work. The main auditorium 
will seat 375 and the gallery 200 more. Here the 
newly formed Italian Congregational church will 
worship. 

HOLDING FAST THE GOOD 


City and state heaved a great sigh of relief when 
itzbecame known that Rev. H. H. Kelsey is to stay 
at Fourth Church. As a man and a citizen, as well 
as pastor of the most successful institutional church 
in the state, he has greatly endeared himself. What 
Prof. Graham Taylor began Mr. Kelsey has suc- 
cessfully developed and led into larger usefulness. 
The South does need such men; but Connecticut is 
hardly self-sacrificing enough to spare him. 


WEDDING BELLS 


Rey. H. A. Barker, assistant pastor of Fourth 
Church, who was recently ordained, has completed 
the equipment necessary to an ‘“‘episcopos,” by 
becoming the “husband of one wife.” He married 
@ Saco (Me.), lady, and they are occupying the 
parsonage on Ann Street during the absence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelsey. At a reception given them 
at Fourth Church a purse of gold was presented 
by the Sunday school, a picture by the Y. P. S.C. E. 
and a beautiful chair by other friends. Truly the 
pastors and people of Fourth Church are to be 
mutually congratulated. 

Still another pastor is open to congratulations— 
Rev. William W. Ranney of Park Church, whose 
engagement is announced to Miss Helen, the 
daughter of Rey. Dr. Street. DS GR. 


New Haven in Midsummer 


Most of the ministers stood faithfully by their 
work until August. In that month the churches 
are largely in the hands of supplies in transitu. 
Several groups of churches will unite their congre- 
gations; and Rey. Mr. Persons, the strong young 
assistant at United Church, will have both congre- 
gations and all the services on the Green, through 
August. Drs. Leete and MacLane are summering 
by a sequestered lake they have discovered in Ver- 
mont. Dr. Smyth has gone to the north woods of 
Quebec. Dr. Phillips goes to his country home in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Luckey makes his annual tour 
of Adirondack lakes and rivers. Mr. Mutch vio- 
lates the valued counsel of The Congregationalist 


and takes the principalship of a summer school in 
Wisconsin. 

Just now, the most active church is the new Dano- 
Norwegian, which is rushing to completion its new 
building, to be dedicated Sept. 6. The pastor, Rev. 
Ludwig Johnson, with three of his congregation, 
are doing practically all the work, and in the finest 
style. The house will be a little model of conven- 
ience and economy. 

The two Fair Haven churches are still looking for 
the right men to take their leadership, but they are 
not lacking advice on the subject, having been un- 
able to use half they already have. 

Great preparations have been making for many 
months for a celebration of the first magnitude in 
New Haven, Aug. 5, when the monument of the 
Ninth Regiment should be unveiled. Public build- 
ings and residences were elaborately decorated, 
and the military companies from other parts of the 
state were invited, as well as the governor and 
other distinguished people. But the day brought 
drenching rain, with no opportunity for a public 
parade or any outdoor exercises. The singing by 
500 school chi'dren had to be dispensed with, and 
the other exercises were transferred to the armory. 

More and more the electric railway people are 
appreciating what a good thing they have in the 
attractions of the shore resorts. They are spend- 
ing vast sums to develop them, and great induce- 
ments are offered to all sorts of enterprises. Shore 
property which twenty years ago could not be 
given away is now worth more than land on busi- 
ness streets. Plans are now laid for the shore 
annex to New Haven, which even five years ago 
would have been called fantastic. But people of 
the city and country and neighboring towns flock 
there in such numbers that they cannot be carried— 
regardless of weather, and especially on Sundays. 
It may be recreation, but it certainly is not country 
and seashore in the sense in which city people are 
reputed to seek change and rest. Is there any 
prophet who can say whereunto this thing will 
lead? Ww. J. M. 


By the Seaside 


About forty years ago Christian work was begun 
in Stony Creek in the town of Branford. The 
beautiful Thimble Islands and later the stone quar- 
ries gathered a somewhat diverse population. A 
union chapel built in 1866 later passed into the 
hands of Congregationalists and this in 1900 was 
burned. Under the lead of Rey. S. F. Blomfield and 
with the help of summer residents of different de- 
nominations, supplementing the self-sacrificing en- 
deavors of members, a well-equipped stone church 
has been building for two years and July 23 was 
dedicated free of debt at a cost of about $15,000. 
Prof. F. K. Sanders gave an address and Dr. W. L. 
Phillips preached. 

The style of architecture is Norman Gothic in 
quarterfoil design. Of the many gifts, Norcross 
Brothers contributed the stone from the Stony 
Creek quarries; Hartford, First Church, $200; 
Branford church, $250; Mrs. Cornwall of Wash- 
ington, D. U., $1,000; Mrs. George R. Curtis of 
Meriden, memorial windows; while one of the 
most highly prized subscriptions was one dollar 
earned over a washtub by a woman in a neighbor- 
ing village. A beautiful stained glass window has a 
picture of the old chapel, which strikingly contrasts 
with its setting and emphasizes the text beneath: 
“ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 

The massive tower looks a welcome out over 
Long Island Sound and many an island sends its 
answering worshiper. It is an impressive proof of 
the comity of several denominations and that not 
all summer residents take a vacation from worship. 
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Bristol’s New Pastor 


The minister who begins work with this church 
Sept. 1, Dr. Calvin B. Moody, is by birth and train- 
ing a New Englander, though his most successful 
work has been done in the West. Born in Ver- 
mont, a graduate of Middlebury College and Hart- 
ford Seminary, after seven years’ ministry in his 
native state he became pastor at Osage, Io., and in 
1892 went to Pilgrim Church, Minneapolis. Dur- 
ng this pastorate of nine years 447 church mem- 
bers united, the Sunday school attendance was 
doubled and benevolences increased twofold. In 
1902 he was called to Danforth Church, Syracuse, 


Continued on page 240. 


The Allen School 


New wine has been put into old bottles at 
West Newton, with the usual result. The 
old Allen School vanished, the new Allen 
School became a necessity. There is now a 
new Corporation composed of the mayor of 
Newton and some of its leading citizens, a 
new site more retired and commodious, and 
a new building. You couldn’t wish for a 
prettier setting for a home or a neater build- 
ing for a workshop than the new school pre- 
sents. Trees and flowers and lawns, just 
away from the noise of the village on an 
avenue of stately elms, architectural towers 
and roofs in their setting of green—people 
stop to admire them as they drive by, and to 
wonder whose it allis. It is a place to be 
happy in—ask the boys and the teachers. 

If you haven’t seen a modern private school 
building, take a look at this one. All that a 
boy or girl needs in the way of opportunity is 
here. There are rooms for study and for 
recitation, the laboratory with its fascinating 
mysteries, the manual training room with its 
alluring actualities. There is the library for 
breadth of interest, the gymnasium for en- 
thusiasm and buoyancy, the swimming-bath 
for pure fun and other things, the organ for 
its many-voiced appeal to the soul, the works 
of art and the color for atmosphere. 

“We didn’t have such things when we were 
young!” says the parent as he goes over the 
building; ‘‘times have changed.” 

“Yes. But what wouldn’t you give to have 
had them!” 

There is at least one respect in which the 
old Allen School has not changed. It still 
believes in the principle that Men and Women 
are the vital forces in education. This school 
has been made great by the noble lives that 
have poured themselves out here, great teach- 
ers like Father Pierce and James Allen, great 
disciplinarians like Joseph and Nathaniel Al- 
len, great humanists like all four, and besides 
these, many men and women of devotion 
who, each in his way, stamped his own image 
and superscription on the life of youth. 
These, most of them, are now among the great 
cloud of witnesses, but the younger men and 
women who are doing their work, believe, as 
they did, in the efficacy of spirit to transform 
and inspire young life. New buildings and 


new books and new pedagogies are all good in 
their place, but it is the spirit that quickeneth, 
ALBERT EDWARD BAILEY, 
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N. Y., whence he comes to the important work in 
Connecticut. His alma mater made him a Doctor 
of Divinity last year, and since 1898 he has been 
a corporate member of the American Board. With 
such a leader the Bristol church can look confi- 
dently forward. Zz 


The Coastwise Churches 


These hold well to their courses during the warm 
months. In Norwich the Park, Broadway and Sec- 
ond anite, meeting for two Sundays in each house 
ef worship. The hotels on both sides of the mouth 
ef the Thames, with their summer settlements, 
pack every Sunday their respective chapels, where 
preaching is furnished by pastors from the large 
cities. Often an informal praise service is held in 
the hotels, the orchestra leading. The chapel at 
Eastern Point has been greatly enlarged and other- 
wise improved through the generosity of Mr. Mor- 
ton F. Plant. The revival in Lebanon, already re- 
ported, is remarkable for the numbers affected, the 
eordial co-operation of Baptists and Congregation- 
alists, extending even to the communion, and for 
the fact that it took place in warm weather. 

Invitations are out for the bicentennial anniver- 
sary of First Church, Colchester, Aug. 27. The 
historical addrass will be by Hon. Edward M, Day 
of Hartford ; the sermon by Rev. H.C. Alvord of 
South Weymouth. 

The wedding is announced of Rey. G. N. Ed- 
wards of Jewett City to Miss Annie T. Partridge 
ef that place. 

The Sunday school picnic season causes the toot 
ef the excursion steamer aod the siren of the char- 
tered trolley to be heard in our land. The super- 
Intendent breathes his annual sigh of relief that all 
is over and nobody drowned. Only the pastor, 
haying consented to act as umpire at the ball game, 
is wmmable to move. F. 8. H. 


In Middlesex Meadows 


After forty-three years of steady ministerial labor, 
Rey. W. F. Arms of Essex has laid down the active 
pastorate. He will live in Terryville, where he for- 
merly preached and a daughter resides. He has 
just rounded out ten years of fruitful service at 
Essex. His early ministry was as a missionary in 
Turkey. The Essex church has engaged as acting 
pastor, Rev. Walter E. Lanphear of Geddes, 8. D. 

One church at least rejoices in its summer people. 
Those who come to the shore are of great assistance 
to the Westbrook church—especially in musical, 
financial and social directions. They sing in the 
ehoir on Sunday and give a fine musical entertain- 
ment during the summer for the benefit of the 
ehureh. A legacy left by Miss Nancy A. Perry,a 
life-long member of the Westbrook Church, has just 
become available. By her will $3,000 is added to 
the permanent funds of thechurch. In addition $500 
is left to the pastor’s daughter and $1,000 to the 
town library fund. Rey. G. F. Bailey, the pastor, 
issues a folder with information and invitation com- 
bined, including subjects for Sunday and week day 
serviees. Many a summer resort pastor might 
proat by his example and distribute such literature 
ameoeg the summer visitors. ,, 


An Athletic Trio 


Im these strenuous days it is good for the minister 
to have been a fooiball player. If Rev. Charles O. 
Gill of Jericho, Vt., accepts his call to Windham, 
Ot., there will be three men in the Congregational 
ministry of this state who were simultaneously 


playing football on their respective ’varsity teams, | 


in the late '80’s. Rev. H. E. Peabody of Hartford 
was fullback on Harvard and Rey. T. C. Richards 
ef Torrington guard on Williams, when Gill wore 
with so much credit the Yale blue. c. 


We hide our feelings. We pretend to be 
hard-headed, logical, matter-of-fact. But be 
neath the surface every one of us is simply 
a bundle of feelings, of loves and longings; 
and a strain of music, a child's face, a beloved 
voles will lead us directly in the face of all 
our arguments. 


To Relieve ‘iimnemia ietemasbinadl 


take Horsford’s Acid Phosphgte. It relieves the 
langeer, exhaustion and nervousness caused by 
summer heat. It strengthens and invigorates per- 
mapently. 
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In and Around New York | 


The Gospel Outdoors and In 


Summer services at churches and tents seem 
to arouse little interest this year, though at- 
tendance is as large as ever, and speakers 
have been up to previous standards. The 
cause is hard to find, but interest is lacking. 
This seems especially apparent at the tent 
services. Presbyterians have two tents and | 
Mr. MacPherson, a Baptist minister, one on 
Manhattan Island; and though not large, none 
of these is ever much more than half filled. 
Brooklyn conditions are somewhat better. 
The most popular Sunday services are those 
of Mr. Campbeli Morgan at Fifth Avenue 
Church. It is necessary to carry chairs in 
from the chapel to accommodate the people 
at nearly every service. Mr. Morgan ends 
his summer work at Fifth Avenue Aug. 16, 
and is to sail for a two months’ evangelistic 
tour of England on the 21st. 


Continued on page 241. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, East Northfield, 
Mass., July 31—Aug. 16. Post-conference addresses 
Aug. 18—Sept. 21. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Pottawottamie 
Point, Mich., Aug. 15-31. 


OLDER Boys’ CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 


SUMMER HYGIENE. | 


Summer is the season of health and recup- 
eration for those who properly regulate their 
mode of living. For those who do not it is a 
season of discomfort. 

Pure, healthful, light food that will not 
stimulate heat production while it propenty 
nourishes and strengthens the body and brain 
is the great essential. 

It is conceded that the best of all foods for 
summer diet are the quickly made flour-foods 
—hot biscuit, rolls, puddings, cakes, muffins, 
etc., such as are made with baking powder. 
A most excellent household bread is also 
made with bakirg powder instead of yeast. 
These, properly made, are light, sweet, fine 
flavored, easily digested, nutritious and whole 
some. Yeast bread should be avoided wher- 
ever possible in summer, as the yeast germ is 
almost certain in hot weather to ferment in 
the stomach and cause trouble. The Royal 
Baking Powder foods are unfermented, and 
may be eaten in their mest delicious state, 
viz, fresh and hot without fear of unpleasant | 
results. | 

Alum baking powders should be avoided at 
all times. They make the food less digestible. 
When the system is relaxed by summer heat 
their danger is heightened. 

The flour-foods made with Royal Baking 
Powder are the acme of perfection for sum- 
mer diet. No decomposition takes place in 
their dough, the nutritive qualities of the 
flour are preserved and digestion is aided, 
hoa is not the case with sour-yeast bread 
or es. 
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Hood's 


Sarsaparilla is unquestion- 
ably the greatest blood and 
liver medicine known. It 


positively and permanently 


from 
It is 


cures every humor, 
Pimples to Scrofula. 
the Best 


Blood. Medicine 


Religious Notices 


and ecclesiastical notices, addresses 


Religious muevbeters, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a 


AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY. ge my 
St., New York. Sper poy April, 1833: ‘Shjecte be 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and mio 


homes and boarding houses in | rts at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for ou! vessels ; 
Seaman's and 


—— the Sailor's Magazine, 


Bo: 
mtributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direst te 
the main office of the socieey at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W.O. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treaswrer. 


DIsTInNncTIVEtwy 


aS.S. Bok CENMS OF SONG 


80c. postpaid. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Seclety, Boston and Chicage 
in 12 oil colors " cts. 


LORD'S PRAYER, 's22etcbiors a5 cs 


for stamp. RF pp Lake City, Mian. 


The Blues Cure 


And Other Stories 
By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


beautiful picture 16x22 


We have just brought out a new edition of 
these bright stories which have been in muek 
demand when issued at a higher price. The 
following sketches are ineluded : 

The Blues Cure 

The Hospital for Brekeu Resolutions 

My Possible Self 

Pull Out the Plug 

The Measuring Rod 


Bound in blue leatherette, white stamping. 
25 Cents met 


The Pilgrim Press Fe ¥o« 


PILLAR PATTERN, $75.50. 


In connection with the prevailing spring 
activity in house renovation and refurnishing, 
we have many calls at this season for a Dining 
Room Table. 

We try to plan a few special patterns for 
this month’s buyers. Here is one just put om 
exhibition bearing the very low price of $15.50. 
It is remarkable value for the money. 

The wood is quartered red oak. The Table 
is the regular “pillar” pattern, with massive 
flated legs and & deep box base. The top 


measures 45 inches square. 
Don’t confound this with any ordinary low-priced Table. It is a very different 


type of construction. 


PAINE FURNITURE COuF 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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(Continued from page 240.) 


Vaeation Schools 


The vacation Bible schools of the New York 
City Baptist Mission Society this year num- 
ber fourteen and there is an average daily 
attendance of 1,000 children. The schools 
are held in ehurches in the more thickly 
populated sections of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, from 9.30 to 11.30 daily. Each session 
is divided into four parts, the first half hour 
being a devotional opening exercise, the sec- 
ond Bible study, the third manual training 
and the fourth games. College students, men 
and women, are the teachers. The public 
vaeation schools, maintained by the Board of 
Education, number fifty-six in the greater 
city this season, as against thirty-two last 
summer. Their enrollment is estimated at 
30,000. 


The Year in Ministerial Relief 

Secretary Rice of the National Council’s 
Ministerial Relief Fund announces that the 
fiscal year which closed July 31, exceeded the 
previous year in receipts by one-fifth, the 
gain being from living givers rather than 
through bequests. The 255 beneficiaries are 
distributed all over this country. Mr. Rice 
reports increased interest in the fund among 
ministers and people, and that $131,000 has 
been subscribed toward the ‘$1,000,000 endow- 
ment fund. Oo GN) A. 


Marriages 


HANSEN—BLISS—In Minneapolis, Minn., July 22, Rev. 
Francis Chase Bliss, pastor of the Congregational 
ehurch in Amery, Wis., and Eunice V. Hasasen. 


LARKIN—ROGERS~—In Clark, Neb. 
bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rev. E. B. Perkins, Rev. James ¥ Wallace Larkin, pastor 
ef the Congregational church in Blair, Neb., and Mrs. 

Morse Rogers. 


at the home of the 
Ww.h. Morse, Aug. 6, by 


Deaths 


PASMER—In Haverhill, Mass.. Aug. 5, Mrs. Ruth Gould 
(Tedd) Palmer, formerly of Chelsea, Mass. ,aged 80 yrs. 


CHARLES B. CAREY 


Deacon Charles B. Oarey of Mansfield, Mass., who 
lately entered into rest, was a splendid exammle of the 
faithful men who have made New England. At the time 
of his decease (July 9) he was ey: -four years of age 
and had served the Congregational church in Mansfield 
as deacon for fifty-three years, while his membership in 
the eburch dated from its 5 rebel in 1838. Quiet, 
devout and faithful, e served the church and community 
long and well and his hee iy is greatly missed. Heis 
suryived by two children and four grandchildren, all 
members of the Mansfield church. : 


Infants Thrive 
on eow’s milk that is not subjact to any change 
of composition. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is always the same in all climates and at all 
seasons As a general household milk it is supe- 
rior and is always available. 


CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Mes. S. T. Roberts, Clinton, La., sent a postal 
card request for atrial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto 
Wine to Drake Formula. Compa:y, Drake Bloek, 
Chieago, Ill, and received it promptly by return 
mail without expense to her. Mrs Roberts writes 
that the trial bottle of this wonderful Palmetto 
Medicine proved quite sufficient to completely cure 
her. She says: ‘One trial bottle of Drake’s Pal- 
metto Wine has cured me afrer months of intense 
juffering. My trouble was Inflammation of Bladder 
and serious condition of Urinary organs. Drake’s 
Palmetto Wine gave me quick and entire relief and I 
1ave had notrouble since using the one triai bottle.” 

Drake’s Palmetto Wine cures every such case 
© stay cured. It is a true, unfailing specific for 
Liver, Kidney. Bladder and Prostate Troubles 
‘used by Inflammation, Congestion or Catarrh. 
When there is Constipation, Drake’s Palmetto 
Wine produces a gentle and natural action of the 
yowels and cures Constipation immediately, to stay 
‘ured. One,small dose a day does all this splendid 
york and any reader of The Congregationalist may 
rove it by writing to Drake Formula Company, 
Jrake Block, Lake and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, 
., for a trial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine 
it is free, and cures. A letter or postal card is 
four enly expense. 
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SA 
of 


sid 


TO 


Guy Holmes 


in asmall town in Ne- 


braska, earned $7 


Che Saturday 
Evening Post 


N A DAINTY 


free, twenty-five out of more than 
ehres thousand bright boys tell in 
their own way just how they have 
made a 


they built up a paying business out- 


stories of real business tact. 


Some of these boys are making $10 to $15 a week. 
You can do the same. 


week free of charge, to be soldat five cts. acopy. 
You can then send us the wholesale price for as 
many as you find you can sell the next week. 
IF YOU WILL TRY IT WE WILL SEND THE COPIES 
AND EVERYTHING NECESSARY. 


$225 


among boys who sell 5 or more Copies Weekly. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
508 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cae} 


December, selling 


little booklet, 
which we will send to any Boy 


success of selling THE 
TURDAY EVENING Post. Pictures 
the boys—letters telling how 


e of schoel hours— interesting 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 
START. We will furnish ten copies the first 


IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES 
will be distributed Nexr Montu 


“BLASTIC i 
—~ 


WATERVLIET, 


WENEELY & CO, wettroy xx 
Best Quality Oopper and Tin S | R H BE 

CHl ESa nd PEALS x No ~JRCH BELLS 
THE OLD HEN*“%LY SOUNDRY, Estab. by A, Meneely 1826 


BELLS 


eel gel Alloy os and School Bells. sa-Send for 
0.8 BELL co., Hilisboro, Os 
POT 


crown Strawberry Plants. 


Set in Aug. and Sept. will give a full crop next June. 
Our pew method of growing them gives fine roots. 
Send for Catalogue. C. 8. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


EXCHANGEABLE S, S, LIBRARIES 
are a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 


only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 


poston Che Pilgrim Press cticaco 


A Bock of 


+ (Devotional Services 


By Rev. JOHN HUNTER and Rey. REUEN THOMAS 


Containing thirty Responsive Readings from 
Scriptureand many very appropriate Prayers, 
Responsive Services and Collects suitable for 
Festival occasions, Saeraments, Children’s 
Sunday, ete. Used in many of our best 
churches and valuable to any minister apart 
from its use in the congregation. 

We bought the balance of the edition and, 
as we are soon to publish a new service book 
by Dr. Thomas, we offer these at 30 cts. each, 
postpaid, or $20.00 per 100, by express, to 
close them out. Only a few hundred in stock. 
Former price 75 cts. 


Will you have a sample copy to examine? 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicag 


New York 


AN APRIL CHANCE.—In connection with the ac- 
tivity in spring house cleaning, it is possible to piek 
up some remarkable bargains in the line of house 
furnishings this month. Perhaps the most notice 
able one is that which appears in another column of 
this paper, inserted by the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany. Itisadining-room table of the pedestal pat- 
tern at the low price of $15.50. 


me 


HURCH 
ARPETS vcs cs 


FACTURERS 


WASHENRCTON SFT 
CPP. E6GViSTOR SY. 


aTmanu> JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPKC 
» BOSTON, 


LSTERY. 


= 


Leaders among Public School 
Workers* 


James H. Van Sickle 
Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Van Sickle graduated at the State Nor- 
mal School, Albany, N. Y., taught in New 
York towns, studied at Williams College, 
taught in New York State and then in 1883 
went to Denver, Col., where for nine years 
he filled responsible positions as principal 
and superintendent, meanwhile completing 
his college course at the University of 
Colorado. In 1900 he went to Baltimore to 
carry on work under a reform charter by 
which the public schools were taken from the 
hands of politicians and put in hands of ex- 
perts. Mr. Van Sickle is secretary of the 
National Council of the National Educational 
Association. 


J. H. Phillips 
Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 


Mr. Phillips graduated at Marietta College 
and has studied at the University of Chicago, 
and Edinburgh University. He has been in 
his present place since 1883. He was presi- 
dent of the Southern Educationaf Association 
in 1895, and has written on educational prob- 
lems, especially the Negro and Education. 


Louis H. Jones 


President Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Mr. Jones received his professional train- 
ing at the Oswego Normal School, from which 
he graduated in 1868. After studying with 
Agassiz in the museum at Cambridge he 
taught in the Indiana State Normal School, 
and was principal of the Indianapolis Normal 
School for eight years, Then he was super- 
intendent of the Indianapolis public schools 
for ten years and became superintendent of 
public schools at Cleveland, 0O., for eight 
years. He has just finished one year as pres- 
ident of the Michigan State Normal College. 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, have just brought 


A BACK NUMBER 
The Milk and Egg Diet. 


Starving the patient who has a sick stomach, 
is an out of date treatment and no longer nec- 
essary with the predigested and nourishing 
food Grape-Nuts that the weakest stomach 
can handle and grow strong upon. 

There is plenty of proof of this: “I had 
suffered from stomach trouble for six years 
and for most of the last two years had been 
confined to my bed, the trouble having become 
chronic in spite of the very best medical 
attention. I had always been a coffee drinker 
but for the past year I could not drink it at 
all because it made me so nervous I could not 
ow and my appetite was almost entirely 

“Then some friend advised me to try the 
predigested food Grape-Nuts and about three 
months ago | did so and since that time my 
improvement has been so rapid that my custo 
mers and friends are astonished and every 
day some one remarks upon my changed con- 
dition. I have gained 15 pounds, sleep well, 
my appetite is good and my digestion is per- 
fect. Where I have lived on milk and light 
diet for years I now eat most anything I want 
and don’t suffer any inconvenience either. 
The way Grape-Nuts food has built up my 
stomach and strengthened my nervous system 
particularly is just wonderful. 

“TI drink your food drink Postum too and 
no longer feel the want of coffee. There is 
absolutely no doubt that leaving off coffee and 
using Grape-Nats and Postum has brought 
me ont of my bed from an invalid back to ine 
health.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

“ There's a reason ” and that reason is plain 
to any one who will spend a few minutes in- 
vestigating in the interest of health. 

Send to the Oo. for particulars by mail of 
extension of time on the $7,500 00 cooks con- 
test for 735 money prizes, 
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ont a series of five school readers prepared by 
Mr. Jones. In selection of material and in 
annotation they testify to his good judgment 
and discrimination. His denominational «ffili- 
ations are with the Friends. 


George H. Martin 


A Supervisor of the Boston Public Schools 


Mr. Martin is a graduate of the public 
schools and of the Bridgewater Normal School, 
in which he later taught for eighteen years, 
durirg twelve of which he was assistant prin- 
cipal. He served as agent of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education ten years, and since 
1892 has been a Boston supervisor. He isa 
well-known writer on educational themes, and 
has been president of the American Institute 
of Instruction. He is a prominent member of 
the First Church, Lynn. 


Albert G. Boyden 


Principal of the Bridgewater Normal 
School, Massachusetts 


Mr. Boyden is an alumnus of Bridgewater, 
began to teach there in 1850, and after teach- 
ing in Salem and Boston returned to Bridge 
water and became principal of the normal 
school, which honorable place he has filled 
since 1860. More than 4,000 pupils have come 
under his influence and are scattered though- 
out the country, holding a variety of respon- 
sible positions in and without educational] 
circles. He is actively identified with Congre- 
gational interests. 


Albert Grannis Lane 


Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Chicago 


Mr. Lane was educated at public schools; 
was principal of the Franklin School, Chicago, 
1858-69 ; and superintendent of schools, Cook 
County, Ill, 1869-73. He was superintendent 
of Chicago city schools, 1891-98 ; and since July 
1898, has been assistant superintendent of the 
same. He has been president and is now 
trustee, of the National Educational As- 
sociation; director of its educational ex- 
hibit, 1887; member of the National Council of 
Education. He is active in the Methodist 
Church, 


Aaron Gove 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Col. 


Hardly any person connected with the 
National Educational Association has been 
more influential, for so long a period of time, 
as Major Gove. He was president in 1888 and 
has been one of the quartet of men who for 
the last quarter of a century have been most 
powerful in its councils. He has not missed 
a meeting since 1871, In his present position 
he has charge of the most important district 
in the Denver public school system. He grad- 
uated from the [ilinols State Normal School 
in 1861, and was in the Civil War for three 
years. In 1874 he took up his present work 
at Denver. No superintendent in this coun- 
try has rendered greater educational service 
to any city, and only one has been in so long 
continuous service. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 16-22. Temptations of Individ- 
ual Experience. Luke 21: 54-£6; 10: 28-42; 
Matt. 6: 24-34. 

Worry. Discontent. Carping criticism. How 
peace helps efficiency. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 217.) 


* Portraits of these men appear on our cover page. 
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FACTS WORTH KNOWING 


The bowels must at least once in twenty- — 
four hours discharge the waste matter of that 
which has been taken into the body as food. 
When they fail to do so constipation results. 

Constipation is nearly always due to a dry 
state of the mucous membranes which line 
the intestines, rendering it difficult for them 
to expel the waste matter by the squirmi 
motion of the muscles controlling them, whic 
is the method provided by nature. 

Habitual Constipation is the ‘‘advance 
agent” of nearly every case of ny nemirony 
Dyspepsia, Sluggish Liver or Kidney Disease. 
The stomach, liver and kidneys do not get 
diseased without due cause, and cong 
(constipated or costive) bowels are usually 
the direct cause. ; 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine will in- 
sure a full, natural discharge from the bowels 
pes | morning. It cleanses, soothes and heals 
the linings of the intestines. It will cure the 
most stubborn case of Constipation, to stay 
cured. When the constipation is cured, the 
ailments caused by it will sarely disappear. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is sold by 
all leading druggists, but in order to prove 
the statements made abeve, a sample bottle, 
together with a booklet containing valuable 
suggestions for health, will be sent absolutely 
free and prepaid to any reader of The Congre- 
gationalist who will send his or her name and 
address to the Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. It will cost you 
nothing except the price of a postal. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


when drugs and doctors fail to cure you, write to 
me, and [ will send you free a trial package of a 
simple remedy which cured me and thousands of 
others, among them cases of over 50 years standing. 
romeds which soatied many mnetson by AMandon 
remedy, which enabled many A 

trateh and cane. Address, JOHN A. SMITH, 
2456 Germania Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


QUIN 4- 
LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 


OPIUM fig sae 


elsewhere 
home, 


have been cured by us. Treatment ean be taken at 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
jp E 


MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, BRONZE. 
Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
Send for our Free Booklet. 


rn The Cooling 
Effervescent 


For Prickly Heat, Stomach 
Disorders, Headaches, 
Constipation. 


“It's good for children too" 
The Tarrant Co,, New York 


Used by American 
Physicians siuce 1444. 


‘ 
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Record of the Week 
rms ' Calls 


ABEL, GEO. F., Philadelphia, Pa., to assistant pas- 
torate of Elmwood Temple, Providence, R. I. 
Accepts, to begin Sept. 1. 

AUSTIN, J. M., Brooklyn, N.S., to Economy. 

Buiss, CHAs. B., Hartford Sem., to Hampden, 
Mass. Accepts. 

BROWN, FRANK J., W. Salem, Wis., declines call 
to Morris, Ill. 

Coomps Harry E,, Hartford Sem., to Peru, N. Y. 
Accepts, 

ee HAROLD, Kangley, Lil., to Pond Creek, 

1. ; 

DUNLAP, ROGER A., Hartford Sem., to Auburn St, 
Ch., Paterson, N. J. Accepts. 

ELLIS, PRor. Gro. N., Olivet Coll., Mich., accepts 
call to presidency of Tabor Coll., Tabor, Io. 

Evans, Mart., Clear Lake, S. D., to Atlantic Ch., 
St. Paul, Minn. Accepts, to begin Oct. 1. 

FULTON, Rop’r N., Hartford Sem., to Enfield, 
N. H. Accepts. 

HILL, Frep B., Hartford Sem., to ass’t pastorate 
Central Ch., Providence, R.[. Accepts, and is at 
work. ; 

Hopkins, HAROLD L., Chicago Sem., to Maple- 
wood Ch., Chicago, Accepts. 

JONES, HOWARD M., vice-president of Berea Coll., 
to Kalamazoo, Mich. Accepts, to begin Sept. 1. 

MCNEEL, ALBERT W., Arion, Io., to Garden Prai- 
rie and Kelley. Accepts. 

NORTH, W. A., to Emington, Ill. Accepts. 

SAUNDERS, HARRY L., Wellston, Okl, to Forest. 
Accepts, also taking up work in the new town of 
Sparks. 


Ordinations and Installations 


JEVNE, C. ARTHUR, Chicago Sem.., o. and i. Pin- 
gree, N. D., July 28, as pastor at Pingree and 
Buchanan. Sermon, Rey. 0. A. Phillips; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. J. R. Beebe; M. W. Williams, 
Robert Paton, E. 8. Shaw. . 

SHEPPLEY, Epw. H., Chicago Sem., 0. Geneva, IIl., 
July 23. Sermon, Pres. C. A. Blanchard; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. D. Wyckoff, A. E. Cutler, 
I. D. Stone. 

Woopcock, ALBERT C., Chicago Sem., ’03, o. 
Cass Lake, Minn., July 30. Sermon, Dr. G. R. 
Merrill; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Geo. Michael, 
H. W. Stiles, A. E, Arnold, J. J. Hales. 


Resignations 


ARTHUR, CHAS. W., Pilgrim Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
to take effect Sept. 1. 

BattTEy, Geo J., Walnut Grove, Minn. 

Brown, AmAsA A., Harvard, Neb., to take effect 
Oct. 31, 

DAVIDSON, WM. E., St. Charles, II. ! 

FULLER, AUG. H., Easton Center, Mass., after a 
pastorate of nearly 11 years, to take effect Oct, 31. 

GORDON, G. ANDREW, assistant pastor, Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York city. He closes work 
Sept. 1. 


oF ue 


CAN’T HELP IT 


Coffee Nerves Always on Edge. 


The easy way to get rid of coffee nerves on 
edge is to quit the coffee and drink Well made 
Postum Food Coffee in its place. 

When the Postum is thoroughly boiled it 
furnishes a rich tasting food drink and it is 
then easy and pleasant to shift from the drug 
to the food coffee. 

A Washington lady says: ‘For along time 
I suffered so from nervous headache and was 
so weak and worn out all the time that I was 
hardly able to do my housework. Every little 
thing worried me so, and the noise of my two 
little children almost drove me wild. — [ tried 
my best to be kind and patient with them butit 
seemed the harder I tried the crosser I grew 
until I was discouraged almost to despair. I 

been using coffee three times a day for 
about 12 years, Several months ago I read an 
article in a religious paper telling about 
Postum Food Ccffee and I made up my mind 
coffee was causing my trouble. 

**So I shut down on the coffee, which was 
easy when I used Postum. My headaches 
grew more nful at first but I was not sur- 
prised at this and was determined to Jet coffee 
alone and give Postum a fair trial. In afew 
days Postum had driven most of the drug 
effects of coffee out of my system. The head- 
aches grew less and finally pooped altogether 
and for the past three months | have been a 
different person. The headaches are all gone, 
my str: h is coming back, nerves are steady 
and I feel rested in place of tired all the time. 

“T know it was coffee that caused all the 
oars and - ng eee that em geal is 
rap’ repairing e@ wrongs that coffee 
canal I always tell people when recom- 
ra aa Postum to be sure to make it accord- 

to directions; don’t forget to boil it 15 
utes.’”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


“ae 

Send to the Co. for iculars by mail of 
extension of time on $7,500.00 cooks con- 
test for 735 money prizes. ae 4 


« sixtieth anniversary of his uniting with the church, 


_ expense. 
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HADLEY, WILLIS A., Southbridge, Mass., to take 
effect Aug. 31. 

HALL, ARCHIBALD M., First Ch., Springfield, Il. 
He goes to Indianapolis. 

JORDAN, ALBERT 4d., La Salle, IIll., to take effect 
Nov. 1 or earlier. 

KOKJER, JORDAN M., Cowles, Neb., to take effect 
Oct. 1. 

LEBAR, Wo. H., Carrier, Okl., to give his whole 
time to the academy. 

MORRISON, GEO. M., Plymoutb Ch., St Paul, 
Minn , withdraws resignation and takes a four 
months’ vacation. 

SAUNDERS, HaRrRy L., Wellston, Okl. 

STRONG, J. SELDEN, Abington, Ct. 

YORK, Burt L., West End Ch, Bridgeport, Ct., to 
take effect Oct. 1. 


Stated Supplies 


VAUGHAN, STEPHEN, Grand Rapids, Mich., at 
Sault Ste. Marie, till a pastor is secured. 

WHEELER, WILSON C., Newton, Kan., at Humph- 
rey St. Ch., New Haven, Ct., during Rev. F. R. 
Luckey’s extended vacation. 


Personals 


BABB, EMILY A., daughter of Rev. T. E. Babb, 
pastor at Holden, Mass., Mt. Holyoke College, 
Class ’98, five years teacher in Clarke School for 
the Deaf in Northampton, sails from San Francisco 
Aug. 15, to take charge of settlement work in 
Wailuku, in the island of Maui, H. T. The settle- 
mentis supported chiefly by the Hawaiian Mission- 
ary Board. 

GOODSPEED, FRANK L., who has been resting in 
the country about 25 miles from London, preached 
three Sundays in July at Stamford Hill Ch., Dr, 
J. Morgan Gibbon’s, to audiences of over 1,500, 
morning and evening; alsoin the famous White- 
field tabernacle. He will sail for home Aug. 29. 

HAARVIG, JOHN O., Allston, Mass., while on vaca- 
tion with his family at Camden, Me., had his 
house robbed, for the second time within a year. 
The extent of the lossis not known. 

HERRING, HUBERT C., of First Ch., Omaha, Neb., 
is making an Eastern trip, to include Northfield 
Conference and Pottawattamie Point Assembly. 

PaTTon, M. OAKMAN, and wife, at a farewell re- 
ception given recently by Prospect St. Ch. and 

_parish, Newburyport, Mass., received a silver tea 

service and numerous other pieces of silver. All 
but two of the city pastors were present. A 
pleasant feature was the reading of letters from 
the local Catholic and Unitarian clergymen. 

PHILLIPS, WATSON L., pastor Ch. of the Redeemer, 
New Haven, Ct , who was dining at Cosey Beach 
when a young man was rescued from drowning, 
restored him to consciousness by prompt use of 
emergency methods. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


OAKLEY, CAL., 26 July, 12 members. Org. by Sec. 
J. K. Harrison. 
Gifts 


WEsT Haven, Cr.—Individual communion service, 
the gift of Miss Catharine M. Benham in memory 
of her father, Dea. Lucius A. Benham. On the 


also the anniversary of his birth and entrance 
upon the diaconate, the only survivor of the 
family which for many generations occupied a 
hill-top farm presented this fitting memorial of 
his years of devotion. For a century and more 
this church has enjoyed the income from gifts 
made through heroic self-denial and many times 
has the income tided the church through finan- 
cial straits. 

WINDHAM, CT., by the will of Sam’! C. Perkins, re- 
ceives $1,000 and, with the General Alumni Fund 
at Yale, is made residuary legatee. 


Material Gain 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—_New heating plant and elec- 
tric lights. 

GRAND ISLE, VT.—New pews, frescoed walls and 
steel ceiling. The Congregationalists and Meth- 
odists, who use the building together, shared the 


HANOVER CENTER, N.H —Edifice painted and new 
steps built. 

NEwporr, V1.—Interior repairs costing $1,500. 
Sunday school rooms transferred to first floor and 
ladies’ parlor t» second. 

PLAINFIELD, VT.—Steel ceiling, walls frescoed, 
building wired for electric lights. 

SoutH BEND, InD., First, Rev. E. G. Crowdis, 
pastor. Lot secured, and building which stood 
thereon remodeled for purposes of worship. This 
two-year-old church had previously held services 
in the Auditorium annex, First National Bank 
building and the Progress Club rooms. 

WEYBRIDGE, V?.—New parsonage built and occu- 
pied by Rey. W. W. Smith and family. 


Unusual Features 


WALLACE, IDA., has enjoyed a course of lectures 
on the Bible, by Prof. K. R. Lloyd, D.D., to 
the largest week day audience ever assembled 
there. Many accustomed to ridicule religion 
changed their attitude. All his hearers were 

. edified and most were led to study the Bible with 
new interest. 
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“AND RETURN 


PE 


Daily from Chicago to Denver, 


Colorado Springs aud Pueblo, via 
the Chicago & North-Western and 
Union Pacific Railways. 

Correspondingly low rates from all points. 


One Night to Denver 


from Chicago and the Central 
States, two nights from the Atlantic 
Seaboard via the Colorado Special, 
leaving Chicago 6.30 p. m. daily; 
buffet smoking and ieee car, 
dining car, free reclining chair cars 
and drawing-room sleeping cars 
through to Denver. A second fast 
train leaves 11.30 p. m., with 
additional service of Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars daily, Chicago 
to Denver, only $2.50 double berth, 


All agents sell tickets via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
avo NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


W. B. KNISKERN, E. L.LOMAX, 
Pp. T.M., C. & NW. Ry. G.P.&T.A.,U. P.R.R. 


cs33 Chicago. Omaha, Neb. 
FAST TWIN 


DOMINION LINE fee vice 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 


New England, Aug. 6|Commonwealth, Aug. 27 
Mayflower, Aug. 13} New England, Sept. 3 
Coiumbus, Aug. 20 


Saloon $80 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 


a FROM BOSTON 
79 MEDITERRANEAN >iRect 
AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 


CAMBROMAN, Aug. 8, Sept. 19. 
VANCOUVER, Aug. 29, Oct. 10. 


Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston, 


What do people go 
to Lancaster for? 
Send 


Why, there is no other place like it. 
for booklet to 


E. A. DORE, 


Lancaster Inn, 
Lancaster, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FP UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
ven to every detail. Chapel 
I pny = pe ein with éstablish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


FIFTY AGAINST Two.—It is not reasonable to expect 
two weeks of outing to overcome the effects of fifty 
weeks of confinement. Take a bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla along with you. Three doses daily of this great 
tonic will do more than anything else to refresh your 
blood, overcome your tired feeling, improve your appe- 
tite, and make your sleep easy and restful. 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Bosten or Chicago. , 


Shepard, Norwell Company 
Our August Sale 


BLANKETS 


Is Always Well Known for Great Values 


The probs abilities this year all 


will give our customers the benefit of low prices 


point to much higher prices in the autumn. 
advance in cotton and wool knows it means high prices where early buying has not been done. 
paid for goods ordered last January and February. 


Any one familiar with the great 
This week we 


A Word to the Wise Is Sufficient 


Low prices now mean higher prices 
250 pairs Excellent White Wool Blankets in pink and 
blue borders, wide silk binding, manufactured to retail 


at a great deal more money. Bought for our August 


sale, 11-4 size, 
3.00 


We will sell about 100 pairs of 11-4 absolutely 
All-Wool White Blankets in handsome bor- 
ders, wide silk binding, made to retail at $5.00 
a pair. Price for August sale. 


4.00 


Pair. 


Blankets purchased at this sale can be stored with us free of expense | 


until such time as you may need them, 


when 


| 3-cases of 11-4 White Wool 
| pretty borders, nearly all-wool filling, wide silk 
binding, well worth $450. August sale price 


We will sell 
Blankets in 


trade ts active later on. 


3.69 


Pair. 


| As a special feature for this sale we shall offer 200 pairs 


red, pink, blue and yellow borders, made us 5. 00 
at $650 pair. Our August sale price 


of fine quality White Blankets, guaranteed all-woo!, in 
our special order. Buoyant and warm. 

| bought at today’s price would have to metal 

Blankets sent to any of our customers and not Bo bf ae upon 
examination can be returned at our expense and money refunded. 


Shepard, pee Company 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston. 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP GO 


BANGOR DIVISION 


Steamers leave Foster’s Wharf at 5 P. M. daily, 
except Sunday, for Rockland, Camden, Northport, 


Belfast, Searsport, Bucksport, Winterport and 
Bangor, connecting at Rockland for Stonington, 
So. W. Harbor, No. E, Harbor, Seal Harbor and 
Bar Harbor. 


PORTLAND DIVISION 


Steamers leave India Wharf at 7 P.M. daily, 
Sundays included, for Portland, connecting with 
rail and steamship lines for interior and coast 
points. J. 8. CARDER, Agent. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


Steamers leave Commercial Wharf at 9 A. M. 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays for Portland, 
Bastport, Lubec and St. John, and on Mondays 
and Thursdays at 12 noon for 8t. John direct, 
connecting for Maritime Provinces. 

&. E. LAECHLER, Gen’l Agent. 


KENNEBEG DIVISION 


Steamers leave Union Wharf daily, except Sunday, 
at 6 P.M. for Popham Beach, Bath, Richmond, 
Gardiner, Hallowell arfd Augusta. Connections are 
made at Bath with the Boothbay and Popham 
Divisions, both to and from Boothbay Harbor; 
Popbam Beach and Intermediate landings. 

SUNDAY SERVICE 

Steamers leave Boston Sundays at 9 A. M., return- 
ing from Bath same day at 6 P. M. 

F. A. JONES, Agent. 

“All Freight via the steamers of this Company 
is insured against fre and marine risk.” 

A. H. HANSCOM, G. P. & T. A. 


GALVIN AUSTIN, V. P. & Gen’l Manager, 
: Foster's Wharf, Bostou. 


Historic Boston 


is doubtless the best 


guide to Boston and 
its suburbs ever is- 
sued. Has good 
maps and about 100 
illustrations. Old resi- 
dents find things in it 
they are glad to know and visitors 
by studying it do more intelligent 
sight-seeing in a day than they 
could without it in a week. 


‘TOURS#® © 
AROUND 
THE® 


Paper, 25 cts., postpaid; cloth, 50 cts. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicage 


(NGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXVII yy BS August IQ9 3 eee 34 


What Is the Matter in Macedonia Dr. ¥. H. House 


An illuminating and timely article by a missionary of the American Board 


Enlightened Chinese Patriots in Peril Robert E. Lewis 


Light on the present situation from the point of view of a Y. M. C, A. secretary 
Pius X,.—a Prognosis Leonard Woolsey Bacon 
The Gentle Art of Angling Rev. Oxora S. Davts 


Northfield Growing and Greatening 
Howard A. Bridgman 


The Advantages of the Forties =A Quadragenarian 


A Robinson Crusoe Adventure 
Caroline Benedict Burrell 


The Real Friends a the eo Ses * School 


A Full Table fC Contents Will be Found Inside 


The Pilgrim Press cite 
BOSTON 


New York 


Copyright 1902 by Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc. Trademark Registered 
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A New Denomination in 
Boston 


The German Reformed Church is strong in 
the Middle States ard in regions further west. 
It includes many able Christian scholars. 
But probably it is not generally known that a 
church of this order has sprung up in Boston. 
Its pastor is Rev. Louis P. Goerrig, a gradu- 
ate of the theolegical seminary at Lancaster, 
Pa., of the class of 1894. He has gathered a 
church of about sixty members of the most 
substantial Germans of the city, and services 
are held in a hall on Roxbury Street. A lot 
has been purchased and $20,000 is already de- 
posited in bank towards a building which 
will probably be dedicated without a debt. 
The German Reformed Church is of the sort 
with which Congregationalists would natu- 
rally affiliate. It would be the kind of hospi- 
tality which Congregationalists like to exer- 
elise to invite Brother Goerrig to attend Minis- 
ters’ Meetings and to give a courteous wel- 
come to his people erecting for themselves a 
new home. 


Mr. W. Bourke Cochran is to be credited 
with coining a wise saying: “Every govern- 
ment that benefits a favcrite injures a victim.” 


Educational 


E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles, Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24,1903, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


OHIO, OBBRLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


Tist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
f. E. 1. Besworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CONNEOCTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD rise for sete accor. 
THEOLOGICAL 
Qearpen i somone soe Bet SEMINARY 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. - 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


- ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903, 


For catalogue, map and yiews, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
Prof. H. M. 8oorTtT, 5620 Adams St., Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT, NEw HAVEN. 


THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


A thorough training for the ministry, unsurpassed 
university opportunities and environment. Term opens 
Sept. 24. For information, address 


Professor PRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 
Drawer 4 Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


New York, New York. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Ave., New York City. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 234, 
1903. The Faculty wil! meet, to receive applicants for 
admission, in the Mresident’s room at 9.30 a. u, 

Rooms will be drawn at 2.30 r. u. 

THE OPENING ADDRESS, by the President of the 
Faculty, will be delivered in Adams Chapei, Thursday, 
Beptember 24th, at 4.30 F. mu. 

CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 


Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BosTon. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY try tr every kind. 


186 Instructors, 1861 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY free rooms and free 
tution i» ebe neat SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


of Boston. Nearly 
two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


one hundred Scholar- 
ships of 850 each. Lecated 


close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 


hundred students last year. OpensOct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY fyorca in tne entrance 
camnatien aa; SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical and 
laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY scxteendance. kiective 
cores das COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 

All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 

Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 
Philosophical and liter- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY sry ‘courses, icaaing to 
Semen», GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A. M, and Ph. D. 
For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 


Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


For College Graduates 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
— intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 

cience. 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 
cams and a girl leaves here prepared for the 

uties of life. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 
masters. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue and learn our 
unique plan for a girl’s education. 


Cc. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 
an eed limited school for boys over ten. 
schools. 


Founded 
Fits for all colleges, scientific and technical 
$500. No extras. For year book address 
H. H. OC. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 
courses for college graduates and teachers of expe- 
rience. Entrance examinations Sept. 8-9. 

For circulars address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ‘NEWTON, 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by permission to Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

JEORGE F, JEwRTt, A. B. (Harvard), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easthampton, Mass. An endowed academy for boys. 


62d year begins in September. Oottage system. Blo. 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- 
sium and athietic grounds, Catalogue free 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. MN. D., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLa. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A school for boys. High and dry location. Labora. 
tories. New a echanic Arts. Scholarships. 
A vigorous school life. American ideals. Descriptive 
yamphiet. with many carefully executed full-page ius- 
rations, sent free on request. 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLR, A. M., D. D., President. 

60th year begins Sept. 16, 1903. Endowed college pre. 
paratory, with advanced courses for high echoor rad 
vates and others. Artand Music. Experienced teachers, 
Native French and German. New brick mnasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, fleid-hockey 

if. Steam and electricity. Location healthful an 

tiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 

and views address Wheaton Sem: , Norton, Masa. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Educational 


NEW YoRrK 
New York, New Yor«K. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. comes Large recntation 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 


NEw YORK, TROY. 


EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL ord} Seminary.» 
Cotlege iy ore oes and general eourses. Certificate 
admits eading colleges. Schools of music an@® 
art. New fireproof stone buildings; golf, basket-ball, 


tennis, hockey. ar 
ANNA LEACH, A. M., Principal. 


NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL 
A Home School for Girls. , 


Vassar Preparation a specialty. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Principal. 


NEw YORK, NEWBURGH. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


School for Cirls. 
Newburgh, N.Y. Certificate admits to Vassar, Welles— 
ley, Smith. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. 37th year. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

NM Boe 


MILITARY COL 
Chester, Pa. 


Civil Enginesttaan Chemistry, Arte. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
“A Military School of the best type nm 
every respect.” —W Ak DEPT. 


Catalogues of 
Col. Cuas. E, Erarr, President. 


MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 4 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of the University of Michigan. 


ulars address R. S. COPELAND, M. D., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


OHTO 


OHIO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN 71st Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘eptember 23, 1903. 


HENRY bet ebro oo bts poeareg 
A progressive Christian College, thorough! ped 
with” libraries, museums, labor ri por ps 


Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Academy, the Theological Seminary, the Conserv: 
of Music. Also courses in Draw: and Painting, and a 


four years’ Normal Course in P for 


ical 
For full inf tion address th secretary 
year. or tu nformation the 

GEORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, hio. 


‘TENNESSEE 
TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE. 


Ward Seminary ‘exon asics 


38th yr., Sept. 24. Literary Courses, Music, Art, E 
College preparation; home Influences; mild, in hee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 1781-1903. 


123d year will open on Wednesday, September 16, 1903. 
For catalogue, with pamphlet of views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 


ETER, New Hampshire. 
NEW HAMPSHIRB, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. HW. Boys and girls. Academic, clas 
sieal and special courses $135-a-year plan for worthy 
students. 91st year opens Sept. 9. 
ERNEST ROLISTON WoopnURY, Prin. 
Rey. F. E. CLARK, D. D., Pres. of Trustees. 


* 


offers to young men 
and women a sym- 
metrical education pre- 
p to college, busi- 
: ness or life, U 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution and 
Courses. Ideal location, superior 


because of endowment. Send for catalogue. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal 


efficient teaching force. Very moderate rates, 


22 August 1903 


If you feel too tired for work or pleasure, take 
‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla—it cures that tired feeling. 


THE POPULAR COTTAGE BEDSTEAD.—Probably 
mo single piece of furniture has been so continu- 
ously popular as the tubular iron bedstead finished 
im enameled ivory white with brass trimmings. It 
ds neat, light, clean, indestructible and inexpensive. 
These bedsteads have been largely introduced to 
Boston by the Paine Furniture Company, who sell 
enormous quantities of them every year. 


A TOUR TO THE GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA, 
‘THE PACIFIC Coast, ETc —The announcement of 
& very comprehensive and attractive transconti- 
nental tour is made by the Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company, the date of departure of the party from 
the East being Oct 7. The party will travel over 
such superb lines of railway as the New York Cen- 
tral and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, in spe- 
ial Pullman sleeping cars. All meals served in 
dining cars. One of the grand°st scenic wonders of 
the world, the Grand Cafion of Arizona, is to be 
seen on the outward trip, the chief resorts of South- 
ern and Central California will be visited, returning 
through Utah and Colorado, with visits to Salt Lake 
City, Manitou Springs, Cripple Creek, Denver, etc. 
On the same date a party will leave for the Grand 
Cafion returning via Colorado. These tours will be 
run in a high-class manner in every respect and at 
moderate cost. An illustrated circular, giving full 
details, is to be had for the asking. Send your ad- 
dress to the Raymond & Whitcomb Company, 305 
Washington Street, Boston, or 25 Union Square, 
New York. 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, A BEATIFUL SPOT IN 
NEw HampsHiIRE EASity REACHED.—Renowned 
as a summer resort and famous for its fishing, Lake 
Winnipesaukee seems to hold sway as the most 
popular section of New Hampshire. Indeed, it 
‘would be approching the impossible to select an- 
other spot where such ideal features enter into the 
making up. Environments not beautiful but sim- 
ply magnificent; in the distance the White Moun- 
tains with their Titan King, Mt. Washington, look- 
ing down with the neighboring Mt. Madison close 
by its side, And enjoyment—there is something to 
@musé one all the time; first a coaching party 
throtgh the neighboring towns, then a hop at this 
or that hotel, a paddle in the canoe, a fishing expe- 
dition in the direction of Annisquam or that famous 
trip, the sixty mile sail over the lake on the steamer 
Mt. Washington. Do you seek a delightful haven 
on the lake? Well, only choose, for you have 
Weirs, Wolfeboro, Alton, Alton Bay, Center Har- 
‘or and Bear Island and the other beautiful is- 
lands; all these resorts reached in a short while by 
drive or sail. Lake Winnipesaukee is only two 
hours’ ride from Boston on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, and the round trip rate for the summer 
ds $4 50 to Weirs or Wolfeboro and $4 00 to Alton 
Bay. Board at notels or farmhouses from $5.00 up. 


The Blues Cure 


And Other Stories 
By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


We have just brought out a new edition of 
these bright stories which have been in much 
demand when issued at a highar price. The 
following sketches are included: 

The Blues Cure 

The Hospital for Broken Resolutions 

My Possible Self 

Pull Out the Plug 

The Measuring Rod 


Bound in blue leatherette, white stamping. 
25 Cents net 
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a@re a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 
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AMERIOAN SEAMAN’'S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
{mprove the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Die Boer the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

€ Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr, CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W.C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 
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words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
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For Sale, a large size, second-hand, two-manual 
Vocalion, with fifteen BLOpg and full compass of pedals, 
built by Mason & Risch, Worcester, Mass. Address 
S. Everett Harwood, Bennington, Vt. 


Invalids or Convalescents can secure first-class 
board and care with private pay at a large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, etc. 
Grand view, pleasant_and homelike. Address A. W. 
Fuller, Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Young Lady of Education and refinement has 
taught public school several years. Wishing change 
would like position as governess, traveling companion, 
companion for invalid. Would do copying, or act as 

rivate secretary. Address E. L. M. A., Box 178, Hadley, 

ass. 


Seashore Home for Kent, July 22—Sept.1. A 
10-room furnished house on the hin, Gireat Head, Win- 
throp Beach. Unsurpassed view of harbor and all ocean 
steamers; view out to sea; four lighthouses in sight; 
large yard; glass-inclosed porch; open grate; hot water 
heating; electric lights; fine boating and bathing. Phe- 
togra oa Please furnish references. Address B., Rooms 
803, Congregational House, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


A Summer Residence, in the picturesque Housa- 
tonic Valley, at Brookfield, Ct., an ideal country village, 
ood water, nature’s pure ozone, fine scenery, express 
rains to New Yerk City. This residence on Village St. 
contains ten rooms, mountain spring water pipe inte 
house, horse barn, small orchard, garden an meadow, 
three minutes from depot, school, store and postoflice. 
Fur particulars address Emily C. Hawley, Brookfield 
Center, Ct. 


What DR. GEO. A. GORDON says 


Professor Park’s Memorial 
Collection of Sermons 


I find of great interest for three reasons: First, 
because of the excellent reproductions of strik- 
ing photographs of a great personality at dif- 
ferent periods of his career; second, because 
the volume contains Professor Park’s two 
famous sermons—the Judas sermon and the 
Peter sermon; third, and chiefly, because in 
this book are two discourses of permanent 
significance —one a model memorial sermon, 
namely that on Moses Stuart, the other the 
professor’s sermon on “The Theology of the 
Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings,” a 
d.scourse which I am inclined to think the 
greatest ever preached by any minister in this 
country. Yours very truly, 
GEORGE A. GORDON. 
Old South Church, Boston. 


This memorial volume, compiled by his 
daughter, is worthy of a place in every min- 
ister’s library, and, as the Interior says, 
“ought to become a classic for students pre- 
paring for the pulpit.” 

Price $1.50 net. 


If any minister wishes to examine it before 
purchasing, he may do so by filling out the 
coupon below. 


« * Bost 
The Pilgrim Press Chicaqo 


Address either house as most convenient. 
Please mail me a copy of the Memorial 
Volume of Sermons by Prof Edwards A. 
Park, for which I will remit $1.50 within 80 
days or will return the book in perfect con- 
dition, postpaid. 
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Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. H 
Wiggin, urer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Pure ~ nw J Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE OONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOILBTY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Pon O. Shelton, Asso- 
eiate Secretary; Rev R.A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, tern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 gage ie re py House; Chicago office. 
158 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubard, Treasurer, Fourtb 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York Oity. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in buliding churches and parso: es. Rev. Charles 
H. Richar UD. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
ag meritus; Charlies E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y. Rev. 0. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
ee House, Boston, Mass; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
xu ©. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ip mel Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8 Tead, Corresponding Secretary, 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 618 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Oongregational House, Beston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera. 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed b a from the Busi 
ness Department. AJ] contributions from churches 
Sunday schools and individuais go directly for mission 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D, is Field 3ecretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press 

ablishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, 

@ Piigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo! 
[nate ig ey for Sunday schoo!s and home reading, 

r and porns for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however 
it makes annuai appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the Interior and west 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


THE NATIONALOOUNOIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the management of the Trustees of the Nationa) 
nell). Aids aged and disabled ministers and missiop 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
Gonge tional Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


Boston SEAMAN’'S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D..D.3 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Recretary, Rev. 
©. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregationa) House, Boston. 
A Congregational notheny devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of al) nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. - 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY 
is represented In Massachusetts (and in chusetts 
enly) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO. 
OIRTy, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup. 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pasters or 
pees eerie in Massachusetts and in other States. 


ngregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles. 


B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be 
Quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Buliding Apply for aid to 
KB. Palmer, 60d Congregational House. 


THE OONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
ee vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab. 
ment and Nn pa of Evangelical Oongregational 
urches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
enry E. Cobb, Pres.; O. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Fiint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN's BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; M 
EZ. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 
WoOMAn's HoME MISSIONARY ASROCIATION, Room 
P Pool House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas 
urer; M . L. Sherman, Home Secretary, 
Tue WOMAN'S SKAMAN'A FRIEND SoctEeTY of Bos. 
ton (auxiliary to the Koston Seaman's Friend Soctety), 
m 6O1 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem 
ip $1.00, life membership B20 00. President, Mrs 
alter Ela, 13 Ash St.. Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
ian Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Maas. 
ding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8. Chapin, ry 
e View Avenue, Cambridge, Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
ose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT SocIRTY prints and circulates 
jeal Christian Literature in 155 languages al 

e and abroad. Employs colporters: makes grants 
LI sailors, ete. Span 


solicited, Louls ‘Tag, Asst. Treas, 150 
New York; E M. Bliss.'D. D., Field See., 
Manager, 64 Browfield St., Boston. 
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If you want pictures, perfume, paper lace 


and cardboard, you 


can get them with * 


toilet soap; but they only add to the sell- 
ing price and do not improve the soap. 
Sometimes an elaborate wrapper is used to 


sell a poor soap. 


Ivory Soap is put up in 


a plain, unpretentious wrapper, but is the 
purest soap manufactured. 


; IT FLOATS. 


A Book of 


Devotional Services 


By Rev. JOHN HUNTER and Rey, REVEN THOMAS 


Containing thirty Responsive Readings from 
Scripture and many very appropriate Prayers, 
Responsive Services and Collects suitable for 
Festival occasions, Sacraments, Children’s 
Sunday, etc. Used in many of our best 
churches and valuable to any minister apart 
from its use in the congregation. 

We bought the balance of the edition and, 
as we are soon to publish a new service book 
by Dr. Thomas, we offer these at 30 cts. each, 
postpaid, or $20.00 per 100, by express, to 
close them out. Only a few hundred in stock. 
Former price 75 cts. 


Will you have a sample copy to examine? 
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| YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


NGS OF PRAISE 
et the Trice & Sones Vuit all the feople. 


25 cents per copy. 270 new and familiar, 
THE BIGLOW & MALN CO., New York and Chicage. 


Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


A New Edition of 


Dr. Dods on the Pare 


The Parables of Our Lord by Prof. Mareus Dods 
is a work of recognized merit, and has heretofore 
been sold in two volumes at $2.80, We now have a 
new edition, two volumes bound in one, making a 
handsome volume of 433 pages, well bound, and we 
offer it at only $1.00 net. It is a book every pastor 
and Bible teacher needs, 
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Event and Comment 


A number of apprecia- 
The Public Schools tive words have come 
Quace More ; 

to us with regard to our 
Education number last week, and the 
prominence given in it to public school 
workers and their work seems to have 
been peculiarly gratifying to many. One 
pastor who commented on it expressed 
his wish that there might be more fre- 
quent recognition of the schools in pub- 
lic prayer. He said that often when he 
had thus remembered them teachers 
would come forward at the close of the 
service and thank him. We have often 
urged a more general appreciation of the 
essentially religious service which many 
of our public school teachers are render- 
ing week by week, and it is a good time 
as the opening of another school year is 


so imminent again to remind pastors of- 


their duty and privilege in this respect. 
But why confine the desired co-operation 
between church and school to ministers 
alone? Why should not Christian par- 
ents at their family altars pray often for 
the men and women instructing their 
children? Do you realize that when you 
commit your little one for the first time 
to the guidance of a teacher outside the 
home you are bringing it under a new 
and potent set of influences that will be 
touching its life for good or for evil from 
fifteen to thirty hours every week? 


Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan’s decision not to 
undertake a_ special 
evangelistic campaign at St. Louis in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair, is due not 
to any lack of interest in such an under- 
taking, but to a friendly disagreement 
between him and the brethren on the 
ground with regard to methods. Three 
months ago, his leadership in the move- 
ment was regarded as almost certain, and 
he, himself was invoking the aid and sym- 
pathy of Christians throughout the coun- 
try. But when the final meeting was held 
to consummate preliminary arrange- 
ments, Mr, Campbell found that the com- 
mittee wished to confine the work chiefly 
to the churches, while he desired a great 
auditorium to be erected at some central 
point. Moreover, he did not care to be 
eoncerned with the raising of the $100,000 
essential to put the undertaking on a solid 
foundation. The committee was disposed 
to devolve this large responsibility upon 
him, so he told them frankly, that he 
eould not do the preaching and serve 
tables at the same time. 


Mr, Morgan Not 
Going to St. Louis 


ae We understand that the 
paign 2 
is'ke ¥ Le" St. Louis committee 
Sm proposes to carry on a 
eampaign with some other leader or 
yeaders. Certainly, it behooves the hosts 


of religiousness in that city to make 
special preparation to meet the forces of 
evil that are likely to flaunt themselves 
open in that city during the six months 
of the fair. The strongest men in this 
country and in England ought to be 
secured for the pulpits and for the spe- 
cial opportunities of evangelism that may 
readily be devised. Mr. Moody’s work at 
Chicago in connection with the Columbia 
Exposition, while not so sweeping in its 
influence as some expected, was certainly 
worth doing. But our St. Louis brethren 
should remember that such an undertak- 
ing calls for a large financial outlay. 
There is wealth enough in the churches 
there to start and maintain a high-grade, 
far-reaching evangelistic enterprise. 


Mr. Morgan’s exact 
adaptability to the work 
of an evangelist is ques- 
tioned by the Central Christian Advocate 
which says: ‘“‘The evangelist is a man, 
first and last, with a message to the lost 
sheep. Mr. Morgan is not an evangelist ; 
he is-a teacher.” We agree with this 
diagnosis so far as it points out the cen- 
tral quality in Mr. Morgan’s work thus 
farin America, but it will be remembered 
that when he came here two years ago, 
he announced that his ministry would be 
a teaching one and in Bo sense a continu- 
ation of Mr. Moody’s evangelistic efforts, 
The Morgan meetings at different centers 
have been largely devoted to promoting 
a revival of Bible study among Christians, 
and of arousing in them a more aggressive 
temper respecting efforts in behalf of 
outsiders. It is with these interests 
largely in view, that he is sailing this 
week for a two months’ campaign in 
England. 


The Evangelist 
Versus the Teacher 


The most conspicuous 
evangelist in the eyes of 
English-speaking people today seems to 
be Dr. R. A. Torrey, who is now en route 
to England to begin a campaign at Berk- 
enhead, near Liverpool, Sept. 1. His 
notably successful work in Australia and 
Great Britain during last year has led to 
the request for a continuation of his 
meetings during the coming autumn and 
winter, and a committee made up both of 
prominent ministers and laymen and in- 
cluding one or two clergymen of the 
Church of England is making careful 
plans for the four weeks’ campaign in 
Liverpool. Later Dr. Torrey will go to 
Dundee, Manchester, Birmingham, Bris- 
tol and other large cities, and these and 
other engagements will occupy him until 
next summer. Dr. Torrey’s style of 
preaching seems to be specially suited 
to influence the middle classes, from 
whom thus far the greatest number of 
his recruits have come. 


Dr. Torrey’s Plans 


The tendency today as 
respects foreign mission- 
ary giving is to multiply 
the special objects to which persons in 
this country contribute. For example, 
of the 549 missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board 320 are supported by soci- 
eties, churches, individuals or groups of 
churches at home, This brings about 
sixty per cent. of its missionaries into 
personal relations with an organization 
or individual. The Presbyterian Board 
has 801 foreign missionaries, of whom no 
less than 675 are supported by special 
churches or societies or individuals at 
home. Apparently this board is being 
requested to extend the principle still 
farther ; for, in the Sunday School Times, 
Robert E. Speer, a, secretary, argues. 
strongly against assigning individual na 
tive preachers, Bible women, pupils in 
schools, beds in hospitals, to individuals 
or organizations in thiscountry. It puts, 
he says, too great a burden of correspond- 
ence on the missionaries, results some- 
times in disappointments, often impedes 
the development of self-support and 
sometimes arouses jealousy among na- 
tive workers, while it impairs the wise 
administration of the work as a whole. 


Special Objects for 
Missionary Gifts 


Mr. Speer, while ad- 
mitting that the sys- 
tem of supporting the missionaries in 
this way works well as a whole, suggests 
as a substitute for more minute special- 
ization that donors or groups of donors 
who want direct touch with the work, 
take charge of the support of hospitals 
and departments of evangelistic work in 
the 121 stations of the Board. Thus a 
person at home might be related to a 
group of native workers, but the work 
itself rather than the persons engaged in 
it would be the chief object of interest. 
Mr. Speer makes a strong plea, and one 
which would, we think, receive the in- 
dorsement of the wisest administrators 
of the missionary enterprise. Helpful as 
it is to be in personal touch with workers 
and the persons for whom they work, we 
need quite as much a devotion to mission 
work as a whole. 


Exalt the Whole Work 


Changes in religious cus- 
toms come more slowly in 
the Southern states than 
in the North: but they come. The First 
Baptist Church of Raleigh, N. C., has 
adopted individual communion cups. It 
was done after earnest debate. Oneofthe 
strongest arguments against the change 
was that Baptists are distinguished from 
others by their faithfulness in obeying 
the Scriptures. The New Testament al- 
ways refers to “a cup” or “the cup,” 
making it plain that Jesus used only one 
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enp when he instituted the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Baptists are bound to follow ex- 
actly the Lord’s plan. If they should 
grant that the sacrament could be ob- 
served by haying the spirit of the ordi- 
nance without the exact form they might 
be tempted to grant the same argument 
with regard to baptism. Only the proper 
form rightly followed can keep the spirit. 
Strange to say, this argument did not 
pervail against the plea for the use of the 
individual cup in behalf of decency and 
protection from disease and for the rea- 
son that it is not the cup but the commu- 
nion and covenant with Christ symbolized 
by the drinking of the wine that makes 
the sacrament. Does this minimizing of 
the importance of a form foreshadow a 
more tolerant spirit in other things? 


The admirable results 
ety lira In of Wesleyan union in 

Canada and in Austra- 
lia are bound sooner or later to be re- 
peated in Great Britain. The children 
will soon teach the mother. The re- 
cent Wesleyan Conference at Cam- 
borne, Eng., was notable for two striking 
steps toward unity. Two representatives 
from other Methodist bodies sat in the 
conference on the same terms as rep- 
resentatives of American and Colonial 
Methodism. That was readily agreed to. 
Secondly, a committee of the Wesleyan 
Conference was appointed to consult and 
inquire as to the agreements and differ- 
ences between the separated Methodists. 
In conformity to the will of the conserva- 
tives in the conference the committee’s 
authority stops short of recommenda- 
tions as to union. But that the investiga- 
tion is ordered of itself marks progress. 
It shows that union has eome to be a 
thinkable scheme worth considering ; 
and when the comparison of positions is 
made, it will be feund that the agree- 
ments so transcend the differences in 
spiritual importance that union will 
come, eyen as it has in Australia and 
Canada, to the marked betterment of 
Methodism and the Church at large. In 
the light of these facts, how much longer 
can the forces of Methodism in this coun- 
try afford to stand sundered ? 


An interstate confer- 
ence of Australian 
Congregatio nalists 
was held at Brisbane last June in con- 
nection with the jubilee celebration of 
the Queensland Congregational Union. 
At the opening session letters of greet- 
ing were read from the moderator and 
secretary of our National Council, to 
which a fraternal reply was adopted. 
The conference expressed its prayer for 
the union of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the British Empire in the stron- 
gest bonds of holy affection, and that the 
churches of our order may boldly play 
their part in righting wrongs, contribut- 
ing to the progress of religious thought 
and in evangelizing the world. The in- 
terstate conference represented all the 
states of the commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and also New Zealand. An impor- 
tant step was taken in reviving the de- 
funct Australian Congregational Union. 
‘The attendance at the meeting was grati- 
fying beyond expectation, especially in 
the number of delegates from other 


Our Congregational 
Brethren in Australia 
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states and in the mutual interest shown 
in the work of all the churches. One 
important subject discussed was the 
union with other denominations. Though 
strong opposition appeared to any imme- 
diate step toward union, and it was made 
evident that the churches are only in the 
early stages of this movement, our cor- 
respondent was persuaded that interest 
in it is growing and that already the pre- 
ponderance of sentiment is in favor of 
ultimate combination. 


President Roosevelt 
= ee, shares with Emperor 

William of Germany 
the homiletical habit. It enables him to 
preach to his fellow-Americans as well as 
do the business of Chief Executive of the 
nation. Last Sunday, in addressing an 
organization of Roman Catholic young 
men, he preached an admirable homily on 
the impossibility of a man’s being a good 
citizen unless he is a good man; on the 
need of being pure in speech and pure in 
deed ; and on the desirability of a man’s 
speech and deed being decent as well as 
strennous. The talk was also noteworthy 
because the President distinctly said that 
‘fealty to the deity and to the Saviour”’ 
in deed as well as by word, is to be 
expected from men in the navy. He had 
just come from a service on the Kear- 
sarge, where the chaplain had been 
preaching to the sailors that a man must 
be a good man or he cannot.be a good 
citizen. It means a great deal to the 
cause of Christianity in the nation at 
large that the Chief Executive goes about 
declaring so unequivocally his position 
as a foe of impurity, profanity and the 
like abominations, and as an open ad- 
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the safeguards granted to accused crimi- 
nals or te do aught to meet this popular 
demand. President Roosevelt’s letter to 
Governor Durbin of Indiana has been 
universally commended, here and abroad, 
and like many of Lincoln’s official com- 
munications to lesser officials, really has 
served as an appeal to the people of the 
nation, and as a tonic in time of weak- 
ness. 


Careful investigation of 
> eng {8° conditions in the Indian 

Territory by its agent, Mr. 
S. M. Brosius, has revealed such grave 
irregularities on the part of officials repre- 
senting the Government in their deal- 
ings with the Indians, especially the 
Cherokees, that the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation has felt constrained to bring the 
facts to the attention both of Secretary 
of the Interior Hitchcock and of Attor- 
ney-General Knox. If Mr. Brosius fairly 
represents the facts the Indians are being 
cheated out of their property as of yore; 
the workings of the segregation law under 
the supervision of the Dawes Commission 
are too slow and too complicated to make 
for the best interests of the Indians ; and 
many of the officials and stockholders of 
the corporations which are acting as mid- 
dlemen in wholesale purchase of the lands 
on terms dishonorable to the corpora- 
tions and damaging to the Indians are 
United States officials active and retired. 
Scandals like this demand prompt and 
thorough investigation, and severe pun- 
ishment of all proved offenders. The 
discovery of oil in the territory has not 
bettered the ethics of business within it. 
Sudden riches legally or illegally gained 
do not make for social health. 


herent and advocate of the Christian - 


faith. 


That there is intense interest 
ea we in the pros and cons of lynch- 

ing has been shown by the 
deep feeling aroused at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., where the managers of the 
assembly have provided a running de- 
bate on the problem lasting a week, the 
extreme Southern position being taken 
by Mr. John Temple Graves of Georgia, 
and the conservative Southern position 
entirely hostile to lynching by Chief Jus- 
tice Lore of Delaware, while the North- 
ern point of view has been stated by 
Justice Woodward of the New York Su- 
preme Court and Rey. Dr. Babbitt of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It is gratifying to note 
that the best Southern journals repudiate 
the extreme position of Mr. Graves, and 
that North and South there is a growing 
sense of the need of holding fast to the 
rock-bottom principles of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization and of Christianity if the 
country is to be saved from anarchy and 
degeneration. Justice Brewer of the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court, in a notable article 
in Leslie's Weekly, argues forcibly for 
certain reforms in judicial procedure in 
criminal cases which will make for celer- 
ity of action and do away with the tech- 
nicalities of appeal which do so much 
now to make the popular sentiment that 
courts are not to be trusted and that 
hence the execution of law must revert 
to the people themselves, Justice Wood- 
ward of the New York Supreme Court, 
however, in his argument at Chautauqua 
was not disposed to favor lessening of 


The shocking accident in 
Safety in Subter- the tunnel of the under- | 
ranean Traffic groun a railway in Paris, 
whereby several score people lost their 
lives by suffocation or contact with flame, 
the combustion being caused by electric- 
ity misdirected, has set people in Lon- 
don, Boston and New York querying 
whether their present or future systems 
of electric transportation under ground 
are exempt from all chance of a repeti- 
tion of this horrible accident. A state- 
ment made by officials of the Boston sys- 
tem shows that there are some safeguards 
in Boston which Paris lacked. Mr. West- 
inghouse, the eminent electrician, pointed 
outa year or two ago the perils involyed 
in underground transit with electricity as 
motive power, and the Paris affair has 
corroborated his prophecy. One thing 
should follow everywhere, viz., the con- 
struction of non-combustiblecars. Wood- 
work and upholstery should be eliminated 
to a far greater degree than now; inde- 
pendent currents should light the tun- 
nels; and ventilation should be provided 
equal to any emergency. 


The strict enforcement 
of the Education Act is 
stiffening rather than 
weakening the opposition of those who 
believe in passive resistance, and in- 
stances of sales of property of Noncon- 
formists multiply. Asif they were sure 
of ultimate repeal of the present odious 
act, and with a determination to have it 
thoroughgoing the next time there is 


The Status of 
Passive Resistance 
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legislation, the organs of the Free 
churches are beginning to discuss with 
far more sympathy than ever before a 
scheme of entire separation of Church 
and State in the matter of education, and 
acceptance by Nonconformists as well as 
by Anglicans of the responsibilities and 
expense of religious instruction of chil- 
dren in public schools before or after 
school hours. 


Lord Salisbury’s approach- 
ing dissolution is more than 
hinted at by latest reports as to his feeble- 
ness of body and his apathy as to all 
things political. Parliament has ad- 
journed with a record of considerable con- 
structive legislation, notably the Irish 
Land Bil), which by its pledging of na- 
tional credit to aid tenants to become 
land.owners will end it is hoped the long 
standing feud and usher in a new day. 
Tentative steps toward protection within 
the empire have been taken in a bill af- 
fecting sugar bounties. But the larger 
aspects of the issue await a reassembling 
of Parliament in the fall when both Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain will make 
announcements pregnant with fate, both 
for their party and the empire. -Just now 
if a poll were taken, doubtless Mr. Cham- 
berlain would be defeated, but time is on 
his side apparently. Lord Curzon’s pro- 
longed tenure as Viceroy of India unques- 
tionably makes for India’s betterment, 
and gives him opportunity to add to his 
fame. Despite his official protest the 
cost of maintenance of British soldiery in 
South Africa must be borne in part by 
India, the argument being that their pres- 
ence there gives greater surety to In- 
dia’s defense were trouble between Great 
Britain and Russia to arise. 


British Affairs 


4 A fainting spell pros- 
The Pope's Illness + vated Pius X. last week. 
Large as is his frame and sturdy as is his 
physique, he cannot but feel the weight 
of new and multitudinous duties thrust 
upon him and the oppression of coz fine- 
ment within limited area after the free 
and out-of-door life of his patriarchate at 
Venice. The first archbishop to be set 
apart for office at the hands of the new 
pontiff was Rt. Rev. J. J. Harty, who 
goes to one of the Philippine dioceses, a 
representative of American Catholicism. 
In this, as in other happenings since the 
. new pontiff came, American Catholics 
see signs of peculiar interest by the Pope 
in American affairs, political and ecclesi- 
astical. Semi-official despatches from 
Vienna confirm the impression that the 
Austrian emperor exercised his right of 
veto and let the recent Conclave know 
that Cardinal Rampolla would not be an 
acceptable nominee. All the evidence 
points to a consensus of opinion in the 
Corclaye that a political pope, identified 
with parties or with nations, would be an 
unwise choice, and that the cardinals 
turned to Cardinal Sarto because of his 
lack of all connection with nations’ plot- 
tings or Vatican politics, and because of 
his piety, good sense and striking record 
as an administrator. That Cardinal Gib- 
bons was of this mind we are confident. 


The murder of Mr. Rost- 
koysky, the Russian con- 
sul at Monastir, by a Turkish policeman, 
seems to have added new complications 


The Balkan Peril 
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to the Macedonian question and given 
new hope to the insurgents. It must be 
confessed that something like a general 
insurrection seems to exist in Monastir 
Vilayet. The town of Krushevo, twenty- 
five or thirty miles north of Monastir, is 
in the hands of the revolutionists. This 
city has about 9,000 inhabitants, of whom 
one-half are Bulgarians and most of the 
remainder Macedonians, Roumanians or 
Vlasee. It seems hardly possible, how- 
ever, that the insurgents can long hold 
cut against the Turkish army, 4,000 
strong, which is bombarding the place. 
There seems, also, to be severe fighting 
with the insurgents to the south and 
southwest of Monastir. In the Vilayet 
of Salonica the situation is growing more 
serious. The insurgents seem to be occu- 
pying the mountain villages Koinsko and 
Cherna Reka not so far to the northwest 
of Salonica, and to the westward from the 
cities of Gumendje and Gengoli. These 
two villages are Roumanian villages, with 
perhaps Bulgarian sympathies, and the 
region very mountainous. By consulting 
the map on page 000 of this issue one can 
easily locate these places. It would seem 
that the Turkish authorities of both 
Monastir and Salonica take a most seri- 
ous view of the situation. The order sent 
from Constantinople for the enlistment 
of 2,000 Moslem police for service in 
Salonica is certainly a remarkable step 
and contrary te the Russian and Austrian 
reform scheme, 


Altogether the out- 
look in the near East 
is troublous andinscrutable. Almost any- 
thing may happen. Terrible is the indict- 
ment of the Turkish officials and soldiery 
just formulated by the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment in its note to the Powers setting 
forth its claim that the problem demands 
solution by their interference. Mr. Bal. 
four in the House of Commons has stated 
that Great Britain still adheres to the 
belief that the way out is by insisting 
that Turkey shall accept the solution 
offered in the recent scheme of govern- 
ment for disaffected provinces formulated 
by Russia and Austria. But the con- 
sensus of opinion from correspondents 
in the field is that that scheme is futile, 
and that not until Christian governors 
amenable only to Christian Powers are 
in control of Christian populations can 
there be an end to the unrest. Great 
Britain is morally bound to act for the 
interests of Christians in Turkey in view 
of her share in the Berlin Treaty. 


The Critical Situation 


Russia’s instructions to 
Russia’s Squadron her Black Sea fleet to 
Moves 

move on toward Con- 
stantinople, coupled with her thorough- 
going demand on the sultan for severe 
punishment of the Turkish officials re- 
sponsible for the murder of her consul at 
Monastir, indicate that a new element of 
disquietude has entered the problem. 
Russia can hardly draw back, now that 
this step has been taken. The sultan can 
hardly make the required concessions 
without weakening still further the mo- 
rale of his army and minor officials. The 
British ambassador at Constantinople 
has waited on the sultan with intima- 
tions that Great Britain desires an end 
of the reign of terror in European Turkey, 
and Austria and Italy are moving their 


ships nearer to the towns where fo\ 
could be ¢ffective in protecting Christian 
should it be required. 


What the Real Friends of the 
Sunday School Want 


The conference of workers called by the 
executive committee of the International 
Sunday School Association at Winona. 
Lake, Indiana, Aug. 6-10, was notable 
for its hospitality toward modern ideas. 
and methods of teaching. Dr. George B. 
Stewart, president of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, who is chairman of the Sunday 
school section of the Religious Education 
Association, voiced a sentiment which is. 
growing rapidly among Sunday school 
workers throughout the country who are- 
eager to secure the largest returns for 
their pupils, when he said, ‘‘ We want to: 
be loyal to the International lessons—will 
you let us?” 

The large majority of Sunday school 
workers do not as yet desire to bring 
to an end the present method of one 
lesson selected for the whole school, for 
such schools as want only one. But a. 
rapidly growing proportion of teachers. 
prefers not only that the one Scripture 
lesson should be graded but that other 
lessons should be added for those who- 
would use them. The opposition to this 
progress, and the determined attitude of 
the Denver Convention last year against. 
any modification of the uniform lesson 
plan adopted thirty years ago, persuaded. 
many of the Christian educators of the 
present day that the leaders of the Inter- 
national Association were hopelessly tied. 
to the past. But the Winona Conference 
showed that many of these leaders are 
broad-minded and progressive, and quali- 
fied to lead this generation in popular 
Bible study. One of the prominent top- 
ics on the program was, How May We 
Co-operate with the Religious Education 
Association ? 

The head and front of the med’zvalism 
which took possession of the Denver Con- 
vention was Dr. T. B. Neely, Sunday 
school secretary of the Methodist Epi- 
copal Church. He was most influential 
in persuading the Sunday School Editorial 
Association last June to react from its 
own previous position in favor of ad- 
vanced lessons, and to refuse any recog- 
nition of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. At the Winona Conference Dr. 
Neely’s speech was a painfully impressive 
outburst of personal feeling and prejudice. 
He insisted that the executive committee 
was under bonds to the Denver Conyen- 
tion which appointed it to suppress dis- 
cussion of matters settled by that con- 
vention. He made a violent attack on 
the-chairman of the committee, Mr. 
W. N. Hartshorn, for giving the sub- 
ject of graded lessons a place on the pro- 
gram, charging him with being under- 
handed in his methods, and calling on 
him to resign. 

We doubt if Mr. Hartshorn has had 
more convincing testimony than this to 
the fairness ard faithfulness of his ad- 
ministration thus far. Indeed he has 
shown ever since the Denver Convention 
not only masterly executive ability but 
a desire and purpose to recognize that. 
increasing number of persons who desire: 
a greater elasticity than the Interna— 
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tional system at present provides. With 
such true friends of the Sunday school he 
intends to co-operate in every way pos- 
sible. 

Dr. Neely’s own denomination, which 
he claims that he represents in opinion as 
well as officially, is surely divided on this 
matter. For Zion’s Herald, the Metho- 
dist paper for New England, said edito1i- 
ally, in anticipation of this Winona Con- 
ference, these true words: 

The purpose—which is evident in many 
quarters just now—to insist, at all risks and 
hazards, upon the continuance of the uniform 
lesson scheme as applicable to a]l members of 
the Sunday school except perhaps the primary 
department, will), if insisted upon, we confi- 
dently believe, in due time disrupt the Inter- 
national Association. Multitudes of pastors 
and workers are ready for revolt. If the 
association can do no better than continue a 
policy which was adopted tentatively thirty- 
one years ago, and has never been bettered by 
it, let it say 80. The Sunday school workers 
of the new century are anxious for a better 
method than any which has been put within 
their reach under the uniform system. 


How Future Citizens are 
Selected 


The Pilgrims were four months on 
shipboard from their first embarkation 
to their arrival in Plymouth harbor. 
Down to the time when steam took the 
place of sails on the Atlantic voyage emi- 
grant ships were not unfrequently more 
than a month at sea. Stories of suffering 
from cramped quarters, scurvy and ship 
fever were told in the villages of the old 
world as dissuasives from the venture 
through so many sufferings to so strange 
a land and life. Down to a time well 
within the memory of men not yet old, 
emigration from Europe to the new world 
still involved many hardships of travel by 
sea and land. In these hardships—or 
the fear of them—we had a sifting test 
of character. The weaklings for the 
most part stayed at home. Emigration 
then was to some extent an assurance of 
enterprise and determination on the part 
of most who came. 

Today travel is easy, and from Italy, 
Russia, Hungary and Syria the hosts 
come pouring in. Not only is it no 
longer true that their coming is a proof 
of independence and determination, but, 
we fear, in many cases the exact opposite 
is true. It is the weaklings of the old 
world flock who fill the steerage of the 
great steamers and pay dividends to their 
owners. Some are driven out and come 
helplessly in search of a refuge, crowd- 
ing still further our already overcrowded 
cities. When the crowds in Kishineff 
massacred the Jews, American indigna- 
tion and pity found expression in money 
contributions for relief, but now we 

that this money is being used 
© bring these cowed and helpless suf- 
ferers to our shores, It is gratify- 
ing to know that America is regarded 
as a haven of refuge and while many 
of these persecuted Jews or their chil- 
dren would be good citizens, we also 
read that Mr. Marcus Braun, a confiden- 
tlal agent of the Immigration Bureau, 
who has studied the question in Kishineff, 
declares that the most desirable among 
them are not coming, but that a host of 
paupers are expecting to have their way 
made free to New York by means of the 
contributed funds. 
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This same agent of the bureau says 
that about three hundred Jews a week 
are sent to America from Roumania, 
where the lot of the Jew is a particularly 
trying one, and that they are almost all 
of an undesirable class. Other countries 
assist emigrants, but carefully choose 
and examine, by their own agents, those 
who desire to come. The United States 
allows strangers to assist emigrants in 
order to get rid of them, and its examina- 
tion at the port of entry is so easily 
passed that with a little previous instruc- 
tion almost any one can come in. 

It is notorious that for many years 
the local authorities in many parts of 
Europe have found it easier and cheaper 
to relieve themselves of paupers, defec- 
tives and criminals by paying their 
passage with the crowds to some Ameri- 
can port. This is a practice which 
it is difficult to detect, but which is a 
delegation of the power of choice in 
citizens that the country can ill afford to 
allow. No country can wish to be con- 
sidered a convenient dumping ground for 
the dependent or predatory classes. We 
have shown a quite sufficient ability to 
develop poverty, illness and crime, and 
may well resent becoming responsible for 
alien supplies. 

Another class of immigrants is selected 
for us, Mr. Braun declares, for purely 
selfish reasons by the secret agents of 
the steamship companies. They have, he 
alleges, a network of soliciting agents 
spread over South Europe to whom a 
small commission is paid for every pas- 
senger secured by them. And they and 
their employers are entirely careless of 
the immigration laws. In one case, out 
of one hundred he found that ninety-one 
had obtained their passage from these 
secret local agents. On a single ship 
from Hamburg there were at least a 
thousand destitute emigrants. Here, 
too, the choice of future citizens for 
the United States is in the hands of 
unknown individuals in obscure villages, 
who have no motive but the love of gain, 
and who make no discrimination at all 
except between those who are able to 
scrape together the fare and their com- 
mission and those who are not. 

Last year there were 850,000 immi- 
grants, or about, one to every hundred of 
the people of the United States. Next 
year, if the rate of increase does not ma- 
terially fall off, there will be a million, or 
one to about eighty of the present inhabit- 
ants. The old selective process of difii- 
culty met by courage and determination 
has almost ceased to operate. Relief 
committees, local authorities with an eye 
to easing themselves of a burden and se- 
cret agents careful only to gain a small 
price per head upon the new Americans 
are selecting a large proportion of the 
men who are to form a part of our na- 
tional life. Can we afford to delegate so 
vital a function as the choice of citizens 
tosuch agents? Is thereany better way? 
Shall we not bring to bear upon our repre- 
sentatives such pressure as will insure 
the dethronement of this suicidal system 
of neglect and bring the choice of Ameri- 
cans in some degree into the hands of the 
representatives of America ? 


God tempers the heat this summer to the 
vast host of people who work without a break 


save nights and Sundays. So count up your 
mercies, Mr. Stay-at Home. 


A School for Journalists 


Columbia University, New York city, 
makes two important announcements. 
Next year, for the first time, it will 
especially relate its institutional activity 
to definite training of leaders and workers 
in social settlements and clubs, It also 
will come into the possession of $2 000,600 
given by Mr. Joseph Pulitzer of the New 
York World, for establishing a well-en- 
dowed and thoroughly wrought out school 
of journalism, which will stand related to 
the university jast as its other profes- 
sional schools arenow. It will have from 
the first the benefit of the advice of men 
like Whitelaw Reid of the New York 
Tribune, Victor Lawson of the Chicago 
News, Charles H. Taylor of the Boston 
Globe, St. Clair MeElway of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State 
and formerly a journalist, and President 
Eliot of Harvard University. 

Not a few of our higher institutions of 
learning now have lectures on journalism 
given at intervals by eminent journalists. 
Sporadic cases of privately established 
so-called ‘‘schools of journalism” are a 
matter of record. But this is the first 
attempt by a great educational instita- 
tion, using the funds of a journalist 
donor, to do for a profession long neg- 
lected what has been thought necessary 
by society for the safeguarding of the 
other leading callings of men, Hitherto 
the opinion of working journalists has 
been that ‘‘schools of journalism” were 
impotent and futile devices; that the 
only way to be a journalist was to be one, 
that is, to have natural aptitudes, begin 
in the lower ranks, work up, and come to 
power through native genius and fitness 
for the work. So recently as last year Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid of the New York Tribune 
said this in lectures on journalism, given 
at Yale. : 

But Mr. Pulitzer thinks otherwise, and 
believes that the moral responsibility de- 
volving upon journalists calls for as much 
careful and conscientious study by them, 
as much deliberate training for their call- 
ing, as society demands of its physicians, 
its lawyers, and its clergymen. Lacking 
this now, the public denies to the calling 
of journalism the right to be called a pro 
fession. 

If it be true, as Mr. Reid claims, thatte 
the journalist ‘tare given the keys of 
every study, the entry to every family, the 
ear of every citizen when at ease and in 
his most receptive mood—powers of ap- 
proach beyond those of the Prot«stant 
pastor or the Catholic confessor,” if it be | 
true that the journalist's “words carry 
wider and farther than the priest’s,” if, 
though not aking, ‘‘he nurtures and trains 
the king, and the land is ruled by the pub- 
lic opinion he evokes and shapes,” then, 
obviously, it is of great importance to 
both the State and the Church that the 
journalist have a disciplined mind, an 
authoritatively established place in the 
republic of letters, and that bis status be 
as clearly established both lly 
and professionally as the clergyman’s or 
the lawyer's, in short, that he become 
amenable to something other than the 
desires of his own mind and heart or the 
dictates of hisemployer. Or, as Mr. Reid 
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put it at Yale, if you would have a soul 
in this marvelous civilization and a lift- 
ing power for humanity in this great 
instrument for shaping public opinion, 
“look well to the nurture and training of 
your. k ng.’’- 

Thanks to Mr. Pulitzer, to the advisory 
committeee of eminent journalists and 
educators whose aid he invoked, and to 
Columbia University, we seem likely at 
last to have a beginning made in a much 
needed reform. 


Modern Social Temptations 


The temptations of sccial life largely 
arise from a false sense of proportion. 
We are like men who stand so close to 
some outjutting rock that they cannot 
see the mountain. We are s9 close to 
our immediate work that we cannot real- 
ize that it is only a part of our true life. 
The whole duty of man cannot be bounded 
by the apparent requirements of business 
success. It takes account of relations 
to God as well as self, to others as cer- 
tainly as to those who are dependent on 
us. We may praise diligence in business 
with a good conscience only so long as 
we combine with it the other require- 
ments of the apostle, ‘‘In diligence not 
slothful; fervent in spirit; serving the 
Lord.”. Because we have our place in 
the social order and business competi- 
tion to sustain, we must study the pro- 
portion of these claims to the demands 
of our filial relation to God -and our 
brotherly relation to men. It will be 
serving the world badly if we succeed in 
offering it a successful business at the 
eost of giving it a mean and petty and 
degenerate man. 

There is a certain cynically alliterative 
rule of life which charges a young man 
to ‘“‘get on, get honor, get honest.”” The 
stress of business competition seems to 
call for some such progress by way of 
success to position and self-respect. It 
is a real and constant temptation, only 
to be met by remembering that if the 
man makes the business, the business 
also makes the man. Even success may 
be too dearly bought. It may be spend- 
ing a life to climb the rock when the 
real mountain of vision and honor is be- 
hind it. It may mean so short-sighted a 
perspective that time fills the vision while 
eternity is out of sight, and that the 
praise of men may satisfy while the praise 
of God may be forgotten or refused. The 
business man needs the sense of propor- 
tion which takes account of God as well 
as man, of old age as well as maturity, of 
self respect in days to come as well as 
the servility which follows wealth today. 

The companion of this desire to get on 
in business at any cost is the social ri- 
valry and display which is always with 
us, but which has never reached larger 
proportions than in our recent prosper- 
ous times. It is a glamour which takes 
possession of the soul and destroys the 
sense of great and small, of true and 
false. It evades definition, it escapes 
analysis. It turns sensible men and 
women into foolish ones, a c»mpetency 
into the strain of poverty, wealth intoa 
real indigence, because the thing desired 
is always just beyond the reach ef those 
who seek it. This social ambition which 
oa the one side seeks self-glorification by 
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lavish display and on the other by despis- 
ing those who are lower in the ranks of 
fashion becomes a destroyer of the broth- 
erhood of men, a contradiction of the 
Christlike spirit. 

Here, too, a sense of the proportion of 
our life, a sense of the dignity of every 
child of God is the corrective for this in- 
sanity of false ambition. The resources 
which are employed for service are the 
true satisfactions of the social instinct, 
and bring the true reward of honor. To 
seek with feverish endeavor the praise 
of men is always disappointing. To seek 
the praise of God sooner or later also 
brings in its train the honor and the love 
of men. 


In Brief 


Our columns this week mirror in a notable 
degree the stirring and significant current 
world movements. The causes and nature of 
the strife and dissension in Macedonia are 
clearly set forth in Dr. House’s valuable arti- 
cle. File it away for further reference, at a 
future time, when, as is likely, conditions 
there become even more alarming. Passing 
to the other side of the world, we are iatro- 
duced by Mr. Lewis to a phase of the Chinese 
situation not generally understood. Dr. Bacon 
speaks with the authority of an ecclesiastical 
expert in his forecast of the course of the 
Papacy under the direction of the new occu- 
pant of St. Peter’s chair. This number con- 
cerns itself also with interesting events at 
nearer points, like the summer gatherings at 
Northfield and the recent Sunday school eon- 
ference at Winona, and by the way, if any 
lady friend of yours is soon to piss her for- 
tieth milestone, call her attention to the re- 
assuring and solacing article on the advan- 
tages of the forties. Men similarly situated 
might read it with profit also. 


_ Mora!: Wanted! treasurers who treasure 
and auditors who audit. 


If you find your own Congregationalist 
worth reading these summer days, why not 
pass it around among your fellow- boarders or 
your friends in the other cottages ? 


“Wanted: A Carnegie of Congregational- 
ism,” is the striking title of an article in the 
London Examiner. In it a young minister 
implores the help of some wealthy man who 
will create or further any scheme whereby the 
awful load of his church may be lifted “ from 
the shoulders of a long-suffering people.” 
Some trust in horses and some in Carnegies. 


The report in the daily papers that Dr. 
Meredith is called to the Belleville Avenue 
Church, Newark, is contradicted by a dispatch 
jast at hand from the clerk of that church. 
Dr. Meredith, we regret to say, is not in phys- 
ical condition to aceept another pastorate. He 
rendered excellent serviceas a supply at Pasa- 
dena last winter and we understand that he 
is resting in California this summer. 


Our Government bids fair to have soon a 
“mellowed and nonm-shrinkable paper” on 
which to print its currency and its postage 
stamps. Applied chemistry has solved this 
problem, which will vastly facilitate produc- 
tion and cheapen the cost. Foreign govern- 
ments—including Japan, where paper-making 
has long been a fine art—are eagerly bidding 
for the right to use the process, and the great 


. paper makers of this country are in a like 


mood. 


The London Daily News began its career 
under its present reform management by ex- 
eluding all advertisements having to do with 
racing and betting. Now all advertisements 
of alcoholic liquors are to be banished. The 
paper is prospering under its new manage- 
ment. Clergymen and religious j urnals are 
urging their constituents to become readers 
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of so high principled a daily, and this, to- 
gether with the intrinsic worth of the paper, 
is making it a very profitable property. 


The auditor of the Post Office Department 
says that many $4,000 a year postmasters have 
grown weary of a system of administration 
which permits a $900 a year clerk to pass upon 
their recommendations. Congregationalism’s 
strength as a polity is that it does not require 
patient submission to a similar state of affairs 
in ecclesiastical matters. One reason we have 
so many former Methodists among us is—well, 
we will not proceed further, but the next Gen- 
eral Conference can remedy matters if it will. 


The place that Booker T. Washington holds 
in the esteem of his white neighbors at Tus- 
kegee may be inferred from the fact that 
owing to his absence at the regular time for 
registration of voters it seemed that he must 
be denied the right of voting in a recent 
election. But the registrars held a special 
session in order to get him on the list, so he 
as Well as all the other colored instructors 
at Tuskegee were readily accorded their 
just rights as American citizens. Score one 
for Southern fairness and recognition of real 
manhood. 


Doubtless with criticism of the scenic splen- 
dor and ritual pomp of recent ceremonies in 
Rome ia mind the Pilot .says, *‘ Because he 
represents Christ, the Church invests the 
pope with the magnificence which she would 
fain bestow on her divine founder himself were 
he to dwell visibly with her.” It is impossi- 
ble to find anything in the gospel record rela- 
tive to Jesus which supports the hope that if 
he were with the Church today as he was 
with Peter of old he would be less displeased 
with the ornate ceremonial and pomp than 
perhaps Pius X. is in his heart of hearts. 


The Churchman is after the bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church because they do 
not lead the thought of the church more by 
first-class seholarship and expert opinion on 
vexed issues of the time, theological and 
social. If they reply that they are over bur- 
dened with work, that the purely adminis- 
trative duties of their office prevent scholarly 
research, the Churchman replies by pointing 
to Lightfoot in Durham and o:her eminent 
bishops of the Anglican Church who, with ad- 
ministrative duties no less heavy than those 
of American prelates, somehow managed or 
manage to be great scholars and efficient 
leaders. 


While the effects of consumption and some 
other dreaded diseases have been greatly 
reduced by better sanitation, improved eco- 
nomic conditions and the discoveries of 
medical science during the last thirty years, 
cancer has made ruthless advances in spite of 
all efforts to cope with it. The number of 
cases in proportion to the population has 
more than doubled, both in Eagland and in 
this country. Nor have any reasons been 
discovered for this advance. The sum of 
$250,000 was subscribed some years ago te 
promote research into the causes and cure of 
cancer. Few services to the human race 
would be greater than to rob this destroyer of 
his power. 


One has had but to talk with New Yorkers 
of late years—clergymen, too—to find that 
there was a disposition to depreciate the in- 
fluence of Rey. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst as a 
reformer. It is therefore encouraging te 
find District Attorney Jerome saying: *‘ De- 
spite his faults and shortcomings, Dr. Park- 
hurst is entitled to a debt of gratitude, be- 
cause it was his actions and exposure that 
made reform possible. He is the father of re- 
ferm.... It is possible that a man in Dr. 
Parkhurst’s position might, on the spur of the 
moment, say bitter thirgs, which, in view of 
the great good he has accomplished, ought to 
be overlooked and forgotten by those whu be- 
lieve they have been made to suffer.” 
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Our statement last week that the Berkshire 
recognition of the Edwards anniversary would 
take form in a meeting at Pittsfield was not 
altogether correct. There will be on that 
date, Oct. 5, a gathering of the Berkshire 
clans, but it will be at Stockbridge, not Pitts- 
field, where both the north and south Confer- 
ences unite in a notable gathering. The main 
speakers will be Drs. W. E. Park, L. S. Row- 
land, Prof. John De Witt of Princeton and 
Rey. I. C. Smart. Pres. Henry Hopkins will 
preside and the pastor of the local church, 
Rey. E. S. Porter, give the address of wel- 
come. The Berkshire County Congregational 
Club will have a banquet at the Red Lion 
Inn, where Justice D. J. Brewer will be the 


speaker. 


We have received a letter from Rev. Charles 
Garnett of London, concerning whose trans- 
action in gathering in a whole line of degrees 
from “Harriman University” we recently 
eommented. He takes earnest exceptions to 
some of the statements in The Congregation- 
alist. He insists that he never “ blossomed 
out” with his titles, this being ‘“‘merely a 
flower of rhetoric”; that he has never re- 
ceived fees for securing candidates for Harri- 
man degrees; that he has been examined 
thoroughly several times concerning his qual- 
ifications, and that his counsel did not cor- 
dially assent to the verdict for the defendant 
in his case against The Christian World, but 
merely submitted to the inevitable.” These 
statements appear to us to shed further light 
on the unquestioned guilelessness and sim- 
plicity of Mr. Garnett’s character. We do not 
wonder that his friends held a sympathetic 
meeting and declared their unabated confi- 
dence in him as upright, honest and worthy. 


A member of our staff, stranded last Sun- 
day in the neighboring city of Cambridge 
and wishing to satisfy her spiritual cravings, 
earnestly sought guidance from the four local 
newspapers. The theaters were generously 
exploited therein and all sorts of Sunday out- 
ings were described. Methodists and Bap- 
tists gave evidence of existence and Catholics 
seemed preternaturally active; but not one 
word appeared suggesting that any Congrega- 
tional church was open or that any Congre- 
gational minister would preach. Nor could 
the car conductor, motorman, starter or police- 
man be run down who ever heard of Shepard 
Memorial Church or its honored pastor, Dr. 
McKenzie. Persevering search at length 
brought her to the desired haven, and she 
sank into a seat with a sigh of relief when 
she found one of the secretaries from the 
Congregational House refreshingly dispens- 
ing the sincere milk of the Word. But is it 
not possible that Congregationalism, with its 
dignified conservatism, occasionally hides its 
light under a bushel? 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIO 


The first Sunday evening service I attended 
during my vacation outing was led by a 
student of theology from Yale University, 
who, avoiding all explanation from the stand- 
point of the understanding, drew out all legi- 
timate lessons from the standpoint of the 
intuitive and religious imagination that are 
to be found in the Old Testament narrative 
of Jacob’s wrestling with the angel. The 
second Sunday evening service in the red 
district schoolhouse was by an elderly and 
beloved missionary who goes over Berkshire 
hills shepherding the shepherdless and aiding 
young and inexperienced shepherds. He told 
us sweetly and persuasively of the joy there 
is in communion with the living Christ, and 
we envied him because his face shone. The 
next Sunday we listened to the discourse of a 


_ Jayman, a university trained Quaker, who set 


forth the Quaker belief as to the oore of reli- 
gion, namely immediate contact with God 
revealed by the Inner L‘ght, and who pleaded 
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for a righteous life—personal and social—as 
the fruit of such direct communion with God. 
In essence, the three discourses were one, 
but from how diverse messengers! Yet it is 
not strange. On all sides comes testimony of 
the eye and ear that men are turning away 
from all else to find their source of spiritual 
authority where the Qaakers always have 
found it and where Puritanism found it. 


If you talk with the Quaker of today who 
is aware of the implications of the scientific 
method as applied to religious phenomena 
you may find him—as I have—admitting that 
jast as the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Bible has been modified by the application 
of the scientific method to study of its origin, 
80, too, the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
individual and his illumination or inspiration 
by what Q takers have called the Inner Light 
may undergo alterations as the study of reli- 
gious phenomena by men like James, Star- 
buck, Granger, Coe and others proceeds. 

So that even if it be true as now seems prob- 
able that we are coming to a new era of mys- 
ticism, it still will be true, as Sabatier points 
out, that it will be, as it should be, rational 
mysticism. Consequently the Puritanism 
which will flower out from it will bs a more 
rational form of Puritanism, not defeating 
its purpose as so often the older Puritanism 
did, because it ignored “‘the God of joy and 
beauty and intellectual light.” This Professor 
Dowden points out in his crushing reply to 
Matthew Arnold’s misreading of Puritanism. 
It must be the higher Puritanism of Brown- 
ing. 

* * 

Mysticism hitherto has been individualistic 
in essence, both as to doctrine and deed, as 
is inevitable when the source of authority in 
matters religious is personal; and yet when 
this is said one immediately has to qualify 
when one thinks of the triumphs of the Puri- 
tans as builders of states and of the ethical 
victories of the Friends as preachers and 
doers of righteousness. Nevertheless, will 
not the present drift of thought and impulse 
accentuate individualism rather than insti- 
tutionalism within the church? The institu 
tional spirit is none too strong now owing 
to other influences, external and internal. 
Assuming for sake of argument that on the 
doctrinal side the dominant note during the 
coming generation is to be rational mysticism 
—which is essentially individualistie—will 
the works of the church continue to davelop 
along the more recently understood and ap- 
proved social lines or will they react with the 
doctrine to a more individualistic and tradi- 
tional type? 


* 

It should be noted that Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell of City Temple, London, who is much ia 
the foreground now as a preacher of man’s 
need of a vision of God, has said recently, “I 
cannot but agree with Srbatier that the new 
standpoint in theology must be the psycho 
logical, and that the historical method can 
only take us a certain way.” Has the full 
significance of Dr. Gordon’s recent statement 
that the profound meaning of the vast and 
restless mood that is upon us, is the divine 
intention to throw us back upon the Holy 
Spirit; that the religion of Jesus Christ is 
after all the religion of the Holy Spirit; that 
the Holy Spirit is the hope of the church— 
been appreciated I wonder? 

* ® _ 

During the moments of a particularly arid 

sermon by a professor of homiletics in a theo- 


logical seminary which I heard recently, I. 


smiled. The sermon had nothing to do with 
my pleasure, I must attribute the unexpected 
relief of an oasis to finding In the preface of 
the hymn book which is widely used by the 
denomination the statement, in effect, that 
owing to the scarcity of hymns on angels 
a gifted woman had been engaged to con- 
tribute to the book angelic hymns to order, 
or hymns on angels to order. The book Is 
dated 1898, 


ar. 


22 August 1008 
Sparks from Other Anvils. 


CHECKING THE MISSIONARY REVIVAL 


The Churchman plainly expresses its dis- 
satisfaction with some features of the ap- 
proaching Protestant Episcopal Missionary 
Council to be held in the city of Washington, 
D.C. It is especially disturbed bacause the 
time of an assembly which has no legal stand- 
ing in the matter, which cannot im any way 
legislate, is to be taken up with discussion of 
a proposed new canon governing the mission- 
ary activities of the church, a canon which it 
declares would not only revolutionize the mis- 
sionary policy of the church but also radically 
change its organic life. Editor McBee is in- 
dignant that, at a time when the church is be- 
ing aroused, and “that upon the most practi- 
cal and scientific principle, to its missionary 
responsibility, and when splendid progress is 
being made toward putting in practice an ideal 
organization, it is proposed to change the 
ideal and necessarily check all progress in 
order to change the machinery.” 


SLIGHTING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Universalist Leader waxes a bit sar- 
castic and remarks: ** The Sunday schools are 
but little more than an excuse in many 
churches for childhood’s neglect. We spend 
millions of dollars and enlist the wisest 
teachers and workers in building hospitals 
at the foot of the cliff to care for those who 
have fallen over; with a penny collection 
and good-natured but incompetent boys and 
girls we hang festoons made of rose leaves 
along the brink. Two thousand doljars for 
a choir to delight the ears of maturity; two 
hundred dollars to fit a hundred little souls 
for the kingdom of heaven here upon the 
earth!” 


UNION WITH METHODIST PROTESTANTS AND 
UNITED BRETHREN 


In an exceedingly instructive and candid 
article in the Methodist Protestant, Rey. T. 
H Lewis, D. D., prominent in the councils of 
that denomination, says: ‘*The united mem- 
bership would be 1,100,000. This in itself 
would mean an enormous difference in work- 
ing resources and in esprit de corps. The 
Congregationalists contribute annually for 
Christian work outside of their local churches, 
$2,250,000; the United Brethren, $184,000; 
Methodist Prostestant, about $100,000 Put- 
ting these together would mean far more than 
simply adding them up, It would ally us 
with the foremost Christian agencies of the 
present day. For, in missionary and educa- 
tional work, Congregationalists are easily first 
of all the denominations in age, not far behind 
any in extent, and not excelled by any in~ 
aggressiveness. Both our own church and 
the United Brethren would gain immensely 
by a union that would infuse the same spirit 
throughout the whole denomination.” 


CLOSER SCRUTINY DESIRABLE 


The call coming from the ranks of the clergy 
for a better system of examination of candi- 
dates for the Unitarian ministry coming from 
other denominations has the indorsement of 
President Eliot of the American Unitarian — 
Association, who, in the current Christian 
Register, points out the infelicities and injas- 
tices of the present system of examination by 


a widely scattered and impotent fellowship — 
committee, 


NOT ASHAMED OF ITSELF 


The Unitarian denomination is not going 
into a receiver’s hands. It is ready for 
and co-operation, but to surrender its 
and Its offive is no part of Its plan of ser 

to Ged and man.—Christian Register. . 


I should be inclined to say that even a very 
slight self-complacency is not a bad thing. It 
helps to make a man content, cheerful, benig- 
nant.— WV. Robertson Nicoll. 
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BLACK SEA 


* 


DO ScuTAR 


The region affected by the Macedonian outbreaks 


. MISSIONARIES OF THE A. B, C. F. M. AND WHERE STATIONED: 


In Bulgaria, at Philippopolis: Rev. Dr. and Mrs. G. D. Marsh, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Haskell. 


At Samokoy: Rev. Dr. J. F. Clarke, Rev. and 


Mrs. J. W. Baird (and one child), Rev. and Mrs. W. P. Clarke, Rev. and Mrs. L. F. Ostrander, Misses E. T. Malibie, M. M. Haskell and A. M. Baird. 


At Sofia: Miss E. C. Clarke. 


Mrs. L. Bond, Misses H. L. Cole and M, L. Matthews. 


What Is the Matter in Macedonia 


The Political, Social and Religious Conditions in the Near East 


{It would be hard to find a person better 
informed with regard to the historical back- 
ground and the present intricacies of the 
situation in the Balkan peninsula than the 
writer of this article. He has lived for many 
years in the midst of the scenes and condi- 
tions which he describes. He has had access 
to unusual sources of information, and is him- 
self a well-balanced, far-seeing and judicious 
observer of current events. We advise our 
readers to file away this article for future 
reference, inasmuch as the eyes of the civi- 
lized world may soon be turned upsn Mace- 
donia ; indeed, already every day’s dispatches 
give evidence of the tenseness of the situa- 
tion, out of which at any moment may come 
a great uprising, fraught with tremendous 
consequences to Europe. Dr. House first went 
out as a missionary of the Board in 1872. He 
is now on a furlough in this country. His 
splendid service in connection with the rescue 
of Miss Stone from the brigands will be 
recalled.—Epirors. } 


A plain statement of facts with refer- 

- ence to the social and religious conditions 

of Macedonia seem just now to be much 
needed. 

The principality of Bulgaria and the 
kingdom of Servia have made wonderful 
progress in the outward conditions of 
civilization in the last twen'y-five years. 
since they obtained independence or au- 
tonomy under the Treaty of Berlin. In 


By Rey. J. Henry Houst 


this respect they have left Macedonia far 
in the rear. It is to be feared, however, 
that no commensurate advance in moral- 
ity and religion can be recorded. The 
simplicity and (to a great degree) purity 
in the family life, which tended toward 
remarkable thrift and fidelity in the 
home, have given place in a lamentable 
degree, in the larger towns especially, to 
what are called more modern and liberal 
views of family life, and in certain circles 
to a sad degree of intemperance, luxury 
and profligacy. 


MACEDONIA BEHIND BULGARIA 


In Macedonia the conditions which ob- 
tained in Bulgaria thirty to forty years 
ago still prevail. The khans (inns), for 
the most part and with only few excep- 
tions in the larger towns, are miserable 
almost beyond belief. Travelers in order 
to haye the least comfort are obliged to 
carry bedding and provisions with them. 
All the conditions of life are more like 
those which prevail in Turkey in Asia. 

Socially: the Christian populations of 
Macedonia are, as a rule, far less attrac- 
tive to travelers than their Turkish rul- 
ers. Many of the latter are courteous, 
especially to Europeans and Americans. 
They are men of more or less education, 
and some hayetraveled in Europe. Their 


In Macedonia, at Salonica: Rey. E. B. Haskell (with four children), Rev. and Mrs. T. T. Holway. At Monastir: Rev. and. 


position as rulers for so many hundred 
years has given them advantages over 
the subject races. They are the ofiicials 
or the men of leisure of the country. 
The village Mohammedans, however, re-- 
semble in outward appearance the villa-. 
gers of the subject races, only they are 
usually rather more ignorant. Their re- 
ligion, however, gives them certain ad- 
vantages before the government which 
often makes them a terror to their neigh- 
bors. 


HOW THE CHRISTIANS FEEL TOWARD 
TURKEY 


The Christian: subjects of the Moslems 
in Turkey look upon themselves as in the 
most galling bondage. The tenets of the 
Mohammedan religion tolerate only those 
Christians who submit and pay tribute. 
To peoples who accept these conditions 
the Turkish government proffers a cer- 
tain paternal care and freedom of action, 
especially in regard to religious beliefs 
and practices, which often strikes the 
European visitor as remarkable. The 
Turks themselves often claim that no 
other government in the world surpasses 
theirs in tolerance to other faiths. An 
intimate acquaintance, however, with the 
situation in Macedonia reveals the follow- 
ing unsatisfactory conditions. 
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THE DEFECTS OF THE COURTS AND THE 
PRISON SYSTEM 


In the courts, even if the judges were 
not corrupt (as unfortunately in many 
cases they are) the testimony of a Chris- 
tian does not count as against that of 
a Mohammedan. For this reason the 
eourts can never be satisfactory in cases 
between Moslems and Christians. On 
the other hand, in cases between one 
Christian and another the venality of the 
judge, as a usual thing, gives no assur- 
ance of impartiality and justice. 

In the criminal courts the dictum that 
obtains in practice is: The accused is to 
be treated as guilty until he can prove 
his innocence,. Those arrested may be 
kept in prison for almost any length of 
time without a trial, and sometimes even 
without being inform~d of the nature of 
the accusation against them. So a man 
who has a spite against another may suc- 
ceed in getting him imprisoned for an 
indefinite period by simply bringing a 
serious accusation against him. When 
the man proves his innocence (if he is 
able to do so) he has no means of obtain- 
ing redress for his unjust imprisonment. 
Now this indiscriminate imprisonment of 
the innocent and the guilty has perhaps 
justly taken away the disgrace which in 
Western countries attaches to thore who 
have been lodged within prison walls. 

There are other considerations which 
make condemnation to imprisonment le«s 
of a terror to evildoers than it ought to 
be. Before txe cu'prit comes to trial it 
is often quite possible to bribe his keep 
ers so as to get himself free. Unfortu 
nately the Turkish police and officers of 
the law seem less intent upon exercising 
the vigilance which will reduce crime 
than upon multiplying cases of arrest by 
means of which they may increase the 
possibility of their getting money from 
their victims. Even if an evildoer is 
convicted and condemned there is always 
the hope of imperial clemency. especially 
as it is customary to reduce the term of 
imprisonment of convicts at every birth- 
day of the sultan or upon every anniver- 
sary of his accession to the throne. The 
longest sentence for murder is imprison- 
ment for fifteen years, but by imperial 
elemency this is sure to be considerably 
reduced, so that murder becomes in the 
eyes of people of a low civilization a 
trivial crime. 

And even for political offenses, which 
in the eyes of the Turks are by far the 
most serious, although men are often sen- 
tenced to 101 years’ imprisonment, the 
condemned have been known to be set 
free by imperial clemency in three, four 
or five years. One can see why crime is 
frequent and the prisons filled with the 
innocent as well as the guilty. 


VENALITY OF OFFICIALS 


In the civil administration the venality 
of all sorts of officials is too well known 
to bedwelt upon. There are most praise- 
worthy exceptions, especially among re- 
cent governor-generals. The present Vali 
Pasha of Salonica, ¢. g., Hassan Fehmeh 
Pasha, seems to be an upright man with 
the best of intentions. However, the 
power of such an official is small to stem 
the general tide of corruption which is 
all around him. Above him is the abso- 
lute rule of the sultan, without whose per- 
mission nothing important can be done, 


and who has his spies everywhere, and 
beneath him a great multitude of officials, 
many in places distant and inaccessible 
and all skilled in ways of despoiling the 
people which cannot easily be discovered. 


INIQUITIOUS TAXES 


The troubie is with the system. The 
taxes are auctioned off to the highest bid- 
der, and may be sold for more than they 
are worth, in which case the bayer must re- 
coup himself with large interest upon his 
investment. But however this may be, 
the Spahis (tax-farmers) have purchased 
the taxes for gain and not for the pur- 
poses of benevolent government. The 
normal tax is nominally a “‘ tithe,” but it 
may be in fact any proportion up to a 
half. The latter proportion is said to be 
the tax upon rice in the district of Strum- 
itza. There are many ingenions ways of 
making the taxes yield well. For exam- 
ple, a man has raised beans one year; he 
may be made to pay the same tax on 
beans the next year although he may not 
have planted any that year. Again, an 
apple tree produced a crop last year, it 
may be taxed the same this year although 
it has not yielded an apple. 

Uader these conditions it is not strange 
that agriculture and horticulture lan- 
guish. The military tax levied on all 
males of the subject races furnishes an- 
other meansof oppression. Itismuchless 
of a tax upon them than the military serv- 
ice is upon the Moslems, but it is unfortu- 
nately often collected in ways which pro- 
duce exasperation. The whole amount is 
thrown upon a village in a lump sum. 
Now while efforts are made to add to the 
list all the new births of male children, 
on the other hand, it is often impossible 
to get the names of the dead taken off, 
and so the people are often forced to go 
on paying military taxes for the dead ! 


A FINANCIALLY UNSOUND GOVERN- 
MENT 


But one is not sure that the exorbi- 
tant but regular taxes of the government 
are not after all the least heavy of the 
burdens which the people bear. The gov- 
ernment is always on the verge of bank- 
ruptey. It would be interesting to know 
the actual per cent. of the taxes collected 
that reaches the central treasury. It is 
all too little for the government expenses, 
and the pay of the lower officials is often 
months in arrears. This is the class of 
officials who come most in contact with 
the people. Left thus without pay for 
long periods they still must live, and they 
are compelled to prey upon the commu- 
nities which they are sent to protect; 
and it would often seem that they are 
expected to do this, and so do it with 
impunity. It is difficult for any one who 
does not live in the country to under- 
stand the exasperating levies which are 
made upon the people from this cause. 

A still greater cause of hatred to their 
rulers is the danger to the honor of their 
women to whieh the people are always 
exposed when the villages are visited by 
Turkish policemen and soldiers. When 
Miss Stone was carried off the remark 
was more than once heard: If such 
excitement is caused by the kidnapping 
of one woman, let the Americans think 
of our suffering when so many of our 
wives and daughters are continually ex- 
posed to something far worse. 
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All these things, stated in the briefest 
and most fragmentary way, will show the 
reasons which the Christians ef Turkey 
have for feeling bitterly the bondage to ~ 
which they are subject. These evils are ~ 
so widespread and the misery of the vil- — 
lagers is so great that any one of sympa- 
thetic nature finds it hard to go about 
among them and be compelled to hear 
the oft-repeated tales of suffering 


AN UNSUSTAINING VAITH 


We turn now from these outward con- 
ditions of the people to those moral 
and religious, The nominal Christians 
for the most part belong to an ancient 
Christian Church which they call the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. Is this church 
able to meet these outward sufferings 
and miseries with any counterbalancing 
spiritual uplift, anything that can be 
compared to that which the Apostolic 
Church gave to its outcast and perse- 
cuted members in the first and second cen- 
turies of the Christian era? 

We fear that this must be answered in 
the negative. We must not, however, 
speak with too much haste or prejudice, 
It is difficult not to have a certain love 
and respect for a church whose traditions 
run back so many hundreds of years, 
The Orthodox Church has obtained a 
remarkable hold upon the affections and 
upon the imagination of these simple 
peoples. To them it is the “Ziatna 
Vera’’—the ‘golden faith,” and it has 
exercised a powerful influ+nes in holding 
these peoples to a nominal Christianity 
when Islam came in like a flood and 
threatened to overwhelm all. 

But after admitting all this, no serious 
student of the Bible and church history 
can repeatedly and understandingly visit 
the services in the churches of Macedonia 
without being overwhelmed with sorrow, 
He seems to see a body from which the 
spirit has fled. He looks upon a barren 
desert of form and ceremony with hardly 
a scrap of living green to comfort the eye. 
Imagine a service three hours long, with 
usually not a word of instruction or com- 
fort in it all, unless perchance a word or 
two of the portion of Scripture may have 
been understood. The liturgy is in the 
ancient Slavic language (or the ancient 
Greek), which is not understood by the 
people, and there is as a rule no preaeh- 
ing. And should there be found an en 
lightened priest who wishes to preach, he 
is soon stopped by the bishop if his ser- 
mons should show the least tendency 
towards evangelical truth. 

But the service is too long to allow 
of effective preaching. The prayers and 
services before the “icons” (holy pic- 
tures) of the Virgin and the saints attrib- 
ute to the creature the glory which only 
belongs to the Creator. It is remarkable, 
too, that the prayers to the Virgin occupy 
the chief place in the liturgy and are lon- 
ger by far than those offered to the triune 
God. The attribute “most holy” is ap- 
plied to the Virgin, while that of “holy” 
is sufficient for God the Father and Christ, 
and she is appealed to to “save” 
These things, together with the yers 
and offerings for the dead and a 
tude of other superstitious observances, 
awaken the deepest sorrow in the mind 
of the intelligent student of the Word of 
God. 
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RELIGION DIVORCED FROM MORALITY 


If now you turn from the church to the 
daily life of the people, you will find 
what you would naturally expect under 
such circumstances—that religion is an 
opus operatum, not a God fearing life in- 
spired by the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. A bad man may be in the eyes 
of the community a.good orthodox Chris- 
tian ; a priest may be a bad man but a 
good priest. Formalism reigns, a disease 
fatal to the life of any church. All the 
Biblical teachings of the church are either 
unknown or largely unheeded. The Bi- 
ble, though not a forbidden. book, is for 
the most part an unread book. 

This then is the justification of evan- 
gelical missions among them. As Chris- 
tians we must lift up a fallen brother 
before we go on to raise a fallen foe. In 
fact, the people often suffer as much 
from nominal Christians as they do from 
their Moslem rulers. Christians who oc- 
cupy petty offices under the Turks are 
often the greatest agents of oppression, 
not to say anything about the narrow 
bounds which encircle commerce from 
the want of faith in each other. 


SOIL RIPE FOR REVOLUTIONARY 
TEACHINGS 


It is then in such a soil as this that 
the seeds of insurrection and revolution 
when planted most surely grow. The 


inception of the movement was doubtless 


largely due to Macedonians who had fled 
from their native land to Bulgaria. 
Many were educated in the schools of 
that freer land. Whether the first at- 
tempt to organize a revolutionary com- 
mittee was made by such Macedonians 
as were unable fo obtain employment in 
their adopted country, or by those who 
were moved only by patriotic motives, 
the committee once formed was a popular 
organization for the unemployed, and the 
ery for the freedom of Macedonia was 
&@ popular one to all Bulgarians from the 
predominance of Bulgarians in that prov- 
ince. Any one who opposed it seemed to 
_ be little better than a traitor. « 


METHODS USED BY THE COMMITTER 


The committee, having made a success- 
ful start in Bulgaria, especially among 
Macedonians, sojourners there, and their 
numbers were thousands upon thousards, 
it very soon began to spread its influence 
to Macedoniaitself. The members of the 
committee were bound by the strongest 
oaths to be faithfal and obedient serv- 
ants of the cause. In Macedonia the 
cause was promoted by a multitude of 
secret agents sent into the most distant 
corners of the province. Many of these 
agents were school teachers and were 
thus able to reach the most distant vil. 
lages of both Thrace and Macedonia. 

This committee seems to collect taxes 
from all the Bulgarian inhabitants, rich 
and poor. A Macedonian Bulgarian put 
the case in a nutshell when he said, ‘‘ We 
are now living under two governments 
and both collect their taxes by violence.” 
The two governments were those of the 
Turks and the committee. It should be 
said here that there are two committees, 
the old and the new, or the so-called 
Centralists and Verhovists. The new 
committee appears to deprecate such 
deeds of violence as the kidnapping of 
women, bomb throwing at foreigners and 
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the like, but it must be said that the old 
committee or the Centralists seem to 
have the money and the influence in 
Macedonia. 

The armed bands of this committee, 
traversing as they have for several years 
past with wonderful impunity all parts 
of Macedonia, must have collected large 
sums of money, and probably have hidden 
in the mountain fortresses large stores 
of guns and ammunition. At least they 
are supposed to have done so, and some 
think that when the general insurrection 
takes place they can put thousands of 
villagers into the field—villagers who are 
not without some drill in the use of fire- 
arms. It is difficult to know just how 
much truth there is in these reports. 
The committees, however, have already 
made the Turks much trouble, and have 
in spite of the diplomats brought about 
the present crisis in the near East. They 
seem to be fully decided not to yield to 
the demands of Russia and Austria, but 
to call out a general insurrection and 
fight to the bitter end for the autonomy 
promised them in the Treaty of Berlin. 


OUR OWN WORKERS IN THIS TERRITORY 


This then is the sad condition of this 
province now absorbing so much of the 
attention of the world. In these dis- 
turbed regions the American Board has 
its mission to European Turkey. As a 
result of this mission work there are 
several thousands of Protestants in Bul- 
garia and Macedonia. Though small in 
pumbers these evangelical communities 
are a power for the moral and spiritual 
uplifting of the peoples of these prov- 
inces. The influence of the evangelical 
movement we believe to be much more 
widespread than their numbers would 
seem to imply. Should war and insur- 
rection really break out, many friends of 
the work in this country would be inter- 
ested in knowing the names and resid- 
ence of the missionaries and a list appears 
in connection with the map aceompany- 
ing this article. j 

It is hoped that they will not be in 
special danger unless the Turks should 
be allowed to invade and conquer Bul- 
garia, which does not seem likely if we 
recall the history of the recent Grsco- 
Turkish War. Every one seems to doubt 
the power of Bulgaria alone to stem the 
march of the Turkish army, but they 
may be able to make a better showing 
than is usually expected of them, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that they 
claim to be able to put 280,000 soldiers 
into the field in case war should be 
declared. 

Our duty is one of earnest prayer to 
God, not only for our brethren who are 
stationed in these provinces, but for all 
the distressed peoples of this unhappy 
region. 


WHO COMPOSE THE POPULATION 


The population of Macedonia numbers, 
probably, something more than 2,000,000, 
of which we estimate the Bulgarians as 
about one-half of the whole, the Turks 
one-third, the Greeks one-tenth, and 
Wallachians, Jews, Albanians, Servians 
and Europeans make up the remainder. 
It should be noted here that Albania 
proper (the old Illyricum) and Thessaly 
are not included in Macedonia. The Bul- 
garians are more or less equally distrib- 
uted over the northern, central and west- 
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ern portions of the province, and in the 
west they extend as far south as Lake 
Kastoria. The Turks, while they are 
more or less numerous in all the cities, 
are especially strong in a large central 
strip of some breadth which extends 
from the Guif of Orfany in the southeast 
to the city of Uskub in the northwest. 

There are also large colonies of Turks 
in the southeast, on the mainland to the 
north of the island of Thasos, and in the 
southwest extending from Like Ostrovo 
towards the southeast as far as the River 
Bistritza near the border of Thessaly. 
The Greeks occupy the extreme south- 
western portion of the province, as well 
as the southern and southeastern sea- 
shores along the Agean. 


WHERE WILL SERVIA STAND 


The question of what policy the new 
king of Servia will pursue towards Bul- 
garia is of serious import now that war 
between Turkey and Bulgaria is quite 
within the possibilities. If war shouid be 
declared and Servia should join hands 
with Turkey, Bulgaria would be in the 
unfortunate condition of having enemies 
on every side except the north, and even 
there they could only hope for a some- 
what unfriendly neutrality, as the Bul- 
garians have most unwisely gained the 
ill will of the Roumanians. 

The recent sufferings of the Macedo- 
nian Bulgarians, the reports of which 
often become exaggerated when published 
in the newspapers of the principality, 
have evidently awakened the greatest ex- 
citement and sympathy in Bulgaria, and 
this makes the preservation of peace more 
difficult. One can readily believe, how- 
ever, that the Bulgarian Government 
does not desire war. Turkey, on the other 
hand, seems to be deliberately preparing 
for war. She naturally feels deeply the 
provocation which the revolutionary com- 
mittees have given her. She has gathered 
large armies in Thrace, to the east of 
Bulgaria, and in Macedonia, to the south. 
She may have as many as 250 000 or 800,- 
000 men under arms, and seems only to 
be awaiting some overt unfriendly act on 
the part of Bulgaria that she may declare 
war. Probably the only thing that is 
keeping her back from a declaration of 
war is the knowledge that the Great 
Powers will not permit her to profit by 
victory. 

The problem of government in these 
regions is rendered more difficult by the 
fact that every race keeps itself as far 
as possible distinct from every other. If 
autonomy should be given to Macedonia 
an important part of the government 
wou'd naturally fall te the Bu!garians 
as being more numerous than any other 
one nationality there. 

One thing seems reasonably certain, 
that no government not guaranteed by 
the Powers will be able to meet the diffi- 
culties of the situation and bring about 
contentment and peace. At present it is 
next to impossible to forecast the future. 
The strain upon the people living in these 
regions for the past few years has become 
so great and the uncertainties for life 
and labor so continuvus that doubtless 
something must be done, and it may be 
that war, however much to be deprecated, 
wou!ld be considered by many as a sort of 
relief, and in the end it might clear the 
air. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


Albert De Wette, Dunker preacher and 
farmer, makes plans of marriage for Hilda, 
his sister’s child, and John Bowman, the 
child of a neighbor. As they grow up Hilda 
becomes a light-hearted girl and John a too 
sober and exacting boy. Jack Clitheroe, a 
gay-hearted flirt and ne’er-do-weel, appears on 
the scene, and when Hilda and John Bowman 
quarrel at last teases Hilda into a promise 
that she will marry him if her uncle consents 
—well knowing that her uncle never will con- 
sent. Jack comes to ask for Hilda and a 
quarrel results in which De Wette threatens 
Hilda. She elopes with Jack and they settle 
in Chicago, moving, after her child is born, 
to a corner in Michigan where work is scarce 
and poverty increases. De Wette finds Hilda 
gone, tries in vain to follow her, becomes in- 
yolvyed in the speculative excitement over the 
discovery of petroleum in his native valley, 
abandons the ministry and makes a great 
fortune. Then, in his loneliness, thought of 
Hilda comes back and he devotes his life to 
asearchfor her. Hilda finds Meggie McLean, 
the daughter of a Scotch carpenter and hard 
drinker, and brings her home for the night 
after one of her father’s drunken sprees. 
Meggie McLean’s lover, Norman Benton, dis- 
couraged by her indifference, drifts north- 
ward with the tide that sets toward the Mich- 
igan pine woods. Jack, lamed by a fall and 
unable to find work, goes to the city, and at 
last gets a job as general helper at Camp 
No, 10, where Hilda can earn something also 
as laundress and seamstress for the rough 
men of the camp. Jack becomes popular, 
and gets the foreman to send for “‘ Freckles” 
McLean and Meggie. Meggie McLean be- 
comes the belle of the camp, but is persecuted 
by the unweloome attentions of the foreman. 


CHAPTER XI, THE LUMBERMEN 


*“ And there’s never a law of God or manruns north 
of 63.” 

It is a far cry from the river driver on 
the Shiawassie to old Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam, but George Andrews as he looked 
up from the book that he was reading 
was reminded of the eld Dutch scholar 
as he heard the riverman fulfilling the 
prophecy of Erasmus and singing the 
gospel at his work. ‘‘ Pull forthe shore,” 
“Rescue the perishing,’ he sang in a 
powerful tenor, and the chorus was like 
the sound of many waters when twenty 
companions rolled the bass from their 
leathern lungs. 

The next minute Erasmus was pushed 
out of thought when one struck up: 

* IT know a girl in Mackinaw 
Who caused me for to rue: 
And if I ever get back again 


I'll beat her black and blue, 
To my rum, tum, fol de riddle do.” 


This was followed by : 


“In Dublin town the other night 
A courier came wid all his might 
To tell us of the dreadful fight 

At the wake of Teddy the tiler. 


“ Now Teddy was a mason’s man, 
His face was like a frying-pan, 
And every bight he made a plan 
To go and visit Judy Gan 
At the cabin among the bogs, 
Where Patrick banished toads and frogs; 
Grunting, squealing were the hogs 
At the weke of Teddy the tiller. 


“ Phillyoo, whilloo, whack, hurrah : 
Tear away, ight away, Erin go Bragh : 
There was & great potato war 

At the wake of Teddy the tler.” 


So through the livelong day the river- 
man enlivened his hard toil. Floating at 
times past sylvan glades where the mus- 
calonge leaped and sent the silver spray 
flying into rainbows; now shooting the 
rapids among the logs, he would make 
the echo ring with his vibrant voice. 

As he neared the big booms, not far 
from the city, he would become more ex- 
ultant as thoughts of wild orgies came to 
his strong animal nature—the dance, the 
fight, the midnight debauch—strangely 
forgetting the certainty of becoming, 
like another Samson, shorn of his strength, 
his pockets emptied, with the wilderness 
to face again and the prospect of an early 
death. 

These men were the cavaliers of the 
lumber business. They attired them- 
selves in a red Mackinaw shirt, which 
bade defiance to rain or snow, French 
kip boots, which cost eighteen dollars a 
pair, hand-stitched and with heels an 
inch and a half high, the thick soles 
studded with sharp iron spikes. They 
affected a colored sash and great, broad- 
brimmed hats. Dandies they were, half 
heroes and half devils when the excite- 
ment of the drink was in their veins. 

The duties of these men were often 
dangerous. To them belonged the break- 
ing of the rollaways, riding on logs in the 
boiling river, shooting rapids, and some- 
times in bravado making the log on which 
they stood spin in the water like a top. 
They camped at evening by a big fire on 
the river bank, with a rude shanty for 
their lodging, loved the open air like gip- 
sies, and led as free a life. 

They were the terror of the small vil- 
lages through which they passed. The 
marshal and his men were too weak to 
cope with them : but as they spent money 
freely, the saloon-keeper was always on 
the watch to welcome them. And every- 
where they went they found or made their 
share of boisterous fun. 

There were no weaklings among the 
gang, and when they boarded a train it 
was as if they owned it. Sometimes be- 
fore it reached the terminal they were 
masters. In sheer animal play they 
would turn the brakes until the cars 
fairly bounced on the rails. Yet while in 
this humor they were not dangerous, 

George Andrews, who was pastor of a 
little church at the mill village and min- 
ister to a whole county and a dozen camps, 
once saw them meet their match. The 
conductor, a man of great strength, had 
kept his eye on them. Cool and ready for 
any emergency, when he saw the change 
from fun to deyiltry, he made a flying 
switch and left them in the car, from 
which they had driven all decent people, 
side-tracked at a lonely crossing where 
they would have to tramp six miles to the 
nearest village or wait all night for the 
morning train. 

Sometimes there would not be a woman 
on the train, and then they were harder 
to deal with. One big fellow took up seats 
on both sides of the car. 

“Take your legs off there,” called the 
conductor, 

“ Ain't got to.” 


In an instant the legs were flying to 
the other side. * 

“____ you,” cried the man, “I’ll cut 
your heart out when I get out.” 

“O, that’s all right, but you will be- 
have yourself while you’re on the train.’” 

The man was cowed and held his 
tongue—to be unmercifully guyed by his. 
fellows in the evening carouse. 

One day Andrews, to his dismay, found 
a new conductor on the train, a little 
fellow with ginger-colored hair. The 
men winked at each other. There was 
fun brewing. The little fellow, upright 
as a dart, came in: 

“Tickets!” 

** Ain’t got none,” 

‘‘Well, pay your fare, then.” 

“ Ain’t got no money.” 

“Well, you must get off then.” 

The man was a two hundred pounder, 
and six feet tall. “That’s a good one. 
Who’ll put me off?” 

OTe 

“The man’s laugh was like a young 
earthquake. “Sonny, ye better let me 
be. I ain’t had much to eat and I might 
swaller ye.” 

The next minute the little conductor, 
who had watched his chance as the train. 
slowed, caught him by the collar, and 
with the train’s help yanked him from 
his seat and sent him headlong against 
the door. Before he knew what had hap- 
pened, the giant was on and off the plat- 
form, and his “turkey’’—that is, his 
grip—flung onto him. 

‘Board!’ snapped Ginger, and the 
train moved on. 

The men in the car were so utterly 
amazed at the trick that the train was 
in full motion before they knew it. 

One of them yelled, “Ye ain’t going 
to leave Jake!” and started to pull the 
bell-rope. 

“Drop that!” shouted Ginger, whip- 
ping out his revolver, and calling, “‘Tick- 
ets!” 

There was a moment’s indecision and 
Ginger seized it. 

‘“‘Now, look here, boys. I’m in com- 
mand here. I know I’m a little fellow, 
but this gun makes me six men strong. 
You may kill me, but not before I fill 
some of ye full of holes,” 

“Lord,” said one, “he’s worse than 
big Hank!” 

Never after that experience did he 
need to pull his revolver on the men, 
and, strange to say, their anger changed 
to a genuine respect akin to love for 
little Ginger. And Ginger often hu- 
mored them, and would stop the train 
at points to save them miles of travel. 


A MISSIONARY DRUMMER 


George Andrews in his journeys on the 
railroads in those early days found that 
he must not worry about connections. 
The timetables gave the ideals, but, like 
a weak man’s theory of morals, they were 
seldom lived up to in daily practice, 

Once the train reached the last station 
but one on its line. There were some old 
soldiers on board going to a supper at 
Big Rapids who expected a comrade to 
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get on at this station. But although he 
stood there smoking as the train rolled 
in, he was not in shape to go to a supper. 


“Why, Bill, ain’’ ye goin’?” they 
called. 

** Wal, I didn’t think I would.” 

**O, pshaw! Come on.” 

“Wal, I can’t go like this. I sh’d hev 


‘to change my shirt.” : 

“Well, go ahead. Ye’ll wait, won’t 
ye, Ginger?” 

“‘ Well, if you hurry up,” answered the 
conductor. © 

And so the train waited until Bill 
changed his shirt. 

It was at this station that a big fellow 
‘boarded the train and dropped like a bag 
of potatoes into the seat with George 
Andrews. 
¢ Andrews was a slender man 
‘time, though by no means a 
light weight. But his weight 
"was as nothing compared with 
the impact of this huge fel- 
low, whose sudden dropping 
gent him up like a jack-in- 


at this 


The man stared at Andrews 
for a moment and then, with 
‘the freedom of the woods, 
said: 

“Live round here?” 

‘Yes, at Woodside.” 

“‘In business ?” 

“Yes, I have the biggest 
business there.” 

“For the land’s sake! 
ain’t Wilcox?” - 

oe No.” 

‘‘Well, don’t he own that 
mill?” 

“Yes, but I have a bigger 
‘business than any sawmill.” 

“What the devil are you 
doing, then?” 

“Trying to kill the devil.” 

“‘T don’t sense ye.” 

“Well,” said Andrews, “to 
‘be plain, I am the missionary 
there.” . 

The laugh that came from 
the big man stopped all the 
games in the car. When he 
thad laughed himself out he 
said: 

“Wal, ef you ain’t got the 
sall-firedest cheek I ever see.” 

“Needs lots of cheek to 
tackle big sinners like you.” 

The man did not laugh this 
time, but the rest did, and 
the big fellow looked angry. 

“See here, what d’ye mean by calling 
me a big sinner?” 

‘‘Well, you’re big—that’s sure, eh?” 

“Tos.” 

‘Well, Iam awful sorry I made a mis- 
take. You area big Christian.” 

“No, I ain’t nuther.” 


You 


“Then, if you are not a sinner and not: 


a Christian, what do you call yourself?” 


The man was cornered for a moment,’ 


and as the passengers crowded round the 
seat he felt a little nettled and blurted 
out, ‘I’m a Mormon.” 

“How did you leave your wives and 
children?” said George. 

“Look here,” said the man, ‘‘ you ain’t 
no preacher—you’re a drummer.” 

“Yes, Iam. Traveling for the oldest 
thouse in the country, and we are doing 
«@ bigger business than ever.” 
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‘““What line do you carry?” 

“Wine and milk, without money and 
without price. Can I sell you an order?”’ 

Andrews had a twinkle in his eye, and 
his seatmate hardly knew how to take 
him. The man found, too, by the re- 
marks that there were many around who 
knew the preacher. Not wishing to hurt 
the man’s feelings, George hastened to 
go on: 

“Did you ever hear the story about 
Brigham Young and the one legged man?” 

“No,” said the whole crowd ; ‘tell us.” 

‘Well, it was like this: A one-legged 
man had some fine girls in his family, 
and a Mormon e’der had corralled the 
whole family except the man. He held 
out—wouldn’t convert worth a cent. But 
one day the Mormon said, ‘You know 
our prophet cou'd give you a new leg?’ 


«QO, shucks!’ said the man; ‘you can’t 
fool me.’ 

“**To you believe the Bible ?’ 

eee Yes.’ 

«Well, didn’t Jesus put the man’s ear 
back and raise Lazarus?’ 

“ee Yes.’ 

“«Well, didn’t he say greater things 
than these shall ye do?’ 

eee Yes.’ 

“«Then why do you make game of 
what I tell you? Why, I’ve seen our 
prophet put a man’s arm back that was 
cut off in a mil.’ 

‘So the man at last was persuaded 
and went West. When he reached Salt 
Lake he hung on to the man’s trail like 
a bloodhound, and at last the Mormon 
elder, fiading he could not shake him off, 
told Brigham Young. : 

‘“«* Bring him on,’ said Young. 
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«Well, my man, what can I do for 
you?’ 

“«Well, sir, I was told you could give 
me a new leg.’ 

“Yes, can. But you must consider. 
You are an old map, and if I give youa 
new leg now, in the resurrection you 
will have three legs. Now which would 
you sooner do, go through the few years 
you have left with one leg, or go through 
all eternity as the three-legged man?’ 

““Omy! Iguessl’ilstumpit asIam.’” 

This story brought Andrews’s seatmate 
into such good humor that he said: 
‘‘Kider, if I’m anywhere within a mile 
ov ye, I’ll come and hear ye preach.” 

By the time the story was finished, the 
old soldier boarded the train and it moved 
on toward the terminus. Soon a rifle- 
shot was heard, and the train slowed up. 
The baggage-man had shot a 
deer. After it was thrown 
into the car the train fiaished 
its j»urney without any fur- 
ther delay. 


_ (To be continued.) 


Clark University’s 


Summer School 


For the ninth time since 1892 
Clark University offered to the 
public its splendid resources and 
instruction in a two weeks’ sum- 
mer school from July 13-25. Sen- 
ator George Frisbie Hoar, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, 
opened the first day’s session 
withan address filled with noblest 
pleas for character building. The 
recent educational convention at 
Boston lessened rather than in- 
creased the attendance at Worces- 
ter. Nevertheless the enrollment 
’ exceeded previous years and 
. reached the 300 mark and in- 
cluded more men than women. 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall planned a 
strenuous campaign and crowded 
iato the two weeks all that time 
and human endurance would 
allow. Six hours each day de- 
voted to lectures, two to labora- 
tory and seminar work, an even- 
ing lecture in a more popular 
form kept the attendants closely 
occupied. The strain of work 
was pleasantly relieved by teas, 
receptions, college reunions, and 
courtesies provided by friends 
in the city. 

A notable feature was the 
presence of eleven special stu- 
dents from Canada, who .have 
been spending the year among the leading 
institutions of the States in the interest of 
nature studies. This is an entirely new de- 
parture under the patronage of Mr. William 
McDonald of Ottawa, a gentleman of large 
wealth, who has provided almost unlimited 
resources to develop the plan, with the pur- 
pose of bringing to the farmers’ children in 
the country schools a practical and scien- 
tifie knowledge of everyday conditions about 
them. Already the effort has shown practical 
results ina greatly increased grain yield due 
to a better seed selection. 

The courses of study at the university con- 
sisted of sixteen lectures by President Hall 
on Pedagogical Psychology, with special refer- 
ence to high and normal school instruction. 
In addition to these Dr. Hall gave four even- 
ing lectures. . 

Dr. William H. Burnham’s twelve lectures 
were in a new field so far as American educa- 
tors are concerned and were termed School 
Hygiene and Pedagogy, the word hygiene hay- 
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ing a somewhat wider definition than is usually 
thought of. It included such themes as the 
hygiene of study, fatigue, attention, teaching 
and schoolhouse hygiene. 

Dr. Edmund C. Sanford’s course in psy- 
ehology was given in two parts: The Pay- 
chology of Learning and Teaching, and Ex- 
perimental Psychology. In the department 
of anthropology Dr. Alexander F. Chamber- 
lin gave twelve lectures on the development 
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of primitive ideas, such as personality, indi- 
viduality, etc. One of the most fascinating 
courses was that by Dr. C. F. Hodges on Na. 
ture Study of Living Things. It included the 
study of animal and plant life, insects, fungi, 
bacteria, and closed with an illustrated lec- 
ture on The Value of Bird Life to a Com- 
munity. Dr. H. H. Goddard conducted a lab- 
oratory course in neurology. 

Present day methods of teaching and text- 
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books came in for many sharp raps, but only 
when better methods were suggested. All 
lectures were by heads of departments and 
embodied fresh material as the result of ex- 


pert investigations. 
that there might be no more summer schools 
on the same lines, but it was earnestly urged 
by those present that the plan might be con- 
tinued in an enlarged way and covering a 
longer time. zB. W. P. 


The Gentle Art of Angling 


“And for my simplicity,” quoth Pisca- 
tor in the venerable Walton’s immortal 
book, ‘‘if by that you mean a harmless- 
ness, or that simplicity which was usually 
found in the primitive Christians, who 
were, as most anglers are, quiet men and 
followers of peace; men that were so 
simply wise as not to sell their con- 
sciences to buy riches, and with them 
vexation and a fear to die; I say, Sir, if 
you take us Anglers to be such simple 
men as I have spoken of, then myself and 
those of my profession will be glad to be 
so understood.” 

Comfortable and true words! True of 
the mood of Piscator on the bright, fresh 
May morning when they were spoken; 
true of the parson a-vacationing when he 
limbers up the joints of his split bamboo 
beside the punt on the pond. The lover 
of a sport is always ready with his confi- 
dent word of eulogy or defense when 
among his peers in the same pastime or 
facing his foes; and I, too, in this great 
ready company rejoice in testifying to 
the solace and delight of the gentle art of 
angling. 

The minister pre-empts the sport by 
virtue of a certain ancient and indisputa- 
ble right. Were not the first preachers, 
the blessed apostles, whom he follows 
reverently so far off, many of them at 
least, fishermen? And was not their 
mission set before them in the terms of 
net and line? Who was that Amfortas, 
whom Abbey has painted in his glorious 
frescoe:, but the Fisher. King, symbol, I 
am quite sure, of Holy Church in captiv- 
ity? And is not the theological student 
ef today given senior-year instruction in 
halieutics, which is nothing less than the 
art of angling lifted to become a noble 
analogy of spiritual enterprise ? 

This domain which, therefore, is open 
to the minister by peculiar right, is 
adapted to his vocation with intrinsic 
fitness. The lake, the mountain brook, 
the river, the forest, these furnish the 
most perfect fleld for reaction from the 
study, the city and the toils and woes of 
men. The spirit pent up too long finds 
its resiliency again in the open, I know 
a lake in New Hampshire, a damp 
beaver-meadow among thick alders on 
the very backbone of the Green Moun- 
tains, a wide reach of barren in Nova 
Scotia, where Musquash Brook flows 
sluggishly ; how can any problem of in- 
tellectual speculation or pastoral care, 
how can the sorrow of the parish, borne 
so long with almost sacrificial sympathy, 
invade those areas of peace? He who 
flies thither finds the comfort of the 
ancient wood, the benediction of silence 
and the repose of life under no artificial 
restraint. 


By Rev. 


The philosophy of the gentle art of 
angling, however, is Jess interesting than 
its practice. In this realm every man 
is his own master, and the wisest has 
the fewest words of counsel to give. 


There are books on the gentle art, many 


books. There are books on the bass ; but 
no book ever has solved the problems 
presented to the angler by the disposition 
of that freaky fish in the presence of 
food. The youngster is quite as wise as 
the sage angler. There are books on the 
trout; but no book ever told a reader 
just how he could adapt his art to the 
varying problems of brash and holes pre 
sented by a mountain brook. It must 
come to one, joint product of native taste 
and hard experience wrested from tum 
bles, crashes, sunburn and soakings, mos- 
quitoes, hunger, sprains. Francis laid 
down on the bank at the end of half an 
hour, petulent, bitten and despondent ; 
that was years ago; today he stubbornly 
declares that the gentle art of angling 
is not worth while. The week before he 
had read a book on The Trout and How 
He Is Caught. The book never taught 
Francis; Roger went forward and -be- 
came a disciple of the brook, which has 
sung to him ever since. 

Every man his own master, then, as to 
times and places and tackle. Mine are 
May, a mountain brook and a lancewood 
rod. Those are the high times of the 
year, however. The gentle art is an all- 
year ministry. There are the glorious 
days of midwinter, when I can go to the 
camp in Andover with a couple of the 
church boys for a Saturday with the pick- 
erel. O, the tonic of one of those days 
on the frozen pond! The booming of the 
ice as it eracks under the gripping ten- 
sion of the cold; the delicate colorings of 
brown among the dry oak leaves and bare 
birches along shore; the race for the flag 
when the pickerel strikes; if these do 
not make the man a reservoir of energy 
for Sunday and link his heart to the 
hearts of his boys, then the gentle art of 
angling has failed. 

The Charles flows ten minutes from 
my door. Early morning on the Charles 
is glorious. The canoe peopls, who burn 
“joss sticks” among their pillows at the 
Saturday night concerts, do not know the 
Charles. One must learn gradually the 
secret of the river in its moods not long 
after daybreak, and feel the strike of a 
pickerel when the spoon draws at the end 
of a hundred feet of line, in order to 
know the Charles. The angler who goes 
too far from home to seek the consola- 
tions of his art never obtains the largest 
of its best gifts. Of course, one would 
rather have a chance at the ouinaniche 
in Grand Lake Stream or the trout in 
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the head lakes of Tusket; but the true 
angler finds wholesome joy in humbler 
ways and near-by spots. 

It is very foolish to become the slave 
of preferences. I quite agree with the 
philosophy and with the practice of 
Stewart Edward White: ‘Personally, I 
do not care at all to kill trout unless b 
the fly ; but when we need meat and they 
do not need flies, I never hesitate to offer 


It was broadly hinted — 


them any kind of a doodle-bug they may ~ 


fancy.”’ I stood beside a deep, ruffled 
pool one day casting the fly; Ajax was 
over across, bottom-plugging with the 
humble earthworm. Each secured his 
complement of fish and each was happy 
in his way. That is the true practice of 
the gentle art of angling. 

One of my parishioners, a gentle woman 
and true, holds against me stoutly in my 
art. She believes me barbarian in my joy ; 
Indian survival, savagery persistent! We 
never argue. I apologize, regretting only 
that my gentle art must offend any of 
the tenderest consciences of these my 
brethren. I avoid living bait if possible ; 
I kill my fish at once; I try to follow 
these homely, timely words: 


When you fish, as fish you will, 

Be a sportsman, not a butcher ; try to catch an’ not 
to kill; < 

Keep enough to serve your eatin’, let the surplus 
fellers go; 

Send the small ones to their mothers—give '’em 
time to fat an’ grow; 

An’ when pullin’ in the fishes don’t be slow to 
recollect 

To secure ’em in a manner not to forfeit their 
respect. 


And so I practice the con art of an- 
gling. 


The Higher Tests of Immortality 


Because this eye has not the 
veil; because this ear has not heard the 
swelling harmonies of heaven ; 
these hands have not stretched across the 

rave and felt of the Resurrection body, 

red it on a table, dissected it with a 
scalpel, reduced it with an — are we 
to be so foolish and inane as to 
the evidence which apart from goed 
fairly thunders to our reason 
lasting Pods cot, cia 
are we if we found our 
outing os —_ eardrums, touch 
terminals | the in- 
Salt eg Samea mie the discoverable 
capacities of m 
analogies from nature, s through the desi 
rations of revelation we Pe bd 

hilosophic conviction whieh 1 will I will 
fath is as great as a scientific 
tion of the certainty of a fature 
Rev. Edwin W. Bishop. 
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Pius the Tenth—a Prognosis 


The election of a new pope has been 
effected with dignity and deliberation, 
and yet with promptitude. The arrange- 
ments of the Italian Government to se- 
cure the unmolested liberty of the con- 
clave were irreproachable; there was no 
apparent attempt of any other govern- 
ment to affect the election ; the measures 
of the Vatican authorities to secure the 
cardinals from outside pressure and from 
intrigue within were altogether praise- 
worthy. The election has been more 
free and untrammeled under the pro- 
tection of Italy than it was wont te be 
under the old régime of the temporal 
sovereignty. There is no reason to doubt 
that Pius the Tenth is the real and con- 
scientious choice of the cardina!s for the 
great office into which he is inducted. 

Neither need we doubt that the choice 
is a wise and worthy one. What little 
we know of the antecedents of the new 
pontiff is of a sort to prepossess us in his 
favor. He is well reported of for char- 
itable sympathies and deeds, and for 
good administration in his patriarchate 
of Yenice; he is reputed to be a good 
scholar and a notable preacher; and he 
has shown a dignified aversion to the 
pomps and pageantries in which the 
Italian heart so much delights. But 
the fact of chief immediate interest is 
his kindly, deferential and honorable 
dealing toward the king and queen of 
Italy on the occasion of their recent 
visit to Venice, and the equal respect 
showed by the king to the patriarch. 

If this recent pleasing incident excites 
in any mind the hope that the tiresome 
farce that has been played for these 
thirty years—the pretense that the pope, 
since the extinction of his temporal 
power, is under duress, ‘“‘a moral pris- 
oner ”’—will be recognized as played out, 
the hope is doomed to disappointment. 
Since the Vatican decree of infallibility 
the duress of the pope is too valuable a 
piece of defensive armor to be lightly 
abandoned by the Curia. The objectors 
to that decree, alleging the notorious 
heresies of Popes Liberius and Honorius, 
had been met by the reply that when a 
pope is in duress his heretical acts and 
utterances do not count. Consequently, 
ever since that unlucky decree, it has 
been thought expedient to keep the pope 
in duress, lest, being free, he might blurt 
out some infallible utterance that might, 
in some future emergency, embarrass or 
compromise the church. 

The situation is an awkward one. It 
is confessedly essential to the church 
that it should have an infallible head; 
and the freedom of the pope is essential 
to his infallibility. For more than thirty 
years, infallibility has been, so to speak, 
hung up; and it is not likely that so 
dangerous a thing will be let loose again 
for the present. But the duress of the 
“moral prisoner’’ will be understood on 
all hands in a Pickwickian sense, and the 
werld and the church will continue to 
wonder at finding itself getting along so 
eomfortably without any infallible pope 
atall. The late election proves to all the 
world that the church was never before, 
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in all history, so free to perform all its 
proper functions ; but it will be neces- 
sary for the church to continue wearing 
its injured and suffering expression of 
face; and the good man in the Vatican 
will give his royal friends on the Quirinal 
privately to understand that while it is 
his painful official duty to treat them as 
excommunicated, he still holds them per- 
sonally in the highest esteem. 

Will the new pope take the lead of a 
liberal movement? A friend of mine 
bearing an eminent name in the priest- 
hood of the American Catholic Church 
once expressed to me the sanguine hope 
that a liberal pope may arise who will re- 
scind the rule that binds the entire priest- 
hood to celibacy. There is nothing im- 
possible in this. The rule is mere matter 
of discipline, which is not, like matter of 
faith or morals, ‘‘irreformable.’”’ The 
power that imposed it can withdraw it. 
And there are weighty reasons in favor 
of such an act. It would be welcomed by 
many of the noblest men in the church 
as the deliverance from an odious bur- 
den. Such a limited liberty of marriage 
as Rome has granted to the reunited 
Greek and Oriental clergies, if extended 
to returning Anglicans, might have im- 
portant results both in England and in 
America. But any such bold step on the 
pope’s individual authority is most un- 
likely. The pope is the biggest wheel in 
the gearing of an immense machine which 
‘“‘moveth all together, if it move at all;” 
and his power of drawing the rest after 
him is more than balanced by their power 
to hold him back. Pius the Tenth is old 
enough to remember, as a child, the ac- 
clamations of all Europe hailing Pius the 
Ninth as a liberal leader, and the woeful 
results of his experiment as a reforming 
pope. His successor and namesake will 
not repeat’ the experiment. 

Whatever of reform may come in the 
course of the new pontificate should be 
looked for in the direction toward which 
the current is setting. And the set of 
the current is unmistakably toward what 
is known and dreaded in reactionary cir- 
cles as ‘‘ Americanism.” Much more sig- 
nificant than the American invasion of 
foreign markets, or the American con- 
quest of distant islands, is the absorption 
of American ideas in Catholic Christen- 
dom. People have not forgotten the de- 
mand that was laid before Leo two or 
three years ago, that the Life of Father 
Hecker be condemned for its American- 
ism, and how small a measure of condem- 
nation was granted. Since that, Ameri- 
canism in Roman Catholic countries has 
not been dwindling, and the events of 
these last few weeks have tended to 
strengthen it. 

The eulogies on the late pope from Prot- 
estant pulpits, the passing bells tolled in 
Protestant steeples, have emphas zed be- 
fore the world the most characteristic 
thing in American Catholic'sm, that it 
has come to be recogniz-d, and to recog- 
nize itself, as part of the general com- 
monwealth of American Christians—to 
recognize that other believers, however 
separated from the Catholic Church, are 


not severed from fellowship in the essen- 
tial unity of the Church Catholic. In all 
the generous words that have been spoken 
by Protestant preachers in praise of the 
Christian life of the late pontiff, there are 
none that better express the spirit of a 
true catholicity than these words spoken 
to a zealously Catholic audience by Arch- 
bishop Ryan of Philadelphia: ‘‘If there 
is any one thing more than another upon 
which people agree, it is respect and rey- 
erence for the person and character of 
the Founder of Christianity. How the 
Protestant loves his Saviour! How the 
Protestant eye will sometimes grow dim 
when speaking of our Lord! In this great 
center of union is found the hope of 
human society, the only means of pre- 
serving Christian civilization, the only 
point upon which Catholic and Protest- 
ant may meet.”’ 

The name of pontiff—not the less a 
Christian title for having a curious; 
pagan pedigree—signifies bridge-builder. 
We can wish no higher honor to the new 
pope than that he should, in the spirit of 
such Americanism as that of Archbishop 
Ryan, undo the divisive work of all these 
many centuries and prove himself in- 
deed Pontifex Maximus—the Boss Bridge- 
Builder, to span the gulfs of separation 
that sunder Christendom into contending 
sects. 

Who does not see what enhancement 
of real dignity and solid influence would 
accrue to the papacy by its frankly aban- 
doning its Pumpernickel pretense of 
army and ‘‘Department of State” and 
devoting its still vast resources to its 
spiritual work? Letthat style of ‘‘ Amer- 
icanism’”’ which is represented by the 
words of Archbishop Ryan continue to 
make progress in other countries, and 
presently we should see the Roman 
Church, no longer provincially Roman 
but genuinely Catholic, quitting its sulky 
aloofness from the general fellowship of 
Christian believers, and deploying its 
“sacramental host”’ of all arms, the secu- 
lar priesthood, and the various ‘‘ regular” 
Orders each with its special equipment 
and function, for a campaign against 
heathenism, no longer in antagonism 
with its fellow-Christians, but in con- 
junction with them. 

For the representatives of Rome to 
enter into consultation with representa 
tives of other missionary organizations 
for defining ‘‘spheres of influence” would 
involve a less revolutionary change than 
that which has already made American 
Catholicism to differ from the Catholi- 
cism of Spain and Mexico. The Roman 
Church has never been so well equipped 
for such work as it is today. The pro- 
posed arrangement by which its aggress- 
ive missionary orders are to be provided 
by the United States Government with a 
working cash capital of twenty millions 
of dollars is an endowment for such uses 
without precedent in church history. 

Assonet, Mass. 5 


The only danger in friendship is that it 
will end.—H. D. Thoreau. 
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Northfield Growing and Greatening 
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The Salient Events and Drifts of the Current Summer 


Any doubt cherished at the time of D. L. 
Moody’s death regarding the future stability 
and influence of the institutions and move- 
ments which he initiated has vanished. The 
course of events inand about Northfield dur 
ing the thirty months since his sudden trans- 
lation has furnished abundant proof that the 
schools, the conferences and the peculiar type 
of aggressive Christianity associated with the 
name of Moody are to abide and to root them- 
selves even more deeply in the religious life 
of America. Taking my observations here at 
the high tide of the summer influx of visitors, 
with each incoming train and stage depositing 
its full quota of conference attendants and 
each day’s program crowded to the utmost 
with meetings of various kinds, I am freshly 
impressed with the extent and character of 
the patronage of Northfield. Hardly as ap- 
preciative of its educational and spiritual 
opportunities is New England as the rest of 
the country, but New England is getting its 
eyes open to the meaning of things here, 
while from New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago and a multitude of smaller 
places in the Middleand Interior states comes 
year by year an increasing number of Chris- 
tian folk—many of them persons of wealth 
and culture—to refresh their bodies, minds 
and souls at a fountain whose waters slake a 
thirst not sufficiently satisfied elsewhere. 

It matters not that during these last two 
years Silver Bay ani Winona have sprung 
into prominence as rallying points for sum- 
mer gatherings. Attractive as they may be, 
they will create their own special constitu- 
encies rather than divert the lovers of North- 
field from its sunny, breezy slopes, whence 
the eye sweeps over great stretches of meadow 
and mountain and sky. Here is and always 
will be Round Tuop, where Mr. Moody was 
buried; here the great Auditorium, one of 
the finest assembly places in the country; 
and over the river at Mt. Hermon the hand- 
some stone chapel given Mr. Moody on his 
sixtieth birthday by English and American 
friends, 

Bat Northfield today is something more 
than a place of memories and shrines. Here 
capable and devoted young men are carrying 
onand expanding the interests committed to 
them by the beloved dead. William Moody 
grasps and superintends the work as a 
whole, particularly on its spiritual side. 
Paul, the younger son, who has spent the last 
two winters studying theology at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, will soon bein the harness as a 
Bible teacher. To Ambert Moody, the nephew 
of D. L. and son of the genial farmer, George, 
is intrusted the main responsibility for the 
smooth and effective running of the great net- 
work of machinery, while A. P. Fitt, the son- 
in-law, who summers here, is president of the 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. 

The representative character of the North- 
field constituency becomes more apparent with 
the passing years. Although D. L. Moody 
was a loyal Congregationalist and his sons 
and nephew are influential members of the 
local Congregational church, there are fully 
as many Presb) terians and Episcopalians as 
Congregationalists among the generous sup 
porters of the Northfield institutions. On the 
boards of trustees of the two schools are 
Episcopalians, Qaakers and Baptists, as well 
as Congregationalists and Presbyterians. The 
present management at Northfield does not 
undertake carefully to label the denomina- 
tional sources of its gifts, but rejolees that 
the many-sided and far-reaching work at 
Northfleld and Mt. Hermon appeals to rep- 
resentatives of all evangelical denom|xations. 

No wonder, then, that with so many wide 
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awake and progressive young men constantly 
planning larger things, together with strong 
boards of trustees, Northfield swings along at 
a vigorous pace. The sleepy old town on the 
Connecticut of a quarter of a century ago will 
never again dream away the long summer 
days. In the eyes of some of the natives 
there are, it is true, distinct disadvantages con- 
nected with the foreign invasion. The other 
day I overheard a Northfield girl of fourteen 
or thereabouts taking on in this fashion to a 
companion of about the same age: “I’m sick 
of this summer boarder business. I can’t have 
a room or a bed or even a bureau drawer to 
myself.” But the average denizen of the 
place is more than satisfied to have his prop- 
erty appreciate in value and his horses and 
carriages put to remunerative use all because 
of those same despised “ summer boarders.” 
Certainly there is no town in the charming 


_Connecticut Valley, from old Windsor in the 


north to Saybrook on the Sound, which today 
offers so great a range of summer opportuni- 
ties. For the well-to-do and the fastidious 
there is the fine large Hotel Northfield, in 
which President Roosevelt said, last Septem- 
ber, he found as great comfort as at any stop- 
ping place on his New England tour. It was 
a big surprise to the members of his party, 
by the way, to find in so smal! a town a 
hostelry of the metropolitan order, and as 
soon as they sensed its advantages the report- 
ers and retainers hurried down to the station 
for their suit cases left in the Presidential 
train with the expectation of spending the 
night upon it. 

At the opposite extreme, and not only endur- 
able but enjoyable, is life in the tents, two 
hundred of which are scattered over the 
campus. Here, as well as at the men’s camp 
in the woodland, one can be comfortable with 
an expenditure of not much over fifty cents a 
day, while for from a dollar and quarter to 
two and a half dollars one can live in the sem- 
inary buildings. 

Such are the provisions for the trausient 
visitor; but not content to be dependent upon 
others, an increasing number of persons are 
establishing themselves in homes of their 
own. The summer colony now includes sev- 
eral widely-known religious leaders. Dr. 
Campbell Morgan’s family has been estab- 
lished here ever since he came to America, 
save during the first winter in Baltimore. 
Dr, Pentecost and family occupy a spacious 
old-fashioned house on the main street, on 
whose ample piazzas he and his many guests 
pass delightful hours. Dr. H.C. Mabie, sec- 
retary of the American Baptist Missionary 
Uaion has for ten years owned a modest little 
home overlooking the valley, while near-by he 
has erected a rustic Missionary Lodge, where 
hard-working missionaries at home on a fur- 
lough with their families, get a well-earned 
rest and a chance to dip into the meetings. 
Evangelist R A. Torrey, while himself con- 
stantly on the move and now headed again for 
Eog'and, sends his family to a pleasant home 
on the hillside. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson owns 
several acres on which he works with ax and 
spade day after day, although in his sixty- 
seventh year, while his son Delavan, man- 
aging editor of the Missionary Review of 
the World, and editor of the Northfleld Ech 
oes, inhabits a bewitching little Swiss chalet 
in the heart of the woods, where renowned 
Christian leaders like Dr. John G. Paton, 
D. L. Moody, Jacob Chamberlain, “ Ralph 
Connor” and John R. Mott have left their 
autographs on the stones of the great fire- 
place, More pretentious are the dwellings of 
Colonel J. J. Janeway of New Brunswick, and 
a French chateau recently built by F. Robert 


Schell of Nsw York. The appearance of the 
latter would be morein keeping with Newport 
than it is with quiet, democratic Northfield. 

Another outcropping of the homing instinct 
is seen on a woodad ridge just above the semi- 
nary grounds where a number of small cot- 
tages have been erected during the last two 
seasons. ‘I'he pioneer in this enterprise last 
year was Rey. A. N. Thompson, a Presbyte- 
rian pastor of Jersey City, but already he has 
many imitators, and this second summer sees 
no less than sixteen of these homes on the 
hillside, with others in process of erection. 
Most of them are unpretentious, costing three 
hundred dollars and upwards, but they com- 
bine the advantages of camp and life in the 
open with a great deal of real comfort and 
seclusion. Moreover, for ministers and other 
professional men on moderate salaries these 
little mountain eyries seem to solve the difficult 
problem of where to goin summer. One man 
told me that he and his family were living 
well on $2.14a week per member, which is, 
I believe, somewhat below the rates at the 
new Mt. Washington hotel in the White 
Mountains. 

Yet despite these varied and abundant 
places for the soles of one’s feet, there were 
persons who tramped the length of Northfield 
last week in a vain endeavor to find a lodging. 
This General Conference, which closed last 
Sunday, seems to have touched high water 
mark in point of attendance. The number 
of foreign ministers on the program has been 
exceptionally large, almost out of proportion, 
some of us think, to the desirable golden mean. 
Griffith Thomas, the broad-shouldered, black- 
bearded Anglican from London, Professor 
Orr of Glasgow, the embodiment alike of sim- 
ple, sturdy Scotch goodness and “safe” theo- 
logical opinion, have been well received and 
heard frequently, while other Englishmen 
like Rev. William Ross, a genial Baptist 
brother, and Samuel Chadwick, the Wesleyan 
Methodist, who carries on a fine mission work 
at Leeds, have helped efficiently at several 
points. The apparent ability of Mr. Moody 
to secure almost any English speaker he 
wants has had striking illustration this week. 
I only wish he would range a little more freely 
in his selection of men from this side the 
water. 

But probably most of the regular attendants 
at Northfield get what they go for and the 
casual dropper-in learns to overlook the com- 
paratively few things that grate on him and 
instead of complaining about what does not 
appeal to him to receive gladly and gratefully 
the many messages and the inflaences which 
do touch and inspire him. If he goes to 
Northfield and stays there in this spirit he 
will come away a better man. For it is true 
that for many a certain genuine heart hunger 
isappeased. People tell me that they get here 
something which they do not find in their 
home churches. They do not speak thus with 
a view to depreciate their own ministers, but 
simply to testify to the fact that Northfield, 
with its warm spiritual atmosphere, its famil- 
iar, touching, gospel hymns, its genuine Inter- 
est in all good work going forward in the 
kingdom of God, braces their own faith and 
sends them back more earnest and coura- 
geous. 


Give us this day our daily bread, we pray, 


“hd 
And give us likewise, Lord, our dally 
thonght, 
That our poor souls may strengthen as they 
ought, 
And starve not on the husks of yesterday. 


22 August 1908 
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Enlightened Chinese Patriots in Peril 


By Robert E. Lewis 
Secretary for Shanghai, International Y. M. C. A. 


A little more than a year ago there was 
convened in Shanghai a mass meeting of 
voting “‘ rate payers,” a strikingly intelli- 
gent and well-dressed assembly of several 
hundred merchants and bankers, with 
a@ sprinkling of missionaries, They as- 
sembled in the Town Hall, and upon the 
high platform, presiding over their de- 
liberations, sat, by unanimous choice, 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

These men were ‘the people” of the 
Shanghai Republie Limited, who elect 
the authorities, who in turn govern the 
Settlements of Shanghai. In the Inter- 
national Settlement (not including the 
French Settlement) there live between 
three and four hundred thousand Chinese 
who have no voice in its government. 
These white residents, who qualify for 
yoting by paying sufficient taxes, are the 
real rulers of this commercial capital of 
China, with the important exception that 
the Conclave of Consuls.General, resi- 
dent in Shanghai, have a restricted veto, 
and even initiatory power. 

On this particular occasion, municipal 
councilors, attorneys and business men 
opposed the ruling of the Consular body, 
who under the chairmanship of Consul- 
General Goodnow had taken action 
which it was feared would make it im- 
possible for the Settlements to pro- 
tect the thousands of Chinese residents 
within their borders, hundreds of whom 
are reformers, from the inquisition of 
the Imperial Manchu authorities. The 
rate-payers present, American, British, 
German, French and Russian voted unan- 
imously against the ruling of the Con- 
suls and in fayor of the long-standing 
interpretation of the “land regula- 
tions” of Shanghai (constitution.) It 
had always been required that accused 
white men should have trial before the 
Consular Court of their own nationality, 
and that Chinese should be tried before 
a “mixed court,’’ whereat a foreign 
judge sits with a Chinese judge, and the 
police are under the control of the white 
municipal authorities. 

The fortuitous circumstances then fore- 
shadowed have now been realized. The 
relentless conservatives in control of the 
Peking government are pursuing and 
killing, without due process of justice, 
“reformers” wherever found. They 
are eager even to enter the foreign 
Settlements or Concessions, and forci- 
bly take, mutilate and murder the re- 
formers. This state of affairs was fore- 
seen a year ago, not only by the Muni- 
cipal Council of Shanghai, but by the 
honorable gentlemen who brought the 
matter forward in the British House 
of Commons, by the New York export- 
ing merchants interested in the China 

_ trade, and now at last by Mr. Balfour 
who declares, not only that reformers 
shall not be taken from the foreign Set- 
tlements without first having a trial at 
the mixed court, but also, that the Brit- 
ish Government will not stand by and 
see them tortured, even if they are 
guilty of positive offenses of l2se mojesté. 

The government of China is now at- 
tempting to crush the new ideas which 


it has fostered by its own advocacy of 
Western books and modern colleges. 
The reformers are young men, for the 
most part Chinese students, many of 
whom have studied in Japan, and the 
most ardent of whom are Cantonese. 
And yet more than forty mid-China re- 
formers were killed, after having been 
brought before a drumhead court by 
Viceroy Chang Chih Tung, and this not 
many moons ago. 

It is doubtless true that the younger 
reformers have many visionary schemes, 
but they are as aclass not to be likened 
to the student Nihilist of Russia or the 
Soshi of Japan. There are also some 
so-called reformers, really revolutionists, 
like Kang Yi Wei and Chang Shi Chau 
(recently in this country), who have been 
exiled from China; But are the real 
“reformers,” who are prepared to give 
their lives for the political resurrection 
of heaven’s country if necessary, to be 
turned into the arena to be torn limb 
from limb, while certain nations stand 
in the encircling galleries and applaud? 

In Japan for twelve years the struggle 
went on between reformers and consery- 
atives. The former saved themselves 
from extinction and their country from 
foreign violence by pressing the cam- 
paign of reform, finally with arms. 
They were not arrayed against the mi- 
kado, but against medievalism and its 
manifestations. ‘‘The revolution which 
culminated in Kyoto in 1868 was a stu- 
dents’ movement from beginning to end.”’ 
The gathering reformers of China (to- 
gether with the Christians) are the only 
Chinese who show a genuine patriotism, 
and are loyal to their emperor and to 
the enlightened progress for which in 
general he stood. 

There are a few hundreds of them. in 
the open, there are thousands in hiding 
and there are other thousands in prepa- 
ration. 

What shall be the attitude of our Gov- 
ernment toward these reformers? Had 
Russia, France and Germany, whose pol- 
icy is to keep China weak, and for obvi- 
ous reasons, not dominated the situation 
in 1900, the protocol would have made it 
impossible for the Manchu and Chinese 
reactionaries to return to the saddle at 
Peking. We were afraid to make use 
of that splendid opportunity, beset, how- 
ever, by very apparent problems, of loos- 
ing the Chinese race from what it must 
soon free itself by a supreme effort. An 
effort in which statesmanship is the one 
essential factor; an effort to which the 
Christian governments might well lend 
the commanding influence of their ap- 
proval; an effort which for years may 
not result in a de facto government; an 
effort which even if ridiculed, opposed 
and throttled will finally win the day, 
as in Japan thirty-five years ago. 

Richford, Vt. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 23-29. Modern Social Tempta- 
tions, Luke 14: 15-24; Rom. 13: 7-14. 
Business competition. Social rivalries and display. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 253]. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Aug. 23,Sunday. “Ithirst.”—John19: 28-305 

Luke 23: 44-49. 

Into the secret of that inner agony in which 
Christ ‘“‘bore our sins in his body upon the 
tree,” we cannot enter. Its eclipse of the 
presence of God, its realization of the mean- 
ing of mau’s sin pass by, the body again 
asserts itself, and he comes back to the com- 
panionship of what we know—‘he parched 
throat after violent pain and agony of soul, 
the satisfaction of an ended work, the self- 
surrender into the hands of fatherly love 
which is the one happy way of dying. The 
sacrifice was finished ; the relief and release 
were just in sight. But Christ’s work was 
only begun. Our lives are a part of it. 


Aug. 24. Joseph of Arimathea.—John 19: 

31-42. 

The necessity of love made these timid and 
secret disciples bold. Our roll of the friends 
of Jesus is a fragment only, there were many 
who loved him of whom we know nothing. So 
long as Joseph refrained from active service 
his name was not known. Nicodemus also 
has made progress. The ruler who came by 
night now brings spices openly. Note how 
all these circumstances help to confirm the 
reality of death. 


Aug. 25. The Women at the Tomb.—Luke 23: 

54-56; 24: 1-12. 

Here is light from the resurrection on the 
words of Jesus. If Christ be not risen, not 
only is the sacrifice incomplete, but the words 
he spoke become unintelligible. It is the 
work of God’s spirit to show the meaning for 
our lives of the earthly life of Christ.~ ““He 
shall take of mine and shall declare it unto 
you.” 


Aug. 26. The Walk to Emmaus.—Luke 24: 

13-24, 

They were talking of him and he came to 
them. These two were not of the twelve. Of 
Cleopas we hear nothing more and the other 
is anonymous. Christ recognized their inter- 
est, their need and their sorrow. It was the 
initial fulfillment of his promise [ Matt. 18: 20]. 
Note that this promise and fulfillment are so- 
cial—two friends, and with them Christ. Pri- 
vate communion is provided for, but social 
communion with our Lord is specifically as- 
sured to us. 


Aug. 27. EHxpounding the Word.—Luke 24: 

25-35. 

The necessity of his death is the theme of 
his teaching. His sacrifice was no accident, 
it was the culmination of a purpose and the 
beginning of a development. Note that suf- 
fering in Christ’s thought is the necessary an- 
tecedent of glory. That is worth remembering 
in our troubled hours. But far too much of 
our suffering is because of our own sin and 
has no relation to glory. 


Aug. 28. Appearance to the Disciples.—Luke 

24: 36-43. 

“Peace!” This was an accustomed greet- 
ing. Trace its recorded use in the gospels. 
It repeats a promise which they must have re- 
membered if they had not been frightened by 
the strangeness of hiscoming. Compare John 
14: 27; 16: 33. Note that his effort is to con- 
virce them of the reality of his body. It still 
bore the marks of the crucifixion and could be 
handled. 


Aug. 29. The Message to the World.—Luke 

24: 44-49, 

This is our message, from which we depart 
at our peril, first a call to repentance and then 
a promise of remission. It was not by might 
or power that the work was to be done and 
this is emphasized by the postponement of its 
beginning. The gift of the witnessing Spirit 
must make a distinct epoch. “ Beginning at 
Jerusalem ’’—the gospel was not to be hidden 
in a corner, but to send out its challenge to 
the world. 


| 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The One Door 


**T am the Door that nevermore shall close 
Though time run out his sands, and ocean’s 
roar 
In silence sinks where pale oblivion flows— 
Iam the Door. 


“By me ye shall go in, by me shall store 
Your wealth in heavenly mansions of repose— 
By me not going out forevermere. 


** Beyond all scund or silence ocean knows 
Beyond all wrecks that sands of time de- 
plore; 
Beyond the dawn that through death’s orient 
glows— 
I am the Door.” 
— William James. 


The Advantages of the Forties 
BY A QUADRAGENARIAN 


Though many other women before me 
have been forty, they have, as a rule, 
maintained a mysterious silence in re- 
gard to their experiences. This has led 
some of us to suppose that there was 
something positively unpleasant about 
the age, and in conversation with quad- 
ragenarians we have carefully avoided 
chronological references. 

Now that [ have di-covered for myself 
how delightful the forties are, I feel al- 
most indignant with my older friends 
that they did not enlighten me on the 
subject. They might have saved me 
many foolish and unnecessary forebod- 
ings. For my own part, I intend to make 
a point of informing all women in the 
thirties how much they have to antici- 
pate, 

The advantages of the forties are such 
as always pertain to the golden mean. 
Between the crudeness of youth and the 
decadence of old age comes the admirable 
equipoise of middle life, when body, mind 
and character are at the height of their 
development. 

To begin with the matter of looks, 
The woman of forty has chiseled on the 
soft cheeks of her girlhood a few strong 
lines of character which add the subtle 
charm of expressiveness to the counte- 
nance. Her hair, delicately threaded with 
silver, has taken on a neutral tint, which 
gives distinction and softness to the face. 
The angularities of her figure are now 
well rounded, and having lost the self- 
consciousness of earlier years her move- 
ments are deliberate and graceful. This 
is the time for her portrait to be painted. 
The artist finds her a far more interest- 
ing subject than the pink and white pret- 
tiness of twenty. 

In the choice of dress the fortieth birth- 
day brings a delightful sense of inde- 
pendence of fashion By this time a 
woman has discovered her own individ- 
uality, the most becoming arrangement 
of the hair, the colors best suited to the 
complexion, the draperies best adapted 
to the figure. If she is wise, she will 
adhere to these things without regard to 
the charging vogue. In all probability 
she will look far better than she ever did 
in her experimental period. She now 
commands, too, certain elegancies of 
toilet which are, or ought to be, debarred 
to younger women. Laces and jewels 
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which would be vulgar and ostentatious 
for a girl, set off well the maturer charms 
of middle life. One may now take out 
the family heirlooms and wear whatever 
is beautiful and becoming. 

The woman of forty, on the summit of 
the hill of life, commands a view of the 
whole journey. It is a range of vision 
impossible to those on either slope. We 
have come to accept alike the intolerance 
of youth and the forgetfulness of senility. 
Only the middle-aged possess a sympa- 
thetic interest in human life all along the 
way. Thisis doubtless the reason why our 
quadragenarious friends sometimes sur- 
prise us with their matrimonial ventures, 
The chances are equally divided among 
men ranging from fifteen years younger 
to thirty years older. 

The same principle makes the range 
of friendships practically unlimited in 
the forties. My three closest intimates 
are twenty-five, forty-five and seventy- 
five respectively, and it is hard to say 
with which one I feel most at home. To 
be sure, the relation is somewhat different 
in the three cases. There is a slight 
element of condescension in my inter- 
course with younger women, and on their 
part a deference to my opinions which is 
gratifying to my vanity. On the other 
hand, it is delightful to be regarded as 
still a young girl by my older friends, to 
forget for awhile my cares and responsi- 
bilities, and sit admiringly at their feet. 
Thus I am by turns patroness and patron- 
ized, and in the meantime exchange 
reminiscences, confidences and ambitions 
with my actual contemporaries. 

This adaptability to all ages is im- 
mensely convenient, to say the least. 
One need never feel lonely in any sur- 
roundings. While the girl of twenty 
frets when there are ne “young people” 
about, and the eld-rly lady knits alone 
in her corner, the woman of forty finds 
pleasure in the society of both. 

A woman in the forties is rich in 
resources. She has been accumulating 
memories and experiences steadily for 
many years, and has not yet begun to 
lose any. The more she draws upon them 
the longer she will retain them. The 
miracle of the widow’s cruse is hers to 
perform if she will. In whatever way 
her tastes have led her she has become 
more or less of an expert. She has ac- 
quired a quickness of perception and a 
clearness of judgment which are the 
source of much helpfulness to others and 
of continuous enjoyment to herself, 

If she has been domestic, she has deyvel- 
oped into a skilled housekeeper. If she 
has lived in the world of society, she is a 
criterion of its standards. If she has 
entered a business or professional career, 
she is by this time well established. If 
she has cared for literature, music or 
painting, her mind is now trained to a 
just discrimination between the good and 
the bad. In a word, if her life has been 
reasonably normal and successful she 
begins at forty to enter into the joy of 
achievement, 

And, of course, the highest achieve. 
ment is in the domain of character. If 
her forty years have been in any degree 
well spent, she has now taken her own 
measure and formed her ideals. It is 


not as if she had “already attained,” 


but she knows more or less definitely — 


what it is she wants to “follow after.” 
She has had some practice in over- 
coming, and it is (perhaps) not quite so 
hard as it used to be, Her youthful im- 
pulsiveness is toned down ; her prejudices 


softened ; wider experience has made her 


more charitable; disappointments have 
subdued but not discouraged her; sorrow 
has chastened but not yet crushed. 

In the inner life of the spirit she dis- 
covers the secret of perpetual youth. 
The strange hallucination that she was 
growing old passes from her, As the 
problems which made her years a burden 
find one after another a solution, she 
grows into a securer confidence in the 
perfect ordering of things. The burden 
steadily lightens and she is young again. 
For if age is, after all, only a relative 
matter, they are the truly young who 
realize their relations with the Eternal. 


Healing in Nature 


Are you sick or sorry, or dejected, or 
unfortunate, or overwrought? There 
may be one of two reasons for it: either 
you are living too far away from your 
ideal or too far away from your facts. 
If you are world sick retreat into the 
chamber of your own heart, be quiet and 
obedient to your genius, and summon to 
your aid the great and kindly Muaster’s 
thought. A little solitude, a little con- 
templation, a little love is the cure for 
your malady. But if you are soul-sick 
from too much stress of the eager, in- 
domitable spirit, then put all thought 
aside; vegetate, animalize, be ordinary, 
and thank God there are easy, unambitious 
things todo. Curl up close to some fact, 
if it is only a dog, or a wood fire, or the 
south side of a barn, and forget your im- 
mortal soul. Your mortal bedy is just 


exactly half of you, and deserves half 


your care and consideration. Be wise, 
be indolent, try to live in your body and 
not merely inhabit it, and don’t fuss over 
the Great Tangle. ‘Who leans upon 
Allab, Allah belongs to him,”—Bliss Oer- 
man, in Boston Transcript. 


A Botanical Adventure 


I found a flower named Bouneing Bet 
This morning in the roadside grass; 

I got my skirts all sopping wet. ; 
I took it to the Botany class 

And Teacher showed us very plain 

The little pistol that it had, . 
Beneath the Maggie flying-glass. 


And then we wrote down in our books: 
“The poplar name is Bouncing Bet 
And it is found in wayside nooks, 
Escaped from gardens where It grew; — 
But sometimes cultivated yet.” 

Dear Bouncing Bet! how spirited 

And fine that was of you! 


To run away and to escape 
From stiff old gardens long ago ' 
And paths made prim by hoe and tape. 
A brave adventure to have planned! — 
Oh, I can see you, stooping low, ' 
Creep slily underneath the gate, 
Your little pistol in your hand. : 
—Florence Wilkinson, in McClure’s Maga- 
aime. 
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A Robinson Crusoe Adventure 
BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


If we had only studied our French in 
school, this story would not have hap- 
pened, but Billy said it was a silly lan- 
guage, so we decided not to bother with it. 
It was easy enough not to learnanything, 
because this was the way they taught it: 
the teacher came in every day and said, 
* Bon jour,” and we had to say it back, 
but after that she just talked on alone 
and you didn’t listen. If she happened 
to ask you a question once in a while all 


you had to do was to stammer a bit and - 


then she answered it herself, so it was 
all nice and easy. 

The family said we’d be sorry, because 
mother and Helen, Billy’s big sister, and 
Mabel, my big sister, and Billy and me 
were all going to Paris in the summer; 
but we thought we’d get along somehow. 

Sare enough we did get on first-rate at 
first. We learned where the busses went 
and could go all by ourselves and back all 
right ; the folks worried at first, but after 
we'd been to the Eifel Tower and the In- 
yalids alone they said we cou'!d go any- 
where. If we ever did have to speak to 
anybody we always spoke in English and 
hollered very loud, and then somebody 
who lived in America or in England 
always came up and helped us out; so 
you see we were glad we had not learned 
French after all. 

But after a while we got tired of Paris. 
We'd been out to Versailles on the coach 
and up the river in our boats, and once 
we went to the Louvre by mistake, be- 
cause we heard it was fine, but when we 
found out it was pictures we came away. 

At last one night the girls said, ‘‘ Let’s 
go out to Robinson’s tomorrow; that’ll 
amuse the boys.” 

Of course we said right off we didn’t 
want to go, because it didn’t sound as if 
we'd like it, but Mother explained that it 
‘was a place named after Robinson Crusoe 
and you ate your lunch in the top of a 
tree; that sounded something like, so we 
concluded we’d go, because Billy and I 
always did think Robinson Crusoe was 
about the only historical character worth 
mentioning anyway, and eating in a tree 
would be great, especially after the day- 
junays and tabledehotys and things. 

The next day we all went, Mother and 
Mabel and Helen and Billy and me. We 
took a train to a little town and walked 
up a long hill and came to a place where 
a lot of donkeys were tied up with sad- 
dles on them, and beyond these a great 
big picture of Robinson Crusoe with his 
goat and fur cap, and gun andall, painted 
onaboard, He looked fine. There were 
ever so many great big chestnut trees all 
around, the biggest I ever saw, and little 
rooms like nests built in the branches, 
all the way up, with winding staircases 
between. _ Crusoe never had anything like 
it, but then it was rather a good idea, so 
we didn’t say anything about that. 

When we began to go up Mother said 
she thought she liked the lowest room 
best, and Helen and Mabel said they had to 
goa little higher because of the view, and 
Billy and I said at once that there was no 
use in having lunch in a tree if you didn’t 
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For the Children 


have it in the toppermost place of all; 
80 they groaned, and said they supposed 
they’d have to, and we went up. It was 
fun to pull up the dry food in a basket 
with a rope, as the waiter told us to, but 
he would not let us pull up the soup or 
things like that; he climbed with them 
and puffed every time so we could hear 
him from the ground up, and that was 
the way we knew it was time for the next 
course. It was as good as a bell. 

After lunch we wanted to go down and 
ride the donkeys, but Mother was afraid 
till she looked down and saw how the 
donkey men led them up and down by 
the nose, with little girls sitting just as 
easy in the saddles. She said we m'ght 
go if we’d be careful, and not fall, and 


keep clean, and come back soon, so we 
raced down. 

Of course the men were stupid and 
couldn’t understand English, but we gave 
them a lot of francs and just climbed on. 
We truly did think the men wou'd run 
along side of us, though of course we 
didn’t mean to let them lead the donkeys, 
and we truly did mean to come back soon; 
Helen and Mabel seemed to think after- 
wards that we had planned something dif- 
ferent, but we hadn’t at all; things just 
happened to us. The men gave the don. 
keys each a slap and off they went, and 
the men laughed and didn’t offer to come, 

It was good fun for a while, for we 
played we were Crusoe and Friday being 
chased across the island by the savages 
and we gallepsed the donkeys as hard as 
they would go. The road was pretty 
straight and we knew we could turn 
around any time and could not get lost if 
we tried, so we just went on. After a 
good while Billy said we’d better turn 
around, and we tried, but those donkeys 
didn’t see it that way, and the more we 
sawed and pulled at their mouths, the 
more they stuck their noses between their 
knees and wouldn’t turn a bit. Still, we 
thought they would pretty soon, but at 
last the road began to bend around cor- 
ners, till we were all turned around. 
Then we got rather sober,.because we 
knew Mother would surely ba frightened. 

“ Let’s slide off and walk back, and let 
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the old donkeys go on,” I said at last, be- 
cause if was getting a little dark; and 
Billy said, ‘‘ All right.” 

He did slide off and only got bumped a 
little on the ground, but somehow my 
foot got twisted in the stirrup and my 
head knocked pretty hard on a stone, and 
the first thing I knew I was lying in the 
ditch with the donkeys out of sight, and 
Billy was—but I promised I would not 
tell that. 

He felt better after I sat up. Some 
men were in a field not far off and they 
came running up and jabbered French at 
us; we talked English back just as loud 
as we could, but somehow they didn’t 
seem to understand; then we pointed 
along the road and said the name of the 
town we came from, but that didn’t do 
any good either, and when they found I 
couldn’t walk, and Biily wasn't going to 
leave me, they said a lot of things and 
shrugged their shoulders and went off. 
It was something likea palaver between 
Crusoe and Friday and the savages, only 
they weren’t cannibals ; Mother said they 
were heathens, though, afterwards, but 
that was because she didn’t like the way 
they behaved. 

Well, they all waited for us at Robin- 
son’s, and when we did not come they got 
frightened, just as we expected. Then 
they talked French to the donkey men, 
and at last they all started out to find us, 
but they took one of the wrong turns, 
and that was why we had so long to wait. 

Billy and I got terribly hungry. It was 
along time since lunch and it makes you 
hungry having nothing to do, anyway. I 
wanted Billy to leave me and go and find 
a house and get something, bat he said 
he couldn’t say ‘‘beefsteak,” or “eggs,” 
or even “‘bread”’ in French, so what was 
the use? Of course that was so, so we 
just had to starve. It was much worse 
than Crusoe waiting for the savages, 
for he had dried goat’s flesh, and gulls’ 
eggs and lots of things, besides having 
@ parrot to talk to. All we could do was 
to listen to the owls hoot and wish we 
were somewheres else. My ankle was 
awful. Billy and I made a vow; we 
said : 

: Black and blue, 
S’help me true 
Cross my heart so I will do, 
that if we ever got home again we'd 
learn French, if it killed us. We were 
going to write it down and sign it with 
blood, only we didn’t have any paper, or 
even any handkerchiefs—somehow we 
always do lose eur handkerchiefs—so we 
couldn’t, but we said it over hard. 

Well, of course they did come finally, 
and the girls scolded and Mother cried 
and they made the men ride off and get 
a cart from somewhere or other and take 
us to the train. It was pretty late when 
we got back to Paris, I can tell you, and 
the next day my ankle was awfully bad, 
and I had to stay indoors two whole 
weeks, which was a regular moral les- 
son. After that we came home and 
school began. Billy aud I didn’t tell 
anybody about our vow, but of course 
we had to keep it, so we are taking 
French this year and iearning to talk 
it, in case of any more adventures com- 
ing our way. 
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The Conversation Corner 


About the Little Children 


HIS Corner—that is, the children’s 

I part of it—is for the LITTLE CHIL- 

DREN only, no big ones allowed, 
and no Old Folks, except as they stay on 
their own side of the line, and with their 
spectacles and ear-trumpets see what 
they can hear of what we are saying and 
doing over on our side! 

Little children are worth having, worth 
watching and worth loving; they know 
something and they want to know more; 
they are fresh, and natura], and happy. 
Yesterday morning in the electric car on 
a& country road, I passed a little house 
away up on a bank, and although it was 
raining four or five children were out 
there playing and waving their hands. 
Fortunately, just at that moment some- 
thing happened—the trolley got off the 
wire, or something—and the car had to 
stop for two minutes; the children ran 
down, I happened to have some pictures 
in my pocket—and didn’t we have a jolly 
time? 

When I came home in the afternoon 
there was one of the brightest, happiest 
little girls on the seat opposite me in the 
steam car, a real little Miss Why-why, 
full of funny ? ? ? and merry laugh. 
But her “folks” didn’t introduce me, 
and so she got off the train (I think at 
Melrose) without giving me any chance 
to make her acquaintance ; no doubt she 
knew some of our Melrose members— 
perhaps she was one of them herself ! 

Many little children are already on 
their vacations, others starting. Isawa 
fair-haired, plump-cheeked boy on the 
elevator the other day, and when my 
friend, the elevatorer (is that the proper 
word?), introduced me to him, I found 
that he was anold, young Cornerer, whom 
I knew very well. He was just off for 
some country town in New Hampshire; 
it sounded something like Chester or 
Manchester or Rochester or Winchester 
or Chichester—has anything been heard 
of himin any of the Chesters? When I 
got off the elevator a boy from Ohio was 
waiting in the library, a fine little Cor- 
nerer, whom I had never seen or heurd 
from before. His mother was a teacher 
and they had been attending the great 
Educational Convention, and were going 
to the beach, I think at Winthrop; he 
had never seen the ocean before—I hope 
he will have a jolly time, and write us 
about it, 

Two or three days ago two happy Cor- 
ner boys from a Boston suburb called at 
my home; they were on their way to 
New Hampshire, with a nice horse, a 
two-.seated buggy and—their father and 
mother. They had lunched beside the 
road under the trees, and were going to 
put up in the towns where night overtook 
them. Will not they have a jolly time? 
I do not think it was any Chester where 
they were going, but up into the Wilder- 
nese—perhaps it was Holderness, if there 
is any such town; yes, for I remember 
letters from boys there on a vacation, 
oné summer—was it not Camp Asquam ? 
Perhaps these boys will write too (two 
letters). 


Dear Mr. Martin: I read in the Corner page 
about the little girl who had twelve dolls 


and twenty-five paper dolls. I have six dolls 
and about 125 paper dolls. I have so many 
that I’m not quite sure how many I have. 
Would you be? [No, but did not the census 
man count them?] I give one or two away 
every day to the little girl I play with. 
Mamma says they are in all the plants and all 
over the table, and papa says they are in all 
the chairs, But I say they are having pic- 
nies in the plants, and their houses are on 
the tables and the chairs. When it is warm 
I play with Ruth over in a lady’s yard across 
the street, then the dolls have their picnics in 
her rose-bushes. 

My brother has been playing knife on a 
board down stairs. Did you ever do it when 


you were a boy? Papa says he did. [A little 
boy asked to borrow my knife the other day 
to play “stick-knife,” but that was on the 
ground; is not that the same as “ mumble-the- 
peg?’”’} I expect to take some of my dolls 
to Vermont with me this summer. I go there 
every summer. This is the first time I have 
written; I like the Corner, and read it every 
week. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


Jennette did not give her home address 


JENNETTE S, 


“4 


for a ‘‘stifikit;’’ perhaps she will when 
she writes from ‘‘ Vermont.’ Do you 
have to pay board for your dolls? A 
funny little girl where I am stopping 
now could not come to breakfast this 
morning until she had her little “‘ Topsy ”’ 
rigged out in a big brown straw hat, 
which led some one at the table to spring 
this ‘‘cunnindrum,” “How does Topsy 
differ from the city of New York?” 
Can you guess it? 

But you say that none of these letters 
belong to the picture children. No, 
indeed, they are the children I saw down 
at York Beach. If you were there, and 
it was not thick, you could see, away to 
the right, the Isles of Shoals; at the left, 
Nubble Island Light; and, straight out 
before you, Boon Island with its fixed 
white light. How well I remember see- 
ing it about forty years ago, when on a 
Cape Cod schooner, which had been to 
Labrador, we got caught inside of it at 
midnight and took a sudden gale from 


the No’theast—what a time we had run- 
ning before it under a two-reefed fores’l 
until we made Thatcher’s Island, and 
then scudding under bare poles, past 
Halfway Rock, into Boston Harbor! 

O, those children—the fiye boys are 
all brothers, and there is another one not 
big enough to shoulder a musket and 
march on the beach. They were nice 
boys, live, wide-awake, cheery, loving to 
play cow-boy, and drill with their harm- 
less muskets and have a jolly time on 
shore or in the surf, but all the while 
kindly, manly, gentlemanly! They were 
from Chicago, and as none of you remem- 
ber back so far there is no harm in my 
telling you that they are great grand- 
children of Dr. Schauffler, the famous 
missionary to Turkey. 

The other children—well, they are from 
near Boston, say Dorchester, except lit- 
tle Margaret, and I am sure she is from 
West Newton. The boy’s nameis Jack— 
you might almost know that from his 
looks—and they were always busy and 
happy, running, bathing or playing in the 
sand. Besides these children—[If you 
have any more York Beach yarns, Mr. 
Martin, you must spin them next week, 
for we Old Folks haye some rights!— 
Dar.) 


For the Old Folks 
“SAW YE MY SAVIOUR?” 


This old hymn, inquired for July 25, is 
furnished by several correspondents, who 
refer variously to “ Zion’s Harp,” “The 
Sacred Star,” ‘American Vocalist,” 
‘‘Christian Lyre,” ‘Songs of Canaan,” 
“Sacred Melodies,’ “Pilgrim Songs,” 
‘Village Hymnal,” ‘“‘ New Jubilee Harp,”” 
and the Plymouth Collection,” hymn 392, 
where it is set to “‘Bdellium.” If none 
of these books are accessible, send enyel- 
ope for one of the manuscript copies. 
The following letter traces it back to 
old England. 


... “Saw ye my Saviour” was a noted re- 
vival hymn of my boyhood in England. Here 
isa copy of it from ‘‘ Revival Hymns,” printed 
by J. Ainsworth, Manchester, Eng., without 
date, but at least sixty years ago. This copy 
was the one used when I went to day 
school at three years of age. The o 

tune comes back to us, as we heard it sung in 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, in the revival 
meetings of Richard Weaver, the converted 
collier, thirty-five years ago. E 

Center Harbor, N. H. PA 


Another correspondent copies it 


. .. from an old hymn-book used by an uncle 
seventy years ago in Barnard, Vt. The title 
page is so mutilated that I cannot tell date or 
compiler. The first hymn “The 
Lord’s into his garden come,” and the last 
hymn, No, 104, page 140, begins, “‘ Hark! hear 
the gentle murm’ring streams.” Perhaps 
some reader may help me to restore the title 
page of my uncle’s hymn-book. 
Oak Park, Ill. oO. G. B. 


A lady in Maine copies it from Reuben 
Peaslee’s collection published in Haver- 
hill in 1826; nearly all these are Baptist 
or Methodist hymn-books, and indicate 
its use largely in revival or eamp meet- 
ings ef the old time. 


22 August 1903 


In and Around New York 


‘Progress on the New Tabernacle 


Work on the new Broadway Tabernacle 
Church has been somewhat retarded by the 
strikes in the building trades, though the de- 
lays have not been so great as on many other 
new New York buildings. The iron work 
for the church proper is practically completed 
and in place, and the frame work for the 
tower is already some distance above the 
church roof. The exterior brick and terra 
cotta work is being placed, and before many 
weeks it will be possible to judge the appear- 
ance of the finished building. The comple- 
tion of the work, however, cannot be expected 
for many months, though it may be in such 
condition that services can be held in one of 
the auditoriums by fall of next year. 


'Riverhead’s New Pastor 


The church at Riverhead, L I., which has 
been without a permanent pastor for over a 
year, has extended a call to Rev. James Rain, 
now pastor at Cortland, N. Y. It is expected 
that he will begin work there some time next 
month. Mr. Rain is a native of Scotland, a 
graduate of Oberlin, and was ordained in 1899, 


_ The Gospel in Divers Tongues 


An open air service with attendance run- 
ning into the thousands is remarkable, es- 
‘pecially so when the auditors are Chinamen, 
Italians, Jews and others of foreign birth. 
‘Such a service has been held several Sunday 
evenings by the New York Foreigners’ Mis- 
sion, the location being Mott and Pell Streets, 
in the heart of the Chinese settlement. The 
work is done under the direction of Miss 
‘Helen F. Clark, and the services consist of 
addresses, texts and hymns in the several lan- 
guages of the hearers, with stereopticon pic- 
tures of Bible scenes. Last Sunday the work 
was extended by the holding of a similar 
‘meeting in Mulberry Park, the breathing spot 
made out of the notorious Mulberry Bend 
through the efforts of Mr. Jacob Riis. The 
Foreigners’ Mission is doing a much needed 
work in the heart of lower New York, and 
the open air summer night meetings are but 
one evidence of the numbers who may be 
reached by the gospel when presented in an 
attractive, understandable way. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


The Pope and His Prison 


Since the pope’s loss of temporal power, is 
his “imprisonment in the Vatican” volun- 
tary as regards himself, or compulsory by the 
people? M. T. R. 

{ Voluntary—a pleasing fiction for purposes 
of martyrdom.—EpIrors. } 


Bibliography on Jonathan Edwards 


I am requested to prepare a paper on Jona- 
than Edwards. In preparation, I desire to 
read the books which deal most thoroughly 
and wisely with the life of Edwards, and 
especially-with the man in relation to the 
theology of his time and the days following. 
May I trouble you to name the books which 
you would advise me to read in order to se- 
eure the truest estimate of Edwards’s life and 
work? Boise We 


. [Allen’s Jonathan Edwards, in the Ameri- 
ean Religious Leaders series (Houghton, Mif- 
fiin & Co.) is the most informing biography. 
It contains a bibliography which mentions 
the various editions of E twards’s works, and 
the most important articles in periodicals. 
Samuel Hopkins’s Memoir is quaintly written 
by one who knew him. The first of the ten 
volumes of Dr. S. E. Dwight’s edition of Ed- 
wards’s works is biographical. President 
‘Woolsey’s historical discourse in the memo- 
rial volume of the Stockbridge reunion is 
critical and comprehensive. The volume of 
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addresses at the unveiling of the Edwards 
tablet in Northampton in 1900 is valuable. 
Dr. George A. G>rdon’s address on that occa- 
sion was printed in The Congregationalist, 
June 21, 1900. The two volumes last men- 
tioned are out of print, but can be found in 
libraries. ] 


Pethaps They Were Equal To It 


I was quite interested in looking over some 
of the recent subjects for the Y. P. S. C. E. 
prayer meetings in the Handbook. These 
meetings have to depend largely upon young 
ladies, especially in the summer time, and 
your subject of Aug. 16 I presume was pre- 
pared for the ‘summer girl.” It reads, “ How 

*to use tact in dealing with men.” Why not 
have one, ‘‘How to walk quickly when 
stepping on a banana peal and not tumble.” 
Imagine the embarassment of young ladies 
eighteen and nineteen years old handling the 
former subject. 


Gloucester, Mass. Jie Se, BS 


Glad to: Hear It 


Allen Chesterfield need not go to Colorado 
to find Y. M. C. A. lodging-rooms for clerks 
and artisans. In our new Fall River Y. M. 
C. A. building are twenty-two dormitories 
‘pleasantly located and nicely furnished for 
this purpose, and today they are all taken, 
with several names on the waiting list. 

Fall River, Mass. ALBION C. Coox. 


A Question of Degrees 


I see that you give a list of Litt. D.’s., and a 
list of L. H. D.’s. Can you explain the differ- 
ence? It reminds me of the clergymen who 
put after their names “D. D.,S. T. D.”; and 
of an editorial by Horace Greeley in which he 
spoke of certain people as “drinking their 
Heidsieck and champagne.” H. M W. 


[Strictly speaking L H. D. stands for Doc- 
tor of Humanities, thouzh it is popularly 
deem3d synonymous with Litt. D., Doctor of 
Literature. The first degree m‘ght rightly be 
bestowed on Jacob Riis the reformer, the 
second on Jacob Riis the author of a naive 
autobiography.—EDITORS. | 


Will Survivors or Their Descendants 
Please Disclose Themselves 


Can you inform me in your paper about 
The Boston Tea Party in 1773? I want to ob- 


keep its goodness good. 


retained. On griddle cakes of all makes it adds a 
relish that will sharpen the poorest appetite. 
Corn Syrup is not a molasses, but a pure, wholesome, 
nutritioussyrup. Soldinairtight, friction-top tins, which 
10c, 25¢ and 60c, at all grocers. 


CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., New York and Chicago. 
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tain a printed list of all the fifty or sixty men 
disguised as Indians at that time that threw 
the tea overboard. Please find as many of 
the names as possible, with the towns from 
which they came. MIRIAM, 


A person’s mind has no gall to belittle 
clothes. They are all that stands between us 
and savages, some think.— Mrs. Tree. 


NEW FALL SUITS 


ss Made to Order, 


VES $8 to $40. 


UR New Fall and Win- 
ter Catalogue is now 
ready. This season 

shows great changes in 
styles and fabrics. The 
lady who wishes to be in 
fashion will certainly 
need anew Suit or Cloak, 
but our prices this season 
are so remarkably low, and 
our improved measure- 
ment diagram insures 
such perfect-fitting gar- 
ments that she will find 
the purchase of her Fall 
and Winter outfit a de- 
cided peasure. We keep 
no ready-made garments, 
but make everything to 
measure. We guaran- 
tee to fit you. Any gar- 
ment that does not give 
éntire satisfaction may be 
returned promptly and 
your money will be re- 
funded. 

Our new Catalogue is 
the handsomest fashion 
book published.. It il- 
lustrates 126 of 
the latest New 
York and Paris 
styles, and we 
carry a stock of 
’ over 400 materials 

7 from which you 
may select. Our Catalogue illustrates: 


TAILORED SUITS, $8 to $40. Suitable for all occa- 
sions and in both long and short coat effects—the new- 
est Paris models. 


CHURCH AND VISITING COSTUMES, $12 to $40. Ex- 
quisite and dainty creations, in designs never before 
shown. 


NEW SKIRTS, $4 té $20. From Walking Skirts for 
every-day wear, up to the Dressy Skirts for Special 
occasions. 


FALL AND WINTER JACKETS, $8 to $35. 
approved style and length. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE U, S. 


All letters answered by young women of taste and 
experience in matters of dress, who will, if you de- 
sire, aid you in selecting stylesand materials. When 
you send us an order, they will look after it while it 
is in the tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care 
and attention that it would have if it were made 
under your own eyes by your own dressmaker. 

The Catalogue and a large assortment of the new- 
est samples will be sent FREE on request. Ask for 
New Fall Catalogue No. 52. Mention wheth>r you 
wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about the 
colors you desire, and we will send a full line of 
exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


In every 


Karo 


wbaond 


The Literature of the Day 


Two Great Congregational Preachers 


Two great names in Congregational 
history are those of Horace Bushnell and 
Edwards A. Park. They are great also 
in the history of American thought. It 
is with no common pleasure, therefore, 
that we receive new treasures from the 
stores of their unprinted work. 

Mrs. Bushnell has edited her selection 
from the sermons and other writings, 
which she sends out under the title of 
The Spirit in Man,* with skill and self- 
restraint, and the result will be a delight 
to all who know how much Dr, Bushnell 
had to give his generation. The sermons 
have all the power of thought and ex- 
pression which we know in his previously 
published work and there is no waste 
material. It is a real addition to our 
none too large library of American dis- 
‘courses of the firstclass, nor does it suffer 
unduly by the occasionally fragmentary 
form in which its treasures are given. 

The Memorial Collection t of Professor 
Park’s sermons includes several of the 
famous ones. They have the weight of 
his thought, though those of us who 
heard them will miss the power of his 
great presence. The book is introduced 
by Dr. Albert H. Plumb and each sermon 
is prefaced by a note of its origin and 
history. The admirable portraits will be 
a welcome addition for those who knew 
him and for those who only know his 
fame. 


America in the Cambridge History 


Volume VII. of the great history of 
modern times ¢ planned by the late Lord 
Acton and edited since his death by 
A. W. Ward, G. W. Protheroe and Stan- 
ley Leathes will be of special interest to 
Americans because it is entirely devoted 
to the United States, with the exception 
of a chapter on the French in America by 
Miss Mary Bateson. 

Down to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence the book is the work of English 
writers, after that, of American profes- 
sors or writers of history or the history 
of literature. This arrangement hardly 
allows of that sense of the proportion of 
characters and events which comes with 
the direct inheritance of traditions and 
experience of their resu ts in present life, 
though Mr. John A. Doyle of Oxford, 
who has undertaken the bulk of the work, 
is broad-minded and conspicuously fair 
and even sympathetic, But it is strange 
to read a history of New England in which 
the names <«f John Robinson, John Eliot, 
and Thomas Hooker do not appear. 

The history of the War cf 1812 again is 
by a British band, and from a purely 
British point of view. The rest of our 
national story is told by such American 
writers as McMaster, Woodrow Wilson, 
Jobn G. Nicolay, J. C. Schwab, Jobn B. 
Moore and Henry C. Emory, and told 
with skill and force. Much the least sat- 


*The Spirit in Man, by Horace Bushnell. pp. 473. 
Ghee. Seritwer’s Sons 81.25 net. 

4+Memcrial Collection of Ferrons, by Fdwards A 
Park, D. D. pp. 320. Pilgrim Prees. $1.60 net. 

4 The United States, Vol VIL of the Cambridge 
em agg A } tenme d by the late Lord Acton, LL. D., 

Ward, Litt Dd. G. W, Freheros. 

licen pantheon do. 60%. 
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isfactory chapter is Professor Barrett 
Wendell’s concluding one on the Amer- 
ican intellect. The subject is too large 
for the space allotted and its handling 
shows that cool air of condescension 
which looks down upon the intellectual 
achievement of others from such serene 
heights that distinctions of success and 
failure largely disappear. It is most 
interesting in its attempt to trace the 
genesis of the American character. It is 
not unsymptomatic of Professor Wen 
dell’s attitude toward religious thought 
outside the narrow limits of Boston 
‘‘Liberalism ” that he says, ‘‘The varie- 
ties of American Methodism, for exam- 
ple, are innumerable; and a debased 
form of it has even given rise to the 
remarkable phenomena of Mormonism” ! 

The editors in working through and 
with this great variety of writers have 
yet secured a suitable unity, and the 
style and content of the book, with the 
exception noted, are pleasing and well 
proportioned. The bibliographies and 
other material for reference and further 
study are remarkably full and convenient. 


RELIGION 


Present Day Evangelism, by J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, D.O. pp. 245. Baker Taylor Co. 60 
cents net. 


An acute analysis of modern efforts to bring 
the gospel into contact with the unsaved. The 
book is a ton ¢, for it corrects many misap- 
prehensions, The present day evangelism 
has a wide seope, for it involves not only the 
winning of the soul but the trainirg. Re- 
demption centers not in justification but in 
sanctification. Innumerable methods and re- 
peated change of emphasis is no repudiation 
of past awakenings, but according to Scrip- 
tural warrant. Tne author’s keen criticism 
is veiled by his earnest purpose, so that it 
presents itself as an appeal to the heart rather 
than the head. 


The Crises = oe Chast by G. Campbell Mor- 
re D. Dv. . H. Revell Co. $2.00 


Exhibits the strength of Dr. Morgan’s method 
of preaching; for it is as detached sermons, 
with texts missing, that the book must be 
considered. They are reverent, earnest and 
full of the spirit of the evangelist. But the 
book as a book does not fulfill the promise of 
its title. A large part of its contents relates 
very remotely, if at all, to distinct crises in 
the life of Jesus, and some notable crises find 
no real treatment. The plan of the book isa 
good one, and there is material in the volume 
that might find use in such a book; but it 
would require much working over to give it 
value as literature, 

Side Lights o 

D. D. pe. 85 FH Revell eo. e100 ne a 
Dr. Giibert’s plan is literary rather chen a eet 
mentative. He has attempted a book for busy 
people and drawn widely on others for his 
material. The result will be helpful to those 
who like to traverse familiar ground at their 
leisure in pleasant company, bat there will 
result little advance of thought for serious 
students of the subject. 

As Others Saw Him. Retrospect, A. D., 3 


With introduction, ete., by Joser *y Jacobs.” 
230, Fuok& Wagnal s'Co. $12 5 


An apology for the Jews In their. rejection of 
Jesas which might be called an antl- -gospel. 
The essential Jewishness of Jesus is dwelt on 
80 exclusively that the argument could hardly 
lead to any agreement. The extra-canonical 
sayings «{ Jesus are treated regardless of {n- 
ternal probability, The “great refusal ” to 
be the libe ator from the Romans justified the 
Jewish condemnation. We may welcome a 
better understanding between Jews and Chris- 
tians without indorsing the writer’s indis- 
oriminate use of the sources. 


BIOGRAPHY . 


Letters to M. G., and H.G., by John Ruskin. 
pp. 149. Harper & bros. $1.35 net. 


Letters written to Gladstone's daughters 
which are a delightful addition to our knowl- 
edge of Ruskin. They are tender, capricious, 
whimsical, arrogant in judgment, religious in 
spirit, with revelations of the writer’s hard 
fight with ill health and discouragement and 
characteristic outbursts of elcqaence. The 
book contains other material bearing on the 
relations of Raskin and the Gladstone family, 
but the letters are the main thing. 

The Life and Letters ee gems hea ae 


Prof. Francis Hovey stod . 857. OC 
Scriboer’s Sons. $3.00 net, 


The life of Charles Batler almost covered the 
nineteenth century, and he had no small part 
in the development of America during thut 
period. Of New England stock, his early ac- 
tivities were among the descendants of the 
Dutch of the upper Hudson valley. He had 
part in the early life of western New York, 
bought land in Chicago in its infancy, nego- 
tiated the settlement of the state debts of 
Michigan and Indiana. He was the clerk of 
Martin Van Buren and the business advi+er 
of Thomas Carlyle. He helped found New 
York University and Union Theological Sem- 
inary. A lawyer and organizer of great busi- 
ness enterprises, he was also a consistent and 
witnessing Christian. Such a life is worth 
following, and Professor Stoddard has told 
it for us in an interesting way, with many 
glimpses of ended customs and notable peo- 
ple. There are good portraits, but the book 
sadly needs an index. 
George H. Hepworth, Prea 


cher, Journal- 
ist, kriend of the i by dusan ae 
Ward. pp. 294. E. P. Dutton & Oo. $2.10 net. 


An interesting account of a life fall of dra- 
matic incidents, as well as an important con- 
tribution to religious biogrephby. Though the 
personal element is promisent throughout, 
we are never long without being recalled to 
the controversies through which Dr. Hep- 
worth passed on his eourse of development 
as preacher, editor, traveler and soldier. Few 
letters are included, but passegas from ad- 
dresses are often very confidential, and where 
pages of description fail, these bring us into 
the close touch essential to a knowledge of 
the man. 

Love Letters of Margaret Fuller. with intro 

Ww 3 . 

auction by dulle ward. Howe. pp. 228. D AD 
It is gratifying to remember that the man to 
whom these letters were written was rather 
emphatically dismissed by Margaret Fuller 
when she had at last taken his measure—as 
her journal shows. A little caleulation seems 
to prove that he must now bs over ninety and 
is presumably in his seeond childhood. 
he thought it right to preserve these 
too ardent for friendship, when the f 


i 


was broken, and dares to publish them, can 
only be accounted for on some theory of origi- 
ing which makes modern wonder on 
what foundation her a ccnaiiiien built. 
These letters do not show her at 
They reveala heart hungry for love and trying 
to satisfy itself with the husks this friend 
to offer. Some glimpses of life in New York 
in the relga of Horace Greeley are of value to 
the historian of American life, 

The Life of Pope fee zat. 

B , 

pupers O Re yA * » be 2. Dae ht 
Dr. O'Relily, we » are told, Seana ia 
six different languages. It is conformed to a 
memoir provided from - Vatican. The 
facts are here, and they 
significant, but they are so > re 
fulsome verbiage and so colored by by partlaan- 
ship that the average reader will turn away 
in dirgast and get his information from some 
more direct and less enraptured quarter. 
There are some in’ portraits and 
& number of views of the Vatican and St 
Peters of a conventional sort. Ina 
the book Is only for devout and 
nating Roman Catholic readers. 
. 


; 
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The Tu-Tze’s Tower, by Louise Betts Ed- 
bier 2 pp. 418. Henry Coates & Co., Phila- 
phia. 


The heroine of this adventurous story harks 
back to a long ago ancestral love of wild and 
primitive life. She is able to gratify her 
taste in company with her husband on the 
borders of Tibet and, after his deatb, in an 
expedition to carry out his plans of study. 
As foils we have the angular Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Unitarian maid and the Chino Amer- 
ican daughter of the missions. The book 
takes us into wild lands and has a primitive 
vigor which is quite out of the line of modern 
fiction. It raises problems of love and experi- 
ence which wili greatly interest its readers, 
and is pleasantly unconventional in its scenery 
and plot. 

The Barleyville Sewin’ Circle discuss 


“Syance What Ain’t Syance,’” by Anna Adams 
Tingle. pp. 168, 


This is a story which contains many laughs as 
well as plenty of sound sense and neat expos- 
ures of the essential absurdity of the claims 
of “Christian Science” philosophy. Mrs. 
Tingle wisely brings the matter to the test of 
surgical cases. She has drawn the members 
of her sewing circle with much skill. They 
are real and lovable characters. But there is 


_ atrace of burlesque in the book and we have 


our doubts about the dialect—though subject 
to correction. . 
Prudence Pratt, by Mrs. Doré Lyon. pp. 293. 
Geo. V. Blackburne Co., New York. 
A vivacious tale woven out of impressions 
which the author confidentially informs us 
she “jotted down in railroad ears, ferry-boats 
and hotel piazzas.’’ Being concerned with 
people who regard ten thousand dollarsa year 
as poverty, and having a commonp’ace love 
story as its main thread, it will appeal to the 
general public with somes ferce. But it is 
surface work and not very remarkableat that. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A History of American Literature, by Wm. 
gedaan pp. 603. D. Appleton & Uo. $1.40 


Professor Trent traverses well-trodden ground 
in his contribution to the Literatures of the 
World series dealing with the writers of the 
United States. He has made quite the most 
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readable and interesting short treatise on the 
subject which we have seen. He does not 
suffer from patriotic admirations, and no one 
need look to him for an overestimate of some 
favorite writer. He reserves his best admi- 
ration for Poe, to whom he gives perhaps 
a rather disproportionate amount of space, 
though he quite justifies his enthusiasm on 
grounds of form and power. Without accept- 
ing all the judgments of the book as final or 
conclusive, we have found them well worthy 
of respect and consideration. 

The Rhyming Dictionary of the English 


Language, by J. Walker. pp. 720. E. P. put- 
ton & Go. $1.50 net. 


A revised and enlarged edition of a work 
which bas been the resort of poets for a cen- 
tury and a quarter. It was indeed only 
twenty years behind Dr. Johnston’s famous 
dictionary. The words are briefly defined, so 
that inquirers may gather substance as well 
as sound from its pages. 


Following the Deer, by William J. Long. 
Co. 


pp. 193. Ginn & 
A reprint of the last third of the author’s Se- 
crets of the Woods with some twenty-five 
pages of new matter. This with fivescore 
rather tame vignettes and eight full-page 
wash drawings by Mr. Charles Copeland 
makes a pleasing if somewhat tenuous vol- 
ume. — 

Joliffe, by Maxwell: Sommerville. 

Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia. 
The author and illustrator tells in an intimate 
but rather rambling way of places he has lived 
in and people he has met, mostly in the South- 
east of France. Priests, scholars and gypsies 
wander through the pages of the book and 
there is much philosophizing in regard to the 
nature and rights of faith. The reproduced 
water colors are good. 

Quo Vaditis, by Bouck White. 

Press. $1.00. 
A book cast in the prophetic mold. It is an 
arraignment of the haste to be rich and self- 
indulgent vanity of American life and the 
proclamation of the urgency of higher things, 
The style is the style of the Hebrew wisdom- 
literature and the writer often says a true 
thing strikingly, but we fear most readers 
will find the book. affected and oceasionally 
stilted rather than forcible. 


pp. 214, 


pp. 203. Civic 


Bits from New Books 


Easily Influenced 
We got to git Miss Hazy out of this here 


hole. It ain’t no use consultin’ her; I allays 


have said talkin’ to Miss Hazy was like 
pullin’ out bastin’-threads; you jes take out 
what you put in.—From Rice’s Lovey Mary 
(Century). 


No Danger of Masculinity 


In the acquisition of four languages, ellip- 
tic functions, and her other accomplishments, 
however, Miss Gaunt had not lost the femi- 
nine point of view; for all her teachers had 
been of her own sex, and however good a 
point of view of history or literature or dis- 
cipline a woman’s may be, it is not the same 
as that of aman.—From Hardy’s His Daugh- 
ter First (Houghton, Mifflin). 


Two by Two 


Mrs, Conyers did not take much to heart 
the teachings of her Bible; but it had at least 
defined for her one point of view: all crea- 
tures worth saving had been saved in pairs.— 
From Allen’s Mettle of the Pasture (Mac- 
millan). 


- 


Southern Moonlight 


The still air, heavy with the languor of the 
season, was laden also with the scent of the 
rich, damp earth, and with the ravishing per- 
fume of a night-blooming jasimine. Long 
wisps of Spanish moss, hanging motionless 


from the great branches of the white oaks, 
formed a sort of curtain on all four sides of 
the little square. A dogwood, one superb 
mass of white, loomed out of the semi-dark- 
ness on the side next the quarters. It was a 
night for tremulous lovers to grow bold in.— 
From Brown’s Gentleman cf the South (Mac- 


millan). 


The Deluded Sultan 


It is said that Shanghai, China, is the dir- 
tiest city in the world, that Peking is ten 
times as dirty as Shanghai, and that Can- 
ton is ten times as dirty as Peking; but 
Constantinop'e is as dirty as all the rest of 
them put together, and the pavements are 
simply horrible. Yet the sultan, who has 
never ridden about his capital, is laboring 
under the delusion that it is well paved and 
sweet and clean. Several years ago he took 
a notion to go by carriage instead of by boat 
to Seraglio Point upon his annual pilgrimage 
to worship before the holy mantle of the 
Prophet Mohammed, and the cflicers of the 
municipal government covered the pave- 
ments of the streets through which he 
was to pass with fine sand two or three 
inches deep. This not only concealed the 
filth, but made a smooth and comfortable 
track for his carriage. The sultan was de- 
lighted, and gave instructions to fix all the 
streets in Constantinople in the same manner, 
alloting a large sum of money to pay the ex- 
penses. The officials took the money and put 
it in their pockets, and nothing was done to 
the streets.— From Curtis’s. The Turk and His 
Lost Provinces (Revell). 
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BACKSLIDING 


I will heal their backslidings, I will love 
them freely. 


It has always appeared to those who 
have come nearest to Christ that in dis- 
covering man to himself, in awakening 
within him the consciousness of a need 
of a Redeemer, he at the same moment 
declares his own obligation to supply the 
answer to that need in the bearing of sin. 
—R. J. Campbell. 


You have seen a ship out on the bay, 
swinging with the tide and seeming as if 


‘it would follow it; and yet it cannot, for 


down beneath the water it is anchored. 
So many a soul sways toward heaven, 
but it cannot ascend thither, because it 
is anchored to some secret sin.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


O Jesus, gone so far apart 
Only my heart can follow Thee, 

That look which pierced St. Peter’s heart 
Turn now on me. 


Thou who dost search me through and through, 
And mark the crooked ways I went, 

Look on me, Lord, and make me too 
Thy penitent. 


—C. Rossetti. 


Another vision that the soul needs, 
that it may not be mired hopelessly in 
the slough of despond, is a glimpse of 
immortality. Men are so pressed about 
by the things of this world, the burden of 
this life so takes up their attention, that 
they lose sight of the endless life beyond. 
They come to be men who live without 
the sky of eternity, and you can make no 
great appeal to any man who has no vis- 
ion of the world beyond this.—Louis AL 
bert Banks. 


When my feet stumble, 
To Thee lll cry, 

Crown of the humble, 
Cross of the high; 

When my feet wander, 
Over me bend 

Truer and fonder, 


Saviour and Friend. 
—J. 8. B. Monsell. 


The judgment of Jesus is simply show- 
ing a man what he is in the light of what 
he ought to be... . The outer darkness 
is the shadow love casts when one re- 
fuses to let it shine through him.— Wil- 
liam DeWitt Hyde. 


Most merciful and long-suffering 
Heavenly Father, who hast pardoned 
the sins of Thy people and healed 
their backslidings, have pity upon us 
and keep us near to Thee in faith 
and singleness of heart, lest we forget 
Thy law and grieve Thy loving 
Spirit. When we have fallen into sin 
and the fruits of our transgression are 
bitter to our taste, give us true re- 
pentance and help us to turn again 
to Thee with sorrow of heart and 
full assurance of Thy love. Keep us 
from small neglects which make our 
hearts cold toward Thee. Purify our 
thoughts that no desire of evil may 
draw us from the joyful obedience we 
owe Thee. So fill us with longing 
for Thy holiness and the perfect like- 
ness of our Lord Jesus Christ, that we 
may delight in pressing forward in 
the way. For his sake we ask. Amen 
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The Conquest of Evil* 


By Rev. A. 


A conflict is going on in a New Eng- 
land church between two parties. Each 
accuses the other of injustice. Each is 
watching for an opportunity to gain an 
advantage over the other. The majority, 
when asked to be generous, declares that 
its duty is to maintain right principles 
by using its power to defeat and humili- 
ate the minority, which also is deter- 
mined to stand for its principles. 

Such cor flicts are constantly going on 
between individuals and between divided 
communities. The Bible has preserved 
for us accounts of such struggles and of 
the spirit and action which God approved. 
How can we interpret it as a guide to our 
lives? The story of one of these con- 
flicts is that of David and Saul. The suc- 
cessive steps of the story are: 

1. A pursuing enemy [vs. 1-5]. Saul was 
wrong inevery way. He misjudged and 
misrepresented David. He neglected the 
affairs of his kingdom and exposed his 
people to Philistine raids, while he turned 
the army which had been organized to 
protect his people to hunt dewn and kill 
their greatest hero. David and his little 
company were hiding in a wilderness of 
southern Judah. .The people, perhaps 
afraid that David would levy on them 
for the support of his followers, perhaps 
fearing that Saul would punish them if 
he discovered that David had been har- 
bored by them, betrayed his hiding place 
to Saul. Perhaps they had betrayed him 
before [1 Sam, 23: 19-29]. Saul quickly 
came after him with 3,000 men. David 
discovered him encamped and with one 
brave comrade, his nephew Abishai, stole 
on him asleep at night, while his guards 
were neglecting their duty. 

2. A friend’s counsel [vs, 6-8]. Abishai 
saw the opportunity to end David’s ex- 
ile, to punish his enemy and to restore 
strength and peace to the kingdom. It 
seemed to him providential. ‘‘God hath 
delivered thine enemy into thine hand.”’ 
If David had compunctions about slay- 
ing the king, his father-in-law, Abishai 
was ready to relieve him of all responsi- 
bility. ‘‘Let me smite him to the earth 
at one stroke,” he said. He felt that he 
would do a righteous deed. He would 
have been justified by the moral standard 
of that time. 

8. A conquest of self [vs. 9-12]. The 
reasons for using the opportunity were 
strong. Let Abishai strike one blow 
and David’s exile would be ended. He 
could go back to home and friends, 
He could lead the Israelites to victory. 
He hed been anointed king and he would 
only be claiming his own. 

But there were reasons on the other 
side. Saul also had been annointed, 
David could have killed his enemy, but 
the deed would stand against him. He 
would come to the throne with blood- 
stained hands. Saui’s friends would sur- 
yive, and the time might come when 
they would have him at disadvantage 
and would remember his example. It 
was true that Saul deserved to die, but 
David preferred to leave the execution 
of his sentence toa higher power. “ Je- 
hovah shall smite him, or his day shall 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 30. 
David Spares Saul. Text, 1 Sam. 26; 1-26. 


E. Dunning 


come to die, or he shall go down into 
battle and perish.” David would not 
smite his sleeping foe, 

4, A conquest of an enemy [¥8. 13-25]. 
With Saui’s spear and water jar David 
and his nephew crept out of the camp 
without disturbing any one. They went 
across the ravine to the opposite hillside. 
There in safety David called to the cap- 
tain of Saul’s guard and held up before 
them in the dawning light the spear and 
the jar. He taunted them with their un- 
faithfulness to their king. “You are 
worthy to die, because ye have not kept 
watch over your lord.” Saul recognized 
the voice of the man he was pursuing 
and saw from what peril he had been 
delivered through Davyid’s magnanimity. 
David had a greater advantage over Saul 
than he had when he stood over him 
asleep. He might have killed him, but 
now he stood before him alive and showed 
himself superior to the unreasonable 
hatred of his enemy.- Saul frankly con- 
fessed himself in the wrong and even 
worse than wrong. “I have played the 
fool, and have erred exceedingly,” he said. 
As frankly he owned that David was in 
the right, and was the manlier man: 
‘‘Blessed be thou, my son David; thou 
shalt both do mightily and thou shalt 
prevail.” David was generous in his 
victory, but he affirmed the principle for 
which he stood and suffered. ‘‘ Jehovah 
will render to every man his righteous- 
ness and his faithfulness,” he said. 

If Saul had been of a nobler type, 
David might have returned with him. 
But he knew his man too well for that. 
He said in his heart, ‘“‘I shall now perish 
one day by the hand of Saul.” He had 
known him as well when he stood beside 
him sleeping within his wagons. His 
victory was the greater because he un- 
derstood the jealous, petulant, unreason- 
able, treacherous king. He had made 
himself that night more fit for the king- 
dom for which he was willing to wait. 

There is no need to describe here the 
varied situations in which men stand 
toward their opponents as David stood 
toward Saul. :Those who are capable of 
understanding David’s heroism will ap- 
preciate his victory. Those who are not 
capable will not be persuaded that he did 
not throw away his chance, Yet Chris- 
tianity has conquered when it was out- 
wardly weak by meeting its foes in Dayid’s 
spirit. In it is the secret of power. No 
words of the Son of Man are more diffi. 
cult to obey than these: “Love your 
enemies, and do them good and lend, 
never despairing ; and your reward shall 
be great, and ye shall be sons of the Most 
High ; for he is kind toward the unthank- 
ful and evil.””’ The greatest leader of 
men after Christ said of himself, ‘‘ Being 
reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we 
endure; being defamed, we entreat,”’ 
To those who feel themselves unjustly 
treated it seems an unsympathetic coun- 
sel to say to them when they have their 
foe in their power, “If thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink.” Yet the watchword of those 
who would be great in the kingdom of 
God still is, “Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good.” 


For Endexveeal 


PRAYER MEETING 4 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN > 


Topic, Aug. 30—Sept. 5. Our Duty to 
Stranger. Deut. 7: 7, 8; 2 Chron. 6: 32, 33 
(Home Missions). 

Where ishe? Truly “In the midst of us.’” 
Through Castle Garden and the Golden Gate, — 
to say nothing of other ports, he has been com-- 
ing in increasing numbers year by year, until 
we shall this year register the largest num- 
ber of immigrants ever received. Twenty-five 
years ago our Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society had scarcely a single foreign 
speaking missionary in its employ; today 226 
men and women bearing its commission 
preach the gospel every Sunday in thirteen 
different towns. The census figures of 1900 
show that for every five and one-third persons 
of native parentage, we have nearly four 
white persons of foreign parentage, and in 
several large cities the proportion of persons of 
foreign extraction amounts to eighty per cent... 
and over. This “stranger” used to be ordi- 
narily an Irishman or German or Frenchman,. 
but today he is more likely to be a Bohe- 
mian, Pole, Finn, Italian or Armenian. 


What is he? Sometimes, but rarely, indus- 
trious, thrifty, temperate, intelligent, God- 
fearing; often today a blend of ignorance, 
superstition, antipathy to law and order and 
of impurity of heart and life; many sore be- 
cause of oppressions in other lands, tradition- 
ally hostile to amything in the nature of a. 
government. Some come cherishing a hatred 
of old enmities. If left to themselves, they 
will develop into the foes of society and as-- 
sassins of public men. The anarchist Czol- 
gosz represents this class at its worst, 


What may he become? As just now noted, 
a drag upon our institutions and a menace to 
the republic. On the other hand, he may be- 
transformed, though he comes to us illiterate- 
and immoral, into an honest productive citi- 
zen and a noble and useful Christian. We- 
owe too much to men of foreign extraction to 
lump them all in a body and point at them the 
finger of scorn. Some of our ablest Congre-- 
gational ministers today come from homes 
where they listened in childhood to other 
tongues than English. Foreigners have added: 
to the wealth of the nation, have fought for 
the flag, have grappled with problems of 
Chureh and State, have broadened and bet- 
tered the American type of citizenship 


What is being done? Standard forces like 
our public schools are producing wonderful 
transformations. A prcminent Congregational 
pastor from the West told me the other day 
that one of the most encouraging things he 
had seen during his eastern trip was a public 
school and its various activities in the heart 
of the Italian quarter on the East Side. But. 
no public school can do all that is needed for 
the stranger. He must be provided with 
spiritual leaders of his own race; must be- 
presented with the Christian gospel in lan- 
guage which he can understand; his children 
must be gathered into Sunday schools and 
wholesome literature must be provided for 
him. Such institutions as the German Col- 
lege at Wilton, Iowa; Dr. Schavffler’s Mis- 
sionary Training School in Cleveland; the 
Slavic department at Oberlin Seminary, the 
Dano-Norwegian and Swedish departments 
at Chicago Seminary and the French Amer- 
ican College at Springfield are all contribut- 
ing toward the solution of the problem 


Authorities : pepe Sang 
Clark. Chapter on the Immigrant Problem. 
Foreign Elements in American Civilization, 
by Rey. H. A. Schavfflar, to be 
from the C. H, M. S.; Our Duty to the 
Stranger, by Don M. Shelton, OC. H. M. 8.; 
The Christian Method of Uprooting Anarchy, 
by Dr. H. A. Schavffler; The Congregation- 
alist, Oot. 5, 1901, (10 cents). 
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Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. C. D. Crane, Yarmouth; E. M. Cousins, Thomaston; EB. R. Smith, Farmington; 


How can !we increase the be- 
nevolent contributions of our 
churches? By a greater inter- 
est in missions among our pastors. The pas- 
tor’s interest measures that of his people. A 
leading church in Maine under its former 
minister contributed about $500 to our benev- 
olent societies, giving to each of the seven 
causes listed in the Year-Book. Under its 
present pastor, the first year, it gave nothing, 
and the second, contributed to one society 
only. Meanwhile, the church has flourished 
and increased in membership. The ehurch 
in Belfast, by reason of determined effort on 
the part of its pastor, has made for itself a 
record of which it may well be proud. An- 
other church, for example, whose minister 
gave missions a prominent place in its work 
and by addresses and illustrated lectures 
made his people intelligent in regard to mis- 
sionary effort, during five years increased 
every offering for missions over that of the 
yyear before. The church in Farmington is 
another illustration of what can be done when 
the pastor is interested and interests his 


people. 


‘Like Pastor, 
Like People 


The State Conference 


The local committee at Farmington will 
shortly issue to pastors a souvenir pregram of 
the state conference to be held there Sept. 22- 
24, The state press has already been supplied 
with information as to speakers and subjects. 

It is hoped that our churches will be un- 
usually alert in respect to this annual meet- 
ing. An intelligent, prayerful sympathy on 
the part of the many who cannot attend will 
sensibly affect its spirit. 

Pastors have a large responsibility for pre- 
senting the claims of our annual gathering 
upon the prayer and thought of our people, 
and to awaken anticipation. 

Why should we not send more and better 
lay delegates than ever before? Let us urge 
our busiest and best men to attend! 

New comers have said of Maine Congrega- 
tionalism: ‘‘ Bangor lives to herself ; Port- 
land to herself; Lewiston and Auburn and 
other centres, each to itself.” Dr. Beach’s 


Hubbard Hall, the Library of Brwdoin College 


H. W. Kimball, Skowhegan 


address on Co-operation Among Congrega- 
tional Churches, will doubtless have a mes- 
sage suited to such a condition. Discussions 
of the Forward Movemant will follow this. 
President Woolley’s theme will be The Edu- 
cated Woman and the Work of the Church. 
The discussion of Our Ministry to Young 
Men will call out several speakers not hitherto 
heard in the State Conference. The early 
morning prayer meeting will be a feature. 
An excursion to Rangley Lake, with side 
trip to the Dead River Valley, is offered at a 
very low rate to those who can stay a day 
longer among the hills of Franklin County. 
BE, RB. S. 


A New State Paper 


The executive committee of the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society has empowered its secretary, 
Rev. Charles Harbutt, to issue a quarterly 
bulletin of its work. It is called The Maine 
Missionary. The initial issue has four pages 
packed with recent missionary happenings. 
All other matter is rigorously excluded. 

If the claims of this fresh and timely re- 
porter are pushed by our pastors, as they 
ought to be, our churches cannot help becom- 


- ing more intelligent and earnest in this great 


work. Here is an enterprising step in the 
right direction. Weare just beginning to see 
that frontier conditions obtain in Maine, and 
that frontier energy and progress are possible. 
Never have so many missionary churches 
been organized as in the past year; and never 
were 80 many mission fields erecting meeting 
houses. Seven churches organized and eleven 
houses of worship building or projected is a 
condition to awaken enthusiasm. Ss. 


The Gathering of the Clans 


The principal feature of Maine’s Old Home 
Week this year is the number of family reun- 
ions scheduled. Noteworthy town centennial 
observances have been or are to be in Ray- 
mond, Albany, Surry and Wilton. Belfast 
kept her year of jubilee; and ancient Wells, 
on Aug. 26, will commemorate 250 years of 


corporate existence. Several old-time country 
academies have centenary exercises. 

Regimental reunions are also numerous and 
nowhere more than in Maine are memories of 
the Civil War and its heroes cherished, in 
these midsummer gatherings. The Western 
Maine Festival Chorus under the leadership 
of Prof. W. E, Chapman gathers for two days 
at Old Orchard. 

As usual, Portland, in her representative 
capacity as the gateway and metropolis, held 
the chief celebration. Rev. M. J. Savage of 
New York, Hon. M. E. Ingalls of Cincinnati, 
and others spoke. 

Thus, although the third Old Home Week 
in Maine was not as lavishly heralded as at 
its institution, it is clear that the Old Home 
Week habit is becoming fixed. Each year 
will witness an increasing disposition to recall 
‘the former days” in company with former 
associates in old-time haunts. 8. 


Bowdoin’s New Library Building 


Probably no event of the recent Commencement 
season means more for any one college than the 
dedication of Hubbard Hall as the new home for 
the library does for Bowdoin. A full description 
with illustrations will be found in the June Library 
Journal. The building embodies all the modern 
features of such structures and is as complete as 
wisdom, experience and money can make it. The 
result is a magnificent cruciform edifice with a 
facade 176 feet long and a battlemented tower thirty 
feet square and 100 feet high, as its chief feature. 
The materials are Harvard brick, granite and In- 
diana limestone. Everything is fireproof and at 
least twenty fine rooms are found besides the storied 
stackrooms and the basements. 

The cost, nearly $300,000, is borne by General 
and Mrs. Thomas H. Hubbard of New York. This 
crowns the devotion of this generous alumnus to his 
alma mater, but not the completion of his good 
work, as even now a beautiful grand stand is being 
finished upon the Whittier Athletic Field, at a cost 
of about $30,000, as another gift to the college. 

The erection of the library building may also be 
said to crown the labors of the devoted librarian, 
Dr. George T. Little, who has given the last twenty 
years to untiring labor for developing this part of 
the college equipment. The college boards showed 
their appreciation of this fact by voting Dr. Little a 
year’s leave of absence for rest and travel. 

E. M. 0. 


Aroostook County 


Rey. O. P. Fogelin decided to stay at New Sweden 
after it was feared he would be lost to Aroostook 
Conference. After special meetings last winter, in- 
terest in the work of the church revived and several 
conversions were reported. Mr. Fogelin preaches 
three times each Sunday, has two Sunday schools 
and two or three prayer meetings each week. 

Repairs to cost $1,000 have been begun on the 
church at Presque Isle. The pastor, Rev. Dorrall 
Lee, has been suffering considerably from impaired 
health, but hopes that an extra vacation will set 
him right again. 

Ashland rejoices in the coming of a pastor strong 
in body and spirit and rich in experience, Rev. 
Charles H. McElbiney, who has completed a four 
years’ pastorate at Princeton, Me. There is no bet- 
ter opportunity for a man to make wisdom and work 
count, and good things are expected of this church. 

The new building at Portage Lake is well along 
toward completion. It will be as handsomely situ- 
ated as any in the county. 

The church at Sherman Mills re-dedicated its 
building at the close of the County Conference. 
Nearly $4,000 have been expended on church and 
parsonage during the last four years. The former 
has been thoroughly overhauled, has been putona 
brick foundation, has a fine large basement and a 
new tower. Rey. Charles Harbutt preached the re- 
dedication sermon. Here Rey. Frederic Parker en- 
joys the distinction, almost unique, of being pastor 
of the church in which both he and his wife were 
brought up, and of preaching to his wife’s relatives 


Continued on page 273. 
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Biographical 
MRS, WHEELER—THE SINGING MISSIONARY 


After about twenty-four years of service as a 
worker in various fields of the American Missionary 
Association, Kate Lord, wife of Rev. W. E. Wheeler, 
principal of the Pleasant Hill (Tennessee) Academy, 
died at Howard Springs, Tenn., July 28, aged fifty- 
one years. She was born in Williamsfield, O., and 
early in girlhood she announced her purpose to be 
a“ singing missionary.” Her life justitied the title. 
She graduated from Olivet College and supple- 
mented her training by a course at the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music. She served in A. M. A. commis 
sion in Athens, Mobile and Talladega in Alabama, 
in Williamsburg, Ky.. and for eleven years at the 
academy in Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

She was married in 1879 to Rev. Warren E, 
Wheeler and their united and untiring service was 
given to religious educational work. For two years 
past her health has been failing, but it did not pre- 
vent continuous service until November,1902. She 
was buried at Pleasant Hill, the scene of her last 
longservice. Thousands have felt the he'pfu! influ- 
ence of the ‘singing missionary,” and friends, pa 
trons and students join to call her memory blessed. 


REY. T. EATON CLAPP, D.D. 


Dr. Clapp, who died in Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 12, 
at the age of tifty-nine years, was b orn in Bell fonte, 
Pa. At the outbreak of the Civil War while still 
a student, he entered the army, serving in the 
eavalry at two different periods. After the war 
was over he completed his university course and 
graduated from Bucknell in 1865, and from Crozier 
Seminary a little later. After serving several Bap- 
tist churches he was called te the Congregational 
ehurch in Portland, Ore., which he served for eight 
years. He went thence to Manchester, N. H., 
where he remained for five and one-balf years. He 
was prominent in the counsels of our denomination, 
a member of th: advisory council of the World’s 
Parliament of Religions in Chi ago, a delegate to 
the Congregational Internativnal Council in Lon- 
don, 1891, and preacher before the American 
Board in 1894. About three years ago he entered 
into the work of the Anti-Saloon Leagues and at 
the time of his death was superintendent of the 
work of the society in Syracuse, N. Y. 


REV. CHARLES E. HAVENS 


The news of the death of Mr. Havens in Colorado 
Springs, Col., whither he had gone in search of 
health, at the age of fifty-three, «ill bring sorrow 
to a large circle. A graduate of Hamilton College 
and Union Seminary, 1881, he was ordained in the 
Presbyterian denomination and held his first pas- 
borate over the church of that faith in Green 
Island, N. Y. In 1885 he accepted the call of the 
Congregational church in West Lebanon, N. H., 
where he remained for eight years. The next elght 
years were spent as pastor of the church at Newton 
Highlands, from whence he went to Littleton, 
Mass, resigning this his last charge because of 
steadily failing health. He was a genial, devoted, 
high-minded man, who endeared himself to those 
with whom he came in contact. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths us thoenty-five cents. Bach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words loaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


REV. LEROY 8. BEAN 


The pastor of the church at Saco, Me., died at Par- 
sonsfield,. Me., July 19, greatly lamented by the de- 
voted people of his charge. Mr. Bean's earlier mint! try 
Was with the Free Kaptists, but in 1894 he was Installed 
pastor of the West Church, Portland, continuing there 
until serious illness compelled him to sive up the work 
ip 1899. In 1901 he was in-talled as pastor of the Saco 
church. *r. Kean was a decided acquisition to the 
Congregational rauks in Maine. 

His ministry in Portland s°on resulted in a new cour- 

e—and growth in achurch that had b ep in ade: ressed 
State~ and the ability of its minister was quickly recog 
Rized by his associates inthe city Before the beginning 
of this pastorate, and later, Mr Bean was a most popu- 
far *peaker on the p! tform and at Christian Endeavor 
gatherings. His wit was keen and sparkling, his spirit 
Wholesome, bis human sympathy always strong. 

Ce 


For Loss of Appetite 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Excels in treatment of women and children, for 
debility and loss of appetite, Supplies the needed 
nerve food and strengthening tonic. 
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HURCH FACTURERS’ 
ARPETS rics. cs 
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Ry nature he wasastudent. His mind was remarkably 
clear; his literary taste was apparent in ali his work. 
Always aruff rer from a chronic trouble, which was at 
last the immediate occasion of his death, Mr. Kean was 
cheerful and optimistic, and would preach an impres- 
sive s rmon when scarcely able to stand in the pul. it. 

The love of his parishioners was clearly manifested 
when by u apim«us vote they declined to accept his 
resig: ation, and persuaded hun to try the beuefit of a 
prolouged vacation At his funeral, conducted by Rev. 
George W. Keynolds of South Wanchester, Ct, and Rev. 

2. T. Hack of rortiand, the presence of a large delega- 
ti n from the West Church of Portland testified to the 
aff. ction which they felt for him. And the well-filled 
church showed the regard which he had won in Saco as 
a public-spirited citizan and minister. This feeling was 
beautifully expressed in a memorial read by Hon. James 
O Bradbury of Saco and a member of the Unitarian 
eburch of that city. 

In the death of Mr. Bean—at the early age of forty- 
three—not only Saco, but the State ef Maine has lost an 
able minister of the Word—a man whose life illustrated 
his faith, and whose spirit grew more sweet to the end. 
He leaves a widow; and his body rests in the beautiful 
cemetery of the city where he closed nis labors 

M. A. B. 


22 August 1008 
Get Rid en 
of Scrofula. 


Bunches, eruptions, inflammations, sore- 
ness of the eyelids and ears, diseases of the 
bones, rickets, dyspepsia, catarrh, wasting, 
are only some of the troubles it causes. 

It is a very active evil, making havoc of 
the whole system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Eradicates it, cures all its manifestations, 
and builds up the whole system. 
Accept no substitute. 


Here isa bright boy in Crestline, Ohio. 
In writing of his work for THe SATuR- 
DAY EVENING Post he says: 


| 


‘*When I saw your advertise- 
ment I knew that there was a 
good chance to earn some 
money, which I wanted. I sold 
my first ten copies easily and 
then started to work for new 
customers. My order has 
grown until I now sell more 
than sixty a week. I deliver 
all the copies on Friday, after 
school closes, and on Satur- 
day. In addition to selling 
single copies I have earned 
about $12.00 by taking yearly 
subscriptions.”” 


N A DAINTY little booklet, which 

I we will send to any boy free, 

twenty-five out of more than 

three thousand bright boys tell in 

their own way just how they have 
made a success of selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Pictures of the boys —letters telling 
how they built up a paying business 
outside of school hours—interesting 
stories of real business tact. 


Some of these boys are making $10 to $15 
aweek. Youcan do the same, NO MONEY 


REQUIRED TO START. We will furnish 
ten copies the first week free of charge, to 
be rold at five centsacopy, Youcan then 
send us the wholesale price for as many as 
you find you can sell the next week. IF 
YOU WILL TRY IT, WE WILL SEND THE 
COPIES AND EVERYTHING NECESSARY. 


$2250 IN EXTRA CASH 

— will be distributed NEXT 

MONTH among bovs who SELL FIVE 

or more COPIES WEEKLY, 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
508 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUBULAR BEDSTEADS 


When you talk about absolute cleanliness in a Bedstead, 
it is only practical with a tubular metal frame- 
work which can be washed and has 
no corners, cracks or crevices for dust. 

We were the pioneers in the introduction of 
these Tubular Bedsteads into and each 
season we sell hundreds of them. rar, Me 
hollow iron, they are ligh iudestruc 
And they cost next to nething. 

We finish them very attractively in ivory 
white, enameled, with trimmings and mounts 
of polished brass, heavily lacquered. The rest 
a — of these sunshine colors is sure to be 

mired, 


With woven wire mattress or with National Spring. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


ATMANU- JOHN H. Pray & Sons Co.. 


WASHINGTON 


ST., 
OPP. Gevistex ST. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 
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and his own, also to his former pastor, Rev. Isaac 
Q. Bumpus, now pastor emeritus Contrary to what 
might be expected Mr. Parker enjoys to an unusual 
degree the respect and esteem of his people, and 
seems to lose nothing in dignity by being often 
saluted by half his given name instead of being ad- 
dressed as “elder” like most of the Aroostook 
ministers. \ 3.2. 


Ministers at Southwest Harbor 


The morning congregation at Southwest Har- 
bor, Mt. Desert, Aug. 9, contained nine Congrega- 
tional ministers, viz., Dr. Bradford of New Jersey, 
Professor Ryder, Dr. Archibald and Rev. W. R. 
Campbell of Massachusetts, Rev. F. J. Goodwin of 
Rhode Island, Rey. Messrs. W. H. Teel and W. W. 
Ranney of Connecticut, and the pastor, Rev. D. A. 
Walker. 

Rev. F. J. Goodwin of Pawtucket, R. I., and Rev. 
D. A. Walker of Southwest Harbor exchanged pul- 
pits and work during July, the former thus coming 
@ month earlier tu his sammer home. Cc. 


Centennial at East Hardwick, 
Vt. 


Ig was observed July 29, with papers and ad- 
dresses by members of the church, an historical 
address and sermon and the centennial sermon. 
This has been one of the strong cvuntry churches 
in northern Vermont, distinguished by the sterling 
eharacter of its membership. The chief factor in the 
prosperity was the quality of the lay forces. For 
several years one was a corporate member of the 


'\ American Board, attending regularly the anniver- 


saries and contributing yearly to the treasury. The 
eontributions of the church in some years exceeded 
$1,000 for this cause alone. 

The longest pastorate was that of Rev. Joseph 
Torrey, now of Shirley, Mass., 1860-75. He was 

present with his wife, who more than twoscore 
years ago came here as a bride and shared the 
experiences of her husband’s first pastorate. Fit- 
tingly the evening was given to his centennial ser- 
mon. Parts of the historical address by Hon. J. H. 
George, a member of the church, have been already 
printed. Dr. J, Edward Wright of Montpelier, a 
grandson of Rey. Chester Wright, a former pastor, 
took part in the services. 

One of the most fruitful pastorates was that of 
Rey. G. P. Byington, now of Westport, Mass., whose 
absence in Europe prevented attendance. From 
1890 to 1900 he received 156 members, 82 of whom 
@ame at one communion service, following a revival 
‘season in 1895. [he present pastor, Rev. J. P. 
Marvin, was iustrumental in renovating the interior 
of ths church building a year ago, and the entire 
plant of church, Jewett Memorial Chapel and par- 
sonage is now in excellent condition. With'a mem- 
bersbip of nearly 200 the church enters its second 
eentury with bright prospects. Cc. H. M. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


is in the eating. The Vernal Remedy Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., manuf. c‘urers of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine, claim that that medi- 
cine will quickly relieve and permanently cure 
the most stubborn case of Constipation, In- 
digestion, Dyspepsia, Sluggish Liver, Inflam- 
mation of the Bladder or Enlargement o! the 
Prostate Giand. It relieves and cures these 
diseases because it acts directly upon the 
mucous membranes which line the cavities 
pproazbone the body, and thereby removes 
Eeeme of disease and soothes and heals the 
8. 

The pied made in behalf of this medicine 
are absolutely true, as thousands of people 
who have been cured by its use can testify. 
In order to prove them to you, who are read- 
ing these lines in The Congregationalist a 
sample bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wi e will be sent to you absolute.y free and 
_ postpaid, if you will send your name and 

address to the Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca 
Builoing, Buffalo, N. Y. A postal card will 
do the business. 

Don’t let the fact that other medicines have 
failed to cure you sae you and keep 

from writing. Vernal Saw Palnetto 

Bory Wine has cured a large number of p°o 

le who had previously given up all hope of 
ing cured. 

A free book!et, containing valuable sugges- 
tions for health, will be sent with each free 
trial bottle. 

bm remedy is for sale by all leading drug- 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh, 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York, 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION . 
SOUTHERN eens existence: 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL d h 
SOUTHERN an t © 
JOHN T. LEWIS Ree tev 
iladelphia, 
MORLEY fi acto ry. 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass, 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 
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SE Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil and you 
will know exactly what you 

are getting—absolutely the best 


and most economical paint in 


Employ a responsi- 


ble, practical painter to apply it 


result will be | satis- 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co.. 100 William Street. New York. 


HOME 
HEATING 


Should be a vital question with 
all who are seeking home com- 
forts. Bay State furnaces have 


been heating homes economic- 


ally and satisfactorily for sixty 
odd years. They are the best 
that men and metal can make. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


— MAKERS — 
55 PORTLAND STREET, 
New York. 


Boston, Providence, 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p. o:Xenaat creen, Mass. 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


Individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. E, Rochester, N.Y. 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales sg" 22 W. 19th Street, 


ew York, 
LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLA 
eee 
‘ABLE, LOWEE 
CHURCH OUBFREECATALOGU3 
Wr. WEY 


TELLS ‘ 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnatl, 0. 


BELL 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells.sq-Send fos 
Camiogue, The 0.5. BELL OO,, Hilisboro, Gy 


CHURCH BELLS ana'reate 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, M4, 


WATERVLIET, 


WENEELY & G0, earn 
CHIMES and PEALS «,,2RCH BELLE 


THE OLD MEN”’XLY “OUNDRY, Estab. by A. Meneeiy 182% 


NOW READY 


The Serial which has been running in The Con- 
gregationalist and The Interior, entitled 


The Annie Laurie Mine 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion 
By DAVID N. BEACH 


Pp. 397. With numerous illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. $1.50. 


This remarkable story is full of action, true 
to life, and dominated by a high moral pur- 
pose. It has had strong commendations from 
notable literary critics and its publication in 
attractive book form will be welcomed by 
thousands who have read it as a serial. 


eoston The Pilgrim Press cricace 
For Sale at Leading Bookstores. 


An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scerip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few prayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
ete. These prayers are culled from a variety of sources, 
including many anclent liturgies, and are beautiful in 
thought and tn expression, 

Those who feel a disioclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find this exactly what they want for use 
in the family, perhaps while seated round the table 
together. 

It is daintily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 
price 68 only 30 cents net. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cxicace 
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Christian News from Every where 


Rey. John Kelman of Edinburgh was the 
chief speaker at the conference, just closed, 
of the British Students Christian Union, at 
Matlock. Deep impressions were produced 
by his addresses on Sin and on Doubt. The 
platform meetings were for the most part ad- 
dressed by undergraduates, and two-thirds 
of those in attendance were women. 


Correspondence in the Standard and other 
Baptist journals shows clearly that the laity 
are by no means satisfied with the action 
taken on the report of the committee of fif- 
teen at the last meetings of the Baptist mis- 
sionary societies, and that the assumption 
that with the ratification of the committee’s 
report all talk of unification of the societies 
ended is a decided mistake. 


Like the American Board and Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, as well as the 
Presbyterian Foreign and Home Missionary 
Societies, the Baptist Missionary Union has at 
last turned to the ranks of youth for a secre- 
tary who will develop mission spirit among 
young Baptists and take on those habits and 
that range of information which will fit him 
as he grows older to deal with the missionary 
problem in a large and comprehensive way. 
Rey. E. Herbert Dutton, now of Troy, N. Y., 
has been chosen. He has had a business 
training ; is agraduate of Bucknell University 
and Rochester Theological Seminary; and 
like Messrs. Hicks, Shelton and Speer was 
formerly identified with the Student Volun- 
teer Movement and the foreign mission de- 
partment of the International Young Men’s 
Christian Association. He will assist in the 
home department work of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Union; and soon an assistant will be 
found to co-operate with Dr, Barbour in the 
foreign department. 

In the nine months since the increase cam- 
paign of the Christian Endeavor Society was 
started, hundreds of societies have registered 
a gain in membership of from ten to one 
thousand per cant. This means an aggregate 
of hundreds of thousands of new members. 
The growth is not confined to any one section, 
though the per cent. seems to be rather larger 
in some sections of the West and South than 
in the East. For example: New Mexico re- 
ports a gain in societies of thirty-four per 


ABOUT COMPLEXIONS 
Food Makes Them Good or Bad. 


Saturate the human body with strong coffee 
and it will in time show in the complexion of 
the coffee drinker. 

This is caused by the action of enffee on the 
liver, thus throwing part of the bile into 
the blood. Coffee complexions are sallow and 
muddy, and will stay that way until coffee is 
given up entirely. 

The sure way to recover rosy cheeks and 
red lips is to quit coffee and drink Postum 
Food Coffee which makes red blood. ‘I had 
been for more than 20 years an inveterate 
coffee drinker and it is absolutely true that I 
had so completely saturated myself with this 
drug that my complexion toward the last be- 
©ame perfectly yellow and every nerve and 
fibre in me was affected by the drugs in coffee. 

“For days at a time I had been compelled 
to keep my bed on acconnt of nervous head 
ache and stomach trouble and medicines did 
not give me any relief. I had never consulted 
a La ana in regard to my headaches and 
terrible complexion and | only found out the 
eause of them after I commenced the use of 
Postum which became known to me through 
Grape-Nuts. We all liked the food Grape- 
Nuts and it hel us so we thought Postam 
must certainly have merit and we concluded 
to try it. We found it so delicious that we 
continued the use seqetinns although I never 
expected it to help my health. 

After a few months my headaches were 
a gone and my complexion had cleared won- 
ully, then | knew that my troubles had 
been o by coffee and had been cured 
when | left off coffee and drank Postum in its 


" Name given by Postum Co., Batt) 
a alg 


M 
Postam will change the blood of any coff 
drioker and rosy cheeks and health take the 
piace of a yellow skin and disease. 
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cent. and Louisiana of nineteen and one-half 
per cent. It must be remembered, however, 
that the per cent. is naturally larger where 
there were fewer societies to begin with; 
for example: Massachusetts has registered 
104 new societies, but it means a gain in per 
cent. of only six and one third. Ohio is the 
banner state thus far, registering 335 new 
societies. Vigorous efforts will continue to 
be put ferth to increase the number of socie- 
ties in the hope of doubling the present mem- 
bership within ten years. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


ALLING, MoRRIs E., Yale Sem., to Rogers, Ark. 
Accepts, to begin about Sept. 10, 

BICKERS, WM. H., Weatherford, Okl., to Willow 
Springs, Mo. Accepts, and is on the field. 

BOWEN, FRED’K, Bloomington, Ill., to Cleburne, 
Tex. Accepts, and has begun work. 

CuRRAN, EDWARD, Forest Grove, Ore., who has 
been in charge of Hillside, Patton Valley, Green- 
ville and Gaston, to Valdez, Alaska; also to Hills- 
boro, Ore. Accepts the latter, to begin Sept. 1. 

GREEN, GEO. E., Erwin, 8. D., to Fort Pierre. Ac- 
cepts, to begin in September. 

HADLOCK, EDWIN H., Olivet Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
to Baldwinville. 

Ham, RIcHARD K., formerly of Whatcom, Wn., 
to Oroville, Cal., where he has been supplying. 

HARDIN, R(CHARD, Compton, Cal., to Market St. 
Ch , Oakland, where he has been supplying. 

LAWRENCE, GEO. W., has been released from his 
acceptance of a call to Bristol, Me. 

LUCKENBACH, H. A, to Richmond Ch., San Fran- 
eisco,Ca Is on the field. 

NELSON, JOHN W., Plymouth Ch., Peoria, Ill., to 
First Ch., Kewanee. Accepts. 

NICHOLS, J. HENNIGAR, recently of Alpha, Okl., 
to Gage. Is on the field. 

RAIN, JAMES, Cortland, N. Y., to Riverhead. <Ac- 
cepts. 

REID, DAyip H., Pataha City, Wn., to Lakeside. 
Accepts. 

RiceGs, GEO. W., Creal Springs, Ill., to Cambridge, 
also to Malta. Accepts the latter, and is on the 
field. 

SEARLES, GEO. R., to permanent pastorate, Bel- 
view and Seaforth, Minn., where he has been sup- 
plying. 

SEIBERT, J. ADDISON, Adams Square Ch., Worces- 
ter, Mass., to St, Johns, Mieh., salary raised $500, 

SMILEY, ELMER E, Pres. University of Wyoming 
(at Laramie), to Ithaca, N.Y. Accepts, to begin 
Oct. 1, 

SMITH, JAMES R., Pilgrim Ch., West Superior, 
Wis., to Quincy, Ill. 

STOCKING, JAY T., asst. pastor, Ch. of the Re- 
deemer, New Haven, Ct., accepts call to Bellows 
Falls, Vt., to begin Oct. 1. 

STRINGER, FIRTH, De Soto, Mo.,,to Highland. Ac- 
cepts, to begin Sept. 1. 


| THoMAs, PERCY E., Meth., to First Ch., Winona, 


Minn., where he has been supplying. 
WARREN, EDGAR L., Hampton, N. H., to remaio 
another year. Accepts. 


Resignations 


BAYLEY, ALFRED, Fourth Ch., Oakland, Cal. He 
plans a year’s rest in Europe. 

BEAN, Dan’L O., W. Pullman, Il. 

BICKERS, WM. H., Weatherford, Okl. 

BuRTON, Ron’ W., Havelock, Neb., to take effect 
Oct. 1. 

CURRAN, EDWARD, Hillside, Patton Valley, Green- 
ville and Gaston, Ore. 

DAVENPORT, MERRIAM B., Maine, N. Y., to take 
effect Sept.1. He goes to Weiser, Ida., with his 
nephew, who becomes principal of a school. 

GREEN, Go. E., Erwin, 8. D. 

HAWKS, JOHN §., Hillsdale, Okl., because of the 
long distance from his home at Hennessey. 

Hosps, Wo. A., Traer, Io., to rest for a time. 

NELSON, JOHN W., Plymouth Ch, Peoria, Il. 

RAIN, JAmgEs, Cortland, N. Y. 

Rep, Davin H., Pataha City, Wn. 

Ricaes, Geo, W., Creal Springs, Dl. 

SANDBROOK, W™M., Salmon Falls, Rollinsford, 
N. H., withdraws resignation, at urgent request 
of his people, having been pastor ten years. 

STRINGER, Firtu, De Soto, Mo. 

Tom, A. ALEX, Waubay, 8. D., to take effect on 
or before Oet. 1. 


Topp, WM. E., Key West, Fla_, to take effect Oct. 1, 


Stated Supplies 


GORRNSEY, Henny H., Yale Sem., to Vinita, I. T., 
for the summer. 

LAWRENCE, Gro. W., having been released from 
his acceptance of a call to Bristol, Me., will sup- 
ply at 8. Koyalston, Mass. 

Wizpson, J. D., (Ref, Epis) Philadelphia, Pa., at 
South Ch., Andover, Mass., during August, 
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Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pim 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne 
or other skin troubles, can be 
promptly cured by 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from > 


Chef Chestactice oft 


let on the rational treat- 
FREE ment of diseases sent free. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks .......-+++sece-scoscess aveeee 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies..... 
Real Estate 


PPeeeeeereerereree rrr str irr 


Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund.. 873.00 
Unpaid Losses 757,114.48 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claim: 608.95 
Reserve for TaxeS.......ssseseee wacereh 15,000.00 
Net Surplus. ......cccccsecseeves eveeee ... 6,436,088.69 
$17,108,635.13 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders 89, 436,038.69 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 

ELBEIDGE G. SNOW, Teeep ‘od Vice-Prest 
ane NeNUEL E.  Ceeenene mentvent. 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY, § Secretaries. 

Secretary. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED, 

A dignified man or woman wanted for a dignified 
position by a wealthy brokerage house to sell a high 
grade security which has never been offered before. 
No Agents need apply. Best of references essential. 
Only educated, respectable, influential man or 
woman wanted. Congenial and profitable employ- 
ment for a minister, layman or professional man 
that need not conflict with his present employment. 


Good salaried position for the right person. Address 
W. A. R., Lock Box 1745, New York City. 


Yes, It’s an Actual Fact 
O _ NOT INTEREST, 
BUT SECURITY. 
joan ppnires Se ol 
lar, for the repayment of the. 


experience we have tested our Sink ‘for 
a Saat eight yeara. Ithas ee 


development of the real poorigece. be! 
descriptive circulars <a to 
Highest referen 


PERKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANSAS» 


OPIUM Eanes 


have been cured byus. Treatment t 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, | 
FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 

and EMBALM 
Adjoining Dudiey St. Terminal. 


PR attention given to er os with ata: 


ment. Telephones, Roxbury 73 and 


} 
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22 August 1908 


- Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 274.) 


Personals 


CLARK, FRANK G., Plymouth, N. G., has had his 
vacation extended three weeks on account of ill 
health. He is resting at Hautsport, N.S. 

Cross, ROSELLE T., on closing a pastorate of over 
ten years, at York, Neb., received a beautiful gold 
watch from the church. His new parish at Eu- 
gene, Ore., is building a commodious parsonage. 

MERBILL, Mrs. LUCIA WADSWORTH (GRISWOLD), 
widow of Rey. James H. Merrill, many years pas- 
tor at Montague and at West Andover, and mother 
of Rey. James G. Merrill, D. D., president of Fisk 
University, passed her ninetieth birthday on 
Aug. 10, receiving many friends from far and 
near in a pleasant lawn party at her home on An- 
dover Hill. She is in gocd health and keeps well 
in mind the people and events connected with her 
early home in Maine (Fryeburg), and with the wide 
sphere of public life through the last century. 

PIERCE, Rost. 8., Loomis, Neb., has had his family 
stricken with typhoid fever, two daughters, a son 
and the mother being ill at the same time. The 
eldest daughter is convalescent. 

ROBERTS, JOHN, West Cedar Valley, Neb., before 
leaving for England to visit his aged father, re- 
ceived from his people $140 toward his traveling 
expenses, 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BAssETT, NEB, 18 members; organized by Rev. 
Wm. Haresnape of Long Pine, who will preach 
twice a month. 

VERNAL, UTAH, 26 July, 22 members. Rev. J. M. 
Babcock, pastor. 


Material Gain 


DEADWOOD, 8. D.—Audience-room recarpeted by 
Ladies’ Aid, during absence of Kev. O. P. Avery 
and wife, cost, nearly $200 ; parsonage repainted ; 
new announcement board; the last two items 
being gifts. 

LyNDEBORO, N. H.—Rev. Austin Dodga, pastor. 
Women have renovated parsonage and repaired 
house of worship ; cest, over $200. 

ROYALSTON, MAss., First, Rev. F. J. Fairbanks, 
pastor. House of worship painted inside and 
out; expense, over $400. 

SHENANDOAH, Io.—Receipts of an exchange en- 
able women to pay their pledge of $100 toward 
repairs on church building. 


Anniversaries 


PEMBROKE, N. H. Tenth of pastorate of Rev. 
P. E. Bourne. A Thought Basket covered with 
pansies was presented which contained envelopes 
holding over $50. : 


American Board Personals 


ALLEN, REV. HERBERT M., and family, sailed 
from Boston Aug. 8, to resume missionary work 
in Turkey. Their station will be Bardezag. The 
father, Rry. O. P. ALLEN, and the sister, MIss 
ANNIE T. ALLEN, for many years located in 
Harpoot, Eastern Turkey, accompanied them. 
Mr, Allen during the last few years has had his 
office in the Congregational House, having in 
charge Christian work among the Armenians in 
this state. “ 


a 
WON'T MIX 
Bad Food and Good Health Won’t 


Mix. 


The human stomach stands much abuse but 
it wont return good health if you give it bad 
f 


‘ood. 

If you feed right ycu will feel right, for 
proper focd and a good mind is the sure road 
to health. “A year ago I became much 
alarmed about my health for I began to suffer 
after each meal no matter how little I ate,” 
says a Denver woman: “I lost my appetite 
and the very thought of food grew distasteful, 
with the result that I was not nourished and 

‘ot weak and thin. My home cares were very 

eavy, for beside a large family of my own [ 
have also to look out for an aged mother. 
There was no one to shoulder my household 
burdens and come what might I must bear 
them and this thought nearly drove me frantic 
when I real zed that my health was breaking 
down. 

“J read an article in the paper about some 
one with trouble just like mine being cured 
on the food Grape-Nuts and acting on this 
suggestion I gave Grape-Nuts a trial. The 
first dish of this delicious food told me I had 
struck the right thing. My uncomfortable 
feelings in stomach and brain agp as 
if magic and in an none ga short space 
of ny was again piyeelt inee then I 
have gained 12 pounds in weight through a 
summer of hard work and realize I am a very 
different woman, all due to the eae food 

Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., 
e Creek, Mich. 
Trial will prove. 


BLAKELEY, Miss M. E., arrived in Boston from 
Central Turkey Mission, Aug. 4, for a period of 
rest. 

HERRICK, DR. GEo. F., of Constantinople, Western 
Turkey Mission, arrived at New York for a fur- 
lough July 16, and Mrs. Herrick and daughter 
arrived July 29, 

JONES, MIss ANNA B., of Constantinople, landed 
at New York, July 31, on furlough. 

LORD, MIs8 AGNES M., Erzroom, Eastern Turkey, 
arrived in Boston, Aug. 6, on furlough. 

PARMALEE, Mrs. M. P., and daughter, arrived in 
Boston, Aug. 6, from Trebizend, a station in the 
Western Turkey Mission. 


Suggestive Methods 

ANDREWS, IND. Rey. J. H. Barnett, pastor, has 

1 invited the Trades and Labor Council of Hunting- 
ton, representing nearly 1,000 union men, tozat- 

_ tend his ehurch Sept. 6, and the invitation has 
been accepted. Mr. Barnett is an active member 
of the local Typographical Union..g- @_¢ 

BINGHAMTON, N Y., First, Rey. E. F. Trefz, min- 
ister, has engaged a first-class choir leader to train 
the young people for a chorus choir. 

BURLINGTON, Io.—Octogenarian Society, number- 
ing 101 members, held a meeting Aug. 5,at Crapo 
Park, with address by Hon. Geo. Frazee. Friends 
af the old people accompany them, take care of 
them, bring generous baskets, and serve them a 
good dinner. Persons of threescore years and 
threescore and ten, are welcome as probationers 
and candidates for membership. The previous 
Sunday, Dr. Wm. Salter, senior pastor of First Ch. 
and a member of the society, preached to the 
aged on ‘‘ When thou art old.”’ 

HILLSBORO BRIDGE, N. H.—A Sunday sehool class 
of boys, by means of a lawn party, have raised 
$12.80 for an Industrial Mission in Nashua. 

OXFORD, N. Y.—The pastor, Rey. T. W. Harris, on 
a recent Sunday, laid before the congregation the 
needs of the chureh property for repairs and ren- 
ovation. It was voted to subscribe the money 
then and there. Mr. Harris produced a chart hay- 
ing 100 squares marked off and stated that every 
square meant ten dollars either of subscription 
now to be made or of onerous debt to be cared for 
in the future. The squares were marked 10, 20, 
30, etc., beginning at the lower right corner, so 
that at any time during the subscribing it was 
evident how much more money must be raised, 
since every ten dollars subscribed enabled the 
pastor to cross off a square, 1,000, 990, 980, etc. 
Beginning with two $100 subscriptions, $800 were 
soon secured and the work was by motion con- 
tinued in committee. The pastor had laid careful 
plans, previously enlisting the sympathy of several 
heavy contributors, and found that in most cases 
the people by this public service, gave from fifty 
per cent. to one hundred per cent. more than they 
declared in private that they could give. 

PINCKNEY, M1cH.—The Young Men’s Club, led by 
the pastor and president, Rev. G. W. Mylune, and 
including 35 of the best young men in town, 
camped at Portage Lake the first week in August. 
The members attend church regularly. 


July Receipts of the A. B. C. F, M. 


1902 1903 

Donations $40,703 44 $40,470.08 
Legacies, 44,040.57 20,626.72 
Total, $84,744.01 $61,096.80 

11 mos.1902 11 mos. 1903 
Donations, $465,045.84 $483,840.52 
Legacies, 154,721.07 86,834.94 
Total, #619,766.91 $570,675.46 


Increase in donations for eleven months, $18,- 
794.68 ; decrease in legacies, $67,886.13; net de- 
crease, $49,091.45. 


July Receipts of the A. M. A. 


1902 1903 

Donations, $12,502.79 $11,111 6O 
Estates, 6,024 68 6,023.24 
Tuition, 2,587.44 2,449.84 
Total, $21,114.91 $19,584.68 

10 mos. 1902 10 mos. 1903 
Donations, $145,959 67 $147,066.32 
Estates, 63,538.78 58,831.54 
Tuition, 49,335.46 52,126.18 
Total, $258,833 91 $258,024 04 


An increase in donations of $1,1(6.65 and in 
tuition of $2,790 72; and a decrease in estates for 
current work of $4,707.24; net decrease of $8L 9.87. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Post-CONFERENCE ADDRESSES, East Northfield, Aug. 
18—Sept. 21. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Pottawottamie 
Point, Mich., Aug. 15-31. 

OLDER Boys’ CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 

GEORGIA SOUTHEAST DISTRICT ABS8N., Wadley, Oct. 8. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 13-16. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 20-22. 

FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Montan: Great Falls, Sept. 
Maine, 5 Farmington, Sept. 22-24 
North Carolina, King’s Mountain, Sept. 23-25 
Oregon Oregon City, ept. 29 
North Dakota, Carrington, Sept. 29 
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DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE 


is free to readers of The Congregationalist who 
are distressed by stomach troubles or tortured and 
poisoned by constipation or in danger with kidney 
and liver congestion or disease. 

If you care to be cured of indigestion, dyspepsia, 
flatulence, catarrh of stomach and bowels, consti- 
pation, or ae and congested liver; if you wish 
to be sure that your kidneys are free from disease 
and are doing their necessary work thoroughly; if 
tbs expect to be free from catarrh, rheumatism and 

ackache ; if yee desire a full pe de of pure, rich 
blood, a healthy tissue and a perfect skin write at 
once for a free bottle of this remedy, and prove for 
yourself, without expense to you, that these ail- 
ments are relieved immediately and cured quickly 
thoroughly and permanently with only one small 
dose a day of Drake’s Palmetto Wine. = 

Any reader of The Congregationalist may have 
a trial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine sent; free 
and prepaid by writing to Drake Formula Com- 
pany, Lake and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, Ill A 
letter or postal card is the only expense. 


The Black Hills 
Yellowstone Park 


anda score of other places of interest 
to the courist are reached by the com- 
plete train service of the Chicago & 
North-Western Ry. Especially low 
rates now in effect from Chicago and 
all points east for the summer Season. 


St. Paul 
Minneapolis 


Four trains daily from Chicago, rate 
of $16 round trip throughout the 
summer; $20 round trip Chicago to 
Duluth. 

Excellent daily train service to the 
various summer resorts of Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan and Minnesota, 
the Hot Springs of South Dakota, 
the mountain resorts of Colorado and 
Utah, and to Yellowstone National 
Park, California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Alaska. 


Summer tourist rates in effect from Chicago 
and all pointseast. A series of booklets, one 
of which is descriptive of Colorado, another 
of California, and another entitled ‘‘Hints to 
Tourists for 1903,’’ with detailed information 
regarding routes, rates and schedules will be 
promptly mailed upon application to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
NW37 


What do people £0 
to Lancaster for? 


Why, there is no other place like it. Send 


for booklet to 


E. A. DORE, 
Lancaster Inn, 
Lancaster, Mass. 


MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, BRONZE. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Send for our Free Booklet. 


The Effervescent 
always reliable 
Morning Laxative 


Nay cures sick stomachs 
.S and aching heads. 


50c. & $1. 
The Tarrant Co., 21 Jay St.. New York 


(SELTZER] 


Outdoor Complexions 


are kept entirely free from that harsh, burned look 
: by the use of fa 


. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap © 
tes 
Peculiarly soothing to skinirritated by sun \ey 
and wind. Keeps it perfectly smooth, no ¥e 
matter how often used. Essentially a face soap, 
scientifically adapted to the delicate texture 
of the skin. 
Your dealer has it. 25c a cake. 

Special cream seus for’ ct 1 
ler oo nao me ta 


Foamy WOOD: 
Ph igesogett 


f Soap and Factal 
ace; or for 10 etx 
ry’s Facial Powder 
Addreas Dept. Gl. 


os 
Tae | 
7 THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Owners, Cincinnati, O. 


ric Boston 


is doubtless the best 
guide to Boston and 
its suburbs ever is- 
sued. Has good 
maps and about 100 
illustrations. Old resi- 
dents find things in it 
they are glad to know and visitors 
by studying it do more intelligent 
sight-seeing in a day than they 
could without it in a week. 


‘}TOURS =~ 
AROUND 
THE* 


Paper, 25 cts,, postpaid; cloth, 50 cts. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Chicago 


” Silber Plate that Wears.” 


Select 
Your Spoons 


from designs stamped with 
a thoroughly reliable trade- 
mark. Half a century of 


COLUMBIA 


continuous and successful 


manufacturing has made the 


8a7 
ROGERS BROS. 


brand of Spoons, Forks, etc., 
as near perfection as is pos- 
sible. The spoons illustrated 
are the equal of solid silver 
in design and finish, but can 
be bought at one-fourth to 
one-eighth the cost. 

The good old “Rogers” 
wearing quality, which has 
made the %1847 Rogers 
Bros.” brand the standard 
of silver plate excellence for 
over half acentury, has always 
been maintained and is fully 
guaranteed by the largest sil- 
verware makers in the world. 
Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Ask for 1847 
Rogers Bros.” goods. There 
are imitation “Rogers.” 
Send for catalogue ‘“H-65"" 


INTERNATIONAL StivERr Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA ©O, 
Meriden, Conn. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party under special escort will leave Boston, October 7, 
in elegant Pullman Cars for a Splendid Tour to the 


GRAND GANON OF ARIZONA 


(THE TITAN OF CHASMS), 
Returning via Colorado. * 


_ Also, on the same date, a party will leave for — 


CALIFORNIA 


making the outward journey on the magnificent 
“FOUR TRACK SYSTEM,” THE NEW YORK 
CENTRAL LINE to Cri azo, and thenes pia tne ATOMI- 
SON, FUPEKA & SANTA FE SYSTEM through to 
the Pacific Coast, including the 


GRAND CANON 


and Riverside, Coronado Beach. Los Angeles. Santa 
Barbara, Monterey, San Francisco. ete.. in Cali- 


fornia: returning over the DENVER & RIO G YwE 
ROUTE, ine uding visits to Salt Lahe City, The yal 
Gorge, Manitou Springs, Garden of the Gods, 


Cripple Creek, Denver, ete. 


PRICES 

Everything with party ou.ward (including the Grand Cefion), 
to arrival in Southern California, with railway ticket only 
returning by any direct route, $145 

For the complete California Tour of 38 days, Including all 
expenses, returning through Colorado, $310. 

For the Giand Cafion Tour, $210. 

Everything strictly high-class at moderate cost. 

Send for our special Grand Cafion Circular. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. ~ 
305 Washington Street, opp. Old South Church, Boston. 

25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 4 


: A Liberal Southerner’s View of the Negro Question 


THE 


(ONGREGATIONALIST 


Volume 


REV. F. E. EMRICH, D.D 


The New Secretary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 


cola The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON 


Chicago 


° Copyright 1902 by Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc. Tracemark Registered 
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The New Testament and 
‘ Socialism 

The New Testament teachers were not 
practical reformers, and they appear 
never to have thought of organizing a 
social polity. On the contrary, they were 
idealists with a very definite conception 
of the ethical ends of the individual life. 
Their conspicuous ideals were humanity, 
brotherhood, righteousness and charity, 
and they did not concern themselves with 
the most effective method of realizing 
them in a social order. To them it was 
the chief thing that men should be hu 
mane, fraternal, just and kind. It is not 
surprising, then, that Jesus favored the 
doubtful policy of almsgiving, and that 
Paul was content with raising a contri- 
bution for the poor, and said nothing 
about establishing a Christian commu- 
nism. 

Whatever, accordingly, the New Testa- 
ment can furnish us that may be helpful 
in the solution of our social problems 
must be found in its suggestions and 
inspirations toward the great ethical 
achievements that it sets before men. 
Principles the seeker will find in it, not 
systems. There is the Golden Rule as an 
ideal and a life giving principle, but no 
social order, no economical system in 
which it can best be realized is laid down, 
whether the wages-system, profit sharing 
or socialism.—From Cone’s Rich and 
Poor in the New Testament (Macmillan 


Co.) 


Educational 


te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL | 


CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


Open to college graduates. 
RD Training for active pastorate. 


Opportunity for specialization. 


THEOLOGICAL 
set Sets SEMINARY 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903, 


For catal ¢, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
Hee, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


: Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


New York, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens September 16, 1903, 10 a.m. 
8 r.m. Inauguration of Rev. Harry Lathrop Reed, As- 
sistant Professor of Greek, and Address by Prof. Charles 
¥. Kent of Yale University. The seminary aims at ali- 
round training for the Christian ministry. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all denominations. For information 
and catalogue apply to 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AUBURN, N.Y. 


New York, New Yorx«. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Ave., New York City. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 234, 
1903. The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for 
admission, in the President's room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2.30 P. uw. 

THE OPENING ADDRESS, by the President of the 
Faculty, will be delivered tn Adams Chapel, Thursday, 
September 24th, at 4.30 r. uw. . 

CHARLES CUTHRERT HALL, President. 


New You« Crry, 83 East 55th Street. 


Bible Teachers Training School 
1 


incorporated by Regents of University of New York. 
Six departmepts. Two Year Graded Courses. Special 
one year course. Address 


Dr. WILBEKT W. WHITE, President, 


ILLinols, CHi0aGo, 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Bopt. 30. Every facility theoretical 
end practical, Address 
Prof, H. M. BooTt, 620 Adams &t., Chicago. 


Educational 
__ MASSACHUSETTS 


Educational rs 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Sstrovotttan  savan- 
1236 Instructorz, 1361 Students from 93 Universities, 


17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fs:cousss Stes 
a eeetan Neary SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oc Goinfea' Shots 
luee tethe Oourts, Four SCHOOL OF LAW 
hundred studentsiast year. Opens Oct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY feyorea in the entrance 
ation. E - 
Gloual cliuieat ana SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT in attendance, Elective 
courses tn eres COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certifieating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 2uoronict sna 
the cesrees o. GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 

Endowed, limited school for boys over ten. Founded 
1793. Fits for all colleges, scientific and technical 
schools. $500. Neo extras. For year book address 

H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY, 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Twelfth year. Special attention given to the foun- 
dations 0 ag rN Home atmosphere, adequate 
equipment. Good place for young ae 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
girls. Catalogue sent on application, 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON, 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by permission to Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

#EORGE F, JEwETt, A. B. (Harvard), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 
THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 


5ilst year, Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to five se oys and 
girls in separate families. New building with superb 
pymnsecun and swimming tank. Illustrated cata- 
ogue. Address, Head Master, West Newton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLS. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A school for boys. High and dry location. Labora- 
tories. New gymnasium, Mechanic Arts, Scholarships. 
A vigorous school life. American ideals. Descriptive 
pamphiet, with many carefully execated full-page ilius- 
trations, sent free on request. 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, 

* MASS. 18th year. Prepares for an 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music an 
Elocution. Gymnasium. Ont-of-door sporta. Delightful ex- 
cursions. Permanent home and care for motherlees girls. 


MAS#ACHUBETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rey. SAMUEL V. CoLn, A. M., D. D., President. 
69th year begins Sept. 16,1908. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with vanced courses for high sch: 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
pos intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
science. 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 

ractice and a girl leaves here prepared for the 


Auties of life. 


ea advantages in Music and Art under Boston 
masters. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue and learn our 
unique plan for a girl’s edu mn. 


Cc. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, NEw YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


. ral and Coll Preparatory 
For Girls. Gouzaee. Large recreation grounds. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 


NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL 
; A Home School for Girls. 


Vassar Preparation a specialty. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Principal. 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


School for Cirls. 
Newburgh, N.Y. Certificate its to Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Smith. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. 37th year. 


_ PENN SYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 
PENNSYLVANI 
MILITARY ogtlece 
2nd Year becins Soptecher 16th, 
n 


try, Arte. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
‘al , Cavalry. 
“<A Military School of the best type tw 
ar Dert. 


Catalogues of 
Col. Cuas, E. Eyatt, President. 


TENNESSEE 
TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE, 


Ward Seminary "exo }38 


38th yr., Sept. 24. L Courses, Music, looution, 
Sollexe These net one home Glaenenae Cade camate climates 


EUROPE 
The Thompson-Baldasseroni School travels 


NINE MONTHS ABROAD $750 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEw HAMPSHIRE EXBTER. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 1781-1903. 
123d year will open on Wi a ber 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, with pamphlet of 
HARLAN P. AMEN, ’ 
eran, New Hampshire. 


NEW HAMPSHIR®, MERIDEN. ’ 
KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


ratory to college, 

Bim or life. Unusual 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution and 
Courses. Ideal location, superior bui 
efficient teaching force. Very moderate rates, 
because of endowment. Send for catalogue. 

GPRORGE lL. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal 
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GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD AND WASHINGTON. 
—Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Leave Boston 6 Pp. mM, via Fall River 
Line, Sept. 25, in charge of a Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Tourist Agent; returning, arrive Boston 
Oct.2. An experienced chaperon, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted Jadies, will accompany 
the party throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering 
transportation, carriage drives and hotel accommo. 
dations—all necessary expenses except supper on 
Fall River Line returning—will be sold at the ex- 
tremely low rate of $32 from Boston, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. For itineraries and 
full information apply to Tourist’ Agent, 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass, or address George W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


SLEEPLESSNESS —You can’t sleep in the calmest and 
stillest night, if your stomach is weak, circulation poor, 
and digestion bad. Hood’s Sarsaparilla strengthens the 
stomach, improves the circulation, perfects digestion 
and brings about that condition in which sleep is regular 
and refreshing. It does not do this in a day, but it does 
it—has done it in thousands of cases. 


HOME 
HEATING 


Should be a vital question with 
all who are seeking home com- 
forts. Bay State furnaces have 
been heating homes economic- 


ally and satisfactorily for sixty 


odd years. They are the best 
that men and metal can make. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


- — MAKERS — 
55 PORTLAND STREET, 
Boston, New York. 


What DR. GEO. A. GORDON says 


Providence, 


Professor Park’s Memorial 


_ Collection of Sermons 


I find of great interest for three reasons: First, 
because of the excellent reproductions of strik- 
ing photographs of a great personality at dif- 
ferent periods of his career; second, because 
the volume contains Professor Park’s two 
famous sermons—the Judas sermon and the 
Peter sermon; third, and chiefly, because in 
this book are two discourses of permanent 
significance —one a model memorial sermon, 
namely that on Moses Stuart, the other the 
professor’s sermon on “‘ The Theology of the 
Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings,” a 
‘discourse which I am inclined to think the 
greatest ever preached by any minister in this 
country. Yours very truly, 
GEORGE A. GORDON. 
Old South Church, Boston. 


' This memorial yolume, compiled by his 
daughter, is worthy of a place in every min- 
ister’s library, and, as the Interior says, 
“ought to become a classic for students pre- 
paring for the pulpit.” 


Price $1.50 net. 
If any minister wishes to examine it before 


purchasing, he may do so by filling out the 
‘coupon below. 
Boston 


The Pilgrim Press Chicago 
Address either house as most convenient. 
Please mail me a copy of the Memorial 
Volume of Sermons by Prof Edwards A. 
Park, for which I will remit $1.50 within 30 
days or will return the book in perfect con- 
dition, postpaid. 


MRE es ooo snornk Sadat ss senneneysst hate 
Name and address. 
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RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
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DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer ; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O.. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, 
Boston office, 615 ¢ ing ii tate House; Chicago office, 
153 La Salle Street. onations may be sent to either ot 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Hmeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. ©. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, [1l.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, M - ev. H. H. 

. M. ©. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUOATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the minist Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary, 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 paereraucnal House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this ag denice ¢ 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manson, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Coa AOR ANTE and Chrisitan World. 

he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 

apers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ecords and weg Hep e) for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department. to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
aacer the management of the Trustees of the National 

ouncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
Qougropationsl Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 

BosTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding cc ebren Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Conakesatonal pocket devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious weifare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches and indt- 
viduals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIKTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches eS pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States, 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and anodes: of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, ee oe 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00; life mena 20.00. President, Mrs, 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8. Chapin, 9T 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


«Tt? * ’ 
Affiliated Societies 
AMERICAN TRAOT SooirTy prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages as 


home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 


ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Donations 
and Legacies solicited. Louis ‘Tag, Asst. Treas. 150 
Claes 


Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D. D., Field 
F. A. Henderson Manager. 54 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., tunder this heading at ten cents a line. 


ALL MINISTERS are cordially invited to a union 
meéting on Monday morning, Aug. 31,at 10.301n Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House. The two meetings already 
held’ this summer in Boston, ope i King’s Chapel, 
addressed by Professor Moore, and the otber in Park 
Street Church, addressed by Kev. R. J. Campbell, may 
encourage attendance at this third meeting of the 
season It is expected that Kev. T. Rhondda Wililams, 
of Bradford, 5 will speak. 

J. Batt, for the Mintster’s Union. 


SrecialL EVANGELIFTIC SERVICES during Carnival 
Weeks—Aug. 30-Sept. 14—at Murphy’s Hall, 86 Houle- 
vard, Revere, first coor south of the Casino. Drs Plumb, 
Dixon and other pastors with Evangelists Hammond, 
Shaver and others will 
Evangelist Hammond is said to have led more children 
to Christ than any other man now living. Come and 
bring the children. Services at 3 o'clock eac h afternoon 
beginning next Sunday and each evening at 7.30. Mon- 
day afternoons excepted. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN'S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wal) 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and een houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 

ublishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


‘e Boat. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W.C. S8T1TT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, 7reasurer 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Matron. Wanted, by lady, position as matron, in 
schoo! or college hall. Reference. Address Matron 35, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Invalids or Convalescents can secure first-class 
board and care with private family at a large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, etc. 
Grand view, pleasant and homelike Address A. W. 
Fuller, Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 


A Gray Kitten, house bred, athletic, attractive, 
and unusually affectionate, will receive proposals for 
a home with appreciative and considerate people, in 


family. office or shop. Address with references, before | 
Sept. 5, Bonnie Brier, (OT Congregational House, Boston. | 


A Summer Residence, in the picturesque Housa- 
tonic Valley, at Brookfield, Ot., an ideal country village, 
goes water, nature’s pure ozone, fine scenery. express 

ins to New York City. This residence on Village St 
contains ten rooms, mountain spring water piped into 
house, horse barn, small orchard, garden and meadow, 
three minutes from depot, school, store and postoflice. 
For particulars address Emily ro Hawley, Brookfield 
Center, Ct. 


Twenty Copi 


ALWAYS READY! 


TO COPY 


take part in the s+rvices. | 


NOW READY 


| The Serial which has been running in The Con- 
gregationalist and The Interior, entitled 


The Annie Laurie Mine 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion 


By DAVID N. BEACH 


Pp. 397. With numerous illustrations by 


Charles Copeland. $1.50. 


| This remarkable story is full of action, true 
to life, and dominated by a high moral pur- 
pose. It has had strong commendations from 
notable literary critics and its publication in 
| attractive book form will be welcomed by 
thousands who have read it as a serial. 


| soston The Pilgrim Press cuicace 


For Sale at Leading Bookstores. 


DIsSsTINcTivetiwy 
36 Seek GEMS OF SONG 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Sew York and Chicago. 


Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. 7 Boston and Chicago 


EXCHANGEABLE S, 5, LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 


soston Che Pilgrim Press carcaco 


es a Minute 


A LETTER WITH THE FOYER CYLINDER LETTER PRESS 


You have only to throw on the pressure—one motion—feed your letter into the 


rolls and turn the handle. 


good copies of one letter. 


Blurred Letters or Copies. No Rags. 


The letter comes out copied perfectly. 
another copy of the same letter put it in again. 


PERFECT COPIES ALWAYS! 


If you wish 
You can take at least six 
No Brush. No 


ALWAYS READABLE! 


SOME OF THE USERS. 


Swift & Company. 
Armour & Company. 


O. W. Richardson & Company. " “ 
Baeder, Adamson & Company. 


Mississippi Lumber Company. 
Vietor Coal Company. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. The Pi! erm Press, Chicago. 


Percival B. Palmer & Company. 


Holtzer & Cabot Electric Company. 
Washington Shirt Company. 
Wisconsin Lime & Cement Co, 
White Pass & Yukon Route. 
Chicago, Peoria & Western R’y Co. 


Boston. 


FORY FURTHER PAR 


THE CYLINDER L 


98 Soutn CLintoNn STREET, CHICAGO, 


TICULARS ADDRESS 


ETTER PRESS -CO. 


ILLINOIS 


Listen to Reason and Get a 


HARTSHORN 


The only shade roller that is 
sure to last, to rum even and to 
never spoil your shades, The 
genuine bears this s*gnature, 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks ...... 
Special Deposits in Trust Companii 
Beal Estate .....069-cscseces 
United States Bonds ee 
State and City Bonds 
Railroad Bonds . 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks.. 


Railroad Stocks .........s+000 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks . 456,250.60 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ‘Ist Tren’on : 
Beai Estate . .....<..<a- cease 112,750.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
AMON... ..... cccnoncssonces eeenpnnam 985,872.94 
Interest due and accrued on 1st January, 
1008... .cccccecnvtvescdeupeuree Seeevbabens 9,315.79 
eee $17,108,635.12 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital............ PS - Seeeeress 
Reserve Premium Fun 5,986,873.00 
Unpaid Losses 757,114.48 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 853,608.95 
Reserve for TaxesS............+ ssuensius 75,000.00 
Net Surplus. ........sceeess ese sone eevee 
ss 17, 108,635.12 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders $9,436,038.69 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President, 
FREDERIO 0. BUSWELL 2d Vice-Prest. 
EMANUEL H. A. OORREA, 3d Vice-Prest. 
WILLIAM H. EY, } Seoretaries. 
HENRY J. FinRisS vith Secretary. 


zNET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Yaies Farms. Loans 

to actual settlers only. 21 years’ ex ence 

in business. Send for formal app! ions, 
list of references and map showing locativn of lands. 
Over $400,000 invested. None put SAFE, PROMPT 
PAYING loans on my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial ‘Agent, 
309, 310, 311 Century Building, Minneapolis, Mina. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered {822, 


Nos, 16, 58, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. r ; 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manage seal Estate and lends money on mes 4 
and mortgage. ~ 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN 8S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t See’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRE 


Samuel Sloan 
William Waldorf Astor, 
pend A. ae Taylor, 
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and Christian. World 


REGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXVII? 
Number 35 


Event and Comment 


September Christian World Number 
Next Week 


Rey. G. Campbell Morgan at the End of His 
First Two Years in America, by Howard A. Bridg- 
man, with Illustrations, including a Cover Portrait. 


The Christian Outlook in India, by Rey. J. P. 
Jones, D. D. 


A Zulu Feast of Tabernacles, by Rev. E. E. 
Strong, D. D. 


A Corporation with a Soul (illustrated), by Rev. 
Ernest M. Bartlett. 


Nancy’s Renunciation, by Zephine Humphrey. 
Notes of Cheer in Turkey, by Rev. G. E. White. 


A Statement of Belief, by a representative young 
minister. 


In view of the fact that 
Dr. Emrich has just as- 
~ sumed his duties as sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society we give him the place of 
honor in this week’s number. We do 
this not merely for the sake of paying a 
just tribute to a man of solid worth re- 
cently chosen for.a peculiarly: important 
service but because we wish thereby to 
- exalt the work itself. This latter pur- 
pose conforms, we are sure, to Dr. Em- 
rich’s own preference, for he is not a man 
who courts publicity. At the same time 
_ we gladly welcome him to the company of 
several score of good men and true, who, 
together with women ‘“‘not a few,” dwell 
by day:in the Congregational House and 
who care for various interests of the de- 
nomination. In his new position he will 
have a desk in the same room with Mr. 
Coit, now the corresponding secretary, 
and Treasurer Palmer. He proposes to 
devote considerable time for the present 
to meeting the missionaries in the field; 
and for that purpose has taken several 
journeys to the western part of the state. 
There he has participated in tent meet- 
ings and held conferences with the 
workers, 


A New Secretary 
and His Work 


That he has a keen 
appreciation of the 
open doors for effort 
which Mr. Davis pictures so vividly on 
page 287 of this issue is evident to all 
who come in contact with him. He is a 
man of the caliber and the character tra- 
ditionally associated with the office of 
bishop. Though our simple ecclesiastical 
polity provides no such title for him we 
believe that our churches are, to a large 
degree, ready for something of the same 
oversight and help which the bishops of 
the Episcopal churches in the different 
states give to their respective dioceses. 


The Sphere of the Home 
Missionary Secretary - 


q An official like Dr. Emrich ought to be 


utilized by our denomination, especially 
at this juncture in its developing life. 
_ And we hope and believe that the larger 
and the self-supporting churches through- 


out the state, as well.as the needy, de- 
pendent churches, will find his counsel 
increasingly valuable. 


We believe the Massachu- 
Setts Home Missionary Soci- 
ety is in better condition 
today to do its full share toward evangel- 
izing the old. Bay State than ever before 
in its history. Those veteran laborers, 
Secretary Coit and Treasurer, Palmer are 
still at hand for counsel and active serv- 
ice. Dr. Emrich comes into the secre- 
tarial force, not to supplant any one else 
but. to make his.own place and to find his 
own work, which in a short time will, we 
surmise, tax all his energies to the ut- 
most. The executive committee, which 
meets every month, now includes some 
of our ablest younger ministers like 
William Knight, A. W. Hitchcock, R.G. 
Woodbridge. and O.,S. Davis, while the 
lay element is well, represented in the per- 
sons of Messrs.,.8. ‘B, Carter of Bosten, 
Hood of Lawrence, Gilbert of Ware and 
W. B, Piunkett. of Adams. Mr. F. A. 
Rugg of Greenfield, whose term of office 
expired last year, is still actively identi- 
fizd with the work and he, as well as the 
other men from the western part of the 
state now on the committee, constitutes a 
valuable accession to the society’s work- 
ing force. From them have come impor- 
tant suggestions touching the increase of 
the secretarial force and the effective or- 
ganization of the local conference com- 
mittees. Here’s hoping that the new era 
ef Massachusetts home missions will 
register even greater triumphs than the 
old. When it is remembered that there 
are more Congregational home mission- 
aries in this state than in any other in 
the Union, the task before this society 
becomes obvious and imperative. 


The Cheering 
Outlook 


The denomination is 
See ater: to be congratulated on the 

quality of the men chosen 
within the last year to occupy important 
secretaryships. The ministers drafted 
for this work—Rev. J. W. Cooper, D. D., 
and Rey. W. L. Tenney, D. D., by the A. 
M. A., and Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., and 
Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., by the H. M.S. 
—have all left pastoral fields where they 
were conspiciously happy and useful. 
With great reluctance their churches 
yielded them to the pressure of the socie- 
ties. Moreover, in the younger laymen 
chosen of late, Mr. Hicks by the American 
Board and Mr. Shelton by the C. H. M.S., 
an admirable standard of fitness has 
been established to serve as a precedent 
for future years. We rejoice in these 


signs of the greater appreciation of the 
gifts and personal graces to be sought in 
the men who shape the policy of our 
benevolent societies. Whatever the atti- 
tude of the denomination respecting con- 
solidation, there are few among us, we 
think, who do not sense the importance 
of having at the head of our denomi- 
national concerns, first class men. The 
time long ago passed when any retired 
minister would do for a secretaryship. 
The better the grade of men in office, the 
less friction and the greater unity and 
effectiveness throughout the entire circle 
of our benevolent work. 


With a drop in 
eleven months of 
about $68,000 in the legacy receipts of 
the American Board, it would seem al- 
most impossible to prevent a debt. Ap- 
parently about $140,000 in the total 
receipts from all sources is needed in 
this closing month of the Board’s busi- 
ness.year.if a debt is to be avoided. This 
sum is much larger than the customary 
receipts for August, yet churches and 
individuals are responding generously to 
the present need. Ifthe result should be 
reached, so much desired and for which 
such earnest prayer has been offered, it 
is believed that it would be followed by 
a wave of enthusiasm, and that an im- 
petus would be given which would make 
the financial problems of the Board in 
the immediate future much more easily 
solved. This shrinkage in legacies em- 
phasizes anew the importance of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. When this fund 
is finally completed, it will givesteadiness 
to the receipts from this source, and pre- 
vent the present imperative need from 
occurring again. 


One More Effort Needed 


The answer to the ques- 
hi wth eee tion, ““Have we enough 

ministers?’’ depends in 
part upon the section of the country 
under survey. What may be true with 
regard to Boston, New York or Chicago 
might not apply to distant Western states 
or even to the rural sections of New Eng- 
land. A letter just at hand from Rey. 
G. J. Powell, the home missionary super- 
intendent for North Dakota, pleads for 
our aid in securing at once several men 
for important missionary fields. Heis so 
much in earnest that he is willing to pay 
for an advertisement to run in this form: 
‘“‘Wanted, ministers for North Dakota— 
needy and promising fields—fair salaries. 
Address Rev. G. J. Powell, Fargo.” In- 
stead of obliging him to resort to our 
advertising columns, we are glad to give 
him the benefit of this prominent an- 
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mouncement, and we hope that he will be 
deluged with letters from applicants. 
Other of our home missionary superin- 
tendents in the West find it not less diffi- 
cult to secure the men they need. One 
said only a short time ago that he could 
find in his state places for all students 
graduating from Chicago Seminary this 
year. Some of the fields now lacking 
spiritual leaders present an inspiring op- 
portunity to men ready to work and 
eager to have a part in the rapidly devel- 
oping life of our great Western domain. 
From our own recent observation we can 
testify to the success which in a number 
of cases has crowned persevering and 
unselfish labor. At the start, the finan- 
cial remuneration is likely to be small, 
but that would grow with the growth of 
the work. Are there not young men and 
men, too, even in middle life, who will 
heed such a pathetic appeal as that which 
Mr. Powell makes? 


Those officials of 
Chicago charged with 
responsibility of hear- 
ing complaints and adjudicating assess- 
ments so often meet with meanness and 
craft that when a man or a society plays 
fair they have a shock. Last week they 
had a stroke of the kind, from which they 
recovered with a high estimate, we trust, 
of Chicago Congregationalism. Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Jenkins appeared to negotiate con- 
cerning four lots owned by the City Mis- 
sionary Society. ‘‘These,” he said, ‘‘ be- 
long to the Chicago City Missionary Soci- 
ety, which I represent. They are not, 
however, used for religious purposes and 
are subject to assessment. They were 
evidently marked ‘exempt’ by oversight. 
This society is not asking that they be 
omitted from fair assessment.’’ An as- 
sessment on a valuation of $15,000 was 
decreed. As we have scanned the list of 
tax dodgers in the Chicago dailies we 
have seen not a few names of men emi- 
nent in philanthropy and church work. 
It is the sort of civic treason which hurts 
the church in the eyes of the world. 
Every action similar to that of the Con- 
gregational City Missionary Society cre- 
ates right sentiment on a matter of ele- 
mentary ethics on which the American 
people sadly need enlightenment. 


An Honorable Action 
with Regard to Taxes 


Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon 
has printed the pungent 
address with this title, 
which he gave last year before a patriotic 
society in Connecticut. In it he proves 
that the claim of William Lloyd Garri- 
son and his friends that previous to his 
crusade against slavery the nation had 
not awakened to its wickedness, is “flatly, 
squarely, absolutely false,” “a mere fic- 
tion which there is a persistent attempt 
to force upon history by dint of sturdy 
reiteration.”” The pages of the Boston 
Recorder, the reports of the Andover 
Society of Inquiry and quotations from 
sermons and addresses in Park Street 
Ohureh, years before Garrison spoke 
there, and in other places, are put in evi- 
dence to show that ministers and churches 
in the North were alive to the evils and 
dangers of slavery when Mr. Garrison 
declared that ‘the pulpit and the press 
were dumb... . Silence, almost unbroken 
silence, prevailed universally.” Dr, Ba- 


Anti-Slavery 
before Garrison 
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con says that when Mr. Garrison waked 
up to the wickedness of slavery he was 
so confident that no one but himself had 
any moral sense on the subject at all that 
he could stand seventh in a series of an- 
nual anti-slavery orators in Park Street 
pulpit and repeat the familiar common- 
places of his six predecessors as if they 
were startling novelties. After Garrison 
began his work against slavery, Dr. Bacon 
says that instead of the North being 
solid against it as before, it became di- 
vided ; while the South, which had been 
divided, became united in defense of 
slavery. Dr. Bacon says that Mr. Garri- 
son ‘“‘ was by no means the sole author of 
this enormous mischief ; he only wrought 
towards it in more or less unconscious 
combination with other diabolical agen- 
cies.” 


It is encouraging to 
pepe Eats wine find a fashionable su- 

burban church Jike 
that over which Rey. Dr. R. F. Horton 
presides at Hampstead, London, making, 
in the height of the summer season, a 
special effort to reach the masses. Not 
far from its spacious edifice on Lynd- 
hurst Road is Hampstead Heath, a kind 
of park whither many people resort from 
various parts of London. On a recent 
bank holiday, a ‘‘Lyndhurst”’ tent was 
pitched on the Heath in which tarts, 
sandwiches, tea and lemonade were 
served at prices that could hardly have 
represented the cost of the articles. 
After the physical wants of hundreds of 
hungry and thirsty people had been satis- 
fied, a short popular religious service was 
held, in the course of which Dr. Horton 
made a felicitous address,. He told his 
hearers that he thought that if Christ 
had come to Hampstead that very after- 
noon, he would, as in days of old, have 
been anxious to supply their bodily needs, 
but, he would not have stopped there ; so 
Dr. Horton went on to extend a tender per- 
sonal invitation to all present to come to 
Christ, The people listened eagerly and 
some of them went away saying, ‘‘ They 
are doing it all for love.” The interest- 
ing feature of this undertaking from our 
point of view is the fact that the leading 
men and women in this wealthy church 
had personal part in it. Some of them 
dispensed the edibles while a number of 
others gave away text-cards, portions of 
the gospel and suitable leaflets. A splen- 
did example this for churches on our side 
the Atlantic. 


It will be 350 years on Oct. 
Lat een f 27 since Michael Servetus 

was burned at the stake in 
Geneva as a heretic with the approval of 
John Calvin. It is proposed by a histor- 
ical society of Calvinists at Geneva to 
celebrate the anniversary by erecting on 
the spot a monument bearing some such 
inscription as this: ‘Protestants and 
friends of Calvin have erected this ex- 
piatory monument to repudiate all coer- 
cion in matters of faith and to proclaim 
their invincible attachment to the gospel 
and to liberty.” This monument will thus 
register the progress in the Christian 
spirit of Protestantism since the Refor- 
mation. Calvin's principle of religious 
liberty has developed in three centuries 
and a half till Servetus now would be 
safe, while Calvin is not less honored 
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now than he was then. In the same 
month of Octeber, American Christians, 
while acknowledging that Calvin’s theol-— 
ogy as Jonathan Edwards preached it 
150 years ago is impossible in the light of 
our present knowledge of God and man, 
will give honor to Edwards as the great- 
est of American thinkers. The highest 
tribute that any age can pay to its great 
teachers of former times is to show the 
larger meanings of which their teachings” 
are capable when interpreted according 
to the new revelations given by God to 
that age. To know and believe what 
Calvin and Edwards taught does not of 
itself constitute men their pupils. For 
that one must know what they would 
teach if they were living now. 


cocoate It is stated that the 
cretary ison on 

Gambling in Cotton ou chee - <a 
which recently cornered the supply of 
raw cotton in this country and holds it 
now at an abnormal price, compelling the 
shut-down of factories here and abroad, 
cleared $10,000,000 by the operation. The 
loss they have caused operatives and 
manufacturers, however, exceeds this 
amount much, and there is renewed dis- 
cussion of the need of national legisla- 
tion similar to Germany’s with respect to 
regulation of speculation in commodities — 
such as cotton, wool, wheat and coal. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, in a 
striking interview, shows that the pro- 
ducers of cotton have gained compara- 
tively little by increase in the selling 
price of cotton; that if the syndicate has 
the requisite funds it can control the new 
crop as well as the old one; and that infi- 
nite mischief is being done to one of our 
leading industries by the clique’s rapac- 
ity. He does not hesitate to call the men 
responsible for the moyement ‘“gam- 
blers,’’ which of course they are, as in 
truth are a large proportion of the men 
on the floors of our exchanges who déal 
in cotton, wool, flour, wheat, corn and the 
like. 


The conviction of “Sam” 
Labor a Parks, the black la- 
and Blackmail bor leader of New York city, 
and his swift sentence to five years in 
prison is a wholesome event, There were — 
signs already of his repudiation by the 
trades.unionists of the city; and this 
should put an end to his reign. Latest : 
despatches from Chicago indicate that 
there is an exodus of manufacturersfrom _ 
that city owing to the demands of the | 
trades.unionists. Evidence also accumu- 
lates that both employers and employees 
in certain trades have combined forces to 
rob the municipality as such and the gen- — 
eral public as well, and certain forms of 
municipal activity are at a standstill be- 
cause officials will not, dare not, pay the 
prices demanded by thecombine. A com- 
mission appointed by the province of Brit- 
ish Columbia, having among its members 
the chief justice of the provincial court 
and an eminent clergyman of Victoria, — 
has just reported on the recent railroad 
strikes in that province ordered by repre- 
sentatives of some of the smaller organi- 
zations of railroad men in the far West; 


to say that the in 
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and that so far as they can ascertain the 
leaders of the strike movement are Amer- 
cans whose chief purpose is blackmail 
and extortion. The September McClure’s 
has an article describing the Chicago al- 
liance for loot, referred to above. 


Taking a broad sur- 
yey of the situation 
there is altogether too much evidence of 
power possessed by both employers’ and 
employees’ organizations, without any 
corresponding sense of responsibility to 
the public at large, and a general dispo- 
sition to get all that can be got without 
any care as to what the ultimate effect 
will be of such over-reaching. We have 
seen few editorial utterances of late more 
truthful than the editorial in last week’s 
Independent on the present plight of the 
man with a fixed income—the salaried 
man—who is being ground down by the 
upper millstone of capitalism and ground 
up by the nether millstone of organized 
labor. The Independent is quite right in 
hinting that present tendencies are mak- 
ing the middle-class population of this 
country, its salaried and professional 
men, more sympathetic towards social- 
ism than toward any other form of social 
structure. 


Greed and Its Results 


Fortunately President 
Equality of Roosevelt stands 
Opportunity in 
Government Posts ®@uarely on the platform 
that both union and non- 
union labor have rights in the Govern- 
ment service, and that no trades-union 


_Tules and regulations are to supersede 


national law in administering the Gov- 
ernmental business. His recent orders 
with respect to the restoration of Mr. 
Miller in the printing office have been 
sent in duplicate to the heads of all de- 
partments, and will stand, as a definite 
interpretation of his own and the nation’s 
policy. In the Pennsylvania coal strike 
settlement the President taught capital a 


_ lesson it needed to learn with respect to 


the rights of trades-unionism ; in this 
printing office affair he has taught trades- 
unionism the rights of the public. 


The annual aciee 
at Ashfield, Mass., 
this year was nota- 
ble because of Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton’s formal farewell as “‘master of the 
feast’? and controller of the type of 
opinion aired annually, and because of a 
striking speech by Sir Frederick Pollock, 
the eminent English jurist. Professor 
Norton announced ‘that he had not a 
word to retract of all that he has said in 
former years relative to the course of 


Constitutions—Written 
and Unwritten 


' national policy, for he believes “that in 


the long run the moral law proves its 
validity in public no less than in private 
affairs.’’ (The implication of this is pat- 
ent and no less its egotism.) Sir Freder- 
ick Pollock pointed out that the United 
States was taking up the work now 
which Great Britain began a century ago, 
and while he expects mistakes by us he 
does not despair of the outcome, either 
_ to democracy here or as it evolves in our 
dependencies. Most striking of all his 
comments was his assertion that, while 


_ the British empire at the present time is 


beginning “to define its unwritten con- 
nm” and relate the several parts of 
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the empire in a more formal way, we, the 
republic, are beginning ‘‘to undefine our 
written constitution.” Especially full of 
feeling was his plea for such an abiding, 
thorough understanding between the 
United States and Great Britain as will 
enable them to unite in a crisis in the 
world’s history, when principles of civil 
and religious liberty are in peril any- 
where, and stand before the Lord saying, 
“Lord, here are two swords.” In sucha 
case he conceives the Lord of Hosts, 
“who is a man of war,” answering, say- 
ing, “It is enough.” The United States 
and the British empire if yoked together 
could defy any coalition Europe or Asia 
might form. 


There is just this to be said 
about the alleged frauds in 
the Indian Service under 
the administration of the Dawes Com- 
mission and by the department in gen- 
eral. President Roosevelt cannot afford 
to let the matter drop without the most 
thorough investigation, nor can Secretary 
of the Interior Hitchcock afford to have 
his reputation impugned and not reply 
under oath before competent investiga. 
tors. Neither can the task of investi- 
gation be carried on altozether sub rosa, 
as seems to be the fashion now in Wash- 
ington. From the extreme of undue lo- 
quacity on the part of officials it is not 
necessary to go to the other extreme of 
gagging them or of shutting newspapers 
out of the task altogether. 


Purging the 
Indian Service 


Failure by the Colombian 
Senate to ratify the care- 
fully drawn treaty between 
the United States and Colombia has not 
surprised some who knew and remem- 
bered what European nations and our 
own great transcontinental transporta. 
tion companies had to lose through rati- 
fication of diplomacy’s work by the South 
American legislators, and by our engi- 
neers and contractors. With construc- 
tion of the canal by any route Europe 
stands to lose prestige in South America 
and we to gain it; and with abolition of 
the trip around Cape Horn our great rail- 
way systems between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific will meet competition which 
now they do not have to meet. Ergo: 
given a sufficient number of not over 
honest legislators in Bogota and unlim- 
ited wealth in the hands of unscrupulous 
agents, and the result is not surprising. 
Sooner or later the treaty will be ratified 
and the canal built, by the Nicaragua 
route if not by the Panama. Congress 
has delegated this power to the Presi- 
dent. Destiny cannot be averted alway, 
and the American people have decreed 
what shall happen and it will. 


The Panama 
Canal’s Future 


Socialists and Republicans 
Pending Changes in Spain have joined to 
ae overthrow the monarchy. 
Economic depression and extreme con- 
tempt for the government, plus revival 
of hope among the Carlists owing to Pope 
Pius X.’s well-known sympathy with the 
Carlist pretender to the throne, have 
combined to make the situation threat- 
ening for the dynasty, especially since 
both the army and navy are disaffected 
and are sympathizing openly with the 
civil servants and the rank and file of the 
people. 
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Extension of the area over 
which Mohammedans and 
Christians are fighting, and pillaging 
each other’s villages is the depressing 
news. from European Turkey. Russia’s 
demands for drastic punishment of all 
concerned in the murder of the Russian 
consul at Monastir have been met by 
Turkey, and the Russian fleet has been 
ordered back to the Black Sea. How 
much longer the racial and religious strife 
can go on with such unmitigated ferocity 
without Turkey giving the word for war 
on a larger scale than the Powers would 
welcome is problematical. Germany, Tur- 
key’s only friend, is disturbed at the out- 
look. Great Britain seems relatively un- 
concerned, having given up the réle of 
protector of the Turk. 


The Near East 


A Church Union Approved 


The proposals of the joint committee 
of Congregationalists, Methodist Protes- 
tants and United Brethren, which were 
put forth last month, have already been 
extensively discussed both in the reli- 
gious and secular press, The reception 
accorded to them indicates that they 
were made at an opportune time. Many 
Christians of different denominations 
want to come together in some visible 
unity which will demonstrate to the world 


_their oneness of spirit and at the-same 


time give larger impulse and’ power to 
their work of building up Christ’s king- 
dom. There is, however, considerable 
skepticism as to any actual union of 
Christian denominations, and a conse- 
quent indifference on the part of many 
who have no desire to oppose if. 

The first gathering of any of the three 
denominations, so far as we have learned, . 
to take action on these proposals was the 
assembly of Congregationalists at Potta- 
wattamie Point on Lake Michigan, in ses- 
sion last week. The history of the move- 
ment was given in a lecture by the editor 
of The Congregationalist ; the historic 
attitude of our denomination as respects 
organic unity with other bodies of simi- 
lar polity and evangelical faith was set 
forth and the objects to be sought were 
explained. The next day the matter was 
discussed at length in open conference, 
and resolutions were unanimously passed 
approving the proposals of the joint com- 
mittee and pledging the hearty co-opera- 
tion of those present to do what they 
could to carry the movement to its con- 
summation in the union of the three 
denominations. 

This action is significant because of the 
representative character of those who 
took part in it, and not less because of 
the hearty unanimity of judgment that 
the union is desirable and practicable. 
Twelve states were represented by pas- 
tors and teachers, including such men as 
President King, Dean Bosworth and Dr. 
H. M. Tenney of Oberlin, Drs. J. E. Roy 
and A. M. Brodie of Illinois, J. H. Chan- 
dler of Wisconsin and H. C. Herring of 
Omaha. The number of pastors from 
the Interior states was quite large and 
several influential laymen were present. 
The interest in the subject and the sense 
of its importance were shared by all. 
The views expressed in this assembly will 
be repeated in several state associations 
of churches, with the weight of intelli- 
gent conviction. 
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One of the most promising features of 
the discussion was the absence of any 
anxiety as to what advantages from the 
union might come to our own denomina- 
tion. The question uppermost was what 
service could be rendered by Congrega- 
tionalists to the two other denomina- 
tions. The thought that we had some- 
thing of real value to give, and that it 
wou'd be a privilege and an honor to 
give it was pervasive. Yet the convic- 
tion was general that the other denomi- 
nations have that to impart which will 
enrich us, and that great mutual advan- 
tage may result from the cultivation 
between these bodies of the spirit of 
brotherhood. 

This meet'ng forcasts among our au- 
tumn association and conference meet- 
ings a growing interest in these proposals 
for church union. We expect that it will 
be a prominent topic of discussion and 
that a better illustration of the history 
and ecclesiastical administration of the 
other two denominations will increase 
among us the esteem in which they are 
held. 

We have good reason to believe that 
Methodist Protestants and United Breth- 
ren are discussing this subject with like 
interest and in the same spirit as that 
manifested at the Pottawattamie Assem- 
bly. We hope that some of their leaders 
may be invited to eddress some of our 
autumn conferences, especially in those 
states where the three denominations are 
locally in contact. We are sure that 
those of our ministers who have studied 
the subject would gladly accept invitations 
to speak to the other bodies. We think 
a mutual interchange of rulpits with the 
preaching of sermons on this subject 
would promote fellowship. And we are 
hopeful that, with the disposition so gen- 
erous and harmonious as has thus far 
been shown, some plan will be evolved 
which will be acceptable to all concerned 
and will ultimately bring about a union 
of the educationa!, missionary and other 
benevolent work under a united adminis- 
tration, and a single denomination of 
more than a million members. 


Lord, Salisbury 


The great'statesman who died at Hat- 
field House, Hertfordshire, Aug. 22, was 
a Cecil and thus of the aristocracy and of 
a family whose conspicuous service of the 
crown began with the great Elizabeth. 
He was an Oxford graduate and thus 
personified culture. He had served his 
country as legislator in the House of 
Commons, as administrator while secre- 
tary of India and president of the Indian 
Council, as diplomat while plenipotentiary 
at important gatherings of the nations of 
Europe apportioning territory and recon- 
stituting the map of the continent and 
serving as secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, as a financier while secretary of 
the treasury and—most of all—as premier 
and molder of the imperial policy during 
three terms aggregating thirteen years. 
In an era which had men as large as Bis- 
marek, Thiers, Cavour, Gambetta, Dis. 
raeli, Gladstone, Leo XIII, and John 
Hay, he held his own in diplomacy by 
choosing a conservative and reactionary 
rather than a brilliant and forward poliey. 

But after all is said of him that can be 
said in his favor, it still remains true that 
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he was a survival of an ancient rézime, 
and not a typical man of his time. Pride 
of family, pride of caste, pride of religion 
prevented him from being in touch with 
the masses of his countrymen or of the 
the English speaking world. He was a 
bulwark in support of an alliance between 
Church and State which : ffects both in 
pernicious ways. He scoffed at temper- 
a:ce reform. Democracy, as such, knew 
him only as a cynical obstructionist. 

Like Gladstone he was our faithless 
critic at a time when weas a people sorely 
needed British confidence and sympathy. 
But that is long past and forgiven if not 
forgotten, and the more readily in the 
light of his sensible, pacific action follow- 
ing the Cleveland-Olney note with re- 
spect to Venezuela and his ready support 
of us over against a continental coalition 
at the time of the Spanish war. 

His loyalty to his nation, his sovereign, 
ard his God, whom he devoutly worshiped, 
none will dispute. Even those Liberals 
and Radicals among British politicians, 
aud those Free Churchmen with whose 
religious ideals he had little sympathy, 
will not think of questioning his conse- 
cration to his appointed tasks, much as 
they may have dissented from his posi- 
tions and deplored his influence. 


Fake Charity and Sunday 
Desecration 


Governor Bates of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, the state police and 
the New England Sabbath Protective 
League are engaged in a praiseworthy 
attempt to make an end of Sabbath dese- 
cration at Revere Beach and other resorts 
to which the people go on Sunday. It 
was high time the issue was made as to 
what sort of business may be done on 
the Lord’s Day, and how far the state is 
obliged to preserve decency on reserva- 
tions which it has specially set apart for 
conserving the public health and—sup- 
posably—the public morality. 

That the state had to step in shows 
that the police especially charged with a 
responsible duty on park reservations 
have not done their duty, and that the 
officials of Revere have apparently winked 
at the law breakers. That for so long 
the greedy proprietors of questionable 
shows and amusement resorts haye been 
able to do their traffic under the protec- 
tion of a law which makes almost any- 
thing in the way of a show legal so long 
as the proceeds go to a so-called charity 
bearing a pious name, also points to 
the need of action by legislators. They 
should alter the law and put an end to 
all chance of such perversion of it as is 
now going on throughout the state. Of- 
fenders have enough sins to answer for 
without being tempted also to the sin of 
hypocrisy. Charitable and religious or- 
ganizations which accept funds from secu- 
lar shows on Sunday deserve to lose all 
their reputable patrons. 

Rhode Island with its Crescent Park 
at East Providence is as bad as Revere 
Beach has been, and a man as much con- 
cerned as Governor Garvin seems to be 
about civic purity ought to find some 
way to stop the indecencies there, and 
as well the betting and gambling which 
Massachusetts ‘‘sports” carry on in an 
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out of.the-way place just over the Massa- 
chusetts line. 

It is not surprising, of course, that with 
the present influx of Celtic, Latin and 
Slavic peop'es, whose notions as to what 
is proper on Sunday are absolutely at 
variance with old Protestant ideals, there 
should be a steady effort to modify the 
Sunday of a New England dominated by 
men of English stock. What racial hab- “ 
its fail to do for the new comers the 
Romen Catholic Church with its tolera- 
tion of a holiday spirit on Sunday com- 
pletes. Vigilance of the liveliest and 
sternest sort will be necessary to save 
Sunday as a day of rest and worship to 
the New Englanders of the twentieth 
century, and the burden of the task both 
as to word and deed naturally will fall on 
the descendants of those who first settled 
New England. 

We notice a disposition in certain quar- 
ters to make a political issue of this swift 
coming of Governor Bates to the execu- 
tion of law and preservation of decency. 
Nothing would do more good to the cause 
of up to-date Puritanism than to have a 
straight issue made along this line. It 
might arouse some of the Protestants of 
the state from their stupor and lethargy. 


Labor Lightened by Love 


There are afew men, and perhaps still 
fewer women, who love labor for its own 
sake and would prefer even a treadmill 
to the most perfect leisure some new 
Eden might have to offer. But for most 
of us work is a hard necessity which 
needs some motive power behind it and 
some reward ahead of it to lead us on. 
Therefore, lest work should become a 
slavery and uncongenial tasks like death 
to the soul, God has transformed the 
labor of our days into a service for love’s 
sake, actual with most of us and possible 
for all. 

We glory in our homes, the foundation 
of the true strength of our nation and the 
units of the common life of the church. 
Yet with what labor are the majority 
of these homes sustained, the work of 
the husband that wins the means of 
living and of the wife which turns all 
to the best account. There is no law 
which compels these men to labor and 
these wives to drudgery, except the law 
of love. If that loveof wife for husband, 
mother for child, daughter for father and 
brothers—to speak only of the tasks within 
the house—were to perish from the earth, 
the homes would perish with it. The 
good housewife goes about her never 
ending tasks with a singing heart and 
a ready smile because those tasks are 
lightened by the love she feels. If not, 
if she is but held in her place and to 
her work by custom and the fear of 
change, God pity her! and the house she 
cannot make a home, 

Yet, for our daily tasks, these house- 
hold loves are but a part of that which is 
given us for incentive and reward. Here 
too, the love of Christ constraineth us. 
We live with him, he lives with us. In 
his companionship all life is transformed 
and glorified, even its dullest and 
wearying tasks. There is more 
faithfulness than even 


. 
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A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room as for his laws 
Makes that and the action fine. 
For the poorest disciple may carry on the 
least rewarding work not merely in the 
spirit of obedience but in the enjoyment 
of that companionship of Christ which is 
the b2st reward of life. . 

Friendship with Christ will do more 
than glorify the working hours, it must 
become a motive for excelling. Itis false 
Christianity which makes a man careless 
of the quality of his results. Who would 
leave the corners of a room unswept, if 
Christ were standing by to watch? Who 
could do less or less perfectly in the joy 
of his companionship? The thought that 
he lives in us and that our life becomes a 
part of his own life must teach us to do 
faithfully what he has given us to do and 
to rejoice in the growing perfection of a 
workmanship in which he has his inter- 
est and share. 


In Brief 


You wish your own minister wou'd preach 
right along as well as the man who stood in 
his place last Sunday. Perhaps the supply 
_ brought with him his company sermon. 


Rey. R. J. Campbell has seen Niagara and 
declines to make copy out of it for the British 
Weekly. His impressions are not describ- 
able or saleable. Mr. Campbell grows on us. 


We have seen the name of the state in which 
The Congregationalist is published spelled in 
various ways. The last and perhaps the brief- 


est has just come to one of our societies thus:- 


Mastuge. 


**He had no enemy but himself,” is the esti- 
mateof Phil May, the gifted Koglish artist, by 
Norman Hapgood. So often said, so often 
true, and so impressive whenever said truly 
in its corroboration of the doctrine of man’s 
free will. 


Three causes operate to form thorns on 
bushes and trees—impoverished soil, dryness 
of atmosphere, and intensity of light. The 
thorns on life’s tree are often due to lack of 
food for the heart, aridity of the mind, and 
the glare of publicity. 


Honest administration of the department 
of water supply, gas and electricity by the 
reform (Low) administration of New York 
city has brought in 803,739 more dollars dar- 
ing the last fiscal year than were received the 
year before. That is good campaign material 
for the approaching struggle. 


A graduate of Yale, also a student of law, 
who swore he was but eighteen years old 
when he was twenty-six years old, has just 
been summarily dismissed from the United 
States Navy because he lied. As President 
Roosevelt said to the men of the navy—the 
beginning of naval worth is a good character. 


Mr. William J. Bryan, who is becoming as 
famous as Robert G. Ingersoll was formerly 
for the eloquence and pathos of his funeral 
eulogies, made it very clear last week in an 
address given in New Haven, Ct., that heisa 
firm believer in the immortality of the soul, 
and that he is a reverent theist who accepts 
the order of nature as beneficent in its intent. 


The death of Hon. C. C. Bonney of Chicago 
removes a citizen whose wider fame grew out 
of his intimate connection with the Werld’s 
Congresses at the Columbian Exposition in 
1893. But prior to that he had attained high 
rank in the legal profession, and had been 
prominent in the Law and Order League 
movement of this country. He was a Swe- 
denborgian. 
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An educated Hindu, in an article ina Hindu 
magazine, advocates the use of the Bible asa 
text-book io all primary and high schools. 
He says, “I am not a Christian, but I think 
the more Christlike we become, the better for 
us and our land.’”’ And yet some Anglo-Sax- 
ons who profess to be Christians insist that 
Christian missionaries have made no perma- 
nent impression in India. 


President Mullin of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary says that four things 
are needed for the equipment of the modern 
minister: a moralization of his theology ; abil- 
ity to distinguish between apologetic; and 
dogmatics: blending of the scientific attitude 
with the evangelical spirit; and a practical 
knowledge of society as organically instituted. 
That comgs nearer a correct preseription than 
some other attempts do. 


The Herald and Presbyt-r denies that the 
gospel is simple. “It is of such elaborate 
and intricate wisdom that only God himself 
could have originated it.’”” This journal has 
deplored revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith and any attempt to put the Pres- 
byterian Church on a simpler creedal basis. 
It has the merit of being consistent. An 
elaborate gospel of course demand3 an elab- 
orate and intricate confession of faith or 
creedal test. 


That was a clever method employed by a 
*‘ passive resister” in-an English town, when 
the authorities came to sell him out for the 
non-payment of the school rates. He hap- 
pened to have on hand a dozen copies of Sil- 
vester Horne’s recently published history of 
the Free churches, so he passed them over to 
the auctioneer. It is to be hoped that this 
excellent account of the rise and growth of 
Independency is now being read with profit 
by a number of Anglicans in that town, which 
is one of the strongholds of the Establishment, 


For purposes of argument from analogy the 
spiritual teacher is often tempted to fall back 
on the terminology of the physiologist and 
physician. It may be opportume therefore to 
know how the terms of life and death are 
defined by up-to-date authorities in medi- 
cine. A recent article in the Medical Record 
has thus defined life: “The capability of 
responding serially and appropriately, by 
continual adjustments, to changes in environ- 
ment.” Death according to the same author 
ity is: “The rupture of the adjustment of 
internal to external conditions.” A man is 
dead therefore when his harmony of interac- 
tion of parts ceases. 


In time of war Sunday often is a day of 
battle. But we see no reason why in time of 
peace, when practice in the art of war is be- 
ing had by representatives of the army and 


‘navy, there should be such disregard of S 1n- 


day as was Officially ordered from Washing- 
ton for soldiers and sailors in the vicinity of 
Portland, Me., lastSunday. Inthe first place, 
sailors and soldiers need Sunday rest as much 
as other men. In the second place, the exam- 
ple set the non-military element of the popu- 
lation is most damaging. President Roose- 
velt and Secretary of War Root are certainly 
open to criticism for using the military estab- 
lishment of the nation in this way. 


The New York Christian Advocate’s terri- 
ble indictment of W. S. Allen, defaulting 
treasurer of the Preachers’ Aid Society of 
the New England Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, is summed up in 
the title of its news and editorial article, 
In the Apostolic Succession—from Judas. 
Money sufficient to pay the retired clergymen 
and widows and children of former clergy- 
men—their August installment—has come in 
from the laity of the Methodist churches of 
Boston and vicinity, and the fund established 
to restore to the treasury the capital which 
Mr, Allen stole is slowly increasing. Later 
in the year, when churches once more are 
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gathered together and the active clergy are in 
the saddle, the total will be raised doubtless. 
Dr. Buskley is quite right in saying that 
Allen’s turpitude almost passes belief. 


Protestant pastors at work in Rome are 
writing to journals in England and in this 
country expressing their surprise and disap- 
pointment that Emperor William of Germany, 
President Roosevelt ard other Protestant 
rulers were so sympathetic at the time of 
Pope Le XIII.’s death, and that the tenor 
of Protestant comment in Eogland and in 
this country has been so kindly. “If this 
deference to popery is allowed to go on, where 
will it end? Is it not manifest that Protes- 
tantism has become effeminate?” asks Rey. 
William Bart, D. D., at the head of the 
schools and missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Churchin Rome. Doubtless those who 
live nearer the Vatican see men and events 
from a different standpoint from those who 


_live in the United States, but the man who 


lives near by is as likely to err in his way as 
the man who is remote. For ourselves we 
have tried to take a broad, comparative view 
of recent events in Rome, taking into consid- 
eration facts that are modern as well as an- 
cient, American as well as Italian, good as 
well as bad. ~ 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


The United States Consular Service is in- 
creasing its range of activity and influence. 
Our representative in Bradford, Eng., is re- 
sponsible for the exchange of pulpits this 
summer between Rev. C. F. Weeden of the 
Central Chureh, Lynn, Mass., and Rey. T. 
Rhondda Williams of the Greenfield Church, 
Bradford, and as far as I ean make out Mr. 
Day, our consul, has brought to pass some- 
thing which not only is admirable in theory 
and calcu'ated—if imitated, as well it might 
be—to increase Anglo-American amity, but 
something which also has proved a source 
of delight and profit te both congregations. 
Letters from Bradford and talks with Lynn 
people show this. 

* ¥ * 

Moreover, I heard Mr. Williams preach last. 
Sonday, and it is clear that with the wonted 
fervor and native preaching power of the 
Welsh, the imagination and sentiment which 
is theirs, he also has an up-to-dateness in 
point of view which is refreshing, a style 
singularly pellucid, and a rare penetration of 
thought in matters scholastic and philosoph- 
ical. Nor will these qualities of mind be found 
lacking if one reads his books, Belief and 
Life, Shall We Understand the Bible, The 
Social Gospel, and his more recent admirable 
reply to Robert Blatchford of The Clarion in 
a course of Sunday evening talks to Bradford 
working men, in which he riddled the assump- 
tions and reasoning of Haeckel and his status 
as a philosopher, Haeckel being the man upon 
whom Blatchford is depending for his sup- 
port in the fight which he is now making 
against the Christian faith and the Christian 
Church. 

Mr. Williams preaches in Lynn again Aug. 
30 and Sept. 6, and Sept. 13 in Plymouth 
Chureh, Brooklyn. [ do not remember to 
have seen his name in the religious weeklies 
of England which I read regularly. Evi- 
dently he is not in the ring of those whom the 
British religious press so persistently tout. 
But lam bound to say that he strikes me as 
very much superior in intellectual power and 
spiritual insight to not a few of those whose 
every word is printed by London editors as 
if it were infallible, and whose departure for 
America and arrival on these shores is de- 
scribed with particularity as if they were the 
“only pebbles on the beach.’ 

* ud oe 

Last week I attended one of the hearings of 
the special commission to investigate indus- 
trial and social conditions recently appointed 
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by Governor Bates of Massachusetts. Hon, 
Carroll D. Wright, United States Labor Com- 
missioner, was presiding. At the session 
which I attended, as at most of the other 
sittings which I have seen reported, there 
was a surprising amount of championship of 
individualism and opposition to anything like 
extension of State authority in matters of 
arbitration, profit-sharing. This opposition 
comes as emphatically from the trades-union- 
ists as from the capitalists. The third party 
to the strife, the public, which has most to 
gain by puttirg an end to the war, was all too 
feebly represented, whether noses be counted 
er arguments weighed. I must say it was 
depressing to discover this drift, to note how 
recurringly the language of war rather than 
of conciliation was used, how Calvinistic 
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most of the speakers were in their distrust of 
the essential worth of human nature and in 
their certitude that nothing but se/f-interest 
can be counted upon to “weigh with men 
through all time. 

* s *# 

Labor and capital are still looked upon as 
having no identity of interest, only occasional 
reciprocity of interest. These were the words, 
in substance, of the formal representative of 
the Central Labor Union of Boston in oppos- 
ing legislation providing for profit sharing. 
Even Commissioner Wright’s obiter dicta 
dropped in his cross examination of advocates 
of various refoims, showed him to be more 
tinged with a moderate pessimism than I had 
expected to find from some of his recent formal 
utterances. 


The Passing Summer in Boston 


A Count of Church Attendance 

A Congregationalist reporter conceived the 
idea last Sunday of doing a little amateur 
work in the way of a church census. So he 
turned his steps toward that debatable eccle- 
siastical territory known as the South End, 
confining his observations to the churches on 
or near Tremont Street. Starting in with St. 
Paul’s Baptist Church, a Negro organization, 
his eye was caught by a placard announcing 
that a Doctor of Divinity from Washington 
would preach at 1030 A. M, on the subject, 
** Are yousatisfied” ? Justinside the door was 
an invitation in equally bold letters to ‘‘Come 
to the picnic next week.” The sole occupants 
of the auditorium were two Negro women 
who, having the best seats in the house, 
looked amply satisfied. Coming out, the re- 
porter met two male worshipers just arriving, 
who told him that while the service was ad- 
vertised to begin at 10 30, most of the attend- 
ants did not arrive until about eleven. When 
these two men took their seats the unusual 
spectacle was presented of a church congre- 
gation made up of an equal number of men 
and women, This was the only phenomenon 
ef the sort which the reporter witnessed dur- 
ing the forenoon. 

The next stop was at the Tremont Street 
Methodist Church, where 165 persons were 
found, At Shawmut Congregational, a block 
or two away, the tally showed 175. Next in 
line came the Warren Avenue Baptist, where 
the largest attendance in any of the churches 
visited wasfound—183. A stone’sthrow away 
is Clarendon Street Baptist Church, so long 
shepherded by the beloved A. J. Gordon. 
Here there were 135 worshipers, while at 
Berkeley Temple were 116. This, leaving out 
the Negro church, made an aggregate of 774 
worshipers in five Protestant churches, none 
of them more than a half-mile from any of 
the others. Had the five congregations been 
massed in any one of the auditoriums, there 
would have been room enough for at least a 
hundred or two more. Union Congregational 
Chureh, which is usually classed with this 
group of churches, is closed for the season 
and its regular constituency was probably 
represented to some extent in the congrega- 
tions at Shawmut and Berkeley Temple. Here 
are the returns in tabular form: 
Warren Avenue Baptist 
Shawmut Congregational 
Tremont Street Methodist . 
Clarendon Street Baptist . re ‘ 
Berkeley Temple (Congregational) . 116 

ee ay oh te Se, eee ee 

It was a beantiful summer Sunday and not 
excessively warm. The street cars were full 
and a good many people were loafing on door- 
steps or looking out of their parlor windows. 
Few houses were entirely closed. Indeed, 
the South End residential section never pre- 
sents even in hot weather such a deserted 
appearance as does the Back Bay. Never- 
theless, on the fourth Sunday in August pre. 

\ sumably the summer slack tide reaches its 
lowest ebb. The reporter was told in three 


183 
175 
165 
135 


of the churches visited, Shawmut, Warren 
Avenue and Clarendon Street, that the at- 
tendance was below the average for the sum- 
mer. At Tremont Street Methodist a young 
man said rather more were present than usual, 
while at Berkeley Temple the faithful janitor, 
Mr. Moning, who has counted the congrega- 
tions every Sunday for years said there were 
about as many present as usual. 

Preachers of ability and repute were found 
at the various churches. One reason why 
Warren Avenue heads the list may be that 
John Robertson, the Ssotch evangelist, has 
been occupying the pulpit during the summer 
and special services have been going on, but 
at nearly all the churches the reporter gained 
the impression of a good degree of activity. 
Announcements of the summer schedule were 
conspicuously displayed, and ushers at Shaw- 
mut and Berkeley Temple offered attractive 
calendars recording the work and worship for 
the season. At Clarendon Street it was an- 
nounced that an open-air service is held on 
the steps every Sunday evening and on 
Wednesday evening as well. And it was 
also stated that a special prayer meeting 
would be held to seek divine guidance in the 
choice of a pastor. It must be somewhat of a 
spiritual discipline to our Baptist brethren at 
Clarendon Street, after praying so long fora 
successor to Dr. Gordon to be able to keep 
him so comparatively short a time. 


A Preacher from the World’s Fair City 


In the picturesque edifice at Allston, Rev. 
Charles L. Kloss of -Webster Groves, Mo., 
pleaded vigorously for Religious Enthusiasm, 
himself a striking illustration of his theme. 
His boyish figure, alive with fire and force, is 
surmounted by a full brow and a face bear- 
ing strong lines of character. Like an elec- 
trie curre:t, his fervor permeated the andi- 
ence, communicating to each a spark, till his 
hearers were all alive with interest in the 
speaker and his argument. Defining an en- 
thusiast as one possessed by a god, he con- 
tended that a man is a bundle of enthusiasms, 
some latent, others unacknowledged; and 
urged his hearers to turn from the hollowness 
of worldly fads and consecrate their powers 
and passion to the Supreme Person who alone 
can satisfy the human heart and who never 
disappoints those who give themselves unre- 
servedly to him. The pastor of one of the 
most active and self-reliant churches in the 
St. Louis region, it is easy to understand 
Mr. Kloss’s success in enlisting the co-opera- 
tion and developing the efficiency of the mem- 
bers of his congregation. 


A Coloradan at Shawmut 


The Shawmut preacher last Sunday and 
next, Rev. F. T. Bayley, D. D., stands in the 
front rank of the Congregational leaders in 
the Rocky Mountain region. For the last 
ten years he has been building up the Plym- 
outh Charch in Denver, until it has become 


the strongest of our order in the city. Before 
he went West he was an honored pastor in 
Portland, Me., and he has just deelined an 
urgent invitation to a prominent field in Kan- 
sas City.” 

His preaching last Sunday morning had the 
direct, earnest quality characteristic of the 
West. His subject seemed to possess and 
kindle him and was pressed straight home 
to the mind and the conscience. He used no 
notes and his style ranged from the conver- 
sational to the impassioned. His illustrations 
were chiefly from recent or contemporaneous 
history. The down-right common sense of 
his discourse and the keen application of his 
truth to modern life secured for him an ex- 
ceptionally attentive hearing. 

Starting with Paul’s injunction about not 
biting and devouring one another, Dr. Bayley 
declared that the great practical problem of 
this century is the art of living together. We 
have to live together, as our grandfathers did 
not. Moreover, it was never so much in the 
power of a man to harm or to serve his fellows. 
The great question is, What kind of a man is 
the twentieth century man to be? Liberty 
must be subordinated to the law of love and 
God’s method of creating character must be 
emphasized. 


Bouquets by the Thousand 


This summer, as in past seasons, the flower - 


department of the W. C. T. U. is doing a 
splendid work by acting as an intermediary 
between owners of flower gardens and the 
different hospitals, institutions and homes of 
Boston and individuals as well, whose close 
quarters admit of no garden strip. A half 
dozen of these devoted women give a good 
portion of Saturday to arranging and dis- 
tributing the flowers that come in great boxes 
from all over the state. Last Saturday, eight- 
een thousand bouquets were sent out. The 
wistful, appreciative faces of the little chil- 
dren who have learned to come to the base- 
ment of the Congregational House every Sat- 
urday afternoon give eloquent testimony to 
the value of this work. 


“4 \ 


Christian News from Every where 


The Anglican bishop of L'verpool has let be 
known his sympathy with and indorsement 
of a mission which Messrs. Torrey and Alex- 
ander are to hold in that sity, and The Church 
Times is shocked that the bishop er any other 
Anglicans could for a moment imagine that 
they have anything to learn from the Chicago 
evangelist and singer. 


Belfast, Ireland, has been torn up over the 
issue of Sunday delivery of postal matter. 
The city council had petitioned the postmas- 
ter general to grant such delivery. Deputa- 
tions from the Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Episcopalian churches waited on the city 
council and brought about a rescinding of 
the request. - 


A writer in The Examiner (London) who 
bases his testimony on recent thorough inves- 
tigation of the missions of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in India aptly says that there 
is a non-native heathenism there “ whose judg- 
ment of missionaries needs to be corrected by 
that of native heathenism which, at least, 
comes in contact with the heralds of Chris- 
tianity.” 


People who spend the next three or four 
weeks at Northfield will find the “ post con- 
ferences addresses ” in progress, the speakers 
being Prof. James Orr of Glasgow, Rey. Grif- 
fith Thomas of London, and uptil Sept. 1, 


Rey. Samuel Chadwick of Leeds. There are 


certain advantages in being at North 
after the conference crowds have gone, espe- 
cially with such opportunities for instruction 
and fellowship as are being provided each 
year in an increasing number. : 
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Open Doors for Missions in Massachusetts 


Persons whose humanitarian sympa- 
thies are utterly sincere have been known 
to go slumming under the care of a police 
officer in Whitechapel, quite forgetting 
the misery of the “Block,” and the 
wretchedness of “‘ Peanut Village,” five- 
minutes’ walk from their beautiful Mass- 
achusetts homes. The novel, the dra- 
matic and the distant assert themselves 
in immediate appeal; the near and the 
known must clamor for audience. 

So it is with the imperative present 
claim of home missions in the Bay State. 
We have been accustomed for so long to 
consider the outreaching hands of India 
and the Isles as the paramount fact in 
missionary appeal, that we must accus- 
tom ourselves to the near and clamant 
call of the little Syrias, the little Swe. 
dens, the little nations of every sort in 
Boston, Worcester, Lawrence and Hol- 
yoke ; we must reckon with the problem 
of the country town, where the children 
of the former native land-owners are for- 
saking the land and the children of the 
foreign-born are possessing it. Never be- 
fore have there been such open doors for 
home missions in Massachusetts. 


IN THE COUNTRY 


The first area of enlarging opportunity 
is the country village with its contribut- 
ing township. The problem of the rural 
community has been exploited consider- 
ably for several years. Those who under- 
stand it best recognize much truth in the 
general statements concerning the deca- 
dence of these country villages ; but they 
agree. that the. conclusions have often 
been more dramatically sensational than 
accurate. There is a problem; but it is 
neither so great nor so hopeless as it has 
been too commonly represented. 

This problem the ministers of the Con- 
gregational churches, aided by the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society, are 
attacking with courage and success. The 
pessimists are among literary men and 
newspaper reporters, not with our field 
workers and missionary pastors. The 
difficulty of the problem is, nevertheless, 
most apparent to those most intimately 
concerned with practical enterprises for 
its solution. The drift of the young 
people is still steady toward the larger 


_centers; the influx of foreigners, particu- 


larly of Scandinavian and French stock, 
continues. The social content of the 
gospel, finding expression in the so-called 
institutional church of the city, must be 
realized no less in a readjustment to new 
conditions in the country towns, 

To face this problem requires strength, 
skill and courage of a rare sort. The 
pastor of one of our Home Missionary 
churches in Massachusetts must be con- 


- tent with a small salary, which renders 


impossible for him many advantages of 
fellowship and travel. Indeed, the task 
and the sacrifice involved in accepting 
many of these positions at home are al- 
most as great as the corresponding con- 
ditions in the foreign field. There is 
quite as much difficulty in reaching with 
the claim of the gospel and church, a 


_ profane, indifferent, Sunday-working man 


By Rey. Ozora S. Davis, Ph. D., Newtonville 


in a Massachusetts farming community 
as there is in winning a convert from the 
depths of Chinese heathenism. The pas- 
tors of our aided churches need sympa- 
thy, encouragement and fellowship. 

One of the peculiar privileges of the 
new secretary is to be just this gift of 
personal counsel and cheer. Dr. Emrich 
must not be made the slave of routine 
and small duties so that he can have no 
time to carry on his study of the Bible 
and his reading. No man could have 
been found better fitted than he to carry 
enthusiasm for study and wise, practical 
service, new visions of truth, fresh 
glimpses into the depths of the devo- 
tional life, to the parsonages of our aided 
churches. This is fully as much the 
supreme function of his new work as it 
is to organize the state enterprises, yoke 
churches, solve practical difficulties, or 
address conferences. It will require but 
a short term of service to demonstrate 
the inestimable worth of this personal 
relationship between the great-hearted 


A GREETING FROM PRESIDENT 
HOPKINS 


It is a pleasure, as one of its newly 
elected officials, to join in congratulating 
out own state Home Mlissionary Society 
upon the acquisition of its new secretary; 
to wish for him as its chief executive 
distinguished success and to anticipate for 
the society a new era of power and blessing. 
Massachusetts seems alive to her increasing 


responsibilities. 


HENRY HOPKINS 


—President Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, 


fraternal secretary and the pastors. He 
will help in effecting the mutual under- 
standing of the fact that the aided 
churches are not poor relatives, but equal 
partners with the richer churches in the 
divine enterprise of the kingdom of God. 


IN THE CITY 


The second area of enlarged oppor- 
tunity which claims the service of the 
society is the city. One of the most 
significant documents published by any 
of our missionary agents in a long time 
is Secretary Coit’s Immigration to Mass- 
achusetts. The pamphlet ought to bein 
the hands of every pastor and member of 
ourchurches. Of the entire population 
of Massachusetts 62 per cent. is of foreign 
parentage. This percentage reaches the 
startling figure of 86 in Fall River, 83 in 
Holyoke and Lawrence, 72 in Boston, 71 
in New Bedford, 67 in Worcester and 54 
in Springfield. The Dominion Line of 
steamers, since the establishment of its 
Mediterranean service to Boston, has 
brought an increasing number of Italian 
immigrants. 

To meet this condition the society has 
been compelled to inaugurate every year 
more and more work for these foreign- 
speaking people. They must have preach- 
ing and pastoral care from those who 
can speak their language. The scope of 


this work is probably not fully under- 
stood by the majority of the members: 
of our churches. The society has become 
almost an American Board for the Bay 
State. The old work, that is, to aid the 
weaker churches of our order in the state, 
is still the supreme task ; but meantime 
missionary endeavor among Armenians, 
Finns, French, Germans, Greeks, Italians, 
Norwegians, Poles, Swedes and Syrians 
has been undertaken and its demand is 
felt by the executive committee with 
increasing emphasis each year. The last 
report shows that nearly 38 per cent. of 
the funds used for missionary service in 
the state were employed in this foreign 
home work. The greatest wisdom, pa- 
tience and tact are necessary for success 
in this field. For the achievement of 
such success the new secretary brings 
peculiar gifts. He has command of sey- 
eral languages, understands the embar- 
rassments of the immigrant, and will be 
patient, firm and wise in this department 
of the society’s work. 


THE MAN HIMSELF 


Surely another great opportunity be- 
fore the society is the coming of the new 
secretary himself. More than once he 
has been laughingly termed the new 
bishop of the Congregational churches 
in Massachusetts. We Congregational- 
ists have sometimes grievously misused: 
a word because we are provoked at the 
false accidentals which others insist upon 
making essential toit. So we have used 
the term bishop. There is no better 
term, however, by which to describe the 
new secretary. God has endowed him 
with the rare gifts—richly mingled, wisely 
cultured, lavishly bestowed—of insight, 
sympathy, patience, tact and firmness. 
No dictum of a body of men, no imposi- 
tion of hands can add any special prerog- 
ative to this bestowment of God. ; 

Dr. Emrich is to be a bishop in the 
essential ‘apostolic sense, and he now 
comes to his throne of service for which 
years of pastoral experience have been 
fitting him. He is a practical mystic. 
He draws deep from the wells of Scrip- 
ture and the devotional literature of the 
church. He has the spirit of the true 
priest. He never handles a truth as if 
it were not holy. He dignifies what he 
does. He wears a clerical dress, preaches. 
in a Geneva gown, as a teacher, admin- 
isters the communion in his ordinary 
dress, as one of the brethren. An hour 
of companionship with him is an illu- 
mination and an inspiration. 

Dr. Emrich cannot tell a story; he is 
no after-dinner wit; but he has the most 
delicate appreciation of true humor. He 
will create no sensation in his new office ; 
but wisely, bravely and quietly will as- 
sume his trust. The Congregational 
churches of Massachusetts have put Dr. 
Emrich into this new position. He has 
sacrificed money ahd an easier service for 
us. We must love him and support him 
loyally. The burden is not all his.. Half 
is ours. His offering is himself; ours 
must be personal also; we must enter 
the open door together. 
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A. Liberal Southerner’s View of the Negro Problem 


A Plea for Careful Discriminations and the Avoidance of 


{Many of our readers will recall the article 
in our issue of Aug. 1, entitled The New 
Negro and What He Wants. In ita liberally 
educated and broad-minded Negro set forth 
his ideals and ambitions for his race. Be- 
lieving that representatives of all parties to 
this great problem should have a hearing, we 
have secured the following article from one 
who himself admirably represents the pro- 
gressive white element of the Sonth. Pro- 
fessor Mims occupies the chair of English 
literature at Trinity College, Durham, N. C., 
one of the best equ'pped institutions in 
the South. He has been spending the past 
summer at Cambridge, doing special work in 
the Harvard library in connection with the 
life of Sidney Lanier to be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Professor Mims’s 
father fought in the Confederate armies and 
while he himself has grown up since the war, 
his conditions and sympathies are all with 
the best life of the South. As respects his 
position on theological as well as social ques- 
tions, he belongs to that increasing number 
of younger men in the South who keep their 
minds open to new truths and who are imbued 
with the modern spirit.—EpIToRs. | 


Any one who thinks that he has a com- 
plete solution of the Negro problem is apt 
to be mistaken. It is so complicated— 
and the issues of it are so far in the 
future—that one can only work in the 
faith that all will be well, though now he 
sees but a short distance. But two im- 
portant duties devolve upon all those 
who thiok or speak or write about the 
problem—first, to make distinctions, and 
second, to lay the emphasis where it 
needs to be laid at a particular time and 
in a particular place. 

And first as to making distinctions. 
There are extreme Southerners and lib- 
eral Southerners. The extreme South- 
erner has some of the bitter feeling of 
war and reconstruction times for the 
North; he is sectional in his ideas, pas- 
sionate, prejudiced, unreasonable. He 
believes that the Negro is of an inferior 
race and will degenerate rather than 
eyolve; and he establishes his opinion by 
a patched-up biology or by Scriptural 
authority—becoming at times blasphe- 
mous in his interpretation of God’s ways 
with men. He emphasizes the ignorant 
and criminal Negro, forgetting James 
and Peter and John who have established 
barber shops and brick factories and 
schools. He is the apologist of lynching 
on utterly illogical grounds; if peonage 
is discovered, he falls to abusing those 
who attack it. The extreme Southerner 
has been much in evidence this summer ; 
the Northern people seem to have a way 
of discovering him and making money 
out of him at Chautauquas and by pub- 
lishing his books. Editor Graves, Sena- 
tor Tillman, Major Vardaman and Tom 
Dixon have inflamed the popular mind 
with apologies for lynching and pictures 
of race wars. They cannot be too se- 
yerely condemned by men of all sections. 

Not so well known, but up to this time 
far more influential, is the liberal South- 
erner, who, realizing that in the Civil 
War his people—brave, loyal and sincere 
—were caught in the toils of a great 
tragedy, has tried to reconstruct South- 
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By Pror. EpwIn Mims 


ern life on a new and more permanent 
basis. He rises above sectionalism; he 
forgets, or tries to, the reconstruction 
period, when his people were submitted 
to a humiliation never before or since 
undergone by the Anglo-Saxon race. He 
not only does not hate the Negro, he does 
all he can to help him; the money given 
him for schools since the war is evidence 
of that fact. He does not believe in 
social equality, nor in universal suffrage ; 
but he stands for legal justice and limited 
suffrage, impartially enforced. 

Up to this time the liberal Southerner 
has steadily defeated any suggestion look- 
ing towards the separation of the school 
funds, he has condemned and put down 
peonage, and he has spoken through 
press, from pulpit and platform of the 
crime of lynching. Such men are Judge 
Jones of Alabama, who has done valiant 
service in exposing and punishing white 
men engaged in peonage ; Governor Ay- 
cock of North Carolina, who in his last 
messaze spoke strongly and effectively in 
favor of the education of the Negro; 
Chancellor Hill of Georgia, who at Rich- 
mond in April made an address on the 
Negro problem that was enthusiastically 
received by men of the South and the 
North, who crowded even the aisles of 
the theater. President Kilgo of Trinity 
College has on several occasions given 
vigorous expression to the better aca- 
demic opinion of the South. And more 
encouraging even than the utterances 
of these men is an enlightened public 
sentiment, much of which expresses it- 
self ina quiet way in the recognition of the 
industrial and civic rights of the Negro. 

There are the extreme Northerner 
and the liberal Northerner. The former 
thinks always of the progressive Negro— 
generally the Mulattoes found in North- 
ern cities—knowing nothing whatever of 
the masses of criminal and ignorant black 
folks that live in the swamps and rural 
districts of the South. He is an idealist 
and talks abstractly of the equality of 
all men. He cannot see that the re- 
construction policy of the Government 
was a great mistake, however natural it 
may have been, If you ask him what he 
would do if suddenly the voting popula- 
tion of Massachusetts should be increased 
by the addition of an equal number of 
ignorant Negroes, he thinks he would 
submit to their domination. He has 
never seeu the problem in its practical 
aspects, nor felt the situation concretely. 
He has given all his sympathy to the 
Southern Negro and none to the Southern 
white man, who since the war has had 
to master obstacles almost overwhelming. 

The extreme Northerner thinks of the 
extreme Southerner and not of the liberal, 
and rages with indignation against the 
fire-eaters. Or, what is harder to bear, 
he adopts a condescending and patron- 
izing air towards the South, looking at 
everything from the outside. He has 
never really or imaginatively put himself 
in the place of the Southern white people. 
Dr. Hillis is, for the present, the most 
pronounced leader of this type. 


Extreme Positions 


. 


The number of liberal Northerners has 
constantly increased during the past few 
years. The experience of the Govyern- 
ment in dealing with the Philippines has 
opened the minds of many to a vivid reali- 
zation of the Southern problem. Moresig- 


nificant than this has been the effect. 


of contact with the Southern people 
in educational conferences at Winston- 
Salem, Athens and Richmond, Such men 
as Dr. Lyman Abbott, Mr. Albert Shaw, 
Editor McKelway, Mr. Robert C. Ogden 
have seen the situation in the South as it 
is and are doing constructive work in re- 
moving prejudices and in creating a na- 
tional spirit. They have been misunder- 
stood by the extreme Northerner and the 
extreme Southerner, but they are working 
hand in hand—and heart to heart—with 
the liberal Southerner. They point with 
admiration to the work done by the 
Southern people in industry, in education, 
in literature, under most distressing cir- 
cumstances. They donot judgethe South 
by its political leaders. They know the si- 
lent forces that are at work now that will 
mean vastly significant results for the 
next generation, and they are not dis- 


turbed overmuch by the raging passion - 


of Tillman or the envenomed fury of Dix- 
on’s The Leopard’s Spots. 

Recent events have brought into promi- 
nence the extreme Negro. The disturb- 
ance at Mt. Zion Church in Boston—over- 
stated by the extreme Southerner and un- 
derstated by the extreme Northerner—is 
indicative of a widespread tendency in 
the Negro race. The disturbing element 
there was not of the rabble; they were, 
for the most part, cultured and influen- 
tial Negroes. While some of those who 
helped prepare the questions to be sub- 
mitted to Dr. Washington regret the 
extreme measures of Trotter and Martin, 
it remains true that there is a large ele- 
ment of Boston Negroes—and indeed, 
of Negroes throughout the country— 
positively and aggressively opposed to 
Booker Washington. A prominent writer 
of Boston tells me that recently while 
lecturing to a Negro audience in this 
city he incidentially mentioned Up from 
Slavery as one of the best books of re- 
cent years—a statement loudly hissed 
by some of the audience, It is also to 
be remembered that of the five delegates 
to the recent Afro-American Council 
at Louisville—supposed to be the best 
representatives of the race in Boston 
—all but Assistant District Attorney 
Lewis and, perhaps, one other—were 
involved in the riot at Mt. Zion Church. 
It is useless to minimize this fact: that 
under the excitement of the moment 
they should have carried their opposi- 
tion to such violent and outrageous ex- 
tremes is indicative of a danger in the 
future. 

Such men are idealists and as such are 


bitterly opposed to a man who is aboye 


all practical and sensible; they would 
see their race come at once into the full 
possession of all the privileges and oppor- 
tunities of an advanced civilization ; they 
fret because of the Veil; they are bitter 
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towards the South; they think only of 
themselvyes—and that in very selfish way 
—and not of the masses of their race. 
In the South this element rather with- 
draws itself from their race—they are 
“quality”? folks. A notable expression 
of the feeling of the most highly edu- 
cated Negroes is found in Professor Du 
Bois’s Souls of Black Folk—a very mov- 
ing and tragic book—by a man who has 
reasons to feel the Veil. But it will be 
unfortunate if a large number of Negroes 
read it and become influenced by it to 
complain and even despair of their fu- 
ture. 

In striking contrast with Professor 
Du Bois—thoroughly sincere but an ex- 
tremist—is Booker Washington, who is 
pre-eminently sensible, fair-minded, prac- 
tical. Whether he speaks in Atlanta or 
Boston, he is always pre-eminently fair 
to the Southern people; he has never 
appealed to the prejudices of the extreme 
Northerner or the extreme Negro; he 
has occupied the position of the liberal 


' Southerner. He has been misunderstocd: 
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because he believes that for the present 
the great need of his race is industrial 
education, some have said that he is op- 
posed to higher education; because he 
believes that for the present the Negro 
should not make much ado about certain 
social and political privileges, they insist 
that he is the enemy of his race. 

There has seldom been a time in his- 
tory when a man was so fitted to meet a 
critical situation as he. His recent 
speeches at Louisville, Atlanta and Bos- 
ton should be read by all men at this 
time of intense excitement. His words 
—supported by a life of constructive 
effort—are a standing protest against the 
extreme Northerner who will persist in 
seeing things in the abstract rather than 
in the concrete; against the extreme 
Southerner who would shut the open 
door of hope in the face of every aspir- 
ing Negro; and against the extreme 
Negro who would forget what Southern 
people have done for him and would look 
to outside forces entirely for the solu- 
tion of his problems. The fair-minded, 


A Forward Step in Religious 
Education 
BY I. N. HALLIDAY, OAKLAND, CAL. 


The kind notices recently published in The 


‘Congregationalist, referring to the complete 


organization of the First Congregational Sun- 
day school in Oakland, has called out numer- 
ous requests for information. An outline of 
the organization may be of benefit to intend 
ing inquirers and an even larger Sunday 
school constituency. 


Departments 


1. Cradle Roll—Babies to Beginners. 

2. Beginners—3 to 5 years, inclusive. 
_ 8. Primary—5 to 8 years, if 

4, Junior—9 to 12 years, < 

5, Intermediate—13 to 16 years, ‘“ 

6, Senior—17 to 20 years, Bo. . 

7. Adults—Young People and Special Adult 
classes. 
_ 8, Normal—To train future teachers, Special Pas- 
tors’ and Superintendents’ teacher-training classes. 

The school has provided a reference and reading 
library for teachers, of nearly one hundred vol- 
umes. 

Courses of study have been arranged as follows: 


Cradle Roll 


The. mothers are asked to teach the babies an 
evening prayer and the verse, ‘“‘Suffer the chil- 
dren,” ete. 


Beginners’ Department 


Many simple Bible verses are learned. The 
verse, ‘Suffer the children,” the Lord’s Prayer and 
a child’s song form the requirement. 


Primary 


A series of Bible stories suited to child life. A 
picture accompanies each lesson, upon which is 
printed a memory text, to be learned by concert 
repetition during the session. Each child receives 
a picture. These are kept and tied together with 
ribbon at the close of each quarter, when a pretty 
portfolio cover is given each child who has a com- 
plete set of pictures, showing perfect attendance. 
In case of sickness or unavoidable absence the 
pupil loses no credit. 

_ First year: review of beginner’s requirement; 
God’s love, John 3: 16; the Golden Rule, Matt. 7: 
12; hymn, I think when I read that sweet story 
of old. Second year: Psalm 23; three verses on 
giving, Acts 20: 35; 2 Cor. 9:7; Luke 3: 11 (Am. 
Rey.) ; three on doing, Acts 10: 38; Ec. 9: 10: 


' Gal, 6: 10; hymn, I love Thy Kingdom, Lord. 


Third year: The Beatitudes; shortened Command- 
ments; twelve selected verses, one each month, 
Gen. 1:1; Ps.119: 105; John 3: 16; John 14: 2; 
John 10: 9; John 14:15; Proy.4: 18; Matt. 11:28; 


Matt. 11: 29; Matt. 11: 30; Ps. 92:1; Luke 2:11; 
hymn, My faith looks up to Thee; memory texts 
of lessons during session. 


Junior 


A series of lessons more consecutive, dealing with 
Bible characters in story form. The Bible will be 
covered in three years. Each Sunday a slip bear- 
ing a memory text and containing the gist of the 
story, but with words left blank, is handed to the 
pupil, to be brought the following Sunday, properly 
filled out. Upon each returned slip is affixed a gold 
star. At the end of the quarter if the set is com- 
plete, showing perfect attendance and lesson work, 
a Commendation Card, signed by pastor and junior 
principal. is given. These slips can be bound to- 
gether, illustrated with Perry or other pictures, 
made up as a book, with cover, title page, index, 
maps, illustrations, etc., affording useful entertain - 
ment for the pupils. Classes may have competitive 
work, as well as social week-day intercourse, while 
thus employed in book-making. In three years 
the pupil will have made his own history of the Bi- 
ble characters. . 

First year: John10: 1-14, Ten Commandments ; 
The two great commandments, Matt. 22: 37-40; 
Christ’s new commandment, John 13: 34; hymn, 
Rock of Ages. Second year: Psalm1: 6; Apostles’ 
Creed; 1 Cor. 13; selected verses on missions, 
temperance, ete., Mark 16: 15; Luke 10: 2; James 


(1:27; Isa. 6: 8; Rey. 21: 23-26; 1: Thess. 5: 


22; Prov. 16: 32; Matt. 5: 8; Phil. 4: 8; Eph. 
6: 18; the Books of the Bible; hymn, Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty. Third year: Names of 
the Apostles; the (Question Book (prepared by 
Pennsylvania State Sunday School Association), 
containing ten views of Life of Christ, ten sketches 
of Outline Geography, ten stories of Old Testament 
history; hymn, Onward, Christian Soldiers; the 
memory verses of thé lesson to be learned each 
week; outline and colcred map drawing, handi- 
craft and special work to receive particular recog- 
nition. 


Intermediate 


First Year Classes (13 and 14 years). 


Text-book this year: The Life of Jesus, by O.G.S. 
Wallace, D. D. The teachers are expected to pre- 
pare questions based upon the related Scripture, 
and hand one to five to each pupil, so that the whole 
class will cover the lesson when the parts eome 
together. 


Second Year Classes (14 and 15 years). 

Old Testament Heroes. Teachers are provided 
with text-books selected from best writers. Pupils 
are to be given points of interest to look up during 
the week. The pedagogical “ point of contact” is 
the principle of nobility or heroism in the characters 
considered. 


Third Year Classes (15 and 16 years). 

New Testament Heroes. Half year— Heroes after 
Christ. Half year—Heroic Incidents in the Life of 
Christ. ‘“ Teachers,” etc., as above. 


-had heard enough of that. 
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sensible people of the whole nation ought 
to rally to him in his great work. ; 

One feature of his speeches needs to 
be noted. He emphasizes the points that 
need emphasizing at a particular time 
and in a particular place. In Boston, 
for instance, he said nothing about 
lynching or peonage, for Boston Negroes 
He said little 
about the sufferings of his people in the 
South ; he rather pointed to the disadvan- 
tages that the Northern Negroes have to 
contend with. That is the height of 
wisdom. 

More and more I believe that the state. 
ment of truth is a question of emphasis. 
The liberals of all races and sections need 
now to unite on these three particular 
measures : opposition to lynching under 
any and all circumstances ; the education 
of the Negro—especially, for the masses, 
industrial education ; and political justice 
under the amended constitutions of the 
Southern states. By doing this much 
they will do much to discredit all ex- 
treme men. 


Senior 


First Year Classes (17 and 18 years). 

The Work and Teachings of Christ. Text books: 
S. & B. Harmony ; Life of Christ; by S. Earl Taylor, 
etc., and select books, such as Gilbert’s Student’s 
Life of Christ. 


Second Year Classes (18 and 19 years). 


Story of the Early Church, with special reference 
to missionary growth and the doing of things taught 
by Jesus. Select text-books. 


Third Year Classes (19 and 20 years). 

Elective studies—The Books of the Bible, The 
Parables of Christ, The Hebrew Prophets; or the 
Bible in three great divisions: The Story of Israel, 
The Story of Christ and The Story of the Early 
Church. Written work, made interesting so as to 
insure performance, is expected in this grade. 


Adult 


Course of study and relation to the school proper 
is decided by each class. 


Normal 


Future Teacher Classes—young people who agree 
to prepare themselves for teaching in the Sunday 
school. A two-years’ course, comprising General 
Outlines and Critical Survey of the Bible, Study of 
the Child and the Art of Teaching. Present Teacher 
Classes, Addressed at convenient periods by pastor 
and superintendent. 


During vacation weeks in summer an “‘as- 
sembly schoo)”’ is held, with interesting ex- 
ercises. Omitting special days, such as Eas- 
ter, Children’s Day, etc., there are twenty-two 
Sundays in each half year to be provided with 
lessons. 


The requirements upon which promotion is 
based are, in the junior grades, in the nature 
of supplemental memory work. A series of 
examination questions may be arranged to 
test the senior grades before the close of the 
year. This system is not yet perfected. 


Teachers are to arrange for examinations 
and reviews as seems wisest after conference 
with superintendent. Great tact must be 
used in this department of Sunday school 
work, in view, of the heavy demands made 
by the public school system. 


The occupations of the various departments 
durir g the regular session, though interesting 
will be enhanced immensely when each depart- 
ment has separate quarters, architecturally 
intended for Sunday school work. Churches 
fail just here. A thoroughly graded system, 
to be effective in molding Christian char- 
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By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


CHAPTER XIII NORMAN REAPPEARS 


Sunday in camp, far from the town and 
churches, is seldom areligiousday. Some 
of the men go hunting or fishing ; others 
mend their clothes and footgear; some 
play games of cards and some doze away 
the hours, with a pipeful of tobacco be- 
tween the naps. 

It was on Sunday that Hilda felt the 
strangeness of her position most keenly. 
Until she came to camp she had this oasis 
of the week in which she was for the 
time lifted above her sordid life and 
helped to put away her cares and trans- 
fer her homesickness to the heaven where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest. ; 

Sometimes through the week Andrews 
managed to hold smoke-talks with the 
boys, but these were far apart. 

But a change for the better took place 
toward the end of the first year Hilda 
spentin camp. The first convert at the 
little church in Woodside was a young 
Irishman, a veritable giant for strength, 
and though rather slow of thought, a 
deep thinker—no other, in fact, than Meg- 
gie’s old admirer, Norman Benton. 

He had drifted northward with the 
human tide and found a good job at the 
mill, where he had made himself both 
popular and useful... He thought himself 
satisfied with the place and work until 
one day he met Sandy McLean in the 
street, and they forgot old quarrels in a 
friendly talk. How little Norman had 
forgotten Meggie was shown within a 
week by his application to be transferred 
to Camp Number Ten. 

The first Sunday that Norman spent in 
camp Hilda was delighted to hear the 
hearty singing of ‘‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” and wondered what had happened. 
Freckles had not said a word to Meggie 
of his meeting with Norman. Sitting on 
a log by the shanty at Hilda’s side Meg- 
gie started as she heard the first notes of 
the hymn. 

“T know that voice,” 
“Where have I heard it?” 

“Do you?” asked Meggie, and that 
was all. 

Now the singing of the hymn came 
about on this wise. Afterdinner Norman 
had gone into the cockloft to read his 
Bible in quiet. Here was too good a 
chance to be lost. The men winked at 
one another, and then one shied an old 
shoepack into the loft. 

Norman looked to see if it was inten- 
tional, but every one seemed to be mind- 
ing his own business. So, while pretend- 
ing to go on with his own reading, he 
watched the men out of the corner of 
his eye. 

In another moment an old moccasin 
struck the ink bottle and spattered the 
contents over Norman’s shirt. He was 
on the floor in an instant with a roar like 
an angry bull and hurled the fellow who 
had fired the missile to the flor. 

The man's mates were for the moment 
too surprised to move, but the man who 
had fallen before Norman’s onslaught 
was the bully of the camp. It would 
never do to let a new comer boss the 


said Hilda. 


crowd, and with angry oaths they started 
for Norman. Slow as he was in his 
thinking, Norman was quick enough at 


“this work. He seized a heavy peavey 


handle that a man was scraping smooth 
with a bit of glass and in a moment he 
had four men rolling on the floor. The 
next minute he came to himself and 
dropped the weapon. 

As the men noted how Norman handled 
himself, they kept a respectful distance. 
The attack had been too sudden for them 
to get fighting mad, but they were still 
more astonished when Benton dropped 
on his knees and began to pray. They 
knew it was not through fear and were 
awed into silence. 

When he arose from his knees Norman 
held out his hands to the men he had 
felled and said, ‘‘ Boys, I’m afraid of no 
living man, but I am afraid of losing my 
faith in God. Will you forgive me?” 

Norman completely mastered the situ- 
ation when he said: ‘‘ Hold on, boys, let’s 
have a sing;” and going to his kit he 
brought out a lot of second-hand hymn- 
books that Andrews had received in a 
mission box. They were a mixed lot, 
and it took some time to find the hymn. 
Strange to say, those who were not Chris- 
tians joined heartily in the singing. 

John Smith looked on with a cynical 
smile while the fighting was hot, but 
when the singing began he went over 
and invited Hilda and Meggie to join. 
He told them of Norman’s fight, and 
escorted them to places in the room. 
He sat and listened to their voices as 
they mingled with and spiritualized the 
voices of the men. Norman caught sight 
of Meggie and sang harder than ever. 
When it was over he came as shyly as 
a boy and shook hands with Hilda first 
and then with Meggie, who offered him 
her hand like a queen. She tried to im- 
agine how he had looked when he stood 
at bay with the peavey handle in his 
hand and kept the crowd in fear. She 
liked to sing, and in her heart she had 
the sincerest respect for religion—Hilda’s 
religion, that is, not her father’s ; but she 
was not at all sure that she liked Norman 
in his new r6le as a Christian. 

Every Sunday after this, for a while, 
Norman had a Sunday school, or perhaps 
it would be better to say, a singing hour 
with a little Bible reading and prayer, 
and just a bit of talk thrown in. 

When the men came back from the 
woods and were told of the afternoon 
scrimmage and the singing some of them 
were for packing Norman off. 

“Ye’d better go slow,” said Freckles; 
“he don’t pack off so easily. Why, he 
flung McNaughton down like a bag of 
chaff.” 

“Yes,” added another, “‘he has the 
stuff, and is a mighty good singer, too.’’ 

The foreman, although a wicked man, 
sided with Norman from purely worldly 
motives. For Norman soon acquired a 
wonderful influence over the men, often 
getting them home on wet days before 
they had spent their last dollar. 

One thing which happened did more to 
give him this inflaence than his singing 
and speaking and general cheerful ways. 


It was a week of dismal rain, and half 


of Camp Number Ten were down at the © 


villages, most of them spending their 
money like fools. 

Suddenly a cry of fire was heard—a 
terrible foe in any circumstance, but in 
wood towns, without the appliances of a 
fire-brigade, it would appal the stoutest 
heart. 

The men rushed out of the saloons and 
stores and formed a line, and buckets 
were handed from one to another; but it 
was soon clear that the house was 
doomed, Several families were living in 
it at the time, but so sudden was the 
alarm that they barely escaped with their 
lives. 

When all were out, as they believed, 
the piercing scream of a woman rose 
above the roar of the flames. She had 
rushed out of the building with a pillow 


“clasped to her bosom and left her baby on 


the bed. She made a frantic effort to go 
back, but was held by the men. Great 
belching volumes of flamesmoke came 
out of the lower door which was illumi- 
nated at times by a dull-red glow from 
the fire behind. & 

It was then that Norman showed the 
man he was. Rushing past the crowd, 
who held the mother, he was lost in the 
cloud of smoke. 

The mother fainted, and it seemed a 
long time to the terror-stricken crowd, 
but it was only a moment before they 
heard him at the second-story window. 

“Get a blanket, quick,” he cried. 

In an instant a lumberman’s Mackinaw 
blanket was spread, held by willing hands, 
and the baby, wrapped in.as many sheets 
and coverlids as Norman could grab in 
the dark, was dropped safely into it. 

The next moment Norman leaped, and 
such was the concussion that many 
thought that he was dead, as he bounded 
over and over with the impetus of the 
spring, and then lay still. But he was 
only stunned, and came to, to find the 
woman whose child he had sayed kissing 
his hands and calling him endearing 
names, while her husband, big McNaugh- 
ton, stood looking on with all his hate 
turned to gratitude. 

But Norman cared little for the hero 
worship, though more and more for grati- 
tude that led to opportunities of helpful- 
ness. For he was one of the happy souls 
who, when they give, themselves, give 
themselves with all their heart. When 
he was not singing the songs of Zion, 
that meant so much to him now, the song 
that was oftenest on his lips, especially 
when he was alone and could sing it with- 


out fear of ridicule or interruption, was — 


a song he had found in a book and set to 
music of his own heart’s making: 
Oh, red and rosy were her cheeks 
And coal black was her hair: 
And costly were the gems of gold 
That my Irish girl did wear. 
And he smiled to himself when he 
thought how poor his Irish girl had been, 
and was still, and that it would be for 
him to give her the first jewels she had 
ever owned. He did not know that 
always, night and day, on Meggie’s heart 
rose and fell a worn gold chain, at the 
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end of which hung a little cross—her 
mother’s dying gift. 

And Meggie never dreamed, and might, 
for a moment at least, have been angry if 
she could have known that Norman car- 
ried a plain gold ring, which he had 
pought long ago, as a pledge and prophecy 
of his own hopes. 


CHAPTER XIV. INDIAN SUMMER 


After September gales and clear Octo- 
ber’s sharp white frosts and fitful snows 
came Indian summer, with bright skies 
and balmy airs. For three weeks morn 
came in with amber mist and day went 
out in rosy beauty. On the edge of the 
clearing a few giant pines stood out 
against the sky. The little lake below 
was like a pool of cobalt, placid as a mir- 
ror, save where its surface was broken 
into tiny V-shaped ripples by the low 
flight of the wild ducks near its further 
shore. The air was so warm that winter 
seemed incredible. The very snakes had 
come out to sun themselves on the warm 
earth. 

In the still afternoon the only sign of 
life about the camp was the smoke which 
rose from the shanty where supper for 
nearly two hundred men was cooking. 
Jack was busy there, the children had 
gone to inspect their rabbit traps, the 
baby was asleep in the hut. Hilda sat in 
the warm glow of the slanting sun. Her 
hands were folded in her lap, her breath 
came softly, her dark eyes seemed to be 
far away. For once she was dreaming, 
and the years of her youth unfolded be- 
fore her. The peace of old home days, 
the blessing of dependence where love 
was true, the happiness of childish com- 
panionships and the visions of youth 
came back to her—and with a pang re- 
turned the thought that even to dream of 
those she left and who had cast her cff 
was a disloyalty to children and husband. 

The bell rang out overhead, the child 
stirred and called, and she rose with a 
long-drawn sigh and went in to prepare 
the supper. 

“The little room was only eight by twelve. 
Sleeping berths were. set one above the 
other. A table, two chairs and some shoe 
boxes nailed to the logs for a pantry, 
made the furnishing. What served fora 
stove, set upon a packing-box to bring it 
within reach, had once been the oven of a 
cooking-stove. The contrast between the 
peaceful beauty of her vision and the 
hard reality of her bare log home, set in 
its corner of the rough clearing, for a 
moment was indescribably depressing. 

Meggie ran over that afternoon, as she 
so often did. As she was in one of her 
most teasing moods, the atmosphere of 
the room changed as if by magic from 
grave to gay. 

But it changed back again when Jack 
camein. One of his offices was walling 
on the table, and his own supper was 
postponed until the appetite of the 
workers had been satisfied and the dishes 
cleared away and washed. But supper 
in the camp was neither a formal nor a 
lingering meal, and he was not long in 
limping back to the hut, for he was very 
lame. 

He greeted Meggie with a pleasant 
word, but she could see that he was 
troubled. After supper she excused her- 
self, and went back to wait for her 
father’s coming from the village, where 
he had gone on an errand for the foreman 
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that morning. Meggie knew that the 
foreman took revenge for her rejection by 
picking out her father to go to the village, 
where the smell of whisky made him 
mad for drink. 

Hilda had seen her husband’s trouble, 
and for once was glad to have Meggie go. 
Even the poorest household must meet 
its trials and solve its problems without 
outside help or interference. And.Hilda 
was jealous, as every good wife is, of 
having her husband show his moods of 
depression even to her dearest friend. 

“What is it, dear?” said Hilda, an- 
swering her husband’s look. 

‘Bad news, as usual. Camp breaks up 
next week, and then what shall we do?” 

“Well, don’t worry. We’ve known 
that for a long time now. The camp 
must follow the pines. Don’t think of it 
tonight. I have a good supper and the 
children are well. I’m sure we have 
much to be thankful for.” 

“That’s it—the children! Jack ought 
to be in school and Mary, too; and none 
of them have clothes. I feel as blue as a 
whetstone.” 

“Well, we shall get along. 
we always have.”’ 

There are some faces that seem to 
carry the secret of perpetual youth. 
Wrinkles assert themselves reluctantly 
and fade out quickly at the bidding of a 
smile: And in those smiles that come so 
readily, as well as in the still depths of 
the eyes that mirror thought, the secret 
charm of sympathy, which is itself un- 
dying youth, appears. 

Hilda Clitheroe had not come yet to 
the full age for wrinkles. A child-wife, 
after experience of motherhood and long 
trial of want and sorrow, she was still 
young in years, but younger in the 
womanly attraction of a considerate and 
sympathetic heart. 

After supper she sat down to mend 
the children’s clothes. ‘‘ Mistress of 
patches ”’ she might have called herself, 
and taken the prize for deft and exquisite 
adaptation of shreds and scraps to rough 
garments at which the ragman would 
have frowned. More love has gone into 
darns and patches since the world began, 
than ever spent itself in choosing fresh 
and costly garments. For those who 
have little else to give, give most of 
themselves. Hilda had unusual oppor- 
tunities of showing love in this direction, 
and used them’ with a devotion which 
was one of the elements of her abiding 
cheerfulness. SérvVice is the straight 
road to affection always, and Hilda was 
inventive of ingenious ministries, and 
rich in love. 

The supper had been a good one, for 
this too was one of Hilda’s gifts and one 
of her appeals to hope. While she worked 
Jack took down his fiddle and began to 
play. 

First he struck up a jig and the bare 
feet of little Jack and his sister beat 
upon the floor in time. Presently he 
heard overhead the honk of the wild 
geese flying southward, proclaiming win- 
ter close at hand, and he began to change 
his time. Slower and slower came the 
notes, with a growing voice of wailing 
in them, until the tears came to Hilda’s 
eyes and the little folks kept quiet as 
mice in their corner. So he played him- 
self into the blues again and hung up the 
fiddle with a sigh. 


You know 
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Then Hilda quickly dried her tears and 
began to encourage Jack once more. 

“Tt will be lonesome for a while,’ she 
said, in answer to his unspoken thought ; 
“but the foreman says we can get all this 
land for a song, now the timber is gone, 
and take our own time for payment. 
Little Jack will soon be big enough to 
help. Wecan manage some way, and, if 
nothing better turns up, we can go to one 
of the camps again. I’m sure you can 
get a job.” 

Lonesome it was sure to be, for the - 
primeval forest is gay and animated in 
comparison with a deserted lumber camp. 

So Hilda began to prepare for the break- 
ing up. The wind rose in the night and 
blew harder and harder until the trees 
groaned and the shanty rocked. The 
peace of the Indian summer had gone by. 
The morning was ushered in with blind- 
ing sleet and snow. The little lake was 
a dark gray, and only the sedges showed 
their yellow and sere stalks. Little ici- 
cles were pendent on the rank grasses 
that bordered it. Winter had come in 
good earnest and with it the stern trials 
of life and the suffering of the poor. No 
dreams today! no memories! but hard 
realities that often are our kindest 
friends, because they keep us_from the 
brooding that borders on despair. 

(To be continued.) 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


OPIUM IN’ THE PHILIPPINES 


The Indian Witness speaks thus strongly 
against any sanction of the opium trade in the 
Philippines on the part of our Government: 
“Tt seems inexplicable that the American Goy- 
ernment should be a party to a policy which 
the enlightened moral sense of Christendom 
condemns. English archbishops and bish- 
ops, and men of the highest position, so- 
cially and intellectually, contend with vehe- 
ment earnestness that the opium traffic as 
conducted by the British Government in In- 
dia is a national scandal and an indefensible 
crime, discrediting to a painful degree the 
fair fame of a Christian nation. Especially is 
this attitude maintained toward the Indian 
Government’s opium traffic with China, From 
every point of view the connection of the 
State with a demoralizing traffic of this char- 
acter is utterly inexcusable. We devoutly 
hope that the American people will make 
their voice heard on this question in no un- 
equivocal manner, and that the honor of the 
nation may not be sullied by definitely enter- 
ing into a co-partnership in the horrible’ busi- 
ness of ruining the bodies and souls of men 
through the demoralizing opium habit.” 


THE CHILDREN’S CLAIM 


It may be necessary to relieve ministers of 
some of the many superfluous tasks laid upon 
them in these days in order to enable them to 
undertake the cure of the children’s souls, 
It will certainly be necessary to grow a race 
of teachers, whether voluntary or paid, in all 
the churches, who will undertake to help in 
this most important work.— London Examiner. 


THIS APPLIES TO MINISTERS TOO 


The Springfield Republican thus champions 
the rights of older men: “It is just as well to 
correct the impression that long experience, 
the ripe wisdom of advancing years, the severe 
training and discipline of the maturer man- 
hood no longer count, and count heavily, in 
this world, whatever a man’s work may be. 
Every country needs its older generation for 
leadership, guidance and counsel; the coun- 
try that does not have that advantage may 
go up like a rocket but it will come down like 
a stick.” 
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Valder, Alaska, from the Bay 
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Our New Empire in the North and Christian Effort There 


Alaska’s Rich Commercial Possibilities. The Host of Fortune Seekers. A Solitary Christian Outpost 


It is safe to say that there is not an- 
other part of the United States on the 
verge of such tremendous possibi ities as 
is Alaska at the present time. The great 
mineral wealth, consisting chiefly of cop. 
per and gold hidden in the heart of its 
mighty mountains, the great fisheries 
along the southeastern coast, and the 
opening up of the vast agricultural coun- 
try back of Valdez, known as the Copper 
River Valley, will for years to come at- 
tract hundreds ani thousands of hardy 
sons from the states to seek their for- 
tunes in the North. 

Only within recent years have the agri 
cultural possibilities of Alaska received 
serious attention by those who have gone 
to the North, but when it was found that 
at Dawson, on the Canadian side, turnips 
were grown seven inches in diameter, 
and that beets and carrots and potatoes 
and nearly all other garden vegetables 
grew toa good size, people began to ask, 
‘Why not till the soil a3 well as prospect 
for gold in this land of the North?” S» 
the Department of Agriculture several 
years ago established headquarters for 
the district at Sitka, and Congress was 
asked for an appropriation with which to 
open up and maintain experimental farms 
in different parts of the district. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his last message to 
Congress urged that the homestead laws 
be extended to Alaska, for at the present 
time the only way in which title can be 
acquired to land there is by the use of 
‘*soldier’s additional scrip.” 

While the fisheries have attracted the 
attention of capital in the past, prospect- 
ing for gold has been the poor man’s 
principal occupation. Many have been 
successful and have found fortunes ina 
short time, while others failing have 
either given up in despair and gone home 
or else are still drifting from place to 
place seeking to “get in’’ on some “‘new 
strike.” 

For more than twenty years Alaska 
has been the scene of placer gold mining. 
The most of this previous to 1898 was 
carried on in the, upper Yukon country, 
in the vicinity of Circle City and on the 
south fork of the Fortymile. The dis- 
covery of gold in the Klondyke started 
the rush into the North during the spring 
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of 1898. Skagway became the gateway 
to the new El Dorado, and the sight of 
thousands going into Dawson over the 
White Pass will never be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. 

Valdez, situated on Valdez Bay, one 
of the furthermost arms of Prince Wil- 
liam Sound, had its beginning in what 
might be termed an overflow from this 


Skagway and Dawson rush. Hundreds’ 


of men said they would rather take their 
chances of fiading a fortune away from 
the crowd than with the throng. When 
they saw boats advertised for Valdez 
Bay they thought they would be better 
off to take passage on one than to land 
in some other section of the country. 
Four thousand people trying t» find a 
route into the Upper Yukon through all 
American territory, landed at Valdez 
during the spring of 1898. 

There they found that the only feasible 
route from this bay into the interior lay 
over the great glacier about four and one 
half miles from the beach where the 
freight and passengers were landed. 
This glacier consists of a gigantic mass 
of ice wedged in between two mountains ; 
the distance over this “‘ piece of ice,” as 
some of the ninety-eighters call it, is be- 
tween twenty-four and twenty five miles ; 
its average width is between one and two 
miles, and its summit, 4,800 feet above 
the sea, is reached from the Valdez side 
by traveling over several successive 
benches, with a steep ascent from one 
to the other of several hundred feet. 

Over this glacier the prospector of 1898 
sleded his outfit and braving the dangers 
of the elements entered what he hoped 
was the land of promise. 

But the larger number were doomed to 
disappointment. No nuggets of gold 
were found lying on top of the ground 
such as some had hoped, and many de- 
serted their outfits on the other side of 
the glacier and returning to Valdez took 
passage to the States. However, out of 
several thousand who had come into the 
country in the spring, about two hundred 
remained, still hoping that they would 
yet be successful in their efforts. They 
prepared for more thorough prospecting 
the following season. 

The Congregational churches of the 


Uaited States have ministered to the 
needs of the North through five of their 
six benevolent societies. The work was 
started by the American Board when it 
sent a missionary to Cape Prince of 
Wales to minister to the needs of the 
natives there. Later this work was 
turned over to the American Missionary 
Association, which has since exercised 
its guardiansifip over it. The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society and the 
Sunday School and Pub‘ishing Society a 
few years ago entered the field together, 
and, as is always the case, led the way for 
the Church Building Society to lend a 
hand in the erecting of several houses of 
worship. 

When about three years ago the Home 
Missionary Society sent a man to Valdez, 
he found the town at its lowest ebb, but he 
also found some of the Lord’s faithful 
followers there. Heroic young men had 
founded the Christian Endeavor Society 
at this point in the far North, and for 
two years carried on the work without 
the aid of a pastor. When the mission- 
ary and his wife arrived they were given 
a royal welcome by those who had been 
earnestly praying for a leader. 

This Eadeavor Society was comfortably 
housed in a log building known as Ea- 
deavor Hall, and the work conducted on 
institutional] lines—a plan which has been 
carried out in all the subsequent effort, 
The principal features at present are the 
reading-room and the library. The for- 
mer is open day and night free to all men 
while the latter is for men, women and 
children. 

The Endeavor Congregational Church 
came as an outgrowth of the earlier 
efforts of the members of this seciety. 
The organization was consummated when 
eight people banded themselves together 
in covenant. The first thing for the con- 
sideration of the little flock was the secur- 
ing of a new house of worship. It was 
too late in the season to think of this 
when the church was organized, so the 


_old Endeavor Hall was made to answer 


the purpose during the winter of 1900 and 
1901. : 
Building a church is not an easy task 
under the most favorable conditions, and 
the difficulties are not lessened when such 


—— 
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@ project is attempted two thousand miles 
away from the base of supplies. More- 
over, the headquarters of the d fferent 
societies with which it was necessary 
to correspond, were between five thou- 
sand and six thousand miles away. But 
at last delays and the difficulties were 
over and the building stands a monument 
to righteousness in the community. For 
years it has been the only lighthouse 


‘of the gospel standing on these barren 


shores of the North, from Kodiak on the 
west a distanee of seven hundred miles 
or more, to Yakutat on the south five 
hundred miles from Va'dez. 

“The work of the ministry at Valdez, 
like that of most all other places in 
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Alaska, touches chiefly the lives of young 
men—grand, noble, manly fellows in many 
cases. Many have left their homes in the 
States for the first time to come to the 
North to seek their fortunes. To aid 
these in forming right associations when 
they first land, as well as seeking to 
rescue those who have been entrapped by 
the pitfalls of sin our efforts are put 
forth. Never does the story of the Man 
of Galilee fail to interest and inspire 
these young men of the North and give 
them strength to overcome the tempta- 
tions that surround them daily. And 
why should it not interest them? Have 
not most of them come from homes in 
the States where their lives have been 
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surrounded by Christian influences? Is 
it not the same story they were taught 
at their mother’s knee, that they learned 
in the Sunday school, and that they heard 
proclaimed from the pulpit in their boy- 
hood days—the story of Jesus and his 
love ! 

There is not a missionary work in all 
the world that so touches the homes of 
the United States as the work of the vari- 
ous missionary boards in Alaska, As 
men from these homes still wend their 
way to the North by hundreds and by 
thousands in search of the riches of 
earth, may they find—as many have at 
Valdez—“‘the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.”’ 


meek ne Mother of Summer Schools 


Thirty years ago the idea of reviving the 
ancient academic groves for c-eating and 
satisfying a popular ambition for study 
seemed to be only the thought of a dreamer. 
A company of Sunday school teachers gath- 


ered on the shore of Chautauqua Lake, New. 


York, in the summer of 1874 to train them- 
selves for their voluntarily assumed work. 
It was then not yet ten years since the first 
Sunday school institute ever held in this or 
any other country That little assembly in 
the open air has evolved into many forms, 
till the summer school has become an institu- 
tion of great importance and has been adopted 
by many colleges and universities. The origi- 
nal gathering at Chautauqua has expanded 
into a summer city of 15,000, with a complex 
organization, affording a great variety of 
study, entertainment and recreation, bring 
ing together people from every section of the 
country. 


WHY CHAUTAUQUA SURVIVES 


Many of the summer assemblies which 
sprang up after Chautauqua became widely 
known, modeled on its plans, have had their 
day and died. Yet the mother school has not 
only survived, but every year advances in its 
plans with a serene confidence of permanency. 
The reason is to be found in its alert and 
aggressive officers and board of trustees, who 
believe in its mission and keep themselves 
informed of the trend of affairs both in the 
educational world and among the common 
people. Nearly all its founders, having 
served their day and generation, have either 
died or haye surrendered their work to other 
hands. Bat their successors have been wisely 
chosen. The place of Bishop Vincent, one of 
the two founders and still the Chancellor of 
Chautauqua, whose field of labor is now in 
Europe, is efficiently filled by his son, Dr. 
George E. Vincent; and the son of the late 
Lewis Miller, the other founder, is prominent 
in the work. » 


Another reason for the continuance of Chau- 
tauqua is that the feandations remain, but 
the superstructure constantly changes and 
has come to attract so great popular attention 
that the foundations are concealed from many 
visitors; but they are still here. The Normal 
School for Sunday School Teachers, the Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circle and the College of 
Liberal Arts have still as many devotees, 
perhaps, as in the early days; but relatively 
they have become inconspicuons. 


POPULAR THEMES AT THE FRONT 


The arrang>ment for leading lectures this 
year devoted a whole week to a single topic, 
with treatment of such themes as Civie 
Affairs, Missions, the Liquor Problem, Labor 
Questions and the Essentials of the Christian 
Life, by a succession of experts. This plan 
has largely eliminated the peripatetic lecturer, 
who has a few lectures on stock themes which 
have been wore threadbare and which he has 
given scores of times. It brings to the front 
men whose judgment is weighty on the sub- 
jects of which they treat, and whose utter- 
ances command popular attention. 

A good illustration of the plan is given by 
the week just closed, devoted to the Relation 
of Law to the Manifestation of the Mob 
Spirit, especially as it appears in lynching. 
John Temple Graves, the Southern editor and 
lecturer, came first, defending lynching as the 
only effective method of repressing Negro 
criminals, and proposing impossible theories 
of segregation and deportation of the Negro 
race. Chautauqua. has been criticized for 
admitting such sentiments on its platform, 
but the wisdom of its action is not questioned 
by those on the ground. 

In the first place, Mr. Graves’s eloquently 
presented fallacies showed, if popular ap- 
plause and not a few words of approval are 
to be relied on as evidence, at least a more 
tolerant spirit toward avenging revolting 
crimes by mobs than is generally believed to 


be entertained by intelligent people. The 
reception accorded to Mr. Graves’s views also 
brought out the fact that fewer people of the 
middle classes read the newspapers than is 
commonly supposed. The ideas of many are 
not fully formed and they are not informed of 
vital matters much discussed by the press. 
It may be said that the large majority of 
Chautauquans are women. But women have 
a@ great and growing influence over popular 
opinion; and their influence is likely to be 
more dangerous in proportion as it stirs their 
sympathy and is wanting in knuwledge of 
facts on which reliable judgment must be 
based. 

In the next place, the sane, strong words 
of men entitled to be heard on matters of law 
and government made a far deeper impression 
than they would have made if interest had 
not been already aroused by Mr. Graves’s 
tirades. Chief Justice Lore of the Delaware 
Supreme Court and Judge Woodward of New 
York were foremost among the speakers who 
told the great audiences of more than six 
thousand what underlies the mob spirit and 
what consequences would follow encouraging 
and abetting it. Their utterances, coming 
from men who authoritatively interpret and 
administer law, brought light to many dark- 
ened and confused minds, and pointed cut the 
surest way to protect women from brutal 
assaults and to preserve peace and order in 
the land. The open conferences which fol- 
lowed the lectures, the abundant questions 
asked and answered, were processes of edu- 
cation much needed in this country at the 
present time. Newspapers are great educa- 
tors. Bat personal conversation and public 
discussion in a great community like Chautau- 
qua, where the people have summer leisure 
and are interested in what they talk about, 
supplement the work of the newspapers and 
increase the number of their intelligent read- 
ers. In this respect Chautauqua is doing 
valuable service. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE 


An illustration of the continuance of the 
foundation work of Chautauqua was the cele- 
bration, Aug. 15, of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the birth of the C. L. 8. C. A long 
procession of twenty-five classes, beginning 
with the Class of 1882 and ending with the 
Class of 1907, wound in and out among the 
stately trees of St. Paul’s Grove, e.ch carry- 
ing its banner bearing the class name and 
motto, and making an inspiring sight. Class 
trees were planted, songs were sung, and sery- 
ices held of great interest not only to the 
members of the circle, but to the thousands of 
spectators. Addresses were made and appro- 
priate selections from various authors were 
read by presidents of classes, Drs. J. L. 
Hurlbut of 1882, A. E. Dunning of 1888, W. A. 
Hutchinson of 1889, Capt. J. A. Travis of 1894, 
and Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, 1903. 

The corner stone of a new Hall of Philos- 
ophy was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, 
including prayer by Rev. A. E. Dunning and 
an admirable address by Dr. H. L. Willett of 
Chicago. It is of special interest to note that 
the ambitious and somewhat extravagant de- 
signs which have been announced as pro- 
jected for the new Chautaqua have given 
way to others not less attractive but more 
likely to berealized. The new Hall of Philos- 
ophy, instead of being an expensive structure 
of granite, is to be a reproduction, on an en- 
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unique meeting held once a year at Chautau- 
qua at nine p. m.—the Class Vigil, this year of 
the Class of 1903, at the Hall of Philosophy. 
Those who know the history of the Mother 
Chautauqua, and what it is doing, wish that 
it may continue to grow and may outlast the 
new century. A. E. D. 


Rev, William Henry Moore 


Connecticut Congregationalism has fur- 
nished a number of ministers who have each 
made some distinct and valuable contribu- 
tion to the denomination. No one of them has 


REV. WILLIAM H. MOORE 


larged plan, of the present building, with pil- — 


lars of cement made of white sea sand, and 
is to cost $20,000, a considerable part of which 
is already pledged. 

The C. L. S. C. is having a renaissance. 
While its annual enrollment falls a good deal 
short of the time of its greatest popularity, 
when classes like that of 1888 numbered more 
than twenty thousand, the nambers are still 
large, and the Class of 1906 has enrolled about 
fifteen hundred more than its predecessor. 
Miss Kate F. Kimball, who looks little older 
than she did as the modest yeung girl who 
was the secretary of the circle in its early 
days, is the good genius of the C. L. S.C. 
Quiet, efficient, with whole-souled devotion 
to her work, she has accomplished a large 
service for thousands who honor and lve 
her, and her enthusiasm is as ardent now as 
it was in the beginning. 


A CHAUTAUQUA SUNDAY 


Chautauqua preserves, almost as it was 
twenty years ago, the sweetness and sacred- 
ness of the Sabbath. It is an ideal place in 
which to spend the Christian Sunday. The 
gates are closed. No steamer touche: and no 
boat puts out from its docks. The entire set- 
tlement is enfolded tn the peaceful atmosphere 
of the holy day. The morning service, at 
which every seat in the great auditorium is 
filled, includes a simple ritual which has long 
been followed. The audience of six thousand 
pours forth a magnificent volume of praise. 
Last Sunday, Aug. 16, the summer sky brooded 
lovingly over lake and grove. Dr. Willett 
preached an inspiring sermon on the consola- 
tions for the limitations of life from the text, 
“Turn ye to the strongholds, ye prisoners of 
hope.” 

There are meetings of all sorts for worship 
and religious study on Sunday, and people 
enough to attend them all, while thousands 
rest quietly by the lake or among the trees or 
on the plazzas. But the spiritual meeting 
par excellence is the five o’clock vesper serv- 
jee in St. Paul’s Grove. There a great c)m- 
pany of Chautauquans gather, with earnest 
faces suffused with joy and trust, which seem 
to reflect the light in lake and sky. Thead- 
dresses last Sunday were made by Drs. Wil- 
lett and Danning, and they found, as speakers 
at this meeting always do, an inspiration in 
the sympathetic audience which would have 
interpreted their themes almost without 
words, 

Evening again saw a packed auditorium for 
a praise service, and the day closed with that 


had a more unique personality than Rey. W. 
H. Moore, who died last Saturday and whose 
funeral occurred on his birthday, Aug. 24, 
when he would have rounded out eighty-three 
years, 

Mr. Moore was born at East Lyme, gradu- 
ated from Yale College in 1841, was ordained 
at Torrington in 1846, where he was pastor 
till 1854. After a brief editorial experience 
he was installed at Newtown, where he re- 
mained till 1862. He served the churches as 
their statistical secretary for nearly forty 
years, laying down his work in 1898 He was 
for the most of that long period the state 
missionary and secretary of the Connecticut 
Home Missionary Society. He knewthestate 
from one end to the other and understood the 
condition of every church in it. 

When the triennial National Council was 
organized at Oberlin in 1871 he was chosen as 
its registrar and he continued in this office 
till his successor was appointed at the last 
triennial meeting in 1901. 

This outline of facts conveys a very inade- 
quate idea of the life and service of Mr. Moore, 
In statistics he was a ! 
genius. Inlabors he was 
tireless. He wasa faith- 
fulfriend. After having 
in his own generation 
served the counsel of Gud 
he has fallen asleep. 


S. Brainard Pratt 


A zealous, useful, 
Christian layman, who 
was prominent in Bos- 
ton Congregationalism 
for many years, died last 
Sunday morning at 
Buckland, Mass, where 
he had been living for 
several years. His son- 
in-law, Rev. E. A. Rob- 
inson, is pastor of the 
local church. Mr, Pratt 
was in the worsted busi- 
ness in Boston until a 
few years ago. His 
church relations were 
with Berkeley Temple, 
which he served with 
unwearying fidelity in 
various capacities for a 
long period of years, 
giving generously to it 
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both his time and his money. He was dea- 
con, Sunday school superintendent, treasurer, 
member of the various boards of adminis- 
tration, and like his friend, the late Barna S. 
Snow, was considered one of the pillars of 
the church. He was influential in securing 
Rey. C. A. Dickinson to head the institu- 
tional movement to which the chureh com- 
mitted itself about fifteen years ago. In de- 
nominational affairs he always had a warm 
and personal interest; he was one of the 
directors of the American Congregational As- 
sociation and was active in the Superintend- 
ents’ Union and the Congregational Club. 

His literary tastes and capacities were more 
than ordinary. Comparatively early in life 
he began coilecting Bibles and Biblical manu- 
scripts and took great delight in procuring 
rare copies and in exhibiting them to his 
friends. About three years ago he gener- 
ously gave his valuable collection to the 
Congregational Library, where it occupies a 
conspicuous place in an anteroom and is in- 
spected daily by visitors. A genial, cheery, 
industrious man was Brainard Pratt, who 
made a large place in the hearts of his friends 
and kept it to the last. His wife, who was 
for years the efficient recording secretary and 
is now one of the vice presidents of the 
Woman’s Board, survives him. 


No Laxity in Canada Respect- 
ing Divorce 


Goldwin Smith has recently publicly urged 
the creation of a court of divorce in Canada 
with Federal jurisdiction. The Christian 
Guardian (Wesleyan) commenting on the 
proposition and on the eminent pub icist’s rec- 
ognition of the fact that the Roman Catholic 
Church is the greatest obstacle to the carrying 
out of the scheme, says: ‘* We are pleased to 
admit that the Roman Catholic Cha:ch stands, 
with the great majority of the best in all 
creeds, unalterably opposed to divorce courts, 
bat in Canada it tekes no stronger stand than 
does the Presbyterian or Baptist or Methodist, 
or several other bodies. The well assured fact 
that the formation of a divorce court in Ca- 


nada would largely increase the number of di- 


vorces granted ina year is a satisfactory and 
sufficient reason why we can get along with- 
out it.” : 


Anger is one of the sinews of the soul; 
he that wants it hath a mained mind.— 
Thomas Fuller. 


MR. PRATT WITH TWO OF HIS BIBLES 


i} 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


On Splendid Pinions 


BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS MACDONALD 


Wonderful wind-swept sky 
Where the torch of sunset flares, 
Where banners of cloud sweep by 
And the bugle of storm out-blares— 


Rapture of rose- bright flame, 
Guerdon of color and sound, 
Vision beyond a name 
From the fields that have no bound— 


Would that the heart might sweep 
On your splendid pinions far 

To the place where juy is deep 
A3 here men’s sorrows are ! 


What Red Gables Taught Her 


RY MARGARET JOHNSON 


Lonny Davis had been advised not to 
return to Red Gables another year. 

During her interview with Miss Latham 
in that lady’s study, whose very atmos- 
phere of sunny calm was charged with 
something impressive, even awesome, to 
the girls who were received there by 
special appointment, she had learned that 
the two years already spent at school had 
amounted for her to nothing less than a 
disgraceful failure. Her record, while 
not heinously bad, was absolutely devoid 
of good. From the first, she had shirked 
her studies, and failed to show the slight- 
est appreciation of her advantages and 
responsibilities. : 

Red Gables was limited in its capacity 
for pupils, and on the waiting list were 
many eager to make earnest use cf its 
opportunities. 

“Tf I could see in you, Leonora,” said 
the teacher, concluding, “any sign of 
gain in anything—if you could give me 
proof of progress or improvement in any 
direction, I should take heart of hope, 
and say we will go on trying. But you 
have been with us now two years, and so 
far as I can see—not from lack of ability 
—in that case I should feel very differ- 
ently, as you well know—but, as it seems, 
from sheer indifference, your school life 
is making no impression whatever for 
good on your mind or character. And 
so, however reluctantly, I feel that your 
chance should be given to another.” 

Miss Latham did not say this severely, 
but sadly, which was much worse; for 
Lonny was of an exceedingly cheerful dis- 
position, and hated anything that verged 
upon pathos. She admitted frankly and 
directly the truth of what the principal 
had said, and the justice of her decision, 
with a vague reserve in her own mind as 
to both. 

Looking back at the Leonora of two 
years ago, and then at the Leonora of 
today, Lonny was conscious of a differ- 
ence—of a change, a gain, somewhere, 
directly connected with her experience of 
school Jife. She could not have put this 
consciousness into words, and felt, dis- 
mally, that, whatever the nature of the 
gain, it was probably quite worthless, 
as tested by any other standard than 
her own personal feeling. Yet she was 
yaguely comforted thereby, and went out 
from the judicial presence less cast down, 
perhaps, than she should have been, by 
its stern judgment and decree. 
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She was not wont to analyze her feel- 
ings, nor indeed to think very deeply 
about anything. At the present moment 
her keenest impression was that leaving 
school meant parting from Kitty Robb. 
And she loved Kitty Robb. Kitty was a 
fine scholar ; she would go straight on to 
a brilliant climax of graduation, while 
Lonny settled down to the somewhat dull 
routine of her life at home. Fortunately 
there was no one there to be hurt or dis- 
appointed by her failure. Lonny was an 
orphan, and her Aunt Mary, who had 
sent her to school at the girl’s own wish, 
would not grieve nor wonder, if a change 
of caprice induced her to give up the 
course she had planned to take. 

Aunt Mary would come on to hear the 
Cantata, which was to be given during 
Commencement week, and would bring 
Cousin Jim, a young college student some 
years older than Lonny, to whose visit 
she looked forward with unqualified glee. 

“Jim will enjoy the Cantata so much !”’ 
she said to Kitty Robb. ‘‘Heis perfectly 
devoted to music, and as bright about it 
as I am stupid.” 

Well, there was that to look forward 
to, and she need. not say anything about 
leaving school until after Commence- 
ment. Meanwhile—there was Kitty now, 
out on the lawn, waving her racket in 
joyous greeting. 

The June sky was blue and clear. The 
grass was in its first glory of emerald 
freshness. The gray stone house with 
its red gables showed pleasantly against 
the dark trees among which it stood. 
Girls sat on the steps, strolled about the 
walks, ran and shouted and laughed in 
the tennis courts. 

Lonny felt suddenly how much more 
fond of it all she was than she had 
thought. The associations, the friend- 
ships, the very routine of the busy days, 
whose dullest tasks were sweetened by 
the constant joy of companionship—how 
familiar and how dear they were! The 
sight of the croquet wickets, over whose 
position she and Sallie Young had wran- 
gled refreshingly ever since September— 
the brown cover of her Latin Grammar, 
which she had caught up hastily when 
summoned to Miss Latham’s room, with 
a dim notion that its presence in her hand 
might have a propitiatory tendency—even 
these sent a pang to her heart, 

If there had been another chance—if 
she could in any way manage to produce 
that proof for which Miss Latham asked, 
but, of course, that was impossible now. 

“Hallo!” cried Kitty. ‘You’re just 
in time! There’s a rehearsal at the hall 
at four o’clock.” And away they went, 
arm in arm, Lonny shaking the weight 
from her heart as lightly as she had 
shaken the dust from her Grammar. 

In the little dressing-room of the hall 
she stood with the other girls on the 
evening of the performance. 

The building was filled with guests, and 
well up in a front row sat Aunt Mary, 
with handsome Jim, whose interest in 
the occasion had in no whit disappointed 
his cousin. 

Lonny was full of glee. No part of any 
prominence was hers; but at least she 
could go on with the rest, and sing in the 
choruses which she had picked up, in her 
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own haphazard way, from them. And 
this she enjoyed. She_loved to feel her- 
self one of the fluttering, white.robed sis- 
terhood moving - together lightly with 
harmonious pace. And she loved to see 
and listen to Kitty Robb, who had a solo 
part, and was an image of girlish grace 
and sweetness when she sang. 

The organist was in her place in the 
little gallery at the left of the platform ; 
the pianist in hers, below; the violinist 
was softly trying the strings of his in- 
strument for the last time. A final 
whisper ran through the group, Miss 
Myers, the leader, gave the signal, and 
in they marched. 

That was a moment for Lonny! To 
stand there among her fellows on the 
radiant platform, and look down over the 
sea of smiling, upturned faces—this was 
to set one’s heart, already quickened by 
excitement, all a-throb with j yous pride. 
But in a moment it began, the delicate 
melody of the piano sustained by the full 
tones of the organ, the violin streaming 
high above both. 

The prelude swept on for a few bars. 
Then, suddenly, there was a squeak, a 
wheeze—the organ gave a great sigh, and 
stopped. The other instruments went 
on; but a wave of dismay ran among the 
girls. This break at the very outset 
troubled them, threatened to upset their 
composure, to disturb the confidence and 
enthusiasm so necessary to their success, 

Lonny stood at the end of the platform 
where they had entered. She felt the 
strain of the emergency, and, quick of 
wit and of movement, slipped from her 
place and down into the anteroom. 

At one side was a door, from which a 
flight of stairs led into the basement of 
the hall, and at the top of these stairs a 
little movable platform was arranged, to 
support the short but sturdy fizure of 
Teddy Magee, the organ blower. 

Teddy, as a pillar of the institution, 
was prone to totter. He frequently fell 
asleep at his post, and was subject to at- 
tacks of incapacitating illness, quickly 
relieved when blowing time was over. 
But he was deeply devoted to Miss 
Glenn, the organist, and had taken his 
place in season on this eventful evening. 

“Teddy!” called Lonny, cautiously 
opening the door. “‘ My goodness gracious! 
What ails the boy!” 

By the dim light of the lantern swing- 
ing overhead, she discerned Teddy’s pros- 
trate figure lying on the steps, apparently 
in the agonies of dissolution. F 

“*T got the toot’ache!” wailed Teddy. 

“Toothache! And is that why you 
can’t use your arms?” cried Lonny, dis- 
tracted. 

The organist’s signal, sharp, imperative, 
sounding behind her, made her jump. 
Teddy, too, at the familiar summons, 
rose mechanically, and reached for the 
pumping-bar. But just as he grasped 
the handle, a fresh pang made him drop 
it with a suppressed how]. 

“For mercy sake!’’ said Lonny, ‘‘is it 
so bad as that! Give me thebar!” 

“Ttought [ could, but Ican’t!” sobbed 
Teddy, writhing. Lonny looked at his 
swollen cheek, half sympathetic, half in- 
dignant. 

“Teddy Magee,” she said, “give me 
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that bar, and go home and put some lau- 
danum on your ‘toot’. I guess I can 
manage this organ !” 

She grasped the bar as it rose, and 
pushed it up and down vigorously until 
the indicator showed that the pipes were 
full. Now—if only Miss Glenn had not 
given up! No—in a moment the boards 
above her head began to vibrate to the 
roll of the organ. Thegirls’ voices joined 
in with it sweetly ; and Lonny laughed. 

“Good thing I haven’t an impor- 
tant part!” she said, pumping steadily, 
“ They’ll never miss my little squeak, and 
I might as well stay, now I’m here. The 
organ parts keep coming in.” 

It was strange to be shut away sud- 
denly in this dark, close little corner from 
all the radiance of the scene without. Its 
sounds came to her through the muflling 
walls—the music, the applause that fol- 
lowed. She thrilled with rapturous pride 
at this, and fancied Aunt Mary and Jim 
clapping with the rest. 

A voice—the voice of one of the teach- 
ers—called softly through the crack of 
the door. ‘‘Teddy!” 

** Ay, ay, sir!’’ said Lonny, cheerfully. 

“Lonny Davis! Are you pumping?” 

“Yes’m,” said Lonny. ‘Teddy was 
dying, you know, with the toothache, and 
I sent him home. I can pump all right. 
Is it going well?” 

“My dearchild! Iam afraid—lI’ll try 
and send some one else””— 

But there were many things to look 
after, and she did not send any one else. 
Probably she forgot about it later. 

When it was all over, and the last 
chord of music had died away, Lonny 
flew joyfully from her prison, and made 
her way through the crowd to her aunt. 

‘““Wasn’t it fine!” she cried, glowing. 
“‘Didn’t we do well!” 

Jim laughed. ‘‘ We!’ hesaid. ‘And 
what did you have to do withit, Miss 
Lonny? Apparently you made your exit 
eatly !” 

“0, I was pumping the organ,” said 
Lonny. ‘The boy gave out, and there 
wasn’t time to get any one else. But, 
Jim, wasn’t it’’— 

She stopped, somewhat embarrassed by 
the discovery that Miss Latham was 
close by, talking with some friends, and 
that just then her eyes met Lonny’s with 
a smile which the girl did not quite 
understand. 

It was explained to her the next day 
by Miss Latham herself, in a little speech 
which she made informally to the girls 
before they left the assembly room. 

“The success of a performance like last 
night’s,”’ she said, after some words of 
cordial praise, ‘is due largely to what we 
call esprit de corps, the endeavor of each 
to do her best simply as a part of the 
general whole, and in a spirit of generous 
enthusiasm for the success of that whole. 
And the girl who has learned the meaning 
of this esprit de corps—who has learned to 
sink her own individuality in that of a 
larger unit, and to play, gladly, and all 
unconscious of sacrifice, the humblest 
part, if so she may best contribute to the 
interest of the body of which she is only 
a@ member—that girl has learned some- 
thing which books cannot teach her, and 
which is well worth all the experience 
and discipline of her school life.” 

“Why, that’s it!” said Lonny, sud- 
denly, to herself, feeling that her own 
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dim thoughts were being put into words. 
The narrow little Lonny of two years ago 
—would she have felt, or acted, like the 
Lonny of last night? This Lonny loved 
the girls, and their success was hers. 
Was that esprit de corps? And did Miss 
Latham understand ? 

Walking slowly through the hal], with 
a vague quickening of hope in her heart, 
she felt the principal’s hand upon her 
shoulder, and turning, met her smile. 

“Lonny,” said Miss Latham, ‘I am 
thinking of making some changes in the 
house this summer. Should you like to 
room with Kitty Robb—when you come 
back next fall?”’ 


The Luxury of Children 


E. S. MARTIN, IN HARPER S MAGAZINE 


What other interests are comparable 
to the interests that center in children? 
People who have had money in banks 
say that it is a pleasant sensation. Peo- 
ple who have had children in school 
know that that is better still. Do you 
doubt it? Which will you do then: 
will you take children out of school to 
keep money in the bank or take money 
out of the bank to keep children in 
school? Almost invariably you keep the 
children in school, because that is better 
fun, and promises bigger returns... . 

This is a luxurious generation in Amer- 
ica. The appetite for luxury is enor- 
mous, and the expenditure for its satis- 
faction is so vast that statisticians are 
ashamed to compute it. Let us consider 
the attractions of some rival luxuries of 
the less expensive sort. It costs about 
a thousand dollars a year to keep a boy 
in a good boarding-school. You pay the 
school seven or eight hundred dollars, 
and there are clothes to buy and some 
annual repairs to be made on the boy by 
doctors and dentists, and food and lodg- 
ing to be supplied in vacation time, and 
—O, if you are an indulgent parent and 
have the money, and count in everything, 
the annual bill for the boy may run up to 
twelve hundred dollars. It costs about 
as much as that to keep a victoria in 
town. ... 

Let us not disparage carriage exercise, 
for it has its very good points. But it is 
not indispensable. It is a luxury. In- 
adequate as the means of public trans- 
portation are in New York, you can get 
about in the street cars, or afoot, and if 
you can choose your time it may be done 
fairly comfortably. If you have a car- 
riage you save some time and some 
strength, and gain in ease and enjoy- 
ment, but lose some exercise which 
might be good for you. Any one in the 
course of an afternoon stroll in New 
York can count up a hundred stout ladies 
riding about in victorias, who would 
really be better off, and less stout, and 
more active mentally, if they had to 
exert themselves more, and get about 
on foot and in the street cars. 

Like as not some of them think it a 
greater luxury to have a victoria than to 
have a boy at school, but that is only 
because they are used to the victoria and 
do not happen to have a boy. For con- 
sider what profit there is in having a boy 
at a good boarding school. You are in- 
terested in the boy to start with. When 
he goes to school you become interested 
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in the school, and incidentally in all 
schools for boys. You get letters from 
the boy, and they are so few as to be 
much appreciated. He usually skimps 
them, and when he writes a good one it 
is an event. You get a report of his 
scholarship every month. If it is good 
you rejoice; if it is bad you lament, and 
stir him up to greater exertions. Either 
way you have the benefit of your emo- 
tions. Gradually you get to know more 
or less about all the boys that your boy 
knows and contract personal acquaint- 
ance with some of them, so that you soon 
have an intelligent and extended personal 
interest in the rising generation... . 
And, of course, enjoyment of a schoolboy 
isn’t dependent on the ability to spend 
seven or eight hundred dollars a year on 
his schooling. 

Indeed, you may send your boy to a 
public school and pay nothing, and get— 
if it happens to be a good one—experi- 
ences which no private school could quite 
match. It is a pleasure to spend money 
on a boy if you have it, but a boy that 
costs a hundred dollars a year or less 
may be just as satisfying a luxury to his 
parents as a boy who costs a hundred 
dollars a month.... 

So it is as to girls, only more so, It is 
pretty generally, though not universally, 
held that the best place for a boy is a 
good boarding school, but if you live in a 
town where the schools are good, public 
sentiment will sustain you in keeping 
your girls at home, and sending them to 
day schools. No family that is addicted 


to luxury should omit to supply itself 


duly with schoolgirls. Nice ones are so 
very nice—such an adornment to any 
premises, so pleasant to walk with and to 
joke with ; so stimulating to read to! To 
get out a good old story that you may 
not have read for thirty years, and read 
it aloud to your own schoolgirls, is like 
opening the past at a pleasant place and 
living it over. It is excellent sport to 
live over the past when you can choose 
the places. The story you read must be 
a good story, or it won’t go. But take— 
say Ivanhoe; Ivanhoe and a couple of 
schoolgirl listeners will insure you a 
pleasant half-hour after dinner for as 
much as three weeks. Itisa great luxury 
to be able to count on daily half hours 
that, barring accidents, will be pleasant. 
You can do it if you have the right sort 
of schoolgirls in the house, and improve 
the reasonable possibilities of the situ- 
ation. ... eee 15 
There is nobody in the world that in 
the long run is so good for us to live with 
as our own children, Several families of 
good people may share the same dwelling, 
and live in peace. Unattached people 
who are congenial may join forces and 
share expenses, and get on well, Lonely 


people may hire companions; impecuni- 
ous people may band together, with or — 


without friction, and do better in com- 
bination than they could do separately. 
And, of course, people can and do live in 


boarding houses and hotels, and justify — 


that arrangement. But for choice, al- 
most every family prefers to live its own 


separate life in its own separate , 
That is the ideal way, and it matters tab 


so very much whether the dwelling 

great or small, dear or cheap, provided 
it is healthy, and the life that goes on 
within it is well ordered and harmonious. 


" 
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| Closet and Altar 


THE CHILDLIKE HEART 
To such belongeth the kingdom of God. 


Let us be men with men, but always 
children before God; for in his eyes we 
are but children.— Joubert. 


To trust in Christ because He deserves 
it, this is spiritual-mindedness at its high- 
est reach. It is a paradox to shame us 
that out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings praise is perfected. But babes and 
sucklings instinctively feel that Jesus is 
to be trusted, while few Christians are 
mature enough to trust witb a faith so 
childlike. Sometimes they do it when 
they try, but not all the while and with- 
out trying.—H. H. Johnson. 


Why should his children not be his 
friends ?— George MacDonald. 


Lord, grant me a simple, kind, open, 
believing, loving and generous heart, 
worthy of being thy dwelling place, O 
Most Gracious.—John Sergieff. 


I should despair unless I believed that 
Jesus Christ can and will deliver me and 
give me to enjoy the unspeakable heaven 
of being a humble, meek child without 
my knowing it, but simply being it, loving 
it, so that by the supernatural I may be- 
come natural, for sin in every form is so 
unnatural.— Norman Macleod. : 


Lord Jesus Christ, our Wisdom and our Rest, 
Who wisely dost reveal and wisely hide, 
Grant us such grace in wisdom to abide 

According to thy will whose will is best: 

Contented with thine uttermost behest, 

Too sweet for envy and too high for pride, 
All simple-souled, dove-hearted and dove- 
eyed, 

Soft-voiced and satisfied in humble nest. 

— Christina Rossetti. 


Keep the soil of life soft, its sympathy 
tender, its imagination free, or else you 
may lose the elementary quality of re- 
ceptiveness, and all the influences of God 
may be in vain.— Ff. G. Peabody. 


There was never soul miscarried with 
longing after grace.—Joseph Hall. 


Little children loved Jesus for the pure 
luxury of loving Him. Their love was 
its own reward. They loved the lovable 
and were happy. But are not older peo- 
ple prone to think that devotion to Jesus 
ought to be-returned in the shape of 
temporal prosperity? Do we not half 
expect material payment for spiritual 
service ?—J. H. Jowett. 


I desire, O God, this day most ear- 
nestly to please Thee; to do Thy will 
in each several thing which Thou 
shalt give me to do; to bear each 
thing which Thou shalt allow to be- 
fall me contrary to my will, meekly, 
humbly, patiently, as a gift from 
Thee to subdue self-will in me; and 
. to make Thy will wholly mine. 

What I do, make me do, simply as 
Thy child; let me be, throughout 
the day, as a child in his loving 
father’s fresence, ever looking up 
to Thee. May I love Thee for all 
Thy love. May I thank Thee, if 
not in words, yet in my heart, for 
each gift of Thy love, for each com- 
fort which Thou allowest me day by 
day. Amen. . 
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Tangles 


63. LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS 


Four novelists of a past generation met and 
deplored the modern taste, and the way their 
works were being thrown aside. They then 
began to look over their books to see what 
articles were most likely to be thrown upon 
the junk pile. Said Scott, taking down a vol- 
ume of his own, ‘' Here (1) is some iumber 
and what these modern fops call a necktie.” 
Dickens then pointed out in one of his books 
(2) a fruit, a vital organ, and some silk 
thread. Whereupon George Eliot owned that 
in one of her volumes (3) there was something 
without ends, a military movement, and an 
architectural feature. Thackeray admitted 
(4) an article now largely displaced which 
had been indispensable to him in writing 
the tale, a place where an ancient hero met 
some of the celebrities of his day, an Irish- 
man, and a termination. Next came Dickens 
with (5) a roadmakers’ tool, something which 
set to burning would throw light on the whole 
matter, and some essays. Next was Scott 
with (6) a rope for steadying, an adult haman 
being, a custom, and a piece of jewelry. 
Dickens then added (7) a good saint, a bad 
spirit, and a coin misspelled; and George 
Eliot (8) a water power and a couch. Then 
Scott threw down (9) a gay-colored glove, and 
Dickens (10) a market, a craft, a metal, a bird 
and nfetal brightness. The next was from 
Thackeray, (11) a conveyance, conceit, a 
bazaar. Scott also hud (12) a conveyance, 
and a garden tool, while Dickens (13) found 
an ancient singer, an old coin, and some en- 
closed land. George Eliot was next with (14) 
a small fraction of money and some embroid 
ery silk. Thackery next admitted (15) a great 
unclean beast, and a precious stone; while 
Scott had (16) a limb, a termination, an old 
tale, a mountain, and a flower. Dickens fin- 
ished with (17) a slave holder, a flower, part 
of a camel, and a time piece. DOROTHRA, 


64, NUMERICAL 


He fell down 1-2-3 

On 1-7-4-3-5, 
Then chanced to 2-3-4, you’ll see, 

While making reckless “ drive”’ 
To win a 4-5-6-2 on a bet; 

But ran upon a thing he might have shunned, 
A 1-7-4-3-5-6-2, and met 

Another fall, and badly was he stunned ; 
Indeed, he ‘‘ came within a 5-6-2” 
Of bidding all terrestrial things adieu! 

NILLOR. 


65. ANAGRAM 


I asked a friend if traffic plied 

In whiskey shops on every side 
Did not, of law, make light. 

“NO, IT IS LEGAL,” he replied, 

* And yet by some it is denied 


That TOTAL makes it right.” 
‘ T. H. 


“Time ‘iy 
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ANSWERS 
58. Be-fall. 


59. Brook, pond (pawned), spring, well, bay, tor- 
rent, stream, rill, ocean (O shun), sea (see). 

60. Heart, ear, a. 

61. 1. Balsam, master, retain. 2. Sister, retail, 
liable, 3. Carver, revere, Erebus. 4. Enamel, 
lemons, snooze. .56. Seemer, remove, evolve. 6. 
Martin, nitric, circus. 7. Stupid, dipper, repaid. 

62. Rainbow. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Fred 
W. Thompson, Portland, Me., to 53, 54, 55, 56; 
J.N.F, Boston, Mass., 53, 55,56; Riverside, West 
Medford, Mass.,54; Katie, Hartford, Ct., 53, 54, 56. 


all Suits 
$8 to $40. 


Made to Order 
in One Week. 


UR NEW Fall and Winter 

Catalogue is ready. This 
season shows great changes 
in styles and fabrics, and the 
lady who wishes to. be in 
fashion will certainly need 
a new suit or cloak. 


Our New Catalogue il- 
lustrates 126 of the 
latest New York styles, 
and our improved meas= 
urement diagram in- 
sures such perfect-fit- 
ting garments that you 
will find the purchase 
of your Fell and Winter 
outfit a decided pleas- 
ure. We can save you 
all the usual dressmak- 
ing troubles. 

We carry a stock of over 
400 fashionable and serv- 
iceable materials from 
which you may select. 
They are the choicest 
products of Sere 
and domestic mills. 
No cotton warp or 
shoddy mixtures. 
, We are manu- 
ay = he ee te facturers and seil 
CO ane direct to you, sav- 

; ing you the store- 
keeper’s profit of from $5 to $20 on each garment. 

We keep no ready-made goods, but make everything 

to measure, thus insuring perfection of fit and finish. 

We guarantee to fit you 

Anything that does not give entire.satisfaction 
may be returned promptly, and your money will be 
refunded. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 

Tailored Suits. #8 to $40. Suitable for all 
occasions, and in both long and short coat effects— 
the newest Paris models. 

Church and Visiting Costumes, $12 to %40. 
Exquisite and dainty creations, in designs never 
before shown. 

New Style Skirts, $4 to $20. From Walking 
Skirts for every-day wear, up to the Dressy Skirts 
for special occasions. 

Fall and Winter Jackets, $8 to #35. In 
every approved style and length. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. 

Allletters answered by young women of taste and 
experience in matters of dress, who will, if you 
desire, aid you in selecting st)les and materials, 
When you send us an order, they will look after it 
while it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will 
give it the same care and attention that it wonld 
have if it were made under your own eyes by your 
own dressmaker. 

The Catalogue and a large assortment of the 
newest samples will be sent FREE on request. 
Be sure to say you wish the New Fall Cata- 
logue No. 52. Mention whether you wish 
samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about the 
colors you desire, and we will send a full line 
of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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timekeeper 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin Watches, 

“Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the'watch, sent 

free upon request to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., Etain, ILL. 
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The Conversation Corner 


More Happy Children on the ‘Beach 


ESIDES those pictured ““ last 
B week’s Corner, I got into the midst 
of another happy set on York 

Beach in a curious way. This was the 
way. Finding that Eliot, where City 
Missionary Waldron sends every summer 
80 Many vacation parties, was only a few 
miles from York I resolved to make a 
tour of inspection to their camp. Allen 
Schaufiler, that boy at the head of the 
play-soldiers in the last Corner, accom- 
panied me as aide de-camp, although the 
only shooting apparatus he had was an 
up-to-date kodak. A new electric line 
took us from ‘‘ York Corner” across lots 
to a junction in the woods where one 
could trolley to Greenacre and Ports- 
mouth, or to Dover, or to South Berwick. 

We climbed the hill to the children’s 
home, as we supposed it to be, but there 
was not a boy or girl to be seen or heard 
—that surely could not be the resort of 
Boston children on a vacation! The 
doors were locked, the barn was closed. 
Had we taken the wrong road? Was 
this the wrong house? No, on the piazza 
we saw a large rug, bearing in bright col- 
ors this encouraging inscription, Wel- 
come to Rosemary! ‘Rather a rug-ged 
welcome’’—wasn’t my aide a funny boy? 
But we found another house, and learned 
that the Rosemarys were all away—they 
had gone to York Beach! So, after visit- 
ing the beautiful playground under the 
trees, seeing the seesaws and seesawing 
on them, as well as swinging in the 
swings, we ‘“‘marched down the hill 
again,” and waited on the logs for a re- 
turn car. 

We tracked the party by the different 
conductors and stood by the motorman 
all along the beach, till suddenly he 
pointed to a large company (right oppo- 
site Allen’s cottage) on ‘‘ Long Sands,” 
and said, ‘‘There’s your children !”’ There 
they were, indeed, over forty of them, 
mothers and children, all having a jolly 
time, walking, wading, bathing, resting, 
looking, lunching, digging clean sand, 
breathing pure air—such blessed change 
from the workaday life and crowded sur- 
roundings of theircity homes. The young 
matrons and the steward (just graduated 
from Bowdoin) seemed as happy as the 
rest—of course! That is an open secret 
we need to learn afresh every summer 
in our search for pleasure. One mother 
said: ‘“‘Mr. Waldron must be a happy 
man to make so many people happy, and 
God will bless Miss D. [[ think that 
means Miss Dyer !—D. F.) for asking if 
we could come.” 

I understood that about 200 mothers 
and children have been at Rosemary this 
season, forty coming at a time and re 
maining a fortnight. And yet the total 
cost of this delightful vacation for the 
two weeks is only seven dollars, includ- 
ing transportation both ways. If any 
of our readers (not slighting the O. F.’s) 
think it would make them happier to 
help pay for those “fresh air” trips, they 
need not hesitate to send their mites 
direct to Mr. Waldron, or to me for him. 
If it does not make them happier, money 
will be returned. My picture does not 
show them all, nor how happy they looked | 


THE OTHER PICTURE 


That is the “old jail” in York Village, 
and it must stand for a great deal of 
interesting history which I might tell 
you about this very ancient and remarka- 
ble place. The jail was built—partly of 
wood and partly of stone—in 1653, and 
is said to be the oldest public building of 
the English settlers in America. Note 
the italicised words, for somebody might 


dispute it, and these old antiquaries are 
hard persons to discuss with! It is a 
very quaint old place, and is crowded 
with hundreds of relics of ancient time 
—crockery, costume, furniture, docu- 
ments, pictures, samplers—mostly gath- 
ered from that vicinity. The courteous 
custodian showed me the strange old 
dungeons and the saw-teeth grating of 
one window, through which a prisoner 
was supposed to have escaped—after re- 
moving a bar—but when all were excit- 
edly looking for him, he quietly came 
down from the chimney and walked out 
the open door. If you visit York, do not 
fail to go to jail! 


PICTURE OF WASHINGTON 


I tried to take one for you, but did not 
succeed. It was at “the Nubble,” that 
is, Nubble Island Light, where I saw him. 


The keeper pulled us across in his boat, 
and going up on the plank walk to the 
lighthouse, we saw the face, stern and 
immovable but perfectly natural, in the 
rock at the edge of the islet. It was as 
marked, in its way, as the Great Stone 
Face in Franconia Notch. How could 
Washington’s profile have been so plainly 
engraved in the rock there? Did he ever 
visit Maine? In his New England tour 


of 1789 he was as far east as Portsmouth, 
but did he cross the Piscataqua into the 
“District of Maine”? And if he did, 
was it by the steam ferry or the railroad 
bridge ? 


For the Old Folks 
THEY STILL ASK QUESTIONS 


Can you give the authorship of an old piece 
running something like this? 


From the crack of the rifie and the baying of the 
hound 

Takes the poor panting bondsman his flight; 

His couch by day is the cold, damp ground, 

And onward he speeds through the night. 


Shine on, Northern Star! Thou art beautiful and . 
bright 

To the slave in his journey afar, 

As he speeds from his home in the darkness of 
night, 

Guided on by the bright Freedom Star. 


Somewhere abou’ the time of the Fremont 
campaign I heard it sung, possibly by the 
Hutchinson family. 

Tuftonborough, N. H. 

I heard a good many songs sung in the 
Fremont campaign, some of them in 
New Hampshire, but I do not remember 
that one. Clark’s ‘‘Harp of Freedom,” 
(Boston, J. P. Jewett & Co., 1856) which 
is a collection of anti-slavery and cam- 
paign songs, does not have it. But the 
book contains ‘‘Come on, my partners 
in distress,’ recently spoken of in this 
column, adapted to the purpose of the 
collection under the title of “‘ Comfort 
for the Bondmen.”’ 


J. W. H. 


The following lines were often repeated 
this summer by a friend during her last ill- 
ness. From what hymn were they taken? 


Bright angels are from glory come 
Around my bed, they’re in my room, 
They wait to waft my spirit home. 


Also, why was Thanksgiving appointed Noy. 
18, 1869, instead of the last Thursday of the 
month? 

Roxbury, Mass. oO. 

That was one of the first Presidential 
appointments of ‘‘ Thanksgiving” as a 
national observance, by proclamation of 
General Grant, and the state governors 
made their dates agree. But the next 
year President Grant appointed “the 
last Thursday.” 


Here is a ? for the Old Folks’ department, _ 
Recently, on hearing some music arranged 
from an old Welsh air, my father recalled one 
verse, as given below, which he heard sung to 


the same music sixty years ago. Where can 
the entire poem be found? 
Upton, Mass. a. & 


When the spark of life is waning, 
Weep not for me; 

When the languid eye is streaming, 
Weep not for me; 

When the feeble pulse is ceasing, 
Start not at its swift decreasing, 

’ Tis the fettered soul’s releasing, 
Weep not for me. 


Can any of your people furnish the remain- 
ing verses of “ Lines of a Mother on present- 
ing her son with a Bible?” 


A mother’s blessing on her sen 
Goes with this holy thing; 

The-heart that would retain the one 
Must to the other cling. 


ng years ago I lost the poem from my be- 
loved mother’s Bible, one she bad marked 
during a long illness, which ended in her 
death. I trust that some one may be able to — 
supply the other verses. 
Hatherly, Maas. 


K. A. P. 
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The Wages of Sin* 


By Rey. A. 


The harvest of evil doing is sure. In 
nothing is human opinion more agreed 
than this. The Scripture proverb, ‘‘ What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap,” is in substance to be found in the 
literature of many nations. Assyrians 
and Egyptians hela that law to be inviola- 
ble. Greeks and Romans worshiped Nem- 
esis. While both good and evil were be- 
lieved to have their appropriate reward, 
the result of evil was ever held to be most 
eertain. 

Of the many illustrations in the Bible 
of this Jaw none is more tragic than the 
end of Saul’s life. The story as recorded 
for us includes : 

1. The climax of selfishness. Saul had 
gained the enthusiastic confidence of the 
Israelites by his able leadership and early 
victories over their enemies. He had in- 
spired fear in the border tribes. He had 
organized a loyal army. The way had 
been opened to form a strong nation and 
to found a dynasty honored by Jehovah. 
But Saul had given the Philistines an op- 
portunity by turning his army aside in the 
foolish pursuit of David. He had weak- 
ened its confidence in him by his failure 
and his confessed mean motive. He had 
lost courage through the consciousness 
of having degraded his ideals, of having 
shown before his people a spirit unworthy 
of their king. 

Saul saw the effect of all this perversion 
of what was best in him—of his devotion 
to Jehovah, his patriotism, his courage, 
his love for David and for Israel—that 
morning when the Philistines pressed 
hard on him on the slope of Mr. Gilboa. 
It had been a strange experience for him, 
that when he ‘‘saw the host of the Philis- 
tines, he was afraid and his heart trem- 
bled greatly.” How could such a general 
expect to win a victory? Saul was al- 
ready a defeated man. Instead of turn- 
ing to Jehovah, he sought a witch ; and in 
her presence his past misdeeds came up be- 
fore him and reproached him till he ‘fell 
straightway his full length upon the 
earth and was sore afraid . . . and there 
was no strength in him.” - 

It was in such a spirit that he stood on 
his defense in his last battle. His men 
found no encouragement in him and they 
broke rank and fled before the enemy. 
They fell by hundreds on the mountain- 
side. Saul’s own sons retreated with 
him, Jonathan fell and his two brothers, 
The house of Saul crumbled into the dust 
under the weight of its great head who 
should have sustained it. 

Then the disheartened king, overtaken 
and hard pressed by the archers of the 
enemy, sore.wounded and hopeless, saved 
himself from conscious experience of the 
indignities of the Philistines by taking 
his armor bearer’s sword and falling on 
it. He and his sons and all his men—one 
heap of the slain—made a monument to 
the doom of one who had been called to 
serve a nation and had made the nation 
serve his own evil passions. 

2. The humiliation.of a kingdom. The 
Israelites, while under judges, had often 
suffered shame because of their sins. 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 6. 
Death ofSaulandJonathan. Text,1Sam.31:1-13, 
2Sam. 1: 1-27: 


E. Dunning 


“Jehovah sold them into the hands of 
their enemies round about, so that they 
could not any’ longer stand before their 
enemies.” Then they had chosen a king, 
against the counsel of their wise old 
judge—and the end of it all came at Mt. 
Gilboa. Now the people, without a 
leader, deserted their cities and hid 
among the hills. The Philistines took 
possession of the land. They cut off the 
head of Israel’s king, stripped the armor 
from his body and fastened the bodies of 
Saul and his sons on the wall of the near- 
est town. The humiliation of the nation 
was complete. 

One deed relieyed for a moment the 
gloom of the:scene. The city Saul had 
delivered in his first battle remembered 
with gratitude its hero. Its young men 
had no more courage to fight for Israel 
but for the sake of what Saul had been 
before the evil spirit conquered him, 
they came and rescued his body from 
shame and buried it with the bodies of 
his sons, in their own town. His good 
deeds .were not forgotten even in his 
downfall. 

8. The lament over wasted power. The 
outlawed David saw at last the just 
reward of Saul’s sins visited on him. 
The young foreigner who took the news 
to him thought he understood him, that 
he would exult in the fall of his enemy, 
and reward the bearer of the tidings. 
The young man sought by lying to gain 
the more credit, and claimed that he had 
himself killed the king. But he mistook 
his man and'lost his life by his folly. 
Then the hero Psalmist revealed his own 
greatness in the song of sorrow he wrote 
and chanted over the death of Saul and 
Jonathan. He’sang of their awful death, 
but also of their brave deeds, their win- 
some lives, their great service to Israel, 
and of Jonathan’s tender love for him. 
It was a noble pean, this Song of the 
Bow. i 

But neither the achievement of the 
yaliant men of Jabesh, nor the tender 
lament of David could alter or veil the 
fact that the man whom Jehovah had 
chosen, the goodliest among all the people, 
had fallen from’ his throne in shame be- 
cause of his own evil doings and had 
dragged the nation down with him into 
the dust. The end of Saul stands in the 
Bible as a warning of the certain self- 
destruction of a man who uses a trust 
committed to him to further his own 
selfish ends. No virtues, no brave deeds, 
no devotion of his friends, will avert his 
fall. And yet, with this example before 
them, many @ man will misuse his op- 
portunities, abuse his own life, and fight 
vainly against the sure judgment that 
will overtake him at last. ‘‘ There is a 
way which seemeth right unto a man. 
But the end thereof are the ways of 
death.” 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 30—Sept. 5 (Labor Day). Labor 
Lightened by Love. Deut. 24: 10-15; 2 
Thess, 3: 6-16. 

Home love sanctifying work. The day's task as 
a companionship with Christ. Friendship with 
Christ aS’a motive for excelling. 

(For prayeraneeting editorial see page 284]. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept.. 6-12, The Allied Forces of 
Righteousness. John 17: 20-23; 1 Cor. 1: 10- 
13. ’ 

Such a theme demands, first of all, a wide 
and inclusive vision. You may think that 
evil is more strongly intrenched than good in 
your community, but stop a moment and count 
up the forces that work for righteousness. 
The public school, the private educational in- 
stitution, the public library, the Christian 
home, perhaps a hospital or charity organiza- 
tion or social settlement. All these if rightly 
administered belong in the catalogue. Most 
of them are daughters of the church, and it 
behooves the latter to be proud of her off- 
spring, and co-operate in every way possible. 


But the subject calls us in particular to 
a consideration of Christian unity and this 
special theme ought to be faced frankly and 
courageously. Are there too many divisions 
and too little fellowship in the church of 
Christ today? Broadly speaking, “ Yes.” 
The movements now under way for consolida- 
tion grow out of a conviction that Christians 
ought to be closer together ; perhaps in name, 
certainly in spirit. Denominational aggres- 
siveness, a good thing in itself, must be made 
to square with the demands of Christian 
fellowship and co-operation. On my recent 
Western trip, I learned of a prominent official 
in a certain wing of the Christian army—not 
the Congregational—who openly declared not 
long ago that there is room for a church of 
his order in every community in the United 
States where it is not now represented. That 
spirit when put into practice means intrusion 
on fields already well cultivated. It means 
collision and disaster. We are thankful that 
our denomination is so free from it. Better a 
languid denominational interest than a pur- 
pose to exalt -our order above every other 
Christian force. What isa denomination any- 
way, except a handle wherewith we take hold 
of work in the kingdom of God? 


Professor Fisher used to tell us at Yale 
that fellowship is promoted by two things. 
First, larger knowledge, and second, a higher 
degree of spirituality. We ought to know 
what our Christian neighbors are doing; to 
attend their meetings now and then; to hold 
union gatherings wherever possible; to plan, 
in common for the interests of morality and 
good order. We ought also to know more ' 
about the Christian movements for unity and 
federation. Our own denomination has a 
definite proposition before it for combining 
with Methodist Protestants and United 
Brethren. Tell about the plan at this meet- 
ing. Dr. Asher Anderson, Congregational 
House, Boston, will forward pamphiets. Wes- 
leyans in England are trying to reduce the 
number of their ceparate branches and to 
make one strong united army. Federation is 
making headway, as Rev. E. B. Sanford, D. D., 
Bible House, New York, will tell you. 


Try the other method also. Deepen your 
life with Christ and you will find your sym- 
pathies with your fellow-Christian broaden- 
ing. Eager as Jesus was for a united front 
on the part of his followers, he did not 
outline any elaborate, far-reaching, definite 
scheme, but laid down this simple yet pro- 
found principle, “‘ By this shall all men know 
that you are my disciples if you have love 
one to another.” The early chureb, as our 
passage cited at the beginning shows, got to 
quarreling quickly, forgetting its Master’s 
injunction. Let us go back to Jesus’ way of 
securing unity; let us love first of all, the 
members of our’ cwn church and then all 
those who call themselves Christians in our 
community. They are followers of the same 
Master, and presumably are seeking the same 
ends. Love if deep and persistent enough 
will open many doors for common service. 
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The Literature of the Day 


An English Christian Leader * 

“Father” Dolling was for twenty years 
the enfant terrible of the Anglican 
ehurch. In the first place he was 4 
man who did not care for books and it 
was with extreme difficulty that he was 
persuaded to give enough attention to 
the ordinary processes of scholarship to 
afford an excuse for his ordination. Then 
he was a free lance in ritual. Bishops 
and archbishops were used to the finick- 
ing ritualism which worshiped ancient 
precedents and studied long over the 
pattern of a cope or the form of a ges- 
ture. But here was a man who hated 
vested choirs with their artificial music 
and felt no leaning toward Rome, who at 
the same time, out of his own head in- 
vented extremes of spectacular worship 
in honor of the sacrament—processions, 
adorations, incense, special altars, prayers 
for the dead, and who regularly and as a 
matter of course called the service of the 
sacrament the “Mass.” On the other 
hand, he did not hesitate to say that the 
Book of Common Prayer was wholly un- 
fitted for the uses of congregations among 
the poor, in which he himself won great 
successes largely by extra services quite 
of the Wesleyan type, with extempore 
prayer and no ritual at ail. Add to this 
that he hated the Erastianism of church 
establishments, and it is no wonder that 
he became a trial to bishops. 

This combination of sacramentarianism 
and evangelical fervor which asked only 
about the fitness of any means to help in 
reaching and saving individual souls, 
gives an extraordinary interest to the 
biography of one who was a born leader 
and helper of men. There was no arti- 
ficial dignity about a man who lived with 
the poor, played their games, danced their 
dances, smoked and sang with them ; and 
through it all impressed upon every one 
who knew him the sense that his life was 
lived in the conscious presence of God. 
Here was his greatness and in it he 
showed an inherent though wholly un- 
conventional dignity which won and held 
the loving respect of all classes. 

To this reviewer Dolling’s sacramenta- 
rianism is the great divisive heresy, 
incense is only a disagreeable and chok- 
ing fumigation, and the spectacular forms 
in which he delighte¢ an excrescence upon 
worship. Dolling would have succeeded 
no matter what his theory on these mat- 
ters, for he had the love of Christ and 
the love of men—added to the powers 
which make a man a leader in social 
intercourse. It is a pleasure to have so 
enthusiastic and satisfactory an account 
of such a devoted life. Nor is the ele- 
ment of humor wanting. Dolling was an 
Irishman as well as a precedent-breaker, 
and his encounters with the ecclesiastic 
powers are often provocative of smiles. 
The book is full of material for the study 
of methods of bringing the gospel home 
to the poor, Dolling succeeded, and the 
reasons are clear. He was a big-hearted, 
consecrated man who is well worth know- 
ing and whose picture is drawn by Mr. 
Osborne with loving care and literary 
skill. 


*The Life of Father Dotling, by Chas. E. Osborne. 
pe. 357. Longmans, Green & Co. 


RELIGION 


The Holy Bible, a edited by the Am. Re- 
vision Com., A. 19 Pp 800, Thos. Nel- 
son & Sons. 50 cents or $5. 


The Holy Bible; Standard Edition authorized 
by the Am. Revision Com. pp. 256. ‘Thos. Nel- 
son & Sons, $2.25 to $7.75. 


These are examples of the fine workmanship 
of the publishers of the American Standard 
Revised Bible, the final offering of the Ameri- 
can revision committee. For personal use, 
for gifts, nothing better could be asked for. 
We do not need to repeat what we have so 
frequently said of our liking for this version 
of the Scriptures and its superiority both in 
accuracy to the common version and in every 
way to the Revision as first published by the 
English revisers. The addition in the larger 
edition of dictionary, concordance, index and 
maps makes it an ideal companion for study. 

The Old Puritanism and the New Age, by 

Rev. Messrs. B. A. Dumm, C. 8. Macfarland, 


Thomas Sims and §S. A. Norton. pp. 106. Pil- 
grim Press. 


A suggestive statement in four papers with 
one keynote. Dr. Macfarland finds the reaf- 
firmation of the faith in the startling analo- 
gies of current science and philosophy. Dr. 
Sims brings the authority of Puritanism to 
guide the tendency of our time in matters of 
worship, and shows that it does not forbid 
adaptation of service to ever-changing condi- 
tions, but only sensuous, mechanical and un- 
scriptural usages. Dr. Norton treats of the 
moral phase of the movement, and argues 
with much foree that the higher life; both 
public and private, will disappear with the 
forsaken sanctuary. Dr. Dumm claims that 
the future is pledged to the spirit of Puritan- 
ism, because there is in it the germs of the 
true individualism and universalism. 


The Open Door, by Henry van Dyke. pp. 
160, Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 75 
cents net. 


The majority of these sermons were occa- 
sional. The readers will miss that virile note 
which characterized Dr. van Dyke’s Straight 
Sermons or that charm of style which has 
made his books of summer loitering note- 
worthy. Two sermons in the book, however, 
are a distinct exception to this statement. 
One is upon The Angel of God's Face; the 
other is his Harvard baccalaureate upon 
Salt. 

Beauty in God’s Word, by Gerard B. F. Hal- 


lock, D. D. pp. 188. Westminster Press, Phil- 
adelphia. $1.00 net. 


Fresh and stimulating little sermons, better 
in conception and outline than in illustration 
and enforcement, showing signs of careless 
composition here and there, and yet full of 
a genuine spiritual grace and power. 

The Lord’s are for Children, by Martha K. 

Lawson. pp.87. #. A. Revell Co 0 cents net. 
This is a book which primary teachers and 
kindergartners will appreciate. It has grown 
out of a long and successful experience and 
is admirably suggestive and practical. Pic- 
tures, songs and incident help the effort to 
attract and hold the attention of the children. 
It is not, however, a program of fixed lessons 
80 much as a help to fresh and original inven- 
tion and adaptation of material. 


A Young Man’s Questions, by Robert E. 
Speer. pp. 223. F.H. Revell Co. 80 cents net. 


This is not only a book for young men, it is 
also a young man who answers the questions 
which it raises—young in his sympathies as 
well as years. It is admirable reading for 
college men especially, and claims the highest 
standards from and for them. 


BIOGRAPHY 


David Hume and His Influence on Philoso- 
phy and Theology, by Prof. James Orr, D. D. 
BP 96 246. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Imported, 


The chief merit of this sketch is its perfect 
clearness, not only im the separate passages, 
but in the order and sequence with which it 
presents an interesting personal development 
and philosophical movement, The outline of 
the life is most sympathetic, and fittingly 
comes from a Scottish center. The exposition 
of the teaching is studious without being dull, 
popular without being shallow. In giving the 
general estimate of the position of the great 
representative of speculative thought in the 
eighteenth century, the author blends a ré- 


sumé of recent discussions, and thus points 
out the widespread and prolonged infiuence 
of Hume. Dr. Orr is at his best in the chap- 
ter where he penetrates the fallacy that runs 
through the empirical theory of perception. | 
At the close of the volume the faults of the 
historian are pointed out as inevitable from 
the disposition and standpoint of the philos- 
opher. 

Francis Adrian van der Kemp, 1752-1829, an 

autobiography, edited with histurical sketeh, by 


Helen Lincklaen Fairchild. pp. 230, 
nam’s Sons. $2.50. 


Mr. van der Kemp was an influential minister 
of the Dutch Church, whose special interest 
in life was politics. He was a liberal and a 
friend of the American envoys during and 
after the Revolution and was of much service 
to them in their difficult negotiations with the 
Dutch. Driven from Holland by a political 
overturn he emigrated to America and settled 
first in the upper Hudson valley and then in 
the newly opened regicns of western New 
York. The autobiography is illustrated with 
portraits and its material is both set in order 
aud added to by the editor. It is a beautiful 
example of book making and introduces us to 
a man worth knowing and threugh him to 
many others of importance in Amcreen. his- 
tory. 

Notes and Reminiscences of a Se) t Officer, 


by Lieut. Col. Basil Jackson. pp. 2 
Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 


The writer of these reminiscences was one of 
the youngest officers on the field of Waterloo. 
He was afterward stationed in St. Helena 
with the guard set on Napoleon. He de- 
scribes the events of the great battle as he 
saw them with vivid interest, but is inclined 
to deny the claims of Wellington to great gen- 
eralship in the campaign. He saw something 
of Napoleon and describes him with sympathy 
but also with something of the characteristic 
English horror of the period. His defense of 
Sur Hudson Low is the warm tribute of a 
friend. The book is interesting and contains 
valuable material for the historian. A good 
portrait and pictures of St. Helena add value 
to the book. 

Sir William Johnson, by Au 

pp. 281, D. Appleton & Co. $ 
This sketch has to do with the battle of Lake 
George, in its moral effects, afver successive 
defeats and failures, in the French and Indian 
war. It describes the crashing of Pontiac's 
rebellion, and the successful diplomacy of its 
hero with French priests and Indian chiefs. 
Charac‘eristic letters are woven into the text, 
and the excellent pictures of domestic life, 
colonial governments, councils of war and 
provincial customs, make the work a useful 
study of this early period. 


FICTION 
The Captain’s Wife, ay? W. Clark Russell. pp. 
480. L. OC. Page & Co, $1.50, 
Mr. Russell contrives always to make the sea 
interesting and to the landsman at least his 
ships and sailors have the true salt flavor. 
This is the story of a captain bound to the far 
South Atlantic who smuggled his young and 
beautiful wife on board for the voyage. The 
complications which result from her presence 
afford materials for an interesting and roman- 
tie story. 
’*T wixt God and Mammon, by ime Edwards 


Tirebuck, with memoir of the au eh 
Caine. pp. 313. D. a icone $1 


A tragic story with many passages of great 
beauty and power. Readers will be attracted 
more by a sentence or a page here and there 
than by the whole effect. The spiritual strug 
gles of a clergyman entrapped by worldly 
influence furnish the central theme, but it is 
in the mountains of Wales that the author is 
most at home and his work most powerfal and 
convincing. The sketch of Mr. Tirebuck’s 
life presents an attractive personality In a 


dps C. Buell. 


striking way. 
The Dowa Countess and the 
oot. by Li Bell. pp. 204, 


A defense of American womanhood against 
the misconceptions and contempt of English- 
women. But what the book says the manner 
of the book denies. It is hard, loud and 
rather coarse, though undeniably clever. We 
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do not accept it as a true witness, either of 
the brains, manners or morals of high-class 
Englishwomen and the reviewer, being a man 
and respecting womanhood, cordially in- 
dorses the advice of the author, ‘‘ Let men 
not read this simple tale.” Nor will women 
like, we think, its ideas of the thoughts and 
manners of their own sex. 

A Victim of Conscience, by Milton Gold- 
smith, pp.313. Henry L. Coates Co. $1.00, 
A story of life among the Jews. The interest 
centers Ona struggle for peace of conscience 
and its final attainment. The author’s point 
of view is interesting, his skill in description 

considerable and his spirit liberal. 

The Silent Maid, by Frederic Werden Pang- 

born. pp. 223. L. 0. Page & Uo. $1.00. 
A belated blossom of the romantic school of 
Fouque and Tieck, with plenty of mystery of 
the supernatural sort and living in a fantastic, 
med val world of barons, huntsmen, hard 
blows and poetry. An ancestral curse works 
itself out in a tragedy. The romantic and 
unexacting will like the book. 

The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch, by Mrs. Bur- 


ton Harrison. 2 E : , 
$1.25. pp. 1yl. D. Appleton & Co. 


df this story is not novelized from a play, it 
was evidently written to be dramatized. The 
Situations are of the theatrical sort and the 
conversations have the tone of the stage. The 
love of a mother for the child from whom her 
wrongdoing has separated her is the motive 
of the book. It wouldymeed a much more 
masterly setting forth of character, however, 
rightly to win the reader’s symipatby for Mrs. 
Hateh. 
BOYS AND GIRLS 

Lothrop Bub, Co. gu sor Havens. pp. 472. 
The story of two boys in a Western town up 
to the time when as full grown men they come 
home from the war between the states and 
settle down to their life work. Uncle Andy 
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is the humorist and moralist of the tale and 
the two elements are deftly blended. It isa 
manly story, with a good deal of soldiering 
for disciplineand service. Who Mr. Hawkins 
is we do not know, but he knows and loves 
boys—and as to style and method he might 
be the double of Irving Bacheller at his best. 
A Japanese Garland, by Florence Peltier. pp. 
201, Lothrop Pub. Co. 75 cents net. 
Stories of the flowers by which the Japanese 
mark the progress of the year, put into the 
mouth of a Japanese boy in America, who 
tells them to a little group of children. They 
are drawn from folk lore and will interest the 
little folks. The book has several illustrations 
by a Japanese artist. 
David the Hero, by Sarah Dickson Lowrie. 
pp. 237. Westminster Press. $1.00 net. 
An account of the early life of David, ampli- 
fied from the Biblical narrative to meet the 
taste of readers who are fond of hero tales, 
but find the Bible story uninteresting. The 
first two or three chapters are an excellent 
imitation of a good old hero tale, but the style 
of the latter part is more commonplace. But 
it is all sensible and plausible. 

Some Useful Animals, by John and Caroline 
Monteith. pp. 232. Am. Book Co. 50 cents. 
One of the Ecleetic School Readings, consist- 
ing of accounts and stories about animals of a 
sort to interest and instruct children. There 

are good illustrations. 
A Boy on a Farm, by Jacob Abbott, edited by 


Clifton Johnson. pp. 182. Am. Book Co. 45 
cents. 


Two famous books in one— Rollo at Work and 
Rollo at Play, by Jacob Abbott—with an in- 
troduction by his son, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
in which the character of the famous friend 
of children is drawn with loving and discrimi- 
nating care. The illustrations are all that 
could be asked and the book is welcome 
either for school or home use. But we confess 
that we like the old titles better. 


Book 


By the death of Phil May English journal- 
ism looses one of its few remaining illustrators 
and caricaturists. 


Noah S, Brooks, well known as a writer of 
stories for boys and girls, died Aug. 17, at his 
hhome in Pasadena, Cal. 


Principal Fairbairn is hard at werk this 
summer on chapters for the new Cambridge 
History which he is writing as a collabo- 
rator. 


Tolstoi’s last book, Thou Shalt Not Kill, 
has been suppress(d in Germany, on the 
ground that, it Contains statements respect- 
ing Emperor William which constitute lese 
mojesté, ; 

Rey. Dr. J. Guinness Rogers is busy writ- 
ing his autobiography. He has seen much 
{and with insight) of Nonconformist and 
Liberal party doings, and will write a valua- 
ble book. ; 


Karl Marx’s book on capital, A Classic of 
Socialism,’ has been translated jinto{Chinese, 
and is said to find ready;buyers amongfread- 
ers who have been lead to it partially through 
Japanese mentors. 


Rey. Dr. Oliver Huckel of Baltimore has pre- 
pared an English version of Wagner’s Parsi- 
tal, which is to be given for the first time out- 
side cf Bayreuth at the rearranged Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in New York this winter. 


Benjamin Kidd is enrolled among the? Lib- 
erals who follow Mr. Chamberlain in his fis- 
eal policy for the British Empire involving 
modifications of traditionalism‘and the free 
trade policy. Augustine Birrell, onthe other 
hand, is fighting Mr. Chamberlain tooth and 


_ A series of books to be called Little Master- 
pieces of Science, edited by George Lles, is to 
appear. The publishers, Doubleday Page 
<& Co, believe in the success of the series, en- 
couraged by the fact that over a million copies 


of their Little Masterpieces of Literature have 


Chat 


been sold, and have printed 120,000 copies as a 
beginning. 

We question whether the Christian public 
appreciates at all adequately the service 
which Thomas Nelson & Sons are doing in 
providing various editions of the American 
Revised Bible and helps toits use. That pub- 
lishing house is an American Bible Society 
whose skill and enterprise call for universal 
gratitude. 

The Young Manis a London monthly mag- 
azine established sixteen years ago to meet 
some of the peculiar needs and to promote 
brotherhood among young men. The August 
number was its two hundredth and printed 
many congratulations registering its success. 
Its editor, Mr. F. A. Atkins, is a worthy type 
of English manhood, and Rey. W. J. Dawson 
has been during almost the entire life of the 
magazine a valuable regular contributor. 

A story which is making quite a sensation 
in England is The Ms. in a Red Box. The 
manuscript was received by the pubiishers 
without either name or address—in ared box 
—and was accepted and published under its 
present title. The author proves to be Rev. 
J. A. Hamilton of the Congregational church 
in Penzance. His neglect to inclose his name 
has secured the story a striking title anda 
good advertisement. 

The Society of American Authors is plan- 
ning to bring pressure to bear on Congress at 
the coming session whieh will modify the 
postal laws, and secure for authors, news- 
paper correspondents and clergymen who are 
authors a postal rate of one cent for every two 
ounces on manuscripts, the same being the 
rate at which Canadian or Japanese authors 
can send manuscripts into the United States 
or that American authors can send manu- 
scripts out of the United States. At present 
manuscripts sent in the United States cost 
two cents an ounce. It is about time that 
home authors had the same freedom of trade 
that foreigners have. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAO OGDEN RANKIN 


Aug. 30, Sunday. Teaching the Nations.— 

Matt. 28: 16-20. 

Note here that the powers of the kingdom 
of God are unseen powers. There would have 
been something almost ludicrously inadequate 
in the resources of these twelve fishermen 
who were to go forth and disciple the nations, 
if the hidden power who went with them 
were left out of the account. I[t is the per- 
sonal relation to Christ which we are to estab- 
lish—all else is subordinate to that. Logio- 
ally, and often really, the personal relation 
precedes theteaching. Men must know Christ 
before they can be effectively taught about 
Christ. Note the baptismal name. All the 
baptized are members of the Holy Catholic 
Church, though not all may be true disciples. 
Emphasize for comfort and warning the per- 
petual presence of Christ who in you is living 
a part of his own life. 


Aug. 31. Mary at the Tomb.—John 20: 1-10. 

Mary was probably a wiman of fifty or 
fifty-five and seems to have been the stron- 
gest character amoog the women who minis-— 
tered to Christ. She probably had some prop- 
erty at Magdala, which she devoted to his 
service. We shall some day know of her 
work after the founding of the church. 


Sept. 1. Jesus and Mary.—John 20: 11-18. 

“Take not hold on me!” If Christ’s visi- 
ble and tangible presence was all that could 
comfort Mary’s grief, then another disap- 
pointment and a lifelong sorrow waited her 
when he ascended. Christ provides a better 
satisfaction in giving her work to do for him. 
There lies our consolation and our joy. 


Sept. 2. Jesus with his Own.—John 20: 19-23. 
It is the infancy of the church which is fed 
and taught by the visible return of Christ. 
Note the repetition of the Peace! It is more 
than a conventional greeting, it is a renewal 
of Christ’s promise, with all his authority in 
heaven and earth behind it. The apostles’ 
power of forgiving and retaining sins was 
bound up with the gift of the Holy Spirit. 


Sept. 3. Thomas.—John 20: 24-31, 

The doubter becomes the confessor. Jesus 
had a special care for Thomas, yet he pro- 
nounees a higher blessing upon those who not 
having seen believe. The true way is not to 
strangle honest doubts, but to define them. 
They are often far less dangerous when their 
dimensions are known. And the personal 
acquaintance with Christ is the method of 
their satisfaction—not their solution, for 
many things are unknown and the relations 
of others cannot be exactly defined. Our 
ignorance is satisfied with Christ, not by 
logic. 

Sept. 4. Jesus by the Lake.—John 21: 1-14. 

When they went back to what we call their 
secular occupation they found Jesus with 
them still. This picture of the thoughtful 
consideration of Christ ought to help our 
faith. He knew that they were hungry and 
provided food. We may be hungry and not 
satisfied, but Christ knows. We cannot, if 
we would, escape his knowledge, nor will he 
forget to care. 

Sept. 5. Restoring Peter.—John 21: 15-25. 

“ More than these ””—that is—the other dis- 
ciples: referring back to Peter’s boast, “* Al- 
though all shall be offended, yet will not I.” 
Compare Matt. 12: 37. “For by thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt not be condemned.” For Peter, as 
for Mary, love is provided with its satisfac- 
tion in service. Note that this was written 
after Peter’s death. The thrill of a sad 
memory is in the words. It could not be 
without pain that Peter was restored to his 
place as the chief apostle. His sin must be 
acknowledged before it could be forgotten. 
But how lovingly Christ treated him on his 


judgment day. 
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The Home-Day Summons 


The mountains of our homeland, rough and hoary, 
Still stand like rock-he wn altars, as of old, 

To greet you, red with morning’s flush of glory, 
Or glowing with the sunset’s crimsoned gold! 


The north winds down their rugged gorges blowing 
Are tonic-laden for the weak and worn, 

Refreshing far beyond the moment’s knowing. 
With healing balm through all the being borne! 


The children of ten thousand homes were nourished, 

And grew from their life-giving brave and strong. 

In the great world of need have wrought and 
flourished, 

And carved them names for golden lines of song! 


Then come with bounding hearts, so warmly beating, 
Joy for the time shall hold imperial sway, 
The old time story, jest and song repeating, 
Till life seems young as in that younger day! 
—From Rev. N. F. Carter’s poem in Granite 
Monthly. 4 


New Hampshire is justly proud 
of having initiated the observ- 
ance of Old Home Week, and 
nearly half her towns and cities this year cele- 
brated its return with somes formal service, a 
few for the first time. Thus many of her 
widely scattered sons and daughters. were 
called together for renewal of old-time friend- 
ships and another sight of the picturesque 
mountains, valleys and lakes in this ““Swit- 
zerland of America,’?’ The social features, 
with the hallowed reminiscences of the olden 
time, refresh the pilgrim like cooling waters 
from the hillside spring, and cannot fail to in- 
vigorate and give cheer and courage for the 
strenuous days to come. 


The Pestive 
Home-Coming 


Old Home Week in the Old Home 


State 


The fifth anniversary of the inception of Old 
Home Week has come and gone. If observance of 
this custom is ascription of praise to its founder, 
then surely ex-Governor Rollins is ‘not without 
honor in his own ceuntry.” Over fifty towns and 
cities in the Granite State have this year welcomed 
home their sons and daughters. Hardly a commu- 
nity which has not entertained two or three hun- 
dred guests and in many instances the numbers 
have reached thousands. In the smaller as well as 
the larger towns enthusiasm has been abundant. 

The celebration really b>gan with the bonfires 
lighted on the hilltops last Saturday evening. The 
signal on old Kearsarge was seen for miles around. 

On Sunday ehurches were thronged with present 
and past residents. Many pulpits were filled by 
distinguished guests. At New Durham a quartet 
of “ ye ancient singers’’—the youngest being sixty- 
six and the oldest eighty—sang an anthem from a 
Psalm Book of an earlier time. 

Coaching processions, notably at Strafford, which 
little town, by the way, appropriated $300 for the 
celebration; water parades, as at Wolfeboro on 
Lake Winnepesaukee ; sports, banquets, social and 
literary exercises consumed the hours. In one in- 
stance many of the games indulged in were those 
ofacentury ago. North Chichester provided a bar- 
becue, a part of which consisted of beans baked in 
individual bean pots. These jars, having an appro- 
priate sentiment, were designed to be retained as 
souvenirs. 

Towns are beginning to see the material results 
Of these celebrations In the gifts of people of wealth. 
Equally noticeable and fully as important is the 
fact that many associations are starting fonds 
whose income is to be used for the benefit of the 
Various commanities. Roads, parks, libraries, 
schools are among objects named worthy assist- 
ance. 

Families are using this day as an occasion of re- 
union, as the gathering of the Fogg family at Hamp- 
ton Beach and the Proctor family at Plaistow. 
Towns and cities have united anniversaries of 
settlement in like manner. Atkinson Academy has 
celebrated its 100th birthday. Parades of the ab- 
normal and fantastic, of the arts and trades—the 
B. & M. BR. Kt. ts said to have expended over $6,000 
on its exhidit—historical addresses have been among 


the features in Concord. Especially worthy of note 
is the fact that fourteen important historic spots 
have been decorated with granite markers. 

So has the week gone. Men and women are 
going to be better for having lived a little while 
amid the memories of the pure and holy and noble 
which environed them in their more impressionable 
years. WwW. 8. B. 

Concord improved the occasion by celebrating 
the semi-centennial of her city organization. The 
city buildings, principal stores, and many residences 
were profusely decorated with bunting, making a 
gala-day display. The day brought large numbers 
of strangers and old-time residents and was ushered 
in by the ringing of bells, followed successively by 
a “callithumpian” and “automobile and bicycle” 
parade, and a mass meeting, with addresses by the 
mayor and others on topie3 historic. A grand pa_ 
rade through the city and a formal review, band 
concerts and receptions joined to make the day 
notable. West Parish observed Sunday, as in for- 
mer years, with an impressive Old Folks’ service, 
including the singing of old hymns, and a brief his- 
tory by the minister, Rev. H. M. Goddard, of the 
church under the early pastors. There was a large 
attendance of old people, two being over ninety, and 
former residents. 

Sunday at Henniker was notable for a crowded 
house and an unusually valuable address on the 
ecclesiastical history of the town by Col. L. W. 
Cogswell, town historian. On Monday the corner 
stone was laid of the new pub ic library, made pos- 
sible by the legacy of $40,000 or more of the late 
George Tucker of Bradford, a native of the town. 
Tuesday, the special hom day, brought an address 
by Rev. J. H. Hoffman, a former pastor, and a poem 
by a native of the town. 

A valuable feature of the timely sermon of Rey. 
T. J. Lewis of East Andover was his strong plea for 
setting apart one day of Old Home Week for visit- 
ing the aged whose infirmities prevent them from 
participating in the public festivities. 

The observance at Wolfboro was heralded by big 
bonfires on Cripple Crown Mountain and other emi- 
nences, an artillery salute at suprise, noon and sun- 
set, and the unique feature of a parade of decorated 
power-boats on the lake in front of the steamboat 
landing. The occasion was spiced with short ad- 
dresses. 

Walpole observed the 150th anniversary of town 
organization. At Hillsboro the special feature was 
a reunion of teachers and puplls, with a sermon by 
Rey. H. L. Brickett, a former teacher, on The 
Higher Friendship. The regular Home Day was 
honored with the presence of ex-Goy. F. W. Rollins, 
originator of the iustitution. N. F.C. 


A Century and a Quarter in North 
Conway 


The midsummer gayeties—never gayer than this 
year—did not dim the glory of the First Church of 
Christ in Conway at its one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary, celebrated Aug. 16, at the unusually 
tasteful meeting house in North Conway. The 
coaching parade of the previous week was repeated 
in less gorgeous array as brake and coach and 
barge in long procession deposited their loads of 
guests from the various hotels and summering 
places in this and neighboring villages. The chureh 
and parsonage bulldings, with their smooth lawns, 
reflect the taste and testify to the generosity of Dr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Merriman, who have spent so large 
& part of each year at Stonehurst, in Interyale, as 
to identify themselves closely with thischurch. It 
was fitting that the historical sermon should be 
prepared by Dr. Merriman, and the unique audito- 
rium, with its dim light and dark woodwork, was 
filled to overtiowing with people desirous of hearing 
him. 

In the evening the church was filled again, and 
the Kearsarge House sent its orchestra to supple- 
ment the music. Dr. Edward Everett Hale was 
drafted to speak, as was Pres. Horace Bumstead of 
Atlanta. He found his wife in North Conway and 
has spent some forty summers in this region, Rey. 
Dr. Lancaster of Colorado also spoke, and letters 
were read from Rev. E. P. Eastman and Rey. P. H. 
Cressey, former pastors. 

In March, 1771, seven years before the church 
was organized, a town meeting was called to see, 
among other things, ‘what money the town will 
raise for preaching, and likewise to see who they 
will pitch upon for a preacher.” Of the sixty-nine 


shares into which the land was divided. one had 
been set apart for a minister. In 1773 the first 
meeting house was built, and Rev. Nathaniel Porter, 
friend of Adams and Washington, became the first 
settled pastor in 1778. 

Dr. Merriman reviewed the history of the found- 
ing of the church under the hands of Rey. Mr. 
Fessenden of Fryeburg, and traced the story of the 
four meeting houses and the eleven men who in 
them taught and inspired and led the people to this 
day. Seven of the pastors have been settled by 
council and three served long: Dr. Porter for fitty- 
eight years in all, forty-six of them alone; Rey. 
Reuben Kimball for thirteen and Rey. S. G. Nor- 
cross for sixteen years. The present pastor, Rev. 
Ina Partington, is entering upon a fresh period of 
service with excellent prospects of large pod long 
usefulness. 

Dr. Hale spoke of the inestimable value of the 
independent church, the self-governing town and 
the New England school as foundations of the Re- 
public. He closed with an original and stirring bal- 
lad of George Washington’s birth. Dr. Bumstead 
gave many reminiscences of his. long association 
with the village, and in a letter Mr. Eastman of 
Union, N. H.,a son of this church and for a short 
time its pastor, declared that of twenty-seven boys 
and girls who have gone from North Conway to 
college or professional schools all, with a single 
exception, were from this chureh or society. Of 
forty-seven others who went to academies all but 
fifteen came from this body. 

The daughter church at Conway sent a letter of 
greeting to the older organization, and the sense 
of the preservation of the old traditions, in spite of 
Methodist, Baptist and Episcopalian rivals in the 
various villages, was strong in the minds of all who 
participated in this j yous, thoughtful and stimulat- 
ing celebration. The sermon and addresses are to 
be printed for preservation. S0J0 JRNER. 


A Century of Church Life at 
Littleton 


The first records of the Littleton church, written 
unhappily on loose sheets, have perished; but ft is 
known that it was organized in 1803 by Rey. Messrs. 
David Goodall, a leading citizen of the town, and 
Asa Carpenter of Waterford, Vt. Uncertainty as 
to the precise date left the way open for the cele- 
bration of the church’s hundredth anniversary in 
Old Home Week. 

The three days’ exercises began with a special 
service of worship the morning of Aug. 16, Ex- 
Pres. Rufus C. Flagg of Ripon College preached. 
One evening was devoted to a fellowship meeting 
with the local sister churches, a morning and 
afternoon to special sessions of the White Moun- 
tain Ministerial Association, in which Rey. Messrs. 
J. A. Lytle, O. L. Skinner, R. C. Fiagg, and W. 0. 
Prentiss participated, and an afternoon and even- 
ng to a social reuaion which proved hearty and 
enjoyable. 

The history of the church was recounted by the 
pastor, Rev. William Forbes Cooley, and former 
Deacon Charles L. Clay. It was a story of steady 
growth and genuine life, of honest meeting of the 
days’ demand as the days came. Af first there was 
the successful struggle with the poverty and degen- 
erating tendencies ofa pioneer community. Though 
in 1816, when the first meeting house—two miles 
out in the country—was built, rum was the common 
beverage and universal medicine, yet so early as 
1833, when the village chureh was erected, a total 
abstinence society already existed, and the pastor, 
Rey. Drury Fairbank, a sbrewd and 
saint, was a member thereof. Another 
leader was Rey. Isaac R. Worcester, 
editor of the Missionary Herald. 

The longest pastorate was that of Rev. ina: 
ken, who gave it devoted service for eighteen years. 
It is significant of the change in the times or in 
men, that one minister who served acceptably for 
several months but was refused 
a council led by the president of a 
college, a few years ago was invited to 
that very president’s su scessor in office. 

An agreeable feature of the recent 
was the pleasure manifested by old-time . 
of the parish over the new aspect of the } 
which within two years has been thoroughly reno- 
vated and so beautified by the introduction 
mémorial windows as to be one of the most attract- 
ve in the state. w. F. €. 
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In and Around New York 


femorial to Dr. John Hall 


The Young People’s Association of Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church have long main- 
tained services on the East Side, though with 
no adequate place in which to hold them. 
They are now building, at East Sixty-second 
Street, near First Avenue, a chapel in memory 
of the late Dr. John Hall, which will seat 500 
and will cost $50,000. The corner stone was 
laid last week in the presence of a number of 
prominent Presbyterian ministers and lay- 
men. The work has been delayed by build- 
ing strikes, but it is hoped that services will 
be held in the chapel not Jater than Thanks- 
giving. 


Safeguarding the Child 


Several new laws as to children in New 
York go into effect Sept. 1, the most important 
of which prohibits boys under ten or girls 
under sixteen from selling newspapers on the 
streets. Boys from ten to fourteen are per- 
mitted to sell them, providing they have the 
approbation of the district superintendent of 
the Board of Education. Another law permits 
the release, in the custody of parents, of chil- 
dren imprisoned for bailable offenses; and a 
third prohibits the sale of fireworks or other 
explosives to children under sixteen. These 
are generally considered just and important 
modifications of existing laws. Since the es- 
tablishment last year of the children’s courts 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn, more careful at- 
tention has been given by lawmakers to the 
legal relations of the city and the children. 


Inadequate School Accommodations 


It is estimated that because of this sum- 
mer’s building strikes and consequent delay 
in constructing public school houses, at least 
75,000 children will either be deprived of 
school privileges. this fall or be limited to 
half-time classes. The Board of Education 
had planned accommodations for nearly 68,000 
additional children, but indications are that 
not more than 8,000 new sittings will be ready 
on{the opening date, Sept 14. 


is the Pauline Policy a Criterion Today 


An old subject is receiving new attention 
at Asbury Park and other summer resorts 
_near New York. Women sojourning at these 
places like to go bareheaded and the custom 
for them thus to attend services has been 
growing for years. Few have objected to it, 
but’at Asbury Park a few days ago, the Epis- 
eopal rector, claiming that’the practise is a 
distinct violation of a rule which has existed 
in the church from the beginning, reproved 
the hatless women of his congregation and 
started a discussion which promises to con- 
tinue until the resorts are deserted for the 
season. St. Paul is quoted by those who 
want the women to wear hats to church, but 
prevalent opinion seems to be that the apostle’s 
injunction had a specific and not a general 
application, for hatless women are welcomed 
at the summer services of almost all bodies 
except Episcopal and Catholic. 


The Tramp as a Criminal 


The Charity Organization Society is placing 
the whole country under obligation by pub- 
lishing a book containing the description and 
record of 1,500 professional beggars. This 
compilation by Mr. Jemes Forbes of the men- 
dicancy department of the society, is the fruit 
of many years’ study of the criminal mendi- 
‘cant class. He says that, while the subjects 


Prevents Heat Prostration 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate during hot 
weather. A delightful Acid Tonic that quiets and 
strengthens the neryous system and induces re- 
freshing sleep. 


me ih 
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ARPETS mcs. css 
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of his book are generally regarded as merely 
tramps, they are in fact members of the most 
dangerous class of criminals in the country. 
Ostensibly ordinary beggars, they are ready 
for any opportunity for robbery and will not 
hesitate to take human life to accomplish 
their ends. They are bound together in an in- 
formal organization through which they help 
one another. A copy of this book is to be 
sent to every charitable organization and 
police headquarters in the country. oO. N. A. 


A Modern Door into the Church 


& Rev. H. L. Bailey, who ministers at Longmeadow, 
Mass., has prepared a printed blank of Application 
for Membership, containing twelve printed ques- 
tions, with space for written answers. 

The object of the questions is twofold: to make 
clear to the candidate the purpose for which the 
Church stands, and its basis of membership; and 
to obtain from him a more deliberate statement 
than is practicable in a committee meeting, thus 
affording more satisfactory evidence of sincerity 
of Christian purpose and of harmony with the ideals 
of the Church. 

The Creed and Oovenant are preceded by this 
Paragraph characterized by a spirit of peculiar 
breadth and unity: 

No one denomination includes all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and in joining this 
ehurch, having its peculiar faith and order, it is 
essential to recognize that we are only one portion 
of Christ’s people; that the Church of Christ 
throughout the world is but one body, with Christ 
as its head; and that believers are everywhere to 
extend the hand of Christian fellowship upon the 
basis of those great fundamental truths in which 
all Christians should agree. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, 
Aug. 31,10.30 a.M. See Religious Notices. 


Post-CONFERENCE ADDRESSES, East Northfield, Aug. 
18—Sept. 21. _ 

AMERICAN BOARD, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 13-16. 

AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 


Oct. 20-22. 
FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Montana, Great Falls, Sept. 


Georgia, Atlanta, Sept. 18,19 
Maine, Farmington, Sept. 22-24 
North Carolina, King’s Mountain, Sept. 23-25 
Oregon, Oregon City, Sept. 29 
North Dakota, Carrington, Sept. 29 


Cereal Foods 
without cream are not appetizing, but good raw 
cream is not always easy to get. Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Cream is superior to raw cream 
with a delicious flavor and richness. Use it for 
general cooking purposes. Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Co., proprietors. 
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Deaths 


The charge Tor notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents.. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


CURTIS—In Temple, N. H., at the home of her daugh- 
ter, June 19, Mrs. M. J. Curtis of Chelsea, Mass. 


PRATT—In Buckland, Mass., Aug. 23, S. Brainard 
Pratt, formerly of Boston, aged 76 yrs. 


Economy 


Is a strong point with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. A 
bottle lasts longer and does 
more: good than any other. 
It is the only medicine of 
which can truly be said 


100 DOSES ONE DOLLAR 


MINISTERS who find it necessary on Mondays 


to LUNCH IN TOWN 
will find a very convenient, pleasant and inexpen- 
sive place at the 


STATE HOUSE CAFE 
5th floor of State House. Rear Elevator. 


What do people go 
to Lancaster for? 
Send 


Why, there is no other place like it. 
for booklet to 
E. A. DORE, 
Lancaster Inn, 
Lancaster, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, BRONZE. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St., New. York. 
Send for our Free Booklet. 


CURLED HORSE HAIR 


Few people know what it is or where it 
comes from. Our horse hair is imported from 
Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Cordova and Rio 


Grande, and is the manes and tales of 
horses. 


At the factory it is first put through a 
purifying process, the best known in the world, 
and accepted as such by the Board of Health. 
It is then sorted, putting the coarse, fine, black, 


white and gray by themselves; then spun 


a rope, boiled and dried for the purpose of 
After remaining in the rope 
for a reasonable time to give it proper age, it 
is picked and ready for its commercial uses, 


setting the curl. 


live 


into 


and is absolutely purified, clean and whole- 


some to sleep upon. 


It does not absorb moisture, and will last a lifetime. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


aTMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS - 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINCTON ST., 


BOSTON. 
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Spice from Our Mail-bag 


AN AQUATIC SUMMER SCHOOL 


“Yes, of course I caught ‘journalistic fish’. 
My catch was even limited to that kind, 
though I attended a summer school of shad 
for some days.” F. 8. H. 


ABOSTON STORY 


About four years ago a coterie of 
leading men in New England joined 
hands and purses, quietly, to develop 
a property which is located nineteen 
hours from Boston by rail. Experts 
had been employed with orders to 
spare no expense to make the most 
searching investigation preparatory to 
pronouncing an opinion on the actual 
wealth contained in the property. 
The verdict was unanimous that this 
was one of the most remarkable finds 
of the nineteenth century. Of the 
men who joined in this work four 
are the heads of establishments rated 
AA AJ, one is a bank president, one 
president of a public service corpora- 
tion, one is high in the councils of 
America’s leading street railway sys- 
tem, another is a large capitalist, etc. 
These facts can be readily confirmed 
through Dun, Bradstreets, or any 
New England bank. These men con- 
stitute the management of the pres- 
ent corporation. They are not now, 
nor have they ever been, mere figure- 
heads. They are the active and in- 
terested managers, who, instead of 
going to the general public four 
years ago with an immature propo- 
sition, went into their own pockets, 
until now there has been invested in 
actual cash more than $300,000. 
They patiently labored and builded 
these four years, until today the 
property is in a stage of advanced 
development, which admits of some- 
thing like mathematical exactness in 
calculating results. The results have 
jus'ified the expenditure of every 
dollar put into it to date, for they 
have unfolded an enterprise of such 
magnificent proportions that it should 
rank with the most extraordinary 
dividend-makers of a century. 

Now, extraordinary as this state- 
ment is in itself, my business prop- 
osition is still mare so. My clients 
have spent $300,000 and more to 
make all this a substantial fact. 
They stand ready now to indorse it 
to you as worthy of your attention 
and your investment. They declare 
to you that its earning capacity is 
one which the actual evidence before 
your eyes will confirm as likely to 
last for some generations. In times 
of unsettled finances, its very char- 
acter would constitute it a Gibraltar 
of stability. They are about to in- 
crease the capacity and more money 
will be required for this purpose. 
They are prepared, therefore, at this 
time to extend to a limited extent 
an opportunity to join them in fur- 
ther enlargement of the enterprise. 
Before asking your investment, 
however, let me say that I am 
authorized to extend to inquirers 
who means business, an_ inyita- 
tion to visit the properties AT 


ICILY INTELLECTUAL 


“It was impossible to rise to R——’s level 
this hot day. Genius was the only thing that 
would not burn!” 2 ae Pe: 


A SELF-EVIDENT FACT 


Note accompanying a batch of MS. only: 
“T ruefally confess that I am destitute of 
ideas. Proofs enclosed.” 


KNEW HIS BREAKFAST FOOD 


Says wee Kenneth’s papa, who wants his 
son to distinguish between “ breakfast’ and 
“dinner,” “Now what meal do we have in 
the morning?” And Kenneth answers, “ Oat 
meal,” 

UNCONSCIOUS VERACITY 


The Reverend Doctor Gassley wax2d elo- 
quent on the fidelity of Nehemiah, and closed 
each oratorical excursion by quoting the text, 
“So did not I.” This was the climax: ‘‘ And 
when Nehemiah was tempted, he nobly re- 
sisted temptation. ‘ 5o did not I.’” 


SUSPICIOUSLY WILLING 


It was at the preparatory service, and 
among the candidates for membership was 
@ young man bringing a letter from a Metho- 
dist church in the same town. ‘“ Our brother 
has been worshiping with us for some time,’ 
explained the minister, “and I might add 
that when I talked with the Methodist pastor 
about granting the letter he was entirely 
cheerful about the arrangement.” pb. B. G. 


AN IDEAL CHURCH 


A little miss of three, too lively to have 
been taken to church, was playing ‘‘chure)” 
one day with a large company of dolls, vari- 
ously disposed in chairs, for preacher, choir 
and congregation. Some remark aroused her 
mother’s curiosity as to the child’s notion of 
the church service, and she asked, “‘ What 
does the minister say, Margery?” Quick as 
a flash came the answer, ‘‘He says, ‘We'll 
have no kicking here.’’” Blessed child! if 
only her vision could be realiz2d! 


RETIRED 


Our parish was lately gladdened by the 
coming of the family of a clergyman who had 
just left his church on account of impaired 
health. A little girl, telling a neighbor the 
news, said, ““ The man was a reversed Congre- 
gational minister.” A, Die, 


How to Win Men 


We give right of way to express trains 
laden with great human passions—busi- 
ness, literature, science, social and ws3- 
thetic interests ; and these go hustling 
on eternally. What chance has religion 
without passion—a mere metaphysic or 
antique—in this unequal race? As an 
interest suitable for men, Christian piety 
has been side-tracked, or is left stalled in 
the snowdrifts of indifference. A sane, 
strong, intelligent yet emotional type of 
the religious life must be made common 
among ministers and leading laymen. 
When this comes to be recognized as the 
| Aa ag thing and is permitted to get in its 
work, the question of ‘‘the appeal of the 
Church to the modern man” will have 
been answered.—Dr. G. W. Phillips. 


There is no surer way to build a Road 
of the Loving Heart in the memory of 
absent friends, than to bridge the space 
between with the cheer and sympathy 
and good will of friendly letters.—Annie 
Fellows Johnston. 
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OUR EXPENSE, so that each may 
convince ‘himself of all the faets. 
No depositor in a bank has an op- 
portunity equal to this to make an — 
intelligent examination of the se- 
curity of the institution to which 
he intrusts his money. Our simple 
business arrangement is this: . 

“Tf you do not find the developments 
to be all that the prospectus (which 
you receive on application) represents, 
you need not invest one dollar.” 

The trip takes you into some of 
the most beautiful country on this 
continent and will prove a most en- 
joyable ha'f-week vacation in itself. 

I am withholding my office ad- 
dress in this advertisement, because 
this offer will meet with a response 
so large that my office force would 
be able to pay proper attention to 
only a small fraction of the number 
who called. After you have written 
me, you will be supplied with full 
particulars, You will find that your 
bank will confirm my statement as 
to the character and credibility of 
the people with whom you will deal, 
and you are quite likely to know 
some of them youtself, at least by 
reputation. 


LUTHER BROWN, 
P. O. Box 3064, Boston, Mass. 


|I will take you on 


A Delightful 
Tri 


free of all expense to you, consum- 

ing about half a week, and carry- 

ing you into some of the most 

beautiful country on this continent, 
provided you are interested 
enough in the matter pre- 
sented in the next column 
to make it mutually agree- 
able. 


LUTHER BROWN, 
P. O. Box 3064, Boston, Mass. 


E 


An atd to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. Ww. Backham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Serip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) followed by a 
short prayer for each day {nthe monthandafewprayers 
for special occasions, Birthday Anniversaries, Sickness, 
etc. These prayers are culled from a variety of sources, 
including many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful tn 
thought and tn expression. 

Those who fee! a disioclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find this eractly what they want for use 
in the family, perhaps while seated round the table 
together. 

It is daintily printed and bound in leatherette, and the 
price ls only 30 cents net. - — 
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A Forward Step in Religious 


Education 
[Continued from page 289.} 


acter that can grow s‘eadily and symmetric- 
ally, must have the proper material appoint- 
ments. The writer hails with delight the ad- 
vent of the National Religious Educat'on 
Association, and sincerely trusts that one 
prominent feature of its work will be the con 
sideratiun of a proper place for the Sunday 
schoo), and how it should be arranged and 
equipped. We need light on this question. 


One result of the introduction of a thor- 
bughly graded system in the Sunday school 
has frequently been a falling off in attendance. 
We are glad to report a noticeable increase 
and a marked esprit de corps upon the part 
of teachers and pupils. The questions pro- 
pounded to young candidates for c 1urch mem- 
bership have been answered with better un- 
Jerstanding, and the system will lead a larger 
proportion of the pupils into the church than 
would come withoutit. Other gratifying re- 
sults will be noted as the system b2comes 
more thoroughly and practically appreciated. 
The assuring replies from pastors aud super 
mtendents who have Jearned of our organiza- 
jion lead us to believe that many schools in 
jhe denomination will formulate and put into 
sffect a similar system. 


Ohio Odds and Ends 


Medina, Rey. Jesse Hill, builds an extensive ad- 
lition to its house of worship, at cost of $4,000, and 
nstalls a new heating plant. Sandusky, Rey. E. A. 
King, refurnishes and enlarges its gymnasium, the 
astor acting as physical director, for which expe- 
‘ience has especially fitted him. Akron, First, Rev. 
H. 8. MacAyeal, has a record for the last year of 80 
ecessions, over $8,000 raised for church expense 
nd benevolence, and a membership of 1,069. 

Marblehead held an unusual but touching and in- 
jpiring service for the young son of Rev. J. H. Hull, 
who disappeared from home last November, and 
whose body was found in mid lake’in July. The 
thief address was by Pre-ident King. This young 
nan of seventeen was the first and only janitor of 
he new chureh, and a memorial bell is to be hung 
n the tower. 

CLEVELAND CRUMBS 

Hough Avenue, with July accessions, has 709 
nembers. Highland increas d its net membership 
y 30 per cent. the first half of 1903. Trinity has 
ts debt of $16,900 pledged in full, and has an as- 
sistant pastor, to bexin in the fall. Dr. Wood of 
-lymouth is conyalescing from typhoid f-ver. 

North Church, Aug 16, l«id the corner stone of 
ts atiractive and fiuely located chapel, with base- 
nent already built. Mr. H. Clark Ford, Superin- 
endent Swartz and the Sunday school superin- 
endent, Deacon Thomas Bel!, made addresses, and 
Rev. C. H. Lenrmon laid the stone. It is hoped to 
ise the house this season. IG F. 


When we hear that over a million of the 
American pevple sccept «es their spiritual 
eader a haf-educated woman who—in the 
‘ace of all that Biblical criticism has, by a 
sentury of labor, made known as so the origin 
ind character of the Scriptures—cec ares 
hem in ey-ry letter infaliible, and herself as 
heir infallib e interpreter, one is los: inaston- 
shment that at this age, and amongs: a pe)- 
»le with such pretensions to knowledge and 
sagacity, so pitiable a deiusion can have 
reached such dimensiors.-The Christian 
World ( London) 


DRAKE’s PALMETLO WINE 


fives relief immediately and cures absolutely to 
‘tay cured. Que dose a day of Drake’s Palmetto 
Wine cures the most stubborn cases of stomach 
souble, flatulency, constipation and catarru of the 
nucous membranes. It is a posisive, unfailing 
specifie for liver and aera congestion or disease 
sod inflammation of bladder. 

Ry only a letter or oecel card request, addressed 

Formula Company, Lake and Dearborn 

streets, Chicago, LIL, any reader of Tne Congrega- 
fonalist will receive a trial bottle of Drake’s Pal- 
netto Wine, which will never fail to cure the most 
vere. stubborn and distressing cases. Only one 
mall dose a day cures to stay cured 

No subscriber or reader of this publication should 
1eglect to write for the free trial bottle. 1t will be 
ent to you without delay or expense to you. 
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send to any 


way just how they have made 


eee SELLING 


school hours 
business tact. 


$15.00 a week. 
money required to start. 


soldat five cents a copy. 


608 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Boys who 


make money 
after Scho 


Any boy can do it 
NA DAINTY little booklet, which 
| we will boy free, 
twenty-five out of more than three 
thousand bright boys tell in their own 
a suc- 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Pictures of the boys—letters telling how 
they built up a paying business outside of 
interesting stories of real 


Some of these boys are making $10.00 to 
You can do the same. No 
We will furnish ten 
copies the first week free of charge, to be 
You can then send 
us the wholesale price for as many as you 
find you can sell the next week. 


EXTRA CASH PRIZES 


$225 « will be distributed NEXT 


MONTH among boys who 
sell FIVE OR MORE COPIES WEEKLY. 


If you will try it we will send the 
copies and everything necessary. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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FOR SALE 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to 
purchase an entire plant 
for the manufacture of 
Automatic Engines, Port= 
able Saw Mills, Wood Pul= 
leys, general repair shop, 
Mill work of all kinds, etc. 
Established 25 years, and 
doing a business of nearly 
$50,000 per year. Loca- 
tionthe very best possible. 

The heirs of this prop=- 
erty are women and it 
must be disposed of at 
-once. Address 


BOX 89, GRAFTON, MASS. 


Individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. E, Rochester, N.Y. 


PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


A Book of 


Devotional Services 


By Rev. JOHN HUNTER and Rev. REUEN THOMAS 


Containing thirty Responsive Readings from 
Scriptureand many very appropriate Prayers, 
Responsive Services and Collects suitable for 
Festival occasions, Sacraments, Children’s 
Sunday, etc. Used in many of our best 
churches and valuable to any minister apart 
from its use in the congregation. 

We bought the balance of the edition and, 
as we are soon to publish a new service book 
by Dr. Thomas, we offer these at 30 cts. each, 
postpaid, or $20.00 per 100, by express, to 
close them out. Oaly a few hundred in stock. 
Former price 75 cts. 


Will you have a sample copy to examine? 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


A New Edition of 


Dr. Dods on the Parables, 


The Parables of Our Lord by Prof. Marcus Dods 
is a work of recognized merit, and has heretofore 
been sold in two volumes at $2.80. We now have a 
new edition, two volumes bound in one, making & 
handsome yolume of 433 pages, well bound, and we 
offer it at only $1.00 net. It is a book every pastor 
and Bible teacher needs. 


| poston Che Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 
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Record of the Week 


Calls 


Barr, WM. R., Oakland, Cal.,to Alturas. 
gun work. 

Bevyi, Gro. W., head of philosophical depart- 
ment, Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., to 
chair of history at Ulivet Coll., Mich. Accepts. 

BisHor, JOHN L., Apache, Okl., to Breckinridge. 
Is on the field, and adds to it Fairmount, a new 
railroad town. 

Bonp, AND. W., recently of Carlos and Cass Lake, 
Minn., to Anoka, where he has been supplying. 
Brown, GEo. E., Oacoma, 8. D., to Mapleton, Minn. 

Accepts. 

CoyLe, THos., nearly eight years pastor of First 
Presb. Ch., Everett, Wn., to Douglas, Alaska. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

DIEFENBACH, ARTHUR C., Yale Sem., to Imlay 
City, Mich. Accepts. 

FIsHEeR, CHAS. W., after his first year’s service 
with West Ch., Portland, Me., to the permanent 
pastorate. Accepts. 

Fisk, FRANKLIN L., Sioux Kapids, Io., to Seaton- 
ville, lil. Accepts. 

HANNUM, HENRY O., ass’t pastor Old South Ch., 
Boston, Mass., in charge of Hope Chapel, declines 
call to Boylston Ch., Jamaica Plain. 

HARTWELL, H. Linwoop, Dunstable, 
Neponset, Ill. 

HoGEN, Bert M., Milford, Utah, to principalship of 
Gordon Academy, Salt Lake. Accepts. 

KOKJER, JORDAN M., Cowles, Neb., to Petersburg. 
Accepts. 

Litre, Jos. B.(Presb.), Vancouver, Wn., to Middle- 
bury, Ct. 

Makcy, FRANK L., Athol, Kan., to Cora. 

Moor, Davin Y., Ridgeville, Ind., to People’s Ch., 
Indianapolis. Accepts. 

NEwTon, Gro. J., Emmanuel Ch., Springfield, 
Mass., to Sound Ave. Ch., Riverhead, N. Y. He 
began work Aug. 1. 

OLDFIELD, Wo. J. (lic)., recently of Estelline, 8. D., 
to Clark. Accepts. 

SMITH, SAm’L G., People’s Ch., St. Paul, Minn., de- 
clines call to Westminster Chapel. London, Eng. 
STROMIRE, GEO. D., Ford and Fowler, Kan.,, to 

Little River and Valley. 

THOMPSON, THOS,, lately of Frankfort, S. D., to 

Wagner. Accepts, and is at work. 


Has be- 


Mass., to 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLING, Morzis E., Yale Sem., o. Northford, Ct., 
Aug. 19. His pastorate will be in Rogers, Ark. 
BARBER, HENRY A., 0. New Ipswich, N. H., Aug. 

22. Sermon, Rev. C. A. Chapin; other parts, 


SUBURBANITES 
Breakfast on Coffee, a Rollanda 
Rush for the Train. 


The commuter who bolts down a few 
mouthfuls of food and hurries to catch the 
train usually catches dyspepsia as well. 

The “coffee and roll” road to ill health is 
not necessary, for there is an easy, pleasant 
way to get back to health and shake off all 
the coff+e diseases by shifting to Postum 
Food Cuffee, ‘Fora number of years I was 
a business woman, rising early and swallow- 
ing a roll and a cup of coffee just in time to 
eatchatrain. A feeling of nausea or palpita- 
tion and a continual duilness in the eyes and 
head invariably followed my coffee break 
fasts, until one day a good angel in the guise 
of a woman friend bade me try Postum Food 
Coffee in place of coffee. 

“Always trying to be progressive in my 
dally life I accepted the advice and the result 
was I found Postum a delicious, clear, coffee- 
colored beverag*, suited to the stomach and 
satisfying totheappetite. After using Postum 
faithfully for a month I was surprised at 
the result in my health. All symptoms of 
dyspepsia or nervousness had disappeared, 
and because of this marked benefit I reasoned 
that if such a simple and inexpensive remedy 
could prove such benefit in my case, why was 
it not my duty to let other sufferers know 
about Postum? So I began to try to help my 
friends and | have helped many to shake off 
sickness by recommending Postum in place 
of oe flee. 

“There was one who was a victim of nerv- 
ous dyspepsia and who craved coffee to such 
an extent that he invariably drank it in spite 
of medical advice not to de so and [ could not 
persuade him to change, so I got his wife to 

ive him Postam in the morning for a few 

ys without saying anything to him about it. 
The result was really wonderful. He did not 
detect the change but noticed that he got over 
his indigestion. Then we told him tne truth 
about it, and now he takes his Postom regu- 
larly and ts so far relieved of bis nervousness 
that his physician predicts a speedy cure. 
He likes the Postam just as well as he used 
to love the coffee.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Rev. Messrs. H. A. Coolidge, O. M. Lord, D. E. 
Adams and A. E. Tracy. 

HATFIELD, GRO. B., Oberlin Sem., o. Bonesteel, 
8S. D. Sermon, Rey. L. E, Camfield; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. H. Thrall, D. D., O. V. Kenaston, 
P. B. West, D. J. Perrin. 

WEHRHAN, NELSON W., o. Chapin, Io., Aug. 11. 
Sermon, Rev. G. A. McKinley; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. C. Gonzales, C. E. Tower, A. A. Robert- 
son. 


Resignations 


BENTON, ADONIRAM J., Wittemburg, Io. 

BISHOP, JOHN L., Apache, OKl. 

Brown, GEO. E., Oacoma, S. D. 

DRAKE, FRANCIS E, Belle Plaine, Io., to take ef- 
fect Oct. 1. 

Fisk, FRANKLIN L., Sioux Rapids, Io. 

GILMORE, WM. C., Valley Springs, S. D., after 
more than eight years’ service. 

HARTWELL, H. Luxwoop, Dunstable, Mass. 
Howkuys, CH s. W., Harford, Pa., to take effect 
Noy. 2, when he will leave for Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hunt, WaRpD J., Columbus, Mi-h. 

JORDAN, ALBERT H., La Salle, Ill, withdraws 
resignation, and will remain till May 1, complet- 
ing a year’s service. 

LEONARD, ARTHUR E, Menasha, Wis., after five 
years’ service, on account of nervous trouble. 
His church asks him to remain, offering six 
months’ rest in Europe. 

Moor, Davin Y., Ridgeville, Ind. 

NEWTON, GEO. J., Emmanuel Ch., Springfield, 
Mass. 

REESE, JOHN B. (lic)., Wessington Springs, Anina, 
Templeton and two other points in 8. D., to com- 
plete a course in Chicago Sem. Rey. Jas. Davies 
of Worthing and son, J. F. W. Davies, take charge 
of the field. 

REID, FRANCIS W., Paso Robles, Cal. 

UPDYKE, STEPHEN G., New Ulm, Minn., to retire 
from the ministry. 


Stated Supplies 


LIVINGSTON, PROF, STEPHEN T., Hartford Sem., 
at Belleville Ch., Newburyport, Mass., during va- 
cation of Rev. Richard Wright. 

WHEELER, WILSON C., Newton, Kan., at Daven- 
port Ch., New Haven, Ct., during vacation of Rey. 
Geo. F. Prentiss. 


Personals 


LEwIs, Rop’r E., and wife, were given a reception, 
Aug. 18, by the church in East Berkshire, Vt., 
on the eve of their leaving Mr. Lewis’s old home, 
where they have been spending the summer. 
They will return te Chinain October. Mr. Lewis 
is preparing a second edition of his book, The 
Educational Conquest of the Far East. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


DEERING, N. D., 26 July, 8 members. Pastor, 
Rey. Severt Olsen. 

Hurr, Ga., 19 Aug, 14 members; organized by 
Rev. W. F. Brewer. 

MARION, N. D., ree. 2 Aug. Rev. Sam’l Hitchcock, 
Chicago Sem., summer supply. 

PIONEER, WARD Co., N. D., 8 Aug, 5 members, 
Pastor, Rev. Severt Olsen. 


Gifts 


MEREDITH, N. H.—To the Congregational Society, 
from Mrs, Uharles Briggs of Boston, a handsome 
tea set. 


Material Gain 


EAST ANDOVER, N. H.—Interior of auditorium 
newly painted and carpeted. Choir gallery con- 
verted into a lecture-room. 

JAST MACHTIAS, ME.—Last bills on the parsonage, 
$800, met by Ladies’ Aid raising $700 and Mr. 
G. F. Cary giving $100. The grandchildren of Peter 
Taibot, a former deacon, have contributed funds 

to paint the exterior. One of them, Mr. Fred E. 
Havey, has also given a velvet carpet for plat- 
form and pulpit. 

KEY WEST, FLA.—A fine new Maller pipe organ 
installed, with a concert by specialists and a re- 
cital, participated in by all the pipe organists of 
the city, including Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, 
Methodist and seminary players. Wm. E. Todd, 
retiring pastor. 

Mystic, Cr., Rev. 0. F. Luther. A new furnace 
and repairs on the house of worship. 


be] 


New or Unusual Features 


IRONDF QuoIT, N. Y., Union Congregational.—Of 
the 36 charter members of this recently recog- 
nized church, not one is a Congregationalist, but 
all were earnestly in favor of that polity for the 
new church, 

WATERTOWN, 8. D., Rev. H. B. Harrison. A 
weekly Aulletin furnishes wholesome stimulus to 
Christian enterprise. 


Dedications 


New Ipswica, N. H.—The new church replacing 
the stately old edifice destroyed by lightning last 
summer was dedicated Aug. 22. A fuller account 
will appear next week. 
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FACTS WORTH KNOWING 


The bowels must at least once in twenty- 
four hours discharge the waste matter of that 
which has been taken into the body as food. 
When they fail to do so constipation results. 

Constipation is nearly always due to a dry 
state of the mucous membranes which line 
the intestines, rendering it difficult for them 
to expel the waste matter by tne nee | 
motion of the mu:cles controlli: g them, whic 
is the method provided by nature. 

Habitual Constipation is the ‘‘advance 
agent” of nearly every case of Sag tbs 
Dyspepsia, Sluggish Liver or Kidney Disease. 
‘The stomach, jiver and kidneys do not get 
diseased without due cause, and congested 
(constipated or costive) bowels are usually 
the direct cause. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine will in- 
sure a full, natural discharge from the bowels 
every morning. It cleanses, soothes and heals 
the linings of the intestines. It will cure the 
most stubborn case of Constipation, to stay 
cured. When the constipation is cured, the 
ailments caused by it will surely disappear. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is sold by 
all leading druggists, but in order to prove 
the statements made above, a sample bottle, 
together with a booklet containing valuable 
suggestions for health, will be sent absolutely 
free avd prepaid to any reader of The Congre- 
gationalist who will send his or her name and 
address to the Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. It will cost you 
nothing except the price of a postal. 


AND RETURN 


Daily from Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs a..d Pueblo, via 
the Chicago & North-Western and 
Union Pacific Railways. 

Correspondingly low rates from all points. 


One Night to Denver 


from Chicago and the Central 
States, two nights from the Atlantic 
Seaboard via the Colorado Special, 
leaving Chicago 6.30 P m. daily; 
buffet smoking and library car, 
dining car, free, reclining chaircars 
and drawing-room sleeping cars 
through to Denver. A second fast 
train leaves 11.30 p. m., with 
additional service of Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars daily, Chicago 
to Denver, only $2.50 double be 
All agents sell tickets via the : 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
AND NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


W. B. KNISKERN, 


MAX 
P. T. Mu CG. & NeW. Ry. G.P.& T. Ay Us PR Re 
csys Chicago. Omaha, Neb. 


DOMINION LINE five 


Boston— Queenstown— Liverpool 


New England, Sept. & | Com 2 
Mayflower, Sept. 10 | New 1 
Cofum bus, Sept. 17 | Mayflower, Oct. 8 


Saloon 880 upward; 2d saloon $42 50; 8d class at low 
FROM BOSTON 


To MEDITERRANEAN Simecr 


AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES sated 
CAMBROMAN, Sept. 19, 
VANCOUVER, Oct. 10. 

Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 9d Saloon, £50. 
Company's office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


‘ 


19 August 1903 
Our Readers’ Forum 


Whom Should Ministers Join in 
Marriage 


You would aid many Congregational pas- 
ors, if you would state through your eolumns, 
what is the general custom of our ministers 
with reference to the re-marriage of divorced 
sersons. Some clear setting forth of the prin- 
siples which do, or should, govern ministers 
n this matter would be of real service. 

1. Is it not practically universally the cus- 
om to perform a marriage ceremony for the 
mnocent person in a case where the divorce 
has been granted for the cause of adultery ? 

2, Does our Congregational usage interpret 
other causes, such as gross cruelty, or drunk- 
snness as the spiritual equivalent of adultery, 
thus permitting a marriage for such cases to 
the innocent party ? 

3. When a person, the groom for example, 
states that he wishes to marry a divorced per- 
son whose divorce was obtained for what he 
considers the equivalent of such a Scriptural 
zround, is if the minister’s duty to make a pri- 
vate independent investigation of the case? 

It has seemed to me that there were other 
zrounds answering the spirit of our Lord’s 
exception, but in my case the practical diffi- 
culty has been to know how to determine the 
ruth as to the real grounds of the divorce. 
To take the statement of the parties seeking 
marriage without question or investigation, is 
60 subject one’s self to possible or probable im- 
position, while on the other hand to conduct a 
private investigation seems hardly a fitting 
bask for 4 minister, not to speak of its being a 
possible violation of confidence. ‘ASR: 


{So far as the Congregational usage appears, 
of ministers marrying divorced persons, it is 
indicated in the resolution adopted by the 
last National Council urging upon ministers 
‘the duty of withholding sanction from those 
whose divorce has been secured on other than 
scriptural grounds.”’ The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly this year passed a vote forbid- 
ing clergymen of that denomination “to per- 
form the marriage service for divorced persons 
unless the divorce has been granted on Scrip- 
tural grounds,” The G-neral Synod of the 
Reformed Church recently adopted a resolu- 
tion forbidding its ministers to marry guilty 
parties toadivorce. Congregational churches 
certainly are not more lax in their views on 
marriage than other evangelical .denomina- 
tions. 

The Connecticut General Association of 
Congregational churches, a few years ago, 
when one of its members had joined in mar- 
riage divorced persons, declared, ‘‘ That it is 
incumbent on the Congregational ministry of 


GOT TO 


Have Sharp Brains Nowadays or 
Drop Back. 


The man of today, no matter what his call- 
ing, needs a sharp brain and to get this he 
needs food that not only gives muscle and 
eS but brain and nerve power as well. 
ee and builder of Marquette, 

wicn’ o is energetic and wants to advance 
pe his a —_—_ ~ shea raphe ae in 
religious paper and in speaking of his expe- 
rosa he ovr pe “Up to three years ago I had 
not been able to study or use my thinking 
wers to any extent. There was something 
acking and | know now that it was due to 
the fact that my food was not rebuilding my 


‘About this time I began the use of the 
condensed food Grape-Nuts and the result has 
been I can think and plan with some success. 
It has not K Saly rebuilt my brain until it is 
stro. woken Pond surer and more active, but my 

are also harder and more firm where 

they used to be loose and soft and my stomach 
is now in — condition. I can endure 
more than twice the amount of fatigue and 
my nights’ rest always completely restores 
me. In other words, lam enjoying life and I 
attribute it to the fact that I have found a 
ect food.” Name given by Postum Co., 

ie Creek, Mi oe 
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Connecticut to exercise the greatest caution 
before consenting in the name of religion to 
officiate at the marriage of any person who 
has been divorced, and that such consent 
should never be given in case of the guilty 
party divorced for adultery, nor of any other 
divorced person without careful examination 
leading to a full and exact knowledge of 
facts.” This probably represents fairly the 
position of the denomination. 

The minister in doubtful cases is not called 
on to decide whether or not the persons ask- 
ing his services shall be married. They can 
go to a magistrate or other officer authorized 
to unite them. The minister has only to de- 
cide whether or not he will give to the mar- 
riage the approval and sanction of the denom- 
ination which he represents. He ought not 
to give such sanction until he has taken all 
reasonable steps to learn whether in so doing 
he is fairly representing his church.—Ep1I- 
TORS. | 


Papal Infallibility 


In Professor Egan’s article on Leo XIII., in 
your issue of July 11, I read the following: 
“A bad man in the Chair of Peter would not 
make a bad pope—since the pontiff, when he 
speaks ex cathedra as a teacher of the univer- 
sal church must, in spite of any personal 
defect, utter an infallible message. Such a 
man might commit personal sins or political 
crimes, but his position a3 an interpreter of 
the deposit of faith would be no more affected 
than St. Peter’s could have been by the 
betrayal of his Master.” 

Does Professor Egan really believe this, and 
if so has he ever thought it through? In the 
face of such statements how can he explain 
Jesus’ saying that ‘‘a corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit’ ? Here is at least 
one office which, in the belief of Roman Cath- 
olics is the highest and holiest in the world, 
which a bad man can fill just as satisfactorily 
as a good one so:f-r as the utterance of an 
“infallible message” is concerned. In other 
words, the utterance of an infallible message 
is not at all dependent upon the one uttering 
it—the vilest criminal can speak forth an 
infallible message, and therefore reveal the 
mind and will of God to mankind, jast as 
accurately and as truly as could the purest 
saint, provided he is placed in the Chair of 
Peter. A worse contradiction in terms would 
seem impossible. If this is indeed the belief 
and teaching of the Roman Catholic werld, it 
can never hold the brains and conscience of 
the American people. J. H. M. 


Another Black Man’s View of It 


I have read with great interest the articlein 
the issue of Aug. 1, entitled The New Negro 
—His Ambitions, Beliefs and Hopes—by one 
of them. As another one of them [ congratu- 
late the writer on the able manner in which he 
has discussed the subject. Ialso congratulate 
you on the spirit of fairness to all parties that 
you have shown throughout the discussion of 
this problem. The view set forth by your 
correspondent is the only jast one, as it seems 
to me, to take of it. We simply ask for fair 
play and the freedom that belongs to every 
American citizen. If we are given this and 
allowed a man’s chance I do not think the 
Republic need fear any harm. Of the many 
articles that have appeared recently upon this 
vexed question I have seen none expressing 
more fully what ought to be the Christian 
sentiment. I agree thoroughly with the clos- 
ing sentence of your editorial: ‘It is one of 
the most direct and touching pleas for a 
chance for the black man in American life 
that has ever been made.” 

W. S. SCARBOROUGH. 

Wilberforce University. 


Read not bookes alone, but men, and 
amongst them chiefly thy selfe.—/’rancis 
Quarles. 


“oversensitive to eclds.’?’ The chances 


are ten to one that the trouble is not 
with the man, but with his underwear. 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


strengthens weak chests and prevents 
colds, because it is natural underwear. 
The ,loop-fleece lining of Wright’s 
Health Underwear absorbs the perspi- 
ration, and by maintaining an air 
space between skin and garment, al- 
lows the skin to breathe easily and 
naturally. It retains the body heat, 
and allows perfect ventilation without 
chill. Our valuable book—Dress- 
ing for Health,’”’ sent free. 
WRIGHT’S 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
76 Franklin St., New York. 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 
= etal ae 30N. William St., N.Y. 


failed elsewhere 


have been cured byus. Treatment tan be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohlo. 


Pai nkille 
hi ld-k household remedy for cuts, burns. 
aeenaeeoen diarrhea and all bowel complaints 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorlum 
fone 1875. Thousands 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


SEND ID FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


| ig 
| Dee .W. 
ees cau CAUSEWAY ST._ 


Hi ENEELY & C0. = West Troy, N. ¥ 
CHINES and BEALS <, .JRCH BELLS 


THE OLD MEN”’XLY “OUNDRY, Estab. o Kencoly 150 18a 


BELLS 


Btee’ hurch and Schoo! Bells. s@~Send for 
‘ Seger The ©.5. BELL OO,, Hilisboro, Op 


GOUT ’& RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy ff a 


IBLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c, & $1. 

eet or 224 William St., N. ¥. 
Heat Eruptions 


\. Disordered Stomachs 


EN a 


promptly relieved b y 
this grand old remedy. 


50c, and $1.00 
At Druggists or by mail, 


THE TARRANT Co., 
21 Jay St., New York. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party urder special escort will leave Boston, October 7, 
in elegant Pallman Cars for a,Splendid Tour to the 


GRAND GANON OF ARIZONA 


(THE TITAN OF CHASMS), 
Returning via Colorado, 


Also, on the same date, a party will leave for 


CALIFORNIA 


making the outward journey on the magnificent 
“FOUR TRACK SYSTEM,” THE NEW YORK 
CENTRAL LINE to Chicago, and thence via the ATCHI- 
SON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE SYSTEM through to 
the Pacific Coast, inciuding the 


GRAND CANON 


and Riverside, Coronado Beach. Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara, Monterey, San Francisco. ete., in Cali- 
fornia: returning over the DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
ROUTE, inec'nuding visits to Salt Lake City, The Royal 
Gorge. Manitou Springs, Garden of the Gods, 
Cripple Creek, Denver, ete. 


PRICES 

Everything with party ousward (including the Grand Cafion), 
to arrival in Southern California, with railway ticket only 
returning by any direct route, $145 

For the complete California Tour of 88 days, including all 
expenses, returning through Colorado, $310. 

For the Grand Cafion Tour, $210 

Everything strictly high-class at moderate cost. 

Send for our special Grand Cafion Circular. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington Street, opp. Old South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 

1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Historic Boston 


| is doubtless the best 
ae. 


SMG guide to Boston and 


+] SIGHT-SEEING 


its suburbs ever is- 
sued. Has good 
maps and about 100 
illustrations. Old resi- 
dents find things in it 
they are glad to know and visitors 
by studying it do more intelligent 
sight-seeing in a day than they 
could without it in a week. 


Paper, ‘25 cts,, postpaid; cloth, 50 cts. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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From Any Point & View 


THE 


Remington "Typewriter 


IS THE BEST INVESTMENT 


It leads in durability, reliability, 
permanent excellence of work, 
adaptability to all classes of work, _ 
ease, speed and convenience of 


operation, and economy in service. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway, New York 


Phillips Brooks as His Friends 
Knew Him | 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E, Winchester Donald, D. D.,” 
G. A. Gordon, D.D., Leighton Parks, D D., Rev. John Cotton 
Brooks, Rev. F. B. Allen, Rey. I. O, Rankin, W. N. MoVickar, 
D. D., F. G@. Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D. D., W. R. 
Huntington, D.D., and many others, together with an of 
Bishop Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D.D. It 
has many cholce portraits and illustrations, and is printed on 
coated paper and bound in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 

' 


Price 75 cents net 


BOSTON The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 


A Corporation with a Soul, by Rey. E. M. Bartlett 
Glimpses of World Movements in India, Japan, Africa and Turkey 
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The Quaker Hill Conference 


BY F. K, SANDERS, D. D. 


From Aug. 11-16 the Quaker Hill Confer- 
ence, in Dutchess County, N. Y., held its 
fifth and most successful session, notable 
alike for the variety and the richness of its 
program. The attendance of ministers was 
less than usual, while the laity was well 
represented. This difference arose from the 
change of date from the first week in Septem- 
ber, which has proven satisfactory in the 
past and will be adhered to in the future. 
The date adoptei for this year was dae to 
the desire of the conference to be able to cele- 
brate in a fitting manner the one hundredth 
birthday of its founder, Mr. Albert J. Akin. 
His death in January last transformed the 
véte into a commemorative service, at which 
Rey. Warren H. Wilson of Brooklyn felic- 
itously expressed the affectionate tribute of 
the conferenceand community toa remarkable 
personality, in its type the explanation of our 
rapid advances asa nation. His family and 
trustees are interested to continue the rela- 
tionship to the conference which he assumed. 

The program was opened by Bishop Potter, 
who happily caught and worded the spirit of 
the place in his plea for the permanent gained 
through the progressive. Timely religious 
discussions were opened by Professor Knox 
of Union, who considered the limits of reve- 
lation through Scripture, concluding that no 
more perfect or complete revelation of God is 
at present conceivable than that presented 
through the Christ of Scripture and by Pro- 
fessor Fagnani, who in defining spirituality 
by a skillful use of the method of negation, 
declared it to be essentially godliness and 
hence a goodness. Oneafternoon was devoted 
to a symposium on Religious Education. The 
gathering also gave itself to a serious study 
of the Religious Ideas of the Prophets. Much 
emphasis was laid upon current problems of 
interest to society. Men of acknowledged 
eminence and acquaintance introduced such 
themes as The Limitations of Individual Own- 
ership, The Boy Problem, and The Education 
Which a Self-governing State May Properly 
Provide. The conference never forgets the 
community of the Hill. On Farmers’ Night 
Dr. Spahr of the Outlook and Dr. Jenkins of 
New Haven brought a wealth of good sense, 
wit and thorough training to bear upon The 
Trust from the Rural Point of View and The 
Book Farmer. On Quaker Hill Day, at the 
ancient ‘Oblong ” meeting house, Mrs. Stearns 
of the Akin family delighted visitors and 
community by her charming study of the 
Ancient Homes and Early Days. 

With this year the conference becomes a 
fixture. It has proven itself worthy of main- 
tenance for its noteworthy utterances, its en- 
tire freedom in the choice of themes and its 
strong emphasis upon reality and vitality in 
religious life. The dogmatic or uncandid 
man does not find himself at home on Quaker 
Hill; the strong traditionalist mizht scarcely 
enjoy its open freedom of expression; but the 
one who seeks an uplift and a refreshing finds 
it to the full. 


Educational 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Ohicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles, Manual Free. Everett O. Fisk & Co, 


THEOLOGICA zy 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 


push yogeue course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 a. M. 
For Catalogue * tasther information apply to 

Prof. ©, A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me, 


Oxn10, OneRlin. 


po hl OBERLIN 


Pee 


Theological Seminary 


Sept. 23. Strong courses with special 
- Beymer ne britege and Conservatory of Music, 


» Dean, Obertin, Obie. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 
CONNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD 2st is cetpedtaate 


THEOLOGICAL — 
Courses in Missions and Relig- > SEMINARY 


fous Pedag: Bony 70th year be; 
Sept. 30. dress Prot, Jacobu: ng 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year ats 16, 1903, 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lec eng and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


NEw YORK, NEw YORK. 


Union T heological Seminary 


700 Park Ave., New York City. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 23d, 
1903. The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for 
admission, in the President’s room at 9.80 a. M 

Rooms will be drawn at 2.30 P. wt. 

THE OPENING ADDRESS, by the President of the 
Faculty, will be delivered in Adams Chapel, Thursday, 
September 24th, at 4.30 P. m. 

CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 


ILLINOIS, OHIOAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
Prof. H. M. SoorTt, 520 Adams 8t., Chicago, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEw HAMPSHIRE EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 1781-1903, 


123d year will open on Wednesday, Sg i not 16, 1903, 
For catalogue, with Hae et i of views, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Prine 
s eg, New Hampshire, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School 
for Girls 


Also Called 
. Tuttion, $1,00. The Cambridge School 
ARTHUE GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “Wis 


A superior preparatory school for ree 
J. H. PILtsBuRY, A. M., Princip#il. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 
Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. Spe Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by ermission to Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

EORGE F, J}#wRETT, A. B. (Harvard), “principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. OOLE, A. oo D. D., President. 
69th year begins Sept. 18, 1908. Endowed colle 
cheep with advanced panel for high schoo! d- 

uates 


an. brick 

with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, 
‘olf. Steam and electricity. Location heal 
utiful, within thirty miles of Boston; For catalogue 

and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to SSomnae with the 
pen {intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 

ence. 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 
ee od a girl leaves here prepared for the 
utiles e 
Mg advantages in Music and Art under Boston 


mo Reautitul, bealthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalo and learn our 
unique plan for a girl’s education. 


Cc. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


Educational: ‘. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. ; 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metevottan savas. 
Universities, 


186 Instructors, 1361 Students from 93 


17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 


and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fox oxtiere arauates 
tuition in the Beart GEHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


free rooms and free 
of Boston. Nearly 


two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Teer apens Geyt. 16. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


+ 
‘ 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ¥o Gottere Graduates 


ships of 50 each. Located 


close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 


hundred students last year. Opens Oct. 5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Satire Graduates are 
examination, xcer- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


laboratory facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P 


SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fixt.tntance. sisctis 
variety. aamis- COLLEGE OF LIBERAL iTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY <* Pasta an tr 
a wacapn.p, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A. M. and Ph. D. 
For College Graduates only. Opens snag 17. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY Hiss. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


Aeschool for boys. High and ary location. 


Labora- 
tories. New gymnasium. Mechanic Afts. Scholarships. — 


A vigorous school life. American ideals. 
pamphlet, with many carefully execated full-page illus- 
trations, sent free on request. 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, ‘Weltesteg- itis, Mass, 


NEW YoREK 
NEw YORK, New YORE. 


THE MISSES » ELY’S s, sero. 
For Girls. os 
Riverside Drive, esthand and ‘s6thSts., New York City. City. 
NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. — « | oy 
LYNDON HALL y 
A Home School for Girls. 


Vassar Preparation a specialty. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUOR, 4-M., Principal. 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH, 


The Misses Mackie” Ss 


School for Cirls. 
Newburgh, N.Y. Certificate admits a 
ley, Smithe Gymnasi jum. Segue 
PENNSYLVANIA — 
PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. a, 


Col. Cuase coos 


OHIO 
O10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 


SERS CHURCHI 
ve Christian Co 
with libraries. muse’ 


— years’ Normal 
year. For 


@ 
EU 
The Thompson-B 


SCHOOL OF _TRé 


Fascinating tour of historic and te Europe. | ¥¢ 
ladies sail with Princi inGetdber. Ul v lead- 
er. pip. Select, Himit La 

%. HkLEN SCorT, See'y, Central ‘Ave. Dover, ' 


da tacftan nel 
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IF you are Josing appetite, lying awake nights, 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla—it’s just the tonic you 
need. 


For SMALL PARLORS.—The dweller in an apart- 
ment or small house realizes to the fullest extent 
the difficulty in procuring furniture that is at once 
small enough to fit the restricted space, and yet 
sufficiently well proportioned not to look cramped. 
This problem has been solved by the Paine Furni- 
ture Co. in the parlor set they describe in another 
column today. The pattern of this set is exceed- 
ingly graceful, and we commend it to any of our 
readers who are looking for beauty and comfort in 
small compass. 


A DELIGHTFUL TRIP FOR $2.—A beautiful ride 
through New Hampshire and a sail on the lake 
Saturday, Sept. 5. The Lake Winnipesaukee ex- 
cursion from Boston tak s place Saturday, Sept. 5, 
via the Boston & Maine Railroad. The sail around 
the lake oceupies five hours, and the view from the 
decks of the steamer is grand. The White Moun- 
tains can be seen in the distance, on a clear day the 
peaks of Mt. Washington can be seen quite plainly. 
The round trip rate is only $2. Special train will 
leave Boston at 8.20A.m. Tickets will be on sale 


. af city ticket office, 322 Washington Street, up to 


5 p. M. Sept. 4, and at Union Station ticket office 
until departure of train. 


GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD AND WASHINGTON, 
—Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Leave Boston 6 P. mM, via Fall River 
Line, Sept. 25, in charge of a Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Tourist Agent; returning, arrive Boston 
Oct. 2. An experienced chaperon, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will accompany 
the party throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering 
transportation, carriage drives and hotel accommo- 
dations—all necessary expenses except supper on 
Fall River Line returning—will be sold at the ex- 
tremely low rate of $32 from Boston, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. For itineraries and 


' fullinformation apply to Tourist Agent, 205 Wash- 


ington Street, Boston, Mass., or address George W. 


Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


New YorxK O1rry Excursion. $5 ROUND TRIP. 
—Through the Deerfield Valley down the Hudson 


_ River, Oct. 1, via the Boston & Maine Railroad. Of 


all the béautiful trips which are yearly offered, the 
annual excursion via the Boston & Maine Railroad 
to New York city is foremost. This trip is via the 
famous Hoosac Tunnel route through the Hoosac 
Mountains, along the Deerfield Valley and the Berk- 
shire Hills, through a grand portion of eastern New 
York State to Albany, N. Y. A royal welcome will 
be extended at Albany and special preparations 
have been made to entertain the visitors. From 
Albany, N. Y., the trip is via the steamer down the 
Hudson River. No painter can portray, neither can 
any description do justice to the scene which meets 
one’s gaze—a succession of interesting places, his- 
torical landmarks, scenic landscapes, mountains, 


' valleys, caves and cliffs, palisades and forts, all are 


passed and then when one enters the sound what 
a sight, strange and interesting, meets the gaze! 
The view of New York Harbor in the early morning 
is a scene impressive and interesting. Hundreds 
of crafts, sailing yachts, row boats, tugs, fishing 
smacks and ocean liners are all playing their busy 
part. The beautiful steamer docks at Desbrosses 
Street pier and sightseeing in the city of New York 
eommences. Go where you please, there are a 
hundred, yes, a thousand points of interest in the 
metropolis. Leaving New York the return trip to 
Boston is via the Fall River Line, and to Provi- 
dence and Worcester via the Providence Line 
steamers. The rate is $5 for the round trip from 
The train 
leaves Boston at 8.55 A. M., Oct, 1, arriving in 
Albany, N. Y.,at 3.40 P.™. Youcan take the night 
boat for New York city, which leaves at 8 P. mM. 
down the Hudson and arrive in New York at 6 
A. M., Oct. 2, or you can stop one night in Albany, 
visit the interesting places in this city and take the 
day line boat to New York city, leaving Albany at 
8A. M., Oct. 2, arriving in New York at 6 Pp. M, that 
night. You can leave New York Oct. 2 or 3 via the 
Fall River Line for Boston, or if you desire to stop 
longer in New York, upon depositing your ticket 
with $2 at the dock oflice of the Fall River Line, the 
limit will be extended ten days. Consider this trip 
for $5! Aride through the Hoosae Mountains, the 
Berkshire Hills and the prettiest portion of eastern 
New York State, a sail down the Hudson River and 
an ocean trip back to Boston in a palatial steamer. 
Round trip tickets will be on sale at 322 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, and at Union Station ticket of- 
fice. Tickets will be on sale on and after Sept. 23. 
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The Blues Cure 


And Other Stories 
By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


We have just brought out a new edition of 
these bright stories which have been in much 
demand when issued at a higher price, The 
following sketches are included: 


The Blues Cure 

The Hospital for Broken Resolutions 
My Possible Self 

Pull Out the Plug 

The Measuring Rod 


Bound in blue leatherette, white stamping. 
. 25 Cents net 


The Pilgrim Press New York 
h go 


Chica, 


Special Bargain No. 10 


Yale Lectures 
on Preaching 


By R. W. DALE, D.D. 


This valuable book by one of our 
foremost English divines is one every 
minister will find profitable for reading 
and study. Published at $1.50. 

We offer the remainder of the edition 
while they last at 


75 cts. each postpaid 


Watch for our next special bargain. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


New York Boston Chicago 


What do people go 
to Lancaster for? 


Why, there is no other place like it. Send 


for booklet to 


E. A. DORE, 
Lancaster Inn, 


Lancaster, Mass. 
DOMINION LINE fay Sthvice 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 


New England, Sept. 3 ; Commonwealth, Boe 24 
Mayflower, Sept. 10 | New England, et. 1 
Columbus, Sept. 17 | Mayflower, Oct. $ 


Saloon. g80 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 
ates 
FROM BOSTON 


7 MEDITERRANEAN 2imect 


AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 


CAMBROMAN, Sept. 19. 
VANCOUVER, Oct. 10. 


Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
Ch AND PRICES 
YRoE 


PERMANENTLY 


ELASTIC | 


$2 TO CENTER HARBOR, LAKE WINNIPESAU- 
KEE.—Saturday, Sept. 5. Sixty miles sail over the 
lake. Sept. 5 the annual excursion to Lake Winni- 
pesaukee from Boston will take place. The round 
trip rate is $2. This includes the sail of sixty miles 
around the lake. You can secure a good dinner on 
board the steamer. Special train via the Boston & 
Maine Railroad will leave Boston at 8.20 A. M. 
Tickets will be on sale at city ticket office, 322 
Washington Street, until 5 p. M. Sept. 4, and at 
Union Station ticket office until departure of train. 


— 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 


Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 


and Twenty-Second 5t.; In Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev, Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rey. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Pon O. Shelton, Asso 
ciate Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, astern Representative. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourtb 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D., 

re Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y. Rey. 0. H. Taintor, 151 
ong St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre. 
oe House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
jh 2 ©. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead eye ETE Secretary, 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Otfices 612, 613 meg oe ge House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB 
LISHING SOCIETY, Le be ange er House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Missionary Department, which 1s in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this bag alg ney 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi 
mess Department. All contributions from churohes 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission. 
ary work. W.A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
pear crn to and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian Worle, 

e Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo, 
epee books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department. to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
‘under the management of the Trustees of the Nationa) 
muncil), Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission 
aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., 
Con, tional Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New 
York; urer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
fieltl Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIEBTY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. Dz; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secre , Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 pan he gg ry House, Boston. 
A Congregational seciety devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
aad supported mainly by the churches of New England. 

uests should be made —— to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIELY 
is Lge aE in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
enly) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISAIONARY SO- 


OIRTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Ooit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP. 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
fdon, offers its services to churches coming Seve or 
ee cere in Massachusetts and in other States. 


Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name, Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood urer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E..B. Palmer, 60d Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL OHURCH UNION of Boston 
amd vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab 
lishment and support of angelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; 0. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Fiint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMANn’s BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 
WomMAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
’ tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas 
urer; M L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 
THe WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Soctety of Bos 
(auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
1 Cones ional House, Boston. Annual mem 
ip $1.00; life membershi £20.00 President, Mrs 
Ash 8t., Cambridge, Mass.: Treasurer, 
Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass.. 
rd Secretary, Mra. Edward 8. Chapin, ¥7 
few Avenue, Cambridge, Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
0e6, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 


Affiliated Societies 
fe sr TRACT Socrgery prints and circulates 


literature in 155 languages ai 
and abroad. Employs coaporters ; makes grants 
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NOW READY 


The Serial which has been running in The Con 
gregationalist and The Interior, entitled 


The Annie Laurie Mine 


A Story of Love, Econemics and Religion 
By DAVID N. BEACH 


Pp. 397. With numerous illustrations by 


Charles Copeland. $1.50. 


This remarkable story is full of action, true 
to life, and dominated by a high moral pur- 
pose. It has had strong commendations from 
notable literary critics and its publication in 
attractive book form will be welcomed by 
thousands who have read it as a serial. 


seston The Pilgrim Press cnicace 
For Sale at Leading Bookstores. 


EXCHANGEABLE S, S, LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank, 


eoston The Pilgrim Press cacaco 
All the 


B E EC H E R’ important works 
wie DOOKS 


Boston Che Pilgrim Press caican 
A Memorial of the Late 


Barna Smith Snow 


Handsome eight-page booklet containing fine por- 
trait on embossed paper. Price 25 cents; mail 
orders will be promptly filled, postpaid, at this 
price; or they can be obtained from Mr. MONING, 
Berkeley Temple, or at Congregational Bookstore, 
Boston, 
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Religious Notices 


Weeks—Aug. 30-Sept. 14—at Murphy's 86 e- 

vard, Revess, first pot south of tab ait bee Pigme, 

Dixon and other pastors with Evangelists moumene. 
r rv 


beginning next Sunday and each evening at 7.80, Mon- 
day afternoons excepted. ~ 


AMERIOAN SEAMAN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
Tecorporstad April, 1833. Object: to 


rom temperance 

ing seaports at home 

and abroad; provides libraries for bare Bike yo 

publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seaman's Fri and 
fe at. 


the main office of the society at New York. 


Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W.0. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. * 


For Sale, a stereopticon with all app x 
Dariot lenses; high pressure dissolving key. War- 
ranted in first-class condition. Address G., 21, The 
Congregattonalist, Boston. 


Wanted, capable woman for general housework in 
family of three adults. A pleasant home, combining 
city and country. A Christian, com jonable woman 
of good health desired. Address A. M. E., Nashua, N. H. 


y 


Yanted, a young lady who wishes to attend hig! 
fo general housework for board in a clergy- 
A reasonable amount of private instruc- 


man’s family. 
Address Rey. B. Blanchard, 


tion willingly given. 
Brookfield, Mass, 


Invalids or Convalescents Can secure 
board and care with private family at a large country 


mansion, with furnace esky open bath, etc. 
Grand view, pleasant and homelike. Address A. W. 
Fuller, Box $5, North Brookfield, Mass. 

Wanted. The undersigned desires to 
tion as housekeeper, companion or , for yor 


uity. 


Wanted, a neat, capable woman of health, for 
housework. Four amily. A companion- 
able woman, who would appreciate a home pre- 
ferred. Modern conveniences and pleasant surround- 
ings, twelve miles from Boston. Address J. C., Box 3, 
Weston, Mass. 


OUNG PEOPLE'S SONGS of PRAISE 
25 cents per copy. 270 songs, new and familiar, 


THE BIGLOW & MALIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


OT ie 
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Life Insurance 


has been described as “the poor man’s friend and 


the rich man’s bank.” 


A concise and truthful 


description, for men of all classes and grades of 
wealth avail themselves of it and are insured in 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN PF, DRYDEN 
President 


Write for Information, Dept. 59. 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N, J, 


THE(QNGREGATIONALISI 


Saturday 
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and Christian World 


Volume LXXXVIII 
Number 36 


Event and Comment 


Soon to Appear 
in The Congregationalist 


The United Brethren in Christ, an illuminating 
article, by Rey. J. S. Mills, D. D., Bishop of that 
denomination. 

The Methodist Protestants, Their Character= 
istics and Activities, by Rev. J. F. Cowan, D.D. 

The Function of the Modern Church, by Rey. 
John Hopkins Denison. 

The Scientific Basis of Religious Faith, by Prof. 
G. Frederick Wright. 

Rey. Alexander Francis, Protestant Pastor in 
St. Petersburg —a study of a unique personality. 
| What It Means to Be a Christian—six brief 
articles by Rey. C. M. Sheldon. 

: The Jane Club of Chicago, described by Mrs. 
Helen Campbell. 

Ministerial Non-Resistance, by Rev. H. C. Her= 
ting, D.D. 

The Man with a Message, by Rev. George D. 
‘Black, D.D. 


The man who stays at home 
and stands by his church dur- 
ing the summer deserves a 
special word of commendation. If it is 
important to bear witness to the faith 
‘when one is on his holiday,.it is equally 
desirable to maintain and extend the in- 
terests of that same faith when one 
abides at home. So long as churches are 
kept open during hot weather the work- 
‘ing force ought not to be drained to the 
‘point of inefficiency. We have been im- 
‘pressed this summer with the fidelity and 
zeal{of certain laymen who have sought 
to make their churches count in their re- 
spective communities. To some churches 
the summer brings special opportunities 
of jevangelism. Whether they are suc- 
cessfully followed up depends largely 
upon the laymen. In a recent article in 
the Christian Endeavor World, Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman declares that the pres- 
ence and participation of Christian lay- 
men are a prime essential in summer 
Christian campaigns. All honor to the 
men who at a considerable self-sacrifice, 
perhaps eyen to the point of curtailing 
their own vacations, labor in the vine- 
yard in season andout. Even if they do 
not haye the satisfaction of seeing great 
congregations and many conversions, they 
have a right to feel that they have at least 
sought to make the church attractive and 
helpful. 


The Serving 
‘Layman 


Our colored brethren in 

pico ch someon the Scuth are taking an 
% Negroes important step in hold- 

ing a National Convention of Congrega- 
tional Workers at Atlanta, Sept. 19-23, 
The printed program shows a wise appre- 
hension of the work of the denomination. 
Our national benevolent societies have 
extensive recognition and it is announced 
that their secretaries will be present to 
set forth their relations with the churches. 
Education will be a prominent topic, and, 
as is proper, the American Missionary 


. c " 
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Association will be at the front. Chris- 
tian nurture, the young people, the spirit- 
ual life of the churches, and the peculiar 
mission of Congregat’onalism to the col- 
ored people, will be discussed by Negro 
ministers and laymen. A number of 
Northern Congrega‘ionalists are on the 
program, and it will be a good serv- 
ice for them to take the journey to en- 
courage their brethren. It would not be 
surprising if this convention should re- 
sult in a permanent organization. 


The need of men for 
home missionary 
fields, to which we 
referred last week, is not confined to our 
own denomination. The Assembly Her- 
ald for September, the organ of the Pres- 
byterian mission boards in the United 
States, contains an interesting series of 
letters from its representatives in the 
South and West. They had been asked 
to state their most pressing needs and 
nearly every one of the score of the con- 
tributors to this broadside dwells chiefly 
upon the need of men. The Kansas 
synodical missionary asks for ten earnest, 
consecrated workers. Oregon wants as 
many more; Washington puts in its 
claim for five for work already organized 
in promising fields.. The Montana synod- 
ical missionary pours out his soul in this 
lament: 

O! that young men in our seminaries, and 
also men in some of our Eastern fields—who 
year after year are wearing, wearying, drag- 
ging their monotonous life away in an over- 
churched, unaggressive, unprogressive com- 
munity—would come to our specially needy, 
unchurched, fully-alive, quickly growing 
fields and here make their work count, their 
life tell, and the cause of Christ grow. 


The Presbyterian Lack 
of Home Missionaries 


Of course most of 
these positions yield 
small salaries and 
so the Presbyterians face the same prob- 
Iem that confronts other denominations. 
How can we secure in our ministers, 
especially in the generation now com- 
ing to the front, the heroism essential to 
the successful undertaking of work in 
these distant and for the present finan- 
cially unrewarding fields? Ought we to 
ask our brethren to make such sacrifices ? 
Ought not the average home missionary 
salary to be considerably increased? The 
Presbyterians, by the way, seem to be ap- 
plying the personal relationship plan 
which obtains so largely now in foreign 
missions, to its own work. Strong 
churches in St. Paul, New York, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia and elsewhere have 
assumed the support of individual mis- 
sionaries or missionary superintendents. 


The Forward Movement 
Idea in the Home Field 


This may result not alone in increased 
remuneration, but it ought to deepen the 
interest of these churches in the Western 
work. Weshould think this idea might 
be applied with profit by other denomina- 
tions. It has certainly brought about a 
considerable increase of benevolence in 
individual churches who have related 
themselves to foreign missionaries. 


The discussion as to the 
Sunday School qominance of the Interna- 
Problems 

tional lesson system waxes 
so warm that it almost promises a general 
revival of interest in the Sunday school. 
The International Evangel, which claims, 
we believe, to be the official organ of the 
International Sunday School Association, 
though it has never received any official 
indorsement, wants no other than the 
uniform lesson, regards the Religious 
Education Association as an imperti- 
nence, is confident that Sunday school 
workers are “‘ten to one against any af- 
filiation or official co operation with the 
new association, and possessed of a feeling 
that the International Sunday School As- 
sociation can best attend to all the inter- 
ests of the Sunday school.” No attitude 
on the part of those who call themselves 
“the Sunday school workers,’’ could be 
more provocative of independent action 
than this. But we are persuaded that 
the Evangel represents only a small por- 
tion of the more intelligent Christians in 
this country who are interested in Sunday 
schools. Its claims for the class which 
it does represent will do much to stir the 


_churches to keep the religious training of 


their youth from falling into the hands 
of such narrow and arrogant persons. 
The Evangel does unfortunately repre- 
sent the Sunday school secretary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. But he 
does not by any means represent, except 
officially, that greatdenomination. Zion’s 
Herald, evidently pointing its finger 
toward him, says, ‘‘Dr. Demetrius must 
be requested to go way back and sit down, 
for the sake of religious decency.”’ 


The Old Testament creed 
setting forth the tri- 
ple requirement which 
God makes, puts first what too many 
Christians require last. ‘‘ What doth the 
Lord thy God require of thee but to deal 
justly ?”” Let that requirement be held 
in its right place, and our Jabor problems 
would be in a fair way of adjustment. 
We have just heard of a man, now in an 
honorable position and a working Chris- 
tian, who says he was for yéars alienated 
from Christianity because his employer 
refused him an unquestionably just in- 


A Solution of 
Labor Problems 


> 
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crease in wages and the same day doubled 
his subseription to a benevolent society. 
We have heard employers ridicule Chris- 
tianity because Christian employees did 
their work in a slovenly way, broke their 
agreements and showed no interest in 
their tasks except to get the greatest pay 
for the least service. Each one who does 
his best to fulfill this threefold require- 
ment, putting just dealing first, where it 
belongs, is doing much to solve labor prob- 
lems—more, perhaps, than many who 
propose solutions on platforms and in the 
press. 


The last Presbyte- 
rian General Assem- 
bly created a com- 
mittee and authorized it to set to work to 
raise $12,000 000 with which to supple- 
ment the resources of the Presbyterian 
colleges and theological seminaries. The 
Presbyterian Banner, sympathetically 
putting itself in the committee’s place as 
it takes up its task, apprehends that it 
will find a constituency amply able to 
give the sum sought for, but failing to 
appreciate the need. The average Pres- 
byterian, it thinks, leoks upon support of 
the local church and support of the home 
and foreign missionary boards as the 
limit of his duty, the luxury of giving to 
colleges and theological seminaries being 
left to the very rich. Coming to the 
practical issues involved in carrying out 
its work the Banner asks: 


Presbyterians and Their 
Educational Work 


There are practically four classes of insti- 
tutions to be assisted: colleges, theological 
seminaries, at home and in mission lands. 
As far as the committee may be called on to 
distribute the general fund in their hands, 
how shall the proportion be determined? ... 
If a million or two are to be distributed to 
colleges in our own country, for example, will 
conditions be exacted of the institutions to be 
benefited? And if so, what shall they be? 
Will the college be required to raise a certain 
proportion of the total amount it desires? ... 
Will the committee undertake to determine 
where institutions shall be located so as to 
prevent a needless multiplication of them? 
It is evident that if the committee succeeds 
in raising a large, geveral fund, it will have 
the power of effecting some reforms which 
ean be effected in no other way. 


Mr. Jones in his informing . 


Neutrality 


Rrakcen in ladia paper on Indian affairs 


found on page 319 treats 
of a departure from neutrality by the 
British officials in India, which is creat- 
ing dissatisfaction among the Christian 
missionaries. He might have named an- 
other case. The goverment also is re- 
viving, fostering and establishing the Sihk 
religion by insisting upon the strict ob- 
servance of all the religious ceremonies 
of that fighting race in the military regi- 
ments recruited from it and by encourag- 
ing its civil servants to translate the Sibk 
scriptures for dissemination among the 
people. The government doubtless rea. 
sons, and reasons rightly, that martial 
ardor and religious devotion go hand in 
hand. “Preservation of the best fighting 
elass the government has justifies, in its 
eyes, its departure from neutrality. But 
the precedent established will be sure to 
return and plague it, as adherents of other 
religions come forward asking for similar 
favors. From the missionaries’ stand- 
point the action is aggravated by the dis- 
parity between the formal Christianity 


of the rulers of India and the practical 
religion they live. Christianity’s worst 
foes in India are some of the British 
officials and most of the merchants. 


The completion of the first 
building of Gordon College 
at Khartoum opens a new 
chapter in the history of the Soudan. It 
is a Moorish structure of native red brick, 
with a tower over the central entrance. 
Ultimately a quadrangle will be formed. 
One side faces the Nile River. The 
structure is a conspicuous landmark seen 
for many miles around. The college was 
made possible by the sacrifice of a great 
life and by a war which overthrew the 
forces of tyranny and ignorance. The 
way is now open for the longer peaceful 
conquest of the Soudan by education and 
the building up of righteous character. 
Students selected from the different prov- 
inces will soon fill the halls of the college. 
They will labor and touch elbows in the 
laboratory, workshop and classrooms and 
go forth through the whole vast territory 
as teachers of living science and modern 
learning. The Soudan is today one of 
the most illiterate countries in the world. 
Few of the inhabitants can write or read. 
They all have a superstitious regard for 
written documents. The few who know 
anything of learning have tasted only 
the dry scholasticism of Mohammedan 
schools. This college rises as the sym- 
bol of a new civilization which will in 
due time change the physical aspects of 
the country and the mental and spirit- 
ual character of its inhabitants. 


A Pountain 
in the Desert 


In other ways Great Britain 
is working in South Africa 
the same kind of transforma- 
tion as in Northern Central Africa. As 
she has followed war in the Soudan with 
the college and what it symbolizes, so in 
what were the South African Republics 
she is establisbing homes and organizing 
good government throughout the country 
districts devastated by war. More than 
200,000 people have during the last few 
months been aided to restock their farms, 
have been fed and helped to sow and plant 
seed that already has yielded them a 
harvest. Many who had been driven off 
the land by the oppression of the Boer 
Government have returned and are on 
the way to become prosperous farmers. 
Large tracks, of land are being made 
fertile by irrigation. Roads and rail- 
ways are being built to bring the agri- 
cultural regions within reach of markets, 
The foundations of permanent prosperity 
are being laid in the carrying out of ex- 
tensive schemes for improvement of the 
country districts which in due time will 
make the colonies largely self.depend- 
ent. Soon the marks of destructive war 
will disappear before the expansion of 
the fruits of peace. Ignorance, super- 
stition, selfish greed and oppression yield 
sullenly and slowly to the aggressive 
power of a superior civilization. But to 
those who withhold judgment till the 
results of such conflict begin to appear, 
it is made plain that war as well as 
diplomacy may be a necessary instru- 
ment for the world’s progress toward 
righteousness and permanent peace, 


Granaries 
on the Veldt 
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A singular and remark- 
A Phenomenal Con- abje native convert has 
vert in India come to the front in 
Burma. His name is Ko San Ye, a man 
about forty, who in his youth lived as a 
Buddhist ascetic in the mountains, hay- 
ing taken up that life because of the 
death of his wife and baby. In 1890, 
through the influence of Baptist mission- 
aries, he accepted Christ as Saviour, and 
after due examination was baptized with 
about 140 of his followers. The next year 
he founded the village, Padoplan, where 
he still lives, going out from thence asa 
teacher and evangelist. He has erected 
a large assembly hall, has established a 
rice-mill and owns a steam-launch, all of 
which he utilizes as collateral evangelistic 
agencies and the cost of which he and his 
followers have met. He has remarkable 
gifts for raising money. Conscious that 
he is not fully qualified to preach, he 
makes great effort to bring the natives 
under the preaching of the missionaries. 
He seems to look upon himself as a kind 
of forerunner of the gospel and by his 
simple, abstemious, godly life, has gained 
a great hold upon the affections of his 
people, some of whom look upon him as 
a god. He is a man of great humility 
and is much in prayer. Conservative 
Baptist missionaries on the ground have 
come to look upon the movement which 
he heads as likely to contribute much to 
the ongoing of the kingdom. It has al- 
ready arrested the drift into Buddhism 
which was carrying away the heathen 
Karens and created an atmosphere far 
more favorable than hitherto to the ac- 
ceptance of the gospel. For further par- 
ticulars regarding this remarkable awak- 
ening we refer our readers to the Baptist 
Missionary Magazine for September. 


Rumor gives way to 
The Resignation of fact, apd the nation is 
Secretary Root ware that with the new 
year the important post of Secretary of 
War will be filled by Hon. W. H. Taft, 
now governor of the Philippines, instead 
of by Mr. Root, who was appointed by 
President McKinley four years ago and 
who has served with highest distinction 
since that time. President Roosevelt's 
letter to Mr. Root, accepting his resigna- 
tion, is one such as few servants of the 


nation have ever had from a President, — 


and is not a whit overdrawn. Stanton 
carried the War Department through a 
vast war, and he did it well. But he 
faced and settled no such new and per- 
plexing questions of law and method as 
Mr. Rot has had to face in dealing with 
Cuba, Porto R’co and the Philippines, and 
he left no such constructive mark upon 
the army as Mr. Root has put upon it 
since the war with Spain closed. More- 
over, Mr. Root has been a safe counselor 
to both President McKinley and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on a thousand and one 
important matters without his own de- 
partment. The transfer of Mr. Taft from 
the Philippines to the Department of 
War will allow him still to control in 
large measure the course of history in 
the Philippines by his advice in the Cabi- 


net, and by his administration of the — 


army forces. His successor as head 
the commission in the Philippines 1 
be General Luke Wright, a citizen of 
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the first, who has served as governor of 
the islands in Mr. Taft’s absence, and who 
may be trusted to carry out the policies 
laid down by President McKinley and the 
commission up to date. A Southerner 
and a Democrat, Mr. Wright’s new duties 
and powers, we are confident, will be used 
to further American and Filipino ends. 
His successor as vice governor will be 
Hon. H. C. Ide of Vermont, a trusted 
member of the commission. 


tie a rs eo Mr. Olmsted, the most 
idee Shokae eminentof American 
landscape architects, 
died last week at the ripe age of eighty- 
one years. National, municipal and pri- 
yate reservations, parks and grounds, scat- 
tered from the Pacific to the Atlantic, are 
monuments of his taste. No great public 
enterprise for the past forty years has 
needed the advisory service of a landscape 
architect to which he has not contributed 
his wisdom, and often his immediate su- 
pervision. His name is writ large over 
the entire country, and his fame will 
increase with the flight of time. 


A minor but not unim- 
portant part in the fine 
calling of welding together Great Britain 
and the United States must be assigned 
to the enlarged range of rivalry in sport 
between the two countries. The Reli- 
ance and the Shamrock III. have sailed 
over the course thrice and it is apparent 
from the result that the International 
Yacht Cup will not leave our shores this 
year. There can be nothing but admira- 
tion for the ambition Sir Thomas Lipton 
has shown and his willingness to make 
large expenditures of time, money, and 
sympathy in serving as national ‘chal- 
lenger three years in suecession. The 
victory of the Doherty brothers over our 
finest tennis players gives them both the 
international and our national champion- 
ships in both doubles and singles, and will 
force our experts to visit the other side 
next year in the effort to wrest victory 
from Britons’ hands. Finer tennis than 
these Doherty brothers play has never 
been seen in this country, and their suc- 
cess, be it noted, is due primarily not to 
brilliancy, but to the good old British 
trait of steadiness. The delegation of 
golfers from Oxford and Cambridge visit- 
ing this country this summer and playing 
East and West, has outplayed most of the 
teams it has met, though playing on links 
strange toitsmembers. Indriving power 
they far outclass Americans. Credit must 
be given to a team of cricketers from 
Philadelphia which has been winning vic- 
tories over the best English county teams 
this summer. 


International Sport 


Bash eae Defective as British 

sh war Som statesmen and adminis. 
mein Saree trators may often be in 
foresight, it must be said of the British 
Government that the public receives from 
it in detail evidence of administrative 
shortcomings and malfeasance. Public 
opinion thereby can be created which 
will remedy structural defects even 
though it cannot renew lives lost or 
money wasted. Contrast, for instance, 
the French Ministry’s secretive and mwys- 
terious handling of the Dreyfus case, with 
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the publication broadcast last week of 
the findings of the parliamentary com- 
mission appointed to investigate the war 
office’s record during the South African 
War. Everything amiss that Lord Kitch- 
ener, Lord Roberts and General Buller 
found out by dire experience is made as 
public as day itself. If the British were 
as quick to learn a lesson as they are 
ready to have it set for their learning 
the national record would be fairer, and 
the national outlook more promising. 
Our war with Spain revealed deficiencies 
almostas glaring and abuses asrank as any 
the South African War has made known, 
but we think the British will hardly claim 
that Mr. Brodrick and Parliament have 
worked out any such transformation in 
law and administration as must be cred- 
ited to Mr. Root and Congress. 


The response which a 
formal delegation of 
the Free Church Coun- 
cil of England met with recently, when 
conferring with eminent leaders of the 
Liberal party, men like Earl Spencer, Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Bryce, gives satisfaction 
to Free Churchmen who look ahead and 
foresee a rejection of the present Ministry 
by the voters in the not distant future. 
Dr. Clifford, spokesman for the delega- 
tion, stated that Nonconformists wished 
for full and unhindered popular control 
of all State elementary education ; that 
they desire the abolition of all tests of a 
theological or ecclesiastical character for 
the teaching profession ; and the discon- 
tinuance of subsidizing of sectarianism. 
Lord Spencer in replying assured the del- 
egation that the Liberal leaders were 
fully alive to the importance of dealing 
promptly and effectively with the prob- 
lem of education, and that there would 
be no disposition to relegate the issue to 
a secondary place should the Liberal 
party return to power. He agreed with 
Dr. Clifford in thinking that all theolog- 
ical tests should be removed; that effect- 
ive public control of schools must be 
established; and that subsidization of 
schools for sectarian purposes should 
cease. The other Liberal leaders present 
indorsed Lord Spencer, and both parties 
to the conference separated each feeling 
happier, the Liberals that they had gone 
far toward securing the Free church vote, 
the Free church leaders that the Liberal 
leaders had been put on record. 


The Liberal Party and 
Educational Reform 


The Zionist Congress re- 
cently in session in Basle, 
Switzerland, has been notable because 
of the definite offer from the British 
Government to Dr. Herz to furnish a site 
for the racial Zion in East Africa, on the 
Uganda Railroad between Mau and Nai- 
robi. It is a section admirably watered, 
fertile, coo], high and inhabitable by 
Europeans. Control by the British com- 
missioner is to be nominal ; local govern- 
ment will be entirely free and allow for 
all racial customs. Obviously this scheme 
differs radically from that of an autono- 
mous state in Palestine, but it is far 
more practicable, and might serve as an 
outlet for the oppressed Jews of Russia 
and southeastern Europe. It is not con- 
ceivable that Jews resident in England or 
America would go to Africa. A letter of 
Von Pilehwe, Russian Minister of the 
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Interior, has just been made public by 
Jews in western Europe who are inter- 
ested in the fate of their fellows in 
Russia, which seems to indicate that 
Russia stands ready to aid Jewish emigra- 
tion and foster all reasonable measures 
for increasing the Jewish national spirit. 


Seer or Scribe 


The summer school, assembly or confer- 
ence is acommunity sui generis. North- 
field, Chautauqua, Winona, are easily dis- 
tinguished from one another in the minds 
of those who have visited them, but they 
are all quite different from the ordinary 
permanent town. And the chief differ- 
ence which impresses the visitor is that 
the life in these communities centers 
around leaders and instructors. Large 
companies of religious teachers in various 
lines are brought together, pastors, eyvan- 
gelists, writers of lesson helps, lecturers, 
some teaching and others learning. 

Even the casual observer cannot fail 
to notice contrasted types of character 
among these professional men and women, 
the result of habits formed in public life. 
They are in a constant struggle between 
the call to bea seer and the temptation 
to be a scribe. Or else they have sur- 
rendered to the temptation and have 
ceased to listen to the summons to be a 
seer. Those who have reached this con- 
dition content themselves with teaching 
the methods and rules of the life which 
it is their business to show others how to 
live. They are bored by the public meet- 
ings which they do not lead. They regard 
it as rather amusing if they are discov- 
ered escaping from morning worship or 
the Sunday service, as though they were 
exchanging a wearisome professional hour 
for the freedom that would naturally be 
preferred. They often gather in groups 
to discuss their work, but the evangelist, 
pastor, Bible teacher, talk of methods and 
means and men as instruments of their 
business, much as farmers talk of their 
cattle and cultivators and silos. 

Yet one is sure to find in these assem- 
blies some who live in the atmosphere of 
the life they seek to communicate. Some- 
times the teacher who thus lives is re- 
garded as a heretic, sometimes his themes 
are not distinctly religious. But his in- 
fluence is the outflowing of a soul which 
holds converse with God. The impres- 
sion made on the public is indefinable 
but inspiring. It is felt that he regards 
the whole work of the assembly as one 
work and worthy of his whole service. It 
is manifest that his secret life is reverent. 
People wonder why such a man has so 
numerous and devoted followers. Only a 
few discern the fact that he has a vision 
of God and keeps it by a steadfast up- 
ward look and a genuine sympathy with 
those whom he would lead to see what he 
sees. 

The difference between the summer as- 
sembly and the ordinary community is 
perhaps more apparent than real. We 
are all either living the Christian life, if 
we profess to live it, with enthusiasm and 
joy, or discharging its functions so far as 
we are observed because we are under 
contract to do so. The direction of life 
is one way or the other and the influence 
is according to the conception of what 
Christian service is. 
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Will you be a seer, or have you accepted 
the office and business of a scribe ? 


The Dignity of Public Prayer 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who was 
sensitive to every offense against good 
taste, used to affirm that a man ought to 
be a gentleman in his religion as much as 
in anything else—that is to say, he ought 
to have a clear perception of what is 


seemly and congruous, and ought not to 


‘transgress the proprieties of feeling by 
any utterance or conduct unbecoming to 
the Christian gentleman. 

The time was—and it had not entirely 
passed in Dr. Holmes’s day—when, among 
orthodox Christians at least, there was 
little sympathy with such feeling. In- 
deed, the genial autocrat’s famous dictum 
that “one’s breeding shows itself no- 
where more than in his religion’? was 
generally resented at the time of its 
utterance as an evidence of snobbish- 
ness, and as a statement so trivial and 
auncalled-for as to be almost irreverent. 
But religious thought and feeling have 
changed since those days, and few ortho- 
dox Christians now fail to understand 
and sympathize with Dr. Holmes’s dic- 
tum. The era of the extreme in religious 
feeling and conduct has passed. Men 
and women of all denominations are 
agreed that there is a certain standard 
-of fitness, of Christian propriety in the 
-deyotional life, which is more reverent 
than any excess of spiritual feeling that 
leads to what is distinctly undignified in 
attitude or behavior toward God. Ina 
word, we have gradually arrived at an 
understanding of the true dignity of the 
religious life, and the desirability of ad- 
justing religious speech and conduct to 
some standard of what Dr. Holmes has 
rightly called ‘‘Christian gentlemanli- 
“ness.” 

In no expression of religious thought 
and feeling is this new tendency to in- 
creased dignity more noticeable than in 
public prayers. The ascendency of the 
-over-impassioned, incoherent, perfervid, 
torrential, often distressingly familiar 
public prayer has become a thing of the 
past. Worshiping Christians no longer 
gauge a minister's earnestness and depth 
by the vocal fervor with which he, liter- 
ally, “‘assails” the Throne of God. It 
would do Dr. Holmes’s sensitive soul 
good to listen to the sweetly sane, con- 
trolled, undemonstrative, utterly rever- 
ent prayers that now uniformly ascend 
from the pulpits of the most orthodox and 
evangelical of our American churches, 
There is seldom any of that “going to 
pieces” in a frenzy of emotional fervor 
that used to be accounted so “‘acceptable 
with God.” The modern worshiper has 
come to realize that anything which is 
repugnant to the finer sentiments of the 
most devout Christians cannot well be 
peculiarly acceptable with God. There is 
no loss in real feeling and earnestness, 
but a great gain in all the elements that 
combine to give dignity and beauty and 
fitness to the ordinance of prayer. 

This emancipation from mere ungov- 
erned emotionalism in public prayer 
marks a distinct advance in the right 
interpretation of religiousdevotion. The 
best type of the Christian of today has 
-& good deal of the refined gentleman in 
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his make-up, and the growing influence 
of such Christians is doing much to ele- 
vate public prayer above the plane of 
perfervor and sensationalism to that of 
true sacredness and dignity. 


Australian Church Union 


The movement towards union of the 
evangelical churches in Australia origi- 
nated with the Presbyterian Church. The 
invitation to the evangelical churches to 
confer with a view to organic union came 
from the Federal Assembly of the Aus- 
tralian Church. The action taken last 
year was described in The Congrega- 
tionalist 

Overtures were made in the first in- 
stance to the Congregationalists, and ap- 
parently with fair prospects of success. 
But the outlook at present is more dubi- 
ous. The “old brigade” Congregational- 
ists, swayed by English traditions, are 
either doubtful about accepting the as- 
sembly’s proposals, or are actively hostile. 
The last official act of Australian Con- 
gregationalists was taken at the Queens- 
land Jubilee Conference and hangs the 
matter up, for two years at least until 
the meeting of the Australasian Congre- 
gational Union. 

Since then official representatives of 
the Methodist and Presbyterian churches 
have met in conference and have arrived 
at a series of unanimous conclusions. 
After recognizing the hand of God in 
the upraising of the several, denomina. 
tions and in the work done by them, the 
joint committee resolved that the two 
Churches shou'd seriously and favorably 
consider ‘‘their ultimate organic union 
on the ground of general agreement in 
essential doctrine, similarity in methods 
of church government and absence of 
the historic conditions which ‘explained 
and justified’ the existence of the sepa- 
rate denominations in the united king- 
dom ?” 

The second resolution, recognizing the 
good that might be accomplished by fed- 
eration, declared in favor of organic 
union. The reasons presented are the 
same as those whose pressure is to be 
increasingly felt in bringing American 
evangelical churches into closer rela- 
tions: impressions to be made on the 
community; multiplied resources for 
Christian work; prevention of over- 
lapping and competition; united effort 
in social and philanthropic enterprises ; 
creation of a strong national religious 
sentiment ; more adequate dischurge of 
missionary obligations, and giving more 
practicable and visible effect to the 
Saviour’s prayer “that they all may be 
one.” 

The third resolution recommended the 
chief courts of the two churches to con- 
sider the matter with a view to ‘‘a defi- 
nite, solemn and authoritative deliver- 
ance” and to formulating a practicable 
basis of union; joint action to be taken 
meanwhile in questions affecting the 
social, moral and religious welfare of the 
community.” A subcommittee was then 
appointed to draw up a list of agree- 
ments and differences between the re- 
spective churches on matters of doctrine, 
church polity and forms of worship, 

The Methodists thus appear to be tak- 
ing hold of the Presbyterian proposals in 
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a way that looks more like business — 
than the Congregationalists’ treatment 


of them. If the Methodists and Presby- — 


terians unite and the Congregationalists 
stand out, the united body will practically 
drive the latter out of the country districts 
and Australian Congregationalism will 
settle down to be almost entirely what it 
is now very largely—a city and suburban 
affair. This we need hardly say would 
be most unfortunate. If Christians with 
pasts as different as Wesleyanism and 
Calvinism can agree, it should be possible 
for sundered branches of the historic 
Calvinistic tribe to come together. 


The United States and Turkey 


Admiral Cotton, with a squadron of 
three vessels, is en route to Turkish 
waters to safeguard the interests of 
American citizens and property in that 
empire. The American Board officials 
have news from the mission fields in 
Asiatic as well as European Turkey, 
which make it clear that the present are 
times of peril there, especially at Har- 
poot, where, they are advised, there has 
been an attempt to fire Euphrates Col- 
lege, ard where one of the professors 
languishes in prison. 

Testimony from all quarters shows the 
Turkish Empire to be seething with dis- 
content and with racial and religious 
strife, and the Turkish Government to be 
in a condition more precarious than seen 
for a long time. Under such circum- 
stances it is in order for the United 
States to be represented in the waters of 
the eastern Mediterannean, as are the 
other nations of Europe. Our vice-consul 
at Beirut, Mr. Maglessen, fortunately 
proves to have escaped the bullet meant 
for him, but the attack on our representa- 
tive must needs be atoned for by Turkey. 

Many recent incidents like the above 
are symptomatic and betoken a menace to 
good order which is all the more ominous 
because of the fanatical unrest which 
now pervades the Turkish Empire. Ap- 
prehension is justified because of the 
known disposition of the government to 
condone crimes when Christians are the 
victims, since punishment is rarely 
meted out to a Moslem for any wrong 
done to a Christian. If passions should 
be aroused by some untoward incident, 
nothing more is needed just now to break 
down the barriers of safety which sur- 
round foreigners in Turkey than to per- 
mit the baser Moslem fanatics to imagine 
that they can attack them with impunity. 

The only efficient preventive of ex- 
cesses at such critical moments is a more 
or less vigorous “demonstration.” It 
causes an almost instantaneous pause, 
and is all that is needed to prevent atroci- 
ties which may become not only horrify- 
ing in themselves, but wholly intolerable 
from an international point of view. An 


overt act such as has justified the action 


of our Government in the present in- 
stance, affords an opportunity which, if 


used with decision, may prevent further 
trouble. 
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Proof of Northfiela’s wider range 
flaence than in the early days is found in th 
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fact that over twenty Lutheran clergymen 


were present this year at the August confer- 


ence. They organized to bring the place be- 


rat 
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fore the Lutheran constituency in a broad and 
intelligent way, and formally indorsed it as 
“largely in accord with the historic confes- 
sions of our own beloved church.” 


Do We Wish New Members 
in Our Church 


When the great majority of a church 
really desires new members it is usually 
possible to win them. Some part of the 
failure to bring others in must often be 
accounted for by a selfish inhospitality. 
At bottom this is often due to the dread 
some feel of lowering their social posi- 
tion by coming in contact with new 
people of unknown or doubtful standing. 
The church is regarded as in some sense 
a social club, the average of which cannot 
be lowered without affecting all its mem- 
bers. A separation from the vulgar, or 
at least uncultivated, if not from the 
wicked world is sought to be secured 
by an exclusiyeness which might be en- 
tirely characteristic of a dancing or read- 
ing club, but which is a direct contradic- 
tion of the spirit of Christ. 

It is sometimes alleged that many of 
the churches of our name do not really 
desire to add to their membership except- 
ing from the socially eligible elements of 
the community. They do not want new 
members unless they are already of their 
Own sort. We believe it is a libel; but 
we are glad of the opportunity our subject 
offers to press the question home to our 
readers as individuals and as representa- 
tives of the churches: Do you really wish 
new members? If you do, what sacri- 
fices of unessential things, like taste and 
social exclusiveness are you prepared to 
make in order to secure your wish? Are 
you ready with a single heart to pray for 
it? to do your part in creating an atmos 
phere of winning hospitality ? to welcome 
individuals, whether they are of your own 
social circle or some other, with the re- 
spect and brotherly consideration which 
is your privilege and their due? Or do 
you care more for your social standing, 
which, because you fear for it, is evi- 
dently doubtful, than for the visible 
growth of the kingdom of Christ? 

It may be well to weigh sometimes the 
question whether the church exists for 
the individual or the individual for the 
church. To put the question ina differ- 
ent form, Is our church ours, or Christ’s ? 
If it is Christ’s can it be ours in any sense 
but that of partnership with him in his 
work of testimony and winning disciples 
from the world as well as of edifying the 
already won disciples? Can we make it 
a church of the heavenly rest before we 
have made it a church of the divine en- 
deayor? 

It is easy to overstate one side of the 
church’s life, and no denial is here meant 
of its great advantages to those who 
share it. But the question even here 
is whether these advantages are inherent 
or accidental. Do the distinguishing 
characteristics of our churches exist be- 
cause of the sort of people who are in 
them? Then they have departed from 
the plan of Christ, which is for all the 
world. Ordo the churches by their in- 
herent power derived from Christ, fash- 
ion their members into the shape we 
know, so that a church of any sort of 
people, in any land, will be uplifted and 
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educated toward the ideal which we rec- 
ognize, but have ourselves only imper- 
fectly attained? If that be true, our 
church life cannot be swamped by the 
bringing in of others. It is in the great 
succession of the work of Christ. As 
his instrument and the reflection of his 
mind it must have the warmest welcome 
for all who come, Is that the spirit and 
the wish with which our churches face 
the opportunities of this autumn? Then 
we shall have good news of spiritual 
growth and great ingatherings to report 
and the joy of the churches will increase 
with their growth in strength and life. 


In Brief 


Our faithful and capable correspondents on 
missionary fields do themselves proud in this 
issue. Such a description as that which Dr. 
Jones gives us of conditions in India can 
hardly fail to interest any one who wished 
to keep apprised of what is taking place in 
that vast country. Mr. White’s letter from 
Turkey and Dr. Pettee’s from Japan also deal 
with matters of present moment. Dr. Strong 
of the American Board seems to be getting 
increase of enthusiasm and courage out of his 
contact with the native Christians in Africa. 
Read his story of their annual meeting in 
order to get points for our autumn conventions. 
Our readers we are confident cannot get too 
much of this kind of material from missionary 
lands. Problems nearer home are not over- 
looked, as the account of what one corporation 
is doing to promote the welfare of its employ- 
ees, the Echoes from Winona and the report 
of the Quaker Hill Conference show. The 
central place given in this number to Dr. 
Campbell Morgan and his work as teacher 
and preacher is fully justified by the inflaence 
which he has acquired in these two years of 
his labors in this country. Many Christians, 
we are confident, will follow him in his Eng- 
lish campaign just opening with warm good 
wishes and prayers. 


Our Education Society last year aided thirty 
schools, colleges and theological seminaries. 
It knows ef ways in which it could much ex- 
tend its good work if it had more money. 


Just as we go to press we are in receipt of a 
telegram from Sec. C. J. Ryder, announcing 
the reported murder in Louisiana of Rey. 
Laforest A. Planving, an honored teacher of 
the American Missionary Association. 


Neponset, Boston corfespondent of the 
Christian Intelligencer, discussing proximate 
and ultimate Christian unity in New Eng- 
land, thinks that Congregationalists and Free 
Baptists will unite sooner than Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians or Unitarians. So 
do we. 


The business enterprise of a Boston dealer 
in hair and the devotion of a Maine girl to her 
church have brought $536 to the treasury of 
a church near Castine, the girl sacrificing her 
auburn tresses, the dealer giving up his money, 
and the church being the richer for the trans- 
action. This is an interesting variant on the 
Samson and Delilah tale. 


In our praiseworthy efforts to enrich with 
ritual the, church services, let us.not forget 
that the late census of London churches 
shows a much greater decrease of attend- 
ance on the Episcopal service with its stately 
ritual than on the Free churches with their 
voluntary prayers and, it is generally ad- 
mitted, more popular and able sermons. 


It is illustrative of the accidents of travel 
that of the 35,000 persons who attended the 
meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion in Boston last July, about 400 lost their 
return railway tickets. Pickpockets, who stole 
many of them, as well as honest finders, sent 
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the tickets to the railway agent, through 
whom they duly reached their owners. 


Next week we shall publish an exception- 
ally valuable article from the pen of Pres. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union Theological 
Seminary. It will relate to the present state 
of faith in the Kumi-ai or Congregational 
churehes in Japan. Dr. Hall has just vis- 
ited Japan and lectured in its leading cities. 
and his impressions regarding the native 
Christians will be helpful and reassuring. 


To think that in our little paragraph last 
week referring to the kind of men chosen of 
late for secretaryships of our benevolent soci- 
eties we left out one who should have been 
high upon the list, namely, Dr. C. H. Richards 
of the Church Building Society. If ever a 
man was wanted both by his church and a 
national society it is he; and we have no bet- 
ter current example of the qualities needed in 
@ modern secretary than Dr. Richards fur- 
nishes. 


Many persons are asking for further in- 
formation concerning the plan and prospects 
for union between Congregationalists, United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestants. Rev. 
Dr. T. H. Lewis of the last named denomina- 
tion, has given an admirable statement of the 
whole matter from his point of view. It is 
published in the Methodist Protestant, Aug. 
12. Send for a copy to Dr. F. M. Tagg, 316 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


After four months’ life Christendom passes 
from a weekly into an illustrated monthly 
magazine to be called The World Today. It 
has had exceptionally able service through 
the editorial labors of Chicago University 
professors and one or two practical news- 
paper men. The maintenance of a religious 
newspaper requires, in these days, the full 
time and strength of experienced editors. 
We believe the managers of Christendom are 
correct in saying that the large promises they 
have made “ will be more abundantly realized 
in a monthly than in a weekly.” 


Rey. Dr. H. A. Stimson has a timely article 
in The Outlook on the need of demanding 
from our educational institutions a stricter 
accounting for the financial trust committed 
to their trustees and treasurers. The prac- 
tical demands of Dr. Pearsons and Mr. Rocke- 
feller before they invest anything in an in- 
stitution now, are forcing some such reform, 
put a demand from the public would help on 
a movement of which they, lavish as they are 
in their gifts, are but a small part, after all. 


There is a moral in the reply of Cardinal 
Sarto, now Pius X , toa woman who expressed 
the hope, as he left Venice, that he might be 
the choice of the Conclave. She hoped that 
the Holy Ghost might descend upon him. 
‘“‘ Madam,” he replied, “allow me to remark 
that you have a very poor opinion of the Holy 
Ghost.” God, under whatever form of his 
being revealed, is made by many answerable 
for much that is ungodly. Not that we mean 
to imply that it was so in the case of the elec- 
tion of the new pope. 


Everything should be done which may be 
done to insure the suceess of a state confer- 
ence of charities which it is planned to hold 
in Boston early in November. We do not see 
the Christian Church named especially in the. 
circular which has been sent out, as an agency 
which should be represented at this confer- 
ence, but it should be, nevertheless, quite as 
much as any that are named in the circular. 
Intelligent, unwasteful, harmless charity is 
something that every pastor and every church 
missionary and every board of deacons should 
understand and be willing to co-operate in 
securing. 


Zion’s Herald is returning to the attack 
which covered it with credit a few years ago. 
It urges the Methodist Episcopal constituency,. 
as the next General Conferencs draws nigh, 
to look beyond officialdom for its leaders— 
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episcopal and otherwise. The practice now 
so habitual of selecting men from the electing 
body, and especially from the list of existing 
officials, it believes “is one great source of 
the political methods which are becoming such 
a scandal in the church. Rings are formed, 
wires are laid, and small men of scanty ability 
and scantier character are lifted into promi- 
nence in this way.” Bravo, Dr. Parkhurst ! 


It is not without significance that Rev. Dr. 
William T. Davison, as scholarly & man as 
English Wesleyanism has, a contributor to 
the Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, and a mod- 


“erate “higher critic” has been made con- 


nectional editor of British Wesleyanism, with 
supervision of the entire denominational out- 
put of literature, scholastic and popular. 
Judging by the attacks still made on profes- 
sors in Garrett Biblical Institute and Boston 
University by influential sections of the Meth- 
odist laity in this country, it will be some 
time before a like state of tolerance and wis- 
dom arranges the choice of Methodism’s liter- 
ature in this country. 


A sense of humor and appreciation of hu- 
mor, wherever found, is a priceless possession. 
The Nation’s reviewer of Prof. D. B. Mac- 
donald’s admirable recent book on The De- 
velopment of Muslim Theology, Jurispru- 
dence and Constitutional History, in a very 
flattering review of the book especially com- 
mends Professor Macdonald's appreciation of 
the sense of humor which the Muslims have 
shown in their intellectual output, an appre- 
ciation which he thinks is comparatively rare 
among Occidental commentators on Oriental 
writings. Hartford Seminary is to be con- 
gratulated on having a scholar whose book is 
said to be “a credit to American scholarship ” 
and welcomed “everywhere in the learned 
world as» an important contribution to the 
literature of its class.” 


From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


As Labor Day draws near one seeks. all the 
glimmerings of light discernible in an outlook 
otherwise so dark and troubled. I have had 
the good fortune this summer to observe sev- 
eral cases of marked and beautiful interest in 
their fellewmen on the part of owners of 
large wealth. Excellent as are the welfare 
institutions in different parts of the country— 
a typical group of which are shown on other 
pages of this issue—if the labor problem is 
ever solved it will be because of the countless 
inconspicuous and unheralded acts of friend- 
ship between man and man and class and 
class. 

Within thirty miles of Boston, for example, 
there is one of the most beautiful estates to 
be found in all New England. The owner of 
it used himeelf to peddle groceries and, hav- 
ing come up from the ranks, has not forgot- 
ten “the man with the hoe” or the girl at 
the spindle. A sign at the entrance to his 
spacious grounds intimates that the public are 
welcome on any day except Sunday. Not 
long after he came up from New York this 
summer he called his head-gardener to him 
and asked why so few people, apparently, 
were availing themselves this year of the 
privilege of seeing his flower-beds, artificial 
ponds and deer park. ‘“‘ Have you been say- 
ing anything to anybody?” was his rather 
sharp question. The gardener had no confes- 
sion to make, but the owner of the estate went 
on to tell him that he wanted it thoroughly 
understood in the town that the citlzens were 
welcome on his premises so long as they be- 
haved themselves properly. 

I know a young business man who has been 
very prosperous of late, and with increasing 
wealth I have been pleased to note increasing 
liberality. He has sent his relatives to Earope. 
He has dropped five dollar bills quietly where 
they were needed, and this summer he has 
made his country home up in New Hampshire 
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a resort for a number of persons in his employ, 
either at the shop or in his house, who need a 
little outing. For example, his washerwoman 
has been conveyed to his comfortab)e home on 
the lakeside and as much has been done for 
her comfort and pleasure as if she were a 
member of Boston’s four hundred. Children 
have been invited to exchange the st fling air 
of the tenements for the fresh upland breezes, 
and there have been weeks this summer when 
guests of this class and type outnumbered the 
personal friends of the family. Thereis more 
of this kind of modest philanthropy going on 
today than yoa, Mr. Social Agitator, with your 
chronic tirades against the rich, conceive of in 
your philosophy, and as for the courtesies 
and quiet ministrations between man and man 
and woman and woman inevery social stratum, 
why, their name is legion. 


* * > 


For real intellectual strenuosity at a time 
when everybody who can relax is supposed to 
do so, namely, the last week in August, we 
must transport ourselves in imagination to 
one of Maine’s most famous watering places. 
A private letter just at hand frem the owner 
of a cottage which looks out on one of the 
fairest scenes in New England tells of morn- 
ing gatherings daily on the piazza at which 
such men as Dr. Bradford and Rey. C. F. 
Dole read chapters from James’s Varieties 
of Religious Experience or descant upon the 
virtues of Emerson, after which a dczen other 
ministerial brethren offer sapient comment 
and suggestion. Certainly I should like to 
have tilted my chair back and listened to this 
improvised summer school of philosophy. It 
shows that when wide awake modern minis- 
ters get together, they are not always content 
even during their holidays to spend all their 
time yachting or golfing. 
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Speaking of the Maine coast, there is a Doc- 
tor of Divinity down there who spends his 
summer months in a bright little, tight little 
island which he rightly denominates, ‘“‘ The 
preacher’s paradise.”’ Now and then, he lends 
his sturdy aid, both financial and homiletical, 
to the struggling local church. He does not 
impose upon its attendants by warming up 
an old discourse and delivering it in a me- 
chanical fashion, but when he preaches, as 
he does every few Sundays, he puts as much 
enthusiasm into the service as if he were fac- 
ing his own large and admiring congregation 
ina Western city. This may explain a com- 
ment passed upon him the other day by a na- 
tive who had just listened to an arousing dis- 
course on Christian patriotism, “I'll bet you,” 
he remarked to a comrade, “ that he’s one of 
those fifteen hundred dollar fellows.” 

¢ Fue 

In a small New England town I attended 
last Sunday a little service which illustrates 
admirably the possibilities of Christian use- 
fulness in the summer. It grows out of the 
faith, courage and earnest endeavor of two or 
three city people who, coming to the place 
several years ago, found it destitute of a Sun- 
day school and lacking the year around any 
preaching of the evangelical type. So they, 
first of all, gave liberally themselves and 
sought similar offerings from others in the 
summer colony and from the permanent resi- 
dents. Then the prime movers in the under- 
taking wrote at random to people born in the 
town, who are now merchants or professional 
men in other places and appealed on the 
grounds of pride in their native place for gifts. 
In time $1,300 were collected, by means of 
which a modest, convenient chapel was erected 
and there preaching services and a Sunday 
school are held every Sunday, rain or shine. 
The property is held by a board of trustees 
composed of representatives of four denomina- 
tions. What a splendid thing to do for a town 
in which religion had become unpopular and 
churchgolng almost reduced to a minimum! 
Summer residents of this type are a blessing 
to any community. Not all Christians put 
their light under a bushel when thy go into 
the country or to the shore. 
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In and Arousal 


Dr. Dixon Resuming His Meeting 
Rey. A. C. Dixon, D.D, will preach at the 


noon honar in Tremont Temple on Labor Day, — 


next Monday, Sept. 7, on The 
Jesus to the World’s Toilers. 


Message of 


Rey. Nacy Magee Waters in Newton 


Mr. Waters ran down from his Lake George 
camp last week and preached in the Eliot 
Chureb, Newton. He gave a fresh interpre- 
tation of the story of the Prodigal Son, em- 
phasizirg the portions of the narrative which 
show that all men are children of God, that 
life after all is a matter of right relationship 
between God and man, and man and man, and 
that obedierce to an ideal, response to con- 
science are the crown of life. Mr. Waters 
has no professional stiffness or slavery to 
conventionality. His range of allusion is 
wide. He does not hesitate to aim at the 
hearts of his hearers if thereby he may stir 
their emotions and move their wills. He is fer- 
vent, elcquent, apposite in illustration. It is 
easy to understand his success with his large 
congregations in Binghamton and Brooklyn. 


An Englishman’s Point of View 


Ata third meeting for the summer of the 
Minister’s Union, of which Rey. William J. 
Batt of Concord Junction is secretary, held in 
Pilgrim Hall, Boston, last Monday, a com- 
pany of sixty clergymen of various denom- 
inations was fortunate enough to hear from 
Rey. T. Rhondda Williams of the Greenfield 
Congregational Church, Bradford, Eng., a 
striking paper on Theological Thought in the 
Churches, and Their Relation to the Masses, 

Mr. Williams began by expressing his sym- 
pathy with the non-sectarian spirit of the 
Minister’s Union, and his opinion that one of 
the worst features of the much condemned 
Education Act in England was the fact that it 
had inevitably revived feeling between the 
Arg isansand the Dissenters. He described 
the alienation from the Church of a large pro- 
portion of the cultured classes of England and 
of the masses of the democracy, and his rea- 
sons for thinking that at bottom there was a 
heart hunger for religion among the latter, 
who have lost confidence in the honesty of the 
pulpit. 

His argument was for perfect fearlessness 
in thought among the clergy, and for more ex- 
plicitness of utterance on the part of the 
clergy after they have thought themselves 
through. There must be, heis sure, absolute 


disregard of the effect upon one’s denomina- 


tional status or one’s career. Teaching must 
be squared with facts, and there mast be an 
end of “the terrorism of labels.” The fear 
that in so dealing with truth one’s practica 
usefulness will cease is not based on fact. 
Nothing that is fundamental can be taken 
away ; it is beyond criticism. 

Mr. Williams was unusually discriminating 


in his handling of the contention that there — 


is greater need of explicitness and accuracy of 
speech, taking as an illustration of the damage 
done by vagueness, the phrase, “the Chris- 
tian consciousness,” as one of many which 
need clearing up and plain speaking about. 
So, too, much of the controversy over miracles 
vanishes when men come to agree as to what 
the supernatural is. Everything depends on 
how much of the natural you put into it. 

Mr. Williams closed with a definition of his 
conception of Jesus and of his function in the 
world, which was eloquent and moving. A 
resolution of hearty thanks was moved by the 
meeting and adopted unanimonsly, and those 
in attendance separated feeling that they 


Western Equatorial Africa, Bishops 
Phillips and Oluvole, whose total 
embrace an area of 700,000 square 
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India—Present and Future 


It is doubtful whether India has ever 
had a more capable and eflicient viceroy 
than Lord Curzon. Unlike most of his 
predecessors he is a man of distinguished 
ability, of marked energy, of thorough 
familiarity with his duties, of broad sym- 
pathies and of the resources and push of 
comparative youth. He is everywhere 
recegnized as a statesman of the first 
order. There is not a man of intelli 
gence in the land who does not feel happy 
in the knowledge that the destinies of 
the people are in the hands of so 
competent and broad minded a viceroy. 
Hence the universal desire throughout 
this country that his term of office be ex- 
tended. [This has been done.—EDITORS ] 

The wonderful pageantry of the recent 
Delhi Durbar was the special creation of 
the present viceroy. Many have there- 
fore concluded that he is given more to 
the spectacular than to the serious and 
thoughtful concerns of state. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. And 
yet Lord Curzon has the wisd»m to per- 
ceive that such a display as that of Delhi 
has a function to perform and a whole- 
some influence to exert in this land of the 
Orient such as would be impossible among 
the more simple and practical people of 
the Occident. What may seem childish 
to the prosaic West may be food for 
thought to the poetic East. And this 
does not necessarily cast any refiection 
upon the intelligence of this people. 
Nothing else could have made more real 
to the princes and the élite of India the 
glories of the incoming reign of the new 
king-emperor. And it not only impressed 
them by its splendor and magnificence ; 
‘it also gave a unique opportunity for all 
the native kings, princes and men of 
power in the land to meet together and 
to fraternize as members of one giorious 
and world-wide empire. Its influencealso 
in the work of unifying this heterogeneous 
people was genuine and far-reaching. 


PLAGUE AND FAMINE PERSISTENT 


It is true that this Durbar was held at 
the close of a terrible famine and at a 
time when the black plague was devastat- 
ing many portions of the country. But 
when has this sad land been free from 
distress and pestilence? India is acoun- 
try in many ways destined to suffer. I 
doubt whether in any year during her 
long history she has been free from those 
physical ills which in our more fortunate 
lands of northern climes would be truly 
regarded as calamities. Think only ofthe 
plague of the last seven years. Official 
figures tell us that more than a million 
and a balf of human beings have perished 
in India during these years from this 
pestilence. Add to this at least a half 
million more unreported cases, for the 
people have exhausted their ingenuity 
in their efforts to conceal plague cases 
from the authorities. And it would seem 
as if this fell disease has made its home 
in this country, for it is more prevalent 
today than at any former time and its 
ravages are greater. And medical science 
has made little progress in its ability to 
grapple with it; and even that little is 
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accepted by the people only under com- 
pulsion. 

We have only to add to plague the sore 
pressure of famine during the last few 
years in order to understand why the 
population of the land has been prac- 
tically at a standstill during the last 
decade. Though Hindus are thoroughly 
immune to that Western malady called 
“race suicide”; (for every Ramaswamy 
deems it his first duty on earth to beget 
his kind) itis a significant fact that dur- 
ing the last decade the population of 
India increased only by 1.52 per cent. 
In the plague and famine-infested re- 
gions there was a large decrease in the 
population. 


INCREASE OF CHRISTIAN POPULATION 


It is an interesting fact, to which I 
would call the attention of those friends 
of missions who need encouragement, 
that while the population of the country 
has been practically at a standstill during 
the last decade; and while also the fol 
lowers of the Hindu religion have de- 
creased to the number of 696,703 in the 
same time, Christianity has added to her 
converts nearly 600,000, which is a gain 
of 3082 per cent. Or, if one consider 
only the progress of the Protestant com- 
munity during the decade, he will find 
that it has grown 5087 per cent. In 
other words, Christianity is the most 
progressive faith in the country and our 
own branch of the religion of the Christ 
finds much the most rapid growth among 
this people. 


GROWING COMITY AMONG CHRISTIANS 


While I am dwelling upon this tempt- 
ing subject of the progress of Chris- 
tianity in India I must refer to the en- 
couragement begotten of the changing 
attitude of the missions of India towards 
each other. To the Christian worker of 
this land nothing is fraught with more 
cheer than this. Asa result of the recent 
conference, boards of arbitration have 
been appointed all over the land whose 
function it is to settle all difficulties that 
may in any way arise between mission 
and mission. All over the land missions 
of kindred origin, thought and ritual are 
conferring with each other as to the best 
methods of co-operation and of union, _ 

The federation of the Presbyterian 
missions of several societies is an ac- 
complished fact. The Congregationalists 
from England and America are now nego- 
tiating as to the best methods of draw- 
ing together into some relationship of 
united activity if not of life. In the 
meanwhile, Presbyterian missions are in- 
viting us to a joint participation with 
them in the blessings of fellowship and 
co operation in organization and work. 
All this means a new era of missionary 
conquest. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION 


One of the questions which the Chris- 
tian community is asking with increasing 
interest is that concerning the relation 
of the government to Christianity in the 
land. The state is, of course, pledged to 


strict religious neutrality. One would 
naturally suppose that the only tempta- 
tion which would beset the British mem- 
bers of the government would be towards 
a too kindly leaning to the faith of his 
fathers. Far fromit. The ordinary An- 
glo-Indian has personally so little interest 
in Christianity and is so ambitious to be 
impartial that he really is careful to show 
less of consideration to his fellow-reli- 
gionists than to others. 

Missionaries are at present considera- 
bly exercised upon this subject, and this 
partly because of the recent conduct of 
the viceroy himself, who, while officially 
addressing Hindus and Mohammedans in 
North India, urged them not to give up, 
but cultivate, the faiths of their fathers. 
A statement of this kind, privately made, 
need arouse no objection; for Loid Cur- 
zon enjoys the same private rights as 
others. But when, as the head of the 
government, he performs a public func- 
tion and delivers himself thus oracularly 
about religion, the Christian community 
has a right to complain of a serious 
breach, at the fountain head of authority, 
of the sacred proclamation of religious 
neutrality. 


INDIAN LECTURES IN THE OOGOCIDENT 


The Barrows’ Lectureship, which Dr. 
Cuthbert Hall recently filled with so 
much distinction and acceptance, is exer- 
cising an influence in many unexpected 
ways. It has not only brought. men of 
thought and power from the West to 
the East to deliver their best message 
to the élite of India; it is likely also 
to open the way for some of the best 
exponents of our faith in this country 
to carry their message to the land of 
Mrs. Haskell and of Dr. Barrows. For 
it is now under consideration, I am told, 
to urge the claims of Hon. Kali Charan 
Bannerjee for the lectureship. This is 
not only with a view to his giving a 
course of lectures in this land; but also 
with the qbject of his going to America 
te present to our own people the best 
Christian thought of the East and t» urge 
upon our people, as he is so competent 
to do, the grand opportunities for Chris- 
tian work in India. 

I hope that the way may open to Mr. 
Bannerjee to make this American visit. 
He is a man of deep piety, of noble Chris- 
tian altruism, of great learning and of 
remarkable eloquence. I have rarely met 
a man who uses our tongue with more 
facility or who impresses his audience 
with more genuine eloquence than he. 
I know of no one who could stir our 
home people to more Christian enthu- 
siasm in their Indian work than he, 
During the last few years our country 
hes been surfeited with Hindu ‘‘swam- 
ies,’’ who have carried away captive many 
of our ‘‘silly women” by their Eastern 
“occultism,” adorned with charming 
English phrases. It is now time that 
natives of this land who are worthy ex-_ 
ponents of our faith and who can tell 
eloquently of the great progress of Chris- 
tianity and of the spirit of Christ in this 
country, haye an opportunity to tell in 
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America their story of the triumph of 
our cause in the land of the Vedas. 

In this connection it is gratifying to 
learn that the theological seminaries 
of Hartford and Princeton have invited 
Prof. S. Sattianathan, LL.D, of Madras, 
to deliver, during the next seminary year, 
a course of five lectures on Hindu Philos- 
ophy in its relation to Christianity. Dr. 
Sattianathan is one of the finest speci- 
mens of Indian Christians—a thorough 
product of our faith inIndia. His father 
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was a noted convert to Christianity. The 
doctor is a graduate of and has received 
his doctorate from Cambridge, Eng. He 
is the professor of moral philosophy in 
the government college, Madras, and is a 
thorough scholar, a man of culture and 
of research. Moreover, he is an earnest 
and active Christian worker — always 
abcunding in good works for the coming 
of the kingdom of Christ in his native 
city. His first wife was a Brahman lady 
of distinguished ability and the first In- 
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dian authoress of English novels descrip- 
tive of native life. His present wife is 
also of Brahman descent and is an M. A. 
of the Madras University. She has es- 
tablished an English magazine for Indian 
ladies and is conducting it with marked 
ability. The missionary body will rejoice 
to have our American public and educa- 
tional institutions hear Dr. Sattianathan 
as one of the highest products of mission- 
ary effort and as one of the best expo- 
nents of Oriental Christian life. 


A Theology Learned from Jesus” 


A Young Man’s Statement of His Christian Faith 


Before a man can have a vital theology he 
must live himself into it. Experience pro- 
duces the only adequate theory of religion. 
It is the doing of the will of God that teaches 
the disciple what he needs to know of the 
doctrine. From a religious experience, there- 
fore, comes the theological belief which I hold. 
That my religious experience emanated from 
Jesus, that my theology centered in him I 
have long realized ; but it is with surprise 
and gratitude that I note my increasing in- 
debtedness to him for theological statement. 
I believe with him as well as in him. 

I believe in Jesus’ view of God. God is the 
beginning and the end of the religious experi- 
ence. This with my Master was more an 
assumption than a part of his teaching. He 
was so sure of God that he took him for 
granted. His faith was certitude. God was 
to Jesus the Divine Father, his Fatherliness 
was bold with souls and abroad in his world. 
God is not afraid to love and to love all alike. 
His sun shines on the evil and the good. 
Nothing is too small to be overlooked by the 
Divine care, nor too large to be comprehended 
by the Divine purpose. Whether or not there 
be a natural law in the spiritual world there 
is a spiritual Presence in the natural world. 
God is the Ever and Everywhere Here. Thus 
disappear all distinctions between natural and 
supernatural ; miracle is a subject of dis- 
cussion more for the historian than for the 
philosopher. 

The Divine Father has made himself known. 
Love cannot content itself with feasting on 
its own excellences, it must be revealing it- 
self. And the method of this revelation is 
sure to be the best method for those that are 
to receive it. Jesus felt the best method was 
the gradual one : “ first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear.” This I believe 
to have been historically the method adopted 
by God for getting himself known, and I call 
it by the name “evolution.” Any doctrine of 
evolution definable as “a way of doing things 
without God” receives from me no sympathy. 
On the other hand, any doctrine declaring 
that “ evolution is God’s way of doing things” 
I accept as being the closest approximation 
in modern terms to the teaching of my Master 
concerning the coming of the kingdom. 

I believe, secondly, in Jesus’ view of him- 
self. Chief in his self-consciousness was a 
sense of unity with the Father: “I andthe 
Father are one.” Whether the maker of so 
sublime a claim were deceived or divine, only 
history could prove. But history has given its 
verdict, I accept that verdict for myself, and 
call Jesus “ My Lord.” Jesus claimed also to 
be at one with man. In nature he was him- 
self genuine man, but perfect man; if the for- 
mer is saying that he was human, the latter 
is saying that he was more than human. He 
was the incarnation of the Spirit of the Eter- 
nal Father; he was God manifest in the flesh. 
The incarnation was not for the sake of God 
but for the sake of man. God wanted to tell 
us of bis love in words that we could under- 
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stand, so he voiced his heart in a human life 
—and Christ ministered and suffered. When 
I know Jesus I know God; to know God is to 
be saved, 

I believe, thirdly, in Jesus’ view of man. 
He believed in man and startled the world by 
treating each man as a child of God. Every- 
thing human is in the family of the Father, 
but many, alas! do not know where they are 
and how they ought to conduct themselves 
because of their birthright. So redemption 
is the need of the rage and to that divinely 
noble task God gave himself in Christ Jesus. 

My theology of sin and salvation I learn 
from Jesus’ metaphor of the home. In the 
home are children who ought all to be living 
for the family welfare in loving helpfulness. 
But some want their own way, and having it, 
destroy the home-unity, grieve the Father- 
heart, and work disaster. This waywardness 
is called by the theologian “sin.” Salvation 
is Fatherliness at work, and it ineludes three 
stages: first, the wayward child must be shown 
the Father’s way; secondly, he must be made 
ashamed of his own way; thirdly, he must 
be won to agreement with the Father’s way. 
Jesus accomplished these three services for 
mankind; therein was his commission to be 
a Redeemer, a saver of souls, ‘a ransom for 
many.” 

First, he showed men the Father’s way. 
His life was authorized by God and expressed 
the family-spirit of helpful sympathy. ‘“‘The 
Father hath sent me;” “I came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister.” Secondly, 
he made men ashamed of their own way. 
“T, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” But to be drawn to Christ is to be drawn 
away from all that is un-Uhristlike. In the 
pre-ence of the Holy One the sinner stands 
with wickedness self-revealed. Thirdly, he 
helped men out of their own way into the 
Father’s way. He:preached a doctrine of the 
new birth, and when men had tried it they 
found that it was a gospel. Salvation was 
and is inspiration—the inbreathing of cour- 
age, the ene: gizing of the soul to do what it 
never has done before. To each of these 
three stages a portion of Jesus’ life was in the 
main devoted. Thus to the setting forth of 
the Father’s way he gave those years until 
his death. His example as perfect man is a 
means of salvation. 

Secondly, by his death and by his bearing 
in the face of death, an inmocent soul suffer- 
ing on account of the evil in the world, he 
shamed men into a realization of the wicked- 
ness of being wayward, It is the crucified 
Redeemer that awakens in us remorse for 
our sins. And lastly, by his life after his 
death, his presence as Comforter, leading us 
into all truth, he creates in us the new life 
of unselfishness and enables us to crush down 
our native tendencies to waywardness. This 
message of salvation Is the central message 
of our faith. The religion of Jesus is a reli- 
gion of release, And It needs to be stated 
thas In modern and intelligible terms, The 
sinning world must be convinced that our 
offer of salvation {s not an offer of a mystery 
but an invitation to a glorious, liberating ex- 


perience which can be both religiously and 
psychologically understood. With the simpli- 
fying of theology will come a multiplying of 
Christians. / 

I believe, fourthly, in Jesus’ view of Holy 
Soripture. Here his fundamental article of 
faith was, “‘The Scriptures are they which 
bear witness of me.” The Bible is valuable 
principally for its historical connection with 
Jesus. Long before God had sent the fore- 
runner John, he sent a forerunner in his 
Spirit, and this Spirit, filling human hearts 
of different degrees of culture and varying 
powers of religious insight, resulted in a his- 
tory that prepared the fullness of time for 
Jesus. There was a divine life in man before 
the Divine Man appeared in life. The liter- 
ary fruitage of this divine life is the body of 
writing we call the Scriptures. 

Because of the inspiring presence in it of 
the divine Spirit the Bible possesses unique 
worth for spiritual stimulation. Its fall power 
is available, however, only as the religious 
experiences that produced it are clearly un- 
derstood. Hence, all sympathetic study of 
the Bible to the end of vitalizing its history 
and biography and poetry is a means of grace; 
and in this study we shall follow with un- 
shaken confidence the method of liberty em- 
ployed by Jesus in his use of what was 
Scripture to him. We are sons of the Spirit, 
not sens of the book; ought we not, there- 
fore, to use the book as a servant of the 
spiritual life? 

Lastly, I believe in Jesus’ view of the kirg- 
dom of God. By this he meant the reign of 
God in the heart, and recognizing the wisdom 
of making this kingdom conerete before the 
sight of men, he chose twelve follewers to be 
his and bear his name. The spiritual de- 
scendants of this band of twelve are found 
in the Christian Church. The Church is not 
only a worshiping institution, but also a 
ministering institution, Every church ought 
to be a league of assistance in imitation of its 
Master who went about doing good. Thus 
it will find missions not a luxury or a fad but 
a necessity. Moreover, it will remember that 
the Master brought his kingdom close to little 
children by inviting them to come unto him. 
I believe profoundly in the children’s church, 
—the church, that is, where children are wel- 
comed as such and told the Christ-messsge 
in phraseology they can understand. A new 
verse has been unwittingly added to the Bible 
on the pulpit of many a church as it says to 
its children In effect: ‘‘ Unless ye become as 
grown-up people ye shall in no wise enter 
with profit this particular parish of the king- 
dom.’’ But our Master’s love and exaltation 
of the child is being remembered, and the 
children’s church is coming. May its arrival 
be hastened ! 

Sach isin outline my theological belief. At 
every point I can find no better spokesman 
for my faith than him I rejoice to call Master, — 
And if I were to add in a single phrase my 
purpose in the ministry, it too would be take 
from the teaching of Jesus: “I came that — 
they may have life and may have it more 
abundantly.” 
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A Zulu Feast of Tabernacles 


How a Native Christian Assemblage Impressed the American Board Deputation 


The Zulu Christians believe in the 
Bible. Whether or not they intended to 
obey an Old Testament command they 
certainly do follow an Old Testament 
custom in leaying their homes at a set 
time of the year to ho'd a religious festi- 
val in an out-of-door way. They do not 
need to build booths to cover them, though 
many tents and temporary sheds are used, 
but their annual meeting, beginning this 
year on the first day of the seventh month, 
instead of the fifteenth of the seventh 
month, as did the Jews’ has been a con- 
stant reminder of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles.. 

It was held at Umzumbe, the most 
southern of the stations of the Zulu mis- 
sions, some 70 miles South of Durban and 
150 from the extreme northern station 
of Mapanaulo. The railroad along the 
coast brings travelers to within 15 or 20 
miles of Umzumbe, but these miles must 
be traveled on foot by all except the very 
few who have engaged two or more span 
of oxen and a cart to carry them. There 
were not more than six or eight of these 
carts, while a few came on horseback. 
Our camera caught the finest turnout vis- 
ible shown in the cut herewith. Pastors 
and people walked together on the hard 
-tramp of five or six hours over the wil- 
derness of hills between the railroad and 
the mission station of Umzumbe, where 
on a high ridge, surrounded by still higher 
ranges of hills, stands the station church, 
as well as the buildings of the Umzumbe 
Home School for Girls. Here was held, 
f full days, one of the most re- 

jle religious assemblies it was ever 
m yilege to attend. Would that I 
could give an adequate report of its ex- 
traordinary interest and power. 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, July 
1, the people were to be seen along all 
paths leading to the mission station, 
coming over the hills, with their luggage 
on their heads. Their best clothes and 
their shoes were in these bundles, and in 
not a few cases the babies were on the 
backs of their mothers. They were a’l in 
good cheer, despite their tramp of many 
hours, and at least 450 of them packed 
the little church to its ntmost at the 
opening service of welcome from the na- 
tive pastor, the local induna, and others 
from near and far. : 

It was announced that the first regular 
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meeting would begin at seven o’clock the 
next morning, but that the church would 
be open all the night for any who wished 
to come to pray. As early as 3 o’clock, 
A. M., those who slept near could hear 
single voices in prayer, and long before 
dawn there was a tide of song which 
showed that a multitude had assembled 
and were more than ready for the seven 
o’clock service. 

At that hour three native pastors took 
the pulpit and each one preached for 
about half an hour on texts and in a 
manner which indicated great earnest- 
ness and real power. It was a mission- 
ary service, with a ringing eall to devo- 
tion of self and then possessions to the 
work of giving the gospel to others. A 
native evangelist who had returned from 
Gazaland pressed home the words, ‘‘Come 
over and help us,” while every eye was 
upon him, and at the end of the two 
hours’ session, eighteen persons rose in 
response to the call for those who were 
ready to consecrate themselves to this 
missionary work. 

At nine o’clock the people separated for 
breakfast. It had been arranged that 
during the four days of the convention 
the hours from noon to two o’clock 
should be given to the American Board 
Deputation for evangelistic services, in 
such manner as they saw fit, some native 
pastor presiding and helping as desired. 

The little church, which holds not more 
than 400, could not begin to accommodate 
the crowds present at these midday serv- 
ices. On Sunday there were not less 
than 2,000 present, sitting under the 


orange trees, some on benches brought: 
from the church, but the great majority 
on the ground. These audiences were 
profoundly interesting and were most 
serious and attentive. Not a laugh or 
whisper was heard, even on the outskirts 
of the crowd. Almost every eye was on 
the speaker all through the long dis- 
courses. 

It was noticeable that at the call for 
prayer the whole assembly, even those 
whose dress, or want of dress, showed 
that they were heathen, dropped their 
heads and covered their eyes with their 
hands, while most of the Christians fell 
upon their knees. At these noon services 
the two members of the deputation had 
the opportunity to preach sermons over 
an hour in length, of course through an 
interpreter. Wnder such circumstances 
it was easy to speak on the great themes 
of the gospel. 

On Sunday many responded to the call 
to stand up in token of their desire to be 
Christians. One most touching sight 
was a woman with only a blanket around 
her waist and a band by which her small 
baby was held upon her back. Her hair 
was braided in the manner of the heathen 
women from the kraals. She was young 
and her bare shoulders and breast made 
her a striking object as she broke away 
from a large knot of heathen women, 
and passing through the crowd of fully 
dressed people fzll on her knees and face 
before the preacher, with a most implor- 
ing look. ‘‘I want him very much,” she 
said a few moments later, when asked if 
she wanted Christ to be her Saviour, 
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From that same service not less than 150 
heathen, mostly women, passed on invi- 
tation into the church, where the native 
pastors took them in hand for instruction 
and prayer, while the Christians remained 
under the trees for the communion. 

It was a hopeful sign to watch the 
native pastors as they looked after indi- 
vidual cases, taking down the pames of 
all who should be subsequently cared for. 
In the evening of that day there were 
three simultaneous services and the re- 
ports from which gave clearest evidence 
that the Spirit of Gcd was in these as- 
semblies. 

Taken altogether this annual meeting 
of the Zulu churches was most cheering, 
not only in its immediate results but as 
indicating the character of these churches 
and of the native pastorate. These peo- 
ple are Christians, not perfect, of course, 
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but devout, able and ready for service. 
Our churches in America might learn 
some valuable lessons from them. They 
intrust their common business interests 
to a body of delegates which meets at 
another time and place, so that when 


‘they gather at their annual convention 


all the time is given to reports and to 
spiritual affairs. 

After the reports, which were given at 
the evening sessions, prayer followed for 
each church, in which its special condi- 
tion and needs were brought before God. 
The sermons by the pastors, of which 
during the four days there were nearly a 
score, were earnest and practical, some 
of them on such matters as the duties of 
parents, the care of the home, giving to 
the Lord. It was an inspiration to hear 
these great audiences sing, for they love 
to sing and every one takes part. Many 
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Notes of Cheer in Turkey 
BY REV. GEORGE KE. WHITE, MARSOVAN 


After another prosperous school year, the 
missionaries in Turkey are enjoying the res- 
pite of the summer in good spirits. During 
the year St. Paul’s Institute at Tarsus, for 
the sake of greater stability, has become 
formally connected with the American Board, 
the International College at Smyrna has 
graduated its first class and Central Turkey 
College at Aintab has been visited by a 
powerful revival that affected almost every 
student. 

Anatolia College enjoyed a gracious season 
of religious interest in the spring, when 
about sixty young men publicly accepted the 
Christian life, some of them for the first time, 
The graduating class of twenty-three was the 
largest in the history of the institution, and 
the diplomas were presented by the Turkish 
governor of the district, who had driven 
thirty miles to be present. The Marsovan 
Theological Seminary graduated six young 
men in May, all of whom are already preach- 
ing. The first diploma ever given a trained 
nurse in Turkey was bestowed this year upon 
a young Armenian woman, who, after gradu- 
ating from the Marsovan Girls’ Boarding 
School, had been for five years in service and 
training in the hospital under Dr. Carrington. 

These lines are written in Sivas, the Sebas- 
tea of ancient Cappadocia, for 2,000 years an 
important city and a provincial capital. It 
oocuples a strategic position at the crossing of 
the post-roads between the Black Sea and 
Bagdad, and between the Rassian border and 
the Mediterranean, and is the seat of an Otto- 
man viceroy, the modern representative of the 
Persian satrap. Sivas has fine alr and water, 
horses and wheat; some of the most beautiful 
extant cars ir gs in stone done by the predeces- 
sors of the Octomans. There are, also, sev- 
eral Armenian churches and monasteries, the 
oldest foundation being ascribed by tradition 


to the apostle Thaddeus; a new rug industry, 
employing a thousand persons and manufac- 
turing the finest Oriental rugs for the Ameri- 
can market; an American consul, Dr. M. A. 
Jewett; a mission station conducted by Rev. 
and Mrs. Perry, Rev. and Mrs. Partridge and 
Miss Graffam; an evangelical charch with a 
congregation of five hundred seated on a floor 
space of twenty-eight by sixty feet; a Sunday 
school of six hundred; a Swiss orphanage, 
where books and trades are taught together 
to two hundred rescued Armenian children; 
a Girls’ High School, doing wonders with 
slender resources ; a Normal School, which is 
doing more for education than any other one 
institution in this region, and the memory of 
Dr. West, the missionary physician whom the 
Turks call a man worthy to rank with Plato 
and Aristotle. 

During the second week in July Sivas ex- 
tends hospitality to the biennial meeting of 
the Central Evangelical Union, whose thirty- 
three members represent the mission fields of 
Cesarea, Marsovan and Sivas, with nineteen 
churches, fifty branch congregations, and 
over ten thousand avowed Protestants. Five 
missionaries are among the honorary mem- 
bers, but the officers and active members are 
citizens of this country. 

Reports from the field indicate a steady 
surmounting of difficulties, One congrega- 
tion is just organizing as a church, two are 
ordaining their preachers, one is completing 
a substantial bui.ding, another recently cele 
brated its jubilee and records a growth from 
ten individuals to one hundred and eighty 
families, one has just assumed self-support— 
all are pressing on in Cohristian faith and 
works. 

With an evangelistic tone which is felt 
throughout the city, the union is chiefly occu- 
pled with questions of church administration. 
Its sessions are virtually a summer school of 
eight days in practical theology. The charch 
constitution of the Cillcla Union is dis- 


of their tunes are our old familiar ones, 
changed somewhat to suit their rhythm. 
Sometimes the volume of sound, espe- 
cially from the basses, was so steady and 
strong that it would seem as if one might 
almost walk out upon it. It was simply 
grand. 


inane 


‘ 
‘ 


There were other features of this Feast — 
of Tabernacles well worth recording were ~ 


there room, but 1 will only mention two 
profound impressions made by a close 
attendance upon these sessions of four 
days: first, that grand results have al 
ready been achieved by the American 
Board’s Mission among the Zulus; and 
second, that the Zulu Christians are 
capable and ready for a yet larger work 
among their own people and in the re 
gions beyond. Blessing God for what 
has been done, we have great hopes for 
the future. 


cussed point by point, and carries these breth- 
ren, whose fields are hard and far apart, over 
the whole round of church activities together. 
Its adoption, after slight modifications, for 
recommendation to the churches, brings this 
union into line with the strongest union In 
Turkey. 

This constitution embodies the best results 
of Congregationalism, with some Presbyte- 
rian principles, and the whole adapted to 
local needs. Self-support for native churches 
is one of the subjects discussed, bus not as 
a question of principle; the principle is ac- 
cepted, and the only question is how best to 
bring on the struggling congregation to the 
point of paying all their bills. Every dollar 
passing through missionary hands to aid- 
these communities is covered by another and 
the major fraction of a second given by the 
people themselves. Missionaries often urge 
greater liberality upon the churches, but a 
new effect is felt when the brethren urge it 
on one another. Missionary work under the 
blessing of God will in time render itself un- 
necessary. Its policy is Seri 
in the words, “Not that we 
over your faith, but are helpers of 


We recently commented on tax dodging and 
taxpaying in Chicago. The disposition to get 


of the men in the towns of that state, includ- 


and that “the amount of perjury in the matter 
of solvent credits is suafficlent to crowd 

penitentiary one hundred times over 
empty our churches of all bat the poo” 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By 


CHAPTER XV. A CAMP SYMPOSIUM 


“ Masters, spread yourselyes.” 
—Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Act I., Scene I. 
Nearly every camp had one or more pet 

bears, and it was part of the regular even- 
ing sport in summer time to wrestle 
with the half-grown cubs. As they grew 
older, brute claw and muscle asserted 
themselves, and the men ceased to take 
chances, It was certainly an odd and 
unusual sport and, strange to say, in 
Camp Number Ten little Paddy Flynn 
was bear master. 

One day the treasurer of the company 
was in camp, just when Paddy had been 
wrestling with a pretty well-grown cub, 
and had succeeded in throwing him. 

““Why,”’ said he, ‘‘ Pat, you’re a regular 
pocket Hercules, a multwm in parvo.” 

**See here, Mr. Winter, I don’t moind a 
joke—but whinit comes to calling names, 
I won’t shtand that.” 

““Why, what do you mean?” 

**Calling a man pocket Mexralae and 
mumtum parvo!” 

“Why, that means much in little, and 
Hercules was a very strong man.” 

“O, well, if it’s compliments ye mane, 
ye ean let her go Gallagher.” 

Mr. Winter was well known in the 
camp, and knew how to. accept great 
freedom of speech so long as he was sure 
of the rigid discipline which the foreman 
maintained. He laughed, and gave Pat 
a big chunk of the plug tobacco which 
he chewed continually, calling it his Bos- 
ton brown bread and baked beans. 

In winter there was little to be done 
outdoors after the worK was: over, and 
the fiddle and the dance helped the long 
evenings through. 

Yet the squeak of the fiddle and the 
rhythm of the dance did not always 
please. Then they. would gather round 
Jack Clitheroe and beg him for a song 
or story. As his mind was stuffed with 
curious tales and his fiddle seemed to 
carry an inexhaustible variety of tunes, 
he lasted well as a source of entertain- 
ment for the camp. 

At times the talk was of a kind that it 
would not have been seemly for the wives 
and mothers of the men to hear. But 
even the foreman frowned upon this sort 
of thing—in camp, that is, where the ends 
of discipline were best served by decency 
and sobriety. He took his compensation 
out of hours, when he would strive to be 
the most profane and obscene of the reck- 
less company. 

Religion and politics were usually ta- 
booed in the camp talk, that is, no argu- 
ments for faith or party were permitted, 
though religion as an abstract propesi- 
tion, or as exemplified in the lives of in- 
consistent Christians, often came in for 
comment, mostly unfavorable. 

But John Smith, who was supposed to 
know everything—‘“‘the dictionary,” they 
sometimes called him, or, by his own sar- 
castic suggestion, ‘‘the Unabridged ’”’— 
found plenty of amusement in the discus- 
sions of the world and its ways, in which 
they sometimes spent an hour. He never 
yolunteered an explanation, but when 
they had picked a science or a bit of his- 
tory to pieces, while he sat silently by, 
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puffing at his ancient pipe, they would 


turn to him at last and say, ‘‘ Well, Jobn,” 
or ‘‘ Well, Unabridged, what do you know 
about this? ”’ ; 

Sometimes he would answer: ‘‘ Just as 
much as you do yourselves.” Sometimes 
—but this was rare—he would take his 
pipe out of his mouth and discourse ina 
way that made them see the point at 
issue and threw a flood of light upon it 
from the experience of men. It never 
was his own experience; or if if was he 
put it upon the lips of some one else. 

One night Jack Clitheroe had one of 
his worst attacks of the blues; and rather 
than worry Hilda with it, took himself 
off to the camp and sat glowering by the 
stove. 

‘Bless you, Jack, ye’re gay tonight,” 
said Paddy Flynn. “Give us a song. 
The wind outside sounds like ould Ire- 
land, cursing the Saxon. If this was 
Tipperary, God rest its soul, they’d say 
the ghost av Cromwell was abroad. Sing 
us a song, Jack, and drive the divils out.” 

Jack drew his fiddle out of its case and 
tuned and hummed a bit, and then, be- 
cause he felt so blue, struck into a reck- 
less song : 

I can’t get on with my wife, I can’t, 

And [ can’t get on without her. 

She plagues me if I speak her fair, 

And she plagues me if [ fiout her. 

Why women must vary and act contrairy 

I’m sure I can’t conceive. 

Her tongue sticks faster than mustard plaster 

And bites, you’d better believe. 
Rough voices took up the refrain of the 
last two lines and repeated them until the 
roof shook with the sound, 

“Tf I ever took you seriously, Chore- 
master,” said John Smith, ‘I'd like to 
ask you what you mean by singing such 
songs. If I had as good a wife as you”— 

“You never would listen to a word 
against the women, John.” This was 
Norman, between whom and John Smith 
there had grown up an odd friendship. 
“Did any of you fellows ever hear him— 
or men, either, for that matter?” Nor- 
man went on after a moment’s thought. 

“Tt’s hardly worth while; they speak 
for themselves.” 

“Of course I wasn’t serious,” put in 
Jack. “I’ve got the best wife in the 
world. If you boys could have seen her 
when she was at home ! She’s all—I can’t 
tell you””—and Jack’s voice mellowed, as 
his thought always did when it turned to 
Hilda. 

**O, of course; we boys know you ain’t 
to be took too serious,”’ said Dutch Steve. 
‘*What’s the use?” 

“Thet’s what Si Perkins said when he 
came to the Musquash River one night,” 
added Lanky Brown, after Paddy Flynn 
the stumpiest man in camp, who had had 
experience of the plains. ‘‘He’d been 
riding in the rain all day, and he was 
some wet, and he warn’t much acquainted 
in them parts. He come to the river and 
it was plumb over its banks, ’nd the 
bridge’d gone somewhere down stream 
a-fishin’, He was hungry, too—seemed 
more room inside than all outdoors. He 
seen over on the other side a sign- 
board on a tree ‘nd he swum across— 
most got carried down after the bridge, 
too. Hecrawled up the bank to look at 


the sign. ‘Five DoLuArs FINE FOR 
CROSSIN’ THIS BRIDGE FASTER THAN A 
WALK,’ it said. And Si, he sot there 
awhile and looked at it, ’nd all he said 
wuz, ‘That’s not meant to be took too 
serious,’ ”’ 

“Tt’s a shtrange thing about women,” 
said Paddy Flynn, ‘“‘whin ye come to 
think ay it. They’re all alike in bein’ 
differunt one from another. And a man 
never knows what a woman’s loike till he 
marries her.”’ : 

*‘ And not always then,” put in Dutch 
Steve. 

‘*More shame to ye, thin, that marries 
a wife thinkin’ to undershtand her.” 

There was a laugh at this, for the only 
wife Dutch Steve owned was a whisky 
jug to which in moments of maudlin 
affection he claimed to be married. 

“Did I iver tell yez,” Paddy went on, 
“about how the little people got Tim 
McCrea a wife?”’ 

“No; go on!” was the cry all round. 

“Well, Tim was one av them shtupid 
b’ys that’s always gapin’ afther the moon. 
He wanted a wife, for his sister hed jist 
left the Imerald Isle for America, God 
bless her! and the ould place bein’ close 
to the bogs and a weary way from the 
church, was lonely. But there was wan 
house only a shtep away and init a pretty 
colleen named Mary Flynn, that’s me 
own cousin five times removed. She was 
that soft she had lost her heart to big 
Tim McCrea. What makes the gurls 
leve, annyhow? Inever undershtood it.’’ 

‘‘Never mind; goon! Younever will!” 

‘Well, Tim was the roight sort, only 
he had his dhreams and wanted the moon, 
as I was tellin’ yez. 

“One day he was comin’ home over the 
bog with a big arumful av peat, and sat 
down to rest by a bit avy a shtone, the 
only wan that hed shtrayed away from 
the mountains thereabouts. He looked 
up, sudden loike, and there was wan ay 
the little people sitting on the shtone. 

“**Good luck!’’ says Tim, makin’ his 
manners, 

“*The top ay the mornin’!’ says the 
little feller. 

***Tt’s good for sore eyes to see some 
wan on the bog,’ says Tim. 

““*Y@ must be lonely, thin,’ says the 
man, with a twinkle in his eye that made 
Tim : 

“*Dade, it’s that I am,’ says Tim. 
‘There ain’t annybody to share the bit 
and sup or say a wurd while the peat 
shmokes.’ 

“«* And why don’t ye marry, thin, a 
handsome man like you with a bit ay 
land and everything purty about him?’ 

***T can’t find the gurl,’ says Tim. 

«OQ, well, I’ll help you look,’ says the 
little man. ‘Puton my cap and we'll be 
off.’ 

“Tim niver thought to be afraid. He 
had seen the fairies, and never did them 
any harum, and he puts on the cap. First 
he knew they was shtanding in a big 
room all gold and jewels, and there on a 
gold throne sat a queen in clothes that 
made his eyes shtick out. You couldn’s 
see her hands for the rings. 

*** Will she do ?’ asks the little man. 
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“Thet set Tim athinkin’, ‘Perhaps,’ 
says he, ‘but I’m afraid she moight not 
loike to feed the pig in the mornin’s.’ 

*** Well,’ says the little man, ‘let’s thry 
ag’ in.’ 

“This time it was a gurl that was pret- 
tier than the queen, but she was prinking 
and pruning before wan glass with an- 
other wan behint and two girls smoothing 
out her gown and setting the lace under 
her chin, that was like a rose in milk. 

*** How about her?’ asks the little man. 

*Tim’s heart was in his mouth, for he 
had never seen so purty a gurl; but he 
had a dribble of Oirish sense, afther all, 
and he says, kinder draggin’ the words 
out ez if they hurt him, and feeding his 
eyes on the gurl ez he shpoke: ‘I don’t 
know where we’d put the gurls,’ says he. 

“The next wan had dollars to burn, 
millions and millions avy them, but she 
looked like a bag av beans with a leather 
head on top, and Tim closed his eyes and 
shook his head, while the little man 
laughed like a loon—a baby loon, yez un- 
dershtand, and hurried him out. 

“The next was a lady av the languish- 
ing koind, with daubs ay paint across her 
cheeks, and old enough to be his mother. 
The next could talk the lock aff av a 
safe. One came down to meet them 
with shtraws in her hair and Tim knew 
where she had been shleeping, and an- 
other looked as if she’d come out ay the 
rag-bag wid her shoes untied. 

“‘Tim was beginning to get worried a bit. 

“«Ve’re not aisy to suit,’ sez the little 
man, But there was a glint in his eye, 
and, ‘Come along,’ he says; ‘there’s just 
one more,’ 

“This last gurl was as pretty an Oirish 
colleen ez ever ye see, shpinnin’ flax and 
singin’ a song that made the heart dance 
in your breast. She had no money and 
no eddication, save what the prastes 
think right, and that’s little enough. 
But she had the heart av a saint and a 
mother. Ye could see it in her eyes; 
and Tim’s heart went thum-a-ty-thump 
against his ribs fur the joy av looking at 
her. 

*** Will she do?’ asks the little man. 

***More power to yer elbow,’ says Tim. 

*“*Go in, thin, and win!’ says the little 
man, and snatches away the cap. 

“And there wuz Tim ascrapin’ and 
abowin’ to pretty Mary Flynn and she 
thrying to hide the purtiest av blushes 
behint the wheel. 

“By this time Tim was in a hurry, so, 
afther a few dacent complemints such ez 
ivery dacent gurl ixpects, ‘Mary, me 
dear,’ he says, ‘did ye ever think ay 
marrying’?’ 

“Mary was a good gurl, ez good ez she 
was purty—that runs in the fam’ly, ye 
know—but this ondacent question, comin’ 
clost after the blush she thried so harrd to 
shtrangle, was a trifle sudden, ez ye may 
say. Gurls will lie—when the men makes 
them—and she niver shtops to think, but 
she says, her purty eyes boring a hole 
through Tim’s jacket, and her voice ez 
soft and quiet ez you plaza, ‘No, Tim, I 
don’t know ez I iver did.’ 

“*Tt's sorry I am,’ says Tim, and made 
ez if he was goin’ to turn away. 

“Bat Mary niver turned an eyelash, 
much less wan av her purty eyes; and 
she says soft-loike—ye know how a gurl 
shpeaks when she’s out to kill—‘Shtopa 
bit, Tim; maybe ye’ ve set me to thinkin’,’ 


“And it was one of the purtiest sights 
in the wurrld,” added Pat, ‘‘to see Tim 
shomkin’ his poipe at his own front door 
and Mary McCrea feeding the pigs out av 
the parlor windy.” 

“That must be the Irish girl I hear Norm 
Benton singing about,” said Tom Larkin. 

‘*O, no,” said Norman, ‘‘she’s prettier 
than that, and the girl’s not married yet. 
It’s hard to tell how a man will take 
things, much more @ woman. I read a 
piece in the paper the other day. I won- 
der if you’ve seen it.” 

“Never mind; go on. All the yarns 
are old.” 

“A man was coming into London on a 
*bus one day,” Norman went on in answer 
to this demand, ‘‘ when a woman got in 
with a little kid who had a tin saucepan 
on his head and crying fit to kill. 

“*W’at’s he doing that for?’ asked an 
old party with a gold-headed cane. ‘Why 
don’t you keep your bloomin’ saucepans 
in the kitchen ?’ 

““* What’s ’e doing it for?’ asked the 
woman, biting off her words as if she’d 
like to eat the old gentleman, gold cane 
and all. ‘Why ’e was playing ’e was the 
Dook of Wellington, and ’e wanted some- 
thing for a ’elmet, so ’e puts the sorsepan 
on’ is ’ead, and now ’e can’t get it hoff; 
so Hi’m a-takin’ ’im to the ’orspetal.’ 

““*Poor boy! poor boy!’ said the old 
gentleman. 

““*Poor boy !’ shouts the woman, ‘it’s 
poor me! ’E was in such a’urry that’e 
never looked to see what was in the sorse- 
pan, and now ’e’s got my blessed break- 
fast on ’s ’ead.’ ” 

“Tt’s all a matter of choosing,” said 
Jack. ‘It’s the biggest thing first—and 
some things you want to leave alone— 
if youcan. There was a trapper I knew 
got caught in a spring freshet. The flood 
came up so fast that calves and sheep 
were found dead in the branches where 
they were carried. 

“The trapper saw it was going to be 
the tallest kind of a freshet and he climbed 
up to the top of the biggest tree he could 
find and fastened his pelts. Then he 
gashed the tree with his knife so he 
would know it again, Then he tied his 
rifle snug up to his neck and put his 
powder horn down his shirt. 

‘As the flood rose, trees and timber 
came floating by and after a while what 
seemed a monstrous big tree with its 
upturned roots. So he waded out and 
managed to get astride of it and all night 
long he had to balance for his seat. The 
log went bobbing along, and sometimes 
he was looking up stream, and sometimes 
down, but his back was always to the 
roots. He didn’t get sleepy, you bet, and 
along after morning broke he happened 
to look over his shoulder, and saw that 
the bunch on the other end wasn’t roots 
at all, but a monstrous, big, shaggy bear, 
His eyes opened up wide, 

“*Wal,’ he says, ‘this won’t work. I 
don’t want to v’yage with a b’ar,’ 

“So, as soon as he spied a rise of 
ground, he got off and waded ashore. 
The b’ar was no fool and he got off too. 
On landing the man found two deer and 
a painter—and a wretched little skunk. 

“*Wal,’ says he, ‘I saw the danger 
hed made us common friends; but I 
knew as soon as the water went down 
there would be the dickens to pay. So I 
got behind a log and took mighty careful 


sight at the b’ar—and fetched him the 
first time. But, whew, how riled the 
painter got! He jumped up into a tree 
and snapped his tail like a whiplash, and 
his eyes grew bottle green. I kep’ my 


eye on him and rammed down another 


bullet. Then I fetched the painter. 
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““* After that I took my time geitinga — 


venison steak for breakfast ; but, stranger, 
I kept that skunk till the last.’ . 

“Ye see,” said Jack, “ye must tackle 
the biggest enemy first.” 

Just then Paddy Flynn broke in again: 

“B’ys, have anny ay ye @ pipe and 
tobacco? I have a match mesilf,” he 
added. 

After a laugh, Smith said, ‘‘ Pat, you 
make me think of the priest’s stone 
soup.” 

“What was that?” they all cried. 
“Tell us.” 

“Well, long ago there used to be what 
were called begging friars in England. 
They did good at first, but they got to be 
a set of sturdy beggars at the last. They 
got so bold that Wicklif started a lot of 
poor priests about to read the Bible, and 
then the people fought shy of the begging 
friars. 

“But one of them was smart. He 
found three nice pebble stones and put 
them in a little sack, and he would go 
to the woman of the house and say: 

‘**Madam, would you please lend mea 
skillet and a little water? I want to 
make some stone soup.’ 

“‘*«Stone soup! I never heard of seach 
a thing.’ 

«Tt is the only food I take, ma’am.’ 

“The simple woman was so amazed 
that she brought the water in a skillet 
and watched with breathless curiosity. 
First he put in one pebble and muttered 
some Latin over it. Then, after watch- 
ing it awhile, he put in another and sea- 
soned it with some more Latin. Then 
the same with the third, after which he 
closed his eyes and seemed to be in silent 
prayer. 

“The woman felt sure he must be a 
holy man. So when he said: ‘Of course, 
like any other soup, a little salt and pep- 
per would improve it,’ she at once pro- 
duced them. 

“Her curiosity was now at the boiling 
point, so it seemed quite natural for the 
friar to say: ‘Sometimes I put a bone or 
two in it.’ 

““*T have some,’ said the delighted 
woman, and in went some choice bones. 

“*Now,’ said the friar, ‘you would be 
surprised to see what a difference a carrot 
or two, or a piece of turnip and an onion 
would make,’ 

““«Why, here they are!’ said the wo- 
man, ‘and O, but it smells good!’ 

«Yes, and it will taste better if you 
will bring two trenchers and partake 
with me, madam.’ 

“The woman did as she was bid, stop- 
ping to fetch some bread and a bit of 
cheese, and praised the soup with all her 
heart. After a good meal the friar gave 
her his blessing, and left the three won- 
der-working pebbles for her reward. The 
woman was full of thanks and loaded the 
friar with bread and meat as he went 
away.” - 


“Tt bates all how some folks do be 
fooled,” said Paddy Flynn, as he me 


away at his ease with his borrowed 
(To be continued.) ; 
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Midsummer Movements in Japan 


WILL THERE BE WAB 


Thoughtful Japanese are in a serious and 
even anxious mood. Recent storms have done 
great damage all over the land and even am- 
phibious rice has been drowned out in places. 
Darker clouds yet continue to fill the political 
Skies. Many irresponsible and a few real 
statesmen, notably Count Okuma and other 
““progressives,” fearlessly advocate defying 
Russia €ven to the point of the sword. 

The chief things that make for war are 
Rassia’s quiet but persistent increase on the 
slightest pretext, as for example, to test the 
new railroad, of her armaments in Manchuria 
and the Amur district, and the equally per- 
sistent conviction of an influential half of Ja- 
pan that war with Russia is inevitable, and as 
it must come some day, the sooner the better. 
Several university professors even have been 
disciplined for advocating a stalwart policy. 

The two things that make most strongly for 
peace are the non-belligerent attitude of the 
Katsura cabinet, which is still in power, and 
the disinclination of business men to sanc- 
tion such a temporary suspension of com- 
merce as war would necessitate. 


THE PASSING OF MARQUIS ITO 


Japan’s “‘grand old man” has been nearly 
torn asunder, metaphorically speaking, of late. 
He was given his choice to retire from party 
leadership and receive an appointment near 
the throne or decline the proffered honor of 
the presidency of the privy council and be 
come an out-and-out party man. He obeyed, 
apparently somewhat reluctantly, the imperial 
mandate to assume the duties of the head of 
the privy council, at the same time resigning 
his post as president of the great liberal party. 
This means probably his permanent retire- 
ment from the field of party politics. But his 
motive was so clearly consideration for what 
he deemed the national welfare in this grave 
crisis, and the conditions upon which he con- 
sented to make the change were so shrewdly 
conceived and proved so helpful to the old 
party he was leaving, that he has retained 
the confidence and esteem of his erstwhile 
followers probably to a greater extent than 
would have been possible had he remained 
at the head of the liberal party. 

These conditions embraced the appointment 
of those two eminent statesmen Marquis (gen- 
eral) Yamagata and Count Matsukata to 
places on the privy council, and the exchange 


of offices with his old associate Marquis 


Saionji. Thus this progressively minded 
statesman of the older school, a man edu- 
eated in France, who is generally thought to 
be an aristecrat with democratic tendencies, 
steps out of the board of his Majesty’s personal 
advisers and becomas the acknowledged head 
of the still powerful Liberal party. Marquis 
Ito also secured certain concessions in admin- 
istrative reform for which his party had 
been contending. Thus his political demise, 
if such it shall prove, actually accomplished 
more than months, or perhaps years of ordi- 
nary service. Moreover, the old hero is still a 
power in the realm and his word with the 
emperor is undoubtedly infiuential. He can 
hardly fail to liberalize court circles. 


CABINET CHANGES 


To the surprise of every one, Count Katsura 
still remains at the head of the government. 
He has yielded to political pressure at several 
points even to the partial reconstruction of 
his cabinet. His wise foreign policy, as it 
seems to all except jingoists who clamor for 
war at any cost, has been his strongest point 
with both parliament and people. “‘ Execution 
and no fuss about it’ has been the motto of 
this business like cabinet and thus far it has 
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well earned the title. 
adwinistrative reform. 


There is a craze for 


AMERICAN BOARD MISSION ANNUAL 
MEETING 


One of the great problems before the mis- 
sion at its annual meeting early in July was 
the future of its schools, especially Kobé 
College for girls. That influential institu- 
tion needs at once new land and buildings, 
new teachers and an endowment fund. The 
Woman’s Board of the Interior is alive 
to the situation. It desires to help but its 
ability is limited. Friends of higher educa- 
tion who desire to give assistance at pivotal 
places all over the world should not overlook 
Kobé, Japan. Here is pressing need for a 
hundred thousand dollars, and there could 
be no better investment, A strong committee 
was appointed to push the scheme for strength- 
ening the school. 

The mission also voted unanimously to ask 
for three new families and four single ladies 
as imperatively needed reinforcements. It 
sent a letter of greeting to Mr. Griscom, the 
new United States minister at Tokyo, and 
listened to an address on The Missionary as 
an Interpreter of Japanese Life and Thought, 
in which Dr. Greene “‘ took to task those who 
would try to minimize the Japanese nation 
and the part it is playing and is yet to play 
in the East and in the world,” and urged that 
we missionaries strive to become correct inter- 
preters of Japanese life and thought. “If 
the people of the United States knew what we 
know they would give their best moral sup- 
port to Japan at this time.” A helpful paper 
on Religious Work for Young People was read 
by Miss Daniels, and there were many other 
stimulating features, devotional and social as 
well as educational and financial. All the 
stations reported a year of marked progress 
and many inviting openings. 


sc YOUNG MEN IN CONFERENOE 


Summer schools and cofnerenees of all sorts 
are under full headway. Kobé Congregation- 
alists held two weeks ago a successful one 
entirely under Japanese auspices, and the 
Y. M. C. A. hosts have just disbanded after 
being in session ten days at Arima, the Sara- 
toga of central Japan. Sixty foreigners and one 
hundred and eighty Japanese, all interested 
in the progress of things Y. M. C. A, had glo- 
rious times together in this year’s Northfield 
of the far Kast. 

Secretary Fisher of Tokyo now controls fif- 
teen positions in the government sehools of the 
empire where he has placed Christian college 
men from over the sea. There are some six 
other foreign Christian teachers of English 
working in sympathy with these Y. M. C. A. 
men, and two more college graduates have re- 
cently been cabled for to New York, as Mr. 
Fisher has positions waiting for them. Add 
to these the younger foreign teachers in mis- 
sion schools and it will be seen that a large 
part of the importamt work of English instruc- 
tion is in the hands of men of high ideals. 
The college and city Y. M. C. A. voted nearly 
unanimously after a heated discussion to 
unite under one organization. Three results 
are anticipated: (1) more aggressive, imme- 
diate evangelistic efforts on behalf of students 
and business young men; (2) an active par- 
ticipation in the city association work by stu- 
dent association workers upon graduation 
from college; and (3) economy of energy in 
committee meetings, travel and publications. 

A call was brought by Dr. Corbett, a mis- 
sionary in Chefoo, and by Mr. Christian, a 
former American soldier now in the Army 
Y. M. C. A. work in Peking, for men to work 
among the more than 12,000 American navy 
men now stationed at Chefoo. Two school 
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teachers, Mr. Gorbold and Mr. Smyser, re- 
sponded to the call, volunteering their sery- 
ices for the summer vacation They were 
sent on their mission with the blessing of all 
present, and a purse of yen 150.00 to be used 
in their work. 

The cause of Christian Endeavor also pros- 
pers. Six district secretaries have been ap- 
pointed, whose work stretches from Hokkaido 
to Hyuga. Reception committees for Jap- 
anese returning home from Hawaii have been 
chosen in Yokohama and Kobé. Work for 
Juniors is being pushed. A scoreof Doshisha 
students have enlisted in evangelistic work 
for the summer vacation. The churches are 
welcoming new members at every commun- 
ion season. Keep on your own preserves, 
Mr. Northern Bear, and all will go well in the 
far East. 
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ANOTHER EXPOSITION ENDED 


Japan’s Fifth Industrial Exposition, which 
has just closed, has been on the whole a 
marked success. Nearly four and a quarter 
million visitors, in place of the three million 
anticipated, have passed the gates. Japanese 
students by the hundred thousand have been 
given an object lesson on the progress of the 
world, while visiting foreigners have been 
shown the latest achievements of this Yankee 
nation of the Orient. 

Friends of the American Board and its 
work wiitl be pleased to learn that the two ex- 
hibits in which it was even indirectly repre- 
sented, those of Miss Howe’s kindergarten at 
Kobé and Mr. Ishii’s orphan asylum at Oka- 
yama received high class medals. 

All Christendom will rejoice to learn that 
by far the most successful “outside show” 
has been the daily series of continuous Chris- 
tian services held at the union gospel hall di- 
rectly in front of the main entrance. A quar- 
ter of a million people have in this way heard 
the gospel preached and sung, many for the 
first time; some eighteen thousand names and 
addresses of persons more or less interested 
have been secured ; and one hundred and fifty 
thousand tracts generously distributed and as 
gladly received. Christianity has been dra- 
matically presented to the nation and a vast 
amount of superstitious ignorance and bigoted 
opposition removed. Now for a time of har- 
vesting by the churches, 

Okayama, Aug. 1. 


Christian News from Every where 


The largest institution of the kind in Eng- 
land, viz., the great Sunday school at Stock- 
port, Cheshire, will celebrate its centenary 
in 1905 by the erection of a large building to 
accommodate over 3,000 scholars. 


The evangelistic committee of the Presby- 
terian Church has secured Dr. James M. Gray, 
the well known Bible teacher and author of 
The Synthetic Study of the Bible to give 
his whole time the coming autumn and winter 
to the evangelistic movement. He has had 
large popular classes in a number ef cities 
and it is expected that in his new position he 
will not only continue this work with the peo- 
ple, but will meet little groups of Presbyterian 
ministers for devotional study of the Bible. 


In Peking, June 18, was dedicated the Metho- 
dist Hospital—the John L. Hopkins Memo- 
rial. The building is the gift of the brother 
and brother-inlaw of Dr. N. S. Hopkins, 
treasurer of the Methodist mission, and the 
man to whom it is a memorial was fitting 
himself at Boston University for the minis- 
try, at the time of his death. The hospital 
contains three stories and a basement; there 
are medical and surgical wards, lecture-rooms 
and a dispensary. 
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A Corporation with a Soul 


(A Splendid Group of Welfare Institutions and Their Influence on the Wage-Earners 


Political parties, capitalists and labor- 
ers, as well as private citizens of all sorts 
and conditions are disturbed by the de- 
youring rush of the twentieth century 
giants, the trusts and the corporations. 
The modern corporation is criticised most 
severely on the ground that it is imper- 
sonal and soulless. While it exercises 
legal rights, it is unmoral because imper- 
sonal. Its acts may cause death, but 
since it is not a person it cannot be in- 
dicted for murder. 

The personal relations which once ex- 
isted between the workman and his em- 
ployer have ceased. The workman knows 
and is known by his overseer, who is 
under the orders of the superintendent, 
who is the hired servant of the manager, 
who in turn is under the orders of the 
corporation acting through a board of di- 
rectors. The road from the working man 
to the stockholders, of whom he does not 
s0 much as know the names, is long and 
winding. 

The artificial methods of adding effi- 
eiency and mobility to capital puzzle the 
working man and make him feel that he 
is victim of a conspiracy to secure his la- 
bor without just recompense. By unjust 
and inhuman acts a few great corpora- 
tions have caused many to feel that such 
aggregations of capital are soulless, un- 
democratic, and unchristian, and hence 
should be slain like the devouring mon 
sters of antiquity. 

It is a relief, therefore, to discover that 
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purposes. This company was organized 
and incorporated in 1824 for the manufac- 
ture of rope and all sorts of cordage. Its 
capital stock was then $20,000 and the 
number of its workmea small. 

Although possesing no special advan- 
tages in location or climate it has, owing 
to skillful management, grown in size 
until if has $1,500,000, fally paid in capi- 
tal, and gives steady employment to 
about 1,200 workmen. During the past 
forty years it has never failed to pay 
dividends. The stock of the company 
is rarely on the market, and always sells 
at a high premium, These facts would 


BARTLET, KINGSTON, MAss. 


The welfare institutions of the com- 
pany definitely began several years ago, 
with the grading and equipping of a ball 
field for the workmen, on which a game 
between the team of workmen and some 
visiting nine is played every Saturday. 
The band, composed of operatives, plays 
before the game and between the in- 
nings. Convenient seats are provided 
for the large crowds always in attendance. 

Ono Labor Day there are band con- 
certs, an athletic meet in the morning 
with cash prizes, a ball game in the after- 
noon. Anexhibition of fruits, vegetables, 
flowers, poultry and fancy articles is held 


Bast Side of Working Men's Restaurant 


a good number of the most successfu 
manufacturing concerns of the United 
States are conducting their affairs with 
such scrupulous regard to moral princi: 
ples, are so guided by the Golden Rule in 
their treatment of employees, that they 
may fairly be said to have souls. The 
number of such corporations is so rapidly 
increasing as to constitute a hopeful 
sign of the dawning of a less stormy day 
in the world of industry. 

This article tells of one of these cor- 
porations with a soul. Its name is with- 
held at the request of the manager lest 
it should be thought that its welfare in- 
stitutions are maintained for advertising 


call for no comment in The Congrega- 
tionalist, did not this company, an ac- 
count of whose social work has never 
been published, furnish a splendid illus- 
tration, the best, perhaps, to be found in 
Massachusetts, of the brighter day for 
labor. 

This corporation has always been char- 
acterized by fairness in dealing with its 
workmen. At the beginning the hours 
of labor were long, from “sun to sun,”’ 
About 1850, meetings were held in a 
schoolhouse at which means were dis- 
cussed for bringing about a time-table 
satisfactory to employers and workmen. 
A new timetable resulted. 


library and Reading-Koom 


in a large tent. The cash prizes given 
are liberal] enough to call forth the best 
efforts of the workmen, ~All arrange- 
ments for this gala day celebration are 
made by employees, the company is in 
evidence only when it come to footing 
the bills. This is the happiest day in 
the whole year for the workmen and 
their families, who, like the little silk 
winder of Asolo, are determined not to 
squander a wavelet of their twelye-hours 
treasure. They are made to feel that 
this is their day, and treasurer, superin- 
tendent, overseers and workmen mingle 
in happy fellowship. 

Soon after its organization the com- 
pany began to build houses for its work- 
men. For years the houses erected were 
substantial but homely. The greater 
prosperity of the company in recent 
years has bgen shared with the em- 
ployees by the erection of many new 
houses, the plans being so varied that a 
whole street of the new houses might be 
mistaken by a stranger for houses owned 
by individual residents. These houses 
are thoroughly built, contain seven rooms 
and a bath; each has its lawn and garden. 
The rent is from two to four dollars 
per week, a lower rate than is charged 
in the same town by individual owners 
for poorerhouses. By offering many cash 
prizes for the best lawns, and gardens 
the tenants are stimulated to keep their 
homes in splendid condition. People on 
learniog that these fine houses are 
pied by Italians, Germans and 
Canadians have been known to remark, 
“Those are too good for foreigners,” 
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Such, however, is not the belief of the com- 
pany, which considers any man worthy 
of employment worthy also of a good 
home. A man who occupies a sanitary 
and artistic house is not only happier, 
he is a more efficient worker. 

The interest of the company goes much 
further. In the boys.and girls it sees 
future workers. To make childhood 
happy and safe the company has estab- 
lished a free kindergarten with two 
trained kindergarteners and a maid in 
charge. This has been in successful 
operation for several years. 

Two trained nurses are employed to go 
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Workmen’s Houses 


from house to house wherever there is 
accident or sickness and render their 
services at the time when they are most 
needed and the people least able to afford 
trained nurses. They teach the people 
how to employ sanitary measures of 
which they are ignorant, and how to 
prepare suitable food for the sick. 

On the beach are two bath houses for 
employees and their families, open dur- 
ing the summer. These were at first 
entirely free. Later to secure better 
care a nominal charge was made of one 
cent for use of bathing suit and one cent 
for towel. The bath houses are used by 
nearly 6,000 persons per year. 

The stockholders of the company, even 
those living in cities remote from the 
works, have felt a genuine interest in the 
welfare of the workmen, as is shown by 
the erection of a beautiful library and 
reading-reom, and an artistic restaurant 
and social hall. The former was given 
by the heirs of one who had been director 
and president of the corporation for 
years. They presented the building in 
accordance with his wishes and as a trib- 
ute to the faithful workers whose toil 
had made the company prosper. The 
library contains over 3,000 standard 
works, a considerable number being in 
Italian, German and Swedish. 

The reading-room has about fifty papers 
and magazines, printed in English and 
foreign languages. The library and read- 
ing-room are open daily, afternoon and 
evening, in charge of a trained librarian. 
The number who availed themselves of 
these privileges in 1902 was over 27,000. 

The restaurant and social hall is also 
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a memorial gift. Itis a two-story build- 
ing, with wide piazzas where the men 
sit and smoke during the noon hour, 
while they enjoy the view of the ocean. 
On the first floor is the kitchen, the din- 
ing-room for women, ping-pong boards, a 
piano and arestroom. Nearly the whole 
of the second floor is given up to the din- 
ing-room for men. One end is occupied 
by an immense fireplace which with its 
settles gives a homelike air to the dining- 
room. The oak chairs are handsomely 


decorated and no expense has been spared 
to make the building both artistic and 
convenient. 
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chairs the dining-room is easily trans- 
formed into an attractive hall in which 
musicals, receptions and other social 
gatherings are held. 

Evening classes are held for the benefit 
of young men and women employed in 
the mill—cooking and housekeeping class, 
sloyd class and drawing class, each two 
evenings per week under competent 
teachers. 

A co-operative store has been recently 
established at which purchasers will re- 
ceive the profits in the form of a divi- 
dend on purchases. The company also 
owns a chapel in which a large undenomi- 
national Sunday school has been held for 
years. The building may also be used by 
any who desire to hold religious services, 

As new neéds are discovered further 
provision will be made for the comfort, 
happiness and general welfare of the 
employees. The long list of welfare in- 
stitutions is the growth of many years of 
careful, intelligent planning on the part 
of those who have grown up with the 
business and have never lost touch with 
the workmen. If the whole group of 
welfare institutions had been introduced 
at one time, it is doubtful whether the 
effect would have been satisfactory. 

“Do you consider the investment of all 
this money to be a matter of business or 
a philanthropy ?”’ 

The man at the head of the corpora- 
tion thought a little and then replied: 
“Neither. Ido not look at them in that 
way. They represent the interest and 
the good will of the company.” 

To learn the feeling of the working men 
scores of the men have been questioned 
during the past three years. The great 
majority expressed hearty appreciation, 


The food served is of good quality, the 
portions liberal even for a hearty eater, 
and the prices moderate. The following 
is a sample menu : beef'stew with vegeta- 
bles, 10 cents ; pie, 2 cents ; doughnuts, 
1 cent; large cup of coffee, tea or milk, 
2cents. The menu is changed daily, and 
many delicacies addedinseason. Evenat 
these prices the restaurant nearly pays 
expenses. Those who bring their din- 
ners with them are welcomed in the din- 
ing-room. Smoking is permitted after 
12.30, so that the men may enjoy their 
noonday pipe without exposure to wind 
and storm. By removing the tables and 
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without any sign of feeling that they 
were being made the recipients of char- 
ity. They accept the comforts and con- 
veniences as a sign of good will, and in 
return give their good will to the com- 
pany. A much smaller number said, 
“We should prefer to have the money 
spent on these things added to our 
wages.” When it was suggested that the 
addition to wages in case the restaurant 
was closed would be less than one cent 
per week, and that if every welfare insti-. 
tution of the company was to be abol~ 


Continued on page 331. 
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Rev. G. Campbell Morgan after His First Two Years in America 


An Estimate of His Work and a Little Study of His Personality 


It is two years this summer since Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan cut the strong ties 
which bound him to England and entered 
upon his general ministry to American 
churches. Have the anticipations at that 
time cherished by Dr. Joseph Parker 
been to any degree fulfilled? Taking 
Mr. Morgan by the hand in the presence 
of the vast assembly that crowded the 
City Temple for the farewell service, Dr. 
Parker then said, ‘‘Mr. Campbell Mor- 
gan, take with you our love, our confi- 
dence, our reasoned expectancy of great 
things flowing from your work.” Two 
years have now sped by; it may be an op- 
portune time, as Mr. Morgan nears his 
fortieth birthday and is just returning to 
England for a two months’ campaign 


Father, mother and the four boys 


there, to try to describe the character of 
his work in this country and to project 
before the Christian public, so far as cold 
type permits, the personality of the man, 

What other living man has touched the 
religious life of this country at so many 
points during the last two years? Who 
has spoken to a greater aggregate of dif- 
ferent persons? Who has greater power 
over an audience? For whose instruc- 
tion is there a deeper craving from all 
classes of people in all evangelical 
branches of the Church? The statistics 
of his coming and going, of his tarrying 
here and there, give a partial answer to 
these questions. In this time he has 
traveled over fifty thousand miles; has 
addressed six hundred and fifty audiences 
in cities, from Boston in the East to 
Seattle on the Pacific Coast, and from 
Duluth on the Great Lakes to Atlanta, 
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Ga. He has been the central attraction 
in great gatherings like the Northfield 
Summer Conferences and the Pacific 
Coast Congress, and through the printed 
page has furnished guidance in Bible 
study to thousands in this country and 
abroad. 

And as respects his comparative rank 


‘a8 an orator, while we may not all agree 


with the distinguished Washington min- 
ister who unhesitatingly pronounces him 
the greatest living preacher, we might 
not any of us find it easy at the moment 
to name half a dozen, or even one or two, 
who surpass him and to justify our higher 
estimate of them; but superlatives and 
comparatives aside, it is not too much to 
say that Campbell Morgan today is one of 


America’s valuable religious assets, that 
he is a force for righteousness from one 
end of the country to the other, and thatit 
behooves the churches to appreciate and 
conserve his strength and to utilize his 
talents in large and wise ways. 

Mr. Morgan’s career in America has 
been a gradual unfolding of the man and 
his gifts and in certain religious circles 
he is still an unknown, or at least an 
uncounted factor, When Dwight L. 
Moody, with that rare faculty of picking 
out the right.man, seized upon him asa 
central attraction of the Northfield Con- 
ference in the summer of 1897, he was 
practically a stranger even to that audi- 
ence, although he had spent a few weeks 
in this country the previous summer. And 
when William R. Moody, with something 
of his father’s gift of prescience, after the 
latter's death, hastened to London to se- 


cure Mr. Morgan’s permanent presence 
in this country, his reputation was still 
confined to a comparatively small area. 
There were those in England at the time 
who wondered why he was singled out for 
this unique service. 

Hailed by the newspapers on this side 
as Mr. Moody’s successor, Mr. Morgan 
quickly disclaimed any such ambition, 
nor did any one responsible for his com- 
ing think that. he would follow out D. L. 
Moody’s lines of approach to men. Mr. 
Morgan came rather with a distinct pur- 
pose of speaking in different centers of 
America out of the Book of God and of 
its message to everyday life, and to this 
determination he has consistently ad- 
hered. That purpose at once differenti- 


Husband and wife and a long-time friend of the family 


ates him from the ordinary modern evan- 
gelist. He can at times, it is true, search 
the hearts of the unconverted and with 
relentless force and deep fervor press 
home openly the duty of immediate deci- 
sion for Christianity; but it is as a 
preacher to, and teacher of, Christians 
that Mr. Morgan has thus far scored his 
largest successes. The time may come 
when he will gather in his converts by 
the hundreds as Mr. Moody did in the 
seventies, but for the present, at least, his 
chief function seems to be to awaken 
and enlighten Christians, and to inspire 
them to nobler and more effective living. 

He is like Mr. Moody in this, that the 
Bible is his main reliance. Not only has 
he opened up the treasures of Scripture 
to multitudes and made the Bible a new 
book for them, but he has imparted to 
many the yearning to become themselves 
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Mr. Morgan’s Home in Northfield 


Bible students. Better than 
that, he has shewn them how to 
mine down into hidden riches, 
how to study a given book as a 
whole and chapter by chapter ; 
how to become keen, observant, 
thorough readers of the familiar 
text; how to make the Bible 
tributary, not alone to one’s own 
spiritual development, but to 
one’s work as a seryant of Christ. 

It must be admitted that Mr. 
Morgan does not regard the Bible 
in the light that many a modern 
scholar looks at it. He has not 
wholly adjusted himself to the 
modern critical movement; he 
has been at times suspicious of 
' it, and even outspokenly hostile 
- to it. Ihave no means of know- 
ing all the processes at work in 
his mind, but my impression is 
that he is increasingly tolerant 
toward diverging schools of in- 

terpretation. I know that he 
~ reads such men as George Adam 
_ Smith, and though he may re- 
- turn afterinvestigating the views of others 
to his traditional position, I believe that 
he is more ready year by year to allow his 
brother to hold his own view of the Pen- 
tateuch or of Jonah. At any rate, while 
he still adheres to some views of the com- 
' position of Scripture which have been 
‘ abandoned by the majority of scholars, 

while he may be far from lining up with the 
- advance eritics, he is just as distant from 
_ the camp of extreme literalists or from 
‘ those who read into the Scriptures their 

own fancies, finding a second blessing 
here on this page and the immediate end 
of the world on the next and the pope of 
Rome as anti-Christ on the page follow- 
ing. 

But the question as to whither Mr. 
Morgan is moving in questions of criti- 
cism is inconsequential beside the great 
fact that he finds today and always will 
find, I believe, in Scripture the peculiar 
and authoritative disclosures of the mind 
' and will of God, and that as he ponders 
them more and more he educes that 
which is profitable for the building up of 
“men in righteousness. He has a marvel- 
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ous way of grasping the contents and im 
port of a single book, and you feel as you 
listen to him the unity, the sweep, and 
the high spiritual significance of the Old 
and New Testament. Again he will flash 
his search light upon individual texts and 
familiar passages so that they shine with 
a@ new meaning, and you say to yourself, 
“Strange that I never saw that before, 
but the meaning which he finds is surely 
there, and what a rich truth it is.’’ 

And the beauty of it all is that he con- 
nects with the everyday man and woman. 
I believe there has not been an instance 
during the past two years where Mr. 
Morgan has failed to bring about a gen- 
uine revival of interest in Bible study, 
provided he has remained a fortnight at 
the same teaching center. The audiences 
to begin with may have been small, but 
they have grown like rolling snowballs, 
and before he has finished his engage- 
ment he is usually speaking to packed 
houses. At considerable inconvenience 
to themselves, business men, housewives, 
and even school girls and school boys, as 
well as clerks and mechanics, will steal an 
hour from their tasks for the sake 
of listeningtohim. Heishis own 
best advertisement, as by a com- 
mon impulse those who have 
heard him once or twice go away 
and spread among their friends 
the news that a discerning and 
inspiring teacher of Scripture is 
at hand. 

To see him before his audiences 
in the glow of his delight. in 
Scripture exposition or at the 
moment of an impassioned per- 
sonal appeal, is to have one’s 
eyes riveted to him and often to 
be moved to the center of one’s 
being. His face, it must be con- 
fessed, is more comely to look 
upon when he is speaking than it 
is in repose, but even then it is 
a strong, clean, kind face, and 
though his form is too high for 
its breadth, he gains thereby a 
vantage ground over his fellow- 
men, most of whom are forced 
to look up to him. 

I have often thought what an 
actor he would have made. His 
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facial expressions are so expressive and 
so varied; he frequently projects his long 
neck forward as if he were sighting a tar- 
get, and again he will shorten himself by a 
stoop of at least six inches, in order that 
he may suddenly rise to his full height and 
hurl himself upon his audience; then 
again he will hold himself quietly yet 
tensely, but the long arms and hands are 
almost always in motion, as though they 
would grasp each individual in the audi- 
ence and compel him or her to listen. 
The voice is clear and penetrating, though 
now and then it seems to me to take on 
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a challenging and almost harsh tone, but 
it can be, and usually is, sweet and com- 
pelling and as respects both pitch and 
volume he has the range essential to 
effective oratory. Certainly, while ex- 
ception might be taken by many to cer- 
tain of his Biblical interpretations, even 
his critics are as a rule held spellbound 
by his distinctively sermonic work. 

I have seen him hold and sway audi- 
ences packed into the greatest city audi- 
toriums, every member of which seemed 
to be following with breathless interest 
the course of the. speaker’s thought, 
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swept on by his argument. For he is a 
logician and at times he is a rhetorician, 
coining brilliant epigrams and sentences 
of great literary beauty. And yet behind 
metaphor and simile is always a strong 
body of thought. Campbell Morgan’s 
intellectual virility has not been duly ap- © 
preciated. He is a thinker and a scholar, 
but he is quick as lightning too in debate, 
and he can bring to bear on the instant 
ample resources in the way of a flashing 
wit, and even of biting sarcasm, of a 
well-stored memory and a rich endow- 
ment of common sense, 

Such is Campbell Morgan on the plat- 
form, but if you know him only there, 
you do not know the man. His human 
side has also been a discovery to many, 
even to Rey. R. J. Campbell, who had to 
come to America and be entertained in 
Mr. Morgan’s home before he realized 
what manner of man he is, Diffident, 
often unresponsive in the presence of 
the chance acquaintance, apparently 
even brusque at times, not because of 
aversion to the common man, but because 
of constitutional peculiarities, Mr. Mor- 
zan is a different being when he unbends 
in the midst of a group of friends. Out 
come then the string of stories, the gen- 
ial badinage and the playful comment 
on men and thing. He is no ascetic, and 
the only kind of sainthood to which he 
aspires is that of the New Testament 
type. He hates cant and sham and shop 
talk out of season and likes a rollicking 
good time. 

But to see him when he is most human, 
one should drop in upon him in his pleas- 
ant home at Northfield, when he is frol- 
icking with his four children on the 
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velvety lawn or playing with them a 


lively game indoors. It is a pretty, 


though not pretentious dwelling, which 
he owns on one of Northfield’s pleasant 
streets. It has to be reasonably large, 
for his aged father and mother, as well 
as his little brood of children, live there, 
and there are often others coming and 
going. Mrs. Morgan, a sunshiny little 
woman, administers efficiently the affairs 
of her large household. Almost the first 
sight which greets the visitor as he 
opens the front door is the word ‘ Wel- 
come,” while in a conspicuous corner of 
the hail is a revolving bookcase packed 
with novels, kept there, as Mr. Morgan 
jokingly says, to shock the attendants 
on the summer conferences. 

Upstairs in a large room, with windows 
opening to the east and south, is Mr. 
Morgan’s study, fairly well supplied with 
books. On one shelf are the English and 
American editions of his own books, now 
twelye in number, beginning with Dis- 
cipleship and ending with the Crises of 
the Christ, recently from the press. He 
says that authorship is not particularly 
congenial to him. He was rather driven 
into it, but the sale of his works in both 
countries shows how effective he is asa 
writer. On the walls are framed testi- 
monials from his English congregations, 


. pictures of groups of fellow-Christians in 


England, and in a conspicuous place a 
photograph of Mr. Moody. When he 
wants to dictate to his secretary he 
stamps on the floor, and up she comes 
from the room below, which he calls his 
office. He is a most systematic work- 
man, following a time card for each day 
and determining his appointments as far 
in advance as possible. He writes daily 
in his diary, and can tell you any night 
just how many addresses he has made 
and how many letters he has written 
during the year up to that time. 

The habit of regular study Mr. Mor- 
gan observes, so far as possible, when 
he is away from home delivering his lec- 
tures, and he foregoes many social op- 
portunities because of the claims of his 
books upon him. His method in begin- 
ning the study of a new subject like the 
Minor Prophets is first to read a given 
book through, using always as the basis 
of his examination the text in Moulton’s 
Handbook. Then he prepares his own 
tentative analysis, and after that reads 
the commentaries ranging from Pusey 
to George Adam Smith. Then he re- 
vises his analysis and gets ready to face 
the classes. 

When on the train he confines his read- 
ing mainly to stories, of which he de. 


_ yours a great many in the course of the 


year. His one recreation is golf, but 
some people who have played with him 
think t he might profitably take a 
little more time each day from his books 
for practice. 

To his Northfield home Mr. Morgan 


returns as often as possible during the 


year. He is not fond of the itinerant 
side of his work; he would still prefer 
a regular pastorate, but he feels today, 
as he did two years ago, that the demand 
for his work is the call of God. Last 
winter, for instance, he was able to ac- 
cept only one out of every hundred in- 
yitations. Influential as his work has 
been the past two years over multitudes, 
it has not been without its personal re- 
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turn to him. Unquestionably, he has 
broadened as well as deepened. But it 
will never be possible to affix any tag 
to Campbell Morgan. His is an original 
mind, and the only thing which we can 
safely predict of him, as the years go on, 
is growth in the personal life of the 
Christian, larger confidence in the fun- 
damentals of Christianity and greater 
effectiveness as a chosen teacher of God 
to this generation. 


In order that Mr. Morgan’s own views and 
judgments might be more definitely set before 
the readers of The Congregationalist he was 
asked to submit to a bit of an interv ew and 
cheerfully complied, as the following ques- 
tions and answers show : 


1. How does American religious life com- 
pare with that of England: (1) as respects 
home religion ; (2) as respects the interest 
in the unsaved; (3) as respects differentia- 
tion from the world ? 

I am very much inclined to say in answer 
te this question what the boy said, ‘‘ Compari- 
sons are odorous.” I feel that it is never 
quite fair to make a comparison ; indeed, one 
of the facts borne in upon me from my expe- 
rience of life here, is that two persons may 
make a comparison, and arrive at quite oppo- 
site conclusions, which are both absolutely 
correct. 

Perhaps I ought to explain this statement. 
Let me do it by giving one illustration of 
what I mean. Ihave known English brethren 
return from a visit to this country, and tell 
us at home that the denominational spirit was 
not accentuated here in anything like the de- 
gree in which it is in the old country. Then 
it has been reported that the cleavage is far 
more marked between the denominations. 
Now there is a sense in which both these re- 
ports are true. If a man touches the minis- 
try here, he will find that ministers change 
from one denomination into another, appar- 
ently without any straining of their own eccle- 
siastical convictions, or any remark being 
made by outsiders; indeed, it is constantly 
occurrirg, and it would appear therefrom as 
though there were far more spirit of union 
here than exists in England, where ministers 
very rarely pass from one denomination into 
another ; and where, if they do, it is a matter 
of note in the religious press. 

On the other hand, if the visitor has had 
apything to do with the churches in this coun- 
try he has found a spirit of denominational 
exclusiveness which has practically ceased in 
England among the Free Churches. 

This introductory preamble will show my 
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reluctance to answer this question, or at 
least, reveal in what measure I feel any an- 
swer of mine is to be relied upon. Taking 
the points named in their order: 

(1) I am inelined to say that home religion 
here is not nearly so strong as it is in Eng- 
land; for the very simple reason that there 
is so much less home life than in the old coun- 
try. The system of living in hotels and apart- 
ment houses appeals to me as being detri- 
mental to the highest interests of the family. 
This view may be due to insular prejudice, 
but I think it is based on a recognition of 
divine purpose. 

(2) With regard to interest in the unsaved, 
again I feel it difficult to find a reliable basis 
for ajust comparison. So far asI am conscious 
of the general consciousness of the Church, 
I should say that in the old country there is 
at the present moment a movement towards 
definite evangelistic work, which is more 
marked than that which exists in this coun- 
try. If a comparison were based upon cer- 
tain phases of the Church’s life, I should say 
that proportionately there is a larger nu uber 
of ministers in England who are evangelistic, 
than in this country. On the other hand, I 
have been very much impressed with the 
work done here by such missions as that of | 
Water Street in New York city, and the Pa- 
cific Garden Mission in Chicago. These are 
but types of a large number of missions on 
definite spiritual lines that are reaching the 
outcast. I think that proportionately there 
is much more work of this kind here than in 
England. 

To return again, I find that definite evangel- 
istic work of a sustained nature at great cen- 
ters is better sustained in England than here, 
as witness specially the work of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in the old country. 

And yet once more I am inclined to think 
that in the Bible Conferences which are mul- 
tiplying in this country, the note of interest 
in evangelistic work is more marked than that 
in the conventions in the old country. Per- 
haps this answer will further illustrate what 
I say about comparisons. 

(3) As respects differentiation from the 
world, I am inclined to say that the old 
formula of ‘‘six of one, and half a dozen of 
the other ” applies. Of course everything de- 
pends upon what is meant by worldliness. 
Some of the evidences of worldliness are more 
pronounced on this side; while on the other 
side, other evidences are in turn more notice- 
able. The spirit of worldliness, which is that 
of life conditioned by things material and tem- 
poral, instead of by those spiritual and eter- 
nal, obtains on both sides the Atlantic in the ‘ 
churches to an alarming degree. 


A Corporation with a Soul 
(Continued from page 327.) 


ished wages would not be raised more 
than ten cents per week, the whole mat- 
ter seemed to appear in a new light, and 
those who had imagined that they pre- 
ferred the same money in wages said, 
‘Guess the company is all right in what 
it is doing.” 

“Does it pay?’ was another question 
asked the manager. 

“T do not know. I do not look at it in 
that way, or raise that question.” 

Those, however, who know manufac- 
turing villages where nothing of the sort 
is done for the workmen, where nothing 
save the wage binds workman and em- 
ployer together, where there is suspicion 
in the office and ill-concealed hostility in 
the mil], where controversy is frequent, 
and discontent constant, are not at a 
loss for an answer. The very appear- 
ance of the workers as they swarm out 


from their toil is an eloquent tribute to 
the management of the company and to 
its welfare institutions, The sullen look 
is lacking ; they are healthy and happy. 
They rarely seek employment elsewhere 
—an examination of the pay-rolls a few 
years ago showing 83 men who had been 
employed by the company over 20 years 
each, 44 over 30 years, 15 over 40 years. 
This company is building for the future 
and in the boys and girls now in the kin- 
dergarten, in the library and at the ball 
games are the future employees at the 
works. If their homes be made good and 
their minds and hands trained to work 
skillfully and accurately years hence a 
rich harvest will be gathered from this 
liberal sowing in the spirit of brother- 
hood. 
- These successful experiments in good 
will demonstrate to the writer that it is 
possible for acorporation to have a soul. 
A visit to the works of this company is 
a better sermon on the Golden Rule than 
those usually preached in the churches. 
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2. What is the chief lack of American re- 
ligious life? 
Life. 


3. Have you found any one section of the 
country warmer religiously than any other? 


Again I should be inclined to ask for your 
definition of warmer. If by the term emo- 
tional is meant, I certainly have felt from my 
somewhat brief visits to the South that the 
type of religion there is more emotional than 
in the North, whether East or West. I am 
not sure, however, that this kind of warmth 
produces the best type of Christian character. 
Personally I am always inclined to favor 
plants of hardy growth, rather than exotics, 
If I may be allowed a very personal reference, 
I should say that I feel my best work has 
been done among the people that were not so 
easy to reach, but that being reached, re- 
sponded upon the basis of a convinced reason, 
rather than an excited emotion. This answer 
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may reveal personal predilections, but I take 
it, those are what you desire. 


4. As you have observed Congregationalism 
throughout the country, how does it seem to 
you to compare with other denominations ? 

May I answer this qaestion by telling you 
a story? Many years ago a fashion obtained 
among ladies in England of wearing bonnets 
that were so very small they could hardly be 
discerned on the top of the chignons which 
were then in vogue. It is said that Mr. Spur- 
geon was once asked to preach against the 
foolish fashion, and in the course of his ser- 
mon he remarked, looking out over his con- 
gregation, “I have been asked to say some- 
thing against the bonnets that the women are 
wearing, but for the life of me I cannot see 
any.” I leave you to make what application 
you see fit of this little story. 


5. Along what lines is a revival likely to 
come? 


The Great Need at Northfield 


Attendance at the recent conference at 
Northfield has revealed to me the breach be- 
tween the Northfield teaching and that of our 
best theological seminaries today. To one 
who believes that it is possible to combine the 
deepest spirituality with the best modern 
scholarship, this lack of such a combination 
at Northfield is disappointing. I heartily ap- 
preciate the great excellencies of the North- 
field conferences, their earnest spirituality 
and strong evangelistic spirit, and I have re- 
ceived great help and blessing from many of 
the addresses there. But I also believe in 
progress and scholarship and my sensibilities 
were jarred frequently by the filings, which 
some of the speakers indulged in, at theologi- 
cal seminaries and professors. The hope and 
expectation has been expressed that under the 
guidance of Mr. William Moody, himself a 
Yale graduate, Northfield would make healthy 
progress and welcome and absorb the best 
results of modern scholarship. 

The outcome is disappeinting to those who 
believe that one of the greatest needs of the 
day is the reconciliation between scholarship 
and traditional religion, or the spiritualizing 
of scholarship and the intellectual enlighten- 
ment of religion. Whatever may be true of 
the Student’s Conference, the General Confer- 
ence seems to keep the same type of speakers 
from year to year. Only those who are known 
to represent one line of belief are invited to 
speak, viz., those who are opposed to the 
Higher Criticism and who hold the premillen- 
nial view of the second coming of Christ. 
Theological professors, with the exception of 
a few old men like Dr. Weston, are not in- 
vited. There are many of us who would like 
to hear from the Northfield platform such 
strong, scholarly and spiritual men as Profes- 
sors Clarke of Colgate and Sanders of Yale, 
Presidents Hall of Usionand King of Oberlin. 
It would be to the mutual advantage of both 
our theological seminaries and Northfield, to 
have cordial and helpful relations established 
between the two. The seminaries are inclined 
to be too intellectual and scholastic and to 
foster the critical and questioning spirit. 
They need more to emphasize the inner life, 
spiritual power and devotion to Christ, as 
Northfield does. 

Bat, on the other hand, Northfield is too 
narrow, conservative and one-sided. It might 
make itself a far greater power for the future 
years by cheerfully welcoming the assured 
results of modern Bible study and adapting 
{teelf to the thought of the modernage. Presi- 
dent King in his book, The Reconstruction 
of Theology, has clearly, and I think convine- 
logly, shown the great advantage of the newer 
view of the Bible over the old and the gain to 
theology {rc m the adoption of the idea of evo- 


Our Readers’ Forum 


lution. What does Northfield gain by resist- 
ing this new light and knowledge? 

Rev. G. Campbell Morgan’s exposition of 
the minor prophets was lucid, earnest and 
spiritual, but the value of his teaching fell 
in the estimation of many of us when he 
asserted so strongly and emphatically his 
belief in the literal restoration of the Jews 
to Palestine and that a large part of the proph- 
ecies, such as that of Zechariah, await ex- 
act outward fulfillment in the future by the 
visible appearing of Christ and the restora- 
tion of the Jewish nation, instead of by the 
spread of the kingdom of Christ which is now 
going on throughout the earth. Thus he goes 
back and tries to revivify the husk of the proph- 
ecy, instead of taking the spiritual essence 
of it as fulfilled in the Christian Church. He 
is so sane and clear-sighted in most respects 
that it is a disappointment to have him take 
this narrow and hard-and-fast interpretation. 
But his application to present times, or the 
“permanent message,” is usually strong and 
suggestive. 

Those of us who have received a modern 
theological education cannot help wishing that 
we had some gathering similar to Northfield 


and combining its advantages with a strong ~ 


list of speakers who reprezent the best ad- 
vance along religious and theological lines. 
Northfield might still adapt itself to this 
ned. If it does not, I fear it will wane in 
prestige and usefulness, and some other gath- 
ering will have to be established which will 
give to ministers and Christian workers the 
mental quickening and the spiritual growth 
which they seek to gain during the summer 
vacation. A YALE GRADUATE, 


Another View of Northfield 


From my point of view Northfield is too 
intellectual, with too many good sermons and 
too few celebrations of the holy communion, 
and opportunities for the people to pray 
individually. ©. 


A Pilgrim Church Ignored 


How to recover lost ground is always a 
problem. How to fill a complete series of 
blanks in a Year-Book after its publication 
belongs to the same list of hard things to do! 
The new book is at hand, with all its store of 
data, mach of which might make one’s heart 
rejoice; but there is no joy in this direction. 
«Just what it is best to do in the great disap- 
pointment felt by Pilgrim Church in this city, 
in having no record behind its nama, is the 
question! 

Not a blank is filled, not a suggestion of 
data, if one desired to know of our progress 
or alms, or if a stranger should make inqairy 
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The form of the question makes it some- 

what difficult if not impossible to answer. I 

cannot tell along what lines it will come. I 

am, however, perfectly convinced that a real 

awakening of spiritual interest in the masses. 

of the people, issuing in their return to vital 

religion, will come from the church’s redis- ! 

covery of the true meaning of the cross of ‘ 

Christ, and response to all its claims. I feel 

that Dr. Denney’s book on The Death of 

Christ is epoch- marking and epoch-making. 

When from our pulpits the great Biblical 

truth therein discussed is pronounced with 

the note of authority and in the power of the 

Spirit of God, there will be born anew in our 

churches the great passion which is always 

propagative. While very strongly believing 

that one of the certain notes of revival will 

be ethical, I am convinced that this will be 

the outcome of individual relationship to 

Christ and his cross, rather than of education 

from which the cross is absent. 


of the church of our name in this city. The 
only sign of Pilgrim Chureb, is its name on 
the list! 

There may bea palliation of this disappoint- 
ment and a relief from its loss to us, if the 
brethren in the ministry will remember that 
we are not extinct, and this, in respect to in- 
quiries that may be made concerning our 
churches in the South. Our existence, to a 
large degree, must depend on the loyalty of 
people who come from other sections to this 
region. Cosmopolitanism is illustrated by the 
fact that in almest any service it would be 
easy to call up a dozen states by representa- 
tives; states, territories and even countries. 
This is true of any of our churches in manu- 
facturing districts. 

This notice is not intended to convey any 
censure to the industrious collector of the 
multitude of statistics in the Year-Book. It 
is appealingly explanatory. Our blanks were 
all properly prepared ard sent. Evidently 
they were never received in Boston. Some- 
thing or somebody was at fault. 

Joun H. FRAZER, 
Pastor of Pilgrim Church. | 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


[The state registrar probably could tell | 
Paster Frazee what became of the statistics - _ 
he furnished, if he mailed them to the correct 
address. Twelve churches in Tennessee, and ; 
489 in the whole country appear in the Year- be 
Book in as blank dismay as this Pilgrim | 
Church. Registrars in states where such 
blanks are numerous should be asked at the 
coming state meetings to give the reasons why 
the condition and work of the churches are 
not reported in the Year-Book.—Eprrors.] ~ 


——$_—____—_— 


Irreverent Responsive Reading : 


Why do some of our best ministers conduct 
responsive readings 80 poorly? Our own pas- 
tor reads distinctly, neither hurrying himself 
nor making the people hurry. During the 
vacation a stranger filled the pulpit, and in 
his readir g he was deliberate and reverential, 
bringing out each thought as beautiful and 
precious. He made us feel that the responsive 
reading was from God's word. The minister 
who came next reminded me in his reading — 
of the click of the typewriter, not an atom 
of expression or reverence. A minister who 
came still later read with more expression, 
but always began his verse before we had 
finished ours, so that we had to omit the clos- 
ing words or else be reading at the same time 


with him, and different words, Another read ie 
in a sing-song manner at lightning speed. 7g 


Also many ministers seem to forget that there 
is anything sacred about the Lord’s Prayer. 
G, W. B. 


er, 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Good-By 
(To @ child) 


Good night, and wings ef angels 
Beat round your little bed, 

And all white hr pes and holy 
Be on your golden head! 


You know not why I love you, 
You little lips that kiss ; 

But if you should remember, 
Remember me with this: 


He gaid that the longest journey 
Was all on the road to rest; 

He said the children’s wisdom 
Was the wisest and the best; . 


He said there was joy in sorrow 
Far more than the tears in mirth, 
And he knew there was God in heaven, 
Because there was Love on earth. 
—Rennell Rodd, in Myrtle and Oak. 


The Charm of Shabby Things 


BY GRACE HODSDON BOUTELLE 


Well-regulated approval of the obvi- 
ously admirable sometimes palls. We 
turn wearily from perfection to find that 
imperfection has a perversely lovable 
way of claiming our willing allegiance. 
Possibly herein lies the secret of the fas- 
cination of certain kinds of shabbiness. 
There are houses so flawlessly beautiful 
that one must pay instant homage, but 
there are other homes where every time- 
worn bit of furniture greets you with a 
welcoming caress; where the carpet is 
hospitably napless in certain ruts made 
by the drawing up of chairs to the hearth 
through years of cheery gatherings. In 
such a house it is immaterial whether the 
intrinsic value of the household gods is 
small or great; whether they are of in- 
teresting antiquity, or designed in the 
most hopelessly inartistic period of the 
last century; all incongruities are har- 
monized because they have sprung out of 
the family needs as naturally and com- 
panionably as the whiteweed and the 
clover push up side by side in the fields. 

Many of us are fain to indorse the view 
of a little girl I once knew. She never 
could believe that the prince and princess 
in the fairy-tale could have “‘lived happy 
ever after’’—‘‘’cos you know, muyver, 
yey couldn’t be cozy in a palace wiv 
ev’sing smooy, an’ shiny an’ homesick.” 
Accordingly, she always tried to rub out 
the end of the story with her fat little 
hand, saying scornfully: 

“Vey made it up—lI’ll tell you what 
was truly true; vey runned away from 
ve palace an’ wented to find a teenty- 
tonty house—an’ it was our house, an’ we 
said, ‘Tum wight in!’ an’ ven we all lived 
happy togedder.” 

It is a restful satisfaction to realize 
that we need not be rich to offer our 
friends the very ambrosia of hospitality ; 
perhaps that very corner that we hope to 
change and make less shabby some day, 
may have for some welcome guest a pe- 
culiarly compelling charm. This was de- 
lightfully true of a house I remember, 
where two girls often spent long, happy 
afternoonstogether. In the simple plain- 
ness of the rooms there was nothing to dis- 
tract or hamper girlish dreams. It gave 


the necessity that made the two rich in cre- 
ating their own resources, and held them 
in the quiet of an atmosphere made for 
busily scribbled fancies, congenial silences 
and wonderful glowing plans. And so it 
came about that when the house burned 
down later, the girl who had not lived 
there could not be reconciled. The family 
themselves soon grew fond of the new 
home, but years after the girl whose home 
it had been made gentle fun of her friend 
because she never passed the site of the 
former house without mourning that she 
should never again walk over the dear 
sagging fl ors, or trace the zigzag vagaries 
of the cracks in the ceiling, lying on the 
hearthrug in the twilight before the glow 
of a fire so bright that the little open stove 
seemed the most desirable of fireplaces. 

There is a little, old hotel that a few 
of us know. We grumble at its incon- 
veniences sometimes, but if a well-mean- 
ing gente should overhear us and whisk 
it away, leaving a model palace of luxu- 
ries to replace it, instead of thanking 
him, we should sit us down and weep as 
heartbrokenly as disappointed children 
might, 

In a place so wildly fresh and roughly, 
exhilaratingly beautiful, luxury would 
seem a garish impertinence ; it is bless- 
edly better that there should be no or- 
chestra. to frighten away the happy echo 
brought from Pleasant River of the quiet 
dip of the paddle, the splash of a beaver 
or the invisible rush of a frightened deer 
—no electric lights to dazzle into oblivion 
the memory of standing high on Ore 
Mountain looking across the valley at the 
great couchant mountain shapes beyond, 
and seeing (what one may see who looks 
long and intently) the wondrous outlining 
of their amethyst translucence by a nar- 
row ribbon of silver light against the 
paling afterglow. 

Best that the homeliness of the dear, 
queer, old hotel should grow and deepen 
as it has grown and deepened through all 
its simple-hearted years. What need of 
embellishment here? There is beauty 
enough and to spare—the untrammeled 
loveliness of the Iron Spring and the 
Pleasant River and the Ore Mountain. 

And the charm of the shabby home 
lives under corresponding conditions. 
There must be a never-failing spring of 
self-forgetful cheeriness ; a quiet stream 
of perfect understanding, where bright 
words and happy silences may float and 
follow the bends and curves of its clear, 
winding beauty; and above all, it must 
have refreshing heights where those may 
climb who will for glimpses of the sunset 
and that fine penciling of radiant silver 
whiteness that keen and patient eyes 
may see beyond the mountain line. 


About Women 


“T have to talk about women,” said Mr. 
Dooley. ‘Do ye know anything about 
them ?”’ 


“Nawthin’,”’ said Mr. Hennessy. “I’ve 


been livin’ with wan so long that she looks: 


like me, but she’s as much iv a gamble 
to me as she iver was. I know what 
she’ll do. She’l] do what I tell her to do 


if she plazes. But I can niver more than 
guess what she’s thinkin’ about.—Col- 
lier’s Weekly. 


Nancy’s. Renunciation 
BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


Nancy stood in a corner of the family 
pew, singing softly under her breath. 
She felt very sad and lonely. That is 
the reason why she sang softly. To have 
kept silence altogether and let the waves 
of desolation break over her would have 
been unbearable; while, on the other 
hand, to have given voice to a joyous 
outburst would have been of course im- 
possible. So she sang softly, letting the 
clear tones of Mr. Brainerd’s tenor ring- 
ing out behind her, and Miss Amanda’s 
contralto, measured and rich and grave, 
support her own small soprano and sooth 
and comfort her. 

Tomorrow Nancy was going away, 
even tomorrow. What did it matter that 
seven years ago she had unaccountably 
happened to get herself born in an alien 
city, afar from her valley? It was all a 
mistake. She ought to have been born 
in the valley. And the valley was her 
home. How miserable every year, in 
the full tide of high companionship with 
West Mountain and Green Peak, to be 
haled away to the city again, the dreary, 
alien city, in search of education! Nancy 
lifted her chin and looked wistfully 
towards the southwest window of the 
little church, behind which she knew 
West Mountain was standing, big and 
solemn and gray in its autumn bareness. 
She could almost fancy she heard it join- 
ing in, too, in the hymn, in a voice that 
was grander even than Miss Amanda’s 
contralto. 

Besides her mother and—Nancy meant 
it reverently—besides her mother and 
God, Nancy had hardly two better friends 
in all the world than West Mountain and 
Green Peak. What their companionship 
meant to her was a thing not to be talked 
about, partly because the dictionary has 
not yet provided words for every experi- 
ence, partly because who would want to 
use them if ithad? West Mountain and 
Green Peak, understanding the matter, 
preserved an inscrutable silence. Nancy 
followed their example. 

A few nights ago she had had a thrill- 
ing experience. Sitting on a footstool in 
the library after tea, undressing Susan 
the doll, she had dreamily listened to her 
mother reading aloud to Ethel from Para- 
dise Lost. The great march and rhythm 
of the lines was all that claimed her atten- 
tion. She was thinking most about the 
worn condition of Susan’s shoes. Sud- 
denly, however, these words smote her 
consciousness and called it imperatively 
into life: 

From their foundations, loosening to and fro, 

They plucked the seated hills with all their load, 

Rocks, waters, woods, and, by the shaggy tops 

Uplifting, bore them in their hands. 

O, why! She let her hands fall in her 
lap, and gazed fixedly across the room. 
Then a shiver went through her, a wave 
of sheer exultation. She caught Susan 
to her breast to break the force of the 
emotion. That was West Mountain and 
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Green Peak; she knew it, she knew it. 
Glorious ! A little later she stole out to 
look at them, calm and great beneath 
the stars. It seemed to her she had 
never known such reverence for them 
before. 

And now she was going to leave them. 
She settled back into the pew after the 
hymn was over, and crossed her feet. 
The minister was about to read the Bible. 
Would he choose a comforting chapter? 
No, not very. The lunatic boy, falling 
into fire and water, was depressing if 
anything. What a pity! When her need 
was so great! Mivisters ought to know. 
Suddenly again, however, as in the read- 
ing of Paradise Lost, her attention was 
seized and held. 

“If ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, 
Remove hence to yonder place; and it 
shall remove.” 

During all the rest of the reading, dur- 
ing the long prayer (sad confession!) and 
during the sermon, Nancy heard nothing 
at all. She was busy thinking, where she 
would have it placed. It should be West 
Mountain rather than Green Peak she de- 
cided at once, because the quarries on 
Green Peak were needed at home, and be- 
sides, Nancy did not want to be partial, 
yet she did love West Mountain. At 
first she thought of course she would 
have it with her, right in her own street ; 
but to save her life she could not find room 
forit. There had once been a vacant lot 
next door, but that was being built up 
now. Down at the end of the street, vis- 
ible by putting one’s head out of the win- 
dow, was an open square. Well, yes; but 
the trolley ran through it. Nancy would 
not like tehave West Mountain tunneled. 

Even when the service was over, and 
she went musingly down the aisle, out 
into the November sunshine, she had 
come to no certain conclusion, Only her 
main purpose was firm. It strengthened 
her to endure with some show of compo- 
sure the awful, annual ordeal of saying 
good-by. She escaped from the caress- 
ing hand of Miss Amanda, and buried 
herself, sobbing, in a corner of the car- 
riage. Her people! Her mountains! How 
could she leave them? Ah, not at all her 
mountains. She remembered and was 
still. 

Immediately after dinner she took Su- 
san (Susan, being gifted with a great re- 
serve, never desecrated the serious mo- 
ments of life), and climbed far up the hill 
behind the house approaching towards 
West Mountain. It was going to happen 
now. Little did the tranquil valley lying 
beneath her, all moving light and shadow, 
dream of the coming change. Little did 
the far-off city dream of it either, soon to 
be startled so. Ah, there would be sur- 
prise in many places today. Erect on a 
broad, flat stone in the midst of the high, 
open pasture, with West Mountain loom- 
ing above her, Nancy stood and solemnly 
stretched forth her hand. Her face was 
grave and earnest. In another moment 
the great deed would be done. 

A moment! Even on so small a hinge 
the destiny of mountains and valleys may 
turn. Did no one feel the thrill, first of 
apprehension, then of relief, ran through 
West Mountain as it remembered the 
pain of its ancient upheaval in the days 
of the heavenly war, and reached down 
with mighty fingers to clutch the under- 
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earth? Nancy sat down on the rock 
and clasped her hands about her knees. 
She had not realized it was so big, West 
Mountain. Her plan of having it trans- 
ported to the express office to await her 
coming seemed suddenly inadequate, The 
express office was in a very narrow street. 
Moreover, who could ca'culate how much 
of the surrounding country might be 
transported too? The pasture in which 
she sat with Susan of a surety. That 
was part of the mountain. Nancy caught 
her breath in dizzy rapture at the thought 
of such progress through space. Won- 
derful—glorious! She half sprang to her 
feet to give the word of command. But 
the thought of her mother’s dismay 
stopped her. Poor mother, running from 
the door and holding up impoteat hands 
towards West Mountain sailing mightily 
down the wind with a little girl anda 
doll looking calmly over the edge. 

Moreover again, the valley. Nancy 
tried to picture it with West Mountain 
gone, a great yawning gap in its side, 
the wind and the snow rushing in. She 
shrank from the very idea, Then a real- 
ization of her utter selfishness came over 
her, and she buried her face in her hands. 
She could not do it; O, no, she could not 
doit! The valley needed West Mountain 
more than she needed it. To take it 
would be wrong. The disappointment 
pierced. 

Nancy had never heard of renuncia- 
tion; or if she had, in listening to ser- 
mons, she had not understood. But the 
solemn feeling was as strong within her 
that afternooo on the hillside as ever in 
the breast of devoted acolyte of old. She 
rose to her feet slowly after a time, and 
stood looking out over the valley, with 
her back turned to West Mountain. 
Green Peak towered before her across 
the way. Other mountains loomed blue. 
Beneath her lay the autumn fields, gray 
and very still. 

‘I will not take it,’’ she said, gravely, 
reassuringly, with a long-drawn sigh. 

And when she turned to go down the 
hil}, with Susan under her arm, there 
was a vastness within her like West 
Mountain itself. 


The Strain on Parents 


“What is mohair, mammy?” asked Sally 
Peterson Jones, looking up from her slow 
perusal of the newspaper, and keeping her 
place on the page with a dusky forefinger. 

Mammy Jones began to rock faster. “ You 
know w’at hair is, I s’pose, don’ you?” she 
inquired. 

“O yas’m,” responded Sally, promptly, 

** Well, den, does you know w’at a mo is?” 
asked her mother, rocking still faster. 

“No’m,” admitted Sally, with great reluc- 
tance. 

“ Wel', chile, yo’ can’t ’spec’ me to take de 
place ob a natchel hist’ry ob avimals fo’ you,’ 
said her mother, calmly, allowing the rocking- 
chair to slacken its speed. “ W’en you've 
hunted up de mo in one ob your school-books, 
an’ know jes’ what he looks like, come to 
me, an’ I'll ’splain de rest. But chillen mus’ 
und’take some work on dere own eddication, 
shorely. ’Tain’t right fo’ payrents to do it 
all.”—Exchange. 


Politeness is a sort of guard which 
covers the rough edges of our character 
and prevents their wounding others,— 
Joseph Joubert. 


Closet and altar 


GOD’S FELLOW-WORKERS 


There are diversities of workings, but 
the same God, who worketh all things | in 
all. 


Sereneness will never come to me in 
this world. Yet I have such possibilities 
of calm! But it would be very selfish to 
sigh for quiet when it is a most urd: 
served blessing that one is permitted to 
work, to be a co-worker with Ged.—Gail 
Hamilton. 


Whatever we beg of God, let us also 
work for il; if the thing be matter of 
duty or a consequent to industry. For 
God loves to bless labor and to reward it. 
And therefore our blessed Saviour joins 
watchfulness with prayer; for God’s 
graces are but assistances, not new crea- 
tions of the whole habit, in every instant 
or period of our lives. Read Scripture 
and then pray to God for understanding. 
Pray against temptation: but you must 
also resist the devil and then he will flee 
from you. Ask of God competency of 
living: but you must also work with your 
own hands the things that are honest, 
that ye may have to supply in time of 
need. We can but do our endeavor and 
pray for a blessing and then leave the 
success with God; and beyond this we 
cannot deliberate, we cannot take care; 
but so far we must.—Jeremy Taylor. 


There is a na{ural wretched independ- 
ency in us, that we would be the authors 
of all our own works, and do all without 
Him, without whom, indeed, we can do 
nothing. Let us learn to go more out of 
ourselves, and we shall find more strength 
for our duties, and against eur tempfa- 
tions.— Robert Leighton. 


Daily our lives would show 
Weakness made strong, 
Toilsome and gloomy ways 
Brightened with song; 
Some deed of kindness done, 
Some souls by patience won, 
Dear Lord, to thee. 


Thus, in thy service, Lord 
Till eventide 
Closes the day of life, 
May we abide. 
And when earth’s labors cease, 
Bid us depart in peace, 
Dear Lord to thee. 
—Edwin Pond Parker. 


One of the principal rules of religion 
is, to lose no occasion of serving God. 
And since He is invisible to our eyes, we 
are to serve Him in our neighbor, which 


Lord we desire Thy service more than 
anything our life - give. To live 
with Thee, to work with 
share Thy joy and do Thy will, is our 
heart’s dee us 
strength and courage 
with which Thou hast 
and patience for the hee a 
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The Fruitee Family 


BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


Starchbex Villa, Cupboard Lane, Pan- 
tryville, had been the address of the 
Fruitees ever since they could remember— 
which was less than a week. The cook 
made Mr. Fruitee one evening out of 
evaporated peaches and apricots and 
raisins and almonds, with wire for bones 
and muscles, and then she hurried to 
finish Mrs. Fruitee lest he be lonely. As 
soon as Mrs. Fruitee joined her husband 
they went to housekeeping in Starchbox 
Villa. 

The next evening Master Nutty Fruitee 
came and when Baby Fruitee arrived 
their happiness was complete. As sweet 
as a peach was Baby Fruitee and they 
called him Peachie, 

There were two other members in the 
family: Mammy, the nurse, and Prunie, 
the dog. Prunie belonged to the cherry- 
prune breed, which is superior to the or- 
dinary prune dog. Mammy was an ex- 
cellent nurse; when Peachie cried she 
stuffed the corner of her candied orange 
peel apron into his mouth to soothe 
him—so simple and effective a method 
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that the wonder is more nurses don’t 
adopt it. 

Master Nutty Fruitee was a source of 
anxiety to his family. Not only did he 
smoke innumerable clove cigarettes—and 
every one knows how they urdermine an 
evap»rated constitution—and drink whole 
bottles of vanilla extract, though a tea- 
spoonful was all his mother allowed him— 
for if that is enough for a whole cake it 
is surely enough for one Fruitee—but 
worst of all he stayed out late at night. 

One night Mrs, Fruitee heard the wolf- 
mice squeaking in the distance when she 
knew that her son was two shelves from 
home. The poor lady grew quite shriv- 
elled with anxiety. 

“Don’t get yourself into a stew, my 
sweet creature,” her husband begged. 
“You know a stew has been fatal to 
many a Fruitee.” 

Mrs. Fruitee was fast shrinking intoa 
small hard lump from terror when in the 
distance she espied her son closely per- 
sued by a ravenous wolf-mouse, Poor 
Natty would have perished miserably 
had it not been for Prunie. That brave 
dog fought off the furious beast until 
his master reached the house, and then 


dashed in, leaving behind him one current 
from the tip of his tail! 

The next morning the Fruitees moved 
away from Starchbox Villa, and it is for- 
tunate that they did, for itis doubtful if 
Mrs. Fruitee would have been able to en- 
dure another such night. The cook, who 
had made them, carried them all into the 
dining-room and set them up in a row on 
the table. 

“It is Priscilla’s birthday,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘and you are a birthday gift.” 
But they had no idea what she meant. 


She Took No Risks 


A bright four. year-old, living on the second 
floor of an apartment house, often went down 
to visit the first floor family, who made much 
of her and kept her as long as they could. 

Little Katharine’s mother had occasionally 
to go after her and one time when they had 
gotten back to their own rooms, she said, 
“ Katharine, you mustn’t tell Mrs. White ey- 
ery time that you will comeagain. I noticed 
that you did it yesterday afternoon, too. You 
must wait until they ask yoa.” 

“T’m ’fraid they’ll forget,’’ returned Katha- 
rine, seriously. a. Ww. 
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Winning a Kingdom’ 


By Rev. A. 


' The same qualities are as necessary to 
gain success in carrying on a business, 
teaching a schoo], administering a church, 
securing a practice in law or medicine, 
pursuing any ealling in life, as in attain- 
ing the throne of a kingdom or the presi- 
dency of a republic. Those who begin 
earliest with the definite purpose of fit- 
ting themselves for some position of 
power are most likely to win. The career 
of David shows plainly the steps to be 
taken. They appear distinctly in the 
record of the seven and one-half years 
from the death of Saul to the coronation 
of David at Hebron as king over all 
Israel. His story shows us: 

1. The power of faith in God [2 Sam. 
2: 1-4). The way to the place for which 
David had been anointed years before 
seemed open after Saul and Jonathan 
had passed away. Yet it would have 
been easy for him to make an irretriev- 
able mistake by assuming authority before 
the people were ready to trust him. He 
turned to God asking earnestly, ‘‘ What 
shall I do?” The answer, which would 
naturally come to the prayerful mind 
seeking the best good of the people, was 
that he should go to his own tribe, live in 
its principal city and make himself so 
useful to the people that they would real- 
ize their need of him. This he did, and 
in due time the leaders came to him and 
chose and anointed him king. The wise 
man puts at the disposal of thoss whom 
he would serve all that he has learned 
and waits for them to appreciateit. That 
is the wisdom which comes from God, 
and trust in him gives one confidence to 
answer his summons to duty. 

2. The power of kindness [vs.5-7]. Only 
one tribe of the twelve turned to David. 
He might have demanded the allegiance 
of others and thus might have lost all. 
But he chose a better way. The first 
overtures he made were to the men who 
had done a brave deed to show their loy- 
alty to hisdead rival. He sent a message 
to the Jabesh-Gileadites who had buried 
Saul, and praised them for it, assuring 
them of his desire that they should be 
rewarded for it. He opened the way for 
them to accept him as their lord by say- 
ing, ‘‘Saul your lord is dead, and also the 
house of Judah hath anointed me king 
over them.’”’ They did not at that time 
respond to his invitation, but the kind- 
ness he showed prepared them to receive 
him when the opportune hour should 
come. No man loses by a spirit of wise 
kindness toward those whom he would 
serve. 

8. The power of patience [2: 8-4: 12]. 
The years that passed while David 
reigned over Judah and Abner ruled the 
rest of Israe], with Saul’s son the nomi- 
nal king, only suggest the wise policy of 
David's waiting till the time was ripe to 
take the place to which he had been 
divinely called. There were battles and 
intrigues and murders, The strength of 
Israel was again and again pitted against 
Judah. One day it was a contest be 
tween twelve young men for Ishbosheth 
and twelve for David, in whieh all on 
both sides were slain. Then Abner slew 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 13, 
David becomes King. Text, 2 Sam, 2; 1-5; 10, 


E. Dunning 


the swift runner Asahel, whose brother 
Joab was the general of David’s army; 
and Joab bided his time till he revenged 
his brother, though it was a treacherous 
deed, for Abner fell while he was prepar- 
ing the way to make David king over all 
Israel. David mourned Abner’s death, 
for which he was guiltless; but in all 
those years of war ‘‘David waxed 
stronger and stronger, but the house of 
Saul waxed weaker and weaker.” The 
patience of a great man is mightier than 
an army. 

4. The power of generosity [5: 1-8]. It 
was wonderful that so long a period of 
strife did not so embitter the tribes op- 
posed to David that they could not choose 
him as their king. When their general 
was slain he so conducted himself that 
‘fall Israel understood that day that it 
was not of the king to slay Abner.” 
David had honored Saul while Saul pur- 
sued him. He honored Saul’s son in his 
weakness and avenged his death on those 
who killed him to make way for David 
to come to the throne. He never forgot 
his friendship for Jonathan, whose son 
he made a prince in his own house. David 
became king of all Israel by showing him- 
self kingly, till the leaders of all the 
tribes elected him as their head because 
they saw that he was the choice of Jeho- 
vah, 

5. The power of cowrage [5: 6-15]. It 
Was no mere honor, but a great task that 
was laid on David when he was crowned 
king of all Israel. His first work was to 
conquer the fortress Jerusalem and make 
it his capital. The story is briefly and 
obscurely told, but we need only to know 
the situation of the city in which the 
glory of the kingdom has centered dur- 
ing all its history, to understand that its 
capture was the deed of a great general. 
He had prepared himself for the respon- 
sibility he accepted. ‘‘ And David waxed 
greater and greater; for Jehovah, the 
God of hosts, was with him.” 


‘We 


ar 


This story of faith and kindness and 
patience and generosity and courage is 
the epic of the Hebrew nation. It has 
wrought itself into the Christian ideal. 
It foreshadowed the Christ who is becom- 
ing the world’s leader and hero, The 
study of it is calculated to teach the 
young man of this twentieth century of 
the Caristian era the sure path to success. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


TWO QUESTIONABLE USES OF VACATION 


The church whose pastor has nothing to 
show for his vacation save a record of 8o 
many golf holes or a collection of so many 
fish stories, or that church whose minister 
has worn himself out by a continuous round 
of summar “ supplying,” each has goed reason 
for complaint.—The Chicago Standard. 


AS TRUE AS PREACHING 


The next great campaign of our whole 
church should be in the interest of our church 
paper. We can never do large things until 
we have large numbers interested and united 
for service. We can never have community 
of interest in the denomination until we have 
the means of knowing each other and what 
each is trying todo. We know that the con- 
tributors to our mission funds, those who 
attend our conventions and are vitally con- 


nected with our church and its work are those. 


who read the church paper.—The Christian 
Leader. 


All have leisure who will.—Bishop J. L. 
Spalding. 


North, South, East and West 
it’s proclaimed the best. 


ELECTRO 


SiulverPolish 


SILICON 


Its cardinal nee ee without 
abrasion—has made it famous around the 
world. Unlike all others. Sold everywhere. 

“SILICON,” 80 Cliff Street, New York. 


SUSE NOON DAREN TENDER NNN ORNS OO NEN TET 


- Better Than ‘owe 
’ For Less Money ~ 


kero CORN SYRUP is a food and table delicacy combined. Con- 


tains all the nutritive, strengthening properties of corn in a pre-digested 


form, ready to use by the blood. 

love it and thrive upon its pure, 
energy and strength producer. 
to candy, 


A fine food for feeble folks. Children 

wholesome goodness. 
Good for every home use from griddle cakes 
Its reasonable cost appeals to prudent housewlves. 


A remarkable 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 


Sold In airtight, friction top tins, which are excellent for various household 


purposes when empty. 


10c, 25¢ and Wc sizes. Atall grocers. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO,, New York and Chicago. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Is Socialism the Remedy 


Every one knows that the present ten- 
dency of economic events moves head- 
long toward socialism. Enormous gains 
of the Socialist Party are reported from 
Germany, and in our own country during 
the past year, owing to monopolistic 
greed and arrogance, socialism has made 
great strides in popular favor. It is, 
thep, with peculiar satisfaction that 
those who do not believe in socialism as 
@ remedy hear a voice speaking with 
authority, declaring that there is another 
alternative, that the present existing 
society is “sound in its essential ele- 
ments,” and that the work required is 
along existing lines. Professor Ely is 
one of the most valuable of American 
economists because he is able to discuss 
important social and economic problems 
in language intelligible to the people. 
His latest work, The Evolution of Indus- 
trial Society,* presents in clear English 
and interesting manner the sanest conclu- 
sions of economic science regarding pres- 
ent problems. 

The first quarter of the book reviews 
the evolution of industry to its present 
condition; from the hunting and fishing 
stage of primitive society, through the 
pastoral stage, the agricultural and the 
handicraft to the industrial stage; dis- 
cusses recent tendencies and presents 
statistical results. The remainder of the 
book considers the problems which con- 
front us. Especially valuable is the 
author’s chapter on Competition. He 
believes that ‘‘competition is a perma- 
nent feature of human society,” that it is 
beneficent, that rightly protected and 
controlled “it furnishes to man the maxi- 
mum of pleasure with the minimum of 
pain.” The present unsatisfactory eco- 
nomic condition is due to the stifling of 
fair competition by the private possession 
and unjust use of natural monoplies. 
The remedy is the extension of govern- 
mental activity for the maintenance of 
competition. 

Most important, in this connection, is 
the author’s discussion of Government 
ownership of natural monopolies. In 
answer to the general criticism that our 
legislatures are too corrupt to be in- 
trusted with such power he makes the 
obvious, but too often forgotten point, 
that these corrupt legislatures are the 
creation of the present system of private 
ownership, and that the tendency of Gov- 
ernment ownership has always been for 
the improvement of politics. Itis private 
ownership which “ puts in office and keeps 
in office some of our worst municipal 
wrongdoers.” The possession of natural 
monopolies by private corporations has 
been used to destroy competition, per- 
vert legislatures, divert the currents of 
commerce and bankrupt whole commu- 
nities. The remedy isin Government own- 
ership of those natural monopolies like 
the railway, the telegraph and telephone, 
which are necessary to the general pub- 
lic and favor fair competition. The book 
contains much else of interesting infor- 
mation and discussion. It should be 


*Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society, by 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. pp. 497. Macmillan Co. 
$1.25 net. 


helpful in promoting a sound public 
Opinion. 


RELIGION 


Luther’s Commentary on the First Twenty- 
Two Psalms, Vol.I, by John N. Lenker, D. 
pp. ps4 Lutherans in All Lands Co., Minne- 
apolis 


The growth of Lutheran self-consciousness 
in view of the splendid progress of the denom- 
ination finds a new expression in the projected 
English edition of Luther’s works, of which 
this commentary on the first eight Psalms is 
the first volume issued. There is an intro- 
ductery chapter by Dr. Lenker, on the im- 
portance of Luther and his writings to the 
world. The translation is founded on that of 
Dr. Henry Cole and makes readable English. 
For devotional use and as a picture of the 
interests which were foremost in the great 
reformer’s mind the commentary is still of 
high value. We have not been able to dis- 
corer from the preface in how many volumes 
it is hoped to issue this Standard edition, but 
with its large print and handsome form it 
promises a large number before it can be 
complete. 

The Well by the oes by Rev. M. Woolsey 


Stryker, D.D,L.L.D. pp. 116. Westminster 
Press. 76 cents net. 


Third in the series called The Presbyterian 
Pulpit, of which we have noticed the earlier 
volumes. President Stryker has the insight 
and charm which carry a preacher’s words 
home, and these sermons are good reading. 
The Christian Endeavor Manual, by Rev. 


Francis E. Clark, D.D. pp. 306. United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. $1.00 


An epitome of the history, framework, scope, 
methods and adjuncts of this new world-em- 
bracing organization. The bibliography and 
appendices are particularly valuable. 

Studies in the Life of Paul, by ine H. Sall- 


mon. pp. 130, Int. Com. of Y. M. C. A. New 
York. 


An excellent analysis and basis of study fora 
class or an individual. Scholarly yet simple, 
with a literary finish but practical. 

The Road, by 0. C. Harrah. Paper. 

Scott Heights ook Co., Des Moines, Io. 
A peculiar and not wholly convincing expo- 
sition of Christianity frem the point of view 
that it is the “ Road of Jesus.” In his effort 
to simplify the faith the author sometimes 
mystifies the reader. 

Individual Prayer as a Working Force, by 


Rev. David Gregg, D.D. pp.147. F.H. Revell 
Co. 60 cents net. 


Studies of prayer in the lives of Scripture 
characters; sermonic in form and earnest in 
spirit. 

Primer on Teaching, with special reference to 


Sunday school work, by John Adams. pp. 129. 
Ohas. Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 20 cents net. 


Aims to show Sunday school teachers how to 
teach what they know to children. A brief 
but valuable, suggestive, comprehensive man- 
ual on teaching by a professor of education in 
the University of London. 

Babel and Bible, by Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch. 


pp. 167. Open Court Pub. Co. Chicago. 75 
cents. 


pp. 144. 


FICTION 

Thompson’s Progress, by O. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 

pp. 354, Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Tom Thompson of this story is a case of 
the survival of the fittest. He has all the 
qualities which make for success, and also the 
goad of a great ambition. Mr. Hyne enjoys 
telling his story and succeeds in making us 
like his hero and take pleasure in his climb 
from the mines and the moors to the Eng- 
lishman’s paradise of the peerage. The au- 
thor carries much of the adventurous in- 
genuity and humor which made Captain 
Kettle so entertaining into the quieter walks 
of business calculation and speculation. It is 
a remarkable and enjoyable story of character 
and adventure, 

The Promotion of the Admiral, by mee 

. Roberts. pp. 298, L.C. Page &Co. $1. 

Mr. Roberts is an Englishman who he 
from the latitude of San Francisco. The 
sailors’ boarding houses and the sailing ships, 
with the cruel mishandling of the men aboard 
them, afford him materials for sea pictures. 


He has succeeded best in the opening stories 
which are comedies of the best sort, full of 
humorous character-drawing and with plenty 
of vigorous action. The book will do some- 
thing, we hope, to destroy the conditions of 
life which have given the American skipper 
and mate so bad a name in the sea highways 
of the world. There is only one woman in 
the book, and its appeal perhaps will be pri- 
marily to the men whom it depicts so cleverly. 

Under Mad Anthony’s Banner, by James 


Ball Naylor. pp. 394. Saalfield Pub. Co., 
Akron, O. 


The scene is in the Ohio woods in the dark 
days after the defeat of St. Clair by the 
Indians. Mr. Naylor has made a careful 
study of the conditions of the times. There 
is a good deal of adventure among Indians by 
two scouts, a love story and a problem are 
mixed in with liberal hand and there is some 
rather perfunctory humor between an Irish- 
man and a sailor in Wayne’s forces. The 
beok is rather melodramatic but will amuse 
an idle hour. 

The Interference of Patricia, by Lilian Bell. 

pp. 156. L.C. Page & Go. $1.00. 
A story ef Denver which the inhabitants of 
that enterprising town will hardly aceept as 
complimentary to their political or social life. 
Miss Bell delights to be international and has 
brought to the Rocky Mountains an English 
Baron and Baronet. Her picture of the game 
of cut-throat speculation in which the clever 
but rather crude heroine finally takes a hand 
is boldly drawn, but there is a hardness of 
manner in the book which we find rather re- 
pellent. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Training of Wild Animals, by Frank C. 

Bostock. pp. 256. Century Co. $1.00 net. 
This interesting book tells the story of the 
life of wild animals in captivity from their 
introduction to the trainer to their appearance 
as performers in the arena. One is impressed 
by the tireless patience and kindness required 
and by the constant danger which is the back- 
ground for the careless amusement of an hour. 
The reader can but admirethe qualities which 
characterize the successful trainer, his power 
to read the minds of his four-footed subjects 
in advance and the never-sleeping self-control 
upon which his life depends. There are many 
vivid photographs of performing beasts in 
action. 

2 doberxs and Gold, by R. T. Cross. pp. 192. 

ubiished by the author, Eugene, Ore. $1.00. 

The book of a lifelong collector of crystals, 
written for the followers of that fascinating 
occupation. It has an interesting autobio- 
graphical element and not a little description 
of localities and adventures. The qualities 
and uses of crystals are also used as materials 
for spiritual suggestion. Modest but read- 
able. 


The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search of the 
Se gah in A Poem, pp. 266, D. Appleton 


A famous satirical poem, reproduced from the 
edition of 1817, with thirty-one colored illus- 
trations by Thomas Rowlandson. The pub- 
lishers have made it a handsome book. 

The Woman’s Library, Vols. I. and II. pp. 

368,312. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 each, net. 
Two volumes of a projected woman’s library. 
The first contains eight papers on the higher 
education of women, teaching, journalism, 
theatrical life, medicine and the work of 
women as factory inspectors and agents of 
boards of health. There is much in the book 
which hardly fits our American conditions of 
life, but the papers from the English point of 
view are practical and helpful. The second 
volume is entirely devoted to needlework, in 
four illustrated chapters on embroidery, dress- 
making, millinery, knitting and crochet. 

The Modern Chess Tig by Philip A. 


Williams, A.C. A. pp. 252 E. P, Dutton & Co. 
$1.50 net. 


Deals with chess problems and not with 
games. In his introduction Mr. Williams 
explains the distinction between these two 
fields which the chess board effers. He illus- 
trates the modern applications of study in the 
field of the problem and adds in an appendix, 
which takes half the space of the book, one 
hundred problems with their solutions. 
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Given a Bad Name 


At the close of the passion-play I sought 
out some of the principal aetors, and found 
them kindly and interesting. To the Christus 
I gave a commission for a carved picture- 
frame, and this he afterward executed beau- 
tifully. With the Judas, who was by far the 
best actor in the whole performance, I be- 
came still better acquainted. Visiting his 
workshop, after ordering of him two carved 
statuettes, I said to him, “ You certainly 
ought to have a double salary, as the Judas 
had in the miracle plays of the Middle Ages; 
this was thought to be due him on aecount of 
the injury done to his character by his taking 
that part.” At this the Oberammergau Judas 
smiled pleasantly and said, ‘No; I am con- 
tent to share equally with the others: but the 
same feeling toward the Judas still exists”; 
and he then told me the following story: A 
few weeks before, while he was working at 
his carving-bench, the door of his workshop 
opened, and a peasant woman from the moun- 
tains came in, stood still, and gazed at him 
intently. Oo his asking her what she wanted, 
she replied: “‘I saw you in the play yester- 
day ; 1 wish to look at you again. You look so 
like my husband! He is dead. He, too, was 
avery bad man!”—Andrew D. White, in the 
Century. 


Divided in Taste 


One morning, as Judge C., of N. County, 
Virginia, was starting for the town, he was 
approached by one of his Negroes, who with 
more or less confusion asked: 

“Massa, when yo’ goes to de Co’t House 
will yo’ git me a license? I’s gwine to be 
mar’ed.” 

“* Married, are you Sam? All right,” called 
the Judge as he hastily drove off. Arrived 
at the Court House he spent a very busy day, 
and it was not until he was preparing to leave 
that he remembered Sam’s license and real 
ized that he had not been told the name of the 
bride elect. 

“The old idiot, he never told me who he 
wants to marry, but, of course, it’s Lucinda; 
he’s always making eyes at her.” So saying 
he retarned to the Court House and had the 
license made out in the names of Sam and 
Lucinda. Sam was the first to greet him 
upon his return with the inquiry, 

“Git my license, Massa ?’’ 

“Yes, Sam, you old fool. You didn’t tell 
me who you want to marry, but I remem- 
bered how you’re always courting Lucinda 
and got the license in her name.” 

“Lawd, Massa!’ exclaimed Sam, “’taint 
Lucindy, it’s Kyarline. What’s I gwine do?” 

“Well,” said the Judge, ‘‘the only thing 
will be for me to get another license. 

“ Massa,” said Sam, “did yo’ pay anyt’ing 
fur dem license?” 

“Yes, Sam, a dollar and seventy-five cents,” 

“Will anuther license cos’ anyt’ing,” asked 
Sam. 

“Yes, Sam, a dollar and seventy-five cents 
more,” replied the Judge. 

After scratching his woolly pate for a few 
minutes Sam replied— 

“Well, Massa, I done axed Kyarline an’ 
she sed ‘ Yase,’ but dere ain’t no dollar an’ 
seventy-five cents’ diffance in dem two nig- 
gers, #0 I'll jus’ take Lucindy.”—Prudence 
Bazter, in Lippincott’. 


The Ounce of Prevention 


Most of the mosquitoes that annoy us are 
bred near by, often, though unknown to us, 
in our own dooryards. Any water that is 
accessible to mosqultoes and whose surface is 
undisturbed by winds or rapid currents fur- 
nishes a breeding place for them, and “ wig- 
glers” may often be found in water standing 
in old tin cans or bottles, in raln- water barrels, 


in pools in the rocks, in roof or street gutters 
that are not properly drained, in cesspools cr 
in catch basins, in fact, in any place that will 
hold water for a week or two, no matter how 
small the quantity, even if only a few tea- 
spoonfuls. 

Since we know that without water mos- 
quitoes in their first stages cannot exist, it 
naturally follows that all standing water 
should be done away with or treated in such 
a manner that “ wigglers ”’ cannot live in it nor 
mosquitoes get to it to lay their eggs. To this 
end all cans, bottles and every discarded uten- 
sil that will hold water should be removed. 
All stagnant pools, where it is possible to do 
so, should be drained or filled up. Cisterns, 
rain-water barrels and cesspools should be 
screened or otherwise covered to prevent the 
adult insects from having access to them. 
Where it is not practicable to fill, drain, or 
screen the places that are suitable for mos- 
quitoes to breed in, the surface of the water 
may: be covered with kerosene oil. This oil, 
when spread over the water, prevents the 
“‘ wigglers”’ from getting air when they come 
to the surface to breathe, and so kills them. 
—W. L. Underwood, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 


An Uncertain Tenure 


It is, however, a little remarkable that in 
the neighboring state of Vermont, for many 
years the judges of the Supreme Court were 
annually elected by the legislature, a system 
which, I believe, has worked on the whole to 
their satisfaction. They have bad an able 
judiciary. It is said that old Chief Justice 
Shaw was one evening discoursing ata meet- 
ing of the Boston Law Club to an eminent 
Vermont judge, who was a guest. He said, 
‘* With your brief judicial tenure, sir’— The 
Vermonter interrupted him and said, ‘‘ Why, 
our tenure of office is longer than yours,” 
**What do you mean?” said the Chief Justice. 
“*T do not understand you.” ‘' Why,” was the 
reply, “our judges are elected for a year, and 
you are sppointed as long as you behave your- 
selves.”’— George F. Hoar, in Scribner’s. 


How Life May C-me 


The alternative hypothesis is that life was 
transferred to the earth as it might be to any 
other world, as soon as the suitable physical 
conditions arose. The earth, according to 
this hypothesis, was “infected” with the 
germs of life. The extraterrestrial theory of 
the origin of life has been particularly favored 
by the physicists, and notably by Professor 
Helmholtz and Lord Kelvin. We know that 
cosmic dust from distant worlds is constantly 
falling upon the surface of the earth, and 
that meteorites are continually colliding 
with its atmosphere. As Helmholtz remarks: 
‘““Who knows whether these bodies which 
everywhere swarm through space do not scat- 
ter germs of life wherever there isanew world 
capable of giving a dwelling place to organic 
bodies ?—Allan Macfadyen, in Harper's. 


Modern Biblical Ignorance 


The prevalent optimism concerning the pres- 
ent condition of American education as a 
whole is broken by an almost unanimous con- 
fession of failure in one particular. The typ- 
ical young American of today, it is generally 
admitted, does not know the Bible as his 
father knew it. “It is apparent,” begins a 
recent resolution of the National Educational 
Association, “that familiarity with the Eng. 
lish Bible as a masterplece of literature is 
rapidly decreasing among the pupils in our 
echools.” Inall the comments that have been 
provoked by the rest of the resolution there 
bas been scarcely any attempt to question the 
truth of this preamble.—Herbert W. Horwill, 
in the Atlantic. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN * 


Sept 6,Sanday. Appointing Witnesses.—Acts 

1: 1-14. 

While the disciples were thinking of the 
kingdom of Israel, the risen Christ was plan- 
ning for the world. The limits of his pur- 
pose are the limits of humanity, bat his in- 
struments are men. If one disbelieved in 
Pentecost, the difference between the ideal 
of these disciples and the work they were to 
do (and did) would require an hypothesis of 
the Holy Spirit. “It is not for you to know 
the times’”—we must keep this in mind as 
we read the confideit expectations of Paul 
that Christ was to return speedily. God’s 
plans are wider than our thought, but they 
always admit of our co-operation. Ascension 
isa word which describes Christ’s withdrawal 
from the point of view of the disciples. 


Sept. 7. His Own Place.—Acts 1: 15-26. 

The witness of Christ’s resurrection is the 
essential thing. The number twelve would 
appeal to Peter and the rest at this time as 
Jews with the analogy of the twelve tribes 
before their minds, for they were still think- 
ing of the king iom of [srael. The limitation 
of the number of the apostles ceased after 
the Day of Pentecost, but the requirement 
that they should be personal eye-witnesses of 
the risen Christ remained. They were the 
witnessing pioneers and hera'ds of the 
Church. Paul faunds his claim to be an 
apostie on his vision of the risen Christ and 
Christ’s own personal commission. “ His 
own place’ Compare the parables of the 
rich man and Lazarus and of the sheep and 
the goats; also John 14: 1-4 


Sept.8 The Gift of the Spirit —Acts 2: 1-13. 

For the world the incarnation of Christ 
gives an era, for the Chureh the true begin- 
ning was the gift of the Holy Spirit. Itis his 
age in which we live and our progress must 
depend upon his authority and leading. The 
Chureh was of one mind and expectation 
when the power of the Spirit came upon it. 
The antecadents of like gifts must be found 
in like conditions. Spiritual refreshings al- 
ways grow out of social prayer based upon 
the promise of God, persistent in intercession 
and expectant of practical results. 


Sept. 9. Peter’s Sermon.—Acts 2: 14-21. 
There was no New Testament then—they 
were living it—but note that Peter appeals to 
the multitude by applying their own Serip- 
tures, in this short sermon Joel and the Psalms. 
Note that the prophet incluies slaves in the 
promise of the gift—a class very numerous in 
the ancient world, from which Christianity 
drew many recruits. 
Sept. 10. Christ Crucified. —Acts 2: 22-86. 
The facts condemn them—they had crnuei- 
fied their king-but the tame facts promise 
them hope—he died and rose for sinners. 
Note the clear testimony concerning the res- 
urrection. 
Sept. 11. 
37-47. 
John the Baptist, Jesus the Cbrist and 
Peter the Apostle all begin their public min- 
istry with the word Repent. What shall we 
think of a pulpit where that call is never 
heard? These thousands were not all true 
disciples—there may have been an Ananias 
and Sapphira among them. Upon repentance 
and conversion church membership natarally 
followed, The Spirit of God brings no bush- 
els to conceal the light and affords no encour- 
agement to hidden discipleship. 
Sept. 12, At the- Beautiful Gate,—Acts 3: 
1-10. iA 


The Call to Repentance.—Acts 2: 


They must often have seen the man before, __ 


but now the fullness of life in Peter sug- 
gested sharing. The lame man must have 
had a little faith ia the two apostles if not in 
Christ. The Charch was pot to stand alone 
until Jerusalem had come to its doom. 
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New Churches East and West 


FIRST CHUROH, LOS ANGELES, CAL, 
(Described in our issue of Aug. 8) 


= I ee 


CHUROH IN NEW IPSWICH, N.. H. 


A New Hampshire Dedication 


The old church buiiding in New Ipswich, erected 
in 1812, was struck by lightning in July, 1892, and 
with all its contents was soon a heap of ashes. 
With characteristic energy and promptness, a meet- 
ing of the society was called to see what course 
should be taken to procure a new one. Before the 
days of legal notice had expired the citizens called 
a meeting to consider the situation. An offer of 
$5,000 was made by a lady resident toward a new 
house, with the $2,000 insurance, cheered 
the people to push the erection of a needed build- 
ing. Outside friends began to send in gifts, till 


Benevolences in the Essex South 


The Forward Movement Committee of the A.B 
c. F. M. for this district of Massachusetts has 
sent an appeal for increased contributions from our 
eburches to meet the decrease in legacies which is 
likely to cause a debt of several thousand dollars 
this month. Last year Essex South Conference 
reported for this work a slight increase of $64 over 
the report of 1902—being a total of $6,064 from our 
thirty-seven churches witha resident membership of 
5,506, averaging thus $1.10 permember. For 1903 


about $12,000 was in hand for the enterprise. 
On Aug. 22, the completed house, furnished with 
every necessity and convenience, even to a well 
in the cellar, was dedicated to the worship of God, 
the dedicatory service being by the pastor, and the 
sermon by Rey. G. F. Merriam, a former pastor. 
On the same day, Mr. Henry A. Barber, who had 
served the church for two years and a half while 
pursuing his studies in Boston University, was or- 
dained to the ministry. The sermon was by Rey. 
C. H. Chapin, Hancock, and the ordaining prayer 
by Rey. O. M. Lord, Antrim. S. Ll. G. 


our churehes reported benevolences aggregating 
$23,759 an average per member of $431. This is 


less by $1 596, than came from the same churches 


in 1902. The “ flush times,” cf which we hear so 
much in other parts of the land, have not reached 
this ancient stronghold of church life and mission- 
ary zeal. LUKE. 


One might define a heroine as the aver- 
age American woman who does her own 
housekeeping.— Helen W. Moody. 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 13-19. Feasting that Makes 
Lean Souls. Ex. 16: 2-5; Ps. 106: 13-15. (Tem- 
perance). 

Last week I had a talk with a brewer about 
his business. He is an interesting and affable 
man and in many ways I was drawn to him. 
I was glad also to get his point of view both 
as an employer of labor and as a manufacturer 
of what today are generally considered ques- 
tionable goods. I do not think he likes his 
business very well, but it has come to him by 
inheritance and he seems to be making the 
best of the situation. He looks upon the 
brewing industry as distinct from and less 
objectionable than the liquor business. I can 
conceive of conditions, were our American 
climate and temperament different from what 
they are, which might enable him to justify 
to his own conscience his position in favor of 
a moderate use of beer and light wines. 


But as a matter of fact, to maintain and 
practice moderation with regard to strong 
drink is one of the most difficult tasks con- 
fronting the average human being. This 
brewer, for example, went on to bemoan the 
character and tendencies of the men in his 
employ ; though he allows them thirty glasses 
of beer a day, they are not content with that 
seemingly ample portion, but every morning 
before they begin their day’s work they have 
to stiffen themselves up for it by a drink of 
whisky or some other hard liquor. Consid- 
ering then, the way in which moderate indul- 
gence works in the modern world; consider- 
ing all the leanness of soul, to say nothing 
of leanness of pocketbook and deterioration o£ 
brain which strong drink induces, the wise, 
brave, effective course is to declare war upon 
it root and branch, so far as our personal 
indulgence goes and our influence over others. 


Weare getting every day additional ammu- 
nition for our temperance warfare from high 
sources. How good it is, for example, that 
King Edward of England has recently said 
that he felt quite as much honored when his 
health was drunk in water as in wine. He 
shows himself to be in this respect a worthy 
son of a noble mother, for once when Queen 
Victoria was entertaining a large company, 
one of the guests undertook to drink the eus- 
tomary toast in water. At this, some one by 
his side growled, ““The Queen’s health in 
wine,’ but the good Victoria sitting at the 
head of the board overheard the curt rebuke 
and at once spoke up loud enough for all in 
the room to hear, “The Queen’s hea th in any- 
thing in which a loyal subject chooses to 
drink it.” 

One of Emperor William’s ablest army offi- 
cers, Count Von Haeseler, who himself has 
been an abstainer, has just issued a strong 
protest against the use of liquor by soldiers. — 
He says, ‘‘ The soldier who abstains altogether 
can accomplish more, can march better and is 
a better soldier than the man who drinks even 
moderately.”” This testimony is corroborated 
by other conspicuous military men, including 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener. 


A recent investigation in Germany shows 
that seventy-three out of every one hundred 
persons confined in the state insane asylums 
are there as a result of intemperance, either 
personal or inherited. Of 340 persons who 
committed suicide last year, 298 were drunk- 
ards or the children of drunkards; but why 
multiply statistics? They all go to prove the 
fact with which we started, namely, that the 
life of the soul shrinks and shrivels under 
the touch of the demon of drink and not in- 
frequently goes out altogether in shame and 
ruin, . 5 
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A commendable forward 
step is the newly awakened 
interest in the Fairbanks Fund for the relief 
of aged and disabled ministers. The fund has 
for many years done good service with almost 
no aid from the churches, but its income has 
been much reduced by the Joss of a portion of 
the principal and decrease in the rate of in- 
terest. At the State Convention in June a 
beginning was made by an offering at the 
communion service which amounted to about 
$50. A resolution was also passed asking 
each church to give at least one communion 
offering during the year. In July twenty- 
three churches responded with gifts amount- 
ing to nearly $200, and more have promised 
aid later. Perhaps some time we shall learn 
to do our whole duty in this matter. 


Ministerial Relief 


The publication in a supple- 
ment to The Vermont Mis- 
sionary of the papers and 
addresses at the Congregational Convention 
in June affords opportunity for more careful 
study of their contents. And they bear the 
test of cold type exceedingly well. Almost 
without exception they are admirable in style, 
vigorous and modern in thought, and practi- 
cal inaim. Their appearance in this perma- 
nent form will be welcomed in the churches, 
and cannot fail to help clergy and laity alike 
to a clearer comprehension and firmer grasp- 
of the best Christian thought of today. The 
year ought to show fruit from such strong 
treatment of vital questions. 


The Convention 
Addresses 


From the Green Mountains to the 
Metropolis 


The remoyal of Rey. Charles R. Seymour, D.D., 
from Second Church, Bennington, Sept. 1, to become 
associate pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, closes one of the longest and most successful 
pastorates in one of the largest churches In the 
state. Taking it in 1888, with a membership of 
252, he has received into fellowship 410, of whom 
253 came on confession, and leaves it with a mem- 
bership of 461. Several marked revivals brought 
in large numbers, but thorough organization and the 
efficient working of all departments of church 
activity made the growth healthy and continuous. 
He found a fine church plant, needing only the care 
that such buildings require, but during his stay 
$86,000 have been raised, nearly $25,000 of this 
for benevolence, 

Several features give distinction to this pastorate. 
Starting with the prestige of prosperity in his own 
field, he has reached out in district work, leading 
and sharing with the other churches the labors and 
the fruits, until all parts of the town have been 
reached to an extent unparalleled in the state. He 
has co operated in the establishment and the main 
tenance of the Y. M.C. A., has been prominent in 
the advocacy and enforcement of prohibition; and 
although of late many of bis leading supporters have 
favored license measures, with a single exception 
he has retained their loyalty, while commanding the 
respect of the entire community. In county work 
he has been an unmitered bishop among the weaker 
eburehes, taking a personal interest in their diff. 
culties, visiting and advising them as well as secur- 
ing pecuniary aid from his own people. By the 
State he has been honored by calls to service as 
president of the State Convention and of the Western 
Congregational Club, membership on the board of 
directors of the state missionary society and the 
committee on Loterdenominational Comity, preacher 
at convention and chairman of committee of ar- 
Tangements. Middlebury College made him a 
Doctor of Divinity in 1902, For several years he bas 
served on the staff of contributors to the Vermont 
page of The Congregationalist. 

Few pastors go from the state better known and 
with a better record. We have been favored In 
having him in the maturity of bis powers, and re- 
jolee that he bas been permitted to do so much for 
the welfare of our entire body of churches, illus 


trating the principle that public spirit and activity 
outside the local parish may redound to the greatest 
enlargement at home. As a man to meet men, as a 
pastor to advise and sympathize, and as an organ- 
izer to lead and make efficient all forms of church 
activity, he has shown himself a master of oppor- 
tunities, and his friends will look for fresh successes 
in his new and larger field. Cc. H. M. 


Old Home Celebrations Around the 
State 


This year’s celebrations of Old Home Week in 
Vermont can easily be grouped according to the 
events about which they centered. Old Home 
Week is primarily the time in which the centripetal 
force of old associations brings families back to 
their native towns. This reunion of families es- 
pecially characterized the celebrations in Lower 
Waterford and Peacham. In the place first men- 
tioned a dinner was served in the church vestry to 
about 150 people, and twice that number gathered 
in the chureh proper to hear addresses by out-of- 
town guests. In Peacham, the celebrations of the 
week centered about the academy. Alumni reun- 
ions, pienics and concerts entertained the visitors. 

But this season of the “ gathering of the clans’”’ 
has more recently been chosen as the fitting time 
for special local or historical celebrations. In 
Stowe, the week was chiefly significant from the 
dedication of the Soldiers’ Memorial building, an 
exceptionally fine structure costing nearly $50,000, 
presented by a son of the town, Hon. H.C. Akely 
of Minneapolis. The generosity and farsightedness 
of the donor is shown by the fact that he placed no 
limit to the cost of the building and further pro- 
vided that, should it become inadequate, it may be 
disposed of without forfeiture of title...A large 
number of prominent people in the state heard the 
address on American Citizenship by another native 


of the town, Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


At Fairfield, a granite monument marking the 
birthplace of Chester A. Arthur was presented by 
ex-Governor Stickney and accepted in behalf of the 
state by Governor McCullough. The principal ad- 
dress was given by ex-Senator Chandler of New 
Hampshire, Secretary of the Nayy in Arthur’s 
Cabinet. A short speech was also made by Robert 
T. Lincoln, Secretary of War in the same Cabinet. 

Another memorial tablet was erected in Westfield, 
at Hazen’s Notch, so-called after Captain Hazen, 
who during the war of 1776, was chosen to cut 
through the unbroken forest a road planned by 
Washington to run east of the Green Mountains and 
across them through the pass now called Hazen’s- 
Notch, up to St. Johns. The tablet, marking the 
place where work on this old military road was 
abanduned, is simply inscribed: “ T us of the 
Hazen Road, 1779.” Its erection is largely due to 
the efforts of the Orleans County Historical Society. 
Hon. F. W. Baldwin of Barton delivered the histor- 
ical address. 

The third group of celebrations was connected 
with the visit of the Vermont Association of Boston. 
About 120 Vermonters made the trip to St. Johns- 
bury in a special train. They were met at Wells 
River by the governor and his staff and were wel- 
comed at St. Johnsbury by a committee of towns- 
people. At tha banquet in the evening were 
speeches by Governor McCullough, Lieutenant. 
Governor Stanton, Col. Albert Clarke, Rey. E. T. 
Fairbanks aad others. The party went from St. 
Johnsbury to Newport, where they were enter- 
tained by a reception and a boat ride on Lake 
Memphremagog. M. 


AT BENNINGTON 


This was the third annual observance of the kind 
held with Vermont’s pioneer church, which was the 
mother church of the town, and for over sixty years 
the only one. The historic edifice is in beautiful 
condition, having been thoroughly repaired and 
decorated a year ago at a cost of $5,000 (the gift of 
a friend) and further enriched by a splendid new 
organ this spring, the gift of another friend. The 
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interior is conceded by good judges to be about the 
most beautiful old colonial type in New England. 

The surroundings counted in making the service 
successful. The auditorium was filled, even to chairs 
inthe aisles. Nine ministers were on the platform, 
including several visitors, notably: Rey. Drs. Martin 
of Lowell, Nutting of Providence, Jennings (Presb.) 
of Elmira, Rev. W. C. Gannett of Rochester and 
President-elect Beach of Bangor Seminary. The 
parts were exceptionally well carried out. The brief 
addresses were charming and to the point, while Dr. 
Beach’s scholarly production has distinctly raised 
the character of this special annual service, which 
fell this year on the exact anniversary of the battle 
of Bennington. 

The primary meanings of the battle, he maintained, 
were: The power of simple, hardy, sacrificial liv- 
ing in plain surroundings, which marked the men 
of Bennington ; the dynamics of a great idea, which, 
in the struggle about land holding, had given a dis- 
tinct morale to Bennington and the adjoining coun- 
try ; the power of religion in winning battles and 
making nations, for the battle of Bennington was 
rooted in the religious impulse of its people. The 
address was distinguished by its grasp of the battle 
and its antecedents as a whole; by its terse, clear 
portraitures and its interpretation of the large 
moral significance of the victory. Ww. M. 


From Southeastern Vermont 


Though passed without public celebration, the 
twentieth milestone of the Saxton’s River pastor 
deserves notice. ‘‘ Our passage into the twenty-first 
year (Aug. 1) was done,” he writes, “in silence, 
though not without thanksgiving.” Such quiet 
treatment of so important an event will be accepted 
by those who know Rev. G. F. Chapin as character- 
istic of the man and his work. With the graces of 
modesty and gratitude. he has given twenty years of 
faithful service to this church and community, seeing 
clearly that the chief effort of a rural church must 
be to train youth for work elsewhere. Vermont 
Academy has furnished easy educational advan- 
tages for his young people as well as opportunities 
for their pastor. That.he has used these is evident 
from his testimony that the young people are 
steadily his willing helpers. 

During the twenty years about’ one hundred 
hames, the majority on confession, have been added 
to the roll, and there has been gain in church at- 
tendance, the average being better the last year 
than ever before. 

In material lines the church has prospered. The 
house of worship was greatly improved in 1900, at 
a cost of $3,000, including a pipe organ. Through 
the generosity of a deacon, a $3,000 parsonage was 
built about the same time. Also an endowment of 
$4,000 was secured, the gift of two Christian 
women. Withal, the value of the church property 
has been increased the last decade from about 
$4,000 to fully $12,000, and is free of debt. Mean- 
while, the larger work of benevolence has not been 
neglected, all our societies being remembered each 
year. 

The Bellows Falls church is anticipating the com- 
ing of its pastor-elect, Rev. J. T. Stocking, and 
meanwhile is planning repairs on the parsonage and 
house of worship, including the enlargement of the 
latter, a need evident for some time, owing to the 
growth of the village. 

Repairs on the Springfield church building are 
also in progress and a new parsonage will be ready 
for the pastor’s family in the late autumn. 

A. ©. F. 


An Attractive Rural Parish 
in New Hampshire 


Not far to the north of Hanover and Dartmouth 
College, in one of the most picturesque sections 
along the Connecticut, are the twin villages of Orford 
and Orfordville—about two miles apart. Though 
no longer growing, they contain an unusual pro- 
portion of substantial and dignified dwellings and 
are peopled by intelligent and kindly people. After 
serving the two churches acceptably for over four 
years, Rey. Sherman Goodwin, much against the 
wishes of many friends, is about to leave, feeling 
that now a new personality may be more effective. 
The parish, though double, is by no means a diffi- 
cult one, and should have many attractions for a 
minister with literary tastes and sons ready for col- 


lege. C. 


In addition to gospel cars maintained on 
some Western railroads by different denomi- 
nations, a private evangelistic car has been 
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in service the last year, during which time a 
number of important towns and cities in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Iowa have 
been visited. Itis used by Dr. H. M. Whar- 
ton, a well-known Baptist evangelist, and is 
lettered, ‘‘ The Everlasting Gospel.” The car 
is the home of Dr. Wharton and his gospel 
singer, Horace M. Geiger, when they stop in 
different cities, and the railways transport it 
from place to place without charge. 


Meetings and Events to Come 
Post-CONFERENCE ADDRESSES, East Northfield, Aug. 
18—Sept. 21. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, Atlanta, Ga, 
Sept. 19-23. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 13-16. 
AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 


Oct. 20-22 
FALL STATE MEETINGS 

Montana, Great Falls, Sept. 8 
Georgia, Atlanta, Sept. 18, 19 
Maine, Farmington, Sept. 22-24 
Washington Dayton Sept. 22-24 
North Carolina, King’s Mountain, Sept. 23-25 
Oregon, Oregon City, Sept. 29 
North Dakota, Carrington, Sept. 29 
Idaho, Huntington, Oct. 1 
California, Woodland, Oct. 6 
Minnesota, St. Paul,- Oct. 6 
Wisconsin, Menominee, Oct. 6 
Wyoming, Douglas, Oct. 6 
South Carolina, Lykesland, Oct. 8 
Texas, Dallas, Oct. 13 

tah, Salt Lake City, Oct. 15 
Nebraska Geneva, Oct. 19 
Colorado Colorado Springs, Oct. 20-22 
Kentucky, Berea, Oct. 
Southern California, Oct. 
Alabama, Tallassee, Nov. 11 
Mississippi, Cherokee, Nov. 13 
Connect BAN New Haven, Noy. 17 

Deaths 

The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 

additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 


money should be sent with the notice. 


PACKARD—In San Diego, Ca]., Aug. 16, Rev. Abel K. 
Packard, aged 80 yrs. A graduate of Amherst College 
and Andover Seminary, his ministerial service was 
rendered at Yarmouthport Mass., Anoka, Minn., Gree- 
ley and Highland Lake, Col., and San Diego. 


MARSH—In Leominster, Mass., July 23, Elisabet 
Baker Marsh—sister of Rey. Francis J. Marsh, N. E. 
Supt. of the C, S. S. and P. Soc.—aged 52 yrs, 


ELISABETH BAKER MARSH 


Passed from her earthly home on the beautiful morn- 
ing of July 23. In her departure the community has 
lost an ideal Christian influence. Seldom in one indi- 
vidual are strength and beauty of character so finely 
combined as they were in her. 

Born in Groton, Mass., under the shadow of Lawrence 
Acacemy, where her father, E. J. Marsh, was teacher, 
she early removed to Leominster, where she has since 
lived, making her home with her parents. She was edu- 


“cated in the schools of the town and the Ladies Semi- 


nary at West Brattleboro, Vt. While yet young she 
became a member of the Congregational church and 
through her life was actively identified with all its in- 
terests, as she also was deeply interested in whatever 
pertained to the welfare of the town. She was keen 
of insight and hated all manner of insincerity. This 
was natural because of her own frank, honest nature. 
Broad she was in her outlook and large in her sympa- 
thies. To minister rather than to be ministered unto 
was the pleasure of her daily life, making her attrac- 
tive in her absolute unselfishness and abiding faithful- 
ness which characterized her friendship and her service. 

Perhaps nowhere did her virtues shine more resplen- 
dent than in the home where for a decade and a half 
she has had the entire care of her parents in their de- 
clining years. To them she gave the best—yea! all she 
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had—with most loving devotion and self-sacrifice. The 

faith and strength of character of her life bore its 

fruit when her last illness came. Realizing that she 

could not recover she bore the pain and sniforing and 

deprivation of many months with the patience and 

pourene and sweetness only born of such a life as had 
en hers. 


Her radiant path all sweet and pure 

Found fitting close in perfect peace secure ; 
No haste to go, no anxious wish to stay, 

No childish terror of the untried way. 


Two of her favorite hymns were, “ Jesus, Saviour, 
pilot me,” “ Jesus, tover of my soul,” for it was His 
personality and teachings which were the guide as they 
were also the impulse and inspiration of her life so full 
of sunshine and service. 


We cannot find her type. In her were blent 

Each varied and each fortunate element 

Which souls combine, with something all her own, 
Sadness and mirthfulness, a chorded strain, 

The tender heart, the keen and searching brain, 
The social zest, the power to live alone. 


Patience as strong was as her hopefulness; 

A joy in living which grew never less 

As years went on and age drew gravely nigh; 
Vision which pierced the veiling mists of pain 
And saw, beyond the mortal shadows plain, 
The eternal day dawn broadening in the sky. 


The gleam of the waters cannot show 
except in sunlit hours, brt the shining of 
heart’s cheerfulness pends upon the 
light within.—J. O. R. 


A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the happi- 
ness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 
headache. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the cure is permanent. 
Accept no substitute. 


MINISTERS who find it necessary on Mondays 


to LUNCH IN TOWN 
will find a very convenient, pleasant and inexpen- 
sive place at the 


STATE HOUSE CAFE 
5th floor of State House. Rear Elevator. 


T REVOLVERS, CUNS, SWORDS, 
Military Goods, NEW and old, auctioned to 
F.Bannerman, 579 B’w’y, N.Y. lic Cat’l’g m')’d6¢ 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 


Stops Cures 


Chills 


Cramps 


LOW-PRICED BEAUTY _ 


For a strictly inexpensive Parlor Set of two 
pieces (Sofa and Arm Chair) this holds the 
record of beauty. 
charming and graceful design. 

The top is exquisite in its delicacy and re- 
straint. The sides sweep down in curves which 
copy Ruskin’s famous models. The seat is wide 
enough for two persons easily, although the 
Sofa gives the appearance of being little larger 
than a large easy chair. 

The legs are finely modeled, and end in 


Never was there a more 


— deeply fluted ball feet with concealed casters. 
For a parlor of restricted size, where economy must be studied, this Set is a 


veritable triumph of beauty at low cost. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Down in Georgia 


BY REV. FRANK E. JENKINS, ATLANTA 


Some parts of the country are a king why 
Congregationalism does not grow; in Georgia 
we are not asking any such question. While 
our missionary societies are holding commit- 
tee meetings over us and trying to agree as to 
who shall father and mother us—whether our 
educational work shall be aided and encour- 
aged by the C. E.S., the A. M. A., or divided 
between the two; whether our churches shall 
be aided by the C. H. M.S. or the A, M, A.— 
we keep right on growing. We are a lusty 
infant, any way. When we wake up in the 
morning, we would like to know whose we 
are and whether we have had our parents 
changed at some committee meeting the night 
before—but we wake up whether or no! 
After having adjasted ourselves to loving 
parental rules, it is a little embarrassing to be 
obliged on short notice to learn and obey a 
different set—but we keep right on growing. 
We love the whole bunch of denominat onal 
fathers and mothers, and so are ready to go to 
the tab'e or to the birch, whichever says, 
“Come here, my child.” 

While our Northern churches are closing or 
running short time, our Southern churches 
are having revivals right through the summer, 
and receiving more members than ever be- 
fore. Calls for the organization of new 
churches are coming from all sides, to only a 
part of which wecan respond. We must have 


pastors trained on the field, and our theolog- | 
ical seminary will not graduate its first class | 


until next spring. Georgia alone needs every 
student in our seminary at once, ard then 
could readily use a class of fifteen or twenty 
each year; and whatof other states? Weare 
impatient at the slow process of turning them 
out from a three-years’ course, yet we cannot 
shorten the course. 

The seminary will open the middle of Sep 
tember. Our incom'ng class must be limited 
to our accommodations—alas! when we reed 
somany. The tramp of students to Piedmont 
(formerly J. S. Green) College can already be 
heard. They will soon be on us hundreds 
strong. But they will find a much stronger 
faculty than ever before, a course of study 
lengthened by two years, and the resources of 


the Bank of Faith awaiting them. We still | 


keep our funds inthis bank. We havedrawn 
on it so long now that we begin to have a good 
deal of confidence in the old institution. 
Some who used to look askance at the reports 
of the methods of sustaining George Miiller’s 
work aod the exact providences therein re- 
corded, have been taught a new lesson by the 
experience of the past four years. By faith 


$50,000 worth of property has come to our edu- | 


eational work and many more thousands to 
sustain it during that time. 
Weare not In the secrets of the A. M. A., 


but we believe that the statesmansbip of that | 


society will soon lead it to see that the time 
has come to devote itself to the larger institu 
tions and to the training of leaders, and to 
turn over the work of its smaller common 
schools to the states. 
the time has come when the statesmanship 


DISTRESSING STOMACH DISEASE 

ulckly cured to stay cured by the masterly power 
of Drake's Palmetto Wine. Invalids no longer sovf- 
fer from this dread malady, because this remark- 
able remedy cures absolutely every form of stomach 
trouble. 
ach weakness and constipation, as well as a regu- 
lator of the kidneys and liver. 

Only one dose a day. and a cure begins with the first 


dose. No matter how long or how much you have | 


Suffered you are ce: tain of cure with one small dose 
a day of Drake's Palmetto Wine, and to convince 
all of this fact the Drake Formula Company, 24 


born Street, Chicago, LIL, will send a trial 
bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine, free and prepald, 
to every reader of The Congrecationalist who de- 
sires to make a thorough test of thi« splendid tonic 


Palmetto remedy. A postal card or 
your ooly expense. 


etter will bs 


ARPETS pnricts. ss 


We believe also that | 


It is @ cure for the whole world of stom- | 
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of this association will lead it to make good | 
its announced princ!ples—to draw no artes | 


line against the whites, but to parallel Fisk, 
Talladega, Tougaloo, Straight, Tillotson aad | 
Atlanta by at least one equally equipprd in- 
stitution for the whites. That institution will 
be Piedmont College, with which Pieasant Hill 
Academy, Grand View Institute, Williams 
burg Academy, Green Academy, etc., eventu 
ally will bearticulated. I am neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, but I venture to pre- 
dict that this piece of statesmanship will soon 
bless the South and the whole country. The | 


color question is becoming more and more the | 
absorbing one; it will not down. Congrega- | 


tionalists bave done more than all the rest 


of the world to solve it, and we are not going 


to neglect this crowning act, 

The writer came to Georgia five years ago 
heping to see certain things accomplished 
within his lifetime. He has seen more accom- 
plished within these five years than he dared 
look for in twenty five. 

Cut off onehalf of Aroostook County, 
Maine, and the rest of New England is 
smaller than Georgia. Down in this great | 
state Congregationalism is booming. Revivals | 
and conversions may cease elsewhere, but we 


shall continue to have them and to grow by | 


their aid. 


And do you think that the work God | 


gives us to do is never easy ?—George 
MacDonald. . 


CURES 


scalds, bruises, 
sprains, wounds, 
lameness, soreness, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, 
sunburn, bites, stings. 


STOPS 


Nose bleed, toothache, 
earache, bleeding lungs, 
and all 


Burns, 


cuts, 


hemorrhages, 
pain. 


Sold in sealed bottles 


with buff wrappers 


| Individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., ait E, Rochester, N.Y. 


PEWS PU LPITS 
Church Purniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


“ggoq WOR”: BELL FOUNDRY 


ESTABL SHEP 


3 
esa 


CHURCH, PFAL and CHIME BELIS 
eat Copret and Tha On'y 

THE EW. VANDPDZEN COMPANY, 

Pocuers Batt Fooxvat, Corcuman, O, 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 


Ei r5. TELLS WEY. 
tite to Cincinnat! Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0 


UNLIKE OTHER BELIA 


FACTURERS 


WASHINCTOR 


atmanu= JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


HURCH 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST. 
orr.GevistTen ST. 


+ sila 
Popping of 
lam p-chim- 
neys 1s music 
to grocers. 
MacBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 


| 


chimneys. 
Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MacneTn. Pittsburgh. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
| BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST, LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.0:Xeusst Greea: Mass. 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


E-xtract 


The Old 
Family Doctor 


[* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congtegational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 


BELLS 


Stee! rea bar Ghurch a and nd School ol pele eee rnd 


daa y IRC Trey, N. 
iMES. BLY Tip 


PEALS x. 


CH IME ‘Sand *OUNDRY, Js 9 


CHURCH BELLS on 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. 
MoBHANE BELL TOUNORY-Baltimerediid 
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Echoes trom the Winona Sun- 
day School Conference 


NEELY YS. HARTSHORN 


In his addresses on the subjeet of Sun- 
day school lessons Dr. Neely has shown 
an unseemly temper which appears to be 
prompted more by business considera- 
tions than a sincere desire to promote the 
best interests of the Sunday schools. As 
chairman of the executive committee 
Mr. Hartshorn has been conspicuously 
fair and considerate of all interests in- 
volved, and his efforts.to provide oppor- 
tunity for full discussion indicates only 
his desire that the best things shall pre- 
vail. Dr, Neely does not carry with him 
the sentiment of his own denomination. 
— Watchman (Bapt.) 


DR. NEELY INDORSED 


The whole spirit and tone of the utter: 
ance and action at the Winona meeting 
indicates that the executive committee 
is strongly in favor of the uniform les- 
son system, of conservative methods of 
Biblical interpretation, and of vigorous 
and independent action on the part of the 
International Sunday School Association. 

Dr. Thomas B. Neely, as the represent- 
ative of our own Sunday school work, 
took a conspicuous part in the discus- 
sions, and his commanding influence is to 
be observed in the conclusions which were 
reached.—Christian Advocate ( Meth.) 


QUITE A DIFFERENT METHODIST 
ATTITUDE 


We all remember with shame that at 
the meeting in Chicago last winter, in 
connection with the Religious Education 
Association, our church was humiliated 
and put into a false position by a circular 
urging all the Methodist delegates to 
vote against modifying the International 
lessons on the ground that it would di- 
minish the profits of our Book Concern. 
At the recent meeting at Winona the op- 
position took the form of an unmannerly 
assault on the chairman of the associa- 
tion for allowing the question .to be 
raised, all based upon the familiar de- 
vices of the parliamentary pettifogger. 
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Now, whatever the merits of the ques- 
tion may be, we desire most emphatically 
to repudiate for Methodists such argu- 
ments and metheds. The Sunday school 
lessons have for their sole aim the teach- 
ing of the Bible in such a way as to make 
the pupils wise unto salvation ; and how 
this can best be done is a question of ex- 
perience and wise pedagogy, and not at 
allof Book Concern profits.—Zion’s Her- 
ald ( Meth.) 


GRADED LESSONS LIKELY TO COME 


Undoubtedly the most important dis- 
cussion was concerned with graded les- 
sons. It is apparent that the Denver 
convention by no means settled the 
matter, and that there is a strong influ- 
ence in the [aternational committee work- 
ing towards the recognition of grading. 
Another interesting discussion concerned 
the relation of the International Associa- 
tion with the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. On the whole, the attitude of 
the speakers was friendly towards the 
new organization. Opposition, however, 
was also present and marked. This fact 
is much to be regretted, but on the whole 
seems traceable to personal considerations 
rather than to any inherent opposition 
between the purposes of the two organi- 
zations —Christendom. 


THE OFFICIAL VIEW 


An organization of active Sunday school 
workers which includes many of the ablest 
minds in the world is better fitted to plan 
lessons and methods for the Sunday school 
than is any organization otherwise con- 
stituted. This is the sentiment and con- 
viction of nine-tenths of the Sunday school 
workers. This sentiment and the wide- 
spread distrust of those who are held to 
be unsafe teachers of the Word of God 
together make up the mental fiber of 
which is constructed the bulwark protect- 
ing the International Sunday School As- 
sociation and beyond which no organi- 
zation yet conceived can encroach.—ZIn- 
ternational Hvangel. 


FREE DISCUSSION DESIRABLE 


If it had not been made plain before 
this that there are two sides to this great 
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question surely the last vestige of doubt 
upon that phase of the proposition was 
removed by this discussion. There are 
two sides to it. Vital as this question 
is, it is to be regretted that to a large 
degree the entire organized Sunday school 
work is jeopardized byit. The discussion 
of this question must continue; so must 
the organized Sunday school work. We 
cannot afford to test loyalty to the latter 
by devotion to the single uniform lesson 
idea, It is about time to proclaim tolera- 
tion throughout the Sunday school world. 
Just now the great danger is from an in- 
tolerant type of conservatism that as- 
sumes the function of chief custodian of 
orthodoxy. Vital orthodoxy does not re- 
quire that kind of support.—Sunday 
School Work (Cumb. Pres.) 


Resolutions on the Death of 
Rev. Charles E, Havens 


Having recently learned that our late pastor, 
Rey. C. E. Havens, has been called to his eternal 
home, we, the members of the West Lebanon 
(N. H.) Congregational Church and Society, take 
this means of expressing to his bereaved family 
and to the world our deep sense of the loss that we 
have sustained in his death. 

We also desire to bear testimony to the excellent 
work he did in our midst the eight years he was 
pastor of this church and congregation, both by the 
exalted precepts that he taught and by the spotless 
life and example that he lived. We feel that in the 
death of Mr. Havens the Christian Church and the 
world have sustained a great loss. 

We extend to his family our heartfelt sympathy 
in this, their hour of great affliction and personal 
bereavement. Signed, Committee on Resolutions. 

C. C. BoOGLE. 
MILTON S. WOODMAN. 
C. H. Dova. 

West Lebanon, N. H , Aug. 28. 


Prevents Heat Prostration. 

Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate during hot 
weather. A delightful Acid Tonic that quiets and 
strengthens the nervous system and induces re- 
freshing sleep. 


Making Moncy After School Hours 


The above are four of the five thousand boys who are making money in spare time by 
selling THe SarurDAy EveninG Posr to their neighbors and friends. 
them are making $10.00 to $15.00 a week. 
the first week Free of Charge, to be sold at Five Cents a Copy; you can then 
send us the wholesale price for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 


$225 in Extra Prizes will be distributed next 
month among boys who sell Five or more copies weekly. 


Send for booklet, showing photographs and describing methods of 
some of our most successful boy agents. 


Circulation Bureau, The Curtis Publishing Company, 508 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.- 


We will furnish you with Ten Copies 


Some of 
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ONSUMERS 
in mind that there are 
many brands of White 
Lead (so called) which are claimed 

to be “just as good” or better 

than Pure White Lead, which 
contain little, if any, White Lead, 
but are simply mixtures of Zine, 

Whiting and Barytes, or other 

cheap, inferior materials. 

Make sure'that the brand is right. 
Those named in list are genuine. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


In Danger from the Turks 


MISSIONARIES OF THE AMERICAN BOARD IN 
HARPOOT, EASTERN TURKEY 


In view of the attempt last week to burn 
one of the buildings of Euphrates College at 
Harpoot and the troublous condition of af 
fairs which the incident reveals, we publish 
herewith the names of our representatives 
there. We would not exaggerate the danger 
to which they personally are exposed, but we 
bespeak the earnest prayers of American 
Christians in behalf of these brethren and 
sisters at the front, and, indeed, in behalf of 
all our missionaries in European and Asiatic 
Turkey. 


Rey. H. N. Barnum, D. D., born in Leices- 
ter, N. Y., and appointed missionary in 1858, 
joined the station at Harpoot in 1860. His 
wife, Mrs. Barnum, was born in Constantinc- 
ple and is now with him; also his daughter, 
Miss Emma M. Barnum. 

Rey. John K. Browne, born at Saxonville, 
Mass., a graduate of Harvard College; en- 
tered work at Harpoot in 1875. His wife, 
Mrs. Leila Kendall Browne, is a native of 
Boston. 

Miss Harriet Seymour, a native of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; missionary in Turkey since 1867. 

Miss Caroline E. Bush, a native of Green- 
ville, Ct., a resident of Rochester, N. Y. She 
went to Harpoot in 1870. 

Miss Mary L. Daniels, a native of Frank- 
lin, Mass., graduate of the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School, began work at Harpoot in 1885. 

Rey. George P. Knapp, son of Rev. George 
©. Knapp of the Eastern Turkey mission, 
born at Bitlis in Turkey. He entered upon 
the missionary work in 1890 and after a short 
stay in this country rejoined the mission at 
Harpoot in 1897. Mrs. Knapp is a native of 
Worcester, Mass. 

Henry H. Atkinson, M. D., son of an Indian 
missionary, was born at Ahmednagar. He 
joined the Harpoot station in 1902 with his 
wife, a native of Nebraska. 

Rev. Edward F, Caray and Mrs. Carey are 
natives of Princeton, Lll., and joined the mis- 
sion in 1901. 

Miss Theresa L. Huntington, the daughter 
of Rey. H. S. Huntington of Milton, Mass., 
and a graduate of Wellesley College, joined 
the mission in 1898, 

Mrs. Miriam VY. Platt of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., another member of this mission band, 
is now in this country. 


God is a good worker, but he loves to be 
helped.— Basque Proverb. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


is in the eating. The Vernal Remedy Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of Vernai Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine, claim that that medi- 
eine will quickly relieve and permanently cure 
the most stubborn case of Constipation, In- 
digestion poeeres my An Liver, Inflam- 
mation of the Bladder or {nlargement of the 
Prostate Gland. It relieves and cures these 
diseases because it acts directly upon the 
mucous membranes which line the cavities 
throughout the body, and thereby removes 
the cause of disease and soothes and heals the 
affected parts. 

The claims made in behalf of this medicine 
are absolutely true, as thousands of people 
who have been cured by its use can testify, 
In order to prove them to you, who are read- 
ing these lines in The Congregationalist a 
sample bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
wrene ig he sent te 7m Seely free and 
postpaid, you will sen our name and 
address to the Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. A postal card will 
do the business. 

Don’t let the fact that other medicines have 
falled to cure Fy ae discourage you and keep 
~ from writing. Vern daw Palmetto 

rry Wine has cured a large number of peo- 
who ~% previously given up all hope of 
eur ; 

A tree booklet, containing valuable sugges- 
tions for health, will be sent with each tres 


bottle. 
This remedy is for sale by all leading drug- 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 


FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR a see z 
> Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN ) 
ATLANTIC \ 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN | 
' New York, 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN ) 
> Chicago. 
SHIPMAN ) 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
BALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


should bear 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


New Fall Suits 
$8 to $40. 


Mace to Order 
in One Week. 


HE coming season 
willshow greater 
changesin styles 

and fabrics than have 
occurred in many 
years, and the lady 
who would be fashion- 
ably gowned must 
necessarily order a 
new suit or cloak. 


Owr New Fall and 
Winter Catalogue is now 
ready. It shows 126 of 
the most fascinating 
styles of Paris and New 
York, all of which are 
handsomely illustrated 
and fully described. 

We cater to ladies who 
are particular and who 
wish to be relieved of 
the usual dressmaking 
troubles. We keep no 
ready-made garments, 
but make everything to 
order. Our improved 
measurement dia 
gram insures such 
perfect-fitting gar 
ments that our cus- gaa 
tomers will find the # 
purchase of their 
new Fal! outfit a de- 
cided pleasure. 

We carry a stock of over 400 materials from which 
you may select. They are the choicest products of 
foreign and domestic mills, We guarantee every 
one to give good service and be of exceptional value. 

If you wish something decidedly new and en- 
tirely different from ready-made suits (which 
are seen everywhere) we can be of service to 
you, We employ only skilled cutters and tai- 
lors, and our garments are fashionably cut and 
made. There is character to every garment— 
an air that distinguishes the wearer at once. 

WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU. 

Should we send you anything that does not please 
you in every way, return it promptly and we will 
cheerfully refund your money, or make up a new 
garment, whichever you prefer. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 

Tatiored Suits, 8 to S40. Suitable for all 
occasions, and in both Long and short coat effects— 
the newest Paris models. 

Church and Visiting Costumes, R12 to 840. 
Exquisite and dainty creations, in designs never 
before shown. 

New Bey le Shirts, $4 to S20. From Walking 
Skirts for every-day wear, up to the Dressy skirts 
for special occasions. 

Fall and Winter Jackets, &8 to S35. In 
every approved style and length. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OP THEU S. 
Ali letters answered by em women of taste and 

experience in matters of dress, who will, if you 

desire, aid you In selecting styles and materials. 

When you send us an order, they will look after It 

while it is in the cutter’s and tallor’s hands, and will 

ive it the same care and attention that it would 
ave if it were made under your own eyes by your 
own dressmaker, 

The Catalogue and a large assortment of the 
newest samples will be sent FREE on uest, 
Be sure to say you wish the New Pall Catalogue 
No. 52. Mention whether you wish samples 
for Suits or Cloaks, and about the colors you 
desire, and we will send a full line of exactly 
what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


What DR. GEO. A. GORDON says 


Professor Park’s Memorial 
Collection of Sermons 


I find of great interest for three reasons: First, 
because of the excellent reproductions of strik- 
ing photographs of a great personality at dif- 
ferent periods of his career; second, because 
the volume contains Professor Park’s two 
famous sermons—the Judas sermon and the 
Peter sermon; third, and chiefly, because in 
this book are two discourses of permanent 
significance—one a model memorial sermon, 
namely that on Moses Stuart, the other the 
professor’s sermon on “ The Theology of the 
Intellect and the Theology of the Feelings,” a 
discourse which I am inclined to think the 
greatest ever preached by any minister in this 


country. Yours very truly, 
GEORGE A. GORDON, 
Old South Church, Boston. r 


This memorial volume, compiled by his 
daughter, is worthy of a place in every min- 
ister’s library, and, as the Interior says, 
“ought to become a classic for students pre- 
paring for the pulpit.” 

Price $1.50 net. 


If any minister wishes to examine it before 
purchasing, he may do so by filling out the 
coupon below. 


The Pilgrim Press iter, 
Address either house as most convenient. 
Please mail me a copy of the Memorial 
Volume of Sermons by Prof Edwards A. 
Park, for which I will remit $1.50 within 30 
days or will return the book in perfect con- 
dition, postpaid. 


Signed ..... cosh wasn 
Name and address. 


Peer PPP es 
« 


A New Edition of 


Dr. Dods on the Parables, 


The Parables of Our Lord by Prof. Mareus Dods 
is a work of recognized merit, and has heretofore 
been sold in two volumes at $2.80. We now havea 
new edition, two volumes bound in one, making a 
handsome volume of 433 pages, well bound, and we 
offer it at only $1.00 net. It is a book every pa 
and Bible teacher needs. ‘ 


seston The Pilgrim Press cmcrso 


5 September 1908 


SS we ee ee 


5 September 1903 


A Preachership at Large 


BY REV. ANDREW U. OGILVIE, ELKHART, 
IND. 


There isa growing body of people unreached 
by the church. In every large city this class 
includes many earnest, brainy men and wo- 
men, whose personalities have decided power. 
They claim that in the church they find 
neither intellectual nor spiritual help. While 
such have always been with us, till compara- 
tively recently they gave outward respect to 
the ordinances of religion. 

From Atlantic to Pacific they have a com- 
mon characteristic. They are agnostictoward 
the things of the Spirit. The mood of the age 
is upon them and has clouded their brains 
and bound their hearts. 

Born out of the breath of the times are a 
myriad fads, as brazen as a crystallization of 
Christian Science and Alexander Dowie. 
Their disciples reek with shallow confidence. 
Nothing is beyond their ken: their reverence 
- igs the irreverence that ‘‘taps God on the 
shoulder.” ‘Our church,” said a prominent 
minister recently, ‘“‘is not only mined, but 
countermined with fads and fancies. Every 
imaginable theory is exploded in print. Thus, 
at a time when law is held to be king, impulse 
passes as fact, and logic and reason are well- 
nigh slain.” 

The language of another gives the cause: 
“Tt is not difficult for a man to unsettle his 
beliefs ; but the power to lay again the foun- 


Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


ydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by killing 
disease germs. Used and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession everywhere. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 

57 Prince St, 


et Chesterton 5 ii 


Valuable Booklet on the 
treatment of diseases. 


———— 


Dept. 0. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


We wish every one who thinks of purchasing a 
memorial to : 
“SEND FOR OUR FREE-BOOKLET.” 
Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished free. 


«Granite, Marble, Bronze.” 


300 Yes, It’s an Actual Fact. 
O_ NOT INTEREST, 
BUT SECURITY. 

Two hundred per 


cent, sound, ed realty. 


anda Deposit of the 1d Coin, dollar for do! 

lar, for the repayment of the on Re oar. rs te 
experience ve tested our Sinkin und for 
the It has proved to 43 the highest 


past eight years, 
development of the real estate mnorteace. Send for 
information free 


Ei 
PERKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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dation of beliefs, to fashion and systematize 
them, is the rarest that can be conceived.” 

The optimistic point of view is to regard 
the modern extravaganzas of thought as the 
attempt of the age to recover its faith. Un- 
guided, it stumbles and falls. 

Exceptional conditions demand exceptional 
methods and men. Our times need evangel- 
ists of the spirit—men who can reach the 
heart. Not less, but more, do we nead ‘“‘ evan- 
gelists of the intellect ’”’—men of profound in- 
sight into the mood of the times, who regard 
its eccentricities with hope, and who can push 
it into sanity by unmasking the supremacy of 
Christ. Till Christ master the brain of the 
modern world, he will not control its heart. 

Every great revival of religion has had a 
double origin—a new apologetic and its proc- 
lamation. These united in the soul of Luther 
and inaugurated the Reformation; in Thomas 
Chalmers and his party, who defeated mod- 
eratism in Scotland. Butler’s Analogy took 
the props from Deism and prepared the 
way for a great revival. Wesley in England 
and Finney in America routed a theory of 
religion that held men in bondage, and told 
them everywhere that they must repent. 

In recent years we have sent a few of our 
great leaders to India on an apologetic mis- 
sion, and the method has been reported most 
efficient. For such work there ‘is great need 
in our owa eduntry. Every minister finds 
around him the atmosphere of skepticism. 
Let such men as Lyman Abbott, George A. 
Gordon, President Hyde, A. H. Bradford, 
Charles E. Jefferson hold a conference of 
religion in our great cities, and set forth the 
basis of faith, conduct schools of scientific 
Bible study, be in residence long enough to 
complete the work, and ina few years one of 
the greatest revivals in history would follow. 

Before elections, political parties send out 
orators to conduct a campaign of enlighten- 
ment. The modern university seeks to go 
beyond its ordinary constituency and open 
the fountains of knowledge to the popular 
mind. Such methods are needed in the Chureh 
to bridge the gulf that is keeping it from the 
soul of the world. No body is so well pre- 
pared to do it as our own, for we have both 
the money and the men. - Lack we either in- 
sight or disposition ? 


The Month in Canada 


A CANADIAN NORTHFIELD 


A summer school has been held at Knowl- 
ton, Quebec, which, some of its promoters 
believe, will develop into a Canadian North- 
field. Drs. Balcolm Shaw, McKinney and 
other prominent speakers took a large part 
in the program, and so successful was the 
conference that a site has been given for the 
erection of permanent buildings. 


THE GRAND TRUNK PAOIFIOC 


The all-absorbing topic in the Dominion 
Parliament has been the new transconti- 
nental railway of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company. All parties seemed agreed as to 
the great need for larger transportation, but 
as might be expected, the government policy 
was strongly assailed by the opposition, 
which followed in line with Hon. A. G. Blair, 
minister of railways, who withdrew from the 
cabinet on the question. The government, 
however, has been sustained, and the road is 
an assured fact. 


CONGRESS OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


This significant gathering, composed of rep- 
resentatives from different parts of the British 
Empire met in Montreal), with Lord Brassey 
as president. The congress has no legislative 
authority, but statesmen and others promi- 
nent in national affairs turn to the delibera- 
tions of the members who are in touch with 
all vital questions of the day. Thus, the 
congress helps to strengthen the bands of the 
British Empire. J P.G. 
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Marconi Wireless 


Great Fortunes to be Founded in 
the New System 


When Alexander Graham Bell patented 
and perfected his telephone the skeptics 
were loud in their derision of the “toy.” 
Nevertheless, Bell found believers, and those 
believers were rewarded for their faith by 
immense fortunes. Gardner G. Hubbard, the 
father-in-law and faithful friend of Bell, was 
the man who risked the most and gained the 
greatest rewards in backing Bell and the 
telephone until it reached the stage where 
the public no longer derided the instrument 
as a plaything, but clamored for it as a neces- 
sity. In the Marconi wireless telegraph there 
is a parallel of history. Just nowin the form- 
ative and constructive period there are doubt- 
ers and skeptics, but there are some faithful 
friends, and it is these friends and faithful 
ones who are going to reap the fortunes that 
are bound to follow the general adoption of 
the wireless system. The great advantage 
of this system over that using wires and 
cables is its extremely low initial cost, which 
relieves the company operating it of a large 
burden of interest, taxes and depreciation, 
thus increasing its earning capacity many fold. 

Those who are investing in the stock of the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of America 
today are the ones who are certain to win 
great fortunes by the future increase in value 
of those stocks, as well as through the divi- 
dends earned and paid in the interim. Bell 
Telephone stock increased in value from $1.00 
per share to be worth over $1,000 per share, 
and so Marconi stocks will very likely in- 
crease from $400, the present price, to over 
$1,000 within a few years. Thus $80 invested 
now may become $20,000 within a decade. It 
is by wise investments such as these that the 
great fortunes of the big millionaires have 
been made. The Vanderbilts in railroads, the 
Goulds in telegraphs and railroads, the Mac- 
kays: in cables, the Rockefellers in Standard 
Oil, the Hubbards in telephones. The man 
who has a few hundred dollars laid away to 
invest and who has the intelligence to grasp 
a fl-eting opportunity will be the one to seize 
the Marconi offering and make his fortune. 

The Weekly Marconigram is the name of~ 
a periodical devoted to the new wireless sys- 
tem, and its publishers, Munroe & Monroe, 
Dept. 15, 44-60 Excharge Place, New York, an- 
nounce that it will be sent free to all who 
apply for it. 

This firm is known as an aggressive, enter- 
prising comb‘nation of brilliant young fioan- 
ciers who bave a successful career behind 
them as a guarantee of their future. They 
have agreed to keep the Marceni Company 
supplied with working capital until the sys- 
tem is thoroughly established and in full com- 
mercial operation. They have issued a hand- 
some booklet, Marconi Wireless, giving full 
particulars concerning Marconi and bis sys- 
tem, with thirty-two illustrations in half-tone, 
which they send free to persons likely to be- 


“| come interested as stockholders in the com- 


pany. 

Mr. George H. Munroe, New York man- 
ager of the firm, says: “ We are soliciting the 
investment of small amounts in Marconi se- 
curities for the reason that we believe that 
the American people will welcome the estab- 
lishment of this competing system, and be- 
cause we know that great profits will accrue 
to the investor from the development of this 
marvelous invention to a commercial stage. 
The company has already over a quarter of a 
million dollars invested in stations and ap- 


-paratus in the United States, but it will re- 


quire at least as much more before the busi- 
ness can be established upon a highly profit- 
able basis. Once that is done the value of 
Marconi securities must necessarily advance 
very rapidly, and those who buy now will, in 
the course of a few years, find themselves in 
possession of securities equally as profitable 
as Telephone, Western Union and Commer- 
cial Cable have heretofore been. If anybody 
wants to know more about the opportunities 
this system offers, let him write to us at Dept. 
15, 44-60 Exchange Place, and we will be glad 
to give them.” 
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Record of the Week 


Calls 


BoTLer, GARDNER 8., professor of theology, At- 
lanta Sem., to be teacher of Bible and business 
manager in Piedmont (formerly J. 8. Green) Col- 
lege, Demorest, Ga. Accepts. 

Frost, MERE A., Auburn Park Ch., Chicago, Il., 
to Waucoma, Ilo. Accepts. 

Gray, Eowin W., Univ. of Chicago, to Glenellyn, 
Ill. Accepts. 

HARDING, Henry F., to remain at Whitmeyville, 
Me., another year. Accepts. 

HARTWELL, H. Lrywoop, Dunstable, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Neponset, Ill. 

HOWLAND, PrRor. SaAm’t W., Talladega, Ala., to 
professorship of theology in Atlanta Sem. 

HUMPaAREYS, OLIVER M., lately of Colesburg, Lo., 
to Oto. Accepts. 

HURLEvUT, Wo. H., Frankfort, Mich., to add Gil- 
more to his field, with a Sunday evening service. 
Accepts. 

LirTLe, Jos, B. (Presb.), Vancouver, Wn., accepts 
call to Middlebury, Ct., to begin in October. 

LYMAN, H. M., recently of Jamestown, N. Y., to 
Alexandria, Ind. 

NEwcoms, Epw. H., Second Ch., Biddeford, Me., 
accepts call to North Ch., Newburyport, Mass., 
to begin early in the autumn. 

ROBERT, Jos. T., Chieago, to Salem, Io. 
and is at work. 

ROWLAND, JOHN H., Clintonville, Wis , to add Em- 
barrass to his field. Accepts. 

SEIBERT, J. ADDISON, Adams Square Ch., Worces- 
ter, Mass., is released from consideration of call 
to St. Johns, Mich., at his request, and call has 
been withdrawn. 

SmiTH, JAs. R., Pilgrim Ch., West Superior, Wis., 
accepts call to Quincy, IIL. 

SNYDER, HENRY C., lately of Saranac, Mich., to 
Breckenridge. Accepts. 


VOORHEES, J. SPENCER, Roslindale Ch , Boston, 
Mass., to Adams. 


Ordinations and Installations 


FULTON, Rop’t N., Hartford Sem., o. Enfield, 
N.H., Aug. —. Sermon, Prof. C. 8. Beardslee, 
D.D.; other parts, Rey. Messrs. L. M. Strayer, 
P. P. Womer, R. A. Dunlap, Francis Parker, A. C. 
Fulton, brother of the candidate, Sec. A. T. Hill- 
man and Prof. M. D. Bisbee. 

WILLIAMS, STARR C., student at Atlanta Sem., 
serving Immanuel Ch., Atlanta, Ga., o. at meeting 
of North Georgia Association, Hoschton, July 6-9. 

Resignations 

Frost, MERLE A., Auburn Park Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

HARESNAPE, WoM., Long Pine, Neb. 

HurrFer, V. E., Metropolis, Il. 

MARSLAND, JOHN, Bernardston, Mass. He takes 
up a new line of work at his old home in Franklin, 
N.Y. 

MILLER, ELISHA W., Douglas, Mich., after a five 
yeers’ pastorate. Unanimously requested to with- 
draw resignation. 

NEwcomsB, Epw. H., Second Ch., Biddeford, Me., 

PARSONS, ST. CLARE (lic), Carsonville and Pt. 
Sanilac, Mich. He returns to college to finish his 
studies. 

SELL, Henry T., as editor of The Advance, to re- 
enter pastorate. 

SmiruH, JAS. R., Pilgrim Ch., West Superior, Wis., 
after an eight years’ pastorate. 


Accepts, 


FOUND OUT 
What a Mother Found Out About 
Food. 


A mother found out what a change of food 
cap do for a whole family, from the nursing 
baby to the adults, in this wa): “‘ Tw'ce dur. 
ing the summer months my baby was taken 
violently ill and was very slow getting over 

attacks. His former diet of cow’s milk 

ceased to agree with him so I combined 

it with an expensive infant’s food but he soon 
became very much constipated. 

“Then I shifted to Grape-Nuts food and 
found that this was just what baby needed, 
adding it to his milk after softening in hot 
water. Baby has thrived upon this food and 
is now healthy and strong and chubby as any 
mi could ask, which you know is saying 


a good deal. 

*It did not take me long to find out that a 
sancer of Grape Nuts and cream is just what 
is needed by tired nervous mother, and I 
have also proved to my own satisfaction that 
when the children are old enovgh to chew 
G Nuts itis far better for them than oat- 
meal or any other mushy foods for it de 
their teeth and helps their digestion and r 
minds seem much brighter and more active, 


too. 

“Truly here is a wonderful food and one for 
the entire family.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


‘3 @ reason. 
Look in each package for a y of the fa- 
mous little book, “ Tne Road to Wellville.” 
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SwERTFAGER, GEO. A., closed his work as assist- 
ant pastor at Rutland, Vt., Sept. 1. 

VINcEnT, 8. Luman, Glover, Vt., after a seven 
years’ pastorate. 


Personals 


CRATHERN, C. F. Hriu, South Ch., Braintree, 
Mass., just escaped death at No. Bridgton, Me., 
Aug. 17, from a hemorrhage resulting from a 
severe gash in his feot. He was saved by the 
prompt action of Rev. A. L. Weatherbee. 

URUZAN, JOHN A., a former editor of the Pacific 
and pastor of Congregational churches in San 
Francisco and elsewhere, has been enthusias- 
tically welcomed by the Unitarian denomination, 
Rey. B. F. Mills giving the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Mr.Cruzan has taken a pastorate in Helena, 
Mont. 

HILu, Geo. W. C., pastor of Union Ch., Proctor, 
Vt., is spending two months in European travel. 
WIGHT, ANDREW M., Ogdensburg, N. Y,, has re- 
turned from six weeks in England, and begins the 

seventh year of his pastorate with renewed vigor. 


American Board Personals 


CHAMBERS, REV. Wm. N., and family, have re- 
cently arrived from Adana, Central Turkey. They 
will spend the usual time here on a well-earned 
furlough. - 

DEFOREST, CHARLOTTE B., has been appointed 
a missionary of the American Board and desig- 
nated to the Japan Mission. Miss DeForest is a 
graduate of Wellesley and was born in Japan, 
the daughter of Rey. John H. DeForest of Sendai. 

FowLe, Mrs. J. L., of Cesarea, Turkey (daughter 
of Dr. Farnsworth), has successfully undergone a 
severe surgical operation at the New England 
Hospital, Koxbury, Mass., and her speedy and 
complete recovery is expected. 

ROWLAND, REY. GEORGE M., and wife, mission- 
aries of the American Board from Sapporo, Japan, 
arrived in Boston Aug. 20, and after a short visit 
with friends in Vermont will be at Auburndale, 
Mass. 

SANDERS, Rey. WM. H., and wife, mission- 
aries of the American Board from Kamundongo, 
West Central Africa, arrived in Boston on fur- 
lough Aug. 20. They went directly to New Haven 
to be for a time with the brother, Dean F. K. 
Sanders. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


MERIDIAN, OKL., 16 Aug., 8 members. Org. by 
Rev. Messrs. L. 8. Childs, L. J. Parker and H. B. 
Brown, the last named now serving the field. 

WILLOW CREEK (PARUNA P.O.), OKL,, 16 Aug., 
12 members. Rev. Edward P. Owen, pastor. 


Anniversaries 


COLCHESTER, Ct. Bicentennial of organization, 
celebrated Aug. 28. Fuller report to appear 
later. 

EASt POULTNEY, VT. Centennial of occupancy 
of present building, Aug. 16. Sermon by Rey. 
R. L. Marsh, D.D., of Burlington, Io., who has 
supplied during July and August; and address by 
Rey. W. A. Remele, a former pastor. 


Material Gain 


HINGHAM CENTER, MASS., Rey. O. E. Van Dyke. 
$625 spent in repairing exterior; new hard wood 
floors in vestries and vestibule. 

HOPKINTON, N. Y., Rev. L. E. Lewis. House of 
worship painted; Ladies’ Aid Society to put in 
electric lights; park in front of church already 
lighted, through generosity of Mr. V. A. Chitten- 
den. 

WATFORD, CAN., Rev. Robert Hay. Church build- 
ing papered and patnted; stairway improve- 
ments, and electric lighting adjusted. Reopened 
Aug. 30,31. 

Suggestive Methods 


LOWELL, MASS., First Trinitarian, serves orange- 
ade at close of each Sunday school session in 
summer. Rey. G. F. Kenngott, after returning 
from Colorado, gave three illustrated Sunday 
evening lectures on Christian Endeavor and Yel- 
lowstone Park. Attendance was 700-800. 

MONTPELIER, VT., Bethany, has largely increased 
its congregation by introducing a surpliced boy 
choir of thirty voices. 


Bequests 
DupLEyY, MAss.—By the will of Hezekiah Conant 
of Central Falls, R. I., a native of Dudley: to 
Congregational church, twenty-two shares of stock 
in Rhode Island and Massachusetts Raflroad Co.; 
to Nichols Academy, $50,000, or 500 shares of 
specified stock ; to Pawtucket Church, $5,000. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept.6-12. Do We Wish New Members 

in Our Church? Jer. 31: 6-9; Eph. 2: 19-22; 

1 Pet. 2: 9-12. 

What message bave we for outsiders? What 
sacrifices of taste are we ready to make? Is the 
church for us, or for Chiist? What can we do to 
make the church attractive? 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 317 )} 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it isin 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal — 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- — 
ize its value when taken into the human 


e 


take of it the better ; it isnota atall, 
but simply absorbs the gases Aa, Sade Ss 
resent inthe stomach andin- 


ties always ‘ 
carries them out of the 


testines an 


; 


and other odorous vegetables. s 


smoking, drinking or after eating onions 

Charcoal effec y clears and 
proves the complexion, it whitens 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. , 

It absorbs the injurious gases 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered 1 | 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 


The daily use of these will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer the 
beauty of it is, that no le can 
result from their con use, but on 


the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in pape bend the 
benefits of charcoal, says : “‘I Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach ard bow- 
els, and to clear the yar and ve 
rify the breath, mouth throat ; I 
believe the liver is greatly oe ao Mit | 
the daily use of them; cost 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
aration, yet I believe I get more 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 


enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 


OPIUM Berges 
have been cured by us. Treatmentean betakenathome. 
Write The Dr. J, L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio, — 


“It’s Reliable"; been in use since 1 
“It's Effervescent "; just the thing for hot 
weather. _ Date 
“It's Non-irritant"; contains no nares 
or dangerous drug. 
‘It's Pleasant ''; a nice 
people. 
It Relieves Constipatto 
Biliouances, Sour . 
the most effective, common sense 


At Druggists, SOc, and 61.00, 


THE TARRANT C! 
21 Jay Street, New 
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| The Business and Financial 
Outlook 


Developments during the past month con- 
firm the opinion that the severe decline in the 
stock market which was arrested a few weeks 
__ ago was based altogether upon conditions 
within the stock market, and was neither a 
reflection of a falling off in general business 
nor a prophecy of business depression. On 
the whole, business throughout the country 


is good. There are some unfavorable factors. 


The most serious menace is the continuance 
of the movement to corner cotton. The un- 
warranted price to which this staple has been 
foresd by speculators already has operated to 
close many mills and to reduce the working 
hours inothers. Thousands of operatives have 
been thrown out of employment, and as acon- 
sequence, general trade dependent upon these 
operatives has fallen off. This curtailment 
is particularly effective in New England, 
where there is danger of serious loss. The 
cotton corner exerts a wider influence because 
of its effect upon our foreign trade. Cotton 
exports have shrunk greatly, and there has 
been a considerable movement of cotton from 
Europe to this country to take advantage of 
the high prices. Cotton is one of our most 
important articles of export, and this-move- 
ment directly affects the balance of trade, 
creating debts where it should create credits. 

A bountiful harvest of winter wheat has 
been harvested. Spring wheat and corn have 
not yet ripened. Weather conditions are not 
altogether favorable. Both crops are late. 
Corn will be in danger from early frosts. 
The crop will be well below the record, but if 
frost does not intervene the corn crop will be 
about the average. The railroads in the West 
report a very heavy merchandise traffic, which 
is evidence that the farming community is not 
worried over theoutlook. Commercial houses 
doing business through the West confirm the 
report. Farmers are buying farm implements 
and machinery and household goods. Mer- 
chants supplying these communities are stock- 
ing up as usual. Collections are reported 
good. aes. : ‘ 

In some lines there has been a decrease in 
activity. Much of this can be traced rather 
to fear lest the action of the stock market 
presaged business depression than to any 
actual signs of such depression. This is es- 
pecially true of the iron and steel industry. 


A NEW ROUTE 
OTha Road to Wellville. 


It is by change of diet that one can get 
fairly on the road to health after one of 
pl for most ill health comes from im- 


ro . i 5 
» What ES bien it is to shake off coffee sick- 
ness and nervous headaches as some can if 
determined upon. 

One woman accomplished it in this way: 
“A few years ago I suffered terribly from 
sick and nervous headaches, being frequently 
confined to my bed two or three days at a 
time, lasanks coming on from one to four 

_times in every month. tried medicines of 

all etary could get no real relief until my 

_ parents finally persuaded me to quit the use 

of coffee altogether and weg Postum Food 

offee. come to a point where I was 

ble that I was willing to 
mable trial. 


good 
appeared 
past two yee 
my family 
allght headache, and I would not give up m 
stum and go back to coffee now unless 
deter eactiaty fae fs, now 
m r m. 
use istie in place of coffee, and some of 
ng so for several years, 


ave been doi 
aia toe d results from fhe health point 
of view.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


ae peakage for a covy of the 


Look in each 
famous little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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The consolidation of so many companies in‘o 
the United States Steel Corporation has made 
the steel industry more susceptible to stock 
market influences. Movements in the seeuri 
ties of the United States Steel Corporation 
directly affect thousands ef people. These 
movements often are given greater impor- 
tance than they deserve. The decline in these 
stocks has caused persistent rumors that the 
dividend payments will be reduced ere long. 
These in turn lead to the belief that condi- 
tions in the industry are unfavorable, else 
there would be no cause for dividend reduc 
tion. This course of reasoning has led many 
consumers to hold back in anticipation of a 
decline. Thus the fear of something that may 
happen has brought some actual diminution 
of activity. As yet this is not serious. It is 
due, also, to the reduced demand because of 
the strike among building laborers. 

The labor situation is rather better. There 
have been no strikes of consequence during 
the month, and there are no serious disputes 
between capital and labor at present. Very 
possibly the enforced idleness of so many cot- 
ton operatives has led labor leaders to modify 
theirdemands. Thecurtailment of production 
by the cotton mills has done much to clear the 
labor situation in that tndustry. 

In the stock market the situation is much 
clearer. It is generally conceded now that 
while the enormous shrinkage in market val- 
ues, which shrinkage exceeded that of 1893, 
when business: was much depressed, was due 
fundamentally to the over-production of doubt- 
ful securities, it was aided by the speculative 
operations of a powerful clique, which took 
advantage of technical conditions for its own 
ends. It seems probable now that the most 
powerful financial interests in: the country 
forced prices down in order to carry out far- 
reaching plans in the railroad field. The mar- 
ket was carried to the verge of panic. but was 
not permitted to fall into that state. 

Investment buying by what is known as 
the general public has been a feature during 
the past month. People with comparatively 
little money have withdrawn their funds from 
savings banks and other depositaries, and 
have bought stocks aud bonds which return 
larger interest on theinvestment. This class 
of investors has bought wisely. It has not 
been hoodwinked by promises of big returns 
made by unprincipled promoters. It has in- 
vested in the higher grade of securities. The 
Pennsylyania, New York Central, Illinois 
Central, Atchison, and other companies have 
stated that their books show a large increase 
in small stockholders. This fact is important 
not only because it proves that there is ample 
money for legitimate investment, but because 
it reflects confidence in the permanence of 
prosperity on the part of the great thinking 
public. 

The slump in the stock market has been of 
decided service to the business community 
in that it has ended for a long time te come 
the reckless consolidations of industrial com- 
panies, with the accompanying manufacture 
of an enormous volume of watered securities. 


A Question of Values 


The Child had gone with her mother and 
aunt on a round of shopping. She had lis- 
tened gravely to their conversation about the 
purchase of some lace for her sister, who was 
soon to be a bride. Her small mind had 
noted what they said about getting the best 
quality, though they economized in quantity. 
So, when left alone at the lace counter, she 
asked the clerk timidly, putting her chubby 
fingers on a bolt of lace, ‘* What’s the price cf 
this lace, please?” ‘“Seven.dollars a yard,” 
said the clerk, looking down at her small cus- 
tomer; “do you want to buy some?” ‘ Yes,” 
said the Child, undaunted; “it’s for my sis- 
ter Ada. If it’s your very best lace, you may 
cut me off a cent’s worth.” E. J. B. 
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THE ROOT OF THE MATTER, 


He Cured Himself of Serious Stomach 
Trouble, by Getting Down to First 
Principles. 


A man of large affairs in one of our 
prominent eastern cities by too close at- 
tention to business, too little exercise and 
too many clu» dinners, finally began to 
pay nature’s tax, levied in the form of 
chronic stomach trouble; the failure of 
his digestion brought about a nervous 
irritability, making it impossible to apply 
himself to his daily business, and finally 
dera:. ging the kidneys and heart. 

In hisown words hesays: ‘I consulted 
one physician after another and each one 
seemed to understand my case, but all 
the same they each failed to bring about 
the return of my former digestion, appe- 
tite and vigor. For two years 1 went 
from pillar to post, from one sanitarium 
to another, I gave up smoking, I quit 
coffee and even renounced my daily glass 
or two of beer, but without any marked 
improvement. 

“Friends had often advised me to 
‘try a well-known proprietary medicine, 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and I had 
often perused the newspaper advertise- 
ments of the remedy but never took any 
stock in advertised medicines nor could 
believe a fifty-cent patent medicine would 
touch my case. 

“‘To make a long story short I finally 
bought a couple of packages at the near- 
est drug store and took two or three tab- 
lets after each meal and occasionally a 
tablet between meals, when I felt any 
feeling of nausea or discomfort. 

**T was surprised at the end of the first 
week to note a marked improvement in 
my appetite and general health and before 
the two packages were gone I wascertain 
that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets was go- 
ing to curecompletely and they did not dis- 
appointme. J caneat and sleep and enjoy 
my coffee and cigar and no one would 
suppose I had ever known the horrors of 
dyspepsia. 

“Out of friendly curiosity I wrote to 
the proprietors of the remedy asking for 
information as to what the tablets con- 
tained and they replied that the principal 
ingredients were aseptic pepsin (govern- 
ment test), malt diastase and other nat- 
ural digestives, which digest food regard- 
less of the condition of the stomach.”’ 

The root of the matter is this, the 
disgestive elements contained in Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest the food, 
give the over-worked stomach a chance 
to recuperate and the nerves and whole 
system receive the nourishment which 
can only come from food; stimulants and 
nerve tonics never give real strength, 
they give a fictitious strength, invariably 
followed by reaction. Every drop of 
blood, every nerve and tissue is manu- 
factured from our daily food, and if you 
can insure its prompt action and com- 
plete digestion by the regular use of so 
good and wholesome a remedy as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, you will have no need 
of nerve tonics and sanitariums. . 

Although Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
have been in the market only a few.years 
yet probably every druggist in the Wnited 
States, Canada and Great Britain now 
sells them and considers them the most 
popular and successful of any preparation 
for stomach trouble. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


when drugs and doctors fail to cure you, write to 
me, and [I will send you free a trial package of a 
simple remedy which cured me and thousands of 
others, among them cases of over 50 years standing. 
This is no humbug or deception but an honest 
remedy, which enabled many a person to abandon 
ernteh and cane. Address, JOHN A. SMITH, 

2456 Germania Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN 7HE CONGREGATIONALIS1. 
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piece guaranteeing the enamel 


FREE FROM POISON 


Why the b napee pipe! = ° of AGATE NICKEL- STEEL 
WARE do not havetouse poisonous ingredients 
is explained in booklet free to any address. 


IF SUBSTITUTES ARE OFFERED WRITE US, 
DEPARTMENT AND HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES EVERYWHERE SELL THEM 


Two Rake at Pedal Reed onal LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG.CO. 
$300 to $750 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
180 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
FACTORIES - - BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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DRY MOUNTAIN AIR CHANGING FOLIAGE 
MOUNTAIN SIDES DECKED WITH RARE CLOUD EFFECTS 
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CONVENIENT TO NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


Post Conference Addresses 


i 
7a"? 


-“ 


(PROF. JAMES ORR, Glasgow, Scotland 
September 1--21 Delivered by; REV. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, D. D., _ 
1903 l Rector St. Paul's, Portman Sq., L 


Excellent Facilities for Golf, Tennis, Croquet, etc. 


All the comforts and conveniences of a city hotel. Situated in an historic New England town. 
Railroad Rates on account of the Conferences. Special Hotel Rates. Write for information to. 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Mgr. ‘ 
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The Native Christian Church in Japan: Its Present. 
Status and Drift Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D. 


Sabbath-Day Posies and Noon-House Fare 
| Alice Morse Earle 


The Pleasures of Yachting Rev. E. FH. Byington 
The Pottawattamie Point Assembly 

| F. Hl. Chandler 
The House Turbulent Lily Rice Foxcroft 
Financing the Local Church Rev. O. L. Kiplinger 
The Message of the Church to the College 


A Unique Form of Evangelism in Boston Harbor 


A Full Table of Contents Will be Found Inside 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON 


Copyris ht 1902 by Cong. 8S. S. & Pub. Soc. Trademark Registe-ed 
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Spice from Our Mail-bag 


A Lullaby 


“What hymn would you suggest to go with 
my sermon, Professor Park?’ said a young 
preacher. ‘‘I would suggest, ‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep.’ ’’ D. F. 


An Appeal to Omniscience 


In a family consisting of two little girls and 
a boy, the older girl was devotedly attached 
to her infant sister and could not bear to be 
separated from her. The little one, however, 
died and the sister disconsolately went about 
trying to borrow a little girl from the neigh- 
bors to take her place. Some of her friends 
suggested that she pray to God for another 
little sister. It seemed a happy thought, and 
she proceeded to do it in these words: ‘O, 


Lord, won’t you please send me another little | 


sister? Please, Lord,.be sure it 
We don’t want any more boys. We have one 
'o 


already, and you know what /ie is! 


Meetings and Events to Come 


PoOST-GON FERENCE ADDRESSES, East 
18—Sept. 21. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept 19-23. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 13-16. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 20-22, 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Georgia, Atlanta, Sept. 
Maine, Farmington, Sept. £ 
Washington, Dayton, Sept. 
North Carolina, King’s Mountain, Sept. 


Oregon, 
North Dakota, 
Kentueky, 
Idaho, 


Oregon City, 
Carrington, 
Corbin, 
Huntington, 


Sept. 2¢ 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 2 
Oct. 


California, Woodland, Oct. 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Oct. 
Wisconsin, Menominee, Oct. 6 
Wyoming, Douglas, Oct. 6,7 
South Carolina, Lykesland, Oct. 8-11 
Texas, Dallas, Oct. 3 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Oct. 15-17 
Nebraska, Geneva, Oct. 19-22 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Oct. 20-22 
Southern California, Oct. 
Alabama, Tallassee, Nov. 11 
Mississippi, Cherokee, Nov. 13 
Connecticut, New Haven, Nov. 17 


Educational 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Training for active pastorate. 


HARTFORD fins react haste 
THEOLOGICAL 
Courses in Missions and Relig- SEMINARY 


Open to college 


jous Pedagoyy. 70th year begins 
Sept. 30, Address Prof. Jacobus. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Seminary 


Wil begin its 96th year on Wednesday, Sépt. 16, 
1005, at 3 P.M. The students will assemble in 


graduates, | 


is a girl. | 


Northfield, Aug. : 


|} girls, 


Bartiet Chapel, where an opening address will | 


be given by Peofessor William KEK. Arnold. 
ty For catalogue, map, views or spectal information, 
apply to Professor Day 


New York City, 83 East 55th Street 


Bible Teachers Training School 


Incorporated by Regents of University of New York, 
Six departments. Two Year Graded Courses. Special 
one year Course Adilrens 

Dr. WILKERT W, WHITE, President. 


New Yorn, AChunn 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens September 14, 1005, 10 a 
Sv. M. Inauguration of Rev. Harry Lathrop Reed, As 
sistant Professor of Greek. and Address by Prof. Charlies 
¥. Kent of Vale University, The seminary alms at all 
round training for the Christian ministry. Open to col 
lege graduates of all denominations. For information 
and catalogue apply to 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AUBURN. N.Y 


“An ideal companion for study.” — The Congregationalist. 


Teachers’ Edition 


of The American Standard 


Revised Bihle 


contains, in addttion to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, The Concise Bible 
Dictionary with numerous illustrations, an entirely New Combined Concordance to the American 


Standard Edition, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 


- 


A Complete Biblical Library in a Single Volume 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN VARIOUS STYLES, $2.25 TO 39.00 


For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 E. 18th Street, New York 


THEOLOGICAL 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Ave., New York City. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, September 23d, 
1903. The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for 
adniission, in the President’s room at 9.30 a. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2.30 p, M. 

THE OPENING ADDRESS, by the President of the 
Faculty, will be delivered in Adams Chapel, Thursday, 
September 24th, at 4.30 Pp. M. - 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 1781-1903. 


123d year will open on Wednesday, September 16,1903. 
For catalogue, with pamphlet of views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 
EXETER, New Hampshire. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Twelfth year. Special attention given to the foun- 
dations of scholarship. Home atmosphere, adequate 
equipment. Good place for young boys, 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellésley, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


“WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK MASS. A college preparatory school for 
girls. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


| MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. For Girls an| Young 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer by permission to Rey. Howard A. 
Bridgman. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

GEORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. (Harvard), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. i 
THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 


51st year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. oys and 
girls in separate families. New building with superb 
gymnasium and swimming tank. Illustrated cata- 
logue. Address Head Master, West Newton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls, Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 

sar, Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful 

p Grounds. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field 
ockey. 


Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave... WORCESTER, 

_ ~* MASS. 18th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course, Special advantages in Muste and 
Elocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful 
excursions, 


MASSACHUSETTS, AURURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinetion of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
usual intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
Science. z 

Household Economies are taught in theory and 
practice and @ girl leaves here prepared for the 
duties of life. 

Special advantages In Music and Art under Boston 
masters. 

Reautiful, healthful locafion Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue and learn our 
unique plan for a girl's education. 


C. C, Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


| of Boston. 


Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS — 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY eer ta ein. 


136 Instructors, 1361 Students from 9% Universities, 


| 197 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 


and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 
For College Graduates. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY foe ees Ga tree 
tuition in the heart SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Nearly 
two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 16. 


Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oor coer, PO Scholane 


one hundred Scholar- 
ships of $50 each. Lecated 


close to the Courts. Four SCHOOL OF LAW 


hundred students last year. Opens Oct. 5. Address Dean 


| M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


| examination. 


“ermanent home and care for motherless | 


College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY favored in the entrance 
Sie eat ai SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


laboratory facilities. Opens Oct. 8, Address Dean J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave, 
Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT in attendance, Elective 
courses In eves COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. 

sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset 5t 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Piitosoubtcal and liver 
the degrees of GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A. M. and Ph. D. 
For College Graduates only. Opens Sept. 17. 


Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St 


Excep- 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLe, A. M., D. D., President. 

69th year begins Sepl. 16, 1903. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school gradu- 
ates and others. Artand Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick nasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket ball, field hockey, 

olf. Steam and electricity. Loeation healthful and 
feautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


% NEW YORK ~ 


New York, NEw YORK. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


:- General and College Pre Lo 
For Girls. Courses. Large recreation da, 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 


NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
LYNDON HALL 
A Home School for Girls. 
Vassar Preparation a specialty. 
SAMUEL WELLS Buck, A. M., Principal. 


New York, NEWBURGH, 


The Misses Mackie’s 


School for Cirls. 


Newburgh, N.Y. Certificate admits to Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Smith. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports Sith year. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


¥ “* 


PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER, 


oh OEE 


od Year begine Bepteacher iéth, 
Trees in S 
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THE crockery shops will be busy meeting the 
‘wants of housekeepers, replenishing the broken 
pieces or buying new sets, giving away or sending 
the old ware to auction. Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
tton’s establishment presents a busy scene at this 
season of the year. ; 


THIs week the Paine Furniture Co. are showing 
a collection of unusually beautiful library tables, 
and we want to call especial attention to fhe one 
illustrated in their announcement today. The sub- 
Stantial dignity of this table strikes the eye at once, 
even in the cut, but the rich grain of the mahogany, 
which is brought out so prominently in the cross- 
anded sections, must be seen to be appreciated. 


ANOTHER EXCURSION TO LAKE WINNIPESAU- 
‘KEE.—Saturday, Sept. 12. $2 from Boston. Lake 
Winnipesaukee, easily the most beautiful lake re- 
sort in New Hampshire, is the popular point for 
excursionists from Boston. The—Saturday excur- 
sion on Sept. 12 will include the same delightful 
Sail of sixty miles over the lake. A second chance 
to yisit this famous resort; the best excursion of 
the year. - $2 is the round-trip rate from Boston. 


AGAIN LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE.—Excursion Sat- 
aurday, Sept. 12. $2 Round Trip. Again on Satur- 
day, Sept. 12, the Boston & Maine Railroad will 
Tun an excursion from Boston to Lake Winnipesau- 
‘kee. This popular resort, which is the Mecca for 
vacationists from far and near, presents a beautiful 
appearance at this season of the year. The scenery 
is grand, and the view from the decks of the 
steamer Mt. Washington, which carries the excur- 
sionist oyer the lake, will long be remembered. Mt. 
‘Washington and the lesser peaks are easily seen 
on a clear day. The sail occupies about five hours, 
covering sixty miles. A fine dinner is served on 
Doard the boat. 


THE RENEWAL A STRAIN.—Vacation is over. 
Again the school bell rings at morning and at noon, 
again with tens of thousands the hardest kind of 
work has begun, the renewal of which is a mental 
and physical strain to all except the most rugged. 
‘The little girl that a few days ago had roses in her 
«cheeks and the little boy whose lips were then so 
ted you would haye insisted that they had been 
“‘kissed by strawberries” have already lost some- 
ithing of the appearance of health. Now is a time 

when many children should be given a tonic, which 
may ayert much serious trouble, and we know of 
no other so highly to be recommended as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which strengthens the nerves, per- 
fects digestion and assimilation and aids mental 
development by building up the whole system. 


GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD AND WASHINGTON. 
—Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Leave Boston 6 Pp. M., via Fall River 
Line, Sept. 25, in charge of a Pennsylvania Rail- 
Yoad Tourist Agent; returning, arrive Boston 
Oct. 2. An experienced chaperon, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will accompany 
the party throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering 

- transportation, carriage drives and hotel acecommo- 
dations—all necessary expenses except supper on 
Fall River Line returning—will be sold at the ex- 
tremely low rate of 332 from Boston, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. For itineraries and 
full information apply to Tourist Agent, 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., or address George W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 

AN , ILLUSTRATED Booker describing the 
seenery and trip vig the Hoosae Country and 
Deerfield Valley and Hudson River to New York 
city sent free by the Passenger Department, Bos- 
‘ton & Maine R. R. The beautiful Hoosac Country 
and Deerfield Valley has been delightfully described 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad, but not until 
‘this year has the $5 excursion trip on Oct. 1, via 
this route and the Hudson River steamers, been at 
all detailed. his year a charming little booklet, 
which carries the reader from Boston to Albany 
sand then down the river to New York, giving an 
interesting sketch of each passing point of interest 
and unfolding the sceni¢ beauties of this region, 
has been published. It contains several beautiful 


- illustrations of scenes in the Deerfield Valley and 


Lp 


Hoosae Mountains and along the shores of the Hud- 
son. It is invaluable as a guide to the intending 
exeursionists and is an interesting booklet, too, for 
every one. ° It will be mailed free by the General 

_ Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, to any address. : 


| » 
® PERMANENT MUSCULAR STRENGTH.—There is this to 


be borne in mind in these days when so many young 
nen are ig SO much attention to physical develop- 
in ic and athletic exercises, that there 
<annot be permanent muscular strength where there is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives blood strength, promotes 
digestion and assimi 


lation, and builds up the whole 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
Bb. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
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D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don 0. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
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and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 6i5 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
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Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary /Lmeritus; Charles tom Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
rational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff 
“e M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
aries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
tree Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this departinent. y 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes Zhe Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, U1. 
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Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
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Coit, Secretary; Rev, Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
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Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
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tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WomMAn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00, life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela,13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8S. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Ave., Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. Vose, 
Highland St., Milton, Mass. 
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AMERICAN TRACT SocreTY prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, ete, Span- 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Dona- 
tions and Legacies solicited. Louis Tag, Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D.D., Field Sec., 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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NEW FALL SUITS 


$8 to $40. 


Everything Made to Order—Nothing Ready-made. 


126 (Original Paris 
and New York Styles. 

400 fashionable for- 
eign and domestic ma- 
terials. 

Make your selection 
from our new Fall Cata- 
logue and samples (sent 
FREE), and we will fill 
your order in one week. 
We guarantee to fit 
you. If we do not give 
satisfaction we willresund 
your money 

There are great 
changes in styles and 
fabrics this season. The 
lady who would be fash- 
fonably cowned will cer- 
tainly need a new suit or 
cloak, 

If you wish something 
decidedly new and en 
Urely different from 
ready-made suits (which 
are s¢eneverywhere) we 
can be of ser vice to you. 
We employ only skilled 
cutters and tailors. and 
our garments are fash- 
lonably cut and made. 


There is character to 
every garment—an air 
that distinguishes the 


wearer at once. 

Our Catalogue il- 
lustrates and de« 
scribes Tailored ¢ 
Suits from $8 to 
$40; Churchand 
Visiting Cos- 
tumes, $12 to $40; Skirts, $4 to $20; Jack- 
ets, $10 to $35. 

Our improved measurement diagram insures per- 
fect-fitting garments. 15 years’ experience has re- 
sulted in our present faultless system. We can save 
you the storekeeper’s profit of from #5 to $20 on 
every garment. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE U.S, 

All letters answered by young women of taste and 
experience in matters of dress, who will, if you. de- 
sire, aid you in selecting styles and materials. When 

ou send us an order, they will look after it while it 
is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will give it 
the same care and attention that it would have if it 
were made under your own eyes by your own dress- 
maker. 

The Catalogue and a large assortment of the 
newest samples will be sent FREE on request. 
Ask for New FALL CATALOGUE No, 52. Men- 
tion whether you wish samples for Suits or 
Cloaks, and about the colors you desire, and we 
will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York ~ 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line, 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor's Magazine, 
tafe Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. Stiri, Secretary. W. HALL RovEs, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, ‘not exvesding five lines (eight 
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words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. } 


Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Home for Invalid or elderly person. Sunny room 
on bathroom floor. Very desirable location in suburbs. 
Address “ R.,"’ 37, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Experienced © ity Missionary, desiring simpler | 


field of work in town or country, would give service in 
church work for pleasant home and nominal salary. 
Good reference Miss Mary Ketcham, 117 Gates 
Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 


Art Lovers and Connoisseurs are invited to be- 
come Patrons of the new magazine of art, the 
Gonnotescur. Particulars mailed free. Age nts and Dis- 
trict Managers wanted in every city. Address 8S. R. 
Bonnell, Gen. Manager, 481 Fifth Ave.,.N. Y. 


The undersigned desires to procure posi- 
“or, companion or secretary, for young 


Island. Best references given and re- 
. Mortimer Fargo, 65 Broadway, New York 
WORL?s 


wor’; BELL FOUNDRY 
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THE EW. VANDOUZEN CovPrANY, 
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a S. S. Book 

30c. postpaid. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


list of references and map showing location of lands. 
| Over $400,000 invested. 
| PAYING loans on my books. 
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The Care of Blankets. 


Never let blankets remain in service after 
they are soiled; ‘dirt rots the fiber and invites 
moths. Because of the peculiar saw- tooth 
formation of wool hair it is necessary that a 
pure soap, made of the best materials, be 
used; a cheap soap, especially one which con- 
tains rosin, will cause the blanket to become 
hard by matting the fiber. 
To Wash Blankets and Retain their Softness. 


Dissolve shavings of Ivory Soap in boiling water, add cold water until nearly 
lukewarm. Immerse a blanket and knead with the hands; rinse in clean warm 
water in which also some Ivory Soap has been dissolved. Dry in a place that 
is neither very warm nor very cold. 
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GEMS OF SONG 


A beautiful illustrated booklet (edi- 
tion limited), picturing and describing 
the greatest Fair in history, its points 
of interest, amusement features, ete., and 
the plan and scope of the“ V. W PF, Club,” 
organized by prominent citizens of St. Louis 
to solve the hotel problem. You will be 
interested in this organization and in know- 
ing that Your Hotel Accommodations at the 
Fair are Assured in the most refined and 
convenient surroundings at reasonable 
rates. Write today. 


VISITORS WORLD’S FAIR CLUB 
2036 E. Grand Ave. St. Louis 
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NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans 
to actual settlers only. 21 years’ experience 
in business. Send for formal applications, 
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Financial Agent, 
309, 310, 311 Century Building, Minneapolis, Mina. | 
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Event and Comment 


The autumn denominational 
meetings are close upon us 
and each will present special 
features of interest and importance. The 
American Board convenes for its ninety- 
fourth annual meeting at Hanover Street 
Church, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 138. 
President Sperry of Olivet College is to 
preach the sermon, and notable addresses 
among others may be expected from Pres. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall and Dr. George A. 
Gordon. Dr. Hall’s recent sojourn in 
India and Japan will enable him to bring 
a particularly timely message. At this 
meeting some action will be taken with 
reference to the successor of Dr. Daniels 
in the home secretaryship. It is unfor- 
tunate that only a week elapses between 
the American Board meeting and the gath- 
ering of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation at Cleveland, but being in differ- 
ent and easily accessible regions of the 
country each will doubtless attract its own 
constituency. Among the platform at- 
tractions at Cleveland are Drs. Gladden, 
Moxom and Hillis, President Thwing 
and Messrs. Crawford and Pickens, two 
former students of Talladega College who 
of late have been winning some of the 
best prizes at Yale. The new secretary 
of the association, “Dr. J. W. Cooper, 
whose nomination to the office .will be 
duly ratified, will probably make his first 
efficial appearance. We urge a large 
attendance, not only local but general, 
upon these important annual meetings. 
Presumably the same invitation for 1904 
that was accepted by the Home Mission- 
ary Society from the church in Des Moines, 
Io., will come before both the Board 
and American Missionary Association, 
and it will be for the constituency of 
each to determine whether or not it will 
co-operate in a series of denominational 
meetings at one point or hold its sepa- 
rate annual meeting as hitherto. 


The Autumn 
Meetings 


The Twentieth Cen- 

tury Club of Boston, 
Bibiical Lectures has achieved distinc. 
tion peak chiefly through its initiation 
and direction of measures looking toward 
‘a finer public spirit and a better social 
order,’’ but it construes its duties toward 
the community in a large way and sens- 
ing the need of the right sort of Biblical 
instruction it has arranged for some nota- 
ble courses of lectures to be given during 
the coming autumn and winter. The lead- 


4 
A Valuable Series of 


“ing themes and lectures are as follows: 


The Geography of Palestine (five stereopti- 


con lectures) by Prof. H. G. Mitchell of Bos- 
- ton University. 


The History and Literature of the Hebrews 
until the Exile (twelve lectures) by Prof. H. P. 
Smith of Amherst College. 

Life and Literature in the Apostolie Age by 


Prof. H. S. Nash of Cambridge. (Hight lec- 
tures). 

The Bible as Literature, by Prof. Richard G. 
Moulton of Chicago University. (Hight lec- 
tures). 

Prof. Smith’s work will be paralleled by 
twelve class lessons on the same subject, to 
be conducted by Prof. Irving F. Wood of 
Smith College, and Miss Helen M. Cole will 
give four interpretative Biblical readings. 


The fee for individual courses varies 
from $1.50 to $8, with single tickets at 25 
cents. An attractive opportunity this is 
for all who would gain a general under- 
standing of Biblical literature and _ his- 


tory in the light of modern investigation. _ 


The men who will lecture rank among 
the ablest modern scholars. We antici- 
pate a large attendance, particularly of 
teachers in Sunday schools. 


Evangelism is occupying the 
attention of two of our sis- 
ter denominations to an un- 
wonted degree. The Presbyterians are 
just inaugurating the third year of their 
special work initiated through the gener- 
osity of John.H. Converse in Philadelphia 
and administered of late chiefly by Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman and an efficient co-oper- 
ating committee appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. That committee recently 
met at Winona to plan the autumn and 
winter campaign. We judge that a dis- 
position prevails to proceed on somewhat 
more conservative lines than hitherto. 
Increased emphasis was laid on the evan- 
gelistic duties of pastors, while the work 
of the special itinerant evangelist was 
looked upon with relatively less favor. 
The committee wishes to discourage pas- 
tors from leaying their parishes to take 
up the unsettled life of evangelists, and 
the purpose now seems to be to enlist the 
regular agencies of the church in evangel- 
istic undertakings. While the smaller 
cities and country towns are not to be 
neglected, the plans include vigorous ef- 
forts to arouse cities like Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and New York. Dr. Chapman, 
who has many pressing invitations, will 
spend the autumn on the Pacific coast, 
returning in the winter to organize work 
on a larger scale in the great cities. 


Evangelism at 
the Front 


One of the most whole- 
some features of this 
movement is the co-oper- 
ation of the Presbyterian home mission- 
ary superintendents; a dozen of them 
from the Interior and Western states con- 
ferred with the evangelistic committee at 
Winona and the work the coming year 
will be all the more substantial because 
of the understanding thus effected. Cer- 
tainly it is well for the Presbyterian 
Church to utilize established and well ecred- 


Utilizing the 
Regular Agencies 


ited agencies rather than devise and equip 
much new machinery. It is along this 
line that the Baptists are proceeding in 
their evangelistic plans. At the recent 
Baptist anniversaries in Buffalo, a special 
committee on evangelism was appointed, 
but so far as we have noticed, it has in- 
augurated no decided new departure, but 
a week or two ago, home missionary su- 
perintendents from all over the West met 
at Chicago to confer on the situation and 
to plan for larger and more definite evan- 
gelistic undertakings. 


The measure of suc- 
cess attained by 
Presbyteriansin 
their evangelistic movement has led other 
denominations besides the Baptists to 
consider the possibility of similar move- 
ments and with that end in view, repre- 
sentatives of the United Presbyterian, 
the United Brethren and the German 
Reformed Church have sought to gain 
all the practical suggestion possible from 
Dr. Chapman and his colleagues. Con- 
gregationalists have not seen fit to com- 
mit themselves in any formal way to a 
far-reaching evangelistic scheme, but we 
rejoice that the temper of many of our 
pastors today is so decidedly in the direc- 
tion of positive, persistent soul-winning. 
One of our best known pastors, calling 
upon us last week as he was passing 
through the city to his Western parish, 
stated with emphasis that the one purpose 
he was carrying back to his work was 
that of urging men into the personal re- 
ligious life. He saw more clearly than 
ever before the need of gaining the con- 
sent of men’s wills to that personal sur- 
render which is the initial step in the 
religious experience. We hope and be- 
lieve that this attitude is coming to 
characterize our Congregational ministers. ~ 
more conspicuously than it has in the re- 
cent past. Rev. R. J. Campbell’s visit 
and influence may have had something to_ 
do with fostering this disposition, but it. 
goes further back than that and origi- 
nates in the growing intensity of convic- 
tion touching the tremendous reality and 
the personal bearings of the Christian 
faith. 


The Evangelistic 
Temper on the Increase 


Mr. Munsey, after mak- 
ing a notable success of 
his magazine, gazed 
upon the alluring field of daily journalism 
and ventured therein to the extent of pur- 
chasing three papers in as many cities. 
One was sold at auction not long ago, and 
we cannot see that the other two have 
registered the marked, improvement on 
already existing daily journalism which 
he promised the publi¢ in such glowing 


The Exactions of 
Modern Journalism 
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terms. President Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity, who so far as we know has never 
failed in the projects to which he puts his 
strong hand, became deeply interested in 
possibilities of religious journalism, and 
with others established an excellent peri- 
odical named Christendom. It ran as a 
weekly for about four months, and as we 
noted last week it has now been trans- 
formed into a monthly with an altogether 
different and entirely non-religious title. 
Success in one line of literary labors does 
not necessarily guarantee success in an- 
other. As of old, the business of editing 
a paper attracts many a man who thinks 
he can do it much better than the man 
who has wielded the blue pencil and the 
scissors for years; but never was the 
»work of journalism more exacting and 
the achieving of success a more difficult 
or delicate task. 


The deaths of Rey. Dr. 
Alvah Hovey of Newton 
Theological Institution, 
and Bishop Thomas M. Clark, head of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Rhode 
Island, take from Baptist and from Epis- 
copal ranks in New England two large 
figures. Dr. Hovey’s connection with 
Newton Theological Institution began 
when he entered it a student and has 
continued to the present, he teaching 
Hebrew from the time of his graduation 
until 1855, church history from 1853 to 
1855, theology and Christian ethics from 
1855 on until his retirement a few years 
ago, his election as president in 1868, 
of course, increasing his administrative 
duties and diminishing somewhat his 
_ teaching capacity. But the record shows 
that for more than fifty years he has 
shaped the thinking and living of the stu- 
dents of the Newton school, and thus has 
vitally affected the life of the denomina- 
tion and of the nation. He was prolific 
as an author, and as a contributor to the 
periodical press, and not averse to polem- 
ics, though always in a most Christian 
spirit, 


Two Ecclesiastical 
Leaders 


Bishop Clark had excellent 
training as a youth in Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian educational 
institutions and was licensed to preach 
by the Presbytery of Newburyport. <A 
year later in 1836 he entered the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and as rector of 
important parishes in Boston, Hartford, 
Ct., and Philadelphia revealed those qual- 
ities of mind and heart which led to his 
selection as bishop of Rhode Island in 
1854. A few years ago he became un- 
equal to performing the episcopal duties, 
-and Bishop MeVickar was elected as co- 
adjutor. Bishop Clark was a _ Broad 
School man. He had sat at the feet of 
Horace Bushnell; he was an adoring 
friend of Phillips Brooks. His person- 
ality was vital and human and his heart 
ous and catholic in its sympathies. 
book of reminiscences published in 
1895 is valuable for its side lights on men 
movements in the American Protes- 
tant fold during his long lifetime. 


Bishop Clark 


Led by Rev. C. Silvester 
‘Noncontormists trorne and backed by sev- 
ee eral of the Nonconformist 
journals, Free Churehmen in England 
ow propose to make the individual atti- 
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tude towards the Education Bill a test of 
acceptability or the reverse in balloting 
by free Churehmen for Parliamentary 
candidates in all coming by-elections or 
in the next general election. Men like 
Principal Fairbairn and R. F. Horton are 
not quite as zealous for this bald identifi- 
cation of Free Churchmanship with fac- 
tional politics and this introduction into 
politics of the shibboleths of religion. 
But even they agree with Mr. Horne and 
those who follow him that the Noncon- 
formists’ representation in Parliament is 
lamentably weak both numerically and in 
other ways, and that it might be well for 
that representation to be increased. Mr. 
Horne and those who follow him, men 
like John Clifford, F. B. Meyer and R. W. 
Perks, M. P., call for the election of 150 
Nonconformist members, and insist that 
the time has come to serve notice on the 
Liberal party leaders that the rank and 
file of the Liberal party must be ade- 
quately represented in the party counsels, 
and that Free Church principles must 
be to the front in the Liberal party’s 
platform. They point to the Roman 
Catholic Irish party’s coherent and suc- 
cessful campaign as worthy of imitation. 


Over against these 
younger and more bellig- 
erent leaders of the Free 
church forces stand veterans like Drs. 
Alexander Mackennal and T. B. Stephen- 
son, the influential Wesleyan leader, who 
point out that the course which Free 
Churchmen are now asked to follow is 
one which carries the Church directly 
over into the political sphere, gives op- 
portunity for divisions within the local 
churches, and sets an example which, if 
imitated as openly by the Anglicans or 
the Roman Catholics, the Free Church- 
men in normal times would be the first to 
censure. We cannot say that we look 
forward with much satisfaction to a di- 
vision of English voters along sectarian 
lines. At the same time we understand 
perfectly why our Free church brethren 
in England are—to quote the Christian 
World—‘‘ weary alike of the cynicism 
and intoleyance of the government and 
of the soulless Opposition which con- 
fronts it,’? and why they long for a more 
vital and adequate representation of 
fundamental Protestant and democratic 
principles in Parliament. 


The Pros and Cons 
of Such a Course 


Latest news from the 
South African deputation 
show that the delegates 
are not without recognition by the lead- 
ing men of South Africa, Lord Milner 
was present at a reception in Johannes- 
burg: the mayor of Durban invited the 
townspeople to meet the deputation in 
the town hall, all sections of the Chris- 
tian Church being represented. Mayor 
J. Ellis Brown, the host, in a most cor- 
dial speech, emphasized the kinship be- 
tween the United States and South 
Africa, the growing reciprocity in trade, 
and the splendid record of the American 
Board in South Africa. Sir Benjamin 
Greenacre, in behalf of the colony of 
Natal, read a letter from the colonial gov- 
ernor, formally expressing the gratitude 
of the colony and its government to the 
American Board for the service rendered 


Honors to the 
Board Deputation 


by its missionaries in the ¢ 
David Hunter, chairman je 
gational Union of South A 
timony to the noble sory 
workers like Grout, Adams, L 
Wilder among the eterna ere 
tired, and to the loyalty and the splendor 
of the service of the missionaries n 
the field. Warmest messages of | 
were sent, through the deputa 
Congregationalists of the United States. 
Local Wesleyan, Presbyterian and amg 
copalian clergymen also spoke. Then ; 
Dr. E. E. Strong and Dr. Sydney 

on behalf of the deputation, 

expressing most cordial appreciation of 
all courtesies received, and admiration 
for the way in which South African 
Christians were meeting their obligations. 


; RY 


After the assasination of 
President MeKinley talk 
was rife as to the impera-__ 
tive need of drastic legislation respecting 
anarchists, and of greater care in guard- 
ing the person of the Chief Executive. 
We are a flash-in-the-pan people, and our 
wrath soon abates. Congress has refused 
to pass a law designed to give United 
States courts jurisdiction over miscre- 
ants who seek the life of a President. 
And whereas at first the guards placed 
around President Roosevelt were many, 
they have gradually been wi wn until . 
last week at his home in Oyster Bay, there 
were moments during the struggle of the 
few guards with the maniac—Weibrenner 
—when the President was unguarded 
attack of accomplices had there been any. 
This last incident should be a warning. — 
Strict guard by an adequate force s 
be kept day and night; and the P 
should co-operate loyally with 
in reducing opportunity for attac 
minimum. He goés unattended te 
and is too reckless in exposure 


olor Lad 


The President’s 
Escape from Peril 


tie Attention is 

e Alaskan ndon r 

Boundary Commission : Tg { Faees 
sits a commis 


six men, competent either as ju 
statesmen, to pass upon the issue i 
between two mighty nations—the 
States and Great Britain. is 
issue, which the people of both es 
hope will be settled finally 80 t 
involves the boundary line of At 
and British territory on the P. 
territory which we claim — 0 
Russia with the purchase of A 
ritory too, which if conceded 
Britain will give her a much 4 
let in Pacifie waters. Our case 
diplomatic and geographical evid 
is a consistent claim, our po 
having varied. The 
the issue has altered with 
and perforce is that much» 
this issue is out of the 
between Canada and ti 
can be more amicable, | nd ot 
lems of mutual rela’ 4 
quickly by the pepe J 
Commission. Should ti! 
now in session fail to ag 
dict, and deadlock—there 
resentatives of each natic 
matter should promptly be tak 
Hague Tribunal. 
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It is with pleasure 

that we note that 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay 
have put the United States alongside of 
Great Britain in the matter of thwarting 
the intention of the Chinese Government 

- to punish summarily the Shanghai Chi- 
nese journalists identified with the Re- 
form party. Nothing but Great Britain’s 
refusal to co-operate with the Powers has 
given time for rise of the present mood 
of sanity among the foreign consular rep- 
resentatives. Now, the very foreign min- 
isters—including Mr. Conger, we regret 
to say—who afew weeks ago, for political 
ends were willing to turn these reformers 
over to the Chinese courts, are in agree- 
ment that such a course would be cruel, 
and that such disciplining as the auda- 
cious journalists may need can be admin- 
istered better by the Mixed Court of the 
reservation. Technically speaking, the 
editors of the Supao unquestionably have 
been guilty of teaching sedition, but they 
do not deserve the torture and mutilation 
of person which deliverance into the 
hands of the Chinese Government with 
the Empress Dowager in control would 
involve. 


Chinese Reformers Safe 


Most Americans heartily 
approve the Administra- 
tion’s course in promptly ordering the 
fleet to eastern Mediterranean waters. 
Critics of the Administration have not 
given it credit for knowledge of condi- 


Turkey’s Tumult 


tions in general in Turkey and for a dis- 


position—most natural and justifiable— 
to be lacking in no wise in all precautions 
which might save the life and property of 
Americans in résidence in Turkey. Cer- 
tainly all the information which has come 
from that troubled land during the past 
week has intensified solicitude as to the 
safety of Christians of all races; and the 
sultan’s formal notice that he cannot 
guarantee the safety of foreign nations’ 
representatives in their own legations in 
Constantinople is proof of the gravity of 
the situation. That the Turkish officials 
in Beirut are endeavoring to probe to 
the bottom the alleged attack on our 
_vice-consul seems true; and Admiral 
Cotton with his fleet, after he arrived 


there, Sept. 4, found that his coming had 
strengthened the American representa- 
tive’s position, and had inspired with 
confidence and a feeling of security all 
foreigners and Christians. 


Correspondents of the 
London dailies in Mace- 
donia tell of atrocities on both sides which 
make the blood curdle. Village after vil- 
lage and district after district is being 
swept with fire, the sword, and lustful 
man. Turkey is pouring in an, over- 
whelming force of troops and giving them 
free rein. The Bulgarian ministry met 
again last week in formal deliberation on 
the situation and again resolved to be on 
the defensive and abstain from all partici- 
pation in the fray as a nation. This 
by the advice of Russia aud Austria. 
Greece, strange to say, is siding with Tur- 
key in the struggle, a fact which is calling 
forth the denunciations of European phi- 
lanthropists, but which is natural in the 
light of the antipathy between the Greek 
and Bulgarian populations of Macedonia, 
and the disinclination of Greece to see 
the struggle result in the creation of an 
independent principality on her northern 
border. 


The Message of the Church to 
the College 


How much do the professedly Christian 
colleges and other higher institutions of 
learning contribute to the efficiency of the 
Church as a practical religious force in 
the community? The question is perti- 
nent now at the opening of the collegiate 
yea# when the strength and potency of 
the modern educational movement are 
brought freshly to public attention. 


Macedonia Bleeding 


Not long ago, a book was published en-- 


titled, The Message of the College to the 
Church. It comprised half a dozen ad- 
dresses delivered one winter by distin- 
guished college presidents at the Old 
South Church in Boston. The purpose 
was to promote a better understanding 
and a closer sympathy between those two 
great forces, the church and college, 
which never have been rivals but always 


From the Boston Herald 


“LOCKING THE STABLE DOOR BEFORE THE HORSE IS STOLEN ”’ 
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should be the closest of friends. Un- 
doubtedly the Church needs to hear and 
heed what prominent educators have to 
say. It has not always interpreted aright 
the modern educational movement. It 
has sometimes been puzzled by superficial 
phases and drifts of college life and failed 
to appreciate the deep undercurrents 
which bear our institutions along to 
larger influence with the passing years. 
But the Church has a message for the 
college. It might be uttered in some 
such form as this: Grateful for the liber- 
alizing and fertilizing touch of modern 
education upon religion and acknowledg- 
ing its indebtedness, the Church asks 
from the colleges the practical aid which 
children are supposed to render a parent. 
It expects not alone learned treatises and 
abstract discussions, but the applied en- 
ergy of heart, hand and brain to the 


_problems of church work. 


In other words, we need a larger pay- 
ticipation of educated men and particu- 
larly of men identified with the proc- 
esses of education in the normal routine 
work of the church. Here is the Sunday 
school for example, languishing in some 
places largely because of an insuflicient 
supply of competent teachers. When a 
man like President Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
of the University of California, goes into 
the Baptist church in Berkeley and 
teaches a Sunday school class Sunday 
after Sunday, he is doing much toward 
dignifying that church and increasing 
its influence in the community. Seth 
Low, when president of Columbia, was 
one of the most faithful members of the 
staff of Sunday school teachers at St. 
George’s Church, New York, and still 
continues this splendid practical service 
despite the great demands on him in 
connection with his duties as mayor. 
Such a work as Prof. Irving F. Wood 
has been doing for years with a class of 
adults in the Edwards Chureh in North- 
ampton is another case in point. Other 
instances might easily be cited. The 
great lack today, despite a constantly 
increasing church membership is men.~ 
and women who ean and will take hold 
of certain definite duties and perform 
them successfully. The ecclesiastical 
machinery grinds on mechanically, often 
turning out no grist of consequence, and 
yet if the church is to touch to life of the 
world, it must work through well accred- 
ited agencies striving constantly to vital- 
ize them and to adjust them to the new 
demands of new times, and in this under- 
taking the assistance of trained minds is 
almost indispensable. 

Equally important it is that our col- 
leges should be kept in close relation 
to the missionary undertakings of the 
Church. The service which Mark Hop- 
kins rendered for a long period of years 
as president of the American Board was 
of incalculable value to it. He was no 
figurehead. His counsel and his judg- 
ment were invoked from time to time 
and were gladly and freely given. We 
believe, too, that every higher institution 
has a responsibility for the spiritual wel- 
fare of its immediate neighborhood. Just 
now we are asking, ‘‘How can we meet 
the situation in New England?’ where 
the problem of Protestant Christianity 
has been intensified of late, both by the 
incoming of hordes of foreigners and 
the depopulation of country towns. If 
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every college and large preparatory school 
could be made a center of the right sort 
of evangelistic zeal what an accession 
of strength the missionary forces would 
receive. 

There is in Groton, Mass., a now fa- 
mous school for boys, distinctly Episcopal 
in its management and complexion. In 
the comparatively few years since it was 
started it has done a notable amount 
of missionary work in the region round 
about. It has established and sustained 
Sunday services in outlying districts and 
in mill villages. In some cases, at least, 
it has sought less to exalt Episcopacy 
than to supply otherwise destitute places 
with the Christian gospel. Not infre- 
quently gospel hymns have been substi- 
tuted for the stately hymnal of the 
Episcopal Chureh and the service simpli- 
fied and adapted to those participating in 
it. We understand that though this in- 
stitution is purely a private affair and 
has no official connection with the 
Episcopal Church, its instructors are se- 
lected with a view to their probable in- 
terest in and capacity for this kind of 
Christian evangelism; and the older stu- 
dents—many of them sons of rich and 
distinguished fathers—are encouraged to 
help sustain these new enterprises in vari- 
ous places. 

We refer to the Groton school not only 
because it affords a fresh illustration of 
the alertness of the Episcopal chureh in 
New England to missionary opportuni- 
ties, but because it seems to us to stand 
as a type of the positive Christian influ- 
ence which a Christian school should 
have in the region where it is located. 
For an excellent example in our own 
denomination of what a Congregational 
college has done, we would point to the 
enterprise at White Oaks near Williams- 
town, in which for many years, and even 
from the day of the lamented Albert Hop- 
kins, Williams College professors and stu- 
dents have taken a deep interest. It is 
soon to be recognized as a Congregational 
church. 

Certainly the Chureh as it confronts 
great missionary problems at home and 
abroad has a right to invoke the aid of 

the higher institutions of learning. It 
has a right to demand of them, first, that 
they shall grapple seriously with the prob- 
lems of human need and sin almost under 
the shadow of their own walls, and then, 
that in every way in their power they 
shall identify themselves with world- 
wide movements. The church needs the 
| college to fertilize and broaden its think- 
ing; the college equally needs the church 
to keep it close to the real life of the 
real world, to furnish a sphere of activity 
wherein ideas and theories may be trans- 
muted into practical service, into con- 
¢rete labors in behalf of the kingdom of 
God. 


Undismayed by the critical, not to say sus- 
picious attitude of a few ultra conservative 
persons, the Religious Education Association 
Proposes to pursue quietly and persistently 
the ends which it has in view. It apparently 
conceives its chief function to be the enlisting 
of as many forces as possible in behalf of 
moral and religious education, The vigorous 
preparations already being made for the sec- 
ond annual convention in Philadelphia next 
Mareh*give promise of a meeting even more 
significant and influential than that at Chicago 
last spring. The large and definite theme 
chosen, The Bible in Practical Life, will give 
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definiteness and a practical quality to the dis- 
cussions of three days, and it is to be expected 
that the sessions of the different departments 
into which the association is subdivided will 
prove especially helpful to those particularly 
concerned in them. 


Those Troublesome Missionaries 


We might as well admit that mission- 
aries are in a large measure responsible 


-for the ferment and upheavals in differ- 


ent quarters of the earth today. Just 
what kind of a world it would be if the 
Christian gospel had never touched stag- 
nant China, corrupt Turkey and darkest 
Africa is an interesting speculative prob- 
lem. Possibly there would be no inter- 
national complications, no clashing of 
arms, nothing but placid and gelatinous 
forms of human life, the globe over. Pos- 
sibly on the other hand, long ago, this old 
world would have rotted itself out in sin 
and shame, men biting and devouring one 
another as wild animals ina jungle. But, 
speculation aside and taking the world 
as we find it, uprisings and massacres 
in Turkey, plottings and dissensions in 
China, the spirit of revolt and reform 
in every land where tyranny is still in the 
saddle, and looking forth upon all this 
turbulence and bloodshed, we say again 
that some of it at least is the inevitable 
fruit of the teachings of Christian mis- 
sionaries. 


How can it be otherwise? Christianity 


always has been and always will be a’ 


liberating, illuminating and energizing 
force. When one of Jesus Christ*s great 
ideas finds its way slowly into the mind 
of a savage, it makes him discontented 
with his old life and environment. ‘If “he 
has spent his days hitherto in hunting 
and fighting, it creates a desire to do 
some productive work in the world, to 
clear away the forests, to till the ground. 
When a heathen woman learns of the 
reverence felt for her sex in Christian 
lands, she no longer is willing to be one 
of the many slaves and toys of her so- 
ealled husband. When a group of young 
men go on from class to class in a Chris- 
tian college, gradually acquiring a knowl- 

ge of history, of contemporaneous life, 

science, of political economy, of the 
righteous basis of human government, is 
it any wonder that they come to detest 
hoary superstitions and to ery out against 
the corrupt and cruel rule of wicked, in- 
competent men who presume to hold 
sway over vast populations. 

There is something inherently hostile 
in the ruling ideas of Christianity to the 
principles and methods which still obtain 
to so large a degree in the government 
of Turkey and China. When monarchs 
disown and trample under foot the glo- 
rious ideas of our faith—the universal 
fatherhood of God, the dignity of every 
human being, the obligation of the strong 
to serve, not to oppress the weak, the uni- 
versal brotherhood—people who have 
come to believe in them can hardly fail 
to grow restless and to cast about for 
some means of relief, although invariably 
discouraged by the missionaries from 
resorting to force 

The missionaries never scatter fire- 
brands. On the contrary, they are seru- 
pulous to observe existing laws and to 
restrain the wrath of those about them. 
They go quietly on their way teaching 


and _ preaching the 


government, it is beesuselinll hi 
influence of the truth itself. 
the violence of revolutionists is 1 
traced back even indirectly to t 
sionaries. They teach their com 
better way and show them at ee 
forever better to suffer wrong en i 
wrong. Yet in the large Hose oe 
matter it is true that the incoming of 
Christian influence through missionaries 
and missionary institutions results inevi- | ~* 
tably in higher ideals of national life 
in a reconstruction of the social and 
ical fabric and hereby we gain § 
understanding of our Lord’s wor 
came not to send peace, but a sia ky: : 


b phesel 3) a 
The Negro in the South 

Three happenings during the past week 
have given Northern friends of the Negro 

a “jolt,” to use a present-day colloqual- 
ism. They make quite difficult acquies- 
cence by the North in the South’s plea to 
be let alone in dealing with the Negro 
problem. 

The first is the murder of a highly edu- 
cated, self-sacrificing, race-serving Negro, 
Prof. L. A. Planving of the Pointe Coupee + 
Industrial and High School, Louisiana, =e 
The details of this tragic affair we chron-— | 
icle elsewhere in this issue. i a) 4 

The second is the nominati a- 
lent to an election—by the Getisceael -- 
Mississippi of Major J. K. Mes tal 
governor of the state. Major \ 


was grouped with Senator n, Rev. 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., and John ' 
danger- — 


Graves, the journalist, among the 
ous extremists of the South bj ‘Prof. 
Edwin Mims of Trinity Co 
his striking article which we 
Aug. 29. Mr. Vardaman has } 
separation of the whites and Ne; 
taxation for education, a a 
Negroes should have no more spent 
them than their property holding 
rant. He opposes anything like 
or higher education of the J 
solemnly argues that the Negro 
by God to be a burden-bearer for ti 
man, world without end; and he or 
prates of certitude that his 
God’s will are one. a 
The third event is Mr. John 
Graves’s address betoeeaiaa len 
University of Chicago, in whi 
for segregation of the Neg 
with considerable neon 
but specious logie also 2 
recently at Chautauqua ‘that 
is an inferior being, non-hum 
capable of developanilill 
never intended alien and 4 
races to live in the same— 
inference being that the Ni 
dained to remain in Africa 
returned to that contine 
sent to Cuba, Porto Rico 
ippines, 4 
To the argument that 
hopelessly inferior and 4 
to rémain servile a 
that of the Boston He 
able comment on Mr. Grave 
said: “i 
‘Talk of that kind is but a thinly 
tack on the wisdom and | 
ator. When Greece was 
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and Rome in the plenitude of her power the 
people of Germania and Gaul and Anglia were 
pagans, more ignorant of civilization and more 
despised than the Negroes of America are to- 
day. The reasonable pride of the masterful 
race in America should seek its justification in 
successful effort to exalt the lowly among us 
and raise them to the stature of complete man- 
hood. Any other course will result in the 
abasement of its pride and the eclipse of its 
power. 

To the argument that racial metes and 
bounds of habitation were divinely fixed 
and that races never were intended to 
wander it is in order to reply as did Dr. 
Buckley to Mr. Graves at Chautauqua, 
that the Anglo-Saxon in this country is 
as far from the home of his aboriginal 
ancestors as is the Negro. 

No solution of the Negro problem can 
be permanent which includes assassina- 
- tion of devoted, educated leaders of the 

Negro race because forsooth they venture 
to aid the race to rise; and we expect the 
governor of Louisiana and all its best 
citizens to see to it that Professor Plan- 
ving’s murderers are detected and pun- 
ished. 

No solution of the problem can be per- 
manent which discriminates against the 
Negro in his poverty and limits his educa- 
tional apparatus to his own ability to pay 
forit. State aid he must have; and the 
most enlightened sentiment of the South 
hitherto has repudiated the differential 
policy of taxation which Major Varda- 
man stands for. 

No solution of the problem will be per- 
manent which is based on rare preju- 
dice, which condemns a race to an inferior 
place permanently, which denies the chil- 
dren of Ham a place in the family of God, 
or his descendents who are worthy the 
rights of citizenship in the republic. All 
talk of deportation is futile. Social equal- 
ity is not the point at issue. The issue is: 
Are Negroes human beings and children 
of God, and may they safely and rightly 
be entrusted with the franchise when 
intelligent and moral? 


The Man with One Talent 


The man of one talent who is hard at 
work outweighs a dozen of the ten-tal- 
ented who are serenely and a thousand 
who are sarcastically idle. The records 
of the church, when they are made up, 
will show that great accomplishments 
are due to the moderately or even slen- 
derly endowed, while many natural gen- 
iuses and powerful intellects have been 
weights upon the wheel. There is a dete- 
rioration as well as an evolution of ability 
and power. In the words of our Lord, 
many that are last shall be first, and the 
first last. ; 

There are one-talented men in every 
church, but it is entirely their own fault 
if they remain in idle neglect of their 
great opportunity. For the life of the 
church is not merely an opportunity of 
service, but also an opportuity of growth. 
If in one sense native capacity is limited 
and one cannot become a poet or a 
painter, an able administrator, or an 
effective public speaker, by wishing or by 
working, yet in another sense it is true 
that one may carry on his own talent, 
whatever it may be, toward its perfection 
by using it and also in this faithful use 
discover unsuspected talents and make 
them grow. 
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Our Lord evidently thought there was 
special danger for the one-talented man. 
There is something in a great endowment 
which compels activity; but it requires 
an effort to put a single talent in action 
and direct it to its aim. In this parable 
of the talents Christ chooses his example 
of slothfulness from the poorly endowed. 
It is those whose native horizon is limited 
who doubt the largeness of the world. 
There is a false humility which tends 
towards poverty of soul, as there is a 
true humility which faces all the facts 
and proceeds to make the best of them, 
which sincerely prefers others and yet 
makes the most of self. When our Lord 
tells us to take the lowest seat, the last 
thing he meant by the command was dis- 
couraging us from all attempts to enter. 
All are welcome in his kingdom. All 
gifts and talents are contributory to his 
Father’s work. It is in considering the 
greatness of this whole work of Christ 
that our more or less of native endow- 
ment falls into its true proportion in our 
thought. 

There is a place for every one, we say ; 
yet, true as it is, this sounds cold and im- 
personal to the man who has not found 
‘his place. Let a man translate it into 
other words and say, There is a place in 
the work of the church forme. Then let 
him throw off all false humility; stop 
thinking much of self, in order to think 
more of Christ; and in spite of all dis- 
couragements or even slights, he will find 
the place God meant for him and grow up 
in it, until at last, when God has given 
him his reward in heavenly service, those 
who remain shall say: ‘‘ We never knew 
how much we leaned upon him. How 
true and wise and kind he was.”’ Then 
in the thought of service rendered and 
service missed, all weighing of the pro- 
portion of talent will give place to re- 
membrance of devotion. Happy is the 
church which has a multitude of such dis- 
ciples whose one talent has grown in ex- 
ercise until it shines with the light of the 
glory of God! 


In Brief 


A gold mine has been defined as ‘‘a hole i 
the ground owned by a liar.’”” To make th 
definition complete it should be added that the 
owner will advance the price of the stock ina 
few days, therefore subscribe for shares at 
once. 


The resignations of Prof. George T. Ladd, 
head of the department of philosophy at Yale 
University, and of Prof. E. W. Scripture of 
the same department, indicate that the depart- 
ment is undergoing somewhat striking altera- 
tions in personnel. 


New Jersey state officials have begun to en- 
force a law passed by the last legislature which 
is to put an end to the “child slavery” in 
the mills in South Jersey. By such course the 
North gets itself into better shape to throw 
stones at the South. 


Some one has suggested that Dr. Lorimer 
be engaged to teach in the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism, his theme being, How to Report 
a Sermon. There are many journalists who 
feel competent to lecture in Tremont Temple 
on How not to Call a Pastor. 


Aguinaldo is reported as exhorting the Fili- 
pinos not to gamble so much. The Spring- 
Jjield Republican last week printed in advance 
a chapter from Mabini’s forthcoming book on 
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the Filipino struggle with the United States, 
in which Aguinaldo’s character is not painted’ 
in the colors which certain anti-imperialists 
are wont to picture it. 


Of the 56,267,177 persons in the German em- 
pire, only 17,535 profess to belong to no reli- 
gious faith. It is not to be inferred, however, 
that all the others are active in Christian work. 
Only a little more than one per cent. of the 
population are Jews, yet a strong anti-Sem- 
itic political party feels that it has a worthy 
mission to keep them in check, 


We resume this week the publication of the 
program for a monthly missionary meeting 
prepared by the committee of the Massachu- 
setts Association on the work of the churches. 
The use of such a program month by month 
ought not to be confined to Massachusetts, and 
we hope to hear that pastors and missionary 
societies are making good use of it the country 
over. 


Everything is running to psychology nowa- 
days. Secretary of the Treasury Shaw says 
that if a reverse comes to our material pros- 
perity, which, according to his showing, never 
was as vast in its proportions, it will come 
because of psychological causes and not be- 
cause of any inherent defects in our fiscal or 
industrial systems. ‘‘ The microbe, if it ex- 
ists,’ he says, ‘“‘is in the mind; it is not else- 
where.’’ 

A son of Prof. F. G. Peabody, author of 
Jesus and the Social Question, has consented 
to stand as candidate for the legislature of 
Massachusetts from a Cambridge district long 
ably represented by Speaker Myers. It is 
gratifying to see a finely equipped youth with 
so fine an ancestry ambitious to serve society 
as alawmaker. Professor Peabody’s interest 
in civics has been infectious in the best place 
—under his own roof. 


One of the members of the Moseley Educa- 
tional Commission coming to this country in 
October, is Mr. A. J. Shepheard, a deacon in 
R. F. Horton’s church at Hampstead, London, 
and chairman of the technical education com- 
mittee of the London School Board. Mr. Shep- 
heard was a prominent English delegate to 
the International Congregational Council in 
Boston in 1900, and will be heartily welcomed 
when he comes to us next month. 


It has taken the Tollington Park Congrega- 
tional Church, London, two years to secure a 
suecessor to Dr. Campbell Morgan, and the 
man now chosen is Rey. Henry Perkins, who 
has had a successful pastorate of eight years 
at Southampton. Will Westminster Church 
in London, which offers one of the best evan- 
gelistic opportunities in London to the right 
man, avail itself of Mr. Morgan’s presence in 
England to call him to its vacant pastorate ? 
If so America will rise up in protest against 
his acceptance. 


A grand way in which to celebrate the six- 
tieth anniversary of one’s marriage was chosen 
by Hon. Elisha Converse, Malden’s first citi- 
zen who, his wife being like-minded, substi- 
tuted for an expensive and elaborate personal 
celebration the cost of a day’s trip of the 
Boston floating hospital. People who have 
not been married as long might well consider 
this novel and beautiful way of signalizing 
the passing of milestones in the wedded life. 
The floating hospital has never done a better 
season’s work, but it comes to the autumn 
short of money and it ought to carry no debt 
over to another year. Rey. R. B. Tobey, its 
efficient manager and an esteemed Congrega- 
tional minister, will be glad to receive at his 
office, 168 Devonshire Street, contributions 
large or small in behalf of this noble charity. 
Bachelors and spinsters and persons contem- 
plating matrimony are allowed to contribute 
just as much as those who are in the heyday 
of nuptial joys. 


The Native Christian Church in Japan: Its Present Status a Drift 


The Impressions and Estimate of a Recent Visitor from America > 


t [More or less distrust exists in certain reli- 
gious circles in this country with reference to 
the theological soundness of the native Chris- 
tian Church in Japan, particularly the Congre- 
gational section of it. Misgivings of this na- 
ture find their way into print and are heard 
now and then on public platforms. We are 
therefore very glad to give space to the follow- 


ing article by Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
whose words on all subjects carry so much 
weight and who has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities to judge of the temper and tendencies 
of our Christian brethren in Japan. On his 
return from India he stopped in Japan for 
several weeks, where he was accorded high 
honors from prominent Japanese officials and 
was warmly welcomed by missionaries and 
the members of the native churches.—EDI- 
TORS, 


It has occurred to me that The Congre- 
gationalist may be willing to publish a 
few observations upon the present state 
of faith in the Kumi-ai, or Congregational 
churches of Japan, by one who recently 
has visited that country and has enjoyed 
the privilege of familiar conference with 
some of the Japanese leaders of Christian 
opinion. 

Such observations should, I think, be 
made with the utmost caution, considera- 
tion and tenderness. It would be most 
regrettable to set forth any hasty and 
sweeping opinion, adverse in character. 
Such an opinion, instantly repeated and 
circulated in Japan, could not fail to work 
discouragement insome devoted souls and 
resentment in others. Some currency has 
been given to the idea that the native 
ministry in Japan, especially in its Con- 
gregational representatives, is vacating 
the evangelical position in favor of a 
naturalistic view of the person of Christ, 
and is substituting an ethical appeal for 
the preaching of a divinely inspired gos- 
pel of salvation. The presentation of 
this idea as a complete statement of fact 
is calculated to work grave injury at 
home and abroad. The harm that can be 
wrought by a half-truth is proverbial <A 
fair statement of the present situation 
calls for the consideration of various im- 
portant collateral facts which not only 
account for those features that give 
cause for concern but justify the bright- 
est hopes for the time to come, 


AREAL TENDENCY TOWARDS RADICALISM 


It is a fact that there is a tendency 
toward radicalism in some sections of the 
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Japanese Christian Church, but with that 
statement must be joined the compensat- 
ing fact that the native leaders are aware 
of that tendency, are regarding it with 
intelligent solicitude, are seeking to win it 
over to the basis of an evangelical theol- 
ogy. Identified with the radical tend- 
ency are some gifted and beautiful spirits, 
whose influence upon young men is great, 
and whose sincerity of purpose is abso- 
lute. In its possession of some such 
spirits within itself, the Church of Japan 
but resembles the Protestant commun- 
ions of England or America, and, no 
more than they, deserves to be charac- 
terized as given over to an anti-evangel- 
ical movement. 

The evolution of spiritual religion in 
any thoughtful nation must include epi- 
sodes of rationalistic tendency. Under 
all circumstances such episodes are to be 
viewed broadly and tenderly and in the 
light of all the contributing causes. They 
are not to be condemned hastily nor al- 
lowed to hide from public attention the 
deep currents of evangelical progress 
which they may impede temporarily but 
cannot arrest permanently. This breadth 
of view and tenderness of judgment are 
to be desired especially in connection 
with the spiritual evolution of one of the 
youngest, and in some respects one of the 
most remarkable Christian churches, the 
Kumi-ai or Congregational Church in 
Japan. 


THE PERSPECTIVE OF HISTORY 


The history of Japan’s relation to the 
person and the cross of Christ is full of 
the most. singular and pathetic interest. 
It was by the gifted and fearless Francis 
Xavier that the faith of Christ first was 
proclaimed in Japan. At Kyoto and else- 
where, welcomed by princes, and followed 
alike by nobles, scholars, Buddhist priests 
and peasants, for two years and a half, 
at the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Xavier labored, laying the foundation of 
a Christian Church, which in fifty years 
numbered one million adherents. Then 
complications, at first induced by the 
rivalries of Spanish and Portuguese trad- 
ers, awakened imperial distrust that soon 
grew to hatred. It culminated in the ter- 
rible edict published on boards set up 
throughout the empire, prohibiting ‘the 
religion of Jesus’’ as ‘‘a corrupt sect”’; 
setting a price upon the heads of priests 
and pursuing unto extermination all con- 
verts to the accursed belief, 

Those edicts were set up in the high- 
ways of Japan as far back as the age of 
Queen Elizabeth. It is only a little more 
than forty years since they were taken 
down. I have myself examined one of 
these weather-beaten boards, with its ter- 
rible, pitiless enactments against homage 
to the person and cross of Christ. And 
I have seen, preserved in the Ueno: Mu- 
seum at Tokyo, further evidence of the 
merciless hatred of the cross, that, until 
little more than a generation ago, domi- 
nated Japan, Copper-gilt plates, bearing 
representations of our Saviour in his cru- 
cifixion, were inserted in the floors of 
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government offices throughout the cities 
and villages of Japan; and once a Year 
the inhabitants were compelled to present 
themselves before the authorities and to ~ 
“trample under foot the Sonof God” in | 
token of their continued, positive repudi- 
ation of the doctrine of the cross. 

Yet, even under these terrible condi- 
tions, reverence for that cross and taith 
in the Crucified, survived in Japan. Men 
of noble birth, as well as the lo» ly, re- 
sisted even unto blood, glorying in the 
“offense of the cross.’’ At Sendai it 
was my privilege to dine with the Prince 
Date, a gentleman educated at Cambridge 
University, whose ancestors were for 
centuries among the greatest of the 
Daimyos. It was his ancestor Date 
Masamune, Lord of Sendai, who, while 
martyrdom prevailed on every hand, dis- 
patched across the seas embassies to the 
pope and to the king of Spain, beseech- 
ing that missionaries might be sent to 
preach the gospel in his dominions, 


THE NEW DAY IN JAPAN 


It must be remembered that Japan has 
just come out from this age of bitterness 


toward the person and the cross of Christ. 
She has come out into a new age of toler- | 
ance and constitutional government; an 
age which she describes proudly as 


‘*“Meiji’’—Enlightenment! In this new 
age of Meiji she has attained openness of 
mind, zeal for education, measurable reli- 
gious liberty. She has placed her Impe- 
rial University upon the modern educa- 
tional basis, with a curriculum formed 
upon Western lines. She has created 
splendid government schools of science 
and the liberal arts. She has weleomed 
Western thought and has granted hospi- 
tality to the representatives of the long 
prohibited “religion of Jesus,” The 
Roman Church, the Greek Chureh, the 
churehes of Protestantism are maintained 
in open and dignified security. ; 
And out of the soil of Japan, once red 
with the blood of martyrs, is springing an 
indigenous Church, representing the effort 
of cultured and devout citizens of the em- 
pire to express Christianity in the terms 
of Japanese thought and experience, ce 
movement is still in its youth and 
period of its youth is surrounded by 
lems and by perils for which the plea is 
so largely responsible, that the very last 
thing a Westerner should do is to pass 
a hasty and harsh judgment upon P 
section of the native Church of Japan 
What is the situation? It is this 
methods of German scholarship and 
ability of German scholars have | 
vated the Imperial University & 
tributed immensely to its 


of medicine in the university 
sively under German influence 
the faculty includes Japanese prof 
And now, within the last ten y 

forces have emerged from the 
structed university life and th 
of German university influence, | 


fora time stimulated in certain 
a< 
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of the J apanese Church a tendency toward 
radicalism. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERNMENT 


On the one hand, the government, pre- 
sumably anxious to maintain religious 
equality and to avert the suspicion of 
favoritism, has excluded all religious in- 
struction from licensed schools. This 
action has borne heavily-on the schools 
of evangelical missions, which have been 
forced to the alternative of abolishing 
Christian instruction from the curriculum, 
or of throwing up the government li- 
censes and thus placing their graduates 
at a disadvantage as applicants for admis- 
sion to the university. Most of the Chris- 
tian schools have, at great cost of pres- 
tige, adopted the latter procedure, sur- 
rendering the government license. 

It is not difficult to see how this state 
of things reacts, for the time being, in the 
line of the old discrimination against the 
‘cross of Christ,’ and encourages young 
men of culture and moral earnestness 
who wish to be Christian teachers to 
incline toward the merely ethical portions 
of Seripture, which are more in line with 
the modern Japanese university ideal of 
a purely ethical life, untrammeled by the 
bonds of religious faith. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GERMAN THOUGHT 


On the other hand, and also through 
the advent of German influence in the 
university, two distinct lines of attack 
have approached the evangelical position 
touching the divinity of the Son of God, 
and the value of his atoning sacrifice. 
Diciples of Ritschl have come into Japan, 
bringing with them the favorable dis- 
tinction of the German university; and 
have disseminated opinions concerning 
the person of Christ which (with the 
proverbial and fatal efficiency of the 
“half-truth,’’ already alluded to) have 
played into the hands of that element in 
young Japan which advocates a non-reli- 
gion ethics as the basis of social life in 
the new era of Meiji. The winsome words 
and deeds, the heroic manlinesss of the 
human Jesus, have through - Ritschlian 
influence, prevailed to obscure (for some 
Japanese minds) the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. I am not here discussing 
Ritschlianism (which, in its influence 
upon Western minds, is a subject for sep- 
arate consideration), 1 am merely point- 
ing out what, in fact, is the nature of its 
effect upon the present stage of Christian 
development in Japan. 

So also the disciples of Pfleiderer have 


appeared in Japan, attacking the super- 
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natural, and using the advantage of Ger- 
man popularity to belittle the significance 
of the death of Christ. To any one who 
understands the tremendous influence of 
Western scientific opinion upon sensitive 
and brilliant Japanese minds, who knows 
how a critical opinion that stirs but a 
ripple in the West, breaks in a tidal 
wave on the intellectual coasts of Japan, 
it is obvious that if there be in any part 
of the Japanese Church a tendency toward 
radicalism; the religious philosophers of 
the West are in part responsible for that 
tendency. Granting its existence, how 
shall it be dealt with ? - Not by an unsym- 
patheti¢ criticism that creates the public 
impression of a decadent Church, relaps- 
ing into apostasy. 
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HELP NOT CRITICISM NEEDED 


The strongest men of the Japanese 
Chureh are unshaken in their allegiance 
to the divine person of the eternal Christ 
and the sacrificial value of his death. 
And they feel that what the young and 
sensitive Church of Japan deserves at the 
hand of the West is not scathing criticism, 
but strong help along the very lines that 
haye weakened under Western influence. 
They feel that Germany owes it to Japan 
to send out thither now, while Germany 
stillis a word to conjure with, a few of 
her most distinguished evangelical schol- 
ars, men of university prestige, men of 
fidelity to New Testament positions, who 
shall lecture and preach with authority in 
the chief thought centers of Japan. It is 
believed that two or three such men, of 
the first rank, would suffice to turn, in a 
single year, the current of Japanese reli- 
gious thought away from the present peril 
and into the channel of the catholic faith. 

So too, these Japanese Christian leaders 
look to Scotland to help them. They feel 
that the United Free Church of Scotland 
could at this juncture render a priceless 
service to her younger sister in the far 
East. The fine scholarship and the stal- 
wart evangelical conviction that mark 
the best men in the United Free Church, 
if contributed now through two or three 
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exceptionally gifted representatives will 
under God, save the situation in Japan 
and create a positive movement toward 
evangelical teaching and belief that shall 
tone the twentieth century. And also, 
these Japanese Christian leaders look to 
America ; not so much (it must frankly 
be said) for a great enlargement of the: 
missionary force,-as for the sending out. 
of a choice succession of competent wit- 
nesses, co-operating with the noble mis- 
sionaries already there, in testimony to 
the eternal validity of the gospel of the 
New Testament. They look to America 
to make special provision in her greatest 
theological schools, whereby the choicest 
of the younger men in the native Japa- 
nese ministry may be selected by the 
leaders and sent out to the United States 
for prolonged instruction in the essential 
principles of evangelical Christianity ; 
thereafter to return to Japan and throw 
their influence toward the promotion of a 
constructive theology and a positive be- 
lief. It is not a time for Americans to 
throw the stumbling-block of censure in 
the path of any body of Christians in 
Japan. It is a time for large-minded ap- 
preciation of a vast and delicate problem ; 
for respectful, sympathetic and able co- 
operation toward its solution. 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL. 
Westport Point, Mass., Aug. 23. 


A Revolting Crime 


Word comes through the telegrams of the 
Associated Press that Rey. Laforest A. Plan- 
ving, principal of the Pointe Coupee Industrial 
and High School, at Oscar, La., has been mur- 
dered. Mr. Planving was a teacher and mis- 
sionary under the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Those who knew him best bear un- 
qualified testimony to his upright, manly 
character, his sacrificial devotion to the eleva- 
tion of his people and to the service of our 
common country and to his devout, Christian 
life. 

Mr. Planving graduated from Straight Uni- 
versity as B. S. in 1899. He was one of the 
‘record ’”’ students. He studied theology also, 
and graduated in the department under Pro- 
fessor Henderson. For about two and a half 
years he was pastor of a colored church in 
New Orleans. When he went to New Orleans 
he had been brought up in the Roman Cath- 
olic faith. After his conversion in the insti- 
tution he became an earnest Christian worker. 
In the manual labor department he developed 
uncommon ability as a mechanic and sup- 
ported himself during his educational courses 
for twelve years by hard work, getting good 
carpenter’s wages in his vacation. 

Returning to his native place, its destitution 
so impressed him that he gave up his charge 
in New Orleans and began the building of 
a school at Point Coupee. He received the 
hearty co-operation of the best white people 
in the region. Many contributed generously 
to the construction of the building and several 
of the more prominent were his friendly ad- 
visors, some of them acting as trustees. He 
has always had the co-operation of the best 
element among the white people. He had 
shown such a sacrificial spirit and such a de- 
gree of ability that the A. M. A. had given 
him assistanece from year to year, appointing 
him as principal and paying part of his salary. 
The remainder of the expenses he himself 
raised. 

It was a school of which to be proud because 
of its self-help and the masterly spirit of its 
founder. Mr. Planving had spoken twice in 
the annual meetings of the A. M. A. with 


great acceptance and was intending to be pres- 
ent at the next meeting in Cleveland. 

Professor Henderson, upon hearing of the 
murder of Mr. Planving, immediately pro- 
ceeded to Pointe Coupee. He writes as fol-- 
lows: ‘* According to the testimonies of various 
parties Mr. Planving was killed by two men 
ambushed in a field of cotton, near the high- 
way. Two shots were fired. The guns were 
loaded with buckshot. Several struck the 
horse and two entered the back of the head 
of Mr. Planving. The assassins were seen by 
three different parties and are supposed to be 
white people. 

“The motive of this murder is a matter of 
conjecture as yet. Judge Yoist, one of the 
trustees of his school and a warm friend and 
supporter of it, and probably the most influ- 
ential white man in the community, thinks 
the motive may have been personal, yet 
neither he nor Mrs. Planying or other friends 
know of any personal enemy or any one with 
whom there had been personal trouble. It 
was supposed that everybody, white and col- 
ored, was friendly toward the school. Judge 
Yoist said that he himself would give a hun- 
dred dollars as a reward for the apprehension 
of the murderers. Others stand ready to in- 
crease the sum to any desired amount. 

**Tt is the fervent hope of all good citizens of 
Pointe Coupee that the murderers may be 
found and tried. They look upon the school 
with a paternal feeling. Mr. Planving had 
put everything into his work and leaves noth- 
ing except a memory of devoted Christian 
service as a legacy to his stricken wife and 
three children.” 

Mr. Planving was about thirty-three years 
of age. He was an exceptional man and was 
doing great good ina needy community. His 
school had attracted wide attention already in 
its region. It was graded and was developing 
year by year. 


To do our best is one part, but to wash our 
hands smilingly of the consequences is the 
next part, of any sensible virtue.—R. L~ 
Stevenson. 
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Sabbath-Day Posies and Noon-House Fare 


By Alice Morse Earle 


In many of the observances of the holi- 
days of state and church in ancient Eng- 
land, even in medieval days; especially 
in those which fell on spring or summer 
days, the gathering of green leaves and 
flowers and wearing of ceremonial gar- 
lands took a prominent part, Not on 
May day alone, but in many other summer 
holidays young Saxon folk and little chil- 
dren went eagerly into the woods and 
fields and gathered flowers which they 
twined into garlands and made into knots 
and dressed themselves and gave as sym- 
bols to their friends and neighbors. On 
May day the gathering of May boughs and 
May baskets became a Saturnalia as did 
the dressing of the May pole, and its 
dances. 

These customs came not only from the 
racial love of the English people for 
flowers and outdoor life, but were a sur- 
vival of the old worship of heathen gods 
and goddesses, of Flora, of Bacchus, of 
Ceres; of the heathen feasts at harvest 
times and at seed time as well. On Sun- 
days and feast days the churches were 
also wreathed with flowers and strewn 
with flowers and herbs. 

This love of the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
folk for outdoor gathering of garlands 
for their religious feasts has had in our 


England brooksides; those were too rank 
a flavor, and all were too common. The 
posy might have a few leaves of Sweet 
Brier; for Sweet Brier had been brought 
from England and wasn’t really common 
like the native Sweet Fern and Bayberry ; 
and in the springtime it might have the 
leaves and flowers of the Strawberry 
bush, or Calycanthus, whose strange, 
fruity odor is unlike any other flower 
But preferably there were two sweet- 
leaved things dear to the heart of all 
churchgoing New England housewives— 
the two were flowers of English history, 
ancient flowers full of dignity in old Eng- 
land, ere they had crossed the sea with 
other treasures from English homes. One 
of these was the old plant Costmary, 
named by Palsgrave as early as 1530. The 
original form of the name is said to be 
costus, a plant, and amarus, bitter. The 
root cost or. kust, is found in the same 
meaning in Arabic and MHindostanee. 
Since the plant has been much discussed 
of late I give the botanical name for 
exactness, Tunacetum Balsamita. It is 
a plant of old English verse, Spenser’s 
“fresh Costmarie.’’ 

The leaf of this plant has a fresh, pure, 
distinctive fragrance unlike any other 
herb, though slightly suggesting Rose- 
mary. It was known throughout New 


own day one curious and significant sur- 


England not, only by its English name, 


rate * 4 vival, in the earrying to church each 

Af: “2 summer Sabbath of a little bunch of but as ‘‘Beaver Tongue” or ‘Tongue 
VA 4, = ~ . . . . 

= 3 .  flowers—a nosegay. In England in re- Plant,” a name given it in the new 


world, I am sure, from the tongue shape 
of its leaves. Another clean-sounding 


mote country places it has lingered till 
today, alike in the Established Church 


and among the Dissenters. The aged 
fasmer and the little child each carry a 
posy to church with them. And as in the 
old heathen days the garlands were made 
of sweet-scented blossoms, and later the 
churches were strewn with mint and 
fennel and rue, so there is an unwritten 
law that this Sunday posy shall be sweet- 
scented, shall always have some sweet- 
scented leaf. 

In New England the custom of carry- 
ing a Sunday posy was universal. This 
little bunch of sweet flowers and leaves 
was carried by old and young. Some- 
times the men wore it as a buttonhole 
posy, more frequently they carried the 


title for this old posy-plant is Patagonian 
Mint. It is sad to record that this plant 
is almost unknown now even in old gar- 
dens; it has vanished within twenty or 
thirty years, though its fragrance and 
history should make it everywhere cher- 
ished. 

The sister plant, even more popular as 
a posy, still is constantly seen in every 
country dooryard; it is Southernwood— 
the botanical name, Artemisia Abrona- 
tum. 

This, too, has pleasant folk-names, 
which always indicate intimacy and close 


‘association. They are Old Man, Lad’s- 


love, Boy’s-love, Meetin’-spice—this last 
from its use in the Sunday posy. It is 


s little bunch in the hand, just as did the 
=— women. The first Rose of the season or 
a3 the delicious Cabbage Rose in its blossom- 
ing was carefully gathered for the mis- 
tress of the house; while her daughters 
carried a little bunch of the sweet- 
scented, opal-tinted little Grass-pinks or 
Snow-pinks, so dear to all New Eng- 
landers. Sweet Williams or a sprig of 
Mignonette or Lavender, where Mignon- 
ette or Lavender would grow, were fayor- 
ites. But there should always be with 
every true “Sabbath-day posy’’ some 
sweet-scented green leaf. It must not 


little heard of in poetry. In the transla- 
tion of Du Bartas’ ‘‘ Weeks,” Envy’s 
hood is described as being made of 
peacocks’ feathers mixed with Southern- 
wood. Its little finely dissected, sage- 
green, curiously scented leaves are loved 
by all New Englanders; and it has had 
such a part in the romance and sentiment 
of many a courtship that it used ever to 
be the first shrub. planted by a country 
doorside, when this doorside marked a 
new home. 

Southernwood has been used in medi- 
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many hands to meeting, that often the 
little country meeting house was pervaded 
with its aroma. 

There were other vegetable church at- 
tendants, known under the general name 
of ‘‘ Meetin’-seed’’—they were Dill, Fen- 
nel and Caraway, three plants similar in 
growth, with spicy seeds, all said to induce 
a sharpness of mental powers and wake- 
fulness. Fennel was a plant of as much 
historic interest in folk medicine and folk 
magic as was Southernwood. All three 
of these plants of aromatic umbels of 
seeds are stimulative to the digestion, 
and in ancient days were much employed. 
Fennel was especially surrounded by a 
reputation of magic power. Our own 
poet, Longfellow, wrote: 

Above the lowly plant it towers, 
The Fennel with its yellow flowers, 
And in an earlier age than ours 


Was gifted with the wondrous powers 
Lost vision to restore. 


Dill had power over witches, while 
Caraway was more social in reputation, 
«A Dish of Caraways’”’ being a much- 
favored relish of strong drink widely ap- 
proved in English old-time life. Cara- 
way is the only one of the three plants 
much grown today, or used. Caraway 
seedcakes are still made, but are not as 
beloved by children as they were thirty 
years ago. They were then a favorite 
Sunday repast at the meeting house. For 
in those days of loving devotion to the 
New England church and a desire for 
chureh attendance, and days, too, of long 
distances, it was a custom for all fami- 
lies to carry a midday luncheon to 
ehurch. This repast sometimes was 
eaten in a rude little building builtZnear 


the meeting house—a rude log building 
known as the ‘‘noon-house”’ or ‘‘Sabba’- 
day-house.”’ This building had at one 
end stalls for the horses, at the other a 
rude chimney, whereat the church attend- 
ants could thaw themselves out after 
freezing in the meeting house; where the 
foot-stoves could be replenished; where 
some warm drink could be made. Per- 
mission to build these noon-houses had 
to be granted by the town, sometimes to 
one man, sometimes to a group of fami- 
lies. One permit ran thus, ‘‘to build a 
Noon-house for them to keep their Horses 
and Duds in.” Among the ‘ Duds” 
might be a barrel or two of cider as well 
as Caraway seedcakes. 

When the noon-houses vanished the 
winter luncheons were eaten in the meet- 
ing house, usually each family in its own 
pew. Sometimes a group of little girls 
were permitted to munch their Caraway 
seedcakes and doughnuts in company. 

The noon-house has ever been to mea 
picturesque feature of New England 
church life. I should like to see a paint- 
ing of one. The rude. stalls with the 
heavy farm horses; the saddles and pil- 
lions in a heap at one side; the great 
brown rafters and logs; the rough stone 
chimney, with vast burning logs; the 
ruddy firelight shining on the little chil- 
dren in their quaint dress, and the women 
in their richly picturesque costume, while 
the boys, ‘‘ye wretched boyes’’ seated on 
logs and blocks of wood listening with 
whatever grace they could muster while 
the deacon, as he was enjoined by the 
church, as I find in the church records, 
gave ‘‘a sermon with expounding for 
those of the younger sort at the nooning.”’ 


Caraway Fennel 
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If the doughnuts and cheese and bread 
and pie were brought into the church 
there was sometimes a little nibbling by 
children of such portions of the luncheon 
as they could readily reach. I remember 
very well a great family of tow-headed 
children who came from a Quinsigamond 
farmhouse to attend the services at our 
Worcester church. After the long prayer, 
during the singing of the ‘‘long psalm,”’ 
the three younger children were always 
fortified for the sermon by each devour- 
ing a large doughnut and slice of sage- 
cheese, the odor whereof filled the meet- 
ing house. This was-not regarded as 
wholly decorous by many of the church 
members, but on the whole it was better 
than the deeds of another farmer’s fam- 
ily at the Baptist church on the same 
square, where an entire family of chil- 
dren ate apples during the singing of the 
long psalm, and sometimes had not en- 
tirely finished the noise of the apples 
with the noise of the singing. 

O, those Puritan girls and boys who 
were our grandmothers and grandfathers, 
sitting soberly in their cold meeting 
house, their dingy noon-house! Caraway 
and Fennel seem today but bitter herbs 
to flavor suchicyfare. But down through 
the century have bloomed afresh each 
year in the old meeting house the smiling 
Star Pink, the gracious Damask Rose; 
and sweeter and sweeter grows in our 
hearts the perfume of the Southernwood, 
the Costmary; sweet with the goodness, 
the purity, the simplicity of faith of those 
who bore each summer Sabbath those 
old-time flowers and leaves to solace the 
long hours of the services in the old meet- 
ing house. 


Costmary 
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The Pleasures of Yachting 


The alluring descriptions of Golfing 
and Angling, recently published in The 
Congregationalist, prompt me to say 
that the truly regal sport, the queen of 
all, is sailing. Can you imagine two great 
nations riveting their eager attention on 
a golf match, or millions of people anx- 
iously asking each other whether an ex- 
President of the United States or an Eng- 
lish lord had secured the largest string of 
fish from some stream? A sailing con- 
test for a cup alone is able to arouse the 
interest of the civilized world and alone 
is worthy of it. 

And sailing is the same thrilling royal 
sport whether it be a cup defender under 
a cloud of canvas, or my own little 
twenty-foot catboat, flying through the 
sparkling waters before a merry breeze. 
Oh, the restfulness of lying at full length 
on the deck, listening to the song of her 
prow, now murmuring a slumber song as 
she glides softly through smooth waters, 
now giving the tintinabulation of the 
wavelets which greet her in swift and 
musical succession, or the intoning of her 
gurgling as the deeper waters salute her, 
or the splash and swirl of the larger 
waves as the sail swells to the freshening 
breeze. 

How exhilarating when she has all the 
wind she can carry, and the edge of her 
deck dips toward the water. Give her a 
little more and downward she bends until 
the rushing water jumps on and off again 
in glee, wetting the deck but never a drop 
in the cock-pit. Nowa squall strikes her, 
and she bends low before it, but before 
she is too far down,.the one hand slacks 
the sheet and the other eases the tiller, 
and with a turn of her bow she runs up 
into the breeze, shakes the wind out of 
her sail, tosses the water off her deck, 
and is ready for another tussle. If sedate 
golfing and quiet fishing can banish parish 
cares, where are they now ? 

Dangerous, you say. Not this, if you 
know your business and your boat. Of 
course, you can seek dangerous experi- 
ences, and when all on board are strong 
and experienced in water life, it is rare 
fun to throw down the guantlet to the 
elements and have a tournament. 

One day a friend and I were sailing 
through Long Island Sound, and as we 
passed a harbor we noticed a thunder 
cloud on the southwestern horizon; but 
we wished to make, before night-fall, 
a harbor some five miles farther east. 
Could we reach it before the storm should 
break upon us? Come along! Now for 
a race with a thunder storm. One at the 
tiller, the other at the sheet, to catch 
every breath of breeze, to utilize every 
extra puff, and to dodge the crested waves. 
The clouds roll higher, the day darkens, 
the thunder mutters, the lightning plays 
along the horizon, as we fly with the wind 
and the waves, faster and faster. 

Half the distance gone, and the breeze 
that foreruns the storm catches us. Can 
she carry it all? She does, though her 
bow plows deep, and the pursuing wave, 
a few feet behind, runs higher than the 
stern. Now the lightning is above us, 
and the thunder about us, and the pelting 
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rain can be seen in the distance behind—a 
close race; but we go flying toward our 
haven. As we swing around the island, 
behind which lies our anchorage, she leans 
way over, rights herself, darts forward 
under the sheltering lee of the island, her 
sail fluttering like a victorious banner. 
Over with the anchor, down with the sail, 
and into the little cabin, laughing at the 
fury of the defeated storm. I know not 
the satisfaction of winning a contest by 
putting a little ball in a hole, nor the ex- 
citement of landing a gamey fish, but can 
they equal the thrill of race with the 
elements ? 

Nor shall I forget the day when my 
bow line was fastened to a barge which 
a great ocean tug was to take from New 
York to New London as swiftly as possi- 
ble. The captain warned me of the peril, 
if a storm should spring up; he advised 
me to ride on the barge, but I preferred 
to take the chances with my little boat. 
How we flew along, all well until after 
sunset, when a strong south wind sprang 
up, rolling a sea at right angles to our 
course. The wayes soon wore the white 
caps of defiance, and grew larger and 
larger, until they were high enough to 
roll over the side of my boat which was 
toward them, and two or three would 
have filled and swamped her, and ended 
the career of her lone occupant. 

What a night it was, with \the stars 
sparkling above, the Saybrook lights glim- 
mering in the distance, the tug panting 
hoarsely far ahead, the barge looming 
large in front of me, the wind whistling 
about the mast, the spray dashing over 
the boat, and the waves leaping at me 
like famished wolves, whose chains 
checked them a couple of feet from 
their prey. For five hours my hand never 
left the tiller as I guided my boat in the 
narrow smooth wake of the barge, just 
out of reach of the raging billows. The 
cable I used as a tow line was strong; my 
rudder would not fail me; the narrow 
path of safety was before me, and I 
laughed aloud in defiance of danger and 
death that raced with me that night, and 
clutched at me in yain. 

Sailing may have the unspeakable fas- 
cination of danger—danger, not to some 
careless bystander, not to some little 
creature whose home is in the water, 
but to the sportsman, who seeks it and 
risks it. Danger in sailing comes to the 
ignorant, to the careless and to the lover 
of danger. Ordinary sailing, with an 
experienced sailor, is about as safe as 
driving the old family horse. Of the 
hundreds of times I have taken family 
and friends out sailing, 1 have carefully 
avoided danger, taking no risks, 

And herein is the great advantage of 
sailing. Little pleasure can any save 
your expert friends find in your golfing; 
and as to watching a fisherman, if he has 
poor luck, it is tedious; and if he has 
good luck, it is aggravating. But your 
boat can give pleasure to one or a score, 
as you trace a course over the lakes, or 
wind with the river, or traverse the har- 
bor. 

In all these sports, the greatest delight 


5.2 say ab 


‘is finished, the rocks and the sea and the 


a 
is in the vietory of it, even though it be 
the victory over a gamey fish, or a seem- — 
ingly bewitched ball; but what equals. A; 
the conflict with wind and waves, even | 
when there is no danger? You starton 
your course, and the rushing tide cries, = 
“Go back,” and the pushing south wind 
cries, ‘Go back’; but with sail and rud- 
der you lay hold of them, and you com- — 
pel that south wind to bear you north- 
ward; with its own power, which you 
master, you conquer it and oyercome the 
opposing tide. It is the greatest victory 
in all nature. . 

And if it be a race with other boats, all 
the better. You near the mark—a. — 
spar floating where the tide runs like a | 
mill race. Now be alert, with cool head 
and steady muscles, lest your rival slip in 
ahead of you, or the tide sweeps you 
against the spar, or an unexpected slant. — 
of the wind compels another tack before 
you can round it. Quick, swing the 
tiller, up with the centerboard, haul in 
the sheet, gibe her, and in ten seconds. 
you have rounded the mark, and with 
fair wind and tide are flying towardthe  . 
second mark. Thisis true vacation sport. 

And merry it is, too, when the mistress. 
of the manse is guiding her course, for 
she shares in all these delights, or the six- 
year-old maiden stands aboye the flash- 
ing waters at the bow, or her younger 
brother takes his first lessons in steering. _ 
It is a family affair usually. 

Do you love your rod and your golf 
sticks as the Arab of the desert loves his. 
steed? Thus dear to me is my boat. 
Together we have shared sunshine 
storm; she soothes my Sorrows, : 
plies my joys and is indeed a Be us. 
She has seen her best days, she — 
still can leave behind her most a, the 
youngsters who have more style than. 
speed. When, in a few years, her course: 


storm shall not have her, for she ever has 
defied and defeated them; the rT 

and royal flames alone are eeeee * to 
win her—and to them my 

be given. Ah, brethren, there i noting 
like sailing and like a boat. 6 
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My little girl, eight years old, 
learning the First Psalm, and 
ing, ‘‘ Therefore the ungodly s) 
in the judgment, nor sinners in 
gationalist of the righteon ‘ 
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In a chureh not a mana 
ton, little. Herbert attended § 
service for the first time in his sh 
the close the pastor’s wife, 
way of meeting people with a lea 
said to him, “ How did you 
church in the evening, Herbert ?”” 
he, “I liked the lights and the si 
didn’t think much of that ‘piece 
spoke.”” 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine 7 Forests 


William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


By 


CHAPTER XVI. THE MILL VILLAGE 


Hilda’s shanty under the burnt pine 
was a long six miles from the first out- 
post of civilization. 

\This was Woodside, a junction of raw 
railroad lines, where the lumber was cut 
in the great mill, and where the store 
and office of the company were situated. 
Here there was a diversity of occupation 
and a mixture of business elements. But 
its civilization was by no means the con- 
ventional elegance of the cities. 

Its population ebbed and flowed. The 
teacher in the common school, which it 
shared with a settlement two miles away, 
hardly won an influence over the children 
before they were gone. At times the 
street was crowded with men from the 
camps; at times it had a desolate and 
deserted air. 

The church was the most influential 
agent of its higher life, but the church 
also suffered from the unsettling atmos- 
phere of that fermenting life in which it 
bore its part. Men who were church 
members at home had brought no letters, 
or left them, half forgotten, at the bot- 
tom of their trunks. In the church mem- 
bership of eight but two were men. 

This, however, does not accurately 
measure the backing of Christian energy 
which George Andrews was able to se- 
cure. Denominational prejudices kept 
men out of formal church relations, who 
were yet ready to help when the right 
leader came. One of the pastor’s best 
helpers was an old Quaker farmer, who 
had no liking for visible sacraments, but 


. was always ready to lend himself and his 


team for practical work. Another was 
a Reformed Presbyterian, to whom the 
hymns and organ which Pastor Andrews 
made so helpful in the worship were an 
abomination; but he was always prepared 
to back up the minister in his plans for 
social amelioration. 

The congregations were often strangely 
mixed. Some were dressed as people 
dress for church in cities, some in home- 
spun, some in red Mackinaw shirts. But 
they were good listeners and they were 
not afraid to sing. 

The elder, as a majority of the people 
called him, was admirably suited to his 
work; and in a few months had made 
himself a power for good in the village 


-and the camps. 


George Andrews was a man in early 


‘middle life who had been called to the 


ministry through a thousand experiences 
which seemed to point to anything but 
that, but which led up to it as inevitably 
as the storms of winter and the winds of 
March lead up to spring. He had learned 
his theology from the Bible, and its ap- 
plication from study of the human heart 
in a wandering life on three continents. 
His divinity school had been the work- 
man’s bench and the village store in a 
Canadian community where the knotty 
points of doctrine had been argued out 
with Calvinist and Arminian, doubter and 


infidel. 


He knew his Bible as a pilot knows 
his shores and channels. He had the 
grace of humor and the saving grace, 


too seldom taught in universities, of 
that wise instinct for proportion and con- 
gruity which we call common sense. He 
was an educated man, up to the point of 
his opportunity of reading, and believed 
in education with all his heart. He had 
a voice that would carry to the end of the 
clearing, if he spoke in the open air, as 
he often did, yet he could modulate it so 
that it carried his lightest tones home to 
the heart. If his manner in the pulpit 
was not always conventional and his lan- 
guage was sometimes more vividly pic- 
turesque than that which is taught in the 
schools, that only brought him closer to 
the rough lumbermen, as unconventional 
and often as cosmopolitan as himself, who 
made a large proportion of his congrega- 
tions. 

It was on one of his trips to the woods 


~that De Wette unknowingly came within 


six miles of Hilda and at the same 
time made the acquaintance of George 
Andrews. 

The new railroad track had given way 
just beyond the village and wrecked a 
freight train and the train on which 
De Wette traveled was stalled. As he 
alighted on the platform, he noticed a 
number of men carrying something on a 
rude stretcher toward the rough shed 
which served for a station. It was a 
young brakeman, with both legs cut off. 
The poor fellow was fast failing, when he 
was laid tenderly down on the floor, A 
doctor had been sent for, but some one 
ran for Andrews and he came in first. 

Andrews looked much younger than he 
really was. He had rosy cheeks, a full 
beard and deep blue eyes. Old De Wette 
took him in at a glance and watched him 
keenly as he spoke to the dying man. 

“How do you feel, old fellow?” said 
George in a soft voice. 

*©O, I feel pretty well,”’ said the man. 
“Tell my wife I shall be a little late, but 
I will be home to supper.”’ 

“You are going to your long home, my 
poor fellow.”’ 

‘““What! am J dying ?”’ 

“Yes, I am afraid so. 
you?” 

“Yes, if you please, sir.’’ 

It was a very short prayer, and when it 
was over, Andrews said: ‘‘How is it with 
you, friend ?”’ 

“QO, I don’t feel ready to meet God. 
My father was-a godly man, but I have 
been an undutiful son.” 

“You think your father would forgive 
you, if you could go to him?”’ 

*"Q;, yes,-six},’? 

“Well, God is your Father. He will 
forgive you, too. Can’t you just trust 
him ?”’ ’ 

“T’ll try, sir! I'll try!’’—and he was 
gone to his Father. 

There was a time when De Wette would 
have scoffed at this swift way of getting 
to the root of the matter, but now it went 
straight to his heart. He thought he 
knew in his own experience what it was 
both to be prodigal and father. He 
grasped Andrews’ hand and said, ‘‘God 
bless you, my young brother!” 

De Wette, much against his will, had 


Shall I pray for 


to spend the night in Woodside. Andrews 
told him he would like to entertain him, 
but his house was full. 

“Thank you!” said the old man. 
will stay at the hotel.” 

In the evening he made inquiries about 
the young minister. He heard about 
homes which had been helped, widows 
who had been fed, people sick with dan- 
gerous diseases in houses that the neigh- 
bors shunned until stung into shame by 
the minister’s courage and devotion. And 
when an old Quaker told him that it did 
not matter to Andrews whether the peo- 
ple were Protestants or Catholic, unbe- 
lievers, saloon-keepers, or lost girls, the 
old man’s admiration grew. 

“IT must help him; I must help him,’’ 
he said to himself, and made a note in 
his fat memorandum-book with figures 
after it that one day later came like a 
special providence when Andrews’ wife 
reported to him that they were at the 
bottom both of the flour barrel and the 
purse. 

Next morning De Wette went on to 
Lavenham, the county town, ten miles 
south, where he had business. And here 
he found John Bowman, whose farm lay 
three miles south from the raw but thrivy- 
ing little town, where great expectations 
and ambitions clustered about a pine- 
built courthouse, ornamented with’ elabo- 
rate scroll-saw decoration in the best 
Queen Anybody style, anda group of busi- 
ness ‘‘blocks’’ and scattering houses. 
There were the beginnings of a boom, 
and theland was staked out into town 
lots and ‘‘additions’”’ clear to the farm- 
line of the Bowman place, three miles 
away. But there the work of the sur- 
veyor ceased. John Bowman had noth- 
ing of the soaring imagination of the 
land-speculator and his dupes, and _ his 
conscience would not allow him to take 
advantage. So the surveyor and the 
land-sharks whispered about that he was 
‘“‘unprogressive’? and John Bowman, 
busy with his farming, did not mind. 
And when the bottom fell out of the 
boom, men who had been enormously 
rich—on paper—came to him and wanted 
to borrow money, and talked of sending 
him to the legislature, as one of the 
“solid men of Layenham.”’ 

The meeting of Bowman and De Wette 
was a pleasure to them both, and when 
De Wette’s business was finished, nothing 
would satisfy John but a visit. His sister 
who kept his house had always been fond 
of the old man, and he made friends 
quickly with the children of the house. 

After dinner the men walked out to see 
the farm, sitting down at last on a little 
knoll that looked off northward toward 
the pines and resting in the warm Indian 
summer sun. 

De Wette told him about his work and 
his search for Hilda, whose name had not 
been mentioned yet between them, and 
asked at last whether John had ever 
heard of her. 

“No,” said John, ‘‘not a word. I’ve 
often thought of them. Do you know, I 
have an idea that they are somewhere in 
the lumber camps.” i 
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“What makes you think so?’”’ 

“O, Tecan’t tell you why. But you say 
that you have hunted in the cities. The 
woods are full of restless folks; and Jack 
was always restless. A man with a fid- 
dle can never quite sit still.’’ This was 
unkind of John who played the fiddle 
himself, though not nearly so well as 
Jack, 

“It sometimes seems to me,’’ he went 

- on after a pause, ‘‘as if all the world had 
come to Michigan. Of course, if she were 
just about here I should be sure to know 
it. But I have never found a trace of 
them. When you find her, I wish you’d 
send me word. I had a good wife and I 
have my own girl, as well as all these 
children who are like my own. And the 
world has done pretty well by me, as you 
can see for yourself; but Hilda—well, 
Hilda is a part of my youth, and a man 
never forgets that, whatever happens 
afterward.” 

Then John told briefly of his own ex- 
periences, of his short married life and 
the child who had been left him, of the 
home his sister had given his child, and 
her removal to the West, of his home- 
sickness for the children and the farm, 
and the call of duty which came with his 
sister’s widowhood. 

“T have been happy here,” he said. ‘‘I 
like the farm. We have good neighbors 
and the land is rich. I have had the 
fancy to make it as much like the old 
home as possible.”’ 

He looked up with a touch of a man’s 
shyness in confessing to a motive of sen- 
timent, but saw by De Wette’s look that 
he was understood. 

“And now,’ he said, “I wish you’d 
make it home till you find Hilda.”’ 

The old man clasped his hand in silence. 
They walked back quietly until the chil- 
dren found them, and turned the home- 
ward way into a romp. For De Wette 
and John had both of them learned to 
romp since they had parted in those bitter 
days of Hilda’s flight. 

Bowman was right, as we have seen, 
in his conjecture that Hilda and her hus- 
band had drifted into the lumber camps; 
but wrong in thinking that, if she had 
been anywhere in the neighborhood, he 
must have known. He was almost on the 
edge of the lumber country, but not in it. 
He had never even heard of Camp Num- 
ber Ten, and was not likely to have known 
who it was that washed and mended the 
garments of its inhabitants. 

It was the same Indian summer after- 
noon when Hilda sat dreaming by her 
shanty in the clearing, that Bowman and 
De Wette walked over the broad fields of 
the farm and talked of by-gone days and 
asked and answered the question about 
Hilda, 

It was a question that De Wette was 
always asking, though in the brief time 
of their meeting he had failed to ask it 
of George Andrews. Even our most 

urgent personal interests seem to with- 
draw themselves in the august presence 

of the angel of death. At this time the 
neglect mattered little, for Andrews did 
not know that there was such a woman 
~ jn the worldas Hilda, Later, as Andrews 
and De Wette met from time to time, it 
was a pity that Bowman's too confident 
assurance seemed to make the question 
useless, for Andrews, as we shall see, 
could Have told him much about Hilda's 
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recent hard experience and saved him 
many a disappointment in his search. 

After his visit to Bowman, the lonely 
old man determined to accept his invita- 
tion and make the Bowman place the 
headquarters of his wandering life. He 
was storm-bound for a week, and learned 
the household ways. He asked permis- 
sion to build himself two rooms as an 
addition to the house. He often came, 
spending a day or more in the intervals 
of travel, winning the hearts of the chil- 
dren by his kind and gentle ways, and the 
heart of the mother by his love for the 
little ones. 

‘‘It was the only place on earth,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ where he felt himself perfectly at 
home.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. ON THE BORDERLAND 
OF HELL 


“Where there ain’t no Ten Commandments, an’ 
a man can raise a thirst.’’—Kipling’s Mandalay. 


The camp foreman of Number Ten was 
a valuable man on account of his knowl- 
edge of woodcraft, having been born, as 
his father was before him, in the woods. 
He was well up in all that pertained to 
the lumber business. Big, rough as a 
bear, a man of strong passions who would 
do anything to accomplish his purposes, 
he was a questionable friend and a dan- 
gerous enemy. He gaye his orders with 
a great variety of oaths, which he seemed 
to think added to his authority, and which 
were so much a part of his regular vocab- 
ulary that he could hardly speak without 
them. ‘It’s a kind of a way he has to 
give himself time to think,” said Paddy 
Flynn. 

Like his father before him, he was a di- 
yvorced man, and was living with another 
woman as a wife. He had built himself 
a house with its upper story finished as a 
dancing hall. Here he would have a dance 
two or three times a year. In camp he 
was sober—‘‘merely drunk with author- 
ity,’ John Smith sarcastically explained 
—but when at home, and especially at 
the dances, he encouraged the hardest 
kind of drinking. To one of these dances, 
shortly before this time, his wife, who 
was near her confinement, objected, and 
the ruffian kicked her out of the house. 
The poor woman died, but such was the 
condition of society that he was never 
molested or called to an account. 

This was the one man in camp who 
treated Meggie with scant respect. He 
had cast eyes on her at her coming and 
made advances in his brutal way, and 
had been promptly and severely snubbed. 
He set his teeth like a vice and swore a 
brutal oath under his breath, that he 
would punish Meggie and perhaps compel 
her to marry him. His first step was to 
make friends with Freckles and send him 
often to the village, besides providing 
him with surreptitious whisky of an atro- 
cious sort in camp. He was even brute 
enough to gloat when he saw Meggie suf- 
fer; though he would have sworn by all 
the gods he knew that he loved her. Un- 
fortunately for Meggie he was a man of 
some influence politically in the neigh- 
borhood and spun a net for her undoing 
by getting her the appointment, just be- 
fore the camp broke up, of teacher in the 
schoolhouse that stood alone in a grove 
half-way between Woodside and the neigh- 
boring village of Helderberg. 

Good and evil seem often but a little 


- mY 
ways apart. They jostle e: 1 
the street; they live side y side 
poorest or the most pre 
Sometimes evil wears its mi 
vention and we hardly know 
times it reveals itself in all its ¢ 
and with an impudent air rye ! 
measured by the side of good, 
Such was the contrast of 


lages which lay in the Michigan woods. 
only two miles apart, both =. 
same river, both united in support 

same school, both parts of the wide par- 
ish which George Andrews served. Wood. 
side we know. It was not a 
community, but in its life there ‘was con- 
genial society for the most cultivated. 
Among its people were college graduates ; 
and men and women accustomed to the 
best in social life in Engle and Amer- 
ica met in its homes. 

Only two miles away was the village o' 
Helderberg, familiarly known by an 
breviation which marked the is 5 
ion of the moral quality of its life. This 
was the story of its naming which cia Ves 
Larkin loved to tell: 

Sandy McLean was coming rae Bae i the 
train one day, so drunk that when he was 
asked for his ticket he couldn’t find it. — 

“Where are you going?” demanded. 
the conductor. Y 

‘**T don’t know,” responded Sandy, who 
was in the reckless stage of drink—‘* 
hell, I think.”’ ort. 

“Well, that’s the next station, then,” — 
said the conductor, and put him. off at ; 
Helderberg. EY eed =, 

When Sandy reeled off the car he an 
in no state of mind to know names Co 
places. He was piloted to the nearest — 
saloon, where, after adding volume and — 
variety to his load of drink, he Pilates 
profound slumber. About ay ae 
woke with a start, and sat up in a dazer 
kind of way, watching several lum er 1€ 
trying to pull down the uplifted | han 
a man who had a big hanes 1 
backs, both ends of the bills being 

Now Sandy was a Seotch 
natural instincts rebelled nt seein; 
this money burning up. It was” 
nal sin in his strange moral coule. 
before he could recover from his 4 
ment the man had flung the t il swith 
scattering throw all about him 
them fell on Sandy’s beard and 
him, but he soon had the bill t 
hand, remarking, “I suena 
I have struck hell at last.” 

And Hell it was, and Hell it re1 
in the rough speech of the lw 
who liked to shock te 
spectable Woodside hotel b 
casually saying: ‘Let’s go t 
have a drink.” 

The place in many ways 
name. When George A 
it, it was said that every m 
in it was divorced and n 
the partner with whom life v 

The village lay along t 
foot of a steep grade and was a sur 
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nare 


Stumps were thick in al 
and there some of the r 
garden, but most of the lots wi 
eously bare, except in the spring, w 

wild flowers fairly covered t 
we ee 8 riv: uli bane 
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sky with tender blue. A few houses had 
plants in their windows; the majority 
were as ugly as laziness, drunkenness and 
general depravity could make them. 

We hear much about the chivalry of 
these rough men toward women, but 
with them, as with all other men who 
drink hard, chivalry is quickly drowned in 
liquor. Many of the women were as 
hardened asthemen. Children abounded, 
as they always do when work is plentiful 
and wages good, and these youngsters 
swore like troopers and fought like tigers. 

It was in this village that Tom Larkin 
owned the house with the dance hall in 
the upper story where he had kicked to 
death the woman whom he called his wife. 
It was to this village, through the lure 
of an appointment as school-teacher that 
he brought Meggie and her father a little 
before the camp broke up. There was a 
little house in the border between the 
villages near the schoolhouse where they 
might live. 

The foreman was too cunning to offer 
the position as his own gift. He had a 
claim on Dr. Fell, one of the Woodside 
doctors, through some evil they had 
shared, and the doctor had a claim upon 
the school committee man and took the 
position as part payment of his dues when 
it fell vacant because the rough boys had 
run the teacher out of town. 

But the real source and fountain of the 
deviltry which gave the village of Helder- 
berg its appropriately abbreviated name 
was the character of John Hardy, busi- 
ness manager and part owner of the mill. 
He was related to a family of some pre- 
tension in New York, who shared the 
profits of the mill at Helderberg though 
they seldom yisited it and got away as 
soon as possible when they came. 

Hardy, for all his good blood and care- 
ful education, was all that is bad, a hard 
drinker and licentious. His language on 
most occasions was quite unreportable. 
It was among the lumber piles of his mill 
that one of the poor girls who share and 
suffer from the passions of the men was 
robbed, stripped of her clothes and left 
half dead. The sheriff knew the scoun- 
drels who assaulted her, but was afraid 
to arrest them. 

“Let’em go,” said Hardy. ‘It’s only 
one —— the less. And the men will be 
away down the river before morning.” 

Hardy did his best to counteract the 
work of Andrews in the village. He 
would try his utmost to get him into an 
argument. He called himself a whole- 
-souled Universalist, and said to Andrews 
one day: ‘‘I expect to go to heaven. I 
loved my wife and was good to her as 
long as she lived.” 

“O, you think that will carry you in, 
eh?”’ \ 

Yes, I de.” 

Just then Andrews spied a big sow and 
her litter at their breakfast. The mother 
pig seemed to be enjoying herself and 
grunting her approbation from time to 
time. As they drew near she pricked up 
her ears, erected her bristles and seemed 
ready to charge. 

“Now a man would eatch it,’ said 
Andrews, meditatively,’ ‘that meddled 
with those little chaps.” 

“You bet.” 

‘How she loves those little porkers! ”’ 

“Of course she does.”’ 

“T guess,’ continued Andrew in the 


same meditative tone, ‘‘I guess she’ll go 
to heaven.”’ 

Hardy gave Andrews a dig in the ribs, 
that nearly knocked him out of the buggy, 
and laughed loud at the reply. 

There is no man, thank God, without 
‘some spark of good, but Hardy had cor- 
rupted many, and his whole life was 
reflected in the life of the village where 
he held the foremost place. And his end 
was like his life. . 

The men who sat up with him when he 
died told afterward about their watch. 

“Good Lord,’’ said one, ‘‘how he did 
swear! ”’ 

“Swore on right up to his last breath.’’ 

“T believe I saw the blue fire in his 
throat.”’ 

*T wouldn’t take fifty dollars and put 
in another night like that.’’ 

““Nuther would I.”’ 
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In Helderberg it was not safe at times 
even in broad daylight. One young girl 
who was sick, lived with a sister who 
worked in a store. The sick girl always 
crawled across the floor and fastened the 
door when her sister went out for fear of 
violence. And Andrews knew that what 
she did was the merest prudence in her 
circumstances. 

John Hardy could have changed all 
this if he had chosen, but he liked the 
low standard of life. He had been bad 
to start with and grew worse with the 
people. Once the whole village was 
nearly destroyed by fire, and long before 
a house was built three saloons were in 
full blast, the owners selling liquor from 
improvised bars, Hardy supplying boards 
to lay on barrels and himself leading the 
disorderly debauch which followed. 


(To be continued.) 


In and Around New Vork 


Broadway Tabernacle Reopens 


Services will be resumed Sept. 13, when Dr. 
Jefferson will preach morning and evening. 
With the coming of the new associate pastor, 
Dr. Seymour, Oct. 1, the work of the former 
assistant, Mr. Gordon, closes. Mr. Gordon 
has been three years at the tabernacle. The 
first year he was part assistant and part 
student, taking graduate study at Union Sem- 
inary and Columbia University. That he 
should close his assistance at the tabernacle 
now was decided a year ago, and he leaves 
here many warm friends. Dr. Jefferson has 
spent his vacation in New Hampshire, a ser- 
mon at Concord being his chief effort of the 
summer, : 


Death of Dr. Corning 


Dr. Hillis sent from his vacation hotel a 
cablegram to be read at the funeral of Dr. 
James Leonard Corning, which took place 
from the home of his daughter, Mrs. E. D. 
Knote, in Munich, Germany, where he was 
United States vice-consul 1891-98. Dr Corning 
was reared in Brooklyn and attended Plym- 
outh Church during. Mr. Beecher’s pastorate. 
He was pastor of Presbyterian churches in 
Stamford, Milwaukee and Buffalo, of Con- 
gregational churches in Woodstock, Ct., and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and of the Unitarian 
ehurch in Camden, N. J. His health failing, 
he took up the study of art. Living much 
abroad, he came to be an authority on the his- 
tory of art, and lectured on that branch at Vas- 
sarand Chautauqua. At his death, which was 
due to pneumonia, he was engaged on Dutch 
researches. His last visit to America was to 


- give the address in Plymouth Church on the 


anniversary of Mr. Beecher’s death. 


_A New Way to Plant a Church 


Presbyterians have opened a new work in 
the Bronx. Their method was unique. They 
selected a site, leased it, ordered a $2,000 
church seating 150, and having placed it upon 
a basement foundation started out in search of 
children in the neighborhood who would come 
to their Sunday school, and people who wanted 
to attend preaching services. Their only pre- 
eaution was to buy a portable church. New 
conditions develop new methods, even in 
church extension. Children were found, a 
school begun, and preaching services deferred. 
The work is in charge of the Sunday school 
committee of the Presbytery. 


A Coadjutor for Bishop Potter 

It is authoritatively stated that Bishop Potter 
will ask for an assistant, to be elected at the 
end of this month. He has been Bishop of 
New York for twenty years, and has perhaps 
done more hard work than any other five 
Episcopal bishops inthe country. He will now 


look after fewer details, and devote more 
time to the work of a publicist, for which he 
is admirably qualified. His salary is $15,000 
a year, half of which he will surrender to 
the coadjutor, beside giving him the use of 
a bishop’s house about to be erected on the 
cathedral close at a cost of $150,000. Only one 
name is mentioned for the position, that of 
Rey. Dr. David H. Greer, rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. He has declined several elec- 
tions as bishop, and is known to hold certain 
views about his obligations to his famous par- 
ish. It seems to be taken for granted that he 
will accept the coadjutorship, which carries 
with it the right of succession. He is, how- 
ever, not many years younger than Bishop 
Potter. 


Christian Science Builds a Magnificent Edifice 


The new temple of the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, is quite the greatest thing of 
its kind in the metropolis—a vast pile of gran- 
ite, marble, plate and stained glass, iron and 
gold, costing $750,000. Four years ago Second 
Church went to Central Park West, and two 
years ago First Church did the same, and not 
far from Second. Some friction developed 
over proximity, but soon both agreed that the 
field was rich enough for all practitioners. In- 
novations in construction are many. The ex- 
terior suggests a heathen temple. The inte- 
rior has elevators, and a rectangular audito- 
rium to seat 3,500. Above the auditorium is a 
reading-room, and around it a score of small 
rooms for the use of healers. The interior of 
the auditorium has not yet been opened to pub- 
lic view, but it is said to be gorgeous in decora- 
tion. An elaborate service is planned for the 
dedication, which it is hoped that Mrs. Eddy 
will attend. 


Growth of the Free Lecture Movement 


Attendance at lectures given in public school 
buildings was a growth, though they were 
free and were given by able men. In 1889, 
their first year, 22,149 persons attended, all 
adults, since children are excluded. Last 
year the number reached 1,204,126, covering 
128 centers. The coming year more centers 
are to be opened, additional lecturers have 
been engaged, and wider publicity is to be 
given to topics. Lectures in Yiddish and 
Italian are to be added. It is calculated that 
attendance the coming year will reach 1,500,000, 
and will show, as previous years have done, 
that thousands of working people are ready 
to improve their minds at night. Libraries 
post names of books treating of the lecture 
topies, this resulting in increased circulation 
of standard works. The Carnegie libraries, 
soon to be general, will thus_have a part in 
an educational system vast and far-reaching 
in influence. Cine as 


Grumble-Boy 


BY HANNAH G, FERNALD 


Now Grumble-boy’s a little lad 
That’s just about as big as me, 
And sometimes, when the weather’s bad, 
He comes at dawn and stays to tea; 
Today when I got out of bed 
And saw the dripping window-pane, 
I cried, and Nursie, laughing, said, 
‘* Here’s Master Grumble-boy again! ”” 


- He did not like my new red coat — 

He said the pockets were too small! 
He broke my bestest steamer-boat, 

And lost my brand new bouncing ball. 
And when I told Mamma at noon, 

She turned my face up to the light, 
And said, ‘‘ Has Grumble come so soon? 

I hope he will not stay till night!” 


And by and by an organ man, 
Who led a monkey by a chain, 
Came past, and funny Jocks ran 
And climbed up to our window-pane. 
He coaxed in such a funny way! 
And when I laughed aloud to see, 
Poor Master Grumble could not stay, 
For Grumble-boy is really me! 


Dicky’s Doctor 


BY JOHN MERVIN HULL 


«Julius, do come and look at Dicky in 
my doll’s carriage. Did you ever see a 
cat that would do like that? See how he 
is all cuddled down under the robe with 
his head on the pillow and his eyes shut 
up, making believe he is fast asleep.” 

But as Julius Newell slowly walked 
along the sidewalk he was in no mood to 
go into raptures over his little sister’s 
wonderful cat. And Mildred noticed it 
at once, for she thought there was no 
other boy in the world quite like her 
brother Julius, and she shared in all his 
joys and sorrows. 

“What is the matter, Julius?’’ she 
asked. 

“QO, nothing, only papa won’t let me 
‘go into Dr. Carlisle’s office’’; and Julius 
kicked a pebble across the road, and tried 
to look indifferently at the swaying tree- 


tops. 

“QO, Jule, I’m so sorry, when you 
wanted to go so much. Why don’t he 
let you go?”’ 


“Says I’m too young to know whether 

I want to be a doctor or not. Says he 

doesn’t want me to be a doctor anyway, 
- it’s such a hard and dangerous profes- 

sion. And—and I’ve just seen Dr. Car- 

lisle and he spoke to me about coming to 
_ the office this summer, and what a good 

‘thing it would be for me to get a little 
knowledge before I went to a 
medical school; and he said he thought 
I was born to be a doctor, and I had to 
tell him that I couldn’t come.” 
And Julius had to turn away for fear 
Mildred would see what was in his 
eyes. As he did so he caught sight of 
the doll’s carriage. 
“Goodness, Mildred, what ails Dicky ?” 
he exclaimed. 

For Dicky was no longer lying quietly 

: on the pillow like a doll whose eyes could 
“open ‘n’ shut.” He was standing up in 
the carriage with his feet clawing at the 
edge of it; his back was like a camel; 
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his eyes were blazing like coals and his 
big yellow tail was switching in the air. 

“O, Julius, he sees that big black dog 
coming up the street. You won’t let 
him get Dicky, will you?” 

“Don’t let Dicky get the dog, more 
likely,” laughed Julius. ‘‘You’ll see in 
a minute. I’ll be ready to take the poor 
dog’s part.” 

But at the last moment Dicky was too 
quick for him, The dog saw Dicky and 
made a dash for the carriage. Then 
Dicky, with a blood curdling ‘‘miaouw,”’ 
jumped into the air and landed on the 
dog’s back, where he dug his claws in 
deep. With a terrific yell the dog rushed 
down the street and turned the corner. 

And that was the last that was seen of 
Dicky for a week. Mildred wept unlim- 
ited tears, and Julius searched in every 
old barn and cellar and neglected spot in 
the whole region; but nothing availed to 
discover the lost Dicky. Apparently he 
just sailed out of the world on the back 
of the black dog. 

But one morning Mildred heard a 
strange, weak little mewing underneath 
her window. With a quick call to Julius 
she rushed to the door, and there stood 
what was left of Dicky. He was little 
more than a skeleton; he weakly hobbled 
on three legs, and he held up one fore- 
foot from which the toes had been nearly 
severed. In a ecpon Mildred had him 
in her arms. 

“You poor, darling Dicky!” she cried. 
“Where have you been? You’re ’most 
starved to death. O, O, O! what a dread- 
ful foot, all cut and swelled up! O, 
Julius, do you ’spose that horrid dog bit 
Dicky’s foot?” 

Julius took Dicky firmly, but tenderly 
from Mildred’s arms and carefully exam- 
ined the injured foot. The ‘‘born doctor” 
was evident in every motion he made. 
Dicky was not simply an injured cat to 
Julius, he was an interesting ‘‘case’’ that 
demanded all his knowledge and attention. 

“T don’t think the dog bit him,’ he 
said. ‘It looks to measif his foot got 
caught in a steel trap. It is almost cut 
off, and in very bad condition.” 

**Can’t you cure it, Julius? Do try,” 
pleaded Mildred. ‘I can’t bear to think 
he’s got to be killed.” 

“T can’t tell now,’’ said the cautious 
doctor. ‘But Dicky is almost starved 
to death, and the first thing to do is to 
feed him. I’ll take him around to the 
shed, and you bring out some milk and 
bits of meat.’ 

When Dicky had taken his food the 
first thing he did was to lift his head 
and rub it against Julius’s arm. He 
seemed to take it for granted that Julius 
was going to help him, and he never 
wavered in his trust, no matter how much 
he suffered. 

**Now, Mildred,” said Julius, ‘‘we must 
find out just what condition this foot is 
in. Please bring out some pieces of cloth 
and a basin of warm water.” 

Julius laid Dicky gently on the floor 
and took the wounded foot in his hand, 
“This will hurt you, Dicky,” he said, 
“but I will be as careful as I can,” and 
he began to bathe the foot in the warm 
water. 
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“‘Miaouw,”’ said Dicky, “1 
but he did not try to get eae 
foot away. a. ee 

“Poor Dicky,” wept Mildred, Mipkaow Ese 
it hurts you dreadfully, but. Julius will - : 
make it all better by and by.” : 

Julius washed the foot thoroughly again 
and again, and dried it with —— + 
But when he examined it closely he ae oe 
looked very grave. oa eta 8 y 

“T wish’’—he began, then he stopped 
suddenly and started for the door, “I'll 
be back in a minute,’’ he said. eon 
keep Dicky quiet where he is.”” ; 

Then Julius ran out to the street ‘a } 
stopped a team that was just SS 
“Doctor Carlisle,’ he said, “I’ve a 
bad case of a neglected woes ine our 
shed.’”’ 

The doctor listened seriously ws Julius’s 
story, although the corners of his mouth _ 
did twitch a little, and in a short time 
Julius ran back to the shed with a bottle 
that smelled strongly of carbolic acid, 
and a little gallipot of salve. When he 
put the carbolic solution on Dieky’s foot 
it made him cry again, but he lay very 
quietly until the wound was in 
the most approved modern way. Julius 
made a soft bed for Dicky to lie upon, 
and he hardly changed his position all day 
long. , 

The next morning, after Dicky had his 
breakfast, Julius examined the wounded 
foot again. He shook his head solemnly. 

“Tt was neglected too long,” he said. 
“There is no way to save the foot but to 
take that toe right out. Now, Mildred, 
you must be a brave little woman and 
help me.’ 

Mildred looked a little frig 
she shut her lips firmly and t 
on a cushion in her lap. a 

Julius went to the tool box a 
out a small pair of pincers. : 

He patted Dicky gently on 
and then he took the foot in his hi 
“Keep perfectly still, old boy,” ne sai¢ 
‘cand it will all be over in a seco 1d.” 

Then he took a firm hold of ti 
toe with the pincers, and with 
motion he pulled it out. 
freely, but Julius soon sta 
bound up the foot. 

“Good boy!” he eried, “) 
nobly. Good little sister, 
as he looked at Mildred’s 
down which ran two str 
although she had hardly m 
“Now run out into thealea 
for I’m sure Dicky is going t 

And Diecky's doctor was 
grew fatter and stronger @ 
Doctor Carlisle came to 
in consultation, and prone 
Newell's treatment judicio 
in every particular. 

Bright was the day wh 
to ride again in Mildred’ 
and made believe go to s 
low. When Julius ¢ 
noon Dicky ran to meet hi 
a little yet, and rubbed ag 

“Well, old boy, you're fat 
aren't you? Let’s see the 
healed up in good shape, and 
miss the lost toe very perp 

At the comm of his v. 

ae * 


Pa, 


ae 


pa wi 
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out of the house and danced around Julius 
like a crazy girl. 

“Come out under the maple tree,’’ she 
eried. ‘‘I have got something beau-tiful 
to tell you. JI heard mamma tell papa all 
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about Dicky today, and what do you 
think papa did? Well, he sniffed and 
sniffed and blew his nose, and at last he 
said, ‘Well the boy is a born doctor, no 
mistake, and if he has set his heart on 
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going into Doctor Carlisle’s office I guess. 
we shall have to let him go.’ There, 
Doctor Newell,’ said Mildred, with a. 
very low bow, “‘what do you think of 
that?” 


The Home and Its Outlook 


A Birthday 


This is your birthday. On the calendars 

Of those who know you it is marked with gold, 
As both a holy and a holiday. 

You make us happy, and you make us good, 
By simply being with you. You bestow, 

And think you are receiving; like a rose 

That marvels at the fragrance of the breeze. 
Weare most glad, since you were sent to earth, 
It was while we are here; not hastened down 
To shine amidst the shadows of the past, 

Nor kept to grace some joyful future day. 

But come to share our present as it is, 

And leave tomorrow better for your stay. 
—Marian Douglas, in Days We Remember. 


The Unity of the Home 


Sometimes the wife feels that her sphere 
is a narrow as well as a subordinate one. 
The husband in his business or in public 
life may have wide influence, but she 
lives within the walls of the home, and 
her influence appears to go little beyond 
her children and her servants, if she has 
any. Yet the true idea of the home is 
that all which is done by its members 
is shared by every one of them. The wise 
man knows that he could neither accom- 
plish what he does nor enjoy what he has 
without the co-operation of his wife. 
Their life work is one. They are joint 
owners of their possessions. It is a mean 
husband who does not admit his wife into 
full partnership, and it is an unworthy 
wife who does not claim that relation 
and devote herself to justify her claim. 

In the ideal home the servants are made 
to understand that they share in its out- 
put and its usefulness; and there are 
homes which approach this ideal. Every 
one works better when he is in an agree- 
able partnership, and when he sees results 
of his work worthy of his best efforts. 
In England the number of domestic serv- 
ants employed is considerably larger 
than in American households of the same 
class and the relations between them and 
the head of the house are somewhat more 
formal than in this country. This expla- 
nation may be necessary in order to a 
proper appreciation of these words which 
Rey. F. B. Meyer lately addressed to his 
household servants : 

“Please understand that I am not too 
proud to black my boots, make my bed, or 
brush my clothes, but if I did these things 
which you can do as well as, and better 
than I ean, I should have neither time 
nor strength for writing and speaking. 
Therefore, I leave you to do what you 
ean do equally well as myself, whilst I do 
what you cannot do; but at the end of all 
things, God will put together the total 
output of this household, and if there is 
any result from all my work, some of it 
will certainly be credited to you in pro- 
portion as you set me free to do it.” 

Sueh a relation as is here described be- 
tween the members of a household makes 
for its real unity. It is only a just rec- 
ognition of partnership—a recognition 


which, if it were more commonly mace, 
would do much toward solving the sery- 
ant problem. 

The relation which makes the unity of 
the home is not less applicable to most 
kinds of business. The head of an office 
ora shop is its most conspicuous member. 
He is not always the most necessary one. 
But if he understands that he is depend- 
ent on his associates and subordinates for 
whatever he is able to accomplish, and 
makes them understand this, treating 
them as partners, there is reasonably sure 
to be worthy and enjoyable work done in 
that establishment, and in most cases it 
will prosper. . 


The House Turbulent 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 


Jane Austen has described it, in her 
account of Fanny Price’s uncomfortable 
visit to her mother at Portsmouth: ‘‘The 
living in incessant noise was the greatest 
misery of all. At Mansfield no sounds of 
contention, no raised voice, no abrupt 
bursts, no tread of violence was ever 
heard, all proceeded in a regular course 
of cheerful orderliness; everybody had 
their due importance; everybody’s feel- 
ings were consulted. Here everybody was 
noisy; every voice was loud. Whatever 
was wanted was holloed for, and the serv- 


‘ants holloed out their excuses from the 


kitchen. The doors were in constant bang- 
ing, the stairs were never at rest, nothing 
was done without a clatter, nobody sat 
still and nobody could command atten- 
tion when they spoke.’’ 

Do not parts of this description apply 
to homes in other respects better equipped 
and better managed than the shiftless 
Mrs. Price’s? Do not many mothers, in 
their reaction against the over-primness 
and precision which is supposed to be 
eharacteristic of the childless house, look 
on noise and confusion as a part of home 
happiness, and pride themselves on allow- 
ing an unlimited amount of it ? 

A certain amount of nursery noise there 
must be, of course. The noise of bad tem- 
per, too, sad as it is, is not a noise that 
any parent can hope to check at once, by 
fiat. But there is a whole line of noises, 
made by half-grown or even grown people, 
that might be checked, as a mere matter 
of decorum, if once the principle were 
admitted that a reasonable amount of 
quiet is desirable about a house. 

Voices are not all equally soft and 
pleasant, but the attempt to keep the 
voice at an agreeable pitch is one that 
no child will ever regret in later life. 
So of a light tread, or a quick, deft way 
of shutting a door. In passing, the im- 
portance ef the shut door is not suffi- 
ciently recognized. Keeping the doors 
habitually closed between the work and 
the leisure rooms of the house gives an 
effect of tranquility as one enters which 
no amount of decorating or dusting can 


achieve. On the sleeping-floors, too, the 
habit of making or adjusting the toilet 
with door open to the hall is not of the 
daintiest, even if only the family is at. 
home. 

To learn to do work quietly, “without a 
clatter,”’ is a positive advantage to the 
worker herself, apart from the gain in 
the comfort of the household. A notable 
housekeeper of the last generation used 
to say that no one knew how to make 
bread who couldn’t mix it up on the par- 
lor table. Cooking school pupils and 
nurses in training know how much neat- 
ness and deftness count, and both are 
factors in noiselessness. 

Talking back and forth between rooms.,. 
in such a tone that others must hear 
whether they wish to or not, is down- 
right bad manners and should be so re- 
garded. That calling a person to come— 
whether to answer a question or do a 
service—is only admissible from a supe- 
rior to an inferior is an obvious dictum 
of propriety, and one by which the mother 
of the household alone has the right of 
universal summons. Asa lady, the rules 
of courtesy allow her to call her husband ; 
as a parent, she calls her children; as an 
employer, she calls her servants. But as 
a matter of fact, in most households, the 
mother is more called to than any one 
else. She begins by answering the call of 
the baby, too young to come to her; she 
runs to the help of the hurt child; and 
the habit fastens itself on her and on 
them, so that it seems perfectly fitting 
that her grammar school children should 
call upstairs to her to throw them down 
clean handkerchiefs, even if it involves 
her walking from one end of the second- 
story to the other. 

But the result is absurdly contrary to: 
that principle which Jane Austen hints at 
in the sentence, ‘“‘Everybody had their 
due importance.’’ To appreciate relative: 
importance is a mark of good breeding, 
and it is no real kindness to children that. 
leaves them ignorant or untrained at this. 
point. We often hear it said that an un- 
selfish mother makes selfish children. It 
is quite as likely to be true that an un— 
selfish mother makes ill-mannered chil- 
dren. 


A Bargain 


I would give up all the mind 

In the prim city’s hoard can find— 

House with its serap-art bedight, 

Straightened manners of the street, 

Smooth voiced society— 

If so the swiftness of the wind 

Might pass into my feet ; 

If so the sweetness of the wheat 

Into my soul might pass, 

And the clear courage of the grass > 

If the lark caroled in my song ; 

If one tithe of the faithfulness 

Of the bird mother with her broed 

Into my selfish heart might press, 

And make me also instinct good. 
—Edward Rowland Sill 
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Closet and Altar 


THE STRUGGLE FOR HOLINESS 


Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh to fulfill 
the lusts thereof. 


Holiness is not a rapturous triumph 
away up somewhere in vague heights of 
glory, steadfast and splendid like a sun. 
It is just a poor heart that makes room 
for Jesus.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Now it is the great work of nature to 
transmute sunlight into life. So itis the 
great end of Christian living to transmute 
the light of truth into the fruits of holy 
living.—A. J. Gordon. 


The lily’s lips are pure and white, 
Without a touch of fire; 

The rose’s heart is warm and red 
And sweetened with desire: 

In earth’s broad field of deathless bloom 
The gladdest lives are those 

Whose thoughts are as the lily 
And whose life is like the rose. 

—British Weekly. 


No one can resist the argument of holi- 
ness brought in a personified form before 
him, in its gentleness, in its sweetness, in 
its aspiration, in its love, in all its blos- 
soms and fruits of peace and joy.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

You are not very holy if you are not 
very kind.—Andrew Bonar. 


» Do you blame yourself for sin? It is 
not the deed that you call sin that is the 
greatest sin. It was your spirit before 
you fell that was wrong. The deed only 
revealed yourself to yourself. You were 
a’failure before you knew yourself. You 
are in the region of blessedness now if 
you will but have it so.—R. J. Campbell. 


Since I am coming to that holy room 
Where with the choir of saints forevermore 
I shall be made Thy music, as I come 
I tune the instrument here at the door, 
And, what I must do then, think here before. 
—John Donne. 


The only defense against an ill conta- 
gion is exuberant health. It is the man 
who is run down who becomes the victim 
of the pestilence. It is not otherwise in 
the realm of the Spirit. If we are to be 
protected against the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, we shall have to 
be possessed by a plenitude of spiritual | 
life.—J. IT. Jowett. 

Lord, Thou knowest with what, 
trials my heart is to be assailed this 
day. Thou understandest my folly | 
and my weakness and art acquainted | 
with my easily besetting sins. It is to 
Thee alone I look for upholding and | 
deliverance. Open my eyes that I) 
may see the folly of sin, but show me | 
more of Thyself and of the beauty of | 
Thy holiness that I may desire Thy | 

and the light of Thy favor 
with earnest seeking. For Thy love’s | 
sake make me patient and loving with | 
my friends and neighbors. Teach me | 
to forgive, that | may come to Thee 
and ask to be forgiven. And may I 
grow like Christ this day, for His sake | 
and to His glory. Amen. ) 
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Tangles 

LINGUAL CURIOSITY 

There are two common English words of 
ten letters each. With one exception the let- 
ters in each are arranged exactly alike. The 
first word, an active verb of four syllables, is 
defined ‘‘to preserve from extinction,’”’ imply- 
ing continuity. The second word is also an 
active verb, of three syllables, and means 
‘to commit an evil deed.’’ What are these 
words, and what ONE LETTER is necessary 


66. 


to change the signification as well as the 
orthography ? H. M. H. 


67. ANAGRAM 
There was a fog, a misty veil, 
That damped the deck, and soaked the sail; 
A pelting rain, “like dogs and eats,” 
Splashed on the men’s sou’wester hats. 
The white-winged yachts, that longed to fly, 
Like two sea-snails went crawling by; 
But still the Yankee crawled ahead ; 
““She’s REAL NICE,” spectators said. 


There was a breeze; the waves sprang up 

And now, to battle for the eup, 

The yachts went skimming down the bay, | 

And both were swift, and both were gay; 

But though the Shamrock made good speed, 

The other somehow took the lead ; | 

The boldest Britons needs must note, | 

* She’s REAL NICE, that Yankee boat.” . 
eae | 


THE POETS’ CORNER 
(The names of the poems are in anagram, | 
those of the poets are suggested by character- | 
istic initials). 
1. ‘* Cerise Lox,” “ Leavening by Happy 
Winsome Lyrist. 2. ‘‘Oney Mind,’’ and the | 
“Dose on Angel Nigh It,’ and ‘* Honey, 
Calm M,”. by Juvenile Kicker. 3. ‘* The 
Eaters’ Louts,’ ‘“‘ Corned A Hen,” ‘‘ One- 
one,’ ‘“* Moan, Miriem,’”’ by A Troubadour. 
4. ‘A Lost Despair,’ ‘‘Iey Lads,’’ “* Lines 
O’ Prose,’’ by Jacobite Mangler. 5. ‘‘ Teach 
The Bonnet,”’ *‘ Down on Bus,” by Judicious, j 
Gentle Writer. 6. ‘‘Gloss On Moons,’’ by 
Sage. 7. ‘‘To Hello,” “ Real King,” ‘‘ Eclip- | 
ser,” ‘Oral Cousin,’’ by Wonderful Seer. 8. 
‘* A Large Houri,’’ by Etherial British Bessie. 
9. “Bear Pigs Plow,’’ by Jovial Raey Lec- 
turer, DoOROTHEA. 
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69. CHARADE 
If you are FINAL great wealth to command, 
Then a COMPLETE power you hold in your hand; 
Your ease you can take, your mind need not work, 
Your brain and muscles all labor may shirk. 
But for your listening ear I will ONE, 
That Mammon’s a tyrant, who easts upon 
His worshiping victims much care and strife, 
For gold cannot make a contented life. 

MAZY MASKER. 


ANSWERS 


63. 1. Woodstock ; wood, stock. 
olive, liver, twist. 3. 


2. Oliver Twist; 
Middlemarch; middle, march, 


free upon request to 


q ELGiIn NATIONAL WATCH Co., Exainm, ta. ] 
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arch. 4. Pendennis; pen, den, Dennis, end. 5. 
Pickwick Papers: pick, wick, papers. 6. Guy Man- 
nering; guy, man, manner, ring. 7. Nicholas Nie- 
kleby; Nicholas, Nick, nickle. 8. Adam Bede; a 
dam, bed. 9. Red-gauntlet. 10, Martin Chuzzle- 
wit; mart, art, martin, tin, wit. 11. Vanity Fair; 
van, vanity, fair. 12. Ivanhoe; van, hoe. 13. 
David Copperfield; David, copper, field. 14. Mill 
on the Floss; mill, floss. 15. The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond; great hog, diamond. 16. The Legend 
of Montrose; leg, end, legend, mont, rose. 17. Mas- 
ter Humphrey's Clock; master, aster, hump, clock, 

64. Terrace. 

65. Legislation. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: S. L. B., 
Medford, Mass., to 53, 54, 56; Mrs. E. E. C., Bos- 
ton, Mass., 53, 54, 55, 566, 57; Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt. , 54, 55, 56,57; A. L. Moss, Hough- 
ton, Mich., 53, 54, 56; E. B. D., Springfield, Mass. 
53, 54; L. C. K., Providence, R. L, 58, 54, 56. 

“The best anagram you ever printed,” says Nillor 
of 56. 


An exacting woman and a selfish man 
should avoid honeymoons.—From Bottome’s 
Life, the Revealer (Longman’s). 
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Fleece Mats. 


WRIGHT’S 
Healtia 


Underwear 
Fleece Does Not Mat. 


CRAMER nal 


The spring principle in the loop-fleece of 
Wrights Health Underwear makes it keep 
its original fluffiness and retain its valuable 
properties until worn out. 

This Fleece of Comfort and Health absorbs — 
perspiration and preventa chill, at the same 
time allowing the skin to breathe easily and 
naturally, Wearing Wright's Health 
Underwear means freedom from colds and 
better health generally. Wright’s costs 
no more than ordinary underwear. 

Our valuable book, “Dressing for 
Health,” sent free. x 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
@S Franklin St, ‘ 
Now York. 


What's the use 
experimenting 
when A loo..i 
on the label for th 
signature you can be 
sure of the best shade 
roller ever made. 
THE HARTSHORN 
Wood Rollers, Tin Rollers. 


“To Err is Human”— 
Not to Err—Elgin. 


The man who is always 
right on time is the man 
who carries the 


ELGIN WATCH | 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin Watches, 
‘*Timemakers and Timekeepers,"’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent 


- 
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The Conversation Corner 


Little Children’s Animals 


ERE are a few little letters from 
H a few little children about a few 
little animals. The first is from 

Maine. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I want to tell you about 
a little red squirrel that a friend of mine saw 
walking across his path. It was a little one 
about two weeks old and it had not learned 
the fear of man. He put him on his shoulder, 
andso broughthimhome. We put himina box 
with cotton in it, and set it in a warm place. 
The next morning he ate some cracker and 
milk. It is very tame now and crawls all over 
you. My friend is training him to get into his 
pocket. A few nights ago we saw the North- 
ern Lights. There was a beautiful arch over 
the heavens with great fingers hanging down. 
{ would like to bea Cornerer. I read the Cor- 
ner every week, and enjoy it very much. 

Linekin, Me. STEPHEN W. 

We saw those lights, too. They were 
much like those in the land of Pomiuk, 
only in Labrador the ‘‘fingers’’ in the 
arch have bright colors and move up and 
down swiftly, so that the people call them 
the ‘“‘merry dancers.”’ 

Dear Mr. Martin: We have a kitten named 
Pet. She is lying on my shoulders now. 
Sometimes when I am practicing on the organ 
she will jump up and down on my arm. She 
seems to think that every one’s shoulders are 
for her to lie on. Mamma and I are interested 
in birds. Last year I saw sixty-six kinds of 
birds, and this year I have seen seventeen 
kinds. [This was written in March.] I made 
two bird-houses this year for the bluebirds. 

Windham, Vt. PAoae ds 

There is a great difference in persons 
about seeing birds—those see (and hear) 
them, who are on the lookout for them 
and are trained to know them. The 
other day I was with a small party at 
“Forest Glen,’ and I remarked how 
deyoid the woods were of animal life— 
not even a single bird to be heard or seen. 
Whereupon a young lady in the party 
quietly said, “‘I haye seen a vireo, a 
chickadee and a sparrow, and heard a 
kingfisher and a crow!” But I recently 
beat Paul by three, and that in the 
heart of Boston. I saw ‘‘69 Birds.” 


You will see the same if you go down. 


Bromfield Street from Tremont, and look 
on the left hand, just below No. 71! 


Dear Mr. Martin: . . . There is a dear lit- 
tle dog up here, named Rho, who rolls over 
for anything he wants, never thinking about 
how much room it will take, and goes bump- 
ing into chairs, tables and us. We have a 
dear old apple tree a little way from the 
house and a swing as well, with which we 
have lots of fun. One day we got some mar- 
bles and hunted up a piece of old rake, nailed 
it to a piece of board and played that the 
marbles were horses and cows. Then we got 
some old rope and fixed it around the veranda 
in cireles. One circle would be the horse pas- 
ture, another the cow pasture, and so we 
played. 

Manchester, Vt. 

I swung with the children at Forest 


Glen, but we did not play cow-pasture! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you for the cer- 
tificate. I am very glad to be a Cornerer. I 
have a kitty named Topsy. She is as black 
as jet. She lets.me dress her in my doll’s 
clothes and never scratches. 

Newtonville, Mass. CATHERINE P. 


Any relation to the other Topsy, with 
er hat on, mentioned in the Corner two 
or three weeks ago? 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have had a nuthatch 
come and eat suet out of my hand. Then 


MARGARET C. 


when he got a large piece he flew away and 
hid it in the bark of atree. I have often seen 
the nuthatch do this. There are two trees 
about 17 feet from the kitchen window, and 
I keep suet on them. Several kinds of birds 
come eyery day. We have had blue jays, nut- 
hatches, crows, downy and hairy woodpeckers, 
brown creepers and chickadees. I have also 
seen a red squirrel fall 25 feet out of a tree, 
then run away as if he had not fallen. He 
was running very extra fast when he tumbled. 
Northampton, Mass. HOouuey G. 


- If it had been a white boy instead of a 
red squirrel who fell twenty-five feet out 
of a tree, do you think he would have run 
off as spry as that, Holley ? 


TWO STRANGE ANIMALS IN A CAGE 


I saw them the other day at ‘‘ Forest 
Glen.” All the other cages, usually con- 
taining different wild animals were empty, 
so these young creatures specially at- 
tracted me, and by borrowing of the jani- 
tor a step-ladder for a tripod I managed 
to get a picture of them for you. I in: 
quired the names of the young animals 
and they answered themselves—what do 
you think they were? Kanga-rooster, 
and Hippo-pot-o-mustard! After I had 


carried back the step-ladder, I looked 
again and the animals had gone. How? 
Where? Do you suppose they went 
down the Merrimac, which flows past 
the grounds? The hippo’, of course, is 
amphibious, but how about the other? 


ANONYMOUS HOUSE AND CHILDREN 


The house has been supplied by differ- 
ent correspondents, who tell the same 
story. 

Your ‘‘anonymous house’? in Corner of 
July 18 is very far from anonymous, being 
none other than Washington’s Headquarters 
at Newburgh on the Hudson. A lovely place 
itis too, having @ view of the river both ways 
and of the Fishkill Mountains in front. The 
view in the paper is of the rear of the house, 
looking toward West Point. It is this house 
which has the remarkable room with one win- 
dow and seven doors. 

Taunton, Mass. 

Of course—I remember it very well and 
my visit to it twenty years ago, going up 
the beautiful Hudson from New York— 
that was when I got the photograph! 
With this hint, I looked in my file and 
found a little book all about it, with dia- 
gram of the remarkable room. Lossing’s 
Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution 
(I. 668) has interesting account of it and 
the still more remarkable story of La- 
fayette’s recognizing a reproduction of 
the room in Paris. One incident of my 
yisit there is that the friend who met me 


A. M. D. 


at the boat took me away to Fishkill to 
the centennial celebration of the disband- 
ment of Washington’s army in 1783, and 
the venerable looking president of the 
meeting was Benson J. Lossing himself. 
How easy it is to know things when some 
one tells you! Somehow I associated the 
photograph with Washington’s headquar- 
ters at Morristown, N. J., which I visited 
afew years later. Buta young lady just 
now visiting at Corner headquarters says 
the Morristown house is far more inter- 
esting and has Washington’s original 
commission as Commander-in-chief of 
the American Army! 

As to the anonymous children in July 
11, I thought that I had them located all 
right near Boston, when another letter 
came, giving another set of children alto- 
gether. Now I must wait for more de- 
cisive evidence—perhaps till I can see 
them personally, although it would take 
about a whole year to visit the home of 
the last pair and bring back report to you! 

N. B. Your vacation prize letters all 
in, Cornerers? 


For the Old Folks 
QUOTATION FROM LOWELL 


It was asked for Aug. 15; a college 
professor from the shadow of the Rock- 
ies, well known in New England, answers : 
I honor the man who is willing to sink 
Half his present repute for the freedom to think. 
may be found in Lowell’s Fable for Crities, 
in the description of James Fenimore Cooper. 
Lowell himself quoted the words in his ad- 
dress given in New York shortly after his 
return from serving as minister to England— 
the address which made such a stir at the 
time on ‘‘ The Independent in Polities.’’ 

East Northfield, Mass. Busy B 


See Household Edition, page 137. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK 


A recent visit to Plymouth brought up the 
question whether Plymouth Rock stood where 
it did in 1620. I have not been able to find 
any account of its having been moved. Greatly 
oblige a ‘* Congregationalist’’ family by an- 
swering at your convenience. 

Lowell, Mass. M. 


Yes, the Rock is right there where it 
was in 1620, although geological historians 
affirm that it was not always there, but 
drifted down in the glacial period from 
some northern region, ready to receive 
the Pilgrims’ feet when they landed in 
their New World. But a part of it has 
been away, a part of the time. In 1774 
the patriotic Whigs tried to carry it to 
the Town Square, but as it split, only a 
part was taken. That remained in the 
Square until July 4, 1834, when it was re- 
moved to the enclosure in front of the 
Pilgrim Hall. In 1880 that was returned 
to its proper place and cemented to the 
rock which had not been moved. 

The identity of the Rock as the actual 
landing place is sufficiently proved by 
the authentic incident of Elder Thomas 
Faunce, born in 1647, who in 1741, when 
ninety-four years old, pointed out the old 
rock, saying that he had learned it from 
his father—as he might indeed have done 
from Governor Bradford, Captain Stand- 


ish or John Alden. Mw Y Shen) 
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American College Life, Seen From 
Within * 


From boyhood to ripe age, 
Dwight has been a part of Yale. As 
student, tutor, professor, president, he 
has seen it expand from a small college 
to a great university, through a history 
of almost threescore years. For much of 
that time he has been a guiding and lead- 
ing spirit in its development. Few men 
have loved an institution so much as he 
has loved Yale, and none have been more 
honored and beloved by its students, 
alumni and teachers. Among-the worthy 
services he has rendered to it, this volume 
ranks high and will remain of permanent 
value. We do not know of any one so 
well qualified as he, through a lifetime of 
intimate acquaintance with the institu- 
tion and of close fellowship with two 
generations of its alumni and instructors, 
to interpret the Yale spirit. 

This volume is an autobiography, with- 
out any intrusion of self-consciousness. 
Yet the personal element appears quite 
subordinate to the larger life of the insti- 
tution. It is a characterization of the 
men who made the Yale of the last cen- 
tury, by one whose wise estimate is suf- 
fused by affectionate remembrance. It is 
also a record of the experience of all Yale 
students of the older time, than which 
none was richer or more fruitful than that 
of the author. Dr. Dwight’s rare. sense 
of humor saves these pages from tedious- 
ness, even to those who have not been so 
fortunate as to have shared the Yale life, 
while they possess the charm of conver- 
sation with one thoroughly identified with 
its spirit, who has a statesman’s view of 
the influence of the higher education on 
American life. 

Few of the questions asked either by 
the boy who is beginning to be interested 
in going to college, or by his parents, or 
by those competent to discuss its history 
and its mission are left out of the dis- 
eussion. It is hard to resist the temp- 
tation to quote from these pages. For 
example, we have nowhere seen a more 
discriminating and sympathetic treatment 
of the nature and the value of college 
secret societies than Dr. Dwight gives 
from his own experience with them. 

The ideal teacher is finely presented in 
these sketches of Yale instructors—the 
conscientious, high-minded purpose to 
bring out the best in his pupils, and the 
steadfast devotion of his life to giving 
the fruits of his studies for the use of 
all students. This book will be appreci- 
ated by every one who aims to be edu- 
cated for high service. Its one serious 
lack, that of an index, we hope will be 
supplied in a future edition. Its illustra- 
tions, both of men and buildings, stir 
precious memories and delight our eyes. 


Timothy 


RELIGION 
Phireciea and Su tural » by Jas, 
orris Whiton, PhD. pp. 144. Maemillan Co. 


75 cents net. 
Dr. Whiton might have taken for his text in 
this consideration of miracles a saying of 
Bishop Butler in the Analogy: ‘ Persons’ no- 
tien of what is natural will be enlarged in pro- 
* Memories of Yale Life and Men, by Timothy Dwight, 
DD. LL.D. pp 500, Dodd, Mead & Co, 82.50 net. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND 


portion to their greater knowledge of the 
works of God and the dispensations of his 
providence. Nor is there any absurdity in 
supposing that there may be beings in the 
universe whose capacities and knowledge and 
views may bé.so extensive as that the whole 
Christian dispensation may to them appear 
natural, i. ¢., analogous or conformable to 
God’s dealings with other parts of his cre- 
ation; as visible as the known course of things 
appears tous.’? But there is a tone of impa- 
tience in this book which seems to show that 
the author is restive under the attacks of 
critics from the side of science and desires to 
hurry unduly the process which can show us 
such a comprehensive and unifying view. We 
cannot think that his most positive chapter, 
which accounts for the work of Christ in rais- 
ing the dead by asserting that these were cases 
of catalepsy, and not death, ishelpful. But his 
definition of miracle as ‘*‘ the natural product 
of an extraordinary endowment of life”’ is 
interesting. The thought of the book, founded 
on the immanence of God and a too deep rey- 
erence for modern scientific philosophy, is 
clearly and vigorously, though not always 
winningly, expressed. 

Teachings of the Lord Jesus, by W. S. Bean, 


D. D. pp. 105. Westminster Press. 40 cents 
net. 


Professor Bean turns away from the contro- 
verted points of New Testament study to set 
forth in a simple and interesting way the 
results of his own studies of the teaching 
of our Lord. The order is natural, Christ’s 
teachings concerning God, man, himself, the 
Holy Spirit, salvation, the kingdom of God 
and the citizens of the kingdom. He has 
made a readable and suggestive summary on 


a great subject. 
Ritings, edited 
pp. ryphel det B. Lippincott 


New Testament +¥ 

by James Orr, D. 

Co. 
A welcome companion—or contrast—to the 
volumes of the Temple Bible. The interest- 
ing critical and historical introduction is by 
Prof. James Orr. 

Life Lessons, by J. F. Thompson. pp. 126. 

Universalist Pub. House, Boston. 75 cents net. 
Comments on life, most of them originally con- 
tributed to the Universalist Monthly and other 
religious journals. They range over a wide 
field and contain food for thought often ex- 
pressed in a suggestive fashion. 

Th e Estimate of Life and How to Live 


e Tru 
by G. Campbell Morgan. pp. 240, F. H. Revell 
Co. 80 cents net. 


A healthy, hopeful, searching, personal gos- 
pel is preached in stirring language in the 
successive chapters. They touch the heart, 
the conscience and the will as few printed 
sermons do and reveal Mr. Morgan’s excep- 
tional power as a lucid and graphic exposi- 
tor of Christian truth. There is more out 
of his own experience as helper and guide 
of individuals than in some of his earlier 
books. The urgency and directness of his 
appeal show how eager he is to connect truth 
with life. It is a capital book to put in the 
hands of any one anxious to be enlightened 
on its central theme. 

Beate the N: ye poleaeer a sae Patt 


The Virgin Birth i“ Allan Hoben, Ph, D. pp. 87. 
Paper. University of Chicago Press. 


pave We the Sey of Oprist, Bb 

1) Johnson. pp. 

SRY, by by Gerald ‘pinay hath” oes A. 
Elements of 


Preacher, by Galusha Anderson. 


21 (paper) ; 
16 
yer). U niversity of Chicago Press. . Han 
5 cents net, 


25 and 

Decennial publications of the University of 
Chicago. 

A Great Revival, the story of Dr, R. A. Torrey 


and Charles Alexander. 87 per). Flem- 
ing H. Revell G ©, 50 ce nts nat. er a 


Frank- 
Theol- 


Religious 8 Training of Children, s. Joel 
Swartz. pp, 31. Amer. S. 8. inated Phin, 15 


st I et wih the Geena oe ar , y Rev. 
an y maper) 
Press. opener ja, 5 on a het. bears erp a2! 


the Old eee raBeriptures, By “Nin. ¢ ry 


Scofield, pp, 15, 23, 46 (paper). Revell 
Co. Each 10 cents. 


Biblical Doctrine olineng/ Se & G 
yi ea, Ph.D. pp. as" (paper) be ey Pub: 
Co, _ Chicago. 25 cents net, 
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The Book of Common 


on Pega On Coe 


Heritage, by Geor re 

pp. 8 (paper). Published by the author “a 

cuse, 

Jermicas tor dele Se Wm: i 

ermons, for Ju Ne 

Smith. 10 cents. 7 ’ 
ECONOMICS : 

State New 


Amerada’ is an . expertana anead ‘ 
ern democracy in its efforts to socialize in- 
dustry and humanize politics by means of 
legislation and institutions which grow out 
of Anglo-Saxon representative government. 
Socialistic as the outcome often is, it is the 
decree of men using the forms of individual- 
istic democracy to ascertain the publie will. 
A book like this, written by one long resident 

in Australasia and honored a public offi- 
cial, who has a sense of perspective and the | 
judicial temper, is opportune. Asa practiced 
statesman and a veteran, Mr. Reeves has cred- § 
ited the right men with proved results and 
shown why success has come in a new coun- 

try free from Old World precedents. Advyo- 
cates of woman’s suffrage, old age pensions, 
compulsory arbitration, diffused ownership 

of land, local option, eontrol of the drink 
traffic and like reforms will find more in the 
book to enhearten than to discourage them. 
Those who believe in popular rather than 
corporation control of important functions of 
modern life will see that with State owner- 
ship the Australian public is free from curses. 
which afflict us through our excessive regard 

for proprietary rights and individual control. : 
Mr. Reeves does not deny that considerable 
money has been misspent or that borrowing 
has been carried too far, but he denies that 
bankruptey or industrial collapse are impend- 
ing. 


Bows pp 208) I Duron eae S00 met 
Mr. Bowach thinks that the ordinary treatise 
on economics ‘‘ bears an air of unreality. It 
is not the economics of actual life. The ex- 
positions are those of doctrinaires. Triviali- 
ties and subtleties occupy too many of their 
pages.’’ Unfortunately this book cannot es- 
cape a measure of the same Its 
purpose is to dignify industry i show the 
dependence upon industry of all a , science, 
culture and civilization. The 
in close touch with life and is full of 
tions from actual conditions, but it. 
great amount of rambling talk, 
material, conjectures, even “ tri "and 
is further hampered by poor sie use of 
unusual words Pa pet 

on oe ree ca $1. Sostety, Baa oul , 
So large a part of this book is based on ~ 
cal and ecclesiastical history that it 
almost be called an economic 
of church history. The author’s 
tion is that of the extreme rationalistic 
His message is that in the 
and Western civilizations there has 1 
a social cleavage into two 
upper and lower, and that the 
of civilization has been due to 
this social cleavage. His ethical 
be judged by the statement that ‘ 
of Rome was the cause not the ¢ 
condu ” and that “to advo 
ness’ as a primary factor of | 
ment is like advising a man to 
his boot ot i. ae 
all evils, economic moral, 
though this does not appear w 
pose Sage a tax in 


= Gilbert Hola 
Pe ay arper & Bros, 


A brief reviow of ona at 
of. industrial warfare ever 
country, a warfare which ¢ 
can ae of watertnnter sa 
however, is indicated in Mr. Monta 
rative. Admiration for the achievem 
victors is the predominant note, 
hints not at all of charters Widaied 
laws icanegrenes, er Sees aee 

ods employed to throttle oo tie 
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sole possession of markets. He who reads 
this account alone will know but little of that 
terrible conflict out of which the Standard 
Oil Company emerged victorious. The book 
is a reprint of two papers which the author 
prepared when Ricardo scholar in Harvard 
University. 

The Trusts, by Hon. Wm. M. Collier. 

(paper). Baker & Taylor Co. 50 cents. 
A new edition of a well-known study of trade 
relations by the assistant’ to the Attorney 
General, whose special work it is to act in the 
enforcement of the United States anti-trust 
laws. 


Liberty and Labor Aa 
(paper). ‘The New Book 


pp. 338 


Wm. Rader. pp. 29 
Store,’ San Francisco. 


Economics and Politics in land, 1720- 
1750, and the Public Services of Daniel Du- 
pa Elder, by St. George L. Sionssat, 
Ph. D. pp. 84 (paper); The Rene of Japa- 
nese Paper Currency, 1868-1890, Masay- 
oshi Takaki, 8. B. pp. 60 (paper). Johns Hop- 
kins Press. Each 25 cents. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Little Colonel at Boarding School, by 
Annie Fellows Johnston. pp. 306. L. C. Page 
& Co. $1.20 net. ; 


‘The Little Colonel loses nothing in interest as 
she grows older. Her experiences at board- 
ing school are made human as well as reada- 
ble. For its wholesome good sense and pleas- 
ant entertainment we cordially recommend 
this number of the series to girls and the 
mothers of girls. 


The Mutineers, by Eustace L. Williams. pp. 
291. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.00 net. 


Boys will like this book better than their 
elders, who would prefer a story of school 
in which the intellectual life among two hun- 
dred boys plays more figure. In this, how- 
ever, we fear that the story is in some degree 
up to date. Baseball is the author’s enthusi- 


asm. The rank favoritism in the assignment - 


of parts and places stirs a group to rebellion. 
They organize a rival nine and win a victory 
which turns the tide of school feeling back to 
more honest and manly ways. The story is 
readable and exciting but the tone of its ath- 
leties is too professional. 

Defending the Bank, by Edward S. van Zile. 

pp. 313. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.00 net. | 
A detective story, in which the amateur Sher- 
lock Holmeses are two boys and a girl. The 
seene is drawn from Troy, N. Y., with a good 
deal of local color. The story shows a good 
deal of invention and the interest is well sus- 


tained. 
Ethel in Bed ben by Edith R. Bolster. pp. 
~ 142. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.00 net. 


The moral is written rather too plainly upon 
these stories. They are the sort of invention 
which passes readily when told by word of 
mouth to little children but are rather slight 
for print. The illustrations are clever. 


Ahead of the Army, by W. 0. 
302. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1. 


Mingles fiction and history for boys in Mr. 
Stoddard’s clever and readable style. His 
boy hero happens into Vera Cruz just before 
General Scott’s invasion and remains in the 
-eity during the siege. We meet as subaltern 
officers of the American army such men as 
Grant, Lee and McClellan; and there are in- 
‘telligent and interesting glimpses of Mexican 
life and manners in city and country. Boys 
will enjoy the book and learn something 


from it. | 
357 RS p pabnsnine’Coy Soon 

The hero of this story is a young man of the 
adventurous type who secures unusual assign- 
ments as a newspaper reporter. He has vari- 
ous experiences with the Indians in their wild 
snake dances, and with the cattle thieves 
and committees of public order in the Rocky 
Mountain region. The author’s aim is sensa- 
tional rather than the artistic study of life or 
character. He has, however, made a readable 


Stoddard. pp. 
15. 


pp- 


_ book. 


Partnership hip in Magic, by Charles Battell 
po pp. 270. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.00 net. 
Pure farce of the lightest kind and not remark- 
ably amusing. A boy discovers in himself 
the power of picking ripe oranges from wintry 
trees. He carries the gift to New York where 
“his wild adventures hardly fit in with the 
commonplace life of that rather prosaic city. 
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EDUCATION 


Pap Stevens ‘md Dei Hilt, pp. 267, ‘Ginn & 
0. 

The authors of this handbook are professors 
in the North Carolina College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. They believe that the 
science of agriculture may be taught as read- 
ily as any other and have shown the way in 
this admirably written and illustrated text- 
book. In the hands of a good teacher it 
should be full of interest to either city or 
country children. 

Hero Stories from American History, 


by 
A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. pp. 259. Ginn 
& Co. 50 cents. 


Fourteen notable and dramatic events center- 
ing about heroic personalities in the first fifty 
years of our nation’s life told with graphic 
detail and in a lively manner. The book is 
excellently adapted for supplementary read- 
ing in connection with history courses. It is 
also worth buying for the home. 

American Government, by Robt. Lewis Ashley. 

pp. 356. Macmillan Co. $1.00 net. 
Intended for secondary schools, with a view 
to giving information and preparing the mind 
for an intelligent consideration of political 
questions and of the duties of a citizen. The 
book works from the town or other local goy- 
ernment out to its full consideration of na- 
tional affairs. It is sufficiently full and well 
illustrated. 

The Jones Readers, by L. H. 

First to Fifth Grades. Ginn & Co. 
Progressive from the first exercises of the 
child, for whom the attraction of bright 
colored pictures is provided, to the study of 
selections from the best literature. The ma- 
terial is chosen with a view to keeping the in- 
terest of the scholar alive and the notes are 
just sufficient to elucidate the difficulties. An 
admirable and comprehensive series. 

El Haz de Lena, by D. Gaspar Nufiez de Arce, 


edited, etc., by Rudolph Schwill. pp. 153. D.C. 
Heath & Co. 


One of the most remarkable of modern Span- 
ish plays admirably introduced and annotated 
by Professor Schwill of Yale for American 
students. 


Jones, 5 vols. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Memoirs of the Life of the Late John Myt- 
ton, Esq., by Nimrod. pp. 206. D. Appleton 
& Co. 
From the edition of 1837 with numerous sport- 
ing plates in colors. The hero was an Eng- 
lishman of family, who ran through a great 
property in a few years of madcap adventure 
of an unedifying sort. 
Natick Dictionary, Bureau of American Eth- 


nology, Bulletin 25, by James Hammond Trum- 
bull. pp. 347. Smithsonian Institute. 


A dictionary of the Algonquin dialect spoken 
by the Indians of Natick (Mass.), into which 
John Eliot translated his famous Bible. Dr. 
Trumbull spent many years upon the work, 
and it was put into the hands of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology by his widow. The 
book has an introduction by Edward Everett 
Hale. In connection with Eliot’s Bible it is 
of the highest value in the study of the largest 
group of American Indian tongues, and has 
a high historical interest for students of New 
England history. 

Bachelor Bigotries, compiled 7 an Old Maid, 

approved by a Young Bachelor, illustrated by an 

ex-Bachelor and published by a Young Married 


Man. Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. $1.00 
net. 


An amusing and amusingly illustrated collec- 
tion of libelous utterances, sincere and ban- 
tering, from literature, ancient and modern, 
regarding women, arranged for every day in 
a year. The title and the apologetic couplet 
on the title-page prove that the book is not 
cynical, but merely meant to provoke discus- 
sion. 

The Place of Values, by Rev. G. R. Montgom- 


ery, Ph.D. pp. 62 (paper). G. R. Montgomery, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 25 cents. 


An essay in epistomological analysis. 


The Constitutional Ethics of Secession, and 
“War is Hell,” two speeches by Chas. Francis 
Adams. pp. 41 (paper). Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 25 cents. 
The Endowment of the Seminary and Espe- 
ially Its Retention in Auburn in 1873, by 
Rey. Sam’] W. Boardman, D. D., LL.D. pp. 1 
erer)- Published by the author at Bloomfield, 
Nid 


Karma, a Story of Buddhist Ethics, by Paul 
Carus. pp. 46 (paper). Open Court Pub. Co. 
15 cents. 
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BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Sept. 13, Sunday. The Working of Faith.— 

Acts 3: 11-26. 

The ‘Prince of Life’’—the margin has 
““Author,’’ which brings the most. startling 
of paradoxes into the sentence; ye “killed 
the Author of life.’”’? The apostles were wit- 
nesses of the resurrection, but so are we in 
walking with the risen and living Lord. The 
Christ of history may be questioned or denied, 
but the Christ of experience and conduct is 
undeniable. Note that God’s blessing is in 
turning men from their iniquities. 


Sept. 14. The Only Name.—Acts 4: 1-12. 

Names in the Hebrew thought were usually 
significant. The name expressed the man. 
Peter as the mouthpiece of the apostles 
makes the same exclusive claim which Jesus 
had insisted on. In none other is salvation. 
The Romans would have given Christ a place 
in their house of gods. The Mohammedans 
give him a place aboye Moses and just beneath 
Mohammed. But it is only as Son of God and 
author of life for men in an exclusive sense 
that his life and work become intelligible. In 
denying him his throne we gain nothing and 
bring all to confusion. 


Sept. 15. 
13-22. 
Instead of getting rid of Jesus the rulers 

had multiplied him. The disciples might 

teach, if they did not teach in his name. 

They might heal, if they did not give him the 

glory. They might witness of themselves, 

but not of his resurrection. What the powers 
of the world want us not to do, gives a good 
hint of our duty and opportunity. 


Sept. 16. Peter and Ananias.—Acts 5: 1-11. 

The sin of Ananias was like the sin of Judas, 
he tried to carry coveteousness into the king- 
dom. The swift punishment is an index of 
his real character and of the need that this 
sort of increeping worldliness should be 
checked at the start. The experiment of com- 
munism must be tried, but fairly. Its failure 
left the Church free to live in the social life of 
all times for which it was to be the saying 
salt. Compare Matt. 5: 13. 


Sept. 17. Witnesses with the Holy Spirit.— 

Acts 5: 17-32. 

Here is the spirit of the Christian boldness 
which has made beginnings in all mission 
fields. Weare witnesses—but with the Holy 
Spirit. The apostles already experienced the 
fulfillment of Christ’s promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am 
with you always.’’ He who has this confi- 
dence can do work and leave results to God. 


Sept.18. The Two Simons.—Acts, 8: 4-24. 

Jesus after his resurrection had himself 
expressly included Samaria in the field of the 
first witness [ Acts. 1: 8]. Butas Philip was not 
an apostle and the feeling between Jews and 
Samaritans was bitter, it would be best for 
the apostles to give their personal approba- 
tion and supervision to the Samaritan church. 
Simon explained the power of Philip after his 
own theory. Here was a spirit greater than 
he knew. But perhaps its agents might be 
bribed. He was soon out of the church and 
long a power for evil in the world. 


God, rather than Men.—Acts 4: 


Sept.19. Peter’s Vision.—Acts. 10: 1-20. 

The unity of the church demanded that the 
reception of the Gentiles should not begin 
with the apostle to the Gentiles. Peter’s 
mind, originally of the extreme Jewish sep- 
eratist type, had been a little prepared by the 
experience in Samaria. Yet even from the 
hated Samaritans to the despised Gentiles was 
a long step—how long the surviving pre,udice 
of the orthodox Jews is a living witness. 


I’ve put my foot in it so often I’m some- 
times afraid I must really bea centipele.— 
Brander Matthews. 
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Self Life and Christ Life* 


By Rev. 


The student of the first epistle of Peter 
might easily imagine that the apostle 
wrote it with his Bible open before him 
at the book of the propbet Samuel. The 
life against which Peter warned the Jews 
scattered throughout Asia Minor who 
had become disciples of Christ and whom 
he therefore calls ‘“‘elect’’ was illustrated 
in those chapters, and had been carried 
to its logical results by the Gentiles 
among whom they were living. Eli’s 
sons, Nabal and Saul and others had 
wrecked their own lives and had ruined 
their followers by indulging the lusts of 
the flesh, and David’s career had in a 
measure shown the nobler life which his 
greater son had manifested. Taking the 
part chosen for this lesson, 4: 1-11, the 
apostle briefly sets forth: 

1. The self life [3-6]. It was simply 
yielding to unrestrained desires. Not all 
men go to the excesses which the apostle 
describes, but all who follow their natural 
inclinations go in the same direction. 
And the society in which the elect were 
living, then as now, bore abundant testi- 
mony to whither that direction pointed. 
On every hand were “‘lasciviousness, lusts, 
wine bibbing, reveling, carousings and 
abominable idolatries.’’ The streets of 
the cities of that day probably revealed 
no worse scenes than some of those in 
our own lands. The modern saloon and 
brothel had their counterparts in Pontus, 
Galatia and other Asian provinces. Most 
openly repulsive in the poorer quarters, 
they were not worse there than in the 
haunts of the rich. Those who lived to 
please themselves lived selfishly and many 
of them grossly. The beast in man came 
uppermost. Conscience was dead in them 
and they could not understand why others 
should not ‘“‘ run with them into the same 
excess of riot.’”” Some mean motive, they 
thought, must restrain them. Those who 
lived for themselves spoke evil of those 
who did not share their pleasures. They 
were not “good fellows.”’ 

Thus the strife went on between those 
who approved of drinking and carousing 
and those who sought to stop it. Thus it 
goes on today. ‘Thus it had gone on when 
the gospel of the Old Testament had been 
preached to past generations, to those 
[v. 6] who were judged according to men in 
the flesh that they might ‘‘live according 
to God in the spirit.’"”, Some had heard 
the appeal, imperfect though itwas. But 
the persuasion against living the base life 
was far stronger as Peter urged it and as 
it is pressed on us today. 

2. The reason for abandoning the self life 
{vs, 1, 2]. A new ideal life, far beyond 
what David realized is before us. The 
Son of David has shown what man can be. 
He has completely conquered the tempta- 
tions which his disciples find so strong. 
They honored and adored him, therefore 
they should live among men as he had 
lived. “*Forasmuch then as Christ suf- 
fered in the flesh, arm ye yourselves with 
the same mind."’ “Sanctify in your 
hearts Christ as Lord.” This is the suf- 
ficient appeal to the Christian to keep 
himself free from the self life, both from 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 
20. Abstinence from Evil. Temperance Lesson. 
‘Text, 1 Peter 4; 1-11, 


A. ‘E. Dunning 


its coarse vices and its refined selfishness. 
‘Your manner of life in Christ,’ the 
apostle said, will put to shame those who 
revile you, 

3. The traits of the Christ life [vs. T-11]. 
The apostle did not waste words in gen- 
eral exhortations. He told Christians 
just what to do to promote the Christian 
life among themselves and their brethren. 
The same instructions come to us as 
though directly from God. We must cul- 
tivate: 

(a) A sound and sober mind. This we 
do by keeping company with Christ in our 
thoughts and keeping away from eyil 
resorts. This letter of Peter consists 
largely in repetition of the same exhorta- 
tion. Read the whole of it and mark 
such passages as 1: 18-16; 2: 1-5, 11, 12; 
8: 14-17; 4: 1-5; 5: 8-10. 

(b) Love to one another [v. 8]. This 
is the supreme duty. It will put out of 
sight the sins, which have been repented 
of, of those who love, and the sins of those 
who are loved. Christian love creates an 
atmosphere to which sin is foreign and 
where it cannot flourish. Love others into 
goodness, into Christlikeness, by rejoicing 
in everything in them that is Christlike. 

(c) Hospitality [v. 9]. Welcome the 
brethren into your homes, Share with 
them generously what you have, without 
complaining because of the labor and care 
involved. Christian hospitality is a mis- 
sionary power that is far too much neg- 
lected. 

(d) Using one’s gifts for others as a 
child of God [vs. 10, 11]. Cultivate the 
gift of speaking in companies of believ- 
ers, and in private conversation. Enter- 
tain your friends without boring them. 
Tell good stories if you can. Give coun- 
sel where it is needed when you are able 
to give it, and let it be seen that God 
is speaking through you because Christ 
lives in you. Minister to others as you 
have opportunity, when they are in 
trouble, or sick or tired or perplexed or 
poor or in any need. And so minister 
that they will see that your bounty, 
whether it be sympathy, or work, or 
money or anything else, is ‘‘as of the 
strength which .God supplieth.”’ 

Show that by living with Christ and 
knowing God through him you have an 
unfailing source of love, confidence in 
the future, courage and good will, To 
manifest to others that what they value 
in you is what God supplies is to be a 
missionary of Christ, wherever you are. 

4, The motive of the Christian life [v.11]. 
It is to lead men to know Christ as he is, 
the highest ideal man, the manifestation 
of God among men, and so to glorify God 
in all things that they love and admire 
and aspire to. This is to fulfill the high- 
est ambition. It is to be one with him 
‘“‘whose is the glory, and the dominion 
forever and ever.” 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 13-19. The Man with One 
Talent. Matt. 25; 14-30. 

Are there one-talented men in this church? Are 
they at work? If not, why not? Christ's warning 
to one-talented men. A place for everybody. 


(For prayer meeting editorial see page 357.) 


For Endeavo 


PRAYER ieee 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept 20-26. Why and oe We 
Should Bear Witness for Christ. Agta 5: 27- 
32. 
Gratitude, loyalty, obedience to his com- 
mands, the need of the world—these are 
of the reasons why we should bear wil 
for Christ; but in addition and quite as power- 
ful as a motive is the realization on our part 
that we have something worth while to pass 
on to others. That is the secret of all suecess- 
ful approach to others. How does the book — 
agent sell his goods? How does the life in- 
surance man accomplish his end? How does 
the believer in some new ism propagate it, 
making all due allowances for what are called 
‘the tricks of the trade?”’ He who first of 
all believes heartily in the thing which he ad- 
vocates is the man to send out into the world 
to gain converts. 


We have a tremendously good thing in our 
Christianity; it cannot be discounted; it is 
not to be apologized for. It means more abun- 
dant life here. It guarantees for us the here- — 
after. No better way than Jesus’ way has 
disclosed itself in nineteen centuries; no more 
feasible solution for our social and industrial 
problems has appeared than the rule of be- 
havior which Jesus laid down; no richer, 
deeper satisfactions come than those which 
arise from fellowship with Christ in thought 
and work. That is the way the early disciples 
felt about their faith. It had made the world 
over for them; it had unlocked the door of 
inexhaustible riches. That is why they went — 
so bravely and eagerly over land and sea pro- 
claiming the good news. 


We need, of course, to exercise common 
sense as respects our testimony. Not much is 
gained by standing up in an electric car and 
shouting out, ‘‘ I believe in Jesus Christ.” It 
may be wise to buttonhole a stranger now and 
then, but in the long run, the witness of the 
lips counts when it is backed by the testimony 
of the life and your influence counts | most 
with those who know you best and who see 
how you translate your prof faith in 
Jesus into ‘deeds of week-day me 


ey Ce oa 


Our passage shows that Christian ets 
must often be given in the teeth of « 
It may be a brave thing to stand up in prayer ’ 
meeting in the midst of friends of Jesus and — 
speak your word, but it is far braver to go into y 
a group of working men hostile Christian- 
ity, or to live in a home most of mem- 
bers are irreligious, and there stand up for 
Jesus Christ in the right way pr cara 
Have we done any of this kind of © in 
the past year? The apostles nebeis eal 
of it to do and because they did it so ne 
ingly, the faith has come down to 
marks of their heroism upon it. — as 

Another call for testimony co \ ; 
places in which Christ is little ki 
Bishop Tucker, that noble ‘nanan 
Uganda, applied for a _ posit 
Church Missionary Society, he | 
cials that he wanted to go 
most lost. The willingness to 
need was great took him to 4 
other men to Arizona or Mon 
number of workers in these ¢ 
too small. However, Christ1 
little known at a home on t 
you here in privileged New 
this principle of witn : 
of opposition and ignoranéeds 
and work it out in its app ; 
Christian service. The real jo . 
comes not after we have ) 
prayer meeting, but after at son 
selves we have told those who 
jota for Jesus Christ, about his 
interest in them. a! 
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The Pottawattamie Point Assembly 


A Significant and Profitable Assemblage of Congregationalists Out in the Open 


As Pottawattamie Point does not appear 
upon maps accessible to the general reader, I 
would say that it is a slight projection upon 
the western shore of Lake Michigan at the 
mouth of Gallien Creek and about seventy 
miles from Chicago. Viewed from the lake- 
ward side it is a sand bar; from inland, a sand 
dune on which a few trees and vines are mak- 
ing a brave attempt to get strong enough to 
withstand winds and drought on the scanty 
dirt afforded by the desert-like soil in which 
they have somehow become rooted. 

Near by to the southward is a deserted 
wharf of New Buffalo, once a town of great 
expectations but whose glory departed when, 
some forty years ago, the Michigan Central 
Railroad ceased to make it its western termi- 
nal in favor of its then rival Chicago. Stretch- 
ing northward for miles is a magnificent beach 
on which the prevailing west winds keep the 
breakers almost continually rolling. This 
water front with the varying beauty of its 
outlook on the great inland sea and the 
majesty of the might of its rolling waters is 
the attraction of the location. 

With few exceptions the members of the 
assembly, some two hundred all in all, and 
representing sixteen states, lived in tents and 
the assembly hall was a modern tabernacle 
imported from Chicago. Many came unpre- 
pared for so close contact with nature, and 
there was some difficulty in getting settled; 
but on the whole the visitors got along with 
less grumbling than one usually hears in 
the cottages and boarding houses of a fully 
equipped assembly ground, and especially 
those who pitched their tents near the beach 
were enthusiastic in expressions of delight 
with their manner of life. 

The beach was the natural place of rendez- 
vous in the free periods of the afternoon and 
one seryice, that at the vesper hour, was held 
there when the conditions of the weather per- 
mitted. These yesper services were much 
like those held on Round Top at Northfield, 
except that in the presence of the stronger 
aspects of nature, in the voice of many waters 
and the great expanse of the sky, the influence 
of the message from the works of God was 
more distinctly dominant. The occasional 
foree of the west winds and the accompanying 
thunder of the surf wpon the beach explains 
the placing of the assembly headquarters and 
most of the private tents behind the shelter of 
the dunes amid the orchards and vineyards of 
a typical Michigan fruit farm. 

The hospitality of the farm was generously 
given to the assembly by Mr. E. K. Warren of 
Three Oaks, Mich., widely known through his 
connection with large Sunday School interests 
and at present the head of the committee on 
transportation to the coming Sunday School 
convention at Jerusalem. It should also be 

said that the assembly was not only indebted 
to him for the grounds and general equipment, 
but for the larger part of the expense for the 
program—all in all a yety substantial gift to 
theological education for the present year. 

That it was an investment abundantly worth 
while is the enthusiastic belief of all who 
availed themselves of its benefits. The plan 
of the assembly was sagaciously framed by 
those who had unusual insight into the needs 

_ of the Chureh and the ministry of today and 
show to meet them. The project originated 
-with Rey. Harry S. Wannamaker of Elyria, 
O., the secretary of the assembly. The labor 
of administration has fallen largely upon him, 

and he is a brother to be “‘ esteemed very 
highly for his works’ sake.” 
_ _The one idea of the assembly is inductive 
- Bible study. Everything else done in such 
gatherings, if it found a place here at all, was 


By Ry. J. H. CHANDLER 


subordinated to this form of return to the 
Scriptures. The daily program was an hour 
and a half of book study under President 
King of Oberlin College, followed by a similar 
period under Dean Bosworth of the same in- 
stitution. There was a good deal of private 
work along the same lines in the supposedly 
free hours of the afternoon with general lec- 
tures in the evening. 

With all due respect to the evening speakers, 
who were all men of large reputation and ac- 
knowledged leadership in the denomination, 
as a matter of fact, no message awakened 
much enthusiasm except it were somewhat 
along the same line. Even the burning ques- 
tion of the union of two other denominations 
with our own, discussed by Dr. Dunning of 
Boston, and emphasized by the presence and 
address of Bishop Kephart of the United 
Brethren in Christ, failed to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the assembly in any such degree as 
Dr. Dunning’s second lecture on Christ as a 
Teacher. 

This is deeply significant. We are in the 
current of a new return to the Scriptures 
themselves. The past two decades in the 
seminaries have been a period of experiment 
as to how to do it and the collecting of a mass 
of new material. The assets hitherto in most 
quarters have not been great, probably because 
the teachers of teachers haye not mastered 
the art of presenting their new material. 
~ President King and Dean Bosworth deserve 

“their place as the first teachers in the assem- 
bly gathered for the work carried on because 
they are among the first to have mastered the 
art of teaching the Bible to preachers in the 
way which can be carried without essential 
change into the average congregation. They 
themselves have learned how faster than oth- 
ers, perhaps, because their main work has 
been with collegians rather than with divinity 
students. What President King gives to vet- 
eran ministers is what essentially he has been 
working out for the young people in his train- 
ing classes for the past twenty years. The 
Old Testament study was given by Dean San- 
ders of Yale University on the closing days 
of the assembly. It is true of him as of the 
Oberlin professors, that his method has been 
worked out almost entirely in connection with 

’ the college department of Yale. 

The assembly adopted, Aug. 25, a constitu- 
tion, and in becoming a permanent organiza- 
tion elected as officers for the ensuing year 
Dr. A. M. Brodie of Hinsdale, Ill., as presi- 
dent; Dr. H. C. Herring of Omaha, Neb., as 
vice-president; and Rev. H. S. Wannamaker 
of Elyria, O., ‘as secretary and treasurer, with 
a representative board of managers and coun- 
selors—which I will not give however, as it 
was left partially incomplete to allow some 
representatives from the denominations seek- 
ing alliance with us. The assembly hopes to 
justify the name, Congregational National 
Summer Assembly, and to do this must find 
its permanent location somewhere in the In- 
terior states. The kind of work done differ- 
entiates it from any other existing organiza- 
tion, and meets a demand just beginning to be 
generally recognized and not likely to be so well 
provided for in well-established centers, with 
the traditions of Winona and Northfield. 

The unanimous desire to continue essen- 
tially the same program of work is coupled 
with the determination, so far as possible, to 
retain the same teachers, adding others as 
occasion demands, and avyajlable men are 
found without displacing those under whom 
the institution has come into being. 

Except in matters of merest detail the as- 
sembly was conspicuously ‘‘ of one heart and 
one mind.” The divisions occasioned by in- 


cipient investigation of the Bible by the new 
methods seem to disappear with larger knowl- 
edge, and this is doubtless a sign that we are 
approaching a time of more positive faith, 
together with a more general theological 
agreement. 

It would be interesting to note the drift of 
things brought out in the pastors’ conferences, 
such as a pronounced sentiment in favor of 
some liturgical enrichment in worship; a mod- 
ification of the Christian Endeavor pledge; a 
return from literary to expository preaching; 
but space forbids amplification except in the 
case of the one question which outside of 
the Bible study awakened deepest interest— 
the organic union of the Congregational, the 
United Brethren in Christ and the Methodist 
Protestant denominations. 

An enthusiastic sentiment was voiced in this 
resolution: 


The plan of union now before the three de- 
nominations has our unqualified indorsement, 
and seems to us, if it shall be cordially 
adopted, to be a step of incalculable signifi- 
cance in its bearing upon the reunion of 
Christendom. We pledge our earnest prayer 
and enthusiastic effort in aid of the movement 
just begun. 


Bishop Kephart of the United Brethren 
preached on the morning of Aug. 23. He 
made a very favorable impression and was 
warmly greeted. He said that the sentiment 
in his body was strongly in favor of union. 
When asked what would become of his office 
after the union, he remarked that a study of 
Congregationalism had led him to the opinion 
that the United Brethren had worked out just 
the kind of an elective, advisory form of over- 
sight which the Congregationalists at the pres- 
ent moment needed. 

Is it not possible that a distinctly American 
and democratic expression of the office of 
bishop related to agroup of associated churches 
has come to the kingdom of Congregationalism 
for such a time as this? 


A New College President 


Professor Ellis was chosen president of 
Tabor College early in July, and comes to this 
office from twenty years’ service as professor 
of Latin in Olivet College, Mich., of which 


ELLIS 


PRES. GEORGE N. 


institution he is an alumnus. At Olivet he 
was for a time, also, field secretary and was 
able not only to win friends and money for 
the institution, but secured many students as 
well. After his graduation he served for two 
years as principal of the normal department 
of Talladega College; then founded its pre- 
paratory department, of which he was princi- 
pal three years. 
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A Neighborly Launch 


The Good Work Being Done for Seamen in Boston Harbor 


By Joun CorTrron 


One of the best ways of seeing the sights 
of Boston harbor is to take a trip on the 
launch of the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 
in care of sky-pilot Fred P. Greenwood and 
sea captain S. W. Nickerson. In this way 
one is able to get distinct impressions of the 
human interest that attaches to all kinds of 
craft, from a seven-master to a fire boat. 
Moreover, it is well worth while to exchange 
a how-do-you-do with fellow-citizens who 
spend their days and nights on mud scows. 
These men of the ungainly flat-boats occupy 
less dignified positions than the officers of 
ocean liners, but hardly less important, for 
their work has much to do with making navi- 
gation safer. By means of enormous dredg- 
ing machines, that cost $10,000 apiece, they 
are scooping out a channel thirty feet deep 
at low tide and a thousand feet wide. In 
this comparison of the steamer and the scow 
the judicious, especially among pulpit aspir- 
ants, will see a parable that need not here be 
pressed. 

The launch, itself named the Seaman’s 
Friend, is kept busy by men and women who 
are doing good, and that continually, among 
the sailors of the port. On Sunday after- 
noons a choir made up of the young people 
of some Endeavor Society goes here and there 
in the harbor, by the wharves, near the North 
End pier, alongside a Cunarder or to the 
Marine Hospital. 

The other day I was with such a company, 


twenty in all, when our boat rested near the , ~ 


old frigate Constitution and opposite to the 
steamer Commonwealth of the Dominion Line. 
The sound of the choir-leader’s cornet brought 
to the ship’s side a large number of stewards, 
deck-hands and detained passengers, and sey- 
eral heads appeared filling the porthole frames. 
Of all the hymns sung the best liked were, 
*Let the lower lights be burning” and 
** Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

The value of these Sunday singing expedi- 
tions is something that no one is able to state 
in terms, but it is evident that the old hymns 
sung at the close of the day serve well to re- 
awaken memory in men whose past has not 
been entirely without Christian influence. 

At intervals during the week the launch is 
used for distributing good literature and fresh 
flowers. My fortune brought me on board 
one day when the boat was to go the rounds 
of the harbor on this double duty. To aman 
from the short grass country there was some- 
thing impressive in the variety of vessels that 
lay at anchor. There were banana boats from 
the West Indies, swell yachts like the Ka- 
nawha, fresh from victory on Long Island 
Sound, or the old Defender, resting on its re- 
nown, traders from Bergen and Hartlepool, 
coal boats from Virginia, fishing smacks and 
tramp ships from anywhere. One merchant 
vessel professed to hail from Kjébenhavan ; 
but this only goes to show that foreigners can 
not spell, for the ship’s real home was Copen- 
hagen. 

There is further surprise for the mere lands- 
man, when he takes a trip like this, in the 
most reasonable fact that sailors like to have 
pet animals. Many barks have dogs on board ; 
dogs of divers sorts, from the silky spaniel to 
the bull pup, whose style of beauty defies 
esthetic analysis. 

As for the literature that is handed to the 
sailors, it is of the quality that makes them 
eager for second packages: Scrilner’s, Cen- 
tury, MeClure’s, Youths’ Companion and 
others of like grade, and the Christian 
Herald and volumes of the Moody Colport- 
age Library. There are no tracts between 
the leaves. If well-meaning persons send 
inferior reading matter to be distributed 
by the Seamen’s Friend, it is safe to say that 
it is so disposed of that the sailors are not 
harmed nor their expectations lowered. 


» 


Do able-bodied seamen really care to have 
people bring them gifts of flowers? As the 
committee from the W. C. T. U., led by Mrs. 
Samuel Wright Simpson, came to the landing, 
I heard an irreverent chap on one of the tugs 
say, ‘‘Here’s the bouquet sisters,’”’ and I 
wondered if the flowers were more of a joke 
than a solace. But by the time two ships had 
been visited I had fully repented of having 
entertained the cynical suggestion. Some- 
times the younger men would make a race, 
running the length of the deck to make sure 
of getting one of the limited number of bou- 
quets available for their ship. A smile of 
childlike pleasure is many removes from the 
gratitude of a languid politeness. ‘* You can’t 
get any of these outside,” said genial Mission- 
ary Greenwood as he pitched a big bunch over 
the high bulwarks; and the ‘‘ Well, I guess 
not”? that came in reply left no doubt as to 
the wisdom of making the gift. Said one 
man, while he looked admiringly at his pres- 
ent, ‘‘ First flowers I’ve seen for four months.” 

When one remembers that for weeks at a 


THE SEAMAN’S FRIEND 


time the sailor is restricted in his social op- 
portunities, the necessity of wise ministra- 
tions in his behalf becomes more apparent. 
Now the cheery service rendered by means of 
the launch is only a tithe of what the Sea- 
man’s Friend Society, aided by the Woman’s 
Seaman’s Friend Society, is doing for these 
men in the name and spirit of Jesus Christ. 

At the society’s chapel on Hanover Street 
there is a homelike welcome for all seamen. 
Socials, entertainments, suppers are provided 
to meet legitimate demands of human nature 
when ashore. Needy men are given relief, in- 
temperate men are persuaded to abstain from 
the use of liquor, men who have earned money 
are encouraged to deposit it in.the Boston 
savings banks. A correspondence committee of 
gentlewomen keeps in touch with a good num- 
ber who have learned to think of the chapel 
as a home. The society also maintains a 
bethel at Vineyard Haven on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, where Chaplain Madison Edwards is 
known and beloved as a big brother to every- 
body. 

In all these activities there is the evangel- 
istic undertone, and year by year the workers 
are made happy in learning that many greatly 
tempted men are led into communion with 
God through Christ the Lord. This Congre- 
gational society was organized seventy-five 
years ago in Dr. Lyman Beecher’s church on 
Hanover Street, and it is fully in keeping with 
the traditions that the present day helpers 
should not be satisfied with anything less than 
the spiritual renewal of those among whom 
they work. Lyman Beecher used to say that 
**the greatest thing was not theology, not con- 
troversy, but saving souls.”’ 


Warnings pique curiosity as often as they 
arouse prudence.—Anthony Hope. 


Financing the 1 Church > 
BY REV. 0. L. KIPLINGER, ae es 
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THE NEED 


The Church needs money to carry on her - 
great work. The success of any business 
enterprise depends, in large measure, upon — 
the investment of funds. The Church is a_ 
business enterprise for doing Christian work, — 
and hence is dependent on thought, system 
and money. 

The Church should stand on as sound a finan- 
cial basis as the best business enterprise in 
the city. There are enough practical in 
the average church to make it so if they would 
use the same energetic common sense in church 
affairs that they put into their own enterprises. 
But generally they are so much absorbed in 
their own business that they will give neither 
the time, thought, nor s to church 
problems which they require. Therefore the | 
pastor of the average church must lead its . 
business enterprise as well as be its spiritual 
teacher and guide. On this point doctors | 
disagree. Some say, Let the minister be free 
from the business affairs of the church. 
Others say, Let him lead in all things. 1 
have tried both preseriptions and would say 
that, at least through the chureh’s formative 
period, the pastor should lead the executive 
side of church work. The best man in the 
church does not know the pulse of the people 
as the pastor does, and he ean render much 
assistance by participating in all business 
meetings of the board of trustees and of the 
congregation. 

Churches may need a word of warning. Do 
not compel the pastor to act as though money 
is all he is after. Do not make him feel that 
all responsibility rests on him, but va him 
share it. 

It is the duty of every church to iagarkie 
a system of finance which shall stand and 
grow firm in the community. Without this, 
its local life will not be vigorous and its be- 
neyolent and charitable work will fail. 

These suggestions, born out of experience, 
have been found practical and useful: — ‘ 


- 


HOW TO GO ABOUT IT a? 


a : » 
The current expense account should be care- 
fully estimated at the beginning of the year. 
A carefully itemized estimate of 
expenses should be presented to the congrega- * 
tion, that every member may know what | oe 
costs each week to run the church, Make a 
full solicitation for the necessary funds. \“ 
Keep the men at current expenses. ‘Do not 
let them shift the responsibility to the women. 
Persuade the men that it is an honor to serve — 
the church as trustee or treasurer. Select as. 
chairman of the board of trustees @.man who 
has organizing ability. Let him e that 
others do their share of work for ri 
are fitted. He should propose sieiclings 
sist on their fulfillment. .% 
Make plans that the people 
Take them into your confidence. may reg 
be wise to propose all new un : 
public at once. Consider new m 
meetings of the board of pegs". 
have unanimously agreed to s! 
line of action, bring the matter B 
gregation and it will have rea ; 
The final action will be intellige nt. . 
Keep the fmancial record of t 
open and clean that everybody beliey 
church’s integrity and business abili 
full and explicit business st 
to the congregation. 
Insist on a little help from ‘ 
manifestly every Christian’s d 
something, if but a penny. i 
among Christians is far too p 
church must be brave enough to 3 
but firmly to members who are 
solemn duty with no reasonable ¢ 
to insist upon its observance. 
is ng caly ee ere lows | 
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tion of the money obligation. We do not advo- 
cate a money standard of church membership, 
but we do need more pressure in financial 
affairs. The delinquency of church members, 
who could do better if they would, hinders 
many true and loyal men who would do more 
for Christianity if church members would do 
their duty. This idea of a contribution from 
each member is neither visionary nor impossi- 
ble. Many are seared lest you will want more 
than they can spare, so give nothing. When 
they understand that you intend to ask of them 
**in reason,’? many small givers can be found 
and the aggregate counts. 

Let the minister teach not only by precept, 
but by example. While it is possible that all 
ministers give liberally, they ought also to 
give wisely. If the minister’s salary averages 
with the income of his parishioners, he will 
do well, to give them to understand that he 
will bear his share of the church’s financial 
burdens. In time this has an effective in- 
fluence. When an offering is to be taken, 
such a pastor can present the work strongly 
and then quietly remark: ‘“‘It is our custom 
to set aside —— dollars for this cause. We 
hope every member will earnestly think of 
the yalue of this work and conscientiously set 
aside the offering he feels he should make.” 
This will often result in increased contribu- 
tions. ; 

Make the church felt. Make it worth some- 
thing. Compel respect for it. Let the minis- 
ter be a man among men, asking no favors 
because of his profession. Let the church 
manifest not merely zeal for kingdom exten- 
sion, but business wisdom and _ integrity. 
Make the church so effective that no self- 
re pecting community will allow it to suffer. 
4 reach occasionally on the value of the church 
in its relation to the community. Ask without 
hesitation that men shall contribute to the one 
institution that is laying broad and deep the 
foundation of all moral and material prosper- 
ity. You may not see the immediate fruit, but 
the time will come when men will naturally 
turn to your church because of what it is to 
the community life. Do something worth do- 
ing, then ask men to help you, ‘‘ for the very 
work’s sake.’” 

SYSTEM 


The weekly envelope plan is the best I know 


for the average church. Envelopes should not — 


be_left at random in the pews, but supplied to 
each individual at least quarterly. Print your 
itemized statement of expenses on a card. 
Have a place on it for the amount of the 
weekly offering. Send out a good, solicitor, 
the best and busiest man on the board of 
trustees. Have each member of the family 
make an individual pledge. The children’s 
small contributions are educational. Weknow 
of children who will not go to church without 
their envelope and their money. Get new 
members to pledge. Give all regular attend- 
ants an opportunity. Visit men who respect 
the work of the church but have no church 
affiliation. Then secure a good collector. 
Make out a monthly delinquent list upon 
which he may work. The principal weakness 
is in neglect of small accounts. This plan, 
well worked, will not only yield necessary 
money but a system of getting the same. 
| BENEVOLENCES 


A simiar plan is needed for the benevo- 
lences. A regular schedule should be arranged 
for presenting the work of each society. That 
is educational. The pastor and deacons, with 
common sense and good judgment, should rec- 
ommend an amount to be given by the church 
to each society. The modern duplicate en- 
velope, one end for church expenses, the 


- other for benevolences, will be found useful. 


With ordinary foresight and care it is easy to 

deepen interest in benevolence, and with sys- 

tem in collecting the offerings, no society need 
be neglected in the average church. 
BUILDING ENTERPRISES 

The building of a church or parsonage is a 


Continued on page 379. 
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Consulting State Editors contributing this week: Rey. Messrs. E. N. Hardy Quincy; 
A. F. Dunnels, Fitchburg; W. P. Landers, Sutton; R. De W. Mallary, Housatonic 


South Shore Breezes 


An interesting experiment is being tried at 
Hough’s Neck, Quiney. Here is a seashore resort, 
with a permanent summer population of several 
thousand—greatly increased on Sundays, holidays 
and in periods of excessive heat—about thirty per 
cent. Protestant, and four miles removed from the 
nearest church. Most of the cottages are occupied 
from ten weeks to three months, and about forty 
families remain throughout the year. About ten 
years ago a union chapel was built, in which, for 
most of the time, services have been conducted by 
Quincey pastors or by clergymen summering at the 
resort. Owing to ministerial vacations and other 
reasons there has been increasing difficulty in se- 
curing efficient service’ Under these conditions 
there was great danger of the total suspension of 
the work. 

This year a successful effort was made to transfer 
the care of the work to the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. Though circumstances prevented the under- 
taking of the enterprise till midsummer, yet al- 
ready most gratifying results haye been obtained. 
Rey. George H. Cate, who was engaged to take 
charge, has proved a wise administrator of the af- 
fairs of this difficult parish. The children haye been 
gathered in a Sunday school. A morning preach- 
ing service with increasing attendance and deepen- 
ing interest has been held. The Christian forces of 
the place and the adherents of various denomina- 
tions more and more center in and about the chapel. 
A fund is being raised to paint and repair the ed- 
ifice. The successful prosecution of this work will 
serye as a positive protest against Sabbath dese- 
eration and other immoralities common to such a 
resort, while it will be of greatest benefit to the 
home churches of these summer residents. 

The resignation of Rey. A. H. Fuller at Easton 
Center is worthy of note. For eleven years he has 
ministered unto this people with untiring devotion 
and marked efficiency. The fruits of this long and 
harmonious union of pastor and people are evident. 
Mr. Fuller has won the respect and love of the 
churches of the conference as well as the esteem 
of his own people. The church is well organized 
and its prospects bright. Pastorates are steadily 
increasing in length in the churches of the South 
Shore and there is certainly greater efficiency, more 
harmony and more marked prosperity. 

NORFOLK. 


Fitchburg and Vicinity 


The usual midsummer separation of churches and 
pastors has assumed a serious form for the Pepper- 
ell church. Rey. J. Brainerd Thrall, its pastor for 
six years has resigned and entered upon a pastor- 
ate in Sioux Falls, 8. D. The resolutions of the 
chureh testify to six years of happy pastoral rela- 
tions, specifying the people’s pride in the intellec- 
tual gifts of their pastor, his tender ministries in 
afflictions, his initiative and leadership in the incor- 
poration of the church, the goodly number he has 
led into church fellowship and the fact that regular 
expenses have been met more promptly and easily 
than ever before. That the feelings of the people 
were deeper than words was shown by parting gifts 
of over $200. At least four hundred people, many 
from neighboring towns and cities, gathered at the 
closing service. 

This pastorate seems to confirm the claims of 
a recent article in Zhe Congregationalist that golf 
may be of advantage to a minister’s work, as Mr. 
Thrall has been an enthusiastic golf player. The 
town will miss his inspiration in lines of general 
culture, such as Shakespearean and literary clubs, 
while the Sunday school and Endeavor forces of 
this vicinity have sacrificed to the good of South 
Dakota one of their most active leaders. 

New zest was added to the vacation of one of our 
pastors when the leader of an August prayer meet- 
ing sent him word that thirty-four were present, 
fifteen of them men. 

The attractiveness of the Gothic interior of Roll- 
stone Chureh, Fitchburg, is being enhanced by the 
introduction of electric lighting of an improved 
type, redecoration and velvet carpets, the last the 
gift of a parishioner. Anes D; 


Massachusetts to New Hampshire 


Congregational courtesy between states—espe- 
cially in New England—is common. The last con- 
spicous example is the crossing of the line by Rey. 


Willis A. Hadley of Southbridge to assume leader- 
ship of Second Chureh, Keene. Mr. Hadley has 
long been a Bay State minister, going to his last 
pastorate from North Church, Lynn, in 1897. Pre- 
viously, after a brief service in Minneapolis, he was 
installed over the Belleville Church of Newbury- 
port. Southbridge last week expressed its appre- 
ciation of the work of both Mr. and Mrs. Hadley in 
a largely attended reeeption and a wellfilled purse. 
Keene anticipates the new relation already begun. 
Ww. PB. i 


Bits from Berkshire 


The distressing problem of moral darkness in 
rural sections is being attacked. Tent services in 
White Oaks, near Williamstown, were in progress, 
Aug. 23-30, and now are to be held Sept. 3-13, in 
Friedlyyille, the southern part of West Stockbridge, 
thus covering the northern and southern sections of 
Berkshire on one side of the county. The services 
in West Stockbridge are under the superintendence 
of our county minister, Rev. S. P. Cook, a godly, 
zealous, wise and efficient leader, and he will have 
the assistance of Secretary Emrich of the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society. The tent used 
in this strategic campaign was used by Mr. Moody 
for his first meetings in Northfield. Two services 
a day will be held, afternoon and evening, and my 
next letter will state the result of this effort. Im- 
ported speakers are to be present and the pastors 
and churches in West Stockbridge, Interlaken and 
Housatonic are aiding. It certainly is the crying 
need of New England that its remote rural sec- 
tions be redeemed. Berkshire Congregationalists 
are attacking the problem: it is another thing to 
solve it. Nine years ago Berkshire Congregational 
churehes undertook the support of a county minis- 
ter; now they have adopted, on others’ initiative, 
this tent campaign. It still looks to me as though 
we were only playing with the problem until Chris- 
tians in country towns feel the responsibility them- 
selyes. If we do not magnify the heathen abroad, 
we surely minify him at home. A real flesh and 
blood heathen in pants is so much less interesting 
than a sentimental one in loin cloth! Christians are 
generous toward foreign missions—and God grant 
their generosity in this direction may increase!— 
but why forget the heathen next door? The most 
shameless immorality, profanation of the Sabbath, 
and gross vacancy of mind and soul are intrenched 
on these back roads within two or three miles of a 
church! And meetings can never do the work of 
house to house visitation! 

Rey. W. W. Curtis of West Stockbridge cele- 
brated last month the twentieth anniversary of his 
pastorate there. Next to the venerable Dr. Row- 
land, in the twenty-seventh year of his faithful and 
efficient pastorate in Lee, he has the longest re- 
cent ministry in Berkshire. Twenty or twenty- 
seven years eyen, seem small compared with 
earlier pastorates in Berkshire County, but as pas- 
torates run nowadays these are unusual. Mr. Cur- 
tis has enjoyed the confidence and esteem of the 
entire county so long that all rejoiced in the felici- 
tations of his parish on this occasion. His pastor- 
ate has been coetaneous with a change in the town, 
and he has ministered faithfully and bravely, des- 
pite the fact that West Stockbridge has been grow- 
ingly left off the line of travel. Seasons of spiritual 
refreshment have from time to time cheered his 
ministry; a generation has grown up under the in- 
spiration of his teachings and example; twice he 
has visited the Old World and returned from these 
European excursions laden with the spoils of added 
stores of information and illustration. And if to his 
zealous labors, earnest spirit and changing meth 
ods we add the influence of a companion, for many 
years president of the Berkshire branch of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions, it will be seen how 
immeasurable is the good wrought during these 
twenty years of service. Mr. Curtis has served the 
West Stockbridge Center Church, a remote station, 
Sunday afternoons in addition to his regular parish 
labors, an arduous experience year in and year out. 

The council which met Aug. 25, at Pilgrim Me- 
morial Chureh, Pittsfield, to install Rev. James E. 
Gregg, its new pastor, was notable in that its pro- 
gram drew upon the faculties of three strong Amer- 
ican colleges. President Hopkins of Williams, 
Dean Sanders of Yale and Professor Ropes of Har- 
vard were among the speakers. The same council 
dismissed the retiring minister, Rey. Raymond Cal- 
kins, who takes up the pastorate of State Street 
Church, Portland. R. DE W. M. 
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Bicentennial at Colchester, Ct. 


It seemed like Old Home Week in Colchester, 
when First Church kept its bicentennial, Aug. 27, 
and Bacon Academy followed with a celebration 
on the next day. The observance began with an 
address of welcome by the pastor, Rey. E. C. In- 
galls. The responses by former Colchester “ boys” 
shows the kind of work which the Connecticut 
eountry church has been doing for the world. 
Prof. C. M. Geer of Hartford Seminary represented 
The School of the Prophets, Charles N. Taintor, pres- 
ident of Riverside Bank, New York, spoke for 
Sons of the Church in Business. Dr. E. B. Cragin, 
professor in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York, spoke for the Laity in Professions. The 
historical address by Edward M. Day, now promi- 
nent in Hartford business circles, strikingly showed 
the power of the church in the community. 

Among those who have preached in the ehureh 
are Dr. Henry M. Field for two years, and Rev. 
F. 8. Hatch, now Christian Endeavor secretary in 
India. The notable pastorates have been 
those of Rey. Lucius Curtis (1856-68) the Civil War 
pastor, and Rey. S. G. Willard (1868-87). Few 
pastors in Connecticut have been as beloved and 
have left the impress on the character and career 
of the generation of today who returned to honor 
their native town than Samuel G. Willard, 


most 


In 1890 C. N. Ransom, a son of this church, was 
ordained to go to the Zulu Mission of the American 
Board in South Africa. He sent a gracious letter. 
At the evening session an organ recital was given 
by W. C. Hammond of Holyoke, assisted by soloists 
from Springfield and New Haven. The sermon was 
by Rey. H. C. Alvord of South Weymouth, Mass., 
a grandson of Ely H. Gillette of Colchester. The 
sermon was filled with allusions to the history of 
the church and its wide influence through those it 
has sent out. 

The following day it was announced that Dr. E. 
B. Cragin would present his native town with a 
splendidly equipped library building. The church, 
though 200 years old, is progressive. In 1874 a 
vote was passed allowing any one who joined the 
church to assent to the Apostles’ Creed rather 
than the Articles of Faith adopted in 1836—ex- 
cept, however, that no person could be elected as 
pastor, deacon or Sunday school superintendent 
without assenting to the Articles. Steps are now 
being taken toward abolition of the ecclesiastical 
society and incorporation of the church. 

Bacon Academy, in which many young people of 
southeastern Connecticut have been trained, cele- 
brated its centennial Aug. 28. The historical ad- 


spoke for Bacon Academy in the Ministry and 
other specialists for its part in the law and medi- 
cine. 
announced that he would give the town a $12,000 
library building, in memory of his father. 

The academy is proud to own as alumni Edward 
F. Bigelow, nature editor of St. Nicholas; Lieuten- 
ant Brand, U. 8. N.; Dr. Edwin B. Cragin, pro- 
fessor in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York city; Rey. C. M. Geer, professor in Hart- 
ford Seminary; Rey. C. N. Ransom of Natal Mis- 
sion; Prof. John T. Swift of the University of 


At the close of his address Dr. E. B. Cragin | 


Tokyo, Japan; Lyman Trumbull, senator from Il- | 


linois and friend of Lincoln; William A. Bucking- 
ham, the famous war governor of Connecticut; and 
Morrison KR, Waite, Chief Justice of the United 
States. 


It was announced that an alumni fund of $10,000 | 


was an assured fact. Though many of the names 

now on the roll smack of eastern Europe, the acad- 

emy promises to make them good American citizens. 
T..0. Bi, 


Education 


The Congregationalists resorting to Bay 
View, Mich., have formed a Bay View Con- 
gregational Cirele, with executive commit- 
tee, of which Rev. William Ewing of Lansing 
is chairman, The establishment of a Congre- 
gational House at Bay View is contemplated. 
A Congregational Rally was well attended. 
The movement promises to be very attractive 
to Congregationalists. United Brethren and 
Methodist Protestants are invited to partici- 
pate, 


Serious Indigestion 
Cured by Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It relieves quickly, and then gradually restores 
the stomach to perfect health. A permanent cure 
und a most excellent tonic. 


- ~~ 


a ter ge | Catarr f Mucous Membranes. 
dress was by Henry N. Dickinson, Professor Geer | Catarrh, of the Mucous Bempra 
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The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Esther R. Holmes, Monson, Mass..........--..$3.00 
Gilbert W. Chapin, Hartford, Ct...........++0++- 2.00 
Marriages 


The charge fer marriage notices ts teenty-fice cents. 


DALEY—TREADWAY—Rev. C, M. Daley, superinten- 
dent of C.S.S. & P.S. work in South Dakota, and 
Bessie Treadway of Huron. 

DUNGAN-—GEER—In Eureka, Kan., Aug. 8, Rev. T. 


Arthur Dungan, pastor at Sutton, Neb., and Elvira E. , 


Geer. 


Deaths _ 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


PALMER—In Norwich Town, Ct., Sept. 2, Fannie P., 


wife of Rey. William S. Palmer, D. D. 


MRS. W. S. PALMER 


The death of Mrs. Palmer, removed from earth a 
woman of signal unselfishness. Gifted by nature with a 
bright mind and rare cheerfulness, she adorned the 
important positions she was called to fill, Her experi- 
ence as a popular teacher in various New England 
schools, antl chiefly in Cleveland, O., prepared her to 
exert a strong and helpful personal influence upon 
young people. 

As a pastor’s wife, she was much esteemed and _ be- 
loved, and though nearly thirty years have passed since 
she left her husband’s parish in Wells River, bene 


for woman’s work in that parish are still formed with | 
reference to what “ Mrs. Palmer accomplished while | 
here.” 


After her husband became pastor of the Second 
Church in Norwich, Ct., she specially enlisted young 
ladies in the work of foreign missions—first in a Zenana 
Band, and later in the still flourishing Thistledown 
Circle, of which she was for many years the president. 
She was also one of the first vice-presidents of the east- 
ern Connecticut branch of the Woman's Board of For- 
eign Missions, where in many ways she rendered valu- 
able service. 

Perhaps in no respect did she render more valuable 
service to her community than as one of the organizers 
of the notable Society of United Workers in Norwich, 
and while her health lasted, most efficiently serving 
many y 3 as its president; conducting its affairs in its 
most critical periods, in such a way that her successors 
in office have always relied upon her unfailing sympathy 
and sound good judgment. 


MRS. JAMES UPHAM 
Mrs. Experience Bascom Upham, widow of the late 
Rey. James Upham, D. D., died in Chelsea, Mass., Aug. 
25,aged seventy-one years. Her five months of suffer- 


“DRAKE'S PALMETTO WINE. 


| 
For Indigestion, Flatulency, Constipation and | 
Every case 
is cured absolutely with one dose a day; gives 
immediate relief and cures to stay cured. Seventy- 
five cents at Drug Stores for a large bottle, usual 
dollar size, but a trial bottle will be sent free and 
prepaid to every reader of The Congregationalist 
who needs it and writes for it. Address your letter 


| will find a ver 


or postal.eard to Drake Formula Company, Lake | 
and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, LIL 


IN THE LIBRARY 


ing were marked by a tender 
and an intense longing to “ go to live 
daily she repeated the Twenty-third 
requested that no eulogistic remarks be 
nerself, but = the he pay | be ay 
given, and that everything joyous; 
wished that her friends, instead = tt flowers for — 
her funeral, should devote the to “the 
American Board,”’—a wish which was out. 
is survived by three sons and a daughter. 


The Mother's Friend } 
when nature’s supply fails, is Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. It is a cow's milk adapted to 
infants, according to the highest scientific methods. 
An infant fed on Eagle Brand will show a steady 
gain in weight. 


@ 
Eruptions 
The only way to get rid 

of pimples and other erup- 


tions is to cleanse the blood, 


improve the digestion, stim- 
ulate the kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 


MINISTERS who find it necessary on Mondays 


to LUNCH IN TOWN 
convenient, pleasant and inexpen- 


sive place at the 


STATE HOUSE CAFE 
Rear Elevator. 


5th floor of State House. 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


Thousands 
elsewhe: 


OPIUM iit 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio, 
eee 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS | 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail, 
and other special rogias connected! with Metubiiene 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. ¥ 


aot Ca 
ay 
is merely 


It is curious that it is so difficult to procure 
a satisfactory Library Table. q 
We offer this season the results of a careful 
study of this special need. The pattern here shown — 


similar types or styles. 7 

The top here measures 42 inches in diameter. 
The wood is Tobasco Mahogany, the toughest fib 
of all mahogany ; it is grown at a high 
on the mountains, and its gnarled, twisted vein 
have a wondrous beauty. : 7 

Not alone for its distinction of shape, but as an — 
example of cross-banded work, this table is notable. 


chosen at random to illustrate severa 


‘titude — 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


Teach your children to use me—youth’s and child’s 

in a Yellow Box—for your 

Biristies ta trreguiar tufts 
This means much to ¢ leanty 


Send Jor our free booklet,“ Tooth 


mouth. 
to held it 


Adults’ asc, Youths’ esc. Children's esc. By mail of at dealers’. 


‘ 
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ection, Corved handle 
between the teeth. Hole 
ccrto—the valy ones who 
ruth.” 


FLORENCE MPG. 0O., 23 Pine St, Florence, 


cy *s 
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In and Around Boston 


Farming on Boston Common 


Farming on a forty-acre farm in the heart 
of one of the five largest cities in the United 
States seems an unlikely thing to happen, but 
such is actually a fact. -Early in the present 
season thousands who daily cross Boston 
Common were shocked to see unmistakable 
signs of genuine farming operations on the 
sacred soil. The turf on which the Grand 
Army men lounged in 1891 and on which the 
army ot Christian Endeavorers strolled in 
1895 was day by day turned deep under by 
ordinary heavy plows. Such expressions as: 
“What does it mean?’ ‘‘ Why can’t they let 
the Common alone!” were constantly over- 
heard, as well as intimations that it seemed 


like an effort to keep a lot of men at work. | 


Following the plow came the modern ten- 
wheel harrow, then the dressing and finally 
the seeding. ‘Then people waited to see what 
would grow on the farm. 

First came the oats and rye, planted on ac- 
count of their rapid growth to protect and fur- 
nish shade for the other seed which is slower 
in starting and to keep the ground porous, 
and by the latter part of July the Common 
had a good growth of that which toa farmer 
is no novelty, but which a city man knows lit- 
tle about, at least by name. On each side of 
the walks leading down from the Shaw Me- 
morial was a rank growth of Hungarian grass, 
or millet, with large, heavy heads like the 
eat-tail, either dark or the soft golden color, 
according to the variety. This crop is an 
annual, an@ is often used by farmers for plow- 
ing in to enrich the soil. The field around the 
bandstand gradually developed a thick growth 
of white-headed buckwheat; in front of the 
Soldiers’ Monument the rye bent with every 
passing breeze, while timothy and red-top 
came up to make the borders of the various 
little plots of this city farm. 

Late in August came the reapers, and then 
might be seen haymaking, with all the usual 
accompaniments, except the sweetened ginger 
water, which the farmer’s daughter—at least 
in olden times—used to take out in the field 
to the haymakers. Swarms of birds quickly 
began work on the seeds which had fallen, 
and now for the first time may be seen the 
red cloyer and Kentucky blue grass, which 
the protecting oats and rye had covered. 

This, however, is but the beginning of the 
end. The plow will again go through the 
Common, turning under the new roots and 
stalks, after which will come the seeding for 
the permanent turf for which this year’s 
farming is but preparatory and the soil, which 
in some parts of the Common has not been 
turned under for forty years, will be renewed. 


a 
Of all the bitter and heavy things in this 


sorry old world, the not being necessary is the 
bitterest and heayiest.— Margaret Deland. 


A Perfect Regulator of 


the Stomach and Bowels 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It 
promptly relieves and permanently cures all 


weaknesses, irritations, inflammations, ob- 
structions or diseases of the stomach, bowels, 
kidneys, bl. liver and prostate gland. It 


er 
will restore perfect health and vigor to any 
person afflicted with general debility or ner- 
vous debility. It cures constipation so that it 
stays cured by remoyitig the cause of the diffi- 
culty. Only one small dose’a day will cure 
any case, no matter how light or of how long 


standing. It cures by toning, strengthening 
and adding new = and vigor to the intes- 
tines, so Soi thine th move themselves health- 


fully and ay All such conditions as 
dyspepsia, catarth of the stomach, chronic 
indigestion, nat ion, Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, inflammation of the kidneys, catarrh 
of the bladder, irritation or enlargement of 
the prostate gland, torpid liver, pain in the 
female weakness and female irregulari- 
in in elogged bowels. They are cured 
by Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. ‘Try it. 
A free sample bottle for the asking. V. m3 
Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
For sale by all leading druggists. 
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Gs Badsold 


Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the standard range. 


have all the latest improvements for obtaining the best results 


with the least fuel. 


which may interest you. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


BOSTON 
55 Portiand Street 


Send for our booklet, 


PROVIDENCE 


“Furnace Talks,”’ 


NEW YORK 
114 Beekman Street 


Portland 
Tacoma 


Seattle} 


& The Chicago-Portland Special leaves 
Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily via the 


Chicago & North-Western Railway, ® 


only three days en route to Portland, 
a@ with buffet smoking car, Pullman 
drawing-room and compartment sleep- 
ing cars, library and observation car, 
excellent dining car service, barber, 
bath, Booklovers’ Library, telephone 
and other modern travel conveniences. 
Another fast train leaves Chicago 
10.00 a. m. with buffet, smoking and 
library car, free reclining chair cars, 
Pullman drawing-room and _ tourist 
sleeping cars. 


Daily and personally con- 
ducted excursions in these 
tourist cars afford economical 
means of reaching the Pacific 
Northwest. Double berth, Chi- 
cago to Portland, $6.00. 


The Best of Everything 


For full information ca!l on any ticket agent 
* or address 


W. B. KNISKERN 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C.& N.W.R'y 
Chicago, Ul. 


NW 79 


THE OLD REN*XLY “OUNDBY, Estab. b 


WATERVLIE 
a West Troy, N.Y 


fal NEELY b. +” YRCH BELL? 


No cheap § meee sd pres 


} and bound, 
| copy in quantities. 


FAST TWIN 


DOMINION LINE fr’ seavice 


Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 


New England, Sept. 3| Commonwealth, Sept. 24 
Mayflower, Sept. 10 | New England, Oct. 1 
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Saloon $80 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 
rates. 
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CAMBROMAN, Sept. 19. 
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Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


ENT PHYSICIANS 
throughout the world recommend 


ASA SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CORVALESCERCE, 
STCMAGH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 
m E.Fougera & Co., 30N. William St., N.Y. 


HA VE you nak Ree 
Pilgrim Songs 


For the Sunday School? 


It’s different. Many people are telling us 
that it is the finest collection of hymns 
and music for young people ever pub- 
lished. It is not too difficult for any 
school with ordinary musical culture to 
use with delight and profit; but sickly, 
sentimental rhymes and ragtime music 
are excluded fromit. Beautifully printed 
25 cents and 35 cents per 
Any superintendent 


| may receive for the asking a returnable 
| copy to examine. 


} 
| 
| 


| New York 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


A Native’s Plea for the Ameri- 
can College in Turkey 


We have seen no stronger statement of the 
service which our missionary institutions ren- 
der to Turkey than this from the pen of Vlad- 
imir Andreieff Tsanoff, a Bulgarian who writes 
illuminatingly on the general subject in the 
Boston Transcript. 


Nearly a century has elapsed since de- 
voted bands of American missionaries be- 
an to leave the shores of New England 
or the wilds of Asia Minor. In that in- 
hospitable country they carried with them 
the blessings of the printing press, the 
blessings of school and the gospel. It is 
too late now for America to disown the 
self-sacrifices of a century. It is too late 
to disown the brave missionaries whose 
work has redeemed coy ora in Tur- 
key. All over the Orient the name 
«* American ’”’ has a living, breathing, stir- 
Ting significance which it exercises no- 
where else. 
Wholly apart from any abstract ques- 
tion of liberty, the vast American mis- 
sions in the Turkish empire are an abso- 
lute necessity there, because for many 
parts of Armenia and Syria the American 
schools supply all the schooling that exists. 
The Syrian Protestant College at the very 
«city of Beirut, has an influence extending 
a ousand miles. If Harvard University 
may be named a national necessity, then 
the college at Beirut is ten times a neces- 
sity, for there is no otherofthekind. And 
the same is true of nearly a dozen Ameri- 
«an colleges widely apart, scattered over 
a huge territory, with their attendant net- 
work of American missionary schools. 
‘The Turks do not make provision for the 
study of anything except the Koran. 
‘They do not allow the enslaved Christians 
to open schools of their own; it remains, 
therefore, for these missionaries from Eu- 
rope and America to provide schools. 
And they have a huge territory to cover. 
‘The Euphrates College at Harpoot, which 
the Turks tried to set fire to, a short while 
ago, has some 1,100 students in its collegi- 
ate and preparatory departments. The 
colleges at Aintab, Marsoyan, the Central 
Turkey College, the recently organized 
«*American College’? at Smyrna, the fa- 
mous Robert College overlooking the for- 
tresses of the Bosporus, all these and 
others with their attendant common 
schools, represent a field of work at which 
deyoted missionaries have toiled for 
nearly a century, with increasing success, 
and with immeasurable beneficence. 
Aside from their cash value of six and 


TRIP THAT PAID. 
Ten Miles to Get a Package of 
Postum. 


Some sufferers won’t turn over a hand to 
help themselves but there are others to whom | 
jhealth is worth something. A German woman 
living in the country made a ten-mile trip to 
get a package of Postum. She was well re- 
paid, for it brought health and happiness in 
return. 

A translation of the good frau’s letter says : 
“From a child I had been used to drinking | 
wottee daily but the longer I continued drink- | 
ing it the worse I felt. I suffered with heart | 
‘trouble, headaches and dizziness. Then I had | 
such an uneasy feeling around my heart that 
I often thought death to be near. ; 

<i =~ up drinking coffee and tried hot | 
water but that did not taste good and I did not | 
Then I read some letters from Be 

ood 


et a package but ) 

I prepared it carefully Seoording to ) 

t now in our 

family for nearly two years, drinking it twice 

a my. It agrees well with all of us. My 

- eal pre Sepubien ove ae ares 

peared, 8 seldom tha ever have a 
headache my nerves are steady and st 

nand | am otherwise strong and well. 

y husband has been lately cured of his sick 

headaches since we threw coffee out of our 

have used Postum.’’ Name fur- 

by Postum Food Co., Battle Creek, 


each kage for a copy of the 
Jamous little book." The Road to Wellville.”” 


a half million dollars (multiply ten times 
to appreciate the Oriental standard of 
money), these American missions have re- 
ceived not far from twenty million dol- 
lars current expenses since the beginning 
of the work. Even if the commercial and 
olitical elements of the country neg- 
ected to protect these vast interests, it 
would be the duty of public-spirited citi- 
zens to champion them. They represent 
to the world, when the time comes for a 
final judgment, the largest single contri- 


bution of the country to a cause from | 


which it could never hope for the slight- 


est material return, in a remote corner of | 


of the earth. America could not afford 
to repudiate this signal contribution of 
her own, to the cause of Christianity and 
civilization. The institutions which she 
has founded she must protect. 


Missionary Program for 
September 


PREPARED BY THE MISSIONARY COMMITTEE OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE ASSOCIATION 


Aim in this service not so much to give informa- 
tion about missions as to give information about 
the literature of home missions, and to inspire a 
desire to read about missions. One need of our 
churches is for information about missions; an- 
other need is for definite and repeated information 
about the literature of missions. This service will 
have a definite and practical result if those who at- 
tend the service are made familiar with the sources 
of missionary information. The first missionary 
service suggested by the committee, therefore, is 
about the literature of home missions, in an effort 
to make the people of our churehes as familiar with 
our best missionary books as they are with the 
titles of our current literature. 

Have specimen copies of all our missionary mag- 
azines at the meeting. Appoint men to speak 
briefly about each magazine. Appoint another set 
of men to deseribe and glorify the books named in 
the program, aiming, not to give exhaustive infor- 
mation about the contents of the books, but to so 
speak of them that those present will want to read 
them. Let each man have a copy of the book which 
he describes in his hands. 

A practical outcome of the service might well be 
to secure the books reviewed, for your church 
library or for the public library of your town. Place 
before the meeting the possibility of their reading 
the seven books during the winter. Have the 
names of our missionary papers and the names of 
these seven books, with a brief description of each, 
printed upon a neat slip and given to each attend- 
ant at the service. Such a course will undoubtedly 
secure the reading of at least part of the books 
mentioned. 

PROGRAM 


Hymn; opening sentences; hymn; prayer; gen- 
eral statement about the rise of missionary litera- 
ture and the fascination of missionary study. 

Brief descriptions: of our missionary magazines 
by six different persons: (a4) The Missionary Her- 
ald, (b) The Home Missionary, (ce) The American 
Missionary, (d) Life and Light for Women, (e) The 
Pilgrim Missionary, Church Building Quarterly, 
ete., (J) Congregational Work. It will add if each 
person describing his magazine will have a copy in 
his hand and if he will distribute copies at the close 
of the service and state that he will take subserip- 
tions for it. 

Descriptions of seven home missionary books: 
(a) Leavening the Nation, Rev. J. B. Clark; (b) 
Old Glory and the Gospel in the Philippines, A. B. 
Condict, M. D.; (¢) The Minute Man on the Fron- 
tier, Rey. W. G. Puddefoot; (¢d) How Marcus Whit- 
man Saved Oregon, Nixon; (e) Ginsey Kreider, 
Hulda Herrick; (4) Up from Slavery, Booker T. 
Washington; (7) The Battle with the Slum, Jacob 
Riis, 

Statement by pastor about the missionary read- 
ing course: where the books may be had; about 
money for purchasing the books; or, Who will 
give one of these books to the church for use in the 
reading course? or other matters of a practical sort. 

Distribution of specimen coples of magazines and 
slips naming the books constituting the reading 
course; hymn; prayer; closing sentences; the 
Lord's Prayer; benediction. 


Let friendship creep gently to a height; Fex all Kinds of Church and 
if it rush to it, it may soon ran itself out of 


breath.— Fuller, 
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pear in four or five days, the ; 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s — 
Calcium Wafers is a p article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason — 
tabooed by many. phystalenss a I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 

| pation, liver and kidney troubles — a 
pecially in all forms of skin se as 
this remedy.” Hi ites 

At any rate people who are tired of 
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WHAT SULPHUR 


For the Human Body in 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and mo every | 
spring and fall. “ 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonie and cure-all, 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was — 
not without merit. : 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best “yy iamd 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active — 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. ; 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew thisswhen they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the erudity and impur- 
oi) of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘ For liver, kidney 

when re- 


and blood troubles, es 7 

sulting from constipation or ba at 
have been surprised at the ts ; 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils pir ‘ 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have — 
repeatedly seen them dry up 


tut 
Health and 


‘ 


+. 


pills, cathartics and so-called blood *‘pu- — 


rifiers,” will find in Stuart’s Cal 
Wafers a far safer, more table and — 


effective preparation. 


150 Nassau Street, 


We wish every one who thinks 
rial to“ SEND FoR OvR FRE! 
Des and estimates 


‘Granite, Marble, 


KMecords and Kequisites, 20 
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Financing the Local Church 


(Continued from page 375.) 


test of executive ability, and calls for plans 
and methods that fit circumstances. This 
problem ‘“‘demands the wisdom of Solomon, 
the patience of Job, the administrative ability 
of James, the real and unflagging labors of 
Paul, and above all, the passion and spirit of 
Jesus Christ.’”” In most cases the initiative, 
the idea of what to do and how to do it, must 
originate with the pastor. The church mem- 
bers and community must be convinced of the 
need of a church building and of the fact that 
they can actually secure it. A well-defined 
plan of structure should be wrought out inl 
conference with the people, and then a careful 
campaign for systematic raising of funds, 
using all available resources and reaching 
oyer a period of years. Some plan suited to 
the community and problem must be wrought 
out, then eathored to until victory crowns the 
effort. ~ 

Despite the necessity for strong methods 
in financing the church, let me add this 
caution: Do not impress the people that the 
chief business of the church is to get money. 


‘The Church of Christ is the greatest leaven- 


ing force in the community; the most potent 
factor in producing righteousness, public and 
private ; the one institution that stands unal- 
terably opposed to evil; the greatest safe- 
guard of the home; a character factory; an 
influence for salvation. Emphasize its value 
in these directions and the people will rally to 


-its support. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


BAILEY, ORANGE C., Memorial Ch., 
Mass., to Emmanuel Ch., Springfield. 

BATES, CHAS. §., W. Granville and Tolland, Mass., 
to W. Barnstable. Accepts, to begin Oct. 1. 

BENTALL, ALFRED, Sherman, Mich., to remain a 
fifth year. 

CooPER, HAROLD, Kangley, IIL, 
Pond Creek, Okl. 

D’ ARGENT, Wn. E., Hammond, Ind., to Shullsbur g, 
Wis. Is on the field. 

Davis, W. V., to Pearl, Ida. Accepts. 

EVERLY, MILTON M., lately of Julesburg, Col., to 
Challis, Ida. Accepts. 

HouGuton, Ross C., formerly pastor of First Ch., 
Chelsea, Mass., to be financial agent of Piedmont 
Coll., Demorest, Ga. Accepts, with headquarters 
in Boston. q 

MARSH, BYRON F., 
Fla., to Daytona. 

McKnicnutT, Harry C., lately of E. Longmeadow, 
Mass., ealled to Second Ch., Coventry, Ct. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., recently of Tyndall, Bo Dies 
to Estelline, also to Milford, Io. Accepts the 
latter. 

Poor, WM. G., formerly of Pawtucket Ch., Lowell, 
Mass., to Topsfield, until April 1, with prospect 
of settlement. 

RuTAN, FRED’K N., Bethany Presb. Ch., 
N. Y., to Wrentham, Mass. 


Worcester, 


Soegts eall to 


Eustis P. O., 


Tangerine Ch., 


Albany, 


DOCTOR SAID 


* Quit Wrong Food and Eat 
Grape-Nuts.” 


An Tlinoisant who has been through the mill 
says: ‘‘ Last Spring I was so bad with indiges- 
tion I could not digest even soft cooked eggs 
and doctor said I must eat predigested food 
and prescribed Grape-Nuts. 1 changed for the 
better before I used one package, eating 
it three times a day. 

“ My im 
so wonderful that I concluded to use your food 

ink Postum in place of tea and to make a 


long poss short I have not been without 
Gra and Postum since, and my present 
a muprores my doctor’s wisdom in preserib- | 


and % 


Postum.’” oe given by Postum 

Coe tte Creek, 3 Nuts food all th 
of Gra uts all the in- 
digestible starches of pen rain are trans- 
formed into rai = r. Every particle of 
, Pane hon is d le in the weakest stom- 
ach. Physicians fare never found a stomach 


_ too weak to digest and assimilate it. 
Look in Tooke tes for a 
mous little boo 


copy of the fa- 
“The Road to Wellville.”’ 


Nuts. Ihave got strong as a horse | 
and I owe it all to your delicious | 


| 
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MILEY, ELMER E., recently president of the Univ. 
of Wyoming, not called to Ithaca, N. Y. 

SNOWDEN, CLIFFORD L., Union Ch., Beverly Hills, 
Chicago, Ill., to Plymouth Ch., Omaha, Neb. 

STEVENS, CLARENCE H., Fourth Ch., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to Martinez. Accepts. 

TALMADGE, ELLIoTT F., ass’t pastor First Ch., 
Hartford, Ct., to secretaryship of Connecticut Sun- 
day School As ‘ociation, in place of Geo. S. Dem- 
ing, resigned. 

Topp, HENRY C., formerly of Prentice, Wis., now 
of Eagle River, to Granite Falls, Minn. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

WINTER, BENJ. B., Beardstown, IIl., to Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

WyYArT, CHAS., lately of Clark, S. D., to Waubay. 
Accepts, to begin on or before Oct. 1. 


Ordinations and Installations 


GREGG, JAS. E., Yale Sem., 0. and é. Pilgrim Me- 
morial Ch., Pittsfield, Mass., Aug. 25. Sermon, 
Dr. J. B. Gregg, father of the candidate; other 
parts, Prof. J. H. Ropes, Pres. Henry Hopkins, 
D. D., and Rey. Messrs. I. C. Smart, Raymond 
Calkins, $8. P. Cook, G. W. Andrews and Dean 
F. K. Sanders, D. D. 

PRENTIS, JOHN H., Chicago Sem., 0. Priest River, 
Ida., Aug. 21. Parts by Rev. Messrs. Sam’l 
Greene, W. W., Scudder, Jr., J. B: Orr, O. EF: 
Thayer, H. W. Chamberlain. 


Resignations 


BINGHAM, CHAS. M., Daytona, Fla., to take effect 
Oct. 1, after a pastorate of twenty-three years. 

EGERTON, THOS. R., Shullsburg, Wis. He will en- 
gage in evangelistic work, with headquarters at 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Howtik, DAvip, Union Ch., Grafton, Saundersville 
P. O., Mass., in effect Oct. 1, closing a pastorate 
of ten years. 

LADD, GEO. T., Clark professor of moral philosophy 
and metaphysics at Yale University. 

McHoks, THos. W., Big Horn, Wyo. 

McNAMARA, JOHN E., Onawa, Io. 

NICKERSON, ROSCOE §S., Challis, Ida, to take up 
work in the Pahsimaroi Valley. 

SCRIPTURE, EDw. W., director of the psycholog- 
ical laboratory in Yale University. 

SINGLETON, Jos. H., Pearl, Ida., to accept a call 
to California. 

STEVENS, CLARENCE H., Fourth Ch., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

VAN OMMEREN, HENDRIK, Armada, Mich. 

VROOMAN, W. A., Atlantic Ch., St. Paul, Minn. 
He goes to Winnipeg. 

WINTER, BENJ. B., Beardstown, II1. 


Dismissions 
CALKINS, RAYMOND, Pilgrim Memorial Ch., Pitts- 
field, Mass., Aug. 25, by same council that in- 


stalled his successor. 
HADLEY, WILLIS A., Southbridge, Mass., Aug. 31. 


Stated Supplies 


ANTHONY, GOULD R., Bangor Sem., to remain for 
the winter at Lincoln, Me., where he has supplied 
nearly a year with highly satisfactory results. 
He will study at the State University in connec- 
tion. 

BALL, J. W., at Minneha, Okl. 


Personals 


MERRILL, JOHN L., now of Fitchburg, Mass., goes 
to reside with his son, Rey. C. C. Merrill, pastor 
of North Ch., Winchendon. 

TAYLOR. Three brothers, who came from Lin- 
wood, Neb., are principals of Congregational 
academies: F. C. is at the head of the one at 
Weeping Water, Neb.; J. E. is in charge of Gates, 
at Neligh, same state; and A. W. has just been 
elected principal of the one at Snohomish, Wn. 


American Board Personals 


GETCHELL, DANA K., of Marsovan, Turkey, upon 
request of the Western Turkey Mission and after 
five years of service in Anatolia College, has re- 
ceived full appointment as a missionary of the 
American Board. 

JAMISON, REY. L. H., and wife, after three years’ 
association with the Mexican Mission, and upon 
request of the mission, have received full appoint- 


'* ment as missionaries and designated to that coun- 
rovement on Grape-Nuts food was | 


try. 

ean SuSsAN R., of Lakeville, Ct., sailed on the 
ist inst. from New York en route to her field of 
labor at Van, Eastern Turkey. 

Tracy, Dr. JAs. E., and wife, sailed from New 
York Sept. 1, returning to their mission in Ma- 
dura District, South India. 

WILSON, BERTHA A., of Brooklyn, N. Y., a mem- 
ber of the Central Congregational Church, sailed 
Sept. 1 from New York to join, for the first time, 
the Eastern Turkey Mission, with station at Har- 
poot. 

Anniversaries 


Paddy’s Run Ch., centennial of or- 
A fuller account to ap- 


SHANDON, 0O., 
ganization, Aug. 26, 27. 
pear next week. 
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China & Glass 
Matching 


Intending purchasers of Dinner Sets 
or matchings to old sets will find in 
our Dinner Set Department an ex- 
tensive exhibit. 

All grades, from the ordinary up 
through the middle values to the costly 
family services from the Worcester R »yal, 
Mintons, Ridgways, Canton China, etc. 
In sets or parts of sets as required. 

In the Glass Department (2d floor) 
is an extensive display of all grades from 
the ordinary up. 

Seekers for Wedding Gifts will find 
an extensive stock to choose from—all 
values. 

New subjects of Wedgwood old blue 
historical Plates and Pitchers. 

Lamp Dep’t in the gallery, from the 
ordinary kind to the high class values. 

Everything in Crockery, China and 
Glass in housekeeping requisites. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China and Glass Merchants 


120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. 


Street cars marked ‘Federal Street’? may be 
taken from either railway station to the door. 


Absolute Range Perfection 


Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments. 


ae $10 to $20 
Saved. 


Freight 
paid east 
of the 
Missis- 
sippi 
River and 
north of 
the Ten- 
nessee 
Line ; 
equalized 
beyond. 


Your money re- 
funded after six 
months’ trial if 


ae Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent. better than others. My superior lo- 
cation on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights 
and skilled labor are cheaper and best, ‘enables me to 
furnish a TOP NOTCH Ste a Range at a clean saving 
of $10 to $20. Send for free catalogues of all styles 
and sizes, with or without reservoir, for city, town or 
country use. 
CHESTER D. CLAPP, 211 Lynn St., Toledo, Ohio. 


(Practical Stove and Range Man.) 


Usethe Great English Remedy & 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c, & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St, N. Y. 


The 
Effervescent 
Headache Stop 
cleanses and refreshes 
the stomach. 


60c. and $1, at Druggists 
or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 


Warranted free from 
narcotic drugs. 


AIDS TO THE STUDY | 
OF DANTE 


CHARLES A, DINSMORE 


Author of “The Teachings of Dante.” 


It is the threefold purpose of this 
book to present in a serviceable 
form the knowledge essential to the | 
understanding of the poet as stated 


_ by the best authorities, the original 
documents most commonly quoted, 
and those interpretations which most 
clearly reveal the significance and 
greatness of Dante’s work. It con- 
tains an introductory essay on How 
to Study Dante; a chapter on the 
Times of Dante as interpreted by 
Dean Church, more 
dispensable collateral reading. 


and much in- 


Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 wet. 


Postpaid, $1.64 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY- NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY; 1903 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks 
Special Deposits in Trust (% ate anie 
Real Estate. ‘ ee 
United States Bonds. 
State and City Bonds Fo 
Railroad Bonds.. 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks 


Railroad Stocks 
Bank and Trus t Co Stocks 
Bonds and Mo rt ages, be ing Ist Hen on 
Real Estat« : Setee rrr 112,750.00 
Premiums canetibne ted and in hands 


Agents. ..... 
Interest due and accrued on ist Janus ary, 
BOOB. siecsvscsccseses ian 


LIABILITIES 
Carty Capital bows P 
Reserve ¢) -r-papghh und 

Uny maid LA 
Unpaid ie 
Reserve for Tax 


‘ $3,000,000.00 


ci 
BSU,G08.05 


ins surance, and o 
ye ee 5,000.00 


ther ¢lains 


Net Surplus 6,436.0285.69 
817,108,635.12 
Surplus as regards Policy-boalders SBP, 16,0038.69 


ponN Hi. WASHBURN, 7 lent 
ELBRIDGE G 
FREI 


Viee-Prea 
A, 3 VicePreat 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 5 Secretaries 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ast Secretary 
; 
| 
~ = 


7 one’s best, demand 
H Purifies and stim- [i 


ithe complexion 


H beauty of perfect 


} Special offer ¢ ie? mene and 


‘in Blankets offered in New Eng- 


“SP hed 
Se” e 
‘wl 
Occasions when 
there is particular 
pleasure in looking j 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


Hulates the skin #¥ 
s without destroy- | 
Hing its delicate 


bloom. Gives to J 


the smooth, fresh § 


health. A face soap 
— discriminating 
people use it for 
toilet and bath. 


Your dealer has it. 
25 cents a cake. 


pack 
age of Soap enik "Facial Cream 
sent for 5 cts. to pay postage; or 
for 10 cts. the same and ssmples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and 
Dental Cream. Address Dept, 61. 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Sole Owners, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


P,0 ie. eq 
ib Norwell Co. 


Winter Street ha Yimple Place, Boston 


FACTS ABOUT 


Blankets] 


Unquestionably the best values f 


TOES 


land are the famous GOLDEN — 
FLEECE, made exclusively for 
us—all wool filling, soft, buoyant 
and warm. The kind of bedding 
for health and comfort, made in 
10-4 sizes $4.50, 114 $5.00, 124 — 
$6.00. Special sizes for brass beds. | , 


a Ca te 


Shepard, Norwell | Ce : 


Ms 
Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 
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What is the Matter in Beirut and Thereabouts 


An authoritative statement of the present situation 
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A Triple New Hampshire 
Celebration 


A notable combination of celebrations occurred 
at Mt. Vernon, Sept. 5, 6, including the annual 
observance of Home Week, the triennial reunion of 
the alumni of MeCollom Institute (formerly Apple 
ton Academy), and the one hundredth anniversary of 
incorporation of the town. Hon. George A. Bruce 
of Boston, grandson of the first pastor, delivered 
the historical oration. On Sunday, Rey. H. P. Peck, 
the present pastor, conducted the devotional exer 
cises, Mr. H. Porter Smith of Cambridge, son of an 
early minister, was principal speaker, and Rey, C. C. 
Carpenter of Andover represented former pastors 
A laymen’s service was presided over by Hon 
George A. Marden, assistant United States treasurer, 
Boston, a native of the town and foremost in every 
effort for its prosperity. . 


An earnest address was 


made at this service by Col. J. Payson Bradlee 
of Phillips Church, South Boston. Other summer 
residents are John H. Colby and Dea. Albert 
Conant of Union Church, ‘Boston, the latter being 


one of five brothers, all deacons, who were brought | 
up in Mt. Vernon. 

A small town—its population never exceeding 
750, now very much less—sitnated on top of a high 
hill, it has been noted not only for its scenery and 
healthfulness, but for the sturdy moral character of | 
its settlers and the influential sons and daughters it 
has sent out into the world. The only church ever 
within its borders, organized in 1780, and the acad- 
emy—of which Judge Stevens of Lowell, Rey. Au- 
gustus Berry, late of Pelham, and Dr. Bancroft of 
Phillips Academy, early principals—have | 
molded the people for successive generations. In | 
later years, summer residents have done much to 
promote the welfare of the community, a new and 
elegant sanctuary having been built a few years 
ago. So the candlestick, which is the church, still 
shines before men, and the city set on a hill is still 
an uplifting influence. O.70.C, 
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Twentieth Century 


Immeasurably superior both musically and mechanically, 


the Lyon & Healy grade 


of excellence is splendidly 


exemplified in our pipe organs. 
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large photographs of many church interiors. Should be 
in the hands of every church contemplating the purchase of an 


organ. If interested write today. 


Lyon & Healy, Pipe Organ Builders, 


This advt. may not appear again. 
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THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


| . General and College Preparatory 
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Your step has lost elasticity because your blood 
has lost vitality, which Hood's Sarsaparilla will re- 
store. ray Rees 


~ .< Seer a 


For THE CHILDREN.—Every father and mother 
_ Will be interested in the announcement today in 
another column of this paper of a special line of fur- 
niture for nurseries and children’s rooms which has 
_just been brought out by the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany. No such furniture has ever been offered 
heretofore. It is practically a junior series of 
-adult furniture, each piece being made to the right 
proportion for a child’s use. 


GELTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD AND WASHINGTON. 
-—Personally-Conducted Tour via ~Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Leave Boston 6 Pp. M., via Fall River 
Line, Sept. 25, in charge of a Pennsylvania Rail- 
road fourist Agent; returning, arrive Boston 
Oct. 2. An. experienced chaperon, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will accompany 
the party throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering 
transportation, carriage drives and hotel accommo- 
-dations—all necessary expenses except supper on 
Fall River Line returning—will be sold at the er- 
tremely low rate of $82-from Boston, and propor- 
_tionate rates from other points. For itineraries and 
full information apply to Tourist Agent, 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., or address George W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 

A MARVELOUS SuccrEss.—Ow’ readers have 
doubtless noted the advertisements of Karo Corn 
Syrup now running in owr columns. It was a novel 
idea to put up the best table syrup in airtight, fric- 
lion-top cans, and the instant demand for it has been 
astonishing. Over Six and one-half Million cans 
were ordered of the manufacturers in the first ninety 
-days, and the sales are increasing every day. This 
is but another illustration of the fact that the 
American housekeeper is quick to recognize real 
merit. Mrs. Helen Armstrong, the well-known 
teacher of cookery, has written a booklet of re- 

_ ¢eipts for the use of Karo Corn Syrup in all kinds 
of cooking and candy making, which will be sent 
free, when issued, to any one writing to the Corn 
Produets Company, New York or Chicago. If any 
-of our readers haye been unable to find Karo Coin 
Syrup at the grocer’s, it would be well to drop a 
“postal to the Corn Products Company, g’ving the 
-grocer’s name and address. 


TOUR T0 THR PACIFIC Coast, via Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Account Meeting American Bankers’ 
Association. On account of the meeting of the 
Améri¢an Bankers’ Association, at Sau Francisco, 
“Cal., Oct. 20 to 23, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will run a personally-conducted tour to 
San Francisco and return, by special Pullman train, 
leaving New York Oct. 14 and going via Chicago, 
Omaha and Ogden. Five days will be spent in San 
Francisco. Returning, the tour will leaye San 
Francisco Oct. 23. Visits will be paid on return 
trip to Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, Denver 
and St. Louis, and New York will be reached Oct. 
81, Round-trip rate, covering all expenses for 
eighteen days, except five days spent in San Fran- 
¢isco, $190 from New York. For reservation of 
space, tickets and full information, apply to Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., or 
direct to George W. Boyd, General Passenger A gent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. came 


Fi 


New York City Excursion, Ocr. 1, via Bos- 
ton & Maine to Albany, down the Hudson to New 
York. Everybody desires to visit New York city ; 
and a trip once a year to the great metropolis is 
well worth taking: The numerous buildings of in- 
‘terest, the parks and monuments, the theaters, the 
Bowery and the hundreds of interesting places serve 
not only to amuse but to educate the visitor. Every 
year in the early autumn the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road runs an excursion to New York city. Besides 
the trip to the city, this exewrsion provides an op- 
portunity _ or enjoying one of the most delightful 
journeys in the East. Leaving Boston, the route is 
via the Hoosac Country .and Deerfield Vulley, a 
Section famous on account of its scenic beauty; a 
visit to the city of Albany, N. Y., where the mag- 
nificent Capitol and other interesting places will 
busy one is next, and then a sail down the beautiful 
Hudson River on either the day or night line steam- 
ers, passing Poughkeepsie Bridge, the old town of 

' Newburgh, West Point, Stony Point and other 
places of interest. Leaving New York city, the re- 
turn trip is via the Fall River Line Steamers to 
Boston. This round trip is only $5.00. The date 
is Oct. 1. Send to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for their 
illustrated descriptive booklet, giving a description 
of the trip and some beautiful scenes of interesting 
places along the route. This book will be mailed 
free to any address. 
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It’s different. Many people are telling us 
that it is the finest collection of hymns 
and music for young people ever pyb- 
lished. I[t is not too difficult for any 
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use with delight and profit; but sickly, 
sentimental rhymes and ragtime music 
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Saved Oregon 
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devotional (Stall). A meter ees book for spiritual 
quickening, $1, net Manhood’s Morning ’”’ 
(Conwell). A book of high ideals for young men. 
A golden gift book, $1. net. ‘‘ Maternity’ (Drake), 
soc., net ‘Pastor's Pocket Record ’’ (Stall), 


50c., » net 
1064 Real Estate Trust 


Vir Publishing Co. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Agents: 
The Palmer Co., Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
WANTED An adieeen dman of iatiees blitey 
to represent us in exclusive terri- 


tory on definite time guarantee basis. Call or write. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S CONGS oF PRAISE 
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be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
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religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 


at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Caicage. 


$7 per copy, 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. ‘4 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


| NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 


SUMMARY OF sr 


Cash in Banks. .....0ssece0saweusganeennee $427,046.49 
Special Deposits f 545,527.84 
Real Estate......... 13593,892.06 
United States Bond *040,000.00 
State and City Bond ¥869,000.00 
Railroad Bonds...........++. +» 1,375,430. 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks,....... 519,000. 
| Railroad Stocks... .......ssssccesestsssseeee 6,174,550.00 
Kank and ‘Trust Co. StOCKS....cscesseccses 250.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
Real Estate... issc.sens cecteeeeee 112,750.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
AGONRB. . s.cencccccsecnss) cconesnneeen 985,872.94 
ies ry co awe and acerued on 1st January, 
ees 9,315.79 
#17,108,635.12 


| Samuel Sloan, 


| Reserve for TaxeS....:..cvs-dueuceuewes 


LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital . .<<scxss.0.-pupapeasane 7 
Reserve Premium 
Unpaid Losses.  . «<i 5s-.<sssesananeee 


Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 


.. &3,000,000.00 
5, 986,873.00 
757,114.48 
853,608.95 
75,000.00 

Net Surplus. a <snss<secdsn kine 6,456,038. 69 


$17,108,635.12 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders 


&9,436,038.69 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C, _ BUSWELL 2d_ Vice-Prest. 
. CORR REA, 3d Vice-Prest. 
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The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822, 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


HENRY J. PERRIS, 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized te aet as Exee- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 
Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 
EDWIN 8S. MARSTON, President. 
THOs. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass't See’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t See’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass't See’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


James Stillman, 
Moses Samar Fyne, 


William Waldorf Astor, 


Henry A. C. Taylor, almer, 
D. Of Mills, William Rowland, 
Robert < salient, pawers R. Bacon, 
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George F. Baker, Cleve i He Dodge, 
E. R. Holden, John L. Riker, 
Charles A. Peabody, Daniel 8. 1 
| Hugh D. Auchineloss, Henry Hentz, 
D. H. King, Jr., H. Van R. K 
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A. G. Agnew, P. A. Valentine, 
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J Event and Comment 


More definite particulars 
concerning the murder of 
the American Missionary 
Association worker, Prof. L. A. Planving, 
at Point Coupee, La., make the crime 
appear even more revolting and inexpli- 
cable.’ Pres. Oscar Atwood of Straight 
University of New Orleans, who went 
directly to the scene of the tragedy, 
writes as follows: ‘“‘Mr. Planying was 
shot while going to his home. He had 
been at work for a white planter. The 
_deed was deliberately planned. We think 


A Case for 
Speedy Justice 


the low, unprogressive ‘Cajon’ element: 


was the instigator. I have been terribly 
shocked by this murder. I have been 
greatly distressed, 
of twelve years he was the one who gave 
the greatest promise. -There is no truth 
in the story that he made incendiary 
speeches. Hedid everything to bring the 
races together. He had the confidence 
and the aid of the best whites.”’. We un- 
‘derstand that Pres. Washington Gladden, 
the official head of the American: Mis- 
Sionary Association, has addressed a 
respectful communication to Governor 
Heard of Louisiana, asking that the 
assassination be carefully investigated 


and that legal punishment follow. We. 


hope there will be no slackening of this 
demand until justice is meted out to the 
perpetrator of the great wrong. Secre- 
tary Ryder says that Mr. Planving ‘“‘is 
the last man in America who ought to 
have been murdered.’’ Certainly his re- 
markably constructive and irenic work 
for the Louisiana Negroes, his good stand- 
ing with the best white elements in the 
locality and his rare intellecttal and spir- 
itual qualities made him a marked man in 
the younger generation of Negroes. His 
race can ill afford the loss of so promis- 
ing a leader and our Congregational mis- 
sionary forces in the South are greatly 
impoyerished by his tragie death. 


These are times when the lit- 
tle girl’s repartee to the trav- 
eling missionary secretary ex- 
presses the sentiments of many persons 
besides children. She was the daughter 
of a home missionary on the frontier and 
to the visitor’s bland remark, ‘‘ Well, my 
little girl, I suppose when you grow up 
you are going to be a missionary,” re- 
plied promptly, ‘No, sir, I think I would 
rather be the Board.’”’? The murder of 
Mr. Planving and the perils confronting 
our missionaries in Asiatic and European 
Turkey make a position in the front 
ranks of aggressive Christianity very un- 
enviable from a worldly point of view. 
Perhaps most of us would rather be the 
Board than the missionary just now. At 
the same time it should be remembered 


Where the 
Burden Rests 


Of all the graduates - 


2 


that the secretaries in their home offices 
are carrying unusual burdens of anxiety, 
apart from the financial problem which is 
always with them. Such a tragedy as 
that in Louisiana goes straight home to 
the hearts of the A. M. A. officials and 
the commotions in Turkey weigh heavily 
upon the American Board secretaries. 
The missionary movement and those en- 
gaged in it, in whatever capacity, need 
just now the special sympathy of all of 
us. It is our work as truly as it is the 
work of those directly concerned with 
carrying it on. 


In answer to inquiries 
as to the history and 
character of the denom- 


Congregationalists 
and United Brethren 


-inations with which Congregationalists 


are considering the advisability of union, 


we are glad this week to introduce our 


readers to the United Brethren through 
the clear and succinct description of them 
by one of their four bishops. We are 
sure from experience that a personal ac- 
quaintance with Bishop Mills would in- 
spire the confidence of Congregationalists 
in him which we know is universally felt 
throughout his denomination. We invite 
careful study of those features of this 
body which differ from ours.. These are 
connected with the ministry and the goy- 
ernment of the churches. We see no rea- 
son why these differences may not be so 
adjusted as to result in advantage to the 
whole body if the two denominations 
should be united. If the stream of Chris- 
tian life which flowed from old England 
to New England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury should so mingle with the stream 
which flowed from Germany to the Mid- 
dle States in the eighteenth century as to 
make one river, we should expect that it 
would be like the river of Ezekiel’s vision, 
enlarging and carrying blessing whither- 
soever it goes. Next week we shall pub- 
lish an account of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church from a prominent minister 
of that body. 

An experiment has been 

entered on between a 
Congregational and a.United Brethren 
church at Sherrard, Ill. Both depend on 
home missionary: aid. The Congrega- 
tionalists have a good meeting house but 
no parsonage, and have been trying to 
raise money to build: one. The United 
Brethren have a good parsonage and no 
meeting house, and have been trying to 
raise funds for one. <A revival planned 
by the Congregational church and carried 
on by both churches brought a number of 
new members into both, and they were 
received at one time and by one ceremony, 
which must have helped the people to 
realize that they were really one. Each 


Church Union Tried 


pastor sought to find out the mind of the 
other as to closer fellowship and the re- 
sult was that a joint committee was ap- 
pointed which proposed terms of federa- 
tion that were unanimously adopted by 
each church. They agree to worship as: 
one congregation, using the Congrega- 
tional: meeting house and the United 
Brethren parsonage. We suppose that 
the two pastors are to resign, for a plan 
has been adopted looking to the calling 
of a pastor by the unitediaction of the 
two churches. Each church is to con- 
tinue to support the benevolent work of 
its own denomination, and new members. 
are to unite with the church of their 
choice. If the spirit which we trust will 
pervade such unions prevails in this one 
the member who joins either church will 
find that he belongs to both. We hope 
that this instance is the harbinger of 
many unions of two or more churches. 
where only one is needed or can support 
itself. 

The success of one or two 
international pastoral ex- 
changes this past summer 
leads us to call attention to the desirabil- 
ity of such arrangements more frequently. 
It pays both the American and the British 
partner to the transaction. Each gains 
an idea of the differences: and the like- 
nesses of pulpit and pastoral problems in 
the two countries. To exchange pulpits 
with a brother from over the ocean for 
four or five weeks often: brings the respect- 
ive congregations into touch with a dif- 
ferent type of man, and often with a new 
style of preaching. The vacation ele- 
ment, too, it is possible to preserve, 
inasmuch as little pastoral work may 
be required. The Englishman, Rev. T. 
Rhondda Williams, who supplied the Cen- 
tral Chureh of Lynn this summer, was 
heard with constant delight and profit, 
while Rev. C. F. Weeden, who took Mr. 
Williams’s place in Bradford, according 
to letters which we have received from 
United States Consul Day, proved himself 
an altogether satisfactory substitute. It 
would be difficult to tell which parish was 
taken captive more completely, and the 
beauty of it all is that each church is glad 
to have its own pastor back again after 
the summer exchange. 


International 
Pulpit Exchanges 


Leslie’s Weekly, 
menting on our recent 
statement that there is. 
an upward tendency in the payment of 
ministers’ salaries, says, ‘‘Thestendency 
can go a long way upward before the 
ministry as a profession will be in danger 
of suffering from an overplus of worldly 
goods and chattels.’’ It points out how 


com- 
One More Word on 
Ministers’ Salaries 
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the clergyman is debarred from adding to 
his income by other work or by invest- 
ment and speculation, and adds, ‘‘ As a 
matter of fact, if the average salary paid 
to ministers throughout the country were 
increased at once by fifty per cent. it 
would only be an act of common justice 
and fairdealing toaclass of men to whom 
the country owes far more for light and 
leadership than money itself can repay.” 
It is gratifying to see a journal so widely 
cireulated and so influential as Leslie’s 
Weekly taking this generous position. 
We are confident that churches anxious 
to have the coming .year one of zest, 
vitality and harvest could do no wiser 
thing than to see to it that the men whom 
they expect to lead them in the work of 
the year are put above all the worry and 
earking care which come with inadequate 
income, and which when these are present 
make anything like glad and enthusiastic 
leadership out of the question. 


The Quebee Con- 
gregational Asso- 
ciation will meet at Island Pond, Vt., 
Sept. 22, 23, and afford a fine example of 
Congregational fellowship between the 
two lands. This is an innovation on the 
part of the association which will be ap- 
preciated on both sides of the border. 
In Canada are many pastors who once 
served in the United States, while in 
Vermont alone is a good-sized contingent 
of those who hail from the Dominion. 
Noticeably among these are Rev. Thomas 
Hall of Island Pond and Rey. A. F. Me- 
Gregor of Newport, both of whom were 
superintendents for the Canadian Con- 
gregational Missionary Society. Rey. 
Dr. 8. N. Jackson, formerly of Barre 
and now of Burlington, was also for 
many years the honored treasurer of the 
same society, and a central figure in the 
common work of the churches. Other 
ministers from Canada scattered up and 
down the state, as well as other Vermont 
pastors, will doubtless join this gathering 
at Island Pond, which promises to be 
a unique meeting of the Congregational- 
ists of both lands. The Orleans County 
Ministerial Association will co-operate in 
the program and management of the 
meetings. 


Congregational Reciprocity 


The campaign of edu- 
cation in the interest 
of foreign missions 
soon to begin among the Ohio churches 
promises valuable results. Arranged by 
District Secretary Creegan, a dozen of the 
leading pastors co-operate, including such 
men as Drs. Gladden, Bradshaw, Tenney 
and Mills. An excellent representation 
of missionary forees will be had in the 
persons of Drs. Herrick and House of 
Turkey, Dr. Albrecht of Japan, Mrs. 
Lydia L. Davis and Mrs. Alice M. Wil- 
liams of China. The campaign will oc- 
cupy three weeks, beginning next Sunday, 
On week days the speakers will be divided 
into four groups, each group visiting dif- 
ferent points and holding at least two 
meetings, at which it is hoped delega- 
tions from neighboring churches will be 
present. On Sunday the larger centers 
like @leveland, Toledo, Columbus and 
Cincinnati will be the object of attack. 
In the course of the campaign no less 
than eighty-five of the leading churches 
will hear stirring addresses from men 


A Notable Campaign 
for Missions 


warm with love for foreign missions. 
Add to this the indirect influence upon 
neighboring churches and the sum total 
of the results must be large. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to learn that 
Dr. Gladden has invited the United Breth- 
ren churches in Columbus to attend the 
rally at the First Congregational Church 
in that city, Oct. 4, and on the following 
day a missionary fellowship meeting will 
be held, to which ministers of the United 
Brethren, Protestant Methodist and Con- 
gregational denominations living within 
sixty miles of Columbus will be invited. 
Ohio is certainly setting a commendable 
example to other states by thus putting 
foreign missions in the forefront of the 
season’s work. 


Next month this 
country is to have a 
visit from a British commission of in- 
quiry into the educational systems of the 
United States in their bearing on national 
commerce and industry. The commis- 
sion, which was projected by Mr. Alfred 
Mosely, includes a large number of edu- 
cators and other public men, Mr. Mosely 
a few months ago sent out at his own 
cost an industrial commission. to the 
United States. He is deeply impressed 
by what he is convinced is a fact, that the 
United States and Germany are out- 
stripping Great Britain in commercial 
success because they have paid the great- 
est attention to education. In an in- 
terview published in the Sunday School 
Chronicle Mr. Mosely, who was for many 
years engaged in mining business in South 
Africa, declared that the honor of the 
development of South Africa mining and 
engineering belongs to the United States. 
He said that many hard working English- 
men failed there for lack of knowledge of 
their business and of brains to put the 
knowledge they had to the best use, but 
that engineers secured from America by 
English firms saved the South African in- 
dustries from ruin. Mr. Mosely believes 
that the British workman has the mate- 
rial in him to make the best workman in 
the world—grit, backbone, pluck and hon- 
esty—but he says that these fail in the 
fierce competition of today unless backed 
by training and skill. ‘‘ America,’ he 
said, ‘‘is taking the industrial lead be- 
cause she has learned to utilize the brain 
of the masses, encourages initiative, and 
pays handsomely for talent when she can 
find it.’’ 


Education and Industry 


The visit of this com- 
mission of inquiry 
from England ought 
to do something more than furnish the 
mother country with a better knowledge 
of our education system. It ought to 
deepen among us the popular sense of 
the importance of training the children 
and youth, And the training needed is 
not simply the rudiments of common 
schools, the same for all. Mr. Mosely 
complains that in England “nothing is 
done to find out what a boy’s real talent 
and inclinations are; and for this state 
of things parents are as much or more to 
blame than the schoolmasters. Failure, 
or partial failure, is the inevitable out- 
come."’ Our Government has appropri- 
ated many millions of dollars to reclaim 
arid lands, and it is believed that the en- 
richment of the nation which will follow 


The Commercial Value 
of Public Education 


a 


a> 
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fully warrants the investment. 
worth while to invest public 
make the land tillable it is 
worth while to invest 
citizens skilled tillers of t 
only our common schools, but 
institutions of learning are 
national assets. They have ¢ 
ambition to gain knowledge pny 
of its value among the common ion” 
greater than in any other er 


The Contrast Not U grit 

ie ntras 0 te 

favorable to America eae “Sua the 
who presided, said that the University 
Extension movement in England had not 
realized the hopes of its founders, espe- 
cially in creating an interest in ‘higher 
education among the working classes. It 
will hardly be questioned that the Amer- 
ican working man is much more ambi- 
tious for the education of his children 
than the British working man. Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer, addressing the British As-  - 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
last week, said that private effort in Great 
Britain had provided less than one-tenth 
as much money for education as the 
United States. He contrasted the vast 
sums spent by the British Government 
on its navy with the small amounts ex- 
pended for producing brain power, and 
advocated appropriating as much for the 
latter as for the former. We shall wel- 
come the commission of Englishmen to 
inquire into the effect of, education in 
giving to this country the prospect of 
commercial supremacy. It will stimu- 
late us to greater investments and larger 
plans to give to all the people opportuni- 
ties for expert knowledge in the lines of 
business they may choose to - 
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last week a delegation from 
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who.are endeavoring to | 
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of the seminaries a pitifully small num- 
ber of pupils. Unequal distribution of 
resources gives certain of the seminaries 
an equipment which the others cannot 
possibly duplicate. Deficits have to be 
met yearly, and demands for new build- 
ings and new endowment fall unheeded 
on the ears of laymen who are more and 
more disposed to investigate actual con- 
ditions of administration from the stand- 
point of prudent and effective carrying 
out of a trust. It is admitted that the 
commercial argument for consolidation 
can be-earried too far, for if carried to 
its logical conclusion there would be but 
one seminary, But there is frank admis- 
sion by the Presbyterian Banner that 
**planting can be overdone, and probably 
has been.’”’ The idea of consolidation of 
educational institutions crops it out in 
most unexpected places. Thus, the cur- 
rent Churchman has an argument. by 
Bishop Nichols of California urging that 
Trinity College, now at Hartford, Ct., 
be in some way affiliated with Yale Uni- 
versity in New Hayen. In facing the 
future of our own theological seminary 
in Chicago one of several plans is for it 
to become affiliated with, though not sub- 
ordinate to Chicago University. 


For the Revolutionary War, the 
War of 1812, the Mexican War, 
the Civil War and the war with Spain, 
we have paid $8,088,623,590 in pensions 
up to date. Thus reports Commissioner 


Pensions 


of Pensions Ware in his annual statement. - 


Understand that this includes none of the 
expense of war as waged; only its after 
effects. Viewed from. one standpoint it 
is a terrible indictment of war; viewed 
from another it is a splendid tribute to 
the generosity of the American people; 
viewed from another, it is responsible for 
not a little of present day disposition to 
rely on the Government for what in 
earlier days of the Republic would have 
been earned in the strength of individual 
resource and self-respect. The annual ex- 
penditure for Spanish War pensions now 
amounts to $1,765,310, and the evidence 
is all too patent that many volunteered 
for that war with the expectation of re- 
sorting at once to the national treasury. 
There is no other explanation of the per- 
centage of pension applications from cer- 
tain regiments. Pension Commissioner 
Ware describes the present system of 
examination of pension applicants as 
uncertain, expensive, unsatisfactory and 
generative of an enormous amount of 
friction. He urges laws making pensions 
forfeitable when holders of the same are 
convicted in court of infamous crimes; 
and prohibiting the giving of pensions to 
women who marry old soldiers for the 
pension’s sake—as is often the case. Mr. 
Ware was selected by President Roose- 
velt because he had the reputation of do. 
ing his own thinking and saying what he 
thought, and he seems to be living up to 
his reputation. 


Elsewhere we refer to 
President Rooseyelt’s ad- 
_mirable address at Syracuse on Labor 
Day, a speech which even his bitterest 
enemy—the New York Sun—praises for 
its sanity, balance and fair play to all con- 
eerned. The verdict of Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, referee in the disputed issues 
coming before the arbitration commis- 


The Labor World 


sion in the Pennsylvania anthracite coal 
district—that the right of employers to 
discharge employees at will for reasons 
satisfactory to themselves must be main- 
tained—is an important decision, consery- 
ative in its import. Frank declaration by 
Roman Catholic prelates that the oath 
taken by members of the Typographical 
Union, the great trades-union of compos- 
itors, in which the members of the union 
pledge that loyalty to the union will be 
above loyalty to any other organization, 
is an oath which the Roman Catholic 
Church cannot permit to Catholics who 
desire good standing «in the church, has 
called the attention of the public to the 
extreme position taken by some of the 
unions, and to an interesting clash of 
opinion between a very venerable institu- 
tion and a comparatively modern one. 
Interviews with representative trades- 
unionists on this issue vary in tone. 
Some are inclined to minimize the essen- 
tial point at issue; others are frankly 
defiant and say that they will take the 
union rather than the church if a choice 
must be made. <A suit brought by a firm 


of Danbury, Ct., hat manufacturers, un- 


der the Sherman anti-trust law, asking 
for $240,000 damages for injuries received 
in a boycott, has for its defendants the 
officers of the American Federation of 
Labor, the officers of the hatters’ trades- 
union, and 250 members of these organ- 
izations resident in Danbury. The firm’s 
goods were boycotted in the United States 
and Canada. They intend to test the 
right of organized labor thus to punish 
capitalists who employ non-union labor. 
If the suit is not called off, and is carried 
up to the higher courts and a decision 
given by the Federal Supreme Court, it 
will be a case of great importance. 


The housecleaning job 

progresses. Secretary of 
the Interior Hitchcock, in outspoken cor- 
respondence with Mr. Philip C. Garrett, 
president of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, has ayowed his intention co-operat- 
ing with the Attorney General and the 
President to get at the bottom of the 
scandals in the Indian territory; and 
already certain of the minor officials have 
been suspended from office or discharged. 
The President has been eagerly seeking 
the right sort of non-official investigator 
who will probe the whole matter to the 
bottom, and has found him in Mr. Charles 
Bonaparte of Baltimore, an eminent civil 
service reformer. Mr. Leupp, the well- 
known Washington correspondent and 
civil service reformer, who has just re- 
turned from a special mission to the ter- 
ritory, says that much of the attack on 
Secretary Hitchcock comes from men 
who have found him too honest to suit 
their purposes and too determined to put 
an end to raseality. The Federal Grand 
Jury of Washington has brought in seven 
more indictments of postal officials and 
business men who are charged with hay- 
ing worked the game of ‘‘ graft’ and en- 
riched themselves at the treasury’s ex- 
pense. Special attorneys Bonaparte and 
Conrad, appointed by President Roose- 
velt to aid in probing this matter, are 
now at work on the evidence against Mr. 
Tulloch, whose name came to the front 
early in the exposé, but whose misdeeds 
were said to have been done at a time so 
remote as to give him a loophole in the 
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statute of limitations. It will be well to 


have this trail followed. 


The resignation of United 
States District Attorney 
Byrne in Delaware and the 
forced resignation of Miss Todd as post- 
master at Greenwood by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Payne give President Roosevelt a . 
chance to practice what he reaches so 
often. If in appointing a new district at- 
torney he fails to make it clear that he 
has nothing but hostility for the Addicks 
gang of venal politicians, and if he fails 
to restore Miss Todd should she be found 
to be worthy of the place and to have 
suffered dismission solely because of a 
barter as to spoils of oflice between the 
Delaware United States senators, then he 
will fall below the ideal of duty which he 
has set for himself, and make his words 
on civic morality a mockery. It is high 
time that the President and the officials 
of the national organization of the Re- 
publican party quit giving any counte- 
nance to Mr. Addicks, whose reprehen- 
sible role it has been to debauch a state. 


The Delaware 
Opportunity 


The outbreak in Beirut 
following the arrival 
of the American fleet was not caused by 
it, but revealed as nothing else could 
have done the advisability of just such ac- 
tion as our Government took, knowing as 
it did from its consuls and minister the 
peril in which Americans throughout the 
empire were placed. Admiral Cotton at 
once co-operated with the local authori- 
ties in measures for restoring peace be- 
tween Mohammedans and Christians, and 
the city is quiet again; and our minister 
at Constantinople, Mr. Leishman, fol- 
lowed by the French ambassador, brought 
pressure to bear which has led to the sub- 
stitution as wali of Beirut of a man 
whose reputation as governor of Damas- 
cus causes all foreigners in Beirut to 
have confidence in the preservation of 
order in the city and district. France, by 
reason of her long-time interest in Syria 
and her ancient protectorate over the 
non-Protestant Christians of Turkey, nat- 
urally heartily supported the United 
States in a demand for prompt action of 
the kind suggested by our Government. 


Conditions in Beirut 


All reports from Euro- 
pean Turkey indicate that 
the massacre of Christians 
by Turks and of Turks by Christians is 
going on with a ferocity and thorough- 
ness which, when the story is told, 
will shock the world. Antipathy to 
newspaper correspondents and strict or- 
ders against their presence in the war 
district hinder Europe and America 
from knowing much that they should 
know. But enough is leaking out to 
show that the destruction of life and 
poverty is awful. Our American Board 
missionaries, the British and American 
consuls and newspaper correspondents 
are marked men, and we shall not be 
surprised to hear of deaths of foreigners 
as additional incitements to interference 
by Europe, so long and wickedly delayed, 
as the reyolutionists think. Latest dis- 
patches from Bulgaria indicate growing 
sentiment in favor of open declaration 
of war with Turkey, in. which case 
Europe realizes that almost anything in 
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the way of transformation of the map of 
Southwestern Europe may happen. It 
would seem as if the policy of drift which 
the European chancelleries decided upon 
had gone so far as to permit the situation 
to get out of hand. We deem it most 
fortunate that we are able to present in 
a news article, elsewhere in this issue, a 
survey of the situation by one of the men 
most competent to pass judgment on it. 
To protect him we are constrained to 
conceal his name; but were it used it 
would command respect. 


Caste 


Matthew Arnold, after visiting this 
country, wrote that ‘‘considering how 
rife are distinctions of rank and class 
in the world, how prone men in general 
are to adopt them, how much the Ameri- 
cans themselves, beyond doubt, are capa- 
ble of feeling their attraction, it shows, 
I think, at least strong good sense in the 
Americans to have forborne from all 
attempt to invent them at the outset, 
and to have escaped or resisted any fancy 
for inventing them since.’”’ Twenty years 
have gone by since Mr. Arnold made this 
comment. Have we escaped or resisted 
“any fancy for inventing’’ class dis- 
tinctions during the two decades that 
have intervened ? 

We wish that the trend of sentiment 
in the South now did not point to the 
perpetuation there of class distinctions 
based on color of skin and race. We 
wish that organized labor did not seem 
to be tending toward an ever-increasing 
insistence on affiliation with trades-union- 
ism if men are to be insured the privilege 
of unmolested, fully-rewarded toil. We 
wish that wealth did not tend to accumu- 
late generation by generation in the hands 
of certain families or certain groups of 
men or corporations, thus tending to 
create permanent social distinctions based 
on the possession of vast means or social 
and political power. We wish that patri- 
otic orders based on lineage traced back 
to historic and memorable happenings in 
our national history would always do 
the educational and. patriotic work they 
are ostensibly organized to do without 
creating, In not a few of their members, 
that sense of personal and social superi- 
ority which is the essence of caste. 

The portentous, well-nigh impenetrable 
obstacle which caste creates against the 
spread of Christianity in India is: before 
our eyes today for an example. It is em- 
bodied in all its divisiveness in the say- 
ing, ‘A Brahmin begging is greater than 
a Sudra reigning.’’ The curse which so- 
cial caste and preference. of one body of 
Christian believers over another are bring- 
ing to England now is admitted by all 
dispassionate students of her educational, 
military and ecclesiastical problems, and 
Ary deficiencies, 

should we forsake our earlier 

and our admitted custom up to 

a recent date? To be sure, the caste 
t is ever latent, and always has to be 


combated, bat it is one thing when latent - 


and revealing ‘itself in individuals here 
aud. there, and quite another thing crys- 
tallized.into.a political or social formula, 
en bodied. in: societies, and recognized. by 
legislation.» Prom this may we be deliv. 
ered! And to this end our Chief Execu- 
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tive contributes when, as in his recent 
speech at Syracuse on Labor Day, he so 
forcibly and yet so dispassionately set 
forth the evil which would come to the 
republic were it to dare to conform its 
laws and its customs to the class spirit. 
“A healthy republican government must 
rest upon individuals, not upon classes or 
sections. As soon as it becomes govern- 
ment by aclass or a section it departs 
from the old American ideal,”’ he said. 
Along with this is worthy to be put 
Booker T. Washington’s saying, ‘No 
man whose vision is bounded by color 
can come into contact with what is 
highest and best in the world.”” And 
then, loftier and more authoritative than 
either the word of the head of the mighty 
republic, or the saying of the leader of a 
despised but not despicable people, is the 
word of Jesus, ‘‘ All ye are brethren.”’ 


A Rally Worth Having 


Many Sunday schools this month have 
a rally Sunday. With some it will be 
little more than exhortations by pastor 
and superintendent to the members of 
the school to be present that day and 
help make the record of attendance as 
large as possible. With others there will 
be a little spurt of house to house visita- 
tion which often does not result in much 
permanent gain. 

Rally Sunday ought to be the starting 
point for carrying out well laid plans in 
which pastor and people co-operate, not 
simply to increase the roll of the Sunday 
school but to* strengthen every depart- 
ment of the church, and to evangelize the 
whole community. No parish is so small 
that this work is not needed so long as 
one soul in it remains unsaved, and none 
is so large that it cannot be done effec- 
tively. The one condition of success is 
that the pastor shall say, ‘‘ This one thing 
I do,” and that his fellow-workers shall 
join him with the same: degree of faith 
that God will give the harvest that they 
will have when they go forth into their 
fields next spring sowing their seed. 

Everything depends on right leadership. 
We have known ministers so deeply in- 
terested in other pursuits than the work 
of their pastorate that one might have 
judged from their talk that their avoca- 
tions had become their vocations. One 
of them ministered to a chureh of four 
hundred, another to a church of nearly 
two hundred. They excused themselves 
for giving much of their strength to pri- 
vate matters on the ground, that their 
churches did not give them adequate sal- 
aries. Their plans for Rally Sunday, if 
they ever had any, came to nothing. 
‘‘Like priest, like people.’’ Their con- 
gregations were no more interested than 
they were in building up the church. We 
know other ministers who give their 
whole time and strength to their parish, 
where their people are as much in earnest 
as their leaders to have the church grow 
in all its departments. In one such in- 
stance the minister has carried his church 
through a laborious building period: An 
extraordinary financial effort had to be 
made. He marshaled his forees and laid 
his well-made plans clearly before. the 
people. They canght his © enthusiasm, 
The spiritual work was outlined: with as 
great care and definite purpose as the 


material. By the time th 
finished, costing $40,000, the” 
more than doubled its membe 1 
“Go out into the highways aid acl ges 
said our Lord, ‘‘and compel them t 
in, that my house may be fi 
are laymen as well as nite wh 
ceive that command literally 
joyfully. One Sunday school u 
dent, who is a very busy man, 
that he had averaged 600 calls ¢ ay 
the last fifteen years. And he gets wha' 
he goes after, as men of force and purpose 
usually do. There is plenty of room in | 
most of our churches, and in most of the _ 
communities where they stand there are 
people enough outside to fill them. 
Wherever the interests of the |} kingdom 
of Christ are paramount in the estimation 
of the minister and his people, there will 
be a Rally Sunday this month that will last 
the whole year. They will study how to 
break over the barriers that hinder them 
from extending Christian fellowship to 
their next door neighbors. It will no — 
longer be true that chureh members who 
have removed to new homes have neg- 


iy} 


‘lected their covenant vows for months 
‘and years without being reminded of 


their obligations and privileges. ‘Tt will 
no longer be true that scores of. young 
people remain aloof from the churches 
because no word of sympathy and no 
hearty invitation to fellowship hails been 
extended to them by Christians. — 

‘Shall the minister stay in his study this 
month and wait for the people to come to 
him’? Shall Christians give their interest 
to their own affairs and not lend a hand 
to gather the people into the Lord’s house ‘ 
and to share with them the Lord’s life? | 
Let us have a Rally Sunday this fall that 
shall mean so much both to the ehurch 
and Sunday school that everine sittle t 
children shall feel its Brsseeer ic! 1 


The returning summer sojov ir 
among the hills or by the se: 
from foreign lands is usually u 
of the greater part of the t b 
has appropriated. These — 
from time to time, not as res 
selection and choice, but as | 
of his disposition and trainir 
in a London paper deseri 
rience through which he once 
ing an illness, whose 
emotional exaltation. ” 
his eyes he saw one lan 
another in vivid coloring, a t 
or sunset “succeeded by a 
scene or by some picture o 
verdure.”’ Other pictures fe 
he recognized as having 
While he had no distinet 
landscapes, he was persua 
resulted from impression 
in picture galleries. He 
view of the interior of 
dral, more vivid, he 
could have 
memory. The touch — 
from his latent conseic 
which had been stored th 
Many a summer tray 
to business and hom 
knows, a different person ‘th 
when he went ‘away, because 
mountains, sunsets and lan 
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have held his vision, and because of 
chance meetings with strangers, conver- 
sations and incidents of travel that 
already have passed from his thought. 
They are not lost. Some of them will 
come again into his consciousness to 
comfort and delight him. Others will 
leave their impression without leaving 
their names. What each has gained will 
depend on what he was and what he 
sought! in going on a yacation, but no in- 
vestment of time and money yields larger 
permanent results than that which se- 
cures to busy men and women a judicious 
season of rest and change. 


Why Christ and the Apostles 
Praised the Church 


Our Lord, we must believe, delights to 
praise his people. The spirit of queru- 
lous fault-finding is not his spirit. There 
will be no grudging acknowledgment 
when he speaks words of commendation. 
He lives his life with us, and it is his joy 
when we succeed. He has made us shar- 
ers of his victory and he has chosen to 
be sharer of the overcoming which is ours 
through faith in him. Christ is well 
pleased with our endeavors and his ‘ well 
done’’ is spoken with cordial appreciation 
and delight. His words are just. He will 
not flatter us or hide part of the truth 
to make us feel content. But up to the 
limits of truth and justice we may be 
sure of cordial sympathy and his full rec- 
ognition of all that we have done. 

The praise of Christ is for those who 
are engaged in conflict, who endure and 
strive and overcome. If any one longs 
-for a world of ease, life with no clouds of 
eare, no need of difficult choosing, no 
peril of neglect, no days of drought and 
storms of trial, he is longing for a world 
in which there is no chance of living so 
as to earn the praise of Christ. 

The passive and the active virtues have 
their turn in our Lord’s praise. He espe- 
cially commends the church in Philadel- 
phia because it has kept the word of his 
patience—no easy thing to do, as many of 
us know by sad experience. Is. there any 
trial harder in the life of man than this— 
to have a longing heart and sit before for- 
bidden doors of action day by day, watch- 
ing while others enter and do the work of 
which we dream? Is there any virtue 
that obtains less recognition from our 
fellowmen than patience? We take for 
granted that men who cannot act should 
quietly endure; that disabilities should 
be accepted with unmoved face, that 
‘slights and sneers should be unresented. 
Who gets praise for patience in this world 
that asks for patience in so large a share 
and so continually? But Christ puts it 
foremost in his commendation. He has 
not forgotten nor undervalued the endur- 
ance thatis like his own. Because thou 
hast kept the word of my patience, he 
says, I also will keep thee in the hour of 
- temptation which shall come on all. 

There are interests which drive men 
apart. Christ and his apostles praise the 
disciples in the church because they have 
been drawn together in a common love 
and hope. Paul found this hindrance of 
disunion everywhere. The churches of 
the age of the apostles were not always 
an example to the churches of today, as 
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the churches of today are not setting an 
example in this regard which will be 
quoted with praise by the churches of to- 
morrow. Real brotherly kindness, the 
fellowship of work and hope which draws 
all together because all are Christ’s is far 
rarer than it ought to be. It is the secret 
of eflicient witness bearing. Where it 
exists Christ’s work is done and Christ’s 
praise is sure. 

We have lost, to some extent at least, 
the old feeling that the church is a society 
apart and with it we have lost, it must 
be feared, that sense of responsibility for 
our representation of Christ and of his 
kingdom which helped to make men care- 
ful of their words and deeds. The praise of 
Christ and his apostles came to careful 
walking for the sake of those who are 
without. Wemay delight in the uncon- 
sciousness of life with Christ, but we 
must remember also the abiding law of 
love to man which must continue as a 
motive of right living. If we can so live 
that it is instinctive to do well, that is 
far better; but if the conscious pressure 
of the law is needful for good works, let 
us be thankful for it if it helps to make 
us diligent in work for Christ. 


In Brief 


Dr. John Clifford refuses to stand as a can- 
didate for Parliament. He rightly thinks that 
the pulpit and not the parliamentary arena is 
his throne. 


The Salvation Army has sent a corps to 
Breathitt County, Kentucky, the heart of the 
“feud ’”’ region, with the purpose of converting 
the mountaineers to peaceful pursuits. It 
takes a warrior to catch a warrior. 


** So long as things are not claimed as rights, 
it is easy to confer them as blessings.’’ That 
is what Lord Salisbury thought. It is the true 
blue Conservative position. Put it alongside 
the race problem, and think it over awhile. 


Norman Hapgood, in Collier’s Weekly, is 
doing about as brilliant and yet solid editorial 
work as any man of his generation. It has 
the note of distinction which academic train- 
ing alone can give, and withal a freshness, 
timeliness and boldness of utterance satisfy- 
ing to the man of the street and of the hour. 


‘“ What portions of the infinite human store 
of knowledge are most proper for the culti- 
vated man of today ?’’ The answer, according 
to President Eliot of Harvard in-his address to 
the National Educational Association, must be 
‘* Those which enable him with his individual 
qualities, to deal best and sympathize best with 
nature and with other human beings.’’ And 
with God, might well be added. 


The extent to which the journals of the Free 
churches of England at the present time are 
using their editorial influence in favor of the 
Free Trade shibboleth and in attacking Mr. 
Chamberlain is somewhat startling to editors 
of religious weeklies in this country who dare 
not be so partisan. We are glad to see The 
Weekly Leader (Glasgow) dealing with the 
matter in a judicial vein, calling for the ‘‘ open 
mind.’ 


A ministerial brother says that after read- 
ing Mr. Noyes’s article on golfing he made up 
his mind to play golf regularly; but when Mr. 
Byington’s article in last week’s issue on yacht- 
ing appeared, he concluded that that was the 
only recreation worthy of his attention. But 
wait a bit, brother, until you hear from other 
ministerial contributors with regard to the 
satisfactions of mountain climbing, pedestrian- 
ism and photography as specialties. 
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A Baltimore club man and “ sport’? known 
to be leading a fast life, whose mother trusted 
him implicitly, has made way with $560,000 
of trust funds, belonging to the family, and is 
now supposed to be in South America. Mater- 
nal trust is a very beautiful thing, and filial 
ingratitude is a very atrocious thing when it 
takes this form, or any other. Such incidents 
hasten handing over trust funds to corpora- 
tions especially, formed to care for estates. 


President Angell of the University of Michi- 
gan was United States minister to Turkey 
when Dewey and our fleet defeated the Span- 
ish at Manila Bay. The sultan asked Minis- 
ter Angell if Turkey could not buy guns of 
the quality carried on Dewey’s fleet. Mr. 
Angell said that he could (he probably was 
too polite to add, ‘‘ Providing you can scrape 
money together to pay for them’’): but he 
added, “‘ Your Majesty cannot buy the men 
behind the guns.” 


Joyful news this is that the American Board 
has closed its. year without a debt. Up to 
within a few days of the end of the year a 
less satisfactory outcome had been antici- 
pated. The receipts from churches and indi- 
viduals in August were most gratifying and 
perhaps the largest on record. The gain in 
gifts from the living for the year was over 
$50,000, and comes from a general increase on 
the part of many givers rather than from a 
few exceptionally large gifts. 


Trifles are indicative. The only portrait in 
the study of James Lane Allen is one of Bal- 
zac. Mr. Allen, in an interview granted to a 
representative of The Lamp, says that ‘‘as 
individuals we may have—we do have—spirit- 
ual aspirations ; as a nation we are material- 
ists. Circumstances force us to be.’? What- 
ever we are as individuals we are as a nation. 
The nation is an aggregate of individuals, not 
an entity including all citizens but in some 
magical way differing from them. 


Lord Salisbury’s funeral expenses amounted 
to $70. An American washerwoman’s often 
amounts to double and triple the sum. Evi- 
dently the Cecils believe in noble simplicity. 
It is interesting to note that an appraiser of 
the late Lord Salisbury, writing in the London 
Times, credits the maintenance of friendship 
between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone, 
despite radical difference in political belief, to 
their common reverence for and belief in the 
Christian religion and in the Church of Eng- 
land. 


Dr. T. T. Munger spent several days in Bos- 
ton last week on his way back to New Haven 
from Lake Sunapee, N. H., where he has been 
passing his summer vacation. Though he 
left the threescore and ten milestone behind 
him three years ago, Dr. Munger says his in- 
terest in modern theological and social prob- 
lems grows more keen. Demands for his lit- 
erary work exceed his ability to comply with 
them. He spent a greater part of the summer 
preparing what is sure to be a notable article 
on The Influence of the Church, to appear 
soon in the Atlantic Monthly. 


We hope that ministers will not lose the op- 
portunity to preach next month on Jonathan 
Edwards, whom his biographer, Professor 
Allen, calls the father of modern Congrega- 
tionalism. The 200th anniversary of his birth 
comes on Oct. 5. Ministers who may not have 
read his works, or perhaps even his biogra- 
phy, will find the Christian World issue of 
The Congregationalist for October particu- 
larly valuable. It will afford excellent mate- 
rial by which comparison may be made be- 
tween the theology of today with that of Ed- 
wards, which largely controlled the religious 
life of our churches in the last century. 


President Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity arrived in this country last week after 
a tour of Europe which has taken him to 
Seandinavia, Russia, Austria and Turkey. 
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During his stay in Constantinople he with 
other guests in one of the leading hotels to 
‘which foreigners resort was nightly made 
aware of the peril of the hour by the locking 
of the doors at night, the presence of soldiery 
about the hotel, and also by the expression 
on the faces of the Turks as they passed de- 
spised Christians on the streets. In Russia 
courtesy but not marked cordiality was shown 
by officials of educational institutions. 


At the unveiling of a memorial to Ernest 
Renan in his native town in Brittany last 
week, Premier Combes met the attack of the 
hissing Clericalist mob with resolution, and 
with a sharpness of retort which shows him to 
be a doughty fighter at close range as well as in 
his official decrees. A combination of hatred of 
Renan and hatred of Combes for his unswery- 
ing pressure on the monastic orders naturally 
led the simple, priest-swayed Breton folk 
into excessive display of anger, the speeches 
of the eulogists of Renan being interrupted 
with eries of anger and derision, and the tu- 
mult becoming so great at last that soldiers 
were summoned. 

We venture the guess that the “‘ man of let- 
ters ’’ who figures in this item from the Liver- 
pool Echo was an American traveler not un- 
acquainted with Boston: 


It was on the banks of the Upper Thames, 
where a notice bids ‘‘ Pedestrians to enter the 
towing-path by the roadway.’”’ The man of 
letters, however, knew the short cut, and took 
it, running into a huge Berkshire constable. 
‘* See that notice-board ?’’ remarked the con- 
stable, blocking the narrow path. The man 
of letters looked, considered, and replied, 
* But, you see, 1’m not a pedestrian.”” The 
constable considered him from his Panama 
hat to his brown boots arid back again. ‘*‘ Why, 
what are you, then?”’ he asked. ‘‘ I’m a Con- 
gregationalist,’’ said the man of letters. The 
constable dropped. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in the Christian 
Register, writes suggestively on The Long 
Arm, showing, from his own recent experi- 
ence, how certainly he or any other man can 
eount now on prompt aid from Church and 
State in doing good to helpless and unfortunate 
men and women be they ever so remote from 
friends, kindred or those who naturally would 
care for them. He closes his characteristic 
communication with the statement that when 
people ask him how he keeps his good spirits 
“in the midst of the scandals, evasions and 
escapes, murders, thefts, lies and adulteries 
of the average headlines of the average jour- 
nals,’’ the answer is ready, viz., ‘‘ the Church 
and the State are spending 95 per cent. of their 
time and energy in feeding the hungry, ecloth- 
ing the naked, giving drink to the thirsty, 
assisting the traveler, welcoming the stranger, 
teaching the ignorant, abolishing yellow fever, 
giving eyes to the blind, ears to the deaf, or in 
general, ‘casting out devils.’”’ 


Pencilings 


BY PERIPATETIC 


In reading the journal of Eugenie de Guerin 
this summer, a book rare in its revelation of 
what the love of a sister for a brother may 
be ; and exquisite in its spiritual and mystical 
quality, I was struck with that beautiful pass- 
age in which she pays tribute to the fidelity to 
the family of a servant in her home, a woman 
who had a“ religion of secret-keeping which 
she had not learnt from education.”’ This 
was called to mind as I stood in the cemetery 
at Stockbridge recently. From early days in 
Stockbridge the Sedgwick family has been 
prominent. Culture, public spirit, refined re- 
ligion, have been theirs to set forth. If you 
enter the beautiful lot set apart for the inter- 
ment of members of this family, your atten- 
tion is at once attracted by a simple slab, 
standing next to that on the grave of the fa- 
mous Catherine M. Sedgwick. It reads thus: 
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ELIZABETH FREEMAN 
Known by the name of 
Muniret 
died Dee. 28, 1829 
Her supposed age 
was 85 years. 

She was born a slave and 
remained a slave for nearly 
thirty years. She could nei- 
ther read nor write—yet in 
her own sphere she had no 
superior nor equal. She nei- 
ther wasted time nor property. 
She never violated a trust 

nor failed to perform a duty. 
In every situation of domes- 
tic trial she was the most eff- 
icient helper and the tenderest 
friend. Good mother, farewell 


I wonder whether the servant section of so- 
ciety today has as many men and women as 
it used to have whose sense of the sanctity of 
service is such as to make a religion of secret- 
keeping, or who waste neither time nor prop- 
erty, never violate a trust, never fail to per- 
form a duty. How many free white women 
servants in our homes today are the tenderest 
friends of their mistresses? I confess that 
neither the grave of Cyrus W. Field-nor that 
of David Dudley Field, his brother, nor those 
of the good Indians whom John Sergeant and 
Jonathan Edwards taught interested me nor 
moved me quite as much as the grave of this 
hitherto unknown Negress, whose beautiful 
life of service and perfect filling of her place 
has been so worthily permmeiierased. by the 
Sedgwick family. 

* . * 

I came away thinking of certain aspects of 
the Negro problem of today, and of the labor 
problem; and while I am not prepared to 
wish for a return of slavery, I do wish that 
thousands of the freemen were as well off 
spiritually and economically today as their 
fathers and mothers and grandfathers in slay- 
ery were; and I must confess that the modern 
walking delegate and the covetous trades- 
unionist—leagued with the equally covetous 
employer to fleece the public—do not seem to 
me to stand much chance of having any such 
posthumous fame as Elizabeth Freeman has. 

* * * 

Senator Hoar tells me that he was paid fifty 
cents by his mother to read Jonathan Edwards 
on the Affections. I had supposed that when 
Senator Hoar was a boy such a method of 
dealing with children was unknown, and that 
if a mother wished her child to read a book 
she told him to read it, and her word was law. 
Senator Hoar is revered for his affections— 
his affection for the despised, illiterate Roman 
Catholic Irishman, his affection for the en- 
slaved, benighted Negro, for the ambitious, 
liberty-loving Filipino. His mother did well 
by the lad when she set him reading Edwards. 

Bote) r 

Senator Hoar also says that several years 
ago he referred in the Senate to the likeness 
in cast of mind between Jonathan Edwards 
and Dante. Prof. A. V. G. Allen, Prof. Egbert 
Smyth and Dr. George A. Gordon all worked 
out this comparison with varying fullness in 
their addresses on Edwards at Northampton 
in 1900. By the time that Dr. Gordon came 
to his address the appearance of collusion on 
this point had become so marked that the situ- 
ation was not without its humor, as Dr. Gor- 
don clearly intimated to me in facial by-play 
ere he began his discourse. I had seen his 
address in proof. Of course there was no 
collusion. The parallel is obvious to a well- 
informed mind given to comparative criticism. 


— — 

Has Prof. George P. Fisher come into pos- 
session of the ‘lost’ treatise of Jonathan Ed- 
wards on the Trinity? He is advertised to be 
about issuing a book on Edwards in which, 
along with his estimate of the great thinker, 
will be a treatise by Edwards on the Trinity. 
Professor Park once had a manuscript which 
Edwards wrote on this theme, but was said to 
have mislaid or lost it. Was it found when 
his books and manuscripts were inventoried by 


f. 


_ his heirs, and was the precious | 
over to Yale along with the other | 
which came to Park 
Edwards ? 


Death of Mrs, | 
The cable on Tuesday mornin 


brought the sudden and distressing 
the death in England, Sept. 14, 


and fortitude shown by Mri. 
children were suddenly | 
tragic death, and displayed oat he midst 
of the difficulties and antagonisms | have 
surrounded her work in Spain from | ie start, 
it is not for us who mourn her to repine, but — 
rather to seek, as she would have us, the 
higher purpose of this sharp bereavement. 
The story of Mrs. Gulick’s life and work is 
an epic of American womanhood. Of excel- 
lent stock she was born in Boston fifty-six 
years ago; she graduated from Mt. Holyoke in 


1870; and with a consecration so often mani- 
fested in the daughters of that institution, 
sought at once a hard missionary field where 
she might do a work that no other was doing. 
She found that field in Spain, going out with 
her equally devoted husband, Rey. William HEL 
Gulick, as a missionary of the American 
Board in 1872, As they carried on their task 
of evangelizing the Spaniards soon dis- 
covered the crying need of oppo 
tunities for the girls in Spain. Star : 
their home in a modest way they met with 
such encouragement that in a few years the 
International Institute for Girls came into be- 
ing at San Sebastian. a. 

That school has already proved a fountain 
of blessing to hundreds of young women in 
Spain who through it have been mere ae ; 
pete successfully with their brot 
highest prizes offered by the state. 
to Biarritz at the time of the 
now being re-established in § 
the nation’s capital. 

Of Mrs. Gulick herself a more 
preciation will appear in our 
week. A rare and beautiful 
remarkably sane, tactful and | 
midst of ordeals that would 1 
heroic soul. Truly, 


ee 


week from Switzerland. 3} 
taining for some weeks a b 
battle against lung trouble a a r 
ness. . . oe 


2 , be 

In Canada it is a scarcity. 
in the South a scarcity of la 
the cotton, and in all 
clergymen without i who 
to the whitening harvests on the hy 
foreign fields. : 
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What is the Matter-in Beirut and Thereabouts 


A Sharp Indictment of Turkey’s Misrule and a Justification of Our Government’s Action 


| This article was written at our request by 
an American gentleman who has traveled ex- 
tensively in Turkey and the Levant during 
the last quarter of a century. His thorough 
familiarity with the languages spoken in those 
regions, his acquaintance with representatives 
of foreign governments living there, and his 
knowledge of the history and present condi- 
tion of the Turkish Government give his state- 
ments exceptional value.—Epirors. | 

The present state of things in Turkey 
is almost identical with that of Rome be- 
fore 1870 and Egypt before 1884, when 
espionage, secret police, extinction of 
liberty in the press and in society pre- 
yailed in the former, and extortion, op- 
pression, excessive taxation, bribery, cor- 
ruption and the crushing of the peasant 
population had made Egypt the meanest 
and most wretched of kingdoms. 

There is- universal unrest and no con- 
fidence in the imperial government. Mo- 
hammedans and Oriental Christians alike 
detest their rulers and long for a change. 
Every Moslem. merchant who goes from 
Turkey to Egypt and sees that object les- 
son of good order, just laws, peace and 
prosperity, wisely regulated taxation, 
good police, prompt punishment of crime, 
a contented peasantry and liberty of the 
press, comes back to Asia Minor, Syria or 
Palestine almost gnashing his teeth with 
shame and indignation at the very oppo- 
site state of things under Turkish rule. 

In all my travels in that empire I have 
heard everywhere the same complaint: 
“The cause of all our troubles is in the 
despotic government at Constantinople. 
Truth has fallen in the streets and equity 
cannot enter.’’ The Turkish Ministry is 
arow of puppets. The man of “ Yildiz”’ 
pulls the wires, manages everything and 
is responsible for everything. His spies, 
minions and secret detectives are in every 
town in the empire. He has pashas em- 
ployed as spies on other pashas and secret 


spies to watch them. Freedom of speech 
is unknown. 

In traveling about I have found it im- 
possible to get a dragoman or guide to 
give me any information about the state 
of the country or the conduct of the of- 
ficials, until after looking around to the 
right and left he has made sure no one is 
within hearing. The sultan himself needs 
7,000 troops to guard him in going to his 
weekly prayers. 

While the root of the mischief is in the 
autocratic system, which trusts nobody 
and is trusted by nobody, there is an- 
other reason for the corruption, misrule 
and unrest. It is the utter rottenness 
of the financial system. While the reve- 


_nues of the empire are great, not a salary 


in the empire is paid regularly. The 
most of the officials, civil and military, 
have from three to six or even ten 
months’ back salary due them. Custom 
house and post officials rarely get a 
month’s pay on time. The police, judges, 
clerks and gendarmes are all groaning 
because their salaries are not paid, and 
they are shamefully in debt to the butcher 
and grocer. The walis, or governors of 
provinces, have to bribe heavily in Con- 
stantinople to retain their places, and the 
money must be extorted from the people, 
from the local inferior officials and from 
seizing the funds of the municipalities. 
This non-payment of salaries makes the 
judges venal, puts the police in league 
with robbers and murderers, highway- 
men and smugglers. A° murder or a 
big robbery is a prize for the officials. 
The police will arrest from five to twenty 
or thirty innocent men and keep them in 
prison until they pay from five to twenty 
pounds each to be released. The real 
culprit will be let off for a larger sum. 
No man is executed for murder. No 
Moslem will be punished for attacking 
or killing a Christian. Were all the 


salaries in Turkey adequate and paid 
regularly in gold, this one fact would do 
away with one-half of the misrule and 
misery. 

Bribery, open and secret, is universal. 
This grows out of what has been stated 
above, and from the corruption of the 
courts, in which it is impossible to con- 
vict a man for giving or taking bribes. 

The government of Turkey is a gov- 
ernment of Moslems for Moslems. De- 
spite the repeated ‘‘paternal’’ assurances 
of the sultan that he is the father of all his 
subjects, he will not allow a Christian in 
the regular army, nor will the testimony 
of a. Christian be taken against a Moslem 
in any Turkish court. This persistent sup- 
pression and humiliation of the most in- 
telligent portion of the population makes 
the government merely a sectarian des- 
potism and nurtures dissatisfaction, un- 
rest and misery. Had the sultan twenty- 
five years ago fulfilled his promise of en- 
rolling Christians in the army and accept- 
ing Christian testimony, the millions of his 
Christian subjects would today have been 
loyal and true to their sultan. But the 
blind and stupid policy of making a na- 
tional army simply the army of areligious 
sect has been constantly, with other 
causes, driving the people to despair. 

I have often been in Beirut, and on my 
last visit learned that the waly just su- 
perseded is a notoriously corrupt man, in 
league with the lowest criminals, taking 
bribes without shame, levying blackmail 
right. and left, encouraging the lowest 
Moslem roughs in harrying and assailing 
Christians and never punishing a Moslem 
for crime. That city of Beirut is the 
best educated, best supplied with schools, 
seminaries and colleges of all the cities 
in the empire. Two-thirds of the popula- 
tion is Christian—Greek Orthodox, Maro- 
nite, Papal Greek, Armenian, and about 
1,000 Protestants. Itisa peaceable popu- 
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latiog.(129,000 in all) and easily, governed, 
But this ‘w aly, having a “pull” i in Con- 
stantinople, has reduced it to a state of 


disorder and’ insecurity. The ‘police is: 


wretched, ¥enal and half-starved. The 
waly bleeds the people, takes large sums 
in bribes and has to send large sums to 
Constantinople to-keep hiniself ‘in office. 
When in Damaseus I learmied' that Nazim 
Pasha, waly of Syria (the province in- 
«cluding Damascus, Hauran, Bukaa, Baal- 
bec, Hums and Hamath), has his district 
in perfect order. Christians areas safe in 
Damascus as in Cairo, yet Damascus is 
twice the size of Beirut, and the Chris- 
tian population not one-tenth of the 
Moslem. The Beirut district should have 
been annexed to the Pashalic of Lebanon 
in 1861, when the Six Powers of Europe 
placed a Catholic Christian pasha over 
Lebanon. 

If there-is to be peace and order in the 
future, one of two things is essential. 
Either place Nazim Pasha over Beirut 
with an appointment for ten years, or 
transfer Beirut to the Lebanon Pashalic, 
under Muzaffar Pasha, the present Chris- 
tian governor of the Lebanon Pashalic. 
He is a, Pole by birth and a vigorous, 
enlightened ruler. The. fact reported 
by cable, that Nazim Pasha has been 


brought to Beirut, and that hopes are 
entertained that he will restore order, ‘is 
cheering. But he must be backed with 


financial resources to enable -him ‘to 
‘pay his police and the civil and hence 


officers. 
Late dispatches also show 


is being revived, Ten years ago this 
would not have been entertained by the 


Ottoman government, as Beirut is the sea-° 


port of Damascus, The Turks have long 
chafed at the necessity of moving all 
their troops and stores through the Chris- 
tian province of Lebanon en route to and 
from Damascus. But they have now an 
alternative route. The railroad from 
Haifa to Damascus via Mezerib in Hau- 
ran is being hurried to completion, to 
become the terminus, as I am told, of the 
Mecca-Damascus and Mediterranean Rail- 
road. If Beirut is annexed to Lebanon, 
the city of Haifa can be made the reli- 
gious and military port of Damascus and 
Mecca, and Beirut be left to the Christian 
pasha of Lebanon. It seems incredible 
that the European Powers should leave 
Syria to fall back into the old rut, after 
these recent evidences of misrule and in- 
capacity. 

Yet their vacillation and apparent in- 


‘our fleet in Beirut is pene ; 
honor to our President, who was quick to 


that the 
scheme of annexing Beirut to Lebanon’ 
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difference with regard ‘to Macutoni 
not inspire one with much hope 
their action in Syria. The | 


discern the coming peril and t to 
send relief to our lo 
distant land. Those of us who as 


‘ists have seen the vie ais 
‘American College in» Beirut 
College in Constantinople are fovea 4 


vaniny 
4 


3 


he 


that these splendid monuments of Amer- 


ican enterprise and liberality are to be 
guarded from mob violence by an Amer- 
ican admiral. 

And yet, as far as I could learn, in all 
my inguiries from Cairo to Jerusalem} 
and from Jerusalem to Beirut and Con- 


stantinople, the popular sentiment of all _ 


sects and classes towards the mission- 
aries and their colleges and ries 
was kindly and grateful. There seemed 
to be no popular feeling against them, 
but the contrary. The only trouble seems 
to have come from corrupt and ineapable 
officials like that waly in Beirut. 

Let us Christians at home pray that 
these awful events in the tottering Otto- _ 


‘man empire may be overruled for ulti- 


mate peace, order and righteous govern- 
ment. VIATOR. 


Passive Resistance in Practical Operation 


It must be hard for anative-born Amer- 
ican, accustomed all his life to’ the free 
atmosphere of the States, to make head 
or tail of our English education contro- 
yersy... He can see that this Education 
Act of 1902 inflicts a grave injustice upon 
the Free church half of the people of Eng- 
land; but how in the world such an act 
ccameé to be passed in the twentieth cen- 
tury must puzzle any one not acquainted 
with the religious conditions of English 
life. ‘ Why,” said a prominent politician 
to me. during my. visit to America last 
year, ‘it is a return to medievalism.”’ 
That is exactly what it is. It is a retro- 
grade ‘step. It is a return to the dark 
ages: It represents the triumph of the ob- 
scurantist in English educatiozial affairs. 


STATE CHURCHISM THE ROOT OF THE 
TROUBLE 


To understand how such a “return to 
mediwyvalism’’ could be possible in these 
“enlightened "’ times two facts must al- 
ways be borne in mind: We are still 
burdened in England with a State Church. 
One of the most-serious results of a 
church establishment is that it is utterly 
destructive of the principle of equality. 
‘The privileges conferred by law upon the 
Anglican church in our land are in them- 
selves a gross injustice to the Free church 
half of the population. Furthermore, a 
eburely establishment blurs and dims the 

sense ‘of justice in those who belong 
to to it,” ‘A state church is founded upon 
privilege. It lives. by. privilege. . And 
state churchmen, insensibly almost, come 
to look upon privilege as their right. A 
state church, some one has sajd, inevita- 
bly becomes a perseouting church. At 
any rate a state church almost inevita- 


bly becomes an exclusive and arrogant: 


church. It has become such in England 


By Rey. J. D. Jones, Bournemouth, Eng. 


as evidenced by this act. State church- 
men bred in the atmosphere of privilege 
seem to have lost their sense of fair play. 
Apparently they can see nothing unrea- 
sonable in the monstrous inequalities of 
the present act. 

State churchism is the real root of all 
our troubles. And one unmistakable ef- 
fect of the present education controversy 


has already been to give'’new emphasis: 


and increased volume to the demand for 
Disestablishment. Free Churehmen are 
beginning to see that privilege tin educa- 
tion is but the corollary of privilege in 
ecclesiastics, and they are consequently 
turning their attention to that grave in- 
itial wrong, to that sin against equality 
involved in the very idea of an establish- - 
ment, and are giving utterance to’ the de: © 
mand for a “Free chureh in a free state.” 


Tt 
SLOW GROWTH OF THE SENSE OF NA- wpe uniform systém, Mr Fo: 


TIONAL RESPONSIBILITY | *1.. 


The second thing to be -aiieabalead 


if our present educational muddle is in 
the slightest degree to be understood—is 
the history of our edueationaLsystem. It 
has only been by degrees and slow degrees 
that education has come to be looked 
upon as a national concern. Primary ed- 
ucation in England in its beginning de- 
pended absolutely on private and individ- 
ual effort. The first great impulse to - 
education was given by the establishment. 
of the British and Foreign School Society 
in 1808 by Joseph Lancaster; the secon 

by the establishment of the N am So. 
ciety in 1811 by Dr. Andrew Bell The 
“ British” schools from the firs adopted” 
the unsectarian principle ; the “national rit 


schools, on the other hand, were avow 


established for the “education of the 
poor in the principles of the Established . 
Church.” 


THE DEFECTS OF THE ACT: OF 1870 


For a long time government contented 
itself with giving assistance to the schools 
thus originated (and to Wesleyan — 
Roman Catholic schools which were ! 
added to them), the government ie 
increasing year by year, beginning 
£20,000 in the year 1832 and réae 
nearly a million in the sixties, 
not long, however, before it becar 
parent that voluntary effort was u 
to the task of providing educational 
ities for the children of Eng 


the need for government action elelense 


imperative. The result was Mr. Forster's 
Education Act of 1870. That act, while 
it did much to advance education in Eng- 
‘land, really sowed the seeds of the Dive 


a “bold line and éstablishing a r 


gympromised matters.” It 


* vested interests.” It ight ed , 


schodls to continue while providi 
the creation of school boards in ¢ 
not adequately equipped witat “ps 
which boards should build the n 
schools and support them out of the 
So ever since 1870 we have 
land the two sets of schools si 
side—the “voluntary” ete 
most part privately managed 
‘tarian, financed by gove 
and private subscriptions, -and. *1 « 
“schools, publicly ee and ur 
rian, financed by ants | 
the p of “s i rates, 
Voluntary schools, however, a 
as they. did for their 
uncertain supply of. “ 
“tions,” found it theteapingly @ 


maintain their et yea my in om: ’ 
te-aided board se o r : oa 


petition with the ra 
In spite of repeated  ashcnies. 1 
“ 5 
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pecially, the clergy—began to complain of 
the. “intolerable strain,’’ and to demand 


the, ‘same privileges as board.schools, in. 


the’ way of public. financial support, 
This act is the answer to that demand. 
A reactionary and clerical. government—. 


elected to power on quite, another issue, 


—has, taken. adyantage of its opportunity 
to oblige. its faithful friends the, clergy, 
and. so we have this act which saddles the 
rates with the expenses of. these so-called 
voluntary schools, while leaving them still 
under private management. 


THE THREEFOLD GRIEVANCE 


The Nonconformist grievance is at any 
rate thteefold: 
the old principle of ‘‘no taxation without 
representation.’’ For while in the case of 
the voluntary schools John Bull pays the 
piper it is the clergyman and his sectarian 
managers who call the tune. (2) The act 
* inflicts a fresh disability upon Noncon- 
formists, for by its provisions Noncon- 
formists are definitely barred from Head 
Mastership in 14,000 schools whose work- 
ing expenses are wholly paid out of public 
funds. (3) The act compels us to pay for 
teaching from which we profoundly dis- 
sent. The clergy look upon the school as 
an annex to the church. Their chief ob- 
ject in maintaining schools of their own 
is the creation of what the Bishop of 
Rochester called a ‘‘church atmosphere.” 
Into that atmosphere in 8,000 parishes all 
Nonconformist children will be compelled 
to pass, for the creation of that atmos- 
phere Nonconformist parents will be com- 
pelled to pay. The act is, as Cardinal 
Vaughan said, “‘a snub to Nonconform- 
ity,’ and it adds insult to injury by com- 
pelling us to pay that the snub may. be ef- 
fectively administered. 

The result is, the Nonconformity of 
England is in revolt. As long ago as 
1870 Dr. Dale declared that ‘‘to any prop- 
osition which, under cover of an educa- 
tional measure, empowers one religious 
denomination to levy a rate for teaching 
its creed and maintaining its worship we 
will not consent. On this point conces- 
sion or compromise is impossible.’? Two 
years ago, when introducing the. Free 
church deputation of protest to Mr. Bal- 


four, Dr. Fairbairn closed his speech, 


with the solemn deelaration that to the 
provisions of the bill, if passed into law, 
Nonconformists “could not and would 
not submit.”” Apparently Mr. Balfour 


and his instigators, the bishops, were. 


persuaded that all this talk about resist- 
ance was mere bluff, so they perse- 
vered with their bill and forced it through 
Parliament. 


THE REVOLT NOT MERE TALK 


But they are aware now that Noncon- 
formists meant what they said. The 
Passive Resistance movement has grown 
to the most formidable dimensions. In 
every village and’ town men are declining 
to pay the education rate: The most re- 

_ spectable citizens, including Free church 
ministers by the hundred, are being 
dragged into thé ‘courts, ‘distraints are 
being levied upon their goods and then 
those. goods are put up to public auction, 
and England is being stirred to an excite- 
ment unknown for years. 


There is ‘no peer rs justify. the Passive: 


- Resistance 


(1) The act sins against - 


movement. in the eyes of: 
Americans. .You.yourselves made short. 
work of oppressive taxes. ; 


and about ‘resistance’? which was not 
merely ‘“‘passiye’’. but .strenuously: “ac: 
tive.”’. Americans will therefore under- 
stand and sympathize with the English 
‘resistance’? movement; indeed, certain 
American citizens resident in sce 
are themselves ‘“resisters.’” 

But the question may be nae Soa 
what way is Passive Resistance going to 
help to solve the problem?’’ Now before 
considering that question it ought to be 
distinctly understood that Free Church- 
men have not adopted Passive Resistance 
from motives. of policy. The question 
whether ‘‘resistance’’ would hasten or 
retard a settlement has had no weight 
with them. They:are ‘‘resisters’’! for 
conscience’ sake, because, like Luther, 
‘they can do no other.” °*’ 

Having made that proviso, it is safe to 
say that the Passive Resistance move- 
ment—though in itself a purely negative 
movement—will further a solution of our 
educational problem in two ways. (1) It 
will demonstrate vividly to the English 
people that the Act of 1902 is no solution. 
Under the 1870 compromise—however 
hardly it bore upon Nonconformists—we 
lived at peace. But the wholesale prose- 


cutions and distraints and:sales that have’ 


followed upon this Bishop’s Bill of 1902 
will bring home to the most stolid Eng- 
lishman that this is not a settlement of 
the education question, but an wnsettle- 
ment. 

REPEAL WILL COME 


Furthermore, the sight of men like Dr. 
Clifford and Mr. Meyer, and Silvester 
Horne and Dr. Horton being dragged up 
before magistrates’ courts will convince 
men that there is something radically 
and grievously unjust with a measure 
that compels such men to such a protest. 
By convincing English people of the 
injustice of the present act, the Resist- 
ance movement will prepare the way for 
anew act which shall settle the question 
upon broad, fair and absolutely equitable 
lines. 

(2) The Resistance movement w vill keep 
the education question perpetually before 
the eyes of the British public. The one 
hope of. the obscurantist party is that 
public attention may be drawn away from 


‘the iniquities of this wretched act. So 
‘we have the bishops ordering their clergy 


to pray for ‘‘ peace in the education contro- 
versy’’; and wehaye their ally, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, trying to make English peo- 
ple forget all about the Education Act by 
starting the issue of the fiscal problem. 
But neither the bishops nor Mr. Chamber- 
lain will succeed. For every six months 
some of the best citizens in every town 
will be summoned and distrained upon 


and sold up. Eyery six months the Eng- 
‘ishman will see ‘<object lessons ’’ in the 


injustice of the Edueation Act w hich will 
not suffer him, to forget it. And if he 
does not forget he will not long tolerate 
this wrong. Cases like that of Thorough- 
good brought about the abolition of church 


“rates, and the repeated prosecution of men 


who are known ‘and honored and beloved 
will before long bring about the repeal 
of this obnoxious and intolerable act. 
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We-read im - 
our histories. about certain. tea chests, 


. that, went overboard inj Boston Harbor i at seen in Japan. 


Christian News from Everywhere © 


“Methodist Episcopal, missionaries 
signs of a coming turning to; Christianity , 
among. the Buddhists. ‘of Burmah, similar to., 


ay 7 


Temple College, Philadelphia, of whet Reve 


- Russell. Conwell, is. head, hag ,conferred the. , 


degree of. Doctor, of Divinity on, Rey. F. B, 
Meyer. are Meyer declines to accept the 
title for reasons which are ‘creditable to his é 
humbleness of mind. 


Cardinal Vaughan’s successor as Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Westminster, Rey. 


Dr. Bourne, is a young, energetic prelate 


who knows the Irish who make up the bulk | . 


of London Catholics and who knows the 
English ‘people as’ well.’ He will not be the ' 
aristocrat and social obscurantist that his | 
predecessor was,’ and: for this reason Prot- 
estants will look with. the :more fayor upon 
him. 
W. Scott-King, one of the ablest of the young 
English Wesleyans, who defines Wesleyanism 
as “born in revolution, cradled in. change, 


‘brought up in adaptation, and haying its being 


in alteration, accommodation, | adventure,”’ is 
out with a plea for prompt use by Wesleyan 
circuit preachers of the automobile as a vehi- 


ele for use in getting about from charge to 


charge. | ‘* The expansive genius of Wesleyan- 
ism,’ ane says, ‘‘ preordains it to travel electric- 
ally.’ 

The Methodists of the United States held 
one of the most successful missionary confer- 
ences of history in Cleveland last autumn. 
Emboldened by its exceptional success they 


‘are planning “another gathering of their clans 


at Philadelphia, Oct. 11-13. These rather 
spontaneous gatherings bring together repre- 
sentatives of all departments of the mission 
work of the church and the tentative program 
blocked out for the coming gathering promises 
the appearance on the platform of many not- 
able lights, young and old. 


Mr. John H. Converse of Philadelphia paid 
$44,000 into the treasury of the evangelistic 
committee. of the Presbyterian Church last 
year. The churches and the other wealthy 
men of the denomination “‘ laid down”’ on him, 
to usea slang expression. The Interior rightly 
rates the denomination roundly for so treat- 
ing a generous giver. Because he originally 
subscribed $25,000 it was assumed by all that 
he would pay the bills no matter how large 
the amount due might be. Human nature is 
a constant factor. English Scotchmen are now 
seriously debating whether. Mr. Carnegie’s 
lavish giving will not debilitate and pauperize 
Scotch. youth who seek education. Formerly: 
students and their parents sacrificed to pro- 
cure learning and by their struggles built up 
moral character while getting knowledge. 


Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia, one of the 
most eminent and American of Roman Catholie 
prelates, celebrated his golden jubilee last 
week. The clergy and laity of his provinee 
gave him $160,000 as a token of their esteem, 
and he now turns it over to purchase and 
equip a new home for poor and abandoned 
young children. His speech to his people had 
a charm and dignity very beautiful. He said, 
among other things: 


The autumn of my life year is. passing and 
the winter is at hand. In the autumn of life 
there are occasions when ‘one may seem as 
young and strong as ever, but these periods 
are but “‘ Indian summers, ” when summer is 
gone and cannot retard the ineyitable winter, - 
But this ought to affect a man but. little who 
believes in the eternal years, that know no 
autumn- nor winter. But in the solitude of’ 
the old-age of a Christian bishop comes the . 
summons, ‘‘render an account of thy stew- 
ardship—of the days of thy priesthood and 
episcopate—of the souls committed to thy 
care.” Friends and brothers in Christ, pray © 
for me’that thé little time left I may employ 
in- reparation. for .the~past, and tiie actos! 
for the near eternal future. 
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The Rise, Growth and Present Characteristics of the Body with Which Union is Suggested 


ORIGIN 


By Bisnor J. 3. 


mans, pret 


During the latter half of the eighteenth only the 


century, the Germans in eastern Pennsyl- men 
ft Vir Out 
ent. tion of a firm organization and business 


vania, Maryland and the valley « 


ginia were in a state of religious fern 


and k 


The leaven of the religious awakening methods 
other parts of the land was spreading were a pe 
here. Great meetings were held in many came 
places, conducted by men who 


Among 
these leaders were Philip William 
Otterbein, a learned and devout 


shared in the new life. 


German Reformed minister, who 
came from Germany as a mis 
sionary in 1752, and Martin 
Boehm, a devout Mennonite min 
ister. About 1766, these two men 
of like religious experience and 
zeal united their evangelistic ef 
forts, and became recognized 
leaders in this religious move 
ment among the Germans. 

But as new wine has never bee 1 
adapted to old bottles, it is n> 
wonder, and no one is now cen 
sured, that the old churches did 
not receive with favor this new 
life and new experience. There 
fore, in the year 1800, these zeal 
ous men of different churches, 
and those converted under their 
labors in various places, felt 
providentially called to meet at 
the home of Peter Kemp, near 
Frederick, Md., and to form a 
new Church, The United Breth 
ren in Christ, under the hu 
man leadership of Otterbein and 

s0ehm. 


HISTORY 


A brief creed, almost identical 
with the Apostles’ Creed wa; 
adopted, and a 


in 1IS41. 


CV. E. B. 


Mruus, D. D: 


whing without salary, seeking 


conversion and edification 


ept no record of the results. 


real growth began with the adop- 


riod of revival, out of which 


a publishing house, colleges,.a mis- 


KEPHART, D. DD. 


of Board of Bishops of the United Bi ethren 


The next two decades 


sionary society and foreign missions, and 
our membership was multiplied by three. 

Then followed the Civil War, which di- 
minished our forces, as, owing to our in- 
tense opposition to slavery, our people 
were devoted to the Union. 
followed by internal strife over questions 
of polity, which led to a revision in 1889, 


This was 


and a separation from us of about 
20,000 disaffected persons. Since 
1889 we have had our most solid 
and permanent growth. Starting 
in the German tongue, we have 
now become English, 250,000 
strong (only about 10,000 now 
speak German). We are in these 
states: New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Mlinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Colorado, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Ontario and 
Germany. But three-fourths of 
our people are in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 


DOCTRINES 


Our revised creed of 1889 is eur 
testimony to what we believe to 
be the truth in Jesus. But it is 
not used as a test for member- 
ship in our chureh, When per- 
sons are received on “confession 
of faith,” they are asked a few 
questions relating to their Chris- 
tian experience, and their re- 
ligious ideals and purposes of 
life; but the Bible is the only 
‘creed’ to which they are re- 
quired to subscribe. Our people 
are evangelical in doctrine and 
life, but no 


few brief rules. 
These rules grew 
into a constitu- 
tion, and _ ex- 
tended rules in 
1841. The pres 
ent elaborate 
Confession 
of Faith and 
church polity 
were adopted in 
188). 

Up to 1800, the 
converts of this 
revival were ad 
vised to stay 
the churches of 
which they were 
already mem 
bers, or to unite 
with ‘‘any othe: 
in which they 
felt at hom 
This same spi: 
ruled for a qua) 
ter of a century 
after this chur 
Was organized 

These apos 
tolic men went 
everyw here 
among the Ge 


7) : 
@ heresy trial has 


2 ever occurred 
among us, 
WORSHIP 


The stated 
preaching of the 
word; prayer 
and praise in 
publie and in 
private; music, 
both vocal and 
instrumental ; 
the giving of 
time and money 
to the cause of 
God, and the liv- 
ing of such a life 
as will glorify 
God and edify 
ourselves and 
our fellowmen 
are enjoined 
upon all our 
people, as their 
reasonable serv- 
ice, 


THE MINISTRY 


We have but 
one ordination, 
to the office of 


a 
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The work of the deaconess is as yet limited 
to local churches, and under the direction of 
the pastor of the church where she is engaged. 


GOVERNMENT 


Each local church has an official body which 
meets for business once a month; each pastoral 
charge of one or more churches holds a busi- 
ness conference once in three months; the 
ministers and one lay-delegate from each pas- 
toral charge meet once a year; the national 
body, called a General Conference, composed 
of an equal number of ministers and laymen, 
both elected by the members throughout the 
whole church, meets once in four years. This 
body is legislative, and elects the general 
officers and general boards for the whole 
church. This body is presided fover by the 
bishops, and its power is limited by a consti- 
tution. 

Thus by a representative form of govern- 
ment and a brief statementtof.rules of faith 


Main Buuding,; VUtterven CVoliege 


an elder. Both men and women are eligible to this rank. The 
qualifications for the ministry are: regeneration, a divine call, 
thorough preparation including a collegiate and a theological course 
of study wherever possible, and a probation of four years’ length. 

All except local ministers are united into an “‘itinerancy’’. composed 
of pastors of local churches who are employed for one year at a time, 
but where it is desirable can remain with the same church a life- 
time; evangelists, whose work is the same as. that of like persons 
in other churches; presiding elders, who are elected yearly by the 
annual conferences, to have oversight of and aid a large number of 
local churches and pastors, to hold quarterly business and sacramental 
meetings, especially where the pastor is unordained, and in connection 
with the bishop of the district, to act as a bureau of ministerial supply 
-at the yearly conference to bring pastors and churches together, and 
to act in this capacity throughout the whole year. 

The presiding elder’s acts are not arbitrary, but after full knowledge 
of the needs and wishes of the churches and pastors interested. By 
this method it is easy to change the pastors who ought to be changed, 
and to retain those who ought to remain; and, further, each church 
always has a pastor, and each pastor always has a church. 

The bishops are elected by the national body for four years to have 
oversight of the whole church, to secure unity, efficiency and growth 
in the whole body. The same men may be continued a life-time, 
or they may be discontinued at the end of four years and new men 
elected. The office is not an ordination, but wholly one of service. The 
bishop is only ‘“‘first among equals.’’ The present board is composed 
of Rev. Nicholas Castle, D. D., Philomath, Ore.; Rev. Ezekiel R. 
Kephart, D. D., LL. D., Westerville, O.; Rev. J. S. Mills, D. D., LL. D., 
Annville, Pa.; Rev. G. M. Mathews, D.D., Chicago, Ul. ~ 


President George Scott, Otterbein University 


and order and by regular times of meeting for co- 
operation and counsel all the local churches are bound 
into one organic union. And by asystem of tribunals 
in the committee, the official board, the quarterly 
conference, the annual conference, the court of appeals 
and the general conference the rights of each person 
and society are secured, purity and order are main- 
tained, a qualified ministry is provided, the fellowship 
of each part with the whole body is realized, and the 
combined resources and wisdom of all are enlisted 
for the whole to secure that intensive and extensive 
progress which such union makes possible. 


MODES OF CHURCH LIFE 


This church aims to glorify God by securing to men 
justice (righteousness), edification and evangelism. In 
addition to the agencies named above special depart- 
ments of work have been organized. 


1. Edweational. Seven colleges of standard grade, as 
judged by the college association of the state in which each 
exists are located as follows: Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville, Pa.; Otterbein University, Westerville, O.; West- 
field College, Westfield, Dll.; Western College, Toledo, Io.- 
York College, York, Neb.; Campbell College, Holton, Kan.; 
Philomath College, Philomath, Ore. These four are acade- 
mies and preparatory schools: Shenandoah Institute, Dayton, 

_ Va.; Erie Seminary, Sugargrove, Pa.; Edwards Academy, 
White Pine, Tenn.; Washington Seminary, Huntsville, Wn. 


Majin Building, Western College, Toledo, Io. 
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We have one theological seminary, the Union 
Biblical Seminary, Dayton, O. This has four 
full professors and additional teachers and 
lecturers ; and has an average of fifty students 
yearly 

All these schools have greatly prospered 
financially during the past five years. It is 
expected, under present plans, to pay the in- 
debtedness of each, and have an income to 
equal the outlay, within the next two years. 

Strong, scholarly men are at the head of our 
colleges, of which George Scott, Ph. D., Litt. 


REV. W. M. 


WEEKLEY, D. D. 


Church Erection Secretary 


D., president of Otterbein, is a leading exam- 
ple. He is a post-graduate of Yale, and a 
a student of the universities of Rome and 
Athens. 

2, Publishing House, Our publishing house 
is located in Dayton, 0. It has assets of 
$300,000, is free from debt, and at this time 
is making improvements to the amount of 
$70,000. Our weekly organ, The Religious 
Telescope has over 20,000 circulation. The 
Watchword, the organ of the Young People’s 
Union, has a cireulation of 30,000. The Sun- 
day school helps, over 300,000. The Charch 
Review, under the able editorship of Rev. H. 

Thompson, D. D., LL. D., has a self-sup- 
porting circulation. Our book literature is 
also well sustained. 

3. Sunday Schools. Of officers, teachers 
and pupils 300,000 are enrolled in our schools ; 
5,120 persons are enrolled in the teachers’ 
training department under the guidance of 
Robert Cowden, Litt. D., and over 45100 have 
completed this course of study. All depart- 
ments of this work are in a growing and 
healthy state. 

4. Young People’s Christian Union. Our 
young people have an organization under the 
above named title, besides many Endeavor 
societies. There is a total enrollment of over 
80,000. Much excellent training, as well-as 
missionary work is being done by this society. 

5. Foreign Missions. Our missionary society 
was organized fifty years ago. It now oper- 
ates missions in West Africa, Japan and Porto 


; 


Mate Raibling, Loanen Valley College 
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Rieo, and aids church work in Germany, in 
Ontario and in many places in our own land. 

Our Woman’s Mission Society is also doing 
successful work in West Africa, China and 
the Philippines. This year is our semi-cen- 
tenary of missions; and as a fitting memorial 
we are raising a fund to pay off a mission debt 
of $30,000, and fully restore our work in Africa 
which was laid waste in the massacre of 1898. 
The total expenditures for missions the past 
year were 392,752.84. 

6. The Church Ereetion Society. Thishasa 
working capital of $84,000. It loans to local 
churches needing aid to build, for a period of 
from one to five years, without interest. 


These facts are a brief exhibit of a 
Church whose founders came through 
the fires of the American revolution; to 
whom monarchs and aristocrats were odi- 
ous, and liberty and equality were dear 
as life. The sentiments which gave birth 
to the republic called into being this 
Church; the two are as nearly alike as a 
Church can be like a state. Its members 
are all equal; its legislative body is purely 
representative; its bishops are only first 
among equals; its whole body is a Chris- 
tian republic, whose citizens are all breth- 
ren, and whose only sovereign is Jesus 


H. U. ROOK, PH. D. 


-vesident Lebanon Valley College 


Christ, 
lords. 

I heartily favor the piuposed union of 
churches, 


the King of kings and Lord of 


a 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 20-26... Why Christ and the Apos- 
tles Praised the Church. Rey. 3:-7-13; Col. 
1; 9-18. 


[For prayer meeting editorial see page 389.) 
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In and Around Boston 


The Newton Center Church Lays a Corner Stone 


With joy and thanksgiving, enhaneed by 
the hearty good will of sister churches and of 
city officials, the First, and for 114 y the 
only church in Newton, laid, Sept. 9, the eor- 
ner stone of its sixth meeting house, the fourth 
on the present site. The new edifice, of 
seamed Quincy granite in warm browns ana 
reds, with trimmings of Indiana limestone, 
and a massive Norman tower, will be medéled 
after the old English parish chureh, suggest- 
ing dignity, spaciousness and comfort. The 
cost, $107,500, is nearly provided for, and itis 
hoped to enter the building next July, when 
the church observes its 240th anniversary. 

Drs. G. T. Smart, J. L. Barton and H. J. 
Patrick, with Rev. C. M. Southgate, were 


among neighboring ministers who took part, 


Drs. W. H. Davis, T. P. Prudden and O. 8. 
Davis sending cordial letters. Mr. E. P. Sal- 
tonstall, acting mayor, brought greetings from 
the city, and Rey. E. T. Sullivan, rector of 
Trinity, those from other churches, empha- 
sizing their obligation to this pioneer church, 
and recognizing its leadership in the past and 
today. 

The Newton Center Church is famed for its 
long pastorates, including one of fifty-two 
years and another of sixty-one. The present 
minister, Rev. E. M. Noyes, who has worked 


valiantly to. make possible the new edifice, is ~ 


just entering. his tenth year of service with 
this loyal and united people. 


A Loss to Education 


Hon. Frank A. Hill, who died last Saturday 
at Brookline, Mass., has placed the cause of 
education and the commonwealth under a 
large debt through his life service. For nearly 
forty years he has been a teacher, most of that 
time the principal of high schools in Milford, 
Chelsea and Cambridge. He was a leader in 


important movements for the advancement of 
public school work and for the last nine years - 


has been secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Mr. Hill was for many years an at- 
tendant of the Shepard Memorial Church in 
Cambridge. He was sixty-two years of age. 


Another Word as to Northfield 


I should like to thank that Yale graduate 
for his statement concerning “‘the great need 
at- Northfield.’’ It is a sane, brave word the 
truth of which was felt by many of us, I am 
sure, who tarried a week or more at the 
Christian Workers’ Conference. I wanted to 
say that very word to you but am glad now 
that I didn’t, for I could not have said it half 
so well. R. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


CHAPTER XVIII. THE FIGHT 


BER TEN 


AT NUM- 


Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 

* And laugh like parrots, at a bagpiper ; 
And others of such vinegar aspect, 
That theyll not show their teeth in way of smile; 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 


—Merchant of Venice, Act T. 


A lumber camp is the gathering place 
of strange characters; and Camp Num- 
ber Ten, with its unusual number of 
workmen, had its full share of the vari- 
eties of human nature. 

There was laughing Paddy Flynn, who 
saw fun in eyerything—and everybody 
laughed with Paddy. There 
was Hugh McNaughton, a 
giant Highlander, noted for 3m 
his skill in felling trees just 
where he chose they should 
fall, and for his lack of skill 
in using the English tongue. 
For these blunders of speech 
he .was laughed at so con- 
stantly that his naturally sul- 
len disposition was intensified, 
so that his fellow Highland- 
ers called him Hugh Vooree, 
which means Quarrelsome 
Hugh. But they never ad- 
dressed McNaughton himself 
by that name. 

Then there was Aleck Swan- 
son, the biggest and strongest 
man in the camp, and the only 
one who did not drink. In 
this he was a wonder to his » 
countrymen, who were noted 
for their drunkenness. But 
Aleck was saving money to 
bring his wife and little ones 
over from Sweden, and had 
already chosen a farm. He 
was determined to quit the 
lumber business because of 
the general wickedness which 
existed in mostcamps. There 
were exceptions, to be sure, 
but living as they did without 
the softening influence of 
women, the men too often be- 
came brutal in their excesses 
when they left the camp to 
visit the villages. 

In the camp there was a 
good deal of chafling and 
plenty of coarse jokes, but the men as 
a rule took and gave without hard feel- 
ings. It was tacitly understood that 
religion was tabooed. Irish Ribbonmen 
and Orangemen, French Canadians and 
Swedish Lutherans, with a large sprink- 
ling of WDevil-may-care-Nothingarians, 
made up the company. So every one 
took his share in the rough play. Few 
of the men, however, made serious fun 
of Aleck. They knew his strength and 
courage, and most of them had seen him 
roused to anger. , 

It happened one day that MeNaughton 

_was felling a tree, which lodged badly; 
and a Swede who was working with him 
said laughingly, chides -was a bad one, 
V ooree. ” . 

MeNanghton was “angry. with himself 
for his failure, but to be called ‘quarrel- 


SS ee eee 


some by a foreigner, as he himself called 
the Swedes, put him in a towering rage. 
He lifted his double-edged ax to strike 
the Swede, and without doubt would 
have killed him, but suddenly he felt his 
wrist grasped, as if by a vice. Aleck 
Swanson, who was passing, had taken the 
whole thing in and sprang like a wildcat 
for MeNaughton, 

McNaughton was no child, but even his 
mighty strength was no match for Aleck. 

“Drop your ax!’’ Swanson cried. 

“Never! ’’ shouted McNaughton. 

The men gathered around the two, and 
Tom Larkin, the foreman, hurried up. 


Fifty pairs hard at it 


But before he could reach them Mc Naugh- 
ton was seen to turn pale. The sweat 
stoodin great beads on his face, and 
when- about to faint he dropped his ax 
and ‘leaned against the nearest tree. 
Aleck had twisted slowly but surely until 
MeNaughton’s shoulder was nearly dis- 
located, and he slipped down limp as a 
rag. But from this time Aleck had to 
watch McNaughton all the time lest he 
should do him harm. 

The breaking up of camp is almost as 
sudden as the moving of a circus. Ina 
surprisingly brief time all the good lum- 
ber is stripped from the buildings leaving 
the mere framework standing, Wagons 
are loaded by many hands and what to- 
day is a busy scene tomorrow will be a 
desolate and deserted place, ‘‘like a lodge 
in a garden of cucumbers.’’ But Camp 


Number Ten broke up sooner than any 
one had calculated or desired. 

Tom Larkin had. promised the boys a’ 
parting dance and spree for the last night. 
As a rule whisky was not allowed in 
camp. Except when the men smuggled 
it in there was nothing stronger than 
coffee to be had. But for this final dance 
fourteen gallons of whisky pro- 
vided, and soon after the fun 
began. 

Hilda, when she heard of it, felt much 
anxiety about Jack’s presence, but. she 
put her foot down resolutely when young 
Jack begged to go. So that young man 
went to his bunk, but not to 


were 
supper 


sleep. He lay listening hour 
after hour to his father’s 


fiddle and the heavy clump, 
clump of the dancers on the 
floor. 

And Meggie begged and 
prayed her father not to go. 
He had promised, but her 
enemy, the foreman, was too 
subtle for her, and a foretaste 
of the whisky made poor 
Freckles forget his word. 

In the big, barnlike sleep- 
ing-room of the camp, with 
its tiers of bunks, its lamps 
on the side walls and 
hung high in the middle, its 
big stove surrounded with 
Russia iron, an improvised 
platform had been built for 
Jack and his tireless fiddle. 
He was in his element and 
played, and cracked jokes, 
and called out the figures of 
the dances, as if he expected 
a fortune in the morning. 

It was indeed an enlivening 
scene, with fifty strapping 
pairs hard at it and the build- — 
ing shaking to their mighty 
tread. The whisky flowed like 
water, and, as the night ad- 
vanced, the men took to 
wrestling and rough tricks 
of fun and strength. There 
were all the elements of a 
riot; it only needed some 
one to touch the match and 
an explosion was sure to fol- 
low. 

Fora rest they called on Jack for some 
singing, and he sang comic songs, and 
told stories, and they listened like chil- 
dren, especially when he sang a mournful 
ditty called ‘‘Lost on the Lady Elgin,”’ 
which appealed to their half-tipsy sensi- 
bilities. 

Presently he struck up a medley, for 
Jack was a perfect music-box, but, being 
himself for once just a little under the 
influence of the whisky which the men 
had insisted on his ‘‘tasting”’ (for Jack 
had not forgetten Hilda’s words), he for- 
got, if indeed he had ever known, the his- 
‘tory of-the tunes he played. So, when 
he glided from a rattling jig into the air 
ot *‘ Boyne Water,” there was a yell from 
Pat Burgle: * 

“Here, Tetup on-that!’’ 

* And: phat’ for should~ he let up?’ 


one 
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cried Dan Clark, the Orangeman. ‘‘Sure 
it’s a good chune. Would ye like to hear 
me sing it?’’ and he began: 
A bullet from the Irish came 
Which grazed King William’s arrum, 
They thought his majesty was slain, 
But it did him little harrum.” 

At this point Pat Burgle struck up, 
“The Wearing of the Green.”’ 

Now if they had been good Americans, 
or even if there had been no whisky in 
the case, they might have had a good 
laugh over this, but they were Irish, and 
at the fighting stage of intoxication, and 
the words and music were like red flags 
to a bull. Even then it seemed for a 
moment as if all might go well, for Paddy 
Flynn called out, 

‘‘Arrah, boys, don’t be making Paddy 
Fitzsimmonses’ mothers of yerselves! 

This caused a laugh; but the whisky 
had done its work only too well. Some 
one threw a shoepack that struck Mce- 
Naughton in the face, and in an instant 
the French Canadians, the Highlanders 
and Irish were together, while on. the 
other side of the room the Orangemen, 
the Swedes and the 
by each other. 

Jack sat on his platform as pale as a 
ghost, while, without another word, the 
men flew at each other, with ax- 
handles, and some with heavier peavey 
handles. Billets of wood flew thick and 
fast. The lamps were shattered and a 
blow from a peavey smashed Jack’s fiddle 
into splinters and toppled him off on the 
floor. He felt himself in the grasp of a 
giant, and, although no coward, thought 
that his time was come, But it proved 
to be Aleck the Swede, the only sober 
man in the room, who thought of his own 
children and of Hilda and her little folks, 
and pushed Jack safely out into the cold 
night air before he returned to take his 
part in the battle. 

The foreman tried in vain to end the 
fight. McNaughton was in the thick of 
it, battling like a lion. Thinking that if 
he were down, the fight might be stopped, 
the foreman beckoned to Aleck to tackle 
him, 

McNaughton saw the motion, and with 
his Highland blood up and full of drink, 
he fairly shrieked as hé bounded. toward 
Aleck. Aleck advanced as quickly as 
Hugh, giving no time fora blow, and they 


mixed crowd stood 


some 


clinched. At that moment a flying billet 
of wood struck the big:‘lamp and the 
room was in total darkness. Nothing | 


could be heard but oaths, groans, ejacula- 
tions and the deep breathing*of men in 
deadly grapple. 

McNaughton was no match for the cool 
Swede who hugged him like a bear, but in 
their struggles they overturned the stove, 
sending the blazing logs in all directions. 
In an instant the oil from the broken 
lamps was on fire and the whole building 
was ablaze. The flames mounted the 
studding where the lamps had hung and 
the tiers of bunks showed many a cau- 
tious man who had climbed up to bed 
during the earlier part of the disturbance 
with head ¢raned out at the sudden light. 

And now a strange thing happened. 
Men who were drunk and fighting like 
tigers a moment before, were sobered as 
if by magic, and were helping one another 
to escape, So Aleck drew McNaughton 
out of the fire and smothered the flame 
that had seized his oil-soaked garments. 


The burned and wounded were carried | 
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into the cook’s hut, which fortunately 
was far enough away to be save from the 
fire, and word was sent to the doctor, 
He arrived at daybreak, and was busy 
till noon that day, stitching up cuts and 
plastering faces. The teams went out 
with nearly empty wagons. No one who 
saw the fight will ever forget the sudden 
ending of Camp Number Ten. 


To be continued.) 


Biographical 


REV. JAMES H. BABBIT' 


Mr. Babbitt died at Andover, after several months 
of disability, on Monday morning, Sept 14, at the 
age of sixty-four. He was a native of Taunton, 
graduated at Amherst College in 1865 and Andover 
Seminary in 1868. He had three long and useful 
pastorates in Vermont—Waitsfield, Swanton (with 
the Highgate Church) and West 
Brattleboro, failing health compelling him to leave 
the active ministry in 1900. For eighteen years he 
was also secretary of the Vermont Sunday School 
Association. He was an able, successful and be- 
loved minister of Christ, and died in simple, beauti- 
ful faith. He leaves a widow (a daughter of Rey. 
Sereno T. and Sarah French Abbott) and four sons, 
their only daughter having died in 1899. The 
burial was in Taunton, a brief service having been 
held in Andover, on Wednesday, conducted by 
Prof. C. O. Day, a long-time friend, and by Mr. Bab 
bitt’s brothers-in-law, Dr. F. E. Clark and Rev. B. F_ 
Perkins. 


charge also of 


REY. THOMAS W. JONES, D.D. 

Rey. Thomas W. Jones, D. D., Home Missionary 
Superintendent for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Virginia, died in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sept. 9, in his seventy-fourth year. 

He was bornin Bangor, North Wales, March 10, 
1830. He came to this country in his seventeenth 
year, and found employment in New York as a 
clerk, Pres. Charles G. Finney was preaching in 


the old Broadway Tabernacle, and made such a 


powerful impression on the mind of this youth that 
he resolved to study for the ministry, and passed 
four years under the fostering care of President 
Finney at Oberlin College. He graduated at Ober- 
lin in 1856. His evangelistic work met with suc- 
cess, and he labored in Lake Mills, Wis., in Ant 
Arbor, Hillsdale, Ypsilanti, Jackson, Galesburg 
and Olivet College, Mich. During his service at 
Olivet Dr. John Henry Barrows and his brother, 
Dr. Walter M. Barrows, were brought into the 
church, and always spoke of him afterwards as 
their spiritual father. 

He held pastorates in Dowagiae and Augusta, 
Mich., at the First Church in Topeka, Kan., in 
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Ticonderoga, N. Y., where Joseph Cook was one otf 
his parishioners, and for nine years in Saratoga, 
N. Y., where he became well known as the leader 
in preparing for the great home missionary and 
Christian Endeayor annual meetings. 

For more than fifteen years he has been the zeal- 
ous and efficient superintendent of home missions 
in the Middle District of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, with his headquarters at Phila- 
delphia. He was peculiarly fitted for this field, and 
has accomplished a great work in guiding the tran- 
sition of the many Welsh churches from the tse of 
the Welsh language to English. His warm and 
sympathetic heart, his fervid eloquence and his 
rare sagacity, made him the trusted counselor of 
pastors and churehes in‘ this broad field. He en- 
deared himself to men as few men have been able 
to do, and there are many pastors in that large ter- 
ritory who looked up to him as to a father. 

The son of a Welsh father and a Scotch mother, 
he was baptized and confirmed in the Church of 
England in his boyhood home; but he became an 
enthusiastic believer in the Pilgrim faith and polity, 
and for nearly half a century has been one of its 
most ardent interpreters. He has organized many 
churches, and gathered into them multitudes of 
converts. In his last sickness the glorious gospel 
he had so often proclaimed was his chief comfort, 
and his final message to his brethren was that they 
should continue to preach it with unabated confi- 
dence. The funeral service at Philadelphia was 
conducted by his former pastor, Dr. C. H. Richards, 
assisted by Rey. Dr. Joel Swartz, Rey. Dr. Moseley 
H. Williams, and Rey. Thomas M. Beadenkoff, the 
latter being a delegate from the Baltimore churches. 
The service at Greenwich, Ct., where the interment 
took place, was condueted by Dr. Washington 
Choate, secretary of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, which Dr. Jones so long and so ably 
served, assisted by Rey. Drs. Josiah Strong and 
J. H. Selden. 


In strong men great pains and joys become 
over-looking heights of the whole road of life. 
—Jean Paul Richter. 


All bright housewives say 
it’s best in every way. 
S ica 
Its use by owners of valuable Plate for 
more than a quarter of a century is evi- 
dence of its merit. It’s unlike all others, 
“SILICON,” 80 Cliff Street, New York, 


of the Corn 


drawn from the strength-giving portion 
of _the kernel, and refined to absolute 
purity, is a brief idea of the goodness of 


CORN SYRUP 
The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 
A food article and table delicacy that pleases 


all tastes. 
you eat. 


Appetizing, nutritious ; 
A pre-digested food ready for 


use by the blood independent of digestive 


function. Agreeable to weakest stomach. 
Sold in airtight, friction-toptins. 10c., De., We. at grocers 
» New York and Chicago, 


ARC) | Wye 


CORN PRODUCTS CO. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Autumn Bontfires 


In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
From the autumn bonfires 
See the sm ke trail! 


Pleasant summer over 

And all the summer flowers, 
The red fire blazes, 

The gray smoke towers. 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The Jane Club and Its Meaning 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


To those who watched its beginning a 
volume would hardly hold the experience 
and it would be a volume well worth 
reading. But the actual facts are com- 
pressible, and here 
they are as seen by 
the writer from the 
earliest thought of 
the movement that 
thus far is the only 
successful experi- 
ment in the co- 
operation of women 
in housekeeping 
through the whole 
wide world. 

First then, nine 
years ago were seven 
girls working at book- 
binding, cloak and 
dressmaking and like 
trades. Second, there 
was Hull House, then 
hardly known beyond 
the ward that holds 
all its present wide- 
reaching and bene- 
ficent activities. 
And then as now, the 

seven young women, 

restless and desper- 
ately uncomfortable 
in their -seven hall 
bedrooms in mean houses, neither clean 
nor light nor by any possibility to be 
called home, came to Jane Addams with 
their wail. 

“We're tired of spending our money 
for horrid things to eat and not room 
enough to turn round in and nobody to 


ete 


The Jane Club, 


‘care whether we’re alive or dead. What 
shall we do?” 
The answer was ready. The wise 


woman had already thought it out, well- 
- knowing how difficult it was and is even 
now, for a respectable girl on moderate 
wages to find a comfortable home free 
from any slightest suggestion of charity. 

“Take a small flat together and see if 
you cannot make it something like a real 
home,” was her counsel and it ended in 
herself taking and furnishing such a flat 
and paying the first month’s rent. 

In a comparatively short time their 
debt to her was paid; the seven found 
themselves more comfortable than in all 
their lives, and besieged by other sevens 
who wanted the same chance. Other 
flats were added, members came in all 


Chicayo—Library from sitting-r vom 


Faience and pottery are 


too easily, and presently it settled itself 
that the club was too large, its bulk mak- 
ing it unmanageable. Weeding out had 
begun and experience seemed to demon- 
strate that thirty was the largest number 
that could co-operate advantageously. 

At this point there came to the rescue 
a woman of fortune who has given much 
to Hull House but refuses to let her name 
be known. She had already given a 
Children’s -Building, where the day nurs- 


_ ery, kindergarten, etc., were beautifully 


and appropriately housed, and now she 
proposed putting up another building 
four-and-a-half stories high and giving it 
to Hull House with the stipulation that it 
should be rented at a rational rate to the 
Jane Club, the income thus brought in to 
be devoted to the day nursery. 

The house was built. The thirty girls 


took possession, each and all absolutely 
independent and self-supporting, with a 
home far more attractive than that of the 
Beauty they 


average well-to-do family. 


had learned as the law of the Hull House 
interior, and their education went on with 
more beauty in their own place; fine 
lines, clear spaces, solid finish, restful, 
harmonious, plain wall colors—the back- 
ground for an exceptionally good collec- 
tion of casts and pictures. 

Thirty rooms are in this house: four 
living rooms and twenty-six bed-rooms. 
Each is well warmed, ventilated and 
lighted, and simply but tastefully fur- 
nished, the owner being required to take 
full care of it. All the floors are hard 
wood. The four living rooms are very 
big with high wainscotting of Georgia 
pine, effective-shaped windows and broad 
window-seats, high-bricked chimneys, ar- 
tistic bookcases well filled, Morris furni- 
ture, a piano, and gay cushions lighting 
shadowy corners. The dining-room ceil- 
ing is low and raftered, and above the 
high-paneled wainscotting is a narrow 
shelf where good bits of old blue china, 
lodged. The 
tables are heavy and polished, and the 
great room, with its piano and big fire- 


place, makes an excellent place for social 
gatherings. 

The kitchen has every labor-saving con- 
trivance, a delight in all ways to the 
worker within. The basement has a bicy- 
cle room with locker for each girl, and 
on every floor are bath and washrooms. 
The flat roof in summer turns to roof 
garden, with chairs, rugs, hammocks, ta- 
bles, flowers and vines. Four of the bed- 
rooms are double and occupied by those 
who prefer to room together. The rest 
are single, each the castle of its owner. 

How is so complicated a machine run ? 
A president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer and stewardess are chosen for 


‘terms of six months, and serve without 


pay. The stewardess oversees the menus 
and the kitchen workings, and the presi- 
dent and vice-president take the general 
housekeeping, meeting once a week to 
discuss house problems, complaints, ete. 
A cook and two maids do the work of 
the house and are eligible to club mem_ 
bership after a cer- 
tain period of faithful 
service. Expenses, 
losses and _ benefits 
are equally shared, 
the regular assess- 
ment three dollars a 
week for each. In 
the first four years 
of occupation of the 
new home but three 
calls were made for 
a slight additional 
amount. 

Few rules exist, the 
club being practi- 
cally self-governing 
and Hull House the 
umpire when one is 
required. But the 
club is absolutely in- 
dependent, and 
demonstrates day by 
day the needlessness 
and folly of the re- 
strictions that hedge 
about all women in 
the usual ‘‘Home’” 
for women workers: 
In that rigid day of which the hopeless 
bareness and cheerlessness of the old 
order is still a reminder, there were 
relatively few workers and the law for 
all women was repression. That day is 
done. It is expression of the best that 
is in her, and so free growth of that best, 
that is found in the life of a club like this. 

Thus far only Chicago owns anything 
so simply wise and noble in plan—one 
more expression of the rare good sense 
of the beloved head of Hull House. Yet 
the plan is perfectly praetical everywhere. 
A single one of Mr. Carnegie’s smallest 
library endowments would build such a 
home in like connection with a Social 
Settlement, though this is not essential. 
It is not hotels on the Mills plan for work- 
ing women that are needed, so much as 
smaller homes of. just this order, where 
each tenant feels a personal responsi- 
bility, learns by practice the perfect care 
of the good things provided and has per- 
sonal pride in it all. Most and best of all, 
she learns the meaning of the co-opera- 
tive spirit and life, working out ther 
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practically and with ancteaprsegecr ease 


and happines the thought 428 warry 
into her own home if that in 4 domfes 


to her, “Hach for all and all Bs ag 
Golden-Rod 


I know a field, a sunny figld, Wierd s 
But not in sunny France; . 
And there is neither glint.of shield 
Nor gleam of pennoned lance; 
Nor does the wind toss knightly plumes, 
Nor silken tents unfold, 
And yet in autumn it becomes 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


For when the haze of summer days 
Has melted from the skies, 

And we, without reproof, may gaze 
Up into heaven’s eyes, 

A host their plumes and banners shake 
In joust with breezes bold, 

And golden-rod’s bright champions make 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


The butterflies with blazoned wings 
Are heralds for the fight, 
And many a lovely lady flings 
Her token to her knight. 
And so, amid their gorgeous suite, 
With pomp and wealth untold, 
Summer and autumn royally meet 
On the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
—Martha Hartford, in The St. Nicholas. 


Transferring Troubles 


Among a primitive folk who seemed to 
have more moral troubles than any other 
and to feel greater need of dismissing 
them by artificial means, there grew up 
the custom of using a curious expedient. 
They chose a beast of the field and upon 
its head symbolically piled all the moral 
hard-headedness of the ‘several. tribes; 

after which the unoffending brute was 
banished to the wilderness and the guilty 
multitude felt relieved, 

However crude that ancient method of 
transferring mental and moral burdens, 
it had at least this redeeming feature: 
the early Hebrews heaped their sins upon 
a creature which they did not care for 
and sent it away. In modern times we 
pile our burdens upon our dearest fellow- 
creatures and keep them permanently 
near us for further use. What human 
being but has some otherupon whom he 
nightly hangs. his troubles as he hangs 
his different garments upon-hooks and 
nails in the walls around him ? 

Have we ever suspected that when once 
the habit. of transferring our troubles has 
become pleasant to us, we thereafter hunt 
for troubles in order that we may haye 


littlg ones in order to win the credit of 
having large ones, and that we are won- 
derfally refreshed by making other peo- 
ple Ylespondent about us? Mercifully 
those ‘upon whom the burdeps are hung 
often become the bettér for their loads; 
they may not live so long, hut ‘they are 
moré useful,” 
develop the ‘strotig. James ans Al My, 
in The Mettle iF she Pastirg, 
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Lucy Ann’s Green Gloves 


BY FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM © ~ 
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“Mrs. Merton is going to Boston, Sat-. 


urday, shopping, and she says she'll take 
Eliza and me. Can is go?” 
stood before her mother like a little graven 
image, but beneath her brown calico every 
nerve was tingling with hope and joy. 

“Well, I’ll see,’ answered her mother, 
She seldom considered it safe to say ‘‘yes”’ 
at first. ‘‘I’ll have to talk it over with 
Mrs. Merton.”’ 

“But you will let me go?” pleaded 
Lucy Ann. 

“Don’t tease, Lucy Ann,” said her 
mother absent-mindedly, regarding her 
with that fixed, prophetic stare common 
to mothers—a stare by which she saw 
Lucy Ann arrayed for the probable trip 
in a broad-brimmed, bridled hat, a little 
green plaid shawl, and a brown stuff skirt 
beneath. ‘‘You’ve got everything to 
wear but gloves, Well, I’ll see ?”’ 

“QO, I don’t care about wearing any- 
thing if you’ll only let me go,’’ cried. Lucy 
Ann rashly. 

“You don’t know what, you’re saying, 
Lucy Ann,’’ said her mother a little se- 


verely. ‘‘You’ve never been to Boston, 
I have. Everybody wears gloves to Bos- 
ton.”’ 


“T guess I can go, Eliza,’”’ said Lucy 
Ann to Eliza who was waiting in the front 
yard. ‘‘But I wish your mother’d ask 
mine. O, it’s along time till Saturday.” 

‘Not so very long,”’ said Eliza, who had 
been to Boston before. ‘‘ Only today ’’— 

“O, not all of today, Eliza.”’ 

“Well, half of today and tonight ’’— 

“O, but the nights don’t count, we’re 
asleep then.”’ 

“Well, all tomorrow,” said Eliza. 

If only some kind spirit could gather 
up the hours the children wish away and 
give these back to them in later years! 
But Thursday passed for Lucey Ann and 
on Friday morning her mother spoke 
again of the kid gloves. 

“T can’t let you go to Boston, Lucy 
Ann, without some kid gloves. Eliza had 
on a new pair last Sunday. I’m going 
down to the village to buy some. I’m 
bound you shan’t go to the city bare- 
handed.”’ 

The gloves began to seem very impor- 
tant to Lucy Ann. 

Lucy Ann’s mother droye to the village 
She had a dollar and a 
half in her pocket-book with which to 
buy the gloves, and three pieces of string 


‘with which she had measured Lucy Ann’s 


thumb, forefinger and knuckles. In this 
way she hoped to make certain of the 
fit. 

That evening she proudly produced her 
purchase, “There!” she said, spreading 
a pair of gloves upon the table in the 
circle of lamplight. ‘I call those a bar. 
gain. 1 only paid seventy-five cents for 


It's cheap enough for a pair of 
Kid gloves, though I think it’s all any- 


i Body ought to spend on children’s.”’ 


a ‘Lucy Anh’s father looked over his 


paper with a mild expression of dis- 
‘trust. 
for?” 


The salt water leaked into ‘em 


—eie = ibe 


Lucy Ann, 
‘ her strenuous ‘efforts, the 


’ Mrs. Merton’s lips curl as if she 


here, Lucy Ann, and try a ny 
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_her gloves, but great 


pointed 


_ perfectly understood why she 
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Luey Ann’ $ father lookes | 
should think you was tu | 
the lamp,” he protested. ae 

“No, I’m just trying on the gloves. | 
They seem kind of tight. Do they 1 hurt 
you, Lucy Ann?” 

“No,” said Lucy Ann. ‘Lucy Ann 
would have said, no, if ‘it had been the 
nailed-studded glove of the Inquisition. 
It was much better to go to Boston with — 
aching hands than not to go at all. “ 

“There, it’s on now.” Lucey Ann’s 
mother wiped her chin with her apron 
and rubbed the ‘cloth between her moist 
hands. “But I don’t know as can p 
fasten it.” 

Lucy Ann’s mother struggled heroic- 
ally, and Luey Ann suffered with equal | 
heroism until at last she was able to sur- 
vey a very red, very wrinkled palm sur- _ 
rounded by a mottled green kid. She 
turned her hand over and surveyed it” 
critically. 

“Tt looks queer,” she commented. 

Her mother smoothed over the tight — 
little glove with her generous palm: “0, 
it’s a little bit spotted, but it don’t 
show much. Does it William?” ~ | 

William gave a fleeting’ glance over his — 
newspaper. ‘No,’ he said. 

Straightway bate Ann etal aside her 
doubts, 

At four o’clock the next —, Lucey 
Ann was awake, not only to’see if it was 
a pleasant day, but to be sure that noth- 
ing happened to the universe before the 
time of her to start for Boston. fake the 
last, there was a long, energetic tussle 
over the tight gloves and few spare mo-— 
ments to observe the effeet when once — 
the button was fastened at the little ach- 
ing wrist. It was not until Luey Ann 
was well on her way to the station, driv 
ing beside her father in the morning sun- 
light, that she looked down with ¢1 
eyes on her hands, held of 
tight, stiff curve. For a moment it al- 
most seemed ‘as if they looked as bad as 
they felt, the spots were so large and 
plain. However, Lucy eh p cl 
self by thinking that peth cool at 
many kid gloves looked like t 
then she tried to forget them. = io 

Mrs. Merton and Eliza were at Ga 
tion when she arrived. Listy. ap ai 
sure that Mrs. Merton gave a qi 
at her gloves and she saw thee 
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to laugh. Luey Ann Fy t at 
before her eyes. Be ee ’ 
.“O, what a funny color. yur ; loves ‘ 
are, Lucy Ann!” cried Eliza, Eliza’s ; 
gloves were dark brown, 
Lucy Ann made an ineffectual a 
to pull the short fringe of her 
shawl down over 
Then Mrs. Merton said—an 


ad 


os ree: 


“They are Jest: the ay 
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glove on the sill. She longed te ‘bt vir 
the train and not sit still with her hands 
folded in’ her lap. 


When they reached the city Mrs. Mer... 


ton. “became engrossed in shopping and 
Lucy Ain and Eliza trotted contentedly 
about after her from counter to ‘counter 
and shop.to shop. But everywhere that 
Lucy | ‘Atin went the green, gloves were 
sure to 0. Once, when she put one of 
her green, aching hands up on the coun- 
ter, she saw a clerk look at it and laugh; 
then she nudged another girl and they 
both looked at Lucy Ann and giggled. 
After that Lucey Ann was sure that every- 
body they passed laughed at the green 
gloves; she hated them as she had never 
hated anything before. It was not wholly 
that her hands ached and kept her mind 
concentrated in her throbbing palms and 
numb fingers; this could have been borne 
by Lucy Ann, who had enough of the 
woman in her to endure much for 
beauty’s sake; but to suffer for ugliness 
—it was too much. 

Presently Mrs. Merton broke in upon 
her troubled thoughts and asked the little 
girls if they were hungry. Straightway 
she took them to a wonderful place; a 
long, high hall, with a fountain in the 
center playing on ferns and flowers, with 
mirrors around the wall and little tables 
standing about. When Lucy Ann sat 
down at one of these with Mrs. Merton 
and Eliza she forgot her gloves and felt 
like a disembodied spirit. 

They all took off. their gloves, rae 
Ann last, not because she was not yearn- 
ing to be rid of them, but because she 
was not sure that people did not eat in 
gloves in Boston. She had been worry- 
ing over this last, and wondering if she 
could hold a spoon in those numbed fin- 
gers. Lucy Ann jerked her gloves off 
viciously and rolled them up tightly, but 
they did not tear; they were not marked 
down because of a defect in fabric. 

Then followed a blissful hour for Lucy 
Ann which culminated in ice cream. 
Could joy mount higher? When they 
were quite through, Mrs. Merton put -on 
her gloves and Eliza began to put on hers. 
An inspiration seized Lucy Ann. She 


pushed back her chair hurriedly at: the 


last moment, pushed it quiekly in again 
and followed Mrs. Merton and Eliza so 
eagerly that she trod on Eliza’s heels. 
When they reached the door of the restau- 
rant she gaye a sign of joyful relief, the 
gloves had rolled from her lap and were 
left safely under the table. But just as 
they were going out, a waiter came run- 
ning breathlessly up from behind with a 
funny little ball in her hand. 

“Didn’t you drop your gloves?’ she 
asked. Then Mrs. Merton turned and said 
sweetly, ‘“Why, those are your gloves, 
Luey Ann, Thank you:so much.” 

Lucey Ann clinched.the gloves tightly 
in a resentful hand.. As they came out 
of the restaurant, a little girl stood on 
the street selling pencils. 


out and said, ‘‘Only five cents.” Mrs. 


' Merton shook her head and passed on. 


Lucy Ann was behind, she reached out 

her hand toward the little girk’~ 
“Here,” ‘she said) “‘you” can’ have 

these.”? » And: she dropped the’ gloves 


into the little girl’s outstretched hand.’ 
Mrs. Merton: ‘had several more errands 


and it was some time before she noticed 


‘7 


She: held one*' 
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tate pes sh ay bare hands, 
she said: j 

_. “Why; Lucy Ann havén’t ‘you had a 
chance to put on your gloves? ”’ 

Lucy Ann drew in her breath and 
turned white.’ “I haven’t got them.” 
She looked at the floor, and the counter 
and even up to the ceiling with a guilty 
little face. 

**Dear me, I’m afraid you’ ve lost them,”’ 
said Mrs. Merton, ‘‘Were they new 
gloves ?”’ 

““Yes’m,’’ said Lucy Ann in a faint lit- 
tle voice. 

“Have you seen a pair of gloves?” 
Mrs. Merton asked the clerk, and then 
they searched all about; but, strange to 
say, the gloves could not be found. 

““Well,’’? said Mrs. Merton at last, ‘‘ I’m 
going to buy you a new pair of gloves, 
Lucy Ann, since you lost yours while 
you were with me. Come around here to 
the glove counter.”’ 

Lucy Ann followed her stumblingly. 

“Let me see,’”’. said Mrs. Merton, 
‘“‘yours were green, weren’t they? I 
want a pair of green: gloves to match 
this shawl.”’ 

Lucey Ann hated green, but she dared 
not say a word. She sat meekly on the 
stool with hanging head. 

“Ym afraid I haven’t got green in 
her size,”’ said the clerk, ‘‘but I’ve got 
brown.” 

“Do you think your mother would like 
brown ?”’ asked Mrs. Merton. 

““Yes’m,’’ answered Lucy Ann. 

It should have been the triumphant 
climax of the day when Lucy Ann left 
the store wearing a pair of brown kid 
gloves; but she dragged behind Mrs. 
Merton with stumbling feet and down- 
cast eyes. 

Suddenly Eliza said, ‘“‘O, Lucy Ann, 
that little girl has got your gloves! ”’ 

Lucy Ann looked up; they were directly 
in front of the little pencil girl, who was 
holding her pencils proudly high in her 
green gloved hands. O, how green and 
spotted and ugly they looked! 

“Where did you find that pair of gloves, 
little girl?’ asked Mrs. Merton sternly. 

The ready tears waiting behind Lucy 
Ann’s eyes came to the surface now, and 
dropped down on her green shawl. She 
dared not touch them with even the tips 
of her new brown gloves. 

*““O; Mrs. Merton, I gave ’em to her; 
I gave ’em to-her,’’ cried Lucy Ann. 
“JT hated ’em so. They were so green— 
and spotted. Here, you can give these 
brown ones to Eliza.’’ She commenced 
to unbutton very carefully her beautiful 
new pair. 

“No, Lucy Ann, I have given you 
those gloves because I think you mean 
to be a good little girl and because ’’—she 
paused and looked at poor, little Lucy 
Ann, down whose cheeks two unchecked 


Then 


‘tears were rolling, “ because I know you 


will remember every time you look at the 
brown gloves that it. doesn’t make any 
difference what people wear, but it does 
make a difference whether they are hon- 


est or not.” 


‘And when Lucy Ann grew to be a 
young lady she néver bought a pair of 
gloves without remembering her green 
and brown ones” and recalling Mrs. Mer- 


‘ton’s words. 


10 . 
Closet and ‘Altar 


OF GOOD COURAGE 


They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles: 


This is a healthy, a'practical, a working 
faith. First, that a man’s business is to 
do the will of God. Second, that God 
takes upon Himself the care of that man. 
Third, and therefore, that a man ought 
never to be afraid of anything.—George 
MacDonald. 


These are my resources—eternal life, 
the help of man when he is at his best, 
and the powers of nature on my side.— 
Edward Everett Hale. 


The real want is of God’s men to be 
multiplied—the fighting saints of the 
world.—R. J. Campbell. 


Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle; face it. ’Tis God’s gift. 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how long, 
Faint not, fight on! Tomorrow comes the 
song! 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


We are under the delusion that a cur- 
tailed space is a curtailed energy. It is 
not; a service is more arduous in propor- 
tion as it is humble. My own opinion is 
that there is nothing which demands so 
much religious strength as the sense of a 
shut gate.—George Matheson. 


Dragged crosses are very heavy, but 
carried crosses are very light. 


Be constant, O happy soul, be constant, 
and of good courage; for, however intol- 
erable thou art to thyself, yet thou wilt be. 
protected, enriched and beloved by that — 
greatest Good, as if he had nothing else 
to do than to lead thee to perfection by 
the highest steps of love; and if thou 
dost not turn away, but perseverest con- 
stantly, know that thou offerest to God 
the most acceptable sacrifice.—Miguel de 
Molinos. 


Not more than I can bear I know 
Thou, dearest Lord, wilt on me lay, 
And I can learn of thee to go 
Unfearing on my way. 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


Grant unto us, Almighty God, in all 
time of sore distress, the comfort of the 
forgiveness of our sins. In time of dark- 
ness give us blessed hope, in time of sick- 
ness of body give us quiet courage ; and 
when the heart is bowed down, ana the 
soul is very heavy, and life is a burden, 
and pleasure a weariness, and the sun is 
too bright, and life too mirthful, then 
may that Spirit, the Spirit of the ons 
forter, come upon us, and after our 
darkness may there be the clear shin- 
ing of the heavenly light; that so, 
being uplifted again by Thy mercy, 
we may pass on through this our mor- 
tal life with quiet courage, patient 


hope, and unshaken trust, hoping 


through Thy loving kindness and 
tender mercy to be delivered from death 


into the large life of the eternal years. 
Hear us of Thy mercy, through Jesus - . 
Christ our Lord. en. 
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The Conversation Corner 


The Boy from Daniel Webster’s 


Town 


} y OU would never know what that 
boy in the picture had for play- 
things on the doorstep if he had 

not told you in his letter! 

Dear Mr. Martin: Grandma reads the Cor- 
ner to me and I would like to join it. I am 
six years old and go to the same schoolhouse 
Daniel Webster did. He was grandpa’s cousin. 
I have been over to the “‘ Birthplace ”’ three 
times, and send you a picture of it. There is 
a cannon up in Senator Gallinger’s yard and I 
send you a picture of how I make them to 
play with out of dominoes and pieces of paper 
rolled up. When it is cold I play on the sit- 
ting-room floor, but I like best to play base 
ball. I have got a mit, mask, bat and ball. 
My dog in the picture will catch a ball every 
time. Sometimes the ball hurts my fingers, 
but I don’t mind that. Good By. 

Salisbury, N. H. EARLE L. 

That is very ingenious, your making of 
toy cannon, but I hope that when you 
are a man, cannon and all fighting appa- 
ratus will not be used—except as needed to 
frighten the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk ”’ so that 
he will not massacre his own subjects or 
maltreat our missionaries! Think 
of it—a cannon ball if you or 
some soldier should shoot it would 
not only hurt somebody’s fingers, 
but kill the man behind the fingers. 
I hope you will always hate war— 
unless actually necessary to defend 
our country and scare the Sultan! 

The house in Earle’s nice picture 
of the ‘‘ Birthplace”’ is not really 
the house in which Daniel Webster 
was born, but a larger one built 
en the site years later. Webster 
was born in 1782 in a small frame 
house which took the place of a 
log house where the older children 
were born. A picture of this plain 
little dwelling in the wilderness 
said to have been at that time the 
most northern one toward Canada—is 
prefixed to the first volume of Webster’s 
works, having been drawn by Webster’s 
friend, Charles Lanman, apparently fol- 
lowing the dictation of the statesman 
himself. A similar view is given in the 
New England Magazine for April, 1886, 
both showing the historic elm and well 
which Webster loved to visit in later life. 

Peter Harvey’s Reminiscences of Web- 
ster (1877) says there was not a vestige of 
the birthplace left, except an ‘‘ old cellar 
choked with weeds.’’ But an esteemed 
correspondent in Boscawen, whose hus- 
band is a grand-nephew of Mr. Webster 
writes that the little old house was cut 
in two and a part of it used as an L to 
the new house. 

In 1783, when Daniel Webster was about 
a year old, according to Curtis’s Life, tre 
family removed to a new farm on the 
Merrimac, and there he spent his boy- 
hood. That is now in the town of Frank- 
lin, being a part of the Orphan Asy- 
lum establishment, the superintendent of 
which kindly sends me a report with pic- 
tures and the inscription on a bowlder 
there stating that it was the home of 
Daniel Webster from 1800, This must be 
a mistake, for that was the home of his 
boyhood and the scene of the famous inci- 
dent, when the boy hung his scythe on a 
tree and told his father he was going to 


college; he entered Dartmouth in 1797. 
(Your Corner Cabinet has a bit of that 


oak tree, sent a few years ago by the Bos-:° 


cawen lady, because we Cornerers had 
referred to the tree first as an apple tree, 
then as an elm!) Mr. Webster owned 
this farm in his later years, and went there 
every summer, a station being made for 
him, still called ‘‘ Webster Place.’”” When 
I took our Labrador orphans up the 
Merrimac we stopped there, not ‘‘ going 
ashore”’ as Freddie said, but seeing the 
** Elms.”’ 

It must give ambition to Earle to go to 
school in the same building where. Daniel 


Webster studied—I suppose that was a— 


” 


part of the old ‘‘Salisbury Academy 
removed and used for a district school. 
I remember a droll old man living in my 
native town who told me in my boyhood 
that he was born in Salisbury and went 
to school (in that same .building ?) with 
Daniel Webster, adding that then he was 
called ‘‘a leetle smarter than Danile!”’ 
As he asked me about the ‘Car of 


Rushy’’ and what ‘‘ana-ly-sis’’? meant 
which he saw in an agricultural paper I 


had lent him, I coneluded that ‘‘ Danile’’ 
caught up with him at last! 


WHAT OTHER BOYS SAY 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I am glad to belong 
to the Corner. I will tell you about the dogs 
I have had. Two of them ranaway. One of 
the two knocked my aunt down. The name 
of the dog I have now is Tim. I would be 
glad to send this money to help the blind child 
{in India}. Iam seven years old. 

Bridgeport, Ct. DONALD B, 


Of course Donald B.-has interest in 
missionary children, for, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, his grandfather was 
for many years an eminent missionary 
in China, I remember talking with that 
Dr. B.’s boy when he was about seven 
years old—what relation would he be to 
you, Donald? 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am visiting my uncle 
in this town. Inthe belfry of the old church 
here is an old bell which has the words, 
REV ERE—BOSTON. Thereis nodate. Can 
you tell me if that means that the bell was 
made by Paul Revere? The people here do 
not know. 


Williamstown, Vt. RoLANnpD H, 


Curiously enough, the same question 
has just been asked by a minister in Ohio 
in regard to a church bell with the same 
stamp in the town where he was spending 
his vacation (Vermillion). Paul Revere 
was a coppersmith and had a famous 
foundry for casting cannon and church 


bells. He died in 1818, but the business 
was kept up by his son, although the bell 
part was discontinued many years ago. 
No doubt both these bells were made by 
the historic patriot or his firm. A Corner 
correspondent has written an excellent 
life of Revere and he may know all about 
it! [No more boys this week.—D. F.]} 


For the Old Folks 


Those Indian pieces, asked for Aug. 8,. 
have been sent, in whole or in. part, by 
several correspondents. The first one 
was written by Eliza Cook. and is in her 
poems. It is also mentioned as being in 
Sanders’ Fifth Reader and Town’s Gram- 
mar School Reader; as these are not eas- 
ily accessible I will copy all the verses. 


THE INDIAN HUNTER 


O why does the white man follow my path 
Like the hound on the tiger’s track? 

Does the flush on my dark cheek waken his wrath, 
Does he covet my bow on my back? ? 

He has rivers and seas, where the billows and breeze 
Bear riches for him alone; 

And the sons of the wood never plunge in the flood 
Which the white,man calls his own. 


Why then should he eome to the streams 
where none 

But the red-skin dare to swim? 

Why, why should he wrong the hunter, one 
Who never did harm to him? 

The Father above thought fit to give 
The white men corn and wine; 

There are golden fields where they may live, 
But the forest shades are mine. 


The eagle hath its place of rest. 
The wild horse where to dwell; 

And the Spirit that gave the bird its nest 
Made me a home as well. 

Then back, go back from the red man’s 

track, ' 

For the hunter’s eyes grow dim 

To find that the white man wrongs the one 
Who never did harm to him. 


In the Boston Melodeon (1846) 
each verse of the musie ends, with 
uha, yha, yha, yha, yha, yha, yha, 
yha. Was that the Indian war_ 
whoop? I would like to hear the Old 
Folks sing it to that tune! 


The other piece was quoted from the 
American Vocalist, the Amateur’s Song 
Book (Boston, 1843), and Mason’s Song 
Garden. At last I found that it was writ- 
ten (over a century ago) by Mrs. Anne 
Hunter, wife of the celebrated English 
surgeon, some of whose songs were set 
to music by Haydn. This and its music 
can be seen at the Boston Publie Library 
in ‘‘ The Musical Library,”’ Vol. L, under 
the title of 


THE DEATH-SONG OF THE CHEROKEE INDIAN 


The sun sets in night and the stars shun the day, 
But glory remains when their light fades away. 
Begin, ye tormenters, your threats are in vain, 
For the son of Alknomook will never complain. 


Remember the arrows he shet from his bow, 

Remember your chiefs by his hatchet laid low. 

Why so slow? Do you walt til I shrink from my 
pain? 

No; the son of AlKnomook shall never complain. 


Remember the wood where in ambush we lay, 

And the scalps which we bore from your 
away; ; 

Now thé flame rises fast; you exult In my pain, 

Put the son of Alknomook shall never 


I go to the land where my father is gone, 

His ghost shal} rejoice in the fame of his son; 
Death comes like a friend to relieve me fim 
And thy sen, O Alkncmook has scorned to com 


Me. MaSED\ 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Labor Question 
One could not fail to be struck with the 


_many references Sunday in the pulpits of 


all denominations to the attitude which Labor 
Unions have taken with reference to non-union 
men and to the high-handed measures which 
not afew of them have advocated. The unions 
were approyed but their members were asked 
to consider the rights of employers, the public 
and the mén who for yarious reasons do not 
care to join unions. Sunday was a bad day 
in many respects for the unions. Several of 
the most prominent members were accused by 
name of disloyalty to their associates, and of 
having been in the pay of employers’ unions. 
Resolutions were offered asking for their ex- 
pulsion, or at least their suspension till the 
charges against them can be investigated. 
Whether guilty or innocent the fact that men 
like Albert Young and M. B. Madden are sus- 
pected of seeking personal advantage from 
their relation to labor unions cannot fail to 
injure the cause. 


Reform Movements 

The victories gained in Hyde Park by the 
league for law and order are encouraging 
other sections of the city to try to put an 
end to disorderly saloons. A meeting was 
held Sunday evening in Immanuel Baptist 
Church, at which the pastor, Rev. Johnston 
Myers, Arthur Burrage Farwell, to whom 
Hyde Park owes its victory, and other men 
almost as prominent spoke. The feeling was 
that with the assistance of the proper author- 
ities the law requiring Sunday closing and 
closing at midnight can be made effective. 
Mr. Farwell paid a high tribute to Mr. C.S. 
Deneen, who as state’s attorney has done 
much to bring law breaking into disrepute. 
Mr. Farwell said that he was worth a thou- 
sand policemen in the Hyde Park fight. In- 
deed the police in most cases hindered quite 
as much as they helped. Were the city au- 
thorities anxious to close the saloons as the 
law directs, to put an end to policy.shops and 
open gambling of all kinds, there is. little 
doubt that the police would be as zealous for 
the interests of law and order as they are now 
indifferent to them. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

The brethren met Monday morning in their 
accustomed place, the lecture-room of the 
Y. M. C. A. The attendance was above the 
average. The subject was Vacation Experi- 


- enees, each person giving utterance to the 
best thought that came to him during his 


absence from:his people. The discussion was 
opened by Mr. Wark, who spoke of the low 
standards of morality found in the rural dis- 
tricts of Wisconsin, and yet gave it as his con- 
viction that young people are in general fay- 
orably inclined toward religion. They care 
little for theories, but they prize manliness 
and revere Christ. Most of the other brethren 
were rather pessimistic, and seemed to have 
seen little during their vacation to encourage 


them. Yet every one expressed his purpose 


to preach more simply and more earnestly 


than ever. Low moral standards, disregard 


of the Sabbath, increase in Sunday baseball 
clubs, indifference on the part of many church 
members, the small number of additions to 
our churches on confession of faith were re- 
ferred to as indications of some of the difficul- 
ties in presenting the gospel effectively. It 
is not a discouraging sign that so many are 
trying to discover some way of meeting and 
removing these difficulties. - 


Speakers at the Moody Institute 

There is no man from abroad whom students 
at the Bible Institute take more pleasure in 
hearing than Professor Orr of Glasgow. His 
subject was the Confirmation of the Bible and 
the Foundations of Our Faith. Each of his 


- six lectures was atreat. He is remarkable for 


the clearness with which he states his conclu- 


sions, for the sanity of his thought, and for 
the thoroughness with which he investigates 
the subjects upon which he speaks. Other 
lecturers at the institute have been Prof. John 
R. Sampey of Louisville, Ky., John Willis 
Baer and Rey. William Evans, now perma- 
nently connected with the institute. 


Resignation of Dr. A. M. Hall, Springfield, Ill. 


After a successful pastorate of four years 
at the capital of the state Dr. Hall has felt 
constrained to lay down his burdens. During 
his service the auditorium has been built and 
paid for. Several years ago a fine building 
was erected for Sunday school and social pur- 
poses so that now the First Church of Spring- 
field is finely equipped. It is strong and ag- 
gressive, though in a political center like 
Springfield it is not always easy to secure such 
spiritual results as an earnest minister would 
desire. Dr. Hall has made a fine record for 
ability and consecration. 


Special Funds for Research 


It has been quietly announced that Mr. 
Rockefeller has promised to provide means for 


five years for explorations in the valley of the. 


Euphrates and Tigris and in Egypt. Prof. 
Robert H. Harper, brother of President 
Harper, and eminent as an Assyriologist will 
be at the head of one of the parties, Prof. Ira 
M. Price, distinguished for his knowledge of 
Hebrew and Old Testament literature, will 
lead another party, and Prof. James H. 
Breasted, recognized both in this country and 
Europe for his knowledge of Egyptology, will 
conduct a party. It is confidently expected 
that the results of these explorations will be 
to add largely to our knowledge of the past 
and of the Bible. Prof. H. L. Willett this 
year will take a class of divinity students, not 
to exceed eighteen in number, to Palestine, 
and will so arrange the itinerary as to make 
their work abroad count in the regular theo- 
logical course. 


A Church Undaunted by a Labor Union 


Because of the employment of a non-union 
man, men at work on the building to be used by 
the Congregational church at Chicago Lawn 
laid down their tools and threw up their con- 
tract. Nothing daunted, the people took the 
matter into their own hands and by haying a 
“building bee ’’ Saturday afternoons and using 
such aid.as can be given through the week, they 
are finishing the edifice themselves and will 
soon have it ready for occupation. Rey. Alex- 
ander Monroe, the pastor, is working as a 
carpenter and other men, among them an 
alderman and a justice of the peace, are render- 
ing such personal assistance as they are able. 
Since Mr. Monroe entered upon his pastorate 
at Chicago Lawn about a year ago there has 


been a large increase in the congregation and’ 


membership. Lots have been obtained and 
money subscribed for a new house of worship. 
Though within the city limits the parish is 
practically suburban. 


West Pullman 


After a successful pastorate of fifteen months 
Rey. D. O. Bean has resigned his pulpit. Ex- 
penses and: debts amounting to about $5,000 
have been cheerfully and promptly met. 
Partly as the result of faithful pastoral sery- 
ice and partly as the outcome of union revival 
services, 1f7 members have been added to the 
church and 149 young people formed into a 
training class. Mr. Bean graduated at Yale 
Seminary in 1897. He has been pastor. of 
Fayette and Strawberry Point, Io., where 
debts were paid and large accessions made to 
the churches. Heis evangelistic in his methods 
and thoroughly devoted to his work. 

Chicago, Sept. 12. FRANKLIN. 


More helpful than all wisdom is one draught 
of simple human pity that will not forsake us. 
—George Eliot. 
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‘Mrs. Eunice Caldwell Cowles 


Eunice Caldwell, born in Ipswich, Mass., Feb. 4 
1811. Mrs. Eunice Caldwell Cowles died in Ips 
wich, Sept. 10, 1903. 


To a few who have survived their fourscore 
years this brief record will recall a bright 
young woman, eager for knowledge, who 
grasped the opportunities offered by Ipswich 
Seminary in its early days under Miss Z. P. 
Grant and Mary Lyon, and graduated in the 
first class in 1829. To another few will come 
the memory of the first principal of Wheaton 
Seminary at Norton in 1834, who left that 
position to fulfill a promise made to Mary 
Lyon to be her associate in the opening of 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary. Others will remem- 
ber the bride of 1838, who went with her hus- 
band, Rev. John Phelps Cowles, to Oberlin, 
where he was professor of Hebrew and where 
they made their home until 1844. 

To a much larger company, to hundreds of 
women in this country and in other lands, 
will come a bright vision of the genius of 
Ipswich Seminary, the woman who developed 
so many other women from 1844 to 1876. 
Eyes that have begun to grow dim will see 
her enter the old seminary hall, smiling upon 
one and another as she walks toward the 
familiar high desk, and as she stands there 


with the color in her cheeks and the bright- 
ness in her beautiful black eyes, ears that 
have not listened to that voice for many a 
day will recognize the ‘‘ Good morning, young 
ladies.’’ How she originated methods and 
supplemented the work of her learned com- 
panion, as together they carried on this 
school, preparing the way for other semina- 
ries and colleges to follow! 

With wonderful clearness and helpfulness 
she drew lessons from the Bible, and in all her 
teaching maintained due proportion in the 
training of mind and heart. Keen to discover 
possibilities in the girls who came to her, she 
was wise to suggest and direct, a real edu- 
cator. Stimulated by her influence, a goodly 
number of women have gone out to engage in 
educational, literary, philanthropic and reli- 
gious work, as well as to grace happy homes, 
honoring her in their various forms of service. 

Left without her companion of more than 
half a century, she has passed the later years 
in the quiet of her charming home, where filial 
devotion has abounded in daily ministration. 
Approaching the border land, she has looked 
with wondering eyes toward the gate which 
ere long must open.for her, and at the same 
time has found this world very attractive. 
Keeping herself informed with regard to im- 
portant events, she has faced the questions of 
the day, political, social and religious, sym- 
pathetic in her appreciation of different view- 
points, and always eager to know. Most em- 
phatically she lived while she lived, receiving 
and giving, retaining her charming conversa- 
tional powers, happy in the expression of 
bright thoughts, even through her ninety-two 
years; and now that she has slipped away, 
our reasonable faith naturally and easily fo!- 
lows her into a realm of continued and useful 
activity. Ba, Sie Be 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Reply to Harnack 


It was certain that Harnack’s book 
would call forth replies, and this one * 
is thoroughly representative of the school 
from which it emanates. Its author is 
better known to English readers as a 
philologist than as a dogmatic theologian, 
and his Biblio-Theological Lexicon of 
New Testament Greek is well known 
and highly esteemed in America. The 
author’s interest in true religion, too, 
is as genuine as his scholarship is thor- 
ough. It is well that a man of such 
learning and piety should speak for the 
opponents of Harnack, rather than the 
over-zealous and ill-informed. Professor 
Cremer will be seventy on his next birth- 
day and these lectures come out of a ripe 
experience and a sincere love of truth. 

They represent, however, a method of 
approach which is steadily losing the 
confidence of the world’s scholars. There 
are two conceptions of Christ, so the 
author begins, and he defines them, per- 
haps not unfairly. One is right; the 


other wrong. Having chosen between 
the two, he sets out to establish the 
truth of it. The modern method is, 


rather to say, the gospels afford certain 
materials for a study of the person of 
Christ; What and who is the Christ of 
the gospels? Cremer does not answer 
Harnack, because he does not find com- 
mon ground with him. The real answer 
‘ to Harnack will have to approach the 
question from Harnack’s own point of 
view. 

This book, however, is to be read with 
respect. A lay-evangelist, sincere but 
unlearned, may demolish Harnack or the 
Higher Criticism, and it will not be 
necessary to say very much about it; 
one may distrust Cremer’s methods and 
dispute his conclusions, but he cannot 
fail to respect the man, his ability, 
scholarship, or piety, and he who disa- 
grees may well covet equal fidelity and 
earnestness for the truth. 


RELIGION 
City Temple Sermons, by R. J. Campbell. pp. 
a0 F ot Revell Co, $1.00 net. ' si 


These sermons illustrate the combination of 
the practical and the mystical thought which 
gives their author so strong a hold upon at- 
tention both in Britain and America, His art 
is the art of sincerity, simplicity and the faith 
that leads to optimism. He speaks upon burn- 
ing questions, like those treated in the ser- 
mon on Christianity and the social order, with 
the same fearless conviction and quiet faith as 
when he is discussing the doctrine of the di- 
vine love. ‘The keynote is that of personal 
devotion to Christ and it opens doors of sug- 
gestion wherever it is applied along the line 
of human experience and need. 

' Christ’s Cure for Care, by Mark Guy Pearse. 

pp. 148. Eaton & Mains. 40 cents net, 
The qualities of head and heart which made 
the author of this book so much loved in Eng- 
lish Free church circles show at their best in 
this delightful and inspiring volume. It is a 
book to be read with pleasure for its spiritual 
suggestiveness and for the charm and direct- 
ness of its style. 


by KR. A. Torrey. 
Pe Devall Go et 00 eet. of 


These are the sermons, or addresses, as the 
author chooses to call them, which were used 


pp. 271. 


*A Reply to Harnack on the Essence of Christianity, 
by Hermann Cremer, D.D. Translated by Bernard 
Pick, D.D. pp. 268 Funk & Wagnalls, $1.00 net, 
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with such magnificent effect in Britain, the 
Orient, and Australia in Dr. Torrey’s recent 
missionary tour. They are simple, earnest, 
and telling, and illustrate the qualities which 
God used in his great work. One need not 
wholly agree with so conservative a theology, 
or exactly with the author’s views of life and 
of the soul, to appreciate and rejoice in this 
witness to the power of the gospel over the 
hearts of men. 

Answers to Prayer, from George Miiller’s Nar- 


ratives. pp. 128. F. H. Revell Co. 50 cents 
net. 


A compilation of instances of answered prayer 
from George Miiller’s narratives, from the 
earliest to the later stages of the famous or- 
phanages. 

BIOGRAPHY 


The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson, by 
gr Kelman, Jr. pp. 302. F, H. Revell Co. 
$1.50 net. 


Mr. Kelman’s book is a remarkable tribute to 
the working at a distance of personal power. 
He came to the study of Stevenson as an ad- 
mirer who had seen his hero but never spoke 
with him. His method is that of analysis and 
quotation and the reader will feel that there 
is quite as much a revelation of the author’s 
mind in its pages as of the mind of Stevenson. 
Its first appeal will be to the Stevensonians, 
many of whom will find in it a needed empha- 
sis upon one aspect of their many-sided hero, 
while some may be of the late Mr. Henley’s 
opinion and say that it pictures an ideal man— 
aman they never knew. For most readers 
the book is too large and rather over subtle ; 
but it is ungracious to find fault with so mani- 
fest a labor of love, carried out with such joy- 
ous sympathy and spiritual suggestiveness, 
because its hero hardly looms so large to us as 
to the author. 

Memoirs of George Elers, edited by Lord Mon- 


son and George Leveson Gower. pp. e274. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $3.00 net. 


Captain Elers was an English soldier of good 
family who served in India in the early years 
of the nineteenth century and was at that time 
a personal friend of Colonel Wellesley, after- 
ward the famous Duke of Wellington. He 
was also a cousin of Maria Edgeworth. The 
autobiography gives entertaining pictures of 
army and Anglo-Indian life and among the 
letters are some from both the Duke and the 
novelist. 
Beatrice 


1497, by Julia Cartwright. 
ton & Co. $3.00 net. 


A new edition of Mrs. Ady’s full account of 
one of the most remarkable women of the 
Renaissance. She has drawn largely on recent 
studies and collections made by Italian schol- 
ars and gives English readers a vivid picture 
of Italian court life. 


Schumann, by Annie W. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 


“-, 

One of the Master Musicians Series of which 
six volumes have already appeared. Miss Pat- 
terson gives first an account of Schumann’s life 
and his happy marriage to one of the greatest 
of German pianists, and then a critical study 
of his work. There are apposite illustrations 
and a good portrait. 


D’Este, Duchess of 


aR 1475- 
pp. 387. 


’P. Dut- 


Patterson. pp. 231, 


Thomas an Geteehorong , by Arthur B. Chamber- 
lain. pp. 228 utton & Co. 75 cents net. 


A good account, with many illustrations, of 
the life and work of one of the greatest paint- 
ers of the English school, in the compact form 
of The Popular Library of Art. 


Gustavus Adolphus, by Homer W. Tope, D. D., 
pe. oe (pe paper). PP nblished by the author at AL 
any, 


FICTION 


Idyls of the Gass, by cae Wolfenstein. pp. 
295. Maemillan Co. | $1.0¢ 


This is a book which no one who loves hu- 
manity will lay down until all its genial and 
tragic story has been learned. It has in it 
much of the beauty of that home life which 
the Jew has kept as the heart treasure of his 
race, and much of the tragedy of martyrdom 
which has befallen his people in their life in 
so-called Christian lands. Maryam is a true 
creation, drawn from life no doubt, warm with 
the best traits of humanity and pictured with 
powerful simplicity. The book has genuine 
humor of a most engaging sort. It is a voice 


a ee IP 


out of the silence of long 
ing with genuine art, which will hel 
Christian and Jew to a better und 
and a common pint bes ¥4 ; 
oman, jomas Dix 
aa nk oy Page eae is ison, as 
This is a thoroughly vicious book. Its 
save the prostitution of the word—is a 
ter who is an ideal in physical beauty, streigth, = 
eloquence—in everything except manhood. — 
He marries one woman, becomes the father of 
her children, gains fame as a popular preacher 
in New Y ork, falls in love with another 
woman—if the lustful thirst for possession can 
be called love—marries her after securing a 
divorce from his wife, murders his rival, is 
tried, condemned to death, pardoned by a gov- 
ernor who is in love with his wife, and at last, 
penitent, remarries her. The book reproduces. 
too faithfully the rotten theories of a class of 
ministers who in recent year§ have disgraced 
their profession, and its cond of them 
is too dramatic to be effective. Like Mr. 
Dixon’s previous novel, The Leopard’s Spets, 
this is a depressing story which offers no solu- 
tion for the problems it raises. It is easy to 
detect several characters in this volume who 
have recently figured in public life. 
Cirillo, by Effie Douglas Putham. pp. 234. Life 
Publishing Co. 
An international story written with a good 
deal of sentiment and poetical feeling. The 
heroine is an American girl on the grand tour, 
the hero a great singer. Their loye and sor- 
rows and the happy ending are told in the 
words of an Italian artist who is their friend. 
The scene shifts from Florence to New York — 
and back to Florence. 
The Schemers, D ers be F, Harkins. pp. 
396. L. C. Page & Co. $1.5) 
Shop girls and Harvard presi are the chief 
actors of this story. Why the shop girls find 
young men attractive who come to the hosiery 
counter and buy silk stockings—to present 
them to the clerk by way of. making oy wan 
ance—or why university students are drawn | 
to empty-pated girls who speculate upon the 
chance of making a wealthy match by attract- ' 
ing feeble-minded youth, we cannot imagine. - 
There is some good realistic character drawing | 
in the book, but it is arid enough if pavareed, | 


as a work of art. 
MISSION WORK ~ 


Rex Christus, b Real H. 
256. Macmillan 50 cents, 


This third of the handbooks for 
study of missions, issued by the 


been put into more competent 
Smith is not only one of the gr 
authorities upon China, but also 
charm and power. Miss Franees- 
ably seconded him, editing and 
book for the press and adding a ¢ 
of the activities of women in Chi 
work. We donot know of a 
trustworthy account of the Chit 
and life and of mission work in 
predict for the book a circulation | 
that of the tens of thousands of 
sors. Frith gs 

The Laos of North _t 

Curtis. pp. 3838. We Pre 
The author of this volume, which gi 
teresting account of a little known ps 
long a missionary among hem... F 
dently a woman of great i ne 
a genuine human sympathy 
for the readers’ enjoyment, 
use both eyes and pen. He 
Shan or Laos people are gray 
for us one of the types and 
development which must Vee 
to the anthropologist. The 
trated and belongs with the li 
best recent missionary 4” 


ind, 


for various uses of the 
It is interdenominational. and 
projected series which is to 
progress and aims of home mi 
The facts are concisely presented 
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dant telling illustration. They show the mani- 
fold yariety of the common task. It is a 
pleasure to commend so well arranged and 
suggestive a book to the women of our churches 
—and to the men as well, for whom, so far as 
we know, nothing so good is within reach. 

A Miracle of African Missions, by John Bell. 

pp. 189. Fleming H. Revell Co. 60 cents net. 
The story of a convert in the Congo Free State 
told sympathetically by one of the members of 
the Baptist mission. Matula came out of the 
degraded cannibal stock of the Congo tribes, 
led a true life and witnessed a good confession 
in the midst of persecutions. The book gives 
a good idea of the condition of things in that 
part of Africa and has illustrations. 


Book Chat 


An authorized biography of Prof. Robertson 
Smith is being written. 


The Oxford Press intend to issue Pilgrim’s 
Progress with a set of hitherto unpublished 
drawings by Géorge Cruikshank. 

Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. are to 
publish a Life of Gen. S.C. Armstrong of 
Hampton Institute, by his daughter. 


Miss Helen Keller’s Story of My Life is to 
be translated into Hungarian by Professor 
Boros of the University of Kolozsvar. 


- Major Charles H. Smith, a Southern humor- 
ist known as Bill Arp, is dead. <A generation 
ago he was well known, but of late has faded 
out of sight and fame. 


Jack London’s next book, The People of the 
Abyss, is not a story, but a description of his 
adventures and observations in the East End 
of London in the summer of 1902. 


This fall promises to be a notable one as to 
mew books of yerse. Besides Kipling’s The 
Five Nations there is to be Yeats’s In the Seven 
Woods, The Singing Leaves by. Josephine 
Preston Peabody and Stephen Phillips’s play, 
David and Bathsheba. 


W. Scott King, writing on F. W. Robertson 
in the British Monthly, refers to Prof. William 
James as “‘ the first psychologist of Europe.’’ 
If he means that Europe concedes this rank 
to Professor James, he should have made it 
clear. Does he, on the other hand, not know 
gre Professor James is an American ? 


“Lord Goschen, in a recent address on the 
use of public libraries and the preference of 
the reading. public for fiction, estimated that 


nine men in ten among Englishmen read no 


books at all. ‘* They are satisfied with Tid- 
bits, and to read an article even a column long 
in a daily paper is a tremendous strain.” 
Surely our American record is better than 
this. { 


Rey. Oliver Huckel of Set adones who has 
just brought out anew version of Parsifal, asks 
us to correct our statement:that it is to be 
given in New York this winter. 
“* May I be allowed to say that I have nothing 
whatever to do with the proposed New York 


‘performance, and the literary version of the 


spiritual drama which Crowell publishes under 


my name is nota libretto and cannot be used 


as such.”’ 
Keen anticipation is aroused by the Mac- 


mnillan’s autumn announcement of new books 


which has just been issued. At last the long- 
promised, long-delayed Morley’s Life of Glad- 
stone is at hand and also another important 
biography, The Life of John Fiske in two 
volumes. Two books are promised from Dr. 
Hillis and two from Prof. Francis G. Peabody, 
entitled The Religion of an Educated Man and 
Jesus Christ and the Christian Character. 
‘The latter is a companion volume to the au- 


line of fiction we note especially The 


He writes:: 


» by Winston Churchill; The Heart. 

ry “by, Marion Crawford; A Forest - 
Hearth, by Charles Major; and The Children 
0: the Tenements, by Jacob Riis. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. 


Topic, Sept. 27-Oct. 3. An Evening with 
Japanese Missions. Mal. 4: 2,3. 

If one can be interested at all in foreign mis- 
sions he surely ought to be in Japan. There 
is something so fascinating in the rapidity 
with which this empire has developed its own 
inner life and leaped into the forefront of 
modern nations. Well termed ‘‘ the Yankees 
of the Orient,’’ the Japanesé have pushed for- 
ward industriously, until their achievements 
in science, the fine arts, in military and naval 
armaments and in the framework of their 
government command the attention of the 
world. But even more fascinating is the story 
of the rise and growth and influence of Chris- 
tian missions there. 


A. BRIDGMAN 


More than in almost any other foreign land 
our missionaries are confronting the objec- 
tions to Christianity raised by subtle and vig- 
orous Oriental minds. Christianity as an in- 
tellectual system is on trial. Our missionaries, 
as Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall so well showed 
in our columns last week, are striving with 
might and main to set forth the reasonable- 
ness of the Christian faith, to divest it of its 
merely local and temporary characteristics and 
to show how it is the wisdom as well as the 
power of God. To that end splendid institu- 
tions like the Doshisha for young men, with 
its 480 students, and Kobe College for girls, 
with its 280 pupils, and the circulation of 
Christian literature are contributing power- 
fully. We want to watch the working out of 
that endeavor to commend our religion to minds 
steeped in the teachings of other religions. 


Interest attaches to missions in Japan be- 
cause of the union movements under way 
there. Little by little groups of Christians 
belonging to the same general family are com- 
ing together—seven Presbyterian divisions into 
one ‘‘ Church of Christ,’’ three Episcopalian 
bodies into one, and so on. Moreover, the 
Y.M.C. A., Christian Endeavor Society and 
other organizations embracing different de- 
nominations have taken strong hold. The 
kindergarten, the orphanage and the modern 
hospital are proving allied agencies. We want 
to watch the speedy development on Japanese 
soil of perhaps a larger Christian unity than 
obtains at present in this country. 


Then too the quality of our workers should 
appeal tous. Not to revert to history, save to 
mention the sacred name of Joseph Neesima, 
we may certainly feel that American Congre- 
gationalism is today splendidly represented in 
Japan in the person of men like Davis, 
Learned, De Forest, Pettee, Albrecht, Allchin, 
Carey, Greene and others equally deserving 
mention and of. women. like Miss Searle and 
Miss Denton. 


Salient facts and dates. Population, 45,009,- 
000; size, a little smaller than California; 
Protestant, church membership, 42,451; foreign 
missionaries; 757, representing 38 societies; 
American Board missionaries, 68. 

July 8, 1853, Commodore Perry landed in 
Yeddo Bay; 1873, country fairly opened; 1859, 
first Protestant missionaries in modern times 
(Williams, Hepburn, Brown, Verbeck); 1869, 
American Board missionaries entered. 


Helpfut literature. President Hall on the 
Native ‘Chureh (Congregationalist, Sept. 12); 
Present Day Conditions, Rev. J. H. Pettee 
(Congregationalist, Sept, 5); Present Day As- 
pects (a very valuable pamphlet just prepared 


by, Mr. Hicks of the American Board): Liy es | 


of Neesima by A,S. Hardy and J. D. Davis: 


— thor’s” Jesus Christ and the’ Social Question. srr Aliant in Sin cna by Rey. M. L. Gordon. 


‘Président angel of fhe University of Michi- 


gan, in his annual report, discusses the theme ' 


of coeducation, and gives frank expression to 
the opinion that the University of Michigan 
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and all other state universities will adhere to 
their present system of equality of the sexes, 
no matter what the University of Chicago may 
do. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
Sept 20, Sunday. Peter and Cornelius.—Acts 

10: 21-33. 

The first Gentile disciple does us all honor. 
He belongs at the head of a long line of Chris- 
tian soldiers. The secret of his life was con- 
tinual prayer, yet he was not a recluse. He 
shared his piety with his family and his alms 
with the poor. It is good to remember that 
there was a Cornelius even in the army of the 
cruel Tiberius. It needed more preparation 
to get Peter in the mood for teaching’than 
Cornelius in the mood to be taught. 


Sept. 21. 
10: 43-48. 
It was a discovery to Peter that God is no 

respecter of persons. To some of us itis yet 

unknown. Weexpect God to pay special def- 
erence to us because we are of a ‘‘ Christian ’”’ 
nation, a good family, a prosperous church, 
of good education, fine taste, well connected 
and suecessful. But these are responsibili- 
ties, not claims. Remember what Jesus said 
to people of just such pretensions: ‘ Verily 

I say unto you that the publicans and harlots 

go into the kingdom of God before you.”’ 


Sept. 22. Peter’s Defense.—Acts 11: 1-18. 

The gift of the Spirit was decisive. But even 
so the faultfinders in Jerusalem treated the 
ease of Cornelius as an exception. <A Gentile, 
or a group of Gentiles might be admitted as 
a special act of God’s mercy, but that the 
Gentiles were fellow heirs and of the house- 
hold of God they were not yet ready to ac- 
knowledge. 


Sept. 23. Peter’s Escape.—Acts 12: 1-19. 

The rulers were behind this persecution. 
Herod sought popularity by vexing the Chris- 
tians. James was first of the apostles to.go, 
the only one of whose death we have any sure 
account. He was called home to service. So 
the.group of three which was nearest to Jesus 
was broken. Why James was taken and Peter 
spared we may sometime know, we can see 
already that Peter’s qualities were necessary 
to the church. 

Sept. 24. The Living Hope.—1 Peter 1: 1-12. 

Read this letter (1) for the matured char- 
acter of Peter; (2) to gain a view of the teach- 
ing which fed the apostolic church, (3) to get 
in touch with Peter’s testimony for your own 
soul’s growth. Read it as a whole and re- 
peatedly. How full of purpose his thought 
of the kingdom is. Weare in process of dis- 
cipline, but we have a living hope, for God is 
behind and in it all and the inheritance waits 
upon its completion, 

Sept. 25. Children of Obedience. Peter 1: 

13-25. 

We have a part.in fashioning our own souls, 
apart which should not be carelessly regarded, 
A Christian may be. joyful-minded but not 
lightminded. The sacrifice of Christ is the 
motive to holiness. We are redeemed, there- 
fore we should walk as the children of obedi- 


ence. 


Sept. 26. 
1-10. 
This is plain teaching of the universal priest- 

hood upon which the true thought. of. the 
church must rest: That Christ is a living 
stone suggests our likeness to him as_ living 
stones. We are not a heap of separated’ and 
meaningless stones, but a’ temple of God’s 
building. God thinks of us not only one by 
one, but also all together.. The individual 
exists for the community: of saints and. not 
the community for ‘the’ individual, as we too: 
often selfishly think. 


Preachiny to the Gentiles.—Acts 


God’s Spiritual House.—1, Peter 2: 
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Ministerial Outings with Boys 


The Peaceable Fruits of a Boys’ 
Camp 


BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


The boys of Winthrop Church, Charlestown, 
have found such a jolly and inexpensive way 
of having a week’s outing that I want others 
to know of it. Not everybody knows that it 
is possible for a group of lads to camp out at 
an expense to each of twenty-five cents a day. 
This is the way it is done. 

We have found a plot of land on the top of 
a bluff facing Boston Harbor at the mouth of 
the Fore River, which the owner lets us use 
each year rent free. We can borrow tents, or 
hire them for $3 a week. The fare is ten 
eents. We hire a boat for $2.50a week. Last 
year we did our own cooking, but this year 
we asked two of the mothers to come down, 
secured a room for both in the little inn near-by 
for $3 for the week, and we paid these good 
women for their trouble by giving them the 
best time of their lives. 

Each boy who stays the full time hands the 
cooks $2 on his arrival. We hold the camp 
the week preceding Labor Day and through 
that holiday, so that working boys can come 
down Saturday and stay until Tuesday morn- 
ing. These pay fifty or seventy-five cents. 
There is also usually a small general fund 
saved up amounting to $6 or $7, used for 
emergencies or incidentals. No food is car- 
ried, but Wednesday is Parents’ Day and in 
return for the entertainment which we give 
our sires on that occasion we lay up about 
a day’s supply of victuals. 

Labor Day the entire church is invited for 
the day, the boys furnish coffee for all and 
share the liberal basket lunches that are pro- 
vided. They are thus both guests and hosts. 
Most of them have earned the outing and it 
is the only one many of them could possibly 
have. They are as well cared for as at any 
Y. M. C. A. camp where the cost would be 
more than three times as great, and there are 
advantages in the smaller number who are 
in social relations all the year round which 
the larger number from different places does 
not give. 

Personally, I consider a boys’ camp the 
combination of more kinds of wholesome- 
ness than any other moral influence. I would 
unhesitatingly prefer a week in camp to a 
week at a Christian Endeavor convention or 
atarevival. It is not preparation for Chris- 
tian life, it is living—simple, generous, self- 
forgetful. 

There are the constant out-of-doors sun- 
light, starlight and firelight, contact with 
water and earth and air, just a tang of hard- 


ship in the straw or blanket bed and the dip 
before breakfast, a neutrality of domestic 
service which makes a boy better appreciate 
home and mother, an emulation in physical 
ideals which is a direct antidote to bad habits, 
a cultivation of good temper in the energetic 
horseplay of gding to bed, an exchange of 
neighborliness with cottagers which is good 
for both, and a good fellowship which for 
sincerity, tenderness and strength finds its 
only analogue in the intimacies of college 
fraternities. 

For an only child or a boy who is getting 
among bad companions the influence is often 
miraculous. No preaching is needed, but if 
a member of the camp makes unreasonable 
demands or refuses to share the hardships 
or tasks of the camp, he receives lessons so 
pointed that he has no difficulty in finding 
the application. On the other hand, if the 
same member falls ill, the attitude of all 
changes and he is at once the recipient of 
attentions as tender as unobtrusive. 

[imagine that if the adult leader of a camp 
should demand special deference he would be 
lonesome; but if he bunks with his boys, re- 
turns every practical joke with a better one, 
enters each sport as ably as he can and keeps 
his temper, he will once in a while find a camp 
stool quietly placed behind him at table, a seat 
saved close to the fire and a soft corner on the 
general mattress at night. 

I have not been so uneasy since the time I 
used to go candidating as I was the other day 
when I stood at the bat. I was not so anxious 
to hit the ball as to acquit myself well in the 
eyes of my young friends. During the week 
I heard of three boys who had made resolves 
toward a better life; and, since I cannot at- 
tribute it to my sermons, of which they speak 
lightly, I have to lay it to two one-hand 
catches I made in center field. 

I have been asked if there is not danger that 
a minister will lose his dignity in camp. My 
reply to the anxious inquiry must be, He has 
to. But I can afford to lose my dignity if I 
can find fifteen boys. I have never had any 
rules except about firearms and swimming, 
and yet I see that there is a camp standard 
which is silently regarded. Smoking, profan- 
ity and vulgar language are suppressed by an 
authority which I do not exert or inquire into. 
The knowledge a leader gets in camp of indi- 
vidual boys is so complete that as their soul- 
physican he can make out the moral prescrip- 
tions they require for a whole winter. 

One of the axioms of the Y. M. C. A. camp 
is that it is no place for ladies. I can realize 
that this is necessatily true with large num- 
bers and in isolated surroundings. But I have 


A Morning Scrvb 


never found the visits of mothers and refined 
women to our camp anything but helpful. I 
have as yet also found little difficulty in the 
complications produced by the nearness of 
girls of the boys’ own age. I think a boy’s 
summer courtships can usually be laughed 
into harmlessness by the endeavors of the 
whole camp. Of course I laugh with my eyes 
open. _ 

The activities of a camp require no anxious 
preparation. You don’t need to bring enthu- 
siasm with you. The boys will furnish that 
and the days will not be long enough or many 
enough for all they find to do. 

I was a little afraid that the camp would not 
be religious enough—until I began to see that 
it was all essentially religious. I know the 
first night, I thought we ought to haye family 
prayers. But I did not know how boys go to 
bed in a tent. I did not know that it was in 
fashion to throw pillows and rubber boots and 
I could not imagine that the tunes could shift 
so rapidly from “ Lead, kindly Light” to 
“Mr. Dooley.”” I am rather reticent, and not 
knowing what to do, I did nothing. After 
several hours, as it seemed, there was a still- 
ness. Soon I felt an arm go over my shoulder 
to my neighbor’s on the other side. 

‘* Say, Sidney, are you awake ?”” 

“ Sure.’”’ 

“T’ll bet you hain’t said your prayers. I’ll 
bet I’m the only feller in the push that has 
said his prayers.’’ 

‘*T have.”’ 

‘* Well, you haven’t, Bill.” 

Bill had never slept away from his mother’s 
roof before and the tone was suspicions in 
which he protested, ‘‘ I have.”’ 

And soit went round the tent. Idon’t know 
when or how, but they all had said their 
prayers. 

This year they asked for a Sunday service 
on the ball ground. They drummed up the 
audience, furnished the musie and listened 
with alertness to an address which needed not 
to search for theme, illustration or application. 

The last night they build a huge bonfire and 
sing a camp song which has so many personal 
hits that it is called for four times over. Then 
they rise and doff hats silently for My Coun- 
try ’tis of Thee and God Be With You Till 
We Meet Again; and go home beneath the 
starlight. 

In the winter there is always a camp re- 
union as enthusiastic as a family Thanksgiv- 
ing. And always wherever one meets a boy 
with whom he has spent a week beneath tent 
and blanket there is a hand grasp which speaks 
a bond that is mighty upon the heart of each 
and enduring into many years of memory. 
Yes, a church camp is a fine thing for a boy, 
and for an ordinary minister it is—well, it is 
bound to make a man out of him. 


Pilgrim Lads in Camp 
BY REV. E. M. BARTLETT, KINGSTON, MASS. 


“In the fall of 1902, six lively boys who had 
long tried the patience of their Sunday school 
teacher beyond endurance, and were fast los- 
ing all interest in Sunday school, were organ- 
ized into a club, equipped with a name, con- 
stitution and officers, and provided with a 
goal—a camping trip in New Hampshire. The 
pastor took the class in Sunday school, and 
the club met at the parsonage one evening 
each week. The meetings were informal, the 
boys playing games, listening to stories and 
gravely discussing questions of conduct and 
citizenship. Occasionally there was some- 
thing to eat. The conditions of membership 
were election by the club and regular attend- 
ance at Sunday school—absence on two suc- 
cessive Sundays causing suspension. This 
and a few other rules the boys pronounced 
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“pretty stiff,’ yet the membership soon 
doubled. 

To cultivate independence and thrift, weekly 
dues were fixed at fifteen cents, which the boys 
earned. They also gave three small entertain- 
ments during the winter. By August they 
had $70 on hand for the trip. They had also 
provided themselves with neat canvas uni- 
forms and pretty club pins, of which they 
were proud. 

Only eight were able to go camping. Their 
ages ranged from eleven to seventeen, the ma- 
jority being about fourteen. As none of them 
had ever been north of Boston, and few had 
seen a respectable hill, not to say mountain, 
the trip to Newport, N. H., was a long series 
of surprises. The tents were pitched beside 
an old shanty on a hillside overlooking a valley 
surrounded by rugged mountains. 

Making beds of fragrant hemlock boughs 
Was new business, but as each made his own 
he could not grumble if the bed was hard. 
Cooking, too, was full of surprises—as when 
one started to fry a nest egg and suddenly lost 
interest in eggs. At night there was much 
horseplay, when grips and bundles had 
strange ways of flying about as if bewitched. 
One morning several boys were found to have 
turned blue. Some of the blueing washed off 
and the rest was covered up with tan. And 
it rained! Two nights they took refuge ina 
barn and in the hay lost themselves and sun- 
dry stockings and other possessions. 

One day they droye and tramped through 
the famous Blue Mountain Park. Moose, elk 
and deer kept hidden, but they caught sight of 
fifty or more buffalo. They climbed Croydon 
Mountain in the center of the park. Up and 
up, for 3,000 feet through the mist, over slip- 
pery ledges they toiled until, the summit 
reached, they looked out into a mysterious 
sea of swift-flying clouds. This experience 
will not soon be forgotten by lowland boys. 

The second week was spent on the shores of 
Lake Sunapee. Here the boys were more at 
home, and surprised the natives by their skill 
on the water. Yankee ingenuity was dis- 
played in the erection of a convenient cook- 
shed from driftwood, their only tools being ax 
and hammer. In their two four-oared boats 
they thought nothing of eight and ten-mile 
rows by moonlight. With lake trips, mountain 
climbing, ball games with other campers, the 
days sped quickly. 

Within reasonable limits the boys were per- 
mitted to follow their own desires and settle 
their own differences of opinion. The good 
time was marred by no accidents more serious 
than bruises and one thrilling encounter with 
hornets. Some knowledge of woodcraft was 
gained, so that none of the club will again try 
to gather spruce gum on pine trees. 


summer. Already the boys are talking of 
another to Lake Winnepesaukee next summer, 
and the leader hopes to go with them; for, 
though the fortnight constituted a heroic dose 
of strenuous pleasure, he learned much about 
boys and their ways that books cannot teach. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


NOBLE—EDMAND-—In Pella, Io., Ag 20, Marietta 
Josephine, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Edmand, to 
Frederick Perry Noble of Chicago, son of Rev. F. A. 
Noble, D. D. 


Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 


additionat ine ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


TRUE—In Center Harbor, N. H., Aug. 27, Abner Clark 


True, aged 81 yrs. An honored member of the Center 
Harbor Congregational church for 45 years. 


adil L 


The trip | 
stands out as the pleasantest part of a happy 


The | 
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HANNIBAL CHASE 


In Lyme, N. H., July 24, Hannibal Chase, aged 71. 
Funeral services were at Lyme; interment at Bristol. 
He leaves a wife (Marinda Jeffers), a sister, wife of 
General Barr, a son and two daughters. 

Mr. Chase, when twenty, laid out the road up Mt. 
Washington, but left his chosen work to carry on his 
father’s farm. He then bought the General Culver farm, 
where for thirty-four years his home has been a center 
of happy family life and hospitality. Of an old Congre- 
gational family, he loved the church, though not a 
member, D. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BoStoN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 21, 
10.30 A. M. Address by Sec. F. E. Emrich, D. D. 


PoOsT-CONFERENCE ADDRESSES, East Northfield, Aug. 
18—Sept. 21. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 19-23. 


NORFOLK CONFERENCE, Quincy Point, Mass., Sept. 29. 
AMERICAN BOARD, Manchesteg, N. H., Oct. 13-16. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 20-22. 


WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE,,Douglas, Mass., First 
Church, Oct. 22. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, New | 
Haven, Ct., Nov. 4, 5. | 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Georgia, Atlanta, Sept. 18,19 
Maine, Farmington, Sept. 22-24 
Washington Dayton Sept. 22-24 
North Carolina, King’s Mountain, Sept. 23-25 | 
Oregon Oregon City, Sept. 29 
North Dakota, Carrington, Sept. 29 
Kentucky, Corbin, Sept. 29 
Idaho, Huntington, Ock 1 
California, Woodland, Oct. 6 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Oct. 6 
Wisconsin, Menominee, Oct. 6 
Wyoming, Douglas, Oct. 6,7 
South Carolina, Lykesland, Oct. 8-11 
Texas, Dallas, Oct. 13 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Oct. 15-17 
Nebraska, Geneva, Oct. 19-22 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Oct. 20-22 
Southern California, Oct. 
Alabama, Tallassee, Nov. 11 
Mississippi, Cherokee, Nov. 13 
Connecticut, New Haven, Noy. 17 


For Debilitated Men, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It ranks among the best of nerve tonics for debil!- 
tated men. Renews the vitality. 


Never Neglect Constipation 


It means too much misery and piling He of 
disease for all parts of the body. -Death often 
starts with constipation. The clogging of the 
bowels forces poisons through the intestines 
into the blood. All sorts of diseases ecom- 
mence that way. Most common complaints 
are dyspepsia, indigestion, catarrh of the 
stomach, liver complaint, kidney trouble,-: 
headaches, ete. The bowels must be relieved, 
but not with cathartics or purgatives. They 
weaken and aggravate the disease. Use Ver- 
nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine instead. It is 
a tonic laxative of the highest order. It builds 
up and adds new strength and vigor. It as- 
sists the bowels to move themselves naturally 
and healthfully without medicine. One small 
dose a day will cure any case, and remove the 
cause of the trouble. It is not a patent nos- 
trum. The list of ingredients goes with every 
package with explanation of their action. It 
is not simply a temporary relief, it is a per- 
manent cure. Try it. A free sample bottle | 
for the asking. Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Sen- 
eca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

For sale by all leading druggists. 
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Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs 
should properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, what lameness of the side 
and back, what yellowness of the skin, what 
constipation, bad taste in the mouth, sick 
headache, pimples and blotches, and loss of 
courage, tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Gives these organs vigor and tone for the 
proper performance of their functions, and 
cures all their ordinary ailments. Take it. 


Skin Diseases i 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Of Chetactamsta sh 


ept. O., 

57 Prince St., 
New York 

ooklet.on the rational treat- 

ment of diseases sent free. 


FREE 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. ‘Telephones, Roxbury 72.and 73. 


EXCHANGEABLE S$, S. LIBRARIES 
Frequent installments of 
new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 


are a SUCCESS, 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


FOR CHILDREN 


We find a growing demand for special furniture for Nurseries 
and Children’s Rooms—furniture which shall be of about two-thirds 
the regular size, to be in right proportion to its juvenile occupants. 

There has been no such furniture made heretofore, and it is 
therefore with some pride that we announce an Exhibition on our 
Sixth Floor of our newly-built Juvenile Furniture. 

Everything for the children and in the children’s size (Tables, 
Chairs, etc.) with some special pieces appropriate for the nursery, 
such as Toy Boxes, Cabinets for playthings, ete. 

It is really the ordinary furniture of the household, but planned 


on a “junior’’ seale for children. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
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48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


FACTURERS 


AT AANU= JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


BAILEY, ORANGE C., Memorial Ch., 
Mass., accepts call to Emmanuel Ch., Springfield. 

BeENTR, Curis, H., Lawton, OKL, to Woodstock, Ill. 

Buiss, ALFRED V., Ludlow, Vt., to Plymouth Ch., 
Utica, N.Y. Accepts, to begin Oct. 18. 

BrieGs, Erastus T. (Meth.), First, Second and 
Third Chs., Arena, Wis., to Trempealeau. 
cepts. 

CRAM, ELMER E., Wimbledon and Courtenay, N. D., 
to Renville and outstations.. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

DEROMR, JULES A., lately of Plankinton, 8. 
to Erwin and Valley Springs. 

HADLOCK, EpwWIn H., Olivet Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
declines call to Baldwinville. 


D., 


ean My name on a 
lamp-chimney says, 
«Pay double for 
me; I give double 
light and dont 


break.”’ 
MACBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


APP —~- 


Mail Orders Only. 


Suits and Jackets 


im 


Made to Order 
in One Week, 


$8 to $40 


A woman is never so 
well dressed as when 
wearing a suit which has 
been made to order for 
Ready-made suits 

individuality, and 
( y have either style 

or fi. We do not keep 
them. We make to order 
only, but our prices are 
lower than are usually 
asked for ready-made 
goods. We can save you 
the storekeeper’s profit of 
from 35 to #20 on every 
warment. 

We carry the finest mate- 
rials and make them up in- 
to garments that are mod- 
ish to the highest degree: 
that possess everything of 
style, of grace, of careful 

¢ workmanship, that it is 
possible to put into 
, Clothes. Our styles 
( are exclusive and are 
shown by no 
other house. 

We have 126 
Styles and 400 
materials to se- 
leet from. Our 
hew directions 
for taking meas 
urements insure Orders 
filled in one week. Catalogue and Samples FREE. 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 


Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 
Visiting Dresses, $12.00 to $35.00 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 


We make a specialty of 
Brides’ Traveling Dresses, 810 to B35. 


We pay express charges to any part of the U.S. 

We guarantee to Ait and please you. If we don't, re- 
turn the garment promptly and we will refund your 
money. 

Write us fully: your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience tn matters of dress, 
whe will, if you desire, ald you In selecting styles 
amd materials, When you send us an order, they 
Will look after it while it is in the cutter’s and 
tallor’s hands, and will give it the same care and 
Attention that it would have were it made under 
your personal supervision by your own dressmaker. 

Catalogue and 4 large assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent free by return mail. Ask for 
new PALL CATALOGUE No, 52. Mention 
whether you wish samples for Suite or Cloaks, and 
about the color you desire and we will send a full 
line of exactly what you wish 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years 


perfect fitting garments. 


Worcester, 


Ac- 


, SPEERS, Wo. J., Angel’s Camp, Cal., to Fourth Ch., 


| DUNLAP, ROGER A., Hartford Sem., o. and 7. Pater- 


| HUNTER, W. J. (Meth.), at Zion Ch., Toronto, Can., 


| MERRILL, GEO. E., 


| Flatulency, Constipation and Catarrh of the Mu- 


| VATER, WM., Clinton, Wis., to Black Earth. 
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Horkrn, Rop’t, Kent, 0., to Franklin Ave. Ch., 
Clevéland, 

HORNER, JoHN W., Des Moines, Io., to Neligh, 
Neb. 

Mason, GEO. L., recently of Guildhall, Vt., to Ver- 
shire. Accepts. 

McGREGOR, ALEX., lately of Ontario, to Wimble- 
don and Courtenay, N. D. Is already on the field. 

MrpDLAR, WM. H., Alexandria, Minn., to York, Neb. 

NutrinG, JoHn K., and Mrs. Apr L., College 
Springs, Ilo., as co-pastors, to Farmington and 
Prospect Grove. Accept. 

Poor, WM. J., formerly of Pawtucket Ch., Lowell, 
Mass., accepts call to serve Topsfield until April 1, 
with prospect of settlement. 

SHAw, W. ALEX., Lake Mills, Wis., call to North 
Side Ch., Milwaukee, renewed. Accepts. 

SHELDON, CHAS. F., Waukomis, OKlL., to Carrier. 

SPANGLER, GEO. B., Capioma Ch., Spangler P. O., 
Kan., to Highland and Leona. Accepts. 


San Francisco. Accepts. 

STRANG, CLEMENT J., to remain at Sherrard, D1, 
for a second year, beginning Oct. 1. 

SWEET, GEO. E., North Ch., Providence, R. IL. to 
directorship of Boys’ Department Y. M. C. A., 
same city. 

TURNER, JONA., Utica, Mich., to Armada. 
cepts. 

TURRELL, CHAS. W., Plymouth Ch., Terre Haute, 
Ind., adds to his field West Terre Haute with an 
afternoon appointment. 


Ac- 


Ac 
cepts. 

WINTER, BENJ. B., Beardstown, Ill., accepts call to 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CHILDS, IRVING H., Hartford Sem., o. and 4. Ben- 
son, Vt., Sept. 9. Sermon, Prof. C. S. Beards- 
lee, D. D.; ordaining and installing prayer, Rey. 
J. H. Childs, father of the candidate; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. F. W. Hazen, Carleton Hazen, H. M. 
Douglas, D. L. Williams, Le R. N. Taylor, G. W. 
Phillips, D. D. 


son, N. J., Sept. 10. Sermon, Prof. M. W. Ja- 
cobus, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. H. 
Dunlap, A. W. Vernon, W. J. Paske, Prof. A. R. 
Merriam, C. D. Shaw, D. D. 

Moopy, CALVIN B., 7. Bristol, Ct., Sept. 9. Sermon, 
Rey. G. E. Soper; other parts, Rey. Messrs. C. H. 
Barber, C. E. Cooledge, Asher Anderson, R. H. 
Potter. J. W. Moulton and Drs. C. C. Tracy and 
R. T. Hall. 


Resignations 

BAILEY, ORANGE C., Memorial Ch., Worcester, 
Mass. : 

BENTE, CHRIs. H., Lawton, Okl. 

BLISS, ALFRED V., Ludlow and Tyson, Vt., after 
five years’ service. 

BRANDT, WESLEY L., Mitchellville, Io. 

CRAM, ELMER E., Wimbledon and Courtenay, N.D. 

GOODHUE, HENRY A., Westminster West; Vt. 

HARDCASTLE, WM., Cambridge, Neb., to become 
field secretary of Nebraska C. E. Union, with 
headquarters at Lincoln. 

HENRY, J. ADDISON, Eureka, Wn., seeking change 
of climate for benefit of health. 

LORD, MAY B., field worker for Connecticut Sunday 
School Association, to accept position with Con- 
necticut Bible Society. 

NUTTING, JOHN K., College Springs, Io. 

SHAW, W. ALEX., Lake Mills, Wis. 

STURTEVANT, ERNEST W., Post Mills and West 
Fairlee, Vt. 

TURNER, JONA., Utica, Mich. 

WADLEIGH, W. H. (lic.), Dartford, Wis., to study 
at Oberlin. 


‘Dismissions 
OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., Tyndall and Bon Homme, 
S. D., Aug. 17. 
YorK, Burt L., West End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., 
Sept. 8, to take effect Oct. 1. 


Stated Supplies 


temporarily. 

LINDSLEY, E. E., at Verndale, Minn. 

Oberlin, O., at West Superior, 
Wis., until permanent pastor is called. 

SmMivTH, Mrs. CHAs. W., wife of pastor at Getchell 
and Ladbury, N. D., at Kensal. 


Continued on page 409. 


~ DRAKE'S PALMETTO WINE. 


The wonderful tonic medicine that removes all 
congestion and disease from vital organs, tissues 
and blood. One tablespoonful, once a day, imme- 
diately relieves and absolately cures Indigestion, 


cous Membranes, It is a positive specific for Con- 
vested Liver and Kidneys and Inflammation of | 

ladder, tones the Appetite and Nervous System, 
and purifies and enriches the Blood. 

Seventy-five cents at Drug Stores for a large bot- | 
tle, usual dollar size, but a trial bottle will be sent | 
free and prepald to every reader of The Congrega- ; 
tionalist who needs it and writes for it to Drake 
Formula Company, Lake and Dearborn Streets, 
Chicago, I! 


19 Sept 
Y 


THE VALUE OF CF 


Few People Know How Useful it is im 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real. 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. ; 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. E 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm cap 
result. from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all mg 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some.sense a patent pre 
aration, yet I believe I get more and be 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 

ousands 


OPIU sect 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr, J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


Massachusetts Monumental Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York, 


We wish every one who thinks of a tyemo- 
rial to“ Sgxp For Our Free Boo 
Designs and estimates eh: free. 


“Granite, Marble, Bronze." 


BEECHER’S Scioto ) 
of the great preacher are x” a 
now issued by 


PRES pis res . , 
19 September 1903 
| 


~ Record of the Week 
(Continued from page 408.] 


. ; 3 Pasonnts 


DEXTER, DAN’L W., on returning from vacation 
with a bride, was given $150 at a reception of 
welcome tendered by his chureh at Norwich, N. Y. 

_ DICKINSON, G. LYMAN, new pastor at Prescott, 
Mass., was given a reception of welcome and a 
purse of money by the church Sept. 3. 

TANITOR, JESSE F., since leaying his pastorate at 
Rochester, Minn., has been supplying at Grand 
Ave. Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. He expects to spend 
a féw months in study at the Univer sity of Chi- 
cago. 


American Board Appointments 


CALDWELL, Mr. and Mrs. SAm’L L., as mission- 
aries of the Board to the Western Turkey Mission. 
For five years they have been connected with the 
college at Smyrna and at the request of the mis- 
sion come under appointment. Both were stu- 
dents in Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., he 
graduating from the scientific department. 

HEMINGWAY, Dr. W1ILLOUGHBY A., Oak Park, 
Ijl., as medical missionary to the Shansi Mission, 
China. Appointment is also given his fiancée, 
Miss Mary M. Williams, daughter of Rev. Mark 
Williams of the North China Mission. 


Churches Organized 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA., 8 Sept., 116 members. Org. 
by Rey. Messrs. 8S. J. Rogers, S. E. Eastman, 
P. W. Sinks. No pastor as yet. 


Material Gain 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., First, Rey. E. F. Trefz. Re- 
opened after interior changes, including wiring 
for electric lights. Chorus choir of forty members 
organized. 

Boston, MAss., Shawmut, Dr. 
New set of reeds added to present organ, and 
new echo organ to be set in gallery. 

~BRIDGEPORT, OT., Park St., Dr. E. G. Fullerton, 

' pastor. Edifice enlarged for the second time, re- 
modeled and modernized. New organ to be in- 
stalled: Total cost, about $26,000. It is hoped 
that the building will be ready for use by Dee. 1. 
Meanwhile afternoon service is held in Washing- 
ton Park M. E. Church. 

' LE RAYSYILLE, PA., Rev. Magee Pratt, pastor. 
‘Auditorium reseated with opera chairs; parson- 
age repaired and painted and new porch built. 

NorTH FALMOUTH, MAss., Rey. E. N. Smith, pas- 
tor. House of wership painted inside and out and 
newly carpeted; expense $600. 

PLATTEVILLE, Wis., Rey. V. F. Brown. Improve- 
ments costing $1,500, including frescoing, electric 
lights and fifteen beautiful memorial windows. 
One, in memory of Rey. A. P. Johnson, under 
whom the church was especially prosperous, is 
a reproduction of Plockhorst’s Christ Rescuing 
Peter. Another bears Hofmann’s adult head of 
Christ. A.tablet beneath reads: His Servants; 
Our Pastors, followed. by. the names of the ten. 
Church was reopened Aug. 23. 


SHELBURNE, MAss., Rey. J. A. Goodrich. New 
steel ceiling and walls. 
Unusual Features 
MERIDEN, Cr., Rey. J. H. Grant, minister. Me- 


morial seryice held Sept. 3 in recognition of the 
death, last July, of Rey. John C. Wilson, a former 
pastor. Resolutions of appreciation, reminiscent 
addresses and the reading of letters from per- 
sons identified with his ministry enriched the 
program. Among the writers were Prof. G. B. 
Stevens and Dr. A. J. Lyman, minister of South 
Ch., Brooklyn, N. ¥., of which Mr. Wilson was 
associate pastor. 


Bequests and Other’ Gifts 


LITCHFIELD, CT., Rey. John Hutchins. Memorial 
windows in church and chapel presented by 
Judge Geo. M. Woodruff. 

_PREscorTr, MAss. Bequests of Roswell H. Allen: 
to Prescott church, the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the Moody schools at North- 
field, $1,000 each; to the town of Prescott, $150, 
for keeping in repair the fence of West Valley 
Cemetery. The validity of the will is conditioned 
upon a plain chestnut coffin being provided for 
the testator. 


August Receipts of the A. M. A. 


: 1902 1903 
Donations, 210,500.39 $8,642.43 
Estates, 6,264.54 2,331.17 
Tuition, 162.75 122.21 
Total, 216,927.68 $11,095.81 
11 mos. 1902 11 mos. 1903 
Donations, ~ 156,460.06 $155,708.75 
Ss, 303.32 61,162.71 
Tuition, 49,498.21 5212.48.39 
‘Total, $275.761.59 $269,119.85 


Decrease in Agosiions, $751.31, and in estates 
for current work, $8,640.61; 
$2,750.18; 
$6,641.74. 


inerease in tuition, 


net deerease for eleven months, 


W. T. McElveen..| 
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Forthcoming Jonathan Edwards 


Celebrations 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE BICENTENARY 
AT ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Sunday, Oct. 4. Sermon, by Rev. W. R. Rich- 
ards, D. D. 

Monday, Oct. 5, 3.30 Pp. M. Address: Religious 
Conditions in New England in the Time of Edwards, 
Prof. J. W. Platner, D.D. Address: The Philoso- 
phy of Edwards, Prof. F. J. E. Woodbridge, LL. D 
6 Pp. M., Collation. 7 Pp. M., Address: The Theol- 
ogy of Edwards, Prof. E. C. Smyth, D.D. Poem, 
Rey. S. V. Cole, D.D. Address: The Influence of 
Edwards, Prof. James Orr, D. D. 


AT STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


Oct. 5. Joint meeting of two conferences, Berk- 
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shire North and South. A. mM. 
ily, Rey..G. W. Andrews. Pp. M., Introductory ad- 
dress, Pres. Henry Hopkins, D.D. The Modern 
Note in Edwards, Rev. [. C. Smart. The Other Side 
in Edwards’s Teaching, Rey. L. 8. Rowland, D.D. 
Oration on Jonathan Edwards, Prof. John De Witt, 
D.D. Edwards’s Life in Stockbridge, Rey. W. E. 
Park, D. D. 

Oct. 5 (Evening). The Berkshire Congregational 
Club will hold its regular fall meeting with Hon. 
Justice David J. Brewer of the United States Su- 
preme Court as the guest and speaker of the even- 
ing. 


, The Edwards Fam- 


AT HARTFORD 


Oct. 5. Center Church, under the auspices of the 
seminary, address: Edwards as a Theologian, Presi- 
dent King of Oberlin. Professor Simpson of Hart- 
ford will speak from the historical standpoint. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY: 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York, 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
: Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER you can | 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
RORTES, Philadelphia. 29 
cevelana. | Dutch process. 
SALEM 
Sone Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


Be sure the brand is right. 


DWELLING house in the city 

of Elizabeth, N. J., builé one 

hundred years ago, has always 

been painted with Pure White Lead and 
Linseed Oil—nothing else. 

There is not a crack, blister, blemish 

or imperfection of any kind in the paint. 

Makers of mixtures, beat: this record if 


Those in 


margin are genuine, and made by “old 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, ee York. 


BOSTON 
55 Portland Street 


Religious Notices 


WHEN YOU BUILD 


write us in regard to the BAY STATE FURNACE and let us 
prove to you how economically we can heat your home. 
cost much to be comfortable. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE 


It doesn’t 


NEW YORK 
114 Beekman Street 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leac ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
pale the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

oat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. StirrT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


* ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.#@ Bicentenary of 
the Birth of Jonathan Edwards. Addresses by Professor 
Orr of Glasgow, Professor Woodbridge of New York, 
Professors Smyth and Platner of Andover. Poem by 
Rev. Dr. Cole of Wheaton Seminary. Trains leave the 
North Station, Boston, for Andover at 12.25, 2.15, 3.30, 
4.59, 5.14, 5. 32 and 6. O4 Pp. M. 

Leave Andover for Boston at 4.10, 5. 50, 7.15 and 9.42 
p.M. There is frequent connection by electric cars 
between Andover and the neighboring towns, Reading, 
Wakefield, Lynn, Salem, Lawrence, Lowell, etc. 

Persons wishing to spend the night in Andoy er can find 
comfortable accommodations at the Phillips Inn, Chapel 
Avenue, opposite the Seminary. A few _rooms in the 
Seminary are available for the use of guests. For 
these year should be made in advance to Pro- 


ee a 


steel Alloy Church and “ae Bells. [irre or 
Seaingue, The he O- 8. BELL CO,, Hilisboro, « 


a wore?s; BELL FOU BELL FOUNDRY 


TA ray 

GRE PEAL and CHIME eT CHINE HELLS fS Susi 
Bert Copner and Tin On'r. 

THR FE. W. V'vDUZEN 0% “PANY. os 

Bocxerz Bett FPouxper, Crvcuixxatt, O. 


Notices under this Meadinge not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, agood girl for general housework, country 
home, ten miles from Boston. Fine community. The 
right person will find a. pleasant home. Address F. 1. H., 
P.O. Box 4, Weston, 1 Mass. 


Wanted. A young lady wishing good high school 
advantages, who for a Christian home and small re- 
muneration, would help with the housework in a small 
family. Address Denison 38, care The Congregationalist. 


Experienced City Missionary, desiring simpler 
field of work in town or country, would give service in 
ehurch work for pleasant home and nominal salary. 
Good reference. Miss Mary Ketcham, 117 Gates 
Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 

Wanted. The undersigned desires to procure posi- 
tion as housekeeper, companion or secretary, for youn 
lady of refinement, education, and highest social stand- 
ing in Rhode Island. Best references given and re- 

uired. Mrs. Mortimer Fargo, 65 Broadway, New York 

sity. 

Board and Care. A nervous invalid, or a ¢con- 
valescent, can obtain board in a private family, with 
home comforts and experieheed care, in one of Boston’s 
delightful suburbs. Medical attendance included, if 
desired. Highest references. Address M. D. 38, care of 
The Congreqgationalist. 


Art Lovers and Connoisseurs are invited to be 
come Patrons of the new magazine of art, the American 
Connoisseur, edited by Charles de Kay, art editor of 
New Yorks Times. Particulars mailed free. High-class 
Agents and District Managers wanted in every city. 

(The most promising venture of the kind that has been made 
in this country, and every artist as well as the larger body a 


Sriends and patrons of the arts will wish it weil.— Boston 


Transcript.) 


Address 8.R. Bonnell, Gen. M’g’r, 481 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
CHURCH BELLS asc'Peai 
and PEAL~ 


Best Superior Copper and Tin, _ Get our price. 
WcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore. 
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Hampden Happenings 
A HOLYOKE ANNIVERSARY 


First Church is congratulating itself and its pas- 
tor on the completion of fifteen years of prosperous 
co-operation. The church, though more than a cen- 
tury old, bas never been strong except in faith and 
hope until it secured its present pastor. It proved 
its ambition by calling Rev. George W. Winch to 
leave a successful ministry of thirteen years in En- 
field, Ct., to assume the leadership of a church with 
about one-fourth as many members and prosperity 
only on the horizon. There was a membership of 
less than 100, congregations of 125, a Sunday school 
of 200. The edifice was a $14,000 chapel, on which 
rested a debt of $11,000. Today sees a church 
building worth more than $50,000, practically free 
from debt, 330 church members, the net result of 
335 admissions, a Sunday school of 525, with 100 
more in the home department, benevolences quad- 
rupled, passing the mark of $2,000 last year, and 
of course a larger salary to the pastor. 

The inaugural service of the pastorate was a pre- 
paratory lecture Sept. 1. At a similar service this 
year, Sept. 3, the church welcomed its pastor home 
from vacation and surprised him with a silver tray 
on which $150 in gold were laid. The Sunday fol- 
lowing Mr. Winch reviewed the period. By virtue 
of ability and strong personality, as well as by 
length of service, he ranks as a denominational 
leader in this section. 


MATERIAL IMPROVEMENT 


The Second Church in Holyoke is refinishing the 
pews and wainscoting of its auditorium in mahog- 
any to match the organ. A new carpet will be laid, 
and it is hoped that the work will be completed by 
Oct. 1. Grace Branch of Second Church has re- 
ceived the gift of a communion service of silver 
trays and 200 glass cups, which it preferred to sil- 
ver. The church at Chester utilized the vacation 
period to paint and paper its edifice inside and re- 
new the roofing. At Chicopee Falls the damage to 
the spire by lightning some time ago proves so 
great that the vote to repair has been amended to a 
vote to substitute a tower. 


ART OF REST. 


May Be Acquired and Used With 
Great Benefit. 


Complete and restful poise of the body and 
mind is an art not easily gained. 
Perhaps nothing brings one as much con- 


tent, comfort, happiness and pleasure as those 
conditions of 


easy, restful, resourceful and | 


well balanced mind and body, that make of | 


work a peers and the daily life happy and 
peaceful. 

The nervous housewife busy with a hundred 
duties and harrassed Mi children; the busi- 
ness man, worried with the press of daily 
affairs, debts, ete., cannot enjoy the peace and 
restful repose and healthful nervous balance 
unless they know how. 

There is a way: First and foremost the 
stomach must be consulted. That means leay- 
ing off coffee absolutely, for the temporary 
stimulant and the resulting depression is a 
sure ruin to the nervous system, and the 


upon stomach, nerves and mind, 

Start with the stomach, that is the keystone 
to the whole arch. Stop using things that 
break down its power, upset its nervous 
energy and prevent the proper digestion of 
the food and the consequent manufacture of 
healthful blood and nerves, brain and tissues. 

When you quit coffee take on Postum Food 
Coffee. 
interest and starting on a career where 
are loaning money and receiving interest, 
good results are double. You sto poisoning 
the system with coffee and start building up 
the broken down nerve cells by powerful ele- 
ments contained in Postum. 
food elements ably selected by experts for the 
Bs o of supplying just the thing required 

y Nature to perform this rebuilding. 

These are solid substantial facts and can be 
roven Clearly to the satisfaction of any one, 
y personal vg oe Try the change your- 

self and note how the old condition of ‘shat- 
tered nerves and worried mind changes to 
that feeling of restful poise of a well balanced 
nervous system, 

The managing physician of a hygienic sani- 
tarium in Indiana ways that for five years in 
his practice he has always insisted upon the 
ene pearing off coffee and taking Posten 

‘ood Coffee with the most positive, well de- 
fined results and with satisfaction to the most 
contirmed coffee toper. 

The Doctor’s name will be furnished by the 
Tostum Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, “* The Road to Wellville,”” 


rou 
‘he 


That is like stopping the eons of | 


ese are pure | 


| a state senator, two state governors, two journalists 


| and attorneys at law. 
whole condition of health and happiness rests | 
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NEW PASTORATES ) 


Rey. Orange C. Bailey of Worcester has begun | 
work at Emmanuel Chureh, Springfield, and Mr. | 
Charles B. Bliss, just graduated from Hartford 
Seminary, begins his pastoral experience at Hamp- 
den. Rey. Charles 8. Bates of West Granville and | 
Tolland seeks relief from a double field and aceepts | 
the invitation of West Barnstable to its pastorate. | 


VACATION SPARKLES 


One of our pastors, in the absence of the local | 
minister, supplied. the pulpit at a Berkshire sum- 
mer resort some weeks ago. Imagine his feelings 
on Thursday night, when he heard a good brother 
declare in prayer meeting that he had been provi- 
dentially detained from hearing Mr. Blank preach 
last Sunday 

Mr. Blank’s own pulpit was supplied that day by 
a prominent doctor of divinity from New Haven. | 
His friends read next morning in the paper: ‘ Dr. 
preached yesterday in the First Chureh. Messrs. | 
B. and N. sang,‘ It is of the Lord’s great mercies 
that we are not consumed.” LONG, 


Centennial at Shandon, O. 


The church at Shandon, O., celebrated its centen_ 
nial Aug. 26, 27. The Whitewater (afterwards 
Paddy’s Run) chureh was organized Sept. 2, 1803. 
This was the fourth organization by Congregation- 
alists in the state, Marietta, Austinburg and Hud- 
son preceding it. | 

Rey. John W. Brown, a Congregationalist from | 
England, preached the first sermon heard in this 
section in 1802. People went many miles to at- 
tend. For almost a quarter of a century services 
were held in cabins and in a wagon shop belonging. 
to Deacon Dayid Jones. In 1823 the foundations 
of a building were laid. This was used thirty years; 
and, in 1855, the present structure was built. Dur- 
ing the past summer this has been repaired and 
renovated at a cost of $500. 

It is of interest to note that this echureh has had 
nineteen deacons and twenty pastors. The dea- 
cons are elected for life and the preachers serve 
pro tem. ° \ 

Two sons of Shandon who have become famous 
as journalists returned to help celebrate the cen- 
tennial. They were Murat Halstead, the venerable 
journalist, who left here more than fifty years ago 
to carve out his career, and Dr. Albert Shaw, editor 
of the Review of Reviews. Dr. Shaw declined an 
invitation to dine with the President in order to 
help his native town celebrate. President Roose- 
velt showed his true democracy by postponing the 
dinner and renewing the inyitation. Dr. Shaw, Mr. 
Halstead and Dr. W. O. Thomson, president of 
Ohio State University, made addresses. 

It is interesting to note that the early days saw a 
circulating library in the community, possibly the 
first in the state. 

The community of Shandon has furnished the 
country with a national representative to Congress, 


of national fame, several foreign missionaries and a 
number of ministers for the home field, besides 
over a hundred teachers and a score of physicians 
M. P. J. 


_ — ~ 


A Transfer across Lake 
Michigan 
The departure of Rey. James R. Smith, who goes 


from Pilgrim Church, West Superior, Wis., to 
Quincy, IIL, is felt as a serious loss to the Congre- ) 


| gational influence in northern Wisconsin and Minn- 


esota. In his eight-year pastorate Mr. Smith was 
singularly successful. Under his leadership an old, 
unfavorably located property was abandoned, a 
new location secured and a new house of worship 
erected, In the stress of hard times and in a city 
that suffered peculiarly from the resulting business 


| depression this was accomplished with no burden 


of debt except a loan without interest from the 
Church Building Society. This the ehureh is easily 
paying back in annual installments. 

Pilgrim is acknowledged the leading Protestant 
ehureh In West Superior, a position largely due to 
the wisdom and strength of the pastor. Honored 
by men of all churches and of no chureh, Mr. Smith 
has been recognized as the city's leading pastor 
aud as a foremost representative eltizen. His pul- 
pit work has been of a high order—vital, spiritual, 
attractive and especially helpful to those whose 


| faith has been shaken by the scientific and philo- 


sophical tendencies of the age. His modesty, sin- 
cerity, Kindliness and readiness to help have en- 
deared him to all, His brethren in the ministry 
particularly regret his departure. A. M. 
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THE ROOT OF THE 


He Cured Himself of Serious Stomach 


Trouble, by Getting Down to First 
Principles. i. 


A man of large affairs in one of our . 
| prominent eastern cities b 


tention to business, too little exercise and 
too many club dinners, finally began to 
pay nature’s tax, levied in the form of 
chronic stomach trouble; the failure of 
his digestion brought about a nervous 
irritability, mae it impossible to apply 
himself to his daily business, and finally 
deranging the kidneys and heart. 

In his own words he says: “I consulted 
one physician after another and each one 
seemed to understand my case, but all 
the same they each failed to bring about 
the return of my former digestion, appe- 
tite and vigor. For two years I went 
from pillar to post, from one sanitarium 
to another, I gave up smoking, I quit 
coffee and even renounced my daily ¢ 
or two of beer, but without any marked 
improvement. 

‘Friends had often advised me to 
try a well-known proprietary medicine, 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and I had 
often perused the newspaper advertise- 


| ments of the remedy but never took an 


stock in advertised medicines nor coul 
believe a fifty-cent patent medicine would 
touch my case. 

“To make a long story short I finally 
bought a couple of packages at the near- 
est drug store and took two or three tab- 
lets after each meal and occasionally a 
tablet between meals, when I felt any 
feeling of nausea or discomfort. 

‘“‘T was surprised at the end of the first 
week to note a marked rovement in 
my appetite and general health and before 
the two packages were gone I was certain 
that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets was §&- 
ing to cure completely and they did not d 
appoint me. I can eat and sleep and enjo 
my coffee and cigar and no one wo 
suppose I had ever known the horrors of 
dyspepsia. 2 

“Out of friendly curiosity I wrote to 
the proprietors of the remedy asking for 
information as to what the tablets con- 
tained and they replied that the principal 
ingredients were aseptic pepsin (govern- 
ment test), malt disstens ee a 
ural digestives, whic sine rega 
less of the condition of the stomach. 

The root of the matter is this, the 
digestive elements contained in Stuart’s . 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest the food, 
give the over-worked stomach a chance 
to recuperate and the nerves and whole 
system receive the nourishment which 
can only come fyom food; sti 
nerve tonics never give 1 
they give a fictitious st h, 
followed by reaction. 


rompt 
plete digestion by the regular u 
good and wholesome a “dy as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, you have no need 
of nerve tonics 

Although Stuart's 
have been in the market 
yet probably every d 
States, Canada and Great 
sells them and considers 
pular and suece ofa 
or stomach trouble. 


too close at- 
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Connecticut 


Does New Haven Need a Ministers’ 
Meeting 


As the season for renewed church activity 
opens in the vicinage centering in the City of 
Elms, one misses the stimulus of united con- 
ference and action. Time was when, under 
the stimulating leadership of the pastors of 
some of the leading New Haven churches, a 
Monday Ministers’ Meeting afforded zest, fel- 
lowship, acquaintance with the ministers of 
the seyeral denominations and co-operation 
in their plans. The united prayer and breezy 
diseussion were encouraging and helpful, at 
least to the younger or newer men. Later, 
the Federation of Churches introduced into 
its oceasional meetings the lay element, which 
was good. But indifference on the part of 
many, especially those representing churches 
to which the rest naturally look for leader- 
ship, has made those meetings like certain 
dividends, small and far between. 

Of course there are certain denominational 
associations which are virtually private clubs, 
and there are other gatherings which do not 
profess to be anything but private clubs. 
Then there are the wider denominational in- 
terests which call away some brethren often, 
because they are able men and are available 
for such high service. But it is a fair ques- 
tion whether the interests of the local fellow- 
ship, the demand for united action and ag- 
gression, ought not to take precedence. Are 
not conditions such that solidarity, both in 
reality and appearance, is more important 
than all the individual aims and outreaches of 
the brethren put together? It is natural and 
fitting that the parent churches should lead in 
such matters, but it is also necessary that the 
others should follow not far off. Probably 
our united enthusiasm suffers because of 
weakness in both these elements. 

It is true that meetings which end in talk 
soon become a weariness to strenuous and ear- 
nest people, Yet there is not likely to be 
much effective unity of action until.there has 
been at least enough discussion and confer- 
ence to bring some purpose into clear outline. 
Is it true that there are no advance steps worth 
considering together? Has the old straw 
been rethreshed until churches have nothing 
to do but to run it through the mill again each 
succeeding year? If so, it is not strange that 


FORCED TO RESIGN. 


Lost a Good Position Through 
Bad Food. 


“T felt immediately better after ny first 
meal on Grape-Nuts, which I began to use 
after my health had broken down and I was 
a nervous wreck. 

““My stomach was in such a condition that 
I could eat nothing and trying to eat was a 
burden to me. 

** My pulse ran up fo 115 and my weight fell 
21 pounds. I got so I couldn’t work and was 
forced to resign a good position. I took milk 
punches between meals and quit meat alto- 
gether but nothing improved my a oa and 
the condition of my stomach. I finally went 
on one meal a day and had to force myself to 
eat that and was te prod starving until one 
day a friend suggested Grape-Nuts. 

“ Although my palate and stomach had re- 
belled nst all other foods Grape-Nuts 
agreed immediately and I really relished this 
food while the chenges in my condition have 
been wonderful. My weight increased from 
the start and I have now regained 12 pounds 
while my pulse is normal and I am a new per- 
son all over. Life seems worth living and I 
enjoy all my meals. 

“To make sure that this change was due to 
eps eat I made the experiment of leaving 
off the food for five days but I began to go 
backwards so rapidly that I concluded I had 
satisfied my curiosity in this respect and I 
went back to Grape-Nuts again in a hurry 
and began to Seger’ up in: Grape-Nuts cer- 
tainly touched the spot and did the work.” 
we given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Look in each package for a copy of the 


a 


famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 


there is little- inclination to waste words about 
it; nor that ministers turn their spare ener- 
gies into other channels marked out for them 
by their own tastes or better judgment. 

But are there not some great lines of pro- 
gressive and united action to be undertaken ? 
To name but one, is there not a pressing call 
for trained energies in the ranks of Christian 
churches? Every other phase of life is im- 
proving its product or expression by the intro= 
duction of skilled workers in all its depart- 
ments; but Christian work is a go-as-you- 
please, hit-or-miss kind of business which 
scarcely makes a pretense of keeping up with 
the times in methods or results. Look at our 
charity and philanthropy, our worship and 
conduct, and especially at our teaching and 
nurture of the young and our aggressive evan- 


‘gelism. 


Shall not some Moses arise to lead his peo- 
ple out of this bondage to a conventional past 
into a promised land of larger achievement 
through skilled workmanship on the part of 
every fellow-laborer with Christ? w. J. mM. 


A New Sunday School Secretary 


The Connecticut Sunday School Association, with 
headquarters at Hartford, has had notable men 
as its general secretaries, including Henry Clay 
Trumbull (1857-69), John D. Wattles (1872- 
75) and William H. Hall (1879-96). Worthy of 
this goodly line of predecessors is the young man 
just called to the position made vacant by the res- 
ignation of George S. Deming. 

Rey. Eliott F. Talmadge is Ohio born and Oberlin 
bred. For seven years after graduation he taught 
in the French-American College at Springfield, 
Mass., meantime taking special work at the Bible 
Normal College. He then came to Hartford and 
graduated from the seminary in 1900. He was 
connected with the First Church while in the sem- 
inary. After graduation he became assistant pas- 
tor and has had marked success, especially in the 
management and leadership of the Sunday school. 

The convention of the Sunday School] Association 
will be held in Norwich, Noy. 10-12. A fine pro- 
gram is already announced. T. C. R. 


Danish-Norwegians in New Haven 


About twenty years ago some work was done for 
Scandinavians in this city. The Missionary Society 
of Connecticut began to aid the Swedes in 1889 and 
the Danish-Norwegians the following year. Since 
then not far from $500 has been granted each year. 
The Swedish chureh was organized in 1887; its 
meeting house was erected in 1891, and its pres- 
ent membership is 125. The Danish church was 
organized in 1890, and Sept. 6, after indefatigable 
efforts on the part of the pastor, Rey. Ludwig John- 
son, and much sacrifice by the people, a substan- 
tial and satisfactory building was dedicated. This 
is the first Danish-Norwegian meeting house dedi- 
eated in Connecticut. 

It is interesting to note an increase in Scandina- 
vian immigration. So long as this continues, these 
churches contribute a most important share toward 
Christian citizenship. BP: ae 


After efforts reaching over nearly half a century, 
the society of Marlboro was “ sett off’ by the Gen- 
eral Court and the town was incorporated in 1803. 
This same year the first meeting house was com- 
pleted. The week beginning Aug. 23 was cele- 
brated with an historical sermon by Rev. Joel 8. 
Ives on Sunday, an historical address by Miss Mary 
Hall on Tuesday, and a general day of glad home- 
coming Thursday. Thoughthe smallest town in the 
state, a new century is begun with hopefulness. A 
charming lake offers attractions to those seeking 
country rest. iS. 


Installation at Bristol 


New York’s loss is Conencticut’s decided gain. 
With the joy of all the people and the special ap- 
proyal and gratification of the council, Rey. Calvin B. 
Moody, D. D., recently of Syracuse, began his pas- 
torate in the large and important chureb in Bristol. 
Rev. R. T. Hall, the moderator, offered the install- 
ing prayer; an old time Minneapolis friend, Rev. 
G. E. Soper, preached, while a.seminary classmate 
gave the charge to the pastor. ie 
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Have You Got 


Rheumatism? 


A New and Simple Remedy that You May 
Try Without Spending a Cent— 
Cured Many Cases of 30 and 
40 Years’ Standing. 


82 years old, cured of Rheumatism after 
suffering 42 years 


For Rheumatism, that horrible plague, I discovered a 
harmless remedy and in order that every suffering 
reader may learn about it I will gladly mail him a trial 
box free. This is no humbug or deception but an honest 
remedy that enabled many a person to abandon crutch 
and cane. In Lyon, Mo., it cured an old gentleman 82 
years of age, after suffering over 40 years. In Denham, 
Ind., it cured a lady who then cured fifteen of her 
neighbors. In Marion, Ohio, it enabled Mrs, Mina Schott 
to abandon her crutches. ev. ©. Sund of Harrisville, 
Wis., testifies that this remarkable remedy cured two 
members of his congregation, one who had suffered 18 
the other 25 years. In Bolton, N. Y., it cured an old 
PenuSmAn 83 years of age. Never before has a remedy 
been so highly endorsed as this: among the eminent 
people who endorse it is Doctor Quintero, of the Uni- 
versity of Venezuela, whose endorsement bears the 
official seal of the United States Consul. No matter 
what your form of rheumatism is, nor mind if doctors 
say you are incurable, write me today sure and by return 
mail you will receive the trial box, also the most 
elaborately illustrated book ever gotten up on the sub- 
ject of rheumatism, absolutely free. It will tell you all 
about your case. You get the trial box and this wonder- 
ful book at the same time, both free, so let me hear from 
you at once and soon you will be cured. Address: 
JOHN A. SMITH, 2531 Germania Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wis., U.S. A. 


PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


Individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. E, Rochester, N.Y. 


ag oa 


UNLIKE OTHER BEL1a 
EBLE LOWES PRICK 
ABLE, LO 
bop ep eT — Fi 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnatl, 0 


‘ ‘MINENT PHYSICIANS 
throughout the world recommend 
QUIN A- 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., 8. Y. 


MINISTERS who find it necessary on Mondays 
to LUNCH IN TOWN 
will find a very convenient, pleasant and inexpen- 
sive place. at the “i 
STATE HOUSE CAFE 


5th floor of State House. Rear Elevator. 
* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy Se 


BLAIR’S PILLS hepa 
Sil\ 


Were Young \ 


electro -silver plated ~ 
spoons and forks—at that 
time a marvelous invention— 
were first offered for sale by the makers, Rogers Bros, Although their 
business was established in the year 1847, people were skeptical as to the 
merits of the goods, and they had extreme difliculty in first introducing them. 
Such sales as they made, however, brought new orders, and in a short time 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 
Spoons, Forks, Etc. 


(Grandparents ; ra 
Ly 


From Any Point of View were famous in the eyes of all silver users. Their little shop was soon 


THE | exchanged for larger quarters, and one of the brothers devoted his entire time 
to selling, while another superintended the making. To-day the business has 


- ° t grown to immense be tig and io goods mie made, shown in catalogue | 
‘« Jue? t vil : 
R emington’ | ypewriter mm Cent fre) il Ink | 
i / ’ ip \ Bitner Plate thas Waare? 3 


: Made only by the suc- po 
IS THE BEST INVESTMENT / , ; cessors to Rogers Bros. #4) 


(Baer 
; i14 ; 114 =} ; MERIDEN 4 
It leads in durability, reliability, pr : RED eeTL al 
permanent excellence of work, s s Meriden, Conn. 
adaptability to all classes of work, Shera Untersiltonal 


ease, speed and convenience of moe Eye Pa Successor) Jn 
operation, and economy in Service. Bs = = sax f 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


327 Broadway, New York 


California 
Oregon 
Washington 


North Western-Union Pacific Excursions 


Daily and personally conducted tours 
in charge of experienced men whose 
entire attention is given to your 
comfort en route. 

Tourist sleeping cars Chicago to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland 
without change, 


$6 Double Berth 


from Chicago to the Coast, Choice of routes 
Special attention given to care of family parties. 
Books, maps and folders on application to 


$. A. Hutchison, Excursion Manager, Chicago, iil, 


UNION 


Good Orders of Service for Sunday Schools. 


Responsive Worship 
for the Bible Service 


By MILTON A. DIXON, 


This is a collection of appropriate services 
for use at the opening and closing of Sunday 
schools and also for social meetings. There 
are 13 different services in the book, one for 
each Sunday in the quarter, each containing 
Responsive Readings, Chants, choice Hymns 
with music, etc., all topically arranged. 

The following titles give a good idea of the 
scope of these services : 

The Birth and Childhood of Jesus, Jesus the 
Messiah, Love the Fulfilling of the Law, The 
Bible, The Lord’s Day, The Lord’s Prayer, 
Missions, The Righteous Nation, ete., also 
several Praise Services, followed by four Ben- 
edictions. 

Something can always be found suitable for 
festival Sundays and special occasions, while 
a pleasing variety can be given to the de- 
yotional part of the Sunday school hour by 
using this unique book. 

These Services have been used with great 
suceess for several years in the Sunday sehool 
of which Pres. W. R. Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity is Superintendent, also in Dr. A, Hi, 
Phumb’s Sunday school, Boston, and in many 
of the largest and most efficient Sunday schools 
of various denominations. 

We now control this publication and will 
send a returnable sample free of charge to 
auy superintendent wishing to examine it 
with a view to introduction. 


Price, Manila Covers, 15 cts. per copy. 
Cloth Covers, 25 cts. * 66 
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Educational “An ideal companion for study.” — The Congregationalist. 


me PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Teachers’ Edition 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York of The American Standard 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, faimilles. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, The Concise Bible 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, Dictionary with numerous illustrations, an entirely New Combined Concordance to the American 
Standard Edition, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 


ANDOVER A Complete Biblical Library in a Single Volume 
9 BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN VARIOUS STYLES, $2.25 TO $9.00 
began its 06th year Sept. 16, 1003. For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 E. 18th Street, New York 


tion, building 78, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Educational Educational 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. MASS AC HUSETTS PENNSYLVANIA si a 


HARTFORD Open dimes, ge graduates. MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. =— 
Training for active pastorate 8 ee 8, -ENNSY NIA, CHES 
Opportunity for specialization. R ers Hall School | hegre ee Py 

os PENNSYLVANIA 


| 
| 
THEOLOGICAL For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- / peek” ye LLECE 
sar, Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful 


dogo 2nd Year begins September 16th 
Courses in Missions and Relig = 5 grounds, Goif, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field | Degrees in 
ious Pedagogy. 70th year be; gins EM ng ail 
Sept. 30. Address Prof. Jacobus. Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. | Tetanten, Actitie ory, Osealey 
: “A Military School ihe best type in 
: bar Col. Cuas. E. Evatt, President. 
Bible Teachers Training School Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young = 7 CESS 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. | ——-—-——— = oe = —-; aa ae 
Bridgman. Send for rity A Be es eee _ q 
GEORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. (Harvard) rincipal. | OBERLIN 
= Se =a 7ist Year begins 


NEW YORK CITY, 83 East 55th Street. 


Incorporated by Regents of University of New York, 
Six departments. PEA bess a Graded Courses. Special 
one year course. Add 

Dr. WIL BE: R rT W. WHITE, President. 


7) Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
“/ Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. | every respect.”—W AR DEPT. 
MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, Catalogues of 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River | __ _ OHIO” 
Charles. We refer by permission to Rey. Howard A. OHIO, OBERLIN. 


; MASSACHUSETTS NEW YORK ii ee COLLEGE September 23, 1903. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY NEW YORK, NEW YORK. HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 
WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 


Twe raar Snaniad ¢ . viiws ; , borato: yinnasia. 
ee eet: soe yee ae one on cian ier ete: RODE | F Girl General _and College Preparatory | ee ee a ege, the 
ceonene oad vine oe SENOS E Mene, ale Tata or I1fF1Se Courses. Large recreation grounds. Academy, the Theological Seminary, the Conservatory 
“J : 1006 sjlace for young boys. | 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. | Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. Bae 2k Also courses 50 Ore EL nee tar 
NEw YoRK. NEWBURG | Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1509 scene en this 
MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON NEW XORE, NEWBURGH. year. For full information address the Secre 


THE ALLEN SC | ° . 9 | GEORGE M. JoNES, Box E 22, Overlin, hio. 
me ALLEN SCHOOL, The Misses Mackie’s — ——_—___--——- 


| 
for its spirit, equipment OR all kinds of Church and Sunday Schoot 
and record. One teacher to five pupil Boys and / peoabeers ¥ 
girls in separate families. New buiding with superb School for Cirls. | Kecords and Kequisites, no matter when pub- 
gymnasium and swimming tank. Illustrated cata- | Newburgh, N.Y. Certificate admits to Vassar, Welles- | lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
logue. Address Head Master, West Newton, Mass. | ley, Smith. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. 37th year. | Boston or Chicago. 


A Jonathan Edwards Number 


OCTOBER 3, 1903 


On the fifth of October there will be in Andover and Stockbridge, Mass., Hartford 
and New Haven, Ct., as well as in other places throughout the country, celebrations com- 
memorating the 2ooth anniversary of the birth of Jonathan Edwards, New England’s great- 
est theologian. The Congregationalist, following its custom of paying honor to great Christian 
leaders in connection with recurring anniversaries, has prepared a valuable number relating 
to various phases of Edwards’s life. Among the articles are: 


The Significance of Edwards for Today Edwards as a Preacher By Rev. W. L. ANDERSON 
By Pror, GEorGE P. FISHER ; 
The Influence of Bdwards in Scotland Notable Extracts from Edwards’s Diary and Resolutions 


By Pror. James ORR Pictures and Photographs Relating to Edwards 
The Human Side of Edwards By Grorcr P. Morris 


The largest and most interesting group ever brought together 
OTHER FEATURES OF THE NUMBER 


What One Thing Have I Gained from Vacation The Strength and Purpose of Congregationalism Among 


A broadside of postal-card replies from pastors the Negroes of the South 
What is it to be a Christian By CHARLES M. SHELDON \ graphic report of the National Convention in session this week at Atlanta 


It will be a good number to scatter among young people, or to mail to your friends 
near or at a distance. 

Please order early as the supply is necessarily limited. Single copies, 10 cents; 
in packages of ten, 50 cents, postage paid. 


Address Qhe [Pilgrim [Press _ Boston 
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CHICAGO EXCURSION via Nickel Plate Road. 
“Tickets on sale Sept. 26 and 28, Buffalo to Chicago 
sand return at rate of $12, limited to Oct. 2. See 
floeal agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, 
Mass. 


AMONG the autumn replenishings of the good 
housekeeper the crockery and glass list is usually 
can important one. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s 
establishment presents a busy scene at this season. 
“Their adyertisement for dinner sets and matchings 
will be found elsewhere. 


Oct. 8 Is THE Date. $5.00 Is THE RATE — 
“The famous Autumnal Excursion on the Boston & 
Albany, through the Berkshire Hills to Albany; 
‘down the Hudson-River (either night or day) to 
New York, returning via Fall River Line steamer 
‘to Boston. From points west of Boston, Oct. 7. 
‘Send for deseriptive leaflet. A. S. Hanson, General 
‘Passenger Agent, Boston. 


SPECIAL CoLoNisT TICKETS.—Daily, now until 
Noy. 30, the Nickel Plate Road will sell special 
‘one-way Colonists’ tickets, Buffalo to California and 
‘other Pacific coast points at rate of $42, and at 
lower rates to points in Utah, Montana and Idaho. 
‘Splendid tri-weekly tourist car service. Sée local 
sagents or L. P. Burgess, ‘N. E. P. A., 258 Washing- 
‘ton Street, Boston. 


‘CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS.—On account of Amer- 
‘ican Bankers’ Meeting at San Francisco, the 
‘Nickel Plate Road will sell, Oct. 7 to 16, special 
-excursion tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to San Francisco 


' or Los Angeles, Cal., at rate of $81.70, good re- 


turning to Noy. 80. Splendid through Pullman 
«standard and tourist sleepers. See local agents or 
‘write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
‘Street, Boston, Mass. 


TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST, via Pennsylvania 
‘Railroad, Account” Meeting American Bankers’ 
Association. On account of the meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association, at San Francisco, 
‘Cal., Oct. 20 to 23, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
‘Company will run a personally-conducted tour-to 
San Francisco and return, by special Pullman train, 
fleaving New York Oct. 14 and going via Chicago, 
‘Omaha and Ogden. Five days will be spent in San 
Francisco. Returning, the tour will leave San 
‘Francisco Oct. 23. Visits will be paid on return 
trip to Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, Denver 
‘and St. Louis, and New York will be reached Oct. 
1. Round-trip rate, covering all expenses for 
eighteen days, except five days spent in San Fran- 
cisco, $190 from New York. For reservation of 
‘space, tickets and full information, apply to Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., or 
-direct to George W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_AuTUMN EXxcuURSIONS.—The Nickel Plate Road 
will continue the sale of their special excursion 
‘tickets to the principal tourist resorts in the West 
muntil Sept. 30, good returning to Oct. 31, at the 
Same low rates.. See local agents,or write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, 
-Mass. 


Boston & MAINE $5.00 Trip TO NEW YorRK 
‘City, OcT. 1.—From the Hub to the Metropolis and 
‘back for $5.00, this is the trip which the Boston & 
Maine Railroad offers on Oct. 1. And any person 
‘who has eyer taken the delightful sail down the 
Hudson at just this time will not guess why this 
‘date has been chosen. ‘The first change in the 
foliage has already been marked. Hardly notice- 
-able, it is deepening day by day and when Septem- 
‘ber goes out a scenic vista of rare beauty will be ob- 
served. The green foliage is now blending with a 
charming brown and golden tint and the breezes 
which now blow are refreshing without being chilly. 
‘The Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley is at its 
best on Oct. 1, and although nature is lavish in her 
fall decorations, she does not bestow them for long, 
for a week sees many changes. The deep-fruited 
-orchards along the Hudson are a sight worth while 
viewing and as early October marks the fruit har- 
yest, a delay may make a sacrifice of this famous 
‘sight. This trip is via the Boston & Maine Railroad 
‘to Albany with stop-over of one night in Albany, 
“then steamer down the Hudson River to New York 
city and back Fall River line to Boston, all for $5.00. 
Send to the General Passenger Department, Boston 
.& Maine Railroad, Boston, for the illustrated, de- 
seriptive booklet telling all about this trip. It will 
‘be mailed free to any address. 


Loss OF APPETITE is commonly gradual; one dish 
after another is set aside till few remain. 
eaten with much relish, and are often so light as not to 
afford much nourishment. 
the first indications that the system Is runnin 
and there fis nothing else so good for it as Hood’s Sarsa- 
os best of all tonics. Accept no substitute for 

00d’s. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 1112 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES. leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
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Ir is certainly an education in the study of 
modern convenience to visit the Paine Furniture 
Company on Canal Street, where five acres of 
light, neat, floor space present an exposition on 
house furnishing. The founders of this great furni- 
ture emporium have for over sixty years devoted 
themselves to one point: furnishing the home, and 
that only, and this oneness of aim has been the 
secret of their successes. We first pass into the 
carpet and drapery department, where the splendid 
merchandise of India, Egypt, Turkey, Japan and 
China represent a bazaar taken from some Eastern 
city and magnified up to half an acre. A little to 
one side is a cosy studio where a corps of artists 
design original effects in furnishings and exclusive 
ideas in cabinet work for private orders and future 
manufacture. Room after room is devoted to all 
kinds of furniture—long rows of splendid brass 
beds; @ mammoth banquet-hall full of polished 
tables reflecting the light from quartered oak and 
solid mahogany ; long lines of gleaming sideboards 
in tropie wood and silvery mirror. Will there 
never be an end to this magnificent display! Pol- 
ished desk and solid arts and crafts work, satin 
sheen and rare hand carving pass in interminable 
array. Furnishings for the little folks; the unique 
fittings for the nursery and playroom. Then we 
enter the great section of the furniture manufac- 
turing, and from there pass into a section where 
the upholstery is done. Great bins of the materials 
used in filling the mattresses are there for full in- 
spection. Neatness everywhere. No dust, no odor, 
no sham; sanitary conditions throughout! Wall- 
papers ? Yes, to carry out any color or ornamental 
scheme the patrons of this great Paine establishment 
may desire. Here is a concern that upon receipt of 
your order sends specially trained and talented 
employees to estimate, advise and furnish the com- 
plete interior outfit for any home. Lastly, Canal 
Street prices are an attraction to all. 


ONLY ONCE A YEAR can you go over the 
Boston & Albany Railroad, to Albany, down the 
Hudson River to New York, returning Fall River 
Line to Boston, for $5.00. This year the excursion 
starts from Boston 8.30 A. m. Thursday, Oct. 8. 
From points west of Boston, Oct. 7. Send for de- 
scriptive leaflet. A. S. Hanson, General Passenger 
Agent, Boston. 


DENVER AND RETURN, $42.—On account of 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew’s Meeting at Denver, the 
Nickel Plate Road will sell, Oct. 3 and 4, special 
excursion tickets to Denver, Pueblo or Colorado 
Springs, Col., at rate of $42, good returning to Oct. 
30. A splendid opportunity to visit Colorado; good 
through train service, including tri-weekly tourist 
car seryice. See local agents or write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

NortH ADAMS; A TRIP TO THE HOOSAC MOUN- 
TAIN.—$2.00, Saturday, Sept. 26, via Boston & 
Maine Railroad. One of the most delightful excur- 
sions offered by the Boston & Maine Railroad is 
the North Adams trip on Saturday, Sept. 26. This 
trip is out through the Deerfield Valley to the 
Hoosae Mountains, where the most beautiful and 
diversified scenes in the. country can be found. 
There are numerous places of interest noted for 
their scenic and natural beauty which can be visited, 
while a tramp or a ride through the Taconic or 
Hoosac Ranges will prove mighty interesting. A two 
days stop-over is allowed on this trip, but all who 
wish can return on special train on the same day. 
Special train leaves Boston Union Station at 8.30 
A.M. Returning, leave North Adams at 4.30 P. M.; 
Hoosae Tunnel Station at 4.45 Pp. M. or on regular 
trains on Sept. 27 or 28. Trains stop at Waltham 
in both directions, but tickets can be purchased 
only at Boston City Ticket Office, 322 Washington 
Street, and at Union Station. Tickets will be on 
sale at Washington Street Office up to 5.00 Pp. M. 
Sept. 25 and at Union Station until departure of 
train Sept. 26. 


EXCHANGEABLE S$, S. LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments of 
new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy., Send for catalogue and order blank. 


Che Pilgrim Press 
New York BOSTON 
OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. . 


Chicago 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, | 


etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line, 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND Soctrety, No. 76 Wall 
St.. New York. Incorporated April, 18 Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; ee temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad, provides Libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 
Life Boat 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. Stitt, Secretary. W. HALL Ropes, Treasurer. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
the Birth of Jonathan Edwards, Oct 


Bicentenary of 
fand 5. Sermon 


by Dr. W. R. Richards (Oct. 4). Addresses (Oct. 5) by 
Professor Orr of Glasgow, Professor Woodbridge of 
New York, Professors Smyth and Platner of Andover 
Poem by Rey. Dr. Cole of Wheaton Seminary lrains 
leave the North Station, Boston, for Andover at 12.25 
2.15 30, 4.50, 5.14, 5.32% and 6.04 p. M 

Leave Andover for Boston at 4.10, 5.50, 7.15 and 9.42 
ry. M. There is frequent connection by electric cars 


between Andover and the neighboring towns, Reading, 
Wakefield, Lynn, Salem, Lawrence, Lowell, etc. 

Persons wishing to spend the night in Andover can find 
comfortable accommodations at the Phillips Inn, Chapel 
Avenue, opposite the Semiuary. A few rooms in the 
Seminary are available for the,use of guests. For these 
application should be made Tw'advance to Professor 
Day. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE /AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN Missions to be held 
in the First Congregational Church, Manchester, New 
Hampshire, Oct. 13-16. 


The sermon will be preached by President Willard G. | 


Sperry, D. D., of Olivet, Michigan. 

Addresses will be given by an exceptional company of 
missionaries from nearly all the missions; by the Pres- 
ident of the Board, Dr. Samuel B. Capen; President 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., of New York; Rev. George 
A. Gordon, D. D., of Boston; President William J. 
Tucker, D. D., of Dartmouth; Rev. Rockwell H. Potter 
of Hartford; President Charles 0. Day of 
Rev. William 
Henry C. King, D. D., of Oberlin, and others. 

The annual reports of the Board will be presented. 

Persons entitied to free hospitality should communi- 
cate with Mr. W. C. Heath, Box 142, Manchester, N. H., 
atonce. The rates at hotels are 

Windsor.. 
New City. 
New Manche 


$1.50 per day. 
200“ 4 
2.50 


ae 


Andover; | 
A. Bartlett, D. D., of Chicagce; President | 


The rates at boarding houses and private homes are | 


from $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 
address as above. 


Reduced rates from the New England Central Trunk 
and Western Passenger Associations at one fare and 
one-third on the certificate plan have been secured. 
The standard printed certificate must be secured of the 
General Agent from whom the ticket is purchased on 
starting for Manchester and the return ticket purchased 
at one-third the regular rate. The churches of Man- 
chester expect and invite a full attendance. 


. , Dy 
Subscribers’ Wants 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
tcords lo the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, a Christian girl or woman for housework 
in my home. Address, A. E, Rowse, 45 East Street, 
Melrose, Mass. 


Ministers, their families and friends wishing to 
visit Boston for a longer or shorter time may find a home 
at the Dewing Memorial, Revere, at reasonable rates, 


Wanted, a good girl for general housework, country 
home, ten miles from Boston. Fine community. The 
right person will find a pleasant home. Address F. E. H., 
P. O. Box 4, Weston, Mass. 


Board and Care. A nervous invalid, or a con- 


valescent, can obtain board in a private family, with. 


home comforts and experienced care, in one of Boston’s 
delightful suburbs. Medical attendance included, if 
desired. Highest references. Address M.D. 38, care of 
The Congreqationalist. 


Art Lovers and Connoisseurs are invited to be 
come Patrons of the new magazine of art, the American 
Connoisseur, edited by Charles de Kay, art editor of 
New York Times. Particulars mailed free. High-class 
Agents and District Managers wanted in every city. 

( The moat promising venture of the kind that has been made 


in this country, and every artist as well as the larger body a | 


Sriends and patrons of the arts will wish it weil.— Boston 
Transcript.) 
Address 8S. R. Bonnell, Gen. M’g’r, 481 Fifth Ave., N. 


A CLERGYMAN'S PROFIT IN REAL ESTATE 


Chapin’s Farm Agency solil my farm at Wells, Me., 
for #1500 more than I paid for it, within 60 days after 
I placed it in their hands. 
in Newbury, which I have just sold at an advance of 
33 per cent 


For such entertainment 


I then bought a farm of them ; 


If I wanted to buy or sell again I shonid | 


certainly employ Mr, Chapin, who is the most successful | 


agent 


Rey. Anthony N. Hamlin, So. Newbury, N. H. 


remiers will receive 
the New Kayland Mlustrated and sale 
ing Geo. H. Chapin, Publisher, 
Boston.) 


BEECHER’S 


# BOOKS 
The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


F 
l be without the mew Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular, Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, «ither at Boston 
or Chicago. 


( Congregqationalrst free coples of 


blanks by address 
257 Washington St., 


257 


All the 
important works 


of the great preacher are 
now lssued by 


Chicago 


| It’s different. 


AS 


sponge. 
necessary. 
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To Clean Carpets. 


If you have a carpet that looks dingy and 
you wish to restore it to its original fresh- 
ness, make a stiff lather of Ivory Soap and 
warm water and scrub it, width by width, 
with the lather. Wipe with a clean damp 
Do not apply more water than 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, and its 
purity, fit it for many special 
are unsafe and unsatisfactory. 


uses for which other soaps 


HA VE you EXAMINED 
Pilgrim Songs 


For the Sunday School? 


Many people are telling us 
that it is the finest collection of hymns 
and music for young people ever pub- 
lished. It is not too difficult for any 


school with ordinary musical culture to 


| copy in quantities. 


you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to | 


| New York 


use with delight and profit; but sickly, 
sentimental rhymes and ragtime music 
are excluded fromit. Beautifully printed 
and bound. 25 cents and 35 cents per 
Any superintendent 
may receive for the asking a returnable 
copy to examine. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON Chicago 


| 


ra \ 


For all Departments of Church Werk. 


Church Hymns and Gospel Songs. 


367 Songs for 25 Cents. 


Before deciding the question of what new hymn 
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Event and Comment 


The face which graces our 
cover this week is that of one 
of the noblest women that America has 
produced. Alice Gordon Gulick repre- 
sented all that was finest in modem 
womanhood. In bulk and quality her life- 
work deserved to rank with that of the 
most notable women of modern times. 
Her unexpected death in the very prime 
of her powers cut. short a career in which 
still larger achievements than in the past 
were expected by friends and admirers. 
Elsewhere in this issue Secretary Barton, 
President Tucker and a Mt. Holyoke 
classmate pay tribute to her memory. 
Here we would simply say that the only 
worthy memorial to her consists in the 
endowment and worthy equipment of 
the school which she founded and in 
maintaining which she literally poured 
out her lifeblood. Let there be no delay 
in completing the fund in behalf of which 
she has pleaded so eloquently in so many 
places. Fortunately, the institute has 
passed the stage where it is dependent 
upon any one individual. It has a tried 
and able faculty, and possesses the confi- 
dence of many Spanish leaders. As the 
Doshisha in Japan is a perpetual monu- 
ment to Neesima and Robert College at 
Constantinople to Dr. Hamlin, so the 
International Institute for Girls in Spain 
must remain forever a perpetual memo- 
rial to the one who had the first vision 
of its possibilities, who builded her life 
into its foundation and structure, and 
who loved it, for the sake of the Spanish- 
speaking girls and women of Christendom, 
with an abiding love. 


Our Portrait 


Up to the last day of 
the fiscal year, Sept. 1, 
it seemed hardly possi- 
ble that the Board would enter on a new 
year without a debt. Though the contri- 
butions for each of the last seven months 
had been larger than those of the previous 
year, the large decrease in receipts from 
legacies had not been met by sufficient 
gifts to offset it. With the necessity 
of repeated refusals of applications from 
missionaries for appropriations for work 
which seemed imperative and with rigid 
restriction of expenses, the Prudential 
Committee and. officials looked anxiously 
into the future. In various ways, how- 
ever, the situation became widely known. 
The Congregationalist and the Missionary 
Herald told the facts. A great many 


Why the American 
Board Has No Debt 


personal letters went out from the Board 


rooms to faithful supporters of foreign 
missions. District secretaries and dis- 
trict committees were active. And al- 
though August is a vacation month, the 
number of responses both from churches 
and individuals increased rapidly as the 


month advanced till the receipts amounted 
to $151,206, the gain over the large receipts 
of the same month last year being $31,621. 
The result was accomplished without. any 
such large single gifts as in some previous 
years have saved the Board from debt. 
Letters‘accompanying the gifts, from all 
parts of the country, show a depth of 
interest that is encouraging, a self-sacri- 
fice that moves to grateful sympathy, and 
a spirit of prayer and faith that inspires 
hope. Though no large legacies are in 
sight and only a balance of a few dollars 
is left in the treasury, the Board and its 
missionaries face the future with confi- 
dence and the prevailing note of the an- 
nual meeting at Manchester next month 
will be the note of courage. 


The settees in Boston 
Common and Public 
Garden on pleasant days 
are largely occupied by men who seem to 
haye nothing to do. The other day we 
saw a beautiful gray squirrel spring fear- 
lessly on the back of one of these seats. 
A man who sat there took a filbert from 
his pocket and held it out. The squirrel 
cocked his eye questioningly at the man 
and the nut, then came and took it, sat 
up on his hind feet and went to work on 
it. The look of kindness that came into 
that man’s face remains with us now. 
Who that is in middle life cannot remem- 
ber when the sight of an animal running 
loose would not stir any boy to look for 
a stone instead of a nut? No evidence of 
the progress of civilization is more marked 
than the change of temper in the treat- 
ment of animals. It affects all classes. 
Mr. Charles Booth, in his studies of Life 
and Labor in London, quotes an old resi- 
dent of one of the poorest districts as 
saying that he could remember when no 
cat could appear in the streets without 
being hunted and maltreated, but that 
now such conduct is rare. A new litera- 
ture has sprung up and become popular 
in schools and homes which acquaints 
children with.wild things in parks and 
woods till they are finding man a friend; 
and man is growing more human in culti- 
vating friendliness toward them. There 
is a genuine gospel in stocking the public 
parks with animals and teaching children 
to protect them—for 


The Gospel in Kind-= 
ness to Animals 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 


The Congregationalist is 
The Saving Sense ¢oyyteously informed by 
of Humor a ‘ 

trustees of a certain 
institution of learning that we have done 
it a great injustice, for which we are 


asked to make an amende honorable. 
The complaint is that we have criticised 
the institution for having conferred de- 
grees on a minister indicating that he is a 
man of exceptionable ability and scholar- 
ship. The: head of the institution as- 
sures us that the man on whom the 
degrees were conferred is a ‘‘great ass,’’ 
that they were given on the request of 
ministers living in a distant city, that 
these reasons absolve the trustees from 
responsibility for their mistake, and that 
the publicity given to it is likely to injure 
a struggling institution in a section of 
country where it is much needed, while 
discredit is cast on the long and worthy 
service of its founder and head, The 
trustees in a circular inform the public 
that certain unscholarly sentences in let- 
ters of the chancellor concerning the de- 
grees are explained by the fact that he 
dictated the letters and signed them with- 
out reading them. The spirit in which 
we are requested to apologize is not one 
to be resented, but calls forth our respect 
and sympathy. We do not doubt that 
the faithful and valuable work of noble 
Christian men have gone into this insti- 
tution nor that it has a useful future. 
We have meditated on how, we can per- 
suade its trustees and faculty that we 
have not done intentional injustice either 
to it or to the person on whom its honors 
were showered, but on whom it bestows a 
private title of somewhat different char- 
acter. It occurs to us that the best apol- 
ogy we can make is to propose the endow- 
ment of the institution with a professor- 
ship of the sense of humor. If that 
should be attempted we would cheerfully 
contribute according to our ability. 


The new head of the 
Activity in the Church Church Building So- 
Re ciety, Dr. C. H. Rich- 
ards, is bending to his tasks with energy 
and enthusiasm. To familiarize himself 
with the field of the society’s operations 
has been one of his first endeavors. To 
that end he took a trip West last spring, 
attending a number of State Associations, 
and this week he is starting for another 
round of similar gatherings, embracing 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and several other 
states. Upon his return he has arranged 
to conduct, with the aid of the New Eng- 
land secretary, Rev. George A. Hood, a 
series of simultaneous meetings in New 
England. The campaign will open in 
Boston, Oct. 25, and continue on succeed- 
ing Sundays in Providence, Worcester, 
Springfield and Hartford. A force of six 
speakers will be divided among the differ- 
ent churches morning and evening, while 
on the midweek prayer meeting nights 
smaller cities and towns will be the ob- 
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ject of attack. This being the jubilee 
year of the society it can, with good 
grace, renew its claim upon our churches 
and press home as its motto, ‘‘A meeting 
house for every church organized.’’ There 
is room for improvement as respects the 
size of New England’s contributions, and 
inasmuch as for the last three years Mass- 
achusetts has sought as much from the 
society as it has given to it, the effort to 
increase the revenue may properly begin 
at Boston. We are glad to learn that 
pastors are co-operating heartily in this 
plan of Dr. Richards. 


Nothing is to be gained 
by attempts to bring into 
organie unity churches 
whose opposition to one another would 
grow more pronounced in proportion to 
the closeness of their external contact. 
The question has been raised why Univer- 
salists should remain a distinct sect when 
the doctrine of eternal punishment is no 
longer insisted on as an essential belief in 
many churches called evangelical. But 
the belief in universal salvation is not 
the only thing that keeps Universalists 
apart from other Christians. A writer in 
the Universalist Leader shows that the 
Universalist Church ‘tolerates the widest 
range of views regarding the person of 
Jesus,’’ but declares that the number of 
Universalists is very small who believe in 
the deity of Jesus Christ, and says that 
“the conclusion seems inevitable that we 
cannot expect affiliation with the Congre- 
gational, Episcopal or any other Ortho- 
dox Communion, except by way of co- 
operation in certain fields of Christian 
workfulness, until they yield their posi- 
tion upon the Trinity or we ours.’’ The 
Christian Register holds that Unitarians 
still need to assert beliefs that have been 
peculiar to them and obnoxious to the 
majority of Christians, and says: ‘‘We 
have not yet come to the time when in 
any of the churches excepting the Uni- 
versalist, and not always in that, can a 
man accept heartily, and express freely, 
the sentiments which are the life of Uni- 
tarianism, without being told that he is 
‘no better than a Unitarian,’ or that he 
does not belong where he is, and ought 
to join the Unitarian Church. There is 
not in the whole country one college in 
ten where an avowed Unitarian can hold 
a professorship.’’ As long as such marked 
divisions actually exist, it would promote 
discord to assume to ignore them or to 
belittle their.importance, The most that 
can be done by either party is to deal 
justly with the other, to represent the 
position of its members fairly and to 
regard them with respect and candor. 


Natural Limits 
to Church Union 


The interest in the 
union of religious de- 
nominations is con- 
stantly increasing and we note steps taken 
in that direction every week. Commit- 
tees of the Presbyterian Church North and 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church will 
meet to select a basis of union in St. 
Louis, Sept. 29. Presbyterians and United 
Presbyterians, who have each a theolog- 
ical seminary at Allegheny, Pa., are talk- 
ing of consolidation. The subject of 
union is becoming acute among the dozen 
or more sects of the Lutherans. The 
Primitive Methodists are discussing the 


Growing impulses of 
Christian Brotherhood 
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subject of union with Methodist Protes- 
tants, while the latter are considering 
union with Congregationalists. More 
and more as the reasons urged for sepa- 
rate organizations shrink to their true pro- 
portions, the union of religious sects sim- 
ilar in creed and polity and one in spirit 
will be imperatively demanded. 


The Yale Mission in 
bs gah Mission China, in whose recent 
Sac initiation so much interest 
was taken, has thus far been represented 
on the field only by Rev. J. L. Thurston 
and his wife, who went out about one 
year ago and have been occupied since 
then with the study of the language. 
Now the Thurstons are to be re-enforced 
by Mr. Brownell Gage, a graduate of Yale 
University and Union Seminary, in honor 
of whom a farewell service will be held 
at New Haven about the middle of Octo- 
ber. He is a finely equipped and devoted 
young man. Other recent Yale graduates 
are preparing to follow him, and in the 
course of a year or two at least half a 
dozen will be on the field. A’ definite 
direction to their work has been given 
by the invitation just received from the 
thirteen Protestant missionary societies 
represented in the provinee of Hunan, to 
undertake the work of higher education 
for all the societies laboring in that stra- 
tegic province, From the start it has 
been taken for granted that the work 
of the Yale students would be largely edu- 
cational, and it is gratifying to find so 
ready an appreciation of this purpose on 
the part of the missionaries in\the field 
and an opening so large and promising as 
that suggested by this invitation. 


After a few days’ pre- 
liminary work at Birk- 
enhead, which is close 
to Liverpool, Messrs. Torrey and Alexan- 
der began their mission in Liverpool on 
Sunday, Sept. 6. From the first meeting 
it was apparent that the careful prepara- 
tions of a representative committee had 
forestalled any possibility of failure as to 
publicity. The Philharmonie Hall, where 
the great musicians of the country have 
appeared during the last half-century, is 
a splendid building holding 8,000. It 
proved quite insufficient to accommodate 
the crowd which Assembled for the first 
evening service, and the Y. M. C. A. 
Gymnasium, holding about 1,500, had to 
be secured immediately for an overflow 
gathering. Nothing could exceed the 
cordiality with which the press and the 
public have welcomed- the evangelists 
back to England. A larger amount of 
space has been deyoted to their work 
than to any evangelistic labors since 
Moody and Sankey were in Great Britain. 
There has been a union of Episcopalians 
with Free Churchmen, and one of the 
most enthusiastic supporters has been 
the moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
of England, Dr. 8S. R. MacPhail, who 
mentioned that before Dr. Torrey arrived 
in Liverpool he had read every one of his 
books with growing satisfaction, The 
first afternoon Bible reading, though it 
was a very wet day, attracted 1,500 people. 


The Torrey-Alexander 
Mission in Liverpool 


}. , Having incurred the hos- 
agg as tility of monopolistic 
capital, President Roosevelt now is being 
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made aware that he has th 
monopolistic labor. In his ' 
14, reinstating Mr. Miller in Srv 
ment Printing Office in W: 
which met with the approval of t > na 
tion at large, he accepted as his own 
belief and avowed policy as national ex- 
ecutive the finding of the coal strike com- \ 
mission, which adjudged that in private ‘ 
industry ‘‘no person shall be refused ¢m- 
ployment or in any way discriminated 
against on account of membership or non- 
membership in any labor organization.” __ 

In this same communication the Presi- 

dent made it clear that he intended that 

the law of the land should be supreme, 

and not the will of a group of citizens. 

Now the Washington Central Labor Bu- 

reau has sent to 500 central labor unions 
throughout the United States a declara- 

tion of hostility to the President for his 

ruling on this matter, which declaration 

they ask the several labor unions to in- 

dorse. The kernel of their contention is 

found in the following resolutions : 


Whereas the President of the United States 
has seen fit to reinstate W. A. Miller, who is 
an expelled member of a trades organization, 
notwithstanding the overwhelming evidence 
of his moral turpitude, and has also committed 
himself to the policy of the open shop, as 
shown by his letters, 

Resolved, That the order of the President 
cannot be regarded in any but an unfriendly 
light. 


It will be obvious to all 
that here is a clearly de- 
fined issue which cannot be 
evaded. There is no mistaking the crux 
of the matter. The President says that 
employment in Government offices shall 
not be conditioned upon membership in 
trades-unions. The trades-unionists say 
that it shall be ultimately; and threaten 
the official who dares dispute them. ‘The 
sooner this matter is fought out and set- 
tled, here as in Australia and Holland, 
the better, and we know no better leader 
for the cause of democracy as over against 
caste than President Roosevelt. Like 
Mr. Cleveland, he will soon be beloved by 
men for the enemies he has made, A 
majority of the voters of this country — ‘ 
will rise to the support of him if he is 
brave and fights the battle through 
against men on the one hand like Presi- 
dent. Baer and the Pennsylvania coal 
barons and on the other hand men like 
the present leaders of organized rot 


The Issue 
Clearly Defined 


Mr. Jerome's At~ 
tack on Mr. Low 


city interests the 
for the citizens of the metropo 
judge themselves while judgij 
and a defeat for the Low Ad nin 
in its legitimate desire to conti 
neficent work of reform would | 
civic reformers everywhere. 
point to the renomination of 
by the fusion party of 
choice by Tammany of an out- 
defender of that organiz: i 
candidate rather than a de 
— and cat’s-paw to et 
like Mr, Shepard, 
ond te in the last ca 
Jerome, district attorney 
Administration, with 
difference to other men’s op 
advice and with a candor ie ‘et 
lacking in his deliverances, has publi 
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made known his personal dislike for Mr. 
Low and his conviction that if renomi- 
nated he will be defeated. The letter 
probably has served as a boomerang and 
will gain yotes for Mr. Low rather than 
wean them from him, inasmuch as the 
very bitterness of the personalities in 
which Mr, Jerome permitted himself to 
indulge create a reaction in Mr. Low’s 
fayor. Moreover, Mr Grout and Mr. 
Swanson, controller of the city and 
president of the borough of Brooklyn, 
who also are Democrats, have come 
loyally to Mr. Low’s support and have 
agreed to strengthen the ticket by stand- 
ing for office again. And then, too, in 
the last analysis—if the facts as to re- 
forms wrought and civie conditions bet- 
tered, which will be laid before the elect- 
ors, do not induce them to vote for de- 
cent men rather than for venal and inde- 
cent ones, what is the use of putting trust 
in democracy? For our part, we believe 
that a majority of the voters of the city 
of New York prefer honesty to robbery, 
and purity to plunder. We are confident, 
too, that the law officials of the present 
administration have data to put before 
the yoters at the right time which will 
settle Tammany’s fate and make leaders 
high in the organization’s ranks seek 
residence outside the city. 


; The Dual Monarchy is 
hastehstehiiy not a nation in which 
Americans take very 

vital interest. Our interest centers 
more on her near neighbors, Germany 
or Russia, or on France and Great Brit- 
ain. But we should not be ablivious to 
the seething racial conflict that has been 
going on within the empire, and the 
gravity of the present situation. For 
with the breaking up of the empire either 
before or after the death of the venerable 
and respected Emperor Francis Joseph, 
transformations of the map of Europe 
may follow which will seriously alter the 
course of history and affect interests in 
which Americans are deeply concerned. 
At bottom it is a fight between Teuton 
and Slay; and when the break comes it 
probably will find the Teutonic portion 
of the population joining Germany and 
the Slavie going its own way for a time, 
but ultimately finding safety in Russia. 
To the latest demands of the Slavic 
Hungarians relative to introduction into 
the army of the divisive language issue, 
Emperor Francis Joseph, for the first 
time within the memory of his intimates, 
has replied tartly and emphatically and 
not with his customary tact and oppor- 
tunism. Concessions up to the limit he 
has made; he now refuses to go further 
and permit the discipline of the army to 
be brokeb down by an issue which has 
made the imperial parliament a bedlam. 


The tension in the chancel- 
leries of Europe seems some- 
what less than it was a week ago, signs 
pointing to an agreement between the 
Powers which will prevent war. Never- 
theless, the pressure upon the Bulgarian 
Government from Bulgarians is strong; 
and Turkish troops are massed where 
they would not be were there no thought 
on Turkey’s part that possibly she may 
be given a free hand to deal with Bul- 


The Near East 
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garia as with Greece. The recent formal 
statement of the Bulgarian Government 
to the Powers was not an ultimatum in 
any sense of the word, but it certainly 
made clear the reason why Bulgaria may 
deem it necessary to act. Massacre both 
by Turks and by Bulgarians continues. 
English and French correspondents agree 
in their accounts of awful conditions in 
Macedonia, but Europe is listless; there 
is no Gladstone to ery out against ‘The 
Great Assassin’’; Germany is backing 
Turkey and resisting anything like inter- 
ference by Russia and Austria. Beirut 
is quiet. The new vali seems to have 
brought order out of tumult, and the 
presence of our vessels inspires the for- 
eigners with confidence. Dispatches from 
Constantinople, which are said to create 
amusement in Washington, tell of the 
sultan’s altered and complaisant attitude 
toward Mr. Leishman, our minister at 
Constantinople. Doubtless our prestige 
is greater now, but no substantial proof 
of it in the way of concessions to our 
long proffered requests has come. Ar- 
menians who fled to Russia are now being 
given a taste of her rod, and are being 
shown how little hope there is for any 
body of Christians not identified with the 
Orthodox Greek Church. So confident 
of this are the friends of Protestantism 
interested in perpetuating a simple gos- 
pel type of Christianity in Turkey that 
they would, for many reasons, consider 
it a sad day were Russia to absorb ter- 
ritory now ruled over by the sultan. 
Turkey, though she has a Mohammedan 
ruler, is somewhat tolerant. Russia, 
though a Christian power, is naught but 
intolerant. 


Wield) Be the Camers 


The inquiries we receive concerning the 
Methodist Protestant and United Breth- 
ren denominations indicate a growing 
interest in the proposals for their union 
with Congregationalists. We are asked: 
What is the history of these denomina- 
tions? What and where are their constit- 
uencies? What of their institutions? 
Who are their ministers? and other 
similar questions. We are answering 
these questions through articles such as 
that by Bishop Mills of the United Breth- 
ren in last week’s issue and the one by 
Dr. Cowan of the Methodist Protestants 
in this number. We earnestly hope that 
Congregationalists will not express posi- 
tive opinions either for or against this 
union without first gaining the informa- 
tion which such questions call for. If 
they fail to possess this information it 
will not be the fault of The Congrega- 
tionalist. The change these denomina- 
tions are considering inyolves such mo- 
mentous consequences that no one should 
advocate it merely on the ground of sen- 
timent in fayor of union, or should 
oppose it through uninformed or misin- 
formed prejudice against other Christian 
bodies. 

One question repeatedly asked is, Would 
not the other denominations and not our 
own be largely the gainers through union ? 
We venture to hope that the others would 
profit most. There are plain reasons why 
they might expect to. Our denomina- 
tion is much the oldest. It alone of the 
three is identified with the early history 
of our country. It planted the chief 
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institutions of learning in the first two 
centuries of our colonial and national 
life. It is influenced by more venerable 
and stronger traditions, has brought forth 
the most valuable literature, and cher- 
ishes among its past leaders the most 
famous names. Our older institutions 
of learning are better endowed and it is 
our impression that as a rule our minis- 
ters are better educated. Moreover, Con- 
gregationalists outnumber the combined 
membership of the other two denomina- 
tions, and judged by their benevolences, 
possess the greatest wealth. 

The opportunity to enlarge the useful- 
ness of Congregationalists by sharing 
with other denominations of disciples of 
our Lord and Saviour these treasures 
which are peculiarly our own is very in- 
viting. It is time that the possessions of 
Congregational churches should be put to 
larger service. We shall draw closer to 
our Master in proportion as we know 
through experience his saying, ‘“‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Yet Congregationalists who are tempted 
to too great conceit in this matter will 
find wholesome restraint in studying the 
history and character of these other bod- 
ies. Their record is worthy, as the arti- ~ 
cles we are publishing about them show. 
They have made relatively at least as 
great advance in knowledge and strength 
during the last seventy years as we have. 
They have created flourishing benevolent 
and business enterprises, good newspa- 
pers, strong and honorable institutions of 
learning. Their leaders whom we have 
come to know through personal relations 
are the peers of our own in character, 
knowledge and statesmanship. Congre- 
gationalists have some two centuries the 
start of these other bodies, but we are by 
no means certain that if they should con- 
tinue their separate organizations they 
would not outstrip us before this twen- 
tieth century closes. 

These denominations have also much 
that is valuable to offer us. We need to 
share their greater religious fervor fully 
as much as they need our possibly superior 
intellectual strength. They occupy by 
their churches, schools and colleges sec- 
tions of the country where we are almost 
unknown, and the body which would re- 
sult from union would be more thoroughly 
national than any one of the three, to the 
manifest advantage of all, They are able 
to impart some fruits of their experience 
in church administration and extension 
which would strengthen our polity. It is 
our opinion that what they would give us 
would be as valuable as what they would 
receive from us. 

We are not, however, unqualified advo- 
cates of this proposed union. We do not 
yet know these denominations well enough 
to be sure that organic relations would 
result in a genuine brotherhood. We are 
by no means certain that Congregational- 
ists as a body have attained to the heights 
of generosity and spirituality on which 
their union with two organizations of 
different antecedents, though one in faith 
and professed motive, would at this time 
advance the kingdom of Christ. What 
we do urge on the attention of all Con- 
gregationalists is that the time is at hand 
for them to study this matter prayerfully 
and thoroughly. If it should be found 
that the union can be accomplished with 
the free consent of all concerned in it, 
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then are we indeed on the threshold of a 
new and glorious day for Christianity. 

If, however, this matter is considered 
as a bargain, to be accepted only if we 
are likely to get the better of the other 
denominations, then it will be wiser at 
this time to build, as Laban and Jacob 
did, a Mizpah as a wall of division and go 
our separate ways, saying, ‘‘ Jehovah 
watch between thee and me while we 

are absent one from another.’’ For the 
longer we ourselves continue to watch 
one another to see which can gain advan- 
tage the more our mutual distrust will 
grow. If this union shall be accom- 
plished it will be on the principle of him 


who said, ‘‘ Whosoever would save his life 
shall lose it: and whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake and the gospel’s shall 
save it.’’ 


Fermenting Wine in Old Bottles 


The issue which Mr. Gladstone put to 
the front during the last years of his 
wonderful life began and accelerated a 
disintegration of the Liberal party from 
which it has not recovered. The fission 
which it caused had as its most promi- 
nent schismatic Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 
He in turn has now projected into the 
realm of imperial politics another divisive 
issue, which promises to be as destructive 
to the coalition party of Conservatives 
and Unionists as the Home Rule issue 
was to the Liberal party. 

The dramatic events of the past week 
A have centered upon Great Britain the 

attention of thoughtful students of state- 
craft and international polities the world 
over, and while it is not true, as the Pall 
Mall Gazette says, that the present situa- 
H tion is ‘‘the most extraordinary in the 
whole history of constitutional govern- 
ment,” itis true that the crisis is one of 
singular gravity, both for men, for his- 
toric parties and for the empire. 
| In viewing the situation one inevitably 
recalls what was said of Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, that he “‘stood not for a 
1 party, but for his opinions, and when 
once his opinions were shaped he created 
a party which should hold them,”’ 

Mr. Balfour remains premier, and to 
an extent agrees with Mr. Chamberlain 

; that a new era in British polities and pol- 
7 icies hascome, But it was Mr. Chamber- 
t! lain who formulated the policy in its 
broader outlines, and who will now—as 
an independent elector and _ publicist, 
rather than as a hatred-inspiring member 
of the cabinet and the Ministry—enter 
upon a campaign of converting the Brit- 
ish electorate to the opinion which he 
deems vital if the British empire is to 
endure. And inasmuch as he is a man 
whom the veteran Parliamentary chroni- 
cler, H. W. Lucy, has described as “at 
his best when his avowed enemies are 


- 


most venomous and his professed friends 
most lukewarm,’’ the strife will be fast 
“* and furious from now on until the verdict 
of the electorate is recorded at the polls. 

, - ‘This, it is thought, will come by February 
if not before, since it is certain that how- 
5 he quickly and discerningly Mr. Bal- 

FP may succeed in finding substitutes 
for Mr, Chamberlain, Mr. Ritchie, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Lord George 
Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, 
‘Lord Balfour of Burleigh and the Rt, 
Non. Arthur Elliott, the hour cannot 
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long be postponed when the leaders of 
both parties and the rank and file must 
put themselves on record on the broad 
issue involved. 

Messrs. Ritchie and Elliott and Lord 
George Hamilton and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh resigned from the cabinet be- 
cause they have no sympathy at all with 
any departure from absolute free trade, 
and because they will not accept Mr. Bal- 
four’s contention that it has become nec- 
essary for Great Britain to protect her- 
self in negotiations-with other countries 
on matters of trade by using the same 
weapons that they use. 

Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, 
has resigned because, while he believes as 
Mr. Balfour does on this particular mat- 
ter, his policy goes much farther and in- 
cludes preferential tariffs wit in the em- 
pire between the mother country and the 
colonies, and is a definite, distinct break 
with the free trade policy, substituting 
for it an imperial protective policy. He 
is discerning enough to realize that an ap- 
peal to the electorate now on the broad 
issue involved doubtless would result in 
the Mivistry’s defeat even were it possi- 
ble to commit the Ministry to his entire 
program, which cannot be done. He sees 
that there is more chance for Mr. Bal- 
four’s partial program; that his presence 
in the Ministry just now weikens it by 
reason of the accumulated hate which his 
course on other matters has brought upon 
him. Moreover, as an independent politi- 
cal leader he can speak words and do 
deeds as an organizer which a Minister 
could not say or do. Hence he has re- 
signed. ; 

With many commentators on the situ- 
ation the wish is father to the thought— 
and its expression as well—that Mr. 
Chamberlain has lost his fight already, 
and that from this time on he will recede 
as a factor in English political life, and 
this despite the fact that Mr. Balfour has 
practically accepted as true his diagnosis 
of imperial and international trade con- 
ditions and has formally urged at least 
one distinet step on the way away from 
laissez-faire in trade. 

It has been common in the past to 
refer to Mr. Chamberlain as ‘‘Judas,’’ 
to say that “che has not hesitated to 
march to the goal of his ambition over 
the corpse of strangled convictions,” to 
refer to him as ‘‘a steel bar, hard, cold, 
glittering, unbreakable,’’ and to cleverly 
ask, in terms of verse, 

Josephus states to an admiring train 

That if he died the Empire would remain. 

Yes, if you die, it will survive you, Joe; 

But if you live? That's what we want to know. 
The fact is, however, as Mr. Balfour said 
in debating the queen’s speech in 1900, 
that it has been during Mr. Chamber- 
lain's term of office as colonial secretary 
that ‘‘the British empire, as a whole, 
has first shown its full consciousness of 
what it is, and what its destinies are.” 
And to bring an empire like the British 
empire to self-consciousness, to interpret 
it to itself, to dare to suggest that it must 
legislate hereafter in imperial and not in 
insular terms—insularity in all things 
being Britons’ chief defect—is not a 
small thing to have done. It was Daniel 
Webster's immortal service to this na- 
tion that he taught it to think in na- 
tional terms; but he has only recently 
come to his own and been seen in his 
true proportions, and emerged above a 


himself one with his disciples ar 


ip eee | 


cloud of attacks very like th 
Mr. Chamberlain has had 3 and 
have to endure. 

The old bottles will aed 
wine of twentieth century 
perial life. Peel, Lord n 
Gladstone, each in his day rose ‘to 
new light and braved party odium ir 
ing his convictions, and this 
ing permanently classed with Judas; aoe 
to Americans it seems about time for Eng- 
lishmen of all parties to realize that in- 
Mr. Chamberlain they have a great man, 
great for many reasons, but especially so 
because he can unthink as well as think, 
great because he believes that new occa- 
sions teach new duties, great because 
by knowledge derived first-hand, either 
through correspondence or travel, he 
knows the outlying possessi of the 
empire, and can conceive imperial 
issues in other than parochial and insular — 
terms. He has appealed to a sentiment 
which rises above the. pocketbook and 
the stomach; and it is the irony of fate 
that his fiercest opponents among the 
classes and the literati are men whose 
fundamental argument—‘‘a dear loaf ”’— 
in opposing him is one of crassest mate- 
rialism, the thing of all. eo. 
tend to hate most. 


Why Christ and #ieaeene 
Blamed the Church 


Christ blames reluctantly, but he will . 
not hesitate to speak severely when our 
works demand his blame. He who asks 
for the whole heart is little pleased with 
such a church as that in Laodi¢ He | 
burns his name upon the world ) it ‘ 
fire of his disciples’ zeal; what. can e 
with a church that is neither ¢ ne 
hot? And what can he do but 2 1 
the life of his disciples when th 
his name and deny his enthusiasm: 

We must recognize in Christ's 
the working of a power that is mon 
cold obedience to external law. He 
sustained by a spiritual glow 
God and love for men which 
peat itself in the enthusiasm. of | 
ples. No one can study his 
out realizing with what care — 


to make them one with him, 
of the world’s deep need, born 
but none the less a burden of 
effort, was with him day: by 
frivolous, careless, or care-drowne 
ern disciple, who feels no responsi 
makes no intercession “ana. 
effort for the coming of t 
must deserve the blame and t 
of Christ. 

So it will be with those w 
own ends of wilfulness or je 
ish gain carry contention i 
of Christ. Paul found 
a contentious church, 
members with faithful but lov 
The glory of Christ is in 1 
his people for love and si 
breaks that union in the | 
also mars Christ's glory. 
man who hides the vision m vd 
by placing himself between ca 
eyes, who breaks the music men 
hear by agg in with his 4 
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righteousness, something above and be- 
yond the average of common behavior. 
The world has a right to claim that men 
in whom God lives should show some 
evidence in thought and word and deed 
of that divine companionship. That 
church must win Christ’s blame which 
does not raise the average of living in 
the community where it is placed, that 
individual who becomes in any way an 
occasion of stumbling to others. For a 
religion which has no. appreciable effect 
upon manners and morals is a religion 
which Christ could never have founded 
and which the world has a good right to 
despise. 

In proportion to our sense of Christ’s 
interest in our lives and of his purpose 
in the world which can only be fulfilled 
through the faith and works of his dis- 
ciples will be our perception of the cer- 
tainty and value of his praise and blame. 
It willcome at last to many of us to be the 
greatest good, almost the only real good 
in the world, to win Christ’s praise; and 
the most terrible of failures to have mer- 
ited his blame. Those who think thus of 
his favor and their life are real disciples, 
through whom his Spirit works. They 
are the light of the world, the salt for its 
saving, the city that is set on a hill which 
eannot be hid. That church is strong, 
however few its members, in which they 
live and work. For the praise of Christ is 
for the overcoming of his people; and in 
the victory of their faith is ever his effect- 
ive witness to the world. 


In Brief 


The private secretary of the president of 
the Borough of Brooklyn, under the Low 
administration, is an ex-Baptist preacher. 
Imagine Tammany having such.a servant! 


The list of the victims of the wrecks of fish- 
ing vessels in last week’s storms with the 
number of bereaved wives and children show 
what sorrows come to towns like Gloucester 
in the business that feeds us, and prompt our 
sympathies. 


The newly appointed judge of the Massa- 
echusetts Superior Court, Loranus D. Hitch- 
coek of Chicopee, is not only a good lawyer 
but a good Methodist, and is known in other 
Christian denominations as a former president 
of the State Sunday School Association. 


Childless churches are distressingly numer- 
ous, as any one may see who looks for children 
in city congregations. But parentless Sunday 
schools are hardly less in evidence as proofs 
that families as such are not in these days 
united in the worship of God or the study of 
his word. ; - 


Accounts of a race riot ina town in Russia 
between Christians and Jews last week and 
a race riot in a United States Idaho town be- 
tween those whom Russians would call Chris- 
tians and Chinese the same day read very 
much alike. It’ would be in order for each 
Government to send a remonstrance to the 
other. 


Is it not somewhat significant that there 


“should be any need for contributors to The 


World’s Crisis, the organ of the Advent 
Christian sect, to discuss whether or not in- 


terest in the prophecies is declining? The 


editor, we note, sees in present conditions in 
Turkey indications of the close of the age and 
the second coming of Christ. 


The Herald and Presbyter, which is a com- 
bination and resultant of more than thirty 
papers, says that more money has been sunk 


on Presbyterian papers in this country than 
would capitalize all the Presbyterian papers 
now in existence. And yet good men will 
launch new papers in the confident hope that 
they have that to tell the churches which the 
churches will pay for. 


» Profanity of speech by public men or char- 
acters in fiction no longer is concealed in inter- 
views or only hinted at in our best dailies and 
magazines. Itis used baldly, and it isa sign 
of deterioration of morals and taste. Myr. Jer- 
ome’s interview following his letter on Mr. 
Low last week is a case in point, and a story 
in the current Atlantic entitled Battersby’s 
Valedictory is another. 


Rey. Dr. W. W. Williamson of St. Louis has 
declined to be considered as candidate for the 
pastorate of Tremont Temple, Boston. So 
will most other men of any caliber just as long 
as the church pursues its present method of 
getting a pastor. The situation is fast becom- 
ing scandalous. The candidating system 
never seemed uglier than now after the long 
period of haggling in this case, every phase of 
which has been exploited in the press of Bos- 
ton. 


One of the most beautiful tributes paid to 
the late Dr. Alvah Hovey of Newton Theolog- 
ical Institution was written by Rev. C. H. 
Watson of Arlington, Mass., in The Examiner. 
There is much that is quotable in it, but it has 
few more pregnant sentences than this, ‘‘ He 
knew his aptitudes, possibilities, limitations, 
and kept his track entirely clean of absurdi- 
ties and follies.”’ Prof. Barnas Sears, when 
Hovey was his student at Newton, discovered 
his potentialities and wrote to Professor Park : 
““T have a student named Alyah Hovey ; he is 
a lion.’’ 


President Roosevelt’s appointment of a for- 
mer Mormon bishop to an important Govern- 
ment office in Idaho, at the request of one of 
the state’s United States senators, has aroused 
mueh feeling among the Gentiles. Rey. H. 
Hausen, for many years president of the synod 
of the Danish Lutheran Church in this coun- 
try, has just returned to Denmark to co-oper- 
ate with the Danish State Church in fighting 
against Mormon missionaries, who have been 
very successful of late in gaining converts who 
leave and come to this country to be disillu- 
sioned sooner or later. 


One of Scotland’s most eminent metaphysi- 
cians and capable literary critics has passed 
away with the death of Prof. Alexander 
Bain, formerly rector: (1881-1887) of Aberdeen 
University, and for twenty years (1860-1880) 
professor of logic and English literature in the 
same institution. His biography of James Mill, 
his estimate of John Stuart Mill, his manuals 
of rhetoric and of English composition, and 
on teaching English, and his books on The 
Senses and the Intellect, Mental and Moral 
Science, made him pretty well known to an 
earlier generation than this. 


The platform of the Massachusetts State 
Prohibition Convention not gnly reaffirms 
that ‘‘ prohibition always prohibits when pro- 
hibitionists administer the government,’’ and 
that ‘‘restriction never restricts, but is the 
great breeder of hypocrisy,’’ but it also com- 
mits the party to suffrage without distinction 
of sex, to direct legislation by the initiative 
and referendum, to an income tax, and to goy- 
ernment ownership and control of publie utili- 
ties. The candidate for governor, O. W. 
Cobb, M. D., is a member of the Payson Con- 
gregational Church, Easthampton. 


The Presbyterian Banner makes Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer’s recent striking address on the 
Influence of Brain Power in History a text for 
a sermon on Presbyterian shortcomings, and 
on the relative decline in interest in education 
during the past decade or two, so that denomi- 
nations once far less loyal to an educational 
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ideal are now far ahead of the Presbyterian. 
It estimates that at least ten million dollars 
are needed to bring the denomination up to its 
former relative place. The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly at its last meeting appointed a ~ 
special commission to deal with this problem. 


Mr. 8. W. Partridge, the well-known English 
publisher, who recently died at the ripe age of 
ninety-two, was about seventy when he was 
incapacitated from further attendance on busi- 
ness. Bound to serve mankind in some prac- 
tical way, he read and culled from countless 
newspapers and magazines, arranged and then 
pasted his clippings on sheets of paper which 
were made into booklets; and these, to the 
number of 6,000, were sent out to hospitals 
and homes for invalids, without any indica- 
tion of the donor. Here’s an example for peo- 
ple who think they have outlived their use- 
fulness. 


The readers of the Chicago Advance will 
not need to be introduced to Rey. J. A. 
Adams, D. D., as its new editor, since few 
issues of that paper for the last sixteen years 
have gone forth without some message from 
him. But by purchasing an interest in the 
paper he becomes its editor, and Rey. H. T. 
Sell, D.D., who has occupied that position 
for the last two years, is to retire Sept. 1. 
Dr. Adams has the experience, ability and 
journalistic sense which fit him for the po- 
sition of editor of a religious newspaper, 
while his orthodoxy would be unquestioned 
without the vigorous assertiveness with which 
he affirms it in his salutatory. 


It, is freely said that while the electors of 
Argyllshire who recently overturned the ma- 
jority of electors doubtless were mainly in- 
fluenced by the issue of free trade or protec- 
tion raised’ by Mr. Chamberlain, they also 
turned against the Unionist candidate be- 
cause of their sympathy with the English 
Free Churchman on the Education Bill issue. 
Scotch Presbyterian Unionists can if they will 
send up to the next Parliament a group of 
members who may greatly aid in the fight 
which is sure to be made against the bill. 
Indeed, the defeated candidate in Argyllshire 
before the contest was over had been brought 
to promise that he would yote for the repeal 
of the obnoxious clauses. 


The 7,000 employees of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company are now free to call on legal 
counsel of the company for advice on all per- 
sonal matters. Viewed from the standpoint 
of the employees this seems to be and is a gen- 
erous innovation. But from the standpoint of 
competing lawyers it scarcely can seem so. It 
is a move characteristic of a company which 
is the envy of other corporations of the sort 
in the closeness of personal relation between 
higher officials and the rank and file which it 
has built up, in the splendid discipline it main- 
tains, and in the high personnel of its working 
force. The motive back of the move is said to 
be a desire to put an end to the preying of shy- 
ster lawyers, sharks and credit companies 
upon the employees. 


It was a pleasure to see in our office the 
other day Prof. W. E. B. Dubois of Atlanta 
University, whose recent book, the Souls of 
Black Folks, has brought him to the front as 
a conspicuous representative of the Negro 
race. Personally he is a charming gentleman 
whose culture and substantial worth of char- 
acter impress one quickly and strongly. Dr. 
Dubois declares that despite the insinuations 
of his eritics he is at heart hopeful for the fu- 
ture of his people and bases his optimism on 
their inherent capacities. He says that there 
have been many curious and unwarranted per- 
versions of his position, but letters approving 
it have come to him from all parts of the coun- 
try. Dr. Dubois, after spending the summer 
in Boston, is about returning to his work at 
Atlanta. He has several other books partly 
completed. é 


Alice Gordon Gulick: Her Characteristics and Her Service in the W. World 


Estimates and Appreciations from Those Who Knew Her Well 


Her Many-Sided Service 


BY REV. JAMES L. BARTON, D. D. 


In 1872 many serious minded people 
wondered why the Mission Board was 
sending out to open educational and 
evangelical work among the women of a 
bigoted and conservative kingdom so 
vivacious & woman as was Alice Gordon 
Gulick, who, in December of the previous 
year, had become the wife of Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Gulick, under appointment of the 
American Board to establish a mission 
to Spain. She was thought by some not 
to be seriously minded enough for so im- 
portant a work., She so quickly adapted 
herself “to the peculiar conditions and 
needs of that country that Spanish sus- 
picions and religious hatred were com- 
pelled to yield before the presence of 
such a devoted, open-hearted, kindly, loy- 
ing woman who, from the first, identified 
herself with Spain’s repressed mothers 
and daughters, and to them and to their 
emancipation she pledged her all. The 
initial purpose, deliberately reached, to 
beautify and adorn the womanhood of 
Spain through Christian education never 
changed or faltered. It meant the over- 
turning of social conditions, the reorgan- 
ization of family life and the reformation 
of religious beliefs and practices, and yet, 

} without a thought of the possibility of 
failure, the campaign was begun and for 

| thirty years has been waged, until today 
the success of her effort is enthusiastic- 
ally proclaimed by Spaniards and Amer- 
icans alike. 

For great pioneer enterprises at differ- 
ent periods in the progress of the king- 

) dom God has raised up and endowed 
special spirits who, with almost the pro- 
phetic vision of the seer, read the will of 
God written in the future history of na- 
tions. Livingstone saw Africa with its 
; doors of opportunity open and the gospel 
of Jesus Christ entering from every side. 
; Martyn saw the mighty continent of 
India provided with the Bible in the 
language of the people. The vision of 
Hamlin penetrated the political, educa- 
tional and religious conditions of Turkey 
and saw the remedy in an enlightened, 
‘ self-supporting, evangelical community 
directed by- Christian leaders trained 
from among the people. 

Mrs. Gulick also had the prophetic 
soul and through it she saw in days to 
come the daughters of Spain honored and 
esteemed for what they were. She saw 
the truly Christian home made beauti- 
ful by the educated Christian wife and 
mother, in every grade of society and in 
every town and community, not only in 
Spain itself, but wherever the Spanish 
tongue is spoken. It was a vision beau- 
tiful that demanded for its consumma- 
tion multiplied Christian schools culmi- 
nating in a collegiate institution at the 
very capital of the kingdom. ‘This one 
thing she knew " and, like an inspiration, 
it dominated her life With masterly 
courage, recognizing no insurmountable 
dificulties, absolutely thoughtless of her 
personal comfort, she labored and over- 
came, and suffered and won, until the 
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International Fnstitute for Girls at Mad- 
rid has become an established and well- 
recognized fact. 

The battle was too long and the con- 
flict too severe. The body, never strong, 
gave way under the struggle and, just as 
the beloved school, already recognized 
by the highest authority in Spain, is 
about to enter into its new quarters in 
Madrid, the golden cord is broken and 
the spirit takes its flight. 

Mrs. Gulick was always able to in- 
spire with her own spirit all with whom 
she came in contact. Mr. Gulick and her 
colleagues and associates joined heartily 
with her in the execution of her purposes 
and plans, and so when laid aside by sick- 
ness, or when in the home land securing 
funds for the school, the work moved 
steadily on. She so planned and has so 
wrought that without a break’ her mas- 
terly conceptions will be carried out to 
their full completion. 

Her vision involved the moral and reli- 
gious elevation of the entire Spanish- 


ALICE GORDON GULICK IN 1872 


speaking world. When at the close of 
our late war with Spain a large company 
of Spanish prisoners were confined at 
Portsmouth, N. H., some ill and dying, 
all in a strange land, homesick and dis- 
couraged, and desperately alone, it was 
just what those who knew her would ex- 
pect of Mrs. Gulick, to spend weeks dur- 
ing the heat of that summer comforting, 
cheering and inspiring those men who 
were soon to scatter all over their own 
country, but never to forget the woman 
of large, motherly heart, of kindly words 
and sympathetic help, a veritable angel of 
merey, who when they were sick and in 
prison ministered unto them. 

Who but this same woman, bearing a 
burden of her own that would have 
crushed a less noble soul, could have given 
herself with such abandon to the teachers 
from Cuba who were the guests of Har- 
vard College? The same queenly grace 
and womanly spirit that won the affec- 
tion of the rough, Spanish soldiers and 
the profound gratitude of their proud 
officers at Portsmouth, commanded the 
confidence and love of the teachers who 
returned to their native land with a new 
conception of the Christianity of the 
North, for they had seen it embodied in 
the words and acts of a woman, 

The need of funds for establishing the 
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institute at Madrid and the importance \ 
of an early move to the capital were ’ 
imperative that she could not unt 
why money should not be 
quickly given for that purpose. 
this that seemed to weigh upon her spirit 
and crush her. She knew what toil and 
agonizing labor and sacrifice had been 
built into the institute; how it had won 
its way among all classes in Spain until 

it was officially recognized as the highest 
and best school for girls in the kingdom. 
The sacrifice now necessary in order to 
give the institute a suitable and perma- 
nent home in Madrid pet to maar. so 
trivial in comparison to what 

been made that she could not cinebataies 
why the school must wait year after year 

in exile while she wore her life away 
pleading in vain for help. At times it 
seemed as if her heart would break with 
the thought that she might not be spared 

to see the institute established in a home 

of its own. 

She was in no small measure comforted 
during her last months on earth in the 
conscious assurance that the institute 
had become a permanently established 
fact, confirmed by its hold upon Spanish ~ 
leaders as well as upon the common peo- 
ple, and manifested in the ability of its 
faculty and the loyalty of the corporation 
in this country. 

From her bed of physical weakness and 
pain, but with undaunted courage, she 
watched the preparations for the opening 
of the institute this autumn at Madrid 
upon a site of its own. She was not her- 
self permitted the triumph of leading the : 
school to its permanent home; but, in ad- 
vance of the assembling of the school, her 
body is carried this week to its last earthly 
resting place in Madrid, to whieh city her 
heart had turned with such longings and 
where the Institute is permanently to 
abide. 

Few have been called upon to endure 
the personal sorrow and affliction that Mr. 
and Mrs. Gulick have passed 1 in 
their family life. But from them came 
no word of complaint. There was no 
changing of purpose, no bitterness — 
heart. The quivering lips were a little 
more tightly compressed, the a were 
quietly brushed away, and with 
greater self-sacrifice the burdens of 
work were taken up. As was said 
other, the Lord knew whom he | 
trust with great afflictions. a 
stance the trust has been nobly fu 


A Saintly Charac 


BY PRES. WILLIAM J. TUCKER, D. D 
COLLEGE 


We do not speak of ideal sa 
few, I think, could have k 
Gulick without having” hase 
with her saintly character, — We 
ively felt that, while she_ 
from us, she was boven 
every quality of her large @ 
ture went beyond the accustomed 
her simplicity, gentler 
sacrifice, faith. It is so fei to 
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the line of the Christian commonplace 
that the few who gain this distinction 
become our spiritual leaders. 

I think that all who knew Mrs. Gulick 
put her in this place of leadership. Her 
work was a romance, but so is every fine 
missionary movement at the beginning. 
We cannot tell what may come of Mrs. 
Gulick’s work without Mrs. Gulick, but 
we know that she put before us as fine 
a conception of duty as modern Chris- 
tianity has seen, and we have the right 
to believe that her plans have found 
their place in the plan of God. 


Memories of Her School Days 
BY A CLASSMATE 


“May we not say,”’ wrote Lowell, ‘that 
great character is as rare a thing as great 
genius, if it be not even a nobler form of 
it? For surely it is easier to embody fine 
thinking, or delicate sentiment, or lofty 
aspiration, in a book than in a life.” 
Such a character has recently exchanged 
worlds, having been shaped by singular 
providences to exceptional ends. 

It was not chance that led Alice Gordon 
to Mt. Holyoke Seminary in 1863, to take 
the most liberal course of instruction 
then open to women in America, in the 
school imbued with Mary Lyon’s motives 
and illustrating her ideals. It was not 
chance that brought the young girl under 
the influence of Dr. Kirk, during the 
greatest of those great revivals that dif- 
ferentiated Mt. Holyoke from all other 
schools, and caused her spiritual nature, 
nurtured in a Christian home, to bear 
flower and fruit. : 

It was not chance that brought to pass 
the romance of her girlhood; wifehood, 
widowhood, following close; bereave- 
ment chastening her exuberant spirits 
and mellowing her heart. It was not 
chance that led her, consecrated by grief,. 
to the American Board meeting, where 
she met Mr. William Gulick, missionary- 
elect to Spain. Nor was it chance that 
led Mrs. Gulick to perceive her opportu- 
nity in that Catholic land to found a 
Protestant school—an International Insti- 
tute for Girls, the work for which she laid 
down her life. : 

One who has followed the career of 
Alice Gordon Gulick cannot fail to see 
the hand of God upon her from start to 
finish: whether in the Christian home, 
the Christian school, or the Christian 
world; whether rearing a family with 
rare devotion, fashioning an institution 
with equal fidelity, laboring among Span- 
ish prisoners, or conducting the work for 
Cuban teachers—everywhere and always, 
the life-plan being carried steadily for- 
ward to the large consummation toward 
which she moved. 

A reviewer of Alice Gordon’s student 

at Mt. Holyoke, when her ideals 
were shaping and her mind being trained 
for educational work, recalls many mute 


prophecies of leadership. In a class of 


fifty-hine graduates, many of them nobly 
endowed, Alice stands out, the central 
figure in character. There were more 
scholarly girls, abler writers, in the class 
of ’67; but none so poised, so unselfish, 
so spiritually dominated. Tall, slender, 
grave or gay as suited the hour, with con- 
victions as gently insistent as sunshine, 
the self-reliant, charming girl forecast 


the serenely poised, commanding woman. 

Alice’s quality of leadership was evinced 

in many ways. Her musical gift—common 
to the Gordon family—was so admirably 
developed that when her class rendered 
Mendelssohn’s difficult Hymn of Praise 
Alice led the altos, and a half dozen girls 
vied for the place of privilege next her. 
In that economic feature of Mt. Holyoke, 
so admired for its effect upon character 
by the founder of Wellesley College, viz., 
domestic work, Alice was always leader 
of a circle. During her Senior year she 
chose mopping in the domestic hall, se- 
lecting her corps of workers. Five other 
Seniors, all musical, made up the group, 
and forty-five minutes daily the hall rang 
with their voices keeping time to the 
swinging mops. That circle won distine- 
tion for conscientiously wringing dry 
the mops, and was occasionally rewarded 
with ‘‘loaves and fishes.”’ 
‘Twenty years later the matron, when 
reminded of the circle’s fidelity and its 
recompense, replied: ‘‘O no, that wasn’t 
the reason; you were all good-looking! ”’ 
In the group picture of the old mopping 
circle, Alice’s sweet gravity sustains the 
record, 

But in a higher realm Alice Gordon was 
leader. Becoming a Christian early in 
Freshman year, she at once took a positive 
stand. No memory of Alice is sweeter 
or stronger than that of her lovely voice— 
singularly un-American—in the nightly 
prayer service. She was first of the 
young converts to pray and praise in the 
little ‘‘recess-meeting,’? where we were 
so gently lured to master our reserve and 
show our love and loyalty to Christ. 
Alice’s simplicity of nature and home 
life enabled her to overcome the shyness 
of the young girl’s heart; and to her ex- 
ample many of us owed our development 
in lines of service. Her influence was 
the more powerful because she was bub- 
bling over with fun. A merrier girl 
“within the limit of becoming mirth”’ 
did not exist. 

Alice’s intellect developed more slowly 
than her character. One of the surprises 
of life was her exchange with a classmate 
of observations twenty years after gradu- 
ating: 

“Ah,’’ she said, ‘‘I expected to find 
you intellectual but not so spiritual” ; 
and the other rejoined, ‘‘I expected to 
find you spiritual but not so intellectual.” 

The truth is, that when God has a great 
work for a human being, he fashions the 
doer by bringing the entire nature into 
harmony and proportion. Alice Gordon 
Gulick was trained in the School of Provi- 
dence and the hand of God was upon her 
for good. E. G. I. 


A Hint of What Mrs. Gulick 
Sacrificed 


When traveling in Spain with Mrs. Gulick 
we did not find it easy to induce her to enter 
the first-class car, though few traveling in 
that country care to travel even second class. 
The third class, in which Mrs. Gulick invari- 
ably traveled when in Spain, was so vile in its 
finish and surroundings that we had to carpet 
the floor with newspapers to make a decent 
place for our feet, when on one occasion we 
yielded to her solicitation to travel with her. 
Her excuse was the need of economy, although 
she dreaded to have her children accompany 
her in her journeys because of the obscene 
language so frequently encountered. After 
this one day’s experience we induced her to 
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accompany us, though she felt that economy 
for the sake of the Board was necessary if 
it did involve self-sacrifice. 

At San Sebastian the quarters occupied by 
the school, while clean and neat, were far 
from comfortable, but the enthusiastic girls 
would crowd in to receive an education. The 
memories of those two weeks in her home will 
neyer yanish. Brave, noble, unselfish Alice 
Gordon Gulick! Soiree 


Christian News from Everywhere 


A council of Congregational ministers at 
Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 15, refused ordination 
to Mrs. Emma Dietrick, who is prominent in 
the work of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and has a son, Rey. W. A. Die- 
trick, who is a Congregational pastor in Cleve- 
land, O. Rey. Dr. F.S. Fitch of Buffalo was 
moderator of the council. 


Westminster Chapel, London, which has 
been. endeavoring to procure Rey. Dr. S. G, 
Smith of St. Paul as its permanent pastor, is 
now considering a plan like this. The chureh 
is to be put unreservedly in the hands of the 
London Congregational Union; a permanent 
pastor for the social and religious organizing 
work is to be secured; and the pulpit to be 
filled by eminent British and American 
preachers, each serving about two months in 
turn. 


The death of Professor Hastie, professor of 
divinity in the University of Glasgow, removes 
a scholar and administrator of rare distinction. 
From 1878 to 1884 he was principal of the great 
Presbyterian college in Caleutta. Since 1895 
he has taught at Glasgow. He had translated 
much in theology, philosophy and law from 
the German, French and Italian, and had 
written books: Theology as Science and Its 
Present Prospects, Kant’s Cosmogony, The 
Vision of God, ete. 


The West Virginia Conference of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, one of the largest con- 
ferences in that body, at its recent annual 
meeting, expressed approval of the course of 
the committee representing it in the negotia- 
tions for union with Congregationalists and 
United Brethren, and looking forward to the 
general conference of the church next May, 
put itself on record ‘‘as heartily in favor of 
this proposed union on a fair and equitable 
basis to all interested parties.’’ 


Chelsea Congregationalism, which contrib- 
uted Ellen M. Stone to the missionary sery- 
ice, takes satisfaction in the fact that a mem- 
ber of the Third Congregational Church, Miss 
Alice M. Newell, is sailing this week from 
Boston to become secretary of the student’s 
Y. W. C. A. in Caleutta. She graduated 
from Radcliffe College in 1902 and has had ex- 
perience in social settlement work in New 
York city. She goes out as the first represent- 
ative of Radcliffe University, which by adopt- 
ing her. puts itself in line with Harvard, whose 
Christian representative, Mr. Edward Carter, 
went out to India about a year ago. 


All previous testimony as to the fitness of 
Dr. F. E. Emrich’s election to the secretary- 
ship of the Massachusetts Missionary Society 
was confirmed in his spirit and address on 
Monday before the Ministers’ Meeting. That 
he has entered his work as a shepherd of 
lonely flocks and often scattered sheep is self- 
evident. He sees increasing needs in his field 
on the rural hilltop, in the foreign work of 
great centers and at points along the coast. 
Dr. Emrich is rapidly familiarizing himself 
with actual conditions through visitations. 
After the address, which was apostolic in its 
benediction as well as descriptive, Rev. Messrs. 
W. T. Beale, A. H. Plumb, C. E. Harrington, 
Daniel Eyans spoke cordially of the sig- 
nificance of Dr. Emrich’s work and of the wel- 
come he will receive. A motion of hearty co- 
operation was passed by a rising vote. 
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The First Day After Vacation 


By Rev. W. A. Bartlett, D. D., Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Chicago 


From the restfulness of the ever rest- 
less ocean to the ceaseless grinding of the 
city’s wheels is great change. Faithful 
church visitors have put into my hand a 
list of the more desperately sick, and I 
start in the first day of pastoral work. 
The three-mile trip to a bedside is inter- 
rupted by the jar and jerk of the cable 
train as it comes toa sudden stop. The 
crowd gathers; the policeman forces his 
way into it—and I am there, too—to see a 
young man, pale and trembling like a leaf, 
who has been struck in the side by a 
wagon pole as he stood on the car step. 
Witnesses sign for him and the conductor. 
The dazed and suffering fellow is offered 
much advice by many. The gong sounds 
impatiently, and as the injured man is 
still master of the situation and refuses 
the ambulance, we leave him with his 
friend and go grinding on. It is the in- 
troduction and one feels a sense of almost 
pastoral responsibility for the young man, 
one soul among two and a quarter mil- 
lion. 

But here is the bed and the thin, suffer- 
ing form on it. Not a moment free from 
an agony ‘‘like rending flesh,’’ says the 
dear old mother. And it is rending flesh 
but she does not know it. I say to my- 
self as I look at that sweet, submissive 
face with its aureole of snowy hair, 
“Man of God, you who are set apart to 
stand between the living and the dead, 
what have you to say to her as she waits 
for your ministrations? Is it scholarship 
or Christlikeness that is needed here ?”’ 
Surely it is something definite, comfort- 
ing and strong. For this white-faced 
woman, church member though she be, 
has a mighty problem to solve in this her 
first illness, and her last. The letting go 
of earth is no such child’s play. 

Those standing on the borders are more 
reticent than story-books would make 
them. She says, ‘‘I try to trust and to 
be patient.’’ When I kneel there in the 
stillness of that death chamber, do I not 
know that I am the one who needs her 
prayers, and that those closed eyes and 
thin, clasped hands are preaching their 
sermon to me? OQ, gentle, suffering 
mother, what a room is this carpetless 
one! Immortalities and angels, princi- 
palities and powers, and God and Christ, 
are here. Heaven is near by. All these 
wonders surge up against the soul of the 
minister. ; 

But time presses, and I am due at three 
o'clock at an undertaker’s. The telephone 
has told me that a middle-aged profes- 
sional man from another city is dead. 
That is not strange. But he was once 
prosperous and successful. He had been 
a close friend of a dead President of the 
United States, and an intimate of a Secre- 


‘tary of State. His life had ended in a 


cheap hotel in sad obscurity; almost 
under the eaves of our church. But we 
knew not of it. Before he died he said, 
“Telegraph to them again to come,” 
And as he lay gasping in the terrible 
death struggle they open the answering 
message from that estranged wife and 


daughter—bitterly estranged—which read, ° 
He, 


“We cannot come, Will write.” 
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poor fellow, is spared the knowledge of 
this final refusal, for as they step to his 
chair to read the denial of his request, 
he has gone beyond the reach of earth’s 
messages. 

What a story it is! And as we gather 
in the undertaker’s dim chapel, I wonder 
who would believe such a tale if it was 
found in a book. Human hearts are 
harder than steel, and human tragedy 
is more desperate than we can measure. 
While the mysterious man kneels by the 
casket, I can only pray and open the 
Book. This dead man asked for the Shep- 
herd Psalm to be read at his funeral; and 
I find great help also in the Twenty- 
Seventh, ‘‘ When my fatherand my mother 
forsake me, then the Lord will take me 
up.’’ Then the little gathering disperses 
and we shall see them no more. Fora 
great city swallows up these tragedies 
and leaves no sign. 

It isa relief to hurry back home again 
to find the wife preparing roses for the 
young bride-elect, who with her boyish 
companion are now due. Here they are, 
with such a fine team with coachman in 
livery on the box. And who will say a 
word against it even if we know that it 
makes a hole in that small salary? Good 
forhim! There are plenty who will come 
to be married bringing a fifty-cent fee 
and a fifty-cent wife who has chosen a 
thirty-cent husband. New shoes and new 
clothes; blushes and hesitation; manli- 
ness and sweet womanliness. I stay out 
of the room to write the certificate, long 
enough to let the bride, who colors at the 
new name, open her heart to my witness: 
she of the roses. Now they make their 
embarrassed adieus. The liveried coach- 
man receives elaborate instructions—for- 
tunate man that he is to know where 
they are going. 

It will be a long time before the dear 
young people travel again in such state. 
Bless their young hearts! This vacation 
of a week has been looked forward to 
long and eagerly. They are both Chris- 
tians. Both have approved themselves. 
If mother thinks them too young she 
must look back to her own experiences. 
Surely twenty and twenty-one are good 
ages. And in an indifferent city with its 
divorces and selfish bachelor ideas, thank 
God for a true love match, and pray God 
it may be ‘‘till death us do part.’ 

Is the day ended? Not quite. The 
bell rings just as we are gathering round 
the family reading table. This time it is 
that young man who has caused so much 
anxiety. He comes in as agitated as the 
youth struck in the side. Indeed his 
blow in the side is the worse of the two. 
““My wife has left me,” says he, and 
bursts into tears. I wait a little. 
doctor, it will kill me. I cannot live 
without her.’’ Yes, I remember the 
sweet Swede girl who married the young 
Hollander. I recall the pictures he 
showed me of the home place and the 
grave of that father, a commander in 
her Majesty's navy, and the wreath 
which the Dutch queen sent in his mem- 
ory. It is the old story—drink. A splen- 
did fellow. Educated, speaking several 


“ 0, 


languages. He has had fine literary and 
business positions. I know about him. 
He is not one of the many frauds, except 
as he has defrauded himself. 

““You have been drinking,”’’ I say, sym- 
pathy struggling with reproach. “It was 
the only thing I could do,” he eries. 
““T must have her back, I shall kill my- 
self.”’ 

How easy it is to give good advice, and 
to show that in drinking he is closing the 
only door of hope for the restoration of 
his disheartened wife. What cam be done 
and: how can she be : he 
will do better; and how will 
be kept? The mind goes” to the 
times he has kneeled in prayer and has 
arisen, saying, ‘‘This time I mean it!’’ 

This is real life; just one afternoon 
and evening of it. The sick, the dying, 
the sinning, the broken hearts and dis- 
rupted homes, with a gleam of comfort in 
the young couple with their hopes and 
roses. Phases of theology and interpreta- 
tion may change. Men may write learned 
and startling books on social needs and 
their cure, but this same life will go on 
from generation to generation. Desper- 
ate men and despairing women, all un- 
conscious that the books have solved 
their problems, will continue to ery out 
for help and the church which is to 
minister in the name of the deyoted Say- 
iour—is that church sufficient for these | 


things ? 

Into such a world our Master came. A | 
broken, unhappy, lost world. He suf- ; 
fered and died for it. As yet there has , 
been found no one wise enough to point ; 


out another way to save this world of 


ours. For in the midst of our modern 4 
inventions we are suffering the same old 'y 
pains. But thank God, Jesus Christ is a 
the same yesterday, today and forever; ‘ 


and that is the hope for us all. b . 
Excellent Summer Work _ y 
The record of labors during the past sun 
mer presented by the City Missionary 
of Boston indicates little vacation in its impor- 
tant and comprehensive efforts. 
missionaries have been in the field with 
exception of the brief vacation, 
than ever this year on account of 
strain of last winter in connection ie 
alleviation of suffering caused by lack of 
During June, July and August 11,441 y 
were reported, but these figures pa 
the whole story. For example: a missic 
one day reported two visits, but the 
she called at twenty places, ying to gel 
foraboy. The latter calls were 
as they were not visits upon poor 
8,070 religious papers were distrib 
most of the Sunday schools have b 
seventy-six persons were brought ii 
that continued their sessions. Aid w 
at 938 times in cases of sickness or 
misfortune, none being aided witho 
investigation. Eighty-seven perso 
nished @¢mployment. In addition 
lar work of the society, pir - ¢ 
Fund 39,312 street car and 3,682 harbor t 
were distributed, 8,552 persons enj 
day’s vacation ora visit in the country, i 
ing those who were sent to Rosemary © 
at Eliot, Me., for two weeks. 


were a 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By 


‘CHAPTER XIX. THE PARISH FUNERAL 


The break-up of the camp did not leave 
the Clitheroes quite destitute. Out of his 
remaining stores the foreman gave Hilda 
some small white beans and a few pota- 
toes, while Jack had a new axe for his 
share. There was no claim upon the poor 
hut which they occupied. Aleck Swanson 
had passed around the hat, in the name 
of Hilda and her baby, bringing a little 
pile of bills and silver with such an en- 
treating face that Hilda would not have 
refused the kindness, even had she dared, 
in view of the hard winter days to come. 

Jack was none the worse for his expe- 
rience at the fire, though he mourned for 
his broken fiddle as a mother might for 
her eldest child. He had been offered a 
job at chopping hard wood at a place two 
miles away and was glad of anything 
which would take him from the sight of 
the burned buildings. 

As he limped off among the stumps 
next morning, Hilda walked a little way 
cat his side with words of parting cheer. 
‘Then, as soon as he was lost to view be- 
hind the bushes of the swamp, she hur- 
ried back to the shanty and, womanlike, 
had a good cry, soon interrupted by the 
children’s call for mothering. Little 
Jacek had set a trap and caught a squir- 
rel; Mary had torn her dress and wanted 
it pinned up so she could run with Jack; 
Sue held on to her’skirts and begged for 
a story; the baby woke and cried for her, 
and she took it in her arms and sat down 
by the window to soothe it into sleep 
again. ORE 

It was a gloomy outlook from the cabin 
—the silence of the burned ruin that had 
been the busy center of life for nearly 
two hundred men, the few dead trees, 
with blackened trunks, like mourners at 
a funeral, the gray and brooding sky, the 
‘dim horizon of the snow that had begun 
to fall. 

Inside the house there was little to be 
done, except to try still further curious 
experiments of patching and mending 
with the children’s clothes, to hear their 
lessons, and, when evening came, to pre- 
pare the frugal meal and wait for Jack’s 
return. Without the children life would 
hhave been intolerable. 

The light waned fast and the twilight 
came on early with the falling snow. It 
was the restless time, and the children, 
tired with the long confinement of the 
day, grew quarrelsome. 

“T hear father!’ cried one of the little 
tots, and there was a rush to the door. 
But it was not Jack, but the man on 
whose place Jack had gone to work. 

He seemed a long while hitching his 
horse, and came on slowly, as if he did 
not love his errand. 

Hilda read trouble in his eyes. ‘‘ What 
ais it?” she cried. ‘‘What has hap- 
pened?” 

There is little preparation in the news 
of sorrow for the poor. The man had 
meant to break his message kindly, but 
he had no inyention. And Hilda’s tone 
compelled an answer. 

“Well, Mrs. Clitheroe, Jack’s met with 
an accident. He was cutting a tree and 
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it swirled and fell on him. He’s at my 
house, and we have sent for the doctor. 
Is there anything I can do for you ?”’ 

Hilda bowed her head for a moment; 
then, ‘‘Take me to him! ”’ she cried. 

“Better eat a little something fizst. 
It’s drefful cold and the road is rough; 
and ye’ll stand it better.’’ 

Hilda forced down a mouthful or two 
and swallowed a cup of tea. She left the 
girls with little Jack, who was old in the 
ways of responsibility before his time, 
and went out into the storm with the 
baby under her poor, thin shawl. The 
little ones cried when she left them, and 
the strong man at her side could say little 
to comfort her. By the time Hilda 
reached the house the doctor had arrived. 
Jack still breathed, and opened his eyes 
when he heard Hilda’s voice. A faint 
smile overspread his pale face as she 
knelt at his side and took his hand; but 
before a word could be said, Jack Clith- 
eroe was at rest and Hilda was a widow. 

The desolate in great cities have many 
things to soften their sorrow—the great 
company of fellow sufferers, the visit of 
the pastor or missionary, the help that is 
sent from societies. The light and bril- 
liant streets and their continually chang- 
ing pictures help to distract attention and 
break the blow: but in the woods, far 
from a village, with but few settlers and 
they long distances apart, the solitude 
adds to the gloom, and the mind is left to 
feed upon its grief. 

Hilda was too poor to buy acoffin. The 
county supervisor came and brought a 
large one, as he remarked, “To make 
sure.”’ The neighbors lent the family a 
few clothes out of their scanty store. 
The hour was set, and then they awaited 
the minister. 

At the close of a dark day in November 
George Andrews returned from a journey. 
He was weary with travel and burdened 
with the sorrows of his people. Malig- 
nant diphtheria had broken out in a fam- 
ily at the end of his parish, and he had 
driven ten miles around on his way from 
the station to visit them. The shadow of 
their suffering hung over his thought of 
his own home and his children as he 
drove up to the door. 

Just inside, in conversation with his 
wife, he found a roughly-dressed and sin- 
ister-looking man. 

“Ah, here he is,” said Mrs. Andrews, 
with joy and trouble mingled in her tone. 

“Be you the new elder?’’ asked the 
man. 

“Yes. What can Ido for you?” 

“Well, I called to see if you’d preach a 
funeral sermon tomorrow. Jack Clith- 
eroe is dead.’’ 

‘“Where is the funeral ?”’ 

“*Tt’s up beyond Camp Ten.”’ 

“Tamanewcomer; I don’t know where 
that is. How far is it?” 

“It’s about six miles by the road, but 
ye can cut off a mile if ye take the swale. 
It’ll bear now.”’ 

“But how shall I find my way ?”’ 

“T’ll send my boy down for ye, if ye’ll 
come.” 

“All right.. I will come.”’ 

But as the man turned away, George 


Andrews took another thought. ‘Hold 
ona bit. Did the man leave a family?” 

‘A widder and four children.’’ 

““O, dear,’’ said George, ‘‘that’s bad! 
Ave they poor?”’ 

“ Ain’tgotnothin’. Good-night!’? And 
the man went his way into the woods. 

George turned and followed his wife to 
the fireside with a thoughtful face. 

““What is it, dear?’ said the cheery 
little wife, after she had kissed him and 
told him how glad she was to have him 
home again. 

““A widow and four children, left with 
nothing, and winter at the door.’”’ 

Mrs. Andrews looked at her comforta- 
ble little room, and thought of her chil- 
dren with unutterable thankfulness, while 
her eyes filled with tears. 

‘“What can a man say at such a time?”’ 

“T don’t know, but I think we can 
help. You know that great box that was 
sent to us had a good many things in it 
that we cannot use and some of them will — 
be just right for the children. And you 
remember the lady that wrote to us said 
that perhaps some of the articles would 
not be suitable, but ‘The poor always ye 
have with you.’ ”’ 

““Good for you, little woman! 
a whole sermon out of that hint.’ 

Next morning a ragged little urchin 
came to escort Andrews to the funeral. 
The road was rough and the walking 
tedious. George beguiled the time by 
talking to the boy. 

“Do you live near the Clitheroes ?”’ 

AS 

““T suppose you go to school.’’ 

““ Nope.’’ 

“Why, how’s that ?”’ 

“There ain’t no school nearer than six 
miles.”’ 

“Can you read ?”’ 

“Yep, a little We went to school 
afore we moved up here.’’ 

‘What do. you do.? ”’ 

‘*Thelp father get out railway ties.”’ 

“Why, you are not strong enough, are 
you?’’ 

“Well, I strip the bark.”’ 

‘* Would you like to go to school ?”’ 

“Yep, but I didn’t like to when I could. 
It’s awful dull up here, I tell ye. Now 
follow me. We’re going to take the 
short cut, and be careful how you go, 
cos the bark’s loose on these ash trees 
and ye’ll take a tumble.”’ 

George had on rubber boots, and so 
managed by care to get through the 
swale all right. It was hard work, but 
he was active and muscular. His spirits 
rose with the exertion, and there were 
a thousand things to interest him in the 
swamp—scarlet fungi that had escaped the 
frost, pure white lichens, malachite-green 
mosses, rich Van Dyck browns and mad- 
ders that showed from under the fallen 
trees, crimson vines that embraced old 
burnt trees whose trunks shone like 
black satin in the sun. 

They saw rabbits and weasels, with 
here and there a mink, and once an 
otter looked at them with his beadlike 
eyes and curled his lip and showed his 
white teeth as he slipped into the small 
ereek that wound through the marsh. 


I have 
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George Andrews picked his way with 
care and with observant eyes for all the 
beauty, but his thoughts ran on toward 
the sad task that he had in hand, while 
the boy chased everything in sight. 

At last the patli left the marshy ground 
and began to climb among the maples. 
Another mile and the rapidly thinning 
trees showed that they were near a clear- 
ing. The barking of dogs and the sub- 
dued yoices of men came on the breeze 
and in a few minutes they were at the 
house. 

It was the usual log house with a parti- 
tion running nearly through, leaving an 
opening for a door into the sleeping-room. 

In the midst of the company Hilda sat 
with bowed head. Little Jack was at her 
side and held her hand; the other chil- 
dren seemed to be enjoying the strange 
experience. They had had a good break- 
fast and a rousing fire had warmed them. 
A few geraniums lent a cheerful look 
to the little cabin. The supervisor, with 
a few rough-looking men to help him, 
and a few women, made the congrega- 
tion. 

A sermon was always expected at such 
times, and, indeed, many never heard 
preaching at any other. It was a strange 
sermon fora funeral. The text was Isa. 
65: 24: “‘ And it shall come to pass, that 
before they call, I will answer; and while 
they are yet speaking, I will hear.”’ 

“You have all seen a man in the dis- 
tance chopping wood,’’ the preacher be- 
gan, ‘‘and you have seen his ax strike 
the tree and come out and be raised for 
another blow before you heard it strike 
the wood the first time. That is because 
sight is quicker than hearing—but God 
hears as quickly as he sees.”’ 

Hilda lifted her head. The men became 
interested ina moment. The illustration 
was a common experience with all who 
lived in the forest. 

*T have no doubt,’’ he continued, ‘that 
God knows all about this; and what is 
more, he is going to answer. The fact is, 
he began to answer last week, and al- 
though itis a very sad case, and to all of 
us it seems terrible, God can bring good 
out of it; for all things are possible to 
him, and there never was a trouble so 
great but it might be worse. It is some- 
thing to be thankful for, sister, that your 
little ones are all in good health and your 
boy here is strong, and he will help you. 
And then Iam going to help you, and a 
lot of people are going to help. 

* Now down at my house there is a big 
box, and it has comfortables in it, and a 
lot of shoes, and warm underclothing, 
and these things and some more of an- 
other kind are going to find their way up 
here this very week. Why, it’s going to 
save some people to help this poor woman. 
It's going to help my soul grow. 

“And then we must not forget that 
Jack is no longerlame. He has gone to 
the Father’s house, and he will find trees 
there by the banks of the river of life that 
will not kill, but are for the healing of the 
nations.” 

It seemed to Andrews that some one 
was talking through him, for these were 
very rash words to say about a ne’er-do- 
well; but Hilda thought they were about 
right. Her black eyes looked very gra- 
cious and pleased, 

A very short sermon and a prayer—and 
then the little company proceeded to the 


cemetery, all packed in a great lumber 
wagon with the coftin for a seat. 

When Andrews said good-by to Hilda, 
he added, ‘‘Now keep your courage up, 
and I will find your home, and when I 
come you can keep thanksgiving, but it 
will be a day late.” 

When Andrews told his wife of the ser- 
mon, how he had told the people some of 
the earlier hardships of his own married 
life, and how the widow was so interested 
that she cried out, “Oh!” in the most 
exciting part, she said it was a queer ser- 
mon for a funeral, and no‘mistake. 

But George Andrews was in the habit 
of preaching what the theological profes- 
sors would call queer sermons. He had 
all sorts of ways of getting at a subject. 
Sometimes a thought would come to him 
as he was splitting wood, and he would 
run into the house and make for his study 
to fasten it. The first time his wife was 
afraid he had hurt himself and stopped 
him. 

““Pshaw, it’s all gone!” he cried. 

**Gone !—what?”’ 
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“Why, I had a thought I wanted to 
put down, and it is gone, Never mind, 
it will come again.”’ But he was put out. 

The next time his wife saw him coming 
she was so eager to help that she opened 
all the doors and stood clear, and this. 
was so comical that he sat down and 
laughed and lost his idea again. But 
soon the whole family recognized when a 
sermon was hatching aud got themselves 
out of the way. 

The morning after the funeral of Jack 
Clitheroe he started to make his thanks- 
giving sermon. The first thing he did was 
to make a visit to the stores and the com- 
pany’s office where he told Hilda’s story 
and what he intended to do, asking every 
one to bring something to church next 
day. 

The village soon got wind of what they 
called ‘‘a new wrinkle,’ for although 
Andrews had been but a little over two 
months with them they were ever on the 
lookout, like children expecting some- 
thing—and they generally got it in full 


measure, 
(To be continued.) 


Progress at Washburn 


Washburn College Observatory 


Washburn College, at Topeka, Kan., has 
had notable growth, during the past eighteen 
months. The Kansas Medical College, the 
only recognized school of medicine in the state, 
has become the medical department of Wash- 
burn; a law school, ona high grade of scholar- 
ship, has been organized, with a Harvard grad- 
uate, experienced in law schools, at its head; 
and the music and art departments have been 
merged with the Reidstone art school, the 
most famous in the middle West, and have 
been reorganized into the Washburn School of 
Fine Arts, to the deanship of which Professor 
Penny of the State University has been 
elected. The number of students has in- 
creased to 498, and 600 are expected to be in 
attendance the present year. 

Four new buildings have been added to the 
six already owned by the college. One of 
these, the home of the medical school, has 
been purchased; another, a large central heat- 
ing-plant, is designed to furnish heat to all 
the buildings; another, the president’s resi- 
dence, of Southern colonial style, will be 
ready for occupancy in October; while another, 
the observatory, which was dedicated last 
week, with the principal address by Professor 
Doolittle of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
worthy of more extended mention. 

New England, which has done so much for 


Washburn, is the source of this munificent 
gift. The name of the donor is known only to 
President Plass. Fifty-six thousand dollars 
have been expended in its construction and 
equipment. It is of native stone, plain but 
massive, with seventeen rooms, deyoted to as- 
tronomy and physics. Fifteen thousand dol- 
lars have gone into the astronomical equip- 
ment. The fine equatorial telescope is the one 
that was constructed by Messrs. Warren and 
Swasey of Cleveland for the Paris ex) 
and took the grand prize over all the world 
both there and at the World’s Fair at Buffalo, 
It has received every latest improvement, 
and constitutes, together with the accompany- 
ing instruments, the best astronomical equip- 
ment between Chicago and the Pacifie coast. 
An astronomical library, a photographie out- 
fit, a meridian and transit instrument, mean- 
time and sidereal clocks, a spectroscope and a 
micrometer, are among the finer instruments, 
This building enables the other sciences to 
expand into larger quarters, and places them 
all on a basis that enables Washburn to stand 
at the forefront in this regard among the col- 
leges of the middle West. The recent pur- 
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chase of a fine cabinet of 12,000 mineral speel- a4 


mens, added to the other collections, and 
demand for mineralogical instruction, renders 
a natural hist ry building imperative. 
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The Methodist Protestants, Who? What? Where? 


A Comprehensive View of the Ecclesiastical Body with Which Union is Proposed 


By Jonn F. Cowan, D. D., AssociaTE Eprtror Tur CuristtAN ENDEAVOR WoRLD 


Headquarters, I tisturg 

“Who is she?” is a query concerning 
the prospective bride that must be an- 
swered satisfactorily to the family of the 
groom, or vice versd, ere the wedding cards 
are issued. Prior to a union with Metho- 
dist Protestants, Congregationalists may 
like to ask, not only ‘‘Who?” but 
“ What?’ and ‘‘Where?’’? One who has 
been for twenty-seven years a Methodist 
Protestant may be able to ‘give a rea- 
son of the hope that is in him.” 


\ ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


Against what does this branch of the 
Wesleyan family ‘‘protest?’’ The story 
of the ‘‘split’’-from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church may be told briefly. Once 
upon a time, seventy-five years ago, a re- 
spectable minority in that body appealed 
earnestly for the American principle of 


‘equal lay representation in the confer- 


ences, and protested against the unAmer- 
ican institution of bishops and spiritual 
“lords over God’s heritage.” 

The general conference denied the right 


to appeal or protest, and expelled some 


who persisted in agitating for the very 


reform from within that has recently 
come in part. Many of the friends of the 
expelled voluntarily left, and in 1829 about 
5,000 as stanch dissenters as ever refused 
to be ‘‘bossed,’’ out of reason, nailed 
their protest before the world in the 
form of a Republican Methodist Church. 
Among these were W. S. Stockton, father 
of Rey. T. H. Stockton, chaplain of the 
House of Representatives and of Frank 
R. Stockton; Nicholas Snethen, called 
‘Bishop Asbury’s silver trumpet;’’ Rev. 
W. C. Lipscomb, father of Prof. A. A. 
Lipscomb of Vanderbilt University, and 
Judge P. B. Hopper of Maryland. 

In seventy-five year's this little body has 
grown to 184,000 members in the United 
States and Japan. From nine annual 
conferences in 1829, the number has in- 
creased to fifty-seven in this country and 
one in Japan. Church property has been 
acquired to the value of more than $6,000, - 
000. 

EQUIPMENT 


The Methodist Protestant Church has 
educational institutions at Adrian, Mich., 
Westminster, Md., Kansas City, Kan., 
West Lafayette, O., Tehuacana, Tex., 
Laharpe, Ill., and Nagoya and Yokohama, 
Japan. It publishes two weekly official 
church papers, The Methodist Protestant, 
at Baltimore, and The Methodist Re- 
corder, at Pittsburg, at both of which 
places it owns publishing houses, An- 
nual conference papers are published in 
North Carolina, West Virginia, Alabama 
and Texas. <A full line of Sunday school 
publications is issued by the publishing 
houses at Baltimore and Pittsburg. 

The other denominational machinery 
consists of a foreign missionary board, 
which expends approximately $13,000 a 
year in Japan; a woman’s board, which 
expends about $6,000 in Japan and China; 
a home board, which expends $8,000, be- 
sides much more given through annual 
conference extension societies; a minis- 
terial education board that aids about 
half a hundred ministerial students each 
year; a board of publication and a wom- 
an’s home mission board. Besides these 
connectional agencies, the various annual 
conferences have their extension and 
ministerial aid societies, two of the lat- 
ter, the Maryland and Pittsburg confer- 
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ences’ aid societies, having invested funds 
each approximating $100,000 for the relief 
of superannuated ministers. 

Not to be despised among the church 
“wheels that go around”’ are the 2,000 
Sunday schools of the denomination and 
the 1,500 Christian Endeavor societies. 
This branch of Methodism has officially 
recognized the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety as its denominational young peo- 
ple’s organization, and has had no other. 

The answer to the second query, 
‘“What?’’ cannot be statistical, for which 
my readers may be devoutly thankful. 
How we are like, how unlike, Congrega- 
tionalists is a question for the photog- 
rapher rather than the census-taker. 


LOCAL VARIETIES OF TYPE 


Methodist Protestants are not one un- 
varying type, North, South, East and 
West. In the West and North, where 
the prevailing ecclesiastical environment 
has been largely Congregational and Pres- 
byterian, our mode of thought, worship 
and church procedure has been molded 
correspondingly. The ‘class meeting” 
has largely gone out of vogue here; the 
Lord’s Supper is administered to the 
communicants as they sit in their pews, 
instead of kneeling at the altar, as is still 
the custom in the East and South. The 
opening ‘‘invocation’’ and anthems by 
the choir, chanting the Lord’s Prayer 
and responsive reading have modified the 
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severe simplicity of early Methodist wor- 
ship. 

But in nearly all Methodist Protestant 
churches, East and West, the annual 
‘‘revival’’ meetings are still a feature, 
and in most of them penitents kneel at 
the altar, as of yore, and are ‘‘ converted ”’ 
and ‘join the church” ‘‘on profession 
of faith.”’ But, theoretically at least, 
the children of church members are reck- 
oned as belonging to the kingdom of grace, 
and under instruction and preparation 
for church membership. 

In our Western conferences the 
churehes make their owY® arrangements 
for ministers and the stationing commit- 
tees of the conferences each year merely 
ratify the contracts and parcel the unen- 
gaged ministers among the unsupplied 
churches, as far as possible. The presi- 
dents of these conferences are moderators 
during the sessions; settled pastors dur- 
ing the interim of sessions. 


local 


HOW MINISTERS ARE APPORTIONED 


In the South, Wesley’s plan of intinerat- 
ing the ministers by annual appoint- 
ments, some of which may be disappoint- 
ments, is more strictly carried out. The 
president of the Maryland conference, for 
instance, is a traveling superintendent, 
without a parish, who appoints 147 min- 
isters with an authority that is unques- 
tioned. Any minister in any conference 
may appeal from an unsatisfactory ap- 
pointment to the conference composed of 
his ministerial and lay brethren. 

In most of the conferences all time 
limits to a minister’s stay have been re- 
moved, but each year the church votes 
on the question of ministerial supply and 
instructs its delegate to the annual con- 
ference. The nub of this plan of filling 
pulpits is this: at about the same time 
each year all the 1,600 ministers shift on 
the chess-board, so that the probabilities 
are against any reasonable church remain- 
ing long unsupplied, or any available min- 
ister being long without a field. 

In all things, as in the matter of minis- 
terial supply, the local Methodist Protes- 
tant chureh is built as much on the town 
meeting wea as is the Congregational 
church, but by a system of delegated au- 
thority it is in vital co-operation with 
every other church for denominational 
work. The individual member of the 
local church is the unit of authority, and 
from top to bottom “a church without 
a bishop” is the ideal of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, as “a state without 
a king "’ is the ideal of the nation. 
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It is a connectional Congregationalism, 
the vital connecting bonds being the 
denominational boards, for whose work 
the general conference assesses amounts 
on the annual conferences, which in turn 
assess them upon the churches. In ac- 
tual practice, however, these assessments 
are regarded as ideals up to which the 
churches seek to work, rather than as 
taxes which they must pay. It has been 
suggested with much pertinence that the 
‘‘advice’’ of a Congregational association 
or council weighs as much with Congre- 
gationalists as the law of a Methodist 
Protestant body with Methodist Protes- 
tants. 

The autonomy of the local church gives 
it complete control of its church edifice 
and parsonage, but if a church becomes 
extinct or unable to fill its oftices the 
property the controlsof the 
quarterly or annual conference. 
property, publishing houses, 
missionary funds, ete., are usually held 
by boards elected by the general confer- 
ence, which also elects secretaries of the 
denominational boards and editors of 
official papers. These instances are illus- 
trative of the trend, rather than an ex- 
haustive recapitulation, 


passes to 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE CONFERENCES 
To get a concrete idea of the polity of 
the church, think of a pyramid, the base 
of which is the individual member, a be- 
liever elected to membership by the 
church. The next set of stones is the quar- 
terly conference in the circuit made up 
of several churches; This is composed of 
the official members of th 
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the circuit. 7 Next is the annual confer- 
ence, composed of the ministers of a state 
or part of a state, and a lay delegate for 
each minister. These conferences or- 
dain ministers, station them, and have 
delegated control of the work in the states. 
or portions of states which they occupy. 

The pinnacle of this structure is the 
general conference, meeting once in four 
years, and composed of delegates elected 
by the annual conferences, one for each 
2,000 membership. This body has power 
to make regulations for every department 
of the church work, within the limitations. 
set by the constitution. 

The cement which binds this structure 
together is the constitution of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, the fundamental 
law by which the churches in the begin- 
ning stipulated just how much of their 
power should be delegated to each of 
these representative bodies, and how much 
reserved to the individual church and 
members, what parts of this charter 
mizht be amended and in what manner. 
This is a simple document of twenty-two- 
pages scarcely more than vest-pocket 
size. 

The above is a bird’s-eye view that might 
be expanded to columns. The nearest 
similitude to the polity of the Methodist 
Protestant Church is the Government of 
the United States, with its local auton- 
omy, state organization and Federal gov- 
ernment, though the figure is defective. 
As Dr. Lewis, one of our commissioners, 
has pointed out, we, like the Congrega- 
tionalists, are: (1) a separatist church, (2)- 
a democratic church and (3) a theologic-- 


churches ofa ly evangelical church. 
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LOCATION 


The third query, ‘‘ Where?” can best 
be answered with an atlas in hand. 
Preface with the fact that where Congre- 
gational churches are fewest, Methodist 
Protestant are more numerous. For in- 
stance, in Maryland, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia, where the latest 
Congregational Year-Book reports but 
twelve Congregational churches, there 
are 280 Methodist Protestant churches, * 
about twenty of which are in Baltimore. 
In Greater Pittsburg, where the Year- 
Book shows but four English-speaking 
Congregational churches, there are seven- 
teen Methodist Protestant, with seventy 
other churches and $1,000,000 worth of 
property in Western Pennsylvania. In 
West Virginia, where but two Congrega- 
tional churehes are mentioned by the 
Year-Book, there are 249 Methodist Prot- 
estant churches: 

On the other hand, while Connecticut 
has 326 Congregational churches, it has 
but six Methodist Protestant,. which are 
the only ones of that denomination in 
New England. Nebraska, with its 205 
Congregational churches, has but eight 
Methodist Protestant, and Washington, 
with 135 Congregational churches, has 
three or four Methodist Protestant. 

In most of the states the two denomi- 
nations dove-tail together without dupli- 


_eation of agencies, but the answer to the 


query, ‘‘ Where ?”’ must be general rather 
than particular. Further than the above, 


*«<Chureh” th Methodist Protestant statistics 
means a church edifice, 
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the reader can make his own comparisons 
by the aid of the data given here and the 
Congregational Year-Book. The chief 
numerical strength of the Methodist 
Protestant Church lies in the fields 
already indicated—Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Western Pennsylvania, with 259 
churches in Ohio, 218 in North Carolina 
and 122 in Indiana. 

There are three conferences in the Em- 
pire State averaging more than a score of 
churches each. There are 45 churches in 
New Jersey. Virginia has only 26, South 
Carolina, 30, Alabama, 97, Georgia, 77, 
Tennessee, 40, Mississippi, 538, Louisiana, 
30, Florida, 11, and Texas, $7. 

In the Middle West the score is rather 
better. Iowa has 66 churches, Kansas, 
31, including four or five in Kansas City. 
I learn that one of the Congregational 
churehes in that city has postponed the 
question of repairs on its edifice, since if 
the union goes into effect the strategic 
move will be to unite congregations and 
take the better-located People’s Metho- 
dist Protestant Church edifice. Here, 
also, is the youngest Methodist Prot- 
estant educational institution, endowed 
by Dr. S. F. Mather, a Congregationalist, 
with real estate scheduled at $200,000. 
Except in Seattle, Wn., the Methodist 
Protestant Church has no foothold west 
of Kansas and Nebraska. 

Western Maryland, the strongest col- 
lege of the denomination, located thirty 
miles from Baltimore, has a field free 
from competition with any Congrega- 
tional institution. Adrian College, Mich- 
igan, is within a hundred miles of Olivet, 
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in an air line, and not more than twice or 
three times as far from Oberlin. The 
Kansas City University has Parke and 
Washburn as its nearest Congregational 
neighbors. 

I leave others to plan adjustments 
where needed; my work..is to array the 
facts that suggest for how little adjust- 
ment a union will eall. I should not be 
thanked for giving an impression that we 
are seeking union to better our condi- 
tion, or as a panacea for denominational 
discouragement. Dr. Lewis has shown 
that never was the denomination more 
vigorous or resourceful. Within the last 
twenty years our gain in membership 
has been 48} per cent. ; in the number of 
churches erected, 59 per cent. ; in parson- 
ages, 84 per cent. ; in the value of chureh 
property, 85 per cent.; in missionary of- 
ferings, 600 per cent. Western Mary- 
land College has improved its property 
to the extent of $200,000. Kansas City 
University has sprung from nothing to 
the possession of $200,000 worth of prop- 
erty. Westminster Theological Seminary 
has been created and placed on a per- 
manent foundation, and three smaller 
educational institutions started. Pub- 
lishing houses have been bought and paid 
for in Greensboro, N. C., and Baltimore, 
and the publishing house at Pittsburg 
has more than doubled its value. A Sun- 
day school literature has been created 
that is a source of annual profit to the 
extent of, perhaps, $10,000. In the Mary- 
land conference the average annual con- 
tributions per member for support of 
pastor and local expenses are $9. The 
church is vigorous, growing and pretty 
well satisfied with itself. 

This introduction, while it no doubt 
leaves many questions unanswered, must 
suffice for the beginning of a better ac- 
quaintance between Congregationalists 
and Methodist Protestants. 


A New Organization for Boston 
Congregational Churches 


The three ministerial associations which in- 
clude the Metropolitan District are to hold 
the union meeting planned last spring at 
Shawmut Church at 2.30 p.m., Sept. 30. The 
report of the committee will be given, to whom 
Rey. W. R. Campbell’s paper was referred 
which was published in The Congreqationalist 
for April 18, and the plan of the union of the 
conferences will be fully discussed. The pro- 
posed constitution for a union conference was 
published in the issue for June 20. Mr, 
George Perry Morris of The Congrejgational- 
ist is to present a paper on Congregationalism 
and the Age, and Rey. Dr. S. L. Loomis, a 
paper on What is the Immediate Work before 
the Churches? This is likely to be one of the 
most important meetings of our denomination 
in the history of Boston Congregationalism. 
If the proposed organization is formed it will 
be a new departure which may mean much to 
the future work of our churches. We expect 
a large attendance, and are gratified by the 
interest and unanimity manifested in this 
movement. 


News of the recent death of ex-President 
Kellogg of the University of California is 
coming East belated. He was a graduate of 
Yale, and Union Seminary, and in 1855 went as 
a home missionary to California. From this 
branch of service he went into educational 
work, and nobly served the institution at 
Oakland, being one of the original members 
of the faculty, later dean and then president. 


The Home and Its Outlook 


Walking with Paul 


BY MABEL G. FOSTER 


Paul, with what strength you tread the Ostian 
Way, 

Holding your aged head as calm and high 

As some glad youth who goes to festival! 

Has not the damp of dreary days and nights 

Midst nameless horrors of the Mamertine 

Quenched the proud spirit that has striven 
with kings ? 


What think you, brother, was the road so long 

That led without the walls to Golgotha ? 

How beats the sun! And with what cloudless 
glare 

Fiercely bends o’er us this Italian sky! 

Or do the eyes once blinded by The Light 

Face without flinching all these lesser rays ? 


There is the place! We shall descend this hill, 

Move but a little forward—do you mark the 
spot? 

You will be given an hour to think of God 

In that mean cell beneath yon little mound. 

Then, to the left—you cannot see it now— 

Stands the last mile-post on the dolorous way. 


See where Rome stands behind you, proud, 
secure; 

Temples that fell not when you spoke of 
Christ; 

Homes of the Czesars, whom you own as kings. 

What serves your loyalty today, old man? 

What was the merit of your vain appeal? 

Jew, Roman, Christian, going forth to die! 


Can nothing daunt you? Hear you not my 
voice? 

Have you forgotten that you walked in chains, 

Death-doomed by Cesar? Tell me what you 
see? 

Why is that rapture sweeping o’er your face? 

Surely some voice proclaims within your soul 

Cvsar has failed and Paul has won his crown. 

Rome, Italy. 


The Mark of the Cross 


BY ALFREDA POST 


From a Bedouin encampment on the 
edge of the Syrian desert, a large-eyed, 
wistful child drove her tiny donkey, with 
his load of goatskin water-bottles, to a 
sluggish rill. Following him into the 
ooze with her bare feet, she filled the bot- 
tles with the muddy water and started 
him up the bank with a loud ‘‘Hanghh!”’ 

Here her energy left her and she gaye 
way to the melancholy which had _be- 
come her deepest feeling. Crouching 
upon the bank, her chin upon her knees, 
she groaned, “O Allah! why have you 
cursed me?’’ She drew back her loose 
sleeve and moodily studied the tattooing 
on her arm, It was the usual indigo 
stain of the Bedouins, but the figures 
were strange, to Najla unintelligible; 
only one stood out distinctly, the figure 
of a cross, She dipped her left hand in 
the water and mechanically rubbed the 
markings. 

“If they would only wash out I might 
be free from the curse.” 

Suddenly she was startled by a voice 
behind her almost painful in its eager. 
ness. “How did you get those marks?” 

Najla scrambled to her feet in confu- 
sion, too abashed to answer. 

“Is your name Najla?"’ asked the 
young man again, trembling with earnest- 
ness. i 

“How did you know?” exclaimed Najla 
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Look!” he cried, and pulling up his 
sleeve, he revealed to Najla’s astonished 
gaze an arm marked with the same fig- 
ures as her own. 

“Don’t you remember your brother 
Faris? Think, when you were a little 
child!”’ 

‘When my mother was alive? Yes, I 
had forgotten all about it; he used to 
carry me on his back.” 

“Yes, and you wore silver anklets with 
tinkling bells,’’ and Faris pulled out from 
his bosom a child’s anklet such as-he had 
described. 

Najla grasped it eagerly <O how 
wonderful! I remember it perfectly, and 


they took the other away and beat me for . 


losing this.’’ 

‘Poor little Najla!’’ said Faris, taking 
both her hands. ‘‘It was cruel of me to 
run away from you after our parents 
died. But I meant even then to come 
back for you, and took the anklet to 
prove you were mine.” 

** Where did you go?”’ asked Najla. 

““T wandered about almost perishing 
for food and water,’’ he replied, ‘‘until I 
was picked up by some cameleers and 
taken to a town. ‘They left me in a mis- 
sion school, where they took me in with 
kindness that I had never dreamed of; 
and do you know why they did it?” 
Faris again eagerly caught his sister’s 
hand. ‘It was because of the story on 
your arm!”’ \ 

Najla looked aghast. ‘‘You are mad, 
my brother, what do you mean?” 

*Tt’s a beautiful story,” Faris an- 
swered. ‘‘My teacher’s wife would seat 
me beside her, with her soft hand on my 
arm, pointing out the figures and telling 
me about them.”’ 

‘Have these marks a meaning ?”’ ex- 
claimed Najla. 

“Look!” Faris took her wrist. ‘‘ This 
cross is the center of all; the long figure 
beside it is a ladder; here is a hammer 
with three nails, and a sponge on the end 
of a staff, and this above is a crown—O 
Najla, it was a crown of thorns!’’ 

“T don’t understand,” said Najla. 

“Poor little Najla, of course not, but 
I will tell you about it until you love it 
better than anything in the world; don’t 
you remember when our mother used to 
aco it? *? 

“‘No,” said Najla, “did she know it?” 

“Why Najla,”’ said Faris, ‘‘our mother 
was a Christian girl and our father car- 
ried her away from her village home and 
made her his wife; you can’t remember 
how often she used to weep for her own 
people. She was so afraid that we chil- 
dren would grow up without knowing 
about the cross that she tattooed the 
story upon our arms, believing that some- 
time, some one would tell us what it 
meant.”’ 

“But a Christian is a base, mean 
thing,” said Najla, still perplexed. ‘I 
suppose this is why all the tribe curse 
me.”’ 

“Little sister,’’ said Faris, “I am go- 
ing to take you away from all that, away 
over the Black River to the land of the 
Christians,” ~ js 

“The Black River!” gasped Najla in 
terror, ‘the jinn would catch us!” 


“What are you talking: 
Faris. a 
Najla lowered her voiee, oie black ¢ 
dilated with horror. “Don’t you kn 
about the jinn that our firs 
Sleiman exorcised from his w: 
and imprisoned in the Black | River? | 
Ever since he has waited to catch some 
member of our tribe and take vengeance, 
and none of our people = cross that 
Tiver.’’ 

Faris laughed gayly. dara, * rable 
no such things as jinns. Look bigs § 
have crossed that river twice!” 

Najla gazed at him stupefied. “‘ Perhaps 
you have a charm.”’ 

A sudden. bright pei « lighted Faris’s 
face. ‘Yes, I have; it is a beautiful 
promise of God: ..When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee.’ 
How shall I make you understand? You 
are God’s child; you haye his marks upon 
your arm; no jinn, if there were such 
things, would have power over you.” 

Najla’s eyes blazed. with a new light. 
“Do you mean that when the jinn saw 
the holy marks on my Gras he would be 
afraid ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Faris oe abd you like 
to think of it that way, you eoueer- 
stand better by and by.” = 

Najla clasped her trembling hands nnd 
her eyes glistened with mingled fear and 
trust. ‘My brother, Tr will go wie — 
if it is to life or dea 

Faris took her hand slaty in mi: 
“Let us go now; my horse is here.’” 

Najla’s serious face broke into a smile 
of amused compassion, ‘We might as 
well hang to the ropes of the wind! The 
Bedouins would track us at once.” "i 

“Then what can we do?” Faris. 

Najla thought awhile. “In the first 
place, we must start oe You 
might go to the Suleib camp those 
knolls, four hours away. 
to our camp and in the night 
the rocks to an ancient ¢j 
away, over there. I will h 
till the tribe are tired of 
then you can meet me.” 

“You could beat the ( 
claimed Faris wry 
new thought, ‘what will 
three days ?”’ 

She looked at him mean 
Bedouins keep alive bee 
is so scarce.”’ 

They kissed each other 
parted, 

Najla drove her donkey i 
a fire of imprecations at her ¢ 

“Your life be cut. = 

“Your light be put o 

And as a climax, “A 
husband to beat you ti ‘ice 

But she went i nv 
and that night fled with nm 
steps over the rocks, — 
which she had chos 
with bushes at the x 
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by the glimmer of the stars through the 
bushes overhead. She cowered upon the 
floor, fearing to touch the unseen walls 
of her chamber, which her overwrought 
mind filled with venomous creatures. 
Alone! alone! the world hopelessly out of 
reach! What if Faris should never come! 

Daylight came at last, showing’ the cis- 
tern walls to be harmless rock and plas- 
ter, and she gladly crouched against 
them now to avoid being seen from above. 
All day her ears were straining for the 
sound of footsteps. She used her scant 
supply of food and water frugally, but 
soon nothing remained but frantic thirst 
and feverish visions of -Bedouins pursu- 
ing and jinns starting up in the’ river 
before her. 

In the meantime Faris had reached the 
group of goat-hair shelters forming the 
Suleib camp. He knew they were the 
poorest of all the tribes, hence at war 
with none and so more ready to protect 
him. Faris was greeted kindly by the 
people in their gazelle tunics and taken 
to a tent where a supper of dried gazelle 
meat was served. 

““We give you the trophies of our hunt- 
ers,’’ said the Sheikh; ‘‘ Allah, who has 
deprived us of flocks, has thus given us 
a recompense.”’ 

“His name be exalted,’’ answered Faris. 

‘*Tell me,’’ said the Sheikh, as Faris 
reached out his hand, ‘‘is this a charm on 
your wrist?” — 

Faris flushed; he had not meant to re- 
veal himself. ‘‘My secrets are in your 
hands,”’ he said. 

““Wallah!’’ said the Sheikh, ‘‘never 
would a Suleib reveal the secrets of his 
guest.”’ J 

““Then I will tell you about it; it be- 
longs to you as much as to me.” 

The dusky group listened in rapt atten- 
tion while Faris told them the story of 
the cross. 

“That sounds like the cursed religion 
of the Nazarenes,”’ said one. 

“Call no man’s religion cursed,’’ said 
Faris, ‘until you know it, and least of 
all curse the Holy One who died upon the 
cross.” 

“The lad is right,’? said the Sheikh; 


“none but a holy man would give himself 


for others.”’ ‘ 

Before sunrise the next morning, Faris 
heard angry voices outside histent. “You 
are sheltering a vagabond townsman, a 
tiller of the ground—fry his heart in his 
blood !”’ 

“But what proof have you that he 
stole the maid ?”’ asked Faris’s host. 

“Proof enough,’’ with an oath. 
found her cursed footsteps on the bank 
mingled with his; the print of his shoes 
shows he is a townsman, and the firm- 
ness of his tread tells that he is young, 
and his horse’s footprints testify he is 
now with you! And of course he has 
brought her with him! ”’ 

*« At what hour did the girl disappear ?”’ 
asked the Suleib Sheikh. 

“She was with us till midnight, she 
must have escaped before dawn.” 

«But our guest arrived at sunset alone, 
hours before she escaped; I can prove it. 
And he has been with us ever since. 
Come see his horse, feel his muscles, you 
ean see he has rested all night; that mud 
on his feet is twelve hours old! See the 
hoofprints, blown over with dust, those 
are not fresh!”’ 


“we 
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The Bedouin examined the marks, then 
bent down and smelt them. ‘‘ Yes, the 
odor is gone, you are right,’’ and the pur- 
suers left disappointed. 

On the third day Faris left them, and 
taking a roundabout course, reached the 
cistern by nightfall. Eagerly pulling 
aside the bushes, he called, ‘‘ Najla! little 
sister! are you there ?”’ 

“Faris!’’? answered a choking voice 
from the darkness. 

Faris unwound his girdle, and letting 
down one end gently drew Najla up. 
The exhausted child threw herself upon 
his neck in tears. 

“Drink this leban,’’ he said, holding a 
small leather bottle to her lips. ‘‘ There! 
you can do anything now.’’ 

He swung her upon the saddle behind 
him and they were off. The journey was 
one of many days in a burning wilderness, 
often without food or water, but at last 
Faris pointed out a line of green in the 
distance: ‘‘ There is the Black River! ”’ 

Najla grasped his arm tightly. ‘‘The 
jinn is there!” 

Just then a gunshot sounded behind 
them, and they looked back in terror to 
see the Bedouins in hot pursuit. 

“They have tracked us!’’ gasped Najla. 

““God must decide it,’’ breathed Faris, 
bending forward and putting his spurs 
into his horse. The creature bounded for- 
ward to the utmost of his jaded strength, 
while the shots continued from behind. 
They were now close upon the stream. 
Najla, doubly terrified, clung to her 
brother. 

“Remember you are God’s child,’’ he 
said. 

Burying her face upon her brother’s 
shoulder, she lifted her bare right arm 
with the cross upon it above her head. 

The stream was passed. ‘‘We are 
safe!’’ cried Faris. 

They hurried up the further bank as 
the baffled pursuers reached the stream 
and stopped. 

“They will not ride into it,’’ cried 
Najla; ‘‘they have no cross to protect 
them.”’ 

The Bedouins turned back in rage, and 
Faris and Najla rode on to the new life. 

Beirut, Syria. 


Home Life in Porto Rico 


“Miss —— and I go into dens every day 
where the sunlight has never entered, neither 
broom nor water. Whole families live in these 
dark rooms. At night they shut the door— 
there are no windows. The patio is sur- 
rounded by small rooms, all opening into it. 
Crowds of people live in each patio, and there 
are tubs everywhere, and screaming, smoking 
women, naked children and loafing men. It 
strongly reminds me of pictures of the In- 
ferno. There is one cistern which all use. 
The waste water is thrown on the pavement, 
and it is wet and sloppy everywhere, and 
smells. I’m learning to hold my breath in- 
stead of breathing deeply. I try to see how 
little I can breathe and still-get along. The 
people follow us around the patio, and carry 
chairs for us. A family is lucky if it has one 
chair. 

“Our waiter is really very funny, and 
amuses us very much, One day as he was 
starting for the kitchen with a tray of totter- 
ing dishes he remarked—in Spanish, of course 
— Well, I don’t know whether I will get there 
or not, but, after all, God is great and over 
all.’ He got there.”’—From Guernsey’s Under 
Our Flag (Revell). 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD, OUR LIGHT 


The Lord is my light and my salvation. 


Salvation finds us in the dark, but it 
does not leave us there; it gives light to 
those who sit in the valley of death. 
After conversion God is our joy, comfort, 
guide, teacher and in every sense our 
light; He is light within, light around 
and light to be revealed to us.—(C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


The abiding presence of God is the her- 
itage of every child of God. The Father 
never hides his face from his child. Sin 
hides it and unbelief hides it; but the 
Father lets his love shine all day.—An- 
drew Murray. 


O very: God of very God, 
And very Light of light, 

Whose feet this earth’s dark valley trod 
That so it might be bright: 


Our hopes are weak, our fears are strong, 
Thick darkness blinds our eyes; 

Cold is the night, and O, we long 
That Thou, our Sun, would’st rise! 


O guide us till our path is done 
And we have reached the shore 
Where Thou, our everlasting Sun, 
Art shining evermore. 
—John Mason Neale. 


If we knew the secrets of the lives of 
those—alas innumerable—who seem to 
have no real apprehension of anything, 
none of the light which it is said light- 
eneth every man that cometh into the 
world, it would probably be found that 
they have not been born without, but 
have forfeited their noblest human her- 
itage by repeated practical denials of the 
things which they have seen.—Coventry 
Patmore. 


Though his eyes be sealed against sun 
and moon, he is not blind who sees 
Christ. 


Light at its lowest ebb can increase, 
so long as its source is the sun, for the 
sun faileth not. Faith at its dimmest 
spark can rekindle, so long as it keeps 
Christ in view, for much more than the 
natural sun, that Sun of Righteousness 
faileth not.—Christina Rossetti. 


O Lord our God, Thou dwellest in 
light unapproachable; in Thee there 
is no darkness at all. . Thou coverest 
Thyself with light as with a garment. 
Have mercy on us, O Lord, for we 
are blind, and we walk in darkness, 
groping amid sins and doubts and 
fears. O Lord, open our eyes that we 
may see wondrous things out of Thy 
law; that we may discern Thy pres- 
ence in our daily Itfe, Thy hand in the 

rovidential government of the world, 
Thy help awaiting us in trying times 
of trouble. O Lord, open our eyes, 
and all things shall be transfigured 
into celestial beauty—even the clouds 
and the nighttime shall be radiant 
with Thy presence! We would see 
Jesus, discerning in Him the Light of 
the world, seeing His grace, His ten- 
derness, His sympathy, His power to 
save, even unto the uttermost. For 
His sake, O Lord, open our eyes, and 
grant unto us the power of vision. 


Amen. 
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For the 
Miss Lady Starts to School 


BY ANNA DEMING GRAY 


“Miss Lady’? was going to school! 
All the boys stood about, an interested 
group, watching Mother get her ready. 
Even Big Brother wasn’t too big to 
have his own ideas as to which dress Miss 
Lady should wear upon this important 
oceasion. And Big Brother was in the 
High School, too, and studied Latin. 

“You must not whisper, and you 
mus’n’t wiggle, and you must fold your 
hands just so,”’ said Philip, who had been 
in school two years, and ought to know, 
if anybody. 

** And you mus’n’t tell that we call you 
‘Miss Lady,’ they’d laugh,’’ said Don. 

“Course not,’’ said Miss Lady, with 
contempt. ‘I called myself that when I 
was only two and a hash, and played 
‘come to see,’ Don. Now I’msix. You 
start when you are six.” 

““There’s one sure thing, you'll have to 
get over saying ‘two and a hash,’’’ said 
Big Brother. 

** Course,” said Miss Lady with dignity. 
“Now I’m all weddy. Come on, Philip,”’ 
and the crowd started. 

‘Poor baby!”’ said Big Brother, stoop- 
ing to kiss her. ‘‘She has a lot to learn, 
hasn’t she, Mother?’’ And he wondered 
why Mother smiled, for there were tears 
in her eyes, 

She stood at the gate until they were 
all out of sight, and a verse she had read 
somewhere came to her mind. 

I stood at the gate to watch her pass, 

And she flung me a kiss—my little lass, 

Tripping from freedom, to bondage and rule, 

Alas—my wee girlie has started to school. 

The row of dolls, sitting straight and 
open-eyed with their backs against the 
wall, in the corner by the machine, made 
her catch her breath with almost a sob, 
“I’m a very foolish woman,” she said, 


trying to smile bravely, as she went reso-- 


lutely to work. 

But the hours were very long. It 
seemed to her, as she waited for the twelve 
o'clock whistle to blow, that there never 
had been so long a morning. At last 
there was a step on the stair. Not the 
tripping, skipping step Mother knew so 
well. 

““Why, dear, it’s only eleven o’clock,”’ 
said Mother. ‘‘ Did youget out so early ?”’ 

“Yes’um—No’um,”’ said Miss Lady, 
looking out of the window and chewing 
one corner of her white apron. 

Mother went on stitching and waited. 

“I’m not a-going to school ever any 
more,”’ said the little girl presently. 

This startling announcement brought 
no response but the steady click, click of 
the machine. 

“That Miss Dugan can’t read as better 
as Philip! She reads, ‘A—black—dog— 
runs.’ Has to stop tween ever word to 
spell the next word. She’ doesn’t know 
much more than J do, Mother; truly she 
don’t. And there's little wrinkles at the 
corner of her eyes! Most people know 
too much, Mother. That's why they act 
so smart when they grow up. I’m not 
ever a-going any more!" 

“Gertrude Caroline,"’ said Mother very 
gently, “‘where have you been, and what 
have you been doing this morning?” 

“LT have been to school,” said the little 


* 

Children 

girl, standing with her hands behind her, 
and swinging from side to side. ‘‘ And 
you have to put your toes to a chalk 
mark, and you have to bow over your 
head when they say the prayer, and it 
hurts your neck. And if you can’t spell 
G-i-r-l, they laugh ’cause you are one, and 
can’t spell it) And ever what you do, 
they stare at you!” 

‘*How long did you stay? ’’ said Mother, 
still more gently. These were real woes. 

“Till wecess; then I comed to the Me- 
Donald’s barn back of the school, and 
Alice Hughes got her dollies and we 
played house. And we saw a wat, and a 
spider spinning, and ever which way you 
looked the sunshine speckled the floor! ”’ 

Philip had come in and was listening in 
horrified but admiring silence. This last 
was too much for him. 

‘*O, Miss Lady,’ he said, ‘“‘you played 
Hooky, and not one of us boys ever did— 
not even Big Brother!” 

“T didn’t!’ said Miss Lady, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘I never did. That’s a _ bad, 
wicked play, and I didn’t never! I 
played ‘keep house.’ And I’m never 
a-going to that school, ’cause the boys 
have dirty hands, and that Miss Du- 
gan can’t hardly read, ‘A—black—dog— 
TUns oe 

‘“We won’t talk any more about it,”’ 
said Mother, ‘‘notnow. Come and have 
your lunch.” 

After lunch Miss Lady felt better. 
When the boys were gone, Mother took 
the little girl on her lap and talked to her. 
Then she wrote a note of apology to the 
teacher, and started a very tearful little 
maid back to school. 

Just as the clock struck two, she saw 
her coming slowly—yery slowly across 
the grass. 

‘“What is it, dear?” said Mother, has- 
tening to the door. 

““T loss that note, and anyhow I ean’t 
go back to school when I’ve stopped!” 
said Miss Lady, trying to see some look 
of relenting in Mother’s eyes. 

‘Gertrude Caroline Day,’’ said Mother 
quietly, but in a tone Miss Lady had 
learned to know, ‘‘ go right back and find 
that note, and take it to school, and stay 
until it’s over.” 

Gertrude Caroline turned about, with 
her handkerchief a small wet ball in her 
hand, and tearfully went back. 

“‘She’s so little,’ said Mother, watch- 
ing her with wet eyes. ‘Poor baby, to 
be caged up for hours like a little bird!” 

At four o’clock there came a dancing 
step on the stair. Miss Lady, starry- 
eyed and beaming, flung herself into 
Mother’s arms. 

**Miss Dugan had on a blue dress,”’ she 
announced, ‘And she made the boys go 
wash their hands! And she’s got the 
tinty littlest watch. Her eyes are blue, 


Mother. She read usastory. I’m going 
to stay in her room always. She knows 
"most everything, Mother. And ever 


when you spell things wrong, she smiles 
to you. And abe kissed me when I comed 
home.” 

“And what about the note?’ asked 
Mother, holding her close. 

“O—the note?” said Miss Lady 
thoughtfully. ‘I found it, Mother, wite 
under that big stone where I loss it, and 
tooked it to her!” 


In the air sed underground, — 7, » 


Made by man and nature, | 
For my varied forms i Somat id Pten 
Varied nomenclature, pan 4 
Giving comfort to mankind — ad 4 
When aright you use me, 4 


Yet beware! Sure Death you'll ad 

If you dare abuse me, 
Soothing softener of pain. 

Curious mirth persuader;— . 7 
Empty product of the vain, 

Boastful gasconader. » & ’ 
In your household I haye been. 

Long a faithful servant, 
Ever present, never seen 

By the most observant. * 
Imperceptible to touch, 

Never yet caught sight of, if 
Though my worth be valued much, 

Still lam made light of. ‘, 

A. F. Hour. 


71. BIOGRAPHICAL COMPARATIVES 
(Examples: My, Meyer; Foe, Faure.) 
. The man with a *** has a friend in Sena- 
As ****, 2. Peace negotiations at the panes. 
came too late for the quarrels between Saale 
and *****, 3. He failed in some é 
perhaps by trying to **** the market at the 
wrong time. He then joined the forces of 
Gen, ****** in South Africa. 4. There he 
fell still lower, and was at work in the mess 
eeeeers in the army under Gen, ***#####*_ 
5. The New York politicians haye begun to 
***e* that they are likely to have even a worse 
Boss than ******, 6, When the weather was 
**** Archdeacon ***** used to go out. 7. He 
even tried to ***, but usually went in soon and 
read the poems of the Trish poet, *****, 8. We 
walked across a green little ****, and came to 
the old London church of Dr, ******. 9. Put 
on the *** and get supper for Bishop ******. 
10. The cat gave a ***, and rubbed against her 
friend, the American Naturalist, ***. 11. 
Jacob sat under an *** tree with his son, *****. 
12. The peasants burn ****, as a ancestors 
probably did in the days of bent roel nak Je 
72. LINKADE ne nee: / 
_ Braye General TOTAL could ares 
The blow that robbed him of an 7 
But ONE to bear the loss he knew 
Without a tremor of alarm. _ 
And now, with old age drawing near, 
Honored and loved, he does noe | 
That he so long has had to wear es” i ot 
The glory of an empty sleeve, 7 a . 
. ry 


73, FLORAL ANAG me , 

1. Are in mug. 2. A main log: 
end. 4. Thychain. 5. Wears ties. | 
chant rhymes. 7. Gone to fret on Be 
arm. 9. Chates rain. 10, Are led or 
poor lie. 12. A not in rust. stn Db 
14. Net gain. 


ar 


ANSWERS ~ 
66. Perpetuate, perpetaaee 
67. Reliance. 4 
68. Excelsior, Evangeline—H. 
Endymion, Odes on Nig! male 
John Keats; The Lotus Eaters, 
(none, In Memoriam—A. Te in 
Lost, Lycidas, Il Penseroso—J. Milton: 
Beach, Snowbound—J. G. 
Song—Solomon; Othello, King : 
olanus—W. Shakespeare ; ora 
Browning; Biglow Papers—J. Se 
69. Remark-able. ‘h 


Recent solutions are 
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The Church and the State* 


By Rey. A. 


Bismarck’s saying is an axiom, that ‘‘a 
people who give up their God are like a 
nation that gives up its territory.”’ The 
slightest knowledge of history is sufficient 
to show that no nation can be strong 
without a religion. Try to tell the story 
of the beginnings of New England with- 
out reference to its founders’ faith in 
God. Try to explain without mention- 
ing religion the political questions which 
interest Englaad today. Take any news- 
paper which reports the current life of 
the world intelligently and try to separate 
from its accounts and discussions every 
idea of men’s relations with God, and it 
quickly becomes evident that a nation 
divorced from religion has no source of 
strength. It also goes without saying 
that no nation can have unity without 
haying one common religion. Turkey 
could not exist as an independent state. 
Christians and Mohammedans hate one 
another, and are kept under the control 
of the sultan only because he is supported 
by other governments. It is easy, there- 
fore, to see why the bringing of the Ark 
of Jehovah to Jerusalem was one of the 
most important events in the history of 
the Israelites. It suggests lessons which 
must be learned by American citizens if 
our country is to maintain its place asa 
leader of nations. 

The Israelites were of the same race 
and spoke one language. But these ties 
did not keep them from fighting one 
another. David brought them together 
after several years of diplomacy. Then 
by a brilliant military achievement he 
gave them one capital. -But it was by 
establishing in the new capital the almost 
forgotten Mosaic shrine that he united 
the tribes in a common purpose and mis- 
sion through a common object of worship. 
The Jews remained one nation only 
through the reign of David and his son. 
But through their religion they had been 
united as a people through many cen- 
turies, though without a country or a 
flag or any kind of national organization. 
The center of Judaism to this day is what 
was represented by the Ark of Jehovah 
which David brought to Jerusalem. 

The king’s wife reproached him for 
having, as she thought, abased himself in 
a public act of worship. But he declared 
that he did it to exalt before the people 
Jehovah who had chosen him to be king, 
and that he gloried in doing it. He and 
his people became possessed by the idea 
that Jehovah had elected them to repre- 
sent him among men and to bring all 
nations to know and obey him. It was 
_ that sense of the greatest mission given 
' to any people which gave the Jews their 

strength and endurance. It is such a 
sense which is the real source of patriot- 
ism, and the chief uniting power of the 
American people. Nothing is so impor- 
tant for them as to keep in mind the fact 
that the loss of that sense would lead to 
- the disintegration and ruin of the nation. 
We glory in the freedom given to all the | 
people to worship God according to the | 
dictates of their own consciences, and to | 


worship any god theymay choose in any 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 4. 
Dayid brings up the Ark. Text, 2 Sam. 6; 1-12. 


E. Dunning 


way they choose. In this we are right 
because no one worships God acceptably 
who does not do so freely in the way he 
thinks pleases God. We keep the church 
and the state separate in that the state 
does not support any organized church, 
nor does any one church dictate the pol- 
icy of the state or have from it special 
privileges. But the hope of this nation 
lies in its having one religion and that re- 
ligion Christianity. It is wise not to 
allow the doctrines of any sect to be 
taught in the public schools as religion. 
But the attempt to ignore religion in 
teaching the children of the nation is to 
emasculate knowledge. It is to make 
the teaching of history a hopeless con- 
fusion. It is to leave out of the study of 
mankind its noblest element. It is well 
illustrated by the fact that the rule 
adopted for some of the schools that the 
name of Christ shall not be mentioned by 
the teachers makes it impossible to ex- 
plain why this year in which we are living 

is numbered 1903. 

While this nation is not Christian in 
the sense that Christ is formally acknowl- 
edged as its head, it is Christian in the 
spirit of its laws and in the ruling motive 
of its people. Christ is as really its reli- 
gious center as the Ark was the religious 
center of the twelve tribes when it was 
set up in Jerusalem. And its laws are in 
general accord with Christian teaching 
as it is set forth in the Bible. Pres. U.S 
Grant spoke as a great statesman when 
he called the Bible the sheet anchor to 
our liberties and said that ‘‘to the influ- 
ence of this book we are indebted for all 
progress made in our true civilization, 
and to this we must look as our guide 
in the future.’’ Mohammedans are wel- 
come among us, but if a Mohammedan 
has more than one wife he cannot enjoy 
his freedom as an American citizen. 

“The great majority of our rulers are 
avowed followers of Christ and many of 
them publicly proclaim his teachings as 
their guide. The profoundest motive of 
the nation is to extend the blessings of 
its civilization to all countries. While 
the extension of commerce is an ambition 
perhaps as influential with us as that 
which extended the kingdom of David to 
the Mediterranean on the East and to the 
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Red Sea and the Euphrates River on the 
West, the consent of our people would 
not be given to the expenditures made 
by the nation for Cuba and the Philippines 
were it not that the majority of them 
regard our national expansion as the ex- 
tension of Christian civilization which 
means the greater happiness and nobility 
of mankind. 

The greatest service we can render to 
our nation is to make it the benefactor of 
all nations by leading them freely to ree- 
ognize Jesus Christ as their Saviour and 
Lord. The most potent means of doing 
this is to bring all our fellow-citizens to 
know God and who Jesus Christ was and 
what he taught. To teach this to all the 
people is the object of patriotic citizens. 
There is no place where the fruits of that 
knowledge are better seen than in the 
homes where the Ark of God is honored. 
To plant homes like the house of Obed- 
Edom is to do as noble missionary serv- 
ice as to go to foreign lands as a preacher 
of the gospel. It is from such homes that 
the men and women go forth who carry 
the light of life into the dark places of 
the earth that are full of the habitations 
of cruelty. 
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Nature 


never covered an animal's body 
with cotton or linen. Wool is 
the only substance possessing 
all the properties essential to 
the ideal covering for the 
human body. 


WRIGHT'S 


HEALTH 
Underwear 


is made with an inside fleece 
composed of tiny loops of wool 
y woven into the ote 
This makes the 
most natural, hygienic and 
healthful underwear ever de- 
vised. It keeps in the warmth, 

takes up the perspiration, venti- 
lates the skin and prevents colds. 


fabric. 


Wright’s Health Underwear costs 
no more than ordinary underwear. 
At dealers. Our book ‘Dressing 
for Health” free. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin St., New York. 


‘Who haw the 


rig ht 


man 


The 


time ?” 
who hays 


ELGIN 


every time 
Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 


Elgin Watches. 


‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ 


an illus- 


pa history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., 


Etaoin, Itt. 
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The Conversation Corner 


A Small Menagerie 


OMEHOW you children never get 
S tired of seeing and hearing about 
pet animals, especially those whom 
by your kindness you make your friends. 
So I show you this week a picture of a 
bird tamed by kind care. The simple 
story is told by an English minister who 
is in this country attending the North- 
field Conference. I think the English 
home is Newport, but whether it is New- 
port in the Isle of Wight—where I re- 
member long ago visiting Carisbrooke 
Castle, the place of Charles I.’s imprison- 
ment and Princess Elizabeth’s beautiful 
death—or Newport by the sea in Mon- 
mouthshire, I do not know. It does not 
affect the story! 


During a gale in July a nest was blown 
from a tree, out of which fell three young 
birds. One of my children finding them made 
a nest in a basket in a sheltered spot on the 
piazza. At night for safety the nest was taken 
into the house, and when brought out in the 
morning the mother bird immediately began 
feeding her young. This continued for a few 
days, when the chumship between the children 
and the birds became so strong that the 
mother would stand upon the girls’ hands to 
feed the little birds. The birds would follow 
the girls about to different parts of the grounds 
where they carried the young ones, and had 
no fear of any one when the children were 
there, but stood off if a stranger came on the 
seene and the bairns were out of the way. 
The three young ones were nursed in this way 
until able to fly. Now they come to be fed 
and sometimes four of them are to be seen 
together on the piazza. Wie 


The letter does not say what kind of 
birds they were, but I suppose you chil- 
dren who learn so much about them in 
the schools can tell from the picture. 

The next letter in my file labeled 
Animals happens to be about another 
set of tree-dwellers, although not birds ex- 
actly. [But if they were flying squirrels, 
wouldn’t they be birds then, Mr. Martin ? 
—D. F.) 

Dear Mr. Martin: One day I was walking 
near our house and I saw a nest of squirrels 
in a tree. I went home and got some nuts 
and some crackers for the squirrels and when 
I got there they were down on the ground. I 
fed them, and the next time I came at noon 
with some food they were in the tree. When 
I threw them some food on the ground and 
called them they came down around me and 
seemed as if they knew I was their friend. 
Every time they came down to eat they played 
around me, and I called them my pets. I 
counted them and found there six little squir- 
rels and two big ones, so there were eight in 
all. Please let me be one of the Cornerers. 

Longmeadow, Mass. Braprorp L. 


Certainly you shall be a Cornerer, and 
any other boy (or girl) who is as kind as 
that to little animals. And now the very 
next letter in the pile—which I had for- 
gotten entirely about till I opened it— 
just fits in here. 

Dear Mr. Martin: There are a good many 
squirrels around our house. They eat out of 
my hand. The boys of the city are not allowed 
to meddle them. I have seen black ones. 
When dogs chase them they bark like a dog. 
I would like to be a member of the Conversa- 
tion Corner. My sister isamember. Good By. 

Council Bluffs, Io. MAnrGanrer T. 

I have heard before of animals that 
would climb up on the trees and bark, 
but I never heard a squirrel bark like a 
dog! Is that true of New England squir- 


rels? The next letter I ought to have 
read to you last winter. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a Cor- 
nerer. What must I do to belong? [Just 
what you have done—state your wish to be 
one, with your name, age and address, and 
inclose a stamp.—Mr. M.] I live near you 
when I am at home (Cambridge), but we are 
spending this winter in the mountains for 
health. There is great fun in the country in 
winter—coasting on the crust and snow shoe- 
ing. We see lots of tracks in the snow: mink, 
otter, weasel, fox, mouse, squirrel, rabbit, 
porcupine and grouse. It is easy to learn the 
different tracks. 

Weare not very far from Lake George where 
your very great-grandfather,. Major B—, was 
in the French and Indian War. Over west of 
us at Sackett’s Harbor my great-grandfather, 
General K—, was in the War of 1812. Many 
of the people up here live in log cabins, and 
have queer homemade furniture. It will soon 
be time to make maple sugar. Perhaps I can 
write you about it. 

North River, N. Y. 


HARoup K. 


I can think of only one thing more in- 
teresting and delightful which you could 
send me than an account of making maple 
sugar, for I was brought up in the sugar 
country. Curiously enough, another boy 
who was brought up there too, and who 
had that old Major B.’s name, has just 
been visiting me, and how we did talk 
over the old times! 


And here is an odd ? which surely be- 
longs to the animal kingdom. It is from 
an early Kansas member whose letters 
I recall very pleasantly. 


. In the old home I used to be an inter- 
ested reader of the ‘‘Corner’’ and well re- 
member about your pet cat and the discussion 
about the Angoras. Iam specially interested 
now in the subject of cats, and wish I could 
get information as to what kind is the most 
popular as house pets, their prices, ete. Is 
there any magazine devoted to cats? Are 
there any other cats more désirable than 
Angoras? 


Towa. Epwarp @G. 


Can any Cornerer answer the question 
about a cat periodical, or tell our mem- 
ber of any reliable firm who would send 
him a cat catalogue? 

And now, as I am closing this Corner, 
comes a letter from a former member 
describing her trip to the Rockies; this 
extract is just in time. 


... AS we went along, we could see prairie 
dogs sitting straight up beside their holes like 


a = » * 


little statues, with their little front paws up 
like a kangaroo’s. They looked somewhat 
like squirrels without tails, and somewhat 
like rabbits, only they were a light brown. I 
never saw anything so cunning in my life. 

8. N. 


For the Old Folks 


GENERAL PUTNAM AND HIS HILL 


The Putnam pictures and incidents in 
the Corner of Aug. 15 have brought nu- 
merous letters. : 


An account of Putnam’s Ride, spoken of 
in Corner, was given in Olney’s U. 8S. History, 
New Haven, 1836, and the same picture of 
the dash down the stone steps. 

Warren, N. H. AN OLD CORNERER. 


If when Mr. Martin used his kodak forthe _ 
Put’s Hill picture I find in the last Congrega- — 
tionalist he had swung it about a bit to the 
right he would have taken my home, for the 
tree he did take stands directly in line from 
my front door. So now you will know where 
to find us—and the latch-string is out. 

Greenwich, Ct. 5. H. B 

The Corner of Aug. 15 interested me, for I 
visited the spot in Greenwich two years ago. 
Such a wonderful view of Stamford Valley! 
Do you remember a fine mansion close by the 
place where the tablet is, with large pillars? 
It is the home of a gentleman who lived near 
us for twenty-five years, Mr. BE. H. B. 

Martha’s Vineyard. : M. A. B. 


What a pity I did not know that the 
house at which I thought of calling to 
make an inquiry was occupied by Corner— 
ers—I would certainly’ have pulled the 
latch-string! And now a Southington 
gentleman writes that the ‘ Richards 
Sweet” apple tree, the shoot of which was- 
carried home by his grandfather, the sol-. 
dier boy, stood on his old homestead. 


+ 

» 
. . . It stood on the spacious green lawn in- : 
front of the Newell home, and under its shel- 
tering branches I have many times spread my 
blanket on hot summer nights and obtained a 
comfortable rest, when in the house it would 
have been impossible. The tree throve and. 
bore abundant fruit as laté as |, when I 
removed from the town. In my ht years”. 
absence the old “ Richards »” disap— 
peared—struck by lightning, they said. r 

Southington, Ct. * R.N. 


Now it only remains for a. 
of the good woman in Middlebury, who- 
gave the shoot, to appear and tell some 
tradition of that side of the incident. 
How little did the woman or the soldier 
boy in that ancient time think that such 
a little thing would be published in the- 
Boston papers a hundred and twenty-five 
years afterward! Hersimple, kindlydeed _ 
toa poor soldier that morning yielded long” _ 
years after shade and mh SER 


to persons then unborn. eet 
Your recent illustration of General Putnam’s 


ride down those steps Re 
the famous torch which “ Ol 


"8. 
when he killed the wolf in th Pet still in j 


ee —. 


existence? Was it not on exhibition 
or some similar gathering a few years 
Somerville, Mass. i 4S 
My guide tothe Wola inP 
1898 did not mention it, and 
how a common torch w 


later years when the in th 
mous, But if any one knows ar 
about it let him—or her—speak ¢ 


26 September 1903 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Sept. 27, Sunday. Sojourners and Pilgrims. 
'—1 Peter 2: 11-25. : 

This description is like a glimpse into the 
high priest’s court. Note the picture of 
Christ’s character and remember that Peter 
saw him at his trial. The meaning of that 
meek endurance came to him after his own 
restoration. The apostles expected the im- 
mediate return of Christ. In this they were 
mistaken, but it is none the less true that 
they and we are pilgrims and sojourners in 
the earth. We are here to work for God and 
to have him-work in us. 


Sept. 28. Husbands and Wives.—1 Peter 3: 
, 1-12. 

“Joint heirs of the grace of life ’’—here 
after all is the ideal of Christian marriage. 
The adjustment of wife to husband and hus- 
band to wife is easy if this be recognized. 
Conduct studied with a view to its helping 
or hindering prayer might well characterize 
a Christian home. It would revolutionize 
some of our lives to study it thus. 


Sept. 29. 
3: 13-22. 
Suffering he takes for granted. Has the 

sorrowful commonplace of the early church 

ever come into our experience? It is a test 
of souls. Like a cold winter, it either blasts 
or braces character. We do not know what 

Peter meant by Christ’s preaching to the 

spirits in prison, but it may serve to show 

us how little we do know of the world beyond 
our sight. 


The Christian Character.—1 Peter 


Sept. 30. Sober unto Prayer.—1 Peter 4; 1-11. 
What the apostle thought was true for the 
world is true for every human life—the end 
is at hand. Because this thought has some- 
times been overworked is no reason for neg- 
lecting it. “‘Of sound mind and sober unto 
prayer ’’—the gospel is joyful but not frivolous. 
As we get wider views of men and also from the 
cross we learn how serious life is. And in our 
sober hours prayer is not merely a refuge, it 
is a channel of the joy and strength of Christ. 
This picture of the life from which the Chris- 
tians had escaped finds awful illustration in 
the records of the times. When men praise 
Greek life and art they forget—or are ignorant 
—how utterly rotten it was in-Peter’s day. 


Oct.1. Suffering for Christ.—1 Peter 4: 12-19. 
The thought comes back to trial. - What 
turns it into rejoicing? Simply that we are 
sharers with Christ. There is a peculiar joy 
and honor in sharing suffering with him, but 
the Christian art of life is sharing what he 
gives. If we are prosperous we must make 
him sharer of our prosperity, which is harder 
sometimes than the other, but has its own pe- 
culiar joy: The suffering of Christ’s people 
is a beginning, in the end trial comes to all. 
But what consolation have the rejecters of 
Christ when their time of suffering comes ? 


Oct. 2. Warnings and Benedictions.—1 Peter 

5: 144. | 

“ Gird yourselvés wit! humility to serve one 
another ’”’—remember the scene after the sup- 
per when the twelve were thinking of prefer- 
ment and Christ rose: from his place and 
washed their feet. Wehave his special words 
‘to Peter then which he never could: forget. 
Peter’s parting salutation is his Master’s salu- 
tation, ‘‘ Peace.” : 


Oct. 3. The Word of Life—1 John 1: 1-10. 

These are the words of an eyewitness, 
mingling faith and recollection. Note how 
yivid and particular, and yet how mystical 
they are. Fellowship with God and men is of- 
fered in the same breath, and rightly, for they 
‘belong together. Note too one of John’s great 
definitions : God is Light. 
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RELIGION 

The Bible in Shakespeare, by Wm. Burgess. 

pp. 288. Winona Pub. Co., Chicago. $1.50 net. 
Mr. Burgess succeeds in illustrating once 
more the scope and breadth of Shakespeare’s 
intellectual interests, but hardly gets behind 
the veil which hides his personality. What 
he dues succeed’ in doing is to show that 
Shakespeare’s mind is like that of the Puri- 
tan; half of the English people in his day 
were steeped in the thoughts and messages 
and even the words of the Bible. His argu- 
ment would have been more effective, in our 
judgment, if it had been concerned with the ob- 
vious relations between Shakespeare’s words 
and the Seriptures and had not pushed so far 
into the realm of mere coincidence. The 
book will be of interest to Christian students 
of Shakespeare and of the English Bible. 

The Temptation of Jesus, by A. Morris Stew- 

art. pp. 230. F.H. Revell Co. $1.25. 
A study of our Lord’s trial in the wilderness, 
written in a reverent spirit, but with a repe- 
titious style. It brings no new contribution 
to the subject, either of scholarship or in- 
sight. Its moral lessons are above criticism; 
but there is no reason why the author might 
not have said all that he had to say in a single 
chapter. 

Best Methods of Promoting Spiritual Life, 


by Phillips Brooks. pp. 68. Thos. Whittaker. 
50 cents. 


Two addresses delivered before the church 
Congress of the Episcopal Church. They 
deal with a congenial subject, and are a real 
addition to the accessible material of Phillips 
Brooks’s thought. The book contains also 
two portraits. 

From Saul to Solomon, by Rey. Jesse L. Hurl- 
but, D. D. pp. 64. Eaton & Mains. 40 cents. 
This manual, along the lines of the current 
Sunday school lessons, but treating the subject 
comprehensively, is of the kind which many 
teachers have been looking for. Dr. Hurlbut 
is amply qualified for this work and we hope 
he will do more of it. The older classes in 
Bible study will welcome it gratefully and 
the interest of younger students will be quick- 

ened by it also. 
Studies for Personal Workers, by Howard 


Agnew Johnston. pp. 161. International Com. 
of Y. M. C. A., New York. 66 cents net. 


Arranged to cover twenty weeks with a lesson 
for each day. The course begins with the 
personal needs of man, and deals with the 
theory, equipment and practical difficulties of 
reaching men with the gospel. It considers 
also the ethical questions which come up in 
the thoughts of young men who desire to use 
their lives for Christ. Three weeks are given 
to the study of an interesting list of notable 
personal workers. The comments are sug- 
gestive arid hortatory. The book will be of 
great value for private thought and class work. 

The Gospel of Matthew, an are, by 


A. C. Gaebelein. Vol. I. pp. 304. Gospel Pub. 
House, New York. 


An exposition of the gospel of Matthew in 
conversational and narrative form. Readers 
will find in the book a spiritual suggestive- 
ness rather than critical help. 
How Shall We Teach Religion, by A. A. 
Berle, D.D. pp. 32. Paper. 
A striking paper on the shortcomings of the 
religious education of our time with sugges- 
tions toward a remedy. 


HISTORY 


Arnold’s March from Cambridge to Quebec, 
by Justin H. Smith. pp. 499. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


Professor Smith has made a thorough study 
of one of the boldest enterprises of the Revo- 
lutionary War. To his graphic account of the 
details of’ the enterprise he has added maps 
and plans which greatly help..to elucidate the 
story and has reprinted the whole of Arnold’s 
journal. He has put his narrative together 


rhe Eaeeatite 
of the Day 


and discussed the debatable points in notes. 
It is an admirable handling of an adventure 
which must always be of great interest to 
students of American history. 
Out of the Past, by Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Duff. 2 vols. pp. 221 and 257. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $5.00 net. 
These two handsome volumes contain for the 
most part essays largely biographical, pub- 
lished by the author in English reviews and 
periodicals. They cover a wide range of con- 
temporary historical interest and are. written 
from the point of view of one who has studied 
the intellectual and political life of Britainand 
of Europe from the inside, and who has known 
many of the leaders of thought in his own age 
intimately. While they are of varying in- 
terest, some of them will be of extraordinary 
value for their contemporary study and judg- 
ments regarding the men who shaped the life 
of the last half of the nineteenth century both 
in England and on the Continent. 
Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse, with 
introduction by Alfred .W. Pollard. pp. 324; 
Stuart Tracts, 1603-1693, with introduction 
by ©. H. Firth. pp. 514. EB. P. Dutton & Co. 
Each $1.25 net. 
Two volumes of the series originally published 
under the name of An English Garner. The 
first contains a number of interesting fifteenth 
century texts both in prose and verse, inelud- 
ing the earliest printed form of. the ballad of 
Robin Hood, a collection of English carols and 
two miracle plays, including the recently well- 
known Everyman. The other covers the reigns 
of the Stuart kings, with a selection of texts 
of great historical interest, including three or 
four private narratives of events during the 
wars between Holland and Spain in which 
Englishmen took so large a part. Each vol- 
ume is introduced by an essay which gives 
a picture of the time and an account of the 


material included. , 
VERSE 


Wagner’s Parsifal, retold by Oliver Huckel. 
Pporitie eke ok Crowell & Co. 75 cents net. 
Wagner’s art finds its supreme expression in 
the musical drama of the Holy Grail which 
Mr. Huckel has here translated. To those 
who have heard it at Bayreuth his version 
will bring back much of the glamour of the 
great scene. Others will get glimmerings of 
its charm. Mr. Huckel has done his consci- 
entious best, but his blank verse is sometimes 
wooden. In default of a better, however, 
this version is the best aid to the understand- 

ing of the work in English. 

Hadley Ballads, by Julia Taft Bayne. 

Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 
These poems were well worth collecting. 
Some of them are slight, but a few have the 
note of distinction and all are worth reading. 
The Hadley Weathercock rightly takes the 
foremost place. The spirit of American pa- 
triotism and of the New England country is 
in the pages. 

A Dream of Realms Beyond Us, by Adair 

Welcker. Paper. pp. 38. Cubery & Co., San 

Francisco. 

Krafte-Lockie, or The Passing of the Wolf, 

by L. F. George. Paper. George Book Pub. 

Co., Boston. 

FICTION : 

Limanora, by Godfrey Sweven. pp. 711. G.P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
Belongs with the Utopias, being an imaginary 
account of an ideal human society. Readers 
of the author’s first book will remember that 
it depicts island communities within a ring of 
mist in the Antarctic, in each of which a dis- 
tinct type of ethical disorder is concentrated. 
This book gives an account of the central is- 
land from which all these defectives have been. 
east out and where artificial selection is prac- 
ticed and enormous strides in scientific know1- 
edge and control of world forces’ have been 
taken. The theme is elaborated with great 
eare and will interest those who care for this 
sort of speculation. 
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Triangle, » rthur Morrison. pp. 
Bee aot, Pages® Uo. $1.00. . i 
Sinee Mr. Sherlock Holmes is dead, Mr. Mar- 
tin Hewitt promises to be an able substitute 
in any case of mysterious crime which may 
arise in our households. And we like him 
better because he is genial and rotund and 
does not drug himself with cocaine. These 
detective stories are ingenious and exciting. 
They present involved problems of crime and 
solve them in most readable fashion. No one 
has caught the knack of Mr. Conan Doyle’s 
popular art so fully as the author of this 
book. 


Tene, by B. M. Croker. pp. 315. J. B. Lip- 

pincott 
A story of t the Irish peasantry which is good 
reading and introduces us to the best—and the 
worst—of Irish life. We have glimpses of 
the loneliness of the hills and the simplicity 
of the villages, of the squalid life of low- 
elass Dublin and of the heroism of the Irish 
regiments in the Boer War. Mr. Croker takes 
us near the edge of tragedy, but has the grace 
to bring his people out to happiness at last. 

A Parish of Two, by H. G. McVickar ana x ores 

Collins. pp. 417. Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.5 
The preacher is a paralytic, the eich his 
friend, a man without principle or honor or 
any other worthy purpose, an idler in clubs 


and at fashionable resorts. He, married, falls 
in love with another man’s wife who encour- 
ages and tempts him, and he writes his con- 
fessions with a shameless frankness to the 
parson, unloading on him also a mass of evil 
notions and cynical theories. The parson re- 
turns a mixture of platitudes and wise sayings 
with here and there a chestnut, which have 
as much heart in them as could be furnished 
by an author capable of inventing both kinds 
of letters. There is a coarse, uncanny clever- 
ness about the book, which is fairly illus- 
trated by the Lothario’s description of the ob- 
ject of his adulterous devotion as a woman of 
brains married to a man with an underdone 
doughnut in his skull who, if she became un- 
faithful to him, would do so from ennui rather 
than inclination. He describes his own wife— 
“‘after my wife had used my mouth as a door 
mat on which to wipe her lips, she asked me 
if I had had anice time.’’ At last the husband 
of the unfaithful wife is killed, she repudiates 
her lover, and it is discovered that she was in 


earlier years the object of the affections of the - 


paralytic parson. She becomes engaged to 
him, but a letter of curses from his parish 
kills him and the bad dream is dissolved with 
an odor of decaying passion which the anti- 
septic use of some pious phrases fails to dis- 
guise. 


Bits from New Books 


A Christian Scientist Tested 


““When she was declarin’ there was neither 
heat nor cold, I jist opened the window to the 
right of the platform, so the wind could come 
in good and strong. She looked like as if she 
was warm, and I jist wanted to see, so that if 
it was so, I wouldn’t have to be careful in the 
future about sittin’ in drafts. Jist about the 
time she got to the fallacy and error of catchin’ 
cold, she sneezed out good and proper, and by 
the time she got through discussin’ drafts she 
was real hoarse and very figity. This little 
test fully satisfied me and I rose up and put 
down the window. It wasn’t much, but it was 
real impressive,” said Fanny.—From Anna 
Tingle’s Barleyville Sewin’ Circle. 


The Trouble with the Women 


Aye, lass, ye ken how to care for a sick 
man, but this fellow is weel now an’ a proper 
Tad, strong enough. D’ ye think ye’ll hae 
him doun on spoon meat an’ gruel an’ sic 
like fripperies a’ his days! That’s aye the 
trouble wi’ the wimmin. They want to mas- 
ter ye! If ye are weel, they drive ye! an’ if 
ye are ill, they own ye!—From Craddock’s 
Spectre of Power (Houghton & Mifflin). 


Characteristic of Browning 


If aman who belonged to an Italian secret 
society, one local branch of which bore as a 
badge an olive-green ribbon, had entered his 
house, and in some sensational interview tried 
to bribe or blackmail him, he (Browning) 
would have told the story with great energy 
and indignation, but he would have been 
incapable of beginning with anything except 
the question of the color of olives.—From 
Chesterton’s Robert Browning (Macmillan). 


The Ingenuity of Maryam 


But beyond that she is clever! As I live, 
she can pasken (answer ritual questions) as 
well as any rabbi. I well remember the an- 
swer she sent me oneday. I was expecting my 
mother-in-law, and had just got a beautiful 
@ish of cream for supper. Well, what do you 
think that little rascal, my cat Mizi, did? He 
Jumped on the shelf, and began to lick at the 
cream. “ Wai,” | cried, “ the cream is trefa”’ 
(ritually unclean, hence forbidden), for Miz 
had just finished gnawing a soup-bone. Im- 
agine my fix! The milkwoman was gone, my 


mother-in-law could not drink coffee without 
cream. I wanted to send and ask rabbiif we 
might use the cream, but he was away to a 
wedding. Then I thought of Maryam. ‘If 
Miz washed his snout after the soup-bone,”’ 
said Maryam, ‘‘the cream is not trefa.”’ I 
knew that Miz always did wash after eating, 
so we had the cream for supper. Ai, a smart 
woman, Maryam !—From Wolfenstein’s Idyls 
of the Gass (Macmillan). \ 


A Problem in Mycology 


Some one has laughingly said that one of the 
chief summer problems of life in Hongkong 
is to determine whether the mushrooms which 
grow on one’s shoes at night are edible or not. 
—From Curtis’s The Laos of North Siam 
(Westminster Press). 


Men as Gossips 


In our social life of today, I am amazed by 
the existence of two contradictory things— 
the vast amount of kindness which can be 
shown and the vast amount of cruelty that 
can be exhibited by the very same man. I 
go into a London club, and listen to men talk- 
ing ; it is pretty nearly always true that where 
two or three aré gathered together slander is 
in the midst of them, and it is a bad time for 
somebody who is not there. Censoriousness 
is one of the most hateful of vices, and usually 
& man sees sooner the defects in another man’s 
character than the blemish in his own. There 
is a psychological reason for that. We are 
sometimes told that spiteful gossip is confined 
to one sex. I do not think it is, and I will ven- 
ture to say that the most malicious gossips I 
have known were men.—From R. J. Camp- 
bell’s City Temple Sermons (Revell). 


The Mountains 


**And what do your new English eyes make 
of our old Wales?” asked the farmer, putting 
on his hat. 

Mr. Dean smiled, reflecting. 

‘“Nay, nay,” he said; “it is what your 
Wales makes of my eyes.’’ 

“Good! Well, sir?’”’ 

“It makes them wider, bigger, clearer; the 
sight of the mountains up there, and over 
yonder, and the vale down there, fills them. 
Our town views of houses and streets only get 
into the corners.”—From Tirebuck's 'Twizxt 
God and Mammon (D, Appleton). 


Massachusetts : 


whines ’ Vy 
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Situated on the borderland of the Spake. 
most of our churches are in Essex North, plus la 
and mountain propensities, necessitates considera- 
ble of the “meekly wait and murmur net spirit,” 4 
between the “Glorious Fourth” and the first of 
October. Already most of the ministers are back, ; 
“hale and hearty,” and are planning for the more _ 
strenuous activities of the church year. Most of 
the churehes have sustained their services during 
the summer, either individually or in union effort. 
In one of the larger towns where the latter method 
prevailed—Baptist, Methodist and Congregational- 
ist uniting—they had both excellent congregations 
and excellent preachers. This is as it should be; 
may it be more so in the future. Let us get to- 
gether, brethren, at least in the summer time. 
We'll have more faith when our waniner gets back 
from his vacation. 

_ The fall conference, which meets in a few weeks 
with Main Street Church, Amesbury, will miss two 
of its familiar and loyal attendants, the late Mr. 
Lowell of West Parish Chureh, Haverhill, and Rey. 
M. O. Patton, for nine years pastor at Prospect. 
Street, Newburyport, and sinee our last conference 
called and settled in Palmer, Mass. Both men were 
of the gentler type and will be greatly missed in 
the places which they filled in the midst of us. Mr. 
Lowell's last conference paper as to how to care 
for and win back the indifferent surely breathed 
the spirit of a shepherd who had long and care- 
fully tended the sheep. May their yet vacant pul- 
pits soon be manned with worthy successors ! 

Essex North has a habit of turning to Maine 
when she wants men. Williamson of North Church, 
Haverhill, Stackpole of Bradford, Holton of New- 
bury, Lombard of Byfield, Atherton of Georgetown, 
Barker of Amesbury and perhaps others whom the 
writer fails to recall, are all recently of the Pine 
Tree State. And now, true to the same old habit, 
North Church of Newburyport turns to Biddeford, 
in her need of a strong hand to direct her work. — 
Mr. Newcomb comes to this chureh Oct. 1, after 
a two years’ pastorate in Second Church, Bidde- 
FORT. The people have been a long time without 

a pastor and are anticipating with hope Mr. New- 
eomb’s coming. } 

Groveland Church, under the leadership of Rev. 
Arthur Dechman, a recent visitor among us from 
the Methodists (although we trust from what we 
know and hear that he may soon be 
one of us in the full sense), is doing excellent work. _ ‘ 
Spiritually as well as financially, encouraging events — { 
are taking place. At the last regular business meet— 
ing the chureh voted to inerease the pastor's ord 
$100. The treasury as well as” 
been enlarged by an increase of over twenty-ve 


per cent, 
The thought of Methodists reminds me of aus 
untiring brother, Rey. Dr. Spaulding 0 
(the doctor part being a guarantee of cl ski) = 
but Dr. Spaulding is a pa ‘ 
fold sense—he preaches and practice wd 
and practices and preaches all the 
He is untiring in interest’and ac 
tion with Hope Chapel, shee 
ministered there regularly and pern 
for over a year and has given freely. 
time and talent, but of money. T 
fulness of the local school te 
Sunday school not only a sum 
stitution, thus reaching some 
children whose homes are i 
During the summer months Dr, § 
in the morning, and delegations f 
and Newburyport Y. M. C. A.’s took eh: 
evening services. This chapel is 
tional in spirit, Congregational in 
and missionary assistance 
theologically and oratorieally. V 
this is an exact definition, H 
and is doing a good work at$ 
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foursecore. In two years’ time a marked transfor, 
mation was wrought. A well equipped echureh- 
_ with a two thousand dollar organ, was dedicated. 
‘Today the enrollment has nearly doubled and the 
property, valued at $13 000, is entirely free from 
indebtedness. The church has labored with a pro- 
cession of people constantly moving on, Under Mr. 
Howie’s wise leadership, even this transient ma- 
terial has been made fruitful in the life of the com- 
munity. Mr. Howie came to Grafton from St. John, 
N. B., and will enter immediately upon his services 
4s pastor of the Union Church in Hopedale. 
WwW. Po L. 


A Sunday School Revival in 
Summer 


A rather interesting and unusual event took place 
at Adams, Sept. G6. Ninety-three persons united 
with the church, six by letter and the others on con- 
fession. This is how it came about. Dr. W. T. 
MeElveen of Shawmut Church, Boston, preached 
here the last Sunday in June, and being impressed 
with the size and character of the Sunday school, 
spoke to some of the officers of the church about 
the church’s relation and duty to its young people. 
On the first Sunday in August a special service was 
held with the young people. There was not much 
positive result but a good deal of earnestness was 
manifested. -Under the leadership of Mrs. W. B. 
Plunkett, wife of the superintendent of the Sunday 
school, the young people were visited in their homes 
and one after another signified their intention of 
living a Christian life, and uniting with the church. 

There was no excitement, no-appeal to the emo- 
tions. A simple statement of. duty and privilege 
and the young people gladly and earnestly asked 
to unite with the church. Many more might have 
been secured if the canyass had been carried 
further. : 

The candidates included members of the families 
of manufacturers, merehants and professional men, 
teachers in publie schools, public officials, etc., the 
new comers—of whom forty-six received the ordi- 
nanee of baptism—ranging in age from fourteen to 
thirty years. More than fifty await the next com- 
munion to join the church. This coming autumn 
promises to be a time of blessing. pS 


Swedish Activities 


A few years ago the Massachusetts home mis- 
sionary helped the Boston church. It now numbers 
377 members, largely composed of humble people, 
and has an attractive church home and a flourishing 
Sunday school. In addition tothe work at the home 
church, regular preaching services are held in Nor- 
wood, Everett and Jamaica Plain. Sunday schools 
are held in East Boston and Dorchester. An assist- 
ant pastor is engaged to care for the work in Ever- 
ett. A young woman does missionary work in the 
city. A missionary is supported in China. At a 
prayer meeting, on a recent evening in August, 150 
were present. 

‘This church looks after the large number of young 
women who come to this country at a tender age 
and need a home where they may find peace and 
rest and receive Christian influences. The Swedish 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
maintaining its “‘ Fridhem” (Home of Peace) with 
gratifying suecess. It pays for itself. Encouraged 
by this suecess and moved by the great need in 
Boston this Swedish Church in Boston is planning 
fora ‘‘Fridhem” in Roxbury. The church proposes 
to hire a house at a cost.of $40 per month. It will 
take $1,000 to furnish the same. It can raise be- 
tween $400 and $500, and appeals to all sister 
Congregational churches to help in this laudable 
work of raising the balance of $500. Money can 
be sent to F. E. Emrich, seeretary of M. H. M.S., 
Congregational House, Boston, or Rey. A. Erikson, 
133 Harold nih Roxbury. Bue: Ses 


Wisconsin ti School 
Workers Gather 


Those who have become despondent as to the 
efficiency of the teaching forces in the country as 
well as in the city churches will be cheered to know 

the success of one practical effort in this direc- 

on. Elk Mound, Wis., is a rural village sur- 
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’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream, It 


has a delightful, natural flavor and is superior to | 


the richest raw cream you can buy, with the added 
assurance of being sterilized. Prepared by Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Co. 


eream, preserved without sugar, order | 


rounded by prosperous farms. It is in no respect 
extraordinary save that Rey. H: R. Vaughn lives 
there and for several years has been planting the 
seeds of a noble discontent among Sunday school 
workers in the northern part of the state. Encour- 
aged by the Religious Education Convention he was 
able this year to carry out a long cherished plan in 
the form of a Christian Training School for teachers 
and children. 

The school, in session Aug. 20-80, had thirty-four 
pupils in the normal and thirty-five in the junior 
grade. The latter was conducted by Miss Carrie 
Boleman of Eau Claire and one assistant, being in 
session each day from nine to twelve, with instrue- 
tion in church history and modern missions, Old and 
New Testament studies, memory work in Scripture 
and hymns, practical Christian living and Mutech’s 
Christian Teachings. The same standards of work 
were maintained as in the public schools, and the 
children worked with enthusiasm. 

The normal department was conducted by Rey. W. 
J. Mutch of New Haven, Ct., and aimed to meet 
three principal needs of teachers in the church 
schools: (1) A study of the child, its nature and 
needs; (2) study of method, how to apply the truth 
as held by the teacher for the profit of the child; 
(3) study of the Bible, 1 and 2 Samuel. An hour 
and a half each day was devoted to each course in 
class, and outside work was required. It was an 
effort to bring known facts and principles into the 
service of actual teaching. It was a school of seri- 
ous and exacting work. A deep conviction steadily 
grew to the end that the students were getting at 
the heart of a great problem. 

During the last four days Rey. W. E. Bederwolf 
gaye instruction on Consecration, God’s Need of 
‘the Trained Energies of His People, and on the 
Holy Spirit. Three evenings were given to general 
evangelistic services. 

As the session drew near its close the demand 
arose for an organization which should make the 
school permanent. The Bible Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Northwest Wisconsin was formed, with: 
president, Rey. H. R. Vaughn, Elk Mound; vice- 
presidents, Rey. F. W. Hatch and Rey. L. C. Grant, 
Eau Claire; secretary, Rey. W. H. Short, Bloomer ; 
treasurer, Mr. Arthur Ansman, Elk Mound. 

Seven denominations were represented in the 
organizations. Visitors from other parts of the 
state went home declaring that they would begin 
at once to plan for a similar work next year. 


At Andover 


Andover Seminary opened Sept. 15. The attend- 
ance shows a gain. There will be 8 and possibly 
9 Seniors; 4 Middlers and 6 Juniors, as against 3 
Seniors, 5 Middlers and 3 Juniors last year. One 
Fellow, 2 post-graduates and 2 
will carry the total, allowing for 
above 20, as against 16 last year. 
students will devote Sundays to associated work 
with pastors at Lawrence, Lowell, Concord Reform- 
atory and elsewhere. There are two facts worth 
noting. Two young Greeks are among the stu- 
dents. They will work for the 5,000 Greeks in 
Lowell. This is an effort to meet the changed con- 
ditions in New England. The men bring the lan- 
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guage which is needed, and simply ask for the reg- 
ular training given to other ministers. The other 
fact is the increasing number of men, many of whom 
cannot be received, who seek special as distinct 
from the regular courses. Several of these are 
Methodists who have taken short cuts into the 
ministry. New men for the regular classes come 
from Williams, Amherst, Rollins, University of 
Vermont, University of Denver, Boston University-~ 

An opening address was given by Prof. William R- 
Arnold, Ph. D., Hitchcock professor of Hebrew. 
This is a new feature at Andover, and a consider- 
able company, including friends from Lawrence and 
elsewhere, gathered to hear him. His subject was 
The Law, in the Religion of Israel; and the ad- 
dress was a masterly statement of the rise of the 
prophetical conception of the character of God. 

Lectures began Thursday morning. The faculty 
is now complete, and Dr. Owen H. Gates is asso- 
ciated with Professor Arnold, having charge of the 
Junior work in Hebrew. Special lecturers during 
the year include Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., 
Hyde Lecturer upon Foreign Missions, and Ed- 
ward D. Eaton, D. D., of Beloit College, Southworth 
Lecturer upon Organized Church Life. 

The services in the Seminary Church began 
Sept. 20, with Professor Ryder as preacher. The 
substantial increase in the roll of Phillips Academy 
made the audience unusually inspiring. The church 
music, Rossiter Howard, conductor, will be note- 
worthy. Mrs. O. H. Gates, organist at Wellesley 
College for nine years, will play the organ, and the 
academy choir is twice as large as in any recent 
year. The big 4 preachers for the first semester 
are as follows: Oct. 4, Rev. W. R. Richards, D. D., 
New York. Oct. Rey. S. E. Herrick, D. D., 
Boston. Noy. 15, Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., 
Boston. Dee. 13, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D., 
Brooklyn. Jan. 24, 1904, Pres. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D. D., New York. 
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No Appetite 


Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre= 
cursor of prostrating sick= 
ness. This is why it is 
serious. The best thing you 
can do is to take the great 
alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 


NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans 

to actual settlers only. 21 years’ experience 

in business. Send: for formal applications, 
list of references and ee showin location of lands. 
Over $400,000 invested. None but SAFE, PROMPT 
PAYING loans on my books. 


WILLIAM TT. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
309, 310, 3il rene Building, Minneapolis, Mina. 


ELASTIC EASE 


How about that backache in the morning ? 
Queer way, isn’t it—to go to bed rested and 
get up tired ! 
up” on awaking after a night’s sleep, it is a 
sure sign that he needs a new Mattress or a 
new Spring on his bed. 

We have a department of our business 
devoted entirely 
have workrooms connected with it, and they 
have no equal in the United States. 


pleasure to show visitors through them at any time. 


When a man has to “limber 


to Sanitary Bedding. We 


It isa 
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We handle no hair mattresses that are not made by our own workmen, in our 


own sanitary workrooms, from our own materials. 


This is why we can guarantee 


every transaction in our Bedding department. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
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In and Around New York 


The Opening School Year 


A better showing is made by the Board of 
Education than for several years. Twenty- 
two thousand new pupils have to be provided 
for each autumn, and usually from twenty to 
fifty per cent. of them have either to attend 
part time or remain away altogether. The 
schools opened on Monday with a registration 
that will reach 570,000. All were granted ad- 
mission, and almost all full time. Two splen- 
did buildings, unusual in their class, were 
opened. One was a High School of Commerce, 
on the west side at Sixty-sixth Street, practi- 
cally a public commercial college. The other 
was a. Morris High School, located in the 
Bronx, and architecturally one of the finest 
buildings devoted to education in America. 
Oceupying a high site, it commands almost 
the entire borough, and its English Gothic 
tower is an inspiration; an influence almost 
greater without than the classes can have 
within. Part of the advance in school archi- 
tecture and in number of sittings is due to 
the reform administration. Had there been 
no strikes in July there would have been, in 
the whole city, no pupils on half time. A 
straw indicating progress is a requirement, 
new this year, that bags for holding books 
and straps for carrying the same must be an- 
tiseptic. That last condition is some distance 
in ideal as well as in time from the red school- 
house that had benches around the room, fac- 
ing out. 


Returning Ministers 


Labor Day coming late, churches are late in 
opening this year. Dr. Cadman at Central 
Church, Dr. Jefferson at the Tabernacle, Dr. 
Mackenzie at the Rutgers Presbyterian, and 
Dr. Pleasant Hunter at the Fourth Presby- 
terian Churches, are back, but Dr. Stevenson 
at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, Dr. Cobb 
of the West End Reformed, Dr. Rainsford of 
St. George’s, Dr. Huntington of Grace, and 
Dr. Burrell of the Marble Collegiate, do not 
begin pulpit work till the end of the month, 
some of them not until October. Dr. Stimson 
of Manhattan Church is in his post with regu- 
lar services next Sunday. Dr. 
comes home from Switzerland earlier than 
usual, and will preach a sermon in September, 
something he has not done for years. The 
site of his new church has been cleared, but 
plans have not been drawn. 


Underground Rapid Transit 


The building of the underground railway 
system is approaching the last stages and 
there is reasonable expectation that cars will be 
running over the larger part of it by April next. 
That the work thus far done has not been as 
well managed as the people think it should 
have been is shown by the opposition that has 
arisen to the extension of the system down 
Broadway from Forty-second Street to the 
Battery. It is admitted by all that this pro- 
posed extension is a most important one and 
would add greatly to the efficiency of the sys- 
tem, but the business men of Broadway, sup- 
ported by citizens generally, maintain that if 
the extension is to be built the work must be 
so done as to avoid even the partial blocking 
of Broadway as a thoroughfare. Most of the 
present subway has been built by opening the 
streets through which it passes, and it is main- 
tained that a similar method on Broadway 
would unfit that street for business for over a 
year. At present there is a deadlock. Busi- 
ness men say the Broadway subway must be 
built as a tunnel, without disturbing the sur- 
face of the street; the construction company 
says it cannot build the subway unless the 
street is opened. Decision lies with the Rapid 
Transit Commission, and the Broadway mer- 
chants are now circulating a petition to that 
body, asking that a tunnel be constructed, not 
a “ditch.” 


Roman Catholic Schools 


Parochial schools provided by Roman Catho- 
lies give work for teachers, and these band 


Parkhurst | 
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themselves into lay societies. Among the 
largest are the Christian Brothers, who con- 
trol the parochial schools at Manhattan and 
the Bronx, while Franciscan Brothers control 
those of Brooklyn. Manhattan College is the 
high school, and for years it has been located 
in crowded quarters opposite the lower end of 
Central Park. It is now to have new quarters 
on Broadway, west side, facing Van Cortland 
Park, where twelve acres- have been pur- 
chased, and where a group of buildings is be- 
ing erected that will have a beautiful chapel 
for a center. The site is a plateau north of 
the Spuyten Duyvil parkway. The expendi- 
ture will be about $600,000. Funds come from 
the sale of valuable property in Fifty-ninth 
Street, and support of the work from tuition. 
Ov. As 


The Union of the Three 


Denominations 


So far as we know, the first regular organization 
of Congregational churches to respond to the pro- 
posals for church union now before our denomina- 
tion is the Welsh Association of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Its action is affirmative. 


We, ministers and delegates of the Welsh Congre- 
gational Churches of Eastern Association of Penn- 
sylvania in session at Lansford, Sept. 11-14, 1903, 
rejoice greatly at the effort put forth by the leading 
ministers to bring the different branches of the 
chureh of Christ to closer union. We heartily in- 
dorse the suggestions set forth in the letter ad- 
dressed by the joint committee of the Congrega- 
tional, Methodist Protestant and the United Breth- 
ren Churches to the various conferences of the 
above denominations, and we desire that our 
churehes should adopt the suggestions so as to 
bring the children of God of all names eloser for 
the propagation of the kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Signed, 

J. P. THOMAS, Scribe. 


Faithfulness in little things is hot enough. 
It must be coupled with a clear vision for the 
things that are really great. We must be able 
to see the thing of supreme importance and 
give it instantly the right of way.— Exchange. 


China and Glass 
Matching 


Intending purchasers of Dinner Sets 
or matchings to old sets will find in our 
Dinner Set Department an extensive 
exhibit. 

All grades, from the ordinary up 
through the middle values to the costly 
family services from the Worcester Royal, 
Mintons, Ridgways, Canton China, etc, 
In sets or parts of sets as required. 

In the Glass Dep’t (2d floor) is an 
extensive display of all grades from the 
ordinary up. Seekers for Wedding 
Gifts will find an extensive stock to 
choose from, all values. 

New subjects, of Wedgwood old blue 
historical Plates and Pitchers. 

Everything in Crockery, China and 
Glass in housekeeping requisites. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


China and Glass Merchants 
120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. 


Street cars marked “ Federal Street" may be 
taken from cither railway station to the door. 
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The Story of a Book [In Three Chapters] 


CHAPTER I. THE MEN WHO MADE IT 


NE hundred years ago Noah Webster 

—journalist, scholar, patriot—was 
brooding a great undertaking. He had 
worked with Jay and Hamilton for the 
adoption of the Constitution and the 
support of Washington’s administration ; 
freedom and order were established ; now 
for a science and literature worthy of the 
young republic! At the foundation of all 
is language. Webster had already made 
‘a Speller which speedily became and long 
remained a text-book for the entire peo- 
ple, training to uniformity of spelling and 
pronunciation, and yielding the author a 
maintenance which enabled him to carry 
on the vast and uncompensated work of 


_**An American Dictionary of the English 


Language.”’ In the exposition of that 
language no real advance had been made 
since Johnson’s dictionary sixty years be- 
fore. The new age and the new country 
had produced a flood of new words and 
usages for which there was no interpreter 
or arbiter. Webster essayed to cover the 
whole literature and the living use of the 
English-speaking race, with special inclu- 
sion of the new nationality. He brought 
to the task a natural genius for language, 
a special aptitude for lucid, exact, and 
terse definition, a ripe scholarship, and a 
tireless industry. - With his work well be- 
gun, he stopped to broaden his knowledge, 
and mastered the main vocabularies of 
twenty. languages. He studied fora year 


‘im Europe., Johnson, worked intermit- 
tently for eight years on his dictionary ; _ 


Webster spent twenty years on his. He 
gave it to the world in 1828—a splendid 
monument of scholarship, and in its sub- 
stance fitted to every-day needs. But it 
was in two bulky volumes, its price was 
$20, it contained a few eccentricities of 
spelling, and the American public was not 
yet emancipated from deference to Eng- 
lish authority. The first edition of 2,500 
copies was enough for thirteen years. 
Webster stood to his guns, bated no jot of 


‘his peculiarities even where most unpopu- 


lar, revised the work on its original lines, 
and brought out anew edition, at $15, in 
1841. That, too, found little sale; and in 
1848 Webster passed away, after a full and 
happy life, but with his magnum opus 
‘lying stranded like Robinson’ Crusoe’s 
boat, a vessel too big for the builder 
to launch. 

One hundred years ago, to a country 
printer in western Massachusetts was 
born his first son, George Merriam. The 
second son was Charles, and then came a 
flock of brothers and sisters. The boys 
were educated in the district school and 
the printing office; they toiled early and 


- late; when their father died they gave 


their slender patrimony to their mother 
and pushed their own way; 
and in 1831 G. & C. Merriam began busi- 
ness as retail booksellers in Springfield, 
Mass. They gave to business every hour 
not given to their families or their church. 
They began publishing in a modest way, 
notably an admirable series of school 
readers—the “‘Child’s Guide,” “Village 
Reader,’’ etc.—compiled by the elder 
When at Dr. Webster’s death, 
his book came into the market, they dis- 
cerned something of its potential value, 
and bought the unsold edition and the 
publishing right. That purchase marked 
an alliance of tusiness and scholarship 
which has borne fruit for sixty years. 
‘The new publishers’ first care was to fit 
the scholar’s wares to the public’s want. 
They employed Prof. Chauncey A. Good- 
rich, Webster’s son-in-law and literary 


heir, to re-edit the book; the eccentric 


spellings were dropped and the reasonable 
changes retained; such scientists as Silli- 
man and Dana were employed as contrib- 
utors; and in 1847 the full work was 
brought out in one volume for $6. The 
public favor was instantly won and never 
was lost. Webster’s executors had ap- 
praised the copyright for the unexpired 
ten years at $3,000, and the Merriams 
bought it for that. They so increased its 
value that when the copyright was re- 
newed for fourteen years they made terms 
with the Webster family by which during 
that period they paid to them, for the large 
book with its Abridgments and the Spel- 
ler, a quarter of a million dollars. The 
Merriams leased the Abridgments and the 
Speller to other houses, and concentrated 
their whole energy on the large book. 

In 1850 it was proposed in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, unsuggested by the 
publishers, that a copy of Webster’s large 
dictionary be placed in every district 
school. Before the legislative committee 
the advocate of a rival book sneered at 
Webster as an ignorant pretender. Prof. 
Noah Porter of Yale College replied with 
so eloquent a vindication of Webster’s 
scholarship and services that local preju- 
dice was conquered. The schools were of- 
fered their choice, and 3,035 took Web- 
ster and 105 its competitor. Soon after, 
New York State placed 10,000 copies of 
Webster in its schools, and thus began its 
acceptance as a school standard which to- 
day extends over the entire country. 

When the enlargement of Worcester 
to an illustrated quarto was announced 
in 1859, the Webster publishers made a 
prompt counterstroke. They put into a 
supplement a large number of classified 
illustrations—a new feature in an Ameri- 
can dictionary—added a supplement of 
new words which had long been accumu- 
lating; appended a valuable table of syno- 
nyms by Professor Goodrich ; and brought 
out their enlarged work well in advance 
of the new Worcester, which never ap- 
proached it in popularity. 

Then they set to work on a radical 
and thorough revision. Under Dr. Por- 
ter’s supervision, with the aid of a group 
of eminent scholars, the advances in 
linguistic science and in popular usage 
were inwrought with Webster’s solid 
groundwork. The period of this revis- 
ion was that of the Civil War; business 
fell off; the Southern market was lost; 
the income from the Speller was inter- 
mitted, and payments to the Webster 
family were by amicable arrangement 
postponed; war taxes were heavy; but 
the three brothers (Homer Merriam 
being now included) pushed steadily the 
revision, while they supported the war, 
and looked for the return of peace and 
prosperity. So came to birth the great 
book of 1864, known familiarly as ‘‘The 
Unabridged ;’’ its predecessor being com- 
pletely superseded and withdrawn from 
the market, until revamped and foisted 
upon the public under false pretenses 
half a century later. 

A battle of pamphlets turning largely 
on the question of spellings; the general 
prevalence of the Websterian practice, 
and an eclipse of all rivalry in the com- 
mercial field; a fresh supplement of new 
words in 1879; the gradual addition of 
biographical and geographical tables— 
these were incidents preliminary to the 
next great revision. To this revision— 
a work covering ten years and costing 
over a third of a million dollars—were 
given the fuller elaboration, the larger 
permanent staff, the freer employment 
of specialists, and the exact attention to 


every detail, which accord with the ad- 
vanced methods of modern scholarship 
and business. In a work carried on 
thus through generations, there has 
developed a special art of dictionary- 
making, with an invaluable tradition of 
experience, yet progressive and always 
expanding to meet the new conditions. 
The result appeared in 1890 in a work 
whose title marked the supremacy won 
throughout the English-speaking world, 
Webster’s International Dictionary. 

Its improvement has never ceased for 
a day. New matter has been added; 
tables have been scrupulously brought 
up to date; the accumulation and sifting 
of new words and meanings has gone 
steadily on. A supplement of new words 
in 1900; tables of biography and geog- 
raphy substantially made over in 1902; 
a steady accession of improvements with 
no special announcement—this has been 
the later history of the book. To the 
chief editorship so long and ably filled 
by President Porter has succeeded Dr. 
W. T. Harris, United States Commis- 
Sioner of Education and a scholar of 
world-wide repute. 

It is to the alliance of scholarship and 
business sagacity that Webster has owned 
its success and growth. From that alli- 
ance.has sprung a harmonious aim and @ 
comprehensive plan of work. Before 
setting forth that ideal, a word more 
may be given to the personnel of the 
combination, past and present. On the 
publishers’ side the force was strength- 
ened in 1877 by the addition of Mr. 
O. M. Baker, trained as an educator 
and a school superintendent; an expe- 
rienced and able bookseller, Mr. H. C. 
Rowley, came in two years later; the 
change by incorporation to “‘The G. & C. 
Merriam Company ”’ in 1902 was a change 
of form only, the same hands still man- 
ning the ship; to the directors was added 
Mr. K. N. Washburn, who: had been 
long engaged in the company’s service; 
and while the first two Merriam broth- 
ers have passed away, the directorship 
includes two of the family name, and 
Homer Merriam still presides in a hale 
old age. 

At the head of the editorial force 
have been in succession three scholars 
of high repute; Dr. Goodrich, the heir 
of Dr. Webster in mental acumen; 
President Porter, with a rare combina- 
tion of original intellect, acquired knowl- 
edge, and practical sagacity; and Dr. 
Harris, officially the first man in the 
American educational world, and emi- 
nent in a wide variety of studies. Next 
to these have been a group of contrib- 
utors of the highest standing in general 
scholarship or special branches, such as 
Dr. Mabn of Germany, Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, Pres. D. C. Gilman, Professors 
Hadley, Lounsbury, Sheldon, Remsen, 
Verrill, Justice Brewer—the list could 
be indefinitely prolonged. Of highest 
practical service have been men _ per- 
haps less famous who have through 
arduous years perfected themselves in 
the technical art of dictionary-making ; 
as chiefs of staff should be named, among 
the departed, William A. Wheeler and 
Loomis J. Campbell, and, among the 
living, F. Sturges Allen. With these 
have been scores of faithful and serv- 
iceable workers, whose lot has been 
“to widen knowledge and escape the 
praise.”’ 

So much for the men who haye made 
the book; the ideals they have followed 
and the methods they have used will. be 
given next week. 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 
Topic, Oct. 4-10. Great Men of the Bible: 
What Abraham Teaches Us. Gen. 12: 1-8 
Heb. 7: 1-10; Rom. 4: 1-9. 
In this rushing age, have we time to pause 


to re-create with the aid of the 
ination this figure the 
past? Certainly in the thoug 


historical imag- 
dim and distant 
rht of Ab- 


of 
Jesus 


raham represented something of value to the 


religious life, while Paul’s frequent references 
to the patriarch show what a vital personage 
Abraham was in contemporaneous 
thought, and no student of world 
movements, no humble, Christian 
can afford to ignore depreciate the man 
who looms up so conspicuously not only asa 
pioneer of the Jewish race, but as the father 
of faithful and believing people the world 
over. In this connection read the chapters 
in Dean Stanley’s History of the Jewish 
Chureh which relate to Abraham. They will 
be found exceptionally instructive and 
gestive. 


Jewish 
religious 
everyday 
or 


sug- 


We reverence Abraham as a royal believer. 
My thought connects him with that prompt 
and outspoken believer in the circle of the 
disciples, Simon Peter. Abraham put his 
confidence in something beside flocks and 
lands and retainers. He held communication 
with the living God. He might not always 
have comprehended aright every message to 
him out of the unseen world, but he held to 
the reality of that world, staked all that he 
possessed upon the possibility of a man’s 
knowing his Maker in ways of personal fel- 
lowship. Because he thus exemplified faith 
in the highest degree, we gain inspiration 
from him today. He is the type of the royal 
believers in subsequent ages. They are the 
men remembered by posterity. We have been 
honoring Emerson, Wesley and Robertson, 
and during the next few weeks tributes will be 
paid to Jonathan Edwards. They all stand 
for faith in God. Who are the men of our 
time for whom monuments and statues will 
be reared, one hundred, two hundred years 
hence? Will it be our captains of industry, 
our generals, admirals and senators, or will 
it be the men who through faith are today 
working righteousness, subduing kingdoms 
and out of weakness are being made strong? 


This suggests the second characteristic of 
Abraham—he was a doer as well as a hearer of 
the word. Upon the stage of contemporane- 
ous history he stands out as the most distin- 
guished actor. The Biblical record sums up 
the story of his emigration and settlement in 
a few brief sentences, but what months and 
years they may have covered of strenuous, 
heroic action! Call to mind the hardships ex- 
perienced by Whitman and his party when 
they went to Oregon in 1843, as well as the 


long trains of emigrants whose wagons used 


to dot the Western pJains, and we gain some | 


idea of what this movement which 
initiated and carried out cost. 


Abraham 


We see in Abraham, also, an illustration of 
the way in which a man with large material 
possessions and of personal force and influ- 
ence may carry the impulse of these posses- 
sions over into the Abra- 
ham was a leader, a man of property, doubt- 
less a power in the rude politics of his time. 
It was such a man whom God picked out fora 
peculiar and phenomenal part in the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God. 0, that we 
might have more men of this type allied today 
with the interests of Jesus Christ! We are 
thankful that there is a part for the humblest 
worker and a need for him also, but religion is 


ome ib 


religious sphere. 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


meant to seize upon and retain for its own 
uses the wealth, the brain, the talent, the in- 
ventive genius, the adventurous spirit of mod- 
We want to connect with it the 
prince, the professional man, the 
the leaders in commerce 
Abraham teaches us this final 
are to strive to win for the 
personality and the forces so 


ern times. 
merchant 
railroad magnate, 
and finance. 

lesson that we 


the 
in this present world. 


kingdom, 


dominant 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 28, 
10.30 A. M Address by Rey. E. M. Bliss, D. D., secre- 
tary Am. Tract Soc., on Christianity vs. Politics in the 
furkish Empire. 

NORFOLK CONFERENCE, Quincy Point, Mass., Sept. 29. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 13-16. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveiand, O., 
Oct. 20-22. 
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WORCESTER Sou rH CONFERENCE, Douglas, Mass., First | 


Church, Oct. 


WoMAN’S BOAR D OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, New 

Haven, Ct., Nov. 4, 5. 

FALL STATE MEETINGS 

Oregon, Oregon City, Sept. 29 
North Dakota, Carrington, Sept. 29 
Kentucky, Corbin, Sept. 29 
Idaho, Huntington, Oct. 1 
California, Woodland, Oct. 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Oct. 
Wisconsin, Menominee, Oct. 
Wyoming, Douglas, Oct. 
South Carolina, Lykesland, Oct. 
Texas, Dallas, Oct. 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Oct. 
Nebraska, Geneva, Oct. 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Oct. 
Soutaern California, Oct. 
Alabama, Tallassee, Nov. 11 
Mississippi, Cherokee, Nov. 13 
Connecticut, New Haven, Noy. 17 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


MOHR _KRENNING- In Fort Recovery, 0., 
Rev. E. D. Curtis, Supt. of Cong’l Home Missions for 
Indiana, tev. Charles A. Mohr and Alice, second 
daughter of Dea. George W. and Mrs. Krenning. 

WILM—GRIDLEY—In Parsons, Kan., Sept. 15, by Rey. 
A. L. Gridley, father of the bride, Rev. Emil C. Wilm 
of Georgetown, Tex., and Grace H. Gridley. The 
pair go at once to Ithaca, N. Y., where Mr. Wilm is 
to pursue post-graduate work in ¢ ‘ornell Uniy ersity. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Sept. 9, by 


COBB—In Newton Center, Mass., 
Everson, youngest son of Dr. W. H. Cobb of the Con- 
greygational Library,aged 21 yrs. He was a Sophomore 
at Harvard and a brilliant musician. 

PANNELL—In the Presbyterian Ch., Chester, N. J., 
where he had just closed a sermon, Rev. Dr. Cary H. H. 
Pannell,aged 70 yrs. He was a member of the Hudson 
River, also of the New gh wy Associations of Congre- 

gational Churches and had held M peng! Foc ce at Rock- 
away ae Church, New York, First Church, Morris- 


Sept. 19, William 


town, N. 


Berean Chureh, Brooklyn, and at Bethle- 
hem, N 
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represent the highest type of Warm Air Heatin 
are made of the highest grade materials only an 
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BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE 


Do You Know What It Means 
to Cure Constipation ? 


It means to turn aside and throw out of the 
body all the woes and miseries caused by a 
clogged up system, and they are many. Con- 
stipation means that the bowels are weak, so 
that they cannot keep up that constant motion 
the doctors call peristaltic action. When that 
stops passages cease, the blood begins to ab- 
sorb the poisons through the walls of the in- 
testines and thus disease is seattered every- 
where, Death often lays its foundation in 
this way. Torturing diseases like dys spepsia, 
indigestion, kidney troubles, liver complaints, 
heart disease, headaches and a hundred and 
one other complaints start that way. A cure 
must come through toning up, strengthening 
and invigorating the bowels. This can_be 
easily, gently and permanently done by Ver- 
nal Saw Palmetto Ber rry Wine. It is a tonic 
laxative of the highest class. It builds up 
the bowels, restores the lost action and adds 
new life and vigor. Only one small dose a 
day will positively eure constipation of any 
degree by removing the cause of the trouble. 
Try it. A free sample bottle for the asking. 
“3 ernal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, 

ee 


a leading druggists have it for sale. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to bh | detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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etc., etc. are all 
and always abso- 
Iutely pure and 
extra strong. 
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10c. at ypur grocer’s, 


IF IT’S SLADE’S IT IS 
PURE AND GOOD. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Negro Problem 


Prof. Oliver Loud of Straight University, 
New Orleans, spoke at the New England 
Church, Sunday morning, Sept. 13. Monday 
morning he gave an account of a recent visit 
which took him over portions of Louisiana 
and Mississippi and enabled him to see some 
of the graduates of the university at their 
work. Not only did his own observations 
convince him of the usefulness of these gradu- 
ates, but he gathered testimony to this fact 
from large numbers of influential white men. 
Professor Loud believes in industrial training 
for the Negro, but also in the training of a 
few for leaders of their‘race in the higher 
education. Six millions of Negroes, accord- 
ing to his estimate, still live in one room and 
are unable to read or write. Perhaps three 
millions have received some education and 
are struggling up both morally and _ intellec- 
tually. The work of the A. M. A. was 
heartily commended by Professor Loud, and 
that also of Booker T. Washington. 


The First Church 


During the summer the average attendance 
has been much higher than last year, and Dr. 
Bartlett since his return from vacation has 
been greeted by audiences which have glad- 
dened his heart and given him great hope for 
the future. The kind of work which he and 
the church are doing is evidently meeting the 
wants of the people. There is no reason why 
this church, with its inspiring history, should 
not be eyen more useful in the changed con- 
ditions than in former years, when instead of 
being surrounded by boarding houses and fac- 
tories it was the center of the best residence 
district on the West Side. 


The South Church 


Here the evening service has long been 
something of a problem. - But Pastor Thorp’s 
lectures on the leaders of the Christian 
Church and good music have solved it. At 
present, thanks to the generosity of one of 
the members of the church, the best music 
which can be obtained in the city is furnished 
the evening congregation. Care is taken to 
adapt it to the topie which the pastor treats 
and to make it worshipful and spiritually 
helpful. The large audiences bear witness to 
the fact that the community appreciates the 
service. 


A New Method cof Keeping Sunday : 

Prof. C. R. Henderson, chaplain of Chicago 
University and professor of Socidlogy, for- 
merly pastor of the Woodward Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Detroit, said in a recent-lecture 
to his students, that he believed that it would 
be a good thing to encourage young men and 
boys to attend church and Sunday school in 
the morning and in the afternoon allow them 
to play ball. They do not know what to do 
with themselves. Provide them with games 
which tax their physical strength and they 
will be far more mora] than they now are. Of 
course Professor Henderson is well aware that 
his Baptist brethren in the ministry will not 
agree with him, but he says he has studied the 
question carefully and reached the conclusion 
that baseball Sunday afternoon should receive 
the approval of Christian people. 


The Public Schools 


There are at least 250,000 children in the 
public schools of Chicago, to say nothing of 
those who patronize the parochial and private 
schools. - It is difficult to find room for so 
many, but the erection of new buildings and 
additions to the old ones during the summer 
will provide for all but about 8,000 pup!ls. 
_ For these rooms will be hired. It is now 

claimed that the schools are entirely free from | 
political inflience. Mr. Cooley, the superin- 
tendent, has the entire responsibility of their | 
management. Even the Board of Education, | 
which is certainly partisan in its character, | 
has far less influence than formerly. Mr. | 


Cooley has felt hampered in the past and has 
been asking for more and more responsibili- 
ties till now he has the power to do pretty 
nearly as he wishes. 


The Evangelistic Spirit q 

There is a very strong desire on the part of 
many of our ministers to find some more ef- 
fective way of presenting the gospel than they 
have as yet discovered. They are not satisfied 
with the evangelist as such, but they are con- 
vinced that they themselves and their churches 
need his spirit and perhaps some of his meth- 
ods. They are meeting together and asking 
each other how they may secure a deeper 
spiritual life for themselves and their churches, 
how they can best bear witness to the realities 
of thegospel. The manifestation of this spirit 
so early in the season g ves promise of ingath- 
erings during the winter. 

Chicago, Ill., Sept. 19. FRANKLIN. 


Brant Rock Chapel Free of Debt 


At the last service of the summer season, held in 
the beautiful stone chapel at Brant Rock, Marsh- 
field, Mass., this union enterprise celebrated the 
raising of the last $400 of its $7,500 debt. A few 
earnest women of faith shouldered this burden 
eight years ago and by means of fairs and other en- 
tertainments which required much planning, hard 
work and a high order of ability, have lessened it 
till the last dollar has been paid. The chief feature 
of the Sunday service was the fine rendering of the 
Hallelujah Chorus under the leadership of Mr. 
Archie Dayison of Dorchester. The following Tues- 
day evening a farewell ‘socialwas held, when those 
identified longest with the enterprise told the story 
of its inception and growth. a 


Gaining Strength Daily. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate not only corrects dis- 
orders which undermine health, but also builds up 
the entire physical system. A valuable constitu- 
tional tonic. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


If you read The Congregationalist you know about 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine for the Stomach, Flatulency 
and Constipation. We continually praise it, as hun- 
dreds of our readers do. Any reader of this can 
have a trial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine free, 
by sending a letter or postal card to Drake Formula 
Company, Lake and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, Il. 

One dose a day of this tonic, laxative Palmetto 
medicine gives immediate relief and often cures in 
a few days. Drake’s Palmetto Wine is a wonder 
worker for the Blood and the Liver and Kidneys. 

Seventy-five cents at Drug Stores for a large bot- 
tle, usual dollar size, but a trial bottle will be sent 
free and prepaid to every reader of The Congrega- 
tionalist who writes for it. 


FAMOUS ANNUAL 


Autumnal 5 
Excursion 


THURSDAY, OCT. 8, 1903. 


A Special Fast Express on the 
BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


leaves the South Station at 8.30 A. M., passing 
through the most beautiful and prosperous section 
of Massachusetts to ALBANY through the 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, 


| Thenee, by either day or night boat down the 


historic and beautiful 


HUDSON RIVER, 


Passing the Catskills, West Point, and the Palisades, 
arriving in 


NEW YORK CITY 


at 6 A. M. or 6 P. M., Friday, October 9, depending 
on whether you take the night boat October 8, or 
the day boat October 9. 
steamers of the 


FALL RIVER LINE 


to Boston, arriving at 7 A. M. either Saturday 


or Sunday. 
A. S. HANSON, Gen’] Pass. Agent. 


The Last. “The Best. Wait for it. 


Thence by the palatial | 
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For further particulars address | 


} 


pg)” WAMBURG- 
; AMERICAN LINE 


‘ in from New York February 2, 1904 
Wf +. ORLENT 


by Palatial Twin-Screw Steamer 


Auguste Victoria 


Cruise of 74 days costing $450 
and upward 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Hamburg-American Line 
35-37 Broadway, New York 


round trip to 


California 


Tickets to San Francisco and Los An- 
geles and return, from Chicago daily, 
October 8 to 17, via the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway ,over the only 
double-track railway between Chica- 
go and the Missouri River with choice 
of routes through some of the most 
beautiful mountain scenery in the 
world. Corresponding low rates from 
all points. 


Three Daily Trains 


leave Chicago 8.00 p. m., 10.00 a.m. 
and 11.30 p.m. The luxurious Over- 
land Limited (8.00 p. m.) has Pull- 
man drawing-room and compartment 
sleeping cars, dining cars (alacarte), 
observation, library and buffet smok- 
ing cars through without change. 

Daily and personally conducted 
tours in Pullman tourist sleeping cars, 
Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Portland. Only $6.00 
double berth. 

The Best of Everything. 


Particulars as to rates, train service. schedules 
wand siceping car reservations on application. @ 
All agents sell tickets via this route. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 0. & N. W. R'y 
Chicago, Ill. 


. Nw78 


FAST TWIN 


DOMINION LINE $53 


Queenstown—Liverpool 


Boston 


New England, Oct. 1 | Commonwealth, Oct. 22 
Mayflower, Oct. 8} New England, Oct, 29 
Columbus, Oct. 15 | Mayflower, Nov. 5 

Saloon $80 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 


rates. 
FROM BOSTON 


MEDITERRANEAN 2:REct 


TO 
AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 
VANCOUVER, Oct. 10. 
Saloon, 860 and $75 upward... 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


AINSLIE, THOs., Gore Bay, Ont. (Presb.), to Lake 
Ann, Mich. Accepts. 

BACHELER, GILBERT H., W. 
Eliot. Declines. 

BARRETT, MANDwUs, Union, Io., to Port Arthur, 
Tex. Declines. 

Bowkon, Jos., Tueson, Ariz., to Chewelah, Wn. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

BRANDT, WESLEY L., Mitchellville, Io., to Jewell, 
to begin work Oct. 4. 

BuUSHELL, RicHarp, Black Diamond, Wn., adds 
Christopher to his field. 

Gapp, Wo. W., Bridgeport, Mich., to Richmond. 

GARRISON, SPENCER C., Pacific Sem., to White 
Salmon, Wn. Accepts. 

GLEASON, CHAS. A., Marysville, O., to West Point, 
Neb. 

GLEASON, J., Ohio, to West Point, Neb. Accepts. 

HrLTon, CHAs. A., Randolph, Mass., to Fremont 
Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts, to begin 
Noy. 1. 

HOGAN, HARDING R., Farview, Wis., and three 
yoked points, to Tyndall and Bon Homme, 8. D., 
with inereased salary and diminished burdens. 
Declines, in view of the need of his present work. 

Hooker, A. H. (U. B.), Garwin, Io., to Ogden. 
Accepts, 

Howik, DAvip, Saundersville, Mass., to Union Ch., 
Hopedale, Worcester. Accepts. 

KAUFFMAN, R. S., Elkhart, Ind., to 
Mich. Accepts, to begin Noy. 1. 

KEEDY, JOHN L., Walpole, Mass., to Barre, for 
one year. , 

LILLIE, IsAAc B., Baldwin, Mich., to Mattawan 
Accepts. 

MARSH, BYRON F., Mt. Dora Ch., Eustis, Fla., ac- 
cepts call to Daytona, beginning Oct. 1. 

MCLAREN, JAs. H., Anamosa, fo., to West Pull- 
man Ch., Chicago, Ih 

MCLEop, D. J., Nova Scotia, to First and West 
Chs., Bangor, Mich. Accepts. 

MCSKIMMING, DAvip D., lately of Whiting, Io., to 
Forest City. Accepts. 

MILLARD, MARTIN J., to remain another year at 
De Witt, Neb. 

NEwcome, F. L. (Meth.), Loeckeford, Cal., to San 
Juan. Accepts. 

ORR, JAs. B., Wallace, Ida., to W. Seattle, Wn. 

PATCHELL, WM. T., Pueblo, Col., to San José, Cal., 
and to be field sec’y of the Cal. C. E. 

Rep, Davin H.,is not located at Lakeside, Wn., 
but is ass’t sup’t of home missions with Dr. 
Seudder. 

REID, JoHN, Greenville, N. H., to South Main St. 
Ch., Manchester. 

REID, Joun, Nelson, B. C., to Second Ch., Tacoma, 
Wn. Accepts. 

ROBINSON, C. E. (Meth.), Iowa, to Lewiston, Mich. 
Accepts. 

SANTIKIAN, HOHANNEs K., Cambridgeport, Mass., 
to work among the Armenians of California. Ac- 
cepts, and is on the field. 

SHEAFF; Ron’ L., to S. Heroand Grand Isle, Vt. 
Declines. 

SHELDON, CHAs. F., Waukomis, OklL., declines call 
to Carrier. 

SKEELS, HENRY M., Harmon Ch., Denver, Col., to 
Pilgrim Ch., same city. Ace¢epts, to begin Oct. 1, 
closing a pastorate of nearly eight years. 


Newfield, Me., to 


Kalkaska, 


CUBS’ FOOD 
They Thrive on Grape-Nuts. 


Healthy babies don’t ery and the well nour- 
ished baby that is fed on Grape-Nuts is never 
acrying baby. Many babies who cannot take 
any other food relish the perfect food Grape- 
Nuts and get well. 

“My little baby was given up by three 
doctors, who said that the condensed milk on 
which I had fed it had ruined the child’s 
stomach. One of the doctors told me that 
the only thing to do would be to try Grape- 
Nuts, so I got some and prepared it as follows: 
I soaked PY tablespoonfuls in one pint of cold 
water for half an hour, then I strained off the 
liquid and .mixed 12 teaspoonfuls of this 
strained Grape-Nuts juice with six teaspoon- 
fuls of rich milk, put in a pinch of salt and a 
little sugar, warmed it and gave it to baby 
every two hours. 3 

“Tn this simple, easy way I saved baby’s 
life and haye built her up to a strong, healthy | 
child, rosy and laughing. The food must 
certainly be perfect to have such a wonderful 
effect as this. I can truthfully say I think it 
is the best food in the world to raise delicate 
babies on and is also a delicious, healthful 
food Poh nis as we nave discovered in 
our family.”” Name given ostum Co., 
ay co Se a. . 

jrape-Nuts is equally valuable to the strong, 
healthy nian or Ae neva % 

Grape-Nuts food stands for the true theory | 
of health. - 

look in each package for a copy of the | 
famous little book, “* The Road to Wellyille.”’ | 


; 


SNOWDEN, CLIFFORD L., Union Ch., Beverly Hills, 
Chicago, Ill, declines call to Plymouth Ch., 
Omaha, Neb. 

SPEERS, WM. J., accepts call to Second Ch., Oak- 
land, Cal., not Fourth Ch., San Francisco. 

Squires, Wm. P., supply at Hampden, Mass., to 
First Baptist Ch., E. Brookfield. Accepts. 

STEPHENS, F. A., Owosso, Mich., to Grass Lake. 
Accepts. 

TORRENS, Dayip J., Mt. 
ship, N. Y. 

TUPPER, LELAND E., Salina, Kan., to N. Crafts- 
bury, Vt. Accepts. 

WASHBURN, FRANCIS M., Soquel, Cal., to remain 
another year. 

WHITE, FRANCIS D., Hudsonville, Mich., to Conk- 
lin. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BAKER, FRANK H., i. S. Bridgton, Me., Sept. 15. 
Sermon, Dr. Smith Baker; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. B. Hague, C. F. Sargent, J. B. Saer 
and F. E. Winn. 

CHAPEL, ELMER O., 0. Viola, Wis., Sept. 8. Ser- 
mon, Rey. E. W. Huelster; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. A. Stemen, J. Austin, H. H. Carter, 
F. A. Slyfield. 

COLBURN, Harvey C., Oberlin Sem., o. and i. 
Marysville, O., Sept. 8. Sermon, Rev. B. R. Long; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. J. C. Jackson, E. B. 
Allen, E. A. King. 

SHORT, WALLACE M., 4. Beacon Hill Ch., Kansas 
City, Mo., Sept. 15. Moderator, Dr. J. W. Fifield, 
D. D.; parts by Rey. Messrs. W. W. Bolt, Albert 
Bushnell, C. M. Clark, C. B. Martin and J. P. 
O'Brien. 

WALDROP, ISAAC N., o. Buffalo Park, Kan., Sept. 
17. Sermon, Rey. J. E. Ingham, Supt. C. 8. 8. 
and P. S.; other parts, Rey. Messrs. H. E. Thayer 
and Aaron Breck. 


Carmel, Pa., to Friend- 


Resignations 

APPLETON, FAYETTE G., Rising City, Neb. 

BRADY, ALEX., Marysville, Wn. 

BuRTON, Rop’r W., Havelock, Neb., withdraws 
resignation. 

CooKkEr, WM. H., Hillyard and Pleasant Prairie, 
Wn. 

CRAWFORD, CHAS. D., Meadville, Pa. 

EASTMAN, P. E., Grand Meadow, Minn. 

Fisu, E. SAm’L, Hawley, Minn. 

FISHER, Jos. A., Alden, Io. 

GILMORE, AUBREY C., Turner, Me. 

Hiuron, CHAs. A., Randolph, Mass., after ten 
years’ service. 

HOLBROOK, IRA A., Independence, Kan., to take 
effect Oct. 1, closing a pastorate of over four 
years. 

KNUDSON, ALBERT L., Rosalia, Wn. 

Mor, WM. C. H., Granby, Vt., to study at Bangor 
sem. 

MORGAN, DAN’L T., Genoa Bluffs, Io. 

OAKEY, JAs., Brownton and Stewart, Minn. 

SEIBERT, ALBERT E., Cereseo, Mich. 

SNYDER, OWEN M., Sheridan and Fenwick, Mich. 

STRATTON, LEMUEL N., Maplewood Ch., Chicago, 
Ill. 

THAYER, 0. 
Ida. 

TORRENS, DAvip J., Mt. Carmel, Pa. 

TORNBLOM, AUGUST F., Proctor and Rutland Cen- 
ter, Vt. 

VOORHEES, J. 
Mass. 

WALTERS, THOS. W., Spokane, Wn. Will sup- 
ply a few months and then rest for a year in 


Wales. 
Stated Supplies 
HEGNER, H. J., Chieago, Ill., at West Pullman Ch., 
Chicago. 
== D. E., Spokane, Wn., at Chatteroy and 
WARNER, WM. J., Indianapolis, Ind., at Anderson. 


FRANKLIN, Wardner and Kellogg, 


SPENCER, Roslindale Ch., Boston, 


Personals 


Broap, L. P., and wife, who have been resting at 
their summer home in Newfane, Vt., have “ broken 
camp” there and will soon enter upon their sea- 
son campaign in behalf of home missions. They 
will cover Wyoming, the Dakotas, Iowa, Illinois, 
Michigan, Missouri, North and South Carolina, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Georgia and Alabama. 

Dowsk, EDMUND, pastor at Sherborn, Mass., since 
1838, and chaplain of the Massachusetts Senate, 
celebrated, Sept. 17, his ninetieth birthday. A 
reception was given him at his home. 

FLOOK, JAcon, and wife, Kearney, Neb., were 
tendered a reception Sept. 4, on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their marriage. 

Grirris, Wa. E., and wife, Ithaca, N. Y¥., on a 
recent anniversary were given a surprise party 
by friends in the parish, at which Dr. Griffis was 
given a set of study furniture and a generous sum 
of money and Mrs. Griffis a mahogany sewing 
table and cheval mirror. 

PARKER, J. Homer, of the Home Missionary 
Society, acted as leader of a two weeks’ summer 
assembly at Lake Stevens, Snohomish Co., Wh., 
where ten acres of land have been offered for a per- 
tmaAnent assembly place for Congregationalists, 


Continued on page 443. 
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Mail Orders Only. 


Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order 
in One Week, 


$8 to $40 


There is all the dif- 
(citetn E aignstane 
petween a high - 
tatlor-made which 
has been made to order 
for you, and a f= 
madé garment such as 
you see in the stores. 
Ready-made suits lack 
individuality, and rare} 
have either style or fi 
We do not keep them. 
We make to order 
only our py all 
sty made ; the - 
ote fit dod oer 4 ss rod 
»yroper ~~ es 
No teva 8 overlooked. 

You feel comfortable 
in them, and are 


into the mos 
fashionable foe 
ments le. 
Our catalogue il- 
lustrates 126 


styles, and we have 400 fabrics from which you 


may select. Our new directions for tak 


urements insure 


fi 


turn t 


Se 
lled in one week. 
OUR CATALC 


Tailored Suits, 
Visiting Dresses, 
Handsome Skirts, 
Stylish Jackets, 


fect fitting ssceenel ‘Orders 
Catalogue and samples Sree. 
IGUE ILLUSTRATES: 


$8.00 to $40.00 


$12.00 to $35.00 
$4.00 to $20.00. 
-00 to -00 


We make a specialty of 


Brides’? Travelis 


1g Dresses, $10 to $35. 


We pay express charges to any part of the U. S. 


money. 

Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
who will, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles 


and materials, 


We applet to fil and please 
1e garment promptly an 


u. If we don’t, re- 
we will refund your 


When you send us an order, the 


will look after it while it is in the .cutter’s an 


tailor’s hands, and will 


give it the same care and 


attention that it would have if it were made under 
your personal supervision by your owa dressmaker, 


nh 


Catalogue and a la 


samples will be sent free by return mail, 
L CATALO 


ew FAL 


e assortment of the newest 
UE No. 52. _ Men- 


tion whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks. 
and about the colors you desire, and we will sen 
a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Establ 


ished 15 years. . 


Pn , 
Massachusetts Monumental Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York. = 


SEN 
rial to D 
Designs and e 


Unite Great English Remedy 


» 


one 
k OW 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, Effective. : 


GGISTS, or 224 


elt 


Senta’ rebuildta 
fine drink as 


es 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 442.) 


STREET, Gro. E., Phillips Ch., Exeter, N. H., is 

- preparing a history of Mt. Desert, the book to ap- 

pear next year on the 300th anniversary of Cham- 
‘plain’s discovery of the island. 

WINCH, GRO. W., First Ch., Holyoke, Mass., upon 
his return from vacation was presented with 
$150 in gold, in recognition of 15 years’ service 
with his chureh. 


Increase of Salary 


DECHMAN, ARTHUR, Groyeland, Mass., $100. 


Churches Organized and Recogatzed 


INDEX, WN., 12 members. 

LEAD, 8. D., Lutheran Cong’l, 86 members. J. 
Johnson, pastor. 

MINERAL BLUFF, GA., 8 members. 
pastor. : 

STRINGTOWN, I. T., rec. Sept. 13. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA., rec. Sept. 8. 116 members. 


Material Gain 


EpGAR, ONTARIO.—Parsonage property renovated. 

EpMonpDs, WN., Rey. F. D. Bentley, has secured a 
lot for a parsonage. 

ENFIELD, MAss.—Audience room newly frescoed, 
carpeted and new upholstery given furniture. 
The frescoing and a new chandelier are gifts of 
two liberal friends. 

KANsAs Crry, Mo., Westminster, 
ground for its new building. 

KENSINGTON, Ct., lays new carpets. Individual 
communion eups haye been introduced. 

LAKESIDE, WN., is building a parsonage, being 
temporarily aided by Rey. Geo. Kindred. 

LINCOLN, NeEB., First, has canceled its mortgage. 
A new boiler will be added to the heating appa- 
ratus soon. 

LITTLE FALLS, MInn., Rey. W. ©. A. Wallar, re- 
decorated and partially refurnished its audience 
room. 

LYNNFIELD CENTRE, MAss.—Chureh buildings re- 
painted and new horsesheds built. 

NEWTON, MAss., North Ch., Rey. H. E. Oxnard, 
broke ground, Sept. 10, for an addition to its 
church edifice. The new part is to enlarge the 
main Sunday school room and provide for a pri- 
mary department room and will inchtde a ladies’ 
parlor, kitchen and other modern. requirements. 
The work is to’cost $4,500, and is be finished 
by Dee. 15. 

PIERCE, NEB., repaints its edifice, adding a new 
‘porch. : 

SYiVAN, Wy., Rey. C. E. Philbrook, has completed 
@ parsonage. 


A. C. Perry, 


has broken 


Dedications 


LAKE VIEW, WN., Rey. H. B. Hendley, dedicated 
church building Sept. 20. 


TWO TIPS 
And Both Winners. 


A man gets a friendly, tip now and then 
that’s worth while. 

A Nashville man says: ‘‘\For many years I 
was a perfect slave to coffee,\ drinking it bet 
day, and all the time I suffered with stomac 
trouble and such terrific nerWouswess that at 
times I was unable to attend to-usiness, and 
life seemed gel worth living. I attributed 
my troubles to other causes. thn coffee, and 
continued to drench my system yvith this drug. 
Finally I got so bad: I could: not Pog e my 
limbs were weak and trembliag and I had a 
constant dread of some impending danger, 
and the many medicines I ‘ed, failed to help 
me at all. ; i 

“One day a friend told me what Postum 
had done for her husbapd and adyised me 
to quit coffee and try it, but I would not do 
so. Finally another friend met me on the 
street one day and after talking about my 
health he said, ‘You try Postum Cereal Cof- 
fee and leave coffee alone,’ adding that his 
nervous troubles had all: disappeared when 
he gave up coffee and began to drink Postum. 
“This made such a great impression on 
me that I resolved to try it, although I confess 
I had little hopes. However, I started in, 
and to my unbounded surpTise, in less than 
two weeks I was like another person. All 
of my old troubles are now gone and I am a 

living example of the won- 

power of .’ostum. It isa 

well as a delicious beverage, and 

I know it will correct all coffee ills; 1 know 

what a splendid effect it had on me to give 

up coffee and drink Postum.” \ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mici}- 

‘There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little feck. “The Road to’ ellville. 


\ 
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August Receipts of the A. B. C, F. M. 


1902 1903 

Donations, $82,606.94 $113,264.27 
Legacies, 19,716.51 35,214.09 
Total, $102,323.45 $148,478.36 

e 12 mos. 1902 12 mos, 1903 
Donations, ‘ $547,652.78 $597,104.79 
Legacies, 174,437.58 122,049.03 
Total, / 722,090.36 $719,153.82 


Inerease in ee for the year, $49,452.01; 
decrease in legacies, $52,388.55; net decrease, 
$2,936.54. | 


The Welsh Gymantfa 


The anaual association (Gymanfa) of the Welsh 
Congregational Churches of Eastern Pennsylvania 
was held at Lansford, Carbon County, Sept. 11-14. 
The first meeting consisted of a sermon by Rey. 
T. C. Edwards, and an address by Dr. W. A. Dun- 
ean of the Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
who was excused from speaking in Welsh. 

Reports from various parts of the state concern- 
ing thé condition of the churches were encouraging. 
The dark clouds which gathered around us last 
year/on account of the fierce and long strike are 
dispersing, and all the churches are again in a 
normal state. 

All the Protestant churches of Lansford and vi- 
cinity were supplied with preachers from the 
Gymanfa on Sunday, and still there were enough to 
supply our own chureh with half a dozen good ser- 
mons. Two interesting papers were read by lay- 
men, Mr. John R. George of Wilkesbarre on the 
need of increase in the contributions to correspond 
with the recent advances in wages; and Mr. T. Cor- 
ris Davies of Lansford on some of the chief ele- 
ments in a real religious revival. The retiring 
moderator, Dr. R. 8. Jones, gave a strong address 
on some of the false notions as to what is necessary 
for the success of the church and the Christian life. 
\pr. Duncan’s words for the boys and girls were 
inspiring to all. 

The death of our state superintendent of home 
missions, Rev. T. W. Jones, was announced, and 
appropriate resolutions adopted. Dr. T. W. Jones 
ha¢l been a beloved and faithful officer for a long 
pettiiod,.and his genial presence, and warm-hearted 
addjresses were always welcome and helpful. 

The Welsh Gymanfa-of Pennsylvania dates back 
to the year 1839, when the Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists met in a United Association in Ebens- 
burg}, Pa. The first Congregational Association of 
the state was organized in Pottsville, Pa., in 1840. 
Annually after 1841 the meetings were held in the 
ehupehies\ between Pittsburg in the west, and Car- 
bondale in\the east. In the year 1870, a reorgani- 
zation was efiected, which left all the churches 
west of the A\lleghanies to form an association of 
their own, or Ba with Eastern Ohio. Since 1870 
this Eastern Pennsylvania Association has held an- 
nual meetings and has succeeded in saving a large 
part of the state, to Congregationalism. We have a 
constituency of *hirty churches. 

The Welsh” ,eople have inherited a love for the 
annual Gy" anfa; not on account of its business con- 
ferences, wor its papers or essays, ete., but chiefly 
for its (ospel features and preaching services. 
Hundreds, maybe thousands, of conversions have 
resulted\ from the Gymanfa preaching at various 
times in fs history in Wales, and often in the 
United States. In Wales the preaching meetings 
are Aa held in the open field, selected gener~ 
ally with a natural elevation from the platform. No 
seats are pjrovided for the Jarge audiences, and 
thousands 0x. people will stand all day, attending 
two or three mewtings and listening to two or three 
full sermons in ach meeting. These services be- 
gin at 7 o’clock in *he moraiag with two sermons, in 
a ehureh, then honhe t~breakfast, and afterwards 
to the field for the [vu 0’clock mass meeting with its 
two or three sermons. This will be repeated at 2 
o’clock and at 6. Tt is seldom thit the same minis- 
ter preaches twice on the same day in the field. 

In Lansford sevet preaching services and three 
prayer meetings were held. The visitors were nu- 
merous, but were royally entertained by Rey. F. 
Teilo Evans and his people. 

The next Gymanfa will be held in September, 1904, 
with the church at Plymouth, Luzerne County. FE. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


] 
27—Oct. 3. Why Christ and the | 
Rev. 2: 1-5; 


Topic, Sept. 
Apostles Blamed the Church. 
3: 1-3; 1 Cor. 117 17-22. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 420.) 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molassess every 
spring and fall. : 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,’’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- , 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses.every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impur- 
ity of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘‘ For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 
sulting from constipation or malaria, I 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- 
pear in four or five days, leaving the skin 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
piils, cathartics and so-called blood ‘‘pu- 
rifiers,’’ will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 


EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
throughout the world recommend 


QUIN 4- 
LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., AY. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED PROPOSITION 


THE GREATEST BIBLE COMMENTARY OFFER EVER MADE 
Absolutely no expense to Bible students who wish to examine this great work 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE BIBLE 
SPECIAL OFFER % 


We will send this magnificent set of books by freight or express, all charges 
prepaid, to any address in the United States on examination for. tem days, without 
any advance payment, under the agreement that if found satisfactory@ne of the 
plans of payment named below will be accepted and money forwarded within 
ten days after receipt of books, or, if not wanted, to be carefully boxed again and 
returned by fréight at our expense. 


Our own knowledge of the merits and popularity of this valuable modern Bible exposition 
and the large number of glowing testimonials received from grateful purchasers leads us to make 
the above proposition, which we consider one of the greatest ever made to ministers and Bible students. 


Only 
$10.00 
for the 
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THIS GREAT WORK consists of a-series of expositions coven, ‘ng all the books of the Old and New Testament by the 
greatest Biblical scholars and divines 9f me dern times. The Scriptures are analyzed, illuminated, 

and interpreted in a style that is thoroughly interesting and positively fascinating.’, The knowledge imparted —— are work cannot 
be overestimated. It is an invaluable aid to ministers, expositors, teachers and students of the Bible. bi owt 
The eminent authors of these expositions are as follows: “evesis, St. John, First /Corinthians, MARCUS D Ds, , Exodus, St. Mark, 
G. A. CHADWICK, D. DO. Leviticus, 8:> TAL PL . D.D. Numbers, 

Judges, Ruth, Job, R. A. WATSON, D.D. Deuteronomy, ANDREW HARPER, D.D. Joshnit, First and Second Samuel, W. G. BEAD E,D D., LL.D. 
First and Seeond Kings, Daniel, DEAN F. W. FARRAR, D.D. Fitst and Second Chronicles, W. H. BENNETT, M.A. Hera. Nelie , Esther, Song of 
Solomon, Lahentations, W. F. ADENEY, M.A. Psams, Colossians, Philemon, ALE XANDERE MACLAREN, D. D. Pisverhs, BLP. HORTON, BD. D: 
Ecclesiastes, SAMUEL COX, D. D. Isaiah, Twelve minor Prophets, GEDRGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL. BD. Seremiah, @ J. BALL, M. A. 
Ezekiel, JOUN SKINNER, M.A. St Matthew, Jd. MONRO GIBSON. D.D, St Luke, HHENRY BURTON, M. 4. Acts Of the Aposties, G. T. 
STOKES, DD. Romans, H. C. G. MOULE, D.D. Secon Corinthians, Thessalonians, J ¥Ae&S DENNEY, D. D. Gals pe tn ge ah @ FIND- 
LAY, D.b. Philippians, ROBERT RAINY, D.D. First andsecond Timothy, Tita’, James, Jude, A. PLUMMER, D. BD. Hebnway WAKDS, 
D.D. First and Second Peter, J, RH. LUMBY, D.D. First, Second, and Third John, We ALEXANDER, D. D. Hevelation saws iLLIGAN. D. DvD. 


COMMENDATVONS 


THE & S&S. SURANTON CO HARTFORD, CONN Tap al & SCRANTON Go ee OTC. 
yllemer This creat work is such a marvel) of Cheapness in price as to bring It 6 emen : 1 am simply delighted with ow work, 1 my expecta- 
within the easy reach of the ministry of the country. It is] raituitpentls the Pastor's tions ‘in Style, printing, and binding, and the Werk Gira rs © greatest 
Hook of Instruttion ln Bible Study, It is more than @ Commentary, it is a sacred bargaius Lever received from yon, The writers out iene’ ot the i Bible 
litrary of theolowy,. rich in suggestion and felicitous In expression are at the head as Bible scholars a0 e pons aad Ede & see How «a better work 
xv.) GEORGE M. SPONE, D.D., Asylum Ave. Baptist Chiveh Could Le compiled atany cost truly yoursy 


AOUN M. VERODER CK, Jetje Onan Comnty Probate Court. 


THE 8. 8, SCRANTON CO IL LioProLis, LLL, 
Yu Dear Sire: Loonaider it the greatest Bible help that I have ever seen. I think Gentlemen: itis the richest collection of sai’ 


and stimulative 
so much of it that I would not take 850,00 cash forthe same if Leould not get another exposition which has come to my notice. The se of yet theirs alone is 
set, Helieve ne tet sincerely Yours in Jesus, } Worth the cutire set Cordially and sincerd® 


CHARLES TH. HALLOGK, | (Rey) 8. Wi BEGGS, Pie t Decntnh Di strict Epworth League. 
DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING—TWO PLANS 


1. Send 10.00 and the six volumes will be forwarded at once by freight or express as directed, or send the @10,00 Iq ten dary after receipt of books. 


S. Send 81.00 aod promise in same letter to pay 81.00 monthly for the next eleven months, making $12.00 as complete PayMent, and the six volumes will be 
forwarded at once, or commence the me yothiy payments of 1.00 in ten days after rec@ipt of books 


Preteht or express charges are prepaid on either of above plans and we also guarante@e safe delivery 


au am ANTEER. Every page of the 5,261 In these books Is clearly printed and the volnines strongly and handsomely Bound ty getuive buckram cloth. 
The books will be tn good condition when received, and answer to deseription in every particular 


THE &. & SCRANTON OO Monicies, N.Y. 


After ten days for exam uation, if the books are not found to be just as above set forth, they may be then retursed to we ie Gand! wider ty /retght ut and 
the money received by ws for them will be refunded WY ie oe 


Mention The Cox gregations}ist whea ordering. 


Tre S. S. SCRANTON COMPANY, Pus isHers, Hartrorp, Cr. 


As to our responsibility, we refer to The Congregationalist or to any commercial ageacy. Established 1806, 
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The Business and Financial Outlook 


Evidences of reaction have been noted during the past month in 
some industries. It is yet too early to predict whether this reaction 
is temporary merely, or is the beginning of a general business de- 
pression. The first view appears to be the more reasonable, and is 
the one taken by the most competent observers. That the conditions 
that have brought about a semi-panic in the stock exchange should 
be reflected to some extent in purely business circles was almost 
inevitable. The great accretion of wealth during the past few years 
led to grave financial excesses. The business of the country was at 
high water mark. The demands for capital for legitimate business 
enterprises were large. Millions of dollars which should have been 
devoted to the prosecution of these enterprises were thrown into the 
stock market. Newly made millionaires, intoxicated with their 
wealth, sought by speculation to increase it. For a time they ap- 
peared to win success. They committed themselves more and more 
to schemes of financial promotion. Then came the crash. 

These men, instead of conserving their wealth, had borrowed 
enormous amounts from banking interests, against which they had 
pledged securities of the character which since have been aptly 
termed “indigestible.”” When the banks called loans the action 
affected not only these offenders, but the entire country. If the 
promoters, by their recklessness, forced money rates to six and seven 


per cent., and caused banks to restrict credits for their own protection, . 


legitimate enterprises, which were dependent upon credit to a greater 
or less extent, were forced to pay the same rates of interest. Natur- 
ally a business house becomes conservative at such times. A mer- 
chant who is borrowing money on his stock of goods will reduce 
that stock as much as possible when interest rates are high. Con- 
traction in one line is communicated speedily to all, and a general 
curtailment of activity results. The renewed ease in money will 
restore previous conditions, provided there is no other underlying 
eause for the contraction. 

The iron and steel business is looked upon as an indication of 
general conditions. Testimony as to this industry is much at vari- 
ance. The sharp drop in the price of pig iron is evidence that the 
demand for that product has lessened materially. To compensate in 
part, the importation of pig iron, which has been heavy, has practi- 


cally ceased. The price of pig iron has been higher relatively than — 


the prices of steel products. The decline in pig iron, however, has 
carried the price below this level. The consumption of steel products, 
particularly of structural steel, has been seriously diminished because 
of strikes among workmen in the building trades. It is doubtful if 
the consumption of structural steel recovers its former volume. 

A fact which throws considerable light upon conditions is the 
formation by the United States Steel Corporation of a department to 
push the export trade. 


to invade the foreign field evidences a surplus output here. 


The producers of anthracite coal have announced a curtailment of ° 


production because of an over-stocked condition. This is not evident 
in the price of the product, and there is a strong feeling on the part 


of many people that the curtailment is due not so much to over-pro-_ 


duction of coal as to a purpose to “ get even”’ with the operatives. 


The eoal companies never have been reconciled to the result of the 


big strike among the miners. They are forced to pay the wages 
demanded, but they are not forced to keep the collieries at work on 
full time. 
as a preventative of strikes. 

The crops are being harvested, and within ten days at the longest 
will have been gathered in throughout the country. The wheat crop 
is large and of good quality. Corn has been damaged to a consider- 
able extent in some sections by early frost. The damage was confined 
largely to the corn that was planted late on account of the spring 
floods. Reliable estimates place the total corn crop at fully 2,000,- 
000,000 bushels, after allowance for damage. If this estimate proves 
reliable the farmers of the West will experience another prosperous 
year. Orops in Europe this year are light, and the demand for grain 
from the United States will be heavy. This means good prices for 
these products. Altogether the agricultural outlook is bright. 

The favorable crops, coupled with the foreign demand, will bring 
a large volume of traffic to the railroads. Officials of the Western 
railroads have stated publicly their belief that railroad traffic during 
the current fiseal year will reach a new high level. They seem to 
have good reasons for that belief. 

If the crops are as heavy as is thought, and bring good prices in 
the market, and if railroad traffic makes a new high record, no gen- 
eral business or industrial depression can take place. There may be 
some falling off from the high level recently attained. Doubtless 
there will be. This does not mean anything like depression, how- 
ever. 

_ The conditions in the stock market show little change. After a 
period of extreme dnilness liquidation in considerable volume has 
again set in. Evidently not all the weak spots were removed in the 
previous slump, The very weakness displayed is a source of ulti- 
mate strength, as it fs the result of the elimination of these sources 
of disturbance. The saddest feature is that in the collapse of these 
bubbles blown by these millionaire speculators many innocent per- 

ons have been hurt. — ; 


i. © ° bd dns | 


For several years the domestic consumption - 
has been so great that producers could not fill home orders. The plan_ 


Moreover, judicious curtailment of production often acts £ 8 


Miss BEULAH M. DIX’S Blount of 


The new novel by the author of “ The Making of 
Christopher Ferringham,” tells the tragedy of a 
brave man’s love fora noble woman in the Eng- 


land of 1642-5. Cloth, a 
Mr. MAKIN’S The Beaten | | 


A dramatic portrayal of the way in which the 
burning industrial problem touches the aa 
man and woman. bg: os 


Published Last Week  —~S 


Mr. HYNE’S 


“Captain Kettle’ has been scarcel more enjoyed 3 a 
by Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s readers than his able engi- 
neer who becomes the central figure in this new 


novel by the author of ‘‘Thompson’s a ae 


Cloth, $1.50. _ 
o es) | 


Bath 


MIs. NESBIT'S 


- wrong moment. ro. Bt 


Published This Week 


Mr. RHODES’ A Pleasure-Book of Grind 


_ A delightful descriptive book by Mr. 

- RHODES on the charms of a wonderf 

»- . ive district of Switzerland, a resort 
“~~ everyone goes sooner or later, : ae 

Fully illustrated. -Cloth, 

$1.50 net — 


Mr. T, M. CLARK'S — The Care ofa a Ho 


A volume of suggestions of the 
value to every owner or builder, landle 
ant, on the care of roofs, chimne 
naces, plumbing, gas and “enim st 
a simp my indispensable manual. ; 
lustrated. 12mo, $1.50 net (pos 


5 


Mr. JOHNSON'S The Land 0 


Mr. CLIFTON JOHNSON has added a t 
land to the popular series, including “ 


lish Hedgerows,”’ “Along French B \ 
Freel strated. « 
2.00 net (post 


2 


The Literary Editor of The Public 
has had the first access to the origir 
and official diaries of the great pai 

cier. The result is a bi ograpiae ara 


Dr, OBERHOLTZER'S bat ris | 


throwing a flood of new light on 
Revolution. wats 
Illustrated. Cloth, ~ $3. 00 et (pos 
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NOW READY 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR SERMONS. 


HELPS TO EFFECTIVE PREACHING 


With a Chapter on the Source and Use of 
Illustrations. By Clarence Edgar Rice. 
8vo. Net, $1.00. (Postage 10c.) 


This volume is aimed to supply to the 
busy pastor and Sunday school teacher a 
number of anecdotes which, if used with 
diserimination, will emphasize the point 
which he is seeking to impress upon his 
hearers. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF LIFE 


By Frederick Lynch. 12mo. Net, $5.00. 
(Postage 10c.) 


Mr. Lynch’s utterances have attracted 
attention in the press of both England and 
America, for their liberal spirit, high ethi- 
eal tone, and practical assistance in matters 
of everyday experience. These sermons are 
now collected in book form in the hope that 
they may continue to exereise a helpful in- 
fluence among a larger circle of hearers. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York 
and London 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
tc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at cleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 


tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance | 


“homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
“Life Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and_ 


e€ Boat. 

Ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W. C. STirT, Secretary. W. HALL RoPEs, Treasurer. 


ay. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF 
oe pee FOR en. ee be held 
rs regationa ure anchester, New 
Hampshire, Oct. 13-16. ; ; 
The sermon will be preached by President Willard G. 


Sperry, D. D., of Olivet, Michigan. 
hddeonees will be given by an exceptional company of | 
~ missionaries from Ate all if Y PY 


Beart, De Samuel B anen. Preskient 

Tan: ue 5 n; President 

Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., of New York; Rev. George 

Sate D., of Boston; President William J. 

D. D., of Dartmouth; Rey. Rockwell H. Potter 

0) rtford; President Charles 0. Day of Andover; 

‘Rey. William A. Bartlett, D. D., of Chicago; President 
Henry C. King, D. D., of Oberlin, and others. 

The annual as of the Board will be presented. 

Persons enti rire free hospitality should communi- 
<ate with Mr. W. C. Heath, Box 14%, Manchester, N. H., 
atonce. The rates at hotels are 

VRMMEBOP so piscass cee. cccss $1.50 per day. 
New City....... BO AS. x8 
New Manchester ....... 250 *¢ « 

The rates at boarding houses and private homes are 
ft $1.00 to $1.50 per day. For such entértainment 
address as above. 2 

Reduced rates from the New England Central Trunk 
and Western mger Associations at one fare and 
one-third on the certificate plan have been secured. 
The standard printed certificate must be secured of the 
General Agent from whom the ticket is ee on 
sorting Spt Manchester and the return ticket purchased 
at one-third the Sheed rate. The churches of Man- 
chester expeet and invite a full attendance. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Wanted, position as music director in church 
in or near Boston. et of experience. Terms reason- 
able, Address M., 40, this office. 


ident of the 


their families and friends wishing to | 


jist Eoeien took 
ston for a longer or shorter time may find a home 
at the Dewing Memorial, Revere, at reasonable rates. 


Wanted, a yo woman as Companion and assistant 

- ae A, 9 ey: pied es Pomon a find 

easan ie. erences given and required. Ad- 
<iress Mrs. C. W. Hazelton, Turners Falls, Mass. 


Art Lovers and Connoisseurs are invited to be- 
come Patrons ae ere — ro art, ~ ease 
Connoisseur. Sharles de = 
New York times. anes. 


_ (The most promising venture of the kind that has be: ad 

an this country, and every artist as well as the Bboy me 

oe ee he aires, el wie it weil. — Boston 
Send for free color illustrations and specimen es. 
Address 8. R. Bonnell, Gen. M’g’r, 481 Fifth Aven. ¥# 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Miss10NS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wigsin, reasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer. to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., Editorial Secretary; Rey. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary: Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rey. R. A. Beard, D.D., Congregational] 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretar meritus ; Charles ke, Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rey. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rey. H. H. Wikoff 
: tee C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

aries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SociETy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, elt seer ws Secretary; 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The aRenonany. Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly Petree wh appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary Work. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 

ilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). motee needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave, an 
22d St., New York; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, DID. 3 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding oe Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and papeorod mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend oat Contributions from churches and 


_individuals solicite: 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSAOHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Co) gational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches pean oe or 

ulpit su pies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey, Charles 
B, Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. _Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity proaecaeg Its object is the estab- 
rt of Evangelical Congregational 

Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 


| Flint, Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 8s 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room Hl 


607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SocIEeTy of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00, life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela,13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding gies Mrs. Edward §. oy 97 

lew Ave., Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. Vose, 
Highland St., Milton, Mass 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT SocieTy prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 
ish, Immi, t and Mormon work, specialties. Dona 
tions and ies solicited. Louis Asst. Treas.,150 
Nassau St, New York; E. M. Bliss, D.D. i Sec., 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


Published Today 


MAN AND THE DIVINE ORDER 


Essays in the Philosophy of Religion and 
in Constructive Idealism. 


By Horatio W. Dresser, author of “ The 
Power of Silence,” etc. J2mo. Net, $1.60. 
(Postage 45c.) 


A study of various conceptions of the re- 
ligious life and the divine order. It will 
appeal to a wide class of readers since its 
aim is to unite in a single system the pro- 
foundest interests of religion, philosophy, 
and practical life. The concluding chapter 
contains an outline of the system of thought 
underlying Mr. Dresser’s entire series of 
volumes. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY 


By Paul Wernle of the University of Basel. 
Two Volumes. Each, net, $2.50. 


Part |. The Rise of Religion. 


“Tt is a brilliant production, and will do good 
service to the interests of truth if it may lead to 
a fresh investigation of the history and signifi- 


cance of these records of evangelical facts.’’— 
Critical Review. ; 


THE DOGMA OF 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST 


A Christological Study. 
By Paul Lobstein of the University of 
Strassburg. 12mo. Net, $1.50. 


This contribution by the well-known 
Strassburg professor — critical, yet per- 
fectly reverent in treatment — should be 
welcomed by all. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York 
and London 


STALL’S BOOKS 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
has the unqualified endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon 


Dr. Francis E. Clark 
Bishop Vincent 
Anthony Comstock 

“Pansy ’’ 
Frances E. Willard 

Lady H. Somerset 

Eminent physicians, and 
hundreds of others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Wuar A YounG Boy OuGuT To Know. 
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The Story. 


*CHAPTER 2. HOW THE BOOK IS MADE 


LL young people should havea dic- 
tionary at their elbow; and while 
you are about it, get the best—get 

Webster.”” So said a school journal 
many years ago, and the G. & C. Merriam 
Company took the phrase as their motto. 
“Get the Best’’—this for the public. 
‘*Make the Best ’’—this for themselves. 

Successful business rests on two prin- 
ciples: make a good article, and let the 
world know it. In their work the Mer- 
riams have emphasized quality even more 
than publicity. Starting sixty years ago 
with the great fabric Noah Webster had 
reared, they spent years in refashioning 
it for popular needs before publishing, 
and the Webster’s International Diction- 
ary of today is the result of a long series 
of revisions, Spending freely for ad- 
vertising, they have in the last quarter 
century spent a much larger sum for 
improvements, in re-editing and recast- 
ing. Some leading member of the firm 
has always had the editorial work as his 
specialty, and between publishers and 
editors there has been thorough harmony 
and co-operation, 

The constant aim has been to make 
the best possible 6ne-volume dictionary, 
for the use of the man on the street, the 
cultivated reader, the teacher and pupil, 
the scholar and expert, the mechanic, the 
foreign student, the whole reading pub- 
lic. The basal principle has been to 
employ the amplest stores of scholarship 
so as to best serve the average consulter. 
The qualities kept in view have been 
Accuracy, Clearness, Fullness, Conven- 
ience, Attractiveness, Any single word 
in the yocabulary will illustrate these 
principles, ~First, the word is easily 
found,—a strict alphabetical order be- 
ing followed, with ‘ingenious resources 
of arrangement and type to facilitate the 
search. Next, note that the word’s mere 
presence in the vocabulary shows that it 
has a certain standing. There has been 
no attempt to pile up numbers; neither 
dead words nor gutter-scrapings have 
been favored; something of merit and 
of permanence is implied in each’ word. 
Then comes the pronunciation,—a re- 
spelling which is quickly caught by the 
ordinary eye and ear; and a use of the 
phonetic marks which every public school 
child has learned. Substantially these 
same marks, beginning with Webster’s 
Speller and extending into the nation’s 
school books, have been unifying the 
pronunciation of the whole people for a 
century. 

Next comes the etymology—the par- 
entage of the word in earlier tongues. 
When 
Dr.: Johnson was questioned as to the 
source of his etymologies, he answered 
easily, ‘“‘Why, sir, here is a shelf with 
Junius and Skinner and others; and 
there is a Welch gentleman who will 
help me with the Welch.’’ But Web- 


ster, though at the outset well equipped’ 


according to the standard of the time, 
stopped in his work for years to acquire 
twenty foreign vocabularies, The next 
generation saw a great advance in lin- 
guistic science, and the fruits of this were 
harvested by a distinguished German 
scholar, Dr. Mahn, for the 1864 edition. 
The later gains in etymology have been 
inwrought in the International and its 
Supplement ‘by the eminent Prof. Ed- 
ward S. Sheldon of Harvard. As a 


* Chapter 1 of “The Story of a Book” was pub- 
lished in last week's issue. 
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of a Book Three chapel 


of the Biographical Dictionary and the 
These have been worked over 


result, each word’s treatment opens with 
its clear and exact lineage, on which the 
scholar’s eye pauses with fascination. 

Then come the definitions in their his- 
torical order. Accuracy and lucidity of 
definition, Webster’s special distinction, 
have been the first aim and constant care 
of his successors in the work. The 
searcher for a special meaning finds it 
easily and to his satisfaction ; and, beyond: 
his original quest, his attention is apt 
to be caught by the curious way in which 
one meaning has grown out of another, 
by some bit of interesting fact, by a 
felicitous quotation or striking picture, 
and so his eye wanders over the page 
from one attraction to another. The 
old story of the man who found the 
dictionary interesting reading but with 
a frequent change of subject, had a solid 
basis. There are few more entertaining 
volumes for a leisure hour than Web- 
ster’s International. 

The book has been naturally broadened 
by the addition to its vocabulary of vari- 
ous Tables. One goes to the dictionary 
for all sorts of words; why not then for 
proper names, which require not defini- 
tion but information? So here in one 
Appendix are the world’s distinguished 
people of all times, some 10,000; name 
and its pronunciation, nationality, char- 
acteristic, birth and death dates. Here 
is the Gazetteer with more than 25,000 
geographical titles, each line a miracle 
of condensed information. And here is 
a Dictionary of Fictitious Persons. and 
Places in Literature, which\one should 
hardly consult when his moments are 
precious, so strongly do its pages fasci- 
nate and detain. These, and various 
other Tables—foreign proverbs, abbrevi- 
ations, etc.—too many to be here set 
down. Taken as a whole, Webster’s 
International is, in the words of President 
Eliot of Harvard, ‘‘a wonderfully compact 
storehouse of accurate information.” 

This whole mass of information—vo- 
cabulary and appendixes—is constantly 
brought up to the latest date by an unin- 
termitted process of revision. The re- 
sults appear partly in occasional Supple- 
ments, more rarely in general revisions, 
and constantly in minute corrections 
made without announcement. Thus to 
the vocabulary of the International of 
1890 there was added ten years later a 
Supplement of.. 25,000 new words and 
meanings. On the mere numberno stress 
is laid; nothing is easier than to pitch- 
fork words together by the thousand and 
ten thousand ;—technical, obsolete, dis- 
reputable, and useless. The real need, 
the real task, comes in the sifting, the 
choosing from the huge welter of written 
and spoken language those words which 
have an individuality and in some way a 
real use. The International had made a 
satisfactory record of the English lan- 
guage until 1890; the addition of 25,000 
words, phrases, etc., was a fair represen- 
tation of the actual growth of the lan- 
guage for a decade in this swift rushing 
and prolific age. The contributors to this 
Supplement, besides the office staff, were 
such specialists as President Remsen 
of Johns Hopkins University, Justice 
Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court, General Greely of the United 
States Army, Prof. Chittenden, director 
of the Sheffield Scientific School, Mr. 
Dudley Buck, and a score of other emi- 
nent experts. At this time the plates of 
the entire work were newly cast. 

Of other improvements, a good instance 
is the very recent and thorough revision 


‘premiums, 


Gazetteer. 


line by line and word by word with ref- 


erence to spelling and pronunciation as” 


well as other information. In geography 
the publications of: official boards have 
been consulted; in hundreds of cases not 
thus to be settled recourse has been had 
to Mr. Henry Gannett, chairman of the 


United States Board on Geographic — 


Names; uncounted letters have been 
written to local authorities. The biog- 
raphies have not only been amended to 


include the fresh death dates, but old~ 


dates have been. corrected, sometimes 
fifteen centuries back, and many minor 
points retouched. This revision, the 
work of able scholars, was, like the Sup- 
plement of New Words, supervised by 
Dr. W. T. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner of 
Education. 

As occasions arise, new words and 
meanings are frequently inserted in the 
body of the work by costly plate correc- 
tions. When Ohm and Volt were rede- 
fined by International Congress and U. 8. 
Statute, the new measurements went into 
the body of the vocabulary; when the 
Roentgen ray was discovered, it was 
given due place and description; when 
Appendicitis began to plague humanity 
under its own name, it was duly entered ; 
and so in hundreds of cases. 

In its mechanical features, the Inter- 
national, like its predecessors, is a ser- 
viceable, durable and beautiful book. 
Made at the Riverside Press, by H. O. 
Houghton & Co., its binding, paper, typog- 


raphy, all are fully up to the standard set — 


long ago by its manufacturers and pub- 
lishers. 

On the commercial side of their busi- 
ness, the G. & C, Merriam Company 
have found no occasion to resort to 
‘‘combines,” “great reduc- 
tions,” and the various devices by which 
wares are foisted on indifferent or reluc- 
tant buyers. They have steadily offered 
good value for a reasonable price, and 
have found always an ample market. 
They have made a Subseription Edition 
of the International, with a Historical 


Supplement, corresponding in merit and 


attractiveness to the main work. The 
regular edition is sold through the book- 
stores, and it is a great satisfaction to 
the publishers that their eo 2 act oom 
‘the trade”’—as the bookselling frater- 
nity is for some occult reason entitled— 
have always been marked by confidence 
and cordiality. 

For some years past, the market has 
been flooded with large *‘ Webster’s Dic- 
tionaries” other than the International, 
generally at a low price and often with 
extravagant claims as to authenticity 
and value. All these books have the 
same basis, the Webster's of 1847, on 
which the copyright has ex] ‘by the 


which was completely 
“Unabridged ” of 1864, and that 
by the editions of 1879, 
This now ancient volume Sei re hd 
printed by cheap processes which ha 
faithfully reproduced all the 
scholarship, all the disere 
ogies, all the statements 
modern discovery, every accic 
print, every blurred line 
letter in the original; padd 
supplementary matter, in « 
instances of some real 


binding; sold 


‘and 
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honest descriptions, but frequently un- 
der false pretenses of being the authen- 
tic, modern, and best Webster,—these 
books have no standing with scholars, 
and for the general public they have no 
recommendation in comparison with the 
International, except their cheapness. 

“The best’? is never the cheapest. 
More exactly, using ‘‘cheap’’ as meaning 
“low-priced,” the best is never the cheap- 
est; while using cheap to signify good 
value relative to price, the best is gen- 
erally the cheapest. Webster’s Inter- 
national is an expensive book, compared 
with dictionaries of a lower grade; it 
is not expensive, compared with other 
works resembling it in the mental and 
material toil and cost involved in the 
construction. ‘The best’’ is stamped on 
every stage of its production; on the 
original genius and lifelong labor of 
Noah Webster; the succession of emi- 
nent scholars who have perfected it; the 
care which keeps it always abreast of 
modern knowledge; and the mechanical 
processes which make a volume unsur- 
passed in usability, durability and 
beauty. 


. he series of authorized Abridgments, - 
headed by the admirable Webster’s Col- 


legiate Dictionary, and ended by the 
**Pocket,’’ meet the’ various wants of 
different classes. But the English-speak- 
ing publie has been educated by Webster 
and his successors beyond any other 
people to the common use of the large 
one-yolume dictionary—a work of some 
2400 pages, with 5000 illustrations; a 
complete interpreter of the English lan- 
guage; a treasury of general informa- 
tion. Not for the scholar and the expert 
only, but for thé merchant, the mechanic, 
the housewife, the professional man, the 
average man and woman, ‘“‘the best’’ is 
none too good. ; 

But what impartial and competent 
authority shall decide among various 
claimants to superiority which is the 
best? Next week shall be cited on that 
question the pronouncements of thrée 
tribunals, widely diverse in character, 
and all of the highest standing. 


$5.00 Rounp TRIP TO NEw YORK, OcT. 
1. Srorp OVER AT ALBANY. SAIL DowN THE 
Hupson.—On Oct. 1, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road will run the annual New York city excursion. 
This trip costs but $5.00 and carries the exeur- 
sionist through. one of the most delightful sections 
in the East. After leaying Boston, there is a ‘ride 
through one of the most magnificent regions im- 
aginable. It is two hundred miles to Albany, N. Y., 


and in all that long stretch the scenery never grows. 


tiresome ; always changing, something new at every 
turn. After following along the Charles River, the 
route enters into a beautiful farming country which 
gives way to the Deerfield Valley. The Connecti- 
eut River is crossed at Greenfield, Mass., and 
next are the famous Hoosac Mountains. Passing 
through the Hoosae Tunnel, the journey leads into 
Williamstown in the midst of the Berkshire Hills, 
and so on, Scenery and scenery being presented 
to the view of the observer. Arriving at Albany, 
an opportunity is given to stop over and see the 


_ sights, and then comes the famous sail down the 


Hudson Riyer to New York city. A stop over is 
allowed in New York, ‘and the return trip is via 
the Fall River line to Boston. This very reason- 
‘able excursion is only Oct. 1. This date has 
been chosen because of the condition of the foliage 
and the weather at this time of the year. It is 
just the time; no sooner, no later to see the gala 
exhibition’ of nature in her most favored realms. 
Send to the General Passenger Department, Boston 
& Maine Railroad, Boston, for the illustrated book- 
let telling all about the trip. It will be mailed free 


_ to any address. - 
 Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA builds up a broken down 


system. It begins its work right, that is, on the 
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LATEST FICTION 


On the Road to Arcady 


A romance that sparkles with clever ex- 
pressions and the -delicate imagery of a 


MABEL NELSON 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


nature lover. 

THURSTON. 
Miladi 
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Invalid or Convalescent 
With Soluble Beef a more nourishing broth 


Is concentrated nourishment 


Q 
A New Wrinkle 


Tomato Puree 


One-half cup Armour’s Tomato Bouillon. 

4 teaspoonful Armour's Extract of Beef 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 1 pint milk 

2tablespoonfuls four Salt aud pepper 
Melt the butter, add the flour, and stir. Add milk and 
cook until creamy. Then add Beef Exvract dissolved ina 
little hot water and Tomato Bouillon; season. Serve with 
croutons. 


Above is taken from edition de /uxe “Culinary Wrinkles” 
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receipt of a metal cap from jar of Armour's Extract of Beef. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


may be made than it is possible to make from 


fresh meat by the usual household methods and at 
Soluble Beef supplies the 
strengthen and repair 
it is used in the treatment of all 
stomach and bowel troubles; low vitality, dyspep- 
nervousness, 
It contains no spirits and is relished and retained 


less expense. 
nourishment 
wasted tissue; 


needed to 


sia or indigestion, 


Armour’s 
Extract 


insomnia, etc. 


when other foods may not be tolerated, and will 


be found particularly agreeable as a food and tonic 
for delicate children and old people. 


of Beef 


Sold by your druggist. Be sure 
to get the jar in a blue carton. 


Armour G Company 


Chicago 


The BEST Extract of the BEST Beef 
for all culinary purposes 
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Event and Comment 


Soon to Appear in The Congre- 


gationalist 


The ‘‘Unattractive Ministry,’’ by Nehemiah 
Boynton, D. D. 

The Delights of Hunting, by Rey. Charles W. 
Merriam. 

Impressions of Australia, by Lucien C. Warner. 

New Conditions in an Old Empire, by Rey. A. H. 
Smith, D. D. 

One Man’s Work in St. Petersburg, a sketch 
of Rey. Alexander Francis. 


Fourteen pages of an 
issue of The Congre- 
gationalist are a good many to devote to 
any oneman, but Jonathan Edwards looms 
so large in the retrospect of the two hun- 
dred years since his birth that as the 
representative Congregational paper of 
this country, we have deemed it well 
worth while to prepare this elaborate 
and interesting setting forth of a man. 
The series of articles and of illustrations 
constitute doubtless the most. valuable 
and impressive popular characterization 
of Jonathan Edwards ever given to the 
public. The contributions and apprecia- 
tions from such expert students of Ed- 
wards as Professors Fisher, Smyth, Gar- 
diner, Clarke and Orr, and from Rey. 
W. L. Anderson, when taken together 
leave little to be desired in the way of 
exhaustive analysis. Mr. Morris’s sketch 
and other articles and quotations of a 
lighter character bring into clearer view 
the human and everyday side of the great 
theologian and preacher. Our hope is 
that many ministers will find food and 
stimulus in this number for public refer- 
ence to Edwards and that the number 
itself will help to preserve his name and 
fame unto generations yet unborn. 


Our Edwards Number 


The product of a per- 
son’s brain and pen is 
his own, and whoever else claims to have 
produced it is guilty of both stealing and 
falsehood. It is not a kindness to those 
who have been caught in such dishonor- 
able deeds to excuse them or explain away 
their deeds. A minister deserves no 
blame for preaching the same truths as 
others. It is his business to do that. He 
may use without fault illustrations and 
expressions which are common property, 
and his methods of presenting truth may 
closely resemble those of other preachers. 
Thought transference is no sin. »It is 
language transference which is culpable. 
When a minister appropriates as his own 
whole pages from the sermons of another 
minister and preaches them and publishes 
them to the world as his own composition, 
he becomes discredited as a minister. 
His offense may be passed over by his 
congregation and his brethren in the min- 
istry, so far as public censure is concerned, 


Thou Shalt Not Steal 


but it cannot be ignored in their judgment 
of him. He has lost somewhat of that 
which is most precious to a minister of 
Christ—public confidence in his integrity. 
He can recover it only by publicly con- 
fessing his fault and declaring his purpose 
not to repeatit. If he excuses himself by 
saying that he appropriated another man’s 
sermon unconsciously, his audiences may 
feel bound to believe his statement, but 
they cannot trust him fully or be sure 
that the message he is delivering to them 
is really his own. 


While the comments 
made above are occa- 
sioned by a recent dis- 
tressing instance of plagiarism, it is only 
one of several which have come to our 
notice within a comparatively recent time 
in our own denomination. <A college 
president delivered as his baccalaureate 
sermon a chapter from a published vol- 
ume of a professor in Harvard University. 
We are glad to be able to say that it 
proved to be his own valedictory. A 
pastor of a leading city church preached 
a discourse which was printed at the re- 
quest of his congregation. A consider- 
able part of it was afterwards found in 
a volume of sermons of another minister 
published several years ago. A young 
man of much promise was caught by 
members of his congregation preaching 
as his own the sermon of another. A 
committee of the ministerial association 
to which he belonged visited him and 
charged him with plagiarism. He con- 
fessed it, and gave earnest assurance that 
he would not repzat it. The association 
keeps him in its membership, mindful 
of the apostolic injunction to ‘‘ restore 
such a one in a spirit of gentleness; 
looking to thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.’”’ The effect of their action is 
wholesome for the entire body. But if 
the offense should be repeated fellowship 
might be withdrawn from him. Minis- 
ters owe it to their profession and to the 
churches to take some action when one 
of them is discovered appropriating as his 
own what does not belong to him. When 
his wrongdoing is made public his breth- 
ren cannot ignore it without sharing his 
dishonor. 


The Right Treat= 
ment of Plagiarists 


The Standard Dictionary 
defines revivalism to be 
‘belief in revivals as the 
chief end of chureh activity.’’ The ab- 
sence of revivals is deplored as evidence of 
the decline of the churches. We submit 
that if the addition of ninety-three mem- 
bers to the church in Adams, Mass., on 
the first Sunday of last month had been 
the result of a carefully planned campaign 


A Revival without 
Revivalism 


in charge of a professsional revivalist 
with a singing attachment, it would have 
been widely chronicled as a great success. 
instead of being merely mentioned in lo- 
cal papers and in a brief article in The 
Congregationalist of last week. Asit was, 
the revival came about naturally and un- 
heralded. Dr. W. T. McElveen of Boston 
preached in Adams on a Sunday in early 
summer, and spoke of the importance and 
work of the Sunday school to some of the 
officers. At their request he preached 
again the first Sunday in August, held a 
special service with the young people, 
told them simply and forcefully what it is. 
to be a Christian and that if they were or 
were determined to be Christians they 
ought to come together in a covenant and 
be counted as such. Faithful personal 
work followed, and within a month Dr. 
McElveen went again to Adams and re- 
ceived nearly 100 members into the church, 
while more than fifty others expect to 
join it at the next communion, by which 
time we suppose the pastor-elect, Rey. J. 
Spencer Voorhees, will have begun his. 
labors. Isitnot probable that many other 
churches like that at Adams might bring 
large numbers into fellowship without 
any extraordinary demonstration simply 
because there are many who believe on 
Jesus Christ and only await counsel and 
guidance to declare themselves publicly 
as his disciples ? 


Our Education Soci- 
ety has for some time 
past had urgent calls. 
to extend its aid to struggling institu- 
tions in the Southern states. Itresponded 
to the evident need for training white 
Congregational ministers for Southern 
churches by putting considerable money 
into a theological seminary near Atlanta, 
which during the last year has been mak- 
ing encouraging progress. The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association had pre- 
empted that field for missionary work 
among Negroes, and its executive com- 
mittee have concluded that they can 
best care for the work among whites also. 
After several conferences the two soci- 
eties have come to an agreement by 
which the American Missionary Associa- 
tion is to take over the theological school 
for the coming year and will give the 
same amount that was given last year 
by the Education Society. Two things 
are notable in this new arrangement. 
The first is that these two societies have 
been able to solve a difficult question as 
to the occupation of a field in which both 
were working, and that without reference 
to the Committee of Nine, which was. 
appointed to aid in adjusting matters 
when appealed to where two or more 


Our Societies Co-eper- 
ating in the South 
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societies are concerned. The second is 
that the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, realizing that existing conditions 
do not allow both races to attend the 
same schools in the South, has decided 
to undertake missionary educational work 
for whites in separate schools and hence- 
forth one perplexing factor in the admin- 
istration of our Congregational missions 
in the South will be eliminated. We are 
led to believe that this solution of a yexed 
question will be accepted as satisfactory 
by both races, 


The year at the colleges 
opens propitiously. Larger 
entering classes than ever 
before are reported from many institu- 
tions. Smith has over 800 Freshmen, 
Dartmouth 260, Amherst 125. Chicago 
University during the summer has ac- 
quired a large frontage on the south side 
of what was the midway of the Colum- 
bian Exposition, upon which at least a 
million dollars will be expended soon in 
new buildings. The university has long 
desired this splendid tract, upon which 
hospitals and laboratories for medical re- 
search will be reared. Columbia is to 
have a new chapel costing not less than 
$150,000. Changes in administrative rules 
at Williams provide for a larger partici- 
pation of representatives of the students. 
Another Westerner, Frederick M. Hub- 
bell of Des Moines, has been seized with 
a yearning to establish a new college in 
that city, to which he had already set 
apart property valued at $5,000,000. 


The Colleges at 
Work Again 


Two tendencies evident in 
the Unitarian denomina- 
tion for some time were 
noticeably prominent in the National 
Conference at Atlantic City last week, 
attended by a thousand delegates from 
all parts of the country, and indeed 
seemed to give the prevailing character 
to that meeting. One, the disposition to 
do constructive rather than critical work 
and to aim at a deepening of the spiritual 

_ life, was made manifest in several papers 
and addresses. The other tendency, that 
toward greater centralization and solidifi- 
cation of denominational interests, came 
particularly to the surface in the thought- 
ful paper on Congregationalism and Re- 
ligious Development by Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham of Boston. Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, who was re-elected president 
of the body, emphasized in his address 
the increasing religious consciousness of 
our times, though expressed in new 
forms. His thoughtful summary of ex- 
isting conditions led up to this climax: 
The church is teaching us to be more active 

in our endeavor to suppress or to right wrongs, 
and in all ways to bring about the establish- 
ment of a saner and better community spirit. 
This does not come from the crucified Christ, 
nor the dead Christ, nor the Christ of the res- 
urrection, but from the living, active Christ, 
that always was, is, and always shall be, and 


it is through this living Christ that we find the 
solution of all social, industrial and political 
problems. 


The Unitarians 
at Atlantic City 


Two bright-faced Eng- 
lishmen, Rev. George 
Cousins and Rey. William 
Bolton, visited our office last Saturday 
on their way to China in the interest of 
the London Missionary Society. They 
make up a deputation which is to inspect 


An English Depu- 
tation to China 
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the work of the society and to give en- 
couragement to the workers in some such 
fashion as recent dgputations of the 
American Board to Africa, India and 
China have done. Mr. Cousins is associ- 
ated with R. Wardlaw Thompson in the 
secretaryship of the society and Mr. Bol- 
ton has been at times chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board. They sailfrom Vancouver, 
B. C., next week Monday and will spend 
nearly eight months in China doing a 
thorough piece of inspection and visita- 
tion and covering more territory than 
our American Board deputation was able 
todo. Indeed, the missions of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in China are 
much more widely scattered than those 
of our own Board. The deputation ex- 
pects to go into the interior even further 
than the field occupied by Griffith John, 
that stalwart Congregational missionary 
who has not been home for twenty years. 


The discoveries of 
Hopeful Prospects for «« > raft” in connection 
Good Government : 
in Cities with the Post Office 

and Indian Depart- 
ments have prompted the just comment 
that these revelations of dishonesty are 
only incidents as compared to the organ- 
ized systems of fraud and blackmail that 
have become rooted in many of our chief 
cities. Yet no good citizen need despair 
of successful reform for them. The prog- 
ress made in the last five years is proba- 
bly the most remarkable in our national 
history. The political campaign of New 
York for the re-election of Mayor Low 
is bringing forth testimony from all 
classes that the government of that city 
has not been so honestly and ably admin- 
istered for many years as it is now. It 
is generally admitted that Chicago for 
the first time in a decade has a common 
council that contains a majority of honest 
men, The former mayor of Minneapolis 
and several of his accomplices are in the 
penitentiary, to which a large part of the 
recent municipal rulers of St. Louis have 
been sentenced or are destined. Mr. Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff, in the Transcript 
of Sept. 23, declares that Mayor Weaver 
of Philadelphia has within the five months 
of his administration abolished official 
graft, closed up gambling houses and 
dives, placed an effective check on fa- 
vored legislation, énforced the Sunday law 
and abolished great abuses which have 
been carried on by political pulls. The 
average citizen, who knows enough about 
the evils of corrupt government to point 
them out and denounce them, too seldom 
appreciates the difficulties in the way of 
honest officials, or the self-sacrifice they 
make for the public welfare, or their 
claims for support on those who demand 
good government. 


We have just re- 
ceived a type-written 
letter from Rev. George F. Hall, Ph. D., 
“pastor Bush Temple of Music,”’ and 
another from Rey. J. V. Updike, ‘pas- 
tor Garfield Boulevard Church,’ Chicago. 
Both are addressed to ‘‘ My dear brother,” 
Dr. Hall’s letter has as its headlines 
‘Preach the Word,” “Do the work of an 
Evangelist,”’ ‘‘Keep thyself pure.”” His 
cable address is given as “Christian.” 
Mr. Updike is described in an accompany- 
ing circular as “‘a wide-awake evangelist 


Preaching and Preying 


with a record of 30,000 ¢o 
These two persons are heen nee 4 
the secretary of the C 
and Lumber Co., and the letters. are 
both expressions bf their pious aspira- 
tions and sympathy and appeals to min- 
isters to buy ‘‘ground floor” shares of 
the stock of their company with a ten 
per cent. guarantee, with a pro of 
four times as much, We are exho: 
“to consider it prayerfully,” “‘the pay- 
ments are easy and the returns will be 
sure.’ We know nothing of this land 
and lumber company and express no judg- 

ment about it. But we wish to express 
emphatically our opinion, as we have 

done before, of letters which reek with 
pious unction while they reach after 

your pocket-book with seductive promises 
which the merest tyro in business would 

sniff at with suspicion. The game is 
worked in various ways. Sometimes a 

few days after letters and advices from 

the ministerial promoters a letter comes 

from another minister whose name is not 

on the company’s prospectus, and who 
simply as a “brother,” advises us to in- 

vest. Now our opinion of those who bite 

at such bait is that they will prove the 
proverb to be true that ‘‘a fool and his 
money are soon parted.’’ Our opinion of 

the epistles and circular we have de- 
scribed is expressed in a letter written to 

one of their authors that ‘‘such a com- 
bination of salvation and ten per cent., 

two mortgages on this world . one on 

the other, etc., is enough to hell 

with continuous vaudeville.’”” Our opin- 

ion of men who beguile pious men and 
women by the cant of the evangelist and 
soul-saver to hand over to them their 
small savings prayerfully because the re- — 
turns are sure, is expressed by the apostle | 
who wrote that ‘through covetousness ‘ 
shall they with feigned words make mer- 


chandise of you: whose j now of 
_ along time lingereth not and thei damna- \ 
tion slumbereth not.”’ . df} 
: op ober : 


Ay 
Wh, wes | 


Citizens ate 
with adequate 
ceremony and much popular 
during the past week have been 
ing the centennial of the found 
settlement which now is the see 
of the land judged by population. 
R. J. Campbell of London has 
said that what Chicago needs most i 
“Soul.” It is as true of Bovetis 
Chicago. To realize that Chicago h 
soul even now you have to stay longe: 
than visitors from abroad iy do i 
it is there, Considering the newn 
its life as acommunity, the heterog 18- 
ness of its population, the i 
pressure of the life of its m 
dustrial, commercial and tra 
factors, and the possibilities for | 
tion of wealth which its cit 
enjoyed, the marvel is that i 
institutions for the er life 
many individual idealists as it 
working for A 


vast area of country whieh is 
utary to and dependent upe 
metropolis, The editor, p1 

statesman, man of letter t 
cago as a rostrum from which 

ute his opinions and conviction 
the audience which is most typic 
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world; Washington in due time will ac- 
quire greater importance as the seat of 
goverament; but Chicago holds the stra- 
tegic position for both shaping and re- 
flecting the mind and will of the regnant 
region of this country hereafter—the vast 
Mississippi Valley. 


Rear Admiral Rob- 
ley D. Evans, com- 
mander of the Asi- 
atic fleet of the United States Navy, in 
a general court-martial order now posted 
in eyery receiving ship, naval vessel and 
station of the service, has denounced in 
severe terms a recent verdict of a court- 
martial held to try an assistant paymas- 
ter charged with drunkenness and scan- 
dalous conduct tending to destruction of 
good morals, Evidence as to the facts 
was conclusive, but the court only re- 
duced the guilty man five numbers in 
rank whereas Admiral Evans says that 
the penalty should have been dismission 
fromthe service. He says that never in 
the history of the navy has there been 
such a travesty of justice and such rep- 
rehensible leniency and disregard of the 
honor of the service. The matter now 
goes. to the Secretary of the Navy, the 
court having refused to reverse its verdict 
in the light of Admiral Evans’s reproof. 


The Penalty for Drunk- 
enness in the Navy 


A paper prepared by 
ke! aaa Mr. Frank Wood of 

Boston on Indian Edu- 
cation for the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at its meeting last July, but not 
read at that time, has been published in 
the Outlook. Mr. Wood has been for a 
quarter of a century a diligent student of 
Indian affairs, and his statements deserve 
careful consideration. He shows that the 
United States Government holds in trust 
for the Indians, about $24,000,000 in 
money and about 116,000,000 acres of land. 
If this property were divided among them 
each person would have about $100 and 
460 acres. Out of the 250,000 Indians 180,- 
000 are self-supporting. The Govern- 
ment policy of continuing the reservation 
or agency system keeps about 3,000 offices 
for distribution by politicians and office 
holders, and offers large opportunities for 
unscrupulous money making, which are 
abundantly used, as we are freshly re- 
minded by recent disclosures. Mr. Wood 
urges that the control of Indian affairs 
should be placed in the care of one head, 


the commissioner, that he should be held 


to strict accountability and have such 
power given to him and such assistance as 
is necessary to discharge his duties. It 
goes without saying that the speedy aboli- 
tion of the reservation and agency system 
is to be sought till it is attained. The 
Outlook argues that the Indian Bureau 
should be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the War Depart- 
ment, that the Indians should be brought 
into the relation of citizens and placed 
under the protections of the courts and 
that the office of superintendent of Indian 
schools should either be abolished or 
brought under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Education. These changes 
we heartily approve. 


Mr. Balfour has not named 


PL EIAE -atant the new members of the 


' Ministry yet; and for a very significant 
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‘York has become the money-center of the 


reason. King Edward VII. has declined 
to accept the ‘“‘slate’’ made out by Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain; he is in- 
sisting that the test of the honor con- 
ferred and duty imposed shall be merit, 
not relation to Conservatism or Liberal- 
ism, nor adyocacy of certain theoretical 
principles of commerce. He is looking 
for a man to put in the war office who 
will clean it up, and reorganize it. He 
wants a colonial secretary whose breadth 
of view will approach Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
Details he and Mr. Balfour yet have to 
work out, but his policy calls for efficient 
men. The situation is critical and the 
proposed solution of it significant. It 
means a reassertion by the crown of the 
right to rule as well as to reign; and it 
means a breaking up of the old party 
alignments—and more than that indeed, 
of the conception of party rule as indis- 
pensable to government. 


The British sover- 
eign and some of the 
other statesman of England seem to have 
grasped at last what Mr. Chamberlain 
saw long since, viz., that the time 
has come for recognition of the expert, 
whatever may be his station in life, and 
whatever his party affiliations. Lord 
Rosebery’s recent call for business men 
as administrators of great business de- 
partments seems likely to be answered. 
Viscount Esher, whom the king wishes 
made Mr. Brodrick’s successor inthe War 
Office, is an eminent banker, who was on 
the recent commission whose humiliating 
exposé of the management of the South 
African War has had not a little to do 
with King Edward’s present mood.. He 
was the only member of the commission 
who yentured to formulate a tentative 
plan of reform. The by-election at Roches- 
ter last week showed no such tide running 
against Mr, Chamberlain as had been pre- 
dicted. The fact that The Clarion, the 
socialist organ, comes out in favor of pro- 
tection is significant. The recent trade- 
union congress of course was overwhelm- 
ingly against any proposition to increase 
the cost of food; but Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme does-not involve necessarily any 
such effect on the living rate of the 
masses. 


The Expert in Demand 


Christians of England, 
alive to the massacre 
of their fellows in 
Macedonia, and aware, too, of Great 
Britain’s share in the negotiations which 
retained Macedonia as a Turkish prov- 
ince, have not hesitated to make known 
their moral indignation at the failure of 
the British Ministry to intervene at the 
present time. This indignation among 
Nonconformists has been voiced by John 
Clifford, R. J. Campbell and other emi- 
nent leaders in mass meetings held in 
City Temple. As felt by Anglicans it 


Mr. Balfour to Arch- 
bishop Davidson 


has been voiced by several of the bishops, 
and by the Arehbishop of Canterbury, 
the sub- 


Dr. Davidson, whose letter o 
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obstruction to the reform plan as out- 
lined some months ago. 


Mr. Balfour argues with 
a characteristic detach- 
ment and dispassionate- 
ness which must be quite vexing to the 
ardent friends of. the Christian popula- 
tions in European Turkey. He describes 
the situation as one so complex, owing 
to political and racial rivalries, that a 
bold, radical course is quite out of the 
question, the only safe policy being one 
of opportunism. The Christian popula- 
tions are described as ferocious and cruel 
in their treatment of their rivals as the 
non-Christians. The fact that Great 
Britain is morally responsible to a greater 
extent than any other Power for the per- 
petuation of Turkish rule in Macedonia 
is not deemed a reason why now she 
should set herself against a concerted 
movement of the Powers to effect re- 
forms in a peaceful way, and by the di- 
rect pressure of two Powers which obvi- 
ously have most to gain or lose by any 
solution of the problem. In short, Mr. 
Balfour’s declaration and the instructions 
sent to British diplomats at Constanti- 
nople and Sofia the past week show that 
a formal announcement has been made 
to the world that Great Britain gives up 
its old tasks of protecting Christian pop- 
ulations in the near East and also of 
bolstering up Turkey. 


What the State- 
ment Signifies 


The reform plan outlined 


Mewes re by Russia and Austria and 


“which Turkey has accepted is not one 


that commends itself to many <Anglo- 
Americans who know the condition of 
the distracted territory. A solution of 
the problem which commends itself to 
some is imitation of the system by which 
the Lebanon vilayet in Syria, under its 
Christian governor, for so long has been 
peaceful and free from racial and religious 
rivalries of anacute type. Both Bulgaria 
and Turkey are mobilizing troops, and a 
clash may come, despite the efforts of the 
Powers to prevent it. Dispatches from 
Monastir and its vicinity from English 
and French correspondents agree that the 
depopulation of villages has been severe. 
Our American missionaries are reported 
as haying moved in the direction of secur- 
ing Red Cross aid from Europe and from 
this country. For while war may not 
have been formally declared, it actually 
exists to a degree, making such resources 
of relief as the missionaries and consuls 
possess quite inadequate to succor the 
wounded, shelterless and starving. 


The London Times cor- 
The United States respondent in Beirut 
ir Sms writes confidently assert- 
ing that but for the presence of the 
United States vessels and marines off the 
city the foreigners would have been 
massacred. Turkey is reported as having 
intimated, her desire. that. ‘our vessels 
pedi eports from Washington 


long pend- 


The Supreme Court judge of Nebraska, who 
wrote the decision that the state constitution 


ia 


| 
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prohibits the use of the Bible in the public 
schools, is standing for re-election; and the 
fact that he made such a decision is not for- 
gotten by the Christian voters. 


Why Revive Edwards 


Professor Fisher shows elsewhere in 
this issue what would be the value of 
Jonathan Edwards for today, if men 
would study his writings. But they do 
not study them. Inquiry at bookstores 
brings the unvarying reply that there is 
no call for the works of Edwards, except 
for his Enfield sermon, which is sought 
for as a literary curiosity. The tempo- 
rary demand for information about him 
by those who are preparing addresses for 
the bicentenary celebration of his birth 
has brought out the fact that copies of 
his treatises and sermons are scarce, and 
that such volumes as the Stockbridge and 
Northampton memorials are out of print. 
Allusion is elsewhere made to the im- 
portance of such a republication of se- 
lections from Edwards’s writings as would 
represent his spiritual thought and char- 
acter and be contained within reasonable 
limits. 

The value of Edwards for today is in 
what comes from him to this generation 
through men influenced—many of them 
unconsciously—by his thought. He is 
singularly remote from the religious life 
whose thinking and motive are to a great 
degree indebted to him. Edwards founded 
no church, like Wesley. He left no com- 
plete system of theology, as Calvin did. 
He has bequeathed to us no hymns, as 
Watts did. His treatises do not appeal 
to the devout mind of today as do those 
of Thomas & Kempis and Jeremy Taylor. 
Yet he sowed the seeds of thought from 
which denominations of churches have 
sprung, and systems of theology and 

ngs of praise and religious meditations. 
“Bawa cannot be ignored by men who 

d estimate the religious thought of 
our time so long as Princeton University 
preserves the record over his dust that he 
“is second to no mortal man, who as 
a theologian has scarcely his equal’; and 
so long as Yale testifies that he was ‘‘a 
prophet of the highest order, a philoso- 
pher of sacred things who moves the 
admiration of the ages.’’ Norcan he be 
relegated to:the forgotten past while so 
progressive a living preacher as Dr. 
George A. Gordon says of him: ‘He is 
perhaps the only American intellect that 
deserves a place in the ranks of the 
world’s greatest thinkers. We can be 
sure that he is among the kings: we can- 
not be sure that another name in our 
whole history is there.” 

The theology of Edwards is constantly 
being farther removed from that which 
prevails today. His idea of God re- 
quired, he was persuaded, that he should 
belittle humanity in order that he might 
magnify the one perfect Being. He be- 
lieved that the whole human race was by 
enmity with God; that God 

' the 
wo 


die only for them, and that nd one contd 
know that he was of the elect except by 
an experience of repentance and renewal 
which could not be brought about by any 
act or purpose of his, but only by the free 


grace of God. Yet he so addressed men 
as though they were fee, so moved their 
fears of future torment, presented to 
them so exalted and attractive ideas of 
God and such constraining claims of duty 
that he won many to lives of obedience to 
God. The direct influence of Edwards’s 
thought was great down: to the last gen- 
eration, when churches still demanded 
from .candidates for membership evi- 
dence of repentance for sin of which they 
were not conscious, confession of un- 
worthiness for which they were told they 
were responsible, and testimony of a defi- 
nite knowledge of a spiritual transforma- 
tion which was the test of their belong- 
ing with the elect. 

The theological thinking of today swings 
toward the opposite extreme. In oppos- 
ing the Arminianism which he hated, Ed- 
wards denied to mankind any worth or 
worthiness. To him the only virtue was 
love to God as distinet from love to what 
God has created: and that came as a free 
gift only to men arbitrarily chosen. But 
where Edwards emphasized the worth- 
lessness of man, whom he called ‘‘ poor, 
filthy worms,’’ we emphasize the dignity 
of man. Where he emphasized the differ- 
ence of God from man we emphasize the 
likeness of God to man. The determin- 
ism of Edwards by which he sought to 
prove endless punishment because God’s 
justice demanded it is now used as an 
argument against endless punishment 
because God’s love forbids it. Edwards 
identified mankind with sin. To him 
infinite sin had been committed by the 
unconscious babe and God had decreed 
that it should be so. The prevailing the- 
ology now regards God as the Father of 
mankind, and sin as willful disobedience 
to him. Edwards held that happiness is 
the aim and object of being, and that 
God can know no pain or trouble. We 
believe that the sins of God’s children 
are a burden from which he releases him- 
self only by redeeming them from sin. 

Edwards stands in the course of the 
evolution of theology as a massive figure 
pointing to the future. Where he saw 
the elect we see the whole human race in 
a relation to Christ as Redeemer. But 
we see the larger vision because we look 
in the direction to which he points. The 
germs of what is now called the new the- 
ology appear in his reasonings. Even his 
doctrine of moral evil, if he could have 
followed his argument to its conclusion, 
would have led him to regard the fall of 
man as a forward step in human deyvelop- 
ment, and the Christ of a sinless world 
would have seemed to him less glorious 
than the Christ of redeemed humanity. 

The history of leading Christian de- 
nominations cannot be adequately writ- 
ten without reference to Edwards. Pro- 
fessor Allen in his biography shows how 
Edwards may justly be called the father 
of modern Congregationalism,. By the 
emphasis which he placed on conversion 
and the separation from the world of re- 
generated souls covenanted together as 
the Church of Christ he delivered New 
igregationalism from its en- 
f the state and preserved 
to mbership. But John 
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the uses to which he put his doctrine of 
the will predisposed many to join the 
wave of religious feeling which gave 
birth to Methodism. The beginnings of 
Unitarianism are clearly traced to the re- 
volt against Edwards’s doctrines of in- 
nate corruption, and of supernatural phys-— 
ical manifestations in converts, against 
which doctrines Yale College as well as 
Harvard protested. Even Christian Scien- 
tists can find satisfaction in his doctrine 
that the physical world has no real exist- 
ence except in the mind and will of God. 
The great service of Edwards was in stimu- 
lating thought rather than in bequeathing 
to after generations the results of his 
thinking. Men who acknowledge a great 
debt to such teachers as F. W. Robertson 
and F. D. Maurice, find that these teach- 
ers drew from Edwards great directing 
impulses. He was not a storehouse of 
truth but a dynamic force that is not yet 
spent. 

We have said enough to show why Ed- 
wards deserves honor as a great meta- 
physician and theologian. There are 
other respects in which it would be a de- 
light to study him. His home life was . 
ideal. While he lived apart from men, 
the extent of his personal influence not 
in this country alone, but even greater in 
Scotland, was marvelous. His descend- 
ants have come down through the second 
century in such numbers, with so great 
brilliancy of intellectual power and spir- 
itual leadership that his family is per- 
haps without a parallel. 

It may be that Edwards’s teaching con- 
cerning personal religious experience is 
yet to bring forth larger fruit. The ten- 
dency of this age is to substitute the per- 
formance of duty and the service of phi- 
lanthropy for passionate devotion to a 
personal God. In the weakening of the 
emphasis placed by the churches on a de- 
finite religious experience, spiritual joy 
and elevation have declined, and the 
sense of loss is pressing on many, There 
may yet be a turning to Edwards as a 
great spiritual teacher for our time. 


A Challenge and a Reply 

The churches are open again until the sum- 
mer vacation returns oncemore, The question 
they have to answer is, what they are going te 
do to make themselves worth w: It is not 
merely what they are going to do to satisfy 
the spiritual cravings of those who habitually 
look to them; but what are to do 
for the community?—The New Bedford Stand- 
ard. 

These are fair questions and searching 
ones too, Not with a view to answering 
them exhaustively but with the hope of 
throwing some light upon them, we print 
on pages 459, 460 of this issue brief com- 
munications from more than fifty minis- 
ters. They were asked to tell what one 
conviction or purpose they brought back 
to their fields from their summer vaca- 
tions, It is a thoroughly representative 
group of men who have done us and our 
readers the kindness to reply and 
frankly to our query. At work in differ. 
ent parts of the country and differing in 


their personal characteristies, they revea 
what may fairly be Conereeallall 

and ambitions of the Co: min- 
istry at large : 


‘As we study these responses we are im- 
pressed first with the evidences of per- 
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sonal religion which they contain. That 
ministers of the Christian gospel should 
be spiritually-minded men is to be ex- 
pected, but it is worth something to have 
such definite statements of a yearning for 
closer fellowship with God, of confidence 
in Christ and of a sense of dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit. These men write 
as if assured not only of the reality of the 
spiritual world but of the validity of their 
own personal religious experiences. 

Not less pronounced is the intimation 


of the intention to try in every way in” 


their power to bring others into the re- 
ligious life, to connect the gospel with 
the common life of men, to deepen the 
piety of church members and to reach out 
after the great company of the indifferent 
and unchurched. Evidently these men 
believe that in Christianity they have 
something designed to touch and regener- 
ate the modern world, that it has not 
begun to exhaust or even exhibit, the 
potential energy at its heart. 

If such purposes as these, cherished 
we doubt not by hundreds of others, are 
adhered to during the coming year—and 
we are confident they will be—it must 
mean much as respects the increased effi- 
ciency of the church. Ministers cannot 
do everything, but it is their privilege to 
take the lead and set the.pace. We be- 
lieve there is a strong body of earnest 
laymen prepared to follow them. To- 
gether, ministers and people, they may 


‘put a new face on the religious life of this 


country. Already there are signs of prom- 
ise. The results from the forward move- 
ment among the Maine churches and the 
ingathering at Adams, Mass., elsewhere 
referred to, are only tokens of what yet 
may be on a far larger scale. To the 
question of the secular newspaper, ‘“‘ Are 
the churches going to make themselves 
worth while?’’ there can be but one an- 
swer. 


Giving: Congregational Oppor- 
tunities, Responsibilities and 
Privileges 

The difficulties of wise giving have 
been much talked about of late; but they 
hardly exist for the average Congrega- 
tionalist, who has recognized channels of 
far-reaching and wisely organized effort 
for the needs of the kingdom of Christ. 
There is hardly any limit to the amount 
which might be wisely invested in the 
work for our own country and the world 
of these boards and societies which rep- 
resent the united energy of the churches. 
No group of churches is better served or 
has larger opportunities of fruitful in- 
vestment than our own. Most of these 
organizations have stood the test of long 
years of successful work. All are open 
to the fullest inspection. 

Increase of knowledge of the organized, 
common work of the churches is one of 
the things to be greatly desired for their 
spiritual life and growth. The commun- 
ion of saints has little propelling power 
until it ceases to be an abstraction. 
When it is embodied in some definite and 
intelligent plan of using our means for 
the widest and best witness to men of 
Christ’s work and worth, it becomes alive 
with helpful meaning. When we have in- 
vestments in the mission churches at 
home and abroad, the extension of the 


P 


kingdom becomes a genuine interest of 
our lives. The habit of intelligent giving 
makes the law of neighborly responsibil- 
ity vivid, by bringing many neighbors 
within reach, 

Giving is opportunity. We shall spoil 
our argument if we put the thought of 
duty first. Now, as of old, our whole in- 
come is consecrated by the setting apart 
of a portion for the special service of God. 
Do we want a consecrated property? If 
so, it becomes an opportunity to share 
with those whose lives are wholly conse- 
crated to Christ’s work. To bea part of 
the onward moving purpose of God, build- 
ers with him, helpers of Christ’s poor, 
founders of new centers of light, teachers 
of children, uplifters of the ignorant, 
healers of the sick, preachers of the Good 
News—most of these things were beyond 
us if it were not for the organized work 
of the churches to which it is our oppor- 
tunity to contribute. 

Most of all it is from this point of view 
that the subject of giving should be pre- 
sented to the minds of children. Money 
is always the representative of work. “It 
should be the child’s delight to have a 
share in the work of Christ. Intelligence 
should go along with the children’s gift. 
The union of believers expressed in a 
common work and organized for conven- 
ience and efficiency as a society or board 
should be explained to them. They 
should be guided in their preferences, but 
not forced to give to all causes alike. 

There will be widely different opinions 
as to the proportionate amount of income 
which should be set apart for giving that 
has no relation to our own personal inter- 
ests. Some believe that the law of the 
tithe remains in force—others recognize 
the difficulty of applying so definite a plan 
to complicated modern conditions. The 
suggestion of laying aside each week as 
the Lord has prospered us involves the 
three essential underlying conditions—a 
definite interest, a definite plan adjusted 
to time conditions and. some method 
of measurement and proportion. These 
questions of method may well be -dis- 
cussed in our churches. There will be 
differences of opinion, but if the discus- 
sion is temperate and practical, there will 
be at once a quickening of interest and a 
consideration of opportunity and respon- 
sibility which cannot but have a good 
effect upon the life of the church, 


In Brief 


Princeton, Ind., must be a caste town. A 
Filipino boy, a protégé of an instructor in the 
schools of the place, may not enter the schools 
because he is not a Caucasian. 


** Every church gets as good a minister as it 
really wishes. If the church is a sleeping 
ear, the minister is a porter,’’ is the pungent 
remark of Prof. John M. Tyler, of Amherst 
College. 


A Chicago judge holds that rabbinical de- 
crees of divorce given to Jews by their reli- 
gious leaders are valid and t be recognized 
by the civil courts. <A s decree this. 
The state and not ; 
authority in this i 


le but explain- 

» Dexter in the Ad- 
d problem which may 
rsome sections of this coun- 
otland and Ireland if present 
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tendencies are unchecked. Vast estates in 
the hands of the few are not in aceord with 
democracy’s ideals. 


Many will be glad to learn that Governor 
Heard of Louisiana has sent a courteous re- 
sponse to the letter addressed him by Rey. 
Washington Gladden, D.D., president of the 
A. M. A., relative to the murder of Prof. 
L. A. Planving. Governor Heard said that 
he bad already begun to investigate the mat- 
ter and that he will do all in his power to 
mete out justice to the assassins. 

The plan of the six Congregational benevo- 
lent societies to acquaint the young people by 
united and systematic effort with the mission- 
ary work of the denomination has the hearty 
commendation of the Baptist Standard, which 
calls for a comprehensive study of missions as 
a whole prepared and directed by all the mis- 
sionary societies co-operating. It says rightly 
of Baptists what we hope is no longer true of 
Congregationalists, ‘‘ It is altogether too much 
each society for itself and allowing the others 
to take care of themselves.’’ 


President Southworth of Meadville Semi- 
nary made the astounding statement last 
week at the National Unitarian Conference, 
that of twenty-five men studying in that in- 
stitution during the past two years, not one 
had come from a Unitarian home. When a 
denomination’s families do not furnish its 
preachers, when clergymen’s sons do not fol- 
low in their father’s calling, what does it 
mean? Our own somewhat similar condition 
prevents us from throwing stones, but leaves 
us free to sympathize and to search our own 
hearts. 


As far back as 1867 there was but one Con- 
gregational church among the colored people 
in the South. Now there are more than two 
hundred wth a membership of over twelve 
thousand and a company of well-educated min- 
isters whose discernment in regard to the sit- 
uation in the South and whose ability was 
abundantly shown in the national convention 
at Atlanta last week, reported elsewhere in 
this issue. The convention at Atlanta was a 
eonvineing evidence of the worth of insti- 
tutions like Talladega, Tougaloo, Fisk and 
Straight, which have.sp long claimed the sym- 
pathy of the Congregational denomination. 


Northampton, where Edwards experienced 
the severest ordeal of his life, is disposed in 
various ways to make amends for its attitude 
150 years ago. A commemorative tablet was 
placed in the First Church three years ago, 
and now a proposition is on foot for buying 
the site of the Jonathan Edwards homestead, 
and establishing there a museum under the 
auspices of the Daughters of the Revolution 
and a Northampton Historical Society. The 
present brick building could easily be made 
ayailable for housing whatever relics of 
Edwards are obtainable in the vicinity, and 
could also preserve much material connected 
with other prominent men of Northampton. 
Two of its most celebrated sons, Prof. J. D. 
Whitney of Harvard University, and Prof. 
William D. Whitney of Yale, were born in. 
the house now standing on the property. 

Letters arriving last week at the American 
Board rooms contain fuller reports with re- 
gard to Mrs. Gulick’s last hours. She died 
in Guy’s Hospital in London, having received 
every attention possible from Lady Henry 
Somerset and others who could minister to 
her. Her daughter, Miss Grace Gulick, and 


and made its impression even upon etree 
A Roman Catholic, a marchioness from Italy, 
who roomed opposite her at the pension at. 


Lucerne, said to her daughter: ‘‘ Your mother 
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is a wonderful woman. I should have fretted 
and scolded, but not a murmur have I heard 
from her. I do not see how she has endured 
being in one room all summer,’’ 


Some day some facile modern writer may 
immortalize the wife of Jonathan Edwards, a 
character of rare beauty and force of character. 
He would incorporate, of course, the famous 
tribute to her, when only thirteen years of age, 
written by Edwards at the age of twenty, be- 
ginning, ‘“‘They say there is a young lady in 
New Haven whois beloved by that great Being 
who made and rules the world.’’ It wasa con- 
spicuously happy marriage in which, as an 
article on another page intimates, the great 
theologian shared with his wife his deepest 
interests. His biographer, Samuel Hopkins, 
tells us that he used commonly to pray with 
her in his study at least once a day. But Mrs. 
Edwards did not tarry habitually in the field 
of pure contemplation and prayer. She was 
a woman of affairs and besides the adminis- 
tration of her large household she managed 
the farm at Northampton. Once her husband 
accosted her thus: “Is it not time, my dear, 
that the hay was made?” Her reply was that 
the hay had been in the barn two weeks 
already. 


From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


It is many a month since I have attended so 
animated and profitable a prayer meeting as 
that at the Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
city, the other evening. Aftera busy day in big, 
bustling New York, to slip quietly into a 
lower room in Mendelssohn Hall, where the 
Tabernacle congregation is temporarily wor- 
shiping, was like opening a gate out of a 
dusty, crowded highway into a quiet New 
England meadow. Indeed the gathering had 
the flavor of New England rather than of 
Gotham, and I recognized in the company not 
a few who were Yankee born. And yet it 
was a thoroughly modern meeting, keyed to 
present day experiences and needs. The sub- 
ject the previous week was, What Have You 
Seen the Past Summer? and that announced 
for the week to come was, What Have You 
Resolved? On this particular evening’ the 
brethren were telling what they had read and 
one after another to the number of twelve or 
fifteen, at Dr. Jefferson’s call, stood and told 
what they had read. They had ranged widely 
from Pendennis to Allen’s Biography of Jona- 
than Edwards, and from DuBois’s Souls of 
Black Folks to the Prince of the House of 
David. All testified alike to receiving profit 
as well as pleasure. 

It was good to find in the heart of New York 
such a live, strong meeting. It brought to 
view not only Dr. Jefferson’s rare fitness as 
leader but the group of men and women who 
have come to be the mainstay of the Taberna- 
ele under his administration of it. I noticed 
in the well-filled room the treasurer of the 
American Missionary Association, the editor 
of Woman's Work for Woman, a leading 
librarian in the city, a prominent educator, 
a zealous Y. M. C. A. worker and one or two 
physicians of good standing. Certainly Dr. 
Jefferson has developed as well as inherited, 
a force wherewith to occupy his great and 
difficult, but immensely inspiring, field. The 
note of hopefulness in the pastor just back 
from his long summer browsing in New Hamp- 
shire, and in his people as well, encouraged 
one to believe that the future of the Taberna- 
cle, In its new home of which it will take pos- 
session in about a year, will bein ev way 


rmy people. They had planted 
their banner in @ little triangle just off Broad- 
way. On one side rumbled the elevated rail- 
way trains, on another flowed the ceaseless 

uman stream which, eddying back and forth 
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in front of the brilliantly lighted theaters and 
hotels, makes upper Broadway at night a sight 
toremember. In the rear was the Herald 
Building, whose massive presses were turning 
out the illustrated supplements for the Sun- 
day editions. Of all places in the world, 
thought I, save perhaps in the heart of Africa, 
this is the most unpromising for erecting the 
standard of the cross and yet, undismayed by 
the noise and the counter attractions, these 
brave lads and lassies sang their songs and 
said their say. ‘The leader was as calm and 
good-tempered as if he were addressing the 
most decorous Sabbath congregation in Chris- 
tendom. ‘‘ You cannot get to heaven,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ because your friends or your relatives 
decide for you. You must act yourself, other- 
wise you will never get there.’”’ I liked his 
frank, open countenance, his straightforward 
method of pressing home the truth. The Sal- 
vation Army may not be the final solution of 
the problem of reaching the masses, but when 
a band of Christian men and women has the 
pluck to speak of Jesus and his love in the 
very citadel of modern Vanity Fair, I for one 
say, ‘‘ God bless them.” 


Congregational Colored Workers 
Convene 


BY REV. C. H. DANIELS, D. D., 
AMERICAN BOARD 


SECRETARY 


The First National Convention of Congrega- 
tional Workers among the Colored People 
was held last week at Atlanta, Ga. It was 
happily conceived by wise leaders, timely in 
its purpose and prophetic of a better future 
under the direction of an educated ministry 
such as the Congregational churches have 
among the colored people. It was said by one 
of the speakers, with much truth, “ This con- 
vention is the emergence of the colored Con- 
gregational churches from dependence into 
independence.’’ It would be invidious to at- 
tempt to name the gifted ministers and teach- 
ers who were present at this meeting and bore 
part in its deliberations. The presiding officer 
was Rev. G. W. Henderson of Straight Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, and Rev. H. H. Proctor, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
Atlanta, in whose edifice the convention was 
held, was at the forefront of all the arrange- 
ments for the comfort of the delegates, who 
reported from nineteen states of the Union. 

We cannot recall a carelessly prepared part 
in all the long list of speakers. Rarely have 
we known a more pointed series of papers, 
with thought compacted and points clearly 
made and time limits rigidly observed. The 
broader themes of unity among all Christians 
and Christian missions and the genius of Con- 
gregationalism in relation thereto; of educa- 
tion, its place in the Congregational concep- 
tion of Christian civilization and the relation- 


ship between the church and the school; the , 


development and expansion of the churches 
in lines of self-support, high standards of rais- 
ing money and closer fellowship; the need of 
Christian nurture, better homes'and efforts 
among the young people; the field for Congre- 
gationalism among the colored people in the 
South, its mission in citizenship, remedial 
agencies for Negro crime, truths to be empha- 
sized in present day preaching, home life and 
the acquisition of property—these are but 
hints of the variety and breadth of the themes 
discussed in the convention. 

Four things impressed us especially: (1) An 
intelligent grasp of the larger problems which 
confront the (2) An enthusiastic 
ional polity and the 
its interests in the 


South by 
fields. (3) 
education on 
the pew.”’ Both 
teach the people to 
for country; humane, 
man; and broadly Ch 
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Christ.” (4) An intense understanding of 
the race question in the South and the perils 
to which the colored people are subject. 
Nothing could haye been more impressive 
than the splendid restraint of speakers in 
their addresses, and of the convention in 
the resolutions which dealt with these sensi- 
tive problems and the directness with which 
Negro crime and license was condemned. 
These sentences will give a hint of the 
vigorous indictment of those evils which are 
the bane of the colored race. “‘ Gambling is 
the devil’s trap, whether played for fun or 
for gain.’”’ The brothel—* hell has no easier 
path to the haunts below.”’ The captivating 
and iniquitous excursion in the South—‘I 
would rather stay at home in pious igno- 
rance, than travel abroad for devilish wis- 


dom.’’ The white man’s sin! “The blue-— 


eyed mulattoes, without legal standing, are 
too many. She will have better food and 
finer clothes in the white man’s room, than 
with an honest black man, her husband, on 
half the salary.”’ These sayings have wis- 
dom: ‘‘Genuine conversion must be the pre- 
requisite for church membership.” ‘ The 
black minister must preach more from the 
Ten Commandments, especially the fourth, the 
seventh, the eighth and the ninth.” “It is 
not finery that makes the home, but love. 
Its life must be grounded in economy, in- 
dustry and frugality.” “Saving the home 
is the saving of the race.’’ ‘“‘ Preach the 
gospel of home getting.”’ ‘‘ If position in life 
is a matter of dollars and cents, some of us 
will be of all men the most miserable.” 

The convention sermon was preached by 
Rey. J. W. Cooper, D. D., vice-president of 
the American Missionary Association, upon 
the History and Genius of Congregation- 
alism. The closing address was by Rey. 
A. H. Bradford, D. D., moderator of the 
National Council, upon Some of the Things 
for Which Congregationalism Stands. The 
presence of both these men was highly ap- 
preciated and their words contributed greatly 
to the success of the meetings. The mention 
of the A. M. A. called forth immediate ap- 
plause, and its Secretary Woodbury was as 
a brother beloved and a counselor trusted. 
The leaders in educational work, such as Pres. 
James G. Merrill, D. D., of Fisk University, 
were sympathetic helpers. The genial Dr. 
Dunean carried conviction as to the funda- 
mental work among the children. Home 
missions had an able advocate in Rey. F. E. 
Jenkins of Atlanta. The representative of 
the American Board was an enthusiastic 
listener and observer—a ready helper teo, be- 
lieving that he never met such a tornado of 
good questions as upon one evening before 
a crowded audience. H 

The expenses of the convention were easily 
met by the churches with a surplus, plans 
were laid for a religious paper, the printing 
of the proceedings of the convention, a wide 
circulation of its declaration of its principles, 
and for another convention in two years 
hence at Memphis, Tenn., with Rev. H. H. 
Proctor as the president. 

A comprehensive declaration of principles 
was presented by the committee on resolu- 
tions, recommending special efforts looking 
to self-support; the appointment of commit 
tees in each state on church extension; that 
the attention of the American Board be asked 
to the consecrated young people in these 
churches as suitable candidates for missionary 
service in Africa; that every church make a 
gift every year to every one of the national 
societies; that the churches shoald exert de- 
cisive influence in favor of Christian educa- 
tion; that the four theological schools in the 
South be united as one; that the students from 
these schools should be given 
bility and that the churches of both 1 
the South so adjust their affairs as” 
plish their work without divisive 

An especially tender tribute was 
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What Does It Mean To Bea 
Christian 
I. WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN 
BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, D.D. 


A Christian is not simply a good man; 
he isa distinct figure in the human family, 
distinct from a moral individual. We 
have been saying for generations, ‘‘Be 
Christlike ;”’ do the “‘Christlike thing.’ 
If we mean anything at all by it, we must 
mean a real imitation of the character of 
Christ by those who say they are his disci- 
ples. How far does this imitation of 
Christ extend into the daily conduct of 
his followers? This is a question which 
has created much discussion, and over 
which at present there is great dissent 
of opinion. It is said, for example, that 
it is impossible for a human being with a 
human being’s limitations, to do as Jesus 
would do, or act as he would act; and all 
the time the supposition seems to be that 
the human being must imitate a divine 
being, rather than that he should follow 
the example of one who put himself into 
humanity’s place, on purpose to show 
what a human being might do or be. 

Is the principle of, ‘‘ What would Jesus 
do in my place?” a true principle as a 
standard for human conduct? If to bea 
Christian is to be Christlike, how else 


- shall we be Christlike unless we imitate 


the conduct of Christ? And we know 
nothing about any other conduct except 
that which is revealed to us in the 
gospels. 

May I be pardoned if, in answer to a 
multitude of misunderstandings, I say this 
right here? I have never taught in any 
way the absurdity which others have 
claimed for me, that we could tell abso- 
lutely and dogmatically what Jesus would 
do in certain conditions! I do not think 
any one in the world knows anything 
about how Jesus would dress today, or in 
what kind of a house he would live, or 
what use he would make of our modern 
Sunday in detail, or what he would do 
or say in every particular, under a great 
variety of present day conditions. The 
absurdity of saying that one knows exactly 
about all these things is so apparent that 
it seems almost ridiculous to deny any 
such knowledge of his conduct. Yet 
honest and unintentional misunderstand- 
ing has constantly occurred about this 
one point. The dogmatism which would 
say it knew absolutely the line of conduct 
which Jesus would pursue, in every case, 
would be a dogmatism which might really 
be termed sacrilegious and un-Christian. 
Such dogmatism I, for one, have never 
assumed. It has been assumed for me by 
those who have either misunderstood 
what I have tried to say, or who have 
ascribed to me things which I have never 
said. 

The main question therefore comes back 
to the original principle declared to bea 
yital prineiple of conduct—Is the Chris- 
tian one who accepts certain great princi- 
ples and puts them into practice daily, 
apart from a personal imitation of the 


one who states the principle of conduct? . 


Or is the Christian one who, in order to 
be a Christian at all, must, as far as his 
knowledge will permit, be Christlike, that 
is, imitate the spirit and purpose and con- 
duct of his Lord, and interpret to the best 
of his knowledge his probable action if he 
were here today? 
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I do not know, myself, what is meant 
by the term ‘‘ Christlike,’’ unless it means 


just that; and if it means that, then the’ 


only question one can reverently ask in 
connection with conduct is that question, 
What would He do in my place—with my 
human limitations—with my actual sur- 
roundings? 

If this principle be the true one; if this 
is the real definition of the Christian in 
the world, it makes the Christian infi- 
nitely superior to the man of moral stand- 
ards. The personal element becomes in- 
deed the mainspring of all the Christian’s 
action; he is not governed by an imper- 
sonal set of rules, but by a living personal 
character, which character he tries to as- 
similate, until it shall become a real part 
of his own. To be a Christian, therefore, 
is: first, to accept Christ as a personal 
Saviour; second, to imitate him as a per- 
sonal example; third, to assimilate his 
spirit into one’s own life. This makes 
the Christian the resplendent figure of all 
the history of humanity. 


Hewers of Wood—a Story of 
the Michigan Pine Forests 


BY WILLIAM G, PUDDEFOOT AND ISAAC 
OGDEN RANKIN 


CHAPTER XX. HILDA’S THANKSGIVING 


Thanksgiving morning came with snow 
and sleigh bells jingling, and it was a 
pleasant sight to see the people on their 
way to church. Don’t suppose for a mo- 
ment that they were all church members. 
Besides George and his wife there were 
but six members, and only one man 
among them. 

The text was James 2: 14-16: ‘‘ What 
doth it profit, my brethren, though a man 
say he hath faith, and have not works? 
ean faith save him? Jf a brother or sis- 
ter be naked, and destitute of daily food, 
and one of you say unto them, Depart in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things 
which are needful to the body; what 
doth it profit ?”’ 

The sermon, well, the sermon was the 
story you have read so far as Andrews 
knew it. The contributions were hams, 
bacon and flour, comfortables, boots 
shoes, stockings and some few dollars. 
And, remember, it was a village in the 
new land, and not a place long settled 
and full of hoarded wealth. Most gave 
of their poverty, and not of their abun- 
dance—some with the sympathy and 
knowledge of want and hunger fresh in 
memory foraspur. Andrews could have 
shouted when he saw the collection—and 
he did shout when he stepped from the 
pulpit into the choir and helped sing, 
‘*Hark the song of jubilee.”’ 

As for himself, he had so many turkeys 
and ducks sent in that he had to hunt up 
more -widows to eat them while they re 
mained fresh. 

The day after, the old Quaker came 
with his wagon and drove with Andrews 


to the widow Clitheroe’s shanty in,the and 
the ashes of. he “¥ 
-load of goods. ~ 


om the funeral 
ise Andrews had 
d and loneliness of 
gloom of the gathering 
wy glare of Thanksgiving 
deserted clearing with n 


i 
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track broken to her door. Before they 
left her, the rough neighbors had piled 
her woodstack high, and left a little food 
inside the box that served her for a cup- 
board, The next day was at first a day 
of hope deferred. Hilda had not only 
empty, but mostly idle hands—and that 
is worst of all in the first days of grief. 
The road was much worse for the snow, 
and the loaded team moved slowly. 

The children had been up since day- 
break and had cleared a little place about 
the door. About noon they spied An- 
drews as he was taking a short cut be 
tween the stumps. He could not wait 
to go round with the team. The shouts 
of the children brought Hilda out, and 
the big and lazy flakes fell on her breast 
as she nursed the child. 

There was but one room, not more than 
ten by twelve, so that when George cried 
out, ‘Get all your rooms open, dining- 
room and garret and cellar,’ the poor 
woman smiled. 

By this time the old Quaker had reached 
the door, -and they began to unpack, and 
Hilda began to cry as she saw the abun- 
dance. 

“Hold on,’’ said Andrews, 
are going to cry, I shall run.”’ 

“OQ sir, they are tears of gratitude. 
How can I ever thank you! ”’ 

*“Nonsense! Ihave just brought them. 
The folks in the village did the business. 
See that for a ham—isn’t it a beauty? 
Look out, children, here’s a yard of bacon. 
Hello, here are some shoes !’’—and George 
rattled on to keep his own self-possession, 
and at last he drew out his handkerchief, 
with a suspicious preliminary sweep of it 
across his eyes, and blew his nose with 
a defiant and tremendous blast. 

“Why, you can start a restaurant and 
a second-hand store!’ he said. 

Hilda could only cry, but the children 
were wild with joyful excitement. Little 
Jack sat on a log, trying shoes on his 
bare feet. His sister drew a dress over 
her own and marched up and down with 
a train a yard long sweeping the snow. 
Susie sat perched upon a roll of bedding, 
sucking .a stick of candy which George 
Andrews had provided with a special re- 
membrance of her need. 

The joy of her children made the 
mother smile, and the two men came 
away, after snugly stowing the goods in- 
side the shanty, feeling very rich. An- 
drews looked as if he owned the county. 
He wished that all who had given might 
have been there to see the joy. The 
music of the rising wind and the com- 
plaining of the wagon gear, as they rat- 
tled over the stumps and stones which 
the snow hid without cushioning, shaped 
themselves more and more into the music 
of the Thanksgiving hymns they had sung 
yesterday. And the undersong of all was 
the music of the psalm: ‘‘ Blessed is he 
that considereth the poor: the Lord will 
deliver him in time of trouble. The Lord 
will preserve him, and keep him alive; 


“Tf: you 


ore 


they drove. 
to fall again in lazy flakes at noon now 
drove against their faces in stinging blows. 
It grew steadily colder. Then Andrews 
remembered with a thankful heart his 
own snug home. And he remembered 
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Tributes to Jonathan Edwards 
From Careful Students of His Writings 


To me the most significant thing in Edwards is the distinction, detachment and thoroughness with which he 
exhibits, in all the aspects of his work and character, a certain high, spiritual conception, a certain compelling atti. 
tude, with regard to the universe and human life and destiny. He was a man for whom God and the soul really 
existed. His view of human life, based:on his conception of God’s sovereignty, as arbitrary will, and man’s absolute 
dependence, was tragic, to many today it seems revolting. But to him it was sweet and dejightful. He shunned 
none of its consequences; he loved rather to draw them out with pitiless logic and to dwell especially on those 
features of the doctrine least flattering to the natural man. In this detachment from the merely private and per- 
sonal, this recognition of a compelling objective order, established by divine will for a divine end, not primarily for 
man’s happiness, lay the secret of his strength and serenity. The thoroughness with which he did his work enables 
us to see the more clearly ‘his limitations. Yet we cannot wisely dispense with him. Hé stands a perpetual reproof 
to our shallowness and insincerity, our sentimentality and confusion of thought. He shows us, in his thoroughness 
and detachment, the attractive and tonic power of a philosophy of life which is spiritual, objective and severe, and 
which leads, combined with vigorous thinking and strict obedience, to cheerful fortitude of soul. This is perhaps the 
chief reason why interest in him seems worth reviving at the present time. 


Smith College, Northampton. 


ee GARDINER. 


‘Others will mention other matters, but at present I am impressed by Edwards the man—clear-sighted, honest, 


self-searching, humble, devout; 


scarcely surpassed among men in intellectual power and spiritual elevation; working 


his way with straightforward movement through the problems of existence; progressive and fearless, and at the same 


time fearless in his conservatism; 


hampered by limitations in his philosophy and his conception of God, but using 
the means of knowledge at his disposal with the utmost courage and power; 
by sheer force of greatness and godliness; 


a leader of men, and of generations, 


a hero in strife for spiritual religion and in endurance for its sake; a 
most strong and earnest soul, rising majestically into the knowledge and service of God. 


He ought to be better 


known, for the ordinary estimate of him rests on insufficient groundS and does him great injustice’; and the theo- 
logical world still needs to judge the elements of strength and weakness in the position that he held. 


Hamilton Theological Seminary. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE. 


The Edwards Bicentennial deserves to be observed in our churches, because (1) Edwards presents for contempla- 


tion a very remarkable instance of combination of highest intellectual power and Christian goodness. 


We have in 


our annals no clearer, more transparent, more impressive illustration of an entire consecration of genius and great- 


ness to the promotion of the Christian faith. 


shiped goodness. 


“Goodness is more excellent than creature greatness, 
ately in it, and therefore God is pleased to make goodness the end of greatness; 


It is more divine. 


His humility was as marked as his mental superiority. | 
In one of his unpublished Observations—a copy of which I have just been reading—he says: 
God communicates himself more immedi- 


He wor- 


for he would make that in the 


creature, which is properly belonging to the nature of the creature, subordinate to that which is of God, or a com- 


munication of the divine nature in the creature.” 
implies ‘‘communications of the Spirit of God.” 
not that of a weakling, but of a man unsurpassed in the gifts of reason. 
_up to view this type of man. 
gion. (3) We owe to him very largely the principle on which 


Goodness, to Edwards, 


‘was ‘‘a divine beauty and joy,” and 
He deseryes to be commemorated as a true saint. 


His faith was 


There are special reasons now for holding 
(2) He rendered eminent service to the churches in the promotion of spiritual reli- 
rests in this country the relation of church and 


state. (4) He represents in a high degree the truths, motives, qualities, ideals, requisites to making American Chris- 
tianity powerful at home, and influential in the evangelization of the world. 


ica’s place and part in the progress and universal establishment of the kingdom of Redemption—a vision of an 


America for Christ. 
Andover, Mass. 


He had a great appreciation of Amer- 


Eapert ©. SMYTH. 


too, with satisfaction, the stack of wood 
he had noticed piled at Hilda’s door. 

It was well enough to have piled her 
larder high and brought covering enough 
for bed and body, but how would she get 
through the long nights and stinging cold 
of a northern winter with no help, no 
work, no money, but what charity had 
given? How couldshe keep herself warm 
with nothing but that old oven for a 
stove? How could she keep her faith in 
God warm with no companionship except 
that of her children in the utter loneli- 
ness of the woods? The soul needs oc- 
cupation as well as the hands. No work 
for which responsibility is due to others, 
no school for the child, no social life for 
the mother—the warm and sympathetic 
imagination shivered at the chill of the 
picture, and George Andrews registered 
& promise : 


and keepi 
fresh in memory. 
(To be continued.) 


Rey. R. J. Campbell presided at the con- 
ference or “ retreat’’ of four hundred Free 


Church clergymen just held in Oxford which 
was also addressed by Campbell Morgan. Mr. 
Campbell’s voice is described as still being 
weak, and the Christian World reporter says 
that he does not leok as if he derived much 
benefit from his American tour. 


In and Around Boston 


The Religious Census 


Plans have been made to take a census of 
the religious affiliations of all the inhabitants 
of Boston. The purpose is to find out who 
belong to the churches and who attend them; 
what churches they attend or prefer, and 
who are non-churchgoers. The whole work 
is to be done in one day, and it is expected 
that about 1,300 persons will be required to 
do it. A meeting was held at the Franklin 
Square House on the evening of Sept. 24, to 
further the plans. It was addressed by Sec. 
falter Laidlaw of the New York Federation 
‘hurches, who described similar work 
in New York city. Dean Hodges of 
vinity School, Rev. 
y Church, Father 
hn the Evan- 


Osborn of the 
gelist, and Drs, 
favor of the scheme? 
as the date, but n 
arations may lead to a 
similar census has been tak 


. 
and several other cities and towns in the 
state. 


The Eastern Question as Viewed by a Careful 
Stadent 

Long connection with the work of the 
American Bible Society in Turkey gives Dr. 
E. M. Bliss, now of the Tract Society, special 
qualifications by which to present this vexed 
problem. Dr. Bliss discussed the situation 
Monday morning at the Ministers’ Meeting, 
from the geographical, racial, historic and 
religious phase. There can be no solution 
of matters without a recognition of the unity 
of Asia Minor and European Turkey. Russia 
figured in the arena with a view to perfecting 
her scheme of a great Slavie empire. Within 
the rural districts and many towns and cities, 
Christian teaching has been welcomed to a 
dominant place. God is evidently holding off 
the Russian Bear until this element is strong 
enough to resist. American churches should 
strengthen the work in all possible ways. 

Before the address, Secretary of the 
Postal Progress League spoke - Rev, 
George H. Lea, pastor of three widely sep- 


arated churches in Jamaica, urged the claims — 


of that storm-swept island. In a 
of these houses of worship were 

and the third damaged by the cyclone. 

made an interesting plea for ral dg 

comes accredited by the Congregational Me tan 
of Jamaica and well-known Americans. 


ss 
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The Autumn Resolves of Fifty Pastors 


What They Have Gained from Vacation by Way of Suggestion and Inspiration 


Thinking that at the opening of the autumnal round of church work an insight into the hopes-and plans of representative 
pastors in different parts of the country would be of interest, we mailed to them recently a number of return postal cards reading as 
follows: |“ The other day a pastor just back from vacation called at our office and said that the one thing which he was carrying back 


to his work was the conviction of the fact that religion is a personal affair and that it is his duty to press the truth home more 


* * . . . « > y 
vigorously to the hearts and consciences of his people. May we ask what one thing you are carrying back from your vacation, that 


avill help and guide you in your work the coming year ?’’ 


I have returned with the renewed convic- 
tion that the preaching which is most popular 
is that which presents the simple, direct gos- 
pel, addressed to the heart and conscience. 
‘The people are not bread-hungry but heart- 
Hungry. 


Lewiston, Me. P. F. MARSTON. 


I have thought that we must rediscover the 
greatness of the soul. The soul and the world 
are face to face as of old. But the world has 
become relatively great and fascinating. . We 
must restore the lost balance by a return to 
the soul as the true infinite and divine fact. 
It is through the soul alone God’s word is 
spoken. With a torch kindled at his own 
hearth-fire a man must find his way through 
the darkness of the earth to God. 

Manchester, N. H. B. W. LocKHART. 


I have come back to impress upon my people 
the great fact that they are the called of 
God. That they are commanded to serve Him 
with all their might, and that is what they 
have not done yet, and with all their mind. 


The spiritual richness and fullness of their™ 


lives, all should be consecrated to Jesus Christ, 
and his world kingdom. 
Somersworth, N. H. 


I carry back with me a convincement that 
the gospel, thoroughly believed, has still all its 
pristine foree, and that by a loving, patient, 
persistent application of it to sinful human 
lives the most wonderful results are achieved 
in conduct and character. 

ARCHIBALD F. MACGREGOR. 

Newport, Vt. 


I have brought back this conviction, that 
play is good for a while, but not forever; that 
one’s joy is related to one’s vocation; that woe 
is unto me if I preach not the gospel. 

Barre, Vt. *FRANCIS ALDEN POOLE. 


A personal sense of God as our Father. A 
personal sense of the Saviourhood of Christ 
and the intimate communion of the Holy 
Spirit. That faith is far more than any creed. 
It is loyalty, and a conviction that transforms 
life and character. That God is love. 

Woodstock, Vt. , F. C. Putnam. 


I am impressed with the fact that our re- 
ligious thought and speech and life are very 
far away from the common thought and 
speech and life of the people, making the 


Henry Hype. 


» ehurch too much a thing apart. I come back 


with the conviction that we should do all that 
is possible to bring them together by making 
our religion less formal and ‘‘ our common 
daily life divine.’ C. H. BEALE. 
Immanuel Church, Roxbury, Mass. 


I have observed rank growths of weeds 
where a little work at the right time would 
easily have prevented. This emphasizes the 
necessity of caring for the children. It is next 
to impossible to fully overcome the neglect of 
early life. Our purpose is not less for the 
older portion of the church, but through and 


with them more for the children in presenting ~ 


the claims of Chri&$t and their need of Christ. 
W. O. Conran. 
Rolistone Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Vacation musings have brought me to much 
the same resolve as the ‘‘ Western pastor ”’ to 
whom you refer. I mean to urge myself and 
my people to far more of personal appeal; to 


Below we print the replies received and comment elsewhere editorially. 


follow up sermons by interviews, meetings by 
conversations and Sunday school instruction 
by private entreaty. We may shrink from 
trying to ‘‘ corner ”’ people in things religious, 
but I do not know how else we can meet that 
spirit of indecision by which men eyade year 
after year the most direct preaching from the 
pulpit. 
Amherst, Mass. W. E. STRONG. 


What I want to do with greater earnestness 
the coming year is spiritual work among the 
young people; especially the boys and young 
men, with the view to securing a personal de- 
cision for Christ. The conviction grows upon 
me mightily that this work is the most hope- 
ful and satisfactory and promises the largest 
results for the future life and prosperity of 
the church.~ 


Peabody, Mass. GrEorGE A. HALL. 


I have had during the past few weeks as 
never before, a deep and abiding sense of the 
great privilege of service with and for my 
people, also a new apprehension of the fact 
that we live surrounded by a divine, super- 
natural power, available for us all and by 
means of which we can be and do what would 
otherwise be impossible. I feel that this 
thought will have an influence on my life and 
work during the coming year. 

SAMUEL M. CATHCART. 
Middleboro, Mass. ‘ 


I return with the conviction that people. 


today are hungering for a strong, positive 

and optimistic gospel that has power to save 

men from sin and to keep them amid the ills, 

temptations and sorrows of life. Such a gos- 

pel is found only in a crucified, risen and glo- 

rified Christ. S. H. Wooprow. 
Hope Church, Springfield, Mass. 


If God be the greatest fact and force in hu- 


man life, knowledge of him and fellowship . 


with him should be the greatest desire of the 
human heart. SAMUEL C. BUSHNELL, 
Arlington, Mass. 


No new truth only with new force these two 
phases of life: (1) the wide extent of the king- 
dom; the joy of finding so many so-called 
‘““eommon people,’’ who, without thought of 
being remarkable, sometimes without calling 
themselves Christian, are really living a strong, 
clean, noble, self-sacrificing life. (2) The 
poverty, the absolute barrenness of a life 
without God in it. 

LIncoLn B. Goopricu. 

Marlboro, Mass. 


The great north woods told me both at noon 
and at night that the message of Christ is 
something vastly larger and sweeter than the 
things which I have apprehended ; and when 
I came home it was to thank God for letting 
me preach, and then to fall in love with my 
study that I might preach better. 

Braintree, Mass. F. Wy 


Doubtless the deepe 
mer associations h 
a larger work 


sum- 
to do 
While 
rectly propor- 
me Lord can some- 
wy a bad man, neverthe- 
s ire not so overweighted 

we can afford to neglect 
righteousness to the results 


of service. Besides, only the best men have 
deep pleasure in results. 
Providence, R. I. WALLACE NUTTING. 


Iam more conscious of my need of God, and 
of his will, that I should care for men, and 
win them to him. 


Pawtucket, R. I. J. J. COOLEY. 


The one thing that will guide and help me 
in my work the coming year is the fundamen- 
tal religious nature of man—as constitutional 
as the law of gravitation in nature and as 
indestructable; upon it and the gospel as 
adapted to it I have built, am building, shall 
build my whole ministry. 

FRANK R. LUCKEY. 

Humphrey Street Church, New Haven, Ct. 


I feel that the church has been too long on 
the defensive, and that the apologetic tone of 
modern preaching has contributed not a little 
to the mood of discouragement which so gen- 
erally prevails. The need of our times can 
only be met by a more vigorous presentation 
of the claims and opportunities of the reli- 
gious life. The world ean be won and will be: 
won by a church whose life is marked by 
unity, enthusiasm and out-reaching power. 

Greenwich, Ct. JOSEPH H. SELDEN. 


The paramount need of Christ in the condi- 
tions of our modern life to save society from 
its worldliness, immorality and deathly self- 
ishness and the inability of the church to ac- 
complish this reformation except by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. W. D. Lover. 

Farmington Avenue Church, Hartford, Ct. 


I bring from my vacation a fresh sense of 
the grandeur of Jesus Christ and of his 
adaptation to every human need. My convie- 
tion is firmer than ever before that the main 
business of the Christian preacher is the study 
and the unfolding of the character, the teach- 
ings, and the work of the Man of Nazareth. 
“*God may have other words for other worlds, 
but for this world God’s word is Christ.’’ 

Middletown, Ct. A. W. HAzEN. 


I have been led to try to realize and make 
clear the real monotheism of Christianity. 
Our daily living and preaching, our hopes and 
definite out-reaching for men need to be ener- 
gized by a vivid personal realization that the 
God of Bethlehem and Calvary and Pentecost, 
the Holy Spirit, is none other than the living 
God of the Universe, who environs us, and 
rules the world today. The resourcefulness 
and joy of the life that finds him measure and 
substantiate the tragedy and weakness of the 
life that is ‘‘ without hope, without God in the 
world.’’ May not the absorption of men in 


the problems and resources of the visible 

world, and the growing love for out-of-door 

life be utilized to restore the lost perspective 

to our estimate of the Christ, and the missing 
to. the. Christian life ? 


the fact that our hearers are t 

glimpse of the preacher’s heart. 

steel.’”’ Heart reaches heart. 
Homer, N. Y. WILLIAM F. KETTLe. 


Most of my vacation was spent in New Eng- 
land. Some things I expected to see there— 


** Steel cuts 


} 
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schools, churches and other places of historic 
interest, but I did not look for such a great 
change in the character of her people. New 
England is fast becoming a new (American- 
ized) Europe. Like Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost, people flock there from all parts of 
the world. This is also true of New York, 
Pennsylvania and other states. I come back 
with a deeper conviction of the responsibility 
of the churches for the stranger within our 
gates, and like Peter, I want to adapt my 
preaching to meet the needs of all, to do the 
greatest good to the greatest number of people. 
Johnstown, Pa. HoweE.yi DAVLEs. 


The idea which is most prominently in my 
mind is that religion is not simply a personal 
affair. The problem most before me is to 
make use of it as a social force to increase the 
welfare of the community in which I work. 

Flint, Mich. T. D. BACON. 


I bring home the thought that the gospel 
of Jesus Christ is a gospel of restoration. 
There is hope in Christ for, the weakling, for 
him who has failed. Hope even for the ship- 
wrecked and castaway. 

Artnur H, ARMSTRONG. 

First Church, Oak Park, Ill. 


Two thoughts seem to me to need special 
and increasing emphasis: (1) That sin is 
always ruinous ; that salvation from sin is the 
supreme, most pressing need of men; and 
that each must achieve salvation for himself 
by working together with God. (2) That 
Christian people should take their religion 
more seriously, should claim and enter into 
the possession of their. spiritual privileges, 
and should “live the life’”’ faithfully and 
courageously seven days in the week, showing 
that “they have been with Jesus” and have 
come under the transforming power of his 
friendship. Henry H. WENTWORTH. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 


My determination is: (1) to search for the 
truth ‘‘as for hid treasures’’; (2) to preach, 
fearlessly and reverently, only that which 
I profoundly believe to be the truth; (3) to 
preach it not because it is my creed, but be- 
eause the truth is of God and must prevail; 
and (4) to seek to present truth in the most 
winning way. R. S. Osaoon. 

Mayflower Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 


I come to my work—in the midst of a teem- 
ing population—with these three purposes in 
mind: (1) to place more serious emphasis on 
the responsibility of evangelization; (2) to 
gain a clearer, more precious message; (3) to 
seek everywhere and at all times for divine 
awakening, clear decision, rs finite result. 

. W. YARROW. 

Olive Branch Church, teh Lous, Mo. 


I bring a profound sense of the love of God; 
that love is service; that spirituality is a di- 
vine motive for a human action; that spiritual 
service saves from sin; that men will accept 
that service when they see it as Jesus saw it; 
that it is my business to help men to see it; 
that I can help them to see it only as I see it; 
that I can only do this by living a prayerful 
life. 


Red Oak, Io. C. P. BOARDMAN. 


A pastor has many vacation thoughts. Per- 
haps the deepest conviction with me in return- 
ing to my work this year is the duty and priv- 
llege of praying for my people. The Saviour 
said of his disciples, “ for them.” 
né epistles! 
.™I pray, 


' prosper- 
ul leader, @ prayer- 
tu er, This year I would put in the 
forefront of my ministry my office as‘an inter- 
cessor for my people. My study, my adminis- 
trative work tend to encroach on my “ Still 
hours.”” I must pray more. 
Beloit, Wis, Groner R. Leavert. 


There has come to mea growing conviction 
of the need of a deeper sense of the continual 
presence and the commanding authority of the 
Christ of the gospels in all the thought and 
life of the chureh. ; 

Delavan, Wis. S. P. WILDER. 


I shall emphasize more than ever the natural- 
ness of the religious experience, the church’s 
obligation in the evangelization of the world, 
the importance of effective methods of Chris- 
tian nurture, and the need of a denominational 
self-consciousness in the interest of an ad- 
vance movement. 


Minneapolis. G. 8S. ROLLINs. 


That we should live constantly in the joy of 
God’s presence and companionship, and be- 
cause of this while we are planning as wisely 
and forcefully as we are capable for the year’s 
work, we need not worry about the result for 
God’s ends will be brought to pass, and while 
preaching straight at the hearts and con- 
sciences of people God will bring the increase. 
The abundant life is the best testimony. 

Laura H. WILD. 

Butler Avenue Church, Lincoln, Neb. 


My vacation experiences brought very forci- 
bly to my mind the need of witness bearers 
for Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Ye are my witnesses,” 
he says. Weare saved to serve, and any one 
not serving may have some reason to doubt if 
he is saved. We are only good when we 
are good for something. ‘‘ Men would have 
more faith in God if they saw more works in 
men.’’ Some one has said, ‘‘ He who has not 
heard Christ’s ‘Go’ has not heard his 
* Come.’ ”’ 


Clay Center, Kan. Lypia 8S. Brock. 


I have come back hoping to make God more 
real to men who want God and are eager to 
find him. Of the 140 of those who have united 
with my church in the past eighteen months a 
large proportion are men, and J. only hope 
they will not come to be saved alone but to 
save others. 
church and do not know what to do with one. 

C. S. SARGENT. 

Plymouth Church, Wichita, Kan. 


The one thing I am going to do above all 
others, is to press Christ with all that he stands 
for home to the lives of men, that present 
Christians and the unconverted may decide to 
follow him fully in all things. 

Greeley, Col. F. M. Swevpon. 


The one conviction with which I come back 
is that there is no work so great and so happy 
as the telling men of the Righteous Father 
who will have his children live in righteous- 
ness and love, of the Saviour of all men and 
the Holy Spirit, God indwelling in every soul ; 
that the preacher never had such an opportu- 
nity as today and that real preaching was 
never more eagerly heard than now. 

Colorado Springs. JAMES B. GREGG. 


I have resolved to emphasize the truth that 
the permanent increase of the power of the 
church must come from increased loyalty to 
Christ and increased capacity for service 
through growth and education. As a means 
to this end emphasize the teaching function 
of the church in pulpit, prayer meeting, and 
Sunday school and Y. P. S.C. E. Seek to get 
individuals interested in Bible study as mat- 
ter of Christian duty and growth. 

Wahpeton, N. D. T. M. EpMANDs. 


I bring back the conviction that the church 
ean regain her lost place only by the revival 
of personal religion; and—this seems to me 
the important thing—that this revival of per- 
sonal ust not go back to the thought, 
siousness and the methods 


of an awakening to per- 
sonal s@ sonal consecration 
which is 8, and in the 
personal fello 2e to min- 
ister, 


Fargo, N.D. C1 


When I returned I 
the new note in my preachi 


I never had an evangelist in my | 


be, not Biblical criticism, nor doctrine theol- 
ogy, nor social science, but the mystical union 
of the soul with God. The reeovery of the 


soul’s witness of things divine marks a new | 


era in religious life and thought. Communion 
with God is to be the church’s antidote of pre- 
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vailing materialism and is already prophesy~ 


ing a true revival of religion. 
WILiiAM RADER. 
Third Church, San Francisco, Cal. 


My uppermost thought at present is that 
members of thé church should engage as a 
whole more actively in the work of the Master 
and the burden of my message to my people 
is: “‘ Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O 
Zion; put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerus- 
alem.”’ 

Riverside, Cal. Epwarp F. Gorr. 


That it is unwise for the minister to work 
up to the limit. The ordinary vacation period 
is too short for the storing up sufficient reserve 
force for the rest of the year, . 

North Yakima, Wn. H. P. JAMEs. 


I enter upon the work of the winter with 
the profound conviction that two messages 
are supremely needed by Christians and non- 
Christians alike. In the West there is a wide- 
spread lack of reverence and a very general 
tendency to neglect and even to deny respon- 
sibility. Hence I would so preach the person- 
ality of God that the sinner will aecept the 
responsibility which demands repentance, and 
the Christian give God the reverence and wor- 
ship due him. There is also a centering of 
thought and interest upon self, resulting 
largely from the strenuous pace in business 
and in social life, which is narrowing the 
horizon of the church and chilling its heart. 
Hence I would press home the love of God so 
that the life of the church will become stronger 
and more joyous, its service more vital and 
spontaneous, and its relations with its fellow- 
men more considerate and helpful. 

Kingfisher, Okl. Dwieur 8. BAYLEY. 


Increased optimism of spirit—that is one 
great gift of the summer vacation tome. The 


prevalence of sordid habits and the atmos- - 


phere of materialism, perhaps especially in 
the West, are apt to bring recurringly the 
depressing question, “‘Is vital, evangelical 
religion on the wane?” Believing that the 
ebb of the tide is here, I am convineed that 
the church and real religion are bound to find 
increasing influence in the fiiture. To thus 
bide our time, faith is needed, and also not 
less but more earnest uplifting of the cross 
of Christ. b 

Great Falls, Mont. CuesTER FERRIS. | 


As the result of a study of human nature, 
as illustrated in several incidents coming 
under my observation at a seaside resort 
where I spent my vacation, I returned to my 
work with a deeper interest in man as man, 
in man as a child of God, and in man as the 
heir to marvelous possibilities. 

Wi.tiaM C, KANTNER. 
First Church, Salem, Ore. 


I feel inspired with a new realization of the 
fact that God is living in the world of today, 
and, with this, a new conviction of the neces- 
sity to men of today of faith in him, and of 
the life and death importance of the work of 
the Christian minister. Jonun EB. Turrnr. 

First Congregational Church, Lincoln, Neb. 


A part of vacation spent in hospital—re- 
solved to be more attentive to invalids. Come 


back also with a mighty resolve to do more 


for the boys and girls. 
Sherburn, Minn. We Husnanp. 


A combined effort to spiritualize the so- 


called “ secular” Soe ae th iat An 
earnest effort to solve t 


through institutional See 
composed of the strongest men of po 
That social service and daily 
given as much attention as the Sunday, 
Dana W. BARTLettT. — 
Bethlehem Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Human Side of Edwards 


« 


“Tt is in vain that we seek to live with him 
(Edwards) as with ordinary men. Had we 
associated with him when he tabernacled in 
the flesh, we should have hardly known more 
of him than we do today. He is invested with 
a certain air of vagueness and of mystery 
which it is not likely will ever be dispelled.’ * 
So says one who has written admirably of two 
of the spiritual giants of New England— 
Jonathan Edwards and Phillips Brooks—but 
who has done his work, in both instances, 

pes; : 
‘too much as a comparative theologian and 
not sufficiently as a humanist intent on or 
able to make another human being live lumi- 
nously in the present in the light of the past. 

Let a biographer arise who puts emphasis 
on ‘‘the simple, human touches which bring 
@ man vividly before our imagination ’’—to 
quote Professor Allen—approach even the 
documents which Professor Allen has han- 


- dled and referred to—not to mention those 


he knew not of and has not used—and he 
might interpret Edwards to the world of to- 
day in a way which would bring him down 
out of the world of mystery where he is 
reyered to a world of reality where he might 
be liked or admired, if not loved. The fault 
has been, and still is, that rationalistic (ortho- 
dox and heterodox) New England has never 
eared to know her greatest mystic and lofty 
moralist on his heart side or in his human 
relations. 

Given the right man as biographer, he will 
find, as Prof. F. B. Dexter of Yale University 
says he has found after studying the Edwards- 
ania which has recently come into possession 
of Yale University, that Edwards seems to 
have been very human, Professor- Dexter’s 
comment on his sermons being that they 
*‘haye much more of the yearning and plead- 
ing attitude of a devout pastor than the aloof- 
ness and absorption of an abstract metaphysi- 
cian ’’; that the documents show ‘“‘ Edwards 
himself was, with all his genius, altogether 
practical and efficient in business affairs.” 
Professor Dexter also points out that the cata- 
logue of Edwards’s reading—actual and con- 
templated—a catalogue that “‘in some respects 
is the most interesting manuscript of the collec- 
tion’’ now at Yale, is a literary autobiography 
extending from his tutorship at Yale down to 
the last year of his life, and a document re- 
vealing his interest in history, poetry and 
fiction as well as in philosophy and theology.t 

It is true that as we approach Edwards on 
this human side we find no faithfully kept 
complete diary of a life of prodigious activity 
such as Wesleyans rightly prize as one of 
Wesley’s best gifts to his followers, and which 
humanists know as one of the “ great human 
documents.”” We have no Table Talk like 
Luther’s. There is no extended—only a par- 
tial—confession of: youthful tumult and sin- 
ning like Augustine’s. He had about him 
no group of disciples, trained men of letters, 
to chronicle, in yarious forms of literature his 
every word and moyement such as New Eng- 
land’s Augustan age of literature provided for 
Emerson. His contemporaries did not see 
the value of noting all that he said and did, 
nor after his death was his phenomenally 
large collection of manuscripts saved from 
division and dispersion.t 

* Jonathan Edwards—a Retrospect, 1901. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Address by Prof. A. V. G. Allen 
on The Place of Edwards in History. 

+ Address of F. B. Dexter before Massachusetts 
Historical Society, March, 1901. See proceedings 
of society, second series, Vol. XV., p. 2. 

+ Edwards by his will, made in 1753, left his manu- 
scripts to Mrs. Edwards, and the inventory showed 
fifteen folio and fifteen quarto volumes, besides 


1,074 sermons. Most of this collection passed to 
Jonathan Edwards, 2nd; later Pres. Timothy 


_ Dwight of Yale had some of the manuscripts in his 


keeping, and much of the collection was used and 


By George Perry Morris 


But after all this is said it still remains true 
that Edwards left a deal of autobiographical 
matter of a revealing sort, much of it obvi- 
ously and formally so, and again some of it, 


as in the case of Phillips Brooks,* concealed’ 


but not lost in his generalizations on truth 
in his sermons and multitudinous ‘‘ observa- 
tions,’’ all awaiting a keen detector. He kept 
a formal diary for a part of his life. Else- 
where his early spiritual development is set 
forth with explicit self-introspection and 
chronicle, and. both of these documents have 
been saved. His correspondence with his 
family, in the main, has been lost, but a suf- 
ficient number of letters exist to indicate what 
manner of man he was as parent and husband, 
while of letters to his brethren in the ministry 
there are not afew. We have the estimate of 
him by his:dear friend and disciple, Samuel 
Hopkins, a bit of biography that Professor 
Allen rightly says has ‘‘the quaint charm of 
Walton’s lives,’’ and which gives details of 
conduet, speech, methods of preaching and 
authorship. There also are letters of his 
gifted father and of his children about him, 
and these are more numerous than is sup- 
posed. ‘There also are entries in the jour- 
nals of his children which show what sort of a 
loving, tender man he was. 

This being so it is difficult to see how it can 
be asserted so dogmatically that the human 
side of the man is unknowable. Given such 
data, and an artist with sufficient historical 
imagination and powers of interpretation, and 
we may yet have in the form of fiction, sur- 
passing Mrs. Stowe’s picture of Samuel Hop- 
kins,f or in a compact, vitally conceived and 
popularly written biography, the picture not 
only of a profound and original thinker, an 
ecclesiastical reformer, a holy man and a 
writer of noble English prose, but also of a 
precocious boy, a marvelously keen, youthful 
student of nature, a chaste, poetic lover of the 
Dantean mold, a tender, brooding parent, a 
yearning pastor, a loyal friend, a faithful cen- 
sor of ecclesiastical and social evil, a brave- 
hearted exile, a defender of as well as an 
evangelist to an alien race, a pioneer in indus- 
trial education, and an educator dying ere he 
had time to put his ideals into practice at 
Princeton, much less ‘‘ stamp his iron heel’’ 
on her. t 


A great man awaits a great biographer. A 


published by Dr. Sereno E. Dwight in his ten-volume 
edition of Edwards’s works issued in 1829. In ad- 
dition he had considerable material secured by gift 
and purchase, and copies of. other manuscripts which 
he could not purchase. Dr. Dwight’s personal collec- 
tion of manuscripts and copies passed at his death 
to Rey. Dr. William T. Dwight of Portland, Me., and 
is now in Andover.. The main collection which Dr. 
Sereno E. Dwight used, but which was loaned to him, 
was by agreement placed in the hands of Rey. Dr. 
Tryon Edwards in 1847. He in turn loaned the col- 
lection to Prof. E. A. Park, who had it from about 
1870 until the time of his death in. 1900, when, in 
accordance with an agreement of the surviving great- 
grandchildren of Edwards made about a decade be- 
fore, the collection was deposited in the library at 
Yale. There also some day the Dwight collection, 
now in Andover, presumably will go. This collec- 
tion includes numerous letters, plans of sermons; 
a few sermons written out; a large folio autograph 
entitled by Edwards: Supplement to prophecies of 
the Messiah; “Notes on Science,’ including the 
paper entitled: Of Being; Of Insects: two drafts of 
the description of the Flying Spider; The Soul—a 
very early composition; Of the, Rainbow. Mrs. 
Edwards’s Experiences in January, 1742 (written 
by Mr. Edwards as narrated by Mrs. Edwards) ; 
manuscript on Qualification for munion; copy 
of the treatise on Grace; copi efully made of 
most of the numerous tu scellanies ex 
Observations on Theolg 

*Life of Philli 
Vol. I1., pp. 17 
+The M 


. G. Allen, 


. Stowe. 
ar reflections steal, 
stamped his iron heel 
50th anniversary of Har- 


vast deal of metaphysical and philosophical 
speculation needs to be put in the background 
and the man’s more enduring thought based 
on intuition and religious experience brought 
to the foreground of the picture. Documents 
that never have been published should find 
their way into print, and be related to others 
long in print in such a way as to set forth the 
man Edwards and not Edwards the theo- 
logian. His Observation on the Excellency 
of Christ should be made as much of as his 
Enfield sermon. The man who cared care- 
fully for his property, reared his family, su- 
perintended his children’s education, bought 
jewelry for his wife and playthings for his 
children, who had pipes ready for his guests 
who smoked, and who left a slave among his 
““quick stock,’”’? needs to be known. And 
when this more human, normal, earthly side 
of the man is described; and he is brought 
down among. men, we perhaps will have an 
end of such misrepresentations of him as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes displayed during his 
life, and as Mr. James Lane Allen has entered 
upon. in his pagan fiction.* It is not contended 
for amoment, of course, that when this is done 
New England will have been shown to have 
produced two equally great humanists—Frank- 
lin'and Edwards—in the same century. But 


only this: that because a man’); anthropology 


is now deemed defective, it by no means fol- 
lows that his own conduct as a human being 
in all the highest and most ordinary relations 
of lif was less than noble, or without perma- 
nent human interest. t 

To gain the background for such a portrait 
of Edwards his biographer, of course, will have 
to go back to Wales and England, from whence 
his ancestors came. The Celtic in him was 
not his least endowment. When a Welshman 
is both a man of feeling and a man of thought, 
a preacher and a student, a seer and a logi- 
cian, the combination is irresistible. Timothy 
Richards and Sarah Pierrepont were parents 
of no ordinary sort, and the stock which was 
in the man was of the best, and in the coming 
biography this will be emphasized with full- 
ness of treatment and insight. 

The life of a Puritan parsonage in East 
Windsor, Ct., where he was born, with the 
plain living and high thinking which charac- 
terized both the home and the community; 
the stimulus which came with study at peri- 
patetic Yale, which, like a wandering Athe- 
nian school of philosophy, was now here and 
now there; the brief preaching service for 
Presbyterians in New York city, where then 
as now most adherents of the Reformed faith 
were ‘marshaled in churches of the non-In- 
dependent polity; the at first placid and 
then tempestuous pastorate at Northampton, 
a frontier town, but even then noted for its 
thrift and education—all prophetic of its pres- 


*The Mettle of the Pasture, James Lane Allen. 
pp. 128. He refers to Edwards as “‘ Hoarsest of 
the whole flock of New World ravens.” 


+Edward Bellamy in his novel, The Duke of 
Stockbridge, has utilized skillfully the setting of the 
Berkshire district and ancient Stockbridge for a 
well-told tale of Shay’s Rebellion. The work of 
Sergeant and Edwards among the Stockbridge In- 
dians and the history of that experiment has in it 
material for a story by another hand. Rey. Dr. J. E. 
Rankin, ex-president of Howard University, in the 
eharming booklet entitled Esther Burr’s Journal, 
has shown what,can be done in reconstructing the 
life in anci ton and Princeton, with 
Edwards as 
De Witt Mc 
shire High 
an excelle’ 
Berkshire, 
gestive. We have sometimes 
Margaret Deland might not turn to New England 
some day, leaving behind ancient Chester in Penn- 
sylvania, and make a great story in which Edwards 
would figure. Her cast of mind and narrative power 
would fit her for the task. 
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ent state as an academic center and a resort 
of the cultured well-to-do; the home mission- 
ary pioneer service in Stockbridge, where the 
Indian has given way to the millionaire, and 
what was an outpost of civilization is now the 
culmination in this country of combined nat- 
ural beauty and human achievement on the 
financial, wsthetic and social sides; the brief 
and fatal stay in Princeton, where the College 
of New Jersey was struggling into being, and 
gained the presence and repute of the great 
divine only to lose him all too suddenly, 
he being sacrificed—as the anti-vaccinationist 
would say—on the altar of inoculation—all 
this and more must be seen and set forth. 

You visit the South Windsor of today and 
its meadows are as broad and fertile, its land- 
scape as varied, but its timber, of course, not 
as virgin or its land as uninhabited as it was 
in the days when young Edwards roamed its 
fields and woods, making those strangely pen- 
etrating (for a boy) anticipatory observations 
on physics, astronomy and natural history 
which amaze scientists today, or was retiring 
within a secret, sacred leafy bower to com- 
mune with God or search out his inmost soul. 

Neither the house in which he lived nor the 
meeting house in which he heard his father 
preach now stand. The cemetery bears its 
mute testimony to the honor done to this pio- 
neer settlement of Connecticut by the birth 
and brief residence of Edwards within its 
bounds and the residence there of his kindred. 
The church records, fortunately preserved, 
shed light on what manner of man Timothy 
Edwards, his father, was, and how the home 
served as a training school for sons of the 
neighborhood, and was a divinity school from 
which went forth clergymen to parishes in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. But in no 
adequate way is the town’s chief claim on 
permanent fame symbolized in stone or bronze 
for devout pilgrims to see, 

Yale, the nursing mother of New England’s 
great theologians, what has she to show in 
memory of her mightiest son? A memorial 
window in the college chapel, and the large 
collection of manuscripts of Edwards to 
which reference already has been made. In 
the rooms of the New Haven Colony Histor- 
ical Society is a tankard made of silver, 
which is said to have been the gift of Dr. 
John Erskine and other friends in Scotland to 
Edwards. Yale University treasures in its 
library the manuscript of Edwards’s valedic- 
tory when graduating at Yale. 

Northampton, like Florence and modern 
Geneva, London, Boston, has made amends 
for its stoning of the prophets. Who of all 
Florentines sheds greatest luster on the city 
from which he was exiled? Dante. Servetus 
is soon to have a monument in Geneva, erected 
by contrite Calvinists. William Lloyd Garri- 
son’s bronze effigy is triumphant on Boston’s 
finest avenue. Cromwell’s statue stands near- 
by the Houses of Parliament. So, some day, 
Lincoln's will tower in historic Richmond, 
capital of the Confederacy. 

Of Edwards’s own handiwork, Northamp- 
ton, where he lived for twenty-three years, 
has not much to show now, save his last will 
and testament on filein the Hampshire County 
Probate Court, a document not without char- 
acteristic thoughts and phrases. In the 
Forbes Library there is a letter from Ed- 
wards to Rev. Eleazar Wheelock, written 
anent Whitefield’s coming and describing the 
spiritual poverty of the times. One of two 
noble elms planted by Edwards in front of 
the house In which he lived still survives, but 
the house, alas! is torn down. Unless it be the 
4 it is doubtful 
hieh sheltered 
to go was Lhe 
which was 
0 ago, and which might 
been saved by the expenditure of the 
price of a few dinner parties. Consequently 
the house where the Freedom of the Will was 
written is not one of the shrines to which visi- 
tors to a regien of exquisite beauty and con- 


siderable literary associations may now be 
taken. 

To return to Northampton. One of its lead- 
ing Congregational churches, founded in 1833, 
now bears the name of Edwards. On the 
walls of the First Church of Christ, from 
which Edwards was dismissed in 1750, one 
hundred and fifty years later.a bronze tablet 
was placed, bearing on it a bas-relief figure 
(life-size) of Edwards preaching, and below it 
is a panel tablet which quotes Malachi 2: 6 as 
descriptive of the man, and of his career in 
Northampton. Authorized by the parish, de- 
frayed by public subscription, it is a symbol 
of ultimate justice done to one previously 
wronged, and a standing refutation of Dry- 
den’s variant of Seneca’s ancient saying, Quos 
leserunt et oderunt (Whom they have injured 
they also hate), which Dryden put thus: 


Forgiveness to the injured does belong; 
But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong. 


In a near-by cemetery are memorial stones, 
erected to show that though his dust is in 
Princeton, Edwards’s memory is cherished in 
a town whose ethical shortcomings he fear- 
lessly rebuked, and whose lack of spirituality 
he censored as fearlessly as did Sayonarola 
those of Florence nearly three hundred years 
before. 

Recalling Esther Stoddard’s (Edwards’s 
mother) practice of the “higher education 
for women ”’ in Boston, where she probably 
met Timothy Edwards, a student at Harvard, 
and remembering the style of living in the 
parsonage at East Windsor, where Jonathan 
and his sisters received the same sort of 
scholastic training from their cultured parents 
and where Jonathan (like young Ralph Waldo 
Emerson later) had an accentuated environ- 
ment of educated women while in his plastic 
years, a visitor when in Northampton cannot 
but conceive what delight Edwards would 
take in the Northampton of today, dominated 
as it is by Smith College, with an enroll- 
ment of more than a thousand young women, 
and with a professor of philosophy who is an 
expert authority on Edwards’s philosophy. * 

Stockbridge, as has been said, no longer has 
the house wherein the exile for conscience’ 
sake from Northampton found refuge, where 
he lived comfortably for eight years. The 
records of the church for the period of his 
pastorate are missing. The ancient edifice 
in which he preached long since went the 
way of most of the primitive meeting houses, 
but a memorial tablet, severely simple, is placed 
on the walls of the present meeting house on 
the village green. Near the cemetery across 
the way, in which lies the dust of many of 
Edwards’s parishioners and kindred, on a plot 
at the junction of highways is a simple, 
chaste shaft of stone which Edwards’s many 
descendants erected in his honor and un- 
veiled with impressive ceremonies in 1870. 
Not far away, under a superb group of spread- 
ing willows and overlooking broad meadows 
now given over to the game of golf, is the 
rude pillar of stone from near-by hills, which 
commemorates the worth of the Indians whom 
Sergeant and Edwards shepherded. 

In the village library is a tankard of silver 
which Edwards’s saintly hands are said to have 
used in administering the Lord’s Supper to 
the congregation of. Indians and whites. 
There, too, is the odd, hexagonal-shaped 
black table, which came from the study in 
the Edwards Arms and on which doubtless 
he penned the Freedom of the Will. Far 
away from the- village center, on the top of 
“The Hill,” among palatial homes, stands 
the transplanted ancient ‘ Mission use,”’ 
onee the h s of the effort to solve 
the fndjan® } nes of Christian be- 
lief and ethie, ial training of a 
sort, which, le talk, you 
would think vered as a 
solution of race p 


* Jonathan Kdwards—a 
Karly Idealism of Edwards. He 


At Princeton you walk out into the ancient 
cemetery and find the tablet which records that 
beneath it was buried the body of the great 
seer. Near him lie several of his great prede- 
cessors and successors in the presidency of 
the College of New Jersey. The eloquent 
Latin inseription which tells of his life and 
character, speaks of him as second to no mor- 
tal man, and as a theologian with seare® an 
equal. In the college library is a goodly por- 
tion of his library, and a letter written relative 
to Esther (Edwards) Burr’s dismission from 
the Northampton Chureh to the chureh in 
Princeton. The ancient house still stands in 
which Burr, Edwards, Witherspoon and other 
eminent presidents of Princeton have lived, 
and the pulpit from which Edwards is said to 
have preached is still preserved and used. 
Nassau Hall, through whose doors he walked 
in and out, is now a venerable pile, enshrining 
the antiquarian treasures of the university 
and some of its collections. — 

As you take in your hands the manuscripts 
he wrote, the books he published, the utensils 
he used, or as you gaze on the scenes his eye 
wandered over, it all gives body to the imagi- 
nation s reconstruction of the personality of 
the mighty dead. Sometime, somewhere, that 
which is now scattered should be brought to- 
gether in one place, and a permanent home 
found for all in the way of memorabilia that 
pertains to Edwards. There should be pre- 
served not only his, but also his unparalleled 
group of distinguished descendants’ portraits, 
books and pamphlets. It would be well also. 
if there were not only a well-edited modern 
edition of the most characteristic of Edwards’s. 
philosophical writings, but also a smaller but 
inclusive collection of his spiritual outbreath- 
ings and mystic insights. But most of all he 
needs an interpreter as a human being, ina 
biography sprightly and vital in style, keen 
in insight, aimed to disclose his soul and not 
his system (of theology) to the layman who 
approaches religious truth from the side of 
personality and of subjective correspondences 
of experience rather than from the standpoint. 
of objective or correlated truth. 


Negro Congregationalists in 
Boston 


St. Mark’s Church at the South End has a. 
membership of about seventy, a flourishing 
Sunday school and a literary society of about 
one hundred in charge of Mr. Grimke, a 
former United States consul to San Domingo. 
Its pastor, Rey. S. A. Brown, is an educated, 
energetic young man who has the confi tence 
of all his brethren in the ministry who know 
him. The church is aided by the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society toward paying 
its annual expenses, It is trying to raise a 
sufficient sum to buy or build a meeting house. 
Its services are now he'd in a hall, and it can- 
not hope for large success unless it has a home 
of its own. It has had encouraging growth 
under the leadership of its present pastor, ten 
having been added by confession during the 
year. The church includes a number of edu- 
cated men and women, but none able to make 
large gifts. 

For several reasons our city ought to have 
a strong Congregational church of Negroes. 
Boston Congregationalists give generously 
for the religious and educational work among 
colored people in the South. The Negro popu- 
lation of this city is inereasing. They need 
especially the influence of a eharech which 
stands for character, intelligence and good 
order. They cannot be made weleome on 
equal terins and do not feel at home in white 
churches., Boston philanthropists who are in~ 
terested in the race problem in the South have 


4 race problem of serious and growing proper-— 
tions right at hand, and the Congregationa ists 


of Massachusetts would have much to their 
discredit if they should remain ignorant of 
their opportunity or treat it with Indifference. 
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The Preaching Power of Jonathan Edwards 
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A few old men, who were boys during 
the years from 1630 to 1640, the period of 
the Puritan immigration, may have been 
living in New England when Jonathan 
Edwards was born in 1708. During his 
youth such men of advanced age as he 
knew, for the most part, were remnants 
of the second generation. By the time 
of the great revival in 1784 the people 
in middle life were of the third and the 
young people belonged to the fourth gen- 
eration of the colonists. It is a well- 
known fact that the first and second gen- 
erations in New England were superior 
to their successors. In the wilderness a 
lower grade of culture was maintained 
and the religious life lost much of its old- 
time fervor. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century it began to be recog- 
nized that the people were not what the 
fathers were. At least there survive 
abundant expressions of disheartenment 
‘at the decay_of the churches. 


THE REACTION FROM PURITANISM 


The Halfway Covenant and the admis- 
sion of the unconverted to the Lord’s 
‘Supper were at-once sign and cause of 
this condition. The change is but par- 
tially explained by pointing to the stren- 
uous and meager life.in a new country. 
A reaetion from Puritan zeal was inevi- 
table. It came in England as in New 
England. But in England a majority of 
the people had never been embraced in 
the Puritan movement and masses 
unleavened paganism remained to play 
a great part in the Wesleyan revival, of 
which there was no counterpart in the 
sifted population of the new world. Even 
in a theocracy, with the advantage of a 


homogeneous people, a reaction from 
Puritanism could not be avoided. Time 
diversified faith and character. This 


came the more certainly because Calvin- 
ism in its extreme Puritan form was not 
able to command the approval of multi- 
tudes of the people. Within the range 
of its victories Calvinism is. the most 
powerful of faiths; but none is less fitted 


of 


By Rey. Wilbert L. Anderson, Exeter, N. H. 


to win its way with the skeptical. They 
who embrace it first bitterly resent its 
claims; at the risk of their souls they 
quarrel with its doctrines; they rebel 
against the God it sets forth and refuse 
to accept its teaching concerning depray- 
ity and sovereignty and reprobation. If 
at last they become wearied out in their 
opposition and accept what for so long a 
time was obnoxious to reason and a grief 
to the heart, they find in the system the 
most wonderful excellence. Their ex- 
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treme prostration 
before God carries 
with ita most pro- 
nounced type of re- 
ligious experience 
and character. 
_Always, however, 
there will be many 
who cannot accept 
this doctrine. This 
was the case in 
early New England. 
The children could 
not follow in the 
way of the fathers. 
Hence there came 
into the churches 
great changes 
which well-nigh de- 
stroyed them. The 
people would not 
accept what the 
ministers preached. 
There were formal- 
ists who were satis- 
fied with preaching 
which no longer 
swayed the hearts 
of the peopde 
There wereg§ i 
course, the faith 
few always 
found d¢ 
the) A 
Lord 
mogt 


Pico. 


MRS. 


ple, and many ministers also, lapsed into 
Arminianism, which in that age meant 
anything which was not orthodox. It 
was the negative of Calvinism—the neg- 
ative that stopped short of infidelity and 
sought to reshape the Christian teaching 
in accordance with the popular mood. 


A GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR 
CAL PREACHER 


THE PRACTI- 


With the decay of orthodoxy set in a 
demand for practical preaching. The new 
emphasis upon ethics of the 
Arminian preachers was the 
usual result of diminished re- 
ligious earnestness, but it was 
timely also because of the sharp 
decline of morals. How far low 
standards prevailed it would be 
difficult to say; but unquestion- 
ably there was increasing in- 
temperance, and licentiousness 
seems to have come in with the 
relaxation of restraint. It is 
probable that the young people 
of Northampton were not in need 
of reproof solely from the point 
of view of an ascetic minister and 
a zealot like the young Edwards. 

At the end of the first hundred 
years in New England there was 
need of a great movement to 
exalt the ideals and arouse the 
devotion of the people. Such a 
movement came. We cannot 
trace its development from previ- 
ous conditions. Nothing in the 
worldly and skeptical temper of 
the churches promised a revival. 
Yet in just such conditions the 
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and it was such 


is remembered to 


revival came, 
a revival as 
this day as the Great Awaken- 
ing. It 


cause it Was necessary. 


came apparently be 
It came 
as a reaction from an extreme 


condition, which could not last 


because it was abnormal. The 
spirit of man will recover its 
full life, escaping from what 


ever bonds for a time confine 
it. The great fountains of re 
ligion in the heart 
choked so that they will not flow 
when the hidden streams have 
had time to fill their channels. 
In secret the slow preparation 
goes on, and at last the patient 


cannot be 


accumulation is revealed to the 
light. The Holy Spirit is not 
withdrawn during these periods 
of depression. 

For such a movement, sweep- 
ing finally over all New Eng- 
land, renewing and transform 
ing not less than one hundred 
there must 
be a starting point and a leader, 
That starting point was North- 


and fifty churches, 


ampton and that leader was 
Jonathan Edwards. 
A REVISED THEOLOGY 
DEMANDED 
The first demand was for a 


revised theology. Fortwo reasons the old 
theology could not be preached suecess- 
fully. 


accept it, as we have seen; but there was 


The mass of the people would not 


a more fatal unwillingness than this of the 


offended intellect. The older Calvinism 


paralyzed the will. Its determinism 
robbed it of power to arraign men for 
judgment and compel decision. Its 
proper result was an anxious waiting 


for the overpowering grace which would 
make them Christians in execution of 
the will of God. We must not say in one 
breath that the people did not believe in 
Calvinism and that Calvinism wrought 
its full effect upon them. What hap 
pened was that the preachers failed to 
appeal to the will effectively, and the 
people found an excuse for unbelief and 
indecision. 

Edwards made the old theology preach 


able. The new thing was his appeal. to 


the will. Technical nicety decide 


that he teaches determinism in the. in 


may 


tricate and profound treatise on Freedom 
of Will. That little 


since he exhausts his ingenuity in show- 


is of consequence, 
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the will is influenced without 
rupturing the divine system. The vital 
point for him was the mode of moving 
the will. It is sufficient to.read one of 
his sermons to know that a preacher has 
who will have men decide their 
destiny in the consciousness of freedom 
and who understands to bring the 
hesitating will toa choice. It is enough 
to point out how he pursues. his hearer 
through the mazes of an interminable 
application. He follows the sinner like 
a hound on the trail of a fox. He not 
only pursues him into every hole that 
he seeks, but he makes inhospitable every 
retreat in the entire field—those discover- 
able only by the astute intellect of this 
great master of argument not 


how 


ing 


come 


how 


less than 
those familiar to the panic-stricken fugi- 
tive. He will have a decision, if it can 
be reached within the scope of his philos- 
ophy of the will. 

His method is He does not 
exhort; he spends no breath in urging 
autocratic He 


his own. 


resolution. employs a 


skilled indirection. He takes every ob- 
stacle to the desired choice out of the 
way, answers every objection, strikes 
down every excuse, brings to bear the 


mighty persuasion of the truth. 
is something startling in the way in 
which this intellectual giant overthrew 
the Northampton farmers and vanquished 
the young people. When had done 
they had nothing to say. They must de- 
cide as he bade them or take refuge in 
defiance of 
acy. 
Imagine that themyill is a pillar with 
great rynning to the ground. 
These support duway one by one, 
When all are gé be will topple over 
the pillar, it j éstion of how 
much force t Aris went at 
rehension, 


There 


he 


reason, which is virtual lun- 


braces 


his work with mi! 
The sermon, Justifi 
the 
analysis of the assault 


preserves Intrics 
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every conceivable ob- 
jection is defined and elabo- 
rately refuted. The conversion 
of some three hundred persons 
in his own parish during the 
first revival and large acces-~ 
sions to the church when the 
Great Awakening culminated 
several years later in the second 
revival vindicated the method. 
Choice, being as the most 
powerful motive, the practical 
course was to present motives: 
to appeal for a decision without 
this compelling influence was 
beating the air. Edwards is the 
most illustrious example of a 
metaphysician who successfully 
employed his speculations in 
dealing with men. 


which 


THE FAMOUS ENFIELD SERMON 


If now we inquire what posi- 
tive persuasions he brought to 
bear, the most superficial ex- 
amination of his writings will 
correct a popular error, Ed- 
wards is widely known as a 
frightful preacher who dangled 
the sinner over the pit of hell, 
suspended above the flames by 
a mere thread. Such a repre- 
sentation is found in the ser- 
mon entitled, Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God. It is 
impossible to deny the terror of the 
picture, for the rhetoric is even more piti- 
less than tradition remembers. Never- 
theless if one turns to that passage and 
reads it calmly, he finds a singular 
omission in the popular recollection. The 
brittle thread is mentioned once, but 
three times the hearer is told that God’s 
hand is the sole power that prevents 
the fall into perdition. It is indeed the 
hand of ‘‘an angry God,” yet its grasp 
is so controlled by merey that the sinner 
‘has not dropped into hell.”” The real- 
ism of the picture meant less to Edwards 
than to the frightened congregation; for 
him the interest was in the hand that 
“holds you from falling into the fire 
every moment.”’ 

But this sermon, preached with a sub- 
duing gentleness in spite of its ferocity of 
phrase, has been too much magnified. It 
was not preached in Northampton and it 
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has no relation to the Great Awakening, 
save as it moved a small congregation in 
Enfield, Ct., as late as 1741. One sus- 
pects an indifferent or defiant mood in the 
place that challenged the great preacher 
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to take from his armory a thunderbolt 
that would do the work: Such a sermon 
does not reveal the secret of his ordinary 
power. 

EDWARDS’S HIGHEST MOODS 


One who reads much in the writings of 
Edwards comes to look for characteristic 
passages. These are now the chief at- 
traction, and it could not have been 
otherwise with those who heard his ser- 
These passages have the highest 
literary value and pass current in all 
realms where exalted moods of the spirit 
are prized. One of these shining para- 
graphs, which the memory can never 
release, may indicate the type. In the 
sermon, still in the van of modern 
thought, The Reality of Spiritual Light, 
he says: ‘‘He that is spiritually enlight- 
ened does not merely rationally believe 
that God is glorious, but he has. a sense 
of the glory of God in his heart. There 
is not only a rational belief that God is 
holy, and that holiness is a good thing, 
but there is a sense of-the loveliness of 


Edwards's Tankard,in New Haven Colony Historical Society, bequeathed by 
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God’s holiness. There is not only a 
speculatively judging that God is gra- 
cious, but a sense how amiable God is on 
account of the beauty of this divine at- 
tribute.’’ He explains the difference be- 
tween notional knowledge and the sense 
of the heart by comparing it to the differ- 
ence between having a rational judg- 
ment that honey is sweet and having a 
sense of its sweetness derived from actu- 
ally tasting it. 
AKIN TO THE MYSTICS 

Doubtless the first impression of such 
passages as this is that Edwards was a 
mystic, but when we attend to his own 
interpretation of his meaning we find 
that the vision of God is related to the 
rational process in a manner analogous 
to the revelation of the material world 
to sense perception. He does indeed 
have most wonderful visions of divine 
things; but however ecstatic may be the 
feeling attending it, the disclosure is to 
the rational perception. Thus to his ac- 
count of his youthful experience in which 
he became convinced and 
fully satisfied as to the 
sovereignty of God and 
his justice in eternally dis- 
posing of men according to 
his sovereign pleasure in a 
manner of which he could 
never give an account how 
or by what means he was 
thus convinced, he adds, 
‘but only that I now saw 
further and my reason ap- 
prehended the justice and 
reasonableness of it.’’ He 
means to say that his mind 
cleared up suddenly by a 
process that he could not 
trace, which was neverthe- 
less so far a process of 
reason that its result was 
a seeing in the clear light 
of the understanding what 
he had not seen before. 

His discussion ofthe wit- 
ness of the Spirit distinctly 
separates him from the 
mystics. He rejects the 
view that there is an im- 
mediate testimony to the 
heart, holding that the 
Holy Spirit supplies evi- 
dence in the new life in 
our spirit that we are the 
children of God. In the 
treatise on Religious Af- 
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fections he analyzes Christian experi- 
ence in the temper of a modern psychol- 
ogist, running his lines of distinction as 
accurately as if he understood the mod- 
ern doctrine of the subliminal mind. But 
he will have no fanaticism and refuses 
credence to anything that cannot vindi- 
sate its character by moral fruitfulness 
or by rational persuasion. 

And yet, free as he is from mysticism 
strictly defined, he is so akin to the mys- 
tics in the final mood of the soul that he 
is commonly classed with them. We un- 
derstand him if we think of the heart as 
taking fire the moment reason apprehends 
the truth. This heat of emotion is never 
long absent. His writings glow and burn 
to this day. They are aflame with a glo- 
rious beauty. This poet-theologian has a 
habit of ecstacy. He isa Dante never far 
from the heights of beatific vision. His 
account of his early experience, written 
in the reflection of later years, is so rich 
in the dialect of spiritual rapture that it 
is difficult to choose a paragraph for illus- 
tration. 
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A FIT COMPANION OF DANTE AND 


MILTON 
Edwards was in the succession of Dante 
Milton. 
The 


beheld it, in his imagination was surpass- 


and Like them he was a world 


builder, redeemed universe, as he 
Rapture for the ways of 


In creative 


ingly glorious. 
God is always in his soul 
imagination and in passion he is scarcely 
inferior to the great cosmic poets: the 
feeling of beauty is regnant in his genius 
asin theirs. But neither Dante with his 
fiery zeal for the reformation of Florence 
nor Milton with his mighty advocacy of 
liberty was poet and preacher under a 
single inspiration and at the same hour, 
for each from defeat moving men 
sought refuge in the ideal world whose 
eternal excellence is unshaken by the con- 
vulsions of time. 


in 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF HIS PREACHING 


What Edwards beheld as poet he de- 
clared preacher. The unity of his 
spirit and his work was complete. Such 
was his concern for the glory of God and 
the salvation of men that he used his 
visions as seer to move the congregations 
to which he preached. Since the will 
must be as the strongest motive he held 
up to men the mighty appeal of the high- 
excellence. He found men debating 
their petty conceptions of divine sover- 
eignty and quarreling with the traditional 
theology. He lifted them to heights of 
vision whence was seen the glory of a 
universe ordered in wisdom and redeemed 
in love. He summoned them to cease 
their rebellion against so glorious a God 
and so adorable a Redeemer. He pressed 
the mighty argument until a whole gener- 
ation was prostrated in dust and ashes, 
convicted of inexcusable sin against the 
infinite holiness. In that humiliation the 
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free will, so hotly pursued, gave up its 
opposition; in his own church first and 
then in a hundred churches multitudes 
turned in faith and consecration to the 
God they had misunderstood and defied. 


A WONDERFUL COMBINATION OF 
QUALITIES 


The power of Edwards’s preaching was 
its unique combination of elements ordi- 
narily severed. He was inflexibly ra- 
tional, anticipating the present exaltation 
of natural and spiritual law, and gather- 
ing prematurely the first fruits of scien- 
tific psychology. This alone would have 
made him the first of an acute and learned 
company, of whom none have the preach- 
ing gift. He was glowingly passionate: 
this again by itself according to its direc- 
tion would have made him mystic, poet, 


ser " 
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or magnetic exhorter, but not a supremely 
powerful preacher. He was master of 
the approaches to the will: this insight 
unattended by other endowments would 
have yielded ample sagacity for an almost 
hypnotic handling of men, failing neces- 
sarily of spiritual fruitfulness. 

His was the rare genius that blended 
reason and passion and practical skill in 
a white heat of power; and his was the 
supreme opportunity of an age that was 
loitering perilously in the valley of deci- 
sion. This unexampled fusion of powers 
was met by a strange adaptation of the 
times, so that for once the crisis of a peo- 
ple and the height of preaching power 
were in conjunction. The result was the 


awakening of New England and the leay- 
ening of the nation that must lead in the 
evangelization of the world. 
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Jonathan Edwards; His Influence in Scotland 


A pleasant visit paid a week or two ago 
to Northampton, the scene of Jonathan 
Edwards’s ministry, awakened many re- 
flections. ‘‘ Ungrateful Florence, Dante 
sleeps afar.’’ Here this great and good 
man labored; here he witnessed the 


MemorialTablet in First Cong’l Church, Northampton 
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power of God in repeated and astonishing 
revivals of religion; here he had the mor- 
tification and disappointment of seeing 
the people he had loved as his own soul 
lifting up the heel against him, and ex- 
pelling him from their midst. Princeton 
owns the dust of Edwards which North- 
ampton today would feel honored to 
possess. 
The influence of Edwards has _ pene- 
trated through all lands; but I speak, as 
requested, only of Scotland. The tradi- 
tional idea of the Scotch as an exception- 
ally hard-headed, Bible-loving, Sabbath- 
keeping people, metaphysically and con- 
troversially inclined, hardly answers, per- 
haps, to the conditions of today. As in 
New England—as in Northampton itself 
—so in Scotland, probably not one in 
hundreds, or a far smaller proportion, 
ever heard of Jonathan Edwards, or 
could tell anything about him. Yet in 
' really serious circles of the older stock 

the memory of Edwards remains green, 
and the influence of his teaching can 
. readily be traced. Among thinking peo- 


ple his name has a prestige. it can never 


lose; though the sides by which he ap- 
peals to: different classes are different. 

Ask the metaphysician by what book 
Edwards is best known, and he will prob- 
ably reply, his treatise on The Freedom of 
the Will. Ifthe moralist were asked the 
‘same question, he would probably refer 
to the writings in which Edwards unfolds 
his theory of virtue, and finds its essence 
in disinterested benevolence. Scotland 
may claim peculiar affinities with Ed- 
wards in this latter line in the stress laid 
by her first great teacher of ethics, 
Francis Hutcheson, on the disinterested 
affections. 
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If the theologian were 
asked to name the book 
of Edwards that had deep- 
est influence on his science, 
he would probably cite the 
work on Original Sin. But 
if the humble, practical, 
everyday Christian were 
asked to name his favorite, 
there is no doubt that he 
would fix on what Prof. 
William James calls 
“Jonathan Edwards’s ad- 
mirably rich and delicate 
description of the super- 
naturally infused condition 
in his Treatise on the Re- 
ligious Affections.’’ I took the opportu- 
nity before I left home of making a few 
inquiries in Christian homes as to what 
books they had, of Edwards, and the 
reply was, I think invariably, the Treatise 
on the Religious Affections, Yet it must 
be confessed that the numbers acquainted 
with this pearl of Edwards’s religious 
writings are becoming ever fewer. It 
is not the rising generation, but their 
fathers and mothers, their grandfathers 
and grandmothers, who can speak with 
knowledge of this great experimental 
classic. 

If the books of today are taken, it is 
not unlikely that Edwards’s name will be 
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found most commonly associated 
some tirade against the doctrine 
eternal punishment. Edwards’s ter 
sermons on that subject lend themse 
too readily to quotation for such a 
pose, and the advocates of the ‘‘la 
hope’”’ seldom fail to point their mw 
with a lurid extract or two from Edw 
—or from Spurgeon ! 

It is unfortunate, though Edw 
himse f must bear some responsibilit: 
it, that the things which are really ¢ 
est and most original in his thinking 
not the things by which he is best kn: 
His Freedom of the Will is still a fe 
ite battle-ground for controversy ; 


The survivor of the two plan ed by Edware 
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e subtle idealism in which his metaphys- 
‘al genius is most clearly revealed is a 
Even Mrs. 
if her 
the 


tiled book to the majority. 


finda 


revelations 


might find ‘‘points’’ in it, 
did not lift 


heed of them. 


her above 
Edwards’s pitiless discourses on hell are 
the but 
soaring speculations on Love as the Last 
Iknd of 


hrust to front; his wondrous, 


Creation, and the essence of all 
food, are overlooked, or but dimly appre 
tiated. 
nre emphasized, but the spirituality of his 


His gloomy descriptions of sin 


Areatment of the» work of grace in the 
ul is relegated to a secondary place. 


lis rigid orthodoxies on the doctrines of 


atonement justification are held as 


yroofs that he is outgrown; but the sin- 


and 


ar and subtle originality of his treat 
t of 
ssed in the hurried survey. 


the inner side of these doctrines 
Yet it is undoubtedly this deeper strain 

teaching of Edwards which has en- 
ed most powerfully into living thought, 
d made it in a sense epoch-making. 
ough it even today he strongly influ 
shall take one example 
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1) Che Satisfaction of Christ may con 
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This was not 
a happy phrasing, and his theory in that 
form has not met with much acceptance. 


made for the sin of the race. 


It cannot be said to have had no influence, 
for we find the idea reappearing a little 
altered in the late Dr. Moberly’s Atone- 
ment and Personality, with its insistence 
on ‘‘penitential holiness ”’ 
of atonement. 

But in a broader respect Edwards threw 
out hints which Campbell has taken up 
into his theory, and which have borne 
fruit in a good deal of recent thinking— 
in the theories, e. g., of Kahler and Haring 

It was the aim of Edwards, 
all his legal phraseology, to 
furnish an ethical interpretation of the 
atonement—an explanation from within 

while giving its full weight to the fact 
that Christ was, as Bushnell strikingly ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘incarnated into 


as the essence 


in Germany. 
underneath 


our curse”’ 
as sinners, 
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how Christ, from his 
peculiar relation to God and to 
fitted to stand, as no 
between both, and 
both, and 


how, in this way, he was enabled 


He saw 


man, 
other 


was 
could, 
enter into the mind of 
homage to God’s 


righteousness, even in its punitive 


to render a 


aspect, which had in it a perfect 
atonement for the sin of the race 
he represented. 

between Ed- 
wards and Campbell are, indeed, 
still great; but, if one consults 
the quotations of the latter from 
Edwards, it will perhaps be felt 
that the resemblances are greater 
still. The difference chiefly is that 
while Edwards retains the idea of 
Christ’s really passing under the 
judgment of God for sin, Campbell 
professes to reject the ‘“‘penal’’ 
view, and substitutes for it a pro- 
found mental realization of the 
wrath of God as justly due to 
man for sin. 


The differences 


The more closely the matter is 
examined, however, the more 
nearly it will be found that the 
two approach each other. Ed- 
wards, like Campbell, finds the essence 
of atonement in the response made by 
Christ to the mind of God in his judgment 
on sin; while Campbell, like Edwards, ac- 
centuates Christ’s endurance of death in 
all its horror and darkness as that which 
bore in it God’s ‘‘sentence”’ against sin. 
It is not necessary to go further to show 
that the influence of Edwards’s theology 
on Campbell is really profound. 

Let it be hoped that the effect of the 
approaching celebration will be to recall 
attention to the character, worth, genius 
and philosophical and theological emi- 
nence of this great New Englander, so 
influential in his own land for long; and 
though many things foolish as well as 
wise will no doubt be said, the total re- 
sult can only be good. When it comes to 
honoring Edwards, Scotland will not be 
wanting with her wreath! 

East Northfield, Sept. 18. 
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The Value of Edwards for Today 


It is conceivable that President Ed- 
wards might have been a great man and 
a useful man in his time, but that now, 
after the lapse of two centuries from his 
birth, the period of his usefulness has ex- 
pired. It is only a few thoughts that I 
wish to set down in support of the view 
opposite to this. I thought of beginning 
by styling him ‘‘The Saint and Theolo- 
gian of New England.”’ But this would 
perhaps be considered an extravagant en- 
comium. Nevertheless, I believe it to be 
at least true that no other comes so near 
deserving this title, if genius as a theolog- 
ical thinker and holiness as a Christian 
believer are the qualifications for this dis- 
tinction. To his name, if to any name 
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Indian Monument, Stockbridge 
in our annals, one may attach the title 
which by common consent was linked to 
the foremost of medieval theologues, 
Thomas Aquinas—that of ‘‘ Doctor An- 
gelicus.”’ 3 

Now my first suggestion is that con- 
verse with the mind and the spirit of 
such a man cannot cease to be helpful in 
after ages to men in like callings who 
commune with him through his writings 
and the contemplation of his life and 
character. More and more it becomes 
plain that, as a rule, intellectual quicken- 
ing and moral and spiritual growth come 
best through the contact of the mind of 
the learner with the mind of the teacher 
and exemplar. This direct personal inter- 
course, or that which is as close to it as 
san be, is the inspiring and moulding spe- 
cies of education. Of old it was deemed 
the secret of discipleship. So thought 
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the Greek sages. So thought the Lord 
Jesus and his apostles. So now the 
teachers who are not misled by dwelling 
on methods, more or less mechanical, of 
instilling knowledge into the minds of 
the young. 

No wakeful, studious minister or can- 
didate for the ministry who gives his at- 
tention to the masterly use of logic in the 
writings of Edwards, to his unsurpassed 
skill in handling this weapon in contro- 
versial discussion, or to his expositions of 
Christian doctrines, independently of de- 
bate, or to his impressive and discrimina- 
ting portrayals of religious experience 
and the virtues and graces of the Chris- 
tian life—no such person will fail to find 


himself lifted up to a higher plane, in- 
tellectually and spiritually. This is the 
function of the inspirers and guides of 
thought in the church, as it is of. the lead- 
ers in science and in literature, not within 
its pale. It is well for posterity when 
an original teacher who is possessed of 
genius embodies the fruits of it in per- 
manent forms that outlast his own brief 
career. 

Edwards is no exception in respect to 
the power of influence. No one will im- 
pute to F. W. Robertson an excessive de- 
pendence on others. He was a curate at 
Winchester for a year after his ordination. 
On beginning his- work as preacher at 
Brighton, he wrote, among his reflections 
and resolves: ‘‘I am conscious of having 
deyeloped my mind and character more 
truly and with more fidelity at Win- 
chester than anywhere. Looking back, 


I think I perceive reasons for this. Fir. 
I went out little, and hence perfect 
what I undertook before fresh impuls 
started up to destroy the novelty a 
interest of the impulse already set 
motion. For example, I read Edwar 
completely and mastered him. The i 
limit, unexhausted 
In another passage he says, ‘It ’’—1i. 
the impulse—‘‘came to its limit une 
hausted, e¢. g., in studying Edwards.” 
Another truth bearing on our topic 
that the sources of the subsequent Ne 
England theology are in Edwards: T 
seeds were sown by him. The later s} 
tems area growth from the roots imbedd 
in his writings. There is hardly a sing 


pulse came to its 


Edwards 
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feature in any of the systems that me 
not be traced back to one or more prop 
sitions contained in some statement « 
his, which at least suggested it. This 
true of certain particular phases of hype 
Calvinism that had no small part in tl 
provocation of the Unitarian revolt, ar 
which, it must be confessed, were—if 
play on words may be pardoned—real 
revolting. In the understanding, then, « 
historie New England religious thoug! 
and speculation, the study of Edwards 
indispensable. It was the place given | 
Edwards, in his system, to Benevolence 
in which he was followed by Hopkin 
that stirred the heart of Channing whe 
a young parishioner of Hopkins. 

Dr. Fairbairn has somewhere remarke 
on what he refers to as a circumstan 
to be regretted that in the later day 
theological discussion and inquiry amor 
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us has omitted to connect itself with Ed- Transcendence, the Nature, the Intro- 
wards and to build—of course, as Dr. duction and the Permission of Moral 
Fairbairn would hold, in a proper critical Evil, The Interaction of Providence and 
spirit—on the foundation laid by this mas- Finite, Personal Agency, The Doctrine 
ter. That it has not so happened is owing of the Incarnation, of the Atonement, of 
partly to the influence exerted on religious Human Destiny here and hereafter—these 
thought from the different sources vaguely and cognate problems will once more seize 
denominated “ broad*church.’’ The most on the attention and be felt to have the 
potent factor in modifying the complex- transcendent interest that of right be- 
ion of our New England, and, to a large longs to them. It was on this class of 
themes that Edwards daily 
pondered, usually for the 
most of the hours of the 
twenty-four, and with re- 
sults not ill proportioned 
to the time and reflection 
bestowed on them. I may 
instance his thoughts on 
the Atonement, as pro- 
found as anything written 
IN MEMORY OF — on the subject since Luther, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS. @ in the parts where Edwards 
SECOND PASTOR OF THIS CHURCH. leaves aside technicalities 
neg lg se ; and describes the inward 
HUMBLE PARISH IV THE WILDERNESS : experience of Jesus. So 
COMPOSED THOSE TREATISES ON THE his discussions of the Trin- 
PREEROM OF SR WISE ity have, at the lowest, the 


AND on . . . . . 
ORIGINAL SIN merit of avoiding trithe- 
WHICH HAVE GIVEN HIM ism without falling into 
UNIVERSAL FAME. 4 A : * ° 
Sabellianism or Arianism, 

BORN AT WINDSCR CONN., OCT. 5, 1703. : , F . 
INSTALLED OVER THIS CHURCH AUG. 9, 1751. and of still holding fast 

SxeEee Se avenrs Tae tri-personality. 

PRESIDENCY OF THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERRY 1 : e rt in 
JANUARY 4, 1758. ae I drop one more sugges- 


DIBD AT PRINCETON : 3 tion on the value of Ed- 

compres scp wards for today. His writ- 
ings, like his course in the 
ministry, manifest the mo- 
mentous importance in\his 
eyes of a heartfelt experi- 
ence of conversion. It is 
only needful to refer to his 
personal agency in the 
“Great Revival,’’ his writ- 
ings occasioned by it, and 
his insistence on this ex- 
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extent, our American, types of theology, 
has been the powerful influence on theo 
logical teachers and ministers proceeding 
from German theological science and 
literature. 

It may be frankly granted that this ac- 
tive converse with transatlantic explor- 
ers and thinkers was inevitable, and in 
certain respects fruifful of good, while 
the incidental consequence of suffering 
to fall into neglect our native theological 
thinkers may be regarded as a misfortune, 
The turn of religious investigation away 
from themes once absorbing into lines 
of study concerning the Bible, the origin 
of its component parts, the nature and 
limits of inspiration, has been another 
unavoidable characteristic of the times. 
Biblical criticism moving on this path, in 
elading “Higher Criticism,’’ despite at 
tendant extravagances, has not only been 
a necessity, but it is destined, when the 
end is reached, to issue in a most whole 
some recasting of traditional Protestant 
formulas on the authority of the Scrip 
Lures, 

But naturally, as time goes on, these 
new inquiries will retreat into the back 
ground, and the momentous problems of 
Christian Theology will advance again 
to the front. Students will not always 
fasten their thoughts on the limits and 
mutual relations of J., E., JE., P.., 
etc., in the Hebrew Seriptures. Such 
problems as the True Conception of God, 
the Connection of His Immanence and 


perience as the condition of full com- 
munion. The relation of the soul to 
things not seen and eternal was ever 
uppermost in his mind. It must be ad- 
mitted that in the subsequent period 
during which revivals were so much re- 
lied on in the churches, especially in 
the greater part of the century recently 
closed, preaching among us on the special 
topic of Repentance, with the call for a 
conscious experience of ‘‘a new heart,” 
was relatively overdone in ‘* Evangel- 
ical’? pulpits. To bring to pass a rad- 
ical turning-point, constituting an ep- 
och, marked by peculiar emotion, to be 
deeply felt by the subject and recog- 
nized by others, was emphatically the 
aim in sermons. Exposition of this 
theme and exhortation prompted by it, 
naturally filled an extremely large space 
in homiletic addresses. An undue em- 
phasis on a single theme makes preach- 
ing at last monotonous and tiresome. 

It must be conceded that nowadays 
preaching is more varied in contents, does 
more justice to other branches of Chris- 
tian duty, has a broader perspective in 
its view of the constituents of the Chris- 
tian life. In other words, there has been, 
in this respect, a substantial improve- 
ment. Nevertheless, when the pendulum 
has risen too high on one side, it is apt to 
rise to an extreme on the other. It is the 
judgment, if I do not err, of an increasing 
number, that in these latter days there 
is an insufficient effort on the part of 
preachers to bring to pass without delay 
in the minds of the young, not to speak 
of other classes, an explicitly conscious 
decision on the point of the relation of 
the individual soul to the supreme re- 
quirement of self-consecration to the fol- 
lowing of Christ. I have found oceasion- 
ally in conversation with men of leading 
influence from abroad that in “ Eyangel- 
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_ieal’’ churches in England and Scotland 
the same criticism of the prevalent type 
of preaching is arising, and that the con- 
viction is spreading that some retrogres- 
sion towards the feeling and practice of 
the past would bea gain. There is perhaps 
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advance a scheme of divinity most contrary 
to his ewn principles. But he studied the 
Bible more than all other books, and more 
than most other diyines do. His uncommon 
acquaintance with the Bible appears in his 
sermons and in most of his publications; and 
his great pains in studying it are manifest in 


aang 


CO 
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in this matter, as we often find it to be in 
ether things, a golden mean. 

If these observations deserve attention, 
a recurrence to the Writings of Edwards 
which deal so earnestly with the subject 
of the initial act of obedience to the yri- 
mary, imperative demand of the gospel 
would not be unprofitable. 


Edwards’s Habits and Seren 


AS PORTRAYED BY A CONTEMPORARY 


The earliest biography of Edwards, written 
by a theological pupil, Samuel Hopkins, de- 
seribes him in almost as minute a fashion as 
a modern reporter would employ. We quote 
as follows. 


Agreeable to his Resolutions, he was very 
eareful and abstemious in eating and drinking, 
as doubtless it was necessary for so great a 
student, and a person of so delicate and tender 
a bodily make as he was, should be, in order 
to be comfortable and useful. When he had 
by eareful observance found what kind and 
what quantity of diet best suited his constitu- 
tion, and rendered him most fit to pursue his 
work, he was very strict and exact in comply- 
ing with it ; and in this respect lived by rule; 
and herein constantly practiced great self-de- 
nial, which he also did in his constant early 
rising, in order to redeem time for his study. 
He used himself to rise by four, or between 
four and five in the morning. 

Though he was of a tender and delicate con- 
stitution, yet few students are capable of close 
application more hours in a day than he. He 
commonly spent thirteen hours every day in 
his study. His most usual diversion in sum- 
mer was riding on horseback and walking. 
He would commonly, unless diverted by com- 
pany, ride two or three miles after dinner to 
some lonely grove, where he would dismount 
and walk a while. At which times he gener- 
ally carried his pen and ink with him tu note 
any thought that should be suggested, which 
he chose to retain and pursue, as what prom- 
ised some light on any important subject. In 
the winter he was wont almost daily to take 
an axe and chop wood moderately, for the 
space of half an hour or more. 

He had an uncommon thirst for knowledge; 
in the pursuit of which he spared no cost nor 
pains. He read all the books, especially books 
of divinity, that he could come at, from which 
he could hope to get any help in his pursuit 
ef knowledge. And in this he confined not 
himself to authors of any particular sect or 
denomination; yea, took much pains to come 
at the books of the most noted writers, who 


his manuscript notes upon it. Ile took his re- 
ligious principles from the Bible, and not from 
any human system or body of divinity. ... 
He was thought by some, who had but a 
slight acquaintance with him, to be stiff and 
unsociable; but this was owing to want of 
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better acquaintance. He was not a man of 
many words indeed, and was somewhat re- 
served among strangers, and those on whose 
eandour and friendship he did not know he 
could rely. And this was probably owing to 
two things; first, the strict guard he set over 
his tongue from his youth, and which appears 
by his Resolutions, taking great care never to 
use it in any way that might prove mischiey- 
ous to any; never to sin with his tongue; nor 
to improve it in idle, trivial, and impertinent 
talk, which generally makes up a great part 
of the conversation of those who are full of 
words in all companies. He was sensible, 
that in the multitude of words there wanteth 
not sin; and therefore refrained his lips and 
habituated himself to think before he spoke, 
and propose some good end even in all his 
words; which led him to be above many 
others, agreeable to St. James’s advice, slow 
to speak. ... 


He possessed but a comparative small stock 
of animal life; his animal spirits were low, 
and he had not strength of lungs to spare, that 
would be necessary in order to make him what 
would be called an affable, facetious gentle- 
man, in all companies. ... He was careful 
and thorough in the government of his chil- 
dren; and as a consequence of this, they 
reverenced, esteemed, and loved him. He 
took special care to begin his government of 
them in season. When they first discovered 
any considerable degree of will and stubborn- 
ness, he would attend to them till he had thor- 
oughly subdued them and brought them to 
submit. , 
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A Wifely Estimate of Edwards 


An Unpublished Letter by Edwards’s Wife 


As throwing some light upon that saddest 
event of Jonathan Edwards’s life, his 
missal from the chureh at Northampton, 
which he had faithfully served for twenty- 
three years, the following letter may be of 
value. It has never been published, having 
been merely handed down in the family of one 
of his lineal descendants as a manuscript of 
value. Written by his wife, Sarah Edwards, 
it was presented to the council at Northamp- 


dis- 
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ton June 22, 1750, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the difficulties that had arisen between 
pastor and people, and deciding whether the 
severance of the pastoral relation was advis- 
able. 

The council stated that it found “ the senti- 
ments of the pastor and church to be diametric- 
ally opposite to each other: the pastor insist- 
ing upon it as necessary to the admission of 
members to full communion that they should 
make a profession of sanctifying grace: 
whereas the brethren are of opinion that the 
Lord’s Supper is a con- 
verting ordinance, and 
conse quently that persons, 
if they have a competency 
of knowledge and are of 
a blameless life, may be 
admitted to the 
table, although they make 
no such profession.”” In 
of this 


Lord’s 


condition of 
affairs, the question, ‘‘ Is 
it necessary that the re- 
lation between pastor and 


view 


people be dissolved?”’ 
put to the 
‘resolved in 
tive.’’ 

In this 
modern churches have so 
unanimously swung 
around to the full accept- 
ance of Edwards's 
it is dificult to realize how 
fierce a storm of opposition 
i> then aroused. 
ways the people 
found it difficult to sepa 
rate principles from per 
sonalities, and underneath 
the fair consideration of 
the abstract question there 
lurked the conviction that 
Fdwards was actuated by 


was 
council, and 
the affirma- 


day, when our 


view, 


As is al 


case, 


By IRENE WOODBRIDGE CLARK 
motives of personal feeling, and that personal 
prejudice caused him to bar the doors of the 
church against certain individuals who desired 
admittance. 

A close study of Jonathan Edwards’s charac- 
ter by any unprejudiced mind will at once 
exonerate him from this implication. But in 


his own day and among his own people, feel- 
ing was too intense for fair judgment to be 
possible except among a very few. 


The purpose of Mrs. Edwards’s letter was 
to show that what might seem a sudden caprice 
on her husband’s part was in reality merely 
the first public action based on a conviction 


long held, which time was continually strength- 


ening. A reading of it will give an insight 


into much that has been obscured. 
MRS. EDWARDS'S LETTER 
I, the subscriber, do testify and declare that above 


four years ago, not very long after Mr. Edwards had 
admitted the last Person that ever was admitted 


: 


into this church who made no Profession of Godli- 
ness, He told me that He would not dare ever to 
admit another Person without a Professton of real 
saving Religion; and the same Time told me he had 
put something into his Book on Religious Affections 
by which the Country would know his opinion, and 
that He had done it on Design that They might 
have some Intimation of it. 

And not long after, when riding out with him, (I 
being ill, and riding for my Health) He had con- 
siderable discourse on this subject, and spake much 
of the great difficulties that He expeeted would 
come upon Him by reason of his opinion. I asked 
Him what Course he intended to take. He said he 
knew not what. I asked Him if He would not 
publish something expressly handling the subject & 
vindicating his opinion ; He replied not unless He 
was forced to it, for He did [not] at all love openly 
to oppose his Grandfather in that manner; He said 
to preach against him would be looked upon as a 
great degree of arrogance (or to that purpose) and 
much more to print against Him. He chose rather 
for the present to content Himself with giving some 
occasional Intimations of his opinion, that People 
may be thinking of it ; as (said He) I have already 
done in my Book. 6n religious affections ; when that 
Book comes out all my People will know that I am 
of that opinion, and added, I am still looking & 
inquiring into this matter and ’tis possible I may 
hereafter see otherwise. 

He often touched on this matter in discourse with 
me before his Books on religious Affeections came 
out; But when these Books came abroad He said 
to me that He wondered that He heard nothing of 
the People’s taking notice that He differed from Mr. 
Stoddard. He very often said that He did think 
it probable that the People would never yield to 
his opinion ; but yet from Time to Time expressed 
a full determination not to go on in admitting mem- 
bers without a credible Profession of Godliness any 
more, unless He should receive other Light, and 
often signified that when He should begin to have 
Oceasion to act on his Principles, or when any 
offered to come into the Church, that made no pre- 
tense to Godliness, & He should be obliged to refuse, 
then the Tumult would begin. 

And sometimes when we talked of the Probability 
of Col. Stoddard’s disliking my * opposing the opin- 
ion & Practice of his Father, He always said to that 
Purpose that let that be as it would, it was his full 
determination to go on no longer as He had done, 
unless He had conviction offered. I several Times 
heard Mr. Edwards say that He thought it his best 
way to improve his Time in endeavoring to get 


* It would seem that the word should be “his,” 
instead of “my,” but it is not so; the word is “ my.” 
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Light, ’till He was obliged to act, and that He chose 
to give some intimations of his opinion before He 
had occasion to act, lest when He came to refuse 
any one that offered Himself to join with the church, 
giving as a Reason of it that He had changed his 
opinion, It should_be suspected that this was not the 
True Reason, but that this Refusal was indeed 
from personal Prejudice. 

I often heard Mr. Edwards speak freely of his 
forementioned opinion, and his Resolution to pro- 
ceed no further &c, before his Family & before oth- 
ers, both Town People and Strangers, before Col. 
Stoddard’s death, & before his salary was settled, 
and neyer as a secret Thing or a Thing that He 
desired would be kept so; nor had I ever any 
‘Imagination that He desired it should be kept 
secret; and therefore both 1 & my children often 
freely spoke of it when we had Occasion. I often 
heard Mr. Edwards speak of these Things to Mr. 
‘Jobn Brainerd; and particularly of the Probability 
of its ending in a separation between Him and his 
People. 

I heard him once speak of these Things very 
freely and fully about four years ago, when Mr. 
Buel & Mr. Osborn of Long-Island & Lieut. Phelps 
& Mr. Noah Parsons of this Town were present ; 
& while he was discoursing of it, Noah Lyman came 
in & Mr. Edwards did not at all forbear on that 
account but still went on freely uttering the same 
things. I remember He once talked of it to Col. 
Dwight before his salary was settled, who never 
had, I suppose, at that Time intimated any favow- 
able Thought of his opinion. He once before Col. 
Stoddard’s death talked largely of the matter in my 
hearing with Mr. Burr of Newwark,* Mr. Strong, 
now settled at Portsmouth, being present. He told 
Mr. Burr that He should be glad to see otherwise if 
He could, for as his Judgment now was, He could 
proceed no further in our Former way; tho’ it was 
not unlikely that his Refusal might be a means of 
Throwing him out of Business, & bringing Him & 
his Family to Poverty. Mr. Burr then said to Him 
“Tf the case be so, you had better run away from 
these difficulties and accept the Place of the Presi- 
dent of N-Jersey Coliege.” Mr Edwards replied 
He must not run away before He was called, for 
these difficulties were not come upon Him yet. 

I remember Mr. Edwards once in talking to 
some Géntlemen of these matters Expressed Him- 
self thus, that the difficulties: He had a Prospect 
of appeared to Him like a Bottomless ocean, He 
could see no end of ’em. I once asked Him 
whether it was worth bis while to strive to have 
his salary settled seeing He thought it probable 
that this difficulty would end in a separation be- 
tween Him & his People; He answered, there 
were so great difficulties arose through the sala- 
ries being unsettled that if he tarried but a year or 
two longer He chose to have it done. I can fur- 
ther testify that to my observation, Mr. Edwards’s 
being of this opinion was publickly talked of 
abroad, three years ago the last February, and 
that I then heard it openly talked of at Hartford 


*This was President Burr of the New Jersey 
(now Princeton) College, the father of Aaron 
Burr. 
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& New Haven, & being enquired of about it there, 

spoke of it freely my self. I also once talked freely 

of it to Elisha Pomeroy going to Boston with Him 

before Col. Stoddard’s death. SARAH EDWARDS. 
Northampton, June 17th. 1750. 


Not only does this letter give the private 
personal history of Edwards’s change of view 
on this vital subject, but it reveals the char- 
acter of the man. In the first place, his desire 
to be absolutely sure of the correctness of his 
views, before imposing them on others, reveals 
a very prominent mental trait. This solici- 
tude, this actual passion for absolute truth, 
did not apply merely to this one instance; it 
is apparent in every sermon, in every address. 
No stone is ever left unturned in his research 
after truth; every possible objection that can 
be raised by himself or those opposing him is 
brought forward and examined minutely, and 
his conclusions are reached only after long 
and laborious study. It seems hard to realize 
that those who had known the great divine 
so long and so well as pastor and preacher, 
and who must have been thoroughly acquainted 
with his character and intellectual methods, 
could sincerely have believed him capable of a 
course of action so foreign to his every instinct. 

Again, the letter reveals two other promi- 
nent characteristics—steadfastness and bray- 
ery in the face of the most painful and diffi- 
cult situation that was ever to confront him. 
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He realized, as others realized 
for him, that by promulgating 
a doctrine directly opposed to 
that of Rev. Solomon Stod- 
dard, his honored grand- 
father, and, as it happened, 
predecessor in the North- 
. ampton church, he placed him- 

self in a very equivocal po- 
sition, a position sure to be 
misunderstood and criticised. 
He also fully realized—as his 
words testify—that he ran the 
gravest risk of losing the 
place of prominence and re- 
gard he then held, and of 
reducing himself and family 
to actual poverty. But he did 
not on that account wayer at 
all in going steadily forward 
toward what he conceived to 
be the only right position, 
speaking openly of the matter 
to his friends, and seeking 
through his printed utterances 
to influence opinions, being 
held back from public speech 
only by considerations of filial 
regard ; considerations which 
were more potent a century 
and a half ago than they are 
now. 

Perhaps one of the noblest and finest traits 
of this fine and noble man was his sweetness 
of spirit. Studying thirteen hours daily, 
wrapped in the contemplation of abstract and 
divine themes, he was not at his ease in the 
ordinary gatherings of his people; he found 
himself out of place, he failed to understand 
them in this side of their lives and he some- 
times misunderstood and misjudged them, earn- 
ing for himself the epithets, ‘‘ stiff,’’ ‘‘ unso- 
ciable.’’ But in this sad closing of a wonder- 
fully successful ministry, whose glory had 
culminated in the remarkable revival of a few 
years previous, the man’s real temper of 
spirit shines clearly forth. Though under the 
fire of unjust accusations, not a trace of bitter- 
ness, not a hint of. a desire to retaliate, is 
shown. His farewell ‘sermon is_ pathetic. 
Addressed to a people who listened to him 
with anger and impatience, it contains only 
solicitude for their future welfare, solemn 
warning and admonition, in the same faithful 
spirit in which he had addressed them for 
twenty-three years, and a sad yet hopeless 
desire to exonerate himself in their eyes. Of 
blame or recrimination there is none. 

Looking back over the years, we feel that 
the words of the council on that fateful day 
in Northampton expressing confidence in his 
sincerity and appreciating his Christian spirit 
should be heartily imdorsed. 


The Pictures in This Number 


To bring together the large number of rare 
illustrations which adorn this Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ number has been no slight task, and 
one made possible only by the friendly co-op- 
eration of a number of persons interested in 
preserving the records, historical sites and 
other tangible tokens appertaining to Jonathan 
Edwards. All the existing photographs of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwards go_ back to the oil 
paintings made in 1740 and now at Stoning- 
ton, Ct. Itis from this source that our cover 
portrait comes, as well as the picture of Mrs. 
Edwards, though for the use of the latter we 
acknowledge special indebtedness to Prof. 
H. N. Gardiner of Smith College, Northampton. 
The plate appears in the volume edited by him, 
entitled, Jonathan Edwards—a Retrospect. 

Of the other portraits on pages 463-464 that 
of Mary Edwards Dwight, the fourth daughter 
of Jonathan, was loaned to us by Mrs. Egbert 
C. Smyth of Andover, a descendant, while the 
picture of the first President Dwight came 
from his grandson, the second President 
Dwight of Yale. Rev. C. A. Jaquith of South 
Windsor, Ct , who has made thorough investi- 


gation of all the memorabilia connected with 
Edwards’s boyhood home, procured for us @ 
picture of the site of the birthplace. The 
tankard once owned and used by Edwards, 
now in New Haven, was photographed for 
Mrs. Godfrey Dunscombe. 

The Northampton pictures show both the 
house where he resided and the present aspect 
of the street. There is no extant picture of 
the First Church where he preached, which 
was built in 1737, but we give a picture of the 
present Edwards Church, an offshoot of the 
First in 1833. 

The pastor at Stockbridge, Rev. Elbert 8. 
Porter, has been of service to us in seeuring 
a proper pictorial representation of the places 
in that town connected with Edwards. We 
acknowledge indebtedness also to Harper 
Brothers for the picture of the house in Stock- 
bridge in which he lived. It appeared origi- 
nally in the Monthly in an article on Stock- 
bridge by Rev. N. H, Eggleston when pastor 
there. To Mr. V. L. Collins of Princeton Uni- 
versity we are indebted for aid in securing the 
pictures of Princeton scenes. 
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. | The Home and Its Outlook i: 


Coming Across 


Every sail is full set, and the sky 
And the sea blaze with light, 

And the moon mid her virgins glides on 
As St. Ursula might. 

And the throb of the pulse never stops 
In the heart of the ship, 

As her measures of water and fire 
She drinks down at a sip. 

Yet I never can think as I lie 
And so wearily toss, 

That by saint or-by star, or by ship, 
Tam coming across. 


But by light which I know in dear eyes 
That are bent on the sea, 
And the touch I remember of hands 
That are waiting for me. 
By the light of the eyes I could come 
If the stars should all fail ; 
And I think if the ship should go down 
‘That the hands would prevail. 
—Helen Hunt. 


A Cheap Sanitarium 
BY ELLEN CONWAY 


In the debatable land between that ex- 
treme form of nervous exhaustion which 
consigns its victim unreservedly to the 
doctor’s care avd the easy, assured health 
of nerves in their normal poise, numbers 
of women drag out their lives. 

For some of them the limitations of 
the purse seem to make escape impossi- 
ble. ‘‘ All you need is rest and freedom 
from care,’’ says the cheery doctor to the 
widow who supports herself and her four 
children by the plainest of plain sewing, 
but his prescription is as unattainable as 
a diet of nightingales’ tongues. 

Even to women in far easier circum- 
stances, the expense of the ordinary san- 
itarium or nervine is to be incurred only 
in case of extremest necessity. And such 
women are usually right in thinking they 
do not need anything so elaborate and 
costly. What they do need is the rest, 
the detachment, the freedom from re- 
sponsibility—that is, the sanitarium minus 
the exclusive menus, the artificial quiet 
and the close professional attention. 
Oddly enough, few of them have discoy- 
ered that such a sanitarium is entirely 
within their reach—and is nothing more 
nor less than a boarding place. One may 
have a month of it for the price of a 
week at a “nervine.”’ 

**But a boarding place is so hard to 
find,”’ objects the weary housewife, whose 
energy just suffices to keep her going in 
her accustomed round, but cannot take 
her a step outside it. Not at all. A 
boarding place for a family is hard to 
find. Golf links for papa, “attractions” 
for the grown-up sons and daughters, 
with company of a sort to please them 
and not displease their more fastidious 
parents, piazza room, indoor amusements 
for rainy weather, a place for the chil- 
dren to play out of harm’s way, connect- 
ing rooms, laundry facilities at reason- 
able prices—O! we all know it is the 
labor of three months to look up board 
for a fortnight. . 

But when there is the taste of only one 


person to be consulted, and she a staid, 


middle-aged matron in search not of 
pleasure but of rest, itis the simplest 
matter in the world, The place really 


~ 


makes very little difference. The loving 
mother shrinks from putting it into 
words, but the truth is—any place away 
from home will do. Mountains aren’t 
necessary. Sea airisn’t necessary. Pic- 
turesque surroundings aren’t necessary. 
Even the country isn’t necessary, nor the 
summer time. Sometimes the winter 
bustle of a small town will furnish just 
the right amount of mild distraction, and 
the nearness to doctor, druggist and 
telephone prove reassuring to unsteady 
nerves, 

Two or three letters to friends in towns 
not more than ten or fifteen miles away 
from home, bespeaking their inquiries, 
and one of them is sure to know of the 
right place. You may be fortunate 
enough to find yourself the only boarder. 
If not. you can easily see as little as you 
please of the rest of the household—a 
privilege which makes boarding far supe- 
rior to ordinary visiting for the tired 
woman, 

Your room will be your castle. What- 
ever footsteps may sound outside, they 
are not bringing you problems from the 
kitchen or the nursery. You may take 
your nap and your walks unquestioned, 
and make your toilet with leisure to look 
at your back hair. You may go to bed 


‘at preposterously early hours, and turn 


over to sleep again after you hear the 
milkman in the morning. You may 
dawdle over fancy work such as the ehil- 
dren never saw in your hands, or find 
your highest joy in repairing the bindings 
on your skirts. You may dress as plainly 
as you please—you have no position to 
maintain, no hostess to gratify, you are 
traveling incognito. 

If you crave the companionship of your 
kind, the midweek church services will 
put you in the way of the little you need. 
(But do not sacrifice too much of your 
precious solitude. You can’t bottle it up 
to take home.) There will be a hospitable 
library where you may linger and read, 
and if, perchance, you sit up till forbid- 
den hours over the novel you take back to 
your room, the flavor of the escapade 
may be as good a tonic for you as sleep. 
Your meals may be no better than you 
provide at home, but they will taste bet- 
ter. And by and by you will feel the 
tense nerves relaxing. The springs of 
hope and courage will begin to fill again, 
and happy memories and anticipations 
will come bubbling up. And you will 
pay your modest board bill with a sense 
that never did paltry dollars represent so 
much of that which you had supposed 
money could not buy. 


The Spirit of God is now proving to us 
that this individualistic side of Christian- 
ity, although always primary and essen- 
tial, is, after all, only a section of the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God, This 
must be so, seeing that the gospel was 
for man, who in the nature of him is 
structurally social. You can insulate a 
wire because it is a wire, but you cannot 
insulate aman. The kingdom Christ es. 
tablished was one of the sons of God; 
and the ideal social order is that in which 
the principle of brotherhood reigns with 
illimitable sway.—John Clifford, 


Closet anv Altar ul 


What the religion of Christ desires of 
us is, not that we should alter the out- 
ward form of our life, but that we should 
infuse a new spirit into it, even the spirit 
of Christ. It is not that we should re- 
nounce the business, or occupation, or 
profession, formerly ours; but that we 
should carry it on henceforth, realizing it 
to be a way in which God is with us, by 
which he is leading us, through which he 
will bring us to a promised heritage at 
the last.—Andrew Bruce Davidson. 


al | 
God hides in good habits.—Eden Phill- 
potts. 


It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk, doth make man better be, 

Or standing long an oak these hundred year, 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sear. 

A lily of a day 

Is fairer far, in May, 

Although it fall and die that night, 

It was the plant and flower of light! 

In small proportions we just beauties see; 

And in short measures life may perfect be. 
—Ben Jonson. — 


Heaven is your mark, Christ your way 
thither, the word the way to Christ, God’s 
spirit the guide to both. When in this 
race impatience shall make you to tire, 
or ignorance to stray, or idleness or weak- 
ness to stumble, or willfulness to fall; 
may repentance raise you, faith quicken 
you, patience strengthen you, till perse- ; 
verance bring you back to the mark.— 
Thomas Fuller. ‘ 


The chief end of discipline is high 
personal characters Character is the 
triumph over temptation, The surest Pe 
conservative of character is service.— 


Roswell D. Hitchcock. . 
God the Father give us grace : . 
To walk in the light of Jesus’ face. 
God the Son give us a part ' 
In the hiding-place of Jesus’ heart: * 
God the Spirit so hold us up P y 


That we may drink of Jesus’ cup. a 
—Christina Rossetti. 


’ ——- ‘ 
The beatitude of the world is, “ Blessed 
are they who possess”; Jesus said, . 
‘Blessed are those who are.”—Clarenee 
Lathbury. 


O Thou ever blessed fountain of 
life, I bless Thee that Thou hast in- 
fused into me Thine own vital bre ‘ 
so that I am become a 


and thirst after righoom 1ak 
me whatever Thou wouldest : 
to see me. Draw on soul b = 
tle influences of ots 
icity every trace ana 
which Thine eye, O hea 
may survey with pleasure, 
Thou mayest acknowledge as 
ownimage. laskand ait 
him of whose fullness we 
ceived. Amen. 
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The New Umbrella 


Oh, Ella! 

With her first umbrella! 

She walked abroad like any queen. 
She held it proudly for display, 
Admired its handle, stroked its sheen, 
Was ever little girl more gay? 


Dear Ella! 

Such a small umbrella! 

Onee in the rain-swept market-place 
Imet her; dripping were her curls. 
She looked, despite her sunny face, 
The most forlorn of little girls. 


“Why, Ella! 

Where’s your new umbrella? ’’ ; 

Said I; ‘the storm has drenched your hair! 
Just see your frock! just see your hat! 
And what is this you hug with care, 

A broom, a fiddle, or a cat? ’’ 


Oh, Ella! 

With her first umbrella! 

She looked at me and shyly spoke, 

The rain-drops pelting on her yet: 

“*T have it here beneath my cloak, 

Because, you see, it might get wet! ’’ 
—Agnes Lee. 


In the Pantry 


BY L. M. MONTGOMERY 


Johnny Wright was in the big pantry 
behind the stairs, eating a saucer of plum 
jam which Nora had left there for him. 
Ellis saw him there and, partly because 
he thought Johnny had no business to be 
eating the jam and partly because he was 
far too fond of teasing his small brother, 
he softly shut the door and slid the stout, 
old-fashioned iron bolt into place so noise- 
lessly that Johnny never knew he was 
locked in until he had swallowed his last 
spoonful and tried to get out. 

Ellis went off laughing. He meant to 
let Johnny out in about a quarter of an 
hour; but Stan Herbert from across the 
way called to him to go over and help 
him develop some photographs he had 
taken, and Ellis forgot all about the small 
boy bolted in the pantry. Goodness only 
knows how long Johnny would have had 
to stay there—for the only window in the 
pantry was a tiny one high up near the 
ceiling—had not Mamma Wright come 
home sooner than she expected and, hear- 
ing a rumpus in the pantry, let the pris- 
oner out. 

Johnny was very cross and I can hardly 
blame him. It isnot good for the temper 
to be locked into a hot pantry on a hot 
day when you are only eating the jam 
you were told you could eat. Johnny 
had been in the pantry only half an hour, 
but he was convinced that he had been 
there “‘for ages,’’ and he had been there 
long enough to. miss what he called “a 
very ’portant ’gagement.”’ 

‘He had promised to meet Elmer Her- 
bert and Willie Grigson in the park at 
two o’clock. Willie’s uncle was going 
to take them bathing. The time was long 
past, and of course they were gone and 
Johnny had no idea where to look for 
them, even if mamma had been willing to 
let him start off alone. 

Johnny grimly resolved that he would 
“‘pay Ellis back.’”” This was very wrong 
in Johnny, of course, but then you know 


For the Children 


even small, nine-year-old boys are human 
when they have missed a very portant 
*gagement. Besides, Johnny had already 
endured a good deal at Ellis’s hands. 

He brooded over his wrongs all day 
and went to bed still full of resentment. 
Ellis was not coming in until late. He 
had gone over to Westmouth to attend 
a baseball practice with the Westmouth 
nine. 

About eleven o’clock Johnny woke up 
with a jump. He heard a noise below 
and knew that Ellis had returned. The 
noise was in the pantry. The remem- 
brance of his wrongs rushed over our 
small boy’s soul. He crept out to the 
landing and peered through the banisters 
to the moonlit hall below. The house 
was so still that Johnny felt creepy, and 
the pantry door was shut, but he knew 
Ellis was inside, getting a snack before 
coming to bed. 

Johnny made up his mind what he 
would do. He softly crept down the 
stairs, a little, white-clad figure. The 
stairs creaked until Johnny thought every 
soul in the house would be rushing out 
to see what the noise was about. That 
is a habit stairs have at night, you know. 

But Johnny got down without disturb- 
ing any one. Noiselessly he crept along 
the hall. Hehad not stalked Indians with 
Willie and Elmer times out of mind for 
nothing. 

Outside the pantry door he halted. He 
could hear Ellis moving about inside and 
softly rattling the dishes. Johnny shot 
the bolt noiselessly into place and then 
crept back upstairs with a chuckle. 

“We'll see how Master Ellis likes 
being locked in the pantry for hours at 
a stretch himself,’ said Johnny vindic- 
tively, as he shut the door tight and 
scrambled into bed, ‘‘If he makes ever 
somuch noise nobody’ll hearhim. Father 
and mother’s room is too far away and 
Nora sleeps like the dead. I’ve heard 
her'say so.”’ . 

He shut his eyes tight and resolved to 
go right to sleep. Then Johnny’s con- 
science began to trouble him. He had 
never known he had a conscience be- 
fore; and he didn’t know now what it 
was. But he felt uncomfortable. Some- 
thing worried him. He tried to think 
of all the tricks Ellis had played on him, 
but could only remember all the nice 
things that Ellis had done for him. He 
thought of the day he had cut his foot 
and couldn’t go to the picnic and Ellis 
had stayed home, too, and read to him 
and made taffy for him. 

‘Johnny rolled over on his pillow and 
groaned. If this was revenge he didn’t 
see, anything very sweet about it. He 
would count a thousand and see if 
that would put him to sleep. One—two 
—three—four—five—six—seven — Johnny 
sat up in bed suddenly. He was going 
down to let Ellis out. 

Just then the door opened and Ellis, 
lamp in hand, walked unconcernedly in. 

“OQ, so you got out yourself?”’ said 
Johnny. 

“Hello, youngster, aren’t you asleep 
yet?” said Ellis patronizingly. 

“How did you do it,”’ persisted Johnny. 

“Do what, kid ?”’ 
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“Why, get out of the pantry. I bolted 
you in—and I was just starting down to 
let you out. I don’t know how you ever 
managed to open it yourself. I’m sure I 
bolted it good and tight.’ 

“Youve been dreaming, Johnny-kid. 
That’s what’s the matter. I wasn’t near 
the pantry tonight. Didn’t need to be. 
Ted Stavert’s mother over at West- 
mouth gave us.a dandy lunch. Ice cream 
and ’’>— 

“T wasn’t dreaming,’’ said Johnny 
stubbornly. ‘I tell you I heard some 
one in the pantry and I went down and 
locked the door to pay you out for lock- 
ing it onme. If it wasn’t you, who was 
ite? 

Ellis looked puzzled. Johnny certainly 
seemed to be wide-awake and in earnest. 
But if his story were correct, who or 
what was in the pantry? 

Suddenly Ellis thought of a burglary 
that had been committed on their very 
street two weeks ago. A house had been 
entered and a good deal of plate stolen. 
The police had been unable to capture 
the thief or recover the booty. Ellis 
thought of all the silver in the pantry 
drawers and of Grandma Wright’s 
spoons. 

“You stay here, Johnny,” he said. 
“Tm going to wake father up.” 

Mr. Wright listened to Ellis’s story in 
amazement. Johnny was brought out 
into the hall and stoutly maintained his 
story under much _ cross-questioning. 
Finally Mr. Wright’ telephoned to the 
police station. Two men came down 
and they opened the pantry door. 

There was a burglar and they captured 
him and took him off to the police sta- 
tion, having first relieved him of the 
Wright silver. He was a young fellow 
and seemed too frightened and bewil- 
dered to resist. The booty he had carried 
off in his former raid was found and re- 
stored to its owner later on. 

Johnny Wright was the hero of the 
town for nine days. He did not enjoy 
it; somehow, Johnny had very little to 
say about his exploit. Although it had 
turned out well he was ashamed of it. 
Mamma Wright had talked a little talk 
to him about giving way to revengeful 
feelings. She said the fact that it had all 
turned out so fortunately was no excuse 
for the motive. Johnny hung his head 
and promised that he would never again 
try to pay people out. 

Ellis got his talking to from his father. 
I do not know just what Mr. Wright said 
to him, but I know that Ellis never played 
any more tricks on his small brother. 
He went from his conference with his 
father straight to Johnny. 

“Look here, sonny,’’ he said manfully, 
“I’m sorry for locking you into the pan- 
try and putting ice down your back and: 
knocking over your Indian ambush and _ 
hiding your air gun and all the rest. For- 
give your penitent brother and he’ll let 
you alone after this.”’ 

“*G’ way with you,”’ 
red in the face. 

But he told Elmer and Willie that 
afternoon that Ellis was a_ splendid 
brothef-and he meant to be just like him 
when he got big. 


said Johnny, very 
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Where God and Man Meet’ 


By Rev. 


Jesus said that the deliberate purpose 
to serve God brings any one face to face 
with God. “If any man willeth to do 
his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God.’’ The result of 
such an experience is first to surprise the 
man with the new knowledge which he 
gains, and then to give him a permanent 
enlargement of spiritual vision. The 
Bible, which usually treats of human ex- 
perience in the concrete, contains many 
wonderful illustrations of this fact that 
to set one’s face toward God is to meet 
with him. They appear all along the 
way of Bib’e history, from Adam to 
John. One of the most illuminating in 
the Old Testament is the experience of 
King David resolving to build a temple 
to Jehovah. The seventh chapter of the 
second book of Samuel is an episode com- 
plete in itself. These three steps appear 
in the simple narrative: 

1. The man would do something worthy 
of God. The building of his own palace 
had interested two nations [2 Sam. 5: 
9-12]. It was erected not for his pleasure 
only, but to witness to the permanent 
establishment of his kingdom in its new 
eapital. The Lebanon mountains had 
been levied on for costly cedars to con- 
struct it. Then David had brought into 
the city and placed beside it the sacred 
shrine which had guided Israel into the 
promised land, and on which he meant 
to teach the nation to rely for safety and 
prosperity ; for within the casket, which 
he knew contained fundamental laws 
for man’s conduct, he believed was en- 
shrined in some peculiar sense the source 
of law and life, the Jehovah God. 

But when he looked out of his palace 
windows on the, curtained tent which 
contained the precious treasure, the pur- 
pose grew in him to build a house for 
God. It is a distinct gain to any one to 
find some definite task worthy of his 
highest powers. Through such an expe- 
rience many men of ordinary ability have 
become great. 
a plain young shoemaker become William 
Carey the pioneer modern missionary, 
who condensed his experience into these 
simple words, ‘‘ Attempt great things for 
God; expect great things from God.” 
The king of Israel 


It was that which made | 


attempted a great | 


thing for God, and as a result he met | 


God face to face. 
2. God 


There were 


rewarded the 
sufficient 


worthy purpose. 
reasons for not 


building a temple when David wanted to | 


build one. They were brought to the 


mind of the prophet when he reflected on | 


the matter. Probably the nation had 
not yet reached the condition of stability 
and peace nor gained the wealth which 
warranted so great expenditure as David 
proposed, 


But the one reason the prophet | 


offered was that God was not dependent | 
on a building for carrying out his plans | 


for his people. 
the little casket borne before the Israel- 
ites marching ovt of Egypt and into 
Canaan than in the magnificent new 
temple on which Christ looked as he 
wept over Jerusalem and said, ‘‘ Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate,” 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 11, 
Text, 2 Sam. 7: 1-29. 
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But the king’s purpose was genuine, 
and through that he met God. His his- 
tory thus far had been a series of won- 
derful providences. He saw in them 
now the guarantee of a more wonderful 
future. He would build for God a house 
of cedar, yet could not. But God would 
build for him a household from his 
own loins. A powerful family is nobler 
than a great temple. <A nation built to 
endure counts the building of a temple 
only one of many worthy things to do. 
When David purposed to build a house 
for God, he got the assurance from God, 
‘““Thy house and thy kingdom shall be 
made sure forever before thee: thy throne 
shall be established forever.”’ 

When a man sets himself to do a worthy 
thing for God, he is likely to see in a new 
light what God has done for him. And 
he is inspired by seeing that to expect 
greater things and to grow sure of them. 
“T will build for you a temple,”’ said the 
man to God. ‘I took you from a sheep- 
fold and made you a king,’’ said God to 
the man, ‘‘and I will make you the head 
of a house of kings which shall endure 
forever.’’ Such was the divine response 
which the expression of the man’s pur- 
pose called forth. 

3. The vision of the man was enlarged 
through his meeting with God. One who 
would find the secret of the Bible should 
brood over that meditation of David as | 
he sat before Jehovah [2 Sam. 7: 18-29]. 
He thought on his past and the hand of 
God in it till he wondered at his own 
greatness. But he saw in it simply the 
working of the Almighty kindness toward 
him and could say, ‘‘There is none like 
thee, neither is there any God besides 
thee.’”’ He thought on the history of the 
people whom God had delivered and 
guided and borne with in patience, till 
the most wonderful thing about it was 
the fact that ‘‘thou, Jehovah, becamest 
their God.’’ Then his thought returned 
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to the promise that God would make his 
household a family of kings, and the most 
glorious thing about it was that it was to 
be established before Jehovah, whose 
name should be magnified forever, and 
whose blessing gave value to the promised 
house. Thus the man’s vision grew till 
as God was magnified the man and “his 
doings and hjs family and his future ap- 
peared of larger importance and took on 
more royal forms. Thus he became able 
to shape the life of Israel and stamp his 
character on it, till it came to be known 
to after generations as- the kingdom of 
David; and the Redeemer of mankind 
who sprang from it is received by the 
world as the Son of Dayid. 

A man by proposing to serve God 
comes to know the will and thought of 
God, finds an assurance of eternal life 
with God, gains an enlarged yision and a 
true one of his own life and mission, and 
of the working of the divine plan for the 
deliverance of the world from sin and its 
preparation to be a habitation of God 
through the Spirit. The man who sets 
himself to do great things for God be- 
comes a seer. 
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2 Cor. 9: 6-15; 1 Cor. 16: 1-4. 

The various channels. Different systems of giv- 
ing. Training the young. What proportion of in- 
come should be the ideal? 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 455.) 
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Chicago after a Summer Near 


Boston 


BY REV. WILLIAM FE. BARTON, D.D. 


As soon as I found myself on the running 
board of an electric car, holding on perilously 
with the little finger of one hand and feeling 
with the other for the nickel that was to 
enable the conductor. to ring up his 112th fare, 
I knew that I was in Boston. As soon as I 
heard the newsboys shouting their one o’clock 
editions and saw that it was high noon, I 
knew that I was back in Chicago. It would 
take more nerve than a Chicago newsboy has 
to shout five o’clock editions at the subway 
entrance with Park Street spire pointing 
heavenward and the hands of its clock at a 
quarter of two. Chicago is a conservative 
city. It delights to think of itself as tremen- 
dously in advance of things, and that justifies 
it in lagging a little. 

Wein Chicago are much nearer to the crops 
than are our brethren in Boston. We have 
been watching the thermometer through days 


of heavy rain that changed to continued cold,: 


hoping for the averting of a frost. Frost in 
September, in a season that began with spring 
floods, kills hopes as well as corn. Not our 
home missionary churches only, but those in 
the cities as well, would suffer much from 
such a failure in the corn crop as a freeze last 
week would haye implied. -A week more of 
sunshine such as now has come to us will 
do us good all winter. 

Suburban churches quite generally have 
been devoting the summer to repairs. The 
labor problem has thus been: brought, not 
merely to their doors, but within them. For 
what with the carpet mills of New England 
shut by reason of strikes, and plumbers and 
carpenters and painters all joined in close 
unions, workhas been begun with some peril. 
But in general the work of the fall is opening 
well; pastors: are feeling rested: and coura- 
geous, and people are expectant and in earnest. 

Important vacancies remain. to be filled this 
autumn. The seminary is seeking the best 
man in the country to take the place of Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie, and New England Church 
wants a pastor by reason of the removal of the 
same good man. The problem of the down- 
town church is being wrestled with earnestly 
and effectively at First Church by Dr. Bart- 
A man 
equally strong and gifted will find a great 
field in the New England Church. 

Illinois is four states in one, It may be di- 
vided into city and country, and the time has 
already come when the population of the two 
halves is practically even; or it may be di- 
vided into its northern half, settled from New 
England and foreign lands, and its southern 
half, settled principally from Kentucky and 
Tennessee. The southern is, Congregation- 
ally, home missionary soil. We have not, out- 
side such cities as Springfield and Quincy, a 
self-supporting church in that region. In 
Egypt, the south end, our work is new, beset 
with problems, and large with hope. As be- 
tween city and country, again, the city is a mis- 
sionary field, both home and foreign. 

Illinois has done a large thing now for twen- 
ty-five years in caring for its own great and 
diversified home missionary work, and in do- 
ing something beside for the work of the na- 
tion outside. Among the vacancies to be filled 
this autumn none is more important than that 
of the superintendency of the Illinois Home 
Missionary Society. He should be a mission- 
ary statesman who is to follow Dr. James 
Tompkins, who retires on Oct.1. Dr. Tomp- 
kins has been the only superintendent of the so- 
ciety, his term of service covering the entire life 
of the organization Others will write of him, 
and of his great work ; my present thought is 
of the largeness of the opening that awaits the 
right man. To be the missionary bishop of Il- 
linois might well call forth the best energies of 
the best man in the denomination. 

The past year has witnessed two great gath- 
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erings in Chicago, each of special importance, 
and the more notable because representative 
of two different popular movements. One 
was the Religious Education Convention, 
which taxed the great Auditorium to its ut- 
most limit, and brought to its platform emi- 
nent men from the whole nation. Probably 
the average college president would say that 
it was the most notable gathering held in 
America in the last twenty years; and there 
are pastors not a few who share this opinion. 
The other gathering was held in the same 
room, and drew a crowd equally large and 
far more enthusiastic. Dr. Torrey had re- 
turned from his around-the-world revival tour 
and was starting off again, and a multitude 
gathered to rejoice in the good he had accom- 
plished and to pray for greater blessings upon 
his further preaching. 

The notable thing to a Chicago man, seated 
where he could view both congregations, was 
that they were almost wholly distinct. Hardly 
a face seen at the one was recognized at the 
other; and I think no one prominent. in either 
had a conspicuous part in the other. It is en- 
tirely possible that half the people at either 
one did not hear of the other; and probably 
three-fourths present at either would have 
made no great effort to attend the other. 

This is not true, for instance, of the great 
annual gatherings of the various denomina- 
tions. Of course there.are certain men whom 
one is certain to meet at the American Board 
meetings in October whom he never sees at 
the home missionary meetings in May. But 
a good number of those present at the one 
gathering will appear, in the course of a year 
or two, at the other. The two gatherings rep- 
resent interests which are felt to be one. 
~ The same can hardly be said for the two 
great gatherings in the Auditorium. The 
temper underlying the addresses at the Re- 
ligious Education Convention was favorable 
to Christian nurture rather than to revivals, 
and concerned itself with the development of 
character rather than with the means of bring- 
ing men ‘to immediate decision for Christ. 
The meeting which Dr. Torrey addressed, on 
the other hand, thought little of education, 
counted scholarship a possible impediment, 
and spoke of immediate committal to God as 
the one needful thing. 

Each body carried with it the full approval 
of its own audience. The Religious Educa- 
tion Convention expressed itself in the hearti- 
est terms, and the evangelistic gathering sang 
with great fervor, and with a direct thrust 
at modern methods: 


ATT 


It’s the old time religion, 
And it’s good enough for me! 


It even went through the long list of verses 
of the camp meeting jingle, affirming that ‘‘ It 
was good enough for Moses;”’ “It was good 
enougb for David; ’’ and, therefore, ‘‘ It’s good 
enough for me.” 

No one present who sang seemed to con- 
sider that the religion which was ‘‘ good 
enough for Moses’? was not ‘‘the old time 
religion ’’ which had*come down from Menes 
to Rameses, but a very much more recent in- 
novation alleged to have begun not many cen- 
turies back under Abraham, who had discarded 
his ‘‘ old time religion; ”’ or that the religion 
which was ‘‘ good enough for Dayid’’ was not 
precisely identical with the religion of Moses, 
as their own song testified; for there was no 
place for singing in the worship arranged by 
Moses, and David made much of it, which was 
an innovation, whereby it became possible to 
use in a service of praise to the God of Moses 
a song about ‘‘the old time religion.’”? In- 
deed, most of the names that would readily 
occur to one to use in such a song were the 
names of men who introduced startling inno- 
vations and improvements upon what was for 
them ‘‘ the old time religion.’’ Each one of 
them acted as if the religion which was “‘ good 
enough ”’ for him was the best religion, old or 
new, which he could get. 

A’ pastor looking out upon the work of the 
churches cannot help seeing that these two 
gatherings represent two very different move- 
ments in the religious life of today; and the 
thoughtful man must wish with all his heart 
that the two had more in common. 

A few years ago I talked with that fine or- 
thodox Unitarian, Rey. Charles G. Ames of 
Boston, who said, ‘‘ Can we not have the zeal 
of the Salvation Army without its rant and 
eant and vulgarity ?’’ ‘‘ And what if we can- 
not ?’’ Lasked him. ‘‘ In that case,’’ said he, 
“let us have the salvation anyway.’’ 

We have plenty of courage in Chicago, and 
a body of intelligent and earnest laymen in 
our churches who are my constant admiration. 
Large problems perplex us, but they hardly 
ever discourage us here. .The city that has 
lifted itself up out of the swamp and turned 
its river upstream seldom thinks of anything 
as impossible. Boston has some good things 
that we have not, or at least have not to the 
same degree, but of this, which Chicago her- 
self calls ‘‘nerve,’’ the churches and people 
here haye much. And they need it. For no 
city has such vast problems, or so great things 
to hope for. 
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The Literature of the Day 


RELIGION 


The Recovery and Restatement of the Gospel, 
ay Loran D, Osborn, Ph. D. pp. 253. U niversity 
ot Chicago Press. $1.50 net. 


A clear statement of the methods and the pos- 
tulates of the new theology, with a summary 
attempt at a statement of results. The author 
assures us that the work is the outcome of 
personal thought and experience, in which 
meditation has kept in advance of reading, 
and the book justifies the assertion. It has 
the great merits of clear thought, earnest pur- 
pose and evangelical spirit. Its statements are 
always comprehensible, often eloquent, and 
sometimes epigrammatic. The defects of in- 
completeness at points, of the assumption of 
postulates, the arguments for which should be 
at least briefly outlined, and of failure to see 
quite the full strength of positions that are 
abandoned or attacked, are probably insepara- 
ble from so personal a book. The volume is 
of real importance and ought to have a wide 
reading by ministers and laymen of every 
school of thought. 

Into All the World, by Amos R. Wells. pp. 231. 

United Society of C ‘hristian Endeavor. 50 cents. 
A first book for the study of the history of for- 
eign missions, arranged with practical direc- 
tions for its use in classes. The method is, 
wisely, for the most part biographical and the 
heroes of the story are well chosen. Portraits 
are introduced wherever possible and sugges- 
tive maps and diagrams, with a chronological 
chart. A useful handbook for study, covering 
a wide field. 

Getting and Giving, by W. M. Weekley, D. D. 

pp. 134. United Bret tren Pub. House, Dayton, O. 

75 cents. 
This small volume contains the results of the 
experience of a minister for more than a quar- 
ter of a century in giving and teaching others 
to give. His positions are reasonable, persua- 
sive and stimulating. This is a worthy speci- 
men of the literature of the United Brethren. 

The Lord’s Prayer, A Paraphrase, by Charlotte 


H. Redfern and Chas. T. sempers. Homosum 
Co., New York. 50 cents. 


A new edition of a poetic interpretation of 
the Lord’s Prayer in nine stanzas, which has 
brought comfort and illumination to many. 


God’s Will and ets by Rey. Len. G. 
e 


Broughton. pp. 30. ming H. Revell Co. 25 
cents, 


A good specimen of the sermons of the man 
just called to the pastorate of Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston. 


FICTION 
y, Mrs. Tubbs, by ria SREY. pp. 
180. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.06 
Sally Plunket, conscientious, Gans and eas- 
ily imposed upon, is the suggestion of much 
humor in this jolly and pathetic book. Her 
reluctance to be an old maid and desire to 
have “ relict’’ carved upon her tombstone, her 
kindnesses which are never self-conscious, 
and the pathos of her desire to have her own 
way are told with all Margaret Sidney’s skill 
in this her first venture into the field of 
grown-up fiction. 
The Saint of the ahs ee 8 Dale, by William 


Stearns Davis. pp. Macmillan Co. 50 
cents. 


A delightful and profitable little story told 
with a strength and delicacy of literary touch 
which show the growing ability of this sue- 
cessful young novelist in whom Congregation- 
alists take a just pride. The Saint undertook 
to atone for a grievous sin by repressing all 
natural affections, but at last was brought 
back to more rational ways of discipline by 
a sweet little maiden who proves to be his 
granddaughter. The Wartburg, bluff German 
soldiers, witches and pixies contribute their 
part to the scenery of the story. 

Florestane the Troubadour, by Julia De Wolf 

Addison. pp. 307. Dana Estes & Co. 81.00, 
A romance of mediwval days, written in a 
style of more than ordinary excellence, and 
holding the reader's interest to the end in spite 
of its somewhat hackneyed plot. 

7a Potts, By Harriet Prescott pottery, pp. 

200, Fleming HL. Revell Co. 81.6 

Fugitive stories which have conan during 
the past six or eight years have been collected, 
altered a little, linked by @ slender thread of 
plot, and issued as a complete story. The 
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book has some of Mrs. Spofford’s well-known 
characteristics and the publishers have given 
it an attractive dress. 
The Shadow of Victory, by Myrtle Reed. 
pp. 413. G,P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20 net. 
A story with some brilliant sentences, flashes 
of interest and a vast deal of sickly sentiment. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Doo: Stories, by Clara Dillingham Pierson. 
pp. 233. E. P. Dutton & Co, $1.20 net. 

Mrs. Pierson’s art is in interpreting the life of 
the lower creatures in terms of human and, 
indeed, of childish experience. She knows 
how to introduce the air of serious and yet 
humorous reality which children like and her 
moral is usually deftly inserted without be- 
coming obtrusive. The colored pictures are 
lifelike and will greatly please the children. 
But the book belongs to the realm of fairy 
stories rather than of nature study. 

Beep bl oe eos ge May. pp. 332. Lee & 
A new Quinnebasset story for girls with a 
wholesome atmosphere and plenty of incident, 
but it will add nothing to the author’s reputa- 
tion and we should like to see our girls reading 
a higher grade of literature. 

Sunday Reading for the Young, 1904. Illus, 

pp. 412. Thos. Nelson & Sons. $1.25. 

An English book of pictures, stories, brief 
sketches and poems. The range of material is 
wide and will instruct as well as interest the 
little ones. There is a bright frontispiece in 
color and the black and white illustrations are 
by well-known British illustrators. 

The Fairies’ Circus, by Neville Cain. R. H. 

Russell, New York. $1.25. . 
These large page pictures and clever descrip- 
tive verses make a good bid for popularity in 
the holiday trade. The acrobatic feats of the 
different fairies are well imagined and kept 
well within the limits of good taste. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


California Addresses by President eee 
yp. 153. California Promotion Committee, 25 
ew Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 25 

cents. 


The collected speeches of the President while 
making his recent tour of the Golden State. 
Spoken from car platforms and in all the varied 
conditions of a hasty travel, they yet represent 
the President’s power of forcible expression 
and his well-known theories of life and citi- 
zenship. The committee has made a hand- 
some book. The photographs are some of 
them of real interest, others belong to the 
eategory of snap shots in unflattering atti- 
tudes which reflect little credit on the taste 
which included them. 


The New International En: 


X1., Larry—Maximianus II. _ 050. 6 Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


The mee? 8 the Treman, Tremaine, Tru- 
man F'amil ot — by Ebenezer Mack 
Treman an stata Poole, D. ©. L., LL. D. 
Vols. I. and II 6, 1033. Privately printed. 


To the widely-scattered members of the five 
families whose histories are traced, these vol- 
umes will be of the highest interest. They 
are also a carefully-wrought-out contribution 
to the earlier history of the country. 
Fromage and Coprtary Folks, b ae. Ti 


Wilbe rioree. pp. 342 Hale & . Provi- 
dence, R. It 


The humor of this book is suggested by the 
follies and frailties of humanity. It is hardly 
incisive enough to hold the attention for so 
many pages, and the characters whose story 
is used as a framework are drawn in broad 
burlesque, There is, however, not a little 
wholesome satire in its pages. 

Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenn 


y, the Life Story 
of Two Robins, by Effie Bignell. pp. 238, Baker 
& Taylor Co. $100 net, 


A newly illustrated and decorated edition of 
an interesting study of bird life which we com- 
mended to our readers two years ago. 

Le Petit Robinson de Paris, »b 


¥ Madame 
Eugénie Foa, edited by rs “a de ville. 
pp. 165. American Book Co 


Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles, ‘edited by John C, 
Kirtland, Jr. pp. 134, Lougmans, Green & Co. 


Character by Mrs. Symes. 121. 
Haafield Pub. Co. £ cents. i 


A Walk in Italy 


Such a walk as I had, too, the day before 
yesterday, on the marble hills which look to 
Pisa and the sea. It is a great grace of the 


a 


olive, not enough thought on, that it does not — 


hurt the grass underneath; and on the sandy 
grass banks and terraces beneath the gray 
and silver of the wild branches, the purple 
cyclamens are all out, not in showers merely, 
but masses, as thick as violets in spring— 
vividest pale red-purple, like the light of 
evening.—From Ruskin’s Letters to M. G. 
and H. G. (Harper’s). 


\ 


Contrasted Characters 


He yields because he hasn’t courage to re- 
sist; and you, Josiah, you resist because you 
haven’t courage to yield.—From Tirebuck’s 
’Twiat God and Mammon (Appleton). 


Stevenson’s Faith 


A recent preacher has asserted that the 
fundamental thing in life is not to do good, 
not even to be good, but to believe that God 
is good. There are indeed some for whom 
in the meantime the goodness of God is ob- 
secured by sorrows or by doubts, and with 
them the order is reversed. Their stress 
must lie on being and doing, and the power 
to believe will ultimately reward them. But 
Stevenson’s faith is of the kind which the 
preacher’s words describe. His belief in God 
was so far removed from any reasoned meta- 
physical conclusion, that we have described 
it as the highest form of a spirituality which 
belongs rather to the Religion of Sentiment 
than to the Religion of Dogma.—From Kel- 
man’s Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson (Re- 
vell). 


Where Women Score 


Divorce is easy, and the laws are in favor of 
the wemen. A wife can tie her husband’s 
clothes in a bundfe, toss them out of the door, 
and bid him leave, and it is needless to add 


that he does not wait for a second invitation — 


to do so.’ I have never known a husband to 
return to his wife under such circumstances 
unless he be a Christian. Then it takes every 
argument of the missionary and the true grace 
of God in the man, to bring it about.—From 
Curtis’s The Laos of North Siam estima 
ster Press). 


Jewish Fedak 


I would that our modern ¢Karity organiza- 
tions might have had a lesson of the Burial 


Society in the Gass. I would that our tender- 
hearted committees-who line up the poor like 
cattle and brand them before the face of man 
—I would that they might have studied the 
methods of the Burial Society in the Gass. 
And our teachers those honored makers of the 
nation, who cry without a tremor, * All chil- 
dren who are too poor to buy books, please 
rise !’’—the little ones pale and tremble, and 
often the pain draws such bitter tears—would 
that they might have learnt the tenderness of 
the Burial Society in the Gass! Whena death 
occurs there, whether in the house of the rich 
or the poor, the Society sends two locked boxes 
to the bereaved. One contains the funds of — 
the Society, the other is empty. The f 
must then be transferred from one box to | 
other, and in the process one may add 
take from it, or leave it intact. The box 
then returned locked, and no one kne 

can know who has made a donation or : 
has a charity funeral.—From Wolfenstein’s 
Idyla of the Gass (| Macmillan). 
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The Gathering of Maine’s Congregational Clans 


To Farmington, the home of Jacob, Lyman 
and Edward Abbott, of Rollo, as real a person 
to boys of the last generation as their play- 
mates; where Old Blue mountain looks calmly 
down upon Little Blue and upon the school 
which bears its name as well as that of the fa- 
mous founder; where this same Abbott School 
and the State Normal, in its handsome new 
building, still disseminate an atmosphere of 
scholarship—trooped the Congregational hosts 
Sept. 22-24. In the spacious edifice of the 
Old South Church, with its modern equipment 
and rich memorial windows—the Stars and 
Stripes floating over all—they assembled. 
And what a cordial, happy crowd they were! 
Everybody seemed to be cousin to everybody 
else, or else once to have lived next door. 
Such handclaspings and eyegreetings and 
heartwarmings, such eager, lavish hospitality, 
may be found elsewhere in the North in es- 
sence, but scarcely in the same degree. 

Maine’s strongest churches and speakers 
were well represented, both on program and 
in attendance; the subjects treated were ex- 
ceptionally vital and modern; and the ad- 
dresses were notable from an oratorical stand- 
point, ranging from the delightful spontaneity 
and varied inflections of Professor White to 
the glowing intensity of Mr. Mills and the 
serene dignity of Judge Emery; from the 
fervent thunderings of President Beach to the 
self-possession and quiet strength of President 
Woolley. 

Under the gracious sway of the moderator, 
Rey. O. W. Folsom, aided by the warning 
raps of Recording Secretary Crane, the pro- 
gram moyed smoothly and swiftly. Rey. E. R. 
Smith, whose untiring efforts for the success 
of the meeting were only equaled by their 
unobtrusiveness, gave brief but cordial wel- 
come to church and town, and was followed 
by greetings from representative Methodists 
and Baptists, to all of which. the moderator 
gracefully responded. 

Rey. C. A. Wight of Hallowell reported 
highly satisfactory conditions at Bangor Sem- 
inary, with unusually hopeful outlook, due to 
the securing of its valued president, the enter- 
prising and large-minded Dr. Beach; and 
urged that this school of the prophets be kept 
within the state, approving affiliation with 
Bowdoin College, should change of location 
seem desirable. - 

Rey. E. M. Cousins, corresponding secretary 
for the conference, reported six churches born 
the past year, an addition unequaled since 
1869 and unsurpassed for forty-five years. Ac- 
cessions to membership were 513, a gain of 
nearly 100 over the previous year, bringing the 
roll to 21,227, with a net gain of 178. Sunday 
schools haye gained over 700 members, but 
young people have lost eight societies and 
about 500 members. MBenevolences gained 


$1,259, making $50,660, of which nearly $21,000 


went outside the denomination. Foreign mis- 
sions received $3,000 less and church building 
$1,500 less than last year. Home expenses 
were larger by $72,792, due to the erection of 
a $60,000 house of worship. Of 1% ministers 
enrolled, 43 are without charge, 39—a decrease 
of five—haye been installed. Four have died: 
Rey. Messrs. Donald McCormick, Leroy S. 
Bean, Charles G. Holyoke and George A. 
French. 

The conference sermon by the revered Dr. 
W. H. Fenn was a sympathetic and well-con- 
sidered study of modern doubt and how to 
overcome it. 


THE TYPE OF CHARACTER DEMANDED BY 
THE TIMES 


The notable evening session, on this general 
subject, was fitly opened by a devotional serv- 
ice so led by Dr. F. A. Noble as to give a 
strong spiritual uplift, not only to that session 
but to all the sessions. Prof. C. H. White of 


Colby picturesquely treated the Intellectual 
and Emotional Life of the Modern Man, show- 
ing much courage and good sense; J. R. Libby, 
Esq., gave a popular presentation of the De- 
mand of the Time Upon the Man of Affairs; 
Judge L. A. Emery pressed home the oppor- 
tunity and obligation of the citizen to do his 
part in securing faithful and just administra- 
tion of public service; and Rey. G. S. Mills 
voiced the Answer of Christianity to the De- 
mand of Our Time as a clarion call arous- 
ing to heroic, consistent, joyful Christian 
living. 
MISSIONARY DAY 


It began with the meeting of the Maine 
Missionary Society, which Secretary Harbutt 
says has had an unusually good year, with 
generous legacies and successful debt raising. 
Church buildings have been completed at 
Magalloway, Wilson’s Mills, Otter Creek and 
Topsfield and are being constructed at Mexico, 
Millinocket and Portage Lake. Additions on 
confession have been 169, total 286, net gain 
115. Three churches, Falmouth First, Den- 
mark and Strong, have reached self-support. 
Receipts aggregate $10,365, a gain of $74. 
The regular contributions from churches were 
$678 less; but Endeavor Societies, despite de- 
crease in membership, have given $253 against 
$92 last year and the Woman’s Auxiliary has 
swelled its gifts to $1,741, a gain of $176. The 
secretary reminded the conference that one 
member added to each church the coming 
year would make 250 from the state; and two 
members to each a total of 500. 

Missionaries from the home field then gave 
interesting accounts of their work. Rev. 
Josiah Poeton, who has charge of a large 
field in Aroostook County, appealed for 
funds to. build the church at Portage Lake. 
He was effectively seconded by Missionary 
Parker, now of Mexico, and received $335 
toward the desired $400, with assurance of 
more. Rey. C. L. Rotch of Jackman told of 
his efforts to establish permanent work in 
places somewhat unsettled as a result of 
intermittent vacation supplies. To avoid in- 
tellectual stagnation of missionaries in iso- 
lated fields, he proposed a traveling library 
of books which make a man think, and sug- 
gested that Bangor Seminary follow An- 
dover’s example in opening dormitories to 
home missionaries for three or four weeks 
for what they can pay. 

Missionary Hague told of his promising 
work among 1,500-2,000 lumbermen in the 
Magalloway region near the Northern New 
Hampshire frontier, this being but the fringe 
of a region to be populated this winter by 
20,000 or more of this receptive and apprecia- 
tive class. He suggested a stereopticon with 
slides presenting the Life of Christ, as pe- 
culiarly adapted to succeed in this field. 

Rey. C. G. Fogg, a trained worker from Con- 
necticut, told of the institutional work he and 
his wife are beginning at Outer Long Island— 
first visited by Capt. G@. W. Lane—and of the 
spacious parsonage, to contain a meeting room, 
which the sailors are helping him build. 
Nearly $70 were given at the conference for 
this object, in response to an appeal from Rey. 

_E. A. Tuck, Mr. Hague’s new missionary as- 
sistant. 

The last address on Home Missions was by 
Dr. R. A. Beard, whom any church needing 
convictions on the subject would be fortunate 
to secure as speaker. His thrilling recital of 
what home missions have done for our coun- 
try, illustrated by the rescue of North Dakota, 
at its birth into statehood, from the Louisiana 
Lottery plot—a rescue secured by Superin- 
tendent Simmons and a few home missionary 
pastors, stirred all patriotic hearts. 

Rey. R. T. Hack effectively presented the 

_yery necessary, helpful and well ordered 


work of the Church Building Society. Secre- 
tary Gutterson, speaking for the Woman’s 
Missionary Auxiliary, rehearsed the recent 
amazing. achievements of Negroes in educa 
tional, financial and political lines; and Miss 
Alice Kyle followed with a masterly survey of 
missions in foreign lands, pointing out, as she 
touched upon each, results of the self-sacrifie- 
ing effort of Maine women. Returning to the 
home field, Miss Cochrane and Miss Holmes 
told brightly of preparing neglected parishes 
for a settled pastor. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


Rey. J. S. Penman, one of the founders of 
this enterprise, reported encouraging progress 
and urged its fuller adoption by pastors. 
That the membership of Maine churches has 
progressed, from a net loss of 404 in 1900 toa 
net gain of 178 in 1902, he believes is chiefly 
due to this movement. The twenty-eight pas- 
tors who participated last year testify that 
wherever it was faithfully tried it resulted in 
deepening the spiritual life and in ultimate, if 
not immediate growth. It is also the most 
practical and efficient.-method for realizing the 
principle of co-operation among the churches. 
Nearly 100 ministers have already agreed to 
co-operate next year. If 200 would do so it 
would give our churches a mighty forward 
impetus. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


Two stars in the intellectual firmament lent 
their radiance the last evening. President 
Beach of Bangor Seminary made an inspiring 
and well-grounded appeal for co-operation 
among our churches in the state for four rea- 
sons: To deliver us from ourselves; to fall 
into step with the great religious movement of 
our time; to fall into step with the New Testa- 
ment and with the Church in its regnant days; 
and to be true to all that Maine stands for. 

President Woolley of Mt. Holyoke, whose 
large and appreciative audience included the 
State Normal School practically en masse, sim- 
ply but impressively defined The Need and 
Opportunity of the Educated Woman in the 
Church; suggesting possibilities of helpfulness 
in its economy, worship, Bible school, prayer 
meeting and missionary society. Her noble 
and winsome personality inspires confidence 
that the hearts of parents may safely trust 
in her. 

MINISTRY TO YOUNG MEN 


The last session was devoted to this subject 
with papers by Rev. Alexander Sloan on What 
It Is, and Rey. H. A. Jump on What It Should 
Be, Rev. Messrs. Rideout, Woodwell and 
Marston following in discussion. Mr. Sloan 
deprecated the idea that specific methods 
should be applied to young men, as if they 
were a separate order of beings. Rev. H. A. 
Jump, with much originality and force, and a 
spice of the saintly daring he commended, de 
fined the primary object of Our Ministry te 
Young Men, as to win them for goodness 
rather than churchmanship, this to be fol- 
lowed by efforts to interest them in the life of 
the organized church. Among means to be 
used are: manliness, sympathy, preaching 
from their own level, emphasis on the social 
aspects of religion, and the assertion and con- 
ceding of intellectual liberty. The address 
suggested radical changes and provoked lively 
diseussion. It is to be regretted, however, 
that this was directed to the views of a single 
speaker rather than to the general subject; 
and that the criticisms, some of which were 
due to misunderstanding, attacked the non- 
essentials of expression rather than underly- 
ing principles. 

The next meeting will-be held at Gorham, 
with Prof. George C. Purington- of Farming- 
ton as moderator. + Eo, 
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Among the Seminaries 
AUBURN 


The inauguration of Rey. Harry Lathrop Reed, 
B. A., as assistant professor of New Testament 
Greek in Auburn Theological Seminary took 
place in Willard Memorial Chapel, Sept. 16. The 
subject of his inaugural address was The Minis- 
ter and His Greek. There was also an address 
by Prof. C. F. Kent of Yale Divinity School, on 
Problems of the Modern Biblical Teacher. Pro- 
fessor Reed is a graduate of Yale University and of 
Auburn Seminary, and though still young, has had 
several years’ experience as a classical teacher in 
Elizabeth, N. J., and Albany (Ore.) College, and as 
pastor of the Presbyterian church of Albany. He 
comes to his important position enriched by this 
double experience, and with a fine reputation for 
an unusual degree of success in both spheres. 

The seminary began its eighty-fourth year on the 
same date and the president announced that there 
is promise of the largest entering class for seyeral 
years. This is an interesting announcement in 
view of the fact that the seminary now has the 
policy of selecting its own students and admits 
only those applicants who give large promise for 
usefulness in the ministry. 

PACIFIC 

Prof. J. W. Buckham, lately of Salem, Mass., but 
now to hold the chair in theology in Pacific Sem- 
inary, gave an address on The Minister’s Opportu- 
nity at the seminary opening, Aug. 18. Eight new 
students were enrolled, with two or three more to 
come. Four of these are Japanese, with college 
training, one having been graduated from the Do- 
shisha. Dr. Mooar of the church history depart- 
ment is to be assisted this year by Mr. George T. 
Tolson, a graduate of the seminary in 1902, who 
spent last year in post-graduate work at Yale. 

UNION 
Union Seminary opened its fall term Sept. 24 


with an entering class of about sixty, and ten or | 


fifteen additional students who go into higher 
classes. 
dress at the opening service, with Spiritual Expe- 


Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall made an ad- | 


rience and Theological Science—a Reconciliation | 


as his subject. Speaking of recent criticism of the- 
ological schools, Dr. 


Hall said there was a time | 


when the schovl, as an institution of Christianity, | 


was taken for granted as a blessing to the Church 
and to the world. Now it is scrutinized with ques- 
tioning eyes and is called to account at the bar of 
educated public opinion. The new condition, said 
Dr Hall, is not regrettable. it is desirable. For only 
that which is obsolete may expect to escape criti- 
cism in this observant age. 
Columbia University, Chancellor MacCracken of 
New York University and Dean Gill of Barnard 
College were among those present at the seminary 
opening. 
OBERLIN 

The seminary opened Sept. 24 with thirty-eight 
students. The Junior men, twelve in number, 
come with exceptionally thorough preparation. 
There are three additions to the Middle Class and 
two new Seniors. The opening lecture by Dr. J. A. 
Bewer was on Psychological Study of the Words 
of Christ, especially the parables. A missionary 
afternoon will take the place of the first preaching 
exercise. Dr. Herrick of Constantinople, Dr. Al- 
brecht of Japan and Paul L. Corbin, traveling sec- 
retary of the Student Volunteers, will speak. 

In the college the enrollment shows an increase 
of about 100 over last year, of which twenty are 
in the Freshman Class. J.B. s. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is siti het cents. 


SMITH—MOSMAN—In North Reading, i. at the 
home of the bride, Sept. 8, by Rev. J. Hoffman, 
Charles A. Smith of Birmingham, Ala., 3 Mary L. 
Mosman of North Reading. 


_ 


4 Days’ EXCURSION TO New York Ciry, $5.00, 
—Thursday, Oct. 8, is the date of the celebrated 
New York Autumnal Excursion over the Boston & 
Albany K. R., 
Line and the N. Y., N. H. & H. back to Boston, 
arriving Saturday or ~<a Oct. 10 or 11, 
points west of Boston, Oct. 7. 


leaflet. A.S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


'T REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDs, 
1 pee Liooda, NE W and old, anctioned to 
F. Bannerman, $79 Hw "y N.Y. Ibo © at'l'g m'T'd 6c 


Individual Communion Cups 


md for FREE catalogue and list 
$'o00 churches now using our =< 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. B, Rochester, N.Y. 


President Butler of | 


roe! River Steamers, Fall River | 


From | 
Semi for descriptive | 
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ST. CLAIR—PERKINS—In Moline, Ill., Sept 17, yy, Rev. 
George G. Perkins, father of the br de, Mr. cc. St. 


Clair of Marshalltown, Io., and Miss Harriet Temple 


Perkins. : 
TOMPKINS—GILFILLAN—In Colorado § prings Col.» 
at the residence of the bride’s father, J. WH. Gil 


fillan, Sept. 15, by Dr. James Tom kins "of Chicago, 
father of the groom, Mr. Seeley K. Tompkins, tutor 
in Oberlin College, and Miss Sara Ina Guan an. 


Deaths ae 


ATKIN $—In Stowe, Vt, ‘Se ot. 11, Mary Ladd Dins- 
more, wife of Deacon ee ‘Atkins, aged 77 yrs. A 
dev ote d and efficient member of the church, deep in 
her heart she carried the great missionary cause and 
in her life she exemplified the Christian virtues. 


FARRINGTON—In Brewer, Me., Sept. 20, Henry } ce 
Farrington, aged 79 yrs. ‘An honored member of the 
First Congregational Church for 53 yrs. One of four 
deacons from the same family, serving for 25 yrs. A 
yublic-spirited citizen, a devoted husband, a kind and 
iavie ather, a Christian without reproach, a faithful 
friend, a dear lover of the Church of Christ and of all 
good things. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


EVANGELICAL Rit pape Park Street Church, Oct. 5, 
10.30 a. M. Speaker, Rey. James Orr, D. D., of Glas- 
gow; subject, nfluence of Jonathan Edwards. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 13-16. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 20-22, 


WORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, New Salem, Mass.’ 
Oct. 21 


WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Douglas, Mass., First 
Church, Oct. 29. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, New 
Haven, Ct., Nov. 4, 5. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


California, Woodland, Oct. 6 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Oct. 6 
Wisconsin, Menominee, Oct. 6 
Wyoming, Douglas, Oct. 6,7 
Idaho, Huntington, Oct. 6-8 
South Carolina, Lykesland, Oct. 8-11 
Texas, Dallas, Oct. 13 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Oct. 15-17 
Nebraska, Geneva. Oct. 19-22 
Colorado, Golerad Springs, Oct. 20-22 
Southern California, Oct. 
Alabama, Tallassee, Noy. 11 
tener! Cherokee, Noy. 13 
Connecticut, New Haven, Noy. 17 
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The Itch Fiend 


That is Salt Rheum or Eezema—one of 
the outward manifestations of serofula. 


| and sealing patches, on the face, head, hands, 
legs or body. 

It cannot be cured by outward applications 
|—the blood must be rid of the impurity to 
| which it is due. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has cured the most persistent and difficult 
cases. Accept no substitute for Hood’s; no 


substitute acts like it. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to ba § detail. 
and other special rooms connecte a estab! 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 7 


$5.00 New YorkK TRIP VIA Boston & MAINE 
RAILROAD.— Attention! “I haye neyer driven 
through such romantic scenery when there were 
| such variety and boldness of mountain shapes as 
this; and though it was a sunny day, the mountains 
diversified the view with sunshine and shadow, 
| glory and gloom.” This is Hawthorne’s opinion 
| of the ‘““Hoosae Country” through which you will 
pass on the Boston & Maine $5.00 trip to New 
York, Oct. 1: through the Hoosac Mountains to Al- 
bany, down the Hudson River to New York, back 
Fall River Line to Boston. Send to the Passenger 
Department for their descriptive booklet, which is 

sent free to any address. 


Fall 
Fashion 


Show 


W* respectfully invite 
the readers of The 
Congregationalist to at- 
tend our Fall Fashion 
Show, which occurs dur- 
ing the week of October 
5th. Music from 10 to 
{2 and from 2 to 4.30, 
by Teel’s Orchestra. 


GILCHRIST COMPANY 


BOSTON’S FAST GROWING DEPARTMENT STORE 


Washington St., 


through to Winter St. 


~REDUCED TO $14. 


This Chiffonitre touches the low-water mark of this 
season’s prices at its new quotation of $14. It is the same 
grade that we have sold for the last four seasons at $18. 

It is emphatically not a cheap affair. 
evidences of expensive construction. 
notice the delicacy and refinement of the upper section. 
The mirror in its carved frame rests upon the daintiest of 
carved supports; 
that it affords an uninterrupted view. 

There are five dust-proof drawers, the top drawer having 
a slight overhang. Each has a separate lock with brass 
plates, handles, and escutcheon. 


It has all the 
For a single detail, 


the glass extends almost to the base, so 


The wood is the choicest 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


It comes in itching, burning, oozing, drying, 


_ 


a a i 


* 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


Canon Berry of Melbourne has defied his 
bishop, Dr. Lowther Clarke, and has preached 
in the pulpit of Dr. Bevan, the Ieading Con- 
gregational minister of Melbourne. 

The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
has issued an appeal to the church to furnish 
more Jaborers. The appeals from the field are 
insistent; the opportunities multiple; the vol- 
unteers few. Money there is, but few glean- 
ers, 

Prof. George Adam Smith’s admirers and 
pupils in Great Britain arranged to give him 
a purse of $6,000 on his return to Scotland, 
as a token of their love, and their gratitude 
for his recovery from his severe illness in 
America. 

Yielding to requests of President Harper 
and Mr. Rockefeller, Dr. Edward Judson of 
New York has decided to resign the pastorate 
of the Judson Memorial Church and become 
professor of homiletics in the divinity school 
of the Chicago University. He will take the 
place of Dr. Galusha Anderson, now professor 
emeritus. 

That Christian Scientists are multiplying in 
Minneapolis is evident from the fact that they 
are just completing a $100,000 edifice in the 
down-town section of the city. A few years 
ago they completed a fine brick church a mile 
to the east of the new building. A third con- 
gregation, which protests against the doc- 
trines of the other two, meets in a hall. While 
Congregationalists suffer somewhat, Unita- 
rians, Universalists and Episcopalians are the 
principal losers to these ‘‘ science’’ churches. 


Protestant Episcopalians in this country are 
giving more to domestic and foreign missions 
through organizations—churches, guilds and 
the like—and less as individuals. The gain in 
parish offerings during the past two years has 
been $160,000. Whereas two years ago the 
number of. congregations contributing to the 
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cause was only 2,226, last year the number had 
increased to 4,183, nearly one hundred per 
cent. gain. The total income of the Church 
Missionary Society last year was $1,091,812, of 
which $677,200 was applicable to appropria- 
tions; the deficit Sept. 1 was $121,000. 

Cardinal Gibbons’s statements to the press 
when he landed last week were unusually 
explicit and frank in their reference to the 
details of the election of the new pope and as 
to his character and probable course as pontiff. 
Commenting on the state of affairs in France, 
Cardinal Gibbons said, ‘‘ What benefit France 
hopes to derive from exiling her own flesh 
and blood by a law that has not an iota of 
justice in it, I cannot divine.’”’ So thought 
the Protestants of Europe when the edict of 
Nantes was revoked and the Protestants of 
France were hounded to their death or driven 
forth from a land which never since has failed 
to suffer because of that lack of far-sighted 
statesmanship. 


The success of the plan adopted some years 
ago by our denominational societies to employ 
Rey. J. H. Ross to act as press agent for them 
in placing denominational news in the hands 
of the Associated Press and the newspapers 
of the country, has attracted the attention of 
the Methodists, and a strong committee of 
bishops, secretaries and clergymen is shaping 
the matter so as to procure from the proper 
authority the permission and wherewithal 
necessary to make the plan effective. The 
Western Christian Advocate suggests that the 
agent be known as “‘editorial secretary ’’; 
that he derive his office and authority from 
the General Conference; and that he have 
ample financial backing. This movement has 
been much accelerated among the Methodists 
by the disparity between reports of some of 
their recent important happenings and the 
reports from Rome respecting Leo XIII. and 
Pius X. They have not hesitated to charge 
the Associated Press and the leading dailies 
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of the country with being biased in favor of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


Montana State Association 


A company of earnest men and women, coming 
from widely separated fields, and hungry for fel- 
lowship and cheer, gathered, Sept. 8-10, in Great 
Falls, for the twentieth annual session of the Mon- 
tana State Association. The opening sermon was 
by Rey. J. A. Barnes of Missoula, and its spiritual 
tone served to give the keynote to many of the 
subsequent discussions. 

The missionary interests and the tidings from 
the churches received a large share of attention. 
The report of the state Sunday school superin- 
tendent showed commendable progress in the or- 
ganization of new schools. His recommendation 
that the Sunday School Society should be asked 
to join with the C. H. M. S. in the support of a 
general missionary was adopted, and a resolution 
passed inviting the co-operation of pastors and 
Sunday schools in holding Sunday school institutes. 

The unique feature of the meeting was the 
gathering on Wednesday evening at the Black 
Eagle Falls pavilion, overlooking the Missouri 
River and the immense plant of the Boston & 
Montana Smelter. Here, after dinner, informal 
reports from the churches were given, prefaced 
by a general view of the work from the state 
home missionary superintendent, and interspersed 
with music by local talent. While setting forth the 
successes and discouragements of the year, the 
speeches sparkled with wit and merriment. 

The association was favored with the presence 
of Superintendent Kingsbury of Salt Lake City, 
the only outside representative of the great mis- 
sionary interests, and his participation in the 
discussions, as well as his stirring address of 
Thursday evening, added greatly to the pleasure 
and profit of the occasion. 

The association heartily approved of the pro- 
posed union of Congregationalists, Protestant 
Methodists and United Brethren, and the labor 
committee asked for by the committee of the 
National Council was appointed. Supt. W. S. 
Bell was chosen as delegate to the next session 
of the National Council. The association will meet 
at Columbus in 1904. Ww. 8. B. 


For a Better Sunday Schoo! 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday 


School 


By E. D. Burton and SHAILER.MATHEWS 


208 pp., 8vo, cloth; net, $1.00, postpaid, $1.10. 


Two Text-books to be Used in Connection with 
Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School 


Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ 


By E. D. BurTON and SHAILER MATHEWS 


300 pp., 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.00. 


Constructive Studies in the Priestly 


Flement in the Old 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER 


162 pp., 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.00. 


A descriptive circularf these books will be sent on application 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WILL 


landings at 
Malta, 


YOU GO 


TO JERUSALEM 


As a delegate to the World’s 4th Sunday 
School Convention ? The magnificent twin- 
screw Steamer “‘ Grosser Kurfurst,’”’ nearly 
14,000 tons, of the North German Lloyd 
Line, has been chartered by the Committee 
and sails from New York March 8, 1904, 
(1 days’ cruise. 


The steamer will make 
Madeira, Gibralter, Algiers, 


Athens, Constantinople, Beyrout, 
Joppa, Alexandria and Caifa, spending 
several days in Jerusalem with side trips 


to Egypt, Galilee, Samaria and various 


Testament 


filling. 


portions of the Holy Land, returning visit- 
ing Naples and Rome. 

For 120-page booklet and diagram 
of the steamer, address E. K. WARREN, 
Chairman, Three Oaks, Mich., or W. N. 
HARTSHORN, Treasurer, 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Apply promptly as the ship is rapidly 
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EVER GIVE 


Your Thinker a Thought? 


Funny things happen in this world, and 
now and then some of them make one an 
interested observer, for instance: ‘several 
years ago aman pursued a systematic course 
of investigation to discover what kind of 
elements the body would take up from the 
vegetable kingdom out of which to make 
gray matter in the brain and nerve centers 
throughout the body; also how to prepare 
this food so that it would be easily digested 
and allow Nature to make use of these 
elements. So far the proposition was all 
right. Question—How to bring all this about? 

It took over two years’ work to solve the 
problem successfully. After it was solved 
the food was given to many people and the 
result watched carefully. 

When all results were proven beyond 
doubt, the food was put on the market under 
the name of Grape-Nuts. Then followed pub- 
lic announcement in the newspapers and mag- 
azines that such a food was in existence and 
that it would perform its intended work. 

People all over the world realized the need 
of such a food and began purchasing it liber- 
ally. It attracted so much attention that a 
long list of imitators sprung up all over the 
country. They boiled wheat, roasted it, 
stewed it, chopped it, mixed it with rye, 
malt, oats, and perhaps hay—we are not 
sure—gave it a fantastic name, and told the 
public it was a “ Brain food.’’ 

Then, from these imitators, came the offer- 
ing of spoons, knitting needles, chinaware, 
pictures, doll babies and even pianos to induce 
people to gorge themselves with the various 
and sundry things. 

Fortunately the most of these imitation foods 
are harmless and decently clean so that no 
real harm is done except that people who pay 
out money to secure a food for special service 
have a right to expect an equitable return for 
that money. “., 

Investigation proves that in practically all 
cases where imitations are put upon the mar- 
ket, the men who place them are untrained 
and have no knowledge of the real scientific 
basis of food making. If they did have, they 
weuld produce original articles. The very fact 
that they make imitations is primd facie evi- 
dence that they have no professional ability to 
originate valuable articles themselves, but 
must get under the eaves of some originator. 

Up to the present time no prepared food has 
appeared, to the knowledge of the writer, that 
is made upon the solid, fundamental, scientific 
basis of Grape-Nuts. 

In this celebrated food the right parts of the 
wheat and barley are selected, they pass 
through various and sundry mechanical proc- 
esses (absolutely no chemical treatment). In 
these processes the starchy elements are 
slowly transformed into a sugar now known 
as Post Sugar. In this form it is ready for 
immediate assimilation and transmission to 
the blood without taxing the digestive organs. 
By the blood, the elements which Nature uses 
for rebuilding the soft gray matter in the 
brain and nerve centers are carried to the 
respective parts and there made use of, while 
other elements known as carbohydrates are 
carried to the muscles and tissues and there 
deposited and held in readiness for use when 
energy and warmth are demanded. Remem- 
ber that simply raising the arm requires the 
expenditure and giving off of warmth and 
energy. Now then we must have the elements 
that supply warmth and energy deposited in 
these tissues and muscles else we cannot re- 
lease them and make use of them. These are 
the missions of Grape-Nuts, and the person 
who desires to make use of the proper re- 
builder of brain and nerve centers, and keep 
them in first-class working order, and also 
make use of a supply of warmth and energy, 
can absolutely rely upon securing this service 
if they feed regularly on Grape-Nuts. 

These are incontrovertable facts demon- 
strated by actual use by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Tesio-Saxons today. 

There’s a reason and a profound one for the 
use of Grape-Nuts. ‘The food is already cooked 
at the factory and can be served instantly 
with rich cream, It is delicious and can be 
made into a great yariety of toothsome dishes 
after the recipes found In the recipe book en- 
closed in each package. 

Attention is also invited to another very 
small but * meaty’’ little book in each pack- 
age under the title ** The Road To Wellville.” 

Grape-Nuts food is made at the Pure Food 


sre | of the Postum Cerea) Co., Ltd., and 
sold all over the world. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


A Cry of Pain 


Is it not time for some one to file a protest 
against the eruel and foolish tediousness of 
the average installation service? The writer 
is fresh—rather is fagged out—from one such 
experience, and because it fairly represents 
the average and his criticism cannot be taken 
as personal he describes what happened, con- 
fident that by so doing he will be ‘‘ holding 
the mirror up to nature’’ for more than one 
ehurch. 

The program consisted of twenty numbers. 
Five selections by the choir and three prayers 
probably satisfied the chorister and the Al- 
mighty. The thermometer registered 85 de- 
grees and there were four addresses to follow, 
but the preacher took forty minutes as his 
share and the offerer of the installing prayer 
used up another fifteen. Then the clock 
struck nine, and having sweltered for an hour 
and a half the congregation was at least phys- 
ically ready for the benediction. But that, 
like Sheridan in the poem, was still “‘ ten num- 
bers away.’’ Twenty-three minutes, twelve 
minutes, twenty minutes were the records of 
the next speakers, and then the choir stretched 
the truth by singing, ‘‘ Lord, with glowing 
heart we praise Thee !’’ The glow of our in- 
terest had been ashes for a half-hour. And 
still there was a speech and yet a prayer. At 
10.30, after three hours, during which the audi- 
ence had been permitted to rise but once and 
that early in the service, the organist began 
the postlude. 

Fathers and brethren, surely such programs 
are an ecclesiastical erime! And before me 
as I write, my program of twenty numbers is 
flanked by one of nineteen and, another of 
twenty-two numbers. Are we desirous of be- 
ing called the champion long-distance talk- 
ers among all the denominations ? Why not 
for an installation have a sermon, a prayer, an 
address of welcome, and let it go at that? 
Thus the candidate would be installed and the 
audience would not be indignant. 

' A SUFFERER. 


College Graduates Preferred 


In the Homiletic Review, August, 1903, p. 
123, President Faunce is represented as saying 
(in his baccalaureate sermon) to college gradu- 
ates, ‘‘ Every branch of the Christian church 
in our Eastern states ought to have the moral 
courage to decline te recognize non-collegiate 
men as publicly authorized teachers of reli- 
gion.’’ Would sucha course be wise? What 
would be the probable result ? Have not some 
of our most efficient ‘‘ publicly authorized teach- 
ers of religion’’ in the past generation been 
these very ‘‘ non-collegiate men ’’? w,. L. N. 


{The Christian church would have suffered 
great loss if Charles H. Spurgeon, Joseph 
Parker, D. L. Moody, R. R. Meredith, John 
H. Vincent, and many other non-collegiate 
men who might be named had been refused 
recognition by the branches of the church to 
which they belonged as publicly authorized 
teachers of religion. But the people would 
have recognized them as public teachers. And 
it is to be remembered that few have done 
more than these men to advocate and promote 
the adequate education of candidates for the 
ministry. No hard and fast rule can be en- 
forced, but the more thorough the training the 
greater the power of consecrated preachers.— 
Eprrors, } 


To those who would prove that Christian 
missions are a failure because their converts 
are few in proportion to the population, one 
effective reply is that while Christians with 
their adherents in Japan are less than one 
per cent, of the population, they carry on 
one-fourth of the regularly organized benevo- 
lent institutions of that country, 


~~ 
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If your lamp- — 


chimneys break, _ 

say MAcBETH to 

your grocer— 

loud ! | 
He knows. 


| 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MacsetH, Pittsburgh. 


A NEW 
DEPARTURE 


We announce the opening 


of our 


Ladies’ 
Tailoring 
Department 


where we are prepared to 
make exclusively to order 
Cloth Suits and Outside 
Garments. The work will 
be done in our manufac- 
turing rooms on the prem- 
ises by experienced tailors, 
Department reached by 
elevator at left of entrance. 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY } 
400 Washington Street 


OSTEOPATHY. 


The Cambridge Osteopathic and 
Surgical Sanitarium, 
15 Craigie Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


All types of cases (barring contagious dis- 
eases and insane cases) accepted for treat- 4 
ment. it il . i > 

Beautiful location, quiet and restful. 

Pleasant Rooms. Trained Nurses. Special 
exercises, foods and waters. fs 
Telephone connection. Take Huron Ave. car 
Terms on application to above address. 


DENVER AND ReTuRN, $42.—On . 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew's Meeting at .t 
Nickel Plate Road will sell, Oct. 3 4 5,6 
special excursion tickéts to Denver, Pueblo Col 
orado Springs, Col., at rate of $42, good returnin 
to Oct. 31. A splendid opportunity to visit | 
rado; good through train service, Including tt 
weekly tourist car service. See local agents or 


write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 2568 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


oe 


A Constipation Cure 
That Actually Cures 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It is 
not merely a relief. It permanently cures any 
kind of a case of constipation, no matter of 
how long standing. It is not a purgative nor 
an irritant cathartic. These simply lash and 
hurt the bowels, and bring but temporary re- 
lief. The condition left behind is worse than 
the first. Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine 
does just the opposite. It is a tonic laxative 
of the highest order. It tones, strengthens 
and gives new life and vigor to the bowels. 
Only one small dose a day removes all the 
eauses of the trouble, and leaves the bowels 
well and able to move themselves without the 
aid of medicines. It cures dyspepsia, kidney 
and liver troubles, indigestion, headaches, 
eatarrh of the stomach, and all other diseases 
and conditions growing out of a clogged con- 
dition of the system. Try it free. A sample 
bottle for the asking. Vernal Remedy Co., 
| 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


_ Sold by all leading druggists. 

‘ _A CLERGYMAN’S PROFIT IN REAL ESTATE 
Chapin’s Farm Agency sold my farm at Wells, Me., 

for $1500 more than I paid for it, within 60 days after 

I placed it in their hands. I then bought a tarm of them 


in Newbury, which I have just sold at an advance of 
33 per cent. If I wanted to buy or sell again I should 
certainly employ Mr. Chapin, who is the most successful 


agent. : 
Rey. Anthony N. Hamlin, So. Newbury, N. H. 


(Congregationalist readers will receive free copies of 
the Wew Englund Mlustrated and sale blanks by address- 
ing Geo. H. Chapin, Publisher, 257 Washington St., 
Boston.) 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.o'tSmvt crete Nass. 
OOK= 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


Good Orders of Service for Sunday Schools. 


Responsive Worship 
for the Bible Service 


a 

j By MILTON A. DIXON. 

| This is a collection of appropriate services 
| for use at the opening and closing of Sunday 
= schools and also for social meetings. There 
zB are 13 different services in the book, one for 
: each Sunday in the quarter, each containing 


Responsive Readings, Chants, choice Hymns 
with music, ete., all topically arranged. 
The following titles give a good idea of the 
; scope of these services : 
| The Birth and Childhood of Jesus, Jesus the 
Messiah, Love the Fulfilling of the Law, The 


Bible, The Lord’s Day, The Lord’s Prayer, 


. Missions, The Righteous Nation, ete., also 
. several Praise Services, followed by four Ben- 


f edictions. 

=e Something can always be found suitable for 
festival Sundays and special occasions, while 

| a pleasing variety can be given to the de- 


yotional part of the Sunday school hour by 

; using this unique book. 
' These Services haye been used with great 
success for seyeral years in the Sunday school 
ef which Pres. W. R. Harper of Chicago Uni- 
> versity is Superintendent, also in Dr. A. H. 
Plumb’s Sunday school, Boston, and in many 
ef the largest and most efficient Sunday schools 

ef various denominations. 

We now control this publication and will 
send a returnable sample free of charge to 
‘any superintendent wishing to examine it 
. with a view to introduction. 


Price, Manila Covers, 15 cts. per copy. 
Cloth Covers, 25 cts. * “ 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 


New York 


A Church Playground 


Situated in the heart of a densely populated Pol- 
ish district, where the children, lacking dooryards, 
are forced to play in the streets, Canfield Ayenue 
Branch of Firs, Congregational Chureh, Detroit, 
has made splendid use during the summer of the 
4,000 square feet of yard adjoining the chureh 
building by converting it into a vacation playground 
for children ten years of age and under. 

In the shade of a goodly forest tree and large 
awnings, swings and hammocks were hung, sand 
piles were constructed, and croquet and many ether 
simpie games were played. This ou door kinder- 
garten was in daily session from 8.30 A M. to 5 
Pe M. A young lady attendant had general over- 
sight of the children, and instructed the girls in 
sewing, for which the ladies of First Chureh pro- 
vid d patch work. 

At times 200 children were -present during the 
day, the average daily attendance being seven\y- 
five. It was a hew and delightful experience for 
the children, a wel-ome relief for the parents, and 
a transformation of the immediate neighborhood, 
the good effect upon the community being fre- 
quently commented upon by the police of the dis- 
tric’. : J. W., 8S. 


Among the Canadian Churches 


The Season’s Outlook 

Prevailing good times, comparatively few pulpit 
vacancies, and a manifest earnestness of purpose 
all point to a good season’s work. An increased 
church attendance is reported, with here and there 
gratifying additions to membership. 


The Debt Campaign 


One of the dominant notes will be the campaign 
for the removal of all mortgage indebtedness in ac- 
cordance with the challenge from England. The 
committee in charge are now organized, and a su- 
perintendent of the fund may be appointed. The 
time limit is two years, but emphasis will be strongly 
placed upon immediate action. 


Down by the Sea_ 

Maritime Congregationalists report a good meet- 
ing at Kingsport, N. S., where evangelism and B ble 
study were prominent features. Plans are being 
considered for the planting of a new church in the 
rapidly growing city of Sydney, where there are al- 
ready many New England Congregationalists. 


In the Far West 


Attention is turned to certain districts in the 
Northwest which are being settled en masse by peo- 
ple whose church principles and polity are Congre- 
gational. These are principally from Sweden and 
Wales. The Missionary Society looks for the ex- 
elusive working of these districts. J.P. @ 


The Salient Dates in Edwards’s 
Life 
1703. Oct. 5, Jonathan Edwards born in East 
Windsor, Ct. 


1719. Graduated from Yale College. 
1724-26. Tutor at Yale College. 


1727. Ordained at Northampton. 

1735. First revival at Northampton. 

1736. Narrative of surprising conversions. 

1740. The Great Awakening. 

1741. Sermon at Enfield. 

1742. Thoughts on the Revival published. 

1746. Religious Affections published. 

1749. Qualifications for Full Communion pub- 
lished. 

1750. Edwards dismissed from Northampton. 

1751. Removal to Stockbridge. 

1754. Freedom of Will published. 

1755. Truths on Virtue and on the End of Crea- 


tion written. 
1757. Call to Princeton. 
1758. Original Sin published. | 
1758. March 22, Edwards died in Princeton. | 
€ | 
| 


Attention is being called to the fact that 
Thoreau was a “‘ passive resistant’’ who went 
to jail rather than pay taxes because he be- | 
lieved they indirectly supported slavery. 


For Distress After Eating 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It relieves 
immediately, by stimulating the secretion of the 
digestive fluid. Makes the digestion natural and 
easy and improves general health. 
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Mail Orders Only. 


Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order 
in One Week, 


$8 to $40 


Have you thought of 
your winter dresses and 
wraps? Our designers 
have been at work here 
and in Europe, getting 
together the newest 
ideas and the most 
pleasing effects. The 
results are shown in our 
new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, mailed free 
on request, together 
with our splendid col- 
lection of samples of 
suitings and cloakings. 

We make every 
garment especially 
to order —that is the 
secret of the perfect fit 
and stylish appearance 
of our garments. We 
cater to the require- 
ments of the woman of 
taste. We study your 
figure from measure- 
ments taken in 
accordance with 
our simple meas- 
urement dia- 
gram, and make 
a garment that 
pleases you. We 
save you time, money 
and annoyance, and pay 
the express charges to any part of the United States. 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 


Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 
Visiting Dresses, $12.00 to $35.00 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 


We make a specialty of 
Brides’ Traveling Dresses, $10 to $35. 


We quarantee to fit and please you. Tf we den’t, re- 
turn the garment promptly and we will refund your 
money. 

Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
who will, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles 
and materials. When you send us an order, they 
will look after it while it is in the cutter’s and ¢ 
tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care and ) 
attention that it would have were it made under § 
your personal supervision by your own dressmaker. ¢ 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest ? 

( 
) 


eee 


samples will be sent free by return mail. Ask for 
new FALL CATALOGUE No. 52. Mention 
whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and 
about the colors you desire and we will send a full 


line of exactly what you wish, 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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Stop drinking Coffee 
Have Breakfast 
with Me - 


“IF YOU WANT 


| rere QUALITY. 
a LYMYER ‘OULIKROTEER BEL 
CHURCH ae pagAtALoOT 


pupepelt— es , TELLS WEY. 
rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati. © 


BELLS — 


D 
CHURCH, PEAL and CHIME BELLS ESTABLI SHE 
aS") Best Coprer and Tin On'y. : 
THR FE. W. ViNDUZEN COMPANY, ! 


Bocxers Beit Fouxparr, Crvcixxatt, 0. 
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How to Be Cured. 


WITHOUT PAIN. 

Don’t wait until you are a helpless in- 
valid, for a seemingly simple case of 
hemorrhoids or piles may, if neglected, 
rapidly lead to worse. The unnatural 
formations become tumorous and perma- 
nent, and the inflammation grows until 
abscesses form; the disease burrows into 
the tissues, forming tubular growths 
which discharge pus; cancerous condi- 
tions and general gangrenous degenera- 
tion appear. 

What is needed at the start, or at any 
stage, is something to soothe this inflam- 
mation, reduce the swelling and disten- 
sion, and at the same time restore the 
diseased parts to normal condition. | 
These three things are accomplished per- 


fectly by the Pyramid Pile Cure. It 
checks all progress of the disease, and | 
rapidly returns the affected parts to 


health, besides relieving at once the pain 
and fearful irritation. 

‘**] began using Pyramid Pile Cure, and | 
in order to make sure of a cure bought 
five packages; for the past six weeks I 
have not been troubled in the least, and 
I had been bothered for thirty-five years, 
and had spent more than fifty dollars for | 
different remedies; this is the first per- 
manent help I have had, and no one could 
feel more grateful than I do.” L. M. 
Williams, Conneaut, O. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is sold by druggists 
generally for fifty cents a package, and 
we urge all sufferers to write Pyramid | 
Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., for their val- 
uable little book describing the cause 


and cure of piles. 


Mortgages Net 6% 
in North Dakota. § 


I place mortgages on land covering about 
one-third its yalue. The value of this land 
is constantly increasing. 

I know every mortgagor personally, 
know his land, his integrity, his habits 
and his ability to pay. 

These.combine to make me certain that 
these mortgages are as safe as government 
bonds. 

Investigate me. You can’t make the 
investigation too rigid to suit me. I'll 
stand it. 

I’ve been in this business for 18 years, 
and never lost a cent for a customer, nor 
foreclosed a mortgage. 

I collect the interest and principal with- 
out charge and remit in New York ex- 
change. Write to me for further informa- 


tion. 
Lisbon, North Dakota. 
Bought for Cash. 
4, 
Yes, It’s an Actual Fact 
Two hundred per cent, goend, improved re 
o 
xperience we have tested oor Sinking Fund for 
escriptive circulars and full information free 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 


WALTER L.WILLIAMSON, 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 13! State Street, | 
NOT INTEREST, 
al 
da Deposit of the ¢ Coin, dollar for dol. 
© pastoight years. It has proved to be the higtest 
Highest references. 
PEWS——PULPITS 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, : 


| The passing of the world is even the world’s 


—only the pieture of Christ’s own people glad 


| secret of joy today. 


| Oct 9. 
| 


| vation of the world ? 


INVESTMENT BANKER, 

AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
BOSTON, MASS. 
300 BUT SECURITY. 
ar, for the repayment of the debt. In our 27 years 
Goveloument of the real estate mortgage. Send for 
PERKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
Church Pursiture of all kinds 
New York, 


ARPET 


HURCH 


| peril lies all the other way. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Oct. 4, Sunday. 
2: 1-11. 
How real important the 
work of Christ is to the apostle. 


The Remedy for Sin.—1 John 
and sin-bearing 

Note his 
thought of its efliciency and its compass—any 
sinner—the whole world. ‘Tr ere are no limits 
in the nature of Christ’s work, they exist only 
by the refusal of man. No sinner is unworthy 
except as he judges himself to be so. Note 
also how John in his zeal for righteousness 
guards his statements behind and before. He 
writes to persuade them from sin—he urges 
that the test of knowledge is obedience. Par- 
Deliverance is 
freedom from the power of sin and from the 
ugliness of hate. Compare vy. 10 with Paul’s 
famous saying, that love is the fulfilling of the 
law. 


don works for Christlikeness. 


Oct. 5. The 
12-17, 
What is this world, the love of which proves 

that the love of God is absent? It is not the 

earth, it is not the personal relations which 

God has himself established. It is the organ- | 

ized life in forgetfulness of God. ‘‘ God is not | 

in all their thoughts.’’ Other loves have shut | 
him out. When the conscious presence of God 
pervades a life its loves and tastes are holy. 


Love of the World.—1 John 2: | 


commonplace—the permanence of the obedi- | 
ent life is the message of Christ. | 


Oct. 6. The Son of God.—1 John 2: 18-25. 
Note that the many antichrists were de- 
serters from the faith. This is John’s testi- 
mony to the Messiahship of Jesus with its im- 
plication of a peculiar filial relation. It is not 
accident that Christ reveals the Father—there 


| is no other who can reveal him. 


Oct. 7. Abiding in Christ.—1 John 2: 26-29. 
There is no hint of final condemnation here 


or ashamed when he looks upon them at his 
coming. If abiding in Christ will be the se- 
cret of joy in the judgment, not less is it the 
It is the heart that is | 
stayed on God that knows his perfect peace. | 


Oct. 8. Children of God.—1 John 3:. 1-12. 

This wonderful love works out in likeness 
of character. Compare Matt. 5: 8, which 
John must have had in mind when he wrote 
these words. Purity of heart is likeness to 
Christ. It opens the eyes that we may see 
him. Note John’s repudiation of sin and his 
enthusiasm for righteousness. 


Fruits of Love.—1 John 3: 13-24. 

The second great tommandment is the field 
of action for the love commanded in the first. 
Love to God has no other manifestation than 
in service to those whom he loves—and God 


loves men. Compare the judgment parable, 
Matt 25: 31. 
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round trip to 


California 


Tickets to San Francisco and Los An- 
geles and return, from Chicago daily, 
October 8 to 17, via the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway ,over the only 
double-track railway between Chica- 
go and the Missouri River with choice 
of routes through some of the most 
beautiful mountain scenery in the 
world. Corresponding low rates from 
all points. 


Three Daily Trains 


leave Chicago 8.00 p. m., 10.00 a. m. 
and 11.30 p.m. Theluxurious Over- 
land Limited (8.00 p. m.) has Pull— 
man drawing-room and compartment 
sleeping cars, dining cars (alacarte), 
observation, library and buffet smok- 
ing cars through without change. 

Daily and personally conducted 
tours in Pullman tourist sleeping cars, 
Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles and Portland. Only $6.00 
double berth. 

The Best of Everything. 
Particulars as to rates, train service, schedules 
and sleeping car reservations on application. 

All agents sell tickets via this route. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 0. & N. W. Ry 


Chicago, Ul. 
Nw78 


FAMOUS ANNUAL 


Si Autumnal § 


Excursion 


‘THURSDAY, OCT. 8, 1903. 


A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


| leaves the South Station at 8.30 A. M., passing 


through the most beautiful and prosperous section 


| of Massachusetts to ALBANY through the 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, 


Thence, by either day or night boat down the 


| historic and beautiful 


Oct 10. Proving the Spirits —1 John 4: 1-6. 
The Messiahship of Jesus is the test of 
Christianity. Is Christ necessary to the sal- 
We are in no danger of 
making too much of the work of Jesus—the 


The General Assembly of the Southern | 
Presbyterian Church at its last meeting was 
called upon to deal with an overture from a 
clergyman who wished the assembly to in- 
struct its publishing society not to sell novels. 
The Presbytery of Peedee overtured protest- 
ing against the tendency to magnify Easter | 


| in Sunday school | terature and to observe it 


in the churches, It is thus that the South | 


| keeps up its reputation for conservatism. 


FACTURERS 
nee Ser.bovitten ST: 
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atmanu: JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
. BOSTON. 


HUDSON RIVER, 


Passing the Catskills, West Point, and the Palisades, 
arriving in 


NEW YORK CITY 


at 6 A. M. or 6 P. M., Fridag: October 9, depending 
on whether you take the — boat October 8, or 
the day boat October 9, Thence by the palatial 
steamers of the 


FALL RIVER LINE 


to Boston, arriving at 7 A. M. elther Saturday 
or Sunday. For further particulars address 


A. S. HANSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


The Last. The Best. Walt fer it. 


UE EE eos cH BELL) 


CHIMES and PEALS ...JRGH BELLS 


THE OLD BEA*XLY “ULADEY, betab. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 11-17. Great. Men of the Bible: 
What Joseph Teaches Us. Gen. 41: 14-16, 42-46. 

Joseph interests me on his Godward, man- 
ward, and if I may coin a term, on his kinward 
side. He was first of all a religious man, one 
in whom God’s spirit dwelt, who discerned the 
way in which God was working in the world 
and was therefore able to interpret not only 
dreams but actual events from the point of 
view of what God meant by them. So from 
the time he was in his teens down to old age 
he was signally used of God in advancing his 
divine purpose for the children of Israel and 
all the children of men. 


And yet despite his nearness to God in spirit 
and the uses God made of him, Joseph was 
subjected to some severe discipline. His life 
abounds in startling and painful contrasts. 
‘One day he is quietly feeding his flocks, the 
beloved of his father—the next he is stripped 
of his pretty coat and cast into a pit; one day 
he is in high favor with Potiphar and the next 
degraded to the rank of a common prisoner, 
after having resisted manfully a fierce tempta- 
tion. In bringing his sons unto perfection, in 
equipping them for royal service, God often 
ordains for his chosen servants periods of dis- 
appointment, distress and apparent defeat. 


There was something about Joseph that 


_ rang’so true all the time that men not only 


saw his moral worth but came to be fond of 
him. Several times in the story it is men- 
tioned that he was favored of others. Instead 
of sulking in prison he behaved himself in 
such a fashion that he became a trusted under 
official. He seemed.to win his way wherever 
he went. It must have been not merely be- 
eause of an attractive exterior, but because 
his integrity and evenness of spirit stood out 
conspicuously. Prudent, careful, far-seeing, 
faithful, he is the type of men whom we all 
have known and trusted to our advantage. 
Every community, thank God, harbors at least 
afew of them. To them the widows and or- 
phans look for counsel. Husbands dying in- 


' trust to them’ the administration of their es- 


tates; corporations, secular and religious, lay 
hands on them for responsible- positions. 
Truly, simple goodness does. get its recogni- 
tion even in this world which seems so often 
to be dominated by showy and superficial men. 


But after all, Joseph comes closest to us on 
his filial and fraternal side. The boy beloved 
and obedient to his father, seeking his brot®ers 
even as far as Dothan, the ruler over Egypt 
eager again to look upon the faces of Jacob 
and little Benjamin, tender underneath his 


“rough exterior even to his brethren who had 


misused him—this is the Joseph of our fond- 
est admiration. He is the example of fidelity 
in the elemental relationships of human life. 
No brave show of faith in the outside world, 
no amount of testifying in prayer meeting, 
ean atone for any lack of tenderness in our 
home relationships. Before everything else 
we must be good fathers and mothers, hus- 
bands and wives, sons and daughters, broth- 
ers and sisters. 


DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE. 


'This wonderful tonic medicine will immediately 
help you and absolutely cure you. Every reader 
The tionalist who desires to give this 
remarkable Palmetto medicine a thorough test is 
offered a trial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine 
free. One tablespoonful once a day immediately 
relieves and absolutely cures Indigestion, Flatu- 
lency, Constipation, Catarrh of the Mucous Mem- 
es, eepeon of Liver or Kidneys, and In- 

on of Bladder, to stay cured. It is a won- 

derful tonic for the appetite, nervous system and 
blood, and promotes and maintains health and 


venty-five cents at Drug Stores for a are 
e 


- bottle, usual dollar size, but a trial bottle will 


sent free and prepaid to every reader of The Con- 
ationalist who needs such a medicine. Address 
your letter or postal card to Drake Formula Com- 
c , Lake and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
trial bottle will be sent prepaid. ¥ 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


BEYMER-BAUMAN ON’T be confused by all this talk 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS ; é id 
rauNzstoor {SOE about White Lead chalking, for 
aecare Pittsburgh. e ° . . 
: Caen this is one of its most desirable 
ATLANTIC properties. Pure White Lead properly 
BRADLEY . 2 ; 
pnoorre ( applied will not crack, peel or scale, but 

ew York. 
JEWETT s s 2: 
ea when it fails will do so gradually from 
UNION outside wear. 
SOUTHERN cue a E 
SHIPMAN ; Bo. It will protect whatever it is applied 
COLLIER ° ° 
sedate to as long as a vestige of the paint re- 

St. Louis. r e 
BeDieeas mains, and does not require to be scraped 
SOUTHERN 
youn T. Lewis ¢zrosco| Or burned off when repainting becomes 
MORLEY adelphia. 
SALEM bes necessary. 
CORNELL jalem, Mass. 

Buffalo. {fi d e “ s A 

KENTUCKY ite. interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New Vork. 


THAT COLD CORNER 


Can be heated very easily with a 


«BAY STATE... 


Combination Warm Air and Hot Water Heater. Write us if you 
are troubled with cold rooms. We can help you out. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


BOSTON 
55 Portland Street 


NEW YORK 
114 Beekman Street 


PROVIDENCE 
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TRAINS 


In daily service over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway, between the cities of Chicago, 
and Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New York and Boston, 
in connection with the New York Central, Boston & 
Albany, Pittsburg & Lake Erie and Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroads. 

Don’t Forget when you buy a through ticket to 
tell the ticket agent plainly that you wish it over the 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 


You will secure the best in travel that money can buy. 


Send for booklet, “Privileges for bake Shore Patrons,’’ contains 
useful information ; also, ‘‘Book of Trains.” 


Address A. J. SMITH, G. P, & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Record of the Week Stated Supplies IS YOUR STOMACH ON A STRIKE? 
FREEMAN, HENRY A, Brewer, Me, at Amherst a. 
as Wineuwoe tach. Bh reat Tae. at Paso Robles, | There is Nothing to Prevent You Em- 
AINSLIE, THos., Lake Ann, Mich., will serve Qa). ploying a Substitute to Do its Work. 


alsu Cedar Run. 

BRALS, CHAS. E., Second Ch., Greenfield, Mass., to 
Prospect St. Ch., Cambridge. 

BRANDT, WESLEY L., Mitchellville, Io., accepts 
call to Jewell. 

Brown, GEO. E., 
Minn. Accepts, 

BUSFIELD, T. E, (Bapt.), Utica, N. Y., to N. Adams, 
Mass. : 

CHANDLER, EVERETT S., Aldine, Ind., to Plymouth 
Ch., Dunkirk. Aecepts, with residence at Aldine 
for the present. 

CHAPIN, 8. ABBIE, Red Cliff, Col., to Dayton, Wyo. 
Accepts. 

CRAWFORD, OTIs L., Polk, Io., to Hartwick. <Ac- 
cepts. 

CURTIS, NORMAN R., Pilgrim Ch., Denver, Col., to 
Challis, Ida. Accepts. ’ 

DELL, FRANK E., to permanent pastorate at Grass 
Valley, Cal., where he has supplied for a year 

E.uLis, J. LINCOLN, to remain a second year at 
Second Ch., Sedalia, Mo 

EVANs, JoHN G., Napoli, N. Y¥ 
Accepts. 

GARNER, A., to Anadarko, Ok]. Accepts. 

GILMOREF, WM. C., Valley Springs, S. D., to Hub- 
bard, Ore. Accepts. 

GLEASON, CHAS. A., not J. GLEASON as previously 
reported, Bluescreek, O., accepts call to West 
Point, Neb. 

HoOFSTEAD, HARRY O., E. Berlin, Ct., to N. Anson, 
Me. Accepts. 

JENKINS. DAVID T., Hot Springs, S. D., to Edmore, 
Lawton and Brockett, N. D., also to De Smet, 
8. D. 

JEWETT, GEO. O., Gage, Okl., to Fredonia, Kan. 
Accepts. 

‘KEEDY, Epw. E., not JOHN L., is called to Barre, 
Mass., for one year. 

MAAR, FREDERIC H., Redwood, Cal., to Fourth 
Ch., Oakland. Accepts, closing a seven years’ 
pastorate. 

McCLEERY, OWEN L., Mitchell, lo., to Olds. _Ac- 
cepts. 
McCLURE, 
Accepts. 
McDovuGALL, Gro. L., Bloomfield, Neb., to Paonia, 

Col. Accepts, and has begun work. 

MINCHIN, WM. J., recently of Wrentham, Mass., to 
Tewksbury. Accepts. 

PATCHELL, WM. T., First Ch., Pueblo, Gol., ac- 
cepts call to field secretaryship of California 
C. E. Soe., declining call to pastorate at San José. 

Rep, JOHN, Greenville, N. H., accepts call to S. 
Main St. Ch., Manchester. 

SEAVER, CHAs. H., Garden and Fayette, Mich., to 
Rockford. Accepts. 

SHELDON, CHAs. F., Waukomis, Okl., accepts re- 
newed eall to Carrier. 

Smirn, EpwIn R., First Ch., Farmington, Me., ac- 
cepts call to Pawtucket Ch., Lowell, Mass. 

SNEpPP, 8. E. (Reformed), Dayton, O., to Fort Re- 
covery. Accepts, and is at work. 

SWERTFAGER, GEO. A., Rutland, Vt., to Bethesda 
Ch., Utiea, N. Y. Accepts. 

TircomsB, ARTHUR, Saxonyille, Mass., to W. Stew- 
= ahay N. H. Accepts, beginning in Novyem- 

er, 

WALDROP, ISAAC N., who was ordained at Buf- 
falo Park, Kan., Sept 17, is in charge of churches 
at Banner (Fairview Western) and Collyer, Kan. 

West, PARLEY B., Butte, Neb., adds Baker to his 
field 


Oacoma, 8. D., to Mapleton, 


., to Corry, Pa. 


EDWIN S., Humeston, Io., to Eldon. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ELLIs, JOHN F., 0. Dustin, Neb., Sept. 16. Ser- 
mon, Rey. Harmon Bross; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. Wm. Hardcastle, 0. V. Kenaston, W. A. 
Hensel, P. B. West. 

GONZALES, FRANK, o. Sept. 15. He is in charge 
of churches at Lakeside and Pioneer, Io. 


Resignations 


ANTHONY, CHAs. W , Dickens. Lo. 

Bacon, Jos. F., Odell, ILL. 

BARRETT, MANDUs, Union, Io. 

BAYNE, Joun J., Geddes, S. D. 
accepted resignation. 

Cash, ELIJAH, Sherman, Cal., toltake effect Oct. 1, 
after seven years’ work. 

CHariy, 8. Annir, Red Cliff, Col. 

CRAWFORD, Cnas. D., Meadville, Pa., has not re- 
signed, 

Dimonn, Rouen E., Buffalo Park and Alanthus, 
Kan. 

HAMBLETON, IKA G., Popejoy, lo. 

Pacr, Wretey E., Milton, Ct., to take effect 
Dec, 31, closing & pastorate of over seven years. 

Prion, A. E., Kincardine, Can. 

Reip, Jounx, Greenville, N. H., to take effect Oct. 
25. 

Suirn, Epwis K., First Ch., Farmington, Me., in 
effect the middle of November, after a pastorate 
of more than eight years, 

TRAsK, Jonn L. R., Memorial Ch., Springfleld, 
Mass., closing 15 years’ service. 

Wars, Levi, Trinity Ch., Indianapolis, Ind., after 

a six years’ pastorate. 


Chareh has not 


Dismissions 


GOODHUE, HENRY A., W. Westminster, Vt., Sept. | 


23. He retires from active ministry and will live 
in Brattleboro 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
BROEDERVILLE, WIs., 15 Sept., 20 members. 
BUCKWHEAT RIDGE, Wis , 10 Sept., 17 members. 
FERN, WIs., 16 Sept., 20 members. 


Dedications 
FRANKLIN, N. H., Rey. D. P. Hatch, pastor, Sept. 
24. Building to r place the one burned Dec. 7, 
1902. 
Forward Movements 
MINNEAPOLIS CONG. UNION has helped to start 
a Sunday school and preaching station near Min- 
nehaha Park. 
Gifts 
PLyMoUTH, N. H., has received from Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. M. Morse 100 copies of Pilgrim Songs for 


chapel use. 
Bequests 
MIDDLEBURY, VT —By will of Hannah M, Board- 
man: A. B. C. F. M, $250; C. H. M. S., $125; 
Am. Bible Soe.. $125. 
NAUGATUCK, CT.—By will of Bronson B, Tuttle: to 
Naugatuck Ch., $5,000; to the A. M. A., $10,000. 


Anniversaries 


SAUGERTIES, N. Y., Rey. Thos. Bell, pastor. Fif- 
tieth anniversary celebrated in June. Sept. 2 
the mortgage on church was burned and the 
pastor announced all debts paid, not a cent hay- 
ing been lost on the subscribed amounts. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Plymouth Ch., Sept. 6. Six- 
teenth of the opening of the pastorate of Rev. 
Edward N. Packard. In this time 617 have been 
received to church membership, 321 on confes- 
sion; $142,590 raised for expenses and beneyo- 
lences. 

WARD HiILi, MaAss., Rey. Chas. Clark, pastor. 
Tenth of dedication of chureh. 


One of the most striking and optimistic of 
the addresses given at the National Irrigation 
Congress recently was by Commander Booth- 
Tucker of the Salvation Army, who described 
the suecess of his farm colonies in the South- 
west, and the vital interest which he believes 
society should have in carrying out on a larger 
scale the experiment which the army has be- 
gun of transferring to the undeveloped lands 
of the West and Southwest which are to be 
opened up by irrigation some of the multitudes 
of people who live wretched lives in the large 
cities and towns. 


- Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or ‘other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


ydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures b killing 
disease germs. sed and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession every where. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 


at pda send 25 cents for a 
tria 


bottle. The genuine bears 


my signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 


| af chesteckenctch oie. 
New York. 
PRnn (Trontmont er diseases 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


aAseR. 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio, 


Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
fstablished 18 Thousands 
aving failed elsewhere 


Painkiler remove 


The world-known household for outa, 
bruises -cramps, diarrboa and Codeine 


| This wil 


| work is just the same. 


There is such a thing as forbearance 
ceasing to be a virtue even in the case of 
one’s stomach. There is no question but 
that some stomachs will stand a great 
deal more wear and tear and abuse than 


| others, but they all have their limit and 


when that limit is reached, the stomach 
must be reckoned with as sure as fate. 
The best way and really the only effective 
way to treat your stomach when it rebels 
is to ane a substitute to do its work. 

give the weakened and worn-out 
organ an opportunity to rest and regain 
its strength and health. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets relieve the 
stomach of its work by taking up the 
work and doing it just as one set or shift 
of workmen relieves another. They actu- 
ally digest the food in just the same man- 
ner and just the same time as the diges- 
tive fluids of a sound stomach do. In 
fact, when dissolved in the stomach, they 
are digestive fluids for they contain ex- 
actly the same constituents and elements 
as the gastric juice and other digestive 


| fluids of the stomach. No matter what 


the condition of the stomach is, their 
They work in 
their own natural way without regard te 
surrounding conditions. 

The stomach being thus relieved by 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, is restored 
and renewed by Nature and the rest of 
the human body does not suffer in the 
least by reason of its failure to perform 
its work. 

A Wisconsin man says: “I suffered the 
pangs of dyspepsia-for 10 years. I 
every known remedy with indifferent re- 
sults until I was told of the remarkable 
cures of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I 
bought a box, began taking them and for- 
got I had astomach. Three boxes cured 
me completely. I have had no trouble 
whatever for a year and have an appetite 
like a harvest hand and can eat an 
that is set before me without fear of 
results.”’ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. 
druggist never fails to have them in stoek 
because the demand for them is so great 
and so pronounced that he cannot afford 
to be without them. People who could 
not get them of one d would go te 
another and would get the habit of 
buying their other drugs there as well as 
their Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. < 


578 MILES BY RAIL AND STEAMER, $5.00.— 
Through the famous Berkshire Hills to Albany, 
down the Hudson River by either day or night beat, 
thence Fall River steamer to Boston. Famous 
Annual Autumnal New York Excursion over the 
Boston & Albany R. R., from Boston, Thursday, 
Oct. 8. From points west of Boston, Oct. 7. Send 
to A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston, fer 
descriptive leaflet. ; 


SPECIAL COLONIST TICKETS,—Daily, now until 
Noy. 30, the Nickel Plate Road will sell speetai 


one-way Colonists’ tickets, Buffalo to California and — 


other Pacific coast points at rate of $42.50, and at 
lower rates to points in Utah, Montana and Idahe. 
Splendid tri-weekly tourist car service. See loeal 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 268 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


YEARLY RepvcTiIoNns.—It is astonishing what 
reductions the Paine Furniture Co, have been able 
to effect, year by year, in the price of chiffoniéres. 
The one shown by them in another eolumn today is 


; 


+ 


offered at a saving of $4 over the price of last year, _ 


| and a close examination shows that the quality has 


not been sacrificed in any detail. For a chiffoniére 
showing all the earmarks of high-class 
the price of $14 is almost sensational. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS.—On 
jean Bankers’ Meeting at San 
Nickel Plate Road will sell, Oct. 7 to 
excursion tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to San 
or Los Angeles, Cal, at rate of $81.70, 
turning to Noy. 30, Splendid through Pull 
standard and tourist sleepers. See local or 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


- 
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In and Bxend New York 


Hospitals for School Children 


: The New York Board of Health has decided 
_to establish a special hospital for the treat- 
ment of sufferers from trachoma, an eye dis- 
ease prevalent among public school children. 
For a year or more the board has been trying 
to stamp out this affection, but its contagious 
character has rendered the task a difficult one, 
and an examination of children when the 
schools opened this month showed that there © 
are fully 25,000 cases among them. As the 
school registration is something over 500,000, 
_ this percentage is not large. The hospital is 
to be opened on the east side of Harlem and it 
is likely that at least five others will be estab- 
lished in various sections. It is believed that 
_ they will need to be maintained not more 
_ than three years, by which time the disease 
will have disappeared. All trachoma patients 
have heretofore been treated’ at one of the 
dispensaries, where four to five hundred cases 
‘a day have been cared for. 


_ A Parish House in Jersey City 


Ground was broken last week for the parish 
house of First Church, Jersey City, and Rev. 
J. L. Seudder, the pastor, hopes that the 
building will be completed by the first of next 


OND’S 
xtract 


The Old 
Family Doctor 


= a A 


CURE.S 


Burns, scalds, bruises, cuts, 
ay ae wounds, lameness, 
soreness, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, sunburn, bites, stings. 


STOPS 


~ Nose biced, toothache, ear- 
ache, bleeding lungs, hemorr- 

hages and all pain. 
Sold in sealed bottles 
| with buff wrapper. 


Me ns 


ae 


Monumental Co. 
150 ates Street, New York. 
Sp Fon ot who thinks of purchasing a@ memo- 
¥ eerfully Gaalenec.erae. 


anite, “Marble, Bronze.” 
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year. Mayor Fagan of Jersey City made an 
address at the formal commencement of the 
work, and Mr. Scudder announced that the 
building would contain, in addition to the usual 
parish house accommodations, a billiard room, 
an armory and rifle range, a bowling alley, a 
gymnasium and accessories for basket ball and 
indoor tennis. The house is the gift of Mr. 
Joseph Milbank of New York, and is to cost 
about $100,000. 


A Sad Death 


Rey. Mr. Kephart and Mrs. Kephart of 
North Church have the loving sympathy of all 
who know them because of the death of their 
son, aged ten. A bright lad, with unusual 
talents in certain directions, he wanted a bicy- 
cle, and’ his parents procured one for him. 
While yet unable to ride well he went into the 
street and fell before the rear wheel of a moy- 
ingvan. The driver of the van was not blamed, 
for he could not help. the accident. The boy 
died within a short time. Mr. Kephart was 
absent from home and the shock of the news 
was all the more terrible. Before and at the 
funeral expressions of grief and regret came 
to Mr. Kephart from many pastors in the 
Bronx. Gi Ny AG 

FROM BROOKLYN 


Tompkins Avenue Church Engages a New Worker 


Tompkins Avenue Church, Brooklyn, has 
taken a departure which seems in the line of 
the belief in many thoughtful quarters that 
there should be paid heads of the different de- 
partments of church work. Rey. Dr. N. 
McGee Waters, pastor, has proved himself an 
aggressive worker, and he sees the necessity 
of meeting the demands of the young people 
and providing for them experienced directors 
and teachers along broad lines. Dr. Waters 
has just secured as an assistant Franklin 
Boyd Edwards, who is to be known as super- 
intendent of Young People’s Work. The 
young people of this church have been reor- 


, ganized and the work will include Bible and 


literary study and athletic and social life. 
Mr. Edwards will be sole director of these 
phases of the church’s activity. He is a direct 
descendant of the famous preacher, Jonathan 
Edwards, is a native of Lisle, N. Y., and a 
graduate of Williams College. He has for 
several years been identified with college 
Y. M. C. A. work. He has also been the 
leader of the young men’s convention at 
Northfield and other places. He is an athlete, 
a scholar, a social leader, and has been instru- 
mental in leading many young people to a re- 
ligious life. The example of Tompkins Ave- 
nue is quite likely to be followed by other 
leading churches in the metropolitan district. 


Opening Work at Plymouth Church 


Rey. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, was in his pul- 
pit on Sunday, Sept. 20, for the first time since 
yacation, although he had been home for more 
than a week. On Sunday, Sept. 13, Rev. T. 
Rhondda Williams of the Greenfield Church, 


Bradford, Eng., preached at both services and | 


made a deep impression. Dr. Hillis paid sev- 
eral visits to Brooklyn during his vacation, 
arranging for removal to his new home, 27 
Grace Court. He was so impressed with what 
he learned of the good attendance at Plymouth 
during the few summer Sundays it was open 
that he has announced that next summer the 
church will not be closed at all on Sunday. 
Rey. Willard P. Harmon, assistant pastor, 
will alternate in the preaching with visiting 
clergymen. 


A Loss to Plymouth Church 


Abijah Whitney, one of the founders of 
Plymouth Church and a member of the con- 
gregation continuously since its organization, 
died at his home in Brooklyn last week in his 
ninetieth year. He was well-known in Brook- 
lyn and had represented his district in the 
Board of Aldermen and Board of Supervisors. 
He had been in the clothing business but re- 
tired about twelve years ago. OBSERVER. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 

system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most. for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sensea patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.’ 


PAUKER'S 
= HAIR BALSAM 
ea Cleanses and_ beautifies the hair, 


fq Promotes a_ luxuriant 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
“al Hair to its Youthful Color, 
Eaeae Cures scalp diseases & hair falling, 
> 50c, and $1.07 at Druggists 


ABSOLUTE PURITY 


IN KITCHEN UTENSILS 


FREEDOM From POISON 
is hereby guaranteed 


The Blue Label on ewery piece proves our 
£tatement. 


When you buy Kitchen-Ware, buy 


AGATE NICKEL-STEEL. 


LALANCE 6& GRCSJEAN MFG.CO. 
New York - Boston Chicago 


For over fifty years the Estey Organ 
Company has enjoyed the distinction of 
being in the lead in whatever they have 
placed upon the market, and the sterling 
worth of their past production is the best 
possible guarantee for whatever they may 
produce in the future. 

Illustrated church organ entdtoutlel ‘on application 


Not a Flaw 


in the skin kept smooth and clear by — 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Stirs sluggish pores to action; leaves the skin brilliant 
with health, its delicacy of grain unharmed. A face soap. 
Soothing, purifying, reviving. 


EstTEY ee CoMPANY 


180 Tremont St., Boston 
FACTORIES - - BRATTLEBORO, VT 


ORIENTAL TOUR 


Sailing Jan. 16, 1904, by White Star Line direct to Alexandria. 
Egypt in February, Palestine in March, Turkey and Greece in April. 


PALESTINE | 


25 cents everywhere. 


H Our booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial 
Special offer Cream sent for 5 cents to pay postage; or for 10 
cents the same and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 

Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. 41. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO.., Sole Owners, Cincinnati. O 
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Marathon, 


Our Oriental parties have been very successful. They are PEE to give the best and most satisfactor. tour, 
comfort and go to the best hotels, We call particular attention to the character of our parties, They are male i 
educated men and women, 


This will be our fifth annual Spring Oriental tour, Experience in travel Ee knowledge of Oriental countries enable 
and furnish the best tour, This party will be under the personal charge of Dr. H. W. DUNNING, late Instructor in Semitic Langu 
Yale University. Our services are at your disposal in everything connected with cane Steamship pqeute. Lists of books or ti 
Special ‘Tour to Norway, Sweden and Russia next Summer. Spring Tour to the Mediterranean, ate parties arranged for. 


ITINERARY READY AND SENT ON REQUEST. T e. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 406 Congregational House, Boston | 
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The Human Christ Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, 1B IB 


_The “ Unattractive Ministry” 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D. . 


A Pastoral Outlook from New York 
Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 


New Recruits for Missions 


Two pages of pictures of the outgoing missionaries of the American Board 


The Danger to the Dollars Rev. Charles C. Tracy 


President of Anatolia College, Turkey 


Is Passive Resistance Wise Rev. George T. Smart 


The Trouble About Emily Ann (a story) 
Sophie Swett 

Choice Passages from the Writings of Jonathan 

Edwards 
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The. Pilgrim Peck 


New York BOSTON 


Cop yrig ht 1902 by Cong. 8. S. & Pub. Soc. Trademark Registered 


THE CHINESE BOOK OF MARTYRS 
By LueELLA MINER, missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. Net, $1.50. 


A story of Chinese heroism during the Boxer uprising. This is a 
thrilling narrative showing how Chinese converts in missions of all de- 
nominations stood for the Christian faith at the peril of their lives. 
Much of the story is told in their own words, and the book is a strong 
testimony to the vital power of Christianity in China. 


JOHN ROBINSON, 


Some of Our Latest Publications 


TWO GREAT MISSIONARY BOOKS 


THE CONGREGATIONAL | DEVOTIONAL SERVICES 


A FLIGHT FOR LIFE 


By Rey. JAmEs H. RoBERTS. $1.50. 


The narratives of missionaries who escaped the massacre in China. 
Their journey through Asia was full of peril and adventure. Dr. Roberts 
is a missionary of the American Board, and his narrative is not only 
profoundly interesting but is told in a fascinating manner. 


To Libraries, $1.00. To readers of this paper, $1.25, postpaid. 


FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 


THE PILGRIM PASTOR By Gro. M. mala) & D. Net, 75 cents. 


By Ozora 8S. Davis, D. D. Net, $1.00. 

No biography is now accessible of the gifted 
and sweet-spirited Pilgrim pastor who did so 
much to promote the Pilgrim migration which 
he did not live to share. Dr. Davis has done a 
valuable service to all interested in Pilgrim his- 
tory by writing this book, in which he has in- 
ecorporated much material which is new as well 
as the most interesting and significant facts 
gathered from earlier works. 


A Handbook of Congregational polity and 
usage. This valuable book aims to do for the 
resent generation of Congregationalists what 
yr. Dexter’s Congregational Handbook did for 
those of twenty-five years ago. The prevailing 
usages of the churches are carefully deseribec 
and the reasons therefor discriminatingly set 
forth. It has the indorsement of some of our 
ablest pastors, editors and administrators, who 
have given the author yaluable aid in its prep- 
aration. 


Arranged by ReveN Tuomas, D. D. 


Pp. 150. 50 cents, net. 


Choice liturgical forms from ancient and mod- 
ern sources, designed for the enrichment of pub- 
lic worship. Simple and adaptable, yet dignified 
and churehly, and suitable for use In small as 
well as large churches. Pastors will find them 
well worthy of Seep for their felicity and beauty 
of expression, apart from their use by the con- 
gregation. 


OUR TWO STRONG STORIES OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


THE ANNIE LAURIE MINE 


By Davin N. Beacnu. Pp. 397. $1.50. 


A powerful story of life in a Colorado mining camp, in which “ Love, 


Economics and Religion” 
Zion's Herald says 
the term. — 
strongly of C. M. Sheldon’s works.” 
The Outlook says ; 
and talk like living human beings; the situations 


are happily blended 


“Tt is a thoroughly good book in every sense of 
It is emphatically a novel with a purpose, and reminds one 


* The story is in a true sense vital; 
are novel and interesting; 


By W.G. PuppEroor and Isaac O. RANKIN. 
$1.50. 


Brand. Pp. 354. 


HEWERS OF WOOD 


Illustrated by Edith 


Any one who has ever heard Mr. Puddefoot make one of his inimitable 
speeches, swaying his audience alternately to laughter and tears, need not 


be told that a story from him must be breezy and full of life and action, It 


its characters act 
The Interior 


has just attracted much attention as a serial in The Congregationalist and 
Dr. Rankin has lent valuable aid in giving it the requisite 


and above all, the purposes and feelings of the author are in a noteworthy 
degree helpful and inspiring.’ 

The Michigan Christian Advocate says: “‘ This is a thrilling story. It is 
inclusive of such men as Ralph Connor has immortalized in his wonderful 


literary form, and the result is a book any man or woman will read with 
pleasure and also with profit. It is illustrated with spirited pictures by 
Edith Brand. 


books.” 
To Libraries, $1.00. 


THE BLUES CURE 


And Other Stories 
By Devia LyMAN PorTER. Leather- 
ette binding, blue and white. Net, 

25 cents. 

A new edition of these bright, interesting 
sketches which have already had a wide cir- 
culation. They are pithy, witty and suggest- 
ive. The book makes a very neat, dainty and 
acceptable, yet inexpensive Christmas re- 
membrance. It was formerly 75 cents. In 
its new form, though cheaper, it is no less 
attractive, and will be welcomed as a useful 
aid in the “ cheering up business.” 


POMIUK, A PRINCE OF 


By W. B. Forsusnu, Pu. D. 75 cents. 


To readers of this paper, $1.25, postpaid. 


To Libraries, $1.00. 


Dr. Barton’s New Life of Christ 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: 


THE STORY OF HIS LIFE AND 
THE SCENES OF HIS MINISTRY 


By WILLIAM E, Barton, D. D. 
200 illustrations. $2.50 net. 


A popular life of Christ, written for the use of teach- 
ers and tor home and popular reading, with special 
attention to the scenes of the ministry of Jesus. A 
large and handsome volume, copiously illustrated, very 
suitable for a Christmas gift. We send it, postpaid, at 
the advertised cut price. 


Octavo, with 


LABRADOR 


To readers of this paper, $1.25, postpaid. 


MONDAY CLUB SER- 
MONS ON THE S. S. 
LESSONS FOR 1904 


$1.2% 


This well-known annual volume has a yery 
strong list of contributors this year. It treats 
the lesson from a somewhat different stand- 
point from that of the ordinary lesson com- 
mentary and will be found specially helpful 
to teachers of advanced classes. 


To Congregationalist readers, $1.00, postpaid. 


Pp. 400. 


CITIZEN DAN OF THE JUNIOR 


REPUBLIC 


A story of a brave boy for brave boys. Pomiuk is a protégé of Dr. 
Grenfell, whose lectures on life in the Northland have been heard with 
so much interest during the past year. 


To Libraries, 50 cts. To Congregationalist readers, 60 cts., postpaid. 


ODD OR EVEN STORIES 


By Kare W. HAMILTON. 


Similar in style to “General Peg Stories,” by the same author. A 
picture on almost every page. 


To Libraries, $1.33 for the set, 


Six volumes fully illustrated, $2.00. 


THE OLD PURITANISM 


By Rev. Drs. C. 8S. MACFARLAND, B. A. 
Duss, THomAs Sims and 8S. A, Norton, 
Net, © cents. 

Four addresses delivered before the Woburn 

Conference of Congregational Churches. 


cents, net. 


the Christian life 


thor’s many friends, 


J. H. TEWKSBURY 
Business Manager 


STEPS CHRISTWARD 
AND THE NEW AGE | “Sar ‘Bator ot The Congrenationatiel 


Hints and helps for young people concerning 
A beautiful and helpful little 
volume that will be widely welcomed by the au- 


The Pilgrim Press 


By Mrs. I. T. Tuurston. Pp. 307. $1.25. 


Dan was a reckless boy, but the discipline and eee ees 
in membership in the Junfor Republic was just what he needed to make a 
man of him. One of the best books by this popular writer, 


To Libraries, 84 cts. To Congregationalist readers, $1.00, postpaid. 


GOING INTO BUSINESS 


By Frank H. Sweet, author of “ Rufe and Ruth,” ete. Pp. 233. 


$1.00, 
A story of enterprise aud success. A boy finds that experience is neees- 


sary to business success, and in telling how he secured ft the author has 
given us a book that it will do any boy with business tastes good to read. 


To Libraries, 67 cts. To Congregationalist readers, 80 cts., postpaid. 


PIONEER DAYS IN 
KANSAS 


By Ricuarp Corp.iey, D.D, Net, $1.00, 


A yivid pieture of f ager Fie work, in- 
cluding graphic stories er . the 
St. Lawrence massacre, ete. Another valuable 


chagter of Congregational history hitherte un- 
written. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Our Benevolent Societies | 
Be ae - THE GREAT EVENT OF THE PUBLISHING SEASON 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FoR FOREIGN is the issue this week of 
~ Winging de Tag ha ce oregon 5 Ey Abe a 
reasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publis. an > 
Purchasi Agent.” Office in New York, Fourth Ave. Mr. JOHN MORLEY S 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William - Hh 
B. Howland, Treasurer. to whom donations and subscrip- | 8 0 4 iam Wa a S$ one 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
ee ate ace eagrossed. af 5 ed Tee 
- D. or! cretary; Rey. Washington Choate, 8: 209 : ’ ° 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- Three vols “First and foremost is Mr. Morley s ‘Life of 
ciate Secretary . R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational re ) ° 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. $70.50, net Gladstone,’ which alone should serve to mark 
pe ry ented ghee er ee 5 , WEL, th . t 4 b ll h f 
ve. ab enty-second St., New York. ssions in the ° 
Cates ee “y BEG and edueational at eo tllustrated ; Cee EE een CD AU ane, sate a others 0 
and in est, amon: e Indians and Chinese, Boston ‘ = 
gftice,¢16, Congregational House ; Chicago omiee193ta | Pap 4 recent years. ... That the ‘Life’ will be schol 
e onations may be sen either o e above <3 S 5; = . 
offices, or to H. W. Habberd, Treasurer, Fourth Aye. and P arly and intensely interesting 1S beyond ques- 
Twenty-second St., New York City. traits e te : ” 
. THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. , i tion. Cc. F.C. London letter in The Literary World. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rey. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Fast dat ot eve ont N°. eer a alutor, 108 
w York, N.Y. Rey. ©. H. Taintor, 
Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- ’ 
ational House, Boston, Mass; Rev. H.-H’ Wikoft Dr. S. S. CURRY’S 
BES Oe At Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 


a Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the Bible 


serra ae iad Bees ng ater oe , poleseniee 
or students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega : : 

Houal Uoberes dd Acadomics in seventeen eben Ses Ak With an Introduction by Professor F. G. PEABODY 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Corres ey: S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 ngregational House, Bos- Cloth, 12mo, 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


£ 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- $1.50, net. 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- (Postage 10c.) 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., * 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The re ro al A ala which is in charge of the 
Pree i sus ee eay poneek pecsvonarieg, Rig 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary ra- . A non 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced Mr. QUILLER-COUCH in his new novel 
cost: The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly os a i at il al from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, : es e 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- t 
ay Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 

v. 


¥. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for Cloth,.12mo, tells, with a realism that grips the sympathies, the true story 


this department. ae i , : 
usiness Department, in charge of the Business $1.50. of the unhappy, brilliant sister of John and Charles Wesley. 


Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 


Is intended to aid any who have occasion to read the Bible 
aloud, to bring out as fully as possible the meaning and beauty 
of the sacred book. It is by the most widely known teacher of 
expression in this country. 


ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
ords and a emctop tor churches and Sunday schools, 
and ig ~ er per olor me heners aves cts = : , 
Silsiionary Department, to, whigh, however, lakes The Apocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east + é , MS . 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- Cloth, 12mo, in continuous narrative form, includes much matter which 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND » 
(care Trustees National Council). a needy Congre- Mrs. MINNIE GRESHAM MACH EN 5 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks H a 4M 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations The Bible in Browning 


h 

ilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 

pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- Rev. “as de Q. DONEHOO’S 

Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 

annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 

—— to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., Just Ready. has not appeared before in English. 
, Hl. 

and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. Stimson, D. D.; 

Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. an 


22d St., New York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes 7 ’ . . ; 

206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, Citas discusses the poet’s many-sided indebtedness to the influence 

ee eee es Sevres, 1. 1Y., Hartford, Ct. 7%" : exerted by the King James version on both the style and 
BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated Just Ready. 


matter of his thought. 


A ie gi ges society devoted to the material, social, 


Sete oe Gartiae | cht THE MACMILLAN CO., "3" 
individuals solicite: 
By Horace Bushnell, D.D. 


Massachusetts and Boston 
THE SPIRIT IN MAN 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 

A new volume of hitherto unpublished Sermons and ‘Selections compiled by MARY BusH- 
NELL CHENEY. 12mo0, $1.25 net. 


only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Co gational House.. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary ; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its re to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit = lies Massachusetts and in other States. 

om 610 Congregational House, Boston. Key. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity eed eden gil Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Ev: elical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 


, Pres.; C. 
Flint; Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. LIFE AND LETTERS of HORACE BUSHNELL 


With portraits and illustrations. New edition. 8yvo, $3.00. 


CONTENTS 
Part I.—Inspiration by the Holy Spirit. Part Il._Sermons. Part II.—Selections from Sermons. 
Part IV.—Miscellanies: A Marriage Ceremony, A Group of Letters, Aphorisms and Bibliography. 
“Nothing that Dr. Bushnell thought it worth while to write down, even in a sketchy form, 
could lack in interest and power to suggest and to form thought in other minds. Accordingly, we 
greet this volume with hearty weleome.’—The Interior. 


Women’s Organizations 


New illustrations printed in photogravure and the results of the latest researches in Bushnell 
tiene Ieee nae Beco Lee Ber haenrer a genealogy haye been added to this work, which has long been out of print, and which is now 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. issued in this revised and enlarged form. 
oot Sea Sa ete AS Ato ATs, 

J 0) ouse. ss e D. , Treas- 
urer; Miss L. Sherman, Home Secretary. CENTENARY EDITION OF DR. BUSHNELL’S WORKS 
THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SocrIEeTy of Bos- eae ¥ 3 . 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), In binding uniform with the foregoing: 
Room 601 Con: ational House, Boston. Annual mem- RARY VARIETIES 
pene fi: oe pepbership > $20.00. age Mrs. SERMONS | LITE. ee z 
alter Ela Cam , Mass.; Treasurer, / Hl rom New 
sane ean he lircon vil) e Bt, motbury, Mass.; Settaens la New Life. (Revised and from I. Werk st Fie (Revised an 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward S. Chapin, 97 ew Plates.) 
= “Ah! ae ne e; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. Vose, Sermons on Christ and His Salvation. | II. Moral Uses of Dark Things. 
peer tte aad Sermons on Living Subjects. | III. Building Eras. 
Pies? THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS 
Affiliated Societies Christian Nurture. Nature and the Supernatural. (Revised and from New Plates.) 
; God in Christ. The Vicarious Sacrifice. (Two Volumes.) E 
AMERICAN TRACT Society prints and circulates 
cal Christian literature in 155 languages at Per volume, 12mo, $1.25 net. The set, 13 volumes, including the Life and Letters, $18.00 net. 


home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, saflors, ete. Span- nnn Eee 


Uibis and Eegacies solicited. vous tax. dat. Trent 80 || CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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The Story of & Book 1 three chapters} 


*CHAPTER 3. A TRIPLE VERDICT 


ET the best’’—this to the public; 
“make the best’’—this to them- 
selves, has been the motto of the pub- 
lishers of Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary. Their aim has been to make the 
best popular dictionary in the English 
language, in respect to accuracy, clear- 
ness, fullness, convenience, and useful- 
ness to all classes of consulters. Com- 
parison is not here made with the many- 
volumed and encyclopedic works, but 
with those whose size and form adapt 
them to quick and easy use; the one-vol- 
ume books which aim to serve all classes 
from the erudite scholar to the school- 
child. 

Without a word of disparaging com- 
ment on other works which claim to rival 
Webster, let us seek the verdict of some 
tribunal so high in character and intelli- 
gence, so numerous in membership, and 
so impartial in constitution, as to give a 
sanction like that of a court of last resort. 
Three such tribunals will be cited as to 
the merits of Webster’s International 
Dictionary, in comparison with all works 
of similar aim. 

To what authority upon doubtful ques- 
tions do the American people habitually 
pay the highest deference ? Unquestion- 
ably, to the National and State Supreme 
Courts. They are not only accepted as 
final arbiters on the vast and vital mat- 
ters within their immediate sphere, but in 
great emergencies, like a disputed presi- 
dency or a wide-spread labor disturbance, 
the national impulse turns to these courts 
as the strongholds of broad intelligence 
and the highest fairness. Weighty then 
are their opinions on a subject so pecul- 
iarly within their range as text-books 
of definitions. Language, the medium 
through which all statutes and precedents 
are expressed, is the very subject matter 
with which courts are continually deal- 
ing. It is of the first consequence to them 
to have some standard of appeal as to the 
meanings and usages of words, which is 
not only of the first order of intrinsic 
merit, but is so widely recognized as to 
command popular approval. 
the opinions, first of individuals and then 
virtually of the entire body of the highest 
judiciary of the country. 

In the United States Supreme Court, 
Chief Justice Fuller says of the Inter- 
national: ‘I regard it as of the utmost 
value in accuracy of definition, and 
have found it in all respects complete 
and thorough.” Justice Gray: “I always 
considered Webster’s Dictionary as the 
best in the language in the matter of defi- 
nitions.”” Justice Brewer: ‘‘From my 
childhood up, Webster’s Dictionary has 
been my authority. The last, the Inter- 
national Dictionary, is the perfection of 
dictionaries.”” Justice Brown, after a 
life-long experience, has found it ‘in- 
yaluable as a book of easy reference,’’ 
and believes ‘‘it will succeed for many 
years in maintaining its position as the 
leading dictionary of the language.’ 
Justice Shiras is no less emphatic. Jus- 
tice Harlan says: ‘‘It should be in the 
library of every American judge, lawyer, 
preacher, journalist, statesman and stu- 
dent’’; and while it is desirable to have 
more than one dictionary always at hand, 
“if only one can be afforded, preference 
should be given to Webster's International 
Dictionary.”” Justice McKenna has ‘al- 

° 1 of The Story of a Book” was pub- 
lished in the issue of Sept. 26, chapter 2 was pub- 
Ushed in the issue of Oct. 
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ways used the Webster”’ and finds its old 
reputation as to completeness and accu- 
racy sustained by the International. 
Justice White in ‘‘daily use” finds the 
book “of the greatest utility ;’’ and Jus- 
tice Peckham, praising especially the Sup- 
plement of 1900, regards the whole work 
as constituting ‘a perfect exposition of 
the English language as existing at this 
time.”’ 

Turning now to the highest courts of all 
the States, we find an almost unanimous 
consensus to the same effect. Thus Chief 
Justice Knowlton of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court says: ‘‘For all who want 
but one dictionary of the English lan- 
guage for general use in any department 
of study, or in literary or professional 
work, I regard Webster’s International as 
decidedly the best.’? And so on through 
the State Courts, the entire body of judges 
generally speaking as one. In many in- 
stances the statement is explicit that the 
International is preferred before all oth- 
ers. The most guarded expression is that 
of the Justices of the New York Court of 
Appeals, and they speak of the Interna- 
tional as ‘‘in no respect falling behind its 
numerous rivals, however remarkable for 
their extent and accuracy.’’ The opinions 
of the entire bench of other State Supreme 
Courts may be briefly sampled. Pennsyl- 
vania: ‘‘ No other single volume is so val- 
uable or so satisfactory.’”’ New Hamp- 
shire: ‘‘The best one-book dictionary of 
the English language.’’ Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Wisconsin say the 
same, Kentucky calls it “the most com- 
prehensive and accurate dictionary in ex- 
istence.” Nevada says: ‘In our library 
we have many other dictionaries, but all 
of them put together are not consulted as 
much as Webster.”’ New Jersey: ‘For 
every day use, no English lexicon is at 
all comparable with Webster’s Interna- 


tional.’”? Equally emphatic are Delaware, 
Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 


Vermont, Virginia, and Washington. All 
these are explicit in affirming the Interna- 
tional as the best for general use; and this 
is since the publication of all its would-be 
rivals. The Florida Justices define its 
peculiar service to the bench: ‘“ Fre- 
quently the proper interpretation of an in- 
strument or a statute, before us for re- 
view, hinges upon the accurate definition 
of a word: in all such cases we turn with 
confidence to Webster’s International.” 
Others dwell upon the fund of general in- 
formation; thus the North Dakota Jus- 
tices: ‘“‘ No other single book extant con- 
tains such stores of rich, varied and ex- 
act. knowledge.’”” The Ohio Supreme 
Court: ‘‘The new’(1900) edition of Web- 
ster’s International seems to have reached 
the acme of perfection in book-making, 
editorially and mechanically.”” In brief, 
the entire body of Judges in the National 
and State Supreme Courts, with the ex- 
ception of hardly a dozen individuals (and 
these recommended no other), have borne 
testimony to the pre-eminent merit of the 
International, 

To the question, ‘‘What popular dic- 
tionary is accepted as of the highest 
authority and value by the people of the 
United States,”"—could there be any more 
weighty answer than this almost unani- 
mous testimony of the Supreme Court 
Judges of the Nation and all the States ? 

Another tribunal may be cited, which 
in a different field carries not less author- 
ity, and which speaks with one voice. 
The public school systems of the forty- 
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five states are practically a eae hetie: { 
of the International. Every one of their wi 
State Superintendents recommends it in 
the highest terms. In every State Nor- 
mal school it is the accepted standard. 
Wherever State funds have been appro- 
priated for the purchase of a large dic- 
tionary for the schools, Webster’s has 
been the book. The school books of the 
country, wherever they are of such char- 
acter as to require a standard in spelling, 
pronunciation, and definition, follow the 
International with hardly an exception. 

The highest judiciary and the entire 
public school system—better indexes of 
American opinion can hardly be named. 

It remains to question that broader con- 
stituency which the name “Interna- 
tional” suggests,—the English-speaking 
peoples beyond America. It has been 
said that the judgment of foreigners 
carries a weight like that of posterity, 
—owing to its freedom from local or tem- 
porary bias. Taking first Great Britain: 
the popular test shows a sale of the 
International far beyond that of any 
other one-vyolume dictionary, English or 
American. The official test is given by 
the fact that the only governmental de- 
partments of Great Britain using any 
standard of language—the Postal and 
Telegraphic, both managed entirely by the 
Government—follow the International. 
The scholar’s test may be best indicated, 
to take from many tributes the most 
authoritative and impressive, by the un- 
solicited words of Dr. Murray, editor of 
the unfinished, many-volumed Oxford 
Dictionary, and probably the highest 
individual authority on lexicography in 
the English-speaking world: “In this 
its latest form, and with its large Sup- 
plement and numerons Appendices, Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary is a won- 
derful volume, which well maintains its — 
grounds against all rivals, on its own 
lines.” And again: ‘The last edition of 
Webster, the International, is perhaps 
the best of one-volume dictionaries.” 

In Canada, the International far out- 
sells all rivals. In Australia, it has the — 
field to itself, and with special reason; 
for this great commonwealth has been 
explored with the utmost thoroughness 
as to its wealth of new words and usages, 
by representatives of Webster on the 
ground, co-operating with the best local 
scholarship, and reaping a harvest which 
the home office has winnowed and in- 
wrought with’ the main work. In the 
new American Colonies, in South Seisenoa: 
in India, in China, in td Tes ne 7c 
Continental Europe, and wherever ong 
the Stars and Stripes or the Union 
the International goes as a chief symbol 
and agent of that language whieh eee, 
the world’s civilization, 

“The story of a book’ "it has been 
shown as a story of supreme 
tion; Noah Webster dovesiem 
of genius, learning, and ¢ 
book; the G. & C, Me 
giving their whole energy f 
to perfecting and spreadin 
It has been a story of the ¢ 
of Scholarship and {a 
ar’s thirst for perfection 
business man’s sense of pi 
It is a story of growth, the f 
ar’s lonely dream of an “A 
tionary of the English nguag 
turing to an “ International Die ionay 
the accepted authority of aw 
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which the public have consumed 
seventy-five million copies, concluded 
with a few pungent fables, ‘The Milk- 
maid,” ‘The Old Man’s Apple Tree and 
the Rude Boy,” ete., and to each fable 
was appended a moral. To the present 
Story the Moral may be given in words 
a little amplified from an old quotation: 
All young persons, and all older ones no 
less, should have a dictionary at their 
elbow; and while you are about it, get 
the best—get Webster’s International. 


SPECIAL COLONIST TICKETS.—Daily, now until 
Noy. 30, the Nickel Plate Road will sell special 
one-way Colonists’ tickets, Buffalo to California and 
other Pacific coast points at rate of $42.50, and at 
lower rates to points in Utah, Montana and Idaho. 
Splendid tri-weekly tourist car service. See local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. : 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS.—On account of Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Meeting at San Francisco, the 
Nickel Plate Road will sell, Oct. 7 to 16, special 
excursion tickets Buffalo, N. Y., to San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, Cal., at rate of $81.70, good re- 
turning to Noy. 30. Splendid through Pullman 
standard and tourist sleepers. See local agents or 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, 0O., Oct. 20-22, 1903. 
Arrangements haye been made for special car 
party of the New England delegates leaving Boston 
at 4.30P.M., Oct. 19, via Boston & Maine R. R. 
Reduced fares haye been made. For sleeping car 
space and other information write E. A. Watson, 
N. E. P. Agent, 260 Washington Street, Boston, 
or G. H. Gutterson, District Secretary. 


A CENTURY AND A HALF AGO.—The rage for 
antique cabinetwork has led our furniture designers 
to keep a sharp lookout for interesting patterns in 
the style of one or two centuries ago. The Paine 
Furniture Co. haye been fortunate in being able to 
make a few reproductions from a pure colonial bed- 
room set of unusual beauty, built in the middle of 
the 18th century. It is not often that such furni- 
ture as this can be secured at ready-made prices. 


THE ROYAL MONTH AND THE ROYAL DISEASE. 
—Sudden changes of weather are especially trying, 
and probably to none more so than to the scrofulous 
and consumptive. The progress of scrofula during 
a normal October is commonly great. We never 
think of serofula—its bunches, cutaneous eruptions, 
and wasting of the bodily substance—without think- 
ing of the great good many sufferers from it have 
derived from Hood’s Sarsaparilla, whose radical and 
permanent cures of this one disease are enough to 
make it the most famous medicine in the world. 
There is probably not a city or town where Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has not proved its merit in more homes 
than one, in arresting and completely eradicating 
serofula, which is almost as serious and as much 
to be feared as its near relative—consumption. 


TIRED MOTHERS.—Iv’s hard work to take care of 
children and to cook, sweep, wash, sew and mend be- 
sides. It makesa a of the home—a shop, too, where 
sixteen hours make a day and yet there is much working 
overtime. Hood’s Sarsaparilla helps tired mothers in 
many ways—it refreshes the blood, improves the appe- 
tite, and assures restful sleep. 


A Beautiful Gravuer Portrait 


Sl | ae 


Of Emerson, Hawthorne, Prescott, Lowell, 
Elliot, Longfellow, Whittier, sent by mail, 
25 centseach. Write for estimate on framing. 


Ghe Art Shop 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 


Scag ee 


OPIUM fini ee 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 


= 
Chills 


Cures 
Cramps 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; er temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 

rag ha the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 

e Oat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL RopPEs, Treasurer. 


THE FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION is to be held 
in the Plymouth Congregational Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Oct. 20, 21, 22, 1903, President Washington 
Gladden, LL. D., presiding. 

Executive Committee’s report presented by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Charles A. Hull, Tuesday afternoon. 

Annual sermon by Rey. Philip 8. Moxom, D. D., Tues- 
day evening. 

Three important sessions will be held Wednesday and 
Thursday each. Prominent speakers will discuss prob- 
lems of national and world-wide importance. 

Messages from the Mission Fields of the Association, 
now oe from Porto Rico to Alaska, will be pre- 
sented. 

No Missionary nor Christian convention is of greater 
importance than the Annual Meeting of the American 
Missionary Association. 

The churches and citizens of Cleveland offer large 
hospitality. The following committees through their 
chairmen will give attention to any correspondence 
directed to them: 

General Committee, Rey. ©. W. Carroll, D. D., Chair- 
man, 48 Brookfield Street; Entertainment Committee, 
Mr. B. F. Whitman, Chairman, 1249 Euclid Avenue; 
Transportation Committee, Mr. A. J. Smith, Chairman, 
L. S.& M.S. R. R.; Advertising Committee, Rev. H. F. 
Swartz, Chairman, 27 Northfield Street, East Cleveland. 

Each contributing church, local conference and state 
association have right of representation by two dele- 
gates. The pastor of each church is also a delegate 
ex oficio. Life members are also delegates. If not al- 
ready elected, these delegates should be elected at 
once and receive proper certificate. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS to be held 
in the First Congregational Church, Manchester, New 
Hampshire, Oct. 13-16. b 2 

The sermon will be preached by President Willard G. 
Sperry, D. D., of Olivet, Michigan. é 

Addeesaes will be given ef an exceptional company of 
missionaries from nearly all the missions; by the Pres- 
ident of the Board, Dr. Samuel B. Capen; President 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., of New York; Rey. George 
A. Gordon, D. D., of Boston; President William J. 
Tucker, D. 'D., of Dartmouth; Rey. Rockwell H. Potter 
of Hartford; President Charles 0. Day of Andover; 
Rey. William A. Bartlett, D. D., of Chicago; President 
Henry C. King, D. D., of Oberlin, and others. 

The annual reports of the Board will be presented. 

Persons entitled to free hospitality should communi- 
cate with Mr. W. ©. Heath, Box 142%, Manchester, N. H., 
at once. The rates at hotels are 


Windsor . 81.50 per day. 
New City.... a OE Se Reeee 
New Manchester = 2:50) (Sas 


The rates at boarding houses and private homes are 
from $1.00 to $1.50 per day. For such entertainment 
address as above. 

Reduced rates from the New England Central Trunk 
and Western Passenger Associations at one fare and 
one-third on the certificate plan have been secured. 
The standard printed certificate must be secured of the 
General Agent from whom the ticket is purchased on 
starting for Manchester and the return ticket purchased 
at one-third the regular rate. The churches of Man- 
chester expect and invite a full attendance, 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, position as music director in church 
in or near Boston, by man of experience. Terms reason- 
able. Address M., 40, this office. 


Ministers, their families and friends wishing to 
visit Boston for a longer or shorter time may find a home 
at the Dewing Memorial, Revere, at reasonable rates. 


Wanted, a young woman as companion and assistant 
in care of home and family. The right person will find 
a pleasant home, References given and required, Ad- 
dress Mrs. C. W. Hazelton, Turners Falls, Mass. 

. 


An experienced lady teacher who has had op- 
portunity during a long residence in France to become 
thoroughly familiar with the Laneueee wishes private 
yupils In vicinity of Boston. Pupils taught to converse 
From first lesson. Would also tutor in other branches. 
Has been very successful with backward and nervous 
pupils. Best references. Terms reasonable. Address 
A,, 41, care of The Congregationalist. 


Art Lovers and Connoisseurs are invited to be- 
come Patrons of the new magazine of art, the American 
Copncieet edited by Charles de Kay, art editor of 
New York Times. ] 

(The most promising venture of the kind that has been made 
in this country, and every artist as well as the larger body of 
friends and patrons of the arts will wish it well.— Boston 
Transcript.) 

Send for free color illustrations and specimen pages. _ 

Address S. R. Bonnell, Gen. M’g’r, 481 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


WI-YU 


By Mrs. H. S. CASWELL BroapD, is a simple story 
drawn from the experience of the writer while a mis- 
sionary among the Iroquois Indians. It has been greatly 
used in winning souls to Christ. Thirty thousand copies 
in the English fave been circulated besides translations 
into French and Spanish. Itis Oe na eaten in the — 
that its simplicity will still guide the young into the 
“Jesus Way.” 


Price $2.00 per hundred; 3 cents per copy 


Apply to THOMAS TODD, Congregational House, 
Boston, Mass. 
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E. d Ave., St. Louis, Mo. . . 
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Event and Comment 


The face of Jona- 
than Edwards 
looked out last week from the pages of. 
religious newspapers of many denomina- 
tions. Several of the articles written on 
him showed some first-hand knowledge of 
his writings, while most of the sketches 
of his life revealed the extent of the sery- 
ice rendered by Professor Allen in his 
biography of Edwards. These estimates 
of him indicate that when the tercenten- 
nial of his birth shall be celebrated the 
admiration for the saint may surpass that 
for the theologian. If so, the saint of 
that day will not be acelibate. Edwards 
had the qualities of sainthood unsur- 
passed in Christian history. It would be 
impossible to account for or understand 
them without including his wife’s in- 
fluence on his personality. Jonathan 
Edwards will be canonized as the saint 
with his family. 


The Saint of the Future 


Despite the large amount 
of space devoted last 
week to the career and influence of Jona- 
than Edwards, we were not able to find 
room for considerable valuable material, 
some of which has.overflowed into this 
week’s issue. Apparently current cele- 
brations and commemorative discourses 
are arousing a deeper interest in Edwards 
_than has been known since his death. 
Our contemporaries have given their read- 
_ ers some excellent characterizations of 
the man. The editorial in last week’s 
Outlook, presumably from the pen of Dr. 
Abbott, and the signed article in the Jn- 
dependent by William Hayes Ward well 
repay a reading. When a secular paper 
like the Boston Globe devotes nearly a 
page to the subject, it indicates an un- 
wonted degree of popular interest in a 
man who has never been appreciated or 
understood eyen in the state where he 
spent most of his life. We are glad also 
that so many pastors took occasion last 
Sunday to inform their people regarding 
the man whose 200th birthday was to be 
celebrated on the following day, and we 
hear of other sermons scheduled for next 
Sunday. We rejoice in this revival of in- 
terest in one in whom the Congregational 
churches of this country particularly have 
- a valuable inheritance. If after these va- 
rious commemorations Edwards is known 
chiefly as the exponent of a hard doctrine 
of future punishment, it will not be the 
fault of the orators and writers who have 
sought to make clear the intellectual 
strength, the absolute sincerity and the 
_ personal purity of one of the noblest men 
who eyer lived. We shall refer in our 
next issue to the celebrations at South 
Windsor, Hartford, Stockbridge, New 
Hayen and Andover, particulars of which 
_ » have not reached us for this issue. 


oe 


Honoring Edwards 


This question seems to 
What is the Matter }o oftener asked: than 
with the Ministers ‘ 

usual in these days, es- 
pecially by church committees looking for 
pastors, and we have seen no answer that 
goes straighter to the heart of things 
than is given by Dr. Boynton in the arti- 
cle which appears elsewhere on The Un- 
attractive Ministry. Churches will in 
time get what they ask for in their pul- 
pits. The committee man whom Dr. 
Boynton quotes did indeed get a rebuff 
when he proposed to talk with the candi- 
date he had invited to bring him into 
larger knowledge of and closer com- 
munion with God just as he would talk 
with a clerk he had hired to work in his 
counting-room. But by persistent search 
he will find the minister he wants, and 
will help to create the class of ministers 
of the temper and idea of their: calling 
that the churches he represénts are look- 
ing for. That kind of ministry is unat- 
tractive to young men of the nobler type 
That is what is the matter with the min- 
isters. They are coming to be either men 
who cannot be true to themselves and 
satisfy the popular demand, or men who 
disappoint those whose demand they 
stoop to satisfy. It is of little use for 
our churches to quarrel with their. own 
ideals. ‘‘ Like people, like priest.’’ Read 
Dr. Boynton’s article and see if he has 
not laid open the causes why so many 
churches find it hard to get ministers to 
their liking. We glory in the men and 
women who understand the meaning of 
comradeship with those ministers whose 
hearts burn within them to show their 
people visions of God and ways of service 
that lead to such visions. They, too, by 
patient searching will get the minister 
they seek. The churches can have a min- 
istry worthy of the highest honor if they 
make it their aim to be worthy of such a 
ministry. 


Profanity, reprehensible as it 
is, is often rather the result 
of poverty of language than a wicked dis- 
position. The ignorant man, with a re- 
stricted vocabulary, eager to impress his 
hearers by what he says, confirms it by 
an oath. The minister, moved by a sim- 
ilar impulse, is saved from swearing by a 
larger command of language. When he 
says that of two desirable courses which 
might be used one is injinitely better than 
the other, or that one object in life is 
infinitesimal as compared with another, 
he is following profane instincts without 
using language labeled profane. In either 
case the excessive use of superlatives 
weakens the impression, and public speak- 
ers, especially in revival and political 
campaigns, would do well to employ 
some judicious friend to scrutinize their 


Don’t Swear 


speeches and report results to them. It 
would seem that our Lord had some 
apprehensions that his disciples might 
make serious mistakes in this respect in 
preaching the gospel, and find themselves. 
proclaiming a message from their enemy ; 
for he charged them: ‘‘Swear not at all: 

. and let your speech be, Yea, Yea, 
Nay, nay: and whatsoever is more than 
these is of the evil one.’’ 


The hurricane that swept the 
island of Jamaica last month 
left some Congregational 
churches in a pitiful plight. The broken 
down banana trees will spring up and 
bear fruit in a year but the prostrate 
cocoanut palms and the pimento trees 
are hopelessly ruined in many places. 
The new growth of the former will yield 
nothing for seven years and it will be 
twenty years before newly planted pi- 
mentos will furnish allspice. These trees 
have furnished almost the entire income 
of many families. There are twenty- 
seven Congregational churches in Ja- 
maica. Rev. G. H. Lea, who has charge 
of three of them, addressed the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting last week. Pictures 
from his camera told a pathetic story of 
roofless churches and a wrecked parson- 
age. Most of the church members can- 
not earn more than twenty-five cents a 
day, and not one of them could command 
$50 in cash. Mr. Lea -was for a time 
a missionary in Africa, and for ten 
years has been laboring in Jamaica. 
He says nothing of his own self-sacrifice 
and is intensely loyal to his people. These 
churches are affiliated with the London 
Missionary Society, but do not receive 
from it aid to meet the present situation. 
A good many Americans have recently 
visited Jamaica and know the condition 
of the people and the need of such a 
ministry as that of Mr. Lea among them. 
They know how great encouragement 
small gifts at this time would bring 
them. The Congregationalist would be 
glad to forward to Mr. Lea any money 
intrusted to it to cover again these roof- 
less churches. He spoke at the Eliot 
Chureh, Newton, Sunday, and the pas- 
tor, Dr. W. H. Davis, writes us as follows: 
“The appeal was so earnest and worthy 
that our people felt greatly interested. 
For fraternity’s sake I trust our churches 
may help his poor people in their straits.” 


In the Track 
of a Cyclone 


Rey. Dr. David- H. 

eet bo fp a Greer, rector of St. 
saecgriret Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York, and formerly rector of Grace 
Church, Providence, has been elected 
bishop-coadjutor of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of New York. The place carries 
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with it the right of succession to Bishop 
Potter. The convention electing him was 
quite free from partisanship, and only 
one ballot was taken. The salary was 
fixed at $10,000 and a house, the latter 
soon to be built on the Cathedral close. 
Bishop Potter gave up one-half of his 
salary of $15,000, and the diocese makes 
up the difference. Dr. Greer has ac- 
cepted the position. He describes him- 
self as a Broad Churchman, but he was 
supported by almost all of the High 
Churchmen, Rey. Dr. Morgan Dix of 
Trinity nominating him. The extreme 
party of ritualists nominated a candidate, 
and on the clerical vote stood twenty- 
nine in a total of 211 and on the lay four 
in a total of 103. Dr. Greer’s position 
against divorce helped him much among 
the High Church party, but his known 
fairness helped him more. We note that 
the Churchman is dissatisfied with the 
decision of the diocese to postpone di- 
vision of it to a later time, for, as the 
Churchman points out, the diocese is too 
large now to be successfully administered 
even with the aid of a coadjutor: ‘ Ad- 
ministration through a bishop-coadjutor 
is cumbrous and has been declared by 
those who have had experience almost 
impossible. It is at best a policy for 
emergencies,”’ 


An effort is being 
made by some not 
altogether disinter- 
ested persons to make it appear that 
Protestantism is not wanted or needed in 
the former possessions of Spain, and that 
the going of Protestant missionaries there 
is animpertinence. Notable among those 
who so reason are Roman Catholics, of 
course, and some High Church Episco- 
palians. Indeed Bishop Brent, broad as 
he is, holds aloof from the Evangelical 
Alliance of the Philippines, in some of its 
positions relative to Catholicism, and ap- 
pears to take the position that the only 
mission which his particular branch of 
the Protestant Church is justified in tak- 
ing in the islands is that of a place of 
refuge for Catholics fleeing from the Ro- 
man fold—open proselyting being dis. 
countenanced by him. We are of the 
opinion that morally as well as legally 
Protestant missionaries have as much 
right in Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
as they have in the United States. They 
will find the unsheperded and the revolt- 
ing population quite large enough to labor 
among without endeavoring to convert 
any loyal Catholic who is devout. More- 
over, the facts of the situation are decisive 
answer to the contention of those who 
would forbid all Protestant activity. The 
hearty welcome given by natives who 
have longed for a freer and simpler form 
of religion, the strength developed by the 
native Protestant Church is proof posi- 
tive of the good that has been done, 
Then too Protestant activity will compel 
Roman Catholicism to a higher life and 
nobler zeal. President Palma of Cuba 
has been reported as saying recently that 
“Cuba is a Catholic country and should 
take steps to avoid the advent of Protes- 
tants.”” We do not believe a man who is 
a Protestant himself and who is honestly 
trying to carry out the provisions of a 
national Constitution, the fourth section 
of the fifteenth article of which declares 
for freedom of religion and entire separa- 


Protestantism in Cuba 
and the Philippines 


~~ 


tion of Church and State, ever said this. 
President Palma, in a cable message to 
the New York Tribune, denies that he 
ever said what he has been reported as 
saying, and he adds: 

I have said, on the contrary, that the school 
and the Christian Church, of whatever denom- 
ination, are the principal elements of modern 
civilization. . . . If those who govern the 
Catholic Church in Cuba continue to neglect 
the rural population, the churches of other 
creeds will take care of them. 


Rev. John Watson, 
D. D., better known 
as Ian Maclaren, in an address recently 
given before the Bristol Baptist College, 
diagnoses the condition of the religious 


The Coming Revival 


life of Great Britain at the present time: 


“There is a general unsettlement both of 
belief and of institutions.”’ ‘‘ Attendance 
on public worship is steadily decreasing, 
the grasp of spiritual realities is con- 
sciously relaxing, the enthusiasm for 
Christ’s cross is fading and the light of 
hope and triumph is dying from the brow 
of faith.”’” The conventional evangelist, 
preaching the traditional evangelical 
doctrine of the atonement, using the 
machinery of inquiry rooms, penitent 
forms, open confessions and professions, 
he believes is a spent force. The change 
in point of view from individualism to 
collectivism in the realm of economics he 
believes is a symbol of what must take 
place in the realm of religion and of in- 
stitutional Christianity. ‘‘The old prin- 
ciple of every man for himself;”’ he says, 
“is dying out from national politics, from 
the organization of commerce, from the 
life of society, and is bound to die out 
from religion. . . . A sermon on the hell 
beyond the graye would be heard with in- 
difference, a sermon on the hell in the 
east end of cities will lay hold on every 
man’s mind.’’ With the tide all running 
against the old individualism in social 
and personal belief and conduct, Dr. 
Watson does not hesitate to affirm that 
“the message of the next revival will be 
social righteousness, and its effect the re- 
demption of the national life.’”” Dr. Wat- 
son preaches, be it remembered, to an ex- 
clusive, rich congregation in the suburbs 
of Liverpool. He has been a typical rep- 
resentative of the middle class section of 
English society which has stood unalter- 
ably for individualism. But he sees the 
signs of the times. He now declares that 
Christ is calling the Church ‘‘to the help 
of the common people’’ who are alien- 
ated from the Church and from the State 
as organized hitherto on an individual- 
istic basis. 


A writer in the Lon- 
don Daily News pre- 
sents facts which show that thirty per 
cent. of the population of Great Britain 
are insufficiently fed. Their income is 
not enough to buy the dearer kinds of 
food which are necessary to well devel- 
oped physical life, and they do not know 
how to make the best use of that which 
is within their means. They grow up 
from a half-starved childhood to be un- 
dersized and inefficient men and women. 
Yet the wealth of the United Kingdom, 
as shown by Sir Robert Giffen in a paper 
read to the British Association recently, 
is nearly $75,000,000,000, and the annual 
income of the people who live in the 
British Isles is $8,750,000,000. These 42,- 
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000,000 spend as much for food and ~ 
drink alone as the whole 300,000,000 of — 
India, and the annual income of. their 
investments in India and the other Brit- 
ish colonies amounts to about $107 for on 
every man, woman and child in England, 
Ireland and Scotland. More money is 
spent for tobacco alone than for educa- 
tion, the churches and literature, and the 
drink bill is far larger. If the money | 
that is worse than wasted were spent 
wisely to ameliorate poverty and educate 
the people the nation would be vastly 
stronger. Sir Robert says that the pros- 
perity of the rich has brought an omi- 
nous decline in hardihood and the higher 
ambitions and that Great Britain is the 
most extravagant nation in the world. 
But probably as thorough an investiga- 
tion of conditions in the United States 
would show that in this respect we are 
rivaling the mother country. Now that 
the pendulum of prosperity with us has 
plainly begun to swing in the other di- 
rection it is a comfort to think that the 
change may relieve us of some of the dis- 
advantages of too great wealth. 


English and Welsh — 
Free Churchmen have 
taken a long step forward toward inter- 
ference with future British politics by 
the decision of the National Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches to issue ques- 
tions to all candidates in municipal elec- 
tions, the yotes of all Free Churchmen, 
by implication being dependent upon 
favorable or unfavorable replies to the 
questions. Their tenor may be inferred 
from the following: 


1. Are you in favor of a national system of 
education giving complete popular control to 
the elected representatives of the people; abo- 
lition of sectarian tests for teachers; and the 
omission of sectarian teaching from the public 
curriculum of State-supported schools? 

2. Will you, if elected, endeavor to secure 
that all future educational needs shall be 
met by the provision of conveniently situated, 
well-built, well-equipped schools under com- 
plete public management and control? 

3. In selecting the managers, whether for 
provided or denominational schools, will you 
endeavor to appoint men and women of 
knowledge, experience and character, who 
will, without reference to denominational dif- 
ferences, regard the care and training of the ~ 
scholars as their chief concern? 


_ The attitude of the Church of England 
toward nonsectarian public education has 
no sympathy from an American corres- 
pondent of the Churchman resident in 
London, nor from the editor, who, speak- — 
ing from American Protestant we : 
lians, says: 


The Education Act has not jaded dat ot 
controversy, it threatens rather to be the be- 
ginning of embittered ae It would pare 
been well for the Church of England if she 


had, as our oo 
year that she had a truer 


coming to see that in antag es 

for a decadent school system she is 
that true vantage ground of r 
should make her the interpreter of 
sage of religious peace. : 2 


Education in England 


—- = 


The Negro s 
The Negro as a Voter divisive f 
political life, and bids fair to 
time to come. Under the Mac 
lead of Mr. Gorman, the Maryland 
cratic State Convention recently indor 
a platform which made white supremacy __ 
in the state a plank of importance. Last 
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week the Massachusetts Democratic Con- 
vention indorsed a platform drafted by 
Mr. F. J. Stimson, the eminent lawyer 
and writer of stories, in which the party 
is committed to retention with all their 
original import of the war amendents to 
the Federal Constitution which guarantee 
suffrage to the Negro, and logically give 
him legal title to political supremacy 
whereyer he has numerical supremacy. 
The South and the North are no nearer 
than they were after the war, if these 
party platforms are typical of sectional 
positions. The New York Evening Post 
has been endeavoring to ascertain the 
position -of the prominent Democratic 
party leaders on this matter, to see 
whether the Democratic party may be 
counted upon to support: the position 
roughly outlined in the position of the 
Democratic convention of Massachusetts. 
Thus far very few of the leaders have 
committed themselyes, and those who 
have written have shown a disposition to 
acquiesce in the facts as they exist in 
the South today. Men as far apart on 
financial issues as Mr. E. M. Shepard and 
Mr. William J. Bryan seem to agree on 
an opportunistic policy with reference 
to the race problem, and to justify white 
supremacy in the South, however won. 
Mr. Bryan’s letter published last week 
is doubly significant in view of his atti- 
tude toward Philippine annexation. 


Seldom, if ever, has a 
campaign been more 
kaleidoscopic in its 
form and more damaging to personal 
reputations than the one now coming 
to a head in New York city. First there 
was Mr. Jerome’s egotism—a boomerang 
hurting him more than Mr. Low, the Re- 
form candidate, whose nomination he 
failed to prevent. Now there is Mr. 
Grout’s selfishness and treason to the 
Reform cause by his inexplicable will- 
ingness to accept the Tammany nom- 
ination for comptroller. Lastly, there 
is Mr. Murphy’s insistence against the 
threats of the King’s County Democ- 
racy, that Tammany’s strongest candi- 
date for mayor is a man who will be 
but an automaton in the hands of the 
machine. Mr. McLellan has been nomi- 
nated, but he will be ‘‘cut’’ by Demo- 
crats of character. Mr. Grout and Mr. 
Fornes haye been indorsed by Tammany 
as well as by Fusion, but will be cut by 
the Fusionites, whom they have betrayed 
and by the Tammanyites, who refuse to 
take them at the Tammany bosses dic- 
tation, their nomination by Tammany, 
which at first was thought a most shrewd 
trick by Mr. Murphy, now seeming to be 
a boomerang like Mr. Jerome’s attack on 
Mr. Low. With the legal complications 
involyed there is not space to deal. 
The fact is that out of all the tur- 
moil has come intense interest in the 
outcome among a class which else 
might have been apathetic. Mr. Low has 
kept his balance and spoken or written 
but little, and that has helped him. 
Trickery has bred a reaction in fayor 
of honesty. The outlook for the Reform 
ticket is brighter than its friends dared 
to hope it might be. 


The Municipal Cam- 
paign in New York 


A speech by Mr. Balfour 


yee and two lengthy letters by 


Mr. Chamberlain, to be supplemented 
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after we go to press by a formal speech 
by Mr. Chamberlain at Glasgow, have 
put before the British electorate during 
the past week the outlines of the striking 
fiscal and trade reform for which both 
Messrs. Balfour and Chamberlain stand, 
differing only in details. It is significant 
that the Conservative party gathering in 
Sheffield, after hearing Mr. Balfonz’s 
speech, went so far as to indorse the 
Ministry’s policy in entering upon inves- 
tigation of the problem and in planning 
to arm the nation with a weapon of of- 
fense and defense. Mr. Balfour, who in 
days gone by has been deemed the soul of 
honor, is under fire now on the ethical 
side, his taking profit from the sale of his 
political pamphlet and his failure to keep 
all his cabinet associates informed.as to 
the resignation of Mr. Chamberlain are 
charged up against him as tactics un- 
worthy of a man of his place and repute. 
Because of his conversion by Mr. Cham- 
berlain and because of his neutral policy 
in dealing with the Macedonian situation, 
the Spectator withdraws its support of 
Mr. Balfour and intimates that it would 
prefer a Liberal Ministry led by men 
sound on free trade and moderate in de- 
votion to Home Rule for Ireland. This 
is a significant change of policy in a lead- 
ing, if not the leading British weekly. 
At the pro-Macedonian meeting held in 
St. James Hall, London, last week, Rey. 
R. J. Campbell of City Temple was 
jeered by the pro-Boer constituency pres- 
ent because he expressed agreement with 
the Ministry’s waging of the South Afri- 
can War. Thus do factional differences 
within the Liberal and anti-Ministerial 
ranks work in fayor of the Ministry. As 
we go to press comes the news of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s withdrawal from 
the Ministry, of Mr. Balfour’s charge of 
betrayal brought against the duke for 
leaving at this hour, and of the make-up 
of the Cabinet, a weak list of appointees 
having been chosen. 


The death in Switzerland, 
of hasty tuberculosis of 
the lungs, of Sir Michael 
Herbert, British Ambassador to the 
United States, removes a well-born Eng- 
lish gentleman with a wealthy American 
wife, whose career as a diplomat during 
a relatively short life had been one of 
conspicuous success, and who doubtless 
would have seryed well as an interpreter 
to the British Government of the will of 
the American people as well as of the 
official policy of the Chief Magistrate, 
the Department of State and Congress. 
He was on unusually intimate terms with 
President Roosevelt, and seems to have 
quickly won the affection as well as 
respect of those in Washington with 
whom he dwelt as an official or as a man. 


The British Am- 
bassador Dead 


The ezar’s visit to Vienna 
has been fruitful in another 
joint note to Bulgaria and to Turkey, re- 
affirming the position that neither Bul- 
garia nor Turkey need expect aid from 
the Powers if war is declared by either, 
and that Europe stands ready to insist 
upon a genuine test of the reform meas- 
ures prescribed. That both Bulgaria and 
Turkey are massing troops on the fron- 
tier, and that Bulgaria is better equipped 


The Near East 


for a fight than we had supposed, also is 
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clear. But the opinion is prevalent now 
that war will be avoided. The text of an 
appeal recently sent to United States 
Minister Leishman and the British Am- 
bassador O’Connor by twenty-one of the 
American missionaries resident in Monas- 
tir, Philippopolis, Salonica and Samokov, 
has been sent forth from Constantinople. 
They describe the sufferings of the inhab- 
itants of the disturbed districts of Euro- 
pean Turkey as widespread and acute, 
food, clothing, medical attendance be- 
ing needed by thousands, especially by 
women and children. They petition that 
the United States and Great Britain 
bring pressure to bear by which Turkey 
will either permit Red Cross agents to 
work in the territory or let the mission- 
aries appeal for aid to Christendom and 
then distribute whatever in the way of 
succor may come. At present our mis- 
sionaries, while doing all they can in 
towns where they reside, are not yventur- 
ing out into the open country or among 
the distant villages where rapine and lust 
haye done their worst. 


Oct. 8 is the date when Rus- 
sia has promised to open the 
door to American commerce in Man- 
churia by setting aside two “‘ open ports” 
for trade. She also is under pledge to 
China to withdraw from Manchuria on 
that date. Pending action of such im- 
port, if action there be, or failure to act, 
which will be equally significant and even 
more ominous, and also because of recent 
tentative graspings of Russia in Korea, 
indicative of her lust for the strategically 
situated peninsular kingdom, Japan very 
promptly. has dispatched troops to Korea. 
It is given out, of course, that it is merely 
an experiment in mobilization of forces. 
Our reading of recent Japanese journals 
makes us believe and hope that it is a 
sign that Japan realizes at last that she 
must be vigorous and unyielding if she 
is to thwart Russia. 


The Far East 


An Attractive Ministry 


If the ministry is sometimes made to 
appear unattractive by unreasonable de- 
mands of the churches, it is often made 
supremely attractive by splendid illustra- 
tions of self-sacrifice by men, and women 
too, who enter it. In another column is 
a brief record by Secretary Boynton, of 
the ministry just ended of a missionary 
of the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society in Wisconsin. 

Rey. George C. Haun entered on it, 
thirteen years ago, after his graduation 
from Chicago Theological Seminary. His 
wife has accompanied him much of the 
time. The story of this ministry is 
summed up in a few sentences by Rev. 
S. T. Kidder, a Wisconsin pastor, who 
writes: 

Of rarely sweet, winsome spirit, deep, prac- 
tical piety, loving heart and thrilling address, 
a sweet singer of the gospel as well, Brother 
Haun was known and loved everywhere. In 
many a lumber camp, lowly settler’s cabin or 
log schoolhouse of the wide Northland he and 
his well-known, far-traveled ‘‘baby organ’”’ 
were most welcome guests. He had com- 
forted their troubles, shared and cheered 
their lot and loyed them into the kingdom. 
He was a favorite speaker in all our churches, 
and Sunday schools, and conventions. Few 
held an audience more intently. All our 
children loved him. Blameless, brave, de- 
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voted, tireless, he endured all manner of 
hardship for the cause he served. In tent or 
saloon, backwoods store or open street, he 
preached and sang the gospel with tender 
effect. Few young men have done so meas- 
ureless a work, Or won so many souls in a 
decade, 

For six years, he and General Missionary 
Dexter, of the Wisconsin Home Missionary 
Society, have labored side by side as twin 
evangelists, rarely suited to each other and 
their work. New frontier Sunday schools 
and churches grew up continuously in their 
pathway, built on the foundation of converted 
life. 

A recent week of apostolic evangelism in 
a low and flooded frontier district, remote 
from railways, amid incessant rains with 
escape by an impromptu boat—built by him- 
self and Missionary Dexter—and a twenty 
mile down-river journey amid great exposure 
as the only possible exit, resulted in rheuma- 
tism and malignant blood-poisoning. Upon 
this altar of consecration this precious life 
was sacrificed. 

The pathos of the story is heightened 
by the fact that he has left his wife with 
three young children to care for, two 
others having passed on to greet their 
father on the other side. But what are 
the results? Mr. Haun has seen several 
hundred Sunday schools starting through 
his efforts, with probably not less than 
10,000 teachers and pupils. A multitude 
of homes in many communities, some of 
them new and composed of people of va- 
rious nationalities, remain as centers of 
Christian faith and light as the fruit of 
his labors. To men who estimate the 
value of their lives by what they can do 
for their fellowmen, their country and 
the kingdom of Christ such a ministry 
neyer will be unattractive. 


Education—by State or Church 


One does not have to be endowed with 
second sight to see that the problem of 
the relation of the State to free, popular 
education of an ethical and spiritual kind 
is one that has to be faced anew like 
many other problems that democracy 
thought it had settled once for all. In 
France, England, Australia and this 
country the matter is becoming one for 
debate, not unmixed with feeling, as is 
natural in all debates on questions where 
religion enters in. 

Much has been said during the past 
-week by high public officials and notable 
educators on the importance of education 
to a democracy, and most of what has 
been said has been well said. The one 
jarring note, un-American in its quality, 
was heard at the centennial jubilee cele- 
bration exercises of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Boston, when two of the speak- 
ers—one without any good word for what 
the public schools have done for innumer- 
able Catholics—argued as the Church al- 
ways has done for a division of the public 
funds and the support of sectarian 
schools. 

Not so will the solution of the problem 
come which serious-minded Americans 
see impending. Either there will be ul- 
timate agreement by Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Jew on a body of simple 
ethical precepts and theistic theology, 
which will be taught to all pupils by the 
present teaching staff as regularly and as 
inevitably as anything else the children 
are taught, or else some day there 
will be teaching in the public schools 
—after school hours—of the particular 
religions held by the children, by spiritual 


guides selected by the various sects repre- 
sented. Toward this solution affairs are 
now making in England, as a way out of 
the bitter strife between Churchmen and 
Nonconformists. 

But segregation of children in separate 
schools according to creeds, and support 
of sectarian schools from public funds 
will not come in this country, we are per- 
suaded, Either of the other courses may 
come; this never. Nor do we believe 
that ecclesiastics like Cardinal Gibbons 
and the venerable Archbishop Williams 
of the archdiocese of Boston believe that 
it will ever come; nor do we think that 
they sympathize with such bitter attacks 
on the public school system as marred 
the celebration in Boston last week, other- 
wise so admirably carried out. Still there 
is this to be taken into account that the 
Church’s formal attitude toward the pub- 
lic schools is one of condemnation, and 
the time is not far distant when the vot- 
ing power of Roman Catholicism, in New 
England at least, will be such that she 
may dare to raise this issue and fight for 
it at the polls. 


The Nation Supreme 


President Roosevelt has dealt with the 
Miller case at the Government Printing 
Office as we felt sure that he would. He 
has had to resist presstire from organized 
labor, and from politicians who have not 
failed to point out the possible peril to 
his ambition involved in his course, 
although on this aspect of the matter 
there is room for difference of opinion. 
The great majority of the voters of this 
country as yet are not enrolled either as 
trust-stockholders or as trades-unionists ; 
and they would stand by a Chief Execu- 
tive asserting the supremacy of the nation 
over class interests. 

The President rightly holds that the 
question of the personal unfitness of Mr. 
Miller for the place is one to be settled in 
the routine of administrative detail. But 
to the demand that he be discharged be- 
cause he is a non-union man, the Presi- 
dent has replied, after a conference with 
labor leaders at the White House: 


I ask you to remember that I am dealing 
purely with the relation of the Government 
to its employees. I must govern my action by 
the laws of the land, which I am sworn to 
administer, and which differentiates any case 
to which the Government of the United States 
is a party from all other cases whatsoever. 
These laws are enacted for the benefit of the 
whole people, and cannot and must not be 
construed as permitting discrimination against 
some of the people. Iam President of all the 
people of the United States, without regard 
to creed, color, birthplace, occupation or social 
condition. My aim is to do equal and exact 
justice as among them all. In the employ- 
ment and dismissal of men in the Government 
service I can no more recognize the fact that 
a man does or does not belong to a union as 
being for’or against him than I can recognize 
the fact that he is a Protestant or Catholic, a 
Jew ora Gentile, as being for or against him. 


The president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, in a statement issued 
since this declaration of position by thé 
President, attempts to break the force of 
it by intimations that whereas the Presi- 
dent as an official will protect “the open 
shop,” as an individual he is in sym- 
pathy with the trades-union contention. 
We doubt it. Organized labor never had 
a better friend in the White House than it 


has now, or one who was more intelligent ¥. —! 
in his dealings with social problems; and 
the President’s interference inthe Penn- __ 
sylvania coal strike proved his devotion 
to the cause of organized labor as well as 
his disposition to protect the public. But — as: 
President Roosevelt also knows the limit 

of monopoly which the American public 

will allow and the measure of power 
which it is safe to put in the hands of the © 
few. And he is too much of an old-fash- 
ioned American to cater to class interests 

and too brave to be intimidated. 


Machine and Spirit in Christian 
Work 


Efficiency calls for organization, but 
the danger of organization is that it 
tends to make the living body of Christ 
put on some of the-appearance and quali- 
ties of a machine. Personal responsi- 
bility and personal enthusiasm may sink 
out of sight together. What was de- 
vised for efficiency becomes fatal to 
spirituality and to brotherhood. The 
power of personal influence, without 
which it is impossible that the work of 
the church for Christ can ever be ac- 
complished, is deposed from its rightful 
place in favor of a mechanical system. 

Is it ever possible to overorganize a 
church? To this question an affirmative 
answer must be given wheneyer the or- 
ganizations are so multiplied or so han- ~~ 
dled as to make the local unity and per- 
sonal responsibility of the whole church 
disappear. When the Sunday school is 
not the church at work for spiritual 
teaching but a separate, though depend- 
ent, body; or when this is true in the 4 
feeling of any of the separated societies 
of the church, there is danger of over- 
organization. We can hardly haye too 
many committees at work, so long as the 
business of each is definite and each rec- 
ognizes that it exists for the delegated 
work of all. 

There are far too many undero 
churches, in which the whole study and — 
utilization of opportunities is left to the 
pastor and deacons, or to 
whose work carries only just’ so much 
authority as their own character and 
repute in the community can give. There 
is no reason why free churches should be 
bound by names or methods. If the old 
names are outworn let the church take 
a name from the usage of other bodies 
which are too large to attend to all busi- 
ness in full session and divide themselves 
into committees small enough to be ef- 
ficient, yet large enough to distribute the 
various forms of work and let com- 
mittees report at frequent intervals to 
the whole body of the chureli Time 
represent. ai me: 

The only safeguard 
service is a warm spirit of 
fection to Christ and of 
ship with his people, Join ¥ 
business common sense 
follows the straightest path to 
plishment, and the right m 
ganization will be attained. 
more or less as cireums! 
but always just so much ‘at 7 e! 
the church to accomplish its 
work with the least expendire of 
and the largest measure of © 
and success, 
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In Brief 


If you want to look upon a fine appearing 
group of young men and women turn to pages 
506, 507. The sight of their faces ought to 
whet the appetite for the American Board 
meeting which begins in Manchester, N. H., 
next Tuesday. 


Science now shows that abstinence from the 
use of meat enforced by Roman Catholicism 
causes exeess of leprosy in countries where 
Roman Catholicism is dominant, the reversion 
to fish—and that not always fresh—being the 
cause of leprosy in the opinion of Prof. 
Jonathan Hutchinson, the eminent English 
surgeon. 


The Southern Workman, which admirably 
sets forth from month to month the life and 
purposes of Hampton Institute, speaks very 
cordially in an editorial in the October num- 
ber of the recent article—A Liberal Southern- 
er’s View of the Negro Problem—which Pro- 
fessor Edward Mims of Trinity College, North 
Carolina, contributed to our columns. 


A friend of ours who is not usually enthusi- 
astie over qissionary literature lately picked 
up a copy of The Home Missionary and ex- 
pressed delight at the excellence of its 
eontents. The October number has articles 
on immigration whose literary quality and il- 
Justrations make them fit for any of our first- 
class magazines. And the make-up of recent 
numbers is calculated to give a new meaning 
to ‘‘ missionary literature.” 


Many inquiries have come to us in reference 
tothe republication of the sketch, The Song of 
Our Syrian Guest, by Rev. William Knight, 
which appeared in our columns last spring. 
The Bethany Sunday school of Philadelphia 
has now ordered 3,000 copies of the article in 
leaflet form, and it has been decided to make 
an edition large enough to supply other de- 
mands. It will be on sale at the Congrega- 
tional Bookstore, price five cents a copy. 


One of the addresses to Jews given in 
Boston, last week, on the Day of Atonement, 
that of Rabbi Hirshberg, was most unspar- 
ing in its denunciation of the materialism 
of the present day Jew, his lack of spiritual- 
ity, his irreverence for the Sabbath and for 

the ancient rites. Christians have a duty to 
be aware of the disintegrating process which 
is going on among Jews nowadays under the 
influence of a new environment, and in a 
world where Christianity in theory at least 
is dominant. 


A gentleman who has spent a long time in 
Hawaii in business and official positions writes 
to us that he recently heard an address by 
Secretary Daniels of the American Board on 
his recent visit to this country, adding that he 
“thought it the best address in its compre- 
hensiyeness, its portrayal of the situation, 
and especially in its hopefulness for the 
future that he had heard for years.’’. Dr. 
Daniels has recently returned from Hawaii 
and we venture to suggest, without his knowl- 
edge, that a lecture by him on this subject 
would be prized in many communities. 


Both Bishop-elect Greer and Dean Robbins 
of the General Theological Seminary stood 
for breadth and catholicity in their talks to 
Episcopalians last week, the one in his speech 
accepting the election as bishop, the other in 
his inaugural as dean. But Dr. Greer has the 
example of Bishop Potter to inspire and 
enhearten him as he mediates between all 
parties in the church, while Dean Robbins 
will have to blaze his own way in making 
the seminary a representative of the whole 
church, and a place where “exaggeration or 
abatement of the church’s teaching in the 
interests of particular schools of thought,” 
and “display of strange taste in matters of 
form and ceremony”’ will be considered out 
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of place. High Churehmen thus far have 
always ruled in the New York school. 


The spirit and energy with which New Eng- 
land Methodists have set to work to raise the 
large sum stolen from the treasury of their 
Preachers’ Aid Society by the defaulting 
treasurer is worthy of the highest praise. It 
is being done without fault-finding with the 
directors of the society or any waste of words 
in condemning the thief. 
knowledge have been exceedingly generous in 
proportion to the ability of the givers and we 
doubt if any recent charitable effort has been 
marked by larger or more willing self-sacri- 
fice. The present indications are an aggre- 
gate of at least $40,000. It strengthens one’s 
faith: to see how God is bringing good out of 
evil in this matter, how this merey blesses 
him that gives and him that takes, how hon- 
orable is the esteem our Methodist brethren 
hold for the preacher and his family. 


The Danger to the Dollars 


BY REV. CHARLES C. TRACY, D.D. 
President Anatolia College 


I am almost daily pained by expressions of 
the foolish notion that it is unwise to put 
money into the missionary enterprise in Tur- 
key because ‘‘ the concern is going to pieces.’’ 
“The country isa failure.”? ‘‘I will not put 
my money ina sinking ship.’’ These are the 
sort of utterances I hear ever and anon. 

Now, suppose things-in Turkey were going 
to pieces (as they are not) does that indicate 
that the cause of Christ is going to pieces? 
As the old Roman Empire went down, did the 
Christian Church go down or up? Have we 
become so materialistic that the success of 
Christ’s kingdom depends on the success of 
the civil government under which it exists? 

Look at the facts. Of all the property, even 
in buildings, contributed by American Chris- 
tians for churches and institutions in Turkey, 
how much larger a percentage has been lost 
there, by fire or other calamity, than in this 
happy city of Boston? Yes, buildings have 
been sacrificed to incendiarism, but what pro- 
portion in value? Do our good people know 
that colleges and mission premises in Turkey 
are no more liable to be destroyed by fire than 
Tremont Temple, or the buildings of our be- 
nevolent societies in New York or Chicago? 
Do they know how small has been the propor- 
tion of buildings so destroyed? There are 
multitudes of people the other side of the sea, 
who have heard of the riots and lynchings on 
this side, and consider the United States a 
most unsafe country in which to invest money 
and risk life. 

But there is another aspect of this distorted 
view of things yet more painful: that is, the 
extravagant estimate of the importance of the 
money. Suppose ten million dollars to be put 
into a country, in the enterprise of evangeli- 
zation, and half of it lost, while the evangeli- 
zation goes triumphantly on. Is it becoming 
to put on sack-cloth and ashes over the loss? 
Christians in America lose ten times that—yea, 
fifty times that sum, every year, in stocks and 
mines and various speculations. After the 
victory of Gettysburg imagine a man walk- 
ing about the field wringing his hands, and 
erying: “‘O, what a loss! Look at this de- 
struction of property, ruined gun-carriages 
and caissons and valuables sacrificed. Think 
of the awful expense of ammunition! Why, 
this one battle has involved a loss of millions 
and millions of dollars for which we, the peo- 
ple, have toiled so long!’”? What will any 
patriotic American say to such an idiot as 
this? What, then, shall we think of those 
who shrink from the enterprise of evangel- 
izing the lands that need it most, lest property 
should be sacrificed in the process? What 
shall we think of those who fear to press the 
work in lands where the call is loudest, be- 
eause of the danger to the dollars? 

Dear Christian people, the Master has charge 
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of the dollars you devote to him. Fear not. 
The Pentecostal Christians lost money too, 
but the loss was gain, as it is in all victorious 
progress. It would pay to burn up a large pile 
of bank notes, if the light of their burning 
could only enlighten the world. 

In conclusion: Firstly, no larger proportion 
of property is destroyed in Turkey than in the 
United States; secondly, one dollar used in 
Christian enterprise in Turkey, accomplishes 
about as much as ten dollars used for a simi- 
lar purpose in this country; third, the danger 
to the dollars is not the greatest danger to 
which Christians in this world are subjected; 
fourth, it is better to trust in the Lord and go 
ahead, than to lie awake nights with anxiety 
lest He fail to take care of what we have de- 
voted to his cause. 


Is Passive Resistance Wise 


BY REV. GEORGE T, SMART, NEWTON 
HIGHLANDS, MASS. 


A noteworthy quality of the American mind 
is the intelligent interest it takes in the affairs 
of other people. This accounts for the numer- 
ous references of late in our religious and 
secular papers to the Passive Resistance 
movement in England. Most of these refer- 
ences seem to me to miss the full significance 
of the English situation. 

The problem just now in Great Britain is 
not education nor religion, but economics. 
After decades of hopefulness that free trade 
policies would become contagious, Cobdenite 
England finds that there is no such thing as 
free trade, even in her own borders, but only 
free imports. Germany has seen this for a 
long time, and has skillfully arranged to flood 
the English market with her wares, so that 
England no longer supplies herself, much less 
the world. All the recent popular explosions 
against Germany are at bottom the bludg- 
eonly tactics of illiterate masses, who strike 
at the newest head they see in the crowd of 
rivals. 

Meanwhile thinking people are asking, Why 
is Germany so adept? Lord Rosebery and 
Norman Lockyer are answering, Education— 
broader and broader, more technical and more 
continued—is the only solution of the present 
difficulties. Tory governments, as a rule, are 
not over swift to begin new enterprises; but 
Mr. Balfour is a philosopher, if not a philos- 
ophiec, and I believe he honestly intended the 
Education Bill to initiate a broader system 
of education. He found ecclesiastical vested 
interests, and perhaps he gave too large a 
sop in the pan to them; but he was aiming 
at the principle of uniformity, and the state 
control of the denominational schools. 

I know that Nonconformity has had trials 
in the past. I know that they are not ended 
while Church and State areallied. But Passive 
Resistance reminds me of Carlyle’s figure of 
the voyagers who sit obstinately burning the 
planks they are to sail on. The Resisters are 
not finding anything like the support they ex- 
pected. A relative of my own, whose goods 
were lately sold in Sheffield lamented the 
indifference of the general public. And I 
found this summer, in Nonconformist ranks 
among the laymen, more Mugwumps than I 
expected, and the conversation much more 
likely to turn on the economic problems than 
the educational ones. 

The Passive Resistance movement fails to 
take a wide view of current conditions, and so 
is likely to become, and as we indeed see, is 
actually growing more and more political. It 
misses the high prerogative of submission—a 
part of the very texture of constitutional goy- 
ernment—where the minority must always 
be presently fettered, but later perchance, if 
worthy, freed. Worst of all it sets men at 
odds who should be joined in preparations for 
the coming struggles in whieh representative 
government will be put to the test before the 
Demos as demander, or the Autocrat as denier. 
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The concern for the ministry today, if 
one may judge from published articles, 
resides in the declaration, variously ex- 
pressed, that it is no longer attractive. 
By following the career of five thousand 
Phi Beta Kappa men in the fifty years 
from 1840 to 1890, it has been found that 
about the same per cent. entered the four 
leading professions: in 1840, sixty-four 
per_cent.; in 1890, sixty-eight per cent. ; 

: but, while in 1840 thirty-eight per cent. 

. entered the ministry, in 1890 only four- 
teen per cent. gave themselves to this 
profession, from which the conclusion is 
reached that in 1840 a man was “three 
times as likely to enter the ministry as 
today.”’ 
~ We are continually reminded that the 
best brains of the country are being de- 
flected into other channels, literary and 
commercial, that the moral influence of 
an educator, if not indeed his oppor- 

, tunity, is today in advance of that of a 
’ minister; that the profession does not 
| quite grasp the modern situation, and 
that its members, while on the whole an 
amiable set, are still not quite so achiev- 
| ing, so athletic, as could be desired in 
these days of the revival, with an inten- 
sity the old Roman never knew, of the 
passion for bread and games! 
’ The sometimes flippant discussion of 
| “the kind of a minister the churches 
want”’ is not certain to embrace a serious 
consideration of ‘“‘the kind of a minister 
; the churches need ’”’; and the idealin which 
securely and perennially abides the satis- 
faction, the attraction and the inspira- 
tion of a true minister, has recognition 
so scanty that the wonder grows whether 
it is not overlaid with the veneer of theo- 
logical opinion or the varnish of organ- 
izing ability. 

There is no desire to screen the minis- 
try from the consequences of its follies 
and defects. Let it at once be frankly 
admitted that ministers are human like 
others, that 


They climb the rugged steeps to heaven 
Through peril, toil and pain; 


that some fall to the bottom of the lad- 
der, that all slip now and then upon its 
rungs; still if to the ministry be extended 
the right claimed by all of being judged 
by its best, the position can easily be 
established that for strength and versa- 
tility, sincerity and sacrifice, theirs is no 
] mean average. 

No higher ideals of living are cherished 
or striven for, than those of the minis- 
try; the calling has all the intrinsic at- 
traction it ever had, and even more, 
since ‘‘new occasions teach new duties,”’ 
so that if modern church life is unfavor- 
able to the expression of this ideal, the 

{ adjustment of church life to it would 

} tend to enable it to recover whatever of 

' attractiveness and power it may have 
apparently lost. 

| The ministerial ideal includes the de- 

vyotion of self to the needs of men, in 

; the interest of the kingdom of God. 

The highest aspiration, the widest in- 

fe clusion, the deepest consecration, reside 

in this ideal; the renunciation of wealth- 

seeking and ease-loving; the passion to 
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know and to declare the truth; the priv- 
ilege of wholesome service to one’s fel- 
lowmen; the obligations of altitude and 
proportion in one’s own character and 
life, all these set a minister apart, as 
a free independent, wide-visioned, soul- 
devoted servant of God, the distinctive- 
ness of whose ideal, the range of whose 
outlook, and the purpose of whose life 
give him in exchange for his service, 
the right of appropriate recognition and 
of such leadership as his capability may 
make possible. 

When we ask the question, Is such an 
ideal unclouded in the churches today? 
we are met by a series of suggestions 
which show that there is a distinct tend- 
ency to decline the acknowledgment of 
such ministerial ideal, and to hold the 
minister in lower esteem than formerly. 
Let me quote a conclusion from the keen 
mind which furnished the statistics about 
the Phi Beta Kappa men. 


Our grandfathers looked to the ministers 
for advice not only upon religious beliefs and 
moral practice, but also upon most matters 
outside their own direct acquaintance. The 
minister prescribed for the education of sons, 
solved social problems and acted as the source 
and judge of truth in matters of general 
knowledge; our sons seem likely to regard 
the ministry as a body of men fitted to deal 
with men’s religious welfare, but less fitted to 
be general mentors than others. ‘The direc- 
tion of the people in other than purely reli- 
gious activities may pass wholly out of the 
hands of the Church. 


Consider as bearing upon the question 
of the favorableness of church environ- 
ment to ministerial ideal the following 
incidents and excerpts taken from a some- 
what wide acquaintance and correspond- 
ence. 


1. “I wish to talk with you about coming 
to our chureh just exactly as I would talk 
with a clerk about coming into my counting- 
room,”’ said the spokesman of the committee 
to the favored candidate. 

“You cannot do it,’”? was the instant reply. 

2. A committee, desiring to know of a cer- 
tain minister, wrote to the representative of 
a mercantile agency in the town where the 
minister had worked to know if he was ‘ pop- 
ular.”’ 

3. “ We cannot pay large salaries; but are 
willing to pay all a pastor can earn above 
current expenses rigidly administered.”’ 

4. “Our pastor,” said a leading man, “‘ speaks 
too pointedly. He should not do it. We do 
not hire him for that!’’ 

5. When a minister charged a brother in 
entering upon his work to regard and serve 
the wide interests of the kingdom of God, 
one who later spoke for the church, reminded 
the brother that it was his first duty to take 
eare of his church and “feed the lambs,” and 
warned the minister of the danger of too quick 
an interest in the kingdom of God. 

6. “We don’t allow our minister to preach 
but once a year on temperance.”’ 

7. ‘‘We never have in our pulpit agents or 
missionaries.”’ 

8. “Can you tell me,” said the representa- 
tive of a great church, asking regarding a min- 
ister, “‘ whether he is a Republican or a Dem- 
ocrat? For however acceptable he might be 
in other respects it would never do to havea 
man whose politics were opposed to those of 
the majority of his people. 

9. “Our minister does not believe the Bible; 
he sympathizes with the higher critics.” 


Now such declarations and experiences 
could be matehed over and over again 
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with very highly spiced counterparts, but 
they are introduced here to suggest the 
infringement upon ministerial ideal and 
the ignominy of ministerial prerogative 
which they exhibit. To regard the min- 
ister as an hireling and not a shepherd is 
to subject his ideal to an extra hazard: 
to make his politics the essential of his 
acceptable service; to proseribe topies 
which he regards as vital; to close 
his pulpit to secretaries and missionaries 
—‘‘beggars!’’ God forgive us; to call 
him odious names because he has studied 
his Bible sufficiently to be the best judge 
in his church, at least, of the difference 
between tradition and truth; to discour- 
age his kindling zeal to minister to the 
kingdom of God, by entering into the 
larger life of his community, or his de- 
nomination, through impressive and re- 
iterated intimations regarding what is lu- 
gubriously called ‘‘outside work;” all 
this is to reduce to the ranks, if not to 
put into the guardhouse, that command- 
ing officer of the minister, his ideal, 
whose lieutenants are life, love, liberty 
and leadership! When for any reason 
a minister loses his idealism and be- 
comes an opportunist, however diplo- 
matic, tactful, and clever he may be, for 
moral effectiveness and abiding value to 
the kingdom of God, he is 


Dead as the bulrushes round little Moses 
On the old banks of the Nile. 


It is easy to say that a minister should 
never allow his spotless ideal to be soiled 
with any of these earth stains, but when 2 
a juniper casts its shade across a man’s 
path, it is not easy for him to keep his 
grip on himself and trudge along; the 
seat of despair beneath the outspread- 


ing branches has a weird attraction for > 
him. 

Certainly, also, it is true that there are j 
many noble churches, and hosts of stal- 
wart laymen, requiring of aministerthat 


his ideals be given unfettered freedom. | 
Many a minister’s soul is quickened by ; 
the memory and present fellowship of 
these; it is not, however, the excess but 
the defect of virtue which just now is 
in illustration in the endeavor to show 
cause for the unattractiveness of the 
ministry. 

It is believed by many young men to- 
day that the ministry is not likely to give 
scope and range to their ideals, that they 

cannot be quite true to themselves, true __ 
to scholarship, true to their aspirations 
and find cordial and reciprocal weleome 

in the churches. They do not balk at 
the sacrifice or the labor, but are 
disinclined to fight for a chance to match — 4 
their ideals with life through 
the churches, because their o! 
of ministerial experience is not. alto. — 
gether reassuring. The worst of it - me 
that many ministers declare L _ 
impressions are correct, and “ae t 
a new deterrent, €. Y 

The recovering and 
ministerial ideal in the chure 
is the great antidote for the ur 
ministry. If it be asked, ta" : 
what kind of laymen do ministers n 
four characteristics may be mentioned, 
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1. COMRADESHIP IN IDEALS 


There are usually a few men in every 
church who catch a minister’s spirit and 
sympathize with his ideals. They are the 
comforts and inspirations of his life. 
They are not sure to be in positions of 
wide influence, or of commanding author- 
ity, and their number, almost always, 
sadly needs re-enforcement. It would be 
to many a minister a great boon if some 
instruction could be given his prominent 
laymen concerning the function of the 
ministry, and the principles beneath 
which a minister is to do his work: if 
added to instruction there could be com- 
radeship in ideals certainly in some 
churches the millennium would dawn. 


2. COMPREHENSION OF VISION 


The kingdom of God is greater than the 
Church. -The Church exists in the inter- 
ests of the kingdom, not the kingdom in 
the interests of the Church. The inter- 
ests of the Church are not subverted but 
are conseryed by labor for the kingdom. 
It is as true of a church as of a life, 
that ‘‘he that findeth his life shall lose it, 
and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.”” More churches are wither- 
ing through the effort to care for them- 
selves than from any other cause. They 
become narrow, selfish, conceited, and 
either die or are transformed into clubs. 
To establish the kingdom of God in Amer- 
ica and in the world is calling very loudly 
today for a display of moral and religious 


force, which means new adaptations of - 


the highest life to most diverse condi- 
tions. 

Many a minister today sees with an eye 
as clear as that of any professor or mas- 
ter of a high school the chance to send 
his influence into the forming lives of his 
young people, or to speed the kingdom in 
his town, or to help supply the treasury 
of worthy missionary societies, who is 
not permitted to enter the promised land 
he sees, and is obliged half apologetically 
to say, as Paul did to the Romans, ‘I 
would not haye you ignorant, brethren, 
that oftentimes I purposed to come unto 
you and was hindered hitherto.’’ It does 
not follow that because a minister does not 
undertake a given work, he does not see 
the chance! ‘ 

Small conceptions of what church work 
is, petty parish requirements encroaching 
upon a minister’s time, the feverish fear 
of too much “outside work,’’ the low 
yaluation placed upon the importance and 
efficiency of representative work, these 
“crib, cabin and confine”’ the ministry, 
fitting it to a harness too small for it which 
always chafes and rubs! To behold the 
fields white for the harvest calls for the 
uplifted eye, and to perceive that the 
whole world, in all departments, in every 
relation, is to be the recipient of the spirit 
of God, and the scene of his established 
kingdom, is to widen immeasurably one’s 
conception of the scope of Christian 
work. 


8. COURAGE IN UNDERTAKING 


God bless the laymen who stand up to 


- the enterprise; who do not dodge, or look 
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distressed, but who act as the disciples 
did when the Master said to them, ‘‘ Take 
courage!’’ The high seriousness with 
which some men approach, shoulder, and 
execute a Christian undertaking, the te- 
nacious grip with which, through discour- 
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agement and sometimes abuse, they cling 
to the determined purpose; the royal 
courage with which they front the lions 
in the way, and twist their tails till they 
become docile, not only greatly promotes 
the interests of the kingdom, but lends 
pluck to a minister’s soul. But may a 
kind Providence greatly reduce the num- 
ber of the ‘“‘we are not able” type of lay- 
men! 


4, CONSECRATION OF LIFE TO THE 
CHURCH 


The fierce competition of organizations 
of every kind with the church is one of 
the serious problems in modern religious 
life. The average layman has ten de- 
mands upon his time today where he 
had one twenty years ago; his business 
relations involve social obligations as 
never before; his family life is more 
complicated; his travels are more wide; 
his clubs more numerous, and in many 
ways, more necessary. The net result 
of it all is that the temptation strength- 
ens to permit Christian life to express 
itself in other ways than through per- 
sonal service in the church. Her appeals, 
however imperative, are not insistent in 
the same way as others, hence, many an 
earnest worker in the church of yester- 
day is practically a parasite in the church 
of today. 

The incalculable harm which such men 
are doing the church today is only miti- 
gated by the new fidelity which some 
others are bestowing, by virtue of which 
the church and her imperial work are 
being given first place in affection, at- 
tention and activity. Give us more lay- 
men who can sing as rugged prose and 
not merely as sentimental poetry, ‘‘Move 
thy church, O God,’ and the walls of 
Zion will rise perceptibly. 

It is no small thing to devote one’s 
whole life—a man has but one—to any 
calling. Dr. Bushnell declared that his 
reason for being a minister was that no 
other calling would permit him ‘‘suffi- 
ciently to be,’’ and in spite of the un- 
attractiveness of much of his work, which 
was certainly towering, he continued to 
the end, glorying in the matchless privi- 
lege of his ministry. His ideals were 
the resultant of his vision of Christ; 
they were neither for sale or to rent; 
they could be neither eclipsed or juggled 
in the interests, or by the demands of 
pious opportunism. The value of such 
a ministry to the kingdom is appreciated 
only as the need of it is felt. 

The modern church has no deeper re- 
sponsibility and no higher prerogative 
than to enter in appreciation and fellow- 
ship into the spirit of a true ministerial 
idealism, recognizing its value, declar- 
ing its worth and dignity, acknowledging 
its leadership, that thus in her ministry 
she may have the best, in mind and heart, 
in aspiration and devotion, to offer to 
Christ in his sublime and destined task 
of establishing the kingdom and thus 
saving the world. 


Former residents of Canada, returning to it 
now after an absence of five or ten years, re- 
port that they find a vast change in national 
self-consciousness, and a pride in the Do- 
minion and a hope in its future which was not 
known then. The Presbyterian (Toronto), 
commenting on this and indorsing the opinion 
as a fact, makes a credit and debit account of 
the national ledger, and we note that, as it con- 
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trasts Canadian conditions with our status, it 
says, ‘‘ We have no great Negro problem loom- 
ing up like an angry cloud on our horizon.” 4 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 18-24. Great Men of the Bible: 
What Moses Teaches Us. Ex. 34: 28-35; Matt. 
17: 3, 4; Heb. 3: 1-5. 

It was granted to Moses to render two serv- 
ices of incalculable worth to his people and 
fraught with an influence which has lasted 
through the more than three thousand years 
since his mysterious death and which the mod- 
ern world still feels and recognizes. He led 
the children of Israel out of their bondage in 
Egypt and organized their religious and social 
life according to a pattern which he had seen 
in the mount. Hither distinction is suffi- 
ciently honorable to immortalize him, but 
when to the work of deliverance he added that 
of lawgiver, he became the most conspicuous 
figure in the contemporaneous and subsequent 
life of the Jews. No wonder that today they 
mention his name with reverence and awe. 


Those who have seen Michael Angelo’s 
statue of Moses in one of the churches of 
Rome, massive, august, spiritual, might infer 
therefrom that his was a character of pure 
granite, that he dwelt habitually apart from 
men in a reserve and privacy which few could 
invade, that he was unbending in his own vir- 
tue and unsympathetic with the faults of 
others. But a careful study of the Biblical 
record discovers how human Moses was, how 
full of weaknesses and blemishes was his 
career. At times a victim of his own self-dis- 
trust, he gave way at other times to spite and 
impatience. God has had only one perfect 
Son through whom to carry out his gracious 
designs for men and we may get some cheer 
even from the mistakes and weaknesses of 
Moses as we see how in spite of them God 
made use of him and how little by little he 
disciplined, molded and tamed his nature 
and winnowed the wheat from the tares until 
he became the meekest of men. 


Out of this process of discipline came at 
last a moral and spiritual insight. Out of 
this insight came the Ten Commandments 
and probably the germs of much of the legis- 
lation recorded in Exodus and Leviticus. He 
eame to know God not alone as an object of 
personal faith as Abraham did many years 
before him, but he gained an insight into the 
ways of God, into his righteous ordering of 
the universe, into that grandest of all forces 
which we call the kingdom of God. He was 
thereby able to wheel his people, to a degree 
at least, into line with the purposes of God, 
to devise and carry out a scheme of human 
relationships which registers an advance on 
anything that the world had seen. The sys- 
tem would be too elaborate and arbitrary for 
modern religious life and we are plad that in 
due time Jesus came bringing grace and truth. 
But to Moses was accorded the privilege of 
revealing the authority and the law of Je- 
hovah to his own people and all who came 
after them. 


One simple lesson is that the man who has 
a hard task needs often to withdraw into the 
mount in order to acquaint himself with the 
character and the designs of God in order to 
be a mediator of the divine life and the divine 
will to people crude, unspiritual and some- 
times obstinate and complaining. A mother 
who has ap unruly child to train, the teacher 
facing a provoking class, the minister con- 
fronting critical and unappreciative parish- 
ioners, the public official dealing constantly 
with self-seeking and corrupt men, all need 
to gain self-control, appreciation of the right- 
eous judgment of God and sympathy with his 
yearnings over poor, weak humanity by com- 
munion with him face to face. 
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ee of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 
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By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


CHAPTER XXI. MEGGIE’S SCHOOL 


The rough, board schoolhouse. already 
called old, which stood halfway between 
the villages, was almost picturesque— 
like a drunken woman reeling in parti- 
colored tatters along the way. Some of 
its windows were stopped with rags. 
The stove was cracked, the door had to 
be held shut with a brick, the fire for the 
services that Andrews held and for the 
school was often started with old lesson 
leaves which had been generously donated 
by some eastern church—and so some 
light and warmth came out of them at 
last. The corners of the building stood 
upon large blocks of wood, one of which 
in its decay had given its corner a slight 
downward tilt. Blackberry vines grew 
around three sides of it. Underneath the 
floor a number of pigs had made their 
home, and would often cause considerable 
diversion when in the midst of a lesson or 
asermon their sudden chorus of squeaks 
and grunts would convulse the young 
folks. Andrews when he held his service 
often wished the pigs at Gadara. 

The little: house which, Freckles and 
Meggie were to occupy stood close to the 
river bank where the trestle bridge of the 
railroad made a short cut from village to 
village. It was sheathed with boards 
planed on one side, the rough side out. 
There were three rooms, and it seemed 
like a paradise to Meggie after the log 
cabin at Camp Number Ten. The trains 
were company, the grove of pines in 
which the schoolhouse stood extended 
close to her door, there was a patch of 
cleared ground in which her eyes saw 
promise of a garden, and it was a delight 
to think of teaching children. 

The freight trains stopped to water at 
the big tank close by Meggie’s house, and 
while the engine drank, or waited on the 
siding for the passing of an express, the 
train hands would make rough court to 
Meggie. She was afraid of the mill hands 
and lumbermen of Helderberg, but she 
trusted the railroad boys and made friends 
with them. They provided her with liter- 


’ ature of the kind which found favor in 


their eyes—which served Meggie mostly 
for kindling her fires. Freckles frowned 
over it, with a Scotchman’s contempt for 
intellectual imbecility, and Meggie yawned 
over it when she deigned to look at it at 
all. Her flirtations with the train hands 
were so innocent that there wasn’t one of 
them but held her for a friend. 

The railroad bridge was a thoroughfare 
for pedestrians, who saved a full half mile 
in taking it. George Andrews used it fre- 
quently and often stopped for a pleasant 
word with Meggie. One day he brought 
her a queer guest, a woman named Nancy, 
who was stout and middle-aged, and not 
of the best reputation even among the 
unexacting inhabitants of Hell. She was 
caught on the bridge by a train, and was 
at her wits’ end and just ready to jump 
off, when Andrews, who had also been 
caught and had stepped off onto a project- 
ing timber, yelled to her to get into one 
of the barrels of water which were set 
along the side for use in case of fire. The 
woman heard him and scrambled in, ter- 


ror lending her speed, nearly convulsing 
the engineer, who slowed up by her side, 
but was so weak from laughing-that he 
could not lift a pound. 

Andrews hurried up, and with the help 
of the conductor and the brakemen pulled 
the woman out. She was so large that 
she filled the barrel and stuck fast. What 
with her own weight and her water-sogged 
clothes, she was no trifle to handle. In 
fact, the train had to move on and the 
barrel to be turned down before she could 
be hauled out. She was an amazon for 
strength, and swore like a pirate in her 
cups, but she was as limp as a rag when 
they delivered her to Meggie, who over- 
came her aversion, took her in and moth- 
ered her, and sent her home at last appar- 
ently little the worse for her fright and 
her tubbing. 


Tom Larkin’s plan of campaign was 
very simple. To get Sandy work in Har- 
dy’s mill in Helderberg seemed a kind- 
ness, and this he proposed personally in 
Meggie’s hearing after she had accepted 
the school. This and the teaching prom- 
ised to keep father and daughter together, 
which he knew would satisfy Meggie’s 
heart. Then there would be trouble. 
Freckles would infallibly get drunk and 
could be turned out of work. Tom hada 
pull with Hardy and could see to that. 
While Freckles was drinking himself to 
poverty, the rent would fall due. He 
knew the agent—in fact he was himself 
the owner of the house. The big boys 
would run Meggie out of the school; and 
he, Tom Larkin, an old friend, would turn 
up at the right moment and make himself 
indispensable. And if she flouted him— 
there were other ways in Hell. 

It was a simple and, in his thought, a 
promising plan, but it reckoned without 
Norman Benton, who promptly pawned 
his eredit to get Freckles a job in the 
Woodside mill. Every morning Norman 
was at the other side of the long trestle to 
walk with Freckles to his work. Every 
night he walked back with him and 
watched him make his way across the 
ties. He saw the little figure that waited 
to receive him, and waved a hand before 
they turned together toward the house. 
Freckles was in his most determined mood 
and stood out bravely against the craving 
that at times was strong upon him. 

The foreman’s plan reckoned also with- 
out Meggie and her charm. From the 
first hour her spell was on the boys. Even 
the already traditional and perhaps inevi- 
table feud between the villages, which re- 
sulted in frequent fights, and was never 
intermitted, except on the crowning occa- 
sions when in a leagued rebellion the 
teacher was to be plagued or driven out 
of school, was first heightened, and then 
put aside so far as she was concerned. 
The two champions, Billy DuVal of Hel- 
derberg and Tom Bisbee of Woodside, 
fought each other to a standstill one mem- 
orable afternoon in the grove on the bor- 
der line, and then and there made a league 
and swore by all the sacred things a school- 
boy knows, to be friends for Meggie’s 
sake, If her teaching lacked something 


‘come from Helderberg. — 


of scholastic form they never knéw it. 
Where her discipline was to blame, it 
If there was no corpo-' 


mattered little. 
ral punishment for offenders inside the 
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schoolhouse there was plenty and to'spare — 


outside. The scholar who would not 


learn, or rejoiced too strenuously in the — 
occasional disorder of the pigs, or, worst — 


of all, made personal and particular trou- 


ble for the teacher, had to reckon with - 


the leaders of the school. And the beauty 
of it was that, by mutual agreement, the 
Helderberg offenders were chastised by 
the Woodside champion and the Woodside 
sinners had to render their account under 
the heavy hand of Bill DuVal of Helder- 
berg. So local pride was gratified and the 
feud was kept on ice for other days, and 
Meggie had as happy a time as even she 
had anticipated. Billy and Tom became 
lifelong conservatives and bosom friends, 
and Tom Larkin was discomfited. 

Trouble came to Meggie with the winter 
time. It grew harder to make the quiet 
of home evenings endurable for Sandy. 
With his perverted social instincts, the 
craving for the wild society of the saloons 
grew upon him, and he spent gloomy evyen- 
ings and restless nights. In storms she 
dreaded for him the safe short cut of the 
trestles, while on the other road were 
three saloons all ravening for him, 

Norman tried to comfort her, but Nor- 
man was not yet an accepted lover, and 
not even with him could she bring herself 
to discuss her father’s failings. All he 
had done had béen by common under- 
standing, without a word. She would 
have given herself to him in gratitude, 
if he had urged her, but Norman was too 
shy to ask as yet—and indeed was seldom 
on her side of the bridge. 

George Andrews came, and understood, 
and tried to help poor Freckles over the 
trying time. 

But Freckles was before all things else 
a Calvinist of the most uncompromising 
school, and some chance utterances of 
Andrews had shut his poor, one-sided 
intellect against him. He respected the 

man, but he had heard him say that a 
man ought to repent without waiting to 
know whether he was elect—and that for 

Freckles was flat blasphemy. So Andrews 
failed to get his confidence and Meggie 
believed in no religion but Hilda’s—and — 
Norman’s. At least she would listen to 
no one else, and to no one in heaven or 

earth against her father. 

One stormy evening, when 
had frozen as it fell, Bc Hare reget in 
great anxiety watching the track. It 
was time for her father’s coming, but he 
had not returned. At eden co 
iety, she was about to ait, 
icy bridge when Andrews 4 

“Q Mr, Andrews, secimestng my 
daddy?” she cried. “He hi a 
home—and I’m afraid"— 
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We'll find him sure.” ~ 
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it’s dangerous.” 
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It would have been so to any but a 
steady-nerved, sure-footed man, who knew 
the spaces by continual use. It had 
grown dark between the sunset and the 
storm, and Meggie brought a lantern. 
Slowly, step by step, in the thick snow 
Andrews started out, and as he walked, 
the snow, disturbed by his footsteps, 
would slip off and fall into the deep gorge 
of the river. Halfway over he was star- 
tled to see a white figure on four legs ap- 
proaching him, for all the world like a 
polar bear. He was so startled that he 
nearly let the lantern fall. 

Then he saw that it was Sandy. There 
had been a break in the machinery, and 
the mill had closed early. Sandy, escap- 
ing from Norman, had spent the after- 
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noon in a saloon, and had found himself 
too drunk to cross the icy bridge. Too 
proud to go around, he had started out 
at last, but soon had come to all fours, 
and now was sobered enough to be thor- 
oughly scared, without being soberenough 
to be master of himself. 

““Who is it?’’ asked Andrews, bending 
down ‘in the darkness. ‘‘ Why, Sandy! 
Get up and walk upon the bridge like a 
man. There’ll be a train here soon.”’ 

“Don’t care,’ said Sandy. ‘‘It’s time 
I died, and if I die it’s because I’m pre- 
destinated to die. And if I don’t, I don’t. 
Go along and let me alone.”’ 

*You’re a fool, man! Get up! Have 
you no regard for Meggie, if you don’t 
care for your own soul? ”’ 
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““O, Meggie’ll be better off without me. 
I’m drunk. She won’t speak to me fora 
week.”’ 

“You're a fool,’ said Andrews, shak- 
ing him as hard as he dared with his own 
precarious footing. But Sandy lay down 
across the ties and Andrews could not 
moye him. He hurried off the bridge, 
and fortunately succeeded in flagging the 
train and got assistance to carry the 
sleeping man—for he had passed into a 
stolid sleep—home.to his bed. 

Meggie, wild-eyed, who had been star- 
tled into prayer, made a friend of An- 
drews, and began that night to believe 
in him and in the God he served. 


(To be continued.) 


A Pastoral Outlook fone New York 


By Rey. Henry A. Stimson, D.D., Manhattan Church, 


[This article has been written at our re- 
quest, as was that of Dr. Barton with relation 
to Chicago last week. The two may serve to 
introduce a series of Pastoral Outlooks from 
leading centers throughout the country in 
which men actively engaged in pulpit and 
pastoral work will speak of the local events 
of significance and in addition comment upon 
the life of the denomination as a whole. It 
is hoped to make these pastoral outlooks a 
kind of free forum for the interchange of 
views regarding the great common concerns 
of the Congregational denomination in this 
nation and the world over, and for the pro- 
motion of fellowship between Congregation- 
alists in different parts of this country. In 
due season we shall hear from Dr. Patton of 
St. Louis, Dr. Newman of Washington, Dr. 
Cadman of Brooklyn, Dr. Adams of San 
Francisco, and others.—Eprrors. ] 


One difficulty which we Congregationalists 
labor under is the fact that we do not give evi- 
dence of yery deep or general interest in our 
denominational affairs unless we happen to 
have some pretty sharp controversy on hand. 
‘There seem to be times of almost too deep a 
peace, for there are matters of great impor- 
tance to us, both in our external and internal 
relations, that ought to interest our churches. 

The proposed union with the United Breth- 
ren and the Methodist Protestants is waiting 

to be discussed and understood. No one, I 
believe, opposes it, but it is a matter of large 
moment in our American Christianity and of 
grave significance as sure to affect our denomi- 
national life. It has all the attractive and 
also all the responsible features of matrimony, 
with the added importance that it is matri- 
mony under new conditions, and if it prove 
suecessful is sure to be imitated. Nothing 
could be more valuable than the broadsides 
The Congregationalist is giving of the history 
and character of the two bodies. 

Beyond the obyious good will and general 
felicitation which attend all promising nup- 
tials, he is a wise man who can prophesy the 
actual outcome of the union. There will 
surely be much forus tolearn. As Christians 
we are all cantoned off in our own particular 
denominations far more than we are aware. 
We have our own history, we argue from our 
own experience; we are sharply limited by 
what our fathers did and we are in the habit 
of doing; and we are all so well, if not satis- 
fied with ourselves, at least, shut in by our- 
selves, that it is difficult for us either to mend 
our ways when they need mending, or to un- 
derstand the ways of others. The union of 
any two or three denominations, then, no mat- 

_ ter which, cannot fail to teach many new 


_ things. It will make friction, of course, but 


it will be healthily broadening. 


For example: some years ago our Home 
Missionary Society adopted the policy of 
pressing the home missionary states, as fast 
as they were able to organize state Home Mis- 
sionary Societies, to assume _ self-support; 
this on the strength of the obviously sound 
principle of developing among the churches 
local responsibility for their own vicinage. 
It proved timely and inspiring and began im- 
mediately to be acted upon. 

But no sooner was the policy well under 
way than the question arose in the office of the 
national society, If this goes on and each mis- 
sionary state as soon as it grows strong enough 
to aceept responsibility for its own field be- 
gins to do so, what will become of the national 
society? The situation was new; there was 
something of a panic; good brethren in office 
were greatly disturbed; some were for undo- 
ing all that had been done; there was no ex- 
perience to appeal to; a provisional arrange- 
ment was fixed up and we went on, as we are 
apt to do, without any clear understanding 
and with the confuged and unsettled practice 
which reveals our history in so many lines of 
our denominational practice, and which makes 
it still so hard for our own people to under- 
stand our national societies and their various 
names and ways.* 

And here are the Methodist Protestants re- 
porting that in their history of seventy-five 
years and their fine growth from a few indi- 
viduals to 184,000 church members with fifty- 
seven annual conferences their home mission- 
ary board spends but $8,000 a year! Because 
their ‘‘ conference church extension societies ”’ 
do their chief home missionary work. It is 
not necessary to determine which method is 
the better; it is sufficient to point out that here 
is a different method from our own, one about 
which we rfeed to know more and one which 
it will be well worth our while to study and 
understand. 

Our friends may prove to be even more 
** Congregational’’ than we are in their de- 
velopment of local responsibility, and may be 
able to show us how strong churches can be 
taught to accept responsibility for the strug- 
gling fellow-believers in their own town and 
state, and feel the same keenness of interest 
that they do for the more picturesque situa- 
tion of those who are much further away. 
The cause is one, but our point of weakness 


* At its recent annual meeting the New York 
Home Missionary Society reported: *‘ We began the 
year with three Congregational Home Missionary 
Societies, with three boards, three secretaries and 
three treasurers in our state. These were the na- 
tional society, the metropolitan, and the state. 
We close the year with but one Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, having unified the state 
and metropolitan work, and the national society 
transferring to the present reorganized society its 
work withm the state.” It is hard for the people to 
keep up with all that. 


New York 


has always been in the imperfection of our 
organization and the slackness of our interest 
in the local work. - Witness our work from the 
beginning in the cities; and while holding to 
all we have done, no one is better aware than 
we, how much we have still to learn. 

The timeliness of this movement lies in the 
fact that our stronger laymen seem here and 
there to be waking up to what ought to be 
their part in our denominational life. If we 
can better our methods and bring our people 
into closer touch with the work, it is of vital 
importance that we do so. The annual report 
of the Illinois Home Missionary Society is 
before me, and is in print. It ought to be 
studied by every thoughtful Congregational- 
ist. It embraces the home missionary work 
of the state, and equally the city missionary 
or church extension work of the cities. It 
has in the twenty-five years of its history 
planted 222:churches and raised more than a 
million dollars for home missions; it has de- 
veloped a perfected and comprehensive organ- 
ization, and shows what can be done in the 
free life of a* Christian community where 
strong laymen are found year after year 
joining with the stronger pastors to accept 
responsibility and do the Lord’s work at their 
own doors. ; 

This great city of New York is a heavy 
burden upon our home missionary work in 
the state of New York, and, since the day of 
frequent and large legacies seems for the time 
to have passed, we are very short of money; 
we also have encountered peculiar difficulties 
in adjusting the details of our administration. 
We have had much discussion, some confusion 
and great personal good will. We are trying 
experiments and getting light, but I do not 
think any of us would say that we are beyond 
the need of learning, or are in any part of the 
state so strong that we would not welcome 
union with our fellow-Christians. 

We certainly have no time to lose if we are 
going to keep up with our neighbors in this 
state and city; Baptists, Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, Episcopalians are all pushing their 
local work with energy and efficiency; their 
laymen are in the lead of their work and they 
are furnishing the money. There is a lively 
contest on today for the occupancy of the 
Greater New York, particularly the Bronx, 
which is showing phenomenal growth and 
where land values are already well up to down- 
town figures. We are helping one Congrega- 
tional church in the Bronx effectively, but we 
ought to be doing much more. Our whole 
equipment in that great field is lamentably 
inadequate and the worst of it is that delay 
is likely to prove fatal; sporadic and unsup- 
ported or imperfectly equipped movements 
in our large cities are of little use and are not 
denominationally respectable. 
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A question of great interest to our churches 
just now is that of ministerial supply, and 
consequently of the condition and prospects 
of our theological seminaries. The seminaries 
of other denominations seem to be flourishing, 
at least they are commanding the service of 
some of their very best men and are receiving 
large gifts of money. In this immediate 
neighborhood, Union is strongly equipped 
and Princeton, which has always been strong 
in every way, has received a single legacy 
lately reported to be considerably over a 
million dollars. Their men and women 
evidently believe in their seminaries and see 
the vital need of keeping them adequately 
maintained. 

We need Congregational ministers for our 
Congregational churches; if only because there 
will not long be any others. I believe that 
the tide of eager young people, rising higher 
each year, which is flowing into our colleges, 
is soon to bring us more and better material 
for the ministry. Our seminaries need to 
be equipped to receive them, and so to know 
and adjust themselves to their own particular 
field that they shall prove inviting to them. 

Chicago and Oberlin have fields all their 
own. Yale and Hartford are defining their own 
boundaries, and both growing and vigorous. 
Why should not Andover and Bangor do the 
same? They are in the region of numerous 
and great colleges; they are surrounded by 
well-filled and prosperous churches which are 
always in need of ministers trained especially 
for them and thoroughly at home in them. 
Why should they not, as John Calvin said 
he had done, receive from them ‘‘ wood ”’ and 
send them back ‘‘arrows?”” Why should they 


not teach those churches to look to them for 
their pastors, inspire the churches as of old 
with confidence in their ability to furnish 
them, and so lead them to send to them the 
flower of their young men, that they may re- 
ceive them back as their pastors, as they 
used to do? 

Surely there is no limit to the demand that 
may be created in this way, and excellent as 
may be the occasional pastoral supply picked 
up by a needy.church from the byways of 
distant lands or Other denominations, surely 
there can be no comparison either in the 
promise of the two methods, or of the joy 
the churches will find in them. Why should 
not our northern-most seminaries reach across 
the borders and do something of this kind 
also for the neighboring Congregationalists 
of the Provinces and Canada? We are not 
likely to agree upon any very radical change 
in any one of our seminaries, or to try to 
force any consolidation. What we need is a 
clear policy, and then to push ahead and do 
the work. 

The ministry with us has fallen into a piti- 
ful condition. Salaries are very low in view 
of these expensive times; many good men are 
out of places and for one reason or another 
are finding it very hard to get settled; the 
churches are suffering greatly; our Minis- 
terial Relief funds are altogether inadequate; 
and, in short, the whole pastoral relation 
needs upbuilding and re-establishing. The 
heart of the people is right; I believe the 
country is on the way to a great Biblical and 
religious awakening; and I see in our Con- 
gregational conditions today only the need of 
our “ getting busy.” 


Capt. S. S. Nickerson—the Sailors’ Friend 


The early retirement of Captain Nickerson 
from his position as chaplain of the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society is an event worthy 
of general notice. This is the only national 
Congregational Society for sailors, and the 
man who is at its head holds a great trust. 
For more than twenty years Chaplain Nicker- 
son has stood in that place. 

He was a sailor’s son, whose life began be- 
side the ocean, and whose nurture was on 
Cape Cod. At eighteen he was master of a 
schooner, and at twenty-six was in command 
of a fine ship. Im a seaman’s bethel on the 
Pacific coast the teaching of his childhood was 
renewed and confirmed, and he entered on 
an earnest Christian life. He felt that he 
could render his best service as a minister 
to sailors, and in 1876 he was ordained to the 
work. His life since then has been in Bos- 
ton, and his early purpose has here been 
fulfilled. Now, after so long a time, his 
bodily strength has reached its limit, and his 
physician forbids his continuance in his work. 
With rest and carefulness his life may be 
prolonged through useful and pleasant years, 
but he must not bear the burdens he has 
carried, 

It is unnecessary to say that it is with dis- 
appointment and grief that he takes his hand 
from the helm and lays down the command, 
But like a sailor he faces bravely the weather 
which he cannot change, and rests in God and 
waits patiently for him. In the same spirit 
the managers of the society consent to release 
him, though aware of the seriousness of the 
change. 

Captain Nickerson has unusual qualifications 
for his work; in his knowledge of sailors, 
his natural interest in them; in the energy 
of his character, his enterprise and sagacity, 
and the fertility of his mind; in his courage 
and faith, his gladness in service, his confi- 
dence in the truth which he has taught with 
a natural eloquence; and in his unswerving 
dependence on-the wisdom and goodness of 
God. His administration has been marked by 
a manifold advance. The large building on 
Hanover Street, in which the society has its 


home, has been purchased and partly occu- 
pied; the Woman’s Auxiliary has been formed 
at his suggestion; the launch, Seaman’s Friend, 
has been bought, that vessels in the harbor 


might be reached; the Harbor Club has been 
formed, and has taken up its usefyl work, and 
the splendid work at Vineyard Haven estab- 
lished. 

Under his direction a Congregational church 
was organized in 1888, and he is its first pastor. 
The diligence and generosity of this church, 
hidden as it is from the world, and its achieve- 
ments in proportion to its numbers, are un- 
surpassed. The work is finely organized, and 
the chaplain has been permitted to see this be- 
fore he gives it into other hands, Whether as 
missionaries, teachers, singers, friends, those 
who belong to the chapel are worthy of their 
place, and have the confidence of those with 
whom they serve, and the gratitude of the 
countless sailors who are blessed by their kind 
influence. Their name and their work are on 
many seas, and the chapel is the home of 
strayers from many lands. 

One of the most encouraging things regard- 
ing the work is the need of money and the op- 
portunity to give it a grand investment. The 
work needs more room in its own house, It 
needs the friendliness of every one who knows 
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his indebtedness to ‘‘ the indispensable man,” — 
the sailor. The Boston Seaman’s Friend So- 
ciety easily justifies its claim to the assistance 
of all the Congregational churches of New 
England at least, save possibly the very few 
which have a work for sailors at their own 
doors. 

The home work must be enlarged. The ex- 
cellent mission at Vineyard Haven should be 
repeated at other points on our coast. The 
Sea Breeze should be in every Congregational 
home in the country, for the health and in- 
struction and inspiration which it carries 
wherever it goes. Captain Nickerson’s life 
work deserves this enlargement. He will be 
permitted to have a part in it so far as pru- 
dence will permit. Permit is written advis- 
edly, for his zeal will compete with his dis- 
cretion, and will need to be restrained. His 
heart and hand are in alliance, and his heart 
is with the sailor, and will be until he reaches 
his desired haven—and afterwards. 

The board of managers at its meeting on 
Sept. 28 voted to accept Captain Nickerson’s 
resignation, spread upon their records an ex- 
pression of their appreciation of both the man 
and his work and appointed Franklin P. 
Shumway, Charles F. Stratton and Samuel 
Usher a committee to secure a new chaplain. 

Captain Nickerson will still make his home 
at Somerville, Mass., and we trust long be 
among us as a tried and true friend of the 
sailor. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 2 


The Friday meetings, suspended since the 
middle of June, were resumed Oct. 2. Mrs. 
C. H. Daniels, presiding, spoke of the place 
of conviction in missionary work as a fore- 
runner of action. As conviction is firm or 
feeble, work is vigorous or weak. 

A summary was given of the movements of 
missionaries during the summer. Many have 
been welcomed in the Board rooms, while 
other have gone to kindred and friends else- 
where. From Africa Mrs. Laura Bridgman 
has come, after seventeen years since her last 
furlough, and with her Miss Mellen and Miss 
Ireland, all from the Zulu Mission, and Dr. 
Rose A. Bower from West Africa. From 
Turkey Miss Jones of Constantinople, Miss 
Lord of Erzroom, Mrs. Parmelee of Trebi- 
zond and Miss Blakely of Marash have set 
foot in Boston. India has sent Mrs. E. B. 
Harding, Miss May M. Root and her sister, 
Mrs. Herrick. 

Miss Emily Hartwell comes from Foochow 
and Mrs. Rowland from Japan, while from 
Mexico we greet Miss Prescott. Mrs. Her- 
bert Allen, first known in the list as Miss 
Ladd when she went to Van, has now with 
her husband and children, “ Father Allen ”” 
and “Sister Annie” returned to Turkey. 
Miss Graf, Miss Susie Riggs, Miss Wright, 
Mrs. Marden and Miss Foreman have sailed 
for Turkey, while Miss Wilson, Miss Norton 
and Mrs. Irwin have smiled their farewells 
as they courageously turned toward the same 
empire, Dr. Harriet Parker and Miss Mary 
Noyes have returned to Madura, and those 
who have heard Mrs. Chauncey Goodrich and 
Miss Luella Miner will be glad for North 
China that they can return. 

The death of Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, 
beloved and honored for her many years of 
efficient service in behalf of the women of 
Spain could not fail to bring sorrow to the 
Woman’s Board, the supporter of her and her 
work since the small beginnings in Santander. 
The impromptu memorial service in the rooms 
of the ‘Board on Wednesday morning was 
echoed in the hearts of all who, on Friday, 
reviewed the events of the summer. 

Three weeks after the opening of the 
American Board meeting in 
Woman’s Board will hold its annual ; 
in New Haven, where a feast of good things 
is promised. 
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What Does It Mean To Bea 
Christian 


II. A HUMAN CHRIST 


BY REV. CHARLES M,. SHELDON, D. D. 


The objection has-been raised to the 
question, ‘‘ What would Jesus do?’”’ that 
it degrades our thought of an infinite or 
a divine being, and makes his name and 
his character too common. It has been 
said by many, both in the church and out 
of it, that to attempt to bring Christ 
down into our daily human life is to 
dethrone him from the regal place from 
which he ought to rule and reign. But 
to my mind, the irreverence lies entirely 
in leaving Christ out of the daily life. 
It is irreverent, it is sacrilegious, it is ir- 
religious, not to ask, ‘‘ What would Jesus 
do in all the details in life? ”’ 

It is the absence of this question, not 
the presence of it, in daily life, which has 
produced irreverence and lack of conse- 
eration and selfishness in all forms. If 
there is any meaning whatever to the in- 
carnation, it is this, that Jesus embodied 
the nature of humanity; ‘‘that he was 
tempted in all points like as we are;”’ 
not different in any way, but just the 
same; and he did not take advantage of 
the weakest human being by calling to 
his assistance what we cannot summon 
to our aid. But the teaching of the 
gospels plainly is that we have within 
our reach the same divine power to help 
us overcome our temptations as he had 
to overcome his. 

There are some honest and truly rever- 
ent souls who feel a shock at the thought 
of Jesus in certain human relations, such 
as we ourselves are obliged to sustain, 
But I haye never been able, myself, to 
experience any shock of mind or heart 
at the thought of Christ in any human 
relation which is right and proper for a 
human being to be in. Why should it 
shock us to think of Christ as engaged 
in any honest pursuit in the world, or en- 
gaging in helpful sport which would tend 
to make body and mind healthful and 
happier? He was a social being. We 
read of his presence very often at the 
banquet table. He certainly sympathized 
with the varied struggle for existence 
which places different persons in different 
positions; and it is an actual aid to the 
Christian life for the disciples to be able 
to think and to say: ‘‘My Lord might be 
engaged in this that I am doing, andif so, 
how would he do it? He would do it 
right instead of wrong.”’ 

We cannot get out of ourselves, and if 
we are commanded to be Christlike in the 
place where we are, we certainly ought 
not to be hindered and narrowed by the 
thought, How can I be Christlike in doing 
a thing which I cannot imagine my Lord 
to do? Of course if the thing itself is 
wrong, if it is selfish, if it is false, then it 
is impossible to conceive of Christ in it at 
all. But any human act which it is right 
for any one to perform might be done. by 
Christ, if he were in the place of each one 
of us. 

Neither does this thought of the per- 
feetly sympathetic Christ destroy our 
thought of him as a divine being—rather 
it puts him into a place more divine than 
ever, because it reveals to us his wonder- 
ful and varied human sympathy, which 
can enter into the lives and circum- 


stances of all sorts and conditions of 
men, Personally, my thought of the pos- 
sibility of Christ entering into any kind 
of humanity which is right, has gradually 
developed, more and more, a feeling of 
profound reverence for his divine charac- 
ter; and the same experience is true of 
thousands of other disciples who have 
reverently asked this question, ‘‘ What 
would Jesus do?’’ under a great variety 
of circumstances. 

Christ said, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them,”’ and the actual result of ask- 
ing this question, in thousands of lives, 
has developed a growing reverence for 
him, a greater faith in his redemptive 
power, a more humble belief in his re- 
demptive work for the world. 


I am convinced that the charge of ir- 
reverence in asking this question has, in 
the vast majority of cases, come from 
men whose lives are not Christian, whose 
daily conduct is marked by repeated acts 
of irreverence. In many of the daily 
papers, which have been most severe in 
attacking the question as irreverent, are 
printed columns of liquor advertisements, 
and others which are immoral, all of 
which are a constant insult to the spirit 
of Christ himself; to say nothing of the 
overwhelming quantity of other material 
printed in these papers that is unchristian 
to the last degree. The charge of irrey- 
erence from such sources comes with a 
very bad grace, and raises decided doubts 
as to its sincerity. But it is enough to 
answer that the actual result of honestly 
asking, ‘‘What would Jesus do?’ is not 
irreverence but the exact opposite. 


In and Around Boston 


The Congregational Church of Boston 


The second meeting of the three associations 
of Congregational ministers of Greater Bos- 
ton—the Suffolk North, West and South—was 
held in Shawmut Church, Wednesday after- 
noon, Sept. 30. The object of this movement 
appears in the proposed constitution as 
amended by this meeting, which is printed 
on another page of this issue. Nearly all 
the members of the three associations were 
present and great interest was manifested. 
Rev. Dr. H. N. Hoyt presided. A compact 
and closely reasoned argument was presented 
by Mr. George P. Morris of The Congrega- 
tionalist on Congregationalism and the Age, 
showing the tendency of democracy toward 
securing community of interest and concen- 
tration of authority and responsibility in gov- 
ernment, in military, educational, industrial 
and commercial affairs; and the consequences 
which will follow if our churches resist this 
tendency, continue each to care for its own 
interests without systematic co-operation to 
increase the efficiency of the denomination, 
and refuse to adjust our polity to the times 
in which we live. Rev. Dr. S. L. Loomis 
read a paper discussing the immediate work 
before the churches, showing how the pro- 
posed plan might lead to closer fellowship, 
more thorough cultivation of the field, a 
quickened spiritual life and an aggressive 
evangelism. He argued that to rest content 
with the present situation would be the great- 
est disloyalty, and that the churches should 
take such steps as are necessary to realize 
their opportunity and take up their duties in 
united Christian work for the city. 

The plan was discussed at length. There 
seemed to be no opposition to it as a whole, 
though some objection was expressed to the 
proposed method of choosing the six com- 
missioners, and some thought that improve- 
ment could be made in certain details. After 
some amendments it was voted to recommend 
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to the churches at the autumn conferences 
next month to adopt the plan. Should it be 
adopted no difficulty need be anticipated in 
making such changes of methods as experi- 
ence shall prove to be wise. The most en- 
couraging thing about the meeting was the 
hearty unanimity with which the object sought 
was regarded, the general conviction that a 
movement in this direction is urgently needed, 
and the confident. feeling that the churches 
ean work together tothe advantage of all. The 
article of Dr. Stimson on another page of this 
issue shows how in other cities the need of 
such a unification of interests is felt. 

Most of the brethren remained to sit to- 
gether at the table bountifully spread in the 
social room, and express by hearty vote their 
appreciation of the hospitality of Shawmut 
Church people and their beloved pastor. 


Anglo-American Fraternity 

The Union Jack of Great Britain floated 
from the lofty tip of the monument on Bunker 
Hill last week along with the Stars and Stripes. 
The same emblem for a time floated over the 
State House on Beacon Hill. It has been in- 
tertwined with Old Glory on thousands of 
places of business and residences. Massachu- 
setts militia men have escorted British soldiers 
bearing arms through the streets of Boston to 
the applause of assembled thousands, and no 
regiment of the militia did its service more 
gladly apparently than the histeric fighting 
Ninth Regiment made up of Irish. In every 
way possible the citizens of the old Purttan 
capital have tried to show hospitality to the 
Honourable Artillery Company of London 
which has been the guest of the Ancient and 
Honourable Artillery Company of Boston. 
No expenditure of money has been spared; no 
courtesy omitted. On Sunday the visitors and 
their hosts worshiped in Trinity Church, Dr. 
E. Winchester: Donald preaching. Before 
they return to England they visit New York, 
Washington—where they will be received by 
the President—Niagara Falls and the Canadian 
cities. ¢ 


A Ripe Old Age 


Hon. Henry S. Washburn, who died at 
Newton Center, Mass., Oct. 1, was about 
ninety years old, and had spent his long life 
in useful service. A graduate of Brown 
University, the. greater part of his business 
life was passed in Boston, where for seventeen 
years he was a member of the school com- 
mittee, and afterwards served the state in 
the legislature both in the House and Senate. 
He was a writer of merit, both in prose and 
verse, and often in former years contributed 
to the columns of The Congregationalist. 
A yolume of his poems was published a few 
years ago entitled The Vacant Chair. 


Mr. Denison’s Lengthened Absence 


It is a disappointment to Rey. J. H. Denison 
and his people at Central Church that he is 
not able to resume the work this autumn so 
successfully initiated last spring. During the 
latter part of his vacation a rheumatic com- 
plaint settled itself upon him. As it did not 
yield readily to treatment, his physician—who 
is one of his own deacons by the way—has 
prescribed a vacation of three months. This 
will necessitate postponing the opening of the 
School of Ethics and Religion scheduled for 
this autumn. Prof. George F. Moore occupied 
Central pulpit last Sunday and it is hoped and 
expected that by the first of January Mr. 
Denison will be in excellent condition to go 
forward with his ministry in Boston, in regard 
to which so many persons cherish such high 
hopes. 


Peoria, [l., has a commendable movement 
toward limitation of Sunday labor. One hun- 
dred and two of the clergymen of Indian- 
apolis met last week, heard a report on civic 
eonditions, and declared against the present 
city administration. Non-enforcement of laws 
against gambling and liquor selling is the 
cause of the uprising. 
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REV. THEODORE 8. LEE 


Mr. Lee, the son of President Lee 
of the French College of Springfield, 
O., is under appointment to the Mara- 
thi Mission. Heis a graduate of Am- 
herst College and of Union Theolog 
ical Seminary. His native place was 
Cleveland, O. 


REV. ENOCH F. BELL 


Mr. Bell of North Leominster, 
Mass., is now connected with our 
mission at Sapporo, Japan. He is a 


graduate of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Yale University and Auburn Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He has already won 
his way among his associates in Japan. 
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Missionary Recruits of the Year 


MRS. HANNAH HUME LEE 

Mrs. Lee is the daughter of Rey. 
Robert A. Hume, D. D., and was born 
at Ahmednagar, India. After gradu- 
ating from Wellesley College 
taught at the Northfield Seminary, 
and has been engaged in city mission- 
ary work in New Haven. 


she 


MRS, ANNA E. BELL 
Mrs. Bell, a native of New Haven, 
Ct., received her education in the 
public schools of that city, is a gradu- 
ate of the Hillhouse High School. 
She with her husband left the annual 
meeting at Oberlin (1902) on its last 
day en route for Japan. 


REV. L. H. JAMIESON 


Mr. Jamieson was born at Loeck- 
haven, Pa. For the past two years he 
has been stationed at Fuerte in Mex- 
ico, where he has so commended him- 
self that hisappointment as a full mis- 
sionary is urged. Mr. Jamieson was 
educated at Washburn College, Kan. 


REV. C. 
Mr. Olds.of Clinton, Wis., has a sis- 
ter and brother among the mission- 
aries of Mexico. He is a graduate of 
Beloit College and Hartford Seminary 
(1899). Before sailing for Japan last 
May, he was for a time pastor of a 
church in Buffalo Center, Lo. 


BURNELL OLDS 


10 October 1903 


MKS. ANNIE E, 


JAMIESON 


Mrs. Jamieson is a ative of Rich- 
mond, Kan. She attended for a 
time the Moody Bible Institute in 
Chicago. With her husband she was 


engaged in our work in Mexico, and 
upon request of the mission received 
full appointment as a missionary. 


MRS. GENEVLEVE DAVIS OLDS 


Mrs. Olds was born at Kyoto in 
Japan, the daughter of the veteran 
missionary, Rey. Dr. J. D. Davis. 
Her education was secured at Ober- 
lin and Beloit Colleges. Her experi- 
ence in teaching will add to her mis- 
sionary qualifications. 


CHARLES KE. CLARK, M.D 
Dr. Clark of Brattleboro, Vt., is 
about to join the Western Turkey 
Mission at Sivas. He was a student 
at the Brattleboro and St. Johnsbury 
Academies, a graduate of Dartmouth 
College Medical School of 
Michigan University 


and the 
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Mr. Hunsberger is a native of 
Pennsylvania and has already begun 
his work In connection with the 
Marathi Mission at Bombay He 
graduated from Princeton University 
and Hartford Seminary (1005) and Is 
thoroughly equipped for service 


. on the 


MRS. 
Mrs. Clark of Eaton Rapids, Mich., 
is a graduate of Michigan University 
Dr. and Mrs. Clark sailed from New 
York on July 22, 
way in preparation for ex- 
amination for diploma at 
Constantinople 


INA CLAWSON CLARK 


expecting to tarry 


medical 


ELIZABETH M. HUME HUNSREROER 


Mrs. Hunsberger was born in Bom- 
bay, India, the daughter of Rev 
Edward 8S. Hume. Her missionary 
heritage, as also her training at Dana 
Hall, Wellesley College and Hartford 
Theological Seminary, gives her un- 
doubted qualifications for the work. 


REV. HERBERT N. IRWIN 

Mr. Irwin is a Canadian by birth 
and one of eleven children. His col- 
legiate training was in Manitoba Uni- 
versity, Winnipeg. He also spent 
some time at Knox College, Toronto, 
and comes to the Board from a pastor- 


ate at Sapperton, B. C 


GMUBY A 


HEMINGWAY, M.D 


WILLat 

Dr. Hemingway of Oak Park, IIL, 
has recently appointed to 
the Shansi Mission. He reeeived a 
thorough education in Oberlin College 
and the Rush Medical College of 
Chicago, DL, and has added expert- 
ence In Chicago hospitals. 


been 


MRS, GENEVIEVE DU VAL IRWIN 


Mrs. Irwin was born in Delaware. 
Her home is now at Winnipeg, her 
father being the pastor of the Knox 
Presbyterian Chureh there. Her 
training was gained in the public 
schools, Manitoba College and the 
Provincial Normal School. 


MIS8 MARY BE WILLIAMS 


Miss Williams, fanede of Dr. Hem- 
lugway, ls the daughter of Rev. Mark 
Wiliams, missionary to North China 
and was born in Kalgan. She gradu- 
ated from Oberlin College, and for 
a time was a teacher under the 
A. M. A. in South Dakota. 


MISS SUSAN R. NORTON 


Miss Norton, who has just started 
for Van, Eastern Turkey, is from 
Lakeyille, Ct.,a member of the Con- 
gregational Church of Salisbury. She 
was educated in the public schools, 
at Northfield and the Connecticut 
State Normal School, with special 
attention to kiudergarten work. 


REV. MERLIN ENNIS 


Mr. Ennis comes to the Board from 
Wisconsin and will fill an important 
yacaney in the West Central African 
Mission. His course of education 
was at the Endeavor Academy in 
Wisconsin, Beloit College and Yale 
Divinity School, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1903. He earned his edu- 
cation by working in a brickyard, on 


the railway, the farm, as a type- - 


setter, as tutor, etc. 


Miss Laura A. Jones, who has re- 
cently gone to the North China Mis- 
sion, began her work in China under 
an independent mission. She came 
into connection with the American 
Board under the invitation of the 
North China Mission, and has re- 
eently gone out from her ak in 
southern California. 


Miss Nina E. Rice of Los Angeles, 


Cal, is about to join the Western 


Turkey Mission with her station at 
Sivas. She is a graduate of the class 
of 1903 of Pomona College and has 
had considerable experience as a 
teacher, and in work among the 
Chinese and Spanish on the Pacific 
Coast. 


MISS BERTHA WILSON 


Miss Wilson, who has just started 
for Harpoot, Eastern Turkey, is from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a member of the 
Central Congregational Chureh of 
that city, a graduate of the Girls’ 
High School and later of Syracuse 
University. She has had experience 
in teaching and practical affairs. 


REV. ALBERT A. JAGNOW 


Mr. Jagnow sailed in June from 
San Francisco on the Vine for Ruk 
in Micronesia. He is a native of 
Germany, but came to this country 
in 1880 and received his collegiate 
and professional training at Bloom- 
field, N. J. His familiarity with the 
German language fits him especially 
for the work in. German provinces, 
where conditions are such as to de- 
mand prudent action. 


Miss Maria E. J. Gliewe of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is the fiancée of Mr. Jag- 
now and will join him as soon as 
possible. Sheisanative of Germany 
and received her education largely 
in that country. With German lan- 
guage and training she is also pecul- 
iarly qualified for the present needs 
in the Islands, and their work will be 
watched with interest by many. 


Mrs. Margaret J. Miller came to 
this country from the Province of 
Quebec in Canada. She received her 
education in the publie schools, giv- 
ing special attention to the study of 
music and will carry with her valua- 
ble qualifications for the “missionary 
life of India. . 


RUTH P. HUME, M.D. 


Miss Hume of Ahmednagar, India, 
the daughter of Rev. Robert A. Hume 
of the Marathi Mission is a graduate 
of Wellesley College and the Wom- 
an’s Medical College of Philadelphia. 
Miss Madoline Campbell of Newton, 
a trained nurse, is to be associated 
with Dr. Hume. 


REV. CHARLES M. WARREN 


Mr. Warren was born in Columbia, 
S. C., where his father was a teacher 
in an A. M. A. school. After gradu- 
ating from Yale University he went 
to Japan as an instructor in the 
Doshisha University at Kyoto. After 
three years in Japan he returned to 
this country, took a course in theol- 
ogy at Yale, and on request of the 
Japan mission received full appoint- 
ment as a missionary. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel L. Caldwell, 
after five years of service in connec- 
tion with the Smyrna College, have 
just received full appointment as 
missionaries of the Board, on request 
of the Western Turkey Mission. 
Their qualifications have been amply 
tested on the field and they deserve 
this full recognition of their sery- 
ices. 


Mr. Dana K. Getchell, who for five 
years has been connected with Ana- 
tolia College at Marsovan, is a grad- 
uate of Carleton College and has so 
commended himself that on the re- 
quest of the Western Turkey Mission 
he has received full appointment as 
a missionary. 


MISS CHARLOTTE B. DE FOREST 


Miss De Forest, the daughter of 
Rev. J. H. De Forest, D. D., was born 
in Japan. She has been adopted by 
the Woman’s Board of the Interior. 
Her high scholarship in Smith Col- 
lege, with her knowledge of Japan, 
will qualify. her for an important 
position in the Kobe Girls’ College. 


WILFRED M. POST M.D. 


Dr. Post is of Beirut, Syria; his 
father, George B. Post, M. D., is a 
Syrian missionary. Dr. Post will 
join Dr. Dodd in his medical work 
at Cesarea, Turkey. A graduate of 
Princeton University, the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 
with a period of medical study at 
Beirut and a large hospital experi- 
ence, he will prove a valuable associ- 
ate upon the Cesarea field. 


Rev. John X. Miller, a native of 
Scotland, came early to this country, 
settling in the far West. He has had 
considerable experience in business, 
worked his way through school, has 
taught school for two years and been 
engaged in Y. M. C. A. work. He is 
a graduate of the Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Wn., and of Andoyer 
Theological Seminary (19038). 


Miss Anna G. Granger, a native of 
Illinois, was trained for kindergarten 
work. She has taught in Wisconsin 
and engaged in mission settlement 
work. She is to marry Rey. Robert 
F. Black and with him will open up 
the new station at Davao, on the 
Island of Mindanao, Philippines. 


What These Recruits for the American Board Mean 


In addition to the foregoing pictures and characterization of thirty-two young men and women who haye re- 
cently been appointed by the American Board for service in the foreign field, the Prudential Committee has alreacy 
approved the papers of twelye more young people, whose appointment and designation will come when they have. 


completed their studies. 


Five of these will go as ordained men; four of them as the wives of missionaries; 


two 


single women prepared for either evangelistic or educational work, and one, a young lady with medical training, 


Two are from Union Seminary in New 
tional Seminary in Chicago. 


York, two from Hartford Theological Seminary, one from the Congrega- 


The young ladies are all thoroughly trained, and the American Board counts itself 
happy in anticipation of sending these young people to those mission fields which are the most urgently calling for 
re-enforcements. The very fact that these young people are ready to go and are approved candidates should be an 
inspiration to larger giving on the part of those to whom the Board must look for its funds. The number sent cu; 


this year is a little larger than the average for the last three years. 
One young man, Rev. Paul L. Corbin, is under appointment to the Shansi Mission, but for the present year 


he remains in this country as one of the college secretaries in the Student Volunteer Movement. 
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The Home and Its Outlook , 


nomenon—whenever help was needed, 


~ The New Woman 


The following satire on the modern woman was 
written by Mrs. J. B. Smith and read at a meeting 
of the Marshall, Minn., Women’s Club. 

O Lord, I come to Thee in prayer once more; 

But pardon if I do not kneel before 

Thy gracious presence, for my knees are sore 

With so much walking. In my chair instead 

I’ll sit at ease and humbly bow my head. 

I’ye labored in Thy vineyard, Thou dost know; 

I’ve sold ten tickets to the minstrel show; 

T’ve called on fifteen strangers in our town, 

Their contributions to our church put down; 

I’ve baked a pot of beans for Wednesday’s 
spree, 

An old-time supper it is going to be; 

J’ve dressed three dolls, too, for our annual 
fair, 

And made a cake which we must raffle there. 

Now, with Thy boundless wisdom, so sublime, 

Thou knowest that these duties all take time; 

I have no time to fight my spirit’s foes; 

I have no time to mend my husband’s clothes; 

My children roam the streets from morn fill 
night; 

I have no time to teach them to do right; 

But Thou, O Lord, considering all my cares, 

Wilt count them righteous, also heed my 
prayers. 

Bless the bean supper and minstrel show, 

And put it in the hearts of all to go. 

Induce the visitors to patronize 

The men who in our program advertise; 

Because I’ve chased these merchants till they 
hid 

Whene’er they saw me coming—yes they did. 

Increase the contributions to our fair, 

And bless the people who assemble there. 

Bless Thou the grab-bag and the gypsy tent, 

The flower table and the cake that’s sent; 

May our whist club be to our service blest, 

The dancing party, gayer than the rest; 

And when Thou hast bestowed these blessings, 
then 

We pray that Thou wilt bless our souls. Amen. 


It was satirically said of 
a certain rich man that 
he was so wealthy that he could afford 
to be economical. Some of our readers 
will recall the saying, in connection with 
the news that Lord Salisbury expressly 
limited the expenses of his funeral to 
$100, and that the actual cost was about 
$70. There are many women who would 
feel that their social standing required 
the expenditure of a much larger sum, 
even though it sadly depleted their limited 
means. They are not sufliciently sure of 
their social standing to consider that 
they can afford to be economical. A 
funeral, as a social function and a social 
debt, is with them second, if second 
at all, to a wedding. The dead must be 
honored—as if the dead would take pleas- 
ure in an expense which must pinch the 
dear ones they leave behind them—and a 
social standard—mainly set by the under- 
takers—must be kept up. It is this feel- 
ing which gave rise to that other satirical 
saying, “‘I can’t afford to die.”’ It is 
pitiable to see the self-respecting poor 
saving money—‘‘to bury them.” We 
suppose that many of our readers will 
feel that they are not rich enough to be 
as economical as the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, but is a self-respecting citizen of 
the United States—especially if she be a 
widow whose bread-winner has been taken 
from her—obliged to spend her own and 
her children’s substance on unnecessary 
funeral display ? 


Funeral Expenses 


The Boy We Could Not 
Manage 


BY HIS TEACHER 


**T do not deny that it is a difficult 
class to control,”’ said the Superintend- 
ent, doubtfully. 

But I like boys, and had taught in a 
mission school in the slums of Brooklyn, 
so light-heartedly I approached the Un- 
controllable. 

Pride goeth before destruction and a 
too-confident spirit before Randal D. 
It was Randal who made that Sunday 
school class the terror that it was; the 
other five members were only bright, 
mischieyous lads. Memories of those 
evil days are dim and chaotic, |ut I 


know that whether Edward perched on . 


the back of his chair and crowed, or 
James dived beneath his seat and howled, 
Randal was ever the power behind these 
manifestations—his face carefully void 
of expression, his black eyes meeting 
mine in a cool, insolent stare. How I 
mourned for my ragamuflins- whose 
hearts it was so (comparatively) easy 
to touch! 

After several weeks of ‘‘the strenuous 
life’ the boys ceased to adorn the backs 
of their chairs and omitted the acro- 
batic exercises. Still Randal kept ‘‘the 
worst class’? up to its reputation. He 
it was who decorated the Superintend- 
ent’s coat-tails with the legend ‘Kick 
me,”’ which presented itself to our star- 
tled gaze as Mr. A. mounted the plat- 
form. He it was who headed the flying 
wedge on the awful day when the entire 
class bolted from their seats and, rushing 
through the door, collided violently with 
the pastor. And when across the hush 
of the communion service the Sunday 
school bell banged gayly, we asked not 
who rang it; we knew. 

During the opening exercises of the 
school, my class used to hide under the 
church pews while I wildly sought them, 
and I cannot say that I rejoiced greatly 
when the wandering sheep were found. 
At least they were quiet during the lesson 
hour, listening with pleasure to stories of 
travel and history—and that was all. 
I could have done more but for Randal’s 
annihilating comments on anything seri- 
ous. Many a Sunday I went home only 
to sit down and cry my heart out. I was 
trying so hard and accomplishing noth- 
ing. Why, oh why, did Randal come at 
all, I wondered, distractedly. ~ 

At last when a friend about to leave 
the city begged me to take her class of 
girls I yielded to temptation, and after 
feeble objections finally cried, ‘I will do 
it—for you!” 

All the same, both the boys and I 
knew that I was retreating defeated. I 
had met my Waterloo. 

My successor entered on an existence 
compared to which the early martyrs’ 
lives were flowery beds of ease. Seven 
devils worse than the first seemed to 
have entered into our “‘ worst boy.”’ 

A serious illness kept me prisoner for 
six months, then I went away and nearly 
a year passed before I returned to Sunday 
school. Randal was- there, regular and 
irreverent as ever, but lo! a strange phe- 


work to be done, the ery arose. for 
Randal! Our school is unusually fortu- 
nate in its number of splendid boys, but 
somehow on such occasions it was Randal 
we wanted. He was so strong and capa- 
ble, and he was always there. 

When Jacob Riis spoke, and the church 
was packed to the doors, it was Randal 
who worked hardest bringing chairs from 
the chapel. Afterwards, ‘‘Wasn’t it 
fine?’?’ I asked unguardedly, and in a 
moment the old cool stare fell like a 
mask, as ‘O, pretty fair,’ he drawled. 
‘‘ Awful nuisance—lot of work.’’ 

When the Sunday school secretary re- 
signed it was Randal who, protesting 
wrathfully, filled his place and is faith- 
ful as the sun; Randal who all the 
winter has ushered at the eyening sery- 
ices, while a sociable without his help, 
although he says he hates them, is 
hardly to be thought of. 

‘“My son seems to do the churehgoing 
for the family,” says his mother, smil- 
ingly, when we meet at afternoon teas. 

When plans were made for the Christ- 
mas tree and at the eleventh hour some 
one piped excitedly, “‘How do we get the 
tree? ”’ the answer came serenely, ‘‘ Ran- 
dal will get it.” ‘Not if I know it,” 
promptly replied that youth, and the 
matter rested. 

The night of the Christmas social 
came; the tree was in place laden with 
decorations and gifts, and Randal met 
me at the door. We are good friends 
now—ever since the evening we sat 
down and talked it all over, I am so 
glad I never ‘‘told on”? Randal in past 
days! 

“What do you think they want now ?” 
he burst forth indignantly. ‘Me to be 
Santa Claus just because Mr. Brown is 
ill O, Vu’— 

“You'll do it,’ I answered tranquilly, 
‘“‘and splendidly, as you always do.” 

A queer little sorry look quivered across 
the boy’s handsome face as he smiled 
down at me—Randal is six feet, one. 
‘Not always, I’m afraid,” he said gently. 

“But I won’t be their old Santa Claus,” 
he briskly added, and accordingly slaved 
as Santa all the evening and went home 
declaring Christmas entertainments to 
be vanity and vexation of spirit. 

When Randal united with the church 
it was a surprise to no one, nor did it 
surprise us that he clutched desperately 
at the old defiant manner. Imagine 
the son in the parable running at full 
speed toward his father’s vineyard, shout- 
ing as he ran, “I go not!” and you have 
Randal. 

Though not a member of the Endeavor 


Society, I attended their meeting last — 


week, for Randal was to lead. He came 


tome. ‘ Will you play?” he asked anx- 
iously. ‘Miss B. isn’t here ae. 
to begin.” sc 


My thoughts would wander pe 
music, I thought of the boy wien, 
years ago I deemed so hopele 
forgive me! It was only I 
blind and impatient. How ; 
had gone onward and upward, And 
splendid manhood was in him all 
while. God knows the end from 
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beginning and ‘it is very good,’’ but 
we who cannot see must trust. And 
eyen to us comes sometimes a gleam of 
the radiance that shall be when at last 
the day shall break and shadows flee 
away. 
Then I heard Randal’s voice in the 

singing: 

Jesus, [have promised 

To serve Thee to the end, 


Oh, give me grace to follow 
My Master and my Friend. 


And seeing the earnest young face— 
for once too earnest for self-conscious- 
ness, heaven which sometimes seems so 
far away was very near, and over the 
little room there fell a foretaste of the 
peace to come when the crooked shall 
be made straight and all rough places 
plain. 


Card Etiquette in the Southwest 


A Philadelphian who returned the other 
day from New Mexico has brought back with 
him a valuable addition to the bright lexicon 
of social terms, according to the Philadelphia 
Press. The Southwestern place which he 
visited was very small and isolated, and its 
society consisted of but a few families—that 
of the storekeeper and postmaster, that of 
the liveryman and that of the ‘‘hotel’’ propri- 
etor. One day the Philadelphian received a 
written invitation from the wife of the store- 
keeper: 


Mr. and Mrs. Brounesjow 
Request the Pleasure of Mr. 
Blank’s Presence 


At A Reception on Thursday 
next 


Cc. Oo. D. 


The recipient of this missive was somewhat 
puzzled. He intended, of course, to go to the 
reception and he was fairly well posted on 
social usages as they obtain in the East, but 
that “C. O. D.” in the corner puzzled him, 
and after he had worried over it for some time 
he decided to go frankly to the storekeeper 
and ask him about it. 

** See here, Tom, I’m only a tenderfoot, you 
know, and I’m not very well up on these 
things, so I’d like to know—well, hang it! 
What does ‘ C. O. D.’ mean on this invitation 
anyway?” 

Tom gasped. ‘‘ Don’t you know that?’ he 
demanded, in horror at suchignorance. ‘‘ And 
you’re from a large city, too! Why, I thought 
every one knew that ‘C. O. D.’ means ‘Come 
or decline.’ ”’ 


Tangles 


( For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


74. PRIZE POETICAL TANGLE 


(Fill the blanks with the names of poems by 
the authors given.) 

A writer, tired of his desk, set out on a foot 
journey. (Wordsworth) took him through the 
fading (Bryant), where he noted the decay 
and (Bryant) which had grown beside (Tenny- 
son). At length he came out by a mill, and 
a little (Shakespeare) where the houses were 
mostly unoccupied. Ina field a single person 
was reaping the late grain. A young girl 
spoke to them, and said she was (Tennyson) 
and helped her father with (Cowper) of grind- 
ing. (Wordsworth) came up with his sickle 
in hand, and said that bird singing so far 
above them was a late specimen of (Shelley), 
and that this was (Scott), as all the rest were 
gone South. The Traveler asked the girl if 
‘she would tell him the name of the little 
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stream, and she said, ‘‘ You are on (Burns).”’ 
*“Then perhaps you are the Scotch poet’s 
(Burns).”’ ‘‘ No,’’ she answered, “‘I am not 
even Scotch.” ‘‘ Ah, I see,’’ said he, ‘‘ you 
have (Drake) flying on your house.” 
man with a sickle was an old soldier, and had 
fought in (Southey), while the miller’s old 
father had spent his youth at sea. They com- 
peted with old tales until one scarcely knew 
which of (Sheridan) was worthy of the palm. 
The soldier told of a terrible battle where 
their leader was shot down, and no one was 
fully competent to take the place of (Brown- 
ing), and the battle went against them. The 
old salt deplored the modern cruisers, which 
he said were nothing but turtles afloat, and 
said in (Burns) ships were ships. (Goldsmith) 
sent out its whole population to interview 
(Goldsmith) except one woman, who was sing- 
ing her infant to sleep with some soft (Watts). 
He ate at the miller’s and the (Cowper) turned 
on the respective charms of (Akenside), and 
(Campbell), 7. e., the enjoyment of fancy or 
anticipation. When the discussion seemed 
closing, the oldest man, an aged shepherd, 
eried, ‘‘(Browning), and Iam done. Does the 
opening crocus of spring give you more de- 
light or (Moore)?’’ The visitor stayed there 
some days, but when the robin and (Poe) be- 
gan to go South he consulted (Spenser), and 
finding it so late in the year, and learning that 
(Thompson) were often very inclement in that 
region, he went on. He always spoke and 
wrote kindly of these simple folk, though 
usually given to writing (Horace). 
DOROTHEA. 
[The works of one of the poets referred to will be 
given the reader sending the best list of the poems 
answering the tangle. The solutions are to be for- 
warded within ten days, and in case of doubt the 
winner will be decided by the neatness, attractive- 
ness, conciseness, or other special merit of one of 
the nearest complete lists. As Dorothea sets usa 
hard task, the results will be awaited with interest.] 


75.. CHARADE 


I saw a swallow TWO the sky 

On balanced wing go swooping by, 
And tried ONE pencil to portray 
What eye had seen; ’twas vain essay. 


I heard a chord of Nature’s song 

That seemed to break the might of wrong, 
And sought by written notes allied 

To give it life; in vain I tried. 


So oft COMPLETE my glowing heart 
Rare thoughts of heavenly beauty start ; 
Yet when I try their breadth to span, 
I write not all, but what I can. 
HESPERUS. 
76. MIXED-UP TOWNS 
Transpose the names of European towns 
and cities into words meaning the following : 
1. A beam of light. 2. A walking stick. 3. 
Soot that gathers over an oven’s mouth. 4. 
A firm or immovable foundation. 5. A crowd 
of people in motion. 6. A bond servant. 7. 
An alkaline solution. 8. Accent. 9. Having 
resemblance. 10. Solitary. 11. Instruction. 
12. One of the three kinds of the mechanical 
powers. 13. Prophets. 14. Clamorous multi- 
tudes. 15. A ventilating chimney. Os 


ANSWERS 


70. Gas. 

71. 1. Hoe, Hoar. 2. Hague, Hagar. 3. Bull, 
Buller. 4. Kitchen, Kitchener. 5, Croak, Croker. 
6. Fair, Farrar. 7. Mow, Moore. 8. Park, Parker. 
9. Pot, Potter. 10. Mew, Muir. 11. Ash, Asher. 
12. Peat, Peter. 

72. Howard (How-ward). 

73. 1. Geranium. 2. Magnolia. 3. Dandelion. 
4, Hyacinth. 5. Wisteria. 6. Chrysanthemum. 7. 
Forget-me-not. 8. Marigold. 9. China aster. 10. 
Oleander. 11. Heliotrope. 12. Nasturtium. 13. 
Anemone. 14. Gentian. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Mrs. 
E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., to 66, 67, 68,69; A. J. 
D., Dover, N. H., 67, 69; Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt., 66, 67, 68,69; Allen, Boston, Mass., 
67, 68. 
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Closet and Altar 


LOVE TO GOD 


As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O 
God. 


God is ever with me, ever before me. 
I know he cannot but oversee me always, 
though my eyes be held, that I see him 
not: neither is there any minute that I 
can live without God. Why do I not, 
therefore, always live with him? Why 
do I not account all hours lost wherein I 
enjoy him not ?—Joseph Hall. 


I could love thee, O God all the same 
if there were no heayen, and if there were 
no hell, I would fear thee no less.— 
Teresa. 


A great many people purpose to do 
right, but the trouble with them is that 
they purpose in their heads, and that 
doesn’t amount to much. If you are go- 
ing to be a Christian you must purpose to 
serve God away down in your heart. 
“With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness.”’—D. L. Moody. 


As three times to His saint He saith, 
He saith to me, He saith to thee, 

Breathing His grace-conferring breath, 
“Lovest thou me ?”’ 


Ah, Lord, I have such feeble faith, 
Such feeble hope to comfort me, 
But love it is, as strong as death, 
And I love thee. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


The practical error from which we need 
to warn the inquirer, is that coming to 
Christ is getting up an impetuous feeling. 
Faith in Christ is not a process of forcing 
one’s self up to a certain pitch of feeling 
and excitement, and then having accom- 
plished that, to be done with the whole 
business ever after; no more than mar- 
riage is a thing to have done, and then to 
be done with it. Coming to Christ is 
coming into loving, eternal union with 
the ‘‘chiefest among ten thousand.’’— 
John Hall. 


The proof of the divinity and absolute- 
ness of our religion is its capacity of con- 
stantly renewing its fires of love and en- 
thusiasm at the Cross.—W. G. Jordan. 


I have given my whole heart—not half 
of it—Alaskan Indian Chief. 


Eternal God, Fountain of all love, 
trusting in Thy love, I come before 
‘Thee, to speak to Thee, to ask Thee 
for Thy love. Thou knowest all I 
would ask Thee if I dared; Thou 
knowest how I would love Thee if I 
could; Thou knowest all I would 
hope of Thee, if mine own unworth- 
iness did not keep me back. Yet 
Thou givest me the longing, Thou 
wilt give what I long for, even Thy- 
self, whom I long for. Thou prepar- 
est the heart. Prepare my heart, O 
loving God, that I may long for Thee 
more, adore Thee more humbly, ask 
at least, with all the desires of my 
heart, all which Thou art ready to 

ive me, which Thou hast prepared 
be me, if I love Thee. Make me to 
love Thee through all Thy love for 
me, through Thine own love in me. 


+ 
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Kitty’s Picture 
I took my kitten yesterday 
To have her picture made. 
They wanted me to hold her still, 
Because she was afraid. 
I neyer had my picture took, 
Because I always cry 
When it begins to stare at me,— 
That awful camera’s eye! 


My kitty wiggled all about, 
And stood upon her head, 
And I forgot the camera, 
Until ** All done! ’”’ they said. 
But when the picture came, it was 
The queerest thing! You see, 
The kitten didn’t show at all, 
The picture was of me! 
—Abbie Farwell Brown, in A Pocketful of 
Posies. 


The Trouble about Emily Ann 


BY SOPHIE SWETT 


Alice sat upright without her cushions 
that afternoon, the pain in her back being 
but slight, and Emily Ann sat upright too. 
The other dolls on the couch might do one 
thing or another but Emily Ann was pretty 
sure to do just what her mamma did. 

““Yes, she is my very dearest doll,” 
Alice said when Miss Stella Wingate 
came up from having tea in the drawing- 
room to see her. ‘‘I feel as if I ought to 
love all my children alike but I have had 
her the longest and she is lame like me; 
Eustace tried to make the springs in her 
knees springier and broke one.’’ Alice 
controlled the quivering of her lips and 
kept back the tears; she was used to 
doing that to keep mamma from knowing 
how bad the pain was in her back, it made 
mamma look so white to know that. 
‘““Bustace means well,’’ she added can- 
didly, ‘but you really can’t let him mend 
things that you like.” 

“She was a walking doll? ’’ asked Miss 
Stella, looking very sorry for Emily Ann. 

“Yes; you can’t help feeling as if even 
dolls must mind when they can’t walk 
any more,” said Alice, with a little sigh. 
“The little girl went by this morning,”’ 
she added eagerly. 

All of Alice’s visitors—and that meant 
almost every one who came to see mamma 
or the big sisters, Edith and Esther, knew 
about the little lame girl who went by, 
sometimes on crutches, more often car- 
ried in the arms of an old man who looked 
like a sailor. 

“Did she?" said Miss Stella absently. 
She was thinking about Emily Ann, 

“She is a pretty doll. I think I’ll make 
her a pink silk dress; pink would suit her 
‘complexion,” she said, 

*T think she would like it. I suppose 
she ought to have some clothes,’’ said 
Alice, slowly. “She always has worn a 
wrapper, like me, We eall this white 
woolen one a tea gown. It’s kind of old, 
but we've always liked it."" Alice looked 
wistfully and doubtfully at the visitor, 

Miss Stella didn’t think much of the tea 
gown and she showed it very plainly. 

*T think she ought to have the pink 
silk,” she said promptly. ‘‘And a new 
name! She is worthy of a prettier name 
than Emily Ann. Perhaps you'll name 
her Stella, after me. You said once that 
you liked my name.” " 


For the Children 


“*T think Stella is a very pretty name,” 
said Alice, politely. 

“I’m going to make her adress! Then 
you'll name her after me, too, won’t 
you?’ said Miss Mary Forrester, coming 
over to Alice’s couch and putting her arms 
around her and Emily Ann, both at once. 

‘Stella Mary would be very pretty,” 
said Alice’s sister Edith. ‘Alice! say 
you’ll name her after every one who will 
make her something and see what a ward- 
robe she’ll have! And what a lot of 
names, too! As many as if she were a 
royal person.”’ 

All Edith’s friends who had come up 
from afternoon tea were eager for the 
plan. They all liked to amuse the little 
invalid. To have a doll with the largest 
wardrobe that a doll ever had and a long, 
long string of names they thought would 
delight her. Alice didn’t say much but 
then it was not Alice’s way to say much. 

All the family friends soon heard that 
Alice’s doll, the one that was always be- 
side her on the couch, was to be named 
for any one who would make her some- 
thing pretty, and every day there came 
an evening dress or a dinner dress or a 
visiting dress or a coat or a hat or some- 
thing or other that was pretty and dainty 
for Emily Ann. 

And she wasn’t Emily Ann any more ! 
She was Stella Mary Frances Agnes Dor- 
othy Dora Elizabeth ——. Her names 
had to be written down for no one could 
possibly remember them! Edith said 
there would soon have to be a sheet of 
fodlscap paper to write them down on. 
And the dolls’ trunks were entirely too 
small to hold the doll’s clothes. <A 
“grown-up”? Saratoga trunk had to be 
bought! 

But there was something wrong with 
Alice. She did not get better that win- 
ter, as the doctor had thought she would 
do. Her face looked pinched and pale 
and sad. And she seemed to care less for 
dolls than she had done. She apparently 
took no pleasure at all in the pretty doll’s 
clothes that the kind friends had taken 
so much pains to make, She had her 
couch drawn up to the window and 
watched for the little lame girl. But the 
little lame girl did not come. Once she 
saw the old sailor and tiied to call to him 
and ask him how his little girl was. But 
she could not make him hear her. 

The doctor said that something was 
worrying Alice, but no one could find out 
what it was not until Eustace gave his 
opinion. Eustace was only a boy but he 
was very fond of Alice and love often 
sharpens the wits. 

‘*She used to take a lot of comfort with 
her old doll,’’ said Eustace, ‘‘and she 
doesn’t now she is dressed up and has got 
so many hnames.”’ 

Mama scarcely thought that could be 
the trouble but she questioned Alice. 
She began by asking her why the doll had 
on yellow satin and black lace as if she 
was going to a reception and sat in the 
armchair on the other side of the room 
instead of on the couch. 

“QO, she isn’t Emily Ann any more!" 
cried Alice with a burst of tears. ‘And 
she hasn't any clothes to lie down com- 
fortably in with me. It's just as if I had 
lost my dear Emily Ann and got a stranger 


instead that had so many fine clothes she 
couldn’t be comfortable and so many — 
names that I couldn't get acquainted — 
with her! O, she was so niee—my dear 
Emily Ann in her old — woolen * 
wrapper! ”’ 


“Now, I’ll tell you just do,” 
said Eustace. ‘You put ier 
you like on to her, and you call 


Emily Ann again instead of Rite ihe. 
of fine names! I know how I want my 
own things just as they are and nobody — 
meddling.”’ 4 

Alice’s face brightened so wonderfully 
that mamma said, “I really think I would, 
dear.” 

“Tf I take away her names I must give 
back all the fine clothes,” Alice, and < 
her face brightened still mo a 

Eustace tore the foolscap paper with all 
the names on it into little bits and threw 
the bits into the fire, and Emily Ann in 
her old white woolen wrapper cuddled 
down beside her mother onthecouch! 

Eustace came upstairs to Alice’s room 
two stairs at a time that afternoon. 
When you heard him coming two stairs 
at a time you knew he had something 
nice to bring or to tell. “I've found out 
who she is and all about her!” he said. 

And Alice knew at once that he meant— 
the little lame girl. 

“T met her father—that’s the old sailor 
—in the street and I asked him. She is 
Kitty O’ Hara and she is nine ”— 

“Just like me!’? murmured Alice. ; 

«* And she has hip disease.”” — | 

““O, just like me!” said Allee again, 

“And now she is in the Children’s Hos- 
pital.’’ 

Alice turned pale. She was afraid that 
something would hurt Kitty O'Hara in ; 
the hospital. ~~? 

“Her father let me go there with him — 
and I saw her. She is in the room where 
the children are who are getting betternow 
and some of them had vee 
them were poor children and hadn’t ¢ , 

Alice sat upright suddenly; she 
that it hurt her back and her eyes 

“T might send them the dres 
people who gave them did 
There’s money enough in my b: , y 
dolls to go with them. I 4 to. 
say anything, but a good n ach aes Ss 
and coats and hats didn’t fi I 
very well anyway.” 

“T'll help you out from my b 
don’t have enough,” said Et 
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just Emily Ann in her old wi 
would like to give the thing 
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The Conversation Corner 


The Corner Children’s Vacations 


HEIR letters keep coming in, but I will 

take only those which arrived on time, 

printing as many of them as the page will 

hold. Eyenif we omit the Old Folks’ col- 
umn, I know they will not complain, for although 
not one out of a hundred of the real old, Old Folks 
had such yaeations in their childhood they are al- 
ways glad to hear about yours. 


ON THE SEASIDE 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have been to the shore at 
Harwichport. I am six years old. I have a brother 


almost 3 years old, he goes in bathing and cries 
because he has to come out of the water. I played 
in the sand and made railroad tracks and dug wells. 
I would like to become a Cornerer, as I like to hear 
the letters read. 

Athol, Mass. BARBARA K. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We are having great times 
here at Pine Point. Uncle J. and Auntie have been 
making us a visit here. The other day Harold and 
I found 697 sand dollars. [Would it be proper to 
say $6977] Now I want to tell you about three 
friends down here. There are two dogs named 
Pyramus and Thisbe. Sandy plays with them a 
great deal. Mamma says they are bad company 
for him, for he has learned to run out and bark at 
everybody that goes by, and sometimes he scares 
them so they don’t dare go by, but we spanked him 
and shut him up and now he is not so bad. When 
we knock on the window he looks very guilty and 
runs home. IL inelose a picture of the three friends, 
although you may think it looks like six. Please 
write to me soon and tell me if you have any 
stamps. Good By. 

Pine Point, Me. SYDNEY C. 

Sydney’s picture only shows two dog-friends, but 
I find that his original photograph has on its star- 
board edge a third, which the engraver has cut off 
altogether! [I should think that was a case of ewr- 
tailing surely.—D. F.] What classical taste they 
must have had down there to select those names, 
Pyramus and Thisbe—ingenuity also, for some one 
who was there told me they called the place Pine- 
dayl, the last word signifying do as you like! 


AMONG THE HILLS 


... This is our last Sunday in Vermont. I am 
[See 
Corner of Aug. 22.] I have had so many live play- 
things. Eleven pigs about half a foot long, a colt, 
a calf, chickens, turkeys, lambs, sheep, a dog, cats, 
a kitten, and my two cousins. My New Bedford 
address is 4 


Union Village,.Vt. JENNETTE S. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We got up here allright. [See 
Corner, Aug. 22.] We stayed in Methuen two 
nights because it rained. We had a good drive up 
here, even though it did rain. This letter may be 
pretty short, because we are going rowing and 
swimming this morning. 

Holderness, N. H. 


.. . We got here all right and we are all having a 
very good time here, usually following this routine. 
We get up, have breakfast, not all at once, for some 
come in at 9, then go fishing till half-past ten, when 
we go rowing till eleven. Then we go in bathing. 
Warren and I can swim pretty well. After that we 
have dinner, then wait a while and have dinner. 
(Do you mean that you have two dinners? Just like 
hungry boys!] Then we read an hour or so, then 
go rowing, haye supper [only one supper?) and go to 
bed. So far we bave only caught and kept two black 
bass, both of which we had cooked for supper. I 
caught the first one off the wharf fly-fishing; my 
father played it out and landed it, for I had never 
landed gamey fish before. Warren wants me to go 
out rowing now, so Good By. 
The Asquam. CL aRAS Ge Joun -T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: It is beautiful here where I am 
spending the summer—the woods, the fields, and 


WARREN T. 


especially Mt. Monadnock. We are very near it 
and in pleasant weather we enjoy watching the 
lights and shadows on it as it looms up before us. 
Yesterday we climbed it. It was pretty rough, but 
we were repaid when we reached the top. Thirty- 
seven lakes can be seen from the summit. We have 
quite a farm here—a horse, a sheep, a cat, a bird, a 
little black pig, two cows, two rabbits, two dogs, 
and hens and chickens. We enjoy having so many 
animals around as living on the farm is so different 
from the city. Winter and school come so quickly 
we try to have the best time we can while the sum- 
mer lasts. We cannot go anywhere without having 
to go up or down steep hills, it is so mountainous. 
Marlboro, N. H. ESTHER M. 


I remember very well climbing old Monadnock, 
almost fifty years ago, with a young and merry 
party, which included John T.’s great-aunts, as also 
hearing Esther’s grandfather preach up among 
those hills that very summer! 


IN THE ‘OLD COLONY” 


We spent our vacation at Saquish Point, three 
and one-half miles across the bay from Plymouth. 
Clark’s Island and Standish Monument are opposite 
us. Saquish means ‘‘plenty of clams.” The old 
house of the picture is a few hundred feet from ours. 
You may be surprised to know that this was once 
the residence of the great-great-grandfather of 
Abraham Lincoln, Benjamin Hanks, who came to 
Plymouth about 1699. His son William was the 
grandfather of Nancy Hanks, the mother of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. In the chimney down stairs there is a 
secret closet, where it is said they hid from the 
Indians. The old well is about fifty feet from the 
house, and the water is just as good as town water. 
I hope all the Cornerers have had as pleasant vaca- 
tion as I have. 


Plymouth, Mass. AMELIA C. 


rarer 


. 


IN Y. M. C. A. AND STUDENT CAMPS 


Dear Mr. Martin: We numbered about twenty- 
five in allin the Y. M.C. A. camp at Westport Harbor, 
now known as Acoaxet. The beds in our tents were 
filled with straw and rested on a wooden floor. Every 
morning we took out our blankets to air. We went 
in bathing every day, which was a lot.of fun. We 
played ball, cricket and quoits. Each day two boys 
and aman served; that consists of setting the table, 
wiping the dishes and bringing the water. One day 
I went out fishing. We rowed out and anchored. 
We used crabs for bait which we had gathered in 
the morning under the rocks. I caught one tautog 
and then—[Yes, we know what happened then!— 
D. F.] We stayed out there two hours more, by 
which time I was well again. I caught nine, besides 
two blow fish. 

The first night Mr. Davidson, our leader, said, ‘ If 
you want a’ camp fire, you must shack wood.” So 
after supper we went along the beach and gathered 
a large pile which made a bright fire. This we did 
every night and sang songs and hymns. At the 
close one of the men read a Bible verse and ex- 
plained it, and then we went to bed. One afternoon 
we all walked over to Little Compton and saw the 
old, graveyard in which is buried the first white 
woman born in New England. [Wasn’t she Eliza- 
beth Pabodie, daughter of John and Priscilla Alden? 
If so, she was of course the very great-grandmother 
or aunt of almost all of you!) After two weeks of 
jolly times we came home in fresh coats of tan. 

Fall River, Mass. FRED A. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I began my bicycle trip at the 
close of school work, setting off in the direction of 
direction of *‘ Sackett’s Pond,” and picking up two 
schoolmates. It wasa good afternooon’s ride, forty- 
five miles to Fitchburg, where we arrived somewhat 
leg-weary and mud-bespattered, but after getting 
something to eat and a room we strolled about the 


city. The next morning we continued our journey 


toward the Connecticut. At Athol we dined royally 
—a little too much so, for strawberry shorteake and 
whipped cream, washed dowu by root-beer, is not 


the best dinner for a bicyclist! We descended by a 
two mile coast to Miller’s Falls, and then ten miles 
up the river to East Northfield, nestling among the 
great hills. This was our journey’s end, for we had 
come ninety-eight miles to attend the Northfield 
Student Conference. 

We were welcomed to our tent by a brother of that 
“fine looking boy from Iowa’? you mentioned in 
the Corner [July 11]. We soon had our school ban- 
ner flying between the two tents and watched similar 
preparations going on all about us. When we went 
up to the Auditorium for the first session of the con- 
ference and mingled with the hundreds bent on 
something more than recreation I experienced a new 
feeling. The whole campus resounded that night 
with the cheers of the different delegations, and 
once we had to jump out of bed to respond to a 
cheer for our school. All the afternoons and eyen- 
ings were devoted to outdoor recreation. There 
were hills to climb, boating and swimming on the 
Connecticut, baseball, tennis and golf. Every 
evening we all assembled on Round Top and con- 
ducted our meeting in the open air under the pine 
trees within a few feet of Mr. Moody’s graye. 

We did not forget our national anniversary, in the 
evening marching by delegations to the Auditorium, 
the West Pointers in full uniform, the twenty Japs, 
and all the different colleges displaying their own 
colors—a handsome sight. The Canadians who had 
celebrated their Dominion Day shortly before par- 
ticipated with us, for as our orator gravely remarked, 
“Tf it hadn’t been for England we should not have 
had any 4th of July.” The bonfire later, with 
bands of boys dancing around it, was worthy of the 
occasion. Our ten days were well spent ! 

Andover, Mass. THAXTER E. 


A NEW YORK BOY IN NEW ENGLAND 


Dear Mr. Martin: We decided to take our vaca- 
tion this year in New England. We went to_New 
York, where we saw them digging for a big subway. 
We went through Connecticut along Long Island 
Sound, the branches of which we could see from 
the railroad. In Boston we took the Elevated Road 
to the North Station, went to Andover and stayed 
one night, then to Chester, N. H. We had a fine 
time out there, went haying and had lots of fun. 
One day we went to Hampton Beach; we went in 
bathing, which was great fun, jumping the wayes 
when they came in. The tide was coming in. To 
get to the beach we had to go to Salem, N. H., from 
there on trolley cars to the beach. On the farm 
they had 2 horses, 2 cows, and 1 sheep, also 2 cats. 
We came home by way of Providence Line steamer 
to New York, haying had a delightful time. 

Western New York. KENNETH B. 


.FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 


Dear Members of the Corner: I see that Mr. Mar- 
tin wants us to tell about our vacations, We were 
in Sonoma County, in a pleasant little town of Cloy- 
erdale, right down in a nook among the hills. The 
Russian [Rushing?] River flows near. Everybody 
is busy in this valley in the summer in their vine- 
yards. While there my father and I went down to 
Asti, the colony of Swiss and Italians, and saw 


ee 
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their vineyards. J have a new bicycle and rode it 
a good deal this summer. 


Niles, Cal. MARY H. 


In order to have the award perfectly impartial, I 
appointed two wise ladies for a committee, asking 
them to select the letters which, on the whole, best 
described a vacation, Dut taking into account also 
proper length, handwriting, good grammar, ete. 
They decided (independently) to give the first prize 
to Fred A. of Fall River, and the second prize to 
Esther M. of Cambridge. They reported, however, 
that Kenneth B., Sydney C., and John T, came so 
near winning the second that they ought to be hon- 


orably mentioned. Ww | Se 


The Experience of Repentance’ 


By Rev. A. 


The titles to many of the Psalms seem 
to have been chosen because they fitted 
events in the life of David. They were 
not always historically accurate. 
Hebrew editor of the Psalms described 
the thirtieth as A Song at the Dedication 
of the House; a Psalm of David. David 
did plan to build the house of the Lord 
as was shown in last Sunday’s lesson, 
but he did not even begin to lay its foun- 
dations. The Fifty-first Psalm is appro- 
priate to the attitude of the mind of David 
when, convicted of the crime of murder- 
ing a faithful subject after robbing him 
of his wife, he confessed to the prophet, 
“‘T have sinned against Jehovah.’’ This 
Psalm, therefore, may fitly be taken 
to illustrate that pivotal event which 
changed and darkened the career of the 
man whom God had called into closest 
intimacy and had chosen to represent 
himself to his people. But it is not con- 
fined to any one sin. It does not belong 
exclusively to any one life. It can be 
understood only by those who have passed 
or are passing through the experience of 
repentance; and it fits every such expe- 
rience, It includes: 

14. The knowledge of one’s own sins. 
The singer is speaking, not of others, 
only of himself. He cannot escape the 
consciousness of his sin. “I know my 
transgressions; and my sin is ever before 
me.’’ When he was pursuing or satisfy- 
ing his desires, he did not know his trans- 
gressions, he did not think of them. But 
when the satisfaction had been enjoyed, 
when David had destroyed a happy home 
and had taken the life of an honorable, 
innocent and devoted servant to hide his 
crime, then the picture was placed before 
him of another man doing what he had 
done; and he, moved by the sense of 
justice and by human sympathy, had 
promptly condemned the wicked deed. 
Read 2Sam. 12: 1-6. Under the prophet’s 
solemn charge, ‘‘Thou art the man,’ he 
saw himself as he was. Only a little 
while before he did this great wrong, he 
had gone apart by himself and sat before 
Jehovah, overwhelmed by his great kind- 
ness in making him a king and promising 
to establish his family in perpetual roy- 
alty. Compare chapter 8: 18-29 with 12: 
7-12. In both scenes the same man ap- 
pears. 

Sins differ from one another and so do 
men. But the experience of repentance is 
the same in all in this respect, that sin is 
seen to be dishonor to one’s self by one’s 
ownact, It is the contrast between what 
one knows he ought to be and what he is. 
“The evil which I would not,’”’ said the 
apostle, ‘‘that I practice.”” Then 
evil seems to be an enemy outside of us 


which we have allowed to take possession | 


of us. If it were not, we should despair. 


‘Tt is no more I that do it, but sin which | 


dwelleth in me.” 

2. The knowledge of the meaning of holi- 
ness. 
done for him and he knew that God knew 
him by what he had done against God 
{v. 4). He had condemned to death the 
rich man who had robbed his poor neigh- 
bor of his one ewe lamb, and then had 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 18. 
David's Confession. Text, Psalm 51, 
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David knew God by what God had ) 


“can be and do. 


E. Dunning 


been made to see himself in that rich op- 
pressor. But God’s goodness now stood 
out in such sharp constrast against his 
ingratitude that he lost sight for the 
moment of his cruelty against his neigh- 
bor. ‘Against thee, thee only have I 
sinned,’ he said) If he could have re- 
stored Uriah to life, and given him back 
his home, that would not have cleansed 
himself. His own blackness of heart 
would have remained against the back- 
ground of the whiteness of God’s holi- 
ness. 

Restitution for wrong, when it can be 
done, is not repentance, though it may be 
an evidence of repentance. The sinner 
cannot cleanse himself. He cannot know 
repentance till he cries to God, ‘‘ Wash 
me thoroughly from my iniquity, and 
cleanse me from my sin.” He cannot 
know the meaning of holiness till he can 
say believing, ‘‘ Wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow.’’ The singer of this 
song knew his sin; and knew that God 
could create a clean heart in him, could 
blot out all his iniquities, could establish 
truth within him and renew in him a 
steadfast spirit. That is an experience 
to which many a great sinner can bear 
witness; and many who know such great 
sinners can testify to the genuineness 
of their repentance. 

3. The vision of what a forgiven sinner 
The writer of this Psalm 
had not gained the peace and strength 
which comes from forgiveness realized. 
But he saw what that condition might be. 
It would be a joyful consciousness of the 
presence of God, a spirit willing to serve 
him [ys, 11, 12] a disposition and a power 
so to show other sinners what God was 
that they, too, would repent and return 
to him [y. 13]. 


[v. 15]. 

The singer knew that no rite or formal 
sacrifice could atone for his sins, or make 
him at peace with God [y. 16]. But he 
had learned that sincere sorrow for his 
wrongdoing, joined with the sense of his 
own weakness in an appeal to God for 
deliverance from the power of sin would 
not be in vain. ‘‘A broken and a con- 


trite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” | 
No penitence could restore to life and | 


When God should open | 
his lips praise would flow forth to him | 
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happiness the man whom David had 
wronged, nor make David again what 
he had been in the eyes of his people, 
nor avert the consequences of his sin 
which would henceforth shadow his life. 
But repentance would restore him to 
divine favor, and to the manhood he had 
forfeited. 

This Psalm shows that sinning men ex- 
perienced repentance and came into fel- 
lowship with God when Christ was not 
yet known; and that they preached the 
gospel of repentance and salyation so 
effectively that sinners were converted to 
God and knew the joy of his salvation. 
But a clearer revelation of his loving 
kindness and the multitude of his tender 
mercies in blotting out transgressions 
came to the world through the Son of 
Man. We who have sinned and repented 
and have had the joy of salvation restored 
to us can preach a better gospel than David 
did. We can wield a greater influence to 
banish sin from men’s lives and make 
them know wisdom and receiye truth 
within; but not to do this is to sin against 
the light which has come to us in Christ 
through the grace of God. 


Fame is the perfume of heroie deeds. 


There are two reasons why there should 
always be air between skin and clothing. 


The firstis that air is thebest non-conductor 
of heat—so that underwear havingample air 
space will keep in the body heat and keep 
out the cold better than other underwear. 

The second is that the pores need air to 
breathe the same as the lungs do, and when 
they do not have it the poisons ofthe system 
cannot be thrown off freely, In 
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Health Underwear 


sir space is always maintained between skin 
and garments by the Fleece of Comfort and 
Health—a fleece lining com of many 
Uny loops of wool intertwining. The open 
meshes of this fleece insure absorption of per- 
spiration and perfect ventilation. guardin 
against colds and promoting good poet 
health. Yet it costs you no more to wear 
Wright's Health Underwear than ordinary 
kinds. Sold by dealers, Send for our free 
book, “Dressing for Health.” 
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A Faithful Sunday School 
Worker Gone 


News of the death of Rev. George C. Haun 
of Madison, Wis., came with startling sudden- 
ness to the rooms of the Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society, -Oct. 1. 
Letters had been received from him as late as 
Sept. 5, in which his work for August had been 
described and large plans proposed for the 
weeks to come up to the middle of October. 
He had been, so far as we know, in his usual 
good health. It isa great loss to the Sunday 
school work and indeed to all the missionary 


work of the state to which he had devoted him- 
self with all the strength of his enthusiastic 
nature. 

After spending two summer vacations in 
missionary work in Wisconsin Mr. Haun 
was offered a six months’ position as superin- 
tendent of the missionary work in that state, 
to which he went with his bride in the spring 
of 1892. On the completion of this probation- 
ary period, he was without hesitation em- 
ployed as the permanent representative of the 
society. 

Mr. Haun was full of sympathy with those 
among whom he labored, and had a hearty 
appreciation of all that was good in them. 
His manner of speech was winning and effec- 
tive. The spring, summer and autumn of 
each year were devoted to the strictly Sun- 
day school missionary and evangelistic work, 
mainly among the lumber camps and new set- 
tlements in the northern part of his state, 
while in the winter he would tell the story of 
this missionary work in a simple and moving 
way to the churches in the older and wealthier 
regions of the South. In response to the 
interest thus awakened, many gifts both large 
and small, from the living and from the be- 
quests of those who had passed on, came into 
the treasury of the society. He was in close 
touch and most affectionate co-operation with 
the Home Missionary Superintendent of the 
state and they planned and carried out many 
eampaigns together. His two visits among 
the eastern churches, in the first of which he 
was accompanied by his wife who was in 
warm sympathy with his purpose and life, are 
vividly remembered by many of our people. 
He leaves a wife and three children. 


In and Around Chicago 
Centennial Week 


The exercises have been interesting from 
the first. Pastors responded to the request 
of the committee and made the city prominent 
in their sermons. Monday there were Indian 
games at Lincoln Park, a band concert on 
the Lake Front, and a reception by the His- 
torical Society for the old settlers. Tuesday 
there was a reunion of the descendants of 
the Kinzie, Whistler and Swearingin families 
at the Auditorium Hotel. A parade in the 
evening exhibited the industrial and civic | 
progress of the city. A peculiarity of this | 
parade was the absence of music, save by 
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three independent bands, inasmuch as the 
musicians of Chicago, indignant at the em- 
ployment of the National Marine Band, broke 
their engagement and refused to play, giving 
as an excuse the fact that members of this 
band were non-union. The parade was not 
injured by their absence. Wednesday the 
stockyards were open to visitors. An old 
settlers’ reunion in Memorial Hall, Public 
Library building, was one of the features of 
the celebration. The banquet to visiting 
mayors at the Auditorium was attended by 
350 people. Mayor Harrison gave the wel- 
come of the city. There were a few speeches 
from the guests and a poem on the Centennial 
by Joseph Jefferson, now playing in the city, 
was read. The original in Mr. Jefferson’s 
own hand will be kept as one of the precious 
relics of the celebration. The address of 
Mayor Low of New York was a tribute to 
the energy of Chicago, and a faithful exhibi- 
tion of its needs. Mr. Low thinks the gain 
in municipal government within the last 
decade even very great, but altogether in- 
adequate to the demands. The two greatest 
dangers at present are that franchises will 
be granted for less than their worth and be 
insufficiently guarded and that the city will 
suffer from the dishonesty of contractors or 
employees, in other words from “‘ graft.’’ 


A Mortgage Burned 


Sunday evening, Sept. 27, will not soon be 
forgotten by South Church. The week before 
witnessed the payment of the last dollar due 
on its nearly $28,000 debt. This means that 
within the last two years for current expenses, 
benevolence, a new organ and the debt, the 
members of this church have pledged and paid 
over $52,000. There are no rich men among 
them and the removing of this burden of 
debt means an amount of sacrifice of which 
few can have any idea. A brief address on 
the building of the church was made by Rev. 
E. F. Williams, pastor from 1873 to 1891 and 
another by Pastor Thorp on the raising of the 
debt. Great interest attached to the report of 
Mr. Frank I. Packard, treasurer, and to the 
release of the mortgage to Mr. H. C. Johnson, 
chairman of the trustees, who gratefully re- 
ceived the papers and then burned the mort- 
gage in the presence of a jubilant congrega- 
tion. 


Seminary Opening 
This occurred Sept. 30. The introductory 


lecture on Personal Religion in Israel before 
the Exile was by Prof. E. T. Harper. About 
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100 students are present. The notable increase 
is in the Scandinavian department. Dr. 
George has been encouraged by the response 
made to his appeals for aid to meet the neces- 
sary deficit each year. Meanwhile, not less 
than half a million dollars should be at once 
added to the endowment. 


Loss of Two Notable Men 


Henry, D. Lloyd, the friend of labor, a 
writer on economic subjects, best known for 
his arraignment of the methods of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, in his book, entitled, Wealth 
versus Commonwealth, and his report on A 
Country without a Strike, died of pneumonia, 
Sept. 27. Mr. Lloyd had insisted that a de- 
mand should be made of the Common Council 
Monday night to refuse to consider the re- 
quest of the street car companies for a renewal 
of their franchise, and to refer the whole mat- 
ter to the people to decide either for or against 
municipal ownership. His death prevented 
the plan from being carried out. The city 
has no money with which to purchase the 
property of the car companies, nor is it at all 
probable that the people are ready for munic- 
ipal ownership. What they do want is the 
best possible street car service, for which they 
are willing to pay a reasonable fare and grant 
a reasonable franchise. Mr. Lloyd was for- 
merly an editorial writer on The Tribune, and 
was recognized by those who knew him as a 
man of unusual ability and deeply interested 
in the welfare of the working classes. 

Henry J. Willing, who died Sept. 26 at Jef- 
ferson, N. H., and was buried this week at 
Manchester, Vt., was one of the merchant 
princes of Chicago. He was formerly one of 
the partners of Marshall Field and helped 
build up his immense business. I] health 
caused his retirement from active work some 
years since, but as a Presbyterian elder and 
interested in the benevolences of his church 
he has led a life of great usefulness. His 
wife is a daughter of the late Judge Mark 
Skinner. 


Chicago, Oct. 3. FRANKLIN. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 11-17. Machine and Spirit in 
Christian Work. 1 Cor. 12. 
Overorganization versus underorganization. 

amples of successful combination of both. 

guards against perfunctory service. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 498]. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Dr. Gladden as a Biographer * 


The walls of Dr. Gladden’s study tell 
how much great men have been to him, 
and how much he believes in the inspira- 
tion of truth mediated by persons. Hith- 
erto most of his writings have been inter- 
pretive of principles of theology, sociol- 
ogy and practical religious life. This 
volume reveals him as one who might 
with good conscience devote the autumn 
and winter of his life to writing about the 
men with whom he has been a contem- 
porary as a religious and civic reformer. 
_ These studies of Dante, Michaelangelo, 
Fichte, Victor Hugo, Wagner and Rus- 
kin, were first given as lectures at Har- 
vard University last winter on the Wil- 
liam Belden Noble foundation. The 
choice of such men as witnesses of Jesus, 
the Light of men, indicates Dr. Gladden’s 
breadth of view, and also an altering atti- 
tude of the formal religionist toward the 
informal religionist. ‘‘ Not one of these 
men,’’ as Dr. Gladden says, ‘‘was pro- 
fessionally or distinctively a religious 
teacher; some of them would have found 
it difficult to pronounce any of the formu- 
laries by which various ecclesiasticisms 
test their adherents; but not one of them 
could have been the man we have known 
or could have uttered the message that 
was given to him but for the presence in 
his life of that Spirit whose incarnation 
Jesus was.”’ To write as Dr. Gladden has 
about these men, or as Rey. John Kelman, 
Jr., recently has written about Robert 
Louis Stevenson, is indicative of the dawn 
of the era when the kingdom of God is 
transcending the Church in’ men’s 
thoughts. 

No specialist in literature, philosophy 
or art coming to this book, can expect to 
discover any fresh facts. But he, as well 
as the average reader, may find in it sug- 
gestive comment on facts. Dr. Gladden 
writes clearly and with not a little color, 
for he is a hero-worshiper, and a lover of 
beauty in art, poetry and music. 


RELIGION 


e Teac of Jesus Concerning Wealth, 
by Gerald D. euvet. pp. 208. F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.00 net 


Abounds not only in sound scholarship but 
sound humanity. The progressive conserva- 
tism of the Master was not an indifference to 
the people’s economic conditions, but a devo- 
tion to truth rather than systems: The writer 
considers that Jesus was not opposed to the 
rational employment of wealth, but only to 
lazy and selfish indulgence. The unholy in- 
fluence of money is, however, strongly empha- 
sized, but the writer fails to find in socialism 
any appeal to character, 

The ment of Life, by Frederick Lynch. 

pp. 188. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00 net. 
These sermons are fine specimens of a broadly 
human conception of religion as contrasted 
with the merely clerical conception, still so 
common. The title of the book is fairly de- 
scriptive of its contents, Christianity being a 
life, rather than a holding of a series of prop- 
ositions. The argument is so winning and the 
definitions back of it so clear, that it is effec- 
tive in making skepticism unreasonable. Here 
is a collection of pulpit talks that are not 
theological but sympathetic and experimental, 
given in a style that is not rhetorical but 
direct. They were preached in the “old 
ehurch on hill”’ in Lenox. 

* Witnesses of the Light, by Washington Gladden, D. D, 
pp. 385. Houghton, Mifiin & Co, £1.25. 
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The Teacher and the Child, by H. Thistleton 

ge pp.165. Fleming H. RevellCo. 75 cents 

net. 
An application of the principles of the best 
educators to the work of the Sunday school 
teacher by a man in thorough sympathy with 
Sunday school work. Although thoroughly 
English in tone, there is surprisingly little 
here that does not apply to American Sunday 
school teaching. The clearness of statement, 
the distinctness of illustration, and the blend- 
ing of the inspirational with the intellectual 
make the work one of special value to all Sun- 
day school teachers who are really interested 
in their work. 

The Mysteries of Mithra, by Franz Cumont. 

PP 239. Open Court Pub. Co, Chicago. $1.50 

ne 
A study of the Oriental religion which 
contested for more than a century Christian- 
ity’s claim to the conquest of the Roman em- 
pire. Although favored by most of the emper- 
ors from Commodus to Diocletian as well as 
by Julian, and although having a strong pop- 
ular hold, it is known only through ruins and 
inscriptions. This volume is a commentary on 
a collection of such monuments from the Scot- 
tish wall to the coast of Asia Minor. Profes- 
sor Cumont has made his inferences with 
scientific care and historic imagination, and 
the volume is an important and valuable con- 
tribution to the study of religion. 

ete for Sermons, by Clarence Edgar 

Rice. pp.211. G.P.Putnam’s Sons. $1.00net. 
Some unhackneyed incidents here find a place 
but perhaps the book’s chief value is its sug- 
gestive working over of old illustrations. 

A Treatise of Reformation without T: 


for Anie, by Robert Browne. Paper. ng. 
Union of England & Wales. 15 cents. 


The first English edition of Browne’s famous 
tract, from an American reprint. Of ‘he orig- 
inal, printed in Holland in 1582; only three 
copies are known to exist. A sketch of the 
author precedes the tract, also a reproduction 
of the original edition of his works. 


FICTION 

A Doctor of Philosop phy; by Cyrus Townsend 

Brady. pp. 302. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
A perfect woman, the daughter of a man of 
fabulous wealth, wins the degree of Ph. D. by 
an essay on the Negro problem, becomes afli- 
anced to an M. D. who had snatched her from 
a burning building, devotes herself to the 
work of solving the great problem, discovers 
that she is the illegitimate daughter of an 
octoroon mother, breaks her engagement, mar- 
ries a clergyman of noble character with a 
strain of Negro blood, recoils from him be- 
cause he is a Negro, goes mad and commits 
suicide. There are fine passages in this over- 
wrought, painfully hysterical novel, but the 
curtain falls on ruined lives, leaving the prob- 
lem unsolved and the impression that,it never 
can be solved. 

A Master Hand, by Richard hegoe pp. 257. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00 ne 
An exceedingly clever pitbortal story which 
takes possession of the reader perforce when 
he has once begun it and holds him to the end. 

His Little World, by Samuel Merwin. pp. 201, 

A. 8. Barnes & Co, *'€L.2b. 
A story of a diamond in the rough, a Michigan 
lumberman and sailor, told just as it might 
have happened. It is a series of mental pho- 
tographs of humble country people, combining 
comedy and tragedy, reproduced with a faith- 
fulness to life that constantly impresses the 
reacler. 

Fishin’ Jimmy, by Annie Trumbull Slosson. 

pp. 66. Chas, Scribner's Sons. $1.00, 
A new and well-illustrated edition of this 
beautiful pathetic story, which has held its 
fay for more bares a dozen years. 


Morrison I. Swift. 


Monarch Bill by 
ie sit. J. 8. << co Pub, Co,, New York. 


A story of social protest which is more an 
economic tract than a story. It argues the 
case against the present business tendencies 
of America by the method of the reductio 
ad absurdum, saving society by the rebellion 
of the wage owners just as it is about to 
pass under the domain of an absolute indus- 
trial tyrant. Its theories are extreme, its art 
suffers from its preoccupation with theory, 


The Man in the Camlet ‘Carlen | 
Bateson. pp. 320. Saalfield Pubs Go. chieago. 
oO, 
Historical romance is here combined with a 
detective story. The author has pieced out 
and altered to hjs own taste the facts regard- 
ing the discovery of Aaron Burr’s plot. 


YOUNG FOLKS 

The Spy of Yorktown, by Wm. 0. Stoddard. 

pp. 220 D. Angleton & One $1.25 net. 

A well-invented boy’s story of patriotism in 
the Virginia campaigns of the American Revy- 
olution. Lee Bowie is a manly fellow, natu- 
rally drawn, and Mr. Stoddard’s skill brings 
him through the perils of secret service with 
the enemy without the necessity of lying. The 
book reflects the kindlier recent feeling of our 
people toward the British who at the time of 
the Revolution were engaged in the attempt 
to subdue their fathers. 

F Ball, x ® 

hee sth ane shoved: : {Albertus tye mad 
A well-told school tale with football as its 
chief point of interest. Not only in good 
descriptions of games, but in suggestions for 
playing, the author has put things in a way 
that the boys will like, while the manliness of 
the story will win parents’ approval. 

The Dew-Babies, by Helen Broadbent. pp. 

319. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

A prettily written fairy book, with almost too 
mueh plot and a bit of blindness here and 
there, but with many pleasant incidents and 
the proper amount of living happily ever after. 

Winifred’s Neighbors, by Nina Rhoades. pp. 

224. Lee & Shepard. 80 cents net. — 

A lovable little girl, lonely in spite of pleasant 
surroundings, has a number of stirring ex- 
periences, wins friends by her sweetness and 
patience and finds her “real home”’ at last. 
A wholesome story though not specially orig- 
inal in plot or telling. 

Little Betty Blew, by —_, M. Barnes, pp- 

294. Lee & Yshepard. 8 00 net. 

Although none too se this story of the 
achievements of a little South Carolina maiden 
in winning the love of some Indians is pleas- 
antly told. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Clerk of the Woods, by Bradford Torrey 

pp. 280. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 10 net. 
Mr. Torrey has a happy art of choosing titles, 
and has not failed in this chronicle of a year’s 
impressions and observations. He is one of 
the most interesting of our literary natural- 
ists, and his chapter headings are tempting 
invitations. The flavor of wood and meadow, 
mountain and shore interpreted with thought- 
ful and genial humor, is in them, and we like 
the papers all the more for their diseursive- 
ness. 

Tite and Letters Horgee Bushnell. Bp. 601. 
The new edition of Bushnell’s works, begun 
by the publishers last year, the Loge fel of 
his birth, is enlarged by this 
in style and binding with the Sate tasers 
this biography was first issued . 
years ago, it contains material, especially in 
Bushnell’s letters, of much value, not to be 
found elsewhere. It will doubtless have a 
permanent sale. 


Exact Scien 
Tae aaa Steet et palate 


Werner Pub. Co. 
Dr. Walter offers us the first volume of a large 
work founded upon his formulation of life’s’ 
great law, which he considers the y 
of Newton’s law of gravitation. This law in 
his statement of it is: “ Every partiele of liv- 
ing matter in the organized body is endowed 
with an instinct of self-preservation, sustained 
by a force inherent in the organism, usually 
called vital force or ite, ee 
work is directly proportioned ? 
the force, and inversely to the degre af its no- r 
tivity.” We cannot follow the de 
velopment of his thesis. Its 
validity rest upon the p ‘ te 
included in the latter half of his | 


French Music A 
Arthur Hervey: pp. 271. 


Outlines the history of sbusieal composition 
in France from -Méhul to Bizet and Saint 


erry | 


-, 
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Saéns. It is generally too brief to be of great 
interest, except to students of music, but the 
criticisms of the work of Rossini, Meyerbeer, 
Gounod and Berlioz are full enough to be in- 
teresting to the general reader. 

Elements of Political Economy, by James 

Bonar, LL. D. pp. 207. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

$1.00 net. 
A sketch of economic doctrine as taught at 
the present time in England. The facts that 
the special illustrations are all from British 
affairs, and that the author, despite his evi- 
dent effort for clearness, often fails to make 
the reader quite certain what he is driving at, 
make the volume of comparatively little value 
to ordinary Americans. 


Old Paths and Legends of New England, by 
Katharine M. Abbott. pp. 484. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50 net. 


Encouraged by the demand for her booklet, 
Trolley Trips, Miss Abbott has prepared a 
yolume made up of bits of history, literary 
allusions or quotations referring to eastern 
Massachusetts cities and towns. Although 


Book 


Lewis Hind, for long editor of The Academy 
has resigned, and his successor will be Teign- 
mouth Shore. 

Dr. W.. Robertson Nicoll’s life has been 
written by Miss Stoddart of the British 
Weekly staff, who writes under the pen name 
of Lorna. 

Jules Verne denies the report which has 
been widely circulated and brought him much 
sympathy that he has been threatened with 
blindness. 

Admirers of Booth Tarkington will be glad 
to hear of his new romance, Cherry, to be 
issued by Harper & Brothers in holiday style, 
with Keller’s illustrations in color. 

Sixty copies of a Whittier curiosity, A New 
Year’s Address, in rhyme, ‘‘ to the patrons of 
the Essex Gazette, 1828,’’ will appear shortly 
for the pleasure of book-collectors. 


An Trish romance, The O’Ruddy, which 
Stephen Crane left partly finished, has, in 
accordance with the wishes of the author, 
been completed by Robert Barr, and will soon 
be issued. 

The current number of Masters in Art is 
devoted to Puvis de Chavannes, who is best 
known in this country for his decoration of 


the main staircase of the. Boston Public” 


Library. 

Bookmen are running for office in New York 
this fall. Jacob A. Riis has been asked to 
stand for Richmond Hill, Queen’s Borough, 
and George Haven Putnam may accept the nom- 
ination of the Citizen’s Union for alderman in 
the Nineteenth District. 

Evelyn Whittaker proves to be the name of 
the author of Miss Toosey’s Mission and Lad- 
die, which were published anonymously. Lit- 
tle & Brown give no further information in 
connection with her new story, Gay, except 
that she is an English writer who dislikes 
publicity. 

We have received the first and second num- 
bers of the Holiday Magazine, published for 
American boys and girls by the Holiday Pub- 
lishing Company of New York. It is intended 
for the younger young folks and has good 
original stories, sketches and poems with 
clever pictures. 

One of the latest books, World’s Children, 
is the record of a gifted family. Miss Doro- 
thy Menpes, a young girl only about nineteen 
years old, has written the text. The hundred 
illustrations of foreign children are by her 
father, reproduced by her sister, and engraved 
and printed at the Menpes press. 


Another brilliant family collaboration is 
found in Ballads of New England History. 
Written by Dr. E. E. Hale, E. E. Hale, Jr., 
Arthur, Herbert, and the late Robert B. Hale, 

-during the last twenty years or more as a 
diversion, it is now to be published with illus- 
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Portsmouth, Providence and Newport are 
ineluded, the title seems broader than the 
book deserves. If Miss Abbott had put as 
much work into the writing as in collecting 
material we should have been able to praise 
her volume highly. Unfortunately her para- 
graphs are often so involved that patience 
fails before the meaning is grasped. 


The History of J ohnny Quae Genus. pp. 251. 
ou, 


D. Appleton & Co. $1.5 
A handsome reprint of one of the popular 
books of easy rhyme which amused the fore- 
fathers in England. Johnny was a foundling 
brought up by Doctor Syntax, and the account 
of his curious and unmoral adventures is 
founded upon Gil Blas. The original illustra- 
trations by Thomas Rowlandson are repro- 
duced in color. 

Plain Hints for Busy Mothers, by Marianna 


Wheeler. pp. 57. E. B. Treat & Co., New York. 
35 cents. 


Intended as an aid to busy mothers who must 
take the whole care of their babies. Sensible 
and with helpful illustrations. 


Chat 


trations by Philip and the Misses Ellen and 
Lillian Hale. 

The current. McClure’s is unusually good 
and the best thing in it is The Babies of the 
Zoo, giving stories of the young elephants, 
camels, and hippopotamuses born in captivity, 


It is illustrated by amusing photographs of - 


the ungainly ‘‘ babies’? and their mothers. 
Children will be delighted with it. 


An exceedingly discriminating comment on 
The Call of the Wild is made by one appre- 
ciative critic who says: ‘‘To me it is better 
art than Seton’s or Ollivant’s or Roberts’s. 
Ollivant’s Bob always seemed to me to be just 
an extraordinarily canny Scotsman walking 
on four legs instead of two and wearing fur 
instead of frieze. London’s Buck is a Dog! 
Always a dog.”’ 

Mourning will be universal that ‘‘ Pa Glad- 
den’s’”’ earthly course is run. Elizabeth 
Cherry Waltz, author of the charming stories 
about this serene, truth-loving old Christian, 
died suddenly, Sept. 19, at her home in Louis- 
ville, Ky. The Century Magazine has in 
hand from her pen a Christmas story for 
its 1903 holiday number, and we understand 
that one other story is still unpublished. 


Dr. C. E. Jefferson’s new book, Things 
Fundamental, is to be brought out in satisfac- 
tory shape by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell, who an- 
nounce also another book by one of our pas- 
tors, The Cross Builders, by T. Calvin 
McClelland. Admirers of Anna Robertson 
Brown’s little booklet, What is Worth While? 
will be interested to know that the author, 
now-Mrs. Lindsay, has written a more am- 
bitious book along ethical lines, entitled The 
Warriors, also published by the Crowells. 


The Century Magazine for the coming year 
will offer a series of articles by John Bur- 
roughs on Current Misconceptions in Natural 
History which will renew the discussion 
which his recent article in The Atlantic called 
forth. Ernest Thompson Seton, of a differing 
nature school, will contribute sketches of 
wood life called Fable and Wood-Myth. New 
Thackeray letters written on his visits to 
America will enlarge our acquaintance with 
the great novelist at a period of special -in- 
terest to Americans. 

We are being kindly enlightened by some 
publishers as to the pronunciation of proper 
names. It seems that in the case of the Bel- 
gian author, Maeterlinck, the correct way 
is Mahterlink not Mayterlink or Metterlink, 
as we often hear it. The pronunciation of 
Potocka is Pototska and a Countess of Potocka 
is the wife of a Count Potocki (Pototski). Paul 
du Chaillu once corrected a woman who pro- 
nounced his name in the Continental fashion, 
** Shai-u.”’ ‘‘Madam,’”’ he said, “‘say to me 
emphatically ‘Shall you? Shall you,’ and 
you have my name.”’ 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Oct. 11, Sunday. Casting Out Fear.—1 John 

4; 7-21. 

Our approach to God suggests this defini- 
tion. , It is by the method of experience and 
sympathy. Only love can really come into 
acquaintance with love. We may safely use 
this definition as a test of our theology, if we 
remember also the other definition or descrip- 
tion which John gives—that God is light. 
God’s love is never founded on ignorance or 
compromise with evil. To compromise with 
our sins would be God’s disloyalty to the 
universe and his unkindness to ourselves. 
But when we come into loving sympathy 
with God, that love must cast out fear. We 
cannot fear his purity when we desire it 
with all our hearts. 


Oct. 12. Loving God’s Children.—1 John 5: 

1-12. 

The social thought lies deep in the apostle’s 
teaching, and the test of the highest obedience 
to the first great commandment is intelligent 
obedience to the second. Overcoming rests 
upon the life Christ gives. We must hold to 
God in order to overcome the world. And 
faith is a present victory, not merely one to 
come. In proportion to our faith we have 
already overcome the world. 


Oct. 13. Asking According to His Will.— 

1 John 5: 13-20. 

The confidence of thé eternal life is the 
very spirit of prayer. We ask as sharers of 
God’s purpose and companions of his will. 
Asking in accordance to his will, therefore, 
is the natural attitude of prayer. To ask 
otherwise deliberately is to contradict our 
own highest wish and thought. We are kept 
of God, but there is an element of self-keeping. 
It is the instinct of holiness, which at last 
should work as unconsciously and surely as 
the instinct which keeps our feet in the path, 
or our hands from the fire. 


Oct. 14. A Pastoral Letter.—2 John 1-13. 
The pastor’s rejoicing in the true lives of 
his flock finds warm expression here. There 
were corruptors abroad; the test of teaching, 
which the letter suggests, is the confession 
of Jesus Christ. When our enthusiasm for 
him is chilled by any teaching, it is time to 
suspect that teaching, and come back to him. 


Oct. 15. A Letter to a Friend.—3 John 1-14. 

What contrasted characters—Gaius, who had 
the witness of the church to loving works, 
and Diotrephes, ‘‘ who loveth to have the pre- 
eminence.’? The type of Diotrephes is not 
extinct, although Christ warned the disciples 
against it. The type of Gaius is more com- 
mon still, or there would be no good days 
for our churches. < 


Oct. 16. The Revelation of John.—Rev. 1: 

1-8. 

This wonderful book belongs to a type of 
writing which was common in the time, but 
among all the books of the kind, both ancient 
and modern, it is by far the greatest. It be- 
gins with a blessing on him who reads and 
hears and keeps the teaching. But we shall 
get little from it if we approach it in a mathe- 
matical or materialistic spirit. Much of it is 
rapt vision expressed in rythmie prose that 
nearly approaches verse. Its deepest mark | 
is devotion to Christ. By that it vindicates 
its place in the canon of the New Testament. 


Oct.17. The Vision of Christ.—Rev. 1: 9-19. 

Note the words of Christ. Compare his 
promise before he ascended and the corres- 
ponding claim of all power in heaven and 
earth. It is a vivid mystical picture, do not 
try to realize it as if it had the sharp outlines 
of a steel engraving. But let the awe of the 
presence of Christ be tempered by the re- 
membrance that he who saw the vision and 
fell at Christ’s feet, as one dead, is he who 
wrote that ‘“‘God is Love.” 
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Some Choice Passages Culled from Edwards’s Writings 


Christ Manifested in Nature 


He who, by his immediate influence, gives being every moment, and by his spirit actuates the world, because 
he inclines to communicate himself and his excellencies, doth doubtless communicate his excellency to bodies, as far — . 
as there is any consent or analogy, And the beauty of face and sweet airs in men are not always the effect of 
the corresponding excellencies of the mind; yet the beauties of nature are really emanations or shadows of the excel-  _— 
lency of the Son of God. 

So that, when we are delighted with flowery meadows and gentle breezes of wind, we may consider that we 
see only the emanations of the sweet benevolence of Jesus Christ. When we behold the fragrant rose and lily, we 
see his love and purity. So the green trees and fields, and singing of birds, are the emanations of his infinite joy 
and benignity. The easiness and naturalness of trees and vines are shadows of his beauty and loveliness. The erys- 
tal rivers and murmuring streams are the footsteps of his favor, grace, and beauty. When we behold the light and 
brightness of the sun, the golden edges of an eyening cloud, or the beauteous bow, we behuld the adumbrations of 
his glory and goodness; and in the blue sky, of his mildness and gentleness. There are also many things wherein 
we may behold his awful majesty: in the sun in his strength, in comets, in thunder, in the hovering thunder- 
clouds, in ragged rocks and the brows of mountains. That beauteous light with which the world is filled in a 
clear day is a lively shadow of his spotless holiness, and happiness and delight in communicating himself. And 
doubtless this is a reason that Christ is compared so often to those things, and called by their names, as the Sun 
of Righteousness, the morning-star, the rose of Sharon, and lily of the valley, the apple-tree among trees of the 
wood, a bundle of myrrh, a roe, or a young hart. By this we may discover the beauty of many of those meta- 
phors and similes which to an unphilosophical person do seem so uncouth. 

In like manner, when we behold the beauty of man’s body in its perfection, we still see like emanations of 
Christ’s divine perfections, although they do not always flow from the mental excellencies of the person that has 
them. But we see the most proper image of the beauty of Christ when we see beauty in the human soul.—From an 
Observation on the Excellency of Christ. 


Edwards’s Covenant with God—Entered Upon When Nineteen Years of Age 


Saturday, Jan. 12 (1722), in the morning. I have this day solemnly renewed my baptismal covenant and self- 
dedication, which I renewed when I was received into the communion of the church. I have been before God; and ~ 
have given myself, all that I am and have to God, so that I am not in any respect my own: I can challenge no 
right in myself, I can challenge no right in this understanding, this will, these affections that are in me; neither 
have I any right to this body, or any of its members: no right to this tongue, these hands nor feet: no right to 
these senses, these eyes, these ears, this smell or taste. I have given myself clear away, and haye not retained any 
thing as my own. I have been to God this morning, and told him that I gave myself wholly to him. I have , 
given every power to him; so that for the future I will challenge no right in myself in any respect. I haye ex- ¥ 

" 


ee 


pressly promised him, and do now promise Almighty God, that by his grace I will not. 
I have this morning told him, that I did take him for my whole portion and felicity, looking on nothing else 

as any part of my happiness, nor acting as if it were; and his law for the constant rule of my obedience: and 
would fight with all my might against the world, the flesh, and the devil, to the end of my life. And did believe 

in Jesus Christ, and receive him as a prince and a saviour; and would adhere to the faith and obedience of the 
. gospel, how hazardous and difficult soever the profession and practice of it may be. That I did receive the blessed ~ 
Spirit as my teacher, sanctifier and only comforter; and cherish all his motions to enlighten, purify, confirm, comfort, 
and assist me. This I haye done. And I pray God, for the sake of Christ, to look upon it as a self-dedication; 
and to receive me now as entirely his own, and deal with me in all respects as such; whether he afflicts ‘me: or 
prospers me, or whatever he pleases to do with me, who am his. 

Now, henceforth am I not to act in any respect as my own. I shall act as my own, if I ever sisi ab of 
any of my powers to any thing that is not to the glory of God, and do not make the glorifying him my whole and 
entire business; if I murmur in the least at afflictions; if I grieve at the prosperity of others; if I am in any way 
uncharitable; if I am angry because of injuries; if I revenge; if I do anything purely to please myself, or if I 
avoid any thing for the sake of my ease, if I omit any thing because it is great self-denial; if I trust to + Hf 
if I take any of the praise of any good that I do, or rather God does by me; or if 1 am any way proud. — 


Typical Resolutions Made in Young Manhood eaters 


Resolved, Never to lose one moment of time; but improve it the most profitable way I possibly can. 4) pa 
Resolved, Never to do any thing, which I should be afraid to do, if it were the last hour of my life. , ae, 
Resolved, To think much on all occasions of my own dying, and of the common circumstances which attend death. : : 
Resolved, When I think of any theorem in divinity to be solved immediately to do what I can toward solving it, ms 
stances do not hinder. 1 

Resolyed, To inquire every night, as I am going to bed, wherein I have been negligent, what sin I haye 
wherein I have denied myself; also as the end of every week, month and year. 

Resolved, Never to speak any thing that is ridiculous, or matter of laughter on the Lord’s Day. 

Resolved, Never to allow the least measure of any fretting uneasiness at my father or mother. Resolved to suff 
of it, so much as in the least alteration of speech, or motion of my eye; and to be especially careful of it, with 
of our family. 

Resolved, Constantly, with the utmost niceness and diligence, and the strictest coreiacy, to be looking into the s 
soul, that I may know whether I have truly an interest in Christ or no; that when I come to die, I may not have am 
gence respecting this to repent of. 

Resolved, Never to give over, nor in the least to slacken my fight with my corruptions, however unsuccessful I may 


Resolved, After afflictions, to inquire, what I the better for them, what good [ have got by them, and what I n 
have got by them. 
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About Brooklyn 


A Center of Congregationalism 

“The city of churches.’ Congregational- 
ists may well be interested in the characteri- 
zation; for not only has Brooklyn seven Con- 
gregational churches larger than any in Bos- 
ton or Chicago, butit also has the largest three 
in the country, four of the largest seven, five 
of eleven, and six of the largest twelve in the 
United States. Estimated from several other 
points of view—for example, the prominence 
of its pastors, the growth of its memberships, 
the size and efficiency of its Sunday schools, 
and the amounts of its beneyolences and home 
expenditures—Brooklyn borough alone is the 
peer of any city in its Congregationalism. 


Pastors Returned to Their Pulpits 


With the return of Dr. Dewey for the first 
Sunday in October, all the pastors have re- 
sumed their duties, most of them reporting 
themselves greatly refreshed. Dr. Baylis rec- 
reated at New Canaan, Ct. Dr. Cadman was 
at Wellington, near Shrewsbury, diverting 
himself with antiques, rare books, ete. Dr. 
Dewey rusticated at Rye Beach, N. H.; while 
Dr. Dyott united the North and South by 
spending his vacation at Auburn, N. Y., and 
Harper’s Ferry, W. Va. Dr. Herald regained 
his strength in the Catskills, while Dr. Hillis 
spent a busy summer, mingling his vacation 
days with lectures at various Chautauquas, 
including the original gathering. Dr. Kent 
divided his time between the Thousand Is- 
lands and Blue Point, L.I. Dr. Lyman’s rest 
days were somewhat delayed by the sad death 
of his associate, Rev. J. C. Wilson, but he 
was back in his pulpit the last Sunday in 
September. Dr. McLeod passed a month each 
at Devonshire in the north of Ireland and 
Edinburgh, also a week at Oxford and three 
weeks at Grasmere. Dr. L. L. Taylor ob- 
tained his rest as Spring Lake, N. J.; while 
Dr. Waters delighted in the beauties of Lake 
George. Most of Brooklyn’s pastors refused 
to spend their vacations in the pulpit. 


Interesting Features 


Bethesda’s pastor, Dr. Harmon, on the last 
Sunday in June, requested the members of his 
Sunday school to reserve their collections dur- 
ing the following ten Sundays when there 
would be no session. Result: a collection of 
$130 on the reopening Sunday—but a little less 
than the normal offerings for ten good Sundays. 
Plymouth’s Sunday school superintendent, 
Professor Raymond, propounded ‘‘ Twenty 
vacation questions’’ at the last session in 
June, and made these the basis of an interest- 
ing rally Sept. 26. United expended $2,000 
in improvements, installing a beautiful outfit 
of over three hundred electric lights. South 
created a sensation by the threatened over- 
toppling of its spire during a violent September 
storm; but its pastor, Dr. Lyman, referred to 
the incident on his return, and assured his 
people that not the foundations, but merely 
some of the outside sheetings of the steeple 
were dislodged. Park is rejoicing in the an- 
ticipation of a new church edifice now in proc- 
ess of erection, and is holding its services in 
the rooms of a neighboring branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Pew Assignments at Lewis Avenue 

Lewis Avenue is just sending out announce- 
ments for its annual pew assignments. This 
church’s method of combining the benefits of 
pew rentals and free pews is worth noting. 
While the present church edifice was being 
completed, a canvass of the parish revealed 
an almost equally divided sentiment between 
the two methods of pew assignments. Dr. 
Kent worked out a system which has proven 
satisfactory to his parish. Notices are now 
sent to all the pledged contributors that on 
a specified evening the pews will be assigned 
for the coming year. Replies from these con- 
tributors state how many sittings are required, 
and for whom. When the evening arrives, 
the requests for sittings are sorted into those 


for seven or more, six, five, four, three, two 
or one. Order of choice is then determined 
by lot, the group of requests for seven sit- 
tings being taken first, then for six, etc., 
down to the ones. The choices are then made 
on some evening a week or so later. About 
the same time, also, pledges for the coming 
year are requested. A few answers to pos- 
sible queries follow: the average contri- 
bution is between eleven and twelve dollars 
a year for each sitting; the running expenses 
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of the church have always been met from 
these offerings; elderly and deaf members 
of the congregation are given preference with- 
out assignment by lot; the system has been 
almost universally entered into with interest 
and cordial acquiescence on the part of the 
last choosers; no preference is given to the 
officers, several of the most prominent of 
whom often occupy what are more popularly 
regarded as the undesirable pews. 
OBSERVER. 


Nebraska 


Consulting State Editors: Dr. M. A. Bullock, Lincoln; Dr. H. C. Herring, Omaha 


From the Capital 


The Congregationalists of Nebraska are rejoicing 
over the raising of the required sum, $9,000, to 
complete the Girls’ Cottage of the Weeping Water 
Academy. The hall will be used for dormitory pur- 
poses, and will also have a large dining-room for 
boys as well as girls. The academy needs a new 
building for general work in addition to the cot- 
tage. Last year 740 students were enrolled in our 
five Congregational schools, of whom 550 were in 
the four academies, and 190 in Doane College. It 
is said that sixty per cent. of our ablest men who 
have risen to prominence and success are grad- 
uates of the smaller colleges. In this fact alone 
our Nebraska schools see reason for their existence 
and work, but they have in addition to this the 
tried and better methods of instruction which make 
their diplomas of marked value. 

The outlook for the coming year is very promis- 
ing. The academy campaign for $167,000 for the 
four schools—Franklin, Chadron, Gates and Weep- 
ing Water—under the vigorous leadership of Rey. 
G. W. Mitchell showed, Sept. 1, $34,000 in cash 
secured, and $13,000 in unpaid pledges. We are 
now working for the remaining $120,000. 

The work of these academies varies somewhat 
with the location, meeting local needs, but each 
one prepares students for the best colleges and 
universities in the land, and for first-grade certifi- 
cates. Music is also made a specialty in each one. 

The special state committee of corporate mem- 
bers of the American Board, Drs. Tuttle and Bul- 
lock, have done considerable work in seeking to 
arouse the churches to a feeling of greater interest 
and responsibility. Under the inspiration of their 
letters one pastor made a personal canvass of his 
parishioners in the interests of the Board. The 
committee have more calls to speak for the Board 
than they can accept. The home missionary work 
under the leadership of Supt. H. Bross, D. D., is 
growing. The cry is for more men and money to 
prosecute the work. We still have whole counties 
where our missionary is the only Protestant minis- 
ter. We need more money to send more men into 
these destitute places. 

In some places there is strong talk of uniting 
United Brethren and Congregational churches, in 
harmony with the recent movement. Nebraska 
Congregationalists are wide-awake to these oppor- 
tunities, but cautious about surrendering the con- 
stitutive principles of our churches and will wait 
long before doing it. Rev. William Hardcastle, 
until recently state missionary, accepts the state 
secretaryship of the Nebraska Y. P. S. C: E. Union, 
and will give his whole time to that work. 

Rey. J. E. Tuttle, D. D., of the First Church, Lin- 
coln, has returned from his vacation in New Eng- 
land, and finds that during his absence the indebt- 
edness on the church has been entirely paid. Rey. 
©. R. Hamlin of Plymouth Chureh spent his vaca- 
tion with his wife on a farm nearby, and Rev. 
Laura H. Wild of Butler Avenue Church, hers in 
the lake region of northern Michigan. The Vine 
Street Church put up a permanent building on the 
State Fair grounds for a dining hall in the interest 
of the proposed new church. The gross receipts 
for fair week were over $1,200. The pastor spent 
the last two weeks of September in Michigan, tak- 
ing a short vacation. 

The Lincoln Congregational Club will have its 
October meeting in the interest of Nebraska Con- 
gregationalism; speakers, Rey. John Doane and 
Dr. H. C. Herring. The club has secured Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton of Detroit for Forefathers’ 
Day, and are looking forward to the occasion with 
pleasure. 

The recent State Fair, one of the best in the his- 
tory of the state, shows that this region, once sup- 
posed to be a part of the Great American Desert, 
is one of the most productive in the world. Its soil 
is deep and rich and inexhaustible. All it needs is 


rain, and for the last two years especially it has had 
a superabundance of moisture. During the last 
twenty-five years in production it has averaged 
well with the other great states of the Mississippi 
Valley. The state is an empire of itself of varied 
resources, and Nebraska Congregationalists want 
to do their share in making it a part of the kingdom 
of God on earth. M. A. B. 


Omaha and Round About 


A church usually requires careful nursing through 
the period of infancy. Sometimes this period is ex- 
asperatingly prolonged. It is pleasant therefore to 
hear of one which is able to fend for itself from the 
beginning. Nebraska Congregationalism has just 
now this cheering experience in the case of the 
church at Plainview. Last March a little company 
of people there asked Rev. J. J. Parker, one of our 
honored ministers, to undertake the organization 
of a Congregational church in their community. He 
agreed to do so on condition that the church should 
be self-supporting from the start. This condition 
was promptly met, the salary of $1,000 per year 
being all pledged before work was begun. On Eas- 
ter Sunday the church was organized with sixty-five 
charter members. That no hot house processes had 
been used is evidenced by the fact that the mem- 
bership now stands at ninety, while an architect is 
at work on plans for a church to cost $6,000, of 
which sum $4,600 are already pledged. 

The fourth “kingdom campaign” under the di- 
rection of Rev. F. F. Lewis, chairman of the state 
committee on benevolence, began in Omaha, Oct. 4. 
In these campaigns a company of six or seyen peo- 
ple representing our different missionary societies 
go from church to church, holding two or three 
meetings a day, all speaking at each meeting. In 
this way the work is presented in its entirety, and 
the churches get fresh conception of the relations 
of the different parts to one another. The experi- 
ence of past years indicates that attention is ar- 
rested and interest excited by this plan in greater 
degree than by the isolated presentation of our va- 
rious missionary causes. The present campaign 
will continue for about three weeks, mainly in the 
churches of the Omaha Association. 

Some slight advance has been made toward the 
more complete supply of our pulpits since the 
appeal on behalf of Nebraska which was made in 
The Congregationalist last spring. But progress 
in this direction is slow. We are beginning to feel 
that it will be necessary to raise the level of home 


missionary salaries before we can keep competent ~ 


men in our outlying churches. There seems to be 
a growing feeling among our ministers that it isa 
sheer impossibility to live upon the amount hitherto 
paid. The cost of living has increased and is in- 
creasing in almost every item until there is a hope- 
less gap between income and outgo. Fora normal 
minister’s family, to say nothing of a Roosevel- 
tian family, $800 and a parsonage is the least 
amount that will afford a decent maintenance in 
Nebraska at the present time. How to provide 
this is a puzzle, but many of us are feeling that 
it must be provided even if it means the employ- 
ment of fewer workers. 

Doane College opened Sept. 22, with an attend- 
ance of a little less than 200 students. President 
Perry spent most of his vacation in New England, 
from whence he brought home gifts to the amount 
of $2,500, mainly from old friends of' the college. 
A large part of this sum has been devoted to the 
repair and equipment of the buildings. Nebraska 
owes a heavy debt to New England for its generous 
and long continued interest in Doane College. Plans 
are being discussed for relieving the overcrowded 
condition of Gaylord Hall, the girls’ dormitory. 
That which seems most feasible is the removal of 
the music department and the chapel to a new 


building. H. C. H. 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


KRALS, CHAS. E., Second Ch., Greenfield, 
accepts call to Prospect St. Ch., Cambridge. 
SOCKOVEN, Wa. A., Glenwood, Io., to Livingston, 
Mont. Accepts. 

BUSFIELD, T. E., Utica, N. Y., accepts call to N. 
Adams, Mass. 

CONE, JAs. W., Powhattan, Kan., to Fairfield and 
K. Fairfield, Vt. Accepts, and is at work. 

CRAM, DELBERT W., Valdez, Alaska, to Staples, 


Mass., 


Minn., a former field. Mr. and Mrs. Cram are on 
their way to the States 

CUTLER, FRED'K M.. Ashland, Mass., to Edgar- 
town. Accepts, to begin Nov. 1. 


DAvipson, WM. E., St. Charles, UL, 
Grove, Wis. Accepts. 

GOODWIN, SHERMAN, Orford, N. H. 
ston, Vt. 

GRANT, L. C. (Presb.) 
ter, Minn. 

HANNAFORD, Wm. H., Berlin Hights, O., to New- 
ton Falls. Accepts. ° 

HARDCASTLE, WM., recently of Cambridge, Neb., 
to secretaryship of the Neb. Y. P. 8. C. E. Union. 
Accepts. 

HEGHIN, SAM’L S 
Accepts, 

HENRY, J. ADDISON, Eureka, Wnh., to First Ch., 
Endicott and to St. John. 

HiTcHcock, CHAs. E., Cuyahoga Falls, 0., to Clar- 
idon. Accepts. 

HorxK1n, Rop’r, Kent, O., declines eall to Franklin 
Ave. Ch., Cleveland. 

JENKINS, DAvip T., Hot Springs, S. D., 
eall to De Smet. 

JENKINS, THOS. P., Remsen, N. Y., to joint pas- 
torate of Nebo, Siloam and Tyn Rhos, 0. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

KALEY, JOHN A., Vermilion, O., to Little Valley, 
Fae 

LINDHOLM, FRANK A., Swedish Ch., Danbury Ct., 
to Swedish Ch., Lowell, Mass. Accepts. 

MACDUFFEE, CuHAs. B., Yale Sem., to Windham, 
Ct. Accepts. 

MEANS, OLIVER W., recently of Enfield, Ct., to 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. , 
MEREDITH, Rop’T R., to permanent pastorate of 

First Ch., Pasadena, Cal. 

MowBRrRAy, HENRY B., Fruitvale, Cal., to become 
assistant pastor of First Ch., Oakland, with special 
supervision of the Sunday school. Also to per- 
manent pastorate of Fruitvale, with salary equal 
to that offered by First Ch. 

NEWELL, ALFRED W., to remain another year at | 
Wallace, Neb. Accepts. 

ORR, JAS. B., Wallace, Ida., accepts call to W. 
Seattle, Wn. 


to Emerald 
Royal 


, 0 BS. 


, Eau Claire, Wis., to Roches 


.. Ashton, 8S. D., to Worthing. 


aecepts 


PETERS, JOHN, Bertha, Minn., to Burtrum, Grey ! 


Eagle and Swanville. 
Grey Eagle. 
RIEDINGER, JACOB P., Oberlin, O., who has been | 
supplying at Barberton, to Rockport. Accepts. / 
Rowk, JAs., Cashton, Wis., to Barneveld. Accepts. 
SARGENT, Epw. C., to Tunbridge, Vt. 
SHELDON, HARRY D., Wellington, 0., to First Ch., | 


Accepts, and will live at 


Lorain. Accepts 
Smivru, G. ERNEST, Sauk Center, Minn., to Still- 
water. Accepts. 


SPANSWICK, THos. W., Howard, S. D., to Estelline. 
Accepts. 

STAPLETON, Row’, 
Mich. Accepts. 

STODPARD, JOHN C., Garden Prairie and Kelly, 
Io., to Earlville and Almoral. Accepts. 

STUART, ISAMBERT B., Alstead, 
land, Vt. Accepts, and will study for a degree at 
Dartmouth. 

THOMPSON, T. B., Beloit Coll., to Watertown, Wis. 
Accepts. 

Topp, WM. E., Key West, Fla., to Alva, Okl. 
cepts, and is at work. 

TORRENS, DAvip J., Mount Carmel, Pa., accepts 
eall to Friendship, N. Y., to begin Nov. 1, 

VooRHERS, J. SPENCER, Roslindale, 
cepts call to Adams. 

WatTernury, J. H., to Beardstown, Il. 
and is at work 

WILLIAMSON, ALLEN .J., North Ch., Columbus, to | 
superintendency of Cleveland District, Ant 
loon League. Accepts. 

Woop, Sam'L, Chapman, Kan 
cepts, 

Wooprurr, ALrrep E., Austinburg, 0., to Cuya- 
hoga Falls. Accepts. 


Rockport, 0., to Saginaw, 


Ac- | 


Mass., ac- | 


Accepts, 


Sa- 


, to Wheaton. Ac- 


Watt, Cnas,, Clark, 8. D., to Waubay Accepts. 
WYATT, Francis ., to remain a fifth year at 

Plano, Ii. 

Ordinations and Installations 

Heiser, MAny A., widow of Rev. J. H. Helser, 

o. Wescott, Neb., Sept. 17. Sermon, Rev. W. 8 

Continued on page 510 
Cures Nervous Dyspepsia ) 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, the kleal stomach 


tonie and nerve food, banishes the depression, de- | 


jection and disturbed sleep caused by disordered 
digestion. Builds up the entire physical system. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


N..H., to Hart- | —— 


{cost is a small matter. 


10 October 1903 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hali, Oct. 12, | 
10.30 A. M. Speaker, Rev. Charles F. F. Campbell; | 
subject, The Association for Promoting the Interests 
of the Adult Blind. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Manchester, N. H., Oct. 13-16. } 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 20-22. 


Rheumatism 


Does not let go of you when 
you apply lotions or lini- 
ments. It simply loosens its 

cesta HoME MISSIONARY ASSOC IATION, annual, | hold for a while, Why? 
Park Street Church, Boston, Oct. 28. Because to get rid of it you 


FALL STATE MEETINGS | 


WoORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, New Salem, Mass., 


ts NFS ot ia | Must correct the acid con- 
Nebraska, Genevay Oct 1-22 dition of the blood on which 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, c 20-22 | 


Soutkern California, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Connecticut, 


Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has cured thousands. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


oc |, |it depends. 


Tallassee, 1 
Nov. 13 
17 


Cherokee, 
New Hayen, 


Marriages 


CHAMBERLIN—TILLINGHAST—In Danielson, Ct., 
Sept. 24, by Rev. Samuel Virgin, D. D., George E. | 
Chamberlin of St. Louis and Emily D. Tillinghast of 
Danielson. 


CLARY—BASSETT—In New Britain, Ct., Sept. 23, by 
Rev. T. T. Clary, father.of the groom, assisted by Rev. 
Fk. W. Greene of Middletown, Edward Warren Clary 
and Charlotte Butler Bassett, both of New Britain, 
Ct. 


LATHROP—PELLETT—In Danielson, Ct., by Rey. 8. S. 
Mathews, D. D., Frank E. Lathrop of Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Ella M. Pellett. 

QUIN T—LANE—In Manchester, Mass., Sept. 29, Rev. 
John H. Quint of Falmouth and Grace G. Lane ot Man- 
chester, 

WALKER—PERKINS—In Alfred, Me., at residence of 
Mrs. Abbie T. Walker, Oct. 1, by Rey. R. C. Drisko, 

William H. Walker and Gertrude L. Perkins of Sanford. 


Deaths 
JONES~—In Ione, Ore., Sept. 23, Mrs. Una Keyes Jones 
wife of Rey. J. Lewis Jones, aged 31 yrs. Loyal anc 


devoted to her household and the missionary work to 
which her life had been consecrated. 


Why Modify Milk 


for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the 
novice when you can have always with you a 
supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
a perfect cow’s milk from herds of native breeds, 
the perfection of infant food? Use it for tea and 
coffee. 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 


We wish every one who thinks of purchasing a memo- 
rial to “SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET.” 
Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished free. 


**Granite, Marble, Bronze.’’ 


The Congregationalist says: ‘‘An ideal companion for study.” 


Teachers’ Edition 
of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, the Concise Bible 
Dictionary which has short articles about the Bible, its writers, its history, etc., with numerous 
illustrations from recent photographs; Combined Concordance to the American Standard 
Revised Bible which combines Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper Names with their 
pronunciation, etc., in one a-é-c list; Bible Atlas with twelve maps with index to every place 
mentioned thereon, A complete Biblical Library in a single volume, 
Prices, $2.25 to $10.00. | 
For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catatogue to 

THOMAS NELSON & SOHS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York, 


150 YEARS AGO 


pa 


When we come across a Set of antique furniture of a ; 


pattern much in demand, we are glad to make a few re- 
productions of it for the benefit of our customers. The 


Here is such a Set, The style is one that is held in 


deep respect by collectors, for it is pure Colonial. Every 
detail has been faithfully preserved and accurately ren- 
dered, even to the extent of making special mountings 
and trimmings. 

The wood is San Domingo Mahogany, in which most 
of the fine cabinetwork of a century and a half ago was 
built. The interior finish is in the same wood. 

We think you will be genuinely surprised at the small 
cost of these reproductions. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. — 
rt ik Ca. Se 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 518.) 


Hampton; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. A. Cress- 
man, 8. Deakin, Thos. Evans, J. D. Stewart. 

McCaRTNEY, HENRY R.,i., Goffstown, N. H., Sept. 
16. Sermon, Rey. C. M. Clark; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. B. W. Lockhart, G. H. Reed, W. H. Bol- 
ster, A. P. Watson and Sam’l Rose. 

MILLs, HeERBERY L., Hartford Sem., 0. Cherry 
Hill Ch., Omaha, Neb., Sept: 28. Sermon, Rey. 
Rob’t Yost; other parts, Rey. H. G. Crocker, Drs. 
H. Bross, H. C. Herring and Pres. Geo. N. Ellis 
of Tabor Coll. 

ROBERTS, RUEL W., o. 
Sept. 21. 

TAISNE, TELESPHORE §., i. Sixth St. Ch., Auburn, 
Me., Sept. 25. Sermon, Dr. Smith Baker; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. P. F. Marston, G. W. Fiske, 
H. A. Jump and H. H. Noyes. 


Ripley, Huron Co., O., 


Resignations 


Bark, WM. R., Alturas, Cal. 

BROWN, GusTaF A., E. Greenwich, R. I. 

CoucHMAN, THOs. B., Chester Center, Io., joins the 
Methodists and is stationed at Attica. 

CUTLER, FRED’K M., Ashland, Mass. 

EvANs, J. Lewis, 8. Canaan, Ct. 

FULLER, JONATHAN K., Windsor, Vt. He will now 
give more time to the chaplaincy of the’ State 
Prison. 

HANNAFORD, WM. H., Berlin Hights, O. 

HUuBLyY, WM. C., Cheney, Wn. 

LINDHOLM, FRANK A., Swedish Ch., 

Moorks, Rop’r G., Starbuck, Minn., 
sue his studies at Chicago Sem. 

OLSEN, NELS OLAF, Crompton, R. I. 

ORR, JAS. B., Wallace, Ida. 

PAXTON, Row’r, Almoral, Io. 

PEASE, WM. P., Leavenworth, Wn. 

Rowsk&, JAs., Cashton, Wis. 

SHELDON, HARRY D., Wellington, O. 

SPANSWICK, THOs. W., Howard, 8. D. 

Sprine, L. W., East Main St. Ch., Galesburg, II1., 
to study at Rochester Theol. Sem. 

STAPLETON, Rop’t, Rockport, O. 

SWEET, GEO. E., North Ch., Providence, R. I. 

TARR, JAS. J. G., Sheldon, Vt. 

WARD, HIRAM Q., Bakersfield, Vt. 

WATERS, FRANK P., Wolcott, Ct. 

WILLIAMSON, ALLEN J., North Ch., Columbus, 0. 

WINSLow, LyMAN, W., Hayward, Wis., closing a 
pastorate of seven and a half years. He will live 
in Beloit. 

WoopRvUFF, ALFRED E., Austinburg, O. 


Dismissions 
HAGUE, WM. B., S. Bridgton, Me., Sept. 15. 


Stated Supplies 


CHAMBERS, CHAS. A., Rowan, Io., at Harvey. 

CHASE, JAS. B., Riverside Ch., Sioux City, lo., at 
Belle Vista, which has again become Congrega- 
tional after a period with another denomination. 

Dic KINSON, Cus. A., at Smyrna Park Ch., Ceres, 
Cal. 

FREELAND, S. M., 
Berkeley, Cal. 

LYMAN, WM. D., professor at Whitman Coll, at 
Kennewick, Wn. 

MASON, GEO. L., recently of Guildhall, Vt., at Ver- 
shire until May 1, 1904. 

REID, Davip H., Lakeside, Wn., 


Danbury, Ct. 
and. will pur- 


Portland, Ore., at First Ch., 


at Hope, Ida. 


Personals 


BROAD.—The permanent address of Rey. L. P. and 
Mrs. H. C. Broad is 609 Congregational House, 14 
Beacon St., Boston. 

CLEAVES, CHAs. P., recently of Bar Mills, Me., has 
removed to Brunswick and will pursue a course of 
study at Bowdoin College. 

GUNN, WM. T., Embro, Ontario, has been released 
from his chureh for six mon hs, to become field 
secretary of the Jubilee Fund for the remoyal of 
mortgaged indebtedness of the Canadian churches. 

JONES, GEO. M., Whiting, Vt., has received an in- 
erease of $104 in salary. His surname has been 
changed to Janes. 


| 
Lyon, CLARENCE C., and wife, Canterbury, Ct., on 


the first anniversary of their marriage, were pre- 
sented by their people with $62. 


FRUIT OF THE PALM. 


Drake’s. Palmetto Wine; a tonic, laxative, unfail- 
ing specific from pure juice bf the wonderful Palm- 
po fruit. Gives immediate relief and eey 
rmanent cure in all cases of Catarrh, Stomach 
permane: Flatulency, Constipation, Congested Kid- 


Inflammation of Bladder. 


neys a Seventy-five 
cents at Drug Stores for a large bottle, usual dollar 
size, but a trial bottle will be sent free and prepaid 


to every reader of The Congregationalist who writes 
for it. A letter or postal card addressed to Drake 
Formula Company, Lake and Dearborn Streets, 
Chicago, Til., is the only expense to secure a trial of 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine. One small dose a day 

cures to stay cured. 


MITCHELL, I. E., Sherbrooke, Can., has gone to 
London to take a course in tropical medicine be- 
fore leaving for foreign mission work. 

Ropks, JAs. H., asst. professor of New Testament 
criticism and interpretation in Harvard Divinity 
School, has been elected Dexter lecturer on Bibli- 
eal literature. 

SPAULDING, WAYLAND, Ayer, Mass., returned 
with his family, Aug. 29, from a five months’ 
European trip. Miss Spaulding has accepted a 
professorship of Greek archeology at Vassar. 

WALTERS, THOS W., recently resigned from Pil- 
grim Ch., Spokane, Wn., will spend a year in rest 
and travel abroad. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN P., Gomer, O., has removed to 
Burton, to make a home for his son, Rey. B. A. 
Williams. : 

WILSON, CLINTON W., Ashland, O., just prior to 
entering the new parsonage, was presented by his 
people with three handsome rugs and some beau- 
tifully decorated china. 

WRIGHT, PROF. GEO. F., Oberlin, O., has completed 
a ‘collection of Russian folk-songs and sacred 
music. He has translated the Russian words of 
the famous Chrysostom liturgy and adjusted them 
to the rhythm of their Russian setting by Tschai- 
kowsky. The choir of Second Ch., Oberlin, 200 in 
number, are studying the work and will give it 
entire during the year. 


Churches Organized 


ALLEY, OKL., will be yoked with Chickasha. 

MINERAL BLUFF, GA., 8 members. Rey. 
Perry, pastor. 

SALEM, Mo., GERMAN and ENGLISH CONGREGA- 
TIONAL, org. Aug. 9, rec. Sept. 22. Rev. C. F. 


Wulff in charge. 
Bequests 


CLINTON, MAss.—By the will of Richard W. Fos- 
ter: Cong. Ch. of Clinton, $5,000; Am. Board, 
$10,008; Boston Children’s Aid Soc., $5,000; 
Harvard University, $25,000; Cong. Home Miss. 
Soe., $10,000. 

HARTFORD, CT.—By the will of Judge Dwight 
Loomis, $1,000 each to Fourth Ch., Hartford; to 
Asylum Hill Ch., Hartford; to the American 
Board; to the Cong. Home Miss. Soc.; to the Am. 
Miss. Ass’n and to the Hartford City Miss. Ass’n; 
$500 to the Ecclesiastical Soe. of the church in 
Rockville, Ct. 


A. C. 


Annivetsaties 


Boston, MAss., Pilgrim Ch., Dorchester, Rey. 
W.H. Allbright, D. D., pastor. Fortieth of found- 
ing of the church, Oct. 4-8. Anniversary sermon 
by Dr. Arthur Little. Other exercises were, burn- 
ing of mortgage, young people’s rally, reception 
to ministers from various parts of the state, and 
an Old Home reunion. 

Hoop River, ORE.—Tenth of the pastorate of 
Rey. John L. Hershner, Sept. 18. Eleven were 
received to church membership and church voted 
to become self-supporting. 

NEWTON CENTER, MAss.—Ninth of pastorate of 
Rev. E. M. Noyes, Oct. 4. 

SOMERVILLE, MASS., Broadway Ch., Rey. H. H. 
Leavitt, pastor. For tieth of the organization of 
the Sunday school, Oct. 4. 


) mouth, 
to hold it. 


ED 
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Vocalion 


Church and Chapel 
%e 
THOSE looking, in a church 


i [ee 
organ, for the maximum of 


Quality at the minimum of Expense, 
The Vocalion presents features of un- 
common interest. Among them: 


Exquisite Tone peculiar to 
this instrument ; 


Accessories giving the per- 
former perfect control ; 


Reduced expense of main- 
tenance ; 


Economy in space. 


As a whole, the most satisfactory sub- 
stitute for a large pipe organ. Illus- 
trated catalog upon request. 


ye 


The Vocalian Organ Co. 
102 Jackson St., Worcester, Mass. 


Absolute Range Perfection 


Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments. 


$10 to $20 
Saved. 


Freight 
paid east 
of the 

_ Missis- 
sippi 

|: River and 

north of 

: the Ten- 
nessee 
Line; 
equalized 
beyond. 


Your money re- 
funded after six 
months’ trial if 


Ciabe's: Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent. better than others. My superior lo- 
cation on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights 
and skilled labor are cheaper and be st, enables me to 
furnish a TOP NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving 
of $10 to $20. Send for free cat alogues of all styles 
and sizes, with or without reservoir, for city; town or 
country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 211 Lynn St., 


Toledo, Ohio. 
(Practical Stove and Range Man.) 


Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your 
Bristles in irregular tufts—el 


Curved handle and face to fit the 
Hole in handle and hoox 


rotection, 
8s between the teeth. 


This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush, 
Send for our free booklet, ** Tooth Truths.” 


Adults’ 3sc. Youths’ 2sc. Children’s 2sc. 


By mail or at dealers’, 


and superior merit. 


BOSTON 
55 Portland Street 


BAY STATE FURNACES. 


are all that we claim them to be—high grade goods of honest make 
Beware of so-called cheap Furnaces, of which 


the chief qualification is a tempting price. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE 


NEW YORK 
114 Beekman Street 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
CHy AND PRICES 
Re, 


IMPROVED 
CUSHION FELT 


wy 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. sag-Send foy 
Derakgue The ‘he ©. 8. BELL CO,, Hilisboro, G 


- MENEELY & co. WATERVLIE: 


Weat Troy, RK. ¥ 


| GHIMES and PEALS <..J8GH BELLS 


PHE OLD BERT SLY POONDRY. Ketab weeir *O° 


HURCH 


FACTURERS 


ETERS TTT H: PRAY & SONS Co.. 
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Canadians and Americans 
Fraternize 


A combined meeting of the Associations of 
Congregational Ministers of the Province of 
Quebec, and of Orleans County, Vt., was held 
at Island Pond, Vt., Sept. 29, 30. This was 
naturally brought about through existing rela- 
tions, two Vermont pastors, Rev. A. F. Mc- 
Gregor of Newport and Rey. Thomas Hall of 
Island Pond, having been superintendents of 
the Home Missionary Society of the Canadian 
churches, and Rey. G. Ellery Read being 
pastor at both Rock Island, Quebec, and Hol- 
land, Vt. The attendance was large in pro- 
portion to the number of churches represented. 

The keynote of the convention, interna- 
tional Christian fellowship, was well voiced 
in the welcome by Col. P. H. Dale of Island 
Pond, who, with many business and profes- 
sional interests, is much loved in all this region, 
even being called to preach funeral sermons 
in the surrounding district. The moderator, 
Rey. Hugh Pedley of Montreal, in responding, 
dwelt upon the common Anglo-Saxon and Pur- 
itan ancestry of the two bodies, their com- 
mon national problems of assimilating large 
foreign elements, and their part in the great 
problems of the world, urging that they should 
be one in the purpose to bring the great forces 
of national life under the control of Jesus 
Christ. Mr, Pedley also preached a well-knit, 
hope-inspiring sermon upon the saving power 
of the God-fearing minority, exhorting his au- 
dience to enhance its quality and enlarge its 
quantity. 

Fully half the time was given to a live dis- 
cussion of sociology on the lines of its Chris- 
tian principles, the function of the pulpit, and 
the Church as a working factor. The discus- 
sions reyealed not only a wide conversance 
with the best modern literature on the subject, 
but a practical effort and determination to 
bring the Church into vital touch with men. 
One country pastor was planning to study 
settlement work in Boston and New York. 
In considering work among young people there 
was also an evident effort to apply the lessons 
learned from the best modern writers on reli- 
gious pedagogy. 

The closing address was by Rey. William 
McIntosh of Ottawa, now secretary of the 
Home Missionary Society, as well as an active 
pastor. He offers prayer every Sunday in his 
home church for the President and Cabinet, 
and the army and nayy of the United States, 
as well as for King Edward. He showed that 
the Canadians themselves are just finding out 
the wonderful resources of their country, that 
100,000 emigrants have been pouring into their 
northwest during the past eight months (30,000 
of these Americans), and expressed the desire 
for a closer affiliation between the two national 
home missionary societies, and his hope that 
the day would soon come when the united 


BREAK THE FAST 
The Morning Meal Should Not 
be Missed. 


After a night’s fast the stomach should 
have some food for breakfast to sustain mind 
and body during the morning. It should not 
be a heavy meal but wise selection will pay 
immensely. 

A young Los Angeles woman says: ‘“ For 
rears until I used Grape-Nuts I have never 

“en able to eat breakfast, for eating in the 
morning was always followed by terrific sick 
headaches, and my stomach has always been 
delicate, 

“Some time ago a friend urged me to try 
Grape-Nuts food and I began eating it every 
morning. As a result of its steady use I have 
gained 11 pounds and the headaches have dis- 
appeared entirely and my weak stomach has 
become normal and strong. All my food di- 
gests and I now perform my daily duties with 
arenewed clreerfulness and energy. Evi- 
dently I had been eating the wrong food, 
but Grape-Nuts soon put me right."". Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ** The Road to Wellville,”’ 


Anglo-Saxon race would dictate righteousness 
to the world. W. M. 


The Georgia Convention 


The meeting was held in connection with the 
National Convention of Congregational Workers 
among the Colored People, at Atlanta, Sept. 18, 19, 
Though the session was short, important business 
was done. Rey. W. H. Halloway of Thomasville 
preached the annual sermon, on The Need of the 
Holy Spirit for the Preacher. The way to draw 
people to the church is to set the pulpit on fire and 
people will come to see it burn. 


The topic for discussion at the gathering was The } 


Needs of Congregationalism in Georgia. This was 
set forth in four addresses, followed by open dis- 
cussions. The central needs dwelt upon were more 
earnest preaching, increased denominational loy- 
alty and closer relation between the churches and 
schools. 

The color line came up for earnest discussion. 
The result of it was to appoint a committee of six, 
three from each race, to take the whole matter un- 
der advisement and report at the next meeting. A 
tendency was manifest to let the churches of each 
race work on its own side and perhaps in different 
state bodies so as to do away with the constant 
friction that has so hindered in the past. 

Rey. J. R. McLean, Macon, was chosen modera- 
tor; and Rey. W. H. Halloway was appointed a dele- 
gate to the National Council. The next meeting 
goes to Augusta. H. H. P. 


General Association of Washing- 
ton and Northern Idaho 


The fifteenth annual association of Washington 
and Northern Idaho, comprising over 150 churches, 
was held in the Congregational church of Dayton, 
Wn., Sept. 22-24. The pleasure of the meeting 
was’ enhanced by the beautiful edifice, dedicated 
only last July, and by the excellent program which 
the pastor, Rey. J. D. Jones, and the business com- 
mittee had prepared. Rey. T. W. Walters was 
chosen moderator. The sermon was-preached by 
Rey. H. C. Mason of Pullman. 

The review of the year, by Supts. Samuel Greene 
and W. W. Scudder showed a marked enlargement. 
Twelve new churches haye been organized, besides 
four mission churches. Twelve houses of worship 
have been completed and an equal number of par- 
sonages finished or in process of erection. Another 
gratifying fact is the widespread increase in salaries 
of the pastors. Nearly fifty churches, practically a 
third, have added to their minister’s pay. In the 
home missionary churches this difference adds 
greatly to the courage and comfort of the minister. 

In recent years the beneyolent gifts have steadily 
increased. This year the goal is set at $2 per mem- 
ber, or a total of $156,000 for the regular societies 
(a gain of $5,000). A calendar is distributed in the 
homes giving the months for each offering and this 
has worked well. The association yoted to pay part 
of the traveling expenses of the ministers, where 
these exceeded $5, and it is expected that this will 
largely increase the attendance. Plans were formed 
for systematic Bible study among the ministers and 
for the introduction of family worship more widely 
into the homes. 

The work has been hindered this year by the 
action of the Baptists, Methodists and Diseiples in 
crowding into small places that we had already 
amply manned, to the grievous harm of the Master’s 
cause, Another disheartening fact has been the 
short pastorates and frequent changes. Nearly 
thirty pastors resigned during the year and almost 
a score of men could now be employed at salaries 
ranging in equal groups: $600-$700; $800-$900; 
$1,000-$1,200. : 

The association passed resolutions looking to 
more efficient comity with the Presbyterians. The 
faithful work of Rey. T. W. Walters, for twenty 
years the Nestor of Congregationalism in Eastern 
Washington, was commended and greetings were 
extended through him to the brethren in England 
whom he visits. No subject aroused more vigorous 
discussion or greater enthusiasm than the proposed 
aMliation with the United Brethren and Methodist 
Protestants. The following resolution was unani- 
mously passed : 


Whereas the subject of the union of our denom!- 
nation with the United Brethren and the Methodist 
Protestant denominations has been officially brought 
to our attention ; 

Therefore, Resolved, That we hereby declare our 
hearty acceptance of the principle of union, and 
ceruify our willingness to co-operate with the other 
of our associations in furthering such suggestions 
as may emanate from the next meeting of the 
National Council. A. B, 
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§ and Jackets 


Made to Order 
in One Week, 


$8 to $40 


a e 
of samples from our 
stock of over 400 all- 


y 
from our catalogue and 
samples, send us your 
measurements, accord- 
ng to our new and 


to fit yo 
you. 
give you entire satisfac- 
‘on you may return the 
garment and we 
will refund your 
money. 
Remember 
that we keep no 
ready-made 
goods, but cut 


rder. A‘trlal order will 
ever arment to order. order 
satisty fhe most critical purchaser. Thousands 
of thé best dressed ladies order their garments 
from us by mail, realizing the great saving in time, 
money and annoyance. 

OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 


Tailored Suits, 00 to 
Visiting Dresses, $12.00 to $35 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35. 


We make a spectalty of 
Brides’ Traveling Dresses, $10 to $35. 


We pay express charges to any part of the U.S. 


We guarantee to fil and please og If we don’t, re- 
turn the garment promptly and we will refund your 


money. 

Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
who will, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles 
and materials. When you send us an order, the 
will look after it while it is in the cutter’s 
tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care and 
attention that it would have if it were made under 
your personal supervision by your own dressmaker. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent /ree by return mail. Ask for 
new FALL CATALOGUE No. 52. _ Men- 
tion whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, 
and about the colors you desire, and we will se 
a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Established 15 years. 


A light Russia 
Iron Stove for 
coal or wood. 
Just the thing 
for this season 
of the year. 


¢ £ Sy 


Send for circular 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


55 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 
When You Are All Bound Up 
and are suffering from indigestion, lack of 
appetite, foul breath, headache, sm 
Sith of the stomach, kidney and com- 

laints you need a tonie 
t will move the bowels 


use a purgative or cathartic. weaken 
the bowels and system and make disease 
worse. Use instead Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine. It tones, builds up, new 
strength and vigor, not alone to bowels 


lief only, Most obstinate cases 

and pve Pa the cure is nee es 

Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is not a patent 

medicine. A list of ingredients is 
wkage with explanation of their 
Vrite us for a free sample bottle. 

peasy Co., 122 Seneca Building, 


AN leading druggists sell it. 
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WINTER 
TOURS 


of the 
Hamburg - American Line 


during January, February, March 


tothe West Indies 


By Palatial Twin-Screw Steamer 


Prinzessin Victoria Luise 


Cruises of 25 to 28 days’ dura- 
tion, costing from $200 and 
$250 upward, 


Send for Booklet 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 Broadway, New York 


The West 


The Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way is the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri 
River, and the Pioneer Line West and 
Northwest from Chicago. 

Over its superb road bed four fast 
daily trains, provided with all the lux- 
uries of modern travel, bring Chicago 
and the East within easy reach of the 
trans-Missouri region and the Pacific 
Coast. 

Three of these daily trains pass 
westward through Omaha to Denver, 
Ogden, Salt Lake, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland 
without change. One of them, the 
famous electric lighted Overland Lim- 
ited, less than three days Chicago to 
the Coast-is the most magnificent 
train in the world. 

A daily service of through trains 
between Chicago and Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, and other points in lowa, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas and the 
Black Hills, provide en route 
Ghe BEST of EVERYTHING 


For full information call on any ticket agent 
or address 
W. B. KNISKERN 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N. W. R’y 
Chicago, Tl. 


Nw 


DOMINION LINE &§3,7uh 
SCREW SERVICE 
Boston—Queenstown—Liverpool 
New England, Oct. 1 | Commonwealth, Oct. 22 
Mayflower, Oct. 8 | New England, Oct. 29 
Columbus, Oct. 15 | Mayflower, Nov. 5 


haa #80 upward; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 
ra 
FROM BOSTON 


To MEDITERRANEAN Rect 


AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 
VANCOUVER, Oct. 10. 
Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, #50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Hill-Top Anniversary 


An occasion of more than local interest was the 
observance Oct. 2 of the 125th birthday of the First 
Church of Huntington, Mass. Located on Norwich 
Hill, a part of ancient Murray field, and removed 
from steam and trolley roads, it has ably worked 
out its own salvation. Though small in numbers it 
is active, with a modernized house of worship and 
an energetic pastor and people. It has exported 
life to all parts of the country. 

The exercises were under the direction of Rey. 
W. L. Hendrick. Dea. Charles H. Kirkland gave 
the historic sketch. Greetings were extended from 
the mother church at Chester by Rev. W. M. Weeks 
and from the daughter church in Huntington by 
Mrs. S. A. Woods. Other messages were brought 
by Rey. C. H. Hamlin and Rey. John Cowan. Secre- 
tary Coit represented the Home Missionary Society. 
Reminiscences included words from Rey. H. A. 
Dickinson. The exercises closed with an address 
upon The Real Country Church, by Rey. W. P. Lan- 
ders. 

This sort of anniversary presents anew in the vi- 
tal force of the rural church, the imperative need 
of its maintenance and the wisdom of increased 
gifts to our State Missionary Society. Ww. P.L 


An Indian Conference 


The Annual Conference of Indian Churches met 
in North Dakota with the Standing Rock church. 
An early snowstorm with wind, rain and sleet, and 
all kinds of discomfort for people in tents, came dur- 
ing the session. Only Indians would have kept so 
cheery and enthusiastic. : 

The meeting was exceptionally large. There are 
now fifteen Indian churches among the Sioux and 
neighboring tribes, with a membership of over 1,500. 
In the year these churches have contributed nearly 
$2,000 for missionary work. The Dakota churches 
raised over $1,400 for church extension among 
their own people. 

Each conference shows new signs of development. 
This year every discussion was on some topic of 
vital interest to the moral welfare of the people. 
Topics included: The Bad Effects of Indian Fourth 
of July Celebrations, The Bad Influences of White 
People’s Dance on the Indian Young People, How 
Can Politics.and Religion be Made Mutually Help- 
ful? 

The rallying center of the Indian work is the 
Santee Normal School, which is doing much in de- 
veloping leaders, publishing Bible Helps and carry- 
ing on a Bible Correspondence School. J. F.C. 


Burlision 
Route 


California 
Excursions 


Leave Chicago and St. Louis on 
certain days every week in Pull- 
man tourist sleeping cars. Each 
is personally conducted by aspecial 
excursion agent, who does much 
to make the overland trip interest- 
ing and entertaining. 

These excursions travel over the 
Burlington Route from Chicago to 
Denver, over the Scenic Line past 
the grand Rocky Mountain scenery 
by daylight, thro’ Salt Lake City, 
and over the Southern Pacific to 
San Francisco or to Los Angeles. 

This is without question the most 
intensely interesting ride in all 
America. 

A postal card request will bring 
two publications about California 
that are worth sending for and 
worth reading. 

P. S. EUSTIS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 
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Your Savin 


S ey, 
will earn S % 


The Industrial Savings and Loan Co., 
established over to years, has earned a repu- 
tation for reliability and conservatism that is 
not surpassed by any institution of its kind. 
Its business, which is 2on-speculative, is under 
supervision of andregularly examined by New 
York Banking Dept. Your money safely in- 
vested willearn 5 per cent per annum. Subject 
to withdrawalat any time—it bears earnings for 
every day invested. 


Full information and endorsements of 
prominent clergymen and professional men 
sent upon request. Waits ror Booxuar 


Assots $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits $175,000 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co, 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans 

to actual settlers only. 21 years’ experience 

in business. Send for formal applications, 
list ofreferences and map showing location of lands. 
Over $400,000 invested. None but SAFE, PROMPT 
PAYING loans on my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
309, 310, 311 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1903 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


$427,046.49 

545,527.84 
1,593,892.06 
2,040,000.00 
2,869,000.00 


state and City Bonds. 
: d 1,375,430.00 


Railroad Bonds........ 


Water and Gas Bonds and Stock 519,000.00 
Railroad Stocks..............0-5 --.  6,174,550.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Soe eee SSeS 456,250.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on ES 
Real be pele tees areca Heo aac 112,750.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands 0 
PAG ON d tone sivitk os incite alow als alinmueh mais eines 985,872.94 
st due and accrued on 1st January, 
Interest 9,315.79 


Cash: Capital «5: <jsyerece sce oicnssieine M 00 
Reserve Premium 5,986,873.00 
Unpaid Losses : 757,114.48 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 853,608.95 
Reserve for Taxes.......e-sesccsscseses 15,000.00 
Net Surplus. ....cssccescerccvecsseccseces . 6,436,038.69 

817,108,635.12 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders &9,436,038.69 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC CG. BUSWELL, 2d. Fice-Prest. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3d Vice-Prest. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS,? iy 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY. Secretaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass't Secretary. 


FAMOUS ANNUAL 


$m Autumnal 
Excursion 


THURSDAY, OCT. 8, 1903. 


A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


leaves the South Station at 8.30 A. M., passing 
through the most beautiful and prosperous section 
of Massachusetts to ALBANY through the 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, 


Thence, by either day or night boat down the 
historic and beautiful 


HUDSON RIVER, 


Passing the Catskills, West Point, and the Palisades, 
arriving in 

NEW YORK CITY 
at 6 A. M. or6 P. M., Friday, October 9, depending 
on whether you take the night boat October 8, or 
the day boat October 9. Thence by the palatial 
steamers of the 


FALL RIVER LINE 


to Boston, arriving at 7 A. M. either Saturday 
or Sunday. For further particulars address 


A. S. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


The Last. The Best. Wait for it. 
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To Solidify Boston Congrega- 
tionalism 
Report of the Committee of Six 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE UNION 
CONFERENCE 


ARTICLE 1. NAME 


This conference shall be called the Union Con- 
ference of Congregational Churches of Boston and 
Vicinity. 


ARTICLE 2. OBJECT 


Its object is to promote Christian fellowship, the 
welfare of the churches and the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom through Congregationalism. 


ARTICLE 3. MEETINGS 


The annual meeting shall be held on the second 
Wednesday in November. Special meetings shall 
be called by the secretary-treasurer, at the request 
of the board of commissioners. 2 


ARTICLE 4. OFFICERS 


The officers shall consist of a moderator, a secre- 
tary-treasurer and a board of five commissioners. 
The moderator and the board of commissioners 
shall be elected at the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE 5. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The moderator shall preside at the meeting at 
which he is elected. 

The secretary-treasurer shall hold office for three 
years; shall keep the records of the conference; 
shall receive and disburse funds under the direc- 
tion of the commissioners. 


ARTICLE 6, COMMISSIONERS 


Section 1. Field of Operation. The field of op- 
eration shall be within the geographical limits of 
the three Suffolk Conferences, unless the services 
of the commission are desired beyond these limits. 

Section 2. Duties. The duties of the commis- 
sioners shall be as follows: , 

(a) To consider the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the Congregational churches of Boston 
and yieinity for Christian work, and take such in- 
itiative as is necessary. 

(») To proffer counsel and 
needed. 

(ec) To secure better comity between the societies 
and organizations operating in its field. 

(d) To furnish a medium through which the judg- 
ment of the churches may be conveyed to the State 
Association and the National Council. 

(e) To provide information for those desiring it, 
concerning the principles and methods of Congre- 
gationalism. 

(f) To make an annual report to the conference. 

(g) The commissioners shall elect their own of- 
ficers. 

(h) The commissioners shall have power to fill 
yacancies in their own body. 

Section 3. Method of Election; 


arbitration where 


IT’S A MISTAKE 
To Attribute Coffee Us to Poor 
Grades of Coffee. 


Many people lay all the blame for the 
diseases caused by coffee upon the poorer 
grades of coffee but this is an error as the 
following proves: 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


(a) One commissioner must be elected from each 
conference district. 

(b) The representatives of the churches assem- 
bled in each local conference shall nominate three 
candidates from its district for the office of commis- 
sioner. 

(ce) These nine names shall be printed on one 
ballot, which shall designate the conference district 
to which each belongs. The. one from each con- 
ference district receiving the highest number of 
votes shall be deelared elected. Of the remaining 
six, the two receiving the highest number of votes 
shall be declared elected. 

Section 4. Tenure of Office. No person shall 
serve more than five consecutive years as commis- 
sioner, nor be eligible for re-election after such a 
term of office until the expiration of one year. 


ARTICLE 7. COMMITTEES 


There shall be a Nominating Committee of five, 
a Committee of Arrangements of five, and a Busi- 
ness Committee of three. 

The Nominating Committee shall be elected at 
each annual meeting to serye for one year, and 
make nominations for offices to be filled at the next 
annual meeting, except those otherwise provided 
for. 

The Committee of Arrangements shall be ap- 
pointed at each meeting to prepare for the succeed- 
ing meeting.” : 

The Business Committee shall be elected at the 
first session to report on any business which may 
be submitted for the action of the conference. 


ARTICLE 8. MEMBERSHIP IN THE CONFERENCE 


The membership shall be on the same basis as in 
the three Suffolk conferences, i. e., five delegates 
from each ‘ehurch. 


ARTICLE 9. THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


UNION 


The conference shall elect at each annual meet- 
ing a Board of . .. Directors for the Congrega- 
tional Church Union, which thereby shall become 
the agent of this conference. The commissioners 
shall be members of this Board of Directors, ex 
officiis. 


ARTICLE 10, AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be altered or amended at 
any annual meeting of the Union Conference, by a 
yote of two-thirds of the members present, pro- 
vided that a notice of the proposed change be pre- 
sented in writing at the previous annual meeting. 
WILLIAM H. ALLBRIGHT, 
SAMUEL C. BUSHNELL, 
OZORA 8S. DAVIS, Conintisec 
CHARLES A. DINSMORE, : 
DANIEL EVANS, | 

HARRIS G. HALE, 3 


Maine Conference Aftermath 


Simplify and strengthen is now the watchword 
everywhere in the field of the structural arts. Sim- 
plify and strengthen must the watchword be in the 


| educational field and in all the life of the spirit.— 


*“T have used every kind | 


of the best grade of tea and coffee that can be | 
got from a first class grocer but never found | 


one that would not upset my nervous system 
and it was not until I began to drink Postum 
Food Coffee in place of coffee and tea that 
1 had relief from the terrific attacks of nerv- 
ous sick headache from which | had suffered 
for # years. 

“1 had tried all kinds of medicines but none 
helped me. 

“Soon after I stopped drinking coffee and 
began to drink Postum the headaches grew 
less and it was not long until I was entirely 
cured and I have never had a return of this 


distressing trouble for nowadays I never 
drink coffee but stick to Postum. 
“As soon as my wife saw what Postum 


had done for me she gave up coffee which she 
had drank all her life. This was six weeks 
ago and she is a changed woman for her nerv- 
ousness has all disappeared, her face has be- 
come smooth and her cheeks have a good rosy 
red color. She sleeps well too, something 
she could never do while she drank coffee. 
We consider Postum a household necessity 
in my house and have induced many friends 
to try this wonderful food drink in place of 
coffee.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Look in each package for a Wahi of the | 
¥ 


famous little book, ‘The Road to Wellville.” 


Prof. C. H. White. 

I repudiate the dogma that in politics we are to 
seek “the greatest good of the greatest number.” 
I believe the true dogma to be the greatest good of 
the whole number—that we should permit no injus- 
tice to any man.—/udge L. A. Emery. 

There is no appeal so electrifying to young men 
as that of daring, and it is significant that our lan- 
guage bears testimony not to the daring of the 
saints but to that of the opposite type of being. 
We have the word “daredevi/.””. Are there no dare- 
this age? Surely there are. Then let 
them stand and be counted.—Rer, H. A, Jump. 


saints in 


We are all going to be “ higher critics’ some day. 
And when the Higher Criticism has taught us to 
read our Bibles with true historie perspective and 
with a keen sense of the real humanity as well as 
of the real divinity revealed therein, then all Inger- 
sollism with its crude display of * The Mistakes of 
Moses" will be to us but a puff of smoke in the air. 
Prof. C. H. White. 
The conference of 1903 will be emblazoned in let- 
ters of gold on the memory of those who partici- 
pated in the “after meeting’ at the Rangeley Lake 
House, About sixty delegates took the trip up the 
Sandy River valley, to this haunt of salmon and 
| deer, where the fir clad hills are broidered with 
| Scarlet maples and gold and silver birches. Dell- 
| clous fare, a sallon Rangeley Lake and excursions 

into the woods brimmed a cup of pleasure that fu- 
| ture conferences will find It hard to surpass, The 
| artistic sonvenir program, enriched with views of 
Farmington and portraits of the chief speakers, is 
| of more than passing interest. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sul 
many of us the early days when our 


mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and mo every 


spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. wTy: f 

In recent. years, research and experi- 
ment have proven, that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and mo 3 every 
spring and fall, but the erudity and impur- 
ity of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. : 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. — 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon fo that the 
sulphur from Calcium was gy to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 
sulting from conse ae malaria, [ 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and ~~ 
pear in four or five days, leaving the 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by pr | physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin as 
this remedy.”’ 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood “pu- 


rifiers,’’ will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 


LM, 


effective preparation. 


QUIN 4- 
LAROCHE 


ur will recall to 


POLLY STATE: 
One of Thirteen 


By Frances J. DELANO. With illustra- 
tions by Charles Copeland. Pp. 200. $1.25. 


There were thirteen in the State family, and 
they fancied themselves representatives of the 
original thirteen states of the Union, and having 
something of the distinctive characteristics 0 
each. Polly, the heroine, is a charming girl, 
bright, witty and winsome, and the _ story 
sparkles with vivacity and humor throughout. 
Last year it was one of our most popular Christ- 
mas books. 


To readers of this paper, $1.00, postpaid. 


Some Recent Publications 


THREE VERY POPULAR STORIES 


LITTLE BOOM 
NUMBER ONE 


By Mrs. FRANK LEE, author of ‘ Garret 
Grain,’”’ ‘‘Redmond of the Sevyenth,’’ 
** Professor Pin,’’ ete. $1.00. 


This is perhaps the most interesting story 
Mrs. Lee has written. ‘Little Boom Number 
One”’.is the odd name of an itinerant photog- 
rapher’s van. “Snags,” the unpromising hero of 
the story, develops under kind influences into 
quite a man, and the story of his intellectual 
and moral growth is yery amusing and attract- 
ively told. 


To readers of this paper, 80 cts., postpaid. 


RUFE AND RUTH: 
A. Partnership 


By FRANK E. SWEET. Pp. 234. Fully illus- 
trated. $1.00. 


A boy and his sister living on an island off the 
Maine coast form a partnership in which they | 
achieve business success, and by study and ex 
perience in a neighboring city broaden their 
ives and develop noble characters. A story 
full of action and of human inter The moral § 
teaching, implied rather than expressed, is in the 
direction of thrift, honesty, perseverance and 
honor. 


To readers of this paper, 80 cts., postpaid. 


| Our Most Popular Christmas Juvenile | More of Willis Boyd Allen’s Books 
: recently acquired by us 
The Christmas Cat a 


By Mrs. ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT. Fully illustrated. 
$1.00 net. 

This is one of the most charming books of the season for 
children. It is so full of cats and kittens that they can’t keep 
inside the story, but frolic all over the margins and perch upon f 
the cover. Eight-and ten-year-olds, everywhere, will want to 


THE PINE TREE 
FLAG 


By Wixuts Borp ALLEN. 
$1.25. 

A story of the Revolution, especially of 
nayal adventure, full of instruction as well 
as interest. Uniform with ‘‘ A Son of Lib- 
erty”? and “Called to the Front,’’ by the 
same author, the three forming a set of 
Colonial and Revolutionary stories that 
are full of patriotic inspiration, and, being 


Pp. 250. 


Pine Cones. A story of the moun- 
tains and forests. 


Silver Rags. A continuation of the 
charming ‘‘ Pine Cones ”’ story. i 


mane ‘tanita pt: have 4inet odie | read of the queer ride in a barrel, and the cat who was_a doc- Cloud and Cliff. A story of the White { 
raed aaa fact, have a distinct edu- | +5 assistant, and its funny experiences as helper in Polly’s Mountai : : 
: Mountains. 


part and the grand eats’ party at the end, to which every 
blessed ‘‘invited person” had to bring a kitten, and where 
everybody, boys, girls, kittens and all, had a chance at the 
Wonder-Ball. Santa Claus ought to see to it that at least one 
Christmas stocking in every household is stuffed out with “* The 
Christmas Cat.” 


To readers of this paper, $1.00, postpaid. 


Gulf and Giacier. A story of Alaska. 


Two Smail Books on Great Subjects 


THE PRACTICE 
OF IMMORTALITY 


By WAsnHInGTON GLApDEN, D. D. | 
25 cts. net. 


A luminous, convincing statement of the 
Christian faith in a future life, showing 
that beginning with something assiwmed to 
pe true, as we do in science, we soon come 
to know it true by experience. A plea for 
beginning now. to live a life that shall en- 
dure forever. : 


THE BACKGROUND 
OF MYSTERY — 


By Henry WaArpD BEECHER. 
net. 

This is one of Mr. Beecher’s most pro- 
found and helpful sermons, and is repub- | 
lished in neat cloth binding uniform in 
style with Gladden’s “ Practice of Immor- 
tality,” ete. It is a splendid specimen of 
a sermon such as thoughtful people enjoy. 


= 


Kelp. 


The Northern Cross. A 
the Boston Latin School. 


A story of the Isle of Shoals. 


story of 


A Valuable Help in Reading and Studying the 
New Testament 


THE INTERWOVEN GOSPELS 
AND GOSPEL HARIMONY 


By REV. WILLIAM PITTENGER. 


The four Histories of Jesus Christ blended into a com- 
plete and continuous narrative in the words of the 
Gospels; interleaved with pages showing the Method 
of the Harmony. Text according to the American 
Revised Version. Full Indexes, References and 
Five Maps. 10th thousand. Reduced to 75 ets. net. 
* Not a verbal harmony, using every word of each Gospel, but as 

if we were talking with the Evangelists. One relates an incident 

and calls on the others to add details which they recall, and then 
another takes up the story and is supplemented ina similarmanner. It 
makesa delightful book for devotional use.”—¥. W. Congregationalist. 

This was formerly published at $1.00. At the re- 
duced rate it will be a valued and welcomed aid to all 

Sunday school teachers. 


The above books are all full of in- 
terest, are handsomely printed and § 
bound, and are published at $1.00 
each. We now control them and offer 

f them to Libraries at 50 cts. each, or 
§ singly to any Congregationalist reader 
at 70 cts. each, postpaid. 


A Seon of Liberty. Pp. 262. $1.25. 
A capital story of the days preced- 
ing the American Revolution. 

| Called to the Front. 
A sequel to ‘‘A Son of Liberty.”’ 
Both are historical stories based on 
facts and are full of incident and 
adventure. 


Pp. 260. $1.25. 


25 ets. 


Either of the above sent for $1.00, post- 
paid, to any reader of this paper. 


The Best Book of Popular Psychology 
THE BOY PROBLEM 


By Witi1am Byron Forsusn, Ph. D. With Introduction by 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall. Pp. 205. 3d edition, revised and enlarged. 

75 cts. net. 

This is undoubtedly the best book on the training and religious instruc- 
tion of boys that has ever been written. It has the essential ideas of the 
large and valuable books of Professors Coe and Starbuck in condensed 
form for practical application. } 

The Educational Review, in giving a list of books which should be read 
by all serious students of education, places this book first. 


Beecher’s Life of Christ 
THE LIFE OF JESUS, THE CHRIST 


By Henry Warp BrEecHerR. Pp. 730. Two volumes in one. 
$1.50 net. 


Mr. Beecher d:d not live to complete this work. The greater part of it 
he wro e for this special purpose, though with many interruptions. The 
latter portion was prepared by his relatives after his death, and embodies 
thoughts, and in most instances language taken from his sermons upon the 
life and work of Christ. It abounds in passages of wonderful beauty, 
power and eharm, and reveals the evangelical spirit of the writer as do few 
of his other works. 


Professor Park’s Greatest Sermons 


MEMORIAL COLLECTION OF 
) SERMONS 


By Epwarps A. Park, D.D., Professor at Andover Theological 
Seminary. Pp. 270. $1.50 net. 


This volume contains some of the most notable utterances of the great 
preacher and theologian, which are well worthy of present reading and 
study. Among them are the great “Convention Sermon,” the “ Election 
Sermon,” the ““Judas Sermon,” the sermen on Peter’s denial, the fine 
oration on the occasion of the death of Prof. Moses Stuart, ete. Dr. George 
A. Gordon speaks of them as among the ablest sermons he has ever read. 


THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER 
By AMELIA E. Barr. -Pp. 298. $1.25. 


Asi of domestic life, strong, tender and helpful. No one, certainly 
no young ig Ui read this book without profound interest, and in reading 
it there will inspiration and help toward true womanly ideals. 


To readers of this paper, $1.00, postpaid 


THE SUNDAY BOOK 


Occupations for Children. Suggested by ELizABeru B. Borges. 
Ornamental cover. Pp. 61. 25 ets. net. 


Something for children to do on Sunday afternoons that is proper for 
day ; intensely instructive and amusing. 


The Pilgrim Press 


One of the Brightest Stories of Travel 


A LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND 
OTHER LEAVES 


By JoHn CALVIN GopDDARD. Pp. 216. With Illustrations. $1.25. 


This is one of the brightest, breeziest and wittiest of modern books of 
travel. Sparkling with anecdote and humor and is about the best substitute 
for a genuine leave of absence that any reader can enjoy. 


To readers of this paper, $1.00, postpaid 


MANHOOD MAKING 


By Rev. ALEXANDER Lewis, Ph.D. Pp. 215. $1.00 net. 

A book for young men, with interesting testimonies from eminent men 
in various professions, who were interviewed by the author as to the secret 
of their success in life. Full of good practical counsel, and not unlike Dr. 
Munger’s “On the Threshold” in its stimulus and noble incentive quality. 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


An Aid to Family and Private Devotion. By JAmrEs M. BucKHAM. 
Pp. 50. Leatherette covers. 30 cts. net. 
This is a choice collection of brief but appropriate passages of Seripture 
followed by short prayers from various sources, ancient and modern. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
175 Wabash Ave. Chicago 


J. KH. TEWKSBURY, 
Business Manager 


eee 
A STORY “OF So} 
| ODISTANA PURCHASE TIMES 
Wie 


THE YOUTH'S 
COMPANION 


The offer made every fall to New Subscribers by the Publishers 
of The Youth’s Companion is very attractive, for it includes as a 
gift all the coming November and December issues from the time 
of subscription, in addition to the 52 numbers of the subscription 
year. Therefore, New Subscribers for 1904 will receive The 
Companion, as shown above, 


These free issues, with the 1904 volume, give the New Subscriber 
more than 700 large pages of the best reading —instructive, amu- 
sing, helpful in the forming of character. From week to week it 
becomes more and more the paper in which every member of the 
family has a personal share—the paper which seems as mucha 
part of the home as those who make up the household circle. See 
below The Companion’'s new subscription offer, 


The New Subscriber who sends this slip or the name of this publication at once with $1.75 
will receive all the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1903. 


The Double Numbers for Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's. 


- 


The Companion’s ‘Springtime’ 
twelve colors and gold. 


Calendar for 1904, lithographed in 


x9? 


All in addition to the fifty-two issues of The Companion for 1904— 
a library of the best reading for every member of the family. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS 
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SPECIAL COLONIST TICKETS.—Daily, now until 
Noy. 30, the Nickel Plate Road will sell special 
one-way Colonists’ tickets, Buffalo to California and 
other Pacific coast points at rate of $42.50, and at 
lower rates to points in Utah, Montana and Idaho. 
Splendid tri-weekly tourist car service. See local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


AFTER the surmmer vacation the good house- 
keeper finds many items to be replenished, partic- 
ularly in the china and glass closets, and table 


china and glass me re | : se an | 
a and glass mean more in the household than | ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 


in former years, as more taste is displayed. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton’s establishment presents a 
busy scene at this season, and their advertisement 
in another column indicates the scope of their lines. 


THE RAYMOND & Wutrcome winter tours pro- 
vide unusual comforts for the California traveler. 
Each party travels on special time-schedules and 
in a palace yestibuled train with dining cars at- 
tached. 
own place of sojourn and the route and time of 
return. Any one of three returning routes and 
numerous eastbound parties with special escort 
can be selected, the tickets being good until next 
July. A party will leave Boston, Tuesday, Noy. 17, 
and will be due in Southern California Noy. 21. 
On this train passengers can use regular one way 
or round trip tickets. A party on the same date 
leaves Boston under special escort. Later California 
parties, Dec. 15, and in January, February and 
March. Send to Raymond & Whitcomb Company, 
805 Washington Street, Boston, for a descriptive 
circular. It will be mailed free to avy address. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works ». otaninr es Sins. | 


Co. 


ALL SIZES 


OOK- 
Hastincs 

FAIR PRICES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


— 


L ONLIKEOTHER EEL. | 
SWEETER, MORE DU? 

CHURCH GunTbaSc tare 

Bie its. TELLS WHY. 


tite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnatl, 0 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. €3/"Serd for 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL Co., Hillsboro, O, 


wore: BELL FOUNDRY 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN COMPANY, 
Becerra Beit Fouxpar, Crovciwnati, O. 


ENEELY & C 


a Weat Troy, N.¥ 
t Quality Copperand Tin 


CHIMES and PEALS ARCH BELL 


No cheap priced pale 
OLD BEN*SLY “OUNDRY, Eatab. by i alenee y 18% 


CHURCH BELLS .cHime*. 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY,Baltimore,™.: 


WATERVLIE? 


CHIME® 


‘aAdividual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. B, Rochester, N.Y. 


PEWS——PULPITS 
Church Purniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


REMEMBER THAT 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine | 
may always’ be secured at as low a price | 


as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press 156 Filth Ave., New Yor 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


In California the passenger can select his | 


| 1828. 


175 Wabash Ave, Nassau St., New York; KE M. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 


| Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 


Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howlana, Treasurer. to whom donations and subscrip 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates ana 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B, Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 


House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y. Rey. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
zational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff 

f. _ C, A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocieTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven se 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, php tent 5 Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Le es House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SocIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D.,is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Busimess 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
sublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
*ilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and \all_ states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager; J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 


| states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
| Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000, Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. and 
22d St., New York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Fieid Secreta 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
President, Rey. Alexander McKenzie, DoD 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding peg Rey. 
C. P, Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 


| moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 


and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 


| Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
| man’s Friend Society. 


Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches an ee or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States, 
toom'610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
KB. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CuuRCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
tivnal House. Miss Sarah Loulse Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary, 


Woman's HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos. 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman's Friend Society), 
Koom 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership £1.00, fite membership 220.00. President, Mra. 
Walter Ela,13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 1 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mra. Edward 8. Chapin, o7 
Lake View Ave., Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. Vose, 
Highland St, Milton, Mass. 


“fe er 
Affiliated Societies 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIRTY prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes granta 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, ete. Span- 
ish, lmmigrant and Mormon work, specialties, Dona. 
tions and jes solicited. Louls Tag, Asst Treas, 150 
Ms .D., Meld See., 
F. Av Henderson, Menager, 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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STALL’S BOOKS 


"THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
has the unqualified endorsement of 


baty H. t 
Eminent physicians, and 
hundreds of others 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Wuart a YounG Boy Oucut To Kyow. 
Wuar a Younc Man OvuGut To Know. 
Wuata YounG HusBanpb OuGut To Kyow. 
Wuat A MAN OF 45 OUGHT To Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. [ly Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
Wuat A Younc Girt Oucut To Kwow, 
Wuat a YounG Woman OuGnt To Know. 
Wuat a YounG Wire Oucnt To Know. 
Wuat A WoMAN oF 45 OuGuT TO Know. 


Sr per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Canvassers Wanted 


4 NEW BOOKS.—“ Faces Toward the Light,”” 
devotional (Stall). A splendid book for spititual 
quickening, $1, net. *‘ Manhood’s Morning” 
(Conwell). A book of high ideals for young men. 
A golden gift book, $1, net. “* Maternity”’ ( ke), 
soc., net. ‘“‘ Pastor's Pocket Record” (Stall), 


5oc., net. 
Vir Publishing Co. i, Sonus Bs 


New England Agents: 
The Palmer Co., Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


THE OTHER ROOM 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


“Studies in the resurrection of Christ, the 
resurrection of man, and the life everlasting.”’ 
A book which will full of fe 

mourn tie loes Of dear frien =etaamanaemer iene 

A book of rare consolation snd beautiful spirit. 

—Boston Globe. 
Any reader of The Congregationalist can obtain 
a er on sree by sending a postal card to 

the Outlook Company, 287 4th Ave., New Yo: 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ 
4 Ashburton Pl, Boston; 156 


AGENCIES. 


Ave., N. Y.; 
Fran 


Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; Cisco ; 
. Fisk & Co. 


Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT 


tm PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination bole re ee 1903, 0 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further info: 'y to 
Prof. C. A. BECKWLTH, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 06th year Sept. 16, 1903. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully di ptive of loca- 
study, ye Bn 4s ght ogy 


tion, buildings, courses of yh 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


CoNNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD Zattuie serene teri 


THEOLOGICAL 
aon tenets OEMINARY 
WABAN SCHOOL, ‘Ata’ 


A superior preparatory school for 
' i. PILLSBURY, A. SL, Principal. 


New York, New York. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. oni 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 
¢ 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. For Girls a 
Women. Coll 


Beautiful situation. 
Charlies. We refer by 
Bridgpeee. Send for INustrated 

noror F. Jewsrr, A. Bh ( 
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MAINE HUNTING SEASON OPEN.— Reports 
promising for Big Game Seekers. Welcome again, 
(October days! How eagerly your approach has been 


awaited! The atmosphere seems to work hypnotic 
charms. Already the thoughts and cares of busi- 


ness haye been banished, and there is but one spot 
on this earth for the eager Nimrod. Hundreds are 
already journeying to the woods of Maine ; hun- 
alreds more are sitting around the smoking camp- 
fires, telling tales of woodland encounters, or in 
some cases weaving stories prompted by the sight 
of their hanging quarries ; but the vast army of in- 
yading sportsmen are just anticipating —and what 
anticipations! They are allimpatient for their 1903 
crack at the deer and moose. Just look over this 
vast wilderness and picture, or try to picture, the 
hundreds of haunts where the deer and moose are 


herding, thoughtless of the impending fatality which’ 


is marked for them. The first place is the Rangeley 
region, hamed from the chain of lakes which are 
loeated here, and this is one .of the most prolific 
hunting sections in all Maine. The altitude of this 
region makes it an especially desirable haunt for 
‘the person seeking rest ; and the plenitude of deer 
assures success, if the hunter has any degree of 
skill. You will surely sight them, and then it’s up 
to you. If you are an experienced hunter, you 
know how to go about it ; if not, your guide will 
<lireet you, and you will learn your first lesson in the 
sport in which man, and also woman, finds health 
and recreation. Northeast of the Rangeleys is the 
' Moosehead territory, around the silvery lakes 
where the campers and fishermen have been dally- 
ing all summer and watching the four-footed scam- 
perers, who, through familiarity, have bred, what 
now proves, a fatal contempt. Do just as you like 
here ; build your camp, go to the hotel, or seek out 
your last year’s resort. Oh, yes, there are some 
hotels in this region, and you are thus saved the 
trouble of roughing it. To the east of Greenville, 
which is the point of entry to the Moosehead terri- 
tory, is Mt. Katahdin, and around these pine and 
spruce lands the big fellows roam. This is a choice 
moose section, and every year hunters from as far 
west as California journey to this famous rendez- 
yous. South of Moosehead going to the west, 
toward the Rangeleys, is Bingham, the central point 
for departure into the Dead River region, where the 
deer and moose find excellent feeding grounds. 
This country is always the meeting place for hunter 
and hunted. Caribou have been seen here, or at 
least in the Upper Kennebec region, which is ad- 
joining, but, unlike their brother moose, they are 
privileged to roam unmolested, as the protecting 
arm of the state of Maine guards them for:a num- 
ber of years to come. Farther north is that famed 
section which holds the record for moose and deer 
shipment —the Bangor & Aroostook region. One 
needs only to look at last year’s shipment from this 
region, and the sportsman who yearns for a moose 
will go thither. Another region whieh is still un- 
known, even to the lumberman who has penetrated 
into the thickest of the thickets in the pine wilder- 
ness, is the Washington County region. This terri- 
tory is infested with deer and moose, and something 
more trying, for if the sportsman has the nerve to 
tackle Bruin and beard him in his own domains, 
then seek the berry patches of Washington County. 
The law this year provides that all non-resident 
hunters shall, upon entering Maine, take out a 
license, if their quest is deer or moose. This is 
done for the protection of the game, and these 
licenses can be procured from the Fish and Game 
Commissioners at Augusta, Me., and at various 
other points. Should time allow, the forests of New 
Brunswick and Noya Scotia, where hundreds every 
year journey, will prove an alluring ground. Deer 
and moose are yery numerous there, and good sport 
is positively assured. However, deer and moose 
are not the only quarry to be found in Maine — such 
delicacies as wild duck, ruffed grouse, woodeock, 
sandpipes, teal, gray duck, ete., and small game in 
any quantity. The Boston & Maine Railroad, which 
connects for all points in Maine and New Bruns- 
wick, will send, upon receipt of two cents by the 
General Passenger Department, Boston, a delight- 
fully illustrated booklet containing a map and a full 
description of the game region of Maine and how to 
reach it. The title of this booklet is “‘ Fishing and 
Hunting.” 


THE past, present and future of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla are: It has cured, it is curing, it will cure. 


CONVENTION ‘OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., Oct. 20-22, 1903. 
Arrangements have been made for special car 
party of the New England delegates leaving Boston 
 ate4.30 P. M., Oct. 19, via Boston & Maine R. R. 
_ Reduced fares have been made. For sleeping car 
_ Space and other information write E. A. Watson, 
N. E. P. Agent, 260 Washington street, Boston, 
or G. H.*Gutterson, District Secretary. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a Une. 


Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
rim Hall, weekly, at cleven o’clock, 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to | 
improve the tnoral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
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and abroad, provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
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| the main office of the society at New York. 


Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. Stirt, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 
THE FIFryY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION Is to be held 


in the Plymouth Congregational Chureh, Cleveland, 
| Ohio, Oet.-20, 21, 22, 1903, President Washington 
Gladden, LL. D., presiding. 


Kxecutive Committee’s report presented by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Charles A. Hull, Tuesday afternoon. 

Annual sermon by Rey. Philip 8. Moxom, D. D., 
day evening. 

Phree important sessions will be held Wednesday and 
Thursday each. Prominent speakers will discuss prob- 


Tues- 


Jems of national and world-wide importance. 
Mess. s froin the Mission Fields of the Association, 
now reaching from Porto Rico to Alaska, will be pre- 
| sented. 


| once 


No Missionary nor Christian convention is of greater 
importance than the Annual Meeting of the American 
Missionary Association. 

The churches and citizens of Cleveland offer large 
hospitality. The following committees through their 
chairmen will give attention to any correspondence 


directed to them: 

General Committee, Rev. C. W. Carroll, D. D., Chair- 
man, 48 Brookfield Street; Entertainment Committee, 
Mr. B. F. Whitman, Chairman, 1249 KEnclid Avenue; 
rransportation Committee, Mr. A. J. Smith, Chairman, 

L. S.& M.S. R. R.; Advertising Committee, Rey. H. F. 
Swartz, Chairman Northfield Street, East Cleveland. | 
Each contributing chureh, local conferenve and state 
association have right of representation by two dele- 


yates rhe pastor of each church is also a delegate 
oficio. Life members are also delegates. If not al- 
ready elected, these delegates should be elected at 


and receive proper certificate. 


ha all kinds of Church and Sunday Schoo) | 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. 
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Ministers, their families and friends wishing to 
visit Boston for a longer or shorter time may find a home 
Memorial, Revere, at reasonable rates. 


Wanted. By young business woman “eae a quiet 
home, a position as companion or seeretary. Willing to 
make herself generally useful and will live in the country 
if desired. Can furnish first-class references. Address 
Miss B., 42, care of The Congregqutionalist. 


An experienced Lady teacher who has had op- 
portunity during a long residence in France to become 
thoroughly familiar with the language wishes private 
pupils in vicinity of Boston. Pupils taught to converse 
from first lesson. Would also tutor in other branches. 
Has been very successful with backward and nervous 
pupils. Best references. Terms reasonable. Address 
A., 41, care of The Congregereeate 
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Event and Comment 


Phillips Brooks once wrote 
of Boston: ‘“‘The autumn 
is the real springtime of the town. For 
in our city life we have changed the feel- 
ing of the seasons.’”’ The season has be- 
come very short for a considerable pro- 
portion of the people in our churches. 
We note that even yet many of the 
houses in our principal residential streets 
haye their front windows boarded up. 
But for the few months now before the 
next flitting comes these residents must 
do all their Christian work for the year 
in the churches to which they belong. 
Let not that service be pushed aside by 
social demands or literary privileges. 
We are persuaded that Christ is first 
still in the hearts of many of his dis- 
ciples whose minds are distracted by 
many claims. When these claims are 
most insistent, remember that he said, 
‘Seek ye jirst his kingdom and right- 
2ousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’’ Remember, too, that 
by far the larger number of his disciples 
stay at their posts, with only a brief 
mterval of rest and change, all through 
the year. If they find you are absorbed 
n what the Gentiles seek after during 
your short period of town life, your half- 
neartedness in Christian work, your ab- 
sence from many of the services of the 
shurch will discourage them. 


Work for Today 


The Advance has gath- 
ered expressions of opin- 
ion from thirty leading 
Songregational ministers concerning the 
union of the Congregational, Methodist 
?rotestant and United Brethren denomi- 
1ations. With two or three exceptions 
ion is regarded as desirable and fea- 
ible. Several favor federation as a first 
tep, believing that. better acquaintance 
S necessary as preliminary to successful 
yrganic union. Some believe the time is 
‘ipe already for organic union. ‘Less 
han that, at this stage, would seem to 
ne a kind of failure,’ said Pres. H. C. 
<ing of Ober Dr. Alexander McKen- 
ie said, “I think it should be organic; 
therwise there is no serious change from 
he present method.’’ So say Drs. Wal- 
ace Nutting of Providence and ©. M. 
sheldon of Topeka, Judson Titsworth of 
Milwaukee and Henry Faville of La 
Srosse, Dr, A. H. Bradford said, ‘‘I pre- 
ume that in this case federation will pre- 
mgt I believe that Providence 
as directed this movement so far, and I 
ve great hopes that the proposed union 
t distant future may be con- 

ted.”’ With this sentiment agree 
Cadman and Waters of Brooklyn, 
ton of Detroit, Barton of Oak Park, 
1 of Beloit, Burnham and Patton of 


s Union Desirable 
ind Feasible 


St. Louis, Slocum of Colorado, Brown of 
Oakland and most of the others. The 
general desire, earnest and expectant, is 


‘for as close a union as shall be acceptable 


to all and manifestly to the advantage of 
all. ‘‘Let each party think of the cause 
rather than of itself,’’ said Dr. McKenzie, 
“and the work is done.’’? We are per- 
suaded that interest in this movement is 
increasing, that the more it is considered 
the greater its importance appears, and 
that the views of these brethren repre- 
sent those of the large majority of our 
denomination, so far as their views are yet 
formed. They believe that union is desir- 
able and feasible, while they will seek with 
patience and wisdom the best ways so to 
bring it about that it will result in per- 
manence and the greatest usefulness. 


Committees represent- 
Presbyterian Church ing the Presbyterian 
Reunion : 
North and the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian churches met in 
St. Louis, Sept. 30. The report of their 
proceedings reads much like that of the 
committees of Congregationalists and 
other denominations which met in Pitts- 
burg last April. The social fellowship 
quickly developed a warm sense of broth- 
erhood which brought about united prayer 
for guidance and increasing confidence 
that a way would be found to bring the 
two bodies into one. The discussion of 
federation, which at first seemed to be 
most feasible, soon led to the unanimous 
feeling that organic union should be 
sought. Proposals were made by each 
committee, discussed and modified till it 
became evident that more time was re- 
quired to complete details than could be 
had at one meeting. Both parties con- 
curred in a plan to be submitted to a sub- 
committee which will report to a meeting 
of the general committees to be held a 
few weeks hence, when it is expected 
that a basis of union will be agreed on, to 
be submitted to the two Assemblies next 
May. The chairman of the committees 
issued an announcement expressing their 
“confident hope that within a few years 
reunion may be accomplished in a man- 
ner wholly creditable to both churches 
and honoring to our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’ 
The preliminary pro- 
ac depen nmneomm gram of the convention 
at Brockton, Oct. 20-22, 
announces much that is practical in 
method, informing reports from the de- 
partment secretaries and addresses by 
well-known leaders in the Sunday school 
world. The preparation service will be 
conducted by Dr. F. E. Clark and the 
children’s hour offers an opportunity to 


hear Mrs. M. F. Bryner and Miss Lucy 
G. Stock. Such topics as The Sunday 
School a Soul Winner, by Dr. J. L. Hurl- 
but; The Supreme End Sought in Reli- 
gious Education, by Drs. 8S. H. Woodrow 
and D. N. Beach; and The Historical 
Value of the Old Testament, by Dr. bh. 
D. Burr are among the more prominent 
subjects. The college conference occurs 
on Thursday afternoon. The three lar- 
ger Congregational churches and the 
Methodist church are to be used, Simul- 
taneous sessions will be held each even- 


ing. On Friday an excursion to Plym-' 


outh will attract many delegates. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the 
Atlantic, gives a charac- 
ter study of Henry Ward Beecher, which 
whets the appetite for the biography of 
Beecher by him soon to come from the 
press. While it is valuable for its side- 
lights on the greatness of Mr. Beecher’s 
moral and spiritual nature, it is particu- 
larly effective in its analysis of his ora- 
tory as it varied from that of Webster, 
Phillips, Sumner, Curtis, Gough, Glad- 
stone, Finney, Storrs and Brooks, all of 
whom Dr. Abbott has heard, and upon 
whom he also comments discriminatingly. 
Dr. Storrs’s wealth of rhetoric is set off in 
the phrase, “By the more than Oriental 
glory of his embroidered fabric.’’ ‘* Dr. 
Storrs,’’ Dr. Abbott says, ‘‘drew his il- 
lustrations from books, Mr. Beecher 
from life; Dr. Storrs was more rhetor- 
ical, Mr. Beecher more colloquial; Dr. 
Storrs more artistic but sometimes arti- 
ficial, Mr. Beecher more spontaneous but 
also more uneven; after hearing Dr. 
Storrs the people went away admiring 
the address; after hearing Mr. Beecher 
they went away discussing the theme.” 
Dr. Abbott thinks that Phillips Brooks 
was the greater preacher, and Beecher the 
greater orator. ‘It was his spiritual life 
which made Phillips Brooks the orator; 
Mr. Beecher would have been the great 
orator though he had lacked spiritual 
life.”’ 


Abbott on Beecher 


The Turkish minister at 
Washington has com- 
plained that the trou- 
bles in his country are caused by Amer- 
ican missionaries in Turkey who are 
inciting insurrection against the gov- 
ernment. Rey. Edward B. Haskell of 
Salonica answers the charge effectively 
in‘an open letter to him in the Outlook. 
Mr. Haskell reminds Chekil Bey that no 
missionaries were in Greece before 1830, 
nor in Crete previous to the insurrection 
in that country, and that there are no 
missionaries now in Servia, and he asks 
pertinently what caused the outbreaks 


Missionaries Not 
Political Agitators 


in these countries against Turkey. By 
citing a few typical instances of injustice 
and brutal physical torture inflicted by 
Turkish officials on innocent persons Mr. 
Haskell suggests the trouble and the 
remedy for the disorders in that coun- 
try. He then says that within the last 
two years the Turkish Government has 
granted certain privileges and immuni- 
ties to the religious and educational in- 
stitutions of every great nation in the 
world except the United States, and that 
to the request of that country for like 
treatment Turkey is replying with eva- 
sion and postponement. Chekil Bey does 
not improve the strained conditions be- 
tween the two countries by slandering 
American missionaries. An honorable 
response to the reasonable requests of 
the United States would be quickly fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can warships from the harbor of Beirut 
and the occasion for complaint against 
missionaries would end. 


According to a report 
in the London Sunday 
School Chronicle of an 
address by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan to 
the Tollington Park Church, of which he 
was formerly a pastor, he has not a high 
idea of newspapers in this country. They 
are, he said, smart, unreliable and abso- 
lutely sensational. He did not think 
there were any religions journals in 
America to compare with some he could 
mention on the other side of the water. 
He could not understand how it was that 
American magazines were the finest in 
the world, while the newspapers were 
among the poorest. Possibly Dr. Morgan 
made some more discriminating criticisms 
which were not caught by the British re- 
porter. But he gave an illustration to 
support the reason for his view, which 
partially justifies his wholesale condem- 
nation. He said he had been preaching 
on the death of Christ 


Campbell Morgan on 
American Journalism 


and, in introducing his topic, he characterized 
the death of Christ as a moral mystery, and said 
that in the presence of the death of the Christ 
he must become either an infidel or a believer. 
Then he went on to expound his reasons. 
Next morning, the first thing that caught his 
eye on the newspaper bills in striking head- 
lines was: ‘Dr. Campbell Morgan Puzzled 
about the Death of Christ. Says there is a 
Moral Mystery in it. It makes him an In- 
fidel.”” The reporter had picked out the open- 
ing sentences and used them without any ref- 
erence to the context. ‘I have been receiving 
letters ever since,” said Dr. Morgan, “ ex- 
plaining the death of Christ, from all denomi- 
nations and religious sects.” 


ieee However the battle in 
ree Ghurchmen (reat Britain over Pro- 
‘gow eae tection or Free Trade 
turns out, the Free Churchmen who are 
banded together to defeat sectarian edu- 
cation at public expense stand to win. 
If a Liberal Ministry is returned, as 
seems likely, the Liberal leaders stand 
pledged to amend the Education Act in 
accordance with the Free Church de- 
mand; if Mr. Chamberlain were to win 
and make a Cabinet he would dominate 
it; and it is well known that he has had 
no sympathy with Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour in their deal with the An- 
glican clergy. 
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Philadelphia school teach- 
bh many and ers not only are underpaid, 
, but they have to submit to 
plundering by city officials and politicians, 
who make merchandise of positions on the 
teaching staff. Two men guilty of such 
venality have just been sentenced by the 
courts to stiff punishment, and this may 
be the turning of the tide. Strong efforts 
also are being made to procure better pay 
for the teachers. Recent disclosures in 
Kansas City show that school teachers 
there have had to pay for their appoint- 
ments. Our national vice of ‘“‘graft’’ stops 
at nothing. In Chicago Superintendent of 
Schools Cooley is trying the effects of pub- 
licity in preventing ‘‘pull’ from having 
influence on appointment to the teaching 
force. The names of teachers and those 
who recommend them for advancement 
for reasons other than merit are being 
published in the daily papers, .and all cor- 
respondence is at once being turned over 
to the committee of school management 
of the Board of Education. It is this at- 
tack of the venal upon our public school 
system in so many of our cities which 
causes most pessimism in certain quarters. 
The ways of approach are infinite, and 
everything from purchase of text-books to 
appointment of teachers and principals 
seems to be a fair mark for “‘graft.”’ 


Indictment of twenty-three 
men and women, officials 
and citizens who have prof- 
ited by ‘graft’? in connection with ad- 
ministration of the Federal postal serv- 
ice, and forced resignations of men who 
while not guilty of stealing have been 
culpably negligent in such important po- 
sitions as auditor show that the probe 
wielded by Messrs. Bonaparte and Reno, 
who were specially commissioned by the 
President to use it, is getting at the bot- 
tom of the scandal in the postal service; 
and it also shows that no political ‘‘ pull” 
is being allowed to stand in the way of 
reform. 


Postal Depart- 
ment Scandals 


President Roosevelt 
has taken a position at 
last which would better have been taken 
long ago. In nominating a United States 
district attorney for the District of Dela- 
ware he has refused to consider the ex- 
pressed desires of Mr. Addicks and his 
faction, and has named a man who, so 
far as he is identified with any faction 
in the state, is hostile to Mr. Addicks 
and all the venality he fosters in Repub- 
lican polities and in state affairs. 


Addicksism Spurned 


Full details of the 
methods employed to 
finance the United 
States Shipbuilding Company are not yet 
before the public, but the testimony at 
hand as we go to press makes it easy to 
understand why “industrial stocks " are 
sagging in the markets and why reputa- 
tions are trembling in the balance. The 
investing public's fate seems never to have 
been considered by the ‘ promoters.” 
Their effort seems to have been to foist 
on the gullible public as much “paper” 
representing nothing but “wind and 
water’ as they might absorb. But this 
particular creature of “high finance” 
was med to a short life because of the 


Corporation Flotation 
and the Moral Code 


- 


settled in the same way. 


bitter experience of the } 
ecessors similarly conc Cont 
plating the wreckage of this orpor 

of the Lake Superior : i 
pany and of so many ae eorpbrstions 
during the past year or two, and 
suffering that has come to homes ¢ 


churches because of the reckless and un 


sound methods employed, is it at all 
strange that Judge Grosscup of the United 
States Circuit Court, Chieago, should say, 
as he did last week addressing men of 
affairs there, that “already our industrial 


pathway is strewn with the wrecks of 


structures thus set up, and all about them 
bleach the bones of the victims who gave 
them their confidence. These men and 
their works I hate. They bring nothing 
to humanity but suffering and leave noth- 
ing to mankind but d ce. To lend 
them the seal of the ernment is, in 
essence and effect, to incorporate dishon- 
esty.”” Continuing Judge Grosseup said : 


It (present methods of 

nothing less than public policy favoring high 
prices and oppression: for where there be the 
necessity to declare dividends on the creations 
of imagination, a means will befound. Itisa 
public policy that breeds distrust of every kind 
of corporation—a distrust extending to the 
honest as well as to the dishonest. It over- 
shadows every form of 1] 

with the darkening clouds of universal sus- 
picion. 


He therefore pleaded for much stricter 


supervision of corporations by Govern- 


ment. Thus only “will the Government 
be saved the scandal of putting its stamp 
upon enterprises that in many cases call 
immediately thereafter for prosecution as 
schemes to defraud.” 


Argumeuts before the tri- 
The Arbitrament bunal assembled in Lon- 
a ce don to hear the cases of 
the United States and Great Britain rel- 
ative to the Alaska boundary dispute 
closed last week. Judges and attorneys — 
have carried the proceeding through with, 
dignity and amity, and if the court so 
evenly divided passes upon the matter 
with any degree of unanimity it will be 
a marked victory for the principle of ar- 
bitration. Well authent ae. 
timate that ere bes. w is done France| 
and Great Britain will no penal a 
treaty by which divisive i 
ing between them will be 
tration, and future issues | 


and President Loubet | 
have had more to do wit 
possible than any other 
the initiative lies with 
friends of peace and arb: 
French national leg 
visited the British Hon 
and dined and conferre¢ 
peace there. Arg 
Tribunal on the isu b tw 
ela on the one hand and G 
Britain and Italy on t) he 
ing. Hon, Wayne Me 
for a time as Venez 
matter, returns to 
aed 
glowing accounts of the d 
court, the stability of its | 
the results which will f 
years go by. The visit - / 
queen of Italy to Paris is a sign 
ing amity between Powers once so fr 
and for a long time at odds, 
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Up to date our interest as a 

as Treaty nation in the Manchurian 
ith China : 

question has been to preserve 
an ‘“‘open door”’ for trade, and the treaty 
signed at Shanghai last week opens to us 
the cities of Moukden and Antung, the 
former the capital of Sheng Ching provy- 
ince, and the latter a port on the Yalu 
River. China, so far as she is able to 
control Manchuria, has decreed this, but 
the issue of course is, What will Russia 
do, now that it is conclusively apparent 
that she has not the slightest intention of 
retreating from Manchuria? Of course 
China would not have dared to go thus 
far without Russia’s assent; but it may 
be only temporary. Other clauses of the 
treaty signed on the 8th are of extreme 
importance to traders in those portions 
of China where her rule is something 
more than nominal—notably the abolition 
of likin dues, i. e., the present system of 
levying dues upon goods in transit. Of 
course for the churches of this country 
the important section of the treaty is 
Article XIV., which insures to Christians, 
native and foreign, free exercise of what- 
ever religion they please to hold, and 
assures them of protection against the 
injustice of native officials. At the same 
time, the position which France has 
forced China to take is not followed, and 
there is no claim that either native Chris- 
tians or the missionaries shall be removed 
from the native judges’ jurisdiction. The 
Missionaries secure a long sought for 
right, viz., that of renting and leasing in 
perpetuity such properties as their re- 
spective societies may need in all parts of 
the empire. 


Never during the years 

ee ee that have _ intervened 
since Russia thwarted 

Japan’s legitimate ambition after the 
war with China has war between Russia 
and Japan seemed as near as at this mo- 
ment. If war is avoided it will be be- 
cause France and Great Britain bringing 
pressure to bear upon Russia and Japan 
haye, for a time at least, postponed a con- 
flict which many think inevitable sooner 
or later, or because the elder statesmen 
of Japan and the Mikado have been strong 
enough to resist the rising popular wrath 
of Japan at Russia’s forcing of the issue 
with respect to Korean autonomy and 
Japan’s declared predominant interest in 
Korea. Russia’s breaking of her pledges 
with respect to Manchuria does not sur- 
prise the world—that is her custom. She 
is utterly faithless, and should be treated 
hereafter by American and British diplo- 
mats and responsible executive officials 
as if she were devoid of Occidental stand- 
ards of right. We doubt whether Japan- 
ese statesmen are much surprised at per- 
manent Russian occupation of Manchuria, 
nor would they think it necessary to go to 
war with her on that issue. But Russian 
absorption or domination of Korea is 
quite anothermatter, Russian diplomats 
have looked Europe over and have deter- 
mined that never may conditions again 
so fayor Russian assertion of intention 
with respect to Northern Asia. Japan 
finds herself without an ally willing to 
ve more than moral aid. China, which 
might join in repulsion of the Slav, is im- 
potent. Russia of course at bottom has 
something more than acquisition of de- 
sirable territory in mind; by breaking 
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Japan and humiliating her Russia hopes 
to assure Caucasian rather than Mongo- 
lian domination of China. Germany will 
aid her in this. 


Honor Edwards’s Memory 


' The observance of the bi-centenary of 
the birth of Jonathan Edwards has 
brought before the American people an 
almost forgotten figure, in many respects 
the most stately and impressive in their 
whole history. It is like the discovery of 
a forgotten treasure whose value is newly 
appraised. It is not only through ad- 
dresses made in the institutions of learn- 
ing with which his name is associated, 
such as Yale and Andover and Hartford, 
and in the places where he lived—Wind- 
sor and Northampton and Stockbridge— 
but through articles in the religious and 
secular press, through sermons and 
speeches, that a hero of other days comes 
into view, and wins a greater meed of 
praise than he received during his life- 
time. 

“Far the highest name which the new 
world has to boast of,’’ said Thomas Chal- 
mers. ‘‘He ranks with the brightest lu- 
minaries of the Christian Church, not ex- 
cluding any century or any age since the 
apostolic,’’ said Robert Hall. ‘‘His power 
of subtle argument, perhaps unmatched, 
certainly unsurpassed among men,”’ said 
SirJames Mackintosh. ‘‘It may be ques- 
tioned whether the world can furnish a 
more signal example of the results of soli- 
tary thought,”’ said Pres. Mark Hopkins. 
“We can be sure that his name is among 
the kings ; we cannot be sure that another 
name in our whole history is there,” 
says Dr. George A. Gordon. Princeton 
University has written above his dust 
that he is ‘‘second to no mortal man.’’ 
Yale bears on one of her chapel windows 
the testimony that he was ‘‘a philosopher 
of sacred things who moves the admira- 
tion of the ages.”’ 

The most recent opinion of those who 
best know American history confirms this 
testimony. When the vote was taken 
three years ago on candidates for the Hall 
of Fame, Edwards stood first in the list of 
American theologians, and his strength 
was not only in New England, which was 
his home, but in the Southern and West- 
ern states. His admirers were more 
equally distributed than those of any of 
his competitors. Now comes the proces- 
cession of orators, journalists and review- 
ers to celebrate his birth, and while they 
unanimously set aside many of his theo- 
logical conclusions, they without a dis- 
cordant voice award to Edwards the high- 
est place among American thinkers and a 
rank unsurpassed for nobility of character 
and saintliness of life. 

Yet of what great American are there 
so few tokens to remind men even that 
he existed as of Edwards? Where is 
there any statue to his honor? Only two 
churches in the United States bear his 
name. Scarcely a trace of him is found 
at South Windsor, Ct., where he was 
born. The few relics associated with him 
at Northampton and Stockbridge have 
until recently been unknown to many of 
the residents of those towns. So far as 
obtainable we have gathered into a re- 
cent number of The Congregationalist pic- 
tures and accounts of most of the locali- 
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ties and articles that survive with which 
he is known to have had to do in his life- 
time. 

If Jonathan Edwards had lived in Scot- 
land or England, the towns in which he 
was born and had lived would be visited 
by tourists from every land. If he had 
lived in Italy or Russia these places 
would be marked by shrines bearing his 
name, and the paths to them would be 
worn by the feet of pilgrims, and the pop- 
ular story of his life with choice selec- 
tions from his writings would be in the 
hands of the people. It will be a great 
misfortune if this revived interest in 
Edwards shall be allowed to die with 
nothing further done to popularize the 
man and his thought and to preserve 
by appropriate monuments among the 
American people the memory of one of 
the greatest of her sons. 


Popular Ignorance of the Bible 


This is to be a theme of discussion at 
one of our State Association meetings this 
month, and we are asked to state its 
causes and cure. It is only as compared 
with the estimate by Christians of the 
importance of knowing the Bible that the 
people can be said to be ignorant of it. 
No other book is so generally read in this 
country. More copies of it are in exist- 
ence and in a greater variety of editions 
than of any other volume, and the issues 
of it from the press are annually in- 
creasing. The output of the British and 
American Bible Societies alone last year 
amounted to nearly 7,000,000. No other 
book compares with it in the place it oc- 
cupies in the literature of the English 
language. The commentaries on it alone 
published each year, to say nothing of 
treatises based on its teachings, would 
fill the greatest warehouses, while popu- 
lar editions of expositions of portions of 
it are sent forth by millions. It is in eyi- 
dence in sermons, songs and stories. A 
writer in the Atlantic Monthly for Sep- 
tember gives a long list of popular novels 
whose titles were suggested by Biblical 
phrases or incidents. It even furnishes 
themes for popular plays, some of which 
are already announced by theatrical man- 
agers for the coming season. When pop- 
ular ignorance of the Bible is spoken of, 
the phrase requires to be explained. 

Yet beyond question the language of 
the Bible is less familiar to the present 
than to the last generation. Its phrases 
are more seldom quoted in fiction and in 
popular addresses. They are used far less 
frequently to support and give authority 
to statements of religiousdoctrine. Prob- 
ably the ideas of the Bible are less widely 
known than formerly. At any rate, the 
religious ideas and moral precepts which 
most influence conduct today are less 
commonly associated with the Bible. 

The reasons for this decline of popular 
knowledge of the Bible are various. Most 
potent, perhaps, is the systematic opposi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church 
against its use in the public schools and 
against its popular use anywhere except 
as interpreted by teachers authorized by 
that church. The absorption of the 
people in present affairs, changed and 
changing conceptions of the relative 
value of the present and the future life, 
the weakening of the authority of lons 
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accepted interpretations of the Bible be- 
cause of newly discovered facts concern- 
ing its origin and history and concerning 
man and the universe, the confusion 
of these facts with speculations con- 
nected with them, the uncertainty coin- 
cident with the reconstruction of theol- 
ogy in its adjustment to new knowledge, 
together with the decay of family life 
and the falling off of attendance on pub- 
lic worship are among the foremost rea- 
sons for the decline of popular interest in 
the Bible. 

The cure for this condition cannot be 
temporary, for the causes of it extend 
back through more than one generation. 
There must be fearless, reverent accept- 
ance of well-established facts concerning 
it by those who assume to be religious 
teachers. Parents in Christian families 
must be persuaded to accept their respon- 
sibilities for family worship and religious 
instruction. The churches must increase 
their systematic and united efforts to 
gather the children and youth into Sun- 
day schools and to teach the Bible to 
them intelligently. Pastors must be men 
trained to be masters of cliurch schools 
and teachers of teachers. The Bible 
must be placed within the reach of all, 
especially the millions of immigrants who 
have never been trained in their own 
homes to read it. This is an important 
work of the Bible Society. The fact 
must receive general recognition that re- 
ligion is an essential element of educa- 
tion and educators must co-operate to 
give to it its proper place in our systems 
of common school and higher education. 

There are encouraging signs of a revival 
of popular interest in the study of the 
Bible. The conviction appears to be 
growing that the knowledge of its truths 
is essential to civic freedom no less than 
to holy living. More thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Bible as the treasure house 
containing what men need in order to 
realize the true end of life will lead to ac- 
ceptance of its authority as the supreme 
literature which records the mind and 
will of God. 


For World-Peace 


Several recent events in Europe make 
it possible that the movement for the 
permanent peace of mankind will receive 
an impulse which will be felt through- 
out Christendom. Three gatherings of 
world-wide importance made September 
notable. The Inter-Parliamentary Union 
opened its session in the palace of the 
Austrian parliament Sept. 7. This body, 
made up of members of different par- 
liamentary bodies seeks to promote in- 
ternational peace by means of arbitra- 
tion. Prominent members of the French 
and British parliamentary bodies, the ar- 
bitration groups, so called, and of other 
parliaments of Europe, have met for 
years to promote international parlia- 
mentary action for arbitration. It is 
gratifying to note that the American 
member--Congressman Bartholdt—has 
secured the promise that the next session 
shall be held at St. Louis next summer, 
provided the official invitation comes 
through the President or Congress. 

Next fh order was the twelfth Uni- 
versal Peace Congress at Rouen, Sept. 
22-25, Reports upon the condition of 
the great nations relative to peace and 
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arbitration were presented, conditions 
likely to provoke war were discussed, 
arrest of armaments was favored, dis- 
cussion of the right of legitimate ‘defense 
occurred, and the ‘‘freedom of the air” 
was considered, to see if the air may not 
have an exemption from fighting ma- 
chines which is not accorded to land or 
water. 

Third in this important list was the 
twenty-first conference of the interna- 
tional Law Association in Antwerp, Sept. 
29—Oct. 2. The large proportion of four 
Americans read papers at this confer- 
ence. Le Roy Parker of Buffalo spoke 
of international treatment of anarchism ; 
Professor Gregory of Iowa University 
discussed jurisdiction over foreign ships 
in territorial waters, Frederie Cunning- 
ham of Boston read a paper on the ap- 
plication of the Monroe Doctrine to in- 
ternational arbitration; and Rev. Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood of Boston spoke 
on A Regular International Advisory 
Congress. Such a congress is the object 
of a petition which the American Peace 
Society presented to the last session of 
the Massachusetts legislature. The reso- 
lution based upon the petition was 
adopted unanimously by the House and 
Senate. Both of the Massachusetts sen- 
ators, some of her representatives in 
Congress, senators and representatives 
from other states and prominent business 
men have signified their approval. 

This activity is preliminary to an or- 
ganized effort before Congress next win- 
ter to secure the adoption of the neces- 
sary resolution authorizing\the President 
to invite the nations to the meeting sug- 
gested in the resolution which passed the 
Massachusetts legislature. Such favor 
has been shown to this object and the 
reasons to be urged against it are believed 
to be so easy of suflicient reply, that it is 
hoped with some confidence that the ef- 
fort at Washington will be successful. 

It is true that this is an era when there 
is more than the usual amount of vio- 
lence in the world. The outlook in Eu- 
rope is dark. Crimes of violence are fre- 
quent in our own country. There seems 
to be more of the old spirit of foree and 
less of the spirit of fraternity and tolera- 
tion than filled the world after the estab- 
lishment of the great American republic 
brought new aspirations to the oppressed 
wherever the good news was carried. 
But this work for the peace of the world 
is sure to adve 
long run, if there is any vital force in 
Christianity. 

The record of progress toward univer- 
sal peace is much more encouraging than 
is realized by those who have no faith in 
it. The list of international congresses 
and conferences held during the last half 
century is in itself highly encouraging. 
Since 1864, or just before the end of our 
Civil War, over twenty-five of these in- 
ternational gatherings have been held—a 
frequency which proves how rapidly the 
international business of the world is in- 
creasing, 

It is no small thing that this proposi- 


tion for an “international advisory con. 


gress or “ world-legislature”’ had a place 
in the program of a bedy of such high 
standing as the International Law Asso- 
ciation. By this means the mighty and 
humane idea has been presented with pres- 
tige to the nations of the civilized world, 
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ince, and to sueceed in the- 


It goes much fu 
for arbitration alon 
bring mankind into rae 
as a whole and by i 
organic relations to esta! 
ship and interaction which wil 
world-peace without the necessity | 
court of arbitration, ht 
Such a proposition as lent 
realized within a ape 
be shared by men 
national events have no aval Srna . 
under the impulse of modern intercom- 
munication and the inereasing convic- 
tion of the needlessness, as well as the | 
horror, of war. At the St. Louis expo- 
sition, next year, will be | different 
international conferences 2 = stem 
Science and business will have their world- 
wide fraternization. Politieal world-re- 
lationships might be promoted there as 
well as the friendships of science or busi- 
ness. The United States ought to take 
the lead in this movement for world- 
organization. It has been presented to 
the world at the Antwerp conference 
by a representative of our country and 
it is to be hoped that public sentiment — 
here will so strongly support the move- 
ment that it will produce a general fay- — 
orable response from the other nations. 


The Defects of the Church as 
Specified by Outsiders 
Criticisms of Christ are few indeed, ae 
it is the breath of life to thousands of 
unbelievers to find fault with Christ's. 
Church. Sometimes it is an easy way of 
masking their own of con- 
science; sometimes it is the oo este ae of 
a mere foolish habit of que 
ing at a conspicuous mark; oft 
impatience with the apparent s 
ings of an instrument which is manif 
designed to accomplish ends 
which falls short of Pi lish. 
ment. The cheap complaining we 
dismiss with a sigh or a . ‘ile 
desire that the Chureh shou 
and more evidently suce ea 1 
must treat with entire 
Sincere criticism ofte1 
and might, if patiently 
gest means of greater 
greater accomplishment, | 
hand, it often is found 
mistaken opinion of the por 
tunities of the Chureh, I 
Church is a body of gr: 
is really a school. G 
view—the edueation ¢ 
witness to the world. 
proper to gather from 
morals of boys at school 
nature of the hosel ow 
but it would be qu 
those homes by all tl 
do. The comple’ 
The world has a_ 
from the Church 
toward perfectic 


pr 


the time when they 
ably near to their p 

What then shal 
captious criticism? 
to learn how much 
be in its utterances, 
its appointed offices | 
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Christ’s name and witness in holy living 
of the saving power of Christ. What 
shall she do with sincere suggestions of 
her faults and failings? Listen to them 
with an open and humble mind, learning 
to separate the just and helpful from the 
impracticable and absurd and desiring 
with all earnestness to improve every op- 
portunity of accomplishment for Christ. 
Most outside fault-finding may, indeed, 
be forestalled by careful self-criticism— 
which does not mean that captious or 
hasty fault-finding is any more helpful 
from a church member than from an out- 
sider, but only that the work of the Church 
needs that careful and constantly renewed 
study which every good man of business 
gives to his work and that fearlessness 
of change, for well-considered reasons, 
which keeps a factory from going into 
bankruptcy. 


In Brief 


The Standard of Chicago for last week pre- 
sents a valuable study of Evangelism, histor- 
ical, biographical and practical, by a number 
of pastors, teachers, evangelists and prophets. 


The London Times says of the Congrega- 
tional minister, Rey. Alexander Francis, of 
whom an account is given on another page, 
that he is ‘‘ probably the best known and the 
most popular of all the Englishmen in St. 
Petersburg.’’ 


Mr. Alfred Mosely, who is at the head of the 
education commission from England coming 
to this country to study educational institu- 
tions, has already shown his estimate of our 
institutions of learning by placing his sons in 
Yale University. 


A writer who sold to the London Literary 
World an article as his own which he had 
stolen from another journal has been sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment for the 
theft. He did not plead that it was a case of 
thought transference. 


Secretary Anderson is preparing a digest of 
the volumes of the minutes of the National 
Council which will make these valuable records 
usable and give them added value as a history 
of the progress of American Congregational- 
ism for the last thirty years. 


Let the Conyersation Corner children look 
out sharp for their page next week. It will 
contain an announcement of short letters 
they will be asked to write at once about some 
one book they have read and enjoyed. Two 
prizes will be given, one to a boy and one toa 


girl. 


South Dakota stands first on the list of states 
in the number of divorces granted. Connecti- 
cut comes next. It is quite possible that in 
the future the present home missionary states 
of the West will be the chief sources of supply 
of missionary money for Puritan New Eng- 
land. 


The widow of Dwight L. Moody died at 
East Northfield, Mass., Oct. 10. She was a 
sister of the publisher, Fleming H. Revell. 
She was in full sympathy with her husband 
in his great work, and while he always gave 
to her full credit for her assistance and in- 
spiration the public probably never realized 
how much he owed to her. 


Pope Pius X. is said to be determined to put 

a stop to the singing of operatic musie in 

Roman Catholic churches. His friendship for 

Perosi, the composer, may mean much to the 

man Catholic fold. For equally conscien- 

ous reasons a Presbyterian minister in Ra- 

eine, Wis., last week stopped a soprano who 

had begun to sing Ave Maria. No Mariolatry 
in his church so long as he was in charge! 


The committee on the prescribed course of 
study for preachers in the Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Church, this year included The 
Theology of the New Testament by Prof. 
George B. Stevens (of Yale). The Wesleyan 
Christian Advocate, Atlanta, Ga., serves no- 
tice on the committee that no more of that 
sort of literature disturbing old faiths must 
be put before preachers. The South is very 
conservative theologically. 


The balance and sense of the historie¢ which 
Rev. De. Joseph Parker lacked his successor 
Mr. Campbell has. He says that he is in no 
hurry to agitate for the disestablishment of 
the Church of England; and that he believes 
“the change, if it does come, will come far 
more from within than from without.’’ There 
are already signs that the much dreaded Rit- 
ualisti¢c party in the Church is coming to favor 
Disestablishment, deeming it better than State 
control plus Erastianism. 


The complexion of a modern city church is 
well set off in a story told by Rev. W. T. 
McElveen at a recent gathering in honor of 
Rey. Charles G. Ames of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston. ‘‘ A minister,’’ he said, 
‘Shere in the South End need never trouble 
himself to preach on the question, ‘ Shall we 
know each other in heaven ?’ since there is not 
the slightest probability that his hearers will 
ever know each other even on earth.’’ 


A fresh lot of letters is being sent out to 
Congregational ministers from the ‘* Nashville 
College of Law ’”’ offering to them the degree 
of LL.D. Several of these letters have been 
forwarded to this office. The price of the 
degree, called an incidental fee, has been re- 
duced from #10 to #5. <A large portrait, prop- 
erly framed, is asked from each one foolish 


enough to accept the degree, to be hung on’ 


the college walls. We cannot think of a more 
fitting art gallery for such an institution than 
this would make. 


The extent to which speculation and gam- 
bling have invaded the thought and con- 
trolled the deeds of Americans during the past 
few years may be inferred from the statistics 
of one city. The conservative, reliable Phila- 
delphia Ledger estimates that the ‘*‘ promoters’ 
harvest and the people’s losses’’ in that city 
alone during the past four years have amounted 
to $500,000,000.  Weareinformed that somany 
of the leading members in one of the most 
prominent churches have been impoverished 
that its work is seriously crippled. 


The most provocative of opinions on Jona- 
than Edwards uttered of late doubtless is that 
of Prof. F. J. Woodbridge, spoken at Andover, 
in which he argues that Edwards was great as 
a Calvinistic theologian but very much over- 
rated as a philosopher, his philosophy and 
theology never fusing but always being in 
juxtaposition. Professor Woodbridge thinks 
that Edwards’s philosophical development 
suffered an arrest through certain emotional 
experiences which revealed to him the soy- 
ereignty of God with the force of an intuition. 


It is a welcome omen that the first encyclical 
of Pope Pius X. is religious rather than eccle- 
siastical or political in its tenor, and is a proc- 
lamation that, however much men may think 
otherwise, if Pius knows his soul, his in- 
tent is to ‘‘ gather all things in Christ, so that 
Christ shall be all in all.’’ Of course he as- 
serts that he is the depository of authority, 
but that is to be expected. If making this 
elaim, he speaks with intrinsic authority, 
rather than with extrinsic, if he does right- 
eously, and lives purely, and plans broadly, 
he will have the respect and obedience of 
men. If not, then not. 


Rey. Dr. W. L. Robbins was recently in- 
stalled in the deanship of the Episcopal Gen- 
eral Seminary, New York. In his inaugural 
address Dr. Robbins said that his policy could 
hardly be outlined so early, as the policy of 
the head of such an institution should be made 
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from day to day, influenced by the day’s 
needs. He made it clear, however, that he 
was to be considered the representative of no 
class or schoo] in the Episcopal Church, say- 
ing that the General Seminary was the institu- 
tion of the whole church and that the intru- 
sion of partisanship into its government or in- 
struction is forever barred. 


The meeting of the American Missionary 
Association at Cleveland next week promises 
to be exceptionally interesting because le.l- 
ing representatives of the Negroes will speak 
for their race and freely discuss the national 
problems connected with it which now com- 
mand public attention. It is hoped that many 
churches will send delegates. Each contrib- 
uting church is entitled to send two, and they 
are members of the association with voting 
powers. The attendance of delegates at such 
meetings as this gives an opportunity to judge 
how far the churches wish and are competent 
to be entrusted with the general administra- 
tion of our benevolent societies. 


The decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire last week in a case 
brought by a woman to recover damages 
against a Christian ‘Scientist ‘‘ reader’ whom 
she employed to cure her of appendicitis 
was not a decision on the merits of Chris- 
tian Science. It simply bore upon the matter 
of fraud alleged by the plaintiff. The court 
failed to find any fraud in the dealings between 
the woman and the ‘‘reader.’’ She employed 
him knowing that he would not use surgery 
and would resort to certain mental treatment. 
She was an adult knowing what she was 
about; he did as his kind do. If, after his 
treatment, the disease continued, she, know- 
ing what that treatment would be, could hardly 
collect damages—so held the court, which also 
ruled in accordange with the principle that 
a medical practitioner’s conformity to his 
pledges is to be tested by the tenets of his own 
particular school of medicine. 


A Call for Articles 


Here is a list of topics of articles which we 
are seeking: 


THE MISSION OF CONGREGATIONALISM TO THE 
INTELLECTUALLY PERPLEXED (1,500 words). 

CONFESSIONS OF A CHURCH CHOIR MASTER 
(1,000 words). Name of author need not be pub- 
lished. 

CONFESSIONS OF A CHURCH TREASURER (1,000 
words). Name of author need not be published. 

CONFESSIONS OF A SEXTON (1,000 words). 
Name of author need not be published. 

A hint as to the nature of these last three articles 
may be obtained from the article published in our 
issue‘of July 18, entitled Confessions of a Candidate. 

A MISSIONARY’S DAy’s WorK (1,200 words). 

How I Grr My SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON (800 
words). 

INTERESTING THE BUSINESS MAN IN THE BUSI: 
NESS OF THE CHURCH (1,000 words). 

My First SERMON (800 words). 

PECULIAR PEOPLE IN My PARISH (1,200 
words). Author’s name need not be published. 

AMUSING WEDDING EPISODES (600 words). 

Wuy Join THE CHURCH (1,000 words)? 

How I PROFIT BY THE MISSIONARY MAGA- 
ZINES (700 words). 

WuHy CANDID PEOPLE Must BELIEVE IN For- 
EIGN MISSIONS (1,500 words). 

THE CRUX OF PRESENT 
(1,500 words). 

SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT AND CHURCH POLITY— 
THEIR INTERPLAY (1,500 words). 

Is Iv THE MISSION OF THE PULPIT TO PREACH 
OR TEACH, OR BOTH (1,500 words)? 


DAY THEOLOGY 


This is not a prize contest. We may pub- 
lish two or even more articles treating of the 
same subject. Please observe, however, these 
requirements. (1) The word limit. It -need 
not be reached but it ought not to be exceeded. 
(2) If the return of unavailable manuscripts is 
desired, please inclose sufficient postage. 

The editors reserve the right to reject any 
or all of the articles submitted, but for those 
accepted will pay at the usual rates. 
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A Rainy Day Meeting 


A few ministers braved the Monday morning 
storm to hear C. F. F. Campbell in the interest 
of training the adult blind to self-support. 
Slides were thrown upon the screen showing 
appliances for educational work and physical 
culture as carried on in London at the Royal 
College for the Blind. Fully ninety per cent. 
of its students become self-supporting. The 
lecture, which was exceedingly interesting, was 
given under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Association for Promoting the Interests of the 
Adult Blind, the lecturer being a son of the 
celebrated instructor of the Royal College. 
In the Bay State are 2,000 blind people, 500 
of whom are dependent. It is to aid these to 
self-support that the association was organ- 
ized. 


Fraternal Rejoicing 


In line with the action of the three Congre- 
gational ministerial associations of Greater 
Boston recorded last week was a notable 
event in the Dorchester district, in which all 
the neighboring ministers and churches gladly 
took part. This was the formal dedication of 
the edifice of Pilgrim Church. The church 
itself is almost forty-one years old, and it has 
been in the Congregational fellowship since 
1867, though it did not take its present name 
until ten years later. 

The church has passed through varying vi- 
cissitudes and had been without a pastor for 
a year and a half previous to the coming of 
Dr. W. H. Allbright in 1890. Its record since 
then has been of such constant progress that 
the difficulties and obstacles, which have been 
many and serious, have been eclipsed by the 
successes of the enterprise. A new chapel 
was completed and occupied within the first 
year of the new pastorate, but before the end 
of the next three years the beautiful brick 
and freestone meeting house was opened for 
service. Then the church turned its attention 
to another section of the city and inaugurated 
a movement which resulted in the building of 
Romsey Chapel, completed four years ago 
and of which Rey. F. L. Luce is pastor. 

Pilgrim Church edifice, however, was not 
dedicated so long as a debt remained on it. 
But Sunday, Oct. 4, after a sermon by Dr. 
Arthur Little, the mortgage was burned and 
the services of dedication were held. Union 
congratulatory services followed in the eyven- 
ing, with addresses by neighboring pastors 
and representatives of other denominations. 
At a young people’s rally on Monday evening 
addresses were made by President Capen of 
the American Board, Pres. F. E. Clark of the 
Christian Endeavor Society and Mr. William 
Shaw. ‘Tuesday evening the ministers of Suf- 
folk South Conference with their wives and 
other invited guests came in full force, sat 
down together at a banquet, and in about 
twenty short speeches congratulated pastor 
and people and the churches among which 
Pilgrim Church has come to take a leading 
position. The services concluded with a hap- 
pily conceived Old Home Reunion on Wednes- 
day evening. 

The wise planning, faith, devotion and per- 
sistent enthusiasm of Dr. Allbright in bring- 
ing about this remarkable result received due 
recognition, of course, though he deprecated 
in advance any undue praise to himself. That 
was not necessary. The work done is its own 
witness. The spiritual life and growth in 
membership of the church has not halted 
while it has given so much attention to mate- 
rial advancement. It has attained a member- 
ship of nearly 500, and its gifts to benevolence 
have been generous, while it has completed 
buildings whieh with land and furnishings 
have cost nearly $90,000—now all paid for. 
The unity of the people, their loyalty to their 
pastor and the hearty rejoicing of brethren of 
other churches in their prosperity made last 
week notable in the history of Boston Congre- 
gationalism. 
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A Faithful Ministry 


Rey. Edward A. Rand, who died in Water- 
town, Oct. 5, was for several years a Con- 
gregational pastor in Boston. A graduate 
of Bowdoin College and Bangor Theological 
Seminary, he began his ministry in Amesbury 
in 1865, and two years later became pastor of 
the E Street Chureh in South Boston, which 
has since disbanded. In 1876 he resigned, 
and a few years later entered the Episcopal 
ministry. He took the lead in building the 
Church of the Good Shepherd in Watertown, 
of which he has been rector for the last sev- 
enteen years. Though he left our denomina- 
tion almost twenty-five years ago, he has ina 
sense remained in it through his books. He 
was a prolific author and many of his stories 
haye been and still are popular in Sunday 
school libraries. He was a man of warm 
friendships and deyoted Christian spirit. 


Coming Missionary Rallies 


A special interdenominational committee is 
planning for a week of missionary noon meet- 
ings to be held in Tremont Temple during the 
first week of November, beginning Monday, 
the 2d. Leading men of various denominations 
will preside at these meetings and speakers will 
be present from all parts of the world. Fur- 
ther detailed announcements will be made 
later and a more definite program will be sent 
to the pastors of the churches of Boston and 
suburbs. 


The Sequel to a Riot 


William M. Trotter and Granville Martin 
were sentenced last week in the criminal 
court to serve thirty days in jail. These men 
were convicted in a lower court of instigating 
a riot at a meeting of Negroes where Booker 
T. Washington was speaking,.but appea'ed. 
Mr. Trotter is a Harvard graduate and editor 
of the Guardian. which is regarded by many 
educated Negroes as the ablest paper edited in 
the interests of their race. It stands for a 
party strongly opposed to Principal Washing- 
ton and his methods. Judge Sherman in im- 
posing sentence expressed his sympathy with 
the colored race and said that in other parts of 
the country. its members had to endure preju- 
dice and abuse, but in Boston they are given 
their rights. But if they disobeyed the law 
they must suffer the penalty in order to teach 
others not to offend. 


An Unfortunate Failure 


We learn with regret of the financial failure 
of Alfred Mudge & Son, who has for many 
years published the Congregational Year- 
Book. The firm has always been both pains- 
taking and obliging, carrying in stock a large 
quantity of type for this special purpose, much 
of which has been kept standing from year to 
year. 
done substantial service to Congregationalists 
and deserves their sympathy in its misfor- 
tunes. It has continued business on School 
and Franklin Streets since 1830 and its man- 
agement has passed down through three gen- 
erations, It is to be hoped that it may resume 
business and continue to print the Year-Book. 


The Sunday School Teachers’ Class 


The Boston Saturday afternoon Bible class 
opens for the season Oct. 17 at 3.15 Pp. M., in 
Park Street Church. Dr. W. T. McElveen 
will lead it for the rest of this month, Dr. 
A. C. Dixon for November, and Dr. J, L. 
Withrow for December. 


The Union Signal, the organ of the W. C, 
T. U., has suspended publication, and there 
is a legal snarl over the assets and liabilities. 
Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, president of 
the Massachusetts W. ©. 'T. U., does not speak 
very hopefully of the stockholders ever real- 
izing heavily on their investment. The stock 
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BY REV. H. A. 


Topic, Oct. 25-31. What t meg 
about Giving. 2 Cor. 9 ol; ne ‘date 
sions.) 

There is no difficulty about ‘the 
teaching. Thatis pain 
we come to Christian practice we feel 
posed to condemn ourselves: nd to spotogiie 
for others. A clever cartoonist might find 
viting material for his art in the tnecepants 
between the ideal and the mee, ora | 
picture a handsomely gowned . 
young woman singing in one breath: 

Were the whole realm of 

That were a present far Ladson 
and with the next breath depositing twenty- 
five cents on the collection plate as her annual 
offering for foreign m| em 
depict a prosperous Ch 
ing at family devotions one of the above-men- 
tioned Pauline passages and two hours later 
at his office signing his check for an expensive 
automobile and then turning impatiently to 
greet a Western college president with this 
remark: ‘‘ My dear sir, I can’t do anything 
for you today I have so many ealls. Before — 
you are fairly out of the building some other 


beggar will surely put in an appearance. I 
have to say No to all these calls.” 


Throughout the Scriptures runs this thought: : 
giving should be a normal, spontaneous, free- 
handed, gladsome outputting of the Christian 
life. It is prompted by gratitude for the un- 
numbered mercies of God. It is not | 
up by artificial means but up from 
depths of a tender and thankful heart. — This — 
conception transforms an irksome duty into 
a glorious privilege. It makes ‘ beggars,” 
even Western college presidents, weleome at 
your door although all you can at atthe 
moment may be a hearty 
question oftenest on the lips of ethan who 
adopts the Biblical plan is not, * 
I get off with? ”’ but ** How: 
to give?”’ 


at 
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The other obvious teaching of Seripture 
represented in such di 
liberal soul shall be made 
run one receives more than 
give. The returns from this 
class all other dividends. On 
sonal interest in the greatest pre 
ern enterprises, namely, the C 
of this world. One aequires | 
spiritual life unattainab! 
keeps his purse-strings close 
bell Morgan tells a touchin, 
Crossley, a prominent | 
Eng., who after hearing t 
Booth plead for her work 
ous sum into the contributi 
morning as she was leavil 
peared at the station and st 
reflecting on the matter over 
give you this.” It was a ¢ 
That meant for ats rif 
soul was marvelously bl 


I know that even e 
Christians raise_ 
“How much shall I sa 
children?” “How 
ucation, travel, mus! 
gences?” It is not 
questions. But the 
judgment seems to— 
have what we need to 
and spirit in repair 
to enable us to do 
and his kingdom, 
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The Delights of Hunting 


- Because a man prefers one form of rec- 

reation, it does not follow that he takes 
the attitude of Puck towards the others. 
In recent Congregationalists golfing, ang- 
ling and yachting have each been upheld 
as the swmmum bonum of recreation. 
Good they may be, but—there is some- 
thing better. Quarrel with the writers 
of the other articles I have none; it is 
only a brotherly sympathy because their 
time and money are expended on things 
lower than the best. 

Golf is too closely linked with civiliza- 
tion and too productive of words that 
had better be left unsaid. It may on that 
account be regarded as a good spiritual 
discipline, but hardly as restful. Ang- 
ling can justly claim the second prize, 
and royal sport it is to feel the fish strug- 
gle for liberty, while the light fly-rod 
yields to the strain, but the game is too 
small and too easily deceived to be al- 
together satisfactory. Yachting is too 
much like Reuben, unstable. It is too 
dependent upon conditions of tide and 
weather, over which the yachtsman has 
no control. It is too productive of that 
malady that makes the sufferer afraid 
the first hour that he will die, and afraid 
the second that he won’t. It is too apt 
to breed the feeling that the bark of life 
must await the coming of a breeze in- 
stead of stirring around for itself ‘to 
raise the wind.’’ It is necessary, then, 
to object to golf on the principle, ‘‘ Lead 
us not into temptation’’; and to angling 
because the prize is out of all proportion 
to the time and effort expended; and to 
yachting because of its immoral tenden- 
cies in placing luck ahead of effort. 

In regard to hunting it will probably 
be necessary to assume a slightly apolo- 
getic attitude. Here rises the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary to say: ‘““What! a vacation 
amid dirt and spiders? No, I thank 
you.”’ Here rises the epicure to say: 
“What! a vacation away from finger 
bowls and hotel tables? I guess not.” 
Here rises. the moralist to say: ‘‘ What! 
a vacation spent in taking life that only 
the Creator ean give? I pray thee have 
me excused.”’ 

Let us answer first to the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary. What can be cleaner than a bed 
of balsam boughs? What china can be 
more immaculate than a plate of birch 
bark, that no Wedgewood could ever imi- 
tate, and that deals a solar plexus blow 
to all dishwashing? Candor compels me 
to admit that there is an occasional spi- 
der, but spiders upon closer acquaintance 
prove not to be such disagreeable neigh- 
bors after all. Women are year by year 
going further and further into the wil- 
derness and becoming more and more ex- 
pert in the handling of rod and gun. It 
may be that the future hope of the race 
depends upon this journey to nature’s 
heart and life, that the days of the Ama- 
‘zon warriors will return, and the time 
come yet again when a man will hand 
over to the companion of his joys and 
ws not simply his heart and purse, 
it his safety as well. 

The epicure is equally mistaken. How 
French cooking would taste in a log 
-eabin, or how woods’ cooking would taste 
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By Rey. Charles W. Merriam, Cohasset 


in a restaurant I do not know, but this 
one thing I do know, that woods’ cook- 
ing in a log cabin is as far ahead of 
French cooking in a restaurant as poetry 
is ahead of prose. Reasons I am not pre- 
pared to give, results I am ready to 
swear to. It is necessary to trace the 
resemblance of this to a needed disci- 
pline of experience, the burden of Tho- 
reau’s message, the realization of how 
few things are- essential for the highest 
enjoyment and improvement of life. 

The moralist is as ineffective as the 
rest. If his objection is a protest against 
the mere love of killing, the brutal desire 
to see something suffer and die, no one 
will agree with him more quickly than 
the true hunter; but killing is a very 
small part of hunting. The ideal to fol- 
low is such men as Thompson and Long, 
who use their eyes much and their rifles 
little. Except for an occasional par- 
tridge to be used for food, a month’s 
hunting trip will probably not see a man 
glancing down his sights ‘‘ with intent to 
kill’? on more than three occasions, un- 
less, as frequently happens, some of his 
attempts fail ‘“‘to make good.’”’ In this 
case very little meat will be wasted and 
the moralist has no fulerum for his lever 
unless the vegetarians be left in full 
possession of the field of controversy. 

Talk of cruelty! There stands the no- 
ble moose or deer, sure to die a violent 
death, surrounded by enemies on every 
hand, life a never ceasing struggle for the 
survival of the fittest. The leaden mes- 
senger of death strikes home and in an 
instant the battle is over without pro- 
longed suffering or ignominy. The life 
goes to that eternal forest where the 
feed is ever green, where the black flies 
cease from troubling and the wild-cats 
are at rest. The antlers that have clashed 
in many a battle royal go as valued and 
respected trophies down to the haunts of 
man, there to tell of forest freedom and 
of the wild life that perished in the pride 
of its supremacy. 

So much for the blows that need to be 
parried, now for the aggressive work. In 
the first place in all still hunting, and 
that is the only kind worthy of the name, 
the hunter is matching himself against 
the keenest faculties that earth and 
heaven know. It is no contest with a 
silly thing that cannot tell the difference 
between a fly and a gaudy bit of feather. 
It is a battle against eyes that can see the 
slightest movement at an almost incred- 
ible distance, against ears that can hear 
the faintest whisper a hundred yards off, 
and against noses that sometimes detect 
the scent of danger a full half mile away. 
During the open season for deer and 
moose, the hunter must explore the ridges 
and thread his way through brush and 
swamp. It is not a trick to be learned in 
a day, this walking silently and swiftly 
through underbrush and over dried ‘twigs 
and fallen leaves, with the eyes constantly 
sweeping every portion of the horizon. 
A victory over the quarry is something 
to be proud of, and true to the rule of life 
that anything worth having is costly. 

In the second place hunting means red 
blood. For the professional and business 


man especially it is an absolute break. 
It takes him away .from the telephone, 
away from newspapers, away from parish- 
ioners and patients and employees. It 
raises a wall of Chinese seclusion be- 
tween him and his ordinary self. It im- 
poses a large amount of physical exercise, 
so that the tissues built amid the polluted 
city atmosphere are torn down and rebuilt 
in the very breath of heaven, fresh from 
the bosom of the hills. It means that 
much of the old, tired, nervous self is 
destroyed, and a new, tranquil rested self 
is erected to take its place. Nothing else, 
in the same way as hunting amid the cool 
autumnal days, means the creation of so 
much red blood, with its life-giving bur- 
den of oxygen and vitality. 

In the third place nothing else is able 
to make a man stand out so completely in 
the nakedness of his own resources. If 
you take a man hunting you have him 
away from the barber, away from his 
evening clothes, and it is possible to 
judge his personal appearance at its par 
value. You have him away from the 
column of daily jokes and the fund of his 
humor allows of no deceit. You have 
him away from his library and the treas- 
ures of his mind admit of no watering of 
the stock. 

The golfer has clubs made by one firm 
and balls by another. The yachtsman 
sails ina boat that some other man has 
made, with army beef in the cabin lock- 
ers, and steers by the aid of charts and 
landmarks that other hands have traced 
and erected. That is not allowable ac- 
cording to the rules of the woods. The 
hunter is turned loose in the forest as 
God created it. From the trees he is 
bidden to make his own home and bed, 
and to find dry fuel for the fire. He is 
frequently obliged to blaze his own path- 
way through the woods and to shoot his 
canoe over rapids where other boats have 
been but left no guiding trail behind. A 
week in the woods will tell beyond ques- 
tion whether a man is a twenty-two ora 
forty-five caliber. 

Let the yachtsman sing the praises of 
his boat, let the golfer pursue his ball, 
let the fisherman eulogize his gentle 
art, but as for me and my house give 
us the woods, the canoe and the gun. 
There in the wild woods shall the stren- 
uous Americanism be counteracted by 
the strenuous barbarism. There shall the 
heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament show his handiwork. There, 
when the red is on the maple and the 
chill is on the stream, one can learn what 
beauty really is. There, with life and 
death hanging upon the pull of a trigger, 
is it possible to feel the responsibility 
placed within the grasp of man. There 
shall friendship forge its golden chains, 
when two hearts, without let or hin- 
drance, shall become as one. Therefrom, 
as from a pilgrimage to Mecca or Jerusa- 
lem, shall one come back with precious 
memories and with an added faith and 
strength to face the burdens of the fu- 
ture. The hunter will return, not like 
Esau, to find his birthright stolen, but to 
enter into a larger heritage and a mcre 
vigorous life. 
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One Man’s Work in St. Petersburg 


Rev. Alexander Francis, Who has Made Protestantism Respected in Russia 


This article was prepared at our solicita- 
tion by a resident of St. Petersburg, who has 
had a peculiarly good opportunity to know 
the work and character of a most interesting 
Englishman. <A letter recently at hand informs 
us that Mr. Francis is about to leave St. Peters- 
burg. He goes to South Africa to take part 
in the work of reconciliation and reconstruc- 
tion there.—Eprrors. 


Pastor Francis—this is the name by 
whieh he is best known in St. Petersburg 
—took up his duties in the summer of 
1889. Before his advent the church in 
New Isaac Street was little known out- 
side the Nonconformist community ; now 
there are few people, English or foreign, 
who do not know of its existence, and 
many look upon the British-American 
Chureh as their only place of refuge in 
time of trouble. 

The church and dwelling house are in 
one building and have the same entrance ; 
so that when I said the church was well 
known to most people, I really should 
have said the pastor’s house, as many of 
those who come to Pastor Francis for ad- 
vice and help never go inside the church. 
People of all denominations, of the Orth- 
odox Greek faith, Roman Catholies, An- 
glicans, Noneonformists, Jews, Moham- 
medans, when in difficulty or trouble, 
nine times out of ten turn to Pastor Fran- 
cis for assistance—and obtainit. To give 
a slight notion of the variety of work 
Pastor Francis is called upon to do, I 
give a few examples: 

Once, going along one of the streets of 
the city, he saw a small crowd before the 
door of the British Consulate. Stopping 
to find what was the matter, he saw 
three bewildered-looking Hindus in native 
garb, who in broken English tried to ex- 
plain that they were in trouble, and had 
come to the British Consul for assistance. 
It happened this day was one of the many 
‘*holidays”’ which are religiously kept in 
Russia, at least in so far as scrupulously 
refraining from all work is concerned, so 
the consulate was closed, Seeing that 
the unfortunates could speak no language 
intelligibly but their own, Pastor Francis 
hailed a droshky, gave the driver his ad- 
dress and mstructed him to take the three 
Hindus to his house, to wait there till 
his return. This was done and when the 
Pastor's brother, who was an inmate of 
the house just then, came home, he found 
the three Hindus squatting on the floor 
of the drawing-room, with their belong- 
ings scattered around them! However, 
as he told me afterwards, he was not 
astonished; he had seen many curious 
sights before in that house. These Hin- 
dus, I may add, had been brought to 
Russia as conjurers, by a rascally Ger- 
man, whe robbed them of their ‘ proper- 
ties "’ and left them stranded, They were 
later provided with food and lodging and 
shipped back to Calcutta. 

Not long ago a young English lad here 
was dying of consumption. A season at 
Davos, which was paid for by the Benevo- 
lent Society, at Pastor Francis’ instiga- 
tion, failed to effect a cure, and the lad 
returned to Petersburg to die. His rela- 
tives lived in a very small house and 
there was danger of infection for the 


sister, so Pastor Francis had the young 
man brought to his own house, gave up 
his own bedroom and there the invalid 
remained till his death, a couple of 
months later. 

On the Pastor’s reception days, a curi- 
ous medley of people may be seen in his 
drawing-room—people of both sexes and 
of ‘tall conditions.’?’ Perhaps a Russian 
countess is sitting beside a poor dress- 
maker, or an officer in spurs and epaulettes 
waiting his turn near an out-of-elbows, 
not too reputable clerk. Governesses and 
nurses come to seek situations, titled 
ladies come for aid in their benevolent 
schemes, in fact every one who wants 
anything goes there. (Once a gentleman, 
a foreigner, actually came to ask Pastor 
Francis for a recipe for plum pudding). 

A great bazaar has to be organized, 
Pastor Francis is applied to for advice 
and help. There isa famine in the Inte- 
rior of Russia, Pastor Francis organizes 


REV. 


ALEXANDER FRANCIS 


help expeditions, and yast sums of money 
pass through his hands, he sends out 
emissaries to the different governments 
armed with authority to open soup kitch- 
ens and to replenish the empty stables 
and byres with horses and cattle. He 
has traveled over the greater part of 
Russia and has seen with his own eyes 
the horrors of the severe famines of 1891 
and 1899, 

Should a ‘British subject go amissing, 
no one can find him but Pastor Francis, 
at least so the relatives seem to think. 


A gentleman has a relative in Berlin just: 


come from America, who wants to visit 
Petersburg but has no passport, and 
cannot obtain one without his naturaliza- 
tion papers which are left in America— 
-astor Francis is asked to overcome the 
difficulty, and does so, 

A Roman Catholie French woman wants 
to marry a Mohammedan and applies to 
Pastor Francis for admission into his 
flock, as the first step towards the desired 
end. A Russian husband and wife quar- 
rel and come to Pastor Francis to settle 
their differences! A Jew about to be 
sent out of St. Petersburg comes to Pastor 
Francis for protection—and so on ad 
infinitum, 

You will perhaps ask how this man tna 
managed to become such a well-known 
personage, and why people naturally turn 
to him for help rather than to their own 
spiritual masters, I think the secret lies 
in the great-heartedness of the man, 


not ‘*Who are you?” 
do for you?” in his unself 
ness, for no amount of aaaeee oO 
much for him to take—no time too long 
to be spent in the service of hers: 
his charitableness, the charity * 
thinketh no evil’’; 
no man enjoys a "joke better than p 
Pastor, and his laugh is never missing 
when a good thing is said, unless he says — 
it himself, which is often the case. Add 
to all this, a keen brain, an unflagging 
energy and a shrewd perception of char- 
acter, and you will have a faint con- | 
ception of the strong personality of one | 
of the best-known men in St. Peters-— 
burg. [ . 
In personal appearance Pastor Francis 
is of medium height, sparely built, but 
broad chested, is clean shaven, and has 
clean-cut features, a firmly-shaped mouth 
and deep-set, penetrating eyes, which light 
up with humor and twinkle with fyn, 
though they can look stern enough when 
occasion demands. | 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
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CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 


Mrs. C. L. Goodell as leader talked about 
prayer as a means of strengthening faith, a 
topic which struck the keynote for the meet- 
ing. 

Miss Stillson gave a message from Mrs. 
Bunker of the Zulu Mission, expressing her 
comfort in the prayers offered for her on her — 
calendar day. i 

Any one who doubts whether mission 
are really glad to return to their work, ¢ 
a season in the home land, should have 
and heard Mrs. Lyndon S. Crawford as 
spoke of the “rich joy of going back.”” 
and Mrs. Crawford sail Oct. a agit 
for Trebizond. Referring to ng “eden 
ences, twenty-two years ago, 
changes which have taken p 
ford said that the words me 
when the missionaries say, ** 
In the audience was Mrs. Vaitse, one of 
Crawford’s—Miss Twiobells sent pupi 
Brousa, and it was a beautiful, appr 
tribute which she paid to her teac 
told of the weleome which was 
of the way she won the girls’ hearts 
introduced her home and s 
to them, of her devices for le 
guage, and of the various fe 
which she enlisted their interes 
added another thrill of co 
ing missionary as she he 
tell of the personal appeal 
years ago in Mt. Vernon | %) 
tened to Miss Twiche 
Brousa’s needs. Such 
little of what might b 
strengthen faith? ‘wi 
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Jonathan Edwards Celebrations 


AT ANDOVER 


On Sunday Rey. Dr. William R. Richards of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, 
preached at the seminary church. His ser- 
mon illustrated effectively from the life of 
Edwards the prophetic thought that in every 
age and for every need God would raise up 
the right man to interpret his truth and do his 
work, i 

The exercises on Monday attracted large 
audiences of ministers and laymen from near 
and far, and were singularly simple, appro- 
priate and impressive. At the afternoon ses- 
sion President Day spoke words of welcome, 
and Rey. Calvin M. Clark of Haverhill, a lineal 
descendant of Edwards, offered prayer. 

The address of Dr. John W. Platner, pro- 
fessor of history, was a masterly and compre- 
hensive review of the Religious Conditions in 
New England in the Time of Edwards. 

Prof. F. J. E. Woodbridge, LL. D., of Colum- 
bia University, spoke of Edwards from the 
standpoint of a student of philosophy. The 
keynote of Professor Woodbridge’s learned 
and interesting analysis may be seen from his 
closing sentence, ‘““ We remember him not as 
the greatest of American philosophers, but as 
the greatest of American Calvinists.’’ 

Professor Hincks presided at the evening 
session and introduced Professor Smyth, who 
as a church historian had madea lifelong and 
sympathetic study of The Theology of Ed- 
wards. He said that Jonathan Edwards was 
a man too large to be measured by ordinary 
standards. There was always something in 

_him which seemed to demand a fourth dimen- 
sion. His doctrine of God was developed in 
that remarkable college essay, Of Being, and 
he never lost his early, vivid sense of the real- 
ity and knowableness of God. Edwards could 
chase a fallacy out of the world and beyond 
the sphere of inhabited intelligence, and one 
would like to see him toss on the horns of his 
dialectic an agnosticism which knows that we 
cannot know, and that spiritual verities, es- 
pecially, cannot be verified. He believed that 
the doetrine of the trinity, though mysterious, 
is not a blank to reason, but has a resemblance 
in human consciousness of self. The purpose 
of creation is divine self-communication, and 
that is the principle and essence of Edwards’s 
thought of the trinity. It was specially in- 
teresting to hear Professor Smyth declare that 
there is not the slightest foundation in any 
‘unpublished manuseripts for the supposition 
that Edwards changed his views in relation 
to the doctrine of the trinity, or any other 
doctrine, or that his mind was in any perplex- 
ity concerning them. | 

The reading of a message of congratulation 

- from the Free Church College, Glasgow, was 
followed by a delightful address by Dr. James 
Orr of that city, touching upon the influence 
of Edwards in Scotland, and discussing in a 
discriminating way both his philosophy and 
his theology. Withthe remark that a poet was 

needed to interpret a poet, President Samuel 
Y. Cole of Wheaton Seminary was introduced 
and read his poem, A Witness to the Truth, 
which ought to have a wider hearing. The 
fine thought and diction are well shown in the 
closing lines: 
So shines the lamp of Edwards; still it sends 
One golden beam down thé long track of years, 
This resolute truth which neither yields nor spends— 
That life, true life, is not of what appears, 
Not of the pers the world piles wide and high; 
*Tis of the spirit and will never die. 

At Bartlet Chapel, where a collation was 
served to the out-of-town guests, there was on 

exhibition a remarkable collection of books 


and manuscripts relating to Edwards, the 


_ seminary library and private parties in An- 


furnishing most, although some rare 
lieations were loaned by the Congrega- 
‘tional Library, Boston Public Library, Har- 
yard College Library, and Rey. Dr. Hovey of 
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Newburyport. Nine lineal descendants of 
Edwards were present. Ora. 


AT NEW WAVEN 


The Edwards Bicentennial was distinctively 
a university event. It was conducted with 
the same dignity and good taste which usually 
mark Yale functions. The faculty and a large 
number of invited guests assembled in Dwight 
Hall. The procession moved across the campus 
in academic garb to Battell Chapel, where a 
large audience was in waiting. The windows 
are rich with the names of -ancient worthies 
of Yale, including Jonathan Edwards, and 
every associatlon helped to make the occasion 
effective. The singing of Psalm 84 to Win- 
chester Tune and Psalm 90 to Windsor Tune 
as they were sung in Edwards’s time gave a 
sense of that ‘“‘ unusual elevation of heart and 
voice’? which Edwards says was felt in the 
psalmody of The Great Awakening. The 
effect was well sustained in the hymn, ‘“‘ For 
all thy saints,’’ and in an exceedingly beauti- 
ful and appropriate anthem composed by E. H. 
Thorne, from Ecclesiasticus 44: 1-16, ‘‘ Let us 
now praise famous men,” and sung by the 
male choir. Professor Dexter gave a detailed 
notice of the Edwards manuscripts which are 
in existence and mostly in the possession of 
Yale, and a commemorative address was given 
by Prof. Williston Walker, which called forth 
general remark for its.literary finish and fine 
appreciation of the subject. Dr. Joseph An- 
derson of the corporation offered the opening 


prayer and the benediction was pronounced. 


by Professor Fisher, whose illuminating edi- 
torial comment has just introduced to the 
public for the first time one more of Edwards’s 
theological works. W. J. M. 


AT HARTFORD 


Many of Connecticut’s educators and preach- 
ers, with a goodly company of Hartford’s best 
citizens, gathered on Monday evening, Oct. 5, 
in the historic First Church to do homage to 
the memory of one who is Connecticut’s great- 
est contribution to the world’s thinkers. 

The first address was by Prof. Samuel Simp- 
son, Ph. D., the new associate professor of 
American church history at Hartford Semi- 
nary. He made a very favorable impression 
in this historical summary of Edwards and his 
times. It was clear-cut, luminous and com- 
prehensive. This was introductory to the 
main address by Pres. H. C. King of. Oberlin 
on Edwards as Philosopher and Theologian. 
Certainly President King sustained the en- 
viable reputation he has already made by his 
books and addresses. He showed that: 


Edwards’s favorable influence for all time 
is that he made religion (1) real and personal. 
He believes in a living God in living relation 
to living men. (2) Religion to him was ra- 
tional. He dared to think and to think dar- 
ingly. (3) It was ethical. He made a man- 
made or magical religion impossible. On Con- 
gregational churches his influence was left 
for all time, not only in doing away with the 
Halfway Covenant and the dependence of the 
church on the state, but in banishing the sac- 
ramental tendency. Qn the other hand, he 
obscured beyond excuse the methods of Chris- 
tian nurture, for he could not conceive of a 
gradual growth into the Christian life. He 
encouraged excessive introspection and bale- 
ful subjectivity and thus has kept many good 
people from the assurance and joy of the 
Christian life. TO Re 


AT SOUTH WINDSOR, CT. 


The First Church of South Windsor, whose 
first pastor was the father of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, of the town which was his birthplace, 
held appropriate services Oct. 4,5. On Sun- 
day evening an address was delivered by Rey. 
Dr. George M. Stone of Hartford on Edwards 


as an Evangelist. Monday afternoon a number 
of visitors were present, including several 
descendants of Edwards. The pastor, Rey. 
C. A. Jaquith, extended welcome in behalf of 
the church, greetings were brought from Yale 
by Prof. L. O. Brastow, D.D., from the Ed- 
wards Church, Northampton, by the pastor, 
Rey. Henry T. Rose, D.D., and from the 
descendants of Edwards by Prof. T. S. Wool- 
sey, LL. D., of Yale. The address was by 
Rey. A. E. Dunning on the Value of Edwards 
to his Native Town. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather, 
after the exercises a large number visited the 
site of the house in which Edwards was born, 
and the grave of his father. Several other 
clergymen took part in the different services 
and in the evening addresses were made by 
Prof. H. N. Gardiner of Smith College and 
Dr. John Coleman Adams. Rey. J. H. 
Twitchell read two interesting unpublished 
letters of Edwards. Judge John A. Stoughton 
described the life and social conditions of 
South Windsor during Edwards’s boyhood. 
The arrangements made by the pastor and 
the committee of the church were admirably 
carried out. 


AT STOCKBRIDGE 


The first day, Oct. 4, was given to sermons 
by Prof. John DeWitt, D.D., of Princeton 
and Rey. P. T. Farwell of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., the latter a former pastor. With a 
unique service on the lawn of John Caldwell, 
Esq., a sundial was dedicated which marks 
the site of the house in which Edwards wrote 
his treatise The Freedom of the Will. On 
Oct. 5, the two Berkshire conferences gathered 
in Stockbridge. The pastor, Rey. E. S. Porter, 
in his welcome called attention to the great 
men and women who had immortalized the 
quiet, beautiful village. Rev. G. W. Andrews, 
Ph. D., presented a paper on the Edwards 
family, an illustrious clan, Aaron Burr the 
only one who had blurred its escutcheon. 

At the special Edwards service President 
Hopkins of Williams presided. Rey. I. C. 
Smart and Dr. L. S. Rowland presented 
papers on Edwards’s theology, the first speak- 
er’s efforts being expended in finding modern 
movements in religious thought adumbrated 
in Edwards, the second’s being an apologia. 
The address of the day by Dr. DeWitt, was a 
masterly analysis comparing Edwards with 
Anselm, Augustine, Aquinas, Dante, Duns 
Scotus and Emerson. It was a laborious, com- 
pendious and finished production, which sought 
to bring Edwards’s life, thought and mission 
under the spell of the great eighteenth century 
theologian’s purpose to bring men face to face 
with the immediacy of the revelation of God. 
The service closed with an interesting paper 
by Dr. W. Edwards A. Park on Edwards’s 
Life at Stockbridge. 

The consummation was reached in the gath- 
ering of the Berkshire Congregational Club at 
the Red Lion Inn, when Justice Brewer, of 
the United States Supreme Court, in an ad- 
dress on The Freedom of the Will, vigorously 
condemned any organization of capital or of 
labor that interfered with the rights of others, 
and as earnestly denounced any national or 
international policy which took away ‘‘ the 
consent of the governed.’’. No discordant note 
was uttered publicly, though many exclama- 
tions of absolute, sometimes vehement dissent 
from the Edwardsean positions were heard in 
private. R. DE W. M. 


AT BERKELEY, CAL. 


A commemoration service was held Oct. 5, 
under the auspices of Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary, in which Pres. J. K. McLean and Rev. 
Dr. S. M. Freeland participated and the ad- 
dress was given by Rey. Henry Kingman of 
Claremont. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Fore 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


CHAPTER XXII. THE BLIZZARD 


That was the year of the great sickness in 
the Michigan woods. Perhaps no healthier 
place can be found on earth than these pine 
forests—so long as men are few and far be- 
tween. In later days they have become a 
sanitarium. Those who cannot rest in their 
smooth beds at home, but wheeze with asthma 

.all night long in the discomfort of a padded 
chair, sleep in a bark shanty on a pile of hem- 
lock boughs the whole night through, and 


wake with keen and healthy appetite. Hay- 
fever often disappears in a single night. The 


balsam-laden air seems a specific for many 
troubles. 

But man’s perversity curses the best places 
of the world with filth and ignorance. After 
afew years the villages near the lumber camps 
became as unhealthy as they formerly were 
healthy. Houses were often built so close to- 
gether that there was only room between to 
pour out all the refuse and let it ripen in the 
shadow into a seed-bed of disease. 

Typhoid was ever present. Scarlet fever 
and membranous croup claimed many vic- 
tims. Smallpox was introduced by a mail 
clerk on the Chicago run and soon spread in 
all directions. The churches and schools were 
closed, and the doctors were worked to death, 
but the saloons did a bigger business than 
ever. 

It cannot be wondered at if George An- 
drews failed to carry out his plan of soon re- 
visiting Hilda and her children. His wide 
parish was dotted over with homes in which 
grim battle with death went on with little in- 
termission. Of the two doctors in the neigh- 
borhood, one soon fell a victim to enteric 
fever and lay at death’s door, and the other 
was to be called or trusted only in extremity. 
Andrews seemed never at home, except for 
snatches of needed sleep. If for the present 
he preached no more in the little church, there 
were new opportunities of preaching at bed- 
sides and funerals which called for infinite 
tact and patience and sympathy. ‘There were 
no nurses to meet the growing need, and 
many a night he watched by the bedside that 
some father and mother might gain a little 
interlude of rest. 

Hilda was not forgotten, but the six-mile 
journey through the deep, half-broken snuws 
was a formidable undertaking, and he had no 
news of special need. The bitterness of the 
cold had become an incident in the fight with 
death, now a weapon in the hand of the 
enemy to be warded off, now an aid in bring- 
ing purity of air and bracing strength to those 
who served the sick. 

The winter in the pines is friendly to the 
strong, but not to be trifled with. In such 
poor shelter as Hilda and her children had, it 
meant continual struggle for heat enough to 
keep alive in bitter nights and blasts of sting- 
ing wind. The days were often glorious, 
brilliant with sun and snow, the air like wine 
in its exhilaration, with none of the repent- 
ance which so often follows on the stimulus 
of wine. 

The poor depend, in their extremity, upon 
the charity of the poor. The neighbor in 
whose service Jack Clitheroe had come to his 
death, himself a pioneer with little means and 
a large family, after a cal) one bitter winter 
day, when even his tough frame sat shivering 
by the little box that held her fire, provided 
Hilda with a stove. ‘ 1’ll lend you one,” he 
said, but that was only the gracious poetry of 
an unexpected tact in kindness. Jack was the 
provider, He earned a few cents now and 
then, more from the charity than from the 
need of those who used his help. He had al- 
ready learned to swing the ax, and kept the 
wood-stack full. Hilda used the morning 


‘littlest baby. 
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hours in teaching him and the younger chil- 
dren spelling and arithmetic from old books 
brought home from Jack’s last term at school, 
and reading out of the Bible which was her 
dearest friend in lonely hours. 

One other book she had, a strange, old, black- 
letter volume, bound in ancient calf, that war- 
ery of the Puritans, Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. 
It was almost the only treasure she had 
brought from home in the hasty packing of 
that twilight hour before her flight; and it 
was specially dear to her heart because on its 
brown fly-leaf was her mother’s name, in girl- 
ish characters. With this sole relic of a love 
that had gone from earth so many years before 
she could be conscious of its worth, she had 
never parted in their direst need. It was now 
the only visible thing that linked her with the 
childhood of which she often dreamed—that, 
and the dreams and the stories she told the 
children. 

She talked to them of her own youth reluc- 
tantly at first, for so long as Jack had lived, 
she never would contrast her childhood’s peace 
and abundance with his childreu’s want. But 
the little that she told brought the old home 
and its people more and more to mind. After 
Jack had gone out of her life, her tongue was 
loosed and the stories came to be the fairyland 
of that evening hour together. Little Mary 
would throw her arms about her neck and 
beg, ‘‘ Tell us about good Uncle ’Wette, and 
the pigeons in the barn, and the cows, and kit- 
ties and the pony—please, mamma!’ And 
Jack would want to hear about the farm and 
how they sheared the sheep. 

Sometimes they would invent stories in turns 
around, though little Jack was never good at 
this. But Mary had her father’s gift, and 
loved to spin yarns when she could get a hear- 
ing. She would take the stories Hilda told 
about the old home life, pick them apart, and 
put them together in strange ways, that made 
Hilda sigh to think how narrow a world her 
children knew and wonder at the child’s im- 
agination that spins a wondrous web of slender 
threads. Then Mary would talk about the 
woods, as if every tree and every leaf on the 
bough were as much alive as tue Lirds and 
beasts. 

“There was once a boy,’’ she said, ‘‘ who 
set traps. And he always et them two to- 
gether, because, you see, he thought the rab- 
bits would be lonely when they were caught. 
But the rabbits used to get caught one by one 
and the boy was sorry for them. One day he 
caught a rabbit in one trap—such a sweet little 
rabbit—and an angel in the other.” 

“Now, Mary!” protested Jack, ‘ you know 
boys can’t catch angels. They’d fly away.” 

‘So do partridges fly away, you interrupting 
boy. Don’t you cateh partridges in traps? 
This was a teenty little angel, just like a wee, 
He didn’t get his wings caught 
but his foot. He did it a purpose, ’cause the 
rabbit felt so lonely. * Never mind, my dear,’ 
he said to the rabbit, ‘when bunnies get 
caught in traps, then something beautiful hap- 
pens.’ Then the rabbit snuggled up as close 
to him as he could, and went to sleep. 

** The boy came in the morning, and he saw 
the rabbit, but he couldn’t see the angel— 
boys don’t see angels, do they, mummsie, dear? 
He thought the rabbit was dead and he took 
it out of the trap. And then he opened the 
other trap and the angel flew out and the trap ¥ 
hadn’t hurt its foot one bit. It was only the 
body of the rabbit that the boy could see, for 
the soul flew away with the other angel, and 
it was such a dear little angel, too.” 

“What nonsense!" said Jack. “ Rabbits 
don’t have souls.” F 

** How do you know?” asked Hilda, gently. 
“God thinks of sparrows, you know. Jesus 


told us so. Don’t you think he eares for rab- 
bits? They may have souls, forall L0W.”” 

“And mustn’t we set traps for tad 
asked Jack, the hunter, anxiety in his voice. 

“Of course oo must,” said FT ited 8 
want a wabbit-cap like Mary’s. ; 

““Yes,’’ said Hilda, “ we may set traps, be- 
cause we need to eat, and God has given the 
earth tous for food. But we must remember 
the angel in the rabbit and not make it suffer.’” 

“Tell us a story about angels, mother.” 

“* Angels are those whom God sends,” said 
Hilda. ‘‘ They are not all big people, like the 
angel who came to Mary when Jesus was to 
be born. God sends ‘an angel to take care of 
everybody, I suppose.”’ 

“*Me too? ’”’ asked Susie, with big open eyes. 

“Yes, you! Did you think God had for- 
gotten little Susie? ”’ 

“Oh, I know another story about angels,’’ 
said Mary. ‘‘ There was once an angel that 
wouldn’t take care of a little girl, like Susie 
here, a good little girl. It flew, and flew, way 
off over the sea, till it came to London. Then 
it flew in at the queen’s window, and there 
were eyer and ever so many pretty dresses, 
silk and velvet and all the colors of the rain- 
bow. And there were diamonds and rubies 
and strings of beads—oh, a whole yard long, 
all blue and green and red. Nobody could see 
the angel, and it had such a good time trying 
on the dresses, and counting the beads, and 
looking at the rings and chains! But by and 
by it got tired. There wasn’t anybody to 
play with, for all the London angels were too 
busy looking after people and going on God’s 
errands. 

““Then the angel flew back over the sea. 

It flew down by the lake where the fairy- 

slippers grow. It had sucha good time play- 

ing with the trout, and to the birds, 

and petting the leaves that get so tired with 
moving in the wind. 

“But at last it got so angry sith a mink, | 
down in our brook, because it caught the little 
fish, that it scolded and scolded, oh, so hard! 
‘Then the angel that took care of the mink 
looked at him and said: ‘ And where is the 
little girl you were to take avec of, M 
Angel?’ 

““The poor angel felt so naughty it 
never said a word, but spread its : va 
flew away to find its little girl. 
frightened to think what mig 
to her with no angel there. _ < 

“Tt flew, and it flew, just | the 
told about that hurried home as 
let out of the cage. And 
the little girl was, what do 
Jesus was sitting by her wai 
jackstones with the neighbo 
Wasn’t it good of him! 
never ran away again, and t 
be ’most as good as my man 

Then Mary snegetaa ae 
But as the story wierd 
Hilda brought the eve) 
little prayer she had ti 
found courage and comfe 
of what her child mi : 
have the memory of I 
rest upon—it was bet 
trust in God. After s) 
dren in with the covers thi 
for her, she said in her he 
and listened to the moaning 
the roof, . 

“T will both lay 
sleep; for thou, Lord, o 
safety.” And when she thou 
trials of her life, aed tho - ‘ 
provide for all alone, she ad 
to shut the door on her an ‘hou 
slay me, yet will I trast in him,’ i 

So to her memory and the ch'ldrei."s 


ad 


‘ 
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nation, the days of her youth and the thoughts 
of the Book and of the world about them came 
to be romance and wealth and happiness, 
more real for the narrowness of their winter- 
prisoned life. And in the freshened recollec- 
tions of these bedtime talks the past came 
back, brighter and nearer than for many a 
year. In the poverty of her surroundings it 
became a joy to share the shadows of happiness 
from her yanished, plenteous days with the 
children to whom she had so little else to 
give. 

There was wood to be had for the chopping, 
and Jack managed to keep the room warm, 
though it was a rickety little shanty, put up 
only to serve for a few months’ use. In an 
ordinary wind it creaked and groaned, until 
Hilda was afraid that it would come down 
about their ears. There was a log ox-barn 
near by, and Hilda thought that by chinking 
up the eracks with moss and clay it would be 
better than the shanty. With Jack and Mary 
for her helpers, she spent many an hour of 
labor preparing it for use, and Jack brought 
in a towering heap of hemlock boughs and 
piled up wood in a corner. But before the 
work was ended they were all too sick to 
move. 

It was searlet fever which in January came 
down upon Hilda and her fatherless little 
ones in the lonely hut beside the frozen lake. 
Jack brought it home from an expedition he 
had made to the village in search of work for 
himself or his mother, which would enable 
them to move. He found no work, though 
there would have been a welcome for Hilda 
as a nurse, if Jack had only thought of that, 
but he brought home the fever, and he gave 
it to his sisters. The good doctor who had 
patched and plastered Camp Number Ten 
after its fight was down with typhoid, and 
there was no one within reach except the 
worthless Dr. Fell, a whisky-shaken, opium- 
sodden little man, who had drifted out of civ- 
jlization into the lumber camps and in the 
terrible need of the time had drummed up a 
practice. 

Dr. Fell was not without skill when he was 
master of himself. It was heart and con- 
science that failed, not intellect. So far as 
any one could see he was utterly without pity 
or shame. He had long ceased to respect him- 
self, and how could he be expected to consider 
others? He exacted his fee at every visit, and 
the little store that Aleck Swanson had col- 
lected only sufficed to see Jack through the 
worst of his attack. Then Mary sickened, 
-and Dr. Fell took the chickens from the shed 
and the remnant of the stores George Andrews 
had brought in for his fee. And when Susie 
and the baby took their turn—poor little chil- 
dren of want and sorrow!—the doctor de- 
manded that little Jack should work out his 
fees as soon as he was well enough or he 
would leave them to die without his care. 

Tt was no idle threat, for there was not 
another doctor within twenty miles, except the 
one at the mill village, who lay at death’s 
door. Hilda starved herself, and suffered the 
shanty to be stripped, to the very clock upon 
the shelf and the Bible she loved, but when 
one bitter afternoon, after long weeks of nurs- 
ing, the doctor took her mother’s book, it 
seemed as ifthe last drop of energy for resist- 

ance failed. \ Her hand shook as she grasped 
the bunk in the delirium of the fever that for 
her children’s sake she had fought off so long. 
She swayed lifelessly and sank to the floor. 

Dr. Fell, to say the best—or the worst— 
for him, was drunk in this last predatory ex- 
pedition, and not fit to attend a dog, much 


less a human being. He staggered out to his 


whimpering horse, which he had left unshel- 
tered from the stinging wind, leaving the door 
half open as he went. He drove to the mill- 
‘village, arrived with frozen fingers, and left 
Hilda’s precious book in pledge for further 
c rinksat asaloon. Then he staggered home to 
s patient wife, who might have given thanks 


3 if he had frozen his whole vile body in the 


woods, but who nursed him back with a 
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woman’s patience to such health and sobriety 
as he was capable of, at the cost of sundry 
bruises and contusions on her person, of which, 
from long experience, she took little heed. 

Little Jack sprang to close the door as the 
doctor went out, but a gust of the stinging 
wind made all his poor strength necessary to 
fight against it. The house shook and swayed 
and seemed to stir on its foundations. The 
snow sifted in, and the ‘‘spit! spit!’’ as the 
hard flakes struck the chimney was incessant. 
The baby’s moaning died away in a silence 
that frightened Jack more than sound. The 
younger girl lay in the lethargy of fever. 
Mary was too weak to be awakened. Hilda 
lay in a dead faint on the floor. 

That was the time for Jack to play the man. 
There was a dry sob in his throat as he tried 
to lift his mother to the bunk where Mary lay. 
His strength, but poorly nourished since the 
fever, had not come back, but he pulled him- 
self together, and his soul was strong. He 
roused Mary from her sleep, and the two poor 


children of distress lifted their fainting mother ~ 


to the shelter of the bunk and chafed her cold 
hands and feet, but she only moaned. 

“Get back to bed, Mary,” said Jack in a 
whisper; ‘‘get back and keep mamma warm. 
The baby is asleep, and Susie, too, and I’m go- 
ing for Mr. Wilson.”’ 

‘No! no! and leave me all alone? ”’ 

** But, Mary, if mamma should die! ”’ 

They talked in whispers in the intervals of 
the gusts of wind that seemed ready to tear 
the house from its foundation. Mary sobbed 
on Jack’s hand, to which she clung as if it 
were her only anchor in the ocean of despair, 
and then choked back the tears and bade him 
go. 

He filled the stove with wood, took the 
warm mittens he had seen his mother knit for 
him, and the cap of squirrel skin which he 
himself had tanned, and pushed out into the 
storm. 

Not far away was a family on a piece of 
stump land. The wind caught and chilled 
him, and he shivered with the thought of 
what he had left behind, but the man’s heart 
was strong in his little body, and he fought 
his way across the clearing and along the 
lonely track that broke the drifts. 

In the Wilsons’ one-roomed cabin, the fam- 
ily were already in bed, for that saved oil and 
economized in heat, but at Jack’s knock the 
fire was once more kindled, and by the warm 
stove he told his tale. 

“Poor lad! poor lad!’’ cried Mrs. Wilson, 
“could you get her here? ”’ 

**T’m afraid not.’”’ 

“Tf I had Stebbins’s team,”’ said Mr. Wil- 
son, ‘‘I’d hitch up and bring her over, though 
I don’t know where they’d sleep,’’ casting a 
look about the room, where in bunks and 
boxes his six children were already ‘‘in bed.’’ 

“The old ox-shed 1s about ready,” said 
Jack. ‘‘I ecaulked up most the last bit I 
could reach yesterday. If we could only get 
them across! With this wind, I’m afraid the 
shanty will come down,’’ 

“Well! Well!’’ cried 
must go and see.”’ 

**D’ye suppose we could get her across in 
the wheelbarrow? ”’ 

““T don’t know. We might try.’’ 

It was a strange procession which fought 
its way through the storm—Mr, Wilson and 
his wife and son, the wheelbarrow, clumsy in 
the drifts, and little Jack trudging behind, 
fighting the drowsy weakness which made 
him feel as if there would be no joy like 
sleep in the nearest drift under the soft 
white covering of snow that would shield him 


Mrs. Wilson, ‘‘ we 


‘from the stinging and benumbing wind. 


They found the shanty evidently breaking 
down under the impact of the storm. Hilda 
lay moaning. Mary held her hands, with big 
eyes looking out to welcome them. The baby 
lay asleep in the repose that knows no earthly 
waking. Susie was chilled and dying witha 
wreath of snow across her pillow where the 
wind had wrenched the logs and left a crack. 
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Wrapping Hilda in the bedclothes, with a 
rope upon his shoulder to pull while the son 
pushed behind, Mr. Wilson worked across the 
clearing to the old ox-shed. There, in the 
bitter chill of the unheated dark, they laid her 
down upon the bed of hemlock boughs which 
little Jack had gathered: 

Mrs. Wilson had stayed in the shanty to 
comfort Mary and came on the second journey 
with Susie in her arms. Jack brought the 
baby, wrapped in all that Dr. Fell had spared 
them for a now unneeded warmth. 

They emptied the stove and loaded it on the 
barrow—just in time!—for at the next fierce 
blast the roof lifted and slipped and slid, and 
the snow began to drive unhindered into the 
bare space of the floor. 

Jack had already kindled a fire on the 
earthen floor of the shed, and Mrs. Wilson 
had blocks of wood heated and put at Hilda’s 
feet, who had fallen into the sleep of utter 


exhaustion. 
(To be continued.) 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Union of Three Denominations 


At the regular meeting of the pains O., 
Congregational Ministers’ Union, Oct. Uthe 
United Brethren were invited. A i 
tionalist, Rev. E. B. Allen, read a paper upon 
the proposed union, and was followed with a 
paper by Rey. F. P. Rosselot of the United 
Brethren. In the discussion all were enthusi- 
astic in their support of the union. The Con- 
gregational ministers then voted unanimously 
to ask the United Brethren ministers of Toledo 
and vicinity to membership in their body, and 
a committee of two Congregationalists, Rey. 
F. D. Kelsey and Rey. C. M. Burkholder, and 
one United Brethren minister, Rev. W. C. 
Shupp, were appointed to examine the consti- 
tution and bring in such recommendations of 
change as are necessary to accomplish the 
union. The Methodist Protestant denomina- 
tion is also included in the proposed change, 
although at present there are none such in the 
city. Is not this a beginning of the new day ? 


A Conference Approves 


At the semi-annual meeting of Puritan Con- 
ference held at Fredericksburg, O., Sept. 29, 
it was resolved unanimously: 


That we notice with pleasure the present 
tendencies toward a closer fellowship among 
the different denominations, and especially the 
moyement for federation, or closer union of 
the Methodist Protestant, the United Brethren 
and Congregational churches, and we recom- 
mend that the pastors of our churches familiar- 
ize their people with what is proposed in this 
movement, and with the steps that have been 
taken. ROBERT HOPKIN, Scribe. 


Believes in Aggressiveness 


Allow me to express my personal gratifica- 
tion over the editorial, Do We Wish New Mem- 
bers in Our Church? If our denomination 
stands for aggressiveness in the West and 
South, why should it not also in the East as 
well? Iam calling the attention of my people 
to the editorial. 


Hopkinton, N. IT. Lovis Enums. 


A Prophecy in a Name 


Tam for union! Let the name of the ‘‘ com- 
bine’”’ be The United Christian Chureh of 
America. 


Geneva, O. R, S. Linpsay. 


Rev. B. Fay Mills has resigned from the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church, Oak- 
land, Cal. ‘‘Hanging to this wire for a sea- 
son,’”’ says The Bystander in The Pacific, he 
“now loses his hold, and drops again into fog 
and space.’”’ 
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The Conversation Corner 


Odds and Ends of Our Vacations 


HESE stories may not be even odd, 
but they must be the end of our 
vacation reports, unless indeed 


something very nice comes in before this 
is published—I could never refuse that! 


Let us attend first to that little boy in 
the grass, befo e the chicken jumps off 
his hat and runs away. With the picture 
came a short letter which I shall not 
print, because I saw the little fellow him- 
self, this very morning, coming into a 
store where I happened to be. Although 
I had never seen him before, his bright 
face looked so exactly like the picture 
that I asked him his name, and it was 
the same as that in the letter! (It was 
easy to remember, for it began with AB.) 
Well, little AB said the chicken’s name 
was Dot, and it lived on a farm where he 
had his vacation—he didn’t know the 
place, except on the Connecticut River 
in Vermont. Dot was very tame and 
would climb on his back and sit on his 
head. In the words of the classic poem, 


And everywhere that Abbott went, 
The chick was sure to go 


and now it has followed him into our 
Corner! 

The sender of No, 2 I did not meet on 

the street this morning, and so can only 
copy her letter. 
... You asked for vacation pictures and I 
send one of the first 1 took. You will need 
another guess at ‘‘anonymous children,’’ for 
all I know is that they were ‘* kodak-kid- 
napped ’’ at Bass Rocks, Gloucester, and be- 
longed to ‘‘ Ministers’ Row,’’ which was com- 
posed of clergymen and their families. If 
they are not Cornerers, they ought to be! 
They were cunning tots; I shall watch the 
Corner with more interest than ever to see 
them. 

Cambridge, Masa. 


“Cunning tots’’ indeed, and if minis- 
ters’ children they ought of course to be 
Cornerers; let them send theirnames and 
they shall have their “‘stifikits’’ by re- 
turn mail. 

Picture No. % relates to a tragic nau- 
tical experience mentioned by a writer in 
last week's Corner. 

. . . The boat belonged to a Dorchester party 
who were cruising along the coast. One day 


it was too rough for them to stop aboard and 
they came ashore and camped. In the night 


MARGUERITE. 
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the boat was wrecked. If they had stayed 
aboard they would have been drowned, They 
lost a'l they had on board and had to go home 
by train. 


Attleboro Falls, Mass. AMELIA C. 


No children mentioned, but possibly 
some Dorchester readers may recognize 
the dismasted and dismantled wreck on 
the Saquish shore. 

The last view shows no wreck, for there 
was neither gale nor sea nor tide nor 
breakers in that quiet Essex County 
pond. Will it be proper for me to say 
that I was in that boat? Do not misun- 
derstand me—I was not on board when 
the picture was taken, for I had just 
stepped out on a springboard (rather too 


much spring for the dryness of my feet!) 
to take the picture. That boy in the 
stern had invited me to go a-fishing, and 
I pulled in six perch while he caught one, 
that being the exact ratio of our respec- 
tive ages; but having politely allowed me 


to beat him to that point, he did much 
better—I omit the score! 

Another Essex County member—I re- 
member her in the Mashpee woods excur- 
sion a few years ago—writes: 


Dear Mr. Martin: We have moved from 
Cape Cod to West Newbury. The Merrimac 
River is right back of us, and every day in 
summer a steamer goes up and down from 
Haverhill to Salisbury Beach. Whittier’s 
homestead is across the river from us, and 
also the cemetery where the countess spoken 
of in one of his poems is buried, When we 
went to his birthplace we saw the great- 


xrand-neice of the girl who spelled him down. ~ 


We spent a week at Plum Island, and a day 
at Hampton Beach. We went on Boar’s 
Head and I stepped on his nose! 

Rerun W. 


West Newbury, Maas, 

Happy Ruth, to live so near the places 
made more beautiful by the good poet 
of the Merrimac! 


x 


> 

Dear Mr. Martin: 1 live in Spokane, but 
we are camping in Colfax now. Papa has an 
orchard and farm here. We go on a good 
many excursions in the woods and by the 
river. We have a horse, who is a great pet, 
and my sister and I ride horseback, some- 
times three of us get on together. Every 
morning she comes to the door for water, 
and once she nearly walked into the house. 


Colfax, Wn. HELEN W. 


I have a letter from Nettie A., Pasa- 
dena, and another California girl sends 
a picture of a boy on a fish, with a “fish 
story ’’ about it. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Our vaeation was in a 
pretty little New Hampshire town on a@ hill- 
top. We took long walks in the woods and 
built a log cabin out of pine needles and tree 
trunks. One day I walked to Joe English, 
a mountain four miles away, with my brother. 
He wanted to climb up the cliff, but alas, I 
had been there before—the day when our 
lunch tumbled over that cliff! We went up 
the other side, and climbed an enormous 
pine. O, what a view—Monadnock, Wachu- 
sett, and even the White Mountains. We 
crept to the edge of the cliff—it looked two 
miles straight down. When I got home IL 
was a little footsore! 

Ernest P. 


Dorchester, Mass. 

O, I know that “ pretty little town on 
the hill-top!”’ ‘‘Old Joe” (as the people 
call him) is the tell-tale. I was at Mt. 
Vernon for three days in September, re- 
member seeing this very boy there, and 
had a_ pleasant vacation experience, - 
which I will tell to 


The Old Folks 


as their only crumb this week—next week 
we will give them the whole page. I rode 
over the hills to Lyndeboro to call on 
our oldest Corner member, Mrs. Steele, 
one hundred and two years old. She was. 
very well, talked pleasantly of old things 
and new and wanted me to mark a Psalm _ 
in her Bible. I marked the ninety-first— 
is not that a good one for Old Folks? 
She gave me for our Cabinet an old-— 
fashioned pincushion recently made by 
her own hands. We also ealled on 
another lady near-by, one hundred years — 
old, passing by the home of a man ninety- 
eight years old. We called also at the 
Parsonage, but they were all young folks 
there! 

The old folks do not all live in that — 
beautiful town among the hills; I have 
recently attended the ninetieth anniver-— 
saries of two Massachusetts women, and 


read almost every day in 
others who are enjoying “‘leng 
and long life, and peace,” acco: 
the promise, ‘J will satisfy him 
life, and shew him my salvation 
be true! 
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Circulating the Bible Far and Wide 


How the American Bible Society is Distributing the Scriptures the World Over 


This is the time of year when two of our great missionary societies are holding their annual meetings, while the general subject of 
the world’s evangelization is appealing afresh and strongly to our churches. An important collateral agency in missionary undertakings 
is the American Bible Society, whose picturesque and varied work in different lands is presented in the following pages. "They will give 
many of our readers a new conception of the extent and fruitfulness of the society’s operations in many lands. 


were from missionary presses in 
mission lands. 


A New Work in the 
Philtppines 


Bible distribution was practi- 
cally unknown in the Philippines 
until the American possession. 
Agents representing the British 
and Foreign Bible Society had 
attempted to enter Manila many 
years before but had been driven 
out. So far as can be learned no 
portion of the Seriptures had ever 
been translated into the dialect 
of the Philippines under Spanish 
occupation. Immediately upon 
hearing of the action of the 
American fleet in Manila Bay the 
American Bible Society cabled to 
its agent in China, Rev. Dr. 
Hykes, to visit the Philippines 
and report as to the opening for 
work there. On the strength of 
his report in 1899 an agency was 
established. The need for it is 
shown by the fact that the cireu- 
lation of the Scriptures, largely 
Spanish at first, during 1900 
was 10,873, in 1901, 52,793, and 
in 1902, 91,260. 

During this time the New 
Testament in Tagalog had been 
completed by the British and 


The late Dr. Elias Riqgs of the A. B. C. F. M., translator of 
the Bible into Turkish, Armenian, Modern Greek and Bul- 
garian. 2,200,000 copies of Scripture supplied the Levant by 
the A, B.S. ; ‘ 


A Foreword 


Every Congregationalist has reason to be 


deeply interested in the work of the American 
Bible Society. It has been and is the most 
intimate colaborer with all its missionary 
movements. Congregationalists and the Bible 


Foreign Bible Society and the 
Gospels and large portions of the 
New Testament completed in 
Ilacano, Pampanga, Visayan de 


Society have together translated the Scrip- Cebu by the American Society, Mexican Colporteur 
tures into American Indian dialects, into and similar portions in Panga- 
the languages of Micronesia, into tongues sinan and Bicol by the British Society. Work epistle in one of these dialects. The cireula- 
spoken in Africa, and the languages of the is going forward rapidly in two or three other tion has been accomplished under great hard- 
Turkish empire and the dialects of the dialects. A number of individuals have taken ships. 
Chinese and Japanese people. In Austria, upon themselves the cost of a single gospel or Two of the society’s colporteurs have already 
Spain, Armenia, Turkey in 
Europe, in Japan and China, 
in Ponape, the Gilbert Is- 
lands,the Marshall I[slands, 
Guam, in Africa, and in fact 
in all the fields of the Amer- 
ican Board, save in portions 
of hidia, the American Bible 
Society is the active servant 
of the advance movements 
of Congregationalism. 
Congregationalists are in- 
fluential members of its 
Board of Managers, and one 
of its three secretaries, Rev. 
Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, is a Con- 
gregationalist, taking the 
place made vacant by the 
death of Rev.. Dr. E. W. 
Gilman, a Congregational- 
ist of unusual gifts and de- 
votion. Throughout all its 
history the Bible Society has 
by its ideals and its meth- 
ods of work appealed to the 
spirit of Congregationalism. 
Only a brief survey can be 
given of its present activi- 
’ ties in these pages. Its is- 
: sues in the year closing 
the first of last April, were 
the largest in its history, 
and amounts to 1,993,558. 
More than one-half of these 


Bitle House, Constantinople, also occupied ty the A. B. C.F. Me The corner room, second story, contains the Biblein terenty-three languages for sale 
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died, one by cholera, due to exposure, and the 
other reported killed by enemies. 
in the north of 
lands, these pioneers of 
have 
who 


In journeys 
Luzon and in the various is- 
American Christianity 
Mr. 


remarkable 


notable work. Gugin, 
recently killed, 
sales in Lyte. He was asked to take a trip 
with the Roman Catholic paymaster and fam- 
ily: his transportation was given him and he 
held meetings and preached the Word at every 


a thousand copies of the 


wrought a 


was made 


selling over 


stop, 
Scriptures. It is reported that the Filip no 
National Church has introduced the Philip- 
In 
October, a year ago, from Dumuguetta Mr. Gar- 


pine Gospels into its school at Dagupan. 


to the office in Manila the following 

** Sold in three hours. Send 
10,000 Vise English, 400 Spanish. 
a ae aT thing for the Philip- 
\s ninety-five per cent. of the people 


vin sent 
telegram 4,000 
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Rush is a new 
pines. 
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clear that these dialect 


these islands do not speak Spanish it is 
translations are neces 
sary to the enlightenment of the people con 


cerning holy things. 
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“* How often one Bible or one ‘Testament 
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acter of an entire village is changed.” 
go forward into the New Year with fresh hope 
and good cheer, firmly believing that yourB:ble Society 


noble Bible Society will be inclined 
to help us more during this year 
than in the past.’’ 


Increased Demand for Scrip- 


tures in Syria 

Recent communications from 
Beirut indicate that it is almostim 
possible for the mission presses to 
print editions of the Scripture rap- 
idly enough to supply the increased 
demand for them on the part of the 
populations in the Lebanon Moun- 
tains and in the regions toward 
Damascus. The American Bible 
Suciety’s publications at Beirut go 
all over the Arabic-speaking world. 
They are sold in Egypt and along 
the east coast of Africa, and in 
Madagasear. The room in which 
they were translated still exists in 
Beirut asa Jerusalem Chamber and 
bears upon its entrance a marble 
tablet to the memory of Dr. Smith 
and Dr. Van Dyke, by whom this re- 
markable work was accomplished, 
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The American Bible Society and 
the American Board 


BY SEC. J. L. BARTON, D, D, 


The Bible Society is the right pinion of the 
Foreign Missionary Boards. Were there no 
such National Bible Society, each Foreign 
Board would be compelled to do an extensive 
Bible publication work, a method at once con- 
fusing and wasteful. 

As we retrace the history of the work of the 
American Board during its ninety years of op- 
erations abroad, it is impossible to express in 
adequate terms the value of the services ren- 
dered us by the Bible Society. The story of 
the work in no one of our twenty missions 
could be written without giving large place to 
the part taken by the Bible Societies. Our 
own missionaries have translated the Word 
into not less than twenty-five different lan- 
guages under the general direction of some 
Bible Society. These translations have been 
printed, and our entire missionary force and 
mission machinery have been engaged in the 
distribution of the Book. Wehave maintained 
countless Bible dispensaries, trained and su- 
perintended colporteurs, and personally en- 
gaged in the sale of that Book without which 
there could be no missions. 

Foreign missions could no more be con- 
ducted without abundant and cheap Bibles 
than an engine could be run without fuel. 
An adequate Bible supply is the reservoir 
upon the heights from which the Water of 
Life for the thirsting multitudes is drawn 
to the ends of the earth. 

During the past year we have worked 
shoulder to shoulder with the American 
in Mexico, Spain, Bohemia and 


Colporteurs in South Ameria 
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Austria, and in every one of our twenty mis- 
sion stations in Turkey. In China and Japan 
the missionaries of our Board and the agents 


REV. A. E. COLTON 
Field Agent for New England 


of the Bible Society have labored as members 
of one organization in their efforts to place 
the Bible in the hands of all who can read. 
We could never have met the unprecedented 
demand for the Word of God in South Africa 
had it not been for the help of that society, 
and only by its generous aid have we been 
able to supply this Word to the various races 
reached by our Micronesian Mission. But the 
catalogue is long and need not be continued. 

The American Bible Society and the Ameri- 
can Board are close together in the name they 
bear, but they are still closer in the work they 
are together attempting to doin preparing and 
circulating the Bible in the vernacular, among 
the various races of the earth. And when 
to this is added the close connection of this 
same society with all benevolent societies in 
our own land its magnitude is at once ap- 
parent. Is it not the warm heart within all 
our benevolent causes? The fathers estab- 
lished the Bible Society not as a business, not 
as a simple charity, but as a great benevolence: 
to join with all forces at home and abroad for 
the progress of the kingdom of Christ. 


Where Congregationalists and the 
Bible Society Touch Shoulders 


Just how much the Bible Society has served 
the interests of Congregationalism does not 
appear in any report. Records of how many 
Scriptures have been placed where Congrega- 
tional workers are toiling, cannot be, nor 
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vast sowing of the Bible Society in that field 
will be largely done by Congregational labor- 
ers. Missionaries from Turkey are uniformly 
enthusiastic regarding the Bible Society’s as- 
sistance, and often leading part, in the evange- 
lization of that great country. They know 
that while there are restrictions on their strictly 
mission work the Bible is finding its way 
into the hands and homes of the people. A 
great debt is due Dr. Elias Riggs for his un- 
paralleled achievement in translating the 
Bible into Turkish, modern Greek, Bulgarian 
and Armenian. <A writer in the Missionary 
Herald says of him, ‘‘ What imagination can 
conceive of a greater glory attainable by men 
than that of standing one day in the vast 
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A GREAT WORK IN CHINA AND JAPAN 

In countries like China and Japan where 
many denominations are at work it is still 
more difficult to determine just what results 
accrue to each from the Bible Society’s as- 
sistance. Congregationalists are among the 
five great divisions of workers in those fields 
and, approximately,- receive one-fifth of the 
society’s distribution of Scriptures. Five 
hundred thousand copies of Scriptures cireu- 
lated annually in China, and 225,000 in Japan, 
are mighty factors in the redemption of these 
nations. And again let us remember that the 
harvesting is to be done by the Church of 
Christ mustered under special regiments. 
final factors in 


Spindles and looms are 


Francis Pengotti, a Colporteur ‘or twenty-five years, and a group of South Americans 


The first load of Bibles which ever went into Rome—It accompanied Victor Emmanuel’s army. 


From a very 


old photograph 


ought they tobe kept. A great seed sower is 
the Bible Society—like the Oriental farmer 
sowing the wild rice from his boat upon the 

- flooded fields, not knowing where the seed 
falls, always sure of a harvest, but not record- 
ing who gathers the grain. 


‘DR. RIGGS’S MARVELOUS WORK 


In many parts of Turkey Congregationalists 
are the only workers and the gleaning from the 


assembly of the redeemed to hear the ‘ well 
done’ of the Master and be recognized by 
four nations as an important instrument in 
the hands of God in the unlocking of the 
Bible to their understanding, notwithstanding 
the frenzied efforts of their own religious 
teachers to keep its truths from their knowl- 
edge.’”’ And it is the Bible Society which has 
made the translations of the scholarly Dr. 
Riggs available for the millions of Turkey. 


Chinese Colporteurs 


woolen and cotton 
mills, but the humble 
coal in the boilers had 
its part in producing 
the fabric. 

Tributes are con- 
stantly appearing in the 
letters from mission- 
aries, showing the 
widespread approba- 
tion in which the work 
of the Bible Society is 
held, and the great as- 
sistance which it rend- 
ers these faithful work- 
ers. Is it not natural 
that Dr. Judson Smith 
of the American Board 
should write: “If there 
were no agency doing 
the work of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, we 
should be compelled to 
inaugurate one. Our debt to it is immeasur- 
able. We should feel hopeless, helpless with- 
out it.’’ 

Home missionaries are constantly writing 
from their destitute fields for copies of the 
Word of God, and they are supplied by the 
hundreds and thousands. City missionaries 
also love the Bible Society and find it a warm 
friend in supplying the great needs among all 
nationalities in the cities. 


New England’s Fair Share 


BY REV. E. P. INGERSOLL, D. D. 


Corresponding Secretary Bibie Society 


Eighty-seven years ago New England stood 
well to the front in approving the universal 
desire of the local Bible Societies to have a 
central organization, with headquarters in 
New York, which should be the “clearing 
house’’ for all the Bible Societies in the 
United States. Eminent Congregational min- 
isters and laymen took part in this organ- 
ization, and Lyman Beecher was the secretary 
of the meeting. 7 

From that day to the present the American 
Bible Society has responded to the appeals of 
the missionary boards of all denominations, 
both home and foreign, which have sought 
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The Moral of It All 


The income of the American Bible Society 
is not what it should be. It has kept up fairly 
well in these days of intense pressure upon 
the churches for causes that are more immedi- 
ate and crying in their claims. Its revenues 
are, however, about half what they ought to 
be. The society should receive from all 
sources annually $750,000 at least. Its receipts 
last year all told were $377,742.41. 

The income from vested funds would not 
carry on the work six weeks. If the Bible is 
to be at the service of the missionary in all 
lands where American missionaries are at 
work, if it is to be put into missionary lan- 
guages and carried to the destitute homes 
of earth, the Christian churches and Christian 
men and women of America must give largely 
and regularly to the support of the society. 


REV. E. P. INGERSOLL a , 
Secrelary Bible ‘Society Why should not a collection be taken every 


year in every Congregational church in Amer- 
its aid. Sofaras funds permitted the society jcea for this work which lies at the foundation 
has willingly supplied the wants of these of all the life of the church ? 


boards, not only in this but in foreign lands. A chureh without a Bible is An unthinkable 
More than this, Itis the only means by which proposition. Does your church take a collec- Golubeft, former Colporteur of the Bitle Society. 
the foreign boards can procure Bibles and tion yearly for the Bible Society ? If not, why ? On his last tour he traveled 30,000 miles 


Testaments for their work. To crown it all, 
our translations of the Scripture in nearly one mie 
hundred languages are furnished to the vari- 4 
ous denominations free of cost. ; 

At the beginning of the twentieth century 
so aggressive have the denominational boards 
become (owing to the large demands for chari- 
table educational and missionary work), that 
the income of the Bible Society has been much 
reduced and this year we have been vbliged to 
cut down our appropriations in many foreign 
fields where we have been doing colporteur 
work. 

It is not long since seven societies were 
claiming the support of the Congregational 
Chureh. Two of these have been united, 
leaving now only six of the original number. 
In the region of New York, and perhaps in 
some other sections, an interesting and impor- 
tant society has taken the place of the seventh. 
Let us call it seven to which we as Congrega- 
tionalists are bound. Shall that be a limit ? 
An ancient record of divine authority says, 
** Give a portion to seven, also to eight.’’ Let 
the Bible Society be the eighth! 

Bible House, New York city, Oct. 5. 
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A Handmaid of the Stx Societies 


Terse and Significant Appreciations from Leading Officials 


The American Board of Foreign Missions could no more carry on its work without the aid of the Bible Society than a 


ship could sail without a compass or a bird fly with a single pinion. 
J. L. Barton, Sec. AD BeGe. ae. 


In Minnesota missionary work the new churches were incomplete without a Bible in pulpit and pews; for the many unable 
to buy, the aid of the American Bible Society seemed indispensable. I shall never forget how grateful we all were to that 


society. 
GroRGE A. Hoop, New England See. C. GC. B. 8. 


The American Bible Society for years has honored all requests made by us for Bibles of the simpler kind for distribution, 
through our missionaries, among the needy in the newer portions of the land. This has been a most needed and important help 
in our work. 


GrorGe M. Boynton, See. CG. 8S. S&S. & P. S. 


The Bible Society helps the work of the Home Missionary Society very effectually and very freely. It gives Bibles and 
Testaments for our churches. For our increasing work among for-'gn-speaking people such help is very essential. 


Josnua Corr, Sec, Mass. C. HL M.S. — 


We are greatly indebted to the Bible Society for the Spanish edition of the Scriptares which enables us to put the gospel 
into so many homes in New Mexico and for the generous contributions which enable us to seatter Bibles among the Mormons 


in Utah. 
Epwarp 8S. Trap, See, CG. BE. 8, 


The Bible is taught daily in all the schools of the American Missionary Association. It is read at morning prayers, 
here is & large demand for it, an increasing one from all our churches and schools. The Bible Society never fails to 
to our constant requests, and we gratefully acknowledge our Indebtedness to it. : yan" 
Gronce H. Gurrenson, Dist. Sec. AL MO AL 


When, a few years ago, | was Home Missionary Superintendent in a rapidly growing Western state 1 saw, as never before, 
inestimable value of the work of the American Bible Society. This society is the strong right arm of all other missionary socie 
RK. A. Beanp, Eastern Repreaeutation C. H. M. 8. 
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Teddy had a half-holiday, and he didn’t 
quite know what to do with it. 

“T wish I could do something new, 
something I never did before,’ he said. 

“How would you like to go and see the 
ostriches plucked?’’ asked Uncle Theo- 
dore, who was spending the winter with 
Teddy’s family in California. 

“Oh+h! Could I, Uncle Theodore? ’’ 
and Teddy’s round eyes grew rounder, 
He had seen the big sign on the front of 
the electric cars announcing the plucking, 
and he had wondered what it would be 
like, but he had never dreamed of con- 
necting himself with it. 

“Yes, I think we might,”’ replied Uncle 
Theodore, ‘‘if mamma is willing.”’ 

So the early afternoon found a tall man 
and a very smiling 
little boy holding to 
the brass rods on the 
back platform of a 
crowded car. 

When the twenty- 
minute ride was 
ended Teddy and his 
uncle stepped from 
the car and went up 
the broad, flower- 
bordered walk to the 
cottage through 
which they must pass 
to get into the farm. 
The door opened into 
a large room filled 
with feather goods 
of all kinds. There 
were long, fluffy 
boas, black, white 
and gray, and beauti- 
ful tips and plumes 
and fans. Teddy 
thought if mamma 
were only here, she 
would enjoy this dis- 
play, but as for him- 
self, hesaw no reason 
for tarrying, and Un- 
cle Theodore seemed 
to be of the same 
mind. So they went 
through another 
door and down the 
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Plucking an Ustrivh 
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Children 


For the 


At the. Ostrich Farm 


By Lily Manker Allen 


steps, and found themselves in a sort of 
park, where birds were twittering among 
the live oaks on the hillside, and white 
fences showed themselves here and there 
through the green. 

There were the ostriches at last, a for- 
est of long bare legs and necks, the bod- 
ies of the females a dull gray, the males 
black with white tips on wings and tail. 
Teddy and his uncle walked along by the 
white fences, past drove after drove of 
the curious birds. 

Here was a great fellow eight feet high 
and 300 pounds heavy, wit: a handsome 
black body trimmed with snowy plumes, 
a red bill and red streaks down the front 
of his legs. Outside his fence, nailed to 


a tree was the warning: ‘‘ Keep away: 


I sia cha oa a aa 


Or 


from the fences. The birds are danger- 
ous.’’ And this one certainly looked it, 
as he struck at a man outside the fence 
with his powerful foot. The blow fell on 
the fence instead with the sound of a 
hammer-stroke. 

“It would be as much as a man’s life 
is worth to venture inside that pen,’’ said 
one of the guides. 

“How can you pluck him, 
asked Uncle Theodore. 

“OQ, we scatter corn on the ground, 
under the fence, and when he goes to 
pick it up we blindfold him through the 
fence and then we can manage him.”’ 

Teddy heard one of the guides say that 
most of the ostriches at the farm came 
from South Africa, but they soon saw 
a pen containing a 
drove of speckled 
gray birds from the 
Nubian Desert, who 
had traveled 12,000 
miles to reach this 
new home. 

**But where do you 
s’pose the plucking 
is to be, Uncle Theo- 
dore? ’’ asked Teddy, 
unable to conceal his 
impatience. 

“*T think we’ll find 
it by and by if we 


then ? ’’ 


keep on,’’ was his 
uncle’s reply. 
A great many 


people were coming 
and going, a number 
of them carrying 
cameras. Uncle 
Theodore soon spied 
a group gathered by 
the fence some dis- 
tance farther on, and 
calling Teddy, who 
had loitered to gaze 
at a lazy bird lying 
on the ground, he 
said, ‘‘There’s your 
plucking, Teddy.’’ 
But when they 
reached the spot, all 
Teddy could see at 
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first was a long gray downy neck high 
above the fence; a bag had been drawn 
over the head, out of which peeped the 
bill so that the nostrils could have asup- 
ply of fresh air. 

Coming to the front of the group of 
spectators, Teddy saw that the bird was 
in a sort of pen, through the lower part 
of which the great feet could be seen 
beating the ground frantically. Climb- 
ing on the lower rail of the fence a few 
feet behind the bird, Teddy could see 
two men at work, one holding the os- 
trich and the other plucking him.~ This 
must be done from behind, because these 
birds strike forward with their strong 
legs; and so they are driven into the 
V-shaped pen before the process begins. 

Teddy saw that the man who was pluck- 
ing had a pair of sharp iron nippers such 
as his father used for cutting wire, and 
with these he was pulling out bare quills. 
Teddy wondered if the bird didn’t feel 
just as he felt. when the dentist pulled 
a tooth for him—only the poor creature 
had dozens of quills to pull! He heard 
the man tell one of the visitors that the 
plumes had been cut from these quills 
ten weeks before, and the quills had been 
left to die before being pulled, to make 
the operation less painful. Only the 
wings and tail are plucked, this being 
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done every nine months beginning when 
the bird is eight months old. 

Teddy was glad when the prisoner was 
at last set free to join his fellows, and 
then he watched the men clip the white 
plumes of ‘‘the gallant Romeo,” as they 
called him. Indeed, he became so deeply 
interested in watching Romeo, and the 
inquisitive neighbor who came stretch- 
ing his long neek to see what was going 
on, and who had to have his ears boxed 
for his pains, that a great gray bird 
stalked noiselessly up entirely wunob- 
served by the boy until he felt some- 
thing touch his cap, and then he let go 
of the fence and came down so suddenly 
that one foot went splash! right into a 
pail of dirty water. 

A laugh went up at Teddy’s expense, 
but he himself wanted to cry. Looking 
up, however, he read a message of cour- 
age in Uncle Theodore’s steady eyes, and 
then bravely joined in the laugh. 

Uncle Theodore’s face fairly beamed 
on Teddy then, but he only said: ‘‘If we 
begin to stroll back now, we’ll be just in 
time to see that Nubian drove fed. I saw 
a man bringing a load to their pen just 
now.” 

Sure enough, by the time they reached 
the pen, the speckled birds were greedily 
eating their supper of chopped alfalfa. 


The Home and Its Outlook eh) i, 


The Boy’s Bible 


BY REV. HERBERT A. JUMP 


‘““What is the story you like the very 
best in all the Bible?’’ He was a lad‘ of 
eleven years and I was teaching myself 
by entertaining him one Sunday after- 
noon. 

Quick as a flash came the answer, ‘‘The 
valley of dry bones.” 

Later I turned to a lesson quarterly 
and found that his Sunday school lesson 
that day had been The Founding of the 
Church at Corinth. Alas! the prescribed 
Scripture must have been indeed a valley 
of bones, bones that were ‘‘very dry,” 
whereas to his mystery-loving and move- 
ment-hungry soul the Ezekiel vision was 
always fascinatingly alive. 

The incident may remind us that a 
Bible to be a Bible must do more than 
contain truth. It must portray its truth 
so as to awaken obedient interest. And 
if you are after the obedient interest of a 
boy, you will secure it only through ‘ap- 
pealing to what the boy feels and loves. 
“Every man selects his Bible out of the 
Bible,”’ declares Dr. Clarke. In the case 
of the boy the selection is automatic and 
corresponds to what he is. If he quivers 
over the adventures of Daniel but goes 
to sleep over the Thirteenth of First 
Corinthians, Daniel is Bible to him and 
Paul is not, and the roarings of the lions 
contain more potencis ; of gospel than the 
eulogy of love whic! pniters long and is 
kind. 

The Boy’s Bible, therefore, will not be 
the whole Bible. It will have in it far 
more of the Old Testament than of the 
New, for the Old Testament is the Boy's 
Testament. The boy stage of civilization 
corresponds about to that of Judges; it 
will be many years before he will grow up 
to the gospel of John, Little poetry, less 


doctrine, much incident and picture ma- 
terial, and above all the stories that 
usher before the imagination ideals alive 
in flesh and blood and doing things—of 


such is the Bible of heaven to the pulsing” 


eager boy. 

Let it be a book about men with inci- 
dental teaching concerning God rather 
than a book about God with only occa- 
sional allusion to real men. By many 
a boy the Bible as presented to him is 
considered neither a man’s nor a manly 
book. He hears of it chiefly from women. 
His mother and sisters carry it to church, 
but his father never. The only Bible- 
man visible is the minister, but he can- 
not tell second base from pitcher’s box, 
so counts in with the women. Is it any 
wonder that the boy’s nerves fail to thrill 
when, with unctuous utterance, the min- 
ister some Sunday promises ‘‘a nice, new 
Bible to every child that joins the church 
at next communion?” If, on the other 
hand, the Bible were laid before the boy 
as a book of actual, living men, per- 
chance in the years of his maturity he 
would be more likely to become a man of 
the Book. 

Nor should the Boy’s Bible have at- 
tached to it any confusing doctrine of 
infallibility. To a boy the statement, 
“We must believe everything in the Bi- 


ble,”’ tends to mean for all practical pur-_ 


poses ‘‘ whatever is in the Bible is right’’ 
—whence come perplexities and misun- 
derstandings. What parent would give 
her son “* Mother Goose”’ and say, ‘“‘ Here 
are the patterns of conduct for you to 
follow’’? Mrs. Hubbard who went to a 
cupboard might serve as a model if the 
lesson were on kindness to animals, but 
in the same pictorial procession with 
Mother Hubbard are Tom, the Piper's 
Son, who stole, and Jack Horner, who 
stands convicted of gross vanity and con- 
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“Now for dessert,” per Rie jant, 
taking a small orange from his vail 


giving it to the ther’ fall 
Another and another 
Teddy could see a row of fe oar, 
like a string of beads, slowly 
down the long throat. er 
A little farther on, they Pei} a a ! 
shed to see some chicks just hatched e- { 
day before. They were kept in a warm ‘ . 
“™ 


incubator, in a dark corner, but the fluf 
yellow body could be seen, with its downy 
neck spotted with black, and the bright, q 
prominent eyes. But the neck was not ~ 
so long proportionately as those of the 
full-grown birds, and the pretty 
creatures looked more like ducks than 
anything else Teddy ever remembered to 
have seen. 

An egg lay on the table near-by. It 
was as large as a baby’s head, and 
was told that it weighed three and a 
pounds and that it would require i 
days to hatch. 

After watching the baby ostriches for 
some time, Teddy and his unclemounted 
the steps to the feather room again, and 
buying some photographs to take home 
to help mamma see what they had seen, 
passed through the door and do the 
flower-bordered walk again to take the 


car for home. er 


ceit. So in the Bible gallery of charac- 
ters virtue and vice are mingled,*diserim- 
ination is endlessly necessary, and gen- 
eralization ever perilous. The Boy’s Bi- 
ble, accordingly, will not come with an 
advertised, inerrant authority; it will 
enter his life like any other book, and 
attain its uniqueness only as rapidly as 
he discovers its religious p 

We tell our boys, ‘‘ You must love = 
Bible,’ and because love , ‘ 
“must”? but its own inner “tney 
proceed to hate the Bible. It is much as 
if a mother were to pick out a aoe. ‘ 
wife for her son, and then egg him on to + 
go a-wooing the candidate. Such mater. 
nal urgency rarely leads to a 
The Bible, on the contrary, w 
a prescription than an ass 
so much an Eleventh Comma 
a beloved, cherished and frequ 
companion in the home, 
in proper season the heart's 
fection. 

Lastly, the Boy’s Bible m 
a more benign atmosphere th 
monly enveloped the Parents 
latter was a book to be ap 
with bated breath. One e 
as he would enter a 
cathedral floor, 
was so earnestly "Te 
of God.” But what e 
that God speaks only in sole 
Have we not erred in dissoe 
ence from cheer, in mea 
its amount of sobriety? 
believe that the sense of 
playful spirit have a 
Smiles are no more out of ph: 
than songs. The ministe; 
school teacher who does not I 
his boys should be discharva th 
petency. We can are Lee d 
yet do it with gladness, And is there 
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any question but that we shall be ap- 
proaching the method of the Master in 
proportion as we introduce the Bible and 
the Bible religion into the boy’s life, not 
through the Gate Grim of Awe, but 
through the Gate Beautiful of Joy? 


The Sick Child 


He for whom the world was made 
Cannot lift his heavy head, 

All its pretty curls puffed out, 

Burnt with fevers, parched with drought. 


He, the tyrant, whimsical, 

With the round world for his ball, 
In a dreadful patience lies, 

Old since yesterday and wise. 


Like a martyr on the rack 

Smiles, his soft lips burnt to black, 
While the fever still devours 

His small body, sweet as flowers. 


_Dreadful patience like a sword 
Stabs his mother’s heart, dear Lord; 
Make him naughty, wild, and gay, 
As he was but yesterday. 


Little services he pays 

With his kisses and his praise, 
While his eyes ask pardon still 
That he’s troublesome and ill. 


He lies smiling with a fire 

In his cheeks blown high and higher, 
By the wind of fever fanned. 

Lord, his kisses on my hand! 


Give me back my boy, I pray, 
Turbulent, of yesterday. 
Not this angel, like a sword 
In his mother’s heart, dear Lord! 
_ —Katharine Tynan, in The Spectator. 


A Wealth of Interests 


No one who has an interest is poor. 
And Miss Lydia had a hundred interests! 
A hundred? She had as many interests 
as there were people in the world, or joys 
or sorrows in Old Chester; so she was 
really very rich. 

Of course, there are different degrees 
of this sort of wealth. There are folk 
who have to manufacture their interests ; 
with deliberation they are philanthropic, 
or artistic, or intellectual, or even, if 
hard put to it, they are amused. Such 
persons may be said to be in fairly com- 
fortable circumstances, although they 
live anxiously and rather meagerly, be- 
cause they know well that when interest 
gives out they are practically without 
the means to support life. 

Below this manufacturing class come 
the really destitute; the poor creatures 
who do not care vitally for anything, and 
who are without the spiritual muscle to 
manufacture an interest. These pathetic 
folk are occasionally made self-support- 
ing byaca he—grief or even merely 
some uncomfo e surgery in regard to 
their bank account may give them a poor 
kind of interest; but too often they exist 
miserably—sometimes, with every wish 


_ gratified, helplessly poor. 


Above the manufacturing class comes 


‘the aristocracy to which Miss Lydia 


Sampson belonged, the class which is 
positively rolling in wealth! Every morn- 
ing these favored creatures arise with a 
zest for living: you hear them singing 
before breakfast; at the table they are 
full of eager questions: Is it going to 
rain? No; it is a fair day; delightful! 
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—for it might have rained. And the sun 
will bring up the crocuses. And this was 
the day a neighbor was to go to town; 
will she go? When will she come back ? 
How pleasant that the day is pleasant! 
And it will be good for the sick people, 
too. And the moment the eager, simple 
mind turns to its fellows, sick or well, 
the field of interest widens to the sky- 
line of souls. To sorrow in the sorrows 
of Tom and Dick and Harry and their 
wives, to rejoice in their joys—what is 
better than that ? 

And then, all one’s own affairs are so 
vital: the record of the range of the 
thermometer, the question of turning or 
not turning an alpaca skirt, the working 
out of a game of solitaire—these things 
are absorbing experiences. No worder 
we who are poor, or even we who work 
hard at philanthropy, or art, or responsi- 
bility to manufacture our little interests 
—no wonder we envy such sky-blue na- 
tures.—Margaret Deland, in Harper’ s. 


Good Luck on Boston Common 


“What in the world are all those people 
looking for?” 

The place was Boston Common and I 
looked up from a brown study to see 
men, women, maids and boys crossing the 
grass in different directions with their 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

“Tt can’t be squirrels,’’ my friend went 
on, ‘‘and it can’t be that somebody has 
lost a ring, for they’re scattered all over. 
What can it be?” 

I looked at the nearest of them, a typ- 
ical Boston woman of sixty, large of per- 
son, stately of tread and with cultured 
eyes behind her glasses. She was study- 
ing the grass at her feet as if it had been 
a cryptic page of Emerson. Then I re- 
membered and exclaimed: 

“They’re hunting four-leaved clovers!”’ 

“No,” said my friend. ‘“‘Not really! 
Not on Boston Common!”’ 

“‘Indeed,’’ I said, ‘‘there couldn’t be a 
better place just now. The spring seed- 
ing is just at its best. See how thick the 
red clover is. That’s what they’re doing 
and I’m going to find one, too.’ 

**T’ll beat you,’’ was the answer, and he 
did, but only by a moment and in five 
minutes two middle-aged and respectable 
citizens were pacing the bricks of Tre- 
mont Street, each with a four-leaved 
clover in his buttonhole, and each hap- 
pier, not, I hope, because of the good luck 
which comes to the finder of the magic 
leaf, but because of a much better thing, 
a recurring wave of that boyfulness—to 
coin a word—which makes the world 
seem young again. 

For several days the Common has been 
one clover field and all the time the search 
for the omen of good luck has gone 
steadily on. There must be hundreds 
who have searched, and most of them 
must have found the lucky leaves. Who 
shall say that city life kills sentiment? 
How certain the spirit of genuine poetry— 
whether in the voice of the preacher, the 
printed words of poet, or the reminiscent 
invitation of a clover patch with its pos- 
sible discoveries—is of a response from 
human hearts! Rot, As 


We may forgive those who bore us, but 
not those who find that we are bores.— 
J. L. Spalding. 
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THE SHADOW OF DEATH 


Let them also that suffer according to 
the will of God commit their souls in well- 
doing unto a faithful Creator. 


If there is a fathomless mystery of sim 
and sorrow, there is a deeper mystery of 
God’s love.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


We know in the dearest relations of 
human life how one little grave will 
bring the household close together, im 


an almost impossible nearness. So to 
know Christ is to know Him in the 
fellowship of His sufferings. And the 


years go bravely for those who do, and 
they count the cost well worth paying.— 
Robert Nicoll. 


It is sometimes the mystery of [death 
that brings one to a consciousness of the 
still greater mystery of life.—Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. 


Shall the seasons bring no end 

To your sorrow, O my friend 
As you journey on your way? 

And your bitterness of grief 

Find no comfort, no relief— 
But deepen day by day. 


It is nature’s law, I know, 
That when our darlings go 
Such tears should blind our eyes; 
But because their life has gone 
To cast away our own 
Is neither well nor wise. 


Your grief may smite the sky; 
No echo shall reply! 
Your stormy grief is vain! 
To will what God doth will, 
Ts for us the only skill 
To cure this bitter pain. 
—Matherbe, tr., J. F. Clarke. 


It is a shame that 1,800 years of Chris- 
tianity yet leave death dim and dismal 
as a devil’s care. To be sure there is 
sorrow, but there is sorrow ended as. 
well as begun; there is release, there is. 
rest, there is victory as well as bereayve- 
ment; and yet, no badge of hope, not one 
sign of cheer, not a color or insignia of 
immortal joy and beauty mingles with 
the black crepe and plumes of Christian 
heathen in and about the tomb.—IHenry 
Ward Beecher. 

Death is a great preacher of deathless- 
ness.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 

Remember, Lord, our afflictions and 
uphold us by the Spirit of Thy Grace, 
that we may rest in Thee. When 
heart and flesh shall fail, be Thou the 
strength of our heart and our portion 
evermore. Set Thy purpose in our 
thought above the shitting tashions of 
the world and the changing desires of 
our own hearts. May we be quick to 
respond to every‘call of Thine, whether 
it be to suffer onito work. Teach us 
sympathy and ee by the experi- 
ence of trial. _The joy of Thy presence 
makes us rich. Thy consolations are 
better than freedom from earth’s sor- 
rows. Blessed be Thou! who hast re- 
deemed us and made us heirs of God 
and joint heirs with Jesus Christ. For 
His sake help us in every trial to shor 
the glory of that inheritance by simp‘e 
faith and patient love. Amen. 
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The Experience of Forgiveness” 


By Rey. A. 


The same reason exists for regarding 
David as the author of the Thirty-second 
Psalm as of the Fifty-first. It fits his 
condition at the time when he had con- 
fessed a great sin, and had been assured 
by the prophet that God had forgiven 
him [2 Sam. 12: 13}. It survives as one 
of the great hymns of the Christian 
Chureh because it is the appropriate lan- 
guage of a forgiven sinner who has de- 
voted his life to the service of God in 
grateful acknowledgment of his mercy. 
Beginning with an exultant description 
of the blessedness of forgiveness it por- 
trays: 

1. The relief experienced through con- 
The unacknowledged sense of 
wrongdoing was a consuming disease. 
The man was secretly at war with him- 
self. He knew that in stifling the voice 
of his conscience he was destroying his 
manhood, and the knowledge was like a 
feyer in his bones. His daily inward life 
was like the grinding of unoiled machin- 
ery. He could not ask sympathy from 
others, he could not even pity himself 
[v. 3}. 

As the hot winds of a tropic summer 
dry up the soil, blight its crops and blast 
its fruits, so this guilty secret was sepa- 
rating him from his friends, destroying 
his power to love, to think kindly of 
others, to turn his thought toward God, 
and making him the enemy of mankind 
{y. 4]. If he had stopped groaning, ceased 
to feel the burden of his guilt without 
confessing it, then the worst would have 
happened to him. He would have been 
morally dead. 

The experience described in this pas- 
sage is a common theme of the novelist. 
The child or the man, carrying this 
burden of unacknowledged guilt, forced 
by his stubborness into constant irrita- 
tion with others and increasing contempt 
for himself, is the most pitiable and the 
least pitied of human beings. 

Then the psalmist confessed 
The inward struggle to deny 
failed to relieve, the man turned to God 
and told the truth [v. 5]. At once he 
found himself changed and beheld a 
changed God. When he abandoned his 
insincerity, he found that Jehovah ceased 
to charge iniquity against him. The sin- 
ner who had been groaning in despair be- 
same blessed. As applied to David, men 
might condemn him, and he acknowl- 
edged their condemnation to be deserved, 
but it did not affect him as before. His 
child died, and his sorrow was keen, but 


fession. 


his sin. 


it having , — 


his servants noted with surprise that he } 


ceased fasting and weeping. Whatever 
might come to him now, the great cause 
of his misery was gone. He was once 
more at peace with himself and with God. 
Men who have committed crime and have 
successfully evaded discovery, when they 
have surrendered themselves to justice 
and have been sentenced to prison have 
declared that the sense of relief was un- 
speakably sweet. Hell is the condition of 
being at war with one’s self and at en- 
mity with God. Heaven is inward peace 
in the knowledge that *imputeth 
not iniquity.” 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct, 25. 
Davki's Joy over Forgiveness, Text, I's, 32 


God 


E. Dunning 


Shel- 
tered in the consciousness of divine ap- 
proval, what can overcome the forgiven 
one? Every man, the psalmist says, may 
pray to God for forgiveness while the dis- 
position to pray remains with him. He 
will find, if he does pray, that disasters, 
though they swell round him like a flood, 
will not engulf him [v. 6]. He has found 
a harbor of refuge by throwing himself 
on the mercy of God. It never has failed. 
He is like a ship that has drifted and 
tossed on the waves and been smitten by 
storms, but has found a safe harbor. 
He hears the waves breaking against the 
barriers outside, but he is not only shel- 
tered, the noise of the angry waters is 
drowned by songs of deliverance which 
seem to wrap him round [y. 7]. 

A word of guidance and promise comes 
as a message from above to the penitent 
soul, which has relied on itself till it has 
experienced utter failure. ‘‘I will in- 
struct thee and teach thee in the way 
which thou shalt go.’’ God as a present 
father with his eye on the object of his 
forgiven child will guide him, and he will 
henceforth heed the counsel [y. 8]. He 
cannot withhold a word of advice to oth- 
ers as the fruit of his own bitter experi- 
Horses and mules must be com- 
pelled by bit and bridle to go whither their 


2. The assurance of trust in God. 


ence, 
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master would have them go, and must be , 


restrained by force from attempting to in- | 
3ut love is the sufficient | 


jure him [y. 9]. 
restraining power and inspiring guide of 
the forgiven sinner. He will go wherever 
God, who has received him back into 
favor, would have him go. 

3. The joy of the forgiven one. 


at one with God, he is righteous, What 
then can harm him? The assurance of 
restoration, the sense of being in his 
father’s keeping and that his father’s will 


is his own, is a fountain of joy in his soul. 


' 
When he | 
knows that he is honest with himself and | 


He is wrapped in loving kindness as ina | 
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garment [v. 10]. He would have all who 
feel as he does shout for joy. It is the 
natural expression of those who are up- 
right in“ heart [y. 11]. 

The story of the prodigal son is the 
interpretation of this passage. When the 
son said, ‘‘ Father, I have sinned,” then 
the father ordered a feast of joy. When 
the elder brother heard music and danc- 
ing it-seemed to him a strange way to 
receive one who had wasted his father’s 
substance and disgraced his home and 
friends. But the father said, “It was 
meet to make merry and be glad: for 
this thy brother was dead and is alive 
again; and was lost and is found.”’ 

This is a psalm to be read over and over 
in the closet, and interpreted by expe- 
rience. When it is suffused with the 
penitent love of one who studies 46, it 
becomes one of the greatest chapters in 
the Bible; and simply to read it aloud to 
others after such study is to teach it 
with power to those who haye passed 
through the experience it describes. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 18-24. The Defects of the Chureh 
as Specified by Outsiders. 1 Pet. 3: 8-16. 
What adverse judgments have you heard re- 

cently ? Difference between sincere and captious 

criticism. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 532.) 


The way to fame is like the way to heaven 
—through much tribulation.—Sterne. 


If you wish perfection, 
this must be your selection. 


ELECTRO-SILICON SILVER oer 
if you prefer a soap to a pewder, has equal 
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inviting. It’s the great 
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A Famous Pulpit 
RY REY. J. P. TROWBRIDGE 


This pulpit, widely known in western Con- 
necticut as the Bellamy pulpit, was taken 
from the first meeting house in Bethlehem in 
1835, when that historic building, after more 
than eighty years of service, was removed, be- 
cause of the erection of the present house of 
worship. For nearly half a century it was oc- 
eupied by Dr. Bellamy, whose only pastorate 
was in this parish. During that period, 1740- 
1790, and afterwards, several eminent clergy- 


_ men of our denomination, besides Dr. Bellamy, 


were permitted to preach in it. Among them 
were Jonathan Edwards, David Brainerd, 
Samuel Hopkins, Lyman ‘Beecher, Asahel 
Backus and Heman Humphrey. 

The connection which Mr. Edwards had 
with this pulpit can be traced conclusively 
through his experience at Stockbridge. When 
Governor Shirley in 1755 failed in his expedi- 
tion against Fort Niagara, the Indians of New 
York and western Massachusetts became very 
hostile and threatened many of the frontier 
towns, of which Stockbridge was one. Hear- 
ing of the great danger to which Mr. Edwards 
was exposed, Dr. Bellamy invited his eminent 
friend to come to his home at Bethlehem for a 
period of safety and rest. ‘his invitation was 
accepted. Mr. Edwards was in Bethlehem 
about four weeks, and during that time he 
preached at least twice to the people. It is 
not likely that there is another pulpit still in 
existence, in which this great New England 
divine, the bicentennial of whose birth is now 
being observed, ever ministered. 

It must have seemed to Mr. Edwards some- 
what like David arraying himself in Saul’s | 
armor. For the pulpit, though admirably 
suited to Dr. Bellamy, who was a man of large 
build and commanding presence, must have 
been uncomfortably high for a man of smaller | 
stature than he. 

This sacred heirloom, together with the Bel- 
lamy chair, are preserved in the parsonage at | 
Bethlehem. The present picture was taken | 
in the summer of 1889, by Rey. N. M. Calhoun | 
of Winsted, Ct., whose early home was in| 
Bethlehem. It ‘is considered a good likeness, 
showing the beautiful hand-carving of a vine 


bearing clusters of grapes, and surrounding 


each of the three panels—a symbolic ornament 
often wrought into the decoration of our ear- 
lier churches. 

In the summer of 1890, when I was pastor of 
the church in Bethlehem, the 150th anniversary 
of its organization was celebrated, and at that 
time this ancient pulpit was brought into tem- 
porary use, and from it President (now ex- | 
president) Dwight and Professor Harris of | 
Yale University spoke tender and eloquent 


words, linking the long history of the past, 
and the memory of its noble men, with the 
stirring life of the present, and the hopes of 
the future. 


In and Around New York 


An East Side Schoolhouse f 


What is perhaps the largest schoolhouse in 
the world was opened last week in one of the 
thickly populated East Side districts. It has 
ninety-six classrooms besides a large assem- 
bly room and agymnasium. The building fills 
an entire city block and has a courtyard in the 
center. The roof is utilized for two play- 
grounds. 


The Presbyterian Campaign Planned 

The evangelistic committee of the New York 
Presbytery has made plans for a vigorous 
campaign covering the fall and winter months. 
All Presbyterian pastors are asked to plan 
their sermons with the aim of immediate soul- 
winning, to have after meetings, cottage prayer 
meetings, Decision Day in the Sunday schools 
and to organize and train bands of volunteer 
personal workers. The churches have been 
grouped in twelve divisions, according to loca- 
tion, each division having from four to seven 
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churches, Each group of churches is to have 
series.of special meetings so that neighbor- 
hood effort may be concentrated. The com- 
mittee also plans the holding of general meet- 
ings in down-town and Harlem halls or thea- 
ters for the benefit of people who will not 
ordinarily attend a church service. ‘The com- 
mittee’s plans have the support of the major- 
ity of local pastors and will doubtless be fol- 
lowed in detail. 


Dr. Finley Installed 


The College of the City of New York, which 
is the free college of the city, installed its new 
president, Dr. John Huston Finley, Sept 29, 
and the same day laid the corner stone of a 
group of new buildings in the upper part of 
the city. Dr. Finley comes from Princeton 
University and ex-President Grover Cleveland 
and Dr. Henry van Dyke came from that in- 
stitution to do him honor. Representatives of 
a number of eastern colleges and universities 
were present, as was the mayor of New York 
city and the governor of New York State. 
Mayor Low laid the corner stone of the new 
buildings. 


A New College Settlement 


A new settlement work on the east side of 
the Harlem district is conducted by the Bap- 
tist City Mission Society. A building has 
been leased to be known as ‘‘ Neighborhood 
House.’’ The inmates are to be women col- 
lege students who will direct their efforts es- 
pecially toward the helping of young boys and 
girls and young women. CANNEL. 


“Here Am I, Send Me af 


On Sept. 18, Miss Nina Rice was set apart in 
First Church, Los Angeles, as a missionary. She 
goes to Sivas, Turkey. Her father, Rev. O. V. 
Rice, told in an impressive way of the solemn cove- 
pant into which he and his young wife, just grad- 
uated from college, entered, ‘If we are blessed 
with children they are to be consecrated to what- 
ever service God may call them. This,’ he said, 
““is God’s way of accepting that covenant.’”’ Miss 
Rice is one of the most gifted of the recent grad- 
uates of Pomona College. Her address on why 
she has chosen the foreign field was a credit to her 
ability and her training. 

A week later, before a much smaller audience in 
the Chinese Mission under the American Mission- 
ary Association, two young men were bidden God- 
speed. They are both business men and will fill 
responsible places in China. They are eager to 
earry the knowledge of Christ to their friends. 
Hong Yeng and Louie How have both shown the 
reality of the faith that is in them. W. Hz. D. 
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The Literature of the Day 


An Introduction to Dante 


Dante is one of the greatest names, 
but to many only a name because of the 
unfamiliar surroundings in which he and 
his master poem move. Yet the world 
of medieval thought in which he lived, 
and which he interpreted and judged, 


CHARLES ALLEN DINSMORE 


is so intensely human that his poem 
attracts and holds the stronger intellects 
as not even Homer’s work can do. Nor 
is it so far from our own life as it at 
first sight appears. To introduce readers 
to the age and the man by a compilation 
of the most helpful original documents 
and modern interpretations is the first 
purpose of Mr. Dinsmore’s most help- 
ful book,* a purpose carried out with 
rare discrimination and happily supple- 
mented by the author’s own studies and 
contributions at essential points. 

Mr. Dinsmore begins with a chapter on 
the times. Then, with an introductory 
note, follow the original sources of our 
knowledge of Dante’s life—the narratives 
and lives by the two Villanis, Boccaccio 
and Lionardo Bruni, with a summing up 
by Professor Norton, who also supplies a 
brief chapter on Dante’s personal appear- 
ance. A consideration of the Vita Nuova, 
the minor works and the Divina Com- 
media occupies the following pages, with 
a final chapter of interpretations and a 
bibliography. 

We do not wonder that this book was 
at once adopted by several of the colleges 
as a text-book for the serious study of 
Dante, but we advise and anticipate a 
wider office for it as a help to the multi- 
tude of intelligent men and women who 
read for their own pleasure and growth, 
There are many who wish to know more 
about the greatest of the Italians, but 
who have been repelled by a supposed 
difficulty of understanding so apparently 
recondite a subject as the Divine Comedy. 
It will repay study both for its composite 
picture of a great but unhappy age and 
its greatest poet, and also as an incentive 
to new or renewed study of Dante's poem. 
The portraits are of unique interest and 
bring us close to the poet, the diagrams 


* Aids to the Study of Dante, by Charlies A, Dinsmore, 
pp 435. Houghton, Mifiin & Co, £1.50 net. 


are admirable and helpful, the book is 
a labor of taste and skill as well as of 
love. 


A Literary Life 


Mr. Trowbridge tells his life story * 
quietly but well and has made a genial 
and delightful book. It opens with the 
coming of his ancestor to Taunton, Mass., 
it begins, so far as his own experience is 
concerned, in western New York—to re- 
turn for long and useful years to Massa- 
chusetts and the neighborhood of Boston, 
where he and his work have been so well 
known, 

The story touches most of the impor- 
tant events of New England literary and 
political history, and includes pictures of 
many of the interesting persons of the 
last half century. Not least among its 
intimate descriptions and plain-spoken, 
if always kindly, criticisms, is the story 
of friendship with Walt Whitman and an 
estimate of his work and his indebtedness 
to Emerson. 

It is not Boston only which is pictured 
in these charming pages. Mr. Trow- 
bridge saw not a little of Washington in 
the days of the Civil War and traveled 
widely in the South while memories of 
battle were still fresh and conditions 
were unsettled. His pictures of the rela- 
tions of the whites and Negroes at that 
time is of special interest and value now 
that so many are ready to accept the view 
that the steps taken by the Government 
in the South at the close of the Civil War 
were wholly without excuse, for though 
he writes as one of the abolitionists, he 
remembers also as a judical-minded ob- 
server and without unkindness. 

Mr. Trowbridge tells us the story of his 
brain-children—his poems and stories— 
with a natural pleasure which we quickly 
come to share. He has a keen 
sense of what is interesting both in 
his own career and in that of others 
whom he introduces ‘in his pages— 
statesmen like Chief Justice Chase, 
poets, editors, publishers. He has 
made an autobiography which will 
be read with pleasure and valued as 
one of the sources for American 
history in years to come. 


RELIGION 


The History of Christian Preaching, 
by T. Harwood Pattison. pp. 412. Am 
Baptist Pub. Soc., Philadelphia. $1.50 
net. 


Dr. Pattison has given us in this inter- 
esting book an outline sketch of the 
whole history of the Christian pulpit. 
He begins with prophecy and the syna- 
gogue but, after chapters on the preach- 
ing of Jesus and the Apostles, his 
method at once becomes biographical. 
He has found room in even so rapid a 
sketch for interesting characterization 
and suggestion of the elements which 
make for power and efficiency in the 
service of the modern pulpit. The book 
is well illustrated with portraits. 
Biblical Criticiam, by John A. W. Haas, 


D.vD. pp. 253. Lutheran Board of Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia. $1.50 


A recasting of lectures delivered in the 
Philadelphia Lutheran Seminary, They re- 
view and restate the textual problem of the Old 
Testament, following the lines laid down by 


*My Own Story, by John Townsend Trowbridge. pp. 
482. Houghton, Mifiin & Co. 82.50 net. 


Professor Cremer in his reply to Harnack, 
presenting objections to the latter’s source 
theory. Criticism is met with criticism. Dr. 
Haas is a sturdy fighter and breaks in his 
turn the heads of those who break the images. 
He claims that undogmatie criticism is impos- 
sible, and that all judgment is the result of 
presuppositions. The book is the work of a 


specialist and its original conelusions carry 


the weight of scholarship. 


The Keswick Movement, by Rey. Arthur T. 
Badia D.D. pp. 124. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
50 cents net. 


A compact, minute, sympathetic account of 
the origin, characteristics and practical worth 
of a well-known religious movement in Eng- 
land, which now comes to expression once a 
year in a week’s convention at Keswick. Its 
adherents strive for a deeper or) “higher ’’ 
Christian life through surrender and conse- 
eration. 

The —— the Upturned Face, by Ular- 


ence Lathbury. pp. 197. Funk & W. Is Co. 
$1.00 net. 


Mr. Lathbury rhapsodizes in poetical and 
often paradoxical chapters over the divinity 
of man. The style is of an Emersonian sort, 
aggregated but not co-ordinated, and soon 
grows tiresome, in spite of its enthusiasm. 
The book is full of yague optimism often 
eloquently phrased, but requires the correc- 
tion of a more accurate study of facts and 
tendencies as we know them. 

The Past, the Present and the Future, b 


Martin R. Smith. pp. 119. Longmans, Green 
Co. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


The Responsibilities of the Nov by 
ner Norris. pp. 311. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.25. ‘. 


These are the essays of a man who conceived 
his office nobly and who seeks to awaken in 
others an equal sense of the responsibility and 
opportunity of the novelist. He insists upon 
the sin of false and imitative work, the duty 
of genuineness, which, in the last analysis, is 
self-expression. These papers were written 
for the periodicals. They give a high idea of 
the promise which was cut short by Mr. Nor- 
ris’s untimely death. They are wholesome 
reading both for the literary craftsman and for 
the lover of fiction. A good portrait is pre- 
fixed and the book concludes with a bibliog- 
raphy of the author’s published work. 


Copyright, Houghton, Aligtea & Co. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE AT TWENTY-ONE 


Essays on Great Writers, by Henry D. Se 


wick, Jr. 
$1.50 net. 


Mr. Sedgwick’s essays dea) with subjects 
chosen from thé larger fields of literature and 
illustrate his own insistence upon the personal 
note in art. He is loyally enthusiastic about 


pp. 353. Lleughton, M 


$e 


bh 
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Scott; he justly and yet delicately voices the 
dislike which he feels for the perverted talents 
of D’Annunzio; he has his own opinion of 
Thackeray. From direct study of great liter- 
ary masters he leads us pleasantly aside for a 
holiday on Lake George, with Montaigne in 
the canoe, and for a broad characterization 
and comparison of French and English liter- 
ary achievement. Insight, humor and a style 
with much pleasant variety of color make the 
collected essays both enjoyable and suggestive 
of thought. 

Masterpieces of Latin Literature, edited by 


Gordon Jennings Laing, Ph.D. pp.496. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
the best 


Well chosen translations from 
sources, with biographical sketches and notes. 
A useful and enjoyable collection and welcome 
as a sign that not all of our classical teachers 
regard the “dead languages’’ as mere tread- 
mills of mental training not to be shared with 
the unscholastic public. 
FICTION 

Gorgo, by Charles eres Moos 

Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50 
The work of a philosopher and historian who 
knows how to popularize. Only a fine psycho- 
logical insight combined with first-hand 
knowledge could present such an interesting 
and thoroughly modern study of political cor- 
ruption and a rotten social order, while at 
the same time maintaining the classical story 
element. An Athenian career at the time of 
the Peloponesian struggle dominates the plot. 
The author by an extremely spiritual tone and 
sensitive style throws many suggestive side 
lights on the teaching of Socrates. 

Jewel: A Chapter in Her Life, by Clara 


Louise Burnham. pp. 340. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50. 


This eight-year-old Jewel visits the gloomy 
**House of D'scord’’ of her grandfather in 
New York and irradiates it with the halo of 
Christian Science till it is wholly transformed. 
Having played in a brook till she is wet through 
she gets “in error’? with a high fever and a 
sore throat. A physician is called and she 
fools him by making him bel eve he has cured 
her till she sweetly discloses the fact that she 
did not take his medicine but telegraphed to 
a “‘healer’”’ in Chicago and was cured by ab- 
sent treatment. She plays a somewhat simi- 
lar trick on a veterinary surgeon, curing a 
mare of an awful colic by Christian Science. 
By the same magic art she cures the coachman 
of drunkenness. The most remarkable thing 
about this book is the way a really talented 
author makes this little prig expound to grown 
up people the meaning of the Scriptures and 
Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health. The physi- 
cian, the preacher and the moralist will have 
to “‘ go way back and sit down ”’ in the presence 
of such wonderful little girls as Jewel as soon 
as Christian Scientists get to producing them 
in quantities. 
- i 42 
Rie over? iss, Now York. B30 Rae 
The Michigan woods is the scene of action and 
the central theme the redemption of a thorough- 
going scamp by the power of human and 
divine love. The author is not fully equal to 
his task, but the book is both interesting and 
touching, and deserves popularity much more 
than many others that attain it. 
nees Cam a rhawk. 
ae Fens it Revell Go. 8 3 bo sa 
An attempt, successful in the fain, to set a 


pp. 507. 


_ really high ideal of honor in contrast with or- 


dinary standards. The characters are well 

drawn and the narrative full of interest, its 

mysteries being concealed more successfully 
commonly the case. 


The Hermit, by Charles Clark Munn. 
Lee & Shepard. $1. 


EDUCATION 


Practical Lessons in Human Physivl b 
John. Jew, M.S. pp. 348. Maomilion Co. 
$1.0) 


A Last fod for high and normal schools, pro- 


pp. 406. 


_ gressive in method, including a good summary 


of recent conclusions in regard to the use of 


alcohol and other stimulants, and having al- 


ways in view the services of physiological 


study to public hygiene. Fully illustrated and 
containing material for exercise and expevi- 


_ ment. 


General Zoology, by Charles Wright Dodge, 
M.S. pp. 512. vig Fe Book Co. r 


A revision and rearrangement of Orton’s Com- 
parative Zoblogy, to which Professor Dodge 


has made large contributions. “Fully illus- 
trated and an admirable text-book. 


Stories of Great Artists, by Olive Browne Horne 
bees ne Lois Scobey. pp. 157. American 
00k Co 


Intended as a supplementary reader for chil- 
dren in the third and fourth grades. The 
artists chosen are Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Rembrandt, Reynolds, Corot, Landseer, Mil- 
let and Rosa Bonheur. The idea is a good 
one, but the style of the stories is sentimental 
and unsatisfactory. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Tusculanarum Disputa- 


tionum, edited by Frank E. Rockwood. pp. 131. 
Ginn & Go. 


Professor Rockwood has given this volume of 
the College series of Latin Authors a full and 
interesting introduction, treating of Cicero as 
aman of letters. The notes are conveniently 
placed at the foot of the page and are indexed. 
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Ramuntcho, by Pierre Loti. pp. 
Heath & Co. 
Arranged, edited and annotated by C. Fon- 
taine of the New York High School of GCom- 
merce for advanced students of French. 


145. D. C. 


Lessons in F 

Ph Ds, TAD. Bevised sditiow wo don ae 

a 
A good example of a text-book for beginners 
prepared by one of the masters of the science 
of which it treats. Professor Young has taken 
advantage of this new edition to revise, en- 
large and add illustrations. The book deals 
with astronomy without entering into the 
field of mathematics and for the general reader 
as well as the student offers in compact form 
and readable style the latest as well as sound- 
est knowledge of its subject. The maps and 
illustrations are notably fine. 


Bits from New Books 


The Coming Novelist 


The Great American Novel is not extinct 
like the Dodo, but mythical like the Hippo- 
griff,and . . . the thing to be looked for is not 
the Great American Novelist, but the Great 
Novelist who shall also be an American.— 
From Norris’s Responsibilities of the Novel- 
ist (Doubleday, Page). 


A Glancing Mind 


Mrs. Spelman had one of those delightful 
intelligences which stray over the whole 
field of creation rather than dwell a moment 
upon the matter in hand. Everything always 
reminded her of something quite different.— 
From Annie Trumbull’s Life’s Common Way 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


A Resourceful Quack 


“Speaking of doctors,’’ sez Fanny, ‘‘I re- 
member hearing pa tell about a quack doctor 
that was being examined at an inquest con- 
cerning his treatment of a patient who died. 
*T gave him ipecacuanha,’ he said. ‘ Youmight 
as well have given him the aurora borealis,’ 
said the coroner. ‘Indeed, your honor, and 
that is just what I would have given him next, 
if he hadn’t died.’’’—From Anna Tingle’s 
Barleyville Sewin’ Circle. 


A Pitiable Parson 


A minister came to see me the other day. 
He had been at one time over a large and 
prominent city church. There was a quarrel, 
backbiting, recriminations, and he was shoul- 
dered out. He is now in a small country 
ehurch. He whined and criticised, and de- 
plored his fate to me. Poor me! Of my 
troubles not a word, of his a sea of words. 
Of the miseries of others no thought; with his 
own his brain was reeking. Now when God 
Almighty whips a man, he does it because he 
goes too slow, and ought to go faster; or be- 
cause he goes too fast, and should not; but in 
any case, the whipping comes because the 
lashed one deserves it, and when I get mine, 
I go whimpering to no man—IL hope you do not. 
The Reverend Mr. X. had his poor little eccle- 
siastical house of cards pulled down—he must 
perforce shed his tears upon every brother 
man’s waistcoat.—From Mc Vickar-Collins’s 
Parish of Two (Lothrop). 


Christ and Cathe 


One Christian teacher who succeeded in 
acquiring a literary degree, was a man of 
naturally very modest talents. He declared 
that but for the manner in which Christianity 
had illuminated for him the teachings of Con- 
fucius, he could never have got his degree. 
Another teacher, who had ever been a searcher 
after truth and an admirer of the moral teach- 
ings of Confucius, stated that formerly the 
ethics of Confucianism were to him beautiful 
and valuable pearls. But each was isolated, 


having -no vital connection with the others. 
Christianity provided him with a string on 
which he could thread these truths, each in 
its own relative place, making a coherent and 
systematic whole.— From Ross’s Mission 
Methods in Manchuria (Revell). 


Trees as Pictures 


Are you really going to be at Hawarden all 
the autumn ? and can you let me come, when 
the leaves begin to fall? I don’t think a pretty 
tree is ever meant to be drawn with all its 
leaves on, any more than a day when its sun 
is at noon. One draws the day in its morning 
and evening, the tree in its spring or autumn. 
—From Ruskin’s Letters to M. G. and H. G. 
(Harper’s). 


Rebuking a Gossip 


*“T don’t care about knowin’,’”’ said the 
widow; ‘‘I only ast fer conversation.’’ 

*“Well, keep your gabbles fer somethin’ 
that concerns yourself, Nancy, that’s my 
advice,’’ contributed her neighbor. ‘ That 
tongue 0’ yourn, an’ your lively ears, O Lord, 
to give such a combine to one person ; it’s 
egregious.”—From Sydney’s Sally, Mrs. 
Tubbs (Lothrop). 


A Laos Heaven 


A mission teacher once asked a boy what 
was his idea of heaven. He thought a min- 
ute and then replied: ‘‘ It islike this. A large 
shade tree that casts a cool shadow under 
which I can lie and have some one fan me, 
and bring me water and wait on me gener- 
ally.”” Then he added after a moment’s 
thought, ‘‘ And you know, I must have noth- 
ing whatever to do.”’—From Curtis’s The Laos 
of North Siam (Westminster Press). 


They Can Laugh 


““There’s a good deal of nonsense talked 
and written about the slums, Hartley, and 
they’re wept and prayed and shuddered over, 
through lorgnettes, but, after all, you hear 
about as much laughing on Hester Street as 
yom do on West End Avenue.”’—From String- 
er’s Silver Poppy gE 


The Passing of the Orator 


The old style of oratory of the legal profes- 
sion is utterly of the bygone days. That 
which then characterized the pulpit has 
mainly disappeared. Even that which was 
displayed in legislative and Congregational 
assemblies has undergone such changes that 
the few genuine specimens of the original 
style, which are occasionally exhibited, excite 
a feeling of amusement rather than of respect. 
We arein a new era, and college men debate 
now with a view to prizes, and more after the 
manner of newspaper discussions than in that 
of the old debating halls—From Dwight’s 
Memories of Yale Life and Men. 


or 
or 
to 


Consulting State Editors contributing this week: Rev. Messrs. R. De W. Mallary, Housatonic; E. W. Phillips, Worcester; ; \ 


Tent Services in Southern Berkshire 


The experiment was recently tried in Southern 
Berkshire, Mass., of carrying the church to people 
who, living back on country roads a little off the 
main line of travel, do not go to church. It is quite 
an act of faith to stick a tent down in the midst of a 
remote and sparsely populated region and expect it 
to be filled. [ confess as we built rude board seats 
for an audience of 200 I wondered if we were not 
laboring “in vain in the Lord”; but how the people 
after atime began tocome! The first prayer meet- 
ing in our shirt-sleeves was an act of faith; ten per 
sons present. 

The next Saturday, Sunday and Monday Dr. Em- 
rich was with us, and good brother Anderson of 
Moore’s Corner. The tent was filled to overflowing 
and the impression was steadily deepening. From 
that time, Sept. 6, until the end, Sept. 27, during 
which the tent was moved once, what blessed re- 
sults! Night after night souls have surrendered 
unconditionally to the mastership of Jesus. Men 
who have not been inside of the church for years, 
and who have been addicted to drinking—typical 
“hard cases"’—have come out into the light and 
peace of fellowship with God. 

Rey. 8. P. Cook, our faithful county minister-at- 
large, and his staff of workers have been continu- 
ously on the spot, sleeping in the tent nights, visit- 
ing in the neighborhood mornings, holding afternoon 
and evening services daily. With rare devotion 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour of Interlaken have lent 
effective support by their earnest, impressive sing- 
ing. Rey. Mr. Curtis of West Stockbridge in whose 
parish part of this work has been done took hold 
heartily. Day after day the membership of the ad- 
jacent Christian church has been moyed to sym- 
pathy and co-operation. 

I have many times asked myself, during the 
progress of these three. weeks of twice-a-day meet- 
ings, what has brought all this about. There was 
no dogmatic note. The emphasis in the preaching 
has been on a worthy manhood as only begun and 
completed in Jesus Christ, and on the great needs 
of humanity as only met in the satisfactions of the 
fellowship with God the Father. 

In a tent, too, all the seats are free, and the peo- 
ple who couldn’t be induced to step inside of a 
ehurch could come without haying to dress up. 
For the most part the old standard hymns of the 
Church have been used: ‘He leadeth me,” ‘‘ More 
love to thee,” “‘ My faith looks up to thee,” “ All 
hail the power,” ete., and even that beautiful 
classic of Whittier’s, “ We may not climb the heay- 
enly steeps.”” Mrs. Seymour sang with effect one 
evening, “ I heard the voice of Jesus say.” Music- 
ally, doctrinally and administratively there was 
little to jar and all united in a sincere effort to bring 
a sense of God into close touch with the lives of 
men. R. DEW. M. 


Reviving the Hill Towns 


The Massachusetts conference of Franklin is in- 
teresting itself in a practical way in the question of 
the declining hill-country. Franklin County faces 
this problem in a perplexing form. Nine of its fine 
old towns, Hawley, Heath, Leverett, Leyden, New 
Salem, Rowe, Shutesbury, Warwick and Wendell, 
which in 1820 had together a population of 10,906, 
now reveal to the census-taker but 4,842 people. 

To help the courageous remnant who are toiling 
to maintain school and church and human life under 
the shadow of the encroaching forest, the confer- 
enee recently secured Rey. S. P. Cook, the Berk- 
shire missionary, for a “work of exploration” 
among these towns; and it has made a special effort 
the past summer by sending out Miss Grace Brooks, 
a Northfield student, to reach the more desolate 
neighborhoods. At the fall conference, held Sept. 
20, 30, at South Deerfield, she described her singu- 
larly Interesting and significant work. 

At Dry Hill, a destitute neighborhood between 
Montague and Wendell, Miss Brooks suggested 
forming a Sunday school. She found complete 
apathy. There were church members, but a Sun- 
day school had been tried years ago and discontin- 
ued because of some failure of the ministers to at- 
tend regularly. So grvat was the hopelessness that 
without the friendly hand from outside this tradl- 

of disappointment seemed likely to paralyze 
effort for a generation. 

But Miss Brooks persisted, meetings were held, 
seven 


lives and many others followed, 
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day school sessions are held, with an average at- 
tendance of about twenty-five and contributions of 
$1.25. That small sum means much on Dry Hill. 
The change has struck home to the daily life of 
these people. Miss Brooks said nothing about the 
perplexing question of Sabbath observance, but one 
woman decided of her own accord that she must 
give up some Sunday work in a neighboring village. 
One man who had attended the meetings with his 
wife “to prevent her making a fool of herself” an- 
nounced his regret that the change had not come 
before, so great was the transformation of the 
household life. And then came a rediscovery of 
the washtub, a renaissance of soap. Dry Hill 
cleaned house for the first time in years! Bright- 
ened homes haye touched the men of the neighbor- 
hood, and some who were once hard drinkers are 
now seen leading neighbors to the meetings. There 
were rough men on the hill, but Miss Brooks has 
had only respectful treatment. 

Rey. E. W. Eldredge, pastor of the Montague 
Congregational Church, confirmed Miss Brooks’s 
report in every particular. He said that a chapel 
must be built to form an adequate center of the 
new work. It is interesting to see the dawn of a 
social consciousness, and the desire for a self-sup- 
porting movement, shown in offers of these men 
to do carpenter work on the building that will prob- 
ably be erected. One man would draw all the lum- 
ber up the steep and rocky hillside. This is re- 
freshing testimony to the reality of religion. The 
conference voted $200 for evangelistic work, most 
of which will probably be devoted to the smaller 
towns. 

Rey. E. D. Gaylord of Charlemont reported a re- 
cent union evangelistic effort in that town that re- 
sulted in eighty-five conversions. The conference 
passed resolutions approving the proposed union 
with the Methodist Protestants and UnitedBreth- 
ren. EK. K. T. 


Worcester’s Activities 


Central is enlarging its Sunday school and teach- 
ing ministry under the skilled leadership of the 
pastor’s assistant, Miss Basely, a graduate of the 
sraining school at Hartford Seminary. Already 
the has started a teachers’ meeting, normal class, 
mission study class, home department, cradle roll 
and will conduct the review lessons with aid of a 
stereopticon. A large Bible class is also maintained 
for students of the Institute of Technology. 

At Piedmont Dr. Seott is emphazing the teaching 
side of the ministry, both in the morning sermons 
and in the midweek service which is an expository 
course in Hebrews. The evening sermons are 
made bright, earnest and evangelistic in temper 
with the object of reaching the many young people 
who attend, particularly students in the various ed_ 
ucational institutions in the city. 

At Pilgrim the Woman’s Association has just 
issued a prospectus of its year’s activities, inelud- 
ing two home missionary meetings on the Indians, 
their schools and crafts, and one on the Chinese. 
These will be enriched by the personal experiences 
of Dr. and Mrs. Lewis, who spent their vacation 
visiting missionary work in the West and Califor- 
nia. . 

The church has appointed a committee to revise 
its Manual and reduce the statement of belief re- 
quired for admission to membership to simple fun- 
damentals. They will also revise the roll and pro- 
vide for a more vital relationship of absentees and 
the dropping of delinquents. 

Dr. Lewis is giving # course of five Sunday even- 
ing sermons on Great Preachers of American Con- 
gregationalism, John Eliot, Cotton Mather, Ed- 
wards, Finney and Beecher. 

Hope Church was gladdened in the early summer 
by a legacy of $500. Just as the pastor, Rey. 
E. W. Phillips, returned from his vacation the 
ehureh purchased, at great advantage, a $6,000 
parsonage property. 

Among suburban churches there is vigorous ac- 
tivity. At Boylston Center a good number of young 
people united with the church in September. The 
church spire, which was wrecked by a storm in the 
spring, has been rebuilt and a clock added. 

At West Boylston the congregation worshiped for 
the last time in their edifice Sept. 20, which now 
will be demolished by the Metropolitan Water 
Co. They hope to oceupy thelr benutifal’ new 
building In a few weeks. 

Warren, under the able leadership of Rey. W. B. 
Oleson, has not only held its own In the face of fue 


tuating industrial conditions, but has intensified its_ 
strength and the past year made extensive 

The auditorium has been refrescoed, and— 
parlors redecorated, stained glass windows, new 
carpets and electric lights introduced. The é 
$2,300, is fully paid, besides an old debt of $1,000, 
giving a renewed edifice without ineumbranee. 

The Ministerial League, at its first meeting, 
Sept. 28, listened to a paper on chureh federation 
The report of the gospel tent work cond 
during the summer by the league was is» 
particularly the children’s meetings held two 
noons each week. 

Worcester is to have a religious census. The 
movement was started by the Distriet Sunday 
School Association. The campaign w has been 
fully organized, and on Saturday, Oct. 31, between 
the hours of two and five Pp. M. it is that 
1,000 to 2,000 eanvassers take a comp! religious 
census of the city with its 125,000 inhabitants. 

E. W. P. 


A Silver Anniversary 

Leominster Congregationalists are unsurpassed 
in their way of celebrating noteworthy anniversa- 
ries. Twenty-five years ago their pastor, Rey. Law- : 
rence Phelps, was ordained to the ministry, and 
was married to Amna C. Kingsley of Middlebury, 
Vt. Last week a dainty banquet to invited guests 
ina beautifully decorated chapel, a handsome purse 
to the pastor, a bag of silver to his wife, other gifts 
to both and, better still, many heartfelt expressions 
of loyal appreciation by their parishioners, began a 
delightful evening reception Oct. 7. In the chureh 
a large audience heard choice music, addresses by 
Dr. G. E. Hall of Dover, N. H., who officiated at the 
wedding, Rey. A. E. Dunning and others, with sey- 
eral poems, one by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
read by her husband, and fraternal words by Mr. 
E. M. Rockwell, who presided, and by Hon. J. D. 
Miller. 


Closing Massachusetts Pastorates 


A successful ministry of more than thirteen years 
was recently closed, when Rey. C. M. Pierce re- 
tired from the pastorate of the church in Auburn. 
That the pastorate has been one of great satisfac- 
tion to both minister and people was evident by the 
farewell reception tendered Mr, and Mrs. Pierce. 
Their future residence will be in Worcester. 

Upon taking leave of the Saundersville Chureh in 
Grafton, Rey. David Howie was given a cordial re- 
ception in recognition of ten years of pastoral serv- 
ice. Neighboring clergymen were present to testify 
to the esteem in whieh Mr. Howie is held by his fra- 
ternity. A purse was presented. He has assumed 
his new relation with Union Chureh of ; 
near Upton. * Le 


Twenty-three Years in. Florida 


Rey. Charles M. Bingham of Daytona, 
senior pastor, has recently acted in d 
purpose expressed some years ago, to pola! i 
pastorate on reaching his seventy-fifth 


birthday. 
But his eye is not dimmed nor mae ay 


abated. 

His most marked characteristle 
hearty good cheer. 1t was ploneer wor 
began here in 1880. Daytona was fifty 
railroad. Calls for service came from m 
up and down the Halifax. He had 
a boat and to tramp through sand. He! 
vacations. His has been a year 
He has had hardships, but he has r 
Who ever saw him other than ¢ 

Mr. Bingham has been pastor of 
as well as of the church, a member 
board since its organization, and so k 
the growth of the town that no dep 
more deplored than his. The ed 
that he is to remain—a pastor 
not in hame. 

And in this gladness the state will 
Bingham has always bee 
elation which he helped t tt 
lege, of which he has been crustee from | 
and in all the churches. Onee the only C 
tional pastor of a Congregational chureh In 


mI 


state, he has seen our churches increase from four 

to seventy-five, and he and his ehureh have con- 

tributed to the inerease. P w. By, 
"4 


j ; 
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Biographical 


REV. GEORGE C. ROWE 


One of the most useful and devoted of the colored 
‘Congregational pastors passed away in the death of 
Mr. Rowe. He was born in Litchfield, Ct., May 1, 
1853, and died in Charleston, S. C., Oct 3. He 
brought Plymouth Church in that city self-support, 
and at the time of death was pastor of the Battery 
Chureh. He had been in the service of the A. M. A. 
for more than twenty years. He was the secretary 
of the Congregational Association of South Carolina. 


The men for the hour are the men who are abso- 
lutely unafraid of any man or party or custom or 
institution, but whose mortal fear is to deny the 
truth and put to shame their own souls.—Rev. G. S. 
Mills. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 19, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, Echoes from the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Board. 


MIDDLESEX SOUTH CONFERENCE, 
Oct. 20, 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., 
Oct, 20-22. 


MIDPLESEX UNION CONFERENCE, Acton, Oct. 21. 


WORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, New Salem, Mass., 
Oct. 21. 


‘WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, annual, 
Park Street Church, Boston, Oct. 28. 


"WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Douglas, Mass., First 
Church, Oct. 29. 


‘WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, New 
Haven, Ct., Noy. 4, 5. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Lincoln, Mass., 


Nebraska, Geneva, Oct. 19-22 
solorado, Colorado Springs, Oct. 20-22 
Southern California, Oct. 
Alabama, Tallassee, Noy. 11 
Presta He Cherokee, Nov. 13 
Connecticut, New Haven, Noy. 17 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


CHURCHILL—SMITH—IMm Andover, at Christ Church, 
Oct. 7, by Rev. FE. Winchester Donald, D.D., Lieut. 
Marlborough Churchill, U. 8S. A.,son of the late Prof. 
John Wesley Churchill, and Mary Smith, daughter of 
Peter D,. Smith, Esq., of Andover. 

RANNEY—SfREET—In Hartford, Ct., at Park Church, 
Oct. 7, Rey. William W. Ranney, pastor of the church, 
a L., daughter of Dr. G. E. Street of Exeter, 


Deaths 
The ¢ re for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HICKS—Im Hampden, Me., Sept. 18, Charles Earle 
Hicks, aged 82 yrs. A faithful member of Hampden 
Congregational church for nearly sixty-two years. 

KINCAID—In Plymouth, Mass., Oct. 3, suddenly, Wil- 
liam H. Kincaid, editor of the Plymouth Free Press, 
aged 34 yrs. He was the son of the late Secretary 

neaid of the American Home Missionary Society, 
and until recently the editor of Congregational Work. 


“TUBBS—In Montclair, N. J., Samuel Tubbs, aged 72 
yrs. He was a charter member of First Church, Mont- 
clair; for thirty years had been connected with the 
American News Company. When a young man he was 
a member of the committee which brought Abraham 
Lincoln to New York to lecture. ‘ 


MRS. JOHN WILCOX NASH 


Entered into rest Wednesday evening, Sept. 9, Cathe- 
wine Artemisea (Wilcox) Nash, widow of the late John 
Wilcox Nash and daughter of the late Col. Jonathan S. 
and Chloe (Hand) Wilcox of Madison, Ct., aged seven- 
ty-nine years. While the latter months of her life were 
filled with weariness and pain, her wonderfully sweet 
<lisposition, patience and courage were such that none 
of those who saw her, outside the immediate family 
ircle, knew that the disease was a fatal one, and the 
announcement of her death came sorrowfully to the 
«<ommunity where she was universally admired and be- 


Constipation Needs a Cure. 


A simple relief only is not sufficient, es- 
pecially if the relief is brought about by the 
use of salts, aloes, rhubarb, or some similar 

urgative or cathartic. They temporarily re- 
ieve but they weaken the bowels and make 
the condition worse. In constipation the 
bowels require strengthening, toning, and 
something that will assist them to do their 
work naturally and healthfully—in short a 

-tonie laxative of the highest order. That is 
what Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is. 
It both relieves and permanently cures by 
removing the cause of the difficulty. It posi- 
tively cures dyspepsia, indigestion, kidney 
and liver troubles, headache and all other 
diseases which grow out of sick and clogged 
bowels. owe a ioc day Mery ce any 
«ase, light or:bad..,i! not a patent medicine. 
The full list of jp: ¢edients goes with every 
package with exp.anation of their action. It 
«costs nothing to try it. 
for the asking. ] 
Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
All leading druggisis sell it. 
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loved. Uniting a brilliant intellect, a logical mind, a 
keen sense of humor with a deep love of humanity and 
a beautiful Christ life, she had mutual interests with all 
with whom she came in contact, and thus won their 
deep and lasting regard, as was shown in the last trib- 
utes paid her. Wise though kindly in her judgments, | 
praising uprightness but never condoning evil, she kept 
the moral atmosphere pure and uplifting by high social 
ideals. Loyal to her unmixed Puritan ancestry in rev- | 
erence for the Sabbath and religious institutions, her | 
life and character showed a remarkable balance of 
strength and sweetness. Given to hospitality in the 
largest sense, her home was the Mecca for kinsfolk 
from far and near, and always open for those engaged 
in the Master’s work, so that many ministers and mis- 
sionaries recall her genial hospitality with pleasure. 
Next to her family, left sorrowing in the home made 
sacred by the memories of many beautiful years (for, as 
daughter, sister, wife and mother, she was an acknowl- 
edged ideal) the church of which she became & member | 
at twelve years of age had her ardent love and tender 
thought. Never was she too busy to plan or work for 
its welfare, and the golden dome of the home church 
will ever remind her townspeople of her interest in its 
immaterial as well as spiritual welfare, while the long 
avenue of trees, planted last spring on a sunny road, 
shows her love for the old town of her forefathers and 
her wish to increase its attractions. Now that she has 
passed into the larger life, in the thought of which her 
strong faith ever rested, her influence remains to bless 
and inspire the many who loved her. 


An Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Serofula — 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, disfigures 
the skin, inflames the mucous membrane, 
wastes the muscles, weakens the bones, 
reduces the power of resistance to disease 
and the capacity for recovery, and de- 
velops into consumption. 

“A bunch appeared on the left side of my 
neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, and 
became a running sore. I went into a general 
decline. I was persuaded to try Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and when I had taken six bottles my 
neck was healed, and I have never had any 


trouble of the kind since.’?’ Mrs. K.T. SNYDER, 
Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and perma- 
nently, as they have rid thousands. 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


MRS. MARY STANLEY POST 

Mary Stanley, wife of Rev. Martin Post, died at Toms 
River, N. J., Sept. 19. Born Noy. 11, 1838, in Twins- 
burg, O.; graduated from The Western, Oxford, O., in 
1560; an efficient and beloved teacher in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., till her marriage in 1864, Mrs. Post entered on 
the duties of a pastor’s wife with characteristic energy 
and practical wisdom. Failure of health in afew years 
compelled her withdrawal from social and publi¢ func- 
tions, but with pen and by judicious counsel her useful- 
ness was unabated, 

In Sterling, Dil., Stockton, Cal., and in every other | 
community in which her husband was pastor, her quiet 
Christian life was radiant with cheerfulness, patience 
and courage. During years of severe bodily suffering 
she-neyer doubted the love of the Heavenly Father. 
She has gone to.join her three children in the immortal 


reeonnians —= About Shoes 
Vocalion FOR THE 
Ghurch and Chapel CHILDREN 


We have taken much pleasure and interest 
Organs 


in haying designed and made for us what we 
believe to be the very best Shoes for the little 
ones. Not only is the quality of unusual ex- 
cellence, but what has received the most care- 

“An instrument which possesses ful attention is the shape—which is the real 

all the power and dignity of the 

Organ without the cumbersome 

and expensive aid of pipes.’— 

The late SrR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


| source of comfort and satisfaction in all shoes. 
The Shepard Shoe is so constructed that it 
allows the development of the foot as nature 
intended. No discomfort or cramping of the 


. Z : _| toes when fitted by our experienced salesper- 
Costs less than any other instrument of | Made with Goodyear welts, oak tanned 


| sons. 
equal capacity, and less to maintain ;| soles, and of ‘true shape.’’? You have the 
while the Vocalion tone, produced by | best results of the shoemaker at reasonable 
the employment of resonant chambers | Prices, ranging from 1.00 to 3.00 per pair, 
for qualifying the reed effect, has become 


according to size and quality. Just received 
A : . this week for Autumn, two new styles in the 
celebrated for its exceptional Sweetness, 
Purity and Value. 


finest quality, called ‘‘ our custom grade.” 
Children’s 8 to 11 2.28 


Fully illustrated catalogue with specifications Misses’ 114 to 2 3.00 


upon request 


Shepard, Norwell Cal 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


BAY STATE FURNACES 


are all that we claim them to be—high grade goods of honest make 
and superior merit. Beware of so-called cheap Furnaces, of which 
the chief qualification is a tempting price. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN CO., 


102 Jackson St., Worcester, Mass. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 
55 Portland Street 114 Beekman Street 


Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
\ mouth, Bristles in irregular tufts—eleahs between the teeth, Hole in handle and hoom 
toholdit. This means much to cleanty persuns—the onty ones who like our brush, 

Send for our free booklet, Tooth Truths.” 


Adults’ asc. Youths’ 2sc. Children’s esc. By mail or at dealers’. FLORENCE MPG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass, 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


BASHFORD, ALFRED E., to remain another year at 
Magnolia, Io. 

BLACKWELL, WM., to remain a third year at Mad 
ison, Minn. 

BRODIE, ANDREW M., Hinsdale, Ill, to become 
secretary of the Illinois Home Miss. Soc. Ac 
cepts 

BUNNELL, JOHN J., Mills, Okl., to Apache. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

BURRILL, ARTHUR 8.. Second Ch., Conway, N. H., 
to Pilgrim Ch., Birmingham, Ala. 

CABLE, GEO. A., Minneapolis, Minn., to Absarokee, 
Mont. Accepts. 

CRAIG, TimoTHy C., Franconia, N. H., to Pena 
cook. Accepts. 

DANIELS, CHAS. H., corresponding secretary of the 
American Board, to $8. Framingham, Mass. <Ac- 
cepts. 

ELSESSER, PAUL, French Evangelical Ch., Pitts- 
field, Mass., to French Congregational Ch., Bos- 
ton. Accepts. 

ELSESSER, RENE, New York, N. Y., to French 
Evangelical Ch., Pittsfield, Mass. Accepts 

ERSKINE, JOHN, of Chicago, to Linden, Tyrone 
and Deerfield, Mich. 

FuLtTon, Rop’r N., Hartford Sem., to Littleton, 
Mass. 

GARDNER, NATHAN E., Hemingford, Neb., to Sil- 
ver Creek. Accepts. 

GOODWIN, SHERMAN, Orford and Orfordville, 
N. H., accepts call to S. Royalton, Vt 
GRANTHAM, LEwIs J., Crescent City, IL, 

kum. Accepts. 

HAUPTMANN, WM., Red Cloud, Neb., to Plymouth 
Ch., Omaha. 

HORNER, JOHN W., Des Moines, Io., to Hudson, 
Mass. 

LupLUM, HEADLEY 0., 
Reno to his field. 

MACK, CHAS. A., First Ch., Fessenden, N. D., to 
Hawley, Minn. Accepts. 

MILLS, HERBERT L., to pastorate of Cherry Hill 
and Parkyale Chs., Omaha, Neb., where he has 
supplied for four months. Accepts for one year 
from Oct. 1. 

PAGE, JOHN, Villa Park Ch., Denver, Col., to Sa- 
lina, Kan. 

PHELPS, OSCAR A. (layman), to become pastor’s 
assistant at Center Ch., Hartford, Ct., with super- 
intendency of Warburton Chapel. 

RULAN, FRED’K, Maynard, N. Y., to Wrentham, 
Mass. Accepts. 

Simmons, W. B., Onaga, Kan., to Newton. Accepts. 


to Ash- 


El Reno, OkKl., adds Ft. 


ade L 
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SmirH, FRANK G., First Ch., Dubuque, Io., to 


Warren Ave. Ch., Chicago. Accepts, to begin 
Noy. 1 

SMITH, Ricu’p, Hobart, Ind., to Dongola, Il. <Aec- 
cepts 


STOCKDALE, ALLEN A. (Meth.), Beachmont Ch., 
Revere, Mass., to Berkeley Temple, Boston 

Sruart, IRVING W., Bangor Sem., has received 
and accepted eall to Hartland, Vt., not Rey. I. B. 
Stuart as chronicled last week. 

SWERTFAGER, GEO. A., recently of Rutland, Vt., 
accepts call to MorriS, Ill., not to Utica, N. Y., as 
previously announced, 

TALMADGE, ELLIo?T F., associate pastor of Center 
Ch., Hartford, Ct., to become secretary of the Ct. 
5.5. Assn. Accepts. 

WATSON, JAs. J., to remain a third year at Sum- 
mer Hill, I. 

WHALLEY, JOHN, Wagner, S. D., to Frankfort. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

WIMAN, GUSTAF, Swed. Evan. Mission, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Swedish Chs., Rutland Center and Proc- 
tor, Vt. 

WINCHESTER, BENJ. S., New England Ch., Chi- 
cago, Ll, to assistant pastorate of Center Ch., 
Hartford, Ct., and also to serve as instructor in 
Old Testament history at the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy. 

ZICKAFOOSE, FRANCIS A., Rock Rapids, Io., to 
Onawa. Accepts, to begin Noy. 1. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ABEL, GEO. F., 0. Elmwood Temple, Providence, 
R. 1., Oct. 9. Sermon, Rey. Geo. T. Ladd, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. J. Woolley, L. S. 
Woodworth, Frank J. Goodwin, Edward F. San- 
derson. 

BUELL, SETH H., Yale Sem., o. Ravenna, Neb., Oct. 
6. Sermon, Rey. A. C. Townsend; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. A. E. Ricker, A. A. Cressman, J. D. 
Stewart, C. W. Preston, Jacob Flook. 

BUTLER, FRANK E., i. 8S. Hadley Falls, Mass., Oct. 
6. Sermon, Rey. W. E. Strong; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. F. L. Goodspeed, J. 8. Kirkham, 8. A. 
Barrett, G. W. Love, G. W. Winch, A. B. Bassett, 
J. L. Kilbon, G. W. Fiske, W. H. Webb. 

CONREY, QO. D., 0. as lay evangelist in connection 
with Bethlehem Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 30. 
Sermon, Pres. Geo, A. Gates; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. D. W. Bartlett, J. L. Maile, W. W. Dumm, 
G. J. Webster, W. F. Day. 

DALE, J. HAROLD, Andover Sem., o. Billerica, 
Mass., Oct. 7. Sermon, Dr. Geo. M. Ward; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. W. E. Woleott, W. A. Knight, 
F. S. Hunnewell, W. H. Rollins, F. B. MeAllister. 
Mr. W. R. Stewart of Andover Seminary and Dr, 
J. M. Greene. 


There’s One Range 
That's Always Good 


TMANU= JOHN H. 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


i] 


“Makes Cooking Easy.” 


Leading Dealers Sell Them as the Standard Range 


PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
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GARFIELD, *"JoHn P., ¢ Enfield, Ct, Oct. 8- 
Sermon, Rev. R. H. Potter, Ph. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. F. English, W. W. Livingston, 
D. E. Jones, 0. W. Means, F. L. Garfield, 
A. R. Merriam, D. D., and C. H. Davis. 

HALE, MorTON W., o. Sudbury, Vt., Oet. 6. Ser- 
mon, Rey. C. H. Smith; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
F B. Phelps, W. R. Curtis, C. N. Thomas, T. A. 
Carlson, B. Swift, S. M. Janes and S. W. Phillips, 
D. D. 

NEwcomB, Epw. H., ree. p. North Ch. New- 
buryport, Mass., Oct. 1. Sermon, Rey. J. ie 
Dingwell; other parts, Rey. Messrs. Rich’d 
Wright, F. G. Alger, G. W. Tupper, J. 8. Wil- 
liamson, F. W. Barker, C. 8. Holton. 

Sr. CLARE, CHRISTOPHER CROCKER, Yale Sem., 
o. and é. Morrisville, Vt., Oct. 6. Sermon, Rev. 
E. M. Chapman; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Wm. 
Excell, E. G. French, Chas. S. Hager, C. H. Merril} 
and Geo. N. Kellogg. 


Resignations 

AYERS, ALFRED W., Beemer, Neb. 

BARBOUR, THOS. W., Sleepy Eye, Minn., to take 
effect Noy. 1. 

BEALS, CHAS. E., Second Ch., Greenfield, Mass., to 
take effect Oct. 31. 

BRECK, CHAs. A., Pilgrim Ch., Birmingham, Ala. 
Will study for a year at Harvard University. 

GOODWIN, SHERMAN, Orford and Orfordville, N. H- 

MACK, CHAs. A., First Ch., Fessenden, N. D. 

PLANT, Gro. E., Peshtigo, Wis.. Unanimously re- 
quested to withdraw resignation. 

SHUMAN, HENRY A., Burwell, Neb. 

TAYLOR, HERBERT J., Lake Park, Minn., tojtake 
effect Oct. 31. 


Dismissions 
BLISs, ALFRED V., Ludlow, Vt., Oct. 7. 


American Board Personals 


CLARK, ALDEN H.,, has received appointment to 
the Marathi Mission in India. He is a graduate 
of Amherst Coll. and a student in Union Sem.; 
the son of Prof. J. B. Clark of Columbia Univ. 

WHITCOMB, MARY S., the fiancée of Mr. Clark, has 
been appointed to the same mission. She is a 
graduate of Smith Coll., and has been studying 


Continued on page 557. 


When Tired Out 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It vitalizes the nerves, assists the digestion, re- 
freshes and invigorates the entire body. A Tonic 
that permanently benefits. 


BOSTON. 
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ok published during the last 


wenty years. A suitable holiday present 
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In and Around Chicago 


Chicago Churches on Union with Other Denomi- 
‘nations 
The Chicago Association held its semian- 
nual meeting with the Third Chureh, Oak 
Park, Oct. 6. The attendance was large— 
about 400. Much of the time was oceupied 
in discussion of church activities. The as- 
sociation expressed its attitude on the pro- 
posed union of the three denominations in 
these words: 


Resolved, That we heartily approve the 
movement looking to a union of the United 
Brethren, Methodist Protestants and Con- 
gregationalists, in one denomination, and we 
would express the hope that any adjustments 
of polity which may be necessary to this end, 
may be consummated at an early date. 


A New Pastor for Warren Avenue 


After waiting for more than a year to secure 
a successor to Dr. Fifield, the Warren Avenue 
Church is happy in Rey. Frank G. Smith’s ac- 
ceptance of their call. Mr. Smith is the popu- 
lar pastor of the First Church, Dubuque, Io., 
and he has found it difficult to withdraw from 
his work in that city. The field here is one of 
the most promising in the West. The church 
has had an almost phenomenal growth and 
with its present equipment, its entire freedom 
from debt, and the earnestness and enthu- 
siasm of its members, its growth in the future 
ought to be far more rapid than it ever has 
been. 


Dowie’s Ability 


Little is now said in Chicago about the 
peculiar doctrines of Dr. Dowie, or about 
the gains he professes to be making in propa- 
gating them. But his extraordinary ability 
as a business man and as an organizer of 
great enterprises is almost universally ad- 
mitted. He has built a city with a population 
of nearly 10,000 from its foundations on the 
lake shore less than forty miles from Chi- 
cago and made it the center of his work. 
Neither liquor nor tobacco is sold within its 
limits. Only those are permitted to live in 
it who are willing to obey its laws, that is, 
to do what Dr. Dowie requires. To his 
wealth there is apparently no limit. A tenth 
of every income is demanded for the church. 
What this amounts to it is impossible even 
to conjecture; enough, with what has been 
expended by those who accept Dr. Dowie as 
a leader, to build up a city and to provide for 
the prompt payment of all debts. At present 
interest is directed to the proposed invasion 
of New York and the establishment of a 
second Zion on the Atlantic coast, to be fol- 
lowed in due time with a third Zion on the 
Pacific coast. The doctor will be accompanied 
on his journey East by 3,000 of his followers. 
They will go as a well-disciplined army. In 
themselves they will furnish an immense con- 
gregation. Add the certainty that there are 
as many people in New York as in Chicago 
who are ready to yield to Dr. Dowie, and his 
success there seems assured. 


Dismissed for Insubordination 


The colonel of the First Regiment proposes 
to settle the matter of difference between 
unionized musicians and those serving the 
United States by dismissing the band alto- 
gether. Probably the colonels of other regi- 
ments will do the same. The refusal of these 
musicians to play if the marine band was 
employed is held to be a breach of contract 
as well as disobedience of orders. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians says that is a 
violation of their rules to have any part in 
any function in which bands of enlisted men 
are employed. By their action in connection 
with the Chicago centennial the bands here 
have cut themselves off from very profitable 
sources of income. 


A Hopeful Outlook 


Sunday, Sept. 20, the Leavitt Street people . 


met in a renovated church edifice, rejoicing 


in the fact that all their debts had been paid 
and money pledged to meet all expenses con- 
nected with cleaning and redecorating the 
audience room and the chapel. Trustees and 
pastor feel that the church has reached a turn- 
ing point in its history. It is now free to 
pursue its appropriate work, to enlarge its 
plans for usefulness, and to assume a larger 
share in the benevolence of the denomination. 
This advance has been accomplished under 
the leadership of Rey. Mr. Guild, whose success 
here has commended him to other cougrega- 
tions now seeking his services. 


Pilgrim Church 


Of this church,-one of the largest of our 
order in the Chicago Association, little is said 
in our papers. Its growth has been steady 
and constant for many years. The congrega- 
tions are always large, in the evening filling 
the house to overflowing. At present the 
pastor, Dr. F. E. Hopkins, is giving a course 
of evening lectures on Idylls of the King. 
Under his inspiring leadership this church 
has also paid off its mortgage and is ina con- 
dition financially to gird itself for great under- 
takings. 

Chicago, Oct. 10. FRANKLIN. 


The Tabard Inn Company has just been 
incorporated with a capitalization of $3,000,000. 
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MACBETH ? 
The maker who 
isn’t afraid of his 


lamp-chimneys. 


The Index teiis you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and 
the saving of chimney-money; 
do you want it? 


sent free; 


MaccseErTH, Pittsburgh. 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875. Thousands 


1aving failed elsewhere 


have beencured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Dr. Lappont 


Physician to the Late POPE LEO Sirongly 
Recommends the Use of 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


In all Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis and Many 


Other Affections. 


Dr. LAPPONI, who was Physician in Ordinary to POPE LEO XIII. has been 
Appointed to Act in the Same Capacity to POPE PIUS X. 
His Endorsement Carries the Weight of an Eminent 
and Widely Recognized Authority. 


Following is Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial 
as Written by Himself: 


Romg, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 
Fratelli) in Rome, directed by myself, I have largely experimented with the natural 


mineral water, placed in commerce under the name of BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER and am glad to be able to attest that, by its richness of composition of 
lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular 
Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal 
Dyspepsia, of Gravel and Renal Insufficiency, of light Nephritic Affections and of all 
the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 
The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of Arterio- 
sclerosis and in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 
May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for the truth. 
(Signed) PRoF. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI. 
Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratellt) 
in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., etc. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


question sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists, generally. 
Testimonials which defy all -imputation or 
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North Dakota Association 


Our clans gathered at Carrington, Sept. 29, in the 
Here in 


ind in two new ones to the west 


heart of our largest conference James- 
town Conference 
we see the push and enthusiasm of home missionary 
work. Sixteen new churches, seven or eight church 
buildings, a large number of Sunday schools organ 
ized and much sel!-denying labor by missionaries 
were reported by Superintendents Powell and Stick 
ney. It is doubtful whether there is any district in 
the country where a little money goes farther than 
in this growing section of the state. To two home 
missionaries sorely tried and prevented from com 
ing to our gathering the association sent expressions 
of sympathy and an offering of money 

Papers or addresses were given by Mr. E. T. Cur 
tis, formerly principal of the Fargo College prepara- 
tory department, upon the Kind of a Ministei 
Needed for the Times; on Jonathan Edwards, by 
Rey. G. B. Barnes, who illustrated the greatness of 
this prince in our Israel; by Rey. C. A. Mack, 
erator of the association, on John Wesley; by Pres 
ident Morley on Educational Ideals, showing what 
the college aims to give its graduates and pleading 
for time in the making of character, 
tal or moral. 
men to finish study and get to work to earn money 
As to education reported a large 
Freshman Class, buildings crowded ; 


mod 


whether men 
He deprecated the haste of young 


Fargo College 
recitations held 
in dwelling houses and the musie department sent 


down town for accommodations; all this to the great 


detriment of a growing work. There is steady im 
provement in the quality of 
numbers Conference is 
Christian academy at New 
$20,000 in money being promised by the town. A 
committee was appointed to consider the 
tional needs of other sections and confer with the 
people as to planting academies 

Rey. C. N. Sinnett, in a humorous poem, described 
North Dakota’s debt to New 
C. H. Phillips reviewed favorably The Religion of a 
Mature Mind. 

Dr. C. H 
tary of our Church Building Society and spoke upon 
Congregationalism, its faith, fellowship and free 
North Da. 
fifty Congregational churches need 


teaching as well as in 
Jamestown locating a 


Rockford, a site and 


educa- 


England, and Rey. 


Richards made his first visit as Secre 


dom, as well as upon his special topic 
kota has ove! 


fast service with comfort. 


will send a tne « 
weun 
eultable for framine 

rer” Bok of Trains 


“20% Century. Li 


An urgent situation requiring your immediate presence in New 
York or Chicago can best be met by use of the “20th Century 
Limited.” A little superior to any train in America, and particularly ¥ 
ahead in point of speed. Pre-eminently a train for busy people, but 
may be used with equal advantage by any one wishing perfection of 
Runs daily, in each direction, between 


Chicago and New York 
in 20 hours 


Over the Lake Shere & Michigan Southern end New York Central Roads. 


For Busy People 


ing houses of worship. Dr. W. A. Rice made a 
strong appeal for help for our veteran ministers and 
missionaries of our church 

Population is coming rapidly to North Dakota; 
people leave their high-priced lands in the older 
states and Invest here. Some foreigners come, but 
Americans. In the Northwest, about Minot, 
are many new settlers and a score of churches have 
been. formed recently.. In the central part of the 
state, about Bismarck, lands are being secured by 
By improved husbandry, 
through which moisture is conserved, possibly by a 


more 


settlers. methods of 


eradual westward movement of the rain belt, agri- | 


culture is moving westward. 

Hence, North Dakota with its growing population, 
now estimated at 500,000, possesses much mission- 
ary and educational interest. J. H. M. 


But it’s the way of a man never to know 
who loves him most till it’s too late.—Gelett 


Burgess. 


To California 


You have thought of spending the 
winter in California for a long while, 
ut vou have told yourself that you did 

ot have the time, that the expense 
yreat, that the trip was too 
long and uncomfortable. 

If you can take or make time this 
winter, we can take care of the remain- 
der of the proposition. 

Listen! Every week we have per- 
<onallv conducted tourist excursions 

ilifornia from Boston, Buftalo, Chi- 

so and St. Louis. All of them go 
rough Colorado, passing the grand 
2ocky Mountain scenery by daylight, 
" rough Salt Lake City. This is 
the mosi interesting, comfortable and 
economical way of going. 

Two interesting publi- 
cations about California 

free on request. 


P, 8, EUSTIS, Pass’r Traffic Mgr, 
CHICAGO 68 


was too 


| 


Se 
ne 


mited— 


Prowides every convenience found in leading hotels, 


A BEAUTIPUL PICTUE —Por 60 conts (money or postage) undersigned 


olored pleture of thie great train, set in a charwing landscape, pro. 
ed by perrone who have examined itas the foest train view ever issued; 


or travel information address 


A. J. SMITH, G.P. & T. A., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


20 Hour Trains 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 


TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


An unsurpassed opportunity for families and 
individuals intending to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


TO CROSS THE CONTINENT 
WITHOUT CHANCE OF CARS. 


A Train of Elegant Vestibuled Sleening and 


| Dining Cars will leave Boston NOVEMBER 
| 17, and 


Arrive in SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Saturday, NOV. 21. 


Passengers will be allowed to use regular 


tickets either one way or round trip at the 


regular rates. 


Our regular excursion tickets cover every expense of 
travel both ways, and vive the holders entire freedom 
on the Pacifie Coast. 

On the same date, Nov. 17, a party leaves Boston for 
a tour of 39 days under special escort. 

ADDITIONAL CALIFORNIA TouRSs December.15 and 
in January, February. March and Apri 


I 1. 
TOURS TO MEXICO Jan. 21 and Feb. 11. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
(= Send for descriptive book, mentioning trip destred. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington St., opp 0ld South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


inneapolis 


Duluth 


Four fast trains daily leave Chicago 
at 9:00 a.m., 6:30 p.m., 10:00p.m. 
and 3:00 a. m. via the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway. These fast 
trains are equipped with all the con- 
veniences of modern railway travel. 


One of them. the electric lighted 


North - Western 


Limited 

leaving at 6:30 p. m. has Pullman 
drawing-room and compartment sleep- 
ing cars, buffet smoking cars, Book- 
lovers Library, dining car, free chair 
cars and day coaches. Other trains 
are equipped with Pullman drawing 
room sleeping cars, cafe and parlor 
cars and free chair cars. 

Tickets, sleeping car reservations and full 

particulars on application. 
W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r. Traffic Mgr. 


Dr. B. F, Bye’s Oils for cancers and tumors are 
& painiess cure. Most cases are treated at home. 
Send for book telling what wonderful things are 

ing done. Gives instant relief from pain. Ad- 

a3 Dr. U. ¥, BYE, 300 N. 11. 5t., Lndianapolis,lod- 


a? a |} 


are a success. 


' 
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How to Be Cured. 


WITHOUT PAIN. 


Don’t wait until you are a helpless in- 
valid, for a seemingly simple case of 
hemorrhoids or piles may, if neglected, 
rapidly lead to worse. The unnatural 
formations become tumorous and perma- 
nent, and the inflammation grows until 
abscesses form; the disease burrows into 
the tissues, forming tubular growths 
which discharge pus; cancerous condi- 
tions and general gangrenous degenera- 
tion appear. 

What is needed at the start, or at any 
stage, is something to soothe this inflam- 
mation, reduce the swelling and disten- 
sion, and at the same time restore the 
diseased parts to normal condition. 
These three things are accomplished per- 
fectly by the Pyramid Pile Cure. It 
checks all progress of the disease, and 
rapidly returns the affected parts to 
health, besides relieving at once the pain 
and fearful irritation. 

“T began using Pyramid Pile Cure, and 
in order to make sure of a cure bought 
five packages; for the past six weeks I 
have not been troubled in the least, and 
I had been bothered for thirty-five years, 
and had spent more than fifty dollars for 
different remedies; this is the first per- 
manent help I have had, and no one could 
feel more grateful than I do.” L. M. 
Williams, Conneaut, O. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is sold by druggists 
generally for fifty cents a package, and 
we urge all sufferers to write Pyramid 
Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., for their val- 
uable little book describing the cause 
and cure of piles. 


College 

Trustees, 
Trustees 
of Estates. 


Both should communicate with me and | 
lean of my gilt-edged, rock-ribbed six | 
per cent. net farm mortgages. Safe as 
government ‘bonds and as solid as the 
rock of Gibraltar. | 

I invite the most hard-headed, rigid in- 
vestigation of both myself and these mort- 
gages. 

have been in this business for 18 years 
and never lost a cent for a customer and 
neyer foreclosed a mortgage. I-collect all 
‘principal and interest without charge and 
remit in New York exchange. Write to 
me for further information. | 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, | 
Investment Banker, Lisbon, N. D. 


<2 = 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. 
| BOSTON, MASS. 

Sound, conservative 

improved realty. 

We examine every 

every borrower. We make cur loans with our 

own money and turn them over complete. In 

best. Noone now handling western mortgages has 

ha# more experience. We pive vouthe benefit of that 

hand has never been surpassed. Hiviiest references. 
Write for circulars and full information free. 


CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131! State Street, 
o, NET first mortyayes on 
b /O security and know 
28 years we have learnet how to select the 
experience. The quality of the securities now on 
PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan, 


EXCHANGEABLE S, S, LIBRARIES 


Frequent installments of 
new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON 


Chicago . 


= 


BEREA, O., 


Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 554.) 


social settlement questions in New York city. 
She is the daughter of Mr. William W. Whitcomb 
ot Boston. 

Spiritual Activity 


MAXVILLE, ON'., Rev. J. T. Daley, pastor. Three 
new members at last communion; fifteen others 
prepared for next month. Special meetings to be 
held. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Plymouth Ch., Rey. Archibald 
MeCord, pastor, added 51 new members during 
the past year. Classes for Christian culture have 
been organized among the young people. 

SCRANTON, PA., Plymouth Ch., Rev. T. A. Hum- 
phreys, pastor. Within the year 83 have united 
with the church, 71 on confession. A pastor’s 
class trains recent accessions to the church in the 
Bible and Christian life and work. The mission 
Sunday school on Sherman Avenue enrolls with 
the church school over 500 pupils. 

’ 


Anniversaries 


LE RAYSVILLE, PA., Rev. Magee Pratt, minister. 
Centennial of organization of church by mission- 
aries from Hartford, Ct., Oct. 10, 11. 

West TORRINGTON, Cr.—Fourth of pastorate of 
Rey. T. C. Richards celebrated Oct. 4 by inaugu- 
rating Men’s League. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


FRANKLIN, Cr.—By will of Miss Lydia Lathrop: 
First Ch., $3,000; A. B. C. F. M., A. M. A. and 
C. H. M.3$., about $2,500 each. 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—By will of Chas. Chase: 
ehureh at Dunbarton, $1,000; the Woman’s Aid 
and Relief Soc., Eliot Hospital and Children’s 
Home, $10,000 each. These are residuary lega- 
tees of an estate estimated-at $200,000. 

OBERLIN, 0.—President King announces that a 
friend whose name for the present is withheld has 
given $25,000 toward the half million endowment 
fund for which the seminary is working. 

SANBORNTON, N. H.—By will of Hannah P. Taylor 
the echureh there receives $400 and North Ch. 
$200. Also, to Sanbornton Ch., eight memorial 
windows, gifts of individuals in memory of Nathan 
and Abigail E. Taylor, the Perkins and Sanborn 
families, the Lanes, J. Burley Osgood, Sam’] and 
Martha A. Thompson, Deacon Joseph and Judith 
L. Emery, Jona. M. and Huldah L. Taylor, and 
May Louise Currier; two stained glass windows 
from the Sunday school and C. E. Soc., marked 
with monogram of each; silver collection plates 
from Miss Luey E. Osgood, resident, and Mrs. 
Mary (Osgood) Bates, New York city. 


Material Gain 


AGAWAM, MAss.— Extensive additions to the church 
building, costing $2,200, and providing choir 
rooms, chapel, parlor, kitchen and various class- 
rooms and a commodious poreh. 

Rev. J. J. Shingler, pastor. 
extensively remodeled. New tower and main en- 
trance erected, auditorium frescoed and floor in- 
clined and newly carpeted. Electric lights, curved 
pews and new pulpit furniture installed. 
of the repair fund, about $1,000, will probably be 
spent on the Sunday school room. 

CHELSEA, Micu.—Interior of building elaborately 
decorated and recarpeted at a cost of $750. 

Corurr, MAss., Rey. A. R. Atwood, pastor. Five 
new maps, 54 x 84 feet, 1902 survey of Palestine 
presented to Sunday school on Rally Day. 


Building | 


Balance | 


CRANSTON, R. I., Edgewood Ch., Rev. A.S. Hawkes, 


pastor, graded and conereted grounds about its 

new building. Extra heating apparatus room to 

be installed. 

Dawson Crry, YUKON, Presh., with its $40,000 
house of worship and $10,000 parsonage has just 
purchased a $10,000 organ, which was dedicated 
with two recitals by Wm. C. Karl of New York, 
who was imported for the purpose. 

FRIENDSHIP, N. Y., is building a parsonage on lot 
given by Mrs. Harriet I. Rice. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Park Ave. Ch., is engaged 
on $10,000 addition to its plant. Labor troubles 
are delaying the work somewhat. 

NortH BARNSTEAD, N. H., pastorless, received 
from Mr. M. Y. B. Nutter money for carpets for 
pews, and with the-aid of summer visitors will 
make other improvements. 

PHILADEPHIA, PaA., Snyder Ave. Ch., laid the cor- 
ner stone of a new edifice Sept. 20. Sermon by 
Dr. C. H. Richards. 

DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE. 

A tonic palmetto medicine that relieves immedi- 
ately and absolutely cures every case of Indiges- 
tion, Flatulency, Constipation and Catarrh of the 
Mucous Membranes to stay cured. ; 
metto Wine is a specific for Kidney and Liver Con- 
gestion and Inflammation of Bladder. . ‘ 

Seventy-five cents at Drug Stores for a large bot- 
tle, usuai dollar size, but a trial bottle will be sent 
free and prepaid to every reader of The Congrega- 
tionalist who writes for it. 

Simply send your name and address by letter or 
Sotal card to. Drake Formula Company, Lake and 
earborn Streets, Chicago, Il. 


Drake’s Pal- | 
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Tale China and Glass 


Intending buyers will find an ex- 


tensive stock to choose from in 


Salad Sets 


(#5 wp to #150) 


Dinner Sets: 


($8 up to $800) 


Pudding Sets 


($2 up to $20) 


Fish Sets 


(#5 up to $120) 


Ice Cream Sets 


(33 up to R75) 


Oyster Plates 


(838 up to #90 doz.) 


Also single dozens of high-class China Plates 
for course dinners; also 


Bouillon Cups and Saucers. 
Ramikins, all values. 
French Porcelain Souffle Dishes. 
Paris Café Entrée Dishes. 
Covered Gorgonzola Dishes. 


Fire Proof Welsh Rarebit Dishes. 


In the enlarged Glass Department (2d floor) 
an Extensive Exhibit of 
Fine Table Glassware 


Roemers, Sorbets, Creme de Menthes, Cor- 
dials, Lemonades, Champagnes, Hocks, 
Decanters, Carafes, Ete. 


Pitchers from the 
Over 600 kinds to 


Rare and odd China 
ordinary up to the costly. 
choose from. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms will be seen an 
extensive exhibit of things adapted to Wedding 
Gifts, and in the Lamp Department (gallery) 
are attractive designs of all grades, from low 
cost to the costly ones. 

Every price marked in plain figures, and we 
are not undersold on equal wares if we know 
it. Inspection invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS 


FLOORS) 


(SEVEN 


120 Franklin St. Cor. Federal, Boston 


Street" 


Street cars marked “ Federal may be 


taken from either railway station. 


DONT 
| Crate Your/mgers OF 


(T IS EASIER AND BETTER TO USE 


SLADES 


POWDERED 


NUTMEG 


Absolutely Pure. 
Extra Strong. Full Weight. 


Simply shake and the deed is done. 
No nutmeg wasted on the grater. 
No small pieces to throw away. 
Most convenient— Most economical. 


Ask your grocer for Slade’s 
Nutmeg, in sifting-top tins, 
and refuse inferior kinds. 


If It’s ‘‘Slade’s"’ It is Pure and Good. 
‘D. & L. SLADE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


All the 
important works 


BEECHER’S 
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Giving Older Boys a Chance 


BY REV. L. B. GOODRICH, MARLBORO, MASS. 


Summer camps of small boys, in care of a 
pastor with competent helpers, are common. 
This is a sketch of a similar outing with boys 
of larger growth, the helpers being left at 
home. The motive was the desire to recog- 
nize the loyalty of a company of young men 
to the chureh services and organizations. 

Through the kindness of Rey. Daniel Mer- 
riman, D. D., they camped in a secluded nook 
on his beautiful estate in Intervale, N. H. 
From this point tramping trips were taken 
in various directions. The boys climbed Kear- 
sage and, immersed in driving mist, solemnly 
debated whether there were really any moun- 


tains in New Hampshire. Certainly none 
were in sight. Their skepticism was re- 


moved when they passed a memorable night 
in the scrub spruce on the top of Chocorua, 
with stars for lamps, drifting clouds for 
blankets and a gale of wind as a minor attac- 
tion. The boys enjoyed their hardships and 
from their nests 3,500 feet above the sea 
watched the glories of their first sunrise from 
a mountain top. With haversacks well filled 
and blanket rolls over their shoulders, they 
tramped into Tuckerman’s Ravine, to the 
open-faced camp by Hermit Lake, where 
they slept on beds of balsam before the warm- 
ing fire. Next morning they made their way 
to the head of the ravine, saw the Snow Arch, 
snowballed on July 8, picked bluets, violets, 
twin flowers and Alpine daisies, and scrambled 
up the walls of the ravine to the summit of 
Mount Washington, where they enjoyed one 
of the best views of the season. 

The boys varied in age from sixteen to 
twenty-one. They were away twelve days. 
They did their own work. The trip, includ- 
ing car fare, cost $15 each. As to food, they 
lived well on a little less than fifty cents a 
day. One boy gained ten pounds. They 
needed no watching. The pastor was simply 
general assistant and guide. He believes— 
and so do the boys—that a camping outfit is 
a legitimate part of a church plant. 


ORIGIN 
Ofa Famous Human Food. 


‘The story of great discoveries or inventions 
is always of interest. 

An active brain worker who found himself 
hampered by lack of bodily strength and vigor 
and could not carry out the plans and enter- 
prises he knew how to conduct was led to 
study various foods and their effects upon the 
human system. In other words, before he 
could carry out his plans he had to find a food 
that would carry him eee and renew his 
—- and mental strength. 

e knew that a food that was a brain and 


nerve builder (rather than a mere fat maker), 


was universally needed. He knew that meat 
with the average man does not accomplish the 
<dlesired results. He knew that the soft gray 
substance in brain and nerve centers is made 
from Albumen and Phosphate of Potash ob- 
tained from food. Then he started to solve 
the problem. 

Careful and extensive experiments evolved 
Grape-Nuts, the now famous food. Grape- 
Nuts contain the brain and nerve build ng 
food elements in condition for easy digestion. 
‘The result of eating Grape-Nuts daily is eas- 
- seen in a marked sturdiness and activity 
of the brain and nervous system, making it a 
pleasure for one to carry on the daily duties 
without fatigue or exhaustion. The food is in 
no sense a stimulant, but is simply food which 
renews and replaces the daily waste of brain 
and nerves, 

Its flavor is charming, and being fully and 
thoroughly cooked at the factory it is served 
instantly with ¢ream. 

The signature of the brain worker spoken 
of, C. W. Post, is to be seen on each genuine 
package of Girape-Nuts. 

Look in each pack 


e for a copy of the 
famous little book, ** 


e Road to Wellville.” 


= 


The Nashua Watchtower 


Two changes of pastorate in this section are to 
be noted. First, the installation of Rev. H. R. 
McCartney at Goffstown. After a creditable service 
at West Stewartstown Mr. McCartney comes to 
Goffstown under favorable auspices. The people 
were not only unanimous in calling him, but work 
enthusiastically under his lead. His rare scholar- 


ship and frank, genuine bearing delighted the coun- | 


cil and have profoundly impressed the church and 
parish. Mr. McCartney is a worthy successor of a 
line of excellent pastors. 

Another change oecurs in connection with the 
removal of Rey. John Reid of Greenville to South 
Main Street Church, Manchester. He expects to be 
installed toward the close of this month. 
has made a fine record in Greenville both in pul- 
pit and pastoral work during four fruitful years. 
Neighboring ministers are glad to keep him in 
Hillsboro County. 

Turning to another part of the state, we note the 
change in the order of religious observance in Dart- 
mouth College. 
ducted by the president, is, as heretofore, compul- 
sory; but attendance upon the morning service in 
ehureh is voluntary. 
prising some of the most gifted ministers of the 
country, whom the students will esteem it a privi- 
lege to hear, continues for the present. 
stood, however, that the church is to be on the out- 


look for the right man to become college pastor. | 


The monthly observance of the Lord’s Supper in 
Rollins Chapel is to be conducted by the president, 
and will be open to students and faculty. Students 
will assist in distributing the elements at the Sup- 
per. A Sunday lectureship on the Bilble will be 


established, in charge of a seholarly Bible inter- | 


preter. These features, together with the Y. M. 
C, A. work under the leadership of a spiritually 
strong and popular graduate of the last\class, will 
bring to the front the religious forces of the college. 


The change as to church attendance is made witha | 
The | 


distinet view to increasing religious activities. 
president said in his opening address: ** This action 
has not been taken as a concession. No demands 
or requests have been made for it. Nor has it been 
taken with a view to negative results. The initia- 
tive has come from religious men in the interest of 
personal religion and with view to positive results.” 
It is the prayer of our churehes that Dartmouth, 
as in the past, will never lack spiritual force, and 
we have reason to believe that the coming year will 
be full of encouragement along this line. 0. H. 


Two Dedications 
THE VILLAGE CHURCH OF FRANKLIN 


The church originally built in 1820, remodeled in 
1839 and partially destroyed by fire Dee. 7, 1902, 


has been rebuilt at a eost of nearly $7,000, and | 
The pro- | 


was dedicated, Sept. 24, without debt. 
gram included addresses by Rey. Messrs. J. H. Bliss 
and W. A. Hadley, former pastors, by Rev. 
E. W. Bishop, and a dedicatory prayer by Rey. 
D. P. Hatch, the present pastor. 

The exterior closely resembles the old church, 
but the interior is handsomely fitted up with finish 
of Southern pine, the walls of the auditorium fres- 
coed with a delicate buff shading to a light green 
to correspond with the prevailing tint of the stec! 
ceiling. 
with oak circular pews seating 350, By an arrange- 
ment of windows the gallery, formerly open, can be 
made a separate room if desired. The nine win- 


dows of beautifully stained glass are gifts of indi- ; 


viduals in memory of former worshipers, including 


Daniel Webster, whose home chureh it was, and | 


Judge G. W. Nesmith. With vestibule, pastor's 
room, new carpet and furnace, a renovated and 
redecorated organ, the equipment is complete, mak- 
ing a model house of worship, an ample reward for 
the personal sacrifices it embodies. 


LOW MEMORIAL LIBRARY, WAKEFIELD 


This is a gift of Hon, Seth Low, mayor of New 
York, in memory of his mother, who was a native of 
the town and had for ita great affection. The two- 
story building has a white dome, is of colonial de- 
sign, with underpinning of Conway granite, interlor 
finished in rough plaster Unted green and buff, and 
a shelving capacity for 12,000 volumes, The ded- 
leation exercises were interesting, with addresses 
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Mr. Reid | 


The afternoon yesper service, con- | 
The board of preachers, com- | 


It is under- | 


Itis fitted with electric lights and furnished 


‘IS YOUR STOMACH ON A STRIKE 


| There is Nothing to Prevent You Em- 


ploying a Substitute to Do its Work. 


| ‘There is such a thing as forbearance 
ceasing to be a virtue even in the case of 
one’s stomach. There is no qu 

that some stomachs will stand a great 
deal more wear and tear and abuse a 
| others, but they all have their limit 

| when that limit is reached, the stomach 
| must be reckoned with as sure as fate. 
| The best way and really the only effective 
| way to treat your stomach when it rebels 
is to employ a substitute to do its work. 
This will give the weakened and worn-out 
organ an opportunity to rest and regain 
| its strength and health, . 

| Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets relieve the 
/stomach of its work by taking up the 
work and doing it just as one set or shift 
of workmen relieves another. They actu- 
ally digest the food in just the same man- 
ner and just the same time as the diges- 
tive fluids of a sound stomach do. In 
fact, when dissolved in the stomach, they 
are digestive fluids for they con ex- 
actly the same constituents and elements 
as the gastric juice and other digestive 
fluids of the stomach. No matter what 
the condition of the stomach is, their 
work is just the same. They work in 
| their own natural way without regard te 
surrounding conditions. 

The stomach being thus relieved b 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, is resto 
and renewed by Nature and the rest of 
| the human body does not suffer in the 
| least by reason of its failure to perform 
its work. 

A Wisconsin man says: ‘‘I suffered the 
pangs of dyspepsia for 10 years. I tried 
every known remedy with indifferent re- 
sults until I was told of the remarkable 
cures of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I 
bought a box, began taking them and for- 
got I hada stomach. Three boxes cured 
me completely. I have had no trouble 
whatever for a year and have an appetite 
like a harvest hand and can eat am 
that is set before me without fear of b: 
results.”’ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. The 
druggist never fails to have them in stock 
because the demand for them is so 
and so pronounced that he eannot afford 
to be without them. People who could 
not get them of one druggist would go to 
‘another and would get in the h of 
buying their other drugs there as well as 
| their Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 


Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


ydrozon 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading | 
hysicians, It is absolut arm: 
ess, yet most powerful healing 

agent. Hydrozone d 
sites which cause these ; 
| Take no substitute and see 
every bottle bears my 


Trial Size, 25 ; 


At Druggists or by mail, from 
0.. 


? 


r Peg 
J. S. Waterman & Sons, — 
FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS | 
and EMBAL 
onion cite nae oe 
Adjoining Dediey ot Terminal. - 
alt rtey sient erasers] 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 


_ 


a 


. 
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by the donor, Rey. A. H. Thompson, a former pas- 
tor, Rey. G. A. Foss, the present pastor, and a 
poem by Dr. A. P. Chesley of Concord. 


N. F, C. 


In Coos County 


Coos Conference held its annual meeting Oct. 6, 7, 
at Laneaster. It was welcomed with hearty greet- 
ings by the church people and with a radiant dis- 
play of autumnal hues by opulent nature. The 
mountains to the east, and those westward in Ver- 
mont, glowed with sunset tints. 

The representatives of the churches reported 
progress or hopeful indications. At Dalton, a de- 
clining town back among the hills, the pastor holds 
services in outlying schoolhouses. On the border 
of Canada, West Stewartstown, notwithstanding 
the recent removal of its pastor, rejoices in in- 
creased membership. The Sunday school is in 
better coudition than for twenty-five years. A new 
pastor has been engaged, Rey. Arthur Titcomb of 
Saxonyille, Mass., who is to come Nov. 15. Beth- 
Jehem chureh has advanced financially, improve- 
ments haying been made and $100 paid on the par- 
sonage debt. Contributions for missions from the 
young people have increased. Pastor’s classes for 
young people and for men are a feature here. 

At Gorham, where a year ago the removal of the 
Grand Trunk Railroad car-shops caused much dis- 
couragement, and for a time the closing of the 
sanctuary, the church, under the leadership of Rey. 
L. W. Morey, is taking new heart of hope. Seven 
members have been received, a Junior Endeavor 
Society of thirty-nine has been organized, and 
money has been subscribed to renoyate the house 
of worship in the spring. In the aggressive church 
at Berlin the latest development is a Men’s Sunday 
Evening Club of over eighty, most of them not 
heretofore connected with any church. Its pur- 
pose is to sustain a Sunday evening service espe- 
cially acceptable to men. 

Though the “north country”? is somewhat de- 
tached, being wedged in between the White Moun 
tains and Canada, the Connecticut River and the 
Maine woods, yet the reports of the reading of the 
pastors did not indicate lack of touch with the world 
of thought. Such authors as Harnack, James, Me- 
Connell, Peabody and Smyth were the leading ones 
favored. At the same time, the chief themes in 
their preaching were either evangelistic or based 
on the cardinal doctrines-of the faith. 

The most noteworthy address at the conference 
was the presentation.of the work of the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society by Secretary Boyn- 
ton, 

_ The church at Berlin was received to membership 
on dismission from Oxford Conference, Maine. 
Wis dt. Gy 


JUST ONE A DAY. 


How the Coffee Crank Compromises 
His Health. 


Some people say: ‘‘ Coffee don’t hurt me” 
and then add: ‘‘ Anyway I only drink one 
oa a day.”’ 

eoffee really don’t hurt why not drink 
more? There is but one answer and that is 
coffee does hurt them and they know it. When 
they drink it once a day they compromise with 
their enemy. There are people whom one cup 
of coffee a Gay will put in bed, if the habit be 


continued. 

** Although warned by physicians to let cof- 
fee alone I have always been so fond of it that 
I continued te use it,’”? confesses an Ohio lady. 
“*J compromised with myself and drank just 


one cup eyery morning until about six weeks 
0. 
ae All the time I was drinki 


b coffee I had 
heart trouble that grew steadi a worse and 
finally I had such alarming sensations in my 


head (sometimes causing me to fall down) that 
Liat last took my doctor’s advice and quit 
oe and began to use Postum Coffee in its 
Pi The results have been all that the doctor 
— for I have not only lost my craving for 
CO! and enjoy my good Postum just as well, 
but heart trouble has ceased and JI have no 
seadiers spain in m head. I feel better in 
every way and consider myself a very fortu- 
nate woman to have found the truth about 
+5 ** Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
ipa te fab piitiags 7 
in each package for a co 
rh We 


of the 
famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to llville.’’ 


cine we a 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Oct. 18, Sunday. To Bphesus.—Rev. 2: 1-7. 

These churches were small bodies of a few 
hundred at most in the midst of great heathen 
populations of idolaters. The angel is a per- 
sonification of the individual spirit and life of 
the church, hardly the pastor. Ephesus was 
the metropolis. Its church went back to 
Paul’s missionary visits. It had patience and 
purity of doctrine, but not enthusiasm. Note 
that Christ speaks of this loss of enthusiasm 
as a fall, the tendency of which was to ex- 
tinction of influence. Enthusiasm is the dy- 
namo which transforms energy and patience 
into light. When the light of joy and zeal die 
in a church and its members cease to havea 
message they lose the respect of the commu- 
nity. The question we ought to ask and which 
the community will certainly ask is the same 
with achange of the personal pronoun: ‘‘ Have 
we (they) anything to give? ”’ 


Oct. 19. Smyrna.—Rev. 2: 8-11. 

Smyrna was the prosperous city, the ally of 
Rome, the seat of commerce. But the real 
wealth and glory of the church in Smyrna was 
according to Christ’s word: ‘‘ Blessed are ye 
poor.”? Tribulation and poverty and persecu- 
tion are a little price to pay for the unqualified 
praise of Christ. Modern scholarship has 
shown how apposite even the slight allusions 
of these messages are to the history of the cit- 
ies and the churches. Note that Christ does 
not promise an immediate cessation of trial. 
The reward of farthful endurance is a richer 
life. Note the ‘‘second death’’ which may 
hurt where it cannot destroy. 


Oct. 20. Pergamus.—Rev. 2: 12-17. 

This was the ancient capital of Asia and at 
this time the chief center of Roman power. It 
was by refusing to burn incense to the empe- 
ror that Christians first came into direct con- 
flict with authority. Satan’s seat is the pres- 
ence of this worship, refusal of which had 
sent Antipas to his death. The Nicolaitans 
taught Christian freedom so as to open a door 
for immorality. Pergamus was a Gentile 
church, and the temptation of half-hearted 
members was to conform to idolatrous prac- 
tices which touched the common acts of life. 


Oct. 21. Thyatira.—Rev. 2: 18-28. 

Christ offers responsibility as a reward. Its 
condition-precedent is overcoming. Self-mas- 
tery must precede the care of others. Here too 
the leaven of conformity to the habits of an 
evil world had done its work and the church 
had not purified itself by casting out the leader. 
Oct. 22. Sardis.—Rev. 3: 1-6. 

Personal knowledge of the history and life 
of the city speaks in these words. The decay 
of ancient importance corresponded to a de- 
cay of spiritual life. Yet note that ‘‘even in 
Sardis ’’ there were those who had been faith- 
ful, and the promise for overcoming is espe- 
cially rich and full. 

Oct. 23. Philadelphia.—Rev. 3: 7-13. 

With what knowledge and cordiality does 
the Master praise! Note the blessing—an 
open door. Blessed indeed is the church 
which desires a larger opportunity and the 
man who cries, ‘* Here am I, send me.’”’ Yet 
here too the charge to watch is needful. 
Those who have kept the word of God’s pa- 
tience must keep it to the end. 

Oct. 24. Laodicea.—Rev. 3: 14-22. 

Laodicea was a city of large financial deal- 
ings, of banks and bankers. It trusted in its 
wealth. Like a breath from heayen comes 
the overturning judgment which tells that in 
the eyes of Christ its wealthy church was 
poor. Christianity taken as a matter of course 
ceases to be Christianity. This picture of 


ful church of seven. Christ is always ready, 
| always longing for our return. 


Christ at the door knocking and waiting to be | 
asked to enter was spoken to the least hope- | 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions. 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves. 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in‘ any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.”’ 
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Massachusetts Monumental Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 


We wish every one who thinks of purchasing a memo- 
rial to “SEND FoR OUR FREE BOOKLET.” 
Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished free. 


‘‘Granite, Marble, Bronze.’’ 


M8 Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color, 
scalp diseases & hair falling 
50c, and g 


SLO st Drug 


CURES 


Painkil\er'csucrs.- 


PERRY DAVIS?  SORETHROAT 


ed you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 


The 
Thirty Years of 
Experience 


in the construction of writing 
machines, which are behind 
the Remington Typewriter, 


mean jjer tinal to the purchaser. 
He knows that he is getting a 
reliable machine when he buys a 


REMINGTON 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. (International Silver Co, Successor) Meriden, Conn. 


7. 


- 


throned upon his lofty chair. 
Drums on tne tabje with his Spoon, 
Congtetow. 


“SILVER PLATE THAT WEARS.” 


KNIVES, peabe.t fod tacehg gy AS) One STAMPED 


_ 1847 ROGERS BRos. | @ 


These brands are unrivaled, and from their ss Maaaih worth have long 
been known as ‘‘Silber Plate that Wears.’’ The genuine Spoons, 
Forks, etc., bear the complete trade-mark: 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


This make has been on the market for nearly sixty years, steadily gain- 
ing in the character of designs, finish, and general popularity, but the 
best of all, the good old **Rogers’’ quality, first exhibited by this 
brand, has been maintained, and has made the “1847 Rogers Bros.’’ 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


the most famous of all silverware. 
Send for catalogue ‘‘ J-65 ’’ Made by 


For a Better Sunday Schoo 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday 
School 


By E. 


D. BurTON and SHAILER MATHEWS 


208 pp., Svo, cloth; net, $1.00, postpaid, $1.10, 


Two Text-books to be Used in Connection with 
Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School 


Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ 


By FE. 


D>. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS 


800 pp., Svo, cloth; postpaid, $1.00. 


Constructive Studies in the Priestly 
Element in the Old Testament 


By WittiamM R. HARPER 


162 pp., Svo, cloth; postpaid, 81.00, 
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|THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A New Feature 


FOR 


Christmas Bazaars 


Pad 


This is the time of the year to ciples 
money, when every Church Bazaar ought to 
be a success. 

We have a plan which comes as a real 
boon to the weary church worker who has 
exhausted all the novelties. It has also general 
popularity, practicality and profit to commend it, — 
and no outlay is required to start it. It can 
be utilized in connection with an ordinary 
bazaar, or may be expanded to cover the 
whole evening’s entertainment and sale. 

We will gladly send full particulars to any 


one who is interested. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE @ co. | 


34 Union Square, New York 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., ~ 
34 Union Square, New York. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly send me full particulars in regard to your ct 
Bazaar offer. 
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The Modern Missionary Movement; Its Motive, 
Dignity and Growth Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D. 


A pares at Dowie and What He Represents 
Rev. Edwin W. Bishop 
The Fruits of Work Rev. Hugh Black 


Associate Pastor St. George’s United Free Church, Edinburgh 


The Educated Woman in the Church Mary E. Woolley ~ 


President Mt. Holyoke College 


An i sksiation of Mrs. D. L. Moody 
The American Board at Manchester 
The Illinois Home Missionary Secretaryship 


A Review of Dr. G. A. Gordon’s Latest Book 
William Newton pe De D: 


A Full Table of ( Gates Will re ae Wisi 


New York The Pilgrim Press 


Chicago 
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In and Around Chicago 


Sad News from Dr. Sydney Strong. 

Dr. Sydney Strong of Oak Park, a member 
of the Deputation to South Africa, has the 
heartfelt sympathy of his ministerial breth- | 
ren in the death of his wife by heart disease in | 
Naples, Tuesday, Oct. 13. Word had been re- | 
ceived concerning the serious illness of Dr. 
Strong of pneumonia, of which, but for the | 
careful nursing of his wife he would undoubt- | 
edly have died, but no one was prepared for | 
the sad news concerning Mrs. Strong. She | 
was a woman of rare gifts and consecration. | 
In addition to her duties in the parish, which 
she never neglected, she was deeply interested | 
in the work of women for the home fields, and ) 
as president of the Woman’s Auxiliary Society | 
of Illinois had accomplished much in increas- 
ing the gifts to the home societies and in 
awakening interest in them. The severest 
loss is to the home. A devoted mother, a 
thoroughly sympathetic and helpful wife, the | 
burden on the children and the father is well- | 
nigh crushing. That they may have strength | 
to bear it is the prayer of their parish and of 
all who know them. 


The Debt Paying Era 


Within a few days two more churches have | 
liberated themselves from the bonds of debt, 
St. Mark’s Methodist Church and the Belden | 
Avenue Baptist Church. If the plans of local / 
leaders are realized every Methodist church | 
in the city will be free from debt before the | 
close of the year. Rey. Dr. Myron Haynes has | 
led the crusade for the deliverance of the | 
Baptist church and has been aided in his efforts | 
by many persons not connected with his con- 
gregation. Dr. Haynes is one of the most | 
aggressive and effective ministers of his de- | 
nomination in the city. 


Progress in Astronomy 


Great results are anticipated from the Snow 
reflecting telescope, which was turned over to | 
the University of Chicago at Williams Bay, | 
Oct. 3, by the donor, Miss Snow. The gift is 
in memory of her father, the late George W. | 
Snow of Chicago. It cost $10,000 and but for 
the fact that most of the work of mounting 
and preparing it for use was done in the shops | 
of the observatory, the cost would have been | 
far larger. The presentation address was | 
made by Dr. George S. Isham, a nephew of | 
Miss Snow, and the address of acceptance on 
the part of the university by Prof. R. D. 
Saulisbury. Professor Hale, director of 
Yerkes Observatory, under whose eye the 
instrument has been mounted and through 
whose energy it was secured, explained the | 
manner of its working, and then invited those | 
present to inspect the other instruments, and 
the laboratories of the observatory. The new 
telescope will produce an image of a fixed | 
star, or of the sun, in such a way as to render | 
its examination possible by spectroscopes, and | 
other instruments too large to be attached to 
ordinary telescopes. The light is received on 
a plane mirror thirty inches in diameter. The 
image is retlected on another mirror two feet 
in diameter set on a vertical pillar. From its 
surface the rays are reflected through a tun- | 
nel-like house sixty feet long, on a concaye | 
mirror also-two feet in diameter. Here the | 
image can be studied and photographed. | 
Great care has been taken to insure even | 
temperature and freedom from atmospheric 
ehanges. FRANKLIN. 


‘The Interdenominational Federation of men’s | 
religious organizations of New England is to 


hold its first rerular meeting in the Edwards } 


Church, Northampton, Mass,, Oct. 27, all day 
and evening. Men's clubs, unions, ete., con- 


nected with New England churches are in- | 


vited to send delegates. There will be popu- 
jar addresses, as well as discussion of methods 
and plans. 


BY THE AUTHOR OE The Right of Way,” ETC. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER’S sew book 
Old Quebecs The Fortress of New France , 


The author of ‘ Pierre and His People”’ in this ela illustrated 
volume tells the fascinating story of the most quaintly ¢ ic 
city in America. 
With 25 plates in photogravure and over 100 drawings 
in the tert. Cloth, 8vo, $3.75 net (postage 27 cents). 


THE “WONDERFUL AND SATISFYING PORTRAIT” BY 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY in his just-issued life of 
William E. Gladstone 


‘“* Tf the year were otherwise barren of important books, if nothing else 
appeared which the world would not willingly let die, the * Life of Glad- 
stone’ would give rich distinction to this publishing season. ... We 
know of no other book in which one gets a better notion of how 
history is made.”—The Evening Sun, N.Y. 
First edition exhausted on day of issue; a second 
large edition, now in press, will be ready’ on October 
20. Three Svo volumes, with portraits, $10.50 net. 


A CONVENIENT AND POPULAR WORK OF REFERENCE IS 


A. BARTON HEPBURN'’S history of the 
Contest for Sound Money 


A history of coinage and currency in the United States, its dates and 
statistical data give a body of information of paramount importance 
practically unobtainable elsewhere. 

Cloth Svo, gilt top, $2.00 net (postage 19c.). 


A THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers 


A work which has no rival for completeness and trustworthiness. New 

edition, with over 500 new biographies and more than 1,500 met 

alterations. To be complete in five demy 4to volumes, 
illustrated. I. and IT. now ready ; each $6. 


THE BEST NEW FICTION 


Mir. CRAWFORD’S new aval 
The Heart. of Rome 


A Tale of the “* Lost Water” 


The author of the strongest and most popular stories of modern I 
ever written groups around an absorbing love interest the most vi 
elements in the life today of the most famous city in the world. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Published this week. 


Mr. QUILLER-COUCH’S «ew novel 
Hetty Wesley 


Is a tale of the early years of the Wesleys in the Lincolnshire parish 
‘ of Epworth, a story that grips the sympathies and is rs . ins! > 
and suggestiveness. th, $1.50 


Mirs. CAROLINE A. MASON’S ew novel 
Holt of Heathfield 


Contains some delightfully pungent illustrations of the e of claims 
made upon a young and popular minister by the widely varying elements 
in the average congregation. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.60. 


Mr. STEWART EDWARD WHITE’S boys’ book | 


The Magic Forest 


Is one of the gi satisfying juveniles issued in a long time, bs fasei- 
nating drawings in the text appropriate to the story of ors 
summer among Canadian Indians in the deep northern bP 

other illustrations in pers. ay sits 


Ready Next Week 
Mr. CHARLES MAJOR’S new novel 


A Forest Hearth 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “When Knighthood Was in Flower. 


Is a strong and vigorous picture of the adventurous, indomitable 
elements which came from all ranks and parts to unite in the 
State of Indiana. Illustrated by Clyde O. DeLand, Cloth, 
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THIS WEEK'S IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS | 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
piggin, ‘Preasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purehasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St.,New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
i. Howland, Treasurer. to whom donations and subscrip - 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates ana 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rey. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, astern Representative. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
oftices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids In building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rey. C. H. Taintor, 151 
eee St., Chicago Ill.; Rey. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rey. H. H. Wikoff 

» We OAS Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega 
tional Colleges and Academies in seveuteen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward §. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Olfices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 161 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SoclETy, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
dard Seott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
«ost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go eas for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D.,is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The iness Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes The He ong and Christian World, the 

ilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for pommeg f schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
States to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. : 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
yational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rey. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; 
Secreta Rey. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. an 
22d St., New York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New England, Rey. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SocrerTy, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
‘Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Leet Rey. 
©. P. Osborne, Room G01 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and he hate mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made a yabie to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend poset: Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. 
Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches gen pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

0 


m 61 tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
Rice, ten : 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. _ Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 


wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to | 


E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 


and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab? 
lishment pete support of kiy. elieal Congregational 
Charches and S' yy Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 


Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


t 
Women’s Organizations 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 83 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

WomAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 inerogatcas House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE WoOMAN’s SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 


ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 aa Dyponre House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00, life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela,13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass.; 
~ Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward S. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Ayé.. Cambri ; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. Vose, 


ton, Mass. 


Affiliated Societies 


< eee eee ne tal eee sincaletes 
Eyangelical tian rature a es al 
home and abroad. Employs oF pepo makes grants 
ot Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 


Highland St., 


4 it and Mormon work, specialties. Dona- 
tions and ries solicited. Louis ‘Tag, Asst Treas., 150 
Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bliss, D.D., Field Sec., 


F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Rey. Joshua - 
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The Temple Series of Bible 
Characters and Scripture Handbooks 


Following upon the notable success achieved by the Temple Bible, this series of little books, 


for the use of Bible classes, will be received with double welcome. 
to furnish an accurate and comprehensive handbook for the Sunday school as well as for pri- 
vate study. % The volumes of the series, which in general appearance are uniform with the 
Temple Bible, number twenty-eight in all, as follows: 


David, the HMero-King of Israel.—The Rey. Canon 
Knox-Little, M. / 


Abraham and the Patriarchal Age.—The Rey. 
Professor Duff, D. D., Professor of Hebrew and O. T. 
Literature, United College, Bradford. 


Primer of Biblical History, being a Sketch of 
the Whole Field.—The Rey. O. V. Barnicott, M. A. 


Joseph and the Land of Egypt.—The Rey. Profes- 
sor Sayce, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Assyriology, 
Oxford. 


Brahmanism, Buddhism and the Allied Reli- 
gions of fodia.—The Rey. Professor Menzies, D. D., 
Professor of Theology, University of St. Andrews. 


The Age of the Prophets— Pre-exilic.—The Rev. 
Professor Skinner, D. D., Professor of Hebrew, West- 
minster College, Cambridge. 


The Christian Persecution and the Early Mar- 
tyrs.—The Rey. Professor Herkless, D. D., Professor 
Ecclesiastical History, University of St. Andrews. 


The Life of Christ.—The Very Rey. Stewart, D. D., 
LL. D., Principal St. Mary’s College, University of 
St. Andrews. 


J ohn.—The Rey. Canon W. Benham, D. D., London. 


Solomon and the First Temple.—The Very Rey. 
C. W. Stubbs, D. D., Dean of, Ely. 


Paul.—The Rev. J. Gamble, M. A., B. D. 


Saul and the Monarchy.—The Rey. W. Sinker, D. D., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Bible—What It Isand How We Got It.— 
The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 


Moses and the Epoch of the Exodus.—The Ven. 
Archdeacon Waikins, D, D., Professor of Hebrew, 
University of Dublin. 


The object of the series is 


Aaron and the Levitical Legislation.—The Rey. 
Professor Wilkins, D. D., Professor of O. T. Litera- 
ture, Trinity College, Dublin. 


Joshua and the Palestinian Conquest.—The Rev. 
Professor W. H. Bennett, D. D., Professor of O. T. 
Exegesis, Hackney College, London. 


Gideon and the Judges.—Alfred Croom Paterson, 
M. A., Oriel College, Oxford. 


Samueland the School of the Prophets —James 
Sime, Esq., M. A., F. R. 8S. E., late Principal Craig- 
mount College, Edinburgh. ; 


The Kings of Israel and Judah.—The Rey. Pro- 
fessor F. Brown, D. D., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, U. §. A. 


The Age of the Prophets— Po+«t-exilic.—The Rey, 
I. Wilson Harper, D. D., late Tutor Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 


Daniel and the Epoch of the Captivity.—The 
Rey. Mitchell Hunter, M.A. 


The Historical Connection between the Old 
Testament and the New.—J. Milne-Rae, D. D, 


The Twelve Disciples and Their Discipline.— 
The Rey. G. Milligan, M. A. 


Peter.—The Rev. G. Sarson, M. A., Rector of Dover. 


y-—The Rey. Pro- 
r of Philosophy 


The Church of the First Centu 
fessor Clark, LL. D., D. C. L., Profess 
Queens College, Toronto, Canada. 


The Early Christian Apologists.—The Rey. W. 
Carslaw, D. D. 


Confucianism. Taoism and Zoroastrianism.— 
Protessor H. C. Porter, Ph. D., Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


Mohammedanism.—P. (de Lacy Johnstone, Esq., M. A. 
(Oxon), late Bengal Civil Service. 


Twenty-eight vols., 4x 54 inches. Frontispieces. Illuminated title pages. 30 cts., nef, per vol. 
A sample volume sent, postpaid, upon receipt of 30 cents. 


worth a great deal... 
having the Bible in this form. 


tures.”’ al D 
tion, Notes and Frontispiece in each volume. 


“T hardly know of any other edition that can take the place of it. 
and are very suggestive. 
Tt can be studied book by book ; it can be carried on a jour- 
ney; its literary merit can be appreciated ; and, above ali, its spiritual message received.” 


' The Rev. FLOYD W. TOMKINS says of 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE 


The notes alone are 
Nothing can equal the advantage of 


25 volumes. including the volume ** An Introduction to the Study of the Scrip- 
Six additional volumes devoted to the Apoery pla are also ready. 


An introdue- 


4 


Books measure 4x5 in. Bound in limp leather, 60c., net, each; Cloth, 40c., net. Postage extra 


Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Two Great Missionary Books 


THE CHINESE BOOK OF MARTYRS 


By LurLLA MrvNer, missionary of the A. B. 
C. F..M.. Net, $1.50. 


A story of Chinese heroism during the Boxer up- 
rising. This is a thrilling narrative, showing how 
Chinese converts in missions of all denominations 
stood for the Christian faith at the peril of their 
lives. Much of the story is told in their own words, 
and the book is a strong testimony to the vital 
power of Christianity in China. 


A FLIGHT FOR LIFE 


By Rey. JAMES H. ROBERTS. $1.50. 

The narratives of missionaries who escaped the 
massacre in China. Their journey through Asia 
was full of peril and adventure. Dr. Roberts is a 
missionary of the American Board, and his narra- 
tive is not only profoundly interesting, but is told in 
a fascinating manner. 

To Libraries, $1.00. To readers of this paper, 

$1.25, postpaid 


xwvork The Pilgrim Press  o« 


BOSTON 


All the 


important works 
of the great preacher are 


now issued by ~ BOO KS 
Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


; ts you ever buy any books, you cannot afford te 
| be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
| which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
| or Chicago. 


The Congregationalist says: ‘‘ An ideal companion for study.” 


Teachers’ Edition 
of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in addit'on to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, the Concise Bible 
Dictionary which has short articles about the Bible, its writers, its history, etc., with numerous 


illustrations from recent photographs 
Revised Bible which combines Concordance, 
pronunciation, etc., in one a-d-c list 


mentioned thereon. A complete Biblical Lit 


; Combined Concordance 


to the American Standard 


Subject Index, Scripture Proper Names with their 
Bible Atlas with twelve maps with index to every place 


rary 


n a single volume, 


Prices, $2.25 to $10.00. 


For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., Hew York. _i 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line 


THe Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 

sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 
BANGOR ALUMNI NOTICE. 

Bangor Alumni Association of Boston and vicinity will 


The fall meeting of the | 


be held Monday, Nov. 2, 1903, from 12 till 3 o’clock, in | 
Hotel Bellevue, opposite Congregational House, Boston. | 


You are urged to make a special effort to be 
this meeting. President David N. Beach, D. 
our guest. He writes in regard to the Seminary that 
“there is much of interest to report and discuss.” 
Dinner, & la carte, at 12 o’clock. Will you come? Do. 
A. H. WHEELOCK, Sec. and Treas. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April,1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in fending seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
Vite Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W. C. Stirt, Secretary. W. HALL Ropes, Treasurer. 


resent at 


: ’ 
Subscribers’ Wants 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 


Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, an attendant, who is a good reader, for an 
invalid lady in southern New Hampshire Apply to 
John Haynes, 127 Pembroke Street, Boston. 

Ministers, their families and friends wishing to 
visit Boston for a longer or shorter time may find a home 
at the Dewing Memorial, Revere, at reasonable rates 


A Clergyman would be pleased to serve a church as 
stated supply while the committee is selecting a pastor, 
or supply a church that is not in a condition to call a 
pastor, or would like to take a run down and discouraged 
church, but still has a future. Address: “ Adaptability,” 
43, care of The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass, 


Semin 


Pastor Wanted. As Rey. Thomas W. Barbour has 
resigned his pastorate with us, to take effect Nov. 1, 
1903, and after that date we will be looking for a pastor 
to fill the pulpit of the Union Congregational Church of 
Sleepy Eye, Minn., those ministers that think of mak- 
ing a change and would like to correspond, can do so 
with Isaac Gallagher, Clerk of Church, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


Art Lovers are invited to become Patrons 
new magazine of art, the American Connoisseur. 
_ (The most promising venture of the kind that has been made 
in this country, and every artist as well as the larger body of 
Sriends and patrons of the arts will wish it well.— Boston 
Transcript.) 

Send four cents in postage for specimen illustrations 
which include fine reproductions of St. Louis Exposition 
sculpture. 

Address American Connoisseur Co., 481 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


of the 


CHURCH ORGANS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p. od xsnn S.A Sis. 
OOK. 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 


ESTABLISHED 1827 


EXCHANGEABLE S, S, LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments of 
new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank, 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


= 


»,, Will he | 


OBERLIN 


Educational 


tm PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


TINHE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 
Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 06th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully déscriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Open to college graduates. | 
Training for active pastorate. 


HARTFORD Opportunity for specialization. 
Courses in Missions and Relig- 

lous Pedagogy. 70th year begins 

Sept. 30. Address Prof. Jacobus. / 


NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens September 16, 1903, 10 A. M. 
8r.M. Inauguration of Rev, Harry Lathrop Reed, As- 
sistant Professor of Greek, and Address by Prof. Charles 
F, Kent of Yale University. The seminary aims at all- 
round training for the Christian ministry, Open to col- 
lege graduates of all denominations. For information 
and catalogue apply to 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, AUBURN, N. Y, 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. 


Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 


sar, Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful 
grounds. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field 
ockey. 


Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 


Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. College Preparatory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. Golf, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charlies. We refer by permission to Rev. Howard A. 
Bridgman. Send for tllustrated catalogue. 

GEORGE F, Jewert, A. B. (Harvard), Principal 


O10, OBERLIN, 


7ist Year begins 


COLLEGE ‘Sertember 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 


A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with libraries, museums, laboratories and  gymnasia. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Academy, the Theological Seminary, the Conservatory 
of Music. Also courses in Drawing and Painting, and a 
four years’ Normal Course in Physical Training for 
Women, Eighty-four instructors, 1500 students this | 
year. For full information address the Secretary, 

Gronos M. Jones, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 


AT MANU: 
FACTURERS' 
PRICES. 


CARPETS AND 


WAGHtINCETON ST 
oPrPr.GevistTer ST 
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copy to examine. 


an 
. YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SONGSor PRAISE 


By IRA D, SANKEY. 
REGULAR EDITION 


270 SONGS—100 new with the serect of the 
otp, SEPARATE EDITIO®P for 
Christian Endeavor Societies 
Handsomely bound in silk finish cloths. 


Each 25 cts. a copys or $25.00 per 100. 
Returnable sampie sent on request, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


lnk xcelsis 


ACENTS WANTED 
Record of Christian Work. 


Edited by W. R. Moopy. 
Liberal commission. Write for particulars. 
Record of Christian Work, East Northfield, Mass. 


Three Splendid Books 
for Boys ; 


Recognized asthe | Published by 


Standard Flyin Book | TheCentury CoNY 


To secure 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for our Magazine, the 


GOING INTO BUSINESS 


By FRANK H. SWEET, author of “ Rufe and Ruth,” 
ete. Pp. 233. $1.00. 


233. 
A story of enterprise and success. A boy finds that 
experience is necessary to business success, and In tell— 
ing how he secured it the author has given us a book. 
that will do any boy with business tastes good to read. 


| To Libraries, 67 cts. To Congregationalist readers,. 
80 cts., postpaid. 


CITIZEN DAN OF THE JUNIOR 
REPUBLIC 


By Mrs. 1. T. THURSTON. Pp. 307. $1.25. 


Dan was a reckless boy, but the discipline and re-- 
sponsibility involved in membership in the Junior Re— 
public was just what be needed to make a man of him. 
One of the best books by this popular writer, 


To Libraries, 84cts. To Congregationalist readers.. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


POMIUK, A PRINCE OF LABRADOR 


By W.B. ForsusnH, Pa. D. 75 cents. 


A story of a brave, boy for brave boys. Pomiuk is: 
a protégé of Dr. Grenfell, whose lectures on life in the 
Northland have been heard with so much Interest dur-- 
ing the past year. 


To Libraries, 50 cts. To Congregationalist readers... 
60 cts., postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON 


New York Chicago 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED 
Pilgrim Songs 


For the Sunday School? 


It’s different. Many people are telling us 
that it is the finest collection of hymns 
and music for young people ever pub~ 
lished. It is not too difficult for any 
school with ordinary musical culture to 
use with delight and profit; but sickly, 
sentimental rhymes and ragtime music 
are excluded fromit. Beautifully printed 
and bound. 25 cents and 35 cents per 
copy in quantities. Any superintendent. 
may receive for the asking a returnable 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
New York BOSTON Chicago 


Co., 


UPHOLSTERY. 
. BOSTON. 
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SPECIAL COLONIST TICKETS.—Daily, now until 
Noy. 30, the Nickel Plate Road will sell special 
one-way Colonists’ tickets, Buffalo to California and 
other Pacific coast points at rate of $42.50, and at 
lower rates to points in Utah, Montana and Idaho. 
Splendid tri-weekly tourist car service. See local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 


To THE LOVER OF CoMFORT.—Any one who 
cares to realize the possibilities of comfort in com- 
monplace furniture will do well to drop into the 
Paine Furniture Warerooms this week and see the 
special exhibition of chair frames now in progress 
on their sixth floor. Every variety of ordinary lux- 
ury is attained by these ingenious designs, and 
each chair, as one tries it, seems more enjoyable 
than the last. 


THIS IS WHAT THEY SAy.—Those who take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for scrofula, eczeina, eruptions, catarrh, 
rheumatism or =e ea say it cures promptly and 

Spee pel even after all other preparations fail. 

ou may e this medicine with the utmost confidence 
that it will do you good. What it has done for others 
yon have every reason to believe it will do for you. 


Constipation is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25c. 


A Beautiful Gravuer Portrait 


wee OX 11... 


Of Emerson, Hawthorne, Prescott, Lowell, 
Elliot, Longfellow, Whittier, sent by magi, 
25 cents each. Write for estimate on framing. 


Ghe Art Shop 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 


Good Orders of Service for Sunday Schools, 


Responsive Worship 
for the Bible Service 


By MILTON A. DIXON. 


This is a collection of appropriate services 
for use at the opening and closing of Sunday 
schools and also for social meetings. There 
are 13 different services in the book, one for 
each Sunday in the quarter, each containing 
Responsive Readings, Chants, choice Hymns 
with music, etc., all topically arranged. 

The following titles give a good idea of the 
scope of these services : 

The Birth and Childhood of Jesus, Jesus the 
Messiah, Love the Fulfilling of the Law, The 
Bible, The Lord’s Day, The Lord’s Prayer, 
Missions, The Righteous Nation, etc., also 
several Praise Services, followed by four Ben- 
edictions. 

Something can always be found suitable for 
festival Sundays and special occasions, while 
a pleasing variety can be given to the de- 
votional part of the Sunday school hour by 
using this unique book. 

These Services have been used with great 
suecess for several years in the Sunday school 
of which Pres. W. R. Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity is Superintendent, also in Dr. A. H. 
Plumb’s Sunday school, Boston, and in many 
of the largest and most efficient Sunday schools 
of various denominations. 

We now control this publication and will 
send a returnable sample free of charge to 
any superintendent wishing to examine it 
with a view to introduction. 


Price, Manila Covers, 15 cts. per copy. 
_ Cloth Covers, 25 cts. «“ ‘6 
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REMEMBER THAT 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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In Brief 570 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 


The Fruits of Work. Hugh Black 

A Glance at Dowie and at What He Represents. 
Rey. Edwin W. Bishop 5 

Hewers of Wood. XXIII, XXIV. Rev. W. G. 
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The Modern Missionary Movement; Its Motives, 
Dignity and Worth. Rey. C. C. Hall, D.D. 586 
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An additional selec- 


REVELL’S | . 
WEEKLY weer too tities, List 
Cc oO L. U Ni N free for the asking. 


MISSIONARY LANDS 


The New Era in the Philippines 


ARTHUR J. BROWN, D.D. A vigorous statement of 
the conditions and needs of our new possessions writtem 
from personal observation. Illustrated, net. $1.25. 


Evolution of the Japanese, 


Social and Psychie. SIDNEY L. GULICK, M. A., 
“ A volume of scholarly character that will be especially 
valuable to all students.”—WNew York Observer. 

Cloth, net, $2.00. 


Syria and Palestine To-day 


WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. Mr. Curtis writes as- 
an experienced traveler and through his keen percep- 
tive mind we see things the ordinary observer misses- 
entirely or seeing fails to comprehend. 

Illustrated, net, $2.00, 


The Turk-and His Lost 
Provinces WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 


“ A timely book in view of the present trouble in the 
Balkans. Mr. Curtis is one of the best writers of the 
day.’’—Baltimore Herald. Cloth, net, $2.00. 


The Educational Conquest of 


the Far East ROBERT E. LEWIS, M.A. 


“A masterly book is this, the best, the only book om 
the subject.”—Literary World. 
Illustrated, cloth, net, $1.00. 


. A f th 
Lomai of Lenakel 8euSretriaes 
FRANK H. L. PATON. 


“A history of the triumphs. 
of the missionary enterprise under the leadership of @. 
son of the beloved John G. Paton.”— The Congregationalist. 
Illustrated, net, $1.50. 


India’s Problem, Krishna or 
Christ JOHN P. JONES, D.D., A. B.C. F. M. 


‘Tt is an all-round, up-to-date, vigorous, sane treatment 


of one of the greatest questions of the day.”—C. E. World. 
. : Dlustrated, cloth, net, $1.50. 


A Life for God in India 


HELEN S. DYER. Memorials of Mrs. Jennie Fuller, 
of Akolaand Bombay. ‘A Record of Christian faith and 
unselfish sacrifice which will touch the heart.’’— Christian 
Intelligencer. Illustrated, cloth, net, $1.00. 


Dawn in the Dark Continent, 


Or Africa and Its Missions. JAMES STEWART, 
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Event and Comment 


The American Board 
a emerges from its ninety- 

fourth annual meeting 

with renewed prestige, 
and begins the vast work of another year 
more firmly rooted than ever in the con- 
fidence of the churches and of men of all 
shades of theological opinion among us. 
The distinctness of its field, the sagacity 
and energy with which it is administered, 
the quality of its missionaries and its 
commanding place among great foreign 
missionary societies, give to it a dignity 
and strength that are invaluable assets. 
It seems to be increasingly evident that 
the foreign missionary work of American 
Congregational churches is at once so 
comprehensive and so definite as to con- 
stitute a great single interest of our 
churches with which it is not easy to 
connect in any organic way our home 
missionary undertakings. It may prove 
easier so to unify the latter in their 
various ramifications as to present 
another strong single missionary interest 
appealing with equal force to the home 
churches, receiving their uniform and 
constantly increasing support and arous- 
ing as great pride and enthusiasm as the 
American Board seems to be able to 
create among its supporters. 


The Board and our 
other Missionar 
Interests 


AS we go to press 
the New England 
delegation is leaving for the American 
Missionary Association meeting at Cleve- 
land. Our next issue will report it and 
we trust the gathering will be well at- 
tended and serve the ends for which it 
convenes. These annual meetings of our 
great societies require a sacrifice of val- 
uable time on the part of the pastors and 
busy laymen who attend, but many a 
man gets thereby the spiritual impulse 
not soon lost.- This is one of the impor- 
tant benefits of our great conventions, 
though by no means its main purpose. 
The pastor who attends them with consid- 
erable regularity gets out of the ruts him- 
self and is able to impart to his people a 
new enthusiasm for Christian service. 
Meetings are not and never should be, 
the staple of Christian life. But when a 
great, warm gathering in the interest of 
the kingdom of God comes your way you 
are likely to make a mistake when you 
stay away from it. 


What Good from Meetings 


Mecniadd i The principle has 
iene “tty now been adopted 

of placing a time 
limit to the service of directors of our 
benevolent societies. It is believed that 
this principle applied secures the infusion 
of new blood into the management of 
these societies and the occasional re- 


moval without making invidious distinc- 
tions, of those who have outlived their 
usefulness. We heartily indorse this 
principle. But an instance of its less 
fortunate working appears in the re- 
moval by the time limit of two members 
of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, Rev. A. H. Plumb, 
D. D., and Mr. William P. Ellison. Dr. 
Plumb has served continuously for 
twenty-two years and Mr. Ellison for 
twenty years. It is the unanimous testi- 
mony of those who know the conditions 
that no men have ever rendered more 
valuable and faithful service on the com- 
mittee than these men. Nor was their 
presence in the committee ever more de- 
sirable than now, with their extensive 
knowledge of the mission field and their 
long experience in its administration. 
Dr. Plumb has been and no doubt will 
continue to be far and wide the eloquent 
adyocate of missions. Mr. Ellison has 
been for years chairman of the finance 
committee, and has probably given more 
time than any of his associates to the 
work of the Board. He was a member 
of the deputation to Japan, and is fully 
informed concerning both missions and 
missionaries. Well, after a year of of- 
ficial rest both these brethren will be 
eligible for re-election. 


Rey. Asher Ander- 
son, D. D., secretary 
of the National 
Council, who is giving his days and nights 
to the study of our Year-Books, has fig- 
ured out that the population of the United 
States from 1880 to 1890 gained 24.8 per 
cent. and the membership of Congrega- 
tional churches 31.8 per cent., while dur- 
ing the next ten years the population 
gained 21.8 per cent and our church 
membership 24.9 per cent. But New 
England Congregationalists have been 
falling way behind in growth as com- 
pared with the population, the latter gain- 
ing in the last decade 18.9 per cent and 
the former only 7.3 per cent. Now what 
are we going todo about it? And where 
is our home missionary money most 
needed at this time? 


New England Congrega- 
tionalism Declining 


It is often said that 
the Higher Criticism, 
which is more accurately described as the 
Historical Study of the Bible, does not 
affect the value of the Scriptures for reli- 
gious uses. That statement may fairly 
be tested by the impressions made by the 
study of the two Psalms which are just 
now the topies of the International Sun- 
day school lessons. They are the Fifty- 
first and the Thirty-second. Before mod- 
ern methods of Biblical criticism became 


The Psalms of David 


popular it was generally believed that 
these and the seventy-one other psalms 
which bear the name of David were writ- 
ten by him. They were treated as an 
essential part of his biography. His ideal 
character, which was to a large extent 
created by meditation on these Psalms, 
has been more dominant in Christian 
thought and feeling than that of any 
other of the Old Testament saints. The 
chief evidence that he wrote them is in 
the fact that his authorship of them is 
indicated in their titles. But Prof. F. Kk. 
Sanders says in the Sunday School Times 
that ‘‘it is generally agreed, even by quite 
conservative scholars that the headings 
of the Psalms are either without author- 
ity or have been misinterpreted. They 
are the work of editors.”” We cannot 
agree with the statement of Professor 
Sanders that ‘‘the authorship of a psalm 
is the least important fact concerning 
it.’ If the history of David is divorced 
from the Psalms and confined to the books 
of Samuel, Kings and the Chronicles, any 
student can see that the idea of his char- 
acter as a saint and as the organizer and 
father of the Old Testament Church is to 
be changed in the minds of the coming 
generation. And many of the psalms 
will lose, at least temporarily, important 
elements of interest if they cease to be 
associated with the experiences of the 
hero king of Israel. 


If the personalities of 
some of the ancient 
Hebrew patriarchs 
and prophets have less influence than 
they formerly had through association 
with sayings which have been attributed 
to them, the truths which have gained 
interest and force by bearing their names 
remain the same, whoever uttered them ; 
and it may be that what is lost through 
uncertainty of authorship will be more 
than compensated in coming years by the 
consciousness of the closer relations of 
believers with the source of authority 
from’ which all truth proceeds. When 
it was believed without question that 
God appeared in visible form to Abraham 
and Moses and David and spoke to them, 
the words ascribed to them were accepted 
as authoritative because Abraham and 
Moses and David had heard God speaking 
to them. It is significant of changing 
views of the methods of God’s communi- 
cation of his will to men when so consery- 
ative and profound a student of the 
Bible as Dr. Alexander McLaren says, 
“Tt isa sin against the genius of Chris- 
tianity, and an ignoring of the whole 
progress of revelation,-if we think that 
David or any of the Old Testament saints 
had surer guidance by outward signs than 


The Fruits of Modern 
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we have by the voice within.”” If every 
child of God today can have as immediate 
and certain communication with God as 
David had, then we need not allow our 
faith to be shaken when we discover that 
David was less a saint when judged by 
the standard of Christ’s teaching than we 
have been taught that he was. We can 
receive with still greater assurance the 
truth of the Psalms which have borne 
his name, when we find it attested by the 
voice within. And we shall have an added 
incentive to the perfect obedience to the 
will of God by which we may clearly dis- 
cern the tone of that divine voice within 
us which certifies that what we hear is 
the truth which makes men free. 


English Wesleyans have 
done something worth 
while toward solving the problem of how 
to reach the masses who will not enter 
the conventional church edifice. In Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Birmingham they have 
built up superb, great churches for the 
masses which gather in the people, which 
touch the life of the community, which 
furnish a platform where ethical and spir- 
itual truth may be taught. We are glad 
that London Congregationalists under the 
lead of the gallant young Silvester Horne 
are about entering upon a similar work at 
Whitefield’s Chapel. Our comment on 
this matter is due to envy at the news re- 
specting the great Wesleyan mission in 
Birmingham, which, under the lead of 
Rey. F. L. Wiseman, has just opened a 
new and stately building—with a tower 
overlooking the whole city, accomodating 
over 2,000 people and costing $325,000. 
It has identified with it a corps of over 
500 workers, and affects the social and re- 
ligious life of the city positively. Tosome 
such methods as this Protestantism in the 
cities of this country must come in dis- 
tricts where the masses reside. The new 
Broadway Tabernacle in New York which 
Dr. Jefferson is to build and control 
comes nearer the ideal than anything we 
as a denomination have planned. Bos- 
ton’s need of something of the kind in 
the South End is acute. 


Halls or Churches 


Rev. R. J. Campbell of the 
London City Temple has 
never, so far as we know, 

hesitated frankly to answer questions 
concerning his religious beliefs. When 
in this country last summer he repeatedly 
avowed his belief in universal salvation, 
as he had done in published statements 
before he came. Since his return to Eng- 
land, however, he has written to a gentle- 
man in Philadelphia in reply to questions 
this straightforward declaration : 


While I dislike being labeled as anything 
else than an evangelical Christian, I am a 
Universalist in the sense described in your 
own words. 1 believe in the final salvation of 
the whole human family through the redemp- 
tive work of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. I believe in the complete and final 
triumph of righteousness. Sin will be cast 
out of the spiritual universe. I believe also in 
the final perfection of every soul who has 
come to moral consciousness. Tho only mean- 
ing of retribution is that it is a moral discipline. 

I cannot believe that either our character or 
Our destiny is finally fixed at the moment of 
death. This larger gospel is, I am convinced, 
Scriptural, and so far from detracting from 
the power of the evangel lends intensity to it. 


We do not find in Christ's words war- 
rant for believing in universal salvation. 
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It seems to us that he warned men not to 
expect it. We do not find in Christ’s 
teaching encouragement to hope or to 
fear that character or destiny will be 
changed after death. We have no wis- 
dom on these subjects other than what 
we find in the teachings of Christ, but we 
are so fortunate as to have sufficient per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. Campbell to 
be fully assured of his loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. We recognize in his sermons and 
addresses as well as in himself a profound 
spiritual insight which wins the attention 
and inspires the purpose of seekers after 
God. Wedo not question his intelligence 
nor his studious purpose to know and do 
the will of God. We are glad therefore 
that we live in a time when Mr. Campbell 
‘and men like him are welcomed into fel- 
lowship in all Christian denominations, 
and we believe that through such fellow- 
ship of those who are avowedly disciples 
of Jesus Christ we shall all come to appre- 
hend more fully the knowledge that 
makes men wise unto salvation. 


The question of ec- 
clesiastical preced- 
ence at government functions has for 
some time past rather grievously exer- 
cised the minds of Protestants in the 
commonwealth of Australia. In the 
approaching sessions of the Federal As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
Australia the discussion of this sub- 
ject will find a place. This is due 
to the fact that in a recently issued 
“precedence”? list the ‘Right Rev- 
erend the moderator’’ of the Presby- 
terian Assembly is not assigned any 
position. Some of the members of the 
Presbyterian Church argue that the mod- 
erator of the assembly has a right to be 
on the list because the Presbyterian 
Church is recognized by law in the 
United Kingdom. To this, of course, 
it might be replied that, whatever be 
the case in Great Britain, in Australia 
all churches are equal in the eyes of the 
law. <A petition will be presented to the 
assembly urging that a memorial be pre- 
sented to the king in regard to the mat- 
ter. The plea which has been commonly 
presented hitherto is that in a demo- 
cratic community, where there is no 
state church, the only principle which 
should be recognized in determining 
‘‘precedence”’ is the numerical strength 
of the church which any particular head 
of a denomination may represent. The 
extravagant pretensions of the Roman 
Catholic representative (Cardinal Moran), 
who claims to be first at all times and 
everywhere, has made Protestants keen 
in the controversy. If it were not for 
the arrogant pretensions of Rome and 
the knowledge that they will never be 
abated, many would gladly see the 
‘precedence’ list torn up, and every- 
body allowed to take any place he could 
get. 


Ecclesiastical Precedence 


The value of the right 
kind of literature ought 
to be appreciated in 
spreading Christian truth and winning 
disciples to Christ as much as in adver- 
tising business and carrying on political 
campaigns, But the children of this 
world thus far have distanced the chil- 
dren of light in this respect. Mission- 
aries, however, see the importance of the 
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press and urge on the societies support- 

ing them that it should be*used more 
wisely and generously. The Decennial 
Missionary Conference of Madras, India, 8 
advised last year that men should be set 
apart in each language area to write and 
edit literature, and also publishers and 
agents to push its circulation, It is 
hinted that not a little missionary liter- 
ary enterprise is represented by piles of 
Christian tracts and books slowly de- 
voured by white ants in Indian tract de- 
positaries. The physician followed, at a 
long distance, the evangelist and the 
school teacher on missionary ground, but 
experience has proved that the physician 
is indispensable. The field no less de- 
mands the editor and publisher who 
know their business and have time and 
means to attend to it. As one step in 
this direction a memorial is proposed to - 
be presented through the various Bible 

and Tract Societies to missionary boards 

and the churches, asking that statistical 

reports be furnished by the different mis- 

sions giving the number of books, tracts 

and leaflets circulated each month by 

each missionary. Such returns have ( 
been made by the Madura Mission of the 
American Board for half a century and 7 
have been a yaluable adjunct for pro- 

moting its remarkable success. _ " 


Old definitions of this 
common word, spiritu- 
ality, do not satisfy the modern man. 
What is it to be spiritual, in the light of 
present day revolt from older, partial 
glimpses of the truth? J. Brierley, in the - 
Christian World, defines it as both a per- 
ception and a performance—a perception 
that God is immanent and revealing him- 
self in ways hitherto called secular but 
now seen as religious or spiritual in the 
higher sense. What of performance? 
‘Knowing that the universe is spiritual, 
its law as holy, the spiritual man seeks as 
his dearest aim to conform his actionand ~ 
character to that law.’ Obviously a def- 
inition of spirituality as broad as this 
makes it easier to believe that this is a 
generation of spiritual folk. ‘‘The out- 
ward and visible signs of inward and spirit- 
ual grace”’ are more easily catalogued if 
conformity to law is the test of spiritual- 
ity. ‘ 


What is Spirituality 


The campaign is 
The Municipal Campaign wo) under way 
in New York City with the Tammany 


forces fighting among themselves and by 
no means in battle array, and with the 
forces of reform standing close to- 
gether, and preparing not only to pre- 
sent statistics of reform wrought, but 
to carry war into the enemy’s camp by 
revelations of fraud and corruption under 
the Van Wyck administration which can- 
not but impress voters, and possibly 
land men high in Taimany in prison 
The New York Evening Post 17th 
had an amazing group of from 
Tammany politicians relies i their 
doings as ‘grafters,”’ and ¢ ges of a 
most serious kind are hanging over th > 
present head of Ti Marp by, 
formerly dock commissioner, Mr, — er- 

ome has jumped into the fight as if 

he never criticized Mr, Lowa 
given to the campaign on its o 
side a snap and vigor it might othe 
have lacked. He is calling things ry 
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their right names. Mr. Grout, accord- 
ing to him, is a ‘‘political prostitute 
and a political renegade.’”’ Mark Twain, 
who as he grows older becomes less of 
a humorist and more of an ethical censor, 
sums up the situation admirably when 
he says: ‘‘I should think that any hu- 
mane and honest person would rather 
be convicted of one robbery and one 
murder than become a cold and deliber- 
ate confederate in wholesale robbery and 
wholesale murder by voting a Tammany 
ticket. Certainly, if anything is proved 
up to the hilt, Tammany’s financial his- 
tory and health statistics of 1901 prove 
that Tammany’s especial and remorse- 
less trade is wholesale pillage and whole- 
sale destruction of health and life.’ 


es The aquittal of ex-Lieu- 

ow far ™ tenant Governor Tillman 
South Carolina = 4 South Carolina by a 
jury, charged with murder of Mr. Gon- 
zales, editor of the Columbia State, frees 
the politician but indicts the State of 
South Carolina, brings the jury system 
into contempt and makes it clear that 
freedom of thought and speech in the 
ancient commonwealth are not possible. 
President Dabney of the University of 
Tennessee, voicing the sentiment of the 
better South, describes the verdict as a 
travesty on justice; and the Charleston 
(S. C.) News and Courier expresses no 
surprise at the verdict; says that ‘‘ex- 
cept in rare cases the killing of one white 
man by another is the safest crime that 
can be committed in the state’ ; and points 
out that there has been a change of venue 
‘to the court of conscience. It envys not 
the legally innocent but morally guilty 
Tillman—‘‘ the dead man is far happier 
than the living.”’ 


The verdict of the special 
commission sitting in 
; London to determine 
finally the vexed issue of the Alaska 
boundary, over which there has been dis- 
pute between the United States and Can- 
ada since the discovery of gold in the 
Yukon district, is favorable to the United 
States, one or more of the English arbi- 
trators—if one probably Lord Alverstone 
—siding with the United States on the 
strength of historic facts and the argu- 
ment of our counsel. By the decision the 
boundary as we have always claimed it is 
fixed, save for two islands in Portland 
Canal about which there has always been 
some uncertainty. This gives us full con- 
trol of all the waterways to the interior 
of our own territory and British North 
America as well, and defeats Canada’s 
efforts to get an outlet to the sea for her 
territory back from the coast so rich in 
mineral wealth. Canadian feeling with 
respect to the verdict as voiced unoffi- 
cially and by the Canadian press is irri- 
table, charges of betrayal of the Domin- 
nion by the mother country being current. 
It is nearer the truth to say that Canada 
neyer had a case; and the English arbi- 
trators saw it and were honest enough 
to admit it. 


The Alaskan 
Boundary Settled 


‘ The text of the treaty 
England and France between Great Britain 
— yegmecumal and France relative to 
arbitration in the future, signed last week, 
is not retroactive, that is, itdoes not cover 
past disputed matters; nor in facing the 
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future does it commit the Powers to 
arbitration of all matters of dispute. 
Questions involving national honor are 
expressly reserved for diplomacy and 
force to settle. But notwithstanding 
these limitations, it is a significant event 
full of meaning ; and indicating, we hope, 
a drawing together of the republic and 
the English democracy in a way to put 
an end ultimately to the alliance between 
Russia and France. The same group of 
British members of Parliament which 
moved in this matter are now at work 
to bring about a similar compact between 
the United States and Great Britain. 


A Message from the Far East 


The Barrows lectureship was founded 
by Mrs. Haskell and others to send 
Christians of eminent learning to ex- 
plain the nature of Christianity to peo- 
ples of other religions. It has already 
done valuable service to India and Japan 
through the two American scholars and 
the English theologian whom it has sent 
to those countries. It promises also to 
be no less useful to the Christians in our 
own country. Certainly the American 
Board has not for a long time received a 
more important message than that deliy- 
ered to it last week by Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, which is printed elsewhere in 
this issue. 

We have sent and are still sending mis- 
sionaries to degraded and savage nations, 
and to the lower classes of nations with 
an ancient civilization of high degree. 
But the reports published from mission- 
aries of their work, whose truthfulness 
is not questioned, have been often as far 
from giving an adequate idea of the char- 
acter of the people to whom they are sent 
as are the reports of our city missionary 
societies and of the Salvation Army from 
representing the character of American 
society. We believe that God has given 
to mankind the highest revelation of him- 
self through Jesus Christ, and we rest 
our faith on grounds which cannot be 
shaken. But it does not follow that God 
has had so supreme regard for the Chris- 
tian nations of America and Europe and 
is so absorbed with them that he has 
utterly neglected the great nations of the 
East and that their religions have no con- 
tinued relation to him. 

Dr. Hall does not indeed bring to us 
a new message from the far East. Our 
Christian scholars have declared it and 
many of our missionaries have repeated 
it with increasing insistence in recent 
years. But it comes to us with fresh 
force when a Christian teacher at the 
head of one of our great institutions of 
theological learning, sent out to preach 
the gospel of Christ to heathen nations, 
comes back to us with moving accounts 
of spiritual kinship with men who do 
not accept the religion he believes with 
all his heart. 

The gist of Dr. Hall’s message is that 
if we would succeed in foreign missions 
we must recognize the genuineness of 
religious experience among non-Chris- 
tian peoples, and must respect the re- 
ligions of the “East, which we seek to 
transform into a truer and nobler faith 
through discipleship to Jesus Christ. 
This recognition and respect rest on our 
belief in the universal operations of the 
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Holy Spirit and ona study of comparative 
religion. It is indispensable, then, that 
we should send out as missionaries those 
and only those who are trained for their 
work. They cannot reasonably hope to 
persuade men to accept Christianity un- 
less they understand the religious beliefs 
which these men already hold, and wherein 
Christianity offers to them a truer and 
better faith. Nor can they hope to in- 
fuse into ancient nations a Christian 
civilization without honoring  intelli- 
gently the history of these nations and 
sympathizing with their national am- 
bitions. 

Nor can we in America co-operate wisely 
with our missionaries unless we also un- 
derstand in some degree the religions of 
the people we would bring to Christ and 
appreciate what is good in their character 
and their faith. The study of compara- 
tive religion is not only essential to the 
equipment of missionaries, but also to 
the intelligent enthusiasm of those who- 
send them. A missionary church will 
study sympathetically the character and 
conditions of those peoples to whom it. 
would give the gospel. The first qualifi- 
cation for the modern missionary, which 
James Stewart, the great missionary 
statesman of the Free Church of Scot- 
land laboring in Africa lays down, in 
his recently published masterly book on 
Africa and its Missions, is accurate study 
of comparative religion; and the second 
is like unto it—study of the history, cus- 
toms and conditions of the people of the: 
country to which the student isgoing. Dr. 
Fairbairn, contrasting the conditions in 
which Jésus lived with those of our more 
favored time, said: ‘‘The common home 
born Jew knew the Gentile but to despise: 
him; the wisdom of Greece and Rome 
was to him but foolishness, best un- 
known; while the light that streamed 
from his own Scriptures could be seen 
only through the thick horn of rabbinical 
interpretation.”’ 

We fear that a provincialism of this 
sort still lingers in some Christian 
churches. If it does not, then our policy 
is clear. It is to send as missionaries: 
only able and trained as well as conse- 
crated men and women, to give them 
time and opportunity .to become ac- 
quainted with the history and religion 
of the people among whom they are to 
labor, and to identify themselves in some 
degree with the national and social life 
of the people; and when they have be- 
come more fully informed of their field 
and work than we can be, and have proved 
their fitness for it, our policy is to trust 
them and give them a free hand with the 
means as far as possible to carry out. 
their plans. The result we seek will be, 
not the Amerieanizing of Oriental na- 
tions nor the building up of churches: 
patterned after our own denomination 
and our ideas, but the creation of centers 
of Christian life growing and expanding 
in their own way under the directing 
spirit of God. 

We have long wondered who ‘‘ Neponset,’” 
the Boston correspondent of the Christian 
Intelligencer might be. That journal, com- 
menting on the death of Rev. E. A. Rand of 
Watertown, rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, reveals the fact that he was the 
well-informed, sprightly writer of letters 
which we always enjoyed-for their breadth 
and charity. 


or 
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The Cry of the Children Heard 


We chronicled last week a decision of 
the New Hampshire Supreme Court in 
which the issue raised by Christian Sci- 
ence, faith-healing and like cults was not 
squarely faced, but only dealt with in one 
of its minor aspects. It isa pleasure to 
chronicle a decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York which 
meets the issue squarely, and, as far as 
minors are concerned, aligns the state 
as their defender against parents and 
guardians who permit them to die for 
lack of those precautions which society 
in the main had adopted when its mem- 
bers are ill. 

The case in brief is this: A member of 
the Christian Catholic Church, by name 
Pierson, residing in White Plains, was 
sentenced in 1901 to $500 fine or 500 days 
in jail for criminal neglect in failing to 
provide a licensed physician to attend 
his sixteen months old adopted daughter, 
who afterward died of pneumonia. In 
the appellate division of the Supreme 
Court the ruling favored the father; in 
the Court of Appeals it favors the state, 
Justice Haight, who writes the opinion, 
formulating the court’s decision thus: 

Liberty of conscience shall not be so con- 
strued as to excuse acts of licentiousness, or 
justify practices inconsistent with the peace 
or safety of this state. The peace and safety 
of the state involves the protection of the lives 
and health of its children, as well as the obedi- 
ence of its laws. Full and free enjoyment of 
religious profession and worship is guaran- 
teed, but acts which are not worship are not. 
A person cannot, under the guise of religious 
belief, practice polygamy and still be protected 
from our statutes constituting the crime of 
bigamy. He cannot, under the belief or pro- 
fession of belief that he’ should be relieved 
from the care of children, be excused from 
punishment for slaying those who have been 
born to him. 

It was high time that a court of last 
resort should take a position like this. 
The slaughter of the innocent has gone 
on long enough, yea much too long. 
English courts facing the same issue long 
since put an end to what they bluntly 
called manslaughter. Our hyper-excess- 
ive regard for individual rights and for 
religious liberty has stood in the way of 
action conforming to common sense and 
instincts of humanity resident in men 
at large. Next in order will be action, 
in the light of this decision, against the 
Christian Science healers indicted for 
manslaughter by a New York jury. 


China, and the Chinese in 
America 
Bishop Fowler of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Chureh in an address before the 
great missionary convention of that de- 
nomination, held in Philadelphia last 
week, said that ‘‘China is the supreme 
hypocrite of all the races and of all the 
ages."’ Making due allowance for the 
bishop's love of rhetoric, we cannot but 
such an utterance by a Christian 
‘urging the cause of the gospel is 
reprehensible. In the first place it is not 
trne; and in the second place, if it were 
true, it is not wise to start out to convert 
a people by defaming them. So much for 
wrong words respecting China, 
There are wrong acts to be atoned for, 
tee. Faneuil Hall, in ancient Boston, 
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reverberated last week with enthusiastic 
applause, as it has not in many a day, 
because of the indignation of the Chris- 
tian people of the city at the way in 
which Federal and municipal police had 
treated Chinese residents of the city on 
the Sunday preceding. We have not the 
slightest doubt that the criminal Chinese 
need to be arrested, or that many Chinese 
are in our cities who have evaded the 
laws passed by Congress to govern Chi- 
nese immigration. But a Chinaman as 
much as any other man is entitled to 
prosecution and arrest in decent, law- 
abiding ways. They are not to be herded 
together like cattle, and transported to 
jail; they have a right to the same privi- 
leges when arrested that other men have. 

Our present laws governing Chinese im- 
migration are very largely the result not 
of wise consideration by the best elements 
of our society, but the fruit of pressure on 
Congress by demagogues and some of the 
worst elements of our population. En- 
forcement of these laws already has led 
our Federal officials to deeds mortifying 
to Chinese coming to this country to 
study and fit themselves for high serv- 
ice of their fellows. Only recently the 
brother of the present highly educated 
and refined Chinese minister at Washing- 
ton was subjected to ignominious treat- 
ment at San Francisco. Miss Luella 
Miner some time ago pointed out to Chris- 
tian America how cruelly the law had 
borne on Christian Chinese youth endeay- 
oring to enter the country. On the side 
of diplomacy China has had much to 
thank the United States for of late; but 
on the side of legislation and enforcement 
ef law she has only legitimate ground for 
complaint. Some day our catering to 
demagogues and our brutality will return 
to plague us. 


The Influence of Our Church in 
This Community 


It has an influence. For the Church is 
a visible means of bringing the kingdom 
of God to pass, and Christ compared the 
kingdom among men to leaven. For 
good or evil, a company of organized be- 
lievers in the Messiahship of Jesus must 
have its influence in the community of 
which it is a patt. The real question 
which we as church members have to 
face is, whether that influence is good or 
evil and, if good, whether it is as good as 
Christ desires and even wicked men ex- 
pect. 

It need not be thought incredible that 
possibly a church called by the name of 
Christ might have a preponderatingly evil 
influence in the community. For con- 
sider the case of a church in which the 
Corinthian exception of immorality had 
become the rule of life. It can hardly be 
doubted that the people of Sodom were 
in their own way a religious people, with 
gods made in their own image, There 
might be in our modern American life 
churches preponderatingly made up of 
men and women who are worshipers 
seven days in the week of the present day 
equivalents of Mammon—style and luxury 
and power, The influence of such a 
chureh would be wholly bad in the com- 
munity. It would repell the true fol- 
lowers of Jesus, the citizens of his 
kingdom, and separate in the thoughts of 
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men the essentially related ideas of love 
and of discipleship. 

The influence of the church ‘enw 
conformity to the ruling ideas of the 
kingdom of God. Men are never drawn 
to an institution which is acting out of 
character. It is a mistake to think that 
the life and words of the pastor can fix 
the opinion outsiders hold of the chureb. 
The chureh is still a city set on a hill, 
which cannot be hid. Christ’s kingdom 
exists on earth for righteousness, for jus- 
tice, pity, purity. The chureh will be 
influential so long and so far as its mem- 
bers are vitally joined in life to Christ 
and genuinely interested in their fellow- 
men and in all things which concern the 
life of the community. The thought of 
the church should naturally be turned 
toward the needs and rights of men. If as 
a body it may not wisely enter politics, 
it must so train and inspire the individu- 
als who belong to it that they shall be a 
power in polities for purity and justice. 


In Brief 
We appreciate the many kind and congrat- 


ulatory words which haye reached us regard- 
ing our recent Jonathan Edwards number. 


Sentiment in favor of greater strictness by 
the Church in dealing with marriage and di- 
voree is growing. The General Lutheran 
Council in session last week passed resolutions 
bearing upon he matter, as did the Presbyte- 
rian Synod of Ohio. 


Earlier in his career Mr. Morley affected 
spelling God without the capital letter, and 
in his biography of Gladstene he refers to 
Maurice’s efforts to ‘‘ devise common formule 
that should embrace both eatholic and Calvin- 
istic explanations together.’”’ 


Emperor William of Germany last week, ad- 
dressing his sons August William and Osca 
after their confirmation in the State Church, 
said: ‘I advise you from the bottom of my 
heart to toil and work without ceasing. That 
is the kernel of the Christian life.” 


Bishop Joyce of the ‘the Methodist Episcopal 
Church urges all Methodist preachers to study __ 
from eight to twelve o’¢lock every day. There — 
was atime when the Methodist preachers were 
not told to study, but to exhort. r 
was thought sufficient; education was derided. 


Bernard Shaw, scoffer and cynic, comes near 
the truth when in his latest book, Man and 
Superman, he prefaces it with an of 
the true joy of life, and finds it in “a sense of 
being used for a purpose recognized by your- 
self as a mighty one.’ Thus reasonat St 
Paul and Luther. 


The ordinary tourist is finding an easy way 

today through regions which ane, ‘the | 
proach of the boldest ss a 
ago. Itis probable that p nally co 
parties this year will trawel 4 
of Africa, mostly by rail and | 
Cairo to the Indian Ocean. 


Scotch consumption on of ntoxican 
bad enough in all conscience 
deeper depth, but alas! Scotch physi 
pointing out that the drinking of a 
spirits by the poorer and 
folk of the land is increasing. It is: 
cheaper than whisky and many 
besotting and destructive. : 


A letter from our oldest subseril 
years of age, intimates that it 

for her to stop her paper. If her 
continues sound we are confident - 
will not at her age run that risk. Since + 
has lived so long taking and diligently 
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The Congregationalist there is no telling how 
long she may live if she continues in the same 
habit. 


Two other instances recently have been 
brought to our notice of church treasurers who 
have failed to deliver to our benevolent soci- 
eties the full amount of the contributions 
placed in their hands for that purpose. Of 
course all honest chureh treasurers will insist 
that contributions when taken in the churches 
shall be counted by others or in their presence 
before taking charge of it. 


Conscience misdirected makes as much trou- 
ble as the want of it. The people of Mace- 
donia, says Stephen Bonsal, describing in the 
North American Review a visit to that coun- 
try, are doing what they believe to be right. 
The Christians point to Joshua and the ‘Turks 
to Mohammed, and the spiritual advisers on 
both sides find full warrant for a war of ex- 
termination in what they regard as Holy Writ. 


Pius X. has selected Mgr. Merry del Val as 
papal Secretary of State. His father was a 
Spaniard of high birth, his mother an English- 
woman; he is a Jesuit, a gifted linguist, has 
more intimate knowledge of English, Cana- 
dian and American affairs and men than most 
of the men in Rome, and he has a fine record 
of diplomacy back of him. Rampolla gives 
way to del Val. Will he play the Liberal or 
the Ultramontane game ? 


Prison Sunday is Oct. 25. The National and 
the Massachusetts Prison Associations have 
recommended its observance, and the recom- 
mendation is indorsed by most of the officers 
and chaplains of penal and reformatory in- 
stitutions. A pamphlet containing Phillips 
Brooks’s sermon, Our Duty to Prisoners, and 
several important papers discussing prison 
problems are published for free distribution 
at 56 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Heayen as a place of refuge becomes more 
and more alluring for reasons set forth in the 
following tale which comes by way of London: 


A missionary in China was endeavoring to 
convert one of the natiyes. ‘‘Suppose me 
Christian, me go to heaven?”’ remarked Ah 
Sin. ‘ Yes,” replied the missionary. ‘‘ All 
right,” retorted the heathen, “but what for 
you no let Chinamen into Australia when you 
let him into heaven?” ‘‘ Ah,”’ said the mis- 
sionary, with feryor, “‘ there’s no labor party 
in heaven.” 


The desire to be alone, to face and fight out 
in solitude the battles of life is very old and 
very general. Mrs. Crawford, in her recent 
somewhat sensational book on Victoria, Queen 
and Ruler, tells how the young queen said to 
her mother after the coronation in 1837, ‘I 
suppose, mamma, it must be true that I am 
Queen of England?’’ ‘‘Yes, love; you see 
that you are.’”’ ‘‘ Well, then, I want to be 
alone and undisturbed for one hour.’”’ She 
was left alone; and when the night season 
came, she also insisted on her own room, hay- 
ing previously slept in the room of the Duch- 
ess of Kent. 

, ' 


Twenty years without a vacation J— 
S—, a high Mason and a deacon in the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Springfield, O., 
jabored for his employer. Was it fidelity to 
his trust that made him so assiduous? Per 
contra it was infidelity. On his deathbed last 
week he confessed that he was a defaulter to 
the amount of $42,000. The Fourth United 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia has just 
discovered that the treasurer of its board of 
trustees has been a thief for years. Restitu- 
tion has been made and it is said he is not to 


_ prosecuted. Why should he be exempt? it 


may be asked. Is the church justified in com- 
‘pounding with crime? | 


_ Rabbi Marcus M. Jastrow, the learned and 
revered leader of the Jews of Philadelphia, 
who died last week, left strict orders that he 
should be buried in a shroud, that only two or 
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three carriages should accompany his body to 
the grave; that nothing but the-ritual should 
be read, no sermon or address being permissi- 
ble. He gave a formal statement so admirable 
as respects the matter of display that we pass 
it on to Christian readers: 


In expressing these wishes it is my object to 
set an example of simplicity, as against the 
burdensome extravagance now in vogue at 
funerals, which rests most heavily upon those 
who feel forced to go beyond their powers for 
the sake of appearances. 


Bishop E. G. Andrews of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh is leading a movement to 
bring that great denomination more directly 
in touch with civic affairs and as an arbitrator 
in disputes between capital and labor. Rev. 
R. 8. MacArthur is to move similarly in in- 
ducing Baptists to act. Rey. Dr. N. D. Hillis of 
Plymouth Chureh, when interviewed on the 
advisability of this movement, is reported by 
the New York Times to have said: 


I have always held that the work of the 
pulpit is one of instruction and inspiration, 
of social settlement and guidance. This is the 
scope of the minister’s influence. On general 
principles I believe that upright business men 
are the best fitted for arbitrators in intricate 
questions, such as strikes. I admit that some 
few ministers have done good service to the 
country as arbitrators, but they are the excep- 
tion. However, I am not antagonistic to this 
movement. 


A sense of duty prompts us to chronicle 
promptly and prominently the verdict of a 
special committee to investigate the charges 
brought against the character of Sir Hector 
Macdonald, whose suicide in Paris a while 
ago was said to be due to his unwillingness 
to face revelations affecting his morals. The 
report issues from Colombo, Ceylon, where 
he was last stationed; it is based on careful, 
minute inquiry, and the verdict is that there 
was no reason why General Macdonald should 
have feared to face his fellowmen, and that 
the suicide was due to “vile and slandering 
tongues,’”’ which were ‘‘prompted by vulgar 
feelings of spite and jealousy.’? Men have 
stood even slander, and suicide is not defen- 
sible. At the time of General Macdonald’s 
death we accepted too quickly an explanation 
derogatory to his purity of life. We hasten 
to atone for that, without extenuating now 
his death by his own hand. 


It is a curious psychological fact that Chris- 
tian faith finds nourishment and inspiration 
in ideals in the midst of barren surroundings 
and often starves and pines in the midst of 
plenty. Nowhere, perhaps, is this experience 
more depressing than in visiting the land of 
most sacred associations to the Christian be- 
liever, especially in the midst of a crowd. 
Rey. Dr. John Balcom Shaw of New York, 
describing in the Sunday School Times his 
recent visit to Palestine, says: 

A fellow tourist always has peculiar powers 
of aggravation, but on this trip these seem to 
be increased—not, as one would naturally ex- 
pect, lessened. I have never met with greater 
irreverence on the part of Christian people 
than amid the hallowed and hallowing scenes 
of Jesus’ life. Nor have I witnessed greater 
petulaney, more selfishness, and less attention 
to religious duties than when traveling with 
the most earnest Christian people through the 
land where the gospel had its birth. 


The trustees of Dartmouth College, in ac- 
cordance with the wish expressed by the fac- 
ulty, have made attendance at the Sunday 
morning service voluntary. President Tucker 
so informed the students at the opening of the 
college termi, saying that church attendance 
would hereafter be a matter of personal re- 
sponsibility. No request was made by the 
students for this action, but it was taken 
because it was believed that more positive 
results would follow to those who attended 
church from choice than would follow com- 
pulsory attendance. No change is made with 
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respect to week day chapel seryices and the 
Sunday vespers. These being regarded as 
part of the academic life, attendance on them 
will continue to be required. Thus Dart- 
mouth takes a position midway between that 
of Harvard, which has done away entirely 
with the compulsory system, and colleges like 
Amherst, Yale aud our Western denomina- 
tional institutions, which still adhere in the 
main to the old-time plan. 


The venerable Herald and Presbyter inter- 
prets The Congregationalist as saying that 
the refusal of the International Sunday School 
Association to co-operate with the Religious 
Education Association is a break between re- 
ligion and learning, and intimates its prefer- 
ence for religion if it is called on to choose 
between the two. We remark in passing that 
the International Sunday School Association 
has never held any meeting since the Religious 
Edueation Association was formed, and there- 
fore could not have refused to co-operate with 
it. But we remind our esteemed contempo- 
rary that Bishop .Fowler of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church recently advised candidates 
for the ministry never to marry a woman just 
because she is pious. He said that if a minis- 
ter should marry a woman of great common 
sense she could get religion within two hours 
after her marriage, but if he should marry a 
woman with religion and no common sense 
she might backslide. Now we do not doubt 
that the Herald and Presbyter has got reli- 
gion, and has kept it so far, but we hope it will 
not continue hostile to learning. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REY. H, A, BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 1-7. Great Men of the Bible: 
What David Teaches Us. 1 Sam. 16; 11-13; 
Ps. 19; John 7: 42. 

Whether David was more truly and deeply 
religious than Abraham, Moses and other 
great Israelites before or after him, I would 
not venture to say, but somehow he comes 
closer to us in our Christian experience than 
some other equally renowned Biblical charac- 
ters. We; like multitudes of sinning, striving, 
aspiring souls before us, have been in the 
habit of going to the Psalms which bear his 
name, for comfort and inspiration. His own 
religious career even with its sad record of 
repeated stumblings and falls, runs parallel 
with that of many aman who would do good 
but finds evil present with him, whose ideals 
are high but who has to fight constantly to 
prevent his better life from being undermined 
by the world, the flesh and the devil. In 
some respects David reminds us of Peter, the 
impulsive, outspoken, ardent Peter. Like 
him David was combination of gold and alloy, 
needing the refiner’s touch in order at last to 
exhibit to the world a character and a life 
“after God’s own heart.”’ 


We should go to David for aid in living the 
life of faith and service, to learn by his mis- 
takes to avoid the pitfalls that entrapped him 
and to be taught by his penitence and fresh 
endeavors in the right way to persist in our 
love for God and his kingdom. 


David teaches us also the worth of a winning 
personality. Like the young man in Seripture 
whom Jesus loved, David from the start seems 
to have won quickly the affection of others. 
Saul, Michal and Jonathan were easily capti- 
vated by his charms. Physical beauty doubt- 
less accounted somewhat for this influence, 
but moral virtues had their share in it too. 
We ought not to discount the value ot a 
friendly, winsome bearing among men. Christ 
is the great secret of it and in drawing others 
to themselves, men of gentle, attractive quali- 
ities may draw them also to him. Hugh Price 
Hughes used to tell about a certain deacon 
whom he knew as being a very good man but 
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who never reminded him of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


Yet David was a man of affairs also and, like 
Joseph and Moses, exerted a great influence 
upon the fortunes of his people. He was the 
one who inaugurated a new era of national de- 
velopment, unified its worship, reorganized 
the military forces and increased the prestige 
and effectiveness of the courts. Dr. William 
M. Taylor declares that David accomplished 
for the tribes of Israel more than Charlemange 
for Europe or Alfred for England. Men of 
this type are needed today in positions of 
practical authority the world over. We can 
point to not a few genuine instances of sane, 
effective, truly religious leaders in public life. 
Given enough of them and sufficient lease of 
power and they will insure for their respec- 
tive countries prosperity, happiness and power 
similar to that which the Israelites enjoyed 
under the rule of David and his great son, 
Solomon. 


Massachusetts Se Schools 


In view of the State Sunday School Con- 

vention in Brockton this week, Chairman 

W. N. Hartshorn took advantage of the com- 

ing of several international workers and ten- 

dered them a reception last Saturday after- 

noon at the American House after a fashion 

he has of generous hospitality on a large 

scale. It was a truly representative company 

of over 300 pastors, Sunday school superin- 

tendents and other Christian leaders of east- 

ern Massachusetts that sat down to the 

banquet at 4.30. It could not be said by any 

one looking on that assembly that the churches 

of this region are indifferent to the Sunday 

schools. Each guest received a copy of the 

report of the Denver Convention and other 

informing documents, and after a felicitous 

address of welcome Mr. Hartshorn introduced 

Rey. A. E. Dunning as the presiding officer 

of the evening. Mr. Dunning accepted the 

position as an evidence of cordial co-opera- 

tion between the International Sunday School 

Association, of whose executive committee 

Mr. Hartshorn is chairman, and the Reli- 

gious Education Association, a considerable 
number of whose members were present. 

Letters of regret at necessary absence from 

the meeting and of congratulation were pre- 

sented from Hon. John Wanamaker, and 

from Hon. H. S. Shallenberger, second as- 

sistant Postmaster-General, and H. J. Heinz, 

members of the International executive com- 

mittee. Brief addresses followed. State Sec- 

retary H. S. Conant described the plans for 

the approaching meeting at Brockton. Mr. 

A. B. McCrillis of Providence, a member of 

the executive committee of the fourth world’s 

Sunday School Convention, outlined the ex- 

eursion to be made next March to Jerusalem, 

where the convention is to be held. Over 

0 are already enrolled to sail by special 

steamer from New York. Mr. Charles GQ. 

Trambull of the Sunday School Times spoke 

with just appreciation of Our Present Opper- 

tunity. Mrs. Louise Fiske Bryner, introduced 

as our !nternational Sunday school tramp, told 

interestingly of her travels throughout North 

and Central America and the devotion mani- 

fested in the conventions held all the way 

from northern Canada to the city of Mexico. 

‘The last speaker was General Secretary Marion 

Lawrance, who showed eloquently the extent 

and importance of the missionary work which 

is being done and the need of more money to 

put into the field workers ready to be em- 


ployed. 


The race problem has been solved so far as 
the question of Presbyterian churches sep- 
arated by the color line is concerned, by the 
decision of the committee on Presbyterial 
boundaries that it is impossible to countenance 
any idea of organizing the colored members of 
the Presbyterian Church into a separate de- 
n omination. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Northfield Again 


I have read that word from Yale Graduate 
concerning “ the great need of Northfield and 
just now have read that other word of R. com- 
mending it as a “‘ sane, true word.” 

For me and for many others whom I happen 
to know, the absence at Northfield of these 
very men whom the Yale Graduate wishes 
there is the supremest satisfaction. Nor is 
this because I do not admire these men nor 
because I do not wish to hear them. I am 
reading many of them in the religious press 
and in the religious commentaries so easy of 
access. But as I understand it, the standpoint 
of these men is not to be the Northfield stand- 
point. Is it not, ought it-not to be the pur- 
pose of Mr. Will Moody to carry out at North- 
field the well-known wish of his father, D. L. 
Moody? Does any one seriously doubt that 
Mr. Moody’s plan would not have included 
the discussions of the higher critics on the 
Northfield platform, even if he had lived in 
this year of our Lord 1903? As a Christian 
missionary in one of the most difficult fields 
of our country I go to Northfield, not to hear 
discussions on the authorship or date of the 
Pentateuch, or of the latter part of Isaiah, or 
the historic character of Jonah, but to obtain 
the inspiration that comes from hearing men 
of intellect and culture and of deep spiritual- 
ity on the vital question of saving men and 
women from their sins. And this, as I take 
it, is exactly what D. L. Moody, the greatest 
soul winner of the past century, intended I 
should find at Northfield. Men like Morgan, 
Chapman, Campbell, Mott and Speer are the 
type of men who give this inspiration, because 
they are facing the same problems. in saying 
men that I am struggling with; therefore, I 
rejoice to know of one place so unique in its 
character and so loyal to the idea of its founder 
that I can find just that inspiration and help 
without an overdose of Higher Criticism. 

OBERLIN GRADUATE. 


The Look Beyond This Union 


There are two ways in which the proposed 
union of our own with two other denomina- 
tiops may be regarded. It may be simply a 
merger for strategic purposes of three divi- 
sions of the great Protestant army into a 
single corps. In that case the principal ques- 
tion is whether they are sufficiently similar to 
eoalesce. Or, on the other hand, it may be re- 
garded as an attempt on the part of these 
three bodies to make a beginning of that great 
merger of Protestant forces for which so many 
hearts are longing, the expectation being that 
other bodies one by one will be persuaded to 
fall in line. 

From this point of view their very dissimi- 
larities would be of value as showing what can 
be accomplished in the way of union between 
bodies widely separated in their traditions and 
polity. This latter aspect of the subject is 
likely to appeal most strongly to our Congre- 
gational idealism. For mere enlargement we 
do not care. But if it is understood by all 
three bodies that they are not to rest satisfied 
with their union, but to use it as a vantage 
point from which to reach out at once for 
further affiliations, this which now seems a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand may be- 
come a movement of great historic signifi- 
cance. And certainly for such a cause as the 
reunion of Protestant Christendom there is no 
denomination in the country that should be 
ready to make greater sacrifices than our own, 

WILLARD Brown Tuorp. 

South Church, Chicago. 


Edwards as a Philosopher 


Kindly allow me space to correct an error 
in one of your In Brief’s in last week’s 
paper. Referring to the address recently de- 
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livered in Andover by Professor Woodbridge, 
you represent him as saying that Edwards 
has been “‘ very much over-rated as a philos- 
opher.”” I have before me an abstract of the 
address, prepared by Professor Woodbridge _ 
himself, from which I quote his actual opinion: - 
“Edwards was a philosopher of exceptional “yy 
merit, with a keen logical sense and an extra- 

ordinary originality.” ; ; ~ 


Andover. J. W. PLATNER. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


The death of Rt. Rey. John J. Kain, arch- 
bes of St. Louis, removes one of the ablest 
Roman Catholic prelates of the West. 


The General Lutheran Council of the Church 
in session last week debated and adopted a re- 
port of its education committee reeommend-— 
ing that the Lutheran schools take 
up with kindergartens. 


Atlantis, organ of the Grbeks in this coun- 
try, is most bitter in its denunciation of Lol 
Bulgarian Macedonian r 
accurately reflects the attitude of the pop 
tion of Greece and the Orthodox Greek 
toward the uprising in European Turkey. — 


The Presbytery of Neweastle refused t 
prosecute the Presbyterian minister of 
mington, Del., who stirred up feeling sd : 
the Negro whom the mob recently lynched in 
that city. This disgrace to the city is made — 
doubly flagrant by the recent refusal of the 
Grand Jury to indict those known to be guilty 
of the crime. The Synod of Baltimore insists 
that the presbytery must act in the matter and 
open the case; and it is said that the Chief 
Justice of the state in his private capacity has 
had much to do with inducing the synod to 
take a better stand than the presbytery. 


After passing an examination, along with 
nine other candidates, in Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, Dogmatics, Apologetics, and oral ex- 
position of the Bible, Rey.W. A. Curtis, B. A., 
Edinburgh, has won the appointment of pro- 
fessor of systematic theology in Aberdeen 
University just vacated by Professor Paterson, 
who has gone to the same chair in Edinburgh 
University. Now obviously this competitive 
plan has its great advantages—it eliminates 
‘pull,”’ just as the Civil Service test does in 
civic appointments. But just as a man who 
knows much may win an appointment and 
prove dishonest, so even if # man may prove 
by stiff competition that he is learned enough 
to pass examinations, the question still re- 
mains, Can he teach, and is he a reverent, 
devout, wholesome personality? 
Fairbairn says that Professor Curtis is. 


Evangelical Protestants of a conservative 
type in India are drawing together ‘to offset — 
the effects of ritualism and liberalism. — oe. 
propose a federation with a view to defend- 
ing the “faith once delivered to the , 
The proposed basis is as oe 
ceptance of the Bible as the sole r 
authority in Faith and Practice. 
ance of the Lord Jesus Caries, ag 
Mediator, Redeemer and ; 
Christians. (3) Acceptance of t 
Sacrifice of Calvary as the 
hope for the sinners. The econ 
to be undenominational d 
The objects of the Federatic 
together in brotherly love all 
in India, Burma and Ceylon; 
means of opposing all Ritualism in 
lished Church, all Rationalism 
desecration in Society, all undue in 
Romanism in the State. The w 
fare to be not carnal but | 
consist mainly of sermons, 
tures, letters to the Press, p 
and booklets.”” To carry out 
it is desired to establish a contealll 
not less than 100 members; and committees @ 
a Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Co 
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24 October 1903 


| The popularity of the writer of this article 
is by no means confined to Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, where he is associated in the pastorate 
of St. George’s United Free Church with the 
eelebrated Dr. Alexander Whyte. Dr. Black, 
though a much younger man, is already in the 
front rank .of Scottish preachers. He has 
deen sought by such strong churches as the 


Fifth Avenue Presbyterian of New York city 
and by voice and pen is he exerting a large 
influence. He visited this country two years 
ago, being heard with pleasure in a number 
of our cities. He is a diligent writer as well 
as faithful pastor and able preacher. His 
little book on Friendship is a classic of its 
‘kind and a later volume, entitled Culture and 
Restraint, has had wide circulation. We are 
glad to give to our readers this suggestive and 
inspiring article from his pen.—Eprrors. | 


One of the many proverbs which incul- 
. cate industry does so by contrast between 
actual labor and mere talk, between the 
man who works steadily, honestly, seri- 
ously, and the man of flighty and indolent 
nature copious of suggestions and criti- 
¢isms, who will not put his hand to any 
definite task. “In all labor there is 
profit: but the talk of the lips tendeth 
only to penury.”’ There is a talk which 
is work, when behind it is the toil of 
‘rain and heart. But we need little ex- 
perience to enable us to appreciate the 
irony of the contrast between the worker 
and the talker. The man of theories and 
promises and words is known to us all— 
theories without practice, promises with- 
out fulfillment, words without work. 
When we say that in labor there is 
. profit, we naturally think of the material 
return which labor earns, the gains it 
receives; and this is the chief thing in 
the mind of the proverb-maker. Industry 
leads to prosperity. We would not make 
too much of the natural fruits of work, 
‘the temporal good it achieves. To lay 
too much emphasis on this is to empha- 
size the wrong thing; but, on the other 
hand, it is stupid to despise such profit, as 
if all life did not have any sort of phys- 
’ jeal basis. There are no fruits of any 
kind in all our civilization which are not 
the fruits of work. Neither talk, nor 
anything else but work, will feed and 
: and shelter. 
the life of the individual also it is a 
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The Fruits of Work* 


By Hugh Black 


silly affectation to rule out of account 
as a motive the natural success which 
comes from-industry. The world is built 
so that the idle and slothful cannot make 
anything out of it; and the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich. But there are 
other fruits even more important in the 
long run, other things got by the way, of 
more lasting worth than any material 
gains. The great value of work is not 
for what it earns, but for its education 
and training of body and mind and soul. 
It reacts on character, cutting deep into 
the nature virtues like patience and self- 
control and courage, establishing habits 
of concentration and persistence and 
foresight. 

Even great mental gifts are rendered 
comparatively useless, if they are not 
tied down to definite tasks. We cannot 
accept the famous definition of genius as 
an infinite capacity for taking pains; for 
no amount of pains will itself accomplish 
the highest creative work of genius: but 
many a genius has brought no profit 
either to himself or to the world, simply 
because he never submitted to the 
drudgery of work. There have been in 
England few men of such astounding 
genius as Coleridge. This is the testi- 
mony of all who knew him, and is our 
testimony also from the brilliant frag- 
ments of ‘work he has left; and yet his 
life is almost tragedy in its barrenness. 
His plans, and schemes, and endless pros- 
pectuses of books he meant to write, his 
resolutions about the great work he in- 
tended always to begin, make a pitiful 
story. His infirmity of purpose grew on 
him till he lost all power of decision and 
all capacity to work; and he died as he 
had lived, a nerveless soul. There had 
not perhaps been a man of greater mind 
since Shakespeare; and yet in a prayer 
written by him near the end of his life he 
had to lament, as all the world has to 
lament, his unused talents and neglected 
opportunities. 

The successful man is not always the 
man with the most ability and the most 
brilliant powers. These often carry with 
them a temptation to trust to them and 
make up by feverish haste what has been 
lost by sluggishness. But every truly 
great man has in addition to his splendid 
gifts of mind the still more splendid gift 
of industry. Method, perseverance, the 
self-criticism which can only be satisfied 
with the best, are only other names for 
the quality of industry. No true and 
lasting work can be done except as the 
result of a long training in the best 
methods of working. Ruskin says on this 
point: ‘‘ During such investigation as I 
have been able to give to the lives of 
the artists whose works are in all points 
noblest, no fact ever looms so large upon 
me, no law remains so steadfast in the 
universality of its application, as the fact 
and law that they are all great workers; 
nothing concerning them is matter of more 
astonishment than the quantity they have 
accomplished in the given length of their 
life; and when I hear a young man 
spoken of as giving promise of high 
genius, the first question I ask about 
him is always, Does he work ?”’ 
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The ease with which greatness does its 
work often deceives. Simplicity and ease 
are the marks of all. great work, but be- 
hind it there are years of toil and arduous 
learning to do with ease what others can- 
not do at all. The true reward of work- 
ing is not the material wage it earns in 
money or position or fame, but the in- 
creased and facile power of working. 
The fruits of labor can only be reaped 
by steady, well-directed, faithful labor; 
and the fruits of work are capacity for 
better work, but are also fruits of char- 
acter, The richest gains are in the result 
on the man himself, giving him the habit 
of application and discipline of thought 
and stiffening his power of will. 


INDEPENDENCE OF MIND 


In work we are taken out of ourselves, 
removed from petty annoyances and all 
the small personalities that embitter life. 
The direst misery is the result of a self- 
centered life. Unhappiness cannot exist 
in its keenest form where self is forgotten, 
and in all work worth doing there is con- 
centration of all the powers and a forget- 
fulness of everything except how to do 
it well. True work means independence 
of outside criticism and outside interfer- 
ence. A worker has not time to brood 
over fancied slights; he can forget the 
world in doing his duty. 


Things done well, 
And with a care, exempt themselves from fear. 


We agitate ourselves with a host of petty 
worries and chagrins, so petty sometimes 
that we would be ashamed even to men- 
tion the things that annoy us. Such a 
mood cannot live in the atmosphere of 
earnest, serious work. The heart’s peace 
comes of the heart’s own bringing; and 
the.way to bring it is to give ourselves 
to duty simply and humbly. And at the 
last there is nothing that gives such sat- 
isfaction and independence as the sense 
of having honestly striven to perform 
duty. Sir Henry Lawrence, ever remem- 
bered as a saviour of the British empire 
at the Indian Mutiny, when he lay dying 
of a mortal wound at Lucknow, asked 
that his epitaph should be, ‘‘ Here lies 
Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his 
duty.’”’ The doing of duty teaches cour- 
age and patience and faith; and these 
bring peace. It makes a man morally 
independent, strong and able to live his 
life to God and not to man. 

Firm adherence to duty can enable a 
man to do without praise, or encourage- 
ment, or adulation from men. We read 
in the biography of Robertson of Brigh- 
ton that at one period of his ministry his 
sensitive soul was bruised with the oppo- 
sition and misrepresentation of detract- 
ors, and with the no less officiousness of 
admirers; and so, shrinking from the 
stings of a publicity he never sought, he 
gave himself up to quiet and continu- 
ous work as a refuge. He studied and 
preached and visited, and sought to find 
a hidden way of life, and by the very jrk- 
someness of work tried to rid himself of 
what to his temperament was the worse 
irksomeness offame. This over-sensitive- 
ness was the great weakness of his char- 
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acter, and it could only be overcome by 
withdrawing into the region of duty. A 
touch of self-reliance is required to make 
the character truly balanced; and self- 
reliance is the result of self-forgetful- 
ness, . 

The petty worries of life can always be 
at least mitigated thus. Emerson wrote 
in his Journal what was almost part of 
his faith: “To every reproach I know 
but one answer, namely, to go again to 
my work. 
tions.’ Too true, then I will work the 
harder. ‘But you have no genius.’ Yes, 
then I will work the harder, ‘But you 
have detached yourself from people: you 
must regain some positive relation.’ Yes, 
I will work the harder.”’ 


BALM FOR GRIEF 


Since work gives forgetfulness of self, 
it can be and is an antidote to pain of 
heart. The very routine and drudgery of 
daily work have often saved a life from 
despair. Adherence to duty is a way to 
attain some measure of peace. However 
great the sorrow, the needs of living and 
the duties of living press in, and demand 
attention. The very necessity is a lesson 
in faith. When the cloud creeps over 
the heart, when the way is obscured, 
when the future is unknown and the past 
seems a failure, when all else is dark, 
duty is still a light to the feet. When 
love itself seems dead, the service of love 
remains; and to that we are called. 

Of course there may be cowardice in 
thus turning to work from the thought of 
grief. It may be used as an opiate to 
deaden pain and forget thought. We 
use it wrongfully, when we do so faith- 
lessly and bitterly. But when trouble is 
accepted humbly as the will of God, it 
gives peace to turn to something else, 
which is also the will of God, namely, 
daily duty. The yery habit soothes and 
heals the bruised heart. In all labor 
there is this profit, that it gives patience 
to grief. This is a poor thing if it is 
taken asa means of forgetting, a narcotic 
to dull and numb pain; but our whole 
path is transfigured if we see that we are 
walking in the way of God’s appointment. 
simply and sweetly performing his will. 

There are many instances in life and 
literature of the power of work to assuage 
grief. A sorrow will either unman, or it 
will brace and nerve, and lift the life ina 
new access of courage. Sir Walter Scott 
used to work to keep his mind from brood- 
ing on the downfall of his life’s great 
scheme. His Journal is an unpretentious 
record of a noble life, revealing his brave, 
true soul) The manner in which he 
buckled to his task (sometimes when the 
page he was writing waltzed before his 
eyes), the manly way in which he faced 
his trouble, and buried his grief, the pa- 
tience with intruding visitors when all the 
time he was aching to get back to work, 
move us with mingled pity and admira- 
tion. With pain of body and sorrow of 
heart and sickness of soul he battled on, 
and in his own conduct illustrated the 
words which long years before he had 
caused to be carved on his dial-stone at 
Abbotsford, “I must work while it is 
called day; for the night cometh when 
no man can work.” 


ILAPPIN Ess 


lt is the experience of all ages that to 
make happiness the end of life, the one 


‘But you neglect your rela-, 


definite purpose towards which a man 
strives, is infallibly to lose it. Yet we 
cannot leave it out of our scheme, since 
it is a demand of our very nature. Expe- 
rience teaches that happiness is got by 
the way in pursuing other ends, and not 
by pursuing itself as an end, and one of 
the aceredited means of attaining some 
measure of happiness is by healthful ac- 
tivity of body and mind. In every well- 
ordered life there must be serious occu- 
pation for any sort of permanent happi- 
ness. The happiest people one meets are 
always the busy people. The most miser- 
able are those who have to invent frivo- 
lous substitutes for some serious employ- 
ment. 

The primal curse is felt by all who 
accept it humbly to be a blessing in 
disguise. Work is the very salt of life, 
not only preserving it from decay, but 
also giving it tone and flavor. Carlyle 
never wearied in asserting this—it was 
one of his best messages to his age—as 
in these words from his famous inaugural 
address, ‘‘ Work is the grand cure of all 
maladies and miseries that beset man- 
kind—honest work which you intend 
getting done.’’ Every man of knowl 
edge and experience who writes on hap- 
piness gives work as one of the pure 
sources of enjoyment. This is partly be- 
cause of its intimate connection with 
health of body; and partly because in- 
dustry brings peace of mind. 

We are so easily led astray here, look- 


ing for happiness from getting, rather . 


than from doing and being. Mere recep- 
tive happiness, which comes from pos- 
sessions, from a present easy lot, from 
esthetic enjoyment, cannot last. Its 
end is the hell of ennui, which is the 
inevitable disease of idleness. Perhaps 
the most pessimistic, and certainly the 
saddest words Ruskin ever wrote are 
in his fine lecture on the Mystery of Life 
and the Arts, in which he shows how 
little real guidance in the great mystery 
of life we have received from even the 
wisest men, poets and teachers and 
statesmen and philosophers and the wise 
practical men; but one thing he is sure 
of is that industry worthily followed 
gives peace. ‘Ask the laborer in the 
field, at the forge, or in the mine; ask 
the patient, delicate-fingered artisan, or 
the strong-armed fiery-hearted worker 
in bronze and in marble and with the 
colors of light; and none of these who 
are true workmen will ever tell you that 
they have found the law of heaven an un- 
kind one—that in the sweat of their face 
they should eat bread till they return to 
the ground; nor that they ever found it 
an unrewarded obedience if indeed it 
was rendered faithfully to the command, 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.’’ 

We just need to look at the facts of 
our nature to see that man was made for 
activity ; and to break this law is to bring 
upon us a sure revenge. There may be, 
it is true, excessive labor; but when that 
is 80, When work is done with a sense of 
strain, it is a warning of nature to desist. 
But more people err on the other side, 
and look for happiness from pleasure and 
ease rather than from duty. It is a vain 
search. It is part of the pathos of our 
social situation that what the world im- 
agines to represent happiness should cut 
us off from an essential condition of hap- 


the spiritual fatigue 


piness. We envy those wh¢ 
of affluence rids them of the n y € 
work; while they find they pose invent 
things to take the place of work, before 
they can know any peace or true pleasure. © 
One thing is certain, that, though work 
itself will not insure happiness, yet 
out it happiness is impossible. It is an 
essential condition of a conter life. 
This has been the experience of all, and 
there is no more usful lesson for youth — . 
to learn early. It will save him from 
many an error and from many a sorrow. 
Alexander Dumas in his Memoirs thanks 
a friend of his youth for teaching him 
the value of work, “You said te me, 
‘Be sure, my boy, there is so’ else 
in life besides pleasure, love, : dance 
ing, and all the wild dreams of youth. j 
There is work: learn to Bin ania ‘ 
that is, to be happy.’ 1 
me to the only friend 1 oles us, 
the friend who is ever at our : run- 
ning up to help us at the first sigh, pour- : 
ing in his balm at the first tear—it was 
you who made me to know work.” There 
is a little French bombast in these words, 
but also much truth. Even patient 
drudgery brings the joy of duty done, 
and saves from repining and useless de- 
spondency. It is perhaps natural that in 
the strain of life we should sometimes 
covet idleness and be envious of the idle. 
Conditions of labor may be too hard, es- 
pecially when anxiety about the future is 
added to it; but idleness.is a heavier 
curse, and ends in sorer misery. — 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OOT. 16 


In reading selections from Paul’s letters to 
the Colossians and the C the leader 
of the hour, Miss Emily S. Gilman of Nor- 
wich, Ct., directed the thoughts of those pres- — 
ent to the abounding pre bor seid of 


God, and his power to turn: — 


untoward circumstances to 
of his work. 

Mrs. W. H. Davis, fresh from 
asm of the American Board n 


chester, rendered a warm tribute , 
tiful character . Sydney Stro 
‘Mrs J. E. B of Rando! . 


having known her pers 
been associated w 
Board of the In 

The calendar 
the International Institute f 
and the teachers iota 
Capron gave a touching al 
last interview with Mrs. 
latter tearfully b: 
the amount of mor 
country for her loved 
good she might have ) 
intercourse with the girls: 
that time. Heartfelt pr 
the teachers in the 
two members of the Depr h, re 
turning to thi: : a ler such a deep . 
shadow of affliction : 4 


The Wesleyan 
local societies of Eng 
the conference emph 
ness, deplores 
and amusements, the ab 
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make men indifferent to 
higher life. Those whe would 
are reminded that “the choked | 
the cause of the small supply 

the small supply of living wa : 
reason why so few come seeking it.” — 


. did I remain to pray. 
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A Glance at Dowie and at What He Represents 


®n Oct. 14 eight special trains left Zion 
City for the invasion of New York, in 
line with a well-matured plan of attack 
on the capital of the East. For months 
the crusade has been preached and pre- 
pared for. Dowie brings with him 3,500 
of the faithful, who, through the organi- 
zation of the ‘‘seventies,’’ will be enabled 
to eanvass New York again and again. 
Success will doubtless attend his efforts. 
How ean it be otherwise? Thorough ad- 
vertising, 4,000 personal workers to stay 
up his hands, immense meetings, a choir 
of 500 voices, magnetism in speech, and 
a visible and concrete city to which dis- 
ciples may flee from the wrath to come, are 
agencies that will all tell in the winning 
of converts. It is estimated that the cost 
of the crusade will approximate $200,000. 
But in a sermon in Zion City last July 
the Doctor naively hinted that he might 
get $2,000,000 back. 


IN THE DOWIE STRONGHOLD. 


Few New Englanders would naturally 
choose to yisit Zion City, Ill., during the 
summer months either for its supposed 
theological or geographical advantages, 
yet the writer, spending part of his sum- 
mer yacation near Chicago, was attracted 
Zionward, at first, he will confess, from 
no other motive than curiosity, and later, 
because he thought it was a movement 
well worth studying, as Christian Science 
is well worth studying, both movements 
being symptomatic of the religious unrest 
which so widely prevails today. 

These movements are indicative of 
fairer weather coming as the weather 
vane is indicative of fairer weather when 
it points northwest. Faith is too mighty 
a thing to keep wholly below an orthodox 
crust. The irruptions of faith which his- 
tory shows have come, must continue to 
come, and if they spout for a time in fan- 
‘tastic forms and jar considerably with the 
established order of things, let us be fully 
persuaded that by such means, as with 
the earth, a more stable crust and firmer 
footing is, after all, to be established. 
Do not misunderstand me. I have no 
“leanings” to Christian Science as a cult 
nor as a philosophy, although I have lived 
within half a mile of the supposedly be- 
witching Mrs. Eddy for three years. Nor 
have I become a Dowieite, for though I 
-did not go to Zion City to scoff, neither 
The Christian 


_ Catholic Church in Zion is a new sect, 


q 


a new church, a new power, and as such 
it is to be understood, interpreted, and 
reckoned with. 


ZIONISM IS ESSENTIALLY DOWIFISM. 


Zionism is one-man power if any organ- 
ization was ever one-man power. John 
_ Alexander Dowie was born in Scotland, 
3 there received his education, and then 
emigrated to Australia. In the 80’s he was 
pastor of the Newtown Congregational 
_ Church, which he seems to have handled 
sueeessfully. Withdrawing from the Con- 
_ gregational fold, he organized an inde- 
movement, and then apparently 
or no other reason than restlessness, for 
Dr. Dowie is a man of superabundant 
_ Vitality and energy, sailed for America, 


By Rev. Edwin W. Bishop, Concord, N. H. 


reaching San Francisco in the summer of 
1888, 

Coming to Chicago in 1890 he located 
on the South Side, near the terminal of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, gradually 
building up and expanding the movement 
which to most Chicagoans bears his name. 
Dowieism is much better known than the 
Christian Catholic Church in Zion. And 
it is not strange. John Alexander Dowie 
is the general overseer; his wife is the 
overseer of the women; the title to Zion 
City rests in Dowie; land is not sold in 
Zion City; lots of all prices are leased 
for 1,100 years and the title thereto re- 
mains vested in Dowie. There are shares 
in Zion lace industries, shares in Zion 
Investment Association, shares in Zion 
Bank, shares in the general stores, of- 
fered for sale, but there are notices 
posted to the effect that Dr. Dowie is 
personally responsible for them. 

There is a mayor, city government and 
even a new political party, but back of 
them all is Dowie. His picture is every- 
where. From the largest photograph 


ever taken on glass (according to the in- ~ 


scription on the frame), which confronts 
every one entering the Administration 
Building, to his portrait worked in lace 


_at the railroad station, Dr. Dowie is more 


ubiquitous than the German emperor has 
ever dared to hope for or to think. 


ZION CITY 


The city, however, is the concrete ex- 
pression of Zion Church and is, as yet, 
Dowie’s greatest achievement. Two years 
ago there was nothing there but eleven 
square miles of land, comprising farms 
and rolling prairie rising in a gentle sweep 
from Lake Michigan. Today there is a 
busy and growing city of upwards of ten 
thousand inhabitants. East of the rail- 
road track, on the marshes fronting the 
lake border, is to be found the industrial 
department of Zion City. Here are al- 
ready located in commodious brick struc- 
tures the lace factory, candy factory, box 
shop, municipal lighting plant and steam 
laundry. A fair quality of lace is being 
manufactured under the supervision of 
the lace workers from England whom 
Dowie succeeded in importing after some 
trouble, no one knows exactly how. The 
deacon in charge of the candy manufac- 
ture said in conversation that they could 
not keep up with their orders, a fact cor- 
roborated in Chicago the next day by an 
employee of a leading wholesale grocery 
house who said that Zion candy was in 
demand with them and that it was good. 

West of the track the land slopes gently 
upward away from the lake and here is to 
be found Zion City proper; the general 
stores, well provided with all the necessi- 
ties and some luxuries; Elijah Hospice, a 
modern hotel structure where a comfort- 
able dinner may be obtained for twenty- 
five cents; the Administration Building, 
comprising the finely appointed Zion 
Bank, the commodious city offices, the In- 
vestment Association rooms, and Dr. 
Dowie’s private offices and luxurious li- 
brary; and several hundred frame build- 
ings of rather inferior architecture and ar- 
rangements. Dr. Dowie’s own residence 


is of brick and more pretentious than the 
rest. A college building of imposing 
height and dimensions, faced with stone 
and stucco, is in process of erection. Plans 
have also been completed for the immedi- 
ate erection of a permanent tabernacle 
which will cost $500,000 and seat 16,000 
people. The present tabernacle is a 
temporary barn-like structure holding 
7,000 and has been outgrown. Whatever 
else may be said about Zion, her inhab- 
itants do more than go round and mark 
her bulwarks—they attend divine service 
en masse. Services begin as early as 6.30 
in the morning and with a large vested 
choir numbering sometimes three hun- 
dred they are spectacular and impressive. 

Zion City has an official head, city 
government, police force, common school 
system and college. Her streets and 
avenues are being graded as rapidly as 
possible, electrically lighted, and the 
principal avenues, with a long look 
ahead, have been planted with shade 
trees. Nomenclature is wholly Biblical. 
You go from the station up Shiloh Bou- 
levard to Elijah Avenue, and thence, if 
you wish, to Beulah Park. Zion’s res- 
idents meeting you on the street give you 
the salutation, ‘‘ Peace today ”’ or, ‘“‘ Peace 
be unto thee,’’ to which you respond, if 
you do in Zion what the Zionists do, 
“Peace to thee be multiplied.’’ There 
are no saloons, no drug stores, no tobacco 
stands, no brothels, no theaters in Zion 
City. Cards are not allowed. Swearing 
is forbidden. Labor unions are tabooed. 
Pork and oysters are not sold for they 
are unclean. ‘‘No pigs, pills or phy- 
sicians.’’ Consequently doctors do not 
find Zion congenial. Healing is supposed 
to be done entirely through prayer. 
Smoking as well as drinking is illegal. A 
smoker according to Dowie phraseology 
is a ‘‘stinkpot’’; a saloon a place of 
“Jiquid fire and distilled damnation.” 
“What would you do with a man who 
smoked on the streets?’’ I asked of the 
chief of police. ‘I would take him with 
me in my buggy and drive him out of 
town,’’ he replied. ‘‘We don’t want his 
money but if he persisted he would be 
arrested and fined.’’ With these .and 
kindred regulations the people seem to be 
prosperous and happy; they look at life 
seriously; and there can be no doubt that 
the rank and file are hoping and striving 
to realize the kingdom of God upon earth. 


METHODS 


The propaganda of the Christian Catho- 
lic Church in Zion is unique, spectacular, 
and on a large scale. Healing by prayer 
has been reduced to a system. On one 
day that the writer visited the tabernacle 
he found scattered in the aisles copies of 
applications for prayer which had all the 
method as well as resemblance to an 
application for life insurance. Name, 
age, residence, diseases, etc., had blank 
spaces to be filled in. It was thoroughly 
business-like, if healing was to be by 
wholesale, but it struck the writer that 
a better disposition of filled-in appli- 
cations, which exposed the secrets of 
many a life, might be made, than to let 
them blow where the wind listed. 
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It is a special privilege to be taken into 
Dowie’s private offices and library and 
such was my lot. By the appearance of 
his library Dr. Dowie is a bibliophile, for 
he has several thousand books in sumptu- 
ous bindings. A homely comfort seemed 
to pervade Zion City; luxury is domiciled 
in the upper story of the Administration 
Building. With something of awe my 
guide approached a stamping machine 
on Dowie’s working desk, pressed it 
down, and handed me a card which is 
still in my possession with the following 
device: 


1903 


PRAYED 
| Jul. 23 9-16 A.M. 


) JOHN ALEX. DOWIE 


As Dr. Dowie receives applications for 
prayer it would seem that he is accus- 
tomed to sit by this desk, pray, stamp, 
pray, stamp again, thus sending the visi- 
ble manifestations of his faithfulness by 
mail to the ends of the earth! Is this 
the prayer-wheel of India Americanized ? 

The restoration host is the active agent 
of Zion’s evangelism. It is composed of 
the more deyout adherents of Zion and 
for practical purposes is divided into 
‘*seventies’’ who fare forth two by two 
to scatter Leaves of Healing, the paper 
published in the interest of the move- 
ment. These disciples are thorough and 
painstaking and few families in Chicago 
within the last three years but have 
found them several times at their doors. 


THE UNDERLYING MOTIVE 


Is it of God or Mammon? This is to 
be the test of the movement. Time will 
tell. By its fruits we shall know it. For 
the eleven square miles of land compris- 
ing the city Dowie is said to have paid 
something over a million dollars. House 
lots average four to the acre, and are 
leased not sold from $600 to $900 apiece! 
There are 7,040 acres in eleven square 
miles—7,040 acres treated in this way 
gives a grand total of $21,020,000 or a 
profit of $20,000,000! That Dr. Dowie is 
interested in the leasing of the lots goes 
withoutsaying. Heurges the faithful not 
only to join the Christian Catholic Church 
in Zion, but also to settle in Zion City. 
He estimates that 100,000 people will soon 
be there. Coupled with the income from 
the leasing of the lots is the income from 
the tithes. No one seems to know exactly 
how much this is. Says Dr. Dowie in 
one of his sermons: ‘‘ Between June 9, 
1888, and June 9, 1899, I received more 
than a million dollars, the absolute dis- 
posal of which. was in my own hands, 
I declare before the ever-living God that 
I gave at least $975,000 of that sum to 
God’s work. I did not keep two and one- 
half per cent. out of that vast sum of 
money.’”’ This is a large sum of money 
to handle without letting the world know 
more about it except by personal state- 
ment. Long and trying experience has 
shown that trust funds should always 
be put on the severest business basis 
and that the books should always be 
accessible and open. Nothing less will 
allay a righteous suspicion. If Dr. Dowie 
in the spirit and power of Elijah wishes 
to convert all the Gentiles, let him leave 
any possible cave of Mammon and come 
out where accounts as well as rocks are 
broken in pieces before the Lord! 
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The Illinois Home Missionary Secretaryship 


The Retiring Veteran and the New Incumbent ~ 


Twenty-five Years Home Missionary 
Superintendent 


After serving the State of Illinois and its 
Congregational churches for a quarter of cen- 
tury Dr. James Tompkins retires from the 
responsible duties of his position although he 
will for a time aid the society in collecting 
funds, especially for the fund of $50,000 to be 
ealled in his honor, the James Tompkins Ad- 
ministration Fund. Rev. Andrew M. Brodie, 
D. D., pastor at Hinsdale, Ill., has been nomi- 
nated as his successor and it is expected that 
he will accept the position. 

Dr. Tompkins was born in Galesburg, II1., 


REV. 


JAMES TOMPKINS, D. D. 


April 6, 1840. His father, Deacon Samuel 
Tompkins, was one of the founders of Knox 
College, and a member of the committee 
which selected the site of the city of Gales- 
burg. One of its streets was named in his 
honor. On this street are six churches and 
Knox Female Seminary. The sen graduated 
from Knox, and after a few years spent in 
teaching entered Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, where he graduated in 1867. Hereceived 
the degree of D. D. from MUlinois College. 
During the Civil War he served his country 
both in the Eastern and Western Armies as a 
delegate of the Christian Commission. He 
had joined his fellow students in raising troops 
for the army but was himself prevented from 
serving in the ranks as he had intended, on 
account of his health. Soon after leaving the 
seminary he was ordained at Glen Ellyn, Il., 
while serving that church and one at Lom- 
bard. Acccepting a call to St. Cloud, Minn., 
he was invited after a brief pastorate here to 
become pastor. of the First Congregational 
Church in Minneapolis, whence he was called 
to Kewaunee, Ill., where he remained seven 
years, or till he was chosen in 1878 Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions for the state. That 
year the churches declared themselves inde- 
pendent of the National Society save as an 
auxiliary. They then numbered 240. They 
have increased to 366. The largest amount 
of money raised in any single year during 
this ‘superintendency for missionary work is 
$69,995. In this.period the Chicago and 
Peoria City Missionary Societies have been 
organized and have carried on their work in 
harmony with that of the state. As Home 
Missionary Superintendent Dr. Tompkins has 
visited 1,089 fields, counting, of course, as sep- 
arate visits those repeated in the same field, 
traveled 315,920 miles, preached 2,328 times. 
He has attended 5,097 meetings, been present 
at 1,721 official conferences and attended 208 
local councils. He has been five times a mem- 
ber of the National Council, once as delegate 
at large. For sixteen years he has been chair- 
man of the disbursing committee of the Minis- 
terial Relief Association of the state. He 
has had part in founding three Christian 
academies. He has written and published 
a number of valuable pamphlets. His 
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Church Manual has reached a sale of 22,000 7 
and has been translated into German and 
Swedish. 

It does not often fall to the lot of aman to 
fill for so long a time so important a position 
as that which Dr. Tompkins has océupied. 
The superintendent of the missionary work of 
one of our great states is essentially a bishop. 
His duties call for unusual tact, for unwearied. 
patience, for a consecration to the Master’s 
service which no failure can weaken, for rare 
knowledge of men, for power to adapt one’s: 
self to hardship of every kind, and for ‘‘a. 
charity which thinketh no eyil, which beareth 
all things, believeth all things, and hopeth all 
things.’’ That Dr. Tompkins leaves his work 
with the full confidence of his brethren through— 
out the state as well as that of the directors of 
the society, that amid the many changes in the 
pastorates of the mission churches so few 
enemies have been made, that the churches 
themselves have steadily grown into self-sup-— 
port is a tribute for which any man ought to 
be grateful. FRANKLIN. 
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Dr. Tompkins’s Successor 


Dr. Andrew M. Brodie of Hinsdale, Ill., has. 
promptly accepted his election as superin- j 
tendent of Home Missions for Llinois and is 
now at work. He resigned his pastorate | 
Oct. 11. Although recognizing fully his quali- 
fications for the seeretaryship, and realizing 
the immense opportunities for usefulness af- ; 
forded him his people are unwilling to part i, 
with him. During his two years at Hinsdale 
his preaching has attracted all classes and by 
his fidelity as a pastor he has brought the con- 
gregation into perfect harmony. But as Dr- 
Pearsons, one of his most ardent admirers, 
says, a man who can preach as he does should 
not be confined to a suburban church however 
important; it is his duty toembrace the oppor-— 
tunity to preach to the state and influence men. 
he could never reach as a pastor. 

Dr. Brodie is in the prime of life, has excel- 


REV. ANDREW M. BRODIE, D. D. . 


lent health and is in love with the work to- 
which he is called. He was born of Scotch — 
parents in Aurora, Ont., and graduated from 
the Guelph Collegiate Institute in 1880. After 
teaching four years he entered Chicago Sem- 
inary, graduating in 1888 and giving promise as 
a student of the success he has since achieved 
as a pastor. His first settlement was over 
Columbia Church, Cincinnati, where he re- 
mained for three years. Thence he was called 
to Manistee, Mich., where he ten 
years. As a preacher he is thoroughly orig- 
inal. His sermons though profound are so 
simple in language that a child ean understand 
them. Evangelical, scholarly, a man of gr 
convictions, there can be no doubt that hi 
service among the churches will be ¢ € 
value. Olivet gave him the deg { Doe 
of Divinity in 1896 and Berea in 1% 
several months Dr. Tompkins will a 
both In the office and on the field. 
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The Conversation Corner 


For the Old Folks 


EAR OLD FOLKS: I thought I 
D was going to give you a full 
page this week to pay for the 
children’s trespasses on your column of 
late, but here they have come in and set 
themselyes down right in the middle of 
your room! But they will not intrude 
any more, for I will bring up some old 
hymns and things which they do not 
care anything about—and you do. 


“WHEN THE SPARK OF LIFE IS WANING” 


‘Asked for by A. M. N., Aug. 29. 
Cede, eiamyvie, Ct., finds it in ‘So- 
cial Songs for Family and Social Wor- 
ship,”? 1842; M. J: M., New Haven, in 
Mason's) “Sacred Harp’’; E. T. H., Gil- 
manton Iron Works, N. H., in ‘The 
Temple Choir”; FE. BE. S., West Newton, 
in the “American Vocealist,’’ page 295; 
Mrs. A. C., Andover, in the “ Dulci- 

r,”’ page 181; Mrs. R., Ladysmith, Wis., 
n “Plymouth Collection’; A. L. G., 
Olathe, Kan., in ‘‘Sabbath Hymn and 
Tune Book,’’ No. 1175. In the last two 
collections it is set to ‘‘Wales,’? which 
is designated as a “Welsh air,” thus 
identifying the exact tune referred to in 
A. M. N.’s inquiry. In the ‘Sabbath 


Hymn Book” it is credited (in the index) 


to Dale, which agrees with the following 
note. 


. Upon reading the verse, ‘‘ Weep not for 
ime, » I immediately recalted the old song 
which I sang sixty years ago and, going to 
my attic, found it: ‘‘A Sacred Song, words 
written by Dale, music composed by George 
J. Webb.” The Old Folks Corner always 
interests me. 

Bradford, Mass. Mrs. L. J. 


I find that Mr. Dale was a clergyman 
in the Established Church in England, 
who died in 1870. The hymn, which is 


entitled “A Dying Request,’’ was orig- 
inally published (1819) in the author’s 


“Widow of Nain,” as was also another 
~ hymn of our modern collections, ‘‘ Dear 
as thou wert, and justly dear.”’ 


- When the spark of life is waning, 
Weep not for me; 
When the languid eye is straining, 
‘ Weep not for, me ; 
When the feeble pulse is ceasing, 
Start not at its swift decreasing; 
*Tis the fettered soul’s releasing ; 
Weep not for me. 


When the pangs of death assail me ; 
Weep not for me; 

Christ is mine—he cannot fail me ; 

‘ Weep not for me; 

Yes, though sin and doubt endeavor 

From his loye my soul to sever, 

Jesus is my strength for ever ; 
Weep not for me. 


THE MOTHER’S BIBLE 
, The request for “Lines of a Mother 


on’ presenting her son with a Bible” 
_ (Aug. 29) has awakened so much interest 
, _ that the poem is printed in full. 


Remember, love, who gave thee this, 
Sa other days shall come, 

J en she who had thy earliest kiss 

Sleeps in her narrow home. 


-_-- Remember, ’twas a mother gave 


iz ‘The » gift to one she'd die to save. 


‘That mother sought a pledge of love, 
he holiest, for her son; 

And from the gifts of God above 

’ "She chose a goodly one: 

_ She chose for her beloved boy 

The source of light and life and joy; 


And bade him keep the gift—that when 
- a A ste hour should come, 


They might have hope to meet again 
In an eternal home. 

She said his faith in this would be 
Sweet incense to her memory. 


And should the seoffer in his pride 
Laugh that fond gift to scorn, 

And bid him east the pledge aside 
That he from youth had borne, 

She bade him pause and ask his breast 
If he, or she, had loved him best. 


A parent’s blessing on her son 
Goes with this holy thing; 

The love that would retain the one 
Must to the other cling. 
Remember, ’tis no idle toy: 

A mother’s gift—remember, boy! 


The authorship is in doubt. One scrap- 
book says that ‘‘they were first published 
in a book called ‘My Early Days.’”’ 
Two correspondents quote them from 
McGuffey’s Reader, one (a professor of 
English) writing: 


. The portion of a stanza quoted stirred 
up memories of the past. J thought of the 


For the Children 


This paragraph, although inserted here in 
an Old Folks’ page, is not for your fathers 
and mothers or your grandfathers and 
grandmothers at all, but for vou. TI un- 
derstand that there is to be « special Chil- 
dren’s Number for Dec. 5, and we must 
have a part in it—yor if we are not chil- 
dren, I would like to know who are? It 
is proposed that you write letters, telling 
briefly about some book you have read and 
thoroughly enjoyed, and which you think 
good enough to recommend to others. Give 
the name of the book and of the author, 
and why you like it. 

The letters must not exceed one hundred 
and fifty words, and must be mailed to me 
on or before Nov. 16. There will be two 
prizes given for the two best letters. I 
know what you are saying—“‘ How can 
there be TWO BEST?”’ Why, one prize is 
for the boys, and one is for the girls, so that 
there will be a best boy and a best girl! 
The boy’s prize will be “Beard’s American 
Boy’s Handy Book”; the girl’s, ‘What a 
Girl Can Make, and Do,” each book telling 
about the making of all sorts of games, col- 
lections, toys, etc., outdoors and indoors; 
or, if specially preferred, some other good 
book of similar value. Age of competi- 
tors—from five to fifteen. Ol! be sure and 
give your full name and address—else how 
shall I know where to send the prize? 


little country schoolhouse of forty-five years 
ago, and McGuffey’s old Third Reader. I 
took down the old book, considerably worn, 
and found the poem. None of the modern 
readers has ever surpassed the old McGuffey. 
Cedar Falls, Io. W. W. G. 


In this book they are credited to ‘*W. 
Ferguson,”’ but I am unable to trace such 
an author. M. E. M., Amesbury, copies 
them from the Young Reader, but no 
author is given in that famous little 
schoolbook of John Pierpont, published 
in 1830. I find the lines printed three 
times in the old Puritan Recorder, in the 
first instance (1857) copied from the Lon- 
don Youth’s Companion, with a prefatory 
note saying that they were written by 
“the American poet, Kennedy.’”? Who 
he was I do not know, unless the author 
of ‘‘Horse-Shoe Robinson”? wrote reli- 
gious poetry, which I doubt. 

But although the author’s name is lost 
the lines are so full of the tender associa- 
tions of early home, a mother’s love and 


“the everlasting value ”’ of the Bible that 
they have undoubtedly been read by many 
a wandering—if not a wayward—son and 
become a means of cheer and help in 
times of peril or temptation. No one 
knows how often in the last century 
these verses have been copied or pasted 
by a mother’s hand in the Bible “she 
chose for her beloved boy,’ and placed in 
his trunk as he went out into the world, 
I have stumbled upon one such instance in 
the New York Observer (1854), where an 
“¥Yncident on the seashore ”’ (signed ‘‘Si- 
mon’”’)is given as occurring in ‘‘Southern 
Massachusetts.’’ The writer was present 
at the opening of a chest which had 
drifted ashore from some unknown wreck. 
In it was found a Bible containing these 
verses, cut out of a paper, accompanied 
by the faded photograph of a lady, no 
doubt that of the sailor boy’s mother. 

A lady in ‘‘Southern Massachusetts ”’ 
writes : 

These lines are. cut from the fly-leaf of a 
Bible presented to my husband by his mother, 


dated Noy. 11, 1848. I would be very glad to 
know who composed them. i, Bus. 


A lady in Rhode Island says: 


. They are copied from a scrap-book ar- 
ranged by my mother just before her last illness 
in 1853. A copyin her handwriting was found 
by her eldest son on his way to Australia that 
year, in a Bible which she placed in his trunk. 
Probably it has been used in the same way by 
other mothers and may beagain. ©. EF. Ww. 


““May be again ’’—perhaps by use of the 
very reprint given above, so that the 
good seed from some unknown sparental 
heart of long-ago may be sown beside 
other waters in the new century! 


NEW QUESTIONS 


Can you make room for an interested reader 
of the Corner page? In the early 60’s I read 
somewhere lines of which I quote a part from 
memory: 


A sower went forth to sow, 
His eyes were wild with woe. 


He came to a field that was buried 

By iron, and to heaven laid bare ; 

He shook the seed that he carried, 

As God shakes hail over a doomed land. 


Can some of your old Cornerers tell me 
where I can find them ? 
Saco, Me. Jp Xs (eg 


A lady in Maine wishes to recall the 
hymn beginning or containing these 
lines : 

Come, good Shepherd, lambs are crying, 
Come, good Shepherd, feed thy sheep. 


Will you kindly inform me in the Old Folks’ 
Corner the author of a poem beginning thus? 


Talk happiness: the world is sad enough 
Without thy woes. 


Kent, Ct. Mrs. H. 


Possibly I may-have said this before, 
but I wish very respectfully to request 
that correspondents would give their 
names and addresses. The absence of 
this may suggest to inquirers why their 
questions have never received attention! 

May I also ask those who answer ques- 
tions in this column to give the date of 
the paper containing the question or, at 
least, the title or first lines of the poem 
concerning which they write? 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


’ . 
Migration 
BY NELLY HART WOODWORTH 


Swift birds of passage! with unwearied wing 
Taking your way across the autumn night— 
Rank after rank in an unbroken flight— 
Calling and answering—calling—answering! 


Beyond the darkness the quick vision sees 

The sunshine on the hilltops far away, 

Against warm shores the laughing waters play 

And luring songs throb through each vagrant 
breeze. 


O soul, thou bird of passage! when thou’rt 
gone 

Thy long, long flight wilt thou, too, softly 
sing ? 

The angels calling and thou answering 

Till thy flight end in the immortal dawn ? 


The Educated Woman in the 
Church * 


BY PRES. MARY E, WOOLLEY 


The educated woman owes much to the 
Church for the open door into college and 
university. What may she give in return? 
First, interest in place of indifference, an 
interest which shall be intelligent as well 
as genuine and—may I lay stress upon 
this point—free from the critical spirit! 
The practical question to be asked at 
close range is, “‘What has my education 
fitted me to do for the Church of Christ ?”’ 

There are three avenues of work in 
every church, whether in city, town or 
village, of which I wish first to speak, 
partly because they are common to all 
and partly beeause it so often happens 
that all the help available is needed in 
these particular lines 

Many a church is crippled because of 
anxiety over the financial situation. The 
minister is disheartened and hampered, 
the workers are driven to makeshifts and 
undignified expedients, and the onlookers 
half pity, half despise the organization 
which cannot support itself. These things 
ought not so to be. There are women, as 
well as men, who have a genius for man- 
agement, who in college have been chair- 
men of the finance committees of their 
class organization or the Christian Asso- 
ciation and have devised schemes for 
arousing interest in the support of the 
college missionary or a social settlement ; 
and who out of college have managed 
day nurseries and hospitals and charity 
boards with skill and success, 

It may be that this is not a new sug- 
gestion, that many churches are finding 
that women on their boards of trustees 
or on committees of ways and means are 
helping to solve the baffling financial 
questions from which few churches are 
free. There is certainly a wide field for 
usefulness of this kind and this oppor- 
tunity in the church should appeal to 


the educated women as much as the 


work of the woman's club or the chari- 
table organization of whose board of 
managers she is so indispensable a mem- 
ber. Here again the question comes 
back to that of interest. If she is inter- 
ested, if the cause seems a vital one, she 
will find the time andbring all her wit 
~FFrom & paper read at the recent meeting of the 
Maine General Conference. 
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to bear upon the solution of the problem. 

There is a second wide field of activity 
in which it seems natural to turn to 
women as the chief workers. Those of 
us who are most interested in the Sunday 
school realize most keenly what places 
in the wall need to be strengthened. 
Our Sunday schools, or better still, our 
Bible schools, need the best teaching and 
the best methods, as well as the most 
earnest Christian teachers. From the 
kindergarten to the normal class, teach- 
ers should be chosen with the greatest 
care. Should be—but what superintend- 
ent is able to carry out:his ideal in this 
respect? Rather he may esteem him- 
self fortunate if he is able to secure a 
sufficient corps without particular at- 
tention to their fitness. 

One of the first questions which the 
college girl should ask herself on her 
return to the home church is, ‘‘ What 
is my place in the Bible school?’’ There 
is one for you. It may be among the 
tiny children, building up a department 
on the kindergarten plan, or among the 
restless boys putting into practice even 
more of the pedagogy than of the Bib- 
lical literature learned in the classroom. 

But it is not only the girl fresh from 
the training and the enthusiasm of her 
college life that is needed. The educated 
Christian woman of wider experience 
who will give to her study of the Bible as 
great concentration and thoughtfulness 
as to Dante, or Browning, or tenement 
housing, or prison reforms, has a wonder- 
ful opportunity for usefulness in the 
Christian Church. There is no limit to 
the power of the Word of God in the 
hands of the earnest, reverent student. 
It is not necessary that she be skilled in 
philosophy or ethics. You and I have 
known men and women truly ‘‘ educated,” 
whose chief library has been ‘‘The Book.” 
but none the less is it true that the 
Chureh needs the trained minds, the dis- 
ciplined powers of the men and women 
of the schools and they need the Church 
no less! If all our students and teachers 
were also students and teachers of the 
Bible the force of Christianity would be 
irresistible. — 

There is a third channel of service com- 
mon to all churches and that is the sery- 
ice of worship. May I first emphasize 
the power of music as a part of worship 
and the importance of enriching and beau- 
tifying the service by its use? Happy the 
minister who has a modern Aaron to hold 
up his hands by his leadership in the 
grand old hymns, the chorals and the 
chants, which are as truly a part of wor- 
ship as the prayers or sermon! No one 
who has the gift of music can plead lack 
of opportunity for service in the Church 
ot Christ, for there is no more potent 
factor in winning men to Him. Let the 
girl who has had a part in the college 
choir take as keen an interest in the de- 
velopment of the home choir, in the 
awakening of enthusiasm for the best 
music, in the discovery and training of 
the unsuspected talent which no church 
is too poor to possess, 

There are other ways of bringing tithes 
into the storehouse of worship. My mind 
turns to that pulse of the Church, the 


a ee 
weekly prayer meeting, that pulse often — 
so irregular and weak; to the “mission- 
ary meeting,’ sometimes more Be ae 
tian duty than a privilege, and I have 
wondered what responsibility the edu- 


s 


cated. women has for these. If she is a 
college girl, her thought perhaps goes — 
back to the mission study class with a, 
interesting discussions of other lands and 
peoples, their manners and customs, edu- 
cation and religion; or to the meeting 
made helpful by the thoughts which others 
have gained from their Bible 3 and 
the opportunity is hers to bring new life 
into the service which has become me- 
chanical and barren, 

The Church needs initiative as well as 
consecration, men and women of conse- 
crated initiative, who shall come into 
touch with the social life of the com- 
munity. In the cities and towns thereis — 
abundant opportunity for work among 
those who most need the help which the 
Church ean give; clubs for the children, 
for the young men and women, for the — 
mothers; efforts to improve the condi- — 
tions of life amung the poor; homes for © 
working girls; countless opportunities — 
open before the educated woman and 
surely she should be the center of all that 
makes for the common weal. Her inter- — 
est in social questions may well find ex- — 
pression within her activities; and tact, — 
patience and wisdom ought to make it 
possible for the work inspired by the — 
spirit of Christ to be done within the 
Church which bears his name, ~ 


Order for Order’s Sake 


BY ANSTIS B. SPENCER 


“Order is heaven’s first law.” 
what is order? In what does its 
consist? Is it something to be ob 
by foot and rule? May ‘it not as 
reign on a busy man’s desk that s pel 
the embodiment of disorder as on — 
parlor table with its even piles of orr 
mental bindings? Is order pela ner 
se? What is the object of order? — 
ting ready for company” in 1 
ilies seems to consist in 
sight all‘evidences of the daily hi 
occupations of its members. 
room with a row of chai r 
wall; acenter table “in o 
literature in evidence, a 


he be blessed with phe 
tional powers to make a eall in that 
anything but stiff. 
Given a room with an open 
chair, a botany with flowers r 
alyzing in another, a spore pri 
room under a tumbler on i 
inviting workbasket on the al I 
book open at “fudge,” a bit « 
fancy work over a chair, 
one corner, a doll and a set of 
the floor, a bottle marked, “i 
rheumatism” on the stan 
and if conversation lag 7 
must be phenomenally stupid : 
It is certainly too heterodox i 
disorder—that is not the po! ‘ 
a better reason for putting a a hin 
than to keep it out of sight. 
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The subject of order suggests the allied 
one of preserving our ‘‘things.’”? Shall 
we serve them, or shall they serve us? 
It would seem that the sole use of some 
things is to be kept bright, to be 
kept from being scratched, to be kept 
from being bent, to be kept from being 
warped, to be kept from being nicked. A 
friend once boasted that there wasn’t a 
nick in a single piece of her grandmoth- 
er’s set of china. We do not like broken 
china; but what did that statement 

- mean? It meant that this was not the 
home where the nephews and nieces loved 
to visit and felt at liberty to “run in” 
any time. It is J that should be kept 
from being bent and marred and scratched 
and warped. Remember ye cannot serve 
two masters; ‘neither can you be both 
master and slave. Things were made for 
man, and not man for things. 


Trials of a Country Spinster 


Delia Weeks was a maiden lady who 
did dressmaking in a small way; she fell 
ill, and although attended by all the phy- 
sicians in the neighborhood, was sinking 
slowly into a decline when her cousin 
Cyrus asked her to come and keep house 
for him in Lewiston. She went, and in 
a year grew into a robust, hearty, cheer- 
ful woman. Returning to Riverboro on 

a brief visit, she was asked if she meant 
to end her days away from home. 

“TI do most certainly, if I can get any 
other place to stay,’’ she responded can- 
didly, ‘‘I was bein’ worn to a shadder 
here, tryin’ to keep my little secrets to 
mysélf, an’ never succeedin’. First they 

) had it I wanted to marry the minister, 
and when he took a wife in Standish I 
was known to be disappointed. Then for 
five or six years they suspicioned I was 
tryin’ for a place to teach school, and 

. when I gave up hope, an’ took to dress- 

_ makin’, they pitied me and sympathized 
. with me for that. 
“When father died I was bound I’d 
neyer let anybody know how I was left, 
for that spites ’°em worse than anything 
else; but there’s ways o’ findin’ out, an’ 
they found out, hard as I fought ’em! 
Then there was my brother James that 
went to Arizona when he was sixteen. 
I gave good news of him for thirty years 
runnin’, but Aunt Achsy Tarbox had a 
ferretin’ cousin that went out to Tomb- 
stone for her health, and she wrote to a 
postmaster, or to some kind of a town 
authority, and found Jim and wrote back 
Aunt Achsy all about him and just how 
unfortunate he’d been. 

“They knew when I had my teeth out’ 
and a new set made; they knew when I 
put on a false frontpiece; they knew 
when the fruit peddler asked me to be his 
third wife—I never told ’em, an’ you can 
be sure he neyer did, but they don’t need 
to be told in this village; they have 
nothin’ to do but guess, an’ they’ll guess 
right every time. 

“T was all tuckered out tryin’ to mis- 
lead ’em and deceive ’em and sidetrack 
’em; but the minute I got where I wa’n’t 
put under a microscope by day an’ a 
telescope by night and had myself to my- 
self without sayin’, ‘By your leave,’ I 
begun to pick up. Cousin Cyrus is an 
man an’ consid’able trouble, but he 
thinks my teeth are handsome an’ says 
‘I’ve got a splendid suit of hair. There 
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ain’t a person in Lewiston that knows 
about the minister, or father’s will, or 
Jim’s doin’s, or the fruit peddler; an’ if 
they should find out they wouldn’t care, 
an’ they couldn’t remember; for Lewis- 
ton’s a busy place, thanks be!’’—Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, in Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. 


The Lamp 


Hast thou’a lamp, a little lamp, 
Put in that hand of thine ? 

And did He say, who gave it thee, 

The world hath need this light should be, 
Now, therefore, let it shine ? 


And dost thou say, with bated breath, 
It is a little flame; 

I'll let the lamps of broader wick 

Seek out the lost and cheer the sick 
While I seek wealth and fame ? 


But on the shore where thy small house 
Stands dark, stands dark, this night, 
Full many a wanderer, thither tossed, 
Is driven on that rock and lost 
Where thou hast hid thy light. 


Though but a candle thou didst have, 
Its trimmed and growing ray 

Is infinite. With God no light 

Ts great or small, but only bright, 
As is His perfect day. 


The world hath sorrow, nothing more 
To give or keep for thee; 

Duty is in that hidden flame 

And soaring joy; then rise for shame 
That thou so dark shouldst be. 


Rise, trim thy lamp—the feeble past 
Behind thee put and spurn. 

With God it is not soon or late, 

So that thy light, now flaming great, 
Doth ever fiercer burn— 


Fierce with its love, and flaming great 
In its humility, 

Shunning no soul in sinful need, 

Fearing no path where He may lead, 
Glowing consumingly. 


Thou shalt not want for light enough 
When earthly moons grow dim; 
The dawn is but begun for thee, 
When thou shalt hand, so tremblingly, 
Thy empty lamp to Him. 
—Sarah Pratt McLean Greene. 


A Dog’s Affection 


I heard a pretty story the other day that 
plainly shows how even a dog can express 
sympathy for those whom it loves. A little 
girl named Mary, who lives far away in the 
country, in some way fell and broke her arm. 
Asa result, she had to keep in bed for a long 
while. A very dreary time it seemed, espe- 
cially when she was compelled to lie so still and 
quiet. Her playmates came to see her, and 
often brought her beautiful flowers, of which 
she was very fond. 

There was something else, too, which Mary 
loved dearly; and that was her dog, whose 
name was Bob. He seemed to be very sorry 
for his little mistress, and he noticed how 
happy the flowers always made her. So he 
thought he would give her a bouquet, too, 
Away he went into the garden, and plucked a 
mouthful of laurel leaves. Then he hurried 
back to Mary, put his forepaws on her bed, 
dropped the leaves, and wagged his tail, say- 
ing as plainly as any dog could: 

“Don’t you think my flowers are pretty, 
too? ’—Our Four-footed Friends. 


Seeing both sides of a thing is as sure a sign 
of advancing age as reading with spectacles. 
—Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
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THE GLORY OF HUMANITY 


What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him? ... For Thow hast made him but 
little lower than God, and crownest him 
with glory and honor. ‘ 


Man seen through his humanity be- 
comes a thing of transcendent value; the 
nature which has been put of God to the 
most gracious of all uses is a nature 
that can be no more despised or mis- 
handled.—Andirew M. Fairbairn. 


I may be angry with a man who might 
carve statues and paint pictures if he 
spent his life in making mock flowers 
out of wax and paper; but when a man 
who might have God for company shuts 
up and disowns those very doors of his 
nature through which God can enter and 
lives the emptied life which every man 
lives who lives without God, his loss is 
too dreadful to be angry with. You 
merely mourn for him and long and try 
to help him if you can.—Phillips Brooks. 


Sit not blindfold, soul, and sigh 
For the immortal By and By! 
Dreamer, seek not heaven afar 
On the shores of some strange star! 
This a star is—this thine earth! 
Here the germ awakes to birth 
Of God’s sacred life in thee, 

Heir of immortality. 

—Edward Mortimer. 


It is an noble sight to see an honest 
man cleave his own heart in twain and 
fling away the baser part of it.—Charles 
Reade. 


Life is what we are alive to. It is not 
length but breadth. To be alive only to 
appetite, pleasure, pride, money-mak- 
ing, and not to goodness and kindness, 
purity and love, history, poetry, music, 
flowers, stars, God and eternal hopes, is 
to be all but dead.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Our personality is not a_closed circuit. 
It dips deep into God. It is rooted in 
him, as the tree is rooted in the soil. 
That which comes up from within is 
none the less from him than that which 
comes down from above.—Willard B. 
Thorp. 


The soul of man is the masterpiece of 
the great Master Builder.—J. Ritchie 
Smith. 


O Light by whom the glory of our 
life is kindled, and from whom it is 
continually fed, we turn to Thee in 
every hour of darkness for the help 
that only Thou canst give. Thou 
hast crowned the wonder of Thy vis- 
ible world with the glory of human- 
ity. Thou hast given us dominion 
over eatth and the creatures of the 
eatth and made our spirits akin to 
Thine eternal spirit. Make us in will 
and thought, in desire and endeavor, 
wholly as Thou wouldst have us be. 
Let not our exaltation turn us away 
from true humility and simplicity of 
faith. Enlighten us that we may 
shine as lights in the world. Warm 
our cold hearts that we may glow 
and burn with the life-bringing sun- 
light of Thy love. Pardon our sins 
and enable us to overcome them, to 
the glory of Thy holy name, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Hallowe’en Frolics 


The hostess can be assured of the success 
of her Hallowe’en party, as soon as she has 
dropped her buneh of little white envelopes 
into the office; because ingenuity and super- 
stition have been busy for centuries gathering 
charm after charm and game after game in 
order that her evening may not hold one stiff 
moment. With Bobbie Burns under one arm 
and nuts, candles, pumpkins and the historic 
cabbage patch at her back she may rest tran- 
quilly until the appointed hour for the guests 
to arrive. The fun of the evening may begin 
by the distribution of what a writer in The 
Modern Priscilla terms 

NUTTY CONUNDRUMS 

These are prepared by halving English wal- 
nuts and extracting the meats. A conundrum 
is written on a tiny slip of paper, placed in- 
side, and the two shells are glued together. 
Little leaflets, made of small sheets of green 
paper cut to resemble the leaf of a chestnut, 
are daintily tied with bows of bright ribbon. 
The matching of these gay bows determines 
the partners forsupper. As the guests arrive, 
each is presented with a booklet and a nut. 
Here are a few of the conundrums: 


What nut suggests a fog? Haze (1) nut. 

What nut suggests a portion of the body? 
nut. 

What nut is best with bread? Butter-nut. 

What nut reealls a Chinese duck? Pecan-nut. 

What nut would make a good fence? Wal-nut. 

What nut reminds you of a languishing person? 
Pine-nut. 

What nut do you dislike on your feet? A-corn. 

What nut bears the name of a sweet-scented blos- 
som? Pea-nut. ; 

What nut reminds you of the sea? Beech-nut. 

What nut suggests a contemptible person? Med- 
lar. 

What nut grows on a tree, that we offer friends 
when we meet? Cocoanut (palm). 

When does a hickory nut recall a crustacean and 
adog? When it’s a shellbark. 


Chest- 


During the evening the nuts are cracked 
and the answers to the conundrums are writ- 
ten in the little green books. The most suc- 
cessful guesser receives a prize for his clever- 
ness. 

THE 


MATRIMONIAL SEA 


A pretty test of what the future holds in 
store for the eager lads and lassies who try 
to lift the veil on Hallowe’en is given by the 
same writer. Walnut boats are prepared by 
the hostess by splitting the nuts carefully and 
extracting the meat. In the center of each 
a bit of colored taper is fixed, by melting the 
wax, and pressing the end in. Two boats are 
connected with a bit of string, and when they 
are launched in a tub of water, the candles 
are lighted. The boats are named at launch- 
ing, and the Owners must watch them until 
their journey is over. If the boat sails stead- 
ily, and the light burns well, a long and happy 
life is predicted. If two boats come together, 
their owners will do the same, and have a mu- 
tual interest. 


way, look out for trouble. When two boats 


sail side by side, their owners will marry, | 


if of the opposite sex; if both are men, they 
will bein business together ; if women, their 
interests will be connected. When a _ boat 


stays by the side of the tub, it indicates a | 


stay-at-home ; when it touches the sides, fre- 
quent journeys; when it keeps away from 
the sides to the middle, extended travel. 
smoothness or disasters of their Voyage are 
also signs of what the life of the owner will be. 
THE FORTUNE CAKE 

This is to be eaten at “the witching hour 
of night."". In the cake the hostess has hidden 
a ring—for marriage, a heart—for love, a pen 
—for fame, a thimble—for work, a shell—for 
travel, a piece of money—for riches, a mirror 


The | 


If one boat gets into another’s | — 


| 


: 


—for a hamlsome mate, and a button—for an | 


old maid or bachelor. 

Another form of the Fortune Cake is to 
have as many candles fastened on the cake as 
there are guests, each candle of a different 
hue. The guests each take a slice of cake, 


—— SL 0U* eee ee 


choosing whichever color fancy may dictate. 
As they do this, some one reads the following, 
for each color as it is selected: 
Be happy now, you soon will wed, 
Because you have the candle red. 
He who takes the candle blue. 
Will find hie sweetheart ever true. 
No city joys for the chosen brown, 
He must ever dwell out of town. 
The pink, the sweetest of them all, 
Will wed a fellow six feet tall. 
Beneath the one who chooses green, 
Fame’s laurel wreath may be seen. 
Alas, for yellow, bright to see, 
Your lover e’er will jealous be. 
Your choice is bad, when you entrust 
In violet’s hue, ’twill end in dust. 
Happy she who orange takes, 
Now begin your wedding cakes. 
He who takes the eandle gold 
Will have, in time, wealth untold. 


Hopeless, homeless, bachelor he, 

If white his candle should be. 

The glittering silver candle will bring 
Honor, that crowds will loudly sing. 

Still another Fortune Cake is made of saw- 
dust after the fashion of the historic Christ- 
mas Pie. Instead of the cardboard crust, a 
flour frosting is given it. Some witty guest 
may be asked to interpret the trifles which 
are drawn out. 


HALLOWE’EN CHARMS 
Saucer Charm 


Whether you will be rich or poor ean be 
ascertained with three saucers. Fill one with 
salt, which, being white, stands for silver. 
another with corn meal, signifying gold, while 
the third remains empty. If, after you are 
blindfolded you dip your left hand into the 
corn meal, you will be very wealthy, if into 
the salt, comfortable, if into the empty saucer, 
you must work hard for a living. 


Touchstone Charm 


Select seven small stones, six gray, one 
white. If, blindfolded, you touch the white 
one twice in the three trials, your life will be 
full of happiness and sunshine, if you touch a 
gray stone twice sorrow will be your lot. 

Apple Seed Charm 


Stick an apple seed on each eyelid and name 
one ‘“‘Home’’ and the other ‘‘ Travel.’”’ The 
one which falls off first will determine your 
fate. 

Egg Charm 

Drop the white of an egg into a glass of 
water. It will Assume some fantastie form, 
a bridge, a ship, or perhaps a church, and 
from this you can discover the business of 
your future mate. 


run 


Every Elgin Watch 
is adjusted to all 
conditions of 
heat and cold 
before leav- 


Candle Charms 


A number of lighted candles may each re- 
ceive the name of some person of the opposite 
sex. Place them in an open window, and the 
flame which withstands the wind the longest 
will reveal the lover who will prove most 
coastant. 

Another candle charm consists in placing a 
dozen (the mystic number) lighted candles in a 
row ona board. Each guest is invited to blow 
down the row. Only one blow is allowed and 
the number of candles which remain lighted 
declares the number of years which shall 
elapse before the blower will marry. 


Bean Charm 


A bow] of dried peas or beans is given to each 
guest who counts them out repeating the lines: 

One is for wealth and two is for health; 

With three you will journey afar; 

Four, you’re a miser; five you'll grow wiser; 

While six gives sad days not a few, 

But seven, the lover that’s handsome and true. 

The last seed counted unseals the owner’s 
fate. f 


“oversensitive to colds.” The chances 
are ten to one that the trouble is not 
with the man, but with his underwear. 


WRIGHT’S 


Health Underwear . 


strengthens weak chests and prevents 
colds, because it is natural underwear. 
The loop-fleece lining of Wright's 
Health Underwear absorbs the perspi- 
ration, and by maintaining an air 
space between skin and garment, al- 
Jows the skin to breathe easily and 
naturally. It retains the body beat, 
and allows perfect ventilation without 
chill. Our valuable book—“Dress- _ f° 
ing for Health,” sent free. 


WRIGHT'S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin St., New York. 


0 ESS 
PThe Hartshorn 


shade roller 1s the model of per- 
fection. Others may imitate 
but none can equal it. The 
— bears the above signa- 


ure on the label. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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Love Without Law” 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


The chief safeguard of society is homes 
in which love reigns by law. Its chief 
dangers spring from homes where love 
riots disregarding law. Without the pas- 
sion which distinguishes the home from 
every other institution the greater part 
of life’s p easures and pathos and perils 
would be wanting. 

Ancient history does not furnish a 
more impressive illustration of the ruin 
wrought through love unrestrained by 
law than the home life of the greatest 
king of Israel. The attention of the 
ordinary reader of the Old Testament 
is so absorbed by the splendid military 
achievements, the poetic genius and the 
devout spirit ascribed to David, that he 
fails to realize the extent of the tragedy 
of his home life. Of rare personal at- 
traction, ‘‘of a beautiful countenance 
and goodly to look upon,” a lover of 
music, with a passionate nature which 
made him resistless in love and war, 
David won to him young men and the 
unbounded devotion of women. With 


the former he lived for years as a free-. 


booter. His relations with the latter 
may be inferred from the statement that 
before he became king of all Israel he 
was the father of six sons by six mothers 
of different nationalities, while his first 
wife was living with another husband. 
But the heir to his throne was born of 
another woman whom he took lawlessly 
away from her husband. Was it strange 
that of his first four sons two were killed 
by their brothers and the third died on 
the battlefield seeking to kill his father? 
The career of that one shows the fate- 
ful consequences to family peace of love 
without law. It includes three descend- 
ing steps toward anarchy : 

1. An ingrate son. Absalom was hand- 
some, conceited, selfish, idle and rich. 
He had avenged a despicable crime of 
his oldest brother against his sister by 
murdering him. After three years of 
banishment to the court of his heathen 
grandfather, David had sent for him, and 
after awhile received his home with for- 
giveness. But Absalom had no regard 


for his father or his father’s friends. | 


He burned the harvest of Joab to get 
back into Dayid’sfavor. He spent money 
lavishly, lied habitually, was a traitor to 
his father, and a politician of the lowest 
type. His theme with every one who 
had a grieyance was, how badly his 
father was ruling, how well he would 
rule if he were king. “In all Israel 
there was none to be so much praised 
as Absalom for his beauty.’’ His fine 
‘appearance, suave manners, high rank, 
his horses and servants and lavish mis- 
use of money he had not earned counted 
for more than integrity, patriotism and 
piety in a country where wealth was in- 
creasing and a wealthy class was form- 


ing who did not know what to do with | 


their money or themselves. 
2. A doting father. David had a warm 
heart toward his family. He fell readily 


- into the trap which his oldest son, Amnon, 


set for his affection, and opened the way 
for the unprincipled youth to ruin his 
sister and hasten his own tragic end. 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 1. 
David and Absalom. Text, 2 Sam. 15-17. 


Dayid loved Absalom too much to punish 
him for his crime as he had loved his sons 
too much to enforce that respect for law 
which would have prevented them from 
becoming criminals and have prevented 
their friends from conspiring to aid them 
to defy just law. 

David’s affection for his sons counted, 
for the time, more than for justice. He 
gave Absalom plenty of money, plenty of 
leisure and opportunity to carry on his 
nefarious plans and was proud of his 
beauty and popularity. David was too 
much absorbed in extending his kingdom, 
conquering neighboring nations and gath- 
ering treasures for a magnificent temple 
to Jehovah, to look after his household 
and know the characters of his children. 
He hoped they would turn out well be- 
cause he loved them, and devoted himself 
to what by force of habit most interested 
him. 

3. A kingdom in revolt. Absalom’s in- 
trigues went on fora long time unchecked 
—for forty years, the historian appears to 
have said by a stretch of his imagination. 
Absalom’s spies, who knew what he was 
about, worked with open eyes for the 
spoils they hoped to gain. Many of the 
leading citizens of the capital were hood- 
winked and joined in the plot “in their 
simplicity. They knew not anything.’’ 
In modern language they acted like fools, 
and put themselves where they were in 
the conspiracy before they suspected it, 
and they could not get-out. The king 
suddenly woke to find himself dethroned 
and driven from his capital, Absalom fol- 
lowing. hot after him to take his life, 
and the pitiable spectacle appears of a 
fallen monarch and broken-hearted father, 
a dismayed and fleeing people who but 
yesterday had thought themselves a pros- 
perous nation. ‘‘And all the country 
wept with a loud voice.”’ 

The modern American Absalom buys 
yachts, automobiles and racing horses, 
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takes possession of vast landed estates, 
builds magnificent palaces on them, at wa- 
tering places and in our chief cities; feasts 
and revels with kindred spirits, makes sery- 
ants of the people, ignores or defies law, 
scatters bribes and gifts, or uses law to 
dispossess the people of their rights that he 
may multiply his pleasures. He wearies 
of satiety while other men’s burdens in- 
crease. ; 

The modern father of Absalom, who 
has won wealth by great abilities put to 
their utmost strain, with one hand dis- 
tributes his riches to educate or amuse 
the people, to build temples for them and 
alleviate their burdens; with the other 
supplies his children with more than they 
can use and makes them spendthrifts; 
corners the markets, captures industries, 


creates and controls monopolies, staggers 


under his burdens, and perhaps wonders 
at the ingratitude of the people and the 
indifference of his sons to his affection. 

The modern community is divided, one 
part joining in conspiracy to possess the 
land for their own selfish ends under Ab- 
salom’s leadership and drawing into their 
net unsuspecting men and women who 
suppose they are public benefactors; the 
other part either enjoying their fancied 
security, mistaking philanthropy for re- 
ligion and honoring love above law, or 
else striving to stem the tide of corrup- 
tion with which the people have grown 
so familiar that it, has lost in their eyes 
most of its repulsiveness. 

What will be the end of it all? Is the 
ancient history of David and his family 
and his revolting kingdom the history of 
people of the same sort as those who live 
in America in this twentieth century, or 
are we made of different stuff, emanci- 
pated from those old laws and under a 
different ruler than the Jehovah of 
Israel ? 


Ardent democrat though he was, his 
philosophy was no shallow optimism. 
He did not believe in a millennium to. be 
secured by the pressing of electric but- 
tons.—Louis Zangwill. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Ultimate Conceptions of Faith 


This is one of the strongest and most 
vital utterances * of Christian faith that 
our day has heard, an utterance made on 
the platform of the Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tureship on Preaching, at Yale, and now 
sent forth to a wider public. The lec- 
turer first magnifies the office and oppor- 
tunity of the preacher as a theologian, 
pleading for the rights and powers of the 
non-professional in this field. He then 
describes the quest for a theology, which 
he illuminates by an interesting autobio- 
graphical fragment. Next he comes to 
his main theme by setting forth the cate- 


gories, or leading aspects and relations - 


of faith. In each region of primary im- 
portance he discerns an ultimate concep- 
tion, a fundamental reality, with which 
both faith and thought are vitally con- 
cerned and beyond which they need not 
go. The individual ultimate is person- 
ality; the social ultimate, humanity; the 
historical ultimate, optimism; the reli- 
gious ultimate, Jesus Christ; the univer- 
sal ultimate, the moral universe; the ab- 
solute ultimate, God. These ultimate 
conceptions are discussed in successive 
chapters. 

The scheme thus outlined by titles, the 
author says, ‘‘identifies theology with 
fundamental aspects of reality.” It seeks 
to redeem theology from bondage to sys- 
tem and details, and give it both large- 
ness and depth, by emphazing the matters 
of infinite importance with which it is 
concerned, There is a celestial and in- 
fernal strife in progress, in which faith 
takes sides. Faith affirms, against oppo- 
site positions, the genuineness of human 
personality, the moral unity of human 
kind, the hopeful meaning of history, the 
supreme religious significance of Jesus 
Christ, the reality of the all-inclusive 
moral universe and the existence of God 
the absolute ground of life, whose being 
and character justify all the claims that 
faith has made already. These ultimate 
conceptions constitute the indispensable 
positions of theology, even as they pro- 
vide ground for the essential experiences 
of religion and material for the appeal of 
Christianity to man. 

The author’s discussion of these cen- 
tral themes is both vigorous and invigor- 
ating. I have greatly enjoyed Dr. Gor- 

_ don before, but this seems to me his best 
book. One rises from the reading of it 
with a fresh sense of the reality of the 
moral universe created and pervaded by 
the moral God, of the tie that binds 
humanity and all its affairs in with in- 
disputable reality and eternal significance, 
and of the certainty that belongs to all 
worthiest convictions and highest hopes. 
Occasional disagreement with the author 
is far too slight to interfere with this 
impression; and one who dissented much 
oftener might reasonably find high satis- 
faction in the powerful faith to which 
this volume gives expression. The cause 
of faith among us is stronger for it. 
The last chapter contains a discussion 
of the trinity that is worthy the atten. 
of Trinitarians and Unitarians alike, 
: Dr. Gordon is an enthusiastic Trinitarian. 
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It is long since I have seen so earnest 
and enthusiastic an argument on the sub- 
ject, from any point of view, as he here 
presents. His Trinitarianism is really a 
vital part of his everyday scheme of 
thought. He maintains that recognition 
of the trinity in God is not only helpful 
but indispensable to clear understanding 
of the whole spiritual system in which 
we live. And yet when he has said this 
he has the courage to leave the inner 
triunity of the Godhead undefined. 
WintiAmM NEWTON CLARKE. 


Kipling’s Collected Verse 


Mr. Kipling’s new sheaf of poems* 
covers a period of seven stirring years 
in English imperial history, with an aver- 
age record of not quite eight poems a 
year. The best of them, it will be agreed 
we think, are those which are already 
familiar—The Recessional, The Truce of 
the Bear, The White Man’s Burden, The 
Bell Buoy, The Islanders, Pharaoh and 
the Sergeant and Kitchener’s School. 

The title of the book, the Five Nations, 
which are, we suppose, Britain, Australia, 
Canada, India and South Africa, repre- 
sents the poet’s ambition to be the Tyr- 
teeus of an imperial democracy. No 
one will question his success in this 
chosen role, as proved by the poems we 
have enumerated, but we cannot help 
feeling that in striving toward it ‘he has 
in a large measure sacrificed the poet 
in him to the pamphleteer. Much as we 
are interested in the success of the Brit- 
ish experiment of an empire based upon 
sentiment, we are more concerned to 
have one of the most gifted of our poets 
do his best work in the interpretation of 
our common life. 

Both the politician and the tradesman 
are strong in Mr. Kipling. He means 
to extract the last penny from his readers 
and has copyrighted many of the poems 
separately as well as put restrictions on 
the use of any without permission. He 
does not quite say that the world cannot 
get along without his work but he means 
that it shall pay for all it uses. This is 
the spirit also of his verse—a practical 
man’s impatience with improvidence, 
with frivolity in the face of danger, with 
fools in places of authority, an enthu- 
siast’s admiration for wide views and 
practical success. His soldiers feel the 
broadening effect of service in a larger 
land than England and chafe at the pro- 
vincial standards of the island. They are 
magnanimous toward their enemies with 
a view to the coming partnerships of ent- 
pire. If Kipling were king he would 
stretch his prerogative to the utmost 
to see that his ministers were men with 
the worldwide view, masters of detail, 
definite of aim and above all efficient 
in their ministry. 

When we have said these evident things 
and confessed our disappointment with 
the new and hitherto unpublished work of 
the book, which seems too often like an 
echo of earlier and more spontaneous 
production, we have to confess that in 
this sort of writing we can only compare 


* The het, Raven by Rudyard Kipling. pp. 215, 
Doubleday, Page & Co, $1.40 net. 
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Kipling with Kipling. 
of the English irregular, Ryerss 
with English lower class life 


education of the army life in ay vad , 
aot 
an instance in point. Hiss , Pe oi 
Me that ‘ave seen what I’ve seemn— ; 
7Ow can IT ever take on -\t -s 
With awful old England again? Lv 
we » Z 
Me that ’ave rode through the dark had : (= 
Forty mile often on end; te ae ag 
4 q ' 
. . . . . . . . . . * . ¢ 
An’ the silence, the shine an’ the size iy 
Of the ’igh, inexpressible skies . . . 
I am takin’ some letters almost a r : 


As much as a mile to the post, “4 
An’ “mind you come back with the change! ” 


Me! ~ 
It is in this quality of tie humor 
that Mr. Kipling is unappro: andby 


it his place in the hearts of the English- 
speaking world will be secured. He uses 
it to serve his turn as a pamphleteer, but 
it alone can secure his eager verses of | 
reproof and exhortation a place in the 
hearts of posterity. We confess his 
power with most delight in the reading 
and rereading of such serious verse as 
the Recessional and the sonnet on the — oy | 
death of Joubert. We confess it also ; 
when with this dramatic humor he hides 
himself behind the mask of some indi- 
vidual and makes British polities of uni- 7,’ 
versal interest by the truth and intensity 
of the picture which he draws. And he 
carries us with him in sympathy with the 
ype of broad-minded democracy for which 
he pleads. 


The Bible and the Voice | 


ja” 


The fruits of long years of study and 
teaching are garnered in this book,* — ee 
Curry has faced the difficulties of the 
preacher in his interpretation 0 cr 
Bible to the congregation and has mai s 
the deficiencies which too often _make | by 
Bible reading the least edifying part dy - 
public worship. There is nothing arti- 
ficial or mechanical in the methods of a 
study and rendering which he su a 
They grow on the one hand, out of thi 


qualities of the soul which respond a ys 


appeal of the Bible as literature, 
the other from the natural qualities 
the instrument of expression—the hum: 
voice with its pauses, moyeme 
modulations. Among a thousand 
there would be no monotony, - 0] 
would be moved after the fashior 
own capacity and would express - 
conception freely and individually. 
such teaching as this, which deve 
from within and is not imposed é 
without, which our ino 
ers need. ae 
The book naturally divides it self in 
four parts: the discussion of the offi 
the message, of the technique and | } 
vidual preparation and wabie.” 
minated throughout by the aut hh 
thoughtful and suggestive inter 
of illustrative passages. Tis e 
is an important part of the 
the book. The reader cannot | 
without rising to a higher thou 
importance of the vocal interpr 
the Bible and an impulse to ¢ 
into the mine of treasure whieh it hole 


evens) and Literary 
S&S, Curry, PhD, pp. 384. 
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We agree with the author in his high 
estimate of the importance of the subject, 
and commend the book to careful study 
by all to whom it is given to read the 
Bible in any of the services of the church. 
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The Modern Speech New Testament, b 
Richard Francis hee: D. Lit. pp. 674. 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25 net. 


Dr. Weymouth was head master of an English 
school and a lifelong student of New Testa- 
ment Greek. Hehas left us in this translation 
the result of his convictions as to the right 
method of rendering the Bible for common 
use. A certain freedom, for which he gives 
reasons, often carries him far from the familiar 
versions. The result is a reverent and often 
suggestive modernizing which we should be 
loath to have take the place of the usual ver- 
sions but which will prove a commentary of 
no small yalue in many passages. But why 
Dr. Weymouth should have changed the au- 
thorative ‘“‘shall’’ of the beatitudes for the 
mere weak future ‘‘ will ’’ we fail to see. The 
author’s modest hope that his translation may 
be a contribution to a hoped for future ver- 
sion, more correct and helpful than any we 
yet have, is quite justified by his work. 

A Liberal Education and a Liberal Faith, by 


Charles F. Thwing. pp. 233. Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.00 net. 


A series of recent baccalaureate addresses by 
President Thwing. They are broad in thought 
and earnest:in manner and will make good 
reading for the general public as well as for 
the students to whom they were originally 
addressed. 
In Perfect Peace, by J. R. Miller, D. D. pp. 29. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents net. 
Devotional papers in Dr. Miller’s well-known 
manner, illustrated by G. H. Edwards and 
made into a pretty book. 
- Consecrated Womanhood, by Frederic Row- 
land Marvin, with introductory notice by Frances 
a a Cobbe. pp. 36. J.O. Wright & Co. New 
ork. 
Dr. Marvin makes.an impassioned plea in 
this sermon for the intellectual equality of the 
sexes and their common right:to share in the 
offices of the church. He believes in co-edu- 
eation also and gives reasons for his belief. 
A sermon is not the place for a full handling 
or conelusive argument on so wide and difficult 
a theme, but the reader will take pleasure in 
the enthusiasm of the preacher’s advocacy. 


TRAVEL 


i i b fus B. Rich- 
oe ee Aiea o Eo ipseia cons $2.00 
net. 

Mr. Richardson was for a number of years 
the director of the American School of Archie- 
ology in Athens. These papers, originally 
printed in the periodicals, have been worked 
over into a well-proportioned itinerary and 
record of experiences in Greece and the lands 
of the old Greek occupation. Many of the 
journeys were made on foot or with a wheel 
and the author’s interest in the remains of 
classic history do not interfere with his pleas- 
ure in the modern life of the country. The 
pook is admirably illustrated and will give the 
reader a clear and graphic notion of the pres- 
ent condition:of the Greek peninsula and of 
the real life of the people who occupy it. 

i Wilbur J. Chamberlin. 

orto BoA Bikes Co. $1.50. 

Personal letters addressed by the author to 
members of his family while he was a cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun in China. 
They are written entirely without formality 
or reserve and one gathers from them not 
only a picture of the conditions as Mr. 
Chamberlin saw them after the capture of 
the city by the Allied Forces, but also of 
the author’s own personality. He describes 


the country about Peking in its desolation 


after the deyasting march of the invading 
forees and the utter ruin and robbery which 
were wrought in the city itself. The book is 
of interest for the history of the times and 
for its testimony on the disputed question of 
the right attitude and action of the mission- 
aries. In these letters Mr. Chamberlin gives, 
with no thought of publication, his own per- 
sonal impressions of what he observed. 


a) Among the Caribbees, by Charles 
¢ Stoddard. so 246. Chas. Serfbner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 
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This new edition of an entertaining. and in- 
forming book of travel adds accounts of the 
voleanie eruptions of Martinique and St. 
Vincent and other matters which make it in 
important respects a new book. It is just the 
volume for one to take in his gripsack when he 
is starting for a cruise among the Windward 
Islands, to Jamica and Porto Rico and the read- 
ing of it will arouse the desire in any one who 
enjoys travel to take.this interesting trip. 


FICTION 


Peter Schlemihl, b 
165; The Battle of 
ney. pp. 126. 
cents. 


Numbers of the series called the Ariel Book- 
lets. Chamisso’s famous story is one of the 
classics of German literature but is more fre- 
quently alluded to than read among us. It 
has illustrations by Cruikshank. The Battle 
of Dorking at the time of its publication stirred 
the British public to a real excitement with 
its imaginative picture of a German invasion 
and conquest of England. In their bright mo- 
rocco binding and good print these little 
volumes are exceedingly attractive. 


Adelbert Chamisso, pp. 
orking, by aes Ches- 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Each, 75 


The Master Rogue, by Dayid Graham Phillips. 
pp. 294. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Phillips has put his satire into the mouth 
of the chief actor of his social drama and not 
unhappily called his book the Confessions of a 
Creesus. It is a picture of the dry rot of char 
acter in an extreme type of the modern cap- 
tains of industry, the organizers and dis- 
organizers of business life. The family life 
of the master rogue is powerfully drawn. 
His progress is from a subordinate position 
in an old New York business firm to a con- 
trolling place in the little group of the most 
wealthy and influential men. The story be- 
longs so entirely to the realm of sociological 
satire that it is only slowly that the real 
strength of its situations and character draw- 
ing dawns upon the reader’s mind. It is a 
book to set thoughtful people considering the 
tendencies of the times and the ethics of busi- 
ness competition. 

The Heart of Hyacinth, by Onoto Watanna. 

pp. 251. Harper & Bros. $2.00 net. 
This story is so thoroughly Japanese that it 
is difficult to believe it was written by any 
other than a native of Japan, though we un- 
derstand the author is a foreigner whose 
home from childhood has been in that coun- 
try. Itis a tale of an American child adopted 
at her birth into a Japanese home and becom- 
ing so thoroughly one in spirit and feeling 
with the people that she recoils from ‘‘ for- 
eigners’’ who are her kindred. The tinted 
designs on the pages, the illustrations in color 
and the cover are as dainty and inviting as 
the story itself. It will be an attractive gift 
book for the holidays. i 

The Silver Poppy, by Arthur Stringer. pp. 291. 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
A highly wrought tale of literary ambition, 
mixed up with love and almost spoiled by it. 
The plot is intricate enough for interest, and 
the style good enough to make the reading 
comfortable, but the author has somehow 
produced the effect of caricature rather than 
of reality. 

Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities, by R. S. Surtees. 

pp. 240; Handley Cross, by He, Surtees, the 

author of Mr. Spee Ze’S Sporting Tour, pp. 720. 

D. Appleton & Co. Each $1.50. 
Humorous books deseribing sport, adventure 
and travel which were popular in England in 
the first half of the last century, the one a 
sequel to the other. For Jorrock’s Jaunts 
Henry Alken has supplied bright colored 
plates of turf incidents; in Handley Cross the 
wood cuts are the original ones by John Leech, 
and there are also colored plates. The books 
give amusing pictures of English provincial 
life in a bygone age. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Three Graces, by Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
251. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 


A boarding school story in which a wise 
teacher overcomes the defects and limitations 
of faulty home training in one of her most 
interesting pupils, aided by the good qualities 
of a little group of charming and natural girls. 
It is the kind of a book which, with some 
large improbabilities, nevertheless makes 
wholesome reading for the girls for whom it 
is particularly intended. 


pp. 
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Foes of the Red Cockade, by Capt. IF. S. Brere- 
ton. pp. 396. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.20 net. 


In the Grip of the Mullah, by Capt. F. S. Brere- 
ton. pp.337. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.20 net. 


Captain Brereton is a worthy companion and 
successor to that lamented friend of boys, the 
late Mr. Henty. In outward form and inward 
spirit and method these two stories might pass 
for ‘“‘Henty books,” except for a slightly 
larger love of sensational setting for the ad- 
ventures of the hero. The former shows an 
unhackneyed side of the French Revolution, 
the latter deals with one of the recent English 
wars in Africa. 

Brother Jonathan, by Hezekiah Butterworth. 

pp. 246. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 
The hero of this story is Governor Trumbull 
of Connecticut, Washington’s friend and ad- 
viser, and the scene of the story is in and 
about his home in Lebanon. It is difficult to 
characterize the conversation which Mr. But- 
terworth puts into the mouths of his real and 
imaginary heroes. Certainly no mortal man 
or woman ever talked such a dialect. Inter- 
polated into the text are certain famous sto- 
ries of revolutionary and pre-revolutionary 
American history or invention. 


Bible Stories for Young People, by Sarah E. 
Dawes. pp. 366. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 60 certs. 


Stories from the Old and New Testament at- 
tractively told in a style which will interest 
children, which yet never descends into the 
childishness which some writers for the young 
affect. Except for a statement here and there 
which hardly expresses scholarly knowledge 
of the Bible, the book is a remarkable success 
either for reading to children or as an illus- 
trated book to be put into their own hands. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Practical Journalism, by Edwin L. Shuman. 

pp. 265. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 
It is time a book like this were written to af- 
ford an insight into a realm of modern activity - 
of which the general public knows too little. 
It will be specially valuable to young men 
contemplating journalism as a career, and even 
veteran newspaper workers can learn much, 
particularly from its chapters relating to the 
law of copyright, the law of libel and the com- 
mon errors. Mr. Shuman is an experienced 
journalist, and has made a well-proportioned 
and readable book, which will doubtless be- 
come a standard manual and which ought to 
dignify the profession both in the eyes of 
those who belong to it and of those who are 
quick to criticise it for its shortcomings, for- 
getting the exactions and the privations of 
modern journalism. 


The Principles of the Founders, by Edwin D. 
Mead. pp. 73. Am. Unitarian Assn. 50 cents 


net. 
The Independence Day oration delivered in 
Boston this year, which attracted wide notice 
and awakened much discussion because of its 
sharp criticism of the policy of the National 
Government in the Philippines. The oration 
has been expanded and illustrated by corrob- 
orative quotations from the fathers of the Re- 
public. 

My Friend Annabel Lee, by Mary MacLane. 

pp. 262. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 
Annabel Lee is a Japanese terra-cotta image 
which represents the other half of Miss Mac- 
Lane’s soul, with which she converses at 
length. Sheseems to bein the stage of intellec- 
tual advancement which finds a fearful joy in 
the Bohemian wickedness of cigarette smok- 
ing and ale drinking. Immature is the word 
which deseribes her book, which, neverthe- 
less, reveals a not inconsiderable capacity for 
thought and humor. 

eens Truth, by Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 

pp. 97. Vood-Alfen Pub. Co. 50 cents. 
A new edition of a helpful little book for 
mothers. 

Technique of Musical Expression, a text-book 

for singers, by Albert Gerard-Thiers. pp. 108. 

Theodora Rebla Pub. Co., New York. 

The Young Man Entering Business, by Ori- 

son S. Marden. pp. 379. ‘'T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 

$1.25 net. 
These papers were written as contributions to 
one of the modern newspapers which are de- 
voted to teaching us how to get on in the 
world. They illustrate in a forcible style and 
with practical instances drawn from business 
experience the conditions of success as the 
author sees them. Portraits and illustrations 
add interest to the book. 


Hewers of Wood—-a Story of the Michigan Pine Feo 


By 


CHAPTER XXIIL THE ROAD TO THE 
POORHOUSE 


In the wild midnight good Mr. Wilson and 
his son returned to their own house. They 
had reseued all that it was possible to bring 
from the ruins of the hut. They had the 
needs of their own family to think of, but 
Mrs. Wilson stayed to tend the sick and help 
Jack feed the fire built in a hollow of the 
bare earth floor, where the annoyance of its 
smoke offset its mitigation of the rigor of the 


cold. The thick logs of the shed and Jack’s 
wise chinking saved their lives that night, 
4 but when the morning came, Hilda still lay in 
; utter exhaustion on her bed of balsam boughs, 


and Susie had followed her baby sister to the 
unknown land. 

The morning broke on a world of drifted 

| snow. The wind had died at dawn, and the 

sun shone gloriously. Mr. Wilson came, and 

Mr. Stebbins with his ox team pulling through 

the drifts. ‘The stove was soon in place, and 

the bunks were carried over from the ruins of 

the hut. Mr. Wilson had brought an armful 

of paper flour-sacks, and these he tacked up 

in the corner where the bunks were to be set. 

The only light came through the chinks high 

up where Jack had failed to reach them and 

through the edges of the hole that was made 

for the stovepipe. A table, two broken chairs 

and a few platters were all that was left of 
the poor furnishings of Hilda’s home. 

- That day the doctor did not come. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson did all they could. Their chil- 
dren fortunately had had the fever, or they 

* could have done nothing, but they were nearly 
as poor as Hilda. 

On the morning of the second day Mr. 
Wilson trudged through the snow six miles to 
Woodside. It was fortunate that day that he 
did not meet Dr. Fell, for this uncouth and 
ill-dressed Good Samaritan nourished a not 
unrighteous wrath against the doctor, which 
might have ended in fractures or contusions, 
if they had met. : 

He found George Andrews hurrying to a 
siek-bed, and stopped him with a lift of his 
big hand. 

* Say, elder, could ye take another funeral ?”’ 

“Of course. Where?” 

“ It’s the two childer of the wider Clitheroe.”’ 

“Poor girl! and I have not been to see 
them!’’ 

“Well, you’ve enough to see without comin’ 
inter the woods. And, elder, could ye find me 
a doctor? ”’ 

*A doctor! I wish I could find five! Dr. 
Jenks is down with typhoid, and Dr. Fell’s 
frozen his fingers, and won’t stir outside the 
door. I wish I could make doctors out of 
snow.” 

** Well, it’s a good thing they’re not all like 
Dr. Fell. But you see, elder, widder Clithe- 
roe’s siek. She’s taken care of the childer 
down with scarlet fever and now she’s got it, 
and she’s clean gin out. My wife’s taking 
charge of her; and that kinder leaves me and 
my six in the lurch.” 


“Is Mrs. Clitheroe still in that poor 
shanty?" 
“No. Ye see Jack come over that blustery 


night, and told us his mother had fainted 
‘away and that the wind was just liftin’ the 
roof off, and we went over and moved her into 
the ox-shed. Ye see,” he added apologet- 
‘it was the best we could do. I ain’t 
but the one room myself, The shed won't 
blow away "nd the roof’s tight. It’s enough 
sight better than all outdoors. 

“1 ain’t sorry for the babies,” he went on 
after a pause, in which Andrews was laboring 
‘to adjust his mind to new conditions added to 
a day’s work already overfull. “If there's 
ie. at all, it’s fur babies. But ox- 
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sheds is no place fur widders an’ little chil- 
dren.”’ 

*But Jesus was born in an ox-shed, you 
remember. Yes, I’ll come up with help, and, 
if I can, I’ll bring a doctor.’’ 

Andrews’s way led him across the station 
where a train had just come in. On the plat- 
form stood a young man who had stepped off 
the car, a tall, keen-eyed fellow, who regarded 
the scene about him with an interest and in- 
telligence which attracted the minister’s at- 
tention. 

There is something about a business in life 
which puts its stamp on the faces of men. As 
Andrews passed this young fellow it came 
over him that here was a doctor ready to his 
hand. It was an inspiration born of desperate 
necessity, or born of the leading of the divine 
Spirit, as Andrews to his dying hour believed: 
for if ever there seemed need of a special 
providence it was in the afflicted neighbor- 
hood that day. 

He turned back and addressed the young 
man. 

““T beg pardon, but are you a doctor ? ”’ 

The answer was alert and immediate. 
“Yes; what can I do for you?” 

“For me, nothing. I’m well, thank God, 
but there are fifty sick people just about ‘and 
our only decent doctor is down with typhoid. 
If you could only give us a week.’”’ 

‘** Well,”’ said the young man, *‘ I am looking 
for a place to hang out my sign. I expected 
to go on to Grand Rapids. But there’s no- 
body waiting for me there, and I might as well 
give you a week—if you’ll wait till 1 get my 
gripsack and will find me a decent place to 
stay.”’ 

*O, come home with me and help me 
thank God!” eried Andrews, and had his 
gripsack out of the car and was leading him 
down the street almost before the sound of his 
words had died upon the wintry air. 

No young man ever stepped more rapidly 
into an exacting and abundant practice. The 
village is now a city, and its most respected 
citizen is Dr. Swift, whose gripsack has grown 
into a handsome house on a pleasant street 
where children promise to continue his work 
of blessing from generation to generation. 

One of his first visits, in Andrews’s company, 
was to the ox-shed in the woods where Hilda 
lay. It was at once a medical inspection, a 
ministration to the needs of the body, and a 
double funeral. Again the supervisor came 
with two small coffins, and again George An- 
drews spoke the few wise words of faith and 
comfort which Hilda’s weaknesss allowed. 

After the funeral there was an anxious con- 
sultation under the big pine, by the ruins of 
the hut. 

“She cannot be moved,” said the doctor; 
“not yet. The children must stay and take 
care of her. If we could get a woman! ’— 
but he knew already how impossible that was. 
**We must risk something until the worst is 
over and a little strength comes back.’ 

Soin the days of her sickness and her con- 
valescence, Hilda lay in the darkness of the 
old ox-shed, and Jack and Mary nursed her. 
Now and again the doctor came: and the food 
and medicines whieh Dr. Fell had insulted 
Hilda’s helpless poverty by ordering, the 
young doctor brought without words. 

But Andrews came no more to the clearing. 
Sickness had broken out in his own home, and 
day and night he divided time between his 
children and his tlock, and left outlying cases 
for the ministry of Dr. Swift, both to body 
and to soul. 

When the worst was over, and Hilda gath- 
ered strength enough to be moved, the doctor 
had a stormy interview with the supervisor, 
who was quite too busy with funerals to wel- 
come other work, and forced him to remove 
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Hilda to the county poorhouse. co nly 
stay in the dusk of the old ea 
She had no friends except those 
poor as herself. He would not trouble ae 
drews in his fight with death i Sn 
his own children with a case not 
help. Hence, on a still day, “in all 
the coverings the shed provided, with Mary 
at her side, Hilda was carried the 
the village and ten miles by rail to the county 
town. So for the first time in ra 
she slept in a bed, with Mary erying at her 
side, and found the need of comforting another 
the anodyne for shame at her own dependence 
and for grief over the lost lambs of her flock. 
Nor was it then alone that stry was the 
means of soul help. As Hilda’s strength 
came back she found abundant opportunities of r 
service. There were sick to be tended, the 
aged to be cheered, the little children to be 
mothered and taught. The sunshine of self- 
forgetful cheer came with Hilda everywhere, : 
and the poorhouse, with its atmosphere of — 
failure and of helplessness, became a different . 
place through the blessing of one woman’s 
kind heart and courageous faith. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. A LOVERS’ QUARREL 


Hard-headed Sandy seemed little the worse 
the next morning for his adyenture on the 
bridge, but Meggie was too heartsick even — 
to carry out her plan of discipline by silence. _ 
She did not scold, she did not frown; she 
simply went to her school with a face that — 
made the confederate leaders of the boys look 
at each other with frowning fates and meet ~ 
in the grove at recess to ask who had been 
troubling .the teacher. Sinee they didn’t 
know, and couldn’t find out, they made it — 
so unpleasant for their neighbors that ‘the _ 
whole school felt the cloud. err 

Meggie had two visitors that afternoon. - 
Tom Larkin came to keep up 
and to feel his way. He was as civil as 
possible, and polite to her father, oe 
succeeded in making Meggie 
thought of her father’s ineradi 
somehow for the moment seemed to de 
her own thought of self and to putheronthe 
level of her guest, and she was almost gracious. ¥en 

Later Norman came, and Norman 
a great resolve. Ie was in an 
state of mind in consequence and more 
tongue-tied than a man who ete a 
posal ought to be for his own good. 

He began badly. * Meggie,” he said, ay 
I saw your father yesterday ’— 

All the daughter was in arms in 
“My father! What about my fat! b 

“ Well, you know ”— et 

“T don’t know anything. Say wh ' you 
have to say, but leave my father out.”” eae ; 

“Well, then, Meggie, it ain’t 1 
you—and I thought—well, you 
you—I thought if you lel 
could take care of you.’’ 

Meggie was wild with fear | 
What Norman said was much too ne 
truth—too near the dread that had 
xrowing on her all these bai r 
she had seen and Nance had 
her imagination had made the m 
marry for protection! No, she 

“Thank you,” she said, her } 
her, her little chin atilt, her eyes 1 
the sound of her voice like dry, crackling 
“If it’s against my daddy you want to: 
me, you needn't bother; I can trust hi 

“No! no!” said Norman, “it’s you 
—and him, too,” he added as an aftertl 
For Norman was too honest to tell Tes, 
Sandy was not at all. the sort of man a sel 
specting husband would like to make an n- ; 
mate of his home—except as ee ry } 
faithful love. Bs 
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But Meggie would make no allowances and 
poured the vials of her cherished pride and 
wounded self-respect on Norman’s head until 
he fled without his hat. 

He turned back a minute later for its recov- 
ery, and found Meggie in a heap in a corner 
of the floor, weeping as if her heart would 
break. 

With outstretched hands, and eyes that 
burned with love and pity, he strode toward 
her and she looked up and gave him a show- 
ery smile. 

Then her despair came back upon her, and 
| pointing with her shaking finger toward the 
. door, she whispered, ‘‘ Go!”’ 
| And Norman was so utterly discomfited and 
inexperienced that with the word he took his 
} hat and went. Thus Meggie punished herself 
7 for the momentary weakness of her tears and 

smile, vowed with her lips never to forgive 
: her lover for going, and in her heart forgave 


him utterly, and longed to have him back 
again to comfort and be comforted. 


What Larkin planned through the unruly 
school came about quite simply through the 
sickness of the time. The school was closed. 

' Sandy spent most of his earnings for the 
drink. The rent fell due and was inexorably 
demanded by the agent for the house. Larkin 
appeared as counselor and offered them a loan. 

But Sandy would not borrow. Nance had 
told the secret of the real owner of the house. 
Even had it not been told, the half-concealed 
smirk of triumph on the foreman’s face would 
have roused all Meggie’s old dislike. For 
Larkin she had no gusts of anger, only lisping 
scorn that cut its way through his self-satis- 
faction like a knife and tortured him. 

““My father does the business,’? she an- 
swered him when he made offers of assistance. 
**T remember you used to send him on your 
errands from the camp. I am so glad that 
you trust him. I am only a girl; talk busi- 
ness to a man.” 

Tom Larkin went out into the twilight with 
the lurking devil in him wide awake. He 
went to call on Nance, his comrade in many a 
wicked deed, but for once she was obdurate. 
She gave him whisky, but refused to move 
hand or foot against Meggie. © 

So he turned homeward in an angry mood 
—to}meet Norman hard by Meggie’s door. 
The sight drove the last remnant of wisdom 
from hismind. He carried a heavy stick and 

flourishing it before Norman’s face he cried: 

. 


**Get out of this, you snivelling ——! I won’t 
have you hanging round. Let Meggie McLean 
alone. She’s mine. If I catch you here again 
T’ll knock the head off you, you ——!”’ 

, Norman despised the foreman, but they had 
never come to open quarrel. For Meggie’s 
sake he had no wish for a row before her 
door. 

He reined in his temper and said in a quiet 
tone: “‘ You’ye been drinking, Tom, or you 
wouldn’t talk that way. fet me alone and I 
will let you alone. I don’t want a row with 
you.”’ 

: “You'll have one whether you want it or 

: not, —— —— you,” cried Tom, making the 

bully’s blunder of mistaking self-control for 

——— weakness. 

“You must-have a row, then, must you?” 

“Yes, if you are not too much of a —— 
coward to try.” 

“Well, come down by the bridge, not to 
trouble decent folks, and I’ll talk to you.” 


. “Talk nothin’. That’s the way I talk,’ and 
1 he aimed a sudden blow at Norman with his 
, stick which caught him fairly and made his 
sa head sing. 


Norman sprang at him, quick asa cat, and 
the two grappled. 

Meggie heard the noise and came to the 
- door. A little scream—and then she stood 
with hands clasped on her breast watching 
the struggle. 

Norman was slightly the smaller of the two, 
and being still dizzy from the unexpected 
blow, for the moment had the worst of it. 
For Tom was more than bully; he was a 


_ killed, for he insulted you. 
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practiced fighter with long experience in the 
camps, where the weight of his fist was one 
of the sanctions of his authority. 

It might have gone hard with Norman, but 
just then Tom, looking up in the turnings of 
the fight, caught sight of Meggie’s face. In 
that moment of vision the conscience that he 
thought asleep got in its word. His eye fal- 
tered, his arm hung for a moment in the deliv- 
ery of a blow, and Norman pressing in felled 
him to the earth with a blow between the 
eyes. 

Meggie ran out: ‘‘O, have you killed him? ” 

**No,’’ said Norman; ‘‘but he ought to be 
If I were not a 
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Christian I would finish him.’’ And the grea 
beads stood on Norman’s brow as, he slowly 
mastered himself. 

The foreman came slowlyiback to conscious- 
ness and rose to his feet groping blindly. 

**Water,’’ said Norman, ‘‘ get water.” 

Meggie ran in and came out with a glass 
from which Tom Larkin drank, and moved 
off, leaning heavily on Norman’s shoulder: 
for he was badly hurt. The look that Meggie 
gave as Norman turned was the humblest of 
prayers for pardon and the sweetest of invita- 
tions for return. 


(To be continued.) 


In and Around New York 


The Tabernacle’s Associate Pastor 


Dr. C. R. Seymour preached his first sermon 
as associate pastor of Broadway Tabernacle 
last Sunday evening, the occasion being the 
second in the series of October meetings for 
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students which has become an autumn feature 
of the church’s work. His subject was The 
Way of Ascent. A formal reception was 
given him at the close of a midweek meeting, 
Dr. Jefferson presiding. Cordial addresses of 
welcome were made by Trustee R. B. Fleming, 
Deacon H. W. Hubbard, Dr. Lucien C. Warner 
and Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin. Dr. Seymour 
spoke briefly. in response. He is greatly im- 
pressed with the Tabernacle’s part in New 
York’s religious life; its progress under the 
leadership of Dr. Jefferson; the freedom under 
which the pastors work, a freedom made pos- 
sible by numerous workers and complete 
equipment; its admirable organization, shown 
by the steady forward movement of the 
chureh, even with a public hall as its only 
meeting place; the large number of men who 
attend; the unusual proportion of earnest 
church workers and the enthusiasm which 
every Sunday afternoon takes a number of 
Tabernacle leaders over to Bethany Branch 
to help Mr. Cox. The esteem in which Dr. 
Seymour was held in his Vermont field was 
shown by receptions, generous gifts of money 
and a loving cup; and he seems to have made 
a favorable impression upon Tabernacle folk. 


Men’s Clubs Federate 


The Brooklyn Federation of Men’s Church 
Clubs, started last June, was formally organ- 
ized last week, when a constitution was 
adopted, officers were elected and committees 
named. This important movement has the 
co-operation of Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Methodist and Baptist Men’s Clubs; 
and now that the organization has been made 
permanent, leaders believe that practically 
every Men’s Club in Brooklyn will seek affilia- 
tion. Its objects are not only extension of 
the influence of the churches represented, but 
encouragement of civic honesty and promotion 
of good government. Its leaders believe that 
the federation will unite, on great moral is- 
sues, the two to three thousand men in the 
city’s church clubs, providing a force for good 


almost invincible. The clubs are represented 
in the federation by one member on its gov- 
erning committee for each fifty on their rolls. 
Dr. Brush of Central Chureh was elected 
president, Mr. Blauvelt of the Tompkins Ay- 
enue Church, vice-president, and Mr. Van 
Vliet of Bethesda Church, secretary. The 
new organization also includes representatives 
of Puritan, Beecher Memorial, Bushwick Av- 
enue, Plymouth, South, Emmanuel and Park 
Churches. GOONACA, 


A New Professor and Professor- 


ship at Beloit 


Rey. James A. Blaisdell begins this fall his 
work as professor in the newly established 
chair of Biblical history and literature in 
Beloit College. A son of the beloved and 
revered Prof. J. J. Blaisdell of Beloit, he 
was graduated from Beloit in 1889, and from 
Hartford Seminary in 1892. His pastorates 
have been at Waukesha, Wis., and at Olivet, 
Mich. 

In his pastoral work Mr. Blaisdell has given 
much attention to the methods of religious 
instruction, as well as to the recent litera- 
ture of Biblical scholarship. He was one of 
the leading spirits in the joint Michigan-Wis- 
consin committee on Bible study. He has 
been actively connected with the work of 
Olivet College, serving as member of the 
board of trustees and of the executive com- 
mittee, and laying strong hgld upon the stu- 
dent bedy in his Sunday ministrations. 

A man of scholarly instinets and training, 


Mr. Blaisdell has always kept himself in con- 
tact with the world of men, and especially 
with the life of the young people of his con- 
gregations. A preacher of unusual impres- 
siveness and vitality, an original and con- 
structive thinker, possessed of the teaching 
gift by inheritance and by cultivation, he is 
peculiarly adapted for his work at Beloit. 


A sect of Nazarenes has sprung up in Aus- 
tria which already numbers about 50,000. It 
resembles the Stundists of Russia, is described 
as a mixture of Primitive Methodists and 
Quakers, and its members are diligent stu- 
dents of the Bible. They refuse to do military 
duty, and suffer severe persecutions in con- 
sequence. - 
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The Modern Missionary Movement; Its Motives, Dignity and 


D. D., President Union Theological Seminary 


By Rev. 


After a brief introduction summarizing the 
circumstances and nature of his recent mission 
to India and the far East as Barrows lecturer 
on Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian 
Experience, Dr. Hall proceeded as follows. 


' It would seem to me, Mr. President, that no 
subject could be more important in connection 
with the great problem of Christian missions 
at the present date than a thorough investiga- 
tion of the motive which lies back of Christian 
missions in the mind of the churches of the 
West. For in every great work the thorough 
understanding of motive impelling to that 
work is largely instrumental in directing pol- 
iey and in determining the measure of wisdom 
in the execution of that policy. 

I observe in looking back over the hundred 
years that may be said to have elapsed since 
there took place in the churches, the Protes- 
tant churches of Europe and America, a re- 
vival of responsibility for world evangeliza- 
tion—I observe, I say, an evolution in the 
motive determining and impelling the churches 
of the West to undertake the evangelization 
of the East. That motive was not realized 
at the first in its entirety. Time has added to 
it, and we are in the present receiving, as I 
shall hope to show you, a most important and 
valuable accession to the complex motive. 


THE ORIGINAL MOTIVE 


Looking back, then, one hundred years, it 
may be said that the realized motive impelling 
the churches of the West to undertake world 
evangelization was compassion for the misery 
of the unevangelized world. The appeal very 
largely was to humanitarian compassion, 
founded upon statements regarding the mis- 
ery, degradation, wretchedness and hopeless- 
ness of the heathen world. Beneath that ap- 
peal there lay the conviction of the world as 
lost, as dead in trespasses and sins, and with- 
out redemption apart from the gospel of the 
Son of God. That conviction gave to the ear- 
liest missions a Christlike fervor never to be 
separated in our thinking from the true motive 
of the present age; the Christlike passion to 
seek and to save that which was lost. 

The effect of this motive as realized by the 
heathen world was by no means that in all 
eases which had been anticipated. The vague 
view of the heathen world as undifferentiated 
barbarism, sunk in darkness and gross super- 
stition, was so far from the fact that it in- 
yolved an unjust depreciation of the religious 
experience of the East and a wholesale de- 
nunciation of all Eastern thought and reli- 
gious experience, which was peculiarly irri- 
tating to many cultured minds of the East 
professing faiths far older than Christianity 
and far more metaphysically profound. 

I wish to be understood as accepting in es- 
sence the motive of compassion for the un- 
evangelized world. It is indeed true that there 
are many features of Eastern society—I refer 
especially in my remarks to the countries rep- 
resented by the eminent gentlemen who have 
preceded me—there are many features of so- 
elety in India and Japan that are in the last 
degree causes for compassion. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the position of woman in India and 
the widespread illiteracy of India. But is it 
not true, also, that we of the West have ele- 
ments in our civilization which may well call 
for compassion? Have we not such problems 
as drunkenness and social unrest and our 
lynchings, and various other disorders which 
I need not enumerate, all of which are seruti- 
nized by the East, which closely and critically 
otto our social development and resents 


“ean address delivered before the ninety-fourth 
annual meeting of the American Board at Man- 
chester, Oct. 14. 
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the presence of those who come to it simply 
in an attitude of condescension and com- 
passion. 


REVERENCE FOR THE COMMAND OF CHRIST 


As the relations between East and West 
grew more intimate and as knowledge in- 
creased, revealing the real factors in the sit- 
uation, another and very important element 
entered into the motive, and has become an 
inexpressibly strong and valuable part of the 
motive. It is reverence for the commission 
of Christ to his Church. When I name this as 
an element brought more recently into prom- 
inence in connection with missionary work, I 
associate my thought with the vast services 
rendered to Christian missions by the Student 
Volunteer movements throughout all parts of 
the Western world. It is very largely through 
these movements that a strong leading accent 
has been put upon the command of Christ as 
the fundamental ground of our faith in evan- 
gelizing the East. Nor is it possible for me 
to speak too strongly of the value of a distinct 
realization of this command and its authority 
in the motive for world evangelization. It 
affords a sufficient answer to those who de- 
mur against world evangelization on the 
ground that there is enough and more than 
enough to be done in meeting our needs and 
solving our problems at home. The authority 
of the Son of God shuts off discussion on that 
point for all who recognize and bow to his 
authority. 

And again, the advance of this into promi- 
nence as an element in the missionary move- 
ment effectually answers those who cayil or 
grow weary at the relatively inadequate re- 
sults attained in many quarters of the world 
by the costly efforts of Christian missions. 
In answer to those cavilings it is but to be 
said that Christ commands the work, and the 
results can be left with him. 

And yet another shading of the thought that 
has come very prominently to the front in 
some quarters in connection with this accen- 
tuation of the command of Christ is the thought 
of the preaching of the gospel throughout the 
world for a witness by a vastly augmented 
number of messengers, and this in connection 
with the hope of the second coming of Christ. 

Now I desire to speak very particularly and 
distinctly with reference to this second ele- 
ment in the motive that I am considering, the 
accentuation of the command of Christ. I do 
not believe that it is possible too strongly to 
accentuate that command. That is, indeed, 
the divine authority for our evangelization of 
the world, and that which is included and 
incorporated in Christ’s authorization is of 
the very essence of world evangelization. For 
I understand to be included and incorporated 
in the authorization of our Lord these three 
thoughts: 

The oneness of God. Surely that is given to 
us in the conception of a commanded world 
evangelization. 

The essential deity of the eternal Son of the 
Father. Surely that is incorporated in the 
conception of this world evangelization, else 
are the words of Christ vain and devoid of 
meaning. 

The oneness, the substantial oneness of the 
human race, as assuming, beneath all differ- 
entiations caused by variations of traditions 
and custom and language and color, that there 
is one psychological basis underlying the total 
experience of the human race, upon which 
basis it is possible to construct the one great 
ediftee of the church of the living God built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and proph- 
ets, Jesus Ghrist himself the chief corner 
stone, 

And in regard to the various aspects to 
which I have alluded in speaking of this part 
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of the argument, | am in hearty sympathy 
with much to which | have made reference; 
in heartiest sympathy with whatsoever can 
turn the hearts of those who, most rarely and 
yet sometimes with discouraging pertinacity 
even in these days of cosmopolitanism, raise 
the old, worn-out protest against foreign mis- 
sions when there is so much to do at home. ' 
Nothing but the authority of Christ shall ever ; 
stamp that out from the Christian conscious- 
ness of some people, and also answer those , 
who cavil over inadequate results. | 

Also I am in sympathy with the preaching 
of the gospel for a witness. I believe in the 
second coming of Christ. [ am one of those 
who look for that blessed hope and the glori- 
ous appearing of the great God and our Saviour 4 
Jesus Christ, and I would that there might be 
vast augmentations of his witnesses in all 
parts of the world. Yet they must be quali- 
fied witnesses. I regard the indiseriminate 
multiplication of missionaries as an eyil rather 
than a good in the present state of the Eastern : 
world. And while I realize the seriousness , 
and noble intention which characterized the 
Decennial Conference at Madras a year ago (I 
think in December) in issuing the eall for nine + 
thousand more missionaries for India to come 
and supplement fourfold the three thousand ij 
missionaries already there, I greatly question ' 
whether it would be to the advantage of India, 
and I know that it would be to the disadvan- ~ 
tage and confusion of Japan if at the present 
time nine thousand or any number of unquali- 
fied persons were sent broadcast into condi- 
tions which they do not understand and with 
which they would be incapable of dealing 
with wisdom and efficiency. 


APPRECIATION OF THE NON-CHRISTIAN 
PEOPLE 


Se much, then, for this second element that — 
has entered into the motive impelling the 
Church toward world evangelization. — 

Owing to a great variety of changing condi- 
tions, owing to the growth of science 
certain lines, owing to the rapid eet 
of experience between East and hyn we 
seem to be at a time in the religious 
ment of the Church in this country whena 
third element is beginning to be felt fear is 
asking for admission and for honor in the 
motive that shall impel the churches of the 
West to do their utmost to make clear to the 
East the essential truth of Christianity. I 
may describe that third element in these 
words—the appreciation of the — ail 
perience of non-Christian people. 

Allusion has been made to this” 
my great joy, by the able rep! 
Japan [ Rey. Dr. De Forest,] who i 
to you in his closing words regarding 
tude of missionaries toward non-Christ 
faiths I think the Church in America 
well accept a very careful examir y 
whole subject on its merits, so that a 
raised by the general idea that resp 
religions of the East means in se 
loyalty to the religion of the Son « 
be dispelled, and so that the 
toward this whole subject shall 
changed from distrust to e 
lieve it must be changed if the m 
future, in the present intelligent 
tive state of the East, are to be ec 
with efficiency and crowned with | 
sults. 

Now on what foundations does t 
of appreciating the religious” 
non-Christian people? I think itn 
all, on the study of comparative 1 
study of comparative religion had at fh 
the other side of tee can ob sat a 
country, to struggle for recognition. 
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was a time when it was felt to be scarcely 
less than disloyal to Christ to deal thought- 
fully and thoroughly with the religious 
conceptions of India and the far East. But 
in the presence of this audience, so largely 
gathered from academic sources, I think I am 
justified in saying that this distrust of the 
study of comparative religion is passing away 
and that, on the other hand, there are very 
many in this country, as in England and Scot- 
land, who believe that no one can be equipped 
for efficient service in the East who under- 
takes to go there ignorant of the philosophical 
and religious conceptions of those trained 
under other schools than in the school of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE UNIVERSAL OPERATIONS OF THE SPIRIT 


Tt rests, then, upon the study of compara- 
tive religion, but it rests on a foundation 
deeper and more sacred than this. I hold 
that it rests upon our belief in the universal 
operations of the Holy Spirit of God. I 
believe in the limitless value of those words 
of Jesus Christ when to Nicodemus he said, 
““The wind bloweth where it listeth and thou 
hearest the sound and knowest not whence it 
cometh nor whither it goeth.’’ To limit the 
operations of the spirit of God territorially or 
ethically is a task which no one in this house 
would impose upon himself. 

Yet what else do we do, when, if ever we 
have been betrayed into doing it, we make the 
rash assertion that those vast faiths—anterior 
many of them, all of them save Mohammedan- 
ism anterior to our own in time by many cen- 
turies, involving philosophical systems, the 
majesty and spiritual intuitions of which over- 
whelm those who study them profoundly—if 
we commit ourselves to the assertion that 
these things are not of God but are of the 
devil? I trust that there would not be within 
the sound of my yoice a person here tonight 
who would undertake to defend such an asser- 
tion, much less to make it. And certainly 
coming back as I do from intimate fellowship 
with men representing all the major faiths of 


‘the East, I declare to you in all solemnity that 


some of the refreshing spiritual moments that 
I haye had have been in fellowship with those 
who were not in sympathy with Christian- 
ity, who were not aware of Christian doctrine, 


-but who, after their own ways and according 


to their own lights, were doing the very same 
thing that you and I are trying to do—to feel 
after God if haply we may find him. 

I felt again and again in the presence of these 
noble and spiritual minds how wise and how 
far-reaching were the words of St. Paul when 
he declared, ‘‘ God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, if haply they might feel after him 
and find him, though he be not far from every 
one of ‘us; for in him we live and move and 
have our being.’’ Yes, St. Paul encountered 
the evidence of the truth outside of Judaism 
and Christianity, as in those words of his we 


_ are ever reminded: “‘ As certain also of your 


own poets have said, For we also are his 
offspring.’’ 

This recognition and appreciation of the re- 
ligious experience of others in the non-Chris- 
tian faiths rests also upon the many points of 
eontaet in the religious experience of men 
who baye been trained in different schools. 
I call. to mind an example, into the detail of 
which [ shall not enter, but the subject of it 
was a cultured Hindu of Bombay who asked 
that he might have a personal interview with 
me. As we sat down together and talked of 


_ the deep things of the spiritual life, a sweet 


smile came upon his face as he took my hand 
and said, ‘* Well, there is nothing between us, 


' is there?’ It was heart answering unto heart 


of two seekers after God. 


THE EVANGELICAL POSITION AS STRONG AS 
EVER ; 


Let us not hesitate to look this subject in 
the face in its bearing upon the missions of 
the future. Its bearing as a part of the mo- 
tive is indeseribably great and inspiring. It 
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does not tend to disparage earnestness in the 
evangelical position. On the contrary, going 
to the Hast as one unalterably committed to 
that evangelical position, I found in the ree- 
ognition of the religious experience of others 
a most overwhelming demonstration of how 
Christ is drawing .all men unto himself. I 
found that the great work of Christian mis- 
sions in the East is, not to descend to an eth- 
ical presentation of Christ. That the East 
has already. Nothing remains to be told 
them concerning the man Christ Jesus. It 
is for us to exalt Christ as very God of 
very God, Light of light, who for us men 
and for our salvation came down from 
heaven and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary, who made upon the 
eross of Calvary a full, perfect, sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world, and now, exalted 
in love and honor at the right hand of the 
Father, co-ordinates and gathers together in 
one, even in himself, all the aspirations and 
yearnings which fill up the content of the 
total religious experience of the race. Never 
until I went to the East, thinking my own 
thoughts down to their foundations to see 
where my faith stood and building on those 
foundations the structure of the evangelical 
message, did I realize the absoluteness for the 
world of the gospel of the Son of God. 

And so let us dismiss from the mind the 
thought that in appreciating the religious ex- 
perience of others we disparage the cross 
and person of Christ. Nay, the great ad_ 
vantage to be gained for missions, by this 
point of view, is the quelling of that con- 
demnatory or (I regret to use the word) that 


supercilious attitude toward the believers of . 


other faiths which simply has the effect of 
hardening the heart, of widening the breach 
between East and West and of retarding the 
ends for which noble men and women are 
giving their lives comparatively in vain. 

May I proceed from this argument for the 
motive in world evangelization to state in 
closing a few simple convictions that have 
come to me regarding the immediate opera- 
tions of missions in India and Japan? 


TRUST THE NATIVE CHURCHES 


First of all, I should like to say a word 
regarding the native churches and to express 
the hope that the future policy of missions, 
especially in Japan (I put Japan pre-eminently 
in my speech because of the peculiar condi- 
ditions existing there), will be to honor and 
strengthen in every way the native churches 
of the East, and to have that enthusiasm for 
the growth of these native churches gradually 
but surely take the place of that zeal for the 
transplantation from the soil of the West to 
the soil of the East of our local sectarian 
adaptations of Western Christianity. 

I have at hand the last Indian Missionary 
Directory and I observe with joy and thanks- 
giving—provided the end in view be by them 
always understood—that ninety-five different 
Christian organizations of the West are at 
work in India today. Well and good, if they 
but have as their end, not the reproduction of 
Western Christianity in the East (for that I 
believe will never be to any large and perma- 
nent extent accomplished) but the upbuilding 
and extension of the native church along what- 
soever lines it shall please the spirit of God to 
develop it. For what is our Western Chris- 
tianity but an adaptation of the essence of 
Christianity, under the direction of the Spirit, 
to the needs and the categories of thought that 
obtain in the West? And why shall we not 
dare to feel that the churches of the East need 
not do things just as we do them, nor see 
things just as we see them, but that our func- 
tion is to communicate the essence of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ unto them, and to leave 
with his spirit the culture and training of the 
Eastern church as he will? 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE 


Then I should like to say a word—and I say 
it with the utmost enthusiasm and ; ratitude— 
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regarding the missionaries of the East. Ah, 
ladies and gentlemen of our American homes 
and societies, you have made no mistake in 
sending your ambassadors Eastward. One 
who has spoken here tonight said that it is 
not wise to speak well of one to his face. I 
quite agree with the wisdom of that statement. 
Yet am I sorely tempted not to speak behind 
their backs, but to put it in any way you like 
so shat two men who are in this house tonight, 
one from India and one from Japan, shall 
have no sort of idea or suspicion that I am ~ 
alluding to them in any way, shape or man- 
ner. But I would that you could have gone 
with me. It was worth the journey to India, 
it was worth the journey to Japan to see how 
one of these nameless persons in that great 
city of Bombay and outward through the 
Bombay Presidency was making himself felt 
through and through the best and most in- 
timate life of a great circle; and how another 
of those nameless persons far in the north of 
Japan, away from European influences in an 
exceedingly conservative university and mis- 
sionary quarter called Sendai, had, by the 
statesmanlike manner in which he had lived 
the life in Christ, won all hearts up to the 
very highest officials, so that he is sought in 
counsel by men, non-Christian men in author- 
ity, and followed with blessing wherever he 
goes. 

I truly say it is not possible for me to over- 
estimate some of the splendid things that I 
have seen illustrating the large way in which 
missionary men and women are grasping the 
situation. Give them a free hand in the East. 
I plead for it. And would God that all of our 
missionary boards—I am a_ Presbyterian— 
would take their leading missionaries more 
and more closely into their confidence, make 
them members, active members; so that when 
they come back into this land they may be in 
the very inner circle, prepared, as they only 
can do, to communicate that vision of things 
as they are, which they have and which, in 
the nature of the case, they only ean have, to 
communicate that to the great cirele of coun- 
cilors sitting around our board room tables. 
It will be for the unification of the work from 
every point of view. 

INSTITUTIONS ARE INDISPENSABLE 

I want to say a word regarding missionary 
institutions. It has been pointed out here 
that the missionary work is running out tre- 
mendously on other lines. Take the educa- 
tional line, educational missions, schools and 
colleges. Take the industrial lines, manual 
training schools and all other means of nur- 
turing industries among the people. Take the 
sanitary line, the hospital and dispensary 
work. There may be those (and I thoroughly 
respect their view) who will demur to the 
large outlay and the large expenditures of 
time which are involved in the development 
of what they may describe as subsidiary or 
auxiliary institutions. These, it may be con- 
tended, are not the reasons why our mission- 
aries are sent out into the East; they are sent 
there to preach the gospel, not to be professors 
and teachers, not to be physicians and sur- 
geons, not to be the heads of industrial es- 
tablishments. Why, a missionary in Japan 
(he is not here and he does not belong to this 
Board) told me in a moment of sorrow that 
on his last visit to the West he met his board 
and asked for a modest little appropriation to 
get a teacher on psychology for a class of 
Japanese in his schools—splendid, thoughtful 
Japanese—and one of the members of the 
board said: ‘‘ Psychology for Japanese! What 
nonsense! You might as well pour a pailful 
of pebbles into their brains as to teach psy- 
chology to Japanese. That is not what you 
were sent there to do.’’ 

I know such people are not numerous, neyer- 
theless there may be people who think these 
things are side issues and that a great deal of 
the energy of the evangelical work is running 
to waste on these side-issues. I assure you 
that the very reverse is the fact. I impice 
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you to speed on their way all the schools and 
all the colleges and all the industrial missions 
and all the hospitals and dispensaries that you 
ean possibly create and endow, for every one 
of them successfully and wisely managed is 
simply one more instrument for gaining a 
hearing and a living progress for the gospel 
of the cross of Jesus Christ. 

And we ought, I think, to remember in tak- 
ing this position that the very earliest mission- 
aries to go out from England to India, that 
marvelous trio of men—Carey, Marshman and 
Ward, at whose graves I stood and almost 
worshiped the other day—that those three 
men living in the very dawn of the missionary 
revival apparently saw all of this as clearly 
as we see it today. It is impossible to stand 
at Serampore and see the buildings that Carey 
erected and study the lines of his policy and 
not look upon him as one of God’s great 
prophets. 


A WORD AS TO THE EQUIPMENT OF 
CANDIDATES 


May I say a word concerning the candidates 
for service in mission lands? My heart is full 
as I speak of this, for within the sound of my 
yoice tonight are some whom I dearly love, 
who have been approved and sanctioned by 
this great Board. But more and more it seems 
to me a matter of terrible responsibility to go 
out into the East among modern conditions; 
and more and more I feel that the most care- 
ful selection should be made and that the 
longest possible training should be encouraged, 
training specifically in view of the field to 
which the person is to go; and that the choice 
of the person should, so far as possible, be in 
consideration of the philosophical and other 
conditions requisite in a particular field. I 
should therefore urge long study in compara- 
tive religion. I should also urge—and I have 
seen the ground for this urgeney—study of 
the structure—not, of course, the detail, but 
the structure—of whatsoever vernacular is to 
be the language spoken by the candidate. 
Recently at Columbia University in New 
York a Chinese chair has been endowed, and 
I ean feel the effect of it now, already, upon 
some of my students. I have one graduate 
man who is taking five hours a week in Chi- 
nese, and the wisdom of that preliminary 
work is evident when one realizes how, as 
soon as the individual is thrown into the 
field, the strain and pressure of life comes 
upon him. The tired and overworked mis- 
sionaries around him can give him but little 
help, and the difficulty of finding his way into 
the large view of the language that he is to 
speak is a discouragement to many. 

In closing may I say a single word—and, 
believe me, speaking as a member of another 
denomination, that word is no idle word of 
flattery unworthy of this hour—but I have 
come home deeply impressed with the special 
mission of the Congregational churches in 
connection with world evangelization. This 
sense of your special mission is founded 
upon what evidently is the growing sensitive- 
ness of the cultured East to ecclesiastical domi- 
nation from the West, the consciousness of 
being competent to manage its own affairs, 
increasingly so. The simplicity and_ flexi- 
bility of the Congregational organism gives 
it an almost poetic opportunity to work freely, 
among the vast communities of the East, for 
the essence of Christianity as distinguished 
from its sectarian adaptations. The work 
that God has given you already in India and 
Japan is such as should fill every heart in 
this assembly with humble and profound 
thanksgiving. And the inspiration to en- 
larged and increased effort in these countries 
and in other countries afforded by the power 
already exercised and the results already at- 
tained is so great that I can only congratulate 
every Congregational minister and layman 
here on his connection with a department of 
the Church of Christ which, In the all-wise 
providence of God, seems to be in a peculiar 
manner a vessel unto honor, to bear his name 
abroad among the Gentiles, 
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Mrs. D. L. Moody 


Emma C. Revell was born in England in 1843, 
While yet a little girl, the family came to this 
country and made their home in Chicago. In 
the high school she received her education ; 
there after graduating, she taught for a year ; 
and there she met Mr. Moody. In later years 
she enjoyed recalling those early days of 
wooden buildings, and roads so bad that occa- 
sionally wagons were stalled in the mud even 
at the corner of Washington and Dearborn 
Streets. 

Chicago continued to be her home for some 
years after she was married, in 1862, to Mr. D. 
L. Moody. The results of his Sunday school 
and Y. M. C. A. work had just been to Mr. 
Moody the call to lay aside his business pros- 
pects in order to do the work of an evangel- 
ist. Scoffing reporters called him ‘* Brother 
Moody;”’ the incredulous thought him 
‘“‘erazy ;’’ and even his friends considered his 


chosen life work a rash undertaking. But 
the girl of nineteen believed in him, was from 
the first an inspiration in his work ; and in the 
home life to which she so completely gave her- 
self, revealed rare strength and beauty of 
character. ‘‘ The best wife God ever gave to 
aman,’’ Mr. Moudy used to call her ; and it is 
a question how much of his great work would 
have been accomplished without her support. 
Full sympathy with her husband’s life pur- 
pose made it possible to face self-sacrifice 
bravely and gladly. “In her he found his 
greatest human resource.’’ For many years, 
whether at home or abroad, she answered let- 
ters that poured in upon Mr. Moody. No 
light task, this, when every reply was a per- 
sonal and kindly message. She traveled with 
Mr. Moody through the great campaigns in 
this country and abroad. He knew her help 
in the inquiry room and often used to say, 
“When I find a case that I can’t do anything 
with, I send him to my wife. She’ll win him 
ifany one can.”’ And yet from any approach 
to publicity Mrs. Moody always shrank. Her 
name is significantly absent from records of 
Mr. Moody’s publie work ; she made no publie 
addresses. Her duties as home-maker took 
precedence of all others; and Mr. Moody’s 
necessary absence so much of the time was to 
her the reason for yet greater devotion to 
home and children. Her kingdom was called 
‘Home,’ and in it she held most gracious 
sway. 

It is with the lovely spot in Northfield which 
became their home in 1875, that Mrs. Moody 
seems most closely identified. There we 
marked his wife’s uniformly, gentle, dignified 
bearing, whether she was the hostess of a 
gathering of prominent people, or made an 
afternoon memorable for a stranger, or found 
her pleasure in the joy of the children who 
had ‘‘tea’’ with her, out in the grove. Here 
too were shown the sympathy and thoughtful- 
ness for others outside her own family—for her 
devotion to her home never meant narrowness 
of interest and sympathy. By some special 
instinct she seemed to know if any one in the 


village was ill, and hastened to sent some have voted to stay in their handdvul? 


dainty—grapes, fresh rolls or flowers, with 
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kind wishes. To her came old and young for 
counsel. Wise in her judgments and utterly 
true, in no way was her tact more perfectly 
shown than in the expression of her disap- 
proval. Of those who had lived with her as 
help, she never lost sight. Some of the nrost 
thoughtful acts of the closing weeks of her life 
were done for these former dependents. She 
loved to remember anniversaries, birthdays, 
and the Christmas time. When she 

she wanted a double carriage so that she 

take with her some who did not often have 
the opportunity of driving. She seemed to 
think that day wasted on which she did not 
at least send a little message to some one. Her 
interest in the work of the village Congrega- 
tional church was real and for a long time 
she taught a large Sunday school class there, 
while the Mothers’ Meetings were held at her 
home. 

Of the separation occasioned by the death of 
her husband in 1899, it is not for us to speak. 
Her outward life was lived in continued seren- 
ity; and on her face was the peace of a heart 
which had learned how to bury its sorrow. 
‘“*We must not think of ourselves,” she said, 
and herself set the example. Rarely did a 
word reveal the bitter loneliness of her inner 
life. About a year ago she wrote from Scot- 
land: ‘‘ The friends here are most kind. Yet 
I miss youall. I think my heart is very near 
Round Top.” 

So far as possible she carried out the plans 
which Mr. Moody had formed. Numberless 
generosities of which the world knew nothing 
—the Hermon Bible prizes, and the receptions 
at which the teachers of both schools might 
meet—were continued*for his sake, as he had 
begun them. 

While in Scotland, she had a severe illness, 
from which she never completely recovered. 
The past few months she has been very frail. 
The quiet celebration of her sixtieth birthday, 
July 5, gave her much pleasure. This autumn 
she seemed so much better that she wished to 
resume the Sunday school work so long inter- 
rupted by absence and illness. The invitation 
was given for ten girls to meet at her home. 
There were ninety applications for the priv- 
ilege of attending this class. It met once. 
The lesson so carefully prepared for the next 
Sunday was not taught by her living voice. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 6, she conferred with the 
president of the Women’s Society about re- 
suming the meetings of the organization. “I 
would like to meet next week at my house, 
if you thought best,’”’ she added with charac- 
teristic deference. On Saturday, Oct. 10, she 
saw the King in his beauty. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


NEW ENGLAND’S LAST HOPE 


New England has long ago forsaken the 
great principles of divine truth which Ed- 
wards saw with his great intellect, and which 
he followed with a logic that was inevitable; 
and from that theology New England declined 


and still declines, in large extent, and shows 


the fruits of that declension.—The Central 
Presbyterian, Richmond, Va. 


The Presbyterian Church has two churches 
in Maine, eight in New Hampshire, three in 
Vermont and five in Rhode Island. And yet 
some people wonder at the frequent ree 


rence of the phrase, ‘‘ Pagan New J 
—Presbyterian Standard, North 


a certain town in Kansas is a 

chureh with no debt and for the time no; 
There is also a Presbyterian chureh whi 
a pastor and a debt and the prospect of 
debt before its half-finished house of wors 
is completed. The Presbyterian chure 
offered to shelter the Congregational « 
Strange ingratitude! The Congres 


How is this for unexampled ae 


house for which they do not owe, 
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The American Board Meeting in Manchester 


A Largely Attended and Finely Sustained Gathering 


For the first time in its history of ninety- 
three years this oldest foreign missionary so- 
ciety in America assembled in New Hampshire 
at its annual meeting last week. Of the 350 
corporate members which constitute the legal 
body about 300 were present from East and 
West, together with a large company of hon- 
orary members and supporters. Naturally 
the largest city in the state claimed the 
honor of acting as host and its hospitality 
was unstinted. 

Manchester, the greatest manufacturing city 
of New England north of Boston, with a popu- 
lation of 60,000, which has increased about 
thirty per cent. during the last decade, with 
about 200 miles of streets well laid out and its 
nearly 200 acres of parks, is one of the most 
attractive of Eastern cities, as well as one of 
the busiest. Its textile plants have over 600,- 
000 spindles and 21,000 looms. It turns out 
over 1,000,000 yards of printed cloth each 
week, and footwear enough to meet the 
needs of all the American missionaries and 
their converts. It provides the paper on 
which The Congregationalist and several 
other excellent periodicals are printed. It is 
able to contribute the entire cost of the mis- 
sions of the American Board, for the pay roll 
of its five textile corporations alone amounts 
to $7,200,000 annually and its six savings banks 
have deposits of over $17,000,000. 

Our three Congregational churches, the 
First, where the meetings were held, the 


Franklin Street and South Main Street with 


their missions, are flourishing, and their pas- 
tors, Thomas Chalmers, B. W. Lockhart 
and John Reid are well and favorably known. 
These pastors and churches, well organized 
for their voluntarily assumed duties as hosts, 
earried out their large part in securing the 
success of the meetings with generous cor- 
diality and with apparent ease. 


THE OPENING SESSION 


The greatest single impulse in our churches 
to carry forward the work of bringing the 
whole world to Christ goes out from the an- 
nual meeting of the Board. The sense of re- 
sponsibility for making this impulse strong 
and abiding and to give it wise direction 
seems to have been felt by those who made the 


' arrangements for entertainment of guests and 


preparing the program, until it found its first 
public expression in the opening meeting. 
An expectant spirit was manifest as the con- 
gregation assembled in the First Church on 
Hanover Street, Tuesday afternoon. It was 
the prevailing note in the petition of Rev. J. 
R. Thurston, who offered the opening prayer, 
in the felicitous welcome of the pastor, Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers, and in the response of the 
president, Dr. S. B. Capen, whose expres- 
sion of confidence in the support of our Goy- 
ernment making just demands on Turkey for 
the protection of. our interests in that country 
was received with hearty applause. 


THE HOME DEPARTMENTS 


Treas. F. H. Wiggin had a deserved ovation 
as he presented his report showing that the 
Board had begun the year free from debt, but 
the anxiety, work and prayer which he and 
his associates have put into the effort and the 
sense of relief at the outcome are known to 
the few, faintly imagined by the many. Good 
work has been done by the district commit- 
tees, by many pastors, and by laymen and 
women, some of whom, though unknown, 
have their reward in the consciousness that 
through their labors and gifts the cause of the 
Master, which is the cause of humanity, will 
‘not halt this year in fields where faithful mis- 
sionaries and native Christians are toiling 
and hoping with victories gained and in sight. 
It requires but a little study of the figures to 


see what disaster might have come if old 
Massachusetts had not made good the de- 
ficiencies of some other states by an increase 
of donations over last year from $101,611 to 
$188,058. 

The outstanding features of Secretary Dan- 
iels’s able home department report were the 
pressing need, partially met, of re-enforce- 
ments of missionaries, and the systematic 
planning for guidance of the forward move- 
ment to interest the young people and bring 
the churches into direct relations with mis- 
sionaries and mission fields. Twenty-three 
new missionaries have been sent out, of whom 
eight are ordained men, and ten young people 
have been accepted whose preparation will be 
completed during the coming year. A new 
literature of missions is being created. Of 
the 176 forward movement libraries furnished, 
forty-seven have been purchased by as many 
young people’s societies. Illustrated histor- 
ical sketches of several mission fields are being 
prepared. During the year fifty-three churches 
and individuals have adopted and will support 
missionaries, and 142 assignments have been 
made of 142 specific objects to churches, so- 
c eties and individuals. Five district confer- 
ences of churches have each undertaken the 
support of a missionary family. Training in- 
stitutes have been held in different sections of 
the country and many more are in prospect. 
This part of the work is assuming as impor- 
tant proportions as the campaign in mission 
fields and it is coming to be seen that its suc- 
cess is essential to the continued advance of 
the Board in all its twenty missions through- 
out the world. 

The afternoon session was appropriately 
closed by an eloquent reminiscent address of 
Dr. A. H. Plumb, whose fa thful service of 
twenty-one years now closes by limitation of 
time according to the by-law of the Board. 


THE SERMON 


The spacious church was filled on Tuesday 
evening. The services included inspiring 
singing by a quartet, with reading of the 
Scriptures and prayer by Rey. Dr. P. S. 
Moxom of Springfield. Pres. W. G. Sperry of 
Olivet College preached a thought-inspiring 
sermon on the vision of the Lamb standing on 
Mount Zion with his 144,000 having his name 
and his Father’s name written on their fore- 
heads [Rey. 14: 1]. It was an exaltation of 
the importance of the individual soul redeemed 
in the midst of the complex modern social 
organization. The glory of the kingdom of 
God is that the personal life can never be lost 
in it, but that all that is precious in it is to be 
brought to its best. One can realize his own 
higher life only as he enters into the life of 
others. But better institutions, social customs 
and better organized government will not con- 
vert the world. The vision we need is to see 
the world as God sees it, and to summon to 
our aid all institutional helps to bring the 
individual to find himself redeemed in a re- 
deemed society with Christ in the citadel of 
power marching with his 144,000 to victory. 


THE FIELD, ITS FORCE AND WORK 


Following the hour of prayer led by Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Cooper, Wednesday morning was 
mainly spent in a survey of the field as de- 
scribed by Sec. J. L. Barton, with illustra- 
tions presented in brief, effective addresses 
by several missionaries. Reports of co-oper- 
ating committees by Rev. J. H. Selden for 


New York and by Pres. E. D. Eaton for the’ 


Interior showed that the corporate members 
of the various districts are organized and ren- 
dering substantial service in educating the 
churches as to the work and in raising funds. 
The importance of additional aid in this work 
was so shown in the increase of the churches 


of the Interior and in their membership, to 
one-third of the entire denomination, that, as 
elsewhere reported, the Board authorized the 
appointment of an assistant to Secretary 
Hitcheock. 

Dr. Barton, in his annual address, chose to 
set forth the whole enterprise of foreign mis- 
sions as carried on by the Board in such a way 
that his paper will be of permanent value, 
especially for educating young people. It will 
well repay study even by those who suppose 
themselves quite familiar with the Board and 
its operations. The work of the Board, he 
said, is to plant permanent, native, Christian 
institutions wherever its missionaries labor— 
the Christian home, school, church, and all 
that constitutes a Christian society. This 
work he described in these five divisions: 

1. Industries. Methods are used adapted to 
different fields. The object is to make useful 
citizens and to make young people feel that 
all honest labor is honorable. The 6,000 
orphans in India and Turkey are already in 
considerable measure supporting themselves, 
and not less than 10,000 pupils in the mission 
schools thus earned part of the expenses of 
their education. 

2. Medicine. Im 15 of the 20 missions 40 
missionary physicians are bringing inestima- 
ble relief to the sick and suffering, while 42 
dispensaries and 28 hospitals treated last year 
253,800 patients. In countries where there are 
skilled native physicians this work is less 
needed; as in Japan, where the Board has 
only one physician, who is attached to the 
staff of a hospital. The medical work is 
largely self-supporting through fees of pa- 
tients and native gifts. 

3. Literature. Printing plants originally es- 
tablished by the Board are being in many in- 
stances replaced by native plants; and the 
message of the gospel, sent forth by our mis- 
sionaries, is reaching millions through the 
press who are not reached by the living voice. 
Over 100,000 pages go forth daily in twenty- 
six languages, and much of this publication 
work is self-supporting. 

4. Education. From the 1,240 village schools, 
which often prepare entire communities for 
the coming of a missionary and the establish- 
ment of a church, to the fourteen theological 
schools, in which 166 young men last year 
were studying for the ministry, this depart- 
ment is the most effective auxiliary. Sixteen 
colleges are sending out men and women fitted 
for every condition of usefulness and influ- 
ence. Many of these institutions are self- 
supporting, but endowments for some of them 
would greatly increase their efficiency. 

5. Evangelism. All the other departments 
minister to the great purpose to plant the 
Church of Christ in these non-Christian coun- 
tries, and to create the complete fabric of an 
aggressive Christian society. The 535 native 
churches, none of which has a pastor who is 
a foreign missionary, the 275 ordained native 
pastors and 591 unordained native preachers 
and evangelists, with 70,000 pupils in Sunday 
schools, with eleven new churches added last 
year and 5,002 new members, witness to the 
efficiency of this work. Over 200 of these 
churches are entirely self-supporting, and in 
most of these countries efficient home mis- 
sionary societies have been formed. The na- 
tive contributions for their own work last 
year amounted to over $176,000. 

The missionaries who followed Dr. Barton 
gave impressive illustrations of the economy, 
skill and efficiency of missionary organiza- 
tions in Ceylon, India, China, Japan and other 
countries. 

Pres. C. 0. Day of Andover made the clos- 
ing address of the morning, on the relation of 
foreign missions to theological education. He 
showed that foreign missions sustain the 
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claims of the ministry as a profession, de- 
mand an educated ministry, shape a true edu- 
cational theory for the preparation of minis- 
ters and missionaries, and put in its rightful 
and supreme place the element of personality. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE AND EDUCATION 


The late comer to the Wednesday after- 
noon meeting found only standing room. But 
thé ttraction of straightforward, earnest ad- 
dresses of young men and of ministers in full 
sympathy with young life kept many stand- 
ing within the spacious yet crowded church, 
where the ventilation was not of the sort to 
promote lively attention. Rev. Paul Lester 
Corbin of this year’s graduating class of Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary, who expects to go to 
North China, and is the traveling secretary 
for the Student Volunteer movement, spoke on 
the importance of a vigorous campaign of mis- 
sionary education among children and young 
people, in view of the demand for qualified 
missionary candidates. Rev. Theodore S. Lee, 
son of Pres. S. H. Lee of the French American 
College at Springfield, Mass., and now under 
appointment for India, made one of the bright- 
est addresses of the afternoon. He brought 
to the consciousness of the honorable assembly 
a patent fact when, saying that he was invited 
to address the young people, he observed that 
nearly every head he saw which had anything 
on it was covered either by white hair or a 
bonnet. Mr. Lee will take with him as his 
wife a daughter of Dr. Robert A. Hume of 
Madras. 

Dr. A, A. Berle brought a message which 
kept everybody alert on the importance of res- 
euing the submerged third of the churches— 
the men. He called for a masculine challenge 
to a masculine age—a challenge with the note 
of virility which will engage the minds of men 
in the supreme task of bringing the world to 
Christ and call for their mighty concentration. 

Prof. E. ©. Moore of Harvard Divinity 

School spoke earnestly of winning the co- 
operation of young people through such a 
“degree of intelligence, love and loyalty as to 
make their service a joy. Assistant Secretary 
Hicks explained the scope of the department 
for young people and the methods used by 
means of literature, correspondence, institutes, 
personal acquaintance and spiritual nurture, 
to bring them into intelligent active sympathy 
with missions. ‘The campaign for this purpose 
is but just begun, yet is rich in promise. 


SECRETARY SMITH’S PAPER 


Sec. Judson Smith, who presented an able 
and well-balanced paper on The Growing 
Victory, suffered under the disadvantages of 
a somewhat wearied audience, a lack of fresh 
air and the restlessness caused by these con- 
ditions. He reviewed the history of the Chris- 
tian Church in winning its distinct and notable 
victories in earlier centuries, summed up the 
work of the past century, set the present year 
in its due position and proportion in this cen- 
tury and showed what we are to expect through 
consecrated purpose and deed in this genera- 
tion through which our Leader is working, 


lifted up and drawing all men unto him. 
DR. BARTLETT’S CALL TO THE CHURCHES 


The afternoon session closed with a vigor- 


ous and at many points a vehement appeal by - 


Dr. W. A. Bartlett for a re-emphasis of the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel, which he 
believes are just now held in abeyance or 
altogether ignored. It was a rather scorching 
indictment of the modern Congregational 
pulpit with the intimation that it has to a 
large extent shaded off the gospel into sociol- 
ogy and evolution and is substituting the 
“verlest guesses’’ for definite statements. 
He signified his own fervent dissatisfaction 
with “veiled Unitarianism,” with criticism 
that has lessened the authority of the Bible, 
with “great over-fed city churches” that are 
not centers of evangelistic zeal. In sharp con- 
trast with them he placed Jerry McAuley’s 
and Harry Monroe’s Missions and the Moody 
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Bible Institute whose workers are eager to 
win souls, 

Dr. Bartlett admonished the Church to 
recover the impulse for foreign missions that 
comes only from the Crucified Christ, to en- 
gage in personal evangelistic work at home 
and to devote itself to sacrifice and prayer. 
He congratulated the Board on what it does 
to keep the faith of the home churches pure, 
and wished that the Prudential Committee 
might from time to time send letters to the 
pastors reminding them of the necessities of 
holding to their first love and to faith and 


prayer. 
REPORTS ON REPORTS 


Dr. H. P. Dewey followed his report on the 
home department with an inspiring talk that 
recognized both the encouraging and depress- 
ing elements in the situation and found in 
the inevitable Christ the permanent source of 
power and guarantee of victory. The recent 
rescue of three black men from the surf by a 
white life-saving patrolman in the South was 
used effectively to illustrate the underlying 
sympathies between men of different nations 
and different colors, and the argument that 
we at home need the dwellers in non-Christian 
nations as much as they need us was pressed 
home to good advantage. 

Principal J. H. Sawyer of Williston Semi- 
nary, Easthampton, Mass., supplemented his 
report on several of the missions with an ad- 
dress especially interesting as showing a 
scholar’s estimate of the points of kinship 
between Christian nations of the West 
and the non-Christian world of the East 
and showing also their natural points of con- 
tact. Dr. Moxom’s address was keyed to the 
thought of unity of missionary aim in the 
midst of diversities of theological opinion. 


PRESIDENT TUCKER 


Familiar as our New England. audiences are 
with President Tucker in the pulpit and on 
public platforms and expectant as they always 
are when he is announced, it is safe to say 
that he was never more appreciated and never 
rose to greater heights of eloquence. His 
auditors had for three hours been listening to 
a steady stream of discourse, but his magnetic 
presence and his keen, incisive words quickly 
counteracted the unpropitious moment and put 
fresh edge on the attention of the audience. 

Our Lord, he said, uttered his great com- 
mand about discipling the world as a perma- 
nent commandment, but he expected each 
changing generation to take the fortunes of its 
time. ‘The seriousness of our task arises from 
the fact that we are to adapt modern Christian- 
ity to ancient nations almost terrible in their 
age and fixity of character, and to nations that 
have been thinking much longer than we on 
the problems of life and death and immortal- 
ity. Our Christianity must get into the life of 
worn races and revitalize their faith. For- 
merly Christianity followed the younger races 
and made its conquests among them. Now 
we are turning back to the East and the one 
thing in evidence is the native convert and the 
native Christian communities emerging strong 
and steadfast in the midst of persecutions and 
alarms and in the midst of that great disorder 
of nations which we call the “concert of 
Europe.”’ Our interest today follows these 
native communities rather than the individual 
workers sent from America, and our greatest 
need is not money but first of all that we be 
touched with certain powers of the spirit: 
humility, in view of the fact that God deigns 
to use us; patience, for evangelization in its 
deepest sense is not a dash to the north pole 
but a strong, steady, inevitable push toward a 
goal of men and women enlisted for life and 
who when they die pass on their enlistment to 
those that come after them. 

The other need, to President Tucker’s 
thought, is a great, eternal conception of 
Christianity. We have been dealing of late in 
humanitarianism and in philanthropy but we 
need to remember that the Christ of the world 
is the Christ of God and that like Paul we 


must go back to the hi 
heart of God where 
lives and reigns. 


DR. GORDON oe 


Why should the Church, why she 
tians, why should reasonable and high 
men support missions ? “This was the pe 
nent question to the answering of which t 
pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, 4 
voted himself. His arguments were framed 
to meet the doubting; skeptical temper of 
the age. He marshaled them in this order: 
(1) our debt to the past, partieularly to the 
two great original creative races, the Hebrews 
and the Greeks, who were the apostles of 
truth and beauty; (2) the fact that foreign 
missions are leagued with the best movements 
of our time in behalf of humanity, and are 
(3) the expression of two fundamental in- 

% 


; 
| 


stincts, sympathy and pity, and (4) through 
them we come to know our humanity. 


MISS STONE 


The honored and famous Ellen M. Stone, 
twice beloved since she was ransomed from 
the brigands, was greeted by the largestaudi- 
ence of the session, many standing through- 
out her address. She was evidently under the 
constraint of deep feeling, easily explicable in 
view of all she has suffered and witnessed 
of the sufferings of others. Bleeding Mace- 
donia was the burden of her ery and strong 
was her appeal for the United States and 
Great Britain to exert their utmost influence 
to prevent the massacres. Her freshest in- 
formation from correspondents on the field 
evidenced distressing and ominous conditions. 


~ 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Straightforward, business-like, concrete in 
its suggestions and warm with the gospel 
spirit was Mr. Capen’s annual address. Its 
theme was, The King’s Business Requires 
Haste. It outlined rapidly the nature of the _ 
business, the high financial standing of the 
Board, the quality of our workers, many of — 
whom are so fearfully overworked, the vast 
increase of opportunities during the last ten 
years. He offered a number of practical sug- 
gestions looking towards greater efficiency, 
such as annual council. — r 


THE HEROES OF THE OCCASION 7 


Missionaries had due nat almost 
every service, and utilized mene 
pressively the ten to twenty minutes # 
toeach. Veterans like House and § 
Turkey, DeForest of Japan, Hume and I 
lantine of India, seemed h rd 
and hopeful than their younger br 

the front, or new recruits like 
and Lee who have not yet 
sorrows of the skirmish line. wl 
their addresses ran the one stre 
devotion to their respective fiel 
in the capacities and sterling’ 
their converts and an 
sciousness of being 
means to reap large 
already white. Some 
DeForest, who felt that the mi: 
Japan could not ask for a better 
vironment in which to do their wo 
like the representatives of E uroy 
atic Turkey, pictured y but 
distressing situation in- 
they have to do thelr: wets ll 


13) 
THE COMMOMEGS 


As usual this was a te 
sacrament to which the first h 
afternoon was devoted. Dr 
Kenzie of Cambridge and R 
_ India presided at the table. 


THE CHILDREN'S | 


The children's ace 
Chureh was notable by reason of the 
of eager little upturned faces long be 
hour of opening. The older P 
the gallery and out on the street 
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waiting for a chance to crowd in. Some of 
the children who came late were lifted to the 
knees of some missionaries, while two chil- 
dren leaned against Miss Stone, the chief 
speaker of the afternoon. 

Rey. Charles E. Ewing conducted the service 
and Rey. T. 8. Lee, Rev. W. H. Saunders of 
Africa, and Rey. W. L. Beard of Foochow 
spoke. 

How the white handkerchiefs fluttered in 
greeting to Miss Stone, who came forward 
with two pictures of the little “luck child” 
_ Elenka, who was born among the brigands. 
_ ‘Then she told the story of her captivity and 

how the little ones, too, had helped to set her 
‘free by their prayers and pennies. 


THE BUSINESS SESSION 


A considerable portion of the hours set apart 
for business was taken up with a brisk and 
| illuminating discussion of the wisdom of en- 

_ jarging the corporate membership. To the 
: proposition made by a special committee, of 
which Dean Sanders was chairman, that the 
number be increased from 350 to 500, some 
demurral was made by Prof. Henry Fairbanks 
and Dr. W. V. W. Davis, while -Dr. Elijah 

Horr and Prof. Egbert Smyth, although sym- 
_ pathetie with the plan, felt it should be put 

into operation only after due consideration. 

On the other hand, Drs. J. R. Thurston, 

J. H. Selden, C. C. Creegan and Mr. J. T. 

Greer argued forcibly in favor of .enlarge- 

ment, chiefly on the ground that the West 

could be more adequately represented. 

The entire subject was at last referred to 
this special committee: Rev F. K. Sanders, 
D: D., Connecticut; David Fales, Illinois; 
Rey. H. A. Stimson, D. D., New York; Rey. 
N. Boynton, D. D., Michigan; Rev. C. H. 
Daniels, D. D., Massachusetts; Rev. Henry 
Fairbanks, Ph. D., Vermont; Judge John H. 
Perry, Connecticut; S. F. Smith, lowa; W. H. 
Laird, Minnesota. 

> Another division of opinion appeared when 

Rey. L. Pratt, D.D., presented the report of 
the committee with relation to the election of 
salaried officers. It strongly advocated the 
_ intrusting of this duty to the Prudential Com- 
mittee rather than leaving it, as at present, 
with the corporate members. This proposition 
was as strongly opposed by Dr. Plumb, Pro- 
fessor Smyth and Dr. Noble, while Dr. 
Moxom, Colonel Hopkins and one or two 
others supported it. It was finally lost by a 
- eonsiderable majority. 

The question of the successor of Dr. Daniels 

in the home secretaryship aroused some dis- 
_ cussion, the point at issue being whether the 
Prudential Committee should bring‘in a nomi- 
nation at the next meeting. It was finally de- 
cided to create a special committee, two mem- 
bers of whom should be members of the Pru- 
dential Committee. This special committee 
is made up of Rey. A. J. Lyman, D.D., of 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Rey. John DePeu of Bridge- 

port, Ct., Rev. W. H. Davis of Newton, Mass., 

A. W. Benedict of St. Louis and G. Henry 

Whitcomb. In the meantime the Prudential 
_, Committee is authorized to employ a person 

to perform the duties of the home secretary- 
. ship. 

ACTION WITH REGARD TO TURKEY 


\ 


By a unanimous rising vote a resolution was 
passed urging our Government to persist in 
_ the effort to secure from the Turkish Govern- 
ment the authoritative concession of the same 
rights and privileges to the American citizens 
and institutions in Turkey as have been granted 
to the men and institutions of France, Russia, 
Germany, Italy and England—using all legiti- 
mate means for the accomplishment of this 
object, “including the retention of the present 
naval force in Turkish waters until the con- 
cession is secured.” 
UNIFICATION OF MISSIONARY WORK 


Rey. George E. Hall, D. D., offered this 
on, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That the American Board places 
_ itself on record as being in hearty sympathy 
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with every movement which has for its pur- 
pose the unification of missionary work at 
home and abroad; and it hereby suggests to 
the Prudential Committee to enter into cor- 
respondence with other foreign missionary 
bodies, especially those of the Methodist Prot- 
estant and United Brethren denominations, to 
consider questions of co-operation and unifica- 
tion of such missionary societies, and to re- 
port to the Board at a future annual meeting. 


THE FAREWELL MEETING 


Though the congregation had thinned out 
considerably on Friday morning, those who 
remained heard some of the best addresses of 
the session. A group of young missionaries 
were brought to the front and their words re- 
vealed both ability and consecration. Dr. 
Lockhart in his farewell address spoke of the 
new enthusiasm for missions gained by the 
people of Manchester and President Capen in 
response offered a large measure of sincere 
gratitude to all persons concerned with pro- 
viding for what he termed one of the most 
successful American Board meetings ever 


held. ; 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


President, 8. B. Capen ; vice-president, Henry Hop- 
kins; corresponding secretaries, Judson Smith and 
James L. Barton; treasurer, Frank H. Wiggin; edi- 
torial secretary, E. E. Strong; recording secretary, 
H. A. Stimson; assistant recording secretary, E.N. 
Packard; auditors, Edwin H. Baker, Henry E. 
Cobb, William B. Pluokett; Prudential Committee 
for three years, Edward Whitin, Francis E. Clark, 
D. D., F.O. Winslow, A. L. Gillette. (Messrs. Wins- 
low and Gillette are new men on the committee.) 


CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED 


Massachusetts, Frank A. Day, Newton; Miss Mary 
E. Woolley, South Hadley; A. H. Lowe, Fitchburg; 
Luke W. Fowle, Woburn; L. A. Crossett, North 
Abington; F. O. Winslow, Norwood. Connecticut, 


-Henry H. Bridgman, Norfolk; William H. Catlin, 


Meriden. New York, 8. Parkes Cadman, Brooklyn. 
Pennsylvania, H. J. Heinz, Pittsburg. California, 
J. Ross Clark, Los Angeles. Minnesota, David 
Percy Jones, Minneapolis. 


Chips from the Board — 


The Manchester dailies did nobly. 
Brother Ross yet more nobly. 


A Bartlett pair: The present pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Chicago, and 
his honored father. 


Of course there was a reunion of Mt. Hol- 
yoke ‘‘girls.”” Who ever knew of an Ameri- 
can Board anniversary without such an ap- 
pendage? 

A cordial welcome to Mr. H. J. Heinz of 
Pittsburg to the corporate membership, a 
sign of closer affiliation with the Methodist 
Protestant Church. 


The exchange of felicities with the great 
Methpdist missionary meeting in Philadelphia 
was happily effected. Both telegrams rang 
with the note of tinal triumph. 


O no, those missionary people seldom make 
any direct appeals for money, but it’s curious 
how deftly they slip in allusions to the de- 
sirability of passing the ‘‘ teapot.’’ 

About 3,000 of the handsome souvenir pro- 
grams were distributed—a large proportion 
in advance of the meeting—and by the second 
day they were as scarce as chestnuts this 
autumn on the outlying hill-tops. 


* Allow me to begin with the conclusion of 
my address, so as to be sure to get it in,’”’ said 
Missionary Wright of Mexico when he took 
the floor. But the farsighted man managed 
also to get in most of the early portions of his 
address. 

A theater troop that ‘‘ performed” in Man- 
chester Tuesday night had to push on by 
trolley to Concord that night in order to find 
sleeping accommodations. No use to pass the 
hat for the American Board among the mem- 
bers of that company for some time to come. 


Simultaneously with Dr. Herrick’s cheerful 
assurance that the light is to break forth in 


And 


Turkey came the turning on of the electricity, 
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and suddenly the waning twilight was re- 
placed by the soft glow from scores of bulbs. 
If it bad been rehearsed for weeks in advance 
it couldn’t have eventuated more prettily. 

A splendid body of men—those corporate 
members. They elicited the admiration of 
even the secular reporters. And there were 
moments in the course of the exciting debates 
of the business session when the corporate 
body appeared as if it did not consider itself 
particularly beholden to any such ephemeral 
organization as a National Council: 

It was quite apparent: 

That Dr. De Forest will stand by the 

Japanese till the last gun is fired. 

That Dr. Bartlett is not enamored of soci- 

ology. 

That Dr. Chalmers and Co. know how to 

handle a big convention. ( 

That some hotels in Manchester are better 

than others. 

That Pres. Cuthbert Hall ought to be sent 

to the mission fields at least once in three 

years. 

That the sultan is not so popular with 

Congregationalists as is a gentleman by 

the name of Roosevelt. 

That Drs. Plumb, Smyth and Noble con- 

stitute a strong and winning team—at least 

when they pull together. 

That Miss Stone beats out the Associated 

Press in the matter of fresh and exciting 

news from Macedonia. 

That Mr. Capen is a born presiding officer. 

That the ushers are past masters in their 

art. 


What the “ Christians” Think 


of Union 


It has already been intimated that the 
** Christians ’’ in New England were not in 
sympathy with the attitude of the representa- 
tives of that body at the meeting of Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodist Protestants and United 
Brethren at Pittsburg last April. The Chris- 
tian Conference of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, held at New Bedford Sept. 29, discussed 
the resolutions printed below and adopted 
them unanimously. 


Whereas, the committee appointed by the A.C. C. 
failed to co-operate in the work of federation and 
Christian union, and withdrew from the meeting; 
therefore 

Resolved, That we affirm anew our interest in 
the movement, and commend the action that was 
taken by the three denominations now looking 
towards organie union: furthermore, 

Resolved, That we elect three commissioners by 
this body, who shall have authority to represent 
the Rhode Island and Massachusetts conferences 
in the present moyement for federation and union 
between the denominations represented at Pitts- 
burg, and any others that may be inspired by the 
same spirit to seek the same end, viz., the unity of 
his people for which the Master prayed. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be offered for 
publication in all of our denominational newspapers, 
and for consideration by other conferences of our 
denomination. 

Resolved, That.we favor seeking a closer alliance 
and helpful co-operation within our own territory 
with other Christian denominations, especially the 
denominations represented in the Pittsburg meeting. 

Resolved, That steps be taken toward arranging 
for an annual conyocation in which these bodies 
may be represented, the purpose of which shall be 
to promote acquaintance and fellowship, and con 
sider and carry out such lines of work as call for 
co-operation and united action. 


Professor Nippold, of the University of Jena, 
at the meeting of the Evangelical Missionary 
Society of Germany recently charged Bishop 
Anzer, the Roman Catholic Bishop of South 
Shantung, China, as being responsible largely 
for the Boxer outbreak in China in 1900, be- 
cause of his arrogance and ambition; and he 
also charged the Catholic prelate with intem- 
perance. Protestant testimony at the time of 
the Boxer outbreak favored the opinion that 
most of the anti-foreign feeling was due to 
the assumptions of the Catholic hierarchy in 
China and their interference with judicial 
functions of the Chinese. 
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A Way of Getting Missionary 
News Before the Churches 


BY REV. EDWIN H. BYINGTON 


Before the growing sentiment in favor of 
the consolidation of our missionary magazines 
culminates in definite and final action, an- 
other plan which offers some peculiar advan- 
tages should receive consideration. 

Let there be added to The Congregationalist 
a distinct missionary department, one week of 
each month assigned to the American Board, 
another week to the Home Missionary Society, 
a third to the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, two of the remaining societies to occupy 
jointly the fourth week, and the sixth society 
to appear whenever there is a fifth issue in the 
month, four times a year, which would give it 
a substantial quarterly. 

The contents of the missionary department 
each week should consist of the material 
which would have appeared in that one of the 
missionary magazines whose place is taken by 
it that week, including its editorials, reports, 
illustrations, incidents, receipts, expenditures, 
list of officers and form for a legacy. Each 
society would edit its own matter, its respon- 
sibility being recognized and stated, and would 
retain, as far as possible, identifying features. 
Thus, the missionary department of the week 
assigned to the American Board could bear 
this heading; ‘‘ The Missionary Herald, being 
this week’s missionary department of The 
Congregationalist. Rey. E. E. Strong, D.D., 
editor.’”? It could keep so much of the typo- 
graphical individuality of the Herald as 
would be consonant with the general make-up 
of The Congregationalist. In like manner, 
the other societies. 

An estimate could be made of the additional 
eost to The Congregationalist per page, by 
reason of the typesetting, presswork, paper 
and postage, this to be met by the society; and 

each society could insert in its turn as many 
pages as it cared to pay for at thisrate. The 
added department would bring no expense to 
The Congregationalist, and would cost the 
societies something less than the monthly 
magazines and quarterlies which it would sup- 
plant. The recipients of the missionary pub- 
lication3; who do not eare to take a weekly 
could receive, by direct subscription or through 
their societies, the twelve issues devoted to 
that society in which they are interested; and 
each society could arrange to have a large 
number of any special issue for more general 
distribution, if it wished, or could have a large 
number of its pages struck off for use by 
themselves. 

If desired, this arrangement could be ex- 
tended to the Advance and Pacific, three 
plates being made, at trifling additional ex- 
pense, from the one setting of type, the socie- 
ties paying these other publications also the 
additional cost to them of paper, presswork 
and postage. 

The advantages accruing from this plan to 
the benevolent societies, in addition to any 
possible reduction in expense, would be: (1) 
the increased circulation, The Congregation- 
alist reaching over 20,000, and the three papers 
together between 30,000 and 40,000 homes—a 
constituency doubly valuable, because paying 
for its papers and valuing their contents far 
more than the missionary literature, which 
may come “‘free’’ and which js classed in- 
stinctively with the other printed matter pre- 
sented without money and without price. (2) 
It would reach a large number, not now inter- 
ested in missions, who would offer a fair field 
for the extension of influence. The mission- 
ary magazine holds acquired territory, but, 
being seldom taken by any save those already 
jnterested, is a poor pioneer. By this plan 
they would reach several thousand whom they 
do not now touch. (5) Our missionary inter- 
ests suffer by being divorced so largely from 
the rest of our religious life. Our weeklies 
present various departments regularly, but 
while missions: receive attention when there 
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are great gatherings or unique events, it is not 
possible to give, from week to week, the full- 
est details from the mission fields and it is 
the natural supposition that the missionary 
periodicals will adequately supply the ordinary 
missionary information. This plan would not 
only place it in a more conspicuous posi- 
tion, but would help make it, more than ever, 
an integral and normal part of our denomina- 
tional and Christian experience. While there 
is an association with each missionary pub- 
lication which many readers treasure, by this 
bodily transfer of the magazine from its own 
covers to those of The Congregationalist much 
of this association could be retained. 

This arrangement would benefit The Con- 
gregationalist, and the other papers if they 
entered into it, by enabling it to give its read- 
ers additional pages, fully illustrated and 
with much interesting reading matter without 
additional cost, either in editing or publishing. 
It would also add to the prominence and pres- 
tige of the paper, making it more truly and 
comprehensively a denominational organ, 
would add markedly to its influence, and 
would give an additional argument in the 
presentation of its claims, which, without 
doubt, in time, would increase its circulation. 

There would be gain also for the denomina- 
tion and for the reading constituency, who 
would receive the contents of the weekly and 
of all the monthlies and quarterlies for the 
one price of the weekly. 

Moreover, in this way missionary informa- 
tion would be easier reading and we would 
indulge init more. The public today prefers 
a periodical that in its articles or different 
departments offers a variety, to one which, 
from cover to cover, has only one theme, with 
variations indeed but one ever-recurring 
theme. And the prospect of having six pub- 
lications, all on the one subject of missions, 
massed together, is enough to daunt all but 
the most devoted. 

We would not read those solid hundred or 
more pages nearly as much as we would that 
same material distributed in installments in a 
weekly publication, where it would be thrown 
into bolder relief by the other departments of 
that edition of the paper, in contrast with 
which its individuality would be more distinct. 
We would read more, enjoy more, profit more, 
if it came to us in this way, rather than in a 
bulky budget, all at once, on the first day of 
each month. 

The plan has the advantage that it does not 
require the concurrent action of all the socie- 
ties. One alone, the American Missionary 
Association, for example, could arrange with 
The Congregationalist to have its monthly 
presentation of news in this way, and the 
others could take their time. Though they 
would probably seek to overtake the great 
advantage this wide presentation of its cause 
would give their sister society. Also any 
society could try it as an experiment, simply 
voting to follow it until such time as the joint 
monthly should be ready for launching. 

I wish to say that this article is not inspired 
by The Congregationalist or any of the socie- 
ties; it never has been mentioned to any of 
them, so far as I know; this is a presentation 
that has come up spontaneously from the rank 
and file. 

Beverly, Mass. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 25-31. The Influence of Our 
Church in This Community. Rom. 15: 1-7; 
Heb. 10: 19-25; 1 Pet, 4: 1-11. 

Is it growing? What retards its further advance? 
To what ends should it be more strenuously di- 
rected? 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 570.) 


Prof, James Orr of the United Free Church 
College of Glasgow, who has been spending 
several months in this country lecturing at 
Northfield, Chicago and other points, sailed 
for home on the Majestic, Oct. 14, 
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Oct, 25, Sunday. The Vision of Fapcarene- —" 

Rev. 4: 1-11. : 

These are visions, they are not to be as 
the basis for a statistical report of heayen- 
The first sight after the door was was. 
the vision of God. The ‘‘emerald” to which 
the rainbow round about the throne is com- 
pared is probably rock erystal, which shows 
the prismatic colors in certain cuttings, as the 
diamond does. Our emerald and diamond 
were unknown in John’s day. Note the 
difference in the work of Paul and John and 
compare 2 Cor. 12: 2-5, with Rey. 1: 19-20. 
Paul ‘‘ was caught up into Paradise and heard 
unspeakable words which it was not lawful for 
aman to utter.’”’ But John is commanded to 
write the thing which he sees and hears. Com- 
pare also Ezekiel’s visions of anew Jerusalem, 
Ezek. 40, ff. j 


Oct. 26. The Lamb and the Book.—Rer- 

5: 1-14. 

So Jesus was characterized by the other 
John,‘* Behold the Lamb of God.” Compare 
the suffering servant of Isa. 53, and the require- 
ments of the lamb for sacrifice in the Old 
Testament ritual. Christ is glorified in his 
sacrificial office, ‘‘ the Lamb slain.’”? Note the 
honor of prayer, which is brought as incense 
before the throne. Heavyen’s praise of Christ 
suggests earth’s opportunity. But he is 
praised on earth by deeds rather than words 
of love. 


Oct. 27. 
19: 1-10. 
The bride is making hand ready through 

long days of suffering and struggle with the 

evil powers, not in smooth and empty days. 

Remember the promises to overcoming, and 

compare Paul’s use of this figure, Eph. 5: 28-32 

Only in proportion to the depth of his own 

thought of the meaning of marriage can any 

one enter into this mystery of the church as 
the Lamb’s wife. ‘ 


Oct. 28. The New Heaven and Earth—Rev- 

21: 1-8. 

The new and sinless life can only be de- 
scribed by well-known images. Compare 
Dante’s heaven in the Divine Comedy, where 
we rise through misty sphere after sphere and 
are only held to a sense of reality by the glori- 
fied souls whom we meet. John stands on 
firmer ground and yet even he is only able to 
define by eliminating—no sea (the ancients 
feared the sea, and it was John’s own prison 
wall in Patmos), no tears, no death, no pain. — 


Oct. 29. The Holy City.—Rev. 21: 9-27. 

The glory of the city is that it is married to 
Messiah, as in the imagery the Old Faith and— 
the New are blended. Jolsin, Soest rere 
for Christ—“ the light’”’—is used, The 
of God doth lighten it, but it shines 
Christ, the Lamp. Anigstne interpreted ise 
tory by this vision of the city of God. he 


Oct. 30. The River of Life—Rev. 2: 1-7. 
The connection of hte ry 


of the beginnings and the vision of 
of the highest interest. The tr 
denied in Eden is the ‘aity teed 
city. His servants shall serve hin 
a pledge of content. This isa ei 
tures only the social life of hes 


Oct. 31, The Coming of the 

8-21. 

This great expectation w: 
the early church. Christ spoke 
It will be a coming of Christ’ 
which is pictured as a confir or 
choice in life. The Spirit is. oin 
church as the source and ¢ 
We leave the Bride of © 
to come. In that attitude of 
petation the waling bride can d 


— 


The Marriage of the Tank Be. 
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Consulting State Editors: Rev. R. P. Herrick, Minneapolis; Rev. Alexander Milne, Duluth 


Popular Sentiment in the North 
Star State 


While one man’s judgment is far from in- 
fallible, it may be interesting to know what 
he hears as he puts his ear to the ground in 
various parts of the state. 

Just now there is considerable interest in 
questions of consolidation: first, as to merging 
the magazines of our benevolent societies and 
second, as to unifying the Congregational 
benevolent work itself. There is no doubt 
of the general desire that our missionary 
periodicals be merged into one magazine. 
Indeed, I think this proposition originated 
‘before the National Council with an address 
by Rev. M. W. Montgomery some fifteen years 
ago. It is certainly easy to figure out the 
desirability of the change at this distance from 
the details and difficulties involved. However, 
I speak only of the sentiment of the state. 

As to unifying the denominational beney- 
olences there is much less concord, “‘ schemes ’”’ 
running all the way from a gradual feder- 
ation through frequent consultation between 
secretaries of the societies—such as that 
by which the A. M. A. and the C. E. S. ar- 
ranged for the future of Atlanta Seminary— 
to a single absorption of all under the model 
of the Steel Trust, with a Congregational pope 
at the head. If Minnesota Congregationalists 
are assured that the societies are considering 


their inter-relations seriously—and Secretary. 


Richards was fortunately present at the asso- 
ciation meeting with assurance that such is 
the fact—they will, as a body, be willing to 
await wise action with patience. But what- 
eyer may be said about the societies being 
private corporations, the Minnesota brethren 
brook no other idea than that the six beneyo- 
lent societies are both the property and the 
servants of the churches. With this concep- 
tion they are giving more generously than 
ever to the great channels of Congregational 
benevolence. 

As to Christian Endeayor, the tone, on the 
whole, is hopeful. This movement has been 
handed down from those who first made its 
enthusiasm and greatness, to those who were 


little children then but have now reached 
young people’s estate. This new compény of 
- Endeavorers receives the movement without 


the acclaim of the first discoverers but as an 
established agency of the Church for them- 
selves and their fellows. Where the first gen- 
eration has been wise enough to retire from 
the active management, I think the second 
generation is making of the movement a 
source of real inspiration, help and training. 
Pastors are seeking to remind Endeavorers of 
the second part of their motto, ‘‘ For Christ 


and the church,” with suggestions of definite. 


service for the denomination locally and 


' abroad. I believe the societies are responding 


generously to such suggestions. 

Questions as to Sunday school courses of 
study, the work of the Religious Education As- 
sociation and other matters pertaining to reli- 
gious training find listening ears wherever 
discussed. Considerable conservatism is mani- 
fested when new features are publicly 
broached, a conservatism which greatly excites 


_ the more aggressive among us. The publica- 
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tion by our Pilgrim Press of the Beginners’ 
Course is generally welcomed and a similar 
provision for adults will find a waiting con- 
stituency. 

Evidently the Religious Education Associa- 
tion will have to win its way, by proof of useful- 
- ness, to any universal indorsement in the state. 
- Some brethren are shocked that any of their 
fellows should be slow to realize its value. 
‘The hyper-conservatism of some representa- 


_ tives of the International Sunday School Asso- 


ciation is not grateful, I am certain, to our 
active Sunday school workers. 

The desire for converting power in our 
churches is growing. The Twin City church 
records of additions on confession the last year 
indicate this. The search for such helps to 
devotion as were afforded last year in the min- 
isterial retreat and the visit of Campbell Mor- 
gan indicate a new desire for spiritual power 
and knowledge of God’s Word. There has 
certainly been a falling-off in the holding of 
evangelistic meetings in series; but, I believe, 
an introduction of the evangelizing spirit into 
the different departments of church work. 

Of the general prosperity of our churches, 
the smaller number of vacant pulpits and the 
shorter ad interim periods, the growing har- 
mony, the advances of Carleton College and 
Windom Institute (the former raising $40,000 
and the latter $6,000 for sustentation funds 
and the academy seeking to add $75,000 to its 
endowment)—of all these I might write if this 
communication were not dealing with public 
sentiment rather than history making. 

EAR-TO-THE-GROUND. 


The General Assoctation 


6-8, with Park Church, 
Rey. Alexander McGregor, Ph.D., pastor. Not- 
withstanding unpropitious weather there was a 
large attendance, especially of Twin City people. 
Ample provision had been made for the comfort of 
guests. An especially pleasant feature was the 
midday lunch served in the dining-room of Park 
Church, the ladies of our various local churches 
co-operating in the gracious service. 

The fellowship of this association is always pe- 
culiarly delightful. It is impossible for the brethren 
to meet often and they appreciate thoroughly the 
opportunity presented by the annual gathering. 
To some this is the chief attraction. They are in- 
terested in reports, papers and addresses, but their 
chief joy is in meeting friends, old and new. The 
lively conversations at table, the quiet talks in ves- 
tibules and corners do as much to draw ministers 
and delegates together as program and business. 
It would be hard to imagine a more delightful spirit 
of brotherliness and genuine comradeship than in 
the annual session of Minnesota Congregational- 
ists. Of this the meeting at St. Paul was a notable 
example. 

The moderator, Dr. S. G. Smith, proved a com- 
petent, firm, yet tactful master of assemblies. The 
program avoided crowding too many addresses into 
one session. It seemed almost too generous, how- 
ever, to give a whole evening each to Dr. Judson 
Smith and Dr. C. H. Richards. The representatives 
of our benevolent societies were fully heard. Out 
of eight addresses promised, six were by secre- 
taries. There were none dealing with the larger 
problems presented by the social movements and 
intellectual tendencies of the age. Jonathan Ed- 
wards was not even mentioned, though the bicen- 
tennial of his birth fell that same week. 

The addresses were interesting and at times im- 
pressive. United States Senator Moses Clapp 
spoke acceptably on Christianity in History. The 
sermon by Rey. Henry Holmes was a fitting prelude 
to the Lord’s Supper. Dr. Tenney’s plea that the 
black man be regarded as a brother, not treated as 
a beast, fell upon open ears. Dr. Rice’s appeal 
for the National Council’s Ministerial Relief Fund 
evoked hearty response. 

The tone of the meeting was optimistic. Evi- 
dently our pastors and people are strenuously loyal 
to our work at home and abroad, believe in it and 
will support it. The departments of the church 
were given careful consideration, particularly the 
Sunday school and the Endeavor Society. The as- 
sociation, indorsing the recommendation of their 
committee, advised the churches to adopt a system- 
atie scheme of benevolences, promising to provide 
subscription cards to those wishing to try it. 

Greatest interest was stirred at the meeting of 
the State Home Missionary Society. Dr. Northrop, 
president of the University of Minnesota, and of 
our National Home Missionary Society, delivered 
an earnest and eloquent address. Rey. Allen Clark 
described and appealed for the new work in the 
northern part of the state, as yet sparsely settled 


It met in St. Paul, Oct. 


but rapidly filling up. Enthusiasm rose to the 
money-pledging point. Quickly promises aggregat- 
ing $1,500 for this territory were made by individ- 
uals and for churches. Lively controversy raged 
for a while over the agency which should spend the 
money, but the storm passed, leaving all calm and 
satisfied. The funds will go through the regular 
home missionary channel to the new work, and if 
not so applied, will be returned to the donors. The 
report of the state superintendent showed a good 
year for home missions. Last year there were 
thirty-five vacant churches; this year but four are 
pastorless. 

An address by Hon A. A. Miller on The Con- 
solidation of the Missionary Appeal stirred deep 
interest. Evidently the belief is general that much 
might be done in the way of merging our mis- 
sionary boards. The opinion seemed unanimous 
that one missionary magazine should coyer this 
work of our churches. 

The meetings made strongly for brotherhood and 
consecration. A layman who had not attended a 
state meeting for years remarked that the ministers 
now serving our churches, in vitality, earnestness, 
progressiveness and ability surpass those of a 
former time. 

Next year 
Duluth. 


the association hopes to meet in 
A. M. 


Education 


Fairmount College, one hundred and fifty 
miles from the leading state institutions, in 
the centre of a population of 800,000, opens 


. with a larger attendance than ever before and 


with every debt paid. Its dormitories are 
overflowing and four new members have been 
added to its faculty. 


Colorado College opened with increased num- 
bers in every department; and its new engi- 
neering school has added greatly to its influ- 
ence in the Rocky Mountain country. A new 
residence for women, McGregor Hall, has 
just been opened, and its new laboratory 
building is also ready. The large and rapid 
growth of the institution is forcing serious 
financial burdens upon the administration, 
and strenuous efforts are being made to meet 
them. 


Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wn., opened 
with a gain of nearly thirty per cent. in the 
various departments. The Freshman Class of 
between forty and fifty is by far the largest 
in the history of the institution. The leaders 
of the Y. M. C. A. returned before the open- 
ing of term for a convention, meeting the new 
students at the trains, organizing an employ- 
ment bureau, and uniting with the Y. W.C. A. 
in receptions of welcome for the new comers, 
Several new teachers have been engaged. A 
special effort is being made this year to 
emphasize the idealistic, in contrast to the 
utilitarian aspects of education, which was 
expressed in the convocation address by Prin- 
cipal Hendricks, The Place of Poetry in Ed 
ucation. 


Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., opened 
Oct. 1, with a considerable increase in attend- 
ance. The dining hall has been enlarged to 
accommodate forty additional students. Some 
unfinished rooms in the dormitory have been 
put in condition for use. Prof. R. H. Row- 
land, a graduate of Toronto University, has 
been added to the able corps of teachers, as 
instructor in French and German. The in- 
dustrial part of the institution has been en- 
larged. A movement is begun for reorganiz- 
ing the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. The effort to make 
good Dr. Pearsons’s offer of $50,000 toward 
endowment is making good progress, though 
the goal is yet far off. A rare opportunity is 
here offered for education and a delightful 
residence for those parents who find the win- 
ter climate of the North too severe for them- 
selves and their children. 
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Wisconsin Congregationalists at Menomonie 


In members, in sustained interest, in broth- 
erly fellowship and in the perfecting of ways 
and means for more effective union in com- 
mon work, the convention of 1903 marks the 
high water mark in a state famous for the 
character of its annual meetings. 

The environment was peculiarly favorable. 
Menomonie is the expression of a rare degree 
of civic loyalty on the part of some of its lead- 
ing citizens. It is a lumber town in what is 
often considered its decadent state. Only a 
few scattered pine trees recall that the town 
site was fifty years ago a pine forest; only a 
few hundred logs in the river boom witness to 
the hundreds of square miles of floating forest 
once converted into lumber here in mills long 
since removed. 

But when the lumber business largely left 
Menomonie, the lumbermen did not remove 
their homes. More famous than old Menom- 
onie for its lumber, is new Menomonie for 
its beautiful residences, fine public build- 
ings, unique and generous philanthropies and 
worthy civic pride. 

The wealth of one family, through the edu- 
cational enthusiasm of Senator J. H. Stout, has 
been used to build up a modern system of 
public schools, including manual training, 
domestic science, a department of fine arts, 
a school of agriculture, and a gymnasium. 

The modern house of worship, with many 
committee rooms, was perfect for convention 
purposes, and the pastor, Rev. R. L. Breed, 
proved an ideal host and a splendid program 
maker. Nearly 300 delegates came early and 
stayed to the finish. As a tribute to the un- 
usual lay attendance, both the highest offices 
were given to laymen, Pres. R. H. Halsey of 
Oshkosh Normal School being chosen moder- 
ator, and C. S. Kitchell, Esq., of Milwaukee, 
deacon in Plymouth Church, assistant. 

The spirit of the convention was remark- 
able for aggressiveness and unity. The com- 
mittee on Sunday schools, headed by Rev. J. 
P. Deane of Ashland, urged strongly a graded 
system and text-books for instruction where 
these things were possible. Yet, recognizing 
that the majority of schools were not ready 
for such changes, they urged these to do their 
best for the present with the International 
lessons. 

The Relation of the Church to Social Prob- 
lems received sympathetic treatment from 
David E. Johnson of Fond du Lae, and his 
appreciation of certain aspects of socialism 
was received with general favor. Rey. Jud- 
son Titsworth, in giving the report of the 
committee upon worship, traced the develop- 
ment of the Puritan service and presented an 
order showing modern enrichments. His re- 
port was so well received that he was asked 
to report again next year. <A plan for a unifi- 
eation of forces in the state by Rev. N. T. 
Blakeslee of Milwaukee, and a plea for ordi- 
nation by authority of convention rather than 
by authority of council and for the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of church nurture 
(in addition to missionary superintendent) by 
Rey, J. H. Chandler of Fond du Lae were re- 
ferred to # special committee to report next 
year. 

The sermon by Rey. R. C. Dennison, while 
free in its theological implications, well illus- 
trated its theme, The Power of Evangelical 
Ohristiahity. Rev. F. 'T. Rouse, in the clos- 
ing hours, gave a hopeful summary of what 
had been done in evangelism, especially in 
his own church, and at Sturgeon Bay under 
the pastorate of Rev. L. A. Osborn. During 
the year evangelistic efforts have been dis- 
tinctly successful in fifteen churches, and 
through evangelism, preceded by nurture, we 


gained the larger part of our accessions 
on in the state at large. 
7. devotional hours were led by Dean Bos- 


worth of Oberlin Seminary. His presentation 
of what the early church was and the present 
ehurch ought to be; of the power of witness 
bearing; of the meaning of life; was a strik- 
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ing revelation of the new thoughts in many 
hearts which in him have found clear and 
beautiful expression. These were the most in- 
tellectually stimulating and spiritually quick- 
ening seasons during the convention, except 
some moments at the communion table where 
the message came from the transfigured life of 
the beloved Sunday school missionary, Rev. 
George C. Haun, and from the memory of 
others, like Dr. Ide of Milwaukee, whose ab- 
sence was keenly felt. 

Rey. Alberoni Kidder of Eau Claire, a pio- 
neer now in his ninetieth year, was able to 
attend every session, and he followed the pro- 
ceedings with keen interest. The mental im- 
pression which will remain longest in memory 
is, perhaps, the picture of this aged minister 
of slender frame and spirituel countenance as 
he stood at the communion table in the after- 
noon twilight and gave the blessed bread with 
words of singular appropriateness. 

Wisconsin is not only fortunate in its older 
ministry, but in the new recruits from the 
seminaries. The speakers at our home mis- 
sionary hour were this year almost all young 
men. Their faces were intellectual, their ad- 
dress winning and effective, their dress at- 
tractive and their spirit distinctly manly. 
These young men are on the firing line, riding 
far and hard, and preaching, most of them, at 
several points. Rural evangelism is certainly 
hopeful with such men in the field. 

But Wisconsin’s hardest field, given up as 
hopeless, has for its minister a Miss Florence 
Brown, who does all her work in an invalid’s 
chair wheeled by an attendant. She has 
transformed the village of Pittsyille and now 
in a gospel wagon, for which she is raising 
funds, proposes to evangelize the regions be- 
yond. She is of Quaker descent and has much 
of the inner light. Her words from the plat- 
form concerning her call and her visions were 
deeply affecting. 

The one discouraging feature of the meet- 
ing was the report of a 33,000 deficit in the 
Home Missionary Society’s treasury. Per- 
haps the only remedy is in putting more con- 
secrated energy into the raising of home mis- 
sionary funds. 

As delegates to the National Council, Rev. 
J. A. Stemen of Viroqua and Hon. I. O. In- 
graham of Eau Claire were chosen. W. E. 
Starr of Fond du Lae was added to the list of 
nominees to the American Board. 

A growing social feature is the seminary 
reunions. Oberlin, Chicago, and Yale all had 
enthusiastic gatherings. The fellowship of 
the meeting, as well as the platform utter- 
ance, was enriched by the presence of Secre- 
taries Smith, Tenney, Clifton, Rice and Rich- 
ards, representing our own societies, Dr. E. P. 
Ingersoll, agent of the Bible Society, and 
President George of Chicago Seminary. 

After a session of three full days and one 
evening the convention adjourned to meet in 


1904, in the same general region, with the First- 


Chureh, Eau Claire. P iy Mek 


Bicentennial at Marion, Mass. 


A church that had only five pastors from 1703 
to 1872 has surely preserved the traditions of Pil- 
grim stability. 

The ancient parish of Rochester covered also 
what is now Marion, Mattapoisett, and part’ of 
Wareham. During the eighteenth century two 
daughter churches were formed and in 1827 the First 
Church voted to divide, making the Center and South 
Churches. This was in the ministry of Dr. Oliver 
Cobb, who remained pastor of South Church (now 
Marion) a half-century, his service closing only with 
his death In 1849; while Center Church installed a 
hew pastor in 1827, Naturally, Marion Initiated 
the celebration, but Rochester entered {nto it 
heartily, her pastor, Rev, H. A. Stevens, rendering 
valuable assistance. From him came the pleasant 
suggestion that Brother Brickett and be should 
join bands and have the churches married over 
again! 

Despite a protracted storm, the exercises, Oct. 


series of addresses on Rome at 


11-13, were well attended to the elose. The - 
ical review was by Rey, H- 1 Deiadeae whew coe 
tenth year of his pastorate at Marion. Rey. Samuel 
Arnold founded the chureh, in what he called “ this — 
dark spot of this dark corner of this wildernesse.” 

The longest pastorate was that of Timothy Rugg’ 
1710-1768. After him ministered Jonathan Moe 
1768-1792; Oliver Cobb, 1799-1849; then his 
Leander, 1841-1872 (the first eight years as 
colleague). Then came ©. A. Kingsbury, E. N- 
Pomeroy, J. L. Liteh and R. P. Gardner. 

There was a delightful social hour, with supper 
and roll-call and news from absent pastors and 
members; and an address by a son of Leander 
Cobb, Dr. W. H. Cobb of the Congregational Library, 
Boston, on The One Message of the Two Centuries 
(the everlasting gospel). There were greetings also 
from neighbor churches; and as the : 
pastor, Mr. Humphrey, was detained by illness, his 
place was happily filled by his . A poem by 
Rev. E. N. Pomeroy, a former or, Was: and 
was followed by a Rochester boy’s diary, 
put in admirable setting by Miss Mary Leonard of 
Rochester. 

The last evening was dev to an address by 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie, whose native place is 
only ten miles from this parish. After interesting 
local memories and allusions, he spoke on Jonathan 
Edwards, the father of New England theology. ; 
“He was a Calvinist, or one with a tremendous 
confidence in God.” The greatest work for young 5 
men today he pronounced to be that of finishing out 
the republic.% Not faith but intelligence is the chief 
want, for no man is intelligent who does not know 
God. LY; a c. 
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The Way of Some estas Hy 


“ Alan Hudson, with the loving regard of the peo- 
ple of the First Congregational Chureh, Brockton, 
Sept. 22,1903. ‘A good soldier of Jesus Christ,’’” 
is the inscription on the gold watch presented ata 
welcome reception. Mr. and Mrs. Hudson had just 
returned from their yacation and the people had 
deemed it the most fitting time for a public expres- 
sion of appreciation and esteem. More than 700 
people thus weleomed the pastor and his winsome 
wife, who received beautiful gifts. 

Winthrop Church of Holbrook, Mass., in a similar 
manner welcomed Rey. and Mrs. W. W. Dornan 
back to their work. Mr. Dornan, through the gen- 
erosity of parishioners, had spent the summer in 
Scotland. A largely attended reception and yalua~_ 
ble gifts expressed the chureh’s appreciation of 
services well rendered and its hearty support in 
work to be done. 

Rollstone Church, Fitehburg, Sept 28, expressed 
its appreciation of those who led in securing the 
recent improvements in the ¢hureh edifice by a 
reception to their pastor and wife and other work~_ 
ers. ’ 


’ ei | ‘: 
Ways of Some Pastors 


The jubilee year of the Church Building Society 
was brought before the church in Buckland, Mas: 

in a novel way on the Sunday of its annual offerin, 
The pastor, Rey. E. A. Robinson, of “the 
Roman emperors who marehed to the gate of 
city with captives and spoils of war in their tr 
“So,” said he, “let this society come 
bringing as the spoils of its fifty 
buildings, 842 parsonages and 
000. Let us line up and greet it 
hearty Well done. 

“ Now then: The Chureh 
its fifty years helped to 
and the congregation 
done!" * It has erected 
even greater heartiness 
done!" “It has raised 
well done!’ erled the 
sw the volume of sound. 


lee offering. 

. C. J. Hawkins and wife ¢ 

on returning from their reeent EB 
a reception at the parsonage 
of the townspeople to weleome 
pastor js utilizing the frults o 


which are attended by 500 to. 

weekly talks to the Cadets, a. 
of boys within the ehureh. He 1 
the vestibule a frame holding 


ered the Swedish women of the 
ing society. 


G 


> 


"in eastern Massachusetts. 


24 October 1908 


Bi ical 
iographica. 
A LABRADOR CONGREGATIONALIST 


_ Prebably no other Congregational layman in 
America had a more. unique and interesting life 
than that of Mr. William H. Whiteley, who was 
Dorn in Tremont Place, Boston, in. 1834, and died 
in St. John’s, Newfoundland, Aug. 18, 1903, in the 
seventieth year of his age. His father, an English- 
man, said to haye been the first to manufacture 
hot-air furnaces in Boston, dying early, he became 

; a printer’s apprentice in connection with the Trav- 
eler, for which he used to go to the Cunard steamers 

_ on their arrival in East Boston, to get papers of the 
captain to supply British news. By his mother’s 
marriage toa Labrador fisherman he was taken to 
that dreary coast, where as a boy and man he lived 
for five and fifty years. Visiting later his ancestral 
home in England he brought back as his wife a 
member of Dr. Allon’s Islington Church in London, 
settled on a rocky islet (Bonne Esperance) and as 
the years went on was greatly prospered as a 

_“planter’—in the curious phraseology of the 
North— 

The sea his field of harvest, 
Its sealy tribes his grain. 


Entirely isolated from the world for the nine 
months of winter, and connected with it at other 
times only by the American fishermen and Halifax 
trading-vessels of summer, one rarely met a more 
intelligent or well-read man. Living near the station 
of the old “ Labrador Mission,” carried on by Mass- 
-achusetts missionaries forty years ago, he decided 
to begin the Christian life, took his stand in the 
humble log-chapel of the winter settlement at 
Eskimo River, and lived a useful, influential life 
which continued till he saw the days of Dr. Gren- 
fell’s wider mission along the coast. He reared up 
a large family of sons and daughters, of whom ten 
‘Suryive, with the widowed mother, to honor his 
memory. In later years he spent the winter in 
St. John’s, and was for a time member of the House 


of Assembly there, loving sometimes when acting — 


as deputy speaker to note the contrast between 
that experience and that of trapping seals, seining 
codfish and driving dog-teams “on the Labrador! ” 
He was appointed a delegate from Newfoundland 
to the International Council in Boston, but was 
unable to get away from his fishery to attend. His 
earnest wish to be able to go back once more to his 
island home and be buried on the wild shore he 
loyed, was denied him, but he died in faith, declar- 
ing plainly thal he sought a better country, that is, 
an heavenly. GC. Gi On 


REV. EDWIN SMITH 
Mr. Smith, the pastor at Ballardyale, Andoyer, 
Mass., died Oct. 16, after a three months’ illness. 
A graduate of Bowdoin College and Bangor Semi- 
hary, his first pastorate was at Chestnut Street 
Chureh, Lynn. Since his ordination there in 1864, 
he has ministered to other Congregational churches 
His longest pastorates 
were at Barre, ten years; and at Bedford, thirteen 
years. As a pastor he was universally beloved. 
For many years he was actively identified with 
our public school system, and seryed repeatedly 
on boards of education. He died at sixty-seven. 

He originated the plan for organizing the North 
Essex Congregational Club. At itsmeeting, Oct. 12, 
resolutions of sympathy were passed, and he re- 

_ ¢eived similar tokens of esteem and affection from 
the union meeting of Andoyer ministers a few days 
before his death. Indeed, a ministry of thirty-nine 
years of exceptional usefulness seenied to find its 
culmination in the appreciation and love of all the 


~ Andover churches. It is doubtful whether any of 
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our later day notions and methods are likely to 
work more effectively for God’s kingdom than this 


old-fashioned istry of simple, profound, personal 
piety, practical preaching, brotherly and fatherly 


visitation and sunshiny greeting, with unaffected 
interest in every one. 
He leaves a wife, a daughter and two sons, one 
of whom, Rey. Edwin R.. Smith, has just accepted 
the call of Pawtucket Church, Lowell. 


The Perfection 
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| 
of a pure, rich, unsweetened condensed milk is 


_ Borden’s Peerless Brand “vaporated Cream. It 

is always available for every use to which raw 

milk or cream is devoted and is far superior to 

the average quality of either. Prepared by Bor- 
len’s Condensed Milk Co. 


HOLMAN’ 
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But a few weeks before his death the late 
Bishop Thomas M. Clark of Rhode Island 
wrote the following poem. It has the charac- 
teristic note of the Christian : 


My work on earth is well-nigh done, 
I wait the setting of the sun. 


I hear the surging of the sea 
That beats upon Eternity. 


1 see far off the shadowy realm, 
And thither turn the trembling helm. 


The winds that blew so cold and drear 
Grow softer as the end draws near. 


The distant gleams of silver light 
Relieve the darkness of the night. 


There stand upon the misty shore 
Faint forms of loved ones gone before. 


The voice that once said, ‘‘ Peace, be still,” 
Now whispers softly, ‘‘ Fear no ill.” 


I sail alone, yet not alone, 
The Saviour takes me for his own. 


I wait his greeting when I land, 
I wait the grasp of his loved hand. 


Meetings 454 cRycnis to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 26, 
10.30 A.M. Subject, The Pulse of the A. M. A. Re- 
ports from the Cleveland meeting. 


ANDOVER CONFERENCE, Chelmsford, Mass., Oct. 27 

WOBURN CONFERENCE, Lexington Mass., Oct. 27. 

HAMPDEN CONFERENCE, Palmer, Mass., Oct. 27, 28. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, annual, 
Park Street Church, Boston, Oct. 28. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Douglas, Mass., First 
Church, Oct. 29. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, New 
Haven, Ct., Nov. 4, 5. 

ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH W, B. M., 
Street Church, Lawrence, Mass., Nov. 12. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Lawrence 


Alabama, Tallassee, Nov. 11 
Mississippi, Cherokee, Nov. 13 
Connecticut, New Haven, Nov. 17 


Marriages 


The charge for EE notices ts teoenty aL Ante 


CAPRON—CLARK_In providence! R. I, Sept. 30, by 
Rey. F. B. Pullan, Rey. Harold Stearns Capron of 
Elmira, N. Y., Wis Me attie M. Clark of Providence, R. I. 


Deaths = 


The charge for notices of Aeathe ts twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with: the notice. 
KINCAID—Suddenly in Plymouth, Mass., Oct. 3, Wil 

liam H. Kincaid, Son of the late Rev. William Kin- 

eaid, D. D., and husband of Ethel Elizabeth Sexton. 

ROWE—In Charleston, S= C., Oct. 3, Rev. George ©. 
Rowe, for the last six rs pastor of Battery Church, 
in that city, aged 50 yrs. For over twenty years he 
was a missionary of the A. M. A. 

WESTON —In Sharon, Mass., Oct. 12, Mrs. Clara A. Wes- 
ton, widow of Rey. Henry C. W eston, aged 59 yrs. A 
faithful co-worker with her husband in their two par- 
ishes of N. Bennington, Vt.,and Sharon, Mass. A (le- 
voted wife and mother, 


Lach 
The 


hibition of Comfort Chairs. 


We sound every note; 
the great macrocosm of comfort. 


in vogue. 


leather, plain and illuminated. 


N EW 
INDIA 
PAPER 


BIBLES -: 


Be shy of saying much about the comfort 
of chairs until you have seen our Special Ex- 


You never realized before what possibilities 


of luxury lay within the limits of a straight seat. 
we touch every chord in 


The engraving has no special interest, except 
as showing the type of solid frame now so much 
We show all the stains of weathered, 
fumed and Dutch oak, with coverings of Spanish 


OW READY. 
printing paper made. 


Minion Editions. 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach is 
weak. A weak stomach does not digest 
all that is ordinarily taken into it. It 
gets tired easily, and what it fails to 
digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach are 
uneasiness after eating, fits of nervous 
headache, and disagreeable belching. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at differ- 
ent times for stomach troubles, and a run-down 
condition of the system, and have been greatly 
benefited by its use. I would not be without 
it in my family. I am troubled with weak 
stomach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla invaluable.’”? E. B. Hickman, W. 
Chester, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pilis 


Strengthen and tone the stomach and the 
whole digestive system. 


CHURCH 


Vocalion an Organs 


CHAPEL 


The Vocalion is worthy the attention of all 
interested in musical instruments for churches, 
schools and lodge-rooms, because of its rad- 
ically different method of Tone production. 

Far less expensive and bulky than a Pipe 
Organ. 

It is incomparably superior to an ordinary 
Reed instrument, 

In that the tone, although originating in 
reeds, is passed through chambers which de- 
termine its quality, divesting it of all shallow 
and nasal defects, and imparting remarkable 
resonance and power. 
Prices range from 


$225.00 to $3,000.00 upwards 


Fully illustrated catalogue with specifications 


and prices upon request 


THE VOCALION ORGAN CO., 


102 Jackson St., Worcester, Mass. 


SEEING 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


Printed on the most opaque, thin 
Linear, Bourgeois, and 
Send for descriptive price-list. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 


AusTIN, JAs. M., Brooklyn, N. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

BARNES, Jos. A., Missoula, 
Accepts. 

BERRY, JAs. T., Lee, N. H., to S. Natick, Mass. 
Accepts, to begin work Nov. 1. 

Buiss, Gro. C., Alton, N. H., to Bristol, Me. 
cepts, and is at work. 

BLoop, CHAs. R., to remain another year at Ran- 
toul, Il. 

BLUNT, HARRY, Old Orchard, Mo., to Plymouth 
Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. Accepts. 

BROOKS, WILLARD H., Lawnview, Okl., to Wells- 
ton. Accepts, and begins work Noy. 1. 

CAMPBELL, J. P., unanimously called to permanent 
pastorate at Fairview, Kan., after one year of 
service. Accepts; ministers also to Comet, an 
outstation. 

CLANCY, JuDSON Y., W. Medford, Mass., to St. 
Lawrence Ch., Portland, Me. Accepts, to begin 
Noy. 9. 

DAVIES, W. E., to Litchville and Marion, N. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

EMERSON, FRED. C., Winona, Minn., to Melville 
and Edmunds, N. D. Accepts, and is at work. 

HATCH, GEO. B., recently of Berkeley, Cal., to 
Three Oaks, Mich., where he has been supplying. 
In connection with this Mr. Hatch will conduct 
classes in oratory and expression in Chicago Sem. 

Hay, Rop’t, Watford, Ont., to Margaree, N. S. 
Accepts. 

HEMPHILL, GRAY W., Paris, Tex., to Florence and 
Sheffield, Ala. Accepts, and is at work. 

MCQUARRIE, NEIL P., E. St. Louis, IL, to Trinity 
Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. Accepts. 

MOREHOUSE, GEO. E., Roseland, La., to principal- 
ship of Red River Coll., Denison, Tex. 

MORTON, H. A., to Rollo, Ill. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

MowBrRAy, HENRY B., Fruitvale, Cal., accepts call 
to become ass’t pastor, First Ch., Oakland. 

RUTAN, FRED’K N. (Presb.), Menands, Albany, 
N. Y., accepts call to Wrentham, Mass., and be- 
gins work Noy. 1. 

SAMUELS, REV. MR., to Havana and Cayuga, N. D. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

SOLANDT, ANDREW P., Fairmount Ch., Wichita, 
Kan., adds to his work the chair of French in 
Fairmount Coll. 

Topp, Wm. E., withdraws acceptance of call to 
Alva, OK1. 

ULLRICK, DELBERT? S., arecent graduate of North- 
western Univ., Evanston, Ill., to La Vergne. Ac- 
cepts. 

VAN AUKEN, HowArRD R., Middleyille, Mich., to 
Key West, Fla. Accepts. 

WALTRIP, THEO. A., Smyrna, N. 
Accepts. 


8., to Economy. 


Mont., to Helena. 


Ac- 


D. 


Y., to Phoenix. 


WHITE, LEVI, Trinity Ch., Indianapolis, Ind., to 


People’s Ch., same city. 
and one half years’ pastorate at Trinity. 
WILLIAMS, MARK W., Sanborn, N. 


Cummings and Caledonia. Accepts. 


Accepts, closing a six | 


D., to Buxton, | 


> ; - | 
WINCHESTER, BENJ. S., Chicago, Il., declines call 


to ass’t pastorate First Ch., Hartford, Ct. 
WYATT, FRANCIS O., to remain a fifth year at 
Plano, Ill. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLEN, R. A., 0. and i. Eldred, N. Y., Oct. 15. Ser- 
mon, Dr. William A. Robinson; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. Austin and W. S. Hawkes, D. D. 

ELSESSER, RENE, i. French Ch., Pittsfield, Mass., 
at the meeting of the French Cong. Assn., in First 
Ch., Pittsfield, Oct. 13. 

PALMER, WILLARD H., 0. Denmark, Me., Oct. 8. 

TREFZ, Epw. E., i. First Ch., Binghamton, N. Y., 
Oct. 7. Sermon, Dr. N. Dwight Hillis. 


Resignations 
BERRY, JAS. T., Lee, N. H. 
CLANCY, JUDSON V., W. Medford, Mass. 
Forsytu, WM., Bucksport, Me., renews resignation 
to take effect May, 1906, when he will have com- 
pleted 36 years of active ministry. 


KIDDER, ALBERT A., Eastern Ave. Ch., Springfield, ; 


Mass., to take effect Noy. 1. 

Kino, Jas. B., Hopkinton, Mass., to take effect 
Dec. 1. 

Lynp, S$. Epw., Ft Scott, Kan., to take effect 
Jan, 1, 


DRAKE’S PALMETTO WINE. 


A complete medicine and tonic for immediate | 


absolute cure of Chronic Stomach 
Troubles, Flatulency, Constipation, Liver 
Kidney Congestion, Inflammation of Bladder and 
Catarrh of Mucous Membranes. When used for 
the cure of Bright's Disease, Diabetes and female 
troubles, it cures to stay cured and 
health and vigor. One tablespoonful, once a day, 
establishes a perfect cure and is a 
tonic for the appetite and nerves and purifies 
and enriches the ok Seventy-five cents at Drug 
Stores for a large bottle, usual dollar size, but 
a trial bottle will be sent free and prepaid to 
every reader of The Congregationalist who writes 
for it to Drake Formula Company, Lake and 
Dearborn Streets, Chicago, IL Simply send your 
name and address, with request for one bottle 
of Drake's Palmetto Wine prepaid, free of charge. 


relief and 


and | 


promotes | 


wonderful | 
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MARTIN, JOHN J., Rollo, Ill., to accept a fellowship 
at Chicago Sem. 

Moore, Epson J., Norfolk, Mass., after 19 years’ | 
pastorate. 

Moork, GAINER P., Romeo, Mich., to take effect 
Jan. 1. 

Mosks, ALBERT C., Harvey, IIl., to study in Yale. 

PreKsoN, Isaac, Union Ch., Medford, Mass., after | 
eight years’ service. 

STEVENS, ALMON O., Pontiac, Mich., to take effect 
Jan. 1. 

THISTLETON, ALFRED E., Roxbury, Ct., to take 
effect about Novy. 1. : 

THomMAS, WM. A., Trumbull, Ct., 
Noy. 30. 

VAN AUKEN, HOWARD R., Middleville, Mich., to 
take effect Nov. 8. 

WALTRIP, THEO. A., Smyrna, N. Y. 


Stated Supplies 


3ORTEL, H., Valparaiso, Ind., at Hobart. 

BROWN, MRs. ELLA W. (lic.), Powhattan, Kan. 

MCWILLIAMS, JOHN W., Alva, OKl., at Waynoka, 
till resident pastor can be secured. 

MosEs, ALBERT C., Harvey, Ill., at Redding, Ct. 

SHEAFF, Rop’t L., formerly of Barton, Vt., at 
Plainfield, during six months’ absence of pastor, 
Rey. E. L. Walz, in San Francisco, Cal. 

TURNER, LEONARD A., Chicago, Ill.,at Hennessey, 
OK1,, till Jan. 1. 

WILSON, EARL, Dartmouth Coll., at Wyndmere 
and Dexter, N. D. 

WRIGHT, E. F., at Partridge, Kan. 


Personals / 


BAILEY, Amos J., Meriden, N. H., has just been 
awarded the $200 prize offered by the American 
Humane Soc. for the best plan for preventing 
strikes. His “plan” will be published by the 
society and widely distributed. 


to take effect | 


Continued on page 597. 


If Tired, Restless, Nervous, 


take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It quiets and 


strengthens the nerves and brain, restores the ap- 
petite and induces refreshing sleep. 
permanently. 


Strengthens 


To Save Onecrhalf the Cost 


OF AN 


ELEGANT OSTRICH PLUME 


Bring us a sufficient quantity of old ostrich feathers, and 
even pieces of feathers, and by a process of our own we 
will make of them a double Ining or foundation which 
will be a perfect substitute for two of the costly feathers 
generally used for this purpose. This we will cover with 
a single handsome long feather, making at one-half 
the usual cost, as fine a plume as money can buy. 


OUR SKILL SAVES YOURIMONEY 
The Sign of the Golden Ostrich 


H, METHOT OSTRICH FEATHER CO. 


FEATHER DRESSER AND DYER 
53 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
=. ai, or 
ite 
pre 


REE #822 
WORLD'S FAIR. 
booklet—(edition limited)—to readers 
of The Congregationalist, illugtrating and de- 
seribing the greatest fair ‘in history, its 
points of interest, amusement features, ete., 
and containing full Information about the 
“Vv. W. F. Club,” which assures hotel ac- 
commodations during the Fair in the most 
refined and convenient surroundings, at rea- 

sonable rates. 

You will be much Interested in this organ- 
ization formed by rs citizens of St, 
Louis to solve the hotel problem. Write at 
once to 


VISITORS WORLD'S FAIR CLUB, | 
2036 E. Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN LINE 


from New York February 2, 1904 


To the ORIENT 


by Palatial Twin-Screw Steamer 
Auguste Victoria 


Cruise of 74 days costing $450 
and upward 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Hamburg-American Line 
35-37 Broadway, New York 


California 


Oregon 
Washington 


with similar low rates to Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Montana and Idaho 
from Chicago daily beginning Sept. 
15th. Daily and personally conducted 
excursions in tourist sleeping cars 
through to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland. 

$6.00 DOUBLE BERTH 
Northwestern-Union Pacific Excursions 

Write for particulars. 

S. A. Hutchison, Mgr., 212 Clark St. Chicago 


UNION 


DOMINION LINE iv Wivce 


Boston Queenstown— Liverpool 


New England, Oct. 1| Commonwealth, Oct. 22 
Mayflower, Oct. 8 | New Oct. 29 
Columbus, Oct. 15 | Mayflower, ov. & 


Sone $80 upward ; 2d saloon $42.50; 3d class at low 
rates, 


FROM BOSTON 


To MEDITERRANEAN Dimect 


AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 
VANCOUVER, Oct, 10, 
Saloon, #60 and 875 upward. 2d Saloon, B50. 
Company's office, 77 State Street, Boston. 
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CHIMES 
and PEAL& ; 
Get our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore, 


CHURCH BELLS 


Superior Copper 


\ 
24 October 1903 


Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 596.) 


BERLE, ADOLPH A., Union Park Ch., Chicago, UL, 
has been appointed one of the preachers at Wil- 
liams Coll. for the present year. 

BRAITHWAITE, Epw. E., who has supplied the West 
Somerville Ch. for the past nine months, while 
studying for a degree at Harvard, is to continue 
his service till the end of the year. Since he be- 
gan the congregations haye doubled and his sal- 
ary has increased in the same ratio. 

BUSFIELD, DR. T. E., new pastor at North Adams, 
has held important Baptist pastorates at New 
Haven, Bangor and Utica. He leayes the Baptist 
denomination because of ‘‘ close communion.” 

CHALMERS, JAS., at a farewell reception tendered 
him upon leaving his pastorate at Elgin, Ill., to 
enfer upon the presidency of S. D. Agricultural 
Coll., was given 534 silver dollars. 

GARFIELD, JOHN P., recently installed, after a 
year’s pastoral service, at Enfield, Ct.,is a grad- 
uate of Worcester Academy, Amherst College and 
Hartford Seminary; has been principal of the 
high school in Jaffrey, N. H., and has worked one 
summer under the Vermont Domestic Missionary 
Society and another for the Fresh Air Fund of the 
New York Tribune. 

PIERCE, ALBERT F., pastor of South Ch., Brock- 
ton, some months ago received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Kansas City Univ., a 
sear institution of the Methodist Protestant 


PUDDEFOOT, WM. G., Field Secretary of the C. H. 
M. 8., recently accomplished the unique feat of 
sleeping in one night in three different beds in 
three different states. He went to bed first in 
Hanover, N. H., turned into his berth ina sleeper 
at 2 A. M. and crossed Vermont, reached North- 
ampton, Mass., about dawn and finished his 
night’s ‘sleep there. 

SWEET, Wm. I., First Ch., Everett, Mass., has re- 
ceived an increase of $100 in salary. 


American Board Personals 


MILLER, REY. JoHN X., and Mrs. MILLER, who 
haye resided at Andover three years during Mr. 
Miller’s theological course, had a farewell service 
at the South Ch. there Oct. 18, at which ad- 
dresses were made by Pastors Shipman and Wil- 
son, Professor Hincks and Mr. Miller. They 
sailed on the Commonwealth from Boston, Oct. 22, 
en route for India.4 % 


Churches Organized and Recognized. 


Coosa STATION, ALA., org. 16 Sept., rec. 4 Oct., at 
Childersburg, at First District Assn. . 

EUREKA, N. D., rec. 28 Sept. 10 members, with 9 
others to come. Rey. C. N. Van Arsdale, pastor, 

GLOUCESTER, MASS., BETHANY CH., rec. 8 Oct., 22 
members. Rey. Rufus M. Taft, pastor. 

OTTER CREEK, OKL. 12 members. 


Anniversaries 


Kokomo, IND., Rey. C. W. Choate, pastor. Fortieth 
of organization, Sept. 6-8. Letters read from Dr. 
Roy, who led in organizing, Sec. C. H. Richards, 
the first pastor, and from other former pastors. 
The pastor, Rey. R. McNaughton, Supt. E. D. 
Curtis and several laymen took part. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MiINN., Pilgrim.—Thirtieth of or- 
ganization, Sept. 27. Addresses by the pastor, 
Rey. F. A. Sumner, by Rey. Henry Holmes, Dr. 
L. H. Hallock, Rey. C. E. Burton and the chureh 
historian, Mr. S. W. Pond. 


GRIP CONVALESCENCE 


There’s nothing better 
than Scott’s Emulsion after 
the grip. When the. fever 
is gone thé body is left weak 
and exhausted; the nervous 
system is completely run 
down and vitality is low. 

Two things to do: give 
strength to the whole body 
and new force to the nerves. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do it; 
contains just what the worn- 
out system needs. 

Rich blood, healthy flesh, 
resistive force, more and _bet- 
ter nourishment are what 
Scott’s Emulsion supplies to 
the convalescent. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 40g Pearl Street, New York 


RAPID City, 8S. D.—Twentieth of dedication of 
building, Oct. 4, with addresses on The Work and 
Power of the Church. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., South, Rey. OC. O. Eames, min- 
ister. Seventeenth, Sept. 18. Exterior of edifice 
painted and interior repaired at cost of $1,100: 
new carpet, frescoing, platform enlarged, wood- 
work revarnished, chapel improved. 


Dedications 


ADLER, N. D., Rev. P. J. Henness, pastor. House 
of worship, Oct. 11. Address by Rey. E. 8: Shaw. 
Music by choirs of Michigan City and Niagara. 

HAMILTON, MaAss., Rey. J. G. Nichols, pastor. 
Church frescoed and pews cushioned. Reopened 
and rededicated Oct. 4. Services included the 
dedication of a beautiful memorial window to 
Mrs. Fannie Belle Dane, the gift of her mother 
and sister; and the consecrating of an individual 
communion set and collection plates, gifts of the 
King’s Daughters. The window is designed by 
A. H. Schroff of Boston and is the work of Cyrus 
Hamlin Farley of Portland, Me., a nephew of Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS, Cr., Rev. E. A. Burnham, 
minister. $2,600 organ, Sept. 27, with music 
composed by Tschirch, Buck, Southard, Knapp, 
Lemaigre, Benedict, and contralto solo sung by 
the pastor’s wife. 


Two Plans for Promoting 
Missions 
A NOVEL WAY OF TAKING COLLECTIONS 


The pastor of Woodburn church, Illinois, Rev. 
J. Franklin Parsons, called a congenial Missionary 
and Fellowship Conference of neighboring pastors 
and churches at his church recently. Dr. Rice of 
Alton, Rey. Messrs. McQuarrie of East St. Louis, 
and Frame of Bunker Hill and Mr. and Mrs, Hamil- 
ton, the singers of St. Louis, were present. 

The plan was to try a rather novel way of raising 
money for our six missionary societies by holding 
an all-day service, morning, afternoon and evening, 
and taking collections at each service. The pastor 
had prepared the way by preaching earnestly for 
two or three previous Sundays and by working it 
up among his people. In spite of the pouring rain 
which lasted from early morning till two in the 
afternoon, the congregations were large, and ‘in 
the evening the house was filled to overflowing. 
The collections in cash and pledges amounted to 
more than the church had ever given in a single 
year for missions and were to be divided among 
the six societies, M. 


A WISCONSIN PLAN FOR EXPLOITING MISSIONS 


A parish of fine farms, eighteen miles by twenty, 
involving several townships of middle Wisconsin, 
is happily named Pleasant Valley. Though ten 
and fourteen miles from railways, its well-to-do and 
mainly American farmers luxuriate in free delivery 
of mails and ample telephone exchange. Its re- 
soureeful pastor, Rey. H. H. Rottman, well-known 
in evangelistic and Y. M. C. A. circles, planned, by 
announcements near and far, to combine a picnic 
celebration of their recent eleventh anniversary 
with a field day to exploit missionary interests. 
The result, just in threshing time, was remarkable. 
More than 150 teams crowded the sheds, and ad- 
jacent areas beside the little white, grove-encircled 
chureh. The building was made a banquet hall. 
A larger gospel tent. pitched near-by and furnished 
with chairs, plank seats, organ and carpeted plat- 
form, made a charming auditorium, and was 
erowded during long afternoon and evening ses- 
sions by audiences of 300 and more, noticeable for 
the proportion of young men and women. 

Adjournments for generously spread dinner and 
supper, with prize athletic contests for young men 
and games for children, eased the intervals of time, 
while fervent devotional services, rousing and ya- 
ried gospel singing and, in the evening, a locally 
devised literary and musical program, made at- 
tractive setting for the addresses of the day. Be- 
tween times, Ripon College calendars went like hot 
cakes among the young people. 

Chureh Clerk Dalton read an interesting sketch 
of the parish history. Sec. H. W. Carter, witb his 
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spotted and far-traveled home missionary map, ex- | 


hibited vividly the work and charge of our churches 
in and for Wiseonsin. Pastor Kidder of Ripon, 
with a large chart, unfolded our Congregational 
“A.B. C.’s” and outlined their sevenfold scheme 
of broadening benevolence, giving special promi- 
nence to foreign missions. The interest was eager 
to the end, and found its evening climax in @ large 
offering for home missions. A systematic foreign 
offering will soon follow. 

The day’s festival proceeds also were devoted, 
one-third to home missions, one-third to foreign 
missions and one-third to the abolition of the par- 
sonage debt, which disappeared on the spot. K. 
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WHAT NEW YORK WOMEN 
ARE WEARING 


Tailor-Made Gowns Most Popular 


HE prettiest garment 

is absolutely worthless 

unless it fits nicely. 
Ready-made garments are 
made up by the thousands 
for aes figures. 
They lack individuality and 
you are likely to find exact 
duplicates being worn by 
others. 

We keep no ready-made 
goods, but make every 
garment especially to order. 
You choose your style from 
our catalogue illustrating 
126 of the latest New York 
fashions, and your material 
from our stock of over 400 
foreign and domestic fab= 
rics, samples of which we - 
send free to any part 
of the United States. — 
You may select the 
jacket of one Style, the 
skirt of another and the 
sleeve of a third, if you 
prefer, and have the gar= 
ment made according to 
your own taste. 

We cut and make our 
garments according to 
our own original systems 
which is used by no 
other concern. This is 
one of the secrets of 
our wonderful success 
inmaking hap as dco 
garments from measurements sent us by mail. 


Under 
our method we emphasize the good points of the figure 


and conceal the defects. We know we can fit you, 
but if a garment which we make. for youis not absolutely 
satisfactory in every respect, send it back promptly and 
we will refund your money. You take no risk in dealing 
with us. 

Our Catalogue illustrates and describes: 


TAILORED SUITS, - - $8 to $40 
VISITING COSTUMES, - $12 to $35 
HANDSOME SKIRTS, - $4 to $20 
STYLISH JACKETS, - $8 to $35 


Made to order in one week 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States 


Write us fully ; your letters will be answered by women 
of taste and experience in matters of dress, who will, if 
you desire, aid you in selecting styles and materials. 
When you send us an order, they will look after it while 
it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will give it the 
same care and attention that it would have if it were 
made under your personal supervision. 

Catalogue and a large assortinent of the newest sam- 
ples will be sent /free_by return mail. Ask for new 
Winter Catalogue No. 52. Mention whether you 
wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about the colors 
you desire, and we will send a full line of exactly what 
you wish. 

NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 

119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Established 15 years. 


? A Perfect Regulator of 
the Stomach and Bowels 


is Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It 
promptly relieves and permanently cures all 
weaknesses, irritations, inflammations, ob- 
structions or diseases of the stomach, bowels, 
kidneys, bladder, liver and prostate gland. It 
will restore perfect health and vigor to any 
person afflicted with general debility or ner- 
yous debility. It cures constipation so that it 
stays cured by removing the cause of the diffi- 
culty. Only one small dose a day will cure 
any case, no matter how light or of how long 
standing. It cures by toning, strengthening 
and adding new life and vigor to the intes- 
tines, so that Bay) move themselves health- 
fully and naturally. All such conditions as 
dyspepsia, catarrh of the stomach, chronie 
indigestion, constipation, Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, inflammation of the kidneys, catarrh 
of the bladder, irritation or enlargement of 
the prostate gland, torpid liver, pain in the 
back, female weakness and female irregulari- 
ties begin in eos bowels. They are cured 
by Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Try it. 
A free sample bottle for the asking. Vernal 
Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
For sale by all leading druggists. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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In and Around Boston 


Pilgrim Church Celebration 


An aftermath of the meetings already re- 
ported commemorating the founding of Pil- 
grim Church and its freedom from debt was a 
gift to the pastor, Dr. Allbright, of a fine hall 
clock, fifty dollars in gold to Mrs. Allbright 
and other tokens of regard from some of his 
brethren. He desires to send his thanks 
and assurance of his appreciation to all the 
donors. 


Board Echoes and Various Topics 


A representative company met Monday in 
Pilgrim Hall to review the Manchester gather- 
ing of the American Board. Rev. A. F. Pierce 
characterized as wise the conservative action 
upon the proposed enlargement of the corpor- 
atemembership. The high intellectual quality 
and the progressive movement of the meeting 
impressed Rey. G. A. Tewksbury. Dr. W. H. 
H. Davis rejoiced in the uplifting of the 
native helper and the native church. Their 
spirit of self-help and self-support is worthy 
of commendation. Rey. W. L. Beard of 
Foochow, China, who was cordially greeted, 
spoke of the new power which every mission- 
ary abroad would experience in the forward 
note sounded. A deserved tribute was paid 
by Dr. D.S. Clark to the farewell addresses of 
Secretary Daniels and Dr. A. H. Plumb. 

The meeting adopted the Week of Prayer 
Topies reported by the committee, consisting 
of Rey. Messrs. A. P. Davis, J. O. Haarvig 
and G. T. Smart. 


The C. C. B. S. Jubilee 


The Congregational Chureh Building So- 
ciety is celebrating its jubilee year, which 
is Rey. Dr. Charles H. Richards’s first year 
in the secretaryship, by a series of simul- 
taneous meetings, a progressive reception 
among the churches, an expression of good 
will, in which more than a hundred of the 
strongest churches in central New England 
are included, even if it is not the time of 
year for their contribution to the society. 
For five Sundays pastors in the cities have 


SPOILED CHILDREN 


Usually Make Sickly Men and 
Women 


The ** spoiled ’’ child usually makes a weak, 
ay man or woman because such a young- 
ster has its own way about diet and eats and 
drinks things that are unfitted for any stomach 
and sickness results. 

“1 was always a delicate, spoiled child and 
my parents used to let me drink coffee because 
I would ery for it,’ says a Georgia young 
woman, “ When I entered school my nervous- 
ness increased and my parents thought it was 
due to my going to school so they took me out 
again. ut I did not get any better and my 
headaches got worse and weakened me so that | 
I was unfit forany duty. Sometimes I would | 
go a whole day without any other nourishment 
than a cup of coffee. 

“Last spring I had a bad attack of the | 
Grippe and when I recovered I found that 
coffee nauseated me so I could not drink it 
and even a few swallows would cause a terri- 
ble burning in my stomach. It was at this 
time that a friend who had been much bene- 
fited by the use of Postum suggested that | 
try this food drink. I found it simply deli- 
clous, and have used it ever since and the re- 
sults speak for themselves. I have gained 12 
pounds and my nerves are as steady as any 
one’s. 

“1 consider myself well and strong, and I 
make it a point now to take a cup of Postum 
with a cracker ®r two as soon as { come home | 
from school in the afternoon, Postum with 
crackers or a biscuit makes my luncheon. It 
certainly saved my life for I know caffee 
would have killed me in time had I continued 
drinking it. 

*T have a young girl friend, a stenographer, 
who declares nothing strengthens and ‘re- 
freshes her like Postum, and she has a little 
oll stove in her office and makes a cup of 
Postum at noontime. I have recommended 
this wonderful beverage to many of my friends 
who know what it has done for me.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, The Road to Wellville.”’ 


Pa 


extended a hearty welcome, and visits to 
other cities and towns will be made on the 
prayer meeting nights of the four interven- 
ing weeks. Next Sunday, Oct. 25, is the day 
for Boston and vicinity, but the services begin 
the previous Friday night and extend some- 
what into the next week. All the prominent 
churehes of Boston have invited one of the 
eight speakers to hold a service with them. 
Harvard Chureh, Brookline ; in Boston, Park 
Street, Central, Shawmut and Union; Dor- 
chester Second, Jamaica Plain, First Church 
of Cambridge, and indeed nearly all of the 
churches of Boston unite in extending this 
courtesy to the Chureh Building Society. 
The speakers are Dr. C. H. Richards, the 
new secretary, who is so well-known and 
loved throughout the country; Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Taintor, field secretaries for the 
Interior with office in Chicago, who are fa- 
vurite speakers and called for by the ministers 
here in the East who haye known them in the 
West; Rev. Dwight M. Pratt, D. D., of Cin- 


cinnati, who is much sought after for college | 


addresses and special occasions; Miss Jennie 
: | drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 


L. Blowers, a missionary of the American 
Missionary Association in Porto Rico, a viva- 
cious speaker; also Rey. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Fogg of Outer Long Island, Me., delegates 
from the Maine Home Missionary Society for 
this series of meetings; and Rey. George A. 
Hood, field secretary for New England. 


The Brother from Jamaica and his Right to be 
Heard 


Strong churches in this vicinity, like those of | 


Brookline, Newton and Dorchester, are afford- 
ing Rev. George H. Lea an opportunity of 
presenting to generous 
hereabouts the needs of the cyclone-stricken 
churches in Jamaica. Hehas already received 


Congregationalists | 
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several hundred dollars but he needs not less | 


than $7,500, and we trust that his eloquent and 
convincing advocacy of the needs of the people 
among whom he labors will meet with its due 
reward. Contributions or checks payable to 
George H. Lea sent to The Congregationalist 
will be passed over to him. 


this fund. 
tries may be glad to have a share. 


| Two Interpretations of Phillips Brooks 


A Boston minister recently dropped into 
Trinity Church and asked the man in attend- 
ance, not the sexton, to show him the win- 
dow designed and placed in the robing-room 
by Phillips Brooks. 


English Congre- | 
gationalists are aiding nobly in the raising of | 
It is a work in which both coun- | 


He had read of this win- | 


dow’s quiet beauty, representing the Master | 
in the act of laying his fingers on the dumb ! 


man’s tongue and saying, ‘* Be opened.” 


He | 


found a strangely impressive atmosphere in 


the scene and was held spellbound by the 
simple grace and dignity of the face of Christ 
and the appeal of hope in the face of the dumb 
man. But as he stood looking, the attendant 


remarked: ‘‘ That is Judas Iseariot, sir, re- | 


ceiving the sop.’’ The visitor only read in 
silence the lettering, “ P. B., 1883."" The best 
that good men do will sometimes be misunder- 
stood. 


Jesuits in Charge of Catholic Institutions for Women 


Religious work in the higher Catholic educa- 
tional institutions for women in Boston will 
be controlled exclusively by Jesuits during 
this school year. 


Vesper Services at Central Church 

Pastor Denison’s absence will not interfere 
with resumption of the vesper services on 
Sunday afternoons in Central Church, Berkeley 
Street. They are one of the spiritual treats 
of Boston to those who get 
matters of religion from music and art. 


Dr. Benson, when Archbishop of Canter- 


inspiration in | 


bury, did all that he could to foster a type of | 
Anglicanism which is a logical preparation for | 


Roman Catholicism. His son, Rev. Hugh 


Benson, a young clergyman of parts, has just | 
left the Angliean for the Roman communion. | 


| maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 


| Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 


sulting from constipation or malaria, I 


WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molassess every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large qnuan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. ; 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 


Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the yalue of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 


phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the erudity and impur- 
ity of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 


and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and eure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘‘ For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 


have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Caleium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuneles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- 
pear in four or five days, leaving the skin 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physicians, yet 1 know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.”’ 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, catharties and so-called blood “ pu- 
rifiers,’’ will find in Stuart’s Caleium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation, 


QUIN 4- 
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Wyoming Association 


The twelfth meeting was held, Oct. 1-4, at Doug- 
las. The location was central, and all but one of 
the missionaries serving in the state were present, 
The nearer churches sent a good number of dele 
gates and all the sessions were well attended. 

The presence of Secretary Richards of the Chureh 
Building Society, and of Dr. and Mrs. Broad, repre- 
senting the Home Missionary Society, wasa treat. 

Dr. Richards’s inspiring address made one glad he 
was a Congregationalist. The announcement that 
Dr. and Mrs. Broad were to speak filled the room 
to the doors. They finished their tour of the state 
at the meeting of the Association. Wherever they 
spoke they helped and encouraged to renewed ac- 
tivity along chureh and missionary lines. 

The opening sermon by Rey. J. W. Moore, a re- 
cent accession from Illinois, gave the keynote to 
the meeting which followed. 

Rey. F. E. Knopf of Cheyenne was moderator. 

In the discussion of The Relation of Temperance 
to the Work of the Church, it was the united opinion 
that the time had come when “the good old-fash- 
ioned temperance sermons’? should be preached, 
and that it could be done without dragging in poli- 
tics, which all the ministers decried. 

Why Men Do Not Attend Church. and How They 
May Become Interested, by Rev. H. M. Pinkerton, 
and Best Methods in Church Finance, by Rev. A. C. 
Warner, were on vital subjects, and received de- 
served attention. 

Rey. F. E. Knopf addressed a crowded house on 
Church Comity, Federation and Unity. He was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Caswell-Broad of Boston. Her old 
friends rejoice that the long and arduous years of 
service in the Home Missionary Society work have 
not worn on her unduly, that voice and thought 
have gained in tenderness and sweetness, and her 
love for the work to which she consecrated her life 
has grown in intensity. Four times she was called 
upon for addresses. 

Reports of the State Home Missionary and Sun- 
day School Superintendents, and a paper on The 
Outlook of Congregationalism in Wyoming, by Mrs. 
Annette Becher Gray, showed gratifying advance. 

The Woman’s Missionary Union reported a 
marked increase in contributions. 
© Rey. L. P. Broad’s stirring address on Flashlights 
on Missionary Fields, was instructive and cheering. 

The meeting held over Sunday, with sermon by 
Rey. F. E. Knopf, followed by communion and re- 
ception of members, more addresses by the Broads 
and parting words from the State Superintendent. 
The next meeting will be held at Wheatland. 

We. B.2De G. 


Debt Removal Campaign 


The Canadian churches have entered with heart 
and confidence upon their debt campaign. Rev. 
W. T. Gunn of Embro, the field secretary, has been 
released by his church for six months to prosecute 
the work. Literature has been widely cireulated, 
giving the history of the movement and outlining 
plans for its success. Each chureh will be encour- 
aged to attack its own debt. There will also be a 
central fund from which further help will be forth- 
coming in needy cases. This fund will consist of 


WINS HER HEART 


Feed That Helps Baby and the 
Family Pleases Mother. 


| fessor Walker and Dean Sanders. 


Show a mother how to feed her baby so that | 


it will V 
up strong and sturdy and the mother’s grati- 
tude is everlasting. 

A mother says: “ Five weeks ago I weaned 
baby but could not get her to take any kind of 
foots until I tried 1 
ished from the first and on it she has plumped 
up and blossomed into a fat, chubby little giri. 


healthy, rosy and plump and grow | 


| 


rape-Nuts, which she rel- | 


“*T feed Grape-Nuts to her regularly and | 
use three packages.a week for baby and my | 


three-year-old boy alone, and I 


find that it reg- | 


ulates their bowels and keeps them nourished, | 


strong and in good health all the time. _ 
“Since feeding my children on Grape-Nuts | 
have used absolutely no medicine for either of 
them. Such food as this that does such won- 
ders wins its way to a mother’s heart. Please 
accept our thanks for the good your food has 
done in our family where we all eat it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Children will grow i strong and healthy or 
weak and puny according to the food given. 
Grage-Nuts is a complete and perfect food 
aods on scientific lines and this is easily 
proved by trial. 

Look in each package for a co 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to 


of 
ellville.’’ 


| the new men. 
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the ten per cent. promises from England; individual 
gifts, of which a conditional $10,000 pledge is al- 
ready made; and contributions from the churches. 
One church, Brantford, reports more than half its 
debt promised, and hopes soon to meet the full 
amount. G. 


Special Work for Italians 


The Connecticut Railway and Lighting Co. is con- 
structing a dam across the Housatonic River in the 
town of Kent, Ct., purposing to use the power on 
its electric lines as far south as Bridgeport and 
Stamford. About 800 Italians are employed in 
constructing the dam, being housed in large camps. 
Rey. H. K. Job of Kent and Miss Mary A. Hobson 
have interested themselves in these people, and 
secured the assistance of Rev. Canio Cerreta of 
Bridgeport and of Mr. Vincenzo Esperti, who have 
been very successful in gospel meetings. After a 
hard day’s work large numbers have stood, giving 
close attention during the open-air service of nearly 
an hour. Testaments and tracts have been gladly 
received. It certainly is encouraging when a little 
community grasps such an opportunity and makes 
an honest effort to solve such an apparently un- 
solvable problem as 800 “ Dagos”’ dropped into its 
quiet life. The movement is important as related 
to our enterprises at Windsor Locks, Hartford, 
Bridgeport, New Haven and Stamford. J. s. 1. 


Among the Seminaries 
HARTFORD 


The first public exercises of the new term oc- 
eurred Sept. 30. Prof. W. S. Pratt lectured on spir- 
ituality in some of its relations to seminary life. 
Some changes have taken place in the arrange- 
ment of classes and in the choice of studies. The 
‘“oroup system” has been elaborated. Special stu- 
dents are encouraged to matriculate in the Institute 
of Religious Pedagogy rather than in the seminary, 
and a number of applicants have already done so. 
The Senior Class remains about the same size as 
last year, the Middle Class is smaller and the Junior 
Class a little larger. 

The significant events of the fall term are the 
Jonathan Edwards anniversary exercises, at which 
President King of Oberlin and Professor Simpson 
of Hartford make addresses, the lecture by Pro- 
fessor Orr of Glasgow, Oct. 6, and a series of confer- 
enees to be conducted in December by Rey. G. 
Campbell Morgan. Dp. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Matriculation Day exercises of the School of The- 
ology were held Oct. 7, with an address on The 
Psychology of Religion by Rev. J. R. Van Pelt of 
the Class of 1887, now pastor at Jacksonyille, Ll. 

Thus far 179 students have enrolled. This num- 
ber will be increased somewhat before the close of 
the year, making the enrollment about the same as 
last year. 

President Warren being on a leave of absence for 
study in Europe his course in religions is taught by 
Professors. Shelton and Bowne. Ss. 


YALE 


The school met informally on the afternoon of 
Sept. 24 to be addressed by President Hadley, Pro- 
Not all were 
present ; for this year has seen a larger exodus to 
summer charges, especially in the West, than has 
been known for a long time and some were late in 
returning because of their long journeys. They 
have literally been scattered from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from Louisiana to Minnesota. The formal 
opening occurred at the public meeting of the 
evening, when Professor Curtis made an address on 
The Old Testament in Religious Education. The 
opening reception has now been definitely dis- 
placed by the shore picnic, which was introduced 
last year, and, with its sports, supper and camp-fire 
speeches, has proyed a far pleasanter and more 
effective method of promoting acquaintance with 
The registry shows 103 students : 
Seniors, 28 ; Middlers, 21 ; Juniors, 23 ; Graduates, 
20 ; Resident Licentiates, 11. 

Prof. James Orr of Glasgow has given two illumi- 
nating lectures before the students, local clergy 
and friends on Kant and Hegel in Relation to The- 
ology ; and the course of ten popular lectures on 
the Life and Letters of Paul, to be given by Profes- 
sor Bacon, was inaugurated Oct. 8, with an audi- 


| ence that filled Marquand Chapel. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott will deliver the Lyman Beecher 


| Course of Lectures on Preacning, beginning Oct. 29, 


the fa- | 


His general theme is Priests and Prophets of the 
Christian Church. io 
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Massachusetts Monumental Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 


We wish every one who thinks of purchasing a memo- 
rial to “ SEND FOR OUR FREER BOOKLET.” 
Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished free. 


‘¢ Granite, Bronze.’’ 


= SEND FOR SAMPLES ~ <5" 
Cc. Cee 
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“BELLS” 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. (@@~Serd for 
Catalogue. The C. S. BELL Co., Hillsboro, O. 
WATERVLIET, 


Mey ee enuacH BELLS 
eat Quality Copp n n 
CHIMES and PEALS No cheap priced prades 


THE OULD MENEELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by 4. Meneely 1826. 


-<WoR!?s, BELL FOUNDRY 

y REAT Ps tar ae a) ESTABL SHED 
aR Ew Pet STEN COMPANY, I 

MORPHINE and LIQUOR 

Habits Cured. Lape 

$ 

having failed elsewhere 

have beencured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Soo SS ee 
CANCER=— 
Y or ea 
Dr. B. F. Bye’s Oils for cancers and tumors are 
& painless cure. Most cases are treated at home. 
being done. Gives instant relief from pain. ,Ad- 

dress Dr. i. F. BYE, 300 N. 1. St., Indianapolis ud 


CHURCH, PEAL and CHIME BELLS 
Bocxere Bstt Fouxpry, Crxcixxatt, 0. 
Established 1875, Thousan 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio, 
see ee 
CURED 
See eee 
(Le VR 
ROR) Te 
Send for book telling what wonderful things are 


UB ON 


Painkil\er 


and the Rheumatism’s gone. 


ULTIMATE CONCEPTIONS OF FAITH 


By GEORGE A. GORDON, D. D. 


“ This is one of the strongest and most vital utterances of Christian faith 


that our day has heard.”"— The Congregationalist. $1.30 net. Postpaid, $1.45. 


THE GENTLE READER 


By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. 
tle. These chapters of wise and witty comment and discussion will de- 
light all cultivated readers. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.57. 


Dr. Crothers’s humor ts light and sub 


A LISTENER IN BABEL 


By VIDA D. SCUDDER : 
through the heroine’s contact with various social problems of our day. 
#1.50 


A strong story of development of character 


| 


MRS. WIGGIN’S | 


“The tbest “Rebecca ’ 
thing ‘Mrs. | NEW STORY buch ahongen en Ore 
Wiggin has | FOROLD AND youn | Will prove the 
ts. shithen a | book of books.” 

. / —Chicago Trib- 
—San Fran- | REB ECCA f 
une. 
cisco.Ch ronicle. | $1.25 


THE CHRIST STORY 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN. Profusely illustrated with full-page re- 
productions of great masterpieces and many text pictures. The story of 
the Saviour’s life told for children in simple and dignified language and 
wholly reverent in tone. $1.50 net. Postpaid, 21.65. 


“WITNESSES OF THE LIGHT 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


‘ Well worth considering attentively and pondering deeply for it is a book 
full of interest of various sorts.— Philadelphia Telegraph. Miustrated. $1.25 net. 
Postpaid, $1.36. 


AIDS 


TO THE STUDY OF DANTE 
Compiled by CHARLES A. DINSMORE 


“ As an aid to the royal road of a good knowledge of Dante the book is 
worthy of much praise.”—N. ¥. Press. Mlustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.66. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


Burlington 
| Route 


California 
Excursions 


Leave Chicago and St. Louis on 
certain days every week in Pull- 
man tourist sleeping cars. Each 
is personally conducted by a special 
excursion agent, who does much 
to make the overland trip interest- 
ing and entertaining. 

These excursions travel over the 
Burlington Route from Chicago to 
Denver, over the Scenic Line past 
the grand Rocky Mountain scenery 
by daylight, thro’ Salt Lake City, 
and over the Southern Pacific to 
San Francisco or to Los Angeles. 

This is without question the most 
intensely interesting ride in/all 
America. 

A postal card request will bring 
two publications about California 
that are worth sending for and 
worth reading. 

P. S. EUSTIS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 


Not a Flaw 


in the skin kept smooth and clear by 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Stirs sluggish pores to action; leaves the skin brilliant 
with health, its delicacy of grain unharmed. A face soap. 
Soothing, purifying, reviving. 


25 cents everywhere. 


Our booklet, trial size package of Soap and Facial 
Cream sent for 5 cents to pay postage; or for 10 
cents the same and sampies of Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept. 61. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Owners, Cincinnati, O. 


Special offer 


RAYMOND & , 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


An unsurpassed opportunity for families and 
individuals intending to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


TO CROSS THE CONTINENT 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


A train of Elegant Vestibuled Sleeping and 
Dining Cars will leave Boston NOVEMBER 17, and 


Arrive in SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Saturday, Nov. 21. 


Passengers will be allowed to use regular tickets 
elther one way or round trip at the lar rates. 


Our regular excursion tickets cover every expense of travel 
both ways, and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coast. 

On the same date, Noy. 17, a party leaves Boston for a tour 
of 39 days under special escort. 

ApDITIONAL CALITrorNIA Tours December 15 and in Jan- 
uary, February, Mareh and April. 

TOURS TO MEXICO Jan. 2! and Fed. 11. 

Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


jarnSend for descriptive book, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington Street, opp. Old South Church, Boston. 

25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN | 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. | 


Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave, and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer. to whom donations and subscrip 


tions and all correspondence relating to estates ana | 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, | 


D.D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
clate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. | 


Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rey. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles k. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rey. ©. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rey. H. H. Wikoff 
pte Cc. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the a Twenty-seven nemo 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING Society, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D.,is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this weep tas ge 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Ma er, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
pels es The rere and Christian World, the 

iigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Reyuisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary atop regis to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 


tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east | 


should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
States to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rey. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; 
Secretary, Rey. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. and 
22d St., New York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, oh 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding stoma Rey, 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

om 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BoARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass.  Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G, Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
EB. Paimer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
Mshment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H, 
Fiint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN'S BoARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Loulse Day, Treasurer; 83 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HomME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D, White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


Tue WOMAN'S SEAMAN’'S FRIEND SocteTy of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership Gg. ife membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela,13 Ash St. Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 

Grace’ Soren, 19 Greenville St., Rox yury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Ave., Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. Vose, 
Highland St., Milton, Mass. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT Socrrry prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. pmploys colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc, Span- 

, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Dona. 
and acios solicited. Louls Asst. Treas., 150 
assau St, New York; EM. Bliss, D.D., Field See., 

A. Hendérson, Jémager, 64 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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THIS WEEK’S NEW ISSUES | 


Of Illustrated Description : 


BOSTON: The Place and the People 


By Mr. M. A. DEWoure Howe, who knows the history, life and atmosphere of 
Boston as few men do, and has produced a work distinctive in this nearly 
two-thirds of it is devoted to that century to which the modern city really owes 
the most, yet which has been least described—the 19th. 


Richly illustrated. Cloth, gilt, $2.50 net (postage 22 cts.). 


By the author of By the author of 
“The Seats of the Mighty” “The Call of the Wild” 


Sir GILBERT PARKER'S Mr. JACK LONDON’S 


Old Quebec The People of 
The Fortress of New France the Abyss 


The one writer who can yer aga 


reconstruct the atmosphere of Frenc An account of life and labor in the 


Canada, here describes the most London slums, as direct and forceful 

quaintly characteristic city in America. as this author’s tingling fiction. - 
Richly illustrated. Cloth, Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
$3.75 net (postage 27 cts.). $2.00 net (postage 22 cts.). 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S Life of Gladstone 


Second Edition. In three octavo volumes illus- 

trated with portraits, etc. Cloth, $10.50 net. 
“The work before us has more than fulfilled our expectations; it is indeed 
a masterpiece of historical writing, of which the interest is absorbing, the 
authority indisputable, and the skill consummate.’’ ‘ 
—The Saturday Review, London. 


In Fiction ; 


The only up-to-date, adequate picture in fiction of the new navy t 


The Spirit of the Service 


By EDITH ELMER WOOD 


llustrated by Rurus F. Zogpaum 


From the first clear-cut picture of the interview between Capt. Cartwright 
and the political leader through all the characteristic details of a life that 
in peace and war has the fascination of an unknown world to the average 
civilian, the book is intensely absorbing. Cloth, $1.50. 


Also Published Ghis QUeek: 
JACOB A. RUS’ xew book ROBERT HERRICK’S new book 


Children of the Tenements Their Child 


Direct, telling pictures which make A new volume in the popular series 

clear as no other medium could, the of ‘‘ Little Novels” in whieh Mr. 

‘ conditions confronted in ‘‘ The Battle Wister’s ‘‘ Philosophy Four’? was the 

with the Slum.” first issue. By the author of ‘**The 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Real World.’’ Cloth, 50 cts. 


Recently Issued 


Mr. QUILLER COUGH’S Hetty Wesley 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“* As the actual life of areal woman. . . Full of tenderness, real teegeeys anda 
this story of a great woman, the sister beauty which shines serenely through 
and equal of great men, cuts deep into weakness and terror.”’ 

life.’—The London Times. —The Academy, London. 
By the author of ‘ Saracinesca”’ By the author of “ Dorothy Vernon” 


Mr. CRAWFORD'S new novel Mr. MAJORS new novel 
The Heart of Rome A Forest Hearth 


A Tale of the “Lost Water” A simple, page be bi of . 
A story of the search for a hidden neer Indiana, well caleut to repea 
statue “under the foundations of a the success of ** When Knighthood was 
Roman palace, and of the conflicting in Flower. 
interests centering therein. Illustrated by Crype O. DeLAnp. 
Cloth, $1.50. Cloth, $1.50. 7 


Ghe most satisfying of the season's juveniles 


Mr. STEWART E. WHITE’S The Magic Forest 


“It is marvelous how Mr. White has caught the outdoor atmosphere... the 

result is a real triumph of art. No better book could be put In & young boy's 

hands, and his elders can read it with equal pleasure.”—The New Y Sun. 
With illustrations in color by the process used in“ The be : 
of the Wild,” and many drawings in the text. Cloth, 81.40. 
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THE best that money can buy should be your aim 
in choosing a medicine, and this is Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It cures when others fail. 

SPECIAL COLONIST TICKETS.—Daily, now until 
Noy. 30, the Nickel Plate Road will sell special 
one-way Colonists’ tickets, Buffalo to California and 


_ other Pacific coast points at rate of $42.50, and at 


lower rates to points in Utah, Montana and Idaho. 
Splendid tri-weekly tourist car service. See local 
agents or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 

HUNTING IN THE MAINE Woops, LAW OFF ON 
Moose, Ocr. 15.—The rush is on! Hundreds are 
now journeying towards the Maine woods. The 
sportsman who has tired at blazing at the numer. 
ous deer, is now waiting for a shot at the big fel- 
lows. The law was off on Moose last Thursday, and 
this giant of the forest, the king of the Maine 
Woods, is crashing through the brush of the cele- 
brated Moosehead, Aroostook, Rangeley and Wash- 
ington County Regions, pursued by the enthusiastic 
Nimrod. Get your gun, and enjoy a week or two in 
Maine’s timberlands. Health and sport await you. 
Send a two-cent stamp to the General Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, 
for the beautiful illustrated booklet, called ‘ Fish- 
ing and Hunting.” It tells all about the game 
region of Maine and New Brunswick. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
éte., published under this heading at ten cents a Bee ; 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


BANGOR ALUMNI NoTIcn. The fall meeting of the 
Bangor Alumni Association of Boston and vicinity will 
be held Monday, Noy. 2, 1903, from 12 till 3 o’clock, in 
Hotel Bellevue, opposite Congregational House, Boston, 
You are urged to make a special effort to be present at 
this meeting. President David N. Beach, D. D., will be 
our guest. He writes in ha Jobe to the Seminary that 
“there is much of interest report and discuss.” 

Dinner, & la carte, at 12 o’clock. Will you come? Do. 

A. H. WHEELOCK, Sec. and Treas. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated tee Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; Be eoree temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin vessels; 

yg the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 
+3 fe } 


mtributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be.made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT..Secretary. W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 
WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIGNS. The thirty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
will be held in Plymouth Church, West Chapel Street, 
New Haven, Ct. Deion ae and Thursday, Nov. 4th 
and 5th, 1903, beginning ednesday morning at ten 
o’clock. Reports from the various departments will be 
given, and there will be addresses from representatives 
of the work in Africa, Turkey, India, China, Japan and 
Mexico. The Wednesday afternoon session will be 
sent siomee for young ladies. Wednesday evening there 
1 be addresses by Rey. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., 
and Rey. E. E. Strong, D. D. 
oe, Prices oo oabete| of pee Seta on the certificate 
en secured. E. HARRIET STANWOOD, Sec’y. 
Oct. 22, 1903. i 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Sifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted. An experienced matron for institutional 
work - Boston. Address H. C., 44, care The Congrega- 


Wanted. Ina missionary school in the South, a lad 
eompetent to teach classes in vocal music and to culti- 
vate individual voices. Address ‘ Vocal,” 44, care of 
The Congregationalist. 


Ministers, their families and friends wishing to visit 
Boston for a longer or shorter time may find a home at 
the Dewing Memorial, Revere, at reasonable rates. 


Boarders. Wanted, one or two boarders in a small 
—— family. Most pleasant home in Dorchester. 

‘erms moderate. References exchanged. Address S., 
44, office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Southern Greens. The ladies of Central Congre- 
gational Church, Atlanta, want to furnish your Christ- 


mas or wedd decorations in church or home. Special 
box contains Southern Smilax, Holly, Magnolia, Sabal 
Palm Leaves, Long Needle Pines, Gray Moss, enough to 


decorate church o af size, Anything found in South- 
ern forests. from ear’s ers: ** Finest display we 
ever had,’* Park Church, Boston; ‘* We pee purrey de- 

with the greens,’ Park. Har ‘ord; ** Finest decora- 
tions we ever had,’’ Pi 


a Pesta ines; ** Most beautiful 


uth, Columbus. Proceeds 
for new church building. rite early. No orders after 
Dee. 10. <a Mrs. 


E. Jenkins, 229 N. Boule- 
J 


PRESIDENT THWINC’S 


Baccalaureate Addresses, 1891-1903 


Of the volume, HENRY VAN DYKE says: 

“Wit and wisdom are both here, sound doctrine and 
clear illustration. But the —— accent, the inspi- 
ration of a true human spirit, the touch of sympathy, 
and the courage of leadership—this is what I like, and 
this is put into these pages. It is good to read them.” 


Price, $1.00 net. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York 
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WORK avons CHILDREN 


PATTERSON DU BOIS 


The Natural Way in Moral 
Training Four Modes of Nurture 


A novel effort to show by many familiar aspects of life 
how the laws of soul-nature parallel those of bodily 
nutrition and how they are to be applied in character- 
growing. Cloth, net, $1.25. 


SAMUEL B. HASLETT 


The Pedagogical Bible School 


Introduction by President G. Stanley Hall. 
A response to the increasing demand for more scientific 
methods of teaching in the Bible school. 

Cloth, net, 31.25. 


H, THISELTON MARK 


The Teacher and the Child 


Introduction by Patterson Du Bois. 
Elements of moral and religious teaching in the Day 
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up to date, ‘loth, net, $1.00. 


A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 
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much obseryation. Cloth, net, 50 cents. 
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The great value of this book lies in its simple sugges- 
tiveness. To the teacher whose artistic gifts are small 
this is a treasure trove. Illustrated, net, 75 cents. 


MARTHA K. LAWSON 


The Lord’s Prayer for 
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Miss Lawson is a specialist in the science of kindergar- 
tening and has applied her skill to unfolding the meaning 
of each petition in the Lord’s Prayer. 

Illustrated, cloth, net, 50 cents, 
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More Bible Stories Without 
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With questions at the end of each chapter and the an- 
swers in a separate booklet. 
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as it does something for the child to do, but not taxing 
unduly.’’—Messenger. Cloth, 75 cents. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF. 
AUGUSTE COMTE 


By L. Levy-Bruut of the University of 
Paris. Authorized translation, with an in- 
troduction by Frederick Harrison. 

8vo. Net, $5.50. 


A plain, independent account of what Comte | 
really taught, written by one possessed of the | 
fullest qualifications for such a task. No work | 
’ ef recent date will enable students to under- | 
stand so clearly the solution given by the | 
French philosopher to the perplexing moral, | 
social, and religious problems of our time. | 


THE NATURE 
OF MAN 


Studies in Optimistic Philosophy 


By Evre Mercunikorr. Translation and 
Introduction by P. Chalmers Mitchell, Sec- | 
retary of the Zodlogical Society. 
8vo. Illustrated. Net, $2.00. 


It is not often that a scientific book may be | 
read with ease, profit, and pleasure by the gen- | 
eral reader, so that M. Metchnikoff’s book | 
eomes in the nature of an agreeable surprise. | 
It is marked by a refreshing naiveté and a 
large simplicity which are characteristically 
Russian. The scientific importance of this 
work is so great that it is spoken of in Eng- 
land as the most valuable production since 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
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Next Week 


A Great Religious Festival in Brittany (illus- 
_trated), by Frank Yeigh. 

The Comfort of Pictures (illustrated), by Estelle 
_M. Hurl. 

Henry Clay Trumbull—an appreciation, with 
cover portrait, by George Perry Morris. 

Present Conditions in Our Churches, by Rev. 
Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


ane Ilustrated Poem, by Frank Dempster Sher- 
n. 


A touching instance of 
the permanence of Ed- 
wardean thought was the request made 
on the evening of ‘Edwards Sunday ”’ 
by a minister on his dying bed—since gone 
to his reward—as he asked his son to go 
into the Christian Endeavor meeting and 
say something on the blessed value of 
spiritual truth inherted from the great 
theologian. What wonderful fulfillme: t 
of God’s covenant that one great life, 
wholly consecrated to God a century and 
a half ago, should thus send down strength 
and blessing ‘“‘from generation to genera- 
tion!” 


Character Counts 


The movement for 
solidifying Boston 
Congregational in- 
terests advanced another step last week. 
The three Suffolk conferences convened 
at points within their own districts, nom- 
‘inated three men, respectively, as candi- 
dates for the commissionship to be cre- 
_ ated by the projected Union Conference 


Nine Men Nominated as 
Boston Commissioners 


at its meeting Noy. 19, at Park Street 


_ Church, The nine nominees, Rev: W. H. 
Davis, D.D., of Eliot, Newton, Mr. 
_ Charles H. Butan of Harvard, Brookline, 

Mr. Arthur S. Johnson of Old South from 
the Suffolk West; Rev. Daniel Evans, 

Cambridge, Rev. 
©. L. Noyes of Winter Hill and Mr. 

oy Ar G. Cook of Shepard Memorial 

from the Suffolk North; and Rev. W. R 


eae of Highland, Roxbury, Rev. 


§. L. Loomis of Union, Boston, and Mr. 


_ Seth P. Mendell of Pilgrim, Dorchester, 


from the Suffolk South are all excellent 
“choices. Most of them represent strong 
churches, and they have already signified 
in yarious ways their vital interest in 
é problems of local Congregationalism. 
From these nine nominees five will be 
osen at the approaching meeting of 

the Union Conference to serve as com- 
lissioners. A by-law of the new consti- 

n provides that each of the local 
shall be represented by at 
commissioner. But the election 
rom the united body of the dele- 
present at the meeting. It is en- 
ng that the earnest and serious 
sion of the last few months is now 
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crystallizing into such definite and promis- 
ing action. We believe that a position 
on this board of commissioners offers a 
minister or laymen an opportunity of as 
large usefulness as he can find in the field 
of Christian service today. 


This revival of Con- 
gregational esprit de 
corps is by no means confined to metro- 
politan Boston. There has not been for 
years in Brooklyn such a gathering as 
that of Congregational clans at the Acad- 
emy of Music last week, which is reported 
elsewhere in this issue. It was an un- 
forced, hearty demonstration of enthu- 
siasm for our polity and mission in a city 
already strong Congregationally, but need- 
ing the inspiration of a closer fellowship. 
In other parts of the country a similar 
desire for strengthening our forces and 
using them more effectively is mani- 
fested. We have received a report of 
an animated discussion by Nebraska Con- 
gregationalists recently and the definite 
scheme there outlined which involves the 
putting of a man into the field not only 
to cheer home missionary churches, but 
to serve the interests of self-supporting 
churches as well. In Wisconsin also one 
or two trusted leaders are urging the con- 
sideration of the general subject of closer 
affiliation of local churches. It was the 
topic of a paper read at the recent state 
meeting at Menominee by Rev. J. H. 
Chandler, whose theme was Undeveloped 
Resources of Congregationalism and whose 
argument followed the general lines of 
Rev. W. R. Campbell’s paper at the meet- 
ing of Congregational ministers of Greater 
Boston last May. A strong committee 
was appointed to report at the next state 
meeting. Evidently the admitted weak- 
nesses in our polity are being seriously 
faced the country over and remedies are 
being devised to be, we hope, thoroughly 
earried out. 


A General Awakening 


It is equally gratifying 
The Rank and File that interest. in this 
Must Help ey 5 2 

movement is beginning 
to be felt among the rank and file of our 
churches. Indeed, the problems of the 
relation of the urban and suburban 
churches was the central theme of one of 
the sessions of the Suffolk West Confer- 
ence last week and its discussion shows 
that there is not only an awakening to 
the urgent need of strengthening and 
uniting Congregational forces, but a de- 
termination to meet the situation in a 
large and statesmanlike way. No board 
of commissioners, however strongly made 
up, can do this work apart from the con- 
stant sympathy and support of the de- 
nomination asa whole. And something 
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Event and Comment 


more than sympathy is called for. There 
must be offers of personal service at 
points in Greater Boston where there is 
sore lack of competent Sunday school in- 
struction, of capable administration of 
affairs and of workers in the various 
spheres of church activity. If a dozen or 
score or fifty men and women in Greater 
Boston would take up—each of them— 
some single Christian service in connec- 
tion with the city field, the results in the 
course of a few years might be little short 
of marvelous. 


It seems to be evident 
that Dowie is not mak- 
ing the impression on New York city 
which he boasted he would make. We 
do not believe he has ever made by his 
preaching a profound impression on Chi- 
cago. Zion City has been recruited largely 
from ruralcommunities. Dowie’s Leaves 
of Healing has been sent out by the mil- 
lion into country districts, telling of the 
prophet’s power, using accepted truths of 
the Christian gospel as a basis, and de- 
scribing wonderful cures through Dowie’s 
prayers. One who has traveled exten- 
sively in sections remote from large cities 
says he has often heard people on farms 
and in the backwoods talking of the sto- 
ries they had read in Leaves of Healing. 
Most families have either some member 
or some friend in their care who is ill. 
Many a sum of money goes to Dowie 
through the mails from these people with 
requests for his prayers for their sick, 
and his receipt comes back to them 
stamped with the day and hour when he 
prayed. Some of these sick persons re- 
cover, and would recover without any 
connection with Zion City. The story of 
every such recovery is discussed as a cure, 
and helps to advertise the business. A 
gentleman who has studied Dowie for a 
long time says that Dowie will probably 
describe in his paper, not his failure, but 
the failure of New York to receive his 
message, and its desperate condition, will 
call for renewed consecration of his fol- 
lowers and a large increase of contribu- 
tions to enable him to carry out what he 
claims is the will of God for the regenera- 
tion of the metropolis through him; and 
he will get the money. Dowie’s mission 
to New York will very likely prove to be 
no failure, from his point of view. 


Dowie Not a Failure 


Discerning students of 
the current political 
campaign are pointing out the fact that 
the platform speaking, notably in New 
York city, has changed its character 
from the type of former political oratory. 
The tone is more conversational, tle 
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style more familiar. Flights of eloquence 
are avoided. The speakers do not under- 
take to cover a large field of debate but 
to select certain salient facts and press 
them home to their auditors. Have we 
not here a hint for the modern minister? 
He, too, needs to realize the style of 
preaching which today attracts and sways 
the people. A layman ventured to ad- 
monish his clerical auditors to this effect 
at one of our local conferences last week. 
They may learn the lesson by precept if 
they inquire of their parishioners, as well 
as by the example of political, successful, 
public speakers. 


In his address when 
inaugurated president 
of Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary Dr. 
F. L. Patton said: ‘‘ With those who in 
our day would make our theology more 
distinctively Christian by making it ap- 
pear that our only knowledge of God 
comes to us through Christ I have no 
sympathy. It is a dis-service to revealed 
religion to disparage natural theology in 
the hope of exalting Christ. Natural 
theology is the basis of revealed theology.”’ 
Thus speaks the orthodox rationalist. 
Rey. 8. M. Crothers, D. D., pastor of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) Church, Cam- 
bridge, in an article on Jonathan Ed- 
wards, in the Christian Register, argues 
that Edwards’s “ ‘love of being in general’ 
was something that could not be limited 
to a personal affection’’; and he, Mr. 
Crothers, goes on to say: ‘‘The Christo- 
centric theology of our day takes for 
granted that God conceived of as the 
universal being is too remote to arouse 
emotion. . . . We love God not merely as 
we love a particular person, but as we 
yield ourselves willingly to a universal 
power and toa perfect law. . . . True vir- 
tue is something more than a love of per- 
son even though that person be conceived 
of as divine... . No Christo-centric for- 
mula is adequate.’’ Here speaks the het- 
erodox rationalist. How alike their 
point of view! ; 


Where Orthodoxy and 
Heterodoxy Approach 
One Another 


In discussing religious 
education in this coun- 
try we intimated not 
long ago that the solution of the problem 
which our Nonconformist brethren and 
Anglican friends in England really face 
was one of a concordat or compromise, 
possibly along lines recently suggested 
by R. F. Horton. It is gratifying to find 
so able and dispassionate a man of let- 
ters and politician as Mr. Augustine Bir- 
rell taking this position in the first num- 
ber of the Independent Review, He sees 
clearly that it will be a long time before 
the Liberal party can “sterilize the House 
of Lords and reduce to impotence the 
House of Bishops’’; that elimination of 
the Bible from the public schools will 
never be tolerated either by Anglicans or 
Nonconformists; and that the only way 
out is by a compromise, lacking which, 
the fight must go on, “with conse- 
quences to the cause of religion which 
some day will startle both Churehman 
and Dissenter.”’ 


The English Educa- 
tion Controversy 


We are glad to find The 
“ Examiner, the organ of 
English Congregation- 
alism, saying that “the clergy are entitled 
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to ask as the price of handing over their 
schools that they should have the right of 
teaching Church of England children in 
their own way,” and that Congregation- 
alists ‘‘ought not to object to grant them 
this so long as all schools are put under 
public control, and no attempt is made 
to instruct Nonconformist children in a 
form of religion which is unacceptable.” 
It also insists that all disabilities under 
which Nonconformist teachers now suf- 
fer must be removed. Too much of the 
language used by those active in the Pas- 
sive Resistance movement has implied 
that there was nothing to be said for the 
Anglican position opposing pure secular- 
ism, and has also implied that conscience 
was a factor totally lacking among Ang- 
licans. Dr, P. T. Forsyth, in a striking 
letter to the Examiner on The Spirit- 
ual Reason for Passive Resistance, writ- 
ing as a High Church Congregationalist, 
admits that the last Education Act was 
an invasion of the Anglican conscience 
no less truly than the present Act is an 
invasion of the Nonconformist’s; and he 
says that he sees no solution of the pres- 
ent issue, that is just to all ‘‘but secular 
teaching alone from the state, with right 
of entry all around on the part of great 
groups of churches for religious teaching 
of a positive, and not a colorless kind.” 


The President’s call for an 
extra session of Congress to 
meet Nov. 9 is due to his 
determination to have our trade rela- 
tions with Cuba put on an honest and 
mutually advantageous basis. Forces 
have been at work in Congress which 
if they had not been challenged by him 
would have made permanent what is now 
only a temporary alienation of Cuba from 
us. Pledges given by President McKinley 
and later by President Roosevelt must 
be redeemed by Congress if we are to 
have an honorable record. Moreover 
there is every reason—yviewing the ques- 
tion broadly and not from sectional or 
personal standpoints—why we should 
have especially close terms of reciprocal 
trade with Cuba. As it is now her mer- 
chants are turning to Germany and Great 
Britain. It will be interesting to see how 
the South will Stand on an issue affecting 
it particularly. 


Congress in 
Extra Session 


The complete report of 
Be Sagheon! oe Fourth Assistant P ost- 

master General Bristow 
on the dishonest or negligent deeds of 
officials in the Post Office Department is 
now in the President’s hands, as is the 
report of Messrs. Bonaparte and Reno, 
commissioners appointed to aid the de- 
partment. They should be made public, 
and as promptly and fully as were the 
recent disclosures affecting the British 
War Office. No interference by United 
States senators, by Archbishop Ireland 
or by party managers should stand be- 
tween the Presidential inclination to deal 
rigorously with all concerned and the 
public’s rights to all the facts. The Pres- 
ident has everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by a bold policy. His surest title 
to re-election is by being loyal to his high- 
est ideals of public life. The past week 
has seen additional resignations and re- 
movals from office in the Postal Depart- 
ment, the cause being dereliction or dis- 


honesty. Reports from the Pacific Sake 
relative to widespread dishonesty in Ore- 
gon and Washington, growing out of ad- 
ministration of the land laws, are dis- 
quieting. The charges involve United . 
States senators as well as transportation 

companies and settlers. A of the 
great railway corporations centering in 
Pittsburg, Pa., where fierce rivalry bee 
tween the railways for franchise rights ‘ 
is rife, frankly admit that all progress 
toward perfection of plans is at a stand- 
still, owing to the brazen demand of the 
municipal legislators for pay for that 
which they propose to yote away. In- 
ternal dissensions in one of the great 
rapid transit companies of Chicago have 
reached a point where the courts have 
been called on; and disclosures of cor- 
ruption there promise to be shocking. 
Testimony before the referee in the case 
of the United Ship Building Company, 
given by Mr. Lewis Nixon, has disclosed 
even more clearly the abominable methods __ 
employed by Mr. Schwab and those who 
‘promoted ’’ that great fraud. Go where 
you please, probe where you may, the reve- 
lations no longer surprise if they show a 
disposition to get something for nothing, 
and a readiness to bribe and to receive 
bribes. 
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With the ‘technical 
questions of prop-- 
erty and mining involved in the dispute 
between Mr. Heinze and the Standard 
Oil magnates over copper mine property 
in Montana we are not conversant, nor 
are we called upon to pass judgment upon 
them. A Montana judicial tribunal on a 
broad issue brought before it, has ruled 
against the Standard Oil group, and an 
appeal has been taken to a higher.court. 
Immediately following the judicial deci- 
sion, word came from the East to suspend 
operations in the many mines in Montana 
owned in the East and controlled by Mr. 
Heinze’s opponents and affected by the 
court’s decision. Whatever the cause 
and whatever the motive for this order, 
the incident sheds light on the possibil- — 
ities of remote and alien ownership, and — 
reveals how dependent large numbers of 
men are for their livelihood on men with 
whom they have only the most artificial 
and distant relations. 


Montana’s Copper War 
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arta __, Faimes B, Dill, the emi 

“ hn nent corporation law-— 
ee ae yer, who has had much 
to do with the formation of trusts ag rod 
the past decade, in his address before th 
Pennsylvania Bar Association at ita la 
meeting, spoke true words — nt 
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_ to the revelations in New York 1 esy a a 


ing the United States Ship-building ¢ Com- 
pany. The more explicit these : 
the more rotten is the state of affairs dis. 
closed. Mr, Dill said: tin 


- : 

What the investing public, as a 
mands is something for a dollar, or som 
responsible for the deficiency. ia 

What promoters want as a class” 
What the public as investors, as 
mands is a reasonable degree 
What the promoters as a class der 
right to issue millions for nothing. 1 
promoters as a class demand is <a 
manipulation, free from responsibility at 
outset, as will enable them by a da 08 
division to take such a proportion of a 
curities that in case of success they rich 
financial rewards, while in case of failure 
personal responsibility attaches to 
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_ The Alaskan Award 


- the matter of the Alaska boundary shows 
that the United States has gained even 


That class of legislation which permits an 
_ Individual, generally the nominee of the real 
party interested, to be a director without be- 
‘ing a bona fide stockholder is wrong and in 
‘the wrong direction. It enables the man who 
directs to put before the public an irrespon- 
sible person who assumes the position of di- 
rector, although really he is merely a puppet. 
Mr. Dill’s remedy for the situation is de- 
pendent upon adequate state legislation 
governing incorporation. If the several 
states make corporate integrity their 
goal, then Federal legislation may not be 
necessary.. If they do not, and other states 
as well as Massachusetts—more’s the 
pity—take to following the example of 
New Jersey, then Mr. Dill sees plainly 
that there will be ‘‘national legislation 
to take charge of extra-territorial corpo- 
rations, or legislation which requires a cor- 
poration which is not a state organiza- 
tion to be incorporated under national 
__laws.’” 


The splendid uprising of 
high-minded Democrats 
against Tammany and in 
fayor of Mayor Low; the persistent at- 
tacks of “Boss’’ McLaughlin of Brook- 
lyn on Tammany and his refusal to align 
his followers for introduction of Tam- 
many misrule in the borough of Brook- 
lyn; Bourke Cochran’s lamentable dis- 
play of ignorance of facts and his pros- 
titution of his oratorical powers in op- 
position to the Reform ticket; Mayor 
Low’s-open charges against the great 
‘corporations that they are contributing 
to Tammany’s treasury in this campaign 
for reasons selfish and damnable, and his 
admission to the German population of 
the city that he believes in home rule in 
municipalities on matters affecting ob- 
servance of Sunday, etc.—these have 
been the main incidents in the strife now 
on in the metropolis. The tide seem- 


The Contest with 


' ingly is running in favor of the Fusion 


ticket. A victory of the Reform ticket 
now would have an invigorating effect 
throughout the country, cheering munic- 
ipal reformers everywhere. Once the 
tradition is shattered and the precedent 
of inevitable reform defeat after one term 
of office reversed, fighting to conserve 
reform in New York and everywhere else 
will become an easier matter. A second 
successive victory will show that’ the 
emotion has become a conviction; that 
a tendency has become a habit. Clergy- 
men of all churches are throwing them- 
selves into the fight for Mayor Low’s re- 
election positively and effectively. Feel- 
ing is especially.intense in Brooklyn, the 
City of Homes, where Tammany’s de- 
signs with respect to collusion with vice 


are loathed. Rey. Dr. S. P. Cadman, ad- 


dressing the rally of Congregationalists 
in Brooklyn last week, stirred them to 
passionate display of approval when he 
said: ; 

One duty awaits us as successors of the Pu- 
ritans, and that is to rout Tammany bag and 
baggage forevermore. We must tell the dirty 

_ beast on the other side of the river to stay in his 
Jair and not come ever here to defile the borough 
whose streets have been pressed with the feet 

Richard Salter Storrs and Henry Ward 
.- That is our business. Let’s go out 
and do it. 


Complete official decla- 
ration of the award in 


more territory than it was supposed she 
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had. Lord Alverstone, for reasons which 
we believe the Canadians themselves ul- 
timately will admit were honest, admitted 
the claim we made, and joined in setting 
the boundary far enough back from the 
coast to exclude Canada from access to 
the sea. The two Canadian commission- 
ers refused to sign the report, and they 
make serious charges against Lord Alver- 
stone. Public opinion in British North 
America is seething with discontent, and 
there is no hesitation either on the part 
of private citizens or of Canadian officials 
in saying, substantially what the Mon- 
treal Witness affirms, viz., that ‘in the 
evolution of Canadian nationality this 
award may have deeper significance than 
anything that has ever occurred in the 
relations of the Dominion to the empire 
and the republic.’’ Indeed, Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, the Canadian premier, address- 
ing the Dominion Parliament on the mat- 
ter and in laying before it documents 
showing that Canada while the commis- 
sion was being formed protested against 


the imperial policy, said distinctly that 


Canadians could but regret, in the light 


_of the decision of the tribunal, that Can- 


ada had not within in her own hands the 
management of diplomatic negotiations 
with the United States. Naturally such 
language has not failed to call forth com- 
ment and criticism in England, where it 
is generally believed that the affair can- 
not aid the imperial unification which 
Mr. Chamberlain has so much at heart. 
The English press, however, stands by 
Lord Alverstone, and insists that he ren- 
dered his decision in obedience to con- 
science and evidence; and Sir Wilfred 
Laurier wisely says that he will ‘decline 
to believe that Lord Alverstone’s decision 
was based upon other than judicial 
grounds until he has the evidence before 
him.” It is no less true in arbitration 
than in war that one side has to win and 
the other to lose; and Canada has had to 


_be the pupil to learn this lesson. 


War risks on shipping bound 
for the North Pacific are 
such that Lloyd’s Insurance Company is 
said to have increased its rates. Un- 
doubtedly the tension is high in Japan, 
and the conferences of the elder states- 
men, the Privy Council and Premier 
Katsura, are frequent and long over 
the points dispute between Japan and 
Russia. These have been the subject of 
voluminous, diplomatic correspondence 
during the past few weeks. Everything 
points to a firm stand by Japan on pres- 
eryation of Korean autonomy, and to 
frank concessions by her with respect to 
Russia’s place in Manchuria. Both Pow- 
ers undoubtedly are so massing troops, 
ships and stores that if diplomacy fails, 
then the call to war may not find either 
wanting in equipment and strategic ad- 
vantage. Much depends upon what the 
Korean Government may do; and latest 
reports do not indicate that the king and 
his advisers are showing any marked 
wisdom or courage in dealing with the 
matter. 


The Far East 


The death of the widow 
of Rev. Charles Spur- 
geon removes one who was a loyal help- 
mate to him. With the mysterious death 
of Francis Ellingwood Abbot, found dead 
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on his wife’s grave, goes a leader of a 
band of New England radicals in reli- 
gion that formerly was more influential 
and better known than it has been of 
late. His last days were those of pessi- 
mism. Gordon McKay, who leaves an 
immense fortune derived from a monop- 
oly of boot and shoe making machinery, 
the invention of which revolutionized a 
New England industry and affected the 
markets of the world, has generously re- 
membered Harvard University in his will. 
He had been conspicuous formerly as a 
layman in the First Congregational 
Church, Pittsfield, Mass., and his gen- 
erosity during his life was admirable. 
The death of Lecky, the historian and 
member of the British Parliament, will 
call attention anew to his merits as a 
writer who had a philosophy of history 
to expound, and whose contributions to 
the history of rationalism and of the evo- 
lution of social and democratic ideals 
were weighty. From the religious stand- 
point, as the Spectator pointed out in 
reviewing his last book, The Map of Life, 
he was essentially a pagan of the Stoic 
type. 


The Phenomenon of Dowieism 


Is it possible for the Christian Church 
to learn anything from so grotesque and 
painful a phenomenon as Dowieism? It 
certainly behooves every person seriously 
interested in the progress of truth and 
righteousness to study this and other pro- 
fessedly religious movements of this per- 
plexing age; and if the most powerful 
microscope reveals little real worth, to 
measure the significance of the public 
attitude to them and the elements in 
them which secure even a temporary 
following. 

We are gratified at the soundness of 
the popular judgment of Mr. Dowie and 
his cohorts. New York city may to a 
degree be immersed in material things, 
but it is able still to discern between 
the true and spurious in the Christian 
religion. Its opinion of the Dowie propa- 
ganda made known not only through its 
leading ministers and associated bodi¢s 
of preachers, but through the secular 
press and through the comment of hard- 
headed business men is, we believe, the 
correct opinion and will prove the verdict 
of history. Even the non-churchgoing, ir- 
religious masses recognize and appreciate 
the difference between a bombastic, scur- 
rilous, mercenary, quasi religious propa- 
ganda and the steady, patient, honest 
presentation and embodiment of Chris- 
tianity to be found in scores and hun- 
dreds of churches in the metropolis today, 
despite their manifest defects and short- 
comings. To the appeals of an evangelist 
like Moody, to the preaching of a Maltbie 
Babcock, to a dignified, imposing Ecu- 
menical Missionary Conference even 
worldly New Yorkers render their tribute 
of appreciation. Dowieism and its run- 
ning mate, Shilohism, may continue for a 
while to attract persons of certain tem- 
peraments. Christian Science will doubt- 
less for a long time appeal even to per- 
sons of intellectual ability and high moral 
ideals, but none of them nor any new reli- 
gious fad which may develop, will ever 
carry captive any large proportion of the 
sound and worthy elements in American 
citizenship. 
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‘But Dowieism reveals a popular long- 
ing for religious leadership. We cannot, 
even in this most democratic of all the 
eenturies, ignore the instinct native to 
the human heart that craves authorita- 
tive direction in matters of the spirit. 
That impulse still regnant in the breasts 
of millions of Roman Catholics inspires 
a loyalty to the new pope no less ardent 
than that accorded to his predecessors 
through the Christian centuries. So when 
a strong personality comes forward like 
Dowie, asserting himself to be some 
great one, he is sure of a certain follow- 
ing even in Protestantism. We must 
match such leadership as that by lead- 
ership based on personal worth and ca- 
pacity to instruct and guide the unthink- 
ing multitude in paths of truth, honor 
and service. 

There is a just craving for guidance in 
the realm of truth. Many persons in our 
Protestant congregations today hardly 
know what they believe. They have be- 
come unsettled either because they have 
thought themselves away from inherited 
beliefs or because disquieting echoes re- 
garding the destructive work of modern 
scholars have reached them. Chris- 
tian minister ought to be ambitious not 
to super-impose a scheme of truth upon 
their minds, but to present his own con- 
vietions so clearly and definitely that ey- 
ery member of his congregation shall be 
impressed by his sincerity and feel the 
solid substratum of unchangeable spirit- 
ual truths beneath the ebb and flow of 
moderr thought. 

Dowie’s leadership rests also upon his 
ability to set his followers at work. Our 
churches and ministers have much to 
learn about utilizing the differing talents 
of different persons for the ends of the 
kingdom of God. All around us are per- 
sons waiting to be set to work. They 
want definite and serious tasks. They 
aspire to something more ‘‘ worth while”’ 
than ushering well dressed members of a 
respectable congregation to their assigned 
seats, to some service more definitely re- 
lated to the need and woe of the world 
than the arrangement of floral decora- 
tions for the pulpit. When a daring idea 
like that of visiting every house in New 
York city with a view to personal in- 
fluence over the members of the house- 
hold is broached, no wonder that it fires 
the zeal of willing workers. More defi- 
nite programs of action put carefully, 
earnestly and frequently before our con- 
gregations would, we are confident, elicit 
response eyen from persons now thought 
to be lukewarm and sluggish, 

A phenomenon like that of Dowieism 
gives us a splendid opportunity to em- 
phasize anew the incomparable leadership 
of Jesus Christ. Undimmed by the pass- 
ing of the years, the glory which sur 
rounds our Lord seems worlds removed 
from the ostentatious self-glorification of 
the founders and promoters of our mod- 
erm religious cults, John Alexander 
Dowie, F. W. Sandford, Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy—how the plain common sense man 
of the street with no pretense to religion 
shrinks no less instinctively than the rep- 
resentatives and custodians of institu- 
tional Christianity from such assumption 
of leadership in the name of the Lord! 
No, the coming leader of God's hosts will 
be like his Master, simple, humble, gentle, 
selfdenying. He may be only the shep- 
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herd of a few unlettered people in a re- 
tired community. He may be the Bishop 
or Archbishop of a body of strong and 
closely related churches. But his leader- 
ship—be his sphere small or great—will 
be, because he knows how to make men 
believe the great universal truths of our 
religion and knows how to set tasks for 
others worthy of the outlay of time and 
energy andconducing to human better- 
ment and progress. 


Another Successful Anniversary 


The meeting of the American Board 
this month at Manchester, N. H., was 
in every respect at high-water mark. 
It is, therefore, to be noted with special 
satisfaction that the meeting of the 
American Missionary Association at 
Cleveland, 0., the following week was 
equally successful. In attendance, in 
the presentation of the work of the 
year, in the discussion of vital topics, 
and in its relation to the present life of 
our country the meeting was national 
and worthily represented the whole body 
of our churches. 

It has been thought difficult to secure 
a largely attended missionary meeting 
of our home societies outside of New 
England. But the 3817 delegates en- 
rolled this year almost equals the en- 
rollment of the American Missionary 
Association at New London last year. 
Next October the National Council and 
all the three anniversaries of our mis- 
sionary societies will be held in Iowa 
in two suecessive weeks. But if the 
American Board in New Hampshire and 
the American Missionary Association in 
Ohio can each gather a representative 
assembly in October as large as can be 
accommodated in the largest church in 
the city, the question will be raised 
whether it is best to mass all these 
gatherings in one state and at one season 
of the year. This time, without doubt, 
more people participated in these two 
meetings and a much larger number of 
churches were directly affected than 
would have been the case if both had 
been held together. 

The business of the association was 
done, so far as appeared, by a small num- 
ber of persons, and the most important 
part of it was practically settled before 
the meeting was held. Perhaps the rea- 
son that the business meeting was mostly 
formal and that only a small proportion 
of the delegates participated in it, is to be 
found in the fact that it was well done 
and was approved by all who had any 
official responsibility. This again raises 
the question whether a corporation like 
the American Board, limited in number 
as it has been, is not more effective to do 
business and more really representative 
than an assembly of delegates chosen by 
some of the churches, many of them for 
the first time and without previous con- 
sideration of important matters which 
call for decision, At any rate the busi- 
ness of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation this year was well done. The 
appointment of Dr. Beard as honorary 
secretary and editor was a just recog- 
nition of his long and able administration, 


and while relieving him somewhat of 


the weight of burdens soon to be found 
too heayy because of his age, keeps him 
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‘to deepen and broaden knowledge both 


in touch with the work oie 
and gives to it the benefit 
Dr. Beard has proved himself a bg 
successor of Dr. Strieby, the first: secre- 
tary and if not the founder, at any rate 
the layer of foundations for this institu- a 
tion as it now is; and greater praise of. 
Dr. Beard could not be given. 
The name of Dr. Cooper heads the list | 
of salaried officials, and we presume he is 
to be the chief secretary. His long and 
intimate official relations with the asso- 
ciation, his statesmanlike knowledge of — 
the problems with which it deals, his high 
standing in Connecticut, where he has so 
long been pastor of one of our largest 
churches, and indeed his recognized posi- 
tion in our denomination, assure the 
association of continued and increasing 
success. It has never had a greater op- 
portunity than now, nor more important 
work ready at its hand. It may not be 
too much to say that it never before so 
clearly apprehended the situation it has 
faced or had so friendly recognition by 
both races in the Southern states. That 
it is so well manned and has so hopeful 
an outlook is not a warrant for Congre- 
gationalists to rest satisfied with its con 
dition but an excellent reason for them 
to support it more heartily than ever 
before. 


How Has Your Christian Faith 
_ Changed Since Childhood 


Christian faith is not a dogma, it is 
an experience, which changes with our 
growth. And, furthermore, it is an ex- 
perience of acquaintanceship with a per- 
son which must change with advancing 
knowledge of the friend with whom we 
live. He who knows no more of Christ 
than he knew in the days of his child- 


hood only possesses a rudimentary and 
imperfect faith. To liye with Christ is 
by the interpretation afforded by our : 
own experience and by our oe 
knowledge of the glorious 
our Redeemer and our Friend. (fe sé 
child’s faith is beautiful in its trustful 
simplicity, but the man’s ‘es is the 
faith of a man. — 
Faith is not a creed, but it 
itself ina creed. We voiced 
faith mainly in words which ws given 
us. But now it is a privilege to find our : ‘ 
own forms of expression, old or : 
bodying our belief in words of 
choice. It would clear up : 
ingly with many of us if we took Bins to 
put in words what we really do | lieve. 
Men reach heaven by faith ex 
holiness; but they would hays 
time on earth if they u 
and clearly as well as beliey 
ish simplicity, For doubt is of 
—of the gray twilight of v 
and not of the broad day of t 
sincerity. = 
The phraseology of Ch 
changes with the years, There 
growth of the race as well as « 
dividual which gives us 2 
view. Our faith, if it is” 
alive, has changed in its e igen 
will change again as years 
bring new knowledge and r 
But as we look, being a thousand 
and many years away from our | 
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hood’s home, and see the same sun and 
stars that we remember, so from the new 
point of view, with the new thoughts and 
knowledge, the essential things of faith 
will be unchanged. As the earth holds 
us and we cannot wander or be lost 
among the stars, so the attraction of the 
personal love and trust, the experience 
of the yearlong life with Christ, holds us 
and we look up to the heavens and see 
the shining of God’s love. Until Christ 
changes and the love of God grows cold, 
no change of thought in the loving heart 
can drive us out of the sunlight of the 
presence of our Lord. 


In Brief 


_ The irony of salutation—Dowie’s ‘Peace 
be with thee.” 


And still the Jonathan Edwards commenda- 
tions continue. Because of them New Eng- 
land, yea, the whole country, will know and 
love him better. 


Shall We Shoot the Old Minister? was the 
title of one of Ian Maclaren’s striking articles 
some time ago. Boston’s leading Baptist 
church has concluded not to shoot but to call 
him. A good example for some smaller 
churches. 


The English educators here on the second 
- Mosely Commission got a nugget of truth 
which they will do well to con over, when 
they heard from Prof. Felix Adler that ‘‘ the 
education which the English give to the elect 
we give to everybody.’’ 


The Municipal Art Society of. Chicago has 
- won a notable victory for ‘‘ The City Beauti- 
ful,” by creating sentiment which has led the 
. Common Council to vote to abolish all ad- 
vertising on public property, including the 

_ elevated railway stations. 


Negro Congregationalists are trying to estab- 

lish a newspaper to represent their interests. 

Rey. James Bond, D. D., Nashville, Tenn., is 

a to be its editor. He says confidently, ‘ Give 

us the means and we will make The Congre- 

gational Index to the South what The Congre- 

; gationalist is to the East.” We*wish him 
--  suecess. We are going to brace up. 


And now. to the almost endless list of men 
and women who attest to the matchless viril- 
ity of the-Edwards stock are to be added 
the names of the wife of President Roosevelt, 
the wife of Secretary of the Interior Hitch- 
cock, and Miss Anthony, the recent winner of 
the woman’s amateur golf competition in the 
United States! Mrs. Roosevelt is descended 
through the line of Timothy Edwards of 
Stockbridge, and Mrs. Hitchcock through the 
President Timothy Dwight line of New Haven. 


Togethor with the ‘famous pulpit’’—pic- 
tured and described in a recent Congregation- 
alist—from which in mature age Jonathan 
Edwards gave to men the “‘sincere milk of 
the word,” we hear of another interestin 
relic of quite a different character, viz., the 

, silver porringer from which the infant theolo- 
| gian was himself fed. This cup was loaned 
1 to the Edwardean collection at Andover by 
’ Rey. Calvin M. Clark of Haverhill, to whom 
A it came down through the Edwards-Hooker 
*: line, and who in turn is to pass it on to a Con- 
i -__ gregational minister in the same line. 


The installation of Dr. F. L. Patton as presi- 
dent of Princeton Theological Seminary seems 
to have set the example of having a presiden- 
tial office in theological institutions. The 
Western Theological Seminary, Presbyterian, 
at Allegheny, Pa., has called Dr. David Gregg 
to beitshead. The action seems to have been 
taken without any encouragement on his part, 

yet he may find it a welcome change from his 
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long and successful pastorate at La Fayette 
Avenue Chureh, Brooklyn. Congregational- 
ists will follow the former pastor of Park 
Street Church with interest wherever he goes. 


The resignation of Dr. A. A. Berle from 
Union Park Church, Chicago, over which he 
was installed last February, is a serious dis- 
appointment to himself and tothe church. As 
he finds the necessity for removal from Chi- 
cago entirely in the ill health of his family, 
the case is not open for argument. The sym- 
pathy of his many friends will go out to him 
in the earnest hope that his wife and children 
may be restored to health; and while he ex- 
pects only to minister to them in the coming 
months, he will probably be able to preach at 
least a part of the time. He will make his 
home for the winter at Boscawen, N. H. 


Here comes floating across the Atlantic an 
Armeno-Turkish missionary paper printed in 
Constantinople, whose leading article is a re- 
print of Dr. Henry van Dyke’s Open Letter 
to College Students, which appeared in The 
Congregationalist last August. Not long 
before this same journal printed a translation 
of Rey. W. T. Gunn’s quaint little sketch, 
entitled Simon’s Son. The English papers 
honor us frequently with reprints of our arti- 
cles and editorials, but it is seldom that Con- 
stantinople papers make extracts from our 
columns. We make our best bow to this dis- 
tant wielder of the scissors and think he 
shows excellent editorial judgment. 


Now this is certainly a fine idea—the sug- 
gestion from a Vermont layman that pastors 
note certain articles in each issue of The Con- 
gregationalist, and ask their parishioners to 
be sure and read them. We rise to indorse 
this position, and think it will accrue quite as 
much to the health and usefulness of the 
churches as to the circulation of The Congre- 
gationalist. Suppose, for instance, Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall’s masterly address, 
printed in the last issue, or Dr. Arthur 
Smith’s thoughtful review of conditions in 
China, in this number, were thus brought to 
the attention of the people of our churches, 
how much good might result. We could easily 
make more specifications, but we refrain. 


Here’s a story which might appropriately 
have been told at the Lake Mohonk Indian 
Conference last week, but which we know 
wasn’t because it only happened the other 
day in a Boston suburban town. The servant 
girl isan Irish Roman Catholic and her mis- 
tress noticed on a recent Sunday morning that 
she gave no sign of preparing for church. 
“Why, aren’t you going to church as usual, 
Bridget?’ ‘‘Noma’am. The priest is going 
to talk about the Indians and I have no use 
for Indians. Let them go to their own coun- 
try and we will take care of ours.’”’ She must 
have been a sister of the famous Patrick who 
declared that his slogan henceforth was to be, 
«© America for the Americans, be jabers.’’ 


The Pan-American Conference of Episcopal 
bishops at Washington last week passed a 
resolution asking Presbyterians and Metho- 
dists to consider seriously the subject of 
church unity with a view to “arriving at 
intercommunion and possible union of them 
and us through the composition of some of 
the differences and the recognition that others 
do not constitute sufficient reasons for creat- 
ing or continuing a rupture.” If this means 
that the Episcopalians are ready to consider 
a basis of union on common ground these 
Protestant communities are already seriously 
considering churchunity. If it means absorb- 
ing them into the Episcopal Church it is at 
present difficult to consider that matter seri- 
ously. 


Great was the amazement of the members 
of the Mosely commission of English educa- 
tors last week to find the son of the President 
of the United States in a public school on an 
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equal basis there with sons of clerks and the 
like. ‘‘I understand what American democ- 
racy means now,”’ said one of the educators. 
How the shade of Mattbew Arnold must view 
with pleasure the turning of English thought 
toward deficiencies of the national scheme 
of secondary education, deficiencies that he 
never ceased to point out while he was a 
school inspector and commentator on civie 
as well as literary affairs. But his vision was 
always toward Germany and France and never 
toward this country as a possible model. 
Above all things he abhorred the ‘*‘ American- 
ization ’’ of England. Yet it seems to be com- 
ing. Alfred Mosely has entered his son at 
Yale, and Sir Edward Pollock his son at the 
Harvard Law School. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY EDITH GAY 


Topic, Nov. 8-14. Great Men of the Bible: 
What Elijah Teaches Us. 2 Kings 2: 1-19; 
Matt. 11: 14; Jas. 5: 17, 18. 

Elijah plays an important part in Old Tes- 
tament history and in the tradition of the 
Jews even to this day. He is the expected 
guest for whom the Jews set an empty chair 
at their passover feast. They constantly look 
for a second coming of Elias. He would in 
truth be welcomed in our modern civilization, 
for he had valuable qualities. One of his 
most pronounced characteristics was intre- 
pidity. He held himself subject to God and 
bowed his head before no other being or thing. 
One of our greatest hindrances on our onward 
march is fear. However bold we may wish 
to believe ourselves, in reality there is seldom 
a man who is not frequently in terror over 
something. What will people say? This in- 
ward query frustrates many a noble impulse 
and chills many a warm-hearted word into 
commonplaces. We fear to be ourselves. We 
ape the manners of the successful. We do 
things which others do effectively but are out 
of character forus. Weare afraid to be posi- 
tive when others are uncertain. We creep - 
cautiously behind barricades when an unpop- 
ular cause presents itself. Our fears are not 
conscious, and it is only as we compare our 
characters with that of a man like Elijah that 
we see how rare is genuine fearlessness. We 
can stay in our shell and save ourselves much 
trouble and hazardous adventure, but who 
will call to account the Ahabs and Jezebels, 
who will expel the idolatry and stir up the 
people to a new spiritual insight? 


Another characteristic worthy of emulation 
in Elijah, was that of doing things instead 
of talking about doing them. The talker is 
seldom the doer. The optimistic temperament 
spends its hours in pleasing dreams of what 
it will do sometime. To bea vital force is not 
to talk or write or dream, but it is to accom- 
plish in the face of obstacles and unpopularity. 
But no deed can be forceful or impressive 
unless behind it is aman with a character 
which has been forming for that deed, lo, 
these many years. In an emergency we show 
what we are. There have been months and 
years as a background for our acts. It is use- 
less to desire to be great or strong or influen- 
tial on a given occasion, unless we have begun 
long ago. Itis foolish to wish to be loved and 
not take the pains to make ourselves lovely. 
The character of Elijah made its impress upon 
all who saw him. He made enemies because 
he stirred the consciences of men. Elijah was 
not a conceited man. He made no effort to 
take credit to himself for great deeds done. 
If he had a message from Jehovah to the king, 
he came, gave the message and disappeared. 
No hanging around to see how his words were 
taken, no excuses, no explanations, no com- 
mittee meetings. 


A person who never seeks to do anything, 
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never fails in anything. If we live dependent 
upon others, taking what is passed to us, float- 
ing with the tide of public opinion, there will 
be no juniper tree for us. A useless, feeble 
life will save us from great agonies, over- 
whelming disappointments and discourage- 
ments. Because Elijah dared and achieved, 


A Jubilee for Church Building 

A series of simultaneous meetings in Boston 
for the Congregational Church Building So- 
ciety was held Oct. 25. Dr. C. H. Richards, 
secretary of the society, was welcomed at 
Harvard Church, Brookline, in the morning, 
and at Union Church in the evening. Rev. 
OC. H. Taintor, field secretary for the West, 
spoke at Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, in the 
morning, at Phillips of South Boston at ves- 
pers, and at Allston at the evening service. 
Mrs. Taintor was enjoyed at Central Church, 
Jamaica Plain, and Eliot of Roxbury. Dr. 
D. M. Pratt of Cincinnati covered Shawmut 
Church, Boston, and Central Church, Lynn. 
Park Street Church listened to Miss Jennie L. 
Blowers, of Porto Rico, and Rey. G. A, Hood 
at the morning service. Miss Blowers also 
spoke at the West Roxbury church in the even- 
ing, while Mr. Hood gave a stereopticon lec- 
ture at Berkeley Temple. Rey. C. G. Fogg 
and wife of Outer Long Island, Me., were 
heard at First Church, Cambridge, and Mr. 
Fogg at Dorchester Second. Last Friday 
evening Mr. and Mrs. Fogg spoke at Imman- 
uel Church, Roxbury, Dr. Taintor at Brighton. 
Thus sixteen Boston churches and pastors have 
extended the courtesy of a jubilee reception to 
the society already. During this week, meet- 
ings have been held in Andover, at the semi- 
nary and Chapel Church; in Woburn, Win- 
chester, Braintree, Methuen, Wakefield, and 
other places. The immediate purpose of thus 
celebrating the fiftieth year of the society’s 
work is to raise $68,000 for its most pressing 
needs, Every church visited made an offer- 
ing. 


A Special Service for College Men 

Once a year—it should be oftener—the Prot- 
estant churches of the Back Bay district hold 
a special service for college students, at which 
they are edified by addresses from represent- 
ative men, pleased by choice music, and given 
a hearty welcome to the church life of Boston. 
This year, as last year, the service was held 
in Emanuel (Protestant Episcopal) Church, 
Rey. Leighton Parks, rector. About five hun- 
dred students were present. Mr. G. E. Hug- 
gins, the well-known Y. M. C. A. worker at 
Harvard, Prof. E. ©. Moore of Harvard 
University and President Faunce of Brown 
University, dealt with the theme—The Re- 
sponsibilities of Educated Men. They all 
kept near the level of their hearers, were ad 
hominem in method, and insisted on service to 
the State and to the cause of Christianity as 
the only course open to the man of education 
if he is to escape the charge of base ingrat- 
itude and rejection of responsibility and op- 
portunity. It was a service caleulated to do 
much good, and to increase the respect of the 
student body for the Church’s hospitality— 
hospitality of mind and hospitality of wel- 
come to student attendants. 


A Pastor for Tremont Temple 


At last the troubled hosts of this great Bap- 
tist organization are to have a captain, under 
whom they will settle to their work with new 
courage. Dr. Lorimer’s name has finally been 
dropped, as it should have been long ago, and 
Rey. P. 8. Henson, D. D., has accepted a call 
as nearly unanimous as could be expected 
from such a constituency. This call is a re- 
markable tribute to the personality of a bril- 
Mant preacher, Dr. Henson will take up, at 
seventy-two years of age, a task which able 
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he-suffered. He perceived his mistake in em- 
phasizing force too much. He learned there 
in the wilderness that the ways of God are 
gentle and the heart of man is often hardened 
by too great roughness of touch. The greatest 
lessons in life are learned from the smallest 
things. A little child can teach us more of 


In and Around Boston 


men in the prime of life have looked on as 
beyond their ability. He will enter on it at 
the summons of a great chureh confident that 
he will succeed. 

Dr. Henson graduated from Richmond Col- 
lege, Virginia, fifty-five years ago, and was a 
teacher and a lawyer before he entered the 
ministry. His ministerial life has been spent 
mostly in Philadelphia, Chicago and Brooklyn. 
When Dr. Lorimer left the First Baptist 
Church of Chicago to come to Boston, Dr. 
Henson succeeded him and in a long pastorate 
had remarkable success, the membership in- 
creasing from 500 to 1,500. Vigorous in his 
old age, of hopeful spirit, with a sense of 
humor as keen as his spiritual apprehension, 
he may prove to be the chosen man to follow 
Dr Lorimer again, and repeat in Boston his 
experience in Chicago. 


Christian Education in the West 


Miss Honora DeBusk, a graduate of Colo- 
rado College, is a teacher n one of the mission 
schools of the Congregational Education Soci- 
ety in New Mexico. She did heroic work last 
year in the little cafion town of Seboyeta, 
ministering to the people who were visited 
with aterrible scourge of diphtheria. Three 
times she was forced by illness to drop her 
work and. come North and recuperate. The 
Edueation Society is now sending her among 
the churches to tell her story of the needs of 
the people of that great territory. She has 
spoken in Shawmut Church, Boston, Eliot 
Chureh, Newton, and in churches in Auburn- 
dale, Cambridge, Somerville and Salem and is 
to address the students at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, Abbot, Andover and Bradford Acad- 
emies; in Central Church, Boston, Second 
Church, Dorchester, and elsewhere. Pastors 
and churches will find her an attractive and 
interesting speaker. The society contem- 
plates opening an industrial school in New 
Mexico, which Miss DeBusk declares is 
greatly needed for the elevation of Mexican 
youth. 


Berkeley Temple Pastorless no Longer 


Berkeley Temple has secured its chosen min- 
ister, Rey. Allen A. Stockdale of Beachmont 
having accepted its call. Though now serving 
a Congregational church, he is a Methodist 
and a Hoosier. Despite his early success as a 
publie speaker, which won for him the title of 
The Boy Orator of Indiana, Mr. Stockdale felt 
that he needed a solid basis for his life work 
and therefore applied himself to eight years 
of hard study, graduating from Boston 
University last spring. While studying there 
he had charge of Chester Avenue Branch of 
First Chureh, Chelsea, and since then has 
been serving Trinity Church, Beachmont. He 
has been heartily liked in both his parishes, 
and has been notably successful in his work 
with young men. Though he repelled the 
earlier advances of his new people, he has 
yielded to their general and persistent desire, 
He expects to begin his pastorate about 
Dee. 14. 


The Preservation of Park Street Church 


Matters at Park Street with relation to a 
possible sale o' the edifice seem quiescent just 
now, but evidently the committee of public 
men which has interested itself in the preser- 
vation of the historic structure considers that 
its work is not yet done and is seeking 
to do all in its power to prevent a sale. It 


+ giving the comments of the press on the pro- 


the wonders of God and the universe than — 
can the destruction of a Pelee. The gentle 
voice within our own breast can point more — 
surely to the right path than can earthquakes 

and flood and fire. And the great thing to — 
learn from Elijah here in his extremity is to 
note that he did not stay discouraged. _ , 


has just issued a handsome pamphlet of 
seventy-five pages setting forth cogently the 
reasons why the structure should remain, 


posed sale, the list of pew holders, and other 
facts relating to the edifice and to Park Street 
organization, as well as a record of its action 
thus far with regard toa sale. The pamphlet 
will be sent to any one desiring it by the 
George H. Ellis Company. 


For World-Wide Evangelization 


For the second time all the evangelical 
denominations in the city are uniting in a 
series of union meetings in behalf of for- 
eign missions, to be held at Tremont Tem- 
ple, Nov. 2-6 at noon each day. A strong 
executive committee, of which Dr. J. L. Bar- 
ton is chairman, has the matter in charge. 
The presiding clergymen will be Dr. Gordon 
of the Old South, Dr. Perrin, a Methodist 
presiding elder, Rev. F. B. Allen of the 
Episcopal City Mission, Dr. Rowley of Com- 
monwealth Avenue Baptist Church, and Dr. 
F. E. Clark. Among the well-known mission- 
aries who are to speak are Dr. Ashmore of 
China, Dr. Bliss of Turkey, Dr. De Forest of 
Japan and Miss Ellen Stone of Macedonia. 


A Good Woman Gone 


Mrs. Henry M. Moore of Somerville, who 
died last week, was no less ardently devoted + 
to the kingdom of God than her husband who 
for many years has been one of the most active 
and useful Congregational laymen in the coun- 
try. She found her special sphere of service 
in the Woman’s Home Missionary Association 
which she was instrumental in organizing in 
1881. For the twenty-two years of its history 
she has been one of its most judicious and 
valued supporters, giving herself unsparingly 
to her dutieg first as treasurer, lateraschair- __ 
man of the finance committee and continuously 
as director. She illustrated the best qualities 
of sterling New England womanhood and will 
be widely mourned far beyond the eirele of 
Franklin Street Church to which she has be- 
longed many years. 


A New Church 


The double function of o Romsey 
Street Church, Dorchester, and of installing 
Rey. F. L. Luce as its first pastor was success- 
fully performed by a council last The 
sermon was by Rey. W. H. Allbright, D. D., 
and the address of weleome by Rev. W. R. 
Campbell. Its seventy members came from 
seven denominations but unite to form the 
thirty-sixth Congregational church “on a 


First Club Meeting of the Autumn ~~ salad 


The Congregational Club last even-— 
ing added its tribute of reverence to 
Edwards by listening app 
able and discriminating addresses of 
W. Platner and Prof. E. C. Moore, 

The sum of $100 was voted for the p1 
Beecher Memorial in Brooklyn. 


Cleveland Echoes 

The Ministers’ Meeting over which Rey 
Elijah Horr, D. D., presided heard from S¢ 
taries G. H. Gutterson and Asher An 


“ 


their impressions of the Cleveland A. ' 
meeting last week. A strong resolution pro- — 
testing against the recent wholesale arrest ¢ 
Chinamen in Boston was pastad t Ba aaa bs. 
Secretary Hay. 


‘ 
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tile, and likewise (3) inefficient. 
ease nothing gets itself done. 
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New Conditions in an Old Empire 


The most careless observer of what is 
going on in the far East, cannot fail to 
be struck with the fact that the political 
eomplications, while in substance the 
same as those which have been con- 
fronting China for two generations, have 
in recent years swiftly changed their 
forms. The vast menace of Russia has 
been long on the way, but it is only 
since the war with Japan which closed 
in 1895 that it has been comprehended 
by the public at large, or rather by a 
small part of it. Prophecy continues to 
be a lost, as well as an unprofitable art, 
but it seems safe to say that unless some- 
thing now quite invisible intervenes, the 
autonomy of the Chinese empire will 
be irretrievably lost. Yet that ancient 
state resembles one of its own ancient 


- ornamental portals, long since in a con- 


dition of unstable equilibrium, always 
threatening to fall, yet somehow con- 
triving to postpone the inevitable. 

It would form an excellent theme for 
a debating society to inquire whether 
the Chinese (or Manchus) have learned 
anything worth speaking of during the 
last eight years. If they have, it is 
difficult to detect the points at which it 
has been put into practice. For this the 
singular but truthful defense may be 


made that China is almost entirely desti- 


tute of the right men to do what ought 
to be done. Nearly all her strong men 
have disappeared, and in the. supreme 
erisis of her fate she is left without a 
eorporal’s guard of statesmen. All the 
men of first-class ability in the’ whole 
empire may be counted on the fingers 
of one hand—without employing the 
thumb! : 

The Chinese empire is confronted by 
new educational, as well as new political 
conditions. So much has been said about 
this within the last three years that it is 
no wonder that the mind of the intelli- 
gent onlookeris perplexed. He has heard 
of the greatest revolution in the intel- 
lectual history of the most numerous 
race of mankind, and again he has been 
told that while imperial edicts have 
indeed been issued, they have not as yet 


_ been fully carried out. 


But it is not strange if Americans 
should fail to comprehend the very key- 
note of the whole movement, which is 
that all these decrees, edicts, memorials, 
and the like, are themselves also the 
result of evolutionary forces of different 
kinds. There is no more automatic 
power in an imperial decree ordering 
this and that in China, than in a pope’s 
bull against a comet. Everything must 
be done through agents. One of the 
‘most frequent popular objections to 
Christian theories in regard to one God 
who rules alone, is that the thing is 
preposterous. Where would he have 
time to attend to so much? 

Of the innumerable intermediaries in 
carrying out the decrees some are (1) 
ignorant, (2) indifferent, and hence (3) in- 
efficient. Others are (1) ignorant, (2) hos- 
In either 
A mere 
suggestion of the analogy between laws 


By Rey. Arthur H. Smith, D. D. 


against gambling, and ordinances in 
regard to opening saloons on Sunday, 
etc., will make this quite clear. Then, 
again, it is next to impossible for any 
Occidental to entertain the proposition 
that the head of a great and an ancient 
state like China is frequently fulminating 


harmless thunders, never meant to be 


followed by a lightning flash—that it is 
all merely ‘‘talking to Buncombe.” 

Yet the insincerity of Chinese imperial 
decrees forms in reality one of the prin- 
cipal features of a highly complex situa- 
tion, so that it is literally impossible for 
an outsider either to know, or rightly to 
conjecture, what anything really means. 
What basis is there for ‘‘Reform ”’ (with 
or without a capital letter) under condi- 
tions like these? The present attempt to 
found educational institutions all over 
the empire might be epoch-marking and 
crucial, if the institutions really meant 
anything when they are founded. But 
this is problematical in any case, and in 
some impossible. In one or two others 
the prospect is hopeful. 

To make the situation clear take the 
Peking University, at the head of which 
was ‘‘the foremost American in China,’’ 
the venerable Dr. Martin. He was 
quietly shelved in 1901, ostensibly be- 
caused it was hoped that cheaper in- 
structors could be got from Japan, and 
perhaps for other reasons. Not long 
after he returned to China to engage 
again in his arduous and lifelong task 
under Chang Chih Tung, the distin- 
guished governor general of the two 
lake (Hu) provinces. Some time after 
Chang was transferred to Nanking, then 
ordered to Peking, where the govern- 
ment does not appear to know what to 
do with him. 

The Peking University is a dismal and 
a self-confessed failure, deserted by its 
Chinese head on the expressed ground 
that the Conservatives (of whom from 
the foreign point of view he was himself 
one) are too much for him. One greatly 
wonders what mysterious spell can now 
hold Dr. Martin in China when his offers 
have been refused, his services slighted, 
and his work demolished. Meantime 
Chinese students go to Japan in consid- 
erable numbers, but they are a source of 
great anxiety to their government, since 
they return full of advanced ideas, which 
they spread abroad like thistle down on 
every breeze. No wonder the empress 
dowager wishes to know why this is. 
Who is to tell her the truth? 

In spite of this, there is to be a new 
education for China, but nothing is more 
certain than that most of those in power 
are doing nothing for its advancement, 
and do not desire it. 

Of commercial factors it is needless to 
speak at length, for to those (shall we say 
to those alone?) the world at large is 
alive. New treaties are being negotiated, 
this and that is to be abolished and some- 
thing allowed in return. Railways are 
beginning once more to be felt as a com- 
ing power, which unquestionably they 
are. More than 330 miles of the Lu Han 
(Peking to Hankow) railway is open to 


traffic. A possibly still more important 
line in continuation to Canton under 
American construction is progressing 
rapidly, and will open up regions of im- 
portance. A great trunk route which 
would naturally have preceded all others, 
from Tientsin to the Yang-tzu River, has 
now been sanctioned, and will begin at 
once, with far-reaching results in the end. 
A short line from the head waters of the 
Wei River, emptying at Tientsin, to 
mines in the mountains of Honan which 
produce a beautiful anthracite, promises 
to be of the greatest value by distributing 
some of those untouched fuel stores 
which Richthofen estimated would last 
the world at its present rate of con- 
sumption 2,000 years. Shanghai and Nan- 


_kin are to be connected by rail, via Suc- 


how, and there are indications of many 
other enterprises as yet merely “air 
lines.”’ 

All this leads up to the industrial factor 
in the new China, the bare contemplation 
of which is sufficient to give us pause. 
Professor Reinsch (World Politics) thinks 
that Hankow, with its allied cities, Wu 
Chiang and Han Yang, has’ perhaps a 
more brilliant future than that of any 
other city in the world. It already has 
a combined population estimated at 
8,000,000, The great iron works at Han 
Yang have forged the rails for the Lu 
Han railway, and will produce vast quan- 
tities more in the future, when this place 
becomes ‘‘the industrial capital of the 
empire.” That all this involves unimagi- 
nable misery, as well as brilliant results, 
is a mere truism, but China has embarked 
on the new path and can no more stop 
than she can bring back her dead sages 
and her mythical golden age of the hoary 
past. 

There is also a religious factor in the 
future which is generally overlooked alike 
by diplomats, merchants, travelers, able 
editors and men of the world in general. 

But if the past teaches anything it 
shows us that, aside from some force 
which takes hold on the deepest roots of 
man’s being, there is nothing which will 
enable him to withstand the strain of 
life. China seems at first to contradict 
this assumption, in reality she only af- 
firms it. The broad, farsighted, co-ordi- 
nated movements now in progress to 
bring spiritual light and life to the Chi- 
nese empire are most literally its only 
salvation. Is this crisis the time to 
abate these efforts, and to allow our 
weakened forces to be defeated by 
default ? 


The Carleton (Minn.) College students have 
projected a Carleton Mission in China. Rey. 
Judson Smith, D. D., recently visited the insti- 
tution in order to discuss the plan at length 
with those interested. Several years must 
elapse before the two young men with whom 
the idea originated will be ready for service 
and this time will be occupied with raising the 
necessary funds for the undertaking. Friends 
of the college in Minnesota and the alumni 
generally will be called upon for aid. The 
scheme is a hopeful one and will undoubtedly 
have the hearty support of -the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board. 
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Confessions of a Camera Fiend 


By Rey. Winfred Chesney Rhoades, Roxbury, Mass. 


Times have changed since a good old 
man in a New England hill town con- 
sulted his pastor as to the advisability 
ef going to have his photograph taken 
by the traveling daguerreotype man, as he 
feared there might be something of the 
evil one in so mysterious and wonderful 
an art; and now a descendant of that 
good old man is only one of ten thousand 
ministers to boast himself of being what 
the irreverent sometimes call a ‘‘camera 
fiend.”” Ministers there be who attain 
unto an ecstacy of happiness by putting 
a slimy worm or a counterfeit ‘fly’ on 
a cruel hook, and dangling it from the 
end of a boat or skipping it deceitfully 
over a quiet pool until some poor, un- 
suspecting, trustful little fish is. beguiled 
into swallowing this wolf-in-sheep’s-cloth- 
ing contrivance for good wholesome food. 

Other ministers there be who find it 
interesting to take a great big club and 
knock a quinine pill for two or three 
miles up hill and down dale, and if they 
ean do it without pounding the aforesaid 
pill into a shapeless mass of jelly be- 
fore reaching the fourth hole (which I 
can’t), and they like that sort of thing, 
why I suppose that’s the sort of thing 
they like. But such things do not move 
me. 

My confessions have to do with the 
gentle art of taking pictures with a cam- 
era. One of the beautiful stories of Norse 
mythology tells us how Skirnir, who was 
going a-wooing for his lord, cunningly 
stole the reflection of Frey’s sunny face 
from the surface of a brook, and impris- 
oned it in his drinking-horn, in order that 
he might win the heart of the giantess for 
his lord by pouring the beautiful picture 
into her cup. 

The art of the photographer may not 
be quite so daintily poetic as that of 
Skirnir, but he does not fall far behind 
who knows the secret of causing a glint 
of sunshine to imprison a woodland pool 
or a mountain top or a beautiful face in 
his little black box. Many an hour of 
happiness is laid up for the future by the 
pressing of a button or the squeezing of 
a bulb. 

When the amateur goes home after a 
glorious tramp with his camera he can 
scarcely wait for the hour or two of 
leisure when he shall be able to work 
his magic spells and set free the impris- 
oned beauty. Then, when his anxious 
mind has been relieved by the discovery 
that his negatives are really good, he 
counts the days until sun and parish 
work shall combine to give him a little 
time in which to make those prints that 
are the real witnesses of what he can 
do as a photographer. Here he can ex- 
ercise his skill and his artistic taste, and 
if he has enough of each he may produce 
work that not only himself, but others 
also, will like to possess. 

The camera is an inducement to the 
bookloving parson to wander far afield, 
and get that out-of-doors life that other- 
wise he might neglect. He may walk 
many miles for a single picture. He 
may ford rivers and climb mountains 
in order to photograph something that 
he has discovered or heard about. He 
may tramp to the same spot over and 
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over in search of right conditions of 
light and atmosphere. 

If he spends a vacation in the Maine 
woods he can have the pleasures of the 
hunt after big game, whether he happens 
to be there in open or in close season, 
through the woods and over the ponds, 
without running the poor creatures to 
death, or seeing the agony in their eyes 
after the fatal shot has been fired, or 
staining his hands with the blood of 
God’s creatures and calling it ‘‘fun.” If 
not inclined to sportsmanship, the ca- 
noes, the mountains, the vast woods, the 
eamps, afford an abundance of subjects 
for the camera. 

If fortune carries him into the great 
Western frontier, the camera enables him 
to bring back vivid reminders of a life that 
is fast going. When he has photographed 
the Black Hills from the cowcatcher of a 
locomotive that was climbing out of the 
gulches; when he has taken pictures of 
the Indians and their tepees in their 
native wildness; when he has carried 
a big camera on horseback over the 
buttes, or “‘snapped’’ the great herds of 
cattle on the ranges, he has pictures that 
are (to him) priceless, and yet the most 
precious pictures are those in his mind. 

If the generosity of parishioners or 
friends, or mayhap his own perseverance 
in parsimony for a number of years, en- 
ables him to cross the great water, the 
pictures that he buys will be beautiful 
souvenirs, but a unique value will doubt- 
less belong to those that he himself has 
taken of the lovely English country, the 
noble cathedrals, or the quaint places that 
are so different from anything at home. 

The camera is an ever welcome com- 
panion of travel. But one does not need 
to go so far afield in order to enjoy the 
camera, great as the pleasure is of carry- 
ing it into new and strange places. The 
hard-working pastor needs rest, change 
and recreation during the season, and the 
camera gives a special object to his coun- 
try walks. On some languid Monday in 
spring when his club doesn’t meet, let 
him forsake the ministers’ meeting and 
take the poor man’s carriage, the blessed 
trolley car, and ride out into the country 
until he gets tired of riding, then let 
him leave the car and go into the woods, 
and talk with the trees and take some 
pictures and pick the first spring flowers; 
and let him come home at night with his 
““box’’ full of pictures, his soul full of 
beauty, his mind broadened by an outlook 
upon nature, and his tired body rested. 

Or on some bracing day of fall let him 
leave the seductions of the town and take 
his day of rest and recuperation by mak- 
ing a pilgrimage, camera in hand, to some 
of the historic scenes near-by. Or if he 
finds the air clear and the snow thick on 
the ground, some glorious winter holiday, 
let him hunt up a deacon or his organist 
or some young man of his church and 
sally forth for a day of tramping and 
picture taking together. His chureh will 
probably feel the benefit of it. 

Patience, skill, ingenuity, delicacy and 
artistic sensibility are needed if one is to 
be a successful photographer. Painters 
(who are sometimes a little bigoted) may 
deny to photography the credit of being 
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art at all. And any good amateul 

well be disgusted by some of the ridicu- 
lous, sentimental, ignorant, silly striv- 
ings after ‘artistic’ effects that make 
themselves so evident. But photography \ 
does act as a sort of vent to souls thats; 
are longing to express themselves by mak- 

ing some thing of beauty, and are denied 
the power or the opportunity to express 
themselves in any higher or more endur- 
ing form. The good photographer real- 
izes the limitations of his art, but, taking 

it for what it is, strives to put into it 
whatever of genuine feeling and real skill 

he possesses, and to produce a picture 
that shall be honest and sincere and as 
beautiful as may be. 


What Does It Mean To Be a 
Christian 
Ill PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 
BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


it must mean every act of life governed 
by the same ruling personality. The curse 
of a misapplied Christianity is a dual ex- 
istence; a recognition of God, of con- 
science, of righteousness, eyen of salya- 
tion, on the part of a man, in his home 
life, in his church life and his private life, 
and an abandonment of the same princi- 
ples in business, in politics, in amuse- 
ments and so-called culture and educa- 
tion. 

Perhaps no one thing has really done 
more damage to the Chureh of Christ in 
all ages than the sight of men who have 
called themselves Christian, and have 
borne the outward marks of discipleship 
in the church, the prayer meeting and 
the home, and have not applied the teach- 
ings of Jesus to their money making, to 
their political life, to their recreation! 
The heart of Christianity itself is summed 
up in the verse, “Whatsoever ye do, 
whether ye eat or drink, do all to the 
glory of God.” 

It is the part application of the Sermon 
on the Mount; it is the partial attempt 
to follow Christ in the world, which have 
brought chaos and confusion into society. 
If the teachings of Christ apply to the 
home life or to the prayer meeting, they 
apply no less directly to the store, to 
the office, to the legislative hall. If 
the minister is supposed to live accord- 
ing to the highest standard of Christian 
living, no less the bank president, the 
railroad director, the hotel keeper, the 
newspaper editor. The Christianity which 
will not bear the test of the market place 
or the amusement hall is not worthy of 
the name. 

There is no Christianity oniess it is the 
direct living every day of what ‘Christ 
taught; and if in answer to the « 
“What would Jesus do?” the 
man finds it would wreck his’ 
then it is a business that. 
wrecked ! 

I believe there is no doubt 
ciples of Jesus should follow ed “phe 
ought in their business and politic 
today, the result would verially 
wrecking of very much of the pr 
business and political life in the 
But if our principle holds good, that te 
follow Christ himself is to follow him 


q 
| 
If Christianity means anything at all, ) 
4 


a 
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Some o 


one showed results of vaccination. 
quired further about it and when he found 


ing else for the Christian to do. It is 
not acase of saving the life, it is a case 


_ of losing it in order that the real life may 


be saved. 
The world will never realize its millen- 


_ nium until the disciples of Christ follow 


him all the way, not a part of the way, 
and follow him in the affairs of daily 
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life, as well as in the devotional and 
strictly religious acts of Christian dis- 
cipleship. 

Practical Christianity means that Christ 
claims ownership and lordship of all the 
world, and he will never be satisfied with 
that type of Christianity which is real 
only in name, which denies his right to 
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rule over all the affairs of the world, 
which follows his standard of conduct 
where it is easy, and abandons it when 
it becomes difficult. This is not the 
Christianity of Christ, it is simply the 
definition of it which men have given. 
It will never satisfy him, neither will it 
satisfy the world. 


Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


CHAPTER XXV. A BAD DOCTOR 


Jack had fulfilled his mother’s promise and 
gone tuo serve out her debt with Dr. Fell. 
For the boy was like his mother, and felt a 
debt likea wound. If the experience of pov- 
erty and the trials of that night of storm had 
made him a man in experience of responsi- 
bility and sorrow, daily contact with his new 


-master armed him with the fresh security of 


complete disgust with vice, while pity and 
loyalty to the doctor’s wife and child made 
womanhood more sacred in his eyes. 

For a little while the doctor’s practice had 
flourished mightily. It was a time when med- 
ical help, must be had at any cost, and his one 
rival was out of the running. But with the 
coming of Dr. Swift, his success diminished 
rapidly. Some held to him through sympathy 
with his character, for he had from the first 
allied himself with wickedness, and they 
dreaded the close look of an honest man. 
Some kept him on from force of habit. But 
he found it necessary more and more to de- 
pend upon practice in the distant camps and 
clearings, which made work hard for Jack. 

There were many who had cause to dislike 
the doctor. Such was the man. who had been 
compelled to keep him by force in his house 
for hours until he was sober enough to min- 
ister to his wife in her need. Such was that 
other who must limp his whole life long be- 
eause the doctor had set his broken leg badly 
while drunk. And the story of his dealings 
with Hilda leaked out and met him every- 
where. 

He would haye picked a quarrel with Dr. 
Swift, but there was the look of a fighter in 
that young man’s eye, and he was afraid to 
tackle him. He had gets long ago with 
Andrews. 

The smallpox had now pans epidemic, 
and news went out that every one must be 
vaccinated. 

That meant business for the doctors, and in 
the rush of calls Dr. Fell came in for his share. 
As usual he was hard up for ready cash, and 
hit on a quick and harmless way of making 
money rapidly.. Cutting up a lot of splints he 
melted a lump of beeswax, and covered their 
points. With these he vaccinated over a hun- 
dred men in the more distant camps, at fifty 
cents a piéce, and came home highly elated. 

Soon after Dr. Swift was called to one of 
these camps. As he had to make several visits 
he soon found out that none of the men had 
felt the least effect from their vaccination. 
them had spoken to Dr. Fell about 
this, and he had answered, ‘‘ Why, that shows 
that you are immune and your blood is pure.”’ 

The men were: highly elated at this; but 
Dr. Swift thought there must be something 


-wrong when of so large a number of men not 
He in- 


some of the splints that Dr. Fell had left, he 
‘broke into a laugh. 
The foreman of the camp was passing and 


wanted to share the joke. 
“How many men were vaccinated in this 


: eamp? ” asked the doctor. 


“« Why, every man in it.” 

“Do you know that you were treated to 
pure beeswax and not vaccine at all?” 
- Por a minute the foreman laughed as heart- 


ily as the rest. Then with a change like a 
thunder-clap he roared out: ‘‘ Boys, let’s run 
the little wretch out of town,’? and was an- 
swered with a yell of delight from a hundred 
throats. 

That night a big squad of men started out 
for Woodside fully determined to ride the 
doctor on a rail and send him off for good. 
But he had double warning. One man in 
camp who had helped the doctor and received 
some of the money, was afraid that he would 
give him away, and got into town ahead of the 
rest. But Dr. Fell had already received word 
of his danger through Dr. Swift, who had no 
notion of having his only rival driven out of 
town on information he himself had given. 

Like Goldsmith’s villagers, the big delega- 
tion of runners-out who came to scoft remained 
to pray. 

“Work first, fun afterward,’’ the foreman 
said as he led them past the saloons. Likea 
wise man, he knew that with whisky in them 
they might kill instead of playing with the 
victim of the hour. 

When they drew up around the house where 
the doctor lived, and one of them knocked at 
the door, it was opened by George Andrews. 

“Good evening, boys!’’ he said in a cheer- 
ful voice that was not loud, but was heard all 
round the house. ‘‘ The man you want is gone. 
One of your own camp came in and told him.’’ 

A growl of rage and a laugh were the an- 
swers to this; but George went on in the same 
quiet, penetrating tones: 

“Boys, here’s his wife. You all know how 
he treats her: And here’s the widow Clith- 
eroe’s boy, that’s willing to stay by her and 
her child until her husband sends for her. 
Dr. Fell is a brute. We all know that. He 
drinks and does worse; he never tried to con- 
ceal it. And he hasn’t left his wife a dollar. 
Now we can’t reach him, but we ought to help 
her. Here’s my hat with a dollar in it. I 
know you'll all give something for Jack Clith- 
eroe to spend for this poor woman who has the 
bad luck to be the doctor’s wife. Here, Dutch 
Steve, if you’re the man I take you for, you’re 
just the man to head this procession. Take 
the hat and see what we can do.” 

The men were sober, and the astonishing 
appeal went home. Dutch Steve, one of the 
worst drinkers and fighters of that motley 
crowd, took the hat as if hypnotized, and the 
men with hardly an exception emptied their 
pockets to support the wife of the man whom 
they had come to run out of the neighborhood. 
With the impression of that deed upon them, 
and with remembrance, too, of empty pockets, 
they went home sober, and told the tale to the 
profanely unbelieving remnant in the camp, 
whom nothing but the fact of their indubitable 
sobriety could have convinced of its truth. 
On that money Mrs. Fell and her child and 
Jack Clitheroe lived for weeks better than 
they had ever done when their natural pro- 
vider was at home to care for them. 

It may be worth while here to relate an 
after-experience of Dr. Fell, though it has no 
direct relation to our story, because it is so 
characteristic of the lumbermen, and of the 
society to which they often gave the color of 
lawlessness. He was so thoroughly fright- 
ened by the warning which he had received 
that he bolted at once, nor did he stop until he 


had put two hundred miles between himself 
and the avenging crowd. He settled ina new 
lumber town, one of the wildest and wickedest 
places in the northeast of Michigan. Here he 
behaved his best until he had established him- 
self and was about to send for his wife and 
child, when something happened which put 
an end to his plans. 

The weather had been very bad for some 
days. An ordinary rain does not stop work 
either in the lumber yards or in the woods, 
but three days of soaking downpour had 
brought the men in by dozens and very soon 
the little town became a pandemonium. 

The drunken lumbermen relieved the tedium 
of the time in wrestling, fighting and drink- 
ing; but on the third day they had a change 
of program. A poor Italian organ-grinder 
happened into town, and they seized him and 
made him play until his arms-were tired. 
They treated him well and gave him quarters 
for nickels. It was a harvest time, but a har- 
vest reaped with trembling, for in the stag 
dances they often came near knocking down 
his organ. The big fellows seemed to delight 
in showing how close they could come with- 
out overturning him. But they were good- 
hearted fellows and at last one of them said: 
**Now, Johnny, let me play awhile.” 

““No, no. Me ’fraid you break him.*’ 

“No, I won’t. If I do we’ll buy you a 
better one.’”’ 

So the little fellow was set down at a table 
by the door with a bottle of beer and a sand- 
wich. 

Dr. Fell was passing by, and the smell of 
the whisky was too much for him. He 
walked in boldly and called for a drink. 

Now lumbermen are a migratory people, 
and it chanced that some of the men he had 
vaceinated were there. They winked to each 
other and the fun began. 

“Hello, doctor,’’ cried Sheboygan Dick, 
‘* we’re awful glad to see you.”’ 

“Howdy, doc!”’ said Pat Burgle. 
ye got any more beeswax ?”’ 

The doctor tried to explain. He said that 
Dr. Swift had lied. The reason the vaccine 
didn’t work was because it was old. The 
firm had sent it on account of the unexpected 
and enormous call for vaccine. 

But Dick only grinned and asked in as quiet 
a voice as he could command, *‘ But how about 
the widow Clitheroe’s clock? Does it keep 
good time ? ’’ 

Then Dick turned and told the boys all 
about the doctor’s rascality. They were in- 
clined to laugh at first at the beeswax, but 
when Dick went on to tell about Hilda and 
his greed in stripping the shelter of the 
widow, the change was so great that the doc- 
tor saw he had no chance. He backed up to 
the bar, and pulled a pistol out of his pocket, 
meaning to make a push for the door, for he 
knew that he was probably the only man in 
the crowd that was armed. But the bar- 
keeper reached over and seized his wrist and 
the bullet went through the ceiling over the 
heads of the boys. 

That shot, which he had really never meant 
to fire, quite sealed his fate. It brought the 
room to instant silence.- Just then the man 
at the organ-handle struck up, ‘“‘ The Rocky 
Road to Dublin.” 


** Have 
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“ That’s the talk,’ said Dick. ‘* Now, doc, 
you have to dance The Rocky Road to Dublin.” 

Miners carry pistols. Lumbermen seldom 
do, but they had peavys with them—heavy 
sticks with an iron prong on the end—and with 
these they made the little doctor caper. When- 
ever he showed signs of stopping, the sharp 
spikes came dangerously near his toes and he 
would skip again. 

At last he was totally exhausted and said: 
** Boys, for God’s sake, let up. I am half 
dead.”’ 

“ Well, then,” said Dick, 
you. Come along, boys.” 

The little doctor was lifted like a feather 
and right in the middle of the sandy road, ex- 
actly opposite the hotel where the officers of 
the county were holding a meeting, they pro- 
ceeded to dig a grave, and here they buried 
him with his head sticking out of the sand. 

“Now, boys,’’ said big Dick, ‘‘ we ain’t 
heathen; we must have a funeral sermon. 
Come, Billy Prout, you have lots of chin- 
musie; give us a short talk.” 

Billy was quick to respond as a rule, but 
drunk as he was he felt it was getting pretty 
serious. 

“Why, boys, I declare I don’t know as I 
ean manage the job. I’ve been to lots of 
funerals, but it’s kind of disconcertin’ to 
have the corpse a-winkin’ and a-blinkin’ and 
a-lookin’ at me. Ye can’t say ‘ Blessed are 
the dead,’ ’cause he ain’t really dead nor 
really buried, and he sartinly ain’t ‘in the 
Lord.’ He’s built his house in the sand, 
and the winds and the floods have come, 
and he’s in pretty bad shape. And, boys, 
if you and I don’t make a change we will 
be, too. This man had a fair start in life. 
He had a good father and mother and a good 
education. He might have been a blessing 
and had everybody love him, but now every 
man’s hand is against him. Boys, I can’t be 
funny today. I trust he deserves all we’ve 
given him; and yet he has a wife and child, 
and I think we’ve gone far enough. I propose 
we pass around and look at the corpse, as is 
the custom at funerals, and leave him be 
awhile, and maybe he’ll turn over a new 
leaf.’’ 

Accordingly the men, who were really soft- 
ened by this talk of Billy Prout’s, began to 
walk around the head of the doctor as it stuck 
out of the sand. Some of the boys could not 
keep from joking. 

** How natural he looks! ’”’ said one. 

** Yes; seems as if he might speak.” 

And he did—in mingled prayers and curses. 
But the boys shut him up: 

‘*Hush! you’re a corpse.’’ ‘‘ Try to be de- 
cent, now you’re dead,’”’ and the like; and 
they all filed away, to find that the organ- 
grinder had finished his supper and escaped 
with his organ to safer company. 

Do you wonder why the county officers 
did not come out of the hotel and stop it? 
They knew better. These big, good-natured 
fellows under the influence of drink would 
have killed them all if they had tried to 
thwart their will. 

When the last of the lumbermen had filed 
off, they started to go out and release the 
doctor, when they saw a drunken man zig- 
zaging along from the other direction, and 
waited instinctively to see what he would do. 
To tell the truth, there was a comic element 
in it all which somewhat softened the awful- 
ness of the deed, 

The drunken man came reeling on and sing- 
ing to himself a snatch of an oddly appropriate 
song: 

Down among the dead men let him lie down. 


‘we'll half bury 


Then he caught sight of the doctor’s head. 
He staggered, looked frightened, and thought 
he was getting the tremens, he afterward said. 
He walked slowly round the head, the doctor's 
eyes following him. 

“Where did that head come from? "’ he solil- 
oquized. **O, say, good man, where’s your 
body?" 
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‘*Good man,’ repeated the doctor, ‘help 
me out,’”’ 

** How d’ye get in?”’ 

** The boys did it for fun. 
nearly dead.” 

“Yes, and nearly buried too.” 

*“O, do hurry. I’m chilled through with 
the wet sand.’’ 

But the man was too drunk, and his first 
effort ended in his falling right against the 
doctor and nearly breaking his neck. 

In a few minutes the county officers got him 
out, and put him to bed in the hotel. But his 
usefulness in the lumber camps of Michigan 
was at an end, and he must pass out of the 
story, to make a better use of time, it may be 
hoped, than he had done in the scenes where 
we have known him. 


Do help me! I’m 


CHAPTER XXVI. DARE-DEVIL KATE 


Her name was Mrs. Katherine Deverell, but 
the name at the head of the chapter was that 
by which she was known in all the camps 
which centered in Woodside. She owned the 
*“best ’’ saloon in town—which means that she 
would allow no fighting there. It was char- 
acteristic of the neighborhood rather than 
of her real character, that she started her 
saloon when the settlement began, and a 
restaurant, on a strictly temperance plan, 
after the coming of the railroad brought her 
customers. 

The two were on opposite sides of the street 
and the only connection between them was 
her personal ownership and supervision. Her 
husband had general charge of the saloon, 
under Kate’s orders always, and she only ap- 
peared there, after the first, when there was a 
row to settle. The noise of fighting would 
bring her across the street in a hurry and then 
the biggest rioter might feel the cold muzzle 
of a pistol at his head and hear the cold, stern 
order, ‘‘ Go somewhere else and fight.” 

Kate Deverell, the lumbermen said, was 
afraid of nobody. The fact was that all were 
afraid of her. ‘They would have mobbed a 
man who tried to order them about in their 
drunken sprees, but they would never lay hand 
upon a woman in anger. Her cold rage was 
terrible. Very few men cared to face it a 
second time. So, by compliment in part to 
their own conscious power of terrorizing, they 
whom she overawed called her Dare-devil 
Kate and respected her, as they would never 
have thought of respecting her big and lazy 
husband, whom in business hours she ordered 
about as if he were a hireling who must obey, 
or he would have to go. 

Yet this was the woman who sent George 
Andrews the first money he had received on 
his field. 

When Andrews called to thank her, she 
said: ‘‘You see, elder, 1 am a minister’s 
daughter, and I know how it is.”’ 

‘* Your father a minister! ”’ 

“Yes, it does seem queer to you, don’t it? 
O, I was not always like I am now, Mr. An- 
drews,’’ and Kate sighed. 

Andrews was interested at once. 
about it,’’ he said. 

“1 ean’t now, but I will sometime.” 

Mrs. Deverell was a fresh, fair-faced woman, 
with the mildest of blue eyes. She had a kind 
heart, but when she was roused those light 
blue eyes blazed, 

Just then a drunken man came staggering in. 

“Go and sober off where you got your 
liquor!’ and Kate’s finger pointed toward her 
own saloon. 

She gave Andrews a quizzical look as she 
said : 

“I’m going to keep my side sober, any- 
way.” 

The man had slunk out, cowed by Kate's 
eyes. The next moment those eyes were filled 
with tears. 

“I have seen you at church a few times,”’ 
said Andrews, ‘“‘and I hope you will come 
again.”’ 

“IT don’t know. I love to come, but you 
make me ery, and you remind me of my 


“Tell me 


father and my old home life. PS: “ai! 
come, for fear ’’—she hesitated a moment, “for 
fear I should break down, and what could I 
do?’’ 

‘* Start afresh,’”’ said George. 

*O, but you don’t know what that means. 
Come in some day and I will tell you.” 

Andrews always told his wife such experi- 
ences. Somehow she had a way, a short cut, 
as it were, to many a knotty problem. The 
cares of the household kept her from reading 
as much as she would like, yet she managed to ) 
keep pace with her husband in his thoughts — 
and even in his studies. 

Kate had always been kind to the minister’s 
children. She often called them in when they j 
were on their way to school and would give P 
them little lunches to take, for the school was 1 
built in the woods midway between two vyil- 
lages, that the expense of keeping it might 
be shared. One day they came bounding in 


with the news that Kate had giyen them some 


-* 


chocolates. - 

“*And when we asked her for a drink of 
water, she gave us a bottle of pop!” 

“*T am afraid you are troubling Mrs. Dever- 
ell,’’ said their mother. 

“O,no. She asked us to come in.’’ 

One day when Mrs. Andrews had gone to 
nurse a sick family, George took his lunch at 
the restaurant, and when he had finished, put 
his hand into his pocket to pay. 

‘* None of that!’’ said Kate. ‘‘ Not a cent.’” 

oY Ce : 

““No ‘why’ about it. You don’t pay here.’” 

“Well, if you enjoy giving it as much as I 
did eating it, we are a satisfied pair. And I 
want to thank you for your kindness to the 
children.’’ s 

“O, that’s nothing. I am hungrier for them 
than you are for your lunch. I was like them 
once.”’ 

“‘ They bring up old times, do they?” — 

“Yes, but it is bitter-sweet. You see, Mr. 
Andrews, it’s the old story. I have never told 
any one here, but when I was fifteen I was 
led. astray. I don’t blame any one but myself. 
Tused to sing in the choir. Our chureh, like 
many a one in the South, was built in the 
woods, and we would have all-day meetings 
and then the long walk home, singing as we 
went. The mocking-birds answered us be- 
tween, and I never hear the whip-poor-will 
but it brings the tears. I loved nature. The 
flowers, the birds, the magnolias, all seemed 
to speak to me. 4 

‘“‘Then there came a man from the city. He 
had come for his health. He had a fine yoice 
and he sang with us. He was the only one 
who seemed to drink in the beauties of nature 
as I did. 

“He promised to marry me—but left me in 
my shame. I ran away and my child died. 
Then I took to drink to drown my sorrows. 

I nearly lost my situation. But one day 1 i 
saw a drunken woman that the police were 

taking to the station. The awful look on that. : 
woman’s face brought me to my senses. +f 

“TI married a riverman. It was a lonely 
life, my husband away half the time. After 
a while he was killed in the rollaway and 
crushed by the logs. It just hardened me, 
and I started the saloon. About a year after- 
ward I married Deverell, and was happier 
than I had been for a long time. T had him — 
take the saloon and I started the apres 

‘**One day while I was getting 
two of the boys from the camp I 
them say something about J 
husband. 

““* Say,’ said one, ‘did you notice | 
in the saloon over there?’ 

“*Who? Deverell?’ 

‘** That ain’t his name.’ 

*** What is it, then?’ 

“* Don’t he put you in mind of 
Canada, down near Onawa?’ - 

““*My gracious, he does! Why, he’s t 
very image of Jim MeColl!’ 

***T'll bet ye the drinks it’s him.’ 

“* Why, Jim had a wife and three children!’ — 
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- “*VYes, and Jim left them.’ 

: “*7T didn’t know that.’ 

“*Well, he did; and it’s him as sure as you’re 
alive.’ 

““T thought I should have dropped the dishes; 
but by a great effort I succeeded in calming 
myself. I found out that the men were on 
their way home to Canada, and they did not 
seem to know me. So I asked them where 
they lived and whether they were coming back. 

“** No,’ they said, ‘we have made enough to 
clear our farms and are going home for keeps.’ 

“*Did I-hear you say that Jim Deverell 
came from Canada ? ’ ; 

| “** Well, yes, 1 guess you did, but we don’t 

- want to make no trouble for no one.’ 

. *Q, there won’t be any trouble,’ I said. 
* There’s a good many here from Canada and 
everywhere else, for that matter, that have 

. left their friends behind them. I always 

: thought that Jim had some one back there, 

“eos one day when he came in to lunch he let 

slip something that made me think he might 

have a wife there; but it’s none of my busi- 
ness.’ 

“*Wrell,’ said the spokesman, ‘he has, and a 
mighty pretty little woman she is. She has 
three children; and his name ain’t Deverell, 
either, but Jim McColl. His wife has to work 
like a nailer to make a living.’ 

*“*Tam kind of interested. Where did you 
say she lived ?’ 
| neil.” 

“** Will you tell her when you go back ?’ 

*** No; she’s better off without him. He’s 
nothing but a lazy loafer, anyway.’ 

. “You see I was lying, elder, but I had to 

‘ know. The men left, and I saw them go 
straight to the depot. I felt as if I could 
shoot myself, like poor Lucy Winter did last 
week, but something kept me back. 

“When Jim came over to supper he saw 
something was wrong, and ‘ What’s the mat- 
ter?” he said. 

***O, nothing but one of my old headaches. 
I think I shall go to the city and see a special- 
ist. They worry me.’ 

“*To!’ says he. ‘I guess we can run the 
two places for a day; and I hope he’ll cure 

_ you.’ 
- “Jim was always kind to me, and that 
made it all the harder. 

**T took a good deal of money with me, and 
onee or twice I felt like clearing out for good, 
when I got to thinking of that little woman 

_ in Oanada and her children, and how Jim 
didn’t belong to me, and once I made up my 
mind to tell Jim what I knew. : 

“Then I thought I would write and send 
money to his wife. At last I got to crying, 
and I wished I was dead. Then I thought, 
‘Suppose I was the other woman!’ and I felt 
wicked toward Jim. 

“Then a good thought came to me. Send 
her some money and don’t sign any name. I 
got a little comfort out of this, so I sent her 
twenty dollars and since then I have sent her 
some more, but always from different places. 

““Now you see why I can’t stand your 
preaching. I used to go quite often, for I am 
fond of music and I would go to hear the 
singing. ‘The old elder was always preaching 
about the Jews, or pitching into science. 
That never worried me, and I would come 
away feeling quite chipper. Now you know 
it all, and you will think I am no better than 
poor Luey—only I am not dead.” 

“And what are you going to do?” asked 
Andrews, too much troubled by this frank life 
history to yenture to intrude with his advice. 

“Do, elder! What can I do?” 

_ Well, let me think it over. It’s a tangled 
skein. But I see you know you ought to make 
a complete break with your present life.”’ 

“Yes, but what can I do? I can’t go back 
to sin for a living, and I am not strong enough 
to work.”’ 

“Don’t you suppose a father would be as 
glad to see a prodigal daughter as a prodigal 

son? Don’t you know that, as time goes on, 

an old man’s heart grows more tender and 


———— 


j 
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lives on the past, and he still hopes to see your 
face and would rejoice with all his soul to find 
you were saved? ”’ 

**O, if I only could! ”’ . 

Andrews left in a troubled yet a hopeful 
frame of mind. If Kate could be saved, why 
not a dozen others who were living openly in 
the same way on his field? 

{To be continued.}. 


President Ferrin Inaugurated 
at Pacific University 


Wednesday, Oct. 14, 1903, was an eventful 
day in the annals of Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Ore. This institution is em- 
phatically a child of missions. In 1848, when 
Rev. George H. Atkinson, D. D., the first 
Congregational missionary to the Pacific 
coast, left the East, Dr. Baldwin of the 
American College and Educational Society 
urged upon him the idea of building ‘‘an 
academy which should grow into a college.’ 
Tualatin Academy was chartered Sept. 29, 
1849, and in Januarv, 1854, enlarged powers 


were given to the mstitution by a change in 
the charter, and a collegiate department called 
Pacific University was added, of which Dr. 
Sidney H. Marsh was chosen president. 

William Nelson Ferrin is the fifth ineum- 
bent of the president’s chair. He was born 
in Barton, Vt., Oct. 11, 1854. When about 
a year old his father, Rev. C. E. Ferrin, re- 
moved to Hinesburg, Vt., where he remained 
as pastor of the Congregational church for 
twenty-one years. Here young Ferrin ac- 
quired his primary and academic training, 
and graduated from the University of Ver- 
mont in 1875. Subsequently the degrees of 
A, M. and LL. D. were conferred on him by 
his alma mater. In 1877 he went to Forest 
Grove, Ore., as instructor in mathematics. 
Four years later he was made professor of 
mathematics; and 1898, when the ‘‘ Vermont 
chair of mathematics’? was endowed, Pro- 
fessor Ferrin was elected to fill it. 

In 1900, on the resignation of Pres. Thomas 
McClelland to accept the presidency of Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill., Professor Ferrin was 
elected dean and acting president. Aftermore 
than two years of effective service in this ca- 
pacity, the trustees, on June 18, 1903, unani- 
mously elected him to the presidency, beliey- 
ing that his long service in the institution, 
ripe scholarship and thorough comprehension 
of the ideals of President Marsh through two 
years’ personal contact with him, coupled with 
a large degree of executive ability and an 
intimate acquaintance with the conditions to 
be encountered in the West, amply qualified 
him to fill that high and responsible position. 
This belief is fully shared by a large number 
who have known him intimately during his 
twenty-six years of residence in Oregon, and 
was voiced by the representatives of other 
institutions of learning in the state in the 
greetings at the inaugural. 

As was fitting, aside from the president’s 
inaugural address, the principal address of 
the day was delivered by Harvey W. Scott, 
63, one of the first graduates of the institu- 
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tion, and for many years editor-in-chief of the 
leading daily of Oregon. The senior member 
of the board of trustees, Hon. Alanson Hin- 
man, who presided at the inaugural exercises, 
was also a member of the first board, haying 
been elected in 1848. 

The future of Pacific University is hopeful. 
The faculty is harmonious in the fullest de- 
gree, and its relations to the growing stu- 
dent body are cordial. A larger endowment 
is needed to keep the college in the front rank 
of Pacific coast institutions; but friends, real- 
izing the need, are preparing to respond .lib- 
erally in the near future. G. H. A. 


Brooklyn’s Great Congregational 
Rally 


Twenty-five hundred Congregationalists 
gathered in the Academy of Music the evening 
of Oct.19. It was a thrilling and memorable 
occasion—such as would have gladdened the 
hearts of Beecher, Storrs, Behrends, and other 
devoted workers who are gone to their reward, 
With the Brooklyn Congregational pastors 
and invited guests on the platform, intrenched 
behind palms and white chrysanthemums; 
with their wives and friends installed in the 
boxes, beneath the Stars and Stripes; with a 
chorus of 250 and several orchestral instru- 
ments to lead congregational singing that re- 
minded one of the soul-stirring praise at 
our national missionary gatherings; and 
with a program comprising some of Brook- 
lyn’s choicest speakers; the audience was 
treated to a succession of climaxes not often 
witnessed. 

Most impressive of all, perhaps, from a de- 
nominational point of view, was the evidence 
that in this New Eng'and founded borough, 
whither has drifted such an influx of alien 
population, the spirit of Congregationalism 
yet abides. For this was purely a Congrega- 
tional rally, instituted for the benefit of no 
society or individual, but in the interests of 
Congregationalism in general. The meeting 
was held under the auspices of the thriving 
Brooklyn Congregational Club; and much of 
its success is due to the persistent energies 
of Mr. Edward F. Cragin, chairman of the 
committee, and Mr. George W. Baily, presi- 
dent of the club. Dr. Lyman of South 
Church, ‘‘first in point of service among the 
pastors of Brooklyn,” presided. 

Dr. Hillis dwelt on the problems of immigra- 
tion and of suburban growth, urging the busi- 
ness sagacity of the real estate agent in locat- 
ing new churches and providing for our influx 
of foreigners. He said that the trolley car 
was rapidly transforming the city and’ proph- 
esied that in twenty-five years a line of 
churches would extend from five to ten miles 
from the Borough Hall. The,Church Exten- 
sion Society should at once seize upon the 
strategie points and plan for future Congrega- 
tional churches. Prof. Rossiter W. Raymond 
told what laymen want of their ministers, say- 
ing that ministers must do less in the churches 
and make laymen do more. He also urged 
that missions of large churches be made inde- 
pendent, saying that the Church was in dan- 
ger of planting a wilderness of dependent 
growths, rather than a forest of independent 
trees. ‘‘ Every Congregational church,” he 
said, ‘‘should seek the opportunity to throw 
its children overboard, not to let them drown, 
but to make them swim.” 

Mr. Shelton reported two churches organized 
within the last year and another to be started 
in a few weeks. He emphasized the need of 
further extension work by citing the number 
of saloons in Brooklyn as compared with 
churehes. Dr. Cadman’s statement that the 
one present duty of the children of the Puri- 
tans was to keep Tammany Hall on the. New 
York side of the East River was greeted with 
loud applause. Others who took part were 
Mr. Taylor, Dr. MeLeod and Dr. Dewey. 

OBSERVER. 


“ Quiet and Ready and Free” 


BY CHARLOTTE E. L. SLOCUM 


Quiet and ready and free— 
Quiet as waters are 
Where vessels in safety ride 
Within the harbor bar; 
Now they swell, 
And anon they fall, 
Heeding the voice 
Of the ocean’s call, 
Shining and quiet they answer all. 


Quiet and ready and free— 
Ready as soldiers stand 
Waiting in moveless ranks 
For the word of swift command; 
‘True hearts throbbing 
And nerves a-thrill, 
Hand on trigger 
Alert and still, 
Waiting a sign of the Captain’s will. 


Quiet and ready anil free— 
Free as the birds in air 
To circle or dart or float 
Anywhere, everywhere; 
South in autumn 
And north in spring, 
Buoyant borne 
On the wind’s wide wing. 
As an inward law says, ‘‘ Nest and sing.” 


Quiet and ready and free— 
Master, I well may bide 
Por my heart’s full choice is made 
To follow my Shepherd-Guide. 
Thine is the plan— 
I can trust it all— 
Thine the surety 
I shall not fall, 
Mine but to answer each moment’s call. 


Ethelinda’s Hard Lesson 


BY ANGELINA M, TUTTLE 


One pleasant summer evening Ethe- 
linda had been having a perfect gale of 
fun with the two yellow puppies. She 
had found an old accordion in the attic 
and its wheezy notes excited the two 
little dogs. They tried to sing like it. 
Then they ran madly about the yard and 
when Ethelinda would spring out at them 
from behind the syringa bush by the 
south door, both would yodel and yelp 
and run till their short, fat bodies seemed 
scarcely to clear the ground and their 
little toes fairly dug up the green turf 
trying to go faster. 

Ethelinda laughed till the tears ran 
down her cheeks, and when the puppies 
stopped for breath, their pink tongues 
hung out and their fat sides puffed very 
fast. But they made little dashes for- 
ward and stamped their fore feet, seeming 
to beg for more of the fun. So Ethelinda 
squawked the accordion and away they 
would scamper round and round, faster 
and faster, till suddenly—aeough! That 
new tooth of Ethelinda’s seemed to fairly 
jump into the air and seize her whole 
body in one big ache. Down went the 
accordion and both hands went to com- 
fort her cheek. 

Grandpa stopped laughing and said, 
“Why! poor child!” 

Grandma just held open those warm, 
comforting arms of hers. All three were 
well acquainted with the ways of that 
naughty tooth. 

No more fun that night. Ethelinda 
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rolled back and forth in her big bed in 
the big south chamber, and the big moon 
looked in through the big maple tree; 
but that big, big toothache monopolized 
everything for the little girl, Grandma 
came with all sorts of remedies—cam- 
phor, peppermint, liniment and a bag of 
hops hot from the kitchen oven. All the 
time they knew it was not much use, for 
had not the dentist said it would prob- 
ably ache some till fairly through ? 

_ *O, that horrid. old tooth!’’? moaned 


' Ethelinda, and she rolled to and fro and 


sometimes sobbed and sometimes held 
her cheek hard. 

Grandpa came up to iobttitert her. He 
patted her head with his large hand and 
called her by all her pet names and said 
how sorry he was. 

“Shall I sing to help you to go to 
sleep?’’ he asked; and Ethelinda, hold- 
ing her hot cheek very hard, mumbled 
something like ‘“‘ Yes, please.”’ 

So he began with ‘‘While shepherds 
watched their flocks by night,” and ‘‘ Hail 
the blest morn.’’ He sang in a clear, 
pleasant tenor voice that lent a charm to 
the peaceful old hymns. He knew merry 
darkey songs as well, but tonight he sang 
only quiet hymns. 

Usually it made Ethelinda happy to 
to hear him, but now that tooth spoiled 
even the hymns and the moonlight. She 
began to long to cry hard and loud but 
she tried to lie still and listen. Finally 
in the middle of ““On Jordan’s stormy 
banks,’’ her body gave a great flounce 
across the bed, her hand tore itself from 
Grandpa’s sympathetic clasp and a tem- 
pest of moans and sobs blotted out the 
music. 

Grandpa sat silent and helpless a while, 
then as he arose to go and send Grandma 
up with some fresh remedy he laid a hand 
on Ethelinda’s forehead and said sadly, 
**My little girl hasn’t yet learned to bear 
pain.”’ 

Ethelinda doesn’t remember now which 
conquered that night—sleep or the tooth- 
ache, but she will never forget what 
Grandpa said about bearing pain. She 
knew she must learn arithmetic and his- 
tory and geography, but to bear pain? 
Was that another lesson, and harder than 
any of the others? From that night she 
began to try to learn it. 

The tooth came through in good time 
and the puppies continued the gayest of 
play-fellows, Ethelinda was happy all 
day long and forgot all about that hardest 
lesson till the day she fellfrom the great 
beam in the barn and sprained her wrist. 
Then as she lay white and subdued on the 
sitting-room lounge and the arnica and 
camphor made a drowsy mingling of 
smells, she asked Grandma, 

‘Must everybody even if they try to 
always be good, learn that hardest les- 
son?”’ 

Grandma continued to bathe her fore- 
head with the cool camphor. ‘ What les- 
son, my pet?” 

So Ethelinda told her what Grandpa 
had said the night she could not lie still 
and bear the ache in her tooth, 

Grandma got out another handkerchief 
and wiped her own eyes, ‘Yes, Lamb- 
kin,” she said, ‘“‘we must all learn it 
sooner or later, suspect. I've seén grown 


women who had never learned it, yes and “ty 
even men too, and that was sadder than — 
any of their hurts.’ é' 

“Is it more necessary than iutbry ' 
and geography?” asked Ethelinda, and — i 
Grandma nodded her head. | 

“Ts not learning it worse than old — 
Mrs. Hurley not knowing how to read 
and write ?”’ 2 

“Much sadder,” Grandma admitted. 

“To learn it is a great victory, child. 
The woman who has it well in her heart 
is greater than if without it she were a 
queen and led armies to battle. Greater 
than he who taketh a city, darling. 

So Ethelinda lay very still and thought 
about Boadicea and Joan of Are and 
Zenobia. She p ayed God to help her 
not think how her arm hurt, and pres- 
ently either it ached less or she felt 
stronger to bear it. One of the puppies 
came and lapped her fingers with his soft 
tongue and poked a cold nose inquiringly 
under her hand. Then he jumped up on 
the lounge and curled snugly down beside 
her feet, and Grandma let him stay ‘ 
though he wasn’t allowed in the sitting- 
room and never on a lounge. Grandma 
fanned her gently and Grandpa sat very 
still in the south door. Ethelinda could 
see his gray head and knew he was not 
reading as usual. She wondered why, 
till she fell asleep. 

It was a comforting sleep. She dreamed 
she was the Queen of Sheba, and the 
sphinx lay at her feet, but one of the 

pyramids had toppled over and its ahd 
edge lay across her wrist. 


Music as a Resource 
BY MABEL G. BACON 


Mr. H. W. Mabie once gave a pleasant 
talk on Literature as a Personal Re- 
source. It setmetothinkingaboutmusic 
as a personal resource. That after all, it ~ 
seems to me, is what most of us can 
hope to get from the study of music, and 
about all that most of us can get. In 
other words, we must acknowledge at the 
outset that we are to belong to the class. 
of consumers rather than of producers 
of music, 

As far as I have observed, few edu- 
cated girls in America have not taken 
music lessons at some time in their short 
careers, while the number who make music — 

a part of their actual wants is surprisingly — 
small, The number of students who have 
plowed diligently through the first ‘years 
ot five-finger exercises and have even 
reached the inspiring heights of Czerny 

School of Velocity would far 
outnumber those who have i 
thoven Symphony played by a ; 
tra or even perhaps heard it th 
on the piano, While those who cou 
by a glance at the program whe 
concert is worth the hearing 
fewer still. In short, it seems 
we were putting our money and 
into the wrong place. ( 

In order that music may be to u 
personal resource,’ we must hear it ant 
hear it intelligently. Of course thi 
takes both money and effort, bab, 80 


ii, - Elizabeth Freeman, a family servant. 
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exemplified at Harvard University, makes 
constant writing of ‘‘themes”’ an impor- 
tant part of the work. This cannot be 
supposed to train composition writers 
‘into authors. Just so the playing of 
scales and studies does not necessarily 
tum piano students into pianists. The 
exercises are no doubt helpful in train- 
ing pupils to a good understanding of 
music, but they should be shown the 
reason for it all. The best a music 
teacher can do is to make clear what 
music is and what a lifelong joy it may 
be, and to teach that that joy is worth 
much striving. Music is a thing so much 
greater than ‘‘being able to play” that 
it is a pity that any one should have so 
low an opinion of it. ; 

But you say it is not easy to hear the 
best music without effort. In small 
towns where there are few musicians 
ene does not always have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing one good concert in a 
year. For this difficulty there is one 
remedy: Head music. Read the best 
and read it voraciously. It does not 
eost any more to buy twenty of Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas than to buy twenty 
coon songs, and there are parts of most 
of the sonatas that many music students 
of modest pretensions could play for their 
own edification, if not for that of their 
hearers. 

The only ground for training any girl 
in music is some enthusiasm for it, latent 
or active. This enthusiasm may be slight 
and directed toward the less approved 
elass of music; but it must be genuine. 
Tf she likes coon songs, very well, that is 
a beginning. So great a master as Rob- 
ert Schumann said that popular music 
was to be diligently listened. to—-that it 
was ‘“‘a mine of the most charming 
melodies.”” No adyice for any musician, 
young or dld, humble or exalted, could 
be better than that which Schumann 
has given in his short preface to the 
Album for the Young. For those who 
play, or who are learning to play, I 
should like to underscore the words in 
that preface, ‘Play always’as in the 

_ presence of a master.” 

Just one word to the discouraged. 
Don’t let people tease or snub you out 
of your enjoyment in your music. The 
early struggles of a violinist are not 
delightful to listen to, and the persistent 
playing of the wrong note may jar on 
a neighbor’s ear; but if you are in ear- 
nest, you yourself will suffer from those 
discords and conquer them. The enjoy- 

ment of conquering will abet the en- 
joyment of the music. If that enjoy- 
ment is genuine, it will be a help. and 
a solace te you 4ll your life, and no one 
has a t to take it away from you. 
You are helping the good cause of music 
every time you listen with true intelli- 
gence, and every time you practice lov- 
ingly and faithfully. And the crown of 
happiness that music itself can give you 
is a very bright and precious one. 


rn Servant’s Record 


In your paper of Sept. 19, is an Ms on 
re- 
ealled to my mind one in a country graveyard, 
not many miles from here. Following the 
name and dates, is this inscription: “She 
lived unmarried, and for forty years was con- 
tent to spend her wealth of love, and thought, 
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and bodily strength, as a family servant. 
Lord she served from her birth.’’ On the re- 
verse of the stone are the words, ‘‘ He that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.’’. Is 
not this an honorable record? R. B. M. 


Her 


Baby Incubators 


At the Mechanics Fair, Boston, one may 
see a demonstration of the fact that babies as 
well as chickens can be raised in incubators. 
This theory has been successfully carried out 
both in France and Germany, but the Bellevue 
Hospital in New York is the only place in this 
country which has ventured the experiment. 
The demonstration at the Fair is under the 
auspices of that famous hospital. There are 
five incubators, and three of them contain 
babies which were put there at their birth— 
a pair of twins and one independent infant. 
They each weighed in the neighborhood of 
two pounds when they were born, which in 
the case of the twins was at seven months, 
and of the other at six and a half. 

The incubator is like a glass box and the 
baby can be seen from all sides. There is an 
intricate automatic arrangement for the circu- 
lation of air, and, if by any chance the tem- 
perature rises above what it should be, a little 
cover on the side of the incubator rises and 
lets in more air. The babies are taken every 
two hours during the day and every three 
hours during the night into a nursery which 
adjoins the room where the incubators are 
kept. They are weighed, then nursed and 
weighed again, thus showing just how much 
nourishment the child has taken; and an 
entry is made on the baby’s time-slip which 
shows its condition every hour in the day. 
The infants sleep most of the time, but if 
they stir and cry in the incubator they are 
removed and their wants attended to. 

The model nursery is a sight to refresh the 
eyes of any mother, everything immaculate 
and nothing unnecessary. It has one constant 
attraction in the presence of a graduated in- 
cubator baby who is now five and a half 
months old, and is being kept at the request 
of his parents rather longer than is customary. 
As this babe lay asleep in his little basket, all 
unconscious of admiring looks, no one could 
wisha finer, healthier-appearing child. There 
was a delicate pink flush on his fat cheeks 
which gave him the look of being raised in 
the outdoor country air. His charms reeeived 
ample recognition from the feminine contin- 
gent who gazed at him through the glass 
which surrounded the nursery. 

But the tiny creatures who were battling 
for a chance for life in a glass hot box looked 
rather more forlorn. They each wore a little 
white pique jacket, leaving the arms free, and 
had the trunk and feet wrapped in a cloth tied 
around the body with a pink ribbon if a 
girl, and a blue ribbon if a boy. They were 
very small, but had strength to yawn and 
stretch like any baby, and doubtless there 
will come a day when they shall take to them- 
selves all the prerogatives of a genuine, lusty, 
brought-up-any-way baby. 

It is a wonderful thought that a fragile bit 
of humanity, who has come into the world too 
soon and found it an alien place, can be in- 
duced to reconsider its decision to slip qui- 
etly out of existence and can be reared suc- 
cessfully by an incubator mother. E. H. G. 


1 went in search of Beauty, 
Up and down, and far and wide 
And streaming, beaming, gleaming 
She was ever at my side. 


I went in search of Beauty, 
Over meadow, over mart, 
And leaping, creeping, weeping, 
She was ever in my heart. 
—Robert Loveman. 
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ALL SAINTS 
In whom ye also are builded together. 


The perfection of Christian strength, 
wisdom and joy was not possible to 
Christian men apart from communion 
with each other. It was not enough that 
the solitary soul shouldbe brought into 
fellowship and union with Christ; it was 
necessary, in a far higher sense than , 
that in which the writer of the Acts of 
the Apostles used the words, that ‘all 
that believed’’ should be ‘‘together’’ 
and have ‘‘all things in common.”’ Free 
and habitual communion with each other 
was almost as necessary for the develop- 
ment of the new life as free and habitual 
communion with God.—R. W. Dale. 


Kindness, gentleness, consideration for 
all with whom our earthly lot is cast— 
these form the practice-ground for the 
ultimate satisfactions of the communion 
of saints in heaven.—I. O. R. 


I live to learn their story, 

Who suffered for my sake; 
To emulate their glory, 

And follow in their wake; 
Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 

Whose deeds crown history’s pages, 

And time’s great volume make. 


I live to hold communion 

With all that is divine; 
To feel there is a union 

’Twixt nature’s heart and mine; 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truth from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 

And fulfill each grand design. 


The difference then betwixt us and them 
is, not that we are really two, but one 
body in Christ, in divers places. True 
we are below stairs and they above; they 
in their holy day and we in our working 
day clothes; they in the harbor, but we 
in the storm; they at rest, but we in the 
wilderness ; they singing, as crowned with 
joy; we crying, as crowned with thorns. 
But I say we are all of one house, one 
family and are all children of one father. 
—John Bunyan. 


The real union of the human race lies 
in oneness of heart. Many languages will 
be no barrier. One Spirit and man will 
understand man.—F’. W. Robertson. 


Our heavenly Father we rejoice in 
the blessed communion of all Thy 
saints, wherein Thou givest us also to 
have part. We remember before Thee 
all who have departed this life in Thy 
faith and love, and especially those 
most dear to us. We thank Thee for 
our present fellowship with them, for 
our common hope, and for the promise 
of future joy. O, let the cloud of wit- 
nesses, the innumerable company of 
those who have gone before, and e¢: 
tered into rest, be to us for an example 
of godly life, and even now may we 
be feteadied with their joy; that so 
with patience we may run the race 
that yet remains before us, looking 

unto Jesus the author and finisher of 
our faith; and obtain an entrance into 
the everlastin kingdom, the glorious 
assembly of the saints, and with them 
ever worship and adore Thy glorious 
Name, world without end. Amen. 
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For the 
The Boston Cats 


A Little Cat played on a silver flute, 
And a Big Cat sat and listened. 

The Little Cat’s strains gave the Big Cat pains, 
And a tear on his eyelid glistened. 


Then the Big Cat said, ‘‘ Pray rest awhile”’ 
But the Little Cat said, ‘*‘ No, no, 

For I get pay for the tunes I play ” 
And the Big Cat answered, ‘‘ Oh!”’ 


““TIf you get pay for the tunes you play, 
I’m afraid you’ll play till you drop; 

You’ll spoil your health in the race for wealth, 
So I’ll give you more to stop.”’ 


Said the Little Cat, ‘‘ Hush! You make me 
blush; 
Your offer is unusually kind; 
Though it’s very, very hard to leave the back 
yard, 
Vl accept if you don’t mind.’’ 


So the Big Cat gave him a thousand pounds, 
And a silver brush and comb, 

And a country seat on Beacon Street, 
Right under the State House dome. 


And the Little Cat sits with the other little 
Kits 
And watches the bright sun rise, 
And the voice of the flute is long since mute, 
And the Big Cat dries his eyes. 
—Arthur Macy. 


How Alice Found Her Mamma 


BY EMELYN D. CHANDLER 


Alice was a doll. So her mamma was 
a little girl, of course—a little girl named 
Lina. Now there was to be held, in the 
old city of Salem, a big three days fair, 
and Lina’s mamma was to help at one 
of the tables. She took her little daugh- 
ter with her, and the child spent whole 
days, only going home for her dinners. 

You must know that in those days, the 
beautiful dolls with porcelain heads, glass 
eyes and real hair, were not at all com- 
mon, as they are now. Sometimes some 
fortunate little maiden would have an 
aunt or a generous-minded uncle, who 
traveled a great deal, and who would 
bring her one from the far-away city of 
Paris—but such dolls were not often 
seen, 

On the very first day of the fair, Lina 
was watching some ladies arrange the 
table that stood next to her mother’s, 
and right in the center they placed a 
beautiful doll, the loveliest doll that she 
had ever seen! She had long flaxen hair 
and blue eyes, and her lovely head would 
turn, and each day she was dressed in a 
charming new gown. 

Lina loved dollies more even than most 
little girls do, and from the moment she 
first saw this one, it seemed to her as if 
there were nothing else in the whole fair 
worth looking at. She used to stand by 
that table by the hour, and gaze at the 
lovely doll child, and wonder and wonder 
how it would seem to own such a dolly as 
that. 

One day she was dressed in a dainty 
white dress, all tucked and ruffled; an- 
other day she wore a black and white 
Japanese silk ‘all trimmed with rows of 
cherry velvet; and this dress was made 
real little girl style, “‘all buttoned up and 
down” behind, with wee cherry-colored 
buttons; and on that day she carried a 
little jump-rope in her hand, as if she 
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were just going out to play. On the 
third day she was dressed in blue poplin, 
trimmed with narrow white silk fringe, 
and she had a charming little blue parasol, 
just to match, that would open and shut. 
A red-lined sealskin sack and cap were 
displayed as belonging to her, and other 
pretty hats. 

Each day she grew to be more wonder- 
ful and more entirely delightful to the 
little girl who stood by the table and 
looked and looked with longing eyes. 

The dolly stood in her place till the 
very end of the fair, and almost every 
body who came to look at her, saw also 
the little girl with the eager face, and 
many people wished that she might have 
the doll which she evidently so much 
admired. 

Now it so happened that the lady who 
did have the doll, was a dear friend of 
the little girl’s mother, and she had 
watched the quiet upturned face, many 
times, while the fair was going on. Her 
own children were all grown up, and did 
not care to play with dolls at all, so per- 
haps you can guess what she did with 
this beautiful creature, all nicely put up, 
with her whole wardrobe, her jump-rope 
and sunshade, in a large, dark green box! 

On New Year’s morning, which came 
only a few days after the fair had closed, 
Lina heard her mother calling her—and 
the dear mother-voice had a great deal of 
love and gladness in it, as it said: 

“Come little daughter, come into the 
sitting-room, there is something here for 
you!’’ 

Quickly the child ran, and there on the 
sofa lay a large, dark green box, plainly 
marked with her name. Her mother left 
the room, so that Lina was all alone with 
the big box—I think she may have 
peeped through the crack of the door, for 
I am quite sure she would have wanted 
to see her lassie’s face when she lifted 
the cover. 

Well, the cover was lifted, and there, 
inside, lay the beautiful doll—the very 
one that Lina had loved so at the fair, 
and thought she should never see again— 
there s e lay, and she was her very own 
now, her own to keep! 

She named her Alice, and she loved her 
just as a little mamma should love her 
child—and she kept her, how long do you 
think ? She kept her till she was a grown- 
up woman, and had a little golden haired 
girl of her own! And now, this little 
golden-haired girl plays with Alice. 

Some other day I am going to tell you 
how Lina went to housekeeping, with 
Alice for her child. 


For the Sunday Schools of 
Massachusetts 


Perfect fall days, an untiring local committee 
of arrangments and a program of real attract- 
iveness were features of the Bay State Sun- 
day School Association last week. Over 2,200 
delegates had registered. This host found it- 
self in a city of 50,000 which but a few decades 
ago was a straggling village. Men of brains 
have cut fortunes from soles and made Brock- 
ton a shoe center with a daily output of 60,000 
pairs. Prominent among these successful 
manufacturers is Mr. George E. Keith of 
South Church, chairman of the local commit- 
tee. The convention responded to the push 


=. eee 


_ tee and a consecrated, “Stator, chal ' 


and principle of the city, the streets of which 
have been clean from any saloon for fifteen 
years—save one. 

The meetings were held in three of the a 
Congregational churches and in the new Big 
beautiful Methodist edifice. The keynote was , 
struck in the preparation service. There Dr. 
F. E. Clark presented the thought of God’s Be- 
ing and Presence. The children’s service, 
under the direction of Miss Luey G. Stock, af- 
forded an opportunity to see a portion of the 
Sunday school army of Brockton and to hear 
Mrs. L. F. Bryner and Mrs. J. W. Barnes. __ 

From the opening it was necessary to hold 

simultaneous sessions at night, and during the * 
day audiences were large. One of the features | 
was the informal but scholarly addresses of 4 
Dean Buell of Boston University School of ‘ 
Theology. The defects and values of the f 
verbal method of Bible study were considered, j 
and the historical method exalted in concrete 
illustration by an analysis: of the epistle to 
Philemon. Dr. J. L. Hurlburt, always a 
favorite with old Chautauquans and later . 
Sunday school teachers—emphasized the op- 
portunity of the school as a Soul Winner and ] 
the needs of Trained Workers. Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler in clear and trenchant language , 
exposed the weakness of modern pedagogues 
in withholding Christ from the younger child 
and in following too closely the so-called 
scientific conclusions of the “ questionnaire.’”’ 
Two successful pastors and teachers, Drs. 
D. N. Beach and §S. H. Woodrow, unfolded 
the Supreme End Sought in Religious Educa- 
tion. 

The convention was fortunate in the pres- § 
ence of men and women trained in practical 7 
methods. Marion Lawrance, Mrs. Bryner, 
Dr. W. A. Duncan, Prof. G. W. Pease, and 
Miss Margaret M. Slattery made up a galaxy 
of the first magnitude. In addition the de- 
partment secretaries, Mr. H, 8. Conant, Mrs. 

F. V. Stebbins, Miss A. R. Kinsman and Miss 
Stock, made creditable reports from the various 
districts and conducted conferences which 
were largely attended and helpful. Following 
the example of last year a Pastor’s Conference 
was held, Dr. Schauffler directing. Pastors 
were present from every part of the common- 
wealth, the number of Congregationalists be- 
ing noticeably large. At the pastor’s confer- 
ence a year ago 200 were present at Spring- 
field; this year the old First Church of Brock- - 
ton was packed to the doors. Two subjects - 
not commonly discussed in conventions were 
Sunday School Music and Architecture. Rey. 
Woodman Bradbury and Charles L. Ziegler 
spoke instructively upon the former topic and 
Rey. A. F. Pierce and W. F. Andrews upon 
the latter. 

In an unusually strong set of resolutions the 
convention put itself on record as grateful for 
the light shed on the Bible by the historical 
method of study, and statés its desire for a 
course of graded lessons. This shows as so 
many things nowadays are showing that 
Sunday school people and the Christian edu- 
cators and leaders of thought in ne 
and elsewhere are getting together. The 
prospects for Sunday school work one 
so bright as they are today.” sg 

The president elected for the outing year, 
Mr. Appleton P. Williams of Upton, has long 
been known as a member of the state commit- 


the convention Mr, W. N. 
man of the international 
always greeted with applause in ree 
of his invaluable services as the lo + im 
chairman of the state executive co 


The egotism of Domitian, who so sorel; 
persecuted the Church, caused him to erect 
statue of himself in the Roman Forum. = 
of the colossal pedestal of — rok om 
found in the ruins of Rome. 
him 1 ieee aes te ee 
and inhuman Domitian.” ¢ 


isn’t in the far West!”’ 
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whe The Conversation Corner 


More Odds and Ends 


OU know that it was the end of 

Y your yacation reports two weeks 

ago ‘“‘unless something very nice 
should come in”’ before that Corner was 
issued. I am glad I made that reserya- 
tion, for two unexpected letters have 
come in—as I felt sure they would !—to 
which the exception ought to apply, be- 
cause they are both from new members 
just arrived home, one writing from the 
East about her vacation in the far West, 
and another living in the—West writing 
about his vacation in the East. 

I was just repeating the adjective be- 
fore the last ‘“‘ West,’’ but I remembered 
that Mr. Grout, the young man who looks 
out for the pictures and that sort of thing 
in the office, said to me, ‘“‘ Why, Dakota 
Then, of course 
Ohio cannot be—but it was when I was a 
boy; people used to talk about “going t’ 
the ’hio,” which seemed more unknown 
and remote than Alaska or Siberia do 
now. (What did they mean, Old Folks, 
the Ohio River, or the Western Reserve— 
or what ?) 

Well, the Ohio boy is the same one 
mentioned in the Corner of Aug. 22, as 
on his way to the ocean, which was a new 
worldto him. I am glad he sends his own 


‘picture along with ‘‘Ebenezer,’’ for you 


know that cats are only rarely allowed to 
appear in the Corner nowadays, and never 
unless attended by an escort. ay ¢ 


Dear Mr. Martin: I received the certificate 
and your letter. ... At Winthrop Beach we 
had a fine time. We went bathing-every day. 
A few days I dug clams in the flats, and found 
starfish which have been very interesting to 
our friends at home. Another boy and I made 
elevated tracks in the sand fora spool to run 
on, but the tide would wash the tracks away 
every day. I caught a big flounder which our 
landlady cooked for breakfast. It was about 
a foot long. 

All these pleasures had to end and now Iam 
a hard-working schoolboy. If youcould seemy 


new football trousers you would know I have 


fun at home too. I would like to have seen 
your cat and found out whether he was pretty 
and playful as Ebenezer. The Corner seems 
nicer than ever since I have been at your 
office. Your little friend, 

Columbus, O. Lowe M. 


I know about that ‘fun at home,”’ for 
only two or three days ago a little fellow 
peeped into my library and said, “See my 
new football trousers—papa got them at 
Jodun-Marshes, and they selled all of 
them but two pairs, and they are thirty- 
nine cents.” And I don’t believe that 
boy will ever feel bigger or happier in 
all his life! \ 

Dear Mr. Martin: 1 visited my cousins out 
in South Dakota and had a fine time. My 
uncle had a dear old pony they called Flossy. 
I think she loved children. My cousin Ralph 
‘would ride on horseback all around town with 
no bridle; just a touch on the neck would 
guide her any place he wished to go. One day 
grandma, papa, mamma and I went to visit 
some friends, and we had to cross the creek. 
Papa let Flossy stop to get a drink and when 
we started to go out I guess she thought it 
was a little too hard, for she backed us right 
back in the water and wouldn’t pull us out. 
Papa pulled the buggy out, but we all loved 
Flossy just the same, for we had such nice 
rides on her back. I hope you will see the 
picture with five of us children on her back. 
I am the one riding close to her tail! 

West Peabody, Mass. Amy H. 


Alas, we cannot see the equestrian 
quintet—the engraver found the picture 
could not be reproduced satisfactorily. I 
wish a picture could have been taken 
of the party as Flossy was backing them 
into the creek! I wonder which seemed 
the stranger—the broad ocean to Lowell, 
or the broad prairie to Amy. But what 
would the prairie children think of 
Monadnock or Wachusett ? 

Since the printings of those final re- 
ports, a Massachusetts boy and a Con- 
necticut girl send accounts of their vaca- 
tions, respectively on the St. Lawrence 
River and the Hudson River—pity they 
did not send them along before! The 
girl has a good description of her visit to 
... Newburgh and Washington’s Headquar- 
ters. We saw the piano that is one hundred 
and thirty years old, and heard a man play 
,on it. It had not been tuned for over forty 


years. [I would like a piano of that sort for 
economy’s sake!] I donot think the room 


with seven doors and one window is any 

thing wonderful, for we have a room at home 
with seven doors, two windows and three 
cupboard doors beside. {Washington could 
not have had better fare in his famous room 
than I did in your ten-doored dining-room 
when I was in it in June!) Epirn T. 


Speaking (above) of the non-admission 

of cats, you ought to see the letters I 
have had in answer to the Iowa boy’s 
? about a cat magazine in the Sept. 26 
Corner! I sent the information to him 
direct (for which purpose he,was wise 
enough to inclose stamps!), but if any 
other cat-fanciers wish the same help 
they will doubtless get it by addressing 
Cat Magazine, respectively at Palmyra, 
N. Y., and Dayton, O. A lady in Con- 
necticut writes of a ‘‘Sunshine Society ’”’ 
worker in Maine devoted to cat inter- 
ests, and later I had a letter from the 
“Evergreen Cattery’? in that state. 
(Happening to mention this letter at 
the dinner table a lady gravely re- 
marked, ‘“‘I thought that was Kittery! ’’) 
This letter says, in answer to Edward G.’s 
special question : 
... The Angoras are the most popular and 
the handsomest. A new fancy however is 
found in the Manx eats, almost tailless and 
with short, silky fur, which are always, I 
think, tiger cats in color. They are said to be 
very affectionate. The Angoras range from 
$5 to $25 for farm-bred cats, and $25 to $250, 
or even more, for city-bred. 

I cannot see why a city-bred cat should 
be worth any more than a country-bred 


cat, and if I order an Angora I will take 
the latter and give the $225 difference for 
the missions in that Angora region in 
Turkey, some of whose children are Cor- 
ner members! In fact just asI write this 
two of our Corner friends—not children, 
and not Old Folks—are sailing away from 
Boston for a mission on the Black Sea 
near Angora, and I have no doubt we 
shall hear from them sometime, either 
about cats, or something else. It is 
curious that we have now got around to 
exactly where we started in one of our 
first Corner issues seventeen years ago 
this fall—asking and answering about 
Angora and Manx eats! 

And now the Des Moines boy—a former 
Cornerer—writes to say that this is a per- 
sonal fancy of his, his real business being 
to “handle parrots,’’ of which 1,500 to 
1,800 are sent out every year; I hope he 
will ‘‘handle’”’ them carefully or ‘‘ Polly ’” 
may have some remarks to make! He 
ought to send us some parrot stories. 

[4 lines more.—D. F.] Here they are 
from a Vermont girl: 
... Tam going to sell a grown dog for $25; 
the puppies are $10 and $15 apiece. 


For the Old Folks 
GENERAL PUTNAM AGAIN 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I see the Corner is 
talking about General Putnam. Over sixty 
years ago a man said to me, ‘“‘ Bring me a 
drink of water and I will tell you a story 


about Old Put and the Indians.’’ I heard 
this story. 
California. CED: 


The story was about the capture of 
Putnam in the French and Indian war, 
and his escape from camp on the side of 
a lake by borrowing a pair of skates (of 
the use of which he pretended to be igno- 
rant) and suddenly dashing down the 
lake. That was Putnam-like, of course, 
but although he was captured near Fort 
Edward in 1757, and tied to the stake to 
be burned, by interposition of a French 
officer he was released. I find no hint in 
history of the skate story. 

Would you believe it? I have had an 
answer to the wolf-den torch ? in Sept 26! 

Dear Mr. Martin: Ihave in my possession 
the identical historical torch that Israel Put- 
nam left in the wolf’s den at Pomfret. It was 
presented to my husband, Major Horace Good- 
win, commander of the Putnam Phalanx at 
Hartford, on the return of the battalion from 
visiting Putnam’s grave at Brooklyn, in 1860, 
by an old gentleman, who said that he him- 
self, some fifty years before, crawled into the 
cave beyond any point ever reached by any 
one save old Put himself. It has been on ex- 
hibition at the Centennial and World’s Fairs 
and no one has ever denied that it was the 
identical torch. I will be happy to show it to 
any one who is interested. Mrs. P. C. G. 

Malden, Mass. (1 Everett St.). 

I called two days ago and saw the 
torch, inclosed in a giass tube provided 
by General Hawley, who was instru- 
mental in having it sent to Philadelphia, 
as Mrs. Roger Wolcott was in sending it 
to Chicago. It is a small roll of bireh- 
bark, about four inches long, having no 
doubt been much longer when it first 
greeted the eyes of the wolf. What a 
pity that the General did not take out his 
pencil and write I. P. on one corner! 


Mv. Mat) 
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The Wages of Sin* 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


lf ears were not so dull of hearing few 
sermons would be needed other than the 
simple facts of history and biography. 
The story of Absalom is its own warning. 
Yet a multitude of young men who have 
heard it often are following in his steps, 
and many more are looking in that direc- 
tion and feeling its attractions. To a 
fine personality, unusual natural gifts, 
and a fortunate position, the opportuni- 
ties for selfish pleasure are great and the 
temptation to seize them is strong. The 
handsome young man with the credit of 
a rich father to draw on, flattered by 
friends, admired by women, with abun- 
dant leisure, 1s not only in danger, but 
liable to become dangerous to others. 
The mischief Absalom wrought was not 
his alone. David and the leaders of 
Israel shared the responsibility and the 
punishment for it. The sins of a genera- 
tion had been working unchecked till 
they reached the crisis in the greatest 
revolution of Davyid’s reign. The wages 
of sin appear in: 

1. A corrupted nation in disorder. Ab- 
salom had stolen the hearts of the men 
of Israel [2 Sam. 15:6]. But he had spent 
years in getting them in a condition to be 
stolen. A bad man may steal money, but 
he cannot steal men till they cease to be 
governed by right principles. Then they 
are hardly worth stealing. Plot and 
counterplot followed one another quickly 
in Absalom’s attempt to seize the throne, 
revealing how comp etely distrust had 
weakened the nation. No one was sure 
of his neighbor. Spies were everywhere. 
The amount of lying recorded is appall- 
ing. Absalom lied to his father, pre- 
tending that he wanted to go to Hebron 
to worship Jehovah [15: 7-10]. Ziba lied 
to David. Compare 16: 8 with 18: 26, 27. 
Hushai lied to Absalom [16: 18, 19] and 
the historian tells us that Jehovah used 
his lie to answer David’s prayer and 
bring evil on Absalom. Compare 17:°14 
with 15: 31. These examples are enough 
to show how the divided nation had 
fallen into moral decay through the work- 
ing of the sins of its rulers. David and 
Absalom had sown the wind. The nation 
was reaping the whirlwind. 

The history simply records the progress 
of a certain and natural law. Men who 
begin to be untrue to God and to them- 
selyes become false to one- another till 
the structure of society is ready to fall 
apart on any sudden shock. The bold 
usurper, the multitude shouting, ‘‘ Absa- 
lom is king in Hebron,” his march on 
Jerusalem, the fleeing king and his weep- 
ing followers, and the cursing Shimei are 
the same wages of sin that every nation 
must accept whose leaders have been un- 
true to God. 

2. A ruined life ended. 
some claim tothe throne. He was prob- 
ably the oldest living son. David was 
growing old and feeble. It was probable 
that others were plotting to seize his in- 
heritance, and it may be that he suspected 
that David had already promised Bath- 


Absalom had 


sheba to put him aside in favor of Solo- | 


mon. But he used unworthy means, 


corrupted some by false promises, de- 


*International Sunday School Lesson for Noy, 8 
David's Grief over Absalom. Text, 2 Sam. 15-20. 


ceived those whom he could not trust 
with his plans, was himself deceived 
through his father’s cunning and drove 
to suicide the man whose counsel might 
have saved him. 

Here again is the record of the working 
of asimple and natural law. Christ ex- 
pressed it in the question, ‘‘ What doth it 
profit a man to gain the whole world and 
forfeit his life?’ Absalom had already 
destroyed himself. The fitting conclusion 
of his career was that the man who had 
repeatedly saved him from the conse- 
quences of his crimes, and to whom he 
had never shown gratitude, should thrust 
darts through his heart as he hung help- 
less from an oak tree. 

3. A broken hearted father. . David won 
his kingdom and lost his son. What did 
he care for the victory of his army, as he 
cried out in his agony, ‘‘ Would I had died 
for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son.”’ 
The dart had pierced Absalom’s heart but 
a sharper one had entered David’s heart, 
for the boy he had so passionately loved, 
who had met his death trying to kill his 
father, had been helped on to his ruin 
through past years by his father’s weak- 
ness and sin. By his own eyil deeds 
openly known David had made it im- 
possible for himself to save his way- 
ward son. David reaped after all the 
most cruel wages of sin. 

It will be difficult for the unbiased 
student of this record to keep the admira- 
tion for David as the hero of Israel which 
has long prevailed among readers of the 
Bible. If one is satisfied that David 
wrote the Psalms which bear his name, 
then he must construct from them the 
picture of an inner life which is spirit- 
ually heroic. He may contrast the senti- 
ments of David with his deeds, and may 
feel assured of the victory of his higher 
nature, which found expression in songs 
of triumph over the disposition that re- 
vealed itself in falsehood, treachery and 
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murder, that at the last struggle to keep 
his kingdom put grief for the death of a 
wicked son above his duty to his people, 
and that bequeathed to his suecessor the 
task of executing the lieutenant who had 
been faithful to him in every crisis. 4 
But no honest student of the history of 
David’s career can shut his eyes to the 
fact that the greatest king of Israel him- 
self reaped the harvest he had sown. For 
him, as for all men who plunge into will- 
ful wrong doing, the “‘ wages of sin is 
death.”’ It is through the songs of pen- 
itence and trust which David is said to 
have written that we may be persuaded 
that he saw by the eye of faith that ‘‘ the 
free gift of God is eternal life in Jesus 
Christ our Lord.”’ 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 1-7. How Has Your Christian 
Faith Changed Since Childhood? 1 Cor. 13: 
8-13; Heb. 5: 12—6: 3. 

In the form of its expression? in the shifting of 
emphasis? in its relative importance in your sight? 
{For prayer meeting editorial see page 608.) 


He held firmly to the view of religion as 
mainly an affair of apparatus that finds so 
much favor in our day. When in London he 
always attended the ministrations of a col- 
league who allured to brighter worlds by 
means of lantern slides sandwiched in between 
the prayers and the sermon, and by catchy 
advertisements of the variety show of the 
Sunday to come.—Whiteing’s The Yellow 
Vase (Century Magazine). 
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A traveler who’ had visited every continent 
and nearly every clime was standing on the 
piazza of the Mohonk Lake House, one after- 
noon last week, gazing on the rugged cliffs 
draped with the brilliant colors of autumn 
vines. The placid waters, stirred only here 
and there by lazily moving boats, were a 
mirror, reflecting the gray and gold and crim- 
son of the perpendicular rocks and the blue 
sky aboye them. Forests of brown and yellow 
and red stretched in billowy waves far down 
to the broad valley with its villages and farms 
and winding roads among green fields away 
to the Catskills, whose outlines were melting 
into purple haze as the sun sank lower and 
poured his warm ever-changing light over the 
nearer hills. The traveler remarked that he 
had been asked to write a magazine article 
describing the most beautiful place he had 
ever seen, and that after considerable thought 
he had made up his mind to choose Lake 
Mohonk as his theme. 

He added that while the natural beauties 
of the place were unsurpassed by any he had 
seen, they were associated with certain moral 
and social qualities which made this resort 
unique in his experience. This may be true 
during the whole season, but Lake Mohonk 
has come to be most widely known through 
its two annual conferences—that on arbitration 
in May when the house opens and the Indian 
Conference with which it closes. For the 
twenty-first time, Oct. 20-23, the friends of 
the American Indian assembled to discuss his 
progress and needs, his relations with the 
Government and missionary societies and 
schools. Many faces were to be seen which 
have been in the conference for a decade and 
even a score of years, while new recruits, as 
every year, wére added. One of the Smiley 
twin brothers, Alfred, has passed on during 
the last year. The other, Albert, whose hos- 
pitalities were enjoyed by about 150 guests, 
appeared unchanged as did his younger brother 
and wife. Whether it is the Quaker spirit 
or the disposition of unusual benevolence that 
distinguishes these people who are Friends in 
the noblest sense, their presence seems more 
a benediction every year. 

Space does not permit the mention of the 
members of the conference, A majority of the 
names are widely known. Hereare Congress- 
men, Indian Commissioners, educators, offic- 
ers of the army, clergymen, missionaries, edit- 
ors, business men. Their wives are here too, 
for Mr. Smiley shrewdly says that such busy 
men would hardly be persauded that they 
could take so much time if the attractions of 
Lake Mohonk did not appeal so strongly to 
their wives that they become powerful per- 
suaders to re-enforce the claims of the depend- 
ent races. A considerable company of late 
staying patrons of the house occupied all the 
space left vacant in the great parlor. 

No attempt would be successful to condense 
three day’s discussion into one or two col- 
umns of The Congregationalist. Some of the 
questions considered were local, such as the 
settlement of land claims of the New York 
Indians, and the injustice done to the Pimas. 
Others concerned details of industiies by 
which Indians earn a living, such as basketry 
and lace making. Some topics were appropri- 
ately avoided at this time, such as the investi- 
gation now going on of scandals connected 
with the Dawes Commission in relation to the 
allotment and sale of lands in the Indian 

_ Territory. The conference by resolution com- 


. mended the action of the President, Secretary 


of the Interior and Department of Justice in 
instituting the investigation. But topics of 
importance remained which absorbed the at- 
tention of the conference and compelled the 
enforeement of the time limit in public meet- 
ings, though the afternoon being left free 
afforded plenty of opportunity for private 
friendly discussion. 
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Ex-Secretary of the Navy, John D. Long, pre- 
sided over most of the sessions, with the skill 
acquired by long experience, and contributed 
not a little wisdom in his own brief addresses. 
The aim of the conference, in a sentence, is to 
help the Indians, through legislation, educa- 
tion, sympathy and religion to become useful 
and independent American citizens. The 
progress of the year in Indian affairs was 
indicated in a paper by Indian Commissioner 
Jones, read by Hon. Darwin R. James. The 
most notable feature was the abolition of 
twenty-one agencies, placing them under 
bonded school superintendents. The most 
interesting session was the one devoted to the 
religious aspect’ of the Indian question, though 
this subject of course appeared in addresses 
of missionaries, teachers and superintendents 
of schools. It was generally agreed that the 
Indian cannot be made a good citizen by edu- 
cation unless his moral nature is developed, 
and that this can be done only by basing 
morality on religion. By a recent ruling of 
the Secretary of the Interior the pupils in the 
schools may be instructed in religion three 
hours in the week. This gives an important 
opportunity to the churches and lays on them 
the responsibility to meet it. The most re- 
markable address on this subject was made 
by Archbishop Ryan of the Roman Catholic 
Church, a member .of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners. He set forth skillfully the 
claim of the Church to be the only source of 
authority in religion, affirmed that its authority 
is based on the-certainty a ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord,”’ and that teachers of the ‘‘ denomina- 
tions ”’ were placed in a most illogical position 
when they attempted to teach religion. While 
denying that Roman Catholics made any at- 
tack on the public schools, he said that Catho- 
lies held that the teaching of religion was 
essential, that it could be taught only through 
the authority of the Church, and therefore 
that Catholics provided for the teaching of 
their own children and paid in addition their 
share of the taxes for public education. While 
this assertion of the policy of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh by: an officer appointed by 
the Government was not by many regarded as 
in good taste at such a meeting, an audience 
could hardly have been chosen better able to 
appreciate its significance or more likely to 
oppose it strenuously. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott maintained that educa- 
tion should be provided by the Federal Goy- 
ernment for all dependent races so far as 
needed, and that the administration of their 
affairs so far as needed while they are in a de- 
pendent condition, should be committed to the 
United States War Department. These posi- 
tions were ably defended by him, but as ably 
eontroverted by others. They will probably 
be brought up again for discussion next year. 

The platform unanimously adopted by the 
eonference, more brief and compact than 
usual, summed up the discussions, but of 
course left out some of the most important 
matters, because of differences of opinion. 
The platform is as follows: 

The Indian problem is approaching its solution, 
leaving us confronting the larger problem of our 
duties toward the peoples who haye recently become 
subject to our Government and dependent on our 
eare. In dealing with the Indians the objects to be 
accomplished are no longer questioned: they are 
the abandonment of the reservation system ; the dis- 
continuance of Indian agencies; such education of 
all Indian children as will fit them for self-support 
and self-government; access to the courts for the 
protection of their rights; amenability to the law 
in punishment for their crimes; the same liberty 
that white men enjoy to own, buy, sell, travel, pay 
taxes, and enjoy in gdod government the benefits 
enjoyed by other taxed citizens; and by these 
means a speedy incorporation of all Indians, with 
all the rights of citizenship into the American com- 


monwealth. 

The best methods to secure these results are not 
wholly clear, but the «xperience of the past points 
to the following conclusions: The agency should be 
discontinued in all cases where the land is ready 
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for settlement, and the Indians, when necessary, 
should be temporarily placed under the care of a 
bonded superintendent with limited powers, and 
the policy of the Indian Bureau in this direction is 
strongly commended. Wheneyer practicable the 
education of Indian children should be provided for 
in the schools of the states or territories if neces- 
sary for untaxed Indians at federal expense or out 
of Indian funds; wherever this is not practicable, 
provision should be made by the Federal Govern- 
ment in Indian schools. The Indian should be en 
couraged in industrial arts, both in the preservation 
of their own and in the acquisition of ours; the end 
should always be their industrial and mora) de- 
velopment. The work of the Government, whether 
national, state or territorial, in providing for secular 
education does not lessen the responsibility of the 
churches for the religious education of the Indian. 
We regard with interest and hope the recent action 
of the Secretary of the Interior opening the way for 
religious work of the churches in connection with 
Government schools, and we urge the churches to 
co-operate with each other and with the Govern- 
ment in this work. The same principle should 
govern us in all our dealings with other dependent 
people: their civil rights should be scrupulously 
safeguarded ; liberal provision should be made by 
Congress for their development and civilization; 
their industries should be encouraged; and their 
education should be provided for, that, whatever 
may be their final political relations to the United 
States, they may be equipped, at the earliest possi- 
ble day, for self-support and self-government. 


Dr. Dana Installed at ee N. H. 


In the recently completed edifice of Phillips 
Church, with its beautiful architecture and noble 
organ, the ministers and delegates of twenty-three 
churches convened, Oct. 22, to install as pastor 
Dr. S. H. Dana. The council included churches of 
the leading cities of the state, beside those of the 


REV. 8S. H. DANA, D. D. 


vicinage. Rey. W. L. Anderson of Exeter was 
moderator. 

The resolutions of the dismissing council ia 
Quincy, Ill, as also those of Dr. Dana’s former 
people, evince alike the high honor in which West- 
ern Congregationalism holds him and the extreme 
good fortune of Phillips Church. A lover of the 
truth, sincere and helpful as a preacher, a forceful 
administrator, educator, philanthropist, citizen, the 
first man in a city of 40,000 souls—these are his 
eredentials. Instead of seeking to make a detailed 
doctrinal statement to the council, the candidate 
sought rather to disclose his spirit, purpose and 
intent. All were impressed by his vivid sense of 
the presence of God, his appreciation of the needs 
of men and his firm belief in the possibility of win- 
ning them to the life of the church. The council 
unanimously concurred with the action of church 
and society. 

After a reception and dinner served at the 
Squamscott House by the Thursday Club of the 
parish came the services of installation. Dr. B. W. 
Lockhart of Manchester offered the invocation. 
The sermon, by President Tucker of Dartmouth, 
was a powerful portrayal of the connection be- 
tween the spirit of faith and the Scriptures and the 
apprehension of the conceptions of righteousness 
and redemption by men of all times. The charge to 
the peeple by Dr. G. E. Street, active pastor for 
twenty-five years and now pastor emeritus, on &ac- 
count of his detention was read by Rev. Henry 
Hyde. 

Phillips Church may well be congratulated upon 
securing for this educational center a graduate of 
Phillips Andover, Yale and~ Andover Seminary, 
possessed of an experience of over a quarter of a 
century. Ww. 8. B. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Story of Kentucky 


This is a story * which not only will be 
popular, but deserves to be. Mr. Fox has 
proved once more that all the essential 
elements of great romance lie in our 
common American life, given the eye to 
see and the power to select, co-ordinate 
and interpret them. His story is happily 
set with the background of Kentucky 
life, which, with its romantic beginnings, 
its racial contrasts of mountain and of 
valley, and its aristocratic self-conscien- 
tiousness, affords an atmosphere for his 
art. We have had Kentucky stories in 
abundance, but not even Mrs. Banks has 
known how to utilize the larger materials 
which offer as simply and powerfully as 
Mr. Fox has done in this tale of the 
growth of a man in the midst of the con- 
test between freedom and slavery, which 
culminated in the division of families at 
the outbreak of the Civil War. 

The story begins in the mountain val- 
leys with their narrow intensity of life. 
It shows us the mountaineers with their 
homely virtues and their bitter feuds. 
Perhaps the most heroic character in the 
book is the mountain girl, Melissa, a true 
woman, heroic in self-sacrifice, both in 
her endurance and her deeds. Yet she 
is drawn with hardly more sympathy and 
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insight than the daughter of the wealthy 
house upon whom the burden of the war 
comes heavily in exile, loss and sorrow 
and the alienation of those whom she 


*The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, by Jobn 
Pox, Jr. pp 404. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 21.50 


From The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 


loves best. It is a remarkable book which 
has two such women in it as Melissa and 
Margaret. 

The little college town is drawn to the 
life. The desolations of the war are 
strongly pictured—perhaps the dashing 
bravery of Morgan and his men awakens 
the author’s enthusiasm more than any- 
thing else inthe book. Yet the balance 
is held true and the reader understands 
that sympathy and conviction—as with so 
many Kentuckians of the period depicted 
—oppose each other in the author’s mind. 
Under a different name, the career of 
Cassius M. Clay, who was an abolitionist 
among slaveholders and held his own in 
the midst of a community too much given 
to violence, forms part of the background 
of the story. The picture of the separated 
brothers who alternately take each other 
prisoner and of the other two, who hunt 
each other to quench hate in blood, is 
drawn with power and yet with reserve. 
The vigorous outdoor tastes and keen 
sense of personal dignity of the people of 
the Bluegrass country make part of the 
charm of the book. 

To have drawn so powerfully and yet 
with so keen a sense of proportion, the 
career of a mountain waif against the 
background of this peculiar social life, to 
have used history without haying been 
drawn aside by its 
claims, to have 
given us so full a 
scene and so many 
real men and 
women with an 
attractive serious- 
ness of aim and 
yet with a reliey- 
ing humor is no 
small _ achieve- 
ment. 


Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook 
Farm 


Rebecca is the 
right sort, and the 
heart of the reader 
warms to her 
from the _ first 
pages of the 
book.* The story 
has the quality of 
inevitableness, we 
never stop to 
think that it 
might have been 
otherwise with 
event or charac- 
ter. Mrs. Wiggin 
is at her humor- 
ous and thought- 
ful best in the 
early chapters, 
which describe 
the advent of her 
heroine to a quiet 
New England yil- 
lage and the still 
home of her two maiden aunts, but the 
life history of the child is followed up 
to the point of her graduation from 
college and is interesting throughout. 


* Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. pp. 327, Houghton, Miflun & Co. 81.25. 


The reading public has learned to turn 
to the author of Timothy’s Quest and 
Penelope’s experiences for humor of the 
sort which keeps close to the serious 
things of life and yet bubbles up with a 
delightful unexpectedness which makes 
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us want to share it with some friend. 
The scene is in that New England of 
which story writers have for a genera- 
tion been telling us strange and uncouth 
tales, but it becomes to us simply the 
land of Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 
the scene where her inventive energy and 
courage find their chance in life, abound- 
ing or repressed as conscience or occa- 
sion may demand. Nothing that Mrs. 
Wiggin has done is more characteristic 
or should appeal to a larger audience 
than this humorous and serious book. It 
stops just on the verge of a promising 
love story, which we hope the author 
means to give us in some later work. 


A New Study of the Old Testament 


Since the appearance of Wellhausen’s 
History of Israel in 1878, followed three 
years later by Robertson Smith’s lectures 
on the Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, the change of view which these 
scholars presented of the history in the 
Hebrew Scriptures has brought about the 
most remarkable revolution eyer known 
in the study of the Bible. The main po- 
sition of Wellhausen, that the law was 
not the starting point but the culmination 
of Israel’s development, has been adopted 
by the great majority of Biblical scholars, 
and is becoming a canon of popular inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. 

The work* of Professor Smith, which 
is one of the series of the International 
Theological Library, is the latest attempt 
“to put into narrative form the results 
of recent Old Testament study.” It is 
based on the same principle as Kittel’s 
History of Israel and Kent’s History of 
the Hebrew People, and is a complete 
survey of the whole period from Abraham 
to Herod, with an opening chapter on 
the Sources and another on the Origins, 
Those who haye examined Professor 
Smith’s Commentary on the Books of 
Samuel will be prepared for his treat- 
ment of the Old Testament books as a 
whole. Many of the earlier stories are 
frankly labeled legends, and the record 
everywhere is examined and judged ac- 
cording to the rules of criticism applied 


*Old Testament History, by Prof. Henry Preserved 
Smith,D.D. pp. 512%. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 82.50 net. 


31 October 1908 


Pes 


31 October 1903 


to other literature. It will startle many 
devoted readers of the Bible to be told 
that Solomon’s temple was a’ pantheon, 
that his prayer at its dedication is a late 


- addition to the story and that he was an 


Oriental despot whose religion was of the 
type held by his contemporaries, while 
“of statesmanship, in our sense of the 


‘ word, he had not the faintest glimmer.”’ 


This yolume is the result of thorough 
study, is free from the controversal spirit 
and from any evidence of desire to chal- 
lenge older theories of the Bible, is writ- 
ten in straightforward, clear style, does 
not linger unduly in discussion of doubt- 


- ful matters, is reverent and at the same 


time fearless. If one has accepted the 
main positions of the Higher Criticism, 
while he may still differ with Professor 
Smith’s~coneclusions here and there, he 
will find himself in accord with the spirit 
of the author whose scholarship and 


_ achievement he will gladly honor. 


RELIGION 


Getting One’s Bearings, by Alexander Mc Ken- 
ee D. pp. 304. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.25. 


Dr. MeKenzie’s addresses are directed toward 
teaching young men how to attain the higher 
success in life. He deals with the elements 
that make the better manhood with those 
qualities of style which have made him so 


popular a speaker in the schools and colleges. _ 


They are talks with definite aims but with the 
eharm of sympathy and the power of apt and 
graphic illustration. Intended primarily for 
college men, they deserve and will obtain a 
wider audience. 

The Cross Builders, by T. Calvin McClelland. 

pp. 93. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents net. 
Brief chapters sugzested by the personality of 
the men who appear in the history of Christ’s 
passion. They are the fruit of sympathetic 
study of the gospel narra ives and of the pas- 
toral experience of helpful interpretation. 
The book is handsomely made. 


The Face of the Master. pp. 31. 


M Bethany, by J. R. Miller, D. D. pp. 26. 
May Grouell &C iy ach 30 cents net. 


The former a fiedtiation on the spiritual vision 
of Christ, the latter a talk to Christian young 
women. Numbers of Crowell’s What Is Worth 


While series. 


Cam for Christ, by Theodore L. Cuy- 
ler. pp. 238. Am. Tract $0¢. $1.00. 


Dr. Cuyler’s kindly, clean-cut face looks out 
upon us from the frontispiece of this new col- 
lection of his short newspaper articles, in 
company with that of agrandson. The spirit 
of the book 4nd its style are also kindly and 
clean cut, with much of Dr. Cuyler’s charm. 


‘He is always in earnest in his persuasiveness 


for Christ and his counsels for the true suc- 
eess in life. The pages of the book are deco- 
ratively margined with orange designs. 


| SHORT STORIES 


The Black Chanter, and other Highland 
— sign? Christie. pp. 226. Macmil- 
n Co. 


Highland sidbies: which move to the music of 
the pipes. The Highland clan brotherhood, 
the mystery of the hills and moors, the love of 
battle and sense of the supernatural life of the 
world are voiced in them. They are unaffected 


- and charming glimpses of romance which will 


be read with genuine pleasure. 
Other Par G big 
ae 304, Houghton, iene hin & Co. $1 
Brilliantly written and entertaining stories as 
life in Paris. Some of the tales are well worth 
reading, but too many are successful attempts 


to make vulgarity and vice interesting and 
attractive. 


Sixty Jane and other Stories 44 John Luther 
Long. pp. 208. Century Co. $1.25. 


There is a notable versatility in Mr. Long’s 
short stories. Sixty Jane is almost wholly 
pathetic but pure light comedy runs quite as 
easily from Mr. Long’s mind. The stories 


have won wide acceptance in the magazines 
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and are well worth re-reading in the collected 
volume. And some of them whoever reads 
will certainly remember. 


Romances of ne Days 


by Geraldine 
cae DpeeusOr Te ¥ 


. Crowell & Co. $1.25 


Most ‘of these love stories have been told be- 
fore, and told quite as well, to say the least, 
as Miss Brooks tells them; but the volume is 
a handy compilation and some of the tales are 
unfamiliar to the general public. 

The Change of Heart, by Margaret Sutton 

Briscoe. pp. 172. Hai per & Bros. $1.25. 
Hearts change in varied fashions and this 
writer understands all their subtle workings. 
A half dozen love stories are here set forth 
with rare humor and insight. Several have 
appeared in the magazines, but all are well 
worthy of a permanent dress. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Blake Redding, by Natalie Rice Clark, 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.00 net 


The scene of this story of boys and girls is in 
an American village of long settlement and 
proud of its history. Friendships of boys 
and girls play a large part in the story and 
are treated in an interesting and wholesome 
spirit. School athletics afford interest and 
the author takes the opportunity to condemn 
professionalism. The story as a whole is well 
written and will interest both boys and girls. 
Godfrey Marten, by Charles Turley. pp. 338. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons: $1.75. 
English schoolboy life is a fascinating theme, 
and this variation upon it is entertaining and 
of manly spirit, though stuffed with accounts 
of fisticuff fights, technical descriptions of 
games of cricket, and very British schoolboy 
slang. 


The Truth about Santa Claus, by Charlotte 
M. Vaile. pp.60. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 40 cents 
net. 


A good, fresh Christmas story like this is a 
genuine literary achievement. Nothing better 
of this particular type has been written since 
Dickens. Sweetness and light fill the pages 
and overflow to the reader’s heart. 

The Frolicsome Four, by Edith L. and Ariadne 


Gilbert. pp. 199. Lee & Shepard. 80 cents 
net. 


A pleasantly written and unobjectionable story 
of ahome witha lively set of children and their 
adventures in and out of it. 
Thistledown, by Mrs. C. V. Jamison. pp. 269. 
Century Co. $1.20 net. 
Children from eight to twelve will enjoy this 
book, relating as it does the strange adven- 
tures of a boy who could perform wonderful 
feats. The story is set in and around New Or- 
leans, and some of the quaintly beautiful life 
of that old city appears in the narrative. 


pp. 301. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Typical Elders and Deacons, by Jas. M. Camp- 
bah D.D. pp. 187. Funk °& Wagnalls Co. 
$1.00 net. 


Dr. Campbell has evidently drawn on personal 
experience and acquaintance for many of his 
characters. They are sketched with a free 
hand and stand out as typical of the varieties 
of human nature. By their truth to character 
and their humor they will interest many read- 
ers. 

How to_ be ore ges at Poles by by 


Jas. M. Lee. pp. 33 Crowell & 
cents net. 


A Little Booke of Poets’ Parleys, selected and 
arranged by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. pp. 69. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents 
net. 


Conversations arranged by selection from 
their writings between pairs of poets. A pret- 
tily illustrated and cleverly arranged literary 
eonceit which will both please and prove sug- 
gestive of thought. i 

An Easy Guide to the Constellations, by Jas. 

Gall. »p. 73. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 
A new and enlarged edition of a convenient 
guide to the study of the constellations with 
clear star maps. Just the book for use on 
clear winter evenings. 

Meditations, by Joseph be edited by J. 


Walker MeSpadden. pp. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 30 cents net. 


Selections from the journals of Abbé Joseph 
Roux, whose Meditations of a Parish Priest 
has had a wide circle of admirers in France. 
The sentences are arranged for the days of a 
year, the translation is Ly Isabel F. Hapgood. 
One of the What Is Worth While series. 
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From St. Louis 


The biggest thing attempted by St. Louis 
Congregationalists in a generation, has just 
been successfully and happily consummated. 
The attempt was to raise the debts of every 
Congregational church. Eighteen thousand 
dollars were needed. So far, $21,600 have been 
raised. This means not only all debts wiped 
out, but two churches, Hyde Park and Reber 
Place, helped in completing their buildings. 
The aided churches have contributed, for the 
most part, more than the amounts allotted 
them. These debts have proved a serious 
handicap to the City Missionary Society in 
the past ten years. No new fields could be 
occupied. It was a severe task to raise barely 
enough to pay interest and keep the struggling 
churches alive. The enthusiasm of this new 
enterprise has changed the face of things. 
Freed from debt, with no more interest to 
pay, the City Missionary Society can now 
enlarge her borders and occupy fields long 
waiting. It marks a new era in Congrega- 
tionalism in these parts and has been due, 
to a large extept, to the vigorous initiative 
of Dr. C. H. Patton of First Church. 

Several of our younger ministers have re- 
cently resigned. Rey. M. J. Norton has left 
his church to do post-graduate work at Ober- 
lin, under Professors Bosworth and King. 
Mr. Norton has been pastor of the Immanuel 
Church for four years and leaves every de- 
partment of his work strengthened. There 
have been about ninety accessions during his 
ministry.. A few weeks before his resigna- 
tion he declined a flattering offer to teach in 
Anatolia College, Marsovan, Turkey, under 
the American Board. 

Another resignation was that of Rey. 
Harry Blunt of Old Orchard. He has just 
accepted a call to Plymouth Church, Indian- 
apolis. Mr, Blunt has grown in ability and © 
justly deserves the larger opportunity open 
to him, A scholarly and fluent speaker, he 
is one of the rising young men in Western 
Congregationalism. 

Two notable additions to St. Louis art have 
been the unveiling of two T.ffany windows in 
First Church and a mural painting in Webster 
Groves church. The windows were gifts of 
parents whose children had been baptized in 
the church, The subject, which is exquisitely 
treated, represents mothers bringing their 
children to Jesus. The painting in the Web- 
ster Groves church was unveiled a few weeks 
ago. It is first in the church’s decorative 
scheme and is the work of Prof. F. L. Stod- 
dard, an instructor in the St. Louis Art In- 
stitute. The subject is Not To Be Ministered 
Unto But To Minister, and represents Christ’s 
answer to James and John, who with their 
mother came proffering their request for 
kingly honors. The subject is effectively 
treated and is a notable success in the direc- 
tion of making the walls preach. 

The death of Archbishop Kain, who pre- 
sided over the interests of the Catholic church 
in St. Louis for so many years, called out a 
great attendance of Catholic clergy to officiate 
at his funeral. In procession at the old Ca- 
thedral, were 250 priests, seventeen bishops, 
an archbishop, a monsignor, an abbot and 
Cardinal Gibbons, who was the celebrant of 
the Pontifical high mass. The funeral oration 
was delivered by Archbishop Keane, a life 
long friend, who summed up eloquently the 
dead prelate’s services to the church and to 
the city. 

St. Louis has been honored, too, in the selec- 
tion of one of her priests as Archbishep of 
Manila. Father J. J. Harty, rector of St. 
Leo’s parish has been chosen. In many re- 
spects he is an ideal representative of the 
liberal American Catholic. As a parish priest 
he lifted his church into prominence by his 
administrative abilities and his kindly attitude 
toward the poor. He made it a point to know 
personally the four or five thousand Protestant 
and Catholic people in his parish. Some of 
the best tributes to his character have come 
from Protestant ranks. OQ. In: Ke 
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The American Missionary Association at Cleveland = 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


A sustained high level of addresses. 

Our Problem with the Negro in America at the 
front. 

Strong pleas for the Indian. 

A warm greeting from the United Brethren. 


IMPORTANT BUSINESS 

Proposal to make the sociely a limited representa- 
tive body laid on the table. 

Dr. Beard made honorary and editorial secretary; 
Dr. Cooper elected secretary. 

Joint meeting in 1904 with National Council and 
Congregational Home Missionary Society decided 
upon. 

In brilliant and perfect October days, 
touched just at the close with cloud, the wide- 
open doors of Plymouth Church of Cleveland 
gave welcome to the American Missionary 
Association for its fifty-seventh annual meet- 
ing. From the first session the attendance 
was fine. The magnificent and churehly au- 
ditorium was always well filled, and at the 
evening sessions was crowded to the limit. 
The entertainment committee cared for 300 
people; and not less than 500 from outside the 
city were in attendance at more or less of the 
meetings. Sixty Ohio pastors from outside of 
Cleveland, often with a full delegation of lay- 
men, were present; and about one-half of the 
pastors of the state, including Cleveland, 
shared and aided the inspiration of the meet- 
ing. 

A high note was struck in the opening words 
of greeting and Dr. Gladden’s reply, and it 
was steadily maintained to the end, not in- 
frequently rising to heights of marked and 
notable eloquence. While the problem of the 
Negro led all else, it was not to the exclusion 
of thoughtful and even enthusiastic considera- 
tion of every phase of the association’s mani- 
fold and fascinating work. The quartet from 
Fisk was immensely popular and never es- 
caped without an encore. They were strictly 
““up to date,”? and when the committee re- 
ported fourteen still needed to secure the re- 
turn rate by rail, responded promptly with 
‘**O, brother, have you got your ticket signed? ’’ 

In speaking his words of greeting for the 
churches of Cleveland, Dr. Wood made happy 
reference to the New England stock who were 
the pioneers, to Plymouth’s unfailing loyalty 
to the slave, and to the fact that a score or 
more years ago, the association met in the 
then new house of Plymouth, thus to dedicate 
it to the great cause of freedom. Hon. Newton 
D. Baker, city solicitor, welcomed the associa- 
tion for the citizens of the city. Rev. C. W. 
Carroll spoke for the churches of Ohio, noting 
their loyal support of the association’s work, 
and their contribution of such men as Strieby, 
Ryder and Gladden. Hon. T. E. Burton, con- 
gressman, speaking for the citizens of Ohio, 
gave a discriminating and thoughtful tribute 
to the association and its work, from a state 
in the forefront of progress, the first in the 
union to be founded under peaceful auspices. 
Dr. Gladden’s brief and happy reply sounded 
the keynote of the meeting in its statement 
that of all grave questions now before the 
American people none compared with the 
question, ‘‘What is the nation going to do 
with the black man ?”’ 


OFFICIAL REPORTS 


The treasurer's report showed about $20,000 
expended for the current work of the year in 
excess of current receipts; although that is 
more than covered by the balance held over 
in the reserve legacy fund. This and the 
executive committee's report called for $200,000 
for the coming year from gifts of the living, 
against $140,841 the past year, and $150,660 in 
1998, There has been a marked increase of 
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number and attendance in normal and graded 
schools, but a decrease in common schools; 
the important work being to prepare teachers 
for the public schools of the South. Mention 
is made of the new white theological school at 
Atlanta, the continued emphasis on industrial 
and manual training, and the hearty sympathy 
shown the schools in the communities where 
they are located. The executive committee’s 
report notes work among Porto Ricans, Moun- 
taineers, Negroes, Indians, Eskimos, Chinese 
and Japanese; the seven disadvantaged peo- 
ples of the nation. 


THE SERMON 


When Dr. Moxom was pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Cleveland, he was a close 
friend of Charles Terry Collins, and a prime 
favorite at Plymouth Church; he wears a 
Grand Army button; he is a great fighter 
when he has a great cause ; and when, with a 
packed audience, Dr. Mills read the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, ‘‘ by suggestion of the 
preacher of the evening,’”’ and Dr. Gladden 
announced the hymn, ‘* The Son of God goes 
forth to war,” the air was vibrant with a sense 
of something coming. The text was, ‘‘ Now 
we that are strong ought to bear the infirm- 
ities of the weak, and not to please our- 
selvyes’’; the immediate occasion was stated 
to be the assassination of Rey. L. A. Plan- 
ving ; and the subject was at once announced 
as Our Problem with the Negro in America. 
This problem is the raising of the mass of 
emancipated slaves to the capacity for citizen- 
ship; the politician’s method is by the vote, 
and political power ; the philanthropist’s is by 
education and religion. Among the Southern 
whites, never reconciled to the enfranchise- 
ment of the Negro, has appeared of late a 
recrudescence of negrophobia, emphasizing 
itself in 2,000 lynchings in fifteen years, with- 
out judicial trial. In the North there has 
always been a divided mind, and especially in 
the generation partly immigrant which has 
come in sinee the war. Labor unions refuse 
membership, there are lynchings in Northern 
or at least border states. All over the country 
there is an emotional epidemic of antipathy to 
the black folk. Three fundamental truths 
were aflirmed: (1) the Negro is here to stay, 
if 1,000 largest steamers carried away 1,000 
each, there would still be 8,000,000 more to dis- 
pose of ; (2) he isa@man, the creature and child 
of God, at the point of simple manhood all 
distinctions vanish ; (3) he will be a force for 
good or evil as he is qualified, and assured the 
rights and opportunities that belong to citizen- 
ship. The very graves of a million patriots 
would heave with protesting groans at sug- 
gestion of repeal of Fifteenth Amendment. 
The whites must be humanized. Negro edu- 
cation must be more and not Jess, even though 
there now are 1,000,000 people of Negro blood, 
cultured and owners of homes. The appeal is 
to the whites because they are strong and 
have control. ‘‘Shall we hear it, and obey, 
with patience and charity; with unflinching 
self-sacrifice and intelligent zeal, until the 
black race in America shall stand up in the 
disciplined strength and chastened self-respect 
of a developed Christian manhood and woman- 
hood ?”’ 


COMMITTEES AND ADDRESSES 


The report on Chinese and Japanese mis- 
sions noted the decreasing number of China- 
men in this country but the increase of homes 
and families, and hence while a smaller, per- 
haps a more hopeful work; and the rapid 
increase of Japanese, mostly young men, open 
to Christian effort. Dr. McLaughlin in report- 
ing on Indian and Alaskan missions, made a 
striking and effective appeal for the Indian. 
A message from God, said he, has breadth ; 


it remembers the last man ; this is the Indian. 
Allin the United States equal only the popu- 
lation of Milwaukee ; in the last three months 
more immigrants have landed on Ellis Island 
than the whole Indian population ; the Indian 
is lost in the shuffle of our civilization. But 
the message from God has also depth ; it is dom- 
inantly moral. The Indian problem differs 
radically from the Negro problem. The In- 
dian has too much land, enough money, if his 
$240,000,000 were divided among the 250,000 it 
would make the wealthiest community per 
capita in the country; enough schools; he 
needs the moral message which the church 
can give. God’s message has also intensity ; 
in the last appeal it is always to the human 
will. The tribal reservation has already been 
broken up, the next step is likely to be the 
distribution of the tribal fund. The imper- 
ative mood must be on the churches to care 
for the Indian, and fit him for American 
citizenship. 

The work in Porto Rieo was reported as 
hopeful, among a hright and eager people, 
where the Americanization of a Latin country 
is being rapidly worked out by trolley, electric 
light, ice, telephone, baseball, public school, 
as well as the Christian school and the church. 
Professor Mackenzie made a notable address 
on Church Work at the South, noting the 
Indian Mutiny in 1850, and the Civil War in 
1860 as great steps for the Anglo-Saxon na- 
tions in the humanization of humanity, and 
describing the present condition of the Negro 
problem as constituting the test question for 
the American character. He prophesied yet 
harder and more trying days in the Southern 
work, and urged the planting of Congrega- 
tional churches in stilhlarger numbers. Hon. 
T. C. MeMillan made the financial report, 
commending the methods of the association; 
and Dr. Thwing reported on Educational 
Work at the South. Dr. Beard’s secretarial 
paper dealt in his own incisive and discrimi- 
nating way with the Point of View; the asso- 
ciation teaches the Negro how to get a living 
in order to teach him how to live; of two and 


a half million youth of school age in the South- _ 


ern states, one half have never seen the inside 
of a school house; what is needed_is a great 
wave of righteous publie sentiment. 


A MAGNIFICENT MEETING 


Few denominational or larger organizations, 
national or international, ever furnished forth 


such a session, for length, depth, and inten- 


Me 


them at this meeting.” 


Gladden told the audience after ten o’clock, 
that if they would stay through the remaining 
addresses, and be very good, they might hear 
the jubilees, once, and perhaps twice! They 
stayed. The first address was by just elected 
Se-retary Cooper, A Comprehensive View, 


gathered from some months of travel over 


the Southern field. The South he pronounced 
two generations behind the times, and essen- 
tially provincial; and the present sentiment 
there due to the fact that there is no other 
way to keep the South solid than by rousing 
passions. Among white men at the South 
illiteracy is as great as fifty years ago. 

Following Dr. Cooper were messages from 
mission fields. Chan Kew made a character- 
istically shrewd appeal from a shrewd Oriental 
to the proverbially shrewd Yankee, to Chris- 
tianize Chinese in America for the sake of 
American trade in China. Miss Blowers, on 
the Porto Ricans, never fails to speak with 
charm and power. Rey. R. H. Harper spoke 
in a simple and straightforward way of the 
Indian problem, especially as it appears in 
Oklahoma, deepening the impression already 
made by Dr. McLaughlin. Professor Hill of 
Williamsburg, Ky., told the oft-told and al- 
ways interesting story of the American High- 
lander. ; 

William Pickens, whom Dr. Gladden de- 
seribed as going to Arkansas and returning 
from Arkansaw (the legislature must have is- 
sued its pronouncement about that time), the 
colored man who captured the $100 prize at 
Yale for the best written and spoken oration 
and who is now a member of the Senior Class 
there, completely captured the audience with 
an unreportable whirlwind of a speech; a 
sample chance remark from which was that if 
asked what was a fit education for the Negro, 
he would reply by presenting the catalogues 
of Tuskegee, Talladega and Yale, these being 
the schools in which he has studied. The ad- 
dress of George W. Crawford, a graduate of 
the Yale Law School, and also a prize man, 
who goes South, from a good position, to take 
up work among his own people in Alabama as 
a lawyer, was as masterly as any message ut- 
tered at any session. He brought a young Ne- 
gro’s point of view of the great problem ; 
with anundertone of sadness, but a confident 
appeal to the white man’s ultimate sense of 
fair play. The Negro of tomorrow will not be 
satisfied to be deprived of his civil rights to 
satisfy a bigoted few ; he will expect a part in 


' the Government under which he lives, equal 


protection under the laws, anda man’s chance. 
Social equality he does not seek,. but equality 
of opportunity. | ; 
BUSINESS 


It was voted with great heartiness to meet in 
October, 1904, at Des Moines, with the National 
Council and the Congregational Home Mis- | 
sionary Society. Dr. Beard was made honor- 
ary secretary and editor; Dr. Cooper was 
chosen ‘seeretary. The long service of Dr. 
Roy and Dr. Beard was suitably remembered 
by resolution. Justice Brewer and Hon. T. C. 
MeMillan were made vice-presidents. The 
proposed amendment making the association 
a representative body, was, on report of the | 
special committee, laid on the table. Notice 
was taken of the assassination of Rev. L. A. 
Planving, and Governor Heard’s action, and 
frequent reference was made in the sessions 
‘to this martyrdom. 


THE LAST DAY 


Graceful greetings were presented by Dr 
Choate for the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, “the elder sister to the younger,” 
Dr. Barton of the Board, who spoke on the 
American -Board’s estimate of Christian 
schools; and Dr. Richards of the Church 
Building Society, who declared ‘‘ these walls 
dedicated anew to liberty, justice and the 
living Christ, by the messages spoken within 
Sec. William M. | 
Bell of the Home, Frontier and Foreign Mis- | 
sionary Society of the United Brethren in | 


-ment in the Negro Problem. 
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sity, as that of Wednesday evening. Dr. 


Christ brought a magnificent message of fel- 
lowship, co-operation, and coming unity. 
J. R. Rogers, son of an old time honored mis- 
sionary of the association, spoke intelligently, 
ingeniously and practically of the Time Ele- 
The women’s 
meeting was fully attended, with messages 
from the whole field. 

At the closing session, Dr. Cooper an- 
nounced as his first official act the signing of 
the commission of a man who takes up the 
work of the martyred Planving. Prof. Kelly 
Miller of Howard University delivered 20 
address which was a constant marvel of force 
and fire, on the Higher Education of the 
Negro; and Dr. Gladden delivered the closing 
address, justifying the presence, past and 
continued, of the association in the South, 
appealing to the higher South against the 
lower, and calling to continued and increasing 
service. ‘‘Is there any danger that we shall 
falter? That would be an apostasy to make 
the earth shudder and the stars grow pale.’’ 

PLATFORM NUGGETS 

Expensive and depressing economy.—Secre- 
tary Cooper. 

The injustice of judging a race by its re- 
siduum.—Dr. Beard. 

God is far more human than any human 
being.—Dr. McLaughlin. 

The more we study you, the better we like 
you.—Dr. Bell, United Brethren. 

The man with a hoe is of all men most mis- 
erable unless he has a hope.—Prof. Kelly 
Miller. 

How much easier it is to write a Declara- 
tion of Independence than it is to enforce a 
Fifteenth Amendment.—Crawford. 

At the South, scorn of the black man is a 
new religion, and injustice is its first com- 
mandment.—Professor Mackenzie. 

The idea of race amalgamation is not more 
distasteful to the most rabid and extreme 
white man in the country than it is to every 
self-respecting and intelligent Negro.—Craw- 


ford. 


There has never been a day since the sur- 
render of Lee at Appomattox, when the ques- 
tion concerning the future of the Negro race 
was as hard to answer as it is today.—Presi- 
dent Gladden. 


; Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a Vine. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


DOOLITTLE—In Wallingford, Ct., Sept. 27, Mrs. Jane 
E. Doolittle, widow of Rey. Edgar J. Doolittle, aged 
82 years. 

SAWYER—In Somerville, Mass., Oct. 15, Mary Catha- 
rine Sawyer, formerly of Lancaster and Clinton, aged 
83 yrs. 
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TAYLOR—In Douglas, Mich., Oct. 1, Rev. James F. 
Taylor, aged nearly 79 years. He had held pastorates 
in ‘Chelsea and Saugatuck and was for twenty-one 
years superintendent of the Douglas Sunday school. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrii Hall, Nov. 2, 


10.30_A. M. aker, Prof. David G Lyon, D. D., Har- 
SEDO subject, Recent Discoveries in Bible 
wands. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, annual meeting, New 
Haven, Ct., Nov. 4,5. - 

GENERAL ALLIANCE OF WORKERS WITH Boys, seventh 
annual meeting, 153 La Salle Street, Chicago, IL, 
Nov. 4, 5. 

MASS. STATE CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES, Huntington 
Hall, Boston, Nov. 4-6. 

MASS. AND R. I. Y. M. C. A., annual meeting, Glouces- 
ter, Mass., Nov. 6-8. 

ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH W. B. M., Lawrence 
Street Church, Lawrence, Mass., Nov. 12. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Tallassee, 
Cherokee, 
New Haven, 


Noy. 11 
Nov. 138 
Nov. 17 


Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Connecticut, 


Itching SKin 

Distress by day and night— 

- That’s the complaint of those who are 
so unfortunate as to be afflicted with 
Eezema or Salt Rheum—and outward 
applications do not cure. They can’t. 

The source of the trouble is in the 
blood—make that pure and this scaling, 
burning, itching skin disease will disap- 
pear. 

“JT was taken with an itching on my arms 
which proved very disagreeable. I concluded 
it was salt rheum and bought a bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In two days after I 
began taking it I felt better, and it was not 
long before I was cured. Have never had 


any skin disease since.”” Mrs. Iba E. WARD, 
Cove Point, Md. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Rid the blood of all impurities and cure 
all eruptions. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 
HASTINGS, MASS. 


Main Office and Works P. 0. Kendal Green, Mass. 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 . 


Repaired, Cleansed, Straightened at 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


I5 TEMPLE PLACE 


NN 
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AS YOU LIKE IT 


(\ A i \ In these days of shoddy and sham you can have 


\ \\s \\ a Morris Chair (so called) for any price you care 


\ ELV ELE! | be to pay. 
oN 


aT 


‘ian 
ue WW Oe B ‘ $6; if you want a Morris Chair for twenty years, 

it will cost you three times that figure. | 
Curled hair that is long, resilient, elastic and 


But you get exactly what you pay for! 
will make a great blunder if you expect to buy 
$20 worth of comfort for $10. d 
Morris Chair for one month, you can buy it for 


“live”? costs money. » Tt L s 
tomers who want just such hair in their Morris 


cushions, and they come to us for it, knowing they 
ean buy it for the smallest margin over actual cost. 
Won’t you once try such achair? We have them. 


You 


If you want a 


We have hundreds of cus- 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


In and Around Chicago 


A Missionary Farewell 


Sunday evening, Oct. 18, there was a farewell 
meeting in First Church, Oak Park, for Dr. 
and Mrs. W. T. Hemingway, under appoint- 
ment for China, who after a year in Peking 
are to aid in rebuilding the Shansi Mission. 
The exercises were in charge of Dr. W. E. 
Barton, pastor of the church, in which Mr. 
Hemingway and his father’s family have 
their membership, and consisted of several 
addresses almost of the character of an ordi- 
nation service. Mr. Hemingway goes out as 
a medical missionary. His wife is a daughter 
of Rey. Mark Williams, one of the veteran 
missionaries to China. Sunday morning Dr. 
Barton preached a missionary sermon. 


The Larger Ministry 

Many of our pastors are dissatisfied with the 
results of their efforts to reach young men. 
Upon the whole young men’s_leagues or clubs 
which have aimed to secure attendance at the 
Sunday evening service, and to promote ac- 
quaintance have been most successful. Rey, 
Mr. Winchester Monday morning told the 
ministers something of what one of these clubs 
has done for New England Church, and how 
but for the lack of means even more might 
have been accomplished. The cost for print- 
ing, advertising and extra music provided by 
the club for Sunday evenings, has amounted 
to more than $600. The attendance Sunday 
evenings has increased. Many young men 
have been drawn into the fellowship of the 
ehurch and if work is pressed along the lines 
now laid down great results may be antici- 
pated. 


Supplementing the Work of the Church 


Mr. Messer, secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of | 


Chicago, after stating the advantages the cen- 
tral and other stations of the Y. M. C. A. pos- 
sess for doing what is known as institutional 
work, proposed.that the ehurehes enter into a 
sort of affiliation with the association and per- 
suade their young men to make such use as 
they wish of the opportunities for athletic 
practice, for study, for social life, for Bible 
study. Emphasis was placed on its large and 
ever increasing equipment, and attention called 
to the fact that it is simply a creation of the 
churches, is managed in their interest and is 
anxious that they should avail themselves 
freely of its opportunities. Of the more than 
5,600 persons who have paid up memberships 
in the Central Association, 4,000 are connected 
* with no church and do not even claim to be 
Christians. A large number of Roman Catho- 
lic young men are members of the association. 
Mr. Messer urges that churches look upon the 


association as ready and fitted to do the insti- | 


tutional part of their work. 


In the discussion | 


which followed there was a manifest willing- | 
ness to accept Mr. Messer’s invitation, and a | 


general feeling that gymnasiums, natatoriums 
and the paraphernalia for institutional work 


are no real advantage to a church which seeks | 


first of all to do spiritual work. 


The Pirst Meeting of the Club 

This was ladies’ night, and the great dining 
hall of Auditorium Hotel was crowded. The 
outlook committee, Hon. T. C. MeMillan 
chairman, reported that it is desirable that 


Congregationalists should as soon as possible | 


secure a house in the city in which all the 


interests of the denomination may be centered, | 


and that, having considered 
locations within the ‘“loop,’’ the committee 
regard the plan as entirely feasible. The re- 
port recommended the appointment of a com- 


forty different | 


mittee to secure a site, obtain plans, consider | 


Ways and means and report at some future 
meeting. It looks as if a Congregational 


House in Chicago might become a fact at no | 


very distant day. The 
gave its fifteen minutes to the introduction of 
two new secretaries, Rev. W. L. Tenney of 


outlook committee | 


the American Missionary Association, Rey. | 


Andrew M. Brodie, 


D. D., of the Minois | 
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Home Missionary Society and Prof. Louis B. 
Crane of the seminary, each of whom spoke 
briefly for the cause he represents. The main 
address of the evening was by Prof. E. A. 
Steiner of Iowa College on Some Russian 
Problems of Today. The professor acknowl- 
edged the difficulty of fully understanding the 
nature of the many problems, social, educa- 
tional and political, which confront Russia 
today. He believes that the peasant needs 
education, that the student should be granted 
the liberty to speak and think, and that re- 
ligion should be free from any control by the 
state. 


Outcome of Home Missionary Effort 


While this cannot be accurately estimated 
in every association of the state, one associa- 
tion, the Southern, has been created by it. 
Twenty-five years ago there was not a single 
Congregational church in southern I[linois. 
Evangelists were sent into that part of the 
state as missionaries are sent to foreign fields. 
Churches were gathered, till ere long it was 
deemed wise to set them apart into an asso- 
ciation. At least ten of these churches are 
self-supporting. Albion Academy has become 


When Were Ferris Hams First Used? 


A Remarkable Find at Barcelona Raises the Question. 


Many years ago the town of Barcelona, N. Y., on the shore of Lake Erie, 


an important center of Christian influe 

One of the churches has never receiv 
any aid from any source xaye the Church — 
Building Society, and that it repaid within a 
year or thereabouts. How the impression 
could have gotten abroad that every church 
in this association is a recipient of outside aid 
is difficult to understand. 7 


A Temperance Hospital 


The W. C. T. U. has maintained for many 
years a hospital in Chieago from which the 
use of all intoxicants even medicinally has 
been banished. A legacy of $25,000 from the 
estate of the late Mr. Bush, with funds stead- 
ily collected from all over the country, has 
encouraged the management to attempt the 
erection of a building. The corner stone was 
laid last week. It is to be known as the Fran- 
ces Willard National Temperance Hospital, 
and will be located on the West Side, near the 
County and the Presbyterian Hospitals and 
several medical colleges, ; 

Chicago, Oct. 2A. 


FRANKLIN. 


If we knew:all we would forgive all.— 
Madame de Staél. 
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was an important trading point—vessels of every description landing or taking 
on cargoes of goods, produce, etc. For nearly one hundred years Barcelona has 
been an almost abandoned fishing station, but now it isa famous resort of*visit- 
ors to Chautauqua, for itis a picturesque place, with its old light-house, its 
beautiful harbor and tree-covered shore. And here begins our story: 

In July last, John W. Pritchard visited Barcelona, and found on the lake- 
shore what appeared to him might be a petrified Ferris Ham, or, because of 
its diminutive size, a Ferris Hamlet. This stone he mailed to F. A. Ferris & Co., 
of this city, with the following letter: 


NEw York, AvuGusT 138, 1903, 
F. A. Ferris & Co., DEAR Sirs: I recently made a trip-to the old town 
of Barcelona, N. Y., on Lake Erie, and while wandering along the shore of the 
Lake, I picked up a flat stone that is so exactly the shape of one of your de- 
licious Hams that Iam mailing it to you in separate package. I think you 
will be struck with the peculiar shape of the stone, as was each of the com- 
pany who made up our party. 


Sincerely yours, JOHN W. PRITCHARD. 


Slightly Reduced Reproduction of the 
Stone Souvenir. 


Frank A. Ferris, in acknowledging receipt of the souvenir, wrote us thus: 


New York, AveustT 14, 1903. 

Mr. Joun W. PRiTcHARD, DEAR Sir: We have your fayor of the 18th 
and the quaint souvenir of which it advises us. 

We have sometimes rather prided ourselves on the age of our house and it 
seemed somewhat of an honor to look back toa continuous business cov 
the period from 1836. But this token carries us back to the Geologic ages @ 
we may have to put more millions of years to express the date of the fi 
of the Ferris Ham according to this natural model than would be con 
frequently to write. Did you notice that there is a sort of pinch off at the top 
where the blue tape should go ? 


Reproduciion of a Ferris Ham. 


Thanking you for this kindly and interesting communication, I remain, _ 


With best wishes, Faithfully yours, FRANK A. FERRIS. 


We cannot but wish that our ancestors of prehistoric ages might really 
have had the opportunity of enjoying the delicious Ferris Hams, when we 
consider how large a part they make up of the pleasures of our own menu, 


a 
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31 October 1903 


Southern California Association 


First Church of Los Angeles was host. 
The new church building so recently dedi- 
«ated seemed to make hospitality a pleasure. 
Rey. E. F. Goff of Riverside was moderator, 
Mr. George W. Marston of San Diego as- 
sistant. 

The most spirited discussion followed the 
symposium on The Church and Labor. Rey. 
€. P. Dorland spoke from the employer’s 
standpoint, Rev. R. N. Webster from that 
of the worker, and Rey. B. F. Boller of the 
minister’s attitude. Mr. Webster gave part 
of his time to Mr. Helfinstein, a representa- 
tive of the Socialist Labor party. It was an 
illustration of the fact that in no place can 
men of opposite views meet and speak in per- 
fect frankness and yet in so tolerant a spirit, 
as in the church. 

Current religious themes were no less well 
presented. Doefrinal Preaching was urged 
in a strong paper by the moderator. Dr. C. T. 
Brown and Rey. C. N. Queen spoke on Con- 
gregationalism in Southern California, one as 
it is, the other as it should become. One of 
the most stimulating papers was that of Miss 
Mary Carruth Cunningham on Present Prob- 
lems of the Sunday School. 

The great benevolences of our churches 
were approached in a fresh way. Instead of 
asking the officers of the societies to speak, 
each interest was presented by some one in 
direct touch with a single field. Rev. George 
Robertson spoke on Fifty Years of Church 
Building; the Home Missionary Society was 
represented by a pastor on a home missionary 
field, Rev. James E. Duff; Education was 
the theme of a recent graduate of Pomona 
College, Miss Jean Loomis. Dr. W. F. Badé, 
new comer to the faculty of Pacific Semi- 
nary at Berkeley, gave an unusually inspiring 
address on the adaptation of the seminary to 
modern requirements. A paper on the Con- 
-solidation of Benevolent Societies and Peri- 
-odicals by Rev. William Davies led to a one- 
sided discussion and an earnest resolution 
that our benevolent periodicals, at least, be 
‘united as soon as possible. 

The final evening session was a missionary 
ne. Christian Endeavorers were represented 
by Mr. Paul Brown and Miss Belle Angier. 
“One spoke on new methods for interesting 
young people in home missions; the other on 
new plans inaugurated by Assistant Secretary 
Hicks for foreign missions. Dr. R. R. Mere- 
dith closed with a splendid missionary ad- 
dress. 

The most notable feature of the meeting 
was the closing half-day given to a “ retreat.’ 
After the raising of the most vital problems 
of Church and State, it was fitting that the last 
morning should be given to prayer and medi- 


Never Neglect Constipation 


It means too much misery and piling up of 
disease for all parts of the body. Death often 
starts with corstipation. The clogging of the 
bowels forces poisons through the intestines 
into the blood. All sorts of diseases com- 
mence that way. Most common complaints 
are dyspepsia, indigestion, catarrh of the 
stomach, liver complaint, kidney trouble, 
headaches, ete. The bowels must be relieved, 
but not with cathartics or purgatives. They 
weaken and aggravate the disease. Use Ver- 
nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine instead. It is 
a tonic laxative of the highest order. 
up and adds new strength and vigor. It as- 
pte the bowels to move themselves naturall i‘ 
and healthfully without medicine. One small 
dose a day will cure — case, and remove the 
-eause of the trouble. It is not a patent nos- 
trum. The list of ingredients goes with ee 

kage with explanation of their action. It 
Te nist simply a oo ing 4 relief, it is a per- 
manent cure. Try it. A free sample bottle 
for the asking. Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Sen- 
ca Building, Buffalo, N. Y 


For sale by all leading druggists. 
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tation. The depth and vital nature of the fel- 
lowship which had grown as the days went on 
was especially evident in these hours. 

W. H. D. 


A Double Council at St, 
Johnsbury 


The council which met at the call of South Church, 
St. Johnsbury, Oct. 21, dismissed from the pas- 
torate Dr. Edward T. Fairbanks and installed as his 
successor Dr. Stephen G. Barnes. While the action 
was little more than a formal ratification of what 
had already taken place, Dr. Fairbanks having laid 
down the duties of the pastorate and taken his 
place in the pews more than a year ago, and Dr. 
Barnes haying filled the pulpit for nearly a year, 
first as a supply for six months and later as pastor- 
elect, the council had opportunity to place upon 
record the high esteem in which Dr. Fairbanks is 
held by his brethren, and express appreciation of 
the work done in a pastorate of nearly thirty years 
in a church of which his father was a charter mem- 
ber, and were privileged to listen to a statement of 
belief by Dr. Barnes strong in its intellectual qual- 
ities and grounded upon a rich spiritual experience. 
The church is doubly fortunate in retaining a model 
for all retiring ministers in the pews, while securing 
a worthy successor in the pulpit. In the more than 
fifty years of its history, it has been a united body 
under a trusted leadership, and it was never more 
so than now. M. 


Always he who most forgiveth his brother | 
is most just.— Whittier. | 


Greatest of all Tonics. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 
vigor. Cures indigestion too. 
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The dealer who 
sells lamp-chim- 
neys to last, 1s 
either a shrewd 
or an honest man. 
MAacBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Pictures 


Reproductions of 
famous paintings 
by old and modern 
masters. 2,000 sub- 
jects in Black and 
White or Sepia. 


Size 51-2x8. 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 
Large Pla ‘noprints 
and Carbonprinte, 

8 cents each, 
48-page catalogue 
with 1000 illustra- 
tions and 2 sample 
pictures for two- 
cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Brown’s Famous 


THE ONLY 


arranged in alphabetical order are those in 


“HELPS” 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


with the Bible.” 


Names with their pronunciation, etc., in one a-é-c list. _ 
twelve maps with index. A complete Biblical Library in a single volume, 


The Interior says: ‘The best ready manual that can be found bound in 


Containing Concise Bible Dictionary, Combined 
Concordance, and indexed Bible Atlas. 


The Concise Bible Dictionary has short articles about the Bible, its writers, 
its history, etc., with numerous illustrations from recent photographs. The 
bined Concordance combines: Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper 


Com- 


The Bible Atlas has 


Prices from $1.20 upwards. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


For sale by all Booksellers, Send for Catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 


Communion Services 


WITH INDIVIDUAL CUPS 


Aluminum or Quadruple Silver Plate. 


at right prices. 


A full assortment 


A set loaned free of cost to intending buyers for use at 


one communion service. 


Send for our illustrated circular. 


New vork The Pilgrim Press _ ciicazo 


BOSTON 


Atmanu- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS 


WASHINGTON 
CPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 


BOSTON. 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 25 


The meeting 
Union Church. 
Center, Vt., 
enthusiasm of 
to missionary 


was led by Mrs. 
Mrs. Patterson of 
was present and 
the interest which 
work, and of the loss to many 
of our young people who give little heed to its 
ealls. 

Miss Lamson, as secretary for young peo- 
ple’s work, sounded a note of encouragement, 
believing that we cannot always estimate by 
numbers, that quality often outranks quantity, 
and that we may be cheered by the fact that 
the young people have contributed more to the 
treasury of the Board the past year than ever 
before—a sum exceeding $22,000. 

Mrs. Lamson read a letter from Mrs. Pettee 
of Okayama, Japan, describing the busy daily 
life in that center. There were echoes from 
the Manchester meeting, and the remainder 


Upham of 
Randolph 
with 
attaches 


spoke 


of the hour was given to two missionaries | 


whom it was a special pleasure to welcome, 
both missionary daughters, 


each having re- | 


turned to the land of her birth to labor among | 


the people to whom her parents had given 
years of service. Miss Mellen of the Zulu 
Mission described a meeting of; women at 
Umtwalumi, a place which had been left to 
native supervision, and yet which showed 
Christian growth. 

Miss Emily S. Hartwell has lost none of her 
enthusiasm during her life in China. She 
came with tender thoughts and words, for 
Miss Studley was her classmate at Wheaton 
Seminary, and Miss Child visited her Foo- 
chow home and became especially interested 
in Diong Loh, the “‘ city of lasting delight.’’ 

Announcements concerning the program for 
the annual meeting at New Haven aroused 
lively anticipations. Africa will be repre- 
sented by Miss Mellen and Dr. Bower; 
Turkey by Miss Closson, Miss Patrick, Miss 
Stone, Miss Blakeley, Mrs. Tracy and Miss 
Lord; India by Mrs. E. S. Hume, Mrs. R. A 
Hume, Dr. Ruth Hume, Mrs. Hannah Hume 


Lee, Mrs. Harding, Dr. Julia Bissell and Miss 


Emily Bissell; China by Miss Evans and Miss 
Hartwell; Japan by Miss Michi Kawai and 
Mexico by Miss Long. The young ladies’ 
session Wednesday afternoon promises to be 
especially interesting. Wednesday evening 
there will be addresses by Dr. 
bert Hall and Dr. E. E. Strong. 


To have one’s church building devoured by 
dogs is a unique experience even in mission- 
ary annals which abound in unusual 
venture. But this was the fate of the seal- 
skin church of the Church Missionary Society 
of England far up on the Cumberland Sound, 
British America. But even this 
friendly Northland the missionaries 
evidences of conversions in answer to definite 
prayer for Eskimos whose minds have been 
so darkened by generations of fetich worship. 
Rev. E. J. Peck, whois just about to return 
to this field after a much needed rest, is plan- 
ing “an arctic expedition for Christ.’”’ He 
hopes with a strong ship and a Christian crew 
to hasten the coming of the kingdom in that 
land of perpetual snow. 


from un- 


send 


DRAKE'S PALMETTO WINE, 


Every sufferer 
one small dose 


gets a trial bottle free. 
a day of this wonderful 
Medicinal Wine promotes perfect 
Active Liver, Prompt Bowels, Sound Kidneys, 
Pure, Rich Blood, Healthy Tissue, Velvet Skin, 
R Health. Drake’s Palmetto Wine is a true 
KB specific for Catarrh of the Mucous 
Membranes of the Head, Throat, Respiratory 
,» Stomach and Pelvic Organs Drakes 
tto Wine cures Catarrh wherever located, 
relieves quickly, has cured the most distressfui 
forms of Stomach Trouble and most stubborn 
eases of Flatulency and Constipation; never fails 
cures to stay cured Seventy-five cents at Drug 
Stores for a large bottle, usual dollar size but 3 
trial bottle will be sent free and prepaid to eve ry 
reader of The Congregationalist who writes for 
it. A letter or postal card aildressed to Drake 
Formula Com , Lake and Dearborn Streets, 
Chicago, LIL, the only expense to secure a sat- 
isfactory trial “ol this wonderful Medicinal Wine. 


tonie, 
Digestion, 


Charles Cuth- | 


ad- | 


Only | 
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Glenwood 
Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy 


Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the standard range. 


Suits and Jackets 
§8 to °40 


garments from measurements sent us by mail lies in } 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free 


The lady who wishes to 
be fashionably gowned this 
season will certainly need 
a tailor-made costume as 
the principal feature of her 
wardrobe. Never were tai- 
lor-made suits so popular, 
and justly so, because they 
combine utility and econ- 
omy in the highest degree. 

To many ladies having a 
garment made is an irk- 
some necessity, but under 
our system the ordering of 
a costume is very simple. 
You choose your style from 
our catalogue illustrating 
126 of the latest New 
York fashions, and your 
material from our stock of 
over 400 foreign and do- 
mestie fabrics, samples of 
which we send you 
free, and we will 
make your suit ac- 
cording to your 
own wishes. One 
of the secrets of 
our wonderful 
success in making 


PS OSS 


Pee 


the fact that we eut and make our garments ) 
according to our own original system, which 
is used by no other concern. 


You take no risk in dealing with us. 
can fit you, but if a garment which we make for you 


We know we 


is not entirely satisfactory in every way, send it back ¢ 
promptly and we will refund your money. / 


Write us fully; 
women of taste 


ou 


Tail 
Han 


Stylish Jackets, 


ILLUSTRATES: 
$8.00 to $40.00 
$4.00 to $20.00 ¢ 
$8.00 to $35.00 


R CATALOGUE 
ored Suits, 
dsome Skirts, 


Traveling Dresses, $10.00 to $35.00 
We pay express charges to any part of the United States. ) 
) 


who will, 


will 


tailor’s hands, 


look 


your letters will be answered by 
and experience in matters of dress, 


When you send us an order, they ( 
it while it is in the 
and will give it the same care and 


after 


attention that it would have if it were made under 


your personal supervision, 
Catalogue 
samples will be sent free by return mall to any part 


of the U 


CATALOGUE No. 52. 
wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, 


and a large assortment of the newest 2 
Ask for new WINTER ‘ 
Mention whether you 
and about the 


nited States. 


colors you desire, and we will send a full line of 
exactly what you wish. : 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, 


Stee] Alloy Church and School Bells. 


LYMYER 


CHURCH gan 


Ets is Ss. TELLS WEY. 
rite to Cincinnat! Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnatl e- 


| 
( 
New York. / 
Established 15 years. i 


ad 


ONLIKE OTHER kita 
MORE DUB 


PRICa. 
CATALOGU" 


BELLS 


GP Serd for 


Catalogue. The C. S, BELL Co., Hillsboro, O. 


rw 
on, 


wore: BELL FOUNDRY 


beeps ~ | yaah ood quzs ‘Laed CHINE BELLS 3 joa 


Ls ee A ‘Tin On'y. 
THE KR Ww. NDUZEN CoWPANY, 
Deceers Bact Forswer, Coeur, QO 


ee 


BAA 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


| NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY,§ 1903 


) 
if you desire, aid you in selecting styles \ | 
and materiais. C | 
cutter’s and ( 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks. ......i..scsssascessseeenaee $427,046.49 
Special Deposits in Trust Companies.... 545,527.84 
Real Estate... ...0s<005 escthaeeeenee anata i LY hy eens 
United States Bonds. 40,000.00 
State and City Bonds. 
Railroad Bonds 


Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks........ 519. 00 
Railroad Stocks:.....-:.ssissleass eae + 6,174,550.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks............ 7 456,250. 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
Real Estate ......-.-<+-0cass-ssse pean 112,750.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
AGONEE. «0200009 0=55000g een seen 985,872.94 
Interest due and accrued on ist January, 
pt) rere 9,315.7 
#17,108,635.12 
LIABILITIES.* oe 


Cash Capital .... ..0sss-eaeveveamenan obs 
Reserve Premium Fand . 
Unpaid Losses 


Unpaid Re- Insurance; and other claims 608 
Reserve for TaxeS....:.»«cousesseanenn . 75,000.00 
Net Surplus. iso... c.<tv+csceseeneeeee so. 6,436,038 - 

: 5. $17,108,635.12 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders $9,436,038 .69 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC ©. BUSWE 2d Vice-Prest. 


TE BURTIS, ae 
WILLIAM H. ‘CHENEY: $ Secretaries. 
Secretary. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES | 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, {31 State Street, 


BOSTON, a 
28 years we have learned how to select the 
best. Noone now handling western mo ges bas 
hat more experience. We give youthe benefit of that 
experience. The quality of the securities now on 


hand has never been sur Hiwhest references. 
Write for cirvulars and tall information free. 


PERKINs & COMPANY Larecspe iam. 


 MENE ae , WATERVLIET, 
MENEELY & 00, ieaanelis 
THE OULD sane f.- . ig cachet 


sound, conservative 
first mortgages on 
improved realty. 
O We examine every 
security and know 


every borrower. We make our loana with our 
own money and turn them over complete, In 


CHURCH BELLS nd PEAL 


end PEALSa 
Best Superior Copper and Get our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore,il&. 


PEWS— PULPITS | 
Church Purniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 a ee Street, 


‘ndividual Communion Cups 


gene for FREE catal e and list of 
2,000 churches now our kd 


decttery Commanton Qutitt Co., Bayt. E, RechelaGetns 


OR all kinds of Church and Sunday Schoot 

Records and Requisites, nO matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores a1 
| Boston or Chicago. 


: 
| 


- — 
ay Record of the Week 


Cails 


a AUSTIN, JAS. (layman), to First, Second and Third 
_ Chs., Arena, Wis. Accepts. 
‘ BLENKARN, OSBORNE E. A., Valencia, Kan., to 

_ district superintendency of Kan. Children’s Home 
_ Soc. Declines. 

CLARK, Victor F., Lake Villa, Il., to Neligh, Neb. 

Accepts. | 

CROCKER, HERBERT GOULD, Hillside Ch., Omaha, 

_ Neb.; to Plymouth Ch., Binghamton, N. Y. Ac- 

' cepts. 

- Davis, Oscar F., Emington, Ill., to New Rich- 
mond, Wis. Accepts. 

EcCKLEs, Wm. E., Green Valley, Cal., to the mis- 
sionary churches in Scott Valley. Accepts. 

FRARY, EUGENE M., Chaplin, Ct., to Bernardston, 

Mass. Accepts. 

FRITZEMEIER, WM., Watertown, Wis., to Hayward. 

Accepts. i 
GRANT, L. C. (Presb.), Eau Claire, Wis., declines 

call to Rochester, Minn. 

_ GRUPE, CHAS. W., recently of Lewiston, Mich., to 
Gainesville, N. Y. 
HASKETT, CHAS. A., Corning, Io., to St. Johns, 

Mich. ; 

HINCKLEY, MRs. ABBIF R., Chicago, IIL, to Er- 
1: win, S.D. Accepts, and is at work. 

HOLBROOK, Ina A., Independence, Kan., to “ The 

United Chureh”—Cong’l and U.B., Salina. De- 

clines, 
, MAY, N. H. (U.B.), Moyille, Io., to the Cong’] Ch. 
of the same place, with the thought of uniting the 
__ two churches. 
q _ McCorMAck, ALEXANDER, Cold Springs, Ont., to 
¥ Emmanuel Ch., Hamilton. Accepts. 

_ OAKEY, JAS., Brownton, Minn., to Grand Meadow. 
: Accepts. 
_ O8GoOoD, Rop’r 8., Mayflower Ch., Indianapolis, 
“ 


‘ee 
BS 


te Ind., to Belle Plaine, Io., Accepts. 
PHELPS, Oscar A. (layman), to become pastor’s 
ass’t, Center Ch., Hartford, Ct., with superintend- 
ency of Warburton Chapel. 
REITER, DAyrp H., to remain a fifth year at 
Rochester, Mich. Accepts. 
SANBORN, F. ARTHUR, W. Medford, Mass., to 
\ Bethany Ch., Gloucester, and to W. Gloucester. 
Accepts. 
SINNETT, OHAS. N., Harvey, N. D., to Edmore and 
Lawton. Accepts, and is at work. 
SPARHAWK, WILLIs T., Wawona, Cal., to Villa 
Park. Accepts. j 
STOCKDALRE, ALLEN*A. (Meth.), Beachmont, Mass., 
accepts call to Berkeley Temple, Boston, to begin 
about the middle of December. 
STRUTHERS, ALFRED L., S. Gardiner, Me., to Al- 
fred. Accepts. ‘ 
THIEME, KARL F., N. Enid, OKl., adds two German 
congregations to his field. 
THOMLINSON, W. Howarp, Terril, Io., to Preston. 
Accepts, to begin work Noy. 1. 
VIEHE, PAut G. (Lutheran, Princeton Sem.), to 
Chokio, Minn. Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARNES, STEPHEN G., i. South Ch., St. Johnsbury, 

_  Vt., Oct. 21. Sermon, Dr. F. L. Goodspeed; 
- other parts, Rey. Messrs. J. K. Kilbourn, E. E. 

_ Grant, G.H. Cummings, E. M. Chapman and E. T. 

» Fairbanks,D.D. . 

Barrow, Epw. F., 0. and 7. Zion Ch., Haverhill, 
Mass., Oct. 20. Sermon, Rev. G. H. Hubbard: 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. B. H. Weston. ©. M. 
Clark, E. S. Stackpole, Chas. Clark and J. D. Ding- 

~ well. x 


] 


DOCTOR KNEW 
Had Tried it Himself. 


fee knows that it is an easy, certain and pleas- 

ant way out of the coffee habit and all of the 
ails wing, and he prescribes it for his 
- ents as did a physician of Prospertown, 


summer just passed I suffere 
heavy f at the pit of my stomach and 
dizzy f in my head, and then a blind- 
ness would come over my eyes so I would 


have to sit down. I would get so nervous [| 


could hardl control my feelings. 
s 
about it and he asked if I drank much coffee, 
and mother told yee He -_ ~ 
to immediately stop drin eoffee and drin 
_ Postum Food Coffee in its place, as he and 
his family had used Postum and found it a 
pe rebuilder and delicious food drink, 
' “7 hesitated for a time, disliking the idea 
0 \ 9 give = my coffee, but ually I 
got a package and foun 


d it to be all the Dr. 

the Postum in place of 

‘dizziness, blindness and nervous- 

re all gone, my bowels are regular an 
strong 


, well and 
“nyt what Postum has done for me.” 
ame 


given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
— Look ‘in each package for a ‘ 
mous little book. The Road to Wellville.’’ 


The doctor who has tried Postum Food Cof- | 


. J. One of his patients says: ‘‘ During the | 
terribly with a | 


poke to our family physician | 


d | WorcESTER, MAss., Oct. 12. 
That is a short | 


} 
of the fa- 
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BUSFIELD, T. E., i. N. Adams, Mass., Oct. 20. 
Sermon, Rey. R. W. Brokaw; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. J. C. Wightman, T. ©. Luce, J. E. Gregg, 
James H. Laird, G. W. Andrews, I. ©. Smart, J. C. 
Tebbetts and Henry Hopkins, D. D. 

DANA, SAM’L H., é. Phillips Ch., Exeter, N. H. 
Sermon, Pres. W. J. Tucker, D. D:; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. W. L. Anderson, L. H. Thayer, B. W. 
Lockhart, D. D., Henry Hyde and E. Y. Hincks, 
D. D. 

LUCE, FRANK L., i. Romsey Ch., Dorchester, Mass. 
Sermon, Rev. W. H. Allbright, D. D.; other parts, 
tev. W. R. Campbell and Arthur Little, D. D. 

RAYMOND, FREDERICK W., i. Hamilton, N. Y., 
Oct. 20. Sermon, Rey. Shelton Bissell; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. T. A. Waltrip, G. W. Raeburn, 
Dunean Stuart, C. W. Mason. 

Resignations 

ALCORN, Wm. A., Doniphan, S. Platte and W. 
Hamilton, Neb. 

BERLE, ADOLPH A., Union Park Ch., Chicago, I1., 
to take effect Dec. 1. 

BLISS, FRANCIS C., Amery, Wis. 

CkOWDIs, EDWIN G. (lic.),S. Bend, Ind., to return 
to Hartford Sem. for further study. 

MAXWELL, THOs., Ionia, Io. 

Norton, Micron J., Immanuel Ch., St. Louis, 
Mo., to do post-graduate work at Oberlin. 

OsGoop, Rop’r §S., Mayflower Ch., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

RICHARDSON, DAvipb A , Ladysmith, Wis. 

SMITH, FRED’K C., Second Ch., Zanesville, O., after 
nearly seven years of service. He retires from 
active work for a season, retaining the same ad- 
dress. 

STRUTHERS, ALFRED L., 8S. Gardiner, Me. 

TINGLE, GEO. W., W. Burlington, Io. 

TURNER, JOHN M., Rodney, Io., and gives his en- 
tire time to Castana. 

WISSLER, HENRY L., Exira, Io. 


Stated Supplies 


CoucH, CHAS. H., First Ch., Zanesville, O0., at Sec- 
ond Ch. for a time. 

DICKINSON, CHAS. A., at Modesto, Cal., not Smyrna 
Park Ch., Ceres, as reported. 

Lyon, Evy C., at Villard and Hudson, Minn., for 
an indefinite period. 

“MARSH, GEO., at Valley Junetiou, Io., for three 
months, with a view to settlement. 

Dismissions 

FAIRBANKS, Epw. T., South Ch., St. Johnsbury, 

Vt., Oct. 21. . 
Churches Organized and Recognized 

BASSETT, NEB., rec. 14 Oct., 25 members. 

CLEVELAND, N. D., WIRT MEMORIAL Oun., 6 Oct., 
8imembers. Dr. E. E. Martin, pastor. 

DORCHESTER, MAss., ROMSEY CH., org. and rec. 
22 Oct., 74 members. Rey. F. L. Luce, pastor. 

May, IpA., PAHSIMAROL CH., 15 Sept. Rey. R.S. 
Nickerson, pastor. F 

PLyMouTH, MAss., ITALIAN CH., vec. 24 Oct., 80 
members. Rey. Enrico Rivoire, pastor. . 

Congregational Clubs 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY Club, at East Ch., Ware, 
Mass., Sept. 29. Address by Dr. W. B. Forbush 
on The Education of Princes. 

Fox RIVER Club, Oct. 27, at First Ch., Batavia, 
fll. Addresses by Pres. J. E. Kirbye on The 
White Problem in the Black Belt, and by Rey. 
W. B. Thorp on Oliver Cromwell. The general 
theme of the attractive postprandial program was 
Clothes, but, as the last sub-head was Beggars 
and the sentiment referred to a “moldy, moth- 
eaten coat,’ we suspect that the apparently friv- 
olous topic led up to missions. 

LINCOLN, NEB., at First Ch., Oct. 18. Dr. H. C. 

| Herring talked brightly and sensibly on Congre- 

gationalism in Nebraska, suggesting that salaries 

of home missionaries be increased to not less than 

$800 per year and parsonage, and that a central 
| committee be appointed for the state to advise 
| weak and needy churches. Rey. G. W. Mitchell 
outlined the history of Congregationalism in Edu- 
| cation in Nebraska and presented a plan for en- 
| dowingits fouracademies. Twenty new members 
| were received. : 

LOWELL, MaAss., at First Ch., Oct. 5. Organ re- 
cital was followed by an address by Dr. W. T. 
McElveen on Jonathan Edwards. 

| OMAHA, NEB., at St. Mary’s Ave. Ch., Oct. 13. 

| Address by Pres. W. F. Slocum of Colorado Coll. 

| on Congregationalism in the West. 

| PROVIDENCE, R.1., Oct. 5. Lecture by Dr. W. E. 

Griffis on Japan in the Making and as a Modern 

Power. 

| Saw FRANCISCO Club, at First Ch., Oakland, Cal., 
Oct. 12. Theme, Are Congregationalists Living 
Up to Their Opportunities? 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 19. Dr. N. M. Waters, 
Mr. L. L. Pierce, Rey. J. T. Stone and Justice 
D. J. Brewer told How To Reach Men. Musie by 
Quartet of First Ch. 


Theme, Modern 
Contributions of Science to Philanthropy and 
Religion. Sub-topics: Medicine and Surgery, Dr. 
A. M. Shattuck; Excavation and Biblical Inter- 
pretation, Rey. C. J. Hawkins; Educational Psy- 
chology, Prof. W. H. Burnham of Clark Uniy.; 
Evolution, Dr. Daniel Merriman. 
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There is Nothing to Prevent You Em- 
ploying a Substitute to Do its Work. 


There is such a thing as forbearance 
ceasing to be a virtue even in the case of 
one’s stomach. There is no question but 
that some stomachs will stand a great 
deal more wear and tear and abuse than 
others, but they all have their limit and 
when that limit is reached, the stomach 
must be reckoned with as sure as fate. 
The best way and really the only effective 
way to treat your stomach when it rebels 
is to employ a substitute to do its work. 
This will give the weakened and worn-out 
organ an opportunity to rest and regain 
its strength and health. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets relieve the 
stomach of its work by taking up the 
work and doing it just as one set or shift 
of workmen relieves another. They actu- 
ally digest the food in just the same man- 
ner and just the same time as the diges- 
tive fluids of a sound stomach do, In 
fact, when dissolved in the stomach, they 
are digestive fluids for they contain ex- 
actly the same constituents and elements 
as the gastric juice and other digestive 
fluids of the stomach. No matter what 
the condition of the stomach is, their 
work is just the same. They work in 
their own natural way without regard to 
surrounding conditions. 

The stomach being thus relieved by 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, is restored 
and renewed by Nature and the rest of 
the human body does not suffer in the 
least by reason of its failure to perform 
its work. 

A Wisconsin man says: ‘I suffered the 
pangs of dyspepsia for 10 years. I tried 
every known remedy with indifferent re- 
sults until I was told of the remarkable 
cures of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I 
bought a box, began taking them and for- 
got I hadastomach. Three boxes cured 
me completely. I have had no trouble 
whatever for a year and have an appetite 
like a harvest hand and can eat anything 
that is set before me without fear of bad 
results.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. The 
druggist never fails to have them in stock 
because the demand for them is so great 
and so pronounced that he cannot afford 
to be without them. People who could 
not get them of one druggist would go to 
another and would get in the habit of 
buying their other drugs there as well as 
their Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 


We wish every one who thinks of purchasing a memo- 
rial to “ SEND FoR OUR FREE BOOKLET.” 
Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished free. 


«Granite, Marble, Bronze.’’ 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


ff UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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Essex Activities 


A hopeful enterprise of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society has resulted in the organization 
of Bethany Church, Gloucester. For seyeral months 
Rey. R. M. Taft, an evangelist of the society, has 


~conducted regular preaching services with a prom- 


ising Sunday school in this hitherto unchurched 
‘part of the city in connection with his charge at 
West Gloucester. The society has wisely erected 
(at a cost of between $2,000 and $3,000) a comely, 
ample and well-appointed building, with Sunday 
school and social rooms, and Oct. 8, a council rec- 
ognized the band of twenty-three believers as a reg- 
ular Congregational church. It was a day of good 
things for this community, chiefly American born, 
among whom, heretofore, there has been great neg- 
lect of religious duties. The good will of surround- 
ing families was manifest, as also the hearty co-op- 
eration of Trinity Congregational Church, whose 
members have furthered the enterprise in substan- 
tial ways. The Roman Catholic priest gave a new 
furnace as a token of his interest in the effort to 
evangelize this section of the city. The exceed- 
ingly felicitous labor of Mr. Taft had commended 
itself to this man of another communion, who thus 
has shown in an exceptional manner that he could 
look kindly beyond the confines of his own parish. 
Gifts of bell, organ, piano and pulpit furniture from 
friends, near and far, have been secured, and this 
latest church of our order in Essex South Confer- 
ence begins its career with large promise of per- 
manence and growth. In the recognition service 
Secretary Coit, Rev. R. P. Hibbard, Drs. 8. H. Vir- 
gin and DeWitt S. Clark, and the local Unitarian 
pastor took part. 

A flag pole was presented by J. J. Pew, Esq., 
from which the floating Stars and Stripes publish 
the loyalty of this congregation to American ideas 
of political and religious liberty. 

In doing this sort of work the Home Missionary 
Society honors itself and the churches of the com- 
monwealth. It also reflects great credit upon the 
efficient, tactful and many-sided missionary, Mr. 
Taft. 

Maple Street Church, Danvers, brightened the 
dreariness of a stormy October Sunday by opening 
to public service its audience room, closed for several 
weeks for needed repairs and improvements. The 
walls have been tastefully redecorated, electric 
lights introduced, a birch floor has been laid, and 
the new upholstering makes this a most inviting 
place of worship. About $2,300 have been ex- 
pended. The pastor, Rey. R. A. McFadden, is do- 
ing noble and effective service for this church and 
the audiences listen with delight and profit to his 
vigorous preaching. He is already recognized as a 
valuable addition to the clerical force in Essex 
County, where each church takes laudable pride in 
securing “‘ the best” minister. 


PURITAN CONCLAVES 


Essex Congregational Club had Judge Emmons 
of the Boston Police Commission for speaker at 
its October meeting, and a straightforward, en- 
lightening tale he gave, as to means and methods 
of maintaining order and detecting crime in a great 
eity. He seems happily to maintain the best ideals 
as to the rights of society to protect itself from 
adventurers and offenders who regard it as a fair 
quarry in which to prowl for victims. Such magis- 
trates are a strong bulwark against the tides of 
rascality and iniquity which are constantly coming 
to our shores, or are incited by reckless spirits, 
born here, but alien in purpose and conduct. For this 
judge, who has the tender heart, but the ability 
to balance fairly conflicting conditions and the 
courage to render accordant decisions, the people 
have cause to be grateful and to pray he may long 
hold his office. 

The thirty-eight churches of Essex South Con- 
ference anticipate its semi-annual meeting with 
much pleasure—and attend! So they did, Oct. 21, 
at Tabernacle Church, Salem, in abounding num- 
bers. The new pastors, Nicholas Van der Py] and 
L. W. Snell, came to the front and discussed, re- 
spectively, Missing Notes and New Notes in Mod- 
ern Religious Life and Thought. 

Miss De Busk of the Education Society told effect- 
ively of the results of our schools among the Uliter- 
acy and superstitions in New Mexico, and Dr, Jud- 
son Smith graphically pictured the Aims, Successes 
and Trials of the Foreign Missionary. Dr. A. H. 
Plumb and Thomas Weston, Esq., made impressive 
deliverances as to Expectations the Pews Might 
Properly Haye of the Pulpit, while Rey. R. P. 
Hibbard and William Shaw gave pertinent and 
helpfal suggestions as to How the Churches May 
Bind Young People More Firmly to Their Support. 

One new chureh—Bethany of Gloucester—was 
admitted to the conference and the movement on 
the part of the West Peabody church for enlarged 


building was approved by a collection and com- 
mended to the support of all the rest. LUKE. 


Columbia University has fallen heir to a 
unique library—a collection of some 12,000 
books on magic. The volumes are in many 
tongues from Chinese and Arabic to English 
and many arein manuscript. There are many 
portraits of famous magicians and some sixty 
worn and battered conjuror’s wands. This 
romantie collection was made by Dr. 8. R. 
Ellison, who has thoroughly catalogued it. 


Accessions to Churches 


¥ 
-« ale - 
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How to Be Cured. 


WITHOUT PAIN, | 


Don’t wait until you are a helpless 
valid, for a seemingly simple case 
hemorrhoids or piles may, if negl 
rapidly lead to worse. The unna 
formations become tumorous and perma- 
nent, and the inflammation grows until 
abscesses form; the disease burrows into 
the tissues, forming tubular growths 
which discharge pus; cancerous condi- 
tions and general gangrenous degenera- 
tion appear. 

What is needed at the start, or at any 
stage, is something to soothe this inflam- 
mation, reduce the swelling and disten- 
sion, and at the same time restore the 
diseased parts to normal condition. 
These three things are accomplished per- 
fectly by the Pyramid Pile Cure. It 
checks all progress of the disease, and 
rapidly returns the affected parts to 
health, besides relieving at once the pain 
and fearful irritation. 

_ *T began using Pyramid Pile Cure, and 
in order to make sure of a cure bought 
five packages; for the past six weeks I 
have not been troubled in the least, and 
I had been bothered for thirty-five years, 
and had spent more than fifty dollars for 
different remedies; this is the first per- 
manent help I have had, and no one could 
feel more grateful than I do.” L. M. 
Williams, Conneaut, O. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is sold by druggists 
generally for fifty cents a package, and 
we urge all sufferers to write Pyramid 
Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., for their val- 
uable little book describing the cause 
and cure of piles. 


Conf, Tot. Conf. Tot. 
ALABAMA MICHIGAN 
Dundee — 12 Chassell 1 4 
Hanceville — 423 Clinton 3 5 
Detroit, Mount Hope 3) 3 
CALIFORNIA Dowagiac 7 13 
Berkeley, North — 9 Galesburg iT 
First — 6 Lake Odessa 3 9 
Los Angeles, First — 24 Lakeview — See 
Niles, 2 4 Muskegon, First — 5 
Oakl'd, Pilgrim 5 9 Ovid 7 12 
Plym’th Ave. 56 9 Vernon $ 3 
Oroviile ~ 3 MINNESOTSA 
Pasadena, Lake Ave. — 6 4, d ere r 
san Diego, First a as Minneapolis, Linden ae 
San Francisco, First 1 9 Hills 5 12 
Bethlehem eg LATE: = 18 
San Juan Eee: aha 3 4 
St. Paul, Pacifie 6 68 
CONNECTICUT 
Huntington, First — 12 NEBRASKA 
Waterbury 2 Bassett — 25 
Newcastle 6 12 
GEORGIA Taylor 2 5 
Atlanta, Berean 6 Hoge : 
Bibb City 7 18 NORTH DAKOTA 
Cochran 2 6 Cleveiand — 8 
Columbus 3 6 Eureka — 10 
Demorest — 3 Oberon — 65 
Doerun 2 4 Pioneer, WardCo. — 5 
Hort ta 4 12 
artwe 5 5 OHIO 
ee wees Berea 6 15 
piensa Blufl = 2 Cincinnati, Storrs — 16 
Oxford 10 11 Cleveland, Euelid 
Roberts dS i Oe 42 
Teagle eo ak Toledo, Washing- , 
The Roek oP te ton St. 6 30 
3 Wauseon — $3 
Chic ana ae 4. 8 OKLAHOMA 
? ee? eS =a kK Binger 5 6 
Summerdale = 5, 2) Reno a 
Pacific 2 4 Enid iat 
Bethany, Union — 4 Ft Cobb ~ 
Park Manor 1 3 Medford 4 ¢ 
North 18 22 Meridian — 5 
Grace 5 6 Minneha 4.47 
South — — Oaklahoma 2 5 
La Grange te Otter Creek — 12 
Wheaton College g Weatherford 1 10 
IOWA WISCONSIN 
Centerville, Swedish — 18 Broederville — 20 
Grand River 12 12 Buckwheat Ridge — 17 
Independence 16 18 Fem : — 20 
Milford 5 3 New Chester 6 6 
Monona — 6 Waupun — 4 
Spencer 2 5 
Waterloo 217 OTHER STATES 
ies Kdgar, Ont. 10 
MAINE Index, Wn. 12 
Lincoln 2 8 Kokoma, Ind. - 7 
Mexico 3 3 Lead, S&S. D. — 86 
, SP Ec Nome, Alaska — 6 
MASSACHUSETTS Spokane, Wn., West- 
Dalton i 40 minster, — 7 
Dorchester, Romsey — 74 St. Petersburg Fla. — 6 
Gloucester, Bethany — 22 Williamsport ba. —116 
Lawrence, South 4 8 Twenty-one churches 


Worcester, Pilgrim, 1 6 withlessthanthree16 32 
Conf., 252. Tot. 1,030. 


ABOUT . THAT COAT 


You wear a coat. Why? 
To keep the cold out? No; 
to keep the warmth in. 
What of the body that has 
no warmth—the thin, poor 
body that lacks the healthy 
flesh and fat it needs? 

For such we say that Scott’s 
Emulsion provides the right 
kind of acoat. Why? Be- 
cause Scott’s Emulsion builds 
firm, solid flesh and sup- 
plies just enough fat to fill 
nature’s requirements — no 
more. That means bodily 
warmth. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
‘SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


To alr 


You have thought of spending the 
winter in California for a Jong while. 
but you have told yourself that you did 
not have the time, that the expense 
was too great, that the trip was too 
long and uncomfortable. 

If you can take or make time this 
winter, we can take care of the remain- 
der of the Preece 

Listen! Every week we have per- 
sonally conducted tourist excursions 
tc California from Boston, Buffalo, Chi 
cago and St. Louis. All of the 
through Colorado, passin: 

Rocky Mountain scener 

and through Salt Lake 

the mosi interesting, comf 

economical way of ng. 

Two interesting publi- 

8 cations about California 
MUTOH free on request... 


IN GMaE| ?. S. BUSTIS, Pass’r Traffic Mgr, 
CHICAGO es 


Educational 


E FISK TEACHE GENO 
T 4 Ashburton Pl, Boston The rifts Ave., MY: 
Washington; Chicago; Minnéapolis; "Sa Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. O. Fisk & Co. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Full peguiar course In all 
ns 


tional New 
trance tion Thi A . AM. 
For Catalogue or further 

Prof. ©. A. Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 
yor entation oot Yaad; eee 
facilities, rs 2 


| all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Kecords and Kequisites, 20 matter when pab- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicage. 


_ patient who is a t. 


=. - «— =— =» es  « SewrwsGe 


~ In and Around New York 


Plymouth Consolidates Its Missions 


Plymouth Church has decided to give up 
the work of Bethel Mission, which has been 
maintained for years by the society, and to 
unite that mission with the Mayflower. Rea- 


- gons given by Dr. Hillis, on behalf of the 


official boards, include the change of popula- 


tion in the Bethel neighborhood since the mis- 


sion was established thirty-five years ago. 


Italians have come into the field and the for- 
mer residents have gone to other sections of 


the city. The Bethel building needs from 
$1,000 to $5,000 worth of repairs, and, as the 
work grows less promising, it is felt that this 
amount might better go toward the Beecher 
Memorial Building. Naturally there is criti- 
cism of the action of the boards, many people 


_ being interested in the Bethel work, which 


was favorably regarded by Mr. Beecher. But 
the majority recognize the changed conditions 
and believe that the new action is intended to 
conserve the best interests of the work of 
Plymouth Church. 


Activities at Central 


Central Church, later in the year, will cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary. This thriving 
organization, under the enthusiastic and effi- 
cient leadership of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, has 
received over 500 members and increased its 
annual offerings by over $10,000, all within 
two and one-half years. At its last commun- 
ion there was a formal acceptance of a new 
memorial pulpit and Bible—the pastor taking 
for his morning text the sixth beatitude, 
which is carved upon the pulpit. It was an 
effective and memorable service ; and pictures 
of the beautifully carved pulpit were distrib- 
uted in the pews. Dr. Cadman aims during 
this anniversary year to perfect its various or- 
ganizations—the Bible school receiving special 
attention. An enthusiastic and largely at- 
tended meeting of-the league—Central’s social 
organization—he addressed in the interest of 
wholesome reading. This active church, now 
the third largest Congregational church in the 
United States, has no associate pastor. 


Congregational Club 


At the New York Congregational Club Dr. 
Ward presided for the first time since his elec- 
tion to the presidency, and signed a telegram 
‘sent to Dr. Lyman, chairman of the Congre- 
gational Rally then in session in Brooklyn, 
expressing the courtesies of the New York 


._ Club. Dr, Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Union 


“Seminary related experiences of his recent 
trip to India and other points in the far East. 
GNA. 


BUSY DOCTOR 


Sometimes Overlooks a Point. 


The physician is such a busy man that he 
sometimes overlooks a valuable point to which 
his attention alte ealled by an intelligent 
inker. 

“ About a year ago my attention was called 
to Grape-Nuts by one of my patients,”’ says a 
physician of Cincinnati. 

“ At the time my own health was bad and I 
was prett li run down but I saw ina minute 
that the theories behind Grape-Nuts were per- 
fect and if the food was all that was claimed 
for it it was a perfect food so I commenced to 
use Grape-Nuts with warm milk twice a day 
and in a short time began to improve in every 
way and I am now much stronger, feel 50 per 


_ cent. better and weigh more than I ever did in 


my life. 

% J know that all of this good is due to Grape- 
Nuts and I am firmly convinced that the claims 
made for the food are true. I have recom- 
mended and still recommend the food to a great 
many of my patients with-splendid results and 
in some cases the improvement of patients on 
this fine food has been wonderful. 


 * As a brain and nerve food, in fact as a 


| ee food, Grape-Nuts stands alone.” 

anon given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
ch. 

~ Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 

mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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The Daily Portion 


-THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Nov. 1, Sunday. To God’s Beloved.—Rom. 1: 

1-7. 

This greeting is full of wonders. How did 
Saul, the proud Jerusalem Pharisee, come to 
be the bondservant of a Galilean peasant? 
Whence came the elements of this good tid- 
ings which he calls “the faith’? Why is 
“for his name’s sake ”’ so gloriously effective 
as a motive? He who will ask himself these 
questions seriously will come close to the old 
enthusiasm of personal love which made the 
triumphs of the gospel possible. ‘‘ Beloved of 
God, called to be saints ’’—this is no accidental 
collocation. Prudence is not the motive to 
holiness, though prudence points that way. 
The motive to holiness is God’s love to man 


in Christ. The love of God to you is a call 
to righteous life. 
Noy. 2. The Power unto Salvation.—Rom. 1: 


8-17. 

In Paul’s idea, faith is the power of a grow- 
ing righteousness. Salvation is holiness. The 
good tidings are the pledge of a deliverance 
from acts and thoughts and words of sin. 
The saved man is the man who has ceased to 
sin. But Christ puts and keeps us in the way 
which leads towards this perfected holiness. 
We are safe when we commit our way to 
Christ and walk with him, because he will 
bring it to pass. Note Paul’s delight in the 
faith of the most conspicuous of the churches 
and his desire to havea part in its life. His 
prayer was answered, but not as he expected. 


Noy. 3. The Witness of Conscience.—Rom. 

1: 18-25. 

The voice of God speaks through conscience, 
but conscience is not the voice of God or the 
revealer of a perfect righteousness. It leads 
upward, but not all at once, for it is a part of 
the man’s own nature. The unspeakable im- 
moralities of the old religion were in the mind 
of Paul. Its gods were made in the image of 
the lower thought of man. 


Noy. 4. No Respect of Persons.—Rom. 2: 1-16. 
Read the list of wickednesses in chapter 1: 
29-31 and note that Paul, of whom we too often 
think only as a theologian, was before all else 
intent on practical righteousness. There is 
an impatient, almost a contemptuous tone in 
his treatment of men who do such things 
and think that they have some wholly exter- 
nal claim on God. Christ speaks in the same 
way—the privilege of the scribes and Phari- 
sees is no privilege with God. Out of our 
wealthy houses and our educated family there 
is a door that leads to hell as well as heaven. 


Nov. 5. Righteousness Through Faith.—Rom. 

3: 19-30. 

Here is Paul’s illuminating phrase, the cen- 
tral figure of his imagery—‘‘ accounted right- 
eous,”’ ‘‘justified.’’ Those who are in the 
way are measured by their goal. Christ has 
attained: we are attaining; Christ makes us 
one with himself in destiny that we may grow 
into unity with himself in holiness. 


Noy. 6. Peace with God.—Rom. 5: 1-11. 
Keep in mind Paul’s two fundamental truths, 
that salvation is righteousness and that we are 
by anticipation accounted righteous because 
we are joined to Christ by faith. On the side 


of God, then, there can be no troubling of our 


Here is the measure of God’s love— | Cut n0 care 
5 > S$ Bit 
yeas 


peace. 
Christ died for the ungodly. Self-conceit can 
never even guess at the love of Christ. 


Nov. 7. The Free Gift.—Rom. 5: 12-21. 


One need not build an elaborate theology | 


-CANCER== 


upon it to appreciate this comparison between 
the first man, who was a man by his knowl- 
edge of a moral law which he transgressed, 


wr ee eee 
and the Redeemer, the first man Of the NCW | :ttessscsmssssssems 


Hold fast to the thought | 


and righteous race. 
that Christ is the gift of God for a new begin- 
ning, that from him dates a new creation and 
in him a new life for the world begins. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables, 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 


COLD FEET 


are banished. Warm feet induce sleep. The most 
comiortable thing you- ever put toot into is 


McFarlan’s 


Slumber Slipper 


Will keep 
the ankles 
warm. Worn 
in bed ana 
out. Made of 
a handsome 
fleece - lined 
knit fabric; . . 
tops beautifully embroidered with silk. 

Dainty colorings. Send size of shoe. 

TWO PAIRS FOR 25c.—POSTPA!D 
Different sizesif desired. Formen,women, children 
McFARLAN MILLo, 74 Harvey Av. Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875, Thousands 


having failed elsewhere 


have beencured by us. Treatment can be taken at home, 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


CURED 


Dr. B. F. Bye’s Oils for cancers and tumors are 
a@ painless cure. Most cases are treated at home. 
Send for book telling what wonderful things are 
being done. Gives instant relief-from pain. A !- 


dress Dr. B. F. BYE, 800 N. 111. 8t., Indianapolis, lud- 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


Sailing Jan. 16 and Feb. 13, 1904, by White Star Line direct to Alexandria. 
Egypt in February, Palestine in March, Turkey and Greece in April. 


Gives i PALESHEE 


| . | Jerusalem and Vicinity 


Algiers | 
Nazareth 
Genoa and Naples 
Sea of Galilee 
EGYPT Damascus 
Cairo TURKEY 
Three Weeks on eee Arr = 
the Nile Constantinople 
Luxor Assouan “he. J G R Er E Cc E 
BETHLEHEM Athens Corinth 


These will be our iifth series of annual Spring Oriental Tours. They will be under the personal charge of Dr. 
ll. W. Dunning, late Instructor in Semitic Languages in Yale University. Experience in travel and knowledge of 
Oriental countries enable us to plan and furnish the best tour. 

Our preliminary and general announcements for 1904 are now ready. Spring tour to Italy, Switzerland, Paris and 
London, sailing April 9. Two Summer parties, one similar to the Spring tour and_ the other to Paris, Switzerland, 
Munich, Vienna, Berlin and Holland. Coaching tour through England and Seotlandg NORTH CAPE TOUR to Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Germany and Denmark. Around the world tours, going east and going west in the fall of 1904. 

We make arrangements for independent tours and for families and private parties. Lists of books for 
travelers. Special Maps of Europe, ete. 


SEND FOR ITINERARIES AND CIRCULARS 


H. W. DUNNING & CO., 106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


fy aes Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


Blanket Department 


ALL-WOOL BLANKETS, 140 pairs, 
in handsome borders, made to retail at 


STEAMER 


$5.50 pair; also about 4o pairs of fine 
California Blankets, all bl borders, 

30 DAYS’ CRUISE 0a “batih te Ee re a ae 

OUR “GOLDEN FLEECE” 


W EST I N DI F S BLANKETS are the best value offered 
in America at the price; they come in 


Via S. S. PRINCE ARTHUR 4sBlBSS, 
Of the Dominion Atlantic Ry. Line 10-4 size at 4.50 pair. 
Leaving Boston January I6th Next 11-4 size at 5.00 pair, 
Via PHILADELPHIA 12-4 size at 6.00 pair. 
Rates $100.00 to $250.00 per Berth |. Also a special size made expressly for 
According to Location 


brass and iron beds, 63 x 90, at 5.00 pair. 


For ali information, Illustrated prospectus (maltled free), 


Kiving rates, ete apply at company’s City Office 
228 Washington St., 305 & 290 Washington St., and 9 State St., or write to § | Shepard, Norwell Co. 
ee pasrena sob Whhebe oo hae | Wiater Street and Temple Wises: Restes 


Present Conditions in the Churches. A. H. Bradford, D. D. 
A Great Religious Festival in Brittany The Comfort of Pictures. Estelle M. Hurll 
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The Month in Canada 


Autumn Meetings 

The chief interest in Congregational circles 
has been the association which 
were fairly well attended. Topics centered 
largely on problems of the churches, and 
questions of sociology and citizenship. 


meetings, 


ings was the debt campaign and as a result, 
churches which had been well nigh hopeless 
are in the forefront in effort and expectation. 


College Opening 


The re-opening of the Congregational Col- 
lege in Montreal was marked by the inaug- 
uration of Dr. E. Munson Hill as principal, 
whose address was on The Place of a Theolog- 
ical School in a Nation’s Life. Dr. Hill 
studied at Beloit, Andover and Yale, and came 
fresh from college life to the pastorate of 
Calvary Church, Montreal, in 1883, where he 
remained until called to this principalship two 
years ago. An address by Professor Willis- 
ton Walker of Yale University on The Place 
of Jonathan Edwards in History added g¥eatly 
to the interest of the opening. 


Other Churches 


Methodists, and indeed all denominations, 
have been gladdened and helped by the visit 
of Mark Guy Pearse, whose meetings have 
been inspiring and largely attended. The one 
great ery of Presbyterians is for men for their 
magnificent work in the Northwest. Baptist 
churches have rejoiced in their annual con- 
vention, marked by missionary zeal, evangel- 
ism and strong enthusiasm. Episcopal circles 
have been stirred over the proposed federa- 
tion of Trinity College, Toronto, with the 
Provincial University. The opposition has 
proved exceptionally strong, but federation 
will doubtless come. 


Political Circles 


The Dominion Parliament, just prorogued, 
will be memorable for a new transcontinental 
railway arranged with the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company, which will be of incalculable 
service in Canada’s development. The Alas- 
kan boundary award gave the members a 
topic for parting flights of oratory, by no 
means in accord with the decision. Brit'sh 
Columbia has had her first provincial election 
on strictly party lines, which gives a Conserv- 
ative ministry a narrow majority. J.P. G. 


Westward Ho 


In Rev. Charles A. Hilton’s.aeceptance of the call 
to Fremont Avenue Church, Minneapolis, the Bay 
State loses an honored, successful and beloved pas- 
tor. For a decade he has served the Randolph 
church with rare tact, marked ability, and spiritual 
efficiency. Strong in the pulpit, sympathetic in 
parochial serviee, wise in the council and adminis- 
tration of the churehes, he has greatly endeared 
himself not only to his congregation and townsmen, 
but also to the clergy of the state and to the fellow- 
ship of the churches. The church has strengthened 
this genial and consecrated ministry by loving 
thoughtfulness and conspicuous loyalty, Few 
clergymen are privileged to carry from New England 
such discriminating, commendatory testi- 
monials and credentials as those which Mr. Hilton 
bears to his Western charge. The deep and genuine 
regret which marks the severance of these pastoral 
ties in the East, and the enthusiasm and purpose 
which characterize the formation of the new bonds 
inthe West emphas e the attractiveness of the min- 
istry as a calling. NORFOLK. 


choice, 


Christian conversation, . to be effective, 
must wait its special opportunity. Be on the 
lookout for the opportunity, but do not force 
it. The fisherman waits until he feels the 
line pull before he strikes.—The Open Door. 


A WORK THAT HAS A 
REPUTATION DN TWO 
CONTINENTS 


The | 
dominant note in at least two of the gather- 


HILPRECHT’ 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


ANTHEMS ~— Mixed Voices 


CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
11,170. Bethlehem. Soprano Solo. . 
164. The Light of Men. hingeege 


and Alto Solos 
MARZO, EDUARDO 


11, 162. 


O Little Town of Bethlehem. 
Soprano Solo . . 
MILLER, RUSSELL KING 
11,173. Angels from the Realms of 
Glory. Alto and Tenor Solos 
ROGERS, JAMES H. 
11,174. Arise, Shine, for bbe —_ 
Is ra » ; 
SCHNECKER, P. 
11,167 . Shout, 0 Barth from Silence 
Waking. Soprano and Bass 
Solos i> eis 
SHACKLEY, FREDERICK N. 
11,185. Thou Did’st Leave Thy 
Throne, (Carol-Anthem) . 
SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 
11,183. Still Is the Night in Bethle- 


hem. Sop. and Bass Solos. .12 


CAROLS (*Voices in Unison) 

CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 

11,169. *Blessed Morn 

11,168. *Prince of Peace . 
DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 

11,166. *The eo ag of the Lord 
NEVIN, GEORGE B 

11,171. *Waken Christian Children 
SHACKLEY, FREDERICK N. 

11,184. While Shepherds Watched . 


SONGS 


\ High E> 
(Med. Cc ¥ 


High D 
Low Bb 


BERWALD, W. 
The Birth of Christ. 


DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 
The Angel’s Message. 
(With Violin) 
NORRIS, HOMER N. 
High D 


The Blessed Birth. } S'S" 2 


CANTATA 


MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
The Manger Throne. For mers: 
Chorus, and Organ .. . 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York 


‘¢The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence ig 


OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bibles 
WITH NEW HELPS 
MAPS and FULL-PAGE PLATES 


JUST ISSUED! 
OXFORD 


Minion 8voand Long Primer 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES 


Superb Large-Type Editions 


Reference-Concordance-T eachers 


ASK:FOR THE 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THe Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, ‘weekly, at eleven o’clock. 
BANGOR ALUMNI NoTIcE. The fall meeting of the 
Bangor Alumni Association of Boston and yie inity will 
be held Monday, Nov. 2, 1903, from 12 till 3 o’clock, in 
Hotel Bellevue, ‘opposite Cc ongregational House, Boston. 
You are urged to make a special effort to a rresent at | 
this meeting. President David N. Beach will be | 
our guest. He writes in regard to the Sonaaiey that | 
“there is much of interest to report and discuss.’”’ ; 
Dinner, & la carte, at 12 o’clock. Will you come? Do. | 
A. H. WHEELOCK, Sec. and Treas. | 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance | 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home | 
and abroad, provides libraries for outgoin 


vessels; 
—— the Sailor's Magarine, Seaman's 


riend and 

e Boat. 

Sontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rey. Dr, CHARLES A, STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. 8t11TT, Secretary. W. HALL Rores, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’'S BOARD OF MISSIGNS. The thirty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
will be held in Plymouth Church, West Chapel Street, 
New Haven, Ct., Wednesday-and Thursday, Nov. 4th 
and 5th, 1903, beginning Wedne sday morning at ten 
o'clock, Reports rom the various departments will be 
given, and there will be addresses from representatives 

the work In Africa, Turkey, India, China, Japan and 


Mexico. The Wednesday afternoon session will be | 
— clally for young ladies. Wednesday evening there | 
1 be addresses by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., 


and Rev. E. E. Strong, D. D, 
The usual reduction of railroad rates on the certificate 
plan has been secured. E. HARKIET STANWOOD, See'y. 
Oct. 22, 1903. 


Bis 


: Soret man residing in Washington, D. 


| gational Church, Atlanta, 


J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World’”’ 


THE OXFORD 
India Paper 


is universally acknowledged 
to be without a rival! 


This wonderful paper is a 
specialty of the Oxford Press, 
and is manufactured at their 
own paper mills. The secret 
of its manufacture is known to 
only three living persons. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OXFORD EDITION 


Mile 


; Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices waters ‘this acted’ not acceding gon lines (eight 
each insertion. 


words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents 
Additional lines ten cents each per msertion. 


Wanted. Ina missionary school in the South, a lad 
competent to teach classes in vocal music and to eulth 
vate individual voices. Address “ Vocal,” 44, care of 
The Congregationalist. 


A Middle-aged Lady, experienced eheiper, de- 
sires position as church v ishtor or pastor’s hel 

erate salary. Highest reference. Address M. 45, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass, 


Boarders. W anted, one or two boarders In a small 
private family. A pleasant home in Dorchester. Terms 
moderate. References exchanged, Address S.,44, office 


| of The Congregationalist, Boston, 


Invalids or Convalescents can secure first-class 
board and care with private family at a large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fire bath, ete. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 


pone 
Ge or 
month, 


Kooms for Kent. The daughter ofa a 


or three rooms for the winter and 5 rif 
party of three or four adnits for 
jood board near by or might board 
Pleasant rooms, pleasant surro 
Address E. B. F., 45, care of The 


The ladies of Central 
want to your 

mas or wedding decorations in church 

box contains Southern Smitax, Holly, | 


Palm Leaves, Lo! 
“= size. 
year’s 


decorate church 0 

ern forests. 

ever had. Park “Church, wrk, thar yord: 
lighted with the greens,” Park, i 
tions we ever had,” neat he 
decorations we ever had. 

for new church building. 

Dec. 10, Address Mra, 
vard, Atlanta, Ga. 


board. 


Southern Greens. 


ie s 


ae 


EXPLORATIONS SIXTH, EDITION READY | 
IN BIBLE LAND 


han any bowk publ pee ay last 
oouny years. X suitable holiday present 
oe passer and S. S. yoy 

. J. Holman & Co,, Philadelphia. 


7 November 1903 


— 
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_ OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


BY HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D. D. 


THE BOOK OF NUMBERS 


BY REV. G. BUCHANAN GRAY, M. A. 
Lecturer in Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX 


Seminary. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


s By JOHN E. MCFADYEN 
Professor in Knox College, Toronto. 


ON THE TRINITY 


With Remarks on Edwards and his Theology. 
BY GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., LL. D. 


and Prison and at Home. 
By H. CLAay TRUMBULL 
Former Regimental 


Chaplain United 


A PRIMER OF HEBREW 


By CHARLES PROSPERO FAGNANI, D. D. 


By MALTBIE DAVENPORT BABCOCK 


$2.00 net. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


‘Scribner Books of Much Importance 


NEW VOLUME OF THE INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


Protessor of Biblical History and Interpretation, Amherst College 
$2.50 net. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY 


THE DIRECT AND FUNDAMENTAL PROOFS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


Professor of the Philosophy and History of Religion, Union Theological 


An essay in comparative apologetics, based upon the Nathaniel Taylor Lec- 
tures given before the Divinity School of Yale University. 2 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND THE 


$1.50 net. 


AN UNPUBLISHED ESSAY OF EDWARDS 


Emeritus Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 


SHOES AND RATIONS FOR A LONG MARCH; 
or, Needs and Supplies in Practical Every=Day Life 


Being Sermon-Growths from an Army Chapiain’s Talks in Camp and Field 


States 
$1.50 net. 


Of Union Theological Seminary, New York. $1.50 net. (Postage extra.) 
THOUGHTS FOR EVERY-DAY LIVING 


A new edition in full flexible limp leather. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PAGE 410th Thousand 


Gordon Keith 


“A talé with a big hearted, modern hero, honorable and masterful, a 
lovable gentleman worth reading about, even if one does not often meet 
his like. Tragedy, pathos, humor and skillful characterizations all have 
their place in this romance, and such women as the author seems to 
know are delightful to meet in or out of fiection.’—Boston Globe. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


2 


2 OP. Seo, 
(Postage 18 cents.) 


Cr. 8V0, $3.00 net. 
(Postage 22 cents.) 


FOX 7Oth Thousand 


The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come 


“The story is told with the simplicity of the highest art, and with 
a sincerity that carries the reader along with it. The lover of romance 
pure and simple, the student of character, the searcher for historic truth, 
all find much to delight and reward.”’—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


81.20 net. 
(Postage 11 cents.) 


(Postage 15 cents.) 


SMITH 50th Thousand 
Colonel Carter’s Christmas 


F. Hopkinson Smith has never done a sincerer, more wholesome or 
more fascinating tale than this, nor, as a piece of literary work, one more 
skillful and artistic. Its humanity is as sound and subtle as its sentiment 
is sweet and convincing. 


Illustrated in colors, $1.50 


$1.25 net. 
(Postage 10 cents.) 


DAVIS 


Volunteers. 12mo, 
(Postage 13 cents.) 


30th Thousand 


The Bar Sinister 


It isa story of such individuality and charm that its great successis as 
sured. Mr. Davis has written an introduction in which he tells all about the 
original Kid, for the Kid, you must know, is a real dog, and belongs to 


Mrs. Dayis. 


With portrait. Boxed, 


Illustrated in colors, $1.50 


- NEW YORK 


An admirable book which should be in the 


hands of every young man 


The Call of the 
Twentieth Century 


By Davin Srarr Jorpan, President of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Leland Stanford University, author of ‘* The | 


Blood of the Nation,’’ efc. 80 pp. 12mo. 
80 cents net. Postage G cents additional. 


An outline of the work which the Twentieth Century 
is to see accomplished, and of the character of the men 
who are to assume the responsibilities of its tasks. 
Written in a strong, inspiring, manly way,as a stimulus 
to the ambition of young men—and, indeed. good for all 
who would aim wisely to do “ the day’s work.’’ Hand- 
somely printed in two colors throughout, and attractively 
bound—a desirable volume for gift-book purposes. 
Society would be done # service if this little volume, so 


full of wisdom and inspiration. of sane counsel aud rare | 


insight, could find its way into the minds and hearts of 
all American youth. 


Order from your Bookseller 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


REMEMBER THAT 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press eee es Pow York 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


A Christmas Gift Book 
Sisters of Reparatrice 


By -LUGCIAP GRAY, SWEEVT 
Published by LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 
Price 80 cents, net, postage § cents 


“This lovely poem gives the title to the little volume, which is made up of 
others equally tender and musical.’’—The Beacon, Boston. 


“Robed in silver gray and garlanded with edelweiss, it will ornament any 


| boudoir to which it may find its beneficent way.”—The Watchman, Boston, 


| ear. 


Poems which are almost like little songs, so 
sweetly do they sing themselves in the reader’s 
[ The Observer, New York. 

They are delightfully reminiscent of the days 
when people took the time and care to be really 
gentle and cultivated. A bright and dainty 


old school air is the characteristic of the Girl | 


of Other Days and Our Cups of Tea; the breath 


| of dried rose-leaves, a Shimmer of lawn and the 


hint of fantastic lands over seas mingle in the 


latter and come to one like a whiff of fragrance | 


| from an old-fashioned Indian jar of potpourri. 


[ The Boston Transcript. 


| **The Old Brocade’’ takes us back to the ball 


given in Salem for General Washington in 1789. 
The other poems in the volume show a delicate 
faney, and their thoughts are simply and me- 
lodiously expressed. ‘The book is both restful 
and inspiring. [Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 

A collection of verses so musical in their flow 
that they can be fairly said to sing themselves, 
{ The Advertiser, Portland, Maine. 

These are very pleasing poems. They are 
written smoothly and bear the marks of cul- 
ture. The book is daintily made, a fitting 
ease for the delicate verses. [The Milwaukee 
Journal. 


EXCHANGEABLE S. S$. LIBRARIES 
are a success. Frequent installments of 
new books keep up interest and it costs 


only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


r mou 9 All the 
BE ECH E R S important works 
of the great preacher 


now issued by os he BOO KS 
Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicage 


OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 


we |k 


HURCH 


ARPETS mcs. 6s 


FACTURERS 


WASHINCTON 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


Atmanu- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


st. 
st.’ 


BOSTON. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer. to whom donations and subscrip 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates ana 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangglistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, amoug the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H.4AV. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev, Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. t: H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rey. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago lll.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff 

#0 C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, Ed- 
ward 8S. Tead, as yer Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612,613 i 2 eles House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill: 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go erg f for mission- 
ary Work, W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department, 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Ma er,and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 

iligrim Series of sson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schoels, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
States to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rey. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. and 
22d St., New York; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New England, Rey. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rey. Alexander McKenzie, ». D.3 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
©, P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Ss society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OlETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches Paea De pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston, Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for ald to 
E. B. Paimer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; ©. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congregé- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. : 


WOMAN'S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Misa L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


Tus WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Soctety of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman's Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00, life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Fla,13 Ash St. Cambridge, Mass.; Treasarer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass.; 
Corresponding ceoretary. Mrs. Edward 8S. Chapm, ot 
Lake View Ave., Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. Vose, 
Highland St., Milton, Mass. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT SocieTy prints and circulates 
Hvangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. puploys colporters; makes granta 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- 
teh, b rant and Mormon work, specialties, Dona- 
tions and les solicited. Louls Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassac St, New York; KH M. Bliss, D.D.. Pied Se., 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


The Congregationalist says: ‘‘ An ideal companion for study.” 


Teachers’ Edition 


of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in additton to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, the Concise Bible 
Dictionary which has short articles about the Bible, its writers, its history, etc., with numerous 
illustrations from recent photographs; Combined Concordance to the American Standard 
Revised Bible which combines Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper Names with their 
pronunciation, etc., in one a-é-c list; Bible Atlas with twelve maps with index to every place 
mentioned thereon, A complete Biblical Library in a single volume, 
, Prices, $2.25 to $10.00. 
For sale by allleading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catatogue to 


Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 
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THE LIFE OF 


Philander Chase 


First Bishop of Ohio and Illinois, Founder of 


Kenyon and Jubilee Colleges. 
Grand-daughter, 
LAURA CHASE SMITH. 
Syvo, 364 pages, 25 illustrations, $3.00 net. 
(Postage 19 cts.) 


By his 


“One who admires soldierly qualities in spiritual ex- 
ercise cannot but read this story with delight.”—/nterior. 

“The work is of singular interest.”—V. F. Times Sat. 
Review. 

* The record of a dauntless and valuable life.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

“ He had the resourcefulness of the pioneer, the stat- 
ure and the spirit that belongs to our heroie age.’ 
Churchman. 

* Particularly valuable for the picture it gives of early 
life in New England and Ohio, and it is worthy of the 
man Whose name it commemorates.”’—Philadelplia Press. 


Spiritual Power 


at Work. 


A Study of Spiritual Forces and Their | 


Application. 
By REV. GEORGE HENRY HUBBARD. 


12mo0, cloth, $1.25 net. (Postage 10 ets.) 


“The book is an earnest attempt to present in a 
rational, practical manner the scriptural doctrine of 
power through the Holy Spirit. The volume will be a 
xreat aid to understanding the nature and laws of this 
power, and devising the wisest modes of applying it. 
The use of the Bible, prayer, revivals, missions, and 
other related themes are discussed in a most practical 
and helpful way. This eught to be one of the best new 
minister’s books.” — Christian Endearor World. 

“This is a book filled with rare spiritual power. . . . 
Vivid, intense in style, the book is helpful, inspiring and 
practical. We commend it to our readers as a masterly 
setting forth of the power of the Holy Ghost,"—1¥. ). 
Observer. 


Note-Book of an 
Adopted Mother 


Experience in the Home Training 
of a Boy. 


By ELEANOR DAVILDS. 


120, 266 pages, $1.20 net. (Postage 12 ets.) 


“An unusually entertaining volume, because it gives 
the actual experiences of an adopted mother in rearing 
a boy of seven years old, whom she took from a chari- 
table institution. . .. At first she tried to bring up the 
boy by rule, and ignored too much the mdividuality 
there is in every human being. The boy seems to 
have tanght her as much as he learned, albeit uncon 
Philadelphia laquirer. 


E. P. DUTTON @ CO., 


Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


sclousiy 


F you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 


be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, | 


which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular, Send a stamp and get one 


at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 


The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest | 
| By REY. WM. A. KNIGHT. 


This was an article which appeared im 
The Congregationalist a few months ago, 
and orders kept coming for additional 
copies of the paper containing it until 
that number was exhausted, Still re- 
| quests for the article came in, and finally 
| Mr. John Wanamaker’s Bethany Sunday 

School in Philadelphia requested us to 
| print 3,000 copies of it for them. 

A brief announcement in The Congre- 
gationalist that it could now be had in 
leaflet form brought daily orders for it 

and it evidently strikes a responsive 
chord. in many hearts. We can now 
supply it in a neat pamphlet for 5 cts., 
50 cts. per dozen or $3.00 per hundred. 
postpaid. : 
Would you like a few copies? 


The Piigrim Press - 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


N. B.—People who do not take The Cor 
| yreyationalist Do miss many good things! 


Weekly Offering: Envelopes 


Remember, it takes ten days to two weeks, 
| during the busy season, to get an order for 
envelopes filled when specially printed to 
order. We print millions of them for churches 
every winter, and in the interest of our cus- 
tomers as well as of ourselves and the printers. 
we solicit early orders. 

We furnish envelopes, numbered and dated. 
at 8 cents per package in quantities. This in- 
cludes special printing, name of church, etc. 
Small quantities 10 ets. per package, postpaid. 
| Each package has a different number, each 
| envelope in a package has a different date, 
| and a package has 52 envelopes, one for each 
| Sunday. Our price is much less than ordinary 

printers can afford to make. 


The Pilgrim Press 
BO 


New York STON 


JOHN ROBINSON, 
THE PILGRIM PASTOR 


By Ozona 8. Davis, D,D, Net, $1.00 


No biography is now accessible of the gifted and 

sweet-spirited Pilgrian pastor who did so much to 

ywomote the Pilgrim migration whieh he did not 
live oo sare. e Deve Lay cnt De 
to all interested in Pilgrim ry 
book, in which he has ine ted much 
which is new as well as the most in 
siguificant facts gathered from earlier works. 


Chicago 
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TH# crockery shops are busy ones at this season 
of the year and none more so than the establish- 
ment of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, with its seven 
floors of specimens gleaned from every known 
pottery and glass praducing country. 


HONESTY IN BRAsSs.—The statement regarding 


_ Brass Bedsteads made by the Paine Furniture Co. 


in their announcement today will serve to increase, 
if possible, the confidence which the Boston public 
already feels in this house. They warrant every 
hed they sell, and their assurance that they quote 
ithe lowest prices, consistent with first quality, can 
easily be believed when it is remembered that their 
assortment is equal to the combined stocks of any 
other three stores in Boston. 


How ARE YOUR NERVES?—If they are weak and you 
ifeel nervous and easily “ flustrated,”’ can’t sleep, and 
rise in the morning unrefreshed, your blood is poor. 
Strong merves depend upon rich, nourishing blood. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the nerves strong by enrich- 
‘ing and vitalizing the blood. It gives sweet, refreshing 
sleep and completely cures nervous troubles. Begin 
taking it today. 


Nausea, indigestion are cured by Hood’s Pills. 


5 y 
O 
free from speculation. 


Our patrons include prominent clergy- PER ANNUM. 
men and professional men ail over the country who heart- 
ity endorse our methods, Ourbusiness conducted under 
supervision of New York Banking Dept. and our loans 
are made upon bonds secured by mortgages upon the 
bestclass of New York real estate, You may invest your 
money with us at any time and withdraw whenever you 
see fit. It bears earnings—& per cent—for every day 
inourcare. Itis to your inter- 
est to request particulars, 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET B 


ve Assets $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits $175,000 
@f INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND 


LOAN CO. 
1133-1185 Broadway, N. ¥. 


We will pay 


Your money safely invested 


Investment 


Safe as Government Bonds 


is a rare thing nowadays but I have them. 
{ will sell you a farm mortgage or a dozen 
of them, if you want them, to net you six 
per cent. a 
ye see to it that any investment 
e th Pas 


ma hrough me is as solid as the rock of 
Gibraltar. 

Linyite the most rigid and searching in- 
vestigation into both myself and these 
mortgages. Both will stand any kind of 
an investigation. ; 

In 18 years in this business I have never 
lost a cent for a customer or foreclosed a 
mortgage. Simply buy the mortgage and 
Pll do all the rest. Write to me for fur- 
ther information. 


WALTER L.WILLIAMSON, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, 
Lisbon, North Dakota. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


—————E eee 


THE GLORY OF BETHLEHEM, 


Something New. Prepared to meet the demand for 
a better grade of Service. STANDARD MUSIC 
FORM: Octavyo Size, Colored Covers, Printed from 
Engraved Plates. Includes selection for choir. 
Text by Rey. B. B. James, Ph. D. (J.H.U.). Music 
by Prof. C. H. BocHav of the Peabody Conservatory, 
5 cts. per copy; $4.50 per hundred, not prepaid. 
Send for sample direct, or examine through Congre- 
gational Bookstore. 
THE CENTURY MUSIC CO., 
2016 N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


BELL 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. Ga" Serd for 
Catalogue. The C, S. BELL Co., Hillsboro, oO. 
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SELECTION FROM 
OUR NEW LIST OF 
OVER 100 TITLES 
—LIST FREE FOR 
THE ASKING. 


G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D. D. 


The Crises of. the Christ 


“ profoundly Biblical, stanchly conservative inits the- 
ology, sturdy in its persevering march of thought, the 
book will instruct and inspire all its readers.”— Christian 
Endeavor World. Cloth, net, $2.00. 


NOAH K. DAVIS, LL. D., Univ. of Virginia. 


The Story of the Nazarene 


_ A popular presentation of the life of our Lord, appeal- 
ing to the great body of intelligent readers. 
Illustrations and Maps. Cloth, net, $1.75. 


JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D. D. 


Scenes and Sayings in the 
Life of Christ 


An expository life of our Lord for devotional reading. 
Abounding in homiletic suggestion, and filled to the 
brim with poetical thoughts on the events of the human 
life of the Christ. Cloth, net, $1.50. 


DAVID J. BURRELL 
Christ and Progress 


A Discussion of the Problems of our Times, 

Like all Dr. Burrell’s work these chapters are rational 
practical, affirmative, forceful. Cloth, net, $1.20, 
A, MORRIS STEWART, M. A. 


The Temptation of Jesus 


An Interpretation. 

“As fresh as it is convincing, as sane and cultured as it 
is devout, as strong in its appeal to the intelligence as it 
is captivating to the heart and conscience.” — Baptist 
Magazine, London. Cloth, net, $1.25. 


To. WRIGHT 


The Finger of God 


Studies and Suggestions in the Miracles of Jesus. 


A thoroughly sane examination of the Miracles. The 
author believes that the miracles occurred, and had a 
rational purpose. He brings forward every opinion or 
scientific fact, following an open minded method 
throughout. Net, $1.28. 


JOHN E. KING, D. D. 
The Theology of Christ’s 
Teaching 


By the late Principal of Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 

‘ Eyer scholarly, there is at times a glowing fervor 
which is as refreshing as a gentle breeze to the soul. A 
posthumous product of very great value to the church.” 
—Christian Observer. Cloth, net, $2.50. 


W. MOLLER. Translated by C. H. IRWIN 


Are the Critics Right 


An important new work on the Higher Criticism of the 
Old Testament. This is an attempt to meet the Higher 
Critics on their own ground. It is sometimes thought 
that German theologians have universally accepted the 
conclusions of the Higher Criticism. This book affords 
evidence to the contrary, Net, $1.00. 


GERALD D. HEUVER 
The Teachings of Jesus 
Concerning Wealth 


Studied in the light of His environment and compared 
with His contemporaries. With introduction by Her- 
rick Johnson, D. D. Cloth, net, $1.00. 


CHARLES PERREN 
Outline Sermons and Plans 
for Evangelistic Work 


Some years ago Dr. Perren peepee his * Revival Ser- 
mons,” which has been a standard book fora decade. 
This present volume succeeds in sp eren tee the 
earlier book and its methods. Cloth, net, $1.20. 


DAVID R. BREED, D. D. 


The History and Use of 
Hymns and Hymn Tunes 


“This timely book equally useful to theological stu 
dents, ministers, choir leaders and _ singers, is a valuable 
contribution, ... Professor Breed writes a clear and 
graphie style and makes the book delightful reading.”’— 
Presbyterian Banner. Cloth, net, $1.50, 


DAVID GREGG, D. D. 
Individual Prayer as a 
Working Force 


A telling exposition and a timely one. 

‘* Forceful, earnest, and practical, his words ought te 
stir Christian hearts to a truer and nobler conception of 
prayer.”—Christian Advocate, N. Y.~ Cloth, net, 60e. 


WILLIAM CHESTER 
Immortality a Rational Faith 


The predictions of Science, Philosophy and Religion 
on a future life. Cloth, net, $1.00. 


JAMES G. K. MeCLURE 


Living for the Best 


“Like its predecessors, the volume is modest in its 
dimensions, Quakerish in its garb, but beautiful in its 
purity of thought.”—7he Interior. Cloth, net, 60e, 
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ARMOUR’S EXTRACT of BEEF CALENDAR OFFER 


New American Girl Art Calendar for 1904 


Consists of fac-simile reproductions of drawings by John Cecil Clay, 
Ernest Haskell, Hamilton King, G, G. Wiederseim, Sewell Collins and 
Otto Schneider. Arranged in six sheets (10 x 16% inches) and tied with 
ribbon for hanging. Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of twenty- 
five cents, or metal cap from jar of 


Armour s 


Extract @)) = 


Crayon 
O j e e y 4G J By Ernest Haskell 
f a 


\ 
', THE BEST EXTRACT OF THE {= 
\ BEST BEEF FOR MAKING | 
Mi ® SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES (== 
ee AND BEEF TEA. Red, Buff and Black on 


Red aod Black on Light Ground 


Gray Ground 


By Hamilton King 


Bul’ Ground 


ene < ART PLATE OFFER 


We have a small edition of calendar designs as art plates (107gx18 inches) for framing or 
portfolio: Single plates will be mailed postpaid for twenty-five cents each, or the six complete, 
by prepaid express, $1.00. (One metal cap from jar of Extract good for single sheet, or six 
caps for complete set). 


By G. G. Wiederseim 


Armour CQ, Company, Chicago Delicate Coloring on Soft 


Tone Ground 
Copyright, 1908, Armour & Company, Chicago By Sewell Collins 


Black and Red on 
Buff Ground 


By John Cecil Clay 


tx PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


—E pa anak Kiana Don’t take a counterfeit. 
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“SES “MASSACHUE SETTS, AND DOVER. 


Vv By IRA SANKEY: The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 
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COLES: Liberal commission. Write for particulars. 
| Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. Record of Christian Work, East Northfield, Mass. 


An Annual Income Guaranteed | "5 Sos 
For Wife or Children 


Without committing myself to any action, I 
shall be glad to receive free Particulars and 
Rates of Whole Life Policies showing Trust 
Fund Privilege. “A THE 
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Event and Comment 


Next. Week 


The Literary Biographical Number 
of The Congtegationalist 


Reviews of Morley’s Life of Gladstone, by Rev. 
Reuen Thomas, D.D., of Brookline, Mass., and 
Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon of London. 

Forthcoming biographies of Henry Ward Beecher, 
Senator Hoar, William W. Storey and others will 
be reviewed at length, accompanied by numerous 
portraits. 

About Authors and Their Publishers, by Clara E. 
Laughlin. 


The desire to render a merited 
tribute to a veteran servant 
of Christ and of the churches while he is 
still with us, has prompted the placing of 
a picture of Henry Clay Trumbull on our 
cover this week. In the appreciation of 
him elsewhere published, a member of 
our staff has brought to light many inter- 
esting and inspiring facts concerning his 
career aS army chaplain, author, editor 
and field worker in the kingdom of God. 
His name still stands on the list of minis- 
ters in our Congregational Year-Book, 


Our Portrait 


_ and we extend to him the greetings of his 


fellow Congregationalists the country 
over who rejoice that he is still bringing 
forth fruit in old age, and who hope that 
many more years of happy and useful life 
may be his portion. 


New England Con- 
gregationalists are 
asking aid from 
the Church Building Society as freely as 


New England’s Obligation 
to the Building Society 


those of the West but give to that society 


one of the lowest places in their benefi- 
cence among the six societies, while the 
West gives it one of the highest places. 
Maine for the last seven years has asked as 
much money as it has contributed, except 
a legacy of $5,000. Massachusetts has 
asked as much as it has given for the last 
three years. ‘Last year the society paid to 
Massachusetts churches $24,600 and re- 


~ ceived from it $21,000. Rhode Island this 


year has taken a loan from the society of 
as much money as it has contributed m 
eight years, except the gifts of one man 
and a legacy of $2,000. Last yearNew Eng- 
land contributed to the society $20,000. In 
these figures good reasons appear for the 


‘compaign now going on to increase con- 


tributions for building meeting houses, 


and for the call of the new secretary, Dr. 
Richards, for $100,000 as a jubilee gift, 


‘which is regarded as a fair proportion to 
what New England gives the other soci- 


The Universalist Convention, 


os A Question Which was held in Washington, 


cnicoad D. C., last week, decided that 
its general superintendent shall be elected, 
aot by the convention, but by the board 


of trustees, and shall act entirely under 
the direction of the board. The conven- 
tion was almost evenly divided on the 
question, which is similar to one that for 
some time has been before our societies. 
They, too, have been divided as to whether 
their secretaries should be chosen by the 
whole body, or by the boards chosen by 
the whole body. On one side is the argu- 
ment that the salaried officers should be 
selected by those best acquainted with 
the requirements of the office, as is the 
custom in railroad, bank and other busi- 
ness corporations. On the other side is 
the jealousy for the democracy of the 
churches, and the fear lest the manage- 
ment of their most important affairs shall 
fall into the hands of a few, even though 
those few are their own choice. Consid- 
erable discussion is still in order before 
Congregational polity in administering 
the affairs which belong to all the churches 
can be authoritatively defined. 


The keynote of the 
Baptists Aggressive \rassachusetts Baptist 
and Discerning 

Association last week 
was: preparation for adequate evangel- 
ization of the home state and for Chris- 
tian labor among the incoming emigrants 
from Southern and Eastern Europe. The 
situation was discussed in a sanguine, 
hopeful mood, and it was clearly pointed 
out by Dr. Horr of the Watchman, in his 
paper on The Re-evangelization of Massa- 
chusetts, that no good will ever be done 
so long as Christians of the old English 
Protestant stock feel that the new comers 
are a necessary evil, so long as they are 
patronized, or not met on the plane of 
essential manhood and womanhood. ‘If 
we have any knowledge or tradition. or 
privilege, we have no higher duty than to 
make them partakers of it,’ says Dr. 
Horr. He also sees, as does Dr. Emrich, 
our new home missionary secretary, that 
“the resemblances between the better 
types of Roman Catholicism and a true 
Christianity are such that there are un- 
usual difficulties in supplanting Roman- 
ism by Protestantism’? among the new 
comers. ‘‘Just now,’’ he adds, ‘‘those 
who are contemplating the absorption of 
Romanism into Protestantism are not ad- 
dressing themselves to a practical end.” 


Archbishop Ireland re- 
cently said that Roman 
Catholic colleges were 
never before so crowded with students as 
now. Conditions have changed in recent 
years, hedeclares. ‘‘ No Church will dom- 
inate thought unless it is fully equipped 
in all learning of the day, sacred and pro- 
fane; fully prepared to meet the oppo- 


The Church’s Appre= 
ciation of Learning 


nents of religion on their own ground. 
This fact is recognized and the Catholic 
Church is preparing herself to meet the 
issue.”? Protestants also have awakened 
anew to the necessity of education in its 
broad sense for their ministry. Once it 
was the prevailing idea that the less 
Christians knew of the beliefs and ways 
of thinking of those whom they sought 
to win to be followers of Christ, the 
more sure would be their success. Paul’s 
saying to the Corinthians was perverted 
to support this view, ‘“‘I determined not 
to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.’’ This view 
still lingers in our churches. But the 
hearty response given at the recent 
meeting of the American Board to Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall’s insistence that 
the missionary should be a thorough stu- 
dent of comparative religion was evidence 
of the growing and already prevailing con- 
viction that the church which is to tri- 
wmph must have educated leaders, men 
not only knowing the Christian gospel, 
but the life and learning of the nations 
in our time. The Christian Church is 
coming to estimate learning, not only 
as an instrument to bring men under its 
control but as a means of bringing all 
mankind into the unity of the faith and 
into the knowledge of the Son of God. 


If, as seems to be the 

case, the best church 
work of the year is increasingly com- 
pressed into the six months beginning 
November first, how earnest and purpose- 
ful ought such work to be from this time 
on. If the church is given the right of 
way over clubs, amusements and social 
obligations, if it can command the sincere 
interest and enthusiasm of a good major- 
ity of its members, what might not be 
accomplished before the first of next 
May! This is altogether a personal, mat- 
ter and the way in which you and you 
and you decide it will mean more to the 
kingdom of heaven than all the confer- 
ences and councils of all the denomina- 
tions that have been held this autumn. 


A Personal Matter 


Bishop J. Lancaster 
Spalding of Peoria, 
Ill., one of the emi- 
nent leaders of the Liberal wing within 
the Roman Catholic Church in this coun- 
try, in an address on The Meaning and 
Worth of Education, before a large audi- 
ence of Massachusetts public school 
teachers last week, admirably defined the 
culture ideal of education. ‘‘The purpose 
for which the school exists is not to turn 
out products, but to set up processes, 
processes of vivification, wherein life is 
transmitted from the living to the living 


A Romanist’s Tribute 
to the American School 
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—life of the mind, of the conscience, of 
the heart, of the imagination.’’ It is in- 
teresting to note a Roman Catholic say- 
ing that ‘‘the spread of enlightenment 
diffused by the popular school”’ has been 
‘‘the indispensable condition and largely 
the cause”’ of the marvelous advance of 
the last one hundred years in all practical 
affairs of Jife, an advance which Bishop 
Spalding admits has been more rapid 
than in any preceding thousand years’ his- 
tory of the world. The ‘‘popular”’ school 
of this country is the free public school, 
and Bishop Spalding knows it, and is 
large enough to acknowledge it. 


The death of Emma 
Booth-Tucker, known 
by her associates as ‘‘the Consul,”’ in a 
railway wreck in Missouri last week takes 
from the ranks of the Salvation Army 
its formost woman worker. The second 
daughter of General Booth, of her own 
option she followed the example of her 
distinguished father and mother and 
when only eighteen years old assumed 
important responsibilities in connection 
with the army, particularly as the head 
of a training school in London. She 
married in 1888 Booth-Tucker and their 
union was an ideal one. Since 1896 the 
two have had the general direction of the 


Emma Booth-Tucker 


Salvation Army in this country, taking 
up the leadership laid down by Ballington 
Booth on account of disagreements with 
his father. During these last seven years 
Mrs. Booth-Tucker has been her husband’s 
chief helper and advisor and has had with 
him joint and equal authority. Possess- 
ing much of her father’s discernment and 
executive ability, she aided in expanding 
the work of the army in many directions. 
Her deep interest in social reconstruction 
led her and her husband to devise and 
realize important agencies like wood- 
yards, rescue homes, nurserys and or- 
phanages, as well as an extensive coloni- 
zation scheme in Colorado for poor people. 
There will be universal sympathy for 
Commander Booth-Tucker, who has been 
nearly over-powered by this sudden and 
tragic bereavement, and many without as 
well as within the Salvation Army will 
mourn the departure of so winsome and 
gifted a woman. 


: A discussion is being car- 
ote pal Aoangpeetal ried on in Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburg, between two 

ministers which, according to reports, 
draws audiences that crowd the building. 
The topics are: Probation after Death, 
Soul Sleeping of the Dead till the General 
Resurrection, the ‘‘Saints’’ Saved in the 
“First Resurrection’ and the Multitudes 


. 


To Be Saved in the Subsequent Resurrec- 
tion, the Coming of Christ Preceding the 
Millennium, and the Denial of Conscious 
Torment of Lost Souls. The pastor of a 
Bible House Congregation, Rev. C. T. 
Russell, affirms that the Scriptures clearly 
teach these positions; and Rey. Dr. E. L. 
Eaton, a Methodist pastor, sustains the 
negative. The addresses are fully re- 
ported in the Pittsburg Post, and each 
speaker receives prolonged applause. In 
reading the reports thus far we do not 
discover any new light on these curious 
questions, but we find an interesting sug- 
gestion of the difference between differ- 
ent localities in religious matters which 
attract attention. In Boston a discussion 
of such questions as whether or not the 
soul is unconsious while the body is lying 
in the grave would attract no more at- 
tention than a discussion on the validity 
of baptism by sprinkling as compared 
with immersion. But it was not long 
ago that some addresses on the philoso- 
phy of Ralph Waldo Emerson drew a 
crowd which filled Symphony Hall and 
left a great multitude of unsuccessful ap- 
plicants for tickets of admission. 


Chicago University is econ- 
sidering the matter of en- 
dowing its athletic sports’ 
administrative side so that evils attendant 
on dependence on gate receipts may be 
done away with. Caspar Whitney, the 
well-known authority on sports, is call- 
ing on presidents of some of our leading 
universities and colleges to eject from 
the ranks of academic athletes men 
who are known to be professionals in 
the sense that they have accepted pay 
as baseball or football players. Principal 
Alfred Stearns of Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy, last week, at the conference on 
secondary education held at Northwest- 
ern University, described the underhand 
methods and evil influence of many of 
the ‘“‘coaches”’ employed by schools and 
colleges to superintend athletic activity. 
These are straws pointing to a coming 
much-needed reform. The passion for 
success, institutional rivalry and undue 
emphasis on the physical side of student 
life have induced many of our schools 
and colleges of highest repute to tolerate 
practices of late years which are repre- 
hensible; and it is time that administra- 
tors and trustees of such institutions 
awoke to the fact that public opinion and 
parental desire call for summary action. 


Safeguards 
about Athletics 


The mid-October meet- 
ings of the Congrega- 
tional churches of 
England and Wales were held at Bourne- 
mouth. They appear to have been nota- 
ble for the discussion of new subjects, for 
a new attitude toward topics which are 
becoming old, for new men coming into 
leadership and for the recognition as vet- 
erans of leaders who recently were young 
men. Rev. J. D. Jones and his church, 
Richmond Hill, were the hosts, The 
chairman, Dr. Horton, took foreign mis- 
sions as the subject of his address, Sil- 
vester Horne preached the Union sermon 
on the City of God, urging that the su- 
preme need of the empire was not tariffs 
but the knowledge of God and of Jesus 
Christ. Principal Forsyth gave a power- 
ful address on the need of a positive gos- 


The British Congre- 
gational Union 


ca 
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pel. Professor Garvie, Morgan Gibbon 
and Campbell Morgan were prominent 
speakers, The Christian Endeayor Soci- 


ety made new claims for recognition and ~ 


received new support. Alfred Hutton, 
M. P., who goes from London to Bradford 
every Sunday to superintend one of the 
largest Sunday schools in the north of 
England, made a strong plea for the 
young people. Congregationalists are 
said to be the most prominent of the Free 
churches in political affairs, which were 
in evidence whatever subject was dis- 
cussed, The champions of the education 
question strove to force it to the front, 
yet some of the most ardent opponents of 
the present law like Horton and Horne, 
refused to permit it to dominate the as- 
sembly. The Macedonian horrors, the in- 
capacity of the government as shown by 
the revelations of the war commission, 
and temperance reform claimed attention 
alongside of foreign missions, evangeliza- 
tion and the church’s spiritual life. . The 
election of Prin. J. A. Mitchell of Not- 
tingham College to the secretariat of the 
Union in place of the late W. J. Woods 
was made an event of much interest and 
congratulation. 

The Religious Education 

Association is fortunate 
" in securing as its secretary 
Dr. Ira Landrith of Nashville, Tenn, He 


A Secretary 
for the R. E. A 


isa Texan by birth, a graduate of Cum- 
berland University, Lebanon, Tenn., and 
is not yet quite forty years old. His ex- 
perience as an editor of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian, as a leader in Y. M. C. A. 
affairs, in Christian Endeavor work and 
in civic reform fits him for the important 
executive duties he has been prevailed on 
to accept. The work he has entered on 
with the beginning of this month is one 
of great possibilities and the right man 
seems to have been found for it. Dr. 


.Landrith will have his headquarters in 


Chicago. — 

It is significant that Congre- 
ie we car gational leaders of religious 

thought in England, now 
that advanced positions for which they 
have been contending are recognized 
and established, are protesting against 
the theories of those who have outrun 
them. Dr, Horton at the autumn assem- 
bly of the union characterized the work 
of Cheyne, Schmiedel and Van Manen 
in the Biblical Encyclopedia as 


disinte- 
grating criticism “which, like a blind, 


mordant tooth, gnawed indifferently at 
the excrescences and the vitals.” Dr. 
Forsyth said that in his early ministry 
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“human history and life. 


Frauds East and West 


and the new theological liberalism. Re- 
ligious liberalism had triumphed but 
turned out in its triumph to be disap- 
pointing and today is a spent force. The 
outburst of applause which followed his 
assertion that there is something in man 
which has not been merely evolved 
showed a profound longing for a new 
recognition of the presence of God in 
At the same 
time the advanced ground now occupied 
and intrenched was made plain in the ad- 
dress of Prin. Vaughan Pryce on the Seat 
of Authority in Religion, that it was 
God’s way to submit his revelation to 
human intelligence. The new secretary, 
Principal Mitchell, said that they must 
exercise the principle of discrimination 


and attach the greatest authority to those 


portions of Scripture which brought them 
nearest to the heart of Christ. Dr, Arch- 
ibald Duff thought that the reaction 
against criticism would soon pass away. 
The prominent fact in the discussions, 
however, was that authority is not to be 
found exclusively in the Bible nor in the 
Church, but that the conscience of each 
individual is his authority, whose spir- 
itual force depends on his apprehension 
of the truth which is gained through the 
manifestation to him of the redeeming 
grace of Jesus Christ. 


The report of the re- 
: ceiver of the United 
States Ship Building Company, Hon. 
James Smith, formerly United States 
Senator from New Jersey, corroborates 
testimony recently taken in court in New 
York city, as to the rottenness of the 
financing of that great aggregation of 
corporations. Most of them were facing 
deficits when they were absorbed. The 
receiver recommends that certain proper- 


The World of Graft 


ties be sold for what they can bring; 


that suits be brought against all those 
who received something for nothing; and 
that steps be taken to foree the Bethlehem 
Steel Company—the only money-making 
corporation absorbed whose interests and 
his own Mr. Charles Schwab so carefully 
guarded, to contribute of its earnings to 
the health and stability of the larger cor- 
poration. When such suits are brought 
and certain men go on the stand, the 
country will have yet other shocking 
evidence as to what ‘‘high finance” has 
been in this country during the past few 
years. 


Secretary of the In- 
terior Hitchcock 
states that the frauds in connection with 
the ing up of land in Oregon and 
Washington have been exaggerated so 
far as they affect high Government oili- 
cials,; and that the sum stolen from 
the Government has not been as large 
as alleged. Minor Government officials 
antl private citizens are already in the 
toils and have suffered loss of office, 
and prosecution. The Grand Jury of 


Minneapolis has brought in a report of 


corruption among the municipal legis- 
lators of that city. The investigation of 


_ Chieago’s municipal government author- 


ized by the municipal legislature has 
exposed a state of organized vice and 
barter in the bodies and souls of youth, 
which has deeply stirred the community. 


_ The Good Government Club of Boston 
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_ the choice was between the old orthodoxy 


has had evidence laid before it which 
will bring about an investigation of Bos- 
ton’s Street Department, and the com- 
missioner’s relations with the asphalt 
trust. ‘‘Sam’’ Parks, the notorious labor 
leader of New York city, has just been 
convicted of extortion again, and of profit- 
ing himself in the settlement of labor 
disputes, his offense in this case not only 


The President’s Thanksgiving 
Proclamation 


The season is at hand when, according to 
the custom of our people, it falls upo= the 
President to appoint a day of praise and 
thanksgiving to God. 

During the last year the Lord has dealt 
bountifully with us, giving us peace at home 
and abroad, and the chance for our citizens 
to work for their welfare unhindered by war, 
famine or plague. It behooves us not only 
to rejoice greatly because of what has been 
| given us, but to accept it with a solemn sense 
of responsibility, realizing that under heaven 
it rests with us ourselves to show that we are 
worthy to use aright what has thus been en- 
trusted to our care. In no other place and at 
no other time has the experiment of govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, been tried on so vast a scale as here 
in our own country in the opening years of 
the twentieth century. Failure would not 
only be a dreadful thing for us, but a dread- 
| ful thing for all mankind, because it would 
| mean loss of hope for all who believe in the 
power and the righteousness of liberty. 

Therefore, in thanking God for the mer- 
cies extended to us in the past, we beseech 
Him that He may not withhold them in the 
future, and that our hearts may be roused to 
war steadfastly for good and against all the 
| forces of evil, public and private. We pray 
for strength and light, so that in the coming 
years we may with cleanliness, fearlessness 
and wisdom do our allotted work on the 
earth in such manner as to show that we are 
| not altogether unworthy of the blessings we 
| have received. 

Now, therefore I, Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, do hereby 
| designate as a day of general thanksgiving 
Thursday, the 26th of the coming Novem- 
ber, and do recommend that throughout the | 
land people cease from their wonted occupa- | 
tions, and in their several homes and places _ 
of worship render thanks unto Almighty 
God for his manifold mercies. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 
| Done at the city of Washington this 35st | 
| day of October, in the year of our Lord one | 
thousand nine hundred and three, and of the | 
independence of the United States the one | 
hundred and twenty-eighth, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

By the President. 

JOHN HAY, Secretary of State. 


being the taking of money, but the be- 
trayal of union labor whose champion he 
is supposed to be. 


On the right and on the left 
oe hand there is a volume of 
evidence showing that cupidity has led 
many employers and _ trades-unionists, 
legislators ‘and administrative ofticers 
to plunder the public and fatten at the 
public crib. So general is the evil that 
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MeClure’s Magazine, the Brooklyn Eagle 
and other journals are wisely making dis- 
cussion of it the feature of their columns: 
or pages. President Hadley of Yale Uni- 
versity, in the Eagle has pointed out that 
in Dante’s Inferno the worst punishment 
fell to people who used positions of power 
and trust to make money for themselves. 
President Hadley does not believe that 
there will be any real remedy until public 
opinion has been educated to take the 
present public wrongs much more seri- 
ously than we do now. Quite true. 
President Hadley in a former address 
asserted the need of a social boycott of 
‘‘orafters’’ in high places, and a very 
good place for such boycott to begin is: 
in academic circles. Some notorious cor- 
rupters of civic virtue are free with prof- 
fers of money to educational institutions. 


A false rumor of an at- 
tempted assassination of 
President Diaz of Mexico last week star- 
tled the world, and centered attention 
for a time on that remarkable dictator 
whose touch upon the nation to the south 
of us has been so beneficent. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s reception in Liverpool has been. 
hearty, and his statement to the English 
wage worker of the reasons why he thinks 
a protective system within the empire 
would raise wages higher relatively than 
any increase of food consequent upon the 
new policy, has been added to his exposi- 
tion of the general scheme for which he 
is standing so resolutely and so success- 
fully. If, as is rumored, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has gone over to Mr. Balfour 
and departed in the least degree from free- 
trade, then it is significant. The Ameri- © 
can Steel Trust from now on will place 
steel and iron in Great Britain at prices 
calculated to make the British public 
understand better the force of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s arguments based on American 


Politics Abroad 


competition. The new Australian pre- 
mier has indorsed Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plan. 


The visit of Count Lams- 
Is a New Alliance Goyff to Paris has much 
Probable ‘ A 

significance bear- 
ing on future relations between Rus- 
sia and France. Signs are not lacking 
that the republic is beginning to act as 
well as think. Her statesmen for some 
time have seen little profit to France from 
the Dual Alliance. They are now binding 
ties between France and Italy, Great Brit- 
ain and Germany closer than they used 
to be. Russia may wake up some morn— 
ing isolated. For the United States and 


Japan would be partners morally if not 


technically in any new coalition, such as 
the course of events in Asia is making 
imperative. Russian reoceupation of 
Mukden in Manchuria disturbs China 
much. It is one of the open ports recently 
conceded to us; and one of our gunboats 
has just been ordered to winter there. 
Germany and Italy are said to oppose the 
proposed scheme of administration in 
Macedonia which Austria and Russia have 
perfected and put before the sultan for 
acceptance. Germany’s opposition is un- 
derstandable; Italy’s is nét. The Bul 
garian Government has disbanded the 
army mobilized for action recently; and 
the revolutionary movement must die 
down until spring, for climatic if for no 
other reasons. Victor Emanuel III. of 
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Italy has summoned to power a Radical 
cabinet, which shows his breadth and cour- 
age and how far removed he is from being 
the weak man which rumor before he came 
to the throne had it he was. Radical di- 
vorce legislation may be expected, and 
other action which would have caused 
friction with the Roman Catholic Church 
under past popes—-but possibly may not 
under the present pontiff. 


Russian arbitrary -interfer- 
Strife Among ence with the Armenian 
Armenians . ; 

Church serying Armenians 
in Russian possessions has recently be- 
come acute, involving seizure of property 
and diminution of power and prestige 
belonging to the hierarchy. This has led 
naturally to bitter revolt among the Ar- 
menians, and violent deeds as well as 
bitter words. But Russia glacier-like 
grinds on her way, conserving the inter- 
ests of the Orthodox Greek Church as 
zealously as interests of State. The as- 
sassination in London of a wealthy Ar- 
menian named Sagouni, supposably by an 
emissary or emissaries of the faction 
among the revolutionary Armenians to 
which he was opposed; the arrest in 
Boston at request of the Scotland Yard 
authorities of an Armenian suspected of 
this murder; and renewal of discussion 
in the Boston press of the deeds of 
violence done in Boston and vicinity in 
fightings by factions of the Armenian 
revolutionary party resident in this coun- 
try—all these facts have called the at- 
tention of the American public to a 
state of affairs, Oriental and not Occi- 
dental, in kind, and not over encouraging 
as one contemplates the constant stream 
of emigrants from Armenia arriving on 
our shores. Feuds, racial and religious, 
culminating in personal violence, do not 
comport with Americanism as under- 
stood hitherto. The educated, refined, 
peaceably inclined Armenians resident 
among us owe it to their race and their 
adopted land to discountenance in every 
way the radicalism of the factions en- 
gaged in fomenting revolution and vio- 
lence in Turkey or Russia. 


Professor Mommsen Dead Prof. Theodor 

Mommsen, born at 
Garding in Schleswig, 1817, died at Char- 
lottenburg, Berlin, Nov. 1, and with him 
goes about the last of the elder generation 
of German idealists who combined cul- 
ture with civic patriotism and imperiled 
academic position and personal liberty 
for political and academic ideals. Pre- 


tory but in languages and the fine arts, 
unrivaled as an authority on certain 
epochs and aspects of Roman life, he 
challenges admiration most for his daunt- 
less courage in defying political absolu- 
tists, and in asserting the right of free- 
dom of thought and speech in German 
universities. Ile was one of the few men 
whose idealism conquered Bismarck’s 
practical statecraft, which stopped at no 
use of power toaccomplish ends. Momm- 
sen had muck to do with arousing Ger- 
man opposition’ to Great Britain during 
the South African War. His most sig- 
nificant recent utterance was his exhorta- 
tion to the Liberals of Germany, rent into 
factions and waning in power and pres- 


eminent for his learning not only in his-* 
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tige, to throw themselves heartily into 
support of the opportunist wing of the 
Social Democrat party, the only party 
with democratic ideals and having popu- 
larstrength. Likeso many other eminent 
men, Mommsen was the son of a Christian 
preacher and pastor. 


Boston Congregationalists Uniting 


A new movement of great importance 
to Congregationalism has now reached a 
stage in its development which invites 
the attention of all our churches. The 
three associations of Congregational min- 
isters in the metropolitan district of Bos- 
ton met last March at Union Church to 
consider a plan for the churches to act to- 
gether for their common interests. This 
plan, which has been fully set forth in 
our columns, was referred to a committee 
by whom its details were carefully worked 
out. It was discussed in each of the asso- 
ciations separately and again at a united 
meeting after discussion and amendment 
it was recommended to the churches. 
These, in their three October conferences, 
accepted it by votes practically unani- 
mous. If it is approved by the individual 
churches, as now seems certain, it will be 
put in operation at a meeting to be held 
in Park Street Church, Noy. 19. 

‘The plan in brief provides for the elec- 
tion, from a number of persons already 
nominated by the three conferences, of 
five as a board of commissioners who are 
‘*to consider the duties and responsibili- 
ties of Congregational churches of Boston 
and vicinity for Christian work and to 
take such initiative as is necessary.”’ It 
aims at such supervision and direction by 
the churches of their common interests in 
promoting their fellowship, strengthening 
one another, 
and in adequate occupation of their terri- 
tory as can best be accomplished through 
the leadership of persons chosen by the 
churehes from year to year. It seeks to 
unite our churches in the metropolitan 
district of Boston for the first time in the 
memory of living men, in ‘such work as 
all agree should be done by them, which 
each church has been trying to do individ- 
ually, and without much system has been 
attempted by some of them together. 

It is reason for encouragement to hope 
for large results that this matter has pro- 
ceeded thus far deliberately and in an or- 
derly way and with such hearty unanimity. 
The only objection of importance, so far 
as we have heard, was made in a report of 
the outlook committee of the Congrega- 
tional Club last week. We are informed, 
however, that this was only the individual 
opinion of the gentleman who made the re- 
port, which had not been seen by either of 
the other members of the committee, and 
which seems to have been made because 
of a misapprehension of what is proposed. 

The plan if adopted will not trespass on 
the independence of any local church. 
Its internal affairs will be as completely 
in its own administration as heretofore. 
Co-operation does not involve coercion. 
If any church should disapprove of meth- 
ods adopted by the United Conference, or 
work entered on by other churches, its ob- 
ligations would extend only so far as it 
might elect and its relations in-the denom- 
ination would remain unchanged, The 
success ‘Of any action proposed under this 


increasing their number — 


plan will depend on its cessiedlliaiend 3 80 ; 
far commending itself to the churches as 
to secure their practically unanimous ap- 
proval. 

The plan is proposed because of a grow- — 
ing conyiction that for each church to 
act by itself and for itself alone is to : 
fall short of its mission. The stronger ; 
churches need and ought to want to help yal 
the weaker ones. The weaker want the ’ 
sympathy of the stronger and to feelthat * 
they possess the strength of the united 
body. All the churches in public crisis 
want such organization that they can ex- 
press their common conviction and can 
bring their’ united influence to bear in 
promoting righteousness. They want 
trusted men in a position to point out to 
them their opportunities for service in 
their field and how to meet these oppor- 
tunities. They want to exercise more ex- 
tensively and wisely their influence in the 
denomination and for the good of the 
whole community. 


The plan proposed is an experiment to 
satisfy these wants. It is not hastily 
undertaken but is the result of much 
meditation and conference. It seems to 
be prompted by social conditions and 
trends which it would be folly to resist 
and wisdom to observe and use. All 
those who hope for good in this moye- 
ment welcome criticism of its details and 
suggestions for their improvement. It a4 
seems to be a natural evolution of Con- 
gregational polity, signs of which evolu- 
tion are appearing simultaneously in dif- 
ferent parts of our country and no less, 
though in different forms, in England. . 
Our Boston churches are making Con- 
gregational history and they seem to be 
awakening to their responsibility. 


wx 


The Macedonian ie . 
America’s Duty — ( 


“The English people, unnaeeel fas hss 
feeble leadership of non-moral politicians, 
seems too weak to interfere,”’ is the sad - 
lament of the Methodist Times, facing 
British official determination to let Rus- 
sia and Austria bring order out of chaos 
in Macedonia. ‘‘Where is the voice?” 
asks the same authority, sighing for a 
return of Gladstone. With the political — ‘ 

: , 


» 


aspect of this awful plight of Christian 
peoples in European Turkey the United 

States has nothing to do. There are no ‘a 
historical or moral obligations such as 
weigh upon England’s conscience — ) 
ing upon us. But with the hum 
fraternal aspects of the affair we 
do, being so rich and nominally Christi 
The Protestant Episcopal Misstonary 
Council in session in Washington, before — 
it adjourned last week, passed resol 
expressing its horror and indigna 
the atrocities, and expressed the I 
that our Government would use its 
influence in fervor of reforms giv 


under the pote wr of a commit ein 
Boston, of which Mr. 8S. B, Capen, presi-— 
dent of the American Board, is chairman, 

and funds are to be sent to Kidder, Pea- 


Hoar, Governor Bates and ex-Governor 

Crane of Massachusetts, Mayor Collins 
of Boston, Presidents Tucker of Dart- 
mouth College and Faunce of Brown 
University, and leading clergymen of all 
sects have signed the appeal for this 
cause, 

The American Board’s missionaries in 
Macedonia stand ready to do precisely 
the same work as agents for sympathetic 
Christendom that their colleagues in Ar- 

* menia did afew years ago when massacre 
was rife there, and people were starving 
and granaries were empty. Correspond- 
ence of leading English newspapers and 
private letters to Macedonians and mis- 
sionaries in this country shows that 
as many as a hundred thousand people 
are homeless and threatened with death. 
Winter is coming on. Help must come 
from Christian Europe and America, if at 
all. Turkey can hardly dare to stand in 
the way of this effort to give aid; but to 
gain the requisite permission it may be 
necessary for the Minister of the United 

States and the Ambassador of England 
at the Porte to bring pressure to bear on 
the sultan; and this should be done. 


- 


é The Congregational Outlook 


As moderator of our last National 


¥ Council Dr. Bradford has devoted much 
of his time during the last two years toa 
; study of the conditions in Congregational 
j churches. He has visited many of them 
S. in various sections of the country, nota- 
_ bly the Pacific coast region, and, more 


recently, the South. His survey of the 
- situation, which we print this week, de- 
q serves careful consideration. The dis- 
i proportionate exaltation of ‘the inde- 
pendence of the local church, which Dr. 
Bradford has noted as a characteristic, is 
‘ not new, but the consciousness that it 
_is exaggerated is newly awakening, and 
a is moving our churches to greater co-op- 
a eration and to a new development of our 
polity. It will not be surprising if this 
movement should, in time, lead groups of 
a churches in cities and in certain districts 
—-_-_— to act as one body in matters of common 
ie concernment. And it seems more and 
more probable that some way may be 
found to express the mind of the whole 
body of churches, on matters in which 
ny they are united, at times when such an 
Son expression seems especially important. 
\ It is a cause for congratulation that in 
our denomination the controversy be- 
& tween conservative and progressive think- 
ers is no longer carried on with virulence. 
; Indeed, excepting sporadic outbreaks here 
and there, it is hardly carried on at all. 
The two wings of our ecclesiastical body, 
as they have been called, now so infold 
one another when they are closed that it 
is difficult to distinguish between them, 
and when spread out in activity they 
mutually support the whole body in for- 
ward and upward movement. We are, 
x therefore, as a denomination, more ready 
than for a generation for the new spirit- 
al awakening, of which Dr. Bradford 
finds a widespread expectancy. And the 
nearer approach of our own and sister 
denominations to one another in spirit 
F “and polity is one sign of promise of the 
kindling of that evangelistic passion for 
souls for which we all must pray ear- 
nestly. 


<_ 
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Authorities in Our Religious Life 


First of all is the voice within, which 
says, ‘‘Do the right.’’ Conscience may 
be blind, uninstructed, perverted, but 
unless it is heeded no other authority 
has power. To the question, ‘‘What is 
right?’’ the opinions and counsels of 
others, the witness of religious lives past 
and present, creeds learned and repeated, 
and the Bible, give their answers. To 
the little child the word of the mother 
and father, to the child of larger growth 
the assurance of the trusted teacher or 
friend, may satisfy for a time; but no 
one finds sure ground to stand on till all 
these authorities are brought before his 
reason, and only those abide as authority 
which his reason-approves. His judgment 
may be faulty, his conclusions mistaken, 
but he never really acknowledges an au- 
thority over his will which his reason 
declares not to be rightful authority. 

When the soul meets Jesus Christ and 
apprehends him as he is, then the author- 
ity of the Christ is final and supreme. 
We may not be able to tell how we have 
apprehended the Christ, how our reason 
has come to approve of him as the ideal, 
the one altogether lovely, how our affec- 
tions have appropriated him as Saviour 
and our will has enthroned him as Lord, 
but the believer knows Jesus Christ, and 
acknowledges his authority. He brings 
his Bible, his creed, what he has learned 
of religion from others, his estimate of 
the Christian consciousness, to the Christ 
whom he knows, and tests them all by his 
Lord as he knows him. 

Paul knew the Scriptures, believed 
them, and lived an intensely religious 
life as a member of the Jewish church, 
but from the hour when he met Jesus his 
estimate of the Bible and of the church 
was changed. He became obedient to the 
One he had most hated. The disciples of 
Jesus misunderstood his teachings, were 
unable to receive many things which he 
wanted to say to them, sinned against the 
voice within, made mistakes when they 
sought to fulfill his mission, but he as- 
sured them that, through acknowledging 
his authority as supreme, the Holy Spirit 
would guide them into all the truth, and 
they, by accepting his assurance, became 
leaders of mankind. 

We are often confused and perplexed 
when, striving to obey the voice within, 
we face unanswered questions concerning 
what is right. Sometimes we look on 
Jesus with a question which is almost a 
doubt, but when he asks, ‘‘ Will ye, also, 
go away?’ the true disciple can only 
reply, “‘Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
That conviction comes and grows through 
having the mind which was in Christ 
Jesus. With it we rest calmly on the 
assurance that ‘‘all things are yours, and 
ye-are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.”’ 


The British and Foreign Bible Society is 
preparing to celebrate its centenary next 
March. It has translated the Bible into 370 
languages and dialects, and during the last 
three years has distributed nearly sixteen 
million copies. It is to call for a special 
fund of $1,250,000 to celebrate its completion 
of one hundred years of Bible work, and 
sends out a carefully prepared and ecompre- 
hensive scheme for spending the money. 
Among other things it proposes cheap and 
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attractive editions of the English Revised 
Version for England. Will the American 
Bible Society wait till its centenary before 
offering to this country cheap and attractive 
editions of the American Revised Version ? 


In Brief 

The President’s Thanksgiving proclama- 

tion, elsewhere printed, is a sermon on civyie 

responsibility. G. K. Chesterton says that 

Emperor William of Germany is a minor poet. 
President Roosevelt is a major prophet. 


When Brother Dowie gets after Mrs, Eddy 
the rest of us are inclined to survey the con- 
test from afar without interfering, just as the 
unfeeling husband watched the historic strug- 
gle between ‘‘ Betsey and the bear.’’ 


** Last year,’’ says Chancellor Day of Syra- 
cuse University, ‘‘the people of the United 
States spent $15,000,000 on ministers of the 
gospel and $25,000,000 on dogs.” Itis better to 
be aliving dog than a minister who has passed 
the dead line. 


A pastor of an African Methodist Episcopal 
Church has just been dropped from the con- 
ference by Bishop Arnett because he per- 
mitted a cakewalk to be held under chureh 
auspices. Thus it is that the Negro’s religion 
is being elevated. 


Last year over 47,000 men were enrolled in 
Bible classes connected with Y. M. C. A.’s. 
Many of these men are employed on railroads, 
and a large proportion are not church attend- 
ants. This is one of the most encouraging 
features of Y. M. C. A. work. 


After having tackled vainly at intervals for 
some years the subject of the single tax, it is 
with a sense of relief that we come upon this 
statement of so great an expert as Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, ‘‘I am not competent to 
discuss single tax, and I never met a man — 
that was.”’ 


President Patton of Princeton Theological 
Seminary has no use for plagiarists. In his 
recent inaugural he said to preachers and 
theological students assembled, ‘‘ Let the ser- 
mon be yours—and let it be you.’”’ This ap- 
plies to something more than the words and 
ideas of a sermon too. 


The Democratic party in Massachusetts this 
year announces itself in its platform as ‘‘ the 
defender of Man against the Dollar.’’ The 
Republican party proposes to bring the Man 
and the Dollar together. We go to press 
before the votes are counted, but it is easy to 
prophesy which party will win. 


The Sea Breeze, the organ of the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, for October is in- 
deed a breeze from the sea. The verbatim text 
of the addresses of those bright young Boston 
ministers, Messrs. Denison and Rhodes, at 
the recent meeting of the Woman’s Society, 
is alone worth the price of admission. 


In considering the age of fifty as the dead 
line in the ministry or any other calling, it is 
well to remember this comment of the British 
Weekly on Morley’s Life of Gladstone, just 
issued, ‘‘It is not too much to say that if Mr. 
Gladstone had died at the age of fifty he would 
have been by this time quite forgotten.’’ 


There have been few more impressive scenes — 
of late than that of the venerable clergyman, 
Rey. T. L. Cuyler, aged eighty-four years, and 
for forty-three of thema resident of Brooklyn, — 
entering the lists against Tammany, and rous- 
ing the enthusiasm and hatred for evil of his ~ 
fellow-citizens by his burning*eloquence 7: 
scathing denunciation of vice. ; 
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A college graduate, on a campaign in behalf a 
of the Student Volunteers, was met at the 
station by a prominent pastor whose greeting 
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was: ‘I hear you represent the Student Vol- 
unteer band of —— College.’’ ‘ Yes, sir.” 
“May Lask upon what instrument you play ?”’ 
He might have replied, ‘‘ On the strings, sir— 
heart strings and purse strings.”’ 


What a great tribute to one man by another 
was Prof. F. G. Peabody's saying relative to 
Phillips Brooks’s influence in shaping the pres- 
ent scheme of religious life at Harvard Uni- 
versity, ‘‘ He touched the whole scheme with 
the greatness of his hope.’”’” So many men 
touch new propositions for religious activity 
with the littleness of their despair. 


A North Carolina judge has decided that 
separate Bibles shall be used in his court for 
swearing white and Negro witnesses. We 
suppose the whites object to kissing the same 
book which the blacks kiss. It would relieve 
the situation somewhat from its grotesqueness 
if a clean Bible should be provided for each 
witness, but it would, we think, promote reli- 
gion in North Carolina to quit using the Serip- 
tures as a fetich. 


At the recent large conference of Lutherans 
of all factions at Milwaukee, all sessions were 
opened with silent prayer. Why? Because 
the more conservative delegates present be- 
lieve that when men are not absolutely one in 
conviction on such matters as predestination, 
antichrist, chiliasm and Sunday _ obsery- 
ance, common prayeris sinful. This is on the 
authority of a Lutheran contributor—a Doctor 
of Divinity—writing in the Lutheran Observer. 


The John Robinson Memorial Church at 
Gainsborough, Eng., has placed on its walls a 
memorial tablet to the late Rev. Dr. G. R. W. 
Seott, by whose efforts a considerable portion 
was secured of the gifts of Americans toward 
the cost of the building. The church is in 
urgent need of an organ to complete its equip- 
ment. Any contribution from this side of the 
ocean will be appreciated and thay be sent to 
Miss Mary L. Speare, in care of Mrs. Mary 
Dow Scott, Kenwick Park, Newton, Mass. 


The Congregational Board of Manchester 
and District (England) holds its annual meet- 
ing this month. It has just published its 
annual report with interesting photographs 
setting forth the work of the churches of the 
district for decaying churches in the older part 
of the city and its plans for planting four new 
ones in the growing districts. The Board of 
Commissioners of our Boston churches which 
we are expecting to see appointed this month 
may find this report suggestive, and Congrega- 
tionalists may see in this organization some- 
thing worth imitating. 


The First Baptist Church of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been enjoying the ministry of the 
chancellor of Syracuse University, Dr. Day, 
who is a Methodist. Recently the deacons 
invited him to administer the Lord’s Supper 
in the church, and he did so. By this recog- 
nition of an unimmersed minister as a proper 
person to officiate at the communion one 
Baptist church has dissolved the one barrier 
which separated its members from other dis- 
ciples of Christ. We hope the example may 
be followed widely. 


Clergymen’s sons no longer enter the minis- 
try as they used to, and it would seem as if 
Presidents of the United States might have 
conscientious reasons for not wishing their 
children to pass through what they have been 
called upon to suffer. President Cleveland 
addressing the students of Armour Institute, 
Chicago, recently, said that he would rather 
have his boy grow up able to build a bridge 
like the Brooklyn Bridge than to receive the 
highest honor that the people could bestow 
upon him. Sych statements do not aid youth 
to choose the career of civic service, 

There is pretty general agreement among 
reviewers of Morley’s Gladstone that the sub- 
stratum of h's energetic, consecrated, high- 
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minded career was personal piety of the pure 
evangelical type. Anglican Catholic though 
he was in some of his thoughts and deeds, he 
never got away from the impressions of youth 
any more than Phillips Brooks did. What 
travel will do in altering religious point of 
view has seldom been set forth more clearly 
than in the case of Gladstone. So far as he 
was an Anglican Catholic it was not because 
of his touch with Tractarianism at Oxford, 
but because of the expansion of his sense of 
the historic after a journey to Rome. 


We have just received a brief account of the 
proceedings of a local conference of churches, 
with the intimation that if the Publishing 
Society wants subscribers to The Congrega- 
tionalist from that conference the editor 
should publish this report. Ata rough guess 
we should say that about 450 local Congrega- 
tional associations and conferences held their 
autumn meetings last month. To publish a 
report from each of them no longer than the 
one above referred to would more than fill the 
entire space for reading matter in two regular 
issues of the paper, therefore we do not pub- 
lish any reports of such meetings unless some- 
thing of special interest has occurred in them. 
The editorial and business departments of 
The Congregationalist are both conducted in 
the interests of the churches. 


The Presbyterian Standard thinks that the 
reason for the doleful outlook for religion in 
New England is that it rejects the theology of 
Jonathan Edwards and that ‘‘the Congrega- 
tionalist Church has a spineless theology now.” 
Secretary Bliss of the American Tract Society 
thinks the reason is that the majority of the 
population of New England are of foreign 
stock which, because of their traditions and 
training, are almost unreachable by Protestant 
churehes. We think that this difference of 
opinion is largely because Dr. Bliss lives in 
New England and the Presbyterian Standard 
is published in North Carolina. If its editor, 
whom we should like to meet and entertain, 


‘would visit this section, he would come to 


know the proper title to give to our churches, 
and perhaps would better understand their 
theology. 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


People are being turned away from the Old 
South Church Sunday mornings now, and the 
stairs leading to the galleries and the pulpit 
steps as well as the 1,150 seats in the pews do 
not accommodate the throng which wishes to 
hear Dr. Gordon preach. The sight recalls 
the old days in Trinity Church when Phillips 
Brooks was preaching. I have never heard 
Dr. Gordon surpass the sermon he preached 
on Oct. 25, and it was one of the great sermons 
in a career of ‘sermon tasting.” Belief and 
Fear, he called it, and it was based on the 
text, ‘‘ The devils also believe and tremble,’’ 
but I should describe it as a noble, profoundly 
eloquent and poignantly searching discourse 


‘on “‘ the intellectual and moral dignity implied 


in reasonable belief and fear.” Those who 
read it in Dr. Gordon’s next book—a gathering 
together of his choicest sermons—will be im- 
pressed with its breadth of theme and his 
large handling of it, its robust and imaginative 
style, and with its ability as a work of homi- 
letics and polemics— polemics directed against 
agnosticism and shallow optimism. But they 
who did not hear it can never know how it 
gripped the vast congregation for twoscore 
minutes, how the fire of moral scorn flashed 
now and again with scorching flame, only to 
give way to tenderest brooding solicitude for 
the spiritual welfare of mankind. 
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The inviolability of the moral order of the 
world was asserted in terms most stern. The 
shallowness of unbelief, and the puerility of 
individualistic skepticism facing “the best 


thought of the race upon bor lay 
of faith’? was set forth; and hae 
incumbent on one who has “called in question 


the fundamental things of faith, turned re-~ 


ligious vision into a dream, reduced the great 
insights of Christianity to an order of pious 
hallucinations, a system of beautiful but ~ 
groundless imaginations, a benign but baseless 
fabric of poetic genius” to substitute some- 
thing for it, and prove the truth of his unbe- 
lief with facts, was made clear. 


+ 


** Agnosticism,’” Dr. Gordon believes, “is | 


doomed for two reasons. First, it is an exag- 
geration of man’s impotence. Second, it leaves 
no room for the full display of man’s courage 
and hope.”” He would have men say, “‘ Let 
me cast in my lot with man in everything 
worthy; let me cast in my lot with the human- 
ity that entertains the heavenly vision, that 
repents, that obtains forgiveness, that lifts 
itself up in the moral grandeur of struggle 
and hope, that goes in the pathos of a mourn- 
ful weakness and in the solace of a quench- 
less faith.” 
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He next showed that if * belief implies that 
something is true, so fear implies that some- 
thing is precious.’’ Those who think that 
““New Theology” conduces to shallow opti- 
mism and a flaccid ethie should have been pres- 
ent to hear the realistic description of the 
horrors of loss of moral worth, and of insensi- 
bility to defection from the spiritual to the 
carnal. ‘‘ Fear of sin,’’ he said, “‘fear of the 
loss of worth, fear of the loss of the ideal, 
fear of any surrender to lust or shame, a deep- 
seated and abiding fear of the mutilation of 
one’s humanity, of everything that hardens 
the heart, is a reasonable fear, and the man 
who is destitute of this fear is sinking into the 
kingdom of the brute.” 

* is * 

Parents were exhorted to give their chil- 
dren an inheritance of character and honor 
rather than one of money and station. Patri- 
ots were warned to fear for their country’s 


loss of God’s favor through peryersion of ~ 


splendid ideals. Dives in Hades, solicitous 
for his brother’s welfare, was shown to be 
more likely to be saved, than those men who 
have no beliefs about the moral order of the 
world, and who are without moral fear either 
for themselves or for their fellowmen. ‘The 
brutish minds are the tragedy of the world. 
The inhuman lives are the supreme sorrow.”” 
** The reason that is impotent in the presence 
of the highest religious thought, and the con- 
science that is callous in the presence of the 


sovereign obligation of man are the lowest — 


limit that human nature can reach.” 
> be > > 

It was said of old that many an orthodox 
Calvinist preached like a Calvinist and prayed 
like Arminian. Dr. Gordon, as a philosophical 
theologian, stands for Belief in God’s intention 
to save all men; but he is too near life as re- 
vealed by personal observation and yital, uni- 
versal literature to be oblivious to the fact that 
“nothing but insensibility to the nia 
sensibility hardening into 
mately discouraging. A frozen 
humanity is the really terrible And 
thus he preaches. 
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One good woman up camry ae 
had more than her fair share of sermons on 
Jonathan Edwards. She happ 
three different places on three si 
Sundays recently and in every case 
a discourse on the great divine. She ¢ 
be an authority on the subject by 
That the popular mind in genen 
struction from some source or ot! is 
by the fact that a Cincinnati minis 
asked in all seriousness by a 
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The outlook before the Congregational 
churches in the United States is ex- 
tremely interesting to one who looks 
beneath the surface of events, and makes 
allowances for varying locations and con- 
ditions. I shall divide what I have to 
say into two parts, viz., facts and tend- 
encies calling for criticism, and facts and 


_ tendencies worthy of commendation. 


To the cursory observer there is evi- 
dent among our people a growing de- 
nominational consciousness, especially in 
the newer parts of our country, and a 
distinct demand for a recognition of the 
essential unity of our churches. This 
note was struck again and again at the 
Pacific Coast Congress at Seattle last 
May, and at the Congress of Colored 
Congregationalists at Atlanta in Septem- 
ber. The churches in the Middle West, 
the South and on the Pacific Coast are 
impressed with the fact that Congrega- 
tionalism stands for something vital and 
constructive. They long for some more 
visible and tangible expression of their 


- faith than has been common in the past. 


A consciousness of a distinct mission, 
and an increasing desire for some ade- 
quate denominational leadership seem to 
me to be evident and wide-spread. 

Certain facts and tendencies may well 
cause anxiety to all to whom the Pilgrim 
polity is dear. - 

There is an exaggerated emphasis on the 
independence of the local church, an inde- 
pendence which practically ignores fellow- 
ship. Councils for ordination and installa- 


. tion are less frequent than formerly, and 


when held are often regarded as bodies 
ealled to emphasize conclusions rather 
than to give advice. Moreover, when 
at such times advice is given, if it does 
pot meet the wishes of those calling the 
council, it is either silently ignored or 
indignantly resented. an 

Many of our most prominent churches 
plan and work for themselves to the ex- 


 elusion of all denominational relations. 


The duty of bearing one another’s bur- 


dens seems to have dropped out of their 
- thought. The result is that the old taunt 


about “a rope of sand’’ has altogether too 
much truth init. We prosper in spite of 
our exaggerated independence, and not 
because of it. The number of churches 


- that take no collections for missions, that 


have no part in philanthropic and reform- 
atory movements, and that are afraid to 
do anything for municipal betterment, is 
disgracefully large. Among them co-op- 
eration is a lost art. It would not be dif- 
ficult toname a few congregations in large 
cities which have obstructed rather than 
advanced our cause by their total absorp- 


tion in their own affairs. Happily a new 


order of things has been inaugurated in, 
perhaps, the most conspicuous of these 
churches. 

One consequence of this tendency is 
the impossibility of making our influence 


a - felt when there is a eall for the churches 
of the land to be heard. How magnifi- 


cently the Episcopal Church of New York 
spoke through Bishop Potter two years 
ago when the metropolis was in the midst 
of its great fight against organized vice! 
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No wonder that a prominent reformer 
has recently declared that it alone of all 
denominations really aided in the vic- 
tory. There are times when the churches 
should be able to move as one man and to 
speak with a commanding voice. As we 
are at present administering our polity 
such a course is impossible. In Eng- 
land where the Chairman of the London 
Union, and the Chairman of the Union 
of England and Wales are the acknowl- 
edged leaders of the churches, their voices 
are often heard in inspiring and guiding 
their people. We might easily secure the 
same leadership with no infringement on 
the liberty of the local congregation. 

In parts of our country there is an un- 
worthy distrust of some of the ablest and 
most devoted servants of the churches. 
The Secretariats of our national societies 
are by no means sinecures, and the com- 
pensation which they offer is altogether 
disproportioned to the demands which 
they make on time and strength; and yet, 
it is no uncommon thing to hear insinua- 
tions against the disinterestedness of 
those who in such places are laboring 
with unsurpassed fidelity. If, by chance, 
one of them breaks down and provision 
is made for his declining years, the pro- 
priety of such action is often severely 
criticized. Ill considered strictures, and 
unfounded accusations, are poor compen- 
sation for such sacrifices as many of these 
men are making. 

In some parts of our land our distine- 
tive characteristics are suppressed lest 
some other communion should outstrip 
us in the race for popularity. ‘‘The Pres- 
byterians are beating us all out,” said a 
prominent minister who forgot that it is 
more important for us to be loyal to our 
principles than to ‘‘beat Presbyterians.” 
To each Christian communion a specific 
phase of faith is committed and that 
body is most successful which gives to 
the measure of truth revealed to it clear- 
est expression. 

I regret to be compelled to add that 
I do not find in the utterances of our 
pulpits such a ‘‘passion for souls,” as 
ought to distinguish such a fellowship 
and succession. Our ministers are able, 
eloquent and earnest, but in the preach- 
ing of our time the evangelistic note 
which attends a vivid realization of God, 
seems quite largely to have been drowned 
by other sounds. We hear attempts to 
justify the ways of God to man, essays 
on art, literature and civilization, but 
far too often listen in vain for a message 
which is burdened with the pathos of 
bleeding love. 

Let us now turn to conditions more 
encouraging. 

The growth of Congregationalism in 
the vicinity of New York is worthy of 
mention. Dr. Stimson’s recent charac- 
terization of the condition of things in 
that city was entirely correct, but on the 
New Jersey side of the Hudson River 
the outlook is not at all disheartening. 
Within the limits of what would be a 
part of Greater New York, if it were in 
New York State, are now about thirty- 
five self-supporting churches, some of 
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them as strong as the churches of any 
denomination in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. There is a prospect that the num- 
ber will be increased in the near future. 

On the Pacific coast, also, our polity is 
making rapid strides. West of the Rocky 
Mountains no churches are stronger or 
more useful than some of our own in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Cal., Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane and Walla Walla, Wn. More- 
over the enthusiasm and substantial prog- 
ress of the colored Congregationalists as 
evidenced in their recent congress at 
Atlanta is a cause for congratulation. 
Their preachers are educated and elo- 
quent, and their leaders sane and strong, 
They have justified all that has been done 
for them. 

Congregationalism is proving that there 
need be no antagonism between conserva- 
tive and advanced thought. In the exer- 
cise of dearly bought liberties our people 
have turned from no questions because 
they were difficult. They have dared to 
think for themselves, as Puritans have 
done in all ages, but there has been no 
break with the past. That which is es- 
sential and vital in the historic faith is 
held now as firmly as ever. We have not 
been afraid of the critical method when 
studying our Bibles, or of evolution. when 
studying theology, and many confess 
their faith in phrases unknown to their 
fathers, but they are still devoted to most 
that their fathers held sacred. I have 
been among Congregationalists in every 
part of the land during the past year and 
have found no indications that the use 
of intellectual liberty has led our people 
away from faith in God the Father, Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, and the Cross as the 
means and pledge of the eternal recon- 
ciliation of man to God and of man to 
himself. 

Our pulpits are subject to such fre- 
quent invasions from other denomina- 
tions that it is often ludicrous to appeal 
to the memories of the Pilgrims in our 
associations and conferences, and yet 
those who come to us from other com- 
munions usually make good Congrega- 
tionalists. Most of them are apt pupils 
of the Pilgrims, and belong in the spirit- 
ual if not in the physical succession from 
them. We have no reason to be dis- 
turbed because so many of our pulpits 
are filled by ministers from other reli- 
gious bodies. They are simply making 
tardy amends for being born in a wrong 
environment. 

An increasing earnestness is apparent 
among our people. Anticipation of spir- 
itual awakening is found wherever we get 
beneath the surface of the thought of our 
time. ‘“ The New Spiritual Awakening ”’ 
is the one subject on which I have spoken 
most frequently in my tours as modera- 
tor, and it has always met with a quick 
and eager response. If there is an ab- 
sence of evangelistic passion*in the pul- 
pits there is clearly a spirit of expect- 
ancy both among ministers and laymen. 
It will not be disappointed. I am per- 
suaded that a hitherto unprecedented 
wave of spiritual power is approaching. 
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When the day of its fuller manifestation 
dawns it will not find our churches alto- 
gether unprepared to receive it. 

lan Maclaren, in a noble address, has 
recently expressed his conviction that 
the coming spiritual awakening will be. 
distinguished by an entirely new recog- 
nition of the social mission of the Church. 
There is reason to believe that this 
prophecy will be fulfilled in this country 
as in Great Britain. Our people are giv- 
ing the subject serious attention. The 
contrast between cathedral-like places of 
worship and the palatial residences of 
many who hear Christ’s name, and the 
vice and poverty in which so many of 
Christ’s brethren are compelled to live is 
pressing upon us with appalling force. 
We cannot escape from its consideration. 


Happenings in Washington fe 


Extensive Public Improvements 


Several substantial office buildings nearly 
completed and twenty or thirty new apart- 
ment houses already occupied are the changes 
in the skyline of the Northwest, which the 
summer absentee notices. But when he takes 
a car through the Northeast he can scarcely 
believe that he is in Washington. Rows of 
trees and houses have been removed, and 
camps of Italian laborers, doubtless more pic- 
turesque than sanitary, are a harmony in 
color with the loads and loads of earth being 
shoveled and the tons upon tons of stone be- 
ing dumped. All this means a grand union 
railway terminal, elevated tracks, a tunnel 
under Capitol Hill and a filtration plant to be 
completed before the next inauguration, and 
paid for by the railway companies and by 
Congressional appropriations—the latter com- 
ing largely from the revenues of the District, 
at which the disenfranchised taxpayer feels a 
trifle uneasy, though he rejoices in such ex- 
tensive public improvements. 


In Sympathy with England 


Something over half a million dollars in real 
estate here is owned by foreign governments 
and is exempt from taxation. The most valu- 
able.embassy property is that over which the 
English flag has been twice at half mast 
within the past two years by reason of the 
death of the ambassador. An impressive serv- 
ice was held at St. John’s Episcopal Church 
in memory of Sir Michael H. Herbert on the 
day of his funeralin London. It was attended 
by the highest ofticials of our Government 
and nearly all of the diplomats. Lady Her- 
bert cabled the hymns she had selected that 
the two services might be as much alike as 
possible. It is a sudden close to what prom- 
ised to be a long and brilliant social career for 
Sir Michael Herbert and his American wife. 
He came into prominence here during the 
Lord Sackyille West episode when he was 
charge d’ affairs. 


The Sherman Statue 


The statue to Gen, William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, suggested ten years ago, has just been 
unveiled. After a lively competition among 
sculptors the award was made in 1896 to Mr. 
Kohi-Smith. tHe did not live to complete the 
work, but it was finished by his widow and 
several othef artists. The statue consists of 
a tall and elaborate pedestal with flights of 
steps, names of battles, figures of war and 
of peace, four soldiers representing the Infan- 
try, cavalry, artilery and engineer branches 
of the service and historical scenes in the life 
of General Sherman, in relief. It is of bronze, 
and will be an object for visitors to admire or 
te eriticise for many years to come, But the 
remnant of the great army who came to pay 
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Many among us are profoundly convinced 
that there is something vitally wrong 
when so little is done to relieve human 
suffering and so much lavished on indi- 
vidual gratification. In every part of 
the land the duty of the churches to help 
to improve the social order is enforced 
by their ministers. The oppressed of 
every class have no firmer friends today 
than are to be found in Christian pulpits. 

Finally, there is an evident growth 
toward unification. While councils, as- 
semblies, conventions have been making 
plans for getting together, processes of 
growth have been slowly but surely 
hastening the consummation. No de- 
nomination any longer teaches any doc- 
trine as essential to salvation which is 
not held by all other communions alike. 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


this tribute to their adored leader will never 
gather here again. The Army of the Tennes- 
see invited the Armies of the Cumberland, the 
Ohio and the Potomac to meet with them for 
the dedication. 


Great Army Meeting at the First Church 


The Army of the Cumberland met in the 
First Congregational Church, which was finely 
decorated and packed to the doors. Admiral 
Schley made a finished speech ; although ex- 
temporaneous, its patriotic spirit and choice 
diction would be difficult to equal in any five- 
minute talk. A wave of interest and sym- 
pathy went over the audience when Hon. 
James R. Garfield stepped to the front of the 
platform. He looked almost boyish standing 
there surrounded by his lamented father’s old 
comrades. He has both dignity and spirit, is 
an excellent speaker and resembles his mother 
more than he does the General. His own career 
of service to the state is a part of the working 
out of the problems of the present generation, 
which was his theme, after a brief reference 
to ‘the touch of a vanished hand, the sound of 
a voice that is still.’’ Gen. Ian Hamilton of 
the British Army, in a happy impromptu 
speech, referred to Kipling’s Recessional just 
rendered, saying that the last time he heard it 
was in Africa when 10,000 sang it to the tune, 
Pilgrims of the Night. 

From beginning to close the meeting was 
thrilling. As the names of Lincoln, Grant, Lee, 
Sherman, Stonewall Jackson fell from the 
lips of the speakers, one seemed to see passing 
the leaders and the hundreds of followers 
in a ghostly grand review, while here upon 
the platform was the little remnant that too 
soon must fall into line. They also felt it, 
but with a pathos of reunion rather than of 
dissolution. At the banquet the following 
night, General Howard as he concluded his 
speech threw his one arm about the neck of 
Lieutenant General Scofield and said: ‘* Here 
we stand, the last two, the only survivors 
of the independent army commanders. There 
were twenty-seven of us and we are all that 
are left.’’ 


Religious Conferences 


Not only the military but the church militant 
in several of its branches chose October fora 
tryst at the capital. The Adventists, Univer- 
salists and then the Pan American Bishops of 
the Episcopal Church have been in session. 
The public missionary service in Convention 
Hall at the close of the Conference of Bishops, 
was a well-planned, worshipful meeting, with 
programs for every one, the Marine Band to 
lead the sweet voices of the children in selec- 
tions from the Church Hymnal, and thousands 
joining réverently in the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer. Bishop Tuttle of Missouri 
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Congregationalists are becomi 

stronger forms of polity in podineclenl 
tration of missionary and ten 
work; and the stronger polities are | 
swiftly adopting our method of dealing — “Yy 
with questions which concern the local 


church, like creeds, liturgies, tests of — 
memberships, etc. 7 
While there is much to humble us in ; 
the present condition of our churches = 
there is little to cause serious anxiety, 
and no reason for discouragement. On — 4 
the other hand, an increasing passion 
for reality, a wide-spread expectancy } 
of spiritual awakening, and a growth 
toward unity based on the essential ; 
truths of the Christian revelation, are . 
prophetic of better days for ourselves and — ‘ 
for the kingdom of God, 


was most kind in his reference to the mission- 
ary work of sister denominations, mentioning 
the Congregationalists in particular as fur- 


” 
nishing an example worthy of emulation. On — 1 
Sunday, President Roosevelt preached a ser- ‘ 
mon to the bishops and an audience of 10,000 . 
out in the open near the site of the cathedral } 
that is to be. This week is given up by the ‘ 


Episcopalians to a missionary conference, a 
subject close to the heart of Bishop Satterlee 
of Washington. Now the American Public 
Health Association is in session discussing 
practical altruism in the form of such topics 
as Better Housing for the Poor, Improved 
Milk Supply, Cleanliness in Railway Coaches. 

It would seem as if the stirring of so much 
religious and philanthropic life must provide 
an atmosphere of candor and fair dealing for 
the extra session of Congress. 


| 
| 
Matters Congregational 
Our local churches are steadily and healthily : 

at work. Dr. Newman returns from his sum- 
mer in the Adirondacks invigorated oa agree 

ing to large audiences twice on Sunday. — 

several years pew holders to be sure of seas 

at the evening service at First as oa must 
reserve them in the’morning. Mt, Pleasant 
Chureh has reached a membership — 

six hundred and is enlarging its 

The fall meeting of the 

Club took a new departure and met at 
Rauscher’s restaurant instead of in orthodox 
church parlors. The oysters were well flay- — - 
ored, and the speakers experts on Reaching R 
Men. They included Mr. Pierce, secretary — hs 
of the Y, M. C. A., Dr. N. of Dalimore and ae, 
Brooklyn, Rey. J. T. Stone of Baltimore 

Mr. Justice Brewer. 1 « mya 


The Anti-Saloon League is seting in eer: 


work under our excellent high 1 


which requires the signatures of a1 oy 
of the property owners and also of the: 

on both sides of the street in the ble on 
which the saloon is to be located. The mee © 
fee was raised last year from S500 t — 
The number of retail shops paying bi 


is 510, and as the licenses all expire ¢ 
these are the days when citizens must | 
bored with in the matter of the u 
signatures for the weal or woe of th 
Washington, Oct. 30, 


Topic, Noe, Si. 
Recognize in Your Religious Life? — 
3: 16-22; Phil. 2: 5-16, , 
The Bible, conscience, Christian Consclousness, ~ 

reason, ereeds, the opinion of others, Cath es 

‘lo you rank these in value? 

[For prayer mecting editorial soe page | 
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_ Autumn Days in Boston 


BY A. L. PITCHER 


_ October, the month for picking up the 
threads we intend to weave into the warp 
and woof of a coming winter, has seen the 
usual fall quickening of things old and new 
at the various religious and benevolent or- 
- ganizations; has approved the lectures begun 
at the Lowell Institute, another season of the 
_ Symphony, and the dedication of a new music 
hall. In these and other ways has Boston 
been a busy city; she was a glad city, 
_ too, in the cordial welcome given the Hon- 
 ourables, and certainly attired and conducted 
herself i in a genuine and fitting manner. This 
attitude pleased all of us and the Englishmen, 

_ too, judging from the speeches and cablegrams 
; Sas their commander. 

' * * * 

The sixty-fifth season of the Lowell Insti- 
tute thas opened with lectures on The Theory 
of the State in English Publicists, by Sir 
_ Frederick Pollock, an English professor of 

_ jurisprudence, and on The Race Power in 
Literature, by Prof. George E. Woodberry of 
.* Columbia University. There is a new sys- 
’ tem for obtaining tickets for these lectures: 
_ application must be made by inclosing an 

- addressed, stamped envelope to the curator 
of the institute, who mails tickets, good for 
_ the first lecture, in order of application. At 

the opening lecture these tickets are ex- 
- changed for course tickets. This method, if 

suecessful, will be vastly superior to the old, 
in the saving of time and annoyance formerly 
attendant on waiting in line at the armory. 
A second new feature is a School for Indus- - 
trial Foremen under the auspices of the Insti- 
> tute of Technology. This is a free evening 

_ school comprising two courses, one mechan- 

 ieal, one electrical; each is to extend over two 

_ years. The school opened Oct. 5 to a limited 
number in the Institute of Technology, and 

is to be conducted by members of the instruct- 
: ing staff of that institution. 

< ame 
= Friends of the Conservatory of Music will 
be glad to hear of the dedication of a concert 
_ hall at the conservatory, made possible by the 
- munifieencé of Mr. Eben D. Jordan, whose 
name the hall will bear, and whose $100,000 

- made it, with a splendid organ, complete 

in every detail. The Symphony Orchestra 

assisted in the dedicatory exercises, and 
q ~ proved the acoustics without a flaw. Jordan 
Hall differs from Symphony Hall, in being 
_ more like the auditorium of a theater; it has 

a stage, a proscenium arch, raised seats so 
arranged that every one commands a view of 
the stage, anda balcony. At the back of the 
stage the place of a drop curtain is taken by 
the beautiful organ. 

a 7 ae 

The South End House begins the fall work 
with its usual enrollment at the kindergarten; 
and the formation of various clubs, while the 
industrial classes open November first. An 
epoch is begun this year in the Women’s Resi- 


Ji 


dence: the first holder of the Radcliffe Fellow- 
ship, established by Miss Annette P. Rogers, is 
to pursue nvestigations. This is the fourth 
year of the: fellowships established at the 
_ South End House by Harvard and Amherst at 
¥ the Men’s Residence. The conditions of these 
fellowships require the holders to carry on re- 
search work under the combined directions of 
ma __ the colleges and the House. A pamphlet en- 
titled South End Factory Operatives, Employ- 
tand Residence, prepared by R. F. Phelps, 
a M. late incumbent of the Harvard Fellow- 
ship, has just been published by the South 
End House Association. At the South Bay 
Union additions are being made to enlarge the 

* . x 


¥ ‘ments the Y. M. (. A. is ready fora new 
season of profit to its members. The program 
_ of the Evening Institute offers courses of un- 
usnal strength in its 119 subjects with ninety 


Judging from its newly printed announce-, 
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instructors. The social. side of life is not 
slighted; its usual excellent Star Course has 
an opera company direct from London, first 
time in America, for its first number. A new 
feature of the gameroom, introduced by way 
of experiment, is pool and billiards, “‘ popular 
and unobjectionable games of skill, which 
should be available under proper enyiron- 
ment.”’ 

I confess Iam glad to find the house-break- 
ers at work on the Old Corner Bookstore site, 
for it has been too trying to be startled by the 
yellow blazonry of quick lunch or cut rate 
ticket posters in the windows of this old cor- 
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ner house, sacred, I may say, for the memories 
clustering about it. Let the demoliton hasten 
to efface this incongruity, which seems to par- 
ody the past worth of the venerable pile. 

The Old Corner Bookstore is now a new 
corner bookstore on Bromfield Street, in spite 
of its fresh, green sign. Itis light and square 
and airy and the stock is better displayed, but 
there is no more poking about in nooks and 
corners for rare discoveries, nor do I believe 
there longer exists that upstairs room where 
the elect could pick up odds and ends for 
twenty-five cents a volume. The old order , 
giveth place, however, and all success be 
with the new. 


In and Around Chicago 


Resignation of Dr. Berle 


Sunday, Oct. 25, Rey. A. A. Berle, D. D., 
read his resignation as pastor of Union 
Park Church, to take effect at the close of the 
year. He assigns as the reason for this course 
the health of fis wife, who finds it impossible 
to endure the severity of the climate. He 
leaves with regret, having no plans for any 
other position. He thinks he will take a post- 
graduate course at Harvard, and spend the 
winter, with Mrs. Berle, in Boscawen, N. H. 
Rumors of calls have come to Chicago, but 
Dr. Berle says he has accepted none of them, 
and will not at present. His brethren in the 
ministry regret that his stay among them has 
been so short, and sympathize with him in his 
anxiety over Mrs. Berle’s health. 


Reports from Two Great Meetings 


For years the Chicago ministers have set 
apart one of their regular Monday morning 
gatherings for reports from the meetings of 
the American Board and the American Mis- 
sionary Association. Dr. W. A. Bartlett, 
Dr. G.S. F. Savage, Secretary Hitchcock and 
Dita Ji ie Adams, gave their impressions of 
the meeting at Manchester. Dr. Adams re- 
ported also for the American ae ay 
Association. 


Corruption in Chicago 

Evidence of corruption in almost every de- 
partment of the city government is accumu- 
lating day by day. The city has been com- 
pelled to pay more than it ought to pay for 
nearly every thing it has had. But badly as 
the city has suffered on its municipal side, 
‘* grafting,’’ which labor leaders have done on 
their own account among the contractors, has 
been worse. Dealers in material and contract- 
ors are also accused of enriching themselves 
at the expense of the city. Saloons have en- 
joyed the protection of the police for money, 
and, as in New York, it appears to be the cus- 
tom of many labor leaders here to levy tribute 
on contractors and builders for the prevention 
of strikes, and for securing such help and 
material as they wish. Investigation into 
these charges has begun, and will probably 
continue till their truth or their falsity is dem- 
onstrated. At any rate, capital has been shy 
about investments in Chicago this year, and 
new buildings and improvements on old build- 
ings have been very few. 
also, of the purpose of railroad managers to 
lay off as many men as possible the coming 
winter. The steel mills at South Chicago 
have laid off over a thousand men, whether 
indefinitely or for a few weeks is not yet 
certain. 


Pulpit Patriotism 

Nearly all the more prominent pulpits bore 
witness Sunday to the desire of the churches 
for purity and honesty in public life. Bishop 
Fallows, Drs. Bartlett, Thorp and Beaton, 
were among the most earnest in condemning 
the men who enrich themselves at the expense 
of the people, and in criticising the methods 
of city government which make such enrich- 
ment possible. 


Rumors are rife, 


A University Trust 


President James of Northwestern University 
has ideas of education as large as those of 
President Harper. He is now seriously seek- 
ing to unite all the Methodist colleges and 
universities in the country under one central 
management. This will secure uniformity 
in courses of study and standards of attain- 
ment, and will be in the interests of economy. 
The organization of the church would render 
such an affiliation or union of its educational 
institutions easier than in some other denomi- 
nations. It need hardly be said that North- 
western is to be the center around which all 
the other institutions shall revolve. 


The Actors’ Church Alliance 


A chapter, as it is called, of the Actors’: 
Church Alliance of America, has just been 
formed in Chicago. The meeting was held in 
the parish house of Grace Episcopal Church. 
Dr. Clinton Locke, its former rector, was made 
honorary president. The present rector, Rey. 
W. O. Waters, was chosen active president, 
with Dr. Gunsaulus as one of the vice-presi- 
dents. Rev. W. W. Wilson, rector of St. 
Marks Church was appointed secretary. The 
Episcopalians are most prominent in the new 
organization because they have hitherto shown 
most interest in seeking to bring the theaters 
and the churches into closer contact, the Ac- 
tors’ Church Union in England, it is claimed, 
has done much good, as has a similar one in 
New York. 


Indiana Harbor 


No state has contributed more to the growth 
of Chicagothan Indiana. Hitherto she has de- 
rived little benefit from her contributions. 
She now proposes to establish a harbor east of 
the city, to which a share at least of the trade 
which now reaches Chicago will come. With 
a canal two hundred feet wide and deep 
enough for the largest ships that navigate the 
lake, and the foundations already laid for a 
manufacturing center, there is no reason why 
the hope of the state should not be partially 
realized. The governor of the state and many 
prominent officials took part in the exercises 
connected with the opening of the harbor 
Oct. 24 


A Thoughtful Courtesy 


On Oct. 27 Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Barton gave 
a reception to the new Presbyterian pastor, 
the Methodist minister of Oak Park and Drs. 
Tenney and Brodie, the new secretaries of the 
American Missionary Association and the 
Illinois Home Missionary Society. The pur- 
pose was to make these brethren acquainted 
with each other and to introduce them to the 
people among whom they are to work. 

Chicago, Oct. 31. FRANKLIN, 


Spurgeon’s sermons are still selling at the 
normal rate while he lived, and his publishers 
have sufficient in hand to provide for the 
weekly publication of a new one for the next 
seven years. Anglican clergymen, and Sun- 
day school teachers are steady buyers. _ 
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Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


Brooklyn Congregational Club 

Fresh from its laurels of the public rally of a 
week previous, the Brooklyn Club held, Oct. 
26, one of its most successful meetings. Only 
once before—at the time of the Ecumenical 
Council three years ago—has there been so 
large attendance; never before so many new 
members (36) received. The Norwegian male 
chorus sang charming native selections. Dr. C. 
H. Richards was tendered an informal reception 
and welcomed in his official capacity, as he 
spoke of its opportunities. In the principal 
address of the evening, on Aspects of the Fight 
for Good Government in Greater New York, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott summarized -the situation 
as being a struggle between right and wrong; 
between honesty and dishonesty, and urged 
that as the present administration is an honest 
one it should be retained in power. 


Dr. Abbott at Plymouth 

Dr. Abbott preached twice at Plymouth, 
Oct. 25, in the absence of Dr. Hillis on a West- 
ern lecture tour. Large audiences greeted the 
former pastor and spontaneous receptions 
were tendered after each service. 


Innovations at Pilgrim 

In these days when preaching services are 
so often followed by a mad raee for home, the 
Church of the Pilgrims, under Dr. Dewey’s 
leadership, has devised interesting sequences 
for both morning and evening services. A 
half-hour young people’s prayer meeting, well 
attended and creditably conducted, follows the 
Sunday morning service. This unusual hour 
for meeting will attract the attention of those 
perplexed with the problem of young people’s 
gatherings. Especially successful is the sec- 
ond after meeting, when a large proportion of 
the Sunday evening audience assemble in the 
prayer room fora twenty-minute song service. 
The room often overflows with this ‘‘ family 
gathering.’”” The warm glow from pretty 
lamps brought in for the occasion adds a par- 
ticularly cozy and homelike appearance; 
Dr. Dewey presides informally; hymns are 
selected by the audience; the singing is spir- 
ited and hearty; the time limit is carefully 
adhered to; and the service closes with silent 
prayer, benediction and the hymn, Now the 
Day is Over. 
Central’s New Sunday School 

Central Church, Brooklyn, has extended its 
influence by starting a Sunday school in the 
St. Mark’s section of the city. Temporary 
quarters have been secured in a store and Mr. 
Hoople, formerly superintendent of Bethesda 
Sunday school, has been placed in charge. 
Dr. Cadman and others in authority say that 
the school is established because a field exists 
for it, and with the hope that a church organi- 
zation will develop. ie 


Puritan's Threefold Organization 

Oct. 25 marked the second anniversary of 
Rev. “perivorias L. Taylor’s pastorate at Pur- 
itan. A noteworthy accomplishment of this 
brief ministry is the remodeling of the depart- 
ments ofthe church. Three organizations have 
been effected intended to comprise the entire 
parish. A men’s club of seventy-five pro- 
motes good fellowship. The various women’s 
organizations have given place to a Women’s 
Guild, with a triple division of its work into 
local, homeland and foreign. There is one 
treasury and one treasurer, with separate ac- 
counts. By provision of the constitution at 
least a certain proportion of net proceeds of 
entertainments must be devoted to the foreign 
and homeland funds. The guild is auxiliary 
both to the Woman’s Board of Missions and 
to the Women’s Home Missionary Union of 
the state. 

This fall the Young People’s Association 
has been effected. It has a strong committee 
on religious work to arrange for special young 
people's services, encourage their attendance 
at church services, participation in its prayer 


meetings, Bible study and interest in mis- 
sions. The executive committee is to encour- 
age the organization of groups, clubs and 
classes which will be recognized as depart- 
ments. These already include a boys’ singing 
club and two girls’ and five boys’ gymnasium 
classes. Organized classes in the Sunday 
school will also be included under this scheme. 
The younger members of the association are 
to be organized as a Junior department, with, 
its own social meetings, the Junior Endeavor 
taking its place asa department. This move- 
ment to simplify and economize the organiza- 
tions of the church has been enthusiastically 
supported. 


A Social Half-Hour 


This is another feature at Puritan. At the 
close of the evening service a large proportion 
of the congregation pass into the social rooms; 
and the young people, entirely without formal- 
ity, but with the organist at the piano, have 
a delightful half-hour of song. The occasion 
affords opportunity to introduce strangers; 
and here the pastor comes into contact with 
more new people than in the remainder of the 
week. This now recognized feature has been 
running nearly two years. 


United’s Co-operation of Men and Boys 


A men’s club seems to be an indispensable 
feature of Brooklyn churches, while boys’ 
work is carried onin several. United Church, 
under the tactful leadership of its pastor, has 
again justified its name by combining the two 
lines of work into one organization. The 
boys have an additional set of officers, and 
meet weekly for games, parliamentary drill, 
extempore speaking, debates and addresses on 
different phases of civic life; but the men and 
boys together attend its monthly meetings. 
The club’s successful annual banquet, Oct. 20, 
evinced rare unanimity of interest in the club, 
the pastor and the church. 


Manhattan Association 


It met last.week with better attendance and 
interest than at any meeting in recent years. 
Nine recent graduates from seminaries were 
nominated for membership. Rey. T.S. Braith- 
waite was made moderator. Missionary Prog- 
ress was the theme of the addresses. Dr. 
Swift described the work of the American 
Tract Society, Dr. Fox that of the Bible Soci- 
ety and Dr. Judson Smith, in place of Dr. 
Creegan, represented the American Board. 
Notable addresses were made by Dr. William 
Hayes Ward and Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall. 
The former eonsidered National Problems, 
urging effort to educate and uplift Negroes 
as individuals, not as a race. President Hall 
reviewed the religious and political conditions 
in Japan. OBSERVER. 


Northern California Association 


The meeting held at Woodlawn, Oct. 6-9, 
drew together 165 delegates. The pastor, Rev. 
C. C. Smoot, was notably efficient and his 
people unreservedly hospitable. Seventeen 
years ago, at a meeting in the same church, it 
was decided to divide this great state by or- 
ganizing the General Association of Southern 
California. The meetings just held were full 
of fraternal spirit, high intellectual quality, 
vitality and worship. It was an assemblage 
of alert souls, open to more light, reaching 
after the freshest methods, intent upon living 
issues. 

The paramount interest was in the Bible and 
religious education. Rey. C. R, Brown made 
his three morning studies of The Acts so 
profitable that such Bible studies will prob- 
ably becomé a permanent feature of our state 
meetings. In a paper on the present state of 
Old Testament criticism, Professor Badé of 
Pacific Seminary spoke so sincerely for the 
truth as to disarm opposition and to win uni- 
versal interest for critical study. 


_ warmly defended, 


Rev. C. G. eS 
trained Sunday school pera: oo oedipal 

‘* pedagogical skill and Biblieal 
absolutely fundamental hereafter,” and ihe ‘ 
required equipment so great as to constitu t 
new profession open only to men not yet 
sorbed in the active pastorate and having ac- . 
cess to new methods, resources and instruct- __ 
ors. In accord with this, the association re- 
quested Pacific Seminary to provide training 
for Bible teachers and courses of Bible study 
in connection with the University of Califor- 
nia summer school. 7 

Especially significant was the action laying. 
upon a committee of three appointed for three 
years the study of religious conditions, to- 
gether with the presentation of results in the 
annual narrative of the state of our churches. 
Is it not time for Congregationalists all over 
the land to provide in common for such studies 
by men prepared to make their investigations 
scientifie and their results widely valuable? 

In a discriminating paper Professor Buck- 
ham of Pacific Seminary characterized reli- 
gious thought as tending to rapid progress, 
concentration on the vital doctrines, freedom 
safe-guarded by deepening humility, and con-_ 
servation of past gains. The pulpit received 
attention under the subjects of expository 
preaching and ministerial shortcomings, as 
well as in a resolution calling for fullest 
seminary training for preachers. 2 

Closely second in interest to religious edu- 
cation was church administration and work. 

We became aware of heightened denomina- 
tional loyalty. Weare awaking to our Chris- 
tian duty to make the most of ourselves, 
Congregational principles were admirably 
stated, and Congregational esprit de corps 
was urged in a spirited paper. The asso- 
ciation adopted improved constitution and 
by-laws, simplifying our organization and 
methods. Membership in the state body, 
for both churches and ministers, was based 
squarely on membership in loeal associations, 
leaving in the hands of the latter the matter 
of denominational standing. The moderator 
was recognized as a standing officer, whose 
duty continues until he has [the next = 
annual meeting. : 

Interest in social movements tn, 7 
self in eloquent addresses to the largest popu- 
lar session of the meetings, The California 
Home Missionary Society has elosed another 
year free of debt. Not one home missionary 
church is pastorless. The other missionary 
societies, home and foreign, were ably repre- 
sented. Special notice- was taken of the re- 
tirement of Rey. Walter Frear and the as- 
sumption of the American Board’s work by 
Rey, H. M. Tenney. An evangelistic com- 

was appointed to consider employing 
a general missionary. Work with boys was 
winsomely presented. The Christian En- 
deavor Society was sharply meee and 


Nothing more significant was Sint by the . 
association than two actions looking toward 
church union. One was a resolution unani- 
mously approving our negotiations with Meth- 
odist Protestants and United Brethren. = taba 
other was the adoption of terms of | 
co-operation with California — 1s. 
They and we have been p : nity 
some years with good results. prac 
is now reduced to definite and bi 


own southern and northern 
will be offered to other dene 
in the faith that one by one they wi 
this effort to heal the body of Chris 


Instead of saying to the poor that they ougl 
to have more things and then they would 
better off, re ad thet Seana 
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_ winter. 


In and Around Boston 


The opening meeting of the year was at the 


_ ‘Hotel Bellevue, whither the club has gone 


ae ‘its former meeting place—the Hotel 
-‘Brunswick—and this solely for reasons of 
"economy. The outlook committee, varying 
the order of procedure, presented expert opin- 
ions in letters from first-hand authorities on 


the general theme for discussion—Social Sal- 


wage. Col. William Evans, commander of the 
New England department of the Salvation 
Army, set forth the practical and religious 
methods employed by the army in bringing 
wrecked manhood to repair its waste and to 
take a self-reliant, social attitude toward life 
rather than a weak, individualistic one. Prof. 
Hi. H. Powers, formerly of the department of 
sociology at Cornell University, discussed the 
ajuestion of salvation of men from the sociolog- 
ical and scientific point of view. 

‘The new administration, under the lead of 
Pres. Everett E. Kent, is planning to make the 
mext meeting of the club, Dec. 2, one at which 
denominational affairs will be discussed fully. 
Secretary Emrich of the Massachusetts Home 
_ Missionary Society will describe conditions 
in New England, and Sec. Don M. Shelton of 
the Home Missionary Society will deal with 
the broader national field and the responsi- 
bility to it of young men in the churches. The 
following evening, in one of the city churches, 
under the auspices of the club, a missionary 
rally for young Congregationalists will be 
held, at which addresses by Secretaries Hicks 
and Shelton will be given. 


‘Twentieth Century Club Biblical Courses 

Prof. H. G, Mitchell of Boston University 
has just closed the first of the Biblical courses 
‘arranged by the Twentieth Century Club this 


hundred and twenty-five on the five after- 
noons indicated a cordial interest in Biblical 
lectures, especially as those present included 
many theological students, pastors and Sunday 
school teachers. Professor Mitchell had un- 
usual opportunities for investigation during 


_ the year which he spent in Jerusalem as the 


resident director of the American School for 
Semitie s He took over one thousand 
photographs in all parts of Palestine. From 


_ these he selected the most interpretative and 


i. 
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; Rig reminded of College Hall larks. 


picturesque for use in the stereopticon. His 


 Jeetures in connection with this exhibition of 


the pictures give a new and faithful impres- 
sion of the Holy Land. 

Two new courses of lectures which offer 
unusual privileges to Biblieal students begin 
this week. Prof. H. S: Nash of the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge is to rata 
for eight Tuesday evenings, the Liter 
and Life in the Apostolic Age. Prof. Henry 
YP. Smith of Amherst College will lecture for 
twelve Saturday afternoons on the Literature 
and History of Israel until the Exile. This 
will be the first thorough course of lectures on 
this subject constructed entirely on modern 
lines offered to the general public. Edward 
H. Chandler, the secretary of the Twentieth 
Century Club, will be glad to furnish tickets 
and further information. 


- A Successful Fourteen Months at the Franklin 
se 


Boola, Beela, Bala, Bear, 

What's the matter with the Franklin Square? 

It’s allright. It’s all right, 

Franklin Square House’s out of sight, 
sang out a group of prettily gowned girls, 
last Thursday night, in practiced chorus, and 
ee guest wandered among the lively bevies 
of girls and women who filled the large cor- 
and reception rooms of the Franklin 
‘House with gay chat and laughter, he 
Here 
re shop girls, stenographers, conservatory 
college girls mingling in happy democ- 
racy. The slender, dark-eyed girl from the 
South, in Boston to train herself for a pub- 
lie ‘reader, locked arms with the round-faced, 


An average attendance of about one 
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practical Maine girl attending the new school 
for dressmakers on the main floor. Evyery- 
where were flowers, lights, pale evening 
gowns and pretty young faces, with a plentiful 
sprinkling of white-haired working ‘“ girls,” 
no less pleasant to look upon, for the Franklin 
Square House was holding its second annual 
reception and the outlook was auspicious 
for the clearing of the debt and the enlarging 
of the already too narrow quarters. 

Rev. George L. Perin, the founder, re- 
ported that in the fourteen months of service 
1,070 permanent guests and 2,037 transients 
had been accommodated, while statistics for 
the month of October showed that 367 perma- 
nent guests were then entertained at the 
house. The past year has seen the furnishing 
of the hospital, in connection with which are 
given the free services of four visiting physi- 
cians and a trained nurse. The Stevens 
House on the Washington Street side has 
been bought and fitted up to receive the over- 
flow—and best of all the girls are happy 
and contented. Now who will institute a plan 
whereby working girls who cannot afford to 
pay the minimum price, $4.50 a week, may be 
comfortably and safely housed ? 


Noon Missionary Meetings 


Like a daily dip into the annual gatherings 
of our great missionary societies are the hour- 
long meetings this week at Tremont Temple, 
which, in harmony with the spirit of federation 
in the air, represent the foreign work of four 
evangelical denominations. On Monday, Tur- 
key, Burmah and China were heard from 
through representatives of Congregationalists, 
Baptists and Methodists. On Tuesday Africa 
and Hawaii had the floor, Dr. Gordon presid- 
ing. Mr. Harry Lambert’s singing adds effec- 
tiveness. The body of the house is well filled, 


interest is cumulative and the people stay 


through. 


Bible Land Explorations 


An interesting address on this topie was the 
order at the Monday Meeting. The speaker, 
Prof. D. G. Lyon of Harvard University, 
brought valuable opinions from personal ob- 
servation in Egypt and Palestine and of broad 
study in rig? pes 


Back from Africa 


Weighing twenty pounds less than when he 
went away last April, but feeling, as he ex- 
presses it, twenty pounds better, Sec. E. E. 
Strong, D. D., of the American Board Depu- 
tation to Africa returned to his desk in the 
Congregational House last Friday, and was 
the recipient of the warmest kind of a wel- 
come from his coworkers. If the thinning 
process had gone much further it would have 
blunted the point of the nice differentiation 
between him and his associate in the Deputa- 
tion, Rev. Sydney Strong, D. D., of Oak Park, 
Ill., that was made by a native Christian in an 
announcement at the annual meeting of the 
missionin Umzumbe. ‘‘ Today,’’ said he, “the 
thin Dr. Strong will preach, and tomorrow we 
shall hear from the thick Dr. Strong.’’ 

Certainly the long journey of 23,000 miles 
and the rapid traveling might be expected to 
produce some reduction of flesh. The Depu- 
tation visited every one of the fourteen stations 
in two missions—the Zulu and East African, 
and tarried in the homes of all the mission- 
aries, besides meeting hundreds of natives 
and representatives of the different national- 
ities to be found in South Africa. Think of 
the amount of handshaking which such. a 
record involves! The Deputation spent two 
months in Natal and forty days in Gazaland 
on the Eastern coast where they were trans- 
ported from point to point on the backs of 
donkeys or in the conveyance known as the 
mashila, a kind of box supported by bamboo 
poles which natives carry. Naturally the de- 
mands for sermons and addresses were con- 
stant and though Dr. Strong packed away in 
his bag before leaving America, a dozen of 
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presumably his best sermons, he did not once 
resort to them, inasmuch as the need of some- 
thing exactly suited to every occasion soon 
became apparent. 

The most surprising and perhaps the most 
gratifying feature in the trip was the revelation 
of the high esteem in which representatives of 
the American Board are held in South Afriea. 
Dr. Strong was entirely unprepared for such 
exhibitions of courtesy on the part of the lead- 
ing officials as came to the surface, for example, 
in the public reception at Durban in which 
the mayor and other prominent men shared. 
Moreover the Deputation was able to have 
friendly conferences with influential leaders 
in the public life of South Africa, including 
the lieutenant governor of the Transvaal and 
Lord Milner, the high commissioner. 

Dr. Strong also comes back with a deep con- 
viction of the character, stability and vigor 
of the Zulu race and of the personal worth 
of our converts. He heard no less than twenty 
sermons from native preachers and was im- 
pressed by their unction and their grasp of 
the Christian gospel. The special ends set 
before the Deputation were to a large degree 
accomplished. The vexed question regarding 
the disposition of the property known as mis- 
sion reserves was put in the way of satis- 
factory adjustment after the Deputation had 
had along and agreeable conference with the 
secretary of native affairs. As respects the 
cheering of the missionaries and the native 
churches, the result of the teur of visitation 
was even more satisfactory than had been 
anticipated. 

Dr. Strong speaks appreciatively of the help- 
fulness of the late Mrs. Sydney Strong, who 
died just before the Deputation reached Italy. 
He does not see any clear connection between 
her trip and her sudden and lamented death. 
She had been well all through the journeyings 
and had proved herself an effective speaker 
and had made herself particularly welcome in 
the homes of the missionaries. HW. A. B. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Two noted writers and teachers are to be in 
this country this autumn. Mark Guy Pearse, 
the Methodist author, is already in Canada on 
a preaching and lecturing tour. Prof. Marcus 
Dods of Edinburgh comes a little later, to 
deliver a series of addresses in Chicago. 


Mrs. Luey Rider Meyer is the first woman 
delegate elected to the Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference. She has been chosen to 
that position by the Rock River electoral con- 
ference. Mrs. Meyer is a graduate of Oberlin 
College and is principal of the Chicago Train- 
ing School for women for city, home and for- 
eign missions. She is a New Englander by 
birth and has been a pioneer in Sunday school 
and deaconess work. 


The industrial work in connection with the 
Famine Children’s orphanage at Oorfa, India, 
has grown to such dimensions that Miss Shat- 
tuck and Miss Chambers feel it imperatively 
needs a man’s superintendence. They would 
guarantee traveling expenses, as missionaries 
travel, and a small salary for three years toa 
Christian business man who should decide to 
devote himself to this work. The orphanage 
is cordially approved by the American Board, 
and inquiries as to the present appeal may be 
referred to D. N. Blakely, M. D., care of F. H. 
Wiggin, treasurer American Board, Boston. 


The world’s Y. W. C. A. has issued a eall 
for a week of prayer for the young women of 
the world, Noy. 8-14. Four young American 
women go out this autumn as foreign secreta- 
ries: Miss Newell of Radcliffe College and 
Miss McElroy of New York to India: Miss 
Morrison of the University of Minnesota to 
the Woman’s University of Tokio; and Miss 
Berninger of the Presbyterian Board to work 
among factory girls in Shanghai. Mrs. T. S. 
Gladding of Montclair, N. J., was chosen to 
fill the vacancy on the world’s committee, 
caused by the death of Miss R. F. Morse. 
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Henry Clay Trumbull—an Appreciation 


The Fruitful and Varied Work of the Well-known Editor, Author, Army Chaplain and Christian Worker 


In an upper room with a Southern exposure 
and abundance of light, in a house in West 
i Philadelphia, there is a distinguished member 
of the society of ‘‘ Shut-Ins”’ at work, whose 
name and fame have gone out throughout the 
earth wherever there has been interest in the 
International Sunday school lesson system 
during the past generation. Surrounded by 
his large library, his completed and unfinished 
manuscripts, his many and carefully kept 
scrap-books, and by pictures and flowers, 
Dr. Trumbull sits day by day writing out his 
reminiscences of the men, good and great, 
whom he has known, or contributing para- 
graphs and editorials to the Sunday School 
Times, with which his name is inseparably 
identified, or penning letters to his friends 
and kindred, or conversing with the many 
acquaintances and friends who are free to 
drop in and chat with him, and whose coming 
he anticipates. 

For three years now he has been incapaci- 
tated for locomotion about the streets, and in 

» moving about his home he has to be aided. 
But his heart is as genial and hospitable, his 
mind as keen, his love of mankind as deep 
and his zest in a good story as fresh as ever 
they were. As he puts it facetiously and 
bravely, ‘“‘I’d rather lose three legs than one 
head”; and you have but to talk with him for 
a brief time to see that God’s will for him in 
this has been cheerfully accepted, and that 
out of what at first seemed to be loss has come 
gain. 

Never has he written more than lately. 
No book of his, within the same time between 
publication and estimate, has had the circu- 
lation of ‘‘ Individual Work for Individuals,’’ 
whicb, by the way, the evangelistic committee 
of the Presbyterian Church is planning to put 
in the hands of most Presbyterian clergymen 
in the country. From the film of his marvel- 
ously tenacious, photographie memory he is 
printing estimates of the distinguished clergy- 
men, missionaries and laymen he has known; 


while to the younger generation of his kins-, 


folk charged with responsibility for editing 
and publishing the Sunday School Times he 
is a sage counselor. 

To aceount for the man and his career you 
have to go back to Scotland and Connecticut, 
both lands where practicality and interest in 
spiritual things have gone hand in hand, The 
‘Trumbulls (or Turnbulls, as they were called 
in Seotland) for generations have been an hon- 
ored family in Connecticut. ‘* Brother Jona- 
than’? was a Trumbull. J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, a brother of Henry Clay Trumbull, was 
| ‘*the most learned and acute bibliographer of 
his day,’”’ a man of marvelous range of learn- 
ing. 

Dr. Trumbull was born in Stonington, 
June 8, 1830. His name was given to him by 
a father at a time when loyalty to Henry Clay 
was not taking precisely this form generally 
among Federalists and Whigs. The boyhood 
life was one of learning through doing as well 
as by receiving or acquiring information from 
books. A period of study at Williston Semi- 
nary gave him his education in part. Then 
came a varied business career, in which he 
acquired knowledge of men and affairs which 
ever has stood and still stands him in stead. 
If you ask him why he has written so ex- 
haustively on Friendship the Master Passion, 
or Individual Work for Individuals, or why 
so much of his output now is of a biograph- 
jeal sort, he will reply that from the very first 
his primary interest in life has not been in 
abstractions, but in persons who incarnated 
principles; that from his youth up he has 
been intensely interested in men as men. 

Hence it was but natural that his active, 
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Christian life began by his response to the 
personal appeal of a friend in a letter. He 
was at work at the time in a Hartford railroad 
office. A Stonington friend reluctantly did 
what he believed to be his duty, and wrote to 
young Trumbull about his soul’s welfare. 
It was the touch needed to bring about an 
easy capitulation to the gospel’s message. 
Charles G. Finney at the time was preaching 
in Hartford, and undér him the young convert 
got his instruction in matters of theology and 
religion, a fact which Dr. Trumbull says he 
is profoundly grateful for, because, as a con- 
sequence, he was not trained in any recognized 
school of theology. It has led to Dr. Trum- 
bull’s indisposition ‘*to count himself of any 
one denomination in strict and conventional 
theological views.’’ He was bred a Congrega- 
tionalist. Like many other New Englanders. 
he has been an attendant at a Presbyterian 
chtirch since he went to Philadelphia in 1875 

Of him it was said years ago that he had ‘‘a 
Conservative head and a Radical heart.’’ 

The fact that the gospel came to him by the 
words of a friend; that he so soon came under 
the spell of Finney, the evangelist; that he 
at once threw himself into city missionary 
work in Hartford, inspired by the example of 
David Hawley—uncle of Senator Hawley— 
and Elias R. Beadle, where the main object of 
activity was soul-winning; and the fact that 
his friend, Horace Bushnell, then in Hartford, 
was an independent thinker and not a conyven- 
tional theologian—all these stamped upon the 
young man the purpose to be a soul-winner, 
to have his own way of thinking in matters 
religious, to depend ultimately upon the guid- 
ance of God through immediate revelation 
rather than upon the authority of the Church 
or the Bible even. 

He rejoices in the fact that he came under 
the influence of men not bound by ordinary 
restrictions. He believes that he was provi- 
dentially fitted by them for labor, first as a 
city missionary, then as a non-denominational 
Sunday school secretary, later as an army 
chaplain, and then as an editor of a non-de- 
nominational periodical devoted to Sunday 
school work. 

This eclectic preparation for his life work by 
men unconventionally trained, who looked at 
matters from an unconventional point of view, 
unquestionably has influenced Dr. Trumbull’s 
career, and limited as well as expanded his 
influence, One, for instance, cannot but ad- 
mire—both from the theoretical and the prac- 
tical standpoint—the argument for personal 
work iu winning souls which he sets forth in 
his book on Individual Work for Individuals, 
and the unusual record as a soul-winner he 
has made, dealing with men one by one as he 
has met them under varying conditions and 
circumstances. But the pulpit has its place, 
historically and practically considered; and 
Dr. Trumbull’s references to preachers and 
their work as such, are not always just, or in 
aceord with his high estimate of the ministry. 

When the Civil War broke out Dr. Trumbull 
ardently wished to go as a soldier, and if it 
had been possible, he could have had a high post 
as an officer, for he was of the martial type. 
But his physical condition made him a recruit 
na examining physician could pass. But what 
the State would not use the kingdom of God 
could. A commission as chaplain of the Tenth 
Regiment issued; the layman in short order 
was made a clergyman by a Congregational 
council; three years of rewarding spiritual 
service followed, including trying life in 
prisons in South Carolina and Virginia.’ Then 
the Christian pastor and warrior returned 
North to take up work as missionary secretary 
of the American Sunday School Union. His 
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work took him from Maine to California and 
from Minnesota to Florida, and by it he gained _ 
that insight into the child mind, that knowl- 
edge of methods of administration of Sunday 
schools, that wisdom born of intercourse with 
human beings of all sorts, which, when the 
call came in 1875 to go to Philadelphia to edit 
the Sunday School Times, brought him to the 
new task unusually well equipped. 

If one wishes a picture of the life of the 
soldier, of the appeal which religion—mys- 
tical and practical—makes to men who are 
constantly facing death, enduring hardship or 
suffering pain, or if one wants to get a side- 
light on the better side of human nature, even 
when man is engaged in strife with his fellow- 
man, there is no book better than Dr. Trum- 
bull’s War Memories of a Chaplain. It has 
the personal. note—but something more. It 
deals with the elemental things of life, and 
describes a side of humanity’s mixed make-up 
which forces one, as he lays the book down, to j 
think better of his kind, and of his country. b 

It is interesting to know that while Dr. | 
Trumbull was secretary of the Connecticut , 
State Sunday School Association, traveling 
about New England and planting Sunday 
schools from which churches came later, he f 
was impressed in 1858 precisely as men are s 
now with the degeneracy of the hill towns, 
the waning of the native stock, the perils 
from foreign immigration. Then as now the 
indictment was impeached; then as now 
investigation (by specially appointed commis- P 
sion) sustained the charge that important 4 
modifications of society were going on, and ' 
that the Protestant Chureh had a duty to ; 
perform. There is nothing new under the ’ 
sun, and the cry of the waning influence of 
the Church and the decay of Puritan and Pil- 
grim ideals is an old ery. 

It is interesting also to know that Dr. Trum- 
bull’s first writing for the press on Sunday 
school themes was for The Congregational- 
ist in 1868, and at the solicitation of Mr. Charles 
A. Richardson, then its managing editor. Dr. 
Trumbull will show you with pride in his 
scrapbook of the period, the first article he 
wrote; and in doing it he has what for a jour- 
nalist, is the same air of pride, that an ordi- 
nary man who is a father, has, in presenting 
his first-born son to his old college chum, long 
absent in a foreign land. In view of what Dr. 
“Trumbull has since accomplished with his pen, 
The Congregationalist today has a 
pride in its former managing editor's pre- 
science. 

From writing for The Congregationalist 
and other religious weeklies which saw that 
he had something to say in a fresh and 
ing way, Dr. Trumbull in due time came to 
a throne of his own, where he was to gather 
around him liberally educated subordir 
distinguished contributo: ‘0 : 
ican—and to profoundly influence he 
religious instruction of the young 
the English-reading world. ; 
to edit the Sunday School 
circulation of 16,000. It came to I 
culation of 160,000 under his ma 
agement, and if in recent y: 
has decreased it has not been f 
editing or management, but beca) 
religious weeklies it has been p 
a non-religious epoch, and because 
tition from journals established 
eral: denominations to meet the 1 
day school scholars and teachers. 

As an editor Dr, Trumbull w 
to enlist the best Conservative Biblical 
arship of this country and Great Britai 
Germany. He spared no expense in g 
features like Gladstone’s Impregnable 
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Seripture. His own contributions were the 
| fruit of his long experience as an observer of 
men, and of teaching of religion to children 
| and youth. His native Yankee shrewdness, 


__ powers of analysis, concentration, and com- 
_ pressed expression made his matter full of 


_ pith and his manner taking. Bushnell had 
taught him the art of summing up an editorial 
or @ paragraph in a phrase—for a title—that 
either carried conviction or piqued curiosity 
or provoked dissent. 
Out of this editorial work on the Times and 
out of his long experience and his many con- 
_ yersations with men and his correspondence 
with contributors there naturally grew up a 
body of literature of his own, his books: 
Teaching and Teachers; Hints on Child- 
Training; The Yale Lectures on the Sunday 
Sehool; and the six small volumes issued in 
1889, in which are brought together many of 
his editorials. Through these books, through 
his weekly message to thousands of Sunday 
school teachers, pastors and Christian workers 
who have read the Times, it is quite within 
bounds to say that for a decade or two, from 
1875 on, Dr. Trumbull was the most influen- 
tial figure in this country in training Protes- 
tant teachers and children in Bible study. 

In 1881 need of recuperation of health led 
him to the Orient. Egypt, Arabia and Syria 
were visited and studied with all the avidity 
of one whose thought for years had been on 
Old Testament themes. To him it fell to dis- 
eoyer the site of Kadesh-barnea, and much 
that he afterward embodied in his books, The 
Blood Covenant, The Threshold Covenant, 
The Covenant of Salt, and Studies in Oriental 
Social Life. Lacking in that scholastic train- 
ing and linguistic attainment which theoret- 


in the Orient, Dr. Trumbull by intuition, by 
pertinacity, by utilization of the data fur- 
nished by scholars following his directions— 
both as editor of the Times and as author of 
these books—has done a remarkable work in 
a realm where academic training and expert 
knowledge are supposed to be indispensable. 
His brother, J. Hammond Trumbull, was a 
marvel as a linguist and versatile bibliogra- 
pher; and swift, mysterious acquisition of 
information would seem to have been an in- 
herited trait with both men. 

Equally remarkable was the full conversion 
of the Yankee man of business and shrewd 
- editor, by his trip to the East, to the opinion 

that the Oriental religion of the Bible is with 

difficulty understood and accepted by the Oc- 
cidental; that the Bible is not to be read for 
what it says but for what it means; that, as 

Bushnell taught him when he was a youth in 

Ilartford, words are but ineffectual symbols 

for great realities of religion which never can 

be adequately expressed. 
In fact one cannot talk with Dr. Trumbull 

or read what he has written without be ng im- 

pressed with the vein of mysticism which runs 

through his character and which makes him 
another of the many illustrations which New 

England ean furnish of men who have been 
~ endowed with shrewdness, common sense, 

capacity to look out for this world’s affairs, 

and: yet who, withal, have been of a po- 
etical, self-surrendered, divinely-led type of 
soul, finditig satisfaction in symbolism, trust- 
ing God for direct guidance in every step of 
life, the Living Christ being a personality 
more real and vital than any earthly comrade 
or kinsman. ' 
Dr. Trumbull’s religion has been an experi- 
ential religion. He believes in God because he 
is sure that God has had personal relations 
with him. In his books, Prayer: Its Nature 
and Scope, and Illustrative Answers to Prayer, 
“his theory of Providence, and of religion as a 
matter of vital relation between persons is set 

_ forth clearly. God to him has minute interest 
in every detail of his life ; always has had it ; 
always will. And yetif you will read the chap- 
ter in the Illustrative Answers to Prayer, en- 
titled Knowing God’s Voice When He Speaks, 
you will see that Dr. Trumbull is a rationalis- 


ically should be the equipment of a discoverer | 
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tic mystic. But as much as Joan of Arce be- 
lieved that she heard God speaking to her, so 
he believes God has spoken to him again and 
again. So confident is he that God inter- 
poses in human affairs that when you ask 
him to appraise current tendencies in the ec- 
clesiastical, religious or intellectual world, he 
is loath to be a prophet in the predictive sense, 
for what is prophecy but folly. “‘ ‘Man pro- 
poses and God disposes!’ The Lord knows 
what is best, what will happen. Why should 
I pass my feeble judgment on men and 


Mr. Trumbull in early manhood 


events ? All will be for the best. I may not 
see how, but it will be,’’ he virtually says. 
Consequently this is but an appreciation— 
not an interview. Dr. Trumbull has fought 
the good fight, done a large work, is now hap- 
pily engaged in literary pursuits which are 
making his last days prolific and blessed. He 
will not be ‘‘ drawn’”’ into controversy about 
varying ideals of religious education, or Bible 


Chapiain Trumbull preaching 


study. Younger men must fight that battle 
out. But I did get him to say that he has 
no patience with the opinion that the Bible is 
less known today than formerly. He admits 
that formerly it was memorized more than it is 
now, but not read as intelligently nor as gener- 
ally nor studied with anything like the appara- 
tus for making it intelligible. But though he 
has done so much to aid in making it intelligi- 
ble by his own writings and by employing ex- 
pert scholars, he confesses that after all the 
Bible is at its best when read for inspiration 
rather than for information, and that a simple 
hearted believer coming to it for revelation of 
the life that is in it will get more from it than 
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one approaching it as a text-book or as an arse- 
nal of dogmatie opinion. 

Dr. Trumbull has been a mystie but a 
rational mystic ; he has believed in illumina- 
tion and progressive revelation, but he has 
believed also that some things were settled in 
ethics. His book A Lie Never Justifiable, has 
not the shadow of a justification in it for the 
opportunist in morals.. He faced this par- 
ticular problem when a prisoner in Libby 
Prison; life and meditation since then have 
not altered his view. In this book there rings 
out the Puritan note of ancient Old and New 
England, that of loyalty to an ideal come dis- 
aster personal or social. 

Intuition of a mysterious and mystical sort 
gaining victories in realms where not ordina- 
rily applied—for instance, in study of Semitic 
origins, shrewdness and common sense of a 
practical sort, profound conviction, born both 
of study of principles and by illumination as 
the result of communion with God, large ad- 
ministrative and constructive capacity in tak- 
ing the work of others and making it into a 
harmonious effective whole, whether that 
whole were a weekly newspaper or a book on 
Friendship or on Kadesh-barnea, abiding con- 
secration to the pursuit of winning men to 
knowledge of and belief in Jesus Christ, and 
implicit faith in God, come what may—these 
have been marked characteristics of the career 
of Dr. Trumbull. 

If there is any criticism to be passed upon 
his present occupation, it is that he is writing 
too much about other men and too little about 
himself directly, a charge recently made by a 
discriminating critic on Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale’s and the late Richard Henry Stoddard’s 
recent books of reminiscence. They shed but 
little new light on the great men they have 
known, and too little light on their own very 
interesting, intellectual and spiritual evolu- 
tion. One can go through Dr. Hale’s books 
and make out from them a sort of autobiogra- 
phy, and so with Dr. Trumbull’s. Each has 
been extraordinarly frank and communicative. 
But there are gaps to be filled. A complete, 
well proportioned, intimate history of each 
man’s career would be far more likely to be 
read generally a generation hence than the 
chapters—excellent though they be—in which 
each is giving his reminiscences of the great 
men he has met. 


Men’s Clubs and Their 


Promoters 


The Federation of Men’s Clubs of New Eng- 
land met Oct. 27 in the Edwards Church, North- 
ampton. M. E. Daniels, the president and one 
of the foremost men in the movement, has 
been untiring in the organization. Sixty-five 
clubs were represented by letter and fifty 
delegates reported for thirty clubs for Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
Many addresses were given and valuable in- 
formation as to the extension and formation 
of organizations in the country. 

Rey. W. H. Allbright, D. D., of Dorchester, 
in an optimistic and enthusiastic speech, fore- 
shadowed a movement that will radiate its wise 
and helpful influence far and wide. Men he 
said are needed in our churches to aid in 
civic, philanthropie and Christian work, and 
their power should be felt in every com- 
munity. Rev. R. H. Potter of Hartford made 
an earnest plea for the same devotion to the 
higher interests of every community which 
men give to business and commercial life. 
Benevolent and philanthropic work should 
be made prominent in this already strong 
organization. The conscience, business abil- 
ity, common sense of true men, should be 
put info church work, and the pastor ought 
to expect the moral and helpful influence of 
the men in and out of the church. 8. E. B. 


Reverence for age is a fair test of the vigor 
of youth,—Charles Kingsley. 


View of uray, Britany 
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A Great Religious Festival in Brittany 


The Picturesque and Touching Features of a Gathering which Attracts Thousands 


Of all the great religious gatherings of 
western France, the yearly pilgrimage to 
the Chureh of Ste. Anne D’Auray is the 
most popular and most largely attended. 
Time is reckoned by it; it is a calendar 
for the pious Breton. Weeks in advance 
I had noticed the flaring yellow posters 
in all the churches from St. Malo to Brest 
and St. Nazaire promising an attendance 
of a score of the highest church digni- 
taries and calling on the faithful to be 
present, Thus it was that, although an 
alien in race and religion, I found myself 
one of many thousands who made their 
way to the lonely spot on a brilliant mid- 
summerday. Leaving the trainat Auray, 
the quaint little town with its interesting 
markets and quays was alive with 
priests and peasants also on their 
way to the famous miracle church 
three miles distant. The whitest 
of white roads led thereto, and 
the finest of white dust covered 
pilgrim and tourist impartially. 

There was no difficulty in find 
ing the way. Everybody was on 
the march, and every 
thing in animal form—except a 
poor pig tied to the door of a 
wayside cottage—was brought 
into requisition as beasts of 
burden. 


move or 


On foot, in wagons, in 
rickety old diligences, on bicycles 
and in automobiles they jour- 
neyed—chaffeur and passenger, in 
the electrical carriages, looking 
like many demons with 
faces masked and muffled heads 
they rushed with mad speed past 
the interminable line of convey- 
ances. 

Whole families, lined up in 
step-ladder fashion, marched sol 
emnly along. <A smileless and 
melancholy looking company 
they were, but with hearts filled 
with high hope as they dreamed 
of what awaited them of heaven's 
blessings in the tented town of 
the Pardon. They prayed, too, 
as they walked, counting beads 
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By FRANK YEIGH 
continually and carrying candles of vary- 
ing lengths to lay on the sacred altars. 
The hoofs of the horses made a song 
of the road as marked as the clack-clack- 
clack of the sabots, but the bells on the 
big blue collars of the beasts and the 
drone of a Brittany bagpipe produced a 
more cheerful note. 

And other sounds there were on this 
sunny French road—the shrill, piteous 
cries of the awful line of unfortunates— 
a nightmare in humanity, as if all the 
homes of the incurable in the republic 
had emptied their inmates along the high- 
way. Horrible, horrible were the crip- 
ples, carried in curious straw-lined carts, 
dumped on beds, of hay in farm wagons, 
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even wheeled in all their helpless paraly- 
sis in barrows. Crutches long and short 
held up tottering limbs, and palsied crea- 
tures shook as if boneless as they slowly 
hobbled along. At the Pardon itself the 
panorama of human suffering was tenfold 
worse, for there were the toothless, the 
eyeless, the noseless, the armless and leg- 
less lined up in columns. A hideous lane 
of arm stumps would be shaken in one’s 
face, to the accompaniment of a whining 
chant for help that haunted one long 
after, and a chance copper thrown into 
the tin cup, with a rattle out of all pro- 
portion to its value, seemed to start all 
the other mendicants into renewed ag- 
onies of begging. Some such scene it 
must have been that so often 
stirred the Nazarene to supreme 
pity as he walked by the shores 
of Galilee or paced the streets 
of the Syrian cities. 

One turned instinctively to the 
brighter picture on every hand. 
Thousands of peasants had gath- 
ered and the sound was that of 
an army in motion. Standing on 
the stone steps of the great 
church, a vivid panorama greeted 
the eye. The headdresses of the 
women proclaimed the district 
from which they hailed. Caps or 
coiffes by the score made an in- 
teresting study, even from a 
man’s point of view, in peasant 
millinery. Stareched into stiff- 
ness and white with much laun- 
dering, some of the head struc- 
tures were fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, broad-brimmed as 
a sombrero, or confined to a 
dainty bit that perched saucily 
on a maiden’s head, Others re- 
sembled sections of stovepipe in 
shape, below which the hair was 
held in a net. Here and there a 
drab bonnet proclaimed a Quaker 
simplicity, but these were in a 
minority. 

Dress skirts stood out from 
the waist like paniers—full-gath- 


, I believe the professional term is. 
wing sleeves were apparently de riguer, 
nd silyer and brass ornaments were worn 
ver the ears, as in Norway and Holland. 
But in skirts and aprons the eternal femi- 


ere adress of purple, there one of green, 
nd a third of magenta added to the color 
cheme. Inthe midst of a group of round- 
faced girls, a bright red skirt stood out in 
-allits inflammatory brightness. Some of 
the ladies showed an absence of hosiery, 
_ and these exhibited a strip of orange be- 
- neath a dark skirt. 
But the men were no less gorgeous. 
- Wide-rimmed and low-crowned felt hats 
had long streamers of felt behind. Short 
_ velvet coats were elaborately embroidered 
and adorned with buttons truly magnifi- 
cent in their effect on the eye. Some 
- swells, indeed, wore cloth belts and gold 
bands across the waistcoat. Others held 
hats in place by a strap under the chin, 
and when this was accompanied by an- 
 tique side whiskers, the effect was strik- 
ing. Baggy trousers to the knee, brightly 
colored stockings, and sabots, filled with 
- straw if too large, completed the attire of 
many asturdy Breton. Thechildren were 
miniatures of their parents, except one 
little lassie who blazed forth in a costume 
of blue, green and black, and carried a 
wonderful woolly doll in her chubby arms. 
Suddenly the bells rang. In a moment 
the seething throng was silenced; even 
the candle and toy venders, the sellers of 
paper horns and cheap ornaments ceased 
to ery their wares. Ina few minutes the 
big church was filled, and what a sight 
_ the white-bouneted congregation made as 
_ it sank on its knees or rose to its feet! 


ae The tension of interest in the service 
was painful. One scarce allowed the 
mind to wander to the great building 

- itself—to its walls lined with marble tab- 
lets, placed there by those who had re- 
 eeived succor from the good saint in re- 
- sponse to fervent prayer: ‘ Hommage a 
Sainte Anne—Hommage de profonde— 
- Gratia—Ez-voto—2 Bacheliers—Guerison 
Obtenue — Reconnaissance — Remer ci- 
nents et demandes—Actions de graces— 
! merci’’—thus they read, while the 
places named indicated that the healed 
ones had come from all parts of the 


world. 
In the cloisters and along the stations 
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of the Cross, other throngs crowded, 
an intense atmosphere of devotion 
being everywhere visible. From 
partially hidden chapels came the 
low murmurs of still other wor- 
shipers. The stones around an old 
well in a cloister were kissed by 
hundreds of kneeling votaries, while 
the rim of the miraculous fountain 


The Miracle Church of Ste. Anne D’ Auray, Brittany 


near by was another center of interest. 
Around the marble basin came and went a 
motly procession—soldiers, sailors, street 
singers, monks and sisters of mercy, the 
maimed, the halt and the blind, o’erbent 
old dames and withered old men, white 
nuns, gray nuns and black nuns—all dipped 
up the healing waters with their fingers. 

In the open square in front of the Seala 

Sancta, hundreds of tired-out folk were 
resting or sleeping, lying prone on the 
dusty grass, or were eating their black 
bread and blacker sausage and drinking 
copious draughts of bitter cider. Moth- 
ers, with babes at the breast, sat on every 
available step. The side streets were so 
many open-air restaurants, huge pans of 
soup boiling over charcoal fires, where a 
bowl of the mixture could be had for a 
sou—if one had the hardihood to indulge 
in it! 
Thus for several days thousands of 
these good Brittany 
folk, deeply  reli- 
gious and as deeply 
superstitious, lived 
at the Pardon City. 
Between — services 
the business was 
unusually brisk, in 
the long lines of 
booths rented by 
the church authori- 
ties, the sale of 
candles and erude 
lithographs of re- 
ligious subjects 
being the chief arti- 
cles of merchan 
dise. One stand 
was devoted to um- 
brellas of archaic 
pattern. 

On a near-by wall 
was the following 
proclamation: ‘‘ At 
the beginning of 
the new century, 
which appears to be dark, the Breton 
will remember the words of Ste. Anne: 
‘God wished that I should be hcnored 
here and that all will come to offer to 
me, who is their mother and their pro- 
tectress, a new homage of their love, 
and a promise to remain Catholic and 
Breton forever.’’? Appended was the 
Pope’s special permit to the pilgrims 
to eat meat on the chief day of the Par- 
don. And the shining gilded figure of 
Saint Anne looked down from the lofty 
spire top upon the hundreds who had an- 
swered her call to worship at her Brittany 
shrine. 

The final scene will last longest in 


“eulture. 


memory: Daylight and twilight 
had passed, and the first stars 
had peeped forth. Again the 
great bells clanged their peremp- 
tory summons to worship; again 
the wide doors of the miracle 
church swung open, and forth 
came a brilliant torchlight pro- 
cession—bishops in gorgeous 
robes, priests in long black lines, 
companies of sisters, bands of 
acolytes, and 
surging behind 
and around them 
the mass of wor- 
shipers.. By the 
flare of torches, 
to the music of 
bells and chant- 
ing of the priestly choir, they marched 
across the great square to the sacred 
stairs, up which the peasants had been 
slowly climbing on their knees all day. 
This time the dignitaries mounted the 
sacred pile to the altar at its top and 
center; below it kneeled forty or fifty 
thousand devotees, and as the night wind 
from the wild sea of the Morbihan swept 
over the moors and fanned the torech- 
lights into twisting banners of flame, the 
chant of the throng rose in a mighty 
wave above the sighing of the winds, and 
God was worshiped ! 


Men’s Troublesome Problems 


Rey. W. J. Dawson, a well-known Congre- 
gational minister in London, has for nearly 
sixteen years conducted a correspondence col- 
umn in the Young Man, a monthly magazine 
conducted in the interest of young men. He 
has received many hundreds of letters from 
strangers laying bare their hearts as in a con- 
fessional as men seldom do except with their 
most intimate friends or under the veil of 
anonymity. He says: 


One of the clearest impressions pro- 
duced by these letters was the loneliness 
and friendlessness of young men. Many 
of those who wrote me lived in great indus- 
trial cities. They were too poor to belong 
to clubs, they had few associates, and 
they felt that no man cared for their 
souls. They had a hard struggle to en- 
dure, with few or none to help them. - 
Some of them had sought in vain the 
help of the churches. They had failed to 
find any public ministry that uplifted 
them, or they had been repelled by the 
coldness or unfriendliness of average well 
to-dochurchgoers. From the first I found 
that the most disquieting problems with 
great numbers of young men were prob- 
lems of religion. Some knew just enough 
of the difficulties of faith to be skeptical, 
and very few knew any one who was 
able to suggest the solution of their diffi- 
culties. With others, the baffling prob- 
lem of life was the social problem. They 
felt keenly the social injustice of life, and 
complained that the public teachers of 
religion had nothing to teach them on 
such questions. Others were trying to 
follow an intellectual. life under immense 
disadvantages. They had few books, they 
did not know what to read, and they felt 
themselves excluded from the pursuit of 
And always, behind all these 
problems, there were the yet more agoniz- 
ing problems of conduct; how to be pure 
amid daily incentives to impurity; how 
to be honest amid the unscrupulous tricks 
of trade; how to maintain conscience 
and integrity among companions who 
made a scoff of both; how to secure the 
imagination from the defilement of evil 
thoughts; how to maintain that perfect 
equilibrium of physical health which is 
the, true guarantee of both mental and 
spiritual virility. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


On the Comfort of Pictures 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


A little photograph of the cloister of 
St. Paul’s (without the walls), Rome, stood 
on my dressing table when a friend came 
to spend a few days with me. | 
how many times she took it up. 

“Tt is the kind of picture one never 
tires of,’’ she said. ‘‘ Every 
day I see something new in 
1G, 

At once I sent abroad for 
another photograph—a 
much larger one—which was 
framed and carried to 
inherown home. Soonafter 
she had a long illness, and 
day by day as she lay look- 
ing at the picture she de- 
clared it one of her greatest 
comforts. 

This was the beginning of 
my collecting pictures for 
the sickroom. It happened 
to be ata time when every- 
body was talking about pic- 
tures for the 
In that discussion the point 


noticed 


her 


schoolroom. 


of view was chiefly educa- 
tional; the effort was to 
present the world’s great 


masterpieces to the pupils. 
In a praiseworthy zeal for 


the pictures which should 
be instructive, there was 
perhaps some danger of 


overlooking the mission of 
pictures as comforters. My 
search was along this hum- 
bler line. 

It was a search for pic- 
tures which will bear the 
test of constant companion- 
ship—pictures with -vistas, which lead 
the imagination into pleasant shadowy 
distances ; suggestive pictures which give 
rise to many a pleasant speculation; pic- 
tures which appeal to the imagination 
with some story interest; pictures which 
are restful, interesting, 
amusing on the hand, 
other, more or less inspiring. 


Dutch 


less 


the 


more or 


one or, On 


By one of those 


surprising  coinci- 
dences which are 
always happening, 
as soon as my at- 


tention was turned 
to the subject I be- 
gan to hear stories 
of different invalids 
who had found con 
solation in certain 
pictures. One was 


of a young school 
girl who through 


weary weeks of pain 


talked incessantly 


of the beautiful 
Madonna and Christ 
child whieh had 
hung in the school 
room, “If 1 could 
only have that to 
look at once more 
1 should not feel 


the pain so much,” 


She said. At last 


Cleisaer of St. Paul's 


Interior 


terithout the wails), 
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the mother carried the message to the 
teacher, who saw to it that a duplicate 
of the schoolroom Madonna—it was the 
Sistine—was hung in the sickroom, and 
there it brought inestimable pleasure to 
the little sufferer. Another pleasant in- 


stance came to me of Raphael’s Madonna 
of the Goldfinch, which, hanging in a 
ward of a Boston hospital, seemed to 


Pieter de Hooch 


take on new beauties as the sole orna- 
ment relieving the bare stretch of walls. 

Two stories in my collection were about 
old-fashioned engravings and go to show 
that these favorites of a former genera- 
tion have by no means outlived their use- 
fulness. The two mentioned were Frith’s 
Village Merry Making in the Olden Time 
and a certain Christ Blessing Little Chil- 


Rome 


dren, by Marshall Claxton, which fifty 
years ago had considerable vogue in New 
England. 

It has been frequently pointed out in 
recent years that modern photographs 
are not only more artistic in quality 
than engravings—softer in tint and out- 
line, and more delicately modulated in 
yalues—but also interpret more faith- 

fully the paintings which 
* they reproduce. These rea- 
sons have led not a few 
foolish persons to banish en- 
gravings from their walls. 
But what have we in photo- 
graphs to replace those fine 
old compositions of the first 
half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Landseers and 
David Wilkies, the Eastlakes 
and Friths, and many lesser 
lights ? Surely nothing with 
equal story interest or a 
similar homely spirit. Nor 
can photographs of the same 
size, containing the same 
number of figures, be seen 
half so distinctly across the 
room. It is when we are ill 
that we bless the engravings 
for the hard, sharp outlines 
which we have at other times 
called inartistic. 

A dentist of my acquaint- 
ance long ago discovered 
the philosophy of picture 
comfort. In the window in 
front of his operating chair 
hangs a beautiful trans- 
parency, a view across the 
elm dotted meadows of In- 
tervale with Mt. Washing- 
ton looming white against 
the horizon. Photographs 
of American scenery are tacked upon 
the window casing on a level with the 
patient’s eyes, and it is wonderful what 
a soothing influence comes from these 
glimpses of God’s out-of-doors, 

As landscape pictures do not require 
close examination, they are often the 
most available subjects for the walls 
farthest from the bed, in a sickroom. 
One naturally 
thinks first of Corot 
as the most peace- 
ful and restful of 
nature painters, 
and there are also 
Dutch landscapes 
to be had which are 
very beautiful, by 
Hobbema, Cuyp, or 
Ruysdael. 

Burne. Jones's 
Golden Stairs 
seems to me a pic- 
ture most happily 
designed for the 
study of an invalid, 
though I have never 
had an opportunity 
to test it. While 
there is much same- 
ness in the type of 
face among the 
maidens tripping 
along the stairs, 
there is consider- 
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Raphael’s Madonna of the Goldfinch 


able variety in attitude and gesture, about 
which many a story might be woven. 

For the wall spaces near the bed the 
smaller pictures may be used, placed as 
low as may be. Here may be put those 
which haye interesting details for the eye 
to trace. Two which have been sent me 
from foreign parts, and which I prize 
very much for this purpose are, a Pano- 
rama of Amalfi from the Convent of the 
Cappuccini, and a corner of Canterbury 
Cathedral showing the Baptistery. These 
are both fascinating places to explore 
in imagination. Some of Diirer’s prints 
are on my list though these are hard to 
obtain. The quaint old German’s sym- 
bolism appeals strongly to the fancy, 
and one never tires of tracing out the 
many charming details. 


Rembrandt’s 
Philosopher in 
Meditation—the lit- 
tle picture in the 
Louvre—is full of 
delightful stories. 
While the old 
scholar sits mus- 
ingly at his great 
window, our eyes 
travel into the dark 
recesses of his 
study. To: what 
mysteries above 
does the spiral stair- 
way lead, and what 
treasures are hid- 
den behind the 
heavily barred 
door at the rear? 
Many of Pieter de 
Hooch’s works have 
a similar quality of 
story interest. 
These are interiors 
or courtyard scenes, 
and by the device of 
open door or win- 
dow lead the eye 
to delightful dis- 
coveries beyond. 

There is a homely 
old saying that one 
must ‘‘open and 
shut doors?’ with 
people to know 
them thoroughly. 
If daily compan- 
ionship is the test of human character, 
is it- not likewise the test of a picture’s 
value? Pictures are certainly the most 
closely related to us of all the furnish- 
ings of the house—the most like liv- 
ing things. We enjoy in them the same 
qualities we enjoy in our friends, and the 
best quality of all is that of wearing well. 


The primary charm of art resides in 
the freshness of feeling which it reveals 
and conveys. An art which discloses 
fatigue, weariness, exhaustion of emo- 
tion, deadening of interest, has parted 
with its magical spell; for vitality, emo- 
tion, passionate interest in the experi- 
ences of life, devout acceptance of the 
facts of life, are the prime characteristics 
of art.—Hamilton W. Mabie. 
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Closet and Altar 


CONTENTMENT 


Be ye free from the love of money; con- 
tent with things have; for 
Tlimself hath said, I will in no wise fail 
thee. i 


such as ye 


The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be; but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means. 

—Robert Browning. 


It is no small commendation to manage 
a little well: he is a good wagoner that 
can turn in anarrow room. ‘To live well 
in abundance is the praise of the estate, 
not of the person. I will study more 
how to give a good account of my little 
than how to make it more.—Joseph Hall. 


A quiet home; vines of our own plant- 
ing; a few books full of the inspiration of 
genius; a few friends worthy of being 
loved, and able to love us in turn; a hun- 
dred innocent pleasures that bring no 
pain or remorse; a devotion to the right 
that will never swerve; a simple religion 
empty of all bigotry, full of trust and 
hope and love—and to such a philosophy 
this world will give up all the empty joy 
it has.—David Swing. 


If it be bad now, it might have been 
worse. Has God denied thee the com- 
forts of this life? He might have denied 
thee Christ, peace and pardon also; and 
then thy case had been woeful indeed.— 
John Flavel. 

My conscience is my crown, 

Contented thoughts my rest, 

My heart is happy in itself, : 

My bliss is in my breast. 


I clip high-climbing thoughts, 
The wings of swelling pride: 

Their fate is worse that from the height 
Of greatest honor slide. 


Since sails of largest size 
The storm doth soonest tear: 
I bear so low and small a sail 
As freeth me from fear. 
—Rohert Southwell, 


Give aman such a heart as the Son of 
God describes in the Beatitudes, and a 
whole universe of sorrow cannot rob him 
of his blessedness.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Thou art, O Lord, the source of all 
content. By Thee our hearts are sat- 
isfied amid the trials and the changes 
of the earth. Thou art our peace 
when the earth’s satisfactions fade 
before us as we go and the earth’s 
troubles crowd about our way. Dwell 
ever in our hearts, O Spirit of the 
Living God, our Comforter and Guide, 
to make us ill-content with sin and 
all the fruits of sin. Set us free from 
our dependence upon transient happi- 
ness, that we may share the eternal 
joy of Christ our Lord. Let courage 
grow out of our rest of heart, patience 
with others, quiet endurance of our 
sorrows and our cares, love that shall 
be like sunlight on the shadowed way 
of all with whom we walk. And 
with our growth in knowledge ever 
deepen our delight in Thee, whose 
love surpasses knowledge. Through 
Jesus Christ, Amen. 
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For the Children 
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The Star’s Mirror 


One night the ancient moon looked down 
And, seeing all the lights in town, 

Said to herself: “Now what are they ? 
Have any star-folk run away?” 


Then she began to count her stars, 
Beginning with the planet Mars, 
And so on through the shining list, 
But not a single one she missed. 


It puzzled her some time to guess 
The meaning of this loveliness, 
But finally her mother-wit 

An explanation found for it 


Said she: “Those iwinkling dots of light 
Are the reflected faces bright 

Of my star-children as they pass 

Before some sort of looking-glass!” 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 


Lina’s Housekeeping 
BY EMELYN D. CHANDLER 


Lina, the little girl who had the beau- 
tiful new doll on New Year’s morning, 
was very fond of playing house, like most 
other little girls. She liked it more than 
ever now that she had such a beautiful 
child of her own, and Alice and she were 
boon companions. 

Now Lina had a papa who helped her 
greatly in her plays; he did not have 
much time to play with her, but he was 
very clever with his tools, and at odd 
moments he fashioned, with skillful fin- 
gers, all sorts of things to make her plays 
delightful. There was a charming little 
rocking crib for her doll, Alice, to sleep 
in; there was a dear little round table 
with a tiny drawer in it; the table was 
quite large enough for Lina to use, and a 
cunning high chair was made, just high 
enough, so that Alice could sit at the 
table, too, beside her little mamma. 

Alice owned a pretty sled, made by the 
same loving hands, with back and sides, 
so that she could be safely tucked in; 
and many a merry ride did she have over 
the white snow, all dressed in her warm 


sealskin sack. Then Lina’s papa fixed a 
great wooden box, in the yard, with a 
seat in it, and two old rowlocks fastened 
in its sides, and in this boat Lina and 
Alice used to go rowing on a beautiful, 
imaginary pond! The long oars scraped 
the gravel of the sunny yard just as if 
they were splashing clear water. It was 
great fun, and not one bit dangerous as 
rowing sometimes is, 

But the very biggest thing that this 
father made for his little daughter, and 
perhaps the most delightful of all, was 
a little house to play in. A real house, 
not simply for her dolls, but for herself! 
It was built in one corner of the garden, 
and was high enough for the big, grown-up 
man to stand quite straight in. Its roof 
was all covered with thick tarred paper 
to keep out the rain, and it had a little 
front porch, where Lina loved to sit in 
her rocking chair with Alice in her arms, 
I think the bird songs, and the sweet 
flowers growing near, and the soft air 
stirring must have helped to put the 
child Alice to sleep, and then the little 
mother would steal into her cunning 
house on tip-toe, and lay her gently in 
the rocking crib, 
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The house had a front door, with lock 
and key, and a truly doorbell. It had 
three glass windows that would open and 
shut; and inside were two rooms with 
a door between. Little green armchairs, 
a rocking chair, table and cupboard, and 
a Jong cushioned seat for a bed or sofa, 
were her furniture; and in one corner of 
the back room stood a stove; a real little 
iron stove, big enough to have a real coal 
fire in it, and to warm the little house 
completely, even in very cold weather. 

Lina was never allowed to build a fire 
herself, but once in a while, when she 
wanted it very much, her papa would 
build one for her—and then the happy 
little girl would have to run outdoors 
two or three times, and look up at the 
smoke pipe sticking through the roof, 
just for the delight of seeing the smoke 
go curling and floating away from her 
own little chimney! 

On the days when she had a fire, she 
would borrow a saucepan from her 
mamma, and perhaps a few potatoes, and 
boil them on her cunning stove; and they 
always tasted so good, with just a little 
salt sprinkled over them, because she had 
cooked them herself in her own play- 
house. Or else, with some of her girl 
friends, she would make molasses candy, 
Alice always watching, as if she wanted 


-much to taste the hot, sticky liquid that 


smelled so good. 

In summer time, Lina drove tacks along 
the house, just under the eaves, and stuck 
clothes-pins into the ground below, 
stretching long strings from tack to 
clothes-pin, and from clothes-pin to tack, 
and planted morning-glory seeds there. 
They grew too, and climbed high up the 
strings, blossoming gayly, and making 
quite a bower of Lina’s little house. 

There’ the cunning play-house stood, 
through sunshine, rain and snow—there 
it stood until Lina had grown too big to 
care to play in it. Her younger brother 
used it a little, in his turn, and when he 
grew up it was torn down, for he was the 
youngest in the family, and the little play- 
house where Lina went to housekeeping 
had served its purpose. : 


Queer Comrades 


In Mr. Assheton Smith’s zoo at Vaynol, 
Eng., the different kinds of animals are, for 
the most part, allowed to intermingle as they 
will and some queer partnerships are the 
result. For instance, a young Sambur deer 
and pony are boon companions and have a 
field to themselves. ‘There is a jolly trio made 
up of two white wolves and a little Malayan 
bear. If the wolves get to teasing the bear 
unmercifully, he gives them a final cuff and 
climbs up into some tree where they cannot 
follow. 


A Joke On Tommy 


‘““What on earth are you doing in here, 
Tommy?” asked his mother, peering into 
the darkness of the henhouse, whence had 
been coming for five minutes or more a series 
of dismal squawkings, accompanied by a loud 
flapping of wings. “I am trying,” said 
Tommy, who seemed to be doing something 
with a knotted rope, “to fix this rooster so 
his alarm won’t go off before seven o'clock to- 
morrow morning.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Season’s Verse 


We must perhaps allow the Poet Lau- 
reate of England a precedence of oppor- 
tunity in our study of the poetry of the 
season. Kipling, the laureate of British 
democracy, we have already noticed in 
connection with his latest gathering of 
verse. Alfred Austin, who holds the 
title, offers us a historical play,* which 


deals with Flodden Field and the defeat 
and death of the king of Scotland. 

It isa pleasure to find and respond to 
some stirring and poetical passages in 
this drama, but it is a sorrowful showing 
that we can only say somuch. The play 
‘is carefully but coldly planned; it has 
little real movement and seeks to make 
up for it by occasional violence. 

Place is made for lyrics, but they do 
not grip the reader’s soul. But at least 
one may praise Mr. Austin’s audacity. 
He challenges his predecessor where that 
predecessor was least a power, in dramas 
of English history. But by the machin- 
ery of his play he challenges comparison 
with Shakespeare also, and Shakespeare 
at his noblest in Hamlet and Macbeth. 

Mr. Yeats is a symbolist, a leader of 
thought in literary England and the fore- 
runner and prophet of the Celtic revival. 
These poems and this play? plunge 
back with us across the centuries into 
the half-light of the old heroic age of 
Ireland. They are full of force and even 
at times of fire; but one wonders not 
only whether, after all, the game is worth 
the candle; but also whether the world 
to which we are introduced is truly real- 
ized and drawn. The comparison with 
Maepherson’s Ossian Mr. Yeats may 
think unkind; but it is the vague world, 
full of resounding blows and orotund 
declamations of which the doings of the 
inhabitants of these Seven Woods—who, 
by the way, for the most part live on the 
seashore—remind us. Yet the poet’s ob- 
scure allusions challenge us to a re-read- 
‘ing, in which it must be gratefully ad- 
mitted that much of the fog clears up. 
We are still in a strange world and sigh 
for a guide to tell us the meanings and 
relations of things, but we recognize our 
common humanity in these creations. 


*Flodden Field, by Alfred Austin. pp. 136. Harper 
& Bros. $1.20 net. 
+In the Seven Woods, by W. B, Yeats. pp. 87, Mac- 


millan Co, © $1.00. 


Mr. Yeats is at his best indrama. He 
takes his poetic task with an amusing 
seriousness and lets us into his confi- 
dence: 

Better go down upon your marrow bones 

And scrub a kitchen pavement, or break stones 

Like an old pauper in all sorts of weather ; 

For to articulate sweet sounds together 

Is to work harder than all these and yet 

Be thought an idler by the noisy set 

Of bankers, sehoolmasters and. clergymen 

The martyrs call the world. 

We do not object to the sentiment, but 
we demur that these are not ‘‘sweet 
sounds.’’ As poetry, indeed, they would 
make Milton ‘‘gasp and stare.’”’ We like 
Mr. Yeats far better inthe play where all 
the characters are kings except the blind 
man, the fool and the victim; and where 
he has written in strong prose and vivid 
verse, 

In the volume of J. T. Trowbridge’s 
collected poems* we are a world away 
from the mystic twilight of Mr. Yeats’s 
too deliberate and artificial propaganda. 


JOSEPHINE DASK AM 


Every schoolboy knows and loves Darius 
Green and The Vagabonds and of this 
open-hearted and delightful kind of verse 
schoolboys are the best and severest 
critics. Mr. Trowbridge having been 
crowned by schoolboys and the great pub- 
lic, needs no new word of praise from us 
—only an acknowledgment of pleasure 
received and of gratitude for this beauti- 
ful and complete edition. 

Josephine Daskam can be both grave 
and gay. <A true’instinct has made her 
put her poem on Motherhood at the head 
of this volume.t She knows the strings 


* The Poetical Works of John Townsend Trowbridge. 
pp. 360. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 32.00. 

+Poems by Josephine Daskam. pp. 75. 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Chas. Serib- 


of the heart and can extract sweet music 
from them. Her interpretations of child 
life in this book, indeed, derive from 
Stevenson, but she is at her best when 
she brings us face to face with the deep 
things of life. 

Miss Eliza Boyle Q’Reilly offers us 
poems * which will give sincere pleasure 
to thoughtful people. It is the book of 
a woman of cultured mind who takes 
pleasure alike in her own American world 
of nature and in the historic memories 
and present suggestiveness of Italy. Her 
one-act play, put at the end of the book, 
is on the whole the strongest thing she 
has given us and offers promise of future 
accomplishment in the higher fields of 
poetry. 


Things Fundamental 


One does not read far in this substan- 
tial volume? without being first of all 
impressed with its perfect clearness of 
statement; there is no fog or dim horizon 
drowned in mist. Dr. Jefferson evidently 
thought his subjects through until they 
had acrystal clearness in his mind, before 
he uttered them in speech. The discus- 
sions are eminently sane; the practical 
needs of men never for a moment being 
lost sight of. The abundant material is 
molded to the supreme purpose of mak- 
ing the truth effective. The baneful pas- 
sion for literary allusion, the love of 
marshaling words into sounding phrases 
do not disfigure these pages. The ser- 
mons perceptibly throb with the eager 
purpose to make the truth lucid, reason- 
able and impressive. 

The volume consists of thirteen dis- 
courses in modern apologetics. Breaking 
loose from the methods of those who 
defended Christian doctrines a generation 
ago, Dr. Jefferson here treats of the 
nature of faith and reason, the true con- 
ception of the Scriptures, the deity of 
Jesus, miracles, sin, the church, immor- 
tality, and the person and work of the 
Holy Spirit, in the light of the day in 
which we live. These themes are all dis- 
cussed with perfect candor and an honesty 
that must at once have won the confidence 
of the hearers. 

Dr. Jefferson is stalwart in his ortho- 
doxy, unflinch- 
ingly defending 
the greater mir- 
acles, and fear- 
lessly proclaim- 
ing a conception 
of the deity of 
Christ that has 
upon it not a 
shadow of Uni- 
tarianism or of 
Ritschlian- 
ism. In this vol- 
ume no new 
truths are brought to light, no famil- 
iar fact finds a deeper interpretation. 
This is not the work of a seer coming 
with fresh visions, but of a preacher lay- 
ing familiar truths upon the hearts of 
men with unwonted power. One closes 


JEFFERSON 


CHAS. E. 


*My Candles, 
O'Reilly. pp. 122. 

+ Things Fundamental, by Charles E.lward Jefferson 
pp. 372. T. Y. Crowell & Co, 31,50 net. 


and Other Poems. by Eliza Toyle 


Lee and Shepard, $1.00 pet. 
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the book grateful that there are preachers 
among us still who have sufficient faith 
in men to proclaim the weightier truths. 


A Trio of Stories 


There is a variety of scene and interest 
in our modern fiction which 
even the confirmed novel reader 
to vary his pleasures. Unless 
he is of the narrow pattern 
which confines itself to one 
subordinate field—like the 
spinster daughter of the Revo- 
lution we have heard about, 
who never read a story in which 
Washington did not appear as 


enables 


a character—he may solace the 
horror of tragedy by indulgence 
in the broadest of farce or the 
most sentimental of love-mak- 
ing. If he regularly reads three 
novels aday, as an acquaintance 
of the writer is alleged to do, 
he need not fear the exhaustion 
of supplies, and may arrange 
the courses of the daily banquets 
to which he is addicted with a 
nice eye to gastronomic order 
and proportion—say a tenuous 
story of history for soup, a 
juicy psychological or sociolog- 
ical problem for a roast, anda 
palpitating idyl or screaming 
farce for dessert. Then he may 
go to his bed at night with a 
keen sense of duty done and 
with the words of Sydney 
Smith’s salad eater on his lips, 
‘Fate cannot harm me, I have 
dined today. 

It is with no thought of disparagement 
that we put this preface before our ac- 
count of three successful novels of the 
season. We would by no means recom- 
mend that they be hurried over, but we 
were betrayed into wandering by -the 
Each of the 
three has its strongly marked individu- 
ality. They 


thought of their variety. 
belong 
together only for the 
convenience of the 
reviewer and for pur- 
contrast, 
They will best re- 
spond to wholly dif 


poses of 


ferent aspects of the 
reader’s humor, but 
each will serve him 
well in its proper 
time and place. 
First we may in 
voke the muse of his 
tory and present the 
name of Mr. Stanley 
J. Weyman. Mr. 
Weyman was the pio 
neer in England of 
the prevailing school 
of historical fiction. 
Ile is still easily one 
of its greatest mem 
bers. His books are 
never conventional, 
they show serious 
study and unusual 
power of inventive 
construction. In this case* he has chosen 
a narrow tield, the city of Geneva in the 
day of its long struggle for its life with 


*The I _ Stanl Ww ; “ 
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the neighboring Dukes of Savoy, but has 
thereby gained intensity. 

The famous night attack upon the city 
which is known as the Escalade, is the 
central incident. The seventeenth cen- 
tury dread of witchcraft, the intrigues 
of the religious and political enemies of 
Geneva, the student life drawn from all 
parts of Europe by the reputation of the 


Genevese Schools and the fame of Calvin 
and his successors, together with the per- 
sonal jealousies and animosities of the 
city government, afford him the material 
of which he builds. It is a powerful 
study of human nature under strange and 
trying conditions and upon this contrast 
of character the unquestionable grip of 


the story rests. The heroine's life exists 
in the shadow of tragedy and comes close 
to shipwreck, but the real tragedy of the 
book is not in the fate her courage en- 


dures, but in the wreck of another and 


From The Long Night 


From Young's Algonquin Indian Tales 


7 November 1903 


far weaker soul. The story has illustra- 
tions of exceptional beauty. 

From Geneva Miss Alice Brown brings 
us back to that New England which was 
so much the spiritual child of Geneva. 
Her first view is evidently of situations 
rather than of characters. She has the 
dramatic instinct in a high degree and 
knows how to bring the relations of her 
men and women to a crisis. In 
this book * she concentrates our 
interest powerfully upon the 
character of the gentle and 
merciful wife of a strong man 
who has spoiled the lives of 
others by just but harsh judg- 
ments. She follows this cen- 
tral character in the story very 
much as the lime light is turned 
upon the star actor through the 
scenes of a drama on the stage. 

The book is, indeed, so shut 
in to a narrow stage that one 
misses the byplay and geniality 
of minor characters who form 
the fringes of the greatest dra- 
matic work. It represents a 
problem of human character 
and destiny with extraordinary 
power. Readers will follow it 
with intense interest and may 
well recur to it for a review of 
the dramatie conditions of the 
plot and of the solution which 
Miss Brown has offered for her 
story, the old and wise solution 
of a way through a _ tangle 
where wisdom loses itself, pro- 
vided by the self-sacrifice of 
innocence. The conscious and 
unconscious moral and theo- 
logical implications of the book 
will afford its most lasting interest to 
the thoughtful reader. 

From these deep waters of human ex- 
perience we may turn with pleasure toa 
story which moves upon the sunny sur- 
faces of life and makes of battle, murder 
and. sudden death the playthings of au- 
dacious fancy. Such a book is Dr» Conan 
Doyle’s Adventures 
of Gerard. t Gerard 
may. be deseribed as 
the Baron Mun- 
chausen of the Na- 
poleonic campaigns. 
His hairbreadth es- 
capes and wild ac- 
complishments are 
as incredible as any- 
thing in the fairy 
tales. The author's 
method is to take us 
by storm, as his hero 
would. He hurries 
us on from point to 
point with incredible 
adventures, giving us 
no time to think, or 
question, 

The fault of the 
book is in the self- 
consciousness of the 
author. The magi- 
cian who attempts to 
transport us com- 
pletely out of our 
ordinary life, ought 
himself to have no doubts and to act 
completely in character. But Dr. Doyle 

*Judgment, by Allee Hrown. pp. 104 
B1L.25 

‘+The Adventures of Gerard, by A. Conan Doyle. pp 
207. MeClare, Philips & Co, £1.50, 


Harper & Hires 
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. other at Harvard. 


is evidently laughing with us at his own 
inventions. He seems to say: ‘“‘See what 
a clever fellow I am making! See how 
near I can come to the precipice of ab- 
surdity and yet carry him safely over 
to firm footing beyond!’ So we lose at 
times the sense of the magic atmosphere 
and the sense of restful ease and are 
tempted to turn away from mere enjoy- 
ment of the story to that criticism of 
method and of skill which the author 
seems to chal enge. 


RELIGION 


An Unpublished Essay of Edwards on the 
ae, by George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D. pp. 
142. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 


Here, at last, is the long lost essay by Presi- 
dent Edwards on the Trinity, with an intro- 
duction by Professor Fisher of Yale. There 
is no dynamite in it, theological or of any 
other sort, and no yariation from the historic 
ereeds of the church. It is an unfinished 
though more than once worked-over draft for 
a brief treatise in which Edwards lays more 
emphasis upon the doctrine of subordination 
than was the fashion among American theo- 
logians of later time. The interest of the book 
is considerable, and Professor Fisher has laid 
the publie under a debt, both by his introduc- 
tion and by putting a final end to foolish ex- 
pectations. 
Joy and Power, by Henry van Dyke. 
yy: Crowell & Co. 75 cents net. 
Three addresses, the first preached at the 
opening of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, the others delivered a month later as bac- 
calaureate sermons, one at Princeton, the 
Their unity consists in the 
point of view and the common purpose‘of urg- 
ing on men a courageous, wise and righteous 
conception of the opportunities of our life. 
The book is handsomely printed in red and 
black. : P 
The New Ethics, by William DeWitt Hyde. 
pp. 29. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 30 cents net. 
President Hyde interprets the old facts of ex- 
perience in the light of modern psychology, and 
deduees an ethical conception of life exception- 
ally noble and stimulating. 
Verba Christi. 292. 
cents. 
A selection of the sayings of Jesus, arranged 
under topical headings, the Greek of the text 
of Westcott and Hort and the English of the 
version of 1611 printed on correspondent 
pages. One of the Temple Classics. 
Bee retichocss of God, by H. W.S. (Mrs. 
; sall Smith.) pp. 312. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.25 net. 
Mrs. Smith would have named her book more 
- accurately if she had put the sub-title, A Spir- 
itual Biography, at its head. Her theological 
tenets are well known and this book throws 
little new light upon them, but its interest and 
charm consists in its pictures of the youth 
spent in the Quaker life of the old time with 
its peculiar ways which have now largely 
perished from the face of the earth. It is on 
this side, as a chronicle of the life of one of 
our most individual Christian denominations, 
that the book has its chief value. 


i 
} 


: REPRINTS 


Dramatists: Marlowe’s Dr. 
Fa Jonson’s , Man in His Hu- 
umont and Fletcher’s Philaster, 
with introduction by Geo. A. Watrous. pp. 293. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents. ’ 
and Present, by Thomas Carlyle. pp. 435. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. ie TM we Se 
Fro; restes, Readings in ‘“ Modern Paint- 
ers Seite by the younger Lady of the Thwaite 
Coniston. pp. 203.*T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 
ang SR f Life, by Ralph Waldo Emer 
t 0: e emer- 
son. pp. BGO. °F. Crowell & Co, 35 cents. 
Selected Essays of Michel de Montaigne, 
- edited: by W- Carew Hazlitt. pp. 359. T. Y. 
— Crowell & Go. 35 Sage eas 
The tobiogra: ) amin Fran ; 
pp. ie Tes Crowell & Co, Bh cents. 
Numbers of the handy volumes of clasSics in 
pocket edition, prettily boiind in crimson cloth 


and each one specially edited for this edition. 
a f Aesop, edited by J. Walker 
aeedden, “J 230.) T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
6O cents. : 
Well illustrated and in good form, with an 
introduction containing the essential facts 
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pp. 75. 


pp. Maemillan Co. 50 
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about author and stories. One of the classics 
which every child should know. 


Pippa Passes and Other Dramatic Poems, 
by ee Browning. pp. 286. Macmillan Co. 
50 cents. 


In the beautiful and convenient form of the 
Temple Classics. 
Spenser’s The Faerie Queene. Book I, edited 


by_ George Armstrong Wauchope, Ph. D. pp. 
295. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 


Professor Wauchope has prepared this edition 
with an eye to the requirements of the uuider- 
graduates with introduction, notes and glos- 
sary. It will serve alsoasa pocket companion, 
its good print and convenient form recom- 
mending it to those who like the companion- 
ship of a book. 


The Dance of Life, a poem by the author of 
Dr. Syntax. pp. 245. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
Easy satirical verse describing the adventures 
of an English man of wealth and family from 
birth to death, first published in 1817, with 
spirited color plates by Thomas Rowlandson. 
The Vicar of Wakefield, a tale by Doctor 
Goldsmith. pp. 219. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
This is not only a well-made edition of Gold- 
smith’s classic story but contains the interest- 
ing colored plates by Thomas Rowlandson re- 
produced from Ackermann’s edition of 1817. 


FICTION 


The Maids of Paradise, by Robert W. Cham- 
bers. pp. 387. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


Mr. Chambers has given us a story with abun- 
dant life and movement. He writes of the 
break-up of the second empire in part out of 
his own experience and carries off the extreme 
improbabilities of his plot with an air which 
is iJusion breeding if not wholly convincing. 
The humor of his Yankee cireus in war- 
stricken France is a happy relief among the 
criminalities and tragedies of the story. 
There we get close to real life, while in the 
higher social spheres not even the author’s 
lightness of touch entirely saves the situa- 
tions. It is a book to be read with genuine 
pleasure if one can give himself up to the 
author’s guidance without asking too many 
questions. 

Long Will, by Florence Converse. pp. 377. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
This romance might well be called a fantasy 
of history. Its real hero is the poet Langland 
and the plot turns upon the relation of his 
great poem, Piers Plowman, to the popular 
rebellion which was headed by Wat Tyler. 
Tyler himself, Jack Straw and King Richard 
all appear. The archaic dialect in which the 
story is written helps to maintain the roman- 
tie illusion and is managed with skill. The 
book is illustrated-in the spirit in which it 
was written. It will bring home to the reader 
not only the author’s knowledge and sym- 
pathy with her characters, but also a graphic 
picture of the conditions of the time in which 
the story is placed. 
~ The Cark of Coin, by Harry Lindsay. pp. 338. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 
The adyentures of a young man in the com- 
mercial rush of a great city, who hastens to be 
rich and is saved from spiritual ruin only by 
a great failure in speculation. 

Roundabout Papers, by William M. Thackeray. 

pp. 363. Maemillan Co. $1.00. 


Denis Duval, Lovel, the Widower, etc., by 
William M. Thackeray. pp. 446. Macmillan Co. 
$1.00. 


Catherine, Major angele ete., by William 
M. Thackeray. pp. 459. Macmillan Co. $1.00. 
Sketches and Travels in London, by William 
M. Thackeray. pp. 410. Macmillan Co. $1.00. 
Christmas Books, ete., by William M. Thack- 
eray. pp. 419. Maemillan Co. $1.00. 
Contributions to Punch, etc., by William M. 
Thackeray. pp.427. Macmilian Co. $1.00. 
Edited by Walter Jerrold and illustrated by 
Charles E. Brock. Continuing the issue of 
an edition which it is a pleasure to see and 
handle. 
A Passage Perilous, by Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
pp. 866. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
A little of town and a good deal of country 
life, two or three mild love affairs and a clear 
pieture of the anxiety and suspense in Eng- 
land during the Boer War from the “ passage 
perilous ’. through which Mrs. Carey’s char- 
acters reach their ‘“‘port pleasant.” It is a 
genial, wholesome story with the place of 
love in marriage properly vindicated in spite 
of the somewhat businesslike union of the 
hero and heroine, in the earlier chapters. 


YOUNG FOLKS 


ee tae Indian Tales, collected by Egerton 
R. Young. pp. 258. F. H. Revell Co. $1.25. 
Mr. Young and his children have listened to 
the folk tales of their Algonquin friends in the 
far North and he has not only written them 
down briskly and interestingly but he has pro- 
duced a child’s book of distinction for style, 
humaneness and humor. The stories are re- 
lated as a story-telling contest between an In- 
dian nurse and an Algonquin chief and center 
mostly about Nanaboozhoo, the Algonquin’s 
Hiawatha. 
The Mislaid Uncle, by Evelyn Raymond. pp. 
170. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 60 cents net. 
A little girl, shipped as an express parcel 
across the continent, stumbles into a home 
where her unconscious influence is greatly 
needed. The narrative is lively and the plot 
well worked out. It is a book about children 
which will leave a pleasant flavor in the mem- 
ory of the older reader. The improbabilities ” 
are carried off with plausibility, and a pleas- 
ant sense of humor runs through the tale. 
At Aunt Anna’s, by Marion-Ames Taggart. 
271. D. Appleton & Co. $1.00 net. 
These jolly twins have a good time at their 
aunt’s in the country. They are not spoiled 
or petted but restrained and guided, and the 
story of their adventures, misfortunes and 
enjoyments is very simple and naturally told. 
The Sandman: More Farm Stories, by Wm. 
GS SA pp. 256, L. C. Page & Co. $1.20 
net. 
A continuation of Mr. Hopkins’s previous 
book of stories narrated by a boy from his 
recollections of country life. They are well 
and simply told from the boy’s point of view. 
Little Lady Marjorie, by Frances M. Fox: pp. 
286. L.C. Page & Co. $1.20 net. 
A child’s story of life in the lighthouse and 
weather station at Old Mackinaw. The les- 
sons of heroism are helpful. 


EDUCATION 


sae sia Greenough’s New Latin Grammar. 
pp. 490. 

A Latin Grammar, by Wm. G. Hale and Carl 
D. Buck. pp. 388. Ginn & Co. $1.00. 


The first of these two Latin Grammars is a 
new and completely revised edition of a long 
and favorably known text-book. The second 
has been carefully prepared by two professors 
of Chicago University with a view to simplifi- 
cation of material, and with special reference 
to the courses of Latin which are taught in our | 
high schools. 

The oe, of Commerce, by Spencer 


Trotter, M. pp. 410. Maemillan Co. $1.10 
net. 


The first of a projected series of text-books 
for use in a commercial education. This con- 
tains material for the study of the commercial 
recourses and relations of the important coun- 
tries of the world without the complication of 
too great statistical detail. It is well arranged, 
has good maps, diagrams and pictures and is 
thoroughly indexed. The other volumes are 
to deal with economics and the history of com- 
merce. 

College Entrance Examination Questions, 


June 15-20, 1903. pp. 118. Ginn & Co. 60 
cents. 


These are the questions set at the examinations 

in June of the present year and will be of 

great interest to intended matriculants. 
Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson, edited by 


Chas. Lane Hanson. pp. 94 Ginn & Co. 25 
cents. 


A number of the standard English classics 
with full introduction which deals with the 
life and career of Macaulay and notes by Mr. 
Hanson. The volume makes a convenient and 
pretty book and is prefaced by a portrait of 
Dr. Johnson. . 
Prim: Arithmetic, by Wm. J. Milne, Ph. D., 
LL. D. pp. 160. American Book Co. 
The first volume of a graded series. It is in- 
tended to cover about three years of the child’s 
introduction to the subject. 
Lessons in Physics, by Lothrop D. Higgins, 
Ph. B. Ginn & Co. 90 cents. 
A well-considered and fully illustrated text- 
book for schools which does not involve labo- 
ratory practice. Up-to-date and practical. 
A French Reader, by Fred DayisAldrich and 
Irving Lysander Foster. pp. 304. Ginn & Co. 
50 cents. 
A earefully graded course of reading for gram- 
mar school students of French. 
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The Daily Portion 
THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
Noy. 8, Sunday. Grace for Righteousness.— 
Rom, 6: 1-11. 


Faith and obedience are God’s opportunity 
to work for man. When we are crucified 
with{Christ, we also live by him. His pur- 
pose is our righteousness. Note that Paul 
expressly rules out fatalism. We are to 
choose whether we shall continue in sin. The 
monstrous argument that because we are ac- 
counted just through Christ therefore we may 
be unjust was a real heresy in Paul’s time and 
is not dead yet. Compare Molitre’s Tartuffe 
for the most vital picture in literature of the 
antinomian. 


Noy. 9. Wages and Gift—Rom. (6: 12-23. 
Paul’s large-mindedness kept two great 
principles in balance, salvation resulting in 
righteousness and salvation provided by free 
gift. Some men cannot see the moral law 
without losing sight of Isa. 55; or the invita- 
tions of Christ, without forgetting the judg- 
ment parable. The true Christian is obedient 
from the heart—how different that from slavish 
service. 
Noy. 10. No Condemnation.—Rom. 8. 1-11. 
The declaration of many modern thinkers is 
that sin is a normal and continuing element 
of human life. But Christ condemned sin 
in the flesh, showed that the perfection of 
humanity is a sinless perfection and that sin 
is both enmity against God and retrogression 
for man. What does it mean to “be in 
Christ ’’? ‘“‘in the flesh” ? ‘“‘in the Spirit ”’ ? 
Paul explains it by a contradictory (‘‘ The 
Spirit of Christ dwelleth in us”: ‘* Christ is 
in us,’’) which proves to be a complementary. 
He who grieves the Spirit of God is warring 
against his own immortal life. Compare the 
words of Christ’s prayer, John 17: 21. It is 
the failure of human language to express the 
intimacy of the divine life. 


Noy. 11. IJeirs with Christ.—Rom. 8: 12-17. 
Compare Christ’s picture of the Father’s 
longing to impart: ‘‘Son, thou art ever with 
me and all that I have is thine.’”’ Compare 
also 1 Cor. 3: 21 and the reason in the last 
verse of that chapter. All things are ours, 
up to the measure of our capacity to use and 
enjoy them and their appropriateness to our 
present stage of experience. A king does not 
offer the crown for a nursery plaything. The 
Father’s wisdom is one of the best of the heir’s 


possessions. 


Noy. 12. Rom. 

8: 18-25. 

The heirs are sufferers, but they live by 
faith in the glory to be revealed. In Paul’s 
thought the creation is one and comes to its 
designed perfection only through the com- 
pleted work of Christ in men. Modern sci- 
enee begins at the other end and regards men 
as a phenomenon of nature, but it, too, comes 
more and more to acknowledge the crowning 


The Redemption of Creation. 


importance of man. 


Noy. 18. All Things for Good, Rom, 8: 26-30, 

Here is an assurance outside of self and 
immediate experience. Our fate is not so 
bad as it seems. Things that are not good 
work together for good, if God is the director 
of our lives. God’s purpose is a brotherhood | 
for Christ, but a brotherhood of freedom; | 
Christ invites, he does not compel. Here is / 
at once the opportunity and the peril of our 
lives. 


Rom. 8: | 


Nov. 14. 
a1, 
Read these magnificent poetic sentences as 

an ascending seale of triumphant questions, 

as in the margin. .‘‘ Who shall lay anything 
to the charge of God’s elect? Shall God that 
justifieth? Who is he that condemneth? Is | 
it Christ that died’?’’ The repentant sinner | 
stands alone at last with his Judge and finds | 
him also his Redeemer. ; 


) 


Triumph in God's Love. 


Book Chat 


The library of the late Prof. Edwards A. 
Park of Andover has just been sold at auction 
in Boston. 


W. J. Dawson, the English clergyman and 
author, is said to possess one of the best pri- 
vate collections of paintings in London. 


Miss Mary Johnston, whose story Sir Morti- 
mer was delayed for a year and a half because 
of her serious illness, is quite well again. 


The source of titles is often interesting. 
Maud Wilder Goodwin has gone to the Talmud 
for the name of her new serial, Four Roads to 
Paradise, in the Century. 

Morley’s Life of Mr. Gladstone is to be sold 
to subseribers of the London Daily News on 
the installment plan. There are many Ameri- 
cans who would welcome a similar arrange- 
ment. : 

Queen Victoria’s letters, selected and edited 
by Arthur C. Benson, master of Eton College, 
and Viscount Esher, deputy governor of Wind- 
sor Castle, are soon to appear, published by 
order of Edward VIT. 


A Limerick Up-to-date Book is promised us 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


by the San Francisco publishers, Paul Elder | 


& Co. 
erick book is practically impossible, for of the 
making of limerieks there is no end. 


Miss Anna B. Warner has had ample chance 
to study West Point Cadets, from her home 
at Martlaer’s Rock. She has now written a 
series of cadet stories which she calls West 
Point Colors and which the Revells will soon 
bring out. 


Norman Duncan, whose book The Way of 
the Sea breathes the very spirit and mystery 
of the deep, says that personally he ‘‘ hates 
and dreads the sea.’’ It is not often that 
hatred and fear lead to such a fine understand- 
ing and appreciation. 

Biographies of W. Robertson Nicoll and 
R. J. Campbell are to be issued by a London 
publisher this fall. There are no biographies 
of Lyman Abbott and N. D. Hillis on the 
American market yet, and we are supposed 
to be enterprising folk. 


The name of Mrs. Julia MeNair Wright, 
who recently died in Fulton, Mo., will recall 
to many readers of Sunday school library 
books stories from her pen which used to en- 
tertain them. She has wrtitten many articles 
for The Congregationalist. 


It is interesting to find that Mr. Stewart 
White, as well as Mr. Kipling and the late 
Frank Stockton, finds it hard to understand 
his publisher’s classification of some of his 
work as Juveniles. He says he does not con- 
sider The Magic Forest any more a book for 
children than the Jungle Books. 


For 
For 


It seems to us that an up-to-date lim- | 


oe! 


7 November 1903 ; 


Mr. W. B. Yeats, the Lrish poet and author, 
is coming to the United States this autumn 
under the auspices of the Irish Literary So- 
ciety of New York and will leeture in several 
places on such subjects as the Intellectual Re- 
vival in Ireland; Poetry in the Old Time and 
the New and The Heroic Literature of Ireland. 


The Pilgrim Press is about to bring out a 
book by Rey. G. M. Boynton, D.D., eorre- 
sponding to Dexter’s Handbook of Congre- 
gationalism now out of print. It will be called 
appropriately The Congregational Way and 
promises-to be a valuable contribution to the 
interpretation of Congregational polity and 


usage. 
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The spring principle in the loop-fleece of 
Wrights Health Underwear makes it keep 
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properties until worn out, 

This Fleece of Comfort and Health absorbs 
perspiration and prevents chill, at the same 
time allowing the skin to breathe easily and 
naturally. Wearing Wright's Health 
Underwear means om from colds and 
better health generally, Wright’s costs 
no more than ordinary underwear, 

Our valuable book, “Dressing for 
Health,” sent free. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
%5 Franklin St., ; 
New York, 
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No more dread of polishing day, 
it makés silver cleaning like play. 
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ELECTRO-SILICON SILVER SOAP, 
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The Cure 


By Rey. A. 


The Psalm of trust in the Old Testa- 
ment, the Twenty-third, is the climax 
of peace as the Psalm of love in the New 
Testament, 1 Cor. 13, is the climax of 
aspiration. Both are wholly impersonal. 
The Psalm of love might as appropriately 
haye been written by John or Peter as by 
Paul; and we can imagine what a new 
tone would be discovered in its music if 
its author had been John, “ that disciple 
whom Jesus loved.”” The Psalm of trust 
may haye been written by David, but its 
meaning is narrowed and belittled by at- 
tempting to fit it into a biography. It is 
the experience of many a Hebrew saint 
who knew the life of a shepherd in the 
Syrian Hills. Prof. Richard Moulton 
well says: “What the Psalms give us is 


_ neither items of personal experience nor 


chapters of contemporary history, but an 
ideal conception of suffering and its re- 
lief in the economy of divine mercy... . 
Into such a poem the reader may, if he 
pleases, read the story of David; he may 
equally read into it his own personal ex- 
perience, and that of every similar case. 
. .. Itis the poetry unlimited by personal 
facts that has points of contact with the 
imagination and experience of each indi- 
vidual reader.” : 

-Taking this Twenty-third Psalm in this 
way we are reminded that the great bur- 
dens of life are these three: 

1. Want. Complete satisfaction is stag- 
nation. A growing soul may be satisfied 
with what he has, of external things, but 
never with what he is. Those who feel 
richest in moral and spiritual qualities 
are the poorest. To such our Lord’s 
message was: ‘‘Because thou sayest, I 
am rich and have gotten much riches 


- and have need of nothing; and knowest 


not that thou art the wretched one and 
miserable and poor and blind and naked: 
I counsel thee to buy of me. . . eyesalve 


‘to anoint thine eyes that ‘thou mayest 


see, \ 

But the simplest burden of want is for 
the necessities of life, and over a large 
portion of mankind it hangs asa gloomy 
shadow every day. The better educated 
the man the more keenly sensitive he is 


to this burden. Many a Christian minis- 


- sickn 


ter with salary only sufficient for daily 
needs is secretly worried over two wants. 
He does not see how he can find the 
means to educate his children, or how 
he can provide against the time when 
with a dependent family he will through 
or age be unable to work. Many 
a t mother cannot see where bread 
for her children is to come from next 
week. Many an invalid wonders how 
soon his means will be utterly exhausted. 
The Psalmist sings, ‘‘I shall not want, 
for the Lord is my Shepherd.’’ He had 
eared for his own flock, thoughtless, 
easily led astray, often in peril. He had 


_ distinguished each sheep by name and 


Ss 


made it his companion, had found for 
the_ sweetest grass, the coolest 


water, the most restful shade from the 
“noonday sun, and had guarded it at 


x 
. 


mt 
‘ 


night in the fold against prowling wolves 
and thieves. He had learned that God 
loved him and had wisdom and power 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 
15. David's Trustin God, Text, Ps. 23. 
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for Care* 


E. Dunning 


to take care of him as he cared for his 


sheep. So he said, ‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd.”” He found in daily blessings 
the evidence of God’s love and trusted 
him for the future. Any child of God 
will find this evidence if he looks for it. 
Jesus changed the figure from the Shep- 
herd to the Father. He spoke of birds 
and flowers instead of sheep: The birds, 
he said, neither sowed nor reaped. ‘‘ Your 
heavenly Father feedeth them.”’ The lil- 
ies neither toiled nor spun. Yet God 
clothed them with splendor. So he 
taught the same lesson. ‘‘ Your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of.” 
“Be not anxious for the morrow... . 
Suflicient unto the day is the evil thereof.”’ 

2. Fear. Who does not forbode disas- 
ter for himself and his friends? The 
powers that may be arrayed against him, 
unseen and unmeasured, are at any rate 
mightier than he is. Storms may sweep 
away his harvests in a night, lightning 
strike his barns, disease seize on him or 
his children. There is a condition in 
which fear is legitimate. The unforgiven 
sinner feels that God is against him, and 
when conscience is aroused he sees him- 
self helpless ina world full of possibilities 
of evil. 

But the Psalmist, at peace with God, 
sang, ‘“‘I will not fear, for thou art with 
me.’ The rod and staff, symbols of the 
shepherd’s office, assured him that. his 
trust was not misplaced. The valley of 
the shadow of death is a figure used in 
the Bible to signify a tfme of trial and 
distress. To be alone at such a time is to 
be afraid, but to be there in the darkness 
with one who knows the path is to be 
safe. Even when we enter the last great 
shadow, if we enter conscious of the pres- 
ence of the Lord we shall not fear. He 
who said, ‘‘ l am the good shepherd,”’ said 
also, ‘‘Let not your heart be troubled.”’ 
‘«Since, then, the children are sharers in 
flesh and blood, he also himself in like 
manner partook of the same; that through 


death he might bring to naught him that . 


had the power of death, that is the devil, 
and might deliver all them who through 
fear of death were all their lifetime sub- 
ject to in bondage.”’ 

3. Loneliness. The figure of the shep- 
herd in the last two verses of the psalm 
naturally passes into that of a. host. 
Every one feels loneliness at times as a 
heavy burden. The most intimate friend- 
ships cannot wholly banish the sense of 
isolation. Even the child has experienced 
the truth of the proverb, ‘‘The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness; and a stran- 
ger doth not intermeddle with its joy.” 
But as age comes on and earthly com- 
panionships slip away and the interests of 
this present life fade, the sense of loneli- 
ness becomes gloom. But to one who has 
come to hold communion with God, the 
fellowship with him grows stronger. 
Goodness and lovingkindness have been 
his portion. They will surely be contin- 
ued, As temporal affairs grow remote, 
God opens wide the door of his sanctuary 
and invites his trustful follower in to 
dwell with him forever. Jesus translated 
the thought into a still greater assurance. 
‘I go to prepare a place for you. And if 
I goto prepare a place for you, I will 
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come again and receive you unto myself, 
that where I am, there ye may be also.’” 


For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, Nov. 15-21. How May We Help 
Abolish the Saloon? Eph. 6: 10-13 (Temper- 
ance). 

The Christian voter should make his in- 
fluence felt at the polls against the saloor 
every time he has a chance. The Christian 
non-voter should seek to persuade as many 
others as possible to vote down the saloon, 
while voters and non-voters may combine in 
the patient, untiring effort to reduce the pat- 
ronage of the saloon. Here are a few concrete 
cases furnished by Warren F. Spalding, see- 
retary of the Massachusetts Prison Associa- 
tion, which are full of solemn warning. 

A successful drummer for one of Boston’s 
great houses: He thought he must drink to 
hold his trade. He awoke one morning in a 
cell, hardly knowing how Ife came there. 
Well dressed, a gentleman in every instinct, 
only a beginner in this course, he stood in the 
dock as a prisoner, side by side with the most 
degraded men of the city—men who had be- 
gun as he was beginning, and were finishing 
their careers. Anassumed name shielded him 
from some of the consequences of his error, 
but not from the shock and horror of the situa- 
tion. The hours which followed were hours 
of despair. ‘‘If I had had a pistol, I would 
have ended them,’’ he said to me. Saner 
moments came. He realized that no one knew 
of his disgrace—not one of his own family ever 
knew of his arrest—and he rallied. When FE 
saw him last he was doing well. But how 
much he would have saved if he had not 
touched his first glass. 

Another: Twice in the dock, within a few 
months, as a prisoner, under arrest for drunk- 
enness. Less than ten years ago he was presi- 
dent of his college class. He was fortunate in 
securing and holding business positions and 
made rapid progress. Sincerely in earnest in 
Christian work, he became prominent as am 
indeayorer. Business brought him into con- 
tact with men who arink. He took his first 
glass. He was unusually susceptible and his 
descent was swift. An arrest came. After it 
he made new resolutions, found employment 
and was winning his way back to better things. 
**One glass won’t hurt you.” It was the ap- 
peal of an older man, far above him socially 
and in business. He refused, for a moment; 
then his good resolutions weakened and he- 
yielded. ‘‘ One glass,” and there was no stop- 
ping until he was stopped by a policeman. 
He may rally. A Christian home, a Christian 
hope, a realization of his danger—these are 
sources of strength. A terrible appetite, the 
Satanic treating custom, an infirm will—these 
are sources of weakness. He will succeed if 
he can let the first glass alone. He would not 
have been wrecked if he had let the other first 
glass alone, a few years ago. 

Another: Dead at thirty-five in Bellevue 
Hospital of delirium tremens. Scores of 
friends knew of his temptations, struggles, 
failures, sufferings. Many tried to help him— 
one of the most brilliant newspaper writers 
Boston has known, and one of the most at- 
tractive of men. It was a rapid career, more 
rapid than usual because of the qualities 
which made him so pleasant a companion, 
for they multiplied his temptations. His re- 
sistances were but feeble. The end came 
early, and he who might have made a name for 
himself lies in an unmarked, pauper’s grave, 
ruined by his first glass. 

These are not isolated cases. They can be 
duplicated by the hundred, Their lesson can 
be summed up in a few words: There is no 
use of alcoholic liquors as a beverage which is 
consistent With the safety and the best inter- 
ests of the individual. There is no sale of it 
as such which is consistent with the safety 
and best interests of the state. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. THE RIVERMEN 
This is Ercles’ yein, atyrant’s vein ;—a lover is more 


condoling. 


—Midsumimer Night's Dream, Act I., Scene 2. 


It was a trying time in Woodside when the 
men came down from the camps and were paid 
off. Terrible crimes were common, and homes 
were not always safe, even in broad daylight. 

At times a perfect saturnalia would exist 
for days together, especially when the weather 

. was too stormy for work in the woods. Woe, 
then, to the stranger who incurred the dis- 
| pleasure of the drunken, stalwart crowd. 

The minister and the doctor were privileged 
characters at all times, but they both had 
wisdom enough not to interfere when nothing 
but mischief would have come of it. By this 
time Elder Andrews and Dr. Swift were so 
well known in all the camps that centered 
about the Woodside mill that they were re- 
spected even when the whisky was in and 
the wits were out. 

But with the rivermen it was different. 
They were strangers to the ordinary life of 
the neighborhood, and they considered them- 
selves the kings of the countryside and had 
their way at any cost of riot. 

One night a number of these rough men 
came to the manse. Every one in the house 
was asleep, when suddenly they were aroused 
by heavy blows upon the door. 

George was down-stairs in a 
*“What’s*wanted ?’’ he cried. 

“We want tocome in. Openup— quick.” 

“The house is full and we have no room.” 

“We'll soon make room. Open, or it will be 
worse for you.” 

By this time the children were alarmed, and 
George, making his voice a deep bass, said: 

‘* Boys, you had better clear out, or you'll 
get hurt.” 

A loud laugh greeted this, and the blows re- 
doubled, till the door threatened to give way. 

Then the noise suddenly stopped, and a 
woman’s voice was heard, the voice of Dare- 
devil Kate. She had heard the row and ran 
over with her hair streaming and a pistol in 
her hand. 

‘* Here, boys,” she cried, ‘* you’d better get 
out of this. Don’t any of you know George 
Andrews ?”’ 

“No, nor 
voice. 

“Shut up!’ cried another, 
this Elder Andrews ?”’ 

“Yes, don’t you know me, boys ¢ 

“Come off, boys, we're barking up the 
wrong tree.”’ 

. “What for?” said a rough voice. 
cares?’’ 

“IT do. LI tell you there would not be a 
grease-spot left of you if you were to break in 
there. That’s the man that gave the widow 
Clitheroe her ‘Fhanksgiving. And Dare-devil 
Kate says we mustn't. It don’t pay to make 
Kate mad, and don’t you forget it.” 

Drank as they were, they knew there would 
be trouble if they touched the elder. 

“All right.” they yelled. ‘ Good-night, 
elder! We were only joking. Three cheers 
for the elder and for Kate. Come on, let's 
go to Hell and have a drink.” 

It was no joke for Andrews. It spoiled his 
rest for the night, for he had one little girl 
who had heart trouble, and he was afraid of 
the effects. Singularly enough she was the 
eoolest of them all and teok no harm. 

When the rivermen moved on, Kate stood 
with Andrews by the door, 

“Tt’s devils they are, and Hell’s the place 
for them 1 don’t see how Hardy lets the 
boys behave so, 1 wouldn't if 1 was he." 
And Andrews saw the flash of her eyes and 

heard the snap of her jaw. Then, with a 
sudden ery, she turned to him: 


moment. 


don’t eare,’’ shouted a rough 


and then, ‘‘Is 


9” 


“Who 


~~ 


] By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin <> 


** Elder, they’ve gone by the bridge. There’ll 
be a light in Sandy MeLean’s. He’s down at 
my saloon, drunk as a fiddler. Those devils’ll 
break in there. That poor girl! You know 
she took in little Willy Fletcher when his 
mother died, and he’s still sick. What shall 
we do?” 

And for the moment the woman who had 
faced a crowd of drunken rivermen broke 
down in thought of an imaginary peril to 
another. ‘ 

There was a sound of footsteps on the 
street, and Norman Benton and John Smith 
came up. Smith had come to Woodside when 
the camp burned and made fast friends with 
Benton. He laughed at him a good deal and 
was always treating serious subjects in an 
airy fashion that troubled Norman, but he 
taught him a good deal in a quiet way and 
stuck to him through thick and thin, guard- 
ing his meetings and helping him to plan his 
talks. 

“* Are you all right, elder? ”’ called Norman. 
‘*T heard the boys come down your way, and 
as they were strangers I thought T’d come and 
see.”’ 

*“O, I’m all right. Kate looked after me. 
But I’m afraid the boys will make trouble 
for Meggie McLean. They started for the 
bridge and they are bent on mischief.” , 

Norman started at the word, but held him- 
self in cheek. He laid his hand on Smith’s 
broad shoulder. ‘‘ This isn’t your quarrel, 
John. You go home and get some sleep and 
T’ll go down and see that it’s all right with 
Meggie.”’ 

“Not a bit of it. All quarrels are my 
quarrels—especially with so good a boy as 
you. You’ll be turning the other cheek, ’m 
afraid, if I don’t egg you on. Get a couple 
of peavey handles and we'll go.” 

** And I’ll go, too,”’ said Andrews. 

* No, no, elder. Norman’s enough. ‘Two 
ministers would hoodoo any row on earth. 
You go down with Kate to her saloon. Sandy 
McLean and Paddy Flynn and Hugh Me- 
Naughton are there fighting ,drunk. Tell 
them about Freckles’s Meg. Get Kate to send 
them. We’ll hold the fort till you come.” 

That was good sense. There were a dozen 
of the rivermen and more help was needed. 
So Kate and Andrews started back to the vil- 
lage on a run, and Smith and Norman, arming 
themselves with clubs,,hurried on by the path 
to the bridge. 

They had not gone far when they met a 
monstrous figure sidling along over the snow. 
It was Nance, wrapped in shawls against the 
cold and hurrying all she could. 

“QO God,” she eried, ‘“‘hurry, you men! 
They’re attacking Meggie’s house and they’ll 
kill her—all the friend I’ve got in this cold 
world.” 

“Go on, Nance,” eried Norman, “ to Kate. 
Deverell’s saloon and hurry up the men.” 
And as he spoke the speed of the two re- 
doubled. 

Meggie had been sitting by the side of the 
sick child she had taken in and dreaming 
dreams between sleep and waking—of Hilda, 
to whom she must not write because she was 
herself in such distress, of the old days when 
her mother was alive and stood between her 
and the bitter world, of Norman whom she 
had snubbed so soundly. 

Then her thought softened, and she dreamed 
more and more lovingly of the big boy she 
used to know, the leader of good in her happy 
days in camp, the man who had chastised her 
enemy, the friend to whom she had waved 
her thanks so many times across the chasm 
of the river. It made her shiver to listen to 
the wintry poises of the water as she dreamed, 
*O, if he had only come across the bridge one 
of those days and taken her, whether she 


‘ 
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would or no—carried her away from herself, 
from her fears, her scorn, her foolish words! ~ 
He was so brave, so strong—O, if he were only 
strong enough—he who was so afraid of her 
poor little scolding words that hurt her worse 
than they hurt him—to save her from herself, » 
how sweet, how sweet!” 

There came a thundering knock at the moor 
and she started to her feet. 

A little earlier she had been viiccoate’ ber "4 
long hair and it hung unbraided at her back. 
She was clad in a woolen wrapper and had 
soft slippers on her feet. O, y her father 
were but here—or Norman! , 

Another thundering blow, and following it 
a man’s voice crying, “Open, or it will be | 
worse for you.” 

‘* Who’s there?” she cried, and a shout of 
laughter answered. 

O, was there no one? She found yoice at 
last. ‘‘I’m all alone and I can’t let any one 
in.”’ . 

‘All the better! Open!” shouted the voice 
and the laughter redoubled, mocking, devilish 
laughter—fit for one to hear who had come te 
live in Hell. * wile: 

Was there no one, then? Her father was 
drinking, and Norman was asleep—she was — 
glad he was asleep, for they ba kill him, 


cee nr 
loa ese 


as 


**T havea sick child here,” she 
at last to say. ‘* You can’t come in.”” Ms 

‘Never mind, open,” and a string Of ter-— a 
rible ribald oaths followed that left her no .. Sixt 
doubt what her fate would be if that ae 
board of pine gave way. 


Yes, there was some one, she remembered 


now. There was God. She fell upon her 
knees, but she could not think of any prayer — 
excepting that of the publican, ‘* God be merei- 
ful to me, a sinner.” Then it wien ah no 
weakness of the woman had gone out | 
and the spirit of strength had con 
wrapped the child in blankets, drew a 
about her shoulders, slipped the bol 
lessly from the back door and ¢ai 
child out into the freezing night. T 
no shelter between her and the river x : 
the huge bulk of the tank ahd in — 
by the bridge she took a moment’s 
They had broken in the door at | 
raged yelling through the house, 
again to look for her, and for am 
gathered in.a group at the door cons 
Then foran instant Meggie gave herse 
lost. She could not cross the iey bri 
loose slippers with the burden of 
and these devils yelling after her. Th 
ing-place would be discovered rot 
“0 God,” she cried, ‘* I believe; ” 
unbelief! ’? and in a moment laid hi 
down, stooping to wrap it 
the soft cheek of the sleeping ¢ 
out in the open, a mark tor all 
the moonlit whiteness of the tank. — 
A yell of triumph greeted her appea 
and the crowd started after her. “ - 
But there was an answering s hout be 
and from two sides Norman and § 
from the shadow of the trees and 
the house, Part of the crowd =, 
their victim, part turned back reet 
new comers. aj a: 
Exeept that they were armed 
Norman and Smith would have had wa 
at all, but Norman was t 
was agile, and they left two prostrate f 
as they beat their wa} through the er 
rescue the girl who stood in full 
awaiting the onrush of her enemies. 
Helplessly she put out her hand, as a chil 
would to ward off a threatening blow—and it 
fell upon a hanging cord. The prayer in | 
heart turned to swift joy. She knew wha 
that was; she bad seen werean “ r a 
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~ between them, nozzle in hand, 
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play with it a hundred times. She stooped 
and faced her persecutors. Her nerves, that 
had been like water, grew like steel. She 
saw Norman battling toward her and waited 
till the rivermen were within striking distance 
—almost, but not quite. 

Then with a strong, swift pull she opened 
the yalve and met them with a blinding 
stream of water from the tank. It swept 
them back, and for a moment sbe was safe; 
and in another moment her two champions 
were at her side, unhurt as yet and smiling 
with the joy of conflict. 

Smith, eye on foe, swept her a courtly bow. 
** T never saw it better done,” he said. ‘‘ Shall 
I relieve you?’’ 

“No, no,’’ said Norman; ‘‘she’s as brave 


~ as steel; let her fight, too.’’ 


And Meggie blushed for the pure pleasure 
of her lover’s praise and stood 


“waiting the next move of their 
enemies, 

Some were for drawing off, 
chiefly the three whom Meggie 
had discouraged with the hose, 
but the fighting blood of the rest 
was up. They drew together 
and after a moment’s talk spread 
out and then at a whistle from 
the leader rushed forward. 

“A flanking movement; look 
out!’ said Smith. Onthey came; 
and backed against the tank the 
three awaited them. But now 
there was aid from an unex- 
pected quarter. A man came 
running over the bridge. From 
the other side he had caught 
sight of the battle and the better 
nature in him, joined to love of 
fighting, helped to bring him to 
‘the aid of the weaker party. 

It was Tom Larkin, who now 
fought grimly side by side with 
the man who had conquered him. 
He was fighting now for self- 
respect. If he could not have 
the girl—at least she should owe 
something tohim. Besides, Nor- 
man Benton should see how he 
could fight when his own con- 
seience did not make a coward 
of him. 

On they came, armed with 

_ what clubs they could find, still - 
eleven to four. But there was 
little heart in some of them. 
One and another went back be- 
fore that stream of water aimed 
by Meggie’s steady eye and hand. 
One fell to Tom Larkin’s fist and 
never moved again. One felt the 
swift blow that Smith delivered, 
but, as he struck, another felled 
him to the earth and jumped for 
Meggie. With a scream she turned upon him 

_and the blinding stream drove him back, back 
as she followed him, until he tripped on 
the rail and slid on the wet snow down to 
the gorge where the river thundered on its 
way. \ 

Norman Was fighting, too, and getting the 

_ worst of the odds when there came a shout 
from the trees and a crowd headed by Sandy 
and Paddy Flynn, Géorge Andrews and Dr. 
Swift put an end to the fight and disarmed 


and bound the assailants. 


Meggie’s hands dropped limp at her side 
and she would have fainted but that Norman 
caught her. . 

A great cut over the eye marred his face. 
One of the men whom he and Smith had first 
attacked was dead where he had fallen. The 
leader of the gang, whose attack upon Meggie 

had proved so nearly fatal, was swept down 
to the lake by the icy river and never found. 
Seven of the rivermen were captured, two es- 
caped. John Smith had a broken head, which 
he did not mind, and a broken leg which 
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threatened to make him a close prisoner for 
many a day. Sandy had a knife cut in the 
breast which bled profusely. 

There was a mutter of cruel rage among 
the captors, who were sober enough at last, 
and Andrews, who was leaning over Smith 
helping the doctor, heard a lynching proposed. 
He straightened up: 

**Men, are you mad?” he eried. ‘* You’ve 
saved Meggie McLean; now do you want to 
kill her? There’s a jail in Lavenham and 
good men enough for a jury. We'll swear to 
see these men fairly tried and justly punished; 
but let the law speak first.’ 

““Q Norman! Norman! are you killed?’ 


sobbed Meggie, her long hair streaming over 
her lover’s breast, looking up with the light 
of heaven in her eyes. 

Norman stooped and kissed her lips. 


‘No 
ENO; 


Megqie knotted a yay handkerchief about his neck, over the rough shirt he wore 


he said, ‘‘and I’m not going to be. I’m going 
to be married. 

’ “ Priends,’’ he cried, and they all stood look- 
ing at the two, ‘‘ there’s going to be a wedding 
right now in Meggie’s house and yovu’re all 
invited. First carry these men in. I can’t 
leave Meggie alone another day in Hell. An- 
drews will marry us and you shall all be 
witnesses.” 

There was a murmur of approval. Paddy 
Flynn loped off across the snow to hurry Kate, 
who was upon the road, and the rest began to 
move toward the house. 

Then Meggie lifted her head from her loy- 
er’s breast and laughed. 

“I’ve forgotten the baby,” she said; and 
slipped away from her lover. 

She ran and took the little bundle in her 
arms, soothing the fretful child with tender 
words and kisses. 

That was all the comment Meggie, after 
Norman’s years of fruitless wooing, made on 
the announcement of her wedding day. 

The doctor dressed the wounds, and set 
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Smith’s broken leg. Meggie did his bidding 
with all the care of a hostess, making the ut- 
most of her slender stores. Nance had come, 
and Kate, and they took care of the baby. 

The surgery being ended, Meggie slipped 
away into her little room, and when impatient 
Norman sent Kate in to say that all was ready, 
she was just fastening her mother’s chain 
about her throat over the one white dress she 
owned. 

** Send my father in,” she said. 

Sandy, who was not so badly hurt but he 
could walk, gathered himself together and 
went in. Meggie kissed him, and put his 
bandage straight, and knotted a gay handker- 
chief about his neck, over the rough shirt he 
wore. - 

““Tt’s for you to give me away,” she said, 
and took his arm on the unwounded side. 

The two marched out in solemn 
silence, Sandy the image of dis- 
comfort, with a blush upon his 
face that made the freckles start- 
ling in their multitude, Meggie 
with downeast eyes, that gave 
one look to see where Norman 
was, and with the look a smile. 
Then she steered her father over, 
and dropped his arm to give her 
hand to Norman. ? 

Andrews asked and wrote the 
necessary questions, which the 
law requires for public record. 
He knew the service by heart 
and had never used it with more 
pleasure than in this midnight 
wedding in a cabin on the bor- 
derland of Hell. The moon 
looked in through the window, 
bright above the snow. The 
musie of the river in the gorge 
sang its full wedding song. 

When the vows had been 
spoken and the blessing said, 
the bridegroom invited them to 
a reception at his house the 
following week and thanked 
them for their help. 

Then Sandy gave them his 
blessing, warning them to be 
careful to think right about re- 
ligion and never to really trust 
an Irishman, and vowed in the 
presence of them all to drink no 
more. They took the prisoners, 
and the wounded, excepting John 
Smith, and left the two alone in 
their happiness. 

Then Meggie looked up lovingly 
into her husband’s eyes and said 
with a bewitching smile: ‘* Don’t 
you think you’re just the least bit 
overbearing, dear ? ”’ 

But he kissed her with a little 
laugh of glee and answered: 
*“Not the least little bit in the 
world, sweetheart.” 

CHAPTER XXVIII. MEGGIE’S BABIES 

Meggie had three babies now, she said—or 
four, if you count Norman, who wanted as 
much looking after as Smith or Sandy or little 
Willy Fletcher. 

And Norman smiled at her with an indul- 
gent smile and said he knew another child 
who wanted looking after too. 

And they all laughed together, for Meggie’s 
spirit of happiness filled the house. 

Sandy was the first to get about again, but 
the recovery of Smith was slow. Yet he was 
so patient, and when Meggie was in the room, 
so jolly, that it was a pleasure, she said, to 
take eare of him. 

“Do you know, Mrs. Benton,’’ he said one 
day, ‘you remind me of my mother.” 

It was so unusual, this mention of his per- 
sonal history by the inscrutable and imper- 
turbablegentleman-in-hiding, that Meggie was 
for a moment dazed. 
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Then kindly feeling came to her aid and she 
cried: ‘‘Dol? 1 wish I knew her.” 

*“*Dear Mrs. Benton, will you listen to me? 
I have been thinking since I lay here and I’ve 
been watching you. And I’ye made up my 
mind that I will go and see my mother before 
she dies—that is, if you and Norman will go 
with me.” 

Open-eyed, Meggie listened. 

** And not otherwise? ” 

“T won’t say that. But I want you to go. 


Nance will take care of Willy, and your fa- , 


ther can stay with Dr. Swift. I’ve arranged 
for that. And I want my mother to see the 
two people who have taught me what life is 
and what faith and love may be.” 

It was not hard to arrange, since their 
friend’s heart was set upon it. Smith had joy 
enough in watching Meggie’s simple happi- 
ness in all that came upon the journey. 

In an Eastern city it was she who was first 
ushered into a room in a stately house, and 
met a lovely lady, and told her that her son 
waited her word to come back to her love. 

Meggie never forgot through her own days 
of motherhood the joy that ran like sunlight 
over that face. 

They stayed a little while, and when they 
went back to Michigan it was together; 
for Smith declared that he owed it to him- 
self to bring a light to Hell. There he worked 
with Andrews till the place was redeemed. 

The attack on Meggie’s house seemed to be 
the shock which public opinion needed for its 
awakening. When it was followed by Hardy’s 
death, Smith bought the mill. The transfor- 
mation went on fast until there was a rivalry 
of public spirit in the two villages which was 
wholesome for both. And at last, in the 
years beyond our story, it was forgotten that 
the place had ever been called by the name of 
Hell, and when a local antiquarian discovered 
it, the indignation of the villagers was so 
great that the frightened discoverer sup- 
pressed his documents, and declared it was 
but the ribald nickname of a few jealous 
Woodside people. The oldest inhabitants, 
among whom was Nance, who was now in the 
service of the hospital, pursed up their lips 
and said never a word. For they were heart- 
ily ashamed of these old memories and glad.to 
disown them. F 

But in the days of our story good and evil 
lived side by side, more pronounced but not 
more real than they are today. The suc- 
eessor of Andrews has his discouragements 
and sometimes wishes men might be hot or 
cold, as they were in the early days of the 
settlement, and not lukewarm as they tend 
to be in the new prosperity and deceney of 
today. 

When it became generally known where 
Andrews lived, his house would have been 
safe with the latch-string out. These gener- 
ous fellows, although they would often act as 
George III. said his sailors did, ‘‘ Work like 
horses and spend their money like asses,” 
were his most generous givers when Christ- 
mas came and a tree was put up in the church. 
They gave him the freedom of the camps. 
Wherever he went he was welcome, and they 
would have shared their last crust with him. 
Where he came the swearing stopped. When 
he spoke, they crowded in to hear. It made 
no difference; men of all the churches and 
of no church at all, believed that here was 
a man who lived his Christianity and told 
about it in the same plain speech and homely 
imagery he used for common talk. They be- 
lieved in him with all their hearts, and that 
was next door to believing in the Lord he 
served, 

Dare-devil Kate, in the days of our tale, 
seemed an embodiment of the outspoken qual- 
ities of the peoplé in the villages. In her case 
Andrews sometimes wondered what the end 
would be. He knew she had risked her life 
in that reckless crowd to save him and his 
family, and hoped more earnestly than ever 

that a way of reconciliation with her father 
weuld be opened. He thought moreand more 
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of her sad story, and tried to persuade her to 
allow him to write to her father. But, though 
she was thoroughly dissatisfied with her false 
position, she was quite unwilling to consent. 
In the first place, she loved Jim, and the 
thought of giving him up, even to the woman 
who was his lawful, wedded wife, was hard. 
She couldn’t help a jealousy which she knew 
was wrong. Then it was many years since 
she had heard anything about her father, and 
she did not know where to find him. 

‘*Tf he came here,” she said one day, ‘‘ Jim 
would quarrel with him; for I believe Jim 
loves me and would not be willing to give me 
up. And I wouldn’t give him up, if it weren’t 
for that other woman.” 

** Well, if you won’t write to your father, or 
go yourself, why don’t you get somebody else 
to find him and see how he feels?”’ 

“Tf I only could! But who would do it? 
You are the only one who knows, and you 
can’t go.” 

““That’s true,” said Andrews. ‘“‘I only 
wish I could. I’d start right off. But if I 
could find just the right person?”’ 

“JT wouldn’t like to tell anybody about my- 
selfs? + 

“No need of that. You would not see him 
at all, and he would never know your name, 
or anything at all about youand Jim. I would 
do the whole business for you.” 

‘“Well, I’ll think of it, but I wish you 
could go.” 

For a long time Mrs. Deverell would not 
consent even to give her father’s name to 
Andrews, or to let him try to write or find a 
messenger. It was not until winter had gone 
by and spring had begun to take possession of 
the land that one day she called George in as 
he was passing. 

‘* Elder,” she said, ‘‘ I went across a piece of 
woods this morning qn an errand, and the 
flowers spoke to me, and I heard the birds 
singing, ‘Home, home, home,’ and I can’t 
stand it any more. Here’s the name and 
place where I last heard of my father, You 
write and see if he’s alive. That’ll be some- 
thing, and perhaps sometime you can go. If 
I should see my father and he just held out 
his hands—not ran to meet me like the father 
in the parable—I know what I’d do, for I 
know how I’d feel if I were ‘that woman’ 
and Jim came home tome. I just can’t bear 
to hear the birds sing. You do what you can 
—and don’t tell me till you know.” 

[To be continued.) 


Priests and Prophets of the 
Christian Church 
DR. LYMAN ABBOTT AT YALE 


The twenty-eighth annual course of Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on Preaching, now being 
given at Yale, has for its general subject 
Priests and Prophets of the Christian Church. 
In introducing Dr. Abbott, Dr. Fisher spoke 
felicitously of the welcome his predecessors 
in the lectureship would give him, could 
they speak, referring especially to the ap- 
proval Bishop Brooks had expressed upon 
Dr. Abbott’s entrance into Beecher’s pulpit. 

Following his usual eustom, Dr. Abbott 
speaks extemporaneously. The simple, direct 
way in which he presents great truths in 
popular form holds the audience with a live 
interest from first to last; and his broad 
acquaintance with the publie and religious 
life of today furnishes an abundance of fresh 
and interesting illustrations. All available 
room in Marquand Chapel is used. A novel 
feature much appreciated by the students is 
the opportunity to question Dr. Abbott for a 
half-hour after the lecture in an adjoining 
room. 

The general character of the course may 
best be set forth in his own words: “ Not to 
bring any addition to the academic and philo- 
sophical instruction here given, but some con- 
tribution to the life from without the academic 
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walls and apart from the academic atmos-_ 
phere.” The following abstract presents the 
salient points of the first two lectures : 


I. PRESUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THE — 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


Taking Max Miiller’s definition of réligion 
as ‘‘the perception of the infinite under such 
manifestations as are able to influence the 
moral character of man”? a man must have 
such a perception of the infinite as will affect 
his moral character and enable him to affect 
the moral character of other men, else he does 
not belong in the ministry. A simple moral 
ideal or study of religious phenomena is not 

. sufficient. Belief in a hypothetical God as 
the best explanation of the phenomena of the 
world may fit one for teaching theology, but 
not religion. Religion is the life of God in the 
soul of man. Theology is what men have 
thought about that life. The fundamental 
factor is the perception of the infinite in and 
through Jesus Christ, so manifested as to pro- 
duce in the character of man Christlikeness of 
life and disposition. All religions recognize 
the obligation of man to God. Christianity 
alone recognizes the obligation of God to man. 

The Decalogue and Golden Rule have analo- 
gies, if less clearly stated, in other religions : 
but where can one find such a declaration of 
God’s covenant with men as is given in Psalm 
103? Christianity is distinguished by its dec- 
laration that God has dwelt in the world and 
is no longer afar off. I donot say that a Uni- 
tarian cannot be a Christian, but the evangel- 
ical form of theology is a better standing 
ground for a streng religious ministry. Reli- 
gious experience is not confined to Christians, 
but no other religion brings the gladness that 
crowns Christianity. Christian ethies differ 
from other ethics, even those of Judaism, as 
“Love one another as I have loved you” dif- 
fers from Christ’s summary of the law and 
the prophets in the two great commandments. 


Il. THE FUNCTION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY 


Jn the differentiation of tasks of modern so- 
ciety five professions analogous to the minis- 
ter’s have taken over portions of his former 
functions: the administrator of charities, the 
lawyer, statesman, or reformer, the journalist, 
the author and the teacher. The purveying of 
charity has been relegated to the second place, 
not because the Church has failed, but because 
it has succeeded in infusing into the whole 
body politic its spirit of charity. The institu- 
tional church is a valuable avenue of labor 
where it is impossible otherwise to meet the 
need; but the minister should strive to in- 
spire others to perform these duties and leave 
his own powers free for other work. 

Two things are necessary in the state: ~ os 
diffusion of a spirit of justice, 
good will; and the organization of this pistt 
through laws and political institutions. The 
duty of the minister is to accomplish the for- 
mer. The statesman must be an Raita inc 
yet it is necessary to have some men 
community who will consider the 
fect of human action. The ‘ 
something in the interpretation of inp 1% 
he cannot perform the other function + 
paper—gathering news—nearly = yar 
journalist. 

The author and the orator are 
sermon is not an artistic net 
of giving fifty-two orations a year! =< 

The minister and the church have ri 
signed the task of secular edue 
sermon is not a lecture. The business 
minister is to impart life, not to 
about it. Carry to men the spirit th: 
brought from the Father. 


Vermont Sunday Schools Convene 


The thirfy-fifth annual gathering of their asso- 
ciation, held in Burlington, Oct. 20-22, was well at- 
tended and enthusiastic. Not for six years have 
so many Sunday school workers met in council. 
Owing to a change in the method of collecting sta- 
tisties, the reports were less complete than for- 
merly, but sufficient reliable information was at 
hand to show that conditions have much improved 
of late. 

The program was of marked excellence, alike in 
the choice of subjects and speakers. An appropri- 
ate opening was Gen. O. O. Howard's address on 

The Sunday School the Foundation of the Chureh, 

copiously illustrated from his rich and varied ex- 

perience. Foremost among specialists was Marion 

“ Lawrance, international field worker, in all of 

whose addresses delighted audiences found illumi- 

nation and inspiration. Mrs. Alonzo Pettit of 

; Elizabeth, N. J., brought ripe fruits of an extended 
and suecessful primary work. 

A significant feature was a group of able addresses 

Py by professional educators: Hon. Walter E. Ranger, 

state superintendent of education; Prof. H. H. 

Horne of Dartmouth, a rising teacher of pedagogy ; 

Mr. A. F. Howes and Mr. E. B. Merriam, success- 

ful high school principals. The latest results of 

J psychological investigation and the experiences of 

“| the classroom they brought to bear upon Sunday 

school work. . 

The closing address by Dr. A. C. Dixon, on The 
Bible Seen in Its Own Light, while rich in valuable 
suggestions as to methods of using the Bible, failed 
to meet the questions and difficulties raised by 
\ modern historical criticism and the scientific 

method. The subjects covered a wide field, but 

seemed to gravitate towards one thought, that Sun- 
day school teaching must be more intelligent, 
scholarly, scientific and better conformed to peda- 
gogical principles. Pupils of all ages must be made 
to feel that to go to Sunday school is worth while. 

The teaching should include an exposition of the 

fundamental doctrines of religion and principles 

of the Christian life. aM: 

The constitution was changed to add pastor and 
superintendent to the two delegates heretofore 
chosen, which will doubtless increase attendance. 
The membership of the executive committee has 
been fixed at seven instead of one from each de- 
nomination. To this has been added a board of 
directors composed of one from each county, mak- 

ing fourteen. These two bodies will form one 
board, to meet twice a year and control the policy 
and work of the association. 

Another forward step was favorable action upon 
the proposition to publish a monthly paper repre- 
senting the association. A debt of $600 was pro- 
vided for. 

4 A touching feature was a service in memory of 

‘ the late Rev. James H. Babbitt, secretary of the 
association for eighteen years, and actively iden- 
tified with it for more than a quarter of a century. 

- Addresses were made by Mr. D. M. Camp of New- 
port and Sec. C. H. Merrill. A letter was also read 
from Dr. F. E. Clark. Rae 
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Fall Gatherings 


‘The four meetings of the county conferences, 
in the ro soba of the state, ranged from a repre- 
sentation of eyery church in Windham County to 
a com, ely meager attendance in Rutland and 
Windsor | ties; but all gave prominence to dis- 
cussion of the Forward Moyement in missions, and 
each appointed a committee to see if the churcies 
would assume the support of a foreign missionary 
under the American Board. In Windham and in 
Rutland also the Forward Movement in evangelfza- 
tion was brought up, and plans were discussed for 
more aggressive work the coming winter. The 
committees having the matter in charge are consid- 
; ering the practicability of employing a woman mis- 
<<, sionary to assist in special services, giving special 
attention to visitation and personal work. 
Special features were: in Windham County, en- 
: reports from several fields showing 
: gro in membership and progress in material 
Pet ; in Union Conference, the-holding of a coun- 
ei] at the close and the dismissal of the pastor at 


and leadership among his brethren; in Rutland Con- 
- ference, the presentation of statistics showing the 
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circulation of religious papers in the county, fol- 
lowed by an appeal for a larger introduction of The 
Congregationalist in families of the different par- 
ishes; and in Windsor Conference, the debating ox 
a proposition to discontinue the meetings on ac- 
count of small attendance, lack of interest and diffi- 
culty in getting speakers. This last body had been 
obliged to change both time and place of meeting on 
account of the fire in Pittsfield, and met at North 
Pomfret with a change in program. Courage pre- 
vailed, and the meetings will continue. ¢. H. M. 


Two Fruitful Pastorates 
AT LUDLOW 


Vermont churches have had large experience in 
self-sacrificing gifts of pastors to other states. A 
recent instance is the surrender of Rey. Alfred V. 
Bliss of Ludlow to Plymouth Church, Utica, N. Y. 
Five and a half years is not a long pastorate, but 
there are higher standards of measure than years. 
After graduating from Bowdoin and Andover, Mr. 
Bliss came direct to Ludlow, and has filled the 


‘years with honest, earnest work, intelligent in 


method and fruitful in results. To enlist the inter- 


REV. ALFRED VY. BLISS 


est of as many as possible, he has initiated and 
successfully followed several lines of activity. 
While apparently his best efforts have been with 
the young, he as truly has won the respect and 
affection of the mature. The church’s appreciation 
is shown by the fact that twice his salary has been 
raised, and improvements to the church equipment 
include a new pipe organ, electric lights and an in- 
dividual communion service. 

Few churches of its size are better organized ‘for 
aggressive work. Besides the usual departments 
and a vigorous Endeavor Society, there are a Young 
Men’s League, a young woman’s club—The Follow- 
ers of St. Catharine—a castle of the Knights of 
King Arthur, a Junior Endeavor and a home de- 
partment. 

Mr. Bliss has sought by wise methods to broaden 
the religious outlook. He has conducted each win- 
ter a class for the study of such books as Gladden’s 
Who Wrote the Bible? Another feature has been 
the use of an order of morning worship which is a 
distinet departure toward the ritualistic, but with- 
out sacrificing simplicity of worship. To the roll 
of the Ludlow church seyenty-eight names have 
been added. F ; 

Mr. Bliss has also seryed the chureh at Tyson, 
preaching Sunday afternoons and increasing its 
membership by ten. Not only these churches, but 
all in Union Conference will greatly miss him. 


AT WINDSOR 


The retirement of Rev. J. K. Fuller from the 
pastorate of the Old South Church leaves vacant 
another field of strategic importance to Congrega- 
tionalism in southeastern Vermont. Organized in 
1768, only three churches in the state—Bennington 
Center, Newbury and Westminster—are older. 
Through changes in population the field has of late 
been increasingly difficult. But Mr. Fuller came 
to Windsor four years ago, and though much handi- 
capped by ill health, leaves the chureh with a har- 
monious membership and a record of twenty ac- 
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cessions. Here is an excellent opportunity for a 
vigorous man to continue his work and restore the 
old-time prosperity in the days of Dr. Byington. 
Having been appointed chaplain of the state 
prison, Mr. Fuller will not be lost to the state nor 
to this community. The office is a new one in Ver- 
mont, and much is hoped from his labors, both 
among the prisoners and also in awakening greater 
interest in prison reform, as part of his time will be 
devoted to lecturing. AS On) Ba 


An Opening Pastorate 


The chureh at Morrisville, one of the strongest and 


most progressive of our village churches, has just - 


ordained and installed Rey. Christopher ©. St. Clare 
of New London, Ct. The new pastor is a graduate 
of Amherst College and Yale Seminary. The paper 
embodying his religious experience, motives in en- 
tering the ministry and his doctrinal views was 
brief, clear, comprehensive and highly satisfactory. 
It represented the best spirit, traditions and pur- 
poses of the Congregational body. It elicited nu- 
merous questions, but provoked no discussion, and 
the vote to ordain was unanimous and hearty. The 
moderator of the council was Dr. C. H. Merrill and 
the preacher, Dr. E.M. Chapman. His theme was 
The Burden of a Prophet. E. 


Endeavorers in Granite City 


Christian Endeayorers, 200 strong, held their 
annual convention in Barre, Oct. 6-8. Both in 
numbers and enthusiasm this reminded one of ear- 
lier gatherings of this body. There has been a 
somewhat widespread impression that, numerically 
at least, Christian Endeayor has been losing ground 
of late. The attendance at the convention and a 
reported gain of 1,393 members in 186 societies, 
however, would seem to show that the organization 
is still vigorous. Whether there be any falling off 
in numbers in the state, the Endeavor spirit evi- 
dently suffers no decline, and as long as this re- 
mains, any arrest in numerical growth will be only 
temporary. 

It was pre-eminently a Forward Moyement con- 
vention. That. was the theme of Dr. F. E. Clark, 
whose presence inspired to a more aggressive at- 
titude in the interest of Christian Endeavor. An- 
other prominent speaker was Mr. William R. Moody 
of Northfield, who also led the “quiet hour.” 
Much interest was felt in the initial visit of Mr. 
Harry W. Hicks, who portrayed A Workman That 
Needeth Not To Be Ashamed. Another Massa- 
chusetts man, Rev. W. W. Sleeper of Wellesley, 
was heard gladly on Christ and the Children. A 
conyention speaker of rare gifts was the president 
of the New Hampshire Union, Rey. James Alex- 
ander of Newport, who spoke several times. There 
were also numerous addresses and papers by Ver- 
mont Endeavorers. a, 


Forward In Rutland County 


Two steps taken by the County Conference at 
Pawlet promise helpful results, both going under 
the name of the Forward Movement. 

One was the conference’s adoption of the Forward 
Movement plan for support of a foreign missionary 
by all its churches in co-operation. A young man 
and his fiancée, under appointment from the A. B. C. 
F. M., who are to go out next year, have been 
assigned to this conference. The churches will 
contribute this year toward their outfit and travel- 
ing expenses, and hereafter for their salary. The 
amount needed will be at the rate of about fifty 
cents per resident member; not a large amount, it 
would seem, but more than twice as much as the 
churches of the county have been raising. 

The other step referred to was the appointment of 
a committee to see what can be done in the line of 
the Vermont Forward Movement, looking toward 
more efficient evangelistic work within our own 
borders. The committee is formulating plans whieh 
will probably include the holding of special sery- 
ices in the parishes with the assistance of neighbor- 
ing pastors, and the employment of a lady worker 
to reach the “unchurched.” A widespread feeling 
is evident that more aggressive work must be done 
this winter, and many seem willing to attempt it. 

¢. H. 8. 
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Better Sunday School Lessons 


The Rise and Progress of the Bible Study Union System 


One of the most encouraging signs of 
the times is the present widespread and 
urgent demand for better Sunday school 
lessons. This is in marked contrast with 
the situation in 1891, when the Bible 
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Study Union lessons were first issued. 
Their success is a remarkable instance 
of the power of right principles to make 
their way against great opposition, and 
gradually to transform popular ideas. 

These lessons originated in the pastoral 
work of their author, Rev. E. Blakeslee, 
then of the Congregational church in 
Spencer, Mass. Most of the young peo- 
ple in his chureh had been in the Sunday 
school from childhood, but had not re- 
ceived the instruction they desired. He 
felt it his duty to help them in this re- 
spect. They realized their need and 
heartily co-operated with his efforts. 
The work began in a midweek Bible 
class. No lessons could be found that 
seemed suitable for it. Long and patient 
attention was given to the problem of 
making the study of this class most ef- 
fective. The result was the preparation 
of lessons in accordance with the prin- 
ciples now embodied in the Bible Study 
Union system. The work was so _ suc- 
cessful that the demand soon arose for 
the application of similar methods to the 
Sunday school lessons. Papers on the 
International lessons were accordingly 
prepared for two months. This experi- 
ment, faithfully made, showed that the 
International lessons were selected with 
such wholly different ends in view as to 
render the use of these principles in con- 
nection with them impossible. This isa 
suflicient answer to the frequently re- 
peated question why Mr. Blakeslee de- 
vised an independent series of lessons 
instead of applying his principles to the 
International lessons. 

The question now arose whether this 
promising effort to improve Sunday 
school Bible study should cease, or 
should lead to an independent system 
of lessons. The latter course seemed 
plain duty. The first lessons on the 
new basis were put on the market in 
1891, In the methods of study used, in 
the interest awakened in both teachers 
and the great increase in 
home study, in the much greater knowl 
edge of the Bible imparted, and in the 
spiritual results which come from close 
contact with divine truth, they were at 
once recognized as a great improvement 


scholars, in 
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on the lessons in common use. The cir- 
culation was at first very small, but in- 
creased rapidly. The work of preparing 
and issuing the lessons became so great 
that a year and a half later Mr. Blakes- 
lee was compelled to resign his pastorate 
and give his whole time to it. During the 
following year the organization known as 
The Bible Study Union was formed, and 
gave its name to the system. 

The lessons have now made their way 
into almost all evangelical denominations 
in the English-speaking world. They have 
been translated into Japanese, Armenian, 
Turkish, Telugu, Bengali, Spanish, Chi- 
nese and various other languages for 
missionary use. A facsimile of one of 
these translations in the Armenian lan- 
guage is given below. 

Other translations are now being made, 
one of which is at the request of the 
‘‘ All-India Missionary Conference’’ for 
a constituency of 300,000 day school pupils 
in India. The expense of this translation 
is borne by *‘The Christian Literature So- 
ciety for India,” of London, Eng. Some 
of the stanchest friends of this system 
are missionaries in foreign lands. 
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Cpfunnuf, ayblb pyre fF friop 
Vrms. &b., L., Twp. RB. 4-49, Lark. a. 28-50: 


From the Bible Study Union Lessons on the Life of Christ, 


in Armenian, printed in Constantinople 


This widespread success is perhaps the 
most notable feature of the Sunday school 
lesson situation during the past dozen 
years. It has been made in the face of 
severe opposition in many quarters and 
has come about solely through the merits 
of the lessons themselves. Unless pastors, 
superintendents and teachers the world 
over had found these lessons more help- 
ful than any others available, they would 
not have adopted and used them; much 
less would our missionaries have spent 
thousands of dollars in reproducing them. 
Their success we believe has been due to 
the correctness of the principles on which 
they are based, and to the practical way 
with which those principles have been 
applied. 

One of the most important of these 
principles is the study of the Bible itself 
instead of books about the Bible. Per- 
sonal study of the book or object con- 
cerning which knowledge is desired is 
a fundamental principle of modern edu- 
cation. Many are deceived into thinking 
that they can obtain a knowledge of the 
Bible without studying it. They work 
hours over lesson helps, in the vain at- 
tempt to learn something about the Bible, 
when the same time spent in well-directed 
personal study of the Scripture text would 
produce satisfactory results. 

The Bible Study Union lessons, there- 
fore, are so arranged that they cannot 
be used without the Bible. One of the 
first results of their introduction into 
schools often is the discovery that many 
scholars have no Bibles, and must be sup- 
plied. With the other lessons they could 
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get along with the quarterly alone, With 
these they must have the Bible at hand 
for continual use. The revolution thus 
effected isa happy one. Whereas, under 
the old method whole classes, even teach- 
ers included, often had no Bibles in elass, 
under this new method, nearly every 
scholar has one. The Bible is reinstated 
in the Sunday school as the basis of study, 
and the school becomes a Bible-study school 
instead of a Quarterly-study school. 
Another important feature of these les- 
sons is their connectedness. The demand 
for connected Bible study is one of the 
most prominent features of the present 
Sunday school situation. This is the fact 
back of all that is said about the so-called 
‘thop, skip and jump ” method (this phrase 
is here used without any invidious intent, 
but merely because of its wide adoption 
as a terse expression of the demand for 
connected Bible study), This demand 
is also back of the recent strenuous 
claims that the International system 
does furnish connected study because its 
lessons are arranged more chronolog- 
ically than formerly. But the kind ‘of con- 
nectedness that is wanted is not simply a 
chronological sequence of dis- 
connected topics, especially one 
that is interrupted by frequent 
transfers from the Old Testa- 
ment to the New, or rice versu, 
in the midst of important sub- 
jects; but one in which the 
lessons taken together give a 
connected and complete view of 
any subject that is taken up. 
This necessitates the selection of lesson 
material for its relation to the progress of 
thought or narrative in the Bible, rather 
than with reference to its homiletie value. 
Such selections will, of course, include 
the homiletic passages with the others, 
and teachers will make the best possible 
use of them for practical purposes. The 


force of such passages willin faet be far 


greater when treated in their proper con- 
nections than when treated independently. 
But the main purpose of the connected- 
ness here spoken of is to bring out 
clearly the development of thought in 
the book studied, or the biographical or 
historical progress of the Biblical narra- 
tive. It uses all the Scripture necessary 


to secure this end, and so not only im- 


parts a systematic and satisfactory knowl- 
edge of the subject, but by bringing the 
mind into contact with large and com- 
plete portions of divine truth secures the 
best spiritual results. at ia 
The Bible Study Union lessons, in ac- 
cordance with this principle, present an 


There is also another similar ¢ 
historical lessons, which pre 


sis to Revelation. This also oceupies 
three years, one on the Old Testament, 
one on the Gospels, and one on the rest 


of the New Testament. These two sets _ 
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one emphasizing the biographical ma- 
terial and the other the historical, that 
but mutually 
The study of these six courses 
takes one through the narrative portions 
of the Bible twice in six years, and re- 
sults in a connected, comprehensive, and 
‘wellarranged knowledge of Biblical bi- 
ography and history, and brings one into 
stimulating contact with all the great 
truths of revelation. - Multitudes of peo- 
ple who have been in the Sunday school 
as scholars or teachers all their lives have 
testified that they have learned more 


about the Bible from these courses than 


in all their previous study. There are no 
courses of study now open to Sunday 
schools that can compare with these in 
practical value. 

Another principle of these lessons is 
the gradation of material. The necessity 


_ of such grading is an educational axiom. 


Its proper application to the Sunday 
school is one of the most urgent demands 
of the times. 
International uniform lesson of ten or 
twelve verses. The only gradation possi- 
ble with such lessons is in methods of 
treatment, which does not meet the case. 
But the present demand is for a grada- 
tion of material, so that children will not 
be compelled to study things fit only for 
adults, nor adults to study over and over 
again things they have known from child- 
hood. The urgent attempt to impart real 
instruction in the Bible through supple- 
mentary lessons is a confession that the 
International uniform lessons do not 
meet this need. 

Gradation of material is, however, an 
essential feature of the Bible Study 
Union lessons. They provide short Bible 
stories suggesting great truths for chil- 
dren; groups of stories studied as Scrip- 
ture narratives and for their practical 
lessons for boys and girls; connected bi- 
ographical and historical courses with 
their teachings for young people, and doc- 
trinal courses for adults. Each general 
department of the school, therefore, has 
suitable material for study; while the 
selections are such that all together study 
the same general subject. Still closer 
adaptation to the needs of different 
classes is made through the different 
grades of quarterlies within the depart- 
ments. They thus combine the best fea- 
tures of both class-graded lessons and 
uniform lessons without their defects. 

The continuous and increasing success 
of these lessons during the past thirteen 
years has been because they have satis- 
fied the real needs of the Sunday school 
ina practical way. They are'not so far 

removed in method from the present 
habits of the Sunday school but that they 


ean be used successfully in any school, 


large” or small, in city or in country, and 
” yet they are far enough removed from 


- the simple uniform lesson to impart new 
_ life and joy to schools using them. 


Educationally, practically, spiritually, 
they are a great improvement over the 
__ lessons in common use. Few schools hes- 
_ itate about making the change from the 
old lessons to the new as soon as they 
come to appreciate the difference in the 
nature and results of the two kinds of 


- study they offer. 


We are informed that the new lessons 


for 1904, on the leading Patriarchs, Kings 


It is wholly wanting in the. 
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_ same ground, are so different in purpose, 


and Prophets of ancient Israel are in 
many respects a great improvement on 
any before issued. The publishers (95 
South Street, Boston) will be pleased to 
send free specimen. copies to pastors, 
superintendents and teachers on applica- 
tion. 


The Saving of the Nation 


“We must civilize and Christianize the in- 
coming multitude,’? was the tocsin sounded 
by every speaker at the memorable twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Association in Boston, Oct. 28. 
The Negro, the Poor White, the Indian, nay, 
even the dread Mormon question, is hardly 
more appalling to the Christian patriot than 
the problem presented by the throngs from 
Southern Europe and the Orient who are 
crowding to our shores as to Paradise, bring- 
ing serious menace to our institutions. 

Park Street Church was well filled, even at 
the opening session. The devotional service, 
led by Mrs. E. Everett Holbrook, was fol- 
lowed by the reading of the reports of the 
board of directors by its secretary, Miss L. L. 
Sherman, of the treasurer by Miss Lizzie D. 
White, and of the young people’s department 
by its secretary, Miss Anna P. Moore. For 
once, at least, statistics and figures were not 
dull, for through them all rang the triumphant 
answer to Christ’s great command, ‘‘ Here am 
I, Lord, send me!”’ Forty-six Sunday school 
superintendents, home missionary pastors and 
teachers, distributed over twenty-two states 
and territories, have been supported by the 
society this year, while the notable feature of 
the year’s advance movement has been the 
effort to.meet the great and ever-increasing 
demand for help for the foreigners by estab- 
lishing a new Polish mission at Bay City, 
Mich., one among the Slavs at Allegheny, Pa.., 
and the strengthening of the older missions 
among these nationalities and among the 
French and Italians. There has been ex- 
pended on the work the sum of $28,239.99, 
while the value of barrels packed is estimated 
at $31,947.29. ~ 

Miss Moore pleaded for a Junior auxiliary in 
every church throughout Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island before the end of the coming 
year, which is the tenth in the history of the 
young people’s department, and that the re- 
ceipts, which were $2,182.26 this year, be 
doubled. The deaths of two charter members, 
Mrs. Robert R. Bishop and Mrs. Henry M. 
Moore, were noted, and resolutions of respect 
and condolence passed. Two other faithful 
workers, Rey. George Haun of Wisconsin, the 
beloved Sunday school missionary, and Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, for many years an offi- 
cer of the association, have been called home 
during the past year. 

Breezy and informing was the map talk on 
the National Work of the Association by Mrs. 
Alice G. West of Worcester. Swiftly we 
traveled from ice-bound Cape Prince of Wales, 
Alaska, whence Adlooat, the naive native 
preacher, writes, ‘‘My Lord and I still keep 
working at our services,’’ to the little hut- 
housed mission in Cuba; then up again to 
Montana and Oregon, over to wind-swept 
South Dakota, down again to Atrisco, N. M., 
where is the mission school which the natives 
“say is supported by a very rich man in Boston 
whose name is Jehovah. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of most of the former incumbents, 
President Hazard of Wellesley taking the 
vice-presidency left vacant by Mrs. Palmer’s 
death. 

Happy is the program committee which can 
summon three college presidents and five 
Doctors of Divinity to its aid! President Slo- 
eum of Colorado College, in speaking of the 
Mission of the Congregational Church in the 
West, said that what is best in the civilization 
of the West has come through the band of 
sturdy pioneers who passed from New Eng- 


land, bearing with them the ideals and con- 
science of the Pilgrim and his Bible and 
spelling-book. The hope of our nation is in 
the West and it must have the best men which 
the East can send to keep it true to the prin- 
cipals of the Ohio Compact, which, according 
to President Roosevelt, is one of the greatest 
of our State documents. 

The crowded church, after the noon recess 
over the social box-lunch and fragrant coffee, 
betokened widespread interest in the work of 
the organization. President Woolley, in an 
earnest, direct manner, urged the college-bred 
young woman to strive through the missionary 
movement to hand the great happiness and 
beauty of her life on to others less favored. To 
her has come the message from her Lord, 
‘* Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you,”’ and it is her privilege to let the suffering, 
restless ones know of this peace. ‘*‘ What 
shall I do,’”’ does the educational woman ask ? 
Here is work for her hand and her heart and 
her brain. 

Mrs. Margaret Sangster, in her familiar 
motherly way, gave some practical hints as to 
the manner in which the young woman may 
give herself with her gift. 

The American Missionary Association had 
a worthy representative in the person of the 
new secretary, Dr. James W. Cooper, who 
spoke on The Complexion of a Colored 
Congregational Convention, describing the 
first national assembly of colored Congrega- 
tionalists which met at Atlanta, Ga., not long 
ago. He brought a message of cheer from the 
“*talented tenth’’ among the colored people 
who are endeavoring to bring light to the 
awful darkness of the Black Belt. 

The speech of Dr. C. H. Richards of the 
Congregational Church Building Society was 
in very truth ‘‘a Macedonian ery from the 
West,’’ where infant churches are languish- 
ing and even perishing for want of shelter, 
and where heroic missionaries and their 
wives, men and women of culture and re- 
finement, are living in damp, sod houses, in 
shanties, over saloons or even in a curtained- 
off section of the church in order to do the 
Master’s work. After this stirring message, 
Dr. J. L. Withrow, pastor of the Park Street 
Church, closed the session with prayer. 
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Education 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, 
now affiliated with Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, has been completely reorganized during 
the present year and materially strengthened 
in its board of trustees. From subscriptions 
alone its income was last year $8,000, an in- 
crease of $2,800. The students have pledged 
$1,000 to fit one of its two houses with class- 
rooms and office, and their pledges have been 
guaranteed by a citizen of Hartford. A third 
year has been added to the course for regular 
students, while enlarged attractions are of- 
fered for volunteer workers. The enroll- 
ment last year of forty students promises to 
be greater this year. Most of those attending 


‘are graduates of colleges or theological semi- 


naries or both. A course of thirty popular 
lectures is being planned. The expenses of 
last year were $14,609, leaving a deficit of 
$5,000 which was provided for by guarantors, 
but must be raised this year in addition to the 
regular expenses. Our churches need teach- 
ing pastors equipped to organize and conduct 
Bible schools and also lay teachers for the 
religious education of the people, and these 
are needed not only in our own country but 
in all our foreign mission fields. This school 
seems to be equipped to meet this inereas- 
ingly imperative need. ‘. 

The Roman Catholic bishops of New Eng- 
land met last week and decided to create a 
new diocese, with Fall River as the diocesan 
seat. The Massachusetts portion of the dio- 
cese of Providence will make up the new 
diocese. 
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The Record of the Week 


Rey. J. H. Twichell from yaeation the first i | 


Calls 

AYERs, Beemer, 
Kan. 

BARNES, H. J. (Meth.), to Coral, Mich. Accepts. 

BAUMAN, E. P., to Hope and Bethlehem German 
Chs., Fairfax, 8. D. Accepts. 

Boss, J. C., Moody Inst., Chicago, Il., 
son and Batavia, Mich. Accepts. 

BosWORTH, THEODORE K., to remain at Longton, 
Kan., where he has been supplying, with preach- 
ing at Fall River onee a month. 

BROWN, AMASA A., Harvard, Neb., 
Accepts, 
Brown, TuHos. J., People’s Ch., 
Wis., to Lake Mills. Declines. 
BURLEIGH, B. WADE, Park Ridge, Ll, to Chenoa. 
Accepts. 

CHAPIN, CHAS. H., Hancock, N. H., 
and North Chs., New Salem, Mass. 

CLAYTON, FRANCES TREADWAY (Presb.), Roches- 
ter, N. Y., to Williamstown, Mass. Accepts. 

COoOLIDGE, HENRY A., Salem, N. H., to W. Gran- 
ville and Tolland, Mass. Accepts. 

DAvis, ERNEST C., New Castle, N. H., to Hope 
Ch., Marlboro, Mass. Accepts, and is at work. 

DERRICK, T. H., chaplain Seamen’s Bethel, Ashta- 
bula, O., to McHenry, N. D. 

FRITZEMEIER, WM., Watertown, Wis., 
acceptance of call to Hayward. 

GILMORE, AUBREY C., Turner, Mé., 
wich, Mass. 

GOULD, J. SipNEY, Owatonna, Minn., 
State evangelist of Iowa. Accepts. 

GRAHAM, Rop’r M., Center, Neb., to Bloomfield. 

HAMBLETON, IRA G., Popejoy, Io., to Lawton, 
Okl. Accepts, and is at work. 

HiGGons, JOHN A. (Presb.), Newark, N. J., to 
Central Ch., Chelsea, Mass. 

HIL1, W. A., Chicago, Ill., to Ivanhoe. Accepts. 

HOLBROOK, IRA A., Independence, Kan., to Sioux 
Rapids, lo. Accepts. 

HORNER, JOHN W., Des Moines, Io., to First Ch., 
Revere, Mass. Accepts, and is at work. 

JOHNSON, HENRY W., New Richland, Minn., to 
Plymouth Ch., W. Duluth. 

KIMBALL, HARRY W., Skowhegan, Me., 
Ch., S. Weymouth, Mass. 

LonG, FRED’K W., to permanent pastorate at 
Redfield, S. D. 

Lone, Jos. B., S. 
8. D. 


ALFRED W., Neb., to Onaga, 


to Matti- 


to Creighton. 


Fond du Lae, 


to Center 


withdraws 
to Green- 


to become 


to Union 


Norfolk, Neb., to Hot Springs, 


MEANS, OLIVER W., recently of Enfield, Ct., de- 
clines call to Saratoga, N. Y. 
PATCHELL, Wo. T., recently of First Ch., Pueblo, 


Col., accepts renewed call to San José, Cal., hay- 
ing been released from his recently accepted posi- 
tion as field secretary of the Cal. C. E. Soe. 
PATON, Rop’t, Carrington, N. D., to prineipalship 
of Phillips Acad., New Rockford. 
PrRUCHA, VACLAY, Chicago, to Free Ref. Ch., Sil- 
ver Lake, Minn. Accepts, to begin Noy. 16. 
REITINGER, PHILIP, Silver Lake, Minn., to Bo- 
hemian Miss. work, E. Madison Ave., Cleveland, 
O. Accepts, to begin Noy. 16, closing a twelve 
years’ pastorate. 
ROMINGER, HENRY YV., 
Dickinson, N. D. 
ROSEWARN, J. VINCENT, to Mitchellville, Io. 
cepts. 
SEIBERT, ALBERT E., Cerescoand Fredonia, Mich., 
to Bedford, Johnstown and Barry. Accepts. 
SHERWOOD, JOHN W., Fruitport and Nunica, 
Mich., to Baldwin. 
SNYDER, OWEN M., 
and Jefferson. 
THOMAS, OWEN, Emerson, Io,, to Carroll, Neb. 
Trirr, Ira J., Bedford, Mich., to Ceresco and 
Fredonia. Accepts. 
VAN AUKEN, CARL H., 
Ill. Accepts. 
Watz, E. L., Plainfield, Vt., 
Francisco, Cal. 


to remain another year at 


Ac- 


Sheridan, Mich., to Ransom 


Chicago Sem., to Oswego, 
to Fourth Ch., 
Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARNeETY, JOHN H., Andrews, Ind., 0. in connec- 
tion with meeting of Ft. Wayne Assn. Oct. ’28. 
Sermon, Rey. J. Webster Bailey; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. C. K. Stockwell, D. T. Williams and 
E. D, Curtis. 

BLOMBERG, CARL R. A., 0. and #. Glenwood, Wis., 
Sept. 19. Parts, Rev. Messrs. S. V. S. Fisher, 
A. P. Engstrom, N. 0, Olsen, R. P. Herrick. 

Forsevy, K. E., Yale Sem., and Ouson, H. MAR- 
TIN, Chicago Sem., o. at meeting of the Swedish 
Assn. of the Northwest, Mankato, Minn., Oct, 24. 
Sermon, Rev. A. P. Nelson; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. N. J. Bolin, J. F. Okerstein and A. P. 
Engstrom, Mr. Olson graduated last May. Mr. 
Forsell since graduating has spent some time in 
ehurch work ip Sweden, and has recently been in 
Alaska. Mr. Forsell is pastor of the Swedish 
Christian Mission Ch. in W. Duluth, Minn., Mr. 
Olson of the Swedish Mission Ch. in Oakes, N. D. 

Fow es, RAYMOND A., o. Monson, Me. Sermon, 
Rev. V. M. Hardy, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Mesars. C. L. Roteh, Chas. ‘Harbutt, — ~\Guniay 
and J. G. Fisher, 


San 


HARRISON, Fospick B., i. Brantford, Ont. Parts, 
Rey. Messrs. C. E. Bolton, T. Leggette, A. Sec- 
ord, J. K. Unsworth, J. L. Gordon. 

STRYKER, GARRET? V., 0. and é. Mill River, Mass., 
Oct. 30. Sermon, Rey. J. S. Voorhees; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. John Dooley, W. E. Streeter, 
E. C. Gillette, S. P. Cook, J. B. Lewis. 

Resignations 

ANDERSON, AARON, Swedish Ch., Mankato, Minn. 

GouLp J. SipNEY, Owatonna, Minn., to become 
state evangelist of Lowa. 

GRAHAM, Ros’? M., Center, Neb. 

MARSHALL, HENRY, Fremont, Mich. 

McIyyzes, JAs. S., Lee Center, IIL, to take effect 
Noy. 30. He enters evangelistic work. 

McLEAN, THOs. D., Ludlow, Mass. 

SMITH, Epw. G., 8S. Acton, Mass. 

STACEY, JOHN W., Clarksville, Mich. 

STEIN, HENRY W., Grandview, Io., to take effect 
Jan. 1. 

STUBBINS, WM. H., Ivanhoe, Il. 

WHITAKER, JOHN H., Atlantic Ch., Quincey, Mass., 
to take effect Feb. 1. 

WHITING, ELBRIDGE C., Belmont, Mass. 


Stated Supplies 

HARRIS, H. R., at Davenport, N. D., 
points for six months. 

WALTERS, THOs. W., recently of Spokane, Wn., at 
Rosalia. Mr. Walters goes to Wales with his 
family in the spring. 

Dismissions - 
HILTON, CHAS. A., Randolph, Mass., 19 Oct. 
Licensed to Preach 


Holdenville, Ind., by S. W. Oklahoma 


and other 


BALL, J.. W., 
Assn. 
Personals 


BARBOUR, THOos. W., recently of Sleepyeye, Minn., 
has entered the M. E. ministry and is stationed 
at St. Paul. 

HARRIS, GEO., president of Amherst Coll, has 
been chosen president of the board of trustees of 
Phillips-Andover Acad. and Andover Sem. in 
place of Judge Bishop of the Mass. Superior 
Court, resigned. 

GREEN, GEO. E., Ft. Pierre, S. D., has become 
secretary of the Gen. Assn. for S. D. in place of 
Rey. J. H. Olmstead, who has left the state. 

GREGORY, JAS. C., Gorham, Me., was recently pre- 
sented with a handsome couch and other gifts. 

KIMBALL, HARRY W., and wife, Skowhegan, Me., 
were given by their church a generous sum of 
money on the fifth anniversary of their marriage. 

SWEET, Wm. I., who has just completed six years’ 
service at First Ch., Everett, Mass., received $200 
addition to his salary at a recent annual meeting, 
not $100 as previously stated. 

THOBURN, JAS. M., M. E. bishop for India and 
Malaysia, and Lewis, Rop’r E., one of the for- 
eign secretaries of the Y. M. C. A., were among 
the passengers on the outgoing steamer, St. Louis, 
Oct. 21. Bishop Thoburn was ea route for India. 

TRACY, ALFRED E., who has just elosed his see- 
ond term of service at Wilton, N. H., was given 
$60 in money at a farewell reception. He will 
reside in Claremont, Cal. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
Euuis, N. D., Rev. A. C. Teuber, pastor. 
HOLDINVILLRE, I. T., 18 members. 

INDEX, SNOHOMISH CGo., WN., 6 Oct., 13 members. 


POLAR, WIs., rec, 22 Oct., 16 members. Rey. F. 
* Osten-Sacken, pastor. 
SENTINEL BuTTE, N. D,, 11 Oct. Rev. A. Doug- 


las, pastor. 
SPRING BROOK, WIS., ree, 20 Oct., 18 members. 


Dedications 


LAKEVIEW, WN., Rev. H. B. Hendley, pastor. 
House of worship, Sept. 20, the second erected 
on his fleld within a year, 

LEwts, lo.—Chureh building remodeled at cost of 
$1,500; rededicated Oct. 10, without debt. Ser- 
mon by Sec, T. O. Douglass, D. D., and address 
by Dr. E. 8. Hill. 


NEWCASTLE, NEb.—House of worship, dedicated 


free of debt, Oct. 10. 

Summit, IpA., Rev. F. D, Healey, pastor. $1,050 
chureh building, Oct, 4, without debt. Sermons, 
Dr. J. D. Kingsbury and Supt. W. W. Scudder. 
Address, Rey. Sam’! Greene. 

WALLACE, IpDA., Rey. J. B. Orr, pastor. Chureh 
edifice costing $3,500 dedicated, with addresses 
by Rev. Messrs. W. W. Scudder, Sam’l Greene, 
0, F, Thayer and others. 


Sac Happenings 


BRooKLINE, N, H.—Parsonage struck by lightning 
while eats were at church and considerable 
damage done. 

GLOUCESTER, MASS., Bethany. —The giver of the 
flag pole referred to last week was John Cunning- 
ham, not John J. Pew, as stated. 

HARTFORD, Cr., Asylum Hill—On the return of 


® — 
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week meeting was made a memorial service for 
the late Rey. W. H. Moore, long time seeretary of 
the State Home Missionary Society, and for 
twenty-seven years a member of thischureh. Rey, 
J. H. Twichell, A. T. Richards and A. 8. Clark 
paid splendid tribute to his memory. 

TERRYVILLE, Cr.—A reception was lately held to 
welcome Rev. W. F. Arms and family, who re- 
turn to this, their home when Mr. Arms was pas- 
tor here; and to speed Miss Beach, who returns to 
her post as missionary in Cawnpore, India. 


Anniversaries 


DUNDEE, ILL.—Fifth of coming of the pastor, Rev. 
G. T. MeCollum, Sept. 27. Membership grown 
from 158 to 239; $12,000 church building 
erected and dedicated, free of debt. 

GRaAy, Mx.—Centennial, Oct. 25. Historical ser- 
mon by the pastor, Rey. H. L. MeCann; poem by 
Mrs. 8. H. Swetser; addresses, Hon. Warren Vin- 
ton, Rev. Ebenezer Bean and others. 

OAKLAND, CAL., First.—Seventh of the pastorate 
of Rey. C. R. Brown, with anniversary sermon by 
the pastor, address by President McLean and 
letter read from Professor Mooar, his predecessor 
in that pastorate. New members received, 732 ;. 
on confession, 349. A total of $213,790 has been 
used thus: $99,159 for current expenses, $92,899 
for benevolence, and $21,732 for improvements 
in property, including $12,000 for new organ. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Geddes, Rey. A. W. Bailey, pas-. 
tor. Seventeenth of organization, Oct. 14. Mem- 
bership grown from 36 to 149. A birthday gift 
of $100 was received from Mrs. Geo. C. Gere- 
Chureh building was recently repainted and ce- 
ment walk is being laid. 


Material Gain 


ABINGTON, MAss., Rey. D. M. Goodyear, minister. 
Repairs on chureh and parsonage; cost, $550. 

BERLIN, Cr.—Auditorium renoyated and redeco- 
rated; new sidewalks laid; cost $2,000. Fifth 
anniversary of the coming of Rey. H. P. Schauffler 
marked by a reception and the gift of a silver 
service. 

PULASKI, N. Y., Rey. J. B. Felt, pastor. Extensive 
repairs on mye ior of edifice with new entrance. 


Biographical 


REY. CHARLES P. PIERCE 


Two churches in Worcester South Conference and 


a host of friends are bereaved in the death on 
Oct. 30, of Rev. Charles P. Pieree, pastor at Douglas 
and East Douglas, Mass. Congestion of the brain 
from a carbuncle was the direct cause. Mr. Pierce 
was the son of Rev. Charles M. Pieree, recently of 


Auburn; was graduated from Phillips Andover, in 


1888, Yale in 1892, Yale Divinity in 1896. After 
graduating from the seminary he settled in East 
Douglas. In 1900 Old Douglas also became his 
charge. He married Laura H. Cowles in 1900, His 
ministry has been greatly blessed through his devo- 
tion to his work. In addition to pulpit and pastoral 
service he ministered to his town in ¢ivie capacities, 
endearing himself to the whole people, 


—— eS sll 
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Among the Seminaries 


BANGOR 


Bangor has 11 Juniors, six Middlers, eight Sen- 

fors and one special student; 26 in all. This does 

_ hot inelude two Juniors absent on leave because of 
frail health. Last year’s attendance was 23. 

On opening night President Beach traced the his- 
tory of the seminary; its birth of the Spirit, notable 
career, unique function and the need of it now, 
more than eyer. 

The spirit among faculty and students is tender 
and deyout. The daily noon prayer meeting affects 
the tone of seminary life. The studies are taken 
hold of with unusual avidity. Professors feel the 
deeper spirit, and each responds with his best. 

_Prof. J. S$. Sewall, who, after twenty-eight years 
of eifeetive service, becomes emeritus professor, 
yielding homiletics and pastoral theology to the 
new president, resides near the seminary, and will 
keep in close touch with its life. 

Mr. A. H. Young, for several years teacher and 
vice-principal of Endeavor Academy, Wisconsin, 
has joined the Senior Class and been intrusted 
with special instruction in New Testament Greek. 
He proves an inspiring and effective teacher. 

Mr. Paul L. Corbin of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, under American Board appointment to 
China, has spent two days here with the best re- 
sults. Some of the strongest students have foreign 
work in view. 

On the Bond foundation Professor Lee of Bow- 
doin is giving a ten weeks’ course in biology. This 
month Dr. John P. Peters of New York will give 
six lectures on Early Hebrew Story—Its Historical 
Background. Professor Johnson of Bowdoin will 
Yecture in the winter on the History of Art. 

At the meeting of the alumni of Boston and vicin- 
ity, at Hotel Bellevue, Nov. 2, President Beach, 
their guest, announced to the twenty-five gentle- 
men present that a course to be called the George 
Shepard Lectures on Preaching would be given in 
the winter by Dr. C. E. Jefferson of Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York. ; N. 


OBERLIN 


A treat to the students was a lecture on Pres- 
ident Finney by Mrs. A. A. F. Johnston, given just 
before she went abroad. She could speak with 
authority, having known President Finney person- 
ally as scholar, pastor, revivalist, college president, 
theologian, and in his home life as well. 

President King has given recent chapel talks on 
The Oberlin Idea, emphasizing Individuality, Many- 

_ sidedness and Unity of Truth, Openmindedness 
toward Truth, A Democratic Spirit; The Whole 
Man—Physical, Intellectual, Aesthetic, Social, 


Moral, Reéligious—For Trutb, for Character, for | 


Christ, for the Church. In all this, persons are the 


great facts, personal associations the pre-eminent | 


means. 

It was certainly appropriate that Oberlin, the 
eradle of the Anti-Saloon League, should be honored 
with its First Decennial Anniversary and the 
launching of the Lincoln Legion, under direction of 
Rey. Howard H. Russell, superintendent of the 
American Anti-Saloon League. The exercises were 
held in the old First Church, where ten years ago 
the league was launched under the leadership of 
Dr. Brand. Cleopas Breckenridge and Moses Mar- 
tin, the original signers of the Lincoln Pledge in 
1846, became the first recruits in the Lincoln Legion. 


Professor Bosworth presided and President King | 


spoke on Why a Temperate Man Should Sign a 
Pledge. The closing session was followed by a re- 
ception service of the Lincoln Legion. ok. 8: 


‘Who would wish back the saints upon our rough 
Wearisome road? 
Wish back a breathless soul 
Just at the goal? 
My soul, praise God 
For all dear souls who haye enough. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. — 


WHITE—In Grinnell, Io., at the home of 

Ollie bride's parents, Oct, 28, Dea. Cilarles F. Childs and 

Miss Susan M: t White, Rey. G. H. White, the 
father of the bride, officiating. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
FP UNERAL U 


NDERTAKERS 

and EMBALMERS, 

2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


nal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
had other special ment cuensected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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Deaths 


The ehange Sor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents. counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ASHLEY—In Manchester, Mass., Oct. 24, Annie G. 
Wood, wife of Rev. Walter H. Ashley, after a nine 
weeks’ illness of paraplegia dolorosa, for nine years a 
laborer with her husband under the N. W. E. Commis- 
sion in Las Vegas, N. M. Burial at Shelburne Falls, 
Mass. 

EATON—In Framingham, Mass., Sept.15, Lydia Bracket 
(Mrs. Elbridge G.) Katon, aged 87 yrs., 3 mos., 26 dys., 
for over sixty-nine years a faithful member of Plym- 
outh Church, a subscriber to and reader of The Congre- 
gatronalist from its first publication. 

EAU N. Billerica, Oct, 27, Joseph D. Gould, aged 

yrs. ; 

LITCHFIELD—In Lancaster, Mass., Oct. 24, Ann Maria 
Litchfield, aged 78 yrs., 7 mos. In the death of Miss 
Litchfield, her many friends will recall the sincerity of 
her Christian life—her deep affection for her family 
ties, and the very great loss they have sustained. 

MOOAR—In 8. Weymouth, Mass., Oct. 5, Edna E., widow 
= eee G. Mooar of Roxbury, aged 58 yrs., 10 mos. and 

7 dys. 

MAXWELL—In Melrose Highlands, Mass., Oct. 23, at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. W. W. Mason, Mrs. 
Sarah F. Maxwell, wife of Richard F. Maxwell, aged 
75 yrs., 7 mos. 

SHERWIN—In New Haven, Ct., at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Lucein Sanderson, Oct. 25, Mary A., 
widow of Prof. William F. Sherwin of the New eng 
land Conservatory of Music, aged 75 yrs. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 9 
10.30 A.M. Speaker to be provided. 

MAsSs. AND R. I. Y. M, C. A., annual meeting, Glouces- 
ter, Mass., Nov. 6-8 

PROVIDENCE MINISTERS’ MEETING, Noy. 9; Devo- 
tional service. Rev. H. E. Johnson, leader. 

HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION, Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, 
Mass., Nov. 10, 9.30 A. M. 

CONNECTICUT SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Broad- 
way Church, Norwich, Ct., Nov. 10-12. 

WOMAN’S BOARD Missions, Essex SOUTH BRANCH, 
twenty-fifth annual meeting, Central Church, Lynn, 
Novy. 11. 2 

ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH W. B. M., Lawrence 
Street Church, Lawrence, Mass., Nov. 12. 

WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION National 
Convention, Cincinnati, O., Noy, 13-18. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 


Alabama, Tallassee, Noy. 11 
Mississippi, Cherokee, Nov. 13 
Connecticut, New Haven, Nov. 17 
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All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers 
from catarrh, especially in the morning. 
Great difliculty is experienced in clearing 
the head and throat. 
_ No wonder catarrh causes headache, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
pollutes the breath, deranges the stomach 
and affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be 
constitutional—alterative and tonic. 


“Twas afflicted with catarrh. I took medi- 
eines of different kinds, giving each a fair 
trial; but gradually grew worse until I could 
hardly hear, taste or smell. I then concluded 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after taking 
five bottles I was cured and have not had 
any return of the disease since.’”? EUGENE 
Fores, Lebanon, Kan. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh—it soothes and strength- 
ens the mucous membrane and builds up 
.the whole system. 


The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to grow in favor. Our patent noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
ap says of it: ‘‘It is by far the most perfect 
hing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 


Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, ** The Cup.’ 


It is free. Write 
Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


for it. 
REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


BRASS and BRASS 


Remember that all Brass Bedsteads are 


not alike. 


It is impossible to get reliable tubing, 


proper finish and sound construction at 
the cost of thin tubing, superficial finish and 
cheap construction. 
done. 


It simply cannot be 


We sell Brass Bedsteads for the smallest 


amount of money for which a proper bedstead 
can bemade. We handle only such grades as 
we should be willing to use ourselves. 

other kind is worse than money wasted. 


Any 


If you want standard tubing at the 


smallest margin above actual cost we can 
supply you. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
~~ 48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


DOES BEADWORK 
INTEREST YOU? 


94 


We will send, for $2.00, prepaid, a box containing the 
following complete outfit : 
Oak Loom as per illustration ; 25 Needles ; 

5 assorted packages Beads; Rpoa! of Thread ; 
Instructions and 24 original Indian Designs. 
Send 4c for our illustrated catalogue of INDIAN GOODS, 
Beads, all colors, 25 cents a bunch. 
BENHAM INDIAN TRADING CO. 

Suc. to Hyde Exploring Expedition 


1388 West 42d Street, Near Broadway, New York 


NORWAY’S COD-FISHING SEASON 
recently closed, has resulted in the 
smallest catch on record, so “bulk” 
Cod Liver Oil is likely to be much 
adulterated this year. 


Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 


may be relied upon as being 
SOUND — CLEAN — SWEET 
AND ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


MOoLier’s Oi is never sold in bulk. 


Supplied only in flat, oval bottles, bearing our name as 
sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


CUPS sescraxy 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion 
table which you would not tolerate in your own 
The use of the individual communion ser- 
vice grows daily. Are you open to conviction? 
Would you like to see a list of the churches in 
which it is used and know the satisfactic » 't gives? 
Send for our free hook—it tells all about 
it, A trial outfit sent free on request. 


COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. £, Rockester, N. ¥. 
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Rhode Island Autumnal Do You Know What It Means | 
Conference | to Cure Constipation ? | 


Che one-day session of the conference which It means to turn aside and throw out of the 
eceurs in the autumn was held with Edgewood | body all the woes and miseries caused by a | 
clogged up system, and they are many. Con- | 
stipation means that the bowels are weak, so | 
3 ; that they cannot keep up that constant motion 
ple proved truly apostolic in the grace of hospitality; | the doctors call peristaltic action. When that | 
they were “ given” to it wholly stops passages cease, the blood begins to ab- | 

The conference theme was, The Holy Scriptures, | sorb the poisons through the walls of the in- | 
and the three sessions were conducted under the | testines and thus disease is scattered every- 
ubdiyisions, Inspirational Power, Teaching Power, | Where. Death often lays its foundation in | 
| this way. ‘Torturing diseases like dyspepsia, | 

indigestion, kidney troubles, liver complaints, 

heart disease, headaches and a hundred and 
cha one other complaints start that way. A cure | 
and by Rey. Byron Gunner, the last named on The | must come through toning up, strengthening 
Scriptures Among Negroes. Laymen were repre- | and invigorating the bowels. This can_be | 
sented on the program by Lawyer Warren R. Perce | easily, gently and permanently done by Ver- | 
and by W. H. Small, superintendent of Providence | nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. It is a tonic 
The Bible in | laxative of the highest class. It builds up 
the bowels, restores the lost action and adds 
new life and vigor. Only one small dose a 
: ; day will positively eure constipation of any | 
Free Evangelical Church, made in the truest fra- | degree by removing the cause of the trouble. 


_ 


Chureh, just outside the city limits of Providence, 
in Cranston Town. Rey. A. S. Hawkes and his peo- 


Regenerating Power. Strong addresses were made 
by Dr. Nutting of Providence, Rey. F. H. Decker 
of Westerly, Rev. C. E. Gordon of East Providence, 


publie schools, the latter speaking on 
Character Building. 
A business item was the yoted suggestion to the 


ternal spirit, to consider the wisdom of disbanding | Try it. A free sample bottle for the asking. | 

as a separate church, instead of building another | Vernal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, Four fast trains daily leave Chicago 

house of worship, and, by connecting themselves N.Y. at 9:00 a.m., 6:30 p-m., 10:00p.m. 

with Congregational churches near their homes, All leading druggists have it for sale. and 3:00 a. m. via the Chicago and 

strengthening those already well located. $ . North-Western Railway. These fast 
The messenger of the general missionary work | trains are equipped with all the con- 


heard by the conference was Dr. Duncan of tli NEW veniences of modern railway travel. 
sunday School Society, substitute for Secretary WHITE F SERVICES One of them, the electric lighted 


Boynton, whose illness prevented his coming. 


FE. BP. Twin Screw Express Steamers 
| BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 0 = Se eri 
Lord, graut us eyes to see MEDITERRANEAN via azores, 


Within the seed a tree, 


e's . ‘ Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa, } e e 
Within the glowing egg a bird, Marseilles, Algiers, Alexandria, } 
Within the shroud a butterfly. SAILINGS AS FoLLows: / 
Christina Rossetti. | Romanic, Dec. 5, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, Apr. 9. | 
Republic (New), Jan. 2, Feb. 13, Mar. 26. j M; 
>= 4 — | Canopic, Jan. 30, Mar. 12 leaving at 6:30 Psa has Pullman 


The Old Camper | 1st Class, 375 and g80 upward, according to date of drawing-room and compartment sleep- 
has for forty-five years had one article in his supply | sailing. Berthing lists now open. ing Cars, buffet smoking cars, Book- 
—Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It gives | BOSTON 5 Soe } SERVICE lovers Library, dining car, free chair 
to soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers and miners a | «tie. December ape on e* Wonca be cars and day coaches. Other trains 
daily comfort, ‘like the old home. (Wea hen gir et te lilacs seer ik ame ucts orcs age” are equipped with Pullman drawing 


Delicious in ) For plans and further information, apply at roo sl ; f d 1 
coffee, tea and chocolate. Company's Office, 77-81 State St., Boston. m sleeping Cars, cafe and parior 
cars and free chair cars. 


Tickets, sleeping car reservations and full 
—— - - ~~ = . Particulars on application. 


W.B. Kniskern, Pass’r. Traffic Mgr. 
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GRAND RAP IOBy 
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Speen, 9 
j imited LIBRARY CAR 
. certain days every week in Pull- 
These excursions travel over the 
library, stenographer, ladies’ maid, baths, barber shop, etc. ) 


LIMITED” Route 
SLEEPING CARS 
Absolutely nothing better in travel facili- Iti tener: 

"hic a | man tourist sleeping cars. Each 
Chicago and New York in 24 Hours an is pcrecually comedienne: 

Chicago and Boston - in 26% Hours 
Burlington Route from Chicago to 
Denver, over the Scenic Line past 
tending to enhance the comfort and pleasure of the traveler. 


GHICAGO-NEW YORK 
IN 24 HOURS e r 
Lake Shore Gees C aliforni a 
E 
ties is afforded on any trains than is pro- XCUrSIONS 
vided on the ‘‘Lake Shore Limited’? NQgRAMGReKh 
excursion agent, who does much 
to make the overland trip interest- 
Its buffet, library, smoking, dining, sleeping and observa- 
tion cars are the acme of dignified elegance and possess 
the grand Rocky Mountain scenery 
by daylight, thro’ Salt Lake City, 


BUFFET.CAR 
sve tare Leave Chicago and St. Louis on 
ing and entertaining. 
every possible appliance and facility (including Booklovers 
and over the Southern Pacific to 


Each way daily over the 


San Francisco or to Los Angeles. 
La ke S h ore § _ This is without question the most 
and Michigan Southern Railway ; q intensely interesting ride in all 


| a America. 

: A postal card request will bring 
two publications about California 
that are worth sending for and 
worth reading. 

P. S. EUSTIS, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 


In connection with the New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads, beyond question the most convenient and 
satistactory route between the great commercial centers, 
Send six cents in postage for the following books: 
* Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,’’ “ Lake Chautauqua,’’ 
“Quiet Summer Retreats,’"’ “Lake Shore Tours,” and 


“Book of Trains" to 


A.J. SMITH, G. P, & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Tangles 


{Por the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious eniymas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


A CROP OF RYE 


(Example: Yeoman-ry.) 
1. Ising of my rye‘in strains that are sweet, 
2. And rye surely its mainstay will be. 
3%. In merry old England rye has a firm seat, 
4. Rye distrusts them o’er Ireland’s sea. 


5. Through portals of rye, both stately and grand, 
‘6. We hastily make our next rye; 
- The rye that is guarding on either hand 
8. Bows with rye as we pass by. 
9. The ¥attle of rye when we’re safely inside, 
. Makes us hope that the rye is quite firm: 
. Rye rumors of dangers that always betide 
. Make our peace of mind quite a rye term. 
. Emblems of rye in each of the halls 
. Show the building a rye, then, to be; 
5. *Tisarye thing to hang them on venerable walls 
3. The owner thus shows rye degree. 
. In the town of rye this tale is.told, 
- Within a rye brimful of sound; 
. A bit of rye it doth enfold, 
. And inany rye is its meaning found. 
Bea. 


78. CONCEALED MUSICIANS 


(How many and what musical composers are 
hidden?) 

He gave his head a wag nervously, and then 
a bob. A change would do him good, for he 
has had pain enough, and elsewhere he may 
feel better. I saw Ebers go with him to the 
park. Ere long they will go to the beach to 
Mr, Sullivan’s house, which has a barn by it, 
where a man will deliver, directly, goods 
bought by the gross in Ithaca, and will havea 
lunch with a chop in it. 1) a Oa OP 


RIDDLE 


In peaceful arts I am well skilled ; 
I spin and weave and firmly build ; 
And in the hunt I’m known to fame, 
A very Nimrod after game. 
E. H. PRAY. 


79. 


THE PRIZE WINNER 


Dorothea! Dorothea! how do you do it, dear? 
Do you live on fishy diet? 
In your brain do cobwebs riot? 
Do you deal in arts of magiv’ 
: Are you Mystic, deep and "tragic? 
Dorothea! oh my dear! why do you act so queer? 


Such are the lines appended to the neatest 
of the many lists of answers received to 74, 
‘the latest clever tangle from the versatile Doro- 


thea. This list came from E. H. Pray, Chelsea, 
Mass., but as he waives any claim to the prize in 


favor of a lady contestant, the perplexed editor has 
at last bestowed the prize for the yversified answers 
of Mrs. Oscar W. Noble, Waterpury, Ct. As space 
does not permit the printing of her fifty-eight lines 
in full, these few lines must be taken as indicating 
the character of the whole: 


The weary writer, tired of desk and pen, 

Sets out, on foot, to woo sweet rest again ; 

Then * The Excursion’ draws his steps away 

Through fading ‘* Autumn Woods”; he notes decay, 

And sees, with saddened eyes, ‘‘The Death of th’ 
Flowers” 

That grew beside ** The Brook” in summer hours. 

At length he came out by the ancient mill, 

And little *‘ Hamlet”; empty, dark and still 

Most of its houses stood; upon the plain 

A single person reaped the late-grown grain. 


The Traveler lingered on from day to day, 
*Til robin with “* The Raven” southward went, 
Then on “* The Shepherd’s Calendar” he bent 
His eyes, to find * The Seasons” were severe 
Ofttimes in that place, through the changing year. 
Kindly he spoke and wrote of humble friends, 
Though “‘Satires ’ usually his pen forth sends. 
Individual acknowledgment of the many other 
excellent lists received must be omitted, although 
it may be said that another unusually good lot of 
answers in verse came from Miss Alice Kimball, 
Providence, R. I. Credit for other answers is 
given: J.C. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., 75,76; E. H. Pray, 
Chelsea, Mass., 75, 76; C. D. F., Newburyport, 
Mass., 75, 76; E. B. D., Springfield, Mass., 70, 
71, 73; R. W. H., Worcester, Mass., es : 
Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., 70, 71, 73, 70; 
Allen. Boston, Mass., 70, 71, 73; rans Med- 
ford, Mass., 71; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 
TOW TAS ATU Dah DOVER IN mkligti ile 


(ay 
ANSWERS 

74. 1. The Excursion. 2. Autumn Woods. 3. 
The Death ofthe Flowers. 4. The Brook. 5. Ham- 
The Miller’s Daughter. 7. The Task. 8. 
The Solitary Reaper. 9. The Skylark. 10. The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 11. The Banks of Doon. 
12. Highland Mary. 13 The American Flag. 14, 
The Battle of Blenheim. 15. The Rivals. 16. The 
Lost Leader. 17. Auld Lang Syne. 18. The De- 
serted Village. 19. The Traveler. 20. Cradle 
Hymn. 21. Table Talk. 22. Pleasures of the 
Imagination. 23. Pleasures of Hope. 24. One 
Word More. >. The Last Rose of Summer. 26. 
The Raven. 27. The Sbepherd’s Calendar. 

The Seasons. 29. Satires. 

75. With-in. 

76. 1. Ayr,ray. 2. Caen, cane. 3. 
4. Cork, rock. 5. Dover, drove. 6. Elvas, slave. 
7. Ely, lye. 8. Etone, tone. 9. Kiel, like. 10. 
Leon, lone. 11. Orel, lore. 12. Revel, lever. 13. 
Seres, seers. 14. Tours, routs. 15. Ulm, lum. 


let. 6. 


28. 


Como, coom. 


Not till we are ready 
life’s love into the troublesome little things 
can we be really faithful in that which is least 
and faithful also in much.—James Reed. 


Stock Reducing Sale 


OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO YOU 


We are offering our excellently assorted Stocks of 


RELIABLE AND ATTRACTIVE MERCHANDISE 


- aT A SAVING TO YOU OF FROM 
331 to 50 Per Cent. 


Holiday Goods are crowding in upon us — Stocks are large and must be 
reduced, for we must have room, hence our 


Tremendous Price Reductions 


GILCHRIST 


COMPANY 


BOSTON’S FASTEST GROWING DRY GOODS STORE 
Washington St., through to Winter St. 


to throw our very | 
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Thanksgiving 
Glass and China 


In the Dinner Set department will 
be seen the largest, most valuable and 
comprehensive line ever shown by us 
at this season, including new designs 
of Oyster Plates (shapes for crushed 
ice); also Fish Sets, Entree Sets, 
Rich Course Sets. 

Extra large Turkey Platters and Plates 
tomatch. In the Dinner Set Exhibit 
will be seen many stock patterns, 
sets or parts of. sets, always readily 
matched—an advantage appreciated by 
experienced housekeepers. 

Having enlarged our Glass Room 
in a way to classify the different lines 
of Crystal Cut Ware, the ordinary 
Pressed Glass and the Rich Carlsbad 
Colored and Gold Glass in full table 
services or in parts of dozens as re- 
quired. 


in 


We invite inspection of those inter- 
ested in seeing the wonderful advance 
in Foreign and American creations 
in this department. 

An extensive line of bric-a-brae in the 
Art Pottery Rooms, including rare 
specimens for cabinets, also for wedding 
and complimentary gifts. 

Purchasers selecting now can have 
reserved and sent at date desired. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


CHINA, GLASS and LAMP MERCHANTS 


(SEVEN FLOORS 


120 Franklin, Cor. Federal St., Boston 


Street cars marked ‘Federal’? may be taken 
from either railway terminus to our door. 


Sufferers from 


Bright's Disease 
Diabetes 


can have for the asking, indisputable 
proof that we have remedies which 


CURE 


these diseases. Delay lessens the j 
chance of recovery, and as you can 
confirm the truth of this assertion, 
why not make the effort which means 
so much to you? 


A consulting physician is in attend- 
ance, and can be interviewed at 
this office GRATIS. He will re- 
port his diagnosis without charge 
or obligation if the details of the 
case and a sample of: urine for 
analysis are sent.us.. No medicines 
are prescribed until'a careful anal- 
ysis is made by Dr. Tompkins. 


tee Sa 
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A Diamond Anniversary in 
‘ * 
Michigan 

First Church, Romeo, celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, Oct. 26, 27. The observance led off 
with a banquet in the church parlors, with 275 per- 
sons present, Rey. E. A. Berry, pastor from 1884-8), 
acting as toastmaster. An afternoon was devoted 
to reminiscences, with reports from various depart- 
ments. The Eastern Association held its sixty- 
third anniversary in connection. 

A large audience greeted Dr. E. A. Berry of At- 
lanta Seminary and Dr. J. W. Sutherland of North 
Church, Detroit, the former speaking on The Edu- 
cational Problem in the South and the latter on Our 
Congregational Heritage: What Shall We Do with 
It? 

Romeo was the second Congregational chureh 
organized in Michigan. The charter members, a 
small band of New Englanders, true to the best 
New England traditions, established an academy 
and a church. They erected a building which was 
used as a schoolhouse during the week and as a 
meeting house on Sunday. This joint occupancy 
continued until 1842, when a commodious chureh 
house was built, which, in turn, gave place in 1876 
to the present edifice, one of the most complete and 
attractive in the state. 

The population has never exceeded 2,000, but 
the early Inhabitants were characterized by indus- 
try and thrift, and many amassed moderate for- 
tunes. Education was highly prized, and for years 
the town was noted for the large number it sent to 
college. The church membership has been 832. 

Since 1843 (the records prior to that time were 
destroyed by fire) the church has raised for be- 
nevolences $41,000, and for current expenses, $131,- 
000. Within ten years many of the older genera- 
tions have died, and numbers of the young people 
have moved to Detroit, forty miles distant, and 
to other cities. This exodus has greatly impover 
ished the Romeo church, but has enriched others, 
those of Detroit especially, some of whose most 
efficient members “ were born in her.” 

The church is trying to adjust itself to changed 
conditions, and to continue the splendid work 
which has characterized its past. Rey. Gainer P. 
Moore is closing. a successful pastorate of six 
years JW. S. 


Colorado Association 


It met, Oct. 20-22, with First Church, Colorado 
Springs. The pastor, Dr. J. B. Gregg, is the Nestor 
of Colorado Congregationalism, having seryed this 
church for more than twenty-one years. A new 
$24,000 parish house for Bible school and soeial 
purposes was thrown open. 

Colorado Springs is a city of 30,000 people, with 
an atmosphere of culture, wealth and intellectual- 
ity. Its inspirations are from above, wafted from 
the eternal mountains or breathed from its insti- 
tutions of religion, philanthropy and educatign. 
Among the last named Colorado College has ree- 
ognized pre-eminence. Magnificent leadership has 
characterized the work of President Slocum and 
his coworkers during fifteen years, till today wit- 
nesses an entering class of 104, and a material 
equipment which, though inadequate, is ever en- 
larging to the growing needs. 

A Ministers’ Institute preceded the association. 
Such themes as Shakespeare’s Moral Teaching ‘as | 
Illustrated In Othello, Macbeth and King Lear, 
The Manliness of Browning, and Helps to Long 
Pastorates were presented; studies of Jonah, Ga- 
latians and Ephesians were given; and reviews of 
Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Social Question, 
Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Christian Religion 
and King’s Reconstruction in Theology. The in- 
stitute proved instructive and stimulating, The 
viewpoints taken were broad, comprehensive and 
progressive 


The keynote of the association meeting was tn- 
tellectual virility and moral earnestness leading to 
such a comprehension of truth as shall meet the 
problems and needs of the age. The Church was 
considered in three addresses: Its Mission as a 
Social Force, by Rev. J. M. Markley; Its Power, 
Sphere and Vocation, by Evangelist Veazie; Its 
Supreme Need of the Presence and Power of the 
Spirit to Vitalize, Organize and Utilize, by Dr. 
¥, T. Bayley. President George of Chicago Semi- 
nary preached on the note of authority, of utilita- 
rianism, and of love, represented respectively in 
the faiths of Hebrew, Greek and Christian, as the 
inspiration to moral regeneration, and he found tn 
sacrificial love the only power great enough to ac | 
complish the end songht. 

To cure popular ignorance of the Bible, Rev. S- 
©, Dickinson preseribed a rebirth of home religion, 
public instruction in fundamentals of religion and 


morality and improved methods of Bible school in- 
struction. Dr. Gregg effectively showed how the 
Cliurch needs to be guided explicitly in its religious 
thinking and helped to the intellectual formulation 
of its faith. mone to House Teaching was treated 
by an expert, Rey. N. O. Bartholomew. 

Education claimed one session, President Slocum 
speaking in the interest of the college and Presi- 
dent George for the seminary. Rev. R. W. Gam- 
mon showed How a Minister Can Sueceed as a 
Pastor—by being first a man true to himself and 
his people, morally sound, intellectually free and 
virile. 

Rey. F. M. Sheldon spoke strongly on The Note 
of Authority and Communion in Preaching. Au- 
thority is inner, not outer, belongs intrinsically 
neither to ritual, creed nor book, but alone in truth, 
convineing the mind and so firing the affections. 

Missions, reforms and chureh finances received 
eareful consideration. The meeting marked a defi- 
nite step forward in Colorado Congregationalism. 

1. OW, 


Nebraska Congregationalists 
Gather 


They met, Oct. 19-22, at Geneva. This church, 
under the energetic leadership of Rey. Thomas 
Griffiths, had made ample provision for the asso- 
ciation, and gaye it hearty welcome. The program 
was of unusual merit, and interest was sustained 
throughout. 

The associational sermon was by Dr. G. W. 
Crofts on The Glory and Defense of Zion. The 
moderator was Rey. 8. 1. Hanford, whose genial 
ways and firm grip on business won enthusiastic 
commendation. The address by the retiring mod- 
erator, Rey. G. E. Taylor, was on Jonathan Ed- 
wards, a chaste and fascinating description of the 
land and environment of Edwards, who was pre- 
sented as man, thinker, pastor and preacher. 

Our benevolent societies were ably represented. 
Dr. W. A. Rice spoke for ministerial relief; Rev. 
T. M. Higginbotham gave a vivid and realistie pie- 
ture of the A. M. A. work among the mountain 
whites; Miss M. D. Moffatt spoke with great power 
in behalf of home missions; Dr. J. TH. House of 
Salonica’ gave a thrilling aceount of the work in 
European Turkey; and See. Theodore Clifton pre- 
sented the cause of the Congregational Edueation 
Society. 

Of special interest among the topies was Cultiya- 
tion of the Imagination in Christian Life and Serv- 
ice, discussed by President Bradley of Iowa Col- 
lege. He emphasized the historical imagination, 
which has in it primarily a prophetic element, and 
urged Congregationalists to come together at the 
great Des Moines meeting next October, which he 
believed would be epoch-making in the history of 
our churches. The underlying thought in the pro- 
gram, Present Day Aspects of Christian Life, found 
expression in its strong papers and addresses. 

This resolution was adopted and ordered sent to 
the next National Council as a testimony of the 
position of the Nebraska churches: 


Whereas, There is at the present time a move- 


Continued on page 673. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


makes pale, thin children fat 
and chubby. Overcomes 
wasting tendencies and brings 
back rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes, 

It's surprising how quickly 
children respond to Scott’s 
Emulsion. It contains just 
the element of nourishment 
their little bodies need. They 


thrive on it. 

Even a few drops in the 
baby’s bottle have a notice- 
able effect for good. Nothing 
better than Scott’s Emulsion 
for growing children. 

We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


\ dissolve 
| water 
| puting themin. 


before 


| Pearline 

| is harmless 

| but there isa 

right anda 

| wrong way for 
everything — 
Read the 
DirectionSionevers 
package) And get 
the bestresults. 

U Se 
Without Rubbing, 
other Soap, or 

help of any sort. 
Si2i 


DONT 
Crate Yourlmgers OF 


IT IS EASIER AND BETTER TO USE 


SLADE'S 


POWDERED 


NUTMEG 


Absolutely Pure. 
Extra Strong. Full Weight. 


Simply shake and the deed is done. 

No nutmeg wasted on the grater. 

No small pieces to throw away. 

Most convenient— Most economical. 
Ask your grocer for Slade’s 


Nutmeg, in sifting-top tins, 
and refuse inferior kinds. 


If It’s ‘' Slade’s’’ It is Pure and Good. 
D. & L. SLADE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


j 


Massachusetts ‘Monumental Co. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
nal th Ste bon oun fue Hodeogns eS "me 
Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished free. 


“Granite, Marble, _ Bronze. Li 


is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


we FOUGERA & CO., 26-30. 
~ N. William St., WY. 


% 
_ 7 November 1908 
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ment looking toward a closer federation and pos- 
sibly organie union of different denominations with 
the Congregational body; Therefore Be it Re- 
solved, That we hail hopefully the movement for a 
closer association with sister denominations, trust- 
ing to find in it the beginning of that consumma- 
tion of Christian fellowship so long desired and 
prayed for by the Church. The end sought is worth 
sacrifice, and while we still cherish the constitutive 
principles of our order—the independence of the 
local ehureh and the fellowship of the churches— 
with a conviction too profound to be surrendered, 
we stand ready to sink personal preferences and 
all non-essentials of method and tradition, that we 
may strike hands in love and labor with the wider 
fellowship. : 


These were elected state delegates to the next 
National Council: Dr. M. A. Bullock, Rey. W. S. 
Hampton and Hon. W. A. Selleck. 

The deyotional hours gave an uplift, inspiration 
and tone to the meetings which will abide as a 
sweet memory. 

The Nebraska Home Missionary Society, which 
meets in connection with the association, elected 
Dr. J. BE. Tuttle president. Superintendent Bross’s 
report showed much good work done, and that 
more could be accomplished in unchurched places 
if we had the “sinews of war.” It was voted to 
incorporate the society, and a hearty yote of com- 
mendation was given Dr. Bross, expressing the 
love and esteem of the churches. 

Chadron, in the northwest corner of the state, is 
the place of the next meeting. MAS Bs 


A Gospel of John Conference 


The first all-day conference for study of the 
gospel of John met in First Baptist Church, Provi- 
dence, Oct. 21. 

A committee representing several denominations 
haye arranged a series of such monthly gatherings 
for the winter. It is the extension of.the work done 
last year upon the same book. 

The program of Bible scholars to lead in the sepa- 
rate periods was unusually attractive, including 
Professor Beardslee of Hartford Seminary, Prof. 
C. F. Sitterly of Drew, Prof. W. A. Stevens of Roch- 
ester Seminary, Prof. H. S. Nash of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, and Dr. A. C. Dixon 
of Boston. 

Prof. W. W. White of the Bible Teachers’ Training 
School of New York outlined the whole gospel 
with crayon helps for the eye. The strong closing 
address upon Power to Become the Sons of God 
was by Rey. Floyd W. Tomkins of Philadelphia. 

It was a rare day of spiritual Bible study. There 
was no other attraction for the large audiences. 
The scholarly speakers generously gave themselves 
to the service and their gift was heartily appre- 
ciated. A second conference will occur Noy. 11. 

= an 


A FOOD RESCUE 
WhataPhysician’s Wife Found Out. 


The wife of a well-known physician of Oak- 
land, Cal., was brought back to health and 
strength by food alone at a time when she had 
pre} to die 


of aph n and have suffered from catarrh 
of the stomach more than ten years, durin 
which time I suffered untold agonies of min 
and body for I could not eat solid food and 
even liquid foods gave me-great distress. 
“T was brought at last to confront the crisis 
of my life. I actually made ready for my de- 
parture from friends and husband for I ex- 
ed to die. When in that state I was in- 
uced to try Grape-Nuts and the wonderful 
effects of this f c 
my trouble was due to improper. feeding. 
fat to improve immediately and my 
weight increased until I have gained 20 pounds 
- sinee I began the use of Grape-Nuts, while my 
stomach is as sound and well as ever it was 
and my husband gives all the credit for my 
wonderful recovery to Grape-Nuts. ; 
no set time for eating Grape-Nuts but just 
feast on it whenever I please. I wish I might 
tell my sisters wage ee ere of the marvelous 
health and strength giving, flesh building 
elements of Grape-Nuts.” ‘Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
_ Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville. 


prove completely that all | 


have | 


She says of her experience: “I am the wife | 


Withdrawal of Ministerial 
Standing 


Charges of immoral and unministerial conduct 
ere preferred against Rev. H. A. Johnston, whose 
last pastorate was at Clayton, N. Y., and Rey. J. 
Frank Forsythe, whose last pastorate was Parish- 
ville, N. Y. After due process, the charges being 
sustained, both names were stricken from the roll 
of the Black River and st. Lawrence Association, 
and ministerial standing was withdrawn from them. 

H. A. LAWRENCE, 
Chairman of Commvittee. 


The following minute was unanimously adopted 
by the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Congregational Associa- 
tion: 

In view of the fact that Rev. J. D. Howell be- 
came a member of this association on false repre- 
sentations, and has since been adjudged guilty of 
unministerial and unchristian conduet, it is recom- 
mended that his name be dropped from our roll 
and this action be published in our denominational 
papers. F. W. Bush, registrar. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


A Proposed Plan for a State 
Advisory Board 


At a meeting of the Congregational Club 
of Lincoln, Neb., Oct. 13, one speaker, allud- 
ing to the well-recognized lack of many of our 
churches in power of initiative vigor of admin- 
istration and vital relation to the general life 
of the denomination, strongly urged some 
movement toward establishing a central, uni- 
fying and guiding agency for the churches of 
our state. The suggestion as it developed in 
public and private discussion shaped itself 
into this plan: ; , 

1. The appointment by the State Association 
of an advisory board composed of two of its | 
members and the home missionary superin- 
tendent. 

2, The employment by this board of a com- 
petent man to act as its secretary and as 
pastor-at-large, the salary of such secretary 
to be largely secured by the amount now paid 
for clerical services by the Home Missionary 
Society and by returns from evangelistic 
work done among the churches. 

3. The endeavor on the part of such board 


(a) To act as an information bureau for the 
churches concerning all matters of common 
denominational interest. : 

(b) To aid the home missionary superinten- 
dent in founding churches where needed and 
to develop weak fields. 

(c) To advise and aid pastorless or divided 
churches in so far as they are willing to accept 


such help. 
(d) To promote the circulation of denomi- 


national periodicals. 

(e) To put up the bars against unworthy | 
ministers and evangelists. 

(f) To act as a state committee on benevo- 
lences, holding missionary rallies and seeking 
in all ways to stimulate gifts. 

It is believed that a board so constituted | 
would be able to discharge these functions 
effectively since it would have two executive 
officers giving their whole time to the work. 
The board of course would be simply a re-en- 
forcement of the home missionary superin- 
tendent seeking to do for all the churches 
what he now is endeavoring to do for the | 
home mission churches and to do it in a meas- 
ure impossible to a single worker. 

The idea was suggested that somewhere 
along this line may lie the adjustment of our | 
independent polity to the connectional system | 
of the Methodist Protestant and United Breth- ) 
ren Churches. It is certain that we cannot | 
give up the independence of the local cburch. 
But may it not be that in a voluntarily ac- 
cepted agency of advice and help our churches | 
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2 NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 


may secure the advantages of episcopal super- | 


vision without its assumption of authority? 
H. C. H. 
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Suits and Jackets. 
4 

ae Made to Order § 

o= i aeertcy in One Week, { 


58 to *40 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free 


We Guarantee to Fit You 


The lady who wishes 
to be fashionably 
gowned must have her 

arments made to order. 
teady-made suits lack 
individuality and rarely 
have either style or fit, 
because they are made 
up by the thousands for 
ready-made figures. 
We keep no ready- 
made garments, but 
make everything espe- 
cially to order, thus in- 
suring the POOR of 
fit and finish. 


We cut and make our 
garments according to a 
System of our own, 
which is used by no 
other concern. This is 
one of the secrets 
of our wonderful 
success in mak- 
ing perfect -fit- 
ting garments 
; from measure- 
ments sent us by 
mail. 

You take no risk 


EO 


in dealing with us.. We know we can fit you, but 
if anything we send you is not entirely satisfactory, 
return it promptly and we will refund your money. 

We send Free our new Winter Catalogue, il- 
lustrating 126 of the latest New York fashions. In 
choosing your suit you may select the jacket of one 
Style, the skirt of another, and the sleeve of a third, 
if you prefer, and have the garment made according 
to your own taste. We send free with our catalogue 
a line of samples from our stock of over 400 foreign 
and domestic fabrics, so that you may select and ex- 
amine the material from which you wish your gar- 
ment made. 

OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 
Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 
Visiting Dresses, $12.00 to $35.00 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
who will, if you desire, aid you in selecting styles 
and materials. When you send us an order, they 
will look after it while it is in the cutter’s and 
tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care and 
attention that it would have were it made under 
your personal supervision. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest 

les will be sent /ree by return mail to any Ee 
he United States. Ask for new WINTER 
CATALOGUE No. 52. Mention whether you 
wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about the coi- 
ors you desire and we will send a full line of exactly 
what you wish. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
5 Established 15 years. 


Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


drozon 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by killing 
disease germs. Used and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession every where. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 

57 Prince Sty 


Ce Cheakaranctash oP 


Valuable Booklet on the 
treatment of diseases. 


a a a a 


Dept. 0. 


FREE { 


CURED 


Dr. B. F. Bye’s Oils for cancers and tumors are 
a painless cure. Most cases are treated at home. 
Send for book telling what wonderful things are 
being done. Gives instant relief from pain, Ad- 
dress Dr. B. F. BYE, 300 N. 111. St., Indianapolis,Ind 


F° 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 


| Hshed, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
| Boston or Chicago. 
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The Business and Financial 


Outlook 


Curtailment of business activity in some 
quarters has been evident during the past 
month. As yet, however, it is impossible 
to say how much of this represents the natural 
reaction from the pronounced prosperity of the 
past few years; and how much is a reflection 
of the timidity of capital due to the unfavor- 
able conditions in the stock market. It is a 
noteworthy fact that up to the present time 
the only industry to show signs of serious 
decline is the iron and steel industry, which 
has enjoyed extraordinary prosperity for some 
years. The curtailment of the dividends on the 
common stock of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was the first public announcement 
that the top of the boom had been passed. 
Sinee then other companies in that or closely 
allied lines of industry have reported heavy 
decreases in earnings. 

These companies derive a large part of their 
revenue from the railroads, which are the lar- 
gest consumers of iron and steel products in 
the country. The railroads, almost without ex- 
ception, continue to report increased earnings, 
and a heavy volume of traffic in sight. A num- 
ber of important projects for improvements 
planned by the railroads have been postponed. 
Railroad companies have curtailed their orders 
for steel -rails, steel bridges, and new equip- 
ment. They have done this, not because 
decreased earnings necessitate the action, but 
because the condition of the money market 
and the general temper of the country call for 
conservatism. 

The monetary. situation is by no means 
serious. The banking institutions are quite 
well supplied with funds. The movement of 
money from the East to the West, in connec- 
tion with the movement of the crops, is but 
just beginning, whereas, usually, at this time, 
itis nearly over. This is due to the lateness 
of the crops, and to the diminished export de- 
mand resulting from the high prices. This 
Westward movement of money will tie up 
funds for seyeral weeks to come. 

The export demand for our products shows 
some increase. While the price of cotton is 
artificial and abnormal to a considerable ex- 
tent, it is evident that an actual scarcity of 
the product exists. Manufacturers here and 
_abroad are realizing this fact, andare purchas- 
ing for immediate needs. A sharp decline in 
grain would be welcomed by business inter- 
ests, as it would stimulate the foreign demand, 
which now is far below the average. 


LIKED HIS “NIP” 


Not a Whiskey but a Coffee Toper. 


Give coffee half a chance and with some peo- 
ple it sets its grip hard and fast. ‘“‘Up toa 
couple of years ago,’’ says a business man of 

srooklyn, N. Y., ** 1 was as constant a coffee 

drinker us it was possible to be, indeed my 
craving for coffee was equal to that of a drunk- 
ard for his regular ‘nip’ and the effect ef the 
coffee drug upon my system was indeed de- 
plorable. 

**My skin lacked its natural color, my fea- 
tures were pinched and my nerves were shat- 
tered to such an extent as to render me very 
irritable. I also suffered from palpitation of 
the heart. 

“It was while in this condition 
article about Postum Food Coffee and con- 
eluded to try it. It was not long before Pos- 
tum had entirely destroyed my raging passion 
for coffee and In a short time I had entirely 
given up coffee for delicious Postum. ? 

“* The change that followed was so extraor- 
dinary I am unable to describe it. Suffice it 
to say however that all my troubles have dis- 
appeared. I am my original happy self again 
and on the whole the soothing and pleasant 
effects ye by my cup of Postum make 
me feel as though | have been ‘landed at 
another station.’ 

* Not long ago I converted one of my friends 
to Postum and he is now as loud in its praise 
as lam.”’ Name furnished by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. ; 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, ** The Road to Wellville.” 


I read an 


A new feature is the exportation of iron and 
steel products. This movement has but just 
started, but promises to assume considerable 
proportions. 


these products. The reversal of the move- 


ment is eloquent testimony to the curtailment | 


of domestic consumption. 

The sterling exchange market has been fairly 
strong, but has declined recently to figures 
very close to the gold importation point. In 
case of any unexpected advance in domestic 
money rates it will be possible to draw gold 
from Europe. 

The several failures of banking institutions 
that have occured of late were caused by the 
locking up of large amounts of capital in the 
attempted flotation of securities of industrial 
or other companies. In no instance was the 
failure due to conditions in legitimate busi- 
ness. This tendency of trust companies, and 
even national banks, to use the money of their 
depositors for doubtful speculative enterprises, 
has received a much-needed blow. Institutions 
have handled the funds entrusted to them with 
far less conservatism than the directors thereof 
would handle their individual funds. 

The suit brought against the officers of the 
United States Shipbuilding Company has been 
the theme of much discussion. Wall Street 
has indulged in a great deal of preaching with 
a high moral tone. It has pretended to have 
been greatly shocked by the disclosures. The 
testimony proved that in the incorporation of 
the company the subsidiary companies were 
appraised above their actual value, and re- 
ceived securities nominally worth far more 
than that value. It proved that underwriters 
and promoters received large commissions in 
cash and securities, for which no tangible re- 
turn was given. These things are condemned 
justly. They were known to the merest tyro 
in the street long ago, however. ‘The official 
statements made by the United States Steel 
Corporation, and the syndicate which floated 
that huge bulk, contained open proof of all 
these things. 


The stock market is recovering from its 
long debauch. It sowed the wind; it has 


reaped the whirlwind. The harvest, as is 
proper, has exceeded the sowing. A saner 
view of the situation exists. The laws of 
nature operate as inexorably in the stock 
market as elsewhere. In the long run the 
bad will be separated from the good. It is 
possible now for any man with good judg- 
ment to draw the line with a large degree of 
accuracy. : 

From the present visible indications it seems 
probable that for some time to come the vol- 
ume of business will decline to some extent. 
There is absolutely no reason to expect a 
period of adversity such as was experienced 
ten years ago. Some reductions in wages are 
almost certain. While the business pros- 
perity was at its height many demands of 
labor were granted that would not have been 
granted ordinarily. One of the most serious 
possibilities of the future for business and 
finance is the labor question. 


An Italian Church in Pilgrim 


Town 


An ecclesiastical council was held, Oct. 24, In 
the Cordage Chapel at North Plymouth, Mass., to 
recognize the Italian Evangelical Congregational 
Chureh, recently organized by Rey. Enrico Rivoire, 
pastor of an Italian church in Boston. A work has 


been carried on among the Itallans at North Plym- | 
The Chureh of the | 


outh for about three years. 
Pilgrimage and the Massachusetts Home Mission- 
ary Society have shared in the expenses, and fora 
considerable time the former directed the work. 


The new church Starts with thirty members, eight- | 


een of them men. Nine who have been converted 
during the year join on confession. The church 
was needed and bids fair to do good work in a com- 
munity where Tallans are humerous rR. M. Hh 


For two years or more this coun- 
try has been importing large quantities of | 
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THERE 1S GREAT DANGER IN 
CATARRH, 


li Left to Run Its Course Unchecked, 
It Often Causes Death. 


Catarrh scatters its poisons through- . 
out the entire system. The stomach and | 
lungs are affected by the droppings that 
fall into the throat and are swallowed 
during sleep. Dye inflammation 
of the stomach, bronchitis and consump- 
tion are the results. The blood also 
becomes ‘contaminated and carries the 
poisons to all parts of the system. Fre- 
quently in the more advanced stages, the 
bones of the head become decayed and 
the air passages are a putrid mass and 
create a stench so foul and offensive as 
to be unbearable. The expression, ‘ rot- 
ten with catarrh,’’ is not overdrawn or 
exaggerated. : 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets strike at the 
root of this terrible, odious disease and 
eradicate it from the system. They are 
a constitutional remedy that eleanses the 
system thoroughly of all poisons and 
purifies the blood. Under their influence 
the head becomes clear, the discharges 
at the nose and droppings into the throat 
cease, the lost sense of smell is restored, 
the eye brightens, the foul breath be- 
comes pure and sweet and the ods 
disgusting disease is thoroughly expell 
from the system. 

A Cincinnati man says: “I suffered 
the misery and humiliation of catarrh for 
twelve years. My case became so aggra- 
vated that it seriously interfered with all 
my business relations. The disease be- 
came so offensive that I would not yen- 
ture into any one’s presence unless it were 
absolutely necessary. I tried every rem- 
edy that I could get hold of, Some 
helped me temporarily, but as soon as I 
ceased taking them, I would relapse into 
the old condition. 

‘Finally a friend told me of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets and insisted that I try 
them. I had about despaired of ever 
finding help, but bought a box anyway. 
I began to notice the improvement within 
twenty-four hours after I began tak 
them. Before the first box was gone 


7 


felt like another man. I kept up the 
treatment till I had taken three boxes 
and was entirely cured. I haye never 
had a recurrence of the trouble from that 
day to this. My head is clear and well . 


and none of the offensive symptoms of 
the disease ever trouble me. It has been 
two years since I ston taking them,”’ 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are for sale by 
all druggists at 50 cts. a box. 


ABSOLUTE PURITY 


IN KITCHEN UTENSILS _ 


FREEDOM From POISON 


1820) 


The Blae Label on ewery piece proves | 
statement, 


When you buy Kitchen-Ware, buy 


AGATE NICKEL-STEEL. 
LALANCE @® GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


New York Boston 


) 
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First 
«Aid 
in the 
Home 


In the emergency hos- 
pitals Pond’s Extract is 
valued because of its 
power to stop bleeding; 
because of its efficacy in 
reducing inflammation ; 
inrelieving pain; in pre- 
venting blood poison! 
It’s the remedy that 


Saves Life 


For the home there is no 
other “first aid’’ so 
‘sure as Pond’s Extract 
—the old family doctor. 

Beware of watered 
witch hazel, often of- 
fered as a substitute on 
the plea of cheapness. 
At its best it is worth- 
less; at its worst it is 
dangerous. Ifyou want 
to be sure you must get 
Pond’s Extract. 


Sold only in sealed bot- 
tles, under buff wrapper. 


ewort?s; BELL FOUNDRY 
ee pee 


Best © and Tin Only. 
THE E. Wr VANDUZEN COMPANY, 
Bucxsrs Batt Fouxpar, Crvcivxati, O. 


WATERVLIET, 
West Troy, N. ¥. 


LY & CO. 
Beat ty Copper and Tin RGH BELLS 
HIMES an PEALS GHUR priced grades 


OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by 4. Meneely 1826. 


: The New 25 Volume Edition 
of The Expositor’ Bible 


This has entirely out of the market 
for some months but a new edition is new 
‘ready and orders can now be promptly filled. 
Do not confuse this Authorized Edition with 
the pirated edition in small type and cum- 
bersome form, issued without authority and 
without payment to the authors or original 
publishers. This authorized edition is from 
the e plates as the old edition at $73.56 list, 
but we sell it for 


$15.00 net 


or $16.00 on the installment plan. It is a 
_ great bargain and at this very low price teach- 


i : 
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ers and Bible students other than ministers 


may well afford to buy it. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 30 


Mrs. F. L. Holmes presided, and spoke of 
God’s power in the world. A recent letter 
from Mrs. Daughaday of Sapporo, Japan, 
was read. She says, ‘“‘There is far more 
than usual to encourage, and perhaps the 
country was never so open to the gospel be- 
fore, nor the people in such a thoughtful, 
serious frame of mind,’ and gives the follow- 
ing illustration: ‘‘ A young man, a member 
of one of my Bible classes, became a believer 
and at once an outspoken, aggressive Chris- 
tian, although naturally gentle and modest 
in character and manner. After graduating 
from the Sapporo Agricultural College last 
year, he entered the army for a short term 
of service. This exempts him from con- 
scription, though he will belong to the re- 
serves and must serve in the ranks at any 
time of special need. At the time he and 
other recruits enlisted, they were told by 
the commanding officer to write an essay, each 
selecting his own subject, that some idea might 
be gained of their characters. His theme was 
True Heroism, and he emphasized the point 
that physical courage was not sufficient, that 
the true hero must also possess moral bravery, 
the basis of which is Christian faith. This 
made the colonel very angry, and he re- 
marked, ‘ Evidently this man needs severe 
discipline.’ For months he was treated with 
the utmost rigor and knew that he was under 
a ban. One day he was summoned by this 
officer for a conversation that lasted many 
hours, at the end of which the officer said, 


& | ‘On the whole I believe I like Christians; 


they are more temperate, more moral and 
reliable than other soldiers.’’’ This man dis- 
tributes Christian literature every month in 
his regiment. 

Miss Myra Proctor, for many years a worker 
in Aintab and vicinity, was warmly welcomed. 

Miss Madoline Campbell, a trained nurse, 
who is to accompany Dr. Ruth Hume to Ah- 
mednagar, was introduced. 

Mrs. E. M. Bliss emphasized the need of 
prayer for the home constituency, among 
whom there is sore need of a spirit of real 
self-sacrifice. we 

Churches that have splendid piety are fail- 
ing today for lack of a little common sense. 
They are incapable of taking a new grip of 
the situation, of facing new facts and changed 
conditions. They are not organized for vic- 
tory; they do not deserve it. Think for me, 
says Christ; study facts for me. Cast your 
burden upon the Lord. Yes, but take up the 
burden he casts on you. Think for the king- 
dom, organize for the kingdom, give for the 
kingdom.—Rev. C. Silvester Horne. 


CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Mrs. 8. T. Roberts, Clinton, La., sent a 
postal card request for a trial bottle of 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine to Drake Formula 
Company, Drake Block, Chicago, Ill., and 
received it promptly sf! return mail with- 
out expense to her. Mrs. Roberts writes 
that thts trial bottle of this wonderful 
Palmetto Medicine proved quite sufficient 
to completely cure her. She meg “One 
trial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine has 
cured me after months of intense suffering. 
My trouble was Inflammation of Bladder 
and serious condition of Urinary organs. 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine gave me quick and 
entire relief and I have had no trouble since 
using the one trial bottle.” 

Drake’s Palmetto Wine cures every such 
ease to stay eured. It is a true unfailing 
specific for Liver, Kidney, Bladder and 

rostate Troubles caused Inflammation, 
Congestion or Catarrh. yhen there is 
Constipation, Drake’s Palmetto Wine pro- 
duces a gentle and natural action of the 
bowels and cures Constipation immediately, 
to stay cured. One small dose a day does 
all this splendid work and any reader of 
The Congregationalist may prove it by 


writing to Drake Formula Company, Drake | 


Block, Lake and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, 
Tl., for a trial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto 
Wine. It is free, and cures. A letter or 


‘postal card is your only expense. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dgse of sulphur and molassess every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘blood purifier,’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur, 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the exere- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impur- 
ee of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 
sulting from constipation or malaria, I 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- 
pear in four or five days, leaving the skin 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.”’ 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘‘pu- 
rifiers,’? will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 


Bs Gray 
air cL — SOU ENE Color, 
is@ases falling, 
‘SOc, and $1.00 at D 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875, Thousands 
having failed elsewhere 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home, 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


TPainkille 


The world-known household remedy for cuts, 
burns, bruises—coughs, colds, sore throat. 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


Why 
T#e Youth's 
Companion 


is the 
Family Paper 
of National 


Circulation. 


It is clean. 
A weekly treasury of good reading edited with 
a high purpose. 


It is trustworthy. 


The editorial and other articles are written by 
recognized authorities. 


It is freely illustrated. 


The most popular artists are constantly em- 
ployed to illustrate its pages. 


It is instructive. 


The mission of The Youth’s Companion has 


always been one of education. 
e e ° 
It is entertaining. 
The gospel of good cheer and amusement is 
not wanting in a single page. 


o * . 
It is impartial. 
The Companion suits everybody because the 
claims of all classes are carefully considered. 


It is American. 


The best of American life and endeavor has 
been pictured in its columns for 76 years, 


== 


It is a library in itself. More than 200 of the most famous 
living men and women contribute to it yearly. 

It is read by all the family. The Companion’s Serial and 
Short Stories captivate both young and old. 

It is the best investment of $1.75 for family life. Every 
week's issue is a help in character-building. 


Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper Sent to Any One on Request. 
( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


quqasese’® 


a, 
FOL ROU AQAA AAA 


— 


Subscription 
Offer. 


Every New Subscriber who cuts 
out and sends this slip or the name 
of this paper at once with $1.75 
will receive: 


FREE 


All the issues of The Companion 
for the remaining weeks of 1903. 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s Double Numbers. 
The Companion Calendar for 1904, 
lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 
Then The Companion for the 52 
weeks of 1904— a library of good 
reading for every member of the 
family. v8 
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HE great good of reading history or 
biography is to get a glimpse of men 


and nations doing their duty; the great 


gain to be got from it is a deeper wor- 


ship and reverence for duty as the king 
and parent of all human life. While it 
is good to walk among the living, it is 
good also to live with the wise, great, 
good dead. It keeps out of life the dread- 
ful feeling of extemporaneousness, with 
its conceit and despair. It makes us know 
that God made other men before he made 
us. It furnishes a constant background 
for our living. It provides us with per- 


petual humility and inspiration. 
__ PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Copyright 1902 by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. Trademark Registered 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov, 22-28. What Are You 
ful for? Ps. 33; 1-22 (Thanksgiving). 
Health, reason, school, home, parents, 
friends, teachers, the Church of Christ, exist- 
ence in a free and united country, a President 


Thank- 


over the United States who first of all seeks | 


to do the right thing 
tokens of the 
should be passed in grateful review, 
at each recurring Thanksgiving season but 
every day in the year. 
the measure and sum of them we realize that 
we are blessed far beyond our desert and we 


these are the great 


goodness of God to us and} 
not alone | 


When we stop to take | 


wonder how we can ever cherish a single com- 


plaining thought. 


But this is a searching personal question 


s . | 
and sends us to our own experiences to dis- | 


cover what peculiar reasons for thankfulness 
you and I and every other person in the world 
has. I was once present at a Thanksgiving 
dinner at which each guest was asked to give 
one reason why his right-hand neighbor 
should be thankful. 
ing and instructive. Sometimes we need to 
get another’s view of our own life and bless- 


The result was interest- | 


ings in order to know how well off we are and | 


how happy we ought to be. Surely as we 
probe our own natures and think what the 
flying years are doing for us we may bring 
to light hitherto unnoticed reasons for thank- 
fulness. 


Should not every one be grateful for his own 
life with God? The father of all mankind 
comes to each of us in different ways. He 
studies our natures constantly to adapt his 
divine influence to our temperament and 
needs. 
and his disciplining of us and thereby we come 
to gain our own thought of God and Christ 
and the spiritual life. It may not always be 
exactly correct or conform to all the tradi- 


tional standards or be as clear and full orbed | 


as it may be by and by, but we are very thank- 
ful for our own thought of God, our own life 
day by day with him and its measure of real- 
ity and of comfort to us. 


One is increashiigly thankful as he grows 
older for his chance in the world, whether the 
years seem to restrict it or to widen it. The 
chance for the best things never grows less, 
for what is the best thing, unless it be our 
constant approach to Christlikeness of char- 
acter? You have as good a chance to work 
out that problem today as you did ten or even 
fifty years ago. ‘To be as he was in the world 
—can any other ambition shed so much glory 
each dawning day and over the dry details of 
daily drudgery? 

And are we thankful enough for our influ- 
ence for Christ? ‘* But we haven’t any,” say 
some. Ah, here you mistake. I am _ not 
thinking now only of the formal and direct 
witness to him, but of all those subtle, indi- 
rect forms of influence. Who knows but by 
the way we open the door for another to pass 
into a room, or by the cheeriness of a passing 
greeting on the street, we are predisposing 
some one else to the Christian life? This is 
an old thought harped upon at 
many prayer meetings, but it is true as the 
influence of gravitation itself. Let us not 
dlisesteem what influence we may have. Let 
us not waste it or throw it away. Let us be- 
lieve that there must be within the cirele of 
our acquaintance whom we 
can and do exert an influence in behalf of 
Christ, and let us thank God for the unspeak- 
able privilege. 


, to be sure, 


some one over 


We should cultivate a spirit which will see 
more beauty in the justice and purity of a 
government than in its material wealth or the 


fear it excites.—Judye L. A. Emery. 


That is the meaning of his chastening | 
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ANTHEMS — Mixed Voices 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
11,170. Bethlehem. Soprano Solo. 
II The Light of Men. Soprano 
and Alto Solos rad, a 
MARZO, EDUARDO 
11,162. O Little Town of Bethlehem. 
Soprano Solo. . . 
MILLER, RUSSELL KING 
i . Angels from the Realms of 
Glory. Altoand Tenor Solos 
ROGERS, JAMES H. 
11,174. Arise, Shine, for bg. at 
Is Come . > 
SCHNECKER, P. A. 
11,167. Shout, O Earth from Silence 
Waking.  esenae Bass 
Solos . by ae 
SHACKLEY, FREDERICK N. 
11,185. Thou Did’st Leave Thy 
Throne. (Carol-Anthem) . 
SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 
11,183. Still Is the Night in Bethle- 
hem. Sop. and Bass Solos, .12 


14 November 1903 


CAROLS (*Voices in Unison) 

CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 

11,169. *Blessed Morn... « « 

11,168. *Prince of Peace . 
DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 

11,166. *The Birthday of the Lord 
NEVIN, GEORGE B. 

tr,171. *Waken Christian gees 
SHACKL EY, FREDERICK N 

IT, 184. While Shepherds Watched 


SONGS 
BERWALD, W. 
The Birth of Christ. } SSP St 
DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 
The Angel's Message. He 
(With Violin) Low Bp 
NORRIS, HOMER N. 
High D) 


The Blessed Birth. Med. C§ 


CANTATA 


MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
The Manger Throne, For ati 
Chorus, and Organ .. . 50 


High D 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York 


us 6 J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia 


A story told to a child. 
old New England town in June, 1825. 
interesting portraits of General. Lafayette. 


Legen Shorthand 


at home by mail, or at 


Ghe Benedict School 


Office: Room 614 Congregational Building, | 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
Our system is the easiest to learn, the easiest to write, 
the easiest to read and the easiest to pay for. 


OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 


lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at | 


Boston or Chicago. 


A Christmas Gift Book 
THE VISIT OF LAFAYETTE 


_ The Old Housekeeper’s Story 
By LUCIA GRAY SWETT 


12mo. Most attractively bound in gray silk stamped with silyer. Silver 
edges. Price one dollar net. Postage eight cents. 
LEE @ SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


A charming description in verse of Lafayette’s visit to an 
Illustrated with reproductions from rare and 


“CHURCH BELLS .cu'veats 


co. pee eg gh 


uality NEELY &e CHURCH HBELLS 
ues and PEALS mi ty a nel 
HB OLD MENKELY PEALS x90 ie 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. 
MoSHANE! BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore... 


PEWsS— PUL LPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New Y York, 


Thanksgiving Service 


This excellent service, which was issued by The Congregation- 


success wherever used. 
ate to 


alist some years ago, is still in demand and has been a pronounced 
We have on hand also services appropri- 


Christmas also New Year’s 


Most of the series is out of print, but a few adapted to special 


occasions can still be obtained. 


These services are excellent for 
use in churches where it is desired that the congregation should 
| participate 


100 copies with music, 8 pp., 70 cts. postpaid. 


New York 
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Chicago 
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THE GIBSON BOOK FOR 1903 


Kighty Drawings 


INCLUDING 


The Weaker Sex 


Ghe Story of a Susceptible Bachelor 


By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


R. GIBSON’S 1903 book is especially attractive this year, not only because it contains a larger 
number of full page cartoons than the previous books, but, in particular, because of the 

greatly increased popularity and the telling character of his latest work. 
The book contains many cartoons of power and originality in addition to the humorous series 
__named in the title, but the keynote may still be found in the question mark cunningly suggested by the 
_ clever drawing accompanying the title phrase. Are women really ‘‘the weaker sex’’?? Most of the 
drawings havea humorous bearing on this all-important question, and all of them show the piquancy, deft 
characterization, and rare execution that have made Mr. Gibson’s great and growing popular success. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


** One of the 
best two 
dog stories 
ever written 
in America.’’ 


—The Bookman. 


The Bar Sinister 


With color illustrations. $1.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 6; 


Copyright 
1903 
by Charles 
Scribner’s 


s Sons. 


44.20 net. (Postage extra.) 


“ ALTOGETHER THE MOST REMARKABLE WAR BOOK YET PRODUCED.” 


—Sayannah (Ga.) Morning News. 


REMINISCENCES 
of the CIVIL WAR 


By General JOHN B. GORDON 


From the New York Evening Sun: “It was a fine thing for a man to bear 
himself so worthily in the great war; it was a finer to write about it so 
sweetly and fairly in the decline of life. . 
General Gordon’s book. He will be a better citizen for it, and it will be a 
tonic to his patriotism.’ 


. . Every American should read 


? 


With portraits. S8vo, $3.00 net. (Postage 23 cents.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - NEW YORK 
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30 DAYS’ CRUISE 


. TO... 


WEST INDIES 


- VIA... 


§. S. PRINCE ARTHUR 


Of the Dominion Atlantic Ry. Line 


Leaving Boston January (6th Next 


Via PHILADELPHIA. 


Rates $100.00 to $250.00 per Berth 


According to Location. 


For all information, illustrated prospectus (mailed free), 
giving rates, etc., apply at company’s City Office, 


228 Washington St., 305 & 290 Washington St., and 9 State St., or write to 


F. H. ARMSTRONG, G. P. A., Kentville, N. 5. 
J. F. MASTERS, 228 Washington St., Boston. 


The Recovery and Restatement 
of the Gospel 


By LORAN DAVID OSBORN, B.D., Ph. D. 


This volume is written with the purpose 
of showing that the gospel of Jesus has be- 
come obscured during its historical develop- 
ment and that it is necessary to go back 
of this process to obtain the gospel He 
taught and translate it into the terms of 
modern thought and life. 


“The author’s treatment marches along in clear 
order, carrying its own vouchers in the reasonableness 
of the statement.”—Z%e Literary Digest. 


“The book is a plain, manly statement of the 
things most surely believed by men to whom the 
Bible is a God-breathed word.”—TZhe Pacific Baptist. 


“This book deserves to have a wide circula- 
tion.”— Aib/ia. 


254 pages, 12mo, cloth; wef, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Our Benevolent Societies ) 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates anda 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN ‘MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rey. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. ©. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. . H. Wikoff | 

. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- | 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocirEeTy (including | 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven vongnee 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- | 
ward S. Tead, eet arr ee Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- | 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- | 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or atreduced | 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly a by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All pt ars from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
neeer, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
ilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- | 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and egos oye for churches and Sunday schools, | 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary te pr nea to which, however, it makes | 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east | 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- | 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western | 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Lil. | 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- | 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rey. H. A. Stimson, D. BD.; 
Secretary, Rey. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. and | 
22d St., New York; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, | 
New England, Rey. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. | 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SocigeTy, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. 


Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY | 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts | 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua | 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. | 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- | 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or | 
oe ae Suppiios in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- | 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to | 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and Tes suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Alp, Boston, Mass. Be- 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss | 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WoMAN’s Home MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room | 
607 Congregational House. Muss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SoctETY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman's Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership £1.00, life membership 820.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Fla, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8. Chapin, a7 
Lake View Ave., Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. Vose, | 
Highland St., Milton, Mass 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERIOAN TRACT Sociery prints and circulates | 
Bvangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at | 
home and abroad. Amore colporters; makes grants 

Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. Span- | 

r immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Dona- | 
| a acies solicited. Louls Asst. Treas., 150 | 


, New York; EK M. Bliss, B.D.” Field See., 
t., Boston. \ 


. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Rromfield 8 


— 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


BIBLE STUDY SIMPLIFIED 


by the arrangement of the “Helps” in alphabetical order. 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


its history, etc., 


twelve maps with index, 


Contains Concise Bible Dictionary, Combined 
Concordance, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 


The Concise Bible Dictionary has short articles about the Bible, its writers, 
with numerous illustrations from recent photographs. The 
bined Concordance combines: Concordance, Subject Index, Seripture Proper 
Names with their pronunciation, etc., in one a-d-¢ list. 


Com- 


The Bible Atlas has 


A complete Biblical Library in a single volume, 


The International Evangel says: ‘‘The most sensible, serviceable, concise, 
condensed, yet complete Teachers’ Bible we have ever seen.”” 


Prices from $1.20 upwards. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


For sale by all Booksellers, Send for Catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 


For Better Acquaintance 
The growing interest in the proposed 
union of the Congregational with other 
denominations, including the United 
Brethren Church, is naturally increas- 
ing the desire to become better ac- 
quainted with each other. This can be 
accomplished in no better way than 
through the columns of their repre- 
sentative papers. Arrangements have 
been made with The Religious Tele- 


scope, published by the United Brethren 
Publishing Co., by which we are able to 


| make a very liberal offer to our readers. 


This is a finely edited publication of 
nearly the same size as The Congrega- 
tionalist and ably represents the de- 
nomination of which it is the official 
organ. The yearly subscription is $2.00 
per year. We offer it to our readers for 
three months for 40 cents, or we will 
send both papers for one year for $3.50. 


| Improve the moral and social con 


We hope that many of our subscribers | 


will take advantage of these offers and 
in this way become better acquainted 
with the aims and practical achievements 
of this vigorous denomination with which 
we hope in the near future to become 
affiliated. Address all subscriptions to 


The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Brown’s Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of 
famous paintings 


by old and modern 
masters. 2,000 sub- 
jects in Black and 
White or Sepia. 


Size 5 12x 8. 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 


Large Platinoprints 
and Carbonprints, 

3 cents cach. 
48-page catalogue 
with 1000 illustra- 
tions and 2 sample 
pictures for two- 
cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Tectless 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers. 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a lane. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis— 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at ¢leven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated Re Stier Object: to- 
tion of seamen. Sus- 

tains chaplains and missionaries [Hs paren temperance 
homes and poate houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad, provides libraries for sarycteg vesetle® 
Liye Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's and 


e Boat. 
ntributions to sustain its work are solicited, and. 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct_te 
the main office of the society at New York. _ 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, Prestdent. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Woties under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost § ribers cents each insertion. 


Additional lines ten cents each per 

A Middle-aged — experienced missionary, de— 
sires position as church v sitor or pastor’s helper. od- 
erate salary. Highest reference. Address M. K., 45, care 


The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

Boarders. Wanted. one or two boarders in a small 
private family. A pleasant home in Dorchester. Terms 
moderate. References exchanged. Address 8., 44, office 
of The Congregationalist, Boston. 

Invalids or Convalescents can secure first-class. 
board and care with private family at a large country 


| mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, etc. 


Boston and Worcester references. Ad 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 

Homes Wanted. The Boston Female Asylum 
wishes to find country homes within twenty-five miles 
of Boston in which to board girls under fourteen years. 
of age. Any one desiring to take one or two girls may 
apply to the Boston Female Asylum, 1008 Washingtom 
Street, Boston. 


ss A. W. Fuller, 


Housekeeper. Wanted, position as = gerry a 


| and caretaker (but not a servant) by a refined, mic 


Pl 
| for new church building. 
rani 


aged, ap cent and systematic American woman, in @ 
private family in Boston or vicinity. Reference giver 
and required. Address C. W. B., care Miss Mills, 9 Stan- 
ley Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


Southern Greens. The ladies of Central ye ed 
gational Church, Atlanta, want to furnish your t- 
mas or wedding decorations in church or home, Specia} 
box contains Southern Smilax, Holly, Magnolia, Loge 


Palm Leaves, Long Needle Pines, Gray py 


decorate church of any size. An f 
ern forests. From last year’s aorer tae 


ever had,” Park Church, Boston; “* We were ‘ectly de- 
lighted with the greens,” Park Hartford; a decora- 
tions we ever had," Pilgrim, Des 3 Most beautiful 
decorations we ever had,” Proceeds 


rite early. No orders after 
Dec. 10. Address Mrs. k E. Jenkins, 229 N. Boule- 


vard, Atlanta, Ga. 


—"ndividual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. B, Rochester, N.Y. 


Quarterlies 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


THE PiILGrimM Press has undertaken to meet the increasing demand for study 


‘helps on the International Lessons which will necessitate the use of Bibles in the 


class by the issue of new Quarterlies of Senior and Intermediate grades which 


entirely omit the Scripture text. 


The space thus saved is utilized by giving a much fuller and more interesting 
lesson treatment than has been possible heretofore owing to the limitation of space. 
How radically different this treatment is can be shown only by examination of 


the books themselves. 


They will be ready in November, and we will gladly send 
samples to any who are interested in this new departure. 


All the valuable features 


of the Enlarged Pilgrim Quarterlies are retained in the Textless Quarterlies. Every 
superintendent should examine them before placing his order for 1904, 


sewnvor The Pilgrim Press crcaee 


BOSTON 


14 November 1902 


14 November 1903 


. cents to $1.00, also meals & la carte. 


pu 


You have read of the cures by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and you should have perfect confidence in its 
merit. It will do you good. 

Low RATES TO THE WEST VIA NICKEL PLATE 
-Roap.—Tickets on sale daily to Noy. 30. Buffalo 
to points on Pacific coast only $42.50, lower rates 
to other points in far West. Finest train service 
including Transcontinental Tourist sleeping cars. 
Local agents, or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, 
‘Mass. 


SPECIAL RatEsS Noy. 17 via Nickel Plate 
Road to points all through the West, both one-way 
and round-trip. Don’t miss this chance if you are 
going West. See local agents or L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Boston, Mass. 

WESTERN TRIPS, either one-way or round-trip, 
arranged by L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, 
Mass., at lowest possible expense. A postal card 
Stating your destination will bring you full infor- 
mation. 


No Exorss Fare is charged on any train via 
Nickel Plate Road, and they carry finest coaches, 
Pullmans and Dining cars serving club meals at 35 
Always 
lowest rates and best service. Local agents or 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL COLONIST TICKETS on sale daily now 
until Noy. 30, via Nickel Plate Road. Buffalo 
to California and other Pacifie coast points only 
$42.50, lower rates to points in Utah, Montana, 
Idaho, ete. Splendid tri-weekly tourist car service. 
See local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A 
Boston, Mass. 
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MANY STYLEs.—The steadily increasing use of 
brass and iron bedsteads has developed such a 
demand for odd bureaus that the supplying of this 
one article has come to be an important branch of 
the furniture business. 
alone show oyer a hundred patterns, from an in- 
expensive ash or oak, to be used with a simple 
white iron cot in a summer cottage, to the most 
elaborate dressers for city houses. For a descrip- 
tion of one of their most popular patterns we re- 
fer our readers to their announcement :in another 
column. 


AN ENGLISH AUTHOK WROTE: ‘No shade, no 
shine, no fruit, no flowers, no leaves—Noyember! ” 
Many Americans would add no freedom jsrom ca- 

_ tarrh, whieh is so aggravated during this month 
that it becomes constantly troublesome. There is 
abundant.proof that catarrh is a constitutional dis- 
ease. It is related to scrofula and consumption, 
being one of the wasting diseases. Hood’s Sarsa- 

poe has shown that what is capable of eradicat- 
ng serofula completely cures catarrh and taken 
in time prevents consumption. We cannot see how 
any sufferer can put off taking this medicine, in 


. yiew of the widely published record of its radical 


“and permanent cures. It is undoubtedly Ameri- 
cas Greatest Medicine for America’s Greatest Dis- 
ease—Catarrh. 


A Little Book of Suggestions for People who Want to 
Live the Best Life 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 
By Howarp ALLEN BripGMaN, Managing 
Editor of The Congreqationalist. 


A Fresh and Suggestive Treatment of 
the Christian Life and the way to Enter 
and Pursue It. 

Outline of Chapters: The Start, The 
Foes, The Helpers, The Waymarks, The 
Rewards, The Guide and Goal. 

Suited particularly to: 

Personal Devotional Uses, 

Sunday School Scholars, 

Christian Endeavorers, 
Converts on Mission Fields, 
As a Gift from Friend to Friend. 


75 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York ) BOSTON 


The Paine Furniture Co. | 
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ROME AND THE RENAISSANCE: 


THE PONTIFICATE OF JULIUS Hl. 


By JULIAN Kiaczko. Translated by 
JOHN DENNIE, author of ‘‘ Rome of 
Today and Yesterday,” ete. 

8vo. With 52 full-page illustrations. 
Net, $3.50. (Postage, 25 cts.) 

The Italian Renaissance—at its most 
victorious period and upon its most 
appropriate stage. 


OLD PATHS AND LEGENDS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


Saunterings over Historic Roads, 
with Glimpses of Picturesque Fields 
and Old Homesteads, in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire. 

By KATHARINE M. ABBOTT. 

8vo. With 186 illustrations and a 
Route Map. Net, $8.50, (Carriage, 
25 ets.) 

“The pages are full, rich and racy, 
and reflect great credit on the au- 
thor. The illustrations bear evi- 
dence of the splendid work done by 
the camera.”—The Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette. 


THE ART OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


A Handbook for the Use of 
Students, Travelers, and Readers 


By Herrnrich WOLFFLIN, of the 
University of Munich. 
8vo. With over 100 illustrations. 


Net, $2.25. 
With its profuse and beautiful illus- 


trations, and Professor W6Olfflin’s 
text, this is the ideal book for all 
loyers of Renaissance Art. 


ROMANCE OF THE 
BOURBON CHATEAUX 


By ELIzABETH W. CHAMPNEY, au- 
thor of ‘‘Romance of the Feudal 
Chateaux,’’ ‘‘Romance of the Re- 
naissance Chateaux,’’ etc. 

8vo. With colored frontispiece, 47 
photogravure and other illustrations. 
Net, $3.00. (By mail, $3.25.) 

With this volume Mrs. Champney 
completes her presentation of the 
famous chateaux. 


LITERARY NEW YORK 


Its Landmarks and its Associations. 
By CHARLES HEMSTREET. 

12mo. With about 60 illustrations. 
Net, $1.75. 

A delightful potpourri of tradition 
and illustration concerning the liter- 
ary centers of New York and of the 
figures which made them famous. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS “ew Series 


By ELBERT HUBBARD. 
Beautifully printed and bound. Many 
illustrations in photogravure. 
2vols. Svo. Each, $2.50. 
1.—To the Homes of English Authors 


ll.—To the Homes of Great Musicians 


Mr. Hubbard’s “Little Journeys”’ 
appeal to a large circle of readers, 
and there is certain to be a warm 
welcome for these two new volumes. 


¢. P. PUINAM’S SONS 


London 


H The Old Manse Edition 


WTHORNE’S WORKS 


Hawthorne should be read by every one. ‘‘ He 
possessed a grace, a charm, a perfection of 
language which no other American writer 
ever possessed in the same degree, and which 
placed him among the great masters of English 
prose.”’—Encyclopedia Britannica. 


This new edition, in small, handy volumes, but 
with large, readable type, possesses delightful 
features which we would like to tell you about. 


Write for complete descriptive circular and sample 
vage. .Send four cents in stamps (to cover cost of mail- 
ng) and we will send FREE a copy of Ross Turner’s 
beautiful etching * The Old Manse.’’ 
framing.) This is the historic old house in Concord 
made famous by both Hawthorne and Emerson. 


(Size suitable for 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


85 Fifth Ave., New York; 4 Park St., Boston. 


In applying please mention The Congregationatlist. 


Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
__ Postal Card Packets 


\ 2Ist SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets 
i are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 7 Packs, 
post-paid, for $3.85. 10 
Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 


. 1. Por 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
2. ‘** 5S4cts.,10 Fine Cards ‘‘ Eb 
“ 3. ‘* $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 
4. ‘** $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards, includ- 
ing 6 transparent cards, 
souvenirs of Boston. 
54 cts., 20 Fine Postal Cards 
(all different. 
$1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
54cts., 5 * 2 
(all different). 
** 8. ** 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar, 
54 cts., 25 Sunda y-School Cards, or 
20 Fine Birthday Cards. 


ag Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
TEACHER For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
Por 54cts., 25 Cards, notwoalike. 


Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


Satisfaction 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
Guaranteed. FULL CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Special Bargain No. 12 
Prof. Williston Walker’s Book entitled 


American Gongregationalism 


A scholarly and valuable work which should 
be in the library of every Congregational min- 
ister. It traces not only the history but the 
development of doctrine and polity from the 
days of the Pilgrims up to the present time. 

Heretofore sold at $2.00 net. We offer the 
limited number we have at $1.35 net, 81.50 
postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 


i4 Beacon Street, Boston. 


N. B.—These special bargain announcements | 


seldom appear but once. If interested, respond 
at once or you may be too late. 


Foe all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Keceords and Kequisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Heston or Chicago. 
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Castile soap Is made 


is not. 


some is bad. 


‘~ 


Castile soap is supposed to be made of 
olive oil, hence its presumed purity. Some 


of olive oil and some 


Some Castile soap is good and 
In purchasing you can not 


tell which kind you are getting. 


In buying Ivory Soap you are always 


getting a vegetable oil soap of known pur- 


ity. 


It is also more attractive in form, 


lathers more freely and is, therefore, more 


convenient to use. 


Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 


Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; | 
| Los Angeles. Manual Free. EvEReTT O. Fisk & Co. | 


te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families, 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MAINE, BANGOR, 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


DAVID N. BEACH, President. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addl- 


tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 a. mM, 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. ©. A. BECK WITH, Bangor, Me, 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 06th year Sept. 16, 1900. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships,and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


—— 


AOL 


TP, FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | 
4 


OUR RUGS 


Repaired, Cleansed, Straightened at 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


| Oldest in New 


) 15 TEMPLE PLACE 


To secure 


ACENTS WANTED 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for our Magazine, the Record of Christian Work 


Edited by W. R. Moopy. 
Liberal commission. Write for particulars. 
Record of Christian Work, East Northfield, Mass. 


; DiIsTIncTivaLwy 


| a S. S. Book 


80c. postpaid. CcEMS OF SONG 


| THE BIGLOW & MAIN 00., New York and Chicago. 
for Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicage 


Send for descriptive price-list. 


A. J, HOLMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SELF-PRONOUNCING opac Tn contain’ RE LPS abe be exibi lait 
TEACHERS’ the newest and best ings. Prices reasonable, 
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Event and Comment 


Our Thanksgiving Number 
NEXT WEEK 


._ The President and His Conscience, by Robert 
Lincoln O’Brien. 

Noah Webster and His Spelling Book, with H- 
Justrations, by Clifton Johnson. 

Kipling’s Moral Message, by William Belmont 
Parker. 

Light in Our Dwellings—a Meditation for 
Thanksgiving, by Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D. D. 

A Thanksgiving Conquest—a Story, by Hannah 
G. Fernald. 

The Spanish Tribute to Mrs. Gulick. 


nea an That good Illinois 
Sits tot Wanton woman was certainly 
gifted with a creative 
imagination when she conceived the idea 
of utilizing in a far-reaching way the 
Christmas season for an offering to mis- 
sions. Passing over her idea to the man- 
agers of the recently organized Young 
People’s Missionary movement, she now 
sees it taking shape in a noteworthy 
movement which aims to secure an extra 
offering for the various boards that may 
aggregate many thousands of ‘dollars. 
Twelve denominations are to try the 
experiment. The plan is to distribute on 
Noy. 29 in the churches neat little gift 
boxes, which during the next four weeks 
shall occupy a prominent place in each 
home represented in the congregation. 


To it each member of the family is asked 
to contribute from day to day. As he or 


she is buying Christmas presents it will 
seem natural and right to drop from time 
to time a coin into the box. Then on 
Christmas morning the final offering may 
be made and on the Sunday after Christ- 
mas, Dec. 27, the boxes will be brought to 
church and in connection with their re- 
turm some interesting concert exercises 
will doubtless be held. 


Aside from the intrin- 

ah sic interest in the 
scheme, we as Con- 

ists are drawn to the move- 
e all our six benevolent so- 
jally unite in the plan. They 


tionalists W 


gregation 
ment bee 
cieties co 


have opened headquarters in New York, 


where a busy force of clerks is already at 
work, and every effort will be put forth to 
make this offering an important feature 
of the holiday season in the churches, 
Sunday school and homes of the denomi- 
nation. Pastors will be asked to preach 
on Noy. 29 a sermon on Giving. When 
it is remembered how freely Christians 
spend money at Christmas season the 


_ great possibilities of such an offering are 


at once seen and the righteous obliga- 
tions involved in it will, we trust, be 
sensed by conscientious people. The 
money collected will be apportioned 


among the six benevolent Congrega- 


tional missionary secieties. John R. 


Rogers, a prominent New York business 
man, is treasurer of the movement and 
all necessary material may be obtained 
at Room 822, 287 Fourth Avenue. Here 
is another splendid chance for Congre- 
gationalists to pull together. 


s 


The impression is prey- 
alent that the state 
makes sufficient pro- 
vision for education and that schools and 
academies supported by private gifts are 
superfluous. This idea is held by some 
who approve of giving money to colleges. 
The Moody schools at Northfield, Mass., 
send out a statement, in connection with 
the account of two buildings now being 
erected, which throws light on the ques- 
tion of supporting Christian academies. 
They say that for every vacancy in the 
seminary for girls there are seven appli- 
cants and four for every vacancy in the 
Mt. Hermon school. Two-fifths of the 
girls had no high school within reach of 
their homes. Nearly one-fifth are farm- 
er’s daughters and two-fifths have lost 
either father or mother or both. One- 
third have done something toward sup- 
porting themselves and twenty-seven are 
paying their own expenses. These girls 
and boys who make their own way from 
distant places to Northfield are only 
specimens of thousands left behind on 
the farms and in districts where there is 
no opportunity for their education be- 
yond the common school. Often where 
there is a high school it is such only in 
name. We know of Christian academies 
planted in such regions to which mature 
men and women have applied for admis- 
sion that they might satisfy late in life 
the eraving for knowledge which was 
denied to them in childhood. We do not 
believe that the planting of Christian 
schools for higher education was ever of 
greater importance than it is now or that 
the field was ever so extensive. We wish 
that the work of our Education Society in 
this line could be multiplied. 


Why Christlan 
Schools are Needed 


The Indian Territory is 
well equipped with 
schools for the children of its 80,000 In- 
dian inhabitants, and they have ample 
public funds to provide for all their edu- 
cational needs. But the 600,000 whites 
in that territory have no public school 
system, nor any public funds for main- 
taining one. Application by white par- 
ents for the admission of their children 
into Indian schools is sometimes denied, 
sometimes grudgingly granted. Mission- 
aries to these Indians and teachers in 
their schools frankly say that the danger 
from contact with white children grow- 
ing up in ignorance is so great that the 


A Specimen Field 


only salvation for the Indians is to pro- 
vide education for the whites. There are 
twice as many white children of school 
age in the Indian Territory as there are 
Indian children in the United States. It 
is apparently easy to arouse sympathy 
for the Indians. Is there not in the In- 
dian Territory a vigorous field for the 
Education Society to plant schools and 
academies for the children of our own 
blood and kindred ? 


Rev. Dr. John Watson 
of Liverpool (lan Mac- 
laren) recently delivered an address on 
this subject in which he declared that in 
the coming revival of religion the em- 
phasis would be laid on service to others 
rather than on deliverance of one’s self 
from the future penalty of sin. ‘‘ Rightly 
or wrongly,’’ he said, ‘“‘people do not 
wish to escape from the wreck if their 
shipmates are to perish. They want to 
see the whole crew saved together.’’ The 
evangelist, he said, is a spent force so far 
as his influence on people outside of the 
church is concerned and his peculiar 
methods are obsolete. The Church Econ- 
omist prints a part of -Dr. Watson’s ad- 
dress and in parallel columns an account 
by Evangelist Torrey of his recent cam- 
paign in Liverpool, following both with 
a symposium of opinions by prominent 
ministers and laymen. These are chiefly 
interesting because of their contrasts, 
showing how widely men differ as to 
their expectations of the coming develop- 
ment of religious life among the people. 
For example, John H. Converse of Phila- 
delphia, who has given large sums for 
carrying on the Presbyterian evangelistic 
campaign, says that ‘‘in the light of pres- 
ent conditions in this country, Dr. Wat- 
son’s article is timely and pertinent.” 
On the other side, A. P. Fitt, president 
of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, 
says the address ‘‘would be laughable 
if it were not so pitiable and humilia- 
ting.’’ Rey. Dr. R. S. MacArthur of New 
York says, ‘“‘I agree entirely with Dr. 
Watson in his explanation of the recent 
past and in his forecast of the near fu- 
ture.”’ Dr. C..H. Parkhurst, on the con- 
trary, says, ‘‘If we reconcile ourselves to 
Watson’s program it will be because we 
have made up our minds not to try any 
more to execute the program laid down 
for us by Christ,-and successfully pursued 
by his first apostles.”’ 


The Next Revival 


The difference between 
Individual vs. Social the point of view of 
io wT the evangelist of the 
Moody type and the gospel preacher of 
Dr. Watson’s type is a wide one. Mr. 
Moody looked on the world as a sinking 
ship and his mission as an effort to per- 
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suade individuals to escape from it before 
it should go down to destruction. Dr. 
Watson would persuade individuals that 
‘the whole ship can be saved and would 
‘set them to work to man the pumps. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, as soon as he became 
‘convinced that his city was doomed, 
made it his one business to flee out of it 
in the direction of the Celestial City, 
leaving even his wife and children be- 
‘hind. A Bunyan writing today a new 
Pilgrim’s Progress in the spirit of Dr. 
Watson would make his Christian plant 
himself right in the heart of the city, set- 
ting his wits to work to save it even at 
the risk of his own soul. Men of both 
‘types recognize the fact that the regen- 
‘eration of the individual is the first es- 
‘sential. It is an axiom that only good 
‘men can make good society. Both agree 
-also that regenerated individuals will 
‘seek the regeneration of their neighbors, 
but they differ widely in their views of 
‘possible results. They differ also in their 
‘estimates of human values and of the 
‘divine purpose for men, and as a matter 
‘of course in the methods they hold to be 
‘effective. There is room enough for both 
types. We agree, however, with a recent 
remark of Dr. G@. Campbell Morgan. We 
asked him, in view of his wide opportu- 
nities for observation, what was his im- 
pression of the religious outlook for our 
country. He replied that those who in- 
sisted that the old methods for bringing 
about a revival were the only methods 
that would succeed were making a big 
blunder, ‘‘God has yet other ways,” he 
said, ‘‘of manifesting himself to the 
world.” 


The new broom wielded 
by Dean Robbins already 
has begun to do its predestined work at 
the Protestant Episcopal General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York city. Dean 
Robbins will have a seat in Columbia 
University’s Council; students of the 
seminary may now pursue courses lead- 
ing to the higher university degrees with- 
out special tuition charges. In short the 
seminary has become related to a great 
educational center and cannot escape a 
touch of modernity and a broadening in- 
fluence. The Watchman, commenting on 
the fact that at most of the representa- 
tive Baptist meetings this fall the pre- 
vailing opinion among ministers and lay- 
men has been that the seminaries are not 
meeting the legitimate demands of the 
churches, admits the charge, and goes on 
to say that there is a certain note of con- 
temporaneous human interest lacking in 
the average seminary. ‘They fail,” it 
says, ‘‘to set before the pupils the outlook 
of the modern man, they do not show with 
sufficient clearness what actual living men 
are thinking about, and from what point 
of view... . What profits it if the stu- 
dent can answer conclusively the heresy 
of Apollinaris but is dumb before the 
materialistic evolutionists who throng 
the community in which he is to work ?”” 
Co-ordinated action between seminaries 
and seminaries and between seminaries 
and universities will be steps toward re- 
form. 


Seminary Reform 


It is a marked change of 
policy for the Methodist 
Church to adopt the meth- 
ods of Roman Catholic, Lutheran and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches in pre- 


Methodist Confir- 
mation Classes 


Se eee, a ei ee 
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paring children for church membership. 
Zion’s Herald has an interesting account 
of the way this is done in one Methodist 
church in New York city, written by its 
pastor. The community is largely Ger- 
man in its antecedents. Parents sent 
their children to the Methodist Sunday 
school and withdrew them at the age of 
twelve to fourteen and sent them to other 
churches to be prepared for confirmation. 
Young people who had been received into 
full membership thus disappeared and did 
not return. It was found that neither 
the children’s class, nor the probationer’s 
class, nor any other organization could 
satisfy these parents or prevent the con- 
stant withdrawals from Sunday school 
and church. Then the confirmation class 
was formed. Its members meet once a 
week, and toward the end of the course 
twice a week. They memorize the Cate- 
chism, the Apostles’ Creed, the Baptismal 
Covenant, the Lord’s Prayer, the General 
Confession, and some familiar Scripture 
passages. They are taught church his- 
tory and polity and Christian experience. 
They are not recommended for confirma- 
tion until they give evidence of the con- 
sciousness of personal relation to God 
and Christ. To this end they study Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. The course is 
usually two years and when the candi- 
dates have passed their examinations they 
are publicly confirmed at the hour of Sun- 
day morning worship, a ritual being used 
by which they are admitted into full mem- 
bership in the chureh. This innovation 
on established customs, without protest 
and apparently with the general approval 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church marks 
a notable change in the attitude of the 
church toward the children and in its 
ideas of conversion. 


According to the 
American Jewish 
Year-Book, just is- 
sued, which says that there are no relia- 
ble figures giving the Jewish population 
in this country, within eighty years that 
population has increased from 6,000 to 
1,127,000. The Jews hardly became an 
appreciable element in American life till 
about twenty-five years ago, but they are 
more numerous and more influential here 
now than in any country except Russia 
and Austro-Hungary. It is interesting 
in this connection to find the more or 
less rationalistic Reformed Jews insist- 
ing on the need of the power of positive 
conviction, intensity of faith, ‘‘ power 
founded on faith,’ as Dr. Kohler, who 
has just been installed president of the 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, ex- 
pressed it. ‘‘ Life,’’ he said, ‘‘is teeming 
with duty. The rabbi must offer the 
healing of the spirit to those who accept 
his ministrations. ... The student pre- 
paring to be a rabbi must learn to win 
the soul in prayer. One man who has a 
mission from the Lord of Hosts to pray 
for his people is worth more than a dozen” 
who are not thus consecrated.” Such a 
religious note struck by the new head of 
the Western training school of rabbis is 
indeed gratifying. Our reading of ser- 
mons by Reformed rabbis of late has 
shown that they are profoundly sensible 
of a spirit of materialism among the 
emancipated Jews which disheartens 
their spiritual leaders. 


American Jews and 
Their Religious Drifts 


‘ne 
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The most fruitful field for 
traveling evangelists is the 
Sunday school. The greater 
is the reason therefore why they sh 
not be turned loose on the children with- 
out clear knowledge on the part of the 
churches of what these preachers are go- — 
ingtosay. The Cumberland Presbyterian 
has a statement, which appears to be ac- 
ceptable to that paper, by a children’s 
evangelist of his views on the conversion 
of children which begins thus: 

All children need conversion since all are 
** shaped in iniquity ’’ and “ conceived in sin ”’ 
(Ps. 51: 5). Estrangement from God continues 
from birth (Ps. 58: 3). They “‘ add sin to sin”’ 
(isa. 30: 1)... . From infaney—birth—one’s 
name is written in the book of life. Up to the 
time when accountability begins, that name re- 
mains in the book of life. The moment that 
point is reached, the name is blotted out of the 
book of life, if the child has failed to accept 
Christ and rely a upon him for salva- 
tion. 

Now, then, we intel exactly the Seketons 
condition of children. They are estranged 
from God when they are born. Their 
names, however, are at once written in the 
book of life with the names of converted 
people. But that is only a temporary ar- 
rangement which God has made for them. 
There is an exact moment when their ac- 
countability begins, and if they have not 
definitely accepted salvation through - 
Christ before they know enough to be ac- 
countable, at that moment their names 
are blotted out of the book of life. What 
an idea of God children must have whe 


i 
, 
are told such stuff as this by a man whe 
is presented to them’ by their elders as a 


Theology for 
Children 


messenger from God! 


Analysis of the election 
returns shows in the first 
place an unusually large poll for an off 
year. Voters are alive to their duties 
and responsibilities. The vote in Ohio 
and in Massachusetts shows a reaction 
against that which is openly called social- 
ism or that which borders on it, the de- 
feat of the Democrats in Ohio standing 
on a radical platform being unusually 
severe, and the falling off in the Socialist 
vote of Massachusetts being marked. 
This, in our opinion, cannot be interpreted 
as indicative of anything more than a 
temporary reaction. The Democratic 


The Fall Elections 


party sooner or later will fall into the 


hands of its radical wing, and the party’s — . 
platforms will become more rather than _ 
less radical. The re-election of Governor 
Garvin of Rhode Island whose denuncia- — 
tions of civic corruption in the state and 
whose reflections upon Saepee sorely 
ity have made him disliked b -con- 
servative, ‘‘respectable”’ it of the 
state shows that he is pe es the 
masses of the towns and "cal 
ponent had all the fae ot 
standing, wealth and strong pa’ n and 
corporation backing yet failed a 
suflicient votes. Governor Bat 
tion in Massachusetts show 
stronger with the voters th 
supposed, his alleged Puritan! 
gard for the wishes of adheren’ 
Christian Church making for ra 
diminishing his strength with 


ocratic legislature in Maryland will 
the return to the Senate of Hon. A 
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ing ostracism of the Negro, and whose 
denunciations of President Roosevelt of 
late have revealed the Marylander anew 
as an unscrupulous demagogue, always 
when in the Senate the servant of venal, 
corporate wealth and the open cham- 
pion of the Louisana Lottery when that 
was fighting for its life. The defeat of 
‘Mayor Low and the Fusion ticket in New 
York city, and the election of Hon. 
George B. McClellan as mayor, by a plu- 
rality of 60,414, has had a disheartening 
effect on municipal reformers. Comment 
upon this defeat of the forces of right- 
eousness we make elsewhere. 


“Does the Modern 
Emigrant Threaten 
eur Christian Liberty?’’ asks a contrib- 


Who Shall Be Citizens 


_ utor to The Presbyterian, and he answers 
- the question affirmatively. An editorial 


in the Western Ohristian Advocate is 
en The New Knownothingism. It deals 


with the same problem, and says ‘“‘that 


eur present policy is fatuous and must be 
ehanged.’’ The astounding immigration 


- figures for the past year, and the altered 
_ kind of the immigration undoubtedly are 


having their due effect upon the national 
mind, and the result in New York city’s 
election last week will accentuate the 
growing dissatisfaction and pessimism. 
It is significant that Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
last week in an address at Yale, took the 
ground that the nation was justified in 


' making any terms it pleased as to suffrage, 


. 
y 
-“ 


provided the terms were applicable to all 
races and nationalities equally; and the 

reader of Senator Hoar’s autobiography 
will be surprised to find so ardent a 
friend of mankind and so extreme a 
democrat as he taking precisely the same 
ground, and regretting that Massachu- 
setts, when it revised its constitution, did 
not stand for higher qualifications of cit- 
izenship thanshedid. Weareinfora very 
marked and justifiable reaction from the 
laissez faire, individualistic, optimistic 
theories with respect to citizenship which 
we took over from French philosophy, 
and never from our English progenitors. 
We are paying an awful price today for 
eur Quixotic idealism and optimism. A 
slower and sure way of rearing republi- 
eans fit to be sovereigns in a democracy 
must be found. A large percentage of 
those coming to our shores never should 
be allowed to land ; those who are admitted 
should earn their franchise rights. The 
ideal need not change, and qualifications 
never should be imposed due to race or 
religious discrimination. But physical, 
mental and moral standards may right- 
fully be imposed. 


The report of United 
Statés Commissioner of 
Education Harris for the year 1902, just 
issued, shows that the total enrollment of 
pupils in educational institutions of all 
_kinds—priyate and public, lower and 


A Nation at School 


# higher, secular and sectarian, for that 


é 
b implication of these figures is that more 


year was 18,080,840. Of this number 


_ 15,925,887 were in the public, free schools 


ef the villages, towns and cities, sixty- 
‘nine per cent. of the total number en- 
rolled in the public schools being in at- 
tendance every day of the year. The 
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Gorman, who directed the campaign in 
_ Maryland and won on a platform includ- 


than twenty per cent. of the population 
of this country now is withdrawn from 
industry and toil for support during the 
plastic years of youth and is gaining an 
education more or less complete at the 
expense of the family or the State, the 
Church, for purposes of popular education, 
being a negligible factor. Less than 
twenty-eight per cent. of the teachers of 
these pupils are males, a fact not alto- 
gether satisfactory. But not until the 
rate of payment of the honorable calling 
of schoolmaster is raised can any other 
showing be expected. 


North Carolina so 
far as we can make 
out has more free speech on vexed prob- 
lems of State and Church than any South- 
ern state. The last number of the South 
Atlantic Quarterly, published at Trinity 
College, Durham, has several remarkably 
frank articles by Professors Bassett and 
Mims and President Kilgo on the Negro 
question and the South’s provincialisms 
in literary and political matters. Gov- 
ernor Aycock of that state is the most 
progressive and fearless of Southern 
governors. Editor Bailey of the Bib- 
lical Recorder (Baptist) never hesitates 
to expose sectional shortcomings, and 
Editor McElway of the Presbyterian 
Standard is stanchly defending the Re- 
ligious Education Association from the 
attacks of other Presbyterian journals 
and most of the religious weeklies of the 
South. <A landed aristocracy never got 
so firm a grip on North Carolina as it did 
on South Carolina; and mountaineers 
are never as servile as dwellers in the 
lowlands. Whatever the reason for the 
contrast between North Carolina and 
some other Southern states may be, we 
are delighted to see her progressive edu- 
cators and journalists doing something 
to break the depressing and debilitating 
unanimity of a section too long unani- 
mous. The leading Presbyterian church 
of Charlotte, N. C., recently secured a 
pastor from a Minneapolis Presbyterian 
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church, only after it was expressly stipu-- 
lated by him that he was to be free to 
preach what he believed. High ortho- 
doxy and low ethics—sexuak and racial— 
have had their day in the South, we hope. 


Prior to the opening 
of the special session 
of the Fifty-eighth Congress last Mon- 
day, the Democrats met in caucus and’ 
elected Hon. J. S. Williams of Mississippi 
as party leader on the floor, and the 
Republican caucus nominated Hon. J. G. 
Cannon as Speaker of the House. He 
will be elected and take the place made 
famous in past days by such men as Clay, 
Carlisle, Blaine and Reed. It is to be 
hoped that as speaker he will lead the 
House in a policy of revolt outlined in 
one of his speeches at the last session, 
in which he pointed out the ominous- 
growth of power by the Senate and the 
portentous decline in prestige and power 
of the popularly elected House. Con- 
gressman McCall of Massachusetts and 
Henry Loomis Nelson in. recent maga- 
zine articles have contributed valuable 
descriptions of this same peril. The- 
House will have the people with it if it 
makes the issue sharp and if it stands 
firm. Congress is summoned to deal with 
the Cuban reciprocity treaty. 


Congress in Session 


The accompanying map 
shows the physical situa- 
tion and contour of a re- 
public born Noy. 8, recognized by the 
United States as a sovereign state on 
Nov. 6, and destined to be but an appan- 
age of the United States because of our 
control of the Isthmian canal which will 
be built through it under terms that will, 
it is said; make us practically sovereign. 
A revolt of the inhabitants of the cities 
of Panama and Colon against Colombia 
is responsible nominally for the setting 
up of this new state. Colombia’s rejec- 
tion of the treaty with the United States - 
relative to the canal is the real if not 
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nominal reason for the inhabitants of the 
isthmus desiring to venture on an enter- 
prise which, if favored by the United 
States, would’ insure building of the 
canal and attendant prosperity. Not 
only has the United States recognized 
the new state but it has practically served 
notice on Colombia that she will not be 
permitted to subdue the revolt. 


European comment, except 
in the German press, is 
quite favorable to what 
seems to be a practical way out of an im- 
passe; and favorable also to control by a 
responsible power of the great interoce- 
anic waterway, which is to be open to all. 
Comment of the press of Latin-America 
naturally is severe, the point of the crit- 
icism being that this is but the beginning 
of aggression by us in Central and South 
America, Secretary of State Hay once 
defined our diplomacy as having two gov- 
erning principles—the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Golden Rule. The Monroe Doc- 
trine has had more to do with this dra- 
matic bit of history than the Golden 
Rule. The argument of the Administra- 
tion is that the building of the canal and 
our control of it involve so much for 
civilization and the trade of the world, 
that no blackmailing device of Colombia 
and no precedents of international law or 
our own national record of diplomacy 
should be allowed to stand in the way or 
a course which will insure the construc- 
tion of the canal. Russia argues this 
way in defending her expansion in Man- 
churia. 


How the World 
Looks at It 


New York’s Choice of Evil 


It would be difficult to overstate the 
pain suffered by friends of democratic 
government and municipal honor as they 
read the returns last week showing that 
the citizens of the national metropolis 
prefer predatory Tammany to patriotic 
reform. The verdict not only challenges 
faith in self-government by citizens of 
modern municipalities, but it indicts the 


pulpit and press of the city as relatively- 


impotent; it shows that the vicious, the 
yenal and the carnal outnumber the vir- 
tuous, the honest and the spiritual; and 
that by a combination of those who per- 
vert politics to plunder, of those who 
confound license with liberty, and of 
those who scruple not to gain corporation 
franchises by connivance with crime, the 
rule of righteousness is scorned, and a 
“wide open,” ‘‘graft’’ administration 
preferred. 

Analysis of the returns shows that 
Fusion lost most by abstention from vot- 
ing in districts where the native Amer- 
ican and well-to-do classes live. It is 
not denied that Tammany had unlimited 
money at its disposal, contributed not 
only by those who pander to and profit 
by the lusts of men, but by managers of 
corporations and by financiers whose cor- 
poration plundering had been checked by 
Mr. Low, and who stood to lose even 
more if he were re-elected. Nota few of 
these robbers and traitors in high places 
move in the so-called best society of New 
York and are pillars of her churches, 
which accentuates their damnation and 
ought to make certain their social ostra- 
cism and ecclesiastical expulsion. 
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Certain facts are to be borne in mind 
in passing upon this calamitous verdict 
at the polls. An inspiring cause did not 
have an inspiring leader. Editorial in- 
fluence is less and less an appreciable 
factor with the British and American 
democracy. The Protestant pulpits of 
the city thundered in the main at men 
who did not need to be converted; the 
Roman Catholic pulpit was silent, for 
reasons which we do not care to impugn 
or to defend; and the masses of voters 
are outside the churches anyway. Tam- 
many as a predatory organization has 
existed in the city since late in the eight- 
eenth century, as Mr. Myer’s history of 
it shows, and has in days gone by been 
even worse than it is now. With age and 
experience it has gained a foothold as a 
venal machine, the like of which is not 
known elsewhere, unless it is the Repub- 
lican machine in Philadelphia. What is 
old and thoroughly rooted in the mis- 
guided affections and perverted ideals of 
an illiterate and fawning electorate can- 
not soon be torn up, especially where the 
reformers in several of the boroughs can- 
not count on the support of a middle 
class population such as most cities have, 
for it does not exist. New York isa city 
of tenement-house dwellers and of very 
rich men. Most of its electors are not 
steadied by any conservative instincts 
due to possession of property, communal 
pride or native patriotism., Her lan- 
guages are polyglot, her races innumer- 
able, her traditions Irish, Italian, German, 
Jewish, Armenian, Greek, everything— 
but American. 

The wonder is that she is as responsive 
to ideals of virtue and liberty as she is. 
Consequently there is no need for pessi- 
mism. Reform has been defeated before. 
She will winagain. Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, 
Dr. Parkhurst, Mr. Jerome have enlisted 
for the war, not for the campaign of 1903. 
Appomattox some day will come, though 
just now what seems like Bull Run looms 
large. But the victory can only come by 
utilizing the schools to the fullest extent 
as centers of instruction and inspiration 
in patriotism and personal and civic 
virtue, and by the churches rising to their 
responsibility as exponents of a social 
type of Christianity. The courts havea 
work to do tod in sending some high- 
placed traitors and so-called ‘‘ captains of 
industry ’’ and financiers to prison where 
they belong; while virtuous leaders of 
society might do much to better condi- 
tions by a boyeott on ‘‘respectable’’ 
social lepers. 


The Triple Affiliation 


At a large number of the autumn meet- 
ings of the Congregationalist, Methodist 
Protestant and United Brethren confer- 
ences the subject of the union of the three 
denominations has been considered. So 
far as reported, whenever any opinion has 
been expressed by vote, it has been in 
favor of union and in almost all cases 
unanimously. It was our purpose to an- 
nounce the action of Congregational 
bodies on the matter, but we have proba- 
bly only a partial report. In addition to 
conferences previously mentioned we note 
votes of approval by the Taunton, Hamp- 
den and West Hampshire conferences in 
Massachusetts, the Marietta of Ohio, the 
Centtal of New York, Kidder of Missouri, 


the Genesee and Grand Rapids associa 
tions of Michigan. 


The subject has been favorably dis. 


cussed in the City Ministers’ Association 
of Syracuse, following a paper by Rey. 


Dr. E. N. Packard. The Toledo Minis- 


ters’ Association unanimously approved 
of the union. An approving resolution 
was adopted by the corporate members of 
the American Board at the Manchester 


meeting and a Methodist Protestant was 


elected a member of the Board. At the 
American Missionary Association meet- 
ing at Cleveland the United Brethren 
were represented by Dr. W. M. Bell. At 
several associations and conferences rep- 
resentatives of the other two denomina- 
tions were present by invitation and took 
part in the discussion. The resolutions 
passed have not been merely formal but 
have expressed fraternal sympathy and 
the conviction that important results for 
good will follow the union of denomina- 
tions of kindred spirit, similar creed and 
polity, and the desire to co-operate in 
carrying out the plan proposed by the 
joint committee. 

A disposition as favorable to union has 
been shown in the other two denomina- 
tions, so far as reports have been received. 
Methodist” Protestants in their autumn 
conferences have discussed the proposals 
and have voted to approve them. Bishop 
Mills of the United Brethren writes to us 
that he has presented the subject this fall 


to seven conferences, representing 75,000 


members. Six conferences voted unan- 
imously in favor of the union, the votes 
being informal, and in the seventh only 
seven persons yoted against union. 

In several instances steps have been 
already taken toward the union of local 
churches of the different denominations, 
in the same town. In sections of the 
country where the denominations exist 
side by side the disposition toward affilia- 
tion appears to be even more earnest than 
in New England where Congregation- 
alists have little opportunity to become 
acquainted with Methodist Protestant 
and United Brethren churehes. Alto- 
gether the movement thus far has met 
with greater favor and has progressed 
more rapidly than was expeeted even by 
its most sanguine supporters. — 


Morley’s Gladstone 


We give much space this week to esti- 
mates of Morley’s new life of Gladstone. 
Dr. Reuen Thomas, speaking for America, 
and Rey. J. Morgan Gibbon for the Free 
Churchmen of England, agree remarkably 
in their eulogy of the man and their 
praise of the book. The biographer has 
declared and these reviewers agree not 
only that Gladstone was the greatest 
Englishmen of his day but that his great 
qualities were inspired and directed by 
his Christian faith. “He was a great 
Christian”’—this is the deepest signiti- 
cance of his career and its ——— 
lesson for the world. 


is 


"The chief events of this able life, 
covering three-quarters of the n x 


century and ‘ending for all 
political activity nearly a decade aj 
familiar to many of our readers, — 
stone’s own estimate of important com- 
pleted results included the adoption of 


free trade—now again roughly challenged 
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as the policy of Britain—the removal of 
tests which opened the universities to the 
Free churches, the Post Office Savings 
system, disestablishment of the Ivish 
ehureh, the land acts which began the 
~ days of tenant ownership in Ireland and 
the extension of the franchise. 


Our reviewers barely allude to the fact 


that while Gladstone was the best loved, 


he was also the best hated man in Britain. 
Americans were often puzzled by the 
peculiar bitterness of feeling which they 
found in listening to English Consery- 
atives. Not only was this true, it must 
also be remembered that he alienated by 
his proposals a large minority of his most 
thoughtful followers and turned a Lib- 
eral majority into the dispirited and hope- 
less minority which we have seen. The 
triumph of the Conservative party which 
in recent years has shaped the policy of 
Britain, is the triumph of reaction from 
the leadership of Gladstone. As foreign- 
ers, to whom nevertheless English polit- 
ical problems are next in interest to our 
own, the question of the reason for this 
hatred and these divisions presents itself ; 
and all the more because it ts the Chris- 
tian element in Gladstone’s statesman- 
ship which biographer and reviews tells 
us is fundamental. 

To put the matter briefly, Gladstone’s 
Christian enthusiasms were not always 
wise. More than once in his career his 
magnificent industry, audacity and con- 
scientiousness betrayed him into equally 
magnificent blunders. Such was the short- 
sighted settlement with the Transvaal, 
which took no account of the stream of 
tendency in South Africa, but merely 
postponed the inevitable contest between 
neighboring races, to its equally inevita- 
ble embitterment. Such was 'the refusal 
of prompt and efficient aid to Gordon in 
Khartoum, which proceeded on the sup- 
position that militant and fanatical bar- 
barism could remain safely bottled up in 
the desert. Such was the Home Rule 
decision, which took no account of the 


convictions of the Irish Protestant mi- 


nority, or of the consequences to Britain 
Such was 
the ill-judged and inefficient literary de- 
fense of Christianity in contest with 
leaders of natural science on their own 
ground. No one questions the sincerity 
of Gladstone’s Christian motive in any of 
these difficult or complicated situations, 
but the results have shown that his en- 
thusiasm .betrayed him into complete 
misjudgment of the real.requirements of 


_ the time. 


The problems of duty are by no means 
simple with the least of us, but with the 
statesman who decides for the millions of 
his own other peoples, and for all the 
years to come, the pressure of an imme- 


_ diate enthusiasm or the urgent claim of a 


lesser right may hide broader vision of 
duty and become the cause of wider 


suffering by the indiscreet attempt to 


cure an ancient wrong or relieve a pres- 
ent injury. 

“This is but saying that Christian feel- 
ing must rather permeate and test than 
originate the actions and decisions of the 
rulers of men. ‘The ruler must feel asa 
Christian man, but he must deliberate as a 
statesman before he decides as a Christian. 
He must look beyond the immediate ef- 
fects upon a few to the permanent re- 
He is a trustee for 
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the coming generations as well as for his 
own and for the good of all rather than 
for his own feeling. He must deal with 
human nature as he finds it, and not with 
some ideal picture of what it ought to be. 

The glory of the greatest of Eng- 
lish party leaders is that he won and 
held men by his character more even 
than his powers. The Free Churchmen 
trusted him, though between his Chris- 
tian thoughts and theirs the great gulf 
of his sacramentarianism was fixed. 
Even his failures were but misjudgments 
of the proportion of duty, never neglects 
or denials. Their ill effects are but the 
measure of his eminence and the foil of 
his successes. He was a great Christian 
and has left the world far richer for his 
example and his service to the brother- 
hood of men. 


Personal Immortality 


In the series of vital personal questions 
receiving the attention of many of our 
churches at their midweek meetings this 
autumn we are nearing the consideration 
of one in regard to which there is relatively 
less thought and less definite conviction 
than a generation ago. Ask the average 
man today why he thinks he will live 
hereafter and if he is honest he will tell 
you frankly that the interests of this 
present world, the struggle for bread and 
butter, so engross his time and energy 
that he seldom thinks of the hereafter. 
In a striking sermon Dr. John Watson of 


Liverpool has recently declared that when 


a man was on: his death bed fifty years 
ago his chief concern was as to what 
would become of his own soul; now his 
greatest solicitude is whether he is leav- 
ing his family sufficiently well provided 
for. Even within the circle of Christian 
believers there are more doubts and mis- 
givings touching personal immortality 
than commonly come to expression save 
when the inner chamber of the soul is un- 
locked and men speak to one another 
with utmost freedom. 

We are persuaded that this uncertainty 
is due in large part to the transitional 
character of our age as respects all mat- 
ters of faith. With the reconstruction 
already begun the pendulum will swing 
back. A doctrine cherished so tenderly 
by the early church and which is one of 
the assets of historical Christianity can- 
not be long obscured or relegated to a 
subordinate place in the scheme of Chris- 
tian truth. 

Some there are who expect that science 
will yet confirm more powerfully the 
Christian hope. The distinguished Eng- 
lish psychist, the late F. W. H. Myers, said 
just before his death that he believed in 
the course of a century the resurrection 
of Christ could be scientifically demon- 
strated. We should get what help we 
may from the argument from design and 
from the analogy of the seed and from 
the fact that mankind has clung through 
the ages to a faith in the future. But no 
evidence is comparable to that which 
comes from Christianity itself. 

If our anticipations of a hereafter are 
few and weak it is because our hold upon 
the fundamental things in our religion 
has relaxed. When we grasp the ruling 
ideas of our faith, the thought of God as 
universal Father, of man as his child and 
capable of being a partaker of the divine 
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nature and realizing almost infinite possi- 
bilities of character, above all, when we 
quietly and steadfastly contemplate the 
Christ, when we grasp the meaning of his 
mission here and see how impossible it 
was that such as he should be holden in 
death and when we think of him in all 
his risen glory, then our faith in personal 
immortality grips us mightily. The 
nearer we get to the heart of our religion 
the more confident we become that our 
lives will not be snuffed out at last like 
candles. 

The unspeakable practical worth of 
such a faith in the hereafter needs also 
to be emphasized. It relieves and illumi- 
nates life’s mysteries. It guarantees that 
the objects of our deepest human loves 
are not lost to us when death shuts them 
from sight. Above all it inspires us to 
live a life so high-minded and Christlike 
as to make eternal existence not only tol- 
erable but blissful. 


In Brief 


“Evil, be thou my good’’—says New York 
city. 


Dr. William E. Barton in The Independent 
cleverly describes, under the title, The Manu- 
facture of a Religion, how our new religions 
wax and wane, using the Schweinfurth delu- 
sion at Byron, IIll., as a specimen ease. 


Talk about women being long-winded! At 
last week’s annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board twenty-four women reported the work 
of the year in twenty-four branches in exactly 
sixty-five minutes, and they all said something, 
too! 


Harnack pronounced the eulogy at Momm- 
sen’s funeral. This tribute, the reading of the 
Ninetieth Psalm and a few hymns, made up 
the simple service at which gathered a striking 
company of politicians, statesmen, scientists 
and men of letters. 


Philadelphia teachers to the number of 
3,333 have banded together to get more pay, 
which they deserved, and the city legislators 
are responsive to the pressure. When will 
preachers form a professional union to get 
what they deserve? 


Governor Yates of LDllinois, in a perfervid 
Thanksgiving proclamation, describes the 
United States as having ‘‘ tolerated all civi- 
lized theology.” Yes, and some that has 
been barbaric and degenerate, too. In fact, 
never was there a people that had as many 
isms as we have had. 


The most humorous bit of literature we 
have seen lately is Mr. Frank A. Sanborn’s 
homily in the Springfield Republican against 
the unwisdom of ‘‘ unverified aspersion of mo- 
tives ” indulged in by opponents of Tammany 
in the recent campaign. It is as if the pot 
should find fault with the kettle for being 
black. 

Boston’s Common Council last week passed 
without debate a resolution empowering the 
school authorities to teach Gaelic at the 
public expense. An ‘Irish American’ in- 
troduced the resolution, and fear of the 
‘Trish American” vote made the legislators 
dumb. Ruling races always impose their 
language on subject peoples. 


The political speeches by Mr. Chamberlain 
and other first-grade speakers made in the 
present campaign in the provincial towns of 
England are reported directly to the London 
Mail offices without the aid of stenographers 
or telegraphers, the electrophone being] used. 
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A verbatim report is on the streets within half 
tan hour after the speech is finished. Next! 


The Springfield Republican is quite right in 
saying that the action of the Salvation Army 
officials in New York toward Ballington 
Booth and his wife during the scenes attend- 
ant upon Mrs. Emma Booth-Tucker’s burial 
have not been much like what Jesus would 
have wished under similar circumstances. 
Whether the orders came from the gen- 
eral in London or from the officials in New 
York, the effect has been the same—to dis- 
redit the Salvation Army. 

The Blakeslee or Bible Study Union system 
of lessons has attracted increased attention 
since the action of the Denver Convention last 
year insisting on limiting Sunday schools to 
the same Jesson text for all grades. The arti- 
cle on Better Sunday School Lessons, which 
was printed as an advertisement in our last 
week’s issue, well sets forth the advantages of 
this system from Mr. Blakeslee’s point of view. 
Our Sunday School and Publishing Society 
will continue to furnish these lesson helps in 
connection with its own as it did last year. 


Has not the New York Evening Post lost 
its sense of perspective by saying that ‘‘as 
long as the problem of self-government is un- 
solved in New York city, it is unsolved any- 
where in the land?” That is provincialism 
with a vengeance at the very heart of what is 
supposed to be the quintessence of cosmopol- 
itanism. The defeat in New York city is a 
sad surprise to municipal reformers through- 
out the nation; but there are many commu- 
nities where the soil for ideals to take root 
in is much less choked with tares than it is 
in New York city. 

A proposition outlined in Our Readers’ 
Forum last week has taken form in the ap- 
pointment by the Nebraska Association of a 
State Advisory Board, consisting of Dr. H. C. 
Herring of Omaha, chairman, Rey. J. W. 
Cowan of Crete, secretary, and Dr. Harmon 
Bross, superintendent of missions. This board 
is to aid the churches in respect to ministerial 
supply, evangelism, missions, circulation of 
denominational periodicals and building up 
weak churches. Inline with its fourth object, 
it has already appointed a State Secretary of 
Denominational Literature. All hail, Ne- 
braska, pioneer in the untrodden path of cen- 
tralizing Congregational oversight! 


In the selection of Miss E. Harriet Stan- 
wood to be successor of Miss Abbie B. Child 
as home secretary of the Woman’s Board, 
both the logical and sensible course has been 
pursued. Miss Stanwood was closest to Miss 
Child’s mind and heart, and for a long period 
of years she has been a power in the organi- 
zation. Miss Kate G. Lamson becomes for- 
eign secretary with the care of pledged work, 
and the secretaryship for work among young 
people hitherto held by her passes to Miss 
Alice S. Browne, a daughter of Rey. J. K 
Browne, D. D., of Harpoot, Turkey, a gradu- 
ate of Mt. Holyoke College and Hartford 
Theological Seminary. Possessing charming 
personal qualities, exceptional intellectual 
ability and saturated with the missionary 
spirit from her childhood, Miss Browne will 
be a valuable addition to the foree of workers. 


It is gratifying to see moderate English tem- 
perance reformers agreeing on a policy with 
respect to stricter control of licenses for 
public houses, wider powers of local self- 
government and a scheme for compensation 
of publicans which will relleve the state from 
a share in the business of taking over vested 
rights. Moredver, the plan calls for “ con- 
structive reform which shall include the pro- 
vision and maintenance of adequate counter 

~ attractions to the public house.” Lord Peel, 
Lady Henry Somerset, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster and many of the 
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Anglican bishops, Dr. 
Horton, R. J. Campbell, J. H. Jowett, and 
laymen and women like John Burns, Leonard 
Courtney, Joseph Rowntree and Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward favor the plan, and are to bring 
it before responsible officials. It is opposed 
by the temperance fraternal orders. 


On the samé ship which carried the London 
Honorables back to England after their trium- 
phant tour in this country, went Rey. L. S. 
Crawford and his wife of the American 
Board, returning to their missionary field in 
Turkey. Private letters tell of pleasant and 
profitable talk between the missionaries and 
the Englishmen. Mr. Crawford preached on 
Sunday and took the opportunity to express 
the gratitude felt by our missionaries for the 
money and clothing sent by English people 
in behalf of the Armenian sufferers. He also 
laid stress upon the spiritual meaning and 
possibilities of such inereasing friendliness 
between the mother country and the United 
States as was shown during the visit of the 
London battalion. Certainly it was a good 
thing that a missionary had a chance to say 
the last public word and point so good a moral 
to the visitors who won so many hearts on 
this side the water. 


The dogmatism of the socialist may be as 
pronounced as that of the individualist. 
David Goldstein and Mrs. Martha Moore 
Avery recently tried to speak in Faneuil 
Hall, the forum of free speech, and were 
hooted and hounded by those socialists of 
Boston who do not like to have the material- 
ism, atheism and sexual looseness of the dom- 
inant type of socialism in wage-earning circles 
in this country exposed as it is now being ex- 
posed by these workers who not long since 
were on the inner circle, and who speak and 
write with authority. Mr. Goldstein and Mrs. 
Avery have just issued a voluminous pam- 
phlet, setting forth the tendencies in socialism 
which they deplore; and it may be had on inex- 
pensive terms by writing to 113 Summer Street, 
Boston. In it will be found much interesting 
new material respecting George D. Herron, 
his utterances subsequent to his second mat- 
ing, and the socialist comment upon his treat- 
ment by the Christian Church. The sort of 
training given in Socialist: Sunday schools is 
also exposed. 


Leaders of Boys Meet in 
Chicago 
BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, PH. D, 


It has been the'custom of the General Alli- 
ance of Workers with Boys at its annual 
conventions to center addresses and diseus- 
sions upon a single topic, thus endeavoring to 
secure by a consensus a permanent contribu- 
tion upon that subject. The theme of the 
meeting last week in Chicago was Boys’ 
Gangs and Clubs. It seems remarkable not 
only that there should be such general inter- 
est in boys as the representative gathering 
showed but that people from such separated 
places and such different kinds of work should 
so agree as to the existence, danger and oppor- 
tunity afforded by this group-instinet of 
boys. Delegates came from twelve states, 
Canada and England (members of the Mosely 
Commission) and sixteen forms of work with 
boys were represented. 

The president, George W. Ehler of Chicago, 
isa Y. M. C, A. secretary; the first vice-presi- 
dent, Father Andrew Spetz, is pastor of the 
largest Polish Catholic church in the world; 
the second vice-president is Judge Lindsay of 
the famous Probation Court of Denver; the 
secretary is Dr. W. B. Forbush, Congrega- 
tional pastor in Boston; and the treasurer is 
Thomas Chew, secretary of the largest atreet 
boys’ club in New England, 

As to the reality of the gang there was 
almost tacit agreement with Mr. Thomas J. 
Browne and Miss Winifred Buck of New York 


John Clifford, R. F. 
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and Mr. Brewster Adams of Rochester, who 
pictured its origin, its analogies to savage 
tribes and its evolution into criminal aggre- 
gations or, supervised, into orderly and help- 


ful boys’ clabs. Mr. Adams had not merely 


won such a gang into settlements, but had ty | 


done the even more difficult and important 
task of getting elected a member while it was 
on the street and following and influencing 
its activities. Mr. M. D. Crackel of Cleve- 
land has cultivated the gang by developing 
it as a neighborhood spirit. Judge Lindsay 
described with much humor and pathos how 
he had used it as the central force in de- 
termining the ideals and movement of boys 
in his probation work. Miss Addams of Hull 
House urged that it is the companionship, the 
social fellowship, rather than the blind loyal- 
ties of the gang that need recognition and em- 
phasis. Dr. C. R. Henderson of Chicago Uni- 
versity prophesied that unless the school 
should open its doors more widely and for 
more hours each day as neighborhood centers, 
and unless the church should become more 
hospitable, the former would fail in its func- 
tions and the latter would cease to deserve or 
secure exemption from taxes. Dr. George A. 
Coe made the loftiest appeal in urging that 
the gang must get into religion and religion 
into the gang, so that the boy may regard the 
church, reverently speaking, as ‘‘ God’s gang.” 

The membership of the alliance, which is a 
clearing house of boy interest without sal- 
aried officials, has greatly increased during 
the year. The full report of this convention 
will be issued immediately by the as oi gual 
The next will be held in Cleveland. 


The Two-State Y. M. C. A. 


Convention 


The annual convention of the Y. M. C. A. 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island which 
closed at Gloucester last Sunday evening 
ranked high in personnel, in enthusiasm and in 
the definite emphasis upon the religious side 
of the association’s manifold activities. 
Among the twenty-five delegates was a larger 
number of prominent members of local boards 
of directors than ever before and as they with 
the officers were entertained at hotel, the 


opportunities for social converse and spiritual — 


fellowship were unusal. Through the force- 
ful address of C. C. Michener, one of the sec- 
retaries of the international committee, the 
opportunities of helping to solve the industrial 
problems were cogently set forth, while Fred 
B. Smith, another international secretary, 
pointed out the work to be done and already 
going on along distinctively religious lines. 
He also addressed the men’s meeting which 
packed the house Sunday afternoon and at 
which seventy-five of the one thousand men 
present expressed their purpose to lead the 
Christian life. 
the two states sent a hundred delegates whose 
special conference was addressed by Dr. W. T. 
McElveen of Boston. The boys, meeting in 
two separate groups, had due and 
the convention as a whole will stimulate work 


locally and throughout the Barr , 


Perfect October days and an excellent pro- 
gram made the thirty-fifth annual pessapend of 
the W. B. M. I. at Winona, 
ially satisfactory memory to 
and entertaining churches, 


sixteen states were in attendance 
foreign work was represented by 


Mme. Tsilka received especial 
cause of her romantic connection with Mi: 

Stone in captivity. The meetings were de- 
votional in spirit. Mrs. Moses Smith, whose 
long service has been one of forward move- 
ment, was continued in the presidency. 


The college associations of — 
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Shiloh and Its Religious Dupes 


The religious movement haying head- 
quarters at Shiloh, in the township of 
Durham, Me., is dominated by a man of 
restless and tireless ambition, who seems 
tto have gained almost hypnotic control. 

F. W. Sandford was born on Bowdoin 

““Ridge;’’ graduated at Bates; studied 

in Cobb Divinity School, from which he 

- failed to receive a diploma; and in the 

Free Baptist ministry had two short 

yastorates, at Topsham, Me., and at 

Great Falls, N. H. The ambition to con- 

trol others seems to have been born in 

him. His first preaching abounded in 
exhortations that involved the idea that 
he was superior to ordinary men, and an 
authorized mouthpiece of God. At the 

«divinity school he assumed that it was 
- Ihis mission to lead all his mates to what 

the asserted was a ‘“‘higher’’ Christian life. 

Gauged by his ambitions, his course in 
his two pastorates entirely failed. Mean- 
while he came in contact with the Chris- 
tian Alliance, and became impressed with 
the peculiar successes of men like Simpson 
cand Miiller. In 1894 he went to a Free 
Baptist convention at Old Orchard, an- 
mounced certain vast revelations and out- 
lined his proposed career as a faith evan- 

\ welist. He was coldly received. 

He had, and has, a certain kind of 
jower with a certain class of minds. 
Pleasant in appearance, tall, good-look- 
ing, with a voice artificially modulated 
to a tremolo thrill that is effective on 

the nerves of susceptible hearers, he be- 
gan to pick these out and get them in his 
train and control. 

There are in eyery church, perhaps, 
restless, emotional spirits, over-strained, 
visionary and millenarian in their views. 
Some of them, apart from these tenden- 
‘cies, are good workers, and nearly always 
they are sincere. To these people who 
need judicious checks on these nervous 

tendencies, Sandford supplies, instead, 
the spur. They are excitable; he excites 
them. They are addicted to criticising 
the worldliness of the church; he frames 
their complaints. They have literalistic 
and extreme notions; he makes such 
views appear ‘Scriptural. They like wild 
singing, noise, out-of-door meetings; he 
arranges and conducts them. 

Studying this movement at first hand, I 
Ihave become certain that its influence is 

: wicked and blasphemous, unutterably 
destructive ‘to all sane instincts of the 
soul. No-surer and swifter spiritual ruin 
has ever lien any company of reli- 
gious dupes that that which has been 
wrought by the preaching and influence 
of this Shiloh prophet. 

On Beulah Hill, overlooking the An- 
droscoggin, the Shiloh community, under 
‘Sandford’s leading, have erected a great 
temple, a third of a mile in the outer 
circuit, with two smaller buildings, where 
~ about three hundred people are gathered, 

and where a Bible school is maintained. 
A scattered following is found in other 
. _ These buildings represent sacri- 
é - Women walked from Boston, beg- 
_ ging their way, to add the amount of the 
fare to the funds. Farms were sold and 
all earthly possesions turned into eash, 
by families who were later turned out 


; 
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By Rev. W. C. Stiles 
penniless. One of these victims died in 
in an old forest camp, of smallpox, con- 
tracted at Shiloh. He was expelled be- 
cause unable to induce his sons, who had 
run away from Shiloh, to return. He 
went out ragged and poor, wearing an old 
pair of slippers made of pulp waste. The 
villagers at Lisbon Falls rallied to save 
his widow from utter destitution, fur- 
nished a room and supplied food, while 
not a ‘‘ Holy Ghost and Us’”’ devotee, so 
far as I could learn, ever so much as 
inquired as to his fate or hers. His young 
son told me that the property which this 
family put into Sanford’s hands amounted 
to $8,000. Many similar accounts are cur- 
rent, some of them equally discreditable. 
These dupes of an ambitious fanatic 
accept without question the long cata- 
logue of lying miracles that Sanford pro- 
fesses to have worked. These include 
healings, such as the causing of a short- 
ened limb to grow, cures of cancer, con- 
sumption, pneumonia, diphtheria and 
other diseases, without use of medicine. 
One woman was ostensibly raised from the 
dead. Besides these healings innumer- 
able other miracles have been announced. 
Sandford bought a boiler for the temple 


and arranged to have it appear ona certain 


day. Ihave it on the best authority that 
he told the Shiloh devotees over and over 
that God had revealed to him that a boiler 
would be sent, but that he did not know 
whence nor how. Foundations were 
made, the boiler came on the day pre- 
dicted, and fitted them to a hair. The 
thing was heralded as a miracle of God. 
This blasphemous trick was run down 
and exposed—but all in vain so far as the 
Shiloh devotees are concerned. If Sand- 
ford should assure them that God wove 
the boiler out of geese feathers he would 
be implicitly believed. 

In similar fashion this charlatan ar- 
ranges his telegram for a miraculous ap- 
pearance of funds. At five minutes to 
twelve he groans as he announces that 
the money promised before twelve is only 
half in hand. ‘Shall we let the great 
God be proved a liar? Pray, brethren, 
pray.’’ So they pray, they groan, they 
moan on their faces, they call hyster- 
ically on the Almighty. Four minutes, 
three minutes, two minutes to twelve! 
Then, hallelujah! the telegram! Some 
one rushes up to the desk with it. 
Breathless silence! ‘‘Praise the Lord. 
Unknown benefactor says he will give all 
that is lacking.”” Hysteria reigns, and 
this blasphemer gets glory to himself as a 
man who holds the very keys of the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Many of these people, left unmolested, 
would remain ethically and spiritually 
safe under the ordinary influences of the 
gospel. Under the hypnotism of Sand- 
ford they fall on their faces, they groan 
aloud, utter moans like dumb animals in 
pain, rise and fling their arms about 
wildly. Women shriek and dishevel the 
hair. White faces that would be familiar 
in an asylum for the insane shine out in 
the light of the tent. All the evidences 
of diabolical obsession appear at these 
dreadful meetings. Ghastly pictures of 
God and a fiery judgment day are hurled 
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at them, as they writhe and moan. The 
doom of lost worlds, where flaming 


swords, falling mountains and burning 
skies make the scenic accompaniment, 
are daily pabulum for these deluded 
minds. Not one of them will ever be 
sane again—unless by God’s goodness 
some wrench shall lift them entirely 
clear of these influences. 

The fruit of all these appalling sacrifices 
belongs to Sandford. The temple is his, 
and all its contents. No one else can 
direct a penny of the expenditures. In 
the banks in and out of Maine he is re- 
ported to control funds, deposited in his 
own name, variously estimated at from 
fifty thousand to a half million dollars, 
He never goes hungry as his followers 
frequently do. He is the only well- 
dressed person about the institution, A 
young girl whose parents rescued her 
after she had become nearly a mental and 
physical wreck, told me that the ordinary 
fare at Shiloh was two meals daily, one 
of mush and milk, and the other of bread 
and potatoes. At convention times the 
presence of outside visitors prompted a 
better display. This girl caught sight of 
the contents of the waiter on which Sand- 
ford’s meals were usually carried to his 
room. They include delicacies that no 
one else in the institution is permitted to 
enjoy. 

I saw this preacher of sacrifice (for 
others) riding back and forth between 
the island landing and the evangelistic 
tent, where meetings were held last sum- 
mer, in a rubber-tired vehicle, drawn by 
a magnificent horse; and the same day I 
saw a tired and hungry old woman who 
walked three miles in the heat and dust 
to hear him, When they returned to 
Bath the devotees were bundled together 
on the little boat, but Sandford followed 
in a beautiful launch, bought with their 
sacrifices. He boasted that his contvi- 
bution to this launch was but sixty cents. 
He says that the Lord sent it. Yet his 
hypnotized dupes shout ‘‘glory to God”’ 
when he endlessly rings the changes on 
his stock falsehood that he abandoned a 
salary of $1,500 to preach the gospel to 
them without money and without price. 

I have touched only the fringes of 
the great body of shameful facts about 
this movement and its leader. The civil 
authorities look upon it with apprehen- 
sion, against the day when these paupers 
will be abandoned to the charities of the 
town. Families have been broken up, 
churches have been depleted. Ruin is 
being wrought daily to the minds and 
bodies of the people. In an atmosphere 
where miracles almost greater than Christ 
performed are alleged, twenty persons 
died in as many months, six of small 
pox, two of diphtheria, and the remainder 
of various curable diseases; raising the 
death rate of this small Shiloh commu- 
nity above that of any city in Maine. 

If a warning note to restless souls can 
serve to deter them from yielding to such 
influences as these, more or less character- 
istic of other crazy religious movements 
of our day, then in the name of religion, 
and of good morals also, that note ought 
to be sounded. 
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Morley’s Lite of Gladstone 


The doubt no longer exists, that the 
choice of John Morley to write such a 
life 
and full record of this great man’s rela 


of Gladstone as would give a clear 
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From a painting by 


GLADSTONE AS A YOUNG MAN 


tion to the life of England and the world 
was a fortunate It was assumed 
rashly as it now proves) that John Mor- 
ley could have no adequate appreciation 
of the profound religiousness of Glad- 
stone’s nature. But not the most sensi- 
tive religious mind will have any just 
reason to complain of anything defective 
in Mr. Morley’s tone and temper as he 
makes record of the facts which illustrate 
the spirituality of hishero. Without this 
plenteousness of allusion to the springs of 
his activity Gladstone could never have 
been adequately presented to the Eng- 


one. 


lish-speaking world. 

To those who would know, from the in- 
side, the motive and spirit of the move- 
ments of political life in Great Britain 
during the last seventy-five years, these 
indispensable. The Glad- 
stonian age of English life is, in many re- 


volumes are 
spects, the most interesting and sugges 
European history. In it 
the past and the future were in deadly 
grapple. 
domestic. 


tive period of 


The area of the strife was more 

On the broader European bat 
tle ground nationalism and imperialism 
had in and 
nationalism hadwon. Theold contention 


contended fiercest conflict, 


had become domestic, a conflict of the 
whole people against the legalized as 
sumptions of some of the people. Noth 


needed than these volumes 
supply to make it appear how different 
the aims that Toryism into 
which Gladstone was born, and in which 
he spent the earlier years of his life, and 
the into which, the 


ingg more 1s 


between 


Liberalism under 


By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. 
sway of high principles and ever-deepen- 
ing convictions, he ultimately grew. 

The changes of his life were a legiti- 
from narrower to broader 
conditions of thought’ and 
apprehension. Eeclesias- 
tically he never wholly 
separated himself from 
the traditions of his ear- 
lier years. His political 
enlargement brought him 
into personal acquaint- 
ance with the great Free 
Church :eaders, Dale, Al- 


mate growth 


lon, Newman Hall, Spur- 
geon, Rogers and others 
of equal prominence. The 


Free churches generally be- 
lieved in the genuineness of 
his piety, in the simplicity 
of his integrity, in the no- 
bility of his aims, and 
gave to him an allegiance 
which did them unspeaka- 
ble credit. He was the 
only great Parliamentary 


leader in whose magna- 
nimity and competency 


they had unwavering faith. 
In Gladstone they saw a 
man whose growth under 
the compulsion of events 
was slow, but steady, con- 
stant and unfailing. His 
faithfulness to conscience, 
to great convictions and 
to the consequences of 
ever enlarging knowledge 
lost him many of his old- 
est and dearest friends, 
sacrifices which cost him 
how much sorrow and pain 
these volumes but faintly 
suggest. 

With a reverence for his 
subject which could not 
easily be disguised, the 
biographer has_ allowed 
Mr. Gladstone, whenever 
it was possible, to speak 
for himself. Letters and 
diaries supply the informa- 
tion needed. The result is 
that Gladstone stands be- 
fore the world today as 
the most imperial person- 
age of his time. With all 
the leaders in English pub- 


Wilham Bradley 


lic life (we might without 
exaggeration say in Euro- 
pean life) we can com- 
pare him. The compari- 
son leaves him on the 
high pinnacle to which 
his most devoted adher 


ents had raised him. 

If the early aspiration of 
his soul had been gratified 
would have 


The 
doubtless 


he 
been the first Churchman in England, the 
Becket 
in the see of Canterbury with what re- 
sults to the English Church Establish- 
ment no one can predict. For as Huxley 
no admirer of his political career), testi- 
fying to his amazing superiority to ordi- 


mightiest successor of Thomas a 
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hary men, once said: ‘‘I should like to 
know what would keep such a man as 
that back? Why, put him in the middle 
of a moor, with nothing in the world but 
his shirt, and you could not prevent him 
from being anything he liked.” His affin- 
ity for Churchmanship was not, however, 
to be gratified. If any man was ever pre- 
destinated to be—as Disraeli called him— 
‘‘the most distinguished ornament of the 
House of Commons”’ it was Gladstone. 
He had to show to the world what a 
Christian statesman could be. Lord 
Salisbury, prejudiced as he was, gives his 
testimony that Gladstone supplied an ex- 
ample ‘‘to which history hardly furnishes 
a parallel of a great Christian man.”’ 

Many of the political measures with 
which his name is identified can be of 
but secondary interest to readers outside 
of English life. At this critical time in 
the history of England, when reactionism 
is in the air, and the frog is trying to 
swell himself out to the bulk of the ox, 
this volume is singularly opportune. It 
will reveal at what a cost, in what a fire 
and what a heat, the political enfran- 
chisement of England has been won. The 
last few years in the political life of Eng- 
land have abundantly verified Canon Lid- 
don’s words, ‘‘ When Gladstone dies, the 
people of England will know that there 
has been a prophet among them.”’ 

The soundness of Gladstone’s judgment, 
as that of any other man, necessarily 
depended on knowledge of facts. If only 
he had known America, as from personal 
knowledge he knew Greece, Italy and 


From a painting by Millais 
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other European countries, he would never, 
two years before the close of the War of 
Rebellion in this country, have made the 
mistake of assuming that Jefferson Davis 
“had made a nation.” That he was 
mortified by that judgment, and pro- 
foundly sorry for it, his sympathies (al- 


= 


‘ 


' a missionary field at home, 
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ways with the North) and his after insist- 
ence on the Genevan Conference, prove. 
If Gladstone had wavered, no man in the 
country was strong enough to compel 
respect for the Genevan award. Mr. Mor- 


_ ley does not attempt to minify the gravity 


of that untimely speech. 

To eyery careful reader of this volume 
the personality of Gladstone will assume 
heroic proportions. His marvelous feats 
of oratory, transcending anything ever 
known in the House of Commons, will 
scarcely be taken at their face value—for 
oratory can never be reported. The reve- 
lation that this man, who was called a 
dictator and autocrat, was ever a winning 
and gracious personality in his relations 
with his successive cabinets, could only be 
made by one who had served under him 
in the government of his country. 

Everybody will be interested in the 
sweet amenities of that domestic life, 
which made Gladstone’s home a ‘‘Tem- 
ple of Peace.”” The amazing industry of 
this great man, Herculean in its propor- 
tions, will create wonder. His corre- 
spondence with all the world 
seems to have been in itself 
sufficient to occupy every 
hour of every day. But to 
some of us the way in which 
the springs of his activity are 
uncovered and laid bare will 
add much to our interest in 
the man who by one was 
entitled ‘‘that miracle of a 
Gladstone.”’ 

The childlike simplicity with 
which on all trying occasions 
he committed himself to God 
in silent prayer—the assidu- 
ous regularity, in his busiest 
days, at church services—his . 
conscientious devotion of a 
tenth of his income all through 
life to religion and charity— 
amounting to upwards of 
$400,000, in addition to $150,- 
000 given to the founding of 
the library at St. Deiniol’s— 
the way in which he sought 


and found it among the un- 
fortunate ministers to ‘‘the 
great sin of great cities ’’— 
these facts, now made public 
for the first time, will endear the name 
of Gladstone to thousands who hitherto 
have regarded him only as a masterful 
politician. 

It will be surprising if, for its literary 
quality, its sober reverence, its ingenious 


__ gompleteness, and its tender and beautiful 


heal 


revelations of one of the greatest person- 
alities of the nineteenth century, Morley’s 
_ Gladstone does not become one of the 
-elassic biographies of the English-speak- 
ing world. 


An English Estimate 


| BY REV. J. MORGAN GIBBON, LONDON 


When Gladstone died men of all parts 
and creeds exhausted the vocabulary of 
panegyric in their endeavor to express 
their sense of admiration and loss. He 
was described as the greatest intellect 


that had ever devoted itself to the service 


of politics. An American, I think, said: 


“On the day Mr. Gladstone died, the 


world lost its greatest citizen.” But the 
best and truest word of all was uttered 
by his rival, Lord Salisbury, who said that 
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he was “a great Christian.’’ And now 
at length, after many delays we have in 
these three portly and handsome volumes 
the full text of that long, eventful life 
which drew from the lips of an opponent 
not given to extravagant words this 
sublime eulogy. 

The book* has been anxiously waited 
for. A double interest sharpened men’s 
curiosity—interest in the subject, and in- 
terest in the biographer. The physical 
task of wading through three hundred 
thousand written papers, the intellectual 
task of giving adequate literary form to 
a career at once so long, so varied, so 
strenuous was felt to be Herculean or 
rather, as Mr. Gladstone once said of one 
of hisown achievements, ‘‘ Hercules could 
not do it.”’ 

But the spiritual problem was felt to be 
the greatest of all. Mr. Morley was 
known, of course, to be a great man of 
letters, an ardent admirer of Gladstone’s 
and in moral earnestness the Elisha to 
his Elijah. But he was also the author 
of ‘‘Compromise.’’ How would Glad- 
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stone’s religion fare at his hands? He 
would not ignore it, still less sneer at it. 
For Mr. Morley has as much religion asa 
man can have without belief. But he is 
‘Honest John.’? What would his render- 
ing of Gladstone be? Many prophesied 
coldly that the book would prove a 
splendid failure. Few of these will care 
to repeat their prediction now that the 
great book has made its appearance, and 
all who feared for Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
ligion will own that their fears were mis 
placed. The book is magnificent. Mr. 
Morley has, of course, given due prom- 
inence to Mr. Gladstone as a politician, 
and every reader will I think feel as he 
peruses that part of the book that the 
injunction which Queen Victoria laid 
upon the author “‘not to handle it in the 
narrow way of party’ has been loyally 
obeyed. 

He dwells much and with evident pleas- 
ure on the marvelous luxuriance and 
variety of gifts and graces that character- 


*The Life of Gladstone. By John Moriey. London: 


Macmillan & Co. Three volumes. 
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ized his hero. But what has evidently 
most impressed Mr. Morley is Glad- 
stone’s religion. He never wearies of 
this great wonder. He returns to it 
again and again. He is no blind wor- 
shiper. He paints his subject, as Crom- 
well wished to be painted—with warts 
well in sight. Indeed, in common with 
all who have written on Gladstone, Mr. 
Morley is specially careful to do justice 
to the ‘‘ warts.”’ 

Neither does he ignore the striking 
physical and intellectual traits, the iron 
frame, the steadfast will, ‘‘the fierce re- 
gard for the sanctity of time’’ the won- 
derful power of concentration, the courage 
that never flinched, the magnificent ca- 
pacity for anger, the magical eloquence 
that held the senate in thrall, have all 
their due meed of praise in this book. 

But the ‘‘mainspring was religion,” 
says Mr. Morley. Above all Mr. Gladstone 
was to his biographer, who differed from 
him in creed, what he was to Lord Salis- 
bury, who opposed him in politics, ‘“‘a- 
great Christian.’’ ‘‘ Habitually, he strove 
for the lofty uplands where po- 
litical and moral ideas meet. 
‘Political life was only part 
of his religious life.’ ‘It was 
religion prompted his liter- 
ary life.’ The Bible was his 
stand-by’’ in hours of strain 
and crisis. ‘‘He strove to 
apply the noblest moralities 
of his faith to the affairs both 
of his own nation and of the 
commonwealth of nations. 
It was a supreme experi- 
ment.’”’ ‘‘Active hatred of 
cruelty, injustice and oppres- 
sion is perhaps the main dif- 
ference between a good man 
and a bad one; and here 
Mr. Gladstone was sublime.’’ 
“His political career might 
seem doubtful, but there was 
no doubt about the man.’’ 
“Finally, and above all, he 
stood firm in the ‘old Chris- 
tian faith.’ Life was to him 
in all its aspects an applica- 
tion of Christian teaching and 
example.” 

“When was Britain 
stronger, richer, more hon- 
ored among the nations than when Mr. 
Gladstone was at the zenith of his au- 
thority among us? Besides all this he 
upheld a golden lamp.’’ Addison said, 
“See how a Christian can die!’’ Mr. 
Morley does not. venture to touch on the 
death. But he has done more. He has 
shown how a great Christian lived. 


Lord Salisbury . . . called him “‘a great 
Christian’’; and nothing could be more 
true or better worth saying. He not only 
accepted that faith ... he sedulously 
strove to apply the noblest moralities of 
it to the affairs both of his own nation 
and of the commonwealth of nations. 
It was a supreme experiment. People 
will, perhaps, some day wonder that 
many of those who derided the experi- 
ment and reproached its author, failed 
to see that they were making manifest 
in this a wholesale skepticism as to 
truths that they professed to prize, far 
deeper and more destructive than the 
doubts and disbeliefs of the gentiles in 
the outer courts.—From Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone. 
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A Pastoral Outlook from St. Louts 


We have been entertaining Dr. J. M. Buck- 
ley of the New York Christian Advocate, who 
gave us one of the spiciest addresses to which 
our Congregational Club has ever listened. 
Incidentally he remarked that at one time in 
his early ministry he was strongly inclined to 
become a Congregationalist, but was deterred 
by the fact that Congregationalism, on account 
ef its loose government, had no power to keep 
out heresy. As Dr. Buckley is perhaps the 
most potent personality in the great Metho- 
dist denomination today, it is saddening to 
think of his decision against us. ‘‘So near 
and yet sofar!’’ Think what we might have 
been with this intrepid defender of the faith 
in our midst! Suppose the doughty doctor 
eould arise in one of our assemblies and ad- 
dress our official brethren on the subject of 
Congregational adaptability, as evidenced by 
the fact that it takes five separate societies to 
¢ our missionary work on the home field! 

uppose he had ‘‘ gotten after” the Christian 
Scientists from the vantage point of a Boston 
pulpit! Or, suppose he had leveled his shafts 
ef sarcasm and denunciation against pulpit 
plagiarism as editor of one of our Congrega- 
tional papers! There is no knowing who 
among us might be trembling. The mind 
loves to dwell upon such ‘‘ might have beens,’’ 
then to think that the decision rested upon 
such faulty grounds! 

Would that Dr. Buckley had fallen into 
proper hands at that turning point in his 
eareer, and had been told that there was 
nothing in his dread of Congregationalism 
on the ground of heresy; that while a few of 
eur New England churches became Unitarian, 
practically the whole body of Presbyterian 
ehurches in England turned in the same di- 
rection; that a strongly concentrated ecclesi- 
astical system is strongly concentrated for 
evil when things turn that way; that the 
most orthodox body in the world are the 
American Baptists, who are even more demo- 
eratic and loose in their government than we; 
that the Apostle Paul described the only real 
safeguard of orthodoxy when he said, ‘‘ The 
same commit thou to faithful men who shall 
be able to teach others also.’”’ Probably it is 
too late to convince him of this now. He is 
Methodist to the core. We will never know 
what we have missed in Dr. Buckley nor he 
in us. One thing is certain, he would have 
been a bishop long before this had he come 
our way. 

Dr. Barton, in his Pastoral Outlook from 
Chicago, says he knew he had reached New 
England when he was obliged to cling to the 
running boards of the electric cars by his eye- 
lids, and that he was back in Chicago when 
the newsboys were selling six o’clock papers 
at 4r.m. The comparison is apt; but others 
might be drawn. For instance, we knew that 
we had reached New England when all the 
chureh members were complaining of their 
ministers. And we knew we were back in 
St. Louis when we saw a cloth sign stretched 
across the front of a prominent church stating 
that a revival would begin on that very spot 
the next Sunday evening. We believe the 
exact hour and minute were stated, 7.:« 


READY MADE REVIVALS 


St. Louis is the home of the machine-made 
revival. They can be gotton up on shorter 
notice and at less expense here than at any 
place we know. ‘They run just as easily in 
the summer heat as in the winter’s cold. This 
shows that we are an aggressive city and be- 
lies our reputation of being slow and con- 
servative. In olden times in order to have a 
revival of religion, it was necessary for the 
Holy Spirit to take possession of individuals 
and groups of Christians who would pray 
@arnestly for weeks or months for an out- 
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pouring of grace, very much as the disciples 
did during the ten days before Pentecost. 
Then hearts here and there would be touched 
by the divine fire, the burden and sense of sin 
would become apparent in those hitherto care- 
less. Men would begin to attend church in 
much larger numbers, the pastor would be 
moved to hold personal conversations with the 
impenitent; and, before they knew it, there 
would be a revival of religion. 

Now it is much easier. A cloth sign, a 
liberal supply of dodgers, a popular singer, a 
story-telling evangelist, and presto! the thing 
is done. This method is so certain in its ac- 
tion that the revival is announced in advance. 
Its duration also is accurately foretold, like 
an important social event in a busy season, 
** Order carriages at eleven.’’ They have ‘‘ got 
it down so fine” in this region, that some of 
us will have none of it. Perhaps we lean too 
stiffly in the opposite direction; but certainly 
in Congregational circles we are inclined to 
agree with Ian Maclaren that the artifices of 
the modern revival system are ‘‘ a spent force.’”’ 


PLANS FOR THE EXPOSITION 


We like Campbell Morgan exceedingly well. 
There is no place where he receiyes a more 
hearty welcome than in St. Louis. We be- 
lieve in his methods. His appeal has behind 
it the power of truth. He uses no tricks or 
artifices for stirring emotion. Hence the re- 
sults of his meetings are permanent.’ It is no 
wonder, then, when the plan of carrying ona 
union religious campaign during the World’s 
Fair under Campbell Morgan’s leadership fell 
through, that the Congregationalists turned 
to him to conduct a movement under denomi- 
national auspices. We have strong hope of 
securing him for the last two months of the 
fair—October and November. If he comes, 
our nineteen churches will stand behind him 
as a united, aggressive force. If, however, 
from the wreck of the original union plan 
some new general campaign can be brought 
out, we are in a position to co-operate all the 
more effectively on account of the anticipated 
leadership of Dr. Morgan. 

There is a possibility that the denomina- 
tions may unite under some such plan as that 
adopted by the united Christian forces of 
Japan during their recent exposition, by 
which each body shall be responsible for spe- 
cial religious work during certain periods of 
the fair, using one central auditorium, and 
uniting for simultaneous effect during the 
opening and closing weeks. Our various 
Congregational churches, acting separately, 
will also make the most of the opportunity, 
each endeavoring to make its pulpit and its 
organization as effective as possible. The 
First Church is planning to bring to its pulpit 
the ablest preachers of our denomination, 
men like Drs. Abbott, Bradford, Gordon, 
Gunsaulus and Hillis. Each of these breth- 
ren has been asked to occupy the pulpit two 
Sundays during September and October, giv- 
ing in the morning what may be called a 
watchtower discourse on some broad theme 
of theological or humanitarian interest, and 
in the afternoon a discourse purely spiritual 
in matter and tone. On Wednesday evenings 
these brethren will hold informal conferences 
where denominational and other matters may 
be discussed by question and answer. In this 
way there will be an unbroken succession of 
great services during the best months of the 
fair. Other plans for utilizing this rare op- 
portunity are being arranged by this and 
other churches, and will be divulged later on. 


AS TO THE MISSIONARY MAGAZINES 


As possibly shedding some light on the prob- 
lem of denominational missionary publica- 
tions, the example of one of our pastors may 


be of value. Feeling that the wee should b*) 
be intelligent regarding the great and val- 
ued work of all our societies, he took into the 
prayer meeting copies of each of our mission- _ 
ary periodicals. He explained what each 
represented, and stated the price of its sub- 
scription. Then he spread them all out on 
the table. There they were—The Missionary 
Herald, The Home Missionary, The American 
Missionary, The Pilgrim Missionary, Mission 
Studies, The Church Building Quarterly and 
Congregational Work. He also took occasion 
to mention that The Congregationalist, pub- 
lishes interesting accounts of our missionary 
operations throughout the world. Surely an 
impressive display. It proved, however, to 
be oppressive rather than impressive; and 
when he saw on the faces of the people a queer 
look which passed into a broad smile and 
finally broke out in an audible laugh which 
swept over the room, he realized that he had 
lost his case, and could only say, ‘“‘ Well, I 
hope you will take as many of them as you 
can.” 

If he had put the question to vote, there is 
no doubt but what the whole set of these 
periodieals, with the exception, of course, of 
The Congregationalist, would haye been 
recommended out of existence, and a single 
publication voted for in their place. This is 
undoubtedly the overwhelming sentiment in 
our churches throughout the Southwest. We 
pastors are practically inhibited from urging 
these excellent periodicals upon our people on 
account of their number. Their circulation at 
present is limited to the few who have special 
interest in one society or another. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


What has become of the movement for the 
enrichment and dignifying of Congregational 
worship? We all want it here. Why, even 
a Southern Methodist minister the other day 
publicly advocated the use of the gown in the- 
pulpit, and his brethren were not shocked 
either, although a rival Baptist pastor re- 
marked, ‘‘ Well, I see the Methodists are 
moving towards Rome.’” Gowns or no gowns, 
we want a more worshipful service, and when 
this movement for a Congregational ritual 
begins, we are ready to be in the vanguard. 

Speaking of Baptists—Why did Dr. William- 
son, the wonderfully successful pastor of the 
Third Baptist Church here, decline the eall to ; 
Tremont Temple, Boston? There have been 
many conjectures as. to the real reason. I ' 
made bold to ask him and he replied: “ O, i 
Boston seemed such a long way off to me. I 
felt as if I was in a corner of the world 
when I was there those two weeks. I might 
as well have been over in England.’ This is 
really too delicious to keep. 


' 
J 
' 
The Church Prayer Meeting 
Topic, Nov. 15-21. Why Do You Think You 
Will Live Hereafter? Job 14: 13-22; John 
14: 1-3, 15-19; 1 Cor. 15: 51-58. 
Of various arguments—the analogy of the 
the argument from design and par: corthaming 
adherence of mankind to faith in immortality, the f 
witness of Christ—which do you commis ee most 
satisfactory? 
(For prayer meeting editorial see 


of Australia has been discussing 
of union—organic—with other 
Christian bodies. A notable incident dw 
the consecration meeting of the j 
Christian Endeavor Convention was the bring- 
ing of a fraternal message from the Anglican 
Synod of New South Wales then in session. 


\ 
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_ great gusto. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Boast and Its Answer 


Delight, and love, and song, and ecstasy, 

Ill write in golden letters on the sky, 

And gloom, and fear, and hate, and misery, 
In the earth’s center buried deep will lie, 
When Iam King. Oh, what a world ’twill be! 


What will poor sparrows do when peacocks 
sing? 
When thunder neyer rolls, no rainbow span! 
When tears mean joy, sweet sympathy, take 
wing! 
“When June is endless, fly, dear hope, from 
man! 
A stupid world ’twill be when you are King! 
—Eliza Boyle O' Reilly, in My Candles and 
Other Poems. 


Rhyme and Reason 
“BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


Is one born with an ear for poetry, 


_ just as one may have an ear for music ? 


It may be so; and yet I like to think that 
a taste for poetry can be cultivated, like 
a taste for olives or golf, or many other 
delicious things of life. For there are 
few more refreshing resources than the 
well of English verse, and it seems a 
great pity that more persons do not re- 
sort to this free fountain. 

Certainly most children like the canter 
of yerse and the jingle of rhyme. It is 
always easy to interést the very little 
ones in the simplest rhymed anecdote, 
and they soon learn to repeat it with 
Why else has Mother Goose 
remained so eternally popular ?. The ma- 
jority of older children like to learn and 
recite poetry. Then comes a time when 


_ most of them try their hand at making 


verses of theirown. What grown-up can 
plead ‘‘not guilty ” to the charge of, hav- 
ing written at least one ‘‘poem”’ in the 
course of his stressful experience ? 

Yet, having reached middle years, how 


few persons seem to care for poetry. 


Hiow few ever sit down to read any 
verses whatsoever. Most readers trouble 
themselves little with those pages in the 
magazines where the lines run all un- 
evenly, each one beginning with a be- 
traying capital. The editors know this, 
and frankly admit that they desire poems 
chiefly to fill out an awkward space at 
the bottom of a page, or to introduce 
the imaginings of some popular illus- 


— trator. 


How and where, then, was the verse- 
taste lost? When did the heart become 
deaf to the beat of rhythm and the soul 
shut itself to the appealing charm of 
rhyme? Was it because in our young 
sensitiveness we heard poetry branded 
as mawkish and unworthy? Was it be- 


 eause, in the stress of doing we lost con- 


j 


ceit of mere thinking and feeling, and 
began to consider the things which are 
not immediately practical as a waste of 
time? Was it because, having lost the 
school habit of learning verse, of reading 
it for education’s sake, we found so many 


other things to read that we never had 


= 


time to remember poetry? This last, L 
fear, is the foolish reason that most 
persons would give. 
Patty isa busy woman, busy with house- 
keeping and the care of a young, strenuous 


*. 
— 
ce 
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“in her children’s little souls. 


family and she says that she has no time 
for poetry and such nonsense. Yet when, 
one day, looking at her youngest darling 
I repeated some familiar lines of Words- 
worth, how her face softened and became 
lovely, and lifting her eyes full of tears 
she said: 

“That is beautiful, isn’t it? How he 
says what one thinks, but cannot ex- 
press!’’ The poem had thrilled her to a 
sense of expression. It had lifted her 
spirit. Nonsense indeed! Patty and her 
family would be the better for much of 
such nonsense. 

If Patty had but made a practice of 
learning poetry by heart what a comfort 
it would be to her nowadays. Good po- 
etry stored up in the memory is a fund 
invested in the best paying of banks. 
Or it is like fragrance from the country 
blown into city streets. It comes unbid- 
den to refresh one at trying moments and 
in the saddest hours. It takes away from 
the sordid realities of life and lifts one inte 
a sweeter realm, As at the touch of a 
secret spring it responds to many an ex- 
perience, lending romance and mystery 
to otherwise commonplace happenings. 
Patty’s daily life might echo with such 
mystic music; and it might be re-echoing 
What. more 
beautiful influence could bless a nursery ? 

Patty’s day is a busy one.. She has no 
time in the morning to sit down and read 
anything. She has no time at noon; no 
time till late in the day when the children 
are abed, the house is quiet, and she with 
her John are lounging on either side of 
the fire. And what do Patty and her 
husband choose to read after the long, 
hard day? Surely, something restful, 
something ‘“‘far from today,’’ apart from 
the reminder of sordid city life. 

Nay: Patty absorbs one-half and John 
buries his nose in the other half of the 
daily paper, with its grim details of battle, 
murder and sudden death, its sporting 
sheet and petty society gossip, its woman’s 
page of idiotic suggestion, its man’s page 
of stock returns. They read it through 
and through, silently, column by column. 
And then it is time for bed, the precious 
evening is ended. 

This is how Patty and her husband 
rest and refresh their minds for a new 
day of care and endeavor. It would no 
more occur to them to read some bit of 
good literature, prose or poetry, than to 
go out for a walk in the brisk, fresh air— 
and that would be another restful and 
refreshing thing. 

Think what pleasure they might have 
from reading aloud in turn—for both 
have good voices—some stirring old bal- 
lad with a vigorous lilt such as one finds 
in Perecy’s Reliques; some quiet, sweet- 
eadenced idyl of Tennyson; some _ per- 
fumed fancy of Keats or Shelley; some 
dramatic story of a life as Browning saw 
it—something chosen for the day or the 
mood, for stimulus or for relaxation, for 
change of time or place. There are such 
stores of treasure from which to select, 
such variety of sensation into which John 
and Patty might dip, such shades of ex- 
perience to share, that one is sorry for the 
unconscious youngsters tucked away in 
bed upstairs; since they are unable to 


enjoy these things in the firelight glow, 
as John and Patty might—if they would. 

But alas! John and Patty are reading 
the newspaper, silently, while their babies 
may even now be dreaming of their 
Mother Goose rhymes, to the tinkly, 
jingly charm of which their little hearts 
beat time. The shades of the prison 
house have not yet closed them in. If 
they are to grow up without a love for 
poetry, they are happier now in their 
days of nursery rhymes. 


The Angel with the Violin 


BY GRACE If. BOUTELLE 


Refreshingly human, amazingly mod- 
ern and divinely cheerful, she plays an 
unceasing, silent melody—Melozzo da 
Forli’s Angel with the Violin. 

It has been argued that she is too 
earthly for an angel. It is true that she 


is not a spiritual abstraction, a myste- 
rious, attenuated being looking down 
upon mortals with a sad and alien air 
which proves superior holiness. She is 
undeniably robust. Her hair curls in a 
bewitchingly mundane fashion—like a 
young girl’s of today, with glints of 
tawny gold, as if the sun loved it, and 
her eyes are clear springs of sweet, ev- 
eryday emotions. Even her rose-tipped, 
plumy wings seem the manifestation of 
a vitality so strong and buoyant that it 
can walk or soar at will. 

Melozzo da Forli was reverently wise. 
He knew that it was not necessary that a 
soul should be denuded to be divine, Ilis 
sunny, healthy angel lifts fearless eyes to 
God, worshiping him with all her being— 
with body no less than heart and soul. 
The firm, tapering fingers press the 
strings of the violin with a touch that is 
not an unearned inspiration, but the re- 
sult of study and work and of the love of 
both. 

Different souls give different answers 
to God’s tender questioning—some churl- 
ish, some careless and some grateful. 
Of the many possible thanksgivings, 
music is surely hers and she offers it 
gladly. Perhaps there were only a few 
rough, faltering notes at first—it is more 
natural so—then through her blunders 
her hand learned skill. The sweep of the 
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bow grew more sure and delicate and the 
vibrant tones more lyric and mellow, be- 
cause the love of her heart, the strength 
of her soul and the skill of her body made 
them so. The deepest cheer of her mes- 
sage to those of us who see her daily, is 
that there is no suggestion of finally 
achieved perfection. Her face is up- 
turned to her Master while she plays, as 
if even now, though she has her wings, 
she is learning still. 


. 


Village Good Samaritanism 
BY ADELINE M. JENNEY 


It was a bit of a thing, a defective rail or 
some such matter, but because of it over a 
score of people lay groaning or unconscious in 
the homes of the village that stifling August 
day—for there was no hospital in B——. It 
had been talked of to be sure but the council 
decided that the town was too small to support 
one. 

The poor young doctor fresh from the city 
groaned as he mopped his face and then 
hurried on from one sufferer to another—O, 
for a fracture bed, or even a common hospital 
cot in place of those great suffocating feather 
beds! There was a drug store to be sure, but 
it boasted only two paltry ice bags and what 
were they among so many? So he set the 
eager housewives to improvising more out of 
oil-cloth which was too stiff to be comfortable 
or cotton cloth which despite precautions sent 
icy little rills downaching backs. Sheets were 
torn up into bandages but there was no band- 
age winder to make them into firm, easily used 
rolls. So the long day and night wore on until 
the needed supplies could be secured from the 
city. And through that long night’s vigil 
many of the impromptu nurses wondered 
whether there could not be some plan by 
which supplies could be had ready for any 
emergency, and out of their wonderings there 
finally grew a village Hospital Supply League. 

Some villages and small towns have adopted 
a scheme by which their citizens may have the 
necessary aids and comforts in case of sickness 
which a hospital affords those who live in a 
city. 

The village of Whitinsville, Mass., for in- 
stance, has what is known as the Whitinsville 
Samaritan Association. For seven years this 
association did efficient work without any 
formal organization; but finally the demands 
became so numerous that a corporation was 
formed, and a permanent fund provided for 
the salary of a woman who should give her 
entire time to the care of and the distribution 
of the supplies. These include articles as di- 
verse as beds and chairs of various sorts and 
beef-juice extractors, feeding cups, night 
dresses and even individual ice-cream freezers. 

The articles are loaned out by the month 
and no charge is made unless they are kept 
more than three months or the applicant fails 
to renew the loan at the close of each month. 
Annual and life membership fees in addition 
to voluntary gifts provide the money for the 
supplies. Destruction or injury of anything 
borrowed demands replacement. 

It is interesting to notice that the associa- 
tion’s reports at the end of each year show a 
surplus in the treasury. The custodian says 
that seldom is an article returned without an 
accompanying gift varying from ten cents to 
ten dollars according to the means of the bor- 
rower—for the benefits derived from this as- 
sociation’s supplies are shared alike by all 
classes of citizens both poor, well-to-do, and 
wealthy. 

It may readily be seen that such a plan is 
capable of adaptation in towns where there 
is no hospital and perhaps no drug store. 
Churches or organizations within the chureh, 
such as the Christian Endeavor Society, might 
findjsuch workginteresting and helpful. 
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The Two Pigs 


BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


Henry had a whole bunch of bananas, 
a hundred of them, all for himself. The 
captain of the Henrietta gave them to 
him the day the ship came in when he 
and his father went down to ask after the 
cargo, for his father owned the big boat. 
Captain laughed a tremendous laugh 
when Henry put his arms around the big 
bunch and asked eestatically, ‘“‘ All for 
me?” ‘All for you,’”’ he replied. ‘‘Eat 
them all up before I come back and you 
shall have another. And Henry said, 
“Yes, sir; I’ll try, sir’; anddid not even 
wonder why the captain and his father 
laughed harder than ever. 

The bananas were hung in the cellar to 
ripen and every day Henry went down to 
look at them and pinch them to hurry them 
up. At lasttwo turned yellow and he joy- 
fully brought them upstairs. 

* But you must promise not to eat 
more than three a day, or else it will have 
to be my bunch of bananas,’’ his mother 
said, 

“OQ, no,’? Heury exclaimed. ‘‘It is my 
bunch; all my own, the captain said, and 
nobody can pick them but me! ’’ 

“Well,” his mother replied, ‘then re- 
member, only three a day.”’ 

They turned yellow very slowly; there 
never seemed to be more than enough for 
Henry. Every morning he went down 
cellar and came up with one, and ate it 
for his breakfast, and then two more 
somehow turned ripe enough to eat later 
on, but only one was ready in the morn- 
ing. Sometimes James, his big brother, 
would look at Henry as he ate it, and 
say, sighing heavily: 

“T am exceedingly fond of fruit my- 
self. Don’t you think if I went down 
cellar I would be able to find one more 
banana that is fit to eat? How many are 
there left on 
eighty-five? Well, if that is all I would 
not think of robbing you; still,”’— 

“When they begin to ripen faster I 
am sure he will want to divide with us 
all,” said his mother encouragingly, but 
Henry looked silently down into his plate. 
He was very fond of bananas. 

Mr. Henderson’s pig, Jacob, lived just 
over the fence at the bottom of the 
garden. Such a clean, fat, cheerful pig 
as he was! Henry loved to lean over the 
pickets and poke his sides with a stick 
and feed him the little green, wormy 
apples no one else cared to eat. One day 
it occured to him to wonder whether pigs 
liked bananas, so he broke off a piece 
from the one he was eating and passed it 
over the fence, and Jacob seized it eagerly 
and grunted with delight. 

“If I had more than just three a day 
I'd give you a whole one,” said Henry, 
‘but three a day is such a few.”’ Jacob 
listened with his head on one side and 
looked hungry. 

The bananas began to ripen faster now; 
Henry did not have to pinch them to 
make them soft, and he worried a little 
for fear more than three a day would be 
ready to eat. Once his mother went 


down and saw how yellow the bunch 


was turning and asked; ‘* Don’t you want 
to pick off enough for every one for 
breakfast tomorrow? You have so many 


the stalk? What, only 


’ 
Children 
you know, and they will sur 
Ilenry looked serious. < ; 

“But Captain Hicks gave A 
me,” he said. ‘He wanted a eat 
them all myself; I don't believe he'd 
like it if I gave any away.” ‘ 

Ilis mother was very sober. “You surely 
do not mean that you are going to eat 
them all yourself,” she said. “That 
would be too selfish.” Henry looked 
doubtfully at her. } 

“Tll give you one,” he said after a 
minute. He walked over to the bunch 
and examined it. There was a small 
brown banana tucked in between two 
others. His mother had) sald she liked 
them thoroughly ripe, so he picked this 
one off and gave it to her. She turned it 
over silently and looked at it. Henry 
felt a little hot. ‘Thank you,” she said 
at last, ‘It’s kind of you to give me your 
very nicest one.’’ Then she went up- ~ 
stairs. Presently Henry went out to 
talk it over with Jacob. 

“They all think I’m selfis he whis- 
pered, ‘but I’m not at all. It’s only that 
the captain would be angry if I gave them 
away when he said they were for me. 
Besides there aren’t very many left, not 
more than sixty or seventy, and they 
would not last any time at all if I gave ' 
papa and mamma and James and Bridget 
one apiece every little while.’’ Jacob 
looked sympathetic. Henry talked to 
him a long time and felt better; then he 
fed him the green apples lying on the 
grass until he was tired picking them up. 
“You're an old greedy,” he said at last. 
“You're a regular—pig!” Then he 
laughed and tumed to s | Bridget 
who was coming towards him. 

“Ah, now,” she said apy ya ny 
want you to give me a few of fine 
bananas of yours for supper, for m, my ap- 
ple sauce is all burned up. ne now, 
and I’ll bake you a cake cor 
day.’’ Henry shook his 

‘‘T can’t,” he’ saidpy 
aren’t enough ripe to pry, 
leave three for me tomorrow. 
ought to have burned up the apple an, 
Bridget.” 

Bridget went into the hous 
to herself. There was no! 
with the sponge cake at st 
mother explained, the app 
met with an accident, i 

“Sliced bananas are not bi fr 
James soberly. “Not Dad " 
with eighty—or is it ninety today 
—already in the house one ¥ 
might have had a few.” bos 

His mother shook her} 
Ilenry saw her eyes tw 
had to cough very bard in 


If only he could have mo 
day! How many times di 
seventy, anyway? woul 
before all those days were o 
did it would be all his mo 
letting him have so few. 
sentfully across at het 
from his seat and went ¢ 
The bunch was nearly all t ‘ 

there was hardly a green Hrs 0. 
seen, Some of them were spotted 

brown and a good many were ‘wows 
over, He pushed a hands di es 
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_ pockets and thought about the matter. 
_ Perhaps he would better give away a 
few. He broke off four of the darkest 
ones and carried them upstairs. ‘You 
can have these for breakfast, Bridget,’’ he 
said, laying them on the kitchen table. 
But Bridget was still cross. 

“Ts it them old black. ones you’d be 
giving me?” she asked, with a toss of her 
head. ‘“‘Sure you can take them out to 
the pig, then.” 

Henry’s feelings were hurt. He gath- 
ered them up and went outdoors. They 
were too nice to give to Jacob, but 
he was afraid to offer them to James or 
his mother for fear they would think 
them overripe too. He had had his three 
already that day; besides, he didn’t want 
them. He was getting a little tired of 
bananas. Finally he handed them to a 
ragged boy who was passing, and after 
looking them over suspiciously the boy 
threw three away and ate the fourth. 
Henry’s heart swelled painfully as he 
went in the house. 

The next day there was a school picnic 
and Henry took the basket Bridget gave 
him and then went down for his three 
bananas. He counted them and was 
alarmed; so many left, and all so soft! 
He was sorry now he had not let the 
family haye some every day. What 
should he do with them? He could 


never finish them before they all turned 


black. If the captain never gave him 
any more he would not care. Somehow 
they had not tasted very good lately. 
He would tell his mother she might have 
the rest. He went upstairs slowly. 

“Mother,” he said, feeling very gener- 
ous, ‘‘I guess you can have all the rest of 
the bananas to cut up.”’ 

His mother smiled. ‘‘O, no,’’ she said. 
“1 think you may finish the bunch your- 
self, but as I am afraid they may 
spoil before they are eaten if you have 
only three a day, you may eat six now; 

_ six every single day!”’ 

Henry felt a distinct hatred for the 
bananas. Six a day! He could never, 
never eat them. He felt sick all over as 
he thought about it. He turned away 
without a word. Just as he closed the 
sitting-room door he heard James say, 

“The banana cure for greediness seems 
to be working all right, doesn’t it?” 

and then he laughed. 

Henry walked on. He was not sure he 
understood what James meant but he 
was afraid he did. 

The cellar was to be whitewashed that 
day and Bridget brought the tubs and 
boxes and fruit cans all up to the back 

‘ F fos) and laid the bunch of bananas on 
She was very busy, so she 

- never saw Jacob when he crept through a 

broken rail and stole softly up to the 
house. There he found the bananas, and 
_ with soft grunts of delight he began at 
one end of the bunch and ate right down 
to the other end. When Henry came 
home his mother told him about it, that 
“every single banana was gone; and she 
-was not much surprised when he never 
said a word. 

oat supper James asked,” How many 

® bananas left today, Henry?” 
’ “Not one,”’ said Henry, eating bread 
and butter very fast. ‘The pig ate them 
all up.”’ 
“Really,” asked James with interest, 


“which pig?” 
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Closet and Altar 


KINDLY JUDGMENTS 


Blessed are the mereiful: for they shall 


obtain mercy. 


Selfishness cannot forgive. Love 
cannot help forgiving, Love de- 
fines our neighbor as the man whom we 
can help, and measures our duty to him 
by what we would wish for ourselves. 
—William De Witt Hyde. 


Habitual communion with God is the 
root of the truest and purest compassion. 
It does not withdraw us from our fellow- 
feeling with our brethren; it cultivates 
no isolation for undisturbed beholding of 
God. It at once supplies a standard by 
which to measure the greatness of man’s 
godlessness, and therefore of his gloom, 
and a motive for laying the pain of these 
upon our hearts as if they were our own. 
He has looked into the heavens to little 
purpose who has not learned how bad 
and how sad the world now is, and how 
God bends over it in pitying love.—A lea- 
ander Maclaren. 


I have been in alk the four quarters of 
the world, and I never saw any man I 
could not love.—Father Tuylor. 


But true religion, sprung from God above, 

Is like her fountain, full of charity. 
Embracing all things with a tender love ! 

Full of good will and meek expectaney ; 
Full of true justice and sure verity. 

In heart and voice free, large, even infinite ; 
Not wedged in strict particularity, 

But grasping all in her vast active spright ; 
Bright lamp of God! that men would joy in 


thy pure light. 
—ITenry More, 


Wise sayings often fall on barren 
ground; but a kind word is never thrown 
away.—Arthur Helps. 


Love men’s possibilities, as your Lord 
has seen them, and it will not be difficult 
to be patient with the stages of imperfec- 
tion by which they attain. Is not time 
theirs as well as yours? And shall you 
learn nothing for their advantage from 
the patience of your Heavenly Father? 
—Isaae Ogden Rankin. 


Nothing will make us so charitable and 
tender to the faults of others as by self- 
examination thoroughly to know our own, 
—Fenelon. 


Being all fashioned of the self-same dust 
Let us be merciful as well as just. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


Almighty God, help us to put away 
all bitterness and wrath and evil-speak- 
ing, with all malice. May we possess 
our souls in patience, however we are 
tempted and provoked, and not be 
overcome with evil, but overcome evil 
with good. Enable us, O God of pa- 
tience, to bear one another’s burdens 
and to forbear one another in love. 
Subdue all bitter resentments in our 
minds, and let the law of kindness be 
in our tongues, and a meek and quiet 
spirit in all our lives) Make us so 

entle and peaceable that we may be 

ollowers of Thee as dear children, 
that Thou, the God of peace, mayest 
dwell with us forevermore. Amen. 
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Tangles 


80. BIOGRAPHY 
Give names of persons referred to in quotations, 
the dates of whose birth and death are given. Also 
name the authors of the quotations. 


Te 
1789-1851 
Here’s ****** who’s written six volumes to show 
He’s as good as a lord. 
It. 
1822-1885 
And still where’er his banners led 
He conquered as he came, 
The trembling hosts of treason fled, 
Before his breath of flame. 
TEE. 
1542-1587 
O’er ****”s memory the learned quarrel, 
By ***'S crave the poet plants his laurel. 
Iv. 
1759-1796 
In smiles and tears, in sun and showers, 
The minstre] and the heather, 
The deathless singer and the flowers 
He sang of, live together. 
mas 
1769-1821 
The Desolator desolate! 
The Vietor overthrown! 
The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A Suppliant for his own! 
VI. 
1644 (?) -1737 
No simpler man than he; he never cried, 
“Why was I born to this monotonous task 
Of making violins?” 
VII. 
1804-1864 
When Nature was shaping him, clay was not granted 
For making so full-sized a man as she wanted, 
So, to fill out her model, a little she spared 
From some finer grained stuff for a woman prepared. 


VUul. 
1813-1890 
Oh never yet since Roland wound his horn 
At Roncevalles, hast a blast been blown 
Far-heard, wide-echoed, startling as thy own, 
Heard from the van of freedom’s hope forlorn. 
EX. 
1608-1674 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; 
Thou hadst a yoice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestie free. 
x, 
1769-1852 
Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common-sense, 
And as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime. 
x. 
1731-1800 
The very world by God’s constraint, 
From falsehood’s ways removing, 
ifs women and its men became, 
seside him, true and loving. 
XIt 
1782-1852 
No mimic; from his breast his counsel drew, 
Believed the eloquent was aye the true; 
He bridged the gulf from th’ alway good and wise 
To that within the vision of small eyes. 
EK. M. W. 
(All are invited to take part in another prize con- 
test, and for the best list of names answering this 
“biography tangle’? one of Macmillan’s English 
Men of Letter series—either Whittier by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, or Chesterton's Browning— 
will be given. The solutions must be forwarded 
within ten days, and in case of doubt the winner 
will be decided by any special merit of one of the 
nearest complete lists that may be thought desery- 
ing.) 
ANSWERS 
1. Country. 2. Husbandry. 
Peasantry. 5. Porphyry. 6. Entry. 
Gallantry. 9. Musketry. 10. Masonry. 
dry. 12. Contrary. 13. Heraldry. 
15. Customary. 16. Honorary. 17. Coventry. 
Foundry. 19, Pleasantry. 20. Summary. 
78. Wagner, Bach, Paine, Handel, Weber, Parke, 
Beach, Sullivan, Barnby, Verdi, Rossini, Chopin. 
7%. A spider 


3. Gentry. 4. 
7. Sentry. 4. 
11. Sun- 


7%. 


18, 


. 


14. Centenary. . 
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The Conversation Corner 


Off To School 


EAR CORNERERS: Belated va- 
D cation letters keep coming in, 

showing that their writers all had 
good times, enjoying as one enthusiastic 
little boy, on his way home from New 
Hampshire, told me, ‘‘every little half- 
minute of the whole summer!’ Now 
that vacation is done, I know that ninety- 
nine out of one hundred Cornerers are in 
school, and I like to think that they are 


just as happy, even if not as enthusias- | 


tic, as they were in their vacations. 

My home is near four or five schools 
of various grades and the hundreds of 
children, little and large, whom I see on 
their way to and from their study all look 
bright and happy. How much better 
opportunities they have than our “Old 
Folks”? did when they were boys and 
girls! If it has stormed during the night, 
public snow-plows break out the side- 
walks before nine o’clock in the morning, 
and if the weather fs too severe the chil- 
dren know there will be no school by a fire- 
alarm signal given at just such a minute 

I think it is three strokes, three times 
repeated. 

Insome towns, the children living in the 
outside districts are brought in the morn- 
ing and carried home in the afternoon 
—what a jolly ‘‘carry-all”’ it is too! This 
is at the public expense, so that the children 
at the outskirts of the town can have all 
the advantages of the center school. It 
is still more remarkable to see children 
taken to school by ‘“‘ lightning express ’’! 
On the electric car going to Boston I 
regularly meet a lot of school children— 
they never miss that car, they always 
have their dinner-pails, their ticket-books 
and their school-books and they are al- 
ways lively and happy. 

One set of them has to change at a 
oadside junction and take another car 
o their schoolhouse, a mile or two away, 

ut it doesn’t cost them any more. One 
morning I saw them through the car- 
window, waiting near their house, and 
asked the conductor to hold on a half- 
minute till I got a snapshot of them— 
didn’t it come out nicely ? Lest it should 
not, the next time I took a car earlier, 
stopped at their home and took other 
pictures, one of which I show you. I did 
not tell them, ‘“‘ Look as pleasant as you 
ean,’’ but they did! Of course I do not 
know where all our Old Folks lived when 
they were young folks, but I do not believe 
that any of them had electric cars to 
carry them to district school and home 
again. Please ask them about their child- 
hood experience in getting to ‘the little 
red schoolhouse,’’ and see what stories 
you will get for your answer! 

Now multiply this quintet (I am awfully 
afraid the printers will leave off the letters 
of that word which show its French and 
Italian derivation!) by a thousand, or ten 
thousand, and think of the other children 
of their age who are going to school, day 
after day, all this fall and winter. If I 
had a megaphone big enough to reach 
them all, I would shout through it to 
every one: If possible, do not miss a sin- 
gle day; learn all you can, every day; 


Allis well! All is well! 
try to understand what you study, and village, and told me the tradition of its 
if you do not, ask your teachers ? ? 2 minister's form of public prayer—that Mase ED\ 
y apie Sees 
7 he ; 4 iS) SY 0 eee > eae Nd 


' Brownie camera. 
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till’you do; look pleasant and be pleasant, 
for these are the happiest days of all your 
life! 

LETTERS FROM OTHER SCHOLARS 


One is from the foreman of my York 
Beach quintet (Aug. 22): 
My Dear Mr. Martin: ...1I am back at 


school now, and am doing very well. I am 
writing this between my arithmetic and read- 


ing class. Weare having lots of fun.... 
Ilighland Park, Ill. ALLEN S. 
Dear Mr. Martin: . . . No, I did not attend 


the summer school in the university! I am 
in the seventh grade, and in some studies in 
the eighth grade. 

Berkeley, Cal. 

A friend of the Corner brings this from 
her foreign trip; the exercise was a valu- 
able one for those children, and gives us 
as well a bit of a lesson in Scottish geog- 
raphy, history and literature. 


FRANKLIN J. 


Dear Mr. 
competition last week.. Prizes were offered 
to any child under fourteen for the best castle 
or building, made out of the sand on the beach. 
About forty children went to Ettrick Bay, 


Martin: We had a new kind of 


where there is a beautiful sandy beach. Ham- 
ish made a model of Inverary Castle, which 
is a square building with round towers at each 
corner with turrets. He used shells to mark 
the windows. He made a flag and placed 
some little cannon at the door, and on the tur- 
ret. He won the second prize, which was a 
The boy who got the first 
prize made a model of the Burns Cottage. 
The windows he hollowed out of the sand, 
and stuck in little curtains. His prize was a 
little clock. Other boys and girls made models 
of Rothesay Castle, Carrick Castle and Dun- 
fermline Palace. 


Rothesay, Scotland. Marie C, 


Who was the ‘Ettrick Shepherd’’? 
Was not Dunfermline the home of old 
Scottish kings? Was not ‘‘ King Robert 
the Bruce’ buried in Dunfermline Ab- 
bey (except his heart)? Rothesay, you 
know, is on the Isle of Bute. I remem- 
ber its beauty as I passed by it sailing 
up the Firth of Clyde, twenty years ago 
this month. On the other side were two 
beautiful islets; a Seotch fellow-passen- 
ger called my attention toa quaint little 


“God would bless Great Gumbrae anda 
Little Cumbrae and the adjacent islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland”! We hope 
to hear again from this lassie, and from — 
Hamish, the prize-winner; I think his 
name is the Gaelic equivalent of James. 


For the Old Folks 
‘““MY NAME IS NORVAL”’ 


. .. L have for some time been looking here 
and there for a piece that used to be in the old- 
time readers. The first two lines are, 


My name is Norval; on tile Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks. 


Can your correspondents tell where they may 
be found? 


Norwalk, Conn. Kniegur STREET. 


I had the pleasure of a short acquaint- 
ance with “young Norval” on the voy- 
age to Scotland, which ended soon after 
we passed the ‘“‘Kyles of Bute,’’ as men- 
tioned in adjoining column. Every morn- 
ing he brought to the passengers in their 
staterooms a dish of porridge. He told 
me one day that his name was Norval, 
but when I asked him if he still lived on 
the Grampian hills, he denied it and 
seemed surprised that I should ask the 
question! The piece used to be declaimed 
so often in my boyhood that I should 
have said it was in all the old readers, 
but I can find it now only in Fitz’s Amer- 
ican School Speaker (p. 88). But Bry- 
ant’s Library of Poetry and Song has it 
in full (p. 502). 

This declamation extract has alone sur- 
vived in popular remembrance from the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Douglas,” once yery well 
known, partly perhaps because its author, 
John Home, a minister of the Church of 
Scotland, lost his place for haying writ- 
ten it (in 1756) and assisted in performing 
it as a play. His patron was the Earl of 
Bute, who for aught I know lived near 
the home of Marie and Hamish! It is 
interesting to note that this part of 
“Norval”? in the play was often taken 
by Kemble, Macready and other famous 
tragedians. 


“BRIGHT ANGELS ARE FROM GLORY 
COME” 


This fragment was asked for Aug. 29. 
Several correspondents quote it from an 
old hymn entitled “ All is Well,”’ found — 
in “Select Melodies ” (No. 144), ‘ Revival 
Melodies ”’ (p. 18), *‘ American Vocalist’’ 
(p. 254), and in *‘ Plymouth Collection” 
(No. 1172). In the latter it is attributed 
to C. Dingley. If these books are not 
accessible, let the inquirer send for my 
copy. There are five stanzas, the first 
and third of which are given below. 


What’s this that steals upon my frame? 
Is itdeath? Is it death? 
That soon will quench this vital fame? 
Is itdeath? Isit death? e 
If this be death, I soon shall be 1 
From every pain and sorrow free; 
, I shall the king of glory see, Li 
Allis well! Allis well! 


Tune, tune your harps, ye saints In 
Allis well! Allis well! 

I will rehearse the pleasing story, 
Allis well! Allis well! 

Bright angels are from glory come, 
They're round my bed, they're in my room, 
They wait to waft my spirit home, 
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The Literature of the Day 


Reviews of the Season’s Notable Biographies 


Henry Ward Beecher * 


The service Mr. Beecher rendered to 
his generation, his biographer tells us, 
“lies not so much in -any definite con- 
tribution to theological thought as in a 
change made in the atmosphere of re- 
ligious thinking and living.’”’ He brought 
a warmth of influence rather than a light 
of thought in new relations or with fresh 
grounds of certainty. For such service 
the time was ripe; the elements of last- 
ing constructive thought were not yet 
ready to the hand of the young man who 
began his pastoral work in Indiana in 
1837. As Dr. Abbott shows, the real lack 
of the churches which inherited the 
Puritan conviction was at that time 
warmth of heart and enthusi- 
asm of service. 

This biography confines it- 
self to the spiritual growth 
and public services of Mr. 
Beecher, for details of the 
private and family life there 
are other authorities. But 
what a splendid service in 
critical periods did he not 
render? He was in touch 
with men, not by much pas- 
toral service in the usual 
sense, which never was his 
congenial mode of work, but 
by a sympathetic interest in 
human life and the continual 
interpretation of it in terms 
of the divine life which he 
had learned from Christ. He 
made men feel divinity, be- 
cause he himself gloried in 
human brotherhood. 

After the preliminary try- 
ing out of the Indiana pastor- 
ates, the great turning points 
of Beecher’s life were the 
Brooklyn pastorate, where he 
had the happiness of forming 
anew church in the image of 
his own ideals; the Civil 
War, which brought him to 
popular leadership at home 
and national advocacy in 
England; and the fire of the 
great scandal which- burned 
about his name. 

Dr. Abbott tells us the story of Plym- 
outh Church with the direct and vivid 
interest of one who was himself a part 
of it. He makes it clear that the pur- 
pose of the pastor never varied, however 
expressed in pulpit theme or church 
method, from the. ‘desire that this 
should be a revival church—a church in 
which the gospel should be preached 
primarily and mainly for the re-creation 
of man’s moral nature, for the bringing 
of Christ as a living power upon the 
living souls of men.” 

Interesting chapters are devoted to 
Beecher’s wonderful campaign in Eng- 
land and to his political convictions and 
activities in the reconstruction period. 
The odds against an English hearing 
only stirred him to insist on being heard. 


*Henry Ward Beecher, by Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


By his courage, persistence and personal 
magnetism he turned the tide of popular 
feeling in England, and rendered au un- 
equaled service to his country. A simi- 
lar triumph over a hostile audience he 
won later when lecturing in the South 
after the war. The ecclesiastical and 
civil trials Dr. Abbott treats with dig- 
nified brevity, in a summary statement 
of the accusations and results, and with- 
out reviving the history of the unhappy 
controversies of the time between breth- 
ren, 

A consideration of work as editor, lec- 
curer and author carries the book to its 
concluding chapter in which an estimate 
of character based upon personal ac- 
quaintance is offered. A chief place is 


Copyright, 1903, Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


given to the Yale Lectures on Preaching, 
to which a long and sympathetic chapter 
is devoted. It is in praise of these vol- 
umes that Dr. Abbott gives us his own 
estimate of their author as ‘‘one whom 
history will regard as perhaps the most 
powerful preacher in American history, 
if not also in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon people.’’ This prepares the way 
for the final estimate of a man who was 
before all else a preacher of the living 
Christ for living men. ‘‘Preaching... 
in the narrower sense of that term, as a 
heralding of Jesus Christ, Son of God and 
Saviour of man,’’ says his biographer, 
‘always took the first place, though not 
the sole place in his relative estimate of 
opportunities.’”’ This biography puts a 
remarkable life in its true proportion, 
and makes an interesting and stimulating 
addition to clear knowledge of our times. 


George Frisbie Hoar 


Mr. Hoar is to the United States Sen- 
ate now what he so felicitously says 
Justin Morrill of Vermont was in his 
day, ‘‘The image of the ancient virtue of 
New England.’’ Hence these volumes * 
will have their chief value as a mirror of 
the thought and deeds of one who per- 
sonifies New England’s best political and 
philanthropic ideals during the last half 
of the nineteenth century. 

Introspective though New Englanders 
have been they have not made their sec- 
tion’s literature notable for autobiogra- 
phies ; and by Mr. Hoar’s own confession 
this life-record is dependent in the main 
upon memory, not diaries or a journal, 
It has gaps which are regret- 
table; and indeed on the side 
of form it is not a striking 
piece of workmanship, seem- 
ingly being a compilation of 
speeches, letters, anecdotes 
and magazine articles, lack- 
ing the editing necessary to 
give unity of treatment. 

There have been few men 
in political life since the Civil 
War whom Senator Hoar has 
not known; and with New 
England’s choicest spirits in 
many instances he had inti- 
mate friendship. His share 
in making history for the 
nation and for the Republi- 
can party has been conspicu- 
ous. In this book we not 
only get light on the author’s 
thoughts and deeds, but also 
on many good—and a few 
base—men of the past and 
present. In addition we have 
considerable inside informa- 
tion as to how and why our 
political history has been as 
it has. Amusing and witty 
anecdotes that reveal charac- 
ter abound. The estimates 
of men are occasionally thor- 
ough and penetrating and 
open up new phases of char- 
acter, but in no instance are 
they likely to reverse past 
verdicts, and not infrequently 
they are disappointing in their meager- 
ness and triteness, especially so when 
Mr. Hoar is dealing with men of the first 
grade whom he has known. 

Most that is new is told of men hitherto 
relatively inconspicuous, and the por- 
traits painted with the finest touch are 
those of men of the same class who haye 
been dear personal friends. Candor is 
not wanting, and admirers of Roscoe 
Conkling and Benjamin Butler will get 
little satisfaction from Mr. Hoar’s analy- 
ses of their characters. By freely and 
unsparingly telling the truth about But- 
ler Mr. Hoar has done a real publie sery- 
ice, Usually pleasant words are spoken, 
even of bitter political and Southern en- 
emies, and one of the charms of the nar- 
rative is its alternate condemnation and 


* Autobiography of Seventy Years, by George Frisbie 
Hoar. 2 vols, Chas. Scribner's Sons. 37.00 net. 
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eulogy of the South, an inconsistency 
quite characteristic of the author and 
revealed in many other ways both in his 
publie acts and in this book. 

As literature of permanent worth no 
chapter in the book compares with the 
one on A New England Boyhood. <As a 
study or analysis of character the same 
may be said of the chapter on Butler. 
For a man credited with unusual scholar- 
ship and culture one of the surprises of 
the book will be the disparagement of the 
contribution Harvard University made to 
his life, and his disavowal of any benefi- 
cent influence from the famous Prof. 
Edward Channing, who, as professor of 
literature, has been supposed to have done 
more than any other man in Harvard’s 
history to develop men of letters and gen- 
tlemen of refinement. There are singu- 
larly few testimonies to the influence of 
great men of letters or of great books on 
the mind and soul of the orator and 
statesman, nor is there much to 
show to what the religious and 
ethical convictions of the man 
are due, save for the beautiful 
tributes to his parents and for 
the legitimate inference from 
his long friendships with good 
men, 

Professing to have always 
shown exceptional independence 
as a citizen and statesman the 
reader cannot but feel that while 
there are many facts to prove 
that claim, there is also over- 
whelming proof that the coun- 
try has seldom had a stiffer 
partisan advocate than Mr. 
Iloar. For his Southern foes in 
the Senate he has magnanimity, 
for his ‘‘Mugwump”’” critics, 
whether journalists or men of 
affairs, he has no kind word, or 
if kind the manner is patroniz- 
ing; notably in his comment on 
Mr. George William Curtis. 

Ingenuousness, sentiment 
often bordering on sentimental- 
ity, acute sympathy for unfor- 
tunate humanity, a noble ideal- 
ism of belief in humanity’s 
worth and democracy’s adapta- 
tion to all races at any stage of 
their development, disregard of 
luxury and content with simplicity, a 
loathing of venality, sensitiveness to the 
dictates of conscience, ability to toil early 
and late in the public service, a knowledge 
of the world’s best literature and facility 
in adapting it for oratorical ends, wit 
that has made him a dangerous opponent 
in debate and a raconteur without a supe- 
rior in the Senate—these have made Sen- 
ator Hoar a public servant whom his 
native state and the nation honor. Is- 
sued contemporaneously with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s life, the book gives to Americans 
what Mr. Morley’s estimate gives to Brit- 
ons—a picture of a statesman with a con- 
science and with a passion for liberty. 


Gen. John B. Gordon 


To his claimS upon remembrance as a 
dashing cavalry leader in the Confederate 
army and senator of the United States, 
General Gordon has here* added a fur- 


* Keminiscences of the Civil War, by Gen. John B. 
Gordon, pp. 474. Chas Seribner’s Sons £3.00 net. 
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ther claim as a vivid and interesting 
writer of historical reminiscences. His 
book reflects the wide experience of one 
of the most trusted Confederate generals. 
It gives a vital picture of the spirit of 
the South, as general of the campaigns in 
which the writer served, and of the lead- 
ers on both sides with whom he came in 
contact. And it gives it in the kindliest 
and most generous spirit. 

The author’s opinions are always de- 
cided and occasionally novel. Ie believes 
that the fate of the conflict might have 
been different if other ecunsels had been 
followed at certain stages of its action. 
He tells the story of his own exploits 
modestly and well, with respect for the 
character and opinions of his opponents. 
It is a book which will be read with pleas- 
ure not only by those who are familiar 
with the history of the conflict, but by 
all students of American character and 
history. 


Copyright, 1903, Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
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A Versatile Careet 


This is an unusual biography * and in 
its own method a remarkable success. 
It is common for biographers to make 
the attempt to suppress themselves in 
order to concentrate attention on their 
picture of a hero, but this biographer has 
taken precisely the opposite course. He 
is reminiscent, continually saying, ‘‘ That 
reminds me,”’ like an old friend at a 
feast. If personal impressions are to be 
weighed there is almost as much of the 
autobiography, conscious or unconscious, 
of Mr. Henry James in its pages as of the 
biography of William Wetmore Story. 
The author has not merely selected the 
elements which interested him, but also 
followed the suggestions afforded by 
names and incidents to make excursions 
into the fields of his own recollections 
and impressions. The future biographer 
of Henry James will, indeed, find a rich 
opportunity for study in the book. 

* William Wetmore Story and His Friends, by Henry 


James. 2 vols pp. 371, 345. Houghton, Mifiin & Co. 
36.00 nel. 
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Mr. Story’s career appeals first to his 
biographer as representative of the Amer- 


ican discovery of Europe for purposes of © 
He was a pioneer of that coun- — 


culture. 
ter-migration which has established the 
home of so many Americans on the other 
side of the Atlantic, ineluding Mr. James. 
The picturesque figures of that migration 
—Washington Allston, Irving, Lowell, 
Motley, Margaret Fuller, the painters 
and sculptors and poets—are groups and 
figures in a picture which dances before 
the biographer’s imagination. He sees 
persons and events so much in their re- 
lations, indeed, that they sometimes cease 
to be distinct in themselves. And he 
selects and emphasizes to the exclusion 
of a good many contemporaries of Mr. 
Story’s sojourn in Italy of whom we 
would like to have heard more than he 
tells. 
The style is that.with which Mr. James 
has familiarized us and which he has 
himself acutely characterized in 
a recently published bit of auto- 
biography. “The manner was 
more apparent than the matter; 
they were too tarabiscoté, as I 
once heard him (Turgenieff) say 
of the style of a book—had on 
- the surface too many little flow- 
ers and knots of ribbon.”” This 
peculiar style gains something, 
however, by association with 
real facts and persons and 
broader views of life than most 
of Mr. James’s recent stories 
have afforded. 

The versatility of Mr. Story’s 
work affords variety to the nar- 
rative, but the book gives the 
larger place to his friendships. 
That this is done of deliberate 
purpose, the tone of Mr. James’s 
characterizations in the other 
fields assures us. In his seale of 
values the law books, still hold- 
ing their place as authorities, 
which were written before their 
author abandoned the law for 
art, and America for Italy, are 
the greatest single achievement 
of Mr. Story’s life—always ex- 
cepting his character and friend- 
ships. ‘Living, as he did, in 
the pléasantest place in the 

world, it was his fate, inevitably, to be 
interrupted and scattered, to expend him- 
self for results of which, when time had 
sifted them, little remained but the ap- 
pearance of his having been happy.”’ He 
had no real apprenticeship as sculptor, 
says his biographer, who is careful also 
not to commit himself to any unqualified 
praise of the literary quality of his books. 
But that he was an accomplished lawyer, 
with the promise of a large career, and 


a successful friend Mr, James declares 


without reservation. 

The son of Chief Justice Story, a stu- 
dent at Harvard with Lowell and Sum- 
ner, the close friend of the Brownings in 
Florence, Rome and Siena, Mr. Story’s 
life affords material for much interesting 
study of personal relations. The letters 


quoted bring up before us scenes of — 
American and Italian life in which these — 


friends were actors and the Storys were 
onlookers. We see the movement of life 
in these little groups and gain interesting 
glimpses of personalites in the undress 
of friendly and unconventional relation- 


_ forget nor forgive. 
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ships. It is a book which defies hasty 
reading—Mr. James’s style will hardly 
admit of that whatever the matter—but 
it will reward the deliberate reader with 
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carefully studied and animated pictures 
of the movement of American life in one 
of its phases during a transitional half 
century. 


Whittier 


Whittier appeals to the public mind by 
personality as much as by his literary 
work. His life has been written before 
and we have had a series of smaller stud- 
ies and reminiscences, yet one turns with 
curious interest to see what new point 
of view is found or new material offered 
by Mr. Carpenter in his number * of the 
American Men of Letters series. Nor 
will the reader be disappointed, It is a 
unique and valuable study of the literary 
evolution of the poet, editor and writer 
of noble prose, more clearly grasped and 
rendered than in any previous study of 
the man and his time. 

Mr. Carpenter’s style is full of charm, 
his sympathy and understanding of the 
poet’s mind and thought keen and sure, 
no less than that of the forces that made 
him what he was. In short, the volume 
is a genuinely valuable contribution to 
literary history, and the only regret is 
that it could not have been longer. 


Richard Henry Stoddard 


The charm of Mr. Stoddard’s person- 
ality shines clearly in these pages of 
Recollections. * There are only two ex- 
ceptions to the geniality with which he 
treats the experiences and acquaintances 
of his life. The first is Dr. Watts, whose 
hymns were the disgust of his Massachu- 
setts boyhood and whom he can never 
The second is Edgar 
Allan Poe, who was in character almost 
his complete opposite and of whom he 
permits himself to speak with some bit- 
terness of criticism. 

The recollections refer more to friends 
and less to personal experiences than the 
reader might wish. They do, however, 


*John Greenleaf Whittier, by George Rice Carpenter. 
pp. 311. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 31.10. 

+ Recollections Personal and Literary, by Richard 
Henry Stoddard. pp. 333, A.S, Barnes & Co, #1.50 net. 
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give us an insight into the high and loy- 
able qualities of Mr. Stoddard’s character 
and home, and also afford pictures of the 
literary society of New York, from the 
time when the author began his poetical 
career while working as a molder in an 
iron foundry, to the latter days of his 
prosperity and honor. Poets, essayists, 
editors of that time move through its 
pages and are pictured for us with genial 
interest. The book contains several in- 
teresting portraits. 


Simon Newcomb 


Professor Newcomb has given us in this 
enjoyable book at-once an autobiography * 
and a sketch of the history of the science 
with which he has been connected all his 
life long. Born of New England blood 
in Nova Scotia, the early chapters are 
taken up with stories of the bitter pov- 
erty and struggles of his boyhood. The 
real happiness of his life began when he 
became an assistant in the Government 
service in preparation of the Nautical 
Almanac. 

He made his mark at once in Cam- 
bridge, utilizing the advantages of the 
university and enlarging his circle of 
acquaintance. Called to Washington, he 


‘has been identified ever since with the 


astronomical researches and records of 
the Government service. His reputation 
and his acquaintanee have alike become 
world-wide, especially among men of his 
own department. These chapters de- 
scribe his work, his travels, and give 
vivid impressions of the distinguished 
men whom he has met and of the inner 
workings of the national governmental 
service. 

The mathematical and astronomical 
problems which he studied and solved 
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and in which he rejoiced may seem re- 
mote to many readers, but the geniality, 
kindly judgments and lifelike pictures 
drawn by the man will be of the greatest 
human interest. It isa typical American 
career, crowned with an enviable success 
and honor—a good book to read and mem- 
orable for its pictures of American life 
and scientific attainment in our own time. 


* The Reminiscences of an Astronomer, by Simon New- 
comb. pp. 424. Houghton, Miflin & Co. $2.50 net. 
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Margaret Junkin Preston 


Mrs. Preston’s verse is well known. 
Her character and her circle of acquaint- 
ance quite justify this interesting biog- 
raphy. She was the daughter of a Pres- 


HENRY 
Author of Life of Story 


JAMES 


byterian clergyman, Dr. George Junkin, 
who became the first president and organ- 
izer of Lafayette College. Called to Vir- 
ginia for a similar task, the family home 
was established in Lexington, where Mrs. 
Preston’s younger sister became the first 
wife of General ‘“‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, 
and where the family found a delightful 
and congenial circle of friends, 

The book * abounds in picturesque mate- 
rial for the study of ante-bellum Virginia 
life and for the experiences on the Con- 
federate side during the years of the 
Civil War. Itis especially rich in reminis- 
cences of Jackson and General Lee after 
the surrender, during the years in which 
he was the successor of Mrs. Preston’s 
father as president of Washington Uni- 
versity. Asa daughter of the North and 
wife of a Southern army officer, Mrs. 
Preston was in a position to take a 
balanced view of the situation. The book 
gives the picture of a lovable character 
and a strikingly interesting family group. 


A Kansas Pioneer 


The final outcome in the contest be- 
tween slavery and freedom was foreshad- 
owed by the result of the preliminary 
struggle over Kansas. The free state set- 
tlers who made Kansas were the advance 
guard of the armies of the Union. -There 
were spectacular incidents in their strug- 
gle, such as the contests of warring gov- 
ernments and the Lawrence massacre, 
but the quiet occupation and settlement 
of the land was their real service. In 
this bookt one of the pioneers of that 
occupation has given us his recollections 
of labor, organization of church work, 
the social conditions, risks and sufferings 
of the builders of the first. great break- 
water against the spread of slavery. 

Dr. Cordley was a member of the Kan- 
sas Band which was organized in Andover 
Seminary in 1856. To him it fell to be- 
come pastor of the church in that town 


*The Life and Letters of Margaret Juukin Preston, by 
Elizabeth Prestou Allan. pp. 378. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, * 

+Pioneer Days in Kansas, by, Richard Cordley. pp, 
274. Pilgrim Press. 
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of Lawrence which was founded by New game of European politics in which she was 


England enthusiasm and devoted to the 
service of the cause of freedom. Upon 
him fell the risks from the Missouri bush- 
whackers and the suffering when Quant- 
rell’s raid left the town in ashes and the 
survivors came back from their hiding 
places to bury their dead. The book 
bears abundant testimony to the moral 
entiusiasm which made Kansas what it 
was. Dr. Cordley points out the fact 
that when the peril for freedom was over 
fora while the immigration almest wholly 
ceased. 


The book has the interest: of autobiog- 


raphy. It reveals the character and in 
a modest way the work of the author. 
It tells the story of the beginnings of 
chureh life in Kansas. It throws valua- 
ble sidelights upon the political history 
of the times. It is a source and an inter- 
esting source for both the religious and 
political history of one of the most in- 
dividual of the commonwealths of the 
United States. 


Other Biographies 
LITERARY 


Crabbe, by Alfred Ainger. pp. 210. 
Co. 75 ‘celts net. 


Mr, Ainger’s volume in The English Men of 
Letters series deals with an interesting figure in 
English literature. George C rabbe began life as 
acountry doctor, tried his fortune in literature 
and nearly starved in London. He was aided 
in his distress by Edmund Burke, who encour- 
aged the publication of his poems. He took 
orders and settled in the safe haven of a 
church liying. His poetry is little read today, 
but commanded the respect and liking of some 
of the greatest men of his own and the follow- 
ing generation. His tales have the qualities 
of insight and sympathy which now make the 
success of fiction. Mr. Ainger follows his 
theme with interest and gives us an interest- 
ing picture of the poet and his circumstances. 
The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, 2 vols., 


edited by Roger Ingpen. pp. 260, 315. E. P 
Dutton & Co. $7.50 net. 


The editor has written us a brief introduction 
and gathered as further prelude some striking 
paragraphs of appreciations of Leigh Hunt’s 
famous work. It is unnecessary to recom- 
mend a book so well known and delightful. 
We may confine our notice to praise of the 
admirable portraits, handsome print, fine paper 
and general luxurious dress which would de- 
light the heart of such a lover of books as 
Leigh Hunt and which will bring pleasure to 
many readers. 
Walter Pater, « BA Ferris Greenslet. pp. 163. 
McClure, Phillips or 
So quiet and se holawtic a career as that which 
Walter Pater led hardly lends itself to a vivid 
personal biography. In this number of The 
Contemporary Men of Letters series, Mr. 
Greenslet has therefore made his study of the 
literary side of Pater’s life. He has pictured 
his place and work in Oxford and passes in 
review his philosophy of life and his accom- 
plishments in letters. He has given a good 
account of one of the persistent and formative 
elements in current English art and thought. 
Bret Harte, by He ury W. Boynton. pp. 117. 
McClure, P hitlips & Co. 
Versonally Bret Harte fares rather badly at 
Mr. Boynton’s hands, though he receives due 
meed of praise for the first works which made 
him famous. ‘The biographer evidently does 
not wholly respect the character of his subject 
and puts his conclusions frankly and unmis- 
takably before the reader. We fear that this 
judgment is in the main a correct one. It is 
certainly put with distinctness and with force, 


Maemillan 


POLITICAL 
The Love Affairs of Mary of Scots, 
in pp. 487. Sprain ‘ture, ofS 


on Martin Hume. 


A purely political and not romantic study of 
the love affairs of the famous Scottish queen, 
regarded, as she herself and her guardians 
and advisers regarded them, as moves in the 


all her life a central figure. Mr. Hume has 
edited the calendars of Spanish state papers 
in the Ehglish public record office. He is 
familiar with the inns and outs of the compli- 
cated European statesmanship of the time. 
He makes us recognize the fact that the un- 
married queens of England and Scotland made 
their possible or.prospective marriages coun- 
ters in the game of politics they played. The 
difference was that Elizabeth played with an 
invariably cool head, while Mary was betrayed 
by the heat of passion into blunders at critical 
stages of the game. The book is a dispas- 
sionate study of a fascinating theme and clears 
up some points of the tangled history with 
which it deals, 

The Correspondence of William I. and Bis- 


marck, 2 vols., translated by J. A. Ford. pp 
237, 221. F. A. Stokes Co. $4.00. 


These two volumes ‘are of great interest as 
sources of history for the years of Prince 
Bismarck’s ministry in Prussia and Germany. 
The first contains selections from the corre- 
spondence of William the First and Bis- 
marek; the second, letters received from 
other men of note and authority. They cover 
the period of the contest for leadership be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, of the Schleswig- 
Holstein disputes, the wars with Austria and 
France and the organization of the Imperial 
German Government. The translation is ad 
mirable, and the volumes are prefaced with 
striking portraits of the two chief actors. 
Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson, by 


Thos. E. Watson. pp. 535. D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.50 net. 


This is a lively and at times amusing partisan 
history in too rhetorical a style. Mr. Watson 
is ina judicial frame of mind—so long as the 
preface lasts; but later on the appearance of 
certain heads invariably suggests a blow. He 
delights to point out the follies and falsities of 
his fellow-students of Jefferson’s career, and 
he revives the prejudices of the ‘old bitter 
war of words between the Federalists and Jef 

fersonians. On the whole, Hamilton is his 
dearest foe. It is a breezy, if not well propor- 
tioned or judicial-minded account of Jeffer- 
son’s life and public services. 


MINISTERIAL 


John Chambers, by Wm. Elliot Griffis, D. D., 
L. H. D. pp. 159. Andrus & Chureh. 


Dr. Chambers was the pastor for fifty years 
of a Philadelphia independent church, a man 
of strong convictions and character who did 
a large work and had a wide influence in the 
world. Dr. Griffis writes as a child of his 
flock with pious interest, and dedicates this 
sketch to his fellow “alumni,’’ as he ealls 
them, of the church. The book is rather 
too verbose and detailed for general readers, 
but will interest the wide circle of those who 
knew its hero, 

Philander Chase, First Bishop of Ohio and 


Illinois, by Laura Chase Smith. pp.841. E. P. 
Duttop & Co. $3.00 net. 


Bishop Chase was a pioneer in the middle 
West. The child of Congregational parents 
in Vermont, he carried the enthusiasm of his 
conyersion to Episcopacy, backed by a sturdy 
frame and iron constitution, through the hard- 
ships of Western exploration and travel at 
the beginning of the last century. A man of 
autocratic opinions and great self-confidence, 
he made devoted friends and bitter enemies. 
The story is told rather diffusely for general 
readers, but contains much material of in- 
terest for the student of American denomi- 
national history. 

Jonathan Edwards, by Isaac Crook, LL. D. 

pp. 95. Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati. 75 cents. 
Dr, Crook is a Methodist and in the popular 
address which he has here expanded he cannot 
refrain from coupling together Jonathan Ed- 
wards and John Wesley. The comparison, 
however, is an interesting one, his style has 
the liveliness of personal address and his study 
of Edwards is appreciative and sympathetic. 


MUSICAL 


Thirty Years of Musical Life in London 
He rman Kicin. pp. 483. Century Co. $3.40 
net, 


The reminiscences of an English musical critic 
who knew all the celebrities of the last third 
of the nineteenth century in his own depart- 
ment. Mr. Klein made notes from time to time 
which he has expanded into these intimate 
reminiscences. The book is illustrated with 


by 


many portraits and givesa good ideainalively 

style of recent changes of musical taste and the 

character of the composers, players and 

singers described. 7 
Botocks: pp-aut, Couthy On Seo 

An intimate study of one of the most famous 

musie teachers of our generation, translated 

from the French by Genevieve Seymour Lin- 

coln. Professor Leschetizky came in contact 

with most of the composers and musical inter 

preters of his time. His experiences began asa 

member of a princely household and the book 

contains a picture of aristocratic and Bohemian 

artistic life in Russia, Poland and Austria. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cabes pp. a6. « C. inane heres TBO Aet 4g 
This is the second and enlarged ait of an 
autobiography of extraordinary interest. Mr. 
McCabe was received as a boy of sixteen into 
the preparatory schools of the Roman Catholic 
Church and spent twelve years as a Francis- 
can monk. His intellectual and spiritual re- 
vulsion from the methods and conclusions of 
the church at last carried him out of it. A 
thorough student, a keen and broad observer 
and skilled writer, he has given us a remark- 
able picture of the educational and devotional 
methods of the Roman Chureh. Most reminis- 
cences of the kind are narrow and denuncia- 
tory, Mr. McCabe writes with reserve and 
control. The book is full of interesting ma- 
terial for the study of the inner life of the 
Roman Church. 

Laura Brid; 


ence Howe 
» $1.50 net. 


This book is more than the story of remark- 
able intellectual development in the woman 
whose name it bears gained through the single 
avenue of the sense of touch: it is also a me- 
morial by two of his daughters to the memory 
and genius of Samuel Gridley Howe, the foun- 
der of the Perkins Institute for the Blind. 
The story of Dr. Howe’s persevering labors 
and his remarkable success is here first fully 
told. Laura Bridgman, whose death occurred 
in 1889, came to the institute in 1839 and soon 
drew the eyes of the world to herself and her 
teacher by her eager and unprecedented prog- 
ress in knowledge and power of expression. 
The story is told with much interesting detail 
and so carefully were Laura’s mental and spiri- 
tual processes watched and recorded that, in 
addition to its interest for thoughtful readers, 
the book must have great value for students of 
psychology. 


Adventures of an Army Nurse in 
by James erica 4 Munroe. pp. 35 


an, by Maud Howe and Flor- 
all. pp. 394. Little, Brown & Co. ; 


Wars 
Little’ 
Brown & Co 


A character of marked individuality is here 
presented. The material is mainly auto- 
biographical and the editing is done with 
skill and good judgment. A glimpse is given 
of the beautiful relation that subsisted be- 
tween this New England woman and her 
German lover, whose death came in the third 
year of their marriage. She was at the front, 
nursing the sick and wounded with a skill and © 
devotion that make her conspicuous in both 
the war between the states and the Franco- 
Prussian War. Her letters of experience are 
racy, unconventional and informing. The im- 
pression left by the book is that of a noble 
woman, intensely human, forceful in expres- 
sion, untiring in sacrifice, ccna 
stanch and loyal, 

The Life and Wor of George Frederick 

EP Burton on High al 
No one will question the eminence of Mr. 
Watts among the artists of our day, or doubt 
that his biography has a rightful place in the — 
series of Temple biographies, We 1 
however, that the task should have a9 put 
into the hands of so enthus' 
ical a writer as Dr. MacMillan. The te 
his ianergretaiione of Scripture and of n 
has evidently become habitual to him, and 
this book is quite too full of preac 
its purpose. The facts are here, but thes 
completely hidden or overlaid with tat 
appreciations. <A straightforward simp ; 
would have accomplished much more for the 
public understanding of Mr. Watts’s allego- 
ries, which in themselves are usually neither 
overwrought nor recondite. The illustrations 
of the book are beautiful reproductions from 
the artist’s pictures, 
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-. from tuberculosis. 
from John Seeley Ward, Jr., who spent last ; 


In and Around New York 


An Outpost of Trinity 


A new Congregational work has been started 
in the West Farms district under the leader- 
ship of Rev. F. B. Makepeace of Trinity 
Church. A Sunday school has been started 
in a rented store room and the district be- 
tween Crotona Park and Bronx Park is being 
canvassed. Asaresult of one day’s canvass 
thirty scholars were secured. As yet only the 
Sunday school is maintained, but there are 
excellent prospects of the work growing into 
a regular church organization. Mr. Henry 
Natsch of Union Seminary is in charge. 


A Portable Church House 


The Claremont Park Church organized about 
eighteen months ago, holds services in a 
rented parish house on Webster Avenue in 
the Bronx. A site has been purchased, how- 
ever, and on it a portable edifice will be 
erected. The change involves the expenditure 
of about $4,500, all of which is said to be pro- 
vided for. The Claremont Park Church has 
fifty members and 125 in its Sunday school. 
A council is soon to be called to recognize the 
organization. Mr. John C. Whiting is pastor. 


Recognition Service at Broadway Tabernacle 


The second service was held last Sunday in 
the afternoon instead of the evening and was 
a Recognition Service for Dr. Seymour as 
associate pastor. Addresses were made by 
Dr. A. J. Lyman, Dr. Josiah Strong, W. H. 
Thomson, M. D., and Dr. Seymour. 


To Americanize Immigrants 


Notwithstanding protests made last season, 
the Board of Education has decided to main- 
tain free Sunday afternoon lectures and re- 
eitals in some of the public schools this sea- 
son. Those selected are in densely populated 
sections and at the outset lectures in Yiddish 
and Italian will aim to portray the duties of an 
American citizen and to inculcate in newly 
arrived immigrants a love for their new coun- 
try. Last year protests by several ministerial 
associations were disregarded by the Board 
of Education. It came to be the general 
opinion that these Sunday lectures in nowise 
affected church attendance and that their in- 
fluence was wholly good. 


A Hospital for Consumptive Children 

The New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor is planning to estab- 
lish a hospital for poor children suffering 
The suggestion comes 


summer investigating similar institutions in 
Europe. His recital of what is being done for 


sideration of plans to establish social halls in 


_the poor in European cities led also to the con- | 


the thickly populated districts of New York, | 
and to build by popular subscription a large, | 


centrally located bath building to be used in 
winter for an assembly hall. 
was established sixty years ago. 
ton Cutting is president and Dr. Huntington 
of Grace Church a prominent officer. 


Drew Seminary in Settlement Work 

Methodists have a new settlement work in 
New York; established in what was formerly 
the parsonage of Seventh Street Church. The 
settlement is officially known as The Depart- 
ment of Applied Christianity of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, and its maintenance is made 


The association | 
Mr. R. Ful- | 


possible by gifts of Mr. James W. Pear- | 


gall, a trustee of the seminary. At the open- 


ing exercises last week Mr. Jacob A. Riis de- 
livered the first of a series of semi-monthly 


lectures, and addresses were made by Mr. | 


Pearsall, Mr. Bowne, president of the board 
of trustees of the seminary, and Dr. F. M. 
North of the Methodist Church Extension 
Society. 
A School for Lay Workers 

The Bible Teachers’ Training School, Dr. 
Wilbert W. White, president, has begun its 
fourth year. 


The courses treat: The English | 
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Bible; Religious Activity and Sociology ; 
Teacher Training ; Church History ; Compar- 
ative Religions and Missions ; Ethics and Apol- 
ogetics; and Original Biblical Languages. 
Among the lecturers are noted President Pat- 
ton of Princeton, Dr. Schauffler of the City 
Mission, Mr. Speer of the Presbyterian For- 
eign Board, Dr. Rogers of Drew Seminary, 


Dr. McDowell of the Methodist Board of Edu- . 


cation, Dr. Laidlaw of the Federation of 
Churches, Mr. Soltau of London and a num- 
ber of other leaders. A new feature is ‘‘ Visi- 
tor’s Day,’’ to be observed every Friday after- 
noon and evening. On these days the time 
from three to nine P. M., will be devoted to 
studies in prayer, Teacher Training, Individ- 
ual Work for Individuals, Supper, Problems 
of the Christian Life and Missions, Recent 
Oriental Research and the Bible. The school 
has now thoroughly equipped residence halls 
for women and for men, at each of which the 
cost for room and board is six dollars weekly. 
It makes no charge for tuition. The school 
has commenced the publication of a monthly 
bulletin, which advance pages indicate will be 
valuable to Bible teachers. 


In and Around Chicago 


Conference on Secondary Schools 


In celebration of the thirtieth anniversary 
of the installation of Dr. Herbert F. Fisk of 
Evanston as principal of the Preparatory 
School, President James of Northwestern Uni- 
versity arranged a three days’ program, begin- 
ning Oct. 30, for the discussion of the Second- 
ary School. A notable feature of the conference 
was an oration by Congressman Boutell of 
Evanston on the Public High School as the 
Training School for Good Citizens, in which 
he suggested a definite course of study of vari- 
ous branches of government. Among other 
well-known speakers were Principal Stearns 
of Phillips Andover, Professor Coe, Principal 
Tompkins of Chicago Normal School and Pro- 
fessor O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin. 


Commission of Deaconesses 


A unique service was held Wednesday even- 
ing, Noy. 4, in First Church, when Miss M. E. 
Colman of the Chicago Deaconess Home, and 
Miss Kate Dockery of Pana, Ill., were com- 
missioned as associate deaconesses. ‘The com- 
missions, which are the first given by Congre- 
gationalists, were presented in a fitting ad- 


dress by Hon. T. C. McMillan, president of 
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the board of directors. The step was takem 
under the auspices of the State Association. 
Representatives of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety and of the seminary took part. The or- 
ganization for deaconesses has purchased the 
residence of the late President Fisk of the The- 
ological Seminary, and has a home used for 
rest, and other purposes, in Dover. 


Dr. Sydney Strong at Home 

On Nov. 1 Dr. Strong was in his pulpit in 
Second Church, Oak Park, having just re- 
turned from South Africa. On Thursday was 
held the memorial service for Mrs. Strong, 
when Professor Foster, who had preached 
during Dr. Strong’s absence, read a short ae- 
count of Mrs. Strong’s life. Dr. W. E. Bar- 
ton, Secretary Hitchcock, Rev. A. H. Arm- 
strong and Mrs. Ida V. Woodbury also had 
part in the exercises. A large proportion of 
the ministers in and about Chicago were also. 
present. 


Chicago, Nov. 7. FRANKLIN. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THEZTCONGREGATIONALIST TO: 
FRONTIERS WORKERS 


From a friend, Andover, Mass.......... $2.00 
Another friend, Andover, Mass............-.-. 2.00 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 
George C. Vaughn, Salem, Mass.............. 2.00 


MacseETu, 
on a lamp- 
Shim rey. 
stays there. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 

I send it free; am glad to. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


CORN SYRUP 
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Bread. 


is far superior to any other syrup for taffy or candy of any kind. 


Try the following recipe. 


It is convincing. 


Pour asmall tin of Karo Corn Syrup into a kettle holding tour times the amount of 
syrup used and boil over a slow fire for half hour, stirring ali the time to 


prevent boiling over and burning. 


When a little dropped in cold water 


becomes hard, snappy. add 44 of teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, stir 
quickly and thoroughly then pour on greased platters. When cool enough 


to handle without burning the hands, pull. 
hands will keep it from sticking. 


it becomes. Flavor to suit. 


A little butter rubbed on 
The more it is pulled the whiter 


Karo Corn Syrup is good for all home uses from 


griddle cakes to candy. 


Sold in airtight, 


friction-top tins, roc, 25c, 50c. All grocers. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO. 
New York and Chicago. 


Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests. 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


CHAPTER XXIX. AN EASTER SERMON 


It was easy for George Andrews to find the 
address of Kate Deverell’sfather. That is one 
of the incidental uses of organization in the 
church. He had left the region which Kate 
knew in childhood, and had become the head 
of a new school in Kansas City. But to write 
to him that the daughter who had disgraced 
and deserted him, had repented and was ready 
to return, was not so simpleamatter. Indeed, 
Kate had practically forbidden him to write. 
She would not make her renunciation until 
she was sure of a welcome home. 

The sickness in the Woodside neighborhood 
was not yet wholly over, and the church con- 
tinued closed. Andrews was worn out with 
his unceasing attendance on the sick, and 
when he was invited to go down and preach 
a Sunday in Lavenham, his wife persuaded 
him to accept the invitation. 

“You know, my dear,’ she said, ‘‘ that you 
won’t take care of yourself. The church here 
isn’t to be opened for another week. It will 
be Easter Sunday, and it will do you a lot of 
good to see fresh faces. You know it will— 
and I shall have a quiet day, for once.” 

George kissed her as.a protest against this 
last playful irony, and shook his head. But 
Dr. Swift had his word about it and advised 
him to go. His siek were improving; the 
spirit of restlessness was in his brain. He 
listened to his wife’s persuading and went. 

De Wette was at Bowman’s house, and came 
up to Lavenham to hear him. The Bowman 
family worshiped in a village near at hand, 
and De Wette usually went with them, but 
he had not forgotten what he had heard of 
Andrews, and was anxious to hear him 
preach. 

He was not a little surprised when Andrews 
announced his text. It was John 12:21. ‘Sir, 
we would see Jesus.”’ 

“My friends,’ said Andrews, ‘“‘this is 
Easter and many.pulpits will be filled by men 
trying to prove the resurrection of Jesus to be 
a fact. They will tell of a great lawyer 
sitting down to prove it was a myth and 
rising from his study of the evidence with 
a full belief in the truth of the record. Some 
will try by illustration, using the chrysalis— 
the worm and the butterfly. But what mat- 
ters it, if your souls are not resurrected with 
the new birth? 

“These Greeks had heard great things 
about Jesus, but they wanted to see him for 
themselves; and I tell you it is just what the 
world needs today more than anything else— 
it is to see Jesus. 

“Did it ever occur to you that the apostles, 
who lived with him, heard his marvelous 
words and saw his great works, would not 
believe the women that said they had seen 
him alive, until they had seen him for them- 
selyes? Thomas was not alone, and even 
after they saw him some doubted. 

“Now if these men, with all their oppor- 
tunities, doubted until they saw Jesus, how do 
you expect the people here and now are going 
to believe unless they can see Jesus? But 
how can they see him? How did the apos- 
tles see the glory of God? It was in the 
face of Jesus Christ. Just so the world must 
see the glory of Christ in you who profess to 
follow him, I know it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to convert those that 
believe, but it also pleases God by righteous. 
ness of living to convert those who do not be- 
lieve. If the preacher can give evidence by 
his own life and the lives of the members, 
how easy it is to preach! But how hard, 
if the men and women under the preacher's 
eare are living wrong! 

“Let me illustrate what I mean. I once 
heard a great, strong man address a body of 


rough men. The man had once been a sailor 
and a very rough one. 

“** Soon after I was converted,’ he said, ‘my 
wife noticed that there was something wrong. 
I had been so cheerful and kind to her that it 
seemed, she said, as if heaven had begun 
below. But this morning she said: ‘ Jack, 
what’s the matter? ’’ 

©.” T said, ‘‘ Molly, I commenced too 
late. I can’t be a Christian.’’ 

“*Why, whatever be the matter, Jack?” 

““* Well, I noticed that the tackling I bor- 
rowed was lying out in the rain and had got 
rusty, and I’m ashamed that I covered mine 
up and left the captain’s out in the weather.’’ 

“** Nonsense, Jack! Go and tell the cap, 
tain that thoo art sorry and that thoo’ll pay 
for the cleaning. Come, now, go! that’s a 
good fellow.’’ 

“*Well, I did as my wife advised and 
the captain said, “‘O, that’s all right, Jack! 
my man will clean it up.” For you see he was 
pleased that I was sorry and told him so. 

““* Well, lads, all went well for a while and 
I could read my title in the skies: but one 
day I went home very glum. 

*““* Hello, Jack, Jad, what’s the matter 
now?”’ 

“** Molly,” I said, “‘I’’m too old; I can 
never make a Christian.’’ 

““* Why, whatever do be the matter, my 
man?’”’ 

“<Well, I was down Water Street this 
morning, and I passed a butcher’s stall and I 
remembered that I owed him fourteen dollars.” 

** Jack! Jack! how can thoo act'so! Why, 
man, sin’ thoo has stopped the drink thoo has 
saved enow to buy a yoke of oxen. Go thoo 
and pay it like a man, and the interest, too.” 

““*T’m ashamed, Molly.’’ 

“*Thoo ought to be ashamed not to. 
Come, now, go, that’s a good man!”’ 

“* Well, boys, I went to the butcher—and I 
said, ‘‘ | owe you some money.’’ 

“To you?’’ said the butcher. 
remember you.”’ 

“You see, boys, Christian living had 
changed me so the butcher could not recog- 
nize me. 

ee Wiy? 7 said, 
Captain ——? ” 

“*O, yes, but that is a long while ago.” 

*““* Yes, about fourteen years. Look it up.” 

*** Ah, here it is,’’ said the butcher. 

“* Now,” said I, ‘‘ how much will it be at 
five per cent. interest? ”’ 

“““TInterest?” said the butcher. 
mind that.’ 

*¢ But I do,” said I. 
paid him. 

“*Well,”’ said the butcher, “vou are the 
first man who would pay interest.’’ 

““* Well, you see, butcher, I have been con- 
verted.’’ 

*** Lord,” said the butcher, ‘‘if that’s how 
it works, | wish a hundred more that I know 
would catch your trouble.’’ 

““* Trouble! ’’ said I; “why, man, it kills 
trouble.’’ 

‘“** Well, I guess you have the real article, 
Jack,’’ and back I went singing as I reached 
the house, ‘How happy are they who Jesus 
obey.’ 

*** Molly came up, smiling through the tears, 
for she had been praying for me, and kissed 
me. I tell you, boys, a good wife is from the 
Lord. 

*“** Well, | was in fine shape for a long time 
so that my wife had given over being anxious, 
till one day I was quite gloomy again. Molly 
noticed it at once and said: 

“* Jack, lad, what ails thee?’ Is it a little 
touch of malaria’ Thoo had better take a 
little quinine.” 


“T don’t 


“don’t you remember 


“* Never 


So he told me and I 


*** Nay!” said I, ‘‘ quinine won’t cure me. 


I am too old, Molly, for this Christian life.”” 

“<*Tut! tut! Out with it, man! Whatever 
do be the matter now? ”’ 

“* Well, I met Jack Walters today, and 
thoo know I gave him a thrashing just before 
I was converted; and today I felt all the old 
Adam come up, and I wanted to lick him 
again.’’ 

‘««'This was too much for my Molly: ‘* Thoo 
great coward, Jack, to hit a little man like 
Walters! Ise ashamed of thoo.”” And then 
she burst into tears. 

*“*T couldn’t stand the tears = I said, 
** Molly, what couldI do?”  , 

“** To? Why thoo should go sinlight and 
find Jack Walters and tell him thoo art 
ashamed of thyself and ask him to forgive 
thee.’’ 

che Why, Hoty, I would sooner take a lick- 
ing.’ 

*** Thoo’ll get worse than a licking, if thoo 
doesn’t go,’’ and she ran into her room and 
shut the door. ; 

“*T felt as if I could drown myself, but 
after a little I said: ‘* Molly! ”’ 

“** No answer. 

*** Molly, dear.” 

*** Well, what is’t? ”’ 

** 7/1] do it the first time I see him.’’ 

“**Go now and see him, and get thy soul 
out of the devil’s pawn.” 

““*T’ll go, Molly! I’ll go.’”’ 

*“**T soon found Walters. He was across 
the street when I saw him, and I made such 
haste to reach him that he thought I meant 
fight; and he squared up at me like a bantam. 
He was no coward, and I had not conquered 
him. But I said: “Nay, nay, Jack, I am 
not for fighting. I have come to say I am 
ashamed of myself for that drubbing, and I 
want thoo to forgive me.’”’ 

“** And then, boys, I had conquered Walters, 
for he burst into tears. I also conquered my- 
self.’ 

“There,’”’ said Andrews, ‘‘ were three men 
who had a little view of Jesus—the captain, 
when the borrowed tackle came home; the 
butcher, when the bill was paid in full, and 
Jack Walters when he was asked to forgive. 
But that is not all—the great rough men who 
heard Jack’s sermon saw Jesus, too, and some 
felt the power of an endless life. 

“This poor old world, with all its sorrows, 
needs, although it knows it not, a sight of 
Jesus. My brethren, when you go from 
church think if there is not something you 
can say or do to a neighbor that will discover 
Jesus. If you do, resurrection has already 
begun in your own heart.’”’ 


CHAPTER XXX. DARE-DEVIL KATE AS A 
SPECIAL PROVIDENCE 


John Bowman’s farm was so far out of the 
neighborhood of the lumber villages, that up 
to Easter time his sister’s family had escaped 
the epidemic diseases which had wrought such 
havoc in the region of the camps. 

But a little later the pestilence, which often 
seemed to walk across the world om the seven- 
league boots of fable, appeared also” in the 
neighborhood of the farm. It was 
vastly more fatal then than now when J 
knowledge has increased and we know better 
how to handle it. In the camps 
it had been present that winter in its 
malignant form. Hatched in the ¢rov 
homes and filthy yards it had lost ne 
terrible malignancy when it came to the 
and simple life of John Bowman’s farm. — 

One child after another sickened, and at las 
the sister took it in its most hopeless for 


One child after another died in John Bow- 
man’s arms, his own little daughter first of 
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all, and they went not unaccompanied, for 
the mother followed quickly through the gates 
into the presence of the King. As with many 
others in northern Michigan that winter, three 
weeks swept all life out of the home. 

Some men, so spared in utter loneliness, took 


to drink to drown their thoughts, or drifted 


aimlessly from what had been their home, 
eraving excitement and seeking it in crowds. 
Bowman was no such weakling. As his 
house had been the first to be stricken, so, 
when his hands were so utterly and bitterly 
set free, he felt his own need of the friendly 
faces of men as a Call to service. He would 
not call back De Wette tu share his loneliness. 
He did not go where the pestilence would not 
follow to remind him of his dead. Help in 
sickness was as precious as it was hard to find 
and he would be a helper. So he nursed the 
children of others with a fierce intensity, as if 
his grudge against the death angel who had 
robbed him of his own might be conquered in 


saving others from his clutch. 


For aman at such a time, in such a mood, 
there was no lack of occupation. His own 
house stood untenated, his stock were cared 
for by a neighbor, while he went out from 
house to house fighting the battle of the weak. 
His great strength bore him through endur- 
ances which would have killed an ordinary 
man. His skill grew with practice. His 
patience never failed. And the kingdom of 
heaven seemed very near to him, while he fol- 
towed the example of his Lord on earth. 

The disease had spread over the farming 
country, and there were few unstricken homes. 
Only with the coming of the heats of early 
summer did it begin to wear itself out and 
leave a world where it had wrought such sor- 
row and filled so many little graves. 

But with these early summer heats even the 
iron strength of John Bowman, worn down by 
strain and sorrow, gave way suddenly. He 
had been fighting death for a neighbor’s child 
—the last of a flock which the plague had left 
motherless, and when the victory was won he 
turned back to his own house to make some 
needful changes in his clothing and get a night 
of rest. 

Here a neighbor found him the next day in 
a delirium of fever, and he and his wife took 
eare of him while waiting an answer to a tele- 
gram sent to De Wette, who had been for 
weeks away from home on a long business 
trip. The despatch found De Wette at Kan- 
sas City and the reply was prompt. 

De Wette knew that the neighbor would 
have more than he could do to look after Bow- 
man, in addition to his own family and the 
care of both the farms. His agent-was a law- 
yer in Lavenham and would do the best he 
could, but of necessity at arm’s length and 
without being able to leave his business. 

Then he thought of George Andrews, less 
than twenty miles away and always ready to 
help, and he telegraphed to him: “‘ My friend 
John Bowman sick three miles out of Laven- 
ham. See doctor and Lawyer Sloan, my agent 
there. Get nurse. Never mind expense. Go 
to Chicago, if necessary, but get nurse. I will 
settle all bills. I come by earliest train.” 

George Andrews had never had so long a 
telegram, or one that caused him more per- 
plexity. John Bowman was a name without 
meaning to him, yet the call was evidently of 
the most urgent kind, and one he could not 
well refuse; all the more because it had the 
emphasis of De Wette’s character behind it. 
It was evident that De Wette was terribly in 
earnest and the matter admitted of no delay. 
But sickness and funerals in his own parish 
quite as little admitted of delay. And there 
was no woman to be found in all the neigh- 
borhood who could be trusted as a nurse in 
serious illness. 

On reading the telegram Andrews seized his 
hat and rushed out of the house in search of 
Dr. Swift, who by this time had set up his 
own office in the village. But Dr. Swift had 
gone for an all-day trip to the farthest of the 
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George returned with lingering steps, doubt- 
ful of what he ought to do. It was impossible 
for him to go that day to Layenham. He 
could not leave his own flock for a stranger— 
the sick who needed him unvisited, the dead 
who had trusted him not to be buried without 
a prayer with those who mourned. 

As he passed the restaurant, Kate Deverell 
appeared at the door and beckoned him in. 

“Hilder,” she said, ‘‘ I’ve got a package here 
I want you to send to some woman who don’t 
get enough to eat. I get so tired of eating,’’ 
she explained, ‘‘ seeing folks come in here 
who never learnt their manners, that I’d like 
to have a little something done out-of-doors, 
and maybe they’d be decent.’’ 


‘* Thank you!” said George. ‘‘ There’s Mrs. 


Peterson. She don’t get bread enough for all 
those children, I’m afraid. I’ll send it out to 
her.” 


“* But, elder, you look worried. 
matter? ”’ 

Now Andrews never would have chosen 
Kate as counselor in his perplexity, though 
she had paid him the high compliment of 
opening her heart and telling him her own 
sad story. ‘* But,’ he said to himself, ‘‘ why 
not? She might know of some one. When 
I’m at my wits’ end, why should I wonder if 
the Lord sends an unusual messenger? His 
angels don’t all wear white robes or spread 
their wings to show me who they are.”’ 

‘“The trouble is, Mrs. Deverell,” he said, 
“that a friend has telegraphed asking me to 
find a nurse for a sick man down in Lavenham. 
I don’t know who he is, but you know there 
isn’t a nurse to be had in the whole neighbor- 
hood. Heis rich enough to pay, and tells me 
to go to Chicago and get a trained nurse out 
of the hospital if necessary. The worst of it 
is that I simply can’t get away. There’s a 
funeral out East, Tom Bedlow’s boy, you 
know, and another up at Camp Twelve. I’ve 
been to see the doetor, but he’s gone off for 
the day and I don’t know what to do.” 

“Ts that all? You needn't worry about 
that. I know just the woman and I’ll go and 
get her and take her down. You needn’t 
worry a bit.” 

** But who is she?” 

““O, a woman down at the county-house. 
Right handy it is, too. I went down there to 
see my Tilly’s aunt. She’s an old woman and 
so troublesome they couldn’t keep her at home 
any more. Well, this woman I’m telling you 
about was taken there sick, but since she’s 
better she has made that poor old woman so 
comfortable, right there in the poorhouse, too, 
that she said it was the most like heaven of 
any place she ever saw. There’s no réason 
why she should stay in the poorhouse, though 
she hasn’t any place to go, but the matron 
won’t spare her. She nurses the sick and 
looks after the children and earns her keep 
over and over again. I’ll have hard work to 
get her, but if you’ll offer her good pay, I’ll 
take her out, if I have to murder the matron 
to get the key.’’ 

The gleam in Kate’s eyes was mischief, not 
ferocity, and Andrews laughed. 

‘“* Offer her as much as you think proper. 
But I can’t advance the money, I’m afraid.’’ 

“©, never mind. I’ve got a bit laid up for 
such as that. What’did you say the name 
was?” 

‘* Here’s the telegram. If you can get her, 
take her to Lawyer Sloan’s, and he will send 
you out. If you can’t get her, get some one, if 
you have to go to Grand Rapids or Chicago, 
and let me know. God bless you fora friend 
in need.” 

It was almost time for the train. Kate 
Deverell ran to prepare, leaving the telegram 
on the counter. She took some bills from a 
secret hoard and heard the train whistle as she 
closed it up again. With a last shouted direc- 
tion to her helper, she ran out of her back 
door and just climbed on the platform as the 
train was moving out. 

A moment later she put her hand into the 
pocket of her gown and gave a jump, as if a 
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bee had stung her. 
said to herself. 


** Well, I am a fool!’ she 
*T’ve left that telegram on 
the counter, and how am I going to know? 
O, well, Kate Deverell, if you are a fool, 
you’re about as smart as some other folks I 
know. You have to go to Lawyer Sloan. 
Well, you see him first, and it don’t matter 
what the man’s nameis. He’ll know and tell 
you himself.’’ 

So Kate went to see Lawyer Sloan as soon 
as she left the train. But she wasn’t going 
to confess that she didn’t know her errand. 
She meant to get the name out of the lawyer, 
so she said: 

“*T’ve come from George Andrews ’— 

““O, yes! Are you the nurse?”’ 

** No! but I’ve come to get one.” 

“Well, madam, if you do you’ll be more 
lucky than we have been. Who is she?” 

But Mrs. Deverell didn’t mean to acknowl- 
edge that her nurse was to come out of the 
poorhouse. ‘* You tell me where to go,’’ she 
said, ‘Sand I’ll bring her.” 

Lawyer Sloan was in a hurry and, truth to 
tell, there was a combative look in Kate 
Deverell’s eyes which he did not like. 

‘* Very well,’’ he said; ‘‘go down to Brown’s 
stable—tell him I sent you. He knows where 
to go, and the sooner you get your nurse there 
the better. 

“But if you don’t get her,’ he added, as a 
parting shot, ‘‘ be sure to let me know.” 

So Kate made her visit to the county-house 
and enlisted Hilda’s sympathy by an appeal 
for the helpless man. Then she fortified her 
for an interview with the matron by offering 
her big wages for her work. 

Hilda stipulated that Mary should go, too, 
and Kate had no objection, if Hilda would 
take all the risks. 

The matron made a fight to keep her nurse 
and schoolma’am—the stay of her housekeep- 
ing and the sunshine of the house, but Kate 
carried too many guns, and, almost before she 
knew it, had Hilda and Mary bundled into the 
wagon, and started off. 

Kate Deverell would have gone, too, just to 
make sure that it was all done right, but Hilda 
would not hear of that. 

“Tt can’t be worse than the poorhouse,”’ she 
said. ‘If there’s a sick man to take care of, 
I’m sure I shan’t be lonely.’’ 

So Kate managed to catch the afternoon 
train and duly reported to Andrews that the 
nurse was found, and Andrews telegraphed 
De Wette that all was done as he had re- 
quested. And Lawyer Sloan, whom Kate had 
seen on her way to the train, telegraphed that 
John Bowman had help, and the despatches 
found De Wette at Kansas City just starting 
on his way to Michigan and gave him a good 
night’s sleep on the cars. 


CHAPTER XXXI. DE WETTE’S JOURNEY 


De Wette’s business interests were largely 
in real estate. Beginning with the sale of his 
farm in the midst of the petroleum excitement, 
he had gradually extended his study of the 
promising conditions of the country until he 
knew the great centers of the West as thor- 
oughly as any man of his time. He foresaw 
the growth that was to be, and marked its 
lines of progress with an almost unfailing 
sagacity. If his judgment sometimes failed, 
it was only because the conditions of the 
problem were too large for any single mind to 
grasp. He still played the great game, not 
greedily, as of old, or with intent to drown 
unhappy thoughts, but with keen interest and 
a growing purpose. 

He saw life growing up in a dozen states, 
rich in the promise of great deeds of good or 
evil, plastic to the touch and capable of the 
noblest achievements, but too much occupied 
with its own great tasks of taking possession 
and building the first necessities and comforts 
of life, to take much thought for higher things. 
The same broad outlook that made him a sue- 
cessful investor lent itself also toa vision of 
the future that awaited church and school. 
The coyetousness which had once possessed 
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him had been transmuted into a passion for 
laying deep foundations which should serve 
the higher purposes of the kingdom of God. 

It was of this he talked to Andrews, who in 
his little corner was doing the same work, as 
a statesman may talk to some consul or com- 
mercial agent whom he meets on one of his 
tours of inspection. He told of schools that 
were beginning in sparse villages which some 
day would be centers of great light and power. 
They had no endowment but the faith and 
self-denial of the men and women who taught 
in them or sustained them, but they had no 
lack of eager students. He told of wicked 
places where some brave men had gone alone 
in the name of Christ or some few women wit- 
nessed with the transforming light of purity 
and truth. 

De Wette was never at his best an eloquent 
man, but he came nearer eloquence in these 
enthusiastic tales than ever in his life before, 
and he found in Andrews an absorbed and 
sympathetic listener. For Andrews, too, had 
moments of prophetic vision when he would 
gladly have exchanged his half a county of 
rough farms and shifting lumber camps for 
a whole state, when energy burned in his 
yeins and the daily life seemed too narrow for 
the work he longed to do. 

On that Easter afternoon in Lavenham, 
Andrews and De Wette, having dined to- 
gether, were talking of the work. De Wette 
spoke of the new towns of the Southwest, of 
churches that were pre-empting ground for 
Christ, of schools that were doing work as 
pioneers. He spoke of Kansas City and a 
school that he had seen and aided there. 

With the name of city and of school, An- 
drews came down to earth from his heavenly 
dream of the swift coming of God’s kingdom, 
to remember that this was the school of which 
Mrs. Deverell’s father, Mr. Murchison, was 
the head. 

“0,” he cried, forgetting that he inter- 
rupted, ‘do you know that school ?”’ 

‘“‘T was there last summer and I hope to 
visit it again this spring. I have some lots in 
Kansas City that I want to see about.” 

‘* And when are you going to start ?’’ 

*°O, in a week or two. I have to go East 
first. It may be six weeks before I get there. 
Do you know anybody there?” 

‘No, but I want to ask you to do an errand 
for me, if you will.”’ 

‘Why, certainly, with pleasure.”’ 

“Tt may not be a pleasure.” 

‘Well, if you are willing to ask it, I will 
risk the rest—if it is something I can do.” 

**T will tell you the story,” said Andrews, 
‘and you can decide. I wouldn’t dare to ask 
it for myself.” 

So, without mentioning names, or telling 
where the missing daughter was, except that 
she was “somewhere hereabouts’? Andrews 
told Kate Deverell’s story. 

It appealed to the master passion of De 
Wette’s heart, and he promised that he would 
make all haste to finish up his eastern business 
and go to Kansas City. There was never a 
doubt in his heart that the father would be 
ready to forgive. Andrews had hard work, 
for Kate’s sake, to urge caution on him in ap- 
proaching the subject. It seemed monstrous 
to De Wette that the father of any earthly 
prodigal should be less eager than the good 
father in the parable. 

The business that he had in hand in Pitts- 
burg and Philadelphia proved unexpectedly 
lingering and vexatious. Then he was called 
suddedly to a still farther journey to the dis- 
tant South. It was not until June that he 
reached Kansas City on his homeward way. 

It was there that the first news of Bowman’s 
troubles reached him—awaited him, in fact, 
on his arrival, and the first anxious hour was 
taken up in sending messages to Andrews and 
the agent in Lavenham to arrange for Bow- 
man’s needs. Then, with an anxious heart, 
he set out for a call on Mr. Murchison. 

For all his keen observation and knowledge 
of men, on some sides of his nature De Wette 
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was of a childlike simplicity. He had puzzled 
over his strange errand and the eaution which 
Andrews had insisted on, and tried to devise 
ways of approach to the wronged father’s 
heart. But always the father’s heart in his 
own bosom protested that art was out of 
place. So he came to the interview with a 
mind undecided as to what it might be wise 
to say. 

As one of the benefaetors of the school he 
was a welcome guest. The plain room in 
which Mr. Murchison’s work was done was 
piled high with books, and showed the lack 
of a woman’s ordering care. Mr. Murchison’s 
face was marked with sorrow, but his manner 
showed the studied grace of thought for oth- 
ers. He was a man who invited confidences, 
but promised none; the sort of man of whom 
it would be difficult to ask questions that in- 
volved a penetration beyond the rigid bounds 
of his own guarded personality. De Wette 
was puzzled, but, after a few words about the 
school, he chose the simplest method—the 
method that in Nathan’s hands had come so 
close home to the heart of David. 

““T want your advice,” he said, ‘‘in regard 
to a sad case that I learned about some time 
ago.”’ 

This was familiar ground to Mr. Murchison. 
He had been counselor to many a man and 
boy, and the sympathetic look came naturally 
to his eyes. He sat listening, graye and alert, 
yet approachable, the very image of the wise 
counselor who sits aloof and out of hidden 
springs of his own wisdom brings forth help 
for others. 

De Wette had marked the story well as 
Andrews told it, and it lost little in its double 
transmission from the daughter’s lips to the 
father’s ears. With a simple eloquence he 
pictured the girl’s life in. the woods, the choir- 
meetings, the coming of the stranger with a 
culture and sympathy unknown before, the 
dawn of love in the heart of the motherless 
and tempted girl, the betrayal and flight, the 
horror of great darkness in the city streets. 
There was no glossing over of sin, but there 
was the vibrating tone of the father’s longing 
for the child’s return which in his own expe- 
rience De Wette had learned so well. 

The father sat like a man stunned by a blow 
which had taken him unawares. Thus far he 
had listened with a kindling light in eyes that 
looked to confirm the meaning of the words. 
But De Wette got no further. 

With a ery of, ‘‘Do you know my Kate?” 
forced from him, as if against his will, he rose 
from his chair. j 
* “No, no!’’ said De Wette, “I don’t know 
her, but I know where she is. No, no, I 
mean ’’— 

“May God forgive you, if you are playing 
with the feelings of afather. In God’s name 
what do you know, and why do you bring 
this tale to me?” 

Then De Wette pulled himself together, 
and, interrupted again and again by eager 
questions, told all that he knew. 

When Mr. Murchison had gathered all the 
information that he could, he called in his 
assistant and announced that he was going on 
a journey, and would leave the management 
of the school to him. 

‘“*T could not sleep a night,” he said, ‘‘ when 
the door I have long thought closed is open.’ 

De Wette, eager to be at Bowman’s bed- 
side and minister to his need, left business 
fora more convenient time and together they 
took the evening train. Over and over again 
they weighed the story of Kate as Andrews 
had told it, and more and more their hearts 
grew strong as they left the miles behind 
them. For one there was assurance that the 
daughter’s heart had come back to its home 
again; for the other a simple faith that the 
friend would be spared and the missing niece 
discovered. For still, as of old, in De Wette’s 
thought, Hilda and John Bowman were assc- 
ciated, so that the remembrance of the one 
was certain to suggest the other. 

(Teo be continued.) 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Nov. 15, Sunday. Longing for Tsrael—Rom. — 

10: 1-21. 

Paul was a great Jew before he became a 
great Christian. Find a true patriot and you 
will also find a man who is capable of a world- 
wide affection formen. To be a follower of 
Christ is to love more, not less—as some weak 
heads declare. Note Paul’s feeling of the 
presence of Christ. The help was ready, the 
word of faith had but to be spoken. But this 
word of faith meant the self-commital of the 
whole man to Christ’s care. Whenever Christ 
has seemed far away the church has marked 
time. It is the sense of his present leadership 
which enables us to go forward with enthusi- 
asm and to become a power with men: 


Noy. 16. A Doxology.—Rom. 11: 25-36. 

Israel had refused its opportunity—it must 
stand aside to let the other nations haye their 
chance. It is our time now. But Paul’s 
thought takes a wider forward sweep, and he 
believes that when we have had our chance 
the mercy of God is to include the Jews. The 
doxology with which this passage ends could 
only have come out of a great and a poetic 
soul. God was more to Paul’s thought than 
he is to most of us. 


Noy. 17. A Living Saerifice.—Rom. 12: 1-3. 

Do we feel an abrupt and belittling descent 
from the doxology of the closing yerse of the 
last chapter to Paul’s entreaty for the conse- 
eration of the body? Paul did not think so. 
The margin says “‘ worship ”—the consecration 
of the body is our worship, well-pleasing to 
God. It also puts “age” in place of world. 
It was an age of fearful evil in which the 
Romans lived. Society organized in hostility 
to God or indifference to his will is the world 
which we are not to be fashioned after. The 
transformation is by right thinking and choos- 
ing—the experiment of loving obedience to 
God. 


Nov. 18. Christian Virtues.—Rom. 12: 4-21. 
Over against this world, or age, the social 
order to which we are not to be conformed, 
is another social order knit together like the 
members of a great body. Elsewhere Paul 
says that we are the body of Christ that in us 
Christ is living his life. We cannot make more 
of the union between Christ and his people 
than Christ himself has made. These virtues 
are its fruits. He lives in us for our own sake 
—many of us have come that far—but that he 
lives in us for himself we are not so ready to 
believe. But what a motive it would be for 
righteous living if we did believe it. 


Noy. 19. Good Citizenship.—Rom. 13: 1-7. 

This is a universal principle which it must 
have been difficult to carry out in the days of 
Paul. Both in refraining and in doing Chris- 
tians ought to be good citizens. ‘ To all their 
dues’ the words suggest consideration of the 
dues in order to render them. The Christian 
should be a thoughtful citizen. 


Nov. 20. The Armor of Light—Rom. 13: 

8-14. 

Put off the works of darkness, put on—note 
the parallel—both the armor of light and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is a sttiking figure. 
Christ is our armor of light. To be clothed 
with Christ is to be protected by light—of 


course against the works of darkness. 


b * 

Nov. 21. Social Responsibilities —Rom, 4: 

1-12, ¥ 

Individual responsibility, kindly ‘tolerance 
and charity for every one—are our souls wide 
enough to allow these two to dwell 0 
them side by side? The church is no 
for the discussion and decision of } 
If a man has a morbid conscience, let 
correct or obey it, but not attempt to make it 
the judgment test for others. The faith is the 
main thing, the rest is for God to teach. 
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Something About Authors and Their Publishers 


By Clara E. Laughlin of the Editorial Staff of the 


“Where do they all come from,” gasps the 
busy individual, dazed by the number and 
yariety of new books urged on his notice. 

Where do they all come from? Ah, that is a 
story as fascinating as any in those same 
books! If only one could know it in full! 
But one never does. What is known and 
knowable about the history of these books 
prior to the time they are piled high on shop 
counters, is extremely interesting. 

Let us suppose a typical young man named 
Adams. He works on a newspaper in, let us 
say, Des Moines. He has been working there 
ever since he left college, and he isn’t getting 
on as fast as he could wish. He learns of the 
tremendous successes certain young men are 
enjoying with their first books. A year ago 
they were obscure nobodies like himself, 
today, they are famous and, if report be true, 
rich. He will write a book! 

He looks into the matter a little and finds 
that some of the most pronounced of recent 
successes have been historical romances and 
he decides that he will write one of these ro- 
mances. He reads several to find out what 
the ingredients and process of manufacture 
seem to be, and then he falls into a brown 
study. 

He decides that the Colonial and Revolu- 

tionary epoch of the Eastern states and Canada 
have had ample justice done them. He lives 
in Iowa. He has seen the mighty Mississippi 
many times and has always delighted in its 
history. He decides that he will write of the 
romance of the Jesuits and their early voy- 
ages, the couriers dw bois and the Indians of 
the Middle West. 
' So to work he goes to study about his chosen 
period. He takes his vacation time to paddle 
over a good part of the river’s course to get all 
his “‘background’’ wellin mind. — 

He next considers what choice and variety 
of characters are available for his story—mis- 
sionary priests, savages, an early explorer or 
two; where shall he get his hero, and more 
important and difficult, his heroine? He de- 
cides that they must come from the Old World. 
Very well, what brought them to the New? 
A little plot against authority, a little duelling, 
an escape by night, and presto! the hero is 
here, while religion brings the’ heroine and 
greed the villain. The heroine is a Huguenot, 
the villain the man who has betrayed her 
father to the persecuting government, and 
now pursues the daughter for her love. Mr. 
Adams is progressing! He works hard on 
his story. Perhaps he writes it all out at 
white heat and then puts in long, laborious 
months correcting, polishing, verifying. Per- 
haps he cannot work that way, but must pro- 
ceed slowly, never leaving a page until it is as 
good as he can make it. Good work is done 


- both ways—aye, and bad work, too! 


Presently the book is done and sent—where? 
Mr. Adams’s acquaintance with publishers is 
small indeed. Until the idea of publishing a 
book of his own took possession of him the 
publisher’s imprint on a book meant nothing 
to him. He searches the literary magazines 
for news of the big successes. But to his be- 
wilderment, he finds that nearly all of the 
first-class publishing houses have had notable 
successes. 

What happens at the other end of the line 
is something like this: An expressman comes 
into the receiving room of Galley, Proof & 
Co., with a half dozen bundles all curiously 
similar. A boy signs the expressman’s book 
and opens the parcels. In a big book he en- 
ters But Yet A Hero, with the author’s name, 
address, and date of receipt, and then gives 
the manuscript a number; the other parcels get 
similar treatment. In due course of time the 
manuscripts find their way to the hands of a 
preliminary reader who sorts out the mani- 
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festly impossible for immediate return, takes 
a dip into the possible, and with a rapidity 
born of experience sorts them into two classes, 
the probable and improbable. To tell on what 
basis this sorting is done, would necessitate 
telling the history and peculiarity of each 
separate house. For instance one of the mani- 
festly impossible manuscripts, in that lot in 
which Mr. Adams’s book arrived, is a five- 
volume history of American Navigation, and 
this particular house has decided not to pub- 
lish any more five-volume histories. It costs 
to publish books like that, and the return is 
extremely problematical. The publisher has 
the right, certainly, to decide on what he will 
take his risks. 

Another of these half-dozen manuscripts 
which is brought to the bar of judgment at the 
same time, is called Sweet Sixteen, the romantic 
adventures of a miraculously lovely young 
miss who married an English duke. The 
reader sighs a little as he lays it aside for 
return with the fibbing little slip that its re- 
turn implies no lack of merit in the manu- 
seript, but only unavailability for that partic- 
ular house. 

Another “‘impossible’’ is the rambling, inco- 
herent effusion of some poor old country- 
woman who has read newspaper stories of 
the wealth gained in writing and hopes to 
send her boy to school by writing some ‘‘ true 
story’’? out of her reminiscences. The poor 
soul is guiltless of ideas or grammar, and har- 
dened as one gets to this sort of thing it is 
apt to wrench the reader’s heart-strings a bit 
to return it. 


The fifth parcel is But Yet A Hero. He 


starts in. The first page presents a pretty . 


piece of descriptive writing of an unhackneyed 
sort. It avoids trite expressions and shows 
an appreciation of the picturesque. ‘The first 
chapter moves briskly and ends dramatically. 
Good! That night the reader carries Mr. 
Adams’s manuscript home with him, and 
finds that the reading of it is not such a great 
task as some. The story goes with a swing, 
there are clever characterizations and next day 
But Yet A Hero is ranked as a ‘‘ probable” 
and ticketed for another reader. This second 
reader may be a critic on one of the big metro- 
politan dailies, or some one of literary dis- 
cernment connected with one of the magazines 
published by the house of Galley, Proof & Co., 
or even a writer of repute. The preliminary 
reader himself may be the chief literary ad- 
visor of his house, or he may be merely a 
literary ‘‘ hack” sufficiently acute to separate 
wheat from chaff in a first sifting. Nowadays, 
he is more apt than not to be the head of the 
manuscript department, and a personage of 
some considerable sort, for the agony of appre- 
hension lest something really good be over- 
looked is so great that the tendency is to 
intrust the preliminary reading to none but 
the best. 

The second and third and fourth readers 
are chosen for different reasons. The first 
reader thinks the story good but dislikes the 
literary style. He doesn’t trust a single 
opinion, so he sends But Yet A Hero to some 
one with a keen taste for a nicely “‘ carpen- 
tered’’ story—some one who will forgive a 
good deal for a well-knit plot. This some 
one returns the manuscript with the judg- 
ment that the story is excellent. Satisfied 
that it must be pretty: good if this reader 
approved it, the head of the manuscript de- 
partment now sends it out to a reader who 
is a critic of style. He returns the book with 
a rather lengthy report. He says the style 
is somewhat rasping and very uneven, but 
that it seems to him susceptible of amend- 
ment and that the story merits considerable 
effort in the matter of remaking. Mr. Adams 
is getting very near his dearly-desired goal. 


Interior 


A fourth reader, knowing nothing of previ- 
ous verdicts, gets the book, and he does not 
like it at all—has an unconquerable prejudice 
against historical romances. Nothing daunted, 
the house pays his fee, as it has paid the others, 
and though prices for reading vary widely, 
according to the house and to the reliance it 
places on certain persons’ judgment, it will 
be safe to say that But Yet A Hero has cost 
Galley, Proof & Co., so far, about thirty dol- 
lars, possibly a good deal more; but before 
it invests many hundreds in publishing the 
book, it is more than willing to pay for some 
more readings. 

Out again it goes, this time to some one 
whose opinion on the “‘ saleability ”’ of a book 
is highly valued by the house. This some 
one—guessing, of course, for that is all that 
even experience of the widest sort will allow 
one to do—says the book has “go” init. And 
when ten or fifteen dollars has been expended 
for this opinion, the head of the house will 
take the book home with him over night and 
give it a looking over. Then he has a talk 
with his literary advisor, and next day Mr. 
Adams gets a telegram, “‘‘Can you come on? 
Want to see you.’ Galley, Proof & Co.” 
Needless to say Mr. Adams ‘goes on.’ 
Arrived in the metropolis Mr. Adams hardly 
waits to find himself a boarding place, he is 
so eager to present himself to the office of 
Galley, Proof & Co. ‘‘Mr. Adams,” says 
Mr. Proof, extending his hand, cordially, ‘I 
am glad to see you. I hope we are going to 
publish a very good book of yours.’’ 

“*T hope so, too,” says Mr. Adams, fer- 
vently. 

““ Well, it all depends on you,” says Mr. 
Proof, and proceeds to lay before him the 
particulars in which his book pleases and 
those wherein it displeases the house of Gal- 
ley, Proof & Co. 

‘“Now,” says Mr. Proof, in a very straight- 
to-the-point way, “if you will do what you 
can in this matter, we will do what we ean. 
It will cost us, let us say, roughly, about 
$1,500 to manufacture 2,000 copies of your 
book and give it affair amount of publicity. 
As it stands now it is not, to our minds, a 
good investment, but we are willing to help 
you make it so. If you will stay here, under 
our supervision, and remake it to suit us, we 
will give youzthe consulting aid of an expert 
eritic and ‘ book-constructionist,’ which will 
cost us at least $100 more. Then we will 
make a contract with you, to assume all cost 
of manufacture and advertising, and to pay 
you a royalty of tenfper cent. after the first 
1,000, with a sliding} scale, as we call it, of 
fifteen per cent. after 10,000 and twenty per 
cent. after 40,000. Is this satisfactory to 
you?”’ 

Mr. Adams says it is, wires for leave to re- 
main, and sets to work under the advice of 
the reader, who suggested what his book most 
needed. The next few weeks are full of hard 
work, and sometimes Mr. Adams feels little 
enough like a proud young author, and very 
much like a little boy at school. So Mr. 
‘Adams brings his book to what seems to all 
concerned a far better state for publication, 
and signs his wonderful|first contract and 
goes home. 

And in due time But Yet a Hero comes out 
and “‘ catches on,’’ as they say in the publish- 
ing world, and soon the 10,000 mark is reached 
and Mr. Adams is $1,350 ‘‘to the good”’ on his 
first venture. More people write good novels, 
even excellent novels, at a rate of payment 
averaging two to three hundred dollars, but 
we will let Mr. Adams represent one of the 
very small proportion who {make out of an 
arduously-written novel anything like good, 
day laborer’s wages. 

Not the keenest publisher can foretell what 
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the public will buy and what it will refuse. 
It is an open secret of the publishing world 
that some of the most phenomenal successes 
of late years have led publishers to offer tre- 
mendous inducement to get the next work of 
the successful author, and after having paid 
almost fabulous prices for it, have been heavy 
losers thereby. So, too, many of the most 
spectacular successes have been “ turned 
down” by reader after reader, until they fin- 
ally fell into the hands of some one of keener 
discernment than the rest, some one who saw 
the faults in the present work, but thought 
he saw how they could be remedied, and who 
labored with the author with happy results. 
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It is a world of exciting uncertainties—the 
publishing world. Dealing in mining stock is 
hardly so problematical. But when all con- 
cerned, save the critics of the press, and the 
critics of the public, are agreed, and a book is 
launched, the biggest chance of all is still 
ahead. The reviewers may laud the book to 
the skies, and the public, the buyers, may 
hold aloof and refuse to make it “‘go.’”’ Or the 
reviewers may score the book most terribly, 
and the publie buy it by the car load. After a 
lifetime of experience, the keenest, most sagac- 
ious of publishers can only guess, after all. 

Few of that vastly important body, the read- 
ing public, realize how anxiously they are re- 


; bow 
garded in the world where books are made, 


or have any idea how many efforts have been 
made to gauge their taste, how many hopes — 


are builded on the great, unknowable quantity 
of which every buyer of books isa part. The 
bookshops, the publishers’ catalogues and ad- 
vertisements, are full of a pathetic depend- 
ence on chance fancy. Authors and pub- 
lishers are terribly anxious to be purveyors of 
what the public wants in the matter of nour- 
ishment for its hungry mind, its faded spirit, 
its ardent soul, its loving heart. After all, 


the buyers are the makers of literature, and it 


behooves every one to buy carefully, almost 
prayerfully, with this mighty faet in mind. 


The Woman’s Board Meeting in New Haven 


It is delightful to have an opportunity to tell 
the stay-at-homes what-they have missed in 
not attending this, the thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the board. 

New Haven greeted us with magnificent 
weather and abounding hospitality. As the 
trains unloaded their passengers into the street 
ears, “Where do all these women come 
from!” one overburdened conductor said, but 
courtesy never failed. 

Tuesday was delegate’s day when 278 repre- 
sentatives of the twenty-four branches, which 
make up the constituency of the board, met 
with its officers in business session. A year 
ago the board faced a crisis; the work abroad 
was outrunning the workers at home. Shall 
we give up, or shall we catch up, was practi- 
eally the question of the officers, and the in- 
stant response was, ‘‘Catch up.”’ ‘‘ Then do 
it,’”’ came from the headquarters. And the 
reports from the branches show that they have 
advanced, most in contributions, some in con- 
tributions and members, but all in interest 
and endeavor for larger things. ; 

Shall Enlargement Still Be Our Watchword ? 
was the topic. ‘‘ The physician often says of 
the patient, ‘ Just about the same,’’’ said Mrs. 
Fairchild of Vermont. “I submit to you: 
haven’t we had this said of the treasury of 
our board about long enough?” And so 
the board enters upon its thirty-seventh year 
of work with enlargement of faith, activities 
and gifts, as its watchword. 

The beautiful auditorium of Plymouth 
Church was crowded at the opening session of 
the public meetings. There are two days in 
the year when many women, forgetful of 
missions the other 363 days, hunt for some 
means by which to gain a seat among the elect. 
O, to be a missionary or an officer, or just a 
plain delegate ! The young ladies who served 
as ushers deserve special mention for their 
great patience and tact. Miss Daggett’s cordial 
welcome was responded to by Mrs. Judson 
Smith, who said just what we wanted to say, 
only she said it better. 

The reports showed a mingling of shadows 
and sunshine; the sudden deaths of Miss 
Child and Miss Studley told heavily, but those 
who remained quietly added to their own 
labors, and the work has gone on. On the 
foreign field the progress nearly everywhere 
outruns the equipment. One missionary phy- 
sician, on arriving in her field, reported ‘‘a 
sufficiency of patients, but of nothing else.” 
Another, that “‘the most difficult problem the 
mission has to face is that of success.” 

The treasurer reported an advance of nearly 
twelve per cent., ‘‘ and from sources that point 
topermanency.” Butas yet the contributions 
for the pledged work of the board amount to 
but $111,379, whereas $120,000 needed to meet 
the work. 

An hour followed, when the vast audience 
was hushed in the presence of a great sorrow, 
as tributes were paid to the memory of Miss 
Abbie B. Child, secretary of the board for 
thirty years. “Of our love for her, our ad- 
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miration, our confidence, our appreciation of 
what she has been and has done, it is im- 
possible to give adequate expression. The 
results of her efforts we see. Her influence 
lives and will live, a precious memory.” In- 
spiring words were spoken by Mrs. C. H. 
Daniels, Miss Closson and Mrs. Harding. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SESSION 


Wednesday afternoon every one but the 
missionaries gave way to the young ladies. 
And did they come? Indeed they did. Any 
one who saw that audience can never say 
again that young people are not interested in 
missions. Some came in the morning and 
brought their luncheon, so as to be sure of 
a seat. The anxious query was heard fre- 
quently, “‘ Am I too old to claim to be a young 
lady?’’ Five hundred tickets had been given 
out. There were none left. Chairs were put 
in the aisles; the platform steps were filled 
and young ladies stood up in rows of wall 
flowers to add to the already beautiful deco- 
rations! Something had to be done. An over- 
flow meeting was organized in the chapel. 

And the program? Somehow the audience 
was so wonderful that for a moment the pro- 
gram dropped out of sight; but that was won- 
derful, too. The rapidity—or slowness—with 
which the kingdom of God is being estab- 
lished on earth was vividly portrayed by 
means of a chart, explained by Mrs. A. G. 
West of Worcester. But one-twentieth of the 
Christian workers of the.United States are in 
the foreign field. The Moravians furnish one 
missionary out of every sixty-six members of 
their churches; we, one out of every 866 mem- 
bers. We give tive times as much to local 
work as we do to home and foreign missions 
put together. 

Then came Miss Michi Kawai of Japan, 
with a naive plea for the girls of her country. 
Medical work in Africa was described by 
Dr. Rose Bower, and Dr. Julia Bissell spoke 
of her beloved hospital in Ahmednagar. A 
frail young woman, scarcely more than a girl 
she seemed, and yet, with a reeord of 19,000 
patients in one year! And yet, people ask, 
““Why do missionaries break down?” 

Then came a Chinese woman, who turned 
out to be Miss Emily Hartwell in costume, 
leading a little girl, also in costume. She told 
of the needs of China. 

The crowning feature followed. All daugh- 
ters of missionaries, old and young, were in- 
vited to the platform to be introduced, ‘ I’m 
glad they said old as well as young,” said an 
elderly woman as she made her way thither. 
Such a scene! Three women with hair sil- 
vered by time, daughters of missionaries in 
India, Turkey and Honolulu; then down 
through years till we saw the little daughter 
of the Humes—there were six Humes in all! 
China, Japan, Africa, India, Turkey and 
Hawaii were all represented by these twenty- 
four missionary daughters, and every one of 
them who is old enough is in some sort of mis- 
slonary work. 


»} 
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“Standing room only” was the word for 
the evening session, when Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall and our own Secretary E. E. Strong 
carried us to Japan and Africa, and stirred 
our hearts. Dr. Strong has proved that a 
secretary can endure hardness as well as a 
missionary, and Dr. Hall’s vision of the new 
Japan was marvelous in its scope and power. 

Thursday morning dawned in a downpour 
of rain. ‘There will be more room at the 
church today,’’ said one over-confident hostess 
to her guests. But there wasn’t; there were 
only more umbrellas. The story of a decade 
of work among the young people was told by 
their secretary, Miss Lamson. The little gifts 
had aggregated more than $222,400. During 
the past year sixty new societies have been 
formed, and an increase of gifts is reported 
in every department but one of the lines in 
which the young people and children are 
working. Not the least interesting were the 
glimpses of the work on the field. Turkey, 
Africa, India, China passed in rapid yet vivid 


review. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


With the changes in the staff of workers 
and the proposed enlargement, readjustment 
was necessary. These officers were elected 
as follows: president, Mrs. Judson Smith; 
home secretary, Miss E. Harriet Stanwood; 
foreign secretary, Miss Kate G. Lamson; 
secretary for junior work, Miss Alice Sey- 
mour Brown; field secretary, Miss Alice M. 
Kyle; treasurer, Miss Sarah L. Day; assis- 
tant treasurer, Miss Miriam L. Woodberry. — 

After a prayer of consecration came more 
missionaries, and for the next two hours we 
traveled around the world faster than on the 
fastest ‘‘flyer.”” We were looking at the 
girls in the schools of Chihuahua, Mexico, 
with Miss Mary. F. Long, and thinking what 
a picture of winsome womanhood this young 
girl made. If one thought her enthusiasm 
due to youth and lack of experience, here is 
Dr. Patrick of Constantinople, a cultured, edu- 
cated lady, speaking with enthusiasm born of 
experience. The unbeliever in mission hesi- 
tates, and is lost. Then Mrs. Edward Hume 
tells us of some of the wonderful rewards of 
faith in her work in Bombay, and the closing 
address of this most inspiring of all inspiring 
meetings is given by Miss Stone on Our An- 
swered Prayers. 

Medford. 

& 

Of the last Christian Endeavor Convention 
of Indian Societies in the Bombay Presidency, 
held in Ahmednagar, in September, Rey. 


Robert A. Hume, D. D., says, “It was the — 
largest Christian convention ever held in 


western India.”’ A striking feature was t 
prominence given to Indian leadership. — 
the principal meeting, the chairman and 


the speakers were converted Brahmins. The — 


hope of the future is in a self-sustaining 
native church, and Christian Endeavor is help- 
ing to make that a reality. 


BY 
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The Study of Temperance* 


By Rev. A. 


By the action of the London Sunday 
School Union, accepted by Sunday school 
leaders in this country, the fourth Sun- 
day in each year is chosen as Temperance 
Sunday, and a lesson on that subject is 
indicated by some verses from the Scrip- 
tures. Three other lessons each year on 
the same subject are appointed in the 
International scheme for American Sun- 
day schools. The verses suitable for 
such lessons are so few that some of 
those chosen for Noy. 22 have been se- 
lected many times, and twice within the 
same year. These same verses have been 
headed by many titles to give the lesson 
some appearance of freshness; such as: 
“Wine a Mocker,’’. ‘“Intemperance,”’ 
“Against Intemperance,’’ ‘‘Drunken- 
ness,’ ““‘The Woes ot the Drunkard,”’’ 
“The Curse of Strong Drink.’ But 
several times the committee has con- 
tented itself with prefixing the stock 
label, “‘Temperance Lesson.”’ 

But the temperance teaching of the 
Bible, so far as the passages selected for 
Sunday schools are concerned, is not 
questioned. It is taken for granted that 
whosoever errs by using wine or strong 
drink is not wise [Prov. 20: 1]. It is 
agreed by all that the drunkard, the 
glutton and the sluggard are headed 
toward poverty [Prov. 23: 21]. The 
other verses of the lesson state just as 
commonplace and ‘undisputed tiuths. 
The Sunday schools have been just as 
familiar with them before Noy. 22 as 
they will be afterwards. What they 
need is not to be told the patent facts, 
but to study the causes and conditions, 
and the remedies for intemperance, not 
to repeat the familiar Bible verses, but 
to learn what human nature now is in its 
relation to intoxicating drink, what reme- 
dies have been tried, with what results, 
and what those persons believe can best 
be done who seek to bring the people-out 
from under the evil influence of liquor 
drinking. and the liquor traffic. Such 
study will hardly be attempted in a half 
hour lesson on the fourth Sunday of each 
November; nor by four of these lessons 
yearly. Such a study requires time and 
continuous application. 

A good illustration of what might be 
done in many Sunday schools is furnished 
by a Working Temperance Program, pro- 
posed by a special committee of the Bap- 
tist Ministers’ Conference of New York 
and vicinity, whose report appears in 
recent numbers of the New York HExam- 
iner. A brief summary will indicate its 
plan. It is shown that intemperance is 
an evil as old as the human race. Before 
the, Bible was thought of King Ham- 
murabi, a contemporary of Abraham, pro- 


claimed a law that if a woman devotee of 


the temple should “enter a tavern to 
drink, then shall this woman be put to 
death.’ A review of the legislation of 
nations on this subject down to our own 
day would show our Sunday schools the 
extent of the problem to be solved. 

The threefold basis for the liquor traftic 
is shown to be: (1) the love of gain, (2) the 
appetite of stimulants, (3) the instinct for 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 22. 
The Curse of Strong Drink. Text, Proy. 20; 1: 23; 
20, 21, 29-35. 


E. Dunning 


social fellowship. These call for patient 
study in order to treat the problem in- 
telligently. 

The experiments in controlling the traf- 
fic are stated and described. There are: 

1, State prohibition. Seventeen states 
of the Union have at one time or another 
adopted prohibition, but only three of 
these, Maine, Kansas and North Dakota, 
have maintained their prohibition policy, 
and in these the evil remains to be faced. 
The report of this committee shows that 
in Maine, with prohibition, Federal per- 
mits to sell liquor were issued last year 
to one dealer for each 485 persons in the 
state, and in Massachusetts, whose policy 
is a combination of local option and high 
license, to exactly the same number rel- 
atively. In North Dakota, under pro- 
hibition, permits were issued to one 
dealer for every 353 persons, and in 
Georgia under local option to one for 
every 1,346. 

2. Local option, whose results accord- 
ing to this report, show a decided balance 
in favor of no license. It is applicable to 
all localities in nineteen states and is par- 
tially applicable in six other states. 

3. High license. This cannot be pro- 
nounced a clear success as a temperance 
measure. It has not decreased the con- 
sumption of lquor, nor eliminated the 
traffic from politics. : 

4, State control of the liquor traffic. 
This, as in Norway by the Gothenburg 
system, and in South Carolina under the 
Dispensary system appears to show im- 
portant gain through the elimination of 
private profit, and some decrease in drink- 
ing. But the committee think it is a 
serious question whether this policy can 
be made permanently workable in a demo- 
cratic government like ours. 

5. The policy of suppressing drinking 
by punishing the drinker, which has been 
tried in various forms in all ages is re- 
garded by the committee as ineffective. 
While it may have some restraint on the 
individual drinker it does not touch any of 
the roots that give vitality to the traffic. 

The organized liquor traffic in this coun- 
try has for its support three mighty hu- 
man appetites—the love of stimulants, 
the love of money and the love for social 
fellowship. The question to be studied 
is, how to abolish the traffic. It cannot be 
done simply by voting to abolish these 
appetites. The committee therefore sug- 
gest as a practical program of action: 

1. Wise and systematic instruction con- 
cerning the duty of temperance and the 
evils of intemperance. The committee 
recommends a system of regular instrue- 
tion in our Sunday schools on this subject 
with a sane and Scriptural text-book. 

2. Gospel temperance work among the 
people. The committee notes that the 
movement for total abstinence of which 
John B. Gough was the great apostle was 
wonderfully successful. But they say 
that when laws forbidding the use of 
liquor were adopted and attention came 
to be centered on legislation, the temper- 
ance sentiment largely spent its force in 
that direction and a reaction in habits 
followed. An organized vigorous cam- 
paign of gospel temperance is believed 
to promise large results. 
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3. Substitutes forthe saloon. ‘‘Man is 
a social being and if he cannot have 
social fellowship under right conditions 
he will find it under wrong conditions.” 
Improved homes for working people, 
places opened to them for entertain- 
ment and for social intercourse that they 
like without liquor, will do much for 
temperance. 

4, Limitations on the liquor trafiic. 
Where prohibition cannot be had the com- 
mittee urge that women be forbidden to 
enter saloons, and that united effort. be 
made to eliminate grocery and depart- 
ment stores licenses. 

5. More intelligent and organized effort 
to enforce all existing temperance stat- 
utes. 


6. Greater legal restraints placed on 
the habitual drinker. 


7. A wide extension of the local option 
privilege. ‘‘Local option is control and 
suppression so far as it goes; and it goes 
as far as public sentiment carries it.” 


This brief outline of the report of a com- 
mittee which evidently has given much 
study to this subject will suggest to the 
wide-awake teacher how little is accom- 
plished by the mere reiteration annually 
or quarterly of undisputed statements 
about temperance, and how much may be 
done by intelligent study of temperance 
conditions as they now exist, and of rem- 
edies for temperance that have been tried, 
and by guiding those willing to work to 
some practical service that promises good 
results. For such study valuable and in- 
teresting literature is available. 


Utah Association 


The churches of the state gathered Oct. 29 for a 
two days’ session with First Church, Salt Lake, the 
meeting having been postponed to await the coming 
of its new pastor, Rey. E. I. Goshen, called from 
Ogden. The meeting was the most cheering in 
many years, because of reports of advancement in 
both school and chureh work, increased enrollment 
in the Christian schools, and growth in all the older 
churches, together with one reorganized and one 
new church. 

Rey. J. D. Kingsbury opened the session, and 
Rey. E. I. Goshen was elected moderator. The ad- 
dress of the retiring moderator, Dr. Kingsbury, was 
an inspiring and eloquent story on work in the wide 
inter-mountain field. The Woman’s Missionary Un- 
ion presented an interesting review of the year’s 
work at home and abroad, and Mrs. D. E. Hemphill 
was for the seventh time re-elected president of the 
state missionary organization. The association 
sermon, by Rev. 8S. H. Goodwin, in its tender insist- 
ence on the privilege and duty of standing beside 
the Almighty in the relationship which makes power 
and fruitfulness, fitly led up to the communion 
service. Mr. C. E. Savery read a valuable paper 
on The Duty of Our Laymen To Take Larger Place 
in Church Work. 

At the closing meeting Rev. G. W. Rose, general 
missionary, presented The Opportunities of Our 
Home Mission Field. It showed the deep needs of 
a wide empire scarcely touched for the kingdom, 
and a happy adaptability of our system of thought 
and life to its variant conditions. Rev. P. A. Simp- 
kin urged a work which should bring young people 
to a fuller knowledge of the spirit, aim, develop- 
ment, historic achievement and essential beliefs of 
the churches of our faith and order, securing full 
loyalty to the church, as one great agency of service 
and witness for the kingdom. 

The association received into fellowship the new 
church at Vernal and the reorganized one at Sandy, 
each with thirty members. A committee on course 
of study for pastors lacking full training was ap- 
pointed. License was granted Mr. T. H. Gilbert, 
under whose lead the work at Sandy has been done 
in the past year. 

A resolution was passed warmly commending the 
work of the National Council committee in steps 
taken towards unifying the United Brethren and 
Methodist Protestant churches with our own, and 
urging continuance of the effort. ATHERTON. 


Consulting State Editors contributing this week: Dr. J. G. Fraser, Cleveland; Dr. D. M. Pratt, Cincinnati 


The Cleveland Circuit 


The club held its initial meeting Oct. 19, in- 
augurating Prof. G. F. Wright as president, 
and preluding the near at hand meeting of the 
A. M. A. by two able addresses on The Na- 
tion and the Negro, from Dr. A. A. Berle and 
Prof. Kelly Miller of Howard University. <A 
brilliant program was announced for the 
season, secured largely through President 
Wright’s wide acquaintance. 

Plymouth Church welcomes Dr. Wood with 
large audiences, after his tedious and com- 
pulsory vacation. Kinsman Street celebrated 
its fifty-first anniversary, with two charter 
members, active deacons of the church, its 
services culminating with pledges to complete 
payment for the new house of worship. With 
about 100 resident members, the church has 
acquired a property worth $10,000 within four 
years. To Pilgrim’s staff of two pastors, pas- 
tors’ assistant and district nurse, a church 
stenographer has been added, to have charge 
also of office work, accounts and the library. 
Pilgrim held memorial services for Deacon 
Charles F. Olney, a devoted and loyal helper 
in all its manifold work, who died suddenly 
during the summer. 

Bethlehem has spent nearly $1,000 in re- 
pairs and equipment for its increasing work. 
Its Bohemian contingent has been strength- 
ened by the recent coming of Protestant ma- 
terial of high quality from Bohemia. Under 
the vigorous lead of Pastor Carlson, Swedish 
Church, haying paid on time its loan of $2,500 
to the Church Building Society, and declared 
independence of the state Home Missionary 
Society, has nearly completed an attractive 
and roomy $3,200 parsonage. Trinity has 
welcomed an assistant pastor. 

North Church, under tireless Pastor Lem- 
mon, enters its unfinished house and presses on 
to complete it. Jones Avenue (Welsh) Church, 
by changes in the iron and steel interests in 
its section of the city, secures an eligible par- 
sonage next the church. Park Church, after 
a year’s trial of Rey. J. C. Treat, likes him so 
well that it calls a council to recognize him as 
pastor, The Cleveland circle regrets the de- 
parture of Rey. John Stapleton from Rock- 
port, but gladly welcomes his well-known 
successor, Rey. J. P. Riedinger. Dr. Schauff- 
ler is home from his European tour. 

The Bible and Missionary Training School 
has fourteen pupils, American, Bohemian, 
German, Polish, Slovak. It heard in October, 
from Professor Currier, a series of lectures 
on The Problem of Poverty and Its Practical 
Solution. Te Bs Be 


Here and There 


Ashland, Rev. C. W. Wilson, has conse- 
erated its beautiful social rooms and manse, 
with addresses on The Social Life of the 
Church, by neighboring pastors, and the Place 
of the Manse by visiting brethren in attend- 
ance at conference. Barberton has profited 
greatly by Rev. J. P. Riedinger’s supply, and 
now seeks a pastor. Under the lead of Rev, 
R. 8. Lindsay, Geneva has completely re-fitted 
and beautified its house of worship. The 
Lake Erie Islands offer a field for a man of 
self-denial, willing to build up character for 
sturdy young people and then see them 
go away. The community is hungry for the 
gospel. Loraine, Second, plans a new house, 
for the tremendous influx of people in that 
most rapidly growing city of the interior. 
The four scattered churches near Marietta 
rejoice in the service of Rev. Paul Fox, lately 
pastor of the Polish Mission in Cleveland, who 
eares for them while taking a college course. 
Medina has laid the corner stone of its $4,000 
Sunday school rooms, All Ohio shares its joy 
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that Rev. Jesse Hill stays. Oberlin, Second, 
puts a $500 bill in the hands of Dr. Tenney, 
and sends him to Jerusalem, to the World’s 
Sunday School Cenvention, also paying church 
debts and making needed improvements. 
Sandusky forges ahead and resumes its insti- 
tutional work, Rev. E. A. King, acting as 
physical director. The American Board cam- 
paign was well attended, vigorous, and every 
way helpful. F. 


Southern Ohio 


A resolute and optimistic spirit is manifest 
in the churches and local conference meetings. 
During October, ninety churches in the state 
felt the stimulus of a strong missionary cam- 


paign conducted by Dr. C. C. Creegan. It- 


was admirably planned. Leading pastors co- 
operated with able speakers furnished by the 
Board. There were 262 addresses. 

The striking feature of the campaign was 
the rally and the conference of three denom- 
inations at First Chureh, Columbus. The 
former, addressed by Dr. W. E. Bell of Day- 
ton (U. B.), Dr. D. C. Colburn of Zanesville 
(Meth. Prot.), Dr. George F. Herrick of Con- 
stantinople and Secretary Creegan, was a 
meeting of such intellectual and spiritual 
power that its projector said, ‘‘If we could 
have such a meeting and such speakers at the 
annual gathering of the Board, we should 
think we had struck high water mark.” 

The conference of the three denominations, 
presided over by Dr. Washington Gladden, 
was Pentecostal in spirit and power. Ques- 
tions of difference were ignored. The gath- 
ering was large in purpose and results. All 
addresses centered on missions and on the 
larger work of the kingdom. The older de- 
nominational leaders said they had never 
witnessed such eagerness for fellowship and 
unity. It may be years before organic unity 
is achieved, but essential and practical unity 
is near at hand. This spirit of fraternity will 
ultimately create its natural form of mani- 
festation. 

Of the thirty-eight delegates present at the 
invitation of Drs. Gladden and Creegan, nine- 
teen were United Brethren, fourteen Congre- 
gationalists, five Methodist Protestant. Drs. 
Creegan, Bell and Coburn outlined the for- 
eign missionary work of their respective bod- 
ies; Dr. A. L. Reynolds spoke on The Gospel 
Trust; Dr. Gladden sketched the work of our 
other missionary societies; Prof. T. J. San- 
ders of Otterbein University declared that the 
religious spirit and motive was fundamental 
in college education. Rev. D. M. Pratt spoke 
on The Spirit of Missions in the Congrega- 
tional Church; Rev. C. H. Small on ‘Fhe Pas- 
tor and Missions. Drs. George F. Herrick 
and George E. Albrecht closed with a vivid 
portrayal of conditions and conquests in Tur- 
key and Japan. Their addresses were like 
the tender and impressive farewell meetings 
of the American Board. Their presence was 
a benediction. Dr. Gladden’s gracious words 
and largeness of sympathy made the spirit of 
brotherhood natural and easy. This meeting 
will bear large fruit in the spiritual life of the 
denominations represented. 

The new $4,300 parsonage, lately dedicated 
at Storrs Church, in connection with the 
meeting of the Cincinnati Union, is the only 
Congregational parsonage in the city. <A 
loan of $1,500 from the C. C. B. S. made its 
erection possible. With remarkable suecess 
Rey. Bertha J. Harris, associate pastor with 
her husband, raised the other $2,800 from 
local business men in the city, who honor and 
admire her self-sacrificing work. The ser- 
mon by Rey. D. M. Pratt, and brief con- 
gratulatory addresses made up the program. 
Dr. J, G. Frazer of Cleveland brought con- 


gratulations from other sections of the state. 

Miami Conference has suffered great loss 
in the death of Dr. Jonathan Taft, 
years its registrar, for half a century a leader 
in the Congregational interests of the city, 
and a long time leader of state and national 
interests in the dental profession. He wrote 
the leading text-book used in nine-tenths of 
the dental colleges. The conference meeting 
at Hamilton, where he was to haye spoken 
Oct. 27, turned one session into a memorial 
service. Its program, strong in spiritual tone 
and missionary interest, included an address 
from a native of British Guiana preparing to 
return as a minister to his own race. 

The Walnut Hills pastor and his wife were 
guests of Berea College, over a recent Sunday, 
where the former preached and gave addresses 
to faculty and students. The Walnut Hills 
School of Industrial Art opens its second 
year with provision for nineteen departments 
and as many teachers. D. M. P. 


The Conferences 


Central North met at Ashland, with home 
missionary addresses by Rey. Messrs. Albert 
Bowers, Mead, Edmonds and Drs. Bradshaw 
and Fraser; heard about The Ideal Chureh 
and Congregationalism, each in a series of 
addresses; and closed with Drs. Herrick, 
Creegan and Duncan; meanwhile assisting 
in the consecration of the new social rooms 
and manse of Ashland Church. 

Central South, Welsh, at Vaughnsyille, had 
every pastor present, though some journeyed 
200 miles. Welsh conferences pay the travel- 
ing expenses of ministers. The fifteen ser- 
mons and addresses were divided about 
equally between Welsh and English. The 
meeting was unusually profitable. A strong 
resolution of confidence in and support for 
the state Home Missionary Society was 
passed. 

Grand River, at Andover, heard addresses 
on Modern Evangelism, and Sabbath Dese- 
cration. : 

Cleveland, at Elyria, observed its semicen- 
tennial; heard Miss Stone; a historical paper 
by Dr. Fraser; Dr. Wood on Denomination- 
alism; Drs. Bradshaw, Hiatt and Leeper on 
Child Training; semicentennial papers on Re- 
vivals by Dr. Leonard; Doctrine by Professor 
Swing; Colleges by Dr. Thwing; Missions by 
Dr. Currier; addresses on Jonathan Edwards. 
by President King; and on Elements of Faith 
which Time Cannot Change, by Dr. Mills. 

Plymouth Rock, at Kirtland, heard an ad- 
dress by Dr. Leonard on The Coming Revival; 
held conferences on Home Life and Plans 
for Church Work; and rejoiced in the pres- 
ence of every pastor but one. 

* Puritan, with the isolated church of Fred- 
ericksburg, centered its program about The 
Church and Its Work. Papers and addresses 


were of high grade, with one of unusual ~ 


strength and interest by Rey. R. M. Higgins,. 
on Is There Any Prospect of the Larger De- 
nominations Uniting? 

Toledo, at Washington Street, devoted the 
entire meeting to missions, under the title 
The Witnessing Church, giving an [ 
each to home and foreign missions, a session 
additional to local missionary work, and hear- 


ing from each of the other denominational 
- 


societies. 
é IN GENERAL 

An unusual hearing for missions in 
conferences. 

By truly “ pernicious activity” the : 
missionary secretary reached eleven of the 
twelve meetings. Four of them gave a full 
session to home missions in the state. 
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Plus and Minus in the Suffolk South 


This conference has just gained a church 
aud pastor, at the same time losing another 
minister. Romsey Chapel, as it has been 
known, at least by name, to those familiar 
with the affairs of Pilgrim Church, Dor- 
chester, has been recognized by a council, 
which also installed Rev. F. L. Luce as pastor. 
The moyement resulting so happily was be- 
gun by Dr. Allbright and a few Pilgrim 
‘Church workers some eight or nine years 
‘ago, when a Sunday school was established 
in a small yacant building in this growing 
Section of Dorchester, lying between Upham’s 
Corner and the water. Soon after its incep- 
tion the school and the little society which 
had grown out of it were obliged to give up 
their place of meeting, and, finding encourage- 
ment in the community, selected a piece of 
ground on Romsey Street, and erected the 
present attractive house of worship. 

Under the fostering care of Pilgrim Church 
and its pastor, and assisted by the Congre- 
gational Union and the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, the movement has grown, 
though not without vicissitudes, until it was 
felt that the time had come to assume the 
functions of a church. Dr. C. H. Beale of 
Immanuel Church was moderator. The rep- 
resentation of the affairs of the church was 
highly satisfactory, and the vote to recognize 
it—with about seventy-five charter members— 
was unanimous and hearty. 

The pastor-elect appears eminently adapted 
to the work in this field. The public serv- 
ices in the evening were highly impressive. 
This is one of the most natural, orderly and 
hopeful church beginnings it has been my 
fortune to witness. 

The same day that the Suffolk South gained 
a minister it lost one, by the dismission of 
Rey. J. Spencer Voorhees of Roslindale. His 
pastorate of about four years has been emi- 
nently successful, though, from the stand- 
point of church and community, all too brief. 
Upon the tender of his resignation, to answer 
an urgent call to Adams, Mass., his people 
unanimously declined to accept it; and it was 
only in deference to his earnest conviction 
that he was acting in the line of duty that 
they consented to release him. Of a debt of 
about $19,000 with which Mr, Voorhees found 
the church four years ago, only $4,000 re- 
main; and when its new $4,000 organ is put 
in, the money will be in hand to pay for it. 

But notable as this financial record is, con- 
sidering the field the church occupies, its 

* spiritual progress has been even more grati- 
fying; for not only has the church avoided 
becoming absorbed in material interests, but 
it has been in the front rank in the confer- 
ence and the city in additions to membership. 

Last year 49 were added on confession and 46 
by letter, a total of 95, with a loss of 18. In 
the two previous years the accessions on con- 

fession were 27 and by letter 59, a total during 

the three years of financial strain of 181, with 

a net gain of over 150. 

- Aside from the successful conduct of his 
church, Mr. Voorhees has found time and in- 
clination to interest himself in the life of the 
neighborhood and the denomination, and has 

_ made many warm friends outside his imme- 

diate congregation. 

At a farewell reception held at the chureh, 
Mr. Voorhees received $100 in gold and a val- 
uable chair. It may also be said that he has 
won the esteem and confidence of his minis- 
terial brethren and of all who have been 
«alled upon to work with him. 

The church which Mr. Voorhees is to as- 
sume at Adams does a large work outside the 
parish, having one of the best equipped par- 


ish houses that the denomination has in the 
state. On his opening Sunday there, Nov. 1, 
he welcomed thirty-three new members, 
twenty-eight on confession, largely the fruit 
of vacation work by Dr. W. T. McElveen. 

B. 


Picked Up in Hampshite 


A flying visit to Hampshire County, timed to 
coincide with the installation, Noy. 6, of Rev. 
W. H. Butler as pastor of Edwards Church, 
Northampton, afforded a chance to feel the 
pulse of the local church life and see how they 
do things in council. These western Massa- 
chusetts descendants of the Pilgrims believe 
in decency and order. They elect their moder- 
ator by ballot and insist on having the records 
carefully read and revised. In this ecclesias- 
tical fellowship men like Rose of Northampton 
First, Woods of Hatfield and Hamlin of East- 
hampton, who have been long in their respect- 
ive pastorates, touch shoulders with recent 
seminary graduates. Trolley lines radiating 
in all directions from Northampton, make it 
more and more a natural rendezvous and its 
three Congregational churches exercise a 
beneficent influence throughout the county. 

Smith College, too, is an increasingly evi- 
dent factor in Northampton church life. The 
institution not only doubles the normal at- 
tendance at some local churches but the mem- 
bers of the faculty lend willing hands. At 
First, President Seelyeand Professor Gardiner 
are valuable aids, while Professors Tyler and 
Wood are a strong force in Edwards Church. 
Dr. G. H. Gilbert, formerly professor at 
Chicago Seminary, who now lives in North- 
ampton, is also a regular attendant and is 
this year conducting the adult Bible class here- 
tofore taught by Professor Wood. 

As to this particular installing council, its 
course of action was plain almost from the 
moment Mr. Butler began reading his clear, 
positive statement of faith. It was thoroughly 
modern, yet suffused with a rare spiritual 
quality. He has just come from his first pas- 
torate of five years at Williamstown, where 
he endeared himself to citizens and to students 
as well. He is a graduate of Princeton Col- 
lege and Union Seminary, and while still re- 
taining his membership in a New York Pres- 
byterian church, he evidently prefers the 
Congregational way. Prof. Paul van Dyke, 
a former pastor, came up from Princeton to 
offer the installing prayer, and Rey. J. H. 
Denison’s sermon was an illuminating setting 
forth of the purpose and method of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

The recent meeting in Edwards Church of 
the representatives of Men’s Clubs from all 
New England has had at least one immediate 
effect. It led to the organization last week of 
a Men’s Club with thirty-eight members in 
First Church, Amherst. A club of a different 
character is taking form in the hill towns in 
western Massachusetts, and its first meeting 
is scheduled for next week. Cummington, 
Goshen, Chesterfield, Worthington and Ash- 
field unite in bringing it into being. It is to 
be called the Highland Congregational Club, 
and, like its city prototypes, it will indulge in 
a good dinner from time to time, with speakers 
from abroad. Success to this latest accession 
to the sisterhood of forty or more such clubs 
throughout the country! It shows that a good 
deal of virility is left in the ancient organiza- 
tions on the hilltops. They are well manned 
today and have no idea of going out of busi- 
ness. 5 gh Pee 


Patience is a plant that grows not in all 
gardens.—Longfellow. 


Cheering News from Taunton 


Noy. 1 was a bright day indeed for Winslow 
Church, which welcomed thirty members, mostly 
young people, the largest number ever received at 
one time since its formation. This has come about 
by no special evangelistic services, but as the result 
of frank conversations between the pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Talmage, and the young. His fidelity and 
social tact in presenting the claims of the chureh 
have been followed by their cordial acceptance of 
responsibility. The impression made by the sery- 
ice of reception and the pastor’s statement of the 
reasons for such a step was so effective an appeal 
to others that the Sunday school leaders are plan- 
ning for a decision day. Mr. Talmage is greatly 
assisted by his wife, a sister of the late Alice Free- 
man Palmer. The social work of the church is effi-- 
ciently organized on the principle that every one 
ean do something. 

Union’s unusually suecessful Men’s Club cele- 
brated its eleventh anniversary Noy. 1. Both ath- 
letic and literary, it has strongly held the young in 
sympathy with the church. A tennis tournament 
under its auspices closed the summer’s outdoor 
sport, with two days of good playing for champion- 
ship cups. All summer its grounds were the meet- 
ing place for the young, and stay-at-homes found 
recreation in this healthful sport. In addition to 
musical evenings and debates the club has @ 
monthly informing talk. It is expected that Dr. 
A. E. Dunning will speak in November. Probably 
few churches are more in favor with the young 
people of their communities, and this is largely due 
to gratitude for the work of this club. 

Taunton is being vigorously canvassed for no 
license under the auspices of the Anti-Saloon 
League, backed by the churches and temperance 
organizations. The city has favored license with 
occasional spasmodic turns in the other direction 
when the law has been lightly enforced and a re- 
turn to revenue-producing conditions was inevita- 
ble. The present effort is for united persistence 
in a five-year trial of the effect of no license, follow- 
ing somewhat lines of work that brought Cambridge 
to indorse the prohibitory policy. The preliminary 
work is largely educational, as it is desired to lay 
final foundations for permanent success. 

Taunton Conference meeting with Central Church 
Fall River, devoted its program to a study of the 
Sunday service and the possibility of spiritual 
power through the best use of its parts. G. H. J. 


A Wew Pastor in Haverhill 


One of the most interesting councils in Essex 
North Conference for many a day, was lately called 
by the Zion Congregational Church (colored) of 
Haverhill, to ordain and install as its pastor Mr, 
Edward F. Barrow. Zion Congregational Church 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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was recognized about eighteen months ago. The 
council convened in Union Church, Zion having as 
yet no church house. Mr. Barrow, who was trained 
at Howard University and Yale Seminary, has been 
their (technically) unrecognized pastor for some- 
what over a year, and now becomes their first 
regularly installed leader. 

His comprehensive, logical and sane theological 
paper won for him an enviable estimate from the 
large council. It showed that he had presented 
himself a living sacrifice unto God according to 
reason. But better even than his theological state- 
ment, was that as to his Christian experience—no 
definite ecstatic happening, but an early and grad- 
ual unfolding of and hungering for God. His min- 
istry here has possibilities of fruit bearing for his 
race even beyond his immediate field of labor. 


J. D. D: 


Fall Activities in Worcester South 


With three pastorless churches this conference 
has already become a happy ministerial hunting 
ground for men who recognize its historic and in- 
trinsic values. Blackstone will part with its leader 
Jan. 1. With this church Rev. W. H. Sterns has 
passed a brief but profitable ministry amid diffi- 
eult surroundings. Upton, Uxbridge and Saunders- 
ville are carrying forward their work 
meanwhile learning how to man the 
while awaiting the Sky Pilot. When he comes to 
the helm he will find each deck cleared for action. 

The opening of a Sunday school in South Douglas | 
—removed from chureh privileges—interests this 
circle of Congregationalists. Under the lead of 
Miss Zillah Grant, supplemented by the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society, together with finan- 
cial support from the conference, this work is de- 
veloping rapidly and is full of promise. 


aggressively, 


Besides the 


session of the school Miss Grant conducts two Sune | 


day services and has organized a Junior 


Society. 
Old Douglas—with its more than 150 years of 
stanch living—entertained the conference last 


Endeavor | 


week. The church is now yoked with East Doug- | 


las, and has been ministered to by the zealous pas- 
tor of that church, the lamented Rey. Charles P. 
Pierce, whose salary it lately increased $100. 


spiritual ship | 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


TYNDAL—LEACH—In Taunton, Mass., Nov. 4, by Rev. 
W. J. Batt of Concord, J. Ernest Tyndal and Mary R. 
Leach, both of Taunton. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 


H., 


DAVIS—IM E. Sullivan, N. Sept. 26, Albert Davis, 


aged 60 years, a devout and efficient member of the 
Congregational Church for many years. 
N. J., 


In Roselle, 


d 62 yrs. 


Oct. 19, Rev. R. G. S. 
‘aduated from Yale Col- 

3 and some years later from Yale Sem- 
He was for six years pastor of Porter Church, 
and for sixteen years he served South 
il health not long after com- 


MONEILLE 


inary. 

3rockton, Mass. 
Church, Bridge port, Ct. 
pelled him to relinquish active work and he removed 
to Roselle. 


WEED—In Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 30, Grace Hunting- 
ton, daughter of George L. ‘and Sarah Russell Weed. 


YOCALION 


Church 
and Chapel 


ORGANS 


THE VOCALION method of tone 
production is radically different from 
that of all others. 

The Vocalion is distinctive in the ex- 


| quisite quality of its tones. 


Each | 


ehureh presented one or more interesting items in | 


line with the optimism of the addresses. 
sions are steady, beneficent contributions much 
increased, spiritual interest is above normal—this 
was the general testimony. Special mention should 
be made of the twenty-three received by East 
Douglas; the new hold secured by Second Chureh, 
Millbury, and by Sutton upon young men; the even- 
ing services in Rockdale, with an orchestra, and in 
Grafton, where the pastor is speaking on popular 
and practieal topics; and of the clearing of a long- 
standing $1,000 debt in Webster. The conference 
listened to Miss Grant’s story of the Sunday school 
in South Douglas and voted continued support. 


WwW. P. LG. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 16. 
Subject, Possibilities of Federated Effort in Organized 
Christianity; speakers, Rey. Drs. Reuen Thomas, W. 
H. P. Faunce and E. B. Sanford. 


PROVIDENCE MINISTERS’ MEETING, Nov. 16. Speaker, 
Rey. L. S. Woodworth: subject, Pastoral Evangelism. 
SUFFOLK NORTH ASSOCIATION, With Rev. G. W. 
Brooks, Village Church, Dorchester, Noy, 17, 2.30 yp. M 


—_. SS jj] 


PRIZE STORIES FOR THE WELLSPRING.—The 
Wellspring desires to secure a number of first-class 
stories for boys. There is no lack of stories for 
girls; but there are boys, too, and they like to read; 
and they not only appreciate good stories, but may 
be helped by them. Hoping to encourage good 
writers in this line, 7he Wellspring offers two prizes, 
for the first and second best story for boys. 
story must be adapted to boys between the 
of fourteen and twenty. As The Wellspring is dis- 
tributed largely through Sunday school classes, the 
Story must have a moral or ethical bearing, but not 
a love story 
twenty-five hundred nor more than three thousand 
words. For the best story suited to its purpose, Th¢ 

"eispring Will pay $50, and for the second best 
$40. We also claim the privilege 
number of other stories submitted 
rates. 
April 1, 1004. There must be no name 
manuscript, bul accompanying it there 
sealed envelope containing the full name and ad- 
dress of the writer, These letters, unopened, will 
be numbered, and tt will not be known to any per- 
son, not even to the editor, who the writer of any 
story is until the decision has been made concern- 
ing the prizes. Manuscript should be addressed to 
the editor of The Wellspring, Congregational House, 
Boston, ; 


of accepting a 
at our regular 


on the 


The stories must be received not later than | 


must be a | 


Acces- | 


The | 
ages | 


The story must contain not less than | 


It is indorsed by leading organists 
throughout the country, and meets the 
demand of critical musicians at moder- 
ate expense. 


Prices, $275 to $3,000 


102 Jackson St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Dyspepsia — 


What’s the use of a good cook if there’s 
a bad stomach—a stomach too weak prop- 
erly to digest what is taken into it? 

The owner of such a stomach experi- 
ences distress after eating, nawsea be- 
tween meals, and is troubled with belch- 
ing and fits of nervous headache—he’s 
dyspeptic and miserable. 

**T have been troubled with dys guasy and 
have suffered almost everything. 1 have tried 
many different remedies, but could get no 
relief until I began taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. After the use of this medicine I 
could eat without distress, and today Iam as 
well as ever, but I always keep Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla on hand.’”?” Mrs. J. A. CROWELL, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure dyspepsia, strengthen and tone all 
the digestive organs, and build up the 
whole system. 


COLD FEET 


are banished. Warm feet induce sleep. The: most 
comfortable thing you ever put foot into is 


McFarlan’s 


Will keep 
the ankles 
warm. Worn 
in bed ana 

out. Made of 
a handsome 
fleece - lined 
knit fabric; 
tops beautifully embroidered with silk. 
Dainty colorings. Send size of shoe. 

TWO PAIRS FOR 25c.—POSTPAID 

Different sizesif desired. For men,women, children 
McFARLAN MILLo, 74 Harvey Av. Amsterdam, N.Y. 


REMEMBER THAT 


‘Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 


| may always be secured at as low a price 
| as anywhere in the country from 


THE VOCALION ORGAN CO., 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


‘The Pilgrim Pre 


ODD BUREAUS 


With the increasing use of Brass Beds there 
is a constantly increasing demand for Dressing 


Bureaus. : 


We make over a hundred patterns and they 
form a special exhibit in our Bedroom Depart- 
They are in all woods, sizes and styles 
at all prices from the very cheapest up to the 


ment. 


most elaborate French Toilette. 


Here is one at moderate cost which is very 
popular because it opens up a three-quarter 
view of the figure with a plate of glass measur- 
The wood here is mahog- 
any with cross-banded edges and quarter-sawed 
There are five drawers in the base. 
Carved claw feet; solid brass trimmings; 
steel locks on all drawers. 


ing 32 by 40 inches. 
grain, 


noiseless casters ; 
One hundred other styles. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


Sold 
mouth. 
to held it 


Adults’ asc. Youths’ esc. Children's esc. 


By mal! or at dealers’. FLORENCE MFG. CO., 2% Pine St., Florence, Mass, 


I keep old friends and add new ones every day 
in a Yellow Box—for your 

Bristles in irregular tufts— 
This means much to cleanly persons—the uniy ones who like our brush, 

Send for our free booklet,” Tooth Truths.” 


‘otection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
between the teeth. Hole in handle and hooa 


~ 


ae 
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Shepard, Norwell Co, 


IN OUR MODEL SHOE 


STORE WE SELL 


THE FAVORITE SHOE of the 
American Women, who are better 
shod than those of any other nation 
of the earth—None are more fastidi- 
ous and critical than the American 
ladies; they demand STYLE, FIT, 
FLEXIBILITY and DAINTINESS.. In 
the 76 Styles of Dorothy Dodd a fit 
is possible for nearly everybody. 


We have ‘“‘specials,’> EXCLUSIVE 
with us, not only for those who re- 
guire the Arch Supporting feature, 
but the Sensible Styles for Pedestri- 
ennes, for, Athletics, for the Street, 
as well as for House and Dress oc- 
casions. Clumsiness and durability 
alone have no attraction for dainty 
women. The Dorothy Dodd provides 
Style, Faultless Fit and Comfort. 
To these prominent features are due 
its great success as fashion’s favorite. 


For Children 


Are “True Shape,” stylish 


and serviceable. Oak leather 
soles on every pair. 


GROVER’S SOFT SHOES for tender 
feet. Hand-sewed, $1.75 and $2.25. 


We Sell the Genuine 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


Piano for Sale 
Will leave for Japan in a few days and will sell 
my upright piano for $85. 
Mrs. GkEo. H. ALLCHIN, 
132 Hancock St., Auburndale. 


EXCHANGEABLE S. S. LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments of 
new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Chicago 


Christian Endeavor News 


Within the last few weeks a number of 
meetings of special importance to Congrega- 
tional Christian Endeavorers have been held. 
The State conventions in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, the former at Nashua, and the latter 
in Barre, were of unusual interest and prom- 
ise. The Increase Campaign has evidently 
infused new life into many societies in the 
country and city communities alike, and many 
reported gains of from ten to one hundred per 
cent. in numbers, and an equal gain in spirit- 
uality and working force. Colonel Osgood of 
Bellows Falls, a prominent lay Congregation- 
alist, was elected for the ninth time president 
of the Vermont Union, while Rey. James 
Alexander of Newport N. H., who for two 
years has been the efficient president of the 
New Hampshire Union, was succeeded by a 
Baptist pastor. Some states this year do not 
hold a state convention, special emphasis being 
laid upon district and county conventions in- 
stead. Berkshire County, Mass., has just had 
three important rallies of this sort, while in 
Connecticut under the vigorous lead of Dr. 
R. T. Hall of New Britain, a number of im- 
portant and helpful Endeavor gatherings have 
been held in New Haven, Hartford, New Lon- 
don, Winsted, and other centers. During the 
year there has been a net gain of sixty-three 
Christian Endeavor societies in the Congrega- 
tional churches of New England, somewhat 
more than half of them being Junior societies. 
In Maine eleven new Congregational societies 
have been added to the list, in New Hamp- 
shire as many more, and in Vermont thirteen, 
while Massachusetts has added three times as 
many. 


New Hampshire Sunday Schools 

The Sunday schools of the state met in annual 
eonvention at Dover, Noy. 3, 4. Delegates to the 
number of 262 and an average attendance of over 
300 at the session attested the interest of the state 
in this branch of church work. The chief note of 
the convention was the responsibility of the Sunday 
school for the religious education of young and old. 
Neither the public school nor the family is meeting 
this demand, hence the church must face the prob- 
lem. The ‘nursery’ idea was scouted and the 
Sunday school proclaimed to be as well suited to 
the adult as to the child. Speakers and subjects 
such as Prof. G. F. Moore of Harvard on The 
Historical Method and Religious Instruction; Dr. 
D. D. Addison of Brookline on Institutions and the 
Child; Rey. W. H. Bolster of Nashua on Child Dis- 
cipleship; Prof. H. H. Horne of Dartmouth on The 
Art of Questioning made the program one of special 


excellence. 

Encouraging features: 

Prospect of greater continuity in future work 
threugh changes in the constitution of the associa- 
tion. 

Rev. R. L. Swain of Laconia seems to have solved 
the problem in the application of the catechetical 
method to the Sunday school. 

A rare man—Rey. R. E. Thompson of Sandwich, 
who devoted the three weeks of his vacation to 
visiting and encouraging the Sunday schools of his 
district. W. Ss. B. 


NO PERSON SHOULD DIE 


of any kidney disease or be distressed by stom- 
ach troubles or tortured and poisoned by con- 
stipation. Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine 
will be sent free and prepaid to any reader of 
The Congregationalist who needs it and writes 
for it. One dose a day of this remedy does the 
work and cures perfectly to stay cured. If 
you care to be cured of indigestion, dyspepsia, 
flatulence, catarrh of stomach and bowels, 
constipation, or torpid and congested liver; if 
you wish to be sure that your kidneys are free 
from disease and are doing their necessary 
work thoroughly; if you expect to be freed from 
catarrh, rheumatism and backache; if you de- 
sire full supply of pure rich blood, a healthy tis- 
sue and a perfect skin, write at once for a free 
bottle of this remedy, and prove for yourself, 
without expense to you that these ailments 
are cured quickly, thoroughly and Lips i cari 
with only one dose a day of Vernal Saw Pal- 
metto Berry Wine. : 

The original and genuine Palmetto Berry 
Wine is made only by the Vernal Remedy Co., 
122 Seneca Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

For sale by all leading druggists. 
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MAIL ORDERS ONLY 


Suits and Jackets 


Jie 


Made to Order 
in One Week, 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free 


Do you wish your new 
winter suit to be different 
from the ready-made ones 
seen everywhere ? 

We make every gar- 
ment especially to 
order, thus insuring a per- 
fect fit, and giving your 
sown an individuality not 
ound in ready-made suits. 

You choose your style 
from our Catalogue illus- 
trating 126 of the latest 
New York fashions. You 
may select the jacket of 
one style, the skirt of 
another and the sleeve of a 
third if you prefer, and 
have your garment made 
according tO your own 
tastes and ideas.. With our 
Catalogue we send 
free a large assort- 
ment of samples from 
our stock of 400 
foreign and domes- 
tic fabrics, so that 
you may select and 
examine the ma- 
terial from which 

_you wish your suit 
made. 

We.cut and make every garment according to 
our own original system, which is used by no other 
concern. This is one of the secrets of our wonder- 
ful success in making perfect fitting garments 
from measurements sent us by mail. 

If you fear we cannot fit you ask your 
best-dressed friend—she is probably our 
customer. 

You take no risk whatever in dealing with us, for 
if we send you anything which is not satisfactory 
in every respect, return it promptly and we will 
refund your money. 

Our prices are about half what is usually asked 
for garments made to order; besides we guaran- 
tee to fit you. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates 


Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 


Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 
Traveling Dresses, $10.00 to $35.00 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States 


Write us fwly; your letters will be answered 
by women of taste and experience in matters of 
dress, who will, if you desire, aid you in selecting 
styles and materials. When you send us an order, 
they will look after it while it is in the cutter’s 
and tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care 
and attention that it would have if it were made 
under your Own personal supervision. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent /ree by return mail to any part 
of the United States. Ask for new WINTER 


CATALOGUWE No.52. Mention whetheryou 
wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about the 
colors you desire, and we will send a full line of 
exactly what you wish. 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 


Macullar Parker Company 


Call attention to their strperb stock of 


WINTER OVERCOATS 


of reliable fabrics, manufactured on 
their premises by skilled tailors. 
These garments ready to wear, are 
the product of the best cutting and 
manufacturing skill, and as such are 
sttited in every way for a gentleman’s 
wardrobe. 

We invite inspection of our merchan- 
dise by those interested in the best 
clothing made. 


Macullar Parker Company 


400 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 
BAKER, B. FRANK (Meth.), First Ch., Wamego, 


Kan,., to De Soto, Mo. Accepts. 

BERGER, WM. F., Wymore, Neb., to Hillside Ch., 
Omaha. 

BisHorp, J. W., secretary Y. M. C. A., Arkansas 
City, Kan., to work under the H. M. Soc., Good- 
land, Col. Accepts. 

BURNETT, WM., Greenlake, Seattle, Wn., to Val- 
dez, Alaska. Accepts. 

BURRILL, ARTHUR 8., Second Ch., Conway, N. F., 
to Pilgrim Ch., Birmingham, Ala. Accepts. 

CoOBURN, W. L., evangelist, to Paola, Kan. Ac- 
cepts. 

DANLEY, P. R., to W. Palm Beach, Fla. Accepts. 

DEAN, LEA M., N. Brookfield, Mass., to Westbrook, 
Me. Accepts. 

ERSKINE, JOHN, Chicago, Ill., to Linden, Tyrone 
and Deerfield, Mich. Accepts, and is at work. 
FOWLER, Wm. C., Genesee, Ida., to Valdez, 

Alaska, to work under the H. M. Soe. 

GILBERT, T. H., to reorganized church at Sandy, 
Utah. Accepts, and is at work. 

GOLDER, ARTHUR L., Rangeley, Me., to Cherry- 
field. Accepts. 

GOSHEN, ELMER I., Ogden, Utah, to First Ch., Salt 
Lake. Accepts, and is at work. 

HARDY, WM. P., Eagle Rock and La Canada, Cal., 
to Sherman. Accepts. 

HARESNAPE, WM., Long Pine, Neb., to Second 
Ch., Norfolk. Accepts, and is at work. 

HARRISON, CHAs. H., Yale Sem., to Free 
Woodfords, Portland, Me. 

HASKETT, CHAS. A., Corning, Io., accepts call to 
St. Johns, Mich. 

HatcuH, Gro. B., Berkeley, Cal., accepts call to 
Three Oaks, Mich. 

HENDLEY, HARRY B., Steilacoom, Wn., to Plym- 
outh Ch., and Center St. Mission, Tacoma. 

HIGGONS, JOHN A., Newark, N. J., accepts call to 
Central Ch., Chelsea, Mass. 

HINDLEY, W. J., Vancouver, B. C., to Pilgrim Ch., 
Spokane, Wn. Accepts. 

JONES, CHAS. A., Kane, Pa., to Home Missionary 
Superintendency of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia. 

KALRY, JOHN A., Vermilion, O., to Little Valley, 
oo 

Koss, CHAs. L., Webster Groves, Mo., to Central 
Ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

KuNz, W. E. (Presb.), Oakland, Io., to 8S. Broadway 
Ch., Denyer, Col. Accepts, and is at work. 

KyTE, Jos., formerly of S. Braintree, Mass., to 
Abington, Ct. Accepts, and is at work. 

LONG, Jos. B., 8. Norfolk, Neb., accepts eall to 
Hot Springs, S. D. 

LYMAN, HARVEy A., Rock Springs, Wyo., to First 
Ch., Douglas. Accepts, and is at work. 

MARTYN, Wm. ©., Boxboro, Mass., to 
Ch., New Bedford. 

MEDLAR, WM. H., Alexandria, Minn., to 
Neb. Accepts. 

MILES, ARTHUR, Stillman Valley, Ill. to Billings, 
Mont., also to St. Charles, Il. 

NORBERRY, JOHN, Fitchburg, Mass., to Free Ch., 
N. Attleboro. Accepts conditionally. 

NORTON, MILTON J., Immanuel Ch., St. Louis, 
Mo., to Berlin Heights, O. Accepts, and takes 
post-graduate work in Oberlin Sem. 

Pork, Jos., Big Timber, Mont., to Laurel. 
cepts. 

Rice, AuGustTwus M., Grafton, Mass., to Dunstable. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

SALTMARSH, FRANK N., W. Hartford, Vt., to Alton 
and N. Barnstead, N.H. Accepts, and is at work. 

SAVERY, HARRISON S., Bangor Sem., to Acton, 
Me. Accepts, and is at work. 

SINGLETON, Jos. H., recently of Pearl, Ida., to 
Paso Robles, Cal. Accepts, serving Parkfield 
also. 

Smiru, CHAs. N., Plymouth, Ct., to Barre, Mass. 

WARD, Hitram Q., Bakersfield, Vt., to Hardwick. 
Accepts. 


Ch., 


Acushnet 


York, 


Ac- 


Ordinations and Installations 


ButLer, WILLIs H., 7. Edwards Ch., Northampton, 
Mass., Nov. 6. Sermon, Rey. J. H. Denison; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. R. W. Woods, E. G. 
Cobb, John Pierpont, J. C. Breaker, 8. A. Barrett. 

DeMorr, Gro. C.,7. Central Ch., Bath, Me., Novy. 4. 
Sermon, Rey, Norman McKinnon; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. W. C. Curtis, I. A. Flint, G. W. 
Fiske, O. W. Folsom, H. A. Jump and A. L, Ger- 
rish. 

Rep, Joun, i. South Main St. Ch., Manchester, 
N. H., Nov. 4. Sermon, Pres. C. O. Day, D. D.; 
other parts, Drs. 8S. L. Gerould, B. W. Lockhart, 
Cyrus Richardson and Rey. C. L. Storrs. 

Seymour, Cuas. R., ree. associate p. Broadway 
Tabernacle, Noy. 8. Parts by Drs. A. J. Lyman, 
Josiah Strong and W. H. Thomson, M.D. _ 


Resignations 
Brock, Lypta 8., Clay Center, Kan., to take effect 
Dee. 31. ~ 
Burmxett, Wo., Greenlake, Seattle, Wn. 
BURRILL, ARTHUR 58., Second Ch., Conway, N. H., 
after six years’ service. 
Cram, DeELnERT W., Valdez, Alaska. 
Davies, Davip D., Second Ch., Ottumwa, Lo. 
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DIFFENBACHER, BENJ. F., Irvington, Neb., to take 
effect Jan. 1. 

FREEMAN, Gro. E., Marshfield Hills, Mass. 

GOODSELL, DENNIS, Picard, Cal. Address 2614 
Dana St., Berkeley. 

GRIFFIN, HENRY L., Hammond St., Bangor, Me. 
Will study abroad. 

Harpur, Ronw’r G., Free Ch., Woodfords, Port- 
land, Me. Retires to his farm at Searsport. 

Harpy, WM. P., Eagle Rock and La Canada, Cal. 

HoLMES, THEO. J., Richmond, Vt. Removes to 
Farmington, N. H. 

KALEY, JOHN A., Vermilion, O. 

MACKENZIE, GEO. A., Stratford, Ont., has with- 
drawn his resignation. 

MEDLAR, Wo. H., Alexandria, Minn. 

REID, MATTHEW D., Compton, Cal. 
pastor is secured. 

STERNS, WALLACE H., Blackstone, Mass., to take 
effect Jan. 1. 

THOMPSON, E. E., Hopkins Station, Mich. 

VieTs, FRANCIS H., Buckingham, Ct. Will reside 
in Providence, R. I. 


Licensed to Preach 


GILBERT, T. H., Sandy, Utah, by Utah Association. 


Remains till a 


Personals 

OWEN, RICHARD, formerly of Bar Harbor, Me., a 
member in good and regular standing of Hancock 
(Me.) Ministerial Assn., ata meeting of that body, 
Oct. 20, was at his own request dismissed from 
membership. He has entered the Episcopal 
Church. 

TUTTLE, JOHN E., First Ch., Lincoln, Neb., 
received an increase of $400 in salary. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


SANby, Utah, reorganized, 27 Oct., 34 members. 
Rey. T. H. Gilbert, pastor. 


has 


Union Movements 

APPLETON, Wis.—On Noy. 1, resolutions con- 

demning the Sunday theater were read in all 
English Protestant churches, and a large major- 
ity of those present signed pledges to abstain 
from theater attendance on week days while Sun- 
day performances continue. 

CHARLEMONT, MASS., Rey. E. D. Gaylord, received 
Noy. 1, 30 members on confession, first fruits of 
a series of union evangelistic meetings with Bap- 
tist and Methodist churches. They were con- 
ducted by Evangelist Dayidson of Newtonville, 
and over eighty took a stand for Christ. 

ZAST ARLINGTON, VT.—Memorial service for the 
late Rev. A. C. Field of Rutland, pastor here 
1889-99. The ministers, people and choirs of 
both Congregational and Methodist churches 
united to honor his memory. Rey. Chas. Red- 
field, another ex-pastor of this church, has died 
within six months. : 

HANOVER, MAss.—The Baptist, Methodist and 
Congregational churches are holding in each of 
the four meeting houses a series of four meetings. 
The campaign is to continue four weeks. 

Ripon, Wis.—A local chureh federation is being 
formed. Five churches have already indorsed 
the project. <A fine spirit of harmony prevails. 


Spiritual Activity 
BARRINGTON, N. H., Rey. D. W. Morgan. 


Ata 


recent communion service three children were | 


baptized, and of six persons uniting on confession 
the youngest was 10 years old, the oldest 82. 


Continued on page 713. 


A LINGERING COUGH 
The cough that holds on 

in spite of all remedies needs 

energetic and above all thor- 


ough treatment. A mere 
cough mixture won't do. 


Root out the cold that causes 
the cough. 

How?  Scott’s Emulsion. 

Why  Scott’s 
Because it stops the irrita- 
tion, soothes the tissues and 
heals the affected membranes. 

When? Right away. 
Scott’s Emulsion begins to 
help with the first dose. 


Emulsion ? 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York, 
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IT 1S A JOY 10 BE CURED. 


Painful Piles Become Painless at Once 
and are Cured in Short Time. 


It almost pays to have the piles so 
great is the feeling of relief when Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure is applied. They are in the 
form of suppositories and reach the af- 
fected parts at once and the pain ceases 
and a mild feeling of ease and comfort 
takes its place. The healing process be- 
gins immediately and continues as lon 
as the cure is administered until the suf- 
ferer is perfectly and completely well. 

How much more sensible is this method 
than the barbarous torture inflicted b 
the knife and instruments? How muc 
more satisfactory to be able to adminis- 
ter a simple effective remedy in the 
privacy of the home than to submit to 
the humiliation of an examination and 
operation in the physician’s chair! 

Pyramid Pile Cure cures piles to ceo 
cured. Thousands and thousands of 5 
ferers the country over have found this 
out through the testimony of their friends 
and others, and the sale of this remedy is 
increasing enormously every week and 
month. It is certainly a glorious thing 
to be able to make great numbers of 
people happy and nothing will cause hap- 
piness so much or do it so quickly as re- 
lief from pain and the cure of a dreadful 
disease. The proprietors of Pyramid Pile 
Cure, therefore, have a great feeling of 
gratification and happiness themselves 
when the letters from former sufferers 
come pouring in on them telling of the 
wonderful cures and rejoicing and giving 
thanks for their deliverance from this 
terrible disease. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is for sale by all 
druggists at 50 cents a package or will 
be sent at once in plain wrapper on 
receipt of price by Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

Write for free booklet on the nature, 
treatment and cure of piles. 


California 
Oregon 
Washington 


from Chicago daily. With similar low 
rates to Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana and Idaho. Daily and per- 
sonally conducted excursions in tour- 
ist sleeping cars through to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 

$6.00 DOUBLE BERTH 
Northwestern-Union Pacific Excursions 


Write for particulars. 
S. A. Hutchison, Mgr., 212 Clark St. Chicago 


| UNION 
| PACIFIC 


7 you ever buy any books, you cannot afford te 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
| which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
| religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
| at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
| or Chicago. ; 


a 


BROCKTON, MAss., South, Dr. A. F. Pierce. 
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Record of the Week 


fContinued from page 712.) 


Spe- 
cial gospel services were held in the early fall, 
led by Rey. Joseph Machin, aided by Rey. Her- 
bert Young, both Methodist Protestants. The 
purpose was to wim young people for Christ and 
to deepen their spiritual life before they left for 
college. A spontaneous outgrowth of these serv- 
ices was a class in Bible study, led by Mr. S. E. 
Packard, which meets Monday evenings. This 
chureh provides a special building for its Sunday 
school, with27 separate classrooms. Is it strange 
that it is largest among Massachusetts Sunday 
schools in average attendance—700 on a recent 
Sunday? 

CHICKASHA, I. T., is one of the most promising of 
the new cities of the Southwest. The pastor, Rey. 
M. GC. Haecker, is holding revival meetings. Two 
country points are cared for. The growth of the 
church is seriously retarded by the lack of a 
house of worship, the meetings now being held in 
a ‘‘ claim shanty.” 


Material Gain 


CLEVELAND, 0., North, Rey. C. H. Lemmon. 
Basement rooms opened Noy. 1-6, with special 
services for the: Sunday school, young people, 
prayer, ladies and fellowship. 

GARDEN, MICH., Rev. C. H. Seaver, pastor. 
ing house repaired and chairs replaced by new 
pews. Churchis out of debt. 


Meet- | 


SOUTHINGTON, Cr., Rey. F. Q. Blanchard, has 


$3,000 and site toward a new parsonage. 
SouTH MANCHESTER, Cr., Center, Rev. G. W. 
Reynolds, laid the corner stone of new chureh, 
Oct. 4. 
SPRINGFIELD, O., Lagonda Ave., Rev. W. H. Baker. 


Endeavorers have put down cement steps and 


walk from door to street, paying for material and 
doing the work; also assisted on coal bill. 

WILMINGTON, MAss., Rey. W. H. Rollins. 
of building painted and frescoed and steel ceiling 
put in. 


WORCESTER, MAss., Bethany, Rev. A. G. Todd, | 


with little over 100 members, has raised half ofa 


Interior | 


debt of $5,500, on assurance that City Missionary 


Society will raise the balance. 


Miscellaneous. Happenings 


Avoca, 1o0.—Reception to missionaries returned 


from China and South America, each telling of his 


work. 
DEs MOINEs, Io., Plymouth. 
first appeared in yestments Noy. 1, the minister, 


Rey. F. W. Hodgdon, speaking on Music and Re- | 


ligion. This opened a series of talks on The Place 


Choir of 60 voices | 


of Music inthe Church to be given at the Sunday | 


evening song services. 


On the calendar appears | 


this courteous suggestion: “In the best theaters | 
there are rules which require the remoyal of hats. | 


In our churches we have no such rules, but the 
person behind you would certainly appreciate the 
remoyal of your hat sufficiently to render any 
necessary assistance in replacing it at the close of 
service.” 

HAMMOND, IND. Rey. W. 
cently received twelve members. 
has been put on a solid brick foundation, painted 
outside and inside, repapered and newly carpeted. 

PROVIDENCE, R.1., Rey. J.H. Yeoman. Free Evan- 


gelical has sold its church and land corner of | 
Richmond and Pine Sts., in the heart of the busi- | 


ness section, to give possession Dec. 15. A new 


J. Trueblood has re- | 
The auditorium | 


edifice will be built as soon as possible in some | 


other part of the city. 

WINCHESTER, MAss.—Twelfth observance of Old 
People’s Day, Rey. D. A. Newton preaching on 
The Harvest Time of Life. Winchester has 32 
octogenarians and five who are 90 or older. 


CONSTIPATION. 


Its Cause and Cure. 


A person in order to be healthy must get rid of | 
the waste products (or poisons) of the boy. Nature | 
1er 


has provided four ways to get rid of them. The 
Bowels, the Kidneys, the Bladder and the pores of 
the Skin. i : : 

If the bowels become inactive, that portion of the 
food which should be thrown off lies in the intestines 
and decomposes, causing blood, nerve, liver and 
kidney trouble, and closes the pores of the skin, 
thus creating disease in the entire system. 

You can immediately relieve and permanently 
cure yourself of stubborn constipation or distressing 
stomach trouble and perfectly regulate your kid- 
neys and liver by taking one dose aday of DRAKE'S 
PALMETTO WINE. <Any reader of Zhe Congre- 
gationalist can secure absolutely free a bottle by 
writing to Drake Formula Co., 300 Drake Bldg., 
100 Lake St., Chicago. 

A FREE trial bottle alone has brought health and 

r to many, so you owe it to yourself to prove 
what it will do in your case. 

Write the company this very day. 
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You can save something 
every day witha new 


Glenwood 
Range 


Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the standard range. 


= will secure the bestin travel thatmoney can buy 

Nineteen 
Through 
Trains 


WHEN YOU BUY a ticket 
don’t forget to tell the ticket 
agent plainly that you wish it 
over the Lake Shore ¢& Michi- 
gan Southern Railway. You 


In daily service over the Lake 
Shore ©& Michigan Southern 
Railway between the cities of 
Chicago and Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, St. Louis; Indi- 


anapolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New York and 
Boston, in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral, Boston ©& Albany, Pittsburg c& Lake 


Erie and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroads. 
Send for booklet, “Privileges for Lake Shore 


Patrons; 
Address, A. J. 


” 


also “ Book of Trains.” 
SMITH, G. P. @ T. A. Cleveland, Ohio 


To California 


You have thought of spending the 
winter in California for a Jong while, 
but vou have told yourself that you did 
not have the time, that the expense 
was too great, that the trip was too 
long and uncomfortable. 

If you can take or make time this 
winter, we can take care of the remain- 
der of the proposition. 

i er- 


Listen! Every week we have 
sonally conducted_tourist_excursions 
te California from Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago and St. Louis. All of them go 
through Colorado, passing the grand 
Rocky Mountain scenery by daylight, 
and through Salt Lake City. Thisis 
the mosi interesting, comfortable and 
economical way of going. 
Two so wos Racha 
: cations about California 
Burlington free on request. 
P. S, EUSTIS, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
CHICAGO 63 


BEECHER’S 


All the 
important works 


of the great preacher are 
now issued by 


Che Pilgrim Press 


* BOOKS 


WESTERN LANDS 


| AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 1{3i State Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
28 years we have learned how to select the 


best. Noone now handling western mortgages has 
| hat more experience, We give youthe benefit of that 
experience. The quality of the securities now on 
hand has never been surpassed. Highest references, 
Write for circulars and full information free. 


JOHN ROBINSON, 
THE PILGRIM PASTOR 


Net, $1.00. 


Sound, conservative 

first mortgages on 

improved realty. 

O We examine every 
security aud know 

every borrower. We make our loans with our 
own money and turn them over complete. In 


By Ozora S. Davis, D. D. 


No biography is now accessible of the gifted and 
sweet-spirited Pilgrim pastor who did so much to 
yromote the Pilgrim migration which he did not 
iveto share. Dr. Davis has done a valuable service 
to all interested in Pilgrim history by writing this 
book, in which he has incorporated much material 
which is new as well as the most interesting and 
significant facts gathered from earlier works. 


The Pilgrim Press 


ARPETS: prices. 


658 See. seviston 


ST., 
sT. 


_ New York BOSTON Chicago New York BOSTON Chicago 
HURCH Atma: Joun H. Pray & Sons Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. “Wa 
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From Connecticut’s Northwest 
Corner 


BY JOHN CALVIN GODDARD 


It is well known that there is something the 
matter with every minister. If not one thing, 
it is another thing, generally both things. 
Nevertheless, in this corner of the Land of 
Steady Habits the churches are habitually 
steady in holding on to their clergy. They 
keep them on the “indeterminate sentence ’”’ 
plan, that is, for life or good behavior, or 
until they change their minds. So it comes to 
pass that Salisbury has “put up’’ with its 
minister for lo! these nineteen years, Corn- 
wall for fifteen and a half, Sharon for ten, 
Norfolk for six, Warren and Kent for five 
each. It reminds one of what a friend said to 
Phillips Brooks, ‘* Phillips, if you like a man, 
you swallow him whole.” 

Another of our pastors has entered the 
literary field, the minister at Sharon, who has 
published a valuable contribution to local 
history entitled ‘*‘Gnadensce.”” Yet if any 
one thinks the income is liable to increase 
thereby beyond the dreams of avarice, he 
should be told a story current in the Authors’ 
Club of New York: “I hear that one of our 
members cleared $6,000 last year.’’ ‘‘ Yes, he 
was run over by a trolley car.”’ 

Church improvements have been the order 
of the year. Falls Village renovated its in- 
terior at a cost of $800 ; West Cornwall bought 
a new parsonage outright; Salisbury wielded 
the paint brush mightily and did not stop 
short of decorating the pastor’s salary ; East 
Canaan did valiantly with white lead and even 
tipped the weather vane with gold; South 
Canaan has a new coat, and, while the tongue 
of the bell has given out, the tongue of the 
pastor has not, and people still come to 
ehurech; Pilgrim’s pastor adds that ‘‘a raise 
of $100 in the pastor’s salary followed so 
closely the birth of a daughter that it seemed 
to hint that no precedent was being estab- 
lished.’’ 

Sharon received, in common with two other 
churehes in town, a check for $200 from Dr. 
W. M. Gould for church uses. As for the 
beautiful Norfolk church, all would re-echo the 
wish of the sainted and beloved Dr. Webb, as 
he stood for the first time within its portals, 
“Let not this be changed until the millen- 


to» 


nium ! 

Chureh life progresses strenuously. Kent 
has a large force of foreigners at work at the 
Housatonie dam, Bull’s Bridge, who incline 
to Europeanize the New England Sabbath and 
Puritan customs. <A vigorous carrying of the 


HARD ARGUMENTS 


Coffee Uses Them Whether one 
Likes or Not. 


The ill effects of coffee are present in 
many coffee drinkers, but some people pay 
no attention to the warning signals like 


dyspepsia, insomnia, nervousness, fluttering | 


0 
knock down argument which means collapse 
on the part of the coffee drinker, 

“*T am 30 years old and have drank coffee 
since | can remember until four years ago, 
when | broke down completely with nervous 
prostration and indigestion. simply cannot 
describe the agony I suffered. 

“Doctor told me he could not help me if 


I did not leave coffee alone so I bought some | 


Postum to give it a trial. At first I did not 
know how to make it and was disappointed 
in the taste, but after reading the direetions 
on the package carefully, made it right, and 
then I thought it better than coffee. At that 
time 1 weighed 140 pounds and now I weigh 
185 pounds, that’s quite a gain, isn’t it? I 
never have indigestion now and the head- 
aches are all gone and | am otherwise entirely 
well and yn | 

“IT never had any troubles that were not 
due to drinking coffee and these disappeared 
and health came in their place when I shut 
off coffee and drank Postum.” Name given 
by Postaum Co,, Battle Creek, Mich, 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous littl book, *“The Road to Wellvitle.” 


the heart, ete., until coffee finally uses a | 
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war into Africa just before election resulted 
in gaining the town for no license by the slen- 
der but sufficient majority of eight. While on 
the Sunday question, it is worth stating that 
none of the three golf clubs in our territory, 
Norfolk, Sharon or Lakeville, permit playing 
on that day. 

John Wesley and Jonathan Edwards were 
duly remembered on their anniversaries in 
several of our churehes. The Endeavor work 
is looking up, and the experience of one of our 
pastors is highly regarded, ‘‘ When in doubt, 
reorganize!”’ In Sunday school work the 
Litchfield Northwest Conference is still one 
of the banner conferences of the state, in 
point of having a greater Sunday school roll 
than church membership. 

Missionary interests are still largely in the 
hands of women. It isa curious circumstance 
that, while no female angels are mentioned by 
name in the Seriptures, heaven and earth are 
full of them! As Pocahontas was chiefly re- 
sponsible for preserving the Smith family 
from oblivion, so many a modern wife is doing 
the only benevolent work that is keeping the 
whole family from missionary oblivion. Nor- 
folk supports a home missionary at the north 
end of the town and a foreign missionary in 
Japan. East Canaan has begun to support a 
missionary of her own at Paotingfu, China. 
Salisbury has a beloved physician in Aintab, 
Turkey, and has just sent out from her own 
congregation a choice young life in the person 
of Miss Susan R. Norton, who goes to Van, 
Turkey. 

The conditions of church life were not con- 
genial in the vicinity of Plymouth Rock; they 
are not always so in the neighborhood of 
Litchfield rock. There is no easy way of 
being a Christian in any part of our confer- 
ence. But we live where the mountains of 
the *‘ Old Mountain County ”’ are ever preach- 
ing their gospel to us, ‘‘ The strength of the 
hills is his also.’’ 


In and Around Boston 


Jubilee Receptions of the Church Building Society 


Worcester was the storm center of the Jubi- 
lee Campaign, Noy. 8, andits churches opened 
wide their hospitable doors—and purses— to the 
representatives of the Church Building Soci- 
ety, Dr. C. H. Richards, the secretary; Rey. 
C. H. Taintor, field secretary for the Interior, 
and his wife; Rev. Charles A. Jones, recently 
elected Home Missionary Superintendent for 
Pennsylvania and Miss Blowers of Porto Rico. 

Last week meetings were held in Newbury- 
port, Lawrence, Winchester, Westboro, Brock- 
ton, Fall River, Taunton, Arlington and Wal- 

| tham. During the current week meetings are 
scheduled in Nashua, Bradford, Haverhill, 
Lowell, Danvers, Marlboro, Monson, Enfield, 
| Salem, Orange, Amherst, South Hadley and 
| Hatfield. About a third of the churches take 
eollections, though this is not essential; and 
generous individual gifts are received from 
persons heretofore unknown to the society, 
| whose interest might not otherwise have been 
awakened. 


Plans at Central Church 


Good news as to the progress toward recovery 
of Rey. J. H. Denison comes from his resting 
place in Connecticut and in order that he may 
not feel the constraint of being obliged to 
‘return soon to his work, his generous people 
have made provision for the supply of the 

| pulpit and the parish work until the first of 
next July. Vrof. E. C. Moore of Harvard will 
_be in charge and will be assisted by Rey. 
| D. Baines-Griffiths, formerly of Kansas City, 
who has been taking graduate work at Har- 
vard the past year. The two will make a 
strong team. Mr. Baines-Griftiths will have 
special oversight of the work at the Neighbor- 


hood House recently established at 19 St. Ger- 
| main Street. 


Continued on page 715. 
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THE VALUE OF GHARGOAL. — 


Few People Know How Useful it is In 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. f 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. : 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I adyise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and a, 
the breath, mouth and throat; also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited b 
the daily use of them; they cost bu’ 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent Pree. 
aration, yet I believe I get more and be 


ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” . 


Massachusetts Monumental Co. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
We wish every one who thinks of purchasing a memo- 
Ti enigns and conumates Cheertully Farmuanee tees. 
«Granite, Marble, Bronze.’’ 


OPIUM fees 
a 

have been cured by us. ‘Treatment can be taken 8s home. 

Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


so “Painkiller “™ 


Chills (PERRY DAVIS’) Colds 


———— 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, — 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2324 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal, 


inrrcts eeeetengions eae] a 


ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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In and Around Becton 


(Continued from page 714.) 


_A New Boat Needed 


The old excursion barge which has served as 
the Boston Floating Hospital cannot be used 
_with safety another season. The work done 
by the institution has grown continuously, and 
for lack of space 350 permanent patients had 
to be turned away last summer. In addition 
to the help extended the baby sufferers, med- 
ical students and nurses are trained in care of 
children’s diseases and mothers are taught 
to properly prepare food for little invalids. 
Since a new boat must be secured, physicians 
and friends of the hospital are urging that a 
large one be built specially designed for hos- 
pital work. Messrs. Lee, Higginson & Co., 
bankers, 44 State Street, will receive contribu- 
tions, which should be marked New Boat Fund, 
Boston Floating Hospital, and the Hospital 
Managers, Room 505, No. 178 Devonshire 
Street, will gladly furnish detailed informa- 
tion. More than $6,000 have already come in, 
with another $5,000 available when construc- 
tion is commenced. 


Dr. P. S. Henson Welcomed 


A crowd such as has not been seen at recent 
meetings of the Evangelical Alliance, filled 
Park Street Church Monday morning until 
standing room wasatapremium. ‘The pastor- 
elect of Tremont Temple, Dr. P. S. Ilenson, 
spoke upon Dowieism and Faith Healing. He 
was given a warm welcome. 


Saturday Bible Class 


Beginning Noy. 14, the Saturday Afternoon 


Bible Class will meet in Park Street Church, 
at 2.30 Pp. M., instead of 3.15 as heretofore. 
Rey. A. C. Dixon, D. D., will conduct it for the 
rest of the month. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Dartmouth and Compulsory Worship 


The reference in The Congregationalist, Oct. 
17, to the change in the requirement of church 
attendance by students at Dartmouth is cor- 
rect, but a brief explanation of the religious 
situation there may interest your readers. 


Dartmouth still requires one religious service - 


on Sunday, the same in amount with all the 
New England colleges for men, with one ex- 
ception. The only difference lies in the fact 


HAPPY DAYS 


When Friends Say *‘How Well 
You Look.’ 


What happy days are those when all our 
friends say, ‘‘ How well you look.”’ 

We can bring those days by a little care 
in the selection of food just as this young 


did. 
oT had suffered from dyspepsia for three 
years and last summer was so bad I was un- 
able to attend school,’”’ he says: ‘‘I was very 
thin and my appetite at times was poor 


while it was craving. I was dizzy 
and i always used to ferment instead 


of digesting. Crossness, unhappiness and | 


nervousness were yery prominent symptoms. 


“Late in the summer I went to visit a | 


sister and there I saw and used Grape-Nuts. 
I had heard of this famous food before but 
neyer was interested enough to try it, for I 
never knew how really good it was. But 
when I came home we used Grape-Nuts in 
our household all the time and I soon began 
to note changes in my health. I improved 
steadily and am now strong and well in every 

y and am back at school able to get my 
essons with ease and pleasure and can re- 
member them too, for the improvement in 
my mental power is very noticeable and | 
sa good marks in my studies which always 


seemed difficult before. 


- “T haye no more of the bad symptoms given 
‘above but feel fine and strong and happy 
and it is mighty pleasant to hear my friends 
say, ‘How well you look.’’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville. 
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that at Dartmouth the required service is in 
the late afternoon rather than in the morning, 
as elsewhere. The reasons for this hour of 
service are local. When Rollins Chapel was 
built, about midway in President Bartlett’s 
administration, the regular Sunday evening 
chapel was made a more complete religious 
service. It was at once adopted by the stu- 
dents as their service, and has remained such 
in their estimation and feeling. It was not 
deemed wise to disturb the sentiment by 
changing the service to the morning hour. 
Had this been done however there would have 
been no note taken of the change in regard to 
church attendance. A further reason for 
allowing the required service to remain at the 
later hour was that the students might attend 
the morning service of the different churches 
according to their choice. If the chapel service 
was placed at the same hour with the church 
services, the unity of the college worship 
would be broken up, or such students as 
wished to attend the church of their faith 
would be kept from so doing. 

It should be said that the change to volun- 
tary attendance at church in distinction from 
chapel was made in the interest of the church. 
With scarcely an exception those most inter- 
ested in the old College Church desired and 
asked for the change. It was felt that the 
spiritual interests of the church required a 
pastor. While the pulpit was entirely sup- 
plied during the academic year by a board of 
preachers, no minister who was a preacher 
would wish to take what was left of the pas- 
torate. The present arrangement restores the 
pulpit to the church, with the reservation, if 
so desired by the college and church, of one 
Sunday a month fora college preacher. Other- 
wise several of the preachers most influential 
among the students will be asked to maintain 
a weekly service in Rollins Chapel during 
Lent,or at some other specified time during 
the year. WILLIAM J. TUCKER. 

Dartmouth College. 


Northfield Yet Again 


T have read the reasons given in The Congre- 
gationalist Oct. 24, why ‘“‘ Oberlin Graduate ’”’ 
rejoices that certain men are not heard at 
Northfield: he does not want an overdose of 
Higher Criticism. Andso he really thinks that 
those men, if they were facing the splendid 
Northfield audience, would know of nothing 
else to do than to spend their time in discuss- 
ing the historicity of Jonah, or the authorship 
and date of the Pentateuch. It would be 
amusing, if it were not so sad, to find such 
misunderstanding and misjudgment among 
Christian brethren. ONE OF THE MEN. 


Does ‘‘ Oberlin Graduate”? assume that “‘ the 
vital question of saving men and women from 
their sins,” can be discussed only by those 
who have an erroneous view of the historical 
origin of the Scriptures? Or does he suppose 
that men who are scholarly cannot be also 
‘*men of intellect and culture, and deep spirit- 
uality?’”’ Does he think the mere presence of 
believers in the Higher Criticism would cast 
a chill over the warmth of the Northfield 
meetings? And does he think the covert 
sneers at men who are honestly compelled to 
adopt modern views on the Bible, which some 
of the speakers at Northfield are wont to in- 
dulge in, are conducive to charity, tolerance 
and the general peace and progress of the 
church? We do not want Higher Criticism 
discussed at Northfield. It is not the place 
forit. But does it not smack of the compla- 
cency of superior orthodoxy to assume that 
men who believe in it could not deliver as 
warm and vital a spiritual message as those 
who hold fast to a medieval theory of reve- 
lation ? 


Clinton, Ct. CuARLES F. ROBINSON. 


If God writes ‘‘ opportunity” on one side of 
open doors, he writes “responsibility ’’ on 
the other side.—J. T. Gracey, D. D. 
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LET YOUR STOMACH HAVE ITS 
OWN WAY, 


Do Not Try to Drive and Force it to Work 
When it is Not Able or You Will 
Suffer All the More. 


You cannot treat your stomach as some 
men treat a balky horse; force, drive or 
even starve it into doing work at which 
it rebels. The stomach is a patient and 
faithful servant and will stand much 
abuse and ill treatment before it ‘‘ balks,” 
but when it does you had better go slow 
with it and not attempt to make it work. 
Some people have the mistaken idea that 
they can make their stomachs work by 
starving themselves. They might cure 
the stomach that way, but it would take 
so long that they would have no use for 
a stomach when they got through. The 
sensible way out of the difficulty is to let 
the stomach rest if it wants to and em- 
ploy a substitute to do its work. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do the 
work of your stomach for you and digest 
your food just as your stomach used to 
when it was well. You can prove this 
by putting your food in a glass jar with 
one of the tablets and sufficient water 
and you will see the food digested in just 
the same time as the digestive fluids of 
the stomach would do it. That will sat- 
isfy your mind. Now, to satisfy both 
your mind and body take one of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets after eating—eat all 
and what you want—and you will feel in 
your mind that your food is being di- 
gested because you will feel no disturb- 
ance or weight in your stomach, in fact, 
you will forget all about having a stom- 
ach just as you did when you were a 
healthy boy or girl. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act in a nat- 
ural way because they contain only the 
natural elements of the gastric juices and 
other digestive fluids of the stomach. It 
makes no difference what condition the 
stomach is in, they go right ahead of 
their own accord and do their work. 
They know their business and surround- 
ing conditions do not influence them in 
the least. They thus relieve the weak 
stomach of all its burdens and give it its 
much needed rest and permit it to become 
strong and healthy. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. They 
are so well known and their popularity 
is so great that a druggist would as soon 
think of being out of alcohol or quinine. 
In fact, physicians are prescribing them 
all over the land, and if your own doctor 
is real honest with you, he will tell you 
frankly that there is nothing on earth so 
good for dyspepsia as Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 

HASTINGS, MASS. 


Main Office and Works P. 0. Kendal Green, Mass. 
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MORE THAN 


Remington 


Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools of the 
United States and Canada—over 2,200 more than all 
other makes of writing machines combined. 

This condition is created by the demand for Rem- 
ington operators ; therefore it clearly reflects the 


CHOICE OF THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 
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WE can supply you with organs for all uses 
from the thirty dollar missionary organ 
to a magnificent fifty stop pipe organ. 


YOU can make your selection from our cat- 
alogue describing hundreds of styles. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


180 Tremont St., Boston 
FACTORIES - - - BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


WHAT CONGREGATIONALISTS SAY 


About the Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Lessons 


A few New Testimonials, with references by permission, from a large number recently received. 


Rey. N. E. FULLER, “IT consider the Bible Study Union Lessons 

Cong. Church, far superior to anything yet published, for a 

Corning, N.Y. practical systematic course of study. They 

are an especially good, if not the only, fea- 

sible, series for a graded Bible school. When we first introduced 

them seven years ago there was considerable opposition. After the 

first year and ever since the vote to continue them has been strictly 
unanimous.” 


Rey. OLIVER D. “The Bible Study Union Lessons seem to 

SEWALL, Supt. me unsurpassed. We have used them with 

Harvard Church S.S., increasing satisfaction and interest for the 
Brookline, Mass. past ten years.’’ 


Rey. L. H. “It gives me great pleasure to say that 
HALLOCK, D.D. Plymouth Church has used the Bible Study 
Plymouth Church, lessons for five years with increasing satis- 


Minneapolis, Minn. faction. It is a sensible, logical, comprehen- 


sive course, moving over the field of Bible | 


truths systematically and in a thorough and interesting fashion.” 


Rev. WM. W. 
ADAMS, D.D., 
First Cong. Church, 
Fall River, Mass. 


“The graded lessons of the Bible Study 
Union have been used almost from the begin- 
ning of publication by our Sunday school. 
We have regarded them as in principle and 
method a great improvement on previous sys- 
tems of study; one evidence of which is that they have compelled 
very considerable changes in other systems. Doubtless the ultimate 
ideal is not yet attained but the Bible Study Union improves upon 
itself in a progress towards the ideal,”’ ‘ 


c. P. CONNOLLY, “It gives me pleasure to testify that I re- 
Hiawatha, Kansas. S8r the Blakeslee Graded Lessons as far 
superior In pedagogical method and psycho- 
logical insight to the International Lessons and our Sunday school, 
after using them for several years, has found them much better.” 


Revy.H.E.PEABODY, ‘We have used your Sunday school lessons 


Windsor Ave. for a number of years and still believe that 
Cong. Church, they are the best full course of lessons avail- 
Hartford, Conn. able. 


Specimen Copies 
eve Free os 


H. S. McCLASHAN, “We have used the Bible Study Union Les- 

Cong. Church, sons for about ten years, with the exception 

East Bloomfield, of one year when we relapsed into the Inter- 

Nu ¥. national system, At the end of the year we 

were glad to get back to the Bible pe Un- 

ion Lessons and since then there seems to have been no division of 
sentiment as to which system suits our needs best.” 


Rey. ALEXANDER ‘Our school has used the Bible Study Un- 

LEWIS, D. D., ion Graded Lessons for the past year in six 

Pilgrim Church, of its eight departments and with an ever-in- 
Worcester, Mass. creasing interest and suecess.”” 


Rev. W. L. ‘‘We have used your system for several 
PHILLIPS, D.D., years with growing interest. I do not think 
Church of the that either teachers or scholars could be in- 
Redeemer, duced to return to the old method. We have 

New Haven, Conn. also used your system in our mission school 


made up of many nationalities, and it has 
worked as well there as in the church school.”” 


Rey. HENRY “The system has been found a real advance 
FAVILLE, in two things,—getting more work in 
First Cong. Church, tion of the lessons from scholars and Ye 
La Crosse, Wis. far more consecutive and com un- 
e like them.” 


derstanding of the Scriptures. 
Rey. JAMES R. ‘Since using the Bible Study Union Les- 
DANFORTH, sons both teachers and scholars have f ‘ 


Cong. Church, the interest deepen and the benefit increasing. 
Westfield, N. J. The lessons wear well.” 


Rey. M. M. PRATT, * We have used the Bible Study Union Les- 
Cong. Church, sons in our Sunday sehool for 
Monson, Mass. with increasing interest and snecess. 
rangement of the lessons seems to me to 


ideal plan for emphasizing uniformity with sufficient opportunity 
accurate grading.”’ 


Rey. T. P. ‘We have used the Blakeslee Graded Les- 
McCLELLAND, sons for six years and I know that both 
United Cong.Church, @rs and scholars are doing better work 
Newport, R. |. was done under the old system.” 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 25 South st., Boston, mass. 
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GIFT BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


“This biography puts a remarkable life in its true proportion and 
setting, and makes an interesting and stimulating addition to a 
clear knowledge of our times.”’’—The Congregationalist. 

**A masterly interpretation of the environment in which Beecher 
worked and a notable résumé of the contents of his message to the 
world.”—Brooklyn Eagle. With Portraits. $1.75 net. Postpaid $1.90. 


W.W. STORY 


By HENRY JAMES 

“ A work which will unquestionably take its place among the great 
biographies in the English language. It will become a classie.”— 
Boston Transcript. With Portraits. $5.00 net. Postpaid $5.18, 


MY OWN STORY 


By J. T. TROWBRIDGE 


“The book of a life worth knowing, rich in experience of men and 
events, teeming with reminiscences, sparkling with anecdotes, above 
all glowing witha per ‘sonality of charm and amiability.” Illustrated, 
$2.50 net. Postpaid $2.68. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ASTRONOMER 


By SIMON NEWCOMB 

“ Rarely does one come upon a book of this sort at once so entertain- 
ing and so instructive. These reminiscences possess a National in- 
terest.”—The Outlook. With Portrait. $2.50 net. Postpaid $2.67. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


By GEORGE KR. CARPENTER 


“A unique and yaluable study, more clearly grasped and rendered 
than in any previous study of the man and his time.’’—The Congre- 
gationalist. With Portrait. $1.10 net. Postpaid $1.20. 


Send to the Publishers for Illustrated Holiday Bulletin 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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Gili and Giving; 


or, The Stewardship of Wealth. 


A Helpful Book for the Pastor, the Merchant, the Manufacturer, 
the Farmer, ete. 


By DR. W. M. WEEKLEY, 


Secretary of the Church-Erection Society. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS, Postpaid. Cloth, 140 Pages. 


This book meets the demands of the times. We are in the midst of a 
money-making age. But how about the saving of wealth? In this book 
the author demonstrates beyond a doubt that those who withhold from 
the Lord’s treasury shall not prosper, in view of the fact that prosperity 
without happiness availeth nothing, and that no one who regards himself 
as one of the Lord’s stewards can be happy in spirit or vigorous in com- 
mercial life by withholding his wealth. 

It ought to be read in every home, in every commercial office. It will 
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THE DECEMBER ATLANTIC 


WILL CONTAIN 


THE CHURCH 


SOME IMMEDIATE 
QUESTIONS “< 


By THEODORE T. MUNGER 


The new serial by Robert Herrick 


THE COMMON LOT 


BEGINS IN JANUARY 


A group of incisive inquiries into 


THE ETHICS OF BUSINESS 
BEGINS IN JANUARY 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s papers 


PART OF A MAN’S LIFE 


BEGIN IN JANUARY 


Andrew D. White’s picturesque account of 


FRA PAOLO SARPI 


BEGINS IN JANUARY 
Further announcements in the Prospectus for 1904 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


In order to introduce THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY to new readers, 

the publishers offer the three issues of October, November and Decem- 

ber Mes? ne. magazine for the entire year of 1904 to new sub- 
seribers for 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @ CO., 
4 Park St., Boston 


The Criminal Classes; 


CAUSES AND CURES. 


By D. R. MILLER, D.D. 


With an introduction by Hon. CHARLES FosTER, Ex-Governor of Ohio, 


and Secretary of the Treasury in the Cabinet of 
President Benjamin Harrison. 


A book of 250 pages, large, clear type, first-class book paper, sub- 


stantially bound in cloth. 


PRICE, $1.00, NET. 
The book is intended to be interesting, instructive, and nelptal to xo 


fessional men, statesmen, philanthropists, students of soe’ 
criminology, keepers of prisons, reformers, and all others in ia 
the race, and inclined to aid in lifting u the fallen. 


The ‘author has been Chaplain of the Ohio emg ray f= eed 


tendent of the Girls’ Industrial Home, at Delaware, Ohio, es 


help to pay debts, and to pay them without fe éling that we are burdened 


by so doing. 


For Sunday School Use 


Hymns That Help 


By E. S. Lorenz, D. B. Towner, Chas. H. Ga- 
briel, and Powell G. Fithian. 


We have issued many good Sunday school song 
books, but this is the best! 

1. The new songs are extraordinarily choice and 
attractive, the best new things written by composers 
of world-wide fame. Some of these new pieces have 
already made a good start around the world. 

%. The selection of songs already popular and de 
sired by every school, is full and complete, alone 
assuring the practical usefulness of the book 

& The department of standard hymns and tunes 
will be appreciated by Sunday se hool workers, con 
taining practically every indispensable hymn and 
tune in general use 

4. Its opening and closing exercises and model 
programs will add great variety and interest to every 
Sumlay school where the book Is Introduced, 


jects presented in 


For Church and Evangelistic Use 


The Gospel Hymn-Book 


By D. B. Towner. 


Issued under the gam of the Moody Bible 
Tnstitute, of Chicago, and used by all its representa- 
tives in all its varied forms of Christian work. 

This is the best Gospel song-book we have ever 
issued. 

1. The new songs by Dr. Towner and his associates 
in gospel work will be found intensely spiritual, 
extremely practical, and sure to win. 

2. There has been a good selection of popular and 
effective gospel songs already well known. This 
insures immediate usefulness on the introduction of 
the book and assures practical effectiveness. 

3S. Of course, there is a large department of stand- 
ard hymns and their usual tunes. These have been 
selected most carefully, with a view to their practical 
use In general Church work and in evangelistic cam- 
paigns. 


fore, had special «yg to practically inform himself 
is boo 


Our Two New Christmas Services 


The Christmas Evangel 


Good Music and Easy to Render 
By Lorenz, Gabriel, Danks, Fithian, Smith, 
and Myers 


The Star Divine 


A Very Appropriate Service 


Text by Ida Reed Smith. Music by Lorenz, 
Fearis, Gabriel, and others. 


Price, 5 cents = copy; 35 —_ charge not B 
paid; $4.00 per hundred «postage 
25 cents. A SAM MPLE COPY of c 
sent, postpaid, for five cents. 


These books are b 


» per dozen, $25.00 per hundred, charges unpaid. 


For 15 cents 


We will send any Superintendent, Music Committee, or Pastor a copy of cither of the 
above books, pastpaid. Of course we lose money on that proposition, but we belleve that wherever 


ad in cloth in handsome style. Price, 30 cents per copy, postpaid ; 


Our New Christmas T, 
for 1903—No. 15 


One of the best we have ever issued. The 
aid you can avall yourselves of when 
Xmas entertainment. Full of Dialogues, Reet 
and Music for infant classes. Used ito 
we either of our services will give life and variety 
to (he exercise. I*rice, 10 cents per copy, post- 


examined, they will be introduced If actual merit counts, and we bear the loss cheerfully paid. 


q We supply good, practical music for every possible chureh need, New Serviees for Sunday Rehool Mission- 
Remember! ary Music for Mission Bands, Small Gospel Hymn Collections for Evangelists, ete. Send for Our 


UNITED BRETHREN PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Dayton, O. 
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FIFTIETH THOUSAND T H E N EW 


COLONEL CARTER’S GIBSON BOOK 
CHRISTMAS | EIGHTY 
Fe a SMITH DRAWINGS 


Including 
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The author of “The Fortunes 
of Oliver Horne’ has never W S 
done a sincerer or more whole- The eaker e&x 
some or more fascinating tale By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
than this. It is a wholly new 


. ne of - st beauti rik- Copyright 
story never before published, 0 eof the most beautiful, strik pyrig 
ing, and even distinguished 1908 


even serially. 


: Christmas presents possible. This Fe pi 
Illustrated in colors by Yohn. is his finest book. Scribner’s 
$1 50 ‘4 = Sons. 
$1.50. $4.20 net. . (Express extra.) 


By HENRY VAN DYKE By General JOHN B. GORDON 


Little Rivers | REMINISCENCES OF THE 


This classic of the woods 


and streams now apears in CIVIL WAR 


an editio é Y éé : ‘ ‘ ; 

“The a ae Every American should read General Gordon’s book. 
“The Blue iewer ory He will be a better citizen for it and it will be tonic 
; to his patriotism.’’—N. Y. Swn. 


Three portraits. $3.00 net. (Postage 28 cts.) 


By HOWARD PYLE 


The Story of King 
Arthur and His 
Knights 
The most important ‘“juve- 

nile of the season.”’ 
Illustrated by Mr. Pyle. 
$2.50 net. (Postage 20 cts.) 


Color Illustrations. $1.50. 


A Devotional Classic — By Senator GEORGE F. HOAR Re tanai aan 
Thoughts for Every- a) aco die Oa 
: Day Living AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF My Wonderful 

By MALTBIE D. BABCOCK SEVENTY YEARS Visit 
26th Thousand Distinctly the year’s most notable contribution to By ELIZABETH HILL 
Cloth, $1.00; limp leather, memoir literature. Illustrated. $1.20 net. 
$2.00. Two volumes, with portrait. $7.50 net. (Postage extra.) (Postage 13 cts.) 


7Oth Thousand 110th Thousand 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come GORDON KEITH 


By JOHN FOX, JR. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
Illustrated. $1.50. Illustrated. $1.50. 


SOME NEW FICTION 


Sanctuary 
By EDITH WHARTON 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Calderon’s Prisoner 
By ALICE DUER MILLER 
12mo. $1.50. 


The Vagabond 


By FREDERICK PALMER 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
The Daughter of a 
Magnate 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Odd Craft 
By W. W. JACOBS 
Humorously illustrated. $1.50. 


The Blood Lilies 


CHRISTMAS HINTS 


Letters of a 
Diplomat’s Wife 
By MARY KING WADDINGTON 
$2.50 net. (Postage 20 cts.) 


Poems 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
$1.25 net. (Postage 8 cts.) 


The Story of the | THE BAR SINISTER 


Revolution 

By HENRY CABOT LODGE By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 

Cheaper edition with all the 
illustrations, $3.00. 


“One of the two best dog stories ever written in 
q America.’’— Bookman. 
The United States in Illustrated in Colors. $1.50. 

Our Own Time 


aman anews | BOYS OF THE SERVICE 


ae A series of stirring historical romances for boys by af pecs A. FRASER 
2 Illustrated. $1.50. 
A Nonsense Anthology CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY e 
By CAROLYN WELLS A Doctor of Phi- 
. M 
Limp leather, boxed, $1.50 net. IN THE WAR WITH MEXICO losophy 


A Midshipman’s Adventures on Ship and Shore By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


12mo. $1.25. 


Two Sides of the Face 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
12mo. $1.00. 


NEW YORK 


Vacation Days in Greece 
Sones &- RICHARDSON IN THE WASP’S NEST 


é i TICE A r- =e m : q 
—ogeiorreetapirgs eas A Story of a Sea Waif in the War of 1812. 
(Postage 16 cents.) 


ens. $2.00 net. (Post. 20 cts.) Each $1.20 net. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 
Ife Boat. 

Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 


Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. | 


. ’ 
Subscribers’ Wants 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Working Housekeeper. Full charge. Farm,coun 
try. No dairy. Family, widower, four children, age 8 
to 14. References exchanged. Address J. B. Ireland, 
Goffstown, N. H. 


Housekeeper or Companion. A lady of refine 
ment would like position or would assist in light house- 
work. City or suburbs. References. Address A. K., 


47, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Boarders. Wanted. one or two boarders in a small 
private family. A pleasant home in Dorchester. Terms 
moderate. References exchanged. Address S., 44, office 
of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Invalids or Convalescents Can secure first-class 
board and care with private family at a large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, ete. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Homes Wanted. The Boston Female Asylum 
wishes to find country homes within twenty-five miles 
of Boston in which to board girls under fourteen years 
of a Any one desiring to take one or two girls may 
apply I 
Street, Boston. 


A Pastor of respectable age and experience desires 
a chureh that 8800 to $1,200 salary would generally in- 
dicate. New York, Ohio, Michigan, or Ilinois preferred. 
Correspondence solicited for mutual information and 
exchange of references. Address Pastor, 47, care The 
Congreqationalist, Boston. 


Southern Greens. The Central Congregational 
Church ladies furnish beautiful Christmas and wedding 
deeorations from- Southern forests. wW 
church. No Christmas orders after Dec. 10. For cirenlar 
address Mrs. Frank E. Jenkins, 229 N. Boulevard 
Atlanta, Ga. : 


Proceeds for new 


The growing interest in the proposed 
union of the Congregational with other 
denominations, including the United 
Brethren Church, is naturally increas- 
ing the desire to become better ac- 
quainted with each other. This can be 
accomplished in no better way than 
through the columns of their repre- 
sentative papers. Arrangements have 
been made with The Religious Tele- 


scope, published by the United Brethren | 


Publishing Co., by which we are able to 
make avery liberal offer to our readers. 
This is a finely edited publication of 
nearly the same size as The Congrega- 
tionalist and ably represents the de- 
nomination of which it is the official 
organ, The yearly subscription is $2.00 
per year. We offer it to our readers for 
three months for 40 cents, or we will 
send both papers for one year for $3.50. 
We hope that many of our subscribers 
will take advantage of these offers and 
in this way become better acquainted 
with the aims and practical achievements 
of this vigorous denomination with which 
we hope in the near future to become 
affiliated. Address all subscriptions to 


The Congregationalist, 


i4 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works ». cMSENPSMSS.. 
K. 
HaAstincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZFa 
EeTan.tisnep 1829 


to the Boston Female Asylum, 1008 Washington | 


A Little Book of Suggestions for People who Want to | 


‘«*The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence © 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


21 November 1905 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World’’ 


OXFOR 


Teachers’ Bibles | 
WITH NEW HELPS 


MAPS and FULL-PAGE PLATES 


JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 


Minion 8voand Long Primer 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES 


Superb Large-Type Editions 
Reference-Concordance-T eachers 


ASK FOR THE 


THE OXFORD 
India Paper 


is universally acknowledged 
to be without a rival! 


This wonderful paper is a 
specialty of the Oxford Press, 
and is manufactured at their 
own paper mills. The secret 
of its manufacture is known to 
only three living persons, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS- 
American Branch 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OXFORD EDITION 


Te.ctless Quarterlies 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


THE PiLGrRim Press has undertaken to meet the increasing demand for study 
helps on the International Lessons which will necessitate the use of Bibles in the 
class by the issue of new Quarterlies of Senior and Intermediate grades which. 


entirely omit the Scripture text. 


The space thus saved is utilized by giving a much fuller and more interesting 
lesson treatment than has been possible heretofore owing to the limitation of space. 
How radically different this treatment is can be shown only by examination of 
the books themselves. They will be ready in November, and we will gladly send’ 


samples to any who are interested in this new departure. 


All the valuable features 


of the Enlarged Pilgrim Quarterlies are retained in the Textless. Quarterlies. Every 
superintendent should examine them before placing his order for 1904 


newrork The Pilgrim Press  cnicace 


BOSTON 


Live the Best Life 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 


By Howarp ALLEN BRIDGMAN, Managing | 


Editor of The Congregationalist. 

A Fresh and Suggestive Treatment of 
the Christian Life and the way to Enter 
and Pursue It. 

Outline of Chapters: The Start, The 
Foes, The Helpers, The Waymarks, The 
Rewards, The Guide and Goal. 

Suited particularly to: 

Personal Devotional Uses, 
Sunday School Scholars, 
Christian Endeavorers, 
Converts on Mission Fields, 

As a Gift from Friend to Friend. 


75 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


SEND FOR SAMPLES —_ 
AND PRICES - -—<9e° 
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JOHN ROBINSON, 
THE PILGRIM PASTOR 


By Ozor’ S Davis, Di D: Net, $1.06. 
No biography is now accessible of the gifted and 


| sweet-spirited Pilgrim pastor whe did so much to 


promote the Pilgrim migration which he did not 
live to share. Dr. Davis has done a valuable service 
to all interested in Pilgrim history by writing this 
book, in which he has incorporated much material 
which is new as well as the most interesting and 
significant facts gathered from earlier works. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Weekly Ofering Envelopes 


Remember, it takes ten days to two weeks, 


| during the busy season, to get an order for 


envelopes filled when specially printed to 
order. We print millions of them for churches. 
every winter, and in the interest of our eus- 
tomers as well as of ourselves and the printers 
wé solicit early orders. 

We furnish envelopes, numbered and dated, 
at 8 cents per package in quantities. This in- 


| cludes special printing, name of ehurch, ete. 


Small quantities 10 cts. per package, postpaid. 
Each package has a different number, each 
envelope in a package has a different date, 
and a package has 52 envelopes,.one for each 


| Sunday. Our price is much less than ordinary 


printers can afford to make... 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chikage 
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The Modern Speech 


New Testament 


By RICHARD FRANCIS WEYMOUTH, 
M.A., Litt. D. 674 pages, net, $1.25. 

An idiomatic translation into English from 
the Resultant Greek Testament. Invaluable 
for study and full of interest for reading. 


The Methodists 


By JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER, D.D., of 
the Daw Theological Seminary. The ‘third yol- 
ume in THE STORY OF THE CHURCHES. 
Bach volume, net, $1.00; postage 8e. 

A clear, inter esting account of the origin and 
growth of the Met 10dists, designed for the 
average church member. Full of inspiration. 
Already issued, THE BArrisrs, by Henry C. 
Vedder, D. D., and THE PRESBY TERIANS, by 
Charles L. Thompson, la 


Present - Day 


Evangelism 
By J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D. 
net, 60c.; postage Ge. 
= The book is a tonic.’’—7'he Congregationalist. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 33-37 E. 17th St., 


NEW YORK 


12mo., 


ESTABLISHED 1793. 


NUMBER 112 
THE OLD 


FARMER'S ALMANACK 


POR — 


1904 


ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., Publishes, Bos'on, Mass. 


Price, 10 Cents. 


Interleav d, 20 C.nts. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SONGSor PRAISE | 


REGULAR EDITION 
270 SONGS—100 new with the seLect of the 
orp. SEPARATE EDITIO¥ for 
Christian Endeavor Societies 
Handsomely bound in silk finish cloths. 


Each 25 cts. a copys or $25.00 per 100. 
Returnable sampie sent on request. 


THEBIGLOW & MAINCO., New York & Chicago. 
For sale a Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Extcas 


By IRA D, SANKEY. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Record of Christian Work 


Edited by W. R. Moopy. 
Liberal commission. Write for particulars. 
Record of Christian Work, East Northfield, Mass. 


The Common Order of Morning Worship 
By Rev. EDWARD HUNGERFORD 

Author of The American Book of Church Services. 
This latest result of Mr: Hungerford’s long devotion to 
the subject of Public Worship contains Five Graded 
be eee ona Uniform Basis, to meet the needs of 
romote Uniformity of Worship in churches 
of “4 erent liturgical experience. The services have 
bo Official Approval of the Conference of Chittenden 

County, Vt., for the use of its churches. 

The Common Order Choir Book, by Mr. Hunger- 
ford, in co-operation with musical experts, is a compan- 
fon work, which, exclusive of hymns, furtiisiies al! the 
music for these services. For circulars address 


GREEN MOU. NT PRESS 


To se 
SUBSCRIPTION S 
for our Magazine, the 


_BaMaston peg a. a Vermont 
HE TE ors 
'§ and PEALS each eis 


r you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to | 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
‘which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. .Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 


or eee: 


WESTERN TRIPs, either one-way or ‘Sina -trip, 
arranged by L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, 
Mass., at lowest possible expense. A postal card 
stating your destination will bring you full infor- 
mation. — 
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have tried and found successful. 


regular matter. 
and full of suggestions. 
passed the experimental epoch, 
in this special field. 
everywhere unite in praise of them. 
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PELOUBETS GRADED 
Illustrated Lesson Quarterlies. 


Universally preferred by all progressive Sunday-school teachers, 
over a quarter of a century these Quarterlies have stood at the head of the 
Each editor is a wellknown authority in his sphere. 
adapted to the understanding and requirements of pupils of all ages, being 
graded according to the development of the mind it is designed to assist. 


Teachers’ Quarterlies. 


The greatest assistance to teachers who are anxious to present the lesson 
in the most helpful and concise form, 
written by Rev. A. F. Schaufiler and Mrs. 


many suggestions of new methods of practical work; methods which they 


Every teacher should be provided with 
these exceptional aids to good teaching. 


Home Department Quarterly. 


Contains full page annotations on the Bible text, besides a wealth of 
This quarterly is thoroughly advanced, 
It is well to remember that these Quarterlies have 
They are the best-result of the best thought 
Evangelical teachers, superintendents, and scholars 


Superintendents are invited to send for 
samples and descriptive catalogue. 


WW. A. Witve Comrany 


BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
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Each lesson is 


The special notes for teachers are 
M. G. Kennedy, and contain 


It is rich in thought 
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We ta) 
PILGRIM PRESS 
GENERAL 
CATALOGUE 


JUVENILES 
BIBLES 
HYMNALS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND CHURCH 
SUPPLIES 


FICTION 
MISCELLANY 
TRAVEL (3 


leading publishers, with brief de- 
scriptions, and quotes reduced prices 
on them. Gives the important books 
of the past year and some specially 
attractive lines of low-priced books. 
It’s free for the asking, and no book 
buyer can afford to be without it. 
) May be had from either the Boston 
ae Chicago store. 


‘Any Book You See Reviewed 


| in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


‘The Pilgrim Press. 'secon's. sano 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Gives all the best books from all | 


| dark green printing 
| per dozen, postpaid. 


The Song of Our 


Syrian Guest 


By REV. WM. A. KNIGHT. 


The announcement of a reprint in 
pamphlet form of this interesting article 
from The Conyreygationalist has brought 
orders for several thousand copies and 
the demand shows no sign of abatement. 

We supply it in a neat little pamphlet, 


| envelope size, at 5 cts., or $3.00 per 100. 


Also in response to several requests we 
are now preparing a somewhat better 
edition on heavy paper with broad margin 
and cover of pale green leatherette with 
at 10 cts., or $1.00 


These make very neat though imex- 
pensive Christmas remembrances. 
The Pilgrim Press 

New York BOSTON Chicago 


The latest, best and most authoritative book 
on Congregational Polity and Usage. 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. D. D. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The api usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who haye given the author valu- 


BoyNTON, Net, 75 cents. 


| able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Jobn G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer. to whom donations and subscrip 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates ana 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, astern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth | 


Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
ey Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

tional House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff 

. M. OC, A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the Vearpeen Twenty-seven venerees 
tlonal Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, If]. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by ipo ol from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D.,is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 

lgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and SACU Lee for churches and Sunday schoels, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary ote to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 


states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., | 


Chicago, Il. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. and 
22d St., New York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
O1ETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Oolt, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
a supplies in Massachusetts and in other States, 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass.  Be- 
quests solicited tn this name. 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CuuRCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
Ushment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Ohurches and Sunday Schools in Boston and fers suburbs, 
Henry KE. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H., 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman's Boathp oF Missions, Room 704, Congrega- 
Uonal House 
RB Harriet Stanwood, Secretary 

Woman's Home Missionary 
607 Congregational House. Muss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
arer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN'S SRAMAN’S FRIEND SocrETY of Bos- 


ASSOCIATION, Room 


ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), | 


Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00, life membership 820.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela,13 Ash St, Cambridge, Masa, ; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 10 Greenville Xt., Roxbury, Maas. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Ave., Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. Vose, 
Highland St., Milton,’ Mass 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT SocteTy prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
bome and abroad sageors colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, ete. Span- 
teh, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Dona- 
onus and acies solicited. Louls T Asst. Treas., 150 

‘assan St, New York; EM ilies). D. 

. A. Henderson, Manager, 64 Bromfield St., 


> 


ston. 


Send gifts to A. G. Stan- | 


Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss | 


Field See, | 


illustrations from recent 


mentioned thereon. 


Cuyler, Theo. L., D.D. 


Burrell, David J., D.D. 


Kerr, John H., D.D. 


Hallock, G. B. F., D.D. 


Foster, Frank H., D.D. 


Mission. 
very important subject.”—BaprisT ARGUS, 


Vos, Geerhardus, D.D. 


(Second volume of the Series.) 
Coillard, Francois. 
Missions. 


Sangster, Margaret E. 


Boston 


A WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE 


world is treated. 
THE SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


Science, Ethics, Politics, ete. 

SIGNED ARTICLES—By the leading au- 
thorities in the world. “THe INDE- 
PENDENT prints more articles from 
the ablest writers than any other 

! paper in the United States.” 


$2.00 a Year. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


weeks to Room 


‘Loan Abbott’s 


Commentary 
On the Synoptic Gospels 


MATTHEW, MARK AND LUKE 
, Cloth, Ulustrated, £1.50 per vol. 


2 vola., Svo. 


rE Special price: the Set $2.00 net, postage 30 cents, 
Kecommended for 8 8. Lessons, 10904, by Prof, 
¥. K. Sanders of Yale and others. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., - “NEW YORK 


reading matter, 
sional 

four main departments in which 
EVERYTHING of importance in the whole 


| 
| 


The Congregationalist says: ‘‘ An ideal companion for study.” 


Teachers’ Edition 
of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, the Concise Bible 

Dictionary which has short articles about the Bible, its writers, its history, etc., with numerous 
‘ ; photographs ; Combined Concordance to the American Standard 

Revised Bible which combines Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper Names’ with their 

pronunciation, etc., in one a-é-c list; Bible Atlas with twelve maps with index to every place 

A complete Biblical Library in a single volume, 

, Prices, $2.25 to $10.00. 
For sale by allleading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catatogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 


New Books pz Notable Authors 


Cloth bound, sent postpaid upon receipt of price 


Campaigning for Christ. 


“ Reflects his earnest eloquence as a writer and as a pulpit orator.”—MINN. JOUBNAL. 


Banks, Louis Albert, D.D. Soul Winning Stories. 


“Thrilling, inspiring, instructive.”—Z1on’s HERALD. 


The Verilies of Jesus. 


Keen, suggestive expositions of these sayings of Jesus, by one of our most forceful writers. 


Creegan, Charles C.,D.D. Pioneer Missionaries of the Church. 
“ Dr. Creegan has combined vivid personal detuil and the essential facts and characteristics skil- 
fully, and with warm sympathy and glowing earnestness.”—KoBt. E. SPEER. J2mo, 334 pp. 18 Portraits. 


Harmony of the Gospels. 
The only Harmony using text of the American Revised Version. 
for the studies in the Life of Christ in Sunday-schoo] Lessons for 1904. 


Journeying in the Land Where Jesus Lived. 
* Unique presentation of Life and Scenes in the Holy Land.”—CHRISsTIaAN OBSERVER. 
**New light shed on God’s Word.”—UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


The Teaching of Jesus Concerning His Own 


“ The work of a thorough scholar. 


The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the King- 
dom of God and the Church. 


On the Threshold of Central Africa. 


A record of twenty years’ pioneering in the Upper Zambesi. 
* A remarkable book.”"—N.-Y. Trtgs. 


The Joyful Life. 


* Helpful and inspiring.”—CONGREGATIONALIST. 
“Not a page which does not containa most helpful suggestion.”—Miss. JOURNAL, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


| 
| 


12mo. 238 pp. $1.00, 
12mo. 223 pp. $1.00. 
12mo. 196 pp. $1.00. 


$1.25. 


4to. 250 po. $1.50. 
Most helpful and timely 


$1.50. 
8vo. 320 pp. 36 illus. 


Remarkably wholesome presentations of a 
I2mo. 136 pp. 75c. 


12mo. 175 pp. 75. 


$2.50. 
A great book on African 
v0. 663 pp. 4 illus. 


Daintily bound. 12mo, 218 pp. $1.00. 


The Inde- 

pendent is made 

for thoughtful people 

and contains 60 pages of 
with occa- 


illustrations, divided into 


. A luminous and strictly unbiased account of 
the important events of the week told in brief paragraphs. 

EDITORIALS—Tuk INDEPENDENT’S interpretation of these events, discussed posi- 

tively and fearlessly in every field of thought—Sociology, Religion, Art, Literature, 


BOOK REVIEWS— All the important 
books published in the English lan- 
guage reviewed by crities of authority 
who cannot be deceived by what ts 
faulty or trivial. .A helpful guide to 
the book lover and book buyer. 


See Advertisement in Daily Papers for Weekly Contents, 


10 Cents a Copy. 


Send 25 cents for trial subscription of eight consecutive 


71, The Independent, New York, N. Y. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Charch and School Bells. ("Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8, BELL Co., Hillsboro, O, 
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No Excess Farr is charged on any train via 
Nickel Plate Road, and they carry finest coaches, 
Pullmans and Dining cars serving club meals at 35 
cents to $1.00, also meals & la carte. Always 
lowest rates and best service. Local agents or 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, Mass. 


Low RATES TO THE WEST VIA NICKEL PLATE 
Roap.—Tickets on sale daily to Noy. 30. Buffalo 
to points on Pacific coast only $42.50, lower rates 
to other points in far West. Finest train service 
including Transcontinental Tourist sleeping cars. 


Local agents, or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, | 


Mass. 


ATTRACTIVE ORIENTAL LANDS TouR.—The 
forthcoming tour through Oriental lands announced 
by the Raymond & Whitcomb Company, its sixth 
annual visit to Bible lands, will be exceedingly inter- 
esting. The party will leave New York on the fine 
steamer Kronprinz Wilhelm Jan. 5, and a party 
will sail from Boston on one of the large White Star 
steamers Jan. 30, joining the other at Naples. The 
early party will visit London, Paris, Southern 
France and the Italian cities before going to Egypt, 
Cairo, Alexandria, the ruined cities and temples on 
the Nile and Port Said, in Egypt; Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, the Dead Sea, Jericho, Caiffa, Athlit, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, Beyrout, Baalbec, Damascus 
and scores of other interesting places in Palestine 
and Syria; Smyrna and Ephesus in the Levant; 
Constantinople in Turkey; and Athens in Greece 
will be visited before sailing for home from Naples 
in April, or the tour can be extended through de- 
lightful sections:of Southern and Central Europe. 
An illustrated itinerary will be sent by the Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Company, 306 Washington 


‘Street, next the Old South, on application. 


EVERY MOVEMENT HURTS when you have rheuma- 
tism. Muscles feel stiff and sore and joints are painful. 
It does not pay to suffer long from this disease when it 
may be cured so promptly and perfectly by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. This medicine goes right to the spot, neu- 
tralizes the acidity of the blood, which causes rheuma- 
tism, and puts an end to the pain and stiffness. 


Biliousness is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25c. 


Y% Per Annum 


O NO SPECULATION 


Our business is regularly inspected by and con- 
ducted under absolute supervision of New York 
Banking Department. Our patrons include many 
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The prayer meeting 
question got a fresh 
airing at the meeting 
of the Baptist Congress in Philadelphia 
last week, and one speaker advocated the 
regular use of the term prayer and confer- 
ence meeting in announcing the service. 
This is already a custom in many churches 
and yet it does not altogether solve the 
problem. However, the ideal is a good 
one and each,element ought to come to 
expression every time. A prayer meet- 
ing with only one prayer hardly deserves 
its name, and if the true idea of a confer- 
ence is carried out and the Christians, in- 
stead of making set speeches, speak 
frankly to one another touching the re- 
ligious life the results are sure to be grati- 


The Two Elements in 
Good Prayer Meetings 


_ fying. We know one or two churches 


which are carrying out this idea with not 
able success this autumn and we may say 
in passing that the current topics in our 


_ Handbook, being in the nature of per- 


sonal questions, lend themselves easily 
to this form of meeting. 


: 


The denomination at 

—— — in large is interested in 
: ; the transfer of Rey. 
©. L. Kloss of Webster Groves, Mo., to 
the pastorate of Central Church, Phils. 


- delphia, recently vacated by Dr. C. H. 


Richards. Thereby our most important 
post in the City of Brotherly Love gains 
ho well represents the force and 
push of the West and who possesses ex- 
ceptional gifts as a popular preacher. 
More than twenty years ago a prominent 


_ New York Presbyterian church in search 


ie 4 


_ of a pastor found him in the pulpit of the 


Congregational church of Lenox, in the 
person of Charles H. Parkhurst; and now 
‘another New York supply committee has 


induced the present occupant of that same 


pulpit, Rey. Frederick Lynch, to take up 
the work Dr. Virgin carried on for so 
“many years at Pilgrim Church, and which 


is about being laid down by Rev. F. E. 


Ramsdell, called to the North Church, 
New Bedford, Mass. Mr. Lynch may not 
dazzle the metropolis as Dr. Parkhurst 
has done, but his work will be substantial 
and enduring. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan’s 
call to Westminster Chapel in London 


will not be followed by murmurs of ap- 


= f ed 


and Christian World ~ 
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probation on this side of the water. It is 
not the first time that he has been sought 
by this large church in the heart of Lon- 
don, and we fear the renewal of the call 
may mean its acceptance. But we shall 
hope that during his two years in America 
Dr, Morgan has become sufficiently aware 
of the popular response to his teaching 
and preaching to dispose him still to re- 
main with us. Already he had marked 
out a vigorous campaign for the coming 
year, including visits to Los Angeles and 
Seattle. From the American point of 
view, at least, it looks as if his work here 
were only just beginning. 


Religious and secular 
newspapers are trying 
to account for the over- 
throw of the reform government in New 
York city.. The consensus of their opin- 
ions seems to furnish an adequate ex- 
planation. One class of papers insist 
that Mayor Low was beaten because his 
administration was too good, the other 
class because it was too bad. The Tam- 
many party demanded liberty to bribe 
and steal and to allow gambling and 
licentiousness and tax vice for their 
profit, and they could get these things 
only by defeating the administration. A 
portion of those opposed to Tammany in- 
sisted on stricter Sunday laws, on closing 
the beer shops Sunday afternoons, and on 
what they believed to be more righteous 
rule than the city was getting. They 
blamed Mayor Low for not having more 
backbone in representing their views in 
government. They had no other candi- 
date, but they expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion by not supporting the one who was 
their choice of the two. Tammany had 
its candidate, united on him and elected 
him. The pity of it is that in popular 
government men of keenest conscience, 
in refusing the better because they can- 
not have the best, help to elect the worst. 
Moral extremes of society become united 
in spite of their opposition, and in most 
cases the evil side, being most aggressive 
and knowing just what it wants, wins, 
and adds to its triumph by compelling 
the negative support of its bitterest foes. 


Forces That Defeat 
Good Government 


Sympathy and fellowship 
for those Congregational 
churches wrecked by last 
summer’s cyclone in the island of Ja- 
maica has found expression in consider- 
able gifts from Boston and vicinity. The 
pastor of these churches, Rey. George H. 
Lea, writes to us that he has received 
about $500 from churches in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Montelair, N. J. He hopes to 
get $1,500 in this country. We learn 


The Jamaica 
Cyclone Fund 


Volume LXXXVIII 
Number 47 


from the London Examiner that about 
$1,200 have been contributed by Englisk 
churches and about $1,000 appropriated 
by the London Missionary Society. The 
whole amount needed to restore the three 
churches and the parsonage is $8,000. 


The other day the 
Philadelphia Press, 
4 ai gical dat bee: in an editorial en- 
titled The Silent Pulpit, challenged 
preachers to utter more definitely and 
positively their views on the labor prob- 
lem. It was one of those rather rasping 
editorials which occasionally creep into 
the secular papers, citing the fact that 
when slavery was an issue the pulpits of 
the land rang with messages of conviction 
and affirming jauntily that today in this 
new emergency the pulpit as a whole is 
silent. The local preachers in surpris- 
ingly large numbers replied to the chal- 
lenge and their opinions upon the Church’s 
relation to the labor question fill many 
columns of recent issues of the Press. 
They agree in the main that the function 
of the modern pulpit is to emphasize 
moral principles rather than to undertake 
the difficult task of striking the exact bal- 
ance in individual cases between capita!- 
ists and laborers. ‘‘A minister is not 
usually an expert in social economics,”’ 
says one. ‘The province of the pulpit is 
to press home upon employers and em- 
ployees alike their spiritual needs in the 
sight of an all-holy God, to arouse the 
churchgoer’s conscience, to energize his 
slumbering love of justice and kindness.’ 
Rey. Charles Wood, a prominent Presby- 
terian pastor, turns the tables on the 
Press and asks for another editorial on 
what the silent pulpit ought to say. It 
seems to us that these preachers prove 
their point. It is always easy to sit in an 
editorial office and point out the responsi- 
bility of other people for solving great 
and national problems. But we believe 
the Christian pulpit of this country has 
shown as deep and wise and helpful an 
interest in the labor problem as has the 
daily press and that the former’s incut- 
cation Sunday by Sunday of justice and 
mercy and self-sacrifice will do as much 
in the long run to harmonize capital and 
labor in this country as any other one 
agency. 


Is the Pulpit Silent 


Cardinal Gibbons has lately 
ealled the public schools 
vicious and godless. Rey. 


Religion in 
Public Schools 


“W. M. Geer of New York has said that ~ 


they are bringing up a lusty set of young 
pagans all over the land. The Outlook 
being moved to get on the track of some 
of these mischievous fruits of public 
education, secured from the presidents «f 
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nineteen colleges and universities state- 
ments as to the difference in moral char- 
acter between young men in their care 
who have been trained in the public 
schools and those trained in denomina- 
tional and private schools. Their test- 
imony is pretty nearly unanimous that 
those who come from the public schools 
are of as high character as those from 
otherschools. As seven of these nineteen 
presidents are Congregationalists, and all 
the others, we believe, are members of 
Christian churches, they will not be sus- 
pected of special pleading in behalf of pub- 
lic schools. While itis made evident that 
some sections of the country, especially 
the South, place greater emphasis on 
Christian teaching than others, it seems 
clear that in most states the public 
schools stand for Christian principles and 
inculcate them in their pupils. If it 
were not for the opposition of Roman 
Catholics this teaching would in many 
places be more positive. 


The testimony of 
these college presi- 
dents is reassuring to 
those who have doubted the Christian 
influence of the public schools. Presi- 
dent Stryker of Hamilton College, New 
York, says that ‘‘earnest religious char- 
acter is one of the strong qualifications 
considered in engaging teachers.’’ Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell reports that 
nearly two-thirds of the Freshmen in that 
institution who came from publie schools 
are church members. President Bradley 
of Iowa College says that in most of the 
high schools of that state there is a daily 
devotional exercise, and that when visit- 
ing them he is often asked to read the 
Scriptures and lead in prayer. President 
Northrop of Minnesota says that the stu- 
dents when they come to the university 
and take part in the religious service 
show that they are familiar with popular 
Christian hymns, and he believes that 
the spirit of the schools from which they 
come is Christian and patriotic. Presi- 
dent Dabney of the University of Tenne- 
see says that ‘‘no people can be found 
in any profession with higher Christian 
character, more accurate knowledge of 
children or a more devoted spirit of self- 
sacrifice than the teachers in our South- 
ern schools.”’ It is certain that more de- 
pends on the teacher in forming charac- 
ter than on any formal system of religious 
training. It must be recognized, too, that 
the home, the church and the neighbor- 
hood must share with the school the re- 
sponsibility for making the rising genera- 
tion into good Christian citizens. If each 
one who professes to want our nation to 
be God-fearing and law-abiding will do 
his part, then this country will never 
raise up a set of young pagans “who will 
make havoc of our institutions.”’ 


Christian Teaching 
by Christian Teachers 


We wish that Pres. 
: Charles Cuthbert 
Hall's address at the recent meeting of 
the American Board and Chairman R. F. 
Horton’s address before the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, might 
be bound together in a little pamphlet 
and circulated by the thousand among 
the churches of America and England. 
_ No abler vindications of the foreign mis- 
a has been given to the 


Two Notable Deliverances 


world in recent years. We have already 
commented upon Dr. Hall’s plea for 
a large-minded, enthusiastic missionary 
policy, while the great worth of Dr. 
Horton’s message was its solemn admo- 
nition to the churches to obey the march- 
ing orders of Christianity. He pictures 
powerfully the probable effect upon the 
easy-going, inert masses of Christian be- 
lievers at home of a vigorous prosecution 
of the work abroad, and he ranged over 
Christian history to show how the periods 
of ardent missionary advance were peri- 
ods when the life of the Church at its 
center was most pure and Christlike. 

On the other hand, when the forward im- 

pulse has flagged, and the main purpose has 
been forgotten, a certain paralysis has fallen 
upon all her efforts; her preaching has be- 
come insipid, missing the ring of world-con- 
quest; her sacraments have become ritual; 
her heart has become cold; and her brain, 
using its agility to excuse herself from her 
great mission, has wasted its powers in idle 
and fruitless controversy, or settled into the 
torpor of the Eastern Church. 
Would that the Congregational churches 
on both sides the Atlantic would hear 
and heed these words of one of England’s 
most influential Christian leaders. 


udging by recent edito- 
rials in Zion’s Herald, the 
prospect of the Holy Spirit 
in conjunction with the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
giving that denomination the right sort 
of bishops at the coming election, is not 
very promising. A majority of the elect- 
ors seem to be ignorant of the right sort 
of men to be chosen, while those with 
personal ambitions to satisfy and who 
have been aiming for the lofty oflice for 
years, are, according to the Herald, likely 
to be elected. Consequently the Herald 
will open a caucus in its columns, where 
nominations can be made. The oflice of 
the bishop of the Anglican Church also 
seems to be working badly, if the Bishop of 
Worcester’s recent sermon at the Church 
Congress states the situation exactly. 
He describes the Anglican Church as 
‘“‘with an Episcopate holding an author- 
ity and responsibility in theory too much 
isolated, conceived not on original Catho- 
lie lines... in fact, shackled and lim- 
ited in all directions, both by actual laws 
making crying abuses almost unassailable, 
and by long traditions of neglect, and by 
the absurdly large dioceses assigned us; 
so that the Episcopal authority, in theory 
so great, in fact is often not more than a 
personal influence.’ After all, what is 
simpler, more effective, nearer the facts 
of life, and least in peril from ambition 
and ecclesiasticism than the polity which 
puts the emphasis on the belief and will 
of the local congregation? 


Church Polities 
on Trial 


ee That the attitude of 

urch the higher officials of the 
Lr i ‘s “Greek Church is not ab- 
solutely hostile to Protestant Christi- 
anity in some of its practical forms we 
know by the favoring treatment given to 


the Y. M. C. A. in St. Petersburg. And 


yet with the persecution of the Stundists 
and the excommunication of Tolstoi in 
mind, and also the general dread felt by 
Protestant missionaries in Turkey and 
China of extension of Russian 


authority 
over territory not now hers, it is hard to 


take stock in the assurance of warm re-_ dang 
gard by the Greek Church for the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in particular, | 
which Bishop Grafton, who has just 
come from Russia, reports as existing. . 
Such belief is rendered all the more diffi- 
cult if the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is as loyal to Protestantism as typical 
utterances at the recent meetings in 
Washington seem to indicate that it is. 
It is not many months since the Holy 
Synod, in a communication to the patri- | 
arch of Constantinople, described Prot- | 
estantism as ‘“‘haying no understanding 
of church life,” as being “‘religiously ex- 
clusive and fanatical.’”’ Therefore, wrote 
the synod, ‘‘ until this onerous and thank- 
less sowing of seed upon the stony ground 
of cultured pride and mutual misunder- 
standing shall come to bear fruit, it be- 
hooves us representatives of the Church 
. to exert all our strength in the fight 
against the multiform allurements of this 
dangerous enemy of the church.’”” Wedo : 
not see that Bishop Grafton, as an agent 
for the Catholic party of the Protestant d 
Episcopal Church in this country, comes 
back from Russia with anything but 
sweet, vague words. Far better for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church would it be 
to follow the advice of Bishop Gailor 
and make such concessions to the vast — 
body of Protestants in this country, as 
would make the Chureh of Christ in 
America less of a divas body than it 
now is. 


Robert Browne is 
justly credited 
with having set 
forth anew in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century the principles of apostolic 
Congregationalism and having applied 
them in the organization of local churches 
in England and Zealand. Rey. Dr. H. M. 
Dexter searched diligently for copies of — 
Browne’s writings and discovered some 
valuable treasures. In a sermon by Ban- 
croft, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, he came on certain passages quoted 
from a volume of Browne, but he never 
succeeded in finding the original. Mr. ; 
Champlin Burrage, in the Independent, t 
gives an account of having foundaman- 
uscript by Browne, which contains Ban- 
croft’s quotations. It is without title 
and about one-quarter of the text is miss- 
ing. It was addressed to Browne’s uncle — 
and discusses the names and offices of 
elders, pastors, deacons and bishops, the 
state of the ecclesiastical discipline. The 
passages quoted in Bancroft’s im ape ; 
tain severe criticisms of preachers in Se 
land and the statement that w! " 
was much greater in the best places in 
that country than inthe “ ces 
in England, These quotations p ave 
indignant comment by Scott 
and gave fame to the oorminha ay 
manuscript was evidently n 
and he says in it that no othe 
made of it. Apparently 
amined by Bancroft it was 
has not again been seen by any ¢ 
ested in it till this year. It is of 
value because it was written 
Browne had been excommunicated f 
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The Executive Depart- 
ment of our Government, 
with which rests exclu- 
sive authority in the matter, has formally 
recognized the new Republic of Panama, 
and a commission representing that re- 
public is now on the way to Washington 
to negotiate a treaty re ative to the canal. 
It is frankly stated in administration in- 
ner circles that the republic will be but a 
protectorate of ours, and that the canal 
will be built. Our remuneration to the 
new state for right of way will be fair, but 
practically on our own terms. Feeling 
against the United States runs high in 
Bogota, and the President of the Republic 
of Colombia has sent an urgent appeal to 
presidents of other Latin-American coun- 
tries to join with Colombia in protest 
against the course of the United States. 
Should troops leave Colombia they will 
not be allowed to landin Panama. France 
informally has recognized the new repub- 
lic; other European powers are holding 
aloof. Broadly speaking European criti- 
cism of our course is less severe than 
might have been expected, the most 
trenchant criticism of the administration 
coming from domestic journals like the 
New York Evening Post, Springfield Re- 
publican and Philadelphia Ledger. In- 
terviews with American professors of in- 
ternational law, who are somewhat loath 
to pass judgment until they have better 
data at hand, show most of them adverse 
in their comment on the Administration’s 
course, although all admit that conditions 
were peculiar. Extracts from President 
Roosevelt’s message, as he would have 
sent it to Congress had there been no 
revolution in Panama, show that it was 
the Administration’s intention to urge 
upon Congress forcible action as a last 
resort — provided Colombia persisted in 
obstructing the building of the canal by 
her extortionate demands, the Adminis- 
tration contending that major interests 
of civilization warranted such invasion of 
national rights by us. 


Panama Formally 
Recognized 


President Rooseyelt’s 
message to - Congress 
relative to the imperative need of action 
indorsing the treaty for reciprocity in 
trade negotiated between Cuba and the 
United States, was an admirable docu. 
ment, conclusive in its argument and 
bound to have influence with Congress. 
In this matter of negotiation on mat- 
ters of revenue and trade the House 
is asserting its prerogative and insist- 
ing that it must approve of treaties as 
well as the Senate; and the Administra- 
tion rather than have an issue between 
the Executive and Legislative depart- 
ments has fallen in with the demand. 
There is every likelihood that ere this 
week closes Congress will have ratified 
the treaty; and Cuba will be shown that 
there is tardy if not swift recognition by 
our people of principles of rectitude and 
fair play, Our delay in carrying out our 
pledges to the Cubans made by President 
McKinley has not resulted fortunately in 
that economic distress which was pre- 
dicted. In fact, Cuban trade has done 
very well, but at the expense of Ameri- 
can exporters and to the profit of Ger- 
man and English traders. The Cuban 
Republic, once this compact is signed, 
bids fair to become very wealthy and 
most kindly disposed toward us. Up to 


A Matter of Honor 


date it has shown far greater political 
stability than had been expected. 


An interesting 
new development 
of the crusade against Mormonism in 
Utah is the open hostility of the trades- 
unions, for which organizations the Mor- 
mon hierarchy has no use. Evidence of 
a damaging kind against one of the Mor- 
mon hierarchy, Apostle Grant, has just 
been made the basis of a warrant for his 
arrest in Salt Lake City. Up to date he 
has eluded arrest. The volume of peti- 
tion against the Senate’s seating Mr. 
Smoot as senator from Utah has become 
embarrassing to the committee which 
handles the matter, and has called forth 
during the past week severe criticism 
from Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, who 
usually is on the side of purity, but whose 
legal conscience in this case will not per- 
mit him to approve what seems to him 
bringing pressure upon judges in a mat- 
ter where the only question, as he sees it, 
is whether Mr. Smoot’s credentials are 
technically correct. For taking this posi- 
tion Mr. Hoar has been criticised in de- 
bate by Senator Dubois of Idaho and Sen- 
ator Hale of Maine, who, while they ad- 
mit that the matter is nominally one of 
a judicial sort, yet insist that on moral 
issues the right of petition can never be 
suppressed. Senator Dubois went so far 
as to say that if the allegations against 
Mr. Smoot now on file with the commit- 
tee on privileges and elections can be 
proved, he does not believe that there 
will be a senator who will wish Mr. 
Smoot in the Senate; and Senator Hale 
dwelt on the gravity of the ‘‘intrusion of 
a great religious hierarchy like the Mor- 
mon Church into the political affairs of 
the country.”’ 


Opposition to Mormonism 


Pope Pius X. has 
The Catholic University backed the arch- 
A ae tant bishops of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in this country in 
their plan to have the Catholic University 
at Washington receive financial aid from 
every church in the country, and Cardinal 
Gibbons of Baltimore has issued an ap- 
peal and order to the clergy and laity of 
his archdiocese which will be the model for 
other prelates in carrying out this plan. 
For many years the university has had to 
endure both open and covert attack from 
Ultramontanes here and in Rome. The 
Liberal wing at last has triumphed, and 
got papal support which, when supple- 
mented by the gifts of the faithful, bids 
fair to put the institution on a very much 
stronger financial and pedagogical basis. 
Cardinal Gibbons in his appeal makes due 
recognition of the generosity and fore- 
sight of the non-Catholics of the country 
in their generous provision for collegiate 
and university education, and cites their 
self-sacrificing example as cause for Cath- 
olic emulation. The Roman Catholic 
scheme for a co-ordinated educational 
plant centering around the university at 
Washington is one that must win the ad- 
miration of Protestants who know acu- 
men and strategy when they appear. 


Five new cardinals 
were named by the 
pope last week at the first public consis- 
tory. Four were Latins, one an Austrian 


Italy and the Papacy 
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and none Americans as had been pre- 
dicted. At the prior secret consistory, 
Pope Pius X. made a statement with re- 
spect to relations between the papacy 
and the Italian Government which shows 
that he is to renew and not break with 
the traditional policy of protest against 
abolition of temporal power. At the 
same time this may be said of the deliv- 
erance that it was tame and perfunctory, 
and may be purely formal and politic and 
coincide with an ulterior intention to get 
on far more amicably with the Italian 
king and ministry than Pius LX. and Leo 
XIII. did. One of the cardinals created 
last week was Merry del Val, whose nom- 
ination to the important post of secre- 
tary of state, has shaken the confidence 
of those among the cardinals who have 
been most influential at the Vatican and 
may mean almost anything new in the 
way of adjustment of papal policy to 
twentieth century conditions. 


Thanksgiving Day 


A festival peculiarly dear to Americans 
is nigh. It has been the offspring of the 
mating of two fundamental institutions 
in our social structure—the Christian 
Church and the Christian home. From 
the pioneer days of early New England 
all through the history of subsequent pil- 
grimages of New Englanders to remote 
frontier communities and the islands of 
the sea it has been a-day when man 
escaped from the just charge of that 
basest of crimes—ingratitude—and when 
scattered families came together to make 
real in fact what was ideal in theory— 
the unity of the family circle, parental 
and filial love fusing. What was a sec- 
tional and Puritan and Pilgrim festival 
is now a national one; and Manila will 
celebrate it this year with Honolulu, San 
Juan, Sitka, as well as Plymouth and 
Oberlin. 

Recreant to patriotism as well as to 
religion will those persons be who do 
not make the coming holiday something 
more than a relief from toil and a day 
of liberal indulgence in the pleasures of 
the palate. It may be and should be a 
day for extension of hospitality to the 
homeless and thehungry. Ties of kindred 
should be twisted and knotted into strong 
cables of love. The pulpit throne of the 
minister of the gospel should be occupied 
in a kingly way, and prophetically as well. 
If there be reasons for rejoicing, reasons 
personal, local, sectional or national, let 
them find expression in a major key. If 
there be reasons for contrition and re- 
generation let them be pointed out, fear- 
lessly and trenchantly, but in the mood 
of a meliorist and not of a pessimist. 

It was Paul’s indictment of the men of 
his time, citizens of a great and mighty 
nation, reaching its powerful arms out 
over the world, that their awful lusts so 
terrifically described in his epistle to the 
Romans, were due not to disbelief in 
God—that is not the peril of today; that 
was far worse thirty years ago—but be- 
cause ‘“‘knowing God, they glorified him 
not as God, neither gave thanks.” That 
is, they ceased to worship, and became 
ungrateful, lost the conception of God as 
Providence, if not as Law; and then fol- 
lowed, as inevitably as night the day, the 
reprobate mind, ‘“‘being filled with all 
unrighteousness, wickedness, covetous- 
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ness, maliciousness, full of envy, mur- 
der, strife, deceit, malignity ... inso- 
lent, haughty, boastful, etc.” 

Like Rome of old we are becoming a 
world power. Like her we are becoming 
inordinately rich, and as with her, wealth 
dishonestly acquired is concentrated in 
the hands of the few. We know some- 
thing of what covetousness is, and of 
murder, too. The ennui of luxury and 
the despair of poverty, and the absence 
of the restraints of a religion of faith and 
trust are making suicide frequent even in 
circles of the oldest and best of the Puri- 
tan stock. 

Believing profoundly in the beneficent 
purpose of God, in the perfectability of 
the race, in the divinely decreed mission 
of the American republic, if it be obedient 
to its founders’ vision, the Christian min- 
ister can enter his pulpit this year, as 
formerly, a meliorist. But he will err if 
he makes the coloring too rich and warm, 
and omits the shadows. 


B, Fay Mills again an 
Evangelist 


The Green Bay (Mich.) Gazette an- 
nounces that Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills 
has re-entered the field of evangelism, and 
will begin a three weeks’ series of meet- 
ings in the Union Congregational Chureh 
of that place Noy. 29. The pastor of that 
church, Rey. J. M. A. Spence, writes us 
that Mr. Mills ‘‘is simply seeking to re- 
engage in the work for which Providence 
has richly endowed him,’’ and asks us to 
do ourselyes as well as him the justice of 
kindly rather than caustic reference. 

We have no desire to speak unkindly 
of Mr. Mills, but in justice to the churches 
we are bound to ask him before weleom- 
ing him to evangelistic work, to state 
whether he has again become convinced 
that the beliefs are true which he publicly 
renounced in 1897, and if so, for what 
reasons. In The Congregationalist, Sept 9, 
of that year Mr. Mills gave an extended 
statement of his new views, doctrinally 
and ecelesiastically, which, he said, were 
“the result of long conscious and uncon- 
scious transformation.”’ He said, “I 
would not dogmatize, either in aflirma- 
tion or denial, concerning the Scriptures, 
the supernatural character and work of 
Jesus, or the mysteries of the world to 
come.” ' 

The following Sunday, Sept. 12, in the 
Church of the Disciples (Unitarian) of 
Boston, describing a new movement he 
proposed to inaugurate, he dogmatized 
thus: 

We ure not merely to be coworkers with 
God in the future: we are also to be creators. 
We leave the cross behind us, but let us guard 
the sacred fire. We cast off dogma, but we 
keep enthusiasm. Let the old statements go. 
Let us love them as we love the memory of 
our mothers, ‘The incarnation—let it be not 
special, but general. All men are begotten of 
God, Redemption—let it be merged in the 
thought of continuous creation. The atone- 
ment—1 mentioned it to a friend the other day, 
and though he was a so-called Christian he al- 
most swore at me. But let us make it a uni- 
versal law, , 

Instead of these doctrines Mr. Mills 
said that he had a gospel which would 
satisfy every craving of human need. It 
was the gospel of social reconstruction 
and the infinite progress of the human 
race, 


Soon after, under the auspices of a 
committee of Unitarian gentlemen, Mr. 
Mills began a series of services in Music 
Hall, Boston, which continued through 
the season. He was a member of a Pres- 
bytery and of a Congregational Asso- 
ciation, and ‘insisted that he would not 
withdraw from either. The impression 
he made will be understood from two or 
three of many press comments. The 
Outlook said, ‘Ile is certainly so far in 
sympathy with that body (Unitarian) as 
to believe that a definite view concerning 
the supernatural character of Christ is 
not a matter of any religious impor- 
tanee.”” The Christian Register (Unita- 
rian) said, ‘‘We fear that he has not 
escaped the confusion into which many 
generous minds appear to fall of thinking 
a definite denominational position incon- 
sistent with the breadest toleration and 
the noblest service.’’ The Interior said: 
‘He was commissioned for the express 
purpose of telling the world of the nature 
of the character and work of Jesus 
Christ, and on broad lines of the myster- 
ies of the world to come. He says he will 
no longer do this—that he will neither 
affirm nor deny in regard to the verity of 
his message. What is that but with- 
drawing fellowship? What isit but the 
abandoning of his work as a messenger ? 

Mr. Mills cannot find a respectable 
business man in the United States who 
will justify his position.”’ 

The next year Mr. Mills, haying been 
officially enrolled as a Unitarian minis- 
ter, began an independent movement by 
holding seryices in the Hollis Street 
Theater on Sunday evenings. The first 
Sunday he told why he had abandoned 
orthodoxy, the second he discussed the 
opportunities of orthodoxy, and the third 
he undertook to demonstrate that Jesus 
was not orthodox. The movement came 
to an end that season, we believe, for lack 
of financial support. Some time after he 
accepted the pastorate of the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh ef Oakland, Cal., which 
he recently resigned. From time to time 
newspapers have reported utterances by 
him so extreme as to be distasteful to his 
own congregation. 

In view of these facts it does not seem 
to us unreasonable that before he re- 
enters the field of evangelism through 
the door of a Congregational church, we 
should ask for a frank statement whether 
he has abandoned the convictions which 
constrained him to leaye that field and 
which made it necessary for the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian bodies to which 
he belonged to terminate their ecclesias- 
tical fellowship with him. 


‘The curse of gambling is eating the heart 
out of many members of socially distinct 
classes in England. Thus far we have been 
singularly exempt from any marked drift 
in this direction among our artisans, clerks 
and the masses. But gambling among the 
rich and mighty can not go on as it has been 
going on of late in this country without an 
effect being produced upon the less wealthy; 
and we notice with gratitude that some busi- 
ness houses are letting it be known that 
gambling must cease among their employees 
or else loss of employment will follow, One 
of the largest firms in Chicago recently put 
the following placard where all its employees 
could see it: 


Respectable and moral associations outside 
of business hours are expected of every em- 


Ger 


ployee. The visiting of 
whether through curiosity or the 


of playing, must be avoided. fed col 
who frequents any such places, or indulges 
in betting on horse races, ball games rer. * 
thing of this sort is subject to immediate dis- 
missal. 


The Creed of Experience 


What doctrines of Christianity sustain 
and inspire you most? Each believer 
must answer for himself, and the testi- 
mony of his experience will be his 
“‘T believe in God ; the Father; Almighty.” 
These three great doctrines are funda- 
mental. God is. That is the only ra- 
tional explanation of the being of the 
universe. When that doctrine becomes 
personal the believer has infinite wealth. 
*‘O, God, thou art my God.” God is 
‘‘Our Father.’”’ That relation of God’s 
child to him is the only rational explana- 
tion of human life. The greatest com- 
fort in experience is that of the father — 
and the child ever seeking and ever find- 
ing one another. ‘True worshipers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth; 
for such doth the Father seek to be his 
worshipers.”” God is Almighty. That is 
the only anchor for human hope. It is 
worth while to fight against temptation, 
to live a holy life, for God’s will is sure 
to prevail. ‘‘Ye shall be to me sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almigh 

“T believe in Jesus Christ his Son, Our 
Lord.’”’ The Incarnation is the most pre- 
cious of all doctrines. How could we 
ever have known God if he had not come 
into humanity in the life of the Supreme 
Man, the Word become flesh, in the ex- 
perience of loving, serving, enduring, 
dying and rising from the dead? “He 
that hath seen me,” said Jesus, “hath 
seen the Father.”’ 

“T believe in the forgiveness of sins.”’ 
The experience of forgiving reveals to us 
the meaning of the sacrifice of the Son of 
God. Some have entered into it: more — 
deeply than others; but every 
has had the experience of being f 
and has learned through it that Jesus 
Christ is the way to the Father. hr 

“T believe in the Holy Ghost.” 
we think the thoughts and do 
of the Father we know that he dwells in 
us by his spirit. “I and my father are 
one,” testified Jesus of his own -experi- 
ence. ‘‘Ye shall know that I am in my 
Father, and ye in me, and I in you,” 
promised to his disciples. The ‘ 
who realizes that promise knows no con- 
dition in which this doctrine is not s 
ficient to sustain and co 

I believe in the kingdom « 
know the fellowship of belie 
men in Christ’s name, to b 
his kingdom is to live his 1 and that 
is to fulfill the highest par iving, 

“T believe in the life ever 
because Jesus Christ believed i t 
cause to live his life is to experi 
To do his will and feel as he fe 
share the life of God. “W 
eth.and believeth on me,” he sa 
never die. ”’ 

These are not new truths, } 
are new to each one who discove 
through his experience, and 
festations of them come to each 
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treasure things new and old, and com- 
mend them to others; and these same 
doctrines will be most prominent among 
them. 


In Brief 


Thanksgiving material crowds hard upon 
the articles and reviews relating to current 
literature in this number, but by increasing 
the number of pages we have been able to 
do justice to both of these important elements 
in the make-up of a religious journal at this 
season of the year. The Home pages in par- 
ticular, are pervaded with the Thanksgiving 
flavor, the story and the hints for the joyous 
observance of the day being specially perti- 
nent. Elsewhere in the paper Dr. Wolcott 
-@alkins and an editorial article stir more 
serious reflections as to the deeper meaning 
ef New England’s feast day. Our older read- 
ers who learned so many lessons out of Noah 
' Webster’s blue-covered speller will enjoy 
€lifton Johnson’s illustrated article on the 
time-honored text-book. Another appropriate 
article is that of Mr. Guild on a church in a 
New England hill town that has more than 
held its own with the passing years. Other 
mmteresting features are the contribution by 
‘the well-known Washington correspondent, 
Mr. Robert. Lincoln O’Brien, entitled The 
President’s Conscience, the description of the 
Jast honors paid to the late Mrs. Alice Gordon 
@ulick and Mr. Parker’s article on the Moral 
Message of Kipling. 

Yes, it is a pity that the new Rockefeller 
baby is going to be so rich by and by, but the 
dear little thing won’t realize its predicament 
for several years yet. : 


How could the types make us last week reg- 
ister the attendance at the recent Y. M. C. A. 
eonvention at Gloucester, Mass., at twenty-five 
when there were over 250, and every delegate 
an enthusiastic Y. M. C. A. man? 


Rey. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus of Chicago is be- 
ing urged, so itis said, for the presidency of 
Boston University by some of its trustees. 
‘His leadership would add to the already high 
prestige of the institution—if he could be per- 
suaded to leave Chicago. 


The retail grocers of Louisville, Ky., have 
petitioned the ministers to aid them in a move- 
ment for closing their shops on Sunday. It 
used to be the ministers who petitioned the 
grocers. There is hope for the keeping of the 
Lord’s Day when both classes “‘ get together.” 


It is good to see Mt. Holyoke College and 
Smith College sororizing. President Seelye of 
Smith College gave the Founder’s Day address 
at Mt. Holyoke College last week and inti- 
mated, as our report elsewhere shows, that the 
two institutions might unite in arranging for 
lecture courses. 


Tt will ve of interest to those who have pur- 
ehased honorary degrees from the ‘* Nashville 
College of Laws,’’ and not less to those who 


is have declined to pay the fee, to learn that the 
- man who claimed to be the head of that in- 
_ stitution has been arrested on the charge of 


fraudulent use of the United States mails. 


Yale University has received a legacy of 
$100,000 from a sister of the late Governor 
Harrison of Connecticut, to use as it pleases. 
The last clause is the best part of the legacy. 

Too many gifts to our. colleges are so ham- 
pered with conditions as to how they shall be 


We congratulate the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on the showing of its missionary gifts 
for the year ending Oct. #1. They amount to 
$1,654,223, the largest in the history of that 


 Gharch. These gifts are distributed by the 
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missionary committee in the proportion of 
fifty-seven and one-half per cent. to foreign 
and forty-two and one-half per cent. to home 
missions. 


A lady who employed a Chinese laundry man 
said to him: ‘* Me no likee my washee blought 
home Fliday. Why you no blingee washee 
Thursday ?’’ The Chinaman astounded her 
by replying in perfect English, ‘‘ Madam, it 
was not convenient.’?’ Those who make baby 
talk to little children would often be as much 
astonished if they knew what the children 
were thinking about it. 


How Dr. Edward Everett Hale will chafe 
when he sees the coming British Ambassa- 
dor—a most admirable appointee—quoted as 
saying that while he never has met a President 
or a ruling American, he has always admired 
such private Americans as he has met. We 
expect Dr. Hale to write to Sir Henry Morti- 
mer Durand and enlighten him on the place 
of American officials, who are servants, not 
rulers. 


Rey. R. A. Ellwood, the minister in Wil- 
mington, Del., whose sermon helped to incite 
the mob to the hideous lynching in that city 
last June, is to be tried by his presbytery for 
his utterances in that sermon. It would be 
a grotesque corclusion of that grewsome trag- 
edy if a minister should be the scapegoat and 
the only person convicted of the crime, and 
the only court to find evidence of guilt an ec- 
clesiastical one. 


R. J. Campbell of City Temple, London, 
wisely determines to be on good terms with 
journalists, not with any selfish motive in 
view, but simply because he realizes how in- 
fluential journalists may be and are, and how 
foolish it is for the Church and the clergy to 
stand aloof from men who are so powerful. 
When in this country he was the guest of the 
New York Press Club, and he recently dined 
with the Press Club of London. 


The counsel for John Turner, the English 
anarchist, whom the government is deporting 
under the provisions of the law wisely passed 
by Congress at its last session, contended, 
when arguing for his client last weck that an- 
arclry was not a crime but a religion, and that 
therefore interference by the government was 
contrary to the provisions of the Constitution 
guarding liberty of religious belief. Judge 
Lacombe smiled, and ordered the man to jail 
without bail. 


Rey. Frederick Palmer of Andover, who 
formerly was a Congregationalist and now 
is an Episcopalian, at the recent Church 
Congress in Pittsburg, said that it was an 
injury to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
for it to judge the sects by any other test 
than their fruits, for the ultimate test of all 
religious experience, he said, was, ‘‘ Did it 
bring men nearer to God, or remove them 
from him?” Precisely. The test of a true 
Christian ministry is not its apostolic origin 
or its historicity, but its godliness and its 
power to influence human life for the better. 


Founder’s Day at Mt. Holyoke 
College 


The appearance on the platform of two dis- 
tinguished presidents of two distinguished 
women’s colleges within an hour’s trolley 
ride of each other, gave a rare interest 
to this Founder’s Day, Noy. 10. President 
Seelye of Smith improved the opportunity 
to speak of the co-operation of the two col- 
leges to the mutual helpfulness of each. A 
graceful tribute was paid to Mary Lyon and 
Sophia Smith, who were distavt cousins. 
President Seelye spoke of coeducation, es- 
pecially at the East, as not representing the 
highest idea of scholarship. The finer ele- 
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ment of womanhood, the position to be held 
by the women in all departments of life 
are better conserved by the independent 
woman’s college. With colleges so near each 
other as Smith and Mt. Holyoke, so closely 
allied in their curricula, there might be co- 
operation in securing the highest grade of 
lectures and in various departments of study. 

The sight of 170 young women in the choir 
in their uniforms, marching in and out of the 
crowded chapel singing the Processional and 
Recessional, was inspiring. The students now 
fill every dormitory on the campus and exhaust 
the resources of the houses of the citizens. 
The pressing need to meet such conditions and 


. the incoming host demands a library building 


adapted to the conditions of this world-famed 
institution, Miss Lyon with her wonderful 
foresight, planned not only for a school and 
seminary, but for a college and a university 
to follow the humble beginning. Baie i 


Prof. Graham Taylor Back 
from Europe 


A happy surprise was given both at the 
banquet of the Manhattan-Brooklyn confer- 
ence and at the Men’s Club meeting of 
Puritan Church, Brooklyn, when Prof. Gra- 
ham Taylor of Chicago Seminary, brother of 
Puritan’s pastor, unexpectedly arrived from 
Europe, and treated both these organizations 
to impromptu addresses on social conditions 
in Europe. For the first time in thirty years, 
the professor has allowed himself a respite 
from his multitudinous duties ; and during his 
six months’ stay in Europe refreshed himself 
by a study of foreign social conditions. Here 
are some of Professor Taylor’s most interest- 
ing observations, especially regarding Great 
Britain, in whose cities he spent a good por- 
tion of his time: He believes that the labor 
movement is much more strongly intrenched 
there than in this country, the unions com- 
prising nearly ever¥ workingman, the manu- 
facturers compelled to recognize them, strikes 
less frequent ; that the labor unions are an- 
tagonistic to the churches, and generally fail 
to recognize in them allies for the ameliora- 
tion of workingmen. ; 

A day spent with John Burns surprised him 
by the great labor leader’s usefulness as a 
member of the London County Council, by the 
universal respect which is accorded him by 
men of all classes and by his choice library— 
one of the best private collections to be found. 
Municipal ownership of street railways and 
other public utilities is more successful and 
extensive than Professor Taylor anticipated. 
The scope of the Y. M. C. A. is far less com- 
prehensive there than here—no effort being 
made to effect railroad and other branches of 
work-here considered vita). 

The Anglican Church is alive and active. 
The dissatisfaction with some features of the 
Education act is almost as keen in the Anglican 
as in the Nonconformist churches. Both ad- 
vertise far more extensively than do the 
churches in this country—their utilization of ~ 
bill boards being noticeable. A gratifying 
feature of the religious life is the large num- 
ber of Sunday morning Bible classes, when 
groups of from 100 to 500 men gather for Bible 
study at about eight o’clock. This feature 
is made possible by the Saturday half-holiday. 
The disenssions are free and frank, and one 
of the most prominent of these class leaders is 
Mr. George Cadbury, the well-known cocoa 
manufacturer. 

Professor Taylor thinks that in no cities of 
Europe are the churches confronted with such 
problems as our city churches are facing. 
This conclusion is based on a double condi- 
tion: our more extensive division into sects, 
and the mixed and transient character of our 
population. He also believes that with the 
responsibilities come opportunities such as 
never before were afforded the Christian 
Chureh. M. A. Db. 


The President and His Conscience 


Incidents of His Career which Hlustrate His Devotion to Duty 
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If I could be absolutely assured of my elec- 
tion as President by turning my back on the 
principles of human liberty as enunciated by | 
Abraham Lincoln, I would be incapable of 
doing it and unfit to be President if I could 
be capable of it. I do not expect to be elected 
President by the trust promoters who are 
fighting for special privileges, nor by the rad- 
ical labor union men, who would shut out 
all other men from an opportunity to work, 
nor by those who would close the door of 
hope against the colored man as a citizen, 
They are all demanding special privileges 
which cannot be recognized by the President, 
whose oath of office binds him to execute 
the laws for all alike and recognize none as 
above the law. If I am elected to this high 
office it must be on my record as the executor 
of the law without favors or discrimination. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
In an interview Oct. 3, after Senator Gor- 


man’s attack upon him for raising the 
race issue in the South. 


Thoughtful readers of President Roose- 
yelt’s recent message to Congress must 
have noted the large share of its empha- 
sis upon the moral obligation. ‘‘I deem 
such legislation demanded not only by 
our interest but by our honor,’’ the Presi- 
dent begins, making the climax of his 
sentence an appeal to the moral aspect 
of the question. After several para- 
graphs of vigorous exposition he con- 
cludes by saying: ‘‘ Finally it is desirable 
as a guaranty of the good faith of our 
nation towards her young sister republic 
to the south, whose welfare must ever 
be closely bound with ours. ... A fail- 
ure to enact such legislation would come 
perilously near a repudiation of the 
pledged faith of the nation.’ 

Regardless of what any right-thinking 
people as individuals may think of Cuban 
reciprocity or of beet sugar, they cannot 
fail to admire this sort of emphasis. In 
state papers and announcements of pub- 
lic policies few Presidents have laid so 
much stress on considerations of con- 
science, and there is no question of na- 
tional administration from which these 
are ever wholly absent. 


THE MOST OUTSPOKEN MAN IN PUBLIC 
LIFE 

Mr. Roosevelt has steadily disregarded 
many of the approved maxims of “good 
politics.”” If an American Polonius were 
to prepare a list of precepts for a young 
Laertes desiring political preferment, 
“Give every man thy ear, but few thy 
voice’ would stand at the top of the list. 
“Don’t talk’’ was the translation of this 
maxim made by a sage political leader 
in a message to one of his lieutenants 
who had received an important nomina- 
tion. Similar advice has doubtless been 
given to Mr. Roosevelt a thousand times, 
but he has never taken it. He remains 
one of the most outspoken men in public 
life. His opinions are on record in a 
topics, two-thirds of which it 

is absolutely unnecessary for a public 


man, from the politician’s point of view, 
ever to touch. 

Not long ago a studious lady in the 
Shenandoah valley wrote a letter to the 
Baltimore Sun, asking the editor to ex- 
plain the extraordinary rise of a man 
who had spoken so disrespectfully in his 
historical writings, as she viewed it, of 
some of the earlier Presidents of the 
United States. She also related that her 
husband was disgusted with the amount 
of favor shown ‘‘the English side’”’ in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s accounts of the battles 
of the war of 1812. During Mr. Roose- 
velt’s campaign for Governor of New 
York, an opposition newspaper dragged 
out his comparison of the cowboy with 
the mechanics of the crowded cities, to 
the disparagement of the latter whose 
votes it was hoped to influence. When 
his name appeared on the Republican 
national ticket in 1900, some sentiment 
which he had expressed adverse to the 
Quaker influence in the policy of nations, 
was industrially circulated in districts 
where the Society of Friends was sup- 
posedly strong. 


HOW HE TREATS HIS CALLERS 


Such incidents are merely typical of 
the way President Roosevelt’s opinions 
as an author and historian have cut right 
and left into the sympathies and preju- 
dices of different elements of the Amer- 
ican electorate. But it is his everyday 
utterances, casual and otherwise, which 
are viewed with most apprehension by 
those of his well-wishers whose insistent 
gaze is fixed upon “‘policy.’’ He gives 
them little rest. During the business 
hours of the day three rooms of the new 
White House office building are almost 
steadily thronged with visitors, and the 
task of saying the right thing, even to 
those with whom he is expected only to 
shake hands, is not small. Conversation 
with many of his callers is necessarily 
carried on in the hearing of others. The 
President never seems to think of this. 
He talks in a loud voice. His manner of 
expression is breezy; he says what he 
thinks and usually expresses this with 
so much pungenecy as to make it re- 
membered. 


HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGROES 


No one can describe President Roosevelt 
as aneutralin anything. Whether people 
like what he does or dislike it, they must 
give him credit for decisiveness of judg- 
ment and vigor of execution. The most 
commented act of his administration was 
his invitation of Booker Washington to 
the White House. This has attracted at- 
tention in all parts of the world. In 
Hongkong or the Malay Straits, it is the 
most widely discussed incident, for a sur- 
prisingly large part of the world has its 
race problem. Wherever Caucasian dom- 
ination exists beside a native mass of an- 
other hue the question becomes acute, 
and is variously answered. In perverted 
forms oftentimes, but certainly in some 
form, this incident has traveled to the 
corners of the earth. And yet it occurred 


[a 


in the first month of President Roose- 
velt’s administration. Since his mother 
belonged to one of the old families of 
Georgia, it is useless to suggest that he 
did not know what a commotion this 
would create. | 

The appointment of Dr. Crum, a repu- 
table colored physician, as collector of 
the port of Charleston, has been almost 
a companion incident. In the last Con- 
gress the Senate failed to confirm Crum; 
the President would naturally have been 
supposed to take the hint and drop the 
case. If his own party, nearly two-thirds 
of the Senate, did not care to accord this 
recognition, the President could well have 
waived further responsibility. Instead 
of that, however, the list of nominations 
which went to the Senate on the opening 
day of the new Congress contained that 
of Crum, showing that in a matter of 
conscience toward an aspiring member 
of an unfortunate race, eyen though the 
office carried a salary of but $1,200, the 
President did not purpose to avail him- 
self of a graceful opportunity for retreat. 
The ‘‘doubtful State’? of Maryland has 
just gone Democratic on the race issue, 
and the renewal of the Crum appoint- 
ment was clearly bad polities. 


HIS SOUTHERN APPOINTMENTS 


The President’s Southern appointments, 
white and black, have pointed the way 
toward more wholesome conditions. Sinee 
that section really takes no part in the 
national contest at the polls, the chief 
relation of party leaders to it comes in 
the choice of delegates to the national 
convention. This has naturally led to 
the use of Federal offices in the South for - 
preconvention purposes. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked one of the seasoned 
leaders of his party how a certain man 
would answer for internal revenue col- 
lector, the prompt response of discour- 
agement was, ‘I don’t see how he could 
get you a delegate.” The man was ap- 
pointed just the same. He has made a 
good collector, but nothing has yet oc- 
curred to indicate that he could control — 
any delegates in case a contest should be 
made over next year’s and — 
Roosevelt wants to be the presidential 
candidate. 


HIS POLICY RESPECTING LABOR *-§ 


“I do not see what a President i 
thinking of to offend both pai e ral Z 
capital,’ remarked a practical po 
at the time of the 
sistant Foreman Miller in pos 
ment Printing Office. The — 
sponse to this is that he was. 
of the duties which he con: 
owed to the broadest American 
ship. Mr. Roosevelt offended 
interests by interfering in thea 
coal strike, thus bringing influence to bea 
on the operators to yield to arbitration 
when they thought their fight nearly won. 
These led to the charge that he had sided | 
with organized labor as against capital. 
But only a few months Lapory by and — 
peice a pers “ fro 


—s 


21 November 1903 


the Government Printing Office a man 
who will not do its bidding. The Presi- 
dent had but one course to pursue. He 
appreciated the friendship which the 
trades-unionists had felt for him, but he 
could not allow this to shut his eyes to 
the claims of an everyday American citi- 
zen who wanted fair play. 

No former President has ventured to 
tackle the perplexing relation of the Goy- 
ernment as an employer to organized 
labor. The Government Printing Office 
with seven acres of floor space is turning 
out work at a cost of fifty per cent. more 
than that of private concerns in Wash- 
ington or New York. The public printer 
has free rent, no taxation, plenty of capi- 
tal, unlimited credit, and is a large buyer 
of supplies and yet the cost to the tax- 
payer of everything that he does is tre- 
mendous. Congress sits appalled before 
the specter of organized labor in politics, 
and pays the bill out of the tax-payers’ 
money. The Miller case was the merest 
incident, but it doubtless presages a 
thorough overhauling of the Printing 
Office. Nor is too much labor organi- 
zation alone responsible for the prevail- 
ing conditions. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE MONEY KINGS 


The great kings of high finance are 
much displeased because the President 
instituted proceedings under the Sherman 
anti-trust law against the Northern Se- 
curities Company; he also recommended 
the anti-trust legislation adopted last 
winter. Although this was conserva- 
tive, as it should be, it proved a suffi- 
ciently long step to bring down a shower 
of telegrams from the Standard Oil mag- 
nates remonstrating against its passage. 
The kings of finance have quite as plausi- 
ble arguments as the presidents of the 
labor republics. ‘‘Interest speaks all 
sorts of tongues, and plays all sorts of 
parts, even that of disinterestedness.”’ 

The vigorous steps by which the Presi- 
dent has ordered the postoffice investiga- 
tions to proceed are of too recent occur- 
rence to need recital. Of the Panama 
Canal situation, of still later develop- 


ment, the complete facts are now lack- ~ 


ing. It is certain that the President lost 
no time in announcing the Government’s 
policy. He certainly struck while the 
iron was hot in recognizing the de facto 
government on the Isthmus, but that 
there was any antecedent collusion with 
the reyolutionists can never be shown. 
No one questions but that the adminis- 
tration was glad to have Panama secede 
from Colombia. It was extremely impor- 
tant to us, when that country rejected 
the canal treaty, that Panama should be- 
come independent, but of immeasurably 
more importance to the Isthmus than to 
us, The canal is the event of its life, an 


‘incident in ours. Civilization demands 


the completed water-way and Colombia 
had proved recreant to her trust. 

It is fitting that a man who is so vigor- 
ous in action should have taken as his 
text when asked to preach one Sunday 
several years ago in a little church of his 
own denomination in the West, the 
words: ‘‘ Be ye doers of the word and not 
hearers only.” As an advocate of action 
he has brought the word ‘‘strenuous” 
into new popularity. It is safe to say 


- that in everyday conversation it is now 


used several times as much as before his 


—" ag: 


“strenuous life’’ phrase, with his own 
rise in public life, summoned the atten- 
tion of the country. If one word must 
be remembered as epitomizing the char- 
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asteristics of Theodore Roosevelt, per- 
haps there could be no better one than 
this, and particularly in following the 
dictates of conscience. 


Light in Our Dwellings 


A Thanksgiving Meditation 


By Wo.ucotrr CALKINS 


Thanksgiving as well as Christmas 
should be the season when our homes are 
made radiant by the spirit of joy and 
hope. Why, indeed, should we not all 
have this light in our dwellings ? 

The world outside is not quite so dark 
as it was in Egypt during those three 
awful days. Crimes and corruption in 
our great cities; unscrupulous partisan- 
ship in politics; oppressions and resent- 
ments between classes; massacres and 
rumors of war, and beyond the borders 
of civilization, barbarism and savage 
cruelty, say you? Too true, but the 
twentieth century begins with brushes of 
light around the whole horizon. And 
surely our Thanksgiving season should 
find every Christian home radiant. The 
day may be a sad anniversary to some. 
All of us, indeed, have troubles which will 
overshadow us if we look only to things 
seen. But there must be in every truly 
Christian home a light which banishes 
hopeless sorrow. 

We cannot create this light for our- 

selves. The sand-storm swept over the 
whole Nile valley, smothering every flame 
in the houses of Israel and of Egypt alike. 
But within godly homes was that sweet 
radiance which afterwards gathered ina 
pillar of fire to guide the wanderers in the 
desert. And in our deepest afflictions we 
shall all have light in our dwellings if the 
Lord is blessing us and keeping us and 
making his face shine upon us and is 
gracious to us and is lifting up his coun- 
tenance upon us and granting us peace. 
The light is divine but we can do some- 
thing to kindle it and to keep it burning 
brightly in all our dwellings. 
I remember a mansion which surpassed 
all others ina great city. It overlooked 
lake and river, standing in the midst 
of a plot of ground which might have 
made an ample city park. Plate glass 
windows let in the sun on all sides, while 
bright fires on the hearths and splendid 
chandeliers kept this luxurious palace in 
a blaze of light both night and day. But 
the father in that house had turned the 
light which was in him to darkness, be- 
cause he had made gold his hope and 
said unto fine gold, ‘‘Thou art my con- 
fidence.”” There was no altar of prayer 
to invoke God’s presence in this idol’s 
temple. Father and mother and an only 
son ‘‘could not see one another’’ in the 
thick darkness of that dwelling. 

One day a trusted legal counselor was 
called in to advise concerning the son, 
who had inherited all the father’s vices 
and none of his energy and thrift. The 
Christian lawyer also had an only son, 
just entering an honorable business. 

“T would give it all away,” exclaimed 
the wretched rich man, ‘‘and move into 
the meanest cottage in this city, could 
I have the peace, the affection and the 
hope which brightens your home!” 

I heard a locksmith in Germany de- 


scribe how he found the true light. He 
had been a revolutionary Socialist, train- 
ing with Herr Most after he abandoned 
his Roman Catholic faith, and he finally 
became an atheist. He joined Henry M. 
Stanley’s expedition in search of Living- 
stone. And there, in the depths of Af- 
rica, he was convinced by the faith and 
devotion of the veteran missionary that 
the whole world is full of divine light for 
every man who loves it rather than dark- 
ness. He told his old associates that he 
was still a Socialist, but no longer an 
atheist or revolutionist. 

“‘T tell you,’’ he said in closing, ‘“‘we 
have all been stumbling in darkness and 
there is no sense in it. God is light, and 
we can all walk in the light if we will 
only face toward God! ”’ 


This facing toward God is the way to 


kindle the light. But to keep it burning, 
we must look on life on its bright side, 
which is always the divine side. There 
was a good man who in his old age in- 
sisted upon looking on the dark side. He 
despaired of the republic and thought all 
the young ministers were preaching an- 
other gospel. These wails were most 
oppressive at the burial services of minis- 
ters of his own generation. At last we 
were called to attend his funeral, and his 
dearest friend said frankly in his public 
address, 

“Our best consolation is that the 
Doctor is not here to conduct his own 
funeral.’’ 

Cheer up. Keep your heart light when 
sanguine youth is receding into the for- 
gotten years. God reigns. The world is 
to be redeemed. Don’t draw the curtains 
and keep everybody in gloom. Cheer up 
and make the festival brilliant with grate- 
ful memories. 

On birthdays mothers set a cake on the 
supper table decorated with one burning 
candle for every year of the precious life 
celebrated by the banquet. Let us count 
our mercies, and kindle a new flame of 
hope and courage by meditating on every 
good thing we have received during the 
past year. Then shall we have light in 
all our dwellings. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 22-28. What Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity Sustain and Inspire You Most? 

1 Cor. 13; 1 Peter 3: 15. 

Are the so-called old truths or the so-called new 
truths most nourishing and energizing? What 
truths can you most ardently commend to others? 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page 728.} 


Mr. William Quarrier, the greatest of Scotch _ 


philanthfopists, ‘“‘the Scottish Barnado,”’ has 
just died. He was a model Christian layman, 
whose record of personal service and gifts to 
aid humanity have not been approached in his 


native land during the generation jn which he — 


lived. 
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Twilight in an Old Farmhouse 


BY L. M. MONTGOMERY 


@utside the afterlight’s lucent rose 
ds smiting the hillsand brimming the valleys, 
And shadows are stealing across the snows 
From the sombre gloom of the pineland alleys. 
€lamor of mingled night and day 
@ver the wide white world has sway, 
And through their prisoning azure bars 
Gaze the calm cold eyes of the early stars. 


' But here, in this long, low-raftered room 
Where blood-red light is crouching and 
leaping, 

The fire that colors the heart of the gloom 
The lost sunshine of old summers is keeping, 

The wealth of forests that held in fee 

Many a season’s rare alchemy, 

And the glow and gladness without a name 

That dwells in the deeps of unstinted flame! 


@ather we now round the opulent blaze 
With the heart that loves and the face that 
rejoices, 
Dream we once more of the old-time days, 
Listen once more to the old-time voices! 
From the clutch of the cities and paths of the 
sea 
We have come again to our own roof-tree, 
And forgetting the loves of the stranger lands 
We yearn for the clasp of our kindred’s hands. 


There are tales to tell, there are tears to shed, 

Thereare children’s flower-faces and women’s 
sweet laughter, 

There’s a chair left vacant for one who is dead 

Where the firelight crimsons the ancient 

rafter. 

What reck we of the world that waits 

With care and clamor beyond our gates, 

We, with our own in this witching light, 

Who keep our tryst with the past tonight? 


Ho! How the elf-flames laugh in glee! 

Closer yet let us draw together, 
Holding our revel of memory 

In the guiling twilight of winter weather. 
Out on the wastes the wind is chill 
And the moon swings low o’er the western hill, 
But old hates die and old loves burn higher 
With the wane and flash of the farmhouse fire. 


. 
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A Thanksg:ving Conquest 
BY HANNATL G, 
Abner Hafford, 


FERNALD 


dish-towel in hand, 


SE See 


final directions to his son Peirce, 
“Don’t you forget the Pain-killer, now, 
Peirce, for I never closed an eye until 


is so bad I can searcely crawl around. 


And you'd better bring some doughnuts 


after midnight, and today my rheumatiz 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


You hurry along now, for we’re going to 
have snow before night, and ’tis the best 
part of amile you have to go with them 
potatoes after you get to town.”’ 

Peiree clucked, the sorrel started off 
leisurely, and with a last warning cry, 
“Pies and Pain-killer,” the old man 
turned to the now thoroughly chilled 
kitchen. 

‘*Milk-pans is done, anyway,’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘I shan’t do much cookin’, but I 
expect I'd better just stir up some bread.”’ 

He moved painfully about between cup- 
board and table, wood-box and stove. 
The biscuits were ready at last but the 
refractory fire refused to burn well. Ab- 
ner piled on wood and placed his biscuits 
in the oven. 

“T’ll let ’em simmer,”’ he soliloquized, 
‘“while I’m clearing away.”’ 

But the clearing process was scarcely 
begun when a knock summoned him to 
the door. At the threshold stood a stout 
and comely woman holding by the hand 
a boy of ten or eleven years. The woman 
regarded Abner with friendly interest. 

“Why, Mr. Hafford!’’? she exclaimed. 
“T don’t believe you’ve changed a mite 
in these ten years I ain’t seen you! But 
there, I presume you don’t know me 
from Adam, though you may guess my 
errand ?”’ 

Abner looked at her critically and then 
closed his eyes for a moment’s reflection. 

‘Melia Warren!” he cried at last, 
‘‘and I’m glad to see you, though I know 
your face better than your errand—that 
beats me! You step right in to the fire, 
you’n the boy—’tis a cold morning, and I 
suppose you've come a good ways to have 
a look at the old place.”’ 

“From the city,’’ Amelia assented; I 
ain’t been back before since mother’s 
funeral, ten years ago, and then ’twas only 
for two days, for my boy here was a baby, 
and ailing. But I’ve always had a long- 
ing for the old place again, and when I 
saw your name the first thing at the in- 
telligence office, I said to Sam, here, ’t it 
seemed almost Providential. You see, 
tis hard for me to get work in the city 
so’t I can have the boy with me. I’ve 


stood at the open kitchen door, giving tried all sorts of things since his father 


died, and at last I made up my mind 
*twould be my best plan to get a good 
place in the country, where I'd have 
smaller wages, to be sure, but a good 
home for both of us, and my boy growin’ 
up away from the city streets. And so 


and a pie, or some such stuff, from the I went to the office day before yesterday, 


baker's, for I don’t cal’late to do much 
extry cooking for Thanksgiving this year 


—I ain’t able to.”’ 


He paused, and his son seized the 


and they told me Abner Hafford, to 
Fordham, wanted a housekeeper just as 
quick as he could get one; and I packed 
right up and came along, thinkin’ you 


opportunity to suggest, with obviously know all about me, and we'd be apt to 


affected carelessness : 


“Hadn't I better stop into Mis’ Baker’s. 
and see if Susan wouldn’t be willing to 


suit each other,” , 
Amelia had unfastened her numerous 
wraps as she talked, the old man watch- 


come and do for us the balance of the ing her meanwhile with mingled pleasure 


winter? 


Seems to me ‘twould do you 


and distress. As a visitor this daughter 


good to have a rest from the housekeepin’* of his former neighbor and friend would 


for a spell.” 


“No!” said the older man, decidedly, 
“No, sir! Lain’t going to have no women 
folks round my kitchen, to want waitin’ 


be welcome, but the prospect of having 
a housekeeper forced upon him was ap- 
palling. Fora time he suspected Peirce 
of complicity and his face darkened. 


on, hand and foot. We've managed with. Then an afterthought came to his relief. 


out ‘em for fifteen years, and I don't see 
* amy call to make a change now, No, sir! ners!” he cried, striking his knee, “ Ab- 


“'It's Abner P. Hafford—to the Qor- 


Thanksgiving, he felt "t he ¢ 


ner P., he’s equal to anything! Don't . 4 
need a housekeeper any mor’n a cat needs — 
a grandmother, with that fifteen-year-old . 
girl of his. But that’s just who it must 
be. J ain’t been sending to any intelli- 
gence office, Melia, and I guess Peirce. 
wouldn’t be likely to take such a ste 
knowing my feelings in the matter, wi 
out consulting of me.”’ 

Amelia stared at him in perplexity. 4] 
never heard of but one Abner Hafford 
here,’’ she said, ‘‘d’ you mean you aren’t 
wanting any one?”’ if 

“Abner P., he come here from over 
Northfield way, four years ago come 
spring. He lost his wife a month or two 
back, and I suppose he wants a capable . 
woman to tend to his work. ’Twould be . 
a suitable place for you, "Melia. It’s a 
good two miles nearer the Methodist 
church than we are. Abner P., he’s con- 
sidered an easy-going man, and the chil- 
dren are as pretty-behaved young ones as 
you’d ask to see.”’ 

Abner enumerated the advantages of 
his namesake’s establishment rapidly and 
with enthusiasm, striving to inspire 
Amelia, who seemed lost in thought. 

““Well,”’ she said suddenly, “we'd bet- 
ter start right along! How far is it to 
his place? But, my sakes! what’s burn- 
ing!”’ 

“Tt’s my biscuits,’’ Abner eried. 
clean forgot ’em!”’ 

Amelia had the blackened ruins out of 
the oven before he could reach it. 

‘“Now that’s too bad,”’ she said heart- 
ily, ‘all along of our coming down on 
you so unexpected. I’m going to stir 
you up a fresh batch this minute while 
you tell me the way over to this Abner 
P.’s. I guess I’ve made enough bisenit es 
not to need a mind free to give’em! My 
Aunt Sally—you remember her!—always 
claimed ’t she could make bread just as 
good with her eyes shut as with ’em open, 
but I’ve never felt no call to try. Now, 
which turning do I take? For I expect 
there’s been a sight of changes at the — 
Corners since I was here last.” 

Abner watched her deft movements ee 
with interest, and then he glanced out of 
the window. he 

“*Melia,” he said. ‘TI veatltiae 
you and the boy start out again today on 
a three-mile tramp, not on any 4 at t 
You walked from the station es 
expect?” 

“Nate Haley gave usa lift 
or so,’’ Amelia replied cheerful 
you suppose there'll be some ¢ 
over to the Comers from bh 
rpm is 
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too “much like snow. 
have started off for town, only 
ised some stuff, and tomorr 
lay. No, "Melia, you and the: 
have to take dinner with me, 
Peirce has got back and rested 
a spell he can drive you Gver’ 
Corners. Now you just make yourself to 
home.” 

“T ain't too tired to walk, Ma,” the: 
child said suddenly, but Set Pa 
on him. 
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don't feel it now, but you’d realize it as 
soon as you’d footed it a mile further. 
You're goin’ to stay right here!” 
Amelia smiled at the boy. ‘‘We’ll stay 
till afternoon, Sam,’’ she said. ‘‘And 
now, Mr. Hafford, I’m no hand to sit 
with my hands folded, so you just tell me 
what you were planning to cook up fo~ 
Thanksgiving, and you let me go ahead 
and doit for you. ’*Twill bea real pleas- 
ure to me tostir about a ‘good big kitchen, 
for I’ve been going out sewing of late, 
and I can’t stand it, it’s so confining. 
Now housework keeps a person about on 


-_her feet.’’ 


“Yes, it does,’’ Abner said, with so 
much feeling that Amelia flashed a smil- 
ing glance at him. 

“Well, you no need to keep on your 
feet this one morning,’’ she urged; ‘‘ you 
just tell me what you want made, and I'll 
make it.” 

Abner hesitated only a moment; her 
cheerful friendliness was -irresistible. 
Ilis first—and last—housekeeper had not 
solicited orders after this fashion. Ellen 
Gage had not enjoyed ‘‘stirring about”’; 
Abner considered that her one object in 
life was to devise as many tasks as pos- 
sible for the men she was supposed to 
serve. Perhaps while his wife’s loss was 


still a stinging pain no one could have 


suited him; Ellen Gage’s fretful incom- 
petency had been a constant irritation, 


~ and after a stormy month with her, he 


had undertaken the housekeeping him- 
self. If he felt any dissatisfaction with 
the result, he concealed it well. But now 


_age was beginning to tell, and tasks that 


had once seemed light, left him weary and 
neryous. A day’s respite would be a re- 
lief—‘‘and no harm done” as he told 
himself. 

“Well,” he said briskly, ‘I’ll tell you. 
I’ll go to the shop and do up some odd 
jobs there, and you do just what you’re 
a mind to here. There’s some provisions 
in the pantry, and some in the cellar, 
most allin plain sight. If you need me 
you just send the boy after me—and 
you'll want wood and water before I go.” 

“Now don’t you bother one mite about 
that’? protested Amelia. ‘‘Sam, here’s, 
a real handy boy, and he’s been brought 
up here to help his Ma. Sam, you take 
this basket and go along with Mr. Hafford 
—he’ll show you where to get me some 
wood.” 

“Mebbe you'll come across some mince- 
meat ’t I put together last week,’’ Abner 
suggested doubtfully, ‘but I don’t know’s 
T should make any of it up. Seems as if 
Y’d kind of lost my taste for mince pies 
of late years—they don’t taste like Maria’s 
used » But there’s plenty of squash 


and pumpkin in the store-room.” 


Amelia nodded a cheerful farewell, and 
watched them turn tlic corner of the 
house, Then she opened wide the doors 
of cupboard and storersom, 

_ “My soul!” she commented briefly. 
"She saw the jar of mince meat and 
bringing it to the table she examined it 


critically, and at last tasted it. 


“My soul and body!” she exclaimed 
' “Well, here's a good morning’s 


work eut out forme. And he thinks he 


don’t want a housekeeper. My soul!” 
When Peirce reached home it had been 
snowing foranhour. He found his father 
and the unexpected guests enjoying a late 
dinner seasoned with much talk about the 


past. There was an unwonted air of com- 
fort about the room which Peirce felt 
keenly although he made no attempt to 
analyze it. Amelia’s presence was ex- 
plained, and after some discussion it was 
decided that she and her boy must spend 
the night where they were. 

While the men were busy in the barn 
that afternoon she continued her Thanks- 
giving preparations, but the early tea- 
time found the kitchen and the rejected 
housekeeper spotlessly neat and radiantly 
cheerful. 

Amelia was astir early Thanksgiving 
morning, and ir mediately after breakfast 
she proposed to start on foot for Ab- 
ner P.’s. Her hosts protested so eagerly 
that she consented to spend the day; 
Peirce would drive her to the Corners 
early Friday, he said, and he and Abner 
left her once more mistress of the kitchen. 

Sam, it appeared, had been making in- 
quiries about their prospective home. 

“There’s five girls at Abner P. Haf- 
ford’s!’’ he announced, ‘I don’t think 
much of that!’ 

“How should you like to stay here?’ 
his mother asked carelessly, watching his 
face nevertheless. 

“First rate!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Peirce and 
me get along! Peirce, he’d like to have 
us stay for good, but he says his father 
put his foot down years ago about havin’ 
women folks in his kitchen, and he’s 
awful sot!’’ 


Amelia laughed tolerantly. ‘‘ He -is 
sot,’ she said. ‘‘So’m I! Buta woman’s 
sot is different from a man’s. Now you 


can run along to the woods if you want 
to, but you be back by dinner time.”’ 

It was a simple repast, after all, to 
which Amelia, flushed and smiling, sum- 
moned her little flock at last. She her- 
self regarded it with the natural dissatis- 
faction of a true artist who has been 
hampered at every turn by want of ma- 
terial to execute what her brain con- 
ceives; but she wisely held her peace, 
and to the men her preparations seemed 
inconceivably festive. 

Amelia nodded apologetically at a cen- 
terpiece of partridge-berries arranged care- 
fully to cover the cup which held them. 

“Sam brought ’em home from the 
woods,” she explained. ‘‘He’s a great 
hand for flowers. He would have it we 
should bring that red geranium ’t he 
grew from a bit of a slip—and I will say 
it does brighten up a room amazingly.” 

Peirce ate heartily but in silence, fear- 
ing that any praise of the cook might 
seem to reflect on his father’s skill. Not 
so Abner; he spoke with enthusiasm. 

“Tt does take women-folks to make 
things tasty,’’ he said again and again. 
‘“T ain’t had such a piece of pumpkin pie 
since Maria’s last winter.”’ 

Here was Peirce’s opportunity and he 
seized it promptly, ‘‘And your mince- 
meat turned out better’n you thought 
for, father,” he said, ‘‘’tis the best you 
ever made. You said you thought you'd 
left something out, but it’s A No. 1— 
ain’t it Sam?’”’ 

Abner looked sharply at Amelia, who 
was placidly- helping Sam to a second 
piece of the mince pie. She caught his 
eye, and deliberately tasting a morsel, 
nodded at him. ‘Yes, it’s very good 
indeed, Peirce,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ve often 
noticed that mince-meat improves after 
it’s stood a whiie—sort of ripens.”’ 
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As they sat around the glossy stove in 
the twilight she thought she heard Abner - 
mutter ‘‘sort of ripens”’ again; she was 
sure he chuckled. 

“T’ve had a real pleasant visit,” she 
began,’’ and I can’t regret that I came 
here first, though I do hope the other 
Mr. Hafford will be still in need of us. 
The place is close to the church, you 
said, didn’t you ?”’ 

“Yes, but ’taint near so convenient to 
the school as what we are,’ Abner re- 
torted in an aggrieved tone. Then si_ 
lence reigned except for the comfortable 
creak of Amelia’s rockers. She would 
not help him. 

“ve been thinkin’ it over, ’Melia,” Ab- 
ner said at last, ‘‘and I don’t see but you'd 
better stay on here. I guess we can do 
as well by you’n the boy as Abner P., and 
— tis near the schoolhouse, ’Melia!”’ He 
waited for her reply with ill-econcealed 
anxiety. 

““Le’s stay here, Ma,” Sam _ eried. 
“There’s no girls here, an’ me an’ Peirce 
want to get a big load of wood up to- 
morrow.” 

“Well, just as you say, Mr. Hafford, 
Amelia said at last. “I guess if I’m to 
stay here I’d better write to that office 
that Mr, Abner P. Hafford is still in want 
of some one,”’ : 

“You better write right off,’ Abner 
assented, and as Sam fled to the barn to 
carry to Peirce the news of his father’s 
capitulation, Abner listened contentedly 
to the scratching of the pen which pro- 
claimed the beginning of a new reign of 
comfort in his home. ‘You might tell 
them,’’ he suggested, “to send along 
some one that’s competent to ripen Ab- 
ner P.’s mince-meat. I don’t mind ad_ 
mittin’ to you, "Melia, that it takes more’n 
time to make a man’s cooking come right. 
It takes a woman !”’ 


Wayside Gifts 


BY LULU WHEDON MITCHELL 


I know the care that marks the sparrow’s fall, 
Is my own daily portion from above. 

A sense of constant watchful tenderness, 
Enwraps me in the atmosphere of love. 


It never fails through my ingratitude, 
Nor groweth cold when willfulness and pride 
Lead me to stray from the dear Shepherd’s fold 
Far in the desert. Still He doth provide. 


And, often, dearer than petitioned gifts, 
Seem those unsought that find me unaware, 
Sweetening the lanes and byways of my life, 
Small, special tokens, blooming for me there— 


Unnoticed in the haste and turmoil, yet, 
Shedding such fragrance that the dusty path, 

Takes on a garden guise, and my glad soul - 
A sudden glimpse of Homeland beauty hath! 


Why the Little Foreigners Were 
Thankful 


The blackboard Jalone would have in- 
dicated the season of the year. The fat 
turkey, the horn of plenty, the golden 
pumpkins spelled Thanksgiving, even to 
the uninitiated. There was a_ holiday 
feeling in the air. Schoolroom discipline 
mellowed somewhat in the glow of an- 
ticipation, as sixty little Italians and 
Hebrews settled down to listen to the 
story of ‘our Pilgrim Fathers.”’ 
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Very simply the tale is told to these 
six-year-old Rachels, Rosies and Michaels, 
but its charm is perennial. The story 
of the austere Puritans, the iron founders 
of our country, wins its way even with 
these children of other racial stock and 
mold. The high purpose, the perilous 
voyage, the bleak landing, the Indian 
greeting, the losses by death in that stern 
first winter, the spring planting, the mod- 
erate harvest, the heartfelt thanks, all 
are vividly set forth by the teacher. 
The solemn little Hebrews drink in every 
word, and the dark faces of the Italians 
glow with enthusiasm. 

“So that is what Thanksgiving means. 
Giving thanks. How little the Pilgrims 
had and how grateful they were! How 
much more we have to be thankful for! 
For what are you thankful, Domenic 
Gardello ?”’ 

“For my breakfast and dinner,’’ an- 
swers a thin-faced child. 

“Tago Boitano.”’ 

“For niy clothes,’’ responds a chubby 
urchin, whose toes are coming out of one 
shoe. Ashe waves his arm at the teacher, 
flannel undergarments ineffectively se- 
cured by pins, are revealed at the waist 
line. But do not suspect him of irony. 
Absolute sincerity looks out of his black 
eyes. Indeed, across the upturned faces 
of all the pupils a lovely light has fallen 
and hands are waving wildly, their own- 
ers have so many blessings to recount. 

“Louis Levininsky.”’ 

“T’m thankful for the sun.’’ Alas for 
Louis and the other little aliens from a 
sunnier clime! Their West End school- 
room is lighted with gas even at noon. 

«Jennie Rubenstein.” 

“T’m thankful for father and mother.” 

Answering smiles cross the faces of 
most of these unkempt little waifs. The 
dingy schoolroom is a-bloom with that 
sweetest of all emotions—gratitude. 

But I, the chance visitor, stood 
ashamed, for I had dared to call this com- 
ing Thanksgiving a dark one. Out of my 
newly-realized abundance, I tried to say 
with George Herbert: 

Thou that hast given so much to me, 
Give one thing more, a grateful heart. 
Not thankful, when it pleaseth me; 
As if thy blessings had spare days; 


But such a heart, whose pulse may be 
Thy praise. 


For All These 


I thank thee, Lord, that I am straight and 
strong, 
With wit to work and hope to keep me brave; 
That two score years, unfathomed, still belong 
To the allotted life thy bounty gave. 


I thank thee that the sight of sunlitlands _ 
And dipping hills, the breath of evening 
grass— 
That wet, dark rocks and flowers in my hands 
Can give me daily gladness as I pass. 


I thank thee that I love the things of earth— 
Ripe fruits and laughter, lying down to sleep, 
‘The shine of lighted towns, the graver worth 
Of beating human hearts that laugh and 
weep. 


I thank thee that as yet I need not know, 
Yet need not fear, the mystery of the end; 
But more than all, and though all these should 


go— 
Dear Lord, this on my knees!—I thank thee 
for my friend. 
—Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 
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After Thanksgiving Dinner 


A writer in the American Kitchen Maga- 
zine suggests that some mental exercise is in 
order after due justice has been done to tur- 
key and pumpkin pie. Each place at the table 
may have a card with these fifteen ‘‘ates’’ to 
be guessed as the family lingers over the nuts 
and coffee: 

Number one never ate alone. (Duplicate.) 

Number two never ate with his superiors. 
(Subordinate. ) 

Number three ate very daintily. (Delicate.) 

Number four ate in the most lusty way. (In- 
vigorate.) 

Number five ate like somebody else. 
tate.) . 

Number six ate so that he constantly grew 
worse. (Deteriorate.) 

Number seven ate in the high places. 
vate.) 

Number eight ate in the way that compelled 
attention. (Fascinate.) 

Number nine ate with other representatives. 
(Delegate.) 

Number ten ate with the politicians. 
date.) 

Number eleven never ate today what he 
could leave until tomorrow. (Procrastinate.) 

Number twelve ate so his food was well 
chewed. (Masticate.) 

Number thirteen ate more than was neces- 
sary. (Inordinate). 

Number fourteen ate the last of all. 
mate.) 

Number fifteen ate with the cows and sheep. 
(Ruminate.) 

A Traveling Game 

The players sit in a row and No. 1 mentions 
the name of some place beginning with the 
letter A, to which he is going, and asks of his 
neighbor what he shall do there. No. 2 must 
answer in words beginning with an A, and in 
turn name a city beginning with the letter B, 
asking what shall be his occupation there. 
The answer must be given so that the prin- 
cipal words begin with B, and so on. For 
instance: 

*““T am going to Athens. 
there? ”’ 

‘‘Ardently admire Acropolis. My journey 
takes me to Boston. What shall I do there? ’”’ 

“Bolt baked beans. I am en route for 
Cologne. What may I do there?” 

“Catch cold in eathedral. I am going to 
Dublin. What there?” 

‘* Drink distilled ‘dew’ daily. I am to visit 
Edinburgh. What shall I do there? ’”’ 

“* Enjoy everything. Iam bound for France. 
What may I do there? ”’ 

“Feast famously. I shall visit Granada. 
What is there to do there? ”’ 

“Gather golden grapes. My journey takes 
me to Hawaii. What shall I do there?” 

‘*Hasten homeward hurriedly. I am bound 
for India. What there? ”’ 

‘Indulge in idleness. I am off for Japan. 
What there? ’’ 

‘Just jaunt joyously. I go to Killarney. 
What is there to do there? ”’ 

‘Kiss Kate Kearney. I am going to Lon- 
don. What shall I do there?” : 

‘* Live like alord. I’m off to Milan. What 
is there to do? ”’ 

“Mount many monuments,” ete. 
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What shall I do 


Remember your life is to be a singing 
life. This world is God’s grand cathedral 
for you. You are to be one of God’s 
choristers, and there is to be a continual 
eucharistic sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving going up from your heart, with 
which God shall be continually well 
pleased, And there should be not only 
the offering of the lips, but the surrender 
of the life with joy. Yes, with joy, and 
not with constraint. Every faculty of 
our nature should be presented to Him in 
gladsome service, for the Lord Jehovah 
is my song, as well as my strength.—Hay 
Aitken, 
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Closet and Altar 
THANKSGIVING = =” . 
Sing unto the Lord, O ye saints of his, 
and give thanks at the remembrance of his 


holiness. ' * 


Keep your eyes open to your mercies. 
That part of piety is eternal and the man 
who forgets to be thankful has fallen 
asleep in life.—R. L. Stevenson. 


Christianity wants nothing so much in 
the world as sunny people; and the old 
are hungrier for love than for bread; and 
the oil of joy is very cheap; and if you 
can help the poor on with a garment of 
praise it will be better for them than 
blankets.—Henry Drummond. 


The draught goes beading at the brim; 
In breaking sparks the bubbles swim; 
So full the cup, it holds no more; 
Another drop would run it o’er! 


With that sweet draught may Heaven send 
That nothing bitter ever blend; 

And be it held, through storm and stress, 
Always the cup of thankfulness! 


Thankfulness for the happy hearth, 
The beauty of the skies, the earth; 
Thankfulness, too, for grief’s sureease, 
Thankfulness for the palm of peace. 


So full the sacramental cup 

Of thanks to heaven lifted up, 

That in its depth shall be no room 

For one lament, one thought of gloom! 
—Ilarriet Prescott Spofford. 


We do not think, and therefore we do 
not thank. The two words grow out of 
the same root. Thanking is the fruit of 
thinking. 


How can we be thankful when we are . 
not thankful? We try to reason the mat- 
ter out and our reason cannot solve it. 
We acknowledge that we have somewhat 
to be thankful for; who is there with- 
out some cause for gratitude? But the 
things that we miss and regret are so 
great and many and so necessary to us 
that our thankfulness is but an insignif- 
icant part of our natural feeling... . 
When thankfulness seems almost impos- 
sible we may find it here: God is our 
Father. He knows why this ill has over- 
taken us. He has his own wise purpose 
in it all, and it is a fatherly purpose, an 
intention of love.—George Hodges. 
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An oratory makes orations — edition 1829 


Noah Webster was born Oct. 16, 1758, 
in Hartford, Ct., about three miles from 


the center of the city. His father, Noah 
Webster, Sr., was a farmer, a deacon in 
the church and a justice of the peace. 
The boy worked on the home farm and 
attended the village school. At fourteen 
we find him beginning the study of the 
classics under the instruction of the par- 
ish clergyman, and two years later he 
was admitted to Yale College. The Rev- 
olutionary War seriously interrupted his 
college course, but he graduated with 
credit in 1778 and his father gave 
him an eight-dollar Continental bill, 
then worth about half its face value 
in specie, and told him he must 
henceforth shift for himself. 


HIS START AS AUTHOR 


It had been young Webster’s in- 
tention to become a lawyer. The 
country, however, was impoverished 
by the war and his first necessity 
wastomakealiving. Sohe resorted 
to school-teaching. This profession 
was at that time attended with un- 
usual difficulties. Not only was ‘the 
war still in progress, but the interruption 
of intercourse with Great Britain had 
made school-books very scarce. The need 
of a home source of text-book supply was 
evident, and in 1782 while in charge of a 
school in Orange County, N. Y., Webster 
compiled a spelling book. ‘This was 
printed at Hartford the next year and 
gradually won very wide acceptance—so 
wide, indeed, that during the twenty 


_ years its author was engaged in preparing 


his dictionary, 1807 to 1827, the profits 


- from that one little school-book furnished 


the entire support of his family, though 
his copyright receipts were less than a 
cent a copy. The sales increased up tuo 
the time of Mr. Webster’s death, at the 
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Fase I,—Of the Boy that Stole Arpxes. 
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Noah Webster and His Spelling Book 


The Record Making American Text-Book 


By CLIrron JOHNSON 


age of eighty-four, a million copies annu- 
ally being then called for and the total 
distribution haying reached twenty-four 
millions. 

In his person Webster was tall and slen- 
der. To the very end he was remarkably 
erect and his step light and elastic. He 
was enterprising, self-reliant and very 
methodical and a most perservering 
worker. Lesides the monumental labor 


of making his dictionary, he had much to 
do with newspapers and magazines both 
as editor and contributor, and he wrote a 


great number of books and pamphlets on 
literary, historical, medical, religious, 
scientific and political subjects, some of 
which were of marked value in forming 
publie opinion. He taught school for 
about ten years and then, from 1789 to 
1793, practiced law in Hartford. During 
other periods he served as alderman in 
New Haven, as judge in one of the Con- 
necticut courts and as member of the 
Massachusetts legislature. The amount 
and variety of his activity was astonish- 
ing and unceasing. Mental exertion 
seemed to be the native element of his 
soul. 
THE NAME 

Webster had originally intended to call 
his speller ‘*‘ The 
American In- 
structor,’’? but by 
the advice of the 
president of Yale 
College, the title 
was changed to 
The First Part of 
a Grammatical In- 
stitute of the Eng- 
lish Language, 
the other parts be- 
ing a grammar 
and a reader, is- 
sued shortly after- 
ward. Profound 
names were to the 
liking of the old 


FIRST 


A Virago is « turbulent, masculine woman — edition 1829 


college presidents. When Mary Lyon was 
starting her famous school for girls at 
South Hadley, President Hitchcock of Am- 
herst proposed she should eall it ‘The 
Pangynasian Seminary’’; but she, wiser 
than Noah Webster in this matter, did not 
accept the suggestion, although the mean- 
ing of the name—that the whole woman 
was put to school—was exceedingly ap- 
propriate. 

For a score of years Webstev’s spelling 
book bore the ponderous title conferred 
on it and yet survived. Then he changed 
the name to The American Spelling 
Book, and still later to The Elemen- 
tary Spelling Book. From almost 
the very first it took the leading 
place among books of its class and 
kept that place for many decades. 
Webster compiled his book in a 
general way on the plan of Dil- 
worth’s, the most popular English 
speller of the century; but radical 
divergencies were not lacking, for 
he aspired to reform the language 
and simplify the spelling. Hitherto 
the spelling in the different text- 
books had been far from uniform; 
and in letters, records and other manu- 
scripts of the time there was a curious 
variety in word construction. Even men 
of high education often spelled the same 
word several ways; but Webster pres- 
ently became the American standard and 
brought order out of chaos. 


MANY EDITIONS 


The right to issue editions of the speller 
was sold’ by the author to.a firm in his 
home town and to other firms in Boston, 
Albany, New York and Philadelphia. 
Such a multiplication of publishers would 
hardly do now, but the old-time difticul- 
ties of transportation afforded these firms 
ample protection from rival encroach 
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ment. Each printer varied his issue in 
minor particulars to please his own fancy. 
One edition appeared ‘‘ embellished ’’ with 
a portrait of ‘‘The Father of his Coun- 
try,”’ another with a dreadful woodcut 
that purported to show the features of 
‘* Noah Webster, Junior, Esq.,’’ but which 
made him look like a porcupine. This 
portrait and the absurd title of the book 
furnished vulnerable points of attack. 
Names like ‘‘ Mr. Grammatical Institute,” 
“Mr. Intellectual Genius,’’ and ‘ Mr. 
Squire, Jun.,’’ were applied to the author, 
and one critic drew up a mock will in 
whieh he bequeathed to Webster ‘six 
Spanish-milled dollars, to be expended 
on a new plate of his portrait at the head 
of his spelling-book, that which graces it 
at present being so ugly that it scares the 
children from their lessons; but this leg- 
acy is to be paid only on condition that 
he leaves out the title of ‘Squire at the 
bottom of said picture, which is extremely 
odious in an American school-book, and 
must inevitably tend to corrupt the prin- 
ciples of the republican babies that be- 
hold it.”’ 

Webster was a good deal disturbed by 
the criticisms passed on his book, and in 
replying to one which especially irritated 
him he challenged the writer to ‘“‘meet 
him in the field.’’ But the offender chose 
to shed ink instead of blood, and the war- 
fare was confined to the columns of the 
newspapers. 


A SPELLING CRAZE 


One of the first effects of the publica- 
tion of the Grammatical Institute was to 
make spelling a craze. Previously spell- 
ing had been little taught, but now it 
absorbed a large share of the student in- 


The frontisprece to Webster's Elementary 


terest and enthusiasm, and the pupil who 
could “spell down the whole school” 
ranked second only to him who surpassed 
the rest in arithmetic, The child at the 
head of a class when the day ended had a 
credit: mark, and perlivps was given a 
written certificate of good scholarship to 
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carry home. There were instances, too, 
where the spelling classes had prizes— 
possibly a half dollar for the oldest class, 
a quarter for the next and a “‘ninepence’’ 
for the little ones. Each prize coin was 
drilled and hung on a string, and 
the winners in the afternoon 
spelling lessons were entitled to 
carry a coin suspended from 
their necks until the next morn- 
ing, when these decorations were 
turned over to the teacher to be 
again contended for. <A record 
was kept and at the close of the 
term the child who had carried 
the coin home the greatest num- 
ber of times was given permanent 
possession. 

Once a week the school would 
choose sides for a spelling match. 
This match took up half the after- 


hibitions of dishonesty and envy. 
The side which spelled best was 
declared to have ‘‘beat,’’ and 
usually manifested much _ tri- 
umph. The spelling matches 
were also a common recreation 
of the winter evenings, and from 
time to time neighboring districts 
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the same vein. Of course they failed to 
convey their meaning to the child mind, 
MORAL PRECEPTS INCULCATED 
After the introductory matter there 
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noon and often there were ex- 
| 
“THE OLD BLUE-BACK ”’ | 


Until the Grammatical Institute 
became The Elementary Spelling 
Book in 1829, the usual binding 
was a back of leather and sides 
of thin oaken boards pasted over 
with a dull blue paper. 
Blue paper of a brighter 
tint was used for the later 
editions and the speller was 
often spoken of as ‘‘The 
old Blue-back.’’ Up to the 
time of the Elementary the 
cover was entirely without 
lettering. The sheets were 
‘held together and fastened 
into the cover by means of 
two strands of tape that 
pierced the folds of paper 
a quarter of an inch from 
the back, and the book 
opened very stubbornly. 
In fact, it could never be 
induced to lie open unless 
the tape was severed, The 
paper was coarse, the ink 
poor and the print varied 
from muddy blackness to 
a faint illegibility. 

During the earlier de- 
cades of the Republic Web- 
ster’s speller was the chief 
text-book of the first two 
or three years of a child’s 
school life. Not only was 
it primer and spelling book 
combined, but there was 
a formidable introduction 
containing an ‘“ Analysis 
of Sounds in the English 
Language,’’ to be learned word for word. 
The Analysis begins with this definition: 

Language or speech is the utterance of ar- 
ticulate sounds or voices, rendered significant 


by usage, for the expression and communica- 
tion of thoughts. 


The rest of the explanations were in 
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was a page devoted to the alphabet, then 
a page packed with ab, eb, ib and the rest 
of those meaningless word fragments. 
Next came three-letter words and or- 
thoépy was fairly begun. The long col- 
umns march on without a break for 
many pages, but at length we find the 
first reading. It looks like poetry, yet 
when you test it you discover it is very 
prosaic prose. The opening paragraph 
was: 

No man may put off the law of God: 

My joy is in his law all the day. 

O may I not go in the way of sin! 

Let me not go in the way of ill men. 

The reading was full of ominous moral- 
izing and, though the preaching was oc- 
casionally sugar-coated, its character was 
always perfectly obvious. Here is the 
way it deals with child-life: 

A good child will not lie, swear, nor steal. 
He will be good at home, and ask to read his 
book; when he gets up he will wash his hands 
and face clean; he will comb his hair and 


make haste to school; he will not play by the 
way as bad boys do. 
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The portrait that scared the children 


when they come home 
chastise them. O, how 
legs smart. These are naughty 
love play better than their books. 


“CONCERNING THE SOCIAL ft 


One grim feature for an elementary | 
school-book is the “Precepts concern. 
ing the Social Relations.”” In this the 
“young man, seeking for a partner for 
life” is advised to “Be not in haste to 
marry,” and the young woman to “ 

listening esses of 
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is he profane? is he a gambler ? a tippler ? 
a spendthrift ? a haunter of taverns ? and, 
aboye all, is he a scoffer at religion ?— 
Banish such a man from thy presence, 
his heart is false, and his hand would 
lead thee to wretchedness. 

“Art thoua husband? Treat thy wife 


NOAH WEBSTER 


with tenderness; reprove her faults with 
gentleness. 

“Art thou a wife? Respect thy hus- 
band; oppose him not unreasonably, but 
yield thy will to his, and thou shalt be 
blest with peace and concord; study to 
make him respectable; hide his faults.’ 


FABLES IN THE ‘‘OLD BLUE-BACK’”’ 


The reading which appealed most fore- 


ibly to the students who conned “The 


Old Blue-back ” was undoubtedly a series 
of eight short fables, each with an illus- 
tration. One of the fables in particular 
made a profound impression, and no 
child ever forgot it/or its picturesque tell- 
ing. This was the story: 


OF THE BOY THAT STOLE APPLES 


AN old Man found a rude Boy upon one of 
his trees stealing Apples, and desired him to 
come down; but the young Sauce-box told him 


‘plainly he would not. Won’t you? said the 


old Man, then I will fetch you down; so he 
pulled up some tufts of Grass and threw at 


him; but this only made the youngster laugh, 


to think the old Man should pretend to beat 
‘him down the tree with grass only. 
Well, well, said the old Man, if neither 
words nor grass will do, I must try what vir- 
tue there is in stones: so the old Man pelted 
him heartily with stones which soon made the 


_ young Chap hasten down from the tree and 


beg the old Man’s pardon. 
ie MORAL 
If good words and gentle means will not re- 


- elaim the wicked, they must be dealt with in a 


book ends with ‘A Moral Cate- 
sm”? of about a dozen pages. The top- 
s considered are: “Of Humility, Of 


Merey, Of Revenge, Of Industry,” ete., 
and include such questions and answers 
as: 

Ques. Is pride commendable ? 

_ Ans. By no means. <A modest, self-approv- 
- 
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hearts to be blown up with pride; for pried 
brings upon us the ill-will of mankind and 
displeasure of our Maker. 


THE 1829 REVISION 


The Elementary Spelling Book, which 
appeared in 1829, had a frontispiece and 
seven pictures in the text. There was 
also an illustrated edition, 
containing the identical ma- 
terial that was in the other, 
except that every spelling 
page had a narrow cut added 
at the top. The lists of words 
in the Elementary were newly 
arranged and were more com- 
prehensive than in its prede- 
cessors, but the most notice- 
able change was in the reading 
matter. The Moral Catechism 
was omitted, and so were the 
scattered religious and ethical 
lessons.- Instead, we have a 
vast concourse of disconnected 
sentences, mostly conveying 
wise advice or information. 
Nearly every page has some of 
these sentences and there are 
over one thousand in all. A 
few of them I reprint: 

I love the young lady that shows 
me how to read. 

J saw a rill run down the hill. 

Visitors should not make their 
visits too long. 

Style not in verse is called 
prose. 

Never pester the little boys. 

Shut the gate and keep the 
hogs out of the yard. 

The dysentery is a painful disease. 

The chewing of tobacco is a useless custom. 

Many kings have been thrown down from 
their thrones. 

A price of cloth, if good is worth what it 
will bring. 

Fiction is a creature of the imagination. 

Large bushy whiskers require a good deal 
of nursing and training. 

The little sentences make a curious 
medley, and are not at all childlike; yet 
they have a certain lively straightfor- 
wardness and are often picturesque and 
entertaining. 


A CONTINUED FAVORITE 


The book was suited to the times 
and did its work well, and it would 
have made Noah Webster’s fame secure, 
had he produced nothing else. Its sway 
weakened first in New England, but its 
use continued to increase in the South 
and West until the Civil War began. 
Since then the sales have dwindled, yet 
there are schools where it is studied 
even at present, and “The Old Blue- 
back’ stands unrivaled among American 
books in circulation and length of life. 


The New Via Crucis 


Men, you who are called to be the sons 
of God, you are witnesses to the truth. 
You must know it, possess it, declare it, 
reflect it, live it. If enemies oppose, 
never mind; if friends disapprove, never 
mind, so long as conscience is clear and 
obedience is given to the inner voice. 
Through evil report and good _ report, 
against every discouragement and opposi- 
tion, you are to pursue a straight, un- 
swerving course to the end. The cross? 
It is the symbol of glory, not of shame. 
The cross? The way of suffering is the 
way divine. God himself is the Eternal 
Sufferer, and without sorrow and pain no 
man can come to know the fullness of 
the joy of the Lord.—Rev. George S. 
Mills. 
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Triumph of John Huss in 
Prague 


BY A. W. CLARK, D.D., SMICHOW, PRAGUE 


Burned at the stake at Constance in 1415, 
on his forty-sixth birthday, Huss is alive to- 
day, as never before, in the hearts of the Bohe: 
mian people. Prague illuminated, houses dec- 
orated, a thousand flags on mast poles and 
dwellings, singing crowds in all the prominent 
streets—why such excitement and enthusiasm 
this summer day? 

Tourists have often asked: ‘‘Is there no 
monument here to the memory of John 
Huss?” Nearly 500 years since the ashes 
of that noble martyr were thrown into the 
Rhine, and still no suitable monument in the 
city of Prague where he was president of the 
university and the famous and courageous 
preacher of Bethlehem Chapel? This re- 
proach will now be removed. On July 6, 
amidst the greatest national rejoicing, the 
corner stone of the Huss monument was laid 
in that old historic square, ‘‘ Altstiidter-Ring.”’ 
Here, where over a score of Bohemian nobles 
were beheaded in 1621; here, where for cen- 
turies a monument has stood to commemorate 
the downfall of Protestantism, just here at 
the historic center of old Prague shall stand a 
monument worthy of Bohemia’s greatest son. 

In 1889, when the National Museum was 
completed, a hundred tablets in memory of 
distinguished Bohemians were placed upon 
the building, but to the surprise of the lib- 
erals, no tablet for John Huss! In the next 


session of the legislature this neglect was dis- 
cussed with indignation on the one side and 
fanaticism on the other. An ultramontane 
noble denounced the Hussites as a wretched 
band of robbers; the liberal Catholics re- 
plied, ‘‘God helping us, we will have not 
only a tablet for Huss on the museum, but 
in the very heart of Prague we will erect a 
suitable monument to the best known of all 
Bohemian martyrs, John Huss.’’ 

At last the money has been secured. The 
laying of the corner stone has been the 
occasion for an enthusiastic national demon- 
stration. In every prominent city lectures on 
Huss have been the order of the day. Even 
Bohemian ladies have found among their 
number talented orators. At an important 
meeting in the city hall one lady, standing 
before that justly celebrated painting by 
Brovik, Huss before the Council, called upon 
her sisters to swear most solemnly to “‘ seek 
truth, hear truth, speak truth, defend truth.” 

All this enthusiasm is not for Huss, the 
martyr of Bible-faith in Christ, but for the 
Huss who loved his nation, for the Huss who 
did so much for the Bohemian language, for 
the Huss who would rather die than violate 
his conscience. 

In the excitement of 1889, there was an in- 
creased sale of New Testaments. Many were 
urged to secure the book that had given Huss 
his pure and noble character. On an average 
1,500 copies of the Scriptures are sold every 
month. Fanatical priests would still burn 
Huss, just as they burn, every month, Bibles 
and Testaments. It isa grand time to work 
for God and truth in this land. Pray for 
Bohemia. 
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The Conversation Corner 


“Hurrah: for the Pumpkin-pie” 


HIS jolly hurrah is the last line 

of a Thanksgiving Song by Lydia 

Maria Child, which was. once 
very familiar to all New England boys 
and girls. Three years ago it was called 
for by a New England woman in the 
West—perhaps not the ‘‘far West,’’ for 
it might not have been farther than Illi- 
nois. As Mrs, Child’s book had long 
been out of print the poem was pub- 
lished entire in the Corner, in connection 
with the little boy’s report of what the 
teacher had told in school about the 
“*Mildreds.’’ All he remembered was 
that ‘‘the Mildreds came over in the 
Mayflower ’’—then I knew that he meant 
the Pilgrims! 

And now by one of those curious coin- 
cidences which occasionally befall our 
Corner, I find that one of the other snap- 
shots which I happened to capture of the 
pilgrim school children spoken of last 
week shows a splendid pile of great, yel- 
low pumpkins at the back door of their 
house, and that the little girl who ran 
and sat down on them was a ‘‘ Mildred ”’ 
herself! What could be more appropri- 
ate for our Thanksgiving Corner? You 
will find only a part of the ‘‘ Over the 
river and through the wood” song in 
Whittier’'s Child Life collection, but 
please take down Whittier’s own poems— 
they will never be out of print—and read 
(aloud) The Pumpkin. 

Ah! on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and 
from West, 

From North and from South come the pilgrim and 
guest, 

When the gray-haired New Englander sees round 
his board 

The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once 
more, 

And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled 
before, 

What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye, 

What calls back the past, like the rich Pumpkin pie? 

Now read right along and see what he 
says about another use made of that par- 
ticular vegetable—a use which you may 
remember was exploited by a picture and 
letter in the Corner from Charlie B., last 
winter: 

O fruit loved of boyhood!—the old days recalling, 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts 
were falling! 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark, with a candle within! 

When we laughed round the corn-heap, with hearts 
all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam, 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her 
team! 

We are so accustomed to think of the 
dear Quaker poet as a venerable man, 
with sober face and mien, that it is dif- 
fienlt to imagine him as a merry boy, 
toting about a jack-o’lantern in East 
Haverhill, or laughing and telling stories 
at a husking bee, while he sat on one of 
the pumpkins like the girl in the picture! 
Do you wonder that the title of his poem 
reminded the aged poet of happy scenes 
connected with a New England autumn 
of his boyhood? 

The pumpkin still grows and its asso- 
ciations are still pleasant. Did T not see 
some of my boy neighbors marching be- 
hind those “wild, ugly faces’ on the re- 
cent Hallowe'en? A few days before I 
attended in a charming country village 


in the Merrimac valley, not so very far 
from Whittier’s boyhood home, one of 
those autumnal ‘‘churech conferences’”’ 
which are such a happy and helpful part 
of the best New England life. I noticed 
on the program, assigned for 12 o’clock, 
one subject reading something like this: 
‘“‘What the conference can gather from 
the harvest fields of Charmsford,’’ and 
supposed it had to do with some local 
religious movements, although no speak- 
ers were mentioned, When the hour ar- 
rived the conference adjourned—to the 
vestry, where all the people seemed to be 
speakers, discussing the fruits of the field 
which loaded the tables. The best fruit 
of the harvest, in my opinion, was the 
pumpkin pie; it was the real thing—yel- 
low, rich, savory, delicious, delectable, 
just as it used to taste in my jack-o’-lan- 
tern days! Without thinking of the last 
verse of Whittier’s poem (or of this Cor- 
ner subject) I left my hearty thanks and 
good wishes for the unknown maker of 
those pumpkin pies. 

All this is to show that children—and 
all other folks—who live in the country 


in the pumpkin time have something to 
be specially thankful for when Thanks- 
giving Day comes. As for that matter, 
country life at any season is healthful 
and happy. I have just read in the No- 
vember Century Mr. E. S. Martin’s fine 
article on Winter in the Country. (I 
wish I could prove that the author was a 
relative of mine, but I do not think that 
he was a descendant of Christopher Mar- 
tin, one of ‘‘the Mildreds who came over 
in the Mayflower.’’) Be sure of this, all 
you Cornerers who live in the country, 
that you are fortunate, and that you can 
be very happy there, all the year round, 
if you try to be—in the right way! 


FROM NEW MEMBERS 


Now if there is any room left, let the 
children have it. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you for the cer- 
tificate. I go to school every day. I like my 
teacher. I am in the fourth grade. I have 
two cats. Their names are Tweedledee and 
Tweedledum. We have bought a library in 
our school. I got as a prize for selling the 
most tickets two books. One was Stories of 
our Country. The other was The King of the 
Golden River. I have a friend; his name is 
Stuart S. 

Laconia, N. H. CHARLES P, 


That Laconia boy’s letter is laconic! 
Is the adjective derived from the proper 
name, and why? Was Lake-.onia so 
named because situated on Lake Winne- 
pesaukee? That friend's name, Stuart S., 
sounds very natural somehow; I wonder 
if he is not the little fellow, whom with 
his brothers I saw four or five years ago 
in their summer cottage on the ‘* Scotty” 
River, near Christmas Cove, Maine—if so 


he ought to write me. I had lost track 
of those ‘‘ boatswains”’ as we called them 
then! Where did Charles get his cats’ 
names? From Wonderland Alice? Are 
they in the right order? 


Strange all this difference should be 
*Twixt Tweediedum and Tweedledee! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you for your 
letter. It came on my birthday. I live right 
by the water, and on my birthday I was sick 
with thecroup. I havea blackboard that rolls 
up likea map. Today is the first day I ever 
tried to write a letter by myself. I have never 
been to school before. The first day I didn’t 
like it at all, but the second day I liked it bet- 
ter. In summer I go to Cornwall in Connecti- 
cut. Itisonafarm. They had from 12 to 15 
cows to milk. I drove the cows nearly every 
night. They had a big wood box and I kept it 
so they didn’t see the bottom. I will write 
you again some other time. 

Beverly, Mass. Dwient R. 


Welcome, cow-boy, wood-boy, school- 
boy! 


For the Old Folks 


“THE HOLY LORD OF ROME” 


Many years ago I cut the following quota- 
tion from a newspaper and placed it in my 
scrap-book. In view of recent events they 
seem specially appropriate now. Can any of 
the Cornerers give the name of the author? 
The silver trumpets rang across the Dome, 

The people knelt upon the ground with awe; 

And borne upon the necks of men I saw, 

Like some great god, the Holy Lord of Rome. 
Priest-like, he wore a robe more white than foam, 
And, king-like, swathed himself in royal red! 
Three crowns of gold rose high upon his head, 

In splendor and in light the pope passed home. 
My heart stole back across wide waste of years 
To One who wandered by a lonely sea, 

And sought in vain for any place of rest; 

Foxes have holes, and eyery bird its nest; 

I, only I, must wander wearily, 

And bruise my feet, and drink wine salt with tears. 

Springfield, Mass. tn D, 


‘*O HAPPY IS THE MAN” 


I wish to learn about an old hymn, the first 
two lines of which are something like this: 


How happy is the man who's found 
In wisdom’s . . . ways. 

I have been told that it isan old Free Will 
Baptist hymn, also that it may be in an old 
singing book called the Pilgrim Harp. The 
tune is very much desired, or the name of 
any book that contains it. 

Derry, N. H. M. A. 

I have not found the ‘ Pilgrim Harp,” 
or any hymn exactly corresponding to the 
above request. The nearest is one be- 
longing to the ancient Seoteh metrical 
version, which used to be common in 
‘orthodox ”’ collections, as Sabbath Hymn 
and Tune Book, No. %8. This is a para- 
phrase of Proy. 3: 13-17; the first stanza 
being : 


O happy is the man who hears 
Instruction’s warning voice; 

And who celestial wisdom makes 
His early, only choiee, ~ 


The authorship of this hymn was long 
in controversy, being though 
wrongly ascribed to John Logan, but 
now known to have been written by 
Michael Bruce, who died in 1767, 
a theological student of the ! 
Scotland. Very likely, however, 
act hymn desired may be found by se¢ 
of the Old Folks who have early Metho- 
dist or Free Will Baptist collections. 
(As to the Bruce-Logan, authorship, see 
Julian’s Hymnology.) ; 
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The Last Honors to Mrs. Gulick 


A Remarkable Demonstration in MadridWhen the Benefactor of Spain Was Laid To Rest 


If anything could mitigate the sorrow con- 
sequent upon the unexpected death in Lon- 
don, Sept. 14, of Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, 
the founder of the International Institute for 
Girls in Spain, it would be the revelation of 
the esteem and affection felt for her in many 
quarters of the world and nowhere more strong 
and genuine than in the land to which she 
went thirty years ago as a fair young bride, 
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human will to triumph over a diseased pody 
hers would haye done so for she earnestly 
seconded every effort made for her recovery. 

At one of her tarrying places she took great 
delight in feeding the little birds that lighted 
upon her window sill. Perhaps they helped 
her to learn for herself the meaning of Christ’s 
parable, for she too was trusting the Father 
in heaven and fell back repeatedly upon the 


Administration Building, International Institute for Girls, Madrid, Spain. Mrs. Gulick’s funeral occurred here 
in the week when she was to have opened the Collegiate Department of the Institute 


all for the love of Christ and because she 
saw a chance to make her life tell. How she 
brought to bear the influence of her strong, 
winsome nature upon the plastic young wom- 
anhood of Spain, how she originated and built 
up, with the aid of her faithful husband, an 
institution which must be to that country 
what Mt. Holyoke and Smith in this country 
and the Girls’ School in Constantinople and 
Kobe College in Japan are to their respective 
lands, has already been told in these columns. 
But while memories of her beautiful personal- 
ity are still fresh, we may well pass in review 
the circumstances attending the funeral sery- 
ices in Madrid on the 30th of last September and 
measure the significance of this demonstra- 
tion in her honor at the Spanish capital. 

To understand why Madrid was chosen as 
the place where her weary body should re- 
pose, instead of the land of -her birth where 
her three sons so suddenly snatched from 
her, rest, we must go back over the record of 
the six months between March and September 
when she was fighting that brave and pathetic 
battleagainst consumption. To Paris, Geneva, 
Lugano, Lucerne and finally to London, she 
went, accompanied most of the time by her 
devoted sister, Miss Elizabeth Gordon and her 
daughter Grace. All this time her thoughts 
and desires were centered in Madrid and in 
the work then going on there of reconstruct- 
ing the building to which her school was in 
the autumn to be transferred from Biarritz, 
France, whither it had been removed at the 
time of the Spanish War. Her one question 
to her attendants and physicians was, ‘‘ Shall 
I be able to go to Madrid in October?’”’ Her 
sister writes that if it were possible for the 


verse beginning, ‘‘ Make a little fence of trust 
around today.” She would often say at night- 
fall, ‘‘I have some new palings on my little 
fence today.’”’ One of the instructions given 
her was to breathe deeply, and one evening 
she said, with quiet intensity, ‘‘I have a new 
motto to add to ‘breathe deeply,’ and that is, 
‘peace, perfect peace.’ ”’ 


She watched the mails eagerly to learn how 
her cherished plans were coming to fulfill- 
ment, and if letters were delayed she would 
say, ‘‘lam afraid friends are losing their in- 
terest.” But almost daily letters from Mr. 
Gulick were constant sources of encourage- 
ment, and surely his heroism was no less than 
hers in staying at his post all through the 
summer, attending to many duties and at last 
arriving at London only a day after she had 
passed away. When the full story of Mrs. 
Gulick’s life is told, as it will be by Secretary 
Barton of the American Board, due honor 
ought to be and will be paid to this true scl- 
dier of the cross, William H. Gulick, who, at 
the time a man would most yearn to be by his 
wife’s side, obeying the dictates of duty and 
what he knew to be her desire also, went on 
with the work to which the two long ago 
dedicated all their powers. Both were anx- 
ious to start their school in Madrid on such 
a scale that it would at once command the re- 
spect of the professors in the national educa- 
tional institutions—the Institute and Univer- 
sity of Madrid and be recognized as a perma- 
nent center of higher education for the women 
of Spain, 

All this shows how natural it was when the 
dreaded end came at last so suddenly, to think 
only of Madrid as the place of interment. 
Only twice before in the history of the Consu- 
late had there been such a transfer of the 
dead from England to Spain and it. took Mr. 
Gulick ten days to secure the necessary per- 
mits, although the officials were singularly 
cordial and helpful. But at length on Tues- 
day morning, Sept. 29, the little company es- 
corting the precious body arrived at Madrid 
and the loved form was placed in the still un- 
furnished reception-room of the new home of 
the school, at Calle Fortuny 5, a picture of 
which appears herewith. This room had been 
adorned with palms and flowering plants in- 
stead of the conventional hangings of black, 
and large wreaths of flowers testified to the 
affection of many friends. 

On the next day came the final services, for 
which invitations had been sent to the mem- 
bers of the Protestant community and citizens 
of high rank specially interested in the school. 
The company present overflowed the large 
room and the spacious hall into the doorway 
and garden. Sefor Tornos who presided, is 
the leading Protestant preacher in Madrid, 
being formerly a preacher for Queen Isabella 
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Mrs. Gulick’s Grave in Madrid. 
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and a favorite in court circles because of his 
eloguence. At present he speaks to the lar- 
gest evangelical congregation in Spain. His 
address in Spanish deeply moved the people 
and one of the teachers writes, ‘‘I wish there 
were words that might convey to you the 
pathos, the depth, the height, the sadness and 
the radiant joy of the entire scene.” 

Leading citizens were present, including 
three prominent Roman Catholics—one the 
professor of literature in the Institute, 
another a well-known architect and the third 
a business man; and a devoted friend of Mrs. 
Gulick, a leading professor of the law school 
of the university, called the next day to 
express his deep regret at being detained. 
Around the presiding pastor were grouped 
seven other Protestant pastors, three from 
Madrid and four from American Board mis- 
sion stations in the north of Spain. They all 
spoke. The two hymns sung, Nearer my God 
to Thee and He Leadeth Me, the latter sung 
at the farewell meeting in Shawmut Church, 
Boston, when the Gulick’s went out in 1872, 
were printed and distributed, thus enabling 
all present to join in the singing. These 
- same hymns were being sung at precisely 
the same hour in the Congregational House, 
Boston, at the memorial service hastily ar- 
ranged to coincide with the hour of the fu- 
neral in Madrid. News of this Boston meet- 
ing had been cabled to Madrid, and was an- 
nounced at the service there. Especially 
touching was the chanting by the pupils of the 
school of the 121st Psalm. This had always 
been a favorite in the Gordon home at Auburn- 
dale, Mass., and during her illness Mrs. Gulick 
once remarked, ‘‘In all my travels I have 
never heard anything equal to the harmony 
and inspiration of that Psalm as we used to 
sing it with father and mother at prayers 
when all of us seven were at home.” 

Twenty-eight carriages followed the hearse 
to the cemetery, and, in deference to Spanish 
custom, the procession was made more impos- 
ing than might otherwise have been agreeable 
to the relatives. The hearse was drawn by 
six black horses, ornamented with tall black 
plumes, and escorted by a guard in costume, 
and a throng accompanied the mourners as 
they made their way through the principal 
streets of the city a long distance out to the 
cemetery, where Spanish pastors spoke tender 
words and the last solemn commitment was 
made while in full view of a large group of 
Spaniards who had gathered on the hillside. 

The floral tributes were in the form of 
wreaths, many of them made of bright flowers, 
with long black ribbons streaming from them, 
on which were the names of the societies or 
persons who were the donors. The Twenty- 
third Psalm, which has always been sung at 
the grave when deaths have occurred in the 
Gordon family, was repeated by the institute 
girls, and it was fitting that they above all 
others should have large part in covering the 
grave with flowers after the casket was low- 
ered to its last resting place. 

In this cemetery, a picture of which appears 
on this page, two presidents of the Republic 
are buried. The grave about which tributes 
of flowers are seen is Mrs. Gulick’s resting 
place. It is on high ground from which one 
sees the noble range of the Guadarrama Moun- 
tains in the far distance, To mark with a 
worthy monument the spot where this royal 
American woman lies in the soil of the coun- 
try in whose behalf she poured out her life, is 
a service of love and gratitude in which all 
friends and admirers of Alice Gordon Gulick 
are permitted to share. Contributions, small 
or large, may be sent to Miss (. Borden, 382 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. To that far- 
away shrine in Spain Christian travelers as 
they roam through Europe will go in all time 
to come as they visit the resting place of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning in Florence, to 
receive inspiration for noble living. 

Bas & 


There is genuine piety in simply being 
happy.—Zion's Herald. 
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A Progressive and Growing Country Church 


By Edward Payson Guild 


The New England country town once repre- 
sented the highest type of a community. In 
religion, education, patriotism and missionary 
spirit it made its. influence felt to remote 
borders. Whether the small town of today 
is better or worse than a generation or two 
ago must depend on the point of view. The 
pessimist can beyond dispute quote much 
evidence to show a falling away from former 
high ideals, but if one should conclude that 
the country town in general has hopelessly 
fallen from grace he would be in grave error. 
Doubtless many communities have retro- 
graded in point of virtue and religion; on 
the other hand, towns formerly strong in 
these respects have kept their good repute 
despite all demoralizing influences. Let us 
look at one Massachusetts hill-town typical 
of the latter class. 

It is up in Franklin County, on the hills 
north of the beautiful Deerfield Valley. 
From the river one follows a road that keeps 
company with a foaming brook four miles up 
through the woods. This climb brings him 
to a small village 1,100 feet above the valley, 
ona plateau from which the view is entrancing. 

The town, set off from Charlemont at the 
close of the Revolution, was named in honor 
of General Heath, whose staff included Col. 
Hugh Maxwell, actively connected with all 
the town’s early interests. Heath never had 
a population larger than 1,200, which was 
seventy years ago, but it had the advantage 
of unusually sturdy, intelligent inhabitants. 
The chureh had strong ministers; the Sunday 
school enrolled 500 members, and was then 
reputed the largest in the state. When Mary 
Lyon came here in the interest of her pro- 
jected seminary for young women, the farm- 
ers gave her $1,200 from their scantily filled 
purses. 

When the general decline in hill-town popu- 
lation set in,, Heath was not exempt, and the 
last census showed only 441. This is deead- 
ence of one kind surely; but how does the 
term apply in other respects? A dozen years 
ago there were three religious societies, Con- 
gregational, Baptist and Methodist, the first 
and last maintaining regular services. Then 
all—except a half-dozen of the my-denomina- 
tion-or-nothing stamp—came together, knocked 
down their fences and formed a Union Church, 
a few years later wisely voting to become Con- 
gregational in name as well as in polity. 

Today this church is remarkably strong for 
so smallatown. A visitor on almost any fair 
Sunday this summer would haye found the old 
meeting house, now in the best of repair, well 
filled ; a congregation attentive to an excellent 
sermon by a young preacher; the anthems 
sung with spirit by a well-balanced chorus 
choir. Then the Sunday school, under: the 
superintendence of a great-grand-daughter of 
Colonel Maxwell, would have proved itself, in 
conduct and preparation on the International 
lesson, well up toward the ideal. Sunday 
School and Christian Endeavor conventions 
are frequently held in this church, and visit- 
ing delegates express themselves as well re- 
paid for climbing the long hills, by the snap 
and go that mark the exercises, and the cor- 
dial hospitality always extended, 

‘Ten years ago it was difficult to raise $400 or 
$500 for church expenses; last year the pastor, 
Rey. D. B. Wyman, was offered $800 in an- 
other town. The Heath church wanted to 
keep him, promptly raised an equal amount 
and voted the increase. A small part was 
subscribed by non-residents; nearly all came 
from townspeople. It is significant that this 
amount is equivalent to $5 on the $1,000 of the 
total assessed valuation of Heath. If Boston 
contributed to church support in the same 
ratio its pastors would receive $5,000,000 an- 
nually. 

As inany community a strong church sup- 
perenne eyes the people indicates 
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other wholesome activities, so it is here. 
Three years ago a local historical society 
was formed. The old Town Hall was turned 
over to the society for its building, and an 
antiquarian museum has been begun, which 
is already one of the best in western Massa- 
chusetts. Recently it was proposed that the 
care of all cemeteries in the town and the 
expenditure of various legacies for the pur- 
pose be intrusted to this society. This was 
voted in town meeting ; the society has en- 
gaged a superintendent, and it is purposed 
that the old burial places shall not hereafter 
have the neglected look too com in coun- 
try places. 

Here is an illustration of enterprise of an- 
other kind. A few years ago some Heath ; 
farmers organized a company and built a tele- 4 
phone line to Charlemont, the nearest rail- 
road station. It was well patronized and paid. 
Then the line was extended in other directions 
year by year, until now the Heath Telephone 
Company has a system covering nearly all 
towns in western Franklin County and extend- 
ing into Vermont. 

The point to emphasize is that, despite 
changed conditions in New England country 
towns, the charge of decadence must be dis- 
criminatingly made. Much depends on the 
impetus received by a community in its ear- 
lier days. A town once pervaded by love for 
the church, reverence for the Sabbath, and 
regard for the home, does not soon forget its 
traditions. Whether these are kept actively 
alive, or lie dormant, depends largely on pres- 
ent influences. The kind of people who visit 
such a town, either for summer rest or for a 
brief Old Home Week greeting, constitute a 
factor in the case. Those desirous of being 
helpful in such a place must know their ground 
and have tact. Towns in the class of the one 
above cited do not take kindly to being patron- 
ized or being regarded as mission fields. But 
one coming among the people with a shoulder- 
to-shoulder spirit may be very helpful. The 
arrival of some rich man willing to foot the 
bills and become a sort of patron saint by no 
means solves the problem. Most of our New 
England country towns have within them- 
selves the necessary intelligence and other 
essential qualities. Their greatest need is a 
stimulus to do their best. 


A New Methodist Hospital 


The laying of the corner stone of the New 
England Deaconess Hospital, Nov. 5, was an 
important event in Massachusetts Methodism. 
The building is to be at the corner of Park and — 
Bellevue Streets, Longwood, one of 
convenient and attractive of Boston 
Most of the funds for the hospital, amounting | 
to $42,000, have been raised during the last | 
three years and the interest in the work | is in- 
increasing. It is not yet twenty years: aos 
the first general hospital in this 
erected, but now they are to be found 
of our principal cities. Greetings 
tended by physicians, and the 
was laid by Governor Bates, who is an ac 
Methodist. The principal address was m 
by Dr. J. M. Buckley of the Christian . 
cate. His description of the mtssion 
institutions as this is worth ren 


Christian hospitals receive the - 
treat them gratuitously, doing as 
them in surgical and medical t 
ete., as if they were wealthy patients. T 
latter class also are welcomed and cared fc 4 
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care of non-paying patients. 
the benefit of all 
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The Literature of the Day 


England’s Social Problem 


The two ends of the great social prob- 
lem of contemporary England come to 
expression and comparison in two books 


RICHARD WITTEING 


which every student of the season's lit- 
erature will link together in impression 
and in memory. , One* is fiction, with 
none of the glamour, however, which the 
story-teller throws over the conditions in 
which his people live; though power and 
charm of style are not lacking. The 
other? is the record of a keen observer 
who softens nothing which he has seen 
but sets us face to face through his own 
experiences with the miseries of that 
East End of London which he calls the 
Abyss: the whirlpool into which Eng- 
land’s manhood and womanhood are 
drawn to be first brutalized and then 
destroyed. 

Richard Whiteing’s story, The Yellow 
Van, is the fighting story of the year. It 
is written in grim and deadly earnest with 
a definite purpose behind its dramatic 
contrasts, a purpose entirely in harmony 
with the author’s No. 5 John Street. 
That was a picture of the slums, this de- 
scends to them from the heights of rural 
luxury in a duke’s country seat. It is a 
picture of the helplessness of innocence 
and good feeling caught in the toils of a 
brutal and destroying wealth. 

An invalid English duke, a young man 
seeking health under a disguised name in 
our new West, marries an unspoiled 
American school teacher. With her clear 
head and good heart she suddenly finds 
herself transferred to the high places of 
the English social order—only to find her- 
self also trammeled in the meshes of 
long-standing custom and helpless to ac- 
complish the good of which she dreams. 

The transformation of rural England 
into pleasure grounds is the evil against 
which the thunders of the book are di- 
rected and the nationalization of the land 
the remedy suggested. It isa critical and 
moving picture of the heartlessness of an 
artificial social order, in which the indi- 
vidual becomes nearly as much a cog in 
the machine as the individual worker in 
one of our modern industrial combina- 


*The Yellow Van, by Richard Whiteing. pp. 379. 
The Century Co. 31.50. ee 

+The People of the Abyss, by Jack London. pp. 317. 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


tions. What the story loses in geniality 
and unity, it gains in dramatic intensity. 
It is intended to reach and move theught- 
ful people, especially in England, and in 
this purpose it can hardly fail, It is a 
book to be read with absorbing interest 
and one which will not easily be forgotten. 

Jack London in his People of the Abyss 
simply tells the story of bis own volun- 
tary descent as an observer into the mael- 
strom of East London life, and pictures 
for us what he learned. He makes little 
of his own tribulations, disgusts and dis- 
comforts, as becomes an American and 
an Alaskan, and one who could always 
in an hour escape to clean clothes and a 
bath. Yet the narrative of personal ex- 
perience is a large part of the power of 
the book which is written with the fellow- 
feeling of a participant and not merely 
the sympathy of an onlooker. 

There is nothing perhaps in these pic- 
tures of the London slums which is abso- 


JACK LONDON 


lutely novel; but the reverse side of our 
boasted civilization has perhaps never 
been shown with more direct power and 
grip upon the imagination. The greed of 
the landlord, the 
cruelties of trade, 
the helplessness of 
women and of chil- 
dren and even of 
strong men, the filth, 
hunger, sleepless- 
ness, with the prison 
or the workhouse be- 
hind—which are the 
sole reward of indus- 
trious lives, fill the 
soul of the reader 
with shame and hor- 
ror. 

Mr. London him- 
self almost loses hope 
for the future of Eng- 
land. ‘‘In London,” 
he says, ‘‘the slaugh 
ter of the innocents 
goes on on a scale more stupendous 
than any before in the history of the 
world. And equally stupendous is the 
callousness of the people who believe 
in Christ, acknowledge God and ‘go to 
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church regularly on Sunday. For the 
rest of the week they riot about on the 
rents and profits which come to them 
from the East End stained with the blood 
of the children.” Almost the only in- 
strumentality of help that wins his un- 
qualified praise is Dr. Bernardo’s Homes, 
which are the gateways of emigration. 
He raises the inexorable question: ‘If 
civilization has increased the producing 
power of the average man, why has it not 
bettered the lot of the average man?” 
“There can be one answer only,’ he re- 
plies, ‘‘ Mismanagement.”’ 

These two books are at one in their 
startling indictment of the existing civi- 
lization of England. On the one side are 
**400,000 English gentlemen ‘of no occu- 
pation,’ according to their own state- 
ment in the census of 1881.’’ The land is 
becoming more and more the exclusive 
playground of the rich; while on the 
other side the slums are destroying, body 
and soul in two generations, the inpour- 
ing country folk whose farms are turned 
into country estates, game preserves or 
sheep pastures. There are millions of 
acres of wheatlands in the English colo- 
nies, while a million Englishmen are per- 
ishing in London. 

These two books are not a complete 
statement of the questions involved in 
the existence of the extremes of English 
social life, but they do make out a prima 
facie case of the strongest kind for their 
common accusation that the estate of 
the commonwealth and the lives of Eng- 
lishmen are being woefully and fatally 
mismanaged. 


An Encyclopedia of Art Biography 


The first edition of this great work of 
reference * was published ninety-three 
years ago. It has been enlarged and re- 
vised at intervals, the latest edition ap- 
pearing in 1884-89, The deaths of well- 
known artists and the addition to knowl 
edge of new facts in the department of 
art history have called for another and 
thorough revision and enlargement. The 
new names have been added and many of 
the articles have been entirely rewritten 


From A Flight for Life 


A MONGOL FAMILY 


in the light of recent research and further 
knowledge. Of the five volumes we have 


* Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, vol. L, 
A—C, vol. IL, D—G. pp. 364,292. Macmillan Co. Each 
26.00, 
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before us two, in the first of which there 
are, besides all the corrections, seventy- 
two new biographies. 

The books are admirably made with full 
page plates in process or photogravure 
for which the large size of the pages give 
space and dignity. They contain just the 
material of biography and criticism which 
the reader in search of information needs. 
Most of the important articles are signed 
by the writers and the selection of illus- 
trations is generous and admirably dis- 
criminative. It is a treasure house for 
publie and private libraries and the com- 
pletion of a work which has cost so much 
labor and offers so much knowledge will 
be awaited with interested expectation. 


RELIGION 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan. pp. 

320. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
The claim of this edition upon the reader’s at- 
tention is found in the illustrations in Puritan 
costume by Harold Copping. They help to 
put the reader in touch with the spirit of the 
England which Bunyan knew best, and have 
themselves a spirited imaginative quality 
which makes them an interesting interpreta- 
tion of the book. The unnamed editor has 
given much attention to the correction of the 
text and has supplied a brief sketch of Bun- 
yan’s life. The book is solidly made with 
good print and paper. With the addition of 
an index it would be an ideal library edition. 

Steps Christward, by Howard Allen Bridgman. 

pp. 178. Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net. 
Readers of The Congregationalist for the last 
decade are familiar with the thoughts of its 
managing editor on themes prescribed for 
him by the Christian Endeavor prayer meeting 
topics. During nearly all that time he has 
furnished short articles each week which col- 
lectively have included all phases of Christian 
living and have sought to answer most of the 
questions which young people face as. they 
summon themselves or are summoned to de- 
yote their lives to the service of Christ. This 
volume is no hasty or occasional work but is 
the fruit of long meditation of one who has 
been in constant contact with young men and 
women seeking to find and finding the best 
way into and in the kingdom of God. It is 
honest, manly, personal, direct and sympa- 
thetic. It is not a miscellaneous collection of 
articles but is a skillful marshaling of the re- 
sults of prayerful study. The title of the 
book and its subjects best illustrate its char- 
acter. These are: The Start, The Foes, Helps 
by the Way, The Waymarks, The Rewards, 
Wayside Ministeries, The Guide and The 
Goal. It is a volume which pastors, parents 
and teachers have been asking for and which 
young men and women will prize. 

The Warriors, by Anna R. Brown Lindsay. pp 

218. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00 net. 
Under this somewhat enigmatical title Dr. 
Lindsay undertakes to show how true men 
and women in all departments of modern ac- 
tivity may consider themselves warriors whose 
united endeavors will eventually bring about 
the reign of truth and righteousness. The 
aftinence of the thought, the forceful style, the 
martial and triumphant note which rings in 
every chapter and the exaltation of Christian- 
ity as a supreme force in the life of the world, 
vive interest and permanent worth to the 
book. But we miss the simplicity and unity 
which were the charm of the author's first 
book, “What is Worth While.” Moreover, 
she is disposed to discuss such subjects as 
theological education and methods of social 
reform in rather too dogmatic a spirit. But 
we thank her in particular for the suggestive 
ness and uplift of the chapter entitled The 
Chureh of God. 

MISSIONS 


A Flight for Life, and an Inside View of 
Mongolia, by James Hudson Roberts pp 


402. Pilgrim Press, $1.60 
Mr. Roberts was one of the leaders of that 
party of missionaries of several nationalities 
which escaped from Northern China when 
hatred of foreigners was at its height in the 
Boxer year through Mongolia to Russian ter- 
ritory. The route led from Kalgan, whither 
the author had gone from Peking, after the 


outbreak of the Boxers, across the desert of 
Gobi. The escape from massacre was a nar- 
row one, due in part to the friendliness of 
some of the Chinese officials, and the trials 
of the desert were severe. The author writes 
with great modesty of his own share in the 
leadership and work of the party, but the 
reader will not wonder from the tone of the 
narrative that one of the offices to which he 
was especially called was that of a special 
committee on song and good cheer. The 
narrative is lively, the country traversed inter- 
esting and little known, the author’s favorable 
opinions of the Russians are of interest just 
now, as are his impressions of the character 
and general good feeling of the Chinese. It 
is a readable and well-illustrated book. 


Pioneer Missionaries of the Church, by Rey. 
C. C. Creegan, D. D. pp. 313. Am. Tract Soc. 


$1.25. 
Dr. Creegan follows his previous book on 
Great Missionaries by a volume in the same 
spirit and equally interesting and helpful. 
His plan has been to take the pioneers and 
give an account in popular form of their lives 
and achievements. The range of time extends 
over the whole history of Protestant missions, 
from John Eliot to men still living and on the 
field. These biographical sketches are brief 
and readable and will be valuable either for 
private use or for the study of mission classes. 


From * The Pilgrim's Progress."’ 
Copyright, 1008, Fleming H. Revell Company, 
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Fxinoely Men in the Heavenly Kingdom, by 
Harlan P. Beach. pp. 244. Am, Board of Comi- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 


Those following the mission study courses 
arranged jointly by the woman’s missionary 
societies of the United States and the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, will find this 
book hardly less indispensable than Dr. Ar- 
thur Smith’s Rex Christus. Representative 
and eminently successful missionaries to China 
are made the subjects of the suecessive chap- 
ters. Their characters and careers are viv- 
idly sketched and Dr. Beach’s intimate knowl- 
edge of China and the C ainese life is evidenced 
in many ways. 
LITERARY STUDIES 

bing | Papers, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

pp. 195. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 
Mr. Aldrich, whether in prose or verse, is al- 
ways welcome. This book begins with brief 
paragraphs of observation and literary sug- 
gestion which were printed recently in The 
Atlantic. The other essays deal with sub- 
jects of literary and social interest, the long- 
est being an illuminating study of the poet 
Herrick, all in Mr. Aldrich’s humorous and 
happy fashion. 

The Bible and Browning, by Minnie Gresham 

Machen. pp. 290. Macmillan Co. $1.50 
Mrs. Machen’s book naturally divides itself 
into two parts. The first is devoted to a care- 
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ful ‘eaty of Browning’s religious thought and 
use of the Bible, not merely in his poems but 
in other writings. In the second part all 
allusions in The Ring and the Book are 
printed, together with the Bible passages 
which suggested them. The book is thor- 
oughly indexed and the study of beliefs is an 
interesting and suggestive one. 


Loci Critici, selected and arranged by George 
Saintebury, Hon. LL.D. pp. 439. Giim & Co. 


Mr. Saintsbury, himself one of the foremost 
eritics in the English language, has done good 
service in this collection of classic passages 
of critical theory from Aristotle down. The 
selection, abridgment and many of the trans- 
lations, as well as the notes, are by the editor. 
The book, intended for the critic, would also 
do something to clear up the atmosphere in 
which the average reader forms his literary 


judgments. 
FICTION 


The Masterfolk, by Haldane MacFall. 12 mo. 
pp. 440. $1.50 net. Harper & Bros., New York. 


Dedicated to George Meredith and with dis- 
tinct evidence that his style and methods have 
had strong influence on those of the author, 
there is added a clear individuality and great 
powers of presentation. His background is in 
some degree that of Trilby, and his people are 
almost as thoroughly alive. He knows human 
nature and life on many sides, and his touch 
is both firm and delicate. It is the Bohemian 
life of both London and Paris, but it is alsoa 
study of modern problems in life and their 
complicated working out into happiness. A 
fresh and unusual book. 


Hewers of Wood, by Wm. G. Puddefoot and 
i986 Ogden Rankin. pp. 352. Pilgrim Press. 


We have followed this story in the pages of 
The Congregationalist with increasing in- 
terest in every chapter. The breath of the 
pine forests is in it, the songs and sorrows of 
those who found their bread in them and 
changed them into materials for homes and 
factories. These men and women are flesh 
and blood, their experiences are actual, have 
been seen and recorded by an observer who 
saw not only the worst that was in them but 
the best. also with a sympathetic eye and a 
strong faith in One who is able to redeem 
them. This story of a missionary with a warm 
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heart and a rich imagination, and a collab- 
orator of literary skill deserves high rank 
among the novels of the year. 

A Candle of Understanding, by Elizabeth Bis- 

land. pp. 306. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
An imaginative Southern girl is the heroine of 
this story. She grows up in Louisiana just 
after the Civil War, and the pathetic struggles 
with ignorance, poverty and pride which the 
planters all underwent in those days of adjust- 
ment to new conditions have their influence in 
her development. The earlier chapters are 
best, but the whole story is told with vivacity, 
humor and considerable charm. 

Lesley Chilton, by Eliza Orne White. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
The characters in this story are our own 
neighbors. The scenes are recognizable, 
sometimes delightfully so, introducing us 
afresh to our own hills and valleys and sea- 
coast in varying aspects of sunshine, moon- 
light and storm. The conversations are nat- 
ural, though sometimes a little tedious. The 
arguments for and against woman suffrage 
just about balance one another and leave 
things as they were. The conclusion is what 
it should be—a happy marriage. We should 
have liked to arrive at it somewhat sooner. 
The story is a comfortable one for the evening 
fireside. 

The Story of the Gravelys, 


Saunders. pp. 283. L. C. 
net. 


Mr. Saunders tells the story of a bright girl 
who is compelled by financial losses to settle 
with her grandmother in a portion of the city 
from which fashion has completely ebbed. 
Her indignation with the conditions in which 
her poor neighbors live, and her efforts with 
the city authorities for-their amelioration are 
told with much movement and _ liveliness. 
Berty is an engaging young woman with 
plenty of energy and a temper which is easily 
kindled and burns hot. The book is not only 
interesting for its story but contains practical 
suggestions for better municipal life and 
neighborly kindness. 


pp. 356. 


by Marshall 
Page & Co. $1.20 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Conquering Success, by Wm. Mathews, LL.D 
pp. 404. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 


Mr. William Mathews has a peculiar power of 


Are We Better Off than Our Fathers 


We have more things than they, but we 

- have less and less room for them, either in 

our lives or in our minds; so that even if our 

taste is superior we have the less use of it, 

and thereby, to our loss, less enjoyment of our 

relations—From James’s William Wetmore 
Story and His Friends eaten, Mifflin). 


One of Life’s Satisfactions 


In nine cases out of ten it is the woman who 
enjoys the ecstatic delight of saying, “I told 
you so,” and there are plenty of women who 
would ask no greater joy in paradise than to 
say so to their husbands forever and ever. 
Indeed, eternal reward and punishment could 
thus be at once combined and distributed ina 
simple maser — From Crawford’s Heart of 
Rome (Macmillan). 


Pa Gladden’s Grace 


» « Per this food, fer life, fer health, fer mar- 
cies onspeakable, fer the good in the world 
and God above, let us be truly thankful.”— 
From Waltz’s Pa Gladden (Century). 


‘Cuckoo Mothers 


Perhaps the European cuckoo is destined to 
be the emblem of the womanhood of the 
_ future, with her startling invention of mother- 
hood by deputy. The cuckoo dames of social 
life, who are mothers last, whatever else comes 
first, should include a bird of this variety in 
theiraviaries. It would be interesting to learn 
from closer observation how the bird employs 


Bits from New Books 


the abundant leisure which she derives from 
the neglect of her offspring, and, incidentally, 
from the destruction of that of her neighbors. 
It is probably devoted to the more intelligent 
contemplation of nature, the more refined care 
of her plumage, the improvement of her voice, 
and the power of visiting at seasons when so 
many other birds are kept at home.—From 
Whiteing’s Yellow Van (Century). 


Preparation 


A mile of Eastern roses scents one flask: 
A hundred resolutions urge one deed: 
He who would here fulfill his daily task 
On noblest thoughts must feed— 
Grow gardens for a seed. 
—From O’ Reilly’s My Candles (Lee & Shep- 
ard). 


Theory Versus Practice 


My father (Samuel Hoar) was talking quite 
earnestly in a gathering of Middlesex (Co.) 
lawyers and said, ‘“‘I believe John Quincy 
Adams means to bea Christian.’”’ ‘‘ When?” 
inquired Josiah (Adams).—From Hoar’s Au- 
tobiography (Scribner). 


The peel Railway 


Every slave for a hundred miles knew the 
way, knew the stations and knew their friends. 
I have been told by those who ought to know 
that not less than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of slaves passed through Lawrence 
on their way to liberty during the territorial 
period. Most of this travel passed over the 
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stirring the ambitions of young men. This 
collection of essays, most of which have been 
published before in periodicals, like Mr. Math- 
ews former book, entitled Getting on in the 
World, is vigorous, sunny, inspiriting. His 
quotations are like a shower of meteors shot 
from every sky, making his pages brilliant in- 
deed, but surfeiting one by their excessive 
heya 

phical Catalogue of Phillips Academy, 


naayer by Rey. C. ©. Carpenter. pp. 186. 
anaoeee Press. ¥ : 


Few realize the amount of labor that goes 
into necrologies and biographical catalogues, 
though many of us have occasion to notice how 
helpful and useful they are. One of the most 
admirable is the latest edition of the biograph- 
ical catalogue of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
compiled by Rev. C. C. Carpenter. The 
alumni of the academy owe him a debt of 
gratitude for so complete and satisfactory a 
record. 

The Apocryphal and Le ependary Life of 


Christ, by James de Quincey Donehoo, pp. 531. 
Maemillan Co. $2.50 net. 


Mr. Donehoo has made from the whole body 
of these narratives a harmony. He gives us 
a continuous story with scholarly footnotes 
describing sources and giving explanations. 
The advantage of this method is that it makes 
easy reading and often brings together mate- 
rials which separated have little meaning, but 
united give a distinct and interesting picture 
to the average reader. The disadvantage is 
that relative values are absolutely confused. 
The compiler’s material includes elements of 
the most diverse authority ranging over five 
centuries, the distinction being marked only 
in the notes. There is hardly any field of 
scholarship in which the discrimination which 
is sacrificed here is more needful and in which 
the ignorant are more easily led astray. So 
many of the traditions of the church have 
shaped or been shaped by these writings that 
the good index is a convenience. 

Widows Grave and Otherwise. 

& Co., San Francisco. $1.00 net. 
An amusing collection of satirical or spiteful 
quotations concerning widows and matrimony 
arranged under the days of a year. So limited 
a subject involves some repetition of thought, 
and the pictures are of the comic-dreadful 
sort. 


Paul Elder 


line so quietly that few people knew anything 
about it.—From Cordley’s Pioneer Days in 
Kansas (Pilgrim Press). 


Foeiey One’s Legs 


An impractical man is not necessarily the 
educated man; he is the man at the top of 
some intellectual fence, who wishes to come 
down, but has absent-mindedly forgotten that 
he has legs.—From Lindsay’s The Warriors 
(T. Y. Crowell). 


Talking of the Psalm of Life 


“T never could fairly make out what 
‘mournful numbers’ was,’ remarked Mr. 
Cobb critically. 

‘© Then I guess you never studied fractions! ” 
flashed Rebecca.—From Wiggin’s Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm (Houghton & Mifflin). 


Chinese Punishment 


When a ’ricksha man violates a rule, the 
big policemen go for him like mad with clubs. 
But they don’t beat the ’ricksha man, they 
beat the ’ricksha. I asked why, today, and 
the reply was, ‘“‘ A Chinaman doesn’t care how 
much he is beaten, but if his ’ricksha is in- 
jured, it costs money for repairs.’’ He’d be 
glad enough to take the beating in place of the 
’ricksha, if the police would only give it to 
him. This is an illustration of the Chinaman’s 
cupidity in money matters, and of his indiffer- 
ence to physical suffering, either for himself 
or anybody else.—From Chamberlin’s Ordered 
Back to China (Stokes). 
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A Royal Legacy * 


By Rey. A. 


The writer of the book of the Chronicles 
records the proclamation of Cyrus, king 
of Persia, that Jewish captives shall be 
permitted to go up to Jerusalem and build 
a temple to Jehovah. In writing of David 
therefore he must have been looking back 
over some centuries more than we do 
when we turn to Columbus. We know 
not what records the writer had of a time 
so distant and a civilization so different 
from that in which he lived. But whether 
or not the words of David had been pre- 
served, the charge he is said to have given 
to Solomon expressed what a noble king 
in any age would have given to his son 
and successor. It has survived for more 
than twenty centuries because of its high 
value as counsel to every wise man in all 
those centuries. We may take it to our- 
selves this very day. It says to us: 

1. Know the God of thy father. David 
had brooded long over plans for a sanc- 
tuary to Jehovah; and through his plan- 
ning he had received a revelation from 
Jehovah which had made him great. We 
have been considering in past weeks what 
that revelation was. He left it as a legacy 
to his son. 

We have such a legacy from our ances- 
tors, Are we using it? Some of us in- 
herit it from Puritan fathers and moth- 
ers. We are apt to think of it as exclu- 
sively ours. So the Jews thought of 
theirs. They rejected the revelation of 
the Christ that men should come from 
every direction and sit down with their 
anecestors—with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom of God—while they 
themselves would be thrust out. It may 
be so in America, It may be that those 
who do not prize their Puritan inheri- 
tance, who do not know the God of their 
fathers will find Germans, Scandinavians, 
French Canadians, Italians, sitting down 
in the kingdom of God with our Puritan 
ancestors and they themselves thrust out. 
Have not these people ancestors who 
knew God? May not even Jews come 
to their own again in this land? Is there 
any counsel that we and our children 
more need than to know the God of our 
Puritan fathers ? I say unto you that God 
is able out of these stones to raise up 
children unto the Puritans. 

Serve thy father’s God with a perfect 
heart and a willing mind. How old and 
familiar is the counsel! How strangely 
it is disregarded! Read the newspapers 
for illustration. Note the schemes by 
which men who profess to serve God plan 
to take millions of dollars from their 
fellowmen by selling them certificates of 
stock which have cost no labor or money 
and which represent no value, See how 
unblushingly men walk up the broad 
aisles of churches and kneel sanctimoni- 
ously in prayer in their pews, who have 
furnished money to defeat honest govern. 
ment in election and openly bribed public 
olticers to give them privileges and pos- 
sessions which ean be had only by robbing 
others of their rights. 

Yet the old counsel says to us, “ Jeho- 
vah searcheth all hearts and understand. 
eth all the imaginations of the thoughts.” 


* International Sundwy School Lesson for Noy. 20 
David's Charge to Solomon. Text, 1 Chron, 28 
le 


E. Dunning 


If that had not been found to be true, 
the saying would have been forgotten 
long ago. Read Proy. 1:7-19. Would 
those words have survived through so 
many ages and been prized now by so 
many millions of people in all lands if 
they had not been proved true? It is 
worth a king’s fortune to know that the 
highest ideals can be attained by serving 
God with a perfect heart and a willing 
mind. 

“Tf thou seek him, he will be found of 
thee.”’ That is the assurance of kings 
and prophets and apostles. Christ went 
further and declared that those who 
sought God’s kingdom and righteousness 
as of first importance should find in ad- 
dition the things that other men sought 
for as valuable [Matt. 6: 33]. The dili- 
gent student of the Bible finds that its 
great sayings like this one reappear 
spoken by different men, in different 
ages, addressed to men under different 
conditions. If we are told that David 
did not say this word we will turn back 
to Moses [Deut. 4: 29). If we find that 
Deuteronomy was not written by Moses 
we will turn to Jeremiah [Jer. 29: 13). 
If the inspiration of the Old Testament 
is questioned we will turn to Jesus Christ 
{Luke 11: 9, 10] and we will confirm his 
saying by the testimony of his disciples 
[2 Cor. 12: 8, 9; Heb. 4: 16; 1 John 5: 14]. 
If that were not suflicient we could sum- 
mon witnesses whose experience has been 
recorded in every Christian century. The 
sayings of the Bible which affect our lives 
do not need to be certified to by any one 
name. We call truth inspired because it 
is its own witness. 

This same ancient counsel says, ‘‘If 
thou forsake him, he will cast thee off 
foreyer.’’ No, says the critic, 
ever—for a time, it may be. But we can- 
not abide this word ‘ forever.”’ 


not for- | 


Human | 


experience cannot compass that word. | 


But it is one of those old sayings which 
persist among men that ‘‘ there are many 
devices in a man’s heart; but the counsel 
of Jehovah, that shallstand.’’ All through 
the Bible there is: a reiteration of that word 

‘‘forever’’ which the writer of the Chron- 
icles put into the mouth of David, till it 
falls again from the lips of the Christ 
[Matt, 25: 46). 


is Age al 
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3. Build a house for the sanctuary. This 
was the specific eommand of the king to 
his successor. It takes another form as 
it comes to us. Provide for the pres- 


ence of God to be recognized among your ~ 


fellowmen. Worship him with them. 
Honor his house and his day, Offer to 
him at set times and places openly the 
sacrifice of a consecrated life. “‘Take heed 
now: for Jehovah hath chosen thee.”’ 

This brief charge of David to Solomon 
is a royal legacy, which every one may 
appropriate. It is great in its simplicity. 
It was ages old when it was written in the 
Chronicles. It has survived through three- 
score generations since then. It is as 
fresh for each new life and as true as 
though God himself had spoken it in our 
ears today. It is always saying ‘‘ Whoso, 
findeth me findeth life and shall obtain 
favor of Jehovah.”’ 
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Kipline’s Moral Message 


By William Belmont Parker 


| Robert Louis Stevenson used to say that he could not help 
preaching and Mr. Kipling might find some justification for 
a similar plea. The hortatory tone so marked in his latest 

book * may be traceable to that grandfather of his who was a 

Nonconformist preacher. At all events, The Five Nations is 
_ largely a book of admonition and exhortation. Those who 

read The Recessional when it appeared or who re-read it now, 
will have no doubt that its author has not only fallen heir to 
that golden gift of poetry which is the most precious heritage 
ef England, but that he shares with his predecessors their 
mstinct for religion. The religion of England has owed much 
__ te her poets from Chaucer down. His familiar lines: 


Forth, pilgrim! Forth, best out of thy stalle, 
n Loke up on hye and thanke God of alle 


And trouthe the shal delyver. 


have had an unbroken succession of poetic encouragements to 
faith and virtue. There were many who feared that with the 
_ death of Tennyson and Browning the line was broken and the 
light had gone out, and it is matter of congratulation to see 
how groundless were their apprehensions. 

3 Mr. Kipling, to be sure, is, no more than Browning was, 
‘ a professed maker of hymns and psalms. There is nothing 
3 clerical or ecclesiastical in his sympathies; he is’ in fact 
thoroughly secular and his religious utterances arise natu- 
_ rally from his absorbing interest in life. No one could 
4 have put this more forcibly than he has done in The Bell- 
i ‘Buoy where nearly every stanza closes with some denial of 
-ehurehly rule or inclination: 


Could T speak or be still at the church’s will? 
peroal ! "Ware Shoal!) Not 1! 

Could I wait in sloth on the church’s Sant 

Wonld I Sheier my ete ae the church’s grace? 
(Shoal! ’Ware Sheal!) Not I! 


This independence of mood does not in the least diminish 
_ the value of his religious utterances, nor must it blind us 
a to the essentially religious feeling that underlies his poems. 
_ Even the iconoclastic poem from which these lines are taken 
4 is as vigorous a piece of preaching as one could wish from 
; the old text, “‘Do not thine alms to be seen of men.”?’ And 
it is often in the most unexpected places that there breaks 
% “eut the passionate idealism which is at once the essence 
It lightens the 
verses from the mouth of a soldier discharged after the 
war in South Africa, illuminating a somewhat common- 
».. Pine recital of ¢xperience with the flash of the ideal 
man and the ideal nation: 
. So ’ath it come to me—not pride, 
¥ Nor yet conceit, but on the ’ole, 
a ; (if such a term may be applied), 
; The makin’s of a bloomin’ soul. 
~~ ~*‘But now discharged, I fall away 
To do with little things again. 
a Gawd, ’00 knows all I cannot say, 
: jor after me in THamestontetal 


ot ef faith and the soul of all true poetry. 


1 Retin was snc England seems 

An’ not the England of our dreains, 

But only putty, brass, an’ paint, 

"Ow quick we'd chuck ’er! But she ain’t! 


; Commonplace and even vulgar this will seem to many 
readers, as the work of Burns and Wordsworth also did to 
‘a few of their day, because it does not belong to the 
~ matters they think of as poetic. It has no immediate kin- 
ship with the stately pomp of Milton or the gracious art 
Tennyson. The subjects its author treats are not re- 
ote or strange—mediveval romance nor Scriptural allegory 
y men, the soldier, the sailor, the settler, 
ex orer, the engineer. A line from one of his earliest 

»ems gives the clew to his choice of subjects : 

It is enough that through Thy grace 

I saw naught common on Thy earth, 


— 


* The Five Nations, by Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


and bases his claim to our regard and praise upon the meas- 
ure in which he has idealized these hitherto commonplace 
men and their work. 

The Five Nations, as we have said, is pitched, in an 
admonitory key. Its subjects are for the most part, pa- 
triotic and political, so that careful readers of the news- 
papers have seen most of them before. Of the fifty or more 
poems in the collection there is not a single love song, 
but a third of them are songs of service in the Soutl: 
African War and another third are chants of the empire 
in its various aspects, Mr. Kipling has not neglected his 
old themes, the majesty of the sea, the voice of the East, 
the joy of unhallowed adventure, the melancholy of remem- 
bered youth, but in the main he has dealt seriously with 
his people. In the dark imagery of The Dykes, as well as 
in the urgency of The White Man’s Burden the poems 
are laden with the sense of obligation. The tone changes, 
rising from regretful reproof to exigent admonition and 
then in The Islanders to scornful and scathing rebuke: 


Ye stopped your ears to the warning—ye would neither look nor heed, 
Ye set ies leisure before their toil and eg = before their need, 


Then were Oe raid loosened; ee was your eae repent 
At the hands of a little people, few but apt in the field. 


with its stinging refrain, 
No doubt but ye are the People—absolute, strong, and wise, 


Whatever your heart has desired ye have not withheld from your evex. 
On your own heads, in your own hands, the sin and the saving lies! 


This is the voice of one of the Hebrew prophets calling 
his people to repentance, and it sounds even more ominous 
in the imagery of The Dykes: 


Now we can only wait till the day, wait and apportion our shame? 

These are the dykes our fathers left, but we would not look to the 
same, 

Time and again were we warned of the dykes; time and again we 
delayed; 

Now, it may fall, we have slain our sons, as our fathers we have 
betrayed. 


In these two poems Mr. Kipling declares the sin and 
denounces the penalty. But he does not stop there. He 
has found his people guilty of sloth and slackness whereof 
the penalty is death, but he is no prophet of despair. The 
remedy also is plain—renewed vision and redoubled dili- 
gence. Vision he puts first; for no one has a clearer sense 
than he of the necessity that vision precede service. It 
was plainly spoken in his Song of the English, in The 
Seven Seas, 


Came the Whisper, came the Vision, came the Power with the Need: 


it gives the noblest line of the commemorative poem to Cecil 
Rhodes in the present volume, ‘“‘ Dreamer devout by vision 
led ’’; it is the key to the heroic endurance celebrated in The 
Explorer: 

He chose me for His py Mehr 


Then I knew ‘ths nil I doubted, 
Knew His Hand was certain o’er me. 


But vision in McAndrew’s words is ‘‘light on the engine. 
room, no more.”’ For Kipling’s men, God’s light and guidance 
are granted only to be applied in instant and utmost endeavor. 
Work, after all, is the true solvent of life’s troubles, the veri- 
table means of salvation. As he put it in an earlier volume: 


Except ye serve the Lord 
Single heart and single sword, 
Of your children in their bondage shall He ask them treble-tale? 


He has not softened the austerity of his message, nor gone 
about to say smooth things. The Lesson and The Islanders 
of the present book have a like burden, and The Wage Slaves 
tells it with only a change of key: 


Creation’s cry goes up on high 
From age to cheated age, 

**Send us the men who do the work 
For which they draw the wage.” 


Se eg 
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Beneath the sun we count on none 
Our evil to assuage, 

Except the men that do the work 
For which they draw the wage. 


Such a gospel as this, a gospel of vision and service, we 
may feel sure the world will never outgrow. We need not 
over-value it. We may admit that it does not lead us far into 
the experience of religion; that it belongs rather to the rudi- 
ments of the life of the spirit. We may even confess that at 
the end there recur to us Stevenson’s lines: 


To thrill with the joy of girded men, 
To go on forever and fail and go on again. 


Lord if that were enough? 


We need make no secret of the feeling that it is not 
enough, that Mr. Kipling’s splendid and austere gospel—his 
zest for life and exigent ardor for work are somewhat insuf- 
ficient because he leaves uninterpreted the whole quiescent 
side of life. We miss from it Wordsworth’s “‘ wise passivity ”’ 
and the deep calm that he can conjure round us with his 
meditative music, ‘‘The world is too much with us,’’ and 
“How sweet it is with uplifted eyes.”’ We miss Herbert’s 
quaint and gentle piety, the spiritual aspiration of Clough and 
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and his pre-occupation with the soul’s affairs. Of these satis- 
factions, they who have tasted them will not be beguiled by 


Mr. Kipling’s martial music, or his praise of famous men, ‘OP 


his charges to the nation, however eloquent and moving they 
may be. There are passages in the Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality which many would value above all that Mr. Kip- 
ling has done, and rightly. 

Yet when this is said, it remains that Mr. Kipling stands 
now in the place of Browning, Wordsworth and those elder 
worthies whose figures, looming in the mists of the past, pre- 
sent themselves as more than mortal to our eyes. His mes- 
sage is not theirs, yet is it important, instant and needful. 
It may be he is called to a service not less great and mem- 
orable than that of his now famous predecessors—the service 
of turning his countrymen back to a more devout sense of 
duty and a more earnest performance of it. If it be true, as 
it seems, that England is entering upon a stormy and difficult 
period of her history, she may well have need, rather than of 
pastoral and peaceful music, of the martial and heroic strains 
that he uses. In the stress, it may be his message is of all 
most needed: 


Go to your work and be strong, halting not in your ways, 
Balking the end half won for an instant dole of praise. 


Arnold; we miss, too, the magnificent optimism of Browning 


Stand to your work and be wise—certain of sword and pen, 
Who are neither children nor gods, but men in a world of men! 


Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


. 


CHAPTER XXXII. THE MADNESS OF DE 


WETTE 


It was from George Andrews that De 
Wette had learned all that he knew of the 
story of Kate Murchison—the only name by 
which either he or her father thought of her. 
The goal of their journey, therefore, was 
Woodside where Andrews was to be found. 

They arrived in the early morning—too 
early even for a father’s impatience to disturb 
the family of a stranger. Both were weary 
of railroad eating-houses, and, as De Wette 
remembered the restaurant just across the 
street, they stepped over and took their seats 
at a table near the door. 

Mrs. Deverell came in to wait upon them, 
but, catching sight of Mr. Murchison’s face, 
she threw up her hands and_ covered her face, 
with a cry of: ‘‘My God! Father!” 

There was no one else in the room, and both 
the men sprang up to see what had happened. 
But Mr. Murchison had caught sight of Kate 
and started forward with a smothered ery 
of: “Kate! my Kate! ” 

“O father, come in here,’’ she said, and half 
led him, half was carried by him into her 
private parlor at the side. 

For a moment De Wette stood like a man 
in whose face a door has been shut suddenly, 
and then, with a sense of pleasure that his 
friend’s quest had come to a happy end, he 
turned to resume his seat and wait. 

As he passed the little cashier’s desk at the 
end of the room, his eye fell upon a book 
which seemed strangely familiar. He looked, 
and stood, and looked again, as a man sees a 
treasure by the wayside and finds it hard to 
believe that he is not dreaming. 

He took it up and saw with growing excite- 
ment that it was the old copy of Fore’s Book 
of Martyrs which had belonged to his sister 
and should have her name on the fly-leaf. 
Like a man in a dream he accepted the strange 
fact without thinking of its implications and 
slowly turned the leaves to see whether the 
name was actually there. Then, with a burst 
of sudden intelligence, he remembered all that 
the book might mean to him and was about to 
rush into the room where Mr. Murchison and 
Kate had disappeared. But his innate sense 
ef propriety saved him from the intrusion. 
He turned to a table and rang the waiter’s 
bell. 

Tilly, the waitress, a gtout German girl with 


a freckled face and weak blue eyes, came to 
the door and he beckoned her to his side. 

“Do you know who owns this book?”’ he 
asked in as calm a tone as he could command 
under his great excitement. 

“*O, yaas!’’ said Tilly, smiling her expan- 
sive smile. ‘‘It come from over in de sa- 
loon. Jim took it for de drinks. He brought 
it over yesterday.” 

** And who is Jim?”’ 

‘Jim? Why, Jim runs de saloon.”’ 

Without another word De Wette, book in 
hand, rushed out at the door, leaving Tilly to 
report in the kitchen that a crazy man had 
been there and gone across to get a drink— 
which shows how easy it is to pass competent 
judgment on the motives and actions of oth- 
ers, and put appearances together so that two 
and two seem to make five. 

De Wette, for all his haste, had himself well 
in hand by the time he had crossed the street 
and addressed Jim Deverell, who in the early 
morning absence of custom was sunning him- 
self on the steps of the saloon. He had an air 
of genuine, but not too serious interest, as he 
asked, after making sure that he was the pro- 
prietor of the saloon: 

“They told me across the street that this 
book belongs to you.” 

“Yes, I took it in for drinks.’’ 

** From whom, if I may ask ?” 

“TLe’me see. ’Twas from the doctor, Dr. 
Fell. Have you heard of him? They run him 
out of town soon after.” 

‘“*No, I never heard of him, but I used to 
know the woman in the East who owned the 
book. Do you know where he got it?” 

Jim Deverell was one of the intellectually 
lazy sort, interested only in—well, let us say, 
in what interested him. The sun was pleasant 
and he had basked himself into a good-natured 
mood. 

‘* Well, I ain’t sure,’’ he said, ‘ but I’ve al- 
ways suspected it was one of the things he 
gouged out of the widder Clitheroe.”’ 

What a revelation for De Wette’s love! 
Hilda a widow and at the mercy of a drunken 
doctor, bad enough to be run out of town! 
And poor!—his own wealth came home to him 
with a bitter pang. But at least the horrible 
thought that had been eating at his heart was 
put to rest. It was not Jack that sold his 
wife’s old keepsakes to pay for drink. 

‘““Would you be willing to sell me the 
book ?"" 


“Tt cost me about thirty cents—in whisky,’’ 
responded Jim. ‘‘If it’s worth that much to 
you you may have it. I ain’t much use for it. 

I like my SS. short, and I ain’t much on mar- 
tyrs, anyhow. That ain’t my style.” 

De Wette thought decidedly that it was not 
as he took out the money and paid it over. 
Then, the bargain being clinched, he asked: 

“ And where was the widow Clitheroe when 
the doctor got the book ?”” 

““O, up to Camp Number Ten. The camp 
ain’t there now, but I believe she stayed. I 
ain’t sure whether she’s there now or not.” ‘ 

“* And how far is that!” ; 

** About six miles.’” . 

«Ts there a livery stable here?’ t 

“ Yes, three blocks down.” : 

If it seems incredible to you that Albert De ; 
Wette forgot his bag, forgot his breakfast, 
forgot John Bowman in his sickness, forgot : 
his train and his companion, and even for the 
moment forgot the dramatic meeting of Mr. 
Murchison and Kate, you must remember — 
that the one ruling preoccupation of his — 
mihd for years had been to find the clew — 
which these few moments seemed to have put 
within his grasp. To have Hilda’s book—and 
Hilda, in all probability, only six miles away, 
and in such poverty that he must run to help! 
—it ran like madness 
brain, and made him feel 
eagerness of youth again. : 

Yet in the details of his adventure the prae- 
tical side of his nature came to the front. He 
picked out his own horses at the livery stable, 
and, hunger reasserting itself, bought some- 
thing for himself and the materials for a meal 
at the nearest store, while the man was har- 
nessing. Finding that pep clbrgend = 
road, he chose to take no driver, and for all 
his impatience did not overdrive his + horses, 
though his mind flew on more rapidly than 
hedaredtomakethemtrot, | 

All the while the old man’s mind ran over 
the scenes of his own youth, or the goo i 
when Hilda grew into his heart and the ho 
was full of peace and quietness, and hi: 
was full of singing. In short, the 
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God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 


A ragged, barefoot boy at a rough crossing 
five miles out answered his inquiry by offering 
to show him the way. From the main road 
they turned into a track that already began to 
look neglected. Along the sides, the wild 
things of the wood were reaching in to take 
possession. Grass grew between the ruts and 
all along the bank was clover just in blossom, 
pink and white above the sod. 

De Wette’s jubilant expectation had settled 
down at last into a strained anxiety, and be- 
yond a few kind words to the boy, he was not 
inclined to talk. He would ask no questions 
—yet, first, he would see with his own eyes 
where his darling lived and suffered want. 


The clearing opened suddenly from a clus- 
ter of burned pines. A desolate scene! The 
charred ruins of the camp, three ruined shan- 
ties, the low roof of the old ox-shed, and, be- 
yond all, in its hollow, the blue level of the 
lake. No sign of life, but the flaunting of 
new weeds that filled the whole wide space in 
triumph, undisturbed by the footsteps of hu- 
‘manity. It struck a chill across the heart, 
such as he had felt in boyhood when he came 
at twilight out of the high corn and looked 
into the graveyard with its tall, neglected 
grasses and its white memorials of the dead. 

“Do you know where Mrs. Clitheroe lives? ” 

It was a relief to turn and ask the boy—to 
hear a human voice besides his own. 

““Naw. Why didn’t ye ask me? She don’t 
live here. She used to, but my, she was so 
‘sick! And they took her to the poorhouse.” 

“To the poorhouse!’’ The word rang like 
a knell on De Wette’s troubled heart. 

** Here’s where she was,” continued the boy, 
glad of a story to tell, and pointed to the old 
ox-shed. De Wette tied his horses toa tree, 
and the two went over by a faint trail in the 
springing grass. : 

The door hung loose, half open, and as they 
came a squirrel ran out and away, and chat- 
tered at them from the top of the wall of the 
old roofless shanty. 

The stripped bunks stood in their corner, 
brought out to the eye by the brown of the 
paper on the logs behind them. A broken 
chair leaned up against the wall. The dim 
light fell from chinks above, and came in at 
the open door, but the half shadows could not 
hide the full picture of comfortless desolation 


- which the room presented. 


De Wette turned back to the sunshine of 
the world with a sinking heart. 
** First the kids was taken,”’ the boy ran on, 


his tongue now loosed and all his shyness 


gone. ‘‘ Jack brought the fever home from 
Woodside. ’Nd then the baby died, ’nd Jack 
come across that blowy night, ’nd ma ’nd pa 


they went over ’nd the wind she lift the roof 


right off. They got the wheelbarrow ’nd car- 
ried them over here, ’nd Elder Andrews come 
There was Susie, she died, too, 
*nd Mrs. Clitheroe wuz sicker ’n blazes! The 
doctor ’nd pa they jawed the supervisor, ’nd 


_ took her right down on a big board in the 


bedclothes to the poorhouse. ’Nd she ain’t 
been here since.’ 

All this tale of calamity, from a barefoot 
boy with tousled ruddy hair, who calmly 


chewed the bark from a twig of birch in the 


intervals of speaking! 

*‘What’s your name?” asked De Wette at 
last. 
“Steve Wilson,” was the startled but un- 


daunted answer. 


*“« And where does your pa live?” 
“ Just across there, a quarter of a mile. [’ll 


show you,” said Steve, who had not begun to 


exhaust the delights of driving behind such a 


spanking team. 
So De Wette heard the whole story of Hilda’s 


- distress from the lips of kind Mrs. Wilson, 
- and took a mental note of the poverty of these 


good Samaritans who had been allowed of 
God to do a deed of mercy which he would 
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have given half his fortune to have had 


~ allotted to his share. 


He drove off meditative but not quite un- 
happy, for he felt himself close upon the trail, 
but he was anxious to.overtake misfortune and 
bring succor to his own. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. A DRIVE IN JUNE 


Hilda did not start for her new work with- 
out sending word to Jack, but as Kate was in 
haste to catch her train, it was only a verbal 
message—that she and Mary were well and 
had work; that she would write, and he must 
write as soon as he could, and come to see 
them when she sent him word; and that Mrs. 
Deverell would tell him all about it. 

Mrs. Deverell thought this last rather a 
large contract, but she was not in a confessing 
mood, and made up for her ignorance of the 
place where Hilda was to be by praising his 
mother to Jack, which was the straight way 
to the boy’s homesick heart. Even if she had 
known it, the name of John Bowman would 
have meant nothing to Jack, for Hilda, in all 
her stories of the old home life, with a strange, 
shy feeling of which she gave no account to 
herself, had never called her boy friend and 
lover by his full name. 

Jack would have gone to his mother long 
ago, but she would not allow him. It was 
enough for her and Mary to be compelled to 
live on charity. If Jack was earning his keep, 
that was something. Of course, while Dr. 
Fell was at home there was no talk of wages. 
In the doctor’s slippery and selfish bookkeep- 
ing the debt covered a multitude of days. Be- 
sides, there were advances (with a big commis- 
sion) to put the boy in decent garb to drive 
him on his ealls. 

When the doctor ran away, it became a 
question of loyalty to Mrs. Fell, and wages 
were as little to be thought of as before. So 
Jack wrote twice a week, and heard as often 
as Hilda could get a cent for a postal card, 
or, what was rarer, a stamp and envelope for 
a letter. 

It was on a June day of perfect weather 
that Hilda and Mary started for their ride to 
Bowman’s place. The way at first was an old 
logging road which wound about in a most 
picturesque fashion, sometimes skirting a 
beautiful lake, as lonely as a mountain tarn 
although alive with fish and waterfowl, some- 
times following the outlet through hard-wood 
timber, but often crossing the cleared pine 
lands. 

Hilda’s spirits rose, and little Mary clapped 
her hands in the sheer joy of a child’s heart 
in mother nature with her flowers and music 
and her fresh suit of green. Birds were teach- 
ing their first broods to fly. The ground was 
carpeted with flowers. Acres of wild blue 
lupine and other acres of delicate green fire- 
weed, which soon would be a mass of pale 
pink, hid the ravages that man had made. 
From the dead logs chipmunks chattered and 
all the sunlit earth seemed full of life. 

Onee they passed a deserted camp, dropping 
slowly to decay, and Hilda felt a thrill of sad- 
ness. But it soon passed by. She was young 
again—younger than Mary at her side, for she 
had known what sorrow meant, and now, with 
no forgetting, the joy of life had come again, 
and her heart sang with the birds and her 
thoughts opened like the flowers. What the 
child felt, she also felt and knew the meaning 
of, and had no fear. She had drunk the cup 
of sorrow to the dregs; why not taste the cup 
of joy? There was work to do, and wages 
that would bring her boy back to her side, 
and she was glad, yes, glad from the bottom 
of her heart, that it was a work of ministry— 
and thoughts of pity for the sick man whom 
she was to tend grew deeper in her heart. 

They passed a troop of merry children with 
hands full of flowers, on their way home from 
the little school, and there mingled in her mind 
joy like that of the old childish days when she, 
too, was accustomed te come home with her 
hands full of blossoms, and joy that now, at 
last, there would be school for the children 
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who were left to her. It was with a thrill of 
heart that she nodded to the group and saw 
Mary’s thin hand wave in greeting. 

A farmhouse with cattle standing in the 
shade carried her thought back to the old 
home. 

“See, Mary,’’ she cried, ‘‘ those are like the 
cows that used to stand under the big walnut 
tree when we came home from school.’’ 

And Mary clasped her hand in an eestasy of 
sympathetic feeling too glad for words.” 

So they wound through many park-like 
scenes. Great firs, useless for lumber, had 
been spared and gave a look of long-contin- 
uance to the scene. The new grass,’ from_a 
distance, was as fair to view as an English 
lawn. A church spire rose to sight among the 
trees; then scattering houses. On the other 
side of the little town the road led through a 
more settled country with substantial log 
houses and great barns and straw-ricks still 
untouched in June. 

Presently, at a turn of the road, they came 
to a fine farm, the best they had seen. Hilda 
looked, and her heart beat faster. Here was a 
stone-built house with broad, vine-covered 
veranda, a little seat on the porch at the side, 
a great Dutch barn, and in a field that sloped 
down toward the brook were Holstein cattle 
knee-deep in the clover. She almost started 
from her seat—it seemed a vision of the home 
she had left so long ago. 

The driver rushed his horses in at the gate 
and swept them up to the porch, before Hilda 
could recover herself. Then a woman came to 
the door whom the driver addressed as Mrs. 
Wilkes. 

** Here’s the nurse,’’ he said. ‘‘ Mr. Sloan 
says the old man will be back tomorrow, and 
to let him know how things are getting on 
when Mr. Wilkes comes in in the morning.”’ 

So the dream was broken, and Hilda slowly 
climbed from her high seat and helped Mary 
down. 

“Ts the child yours?’’? asked Mrs. Wilkes, 
astonished that a little girl should be brought 
into a house of sickness.”’ 

** Yes; I could not come without her.’’ 

‘* Well, it’s hard for a mother, and it will be 
hard for the child. I wonder whether she 
would go and stay with me. You see I’ve 
been here this three days, and it’s all I could 
do, and now you’ve come, I must go back to 
my own children. I was glad to do it, for he 
took care of my Johnny when he was sick. If 
ever there was a good man it was he. ll 
help you all I can, and my man, too; he’ll be 
in every morning. But you’d better let me 
have the girl. She can play with mine, and 
you can see her every day. We live right over 
there beyond the grove.’’ 

It was the motherly heart of the woman 
that spoke in tone as well as words; but 
Mary clung to Hilda, and Hilda could not 
bear the thought of sending her away from 
her side. 

** She’ll help, you see; she’s had experience: 
and I couldn’t trouble you with another, when 
you have had so hard a time.’’ 

‘*O,; well, it’s nothing, now I haye them 
all again. But he—he loved his sister’s chil- 
dren as if they were hisown. I never sawa 
difference, and to lose all—all—I don’t won- 
der he couldn’t stand it.’’ 

Hilda’s baggage was a meager bundle in 
which she had some wrecks of clothing for 
herself and Mary. The driver put it on the 
steps and drove away. 

*T’}] tell you what,” good Mrs. Wilkes went 
on, “‘my man’s up there with him, and just 
now he’s quiet, but he’s flighty most of the 
time and talks all sorts of things. You come 
right up with me and I’ll put you in the new 
room, way off from the rest, and then your 
little girl can run over and see my youngsters 
when you’re busy, and you can rest a bit be- 
fore you goin.” 

So she picked up the bundle with hospita- 
ble eagerness and motioned Hilda to follow 
her into the hall and up the stairs.. A door 
led from the upper hall into a passage that 
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was evidently new, and at the door of the 
room Mrs. Wilkes motioned Hilda to enter. 

“It’s all ready; it’s always ready, though 
no one ever slept there, so far as | know,” she 
said. ‘‘ And if you’ll make yourself to home, 
I’ll run across the road and help my Sally get 
the supper started. Then I’ll come back and 
show you where things are and help a bit.” 
And with the words and a quick farewell mo- 
tion, she was gone. 

Hilda stood on the threshold of the room, 
her eyes, after the full sunshine out-of-doors, 
not seeing clearly in its pleasant twilight duski- 
ness. Then she stumbled forward with a ery 
that brought Mary in alarm to her side. For 
there on the little table was her mother’s pic- 
ture, which had always been on the table in 
her uncle’s room at home. And there was the 
old Dutch clock to whose ticking she had gone 
to sleep all the years of her childhood. And 
some of her familiar books were there, and 
the old mirror in which she had last seen her- 
self as she left her home. 

She threw herself into a chair, a chair in 
which she had spent many a happy hour with 
her needle long ago, and cried as.a child may 
ery for sheer gladness, when it is lost and 
found again and the arms of its mother are 
around it. 

With a curious mingling of certainty and 
doubt, she pinched herself to make sure that 
she was not dreaming. People shed happy 
tears in dreams, and many a night she had 
dreamed of waking to the sound of the old 
clock’s steady, hammering tick. But Mary, 
who threw herself down at her knees and 
looked up into her face, was no dream, and 
the picture was no dream—she remembered 
the rough place on its frame and instinctively 
her finger fitted into it. Dazed and half con- 
scious of her surroundings, she went to the 
closet door and opened it, and there hung 
dresses she had left—some short and girlish, 
some the dresses she had worked in that last 
year, when she had felt herself a woman. 

She fell upon her knees and thanked God, 
for here were tokens of his loye. They not 
only brought back the vision of lost days, but 
they filled her with the hope of recovering the 
lost friends who held her in such loving recol- 
lection. 

Then, with a strange and terrible thought, 
she rose from her thanksgiving and put out 
her hand for support to the nearest chair. 
Who could love her memory like this if not her 
uncle? And if this was her uncle’s house to 
which the kindness of her heavenly Father 
sent her, it must be her uncle that lay in some 
other room, raving in feverand waiting for her 
aid. Her first impulse was to rush out and seek 
him. Then she remembered Mary, and all the 
mother in her rose to ask how he would greet 
this child whom he had never known. Then 
came a touch of woman’s pride, and to her eyes 
the worn garments of her child and her own 
patched gown were strangely visible. What 
should she do? She had no better than the 
clothes she wore—there are no allowances for 
Faster finery in the poorhouse. 

Her eyes fell on the open closet door, 

‘* The things are mine, mine! ”’ she said, and 
with swift and steady hand and eyeshe sorted 
out the strange, old-fashioned garments—a 
working gown of dotted calico, achild’s dress 
which she had worn when she was Mary’s age, 
and without a word she dressed first Mary and 
then herself. 

“Go down, my dear,’’ she said, *‘ and sit on 
the little porch where we came in till Mrs. 
Wilkes returns. ‘Tell her that I have gone to 
help the sick man. Don’t go out of sight of 
the door until she comes, and do as she says 
until I come and find you.” 

She kissed Mary and watched her down the 
stairs, and then she turned to find her way to 
the bedside where she looked with beating 
heart to find her uncle. 

[To be continued.) 
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In and Around Chicago I 


Street Car Strike 

This strike on the Chicago City Railway, 
South Side, began Nov. 12 and promises to be 
bitter and costly. The men demand increased 
wages, different arrangements for day’s work, 
that all help be unionized, that no one be dis- 
charged without the consent of the union, that 
free medical attendance be provided and pay 
given for lost time for those injured or becom- 
ing ill in the company’s service. The com- 
pany was willing to arbitrate, and recognize 
union officials, and so far as could be done 
without injury to’the service grant requests 
for absence; but it refused to pay any man 
whom the union might declare unjustly sus- 
pended, to aecept the “‘ closed shop,’’ pay for 
injuries or sickness, or consent that a day’s 
work be ten hours “‘ straight,’? never more 
than eleven. To agree to this the manager 
says would hamper the road in such a way as 
to cripple its service. So the fight is on, and 
patrons are walking or finding other means of 
transportation than that to which they have 
been accustomed. Over three thousand men 
are idle and losing more than six thousand 
dollars a day in wages. Three hundred and 
twenty miles of railway are tied up, more than 
1,800 street cars are laid aside and at least 
400,000 people put to great inconvenience. The 
company will run mail cars with the consent 
of the strikers and will endeavor to run other 
ears. The strikers will probably demand im- 
mediate municipal ownership and use every 
effort in their power to prevent the Common 
Council from renewing or extending the com- 
pany’s charter. The company will do its best 
to break the strike and to fill vacancies with 
operators from other cities and with non-union 
men. Whatever the outcome much suffering 
will ensue. 


Dismission of Dr. Berle 

The reasons which led to Dr. Berle’s resig- 
nation of Union Park Church and the action 
of the church and society were presented to 
an ecclesiastical council convened in that 
church Noy. 12 and were unanimously ap- 
proved. These reasons concern the health of 
Mrs. Berle, and while the council regretted 
that this pastorate should be terminated so 
soon no other course was open but to aecept 
the resignation. The church permits Dr. 
Berle to go to his family early next week, 
and generously continues the salary to the 
end of the year. 


Increase of Sunday School Attendance 


The way in which this may be brought about 
was pointed out clearly by Rey. J. S. Ainslie, 
pastor of North Shore Church, at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Chicago Congregational 
Sunday School Association in Plymouth 
Church, Nov. 6. His points were three: there 
must be a renewed appreciation of the value 
and scope of the Sunday school; an increas- 
ingly strong teaching force; and some scheme 
must be devised to counteract the drift away 
from the school at a certain age. Other ad- 
dresses were made by Secretary McMillan, 
President Sanders and Mr. Millburn, pastor 
of the church. 


Return of Dowie's Host 


Last week the trains came in with those 
Zionites who had been ordered to New York 
at their own expense to aid their leader in 
converting that city. They made no stay in 
Chicago but were carried through to Zion as 
rapidly as the ears could be switched from one 
track to another. They admitted that their 
journey had been a failure, and expressed 
themselves as glad to be at homeagain. Some 


_here are beginning to ask if this failure of 


Dowie’s is not the beginning of the end. 
Dowie himself asserts that the movement was 
successful spiritually, although financially the 
outcome was not what he had anticipated. 
Sinee his return he has been sued for debt. 


The Mosely Education Commission 


These twenty-nine Englishmen, with Mr. 
Alfred Mosely as leader, have spent a week in 
Chicago. The commission has received recog- 
nition from the universities and a dinner was 
given its members by twenty-seven represent- 
ative citizens, at which Mr. Eckels expressed 
his belief in free trade and his desire to have 
it introduced into America. Many of the Eng- 
lishmen spoke and though some criticised cer- 
tain features of our schools, on the whole our 
methods of education were approved. All 
were hearty in their praise of the University 
of Chicago and President Harper, and equally 
so of Northwestern University and President 
James. Mr. Mosely repeated what he has 
often said elsewhere that the fact that Ameri- 
ean engineers had done so much for South 
Africa created in him the desire to visit this 
country and to have educators from England 
come with him and learn our methods of 
training. 


Dr. Noble in Chicago 

Surely no minister has ever received a heart- 
ier welcome from old friends than has Dr. 
Noble. Noone has been more keenly missed 
than he during his two years’ absence. The 
large place he had made for himself in the 
pulpit and as an adviser in all plans for Chris- 
tian service has not been and cannot be filled. 
The delight with which the brethren listened 
to him at the Monday Ministers’ Meeting 
must have convinced him that absence has 
not diminished their regard. Heis to remain 
with us a few weeks and give us his advice 
and assistance in some of the enterprises we 
have on hand. 


Chicago, Nov. 14. FRANKLIN, 


A Fraternal Anniversary in 
Milton 

The First Congregational Church of Milton, 
Mass., and its next-door-but-one neighbor, the 
First Parish (Unitarian) Church, have just 
observed together the 225th anniversary of 
their common origin. On the evening of 
Noy. 11 a social gathering, largely attended 
and delightful, was held in the parlor of the 
First Parish Church, when papers were read 
on Rey. Peter Thacher, pastor 1681-1727, and ; 
on The Women of Early New England. 

On Sunday morning, Noy. 15, a united sery- q 
ice was held in the meeting house of the First = 
Parish. An ancient hymn was lined and sung ’ 
by choir and congregation. Addresses were 
made by Dr. Arthur Little and Dr. Edward ‘ 
Everett Hale. Dr. Little spoke of some noble | 
things in the lives of the Puritans, specifying 
their profound reverence for God, for the — 
Bible, man, law, labor and the Lord’s Day. 
Dr. Hale picturesquely described the Congre- 
gational polity as cultivating individual re-— 
sponsibility. We, the people, acb—in the 
Church and the State. 

The evening service was in the meeting 
house of the First Congregational Church. 
Rey. Henry 8. Huntington, its pastor, spoke 


| 
. 


upon John Robinson of Leyden, B. 
Field upon the successive uses of 
Milton, Deacon John A. the 


goodly succession of deacons who haveadorned 
the church, and Rev. Roderick Stebbins, pas- 
tor of the First Parish Chureh, upon the 
significance of the occasion, and the thi 
which make for our Christian unity. 
The crowded concen 


matters about which we conscientiously differ, 
but all felt that it had been a joy to meet as 
neighbors and Christian friends, and to reer g- 
nize our common purpose to build up right- 
eousness, and glorify our one Father. 

nN. Ss. 


2h November 1903 


- 


For the Children 


Come Polly and Prue, come Molly and Sue, 


Neat hands and laughing eyes, 


Come mix and make and spice and bake 


The brown Thanksgiving pies. 
Apples to pare—O Bess, take care! 
And Lucy, chop them small, 


Raisins and meat and the citron sweet, 


Mix them and mingle all. 
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fe Hh sty 
Ba 


To Lizzie we trust the flaky crust, 


To Jane the rolling pin, 


Then bring it hot from the cooking pot 


And cover and close it in. 


Tomorrow is dear Thanksgiving Day 


Both great and small: 


And all the folks shall cry, 
“The best of all 
Is the brown Thanksgiving pie.” 


Picture ty Josephine Brace 


When Great-Grandmother Was 
Young 


BY MARGARET E. BACKUS 
“Tell me about the time when you were 
a girl, Grandmother!’ (She is really my 
great-grandmother, but it’s too long to 
say.) 
The dear old lady felt just in the mood 
- for a talk about old times, so I drew her 
, soft white shawl closer around.her shoul- 
ders, and snuggled down to listen. 
1 “Well,”’ she said, ‘‘our big kitchen was 
always cheerful and homelike; we just 


_” lived there in it winters. Ours was a 

large family, amd four of us children were 
4 girls. Mother was stern, and we had to 
do just as we were told, and not let a 


minute go to waste. Each one of us girls 
had finished knitting a pair of stockings 

_by the time we were four years old, and 

my sister Harriet when she was three. 
if “The kitchen fireplace, with its great 
’ ~ plazing logs which sometimes would last 
for days, took up about all of one side 
of the room. There were benches on 
both sides of the fire, where sometimes 
we children sat ahd watched the sparks 
fly up. The evening was the study time. 
_ Then we would draw around a little table 
which always stood near the fire. Our 
light was one candle, but if a neighbor 
came in then Mother lighted another— 
__which was always blown out as soon as 
the company had gone. Mother used to 
sit nearest to the fireplace, always with 
work in her hands, and next to her the 
- children, till the circle was completed on 
the other side. We small children had 
to knit as we studied. 

“T remember when Walter Scott’s 
‘novels came out that a copy of Waverley 

was sent to Mother, and I was selected 
to read it aloud. I would lay the snuffers 
on the book to keep it open, while I 
knit, and read the exciting romance as I 
_ worked. 
‘“‘We had some children’s books in 
those days, not many though, and all of 
them with the moral longer than the 
ry. There was “The story of Little 
Fanny,” with a wonderful colored picture 
of Fanny on the front page. The first 
- yerses went like this: 


THE DAY BEFORE THANKSGIVING 

See Fanny here in frock as white as snow, 

A sash of pink with wide and flowing bow. 

And in her arms a famous doll she bears, 

The only object of her hopes and cares. 

Fanny with books will ne’er her mind employ 

For play’s her passion, idleness her joy. 

And so on to the sad and tragic end of 
idle little Fanny. 

“Of course the New England Primer 
held a place of prime importance, and we 
knew it by heart.- There were the Peter 
Parley books; and to lighten the tread- 
mill of a musical education, ‘‘The Gamut 
and Time Table In Verse, for the Instruc- 
tion of Children.”’ It began: 

Said Annie to her sister Maria one day; 

If you wish it, my dear, I will teach you to play. 

I'll hear you your notes each day, if you’re good, 

And make them quite easy to be understood. 

But first you’ll observe what is clear to be seen 

Those five straight black lines and four spaces 
between. 

But Pll go on to tell you about our 
school life: we children wore homespun 
woolen frocks to school. Sister Caroline 
and I had red dresses alike. Mother used 
to buy red-wood chips and boil them up in 
copperas water to set the dye. It didn’t 
make a yery pretty red but a kind of dull 
brick color. The dresses were cut low 
in the neck, and in winter we wore 
little capes. There was plenty of warm 
woolen underclothing, woolen stockings, 
and thick-soled leather shoes, made at 
home and tied with leather strings. 

The school-room had a sloping slab of 
wood set around three sides with a bench 
in front where we children sat, boys on 
one side, girls on the other. When we 
studied we ‘turned in’? and when we 
recited we ‘‘turned out’’ and faced the 
teacher. Our teacher always wrote the 
‘‘copy’’ in our writing books. We didn’t 
have any pens in those days, but every 
Monday morning we had to take two 
quills to school, and many times we used 
to go to the teacher’s desk with the re- 
quest, ‘‘Please sharpen my quill.”’ It 
was ecnsidered a great accomplishment 
to be able to cut the quill into a good 
point for writing. 

“The girls were taught sewing as well 
as book learning. It was a matter for 
pride with them to have an elaborate 
sampler, usually worked on fine canvass, 
or on homespun linen. The sampler that 
I made had a strawberry vine worked in 


Verses by I. O. Rankin 


colors around the border; and then there E 
were numbers and whole alphabets of 
capital letters, while at the bottom of the 
canvass. I worked a church, with this 
verse above it: 
* Jesus permit Thy gracious name to stand 
As the first effort of a youthful hand ; 
And while her fingers o’er the canvass moye 
Engage her tender heart to seek Thy love. 
May she with Thy dear children have a part 
And write Thy name, Thyself upon my heart. 
This sampler was finished when I was 
eight years old.’ ns 
“The boys used to wear long linen 
frocks, made from the coarsest parts 
of the flax; and the men wore the same 
for their working clothes. My mother’s 
usual home dress was the short gown and 
petticoat, and always a cap, wide at the 
sides, and flat en the top. Some of the 
little girls were taught in school how to 
make these caps. 
“When we children came home after 
a long day at schvol in the summer time, 
it wasn’t to drop our books and rush out 
of doors to play. Mother would reach 
down the stocking and ball from the 
shelf, pull off so many arm’s length of 
yarn, tie a bow knot close to the ball, 
and not until we had finished knitting 
up that yarn were we free for play.” 
None of you boys and girls of the 
twentieth century need pity my great- 
grandmother, for they had good times 
in those days. ‘‘Much more real fun,” 
she said, ‘‘than they have nowadays.” 
And if you could only know her; how 
intelligent, and sweet tempered, and in- 
dustrious she is, I think you would wish 
for just such a home life and training, 
and simple living as she told me about, 
and that I have tried to relate to you. 


All the things that people have 
Look just like them; 

My father’s tall, plain napkin ring, 
And mother’s silken hem. 


David’s old cap out in the hall, 
I’d recognize in Jericho, 

And Buelah’s sash is so like her, 
They could find it by the Hoang-He. 


Our Katie’s apron on the hook 
Looks so supremely Katified 
It shows me all the rest of her, 
Even the way her hair is tied. 
—VFlorence Wilkinson, in Kingsand Queens. 
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The Triple Affiliation 

The local associations have given much 
attention to the proposed union of our forces 
with those of the Methodist Protestant and 
United Brethren churches. Representatives 
of these denominations have presented their 
views of the proposed union and a warm 
fraternal feeling has been cultivated. Resolu- 
tions, heartily sympathetic with the proposed 
union, either as a federation or organically, 
have uniformly been adopted in these meet- 
ings. 

There is unquestionably an undercurrent of 
inquiry, which does not so readily find public 
expression, as to the facility of coalescence, 
and there is practical unanimity that there 
can be no surrender either of the autonomy of 
the local church or of the generous liberty in 
thought and spirit which characterizes our 
fellowship. Michigan Congregationalism has 
always been characterized by a generous tol- 
erance, while having a friendly attitude to the 
results of ripest scholarship, and whether a 
happy union is possible of these characteris- 
tically conservative schools of thought with 
our generous theology is a suggestive query 
which is receiving thoughtful consideration. 
But this blending is already illustrated in the 
heterogenous eharacter of our ministry, a 
small percentage of whom have been trained 
in our own colleges and seminaries. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the pro- 
posed union there is a rising tide of conviction 
that a closer connectional system is impera- 
tive to our church life. While unwilling to 
surrender the autonomy of the individual 
church there is a deepening sense of the need 
of closer supervision of the churches by their 
voluntary acceptance of oversight not much 
unlike that prevailing among our Methodist 
Protestant friends. There is much sympathy 
hereabouts with the criticism of Dr. Bradford 
in his recent view of the condition of the 
churches, that ‘‘there is an exaggerated em- 
phasis on the independence of the local 
church’’; and ‘‘ that councils are too frequently 
ealled to emphasize conclusions rather than to 
give advice.’’ Michigan can furnish testimony 
upon this latter indictment. 


As Viewed from the Capital 


The meetings of our seventeen local associations, 
in session this week, reflect the thought and pur- 
pose of our workers and reveal a desire for im- 
proved methods in church and Sunday school work. 
A widespread impression of coming spiritual] re- 
vival prevails, but reports of religious awakening 
are infrequent. Secretary Warren presents the 
work of home missions with unfailing optimism and 
always carries good cheer. His personal ministry 
to the churches is untiring, and he is everywhere 
welcomed throughout his parish, which covers two 
peninsulas of magnificent distances, of which he is 
a veritable pastor. Superintendent Ewing con- 
tinues to press vigorously upon the attention of 
Sunday school teachers improved educational 
methods, and has the hearty co-operation of the 
leading pastors and lay workers. 

We take a just pride in the evidence afforded by 
the last Year-Book that Michigan churches and 
schools have contributed thirty young men to our 
theological seminaries the past year. This is in 
wholesome contrast with the record of a few years 
ago. Olivet College furnishes twelve of these and 
is exceeded only by Amherst, Oberlin and Yale, 
none of which have relatively so large a number. 
It is significant that the University of Michigan 
furnishes six; the Methodist Episcopal College at 
Albion three, and the Free Baptist College at Hills- 
dale two. This new movement to the seminaries 
is viewed with much satisfaction. Larger atten- 
tion is likely to be given by our churches to re- 
eruiting the ministry, Administrators of mission- 
ary interests, eager to man the fields with trained 
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men, find it impracticable. Whatever may be true 
in New England, there is no overplus of trained 
men in the Interior, and, what is of more serious 
significance, the salary standard is much too low 
to command those who would be otherwise ayail- 
able. 

Another step toward federation of the several 
religious denominations of the state is their adop- 
tion of the recommendations of a provisional com- 
mittee and their appointment of representative del- 
egates who will soon convene to perfect a perma- 
nent organization. With such a body ready to lis- 
ten to any appeal for adjustment of denominational 
enterprise in the same field there will be no excuse 
for breach of interdenominational comity. 

The home missionary trustees, always uncertain 
as to the financial outcome of the year until its 
close, are made glad by the announcement of a be- 
quest of $5,000 from the estate of Mrs. Louise C. 
Bartlett of Saginaw. The principal is to remain 
intact and interest only will be available; but this, 
added to similar funds in hand, furnishes a com- 
fortable sum towards administrative expenses. 
Mrs. Bartlett bequeathed an equal amount to the 
American Board and to the American Sunday 
School Union. Other generous bequests to reli- 
gious and charitable interests include $10,000 to 
establish an Old Ladies’ Home in Saginaw. 

ar: Sais. 


From the City of Straits 


Detroit Congregational churches do not crowd 
one another. Each has its distinct field, with prob- 
lems peculiarly its own, and all are ministering to 
their respective parishes with a consecration and 
vigor which show a growing conception of Congre- 
gational privilege and_responsibility. 

At First Church, Dr. Boynton, who always has 
the ear of the public, is preaching a series on The 
Moral Responsibility of Public Educators, with 
these sub-topics: Representative Men in a Com- 
munity; Art and Morals in Libraries, Museums 
and Theaters; The Teacher and His Chance; News- 
Papers and the Public Conscience; Ministers and 
Other Men. Speaking of the moral responsibility 
of patrons, Dr. Boynton asked every one in his 
audience who attends the theatre to stand. Out of 
800 people not more than a score kept their seats. 
The sermons are drawing large audiences, and are 
attracting notice of the press. 

After a prolonged vacation in England, Dr. De 
Forest has resumed work at Woodward Avenue. 
He is a stanch Congregationalist, a ripe scholar 
and a man of broad vision, whose influence in favor 
of intelligent Bible study and aggressive home 
missionary work has long been felt throughout the 
state. 

Fort Street Church, with its new and adequate 
edifice, on which the last $5,000 of indebtedness 
has been assumed by First and Woodward Avenue 
Churches, is responding heartily to the needs and 
opportunities of its community. Instead of the 
usual evangelistic services in the church this winter, 
cottage prayer meetings will be held throughout 
the parish, Rev. J. F. Berry having organized the 
Endeavor Society into praying bands for this 
purpose. 

Pledges for $5,000, including $1,000 from the 
Detroit Congregational Union, have been secured 
to cancel the debt on Brewster Church. The pay- 
ments are to extend over three years. One-fourth 
of the amount has been paid, With the prospect 
of extinguishing the debt new enthusiasm and effi- 
clency appear in all departments of church life. 
Rev. M. H. Wallace has organized a children’s 
church which meets Sunday afternoon with an 
average attendance of sixty. 

Hope Church, in a field where there is little to en- 
courage a self-sustaining enterprise, is fortunate in 
having as stated supply, Rev. Thomas Kent, an 
English brother, in the maturity of his powers. 
He draws many of his countrymen, who enter 
heartily into the activities and responsibilities of 
the church. 

North Church is having a healthy growth, and un, 
der the leadership of Dr, Sutherland, is keeping its 
hand well upon its important and rapidly growing 
section. It demonstrates the ease with which people 
bred in other denominations may unite upon the 
broad Christian basis exemplified by Congregation- 
alism. The Little Mintaster is the name of an attrac- 
tive monthly twenty-page paper, the size of The 
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Outlook, published by the chureh, @ copy of which 
is placed in every home in the parish by the Messer 
ger Corps drawn from the Junior Endeayor Society- 
The church activities are limited by the size of its 
temporary chapel. 

Plymouth Church, for some years on the decline 
owing to unfavorable conditions of environment 
and constituency, has peaceably disbanded. After 
all debts are paid, a small balance will be turned 
into the treasury of the city Congregational Union. 
Great credit is due Rey. J. P. Dickerman for the 
wisely conducted and harmonious dissolution. 

Important work among foreigners, with a broad- 
ening of organization to meet existing conditions- 
and with increasing success, is being carried on by 
the Polish church, Rev. John Lewis and Canfield 
Avenue Church, Rev. N. 8. Wright, both branches 
of First Church. 

A marked interest in Bible study is manifest in 
some churches. For years this has been a distinct 
feature in Woodward Avenue Church. First and 
St. Paul’s Episcopal churches haye adopted the 
Bible Study Union lessons, and hold a joint teachers’ 
meeting weekly, at which the lesson is taught in 
turn by the ministers of First Chureh, and the rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s. The attendance is not limited to 
Sunday schoo] teachers. In North Chureh sys- 
tematic Bible study under the leadership of the 
minister is carried on at the midweek meeting 
which has resulted in inereased attendance and 
deepened interest. J. W. 8. 


In Western Michigan 


I wonder if some Eastern readers of The Congre- 
gationalist realize what is meant by this phrase? 
A bit of railway comparison may assist. Board a 
train in Boston and in six hours you are in New 
York or Albany; or in twelye hours you are in 
Montreal. Board a train at Grand Rapids and 
travel continuously for twenty-two hours north and 
northwest and you are still in Michigan. 

Between the Indiana line on the south and the . 
copper region on the north, and largely skirting the 
shore line are about two hundred Congregational 
ehurches. Their membership ranges all the way 
from a dozen toa thousand. All the problems and | 
about all the nationalities found anywhere in the 
world are here—the mining district, with its motley 
throng; the lake shore resort, with its summer vis- 
itors; the lumber town, with its shifting population ; 
the farming region with its seattered membership ; ‘ 
and the growing eity, with its rush for wealth. z 

As this territory is traversed, the impression is 
one of great material prosperity. And this impres- ¢ 
sion is quite as marked in the country as the city. ' 
Never haye our churches been so well housed as j 
now. Many church buildings and parsonages have . 
been erected in recent years, And not for years, if 
ever in our history, have so few churches been with- 
out ministers. The only large chureh still pastor- 
less is that at Olivet. But the absence of a minister 
there is not as marked as elsewhere, with the last 
American Board preacher in town and others, ’ 
equally willing, to call upon, ‘ 

Kalamazoo, our largest church in southwestern 
Michigan, has stopped beating time and is again 
moving forward under the splendid Jeadership of 


and is being heard from 
strong message of Rey. W. H. Walker, 
called to the pastorate, St. Johns and Hart 


to follow Rey. H. R. Van Auken, who recently went 
to Florida, The Lowell committee is seanning the 
horizon for a man approaching in its last 
pastor, Rey. 8. T. Morris, who has come to Grand — 
Rapids as assistant pastor of Park Church. 

Under the shadow of the largest ee 
the world, at Baldwin, a chureh Js fo or has 
been formed. Not ist ana at Se et 


trict, a church was recently f 
spring a building will be erected. rons 
Baldwin and Jennison, as well as at 
points, suggests the efficient service of our 
missionary, Rey. Stephen Vaughn. A man 
consecration, and rich in saving common sense, he 
is bringing to pass results which are a tribute to the 
constructive work that our Home Missionary So- 
clety Is doing. KR. W. M, 
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The Record of the Week 


Calls 


ALEXANDER, JAs., Newport, N. 
dale Ch., Boston, Mass. Accepts. 

ARMSTRONG, J. H. (layman), Guy’s Mills, Pa., to 
Weymouth, O. Accepts, and is at work. 

BACHELER, GILBERT H., W. Newfield, Me., to 
Buckingham, Ct. Accepts. 

BARKER, HERBERT A., ass’t pastor Fourth Ch., 
Hartford, Ct., to Boylston Ch., Boston. Accepts, 
to begin Dee. 1. 

BASHFORD, ALFRED E., Magnolia, Io., to Arion. 

BENNETT, WM. R., Darlington, Wis., to Marion, 
Ind. Accepts. 

BrErRRyY, Louis F., who has been supplying First 
Ch., Wallingford, Ct., to First Ch., Stamford. Ac- 
cepts. 

Boss, J. C., Moody Inst., Chicago, Ill., to Mattison 
and Batavia, Mich. Accepts. 

BRowN, RICHARD, Brainerd, Minn., to Plymouth 
Ch., Omaha, Neb., to begin work Dee. 1. 

CASTANT, MR., to Sappington, Mo. Accepts. 

CRAIG, TIMOTHY C., Penacook, N. H., to chap- 
lainey of State Prison, Hartford, Ct. Accepts. 

Crooks, CHAs. M., Coleraine, Mass., to Saunders- 
ville and Grafton. 

FISHER, Jos. A., recently of Alden, Io., to 

_ Franklin Ave. Ch., Cleveland, O. Accepts. 

Fox, PAUL, recently of Mizpah Chapel, Polish, 
Cleyeland, 0., to Lawrence, Little Muskingum, 
Second Ch., Marietta, and Stanleyville. Will also 
study at Marietta Coll. 

GILMORE, AUBREY C., Turner, Me., declines call 

- to Greenwich, Mass. 

GORDON, JOHN, Moline, Mich., to S. Bend, Ind. 
Accepts. 

HALL, Miss ALicE U., Elgin, Il., a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke Coll., with master’s degree from 
Oberlin, and a student volunteer, to ass’t pastor- 
ate, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

HASKELL, Jos. N., Northwood Center, N. H., to 
Sanborn, N. D. Accepts, and is at work. 

HOFSTEAD, HARRY 0. (Meth.), to North Ch., An- 
son, Me. Accepts, and is at work. 

JACKSON, FRANK D., Wabaunsee, Kan., to Ellis. 
JOHNSTON, Louts H., Stillwater, Minn., to Man- 
hattan Terrace Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. Accepts. 
KALEY, JoHN A., Vermilion, O., accepts call to 

Little Valley, N. Y. : 

KEEDY, Epw. E., Walpole, Mass., to Warren Ch., 
Westbrook, Me. Accepts, and is at work. De- 
clines previous call to First Ch., Saco. 

Koss, CHAs. L., Webster Groves, Mo., accepts 
eall to Central Ch., Philadelphia, Pa., to begin 
about Jan. 1. 

' LER, M. F. (Presb.), to Patten, Me. 
is at work. 

LINEBERRY, REy. MR., Chenango Forks, N. Y., to 
Barkhamsted, €t. Accepts. 

LYNCH, FREDERICK, Lenox, Mass., to Pilgrim Ch., 
New York city. Accepts. 

MESERVE, HENRY C., Springfield, Mass., to First 
Ch., Danbury, Ct. Accepts. 

MILES, ARTHUR, Stillman Valley, IIl., accepts call 
to Billings, Mont. 

More, HENRY W., Ransom, Mich., to Grafton, O. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

NELLOR, CHAS. H., Guernsey, Horseshoe and Tor- 
rington, Wyo., to Rock Springs. Declines. 

RAMSDELL, FRANK E., recently of Pilgrim Ch., 
New York, N. Y., to North Ch., New Bedford, 
Mass. 

SARGENT, CHAS. F., Lovell, Me., to Solon. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

SARGENT, SUMNER H., Sharon, Vt., to Turner, Me. 
Accepts. 

- SMITH, CHAs. N., Plymouth, Ct., accepts call to 

Barre, Mass. ; 

Smiru, J. ARTHUR, tq Bonesteel, S. D. Accepts, 
and is at work. 
STRANGE, Wm. L., Boise, Ida., to Condon, Ore. 

Accepts. — 

Topp, Wat. E., recently of Key West, Fla., to Wau- 
komis, Okl. Accepts. 

Watz, E. L., Plainfield, Vt., not called to Fourth 

Ch., San Francisco, Cal., but supplies for six 
months. 

WHALEY, ADAM D., to remain a third year at Ed- 
more, Mich. 

WIMAN, GusTAF, Swedish Evan. Mission, Brooklyn, 

N. Y., to Swedish Chs., Proctor and Rutland Cen- 

ter, Vt. Accepts, and is at work. 


- Ordinations and Installations 


‘BELL, ABRAHAM, Withee, Wis., 0. Nov. 3. Ser- 
mon, Rey. P. C. Burhans; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. W. Carter, J. D. Whitelaw, G. W. 
Longenecker. j 

BopWELt, CHAs. S., 0. Machiasport, Me., Nov. 3. 
Sermon, Rey. G. J. Bloomfield; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. F. Harding, Chas. Harbutt, F. K. Ells- 
worth. 

CALKINS, RAYMOND, i. State St. Ch., Portland, 
Me., Noy. 12. Sermon, Rev. J. L. Jenkins; other 
parts, Pres. W. D. Hyde, Rey. W. H. Fenn and 
Drs. W. V. W. Davis, Wolcott Calkins. 

HEXDERSON, J. E., 0. Inkster, N. D., Nov. 4. Ser- 


H., to Roslin- 


Accepts, and 


' _ mon, Rev. G. J. Powell; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 


» es 
“ 
; i, 


E. H. Stickney, W. C. Steele, C. W. Robinson and 
A. V. Woodworth. 

KENT, Wo. H., 0. and i. Edelstein, Ill, Oct. 29. 

OLDFIELD, W. JUDSON, o. Clark, S. D. Sermon, 
Dr. W. H. Thrall; other parts, Rey. Messrs. H. B. 
Harrison, E. B. TreFethren, L. W. Wiltberger, 
C. M. Daley. 

McDUFFEER, CHAS. B., Yale Sem., ’03, 0. and 7. 
Windham, Ct., Noy. 8. Sermon, Dean F. K. San- 
ders; other parts, Rey. Messrs. F. H. Means, 
A.M. Wight, E. A. George, F. D. Sargent, W. B. 
Greene. : 

TREAT, J. CALVIN, rec. p. Park Ch., Cleveland, 0. 
Sermon, Prof. A. T. Swing; other parts, Rey. 


Messrs. Rothrock, Fitch, Royce, President 
Thwing and Dr. Schauffler. 
Resignations 


BACHELER, GILBERT H., W. Newfield, Me. 

BAKER, ORRIN G., Franklin, Vt. 

BARTLETT, ERNEST C., Central Ch., Chelmsford, 
Mass. 

BASHFORD, ALFRED E., Magnolia, Io. 

CRAIG, TIMOTHY C., Penacook, N. H., to take ef- 
fect Dee. 1. 

HoumM#Es, THEO. J., Richmond, Vt., removes to 
Concord, N. H., instead of Farmington, as an- 
nounced in last week’s issue. 

Hoover, FRANK W., closes work with Ill. H. M. 
Soe. Dec. 1, to enter upon independent evangel- 
istic work. 

MERRILL, GEO. A., New Sharon, Me. 

MiLEs, ARTHUR, Stillman Valley, Ill. 

Rowk8, ALBERT L., Welsh Ch., Elwood, Ind. 

SMITH, CHAs. H., Plymouth, Ct. 

STERNS, WALLACE H., Blackstone, 
take effect Jan. 1. 

WHEELER, CHAS. T., Tabernacle Ch., Kansas City, 
Mo., to take effect Jan. 1. He goes into evangel- 


istic work. 
Stated Supplies 


CULVER, FRANKLIN J., Pasadena, Cal., at Eagle 
Rock and La Canada. 

ELSWORTH, ALFRED A., Quincy, Mass., at South- 
ern Pines, N. C., till summer of 1904. 

MARZOLF, Wm. A., Nanito, Io., at Waynoka, OKl., 
with a view to permanence. 

Tuo, A. Alex., recently of Waubay, S. D., at Re- 
villo and Albee for six months. 

TOMPKINS, JAS., Chicago, Ill., at Union 
Peoria. 

WILLIAMS, CLARENCE, at Mt. Dora and Tangerine, 
Fla., during fall and winter. 

WILLIAMS, REV. MR., at South Ch., Cheyenne, 
Wyo., for six months. 

Yarrs, Cuay H. (C. P.), Pilotoak, Ky., at Holdin- 
ville, I. T., and adjacent points. 


Dismissions 


BEALS, CHAS. E., Greenfield, Mass., Oct. 27. 

BERLE, ADOLPH A., Union Park Ch., Chicago, Ill., 
Noy. 12. ' 

BURRILL, ARTHUR §S., Second Ch., Conway, N. H., 
Oct. 20. ; 

JENKINS, JONATHAN L., State St. Ch., Portland, 


Me., Nov. 12. 
Churches Organized and Recognized 


METAMORA, O., rec. 4 Nov., 71 members.) 

SPARKS, OKL. Preliminary organization by Rey. 
H. L. Saunders. 19 members. 

Dedications 

GREENVILLE, ME.—New house of worship dedi- 
cated Noy. 5, with sermon by Dr. Smith Baker. 

MAGNOLIA, MAsS., Key. M. W. Stackpole, pastor. 
House of worship dedicated Nog 8, with a re- 
sponsive service, an address by Dr. D. S. Clark 
and historical sketch by the pastor. The build- 
ing was erected in 1894, but the dedication was 
deferred until the church should be free of debt. 
Over $800 has been devoted to improvements the 
past year. d ‘ 

Rocky HILL, Ct.—Edifice built in 1808 in colonial 
style of interior decoration with beautiful wood 
carvings, now repaired, decorated and furnished 
at cost of over $2,000. Rededicated Noy. 8, with 
address by Rey. J. S. Ives. Rey. W. R. Stewart 
deserves special credit for this achievement. 

SourH WEYMOUTH, MASss., Old South.—Hutchings- 
Votey organ dedicated Noy. 15, with interesting 
address by the pastor, Rev. H. C. Alvord, on the 
evolution of church music. The organ was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Josephine L. Dyer in memory of 
her husband, William Dyer, and is the third organ 
given the church. Mr. Dyer was born in 3S. Wey- 
mouth and his ancestors were identified with the 
church from its organization. 


Anniversaries 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL.—Sixth of the pastorate of 
Rey. E. R. Fuller. Accessions, 107; on confes- 
sion, 44; $300 now added to pastor's salary. 


SCARBORO, ME., 175th of organization, celebrated 
Noy. 3. Rey. Raymond Calkins and Rey. R. T. 


Mass., to 


Ch., 


* 

Hack preached. Letters from former pastors and 
the history of the church were read. The pewter 
communion service used was brought from Eng- 
land in 1728. The cloth was of flax grown and 
spun by the women of the church in 1823. The 
chureh has had twenty ministers... There were 
resident ministers, however, 69 years before the 
formal organization, one being the celebrated 
George Burrows, later executed at Salem on 
charge of witcheraft. 


Material Gain 


FORT WAYNE, IND., Plymouth, Rey. J. Webster 
Bailey. A new pipe organ has just been placed. 


Debts Paid 


CORNING, Io., through able leadership of Rey. 
C. A. Haskett, has raised the debt incurred in 
building house of worship. 

NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA, Brown St. Ch., Rev. 
L. L. Wirt. Mortgage of $2,500 raised in one 
week. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


BANGOR, ME., Central.—A private mailing card has 
been printed, bearing a fine cut of its beautiful 
chureh edifice and parish house. Rey. J. 8. Pen- 
man, at Sunday vespers, is giving a series of ad- 
dresses on subjects suggested by the twelve su- 
perb memorial windows, after paintings by great 
masters. For example: Raphael’s Transfigura- 
tion suggests The Transfigured Life; Corregio’s 
Holy Night, Lessons from the Manger; Fra An- 
gelico’s Washing the Disclples’ Feet, The Glory 
of Service; Carpaccio’s Presentation in the Tem- 
ple, The Glory and Vision of Old Age. 

BRUNSWICK, ME.—The minister asks his people 
for written questions suggested by his sermons, 
to be discussed at the next midweek service. 

PINCKNEY, Micu., Rey. G. W. Mylne. A Boys’ 
Club composed of members of the pastor’s class; 
a young men’s club room, open every night, with 
gymnasium, game rooms, reading and recreation 
parlors. 

WILLIMANTIC, Cr., has been broadening chureh 
life by a Young People’s Association, now con- 
ducting a lecture course for a fourth season, and 
has just organized a choral class under an able 
conductor. This provides an outlet for the activi- 
ties of many young people not disposed to “ speak 
in meeting ’’; and while the religious services con- 
tinue effective, the association touches the edu- 
cational, musical and social sides. 


Miscellaneous Happenings 


EAstT Boston, MAss., Baker, Rey. J. C. Young. 
Corner stone for new church building laid Nov. 6. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., South.—A notable farewell 
meeting was held Noy. 9, in recognition of the 
departure to. foreign fields of six young mission- 
aries, Mr. and Mrs. Theo. S. Lee, Dr. Ruth Hume, 
Misses Madeline Campbell, Emily Bissell and 
Mary D. Fairbank. Rey. Gerald Stanley Lee, a 
brother of one departing missionary, Dr. P. 8. 
Moxom, the pastor, Secretary Barton of the 
American Board and the missionaries took part 
in the service. An enthusiastic reception in the 
church parlors followed. The party sailed from 
New York, Noy. 14, for England, and go thence to 
India. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure. 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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Maine 


Installation at Bath 


The “‘Sufferer” who wrote the Cry of Pain in 
The Congregattonalist for Oct. 3 would have en- 
joyed the recent installation service of Rev. 
George C. DeMott as pastor over Central Church, 
Bath. The Charge to the Pastor, Charge to the 
People and Right Hand of Fellowship were com- 
bined in one speech, nor did the program lose in 
interest, though it happily lost somewhat in length. 
Fresh from a pastorate in West Winfield, N. Y., 
marked by liberal constructive evangelism and 
special work with men, Mr. DeMott comes auspi- 
ciously to his New England field. His statement of 
faith was irenic, yet frankly modern. In it he de- 


REV. GEORGE C, 


DE MOTT 


clared that ‘‘ ministerial success can no more be 
tabulated in figures than the value of a mother’s 
love can be quoted in Wall Street.’ Rev. Norman 
MecKinnon’s sermon on Vision closed with this pro- 
found counsel, ‘“* Make your people dissatisfied with 
themselves and they will be satisfied with you.” 
Rey. H. A. Jump, in giving the Right Hand of Fel 
lowship, urged that the minister be “a captain ot 
culture and an organizer of consecration.”” But he 
must never do all the work, “for a one-man parish 
soon becomes a one-horse parish.”” The New Eng- 
land type of Congregationalist was deseribed as ‘‘a 
man who would prefer the old but who insists upon 
having the true.” The council preceding the instal- 
lation spent much time, as usual, in discussing ques- 
tions of parliamentary law and Congregational 
procedure. CASCO. 


A New Portland Pastor 


“Has anything like this ever happened before in 
Maine?” The question was asked by a minister 
who had just attended the installation service of 
Rey, Raymond Calkins as pastor of State Street 
Orthodox Congregational Church, and it referred 
to the five pulpit gowns worn by the officiating 
clergymen, the reading of the prayers and the con- 
gregational use of the General Confession from the 
Prayer-Book. But even though inducted with un- 
wonted liturgical features, and though his some- 
what clerical dress contrast with the garb of the 
old-line down-east Congregational parson, Maine 
welcomes with expectant joy this noble son of a 
noble sire. 

The council and installation service were worthy 
of the man. 
erator, 
rience paid affectionate tribute to a group of Cam- 
bridge scholars under whom he had studied as 
Harvard undergraduate and divinity student, Pro- 
fessors Palmer, Royce, Toy, Allen and others, 
Thus the council pricked up its ears when he read 
as his entire statement of theological belief the 
Nicene Creed, saying, “I use this formula because 
I am conselous of no deviation whatever from its 
doctrine.” In answer to question he declared that 
miracles were intelligible to him because of his be- 
lief In the essential deity of Christ; that the bread 
and wine of the sacrament, while not materially 
transformed, “ became in their use and effects the 
very body and biood of Christ to the bellever;" and 
that “ the Church was the continuity of Christian 
consciousness ofganized and adapted to the needs 
of men.” The council was easily satisfied by his 
Incisive clearness. 

Dr, J. L. Jenkins, who was dismissed from State 
Street Church and from forty-six years of active 
pastoral service by the same counel! that installed 
his successor, preached the sermon—a defense and 
exaltation of the work of preaching. “The man 
with the act has been exalted, but now the ery is 
for the man with the message.& © When preaching 


President Hyde of Bowdoin was mod- | 
Mr. Calkins’s narrative of religious expe- | 
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was an infant industry it had to be protected, and 
deacons were appointed to serve the tables ’—and 
Dr. Jenkins regretted that nowadays there was 
occasionally a lack of this apostolic thoughtfulness. 
The installing prayer was impressively offered by 
the candidate’s father, Dr. Wolcott Calkins. 

Mr. Calkins’s letter of acceptance read before the 
council used “our” instead of “my;” and all who 
had the fortune to learn the sweet graciousness of 
Mrs. Calkins congratulate State Street Church on 
its “ double find.” CASCO. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 23. 
Subject, A Progressive Church Building Jubilee; 
speakers, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Taintor and Rey. C. A. 
Jones. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


DICKINSON—CRISSEY—In Colorado Springs, Col., Oct. 
28, by Rey. James B. Gregg, Ray Massey Dickinson 
and Harriet Belle Crissey. 


7 Deaths 


FLELD—In Rutland, Vt., Oct. 4, Rev. Artemas Clinton 
Field, aged 77 yrs. He was a student at Sanbornton, 
Northfield and Andover, a teacher in New Hampshire 
and a tutor in Georgia. He was pastor of Congrega- 
tional churches in Alstead Center, N. H., Wilmington, 
West Dover, Hinesburg and East Arlington, Vt. His 
was a life of singular purity and sweetness, of intense 
spirituality, and devotion to the Master’s cause. He 
possessed fine pastoral instincts, and was especially 
skilled in the ministry of consolation. His mind lent 
itself readily to logical deductions, and he was quick 
to detect sophistries, Thus he possessed a keen sense 
of values, and his moral perspective was rarely 
fault. An ideal pastor and friend, he literally spent 
himself for others, and died, not old, but having lived 
the fuller life of him “* who counts time by heart-throbs 
and lives in deeds, not years.” 

RICE—In Northboro, Mass., Noy. 6, Samuel I. Rice, 
aged 82 yrs. 1 mo. and 26 dys. 

SHEPARD—In West Epping, WEL 
George N. Shepard of t 
2 mos., 17 dys. 


Nov. 1, Deacon 
1e Epping church, aged 79 yrs., 


SARAH DANA (MCMILLAN) PARSONS 


Having nobly served her day and generation, Sarah 
Dana (McMillan) Parsons, wife of the late Rey. E. G. 
Parsons, fell on sleep in Derry, N. H., Oct, 25. 

Mrs. Parsons was born in’ Danyiille, Vt., and was a 
direct descendant of Gen. Israel Putnam and of the old 
colonial MeMillan family. Educated at Kimball Union 
Academy, she began the career of a teacher in a South- 
ern state, filling with great acceptance positions in 
Plattsburg Academy, New York State, and in Pinkerton 
Academy in Derry, N. H. 

Her enthusiasm in every work was unbounded, and 
she = the energy of her strong womanhood into ey- 
erything she undertook. Half-heartedness was foreign 
to her nature. Exacting thoroughness, tenacity of pur- 
pose and enduring faithfulness were conspicuous traits 
in her character. The records which she Keptas church 
clerk are a monument to her systematic and painstak- 
ing efforts. 

Hers was the heroic spirit. She never shrank back at 
hardships. She never seemed daunted, even in her lon 
and hopeless battle with disease. She was buoyant an 
strong in faith to the end. As teacher in Pinkerton 
Academy, as a member of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and of the Ladies’ Benevolent Bosses 
as an officer of the Central Congregational Church in 
Derry and wife of one of its most beloved pastors, she 
manifested a devotion, a zeal and a consecration which 
are rarely seen and as rarely excelled. Her career in 
Byfield, Mass., where her husband was principal of 
Dummer Academy, was characterized by a splendid, 
unstinted giving of herself to the academy, the church 
and the community. * 

When she returned to Derry with her husband she 
connected herself with every high and noble interest, 
and poured into it the richness and strength of her 
finely endowed womanhood. A beautiful woman she 
was—and God made her so, 


SECO ore ere Peer rere 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


NOT VENEERED : 


will last a century. 
split or peel, and it will take hard blows 
without flinching. ’ sd 


and only takes a wall space of 66 by 70 


The deep religion of a thankful peat, ° 

Which rests instinctively in heaven's clear law 
With a full peace, that never can depart 

From its own steadfastness; a holy awe 
For holy things— b 


this was hers and is hers still. 

The funeral services were conducted by her pees 
Rev. Charles L. Merriam, and were attended by the 
faculty of Pinkerton Academy, a delegation of academy 
students and a large concourse of friends. 


ELIZABETH M. GILLETTE 

At her home in Sharon, Ct, on Oct. 29, Elizabeth, sec- 
ond daughter of the late Chauncey , M. D., and 
wife of Deacon Edward Franklin Gillette, in the sixty- 
second year of her age. 

We have the highest of all authority for the belief 
that no man can do more than to lay down his own life 
for his friend’s sake, and the man or woman who has 
spent all the years of a Lifetime in loving and intelli- 
gent devotion to the welfare and best interests of oth- 
ers may safely be held to have done as much. Utte 
selfishness was the keynote of Gillette's character. 
To know of a need was to her but a call to meet it, so 
far as possible, by some kindly, unobtrusive service. 
This remained true through many years of physical suf- 
fering, often very great, and borne with uncomplaining 
fortitude to the end. 

Very few physicians have better deserved the title of 
“the beloved” than did Mrs. Gillette’s father. His 
was a most lovable, because a most loving, nature, and 
his attractive qualities were repeated in all his chil- 
dren, though perhaps most ae so m this, the 
daughter who was especially dear to him. In fact, she 
was like both her parents In all their best traits, pos- 
sessing the sweetness and humor of the one uni! to 
the other’s keen sense of justice and to the intellectual 
activity, the strong affections and the perfect upright- 
ness which characterized both. 

As a devoted daughter and sister, as a tenderly loving 

all and exacting noth- 


eek sauldren for whose sake as well as for each other 
they lived. 

Of friends Mrs. Gillette had many, because she made 
many and lost none. Death had, indeed, removed num- 
bers, but these, to our Christian hope, are only stepped 
behind the veil which may soon be drawn n to arl- 
mit ourselves, and may even now be nearer 
whose hands can still be clas) by ours. Husband, 
son and three daughters are left to mourn, hopefully, 
as is the Christian privilege; while nine grandchildren 
are living to learn of her worth and to aed strong, 
bys and true in the blessed fragrance of her beauti- 

ul memory, 


| -Catarrh 


Be a discharge from the mucous mem- 
| brane of the nose, throat, stomach, 
bowels, ete., when kept in a state of 
inflammation by an impure condition of 
the blood and a want of tone in the 
system. 

Soothe the inflamed membrane, 
strengthen the weakened system, and 
the discharge will stop—to do this purify 
the blood. 


“*T was troubled with catarrh for sand 
tried various remedies but found ng that 
would cure me. I then resolved to o0d’s 
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Sarsaparilla and took four bottles which en- — 


tirely cured me. I have never been troubled 
with catarrh since. As a blood purifier I can 
find nothing else ual to Hood’s Sarsa- 
pean” WILLIAM SHERMAN, 1030 6th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


- Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh rail and permanently 
fg tin its cause and overcomes all its 
effects. 


There are many purchasers who object 


to veneered furniture, aid to such persons 
our large line of solid oak and solid ma- 
hogany cabinetwork at Canal Street price 
is a source of great satisfaction. — 


Here is a sideboard of this sort. It 
There are no veneers to 


The design is very effective, with ‘its 


tall galleried top, wide fluted pilasters 
50-inch plate mirrer.. The linen 
dO-inch; the plate closets are Cavernous; 
compartment silver drawer is double 
usual size, ie 
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ee 
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Yet the Sideboard does not 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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“BETTER SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS” 


New 
Testimonials 


‘‘ During the past six years I have had the opportunity, both as superintendent 
and pastor, to follow the use of the Bible Study Union Lessons in schools of varied 
types. I believe that they create a wholesome appetite for Bible study and a love 


+ 


References 
by Permission 


for the Bible as the text-book of the Christian life. They satisfy the bright pupil and hold him to the Sunday-school. 


Scholars who continue in these courses for a number of 


years gain actual knowledge of the great sweep of Bible history ana 


vivid impressions of the unfolding truth of God’s progressive revelation. Thus they fit teachers and church workers, as well 


as sound the call to personal confession of the Master. 


The distinctly spiritual phase of the coming Sunday’s lesson may with 


profit be used as the topic of mid-week prayer service. This helps to solve the problem oi attendance on this service and 


unifies the church around a central theme of prayer and th 


‘*1T consider the Bible 
Study Union Lessons far 
superior toanything yet 
published, for a practi- 
cal systematic course of 
study. They are the 
only feasible series for a 
graded Bible school. 
W hen we first intro- 
duced them seven years 
ago there was consider- 
able opposition. After 
the first year, and ever 
since, the vote to con= 
tinue them has been 
STRICTLY UNANI- 
MOUS.’’—Rey. N. E. 
Fuller, Congregational 
Church, Corning, N. Y. 


“Thave used the 
Bible Study Union Les- 
sons for almostten 
years. In my judgment 
they have no equal. 
They have succeeded in 
interesting children in 
the study of the Bible 
who were never inter- 
ested before.’’—Rev. 
Wm. MacCormack, All 
Saints Church, Pasadena, 
Cal, 


**Wonderful enthu- 
siasm is aroused by the 
use of the Bible Study 
Union Lessons. Re- 
cently more than one 
hundred were added to 
the church, about one- 
half that number from 
the Sunday-school.’’— 
Rey. I. J. SpencerfChris- 
tian Church, Lexington, 
= 


“We have used the 
Bible Study Union Les~- 
sons for ten years and 
in every way they afe 
most satisfactory. The 
use of this method de- 
monstrates its practical 
character and spiritual 
power.’’—Rev. T.’ P. 
Sawin, D. D., First Presby- 
terian Church, Troy, N. Y. 


‘*Three years ago we 
gave our order some- 
what under protest, 
fearing that the lessons 
would not prove satis- 
factory to our pupils. 
A trial of them has 
changed our opinion and 
we find that they give 
general satisfaction to 
teacher and pupil alike. 
They are well suited to 
the use of any school 
desiring a comprehen- 
sive and at the same 
time a thorough study 
of the Bible.’’—Mr. 
Henry E. Rees, Trinity 
Church Sunday-school, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Connected and Graded Bible Study 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION LESSONS 


Rev. E. BLAKESLEE, Editor 


Circulation Larger and More Rapidly Increasing Than Ever 


For thirteen years these lessons have led the way, and are now generally acknowl- 
edged to be the best for practical Sunday-school use. We, however, design the new 


Old Testament Biographical Series 


for 1904 to be “far and away better than any that have preceded it.” It is issued in 
four courses, with seven grades and three teacher’s helpers, making the most complete, 
most scientifically arranged, and best outfit ever offered for Sunday-schools, namely : — 


Children’s | Boys and Girls’ Young People’s | Adults 
Course Course Course Course 
BIBLE TRUTHS HEROES OF PATRIARCHS, KINGS, OLD TESTAMENT 
AND STORIES ISRAEL AND PROPHETS TEACHINGS 


Groups of stories. Connected biography Practical and doc- 
| about great men; in | and its teachings; in trinal topics for dis- 
two grades anda | two grades and a | cussion; in one grade 
Teacher, for the Jun- | Manual, for the Sen- | with the Manual, for 
ior Department. ior Department. Bible classes. 


Stories suggest- 
ing truths; in 
two grades and | 
a Helper, for 


Primary classes, 


These courses are all based on the same Scripture sections and combine grada- 
tion of material with unity of subject. They meet the present widespread demand 
for connected and graded Bible study, and can be used successfully in any school. 


epecataense? BOYS AND GIRLS’ STORY COURSE irstazeess 


NOTES BY DEAN SANDERS AND DR. MORCAN 


It gives us great pleasure to announce that weekly notes, giving the historical 
setting of the lessons, by Dean FRANK K. SANDERS, Yale University, and exposi- 
tions of their practical and religious teachings by Dr. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, 
Northfield, Mass., will be published during 1904 in “The Watchman,” of Boston; “ 7he 
Examiner,” and “Christian Work and Evangelist,’ of New York; “Zhe Standard,” 
and “Zhe Christian Century,” of Chicago, and probably other leading papers. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


* 

For schools that prefer New Testament lessons in 1904, we recommend our LIFE 
OF CHRIST series. /¢ gives a connected and complete view of Christ's life in a year’s 
lessons from the four Gospels, is fully illustrated, and ts exceedingly attractive and inter- 
esting. The International lessons for 1904 give a partial outline of Christ’s life from 
the first three Gospels during the first six months of the year, and the history of the 
divided kingdom of Israel during the last six months. 


For further information, free specimen copies, etc., address 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
95 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘Our school has used 
the Bible Study Union 
Graded Lessons for the 
past year in six of its 
eight departments and 
with anever increasing 
interest and success.”’ 
—Rev, Alexander Lewis, 
D. D., Pilgrim Church, 
Worcester, Mass. 


“The Bible Stdtly Union ‘‘The system has been 
Lessons are in my opinionthe found a great advance in two 
best Sunday-school lessons things, getting more work in 
published. We have used preparation from the scholars 
them for several years and and giving a far more con- 
found them admirable. I secutive and comprehensive 
commend the use of them on understanding of the scrip- 
every possible occasion.’’— tures. We like them.’’—Rev. 
Rev. D. W. Woods, Jr., Presby- Henry Faville, First Congrega- 
terian Church, Gettysburg, Pa. tional Church, La Crosse, Wisc. 


“The Bible Study 
Union Lessons seem to 
me unsurpassed. We 
have used them with 
increasing satisfaction 
and interest for the past 
ten years.’’-— Rev. Oliver 
D. Sewall, Superintendent 
Harvard Church Sunday- 
school, Brookline, Mass. 


ought.’’— Rey. F. D. Elmer, First Baptist Church, Winsted, Conn. 


“I can heartily say 
that never have I used 
a series of lessons that 
hasgivensuch universal 
satisfaction. Increased J 
interest and better 
work, to say nothing of 
the effect in develop- 
ment of religious life and 
character, have marked 
the year.’’—Rev. J. H. 
Wilson, Grace Church, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


“It gives me great 
pleasure to say that 
Plymouth Church has 
used the Bible Study 
Union Lessons for five 
years with increasing 
satisfaction. It is a 
sensible, logical, com- 
prehensive course, 
moving over the field 
of Bible truth system- 


§ atically and in a thor- 


ough and interesting 
manner.’’— Rey. L, H. 
Hallock, D. D., Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


“‘Por twenty years I 
haye been actively in 
the business of Sunday- 
school work. I believe 
in it. I give time and 
thought to it. But my 
satisfaction in the work 
has been more than 
doubled since we intro- 
duced your lessons. It 
has distinctly lifted up 
the work of Bible study 
in our Sunday-school 
on to a higher plane.’’ 
— Rev. Philo M. Sprague, 
Rector St. John’s Church, 
Charlestown, Mass. 


‘*We have used your 
system for several years 
with growing interest. 
I do not think that either 
teachers or scholars 
could be induced to 
return to the old 
methods. We havealso 
used your system in our 
mission school, made 
up ofmany nationalities, 
and it has worked as 
well there asin the 
church school.’’—Rev. 
L. W. Phillips, D, D., 
Church of the Redeemer, 
New Haven, Conn. 


“We have used the 
Blakeslee Graded Les- 
sons for six years, and 
I know that both 
teachers and scholars 
are doing better work 
than was done under 
the old system.’’— Rev. 
T. P. McClelland, United 
Congregational Church, 
Newport, R. I. 


READ THESE TESTIMONIALS 


Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 


Ringworm, Itch, Acne, or other : 
skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 


less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. | 
sites which cause these 


Hydrozone a para- 
iseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 
Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 
Dept. 0., 
57 Prince St. 


Ref, Ceti Hemctant> 1 fae 


klet on the rational treat- 
FREE ment of diseases sent free. 


The Great 
Northwest 


There is no producing territory in 
all the world that can equal that cov- § 
ered by the lines of the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway. 

The richest resources of the con- 
tinent are included in the world’s 
great Bread-and-Butter belt of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, lowa, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Wyoming, the monster timber tracts 
of Wisconsin and Michigan, the vast 
iron and copper ranges of the Lake 
Superior region, the gold mines of the 
Black Hills, the grazing and feeding 
grounds and the great manufacturing 
and farming region of the Middle 
West. 


HOMESEEKERS ROUND TRIP 


Tickets, areon sale by all ticket agents, via 
The Chicago & North-Western Line to this 
rich region on the first and third Tuesdays of 
the month, at about one-half the regular rates. 


OPPORTUNITIES for BUSINESS 


Is a little pamphlet that tells of ninety 
new towns on recently built extensions of 
The North-Western Line, with a list of busi- 
ness openings that would interest any one 
who wants to start life anew in a country 
where Opportunity is the watchword and where 
every man and woman has a chance to make 
aliving and gain a competency. Send for a 
free copy. 


W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago 


WHITE STAR LINE ‘Sus 
Twin Screw Express Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN cia azones, 


Gibraltar, Naples, Genon 
arseilles, Algiers, Alexandria, 
SAILINGS AS FOLLOWS : 
KNemanic, Dec. 5, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, Apr. O. 
Kepublic (New), Jan. 2, Feb. 13, Mar. 26. 
Oanopic, dan. 40, Mar. 12% 


lst Class, 875 and B80 upward, according to date of 

sailing. Berthing lists now open : 

' -S QUEENSTOWN } cp » | 

BOSTON (TIVERFOOL js*ERVICE | 

Cretic, December 10, Cymric, December 24. | 

For plans and further information, apply at | 
Company's Office, 77-81 State St, Boston 


| CONGREGATIONAL 


| Mrs. Lamson gave a little account of the North 


| forms of missionary work in that city, giving 


| kar. 


| and its pastor, Rey. F. L. Drew. 


| was enlightening and inspiring. 


| of its work. 


) at Jacksonville, Noy, 4. 


prescribes a milk diet_for its easy digestibility it 
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Woman’s Board; Friday Meeting 


HOPSE, BOSTON, NOV. 13 


Mrs. J. E. Bradley presiding, spoke espe- 
cially of the comfort and power of prayer. 


China missionaries whose names are on the 
week’s calendar. 

The last half of the hour was given to Mrs. 
Kk. S. Hume of Bombay, who described various 


much credit to her associates Miss Abbott, 
Miss Willard, Mrs. Abbott and Dr. Karmar- | 
Mrs. Hume herself has charge of the | 
girl’s school with its more than three hundred 
pupils and also the care of a large company of 


| orphans who were received after the famines 


of 1897 and 1900. The first company are now 
helpful in caring for the younger ones. The 
children seem to take readily to organization, 


| the Junior Endeavor Society surpassing all 
| societies we have heard of in this country in 


the number and duties of its committees, in- 
cluding a ‘‘ bathing committee ” anda ‘“ nail- 
cleaning committee.”” Industries of different 


| kinds are taught and surprising contributions 


haye been made of money earned and saved 
towards the support of more needy children 
and towards the building of a church. As 
Mrs. Hume told of 1,200 worshipers waiting to 


| enter a church which will hold only 200, one 


could not wonder that she longs to transplant 
to India some of our large church edifices 
with their unoccupied seats. 


Arizona Association 

The palms and roses of Tempe gave a welcome 
which was very grateful, especially.to those un- 
wonted to such tropic greeting in November. This 
warmth was typical of the hospitality of the church 
The sermon was 
by Rey. Daniel Kloss, a beloved former pastor at 
Tempe. At the business session most of the repre- 
sentatives of the six churches which make up the 
association had gathered from a field about as large 
as New England and New York state combined. 
Rey. H. B. Long of Prescott was chosen moderator. 

A devotional service was conducted by Superin- 
tendent Kingsbury, whose words of fellowship and 
counsel were of great value and encouragement 
throughout the session and whose address on Cuba 
Encouraging re- 
ports were heard from the churches, Tombstone re- 


| porting for the first time through its pastor, Rey. 


A. J. Benedict. Addresses were made by Rey. 
H. P. Case of Los Angeles, Mrs. H. D. Porter, re- 
cently missionary in China, and Rey. H. G. Miller. 
Papers were read by Rey. Messrs. Drew, Benedict 
and Booth. The last is to be printed. 

Resolutions were adopted encouraging the moye- 
ment to suppress gambling, favoring the union of 
the denominations now being discussed, and urging 
upon the churches special care for the children. 

The Tempe Normal School extended hospitality 
to the delegates, who were impressed with the value 
The new dormitory for girls is a model 


| building. 
It was a more inspiring meeting than can be in- | 
dicated in so brief a report. Cae ae | 
} 
A new Congregational association comprising | 


certain Florida churches and calling itself The | 


Florida Congregational Association was organized 
: 


If Your Physician 


will be well to use Borden’s Peerless Brand Evap- 
orated Cream to get a rich, deliciously flavored milk 
food, perfectly sterilized, according to latest sani- 
tary methods. For genera) household uses. Pre- | 
pared by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2526 and 2324 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connec with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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Servant Question 
i-youll settle a» 
itsofaras .. 
theWashing = 

lt ane 

Cleaning are re 
Concerned by otis , 
pappbying 


DyleS Pear lin 


The work will be done well 
~easily-safely and you'll 
‘have a . 


Grateful Servant 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


SIXTH ANNUAL TOUR THROUGH 


ORIENTAL LANDS 


Sailing for New York on the Mammoth Steam- 
ship “ Kronprinz Wilhelm,” Tuesday, Jan. 5, 
and visiting London, Paris, the Riviera, Nice, Monte 
Carlo, and the Italian cities before ap be Alexandria 
and Cairo; then up the Nile to the First Cataract; 
through Palestine and Syria, the Levant, Turkey, Greece, 
ete., sailing from Naples homeward late in April. : 

January 39, sailing from Boston and connecting at 
Naples with foregoing. 

April 4, Annual Spring Tour through Italy Sicily, 
Austria, Germany, the Rhine, Paris, London, ete. (con- 
necting at Naples with Oriental Lands trip). 

Other tours to California, Mexico, Florida, Europe, etc. 

Also tickets for private and individual use to all points 
by Railway or Steamer, inclusive of a tours 
to Egypt and up the Nile to First or Second Oa! 


tar" Send for illustrated descriptive book. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington St., next te the Old South, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


\CLYDE| 


LIN E 


FLORIDA, 


OOS 
fCLYDE 


NEW YORK-BOSTON 
> CHARLESTON:SC-$ 
= JACKSONVILLE-FLA 


St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville and Sanf Fla., 
and intermediate landings. 

The “‘Clyde Line” is the favorite route 

between New York, Bosronx, Puita- 

perma and Eastern Pormrs, and 

Cuareston, S. C., and Jacksonvi 

Fia., making direct connection for 

points South and Southwest 

FASTEST MODERN 
STEAMSHIPS ano FINEST SERVICE 


THEO. G. 
WM. P. CLYDE & CO. 
19 State Street, Naw You 
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Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
ALABAMA MINNESOTA 
Fort Payne,Emanuel 4 6 Audubon = § 
Verbena — 16 Faribault 13 2 
Wallace, Ebenezer — 21 Park Rapids a. 8 
GALIFORNIA Winona, Second & 5 
Benicia > NEBRASKA 
Oakiand i il — 6 Carroll — 40 
Sinyrna bar 1 3 Chadron Toa 
Whittier 6 20 eae — 38 
rvington 3 3 
CONNECTICUT Omaha, First 11 15 
Clinton 15 15 Silver Creek Z 3 
Huntington — 3 
Rocky ill =O OKLAHOMA 
Terryville 3 10 Binger — ‘3 
Weston 3 4 Oklahoma, Pilgrim — 17 
ILLINOIS Sparks 19 
et Warren q OREGON 
e |= 2 Hood River 5 ies f 
Spring Valley £ 8 Portland, Sunnyside 4 4 
IOWA Salem, Central == +S 
Des bg Piym- ans VERMONT 
ou 
7m = Jeffersonville & 5 
Garner 2 2 Peacham i 
Spencer get WASHINGTON 
MASSACHUSETTS Index Lp 
Adana 28 33 Seattle, Plymouth em 
Boston, Berkeley alle 
Temple 6 14 WISCONSIN 
Boylston 1 3 Polar — 13 
Charlemont 20 20 Spring Brook 18 
Phillipston — 4 
Plymouth, Italian — 30 OTHER STATES 
= lew field, Hope 4 14 Berea, Ky. — 10 
‘aunton, Winslow — 31 pe: i £6" 26 
utchinson, Kan. — 19 
MICHIGAN Jersey City, N. J., 
Chassell A ind Waverly 16 26 
Columbus — 10 Metamora, 0. — 71 
Detroit, Canfield Redfield, S. D. 4 10 
Ave. 5 5 Sandy, Utah 28 30 
@vid A — 4 Thirteen churches 
Saginaw, First 5 9 withlessthanthree16 39 


Conf., 257. Tot., 844. 


Notes from Utah 


Sandy Church, which grew out of New West work, 
_ and has been practically dead for three years, has 
been reorganized with thirty-twomembers. Special 
meetings and a gracious revival under the lead of 
General Missionary Rose, resulted in twenty-five 
conversions, and the work of Mr. T. H. Gilbert dur- 
ing the year is crowned with this important develop- 
ment, ; ; 

Proyo is happy in the completion of a $2,500 par- 
sonage, just entered by Rey. S. H. Goodwin and 
family. The building was made possible by the C. C. 
B. S. parsonage loan fund. Its occupancy was hon- 
ered by a largely attended reception, to mark the 
fifth anniversary of the pastorate and was the occa- 
sion for the presentation of valuable gifts of silver 
to Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin. 

First Chureh, Salt Lake, has given a largely at- 
tended reception to its new pastor, Rev. E. I, 
Goshen, alled from Ogden to follow a fruitful ten 
years’ work wrought here by Rey. C. T. Brown, now 
at First Church, San Diego, Cal. ATHERTON. 


Dean Henry Martyn Hart, D. D., of Den- 
ver, Col.; has a lurid article in The Ram’s 
Horn on The Failure of Public Schools. His 
major premise is, ‘‘ By nature we are children 
ef the deyil.” He would stop public education 
at about the sixth or seventh grade; take the 
money now expended on high schools and 
state universities and spend it on lower educa- 


tion; every teacher should have only twelve | 


DISTRESSING STOMACH DISEASE 


“Quickly cured to stay cured by the masterly 
power of Drake’s Palmetto Wine. 
no longer suffer from this dread malady, be- 
eause this remarkable remedy cures absolutely 
every form of stomach trouble. It is a cure 


for the whole world of stomach weakness and | / 
the oil from the choicest cod livers and place it | 


eonstipation, as well as a regulator of the kid- 
neys and liver. 


Only one dose a day, and a cure begins with | 


the first dose. No matter how long or how 
much you have suffered you are certain of 
cure with one small dose a day of Drake’s 
Palmetto Wine, and to convince you of this 
fact the Drake Formula Company, 24 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill., will send a trial 
bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine free and 
prepaid to every reader of The Congregation- 
alist who desires to make a thorough test of 
this splendid tonic Palmetto remedy. A postal 
-eard or letter will be your only expense. 


oe ih 


Invalids | 


HURCH 
ARPETS rics. 65 
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pupils; and they should be thoroughly 
grounded in the Bible as well as in other cus- 
tomary studies. It is interesting to note that 
the severest recent critics of the public school 
have been of the Protestant Church which is 
most like the Roman Catholic Church, many of 
whose members hold the priestly conception 
and deposit theory of truth and its inculeation. 


=a 


or 


WE WANT TO SEND 


Free and prepaid, to any reader of The Con- 
gregationalist a small bottle of Vernal Saw 
-almetto Berry Wine. Only one dose a day 
perfectly cures Indigestion, Constipation, Kid- 
ney, Bladder and Prostate gland to stay cured. 
Write now to Vernal Remedy Company, 122 
Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. y 
This remedy for sale by all leading drug- 
gists. 


THE 


VOCA 


LION 


Church. and Chapel 


ORG 


ANS 


Any one interested in 


the purchase of an in- 


strument of music for Sunday Schools, churches 


of moderate size, lodge 


rooms, ete., should in- 


vestigate THE VOCALION. 


An improvement upon 
so pronounced as to find 
all who appreciate tonal 

Thousands in use—u 


the ordinary reed organ 
universal fayor among 
quality. 

niversally satisfactory. 


Our catalog, with specifications and prices, 


upon request. 


Prices range from $225.00 to $3,000.00 


THE VOCALION O 


102 Jackson Street, 


RGAN COMPANY, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Communion Cup 


Our patent noise- 


The Individual 


continues to grow in favor. 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
pastor says of it: “It is by far the most perfect 
thing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 


Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, ‘*The Cup.” It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - ‘Taunton, Mass. 


Pure Cod Liver Oil is hard to get 
The recent cod-fishing season has resulted in 
the smallest supply of cod liver oil on record, 


As a consequence, many preparations of cod | 
liver oil are likely to be greatly adulterated. 


Moller’s is Absolutely Pure. | 
Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is prepared in Nor- 


way right where the finest of the few good cod- | 
There the makers extract 


_ae te oem 


fish are to be had. 


in the bottles in which it reaches the consumer. | 
There is no chance for adulteration. 
It is guaranteed to be absolutely pure. 


Sold only in flat, oval bottles, bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


Te¥ 


BLAIR’S PILLS]; | 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. A | | 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Fa a | 


Atmanu> JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


FACTURERS 


WASHINCTO 


u ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


sT. 


Sufferers from 


Bright’s Disease 
= Diabetes 


can have for the asking, indisputable 
proof that we have remedies which 


CURE 


these diseases. Delay lessens the 
chance of recovery, and as you ean 
confirm: the truth of this assertion, 
why not make the effort which means 
so much to you? 


A consulting physician is in attend- 
anee, and can be interviewed. at 
this office GRATIS. He will re- 
port his.diagnosis without charge 
or obbgation if the details of the 
case and a sample of urine for 
analysis are sent us, . No medicines 
are prescribed until a careful anal- 
ysis is made by Dr. Tompkins. 


All the 
important works 


BEECHER’S 
tieminn Ti OOO 
Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


BOSTON. 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Tupic, Nor. 29—Dec. 5. 
of India. Zech. 8: 1-7. 

Why should the missionary movement in 
India appeal especially to us? Here are four 
reasons: 

1. The size and strength of our forces there. 
Not only is it the oldest Protestant missionary 
field, but it was the first to which the Ameri- 
can Board when it started, in 1816, sent its 
missionaries. The heroic labors of the hardy, 
aiventurous pioneers Newell, Knott and Hall 
constitute one of the most thrilling chapters 
in the history of missions. Today, of the 550 
missionaries of the American Board, more 
than one in seven is stationed in India. Fam- 
ilies, like the Fairbanks’, the Hume’s, the 
Ballantine’s and the Chandler’s, have labored 
there year after year, successive generations 
of young men and women following in the 
footsteps of their fathers and mothers even 
unto the third generation in the person of 
Mrs. Theodore S. Lee, who sailed with her 
husband last week—both of them the fruit of 
the Student Volunteer movement. Weat home 
have reason to be proud of the record made by 
our present workers in India. No wonder that 
Queen Victoria bestowed a medal upon one be- 
cause of his valiant and effective service in con- 
nection with the famine relief. 


A Mission Study 


2. Kinds of work. Almost every form of 
missionary activity is in evidence. Sweeping 
revival movements have been and still are the 
fruit of missionary endeavor. Among the 
Telugus the work of the American Baptists, 
particularly under the leadership of Rey. J. E. 
Clough, has been remarkable. Even after 
searching examination of candidate converts, 
admissions to the churches in a short period 
of time took place by the thousands. Episco- 
palian effort in Tinnevelli has been notably 
eifective, while the steady on-going of native 
Christian agencies is equally gratifying. If 
we could spend a Sunday, for instance, attend- 
ing the different services of the First Church 
in the city of Ahmednagar, with its member- 


BAD HABITS 


Improper Food Often Leads to 
Tobacco and Drink. 


Improper food creates abnormal tastes and 
there are many cases on the medical records 
where the liquor habit and tobacco habit have 
been caused by wrong food and have easily 
been cured by the use of the scientific food 
Grape-Nuts which so thouroughly nourishes 
and rebuilds the nerves that they stop the ery 
for stimulants, 

A business man says : ‘‘ For 30 years I smoked 


for I had tried many times to break off from 
the tobacco but it always failed. 

“Last May I was so run down I only 
weighed 111 pounds and I realized that I must 


_ have been fruitful, especially in relation to 
| young people’s work. 


stop smoking and stuck to it for about 10 days 
but was so nervous and out of sorts my family 
told me I had better go back to smoking as it 
was impossible to live with me. It was just 
about this time my wife brought a package of 
G Nuts on the table one morning and as I 
could eat nothing else she induced me to try a 
little of that. So I took a teaspoonful of it 
and strange to say it tasted good and by the 
time I had it down I knew it had gone to the 
* right spot so I took some more and, it was the 
first food I had relished for weeks. 

“Sol kept ap the use of Grape-Nuts and as 
my appetite came back added other foods and 
J am now back to my old weight of 1 pounds 
never felt better in A life and strange as it 
may seem I have no further craving for the 
tobacco and I thoroughly believe that only 
the courage and ambition I[ got out of the food | 
(irape-Nuts has given me the strength to quit | 
amoking. If every one knew the power of this | 
wonderful food you would not be able to build | 
a factory big enough to supply it." Name 

j um Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, “* The Road to Wellville.” | 
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ship of over five hundred, its Sunday school 
enrollment of over one thousand, its neighbor- 
hood meetings and its various organizations, 
we should doubtless be reminded of the most 
wide-awake churches in America or Eng- 
land. Educational institutes flourish, such as 

the Jaffnaand Pasumalai colleges and Ahmed- 

nagar theelogical seminary, as well as many | 
institutions of a lower grade. The Scottish | 
missions, beginning with the great Alexander 
Duff, have always stood for sound learning | 
as well as evangelical faith. Thezenana work | 
is probably carried on more thoroughly than 
in any other country, while there are special | 
missions to lepers and a number of independ- | 
ent or semi-independent institutions like Pun- | 
dita Ramabai famous school. The Y. M. 

C. A. also has taken strong root. 


3. The results. Secretary Barton declares | 
that in no missionary field under the care of 
the American Board are larger results ob- | 
tained from small sums. Of the 23,000 women | 
who can read and write in the Madras presi- | 
dency, 20,000 are Christian women. The Prot- | 
estant population is increasing faster than the | 
growth of the country. In one province while | 
the native Christians increased fifty per cent. | 
the population made no perceptible gain. | 
Aside from a statistical showing, the permea- 
tion of the country with Christian thought and | 
ideals itself testifies to the worth of the work | 
of the last century. Phillips Brooks when in 
India wrote home saying, “‘ Tell your friends | 
who do not believe in foreign missions (and I 
am sure there are a good many such) that they 
do not know what they are talking about 
and that three weeks’ sight of mission work 
in India would convert them wholly.” 


In and Around Boston 


A Baptist Editorial Secretary 
Boston Baptists will lose a conspicuous 


figure in the retirement of Rey. H. B. Grose | 


from the First Church of Jamaica Plain. Mr. | 


Grose was previously associate editor of the 1 


Watchman. He now goes to New York to 
become editorial secretary of the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society. His three 
and one-half years’ service in Jamaica Plain 


He is a trustee of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. 


Federation between Denominations 


The Monday meeting discussed this subject 
from the state and national points of view: 
Dr. E. B. Sanford, secretary of the National 
"League, spoke of progress in various sections. 
Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio and Rhode 
Island have efficient field workers and each is 
affiliated with a different denomination. In 
Massachusetts a representative committee has 


on an average of 10 or 15 cigars a day and then | been appointed. Rev. E. T. Root, secretary 


my neryous system collapsed and I had about | 
made up my mind that it was all up with me | 


for his state, outlined the important work ac- 
complished by the federation in Providence. 
One practical outeome of a recent religious 


| census is in the knowledge secured of church 


preferences in view of relocation of churches 
or the establishing of missions. Dr. Renen 
Thomas, chairman of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee, indorsed the movement heartily and 
cited instances of effective union movements 
in London. 

Previous to the addresses the committee 
announced that Booker T. Washington will 
speak at an early date. The meeting adopted 
a minute recommending to the churches of the 
state the needs of church building in Porto 


Rico. . 


The Religious Census 


The canvass of the inhabitants of the city 
to find out the church preferences and attend- 
ance was undertaken last week and is under- 
stood to have been carried out successfully, 
though it is not yet completed. Almost all the 
people called on were ready to give the in- 
formation requested. Roman Catholics had 
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Continned on page 757. 
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until Nov. 30, via Nickel Plate Road. Buf 
to California and other Pacific coast points 
$42.50, lower rates to points In Utah, ' 
Idaho, ete. Splendid tri-weekly tourist ear serviee 
See local agents, or write L. P. Barges, N. EP. A. 
Boston, Mass, a Se Me 


At dealers. Onr 

for Health” free. 

WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklie St., New York. 
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Suits and Jackets 


to our own system, which is no 


cern. We know we can 
seml you is not en yy eturh 


promptly and we will 
we would your jocal 


We save you from to 
we will sell you as as 
merchant. ; 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 


Fandom Sets, HE i 
Traveling Dreseas, \ neal 
We yay expres changes Sl ane oes 


Write us fully; your 
be en C taste and 
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attention that it would 
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In and Around Boston 


(Continued from page 756.) 


been asked by their priests to respond to the 
inquiries and did so readily. A large number 
of recent arrivals and of transients will swell 
the list of those without church connections. 
It will be some time, of eourse, before the re- 
turns can be so collated as to make any report 
to the public, The census can hardly fail to 
accomplish something at least in recalling to 
many people the elaims of religion on them 
and reminding them that it is a factor in the 
busy life which is swiftly passing away. 


To Honor Mrs. Gulick 


The Old South service next Sunday evening 
will be amemoriail meeting for Mrs. Alice Gor- 
don Gulick with addresses by President Eliot, 
Seeretary Barton, Mrs. Judson Smith and 
President Hazard. 


President Faunce at Central Church 


Central evidently intends that the quality of 
its pulpit work shall suffer no detriment dur- 
ing Mr. Denison’s absence. Next Sunday 
President Harris of Amherst will preach and 
last Sunday a large congregation heard Presi- 

‘dent Faunce of Brown. His morning sermon 
was a helpful exposition of the incident of the 

- woman who was healed by touching the gar- 
ment of Jesus. He made the point that we 
ought to keep ourselves at so high a level that 
those who touch us casually feel the virtue 
residing within us. He believes that mental 
and spiritual agencies are to play large parts 
in the therapeutics of the future and that we 
ought not to leave to charlatans the utilization 
of the mighty force. He emphasized also the 
fact that Christian influence costs. It means 
expenditure. ‘‘ How many of your evenings, 
how much of your income did your religion 
cost you last year? ’’ 


Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 
Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference 


Probably no Congregational conference or 
association has a larger church membership 
than the Manhattan-Brooklyn, with its fifty 
churehes. Three interesting subjects were 
discussed at the fall meeting in Puritan 
Church, Noy.12. How Can We Stop the Loss 
in Our Sunday School Membership? was sug- 
gestively treated by Rey. F. E. Ramsdell of 
Pilgrim, now ealled to North Church, New 

_ Bedford, Mass., by Dr. L. R. Dyott of United, 
Hon. 8. W. Dutcher, and Rev. W. D. Street of 
White Plains. Several effective plans for 
stopping the leaks were also presented in 
the diseussion. Congregationalism as Viewed 
From the Standpoint of a Methodist was the 
subject of Dr. N. Magee Waters, who lauded 
Congregationalism for its democracy, its inde- 


- pendence of government and thought; but ex- | 
pressed his belief that a resultant lack of | 
positivism accounts for the fact that while 

600 Methodist ministers are in Congregational | 


pulpits, many more than 600 Congregational 
_ ministers are without pulpits. 


He proposed | 


_ this suggestive remedy, “Elect one bisiop | 


and one presiding elder, and your influx of 
- Methodist ministers will.cease.” ‘The query, 
What Further Mission Has Congregationalism 
‘for the City of New York? was eloquently 
: answered by Dr. H. A. Stimson, who traced 
New York’s history from the famous Congre- 
__gational-Presbyterian agreement in 1801, and 


wen of The Independent presided at both 
; OBSERVER. 


“Memory of Armenian Martyrs 


urged the importance of looking to our oppor- 
tunities in Manhattan. Mr. Clarence W.| 


The Armenian ehurch, Mr. Garabedian, pas- 


tor, held a memorial service Sunday of last | 
week for the thousands of their fellow-coun- | 


_ trymen who have perished by the hands of 
- Turks in the massacres of 1894 and since. Of 
_ the 200 present, nearly all had lost relatives 


a eee 
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and friends in the massacres, and many came — 
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to this country for personal safety. The con- 
gregation worships in the chapel of the Adams 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, but is aftili- 
ated with the Congregational churches of New 
York. 


A Pastor for Manhattan Terrace 


The Manhattan Terrace Church, organized 
about a year ago in the Flatbush district of 
Brooklyn, has called Rev. Louis H. Johnston 
to be its pastor. Mr. Johnston is still in the 
seminary, but will graduate next spring. It 
is understood that he will begin work at once 
and be ordained and installed as soon as grad- 
uated. The congregation holds services in a 
dwelling house at present, but the trustees 
are considering sites and are planning to build 
a chapel next year. There are about fifty 
members. 


Readjustment in the A. M. A. Office 


Dr. Cooper has begun work in the office of 
the American Missionary Association and has 
been given charge of its field in the South. 
Dr. Beard has taken up editorial duties and 
Drs. Ryder and Woodbury are looking after 
the field of support. Dr. Ryder has been 
ill and the executive committee has granted 
him six weeks’ leave of absence. He is now 
at home, but expects soon to go to some resort 
to recuperate. 


A Half Century of Y. M. C. A. Work 

The Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation celebrates this month its fiftieth an- 
niversary of organization. Special meetings 
will be held at the various branches, but the 
principal gathering of the jubilee will be at the 
Academy of Music Sunday evening, Nov. 22. 
Mayor Low is to preside, and Drs. Cuyler and 
Stryker and Bishop Andrews are announced 
as speakers. Two years ago the’ association 
started a fund of $600,000 to erect new build- 
ings and pay debts on existing ones. Over 
$150,000 is still to be raised, and an effort to 
secure it will be a feature of the jubilee. 

Ca Ne As 

Marietta College has been made a residuary 
legatee—conditionally—of the estate of the late 
Prof. J. H. W. Stuekenberg. The estate at 
the death of Mrs. Stuckenberg is to go to Penn- 
sylvania College, Gettysburg, providing, at 
that time it is ‘‘subserving a progressive, liv- 
ing Christianity and not dogmatism and tradi- 
tionalism.’’ In-case this coHege fails to con- 
form to these conditions, the property goes to 
Marietta College, where Professor Stucken- 
berg taught sociology off and on during the 
last yeau's of his life. 
that the Congregational institution would al- 
ways be progressive ; he was not so sure about 
the Lutheran college. 


OIL FOR THE BODY 


You can't lose atom 
without feeling it. The body 
is like an engine, a watch, 
a machine; must be kept in 
good order run right. 

That’s the reason Scott's 
Emulsion is so successful in 
all wasting diseases. It feeds, 
nourishes and_ strengthens 
when ordinary food won't. 

Doctors say Scott’s Emul- 
sion is the best nourishment 
for those who are not as well 
as they should be—young or 
old. 


an 


to 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCUTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THERE I$ GREAT DANGER IN 
CATARRH, 


If Left to Run Its Course Unchecked, 
It Often Causes Death. 

Catarrh scatters its poisons through- 
out the entire system. The stomach and 
lungs are affected by the droppings that 
fall into the throat and are swallowed 
during sleep. Dyspepsia, inflammation 
of the stomach, bronchitis and consump- 
tion are the results. The blood also 
becomes contaminated and carries the 
poisons to all parts of the system. Fre- 
quently in the more advanced stages, the 
bones of the head become decayed and 
the air passages are a putrid mass and 
create a stench so foul and offensive as 
to be unbearable. The expression, ‘“‘rot- 
| ten with catarrh,’’ is not overdrawn or 
exaggerated. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets strike at the 
root of this terrible, odious disease and 
eradicate it from the system. They are 
a constitutional remedy that cleanses the 
system thoroughly of all poisons and 
purifies the blood. Under their influence 
the head becomes clear, the discharges 
at the nose and droppings into the throat 
cease, the lost sense of smell is restored, 
the eye brightens, the foul breath be- 
comes pure and sweet and the odious, 
disgusting disease is thoroughly expelled 
from the system. 

A Cincinnati man says: ‘I suffered 
the misery and humiliation of catarrh for 
twelve years. My case became so aggra- 
vated that it seriously interfered with all 
my business relations. The disease be- 
came so offensive that I would not yen- 
ture into any one’s presence unless it were 
| absolutely necessary. I tried every rem- 
edy that I could get hold of. Some 
helped me temporarily, but as soon as I 
ceased taking them, I would relapse into 
the old condition. 

“Finally a friend told me of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets and insisted that I try 
them. I had about despaired of ever 
finding help, but bought a box anyway. 
I began to notice the improvement within 
twenty-four hours after I began taking 
them. Before the first box was gone I 
felt like another man. I kept up the 
treatment till I had taken three boxes 
and was entirely cured. I have never 
had a recurrence of the trouble from that 
day to this. My head is clear and well 
and none of the offensive symptoms of 
| the disease ever trouble me. It has been 
two years since I stopped taking them.’’ 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are for sale by 
| all druggists at 50 ets. a box. 


” 


' y is The Tonic 
Par Excellence, 
fi 


| 


is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


. E. FOUGERA & CO, 26-30 
SN. William St., N.Y. 


Cures scalp diseases & hair 
and $1.0 at Druggists 


t¢ 

; - ne a os = = = 
MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
| Established 1875, Thousanc s 

having failed elsewhe e 
| have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
| Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon. Ohio. 
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From Minnesota 


NEW METHODS 


Fifth Avenue Church, Minneapolis, Rey. J. E. 
Smith, pastor, has been obliged to move its prayer 
meeting from the vestry into the main auditorium 
by reason of increased attendance. This phenome- 
nal development seems to have come about through 
the appointment of a committee into whose hands 
the meeting was put, they of course consulting 
with the pastor. Each member of this committee 
brought in six popular subjects, with a suggestion 
as to who should lead each meeting. This provided 
about thirty subjects, out of which they chose the 
best six. The topics were of popular interest and 
bore on daily Christian living. A service of song 
and praise occupies one evening each month. The 
pastor is present but has only an incidental part in 
the meeting, though in full touch with all plans. 

Another church wishing to improve its prayer 
meeting is sending a committee about to other 
churches, who report suggestions for their own 
service. 

The Anoka Sunday school celebrated the rally 
movement this fall by a supper given the teachers, 
officers and smaller scholars by the older pupils, 
who took great delight in arranging the tasteful 
supper and decorating the chureh for the service. 
Andrew Bond is pastor. 

ANNIVERSARIES 

The fever for anniversaries of church foundings, 
ete., has happily come to Minnesota. Pilgrim 
Church, Minneapolis, observed recently its thirtieth 
birthday with a series of five services which brought 
great encouragement over its history and new en- 
thusiasm for the future of this most substantial 
ehurch. Rey. F. A. Sumner is the minister. 

Forest Heights Church, Minneapolis, Rey. Adam 
Murrman, pastor, observed its eighth anniversary, 
devoting Oct. 25 to the observance, with services 
which lasted into the evening, in recounting God’s 
mercies, burning the last evidence of debt, and 
anticipating new and larger work. R. P. H. 


The gravity of the home missionary prob- 
lem as it is affected by the movement of popu- 
lation needs to be borne in mind constantly. 
We already have spoken of the effect on many 
of our towns and churches in the Interior of 
the movement toward Canada of dwellers in 
the Mississippi valley and along the Northern 
border, but there can be no harm in alluding 
to the matter again. It is affecting all Protes- 
tant denominations. The United Presbyte- 
rian says: ‘‘ The churches are depleted by re- 
movals and the vacant places are filled by others 
whose habits of thought, training and sympa- 
thy are very different. The original work of 
evangelization must be begun anew.’’ 


AN OLD TIMER 
Has Had Experiences. 


A woman who has used Postum Food 
Coffee since it came upon the market 8 years 
ago knows from experience the necessity of 
using Postum in place of coffee if one es 
health and a steady brain. 

She says: ‘“‘At the time Postum was first 
put on the market I was suffering from nerv- 
ous dyspepsia and a physician had _ re- 
et y told me not to use tea or coffee. 

‘inally I decided to take his advice and try 
Postum and got a sample and had it carefully 
prepared, finding it delicious to the taste. 
So I continued its use and very soon its bene- 
ficial effects convinced me of its value for I 
got well of my nervousness and dyspepsia. 

‘““My husband had been drinking coffee 
all his life until it had affected his nerves 
terribly. I persuaded him to shift to Postum 
and it was easy to get him to make the 
change for the Postum is so delicious. It 
certainly worked wonders for him. 

“We soon learned that Postum does not 
exhilarate or depress and does not stimulate 
but steadily and honestly strengthens the 
nerves and the stomach. To make a long 
story short our entire family have now used 
Postum for eight years with completely satis- 
fying results as shown in our fine condition 
of health and we have noticed a rather un- 
expected pprovement an, brain and pave 

wer.”’ Name given by Postum Co., tle 
reek, Mich. ; 

Increased brain and nerve ae always 
follow the use of Postum in place of coffee, 


ee in a very marked manner, nor 
“ok in eac a y of the fa- 
nak enh, package (oa copy ot the fe 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Noy. 22, Sunday. The Law of Charity.—Rom. 

14: 13-23. 

Paul regarded scrupulosity about material 
things as weakness. Yet weakness has its 
rights. Our Christian love forbids that we 
should either judge our brother or put a stone 
of stumbling in his way. He saw the weak 
brother as one for whom Christ died. These 
are the glasses harsh-eyed Christians ought 
to wear. Note how personal Paul’s religion 
is. ‘‘Each one of us shall give account.” 
‘““The kingdom of God is righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.” ‘‘ Happy 
is he that judgeth not himself in that which 
he putteth to the test.’”’ ‘* Whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin.”’” These are high ideals, but 
they are practicable. And they are independ- 
ent of all outward forms and party names. 


Noy. 23. Bearing Burdens.—Rom. 15: 1-13. 

Strength ‘‘ ought ’’—how different that from 
the too common conclusion that strength may. 
Whether our strength is that of body, intellect, 
social position or wealth, we might well be 
overwhelmed by the consequent obligations, 
if the pity and guidance of God were not our 
help. Here is the Christian form of the motto 
of chivalry, Noblesse oblige. Christianity is 
optimism. To live in the power of the Holy 
Spirit is to abound in hope. 


Noy. 24. The Apostle’s Work.—Rom. 15: 14- 

29. 

This ambition made Paul one of the great 
pioneers. But he was not the only one. Al- 
ready he must go far afield to reach unevan- 
gelized territory. No greater leader ever 
shaped the lives of men. No more willing 
self-devotion ever acknowledged its superior. 


Noy. 25. Intercession.—Rom., 15: 30-33. 

All the great missionaries value intercession. 
It is mark and satisfaction of the communion 
of saints. Would you not feel more vital 
interest in home and foreign missions if 
you habitually prayed for missionaries and 
churches by name? A little imagination 
would help our intercessions and a little inter- 
cession would broaden our imagination. 


Noy. 26. Thanksgiving Day.—Ps. 138. 

This psalm is Christian before Christianity 
in its recognition of God’s personal interest in 
men and purpose for them. When a man is 
sure that his Jife is a plan of God, he has un- 
In the Old 
Testament he can say: ‘‘ Jehovah will per- 


fect that which concerneth me;’’ and in the. 


New: ‘ All things work together for good to 
them that love God, even to them that are 
called according to his purpose.’’ There is 
no blinking of calamity or suffering here, but 
there is perfect confidence in the good pur- 
poses of God. 


Nov. 27. Friends and Helpers.—Rom. 16: 1-16. 

Paul was a man of many friendships. 
Phebe seems to have been a deaconess, the 
official servant of a church. Herodion was a 
kinsman—we wonder how many of Paul’s 
family circle followed him into the Faith. 
Some had succored him in distress. Two 
were fellow-prisoners. Almost all are active 
Christians, and the descriptive terms ask 
study. Here are unknown men whom Paul 
tenderly loved. 
hear about when all things are known. 


Noy. 28. Warnings.—Rom, 16: 17-27. 

Do not think the apostolic churches perfect. 
They probably averaged lower than many 
churches of today. We have the heredity 
of a score of Christians generations behind 
our morality. The churches Paul knew were 
like the missionary churches in India and 
China now, with high individual examples 
of faith, enthusiasm and of holy living, but 
with many who were weak in the faith and 
easily drawn back to the level of the popular 
morality. 
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For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease 


. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gaye us our 
daily dose of sulphur and mo every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
**blood purifier,’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. ’ 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed. us with sulphur and molasses every 
s ae and fall, but the erudity and impur- 
i of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. ; 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. — 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Caleium was superior to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, ly when re- 
sulting from conse or malaria, [ 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disaj 
pear in four or five days, leaving the ae 
clear and smooth, tho 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, for that reason 
tabooed by man Poe pei yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.”’ 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘“‘ pu- 


rifiers,’’ will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective ‘preparation. 
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Some of Our Latest Publications 


TWO GREAT MISSIONARY BOOKS 


THE CHINESE BOOK OF MARTYRS 


By LueLuA MINER, missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. Net, $1.50. 

A story of Chinese heroism during the Boxer uprising. This is a 
thrilling narrative showing how Chinese converts in missions of all de- 
nominations stood for the Christian faith at the peril of their lives. 
Mueh of the story is told in their own words, and the book is a strong 
testimony to the vital power of Christianity in China. 


JOHN ROBINSON, 
THE PILGRIM PASTOR 


By Ozora S. Davis, D.D. Introduction 
by Prof. Williston Walker. Net, $1.25. 


No biography is now accessible of the gifted 
and sweet-spirited Pilgrim pastor who did so 
much to promote the Pilgrim migration which 
he did not live to share. Dr. Davis has done a 
valuable service to all interested in Pilgrim his- 
tory by writing this book, in which he has in- 
ecorporated much material which is new as well 
as the most interesting and significant facts 
gathered from earlier works. 


usage. 


forth. 


aration. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL 
WAY 


By Gro.,.M. Boynton, D.D. Net, 75 cents. 
A Handbook of Congregational polity and 
This valuable book aims to do for the 
present generation of Congregationalists what 
dv. Dexter’s Congregational Handbook did for 
those of twenty-five years ago. 
usages of the churches are carefully describe 
and the reasons therefor discriminatingly set 
It has the indorsement of some of our 
ablest pastors, editors and administrators, who 
have given the author valuable aid in its prep- 


A FLIGHT FOR LIFE 


By Rey. JAMES H. ROBERTS. $1.50. 


The narratives of missionaries who escaped the massacre in_ China. 
Their journey through Asia was full of pee and adventure. Dr. Roberts 
is a missionary of the American Board, and his narrative is not only 
profoundly interesting but is told in a fascinating manner. 

To Libraries, $1.00. To readers of this paper, $1.25, postpaid. 


LITURGICAL SERVICES 
FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 


Arranged by REUEN Day 


Pp. 80. 25 cents, net. 


Choice liturgical forms from ancient and mod- 
ern sources, designed for the enrichment of pub- 
lie worship. Simple and adaptable, yet dignified 
and churechly, and suitable for use in small as 
well as large churches. Pastors will find them 
well worthy of study for their felicity and beauty 
of expression, apart from their use by the con- 
gregation. 


THOMAS, 


The preyailin 
a 


OUR TWO STRONG STORIES OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


THE ANNIE LAURIE MINE 


By DAvip N. Breacu. Pp. 397. $1.50. 

A powerful story of life in a Colorado mining camp, in which “ Love, 
Economies and Religion” are happily blended. 

Zion’s Herald says: “It is a thoroughly good book in every sense of 
the term. It is emphatically a novel with a purpose, and reminds one 
strongly of C. M. Sheldon’s works.” 

The Outlook says: “ The story isin a true sense vital; its characters act 
and talk like living human beings; the situations are novel and interesting ; 
and above all, the purposes and feelings of the author are in a noteworthy 
degree helpful and inspiring.” 

The Michigan Christian Advocate ag bop “This is a thrilling: story. It is 
inclusive of such men as Ralph Connor has immortalized in his wonderful 
books.” : 

To Libraries, $1.00. To readers of this paper, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE BLUES CURE 


And Other Stories 


By DeviA LyMAN PORTER. 
ette binding, blue and white. 
25 cents. 

A new edition of these bright, interesting 
sketches which have already had.a wide cir- 
culation. They are pithy, witty and suggest- 
ive. The book makes a very neat, dainty and 
acceptable, yet inexpensive Christmas re- 
membrance. It was formerly 75 cents. In 
its new form, though cheaper, it is no less 
attractive, and wi!l be welcomed as a useful 
aid in the “ cheering up business.” 


POMIUK, A WAIF OF LABRADOR 


By W. B. Forsusu, Pu. D. 

A story of a brave boy for brave boys. Pomiuk is a protégé of Dr. 
Grenfell, nyhose lectures a life in the Northland have been heard with 
so much interest during the past year. 


To Libraries, 50 cts. To readers of this paper, 60 cts., postpaid. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: 


THE STORY OF HIS LIFE AND 
THE SCENES OF HIS MINISTRY 
By WitiiAM E. BARTON, D. D. 
$2.50 net. 

A popular life of Christ, written for the use of teach- 


ers and for home and popular reading, with special 
attention to the scenes of the ministr 


Leather- 
Net, 


200 illustrations. 


75 cents. 


ODD OR EVEN STORIES 


By Kare W. Hamitron. Six volumes fully illustrated, $2.00. 
Similar in style to “General Peg Stories,” by the same author. A 

picture on almost every page. 

To Libraries, $1.33 for the set. 


THE OLD PURITANISM 
AND THE NEW AGE 


By Rev. Drs. C. S. MACFARLAND, B. A. 
pox, THomMaAs Sims and 8, A. NORTON. 
Net, 50 cents. 

Four addresses delivered before the Woburn 

Conference of Congregational Churches. 


cents, net. 


the Christian life. 


thor’s many friends. 


J. H. TEWKSBURY 
Business Manager 


Dr. Barton’s New Life of Christ 


large and handsome volume, copiously illustrated, very 
suitable for a Christmas gift. 
the advertised cut price. 


STEPS CHRISTWARD 


By Rev. Howarp A. Brip@MAN, Manag- 
ing Editor of The Congregationalist. 75 


Hints and helps for young people concerning 
A beautiful and helpful little 
volume that will be widely welcomed by the au- 


The Pilgrim Press 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


HEWERS OF WOOD 


By W.G. PuppEFoor and Isaac O. RANKIN. Illustrated by Edith 


Brand. Pp. 354. $1.50. 


Any one who has ever heard Mr. Puddefoot make one of his inimitable 
speeches, swaying his audience alternately to laughter and tears, need not 
be told that a story from him must be breezy and full of life and action. It 
has just attracted much attention as a serial in The Congregationalist and 
The Interior. Dr. Rankin has lent valuable aid in giving it the requisite 
literary form, and the result is a book any man or woman will read with 
pleasure and also with profit. It is illustrated with spirited pictures by 
Edith Brand. 


To Libraries, $1.00. To readers of this paper, $1.25, postpaid. 


MONDAY CLUB SER- 
MONS ON THE S. S. 
LESSONS FOR 1904 


Pp. 400. $1.25 


This well-known annual yolume has a yery 
strong list of contributors this year. It treats 
the lesson from a somewhat different stand- 
point from that.of the ordinary lesson com- 
mentary and will be found specially helpful 
to teachers of advanced classes. 


Octavo, with 


of Jesus. A 


We send it, postpaid, at 
pe ed ae To readers of this paper, $1.00, postpaid. 


CITIZEN DAN OF THE JUNIOR 
REPUBLIC 


By Mrs. I. T. Tourston. Pp. 307. $1.25. 


. _Dan was a reckless boy, but the discipline and responsibility involved 
in membership in the Junior Republic was just what he needed to make a 
man of him. One of the best books by this popular writer. 


To Libraries, 84 cts. To readers of this paper, $1.00, postpaid. 


GOING INTO BUSINESS 


By FRANK H. SwWEEt, author of ‘‘ Rufe and Ruth,” ete. 
$1.00. 

A story of enterprise and success. A boy finds that experience is neces- 
sary to business success, and in telling how he secured it the author has 
given us a book that it will do any boy with business tastes good to read. 

To Libraries, 67 cts. To readers of this paper, 80 cts., postpaid. 


PIONEER DAYS IN 
KANSAS 


By RicHarp Corpiey, D.D. Net, $1.00. 

A vivid picture of frontier life and work, in- 
cluding graphic stories of berder ruffianism, the 
St. Lawrence massacre, etc. Another valuable 
chapter of Congregational history hitherto un- 
written. 


Pp. 233. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 
Beacon St., Boston 


The YOUTHS 
COMPANION 


The Companion keeps pace with the growth of the country. In its stories, its articles, its editorials, its 
selections, it fully meets the demand for the best reading suited to all the members of the American household. 


Annual Subscription Offer. 


~ Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip of the name 
| : | | of this publication at once with $1.75 will receive: 
All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1903. 
; The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Double Numbers. 
The Companion’s ‘“‘Springtime’’ Calendar for 1904, in 12 colors and gold. 
All free, in addition to the fifty-two issues of The Companion for 1904—Aa library of the 
best reading for every member of the family. u 98 


Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 


THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION, 20:1 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CAPTAIN MAHAN’S “WAR OF 1812” 


Scribner’s is especially for- 
fea tunate in securing for serial 
fa publication this great work by 
me the foremost living authority 
mea, O10 naval history. It is a vivid 
/ and stirring narrative of ab- 
i sorbing interest to every 
me American. Fully illustrated 

{ Ameen by well-known artists. 
Capt. A ,T. Mahan, U.S.N. 


EUROPEAN POLITICAL PROBLEMS 
OF INTEREST TO AMERICA 


By Frank A. Vanderlip 
Ex-Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


Four striking articles on political and social 
questions abroad, as they have special interest 
for Americans. Profusely illustrated with pho- 
tographs and drawings. 


» THE PARIS WORKINGMAN 
SM By Walter A. Wyckoff 


j The well-known author of 
¥ ‘The Workers,” who has been 
gem living with the workmen of 
@ Paris, depicts their life with 
characteristic skill. A group of 
mos! practical and interestirg 
articles. 


A French Workman 


FAMILY LETTERS OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


An interesting view of Mr. 
Jefferson’s life at Monticello, 
touching on the political 
events of the time, and many 
domestic matters, especially 
the education of the states- 
man’s favorite grandson. 

Copyright, 1903, ¢ 


A Story in Crayon by H. C. Christy 


harles Scribner's 


ROBERT GRANT’S NOVEL 
“THE UNDERCURRENT ” 


A strong, sympathetic love 
story, full of human nature, 
passion, and strife ; a powerful 
presentation of some of the 
most apparent dangers in the 
social forces of the day. The 
novel will be illustrated by 
F. C. Yohn. 


Robert Grant 
Copyright, 1902, by J. E. Purdy, Boston 


A SHORTER NOVEL By Nelson Lloyd 


“The Soldier of the Valley”? is a story of 
the quiet, rustic neighborhood of a Pennsylvania 
valley. It has the idyllic characteristics of the 
love stories that live always. Illustrated by 
A. B. Frost. 


MRS. GEORGE. BANCROFT’S 
LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 


A most delightful and enter- 
taining series of personal docu- 
ments written during George 
Bancroft’s ministry to England, 
1846-1850—vivid, picturesque, 
and spontaneous. Illustrated 
by portraits from private collec- 
tions in London. 


Queen Victoria 
(From an tarly painting) 


SHORT STORIES AND 
SPECIAL ARTICLES 


The short fiction, by old 
favorites as well as new 
writers, will be, as always, 
interesting. The list of 
Special Articles is long and 
varied and of timely impor- 
tance. 


Sous, New York 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND ART FEATURES 


The most capable illustrators and the most perfect processes of reproduction in black and white 


and in colors will make twelve unusually beautiful numbers of Scribner’s. 


Among the artists of 


note are H. C. Christy, A. B. Frost, Maxfield Parrish, Jessie Willcox Smith, F. C. Yohn, E. B. Child, 
Edward Penfield, E. C. Peixotto, Henry Reuterdahl, Walter Appleton Clark, A. I. Keller, C. Allan 


Gilbert and others. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


will be the most beautiful and sumptuous magazine of the holidays. 


Unrivalled in 


the variety and interest of its literary contributions, and gay and bright in colored 
illustrations, it will bea fitting issue with which to close Scribner’s most successful year. 


Subscription $3.00, of your Newsdesler or Direct from the Publishers 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Send for Complete Illustrated Prospectus 
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“The American biographical event of this year.” SCRIBNER’S 
Senator GEORGE F. HOAR’S 


| AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
of SEVENTY YEARS 


OT ‘only for its political importance, but for the unusual personal, social 
and literary interest of the reminiscences it brings together, Senator 
Hoar’s autobiography will be the most notable contribution of the year 

to memoir literature. It would be impossible to find another man in’ the 
country who has known more of the important men and measures of his 
time than Mr. Hoar; and the charm and piquancy of his style, with its range, 
from the eloquent discussion of his political principles to the humor of his 
anecdotes, are as remarkable as his experiences. The book is refreshingly frank 
and full of character and individuality — a record of opinions as well as events. 


Two volumes, large 8vo, with portraits. $7.50 net. (Postage additional.) 


SOME OF THE SCRIBNER FICTION 


60th Thousand 90th Thousand 380th Thousand 120th Thousand 


COLONEL The LITTLE THE BAR GORDON 
CARTER’S SHEPHERD of SINISTER KEITH 
CHRISTMAS KINGDOM COME By Richard Harding Davis | By Thomas Nelson Page 
By F. Hopkinson Smith By, John shox) au. One of the best dog The Author’s greatest 
An exquisite Christmas book The Autumn’s great fiction success stories ever written success 
Illustrated in colors, $1.50 Illustrated, $1.50 Illustrated in colors, $1.50 Iilustrated, $1.50 


B® The Gibson Book. series! i'Shows ‘his growth. Take®a look ati 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


CHILD’S HOU 


continues to occupy the leading place 
among children’s papers. In the quality 
of its stories and verse, artistically illus- 
trated, it exactly meets the requirements 
of Sunday-schools that desire to place 
in the hands of children a paper filled 
with bright, fresh matter, thoughtfully 
prepared and carefully edited. 


The Modern Speech 


New Testament 


By RICHARD FRANCIS WEYMOUTH, 
M. A, Litt. D. 674 pages, net, $1.25. 
_ An idiomatic translation into English from 
the Resultant Greek Testament. Invaluable 
for study and full of interest for reading. 


The Methodists 


By JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER, D.D., of 
the Drew Theological Seminary. The third vol- | 
ume in THE STORY OF THE CHURCHES. 
Each yolume, net, $1.00; postage 8c. 
~ A clear, interesting account of the origin and 
growth of the Methodists, designed for the 
average church member. Full of inspiration. 
Already issued, THE Baptists, by Henry C. 
Vedder, D. D., and THE PRBSBYTERIANS, by 
.Charles L. Thompson, D. D. 


Present - Day 
Evangelism 


By J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D. 12mo., 
net, 60c.; postage 6c. 
*“ The book is a tonic.”—The Congregationalist. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., *“Stweyvonk” 
y ; 


> Price 30 cents a year, or 25 cents a 
‘ year each in clubs of ten or more to one 
—— address. 


A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 


¢¢The Oxford Teachers’ : Bible is the Bible 
par excellence | of the World” 


OXFORD 4 THE OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bibles |] India Paper 


WITH NEW HELPS F is universally acknowledged 
MAPS and FULL-PAGE PLATES to be without a rival! 


Brown’s Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of 
famous Ver plea 


This wonderful paper is a 


JUST ISSUED! E specialty of the Oxford Press, 


and is manufactured at their 
OXFORD own paper mills, The secret 
of its manufacture is known to 
Minion 8voand Long Primer only three living persons. 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES 


by old and modern 
masters. 2,000 sub- 
ects in Black and 
White or Sepia. 

Size 6 1-2x 8. 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 
Large Platinoprints 
and Carbonprints, 

3 cents cach. 
48-page catalogue 
with {600 illus 
tions and 2 sample | | { 
pictures for two- f | — nee oe ea a 4 a 
cent stamp. | es _ leis ane r ——— 

GEO. P, BROWN & CO. OXFORD EDITION 
Beverly, Mass. | 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


Superb Large-Type Editions 
Reference-Concordance-Teachers |) $1 and 92. PUUS Avemnt News York 
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TRINIDAD 


156 Fifth Avenue - - 


Cruising Among 
The Garibbees | 


By CHARLES AUGUSTUS STODDARD, 


Author of ‘‘ Across Russia,’ 
Cities,”’ ‘Beyond the Rockies. 
Revised and Enlarged. 


* “Spanish / 


” 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with gold let- 
tering, 18 illustrations, 


ST. THOMAS SANTA CRUZ 
ST. KITTS ANTIGUA 
GUADELOUPE DOMINICA 
ST. VINCENT MARTINIQUE 
ST. LUCIA BARBADOES 
JAMAICA 
PORTO RICO 


New material, in this edition, brings 
this standard work fully up to the present 
time. The eruptions of Pelee and Souf- 
riére; the emancipation of Cuba and the 
annexation of Porto Rico are adequately | 
treated. 

One of the handsomest and most ap- 
propriate gift books of the season. 


Sent, postage paid, for $1.50 | 
Address, S. J. FREEMAN, 
156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 


Beautiful Pictures 
for Christmas Gifts 


Suitable for framing, or for the adorn- 
ment of any Sunday school room, library | 
or study. 


Photo-Lithographic Fac-Simile Reproductions 
of Original Paintings by Hofmann 
and Plockhorst 


Complete Set of Four Pictures. 


Christ's Entrance Into Jerusalem 
Jesus In the Temple 

The Good Shepherd 

Suffer Little Children 


Size, 11x 15. 


if 


Christ’s Entrance Into Jerusalem. — Most 
strikingly beautiful. The central figure is, 
of course, that of the Saviour. 

Jesus In the Temple.—Christ is pointing to 
the open Word of God, and speaking to the 
venerable rabbis by whom he is surrounded. 

The Good Shepherd.—The Good Shepherd 
carries a staff, and in his right hand a little | 
lamb. The mother of the lamb walks by the 
Saviour’s side seemingly perfectly contented | 
to have her offspring thus tenderly cared for. 

Suffer Little Children.—In the picture thus 
entitled, the Saviour holds one little child in | 
his arms, while there are seven or eight 
grouped around him. 

Each picture is complete in itself, so that the | 
sets may be divided by those who purchase 
them if desired, 25 cents the set, postage paid. 

Send stamps, currency, checks, post office or 
express order to 


S. J. FREEMAN, | 


| denominations, 


| sentative papers. 
been made with The Religious Tele- | 


N. Y. City |- 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


ies) 


| By JoHN URI LioyD, author of “* 


illustrations and decorations by Reginald Birch. 


| THE BENDING 


By WALTER RUSSELL, author of “ 
portraits. 


| HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


Described by Great Writers and Travelers, and profusely illustrated. 


GLETON, author of ‘* Great Pictures,”’ ete. 


| HOMES AND THEIR DECORATION 


With over 
A thoroughly practical book. 


| By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. 
numerous photographs. 


IN THE PALACES OF THE SULTAN 


| 372 FIETH AVENUE - 


E 


HANDSOME 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


A CHECKED LOVE AFFAIR 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD, author of ‘‘ Wanted, a Chaperon,” 
Illustrated in photogravyure by Harrison Fisher. 


| IN ARCADY 


y HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, author of ‘‘ Under the Trees,” etc. 
Will Low, decorations in color by Charles L. Hinton. 


WHEN MALINDY SINGS 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, author of “ Candle-Lightin’ Time,” ‘‘ Lyrics of Lowly Life,” 
ete. With illustrations by the Hampton Institute Camera Club. 


RED HEAD 


Stringtown on the Pike,” “ Etidorhpa,” ete. With numerous 


The Sea Children,” and famous as & painter of children’s 
8vo, cloth, with full-page illustrations and text cuts. 


THE ORIENTAL RUG 


With a chapter on Oriental Carpets, Saddle-Bags and Pillows. 
many illustrations in color and in black and white. 


By ANNA BOwMAN Dopp, author of “ Cathedral Days,” 
8vo, with numerous illustrations in half tone and photograyure. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


| DODD. MEAD @ COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


* Wanted, a Matchmaker.”’ 
8yo, cloth, $2.00. 


Full-page illustrations by 
8vo, cloth. Net, $1.80. 


8vo, cloth. Net, $1.50. 


8yvo, cloth. Net, $1.60. 


OF THE TWIG 


Net, $2.00. 


Edited by ESTHER S1N- 


8vo, cloth, illustrated. Net, $1.60. 


By W. D. ELLWANGER. With 
Indispensable to every buyer of rugs. 
Cloth, 8yo, net, $2.50. 


100 illustrations by Katharine C. Budd, and 
8vo, cloth. Net, $3.00. 


“Three Normandy Inns,” ete. Large 
Net, $4.00. 


NEW YORK 


For Better Acquaintance - 


The growing interest in the proposed 


| union of the Congregational with other 


including the United 
Brethren Church, is naturally increas- 
ing the desire to become better ac~ 
quainted with each other. This can be 
accomplished in no better way than 
through the columns of their repre- 
Arrangements have 


scope, published by the United Brethren 
Publishing Co., by which we are able to 
make a very liberal offer to our readers. 
This is a finely edited publication of 
nearly the same size as The Congrega- 
tionalist and ably represents the de- 


nomination of which it is the official | 


organ. The yearly subscription is $2.00 
per year. We offer it to our readers for 


three months for 40 cents, or we will | 


send both papers for one year for $3.50. 
We hope that many of our subscribers | 
will take advantage of these offers and 
in this way become better acquainted 
with the aims and practical achievements | 
of this vigorous denomination with which 
we hope in the near future to become 
affiliated. Address all subscriptions to 


The Congregationalist, 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


HE FISK - TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; : 
| Washington ; Chicago; Minnéapolis; 


San 
| Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co: 


MAI NE, BANGOR. 


| BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 


Full regular course in all bs meme py with addi- 
tional fhstruction in New Testament Greek. En~ 
trance Examination Thursday, Se i. 24, soos, ® A.M. 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. ©. A. BECKWITH, ry 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary,. 


ANDOVER, 


began its 06th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully Goseriative of loca. 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships,and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


‘Any Book You See Reviewed 


|in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 


as anywhere in the pepe from 
Fifth Ave., New York 


The Pilgrim Press.‘ ees 


l* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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SCROFULA in the blood shows itself sooner or 
Mater in swellings, sores, eruptions. But Hood's 
wSarsaparilla completely cures it. 


WESTERN TRIPS, either one-way or round-trip, 
-arranged by L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, 
Mass., at lowest possible expense. <A postal card 
stating your destination will bring you full infor- 
rmation. 


No Excess FARE is charged on any train via 
Nickel Plate Road, and they carry finest-coaches, 
Pullmans and Dining cars serving club meals at 35 
cents to $1.00, also meals & da earte. Always 
flowest rates and best service. Local agents or 
‘L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL COLONIST TICKETS on sale daily now 
euntil Noy. 30, via Nickel Plate Road. Buffalo 
*to California and other Pacific coast points only 
-$42.50, lower rates to points in Utah, Montana, 
Idaho, ete. Splendid tri-weekly tourist car service. 
See local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 
Boston, Mass. 


Low RATES TO THE WEST VIA NICKEL PLATE 
‘RoAD.—Tickets on sale daily to Noy. 30. Buffalo 
tto points on Pacific coast only $42.50, lower rates 
rto jother points in far West. Finest train service 

' Yineluding Transcontinental Tourist sleeping cars. 
(Local agents, or L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Boston, 
Mass. 


_A NOVELTY.—A novelty in furniture is on exhi- 
‘bition in the Paine warerooms, on Canal Street, this 
week ; but when the housekeepers of Boston become 
-acquainted with this Upright Chest, the demand for 
it will soon make it an everyday necessity. This 
-ecombination of bureau and chest, which is described 
vin another column today, is one of the most con- 

venient devices we have seen in along time. 


Mexico Tours.—For the past nineteen years 
‘the Raymond & Whitcomb annual winter tours 
through Old Mexico have attracted much attention 
-and received liberal patronage. These trips were 
organized on a comprehensive scale in 1885, with 
#@ special train service and exclusive facilities for 
sight-seeing and the study of the country, as well as 
‘for comfortable transit, such as no party of travelers 
have ever before enjoyed. The announcement is 
‘made by this company of the first party of the pres- 
‘ent season for this matchless tour, with the date 
of leaying Boston Jan. 21. One party will make 
\the tour through the Southern states and Mexico 
in thirty-five days, while another party will continue 
from El Paso to California, making the combined 
Mexico-California trip in seventy-two days. Those 
interested can obtain, free of cost, an illustrated 
‘circular giving full details of these superb tours. 
Address Raymond & Whitcomb Company, 306 
‘Washington Street, next to the Old South Meeting 
‘House. 


— The Common Order of Morning Worship 
eae By Rev. EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


Author of The American Book of Church Services. 


This latest result of Mr. Hungerford’s long devotion to 
‘the subject of Public Worship contains Five Graded 
Services, ona Uniform Basis, to meet the needs of 
and promote Uniformity of Worship in churches 
of erent liturgical experience. The services have 
‘the Official Approval of the Conference of Chittenden 
County, Vt., for the use of its churches. 


The Common Order Choir Book, by Mr. Hunger- 
‘ford, in co-operation with musical experts, is a compan- 
tion work, which, exclusive of hymns, furnishes all the 
‘music for these services. For circulars address 


GREEN MOUNT PRESS 


Burlington - - - Vermont 


ATAR MYOSOTIS 


ee (FORGET-ME-NOT) 
only in Blue Glass bottles, mounted with sterling silver 


ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 


167 Strand, London, Eng. 509 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Bend Sor our special offer for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
Shorthand 


at home by mail, or at 


Learn 


 - Ghe Benedict School 


Office: Room 614 Congregational Building, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
, th fest t ite, 
—Ormtegssealet to Sen ad the caste fat for 
eg VENIRS suitable for Xmas pres- 
sou 9 ents, consisting of trays, 


knives, clocks, book racks, etc., carved by 
Hampton students from the oak frame of the house built 
by John Sergeant, the first Indian missionary, and 
occupied by Jonathan Edwards while writing 
“<The Freedom of the Will,” may be obtained from 


MISS ALICE BYINGTON, 2nd, Stockbridge, Mass. 
; Price list upon application. ; 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
Copyright 1902 Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society. All rights reserved. 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


REcEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a aang order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. | 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in | 
sertion, 14lines to the inch, 1142 inches to the column. 


Discounts according to amount of contract. ; 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 


each insertion, net. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, 82 
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Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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WILDE’S 
Plotures and Golorgraphs 


COLORGRAPHS 


These pictures are, as the title suggests, re- 
productions in color. 

The subjects have been carefully selected 
from the most famous works of the old and 
modern masters. 

The “ Colorgraphs” will at once be recog- 
nized as gems of art, for their faithfulness to 
the originals in the depth and beauty of color- 
ing brings them close to the possible limits of 
reproductive art. 

The “ Colorgraphs” are 8 x 10 inches in size, 
and each is enclosed in a neat deckle-edged 
portfolio, Price, 35 cents each, 


Wilde’s Bible Pictures 


A choicecollection. Neithertime nor money 
has been spared in reproducing these pictures 
in the most artistic manner. 

We have an especially good selection illus- 
trating the Life of Christ, from the Annuncia- 
tion tothe Ascension. A child can comprehend 
a picture when words fail to appeal to him. 

Size of card, 6 x 8 inches. Price, 1 cent, 
No orders received for less than ten copies. 


Catalogue and Lists Sent Free on Request. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Taye Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

e Boat. 
ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL Ropks, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion, 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Large Marble Clock (E. Howard Movement). 
Suitable for church, chapel, school or lodge. Practi- 
cally new. A bargain. Koom 21, 50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Boarders. Wanted. one or two boarders in a small 
private family. A pleasant home in Dorchester. Terms 
moderate. References exchanged. Address 8., 44, office 
of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Invalids or Convalescents can secure first-class 
board and care with private family at a large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, etc. 


| Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 


Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Two Second-hand Pianos Wanted by the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association for use in Piedmont College, 
Ga., a school for the benefit of the mountain whites. 
Any person faving such, please communicate with Rey. 
R. ©. Houghton, care A. M. A., Congregational House, 
Boston. 


Homes Wanted. The Boston Female Asylum 
wishes to find country homes within twenty-five miles 
of Boston in which to board girls under fourteen years 
of age. Any one desiring to take one or two girls may 
apply to the Boston Female Asylum, 1008 W ashington 
Street, Boston. 


The Central Congregational 


Southern Greens. 


| Church ladies furnish beautiful Christmas and wedding 


decorations from Southern forests. Proceeds for new 
church. No Christmas ordets after Dec. 10. For circular 
address Mrs, Frank E. Jenkins, 220 N. Boulevard, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. | 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. | 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, | 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William | 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates ana 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, | 
D.D., Editorial Secretary; Rey. Washington Choate, 
D.D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- | 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational | 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above | 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 

ids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 

. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rey. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rey. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

tional House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff 
if = C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- | 

ries. | 


| 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoorETy (including | 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships | 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven ere 
tional Colleges and ‘Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, CORT OR BONAR Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Pb. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
M er, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 

ilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; 
poe get A Rey. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. an 
22d St., New York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding posuere Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of-all nations, 
and ine pa mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made renee to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rey. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches ogee pastors or 

ulpit on ge in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGRBGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, bam 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 88 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WoMAn’s Homm® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; ss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Soo.eTy of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership 61.00, life membership 820.00, President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 

Grace Soren, 19 Greenville st, Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs Fdward 8. Chapin, o7 
© View Ave., Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Fannie L. Vose 
Highland St, Mliton, Mass. ‘ 


Affiliated Societies 


teh, t and Mormon work, specialties. Dona- 
Louis tag, 1 


tan Exeuias shen ay H 


Treas., 150 
assau St. ew York; E M. Bil .D.. Meld See.. 
A. Hendérson, Manager, 54 Bromfield St., boston. 
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Ivory Soap is not made 
like the ordinary toilet 


soaps. Try 


it and you 


will have a luxurious bath 


with a pure 


SOap. 


IT FLOATS. 


CHRISTMAS TABBY BOOK. 

Lady Gray’s story of her picked-up family. Teaches 
kindness to cats, and the care of them. Illustrated by 
Miss Doray. Artistic cover with Christmas Greeting. 
Mildred Norman; 30c, M. GIFFORD PUB. CO., 
79 B. H. Ave., Mattapan, Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT NEW SOCIOLOGICAL — 
WORK 


After preliminary publication in The American Journal 
of Sociology (University of Chicago Press), Mr. Louis 
Wallis issues his work in expanded, book form under the 
title * An Examination of Society from the Standpoint 
of Evolution.” Using facts now recognized by best 
scholarship, this work traces development of human 
society along lines of a practically bnew conception, 
which has at once won support from foremost soclolog- 
ical scholars, (Contents: Preliminary Survey ;—Primitive 
Struggle for Existence ;—Prehbistoric Beginnings ;—Ori- 
ental Civilization ;—Olassic Clyilization ;—Western Civil- 
ization.) Rise and decline of great historic societies. 
Judaism and Christianity as involved in development of 
ancient civilization, Detatled exhibit of vital relation 


of higher Biblical Crit- X icism to the social prob- 


lem. Oldand New Tes- taments from standpoint 
of sociology. Public Opinion (New York): 
“Mr. Wallis has con- structed an interesting 
and undoubtedly useful work for the student of human 
society. .. His Chapter on oriental civilization is partic. 
ularly valuable, and is the most careful and reasonable 
discussion of the origin and significance of Hebrew 
society that we have seen.” he Midland Methodtst: 
“ The work is an exhaustive study of the development 
of society and indicates accurate scholarship, vast_re- 
search and careful analysis and deductions... . The 
book in every way is worthy a place in ev on student's 
library.” If you want to go outside your ordinary chan- 
nels into the vast fleld of human history, you should ob- 
tain this book at once, and take the equivalent of a uni- 
versity sociological course this winter, For use in order- 
ing, and as a reminder, cut out this notice, 81.75 net 
325 pages, large) through all booksellers, or prepaid 
rom the Argus Press, Columbus, Ohio, 


OUR RUGS 


Repaired, Cleansed, S 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New 


England 
15 TEMPLE PLACE 


decide on the new hymn book for your Sunday 
School until you have seen either 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SONGS OF PRAISE 


or GEMS OF SONG, 
Both new, and 25 cents each. 
Returnable copies for examination mailed free, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soclety, Boston and Chicago 
ACENTS WANTED 


To secure 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ecord Christian ork 
for our Magazine, the R of W 
Re ee 
Liberal commission. Write for 

Record of Christian Work, East N 4 

Fee all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 


- One More Pull for 


Saturday 
28 November 1903 


and Christian World 
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Event and Comment 


A Special Children’s Number 
Next Week 

Children 1 Haye Known (illustrated), by Freder- 
ick B. Wright. 

Children’s Fiction as an Introduction to Life, by 
Isaac Ogden Rankin. 

Making a Child’s Library, by Walter T. Field. 

Polly’s Business Bump—a story, by Sophie 
Swett. 

A Sermon to Children, by Rev. E. M. Noyes. 

Reviews of Many Books for and about Children. 


In the opinion of most 
students of literature 
fiction is the characteristic and crowning 
form of contemporary art in letters, the 
art, that is, which at once expresses and 
interprets the spirit of theage. In recog- 
nition of this fact we have given unusual 
space this week to reviews of novels and 
to special articles bearing on the art of 
the fiction writer and on the arts of dis- 
crimination in the choice and use of 
stories. An exhaustive gathering of all 
the novels of the season would be both 
beyond our purpose and our power. Some 
of the best stories are heralded but yet 
unpublished nor can a perfect proportion 
of estimate be secured where different 
minds co-operate in reading and review. 
It is a pleasure to note the addition of 
several new and promising writers to the 
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The Season’s Fiction 


humber of our serious writers of fiction. 


It is a deeper pleasure to note that the 
Puritan, as distinguished from the im- 
puritan spirit has presided at the birth of 


the American and British fiction of the 


year. -The preoccupation with illicit or 
abnormal sex-relations which was so 
threatening a few years ago has left but 
slight traces in the fiction of the year. 
If the great novel has not appeared; if the 
host of little people in the lower group is 
as discouraging as ever; the average in 
the upper group has never been so high. 


Clearly the next thing in 
order for all friends and 
admirers of the late Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick is to lend vigorous 
aid in the effort now being made in behalf 
of the International Institute for Girls in 
the interest of which she laid down her 
life. Dec. 19 next will mark the thirty- 
second anniversary of the departure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gulick to Spain, and by 
that date the necessary $35,000 ought to 
be in sight to complete the $60,000 re- 


the Gulick School 


> quired for building a college hall fitly to 


be named Gulick Memorial Hall. Not 
only Mrs. Gulick’s noble service calls for 
this gift but the present status of the 
school warrants and demands a better 
equipment. It has been so well organized 
that even the death of its leading pro- 
moter has not caused any serious inter- 
ruption of its steady work. Capable 
teachers are directing the classes and the 
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friendly attitude of the leading citizens of 
Madrid is a great encouragement. The 
capacity of a building temporarily rented, 
is now taxed by the fifty students there 
housed. Certainly those who heard the 
touching addresses at the Old South me- 
morial meeting last Sunday night, from 
President Eliot, Secretary Barton, Hon. 
8. B. Capen, Professor Coman of Wellesley 
and Mrs. Judson Smith, were left in no 
uncertainty as to their own personal duty. 
Will the country at large respond also? 


It ought to be understood 
be the Scat that this new educational 

plant in Madrid fits admira- 
bly into the scheme of national educa- 
tion, and thus becomes something more 
than a missionary institution while re- 
taining its thoroughly Christian character. 
Soon after Mrs. Gulick’s death, it was 
decided to carry on the work hereafter in 
two departments. For the academic de- 
partment, which is substantially the niis- 
sion school as it has been going on for 
twenty years, the Woman’s Board of 
Missions in this country will be responsi- 
ble. The distinctively collegiate depart- 
ment, for advanced education, will be 
developed by the corporation and it is 
hoped to enlist the interest of American 
colleges. It respects the faith of Roman 
Catholic students as well as Protestants, 
and offers its advantages to daughters of 
members of foreign legations stationed in 
Madrid, and to American girls temporarily 
located there. The corporation expects in 
time to appoint an American woman to 
succeed Mrs. Gulick as the head of this first 
Spanish college for women, but for the 
present Mr. Gulick will act as director. 
He is fortunate in having as his legal ad- 
visor a prominent professor in the law 
school in the University of Madrid and a 
member of the Spanish Parliament. The 
collegiate department is thus excellently 
equipped for its special work, and doubt- 
less its students will maintain the pres- 
tige of Mrs. Gulick’s pupils in the exami- 
nations in the higher state institutions. 
Four of her girls, it will be remembered, 
as long ago as 1894 took the degree of 
B. A., and it was the first time in the 
history of Spain that girls taught by 
women had obtained such recognition. 


The ambition of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, accord- 
ing to Rey. John Kelman, was to be vital 
before aught else, he counting it a higher 
ambition ‘to be vital than to be well 
informed.” If you feel that you are 
living yourself and are touching life to 
good purpose as it exists in other folk, 
be reconciled, O moderately circum- 
stanced Christian worker! if you are 
not wealthy enough to buy the latest 


Life or Its Record 


books and do not know the latest vari- 
ant in interpretation of ancient litera- 
tures. Not that scholarship or infor- 
mation are to be despised, but life and 
vitality and reality are worth infinitely 
more. 

For a long time three 
ministerial associa- 
tions existed in New 
Haven, Ct. Some years ago, two of them 
formed the Union Association. The ma- 
jority of the active pastors, however, have 
belonged in the Central Association. 
These bodies have now become one. At 
the October meetings each body voted to 
transfer records, members and licentiates 
to the new association when it should be 
formed. The November meetings com- 
pleted the new organization, which is 
named the New Haven Association, and 
has a membership of nearly one hundred 
ministers with about thirty licentiates. 
Rev. Dr. H. M. Whitney of Branford was 
the moving spirit in bringing about the 
union. The churches also are planning 
to come closer together. On Sunday af- 
ternoon, Noy. 15, a meeting of officers of 
the Congregational churches was held, 
about two hundred being present, at which 
the conviction found earnest expression 
that the time is ripe for something new 
in united spiritual work for the city. A 
committee was appointed to prepare a 
program for a united prayer meeting at 
the First Church, Thanksgiving week, 
with the theme, A New Spiritual Awak- 
ening. The meetings of the General Con- 
ference this year further accentuated the 
fellowship of the churches, and the im- 
portance of their working together. 


Congregational Union 
in New Haven 


Rev. George A. Jackson, 
“diame acon in of the General Theological 

Library in Boston has 
gathered some suggestive figures from 
the denominational year-books, showing 
the condition of Protestant churches in 
New England. In the six states there 
are 5,650 churches of thirteen denomina- 
tions, besides ninety Jewish congrega- 
tions and 1,339 Roman Catholic churches 
and stations. Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Universal- 
ists and Unitarians, in the order named, 
have 4,737 churches. Leaving out the 
territory in Connecticut west of the Con- 
necticut River, less than 1,500 churches 
have membership of 100, with ability to 
pay their pastors a salary of $1,000. There 
are only 245 of the whole number with a 
membership of 300 or over and benevolent 
gifts reaching $1,000 and upwards. Of 
these churches, 105 are Congregational, 
45 Baptist- and 40 Episcopalian. In 
Massachusetts Episcopalians with 161 
churches find it necessary to divide them 
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into two dioceses with the oversight of 
two bishops. Congregationalists with 
601 churches, many of them composed of 
foreigners and needing special care, have 
till this year thought it worth while to 
have only one home missionary secretary 
for the whole general field. It was not 
possible for him to pay a single visit to 
each church oftener than once in six 
years. It needs but little study of the 
situation to see that if our denomination 
tis to maintain its prestige in the territory 
where its influence has been greatest it 
must still further strengthen its general 
-administrative forces. 


Investments in mis- 
sionary work follow 
the same law as those 
in any other business. Our country is 
just now learning a lesson of the folly 
of putting money on impulse into enter- 
prises boomed by talk but not carefully 
planned or administered by skilled men. 
“The same lesson has yet to be learned 
by supporters of several foreign mission- 
-ary societies. A suggestive illustration 
has come to our knowledge. In 1880 and 
1881 the American Board sent to one of 
its African missions fourteen mission- 
aries. All were thoroughly trained, and 
were chosen after careful examination 
‘into their fitness for the work to which 
they were appointed. All except three 
of these are today on the field doing val- 
uable service. One is dead and two others 
withdrew for reasons entirely satisfac- 
tory. In the meantime forty-three other 
missionaries have been sent to the same 
field by societies which require no special 
training or qualifications of health, etc., 
for missionary service. Only one of the 
forty-three is now in Africa and she has 
passed from one post to another and 
from board to board, without ever having 
done anything which bears the stamp 
of permanence. Several returned home 
within the first year, and few stayed long 
-enough to get a speaking acquaintance 
with the language of the people whom 
they went to teach. No further testi- 
mony is needed to show that mission 
operations carried on by old and estab- 
lished societies are the most economical 
and effective and that those organizations 
which do not require thorough training 
and reasonable qualifications for their 
missionaries, but rely on what they call 
faith, are simply wasting both money and 
human lives, 


Trained Missionaries 
‘for Foreign Fields 


“T have not willingly 
planted a thorn in the breast 
of any man,”’’ said the great 
Lincoln. President Roosevelt, in his re- 
cent admirable homily on Lincoln’s lack 
of bitterness toward political foes and 
party rivals, has wisely called attention 
anew to the greatness of the man in this 
respect. R. J. Campbell of City Temple, 
London, has been compelled recently to 
speak in rebuke of an intolerance among 
English Nonconformists and Liberals 
toward men who venture to think for 
themselves and differ from the majority 
as to the righteousness of the Boer War 
and the Passive Resistance movement. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to as- 
sume that because men differ from you 
they cannot be honest. In this country 
ssince 1898, every move made by responsi- 
ble Federal authorities in Cuba, the Phil- 


Speaking the 
‘Truth in Love 
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ippines and Panama has been condemned 
by some of the most conscientious citi- 
zens we have. But their condemnation 
of the acts, has not been,all. They have 
ventured also to denounce public servants 
bitterly and to question their honesty and 
patriotism. The net result has been sim- 
ply to injure the censors and lessen their 
influence as reformers. 


A crowded all day meet- 
ing in the City Temple, 
London, Oct. 29, gave 
new impetus to the popular excitement 
over the Education Act. Impassioned 
speeches were made by R. J. Campbell, 
the pastor, by Dr. John Clifford, who 
seems to be in several meetings at the 
same time according to newspaper re- 
ports, by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, the sub- 
stance of whose address was the leading 
editorial in the next British Weekly, by 
Dr. John Massie, F. B. Meyer and other 
leaders. Applause, prolonged cheers, and 
tears at times told of the aroused feeling 
of multitudes. Some were present who 
had been imprisoned for refusing to pay 
the rate. To the sense of injustice felt 
by Free Churchmen in being compelled 
to pay taxes to support schools where 
their children are taught that their 
parents are wrong in their religious be- 
liefs, is added the contempt shown by 
government officials and Anglican priests 
for Nonconformists as socially inferior. 
This exasperating attitude of superiority 
and patronage, which regards the com- 
plaints of Free Churchmen as beneath 
notice, is one which Americans find it 
hard to understand. It is well expressed 
by the British Weekly in describing Lord 
Balfour as speaking to Dr. Clifford ‘ with 
his chin in the air as if all the smells of 
Constantinople were under his nose.’’ 
When one remembers that the Free 
Churehmen and Anglicans are nearly 
equal in numbers and that the latter 
have the great majority in Parliament 
and the officials of the government on 
their side, and that they have pressed 
their advantage in their control of the 
public schools without mercy, it is not 
difficult to see why the feeling of Non- 
conformists is at white heat. 


Passive Resistance 
in England 


Eyidences multiply that 
protests against the Edu- 
eation Act are having their intended ef- 
fect. The suggestion of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to Dr. Horton of a confer- 
ence with a view to a compromise, though 
late, is an admission that Free fnureh: 
men have at least some kind of a griev- 
ance. The Spectator, which has calmly 
assumed the absolute righteousness of the 
Anglican position, now advises Church- 
men that the battle for their control of 
public education is not yet assured, Mr, 
Winston Churehill, a member of lia- 
ment who supported the Education Act, 
has spoken probably for other Unionist 
members as well as himself in a letter 
admitting that the Act must be amended. 


Signs of Progress 


Meanwhile Anglicans insist that they shall “any system of con 


control the schools through a majority in 
the governing boards and through the 
choice of teachers who belong to their 
church, They also insist that the tenets 
of their sect shall be taught to the chil- 
dren, with the solemn injunction that 
they are never to be regarded as a sect, 


insist that religious teaching shall be in- 


cal 


but the Church, while aot 
denominations are schismatics. 

Churehmen, on the other hand, insist t 
the schools supported by public ets 
shall be under public management, 4 
that religious tests for teachers of 
schools must be abandoned. Both sect 
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cluded in the public schools. But some 
in both parties are considering the possi- 
ble common ground of leaving formal 


doctrinal instruction out of the curricu-- 
lum. ; 


If we are to believe R. F. 
Horton, the English peo- 
ple are thoughtless and 
frivolous, their reading trivial; they are 
irreligious, fast losing their sense of 
moral judgment, not enthusiastic for 
the right, not easily moved by heroism 
and unconcerned about the wrongs and 
sufferings of humanity and their own 
slum dwellers and poor. He finds that 
the love of money has crept into the —_ : 
constitution of the people, all the activ 
and competition of natiénal life | 
determined by this subtle desire to pos. 
sess, accumulate and enjoy. Of 
there is nothing in the nature of the case 
to prevent England from going the war 

of Carthage and Rome if she chooses t 
go that way, and it may be that the moral’ 
and spiritual outlook in Great japan is 
as dark as William Watson, G. Bernard 

Shaw, and R. F. pitas Lebiresigat ng 
the poet, the essayist, and the preacher— 
point out. If so, it is an ominous fac 
for the future of the race. But w 
cannot help recalling the words of P 
ident Tucker in his lectures at the Ha 
vard Summer School of Theology in 16 102, : 
when he pointed out the danger which 
spiritual and ethical teachers run in for 
ever looking for idealism under old form: S, 
and refusing to understand that because 
it does not reveal itself as it used t 
it is not perforce absent. 


Is England on the 
Down Grade 


P Stabil- prien~ : 
‘anama’s 

ity Guaranteed i 
jected. Dutch and English investo 
Colombian bonds are bringing pi 
to bear to induce the new state to 
some of the obligations of Colombi 
this pressure, it is said, accounts for 
Britain’s tardiness in } 
republic. Commissioners me 
arrived in Washington — 
within twenty-four hours 
tween the United States a 
been drafted and 
ratification in Pan 
Under the treaty we 
tenance of the inde 1c 
lic; Panama cedes to us 80 
over a strip of territory t 
along the route of the ¢ 
waters within three - 
each terminal; the uv 
waters necessary ee? 
canal or for permane 
she gives us in perpetuity 


territory by carial or by rail 
turn agree to give to the new 
financial compensation 
agreed to accept and 1 
along with her isthmian 
she been less grasping. 

position to ratction of th 
," id ad 
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ee: 
our Senate is not expected, as the Demo- 


_ eratie leaders are at odds on the issue of 


opposition, the South and Pacific coast 
wishing a canal built as promptly as pos- 
sible. 


The Manila Times just at 
hand describes the dramatic 
departure of ninety-six 


Filipino Pupils 
for Our Schools 


P picked Filipino youth for the United 


States here to study for four years at the 
expense of the Insular Government, and 
then return to serve their countrymen. 


_ From Governor Taft and from native 


leaders they received words of counsel 
calculated to impress them with their op- 
portunities and responsibilities. Two 
students are already in this country; two 
‘others will follow. May the four years 
of life in this country by this group of 
100 lads mean much to them and to the 
‘future government of the islands. Har- 
_vard’s fine service for Cuban teachers 
was one of the noblest incidents in her 
long history. 
fortune of many of our schools and col- 
leges to do for Filipinos, in a more delib- 
erate and thorough way, what Harvard 
did for the Cubans. 


The indictment of 
ara of Senator Tnited States Senator 
‘ Dietrich of Nebraska 
for making merchandise of postal appoint- 
ments in that state is the latest shift of 
scenery in the most popular American 
tragedy of the hour, called “‘graft.’? Mr. 
Dietrich denies his guilt ; President Roose- 
velt and Attorney-General Knox are 


; pressing the matter vigorously; and be 


— 


the final verdict what'it may, as to Mr. 
Dietrich’s guilt or innocence, the moral 
is obvious that a system of appointments 


_ of Federal office is a pernicious one which 


_ from his larynx. 


makes it possible for any such charge to 
be brought against a state’s representa- 
tive. Nebraska’s Supreme Court has is- 
‘sued a peremptory writ of mandamus en- 
forcing its recent decision that Bible 
reading and hymn singing are forbidden 
in the public schools of that state. Ne- 
braska needs a Puritan revival. 
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Much has been made of 
a recent operation on 
the throat of Emperor 
William II. of Germany. A tumor of 

a “‘benign”’ character has been removed 
_ Several sensational 


Emperor William’s 
Condition 


- journals have stimulated a not unnatural 


query as to whether this indication of 


~ disease does not presage a fate for the 


young monarch similar to his father’s. 
We agree with the Medical and Surgical 
Journal, “that it is the part of wisdom, 
as well as of good taste, to await the out- 


| come, whatever it may be, without specu- 


lation... . Such growths as this are 


- unusual and certainly are not in them- 


selves inimical to life.’ Latest reports 
‘ from Berlin indicate steady gain in 
strength, but point to the imperative 
need of diminished use of his vocal organs 
by the emperor in the future. 


’ It is clear that a realign- 

New Alignments of ment of the Powers of 
wees Europe is under way, 
France being slowly but surely detached 
from Russia, with which, save for pru- 
‘dential reasons, she has little in common; 


It will now be the good. 
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and Germany, consequently, for pruden- 
tial reasons being forced to take up with 
Russia, despite the bitter feeling between 
them in the past and the insecurity the 
alliance will bring to Germany. France, 
Italy and Great Britain are coming to- 


gether, as is right, considering their mu-' 


tual ideals and kinship in opposition to 
autocracy. During the visit of the King 
and Queen of Italy in England last week 
a treaty was signed between Great Britain 
and Italy. Like the recent compact be- 
tween Great Britain and France, this 
treaty not only makes for the peace of 
the world in its provision for arbitration 
as a mode of settling some, if not all, dis- 
putes between the Powers party to the 
treaty, but is prophetic of an understand- 
ing which means much in the near East 
and possibly in the far East. If Germany 
and Russia unite in the far East, as it is 
said they will, to stand for a partition of 
China and a rebuff—diplomatic or military 
—to Japan, then there is nothing but 
trouble ahead in that quarter of the world. 
Japanese public opinion is said to be run- 
ning strongly against Great Britain, for 
the insufficiency and passivity of her sup- 
port to Japan during the present crisis. 


Congregationalists Getting 
Together 


~The new step taken by our churches of 

Boston and vicinity at Park Street last 
week, of which an account is given on 
another page, is not altogether new to 
the denomination. Somewhat similar or- 
ganizations for purposes of church exten- 
sion and mutual support have existed for 
several years in some of the larger cities. 
But this movement in Boston contem- 
plates more compact organization, greater 
permanency and more extensive results 
than have been proposed by Congrega- 
tionalists in other cities, so far as we 
have learned. 

The time is ripe for more practical ex- 
pression and operation of unity among 
Congregationalists where there are sey- 
eral churches in a community whose in- 
terests are united in local civil goyern- 
ment. Certainly the time is ripe for this 
in Boston. The weakness of the smaller 
churches and of some of the older ones 
that are nominally large, is more acutely 
felt than ever before. The stronger 
churches in the city and the suburbs are 
more willing to help their brethren. There 
is a quickened sense of the necessity of 
standing together, a growing conviction 
that if we do not, we shall ultimately fall 
together. 

The choice of a permanent moderator 
and of commissioners to act for the 
churches in matters of common concern- 
ment is a feasible and Congregational way 
of working as one organization. It is a 
modification of our polity imperatively 
demanded by modern conditions. These 
commissioners can do many things which 
do not seem of suflicient importance to 
any one church for the calling of a coun- 
cil, yet which if let alone, might grow 
into difficulties which a council could not 
remedy. Itisasimple matter of economy 
and common sense for our churches to 
choose representatives to do what they 
are agreed needs to be done, but which 
none of them can do singly. 

No anxiety need be felt concerning the 
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independence of the local church. Each 
can stand apart from the others whenever 
it chooses to do so. The things to be done 
together are to be done because all the 
churches concerned are agreed that they 
ought to be done. The movement is born 
not only of the sense of the need, but of 
the awakening consciousness of spiritual 
enlargement. For Congregationalists in 
Boston to act in the spirit of Christ means. 
to do worthily our own denominational 
work as one body; to give the hand of 
sympathy to other denominations; to 
quicken in practical ways the spiritual 
life, joy and helpfulness of all the 
churches of our Lord and Master; to do 
these things so well in the new ways as to: 
be an inspiring example to Congregational. 
churches in other communities. 

What will this movement amount to? 
The answer to this question is a personal 
matter. So far it is only inaugurated. 
If it means a new era, it will be because: 
each Congregationalist and each church 
is going to take hold and help. The com- 
mission is nothing unless it is the hand 
and the mouthpiece of the churches. 
The heart must beat in order that the 
hand may move. The head must think in 
order that the mouth may speak words of 
wisdom. This work must be explained! 
from our pulpits, discussed and prayed 
over in our church meetings, if it is to 
succeed where other efforts at united 
union in the past have failed. 

Evidences multiply each week that this. 
effort after practical unity is not local 
but is extending through the whole. de- 
nomination. The Watchtower Commit- 
tee of the Chicago Congregational Club, 
at its last meeting proposed a plan of 
orgailization for the chiirches of the dis- 
trict, a standing council for purposes 
similar to the commission appointed in 
Boston. The recent Congregational rally 
in Brooklyn points in the same direction. 
The ministers and churches in New Haven, 
Ct., are getting together, as reports else- 
where show. These changes do not im- 
peril our Congregational polity. They 
promise to illustrate its value and in- 
crease its efficiency. 


A Home Department of the 
Church 


A home missionary describes a small 
country congregation which regularly. 
assembles in a schoolhouse, being the 
only English religious service in the 
county, and ministered to by the nearest 
pastor, whose station is eight miles dis- 
tant; and he asks how they can be organ- 
ized as a branch church. He thinks it 
not right that these people should be de- 
prived of the ordinances of the church. 
We agree with him and so does the Home 
Missionary, which prints and discusses. 
his inquiry. Such branches have been or- 
ganized by Congregational churches both 
in city and in country. We hope to see 
the time when many heme missionary 
churehes will have branches enough to 
become self-supporting and to supply the 
religious needs of widely scattered com- 
munities, and when the pastor will have 
as many assistants as he needs to care 
for them. 

In England. such organizations are 
much more common than withus. Many 
of these branches are in charge of ‘‘mis— 
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sioners,’’ who are not ordained, but who 
often understand their people better than 
the pastors, They regularly observe the 
Lord’s Supper, have their children bap- 
tized in their own chapels and manage 
their own affairs, with the aid and co-op- 
eration of the mother church. Some- 
times these branches worship in halls 
and schoolhouses. They might often no 
doubt profitably be started in cottages. 
The Home Department of the Sunday 
school has within the last twenty years 
grown from insignificant beginnings to 
be an international and a very important 
factor of the Sunday school. Why should 
not a Home Department of the church be 
started with prospects of even greater 
usefulness? There are unlimited possi- 
bilities in this suggestion. Let the move- 
ment be begun by some young pastor on 
the frontier, and others follow, and let a 
conyention be called, in due season, of 
representatives of these home depart- 
ments of the church and in a little while 
we should see a growing and enthusiastic 
organization, powerful to evangelize the 
neglected districts of our country. 


Alaska the Coming Land of 
. Romance 


It seems essential to our development 
as a people that we should always have 
some unexplored territory with whose 
resources our imagination can exercise 
itself, and grow strong thereby. Once 
this territory was the whole continent 
westward beyond a narrow strip of sea- 
coast. The Louisiana Purchase, one hun- 
dred years ago, was regarded by many as 
the acquisition of a vast deal of worth- 
less land, parts of which gradually grew 
in value in the estimate of the people till 
almost any stories of its possibilities of 
wealth found credence. The five tribes 
of the American Indians were removed 
to a tract of land beyond the Mississippi 
and treaties made with them as foreign 
peoples because it was not believed that 
the far off territory to which they were 
consigned would ever be wanted by white 
men. Oregon was still later believed to 
be of so little value that it- would have 
been surrendered to the British Govern- 
ment had not an American missionary 
urgently pressed its condition and its 
value on the attention of the Administra- 
tion at Washington. 

Alaska is the next field to be exploited 
and probably it will appeal to the coming 
generation much as California and Oregon 
did to the last generation. Its vast navi- 
gable rivers—on the Yukon steamboats 
can go farther than on the Mississippi— 
its mighty mountains, higher than the 
Rockies, its hidden mineral treasures, 
and even its agricultural resources will 
be the theme of novels and books of 
travel and adventure and speeches. They 
will stir the ambition of young emigrants. 
They will fire the zeal of the missionary 
and swell the contributions to the mis- 
sionary societies. Cities will spring up 
where now are treeless wastes, railroads 
will be built and a great population will 
flourish on the territory that, for years 
after Secretary Seward brought about its 
purchase by the United States from 
Russia was known as “ Seward’s folly.”’ 

The recent discussion of the Alaskan 
Commission determining the principles 
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on which the boundary lines are to be 
drawn between that country and Canada, 
and awarding to the United States sub- 
stantially all its demands, gives a new 
interest to all that is said of Alaska. 
The hearers of Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s 
address at the recent Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference must have recalled the days 
when stories of the Great Northwest 
Territory appealed to the imagination 
alike of the friends of missions, educa- 
tion and commercial enterprises, and to pa- 
triotic citizens. Indeed, just now Alaska 
seems to divide with Manchuria and Mace- 
donia the interest of the civilized world. 

And if Dr. Jackson is correct—and no 
man knows more of the recent history of 
Alaska than he--then to Governor Brady, 
who went thither as a missionary of the 
American Missionary Association, more 
than to any other man, do we owe the 
fact that the Administration under Pres- 
ident McKinley took the steps to main- 
tain the rights of our nation which have 
resulted in the decision of the Arbitra- 
tion Commission finally confirming our 
title. Unless the events on which this 
statement is based are duly recorded and 
verified, itis likely that fifty years hence 
a controversy over Governor Brady’s con- 
nection with this matter will arise of the 
same sort which has lately been carried 
on over the service claimed for Marcus 
Whitman in saving Oregon. 


Unanswered Prayer 


Dr. R. F. Horton of London led his con- 
gregation one Sunday morning last month 
in a service of confession and interces- 


sion. He told them that the man who | 


served his country best was not the gen- 
eral in the field nor the statesman in the 
Cabinet, but the man on his knees. Among 
the things about which he asked them to 
pray were the approaching elections, the 
liquor traffic, education and Macedonia. 
Presumably the prayers he prompted were 
requests that God would bring certain re- 
sults to pass. Some of those results have 
long been prayed for. Perhaps those same 
petitioners have for many years asked 
that the liquor traftic might be abolished, 
and that Macedonia might be delivered 
from her oppressors. What explanation 
would Dr. Horton make to those who 
said that their prayers were unanswered ? 

He might say that Jesus taught that 
men ought always to pray and not to 
faint; that Jesus himself in the days of 
his flesh ‘‘offered up prayers and suppli- 
cations with strong erying and tears,”’ 
yet ended them with ‘‘not as I will, but 
as thou wilt.”’ Still, Dr. Horton would 
not by these counsels fully satisfy his 
people. 

One prayer for one’s self is always an- 
swered. The Christian’s controlling de- 
sire is to become like Christ. No prayer 
for the satisfaction of that desire is ever 
denied. All other personal petitions are 
included in that one. ‘‘Whatsoever ye 
shall ask in my name, that will I do,” 
said Jesus, ‘‘ that the Father may be glori- 
fied in the Son.” Many, though by no 
means all our petitions, for the healing 
of sickness, for money, for place to work, 
for reconciliation with friends, for some 
pleasure, or for other things are not 
granted, perhaps because the giving of 
them under existing conditions would 
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hinder us from coon the: thing su. 
premely sought. Jesus Christ prayed for 
what he did not receive: and “though he- 
were a Son, yet learned he obedience 
through the things which he suffered.” 
Thus he received more than he prayed 
for. 

One prayer for others is always an- 
swered. It is, ‘‘Thy kingdom come.” 7 
For the ways and means to hasten its 
coming we may and ought to ask, but 
we cannot be sure that they will be 
granted unless we are certain that they 
will best secure what we most desire— 
the coming of the kingdom. 

Ts prayer, then, useless? No; for the 
things we want—likeness to Christ, and 
the coming of his kingdom—depend on 
our intelligent union in spirit and action 
with our Father who alone can give 
them. If argument could have abolished 
prayer it would have ceased long ago. 
But men continue to pray, When their 
sense of need is greatest, whatever the 
need is, they pray. 

There is more in prayer than simple 
acquiescence in, God’s will. Men whose 
ruling aim is to be like Christ and whose 
controlling ambition is to use their lives 
to bring in his kingdom, triumphant over 
all, though they make hundreds of mis- 
takes in the things they ask for, will 
keep on praying. For they will find their 
prayers drawing them into closer fellow- 
ship with God, giving them peace and 
enrichment of spiritual life, and bringing 
their purpose and his into union and to 
its fulfillment. 


In Brief 


Bishop Doane of Albany wittily describes the _ 
shirkers of society, the loafers of the clubs 
and of the corner groceries and saloons, as 
“the unedible fungi of humanity.” 


Souvenir-hunters should note the advertise- 
ment of the Stockbridge church with reference 
to useful and ornamental articles made from 
the frame of the housein which Jonathan Ed- 
wards lived. This is utilizing the new interest 
in Edwards in a most practical way. 


A lieutenant in the German army Has writ- 
ten a book which contains criticisms of the 
influence on the officers of life in a small pro- 
vincialtown. Asa punishment for his literary 
effort he has been dismissed from the army 
and sentenced to prison for six months and his 
book is to be destroyed. No wonder that Ger- 
mans emigrate to the United States. “a 
More sayings ascribed to Christ are reported — * ’ 
as having been among the papyri discovered — 
by Professors Grenfell and Hurst, and the an- 
nouncement made at a recent meeting in Lon- 
don was thought worthy of a long cable dis- 
patch to the New York Sun. rm drake hl 
they do not appear to add anything to our 
knowledge of Christ, but the dispatch is evi- 
dence of popular interest in whatever is be-— 
lieved to be in any way rel related mee 


Presbyterian cletgyanall 

against the Presbyterian an weal ra 
tion’s New York city dep 

forth under the title, Best New B % 
Subjects of Religion and T DRY, | 
on Old Testament History by P 
Preserved Smith of Amherst C 
fessor Smith, once a Presb: 1, 
Congregationalist. Some of the 
condemning the Board, advertise t y' 
pedia Britannica. a 


The exchange of pulpits between Rev. J. D. 
Dingwell of Amesbury, ppt fing: : 
Barrow, the Negro pastor of the Zion C a, 
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gational Church of Haverhill, is probably an 
unusual incident in our ecclesiastical history. 
But we hope it is so only because Negro Con- 
gregational ministers are few in New England. 
At any rate the poet Whittier’s home town 
honored his memory by giving a cordial wel- 
come to the colored preacher, who is a recent 
graduate of Yale Divinity School. 


It is of the essence of Puritanism to attempt 
conquests which seem to the world extremely 
doubtful with confidence in an unseen Power 
which is supreme. This is one reason why 
young men seek to be ministers. Perhaps 
President Eliot had this fact in mind the other 
day when he greeted 'the students of Harvard 
Divinity School, saying, ‘‘ The Christian minis- 

‘try is now the most adventurous profession in 
the world, and for that reason I welcome you 
as men intending to undertake it.’’ 


There are theoretical pessimists and prac- 
tical optimists, and theoretical optimists and 
practical pessimists. H. G. Wells, the bril- 
liant and suggestive English writer of fiction 
and social imaginings, has recently, in a de- 
bate with R. J. Campbell, avowed himself one 
of the former. He says that he ‘“‘can get 
along all right with the world as it is by 
working hard and doing what lies nearest,” 
but he does not believe that the universe gives 
us grounds for “‘ believing at all that the heart 
of things is good.” 


Rutgers College, New Jersey, has devised the 
latest refinement in the noble art of solicita- 
tion of funds for educational institutions. 

The presidents of not a few institutions beg 
rather than teach, but to Rutgers has been 
left the scheme of giving lists of names of 
friends and alumni of the college to the stu- 
dents, and then excusing them from recita- 
tions and sending them throughout the state 
posthaste to raise $4,000 within twenty-four 
hours in order to clinch an offer of $1,000. 
This will interest Dr. Pearsons. 


The Protestant Episcopal Cathedral scheme 
‘in New York city languishes for lack of 
funds. New York city officials have just 

awarded a contract for the construction of a 
public school which will cost $500,000, cover 
‘a plot 200 x 75 feet and accommodate 4,500 
pupils. It is the school and not the church 
now that has the vast reserve of money back 
of it, and as state functions increase and the 
state looms larger and larger in the public’s 
_ eye the disparity will be felt more and more, 
unless there is a very marked change in per- 
; sonal loyalty to the church. , 


An admirable appeal has just been issued 
by the board of temperance and moral reform 
; of the Methodist Church in Canada, setting 
forth the perils which Canada faces from a 
too strenuous political partisanship and from 
_debauching of the electorate by the money 
power. No finer statement of Christian civic 
ethics have we seen of late. It shows that 
"conditions in Canada are much like our own, 
but it also shows that Canadian church offi- 
cials acting in an official capacity are much 
freer to impose their opinions and eonvictions 
on the rank and file, and to sound an alarm. 


_ The papers of Kobe, Japan, are extremely 
laudatory in their references to Miss A. L. 
Howe, who leaves the principalship of the 
Kobe kindergarten school, which place she 

as held since 1888, being invited to Kobe 
y the ladies of the First Congregational 
Church after consultation with the American 
Board. She has trained many of the best 
ergarteners in Japan, translated into 
panese many of Froebel’s works, super- 
rised the Shoei Yochien training school, and 
n countless ways bettered the child life of 
pan. She now goes to the Chicago Kinder- 
Training School. 


ax, ears P. Lunn, the stalwart and versa- 
2 English Free Churchman, is again in this 
1 He is editor of the Church Review 


of Reviews and of the publication known as 
Travel, and has been identified with under- 
takings like the reunion conferences at Grin- 
delwald in former years that looked toward 
Christian unity. He is an ardent Passive Re- 
sister and in defense of his principles has 
been summoned before the magistrates and 
has had some of his goods sold. He pre- 
sented cogently at Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, the other day, the case of the opponents 
of the Education Bill. He will doubtless be 
asked to speak on the subject in the different 
cities which he is to visit. 


Prof. Williston Walker of Yale points out 
in the Yale Alumni Weekly that the essay 
of Jonathan Edwards on the Trinity, which 
Prof. G. P. Fisher has just edited and pub- 
lished, is more Athanasian in its type than 
the Christology of the leaders of even the 
conservative camp of New England theology 
during the first half of the nineteenth century 
was. He does not hesitate to say that the 
principal reason why the essay remained so 
long unpublished may have been because of 
this divergence of opinion. Professor Walker 
does not think it probable that any one in 
the modern world will be greatly influenced 
“by this ingenious attempt to advance our 
knowledge of this Christian mystery.” 


Congratulations to the Church Building 
Society on the way it has been waking up 
New England the past month! Its series of 
meetings in large cities just concluded has 
given not a few people a new sense of the im- 
portance of this right arm of the denomina- 
tional extension. New Englanders are learn- 
ing, too, that in contributing to the society 
they are not merely helping far away organi- 
zations in the West to houses of worship, but 
are actually strengthening the stakes here in 
the East. Six young churches in New York 
and Brooklyn have recently asked for an ag- 
gregate of $50,000 from the society and last 
year Massachusetts received from the society 
$3,600 more than she put into its treasury. 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


Dr. S. W. Dike’s opposition to the Boston 
Union Conference was the case of an expert 
in divorce reform opposing marriage, and pre- 
ferring a loose union. 


42% 


I have not seen so much tobacco smoke 
about a deliberative body since I reported a 
Protestant Episcopal General Convention, as 
IT saw at the American Federation of Labor 
Convention in Faneuil Hall last week. To 
be sure, at the Protestant Episcopal General 
Convention it was a luxury and came between 
sessions. At the Federation of Labor Con- 
vention it seemed to be a necessity, and was 
as parliamentary as Mr. Gompers’s rulings. 

For two weeks now this body of several 
hundred men has been deliberating on issues 
which deeply interest themselves and the 
public also. Two distinct camps have ex- 
isted among them, conservative individualists, 
led by President Gompers and John Mitchell 
of the Miners’ Union of Pennsylvania, and 
the socialists, led by Max Hayes. The effort 
to unhorse President Gompers has failed, a 
straight vote on the issue of socialism has 
resulted in the rout of the socialist faction, 
and the federation opens its new year with 
conservative men in control. In dealing with 
the vexed Miller case, which involves the 
principle of the ‘‘ open shop,” the temporiz- 
ing report of the committee of resolutions was 
overruled by the convention, and an amend- 
ment inserted putting the federation on rec- 
ord as still insisting on union labor in all 
national, state and municipal work. This 
may come in time but it should have law 
back of it. So long as the law is as it is now 
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President Roosevelt and all others in execu- 
tive positions will, if they are courageous and 
law abiding, insist that places shall be open 
to all, and not be reserved for a class. 


eee 


I was much interested— being a journalist— 
in a whirlwind speech by a Chicago Irishman 
of the ascetic type, who described the extent 
to which trade unions have terrorized the great 
newspapers of the country. ‘‘We say they 
must have union pressmen, union printers, 
union stenographers, yes, union newsboys,”’ 
said he. I was surprised that he stopped 
there. How long will it be before they say, 
‘*You must have union reporters, union edi- 
tors’? ? I see nothing in principle to justify 
stopping the demand where it now ceases. 


Par 


The committee on resolutions of this deliber- 
ative body has a tremendous task. Hundreds 
of resolutions on all sorts of subjects are sub- 
mitted; these have to be sifted out; and the 
saner ones among them reported back to the 
convention for action. I was glad to hear a 
resolution recommitting the federation to the 
principle of one day’s rest in seven for labor 
passed without a dissenting vote; and de- 
lighted to see the moral indignation aroused 
by the committee’s evasive report on a peti- 
tion to have the federation warn central labor 
unions against so-called labor carnivals. The 
committee said that if laboring men wished 
to get their amusement that way they should 
be allowed to pay for it. Whereupon a storm 
broke loose. Personal testimony was given as 
to the “‘fake’’ character of these shows; of 
their dishonesty in dealing with labor unions; 
of their using the mask of organized labor’s 
approval to fleece workingmen and the public; 
of their nastiness and libidinous character. 
The committee’s report was snowed under. 


ee ae 


It was a fascinating group of men to watch. 
Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic, Republican, Democrat and Socialist sat 
side by side. Long experience as debaters in 
the lower unions has given the delegates 
power to think on their feet and to say what 
they have to say in a terse way. 


ee 


Seldom has Socialism, as such, been more 
severely indicted, in so few words, as in the 
closing sentences of President Gompers’s 
speech, preceding the vote on the federation’s 
attitude toward Socialism. He said: 


I have studied your philosophy. I have 
read your economics in English and German. 
J have heard your leaders. I have watched 
the procedure of your movement the world 
over, and I have watched your tacties for 
more than thirty years. I have been closely 
associated with many of you, and know how 
you think and what you propose. I know 
what you have up your sleeve. I am entirely 
at variance with your philosophy and your 
tactics. Economically, you are unsound. 
Socially, you are wrong. Industrially, you 
are an impossibility. 


Secretary of the Navy Moody has done well 
in standing by Admiral Evans, whose scathing 
condemnation of a naval court constituted to 
try an officer guilty of drunkenness and scan- 
dalous conduct—their verdict being weak and 
non-committal—naturally stirred the friends of 
the derelict and pilloried officials to protest 
against the admiral’s reproof as technically il- 
legal. Secretary Moody states that the depart- 
ment, in view of the evidence before the court, 
believes that the admiral was actuated in his 
verdict ‘‘ by a high sense of duty and inspired 
by a regard for the honor and welfare of the 
service.’’ Massachusetts’ recent representa- 
tives in the Navy Department—ex-Secretary 
Long and Secretary Moody—are not precisely 
the sort of men before whom the few drunk- 
ards and immoral men in the Navy have 
found it most advantageous to appear. 
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Connecticut Congregationalists Confer 


The thirty-seventh annual conference of 
churches met, Nov. 17, in the Church of the 
Redeemer, New Haven, city of Leonard Bacon, 
father of the conference, and of Sarah Pier- 
pont, the elect lady toward whom Jonathan 
Edwards exercised his freedom of the will. 
it used to be said in Hartford that New 
Haven is a one-horse town and Yale College 
is the horse. Ordinarily, it is true, Yale isa 
great local force. She diffuses her lux et veri- 
tas around her and they of the city flourish 
like the grass of the earth; but just now the 
melancholy days are come; they came via 
Princeton Junction, and even the Divinity 
School has a chastened air and a Presbyterian 
bine. 

But the conference took its hue, not from a 
defeated university, but from its own inspir- 
ing theme, The Kingdom of God. The pro- 
gram committee brought forward two profes- 
sors, nine pastors, two secretaries, a judge, a 
superintendent, a missionary and two ladies 
to tell us whereunto it was likened, with the 
delicate implication also that of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. In addition, Judge Epaph- 
roditus Peck of Bristol was chosen moderator. 

The Scriptural doctrine of the kingdom, 
ably presented by Professor Geer of Hartford 
Seminary, Rey. Messrs. Luckey of New Haven, 
West of Norwich and Montgomery of Bridge- 
port, laid a solid foundation for the discus- 
sion. Jonathan Edwards, the noblest New 
England representative of the kingdom, was 
pictured personally and philosophically by 
\Prof. Williston Walker of Yale. The interior 
-working of the kingdom was illustrated in the 
forcible papers of Mrs. Coggswell of Stratford 
-on The Bible in the Home; Pastor Cooledge 
-of Collinsville on Requirements of Church 
Membership; and Superintendent Deane on 
Pedagogies in the Sunday School. 

The theme was restricted Wednesday after- 
noon to what. physicians would call a local 
treatment. ‘The addresses might have been 
headed ©. C. C. C., which being interpreted 
means, Can Congregationalists Carry Con- 
necticut ? They ought to. Their two United 
States senators, the governor of the state 
and 64,000 other luminiaries belong to their 
churches, so that an Episcopalian might say, 
“Tt is the most hopelessly Congregational 
state in the Union.”’ 

But they have troubles of theirown. Among 
them are the feeble churehes of the hills, 
whose problems were treated by the pastor of 
Northfield, of whom it is sufficient to state that 
if every field could have such a Grant, the 
enemy would make unconditional surrender. 
Rey. F. S. Hyde, from that port of entry, 
Groton, gave an optimistie view of the immi- 
gration peril, falsely so called. Into the state 
last year came 16,855 foreigners, chiefly from 
southern Europe; but the speaker demon- 
strated that if there be any virtue and if there 
be any praise, it did not all come over in the 
Mayflower. 

Miss Rosetta M. Reynolds of the State 
Missionary Society, explained the difficulties 
and triumphs of rural evangelization, citing 
the expression of a deacon on one occasion. 
“Tt is 200 years since any one joined this 
church, and we have forgotten the form of ad- 
mission.”’ Judge Welch of Torrington spoke 
wittily on Why Men Do Not Attend Church. 
He showed conclusively enough that the genie 
is out of the bottle, but how to get him back 
again, that is the difficulty. 

The excellent and appropriate sermon was 
on Love, the Law of the Kingdom, by Rev. 
A. J, Haynes of New Haven, and the confer- 
ence closed after a brilliant address by Rey. 
8S. G. Fullerton of Bridgeport on Christian 
Socialism, a strong paper by Mr. Don O. Shel- 
ton of New York on America and the King- 
dom, and a stirring appeal on The King- 
dom’s Worldwide Sway, by Rey. C, E. Ewing 
of Unionville. 

Aside from the important regular business 


of the conference, the special features were: a 
unanimous vote in favor of restricting the 
number of saloons to one in a thousand with a 
minimum license of $1,000; an advoeaey of the 
order of deaconesses wherever possible, with 
particular reference to the training provided 
for young women in our seminaries; a resolu- 
tion commending Federation with the Metho- 
dist Protestants and United Brethren ; and an 
apt minute on the overture of the Memorial 
Congregational Church at Plymouth, Mass., 
adroitly framed so as to avoid being a judge 
and divider in a local contest, ending with a 
pious hope of church union—though whether 
the minute will prove a peacemaker or a piece- 
breaker doth not yet appear. 
The Plymouth resolutions read as follows: 


Resolved, That we are not in a position to 
express an opinion or judgment concerning 
questions of merely local interest in the 
churches of Plymouth; but that this confer- 
ence, in which our thoughts have been up- 
lifted to the greatness of the kingdom of God 
in the world, regards the more conspicuous 
realization of the unity of the churches as an 
object supremely to be desired ; that for this 
end, in obedience to the Master’s word, ‘* Let 
the dead bury, their dead,”’ our Congregational 
churches so far and so fast as possible, should 
bury past ecclesiastical controversies; that, 
while as fellow helpers to the truth, we re- 
spect ecreedal differences, we should not as 
Christians exalt them as walls of separation 
between brethren ; 

Resolved therefore, That we should regard 
it as a happy sign for the new day of Christ’s 
coming, if in the town of Plymouth, Mass., 
where our liberty of worshlp was first planted 
in New England, all descendants of the 
original church of our Pilgrim forefathers 
should again be united in one covenant as a 
Church of Christ. 


The social hour and banquet followed by 
after-dinner addresses proved, aS usual, one 
of the mellowest occasions of the year. Dr. 
Phillips, our genial host and toastmaster, had 
marshaled a rare group from the press and 
pulpit of New Haven. The Jewish rabbi 
took everybody by storm in his devout and 
felicitous address, including the statement, 
““As I have observed the godly life of my 
neighbor, Dr. Phillips, and seen the good 
works of his people, I have felt like saying 
with one of ‘old, ‘ Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian.’’’ Yea, verily, such is the 
fellowship of this little commonwealth, and 
such the privilege of this corner of the king- 
dom, that a Connecticut Congregationalist 
feels like saying to every man, “‘ I would to God 
that thou wert both almost and altogether 
such as I am.” J. C. @. 


LEAVES FROM THE CITY OF ELMS 


Next meeting New London, Second Church. 

Two new churches this year, both Italian, making 
328 in all. 

The Church is the organized love-power of the 
world.— West. 

New Haven extends as far as the East Rock is 
from the West, and is growing 2,000 larger every 
year. 

To make the pastor an ex officio member of the 
conferenee would create a House of Lords in this 
body!—Camp. 

The twentieth century grandmother is no longer 
at home; she is attend'ng a course of lectures on 
parliamentary law.—Mrs. Coggswell. 

Men cannot be clubbed into betterment. Only 
one person in all history has had his disposition 
changed through “ force.””—Fullerton. 

Many shall come from the north of Ireland and 
from the south of Italy and sit down together for 
new service in the kingdom of God.—Hyde. 

If the embers are smoldering, it’ is somebody's 
business to pl¥the bellows; and that Is inspiration 
—blowing upon them with the breath of life.—Grant. 

One paper was made up almost entirely of ques- 
tions. But a fellow-minister remarked that “ or- 
dinarily the writer is as dogmatic as the rest of us." 

What the Jew meant by the kingdom of God 
was about the same thing as the Roman Catholic 
Chureh of the Middle Ages, with cardinals and 
archbishops—all Jews.— Luckey. 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 6-12. What the Heroes of Faith 
Teach Us. Heb. 11: 1-40. 

Not long ago a young woman who has been — 
traveling extensively in Europe was speaking ' 
in my hearing of persons whom she met in her 
year’s absence. ‘‘ And among them all,” she 
went on to say, ‘‘ I cannot recall more than three — 
who impressed me as men or women of faith.” 
Perhaps casual intercourse with others is not 
the best way of determining whether they are 
or are not possessors of faith. We need ‘to 
summer and winter people in order to find 
out their ruling motives. Perhaps, too, when 
we talk about heroes of faith, our minds fly 
to the persons mentioned in the chapter cited 
above and to their noted successors through 
the Christian centuries. We think of the 
martyrs, the confessors, the mystics, the eru- 
saders, the reformers. All honor to them, but 
let us keep our eyes open as well to the — 
‘*heroes in homespun,” to those right about — 
us, of whom it is just as true as of the list — 
mentioned in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 
that the world is not worthy. 


He has lived all his threescore years and f 
more in a quiet New England village. His 
education was ordinary. He is still today, 
even though his head is silvered, as he has 
been for many years, engaged from morning — 
until night in hard manual labor. His busi- — 
ness takes him from house to house and when- — 
ever he drives into a yard the children know 
not only that a good man and a godly man is 
coming, but also a man tender-hearted, gener- 
ous, human, companionable. He has stood 
for temperance reform when it cost him much. — 
He has been the backbone of the loeal church. 
He has adorned his religion on the street and — 
in the shops and it has made him so happy, so 
humble, so hopeful that he has been a living 
epistle constantly commending the gospel. 


Another of my heroes of faith is a city man, — 
college trained, exceptionally well read, with 
unusual appreciation of all that is best in 
poetry, music and art, but for many years he 
has had an infirmity which limits his profes- ==— 
sional opportunities and his sourees of enjoy- 
ment. And yet he seems not merély to have 
aceepted his cross but to have triumphed over 
it. The evenness of his spirit, the cheeriness © 
of his outlook upon life, the unfailing good 
will toward his fellows, the tactful and helpful 
interest in individuals makes him wherever he 
goes, a general favorite. You when you - 
first know him by wondering how he could 
bear the disappointment and the ipline 
which have been his portion, but as you liye 
with him you begin to think of the great un- 
seen reservoirs of supply and wish that you 
could relate your fevered life to them. =p 


She has been out of college a number ¢ 
years now, a large portion of which have be 
years of invalidism. A bright, talented g 
she gave at graduation every yp 


lines, but aside from a bit of verse struck off 
now and then fora friend, shehas done hardly 
anything of note with her pen. 
hers has been the sphere of ce 
longs to the daughter called upon to 
home and take care of and be compan} 
parents. Other classmates have been 
a record in social settlements ant it 
C. A. activities but the periods when 
ical health has been fairly goo 
the periods when there e | 
duty at home. Yet she has 
has clung to hope, she has persis 
_ Everyday heroes and olnt 
these teach us commonplace pi 
the main thing in life and how we! 
ing hold of God and Christ may 
duty prove strong to do and 
the will of God. 
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The Scientific Basis of Religious Faith 


Religion When Subjected to Scientific Tests Not at a Disadvantage 


By PROF. 


siderable portion of the intelli- 
blic seems to be unwisely surren- 
scientific basis upon which 
true faith’ in Christianity reposes. The 
error arises from a too ready assent to 
the proposition that religious faith rests 
upon a basis entirely separate from faith 
in ordinary, especially scientific, affairs, 
and from overlooking the part which au- 
thority plays in all the most important 
matters of human concern. Demonstra- 
tion and yerification play as important a 
part i in religious instruction as they do in 
secular. In the field of inductive science, 
as well as in that of religion, faith plays 
a most important part; being there in- 
deed, as in religion, the very ‘‘ substance 
of things hoped for, and the evidence of 
things not seen.”’ 

Demonstration has no place in inductive 
science, nor in any. of the practical affairs 
of life. It belongs to pure mathematics, 
which deals entirely with hypothetical 
quantities. Whenever we apply our math- 
ematical formulas to real objects, an ele- 
ment of uncertainty comes in. Six times 
one is six. But when we say that six 
times one bushel are six bushels, we never 
can be perfectly sure of our bushel. . 


EXACT KNOWLEDGE IMPOSSIBLE 


Ney “The engineers of the Topographical 
_ Survey have spent an immense amount of 


valuable time in measuring off a base-line’ 


in the Connecticut Valley. We hope 
their measurements are nearly correct; 
but it is too much to hope, even, that 
they are absolutely correct, and that this 
base-line of a mile or more in length does 
not vary a hair’s-breadth from the truth. 
- When we consider that this base-line is to 
be multiplied over and over again in ex- 
tending . trigonometrical measurements 
across the entire continent, it is easy to 
see how a considerable error may creep 
into our final calculations. The most 
that our engineers pretend to claim is 
that their measurements are approxi- 
mately correct. Astronomers still con- 
fess that they do not know the distance 
- of the sun from the earth to within a 
quarter of a million. miles, or ten times 
the distance around the earth; which is 
certainly not a small margin of error. 

Or if we take chemistry as the typical 
illustration of inductive science, we shall 
- find that even there we are dealing largely 

with uncertainties. Chemistry has the 
sadvantage, within a limited range, of 

having complete control of the elements 
: with which we are dealing. We are sup- 
- posed to carefully weigh and measure 
everything that we put into the crucible, 
and our instruments of precision are cer- 
tainly wrought up to a wonderful degree 
of accuracy; and yet all intelligent chem- 
ists are prepared to acknowledge that 
- many elements of importance may es- 
cape their observation. A half-century 
ago the new elements, cesium and rubid- 
jum were discovered by Bunsen only 
after he had evaporated forty-four tons 
of the mineral spring water which con- 
ained them; while it is only within a 
months that the new element radium 


has been discovered, with its many mar- 
velous properties. Chemistry has not 
yet completed its demonstrations or per- 
fected its verifications. 


OUR DAILY LIVING BASED ON 
PROBABILITIES 


But chemistry and the mathematical 
sciences are far from covering the whole 
field of human activity. In other realms 
the demand for faith is indefinitely 
greater. It is no less true now than it 
has always been, that no man knows what 
a day may bring forth; else why should 
we wish for a daily newspaper? Even 
our weather bureau, with all the resources 
of the civilized world at its command, 
cannot foretell a storm more than twenty- 
four hours in advance, and even within 
that limit is correct only three times out 
of four. In certain matters where aver- 
ages are concerned, calculations of the 
future can be made with approximate ac- 
curacy ; as in case of life insurance. But 
the very existence of life insurance com- 
panies is dependent upon the belief that 
no one can foretell the length of any par- 
ticular individual’s life; while in all mat- 
ters involving the action of the human 
will (and they constitute the principal 
affairs, of life), mathematical, or what 
some people call scientific, accuracy in 
forecasting results is entirely out of the 
question. Wecan calculate the orbit of 
a comet, but we cannot foretell the career 
of the new-born infant nestling in its 
mother’s arms. 

And yet all the activities of life are 
based upon calculations concerning the 
future, none of which can be “‘ verified 2’ 
until they have come to pass. This is no 
less true in science than in religion. In 
a large part of the most important affairs 
of life the lamp of the past sheds but a 
flickering light upon the future; and yet, 
the light which it does shed, being all we 
have, is of immense importance. In pro- 
portion as man retains a clear knowledge 
of the past, and acts upon its probabil- 
ities, does he become a progressive being. 
Indeed, the chief difference between say- 
age races and civilized nations springs 
from the fact that the civilized races 
have retained the knowledge acquired by 
the experience of the past, and make that 
the basis from which they reach out 
towards perfection. The scientific man 
of today sees farther into the future than 
his predecessors did, because he stands 
upon their shoulders; and so, in general, 
the progress of civilization is due to the 
fact that, having proved all things that 
have gone before, it holds on with a firm 
grasp to that which isgood. He is avery 
foolish scientific investigator who sets at 
work without first finding out what has 
already been done. 

All this is equally true of religion. The 
Christianity of the future must grow out 
of the Christianity of the past. The 
foundation stone of our Christian hope 
is an historical fact in which we believe 
upon the very best of evidence. A part 
of that evidence, no doubt, is the verifi- 
cation of its promises in the peace and 


‘amplest possible manner. 


G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


satisfaction which comes to the indi- 
vidual believer. But the very fact that 
these promises are thus verified to the 
individual believer goes far towards giv- 
ing perfect assurance of the reality of the 
historical facts connected with Christ’s 
nature and work, which is the corner- 
stone of the whole system. It is en- 
tirely false, as well as destructive of all’ 
progress, to say that the fundamental 
facts of Christianity are so obscured by 
doubt that they cannot be taught as doc- 
trines. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S CONFIDENCE IN FACTS. 


Of no scientific fact are we more cer-- 
tain than we are of the existence of an 
eternal, omnipotent, all-wise and most 
merciful God. The scientific investi- 
gator’s inferences of a connection be-- 
tween the effects which he observes. and: 
the causes which he postulates to account 
for them are poorly grounded and feeble- 
in comparison with those which every 
man can draw from his own existence 
and experience to that of God, who is 
over all. Nor is there any scientific fact 
in the material world so well established 
by induction as is that of the free will of 
man. Every man knows that he is the 
author of his own character, and thereby 
allied with divinity in the dignity of his. 
being. Nor does it require any extended 
treatise to prove that man has uniyer- 
sally misused his freedom. Conscience 
makes cowards of us all. Our jails and 
state prisons, our standing armies and 
roving navies, our elaborate constitu- 


‘tions and legal provisions to protect the: 


weak from the rapacity of the strong, 
and indeed the unceasing cry of sorrow 
and despair that arises from even the 
most favored centers of civilization re- 
veal to us a world that is revelling in 
unspeakable moral disorder, 

In looking for a remedy for these dis- 
orders and a cure for these deep-seated 
ills no intelligent observer can fail to see 
that Christianity rises to such a superior 
height that no other religious system is 
worthy of comparison with it. The per- 
son of Christ as portrayed in the Bible 
commends itself as the sublimest concep- 
tion within the reach of the human mind. 
The portraiture of him in the Bible is so 
perfect that human hands have not been 
able to improve it. No Life of Christ 
has anything like the charm or the air of 
truthfulness which the four Gospels have. 


TEACHING THE CHRISTIAN FACTS 


The facts of Christianity are as worthy 
of being taught as any other historical 
facts are. Indeed, no other facts of past 
history are so well substantiated by so 
great a variety of evidence as are those 
pertaining to the nature, the life and 
the work of Jesus Christ. It is a curi- 
ous thing to say that these facts should 
not be taught, because they rest on 
*‘authority,’’ and not on ‘‘demonstration - 
and verification.’’ In the sense in which 
the word is used they are verified in the 
The preacher- 
who proclaims them rightly speaks with 
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authority, summing up the conclusions of 
the ages and appealing for support by the 
innate convictions of all his hearers. 

We shall be indeed in a strange condi- 
tion if we teach nothing in our schools 
but what the individual can ‘‘demonstrate 
and verify.”’ Ninety-nine one hundredths 
of what every one believes he receives on 
authority. We believe the theories of 
astronomy, because expert mathemati- 
cians and observers tell us that they be- 
lieve them. How many of us can intelli- 
gently read Newton’s Principia or get 
any important knowledge of the stars by 
looking into a telescope? How many of 


us know enough of the forms of fossil 
life to interpret intelligently the signifi- 
cance of a fish scale found in the Devo- 
nian Rocks? How does an Eastern in- 
vestor learn that it is safe for him to 
invest in a mine in the Rocky Mountains 
or Alaska? It does not take long reflec- 
tion to see that for the most of our prac- 
tical knowledge we depend on “‘ expert tes- 
timony.’’ Such witness we have in that 
of the apostles and the early Church, who 
were the contemporaries of Christ, and 
who preserved their faith in the face of 
every possible opposition; and their tes- 
timony has been supported by the results. 


Theology and James Lane 


Not that Mr. James Lane Allen has 
donned an Edinburgh gown. It is only 
as a dogmatie denier of dogma that he 
has any dealings with theology. 

To his wide and respectful constituency 
Mr. Allen is first of alla prose-poet. He 
interprets nature, who speaks to him a 
various language. He finds tongues in 
trees, rhapsodies in hemp; and he draws 
a music from the very mud. The writer 
of A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath 
has securely proved himself an artist of 
high degree. Is there anything over 
which such an English style would not 
cast a halo? Said an old Welshman of a 
young preacher, ‘‘God help that man to 
speak the truth, for people will believe 
whatever he tells them.”’ 

Moreover, this artist’s love of the beau- 
tiful does not forsake him when he trav- 
erses the higher reaches of life. What 
nobility of conduct he exacts of his char- 
acters! If occasionally he introduces sex 
questions it is not after the manner of 
some of his fellow-craftsmen, for he never 
fails to be chivalrous. There is a beauty 
of holiness in the life of the spirit which 
he pursues with a passion not seldom 
found in company with reverent agnos- 
ticism. 

But theology, that is Mr. Allen’s black 
beast. The iniquity of creeds he cannot 
away with. Then why does he not leave 
the sensitive subject alone? Such a 
question altogether loses sight of the 
fact that nowadays we depend on the 
novel for our ‘‘peptonized dogmaties.”’ 
The novel is threatening to become the 
fountain-light of all our metaphysical see- 
ing. Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
the parsons are revengefully betaking 
themselves to story-writing? 

Persons fond of decrying theology are 
sometimes detected with considerable the- 
ology in their possession, most of it bad. 
At intervals Mr. Allen becomes militant 
and indulges in nagging negations; when- 
ever he sees a theological head he hits it. 
In vain does he, at other times, sing the 
praises of the wider tolerance; this Don- 
nybrook disposition contradicts his song. 
Naturally the impressiveness of an apos- 
tle of peace is somewhat impaired if his 
olive branch is tied to the end of a shil- 
lelah. 

In The Reign of Law there is a delight- 
ful swain, named David, who repudiates 
**systems of belief which had chilled the 
soul for centuries,’"’ He entertains his 
sweetheart with an account of the varie- 


By D. Baines-Griffiths 


ties of dogmatic statement. This he does 
with the airy ease of one who, having de- 
cided not to enter the ministry, ‘‘had 
stripped his mind. clean and clear of 
dogmas. The theologies of his day, vast 


JAMES LANE 


ALLEN 


tangled thickets of thorns overspreading 
the simple footpath of the pious Pilgrim 
mind, interfered with him no more.’’ 

A prodigy, truly, calculated to discour- 
age an average simple student, conscious 
of n- ability to master many theologies, 
to say nothing of getting the mind “clean 
and clear of all dogmas,” all within the 
brief space of eighteen months ata tni- 
versity. And if David is wonderful at 
doctrinal assimilation, Gabriella is a 
miracle of reflective total abstinence, 
for she modestly declares, ‘‘There is not 
a dogma of my chureh that I have ever 
thought of for a moment, or of any other 
church."’ The gentle reader may remem- 
ber that the story peters out in David’s 
decision to teach physics. 

In his new book, The Mettle of the 
Pasture, Mr, Allen cannot refrain from 
shying a few more brickbats at his darl- 
ing aversion. Pity mingles with patron- 
age as he names the books that were the 
solace of Rowan Meredith’s forbears. 

‘|. Pollock’s Course of Time; the 
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The picture of their Master and his work 

is perfect. His promises are continually | 
fulfilled, both in the experiences of indi- 

vidual Christians and of thése of the 

Church at large. Those who would teach 

nothing in our schools but what can be 

‘‘demonstrated and verified” will have 

to limit themselves to the three R’s, and 

leave astronomy, and geology, and his- 

tory, and hygiene, and polities, and even 

patriotism, as well as Christianity, out of 

their curriculum ; for none of these things — 
can be taught with such demonstrative 

certainty that no erratic individuals will 

challenge and dispute the teaching. 


Allen 


slow outpourings of Young, sad sec- 
tary; Milton with the passages on hell 
approvingly underscored—not as great 
poetry, but’ as great doctrine; nowhere 
in the bookcases a sign of the Areopa-_ 
gitica, of Comus and L’ Allegro; but most 
prominent the writings of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, hoarsest of the whole flock of New — 
World theological ravens.”’ 

It does not appear to have occurred to 
Mr. Allen that as a social force Calvyin- 
ism has been one of the gifts of God to 
modern life, and that a doctrine of hell 
may have stood for ethical distinctions 
of great consequence. His treatment of 
Jonathan Edwards is epigrammatic rather 
than generous, Even by the open-air 
writers of our own illuminated genera- — 
tion Edwards has scarcely been excelled 
in a loving appreciation of nature. To 
the man for whom God is all in all na 
ture is necessarily sacramental. Surely 
it adds no cubit to a novelist’s stature to 
join in cheap jibes at a great spiritual 


read. 

Mr. Allen’s discussion of religious j 
teaching is marred by a modernity that 
can be remedied only by something more 
modern. In fact, he seems never to have 
recovered from a sophomoric surprise at 
the revelations of the laboratory. When 
he gravely tells us of a tumble-down 
building that ‘the chemical action of 
the elements had first rotted away the 
shingles,’?’ we are magnanimously dis- 
posed to accept the explanation. Weare — 
prepared also to rejoice with him in the 
fact that the evolutionary hypothesis has 
wrought a vast change in human thought. ~ 
Yet we stop short of identifying the pub- 
lication of Darwin's Origin of Species. 
with the origin of species. One must 
still insist that the moralities and spirit- 
ualities are not everlastingly undone; ~— 
and Homer and Plato may still be read — 
with profit, despite the fact that they are 
hopelessly pre-Copernican. 

By confusing the senses in which the 
terms ‘‘nature’’ and “law” are under- 
stood, Mr. Allen at times leaves 
neither for man’s free will nor God’s free 
grace, and he momentarily lapses into a 
pessimism more inexorable than that of 
the ‘‘divines’’ he so much disdains. 
Here is a parable from the plumage: — 
But we have but one set of feathers to 
last us through our threeseore and 
ten—one set of spotless feathers whi 
we are told to keep spotless through 
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‘our liyes in a dirty world. If one gets 
‘broken, broken it stays; if one gets black- 
ened, nothing will cleanse it.”” (A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal, p. 72.) In the same book 
the hero says (p. 131), ‘‘ Every man resists 
temptation only to a certain point; 
every man has his price.’”’ The man 
and woman in A Summer in Arcady 
each come from a long line of immoral 
ancestors. Asfor this pair, nature drives 
them together. But with nature so pow- 
erful how could any action be called 
immoral? Happily, the writer is incon- 


sistent enough to introduce an ethical 
idealism, by which he saves his charac- 
ters’ souls and reveals a higher creed. 
Precisely because they are confident 
that Mr. Allen, retaining a moral youth- 
fulness, has faith in the ‘‘ ever raising level 
of the world’s whitening holiness,’’ not a 
few of his admirers would be glad to see 
him get firmer foundations for his belief. 
We have been told of The Old Faith, 
and The New Science, and The New 
Doubt. We have also been told that in 
religion there is a human, transient 
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element, and an element that is perma- 
nent and divine. ‘The eternal verities,”’ 
said Canon Liddon, ‘“‘do not change 
with our intellectual fashions.’’ Has Mr. 
Allen ever heard of the New Faith? If 
so let him desist from attacking evac- 
uated fortresses, even though many peo- 
ple suppose them still to be oceupied. 

“‘There is in the whole sensitiveness of 
man no spot so touchy as the theolog- 
ical,” says Mr. Allen. To which might 
be added, “‘unless it be the anti-theolog- 
ical.’’ 


Priests and 


** Authority in religion lies primarily in the 
spiritual sense of man. The secret of the min- 
ister’s authority is his power to evoke spirit- 
ual vision in other men.’’ This formed the 
keynote of Dr. Abbott’s third lecture. The 
‘questions of the after-quiz covered a wide™ 
range of problems of vital interest to the 
preacher; only afew, mainly new comers, were 
inclined to question Dr. Abbott’s general posi- 
tion in the lecture; yet in its freshness and 
vigor of presentation and its stimulating and 
inspiring qualities it has approved itself to 
all as the best of the four so far delivered. 


' He elaborated his thought in these words: 


Itt. “THE AUTHORITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY 


The Bible is a book that speaks with au- 
thority. Where did the men who wrote it get 
this authorit}? Not from the Bible itself, for 
it is the product of their utterances; not from 
the Church—Moses spoke before any church 
was organized, the prophets did not belong to 
the hierarchy and were not recognized as 
speakers for the Church, Christ and the 
Apostles were antagonized by the Church; not 
from reason, since there are more affirmations 
than deductions in the Scriptures and the 
most authoritative declarations are not argu- 
mentative at all. The Bible is a book of au- 
thority because, as Coleridge says, ‘‘ It finds 
us.” Man has a spiritual nature that tran- 
seends his social, physical and intellectual 
nature and searches out the deep things of 
God. When the minister preaches to men, his 
words have authority because the men them- 
selves see the truth. The authority lies in 
the preacher because it lies in the heart of the 
hearer and he is able to evoke in the heart 
of his hearer the same voice that has spoken 
in his own heart. If. he has not this power, 
all the authority of books and garments and 
institutions is valueless. - 

Men would not come to church fifty-two 
times a year to hear lectures on literature, 
philosophy, history or nature. They come be- 
cause they want God; and the task of the min- 
ister is so to bring the God men hunger for 
before them that they won’t ask for a reason. 


‘Moody announced forgiveness of sins as au- 


thoritatively as a Catholic priest; and men 
went away believing in the forgiveness of sins 
because the sense of sin and pardon had been 
awakened within their hearts. The authority 
lies within. The authority of the Church lies 
not in something derived through eighteen 
centuries from a magical touch eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, but from the presence of God 
today in the hearts of men whose conscious- 
ness attests the truth of these spiritual reali- 
ties. 

TV. QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 

MINISTRY 

Dr. Abbott finds these qualifications to be: 
spiritual experience, belief, consecration, sym- 
pathy, earnestness, candor, a knowledge of 


the Bible and the adoption of a definite object. 
He said: Christianity is made up of three ele- 


Prophets of the Christian Church 


Dr. Lyman Abbott at Yale 


ments—a great historical fact, the incarna- 
tion; a great movement that has grown out 
of that fact; and a great spiritual experience 
that grows out of faith in that fact and co-op- 
eration in that movement. The minister must 
possess this experience, believe this fact and 
co-operate in that movement. He must sym- 
pathize with the viewpoint of the hostile and 
indifferent and know where to find the rem- 
edies for the sins and sorrows of men—in the 
Book. The most important qualification is a 
clearly defined object in ministry and preach- 
ing. One of the most serious defects of ser- 
mons is that they are without definite object. 
Seminary instruction does not furnish food 
for your congregation any more than a cook- 
book would suffice in place of breakfast; it 
only equips you to supply the food. Men go 
to church to get breakfast and get a cook- 


book—get what men have said about the life 


of God in the hearts of men, 7. e., theology, 
when they came to get the life itself. 

Whether sermons should be delivered ex- 
temporaneously is immaterial; the vital point 
is earnestness in preaching the Word. How 
long a.sermon should be depends on the size 
of what you have to say. People object not 
to long sermons, but to lengthy sermons. The 
bane of the pulpit is hypocrisy, not of the out- 
right kind, but that which comes from saying 
a thing because you think you are expected 
to say it. Candor should be the professional 
virtue of the minister, as courage of the sol- 
dier and. honesty of the merchant. . 


V.. THE MINISTER AS A’ PRIEST 


The feature of this lecture which aroused 
most interest and discussion was the treat- 
ment of the prayer meeting. Many were will- 
ing to go part way with the lecturer, but 
hesitated to go to quite the length he did in 
leaving the members of the congregation to 
their own initiative in prayer meeting attend- 
ance, since some do not discover their talent 
or desire for social expression of their reli- 
gious life until they have been introduced by 
another. 

Dr Abbott expressed himself thus : 

Every church ought to have some service, 
presumptively once a week, for the expression 
of its religious life, not for public instruction. 
This meeting will be attractive only to those 
who have a religious life and who desire to 
express itin common. We Congregationalists 
have too often made the mistake of judging 
spirituality by quantity. I should not try to 
get alarge prayer meeting, nor urge my peo- 
ple to go. Be satisfied with afew who want 
to make such an expression of their religious 
life and the meetings will have more power 
and do more good. You may have other 
weekly meetings of a purely lecture or Bible 
class nature, but you will make a great mis- 
take if you contrive by special social, intellec- 
tual and musical attractions to get into the 
prayer meetings men and women not in sym- 
pathy with its spirit, tone and purpose. A 
man may be a good Christian and not go to 
prayer meeting. He may find the best expres- 


sion of his religion in daily life or in liturgical 
service. You cannot set up your own spirit- 
ual life as a standard and then judge all men 
by it. 

The prophet interprets God to man; the 
priest interprets man to God. We Congrega- 
tionalists have fallen into the error of thinking 
that the priesthood is abolished. Can a man 
not speak for himself? No! Men want some 
one to interpret the shadowy, vague spiritual 
experiences of their hearts in such a way that 
they shall through his words give expression 
to them to the Father, just as men need a Wag- 
ner to give expression to their innate appre- 
ciation of music. The impression which leads 
people to go late to church and think that they 
are early enough if in time for the sermon 
arises from our undue emphasis upon the lat- 
ter. Preparation for public prayer should be 
made by private prayer and by reading of the 
prayers of theages. I hope the time is not far’ 
distant when Congregationalists will make far 
larger use of these liturgies of the ages. But 
intercessory prayer for others in private is 
the way by which one comes to walk on the 
highway of prayer in public service, instead of 
merely blazing his way. 


Vl. MINISTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND THE NEW 


The system of priests and sacrifices Israel 
had in common with pagan nations, but the 
order of the prophets was unique. | In other 
religions there have been seers and soothsayers 
with claims and functions somewhat resem- 
bling theirs, but the contrasts have been 
greater than the resemblances. Moses was 
the first; Paul, Peter, James and John, the 
last. Their first and essential characteristic 
was that they claimed to be representatives of 
God. <A prophet is a speaker for another. 
This speaking for God distinguishes the true 
prophet from the false, not that his prophecies 
always come true or are always of a higher 
moral standard. ‘The false prophet, with ‘*‘ his’ 
ear to the ground” to catch the current of 
publie sentiment, speaks for men and cries, 
‘Peace, peace! when there is no peace,’’ 
bringing the plan that he sees they want. 

Yet the prophet claims no superiority over 
othermen. A philosophy of divine immanence 
underlies his teaching. He does not believe 
that he is inspired more than other men, only 
that he has heard the voice. He has not lost 
his personality, but the message, mingling 
with his personality, transforms him. The 
prophets disavow a strong sense of innate 
power. Nor do they draw their power from 
their audiences, but from this sense of the liv- 
ing God speaking through them. Idealists 
and intuitionalists in getting their message, 
they are practical men in giving it. Insight 
leads to foresight. Foresight and hopefulness 
gives them their splendid courage. Rk. G. Cc. 


The Protestant element of the Established 
Church of Seotland is organizing to combat 
increasing ritualism and sacerdotalism. 


Dear to the child, and to the childlike heart, 

In East or West, the story-teller’s art. 

Whether of fairy realms the vision be 

To turbaned folk beneath some Indian tree ; 

Or grouped in winter round our Northern fire 

We read or tell of some young heart’s desire. 

“ Magic is dead,” they say, “ The fairies bring 
Their charms no more to mountain, mead or spring,” 
Yet what enchantment could than this be more 
Which brings the magic carpet to my door? 

In the Arabian tale the fairy Paribanou 
sells magic gifts to three princely broth- 
ers. One buys a perspective glass which 
enables him to see what he desires, how- 
ever distant. Another has the apple 
which heals in even the most fatal illness. 
A third obtains the magic carpet on 
which one has but to seat himself and be 
wherever his heart desires. 
But, be it noted, the fairy did 
not sell the magic carpet to 
the man she loved. She might 
cater to his other wishes, but 
not to wandering fancy in a 
husband, 

This magic carpet of the 
story is a parable of the world’s 
desire. It is the paradox of 
humanity that we are devoted 
to ourselves and yet eagerly 
desirous to get away from self. 
The king wearies of his throne, 
the captain, of armies or of 
industries, of his successes and 
responsibilities. Day dreams 
are the poor man’s happiness. 
The cloud of destiny hangs over 
us all in a world 

Where but to think is to be full 
of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs. 

For a little we would light 
at least a little lamp of fancy 
that will seem like sunlight 
under the shadow of the cloud. 

To this desire of forgetful- 
ness all the ways of man 
bear witness. Gautama even 
founded his religion on its per- 
manent pursuit. Folk tales and 
fairy tales are the immortal 
forms of art. Sinbad and Guylli- 
ver, Don Quixote and Robinson 
Crusoe are remembered where 
Raamses and Tamerlane are faint shadows 
on memory’s wall. He who brings the 
magic carpet to our door is always sure 
of welcome. Itis the one gift which men 
will not forget or refuse. Forit, or even 
for its counterfeits they are content to 
pay the fatal price of the surrender of 
their self-command. 

One of the great world-problems rises 
out of the unholy power these violent ap- 
petites wield over the souls ofmen. Stim- 
ulants and sedatives, wine, tobacco, opium 
and all the hideous array of drugs that 
give forgetfulness or spur the soul to vis- 
ions—how willing men are to call the de- 
monsin! And shall we not replace their 
power and fence them from the soul with 
a little harmless self-forgetting? May 
not books at times supply the magic car- 
pet which opens wide fields to the soul yet 
leaves it in serenity of self-control? 

What, then, is a magic-carpet book? 
Can we define its qualities? And have 
we a right to use them for forgetting? 


Copyright, 1903, 
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Magic Carpet Books 


Stories that Cheer But Not Inebriate 


By STEPHEN VAN OGDEN 

There are books enough and carpet can be 
had by the yard at a hundred shops in 
town. We know the magic book because 
it takes us out of self and into sunlit fields 
where the air we breathe is inspiriting and 
the company delightful. No one sits 
twice on a carpet that declines to go. At 
least we must have life and movement, the 
swift onward flow of power. 

For restful hours the soul craves sun- 
shine also. Few come twice to the prob- 
lem books or the studies of pathology. 
“‘Heart easing mirth”’ is often the con- 
ductor of the voyage, or smiling humor. 
For it is rest we seek and laughter brings 
it when she comes, lifting us out of our- 


~~ 


selves until we feel the stirring of a dif- 
ferent life and watch its movement for 
an hour with the bright aloofness of the 
heavenly witnesses untroubled by per- 
plexities and fears. 

Each year there come to us a few of 
these most restful and delightful books. 
They are not always the greatest books of 
the time: measured by sale and public 
chatter, but they have a hold on the years 
to come by dint of charm and humor. 
We may realize, as we read them, like a 
conscientious mother watching her chil- 
dren, that there might be room for crit- 
icism if our love would let us look: but 
are content to love with half closed eyes. 
It is enough for us that they are ours. 

Such a book, for most of us, is Mrs. 
Wiggin’s Rebecca. The story moves on 
familiar New England ground and its 
characters are the stock in trade of the 
American novelist—the New England 
spinster and the New England child, But 
the touch of humorous insight has made 


From the Magie Forest 


them live. Such a book is Edward Stew_ 
art White’s The Magic Forest which takes- 
us to the Northern wilderness and makes« 
us an inmate of the Indian villages. Such 
another is Frederick Palmer’s The Vaga— 
bond, with the splendid vigor of its boy 
and man in following his dreams, Such. 
another, with more of the cloud of des- 


» tiny to shadow it, is The Little Shepherd: 


of Kingdom Come, by John Fox, Jr. 
Even in the too luxurious forests of Mr. 
Deeping’s fancy in Uther and Igraine we- 
may wander and enjoy. If we love the- 
light play of humor and love among the 
springtime flowers, Miss Thurston will 
lead us On the Road to Aready. And. 
when we sigh for the clang of 
swords we have Stephen Crane- 
and Robert Barr in The 
O’Ruddy, Mrs. M. E. M. Davis. 
in The Little Chevalier, or the 
resounding Adventures of Ger— 
ard by A. Conan Doyle. 

There remains then, perhaps, 
in the background of some- 
reader’s mind the question 
whether as inheritors of the 
Puritan tradition we are free of” 
this world of the magic carpet. 
Puritanism in England, we re- 
member, has long had a heavy 
charge to meet, because it did. 
so much to kill out the innocent: 
folk and fairy tales of the 
people. Buton the other hand, 
it was the Puritan spirit which 
created the two great magic— 
carpet books of the time before 
the modern novel, each of which 
in its own sphere stands at the 
head of its class. There has 
been no religious allegory like 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and there has been no ad- 
venture tale so creative in its 
influence as Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe. 

To the old Puritan question, 
‘Have we a right to be takem. 
out of our ordinary life by- 
books of the imagination? ”’ the 
modern answer, in view of the 
recreative needs of mind and soul, is a 
question from the other side, ‘‘ Have we a- 
right not to be?”’ To the old arguments. 
of the temptation to waste of time and 
dissipation of energy this modern age is. 
ready to reply that it counts it all joy 
when it falls into this particular tempta— 
tion. The peril has shifted from sup— 
pression to exuberant lawlessness; 
the man of the Puritan inheritance m 
not blink the fact that the present feel 
ing, although nearer the true thought, is. 
in its own way still a peril. 

We have a right, or even it may be a. 
duty to take passage for the recreative: 
fields of our forgetful dreams, but we 
have no such right until we have earned. 
our fare, The printed book is but the 
lineal successor of the village story-teller~ 
who gathered his hearers about the even — 
ing fire or in the tent on stormy days. 
He never presumed to offer himself as a, 
rival to the war and hunting parties or te» 
the needful drudgery of the women. 
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The real charm of the magic carpet 
-grows out of contrast with the life which 
is left behind. Our work lends color to 
our dreams. It would be an egotist, in- 
«deed, who could console a weary hour by 
‘tranced reading of his own autobiog- 
raphy. For the real weariness of life is 
the companionship: of self and the cloud 
is the cloud of our own cares and fears 
-and failures. The rest and healing of 
‘the magic carpet is in change from which 
‘we come back with a fresh eye to dis- 
‘tinguish between shadows and realities 
sand rested nerves to endeavor and endure. 

For these excursions the old books are 
est. One of the delusions incident to 
‘the modern plethora of stories is that we 
must have a new one for each fresh jour- 
ney into the restful land of dreams. How 
the little children laugh at us who, when 
a favorite tale is told, draw closer and 
say: “Tell it ’gen, Papa. Please tell it 
*gen.”’ How the old Greeks would stare 
who listened to the Iliad and the Odyssey 
all their lives with ever fresh apprecia- 
tion! I delight in the imaginative capac- 
ity and fidelity of that friend who tells 
me that she has read one story by Dickens 
at least fifty times and is just looking 
forward to beginning it again. I have 
my own books, not all of them master- 
pieces, which I know by heart in the 
sense of loving every page of them. 

One needs familiar nooks and favorite 
offlooks in the dream world of his rest. 
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To be a stranger always, in a new land, 
half discerned, never getting beyond first 
introductions to the people, is to live a 
meager and half-hearted life. In travels 
with the magic carpet, as in culture tray- 
els in the world, it is more rewarding to 
spend ten days in one city of romance 
than one day each in ten cities. And all 
the more because with the changes of 
our own life we bring fresh powers of 
vision, nourished by experience, to the 
sights we see. 

These magic carpet journeys are for the 
weary. They are for tired mothers who 
ought, for their children’s sake, to get 
away from their children. One of the 
best things that could happen to the ris- 
ing generation would be to have their 
weary mothers spend an houra day with 
some, in the best sense, diverting book. 
But the real magic carpet seldom stops 
at the house where the nurserymaid 
usurps the mother’s place. Ministers 
ought, now and then, to visit dreamland 
for their congregations’ sake. Wise doc- 
tors might well prescribe the magic ecar- 
pet, as they do a trip to Europe, with a 
nice discrimination of the route. For the 
variety of modern fiction and all the gar- 
nered wealth of the best works of the long 
generations enable us to contrive chimney 
corner vacations which shall enlarge our 
vision of the world as well as fit us for 
pew zest and energy in work when we 
come bright-eyed and rested home. 


The Novelist’s Hunt for a Background 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


The hardest task of the modern professional 
novelist is to find an unappropriated and 
*“catchy” title for his book; his initial prob- 
lem seems to be to find a standing ground for 
the feet of his invention. He has bettered 
tthe famous receipt of Mrs. Glass, and is 
assured that if he can first catch a country 
there will be plenty of hares as he goes nosing 
like a hound on the scent of local color. Some 
of these caterers to the taste of the respectable 
reading public draw over and over again the 
same boy, or man, and girl, with a varying 
background. Give them a stage and they will 
supply the—graven images. ° 

Whenever human nature, in the pages of a 
‘book, is so unreal its novelistic setting inevita- 

‘bly obtains a wholly factitious importance. 
The broken sky line of the background is used 
to distract attention from foreground poverty- 
of invention. In the absence of the hues and 
gradations of genuine feeling, local color is all 
the color thereis. For if the reader can only 
be amused with machinery and description, 
or caught with the spell of some great time 
or name, there is some chance that he may 
not too speedily repent the purchase of the 
book. 

This is not to say, however, that the search 
for an appropriate and interesting background 
is not a legitimate part of the story-teller’s art. 
But the great artist hardly needs to hunt. His 
feet are always on the firm ground of artistic 
reality. Let him give us men and women 
with sufficient force and fire, indeed, and he 


’ might have them live in the same street for a 


dozen books. But he will be wiser—in fact 
his: genius will urge him—to seek variety, or 
vather appropriateness of scene. The unity 
ofeach new drama will require a setting of 
its own. Shakespeare would never have put 
Hamlet in the Forest of Arden or Rosalind in 
Elsinore—he would have felt the incongruity. 
And what would we really care for Arden or 
for Elsinore if it were not for Rosalind, Or- 
lando, Hamlet and the rest? 


wd 


The recent broadening of the field of fiction 
in America has attracted widespread attention. 
We not only have a great increase in the num- 
ber of writers, but their interests in real es- 
tate—to put it in that fashion—are widely 
scattered. In the American stories of the last 
half year, for example, the scenes are laid in 
at least thirty of the states—or two-thirds of 
the whole number. 

New England is no longer the favorite back- 
ground of the author’s fancy. He chronicles 
the life of the great cities, East and West. 
He feels the contrast between luxury and toil 
where mining camp looks down on health re- 
sort in the hills of Colorado, as in Hiram Gar- 
land’s Hesper. The maddening loneliness of 
the California desert is the background in 
Mrs. Peattie’s The Edge of Things. The 
waste lands of the Alaskan North make the 
setting for Jack London’s wonderful dog in 
The Call of the Wild. Mr. Lighton, in The 
Ultimate Moment contrasts the plenty of corn- 
growing Nebraska with the moral barrens of 
politics in its cities, while Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia with their contrasts of the old and new, 
the mountains and the valleys are become the 
mothers of novelists as once they were the 
mothers of statesmen and Presidents. 

War is still on the whole the favorited back- 
ground for the writers of the year, though 
polities—the modern form of civil war—is be- 
coming a close second. Effective use of the 
too hackneyed period of the Civil Wars in 
England, is made by Miss Dix in Blount of 
Breckenhow. But let no one look for Charles 
or Cromwell here. The background isa back- 
ground, the actors make the play. The late 
Henry Seton Merriman set his drama of love 
and conscience against the dark background 
of the Napoleonic age, with but one passing 
glimpse of the emperor, like a baleful fire 
across the scene. Our own war between the 
states still gives material for stirring or would- 
be stirring scenes—best, for reserve and sub- 
ordination, in Mr. Frederick Palmer’s The 
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Vagabond, and Mr. Fox’s Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come. 

If any future historian should attempt to res- 
urrect and analyze the dead and forgotten fic- 
tion of our time, especially the historical fie- 
tion, he might well come to characterize much 
of it as background-ridden. The setting has 
mastered the story and not the story the set- 
ting: Here is a man who has a story to tell or 
the desire to sell a story—which is, after all, a 
different thing. Hepaints it against the back- 
ground of a great historic period—let us say 
the Puritan Revolution in England or the 
American War between the States. But he is 
so little possessed by his story and so over- 
powered by new acquaintance with the great 
issues of the time he studies for a background 
that the latter swamps his sense of proportion. 
** Shall I make a drama of the Commonwealth 
and not bring Cromwell on the stage?’’ he 
asks. ‘* Shall I have a picture of the Civil 
War without the homely face of Lincoln 
and the sturdy form of Grant? Perish the 
thought! ” 

But that is precisely what happens. The 
author’s thought perishes because it is not 
bright enough to endure in the luster of rec- 
ollections and associations which these great 
names bring in. We might have liked the 
soft glow of his candle in the dark—why should 
he open the door and insist that the lamps 
should be brought in to make his candle pale? 

If fiction depended on the discovery of un- 
exploited scenery, the end would seem to be 
almost in sight. The hunt for the background 
has worn paths across the world. Korea, the 
Hermit Nation, and Tibet the unexplored have 
made backgrounds for love stories within a 
year. Fortunately the real field of fiction is 
the great, familiar, ever-fresh, only half ex- 
plored and inexhaustible world of the heart of 
man. There will always be a fitting back- 
ground for the writer who has seen real be- 
ings, has lived in imagination with their life 
and who knows how to interpret it with hu- 
mor, power and charm. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, Noy. 20 


Mrs. C. M. Lams@n led themeeting. Several 
messages from North China were given.- Mrs. 
Perkins. writes from Paotingfu of the work 
of the Bible woman, and adds, ‘‘ Weare contin- 
ually reminded by one and another referring 
to things that Miss Morrill and Miss Gould 
said or did, that their works live after them.’”’ 
Writing from Tung-cho Mrs. Galt tells of one 
Bible woman who has during the year made 
441 visits to 82 homes and has given 596 
reading lessons to 72 women and girls with 
more cordial welcome than ever before. 

Mrs. Laura B. Bridgman spoke vivaciously 
of work among the Zulus, looking back over 
the forty-three years since she first went to 
South Africa. As she did not start for Amer- 
ica until July, she had a share in welcoming 
the Board’s Deputation to Umzumbe, her 
home for twenty-seven years, and to which, 
after long absence, she returned for this 
special occasion. Her graphic account of her 
arrival late in the evening and-her peeps in at 
the dining-room window caused many smiles. 
She was enthusiastic in her account of the 
school at Umzumbe with its eighty-seven girls, 
under the care of Mrs. Malcolm and Miss 
Frost. Mrs. Malcolm is now adding to her 
ordinary duties the superintending of brick 
making for a new building, because in this 
way the work will be well done. The end of 
the hour came so quickly that Mrs. Bridg- 
man’s story was left with ‘‘To be continued ’’ 
on another Friday morning, two ‘weeks later. 


It was stated at the recent Anglican Church 
Congress that there are 1,491 parishes where 
the annual net income of the living is less 
than $500. 
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For the 


Brown-Eyes 


Brown-eyes comes nestling, at close of the day, 
And softly we swing, and slow. 
Light we have none, save a glistening ray, 
Where hangeth a crescent, low; 
But yet, in each velvety cheek, hiding deep, 
Ye I see two wee stars, as they twinkle and peep, 
And whisper their secrets to Brown-eyes to keep. 
That’s how she knows that the moon is a pie, wv 
Of sunshine ’tis made, and dew; x 
Baked for the dear little stars in the sky, 
O, surely you know ’tis true! 

For don’t you remember a short time ago, 
The moon was as big and as round as 
an 0? 

And nothing’s left now but 
a silvery bow! 


Brown-eyes knows too, 
when their supper is o’er, 
Before they begin their play, 
How they all haste to the inky, black 
shore, 
Where floweth the milky way, 
And leaning in clusters, far over the 
brink, 
From out the ‘‘ Big Dipper,’”’ they all 
take a drink, 
There’s a little one too, for the babies I think. 


@, Brown-eyes is wise as a baby can be, 4 

And many more things she ‘i 

knows. yi 

About the ‘‘Great Bear,’ whom the frightened + > ye 
stars flee, i z 

As growling along he goes. 


For see! in each velvety cheek 
hiding deep, 

Are two little stars, and they 
twinkle, and peep, 

And whisper their secrets to 
Brown-eyes to keep! 


—Pauline Frances Camp. 


The Snow Flake Family 


BY EFFIE HEYWOOD 


“Let me come in—let me come in,’’ shouted the North 
Wind as he knocked on the window pane. He was a good 
fellow, but he was boisterous tonight. 

The Snow Flake family were huddled together on the 
window ledge, for they had moved there one day when the 
North Wind blew up a storm, and they had a pretty home, 
overlooking the wintry garden, with its ice crested pond. 

“Tt’s very cold my dear,’’ whispered Mrs. Snow Flake 


Tangles 82. 
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Children 
to her daughter Crystal, ‘“‘and that noisy fellow, 
Wind, has blown away half of our house.’’ 

“Yes, it’s very cold,” answered little Crystal, “O 
I wish we could get inside the window, if it were op : 
a little, we could. The fire in there is so bright, ’d like to. 
in by it.” ae 

‘‘When the North Wind comes again I’ll ask pre 
knock louder,” replied her mother. “He wants to get 
himself, I am sure, and we could go with him.” 

The North Wind came galloping by just then pe he 
stopped and called: “Let me come in—let me come in,” 
and he rattled the pane so loudly that little Crystal trem 
bled for fear it would break. 

After a while a very Tall Person came and opened the 
window a tiny crack. ‘I will leave it a moment,” she said, 
“for the room is getting too warm.” 

““Now is our chance,” whispered Mrs. Snow Flake ex- 
citedly, ‘‘let us start.’ ; 

_So they crept stealthily along, while their friend, the 
North Wind, helped them across the hard places. He was 
a very obliging fellow when he chose to be. And quick as a 
thrice he lifted them over the sill and sent them ina soft 
little flutter to the hearth rug. ft 

“How delightful it is,’’ sighed Mrs. Snow Flake con- 
tentedly, ‘‘we can stay here for the night.” 

“But supposing the Tall Person comes in,”’ said timid lit- 
tle Crystal. ‘‘I should be frightened, for she might not like 
to have us here.” 

- “We are quite safe,”’ replied her mother, and began to _ 
talk to her other children. But by and by little Crystal 
spoke again. 

“‘O, mother dear,’’ she cried. “‘I want to go back. The 
fire is nice, but it makes me feel so queer—please let’s go 
back.’’ 

She pleaded so earnestly, that when the North Wind next 
rushed by, Mrs. Snow Flake called to him. “I don’t like to 
trouble you,” she said, ‘but will you be so good as to show 
us the way out.”’ 

But the North Wind did not hear as he hurried past. In 
vain she called and called, but each time he swept by so blus- 
teringly that her voice was lost in the gale. 

“O! O!” eried poor little Crystal, “‘what shall we mF, : 
O, why did we ever come—dear! dear!”’ 

‘‘We must wait a while,” replied her mother, trying wa 
be cheerful,’’ perhaps the North Wind will stop the next time 
he goes by.”’ 

‘*O, I feel so queer,”’ said little Crystal, “‘and you look so 
queer, mother, and so do all of us—what is the matter?” " 

Then she began to cry, and so did all the other little Snow 
Flakes, and when the North Wind passed once more without 
offering to help them out, poor mother Snow Flake began to 
ery too. 

' After awhile little Miss Marjory came to rock her doll = 
.sleep before the fire, and the Tall Person closed the 
On the hearth rag was one clear crystal drop, like a tear, a1 
Miss Marjory little dreamed, as she sat there softly 
of the sad fate that had befallen the Snow Flake family, and — 
that the shining tear was all that was left of them. in . 


And LAST it beauty, glorious to the eye, 
PRIME, blue expanse. 
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My lady has a taper waist, 
But nothing like to mine, 

Yet I protest I never laced 
To make my figure fine. 


Liong have filled a mentor’s place 
To preacher, student, sage ; 

But in my glass I cannot trace 
The slightest mark of age. 


~ Erect and trim my form appears, 
As in my earliest prime ; 
Unchanged, although through changing years 
I've marked the flight of time. 


Yet Tam fragile you discern ; 
Indeed, there is no doubt, 
Unless I take a sudden turn, 

My sands will soon run out. 


x 3 The myriad stars thy canopy 


(When certain words pronounced like some 
of those in this story are placed in order as 
they come their initials will form an interest- 
ing oceasion.) 

The gulls were sailing on their snowy pteres 
above our heads when Nathaniel said I ought 
to untie the knot which held the little cat-boat, 
and go across the bay before night to see an 
old mason who was to cei] our nice summer 
cottage for us. As far as theeye could see the 
open water was white with caps, and beyond 
them a veil of fog, which forever and aye 
hangs about this coast. But no knight was 
ever braver than Nat in the day of chivalry, 
and we made the journey in safety. 

DororuBa. 


83. CHARADE 
PRIME, blue expanse, above of midnight sky! 
bedeck 


—_—— + 


The milky way with countless worlds that 
Thy azure yault, like bold COM 
Arches the blue with a 


The boundless glories that within thee li 

Shall triumph, even, o’er the broken 

Of Time, and thy Creator magnify, 
PRIME, blue expanse. 


80. 1. James Fenimore Cooper; 
ses S. Grant; Holmes. 3. Mary, 


mont; Whittier. 9 John Milton; 
10. Duké of Wellington; ie 
net Mrs. Browning. — Dante 
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In Owen Wister’s Country 


The Scenic and Human Charms of the Land Made Famous 


by the Author of The Virginian 


By Pror. E. E. SLosson, UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea ; 
An’ what he thought ’e might require, 
°E went ’an took—the same as me ! 
—Kipling. 

The best historical novels are those 
which give a faithful picture of times yet 
remaining in the memory of living men. 
Such material the poet or novelist can 
handle more freely and artistically than 
more contemporaneous events, and while 
it has the romance of the unfamiliar, at 
the same time there is a check put upon 
the fancy of the author, and he is enabled 
to avoid these blunders in facts and 
spirit, which occur in all fiction dealing 
with a remote time. Owen Wister is, 
then, entitled to the name of historical 
novelist in the strictest sense, for of his 
stories of life in the mountains and des- 
erts of the West, it may be said that all 
of them are real and some of them are 
true. In fact what he has done is to take 
the current tales of frontier life as they 
are told in offices or by the camp-fire and, 
by the magic of his art, has wrought 
them into a form palatable to the mag- 
azine public, and, by grouping them about 
a few characters, has given them a greater 


unity and interest. Out of alot of good 
stories he has made literature. 

It is fortunate that he has thus caught 
and made permanent these fugitive scenes 
of the past, for no one else has done it 
so well, and in a few years more it 
would have been too late to catch the life 
of the open range. The West changes 
rapidly, and twenty years here is equiy- 
alent to fifty in older communities. To 
most of the people now living in Wyo- 
ming, the life described by Owen Wister 
is almost as foreign and unfamiliar as it 
is to Eastern readers. They can see a 
cowboy only from a seat in the bleachers 
or the grand-stand at a Wild West Show 
or a Frontier Day exhibition. The cow- 
boy always was a good deal of an actor 
and a poser, and now he is little else. He 
is as self-conscious and conspicuous in 
walking the streets of Laramie or Chey- 
enne in his shaggy chaps, as is the blue- 
kneed Highlander who paces the court- 
yard of Edinburgh castle. The stage 
cowboy looks his part much more than 
his genuine predecessor, but when it 
comes to performance he shows his in- 
experience. An humiliating example of 


this occured last June, when, on the oc- ~ 
casion of the President’s visit, a Wild 
West exhibition was given in his honor, 
in which some of the best riders still ex- 
tant took part. Greatly to the chagrin 
of the people, out of six contestants only 
two succeeded in roping their steers. 
Some apologized for them by saying that 
they were nervous in the presence. of 
their distinguished guest, but a cowboy 
who gets nervous over a President, even 
one who knows the ropes as well as ‘‘ Our 
Teddy,’’ is not the genuine article. The 
Wyoming boy, like the Eastern boy, gets 
his knowledge of Indians from novels, 
not from observation. In fact there are 
six times as many Indians in New York 
as in Wyoming. It is no longer con- 
sidered good form in Wyoming to shoot a 
man on your wedding day, even so de-. 
testable an individual as ‘‘ Trampas,’’ and 
the days of the vigilantes are as completely 
in the past as the days of the Crusades. 
But completely as the pioneer condi- 
tions have vanished, the time has been 
so short since they prevailed that it is 
common to meet men and women who 
can tell stories, startling enough to make 
i 


Big|Horn” Mountains 
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“* Lepar,”’ or 


some other place 


the hair curl, of the days when there was 
no king in Israel and every man did that 


which was right in 
his own eyes—and 
generally wrong in 


the eyes of his neigh- 
bor. In a Wyoming 
restaurant last sum- 
mer, a young lady 
was asking her father 
about some of the 
scenes in The Vir- 
ginian, and among 
other things, ‘‘ Who 


was ‘Cattle Kate,’ 
and what did she 
do?’’ Her father an- 
swered: ‘‘Well, I 


don’t exactly remem- 
ber; but there is one 


of the men who 
lynched her at that 
table. I will ask 
him.” And he re- 
turned from his in- 
terview with the 
dignified gentleman 


with the white beard 
at the other table, 
bringing all the de- 


tails of how and 
why Cattle Kate 
was shot, part of 


which he told to his daughter. 

If one should attempt to separate the 
genuine incidents from the fictitious by 
his judgment of the probabilities, he 
would make many mistakes. Very likely 
it would be concluded that the most in- 
credible thing among the stories is the 
account of the rain-making in Cheyenne 
givenin Lin McLean’s Honey-moon. Yet 
Wister’s account is not at all exagger- 
ated, and in proof of it I take from my 
scrap-book the following clipping from 
the Cheyenne Sun of Sept. 2, 1891: 


Captain Ravenscraft, in charge of the 
weather bureau here, ... says without res- 
ervation, that the rains of yesterday can but 
be ascribed to supernatural agencies. ... 
Melbourne, looking actually haggard, peered 
down from his den when the reporter called 
at 8.1 last night. He 


would convyinee the people of his power. 
At 10 this morning the committee will wait 
upon Mr. Melbourne and request him to de- 
liver more wetness on Saturday next. While 
the committee announces that the first trial is 
satisfactory, few hold that it is absolutely 
conclusive. There haye been stranger co- 
incidences but this one appeals orca to 
advanced thinkers. If electricity can har- 
nessed, why can not it be applied with other 
factors, or what is there to prevent the sub- 
jection of other elements? It is now pro- 
posed to have Melbourne come out here and 
undertake, by contract, to give twelve inches 


said he was work® - 
ing and would soon produce a shower that 


sees 
MOLLY WOOD 
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of rain in April, May and June... . A mag- 
nificent bouquet was sent to Professor Mel- 


* You have no idea how delightful it is to ride, especialéy on a spirited horse, which 1 can 


bourne last evening with this card: Mrs. V. S. 
Glafcke, the florist, would acknowledge Mr. 


heads on pikes.” 


a he eee 


SUPERSTITION TRAIL 


“Here our trail crossal over it between two eroded and fantastic shapes of 
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Melbourne’s kindness in omitting hail from 
his rainstorm this afternoon. 


This is a charming example of popular 
science in all its peculiarities; the ready 
ascription of the sudden shower “to su- 
pernatural agencies,’ though one would 
not have thought Melbourne to be super- 
natural to look at him, the customary 
reference to electricity, which to the pop- 
ular mind is yet a supernatural agency, 
although the reporter evidently thinks it 
is also an ‘‘element.’”’ Altogether, it is 
just the sort of writing and logic that 
‘anneals forcefully to advanced think- 
ers.” 

The exaggeration which marred some 
of Wister’s early stories, he has largely 
outgrown. He has become less conven- 
tional and more truthful, and gives a 
much truer portrait- 
ure of life and scenes 
in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region than any 
of the many others 
who have attempted 
it. If we compare 
his work with that 
of one of our best 
known delineators of 
Western life, Hamlin 
Garland, we can see 
a great difference. 
Her Mountain Lover, 
as he appears in Eng- 
lish society, is a 
caricature ; amusing, 
and with recogniza- 
bly life-like features, 
but absolutely im- 
possible, and as a 
whole as fictitious 
as a centaur; while 
The Virginian, under 
the similar circum- 
stances of his visit 
to his wife’s folks 
in Vermont, is per- 
fectly real and nat- 
ural, 

From a Wyoming 
standpoint, it is interesting to watch the 
stories turn up. ‘I wonder what Wister 


now do 


quite well.” 


ser 


stone, like ‘mushrooms, or wmixhapen 


The Virginian. p. 4 
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“The Bishop was nol only a good man, but a Man, 
vO ape somehow means more.’ How Lin McLean Went 
‘ast. % 


"© will make of that’ is often heard as the 


ending of Wild West narration. No doubt 
is expressed of his ultimately getting it, 


- and transforming it into something new 


and strange. It is generally understood 
that much of his material comes from Dr. 
Amos W. Barber of Cheyenne, formerly 
governor of the state, and one of the best 


' story-tellers of a country where good 
_ Story-tellers are not rare. 


He appears in 
several of the tales as Dr. Amory W. 
Barker. 

To those at a distance the actual identi- 
fication of persons and places is not in- 
teresting, but since, as I have said, these 
stories have great historical value, it is 
worth while putting on record a few of 
The bishop, who preached the ser- 


“mon on the Shoshone Reservation in ac- 
’ cordance with which ‘‘ Lin McLean went 


Rast,”’ is the Right Reverend Ethelbert 
Talbot, now Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
though I think he is too shrewd a man to 
preach from the story of the prodigal son, 
for this part of Scripture has been so 
much overworked by Western mission- 
aries that it is a risky text to announce. 


_It would be easy, also, to identify the 


itinerant preacher who wrestled all night 
with The Virginian when he was “in 
a state of sin,’ but it would be cruel to 
make his name public. ‘‘ Lin McLean,”’ 
though of course a composite character, 
is apparently drawn mostly from John 
Linn, to whom many of the adventures 
belong, among them the adoption of a 


_ boot-black. All of the old settlers will 


tell who The Virginian was, for they 
knew him well, but the curious thing 
about it is that they all point out differ- 
ent men as the prototype of the charac 
ter. His adventures once belonged to 


‘various men from Montana to Southern 


California, but they all belong to him 
now irretrievably. The ranch of which 
he was foreman is Judge Torrey’s, in the 
heart of Wyoming, on the map as Embar, 


‘impsest headboards) with 
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from which the location of the ‘“ Bow- 
leg range’? (Owl Creek Range), “Sunk 
Creek,’’ and other historic sites is easy. 
The changing of the babies is a true story 
and occurred on the Goose Egg Ranch, 
now belonging to Judge Carey, at the 
junction of the Poison Spider and the 
Platte, in 1887 or 1888. Even the chapter 
on ‘‘When you call me that, smile,’ is a 
veritable occurrence. 

Destiny at Drybone is perhaps the most 
“veritistic’’ of the Wyoming sketches, 
and the old military 
graveyard with its broken 
white palings and its pal- 


their tales of war, mur- 
der and sudden death, can 
still be seen at Ft. Fetter- 
man (‘‘Drybone’’), and 
the happenings are much 
as given in the story, ex- 


cept for the necessary 
dramatic condensation. 
In those days Albany 


County extended nearly 
to the middle of the state, 
and they say the county 
warrants are still on file 
at Laramie for ‘the cor- 
oner’s jury who drew 
their pay as needed to 
satisfy their debts of 
honor, four days before 
the death of the subject 
of their inquest, who was 
really old man Parks, 
shot from the street by 
Ed Linn, brother of John 
Linn. Judge Slaghammer 
is known outside of books 
as Judge. Slaymaker, a 
prominent citizen of the 
state today. The suicide 
and burial of Mrs. Sal 
Potter about the same 
time is vividly described as relating to 
Mrs. Lusk, although there are certain 
still more picturesque details relating to 
the interment which the author has 
omitted, and for which you will have to 
ask the next Wyoming man you meet. 
The pathetic story of Jessamine, who 
came from the far South to secure the 
pardon of her unworthy brother, is all too 
true. Nate was notorious for his cruelty 
to horses even for a country where there 
is more than one Balaam, and a favorite 
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feat of his was that by which he met his 
death, that of jerking the head of the 
horse to one side while at full speed and 
so throwing him, while his rider slipped 
off. This time, however, he had hobbled 
his spurs, so that instead of rolling they 
would cut the side of the horse, and as 
these became entangled in the woven 
girth, he was not able to jump off at the 
critical instant, and so his ride lasted 
longer than his life. 

The establishment of a school at Bear 


“ Molly and the Kids”’ 


Creek for the few Pe a and prospective 
children is especially characteristic of 
Wyoming, which is striving hard to keep 
at the head of the column for the smallest 
percentage of illiteracy in spite of the 
difficulties caused by the immense dis- 
tances. Wherever there are two or three 
children, even on a single isolated ranch, 
there a school teacher is sent for part of 
the year at the cost of $40 or $45 a month. 
A very considerable proportion of the 
feminine population of the state came 


Inside the Schoolhouse 
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as ‘‘very sincere spinsters,’’ but have 
induced, like Molly Stark Wood, 
to transfer their affections to others than 
their pupils. School boards have 
driven to desperation in their efforts to 
secure teachers who could be relied upon 
to remain non-union, and they are said in 
some cases to have gone so far as to send 
East for the homeliest old maids who could 
be found. According to my observation, 
however, the boards have either not made 
this a condition, or if they have, the teach- 
ers agencies have failed in this case, as 
they so often do, to deliver goods accord- 
ing to the specifications, and it is doubt- 
ful whether this plan for securing per- 
manent teachers would have succeeded 
anyway. According to that number of 
the Census Bulletins which is popularly 
know as the ‘Matrimonial Market 
Guide’? and which has, we hear, been 


been 


been 


” 


the 
New England states, the aver- 


exhausted by demands from over 
feminized 
age chance of proposal per eligible female 


is greater in Wyoming than in any other 


state in the union. To be exact, the 
ratio of unmarried men to unmarried 
women is two to one in Wyoming, 


while in Massachusetts the reverse ratio 


prevails. The immigration of ‘‘ Molly 
Woods” therefore still continues, al- 
though cowboys of the type of The 


Virginian are no longer in the market, 
and schoolmarms nowadays have to be 
content with less picturesque suitors, 
who, however, will doubtless make quite 
as satisfactory husbands, and offer less 
shock to the prejudices of Bennington, 
Vt. It is impossible then to identify 
“Molly Wood” there 
many of her, 

Doubtless Mr. Wister would object to 
this or any attempts to give to the crea- 


because are so 


| beautiful, with the 


tions of his fancy ‘‘a local habitation and 
a name,’’ but he really has no right to 
say anything aboutit. It is a well-estab- 
lished point of literary etiquette that the 
task of working out the geography of fic- 
tion belongs not to the author but to the 
reader. It would make lots of trouble if 
it were not so. Fancy what would hap- 
pen if Shakespeare should come back to 
arth, and declare that all the tears which 
have been shed on Juliet’s tomb at Verona 
had irrigated the wrong spot. Or if Haw- 
thorne should empower some medium to 
prove that the shrine at which tourists 
have so long worshiped in Rome was not 
‘*Hilda’s tower.’’ Real characters will 
not be allowed to remain in the clouds, 
whatever the author may wish about 
it. 

Whatever criticism comes from those 
who best know the scenes and people 


TUE 


JACKSON’S 


HOLE FROM 


PASS 


blue and silver 


The 


sides.” Virginian. p. 422 


which Owen Wister described is rather in 
the nature of a compliment to the au- 
thor’s general accuracy than a detraction. 
I was told not long ago by a former resi- 
dent of Simla that Kipling’s stories of the 
life there were very unreliable; that the 
deeds of ‘‘Mrs. Hauksbee’’ were in some 
cases confused with those of ‘‘ Mrs. Mal- 
lowe,” and that ‘‘the Gadsbys”’ were put 
into the wrong regiment. In the strict 
ness of her demands on the novelist this 
lady is like afriend of mine; a man who 
has become eminent in his branch of 
science because he possesses in a marked 
degree what President Jordan calls ‘the 
passion for veracity.’’ He naturally has 
little tolerance for fiction, in or out of 
books, and it was only when he was sick 
that his wife took advantage of the occa- 
sion to read to him The Virginian. In 
the midst of the story of the honeymoon 
on the island where The Virginian 


Tetons rising from its chain of 
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catches trout for supper, she heard a 
groan from her husband. 

‘What is the matter? 
pain?’’ she asked. 

‘“Why can’t that man tell the truth?” 
came in despairing tones frum the bed. 

‘‘What has he said now that is wrong? ”’ 

“Why, that stream was not stocked 
with trout till ten years later,” was the 
answer of the man of science. 

Owen Wister’s books are among the 
few which could stand being illustrated 
by photography, like Dunbar’s and Riley’s 
poems. The pictures here given were 
selected out of a large number equally 
applicable, although they were none of 
them taken with a view to being used as 
illustrations. His stories are laid in some 
of the grandest scenery of the Rockies, 
but little known to the tourist who is 
confined to Pullmans and mammoth 


Are you in 


lakes to the west, and other heights presiding over its other 


hotels. Many other parts of Wyoming 
are quite as interesting as the Park ex- 
cept for its unique feature, the geysers, 
and those who have a taste for nature 
au naturel would find it delightful to 
spend a summer following the trails of 
The Virginian, Lin MeLean and other 
‘‘red men and white” with whom Owen 
Wister has made us friends. 


The Presbyterian Church North received 
ninety ministers from other denominations 
last year who are now preaching to Presby- 
terlan congregations. Little or nothing is 
said about any change of beliefs when a min- 
ister passes from one denomination toanother. 
Such transfers used to be made rarely and when 
they occurred were usually regarded as the 
evidence of important changes of mind and 
heart. The consequences of this movement 
from one camp to another for another decade, 
in bringing the denominations together, can 
hardly be estimated yet. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Fiction in Letters * 


The English novel may be said to have 
begun with Richardson’s Pamela, the 
story of the love adventures of a servant 
girl told in her own letters. Its success 
was startling, and its method was copied 
as well as its attitude toward life. The 
whole course of fiction ever since is strewn 
with wrecks of novels in letters, some of 
them by masters of the story-teller’s art, 
while the real successes have been few 
and far between. The method requires 
so delicate and sympathetic a touch, such 
skill in the interpretation of personality 
through the medium of personalities 
which must not merely be respected, but 
also made interesting, so much power of 
selection and play of humor that success 
is a rare achievement indeed. 

We count it no light honor, therefore, 
for the present season that it has brought 
us two remarkable successes in this rare 
and difficult art, two books which are 
wide apart in literary theory, scene and 
handling, but which belong together be- 
cause both have given us dramatic pic- 
tures of imaginative life through the me- 
dium of correspondence. Unlike Pamela, 
these two books secure variety by admit- 
ting us to confidential relations with a 
group of letter writers instead of follow- 
ing the fortunes of one in a series of jour- 
nal letters. We occupy one point of view 
after another, and the picture before us 
is built up by many successive touches. 

Mr. Howells’s theory of the novel- 
writer’s art is well known. His imagina- 
tion is a well-trained steed which never 
overleaps the bounds of what its master 
has seen or might have seen. It shies at 
romance, and responds only to the spur 
of the actual. Letters Home is a delight- 
ful study of New York in the experiences 
of a group of people, not one of whom is 
a New Yorker. 

The Trust Magnate, drawn to the me- 
tropolis of trade; his wife, too old for 
change and living in old village memories ; 
his daughter, with her warm, impulsive 
heart and social ambitions; the migra- 
tory journalist; the isolated group of 
Western people lonely ina flat ; the shrewd 

girl companion, inheritor of the Puritan 
conscience; the elderly Bostonian (more 
nearly a caricature than any other in the 
book)—all these are suffered to draw 
themselves and each other with an unfail- 
ing light touch and deft humor. They 
are interesting, and are involved in an 
entanglement of dramatic intensity. No 
recent book by Mr. Howells has the dis- 
tinetion, vital human interest and dra- 
matic value of thisstory. This placing of 
the story on the fringe of New York is in 
itself original and humorous, and the idea 
is worked out with mastery of both the 
method and the situation. 

We called attention a year ago to one 
of the best children’s books of the year, 
A Little Captive Lad, by Beulah Marie 
Dix. The author of that delighful story 
has taken for her background in Blount 
of Breckenhow the same period of the 
English wars between the king and the 


* Letters Home, by W. D. Howells. pp. 299, Harper & 


Bros. $1.50. 

The Life, Treason and Death of James Blount of 
Breckenhow, compiled and edited by Beulah Marie Dix. 
pp. 345. Macmillan Co, $1.50. 


Puritans. In this remarkable and suc- 
cessful novel she has confined herself en- 
tirely to the cavalier side and the action 
moves only from the villages of the North 


BEULAH MARIE DIX 
Author of Blount of Breckenhow 


to York and Oxford. Miss Dix has also 
tried the difficult experiment of telling 
her story in the form of letters, and has 
achieved a remarkable success. The per- 
sonality of her letter writers is brought 
out with delicacy and sureness of touch. 


FRE DEKICK 


Most of these letters are written by her 
heroine, who will take her place, we 
think, among the memorable women of 
recent fiction. From the hero we have 
not a written word, yet the letters of the 
different actors in the scene make him 
stand out, a vivid personality, clearly 
conceived, strongly drawn and appealing 
both to our respect and interest. Per- 
haps Miss Dix was wise in letting the 
woman speak, and wise too in building 
up her picture of the man stroke by 
stroke and tint by tint until in the last 
pages he appears before us as a vital per- 
sonality. 

The story abounds in dramatic situa- 
tions, but the note is never forced and the 
charm is almost as much in the restraint 
and quietness of manner as in the beauty 
of the pictures. It is a book to be read 
with care and the full power of it will 
hardly dawn upon the reader’s mind until 
the last pages are turned. 


Stories of American Life 


One of the best stories of the year is 
Mr. Frederick Palmer’s The Vagabond. * 
It is a manly book, with plenty of red 
blood and vital action. In fact it allows 
of enthusiasm. Its moyement is attuned 
to the music of a stirring march while 
humor and romance are also of the com- 
pany. The author has made his mark in 


PALMER 


Author of The Vagabond 


She has grasped a vital dramatic situa- 
tion with genuine power and sympathy 
and subordinated her historic background 
with reserve and understanding. 


short stories; this book shows that he is 
able also to plan on a large scale and 


* The Vagabond, by Frederick Palmer. 
Scrivner’s Sons. $1.50. 


pp. 476. Chas. 


oe 
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keep his material well in hand and the in- 

terest of his readers continues to the end. 
The Vagabond, a boy when the story 

opens, with his three ambitions—to climb 

a mountain, to find a mine, and to wina 

girl—is powerfully and charmingly drawn, 

and the girl is well worth winning. The 

story begins in the isolation 
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life which first 
disgust, then im- 
press and finally 
write them- 
selves deep upon 
her awakened 
imagination. 
The contrast 
between the lan- 
guid elegance of 
the health resort 
in the valley— 
the town of the 
wealthy ‘“‘one- 
lungers’’— and 
the working men 
of the mines on 
the heights; is a 
telling feature of 
the book and it 
is a bold and 
happy concep- 
tion which 
brings in the 
boy’s enthusi- 
asm and the 
sense of duty of 
the fastidious 
girl as bridging- 
overelements 
tending toward a 
final unity of bet- 
ter understand- 
ing. Mr.Garland 
knows his people 
and draws their 
life and thoughts 
with insight and 
power. It is a 
book full of dra- 
matic contrasts and is good reading. 
Mr. Ogden’s name is new to us. His 
Tennessee Todd* is a story of the last 
days of steamboating on the Mississippi. 
The hopeless contest of the boats with 
the encroaching railroads, resulting in a 
violent family feud between former part- 


From Barbe of Grand Bayou 


of the country. It carries 
us to California with the 
first tide of emigration. It 
comes to its climax in the 
times of the Civil War, 
The background of scenery 
and circumstances is man- 


aged with great skill. The 
movement of the story 
holds the interest of the 
reader from the first. 


There is nothing mechani- 
cal or imitative in style or 
method. The book 
to be enjoyed and remem- 
bered and the reader will 
come back to it fora second 
reading with undiminished 
pleasure. 

In a somewhat different 
vein is Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land’s Hesper.* It, 
concerns itself with mining 
and with miners; but the 
climax is in a Colorado 
mountain town where the 
miners are banded together 


is one 


too, 


Mactaillan Co 


The 


against the civil authority 
in support of violence in a 
strike. Here, also, is an enthusiastic boy, 
who goes to the mountains for health’s 
sake and drags his beautiful but wholly 
unsentimental sister into scenes of rude 


Copyright, 1003, 


ners, embitters the love of their son and 
daughter, 

Much of the story is concerned with the 
life of rural Missouri, and a fight over 
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the county seat is another element of 
war between neighbors, There are stirring 
scenes of racing by water and private 
battle on shore. The book shows genu- 
ine power. Tennessee is a strong charac- 
ter, and is drawn with an engaging inter- 
est and a wise reserve. 

American politics and the manners and 
morals of politicians are handled with no 
gentle condemnation by Mr. W. R. Ligh- 
ton in The Ultimate Moment.* The cen- 
tral figure is a man of strong nature and 
stronger will, shattered by domestic griefs 
and public disgusts, who is making the 
fight in a Western state for the United 
States senatorship. 

Contrasted with his pessimistic views 
of life is the fresh enthusiasm of a son of 
the farm who has come from his mother’s 
fat acres to make himself a power for 
good in the world. The two women be- 
tween whom this young man’s love hangs 
poised afford a similar contrast of self- 
ishness and simplicity. The pictures of 
Omaha life are powerful, if not compli- 
mentary, and the book preaches a whole- 
some doctrine of honor, simplicity and 
truth. 

The Edge of Things+ in Mrs. Elia W. 
Peattie’s story is the California desert, 
to which a young man betakes himself 
for a career aud the hope of a fortune as 
a herder of sheep. The keynote of a 
large part of the book is the terrible 
loneliness of this desert life with its re- 
sultant homesickness or insanity. Later 
on the story changes its scene to Alaska. 

Mrs. Peattie has used material enough 
for half a dozen ordinary stories. Her 
intensity of observation and power of 
picturing have made afresh and striking 
contribution to the fiction of the year. 
It is a book which the reader, once hav- 
ing begun upon, will find it hard to lay 
down until he has tinished, and which 
having once read he will be sure to re- 
member, The stage is not large and there 


/rom the Forest Hearth 


are but few but in their 
strange surroundings one feels the real 


characters, 


*The Ulumate Moment, by W. R. Lighton. pp. 510, 
Harper & ros, #1... 
+The Edge of Things, by Kila W. Peattie. py. 250 


Fleming H. Revell Co, $1.25. 
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ity and intensity of 
the life which they 
lead. 

More intimate and 
autobiographical than 
any of these is Mr. 
Owen Kildare’s, My 
Mamie Rose.* Itisa 
human document of 
unusual psychological 
interest, its story told 
with a boy’s sim- 
plicity, but a 
strong man’s 
power in every 
page. It de- 
serves far more 
than the mo- 
mentary atten- 
tion one gives 
the mass of fic- 
tion. As’a minute and faithful picture of 
Bowery life, and the evolution of a soul 
in this product of East Side conditions, 
the book has no parallel. 

At thirty years old; Owen Kildare was 
a prize fighter, a ‘‘bouncer”’ in various 
dives, and could neither read nor write. 
Then there came into his life the woman 
through whose power a soul was born in 
him, and whose death set the seal to the 
eight years of reconstruction that fol- 
lowed. Today, a successful author and 
playwright, he tells the story of his res- 
cue in such fashion that it grips the 
heart and leaves an indelible impress; the 
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dog ‘‘ Bill,” faithful to his own part, hav- 


ing also a vital share in this drama of East 
Side life. 

We cannot profess to have enjoyed Mr. 
Major’s new story, A Forest Hearth,t 
although it contains many interesting 
situations and much careful study of the 
conditions of early life in Indiana. The 
difficulty is neither in a theory of ethics 
which paralyzes human freedom by as- 
serting that we are all mere creatures of 
heredity, nor in the ignorance of good 
usage which continually confuses the 
right. use of will and shall. Mr. Major 
supplies the antidote for the former in 
his pictures of motive and character and 
the latter might be condoned were we not 
dealing with the popular author of widely 
read books. 

The trouble lies deeper, in a certain 
coarseness of handling which the author 
evidently mistakes for vigor. There are 
no reserves, even in his treatment of so 
sensitive material as the soul of a young 
girl, and he “paws over”’ her motives and 
feelings until we would feel like shooting 
him if his heroine had not already begun 
to seem unreal under such treatment. It 
is impossible for this reviewer to regard 
Rita—and especially Dic.—in their ma- 
turity as real beings. The best that can 
be said is that they seem more real than 
the Haddon Hall figures of Mr. Major’s 
former book and will dramatize well for 
the present day stage. But Mr. Major 
knows how to write about the thoughts 
and adventures of boys. 


*My Mamie Rose, by Owen Kildare. pp. 303. Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1.50 net. 
+A Forest Hearth, by Charles Major. pp. 354. Mac- 


millan Co, $1.50, 


From On the 
Road to Arcady 
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Books of Romance 


Miss Mabel Nelson Thurston’s 
On the Road to Arcady * makes its 
appeal first of all to lovers of out- 
doors, of spring meadows blue with 
violets and shady wood glades. Yet 
those who require human interest 
will follow the delicate love story 
with enjoyment. The plot is more 
slender than one realizes while read- 
ing the clever characterizations, 
amusing incidents and bright dia- 
logue. The author has both insight 
and playful humor, together with 
a literary charm which makes the 
book very quotable. What, for ex- 
ample, could be more’ delicately 
perceptive than this picture of a 
lovable woman: 

““T’ve wondered sometimes how 
old she is; I know how young—she 
is born anew with every day. She 
possesses the finest genius in the 
world—that of living joyously; 
lover of her kind though ‘she is, 
she is yet her own most intimate 
comrade, and life is never dull to 
her, for she herself creates events.’’ 

The men of the book are a bit shadowy 
but they serve their purpose as foils for 
the women. Ethelwyn is as bewitching 
as she is girlish and it is no wonder that 
a line of lovers 
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disturbed by the incongruities of the 
rather melodramatic Merlin, who hypno- 
tizes Igraine into her fatal marriage. The 
heroine has much to suffer and carries 
our interest and sympathy, which, how- 
ever, are hardly enhanced by such state- 
ments as, ‘‘Her lips were like autumn 
fruit fed wistfully on moonlight.’’ It 
would not be difficult to make fun of the 
floridities and anachronisms of the book, 
but its appeal to the romance lovers is 
unquestionable. : 

The scene of Mr. John Oxenham’s 
spirited story of adventure, Barbe of 
Grande Bayou,* is on the coast of Brit- 
tany. The interest centers about a light- 
house in which father and daughter live 
through the years of the latter’s childhood 
in almost entire solitude. The education 
of the child and the changes which the 
coming of a young man rescued by her 
hands from the sea bring into the life of 
her father and herself afford materials for 
an interesting and exciting plot. The 
strange adventure of the cavern with its 
underground and deep-sea horrors is pic- 
tured with remarkable skill, avoiding the 
incredible while utilizing the strange and 
unknown. It is a book which not merely 
by the interest of adventure, but also by 
the skillful balance of characters, holds 
the reader’s attention to the end. 

Mr. Robert Barr has put Stephen 


follows her to 
Aready. But we 
find her hostess, 
Persis, quite 
as exhilarating 
company. The 
pretty marginal 
decorations are 
by Samuel M. 
Palmer and 
these, together 
with the beauti- 
ful type and 
green and gold 
cover, make ap 
abt Tt active 
Christmas book. 

Mr. Warwick 
Deeping’s Uther 
and Igraine t is a 
romance of the 
twilight between 
the Roman 
abandonment of 
Britain and the 
Saxon invasion, 
of which the hero 
is that King 
Uther whose son 
was Arthur. The 
terror of the in- 
vaders is more 
fully suggested 
than the break- 
up of moral 
stamina in the 
British kingdom. 
The story will 
hold the reader’s 
attention by its 
poetic quality as 


well as by its 
swift action and 
romantic color- 
ing. Most readers will not mind that itis 
rather florid in style; they will be more 


“On the Road to Arcady, by Mabel Nelson Thurston. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1-50., 
Warwick Deeping. 
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pp. 232. 
+Uther and Igraine, by 
Outlook Co. $1,50, 


pp. 385. 


From The Sanctuary 


Crane’s unfinished manuscript, The O’- 
Ruddy,+ in order for the reader with no 


*Barbe of Grande Bayou, by Johu Oxenham. pp. 315. 
Dodd, Mead & Co 

+The O’Ruddy, by Stephen Crane and Robert Barr 
pp. 356. F. A, Stokes Co. $1.50. 
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visible marks of jointure. The story is 
one of pure adventure, told for the love 
of it, which moves swiftly on its way and 
is highly entertaining. Its hero is a con- 
quering Irishman who crosses the chan- 
nel into England with a few pounds in 
his pocket and two swords. With 
his bold front to the world, and his 
unfailing high spirits, The O’Ruddy 
is an entertaining companion. He 
is always the center of the stage and 
invariably falls on his feet. 


Novels of Character 


Mr. Merriman’s story, Barlasch of 
the Guard,* moves in the scenes 
which proceed and follow Napoleon’s 
fatal campaign in Russia. The for- 
tunes of the actors are bound up in 
the campaigns and conspiracies of 
the time. Napoleon appears only as 
a passing figure whose presence like 
some blighting shadow casts a gloom 
upon the sunny wedding day with 
which the story opens. The scenes 
which follow the retreat from Moscow 
are graphically drawn and yet with 
wise reserve. The play of the fac- 
tions, the international politics of 
the time, the mingling of the elements 
which made Napoleon’s grand army, 
all form part of the machinery of the 
book. 

The reader’s interest is skillfully 
centered upon the contrasting charac- 
ters of the heroine’s two lovers, of kindred 
blood but of opposing spirit, and the plot 
is both ingeniously woven and leads up to 
situations of great dramatic power. The 
book is historical fiction of the best kind, 
in which the story is the principal thing 
and the background is handled with full 
sense of its value but without interfering 
with the essentially regnant place 
of human life. The story will be read 
with new interest and sense of loss 
under the shadow of the news of its 
author’s death. His real name was 
Hugh Stowell Scott. 

Mr. Conrad has won commendation 
in England as a fresh, original and 
powerful story-teller. He has given 
us in Falk,t the first and longest of 
these stories, an unusual and power- 
ful picture of human life. The scene 
takes strangeness from its setting 
in an unnamed but vividly suggested 
Oriental port, but its real force lies 
in a thorough grasp of character and 
the powerful though unconventional 
painting of the few actors in the 
drama. Mr. Conrad belongs with the 
artists of power rather than of 
beauty, but work of this quality is 
certain to obtain a hearing and to 
win a following even in the crowded 
rauks of modern fiction. 

In Edith Wharton’s Sanctuary | 
there is a touch of the fantastic 
about the scruple which induces Kate 
Orme to marry the lover whom, inthe 
sudden shock of insight into the dishonor- 
able weakness of his soul, she has ceased 
to love. This, however, is the necessary 
background of the real story which has 
to do with the striving of a mother to 


*Barlasch of the Guard, by Henry Seton Merriman, 
pp. 334. MeClure, Phillips & Go. 

+ Falk, by Joseph Conrad. pp. 271 
& Co, 81.50, 

? Sanctuary, by Edith Wharton 
ners Sons. #1.50. 


MeClure, Phillips 


pp. 185. Chas, Serib 
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fend off the evil effects of heredity in her 
only son. 

The climax 
this inherited tendency 


of the story comes when 
to moral weak- 


ness which she has all his life forseen and 
worked against reveals itself at the touch 


you 
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of a subtle temptation like that before 
which his father had gone down. This 
temptation is accentuated by a conflict of 
influences between his mother and the 
ambitious girl who makes herself the 
prize of his success. The situations are 
put before us with power and insight 
and the story has all Mrs. Wharton’s 
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From Barlasch 


thoughtfulness and charm of style. Its 
contrasts and problems of casuistry will 
provoke thought and popular discussion. 


A strenuous sense of justice is the most dis- 
turbing of all virtues, and those persons in 
whom it predominates are usually as disagree- 
able as they are good.—From Major’s Forest 
Hearth (Macmillan). 


“I.who made) 
you, will in 
one single 
day-unmake 


From Tittlebat Titmouse 


of the Guard 


Short Stories 


Dr. Lavendar’s People, by Mar; t Deland. 
pp. 370. Harper & Pros, New York. $1. 50. 


Readers of ‘‘Old Chester Tales” will enjoy 
this continuation of acquaintance with the 
quaint characters of a Pennsylvania village. 
The wise old minister appears in all the 
stories, though his personal fortunes are 
not at stake in any of them. Insight, in- 
vention and humor characterize these 
tales. Mrs. Deland is never so much at 
home or more delightful company than 
when she is introducing us to this group 
of people. It is a book to be read, and 
especially to be read aloud in congenial 
companionship, with genuine pleasure. 
The Way of the Sea, by Norman Duncan. 
pp. 332. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
The inspiration of these stories was 
drawn from travel on the bleak shores of 
Newfoundland. They put before us with 
great power the might and mystery of the 
northern seas, of storms, snew, ice, the 
breakers and the pitiless rocks of that 
bleak and dangerous shore. In these 
conditions of hardship and privation a 
restricted and narrow, but powerful life 
grows up, which is drawn for us in the 
separate stories with remarkable dra- 
matic power and skill. . 
The Red Poocher, by Seumas MacManus. 
pp. 130. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents. 
Four entertaining tales, characteristic- 
ally Irish both in substance and dialect. 
They show us how the bold and in- 
genious red poocher has his way and 
sport in spite of gamekeepers. 


The Literary Sense, Pe Ne Nesbit pp. 
324 Macmillan Co. $1 


A sense of humor is eedali in order 

to enjoy the subtle and delicate situ- 

ations in these stories or to appreciate the 
author’s fresh and clever handling of human 
foibles. Mrs. Bland is one of the wittiest and 
most alert of living English writers and she 
always has an original way of looking at life. 
Many of these stories turn on the innate human 
feeling for the dramatically fitting at the erises 
of experience. In other words, we are shown 
everyday people who try to act like characters 
in books or plays. The fun is sophisticated, 


‘if you please, often the humor is satirical, or 


when it underlies a tragic experience, 
even cynical, but the stories are delicious 
from cover to cover and a second reading 
enhances one’s zest and admiration. 


Other Fiction 


Cherry, by Booth Pa 

Harper & Bros. $1.2 
A jolly tale of the sacle days of Prince- 
ton University, then known as Nassau 
Hall, of two of its students and their 
rivalry in love. The story is put into 
the mouth of a quite impossible prig, but 
Mr. Tarkington succeeds in making a 
light book out of his heavy words. The 
scenes at the inn and the rescue from a 
threatened abduction are high jinks and 
are told in equally high spirits. The 
book is seasonable for Christmas time 
and is appropriately illustrated with col- 
ored plates. 

The Relentless City, by EK. F. Benson. 

pp. 306. Harper & Bros. $1.50, 
If this is a mirror of life, it is certainly a 
concave mirror, in which all proportions 
are distorted. The relentless city is New 
York. If the author ever visited it he 
must have been unfortunate in his host. 
“The Four Hundred,’ whose vagaries 
are apparently the central theme, are 
only a small fraction of even wealthy 
New York. They deserve the whip of 
ridicule, Dut at the height of their sense- 
less pursuit of amusement and their love of 
display they are outdone by the vivid imagi- 
nation of the author. Asa picture of actual 
conditions the story is overdrawn and unedn- 
vincing. Of course it is bright and sparkling, 
as all Mr. Benson’s writings are, though often 
with too obvious a striving for effect. 


pp. 179. 


Pa Gladden, by Elizabeth Cherry Waltz. pp. — 


288. Century Co, $1.50, 
The Story of a Common Man Is the subtitle of 
this book, but when men like Pa Gladden are 
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common the millennium will be well under 
way. With implicit faith in ‘‘ redeemin’ love” 
and a keen sense of humor he unites a shrewd- 
ness and insight worthy of his Scotch ances- 
tors. He is delightfully human, withal, and 
in the pleasant or painful experiences here 
ehronicled redeeming love never fails him. 
Weare the better for his acquaintance and we 
love and trust him as did his neighbors. 
Lite, “sromn & 
With this story we are trusted for the first 
time with the author’s name. Hitherto we 
have known her only as the author of Miss 
Toosey’s Mission. Here she has withdrawn 


by Evelyn Whitaker. . 351. 
Oo; $1.25. 25 


herself from the field of pathetic religious sto- . 


ries to make a straightforward though still 
spiritually-minded romance. It isa neat and 
engaging piece of work. The adven- 
tures of the bachelor hero, whose soul 
is slowly drying up in solitude, with 
the child who forms the turning point 
ef his life history are told with interest 
and charm. 

McTodd, by Cutcliffe Hyne. 

Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Hyne has turned back from the 
more serious picture of life and society 
whieh he gave us in Thompson’s Prog- 
ress to his older réle of conductor of 
the magic carpet and narrator of sailor 
yarns. McTodd is the Scotch n’er-do- 
well, the man who has no enemy but 
himself, a man of resources and com- 
plete unselfishness at sea, but a 
drunken sot on shore. The stories are 
told with a vast deal of spirit and 
varied with remarkable ingenuity, but 
MeTodd for all his ability and humor 
and kindness of heart is hardly an 
engaging hero. 

Eleanor Lee, by Margaret E. Sangster. 

pp. 322. Fleming H. Revell Vo. $1.50. 
A story of wifehood and at the same 
time a treatise on marriage. Mrs. 
Sangster has so long been the chosen 
confidante of young women and has 
given them such store of helpful coun- 
sel that she has not been able to resist 
the temptation to overload her too 
slight plot with moralizings.. Her 
views are sound, but the story does 
not hold the attention of the reader 
as a portrayal of personality. 

Anne Carmel, by Gwendolen Overton. 

pp. 335. Macmillan Co. 
Shadow predominates in this serious 
study of a young French Canadian 
woman and her brother, the village 
euré. All the scenes are in or near 
the little village of St. Hilaire and the 
only outside element is Anne’s Eng- 
lish lover and two or three visitors from ‘‘ the 
States.”’ As a story it scarcely holds the in- 
terest and its few light touches only serve to 
accentuate the darkness. Anne, with her 


pp. 355. 
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proud, passionate nature, is powerfully drawn, 
and Jean, the brother who alone understands 
and helps her, is so manly, self-contained and 
heroic in his renunciations that we are almost 
inclined to forgive the pervading gloom. 


Daphne, An Autumn Pastoral, by Margaret 
sage pp- 167. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00. 


A dainty little romance, rightly called a pas- 
toral, told with unusual grace and charm. 
The scene is the country about Rome and the 
time is the present, but the love story has a 
flavor of pagan joy and childlikeness and sug- 


gests repeatedly the days of Apollo and 
Daphne. 
Over the Border. by Robert Barr. pp. 400. 


¥F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
A romance of Cromwell’s time, with plenty of 


adventure, fighting and love-making. Though 
Cromwell is pictured enthusiastically, the his- 
torical setting is kept well within bounds, and 
the interest centers on the fortunes of the 


From Dr. Lavendar’s People 
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Border Scot and the English girl who are 
chief actors in the story. Mr. Barr’s stories 
of adventure are always entertaining reading. 


Tittlebat Titmouse, by Dr. Samuel Warren, 

abridged by Cyrus Townsend Brady. pp. 464. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00. 
We have long wondered whether it would 
ever be possible to find time to read Dr. Sam- 
uel Warren's famous novel, Ten Thousand a 
Year, and here comes Mr. Brady and condenses 
it for us into a manageable size. He has not, 
of course, destroyed the original, to which those 
who prefer can always turn, Mr. Brady has 
even gone so far as to ask the approbation of 
the author’s son, which is cordially given. 
The illustrations are in the spirit of the book 
and are both many and humorous. Our only 
quarrel] with the enterprise is that it is issued 
under a misleading new title, which 
is bad ethics and will tempt pur- 
chasers to unkind thoughts. 

The Little Chevalier, by M. E. M 


Davis. pp. 317. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50. 


A romance of the early French occu- 
pation of Louisiana which moves 
among the intrigues of the governor’s 
court and the early {contests with the 
Indians. Most of the scenes are in 
New Orleans. There is a fresh and 
charming love story. The whole book 
is held so perfectlyzin ‘hand and so 
brightly imagined and told that it 
leaves the reader in agood’humor with 
himself and with a sense of gratitude 
to an author who has: given him so 
much pleasure. 

West Point Colors, {by Anna B. 


Warner. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York. pp. 428. $1.50. 


The author (a sister of Miss Warner 
who wrote Queechy and The Wide, 
Wide World) has lived for years 
within sight of West Point, and the 
material for her storyjhas come from 
an intimate acquaintance with cadets 
and cadet life. The object is to prove 
that a Christian boy may keep true to 
his belief through the four years’ 
course, without making himself un- 
popular or ridiculous, and, naturally, 
a love story runs through it all. The 
mistake of putting Teller’s Point and 
the scene of André’s capture above 
Peekskill, instead of below, is rather 
strange in one who knows the Hudson, 
A Kidnapped Colony, by Mary Ray- 
mond Shipman Andrews. pp.175. Har- 
per Bros. $1.75. 
A clever story of the experiences of a 
young American who by chance gained 
possession of an English colony and 
ruled for a week, in thelJabsence of the 
rightful governor. The narrow escapes and 
amusing adventures of the party would make 
interesting reading, even withoutithe charm- 
ing love story which runs through it. 


A Boy at Sea 


We are so well that I nearly forgot to men- 
tion our health. I am so well I would not 
mind if it stormed all the time. My appetite! 
Why, it’s too big for my stomach. I have it 
just the same, no matter how full I am. 
Father Bob says that next time he takes a ten- 
year-old boy far he is going to ballast him so 
there will not be quite as much room for food. 


. —From Palmer’s Vagabond (Scribner’s). 


‘‘ Doe Briskett air all right on the book- 
Varnin’,’’ he said, ‘‘ but he hain’t come ter the 
deeps o’ human beins as he wull when his in- 
tellec’ hain’t so uppermost.’”’—From Waltz’s 
Pa Gladden (Century). 


A Plan of Life 


I know now what is written on the eternal 
tablets—to live one’s own life as it is given, 
in honor* charity, without malice; to seek 
happiness where it is offered; to share it when 


Bits from New Novels 


poss ble: to uplift. But, most of all, to be 
happy and accept happiness as a heavenly 
gift that is to be shared with as many as pos- 
sible —From Chambers’s Maids of Paradise 
(llarper’s). 


The Gradation of Envy 


Ever noticed the gnawing envy in the eye of 
Five Million when he feels that Six Million 
looks on him like ‘‘ dirt ’’—the hangdog shame 
of him? Can’t abear to be in the same room 
with his betters in the infernal trade. The 
gradations of it! Five Million a derision to 
Six, and a loathing to Four, and so on till you 
reach the things that live in the mud.—l’rom 
Whiteing’s Yellow Van (Century). 


There Was the Kitchen 


“The brick house looks just the same as 
you have tuld us. The parlor is splendid and 
gives you creeps and chills when you Jook in 
the door. The furnature is ellergant too, and 
all the rooms but there are no good sitting- 
down places exsept the kitchen.”—From Wig- 


gin’s Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (Houghton 
& Mifflin). 


Agnosticism— Disrespect 


It’s a desert—this agnosticism—a desert like 
that out there! There’s no comfort in it. 
And then it isn’t respectful—this doubt. I 
don’t pretend to know anything, Reggie, but I 
want to keep a respectful attitude toward my 
Creator. I can’t understand any of the things 
he’s done, or myself, or what is tobe. But I 
can wait respectfally. Something may be re- 
vealed to me sometime.—From Peattie’s Edge 
of Things (Revell). 


Slumming 


That almost every creature in these “‘ dives” 
and ‘‘joints’’ has left behind a niche in the 
world’s usefulness, or a home, to which his or 
her daily thoughts stray back, is not considered 
by the ‘‘sightseer.’”” One does not like un- 
pleasant thoughts while at a circus.—From 
Kildare’s My Mamie Rose (Baker Taylor). 
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A Revelation Through a Dream’ 


By Rev. A. 


Hebrew literature represents the young 
man Solomon as being ambitious to ac- 
quire the ability to use wisely his office 
and possessions asa king [1 Kings1: 8, 9]; 
and the Solomon of ripe years as having 
had and gratified the ambition to possess 
great treasures for himself, but as having 
lost the ability to use them [Eccl. 2: 3-11). 
The contrast between the young man’s 
hopes and the old man’s disappointment 
is impressive because it is the record of 
the tragic experience of so many lives. 
The young Solomon stands for ingenu- 
ous, uncorrupted youth. On the thres- 
hold of independent life three things ap- 
pear in his vision and demand his atten- 
tion: 

1. An opportunity. He has inherited 
a kingdom and its responsibilities, and 
now he has come into his inheritance. 
What will he do with it? There is never 
a time when one feels more deeply the 
need of a supreme intelligence to guide 
and a supreme power to lean on than 
when he first faces his own future and 
knows that he must plan for himself 
what his life shall be. Then it is easiest 
to persuade him to turn to God and com- 
mit his way to him. Then, if the home 
influences that have surrounded him have 
been morally healthful and he has been 
taught the truth concerning his relations 
with God, he naturally turns to God for 
guidance. 

Then is the youth sure that God comes 
to him as he came to Solomon and says, 
‘Ask what I shall give thee.’’ The vision 
is to him alone. He could not share it 
with others. It may seem to him as it 
seemed to Solomon, like a dream, but 
nothing is.more real in human experi- 
ence than this. The opportunity has 
come to the youth to ask some great 
thing of God. He has the years before 
him, faculties ready for use, strength 
coming to maturity, life whose power 
is not yet measured. Yet they all de- 
pend on a life outside of and beyond his 
control which now comes to him inviting 
him, ‘*‘ Ask what I shall give thee.”’ This 
is the opportunity which comes at all 


periods of life in its crises, but at no time | 
so alluringly and wonderfully as to the | 
young man or woman awakening to the | 


sense that the way they are to take de- 
pends on themselves. 

2. A choice. 
had been thrust on the young king were 
great. The people whose fortunes de- 


pended on him seemed an innumerable | 


multitude. Problems of state were over- 
whelming to his experience. He had 
come into the place of a great statesman 
and warrior accustomed to decide between 


contending factions of the people and to ) 


enforce his decision. ‘I am, but a little 
child,”’ he said, facing his new duties. 

Many a youth wishes for things to use; 
some wish for ability to use things. The 
difference between the choices is the dif- 
ference between folly and wisdom. Many 
a man has inherited great possessions, as 
Solomon did, or has developed skill to ac- 
quire them, who when he has them has no 
power to use them. 

The young king asked for an under- 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 6 
Solemon's Wise Choice. Text, 1 Kings 3: 4-15. 


The responsibilities which | 


E. Dunning 


standing heart to judge his people. Itdoes 
not appear to have been m the mind of the 
Hebrew writer to represent him as seeking 
the highest character so much as the 
greatest mentalability. The illustrations 
given of his wisdom are the story of the 
test he applied to determine which of two 
claimants for a child was its mother, the 
answers he gave to the questions of the 
Queen of Sheba and his proverbs and 
songs and writings about natural history, 
zoology and ichthyology (1 Kings 4: 29-34), 
It was the ability to use the things he had 
that he chose to ask God for. The higher 
and more unselfish the use he made of 
them, the nobler was the man, 


Many, more in our time than ever be- 
fore and perhaps more in our country 
than in any other, have amassed wealth 
who do not know what to do with it. 
They build houses as architects. tell them 
houses should be built. They buy costly 
pictures, secure the best seats at sym- 
phony concerts. But they have no 
knowledge of architecture, no taste for 
art, no cultivated ear for music. They 
weary of books which they have had 
dressed in costly bindings, and are bored 
by conversation on subjects of which 
they know nothing. They sit helpless in 
the midst of the treasures heaped around 
them. They estimate others by the money 
that goes with their names, not by the 
power to use and enjoy what they have. 
If their choice had been an understanding 
heart they might have been rich with a 
little. Now they are poor with an abun- 
dance. 

-3. The added fortune. It pleased God 
that the young king asked for himself 
‘‘understanding to discern justice.’’ He 
got what he asked for and in full measure. 
Perhaps the disposition to make that 
choice was evidence that Solomon had 


already a portion of what he was seeking. | 

One who makes it his ambition to in- | 
. . . | 

crease himself rather than his possessions 


is already wise. 
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Those who have riches and the honor 
that riches can buy, but not wisdom, es- 
timate success by the amount of money 
gained. We are often told of wise, use- 
ful, noble men that they have not been 
successful because they have not made 
fortunes. To those who thus measure 
success, this story of Solomon will ap- 
pear to have been only a dream. But to 
those who have sought for wisdom as for 
hid treasures, ‘‘who understand the fear 
of Jehovah and find the knowledge of 
God,’’ the dream will be only the form in 
which a revelation from God has been 
made to them. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 29—Dec. 5. 
Matt. 26: 39; Heb. 5: 
Your own; others’. Reasons arising from per- 

sonal conditions. Reasons inhering in the provi- 

dential purposes of God. 
{For prayer meeting editorial see page 770.] 


Unanswered Prayer. 
5-10; Luke 18: 1-8. 


During the six months ending Sept. 30, the 
Elevated. Railway of New York city carried 
17,000,000 more passengers than it carried dur- 
ing the previous six months and at $1,000,000 
less cost. Why? Because of the substitution 
of electricity for steam as motive power. 


Cheap eggs 
are as good as 
cheap lamp- 
chimneys. 

-MAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MacseTH, Pittsburgh. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Harvest 


Green Spring and golden Autumntide, 
Great Lord are Thine; 

One Hand alone can corn provide— 
The Hand Divine. 


Break in our heart the stubborn ground, 
And seed there cast, 

That we may to thy praise be found 
Fruit-crowned at last. 


Thy Power can make our Winter yield 
To heavenly Spring, 

And soon, e’en like exvltant field, 
With harvest ring. 


Our goodness, may it grow as wheat— 
From blade to ear, 

And all the mellow wealth complete 
That feeds the year. 


Thy Spirit grant—how good is He— 
To shine, to shield, 
. That we may by His blessing be 
As harvest field. 


In constant fruitfulness, Lord, keep 
Our souls we pray, 
And a rich harvest in us reap 
Thro’ Heaven’s Great Day. 
—George T. Coster. 


“A great mother!’’ Could 
there be finer praise than 
this given the late Consul 
Emma Booth-Tutker by a life-long com- 
panion? With it comes that other from 
her husband, “She was the greatest bur- 
den-bearer I ever knew.” Gracious trib- 
utes these to any woman. But when we 
consider that from childhood this most 
gifted and best loved of General Booth’s 
children lived in the blinding and too 
often withering light of publicity, when 


The Mother 
and the Consul 


_ we reflect how easily the adulation yielded 
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her by three continents might have be- 
come her meat and drink, we begin to 
realize the depth and strength of her 
womanhood. She kept always the purity 
and childlike humbleness of heart which 
characterized her girlhood. Her life was 
one long sacrifice of her own desires and 
sweet womanly pleasures to what she 
deemed her duty. The mother of nine 
children, her chief joy lay in her home 
life. ‘‘I shall never, as long as I live,”’ 
she said at one time, “get used to the 
agony of being a show. My ideal of 
earthly happiness is a little home where 
I could hide myself with my husband and 
children and never come out again.”’ 


The Art of Reproof 


BY MARY G. TRASK 


It is useless to reprove any one, child or 
adult, unless you can see the matter in 
question from his standpoint as well as 
from your own, and you can only do this 
when you have an affectionate and sym- 
pathetic attitude towards him. With this 
thought in mind, I chanced to turn to the 
first chapter of 1 Corinthians, and I was 
instantly struck with the thought that we 
tiave here a-wonderful model for our ef- 
forts. There were faults—grave faults— 
in the Corinthian church, but Paul does 
‘not begin with rebuke, but with a loving 
greeting and grateful acknowledgment of 


the good. “I thank God always on your 


behalf,’ he says, ‘‘for the grace of God 
that is given you by Jesus Christ—that in 
everything ye are enriched by him—that 
ye come behind in no gift;’’ and he is 
confident that they will go on to perfec- 
tion, so that they be “‘blameless in the 
day of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Then, 
having shown himself to be in sympathetic 
attitude towards them, he points out what 
is wrong. He does not make light of 
their faults and mistakes, yet throughout 
he keeps the tone of kindness and love. 
‘*T write not these things to shame you,”’ 
he says, ‘‘but as my beloved sons I warn 
you.”’ Here, then, is a starting point for 
our study of this difficult act. 

Next to a sympathethic attitude there 
is need of careful discrimination—the 
danger of emphasizing things not of the 
highest importance. 

When I was teaching in a kindergarten 
on the East Side, New York. I found 
that the home discipline was, in most 
families, very irregular. The children 
were sometimes scolded or punished for 
faults which at other times were passed 
over, or laughed at. Of one thing, how- 
ever, the children felt sure: if they soiled 
or tore their best clothes punishment was 
certain, and naturally it followed that 
spoiling one’s best clothes, even accident- 
ally, was a much more serious offence 
than disobedience, unkindness, or even 
untruthfulness. Of course, this was con- 
fusing to the children, and it took time 
and patience to introduce into their 
minds, or their mothers’, a different eth- 
ical standard. 

We could hardly blame the mothers, 
for often they were almost as childish as 
their little ones, and best clothes stood 
for much effort and self-denial. But we 
have not the same excuse, if we fall into 
the same errors, and I fear that most of 
usdoat times. It isso hard to remember 
that the things often most trying to the 
““orown-ups’’—noise, restlessness, heed- 
lessness—are by no means the most seri- 
ous faults, and that if undue emphasis is 
laid upon them, or if we allow ourselves 
to become irritated and impatient, we are 
in danger of injuring the child’s moral 
sense. 

Good table manners, for instance, are 
important, and children must be trained 
in them; they must learn to take some 
care of their clothes and their toys; but 
these things cannot come under the same 
category as honesty, truthfulness, or kind- 
ness to others. 

A good many years ago, when teaching 
a private kindergarten class, I was trying 
(I think in connection with Washington’s 
Birthday) to explain a little to the chil- 
dren the causes that brought about the 
Revolutionary War, and the attempts of 
King George to enforce taxes which the 
colonists did not think it right to pay. 
One little girl exclaimed, 

“‘T think he was a very wicked king!”’ 

I said, “I don’t know that you could 
exactly call him wicked ”’ (for he appeared 
to me more stupid than wicked). 

‘Well,’ she said thoughtfully, ‘‘I sup- 
pose he was just mischievous.”’ 

I couldn’t help being amused, yet the 
child had gotten hold of a distinction 
which it is important to keep in mind. 


Little Margaret was an unusually sweets 
and docile child, and I don’t imagine that, 
she ever was mischievous herself, but her 
little brother was, and she had learned! 
when he tried her to make the excuse for 
him, ‘“‘that he was just mischievous.’” 
Of course mischief and fun that hurt and 
disturb others must be discouraged, but 
we must remember that with children 
allowance should be made for animal 
spirits and inexperience. 

The sympathetic attitude may enable 
us to see how much of what seems like 
unkindness or even cruelty is really due 
to inexperience and want of imagination. 
My little nephew disturbed his grand- 
father by making loud and sudden noises, 
and, though repeatedly spoken to, was 
thoughtless in the matter. One day I 
said to him, 

“You wouldn’t think of striking your 
grandfather and hurting him, would 
you? ”’ 

““O, no!’’ he said, shocked by the idea. 

‘“Well,’’.I said, ““you hurt him just as 
much by these sudden noises as if you 
should strike him.”’ 

That put the matter in quite a new 
light to him, and helped him to under- 
stand a kind of suffering of which he had 
absolutely no experience. Much careless- 
ness of other people’s feelings arises—not 
only in the case of children but of adults 
—from simple thoughtlessness and from 
not understanding one’s place in the 
world as a part of the great whole of life 
and of society. Children usually have a 
strong sense of justice, and if we can 
say, ‘‘Would you like to have every one 
do as you have done?” or ‘‘ Would you 
like to have mother or sister behave as 
you have?”’ we shall usually get a truth- 
ful and emphatic ‘‘No’’ in reply, and an 
assent to the next proposition, ‘‘Then 
you ought not to do these things your- 
self,’’ for even a child can realize what 
an unpleasant place the world would be 
if every one were cross or lazy or selfish ; 
if every one refused to help or to work 
for others—and why should one be am 
exception to the rule? 

Sometimes faults, especially of the 
lesser sort, can be better dealt with in- 
directly by stories showing the conse- 
quences of heedlessness or thoughtless- 
ness or by stories that excite sympathy 
and that give an ideal of conduct. This 
presentation of an ideal is indeed im- 
portant, for it is useless to reprove any 
one unless we can at the same time give 
to him a higher ideal and inspire a real 
desire for improvement. Otherwise al? 
that we can possibly effect will be some 
external change of conduct due to fear. 

How shall we give this ideal—which if 
once given will itself reprove our fail- 
ures? 

Love of goodness begins with love of 
good persons—particular concrete per- 
sons. First, those whom we know in 
daily life, and, secondly, those whom we 
know and admire through books and 
stories. We can all verify this from our 
own experience. Besides our parents we 
can recall friends and teachers, heroes of 
history and heroes and heroines in story- 
books, who have influenced us, often 
deeply and permanently. But far greater 
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than the influence of books, as a rule, is 
that of the living personality. Let us 
earnestly strive so to live ourselves that 
we may raise the ideals of those about 
us—that our approval shall seem worth 
having, and then the withdrawal of that 
approval, which is the essense of reproof, 
will be effective in awakening sorrow 
for wrong-doing and a desire for better 
things. 

Just a word more—Let us reprove as 
little as maybe. Continual ‘‘nagging”’ 
only leads to inattention, and if we con- 
stantly find fault about little things we 
can make no impression when we need to 
reprove a really serious fault. Let us 
try, too, never to reprove while angry or 
irritated, and if possible never when very 
tired, for then it is difficult to be calm 
and just. If something occurs which 
cannot be passed over, while yet we feel 
ourselves incapable of dealing with it in 
the right spirit, it may be best simply to 
send the offender away alone, and to say 
nothing until we feel rested and quieted. 

Briefly then, the Art of Reproof re- 
solves itself into first, a right attitude 
towards the person to be reproved, and 
second, a right conception of the thing to 
be reproved. Underlying all, on the part 
of the reprover, must be the spirit of love 
and of humility, ‘‘ considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted.’’ My thought 
cannot be better expressed than by these 
lines of Dr. Van Dyke, which have been 
often in my mind in connection with this 
subject, and with reference to all effort 
after a higher life for ourselves and 
others: 

Self is the only prison 
That can ever bind the soul ; 
Love is the only angel 
That‘can bid the gates unroll. 
And when he comes to call thee, 
Arise and follow fast, 
His way may lie through darkness, 
But it leads to light at last. 


The Hall Bedroom 


BY EDITH GAY 


This apartment has received more or 
less notice in literature, and deservedly. 
The memory of a continued residence in 
one of these rooms is like a rankling 
wound in many a breast. Continued res- 
idence, did I say? Nay, not so. You 
stay in one as long—and sometimes a lit- 
tle longer—than can be borne and then 
move into another. 

They all have similar points and the 
differences are minor. Sometimes there 
is a dinky little hospital bed which 
adorns three-quarters of the room and 
sometimes there is a ghastly folding bed 
which lets down and adorns the whole of 
the room. You have to fold it up while 
you dress. It isa discourager of early 
rising for you lie and think how disagree- 
able it is to do manual labor before you 
have had your breakfast, and the fleeting 
moments fleet right on just as though you 
did not have to be at the office at 8.30. 

Perhaps the reason they call these 
niches ‘‘hall bedrooms” is because they 
are heated from the hall—from the hall 
of a boarding house with coal at $12.00 a 
ton. Yes, certainly, heated from the 
hall. 

Now we boldly accuse landladies of 
having written each and every one of 
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those articles in the Modern Priscilla 
and The Ladies Home Journal which de- 
scribe these ‘‘little dens.’’ There are pic- 
tures, too with the articles, you have all 
seen them and thought how cozy things 
looked. Whatever else might pass for 
real, the perspective never would. There 
are draperies, sofa cushions, a couch, 
desk, innumerable pictures of a classic 
type, college banners, several chairs and a 
natty little table. The text reads, ‘‘ Every 
girl has a few trifles of her own which 
will give even a small room a distinctive 
air and a visitor envies the Bohemian, 
happy-go-lucky atmosphere of the jolly 
bachelor maid who lives in a hall bed- 
room.’’ Exactly, we all envy her. How 
we long to live ina hall bedroom! It is 
our highest ideal. We know a girl who 
carries with her, wherever she goes, a few 
little trifles with which to adorn her room 
—a couch bed, a hair mattress, a Turkish 
rug, a writing desk, a Morris chair, a 
screen and seven sofa pillows. All she 
asks is a hall bedroom in whieh to deposit 
her trifles. 

In Professor Woodberry’s course of lec- 
tures at the Lowell Institute this fall, he 
speaks of the ‘‘overtone’’ in literature. 
That is, the prevailing note which per- 
vades the whole, the character of the 
writer which tinctures all his composi- 
tion. He says the literature of every 
nation has an overtone and what it is 
depends on the time it is written, for 
instance that of the age of mythology, or 
chivalry, or democracy. So the hall bed- 
room has an overtone. And it is lone- 
liness. 

During the long winter evenings and 
the stormy Sundays, when the sleet beats 
against the one little window and the 
heat in the hall stands outside and makes 
up faces, refusing to come in—then it is 
that the narrow walls seem to contract 
until they crush the very heart out; then 
it is that the sound of strange feet tramp- 
ing over the stairs is grateful, and the 
knowledge that there is no one to expect 
adds a deeper sadness to the unwelcome 
quiet. It is not the solitude of which 
Maeterlinck speaks. There are moments, 
to be sure, when we long to be alone, 
but let them be out in the woods, or the 
fields, where things will not pinch us. 
Nature is better company than a folding 
bed. ? 

Solitude in a hall bedroom is not con- 
ducive to high moral reflections. You are 
more likely to remember that the door can 
be closed, the folding bed let down, and 
you can lie down thereon and die in peace 
and quiet, and not be disturbed for a week 
or so, for when you live in one of these 
apartments you take care of your own 
room, ‘ 

Don’t envy the girl who lives in a hall 
bedroom. It is wicked toenvy. It breaks 
one of the Commandments. 


Unaroused 
BY ADA P,. BUCK 


As lies the babe with close shut eyes, 
Nor feels the mother o'er him bending, 
His lightest breath her thought attending, 
Yet sleeps, watched o’er by care unending 

So we, soul-dulled, but worldly wise, 
Heed not the Father o’er us bending, 
Our constant needs His care attending, 
Yet live watched o’er by Love unending. 


Closet and 


THE LORD OUR HELPER =. 


Lord, there is none beside Thee to help, 
between the mighty and him that 
strength; help us, O Lord our God; for 
we rely on Thee. Fo 


God’s help is always sure, 
His methods seldom guessed; 
Delay will make our pleasure pure, : 
Surprise will give it zest; d 
His wisdom is sublime, : a 
His heart profoundly kind; 
God never is before his time 
And never is behind. 


Hast thou assumed a load 
Which few will share with thee, — 
And art thou carrying it for God, 
And shall he fail to see? 
Be comforted at heart, 
Thou art not left alone; 
Now thou the Lord’s companion art; 
Soon thou wilt share his throne. 
—T. T. Lynch. 


\ 


There is no self-complacencey in feeling 
ourselves in harmony with the divine, for 
the more you feel so the more you feel 
that it is God that worketh in you to will 
and to do of his good pleasure.—Gail 
Hamilton. 


If one carefully notices the course of 
the world, every man, be he religious or 
irreligious, will come, at the middle or - 
end of life, to the same conclusion as 
David: ‘I have been young and now am 
old; yet have I not seen the righteous 
forsaken nor his seed begging bread.” 
Not that all is smooth or easy or for- 
tunate; on the contrary, ‘‘Many are the 
afflictions of the righteous; but the Lord 
delivereth him out of them all.”’—Dinah 
M. Craik. 


It is our Maker’s care that plants alike 
thorns and flowers in our path. To reject 
his flowers would be none the less filial 
than to repine at his thorns.—Frances 
Power Cobbe. 


When I found that it was Christ’s 
nature to lift men out of weakness to 
strength, out of impurity to sesegged 
out of everything low and de mg 
superiority, I felt that I had neti a 
God.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


€ ( 

It is impossible for that man to ‘7 
who remembers that his Helper is omnip. 
otent.—Jeremy Taylor. A 
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The Conversation Corner 


Extracts from Children’s Letters 


HE letters I have laid out to read 

to you this time are of the proper 
““Corner’’ sort—written all by 
themselves, and about themselves and 


their doings. We will begin away up in 
Vermont, almost to the Canada line. 


HOBO, THE CAT 


Dear Mr. Martin: Father says that you 
know my grandfather for whom I am named. 
J wonder if you remember him. [Certainly— 
very well.] I should like to be a Cornerer 
very much. [Then you are the very one we 
would like to have become a Cornerer.] We 
‘have a cat. His name was Teddy Roosevelt, 
but he ran away so much that we called him 
Hobo. In the morning the sun comes right 
down on the piazza roof, and mornings he 
comes up stairs [that is, the sun comes up 
stairs], and papa puts him out on the roof. 
One morning he came up stairs and papa put 
him out on the roof. [Then your papa must 
bea kind of Joshua to control the sun in that 
way]. He began rolling around. [Your papa 
rolled around? O no, the sun; strictly, it is 
the earth that does the rolling, but we are al- 
ways accustomed to speak of the ‘‘rolling 
sun,” as though he really revolved around the 
earth.] He kept going nearer and nearer the 
edge of the roof and at last he went off. [On 
reading this over, I think William means that 
Hobo, the eat, rolled off. But we wonder 
what happened when he came in conjunction 
with the earth]. 

My cousin George was here this summer. 
We had just come from camp, when my 
cousins from Michigan came. The little boy 
in the picture came from there too. Most 
eyery night he wanted a “‘ sheek’’ as he called 
it. I must close now for mamma is going to 
mail it. From your loving 

St. Albans,. Vt. 


By looking at the picture we see what 
««sheek’’? means. No doubt the old folks 
allremember making such a ‘‘hand-chair’”’ 
—perhaps of having a seat on it them- 
selves! Iwill “guess” that the occupant 
of the ‘“‘sheek”’ is a three-year old West- 
erm cousin; that the white-suited boy at 
the left is George, and the other on the 
right, in a sweater, our correspondent. 


WILLIAM S. 


MUSKRATS 


Dear Mr. Martin: . .. The muskrats have 
been eating our corn, and by setting traps we 
caught eleven, and now they have become so sly 
that, although there are seven well-concealed 
traps scattered around in frequented paths, I 
have not caught any for three weeks. Thisismy 
last year in school, and I am studying Geom- 
etry, Physics, Latin, English Literature and 
Geology: ... Iam out of the book contest, 
for I am sixteen. 

Middlebury, Ct. 


That is an honest boy! I suppose he 
means that it is his last year in the home 
school; I hope he will go to some other— 
perhaps an agricultural or engineering or 
mechanical school. In these days every 
boy ought to have a thorough education ; 
it is the well-trained man that gets the 
muskrat — of success! 


RICHARD T. 


KITTY AND KISSES 


The latter are added in hieroglyphics 
which are familiar to children! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am getting along all 
right in school. I like my teacher. I am in 
the second class. While I am in school my 
little sister Helen plays with our little kitty. 
She has a good time playing. She dresses her 
in doll’s dresses, and tucks her into the little 
eradle where she sleeps very cosiy. I send 
you a kiss and a hug. Helen sends her kiss 
and hug. 


Haverford College, Pa. EVELYN B. 


One would think this dear little girl had 
taken my advice and entered college al- 
ready! But she’ll surely ‘“‘get along all 
right,’’ because she likes her teacher —a 
hint to older scholars. 


A LABRADOR BOY 


It is the orphan boy whom Dr. Grenfell 
sent to ‘“‘America’’ three years ago, and 
who has since been living in a farm-house 
home offered to him through the Corner. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am writing a letter to 
let you know that I am well. I am working 
for Mr. —— this winter. I goto school. The 
teacher boards here. We have 13 scholars. 
We have 10 weeks this term. We will havea 
winter term 8 weeks. I write in the 5 copy 
book, and read in the fourth reader, spell and 
study geography. We have a bird, dog, and 
some ducks and hens, one pig, two horses, 
four cows, two cats, two kittens. We had a 
jack lantern last night. Mr. —— made a bow- 
gun forme. Good By from your loving 

New Hampshire. ALFRED B. 


Thanks to Mr. —— for making Alfred 
a bow-gun, who came from a country 


where the people have to get their living 
by catching the animals—on the land or 
out of the sea. Wouldn’t he have en- 
joyed having a hand in trapping musk- 
rats with Richard? J am sure he never 
made a jack-o’-lantern in ‘‘Nor’ West 
River ’’—pumpkins do not grow there! I 
hope he enjoys also the use made of 
the pumpkin referred to in last week’s 
Corner. 


LETTER FROM LABRADOR 


And now IL have a letter from Alfred’s 
friend and our friend, Dr. Grenfell, 
written on board his medical steamer 
anchored in Eskimo River. It is appro- 
priate here, for it tells of a dear little boy 
and a dear little deer! 


Dear Mr. Martin : I must write you a line 
as I lie at anchor under ‘‘ Miss Brodie’s Hill,”’ 
and off the old mission settlement. . . . I have 
taken a dear little fellow called Johnnie Noel, 
a black-eyed, brown little chap, whose father 
is dead. . . . I see you are talking of pets in 
your Corner. As usual I have one. It is a 
caribou fawn. I ecallit Lily. It is devoted to 
me; if I come aboard any time at night it calls 
me and will not keep quiet till I go and speak 
to it and handle it. It stands up on its hind 
legs and puts its fore hoofs on my shoulders, 
as I sit down in the companion hatch. It is 
the veriest little thief you ever saw. Twice 
when I was ashore, it has gone into the chart 
room and jumped upon the table, and only 
today stole and atean apple John Fequet gave 


me. But it is so gentle and so pretty every 
one loves it. I am going to try and drive it. 
W. Te the 

Alfred would like the job of teaching 
that young caribou to haul a komatik— 
ouk, ouk, owk, hite, hite, hite! 

P. S.—Just after writing the above I 
saw on my desk a beautiful little leaflet 
story of ‘A Reindeer Ride,’”’ which I got 
at the Congregational House (No. 607) a 
day or two ago, and is about that very 
thing—deer-driving, and hundreds of 
fawns among the Eskimos at the Cape 
Prince of Wales Mission in Alaska. I 
advise children to get that leaflet! 


For the Old Folks 


“COME, GOOD SHEPHERD ”’ 


The hymn wished by the aged lady in 
Maine (Oct. 24) has been reported by two 
of her contemporaries—one in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., aged eighty, the other.in Little- 
ton, Mass., aged ninety-one. One quotes 
from memory, the other refers to ‘“‘Con- 
ference Hymns.”’ I find it in ‘Revival 
Melodies,’”’ and in “The Young Chris- 
tian’s Companion, a Selection of Hymns 
by Gustavus F. Davis,’’ Baptist minister 
in South Reading, 1827. A copy of the 
entire hymn is sent to the Maine inquirer. 
But there is something so quaint and ex- 
pressive in these old verses that the three 
first are given here: 


Let thy kingdom, blessed Saviour, 
Come and bid our jarring cease ; 
Come, O come and reign forever, 

God of love and prince of peace. 

Visit now poor bleeding Zion, 

Hear thy people mourn and weep, 
Day and night thy lambs are crying, 
Come, good Shepherd, feed thy sheep. 


Many follow men’s inventions, 

And submit to human laws; 

Hence divisions and contentions 
Sully the Redeemer’s cause— 

Hence we suffer persecution: 

While the foolish virgins sleep, 

Allis uproar and confusion ; 

Come, good Shepherd, feed thy sheep. 


Some of Paul, some of Apollos, 

Some of Cephas, none agree ; 

Jesus, may we hear thee call us, 

Help us, Lord, to follow thee: 

Then we’ll rush through what encumbers, 
Ev’ry hind’rance overleap, 

Fearing not the force of numbers; 

Come, good Shepherd, feed thy sheep. 


NEW QUESTIONS 


Please place these questions in the Old 
Folk’s Corner. Will some one give the Lord’s 
Prayer as used some sixty years ago? It be- 
gan: 

Our Father God, who art in heaven, 
To thy great name be reverence given. 


Also, where to find the verse beginning: 


Not in grief’s deepest streams alone, O Lord, 
Our need of graces, 

But in the shallow pools we daily ford, 
Earth’s commonplaces. 


Springfield, Mass. A, Bae 


Can any of the Cornerers give me a little 
poem entitled ‘‘ The house beside the road?” 
I think the author’s name begins with G. 

Platteville, Wis. E..D; Bs 


I would like to send in a request for a poem 
entitled ‘* Faultless.”’ 


Montpelier, Vt. Mrs. W. 


Other questions would be added were 
they not anonymous! 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. COMPOUNDING A BIGAMY 


When De Wette came hurrying back to 
Woodside, disappointed at the result of his 
visit to the camp, he had a guilty feeling about 
Mr. Murchison, whom he had left so uncere- 
moniously to his own devices while he followed 
up the suddenly discovered clew afforded him 
by Hilda’s book. But Mr. Murchison had been 
occupied on his own account, and while he was 
surprised at De Wette’s disappearance, had 
been too busy to think much about it. 

Into the sacred moments of the meeting of 
father and daughter we may not enter, but 
when all the sadand happy words were spoken 
and the long-severed confidence had been re- 
stored, the father took up the protection of 
the daughter just where he had left it years 
before. He learned the needful facts, then 
ealling in Dr. Swift and George Andrews as 
his witnesses, he went over to talk with big 
Jim Deverell. 

First he addressed him as his daughter’s 
husband, introducing himself as her father, 
and thanking him for his kindness to her in 
their married life. Then, when Jim was puz- 
zled at the tone in which he spoke, yet pleased 
at the grave kindliness of it, he turned upon 
him suddenly and asked him whether he knew 
Jim McColl of Onawa, Canada. 

The question came like a thunderbolt. Jim 
opened his mouth to speak—and said nothing. 
, He began a denial and was struck dumb again 

by the look in the eyes of his questioner. 

“You do know him, then?’ relentlessly 
went on his tormentor; and when Jim’s con- 
fusion grew more pitiable, ‘‘Was that your 
name before you came to Michigan?” 

Then, without giving him a chance to rally 
his thoughts or make denial, the question fol- 
lowed: “And did you know that your wife 
was working hard to support your children 
down in Hull?” 

Driven into a corner by his conscience and 
the truth, Jim tried to bluster; but Mr. Mur- 
chison cut him short. Ina few words he gave 
_ him the choice between an arrest for bigamy, 
or an acceptance of the terms which Mrs. 
Robbins—he laid stress upon the name to 
_ which Kate had undoubted claim, the name by 
which she was known when Jim had married 
her—would offer. 

Jim saw no hope of an escape from the 
three who confronted him, and the terms were 
soonarranged. Five thousand dollars were to 
be invested in a business in Hull in his wife’s 
name, and he was to have a share in the work 
and as large a share in the proceeds as she 
might choose to give him. The saloon was to 
be closed forthwith, and while he waited to 
hear whether his wife would take him back, 
he might have good wages to carry on the 
restaurant, under control of Mr. Murchison’s 
agent, who would attend to the property. If 
Mrs. McColl refused to take him back, this 
arrangement might continue so long as he 
gave satisfaction in his management and held 
_ his tongue about Mrs. Robbins. 

By night Kate’s business was put into the 
hands of an agent and her trunk was ready for 
the midnight train. 

But an hour before she went, she said to her 
father: “‘ Father, I can’t go home without a 
word with Jim.” 

“Oan’t you write it, dear? ’’ 

*“*I wonder if you understand? I didn’t 
know he was married. He was my husband 
—he was good to me—you see I—I—loved 
him.” 

“Yes, I understand; but won’t it be too hard 
' for you—for both of you?” 

“TI don’t mind for myself. I’ve had harder 
things to bear—when ! couldn’t choose. But 
T couldn’t have Jim think I did this of my 
own accord. And I think it may be better for 

. that other woman.” 
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** Very well, I will call him in.’’ 

** Please, father! ’”’ 

Jim was loath to come at first—not that he 
had no longing to see the woman he had loved 
and wronged, but because he was ashamed 
rather than repentant. After a moment’s 
thought, he came. 

Kate stood behind her desk in the little par- 
lor when he walked sheepishly in, his eyes 
upon the floor. 

**Stand there!” she said. 
thing I want to say. You were good to me, 
Jim. I know you wronged me, but I would 
forgive that; I do forgive it. 

**T loved you, Kate,’’ said Jim, looking up at 
her for the first time. ‘I won’t say ’ma 
man—a man would have let you know and 
choose, but—well, I can’t say anything! What 
could I say? ’’ 

*“No, better not; but Jim, if I say I loved 
you, will you do something for me ?”’ 

Jim’s hand went up with a gesture of de- 
spair: ‘‘ What can I do without you? You 
made a man of me, so far as I was a man.”’ 

“Yes, Jim, but will you do something now 
for my sake ?’’ 

“T willif Ican. What is it?’ 

** Be good to your wife—for—for my sake, 
Jim. When you think of me, be kind to her. 
For I think I love you, Jim.’’ 

And then—O, inconsistency of woman!— 
she held out her arms, and the man and 
woman who had lived so long together, parted 
for all the rest of life with a kiss which was 
both memory and promise. 

Jim lookedup. The room was empty. Yet, 
be it recorded as a tribute to the power of 
woman, which distance and absence cannot al- 
ways kill, that Jim was kind to his wife and 
lived a blameless, if not a cultured life with 
her as a good citizen of Canada for many 
years. ‘ 

When De Wette returned he walked into 
the restaurant and picked up his bag. There 
was no one there but stupid Tilly, who re- 
ported that Mrs. Deverell had gone with a 
gentleman to Lavenham. 

To Lavenham, therefore, by the first train 
De Wette followed, curious, indeed, to learn 
what had befallen Mr. Murchison and his 
daughter, but as intent as ever on following 
up the clew he held to Hilda’s whereabouts. 

His swift drive from Lavenham to the poor- 
house was not glad with song, as his morning 
drive had been.. But the end could not be far 
away, and he was sure it would be good. He 
was just a little glad, also, that, if misfortunes 
needs must come to Hilda and her children, he 
would be able to overtake the Jast of them and 
prove his love by help. Great was his disap- 
pointment, then, when the matron at the poor- 
house with grumbling tones informed him that 
Mrs. Clitheroe had left the day before. 

**But where?’’ gasped out De Wette, sore 
cast down with disappointment at this latest 
blow of fate. 

“Indeed, I don’t know where. There was 
a woman come from Woodside, a wheedling, 
interfering woman, and she persuaded her to 
go nursing. I’m sure she might have had 
nursing enough right here; but go she would. 
’Twa’n’tany of my business. They never told 
me where.” 

The matron was too sore with cares, of which 
Hilda had been aceustomed to relieve her, to 
tell the whole truth fairly, even as she knew 
it; and she gave De Wette the impression that 
it was to Woodside Hilda had gone. 

There was no train that night. There was 
nothing for it but to turn aside from his un- 
prosperous quest and make his way for this 
one night, at least, out to John Bowman’s, 
where, he feared, the need of help would be 
so pressing that he could not get away. 

But the present duty was his rule of life, 


*T have some- 
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He turned from a study of the timetable with — 

a sigh and went back to the village. After 

supper, by the light of the full moon he drove of 
slowly out to Bowman’s house. This was 
the day after Hilda’s coming. He found the 
doctor at the door. They exchanged a few 
words, and while the doctor stopped to get a 
bite of supper to prepare him for his work an@ 
watching, De Wette, with a sad heart for the 
noble life that lay in peril, slowly climbed the 
stairs. 


CHAPTER XXXY. HILDA’S NURSING 


The door across the hall stood open as Hilda 
started on her search for the sickroom where 
she feared to find her uncle. As she passed 
she looked in. It was De Wette’s room, and 
bore evident traces of his personality which. | 
would at any other time have drawn her irre- 
sistibly, but now it was the living she was 
seeking, not dead books or dumb tokens of an 
ended life from which long experiences had 
separated her. She pressed on, and in room 
after room found evidences of children’s oceu- 
pation which went to her mother heart as 
she remembered that the hand of death had 
stilled all child life in this strangely silent 
house. 

At last, at the far end of the hall, a door 
stood open, and from within came the sound of 
heavy breathing. In a chair by the door sata 
strange man, Mr. Wilkes, she guessed, his hea@ 
dropped on his bosom, sleeping the heavy sleep 
of the exhausted watcher, and on the bed, in” 
the silence of deeper exhaustion still, lay the 
patient. 

**Not Uncle Albert, thank God!” her heart 
said, as she saw that he was a man in whose 
dark hair there was no thread of gray. With 
relief came resolution. Here was a mystery; 
but duty came before inquiry. This strong 
man, stricken in the care of children’ whom he 
had nursed to strength, was given to her care. 
A great wave of pity swept over her. Her 
heart could wait, even to learn about her uncle, 
but here was work immediately ready to her 
hands. She was strong again, and without 
waking the sleeping man by the door she ad- 
vanced with light and cautious step to see the 
face of him who was her charge. 

Through the blinds the westering sun reached — 
long fingers of light that lay across the bed 
and almost touched the sick man’s face, She 
turned, with the nurse’s instinct, to shut away 
the light before it should trouble her patient, 
and turning saw Mrs. Wilkes who beckoned 
at the door. She drew the shade and slipped — 
noiselessly out into the hall and down the 
stairs where Mrs. Wilkes and Mary were 
waiting. 

‘*T thought you’d better haye some supper,’” 
Mrs. Wilkes said, ‘‘ before you begin. He’s 
quiet now, and my man will wake if he stirs. 
When he begins to be feverish you can’t be 
spared. Mary and I have made good friends, 
and I’m going to put her to bed, and perhaps 
tomorrow she’ll come over and stay with me.’” 

There was no resisting this cordial hospital- 
ity. Mrs. Wilkes moved swiftly about, show- — 
ing Hilda where to find things she might 
need, and helping her to get a plain but sub- 
stantial tea. 

Hilda, burning with eager desire to know, a 
had not the heart to interrupt her in these 
necessary things, remembering that she took r . 
the time from the needs of her own children. — oP 
But when she sat at the table and had had the | 
first taste of a cup of tea, she contd. wall sail 
longer, but turned to her and said: 

“Tell me about Albert De Wette, please.’’ 

*O, De Wette—he’s here today and gone — 
tomorrow. He was a kind of uncle to they: 
folks and built those rooms you put your 
things in. ‘ Hilda’s room,’ he calls it; Pas 
sure I don’t know why.” 
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“* And where is he now? ”’ 

“Te went off six weeks ago. I wish he 
‘hadn’t, for he would have found somebody to 
help. They wouldn’t even send for him when 
the sickness came.” 

** And when will he be home? ” 

**You heard what the driver said—‘ The old 
man ’—that’ll be him—‘may be here tomor- 
row.’ My man telegraphed for him, and it 
was he that sent you here. Didn’t you know 
that? He telegraphed to George Andrews, 
that’s the elder up at Woodside, to send some- 
body and I supposed that he sent you.” 

Here was puzzle upon puzzle. Her uncle 
sent her here? Why, then, did Mrs. Deverell 
say nothing about her uncle? And how did 
Elder Andrews know? Or had he told him 
about her—and was this a way of helping her 
to work and nothing more? If that were so 
(and it came with a pang of troubled thought) 
it would be bitter bread she ate and hard 
money that she earned. For it were better a 
thousand times to go back to the loneliness of 
the camps than to have her uncle’s 
pity without his love and his re- 
spect. The very gown she wore 
seemed to burn her flesh at the 
thought. 

There was a call at the head of 
the stairs. The restless fit was 
onagain, Hilda swallowed a few 
mouthfuls and hurried up to as- 
sume charge in the sickroom. 
{The study of the doctor’s direc- 
tions kept her mind occupied for 
a few minutes, and the preparation 
of the medicines that must soon 
be given. The patient had stirred 
uneasily and moaned, but' now as 
she approached the bed, the moan- 
ing began to. change into the dry 
woice of delirium. 

“Hilda,”’ it said, ‘‘ Hilda, you 
are mine; you can’t go off and 
leave me.’”’ Then it ran to inco- 
herent murmurings in which many 
names were mingled. 

Hilda stood transfixed, too filled 
with horror and surprise to move, 
too weak to keep the lamp she 
held from shaking. By the trem- 
bling light it gave, her eyes con- 
firmed the tale her ears had told 
her. The voice and the face were 
the voice and the face of her old 
boy lover, the friend of whom she 
had been thinking athousand times 
in the new scenes and changes and 
recollections of the day. 

She put the lamp down and 
steadied herself for a moment by 
the touch of the hard strength of 
the table by the bed; then, slowly, 
self-control came back and she 
stooped to the pillow and lifted 
the hot head. 

“‘Drink, John,” she said, and was amazed 
at the cool tones of her own voice. ‘‘ Drink 
this, and you can sleep.”’ 

John Bowman opened his eyes and the 
faintest shadow of a smile was in them as he 
opened his mouth like a child to take the 
draught she brought. It soon produced its 
effect and he sank back into quiet again. 
When he stirred or moaned, the touch of 
Hilda’s hand seemed to soothe him. Hour by 
hour she sat by his side, watching the clock 
that she might obey the doctor’s orders 
promptly, soothing her patient by a touch 
-when he stirred. Hour by hour she dreamed 
the experiénees of childhood over, and the 
wonder of her strange surroundings grew upon 
her. It was to Bowman, then, that her uncle 
had summoned her. That did not look like 
hate, or refusal to forgive. He had not only 


-made himself a home with John, but he had 


eherished and brought with him her own 
belongings, down to the very dresses she had 
worn in the work of the kitchen in the old 
and happy days. That surely did not look 
like forgetting. , 


It was impossible that her uncle should 
know that she was here. It must have been 
that ordering of God in which with all sim- 
plicity of heart she believed. And he was 
coming—might be here tomorrow! She knew 
there would be no peace of heart till she had 
seen him and he had forgiven her and blessed 
her children. 

With the morning Mr. Wilkes returned and 
Hilda had a little respite and a romp with 
Mary in the fields. But not a word of her 
new hopes and fears. Her uncle must give 
welcome. It was not for her to claim a kin- 
ship in this home of ease. 

About noon the doctor came and looked 
well pleased when he saw the trim figure in 
the ancient gown and looked into the deep 
black eyes. He was pleased, too, with the ap- 
pearance of the patient. ' 

“Tonight the crisis will come,” he said. 
“*Tf we can keep him through the night, and 
he rallies in the morning, there will be hope. 
I am coming to watch with you. And now 


“ Hour by hour she sat by his side’ 


you must get a little sleep, for it may depend 
upon your strength whether he wins the 
fight.’’ ; 

So Hilda armed herself with prayer and 
sleep for the battle of the night that meant so 
much to Bowman and her uncle and—yes, she 
knew it—to herself as well. It was not that 
things might ever be as they had dreamed, but 
the old friendship was alive and the old 
loyalty, and to lose this battle for her friend, 
the man who had fought so many battles for 
the lives of others, would be more than she 
could bear. 

She woke as the sunset light was shining 
red upon her wall, stung her eyes into clear- 
ness with cold water and spent a few moments 
of mingled thanksgiving and petition on her 
knees by the side of her childhood’s bed. She 
ate a little, with Mary at her side telling of 
the experiences of the day—the school, the 
farm, the brook—‘‘ just like what you told us 
when you were a little girl,’ she said. Then 
Hilda kissed her good-night and turned to 
take her place at the bedside, where the fever 


‘had grown high and restlessness required the 
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strength of Mr. Wilkes at times to hold the 
patient. : 

The excitement of delirium grew, though 
now the body was less restless. It became a 
strange rehearsal of a life’s experiences, of 

little things and great, poured out in broken 
sentences, with many a repetition and many 
an incoherent passage, but much of it waken- 
ing deep.old fountains of memory in her who 
sat listening and holding the hand through 
which her own vitality seemed to flow for re- 
straint and help. 

The brookside and the woods, the school 
and church, childish doings long forgotten— 
in almost all she shared, as she had shared 
them long ago. When the words were inco- 
herent, she could often carry on the thought. 
Her own name was eyer on his lips. Then 
there were later passages from the days of 
their long separation, but these were few and 
not so clear. 

John Bowman, was of course, unconscious 
who it was that sat beside him, yet he in- 

stantly became more restless if she 
moved away, and, as the doctor’s 
coming was delayed and the fever 
grew, it became more and more 
needful to remain by his side and 
employ the soothing of her hand 
and voice. 

At last there seemed to be some- 
thing that he wanted, but could 
not put into words. She watched 
his lips, she listened with all her 
heart, as well as ears. He could. 
not seem to shape the™word, but 
tried again and again, uneasy and 
distressed as a sick child who 
wants a service that it has no 
words to tell about. He had been 
muttering of the church, and then 
that strange, pathetic longing re- 
doubled itself in effort of the lips 
and hand. 

Hilda was in despair. He grew 
more restless, more evidently ill- 
content. It seemed as if his life 
depended on the utterance. 

Then, with a trembling guess, 
trying to find the word that would 
content and hold his spirit to the 
earth, it seemed to her that what 
he asked was that she would at- 
tempt to sing. 

But her mind was for the mo- 
ment a blank. The music she had 
loved seemed all swept out of it. 
She felt after words and music as 
if feeling in a strange dark place 
fora hid treasure. Past the hymns 
of the church her mind went back 
till out of her earliest recollections 
trembled a melody she had sung 

_as a little child. 
I think when I read that sweet story 
of old 
When Jesus was here among men, 


How he called little children as lambs to his fold, 
I should like to have been with them then. 


I wish that his hands had been placed on my head, 

That his arms had been thrown around me, 

And that I might have seen his kind look when he 
¢ id 

“ Latte little ones come unto me.” 

When she ceased, the restlessness appeared 
again and the endeavor to ask. The music 
had evidently stirred a responsive chord in the 
sick man’s troubled brain. Nothing but chil- 
dren’s songs would come to Hilda’s call, and 
almost unconsciously she found herself sing- 
ing, as she had so often sung, when her own 
children stirred in sleep, a cradle song she 
knew: 

Lullaby, my Heart’s-Delight! 
Love is in the night. 
Jesus, ever near! 
Hear me when I ery. 
Keep my baby dear! 
Lulla-lullaby! 


Then her voice grew stronger, and the words 
of Wesley’s hymn came pouring through her 
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lips with a thrill of heartfelt longing, in which 
all her experience of sorrow seemed to find 


expression: 


Thou, O Christ, art all I want, 
More than all in thee I find. 

Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Heal the sick and lead the blind. 
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And so De Wette found her, sitting like an 
angel of mercy at John Bowman’s side and 
singing hymns of heavenly love, as she used 
to sing in the good old days. . 

He came silently in and knelt down at her 
side, and she put her free hand on his head 
and stooped to kiss him, 


So the doctor found them when he fi 
up the stairs, and wondered; but, . 
the patient had fallen asleep, stood back and 
waited, afraid to break the sacred hush in 
which the reunited three seemed to bear equal 
part. 

(To be concluded.) 


The Unifying of Boston Congregationalism 


It was a large and expectant audience that 
assembled in Park Street Church on the after- 
noon of Noy. 19 to take the final steps in 
the new organization of the Congregational 
ehurches of Boston and vicinity. Not for a 
long time have so many business men come 
together to consider the local interests of our 
denomination. Each church was entitled to 
five delegates including its pastor, and the list 
ef those who presented their credentials 
showed that the churches had discussed the 
movement and realized its importance. The 
plan proposed had been thoroughly considered 
in each of the three ministerial associations, 
had been worked oyer in committees, and 
adopted by each of the three conferences. 
It had been referred to the churches and had 
been accepted by them all without any opposi- 
tion. The promptness and practical unanimity 
with which the assembly carried through the 
details of the organization showed that the 
delegates understood and approved the plan, 
and gave encouragement to hope that this is 
the beginning of a new era of Boston Congre- 
gationalism. 

Rey. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline was 
elected moderator and Rey. P. T. Farwell of 
Wellesley Hills, secretary; and these officers 
were afterwards made permanent for the com- 
ing year, Mr. Farwell being also made the 
treasurer. Rev. Dr. W. H. Allbright led in 
prayer and Rey. C. A. Dinsmore read the pro- 
posed constitution. Rev, Dr. S. W. Dike 
asked for the reading of the call for the meet- 
ing, and said he and others wished to discuss 
the question whether any conference should 
be organized. Dr. Dike discussed the ques- 
tion, and Deacon D. C. Brewer of Park Street 
moved that it is not expedient to organize, but 
his motion was not seconded. 

It was voted to take up the constitution arti- 
ele by article, only two *oices being heard in 
the negative. There was some discussion, and 
Dr. Dike and Deacon Brewer objected to some 
parts of the constitution, on the ground that 
the appointment of commissioners to proffer 
counsel and arbitration where needed endan- 
gered the independence of local churches. 
Rey. E. M. Noyes pointed out the difference 
between a council called by a church to give 
advice on specific matters and a commission of 
trusted brethren having the interests of the 
churches at heart and offering suggestions in 
times of need. Rev. C. H. Pope objected to 
the proposal to secure better comity between 
the societies and organizations operating in 
the field of the conference, but it was explained 
that it was wholly in the interest of the 
churches to see that their own affairs, so far 
as the societies were concerned should be 
most effectively administered. 

Rey. Dr. C. L. Morgan objected to the 
clause making the commission a medium for 
expressing the judgment in the churches to 
the State Association and the National Coun- 
cil, and his objection was sustained. That 
clause was dropped. The committee which 
had prepared the constitution answered all 
questions satisfactorily, and with a few verbal 
changes each of the ten Articles was adopted, 
- most of them by unanimous vote. 

_ When the question came on the adoption of 
the constitution as a whole Rev, Dr. George 
A. Gordon said that the only possible danger 
was in the conference acquiring undue author- 
ity over the local church; But each church is 
an individual corporation before the law, and 
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it is a fundamental principle of Congregation- 
alism that no organization shall have power to 
coerce the individual church, therefore he 
did not fear any danger from this source. 
Deacon Brewer again objected, saying that 
our churches had grown weaker since they 
had multiplied their organizations, and cited 
the National Council as an example. Dr. 
H. S. Pomeroy answered this objection by 
saying that this was a movement to bring 
several conferences into one, and that the 
churches have the right to do what they please 
to do in and for and by the churches. 

The moderator, Dr. Thomas, closed the dis- 
cussion by saying that it is time to get to- 
gether, that under present conditions an or- 
ganization is needed where Congregationalists 
of Greater Boston can know one another and 
the work they are called on to do in common ; 
where they can be more to one another than 
they ever have been. This is a movement 
toward unity in order that we may have 
greater liberty. The constitution was then 
adopted unanimously. In substance it has 
twice been printed in’ The Congregationalist. 

When it came to the election of commis- 
sioners by ballot, it was found that each of 
the three conferences had nominated three 
persons from which five were to be elected. 
Rey. S. C. Bushnell, of the committee, pre- 
sented these names, intimating in a few well 
chosen words that each was fully qualified 
for the office, but that there were strong 
reasons why the four laymen should be 
elected. The result of the 204 ballots cast 
showed that one member of ‘the Suffolk North 
Conference was chosen, Mr. Frank G. Cook of 
the First Church, Cambridge; two from the 
Suffolk South, Rev. William R. Campbell of 
the Highland Chureh and Mr. Seth Mendell of 
Pilgrim Chureh, Dorchester; and two from 
the Suffolk West, Mr. Arthur S. Johnson of 
the Old South Church and Mr. Charles H. 
Rutan of Harvard Church, Brookline. Mr. 
Campbell, the only’ pastor elected, was in a 
sense the father of the plan, which he outlined 
at the meeting of the three ministerial associa- 
tions in Union Church last spring. 

The main business having been concluded, 
Rev. Allen E. Cross of the Old South gave a 
practical and convincing agidress on the Possi- 
bilities of the Union Conference. He showed 
how local Congregationalism will take fresh 
heart in the new sense of unity. The Congre- 
gational Church Union, which has done ad- 
mirable work, will be strengthened. It will be 
a standing committee of benevolence, know- 
ing all the needs and which are most pressing 
and the right proportion of help that ought to 
be available. The commission will take in a 
sense the place of a council without its pub- 
licity, and may bring about the settlement of 
difficulties without gossip, conserving the 
honor of churches and pastors, It will offer 
the advantages of a bishoprie without author- 
ity or sacerdotal functions. This commission 
will aid the City Missionary, Seaman’s Friend, 
Home Missionary and Church Building Socie- 
ties and the Congregational Church Union, 
showing how they can best work together. 

Mr. Cross showed how past plans of co-op- 
eration had failed through indifference or the 
jealousies of local churches, how the moving 
of members to the suburbs and other changes 
had made the necessity greater and the time 
opportune for brotherhood effectively organ- 
ized. He pointed out how we may reap the 


advantages of the experience of other denom- 
inations, and that we must adapt ourselves to 
our environment and must progress with all 
other institutions or fall behind and perish. 
He believed that this action if faithfully sup- — 
ported might mark the end of the ebbing of 
the tide of denominational loyalty, that it 
might lead to closer organization of our whole 
community of churches, and might be a step 
in preparation for federation and union with 
other denominations. Mr. Cross’s address 
was received with enthusiasm, and if he had 
given it at the beginning of the meeting it is 
quite possible that the slight opposition which 
developed might not have appeared at all. 


is THE EVENING SESSION 


The moderator, Dr. Thomas, in a brief ad- 
dress, pointed out the evolutionary process 
that had gone on the theology and polity of 
Congregationalists with the passing of the 
years, and contended that the changes pro- 
posed now were but evolutionary, not revo- 
lutionary, and in no wise impairing the fun- 
damental principles. Rey. Dr. T. P. Prud- 
len described in a realistic fashion the al- 
teration in the character and ideals of the 
population of the city; the marked change in 
the financial status of the Congregational 
churches of Boston proper during the past 
twenty years; and he dwelt impressively on 
‘he moral obligation resting upon the sub- 
urban churches, to which the wealth has 
gone, to come to the aid of the struggling and 
beset city churches, always excepting the Old 
South. Our historical priority, our mission- 
ary zeal displayed in the foreign and national 
field, and the intrinsic fitness of our polity to 
deal with a mixed population all make sure 
prompt response to the call of municipal Con- 
gregational extension. 

Rey. Dr. C. H. Beale described how utterly 
different conditions are now from what they 
were in the days when independency could 
and did thrive; he pleaded for a large, states- 
manlike dealing with the problem, affirming 
that what Congregationalism needs more to- 
day than anything else is statesmanship and 
statesmen. First must come a denomina- 
tional municipal consciousness; then an ade- 
quate plan for dealing with denominational 
needs within the city; and then the requisite 
machinery for carrying out the plan. The 
latter, he thought, had been provided for by 
the action of the day, and he is confident that 
Congregationalism is preparing to “hold the 
fort.” 

The report of the balloting for commission- 
ers was made, and committees for the ensu- 
ing year were nominated and ‘elected as fol- 
lows: 


Committee of Arrangements for the next 
conference: Rey. OzoraS. Davis, Rey. Charles 
ae oes Rev. W. H. Spenee, A. M. Lyon — 

. P. Morris. dl 

a feo on Nominations: Rey. Dr. Arthur — 
Little, Rev. Samuel C. Bushnell, Rey. 
H. Flint, Dr. W. B. Bancroft and 
Boyden. 

Directors of the Church Union: The 
commissioners, ex-efficiis, and Hon. Hen 
Cobb, S. B. Carter, Rev. George H. 
Charles E. Kelsey, Rey. S. C. Bushnell, 
Samuel B. Capen, 8. C. Darling, Dr, i rt 
Goldthwaite, Charles Lifer, Rey. E. M. 
Noyes, W. H. Paine, E. G. Preston, Rev. T. P. 
Prudden, F. P. Shumway, Samuel Usher ans 
H. A. Wilder. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Warren Avenue Church 


This church continues to rejoice over its 
new pastor, Rev. Frank G. Smith. He is a 
young man, the youngest but one ina family 
of ten, eight of whom are still living. He was 
born Dee. 25, 1864 in Gilson, Ill. His father, 
Rey. O. F. Smith, still living, has been a 
prominent minister of the United Brethren. 
The son was trained, as was one of his broth- 
ers, for thelaw. Thetwo formed a partnership 
and settled in Kansas City. But the convic- 
tion came to them both that they ought to 
preach. In January, 1902, Mr. Frank Smith 
accepted the call of the Congregational Church 
in Neponset, Ill., where he remained three 
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F. G@. SMITH 


years, or till he was called to Abington. 
After another three years and a half, a call 
twice given led him to Plymouth Church, 
Peoria. In the third year of his settlement in 
Peoria he was summoned to First Church, 
Dubuque, Io., where his work went forward 
with success in all directions. The decision 
in favor of Chicago was not made without a 
struggle but the feeling at Warren Avenue at 
aany rate is that he has made no mistake in 
<oming and that he is just. the man to push 
forward their work more aggressively than 
ever. 


Pirst Church, Evaston 


© Dr. Loba has now completed eleven years 
of service and it is gratifying to him and to the 
church that during the last two or three years 
‘there has been increased interest and efficiency 
in;various lines of service and a steady growth 
in congregations. It is with difficulty that a 
pewzin the bedy of the house can be obtained 
and seating facilities in the galleries will soon 
have to be provided. 


Dr. Sydney Strong’s Visit to Africa 


Monday morning was given by the Chicago 
ministers to Dr. Strong for an account of his 
visit to our missions in South Africa. A map 
aided:in the vividness of the story, which was 
told with Dr: Strong’s wonted felicity, and 
furnished the kind of information all wished 
to obtain. While the journey was one of no 
little hardship and danger to health it ‘accom- 
plished a great deal of good and will increase 
interest in African missions. 


Meeting of the Club 

It was Ladies’ Night and the attendance was 
large. The Watch Tower Committee reported 
through Rey. W. B. Thorp, chairman, a plan 
for a standing council of twenty-four members 
to consider the interests of Congregationalism 
in the city and its vicinity, which was referred 


-to the executive committee for further action. 


An address by Rey. C. H. Beale, president of 
the Congregational Club, Boston, was a pleas- 
ant feature, but the address of the evening 
was given by Dr. Noble on Duty Measured by 
Opportunity. He spoke in the interests of the 
ity Missionary Society ard presented the 
reasons for exerting all our powers to secure 
the money required to obtain the additional 
gift promised by Dr. Pearsons, so that with an 
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endowment fund of $150,000 the society may 
increase its work. Dr. Noble’s presence in 
the city is an inspiration worth thousands of 
dollars to the cause which he represents. No 
man ever possessed more fully than he the 
confidence of all the churches, or was better 
fitted to be their leader in great undertakings; 
and he was given an enthusiastic reception 
when he rose to speak. 


Religious Congress at Rockford 


An interesting two days’ conference on re- 
ligious matters planned by the Congregational 
churches in Rockford has just been held. 
Rey. F. E. Dewhurst and Dr. David Beaton, 
Congregationalists, and Rev. Jenkins Lloyd 
Jones, Unitarian, and Jewish rabbis from 
Chicago took part. Dr. Beaton insisted upon 
the necessity of moral instruction in the pub- 
lie schools. 


The National Academy of Sciences 


This famous body of learned men held its 
fall meeting this week in Chicago, the first 
meeting ever held west of the Alleghanies. 
Although the attendance of Eastern members 
was small, such men as Professor Agassiz, 
Dr. Bowditch, Dr. Webster, Professor Brewer 
of Yale, Mr. Hague of the Coast Survey, and 
Dr. Cattell were present. President Harper 
gave a reception and they were taken by the 
courtesy of President Hughitt of the North- 
western Railroad to Williams Bay, where they 
were shown the institution connected with the 
university known as the Yerkes Observatory. 
The visitors were also given a dinner at Audi- 
torium Annex by the Chicago Research Club. 

Chicago, Nov. 21. FRANKLIN. 


In and Around New York 


Church Going on Manhattan 


On Nov. 15, the weather being normal, a 
count of attendance upon all services of all 
churches on Manhattan Island north of the 
northern line of Central Park was made, as a 
part of a count that is to cover all churches on 
the island, and to conclude on Dec. 6. In the 
district counted on Nov. 15 there reside 438,065 
people, and there are 86 Protestant and 19 
Roman Catholic churches. Theactual Protes- 
tant church membership is 36,670. If the com- 
monly accepted ratio of 35 times membership 
be granted to ascertain Protestant population, 
the latter is 128,345. The attendance upon the 
Protestant churches, all day, was 38,750. The 
Roman Catholic population is 92,560 and the 
attendance on the 19 churches was 62,211. 
The count included children in actual attend- 
ance upon public services, but not those in 
Sunday schools. Protestants, far more than 
Catholics, brought children with them, who 
sat throughout the services in the family pews. 
Out of a total Protestant attendance of 38,750, 
children numbered 4,057, and. in a total Catho- 
lie attendance of 62,211 they numbered 4,373. 

The proportion of Protestant population to 
the entire population of the district counted is 
29.3 per cent., but only 8.8 per cent. were act- 
ually at public worship. The proportion of 
Roman Catholie to the total is 21.1 per cent., 
and 14.2 per cent. attended public worship. 
The morning congregations in Catholic 
churches, all masses, numbered 55,261 and 
evening 6,950. Of these 16,536 were men. 
Morning Protestant congregations numbered 
20,488 persons, and evening, 18,262, of which 
12,747 were men. The proportion of the whole 
population actually at religious worship dur- 
ing the day was a trifle more than 23 per cent. 
Pilgrim Church, Harlem, is the only Congre- 
gational Church in the district. Methodist, 
Reformed and Christian Science were the only 
religious bodies which got larger numbers to 
public worship, all services, than they claim 
communicant membership. 


Conferences at Plymouth Church 

At a men’s dinner in Plymouth Church a 
few days ago, Dr. Hillis announced that he 
has planned a series of conferences for the 
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Sundays of January on topics of interest to 
church people. Speakers will be secured from 
different sections of the country. Dr. Hillis 
himself will speak on the day’s topie at the 
morning service. In the afternoon there will 
be three addresses by well-known public men, 
preferably judges, college presidents, and 
others accustomed to study public and church 
conditions, and three more addresses in the 
evening. The project has attracted wide 
attention and commendation. At the dinner 
more than a hundred leading laymen of the 
church indorsed the plan and promised their 
support. Other speakers at the dinner were 
Drs. Abbott, Dewey, Rossiter W. Raymond 
and F. W. Hinrichs. 


Bethel Mission Closed 


Although the conditions are well understood, 
there is a strong feeling among the older mem- 
bers of Plymouth Church regarding the closing 
of Bethel Mission, in which the last Sunday 
school session has been held. These members 
do not oppose the policy of centralizaiton, 
inaugurated at Plymouth, but they are natu- 
rally sorrowful over the closing of this work. 
Bethel Mission has been connected with|Plym- 
outh Church since 1866 and the mission dates 
from 1841. The close of its work is a natural 
result of the changed population, homes hav- 
ing been replaced by storehouses and factories. 
There were no ceremonies connected with the 
close of the mission. The Sunday school 
scholars were taken by their teachers to Ply- 
mouth and Mayflower schools, with which 
they will be connected in future. Two who 
have worked longest in Bethel School are Mr. 
C. H. Hannam and Miss S. E. Green, both 
having records of forty years continuous 
service. 


Howard University at the Ministers’ Meeting 


At the Ministers’ Meeting last week Prof. 
Kelly Miler of Howard University, a Negro, 
spoke on The Race Problem from the Stand- 
point of the Negro, and argued for the higher 
education of Negroes as well as for theirin- , 
dustrial training. He said that a difference 
between the minds of white and black men 
had never been proved, while proof of the 
value of education was shown in the record of 
Howard University, which on an investment 
of less than $3,000,000 has graduated into the 
world! 700 physicians, pharmacists and den- 
tists, 300 lawyers, 200 ministers and 800 per- 
sons with a general collegiate education who 
are filling places of honor and distinction. 
‘“¢ Where,’’ asked Professor Miller, ‘has a 
like sum of money produced a more whole- 
some effect upon the race?’’ President Gor- 
don of the university also spoke, and an in- 
terested auditor was Thomas Dixon, Jr., whose 
recent novel dealing with the Negro problem 
has excited comment. Gow A 


Sunday School Convention 

A largely attended convention of the Kings’ 
County Sunday School Association was held 
in Tompkins Avenue Church, Nov. 19. Stir- 
ring addresses were delivered by Rey. Drs. 
A. H. McKinney, D. S. Mackay, N. M. Waters 
and Rey. E. P. St. John, Marion Lawrance, 
Mrs. J. S. Ostrander and others. 


Plans of Park Church 

One of the most desirable sites in the city 
has been secured by Park Church, near Brook- 
lyn’s famous Prospect Park. The land is pur- 
chased and paid for. Owing to labor compli- 
eations and the high prices of material, build- 
ing may be deferred until spring; but soon 
Park will have one of the most attractive 
church edifices in the city. OBSERVER. 


The International Y. M. C. A. Training 
School, Springfield, Mass., has received from 
an anonymous donor a gift of $20,000 toward 
an endowment fund, an increase from $10,000 
given by the same donor, making $30,000 
toward a proposed fund of $135,000. The 
total amount now pledged for this purpose is 
$70,000. 
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Consulting State Editors: 


In Eastern and Central New York 


ALONG THE NEW YORK CENTRAL 


The ancient city of Schenectady, with its historic 
associations and slowness to change has been trans- 
formed through the enormous development of the 
Edison Electrical Works, which have brought skilled 
workmen and their families by hundreds. A field 
has been opened to our denomination with the con- 
sent and support of the denominations already in 
possession and it has fallen to Rey. W. B. Allis, of 
First Church, to develop a mission with excellent 
prospects. A committee of the Hudson River Asso- 
ciation with the State Home Missionary Society and 
First Church went carefully over the ground, saw 
the wisdom of the proposed work and selected the 
lots for a building. A tent was used through the 
summer. Mr. Allis, assisted by a student, began 
preaching and a Sunday school of 125 was imme- 
diately organized. As cold weather came on, a 
chapel was built, most of the work being given. 
At the dedication, Dr. W. E. Park of Gloversville, 
Sec. C. W. Shelton of New York and Dr. W. A. 
Duncan of the Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety took part. Rev. A. E. Thistleton, late of Rox- 
bury, Ct., is working with Mr. Allis. A complete 
church organization may be looked for soon. , 

First Chureh, Troy, which city has been tradition- 
ally a hard field for us, is making quiet, but good 
progress under Rey. J. B. Lewis. It was organized 
three years ago in a growing residence community, 
in a field all to itself. While it has but fifty-three 
members on the roll, a capital corps of workers 
from other churches come in out of love for the 
work. 

After several months as sheep without a shepherd, 
Utica has become happily and thoroughly united in 
calling Rey. Alfred V. Bliss, who finds abundant 
opportunity and enthusiastic helpers. For several 
years worship has been maintained in the commo- 
dious chapel at the end of the lot owned by the 
society and plans are drawn for a substantial edi- 
fice at an early day. There is hardly room for new 
scholars in the Sunday school. Connected with the 
church is a Fortnightly Club for the study of Emer- 
son and Carlyle. There is a Men’s Club as well. 
Various organizations have been for years laying 
by funds for the church building, which seems not 
far off. 


ENRICHMENT FROM OTHER FOLDS 


In connection with the new movemem toward 
union with the United Brethren and Protestant 
Methodist bodies it is interesting to note the con- 
stant enrichment of our pastorates from other folds. 
Conspicuous as illustrating this is the settlement of 
Rey. E. E. Trefz over the large and important 
First Church of Binghamton. Its last pastor, Dr. 
Waters, came from the Methodist fold, and Mr. 
Trefz, from the Kountz Memorial Church (Luth- 
eran) of Omaha. Mr. Trefz is a sincere, devout, 
aggressively evangelical man of conservative meth- 
ods, from which the church is beginning already to 
see good results. He finds time, outside the calls 
of a wide field, to give four Sunday afternoon ad- 
dresses to men in a theater of the city under Y. M. 
C. A. auspices. 

From the United Brethren we have received Rey. 
T. A. Waltrip, who graduated from their Westfield, 
IIL, college and was engaged in teaching for a 
while, but came to take charge of our church at 
Lakeside, near Chautauqua, aud at Smyrna, whence 
he was heartily called to Phoenix. He begins there 
with a unanimous ca)l and best promise of support 
in his work. The church is one of the most sub- 
stantial in the center of the state. 

From that church Rev, T. W. Harris was called 
to our excellent country church at Oxford. He is 
a gift from the Presbyterians, though his years of 
labor side by side with Charles M. Sheldon, in 
Kansas, largely Congregationalized him. Since his 
settlement at Oxford, a few months ago, the church 
has been beautifully renovated as well as the par- 
sonage and many additions have been made to the 
roll. Evangelist Davidson has been among the Ox- 
ford churches for three weeks doing subsoil work 
and leaving golden opinions and admirable prepa- 
ration for the ordinary lines of pastoral service. 

Watertown, among the younger of the New York 
churches, has always enjoyed excellent pastors and 
its growth has been steady from the first. Under 
Rey. H. L. Pyle, a gift from the United Brethren, 
every part of the church life seems to be flourish- 
ing. Congregations fill the edifice at both services, 
the Endeayor Society prints a weekly paper, the 
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Juniors have a wigorous organization, the women 
meet monthly to study missions, the Sunday school 
never included so many young men and womén and 
its growth has made enlargement of the church edi- 
fice necessary. The work is now going on and two- 
thirds of the $3,200 needed is pledged. Here the 
midweek service is often given to Bible Study and 
this attracts the people. 


THE BIBLE AND REVIVALS 


Many of our churches report enlarged prayer 
meetings and more abundant use of the Bible in 
them by way of careful study. In the churches of 
this region neither the old-fashioned prayer meet- 
ing nor the revival are to become things of the 
past. At Sherburne, where Rey. W. A. Trow is 
pastor, evangelistic meetings have been held for 
six weeks with excellent results. At Copenhagen, 
Rey. H. A. Lawrence, evangelists are conducting 
special services. Rutland is looking forward to its 
centennial and has been remodeling and repairing 
its building under the fine leadership of Rey. H. W. 
Robinson. 

AN ANTI-SLAVERY, CHURCH 


The fiftieth anniversary of Plymouth Church, 
Syracuse, stirred many hearts and aroused the 
whole church. The story of the early anti-slavery 
days was fully told and the record of the pastorates 
was an inspiration to new service. Dr. A. F. Beard, 
the third pastor, came back to greet old friends 
and make new ones, and the crowded church on 
the evening of his sermon was a rare tribute to the 
man who left the city twenty years ago. The 
church was born in the spirit of revival and of re- 
form, and received its first impress from Dr. M. E. 
Strieby, who is still affectionately remembered. It 
is looking for some young man to assist the pastor 
in developing new lines of needed work. 

The State Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers met in Utica, Nov. 17, with notable ad- 
dresses by Dr. H. H. Stebbins on The New Revival 
through Federation, Hon. Frank Moss on The Duty 
of Churches to Co-operate for Civic Betterment, and 
by Bishop C. T. Olmsted. Dr. Sanford reported for 
the National Federation, Rey. Leighton Williams 
and Walter Laidlaw for that of New York city and 
Dr. Packard for that of Syracuse. E. N. P. 


Western New York 


The churches have taken up the fall work with 
many signs of interest. There are few vacant pul- 
pits and many of our men have served their present 
field from five to twenty-one years. 

Most of the sixty-two churches of the Western 
New York Association are found in villages and 
towns where there are few outward changes. To 
maintain a strong type of religious life—thoughtful, 
reverent, timely and devoted to all the great inter- 
ests of our denomination—is no slight task. This 
has been done quite generally, besides improve- 
ment of property, increase in numbers and a steady 
current of Christian life. 

These churches are giving their choicest sons and 


daughters first to the colleges, then to the world.. 


A few return to enrich the life of the home churches. 
The great majority go elsewhere. Not a few be- 
come educators, ministers, missionaries. 

Warsaw has greatly improved its property by 
building a chancel and placing therein its enlarged 
and improved organ, so that the building is well 
adapted to its varied uses. The Niagara Square 
Church of Buffalo has recently issued a booklet in 
honor of Mrs. Ruth W. Bancroft, who has entered 
into a well-earned rest at the age of eighty-five. 
She gave them their house of worship, a pastor’s 
residence and a fund of $10,000 in care of the 
Buffalo Congregational Union. The best gift was 
herself. Her intelligence, marked piety and gen- 
erous gifts have enriched all the Buffalo churches 
of our order and contributed to local charities. 
The American Board and the state Home Mis- 
sionary Societies are her residuary legatees and 
will receive seyeral thousand dollars each. 

First Church, Buffalo, is to observe Thanksgiving 
Eve, in part, by burning a mortgage of $11,500, 
held by the Albany Sayings Bank since the erection 
of the present house of worship fourteen years ago. 
This debt-raising has been accomplished by the 
four-year plan, so that, without diverting money 
from other channels, about $3,000 a year pledged 
at a public meeting has been applied to the debt, 


S. Fitch, D. D., Buffalo 


until its complete payment has been secured. With 
its commodious building in excellent condition, its 
advantageous location and enthusiastic member- 
ship, it hopes to enlarge its work in the city and 
elsewhere. 

Our chief occasion for rejoicing is the reopening 
of Plymouth Church, Rochester. For some years it 
had been drifting away from denominational an- 
chorage and was greatly disheartened. In response — 
to many appeals from pastors and laymen, the 
State Home Missionary Society has assumed, tem- 
porarily, the care of its affairs. 

It has a noble, well-located building, recently re- 
paired and worth $40,000. It is now in full denom- 
inational fellowship. The Church Building Society 
has loaned the amount necessary to pay all its obli- 
gations and an excellent minister, an alumnus of 
Yale and for several years a Connecticut pastor, 
Rey. E. R. Evans, is already at work. Many old 
families are returning and it is hoped that in a few 


. years, this church will regain its leadership in our 


association. Rochester is one of the finest cities in 
our state. Here Presbyterians and Baptists have 
some of their strongest churches and we trust that 
Plymouth and South Congregational may be equally 
prosperous. The labors of Charles G. Finney, so 
greatly blessed, should still bear fruit in this capitaD 
of the Genesee Valley. 

Some of us have been much interested in the 
emphasis put recently upon an educated ministry. 
A council has advised against ordaining a candi- 
date who had not had a professional training, al- 
though most persistently urged to do so by the 
chureh issuing the letter missive and by the many 
friends of the candidate. A few pastors succeed 
without these early advantages. We recognize their 
ability and usefulness, but with the abundant supply 
of well-educated men available we do not favor 
adding to their number. 

We find that the thoroughly trained men are less 
restless under small opportunities, if any pulpit cam 
be so described, than the short course men. Such 
pastorates as that of S. Mills Day at Honeoye of 
thirty-three years and more are needed to give 
character to our churches and standing to the 
ministry such as it had in Colonial New England. : 

The minister as a citizen, an educater,a man of 
culture, an example of all that is best in our civiliza— 
iton, as well as a permanent pastor, is most desir- 
able in any church, but especially in those of the 
Puritan order, whose deyotion to learning has ever 
been wedded to the deepest piety. F. 8. F. 


Rochester and Vicinity 


Congregationalism in this part of the Empire State, 
having received a spirit and achieved a body, has 
recently arrived at a consciousness of re ‘After 
years of extreme independence, in which 
tional interests have suffered severely, our 
are being drawn together by the ame of 
resolute men that Congregationalism has some other 
mission than its traditional one of exemplifying the 
saying: ‘I must decrease in order that Presbyte- 
rians and Methodists may increase.” The result is- 
not far to seek: one new chureh at Irondequoit this 
year, and a visible improvement In all our churches. 

In Rochester, the South, Rey. C. O. Eames, is 
“growing and is making a place for itself In the city 
life. A thousand dollars spent on repairs and an in- 
crease of $300 in the pastor’s salary tell of its 
prosperity. Plymouth, after its Kaleidoseopie ca— 
reer, is righting itself unter Rey. E. R. Evans, and 
is again in full sympathy with the denomination. 
Congregations are growing, former members are 
returning, and there is every prospect of a strong, 
intelligent, liberal church, which will be a credit to 
our name. 

The country churches about Rochester are im 
promising condition. Three parsonages = 
erected during the year, at Richmond, 
and Henrietta. West Bloomfield has recelyed 
accessions. Warsaw has been inspired by the es 
ence of Rey. H. ‘ii all manner ot gual aaa 
that shows itself in all manner of good 
none of our churches in the immediate 
pastorless. The historic First Chureh at d 
gua, Rev. L, T. Reed, maintains its primacy ir 
fine old town. Its roll was increased \ 
fifty-eight new members, $1,300 were 
provements, and the pastor's salary was 
$300. Rey, William Walton has come from 
hattan Association to the hills of Bristol, to 
great joy of the church in our beautiful valley nb. 
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A ERerkshire Letter 


Around the base of Greylock, whose sum- 
mit (3,500 feet) has already put on its winter 
robe of white, lie three towns with important 
churches for some months pastorless—Wil- 
liamstown, North Adams and Adams. The 
college town is charming as ever, with here 
and there, on village square and green, stu- 
dents in corduroy trousers and white sweat- 
ers practicing football. President Hopkins 
‘has sagaciously grappled with the typhoid 
scare, inviting New York bacteriologists to 
come to Williamstown and examine prevail- 
ing conditions. As a result, there will be no 
epidemic, and need be no panic. At least, so 
he assures the students. 

One evidence of the prosperity of the col- 
lege is the College Church now building, to 
cost a royal sum. It is the gift of Mrs. Thomp- 
son, donor of the splendid physical laborato- 
ries. This new cruciform structure, of white 
brick with white stone trimmings, should be 
ready for dedication by the end of the college 
year, and will be a stately addition to the 
college buildings. Unfortunately, an old build- 
ing, Griffin Hall, now, strange to say, under- 
going extensive repairs, completely hides the 
new building from the east. The old relic 
should be razed. The Congregational church 
has called a young man, Mr. Francis Clayton, 
to its pastorate. 

From Williamstown with its academic quiet, 
to North Adams with the whirr-r-r of its thou- 
sands of looms is only four miles, and here the 
‘apostolic succession to Tenney, Coyle, Mun- 
ger, Gladden and Pratt is once more trans- 
mitted. Rev. T. E. Busfield, D. D., was in- 
stalled as pastor, Oct. 29. The new minister 
<omes from the Baptist fold, his last pastorate 
having been at Utica, N. Y., where he served 
Park Church nearly ten years and from which 
he resigned because he could not indorse the 
doctrine of close communion. Dr. Busfield is 
4 Massachusetts man and was educated at 
‘Tufts College and Rochester Seminary. A 
reception was tendered him Noy. 18, and he 
enters upon his new work under pleasant aus- 
pices. 

The installation of Rey, J..Spencer Voor- 
hees took place Noy. 19. Adams, while not so 
large as North Adams, has nevertheless a 


REY. T. E. BUSFIELD 


population of 14,000; and its Congregational 
church has one of the finest equipments to be 
found. The large Plunkett industries are 
located in this village, and the brothers who 
manage them, W. B. and C. T. Plunkett, are 
‘known to the Congregational churches of the 
state, Mr. W. B. having been moderator of 
the last General Association. The Adams 
ehurch plant consists of church, parsonage 

and parish house together on the same eleva- 
tion in the center of the town. 

The ceremony of inducting Mr. Voorhees 
into [the pastorate of this important church 
began with a reception, Noy. 18, by the Men’s 
lub, a distinctive and efficient organization 
of over 300, who aim to increase interest in 
one another and in the Sunday evening serv- 
ice. Mr. W. B. Plunkett presided at the ban- 
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quet and Dr. W. T. McElveen of Boston was 
chief speaker. It was a pleasant introduction 
of Mr. Voorhees to a people singularly united 
in their esteem for and desire to co-operate 
with their new pastor. 

Mr. Voorhees’s statement of faith, next day, 
was pellucid, positive, earnest and eminently 
satisfactory—a ringing utterance showing its 
author to be abreast of the movements of 
modern thought but not carried off his feet 


REV. J. SPENCER VOORHEES 


by them. The council unanimously sustained 
the examination. 

There is little:space to tell of Rey. G. V. 
Stryker’s ordination at Mill River, Oct. 30, 
and of the organization of the French Evan- 
gelical Church under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society at 
Pittsfield, Oct. 13. Both events were of deep 
interest. Rey. J. S. Voorhees, an uncle of 
Mr. Stryker, preached at the latter’s ordina- 
tion. Mr. Stryker has been well known to 
Berkshire churches by his previous pastorate 
in the northern part of the county. Mr. Paul 
Elsesser, who comes to Pittsfield as pastor of 
the French church, succeeds his brother, trans- 
ferred to Boston. . 

While chronicling these beginnings of ne 
pastorates we must also note the ending of 
another—that of Rev. Frederick Lynch at 
Lenox, who has accepted a call to Pilgrim 
Church, New York city. Mr. Lynch has been 
a diligent worker in the Lenox parish and all 
will wish him a useful ministry in the larger 
field. R.. DE W.-M, 


Mindiielid the CGB, S) 
Jubilee 


The Ministers’ Meeting last Monday heard 
a report of the Jubilee series of meetings. 
These represented the unique way taken by 
the Congregational Church Building Society to 
eall forth from more than a hundred of the 
strongest churches in New England, an ex- 
pression of interest in what it is doing for the 
East as well as for the West. The speakers 
were Rey. C. H. Taintor and Mrs. Taintor of 
Chicago, Field Secretaries for the Interior, 
and Rey. Charles A. Jones, the newly elected 
home missionary superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania and four other states. The speakers 
reported delightful receptions from all the 
churches, the enthusiasm rising week by 
week, some large special gifts already re- 
ported and more promised. In order to meet 
the calls now coming from New England, New 
York, Porto Rico and the West, however, | 
large sums are needed for the loan fund to be 
used in cities, and many more gifts are neces- 
sary for the grant fund for villages and coun- 
try. A new policy is evidently beginning | 
with regard to the C. C. B. S., since confer- | 
ence and church committees are recommend- 
ing that in the East, as already in the majority 
of the states, at least half as much be given 
this society as is given to the Home Missionary 
Society, with an extra amount just now be- 
cause of the overdraft of Massachusetts, the | 
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necessity in Porto Rico, and in honor of the 
Jubilee year. 

Four years ago the island of Porto Rico was 
apportioned among the denominations by mu- 
tual agreement; the Congregationalists agree- 
ing to become responsible for the eastern end 
with Fajardo as a center. All the other de- 
nominations have built substantial churches, 
but our missionary, Rev. Mr. Edwards, is 
still holding services in the old, tottering, 
abandoned schoolhouse, holding 110 persons, 
while the audiences of 300 fill the doors, win- 
dows and balcony and even overflow into the 
street. At the evening services, in that warm 
climate, with the lamps lighted and the peo- 
ple packed together, both minister and audi- 
ence wish they might never have to enter 
the place again. In 1902, more than 200 ex- 
pressed a desire to be Christians and join that 
chureh. 

The young church has been trying to build 
for more than two years. Wood is more ex- 
pensive than stone, and, since it might be set 
on fire as a meritorious act, with the certainty 
that the incendiary would never be arrested, 
the insurance on frame buildings is high. 
Brick would be high in price and poor in 
quality; stone is best and cheapest. The 
church would cost $6,000; since Porto Rico is 
under our flag, the money must be furnished 
by our Church Building Society, which has 
not yet been able to obtain it since calls in 
our own land cannot all be met. 

A reliable firm of architects and builders 
will commence work when the money is ready. 
The builder is a successful young man from 
Newton, Mass., a strong helper of Mr. Ed- 
wards, the pastor. With the mortgage of the 
Congregational Church Building Society upon 
it all would be well done and secured. Would 
it not be a satisfaction to some one to furnish 
$6,000 for an edifice which shall make Fajardo 
a nucleus for the great spiritual regeneration 
of the eastern end of the island for which 
Congregationalists are responsible? 


The Mormon authorities shrewdly spend 
much money in furnishing visitors to Salt 
Lake City their view of the Mormon Church, 
its work and its doctrines. It is said that 
three-quarters of tourists to Utah get most 
of their information about the state from de- 
fenders of the Mormon hierachy. The Wo- 
man’s Missionary Union of Salt Lake City, 
with the indorsement of the Utah Ministers’ 
Association, has established a Gentile Bureau 
of Information to answer inquiries of visitors 
and correspondents, and to distribute litera- 
ture giving information of the peculiar con- 
ditions of that state. It needs funds to carry 
on its work. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


\ 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


a 
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Illinois Workers Confer—Dr. 
Brodie Installed 


Eighteen missionary pastors met with the 
directors of the Illinois Home Missionary 
Society and other friends in a.three days’ con- 
ference at Peoria, beginning Noy. 2. First 
Church, Rey. John Faville, pastor, entertained 
the company and the society paid the railroad 
fares of the missionary pastors and their 
wives. 

There was a subtle difference between the 
last conference and the one this year. There 
ean be only one first, and last year’s confer- 
ence had that quality. The difference 
mainly in atmosphere and attitude. 
were better acquainted this year, and the 
members of the directorate did not find it 
necessary to explain themselves. The heroic 
element was present, as it always is in a 
missionary conference. Faces told of the 
conflict but not a word of complaint was 
heard. They came from all over the state and 
were ready for the Lord’s business from start 
to finish. 

Hayes and Bruner, who have been for seven 
years creating American manhood and wom- 
anhood in the regions about South Danville, 
came to tell of triumphs of the gospel among 
potential Americans who areas yet Polanders, 
Hungarians, Italians and Lithuanians. | Men 
came from regions where good American fami- 
lies, with names that came over in the May- 
flower, have forgotten God and the ordinances 
of his house. The Pillar Apostles of Congre- 
gationalism in Illinois were there. John, 
Archbishop Faville, pastor of all the Peorias, 
came in and went out, sympathized and spoke. 
He gave bread to the hungry, shelter to the 
shelterless and umbrellas to such as were 
caught in the rain. It is an open secret why 
Peoria loves him. Dr. Tompkins came, ready 
to lay down a few burdens on younger shoul- 
ders, but still to keep Illinois in his heart and 
life. Dr. Andrew M. Brodie, the new super- 
intendent, was there. There is something 
Lincolnesque about Dr. Brodie. He has the 
same great simplicity, the same directness and 
the same big-hearted love for all mankind. 
His fund of stories seems inexhaustible, and, 
like Lincoln’s, they are to the point and save 
much tiresome logic. 

The conference brought a good number of 
missionary wives. Some were brides of forty 
years’ standing, with character, sweetness and 
light written in their faces. Some were brides 
of a few weeks with their lives all before 
them, lovely in their faith in God, their hope 
in their husbands and their charity toward all. 
One mere man said that it was worth being a 
home missionary to have that kind of a wife. 
One mere woman observed that the missionary 
wives’ clothes fitted them in the back. Both 
spoke sooth. 
comes to financiering, Mr. J. P. Morgan, et al, 


was 
The men 


are not in the same class with the home mis- | 


sionary wives who make something out of 
nothing and do it well. 

Of course Baird and Graff were there. They 
are indispensible when it comes to doing 
things. If the Lord did not need them in Ot- 
tawa and Champaign, they could turn their 
brains to running railroads or trusts and do it 
well. 

The program was excellently arranged, Dr. 
Harper of the Chicago Seminary, Hon. T. C. 


SENT FREE AND PREPAID 


To prove the great curative qualities of Ver- 
nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine in all cases of 
indigestion, or constipation, we will send any 
reader of The Congregationalist who needs it, 
a small trial bottle of this wonderful prepara- 
tion. It quickly relieves, positively cures all 
stomach and bowel troubles. We have thou- 


sands of testimonials from those who have | 


been relieved, cured, by its use. If you have 
any stomach trouble, or are bothered with 
constipation, do not fail to write to the Vernal 

y Company, 122 Seneca Building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for a trial bottle. It is sent Free 
and Prepaid. For sale by all leading drug 
stores. 


I happen to know that when it | 
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MeMillan and Dr, F. E. Dewhurst of Chicago, 
Dr. Vineent of Galesburg, President L. O. 
Baird of Ottawa, and Rev. Clifford Snowden 
were on the list of speakers. 

There were also several field conferences, 
led by Major Redington of Evanston, Dr. 
Tompkins, Oak Park, and Rey. J. H. J. Rice 
of Alton. 

At Dr. Brodie’s installation on Tuesday 
evening Hon. J. R. Keene, president of the 
Peoria Missionary Society, presided and gave 
a brilliant address of welcome and apprecia- 


tion. Rey. F. G. Graff of Champaign, pre- 
sented the candidate for installation. Dr. 
Faville made the ordaining prayer. Dr. 


Tompkins extended the right hand of fellow- | 


ship to his successor, while Rey. A. J. Sullens 
of Olney gave the welcome on behalf of his 
coworkers. 
ing address, and his manly, humble attitude 
won all hearts. His simplicity, his directness 
and his record assured all minds. In his in- 
augural he promised that his heart should be 


a well of sympathy, his memory a graveyard | 


for seerets and his shoulders a resting place 
for burdens. He assured the workers that 


the board was back of its men, that it believed | 


in promotions and that it desired the best men 
attainable. The entire conference was a 
feast of brotherhood and sympathy that will 


in it. Crt. Sx 


President Eliot, accepting last week at the 
hands of a representative ofthe German Goy- 
ernment, the valuable gifts which the German 


emperor and German savants and citizens | 
have presented to the Germanic museum at 


Harvard, incidentally but none the less sig- 
nificantly referred to the fact that ‘‘ there 
are no loftier products of genius than noble 
music and drama, except the worthy ap- 
proaches of the human spirit to Almighty 
God.” 


with the Bible.” 


Dr. Brodie responded in a feel- | 


| and EMBALMERS, 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
never be forgotton by those who bore part | & + { 
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Ringing Notses 
In the ears (how disagreeable they are!) 
become chronic and cause much uneasi- 
ness and even temporary distraction. 

They are signs of catarrh; other signs. 
are droppings in the throat, nasal sounds. 
of the voice, impaired taste, smell and 


| hearing. A 
| Catarrh is a_ constitutional disease, 
originating in impure blood, and re- 


quires a constitutional remedy. 


“*T suffered from catarrh in the head and 
loss of 5 Se and sleep. My blood was- 
| thin and I felt bad all over most of the time. 
I decided to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now 
have no symptoms of catarrh, have a good 
appetite, and sleep well. I — recom- 
mend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all my friends.’” 
R. Lone, California Junction, lowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


| Cures catarrh of the nose, throat, stomach, 
| bowels, etc., removes all its effects, and 
builds up the whole system. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
} Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. §&§/~Serd for 
Catalogue. The C. S. BELL Co., Hillsboro, O. 


Van All the 


BEECHER?’S fintian: vores 
of the great preacher are Pe BOO KS 


now issued by 


Che Pilgrim Press 


THE ONLY 


arranged in alphabetical order are those in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Containing Goncise Bible Dictionary, Combined 
Concordance, and Indexed Bibie Atlas. 


The Concise Bible Dictionary has short articles about the Bible, its writers, 
its history, etc., with numerous illustrations from recent photographs. Th 
bined Concordance combines: Concordance, Subject Index, Seri 
Names with their promunciation, etc., in one a-d-¢ list. 
twelve maps with index. A complete Biblical Library in a single volume. 


The Interior says: ‘‘The best ready manual that can be found bound in 


Prices from $1.20 upwards. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
For sale by all Booksellers, Send for Catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. | 


New York 


“HELPS”’ 


e Com- 
Proper 
Atlas has 


The Bi 


UPRIGHT 


We should sell a great many of these 
Upright Chests if it was generally known 
It is a piece which we 
| have introduced this season, and as yet they 


that they existed. 
have not been advertised. 
It is zxeally 


bureau and a chest. 


beneath come forth. 
front. 


four feet; the depth is 19 inches, 


a compromise between a 
It has a chest top and 
bureau base; the lid lifts, while the drawers 
The base has a bombe 
There is carving on the upper pillar 
and on the side panels; there are massive 
| double-claw feet. 
Some figures of size will be instructive. 


The height is 32 inches and the length 


The construction is unusual, as is evidenced by the lock of the lid and the 


counter-sunk handles on the drawers. 
weathered oak and mahogany. 


We offer these Upright Chests in {both 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
mee4& CANAL ST.,, BOSTON 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


BARTLETT, ERNEST C., Chelmsford, Mass., to be- 

_ come assoc. pastor of Bethany (Presb.) Ch., Phil- 
adelphia. Accepts. 

BASHFORD, ALFRED E., Magnolia, Io., to Arion. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

‘BELsby, GEO. W., Plymouth Ch., Toledo, O., to 
First Ch., Pueblo, Col. 

BISSELL, SHELTON, Verona, N. J., to W. Winfield, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

BRAKEMEYER, GustAvVus L., German Ch., Friend, 
Neb., to German Ch., Germantown. 

BROWN, JAs. M., recently of New Richmond, Wis., 

' to Ladysmith. Accepts. 

BULL, Davip W., M.D., DeRuyter, N. Y., to act as 

' pastor at Pilgrim Ch., Syracuse. Accepts. 

CHAMBERS, CHAS. A., Rowan, Io., will also care 

' for Harvey. 

CROOKS, CHAS. M., Coleraine, Mass., accepts call 
to Saundersyille and Grafton, to begin Dee. 15. 
DEAN, LEE M., Union Ch., N. Brookfield, Mass., 

to Westbrook, Me. Accepts. 

EASTMAN, GEO. P., Second Ch., Millbury, Mass., to 

| Orange, N. J. 

EMBREE, JEHU H., Loomis, Neb., to Hemingford. 
Accepts, to begin at once. 

Evans, J. Lewis, Falls Village, Ct., to Auburn, 
Mass. Accepts. 

FowLER, Wm. ©., Genesee, Ida., declines H. M. 
Soc. call to Valdez, Alaska. 

Futon, Rop’r N., Enfield, N. H., to Littleton, 
Mass. Accepts. 
loop, E. LyMAN, Aquebogue, N. Y., to Jackson- 

» ville, Fla. ; 

JACKSON, FRANK 
eall to Ellis. 

JEWETT, GEO. O. (lic.), recently of Gage, Okl., to 
Hydro. Accepts, withdrawing acceptance of call 
to Fredonia, Kan. 

LAVENDER, Rob’? L., to Wittemberg, Io. 
and is at work. 

MEREDITH, R. R., to permanent pastorate at First 
Ch., Pasadena, Cal., where he has been preach- 

_ ing. Accepts. 

MILLER, ELISHA W., Douglas, Mich., to principal- 
ship of Washburn Sem., Beaufort, N. C. Accepts. 

PAGE, WESLEY E., Milton, Ct., to Ellsworth. <Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

PEDERSEN JENS H., Bethl’m Mis’n, Scand., Port- 
land, Me., to Scandinavian Chs., Britt, Wesley and 
Flatten, Io. Accepts, and is at work. : 

RAMSDELL, FRANK E., recently of Pilgrim Ch., 
New York city, accepts call to North Ch., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

RICHARDSON, DAvip A., recently of Ladysmith, 
Wis., to Hayward. Accepts. 

ROBINSON, CHAS. W., Lakota and: Bethel, N. D., to 
Atholand Ashton, S.D. Accepts. 

Rowrnson, Epw. A., Buckland, Mass., to Hingham. 
This was Mr. Robinson’s first pastora] charge. 

Scort, GrEo., Cortland, Neb., to Beemer and Wisner. 

SHOEMAKER, ELMER E., Wheaton, IIl., to Cove- 
nant Ch., Chicago. 

SNEATH, ISAIAH W., Franklin, Mass., to Grand 
Ave. Ch., New Haven, Ct. 

TURNER, JOHN M., Castana, Io., resumes charge 
of Rodney. : 

WAITE, FostTER k., Talcottville, Ct., to superin- 
tendency of Orphan Asylum, Hartford. 

WARK, WM. O:, Winnetka, [1l., to Whatcom, Wn. 

WHALEY, ADamM D., Edmore, Mich., to add West- 
ville and Six Lakes to his field. 

WHEELOCK, ALBERT H., Millis, Mass., to Pep- 
perell. Accepts, to begin Dee. 1. 

WoMER, PERLEY C., W. Lebanon, N. H., to West 
End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct. : 


Ordinations and Installations 

CHARNOCK, GEO. A., 0. Byron, Cal., Oct. 29. Ser- 
mon, Dr. G. C. Adams; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
C. H. Stevens, Samuel Jones, B. M. Palmer. Mr. 
Charnock has supplied Byron and Bethany fora 
year. P | 

CRANE, CHAS. D., i. Reno, Ney. Sermon, Rev. J. 
R. Knodell. 

FURNESS, Gro. A., i. E. Arlington, Vt., Nov. 10. 
Sermon, Rey. John Barstow; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. H. Peck, Warren Morse, Delano Perry 
and Dea. H. D. Hall. 

HARTWELL, ARTHUR E., o. Jamaica, Vt., Nov. 18. 
Sermon, Rey. H. R. Miles; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. A. Goodhue, W. P. Jackson, G. F. 
Chapin, M. F. Hardy, E. C. McEwen, C. E. Hay- 
ward and C. H. Merrill, D. D. 

HILL, ED’K B., o. Providence, R. L, Novy. 17. 
Sermon, Rey. M. W. Jacobus, D. D.; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. F. J. Goodwin, Malcolm Dana, C. 8. 
Beardslee, D. D. . 

LEE, THEO. S., 0. White Plains, N. Y., Oct. 20. 

MaRksH, BYRON F., 7. Daytona, Fla., Nov. 13. Ser- 
mon, Rey. 8. F. Gale; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J.C. Halliday, C. P. Redfield, F. W. Weatherwax. 

Newcome, E. L.,i. San Juan, Cal. Sermon, Rev. 


J. R. Knodell. 
“4 Resignations 


BISSELL, SHELTON, Verona, N. J. 

Brooks, Hans A., Scandinavian Ch., Britt, Lo. 

CHAMBERS, CHAS. A., Rowan and Alexander, IJo., | 
Alexander. ) 

DEAN, LEE M., Union Ch., N. Brookfield, Mass. { 


D., Wabaunsee, Kan. Accepts 


Accepts, 
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EMBREE, JEHU H., Loomis, Neb. 
MACINNES, JAs., Lee Center, Ill., withdraws res- 
ignation. 


MoRGAN, CHAs., Hartford, Ct., superintendency . 


Orphan Asylum. Will reside at Hampton. 
Rives, CHas. J., Perkins and Olivet, OKl1., to take 
effect Dec. 1, although recalled by both churches. 
ROBINSON, CHAs. W., Lakota and Bethel, N. D. 
THOMAS, OWEN, Gomer and Elliott, Io. 
WILSON, E. E., Wyndmere and Dexter, N. D. 


Stated Supplies 


MARSH, GEO., Union Sem., at Valley Junction, 
To., for three months, with a view to permanence. 
McLEop, W. L., at Fosston, N. D., with a view to 
permanence. 
Dismissions 
KING, JAS. B., Hopkinton, Mass., Nov. 17. 
PIERSON, ISAAC, 8. Medford, Mass. Noy. 16. 
SMITH, CHAs. H., Plymouth, Ct., Nov. 11. 


Licensed to Preach 


CooLeEy, C. T., Tolt, Wn., for another year, by 
Northwestern Ass’n. 
SCHOLL, Louts C., for one year. 


Personals 


AYER, PRISCILLA, of New York has been engaged 
by Central Ch., Bangor, Me., as church missionary. 
She studied for two years at the Springfield 
Training School and has also had practical expe- 
rience. She will visit the sick, distribute chari- 
table aid and call upon the families connected 
with the chureh and Sunday school. 

BAILEY, J..WEBSTER, Plymouth Ch., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., has become president of the Indiana C. E. 
Society, in place of the former president. 

BERRY, JAS. T., at a farewell reception in Lee, 
N. H., prior to his removal to S. Natick, Mass., 
was presented with a purse of $127. 

Brown, WM. T., formerly of Rochester, N. Y., who 
withdrew from the Congregational ministry in 
1901, is about to be received into the Unitarian 
denomination. 

FATEH, FRANCIS A., Trinitarian Ch., Taunton, 
Mass., has been granted a six months’ vacation 
because of impaired health, with the understand- 
ing that the time wil! be prolonged if necessary. 

HARBUTT, RObv’T G., recently of Free Ch., Wood- 
fords; Me., who spent the summer at his Sears- 
port home, is entirely restored to health, and will 
doubtless return to active ministerial work. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


HALIFAX, OKL., 6 members. 

McHENRY, N. D., rec. 12 Nov. 

MOLINE, ILL., RIDGE VIEW CH., 6 Noy., 50 mem- 
bers; increased at once to 56. 

WILLARD, KAN., 10 Noy., 15 members. 
born E. A. Blenkarn, Valencia, pastor. 


Rey. Os- 


Christ inspires us by his word and deed to be true 
—to fail of suecess as human eyes see it, if need be, 
but in any case to be true; to let all that is within 
us—the desire, the motive, the will, the work—cor- 
respond with the fact, the eternal fact; and so, like 
him, to be in harmony with the moral order, to live 
according to the law of the universe, to be at one 
with God.—Rev. G. S. Mills. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 30, 
10.30 A.M. Speaker, Dr, E. E. Strong; subject, Adven- 
tures in Africa. 


TWO KINDS 
OF CHILDREN 


Children that grow too fast 
and those that seem hardly 
to grow at all, both need 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

It gives that rich vital 
nourishment which is_ the 
secret of all healthy growth. 
It rounds out the long limbs, 
and helps children to grow 
without using up all their 
strength in growing. 

Mothers ought to know 
more about the wonderful 
help which Scott’s Emulsion 
would give their children. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most eflicient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the [stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens. the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 


‘collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 


infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 


large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 


coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued:use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 


e001 B MVENL 
ware 


Massachusetts Monumental Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York 
We wish to hear from you when you contemplate pur- 
chasing a memorial. 
Granite « Marble < Bronze 
Mention this paper. 
Send for Free Booklet. 


JOHN ROBINSON, 
THE PILGRIM PASTOR 


By Ozora S. Davis, D.D. Net, $1.00. 


No biography is now accessible of the gifted and 
sweet-spirited Pilgrim pastor who did so much to 
promote the Pilgrim migration which he did not 
live to share. Dr. Davis has done a valuable service 
to all interested in Pilgrim history by writing this 
book, in which he has incorporated much material 
which is new as well as the most interesting and 
significant facts gathered from earlier works. 


The Pilgrim Press 
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800 


Three Fast 
California 
Trains 


The direct route to the Pacific, 
the Pioneer Line west and 
northwest from Chicago, and 


the only double track railway 
between Chicago and the Mis- 


The North- 
The 


Overland Limited 


the most luxurious train in the world, 
with two other fast trains, traverses 
this historic highway daily, with the 
finest of equipment and the quickest of 
schedules, through to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Portland without 
change. 


Ghe Best of Everything 


Low Rate Tourist Tickets on sale daily from 
all points. Be sure your ticket reads via The 
North-Western Line. Booklets and full infor- 
mation as to rates and schedules on request. 


souri River, is 
Western Line. 


W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 


Chicago, ill 
NW106 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A PARTY UNDER SPECIAL ESCORT 
WILL LEAVE BOSTON JANUARY 211IN 
AN ELEGANT TRAIN OF VESTIBULED 
PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, WITH 
DINING CAR, FOR A THIRTY-FIVE 
DAYS’ TOUR THROUGH THE SOUTH- 
ERN STATES AND 


OLD MEXICO 


Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
places of historic and picturesque interest in Mexico, in 
cluding the Wenderful Tampico Division of the 
Mexican Central Railway, 2 Week inthe City 
of Mexice, and a Four Days’ Trip over the 
Vera Cruz Kailway. 


On the same date there will be a party for 
a seventy-two days’ tour through 


Mexico and California 


going via St. Louis, and Arkansas Hot Spriags 

and returning vin Colorado. 

California Tours, Dec. 15; Jan. 12, 21, 26; 
16; March 3 and 8, 


Feb. 11, 


Tours to Florida and Nassau, Jan, 12, 26; 
16; March 1. 


Oriental Lands Tour, Jan. 5 or 30, 


Feb, 


Special Cruise to the West Indies, January 16. 
Katiread and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


ty Send for circular, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 
306 Washington St., next to the Old South, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 

1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia’s New Exponent of 
Congregationalism 


The going of Rey. Charles L. Kloss from the Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., Church to Central Church, Phila- 
delphia, calls attention to a unique personality. A 
man needs to be unique in these days to attract an 
audience in our great cities, and Mr. Kloss goes 
properly accredited in that particular. He is sui 
There is only one of him. Compact and 
solid in figure, his physique is the expression of his 
mental traits. He can say more in a short sermon 
than any man in these parts. He can say more in 
a single sentence than some ministers in a whole 
sermon. He once called a fellow-minister “ the 
nugget preacher.” Unconsciously he described 
himself. He begins at once with what he has to 
say and ec ntinues saying it until the end. And 
then he stops. He is a happy combination of the 


generis. 


REV. -C. L. 


KLOSS 


intellectual, the spiritual and the practical. His 
good humor and undaunted optimism are conta- 
gious. As for his theology: take a good solid basis 
of the Lutheran article (received in childhood from 
his father, a Pennsylvania minister); mix in a 
large quantity of Samuel Harris’s teaching at Yale; 
add a dash of German speculation; boil all down 
into a concentrated essence of evangelical and 
practical fervor by the fires. of a fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in-Kansas and Missouri, and you have 
Kloss as he will set forth the truth on Green Street, 
Philadelphia. 

As for his work at Webster Groves,.it was a case 
of “‘I came, I saw, I conquered.’”’ He has owned 
the town for six years. To say they mourn his 
departure is to put it mildly. If they were Orien- 
tals they would clothe themselves in sackcloth and 
ashes and wail. But being nice, sensible folks of 
our best suburb, they will thank God for the past 
and take courage for the future. We bespeak all 
sorts of good things for Central Chureh when this 
breeze from the West strikes the placid city on the 
Delaware. cof : a 


Arrangements are consummating for a mis- 
sionary campaign in Eastern Maine, in behalf 
of the American Board, to begin at Bangor, 
Noy. 29, and continue about ten days. See. 
James L. Barton, Rey. John K. Browne, of 
Harpoot, Turkey, Rey. Charles 8S. Vaughan, 
of Manamadura, India, and Rey. George M. 
Rowland, of Sapporo, Japan, will speak, and 
local pastors will co-operate. 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


Caused the death of Doctor Bright. Bright's Dis- 
ease is simply slow congestion of the Kidneys. In 
the last stage the congestion becomes acute and the 
victim lives a few hours, ora few days, but is past 
saving. This insidious Kidney trouble is caused by 
sluggish, torpid, congested liver and slow, consti- 
pated bowels, whereby the Kidneys are involved 
and ruined. 

Drake's Palmetto Wine is a foe to congestion of 
Liver, Kidneys and tissues. It promptly relieves 
the congestion and carries it out of the Liver, Kid- 
neys, tissues and blood, Drake’s Palmetto Wine 
restores the mucous membranes to healthy condl- 
tion, relieves the membranes throughout the body 
from inflammation and Catarrh and cures Catarrh, 
Constipation, Liver and Kidney disease to stay 
cured. It gives relief immediately, bullds up vigor 
and health, prolongs life and makes It enjoyable. 
A trial botile always gives relief and often cures. 
A trial bottle will be sent to every reader of The 
Congregationalist who will write for it to Drake For- 
mula Company, 400 Drake Building, 100 Lake St., 
Chicago, I. A postal card will bring this wonder. 
ful tonic Palmetto medicine to you absolutely frer 
It isa boon to disease-ladeped, pain ridden men and 
women, 
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Mail Orders 
Stores. 


Only. We have no Agents or Branch 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Suits and Jackets 


MADE TO ORDER 
IN ONE WEEK, 


*8 to °40 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free 


WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU 


Some ladies who much 
prefer to have their gar- 
ments made to order fre- 
quently hesitate on account 
of the usual additional cost 
over ready-made dresses. 

Our unequalled facilities 
entirely overcome this ob- 
pecneny and any lady can 
lave her garments made to 
order by us in the 
very latest style at 


from $10 to $25 
below the Bree 
usually asked. 


We make every garment 
especially to order from 
measurements which you 
send us, thus insuring a 
perfect fit. There is a style 
and individuality about our 
garments that dis- 
tinguish them from 
ready-made goods, 

Our Catalogue il- 
lustrates 126 new 
and exclusive de- 
signs not shown by 
other houses, and 
our stock of over 
400 materials comprises the latest and most up-to- 
date fabrics for winter wear. Under our system 
we save you the usual trouble and annoyance of 
having a'yown made by a dressmaker, e cater 
to thousands. of well dressed ladies in all parts of 
the United States who have patronized us from 
five to fifteen years. 

Remember that we take all the risk; if 
any garment which we send you is not entirel 
satisfactory, return it promptly and we will refun 
your money. We desire to please you, as we realize 
that a satisfied customer Is the best advertisement 
we can have. 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 


Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 
Traveling Dresses, $10.00 to $35.00 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


Write us fully; your letters will be answered 
by women of taste and experience, who will, if 
you desire, aid you in am styles and ma- 
terials. When you send us an order, they will look 
after it while it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, 
and will give it the same care and attention that 
it would have if it were nade under your personal 
supervision. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent free by return mail to <4 
part of the United States. Ask for WINTE 
CATALOGUE No.52. Mention whether you 
wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and about the 
colors you desire, and we will send a full line of 
exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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LYDE) 


LIN E 


i\ 


FLORIDA 


NEW YORK-BOSTON 


? CHARLESTON:SC:! 
JACKSONVILLE-FLA 


St. Johns River Service between 

Jacksonville and Sanford, Fia., 

and intermediate landings. 
The “‘Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
between New York, Boston, Pura- 
pDstrH1A and Eastern Poms, and 
Cuarxeston, S. C., and Jacksonvitie 
Fia., making direct connection for all 
points South and Southwest 

FASTEST MODERN 

STEAMSHIPS ano FINEST SERVICE 


THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
Se eek iw Feen 
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1 From the Newtoa Circuit 


The seven Newton churehes are in the full tide of 
the season’s activities, and in nearly all new em- 
phasis is laid upon the edueational side of church- 
life. Eliot Church has organized a Junior Society 
of Christian Endeavor which opens promisingly. 
The new echo-organ, a memorial of Lucien N. 
Chase, a former chorister and Sunday school super- 


intendent, has just been completed. North Church’ 


is rejoicing in its increased facilities afforded by the 
enlargement of its building. The expense, $4,200, 
has been provided for, Eliot Chureh generously fur- 
nishing more than half the required sum. Dr. O. S. 
Davis of Newtonville is giving a series of illustrated 
lectures, which are largely attended. The opening 
one was upon the Holy Grail legend and the Abbey 
paintings. He has introduced more Bible study 
into the weekly prayer meeting and increased its 
interest. 

At Auburndale on Sunday evening, Noy. 15, Mr. 


-Enoch Adams, principal of the Newton high school, 


gave an excellent address on Morality and the Pub- 
lic Schools. The example of the Auburndale church 
in thus furthering the co-operation of church and 
school is worthy of wide imitation. Last Sunday 
evening a chorus choir sang Gounod’s Gallia. This 
chureh proyides its people a rich treat through a 
course of lectures by Prof. H. S. Nash on Literature 
and Life in the Apostolic Age, given fortnightly, be- 
ginning Dec. 18. 

Second Chureh, West Newton, is also training its 
young people musically, and they are preparing a 
cantata to be given later in the winter. At the 
Highlands Dr. G. T. Smart gives a monthly lecture 
on English Writers of the Nineteenth Century— 
Byron, Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin and 
Matthew Arnold. 

The new edifice for First Church, Newton Center, 
is going up rapidly, the stone work being now com- 
pleted, except the tower. Services in Bray Hall are 


well sustained. A mission study class of young | 


people is studying Dr. Beach’s Princely Men of 
the Heavenly Kingdom. Two Bible classes are 
using Mr. Robert E. Speer’s Principles of Jesus as 
a text-book, with satisfaction. The pastor is using 
with his children’s class a method tried and ap- 
proved by his neighbor, Dr. E. F. Burr, of the Bap- 
tist church. Lessons on the Teaching of Jesus are 


prepared weekly. Each child is provided with a 


blank-book and, two five-cent Testaments. The 
questions, with the references, are pasted on the 
left-hand page, and the texts containing the answers 
are cut from the Testaments and pasted opposite. 
This furnishes occupation for an hour on Sunday 
afternoon, fixes the texts in mind, and, when the 
book is done, gives the child quite a thorough 
knowledge of the teaching of our Lord on funda- 
mental questions. The church looks forward to 
celebrating its 240th anniversary next July in its 
new building. E. M. N. 


‘Let not the stream of your life be a murmur- 
ing stream.—Spiritual Gems. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


SIXTH ANNUAL TOUR THROUGH 


ORIENTAL LANDS 


Sailing for New York on the Mammoth Steam- 

ship “ Kronprinz Wilhelm,” Tuesday, Jan. 5, 
and visiting London, Paris, the Riviera, Nice, Monte 
Carlo, and the Italian ~~ age before going to Alexandria 
and iro; then up the Nile to the First Cataract; 
through Palestine and Syria, the Levant, Turkey Greece, 
ete., sailing from Naples homeward late in April. 

Janua 20, sailing from Boston and connecting at 
— with foregoing. 

ril 4, Annual gta Tour through Italy Sicily, 

angen /Germany, the Rhine, Paris, London, etc. (con- 
necting at Naples with Oriental Lanus trip). 

Other tours to California, Mexico, Florida, Europe, ete. 

Also tickets for private and individual use te all noints 
by Railway or Steamer, inclusive of independent tours 
we Egypt and up the Nile to First or Second Cataracts. 


te Send for illustrated descriptive book. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington St., next to the Old South, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ETEMAURE Runa elle oe 


A Great Magazine Offer 
to Our Readers 


By special arrangement with the publishers we are 
enabled to make the following remarkable offers: 


SUCCESS, Sy 5 Rhy = $4 00 | Our Price 


The Great Home Magazine of America. See | Only 
four-page editorial announcement in princi- 
pal December Magazines. 


Review of Reviews, - 2.50. $3 


eT ae 


A monthly magazine which will keep you in 
touch with national and world polities. In- | 
dispensable in the coming presidential year. 


Frank Lestie’s Pop. Mo. 1.00. ae 


One of the leading magazines of the country. 


SUBSTITUTIONS: You may substitute for Review of Reviews in the 


above offer any one of the following magazines: 
World’s Work ($3.00), Outing ($3.00), Country Life in America ($3.00), Art 
Interchange ($4.00), Lippincott’s ($2.50), ‘The Independent ($2.00), Current 
Literature ($3.00). 

You may substitute for Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly any one of the 
following one dollar magazines: The Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Pearson’s Magazine. 

No substitutes allowed for ‘‘Success.”’ 


Send all orders today to 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, University Building, New York 


Delightful 
| Comfort | 


Nowhere can a person secure more real, de- 
lightful comfort onarailway journey than on the 
great trains over the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway. 

And this is due to the equipment— always 
the best—excellence of road bed and nicety of 

track adjustment, features wherein it excels 


all others, and which makes every mile one 
of comfort and pleasure. 
When you have occasion 
to travel between Chicago 
and Cleveland, Buffalo,New 
York and Boston, by using [Rig d:)nee 
the Lake Shore you willse- LAKE, 
cure absolutely the best in ; 
travel that money can buy. SHORE 
aia iCHIGAN 
For “‘Book of Trains,’’ or aM Soutt ace 
travel information, address Ranwit 
A. J. SMITH, rio 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt., Cleveland, O. 


SRN RaWaE FRCL gncaTe East? 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN COMPANY, 
CHIMES 
CHURCH BELLS acest. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA Church Furniture of all kinds 
New York, 
OOK-. 
Hastincs Co. “ndividual Communion Cups 
5 ese ae mates my Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. E, Rochester, N.Y. 


BURCH 
ARPETS prices. 


LYMYER fins wate / OnegS WOR? 5T BELL FO UNDRY 
<6 > CEE 
CHURCH BEE | Qofoon nie 
s TELLS . : ockeYs Bett Founprr, Cixctnna’ 
rite Fry frre yet) Foundry Co., Cincinnatl, 0. z os ames Tee nels 
CH U RCH O RGA N S Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Ma. 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS PEWS PULPITS 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
H H S, MASS. ales office, ‘ reet, 
Main Office and Works P. Gaal tien, Mass. = 
FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
Atmanu- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. “ae 
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In and Around Boston 


Mass Meetings for Men 


The latest project of the Y. M. C. A. has 
been a series of four meetings for men, held 
Sunday afternoons through November, at the 
Majestic Theater. Notice of them was given 
by 1,000 window cards, conspicuously placed; 
by paragraphs in and by advertisements in the 
amusement columns of the daily papers; by 
the distribution of 40,000 free tickets and by 
private letters. In response to this liberal ad- 
yertising the auditorium and first balcony of 
the theater have been filled with the men of 
Boston, of all ages. Most of them were well- 
dressed, intelligent and apparently from the 
ranks of the steadily employed. Members of the 
Y. M. C. A. orchestra played while the seats 
were filling up. The earnestness of the speak- 
ers often proved contagious; and a call for 
those desiring prayers for help to lead a Chris- 
tian life met with a good response. 


** Spiritual impressions defy statistics,’ but. 


as a result of these meetings upwards of 150 
men have declared their intentions of living a 
Christian life. These and other names have 
been referred to the special care of local pas- 
tors; members of the Association call on oth- 
ers; some have already joined the association, 
others will come to the Bible classes. 


Good Lectures at Berkeley Temple 


Congregational pastors have prominent place 
in the lecture course now going on at Berkeley 
Temple on successive Tuesday evenings. The 
speaker this week was Rev. F. L. Goodspeed 
of Springfield, while next Tuesday Dr. Hillis 
will give his popular lecture on Ruskin. This 
course is designed to obviate the deficiency in 
the finances which has sometimes occurred at 
the end of the year, and the friends of the 
temple are appreciating the opportunity of 
thus aiding the work while listening to de- 
lightful lectures. 


The Club’s November Meeting 


The Congregational Club evinced its hearty 
sympathy with the movements now under 
way for denominational unity and aggres- 
siveness by giving the general subject the 
right of way at its meeting last Monday eyen- 
ing. The special topics, Congregationalism 
in the Old Bay State and The Supreme Need 
of the Church a Living Sacrifice, were dis- 
cussed respectively by Rev. W. A. Knight of 
Brighton and Rey. A. B. Chalmers, the new 
pastor of Plymouth Church, Worcester. 


BOTH FEEL 


What Proper Food Does for Both 
Mind and Body. 


Physical health, mental health, indeed al- 
most everything good on this earth depend in 
great measure upon proper food. 

Without health nothing is worth while and 
health can be won almost every time by proper 
feeding on the scientific food Grape-Nuts. 

A California trained nurse proved this: 
“Three years ago I was taken very sick, my 
work as a trained nurse having worn me out 
both in body and mind, and medicine failed to 
relieve me at all. After seeing a number of 
peyesans and specialists and getting no re- 

ief I was very much discouraged and felt that 
I would die of general nervous and physical 
ey 7" 

**My condition was so bad I never imagined 
food would help me but on the advice of a 
friend I tried Grape-Nuts. The first package 
brought me so much relief that I quit the med- 
ieines and used Grape-Nuts steadily three 
times a day. The result was that within 6 
months I had so os ged regained my 
strength and health that I was back nursing 
again and I feel the improvement in my brain 
power —_ as plainly as I do in physical 


ar alter my own wonderful experience with 
Ng I have recommended it to my 
ents with splendid success and it has 
worked wonders in the cases of many invalids 
whom I have attended professionally.”” Name 
eye by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book R The Road to Wellville,”” 
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Mr. Pierson Upheld by His Dismissing Council 
The council which recently dismissed Rev. 
Isaac Pierson from the South Medford church, 
after recognizing his sterling character and 
efficient service, not only in his own church, 
but in aiding to abolish pool selling at Mystic 
Park, recorded its judgment that ‘‘in the 
unfortunate controversy with the King’s 


Daughters, within his parish, he was alto- | 


gether right in the principle involved, that all 
organizations within a church and parish 
should be subject to the direction of the pas- 
tor and church committee.””? Mr. Pierson was 
a successful missionary of the American 
Board in China for more than twenty years. 


A Voice from the Northland 


Boston is soon to receive another visit from 
Rey. Egerton R. Young, that valiant and en- 
thusiastic missionary among the Indians in 
the North. His previous visits to this region 
will be well remembered by those who heard 
his lectures and. stories, and saw his striking 
pictures. After filling appointments in Mel- 
rose, Medford, Dalton, Reading and elsewhere 
he was to spend Thanksgiving with his brother, 
Rey. C. S. Young, of Newmarket, N. H. In- 
quirers as to Mr. Young’s engagements are 
referred to Mr. Frank G. Kellogg, Melrose, 
Mass. 


Centennial at Fair Haven, Vt. 


First Chureh, Fair Haven, Vt., was a hundred 
years old Noy. 15. The observance began with the 
first ringing of a bell given by Rolland C. Reed in 
memory of his father and mother, Deacon Corril | 
and Marcia A. Reed. Rey. R. H. Ball, pastor since 
1889, who has received into the church nearly two- 
thirds of the present members, traced The Influ- / 
ence of the Past on the Present. Twelve young 
people united with the chureh, individual commun- 
ion cups being first used, with much satisfaction. 

An address was given on The Influence of the | 
Chureh on the Community by Dr. R. C. Flagg, 
grandson of the first pastor and himself pastor 
1880-89. There were also congratulatory ad- 
dresses by local pastors. A Centennial Hymn com- 
posed by Deacon E. H. Phelps was sung, and a his- 
torical paper was read by the pastor. 

There were fifteen members at the beginning. 
For several years services were held in what was fa- 
miliarly known as “the Lord’s barn.” Rey. Rufus 
Cushman, first pastor (1807-22), received a salary 
of $165.67. With a membership of nearly 150, the | 


church now occupies a commodious and attractive 
house of worship, and is well equipped for work. 
At the banquet postprandial addresses were 
made on Rey. Dan Kent of Benson, moderator of 
the council which organized the church, Rufus 
Cushman, Alexander Donahue, an eccentric Irish- 
man who gave the church its first bell, and Matthew 
Lyon, a notable character in the early history of 
the town. Os HR. 


The New Minister at Three. 
Oaks, Mich. 


Rey. George B. Hatch, who has recently removed 
from Berkeley, Cal., to Three Oaks, Mich., was a 
classmate of President Roosevelt at Harvard. His 
theological training was begun at Hartford and 
completed at Union Seminary. His pastorates haye | 
been at Jewett City, Ct., Lynn, Mass., and Berke- 
ley, Cal. He took a thorough course in that best | 
kind of elocution which develops spiritual and effec- 
tive personality. Literary powers of choice quality 
and culture add rare charm to his style. 

Mr. Hatch is pre-eminently a preacher. The chief 
elements of his power are a genuine and deep-based 
Christian manhood, faith serene won In victory over 
skepticism, trust and sympathy born of struggle and 
sorrow, elevated spiritual vision which “ sees into 
the life of things,” constant fellowship with the | 
Word of God and life in God. He is a preacher to 
the thoughtful, the sin-burdened, the suffering, the | 
aspiring. To such he brings the manifold gifts of 
God in beauty and abundance. Upon each depar- 
ture he has left behind many souls ennobled in | 
truth and virtue and an atmosphere purified and 
aglow with exalted conceptions. Ors. 3 


Men love to hear of their power, but have — 
an extreme disrelish to be told their duty.— 
Burke. 
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LET YOUR STOMACH HAVE 
OWN WAY, 


Do Not Try to Drive and Force it to Work 
When it is Not Able or You Will 
Suffer All the More. 


You cannot treat your stomach as some 
men treat a balky horse; force, drive or 
even starve it into doing work at which 
it rebels. The stomach is a patient and 
faithful servant and will stand much 
abuse and ill treatment before it “‘ balks,”’ 
but when it does you had better go slow 
with it and not attempt to make it work. 
Some people have the mistaken idea that 
they can make their stomachs work by 
starving themselves. They might cure: 
the stomach that way, but it would take 
so long that they would have no use for 
a stomach when they got through. The 
sensible — out of the difficulty is to let 
the stomach rest if it wants to and em- 
ploy a substitute to do its work, 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do the 
work of your stomach for you and t 
your food just as your stomach to 
when it was well. You can prove this 
by putting your food in a glass jar with 
one of the tablets and sufficient water 
ted in just 
the same time as the digestive fl of 
the stomach would do it. That sat- 
isfy your mind. Now, to satisfy both 
your mind and body take one of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets after eatin: all 
and what ee want—and you feel in 
your mind that your food is be di- 
gested because you will feel no dis 
ance or weight in your stomach, in fact, 
you will forget all about having a stom- 
ach just as you did when you were a 
healthy boy or girl. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act in a nat- 
ural way because they contain only the 
natural elements of the gastric juices and 
other digestive fluids of the stomach. It 
makes no difference what condition the 
stomach is in, they go right ahead of 
their own accord and do their work. 
They know their business and surround- 
ing conditions do not influence them in 
the least. They thus relieve the weak 
stomach of all its burdens and give it its 
much needed rest and permit it to become 
strong and healthy. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all scogeee at 50 cents a box. They 
are so well known and their By smg see 
is so great that a druggist wo as soon 
think of being out of aleohol or quinine. 


In fact, physicians are prescribing them 


| all over the land, and if your own 


is real honest with you, he will tell you 
frankly that there is nothing on earth so 
ood for dyspepsia as Stuart’s 
ablets. 


The latest, best and most authoritative book 
on Congregational Polity and Usage. — 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


_ a book aims to oa _— - 

eration 0 ngregationalists w! Dr. I 
Congregational flandbook did for those — 
five years ago. The evans } of 


hurehes are 
there! set forth. the in 


careful 
therefor discriminatin 
dorsement of some of our ablest 
administrators, who have given valu- 
able aid in its preparation, 


The Pilgrim Press 


have been cured by us. 
Write The Dr. J. L 


Dee. 3. Temperance. 


28 November 1908 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Noy. 29, Sunday. Js Christ Divided?—1 Cor. 

1: 1-17. 

What Paul most feared, outside of self, was 
a divided church. For division means inefli- 
ciency. Personal witness was everything, as 
it really is today. A church quarrel is a pub- 
lie lie about Christ’s kingdom. Paul’s own 
name was made a banner of anti-Christ. Per- 
sonal names have no place as war cries in the 
church. The only permanent holding ground 
of unity is enthusiastic devotion to the honor 
of Christ. 


Noy. 30. Glorying in God.—1 Cor.1: 18-29. 

Here is the gospel only two words long: 
“Christ crucified’’—Messiah, made sacrifice 
for men. Paul would be impatient of the 
modern feeling which makes little of the cross. 
He gloried in it. Death was Christ’s crown of 
honor and the believer’s crown of life and joy. 
Enter into the meaning of these two words of 
life and death and learn how through knowl- 
edge and experience the ages have enriched 
them. Note the freedom of quotation (Jer. 9: 
23 f.) and read that whole passage as a help to 
Paul’s thought. 


Dee. 1. God’s Fellow Workmen.—1 Cor. 3: 

1-15. 

Modern research finds ever more signs of 
God’s activity, shall we be idle in the part- 
nership God offers? His patience steadies 
our impatience: his power stills our distrust. 
While we work with God, God works in us: 
“We are God’s building.’’ There is this an- 
swer ever to the challenge of depression at 
the inner and the outer gates. 


Dec. 2. God’s Temple.—1 Cor. 3: 16-23. ~ 

The word is more intimate than temple, it is 
sanctuary—in the Hebrew temple the Holy 
Place and the Holy of Holies; in the-Greek 
temples the place where the image of God was 
kept. The word is here a social word. The 
whole church is God’s sanctuary. When we 
destroy the temple, all suffer. Every trans- 
gression is a social damage. 


1 Cor. 9: 14-27. 

The wise man selects among life’s gifts and 
opportunities, much more the wise Christian. 
Paul’s criterion was efficiency. Is there any 
better for God’s fellow-workers ? Here is the 
real argument for temperance of every kind— 
it makes us more efficient yokefellows in the 
communion of God’s purpose. 


Dec. 4. God’s Care in Temptation.—Cor. 10: 
1-13. 


- 


~  C€OULDN’T FOOL HIM 
Dector Was Firm and Was Right. 


Many doctors forbid their patients to drink 
coffee but the patients still drink it on the 
sly and thus spoil all the doctor’s efforts and 
keep themselves sick. Sometimes the doctor 
makes sure that the patient is not drinking 
coffee and there was a case of that kind in 
St. Paul where a business man said: _ 

** After a very severe illness last winter 
which almost caused my death the doctor 
said Postum Food Coffee was the only thing 
that I could drink and he just made me quit 
coffee and drink Postum. My illness was 
caused by indigestion from the use of tea 
and coffee. 

“The state of my stomach was so bad that 
it became terribly inflamed and finally re- 
sulted in a rupture. [had not drank Postum 
very long ore my lost blood was restored 
vig! stomach was well and strong and I 
haye now been using Postum for almost a 
year. When I got up from bed after my ill- 
ness I weighed 98 pounds and now my weight 
is 


120. 
' “There is no doubt that Postum was the 
reason for this wonderful improvement and I 
shall never go back to tea or coffee but shall 
always stick to the food drink that brought 
me k to health and strength.’’? Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look ie each package for ws of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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Some look for the temptation, some for 
the way of escape—the heart’s desire be- 
hind the eyes. Preoccupation with God’s 
work is the best preventive of sin. ‘‘Satan 
tempts the busy man ; but the idle man tempts 
Satan.’”” Nor may we allow ourselves self- 
pity. Our temptations may be severe, they 
are never unexampled, but always ‘‘ such as 
man can bear.’’ 


Dec 5. The Lord’s Supper.—i Cor. 11: 17-34. 

We are at the parting of the ways. The 
church in Corinth had kept the original con- 
nection of the Lord’s Supper with a common 
meal. Each brought food for himself and for 
the poor. But they were busy people, of 
many trades, some of them house servants. 
There was coming and going, greedy eating, 
even drunkenness. In such conditions the 
solemnity of the Lord’s Supper was impos- 
sible. Therefore Paul made separation and 
the common meal has dropped out of use. 
There is nothing here to show that Christ 
arranged the details of church life in the days 
between his resurrection and ascension, rather 
the contrary. The living church may change 
its methods for good reasons under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit who teaches through 
experience. 


Among the Seminaries 
HARVARD 


The registration is more than a third larger than 
at the same time last-year. This increase is largely 
composed of either advanced: students or older men 
who appreciate the exceptional opportunities at the 
school for special work. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody’s course in the Ethics of the 
New Testament has received a large gain in at- 
tendance. That on The History of Christian 
Thought since Kant by Prof. E. C. Moore seems to 
be firmly established in popularity. Prof. W. W. 
Fenn’s new course on Theism has aroused much 
interest. It is helpful to the divinity students to 
meet at the lectures men from the college, the grad- 
uate or the philosophical departments who are at- 
tracted by the fields of study presented. The bonds 
between the divinity school and the university at 
large are steadily being strengthened through in- 
terest in common studies, a uniform standard of 
scholarship and the ties of friendships. 

The dormitory, Divinity Hall, has been renovated, 
and new shower baths have been provided. The 
historie Divinity Chapel also has undergone exten- 
sive improvements. Among the features are a new 
pulpit, pews and floor. The woodwork is oak 
throughout. On the east side two massive double 
doors are separated by a central window. The 
three are provided with cathedral glass. H. G. I. 


ATLANTA 


The third year opens with bright prospects. A 
number of last year’s students were unable to re- 
turn, but the new ones more than make up this 
loss. Many have funds for only a year or two, but 
they stay as long as possible. 

The opening address was by the president on 
The Heritage of a Century. We were fortunate 
also in haying with us Dr. A. H. Bradford, who 
gave an address on The Attitude of Congregational 
Ministers Toward Questions of the Times. 

The seminary rejoices in the coming of Dr. S. W. 
Howland to the chair of theology. Those who 
know of his good work under the American Board 
in India and as president of Jaffna College feel 
that a wise choice has been made. 

Mr. L. B. Nelson, president of the board of trus- 
tees, died recently after a short illness. Mr. Nel- 
son was a promoter of Congregationalism in Geor- 
gia, and when the seminary was chartered became 
one of its supporters. 

A course of special lectures was scheduled for 
November on Foreign and Home Missions. Two 
secretaries of the national societies have been se- 
cured. 

Improvements costing several hundred dollars 
are being made on the building and the grounds. 

A recent visit from Drs. Beard, Cooper and 
Moxom, representing the A. M. A., was much en- 
joyed. 

Indications are that this is to be the best year of 
the seminary. Five young men, possibly six, are 
candidates for graduation. K. 


T dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight. 
—Whittier. 
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IT 1S A JOY TO BE CURED. 


Painful Piles Become Painless at Once 
and are Cured in Short Time. 


It almost pays to have the piles so 
great is the feeling of relief when Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure is applied. They are in the 
form of suppositories and reach the af- 
fected parts at once and the pain ceases 
and a mild feeling of ease and comfort 
takes its place. The healing process be- 
gins immediately and continues as lon 
as the cure is administered until the suf- 
ferer is perfectly and completely well. 

How much more sensible is this method 
than the barbarous torture inflicted by 
the knife and instruments? How much 
more satisfactory to be able to adminis- 
ter a simple effective remedy in the 
privacy of the home than to submit to 
the humiliation of an examination and 
operation in the physician’s chair! 

Pyramid Pile Cure cures piles to sta 
cured. Thousands and thousands of a 
ferers the country over have found this . 
out through the testimony of their friends 
and others, and the sale of this remedy is 
increasing. enormously every week and 
month. It is certainly a glorious thing 
to be able to make great numbers of 
people happy and nothing will cause hap- 
piness so much or do it so quickly as re- 
lief from pain and the cure of a dreadful 
disease. The proprietors of Pyramid Pile 
Cure, therefore, have a great feeling of 
gratification and happiness themselves 
when the letters from former sufferers 
come pouring in on them telling of the 
wonderful cures and rejoicing and giving 
thanks for their deliverance from this 
terrible disease. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is for sale by all 
druggists at 50 cents a package or will 
be sent at once in plain wrapper on 
receipt of price by Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 

Write for free booklet on the nature, 
treatment and cure of piles. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY- NINTH: SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY,f 1903 


Cash in Banks..................... $427,046.49 


Special Deposits in Trust Compa 
United States Bonds 


State and City Bonds.. 2,869,000.00 
Railroad Bonds...........-..sssese0s -.--  1,375,480.00 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks........ 519,000.00 
Pradlnoads STOCKS ce suse esc sdeebesdnieseseces 6,174,550.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks................ 456,250.00 

Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on 
Real Estate 112,750.00 

Premiums uncollected and in han ) 
GUL anita hates his vwatewide cea ties ecaeuens 985,872.94 

Interest due and accrued on 1st January, 
1 UR ee ODOR OOO IDC DORR EAE crag 9,315.79 


$17,108,635.12 


CGR CADE Eek cepeSetan betenaces 
Reserve Premium Fund . 
RIGA IAL RAISNONES ohn da oivie eens pocanzad oe 


Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 853, 8.95 
Reserve: fOr Taxes. oi... escccsscesseces 75,000.00 
NGL SULDLIsy ie wae'ss « vaanic cevicie beens cwee 6,436,038.69 

ss 17, 108,635.12 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders &9,436,028.69 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. _ 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2d _Vice-Prest. 
ARE MANUEL H. . A CORREA, 3d Vice-Prest. 
2 ? ieee 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY. } Secretaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
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Bought for Cash. 


Sound, conservative 


CHAS. E. CIBSON, {31 State Street, 

first mortgages on 

O We examine every 

security aud know 

own money and turn them over complete, In 

28 years we have learned how to select the 

hat more experience, We giveyouthe benefit of that 

experience, The quality of the securities now on 
Write for circulars ans tull information free. 

PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
improved realty. 
every borrower. We make our loans with our 
best. Noone now handling western mortgages has 
hand has never been surpassed. Hixhest references, 


Not a Higher Criticism, but a 
Higher Appreciation of the Bible 


Constructive Studies in the Life 
of Christ 


By Ernest D. Burton and SHAILER MATHEWS 


300 pp., 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.00 


“It seems to us far superior to any scheme of Bible Study that we 
have seen.”’— The Outlook 

“It is written with the purpose of leading men to Christ; and the 
treatment of each theme is manly, intelligent, and spiritual.”—The 
Interior 


Principles and Ideals for the 
Sunday School 


By Ernest D. Burton and SHAILER MATHEWS 
208 pp., 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.10 


* Undoubtedly this is the most thoughtful and best considered book 
of Sunday-school methods that has yet been published.”"—Philadelphia 
Press. 

“T think it is in every respect the best discussion of Sunday-school 
matters which has yet appeared.”—Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, Editor Bible 
Study Union Lessons, 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Thaukegivide Cutlery 


as well as Spoons, Forks and fancy serying pieces bearing 
the 2 trade-mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


are the best that. best that money and long experience can produce. A 
supply of table silver for your own use or presentation purposes 
bearing this stamp carries with it a guarantee of many years of 
the most satisfactory service. Sold by leading dealers, 

Ask for Cat: logue “K-65.”’ 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, (International Silver Co. Suecessor), Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, HAMILTON, CANADA, 


Twin Screw, 19 Knot, S. S. Prince Arthur 


30 DAYS’ CRUISE 
WEST INDIES 


Via S. S. PRINCE ARTHUR 
Of the Dominion Atlantic Ry. Line 


Leaving Boston January 16th Next 
Via PHILADELVPHIA 


Rates $100.00 to $250.00 per Berth 


According to Location 


For all information, illustrated prospectus (mailed free), 
giving rates, ete., apply at company's City Office, 
= Washington St., 305 & 290 Washington St., and 9 State St., or write to 


J. F. MASTERS, 228 Washington St., Boston 
FF. H. ARMSTRONG, G. P. A., Kentville, N. 8 


visipé 


70, 000 Users 
In 70 Months 


Prove the Merits of the 


Oliver Typewriter | 


Not 
What Cornpetitors 
Say + 


GOLD MEDAL. The highest awarded 
Pan-American Exposition. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., 
69-71 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 
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ower 


By Henry Van Dyke. —= 
A beautiful little vol- 
ume, both in thought 
and workmanship, 
containing three note- 
worthy addresses re- 
cently delivered by 
this noted theologian 
and writer. The type 


is specially designed original, 


by the Merrymount 
Press and printed in 
two colors. Anexcel- 
lent gift book. 75 cts. 


Merrymount Press, 
‘ illustrations by Stassen. 
net. Postage 8 cts. od f cents net. 


» ' 


Things Fundamental 


The story retold in spirited | By Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., pastor of the 
blank verse by Oliver Huckel. | Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and author of 
The first performance of Wag- | “Doctrine and Deed.” A series of straightfor- 
ner’s great musie drama in ward sermons on doctrinal points in answer to 
this country makes this pleas- | Many queries from earnest thinkers. $1.50 net. 
ing book timely. It is more | Postage 15 cents. 

than a mere translation; it is 

a highly poetic paraphrase, ° 

and is far supe- | By Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. A 
rior to the ordinary libretto. | quaint compilation of great poets’ opinions, — 
Beautifully printed at the | arranged in conversations. In two colors with 
with 5 | page designing by Marion L. Peabody, and 


75 | special type designs. 75 cents net. Postage 8 


Postage 8 cents. | cents. 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS—Pembroke Edition 


In 12 tasteful handy volumes, boxed; edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. The only popular edition reproducing 
the Elizabethan text of 1623, in the original spelling and punctuation, with introductions and illustrations. Cloth, $9; limp 


leather, $15; half calf, $25. 


The Young Man 


Entering Business 


By Orison Swett Marden, editor of 
**Suecess.’”’ The most practical book 
Dr. Marden has written, giving 
timely information to ambitious 
young men. Illustrated with por- 
traits and drawings. $1.25net. Post- 
age, 15 cents. 


The Warriors 


By Anna R. 
| Brown Lindsay, 


i) While,’”’ whose 
| previous works 
ij have reached a 

sale of a quarter 


ii] note to warriors 5 cents. 
in every field of 
industry. Spe- 


Postage 10 cts. 
Postage 10 cts 5 cents. 


The Lesson of Love 


By J. R. Miller, D. D., author of ‘‘ Upper Cur- 
Hie 3 Dr. Miller's ip ate Say ie Days 
tet y the thousands, and the welcome to his new 
the author of | volume of sermons will be wide. 
WhatisWorth ] 5c. net; cloth, gilt top, 85c. net. 


rents,”’ ete. 


Plain edges 
Postage, ee ~ Brooks, author 


‘ nintittand Waters,” etc. ¢ 
ofamiiiion cop- | booklet, profusely illustrated 
ies. A stirring | pound in decorative cloth. 


A new printi 


Helen Keller’s 
** Optimism ” 


This striking and original book 
marks Helen Keller’s first essay in 
independent authorship sinee writ- 
ing her remarkable ‘‘Story of My 
Life.’’ With new portrait of the au- 
thor, and type in two eolors. 75 ets. 
net. Postage 8 ets. 


Romances of Colonial 


By Geraldine 


of ‘“* Dames and 


In Perfect Peace Daughters of 
By J. R, Miller, D. D., author of “By the Still | Colonial Days, 
of this popular | ©. » elight- 
y Edwards and ful volume of 
50 cents net. Postage short stories 
. 


The Cross Builders 


vil cial type by the | By T. Calvin McClelland, 
Merrymount | “ Verba Crucis.” As ’ 
Press. $1.00net. courses on the crucifixion. Printed in black and 

eae red from special designs. 50 cents net. Postage | Det. Postage, 


dealing with the 
Colonial period. 
With nine il- 


Ph. D., author of cs . 
A series of illuminative dis- lustrations by 


Becher. $1.25 


15 cents. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY JUVENILES 


A New Series of Copyrighted Books for Children, by the Best Authors 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SANTA CLAUS. A pleasing 
story of Christmas time, by CHARLOTTE M. VAILE. 
With illustrations by Mears. 40 cents net. Postage 
6 cents. 


TWILIGHT TALES TOLD TO TINY TOTS. Short 
stories about good boys and bad ones, good animals 
and bad ones, good fairies and bad ones. By 
Anita D. Rosecrans. Illustrated by Bridgman. 
5O cents net. Postage 8 cents. 


THE MISLAID UNCLE. Tells of a little girl who 
traveled alone across the continent to find an uncle, 
andofatanglein kinship. By EveELYN RAYMOND. 
Illustrated by Merrill. 60 cents net. Postage 
10 cents. 


SEND FOR 
NEW FALL 
CATALOGUE 


THE LITTLE FORESTERS. Stories of animal and 
bird life as the actors themselves see it. By 
CLARENCE HAwkes. Illustrated by Copeland. 
60 cents net. Postage 10 cents. 


HOW THE TWO ENDS MET. A story of neighbors 
and neighborliness. By Mary F. Leonarp. Il- 
lustrated by Falls. 60 cents net. Postage 10 cents. 


JIM CROW’S LANGUAGE LESSONS. Short stories 
of bird and beast intelligence, by Jut1A DARROW 
Cowes. Fully illustrated by Copeland. 50 cents — 
net. Postage 8 cents. f 

SHEBA. A story of child-life in the tenement district. — 


By ANNA CHaprin Ray. Illustrated from photo- — 
graphs of real life. 60 cents net. Postage 10 cents. 
e Be 
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A Few Scribner Holiday Books 


SIXTIETH THOUSAND THIRTIETH THOUSAND 


Colonel Carter’s |THE BAR. SINISTER 


Christmas | bs 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


F, HOPKINSON SMITH 


The author of ‘‘ The Fortunes of Oliver “One of the two best dog stories ever 
Home” has never done a sincerer or written in America.’’—Bookman. 
more wholesome or more fascinating 
tale than this. It is a wholly new story 
never before published, even serially. Beautifully Mlustrated in colors. 
Illustrated in colors by Yohn. 
$1.50 AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. $1.50 


Henry van Dyke 


The new edition of 


Bree ns Edith Wharton’s SANCTUARY 


is uniform with “This is a striking little book, striking in its simplicity and penetration, its passion 
*“*The Blue Flower’”’ and restraint. . . . To write like this is to be an artist, 10 have created something.” 


The LONDON TIMES 
says of 


THE MOST NOTABLE “JUVENILE”? OF THE SEASON 


Mr. HOWARD PYLE’S 
Ghe Story of King Arthur and His Knights 


ProfuselyZillustrated bys Mr. Pyle himself. $2.50 net. (Postage 18 cents.) 


OLD in the same style that distinguished his ‘‘ Robin Hood,’”’ produced in the same handsome form and 
profusely illustrated with Mr. Pyle’s characteristic drawings, this legend of never-ending interest is 
more attractive and enthralling than ever before. It will be accepted as a book of uncommon importance. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - NEW YORK 
THE BEST BOOKS THE BEST GIFTS 


‘The best full biography ever writien ’’—N. Y. Times 23d THOUSAND 


Mr. JOHN MoRLEY’s’ Life of Wm. E. Gladstone 


In three octavo volumes, illustrated with portrait, etc. $10.50 net 


“Mr. MORLEY’S Gladstone is indeed a masterpiece of historical writing of which the interest is absorbing, the authority 
indisputable, and the skill consummate.’’—The Saturday Review, London. 


THE BEST NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


cece, the History of American Two Centuries of Costume 
Dbkampeney art” Sculpture *Cloth, 86.00 net. sigh Legib h, in America Two vols. $65.00 net 


make 


obtend. by te: book Mrs. ALICERMORSE EARLE ‘illustrates her 
$ ed 12 photogravure plates, over 100 other pictures. treatment of this singularly neglected subject with 
John C. Van Dyke. wy TORADO TAFT gives the first adequate, * a profusion of beautiful and rare portraits, ete. 


richly illustrated history of this increasingly im- 


ae The Mother of Washington 
Old Quebec. egos, ANG Ht THMBS cu, 120 nu 
Sir.” GILBERT The Fortress of New France and ‘historic Ka ESO} gual arming 


KS © cratic Virginia. 
:{PARKER S By the author of “ Seats:tof} the} Mighty” ‘and 
new book CLAUDE G. BRYAN. : p | f { 
With over 100 tlustrations. 83.75 net Mr. LONDON S p ) y8$ 
Postage 27 cts. 5 
’ ‘ ¢ To new book Describes the life and labor of the London slums 
As vivid in its charm as is the real atmosphere as seen by the author of “ The Callof the Wild.” 
of this the quaintest of American cities. Cloth, 82.00 net 


NEW JUVENILES 


mae ‘The Magic Forest si. © Fy Aunt Jimmy's Will ...... 


Two Mr. STEWART E. WHITE, author of “ The TWO By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of 
BEST B azed Trail,’ ete. Illustrated in color. BEST ‘Tommy Anne.” Tilustrated 
BOOKS T tf ji y BOOKS Th C t a D ht 

FOR rapper HH Cloth, 81.50 FOR 8 al) alll § alla er 
BOYS a Pam EDWYN SANDYS. Illustrated by the CIRLS Maa O* ree ae ty | 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fitth Ave., New York 
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Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 


THE FOLLOWING TITLES ARE SELECTED FROM AN 
UNUSUALLY INTERESTING LIST OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 


THE POEMS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI OLD PATHS AND LEGENDS OF NEW ENGLAND 


With 32 photogravure illustrations from his own designs. Saunterings over Historie Roads, with Glimpses of Picturesque Fields 
and Old Homesteads in. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New 
Hampshire. By KATHARINE M. ABRoTT. 8yo. With 186 ilustra- 
tions and a Route Map. Net, $3.50. (Carriage, 25 cents.) 


Edited by ELIZABETH JLUTHER CARY, author of “ The Rossettis,”’ 
ete. 5 i2;vols. 8vo. Net, $6.50. 


ROMANCE OF THE BOURBON CHATEAUX 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, author of “Feudal Chateaux,” ‘‘Ren* 
aissance Chateaux,” ete. 8vo. With colored frontispiece, 47 photo- 
gravure and other illustrations. Net, $3.00. (By mail, $3.25.) 


ROME AND THE RENAISSANCE: 
THE PONTIFICATE OF JULIUS I. 
Translated from the French of Julian Klaezko, by JoHN DENNIE, 
author of Rome of To-Day and Yesterday,” ete. 8vo. With 52 full- 
LITTLE FRENCH MASTERPIECES page illustrations. Net, $3.50. 
Edited by ALEXANDER JESSUP. Translated by GEORGE BURNHAM 
Ives. With portraits in photogravure. 
6 vols. 16mo, Cloth, each,$1.00. Limp leather, éach,*$1.25. 
1.—_MERIMEER Ill.—_GAUTIER “V.—-MAUTUPASSANT 
Il.—-FLAUBERTS) IV.—~DAUDET £V1I.-BALZAC 


LITERARY NEW YORK: 
ITS LANDMARKS AND ASSOCIATIONS 
By CHARLES HEMSTREET. 8yo. With over 60 illustrations. 
Net, $1.75. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS. NEW SERIES 


By ELBERT HUBBARD. 2 vols. 8yo. [llustrated'in photograyure. 


THE ART OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN of the University of Munich. A Handbook 
for the Use of Students, Travelers, and Readers.: 
8vo. With over 100 illustrations. Net, $2.25. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PAST 


Sermons by CuHAs. H. EAToN, D. D., late Pastor of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York. Edited by EmiLy Sruartr EATON. 

16mo. Net, $1.25. (By mail, $1.40.) 
This volume will be welcomed by those who remember Dr. Eaton’s 
forceful and uplifting pulpit utterances. 


Each, $2.50. 


I.—TO THE! HOMES OF ENGLISH |AUTHORS 
I1.—TO THE HOMES OF GREAT MUSICIANS 


LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF ABBAS EFFENDI 


A Study of the Religion of the Babis or Behais, founded by the Persian 

Bab and by His Successors, Beha, Ullah and Abbas Effendi. 

By MYRON H. PHELPS, of the New York Bar. With an introduction 

by Professor Edward G. Browne, of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
12mo. Net, $1.40. (By mall, $1.68.) 


NEW YORK 


ac. 


PUTNAM’S SONS 


LONDON 


For Better Acquaintance | 


| The growing interest in the proposed 
union of the Congregational with other 
denominations, including the United 
Brethren Church, is naturally increas- 
ing the desire to become better ac- 
quainted with each other. This can be 
accomplished in no better way than 
through the columns of their repre- | 
sentative papers. Arrangements have | 
been made with The Religious Tele- 
scope, published by the United ;Brethren | 
Publishing Co., by which wejare able to_ 
make a very liberal offer to our readers. | 
This is} a finely|{edited publication 07 
1| nearly the same.size as The Congrega- 
| tionalist and ably} represents. the de- | 
nomination of] which'jit! is} the’gofficial 
organ. The yearly subscription is $2.00 
1 per year. We offer it to ourreaders (for | 
three months for 40 cents, or we will 
send both papers for! one“year {for $3.50. 


in this way become better acquainted | 
with the alms and practical achievements 


we hope in}the near future to become 
affiliated. Address all subscriptions to 


The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


(Any Book You See Reviewed. 


, 

| : 
in this or any other paper or magazine 

may always be secured at as low a price 


as anywhere in the country from) 
156 Filth Ave., New York 


The Pilgrim Press \xcscox si. nostox 


of this vigorous denomination‘with which | — 


GIFT BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES IN AMERICA 


By JOHN,FISKE. J/Ilustrated; Edition) 


“The work has been beautifully reissued in 'two volumes with a wealth of 
illustration which adds immensely to the understanding of the peried and the 
narrative.”—The Nation. Two vols. $8.00. 


CASTILIAN DAYS 


By SECRETARY HAY. JHustrated;byjJoserH PENNELL 


“ Still brims with tae charm and sparkles with the gems of description that made 
the book one of}the best things ever written about Spain.”—Srooklyn Sagle 


THE LAND OF LITTLE RAIN 


By MARY AUSTIN. Justrated in Tint by E. Boryp SMITH 


“ Read this book if you would have the charm of the great California desert re- 
vealed to you ina telling style. The book isa page from nature. Compelling 
fr m cover to cover.”—San Francisco Call. $2.00 net. Postpaid, 22.24. 


MY OWN STORY 


By JOHN T. TROWBRIDGE. With many /Uustrations 


* We have read no work of personal reminiscence with greater pleasure and profit. 
Itisone of avery select few?’—J. ¥. Com’l Advertiser. 32.50 net. Postpaid, 82.68, 


. 


Send to the Publishers for Illustrated Holiday Bulletin 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


continues to occupy the leading place 
among children’s papers. In the quality 
of its stories and verse, artistically illus- 
trated, it exactly meets the requirements 
of Sunday-schools that desire to place 
in the hands of children a paper filled 
with bright, fresh matter, thoughtfully 
prepared and carefully edited. 


Price 30 cents a year, or 25 cents a 
year each in clubs of ten or more to one 
address, 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 
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The Youth of Washington 
Told in the Form of an Autobiography 
By Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


Dr. Mitchell, in whose famous 
‘“‘Hugh Wynne” General Wash- 
ington appeared as-a charac- 
ter with general ‘acceptation, 
has made an_ exhaustive 
study of Washington's 
early life, and in this dar- 
ing and unique piece of 
historical writing Dr. Mit- 
chell imagines Washing- 
tonsitting downat Mount 
Vernon in his old age 
and recording the story 
of his youthful life. The 
author hassofullyentered 
into the habit of mind 
of Washington that it is 
almost impossible to sep- 
arateinthetextthe passages 
taken out of his actual wri- 
tings from those which Dr. 
Mitchell imagines him to write. 
It will give the reader a new and 
vivid sense of the personality of 
Washington. 
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Other 


illustrations in color and black and white by Maxfield Parrish. 
interest. 


Roads to Paradise.” A strong love story of New York people. 


nature. r 
tribute from time to time. 


A very 
ing tg 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's ‘‘ The Youth of Washington.”’ 


illustrate it. 
improvement, etc. u Ce 
interested in the betterment of their communities. 
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The Century in1904 


You will want to take at least one of the magazines during the coming year. As was 


Features of The Century 


A remarkable series of articles on “Italian Gardens’’ by Edith Wharton, with superb 


Thackeray’s most important American letters,—a literary ‘‘find’’ of rare value and 
The letters tell the story of Thackeray’s first and second visits to America. 


A serial novel by a writer new to The Century readers, Maud Wilder Goodwin, “‘ Four 


Ernest Thompson Seton, the author of ‘The Biography of a Grizzly,” etc., furnishes a 
series of delightful fables, ‘‘ Fable and Woodmyth,”’ with his own illustrations. 


“Perils of the Republic,” a valuable series of articles such as ‘‘The Daily Walk of a 
Walking Delegate,’”’ with studies by the Rey. Dr. Buckley on fanaticism and kindred topics. 


Ex-Ambassador Andrew D. White is now writing for The Century his recollections of 
the great men whom he has met during the many years of his diplomatic life abroad. 


Mr. John Burroughs, the veteran naturalist, is to give his views in The Century of what 
he conceives to be errors of observation«on the part of some contemporary writers on 
Ray Stannard Baker, Jacob A. Riis, and many other well-known writers will con- 


at number of brilliant short stories will appear in The Century during the com- 
ar besides the two novels, ‘*The Sea-Wolf”’ and ‘‘ Four Roads to Paradise,” 
Timothy Cole, greatest of Ameri- 
can wood-engravers, willengrave for The Century, and the leading artists of two worlds will 
There will be articles on the latest wonders of science, on architecture, civic 
One great value of The Century is its suggestiveness for those who are 
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Another critic writes, 


Fe) said recently by a leading religious paper, “For many years The Century has stood as 
the exponent of the very best in illustrated American literature.” 
A “We owe to The Century not only its own delightful attractions, but much of the beauty 


of modern periodicals.” The Century has led American magazines for more than thirty 
years; it publishes articles that make people think, stories that entertain and are litera- 
ture, pictures by the world’s greatest illustrators. It is not a cheap magazine in any sense. 


TWO GREAT ATTRACTIONS 


The Sea-Wolf 


A Serial Novel of Adventure 


By Jack LoNDoN 
Author of ‘The Call of the Wild” 


This is one of the strongest sto- 
ries ofadventure that have been 
written in recent years. The 
author's ‘‘ The Call of the 
Wild” is a deserved pop- 
ular success, and his new 
story has all the primitive 
strength of the earlier 
book, but as a narrative 
it is even more thrilling. 
The sea-wolf is the cap- 
tain ofasealing schooner, 
who is a strange mixture 
of brutality and self-cul- 
ture. The young man who 
tells the story is picked 
up by this captain after the 
wreck of a ferryboat in San 
Francisco Bay, andis by him 
taken forcibly to sea. The 
plot brings out most strongly 
the triumph of the ideal over the 
actual phases of force and matter. 


FREE NUMBERS 


We are making a special offer which will 
enable you to have this year fourteen num- 
bers of The Century for the price of twelve. 
The new volume of The Century begins 
with November, and if you will senda 
year’s subscription to begin with January, 
1904, you can have free of charge the No- 
vember and December (1903) numbers, 
and so begin the volume and all the serials. 
November is magnificently illustrated, and has 
been already pronounced by many critics the 
most superb number of The Century ever issued. 
December is the splendid Christmas issue, illus- 
trated in color and full of entertainment. 
Remit the subscription price, $4.00, to the 
publishers, or subscribe through any dealer, 
calling his attention to this offer. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square, New York. 
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These two pages contain suggestions as to Christ- 
mas books that are suitable for presents. 


CHIEF AMONG THE 

HANDSOME ILLUSTRA- 

TED BOOKS OF THE 

YEAR are the new editions of 

‘““Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 

Patch” and ‘‘ Lovey Mary,” 

Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice’s two 

>esses In this beautifully 

illustrated edition are reproduced wa- 

ter - color 

drawings 

by Florence Scovel Shinn. 

More than 500,000 copies of 

the regular dollar editions of 

*“‘Mrs. Wiggs” and ‘ Lovey 

Mary” have already been 

sold, and thousands more of 

this regular edition will be 

sold at Christmas time, as well 

as thousands of the new holi- 

day issue. Another beautiful 

book for holiday shoppers is 

the exquisitely illustrated ‘‘Jap- 

anese Edition” of John Lu- 

ther Long’s ** Madame Butter- 

fly,” the cover designed by a 

Japanese artist, and the illus- 

trations reproducing extremely interesting photographs 
made from Japanese models. 


7 


MANY PEOPLE LIKE TO USE NOVELS 
OR OTHER WORKS OF FICTION FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, and for them there 
are such books as Richard Whiteing’s ‘*‘The Yellow Van,” 
the kind of story that is apt to set men to thinking; ‘ Pa 
Gladden : the Story of a Common Man,” by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cherry Waltz, who died about a month before the issue 
of this her first book; ‘Sixty Jane,” John Luther Long’s 
new book of stories, humorous, thrilling, and pathetic; 
‘*Gallops 2,” David Gray’s volume of clever horse stories; 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s ‘Little Stories,” snap-shots at 
life; and Chester Bailey Fernald’s ‘‘ Under the Jackstaff,” 
stories of the sea, written with great strength and with 
a deal of humor. For a college girl, or for any one 
who likes fun, one could hardly make a better se- 
lection than that extremely clever book ‘‘ When 
Patty Went to College.” 


~ 


? 


MRS. RUTH McENERY wed 


STUART'S BOOKS are sure of 
a very large sale at Christmas. 
‘*Sonny” isa delight, and has sold 
in edition after edition ; ‘* Napo- 
leon Jackson”? tells of the dar- 
key who was ‘‘marked for 
rest.” Ernest Thompson 
Seton’s ‘‘ The Biography 
of a Grizzly,” that deli- 
cate, beautiful story of the 
actual life of a Rocky 
Mountain bear, is 
in continuous de- 
mand, as are 
Presi- 


dent Roosevelt’s books, ‘‘The Strenu- 
ous Life,” ‘*Ranch Life and the 
Hunting Trail,” and ‘‘ Hero Tales from 
American History.” The latter is 
just the book to give to a lad at 
Christmas. ¥ 


WOULD-BE TRAVELERS, 

or those who have seen the lands be- 

yond the 

sea, would 

treasure as gifts Frederic C. 
Penfield’s new and_ revised 
“« Present-Day Egypt” or Miss 
Scidmore’s ‘‘ Winter India,” 
both of them beautifully illus- 
trated and issued in most at- 
tractive form. 


? 


STANDARD BIOGRA- 
PHIES ARE ALWAYS 
IN FAVOR at Christmas 
time. A book that is now 
having a very large sale is the 
new short life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, condensed by John G. 
Nicolay from the large ten volume work written by Nicolay 
and Hay. ‘‘The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson” is 
perennially popular, and Professor McMaster’s new short 
life of Daniel Webster is a favorite. Musicians will ap- 
preciate the volume of reminiscences of Theodore Lesche- 
tizky, the great European piano-teacher, by his sister-in- 
law, the Comtesse Potocka, a rare piece of biography. 
Another volume for musicians is Hermann Klein’s ** Thirty 
Years of Musical Life in London.” 


we 
AMONG THE ART BOOKS which will be favor- 


ites are the superb works containing Timothy Cole’s wood- 
engravings, ‘‘Old Italian Masters,” ‘‘ Old English Masters,” 
and ‘‘Old Dutch and Flemish Masters”; also ‘*Modern 
French Masters,” edited by Professor John C. Van Dyke; - 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s ‘‘English Cathedrals”; John 

La Farge’s ‘‘An Artist’s Letters from Japan,” and 

the beautifully illustrated edition of ‘‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” which The Century Co. publishes at 

only $1.50, —all these appeal to holiday buyers. 


~ 


7] AMONG THE BOOKS OF 
"4 DARING AND ADVEN- 
TURE recently issued, ‘In 
Search of a Siberian Klondike” 
holds a high place; ‘‘The Train- 
ing of Wild Animals,” by Frank 
C. Bostock, is considered one 
of the most absorbingly in- 
teresting animal books of 
recent date, and the 
new edition of Cleveland Mof- 
fett's ‘*Careers of Danger 

and Daring” gives 

people an op- 

portunity 
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buy that large and richly ilus- 

trated volume at only $1.50. An- 
other kind of a book is the delightful 
‘*My Old Maid’s Corner,” by Lillie 
Hamilton French, a series of charming 
essays which are said to do for women 
what Ik Marvel’s ‘* Reveries of a Bach- 

elor” did years ago for men. 


* 


LOVERS OF OUT-OF- 

DOOR LIFE will appre- 

ciate ** Wild Life Near Home,” 

that beautiful volume by Dallas Lore 

Sharp, which Mr. Burroughs so cor- 

dially recommends. Other nature 
books worth considering at 
Christmas time include 
“Caterpillars and _ their 
Moths,” ‘‘The Sea Beach 
at Ebb-Tide,” John Muir’s 
“The Mountains of Califor- 
nia,” and Maurice Thomp- 
son’s **My Winter Garden.” 
Those who are looking 
especially for books to please 
women will find them in 
“Luncheons,” by Mary 
Ronald, ‘‘ The Century Cook 
Book,” ‘‘A Handbook of 

Invalid Cooking,” Miss Parloa’s ‘‘Home Economics,” or 

“The Century Book for Mothers.” 


* 

THE NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS THIS 
YEAR include ‘‘Thistledown,” by the author of that 
popular girls’ book ‘‘Lady Jane’’; a new issue of ‘‘ Baby 
Days,” that delightful collection of stories, poems, jingles, 
and pictures for very little folks, compiled by the editor of 
St. Nicholas; a new edition of J. G. Francis’s ‘‘ Cheerful 
Cats”; and the ever welcome bound volumes of St. 
Nicholas. ‘The Book of Children’s Parties,” containing 
chapters which give all necessary information in regard to 
entertaining young folks, would be an acceptable gift for 
any mother. ‘‘The Bible for Children,” issued last season, 
will be widely used this year. The material in it was selected 
by a mother with the idea of giving continuous stories to 
the children in Bible language, but avoiding such parts 
as are deemed unwise for young readers. The Century 
Co. has prepared a list of books for boys. and girls, 
classified by age and sex, which they will send free 

of charge to any one desiring it. 


? 


THE “THUMB-NAIL” 
SERIES, charming little books 
in embossed leather bindings, has 
gone on from year to year until 
now it includes many of the 
classics of the world. New 
issues this season are: ‘‘ Ru- 
baiyat of Omar Khayyam,” 
“Socrates,” and Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘She Stoops to 
Conquer.” These little 
books cost $1.00 
each and are put 
up in boxes. 

They are delight- 

ful gifts. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS 
and a few Standard Gift Books 


ART 


Old English Masters. Engravings by T. 
Cole. $8.00 zet; postage 38 cents. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and 
Lovey Mary. (Illustrated Holiday Edi- 
tions. Uniform.) $4.00; singly, $2.00 
each. 

Madame Butterfly. (Japanese Edition.) 
By John Luther Long. $1.80 net, post- 
age 13 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Abraham Lincoln. A short life condensed 
from Nicdlay and Hay's history. $2.40 
net; postage 18 cents. 

Daniel Webster. By John Bach McMaster. 


$2.00 ef; postage 16 cents. 
FICTION 


The Yellow Van. By Rich- 
ard Whiteing. $1.50. 

When Patty Went to College. 
By Jean Webster. $1.50. 

Gallops 2. By David Gray. 
$1.25. 

Pa Gladden: the Story of a 
Common Man. By Eliza- 
beth Cherry Waltz. $1.50. 

Under the Jack-staff. By 
Chester Bailey Fernald. 
$1.25. 

Sixty Jane. By John Luther 
Long. $1.25. 

Little Stories. By Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell. $1.00, 


POEMS AND ESSAYS 


A Christmas Wreath. By Richard Watson Gilder. $1.40 met; 
postage 7 cents. 

My Old Maid’s Corner. 
postage 6 cents. 


THE “’THUMB-NAIL” SERIES 


New issues: Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, She Stoops to Con- 
quer. Socrates. $1.00each. Special circular on request. 


FOR MUSICAL PEOPLE 


Theodore Leschetizky. $2.00 et, postage 13 cents. 
Thirty Years of Musical Life in London. By Hermann Klein. 
$2.40 net; postage 19 cents. 


By PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. $2.50. 
The Strenuous Life. $1.50. 
Hero Tales from American History. $1.50. 


DARING AND ADVENTURE 


In Search of a Siberian Klondike. By Washington Vanderlip 
and Homer B. Hulbert. $2.00 met; postage 15 cents. 

The Training of Wild Animals. By Frank C. Bostock. $1.00 
net, postage Io cents. 

Careers of Danger and Daring. 
Cleveland Moffett. $1.50. 


TRAVEL 


Winter India. By Eliza Ruhamah Scid- 
more. $2.00 nef; postage 18 cents. 
Present-Day Egypt. (New Edition.) By 

Frederic C. Penfield. $2.50. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
The Bible for Children. $3.00. 
Thistledown. By Mrs.C.V. Jamison. 

$1.20 net ; postage 16 cents. 

Baby Days. Edited by Mary 
Mapes Dodge. $1.50. 

The Book of Children’s Par- 
ties. By Mary and Sara 
White. $1.00 xet, post- 
age 7 cents. 

Cheerful Cats, and Other 
Animated Animals. 

(New Edition.) By 
. G, Francis. 


By Lillie Hamilton French. $1.00 net; 


{New Edition.) By 


bI.CO. 
Kipling’s ‘Jungle Books” 
$1.50 each. 
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A Letter to 
Fathers @ Mothers 


HAVE you thought about what your 


children are going to read during 


| 


vice WS 
— 


the coming year? 


OF course it is understood 
that they will read books, some 
new books perhaps, and, it is 
hoped, more old ones; but 
children like to keep abreast 
of the times, and they enjoy 
a monthly magazine just as 
much as their elders. If you 
are now between twenty-five 
and forty-five years of age 
it is quite likely that 
you can look back 
upon your 
own youth 
and re- 
member 
that the 
monthly visits of St. Nicholas 
Magazine were great events in 
your life. St. Nicholas has been 
going on for thirty years (and 
under the same editor, Mary — 
Mapes Dodge, from the first), and rd 
if you were a child within that period | 
you must have seen it, even if you did 
not take it. 


A GREAT many years ago ‘Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner wrote: ‘If the chil- 
dren of this country do not like St. Nicholas it is 
time to change the kind of children.” Some- 
body else has said that the kind of children 
has been changed by St. Nicholas, for certainly 
children who have been brought up on that 
magazine are better informed and better edu- 
cated and better balanced than those who have 
not had its advantages. 


ONE of the best thing's in it nowadays 
is the “St. Nicholas League,” a department 
which is made by the children themselves. It 
contains their own poems, compositions, draw- 
ings and photographs, all of them appearing in 
a healthy spirit of competition; and prizes of 
five-dollar gold pieces, badges, etc., are given 
each month. 
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ANOTHER | depart- 
ment — new since your time 
—‘ Nature and Science,” pays 
particular attention to the 
development of keenness of 
observation and love for na- 
ture. 


THERE is not room 
enough here to give 
even a hint of the 
things that St. Nich- | ; \\ 
olas has in Ly) 
store for its Lys, 
readersin Gy 
ig04. As V7 
in every 
year in the past, the best writers 
and the best artists will contribute 
to it,—for St. Nicholas from the 
first has been an exponent of the 
idea that the best in literature and 
art is not any too good for growing 
children. Among the writers in 1904 
are Ruth McEnery Stuart, Howard 
Pyle, Laura E. Richards, Albert Bigelow 
Paine, Ernest Thompson Seton, Carolyn 
Wells, John Kendrick Bangs, Bertha Runkle, 
John Bennett, Tudor Jenks, and Charles F. 
Lummis. 


THE year begins with the Novem- 
ber number and we shall be glad to send to 
every reader of this page who will subscribe fora 
year, beginning with January, 1904, the Novem- 
ber and December numbers of 1903, free. We 
have a handsome certificate which can be given 
at Christmas time with these two numbers. The 
certificate and the two free numbers will be 
sent direct to you to give at Christmas, and the 
year’s subscription, beginning with January, 
will be entered in the name of the recipient. 


THE CENTURY Co. 
Price, $3.00 a year 
Address of the publishers 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
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Dutton’s Holiday Gift Books 


The High History of the Holy Graal 


Translated from the old French by SEBASTIAN Ey ans, LL.D. 

With decorations and drawings by Jessie M. King. 8yo, $3.50 

net. (Postage 22 cts.) 

This translation is taken from the most complete known copy of the 
“ Book of the Graal’’ in existence, so that the publishers believe that in 
this volume they are offering to readers the original story of Sir Perceval 
and the Holy Graal, whole and incorrupt, as it left its author’s hands. 

The book is beautifully printed in two colors with appropriate illus- 
trations by Miss King. 


Warwick Castle and Its Earls 


Christmas Songs and Easter Carols 


By PuiILtiies Brooks. 

made paper, 44.00 net. 

7 cts.) 

This collection of Bishop Brooks’ poems, including ‘‘O Little Town 
of Bethlehem,” contains decorations and capitals, and is beautifully 
printed by the Merrymount Press. These poems are almost classics, and 
for some time have not been obtainable in one volume. 


Edition de luxe, 150 copies on hand- 
Regular edition, $1.00 net. (Postage, 


From Saxon Times to the Present Day. 


The Big Book of Nursery 
Rhymes 


By the Countess of Warwick. Fully 

illustrated. Two volumes, 8vo, $8.00 

net. (Express 25 cts.) 

“Two handsome volumes of absorbing in- 
terest and genuine value. The theme is a splen- 
did one.”’— Athencewm. 


Shakespeare’s Homeland 


A BUNCH OF KEYS) 


Edited by WALTER JeERROLD. Witb 

over 300 illustratons in color, and black 

and white, by Charles Robinson. 8yo, 

gilt, $3.00. 

(Quite the most exquisite thing I have seen 
in the way of books for children.’’—Chicago 
Evening Post. 


Men and Women 


Sketches of Stratford-upon-Avon, the 

Forest of Arden, and the Avon Valley. 

By W. Sarr Brassineton, F. S. A. 

' Fully illustrated. syvo, $2.50 net. (Post- 
age, 16 cts.) 

These sketches are by one who knows the 
country well, and who has collected the legends 
and traditions connected with the name of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. The final chapters are given 
to short accounts of relics and ‘portraits of the 
author and to Shakespeare collections. 


$1.00 net. 


Dooryard Stories 
By Ciara D. Pierson, author of “ Among the Meadow 
People,’? ‘‘ Among the Night People,” ete. Dlustrated in 
tint by F. C. Gordon. 12mo, $1.20 net. (Postage, 12 ets.) 


_“ Itis one of the best children’s books we have seen. 
which éyery child will treasure.”’—St. Paul Despatch. 


It is a book 


“ An excellent book, full of cheerfulness and other good things that + 


children’s stories should but do not always contain.’"—N. Y. Sun. 


By MARGARET JOHNSON. 
by Jesstz WALcorT. Oblong. 74 pages. 


(Postage, 10 cts.) 


Besides the large pictures, small ones are 
set in the reading, to represent the word, and as 
the mother reads the story, the child, by her 
side, tells what the word for the picture is. 


By RoBERT BROWNING. 12mo, square, 
with illustrations by Henry Ospovat. 
$2.50, 

This is the second volume in Miranda’s 
Library, and contains some of Browning’s best 
known poems. 

The book, like its predecessor, ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare’s Heroines,” is beautifully printed in two 
colors with many illustrations by Mr. Ospovat, 
whose work in this field is recognized as of 
the highest order. 


The Book of Gnomes 


By Frep. E. WhRATHERLY. With’s full page colored plates 
and numerous illustrations in tint by E. Stuart Hardy. Size 
10x12, boards, $2.00. 

“The inside cover and fly leaf pictures are enough to make the for- 
tune of the book alone. ... The book gives a history of the Gnomes’ 
ball, to which fairies, elves and sprites are invited, and one of the most 
delightful of all the pictures is that of the Gnomes’ kitehen when the 
preparations for the feast are under way.’’—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Illustrated 
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Holiday Catalogue on application. 


E. P. DUTTON | Q. COMPANY 31 West 23d Se us YORK 
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[By WILLIAM J.LONG 
14 Little Brother 
to the Bear 
and other «we 
|Animal Studies 


A NEW BOOK OF ENTIRELY NEW MATERIAL 


Uniform in style and arrangement with “School of the Woods” and 
Mr. Long’s other holiday books which have been praised as “‘the most 
attractive and most completely and beautifully illustrated books of this kind.” 

Mr. Charles Copeland, who has illustrated Mr. Long’s previous books, has 
contributed — besides thirteen full-page illustrations and decorative running 
titles —one or more marginal drawings for every opening of the book. 


Large Sq. 12mo. o@ Cover stamped in gold. o 310 pages. o $1.50 net 
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Ginn & Company, Publishers, 29 Beacon St., Boston| 
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 oTHER F The Il umunated 
H BOOKS BY 
i THE SAME g 
foes Lessons 
Ks A | 
s School of § On the Life of Jesu: 
t DR. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, author ¢ 
ie the Woods | “The Boy Problem,” has worked out, by actua 
BE Net $1.50 | experience with his famous class, an original, pt 
. | turesque, inspiring Sunday school course. 
g a Accompanies International ee aS ac an 
1905. Solves these school problems: Attendance 
Following order, inter in the Bible, real religious educatior 
It introduces an entirely new method and appa 
b th e D eer ratus which makes an addition 
| Net $1.25 Of permanent and constant value 


to the equipment of the school. Practical for th 
most timid teacher, and within reach of the smalles 
Sunday school. 

The Sunday School Times has already asked Dr 
Forbush to deseribe these lessons in its columns dur 
ing the first six months of 1904. 

Send-25 cents for the handbook, itself 

A complete help to the 1904 lessons 
or send for Dr. Forbush’s free descriptive cirewa 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
5th Avenue and 19th Street, New York Cit: 


STEPS CHRISTWARD — 


By Rev. Howarp A. BRIDGMAN, Managins 
Editor of The Congregationalist, 75 cts. net 


Hints and helps for young people concerning th 
Christian life. A beautiful and helpful little volum: 


Beasts of 
the Field 


$1.75 


Fowls of 
the Air 


$1.75 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. §G~Serd for | 
Catalogue. The C. S. BELL Co., Hillsboru, O. 


PEWS—— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street; 


that will be widely welcomed by the author’s man; 
friends. ; ‘ 

Beautifully bound in dark red cloth, with whit 
| and gold- ornamentation. A choice volume to read 
to lend and to give to thoughtful young people. 


| The Pilgrim Press 
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Attractive Stories for Boys and Girls 


Going into Business 


By Frank E. Sweet, author of ‘‘ Rufe and 
Ruth,” ete. $1.00; to libraries, 67 cents. 


A story of enterprise and success. A boy finds that 
experience is necessary to business success, and in tell- 
ing how he secured it the author has given us a book 
that it will do any boy with business tastes good to read. 


Rufe and Ruth: A Partnership 


By Frank E. Sweet. Pp. 234. Fully illus- 
trated. 31.00; to libraries, 67 cents. 

A boy and his sister, living on an island off the Maine 
coast, forma partnership in which they achieve business 
success, and by study and experience in a neighboring 
city broaden their lives and develop noble characters. 
The moral teaching, implied, rather than expressed, is 
in the direction of thrift, honesty, perseverance and 
honor. 


Little Boom Number One 


By Mrs. FRANK Ler, author of ‘* Garret 
irain,’’ ‘*‘ Redmond of the Seventh,’’ ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Pin,” ete. $1.00; to libraries, 67 cents. 
This is perhaps the most interesting story Mrs. Lee 

has written. “ Little Boom Number One” is the odd 

name of an itinerant photographer’s van. “ Snags ” the 

a adalepenea hero of the story, develops under kind 

influences into quite a man, and the story of his intel- 

lectual and moral growth is very amusing and is attract- 
ively told. 


The Christmas Cat 


By Mrs. ANNA BuRNHAM BRYANT. 


Fully 
illustrated. 


$1.00 net ; to libraries, 90 cents. 


This book is so full of cats and kittens that they can’t 
keep inside the story, but frolic all over the margins and 
perch upon the cover. Children everywhere, will want 
to read of the queer ride ina barrel,and the cat who was 
a doctor’s assistant, and its funny experiences as helper 
in Polly’s parish, and the grand cats’ party at the end, 
to which every blessed * invited person” had to bring 
a kitten, and where everybody, boys, girls, kittens and 
all, had a chance at the “ wonder ball.” 


Pomiuk, a Waif of Labrador 


By W. B. Forsusu, Ph.D. 75 cents; to 
ibraries, 50 cents. 

The story of a brave boy for brave boys. Pomiuk is 
the protégé of Dr. Grenfell, whose lectures on life in the 
Northland have been heard with so much interest dur- 
ing the past year. 


The Preacher’s Daughter 


By AMELIA E. BARR. Pp. 298. $1.25; t 
libraries, 84 cents. 

A story of domestic life, strong, tender, and yet 
No one, certainly no young lady, can read this book 
without profound interest, and in reading it there will 
be inspiration and help toward true womanly ideals. 


° 


Citizen Dan of the Junior Republic 
By Mrs. I. T. THursron. 
to libraries, 84 cents. 
Dan was a reckless boy, but the discipline and respon- 
sibility involved in membership in the Junior Republic 


were just what he needed to make a man of him. One 
of the best books by this popular writer. 


Pp. 307s S128 


OTHER BOOKS BY MRS. THURSTON 

Boys of the Central. 
Dan Maleom. 
Kent Fielding. 
The Village Contest. 
Captain of the Cadets. 
A Frontier Hero. 

Sold to libraries at two-thirds the above prices. 


Under the Pine-Tree Flag 


By WiLuts Boyp ALLEN. Pp, 250. 
to libraries, 84 cents. 


A story of the Revolution. Uniform with “ A Son of 
Liberty ” and * Called to the Front,” by the same author, 
the three forming a set of stories that are full of patri- 
otie inspiration, and, being based on historic fact, have 
a distinet educational valine. 


$1.26 ; 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR, ALLEN 


A Son of Liberty. $1.25 
Called to the Front. 1.35 
Pine Cones. 1.00 
Silver Rags. 1.00 


Sold to libraries at two-thirds the above prices. 


Polly State: one of Thirteen 


By Frances J. DELANO. 
»y Charles Copeland. 
libraries, 84 cents. 

There were thirteen in the State family, and they 
fancied themselves representatives of the original thir 
teen states of the Union, and having something of the 
distinctive characteristics of each. Polly the heroine, 
fs a charming girl, bright, witty, and winsome, and the 
story sparkles with vivacity and humor throughout. 
Last year it was one of our most popular Christmas 


books, 
Manhood Making 


By Rey. ALEXANDER Lewis, Ph.D. Pp. 215. 
$1.00 net; to libraries, 90 cents net. 

A book for young men. with Interesting testimonies 
from eminent nen in various professions who were in 
terviewed by the author as to the secret of their success 
inlife. Full of good, practival counsel, and not unlike 
Dr, Munger’s“ On the Threshold” in its stimulus and 
noble incentive quality 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON 


With illustrations 
Pp. 200. $1.25; to 


New York Chicago 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
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PELOUBET’S GRADED 
Illustrated Lesson Quarterlies. 


Universally preferred by all progressive Sunday-school teachers, For 
over a quarter of a century these Quarterlies have stood at the head of the 
list. Each editor is a well-known authority in his sphere. 
adapted to the understanding and requirements of pupils of all ages, being 
graded according to the development of the mind it is designed to assist, 


Teachers’ Quarterlies. 


The greatest assistance to teachers who are anxious to present the lesson 
in the most helpful’ and concise form. 
Schauffler and Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, and contain 
many suggestions of new methods of practical work; methods which they 
Every teacher should be provided with 
these exceptional aids to good teaching. 


Home Department Quarterly. 


Contains full page annotations on the Bible text, besides a wealth of 
This quarterly is thoroughly advanced. ‘ 
It is well to remember that these Quarterlies have 
They are the best result of the best thought 
Evangelical teachers, superintendents, and scholars 


written by Rev. A, F. 


have tried and found. successful. 


regular matter. 
and full of suggestions. 
passed the experimental epoch. 
in this special field. 
everywhere unite in praise of them. 
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Superintendents are invited to send for a 
samples and descriptive catalogue. 


WW. A. WILDE ComPANny 


BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
Q 
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Each lesson is 


The special notes for teachers are 


It is rich in thought 
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Some of Lee & Shepard’s New Books 


The Best Possible Christmas Gifts ; 


A Handbook of Great Value 


DON’TS FOR MOTHERS 


By GABRIELLE E, JACKSON. 


Price, 50 cents net; postpaid, 55 cents. 


16mo, superbly printed.in brown ink on high grade tinted 
linen paper, and bound in brown silk with brown edges and gold title. 


128 pages. 


These words are not the mere theorizing of a practised, well-known writer, as Mrs. Jackson is, but 
are reflected from the kind heart and quick brain of an intelligent, es 1 mother, conspicuously suc- 
cessful in the guidance of her children toward manhood and womanhood. 


SIX LEADING NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


Following the Ball 
By A. T. DUDLEY. Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. 


Recommended by John 8S. Cranston, head coach at 
Harvard, as the best football story ever written. Also 
a story of the development of fine manly character. 


Young Heroes of Wire and Rail 
By ALVAH MILTON KERR. Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, 
B1.10. ‘ 
Nineteen wonderfully vivid stories of heroism of 
young men in railroad life. Will interest any one. 


Joe’s Signal Code 

By W. REIFF HESSER. Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, 31.10. 
The story of a ship in the Pacific Ocean ; its loss and 

rescue. Worth an entire list of ordinary juveniles for 

the amount of scientific and mechanical information It 

gives while being a thrilling story. 


Joy Bells. A Story of Quinnebasset 
By SorpH1k May. Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. 


No description can add to the mere statement that 
“ Sophie May ” has at last written another Quinnebasset 
story. * 


Helen Grant's Schooldays 


By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. Price, $1.00 met; postpaid, 
81.10. 


A most excellent story of schoo) life for girls of four- 
teen and upwards, by one of America’s most popular 
writers. 


Randy and Prue 
By AMY BROOKS. Price, 80 cents nef; postpaid, 85 ets, 


Every one has come to know the beautiful * Randy 
Books,’ always entertaining and in the best of good 
taste. 


These are but a few of the largest and most carefally chosen list af new books for young people affered by any housein this country 


Sold by every Bookseller. Send for our complete Catalogue 


LEE @ SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


The leading English Review, American edition, identical with English and 
costs about 50 per cent. less. $4.50 per year, with Fortnightly, Contemporary 


or Westminster, $8.50; with any two, $12.00; all four, $16.00, 
Sample copies and booklet free. 


40 cents each. 


Single copies, 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., ¢ Warren St., New York 


To secure 


ACENTS WANTED 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


suscurrions | Regord of Christian Work 


Edited by W. R. Moopy. 
Liberal commission. Write for particulars. 
Record of Christian Work, East Northfield, Mass, 


OUR RUGS 


Repaired, Cleansed, Straightened at 
ARMENIAN RUG & CAR 
RENOVATING WORK . 
Oldest in New England 


15 TEMPLE PLACE 


5 December 19038 


Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Pure an J Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates anda 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, astern Representative. : 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago: office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 


' offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 


Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
@. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretar meritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
Hast 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. ©) H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
a House, Boston, Mass:; Rey. H. H. Wikoff 

. MC. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships, 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Til 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or atreduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly mo ered by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Puncan, Ph. D.,is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Sena: and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
ee es The pore caer ahss and Christian World, the 

ilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however,it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. C 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. an 
22d St., New York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New England, Rey. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding aba? G ev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
ts represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, éstablished by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches opie pastors or 

ulpit aero in Massachusetts and in other States. 

om 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity ioe eg Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


oston and Its suburbs, 


Women’s Organizations 


WomAn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, cg a 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WomAn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY Of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership #: , life membership $20.00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela,13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Miss Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St. Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Co: nding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8. Chapin 97 
Lake View Ave., Cambridge; Clerk, Miss Fannie Vose, 
Highland St., Milton, Mass. 


* . * 
Affiliated Societies 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, ete. Span- 
ish, Immi, t and Mormon work, specialties. Dona- 
tions and acies solicited. Louis Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassau St., New York; E. M. Bliss D., Sec.. 
F. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 
Illustrated, decorated and bound in the same 
beautiful style as his “ Wanted, a Mateh- 
maker” and ** Wanted, a Chaperon.” 


Octavo, $2.00 


WHEN 
MALINDY 
SINGS 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
Beautifully illustrated, with photographic 
and border decorations similar to “* Cabin and 
Field” and “Candle Lightin’ Time.” 


Ociave, Net $1.50 


THE BENDING 
OF THE TWIG 


By WALTER RUSSELL 
| A Book About Children for 
“ Grown-ups”’ 


With over 200 beautiful illustrations and 
marginal cuts. 


Octavo, Net $2.00 


An Out-of-door Idyl 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE | 


Illustrations by WiLL Low. Similar to the 
beautiful editions of Mr. Mabie’s “ Forest of 
Arden’ and “ Under the Trees.” | 


Octavo, Net $1.80 


/HOMES 
AND THEIR 
DECORATION 


By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


A Practical Book of Artistic 


Suggestions 
Profusely illustrated. 


Octavo. Net $3.00 


RED-HEAD 


By JOHN URI LLOYD 


Author of ‘*Stringtown on the 
Pike,’ sete: 
The Story of a Kentucky Feud 


Illustrations and 
REGINALD BIRCH. 


Octavo, Net $1.60 


border decorations by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS FIE TH AVENUE——NEW YORK: 


i The Congregationalist says: “‘ 


Yeachers’ Edition 
of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, the Concise Bible 
Dictionary which has’short articles about the Bible, its writers, its history, etc., 
Combined Concordance 
Revised Bible which combines Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper Names with their 
pronunciation, etc., in one «@-d-c list; Bible Atlas with twelve maps with index to every place 
A complete Biblical Library in a single volume. 
Prices, $2.25 to $10.00. 

Reference Editions of this Revised Bible, Prices from $1.00 to $12.00 
Attractive Pocket Edition without references, 5@c, (postage roc. extra) fo $6.75 

For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., 


illustrations from recent photographs ; 


mentioned thereon. 


Tac hs oO 


By IRA D, SANKEY. 


REGULAR EDITION 
2°70 SONGS—100 New with the secect of the 


otp, SEPARATE EDITIO¥® for 


Christian Endeavor Societies 
Handsomely bound in silk finish cloths. 


Each 25 cts. a copy, or $25.00 per 100. 
Returnable sampie sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


Learn ig pe oebeiid 


at home by mail, or at 


Ghe Benedict School 


Office: Room 614 Congregational Building, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Our system is the easiest to learn, the easiest to write, 
the easiest to read and the easiest to pay for. 


OR all kinds of Church and Sunday Schow! 

Records and Kequisites, 10 matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 


An ideal companion for study.” | 


with numerous 
to the American Standard 


Send for catalogue to 


New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For ek ts map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
facilities, 


Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “Wired” 
A superior preparatory school for boys. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 
Beautiful 
Tennis, Field 


For Girls. 
sar, Wellesley, Weils, Mt. Holyoke. 


‘1 grounds. Golf, Basket Ball, 
Hockey. 
' Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


816 THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Edited by one of the foremost 
Biblical scholars of our time. The 
expositions area revelation to those 
who are unaccustomed to clear de- 
lineations of the fundamental truths 
of the Word of God. “Select Notes” 


is certainly the greatest help to Sun- 
day-school teachers published, as it 
gives them a clear and full under- 
standing of the truth as brought out 
by the International Sunday-school 
Lessons. 
Sample pages sent on application. | 
Price, bound in cloth, 1.25, | 
postpaid, | 


For sale by all booksellers. 


W. A. WILDE nT 
COMPANY | 


Boston and 
Chicago. 


Religious Notices 
Religious und vcclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, | 


étc., published under this headiny at ten cents a line. | 


THe Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- | 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven 0’clock. | 

PUBLIC MEETING OF THE ANTI-PROFANITY LEAGLl 
in the Park Street Church, Sunday, Dec. 6, at 7.80 p. 2 
* Profanity a National Sin.’ Dr: Withrow will preside. 
Speakers: Rev. Roland D. Sawyer, General Secretary ; | 
tev. A. H. Plumb, D. D..of Roxbury; Rey. P. S. Henson, 
PD. D., of Tremont Temple. 


AMEKICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- | 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance | 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad, provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and | 

¢ Boat. | 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL Ropks, Treasurer. 


~) mvaSubscribers’ Want, 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words lo the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Genuine Indian Bead belts, fobs, napkin rings, 
chains, purses, moccasins, ete. Fine for Christmas | 
presents. Congregational Indian Mission, Darlington, 
Oklahoma. | 


Boarders. Wanted. one or two boarders in a smal) | 
private family. A pleasant home in Dorchester. Terms 


| 

moderate. References exchanged. Address §., 44, office | 
of The Congregationalist, Boston. | 
| 

Invalids or Convalescents can secure first-class 


board and care with private family at a large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, etc. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, | 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Soprano, with several years’ experience in choir 
work, seeks a home with elderly couple or invalid, for 
which she would assume light household duties or as | 
companion. A town where there are musical possibili- | 
ties either in choirs or elsewhere preferred. 


Two Second-hand Pianos Wanted by the Amer- | 
ican Missionary Association for use in Piedmont College, 
Ga., a school for the benefit of the mountain whites, 
Any person having such, please communicate with Rev. 
RK. ©. Houghton, care A. M. A., Congregational House, 
Boston. | 


Southern Greens. The Central Congregational 
Church ladies furnish beautiful Christmas and wedding / 
decorations from Southern forests. Proceeds for new | 
church. No Christmas orders after Dec. 10. For circular / 
adress Mrs. Frank E. Jenkins, 229 N. Boulevard, | 
Atlanta, Ga. / 


Collector for Children’s Home in one of the 
New England states wanted. A person of good address | 
and pleasant, cheerful manner, with sympathetic inter- 
est in poor children, and not easily discouraged in 
raising funds, may hear of a position by addressing B, | 
D. Prescott, P. O. Box 5080, Boston, Mass. 


The Central Church, Newbury and Berkeley 
Streets, Boston (Rev. John Hopkins Denison, Minister) 
desires to be informed of the names and addresses of } 
young men and women who come to the city for tempo 
rary Or permanent residence. Will out-of-town pastors 
kindly co-operate? Address Kev. D. Baines-Griffiths, 
19 Saint Germain Street, Boston 


| you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one | 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 


NATIONAL 
MAGA ZINE 


Do you know Joe Chapple —the boy who came out of the West almost 
penniless and has built up a National magazine P 

Do you know Joe Chapple— the man who gained his knowledge of human 
nature on the bumpers of freight trains; trading an old gray horse for his first 
printing press; a printer's devil at 12, an editor at 16,—through all phases of 
social life up to an invited guest on presidential trains, and as special repre- 
sentative at the Coronation in Westminster Abbey ? 

Presidents, Members of the Cabinet, Supreme Court Judges, Diplomats, 
United States Senators, Congressmen and Governors know Joe Chapple. They 
speak of his work—and they write for his magazine when no other publica- 
tion on earth can entice them. 

It isn’t because Chapple is brilliant that he has won this national reputation 
for himself and his magazine — it’s his quaint originality, his home-like, whole- 
some good-nature that permeates all he writes. There’s nothing published to- 
day like The National Magazine —because there is no one just like Joe Chapple. 


Maybe you don’t know Joe Chapple. His publishers offer an easy way to get acquainted, 


Send 12 Two-Cent Stamps 


and for three months you can enjoy his company 


Yon can go with him to the National Capital, into the committee rooms of Congress, up to the 
White House, into the personal life of the grent men and women whe have honored Joe Chapple with 
their friendship. You can go with him over the length and breadth of the entire country, for Joe 
Chapple’s address is the United States of America, 

Ile will give you a glimpse of National life in all its phases such as you would look for in “a 
letter to the folks at home,” revealing in vivid snap shots and pen pictures of current events the 
human side of National life. 

The National isn’t quite ALT. Joe Chapple. It’s just one side of its attractiveness. There are 
nearly 200 pages in ‘The National—finely printed —100 engravings, short stories, poems, and in 
nddition articles by distinguished members of both houses of Congress concerning which they are 
best fitted to speak the authoritative word. Senators Allison, Hanna, Lodue, Gibson, Hansbrough, 
‘Tillman and others have contributed to past numbers of The Nations! Magazine. 

Senator Hanna’s articles last year on “ McKinley as I Knew Him” was one of the most notable 
contributions to periodical literature, 

But in the year to come there will be greater achievements in The National than it has ever 
accomplished. | 

Look at this list. Think of every monthly magazine in the country and do you know of any that 
can offer a xreater list of contributors ? ‘ : 

Senators Hanna, Bailey, Allison, Spooner, Clapp, Hanshrough. Wairbanks, Proctor, Clark, 
Frye, Dolliver, Cockrell, and scores of other men eminent in public affairs. 

And there are plenty of bright stories dealing with the people now on earth — American types 
that you can recognize —“ your sisters, your brothers, your uncles, your cousins and your aunts,” 
mirroring clearly and happily the loves and the ambitions, the deeds and the adventures of the Great 
Common People —as Lincoln loved to call us. 


What Representative National Authorities Write 


“One of our best. magazines.” — Senator William P. * Permit me to congratulate you on the success of The 
Frye. National. It has taken first rank." ¥, #. Badeord. 

_" A valuable adilition to the magazine world.""— James “J am a constant reader of The National and look apoe 
F, Watson itas probably the best of our current periodicals," Senator” 

“The National Magazine is my favorite periodical.” — Dotliver. 


Senator William B. Alison “1 consider The National Magazine one of the most 
* | read your magazine regularly with great interest.” — worthy and interesting periodicals published.” — Foam S. 
Fustice Wm. R. Day, United States Supreme Court, Williams, 


Joe Chapple’s family of readers grows larger every day. There are over 160,000 sub- 
scribers, You'll be one sometime — but we want you now. As an extra inducement 


Joe Chapple will take ten subscribers 
with him to the West Indies—all ex- 
penses paid. You can be one of them. 


The sending of tweive two-cent. stamps for three 
months’ subscription makes you eligible. The require- 
ments are simple—just an ¥ so such as you can supply. 
The first issue of the new year tells the whole story. 
Send to-day, 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston 
as eT 


a 


5 December 1908. 


5 December 1903 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY RATES SouTH.—Southern 
Railway announces for the Holidays special execur- 
sion rates for 1903 and 1904 at one and one-third 
fare plus 25 cents for the round trip. Tickets lim- 
ited to continuous passage in each direction will be 
sold Dec. 23, 24, 25, 30, 31,1908, and Jan. 1, 1904, 
with final limit returning Jan. 4, 1904. 

FoR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—Upon presenta- 
tion and surrender certificates signed by superin- 
tendents, principals or presidents of various insti- 
tutions, tickets will be sold Dec. 16 to 22, 1908, 
inclusive, with final limit Jan. 8, to teachers and 
students of schools and colleges. For full informa- 
tion apply to George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 
Washington Street, Boston. 

THE OLD FRIGATE CONSTITUTION.—Among the 
calendars for 1904 is the pottery tile calendar is- 
sued by the Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., made 
by the old Wedgwood pottery in Staffordshire; the 
subjects on the reverse side have been of historical 
interest, beginning in 1881, with the Craigie House, 
or Longfellow’s house. This year it has a view of 
the United States frigate Constitution in chase. 
They have also added to their series of historical 
plates, one haying this view, at.the back of which is 
the following data: 


“U.S. FRIGATE ‘CONSTITUTION’ IN CHASE” 
Also Known as Old Ironsides 
_ Launched at Hart’s Yard, Ship St., now Constitu- 
tion Wharf, Boston, Oct. 21st. 1797. 


Rated 44, but carried 55 guns; 1576 tons meas- 
urement. Cost $302,719.00. 


Noted Events in Her History 


Escape from British Fleet after three days chase 
off the coast of New England, July 17th, 18th and 
19th, 1812. 

Capture of British Frigate “Guerriere,”’ Aug. 
19th, 1812. - Forty minutes engagement. 

Capture of British Frigate “Java” off the coast 
of Brazil, Dec. 29th, 1812. 

Captured two English war vessels, the ‘“Cyane” 
and the “Levant,” Feb. 20th, 1815. 


IN THE MATTER OF A BEDSTEAD.—Eyery reader 
of this paper who has been anxious to own a fine 
Brass Bedstead should take advantage of the sale 
now in progress at the Paine Furniture warerooms. 
An enormous variety of Brass Bedsteads is offered 
on a scale of exceptionally low prices. It is the op- 
portunity of an entire lifetime to make the purchase. 


The 
Vocalion 


Church and Chapel 


Organs 


NY one who has not heard 
THE VOCALION cannot 
form an adequate idea of the 
superiority of its tone over that 
of the ordinary reed instrument. 
In effect itis without question 
the nearest approach to a Pipe 
Organ of the better class that 
has ever been devised, while the 
relative cost is much less—as 
is the expense of maintenance. 


Catalog with specifications upon request. 
Prices, $275 to $3,000 


-Ghe Vocalion Organ Co. 
102 Jackson Street, Worcester, Mass. 


The Common Order of Morning Worship 


By Rev. EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
Author of The American Book of Church Services. 


This latest result of Mr. Hungerford’s long devotion to 
the subject of Public Worship contains Five Graded 
Services, 0n a Uniform Basis, to meet the needs of 
and promote Uniformity of Worship in churches 
of erent liturgical experience. The services have 
the Official Approval of the Conference of Chittenden 
County, Vt., for the use of its churches. 

The Common Order Choir Book, by Mr. Hunger- 
ford, in co-operation with musical experts, is a compan- 
jon work, which, exclusive of hymns, furnishes all the 
music for these services. For circulars address 


GREEN MOUNT PRESS 
Burlington - - - - - Vermont 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for net ae otter are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Frv to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 111% inches to the column, 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
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WILDE’S 
Pictures and Golorgraphs 


COLORGRAPHS 


These pictures are, as the title suggests, re- 
productions in color. 

The subjects have been carefully selected 
from the most famous works of the old and 
modern masters. 

The “ Colorgraphs” will at once be recog- 
nized as gems of art, for their faithfulness to 
the originals in the depth and beauty of color- 
ing brings them close to the possible limits of } 
reproductive art. 

The “ Colorgraphs” are 8 x 10 inches in size, 
and each is enclosed in a neat deckle-edged 
portfolio. Price, 35 cents each. 


Wilde’s Bible Pictures 


Achoicecollection. Neithertime nor money 
has been spared in reproducing these pictures 
in the most artistic manner. 

We have an especially good selection illus- 
trating the Life of Christ, from the Annuncia- 
tiontothe Ascension. A child can comprehend 
a picture when words fail to appeal to him. 

Size of card, 6 x 8 inches. Price, 1 cent. 
No orders received for less than ten copies. 


Catalogue and Lists Sent Free on Request. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 


ATAR MYOSOTIS 


only in Blue Glass bottles, mounted with sterling silver 


ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 
167 Strand, London, Eng. 509 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A.. 


Send for our special offer for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


SOUVE N I RS suitable for Xmas pres- 

§ ents, consisting of trays,. 
boxes, paper-knives, clocks, book racks, etc., carved by 
Hampton students from the oak frame of the house built 
by John Sergeant, the first Indian missionary, and 
occupied by Jonathan Edwards while writing 
“The Freedom of the Will,”’ may be obtained from 


MISS ALICE BYINGTON, 2nd, Stockbridge, Mass.. 


Price list upon application. 


Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of the birth of 


Jonathan Edwards 


ORATION by Rev. Joan DEWIrT, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Church History, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and Addresses deliver d at Stockbridge, 
Mass., Oct. 5, 1903, by Rev. Messrs. E. 8. Porter,. 
I. C. Smart, G. W. Andrews, Ph.D., L. 8. Rowland, 
D. D., W. E. Park, D. D., with an introduction by 
Henry Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams Col- 
lege. 

Published by the North and South Berkshire Con- 
ferences. Single copies sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price, 50 cents, by Theron W. Crissey, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 


1703 1903 


Fo all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the ‘Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 


§ ZE AND BLoW.—That is what you must do when 
you have catarrh in the head. The way to cure this dis- 
ease is to purify the blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This medicine soothes and heals the inflamed surfaces, 
rebuilds the delicate tissues and permanently cures 
catarrh by expelling from the blood the scrofulous taints. 
upon which it depends, . Be sure to get Hood’s. 


Thé non-irritating cathartic—Hood’s Pills. 
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A report on liquid foods in a leading medical journal reads: 


“Most of the liquid food preparations on 
“the market contain a far larger quantity 
“of alcohol than nutritive material.” 


As children and delicate patients are likely to be seriously affected by over-stimulation, 
to avoid this and supply the greatest possible amount of nutriment is the object of 


ARMOUR’S 


SOLUBLE BEFF. 


The invalid and convalescent quickly regain strength 


and appetite by its use until more solid substances can be tolerated. 
Soluble Beef soothes, refreshes, nourishes—in fact it is food in just the form required 


when the stomach will not take care of a more substantial diet. 
well as the grown up. Try it; 


It is for the child as 


a cup at bed time is a relief for sleeplessness. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


It is packed in a blue carton. 


Sample by mail on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


Little, Brown & Co.’ ’S Illustrated Juveniles 


BRENDA’S BARGAIN 


The last of the * Brenda” books for 
older girls, dealing with social settle- 
ment work, by HELEN LEAH REED, 
author of “ Brenda’s Cousin at Rad 


cliffe,”’ etc. Illustrated, 12mo. #1.20 | 


net (postpaid, $1.32). 


JACK, THE FIRE DOG 


The stirring story of a dog that fol- 
lowed a city fire-engine, by LILY F. 
WESSELHOEFT, author of * Sparrow 
the Tramp,” ete. Lliustrated. 12mo. 
#1.00 net (postpaid, $1.11). 


THE GIANT’S RUBY 


And Other Fairy Tales, By MABEL 
FULLER BLODGETT, author of “ In 
Poppy Land,” ete. Original, imagina 
tive, amusing tales. [illustrated by 
Katherine Pyle. 12mo. $1.25 net 
(postpaid, $1.39) 


URSULA’S FRESHMAN 


Another story in the ee ar * Ted- 
dy” series, by ANNA CHAPIN t AY, 
describing the charlene of an ag- 
gressive lowa girl who went to live In 
New York. Llustrated. 12mo, $1.20 
net (postpaid, $1.32). 


PIONEER SPANIARDS IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


Stirring stories of Spanish Explora 
tions, by WILLIAM HENRY JOHN 
SON, author of * The World’s Discov 
erers.”” Fully illustrated. 12mo0. $1.20 
net (postpaid, £1.38). 


ROBIN HOOD: HIS BOOK 


Legends of the merry men of the 
Sherwood Forest, delightfully retold 
by EVA MARCH TAPPAN. Illus 
trated in color by Charlotte Harding 
i2mo, £1.60 net (postpaid, $1.66). 


A DAUGHTER OF THE 
RICH 


The adventures of a wealthy New 
York girl who went to live ina happy 
Vermont family are told “ with gen 
uine Louisa M. Alcott sympathy” by 
M. EF. WALLER, authorof “ The Little 
Citizen.” Ulustrated. 12mo,. (Post- 
paid, $1.50.) 


CAMP FIDELITY GIRLS 


An entertaining story of a pleasant 
summer’s vacation, by ANNIE HAM 
ILTON DONNELL, a favorite juvenile 
writer. Llustrated. 12 mo. 81.20 net 
(postpaid, $1.31). 


JANE AND JOHN 


Their Plays, Parties and Picnics, by 
ELIZABETH POLHEMUS. About 
very human children who learn to love 
animals. Finely illustrated in color. 
12mo0. $1.50 net (postpaid, $1.66). 


BLAKE REDDING 


A Boy of Today. A story of a school 
boy of the flesh and blood order who 
will appeal to all manly boys. By 
NATALIE RICE CLARK. Illustrated. 
1Zzmo. 81.00 net (postpaid, $1.12). 


DANIEL WEBSTER FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS 


Webster's Best Speeches Carefully 
Selected; with introduction and notes 
by Prof. CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, 
of Dartmouth College. Profusely 1tl- 
lustrated, Crown 8vo. 381.50. 


ELIZABETH’S CHARM 
STRING 


A series of famous legends retold 


by CORA B. FORBES, Illustrated 
from gems and photographs. L2mo., 
#1.20 net (postpaid, 81.31). 


New Illustrated Editions of Miss Alcott’s Famous Stories 


dac's Boys, a sequel to“ Litthhe Men” 


With ten full-page pictures by 


Flien Wetherald Ahrens. Uniform with new superbly Mlustrated editions of 


“Eittie Men" 


“Little Women" 


and **An Old-Pashioned Girl,."’ 


Crown SV0, gilt top. 82.00 each, postpaid, 


At all booksellers or of the publishers, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO, 254 Washington St., Boston 


Send for Hiustrated Holiday Catalogue 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Six Features for 1904 


EMERSON’S JOURNAL 
A series of contributions of extraordinary interest, drawn 
from the hitherto Unpublished Private Journals of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and edited by his son. 


THE ETHICS OF BUSINESS 
A group of trenchant inquiries into the right and wrong of 
present business methods. The first article, Is Commercialism 
in Disgrace? has been written by John Graham Brooks. 


A SERIAL NOVEL BY ROBERT HERRICK 


entitled The Common Lot. The strongest and best sustained 
imaginative work of this notable writer. Its scene is laid in 


Chicago. 

COLONEL T. W. HIGGINSON 
whose Cheerful Yesterdays were among the most readable 
reminiscent papers ever printed, has written for the Atlantic 
six new articles in the same vein, under the title, PART OF A 


MAN’S LIFE, 
MODERN ADVERTISING 
Novel discussions by experts, of several phases of contem- 
porary advertising. The first paper, The Povcheae of Adyer- 
tising, is by Professor W. D. Scott. It is to be followed by The 
Abuses of Public Advertising, by Charles Mulford Robinson. 


BRILLIANT HISTORICAL STUDIES 
from scholars who have had access to fresh sources of informa- 
tion. Two papers by Andrew D. White on Fra Paola Sarpi, 
the famous controversialist; two by Frederick J. Turner, on 
Diplomatic Intrigues for the Mississippi Valley; one by Rollo 
Ogden on Preseott the Man, etc., ete. 


Further announcements in the Prospectus for 1904 sent free on application. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


; 

; 

In order to introduce the ATLANTIC MONTHLY toa large elr- 

cle of new readers, the publishers offer the three issues of October, 

; November and December, 1903, and the magazine for the entire 

/ year of 1004 for $4.00 Lo any person not at present a subscriber 
to the publication, 


_ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston 


5 December 1908 


id 


- creators of religious inspiration. 


- Assured Success 
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Event and Comment 


Be enn Rey. Dr. Henry van Dyke 

: ~ last week addressed an 
ee audience of Harvard stu- 
dents on the Bible from the College 
Man’s Point of View. As one of the 
masters of literature he was especially 
qualified to speak of the importance of 
knowledge of the Bible to give a mana 
broad and thorough culture, but he em- 
phasized most of all the value of the Book 
as the greatest of moral guides and 
Yet 
few persons know the Bible thus who 


_ have not discovered its treasures in child- 


hood. Men whose words have taken the 
strongest hold on many minds, have testi- 
fied as Ruskin did, that they learned their 
choicest lessons at their mother’s knees 
from this sacred treasure house. With 
this fact in mind, turn to the article on 
another page in which a father who is 
familiar with what is regarded today as 
the best literature for children, gives a list 
of the books of greatest value for his own 
children from their first to their fifteenth 
year. In the whole excellent catalogue 
only one book has any definite connection 
with the Bible or with distinctively re- 
ligious teaching. No doubt this is an un- 
intended illustration of the fact that the 
religious element as a definite factor in 
the training of the children is vanishing 
from many cultured homes as it has from 
the public schools. The highest and best 
lessons are conveyed to childhood through 
parental loye and sense of responsibility. 
What will it mean to the coming genera- 
tion to be left in ignorance, so far as the 
home life is concerned, of the stories and 


precepts and songs that tell of God living ° 


with his children, guiding-and warning 
and loving and protecting them? 


Up to last Saturday night 
nearly fifty thousand 
Christmas boxes had been 
: ordered by over five hun- 
dred Congregational churches in all parts 
of the country which propose to co-oper- 
ate heartily in this joint undertaking, of 
our six benevolent societies. A response 
like this so early in the season encour- 
ages the projectors of the movement to 
hope that not less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand boxes will be placed in 
Congregational homes in the course of 
the next fortnight. If each box should 
ultimately inclose one dollar the aggre- 
gate would make a splendid extra offer- 
ing for our mission work at home and 
abroad. But in many homes the pennies 
and nickles dropped during the holiday 
season will, we doubt not, amount to a 
good many times one dollar. Some of 
our largest churches, like Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York, the First, Waterbury, 


The Christmas 
Box Offering an 


Ct., and the First, Los Angeles, Cal., are 
ordering boxes. The two praiseworthy 
features of the plan are that it represents 
a united effort by our societies, and that 
the silent presence of these little boxes 
in the home will be a constant antidote 
to selfishness and will offer an easy and 
sensible ‘outlet for the benevolent im- 
pulses which Christmas begets. 


Another proof that our so- 
cieties are working together 
more effectively than ever be- 
fore is found in the conferences arranged 
by the committee in charge of young peo- 
ple’s missionary work. Thus far this sea- 
son three gatherings have been held at 
which the entire circle of Congregational 
activities was brought to view and the 
different departments represented by such 
men as Sec. H. W. Hicks of the Amer- 
ican Board, See. Don O. Shelton of the 
Home Missionary Society, Sec. G. <A. 
Hood of the Building Society and Rev. 


A Campaign 
of Education 


-G. W. Moore of the A. M. A. These con- 


ferences are schools of methods rather 
than popular mass meetings and being 
made. up of picked delegates from churches 
in the vicinage, the attendants go home 
better qualified to lead the missionary 
activities of their respective churches. 
At Woodstock, Ct., for example, eight 
churches were represented, at Melrose 
Highlands twenty, while at Syracuse a 
week ago, fourteen churches of the Cen- 
tral New York Association sent over sixty 
young men and young women. The next 
series will be held in February in four 
leading cities in Michigan, Detroit, Kala- 
mazoo, Grand Rapids and Lansing, when 
it is hoped to touch directly or indirectly, 
200 churches. The co-operation of the 
pastors on the ground like that of Dr. 
Packard of Syracuse and Messrs. Boyn- 
ton and McLaughlin of Michigan, is a 
gratifying and essential feature of these 
meetings. They will help to raise up a 
new generation of intelligent and enthu- 
siastic supporters of and workers for 
missions. 


A speaker at a Unita- 
rian conference west of 
the Mississippi, recently pleaded that the 
same freedom of judgment must be al- 
lowed to conservative as to progressive 
methods, and that men who hold con- 
servative religious views must be re- 
garded .as intelligently sincere. .His po- 
sition was approved unanimously. If 
we understand this report correctly, here 
is liberalism indeed. Many Unitarians 
nowadays believe that others may differ 
from them theologically without being 
either ignorant or hypocritical. On the 
orthodox side the number increases of 


Genuine Liberalism 


those who believe that many Unitarians 
really have communion with God. This 
better understanding of one another, 
while it may not lead to closer organic 
relations, will by no means hinder the 
advance of the kingdom of God. 


A notable advance in Sunday 
school study is being taken 
in the issue by various pub- 
lishers of quarterlies and lesson leaves for 
the coming year without the printed text. 
This means, especially for older classes, 
much more than a turning to the Scrip- 
ture passage in the Bible itself. It means 
a study of the theme chosen by the use of 
the Bible instead of a study of discon- 
nected verses printed on a page by them- 
selves. One of the chief weaknesses of 
the International system has been its in- 
sistence that the lesson shall be limited 
to not more than twelve verses. This is 
due to the demand of lesson editors and 
the consent of the Lesson Committee, in 
the interests of the publishers. Most of 
the editors fortunately have not been con- 
sistent with their stupid theory, but have 
treated the lesson as a theme rather than 
as an arbitrary selection of a uniform 
number of sentences. This new depar- 
ture, however, will allow and practically 
require a broader treatment of Bible 
topics with more evident connection be- 
tween them. The homily on a text will 
give way to a reasonable study of the 
Scriptures. The new issues of textless 
lesson leaves and quarterlies from the 
Pilgrim Press are especially inviting both 
in outward appearance and in the subject 
matter, particularly in the questions pro- 
posed. We hope our Sunday schools will 
heartily support this new effort of our 
Publishing Society for better Bible study. 


Textless Les= 
son Helps 


Rev. Dr. D. J. Bur- 
rell of New York 
city has been caught plagiarizing from 
his own writings, and he deals facetiously 
with this instance of ‘‘unconscious cere- 
bration’’ in the Christian Intelligencer. 
But from levity to sobriety he passes 
when he says: 


The Ethics of Plagiarism 


But when a minister of the gospel reads a 
manuscript from the pulpit which, in whole 
or in considerable parts, is found to be a copy 
ipsissima verba of the sermon of some other 
man, what then? That is plain stealing. To 
refer it to ‘‘ unconscious cerebation ” is but to 
add one sin to another. And the people know 
it. They may consent to keep on listening to 
the malefactor’s discourses, but they have 
lost confidence in him. An open confession 
would have been his best policy. A minister 
may steal and be forgiven; but not when he 
braces up his stealing with a falsehood and 
sticks to it. 


We are receiving from time to time 


' 
$20 


charges against clergymen in this matter 
of plagiarism, which lead us much 
against our will, to believe that it is 
more common than is supposed. The 
duty of exposure, by name and by proof, 
may soon be laid upon us. 


Rev. W. G. Pudde- 
foot, who probably 
attends as many religious conventions in 
the course of the yearas any other man in 
the country, pronounces the recent gath- 
ering at Rochester, N. Y.,of representative 
students from fifty-two theological semi- 
naries, representing twenty denominations 
in all parts of the country, one of the 
most stirring meetings in which he has 
ever participated. Three hundred and 
seventy-four delegates were present and 
vital topics were discussed, while popular 
platform speakers lent their strength to 
the program. Formerly when representa- 
tives of divinity schools assembled it was 
under the auspices of the inter-seminary 
missionary alliance, but that organization 
has now given way to the Y. M. C. A,, 
through which the seminaries come into 
affiliation with organized Christian work 
in educational institutions generally. It 
certainly is an excellent idea for men 
preparing for the ministry, to come to- 
gether not only for fellowship and for 
‘discussion of common problems, but to 
gain that impulse toward Christian sery- 
ice so characteristic of Y. M. C. A. ac- 
tivity, as well as suggestions as to meth- 
ods of winning men to Christ at home 
and abroad. 


Theologues in Conference 


Over most of the coun- 
try the day was one 
of crisp, invigorating 
weather suited to the season. Sports 
as usual got the attention of the people, 
bat union services in the churches were 
fairly well attended—better we should 
Say than a few years ago. Many of the 
clergy improved the opportunity to deal 
faithfully with what seemed to them 
errors of policy, national and sectional, 
and with national perils. Dr. Morgan 
Dix, rector of ancient Trinity Church, 
New York city, severely denounced the 
avariciousness and selfishness of capital- 
ists and trade-unionists who ignore the 
rights of the public. Dr. Newman Smyth 
of Center Church, New Haven, Ct., dis- 
sented from the Administration’s policy 
in dealing with Panama. In foreign cap- 
itals, where Americans are wont to as- 
semble for vivification of patriotism 
amid unAmerican surroundings, the at- 
tendance of diners was large and the 
speeches notable. Mr. William J. Bryan 
graced the board at the dinner in London, 
and there as elsewhere made an excellent 
impression with his eloquence and em- 
phasis on democratic principles. In Ber- 
lin the day was made notable by the dedi. 
cation of the American Church, of which 
event we write in another paragraph. 
Detroit, Mich., seems to have had the 
most remarkable service of any city. 
Jews, Christians—Protestant and Roman 
Catholic—and good worldlings united in 
thanksgiving in a service held in an opera 
house. 


“Observance of 
Thanksgiving Day 


Not long ago we described 
a promising experiment in 
the union of a Congrega- 
tional and a United Brethren church in 
Sherrard, Ul. A somewhat similar union 


Another Example 
of Church Union 
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is announced as having taken place at 
Salina, Kan. The Congregationalists 
there had a good meeting house, but no 
pastor. The United Brethren had an ac- 
ceptable pastor and a good parsonage. 
They moved into the meeting house at 
the invitation of the Congregationalists. 
A union soon followed. No new meeting 
house will be built, and no home mission- 
ary money is needed, while the commu- 
nity is well supplied with religious privi- 
leges, the church inspiring the respect 
of the people and maintaining its own 
self-respect by supporting itself. This 
is one step toward the next revival. 


Hon. K. Kataoka, pres- 
ident of the Lower 
House of the Japa- 
nese National Parlia- 
ment and also of Ddshisha College, 
Kyoto, died at Kochi (his home) on 
Oct. 31. He was sixty-one years of age. 


A Loss to the Dis- 
tinctively Christian 
Forces of Japan 


K. KATAOKA 


Before the end came, which had been 
anticipated for some days, he was deco- 
rated with the Third Order of Merit and 
the insignia of the Rising Sun. He was 
a Christian statesman and leaves an hon- 
orable record alike in church and state. 
It is impossible yet to predict who will be 
his successor as the head of Doshisha. ~ 


When a decade ago 
Prof. C. A. Briggs was 
inaugurated at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, he maintained in his address that 
there are three sources of our knowledge 
of God—man’s reason, the Bible, the 
Church. The address led to the deposi- 
tion of Professor Briggs from the Presby- 
terian ministry, and had much to do with 
the withdrawal by the General Assembly 
of its indorsement of Union Seminary. 
Recently Dr. Francis L. Patton, who was 
one of Professor Briggs’s most earnest op- 
ponents, was inaugurated as president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. In his 
address he maintained that the materials 
from which theological science is derived 
are to be found in three sources, the 
reason, the Bible, the Church. No one 
thinks of bringing President Patton to 
trial for heresy, and the Presbyterian 
General Assembly will continue to regard 
Princeton as a bulwark of its faith. 


A Striking Contrast 


Rey ee In every Roman 
Catholic | ebvendiie ir # Catholic church in 

the country on Nov. 
22, the papal indorsement of the Roman 
Catholic University in Washington was 
read. This indorsement creates the duty 
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of each church taking a colleetion for the 
university. The university and its co-or- 
dinated institutions, eleven in number 
and representing the various brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods, has endowments 
and investments now amounting to 
$5,000,000. With the churches of the en- 
tire country contributing to the univer- 
sity proper, what of the future? A 
Western United States senator recentl 
looked the plant over, and remark 
“Well, you Catholics must be very sure 
of the future. You have laid the founda- 
tions of one of the most remarkable cen- 
ters of religious activity in the world.” 
It behooves Protestant denominational 
education societies, and friends of higher 
education among Protestants to be alive 
to what this institution in Washington 
means, 


Ex-President Cleveland 
has written to Mr. McEl- 
way of the Brooklyn Eagle, that he is not 
“able to open his mind to the thought 
that in any circumstances or upon any 
consideration,’ should he ever again be- 
come the nominee of the Democratic © 
party for the Presidency of the nation. 
Attention among conservative Democrats 
now turns to Judge Parker of New York 
or ex-Secretary of State Olney of Massa- 
chusetts, or Judge George C. Gray of 
Delaware. Inthe Republican party there 
is not the unanimity there was a few 
months ago for Mr. Roosevelt, and sus- 
picious movements in favor of Mr. Hanna 
appear in certain quarters, notwithstand- 
ing his disclaimer of any desire or willing- 
ness to be considered as a candidate. 
Leadership in the Republican party in 
New York State still nominally rests with 
Senator Platt; but at a conference at the 
White House last week, it is said that 
President Roosevelt put the real leader- 
ship in the hands of Governor Odell, al- 
though this is disputed. 


Domestic Politics 


The Standard Oil Com- 
pany has refused abso- 
lutely to answer questions 
put to it by Commissioner Garfield of the 
Bureau of Corporations in the new De- 
partment of Commerce, The corporation 
is not departing from its past policy in 
thus challenging law; it is a thoroughly 
characteristic move on its part; and the 
public should be glad that the important 
issue raised is to be fought out with the 
most rapacious, merciless, anarchistic of 
the “trusts” as contestant with the Gov- 
ernment. If it is defeated then the lesser 
aggregations of capital united for monop- 
olistic ends will gracefully submit. The 
situation has potentialties in it, faseinat- 
ing to contemplate. 


The Nation or 
the Corporation 


The Chicago Strike Ended 


ing morning. Both sides claim the vic- 
tory, but neither the traction company 
nor the employees are saying much about 
it. The company has secured the right ; 
to hire and discharge whom it pleases or, 
in other words, ‘‘the open shop.” ‘Ithas 
promised to arbitrate the question of 
wages, but on the basis of merit. co 
result may be the lowering of wa 

some instances. This would I 
create discontent, but would give an 
portunity for good men to obtain : 
pay than at present. Poor men w 
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receive less than now. Concessions are 
made to the officers of the unions, but the 
unions agree not to disturb non-union 
men. No men who have injured prop- 
erty during the strike or tried to prevent 
non-union men from working through use 
of violence will be taken back. The°com- 
pany agrees to meet a committee from 
the men and if possible arrange the hours 
of labor so that men may at least get in 
their ‘‘day”’ in fifteen hours instead of 
nineteen, as in some cases is the case now. 
The company also agreed to take back 
the sympathetic strikers, although some 
of them violated the contract they had 
signed the week before the strike began. 
To an outsider it would seem as if, upon 
the whole, the advantage were with the 
company, whose officials it is to be hoped 
will not use it to the injury of the men. 


ee ; Journalism and Gam- 
nt Journal- bling is as pertinent a 
os cs emai” text for us as for the 
London Sunday School Chronicle. It 
says: “‘Materialism in its most danger- 
-ous forms has laid hands on the press (of 
London). At first one witnessed the ef- 
forts of papers to increase their circula- 
tion by grotesque competitions with more 
amusement than anxiety. But of late 
years these competitions have deterio- 
rated in nature, and have approximated 
steadily to naked gambling.’’ This is 
equally applicable to two of Boston’s 
morning newspapers, the Post and the 
Journal of today. No one can have 
thought seriously on the response of 
the community to the prostitution of 
fiction and journalism which has been 
seen in Boston during the past few 
weeks without realizing that the press 
in its degenerate and. neurotic state 
is contributing mightily to increase the 
passion for gambling, not only in Boston 
but over a wide territory and among the 
diverse people who read Boston news- 
papers. The infectious disease is scat- 
tered far and wide over New England, 
by proprietors of papers that once were 
reputable and high-toned, patrons of lit- 
erature and guardians of good morals. 
President Slocum a few years ago is said 
to haye answered the question as to 
what impressed him most, returning to 
New England after several years’ resi- 
dence in Colorado, ‘‘The degeneration of 
Boston journalism.”’ Since he uttered 
those words even lower depths have been 
touched by some of the morning news- 
papers of the city. 


The London Spectator 
Mr. Chamberlain and thinks that Mr. Cham- 
Se ve berlain, by destroying 
the union of the Unionist party, has 
killed the settlement reached by the 
Education Act of 1902; and it is quite 
certain that if he were to come into 
power and had to make choice between 
tariff reform and education under church 
auspices at public rates he “would not 
throw tariff reform to the wolves.’’ Un- 
doubtedly the Spectator is right, for Mr. 
Chamberlain is a Unitarian business man 
not much in sympathy with sacerdotal- 
ism or priestly rule. We shall be inter- 
ested to see what Mr. Chamberlain’s bit- 
ter opponents among Nonconformists, 
who oppose his fiseal reform, say to this 
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admission of The Spectator. If its proph- 
ecy should come true, some of the Non- 
conformists who are for free trade and 
against the Education Act would be in 
sore straits. 


Under pressure the sultan 
of Turkey at last has 
agreed to carry out the 
reform in government in Macedonia 
which Austria and Russia, as agents for 
the Christian Powers, have been steadily 
pressing upon him for some months, his 
evasions and protestations having de- 
.layed summary action by the Powers 
until this late day, when winter has set 
in and the difficulty of meeting condi- 
tions will be accentuated. Meanwhile, 
what has Turkey been doing in Mace- 
donia? A. G. Hales, the veteran war 
correspondent, writing from Sofia to the 
London News early in November, sum- 
marized the atrocities thus: 115 villages 
burned or pillaged; 38,000 persons dead, 
mainly women and children; 60,000 peo- 
ple homeless and wandering on the moun- 
, tains ; 35,000 refugees in Bulgaria. The 
Adrianople correspondent of the same 
journal describes the lust of the Turkish 
soldiery; the desecration of Christian 
churches; -the connivance of the govern- 
ment officials with the ravaging soldiery ; 
the extinction of Christians and,.Chris- 
tianity. And all this has been tolerated 
because European international relations 
made bold, prompt, forceful action in 
dealing with the sultan impossible. The 
Daily News Balkan Fund amounts to 
about $10,000. The fund raised in this 
country as yet is very small. 


The Sultan Con- 
cedes Reform 


On Dec. 5 the Diet of Japan 
opens; and the Ministry that 
has been negotiating with Russia so pa- 
tiently, yet firmly, will have to meet 
parliamentary as well as popular opposi- 
tion to further delay in sending Russia 
an ultimatum. Recent negotiations with 
respect to Manchuria are said to have 
led to a thorough understanding between 
these Powers; but the point at which 
they deviate is with respect to Korea, 
and Japan’s domination there, Russia 
has no mind to have Japan control terri- 
tory and waters which she deems neces- 
sary now for the success of all her great 
effort to gain access to the sea, Manchu- 
rian ports having proved impossible as 
all the year round termini. China has 
yiceroys, not a few, who would covet 
the opportunity to do battle with Russia, 
but the Peking officials know ‘the hope- 
lessness of such an attempt, unless in 
league with Japan. Mr. Sidney Brooks 
in Harper’s Weekly of last week, de- 
seribes—from the standpoint of the Eng- 
lish diplomat and man of affairs—the 
very natural curiosity in England to 
know just how far the United States is 
prepared to go in thwarting Russia’s 
policy in Manchuria and Korea; and he 
reports Americans prominent in the re- 
cent Alaskan boundary arbitration as 
haying said openly that the United States 
“meant at all cost to protect her treaty 
rights in Manchuria.’”” “At all costs” 
might mean war. Secretary of War Root 
and Senator Lodge of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee were in London on the 
errand he names, and may be referred to 
by Mr. Brooks. 


The Far East 
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Our Children’s Number 


A small boy had listened patiently to 
a sermon for half an hour when the 
rising tide of indignation within him 
could no longer be stayed, and springing 
to his feet he cried out, “Mr. Preacher 
I am here, too.”” We doubt if the avers 
age boy or girl who looks over The Con- 
gregationalist from week to week would 
feel like echoing the remark of the lad in 
chureh, for every week we try to think 
of the army of little people in homes all 
over the country and to prepare no less 
than two pages and sometimes three or 
four of special interest and value to 
them. But this week we have done 
something never before attempted by us 
or by any other religious paper of our 
class so far as we know. We are making 
a distinctively children’s number. They 
have the right of way on the cover, in 
the editorial articles and, in fact, straight 
through the paper. To be sure we have 
not forgotten our obligations to the many 
people who want the history of the week 
church news and the standard depart. 
ments of the paper, but the children will 
not begrudge their elders the pages more 
particularly suited to them, for the lion’s 
share of the work on this number has been 
done in the interest of the children and 
their parents, teachers and friends. So. 
the old Congregationalist makes its best. 
bow to its children, East, West, North, 
South and beyond the sea, To please 
them and to serve them is one of our 
highest ambitions this week and all the 
weeks that we shall live together. 

To specify amid so many attractions the: 
contributions that fit into the special idea 
of the numberis not easy. But inasmuch 
as we have assembled at our table some 
of the best writers for or about children 
and asked them to do their very best, we 
must call attention to Miss Sophie Swett’s 
charming story, to Mr. Wright’s sketch 
of children he met on his world travels, 
to Mr. Noyes’s little sermon, to Mrs. 
Foxcroft’s article on The Child and God, 
to Mr. Field’s advice about choosing a. 
child’s library, to Mr. Rankin’s remarks 
on children’s fiction as an introduction to 
life. Of course, too, the current books. 
of -the season for and about children 
come in for a large share of attention, 
and Mr. Martin’s success in drawing 
forth from the children expressions of 
their own views as to the books they like 
will be noted by all readers of the Con- 
versation Corner. 


Liberty and Its Foes 


‘For the love of money is the root o 
all kinds of evil,’’ wrote Paul to Timothy. 
Taken literally or figuratively this state- 
ment is not true in the light of all human 
experience. Men, devoid of covetousness 
and beyond all need of material wealth 
or the things that wealth can procure, 
are, nevertheless, evil in theirlives. But 
broadly speaking it is true that a craving 
for money, for wealth, for the power that 
possession of things gives is accountable 
for quite as much evil in the world as any 
other passion save lust. 

In the light of recent revelations con- 
cerning our national and municipal ad- 
ministration of government, and our 
flotation of corporations, this text of 
warning of Paul to Timothy is pertinent. 
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With a vast increase in the capacity 
of man to make things—and this thanks 
to science, pure and applied—during the 
past generation there has been no corre- 
sponding gain in man’s ethical rectitude 

\ or religious certitude. In fact, while the 

one process has been synthetic or con- 

structive, the other process has been 
Hl analytic and destructive. To change the 

| figure: Had the two trains been moving 
in the same direction one might still have 
been ahead of the other; as a matter of 
fact they have been moving in opposite 
directions, 

Objective authority waning, it is most 
natural for the tempted man to make his 
desires his standards, if the temporal 
reward be thought large enough. This 
world being conceived of as the only state 
{ man is certain of, ‘‘Let us live while we 
live”? is his natural motto. The state 
if being regarded as a human device must 

accommodate its standards to human 
desires, such as offices for retainers of 
politicians and friends of men with a 
“‘pull’’; and the public treasury per- 
force becomes a trough for the swine to 


publie office for personal ends—such as is 
revealed in the drastic report on frauds 
in the Post Office Department just made 
i public—there has gone a decline of a 
spirit of liberty, of a disposition of the 
+ private citizen to resist evil and to assert 
individual rights as over against the ag- 
gressions of political machines or the 


guzzle in 
+ Along with increase of prostitution of 
| state. 


i And so it comes to pass that Mr. 
H | R. S. Baker writing in MeCluwre’s Mag- 
i eP azine (December) can say, after his very 
. thorough study of conditions making for 
Th and against political and social liberty in 
t our large cities, that, owing to the power 
of political bosses, captains of industry 
r and officials of trades-unions, the era of 
iE liberty for the masses in our large cen- 
ters of population, at least, has passed 
{ away. We no longer are a free people. 
| There is just one way that the present 
| venality and passion for wealth. can be 
; curbed. The power of autocrats whether 
{ political or industrial must be broken; 
thieving public oflicials must not only be 
dismissed from the public service, but, 
as President Roosevelt says, sternly pun- 
\f ished ; bribe givers as well as bribe takers 
must be made a criminal class—in Mass- 
achusetts they are not, according to a 
y decision of the Supreme Court just ren- 
hae dered; and last, but not least, there must 
. Hi be a spiritual awakening relegating things 
to their proper place, and putting ideas 
and ideals—political, social, intellectual 
and religious—once more to the front. 
Prof. William James in his remarkable 
book, The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence, said many suggestive and signifi- 
cant things, but few more striking than 
this: that the American of today dreads 
poverty more than unrighteousness. But 
Paul's teaching was that ‘‘ godliness with 
contentment is great gain,’’ and ‘they 
- that desire to be rich fall into a tempta- 
tion and a snare and many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, such as drown men in de- 
struction and perdition.”” 


Rey. Dr, E, R. Craven, secretary of the 
Board of Publication and Sabbath School 
Work of the Presbyterian Church North, has 
stopped the sale at the New York (and sup- 
posably also at Philadelphia) depository of 
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the board of Rev. Dr. Henry Preserved 
Smith’s Old Testament History, just issued, 
which the board a few weeks ago had the 
temerity to advertise as among the season’s 
“best books,’’ but which it now withdraws in 
response to condemnation by The Preshy- 
terian and the Herald and Presbyter. So the 
Presbyterian denomination, like the Roman 
Catholic Church, has an Index, has it? The 
Presbyterian editorially defends its right to 
advertise ‘‘ heretical ’’ books, but insists that 


the Board of Publication has no right to sell 


them. How theologically reasonable! 


The Church on Trial: 


The title of this editorial may be re- 
garded as an offense. We sing of the 
church, 

Unshaken as eternal hills, 

Immovable she stands. 
Yet we cannot hide from ourselves the 
fact that the church does not occupy in 
the community the commanding impor- 
tance it had a generation ago. Before 
the court of public opinion, right or 
wrong, it is on trial. 

Rev. 
Atlantic Monthly, pleads the cause of the 
church with sane and thoughtful judg- 
ment. His argument will not be pleasing 
to all its defenders. But we trust it will 
win attention of some who assume the 
position of judge or jury. As a study of 
present religious conditions we have seen 
nothing of like extent more valuable. It 
is not our purpose here to summarize the 
article or to controvert points with which 
we might disagree, but only to emphasize 
some of its most important positions, 
which he calls immediate questions. 

The organic union of denominations is 
regarded by many as an object of imme- 
diate importance. It does not seem so 
to Dr. Munger. He sees in such possible 
union no deliverance from the dangers 
which beset the church, except as union 
springs naturally from agreement in fun- 
damental and ruling ideas. Incidentally 
he thinks, the immediate and pressing 
question for New England Congrega- 
tional churches—the orthodox and the 
Unitarian—is, Can the schism of a cen- 
tury ago be healed? 

After considerable conference with rep- 
resentative members of both bodies, we 
are persuaded that it is not believed by 
most of the leaders in either of them 
that the schism can be healed at present 
by any attempt at organic union. Feel- 
ings of friendliness and mutual respect 
are growing, but discussion of union 
would not only widen the breach be- 
tween them, it would foster division 
within both bodies. Dr. Munger’s state- 
ment is especially applicable here, that 
more uncharitableness is fostered by di- 
visions within than by divisions between 
denominations. ‘‘Fences,’’ he says, ‘‘are 
no enemy to good neighborhood, but their 
absence often is.”” Fuller knowledge of 
truth, better acquaintance among Chris-. 
tians of different names and philanthropic 
service shared may promote naturally a 
union which cannot be forced. 

What is and must be believed in order 
to be in the church is acknowledged by 
all as one of the immediate questions. 
The average man, confused by the de- 
mand for the reconsideration of inherited 
and cherished beliefs grows languid in 
faith, and if pressed to bear witness to 
things he has begun to doubt quietly 
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withdraws from the church. On the way 
to the condition of indifference, where 
his children will probably find an abiding 
place, he often fills by some kind of phi- 
lanthropy the place in his conscience 
which the church has held. 

Dr. Munger would meet this condition 
by preachers fully controlled by modern 
ruling ideas. Many preachers, he says, ac- 
cept the principles of evolution in nature, 
man and Biblical revelation, and of the 
divine immanence in all things, but 
do not have the full understanding and 
commanding belief in these principles 
which make their preaching the utter- 
ance of profound convictions that must 
be spoken. The clear-seeing soul, feeling 
the passion to bring men into the pres- 
ence of unquestioned eternal truth, into 
the consciousness of God, will command 
attention. 

Yet many of us who hear yarious preach- 
ers often miss the note of confidence 
under the impelling power of a divine 
message, and sometimes feel that the 
most emphatic defense of doctrines is 
prompted by half conscious doubt. And 
some of us are prone to confess that even 
when we are confident and ready to speak, 
our hearers are not ready for views of 
truth which seem to be inseparable from - 
modern knowledge. Yet no sane man 
will question Dr. Munger’s saying that in 
this transition time the chureh will not 
be helped by preachers in doubt concern- 
ing some truths giving up great themes 
that are half true, for trivial themes 
wholly true. Ethical precepts garnished 
by anecdotes, by discussions of current 
literature and classic quotations are not 
preaching. 


The immediate question what to believe 
is not so important, Dr. Munger thinks, 
as what the church shall do, Great and 
vital Christian organizations such as the 
Y. M. C. A., Christian Endeavor and the 
Student Volunteer Movement stand fora 
new conception of society and of human 
relations which is leading people to feel 
that their duties to others are equal if 
not paramount to their duties to them- 
selves. They insist on doing something, 
and doing good to some one. They or- 
ganize and discipline themselves into 
service. These societies make mistakes, 
but evenif they should fail they will have 
shown the churches where they are and 
what they must do to save themselves. 
The churches can carry a heavy load of 
orthodoxy or heresy if they are evidently 
doing good. They must set themselves 
to do it at home and abroad, through edu- 
cation and through missions, deeds of 
kindness and all works for promoting per- 
sonal and civic righteousness, oi 

In such discussions as these it is 1 
suring to remember that to face 
diate questions is to look at the 
side of the church. The long look into 
the past and into the future, with the up- 
ward look reveals its permanence, ake _ 
ets modern no less than the ‘a 
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moved to preach, and all belie 
kingdom of. God are impelled to labor 
sacrifice, through travail of soul bee 
they face conditions which are wron; 
cry out to be made right. When p 
and workers attain to the position 
the people accept their views of 
and do their will they cease to be prophet 
or workers. One who knows God as 
Father and is filled with his Spirit 
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_ find access to the Father through the Son, 
and whatever his inner perplexities or 
outward discouragement will give himself 
steadfastly and confidently to the end of 
his life to bring in the reign of truth, 
righteousness and love. This is the com- 
ing triumph of the church of Christ. 


The Story-teller in the Bible 


Why does classic literature for children 
include so little that is distinctly re- 
ligious? One chief reason is that Chris- 
tians have excluded from religion so 
largely the literature which children love 
best, the story. Most of the older Chris- 
tians of the present generation were 
trained with a prejudice against fiction. 
Their teachers held it to be wrong to em- 
ploy the story to convey religious truth. 
Fifty years ago the Massachusetts Sun- 
day School Society, of which the Pilgrim 
Press is the successor, issued a document 
declaring that ‘‘the society wotild not 
feel willing to publish narratives that are 
known to be imaginary, however impres- 
sively they might inculcate divine truth.”’ 
Its board of managers said that ‘‘as to 
books of fiction, they should not once be 
named.’’ They denounced books whose 
characters were actual persons, if even 
the smaller incidents were ‘‘colored and 
arranged to give interest and effect’’ to 
the narrative. They said, ‘‘Of the publi- 
cation of such books by this society the 
managers utterly disapprove.”’ 

The reader of this number of The Con- 
gregationalist has only to compare its 
accounts of current literature for chil- 
dren with these statements of former 
managers of the society that publishes 
the paper to see how great changes have 
taken place in the views of Christians 
concerning the value and fitness of fic- 
tion. The story-teller has place every- 
where in the children’s world, but he is 
still regarded with some suspicion in the 
field of religion. The time is ripe to use 
fiction there and to show them its mean- 
ing. The story-teller is in the Bible, 
in every part of it, but he has been pushed 
into the background by teachers of the 
Bible, as though he were not quite repu- 
table. 

The Biblical World for November has 
a symposium on Myth and Fiction in the 
Bible. -A number of teachers of theology 
give their views on this subject. All ad- 
mit that legend and fiction are to be 
found in the Bible and agree that these 
are legitimate and important means of 
imparting religious truth. The parables 
of Jesus are accepted as stories because 
the writers of the gospels said they were. 
Yet there are not wanting persons who 
think their value would be increased by 
proving them to be historic facts. The 
story of the Good Samaritan, so far as 
appears, was purely a work of the imagi- 
nation of Christ. Yet in response to the 
demand of American tourists in Pales- 
tine, Syrian guides point out the inn to 
which the Samaritan carried the wounded 

_ traveler. 

The stories of the Old Testament do 
not need to be labeled as parables. But 
many Christian teachers have yet to 
learn their full use in imparting divine 
truth. To attempt to explain the first 
chapters of Genesis in accordance with 


scientific facts of comparatively recent 
a 
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discovery of which the child learns in 
school, is to confuse his ideas of religion 
and weaken his confidence in the Bible as 
interpreting the voice of conscience. To 
present to him these chapters as the sub- 
lime poem of Creation is to open to him 
the mysteries of the being of God in his 
world, It will not increase the child’s 
reverence for the Bible to tell him that 
its trustworthiness depends on evidence 
that Jonah in the belly of a sea monster 
wrote a song, which is mainly a mosaic 
of sentences from the Psalms, some of 
which were written centuries after 
Jonah’s time. But let the story-teller 
have his place, tell the child that Jonah 
stands for God’s people fleeing from duty 
to which they were faithless, and that the 
monster is Babylon, which swallowed 
them and let them go forth again, and he 
will understand the wonderful meaning 
and message of the ancient story. He 
will not be deeply impressed by your 
knowledge or your ability if you tell him 
he must believe that Job in the agonies 
of disease sat around with his friends on 
a heap of refuse and extemporized the 
magnificent poems ascribed to them, 
But let the story-teller have his way and 
the child will be prepared to understand 
by and by how a soul which trusts in God 
meets the deepest problems of experience 
and grows nobler through suffering. 

The Bible is a literature as well adapted 
to the child mind as any of the great 
classics, ancient or modern, and it sur- 
passes them all, though they are all 
works of the imagination. But to treat 
it as a text-book on history, geology, 
astronomy and other sciences, miracu- 
lously prepared many centuries in ad- 
vance of the time when it could be un- 
derstood, is to do violence to it and to 
any tenable theory of inspiration. The 
Bible is a library revealing the mind of 
God through prophets who had divine 
insight and used all forms of literature 
to make known what they saw. Itshould 
be taught to children as prophets spoke 
and wrote it. 


The Prosperous Wicked; the 
Unfortunate Righteous 


Notwithstanding the philosophy of Job 
and despite all the teachings of history, 
every fresh illustration of worldly suc- 
cess on the part of wicked men and of 
disaster to the rich perplexes many minds. 
A Napoleon of business corners a market 
and amasses a fortuneinaday. A tragic 
railway accident removes in an instant 
an Emma Booth-Tucker. Lingering dis- 
ease fastens upon an Alice Gordon Gulick, 
and thousands on both sides the Atlantic 
ask why these royal women are taken 
away from interests which so much need 
their strong, guidingarms. Looking upon 
a world in which God allows such things 
to take place day by day we ask why are 
they permitted, why this seeming success 
of the wicked and these great apparent 
reverses to the forces of righteousness. 

But it betrays a limited view of life 
when one is troubled by such painful 
contrasts. If aecurate statistics could be 
gathered, it would be found, we think, 
that the righteous prosper relatively no 
less than the wicked. Who fills our jails, 
workhouses and hospitals? Are there 
not as many well-dressed people in a 
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gathering of church attendants as in the 
average public assembly? Religion fos- 
ters thrift, industry and economy and 
kindred traits which are the foundations 
of prosperity. He who promised his dis- 
ciples that ‘‘all other things should be 
added unto them”’ never intended that 
they should fall utterly behind in the race 
of life and be toa man victims of mis- 
fortune and disaster. 

It betrays also a superficial view of life 
to be troubled by these marked contrasts. 
We do not know our fellowmen well 
enough to judge most of them by their 
exterior appearance, The rich have trou- 
bles of their own. Who knows what se- 
cret sorrow may be eating the heart out 
of some one who has reached the pinnacle 
of earthly success and popularity? On 
the other hand, the poor and they that 
mourn and the lonely often have peculiar 
compensations. As Bryant sings, 

For God who pities man hath shown, 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 

But the crowning reason why we should 
not ‘‘fret ourselves because of evil doers,”’ 
is that it is contrary to the’precepts and 
spirit of Christianity to ask or expect 
that God should provide special exemp- 
tion for the good and bring speedy pun- 
ishment to the evil. What a world it 
would be if Christians could thus com- 
mand every outward benefit at the hand 
of Almighty God! In earlier times 
houses, lands and herds were the mark 
of God’s favor; but Jesus taught that it 
was enough for the disciple that he 
should be as his Master. To gauge a 
man’s dearness to his Heavenly Father 
by what that father does for him in mate- 
rial blessings or spares him from of sor- 
row, is to lose the entire perspective of 
the Christian gospel. The one thing God 
wants to do with us is to make us partak- 
ers of his own nature. In this process 
of securing likeness to himself it has 
pleased him to use discipline, chastening, 
defeat, bereavement, as means whereby 
the earthy, the sensual, the mean and the 
sordid elements in us are refined away 
until the pure gold of character remains. 
If in bringing his many children into glory 
it pleases him to make the captain of 
their salvation perfect through suffering, 
who are we to crave exemption from the 
same divine method? Not the prosper- 
ous wicked man alienated from God is to 
be envied, but the unfortunate righteous 
man, for his very misfortune may be the 
token of God’s loving purpose for him, 


In Brief 
It isa good omen that Northern and South- 


ern Baptists are talking of a joint commission 
to study the Negro problem. 


An antidote to pessimism—the accounts in 
last Friday’s papers of what was done by vari- 
ous organizations and individuals to brighten 
Thanksgiving Day for the poor and friend- 
less. 


Some of the Rhode Island clergy refused to 
read Governor Garvin’s Thanksgiving Day 
proclamation because he did not explicitly 
recommend church attendance on that day. 
The governor says that he omitted to refer to 
the matter because it was so obvious and 
customary. 


Dr. Gunsaulus writes to Zion’s Herald let- 
ting it be known that Methodist institutions 
of learning need not look his way for presi- 
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dential timber. He is pledged to his present 
work; and while not unmindful of all that 
Methodism did for him and means to him, now 
that he is a Congregationalist he lets it be 
known that he is anchored. 


Dr. McElveen has the reputation of marry- 
ing more young folks than any other Boston 
minister. The night before Thanksgiving he 
joined six couples, which strikes us as a 
-creditable record. Mrs. McElveen surely had 
-something to be thankful for, to say nothing 
of the persons most interested. And perhaps 
it is not strange that Shawmut Church is at- 
tractive to young people. 


Six ministers within a few weeks have been 
called to pastorates of Congregational churches 
in Greater Boston. Three of them had their 
theological training in Methodist schools, one 
in a Presbyterian, one graduated from Hart- 
ford and one from Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. It has been along time since the ma- 
jority of Congregational pastors had their 
training in Congregational schools, 


In the efforts of the Watch and Ward Society 
of Boston to purge the bookshops of the city 
from obscene literature, arrests have been 
made and a court will have to pass upon the 
.deceney or indecency of some of Boccaccio’s 
works. Interviewed bya Boston Herald re- 
porter, one who is described as proprietor of 
the leading bookstore of the city, is reported 
as saying that ‘‘ nine-tenths of the clergymen 
of Massachusetts possess copies of Boccaccio.” 
Nonsense! 


The cosmopolitan character of Boston and 
its political, religious and social problems may 
be inferred, without further comment, from 
study of the names of candidates for the 
school committee ‘controlling its public 
_schools, from which candidates the citizens 
will elect next week. The old English stock 
‘is represented by such names as Bean, Burrill, 
‘Capen, Crosby, Davis; the Irish, by Keenan, 
‘Kennealy and Sullivan; Welsh by Morris; 
‘Italian by Badaraeco; German by Freitag 
and Sonnabend; and French by Dreyfus. 


President Andrews of Nebraska University 
recently took President Roosevelt to task for 
his advice to Americans to rear large families. 
President Eliot of Harvard eomes to the de- 
fense of President Roosevelt. In a talk before 
Cambridge artisans last week he contended 
that there is no really healthy, happy life but 
the married life, and he urged early marriage 
and a good sized family. Is not this a gospel 
which must alter somewhat with the sort 
of audience addressed? There are those to 
whom a preachment on fecundity is pertinent; 
to others it is more than impertinent—namely, 
an evil. 


Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, addressing the 
Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. at its jubilee last week, 
said that he bel eved that the Y. M. C. A. has 
done more to unite the Protestant churches 
of Great Britain and the United States than 
any other agency. His analysis of the situa- 
tion is, that the Y. M. C, A. by its exemption 
from ecclesiasticism and its adaptation of 
method to end can do work which the church 


-cannot do, and need not try to do, the church 


reserving for itself the task of inspiration, 
and the Y. M. ©. A. and the other agencies 
which have grown up around the church doing 
the work. 


The Pilot has done injustice to Rey. T. P. 
Prudden, in interpreting his speech before the 
Boston Union Conference meeting, as imply- 
ing that any citizens of Boston are “heathen” 
_becanse they are foreign born or because they 

-are Roman Catholic. His reference to heath- 
endom in Boston was not connected with his 
analysis of its population, and the heathen he 
had reference to were the irreligious, whether 
native born or fereign born, nominally Pro- 
testant or nominally Roman Catholic. Two 
of Boston’s former reputable dailies ‘have be- 
-come so “ yellow,”’ and their reports are so 
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inaccurate, that it is quite unsafe for opinions 
as to men or opinions to be based on anything 
reported in them. 


The following cablegram just reeeived by 
the American Board must touch many hearts 
and we hope open many pocket-books. It 
comes from Rey. Edward B. Haskell and is 
dated Ristovatz, a town close to the borders of 
Servia, Macedonia and Bulgaria: 


Severe winter makes call for relief strenu- 
ously urgent. Although enfeebled by insuffi- 
cient food people have no bedding but their 
summer garments. Living in straw booths 
among ruined villages on cold mountain sides 
many die of pneumonia. Mortality increasing 
fast. English funds inadequate. I beg be- 
loved Fatherland to come to the rescue. 


Wealthy Georgians were convicted last week 
of turning Negrves into peons. Louisiana 
planters have filed the following notice on the 
United States marshal who is making investi- 
gations along the same line in that state: 


Sir: The part taken by you recently in this 
community makes it’necessary for you to find 
a home in some other state besides Louisiana. 
The white people do not propose being an- 
noyed by your kind of cattle. Take warning. 


Not so think and act such progressive South- 
erners as Professors Mims and Bassett of 
Trinity College, North Carolina. May their 
tribe increase ! 


For many years home missionaries unable to 
subscribe for The Congregationalist have re- 
ceived it free through the generosity of contri- 
butions to our Home Missionary Fund. We 
still maintain this fund and desire to increase 
it, but a broader fund is needed to send the 
paper to the reading-rooms of struggling col- 
leges and Y. M.C. A.’s, to retired missionaries 
grown old in the service, and to many whose 
appreciation of the paper runs far in advance 
of their purse strings. Appeals like these we 
dislike to refuse, and their frequency prompts 
us to make the same offer which we make re- 
specting the Home Missionary Fund, namely 
to double every contribution received. One 
dollar and a half contributed either to the 
Home Missionary Fund or to the Special Call 
Fund will give some lonely person a ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas ”’ for a year. 


The House Beautiful 


BY REV. E. M. NOYES 
A SERMON TO BOYS AND GIRLS 


Your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost.—1 
Cor. 6: 19. 

Once upon a time there was a boy who had 
a rich and kind friend, who built for him a 
beautiful house. It was a very wonderful 
house, with many curious inventions to make 
it comfortable. It was heated by little pipes 
hidden in the walls everywhere, and no matter 
what the weather was outside it was always 
the same temperature within the house. And 
this was self-regulating, so that the owner 
had no thought about it at all. Summer and 
winter the warmth was always just the same. 
Then there was a telephone reaching to every 
room, so that the owner could sit in his li- 
brary and reach all parts of the house in- 
stantly. One of the strangest things about it 
was that this house repaired itself. If a shin- 
gle or one of the clapboards came off, or any 
other part was weakened, a new part came at 
once to take its place, and so cunningly did it 
fasten itself on that you could not see where 
the place had been mended, 

All the house was wonderful, but there was 
one room that was-most marvelous of all. 
This was at the top of the house, under the 
dome, a large room, with stained glass win- 
dows and walls covered with most beautiful 
paintings. And these paintings were con- 
stantly changing, so that you could sit there 
hour after hour and see these glorious pictures 
eome and go one after another. And if you 
wished to see one of them again all you had 
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to do was to let your thought be tapwiitet - 
there it was again before you. 

When all was ready, the boy moved in, and 
for a time was very proud and happy. But 
by and by he grew careless about the caré of 
his house, and sometimes he invited in friends 
who were even more reckless. And one night, 
as they were feasting and carousing, they went 
up into the great room under the dome, and in 
their tipsy revels some of the paintings were 
torn, and the windows were broken, and the 
walls were streaked with stains of dirt from 
their soiled fingers, so that the great room was 
left in sad disorder and confusion. How do 
you think the man who built the house for 
the boy felt, when be saw it abused in that 
fashion? 

I am sure that you have read my little par- 
able before this. The house is the body, which 
our wise and kind Heavenly Father has given 
you. The heating apparatus is the blood, ear- 
ried in the little pipes of the veins and arteries 
all over the body. No matter how hot or cold 
it is outside, the blood is always the same tem- 
perature, and you never think about regulating 
it. And you could not, if you tried. The 
nerves afe the telephone system, carrying the 
messages from all parts of the body to the 
brain and the spinal cord and back again. 
And this body is always repairing itself, grow- 
ing new skin to take the place of that you lost 
when you fell down yesterday, and even mak- 
ing new bone when a leg or arm is broken, 
fastening the parts together as strong as be- 
fore. 

And the room under the dome, that is the 
brain, with its windows of thought and the 
beautiful pictures of the imagination coming 
and going. Memory is the power that brings 
up again the lovely pictures that have de- 
lighted us. And when you grow careless and 
welcome sinful thoughts, then every vile and 
evil imaginat on leaves a stain behind it. 
What a shame that the room that God made so 
beautiful should have great black stains on its 
walls, and its windows broken and dirty, and 
be full of disorder and confusion! 

How do you think God feels when he sees 
this house beautiful abused? Every impure 
thought, every selfish choice, every hateful 
word and angry feeling leaves its mark upon 
the walls. And we should be in pretty bad 
case if God left us alone with this house beauti- 
ful, should we not? But the blessed thing is 
that he doesn’t. He comes to the door of the 
house, and asks to be let in. We confess with 
shame and sorrow that we have not taken 
good care of his house. What does he do 
then? Go away and leaye us in disgust? F 

Ah! No, indeed. 

He offers to cleanse the house and replace 
the broken windows and to keep out the dan- 
gerous friends that get us into trouble by eom- 
ing in to dwell with us himself. And they 
are afraid of him, and won’t trouble us, if he 
stays. And he brings with him provisions 
for a continual feast, and wisdom and joy to 
make the house beautiful a center of light and 
happiness. Then the house becomes filled 
with song, and all who see it wonder at the 
light that shines forth from the windows and 
at the sweet music that they hear as they pass. 

Now what are you going to Oa donk 
beautiful house? You eannot ) it your- 


self; you do not wish to entertain guests that 
will spoil it. Open your heart to him who 
made you, that he may come in and your 
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of $21,600 to wipe out the debts on the ehu 
and to increase their equipment.” J 


sense of unity such as no amount of 
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Children Whom I Have Seen the World Around 


By Fred B. Wright 


'{In 1900 the author of this article with his father, Prof. G. Frederick Wright of Oberlin, made a tour around the world. Their 
principal purpose was. to investigate the glacial phenomena of Eastern and-Northern Asia and Northern Europe, but along with their 
scientific observations they did an unusual amount of sight-seeing. This piquant account of the little people found in out-of-the-way 
corners will serve to show how like, as well as how unlike, boys and girls in distant lands are to American children.—Eprrors. | 


All children are interesting some of 
the time, and a few children are interest- 
ing all the time. Furthermore all chil- 
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dren are dirty some of the time, and 
some children are dirty all of the 
time. Out of these classes I have 
selected the subjects of the follow- 
ing incidents and their accompany- 
ing pictures. : 

From what I had read I went to 
Japan expecting to see children who 
seldom played and never laughed. 
But one of the first sights to greet 
my eyes was a group of little girls 
playing tag, and laughing and yelling 
in such a manner as entirely to upset 
my preconceived ideas. Some were 
tending the baby by carrying it on 
their backs, and often the load was 
half as large as they. Playing tuss 
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ball and making mud pies. were other 
games which I noticed everywhere. As 
in this country, the dirtiest ditch always 
furnished the best material for pies. 

Kindergartens are beginning to flourish 
among the Japanese in an interesting 
way. A number are managed by purely 
home talent without any foreign aid. I 
found that I could understand a kinder- 
garten animal story in Japanese almost 
as well as in English (for animals speak 
one language everywhere). 

In China I had considerable difficulty 
in getting pictures of children and girls. 
Around the seaport cities the superstition 
that when you take a photograph of a 
child you get its soul into the camera is 
strong. In the more interior cities and 
small towns where the use of a camera is 
unknown, the curiosity of the people 
draws them around you so quickly and in 
such a crowd that a picture cannot be 
taken, while the little girls and women 
run at the first sight of a man with a 
suspicious-looking box. 

At Peking I found a little boy willing 


. to.pose for his picture, and whose mother, 


a Christian, was glad to fix him up. I 


Armenian kindergarten children. The one to the right 
kissed Mr. Wright's bee sting to make it well 


had seen the little fellow with his hair 
done up in five pigtails, which stuck out 
in as many different directions from his 
fat, round head. For some reason his 
mother preferred two, and so, as you see 
in the picture, two it was, one behind, and 
the other standing straight up from the 
top of his head. I did not learn the boy’s 
name, but the gentleman developing my 
pictures nicknamed him ‘‘ Dado,’’ and as 
“Dado” he will be known, until as a 
future Li Hung Chang his name appears 
in all the papers. 

Every place in China where we dis- 
mounted from our mules or spent the 
night, a crowd of boys and men would 
gather around us. A black shoestring 
with brass tips given to a little boy at one 
place soon appeared as an addendum to 
his shortcue. And he would have strutted 
around with his hands in his pockets, if 
he had had any pockets, and been an 
American boy. 

The dress of the boys varied from Na- 
ture’s best to heavily wadded garments. 


Jsually the sleeves are made long enough 
so that they can be shaken down to cover 


‘the whole hand and dispense with the use 


Russian peasant gul bringing a jar of sour milk to a 
steamer landing al the banks of the Amoor river 


of mittens. Loose baggy pants tied 
around close at the ankle are always in 
good style. The additional string, rope, 
or cloth braided into the cue is as impor- 
tant as a necktie is in this country. 

In a Catholi¢ town which we visited 
on the Mongolian frontier I found 
a man who seemed to be a sort of 
Rip Van Winkle of the region. From 
his tattered clothes and careless 
happy-go-lucky face it was evident 
that the troubles of this world made 
no impression on him. He and the 
boys had plenty of time to be ‘‘took,”’ 
and wanted to be ‘‘took’’ several 
times. 

Whenit came to photographing the 
little Chinese girls my real troubles 


AySart girl in Taschkend 
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began, and many of my attempts at them 
resulted in indistinct flying visions. How- 
ever, at some of the Christian settlements 
I was able to take satisfactory group pic- 
tures of the school children. At Kalgan 
the girls, only part of whom are from 
Christian families, posed for me. They 
were about as bright a set of children as 
you can find in any country, ‘part with 
small, and part with natural sized. feet. 
They are standing in front of their school 
building, which was destroyed by the 
** Boxers’ three weeks after the picture 
was taken. On another occasion I in- 
duced two Catholic Chinese girls to stand 
still a minute forme. Both were solemn 
at first, but before the snap was made 
one of them got the giggles, for which 
I was not sorry. 

In the northern part of Manchuria the 
people seemed less suspecting, and my 


success with women and children was 
better. Outside a well-to-do Manchu 
farmer’s' house I saw two old women 


with two boys near them, while the little 
girl stood off at one side. It was pain- 
fully evident that she was of no account 
—just a girl. 

I did not visit Korea, but at Vladi- 
vostok I saw a little Korean boy, dressed 
in white duck (?) with an old four-in-hand 
tie some foreigner had 
thrown away, fastened 
around his body just below 
his armpits. Not knowing 
whether it was a necktie or 
a belt, he split the difference, 

When walking along one 
of the streets outside of 
Viadivostok I saw a little 
girl and, although. I sup- 
posed that she was a Rus- 
Mat said, ““Hello.’ 'To 
my surprise she said, ‘‘ Good 
morning.’’ Turning around, 
I asked her how she knew 
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Chinese Christuan girla—a cure of gigoles 


English. She said, ‘‘ We are Americans,” 
I asked, ‘‘Where are you from?’’ She 
replied, ‘‘ From Oregon, sir." I inquired 
for the rest of the family, and took a 
snap shot of pat of them. 
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The Russian peasant children, especially 
the little girls, whom we saw in Siberia, 
looked as if part of the elements of girl- 
hood had been lost to them. This was 
largely due to their long dresses, which 
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little soliciting of trade. 
for what we wanted. 
One day on the Yenisei river a little 
girl cfme down to the steamer with two 
live geese for sale. While the steward 


We had to ask 


“ 


Playing Jack-stones in: Turkestan 


like our little 


” 


made them appear 
girls when they play ‘‘ grown up. 
But beside this their faces have an 
old, serious expression compared 
with most children. In general 
they were more quiet and demure 
than our young Americans. I re- 
member one little girl who came 
onto the train, as we were leaving 
Port Arthur, to sell bread. She was 
so bashful that we could not 
4 even learn from her its price. 
. llowever, several Cossacks 
. to her assistance. I 
could not make the exact 
change, but was glad to 
give her afew kopeks (two 
kopeks, one cent) extra, in 
gratitude for which she al- 
most smiled. 


came 


‘Yr 

At every village or wood- 
ing station where our 
steamer stopped along the 
Sibérian rivers a crowd of 
peasants thronged the bank to greet us 
and sell their produce. Most prominent 
among them were the women and little 
girls with bottles of fresh milk or jars 
of sour milk and curds, There was but 


was feeding one it tlew away across the 
river. There were no tears shed, She 
took her loss as calmly as a Wall Street 
speculator would a relatively equal catas- 
trophe. However, she tightened her grip 
on the remaining fowl. 

At one wooding station I saw a woman, 
with her baby, walking up and down in 
front of her home. Just behind her was 
a little half-dressed tot, about five years 
old, carefully carrying a stick of wood in 
her arms and singing it to sleep. Later, 
she laid it down on a bed of leayes, more 
tenderly than ever a fine wax baby was 
put to bed, and with as much motherly 
care as the most precious flat-faced rag 
doll was ever tucked in for the night. 
Evidently her imagination was as vivid 
as any more enlightened child’s. 

Lest any one should think from what I 
have said that Russian peasant children 
never laugh or have a good time, I intro- 
duce a few pictires to the contrary. As 
happy a set of boys as I ever saw were 
those washing wool on the Yenisei river 
at Minusinsk. Another ease of unalloyed 
happiness is seen in the picture of a Rus- 
sian boy and his sister mounted on their 
donkeys. These children were living at 
a post station in the Steppe region, south 
of Semipalalinsk, central Asia. Before I 
was ready to take the photograph the 
girl’s donkey got away, and it took a long 
hot chase to capture him. 

In Turkestan I often saw the children 
playing a game very similar to our jack- 
stones, some of the smaller joints from 
the sheep being used in the place of 
stones. 

The Khirghiz Tartar children with their 
semi-Russian dress, their fine white teeth 
and hair done up in many braids were of 
constant interest to me as we drove 
through their country. The little boys 
always seemed to be having a good time, 
especially among the nomad tribes, where 
they were seen riding horses, camels, 
steers, or cows with equal ease. 

When we reached the lange Moham- 
medan Sart cities of Turkestan—Vernui, 
Taschkend and Samarkand—we found the 


‘pall, climbed onto the wall which 
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Chinese schoolyjirls at Kalgan 


children in about as unfavorable an en- 
vironment as our children of the slums. 
The boys, however, do not seem to have 
a hard time when compared with the 
girls. The few glimpses which I had of 
the latter when they peeped out 
from under their heavy black 
veils were far from pleasing. 
One small girl I did induce to 
unyeil herself and let me take 
her photograph as she stood in 
front of the house holding her 
small brother. There was noth- 
ing in her face to make one think 
that she ever had smiled or ever 
hoped to. 

Leaving the Russian posses- 
sions I want to show you a few 
children living under the Turkish 
flag. At Mary’s fountain in Naza- 
reth I saw a child’s revenge which 
is worth telling. There was a 
crowd of women and small girls 
waiting to fill their jars. with 
water. One little girl was 
erowded out of her place by a 
larger girl behind her. Sneaking 
off to one side, and taking the 
little water there was in her jar, 
she made a nice ‘‘juicy’’ mud 


surrounds the fountain and 
waited till the usurper. reached 
the fountain. Then she threw 
the ball of mud so that it struck 
on the stone wall above the 
spigot and splashed back in her 
opponent’s face. Satisfied with her sweet 
revenge she fell into line and cheerfully 
waited her turn. 

In and around Trebizond on the south 
shore of tlie Black Sea I saw a great deal 
of the children. Two little gypsies on 
the Turkish Military Road attracted my 
attention one day. They with their fam- 
ily had walked a good many hundred 
miles from the central part of Asia Minor. 
When we saw them the little girl was 
industriously knitting, while her lazy 
brother played with his stick, »nd teased 
his sister, and shuffled along through the 
dust with one sock up and one sock down, 
dirty and happy-go-lucky. 

At the other end of the social scale I 
saw a good deal of the better class of 
Armenian children who were attending 
kindergarten at Dr. Parmelee’s house in 
Trebizond. These children greeted me 
by singing in English a ‘‘Good Morning” 
song, after which we were friends. One 
day during their noon recess I went into 
the basement to watch them. They in- 
vited me to join their circle and play 
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kindergarten. On finding out that I did 
not understand Armenian they began to 
talk to me in Turkish, which was equally 
unintelligible. I joined their circle how- 
ever and of course had to be examined, as 


Americans at Vladivostok 


they are at regular kindergarten, in re- 
gard to cleanliness. My hands were care- 
fully inspreted, then the teacher climbed 
on toachair and examined my ears. A 
second search for 
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All enjoyed it greatly but one little girl, 
who took it all seriously. She crawled 
down off from her chair, came over to 
me, climbed slowly up on my knee, then 
suddenly put her arms around my neck, 
kissed the bee sting and shot like light- 
ning to her seat. The cure was instan- 
taneous. 

I have now introduced you to a few of 
my young friends around the world who 
will be the rulers, the business men, the 
ladies and the beggars of the next genera- 
tion. Krom all these children and others 
I have seen in different lands my conclu- 
sion is that everywhere a girl’s a girl and 
a boy’s a boy. 


A Sanctuary for Blind Babies 


The Boston Nursery for Blind Babies is 
doing unique and valuable work for the blind 
children of the poor. The attention of Miss 
Bertha M. Snow, the superintendent, was 
dirécted to the urgent call for such an institu- 
tion whose sole object should be the care and 
training of blind children under five 
years of age, while she was serving 
as primary teacher in the Hartford 
Institution for the Blind. During 
her preparatory investigating tour 
through the tenements of Boston 
she came across a little colored boy 
locked up. in a damp sub-basement 
during his mother’s absence at her 
work. Through the dirty window 
she could see him rocking his small 
body to and fro or standing with his 
head thrown back, waving his little 
bony hand before his eyes and smil- 
ing at the shadow it made, for he 
could just discern the light, while 
he sang in a sweet, thin voice, ‘‘ I’s 
Mammy’s li’le Alabama coon.’’ 


This was the nursery’s first in- 
mate, for his mother was eager to be 
relieved of the burden; but it was 
only one instance of many and dur- 
ing the two years and a half of the 
institution’s history thirty-six of 
these little unfortunates have been 
cared for at the nursery through the 
voluntary contribution of friends. 
3ut the work has now grown to such 
a size that it has been deemed wise 
to organize The Blind Babies Aid 
Society with an annual membership 
fee of a dollar. Miss Snow will be 
glad to correspond with members of 
mothers’ clubs, church societies, and 
women’s clubs of all kinds with 
regard to the matter. Her address is Miss 
3ertha M. Snow, -superintendent Boston 
Nursery for Blind Babies, 66 Fort Avenue, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


dirt under my finger 
nails brought to light 
a sensation. I had 
to stand up for ‘“‘ five 
minutes.”’ 


After my punish- 
ment, which was 
shortened to one 
minute, I was asked 
to tell them some 
stories. I told sev- 
eral in pantomime, 
the last one being 
about a bee and proy- 
ing very effective. 
This bee did many 
curious things and 
finally stung my 
cheek, which swelled 
up and apparently 
gave me great pain. 
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Grandmother and Me 


Grandmother, dear, can’t see, 


tacles, 
Grandmother's eyes are — me. 


Grandmother, dear, is a very old lady, 
Sometimes she never hears, 
But I always run when the postman comes 


ringing, 


I can be grandmother’s ears. 


Grandmother, dear, likes houses all tidy, 
Everything dusted and neat, 
So I work with my little red broom and my 


duster; 


I can be grandmother’s feet. 


Grandmother, dear, is a very old lady, 
Can’t walk, and can’t hear, and. can’t see. 
You never could tell, though, the fun we have 
playing — 
Grandmother, dear, and me. 


Written for The Congregationalist by Cirolyn S. B ilev 


Aunt Jane smoothed her hair aud her 
apron and made one of the twins get 
down from the back of her chair and 
gave the baby to Polly to hold before she 
opened the letter that Tommy Higgins, 
their next door neighbor, had brought 
from the post office. She said she always 
felt almost as if the minister and his wife 
had come to tea when she got a letter 
from Cousin Mary Olive Tidd. Cousin 
Mary Olive had gone away from Dump- 
ling Hill to keep a shop in Poppleton 
when she was a young girl. Every one 
thought she ought to teach school be- 
cause she was a minister’s daughter, 
but she said she had a business bump 
and the Lord meant you to do what you 
could. 

Polly’s heart had thrilled at sight of the 
Poppleton’s postmark. She thought that 
the letter might be an answer to the ques- 
tion that every one was asking, ‘‘ What 
shall be done with Polly?’’ She was an 
orphan and Dumpling Hill farms bore 
scanty crops and all her relatives, like the 
old woman in the shoe, had so many chil- 
dren they didn’t know what to do. 

Aunt Jane opened the letter and read it 
aloud and this was every Word there was 
in it: 

Dear Cousin Jane: I know you have enough 
to take care of without Polly, so you may send 
her to me and I will do well by her if she has 
a business bump. If she hasn’t I don’t want 


her and shan’t keep her. Yours truly, 
MAnry Outve Trop. 


Aunt Jane said she didn’t see how any 


Polly’s Business Bump 
By Sophie Swett 


one could expect a twelve-year-old girl to 
have a business bump. And the tears 
came into her eyes; for the letter did not 
sound to her as if Cousin Mary Olive 
would be kind to Polly. 

Caddy, the twin with a freckle (not even 
the twins’ own mother could have told 
them apart if it had not been for that 
freckle on Caddy’s nose) began to cry 
because she thought it meant that Polly 
was going to get a bump like the one that 
little Jeremiah had on his forehead from 
falling downstairs; and little Jeremiah 
stepped on the kitten’s tail in his haste 
to hold Polly by her skirts so she couldn’t 
go away and made the kitten growl and 
spit. Ponto, who was the kitten’s par- 
ticular friend, began to bark wildly and 
there was a great uproar, above which 
Polly was heard to say, calmly: 

‘Mr. Tilden, the storekeeper, said that 
I had a business bump when I sold my 
white turkey’s eggs for seven dollars and 
twenty-nine cents. So I am not afraid 
to go to Cousin Mary Olive!” 

And then Aunt Jane wiped away the 
tears from her motherly eyes and only 
said she was glad that Polly had a brand- 
new blue cashmere dress to wear. 

Three days afterwards Polly set out for 
Poppleton with her purple pig bank in 
her trunk, with the seven dollars and 
twenty-nine cents all in it. Aunt Jane 
would not let her pay her fare out of it; 
she seemed to feel, as did Polly herself, 
that it was a proof of the business bump 


Grandmother, dear, is a very old lady, 


But when she drops things or loses her spec- 


without which Cousin Mary Olive Tidd 
would not keep her. 

She was put in charge of Deacon Luf- 
kin, who was going to Poppleton on busi- 
ness, but he had time only to show her 
the way to the street where Cousin Mary 
Olive lived and she had to find the shop 
alone. But that was easy—easier than 
it was to find courage to open the door, 
with one’s heart going thumpity-thump! 

A little bell jingled when at length she 
did open it and Cousin Mary Olive came 
hurrying out from an inner ‘room. She 
scowled, but Polly tried to remember that: 
people sometimes scowl only because they 
are nearsighted, and the creases of her 
double chin really looked pleasant. 

“IT am Polly Whitcomb and I am pretty 
sure about the business bump,” said 
Polly. 

“‘You had better be if you are going to 
live with me!”’ said Cousin Mary Olive 
promptly. ‘But you are too small for 
twelve! How will you look behind a 
counter? ’”* 

‘‘Perhaps I shall grow,” said Polly 
hopefully, ' 

She felt like crying, but she kept back 
the tears and used her eyes to look about. 
her, which is always the better way. And 
she saw that it was a pleasant, old-fash- 
ioned house behind the shop, and in the 
garden the grass was every bit as greem — 
and the sky was just as blue as it was om 
Dumpling Hill. And she said to herself 
that of course one could be happy where 
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the grass was green and the sky was blue. 
And when you have found that out you 
are really quite wise. 

“T find I must go to the city to be with 
my brother Nahum at the hospital sooner 
than I thought,”’ said Cousin Mary Olive 
when she had read a letter at the break- 
fast table, the next morning. ‘I meant 
to have about a week to show you how to 
keep a shop before I left you alone in 
mine, but now you will have to do it with- 
out any teaching. If you have a business 
bump you can, and if you haven’t, why I 
shall find it out and you can go back to 
Dumpling Hill. Hannah Shea, who 
washes and cleans for me, will do the 
housework and stay with you nights, but 
mind you don’t let her go into the shop! 
Some people would think I was crazy to 
trust a twelve-year old girl there, but it 
has kind of come 
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was the time to show whether she had a 
business bump or not. But when the 
drummer brought in, from his great, 
gayly-painted wagon at the door, a box 
with three beautiful dolls in it she heaved 
a long, long sigh. She could see just how 
those dolls would look in the window if 
she only had a chance to dress them! 
For Polly had a knack at dressing dolls. 
You should see the corncob sailor boy 
and the rag Dinah that she had made for 
the twins! Whenever they had a fair at 
Dumpling Hill Polly dressed all the dolls. 

After the drummer had gone she found 
one of the dolls lying face downward on a 
pile of cambrics. He went in a hurry 
and must have let it fall out of the box 
and put the cover on again without ob- 
serving it. Polly ran to the door with 
the doll but the gayly-painted wagon was 
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heap. She dressed the doll as a shepherd- 
ess; there was a beautiful piece of pink 
silk with tiny rose buds. The minister’s 
wife at Dumpling Hill had showed her 
how to dress a shepherdess. 

The shepherdess was so pretty, with 
her looped-up, puffy skirts and a pink hat 
upon her yellow head, that Polly couldn’t 
help putting her in the window for the 
children to see. Cousin Mary Olive had 
not said that she would not have a doll in 
her window but only that she would not 
have one sold over her counter. She had 
told Polly to keep the shop just as if it 
were her own! And Miss Dinsmore said 
that she didn’t think it would do the least 
harm to put a doll in the window. 

The wonderful news spread quickly that 
there was a doll and the very prettiest 
doll that ever was seen in a Poppleton 

shop in Miss Tidd’s 


about in the way of 
Providence that I 
should and I guess it 
is meant that I should 
find out about that 
business bump of 
yours! I found out, 
last night, that you 
could measure and 
make change and the 
prices are marked on 
everything. You may 
go ahead and keep the 
shop just as if it were 
your own. My cus- 
tomers are all good, 
honest people, any- 
way, and I don’t keep 
anything to entice 
children.”’ 

“No ma’am,”’ said 
Polly, with a little 
touch of sadness. For 
when she had walked. 
up and down the 
street, the afternoon 
before, she had seen 
in the window of 
every other shop like 
Cousin Mary Olive’s 
some bright and 
tempting displays for 

‘the children. Not a 
doll, nor a toy in Miss 
Tidd’s! Polly thought | 
it looked lonesome. 

Now there is no 
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window, and a crowd 
gathered as soon as 
school was done—a 
crowd that cheered 
the heart of the lonely 
little shopkeeper. She 
said to herself that 
she should not mind 
smashing her purple 
pig bank when the 
drummer came again, 
the doll had been such 
a comfort. 

It was hard to have 
to say to wistful little 
girls who _ brought 
their mammas_ that 
the doll was not for 
sale; she could so 
easily dress another 
one—or even one 
apiece—for the Dump- 
ling Hill twins when 
the pig bank was 

| broken! But there 
4 was a queer and cheer- 
ing thing about the 
| crowd at the win- 
| dows and the coming 
of themammas. They 
bought something if 
they could not buy the 
doll. Polly was kept 
so busy that she had 
scarcely time to 
breathe. Trade in- 
creased so that little 


better cure for home- : 
sickness, nor indeed for heart-sickness 
of any kind, than to have something 
to do that needs to be done with all 
one’s might. And Polly felt sure that it 
would take all there was of a twelve-year- 
old girl from Dumpling Hill to keep a 
shop on the main street of Poppleton. 
Her heart “fairly danced for joy when 
Cousin Mary Olive said that she might 
keep it just as if it were her own. 

All went well but it was not very lively 
to sell spools of thread and yards of cam- 
brie all day and she longed to be in the 
little shop almost opposite whose win- 
dows, gay with ribbons and toys, drew a 
crowd of children as soon as school was 
out. 

One day the ‘‘drummer’”’ came from 
whom Cousin Mary Olive was accus- 
tomed to order goods. Cousin Mary 

- Olive had told her to look carefully into 
the boxes and see just what was needed 
and order only that. Polly felt that this 


out of sight. 
the next time he comes,’’ she said to her- 
self. ‘‘ But he said it was only sixty-five 
cents! I wish I could buy it to send to 
to one of the Dumpling Hill children! ”’ 

As many as a dozen times that day 
Polly opened the box in which she had 
put the doll and took a long, wistful look 
at it. When little Miss Dinsmore, the 
dressmaker next door, came in, she 
showed it to her feeling that it was too 
important a matter to keep to one’s self, 

“‘T would buy it if I were you; it is 
very cheap at sixty-five cents, and it 
would amuse you to dress it. Come into 
my house, after you close, to-night, and I 
will give you some beautiful pieces of 
silk. I have a whole heap up in my 
attic,’’ said the dressmaker. 

That was one of the nights when Polly 
closed at seven and she spent a delightful 
evening picking over the pieces of silk 
in Miss Dinsmore’s great, rainbow-hued 


“TJ will put it away until - 


Miss Dinsmore came 
in to help in the evening when her poor 
eyesight would not allow her to sew. 

“T guess she won’t doubt that you 
have a business bump when she sees the 
money drawer!’’ Miss Dinsmore said. 

But one day—the very day before 
Cousin Mary Olive was to return—Polly 
did a very unbusinesslike thing. A little 
lame girl came in for the third time to 
see the doll. 

“T can’t get her by the window,” the 
little girl’s older sister said, ‘“‘she has 
taken such a fancy to that doll!” 

Her crutches humped up her little 
shoulders and her face was pale and drawn 
with pain, and Polly, as she said after- 
wards to Miss Dinsmore, simply couldn’t 
stand it. When she handed the doll to 
her she said gently, “‘Take her! you may 
have her for your own.’’ ‘ 

“Cousin Mary never said that a doll 
should not be given away over her coun- 
ter,’’ she told Miss Dinsmore. 
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**Q, you foolish child! You have spoiled 
your chances!’’ cried the dressmaker. 
“Miss Tidd would have liked to have a 
doll dressed so that it would draw cus- 
tom like that one. But to give it to that 
child! Why, her mother was Abby Fos- 
gate, who treated Miss Tidd so badly 
when they were great friends that it has 
made her odd and cross. O, what will 
she say when she finds out what you have 
done?” 

Poor Polly dreamed that night that she 
was sent back to Dumpling Hill, and 
the conductor cried out, ‘‘No business 
bump!” every time he came through the 
car. And when she reached home the 
twins had turned into wooden do Is and 
couldn’t speak to her! 

But bright days come after dark nights 
and bad dreams do not come true. Miss 
Tidd came home the very next day and 
she looked into the money drawer the 
very first thing. And she was astonished ! 
When she saw how many new customers 
came in, she was delighted; and when 
they asked for dolls she said she didn’t 
care if Polly filled the window with them, 
if they drew customers like that! 

But she did not yet know whose little 
girl it was to whom Polly had given the 
doll! Miss Dinsmore said she didn’t 
want to be there when she found out! 
And Polly had not yet mustered courage 
to tell her when a woman came hurrying 
into the shop and actually threw her 
arms around Cousin Mary Olive’s neck, 
a thing that Polly had decided she should 
never dare to do. And she said with 
tears that she knew Cousin Mary Olive 
had forgiven her, because she had given 
her little girl that beautiful doll; and it 
would seem like heaven if they could go 
back to the old times and be friends. 
And Cousin Mary Olive cried and kissed 
her. 

Polly slipped out of the, shop then be- 
cause she thought she might be in the 
way. When the visitor had gone Cousin 
Mary Olive, with her scowl all smoothed 
out and her face looking young and 
bright, took Polly in her arms and kissed 
her. She told her that she had found out 
that something that had darkened her 
life had been all a mistake, and it was 
Polly who had set things right! 

‘““A kind heart is even better than a 
business bump!” she said. The gray 
parrot, on his perch in the sitting-room, 
kept repeating that, and Polly heard it 
that night, in a happy dream. 

Cousin Mary Olive paid for the doll 
when the drummer came again, and or- 
dered a dozen more dolls for Polly to 
dress for the shop; and more than a dozen 
—enough to go ’round!—for her to send 
to the Dumpling Hill children. 


The Duty of the Strong 


You who are the oldest, 

You who are the tallest, 

Don’t you think you ought to help 
The youngest and the smallest’? 


You who are the strongest, 

You who are the quickest, 

Don’t you think you ought to help 
The weakest and the sickest” 


” Never mind the trouble, 
Help them all you can; 
Be a little woman! 
Be a little man! 
—GCelett Burgess, in More Goops. 
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The Child and God 


By Lily Rice Foxcroft > 


“What am I going to tell my little boy 
when he begins to ask about God?” says 
the anxious mother, and her tone testifies 
to the weight of responsibility that she 
feels. Perhaps it is the importance of 
the question that leads parents to look at 
it so often from this standpoint of duty, 
but it would be simpler and easier if they 
could see it in the light of privilege. 

Surely this is the more natural way. 
We are impatient to share all our other 
interests with the children. Our love of 
outdoors, of books, of music, even our 
round of daily cares—we can hardly wait 
for the little man to be old enough to 
enter into them. We talk to him of ab- 
sent friends, of the uncle whom he has 
never seen, of the grandfather who came 
once, when he was a tiny baby. We search 
the memories of our own childhood for 
stories that will please his childish taste. 
We repeat to him over and over again the 
messages sent and teach him to treasure 
the gifts with special care. We try in 
every way to make the unseen personality 
real to the child, quite undeterred by the 
thought that his idea must be very in- 
adgquate and that by waiting a few years 
his apprehension will be broader. And 
we do this not because it is our duty; be- 
cause family affection requires it, because 
the ties of kinship will be of service to 
him in mature life, but because it is our 
impulse, because we love to do it, because 
we cannot help doing it. 

If we were criticised, we could defend 
ourselves by saying that the early years 
are the receptive, impressionable years, 
that we want to have the child’s love for 
his grandfather strike its roots deeper 
than his memory, that the little fellow 
might well doubt his mother’s own affec- 
tion for the parent whom she had waited 
six, or eight, or ten years to name to him, 
and soon, and on. But the point is too 
obvious for argument when it is the hu- 
man relationships that are concerned. 

Why can we not in the same spon- 
taneous, natural way, talk to the child 
of his Father in heaven? It is a won- 
derful story for eager little ears to hear, 
and brings—many mothers know—won- 
derful comfort to timid little hearts, An- 
other Father, even more loving than the 
one lhe sees, thinking about him all the 
time, watching him all the time, never 
going away from him, taking care of him 
every minute, in the dark corner that 
the childish fancy peoples with vague 
terrors, as really as in the sunshine; so 
wise that he always knows what is best 
for the little boy, and so strong that he 
can always do it, happy when the boy 
is good and more sorry than any one else 
in all the world when he is naughty— 
surely it cannot ‘*burden the child pre- 
maturely "’ to be told of him. 

So of the future life. We cannot long 
keep from the child the dreadful knowl- 
edge of death. It comes to his playmate’s 
home, if nottohisown, Itis not wisdom, 
it is sheer cruelty, to withhold the hope 
of the perfect life that completes this. 
The analogies are ready to hand—the 
cast-off garment, the seed sown, the but- 
tertly’s cocoon—a very little mind will 
seize them, and ponder them, and de- 
velop. surprising thoughts of its own 


from them. ‘ Understand them?” 
of us does that ? 

Very young children, almost without 
exception, are interested in the gospel 
stories. Pictures help, and there are 
numbers of the best available now for a 
trifling outlay, or for none at all, if one 
will clip them from papers and calendars. 
The mother’s simple paraphrase comes 
first, but the Bible language should be 
substituted as soon as possible, both be- 
cause it appeals to the child’s reverence 
and imagination, and because it becomes 
unconsciously memorized. 

‘* But,’’ some one says, ‘all this is not 
so easy as it sounds. What are you 
going to do when your child asks ques- 
tions you can’t answer ?”’ 

To begin with, I am not going to be 
frightened. Any child can ask more 
questions than a mother can answer. 
(So can any parishioner, as any pastor 
will tell you.) But I am not afraid to say 
to my child that “I don’t know,” that 
“T can’t explain it,” that “it is hard to 
explain,’’ that ‘‘other good people explain 
it differently.” An infallible mother— 
let us be thankful!—is not required by 
any church, nor in any nursery, 

But sincerity is essential. One need 
not always speak positively, but when 
one does, it must be with the positiveness 
of one’s own conviction, not of somebody 
else’s. Children are quick to detect the 
false note, the foreed note even. The 
mother’s business is not to teach a theol- 
ogy but to share a faith. She will in- 
stinetively dwell most on that which is 
most vital to her, and will speak of her 
love and loyalty to Jesus Christ as leader, 
teacher, revealer and saviour, without 
attempting to enter into the mysteries 
of the divine human life; and of her rey- 
erence for the Bible as a daily source of 
guidance, strength, and comfort without 
essaying subtle questions of authority, 
authenticity or interpretation: 

Reverence, indeed, is one of the first 
requisites in the religious training of 
children. It does not imply formalism, 
it is not inconsistent with spontaneity. 
But it forbids making a spectacle of the 
tiny white-gowned figure at its evening 
prayer, or passing along the baby ques- 
tionings as so many bon-mots. It does 
not quote the Father in heaven in mo- 
ments of maternal irritability, nor back 
up the ordinary domestic diselpline by 
threats of his authority. 

Rather it plants the kno of him 
and his holiness in the little heart, and 
leaves the little conscience, for t / most 
part, to make its own ap citi 
has its simple forms and rite 
tone, the shut door, the cathaiiediing 
of the Book, the special Lepr caer 
for the daily reading and pray. 
white-draped table, perhaps, 
Bible and the sacred picture, It 
too, the natural processes by \ 
ter is developed, and does” 
discouragement with the tea 
doubt of the creed, that fails 
perfection in a five-year-old. 


Who 


Don’t try God, but trust him.—Prefesser 
on. 
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Books for the Child’s Own Bookcase 


A list of books that will fit the needs 
of every child is somewhat like a medi- 
cine that will cure every disorder, It 
claims too much. Allowance must be 
made for the individuality of the child. 


Jolly Wdlshmen 


pg ELS 1903, 
EK. P. Dutton & Co. 


He must not be surfeited with history 
when he is hungry for stories of the woods 
and fields—for by forcing upon him some- 
thing that he does not want, or for which 
he is not ready, you may destroy that 
taste for reading which it should be the 
aim of the parent to encourage. When 
the reading habit is once established it 
will be possible to lead the child. into 
other channels than those which he may 
himself have chosen, but he should be led, 
not driven. ‘ 

Notwithstanding the varied require- 
ments of different sorts of children there 
are certain great and abiding books which 
are indispensable and which should form 
the framework of every course of juvenile 
reading: It is a significant fact that 
most of these books, as—for example—the 
Odyssey, Aisop’s Fables, the Arabian 
Nights and Robinson Crusoe, were not in- 
tended for children at all, but were writ- 
ten when men were more childlike than 
they are today, and when simplicity and 
directness were the essentials of all litera- 
ture. Indeed, you may name on the fin- 
gers of one hand all the books, written for 
children, that have any claim to immor- 
tality. : 

In spite of the impossibility of making 
a list that shall be infallible, lam going 
to offer one which may prove suggestive 
and which may be varied as individual 
needs direct. It is a list of the books 
which I am reading with my own chil- 
dren. I may depart from it a dozen 
times before we are done, but it seems to 
me to contain all the great books which 
every child should love to read, and a 
fair selection of other and less important 
works which represent the best of our 


From The Big Book of Nursery Rhymes 


By Walter Taylor Field 


modern children’s literature. The great 
books I have starred. I give one to each 
of my children on every birthday, and 
the gift is looked forward to with delight 
for months before it comes. 


AGE—ONE YEAR: Colored pict- 
ure books. Most published picture 
books are spoiled by the doggerel 
which accompanies the pictures. 
Generally, too, the pictures them- 
selves are made violently grotesque 
under the impression that young 
children demand something un- 
usual. Artists sometimes forget 
that to a young child a normal 
elephant is quite as unusual as an 
elephant in a hat and a pair of 
trousers. The best possible book 
for a year old child is one made 
by the parents. A yard of curtain 
shade material folded into leaves 
and stitched at the back insures 
a durable foundation upon which 
may be pasted bright and attract- 
ive pictures. If you must have a 
ready-made picture book, several 
good ones are published by Fred- 
erick Warne & Co., London. 

Two YEARS: * Mother Goose’s 
Melodies, Nister Edition preferred; 
* Classic Nursery Tales, including 
Cinderella, The Three Bears, Little 
Red Riding Hood, ete. The Nister 
Edition, strangely misnamed 
Mother Goose Nursery Tales, is 
the best, though for a cheap edi- 
tion Scudder’s Fables and Folk 
Stories is excellent. 

THREE YEARS: * sop: Fables; 
*Stevenson: A Child’s Garden of Verses; 
*Grimm: Fairy Tales. Care should be used 
in selecting an edition of Grimm, as many of 
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the tales in the complete book are entirely 
wotthless. The best expensive edition is the 
Nister. A good cheap edition is that in two 
volumes, edited by Sara E. Wiltse. 

Four YeARs: * Andersen: Fairy Tales; * La 
Fontaine: Fables; * Eugene Field: Lullaby 
Land, a collection of the author’s best short 
poems for and about children. Andrew Lang: 
Blue, Green, Red, and Yellow Fairy Books. 
These contain tales found in the Andersen, 
Grimm, and other collections, together with 
a great number of others, admirably told. 

Five YEARS: * Ruskin: King of the Golden 
River—the most beautiful sermon to children 
ever preached in the guise of a fairy tale. 
* Carroll: Alice in Wonderland—supplies the 
element of absurdity demanded at this age. 
* Lear: Nonsense Rhymes—a real classic, 
probably the most artistic nonsense ever 
written. Jane Andrews: Seven Little Sisters 
—a story of child life among the various races 
of the world. Sewall: Black Beauty—the 
story of a horse, inspires kindness to animals. 
Harris: Uncle Remus—Negro folklore. 

Stx YrARs: * De Foe: Robinson Crusoe—the 
great classic for children. * Hawthorne: Won- 
der Book—the best of all -children’s stories 
of the Greek myths. * Wyss: Swiss Family 
Robinson—not so good as Robinson Crusoe, 
but often better liked by children, probably 
because children occupy a prominent place in 
the story. Thackeray: The Rose and the 
Ring—a delicious extravaganza, enjoyed by 
all who have any appreciation of humor. Kip- 
ling: The Jungle Books, First and Second 
—poetie and fanciful, should be regarded as 
literature, not natural history. Arthurian 
legends: Brooks’s The Story of King Arthur, 
or Greene’s King Arthur and His Court. 

SEVEN YwArs: * Kingsley: Water-Babies— 
a model of story-telling, holding the child by 
the charm of the narrative, and teaching him 
the beauty of helpfulness, with incidental les- 
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sons in natural history and good manners. 
*Swift: Gulliver’s Travels. Children while 
they do not appreciate the satire enjoy the 
story. Be sure you get an expurgated edition. 
Most of those published for children are such. 
*Hawthorne: Tanglewood Tales—a continu- 
ation of The Wonder Book. 

Erenut YEARS: *Homer: The Odyssey— 
Palmer’s translation. If the opening book is 
not appreciated, begin with the setting out of 
Telemachus in search of his father. * Bunyan: 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The little folks will not 
be disturbed by the theology. If they become 
restive, skip a page occasionally. * Arabian 
Nights—supplies the element of Orientalism 
lacking in other fairy tales. The edition ed- 
ited by Andrew Lang is, on the whole, the 
best. Spyri: Heidi—a charming story of a 
little Swiss girl’s life in the mountains, and 
later in a large city. 

NINE YerARS: * Cervantes: Don Quixote. 
Children enjoy the adventures and begin to 
appreciate th@satire. *Irving: Rip Van Win- 
kle and The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. If buying, get the 
Sketch Book, complete. Your 
children will later be attracted 
to the other sketches in it, 
and will read such as they are 
able to understand. * Long- 
fellow: Hiawatha, Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride, and The Chil- 
dren’s Hour. Get the Com- 
plete Poems and go into 
them with your child as far 
as he will, selecting first the 
narrative poems, such as the 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. With 
most children Evangeline will 
be better appreciated a year 
or two later. Brown: Rab 
and his Friends. This classic 
dog story would be placed, by 
some, earlier in the course. 
If particularly well received 
follow it with Ouida’s A Dog 
of Flanders. 

TEN YEARS: *Scott: Mar- 
mion, The Lady of the Lake, 
The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel—strong, heroic and in- 


spiring. *Franklin: Autobi- 
ography—supplies historical 


reading. At about this age 
“true stories’ are in demand. 
*Dickens: Christmas Carol 
—useful both for its story 
and its lesson. La Boulaye: 
Abdallah—a charming Orien- 
tal story illustrating the 
beauty of unselfishness—a 
real children’s classic. 
Stevenson: Treasure Island 
—the best type of stories of 
adventure. Burroughs: Birds 
and Bees, Sharp Eyes. 

ELEVEN YEARs: * Scott: Ivanhoe—the sim- 
plest and perhaps best of the Waverley novels. 
* Whittier: Snow Bound, Among the Hills, 
Barbara Frietchie, Barefoot Boy. Use edition 
of Complete Poems as in the case of Long- 
fellow. *Irving and Fiske: Washington and 
his Country—an adaptation of Irving’s Life 
of Washington, by John Fiske. Alcott: Lit- 
tle Women, Little Men. Girls prefer the for- 
mer, boys the latter, though any child reading 
one book will want to read the other. * Cole- 
ridge: Ancient Mariner. Saintine: Picciola. 

Twetve Years: * Hughes: Tom Brown at 
Rugby—a story for every boy. * Macaulay: 
Lays of Ancient Rome. * Scott: Guy Manner- 
ing, and Rob Roy. * Holmes: The Deacon’s 
Masterpiece, and Old Ironsides, Use Com- 
plete Poems. * Poe: The Gold Bug. Hale: A 
Man without a Country—a thrilling lesson 
in patriotism. Blaisdell: Stories from English 
History. : 

TuirTeen Years: * Dickens: David Cop- 
perfield, and Pickwick Papers. * Homer: The 
lliad—Bryant’s Translation. * Lowell: The 
Vision of Sir Launfal. * Cooper: The Last 
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of the Mohicans—a side light on American 
history. * Martineau: Peasant and Prince. 
—a story of the French Revolution. * Scott: 
Tales of a Grandfather—an ideal history of 
Scotland for young people. Roosevelt and 
Lodge: Hero Tales of American History. 


FouRTEEN YEAxkS: *Shakespeare: Julius 
Cesar, Merchant of Venice, The Tempest, 
As You Like It. Many children can hear 
these with pleasure at an earlier age. Get 
a complete Shakespeare in one volume, illus- 
trated—the best you can find. Let the young 
people absorb all that they will of it. At this 
age they will read it themselves, though you 
will want to read it with them and help them 
to find its beauties. * Goldsmith: The Vicar of 
Wakefield. * Bryant: Sella, Thanatopsis, and 
Shorter Poems. *Chesterfield: Letters (Se- 
lected). The most useful edition is that by 
Edwin Ginn. * Webster: First Bunker Hill 
Address, The Constitution and the Union. 

FIFTEEN. YEARS: * Milton: L’Allegro, Il 
Penseroso, Comus, and Lyeidas. * Ruskin: 
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Sesame and Lilies. How and What to Read 
—a book that no boy or girl of fifteen should 
be without. Let them not only read it but 
reread it and make it their own. * Plutarch: 
Lives. *Gray: Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard. *Tennyson: The Princess. * Thack- 
eray: Henry Esmond. 


The underlying idea of this list is to 
give the child what is most likely to in- 
terest him at a givenage. We begin with 
nursery jingles, which fall pleasantly 
upon the ear before the mind takes much 
thought of what they mean. Then follow 
fairy tales, beginning as soon as the child 
can understand them and continuing until 
—well, I doubt if we ever grow too old 
for fairy tales. With the fairy stories 
come the fables, in which conversational 
animals form an important part. These 
lead to true stories of animals, particu- 
larly stories which inspire a love for the 
brute creation and a disposition to be 
kind toward them. 


From The Christ Story 
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Another step brings us to books on 
natural history, which, while not strictly 
literature, may be so written as to become 
so. Stories of peoples and places, the 
beginnings of geography, should begin at 
about the same period, and history stories 
soon after—at least not later than at the 
age of sevenoreight. Stories of traveland 
adventure, of which Robinson Crusoe is 
the first, may begin at six and continue 
to theend. Here we have all the elements 
of literature for children: folklore and 
fable, nature stories, geography, history, 
fiction, poetry. Arrange them as your 
child can best assimilate them, but try 
not to neglect any side of the course. 

You will see that I make no distinction 
between books for boys and books for 
girls. Good literature is universal in its 
interests. A book which is narrowed 
down to any sex or class is not properly 
literature at all. It is true 
that boys are attracted to 
stories about boys, and 
girls to stories about girls, 
but this is, after all, a sur- 
face attraction. Ifa book 
is human it is interesting 
to either sex; if it is not 
human, it is not good liter- 
ature. No girl will decline 
to read Gulliver’s Travels 
because Gulliver was a 
boy, and no boy will turn 
from Alice in Wonderland 
because Alice did not hap- 
pen to be called Tommy. 
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You may ask at what 
point in this course, the 
parent should cease read- 
ing with the child and allow 
the child to read for him- 
self. I answer at no point 
whatever, As the child 
becomes able to read, the 
parent may read with him 
rather than to him, but the 
reading is best done aloud 
and the feeling of associa- 
tion should be continued 
as longas possible. I know 
a father who is reading a 
course in history, several 
nights each week, with his 
sons, now young men. I 
do not need to tell you 
what sort of feeling exists 
between them, nor how 
much satisfaction all are 
getting from the work. It began when 
the boys were much younger than now, 
but none of them is willing to outgrow it. 

Before we pass this subject I want to 
say that the father who leaves to the 
nurse or even to the mother the whole 
duty of introducing his children to the 
great masters of literature is missing one 
of the rarest privileges of life, There are 
few fathers who cannot spend an hour 
each Sunday evening reading to their 
children, and there is nothing else which 
will so strengthen the bond of sympathy 
between the father and the child. Do 
you think the books themselves will be 
uninteresting to you? There is searcely 
one on this list which you will not be 
glad to read a second time, for I assume 
that you are familiar with the older and 
greater ones. Such reading will broaden 
your sympathies, get you away from the 
conventionalities and cares of life, and 
make you young again 
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The Literature of the Day 


Timely and Attractive Books for Children and Young People 


A Few Good Books for Girls 


The natural background of stories for 
girls is the experience of home and 
school, with a good tincture of the out- 
door life which is happily now so popular 
and an added spice of love-making. Our 

girls are often great readers and the 

books which are prepared for their 
special pleasure usually constitute a 
goodly share of the product of the year, 
most of which, like the rest of the so- 
called juveniles, crowds into the autumn 
months with an eye toward the lavish 
purchasing of the Christmas season. The 
books notice of which follows are good 
books, though not the only 


heard, who makes a home for girls. The 
boy is put into a school next door and 
the girl soon. makes a place for herself 
and wins the respect of the other girls 
who are guests of the house. She joins 
the boys in their games and earns their 
admiration for her pluck and good fellow- 
ship. The characters of the lively little 
heroine and her young friends are true to 
life and a breezy out-of-door atmosphere 
pervades the book. The children’s con- 
fusion of love and dislike toward their 
guardian in his different characters and 
a hint of a love story lend interest to an 
unusual plot. 

Ursula’s Freshman,* by Anna Chapin 


good books of the autumn 
publishing. 

In Camp Fidelity Girls,* 
Annie Hamilton Donnell de- 
scribes the varied experiences 
of four girls who summer on 
an abandoned farm among the 
New Hampshire hills. They 
make friends with their few 
neighbors and have amusing 
times in their attempts to fol- 
low the village ways. They 
“sit up’’ with a sick woman 
to her great benefit, they dig 
for treasure only to find a 
buried doll, and picnics and 
other good times abound. A 
mystery and its happy solu- 
tion lend a touch of excite- 
ment, and Mrs. Donnell’s. 
sprightliness, humor and ac- 
quaintance with young people 
have combined to make an 
enjoyable book for girls or 
their elders. 

A Daughter of the Rich, ¢ 
by M. E. Waller, describes 
the other side of the usual 
social contrast, centering our 
sympathy upon the mother- 
less child of a wealthy city 
home. The good doctor who 
prescribes a year in the moun- 
tains of Vermont for this 
fragile daughter of New York 
is justified by the results in 
this description. If the coun- 
try household seems a trifle 
idealized, the family group 
pictured in it is winning and 
wholesome. The author un- 
derstands how to make the 
relations of the characters natural and 
interesting and invents abundant inci- 
dent, so that the movement never lags. 
The story moves within the possibilities 
of ordinary life and is helpful as well as 
interesting. 

The Children Who Ran Away,! by 

_ Evelyn Sharp; is a refreshing story which 
will interest girls. Two little orphans 
run away from a loveless house to a kind 
and wealthy lady of whom they have 


*Camp Fidelity Girls, by Annie Hamilton Donnell. 
pp. 273. Little, Brown & Co. #1,20net. . 

+A Daughter of the Rich, by M. E. Waller. pp. 349. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

+ The Children Who Ran Away, by Evelyn Sharp. pp. 
319. Macmillan Co. 
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Ray, introduces us to old friends and new. 
While not directly a continuation, it re- 
introduces characters from Miss Ray’s 
last year’s story, Natalie’s Chum. The 
heroine is the hot-tempered and warm- 
hearted daughter of a minister in the 
middle West who comes from her quiet 
prairie village to spend a winter with an 
aunt in New York. Her Freshman is the 
spoiled only child of the household whom 
her teasing but wholesome friendship 
saves from becoming the worst kind of a 
prig. The book will be popular especially 
with the girls. 


*Ursula’s Freshman, by Anna Chapin Ray. pp. 303. 


Little, Brown & Co, 81.29 net. 
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Laura E. Richards in The Green Satin 
Gown,* has given us a book of short 
stories which will especially interest girls. 
Mrs. Richards is always and deservedly 
popular and these stories show her sense 
of the dramatic value of the incidents of 
ordinary life and her power of picturing 
the workings of the human heart. 


Nursery Rhymes and Folk Tales 


The season brings us three books de- 
voted to Mother Goose which we may 
describe in the fashion of the story of 
the Three Bears—the great big book of 
Nursery Rhymes,+ the middle-sized book 
of Mother Gooset and the 
little wee book belonging to 
the series of Little Books for 
Little People, also* called 
Nursery Rhymes.§ There are 
those who hold that the mass 
of verses which often goes 
under the name of Mother 
Goose is one of the most im- 
portant literary monuments 
of the English tongue. How- 
ever that may be, it is true 
that it remains the one work 
still existing under the condi- 
tions of vocal transmission 
which shaped and polished the 
first growths of literature 
everywhere. This fact is in 
evidence in these three books, 
the text of which in particular 
songs varies according to the 
source from which they were 
derived or the locality in which 
they were recorded. 

Mr. Jerrold has given us a 
sumptuous volume, beauti- 
fully illustrated in outline 
sketches with a few colored 
plates and an occasional sil- 
houette by Charles Robinson. 
These pictures are well worth 
the price of the book. The 
print is large, the pages ample 
and the child is to be con- 
gratulated who gets so perfect 
an embodiment of this delight- 
ful material. If the volume 
seems rather fit for the library 
than for the nursery table, 
it may have its part to play 
in teaching children neatness 
of handling and respect for 
books. The English origin of 
these nursery rhymes is emphasized by 
some variants from American form which 
we find in the text, and in this respect 
the volume, taken, for the most part, 
from the oldest printed editions, has a 
special interest and registers the more 
recent progress of popular modification, 
in half a dozen generations of nursery use. 

With less pretense to scholarship but.a 


*The Green Satin Gown, by Laura E. Richards. 
Dana Estes & Co, 75 cents net. 


pp. 
226. 


+The Big Book of Nursery Rhymes, edited by Walter 


Jerrold, illustrated by Charles Robinson. pp. 320. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

+Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, pp. 247. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


§ Nursery Rhymes, illustrated by E. Stuart Hardy. pp. 
120, E. P. Dutton € Co, 50 cents. 
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nearly equal number of rhymes, the mid- 
dle-sized book (which bears the name of 
no editor) is also remarkably full and is 
illustrated with spirited pictures by 
Mabel Chadburn. It would be more 
easily handled than the other by a 
child, and the type is pleasantly large 
for the use of little eyes. 

The “little bear” is designedly 
small in size but contains a good 
selection of the famous rhymes and 
the pictures by E. Stuart Hardy are 
printedin colors. Here, too, there has 
been no sacrifice of type to suit the 
smallness of the page. The other 
books are for the nursery shelf or 
table; this would slip well into a 
child’s stocking at Christmas time, 
or even a pocket, and thereby come 
into closer intimacy of possession. 

Mr. Lang’s Crimson Fairy Book * 
is above even his own high average 
in the growing series of annual offer- 
ings. Most of the stories are taken 
from the folk tales of eastern Europe 
and the wild origins and picturesque 
history of the Magyars, especially, 
colors them with fresh scenery and 
interest. In its illustrations and 
general attractiveness of make, the 
book is quite as fascinating as any 
of its predecessors. 

Laura Winnington has collected 
twenty-eight fairy stories and poems 
of elf-land,t to which J. Conacher has 
added interesting woodcuts. The 
stories are partly selected from folk- 
lore and partly from the more literary 
stories of France and Germany. The 
selection is a good one, both in prose and 
verse, and makes in its large pages and 
pretty cover a satisfactory installment 
of the treasures of the fairy world for 
the younger children, 
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Abbie Farwell Brown has made an at- 
tractive book,t which contains what we 


*The Crimson Fairy Book, edited by Andrew Lang. 
pp. 371, Longmans, Green & Co. 81.00 net 

t The Outlook Pairy Book for Lite People, by Laura 
Winnington. pp 315. Outlook Co. $1.20 net. 

¢ The Curious Book of Birds, by Abbie Farwell Brown 
pr 191. Houghton, Mittin & Co, 81.10 net 
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may call the folk lore of birds—the tradi- 
tions and imaginations of many peoples 
in regard to their origin and the history 
of their peculiarities of plumage or of 
The chapters are short, brightly 


life. 


ittle, Brown & Co. 


written, and will bring to the knowledge 
of children’ many pleasant thoughts and 
imaginings from the old life of the world. 

The author of Uncle Remus is a de- 
lightful companion, both for children and 
their: elders.’ Favorite characters from 
an earlier book reappear in connection 


Sz 
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From Waliy Wanderoan 


N TRAVELING BY THE 


with the machinery of this collection.* 
The stories themselves, both in the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Negro dialect, are told 
with unfailing humor and spirit. One 


* Wally Wanderoon and His Story Telling Machine, 
by Joel Chandler Harris, pp. 204. MeClure, Phillips & 
Co, 81.60 net. 
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of them, of Brother Rabbit and the Bee 
is an addition to the cycle of animal 
stories of the Uncle Remus book, in which 
once more the rabbit is the hero and the 
fox the victim. There is a treat here for 
children and those who love to read 
aloud to them. : 


Four Books for Boys 


Boys will be both pleased and 
helped by Mr. Frank H. Sweet’s story 
of a young man’s launching in the 
world of trade.* A farmer’s son with 
the instinct of business seizes an op- 
portunity of buying out a village 
storekeeper. His mistakes and ex- 
periences, all of which finally serve 
to put him on the right path to 
mastery, are told with a simplicity 
and closeness to reality which win 
the reader’s interest. The characters 
are drawn with clear insight and 
commendable reserve, and there is a 
quiet touch of humor in many pages 
of the book. We commend the story 

_ for its good sense and literary value. 
It will be especially useful to boys in 
giving them an insight into the real 
meaning of the opportunities of busi- 
ness. 

In The Young Ice Whalers,* Win- 
throp Packard takes us to our own 
Arctic North. It is a book of boys’ 
adventure and daring in the whaling 
voyage to the Arctic and in cross- 
ing Alaska which every lad will like 

and which will stir the interest of such 

of the elders as are fortunate enough 
to take time for its perusal. It takes 
us into strange scenes and among events 
which are out of ordinary experience 
but the proportion. of the narrative is 
wonderfully well sustained. The boys 


PINE SAPLING 


are Wholesome, manly fellows without 
the exaggeration of exploits so common 
in books for boys, and the scenery has 
been carefully studied and is used in sub- 


*Going Into Business, by Frank H. Sweet. pp. 243, 
Pilgrim Press. £1.00, 

+The Young Ice Whalers, by Winthrop Packard. pp 
$07. Hoaghton, Mifiin & Co. £1.20 net. 
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ordination to the artistic unity of the 
book. It is a pleasure to find a book for 
boys as fresh and effective as this and a 
pleasure also to note the artistic quality 
of the illustrations. 

Mr. Hesser, the author of Joe’s Signal 
Code,* is an accomplished practical elec- 
trician as well as a student and friend of 
young men. He has called his knowledge 
to the help of his imagination in this 
lively story of adventure at sea and on 
a desert island. Shipwreck and explora- 
tion and the beating off of pirates at 
great odds add to the interest of the 
story. There are good pictures of manly 

hristian character, fresh inventions in 
which electrical appliances play their 
part, and a little spice of wholesome 
love-making. Defoe would have written 
the story more briefly and’ vividly, but 
Mr. Hesser has proved himself an apt 
scholar of his school and his story will 
interest and help the boys. 

In Weatherby’s Inning,+ Ralph Henry 
Barbour has given us a well-invented 
story of college life in one of the smaller 
New England institutions. It turns, as 
the title would suggest, on athletics, but 
has also a good represéntation of the 
wider life of the college. The hero is 
a Freshman who lives down an unjust 
accusation which shadows his early ca- 
reer. The story is well told and is re- 
freshing because in a wilderness of purely 
athletic tales it represents the scholastic 


as well as the social and sporting inter- 
‘ests of the undergraduates. 


Books about Children 


The old world had little curiosity about 
the ways and thoughts of children, the 
modern world recognizes that they are 
of the utmost importance to the study 
of the origins and nature of man. It is 
the age, indeed, of the scientific study of 
the child and of his literary exploitation. 
One of the interesting features, there- 
fore, of the season’s offering of books 


for and about children is the number and 


quality of the books devoted to a serious 
reproduction, by the aid of memory, or 
by careful observation and note-taking, 
of the child’s thought and the child’s 


*Joe’s Signal Code, by W. Reiff Hesser. pp. 381. 


Lee & Shepard. 21.00 net. 
+ Weatherby’s Inning, by Ralph Henry Barbour. pp. 
249. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 
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point of view in its progress of making 
acquaintance with life. 

Foremost among these volumes we 
may place the Note-Book of an Adopted 
Mother,* by Eleanor Davids. The author 
of this suggestive and delightful book of 
child study has modestly sheltered her- 
self behind a pen name. The record is 
so intimate in its description of home 
experiences, and its conclusions as to the 
bringing up of boys are so freshly put 
and so sensible that it should be widely 
read by parents, teachers and all who 
have to do with boys. 

The author replaced the child whom 
she had lost by a boy five years old taken 
from an institution. While her sense of 
the responsibilities of motherhood was 
in no wise diminished by the fact that 
the child was not her own, that fact gave 
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world of a child’s soul, and of our own 
world as it looks through'the eyes of an 
imaginative and sensitive child. It has 
a value, both for the student of psychology 
and for the lover of children, 

Elizabeth Hill, in My Wonderful Visit,* 
goes back into the memories of her child- 
hood to give us a vital picture of a city 
child’s first visit to the country. There 
is comment frona the author’s present 
viewpoint on the quality of these childish 
words and actions, but for the most part 
the current of recollection runs clear. 
The scene of the story is in Maine, not 
far from Portland, and the time is in the 
late sixties or early seventies of the last 
century. There is the flavor of happy, 
though by no means untroubled life, and 
there are realistic pictures of country 
ways and manners. The book has genuine 
interest as a story and as material for the 
study of childhood. 

Kings and Queens,t by Florence Wil- 
kinson, is afamily book in which a mother 
has put into literary form the poetical 
fancies of her children. It is full of de- 
lightful verse, much of which has already 
appeared in the periodicals. Parents and 
children will both find their share in 
these clever and delightful verses, and 
the personal element, emphasized by the 
tew prose proauctions of the children 
themseives, adas vaine and charm to the 
book whicn affords such an engaging 


her a certain in- 
tellectual aloof- 
ness which has 
enabled her to 
picture the work- 
ings of his mind 
with a remark- 
ably helpful 
clearness of vis- 
ion. The book is 
exceedingly 
quotable and 
will be proyoca- 
tive both of 
thought.and dis- 
cussion among 
those who are 
interested in its 
subject. In its 
own department 
it is one of the 
notable books of 
the season. 
Mrs. Winston, 
in her Memoirs 
of a Child,+ has 
been able quite 
wonderfully to 
recall the im- 
pressions, sensa- 
tions and experi- 
ences of her 
childhood. She 
has arranged 
them under 
headings which 
enable her to 
group related 
experiences. Al- 
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elements of un- 
conscious so- 
phistication of memory, the book is an 
interesting and delightful picture of the 
+ Note-Book of an Adopted Mother, by Eleanor Davids. 
pp. 259. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 net. 


+ Memoirs of a Child, by Annie Steger Winston, pp. 
169. Longmans, Green|& Co, 
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picture of individualities in a charming 
group of children. 


“* My Wonderful Visit, by Elizabeth Hill. pp, 271. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

+Kives and Queens, by Florence Wilkinson. pp. 138 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.20 net. 
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Anna Chapin Ray’s story, Sheba,* is 
exceptionally interesting. It is an ad- 
mirable picture of slum children, which 
older people should read, enjoy and profit 
by. It has an unusual quality of truthful 
drawing combined, in the pathetic inci- 
dents, with a reserve and simplicity which 
are refreshing to the story-wearied mind. 
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The author knows her subject well and 
her characters stand out with the vivid- 
ness of genuine life. With all these high 
qualities it is hardly a book which should 
be put into the hands of children, but 
belongs with careful studies of child life 
—in this case among the children of Jew- 
ish immigrants in our great cities. 


All ‘Sorts of Children’s Books 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
More Five Minute Stories, by Laura E. Rich- 
ards. pp. 159. Dana Estes & Co. $1.00 net, 
An interesting book of brief stories for little 
children in which Mrs. Richards’s imagination 
and literary skill appear. The book is pret- 


oe 
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tily illustrated, and will delight the children 
to whom it shall be read aloud. 

The Children’s Book, edited by Horace E. 

ae: pp. 444. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
If a child could have but one book it would 
certainly get a great deal out of this collection 
of some of the best and most famous stories 
and poems in English. Fables, folk tales, 
Mother Goose, ballads of old English liter- 
ature and favorite contributions of the poets, 
have all been drawn upon as well as Hans 
Andersen, Baron Munchausen and Swift. 
It is impossible to include in even so large a 
book as this, everything which a child would 
enjoy but Mr. Scudder has given us an ad- 
mirable selection. 

Baby Da with an introduction by the editor 
of St. Nicholas, pp. 192, Century Co. $1.50. 
A selection of songs, stories and pictures for 
the littlest folks, some of them classical, others 
recent or reproduced from the pages of St. 
Nicholas, There is abundant material here 
for much enjoyment for mothers and their 

little children. 

The Little Owls at Red Gates, by Ella Farman 

Pratt. pp.79. Dana Estes & Co. 60 cents net. 
For very little children, many of the words in 
the text being replaced by pictures. The story 
is of a country home and its children and of a 
nest of owls, about which the children were 
curious and which in their turn were curious 
about the children. 


PY er} by Anna Chapin Kay. pp. 143. T. Y. Crowell 


60 cents net. 


Randy and Prue, by Amy Brooks. pp. 251. 
Lee & Shepard. 80 cents net. 
Familiar friends to those who have read the 
other Randy Books reappear in this story of 
how Randy kept house while her mother 
rested. Little Prue is as sweet and amusing 
as ever. 
Rover’s Story, by 
Helena Higgin- 
botham. pp. 193. 


Lee & Shepard. 80 
cents net. 


A dog story, rather 
in the old-fashioned 
vein, without the 
harrowing inei- 
dents which make 
up the modern ani- 
mal story. Rover 
tells, in somewhat 
high-flown style, an 
interesting if unex- 
citing history from 
which we learn 
much of his kind. 
The Stories of 
Peter and Ellen, 
by Gertrude Smith. 


yp. 138. Harper & 
ros. $1.30 net. 


In simple words for 
very young chil- 
dren. These stories, 
though somewhat 
insipid, may please 
such little ones as 


From The Young Ice Whalers 


have enjoyed hearing 
about Roggie and Reggie 
and Arabella and Ara- 
minta. There are, full- 
page pictures in color. 
The Adventures of 
Dorothy, by Jocelyn 


Lewis. pp. 189. Outlook 
Co. $1.00 net. 


The story of an ad- 
venturous little girl who 
spends the summer ona 
farm and contrives to get 
into continual serapes 
and to spoil her frocks. 
She eludes well-deserved 
punishment rather too 
cleverly. 

A Bunch of Keys, by 

Margaret Johnson. pp. 


74. «. P. Dutton & Co, 
$1.00 net. 


Stories told in turn by 
members of a family, the 
pictures by Jessie Wal- 
cott. Introductions and 
interludes are in ordi- 
nary type; the stories 
themselves are illus- 
trated both with pic- 
tures and by the substitution of pictures for 
words in the text, thus combining the ele- 
ments of an easy puzzle with the imaginative 
charm of the stories. They are simple, pretty 
narratives which a little child would enjoy 
hearing or would like to puzzle out for himself. 
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Wanderfolk in Wonderland, Edith Guer- 
rier. pp.123. Small, Maynard & $1.20 net. 


Miss Edith Brown’s drawings have a laugh- 
provoking element of animal caricature which 
will interest the children. The stories are 
humorous inventions in the domain of impos- 
sible zoédlogy. : 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Our Little Norwegian Cousin, by M Hazel- 
ton Wade. pp. 116. L.C. Page & Co. 50 cents 


net, 
Our Little Italian Cousin, by M Hazelton 
Wade. pp. 125. L. C. Page & Co. cents. 


Of a long series of successful books describing 
the children of other lands, these two are 
the contribution of the present season. They 
show the same comprehension of the tastes 
and thoughts of little children and the same 
power of conveying clear pictures of un- 
familiar life. Useful and interesting books, 
appropriately illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 
Jack, the Fire Dog, by Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 
pp. 284. Little, Brown & Co. $1.00 net. 
Jack was the inmate of an engine house and 
the close companion of the firemen. About 
his fortunes are grouped those of a number of 
children, some from poor families and some 
from wealthy homes. The story lacks unity 
but its incidents are well told and the spirit of 
the book is good. The illustrations are notice- 
ably fine. 
Ina Brazilian Jungle, by Claude H. Wetmore. 
pp. 314. W. A. Wilde Co. $1.20 net. 
The scene of this story is near Rio, in Brazil, 
in the last years of the reign of Dom Pedro. 
The adventures of an American family and of 
two English young men, one of whom has 
shipped as a sailor in the British navy, supply 
the elements of plot. A Brazilian coffee plan- 
tation becomes a trap for young men seeking 
a life-work, an incident which is founded 
upon fact. The book is independently inter- 
esting, yet incidentally gives boys and girls 
some idea of the conditions of Brazilian life. 
How the Two Ends Met, by Mary F. Leonard. 
pp. 97. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 60 cents net. 
A pretty story intended for children rather 
than the older boys and girls. It brings to- 
gether the wealthy and the poorer classes in 
a large town, some of the characters belong- 


From Going tnto Business 


ing to each of the classes figuring in the story, 
It is well imagined, told in lively fashion and 


successfully illustrated. i 
Jill’s Red , by Amy Le Feuvre. 220, 
F. Hn moe 7 conte net, iat 


Three children begin by laying aside a tenth 
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of their money and putting it into a red bag 
with the object of founding a mission room. 
They interest others and their enterprise 
bears good fruit in unexpected ways. The 
book, which is of a religious tone, is interest- 
ing, and the moral is unmistakable. 
Two Prisoners, by Thos. Nelson Page. 
kR. H. Russell. $1.00. 
A prettily told story of a poor little crippled 
girl whose life is suddenly changed and bright- 
ened by the efforts of a wealthy child of her 
own age. A mocking-bird and a little dog 
play important parts in the tale, which ends 
so happily that we wish it seemed more prob- 
able. 


Aunt ’Liza’s Hero, by Annie Fellows Johnston. 
pp. 129. L.C. Page & Co. 40 cents net. 


pp. ‘82. 


Short stories which’ will appeal to readers: 


with their sympathetic pictures of human 
nature, young and old. They were evidently 
written especially for young people. 
FOR GIRLS 

Elizabeth’s Charm String, by Cora B. Forbes. 

pp. 238. Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 net. 
Stories told at a house-party to which the 
girls of the book were invited to meet Eliza- 
beth’s aunt on her return from travel in 
Europe and the East. The charm string 
which she brings Elizabeth holds a number of 
curiosities, collected in many places, about 
which the girls ask questions. In the satis- 
faction of their curiosity a series of bright de- 
seriptive and historical stories results which 
gave them, as they will give the reader, de- 
lightful glimpses of odd nooks and:corners of 
Europe, and of curious traditions which have 
grown up in regard to persons and places. 
An entertaining book and-a good introduction 
to real or fireside travels. 

A Gentle Pioneer, by Amy E. Blanchard. 

336. W.A. Wilde Co. $1.20 net. 
The rough yet picturesque life of the early 
Ohio settler forms the setting for this story 
of a girl’s determined effort to reclaim a tract 
of land left by her grandfather. 
The story is one for older girls 
who will enjoy the adventures 
and the wholesome love story. 

The Girl Who Kept Up, by 

Mary McCrae Cutter. pp. 301. 

Lee & Shepard. $1.00 net. 
An ambitious girl makes success- 
ful efforts to secure the education 
which will enable her to ‘‘ keep 
up’’ with her boy lover’s college 
eourse. His foolish pride sepa- 
rates them and life brings severe 
discipline to both before the story 
reaches its happy ending. 

Five Little Peppers at School, 


Margaret Sidney. pp. 453. 
Lothrop Pub. Co. $1.10 net. 


Further records of the well- 
known children of the Pepper 
family. In this case Margaret 
Sidney turns back in their career 
to devote a chapter to their life 
at school. 

Half a Dozen Housekeepers, by 


Kate Douglas Wiggin. pp. 162. 
Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 


A story for girls in Mrs. Wiggin’s earliest 
manner—in fact, the first book to which she 
put her name. It is therefore an interesting 
waymark of her progress, showing how far 
she has come and including sketches of some 
of the scenes and characters she has since 
made such brilliant use of in Rebecca. Mrs. 
Wiggin’s cheery temper and power of inven- 
tion appear in the book. 


FOR BOYS 


In African Forest and Jungle, by Paul du 
Chailla. pp. 193. Chas. seribner’s Sons. $1.50 
net. 


Boys will read this book of adventure in the 
forests of West Africa with the same keen in- 
terest with which they have received all Mr. 
DuChaillu’s 
books. The 
book will have 
in addition an 
interest of sen- 
timentin the re- 
membrance 
of its author’s 
death and of 
the long period 
of neglect and 
detraction 
through which 
it was his lot 


PP. 
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to pass. The illustrations are interesting, and 
in its visit to a single tribe the book has a 
distinct unity of its own. — 


With Rodgers on the ‘‘ President,’’ by James 
Otis. pp. 348. W. A. Wilde Co. $1.20 net. 
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an American blockading fleet off the coast of 
Mexico in our war with that republic. His 
adventures at sea include a cutting out expe- 
dition and a shipwreck, and on shore hair-— 
breadth escapes as a prisoner and fighter with 
the American army in Scott’s campaign. Some: 
of the generals famous later in the Civil War 
appear as subalterns. Boys will like the book 
and gain some knowledge of the history which 
is its background. 

The Great Scoop, by Molly Elliot Seawell. pp- 

144. L.C. Page & Co. $1.00. 
low Richard Henshaw, aged fifteen, got his 
start aS a newspaper man, well told and full 
of interest to boy readers. 

Entering into His Own, by Hope Daring. pp- 

279. Am. Tract Soc. $1.00. 
The struggles ‘of a lonely boy into a noble and 
successful Christian manhood are deseribed 
here sympathetically and interestingly. The 
villains are rather too villainous and the saints 
too saintly to be natural, but the tone of the 
book is nevertheless healthy. 
* The House on the Moor, by Harold Avery. 

pp. 125. Thos. Nelson & Sons. 50 cents. 
An English school story turning on the temp- 
tations of a boy and his adventures in a de- 
serted house where he and some companions 
took shelter on a wintry night. The story is 
characteristically English but is spirited and 
interesting and would appeal to the minds of 
our own American boys. 


RELIGION 


Addresses to Boys, Girls and Young People, 
by T. Rhondda Williams. pp. 232.: Jas. Repinz 
son, Manchester, Eng. 88 cents. 


Mr. Williams’is an English Congregational 
minister who is evidently in close sympathy 
with the young people of his congregation. 


A story of the naval War of 1812, in which a | These brief, practical and helpful talks con- 


boy serves with Rodgers on one of the most 
famous ships of the American navy. If the 


tain fresh handling of the motives and expe- 
riences of the Christian life and make enjoya- 


President fought few famous battles, she had | ble reading. 


Sa 
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= 
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a varied career which, with the adventures of 
the hero and character sketches of the officers 
and men, makes a spirited and agreeable story. 

Young Heroes of Wire and Rail, by Alvah 


Miltun Kerr. pp. 382. Lee & Shepard. $1.00 
net, 


Stories, most of them previously printed in 
various papers and magazines, relating in- 
stances of coolness and heroism on the part of 
railroad men. Designed especially to interest 
boys, they have the qualities of manliness, ex- 
citement and clear description. 
In the War with Mexico, by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. pp. 313. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.20 
net. 
Mr. Brady’s stories are spirited. In this case 
the boy hero is a midshipman on a vessel of 
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The Door in the Book, by Charles 

Barnard. pp. 197. Fleming H. 

Revell Co. $1.00 net. 
Mr. Barnard has sought to make 
Bible stories real to children by 
taking a modern child back 
through the centuries to personal 
acquaintance with the children 
of the Scriptures. A door opens 
in an ancient copy and she walks 
into its pages. In this he has 
been measureably successful and 
many children would derive fresh. 
impressions from his pages of the 
reality of the events and charac- 
ters. Their elders will notice 
that they all (the Bible children) 
talk alike in a pseudo-archaic 
dialect which presently grows 
wearisome. 


The Christ Story, by Eva Mareh 


Tappan. pp. 416. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 
A profusely illustrated para- 


phrase of the story of our Lord, 
by a well-known popularizer of 
historical biography. The illus- 
trations are well-chosen and beautifully repro- 
duced. It is a book to be read aloud to little 
children and will serve that purpose admirably. 
It should not, however, be allowed wholly to 
take the place of the reading of the much 
simpler and stronger Bible text. 
Peter the Pilgrim, by L. T. Meade. 
E. P. Dutton & Cu. $1.50. 
A pathetic tale of a small boy who, with his 
sister and a companion, started out to make a 
pilgrimage from London to the Celestial City. 
Without reaching his destination he found 
friends and was set well on his way. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Pomiuk. A Waif of Labrador, by William By- 
ron Furbust. pp. 156., 


pp. 296- 


Readers of 
"he Congrega- 
tionalist are 
familiar with 
the story of 
Pomiuk, the 
Eskimo boy 
whom Mr. Mar- 
tin of The Cor- 
ner discovered 
at the Colum- 
bian Expo- 
sition and 
whom later Dr. 
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Grenfell rescued in North Labrador and took 
eare of in his hospital in Indian Harbor. Mr. 
Forbush has told the story with spirit and 
gives us a clear idea of the conditions and in- 
terests of life in the frozen North. It isa 
book significant not only for the interest of 


the incidents, but as a record of Christian 
work in one of the neglected regions of 


America. 

The Giant of Three Wars, by Jas. 

pp. 241. D. Appleton & Co. $1.00 net. 
Boys will like this story of the career of one 
of our greatest generals. It is a capital piece 
of work, and will do something to recall pub- 
lie interest to Scott, whose career has been 
rather overshadowed by that of the actors in 
the Civil War. 

In the i of Queen Victoria, by Eva March 


Tappan, Ph. D. pp. 354. Lee & Shepard, 80 
cents net. 


The author’s method in her historical sketches 
for boys and girls is well known. She applies 
it to the late Queen of England with a sympa- 
thetic and appreciative spirit and gives an 
wimirable idea of Victoria’s life and of her 
point of view. The book is rather personal 
and eulogistie than historical and the events 
are too recent to afford quite the proportion 
which would be desirable for a final life of the 
Queen for children. 


Barnes. 


pp. 


236, 


Napoleon Bonaparte by Wm. C. Sprague. 
A. Wessels Co., New York city. $1.00. 


A concise and at the same time interesting 
account of one of the greatest 
modern world leaders. Yet in 
spite of the author’s intended 
impartiality the glamour of Na- 
poleon’s military career holds 
his mind and has colored his 
narrative. An ideal life of 
Napoleon for boys would have 
further minimized the con- 
quests and emphasized Napo- 
leon’s civil accomplishments in 


law administration and build- 
ing. The pictures are mostly 


reproductions from French 
paintings glorifying the career 
of the conqueror. 
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NATURE BOOKS 


Orchard Land, by Robert W. 
112. Harper & Bros. $1.50 net. 


Chambers. pp. 


Large print and pretty illustrations, both in 


color and black and white, make a favorable 
introduction for this series of sketches from 
the life of wild creatures which have their 
homes in the near neighborhood of man. Mr. 
Chambers makes the creatures talk to the 
children with a fine sense of proportion and 
of humor, and has managed to introduce a 
considerable portion of natural history with- 
out ever allowing it to seem like learning or 
to become tiresome. 

Jim Crow’s Language, by Julia Darrow Cowles. 

pp. 118, T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 50 cents net. 
Lively stories of birds and animals for little 
children. Tricks of a tame crow, the experi- 
ences of children with dogs, companionship 
with the wild birds at hospitable doors in the 
winter time, the observation of wild creatures 
in winter walks and the like afford material 
for interesting and instructive chapters which 
children will enjoy. 

Trapper Jim, by Edwin Sandys. 

millan Co. $1.50 net. 
A new edition of an admirable outdoor book 
for boys, part narrative and part instruction 
in the way of wild life, which we praised in 
the early summer. 

Lord Dolphin, by Harriet A. Cheever. 

Dana Estes & Co. 40 cents net. 
\ story and deseription of the sea and sea 


pp. 441. Mac- 


pp. 97. 


From Kings and Ciaet 


McClure, Phillips & Co, 


foureagat. 19038, 
Y. Crowell & Co, 


From Jim Crow's Langeaae Lessons) 


bottom, put into the 
mouth of a dolphin 
which becomes for a 
little while an inmate 
of the New York Zoo- 
logical Gardens. The 
book has interesting 
illustrations and will 
both amuse and in 
struet little children. 


Four Boys on the 
tee by 
Frank . ellogg. 
pp. 319. Bealiterd 
ub. Co., Akron, 
$1.00. 
Not very great or 
very good literature, 
but full of suggestions 
about hunting and 
camping, in whieh 
wide-awake boys are 
sure to be interested. 
Slanginess and low 
ideas of commercial 
honor will cause care- 
ful parents to avoid 
the book. 


Ways of the Six 
Footed, by Anna 
Botsford Comstock. 
pp. 152. Ginn & Co. 


Sketches of the lives 
of insects written in 
the spirit of the evo- 
lutionary philosophy 
with a view of illus- 
trating the conditions 
of struggle which ex- 
ist at all stages of life. 
The book is well illus- 
trated, 

The Insect Folk, by 

Margaret Warner 


Morley. pp. 204. 
Ginn & Co. 


A study for very little 
children of four fami- 
lies of insects. The 
book is fully illus- 
trated by the author. 


eo pyright, 1903, 
ittle, Brown & Co, 


From Jack the Fore Dog 


Prince Yellowtop, by Kate’ Whiting Patch. 
pp. 95. L. C. Page & Co. 40 cents net. 


Pleasantly told nature stories—one for each 
month—suitable for children of the kinder- 
garten age. 
HISTORICAL TALES 
Through Three Cam: by G. A. Henty. 
pp. 373. Chas. Sostenee a Bona %1 20 net. 


With the Allies to Peking, by G. A. panty. 
pp. 353. Chas. Scribner's BORD. $1.20 net. 


No grown-up boy and no lover of boys can re- 
call that these posthumous volumes are the 
final contribution of the author to the amuse- 
ment and instruction of boys, without grate- 
ful memories and genuine regrets. Mr. 
Henty’s contributions to the history of the 
world run up into a prodigious number of vol- 
umes. There is, to say the least, a strong fam- 
ily resemblance among them. Nevertheless, 
the average has always been so high and the 
books themselves so manly, wholesome and 
interesting that we fear it will not be easy to 
discover another so successful a caterer to the 
tastes of boys. These two volumes deal with 
recent history. One bears slight marks of in- 
completion but each maintains the high aver- 
age of the whole series. 

At the Fall of Montreal, Edward Strate- 
meyer. pp. 312. Lee & Minera. $1.00 net. 
Always popular with the boys, Mr. Strate- 
meyer’s stories seem all alike to the blasé re- 
viewer. ‘This volume belongs to the Colonial 
series, and relates something of the history 

of the Conquest of Canada. 

ba awoed of Wasa by Chas. 8. Wood. pp. 
Around the campaign of General Wayne by 
which the control of Ohio by the Americans 
was determined, Mr. Wood has woven a story 
full of personal interest though somewhat en- 
cumbered by a multitude of vaguely described 
minor characters. 

With Flintlock and Fife, by Everett T. Tom- 
linson, pp. 356. W, A. W Wilde Co. $1.20 net. 
Concerns itself with one of the turning points 
of American history. The author succeeds in 
putting before the minds of his boy readers a 
fairly accurate and interesting picture of the 
campaign in which the French advance upon 
the British colonies was cheeked by Johnson 
and Lyman at Lake George, in the usual set- 

ting of personal adventure, 


VERSE 
The Grump, by Gerald Sichel. pp. 108. E. P. 
Dutton & Co, 50 cents 
A little book which tells the story of a dis- 
agreeable character and his well-deserved fate 
in bright-colored pictures and jolly rhymes 
by S. C, Woodhouse. The book is just the 
right size to slip into the we Sa! 
ood Land, by 


of a child. 
fleld Pub. Co., Akron, 'O. hie! Paw 


Pretty verses about children, on large 

with colored decorations, The pictures, 
Katharine H. Greenland, are printed in the 
strongly contrasting primary colors which 


.. 


so 


/ 
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little children are supposed to like. A book 
which bears careful reading better than most 
of its class. 

Li’l-Verses for—Li’l-Fellers, by George V. 
Hobart. pp. 124. Harper & Bros.” $1.40 net. 
Humorous verses about children, most of 
them in Western dialect of the kind made 
familiar by James Whitcomb Riley. They 
have both humor and pathos of a kind, and 
afford a realistic picture of life from a child’s 
point of view. We cannot, however, recom- 
mend putting a book in which small boys 
describe their fathers as ‘‘ Maw’s husband” 
into the hands of children. ‘he illustrations 
in color and black and white are unconven- 

tional and fit well with the verse. 
The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts, by H. Belloc. 
pp. 48. E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cents. 
Surprise is the element of fun in this book of 
amusing pictures and appropriately absurd 
rhymes. ‘The elders may find more entertain- 
ment than the children, but the incongruities 
and absurdities will please the youngsters 
also. 
More Goops and How Not to Be Them, by 
Gelett Burgess. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Gelett Burgess’s Goops are as amusing as 
ever. Their lessons of manners and morals 
are delightfully sugar-coated with jolly rhymes 
and amusing pictures. A book which chil- 
dren will enjoy and which their parents may 
laugh over with them to their mutual profit. 
The Golliwogg’s Circus, pictured by Florence 


K. Upton, verses by Bertha Upton. Longmans, 
Green & Go. $1.50 net. 


An English book of burlesque verses, gro- 
tesque pictures of dolls in circus postures. 
As Americans, we strenuously object to the 
partition of the Stars and Stripes as clothing 
for these absurd figures. 


FOLK AND FAIRY TALES 
Robin Hood, His Book, by Eva March Tappan. 


pp. 267. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 
In this book Miss Tappan has put the old 


folk tales and legends of Sherwood Forest 


into a single and consistent running narrative. 
The illustrations of the book are by Charlotte 
Harding, some of them in color, and all of 
them quite in the spirit of the familiar stories. 
A good book to introduce children:to a cycle 
of stories, allusion to. which is common in all 
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periods of English litera- 
ture. 


Dickon Bend the Bow, 


and Other W onder Tales, 
by_ Everett MeNeil. pp. 
175. Saalfield Pub. Co., 
Akron, O. $1.50. 


A book of fairy stories 
written simply and charm- 
ingly, just as, they were 
told to a group of the 
author’s little friends. I1- 
lustrations in color by Rob 
Wagner help to make an 
attractive book. 


The Giant’s Ruby, by 
Mabel Fuller Blodgett. pp. 
0. 


292, Little, Brown & 
$1.25 net. 
This book will prove a 
treat for children of all 
ages, with its fairies, elves 
and dwarfs. The stories 
are original and well told, 
andthe illustrations by 
Katherine Pyle are excep- 
tionally good. 
Six Giants and a Griffin, 
and Other Stories, by 
Birdsall Otis Edey. pp. 47. 


R. H. Russell, New York 

city. $1.25 net. 
Clever modern fairy stories 
with full-page  illustra- 
tions. The machinery is 
that of Fairy-land but the 
spirit of the tales keeps 
close to the realities of 
modern life. 

ZEsop’s Fables in Rhyme 

for Children, by Richard- 

son D. White and Marga- 


ret D. Longley. Saalfield 
Pub. Co., Akron, O. $1.25. 


Mr. Charles Livingstone 
Bull’s illustrations in color 
give its real interest to this 
book of fables. They are 
unequal but many of them are admirable. 
The rhymes are rather a dilution of the 
strength and simplicity of the original fables. 

Maisie and Her Dog Snip in Fairyland, by 


Bennett Musson. pp. 165. Harper & Bros. 
$1.30 net. 


A little girl and her dog make a journey to 
i Fairyland. The ma- 
chinery of the plot is 
quite modern; the ad- 
ventures are occasion- 
ally amusing and 
sometimes rather 
erude. Thecharm of 
the story for little 
children will be in 
the unexpectedness of 
the incidents. 


Nursery Tales, by 


Pe ne 


Copyright, 1903, 
L. C. Page & Co. 


L. L. Weedon. pp. 
119. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 50 cents. 


A pretty little book 
of five favorite fairy 
stories, illustrated in 
eolors by E. Stuart 
Hardy, making aneat 
and attractive num- 
ber of the Little 
Books for Little 
People series. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Ship of State, 
by Those at the 
Beaten: pp. 264. Ginn 
& Co. 

Brief sketches by 
men who know {the 
facts from the inside 
or by personal ex- 
perience of the prac- 
tical activities of our 
national Government. 
The article on the 
Presidency was writ- 
ten by Theodore 
Roosevelt before his 
accession to office. 
The illustrations are 
portraits and groups, 
or interiors illustra- 
tive of the text. =A 
good book for young 
Americans, both for 
interest, information 
and preparation for 
future citizenship. @& 


From Our Little Norwegian Cousin 


In Praise of Children 


In praise of little children I will say 

God first made man, then found a better way 

For woman, but his third way was the best. 

Of all created things the loveliest 

And most divine are children. Nothing here 

Can be to us more gracious or more dear. 

And though when God saw all his works were 
good 

There was no rosy flower of babyhood, 

’T was said of children in a later day 

That none could enter heaven save such as 
they. 


The earth, which feels the flowering of a 
thorn, 

Was glad, O little child, when you were born; 

The earth, which thrills when skylarks scale 
the blue, 

Soared up itself to God’s own heaven in you; 


And heaven, which loves to lean down and to 
glass 
Its beauty in each dewdrop on the grass— 
Heaven laughed to find your face so pure and 
fair, 
And left, O little child, its reflex there! 
—William Canton. 


The Book 


Little child, I pray you look 
Upon me, your friend the Book! 
I am wonderfully made; 

Leaves of paper smoothly laid, 
Each one printed bright and new, 
Telling something good to you; 
All together sewed and bound, 
Neat and tidy, strong and sound. 


Do not throw me here and there; 

Dog’s-ear not my corners fair! 

Do not wet your thumb to turn 

Pages; so the careless learn! 

Keep me neat and bright and clean, 

As you would yourself be seen; 

So you’ll meet a pleasant look 

Always, from your friend the Book! 
—Laura- E, Richards, in More Five Minute 

Stories. 
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The House of God" 


By Rey. 


The temple at Jerusalem stands as the 
symbol of what religion should be to a 
nation. What the house of Jehovah was 
to Israel the institutions of Christianity 
must be to our country, so far as the 
reverence of the people for these institu- 
tions goes, if our nation is to. have per- 
manent prosperity. The one achieve- 
ment of Solomon which entitles him to 
his place in the Hebrew Hall of Fame 
was the building and dedication of the 
temple. It stood in Israel and it stands 
in our land for: 

1. The covenant of God with the people. 
The building was magnificent, but its 
splendor was made significant. only by 
placing the ark init. The only thing in 
the ark was the Ten Commandments 
[v. 9]. The nation had begun its exist- 
ence by a solemn promise of all the peo- 
ple to obey that law [Ex. 24: 7, 8]. They 
accepted the promise of Jehovah that 
while they kept that law he would make 
them his own people [Ex. 19> 1-6]. It 
was on that covenant as a basis that 
the temple stood. When that covenant 
was broken by the king and _ the 
people then the nation started on its 
downward way to destruction [1 Kings 
11: 1-11]. 

In our nation the church is not de- 
pendent on the state nor the state on the 
chureh. But the principles of the old 
Hebrew law are wrought into our statutes 
and are the standards of righteousness by 
which we judge one another. We trust 
one another in society because we believe 
the people acknowledge obedience to this 
law, and because society is suffused with 
that love to others which the Son of God 
taught and illustrated. 

2. The place of prayer. Read the ded- 
icatory prayer of Solomon [1 Kings 8: 
22-52] to see what the temple was built 
for. The people did not pray.in it, for it 
was a little structure. But wherever 
they were they turned toward it when 
they lifted their thoughts to God. 

They looked to the temple when they 
pleaded a righteous cause against the 
wicked. The temple reassured them of 
the watchful care of God who kept covy- 
enant with his servants who walked be- 
fore him with all their heart. 

They looked to the temple when they 
confessed their sins and were moved by a 
power above as well as within them to 
abandon their wickedness and to live as 
honorable men and women should live. 

They looked to the temple when they 
felt that resolutions to abandon sin and 
live holy lives would fail them while the 
taint of their evil deeds and the impulse 
to unholy passion remained with them: 
‘and they sought forgiveness with con- 
fidence that grew as they gazed toward 
the house where God had manifested 
himself in a cloud of glory that filled it. 

They looked to the temple for deliver- 
ance from calamity before which alone 
they found themselves helpless. When 
wicked neighbors wronged them [vs. 31, 
82]; when their enemies assaulted and 
smote them down [vs. 33, 34, 44, 45); when 
their harvests failed because of drought 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Dec, 18, 
Fil Dedication of the Temple, Text, 1 Kings 8: 
3, 


A. E. Dunning 


[vs. 35, 36]; when famine, pestilerree and 
war threatened them fvs. 37-40] they 
sought God, and they found him beeause 
the temple witnessed to them that he had 
made a covenant with them, that his law 
must be obeyed, but that he would for- 
give those who were penitent. 


3. The bond of unity for the nation. It 


was because the people of Israel had one | 


God and one law and that these were 
represented to them by one building 
which they all could see, that they held 
together in the midst of nations far more 
numerous and far better equipped with 
armies and implements of war. When 
they went after other gods and adopted 
other religions and accepted other moral 
standards than those im the ark that 
stood in the most holy plaee, then the 
temple fell into decay and the nation 


also. The people came to distrust one 
another. They had no common place of | 


meeting where they diselosed to one an- 
other their hearts and purposes. 


had been undisturbed from without. 

4. The witness for God to other nations. 
While they kept their covenant the peo- 
ple believed the promise of God. While 
they believed it they made the temple the 
center of their life. 
was strong, it seemed to them a noble 
thing to be alive and maintain the nation. 
They testified to all the nations that 
Jehovah, who maintained their cause, 
was the one God and that there was no 
other, 

The Christian church is our temple of 
God. The Hebrew temple was made 
sacred by the ark of the covenant in it. 
The church is made sacred by the body of 
believers in Christ who worship in it. 
Those who'look on it asa place with a 
pulpit for a preacher to stand in, who 
measure their obligation to it by the 
degree of satisfaction they take in the 
sermon, miss its meaning. The church 
stands for the covenant of God with our 
nation. It is the magnet which draws 
the people together in a sense of depend- 
ence on God, intensified in times of dis- 
tress or peril, exalted when they are 
moved to thanksgiving for deliverance 
and for prosperity. It is the altar where 
the holiest emotions are kindled, where 
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the tenderest and purest relations of fam- 
ily life are sanctified, where the best that 
is in men is revealed to ene another, and 
where they consecrate themselves te the 
highest service for their fellowmen and 
for God. It is the living monument 
which witnesses to men that God is be- 
cause he is manifested im human lives. 
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our garments. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Children’s Prize Letters 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS 


I have just-finished Beautiful Joe, by Marshall 
Saunders. I like it because it tells how animals 
can be patient, and devoted to people whom they 
love, as well as we can. Every boy and girl that 
reads Beautiful Joe ought to be more kind to ani- 
mals. I like fairy tales, but Timothy’s Quest, 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol are more like true stories, and I 
like them better than imaginary stories. 

Oberlin, O. ELIZABETH G. (9 years.) 


Of all the books I have read, I recommend Black 
Beauty because it tells how a horse is treated un- 
kindly and how he feels about it. It also teaches us 
that dumb animals have feelings just as much as 
we have, though they do not express them. 

Newton Center, Mass. | FANNY C. (12 years.) 


I like Friends and Helpers very much—a book of 
stories, poems and photogr-phs of animals (espe- 
cially cats and dogs), written by Sarah J. Eddy. 
J like it because it tells how to treat animals and 
birds. 

Bridgton, Me. RuvH L. (9 years.) 


William J. Long’s School of the Woods. I like 
this book because it tells what he saw different 
animals and birds do in the wilderness. It teaches 
ms to be kind to animals, but some you can’t like; 
Kagax, the weasel, hunts just for the love of killing. 
‘The first chapter is on The Way to School.. It tells 
‘how mother animals teach their young. Another 
‘chapter is What the Fawns must know. They must 
‘know when to lie still,and when to follow the white 
flag. That is the mother’s tail lifted up, when she 
‘runs away from danger. A Lazy Fellow’s Fun is 
about Unk Wunk, the porcupine. He was full of 
‘beechnuts, and rolled down hill and got his spines 
‘all stuck with leaves to frighten other animals. I 
cannot tell you all about the book; read it, and find 
out about the rest. 

. Andover, Mass. GAYLORD G. (9 years.) 


Last summer I enjoyed School of the Woods, 
about the animals of the woods and the birds of the 
air. At the last it gives a very beautiful descrip- 
tion of the death of the, animals. It tells about the 
fawns, and the moose with its big antlers, and about 
the writer meeting a bear on a path on a mountain 
side, where there was water below and a steep 
precipice above. The man does not want to go 
back and the bear does not want to go either. So 
there they stay until the bear gets tired of waiting 
and climbs a tree near by to the cliff above. Then 
the man goes on his way up the path. . 
Alma, Kan. KENNETH K. (10 years.) 


School of the Woods. My book contains 364 pages 
‘and more than 200 illustrations. As I read I 
-almost forget that I am not in the wild kinder- 
-garten myself. I am reading my book the fourth 
‘time. My favorite chapter is about the mother and 
Yher fawns; how she teaches them to obey and es- 
scape danger. “Ihe School for little Fishermen is 
taught by the fishhawk. A lively time they have on 
‘the lake! No merits are given for catching dead 
‘fish, still-water fish, nor for luck, but only for catch- 
ing a nimble fellow right out of the surf. The hero 
of the book is Umquenawis, the mighty (the moose), 
Jord of the wilderness” and never afraid. I 
wanted to tell you about The Partridge’s Roll Call, 
Mooween, the bear, and many others, but you must 
just read it yourself, Mr. Martin—I know you would 
‘like it, é 

Appleton City, Mo. LOUIE W. 


Of all the books I have read I think | like best 
‘Thompson-Seton’s Wild Animals I Have Known 
and Lives of the Hunted. When I read those books 
it seems as though I could see Lobo and Blanca, 
‘Toto, who was a bob-tailed coyote, Silverspot, who 
‘taught the young crows, Redruff, who took care of 
his motherless children, the Pacing Mustang and 
Krag, the Kootenay ram. Then there was Raggy- 
lug, whose left ear was bitten by a snake, and 
Johnny Bear and Grumpy, his mother. There was 
only one of the animals that I did not like, and that 
-was Wully, because he wasn’t an honest dog. 

Brookfield Center, Ct. Dwicut F. (9 years.) 


SOME OLD-TIME BOOKS 


I want torecommend to you The Pilgrim’s Prog- - 


: whose author is Jahn Bunyan. Itis about the 
‘adventares a he ed Christian on his journey 
to the Gelestial City. Once he passed two lions, 
onee he fought with Apollyon, and once he passed 
two giants named Pope and Pagan. Once he was 


“put in a diingeon by Gfant Despair, from which he 


esecal a key called Promise. His friend Faith- 
ful ccos x the stake. I like it because it is 


 _an exciting and beautiful book. 


Arnold's Mills, R. I. MARIAN T. (9 years.) 


books I have read I like Robinson 
Reoileg ike best It is written by Daniel Defoe. 
‘It relates tie adventures of a young man who was 
‘shipwrecked and cast on a desert island and en- 
countered two earthquakes; and how he captured 
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Friday, a native of a neighboring island, and when 
Sailing around the coast in a small boat he rescued 
a party of nine men who had been shipwrecked for 
teh days and how they helped him build a big boat 
and tettirned home. 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y: SHELDON S. 


There is one book I like so well I am reading it 
for the fourth time. It is Swiss Family Robinson, 
by Johann Rudolph Wyss. It is about a family 
who were shipwrecked. The father, mother and 
four boys were the only ones not drowned. ‘They 
made a boat out of eight half-casks nailed to some 
planks, and loaded it with provisions, guns, ammu- 
nition, tools and canyas. Then they rowed to an 
uninhabited island near by. Their first home was 
in a tent made of sails. One night they were at- 
tacked by jaguars. Fritz shot one but the mother 
was so frightened they moved to another home up 
in an enormous tree. In the rainy season they 
lived in a big cave. The boys tamed a flamingo, 
a monkey, and an ostrich. Jack taught the ostrich 
to carry him on its back. I like this book because 
the boys had so many exciting adventures. 

Elgin, Iu. RALPH L. (10 years.) 

I think the best book I have read is Little Women. 
It is about four sisters, Meg, Jo, Amy and Beth 
March. I liked Jo best. The author is Miss L. M. 
Alcott. It is supposed to be Miss Alcott and her 
sisters—she is Jo. Laurie, the boy, was rich. It 
was a very nice book. 

Machias, Me. ANGELINE D. 


Little Women is my favorite book. I have read 
it six times and each time have found something 
new init. I like it because the people in it are so 
cheerful in their trials. Jo learns to control her 


The Prize Letters and the Award 


Here are the book letters—just as many 
of them as D. F. can possibly crowd in. 
Two or three nice ones exceeded the limit 
in length. The boy’s prize is awarded to 
Gaylord G., Andover, Mass., and the 
girl’s prize to Margaret K., Cambridge, 
Mass. If I had had my way there would 


have been about a dozen best boys, and two 
dozen best girls! 


temper, Amy is selfish but learns to think of others, 
Beth is the peacemaker, Meg wishes to live in the 
lap of luxury but has to be contented with being 
poor. I have never seen any of the newer books 
that I would like to read as many times as Little 
Women. 

Antrim, N. H. CARRIE K. 


I have been much interested in a book named 
Oliver Twist, by Charles Dickens. It was written 
to let the public know of the poverty and misery in 
London. It describes London, the workhouse sys- 
tem and many London characters. The people I 
liked best were Dr. Losberne, Mr. Brownlow, Mr. 
Grimwig, Naney, and above all Oliver himself. 
Those that did not please me were Mr. and Mrs. 
Bumble, Monks, the Artful Dodger, and most of all 
Fagin and Bill Sikes. 

Toronto, Canada. 


JAMES P. (11 years.) 
SOME LATER FAVORITES 


A book which I like very much indeed is Jolly 
Good Times at Hackmetack, by Mrs. Mary P. Wells 
Smith—the more because Hackmetack is a small 
town near us. [J wonder if it isn’t Warwick!— 
Mr. M.] We have spent our last two summers 
there, trying to find the places mentioned. It is 
about the family of Parson Strong seventy years 
ago. Becky and Dan are characters. The story de- 
seribes the Singing School, the Spelling Bee, the 
moving of the Parson’s house, the building of a new 
church, Becky’s ride to Boston, and other happy in- 
eidents. A sequel to the book is called More Good 
Times at Hackmetack. 

Orange, Mass. CHARLOTTE K. 


All the Young Puritan books are splendid, but 
the Young Puritans of Old Hadley is the very splen 
didest one. Mary P. Wells Smith is the author 
and she livesin Greenfield. In those old times they 
used to wear “sad-colored clothés,”’ and thought 
bright colors were sinful. Hannah had a red rib- 
bon which she used to admire etly, but when 
her mother discovered it she burned the “ scarlet 
gewgaw.” Pruda is the nicest: girl in the book. I 
wish she were alive now. Pelatiah was always in 
misehief. One time in chureh he pinched little 
Nathan who was asleep. Nathan jumped up, tipped 
over the bench and called right out loud, ‘* Some- 
thing stingeth me, mother! ” 

Cambridge, Mass. MARGARET K. (9 years old.) 


One of the most interesting books I have read is 
‘the Cuckoo Clock Dy Mrs. Molesworth. It is about 
the everyday life of a little girl, but is also a kind of 
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fairy story. Griselda was a motherless child who 
came to live with her aunts. Here she made the ac- 
quaintance of the cuckoo who lived in the elock. 
The cuckoo took Griselda to many places, as the 
Land of the Nodding Mandarins, Butterfly Land, 
and to the Other Side of the Moon. Then there 
were Griselda’s two aunts; Mr. Kneebreeches, her 
tutor; Doreas, the servant, and Phil and his mother. 
Iam sure this would please any little girl who likes 
fairy tales or the story of a girl’s life. 


Hyde Park, Mass. MABEL B. 


I have read many interesting books this year, but 
liked none better than Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch, by Alice Caldwell Hegan. I liked it because 
Mrs. Wiggs was so original, and because it is both 
funny and pathetic, so that one feels like laughing 
one minute and erying the next. Mrs. Wiggs was 
so unselfish and cheerful. She was always ready to 
divide her last loaf with her neighbor, and a favorite 
saying was, ‘‘ Looks like ever’thing in the world 
comes right, if we jes’ wait long enough! ” 

Sunderland, Mass. EpitTH H. 


SOME OTHER BOOKS 


This summer I read a book entitled 4 Strong Arm 
and a Mother's Blessing, by Elijah Kellogg. It told 
about a young man whose father broke down, and 
the young man left home to earn money for the 
family, and his mother gave him her blessing when 
he left home. He went to Portland, Me., earning 
his board on the way. Soon after he earned enough 
to go West; he came home, and all the family went 
West. The young man had a fine farm and pros- 
pered all because of his strong arms and his moth- 
er’s blessing. 


Canton, S. D. WILLIAM H, (12 years.) 


One of the most important books I ever read is Jn 
His Steps, written by Charles M. Sheldon. This 
book has drawn in my mind a clear conception of 
the necessity of walking in the Steps of Christ. If 
this was carried out there would certainly exist a 
paradise on earth. It teaches the evil effect of par- 
ticipating in anything contrary to the will of God. 
It shows how one may be prospered .if he arrange 
his business in the way he thinks Christ would eon- 
duct.it should He oceupy the same position. I wish 
more of our young people would read this book. 

Fisk Univ., Nashville, Tenn. CALVIN McK. 


A publisher gave me an unpublished book to read 
—The Door in the Book, by Charles Barnard. It is 
the style of Alice in Wonderland. <A little girl en- 
ters the Bible by an imaginary door and becomes 
acquainted with the familiar children of the Bible, 
like Joseph, Isaac, the sister of Moses [What was 
her name?—MkR. M.], Ishmael, David, the little maid 
of Syria, Samuel and the son of the Shunamite 
woman. I liked the part about Joseph best. But 
the whole book was most enjoyable because it is 
such an easy, pleasant way of getting to know the 
children of the Bible better. The book will be 
ready before Christmas. 


Brookline, Mass. CaARo K. (11 years.) 


Ihave read a book entitled Little Miss Boston, by 
H. A. Cheever. It was about a little motherless 
girl who lived with Marm Hitchins and Mrs. Lunt. 
They treated “ Tid” badly. She ran away from 
them and wandered about the streets till one night 
she came toa house aid saw an opening into the 
cellar. She squeezed into this and crept up stairs 
and came toa room with a little bed in it. When 
the people came home she told them the whole 
story of her life and they said she could live with 
them, and she was very happy. She named herself 
Miss Bessie Boston. I like the book because this 
little girl had such good manners. 

Michigan City, Ind. RUTH M. (8 years.) 


The book which I like is Four Winds Farm, by 
Mrs. Molesworth. It was so called because the 
East, North, South and West winds met there. 
Little Gratian Conyfer who lived at Four Winds 
Farm was an imaginative boy, and the winds were 
his friends and helpers. The East and North winds 
were for reproof, as opening his window in the 
morning when he should be up. The West and 
South winds were for his encouragement when he 
was discouraged. at school. One night he heard in 
bed the winds talking about his wasting time, and 
after that he noticed that he was behind others of 
his age at school, and realized that he must work if 
he was to do any good. 

Somerville, Mass. RutuH F. 

The Little Crusaders, by Eva A. Madden, is a 
lovely book for all children to read. It is all about 
the children’s crusade and the boy who got up the 
Crusade, and the experiences of a rich little girl 
who joined it. The author has taken such an in- 
teresting and uncommon subject and put it in sueh 
a nice way. CHARLOTTE W. (10 years.) 

Belleville, Newark, N. J. 


{I left out a lot of letters, because the page 
was full. They were beautiful Jetters, too, 


every one entitled to the prize, Committee or 
no Committee!—D, F.] , 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Children’s Fiction as an Introduction to Life 


Many a little child will listen with de- 
light while Jack kills giant after giant, 
or David slings the stone and cuts off 
Goliath’s head, or Samson slaughters 
hundreds of Philistines. He will refuse 
to listen to a tenderly pathetic story of 
the illness and death of another little 
child. It is not pain or death he is un- 
willing to hear about, but death and pain 
brought out of imaginary realms into the 
close contact of his own familiar world. 
To put the contrast as instructively as 
we can, let us imagine a perfectly normal 
and healthy but sensitive child revelling 
for an hour in the slaying of dragons or 
the victories, with tremendous slaughter, 
of some magic, legendary or Scriptural 
hero; and then taken without warning, 
to the deathbed of a playmate or a 
brother. Would he not receive a shock, 
the memory of which even a lifetime of 
experience might not wholly overcome? 

These are the facts, undisputed and in- 
disputable. Healthy children of tender 
age in civilized homes revolt from stories 
which make pathetic use of human suffer- 
ing and death, especially when they re- 
late to people in conditions of life with 
which they are familiar. But suffering 
and death without pathos, broadly treated 
as background or incident in a fiction 
world which they recognize as imaginary, 
only add a zest to their enjoyment. 
There is evidently an underlying princi- 
ple here which may be of use in the super- 
vision of our children’s education, shap- 
ing not only our decision about the books 
they are to hear or read, but also our 
plans for making them acquainted with 
the shadow side of earth’s life. For 
sooner or later it must be our necessity, 
if not our desire, to show them that 
within as well as without the guarded 
walls of the home, suffering and death 
exist as necessary elements of human 
experience. 

What then are the conclusions which 
we are to draw from the child’s sensitive- 
ness to immediate contact with death and 
sorrow, and his indifference to them in 
the fiction world where his imagination 
loves to dwell? Not, surely, the conclu- 
sion which so many unwise mothers draw, 
that little children are to have no intro- 
duction to the shadow side of life. That 
is not fair to the child, who needs to be- 
come acquainted with a true and not a 
false proportion of human experience. It 
involves, also, the grave risk of a sudden 
and overwhelming discovery which would 
cause acute suffering. It is cruel to 
bring up children in a fool’s paradise of 
artificial sunshine and hothouse flowers, 

Nor may we draw the opposite conclu- 
sion that knowledge of the cruelties and 
sufferings of the world, of sin and death, 
is to be forced in all its hard reality upon 
the mind of a little child in order that the 
unfledged soul may be hardened for its 
battles. That dire necessity of crowded 
tenements can never be the model for 
more happily situated homes. The true 
conclusion is that a large share of a little 
child’s acquaintance with the realities of 
life, including- especially its sorrowful 
realities, should be made in the sphere of 
the imagination, 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


The thought of death, which in the 
pathetic story overwhelms the child with 
a sudden sense of helplessness and fear, 
in the fairy tale, fable or adventure story 
drops into its true place and proportion 
as a normal incident of life. Jack and 
the Beanstalk, Robinson Crusoe, the 
Arabian Nights are wholesome interpret- 
ers of life and enlargers of knowledge 
for little children. The pathetic modern 
story and the old Sunday school library 
books, with their wrongly proportioned 
pictures of too frequently anzemic life and 
mawkish piety, are morbid, unwholesome 
and rightly distasteful to the minds of 
healthy children. 

Even a story which is not consciously 
pathetic may in the hard accuracy of its 
pictures do harm to the mind of an im- 
aginative child. For the child needs to 
possess himself of all the elements of life, 
but does not need that all shall at once 
be brought into close contact with his 
own personal experience in the small 
circle where thought and feeling are so 
intense and vivid. For the rest he must 
gather knowledge at arm’s length in that 
sphere of the imagination which, from 
the first days of knowledge, becomes an 
exercise ground of thought and feeling 
and a spirited and wholesome interpreter 
of life. 

Objections to this conclusion will be 
made from yarious quarters, and consid- 
eration of some of them will help to con- 
firm its value. It will be said that imag- 
inative fiction cannot be an interpreter 
of life because the scenes which it depicts 
are unreal and impossible. There are 
no giants, dragons, fairies or wandering 
princes nowadays, and, even if there 
were, the child’s real experience can have 
nothing to do with them. But this is 
the very reason why these stories are the 
best introduction for children to the facts 
of death and suffering. They delight and 
feed the child’s’ imagination as no real- 
istic tales can do, but also—and this is 
the essential point—they depict human 
life in its breadth so that the child can 
grasp it. If there were no humanity in 
these tales they would long ago have been 
forgotten. Their'very remoteness is their 
safety, for they can bring neither shock 
nor sorrow to unhardened sensibilities. 
In, fact, if there were no fairy tales we 
would be compelled to invent them, just 
to secure this combination of remoteness, 
charm and robust handling of the facts 
of death and pain. 

Another objector tells us that we must 
not allow the child’s pleasure in these 
fictions because they are nottrue. ‘Shall 
we allow our children to delight in lies?” 

This is nonsense, of course, but it is 
mischievous nonsense. Many a child of 
the Puritans has grown up with a starved 
imagination and an impoverished life be- 
cause his guardians neyer took the pains 
to distinguish between truth and fact. 
The incidents of Christ’s parables may, 
or may not have been facts, but they are 
eternally true to human nature and God's 
will. The incidents and characters of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress were never 
facts; but they are true to the laws which 
Bunyan made for his allegory. Cinder- 


ella and Little Red Riding Hood are not - 
biographies, but they are true to the laws — 
of the fairy tale. Truth in fiction is not — 
conformity to fact—no healthy child ever 
imagines it to be so—but it is conformity 
to the game which the story-teller and — 
the child are playing, just as truth in 
chess is conformity to the complicated — 
and artificial rules of the pieces and their 
moves. 

A third objector would refuse these 
folk and fairy tales because they are 
full of crudities and cruelties. ‘‘ Why 
not,” he asks, ‘“‘give the child stories 
of real life which shall introduce death 
and sorrow in true proportion and yet 
without crudity and cruelty?” 

The answer is that life is cruel and the 
child’s imagination crude. It is neces- 
sary both to represent life in its real 
proportions and to interest the child. 
If you draw the ways of men just as 
they are’in the sphere of the child’s own 
experience, you either shock his mind or 
pass beyond his range of knowledge. If 
you refine and select, you cease to be 
true to life. In a word, you must pass 
over to the sphere of the fairy tale or fail 
to combine interpretation and charm. 

I conclude, therefore, that fiction is the 
best interpreter of life for little children 
and that the first acquaintance with the 
hard facts of human experience is to be 
acquired in the world of the imagination. 
At this stage of life, folk and fairy tales 
are wholesome and necessary, while pa- 
thetic stories of real life are as unwhole- 
some as they are disagreeable. Even tales 
of sheltered life are, in my own opinion, 
of doubtful value. What the child needs 
is a robust handling of the whole of life 
with a due proportion of death and yil- 
lainy, having their moral in the body of 
the story and not attached asa tail. This 
need the wisdom of the ages and of every 
nation has supplied in folk and fairy tales. 
The child’s delight proves once more an 
index to his need and opportunity. 


Two Faithful Laymen 


Two veterans in the service of Boston Con- 
gregationalism* passed on to their reward last 
week. Mr. Anthony 8. Morss, who was 
eighty-one years old, had for more than half a 
century been connected with the old First 
Church, Charlestown, and much of that time 
one of its officers. He had been engaged in 
the hardware business on Commercial Street. 
since 1844. He served the city and state in 
various public trusts and honored by his faith- 
ful life the whole body of churches. — 

Hon. Ezra A. Stevens was in another branch 
of the same trade as that of Mr. Morss. He 
died at his home in Malden, Noy. 24, at ie 
age of seventy-six. Mr. Stevens ¢€ 
business in Boston in 1870, coming from Ports- 
mouth, N. H., where he had served oe 
board and had represented the elty in 
state legislature. In Malden he n oe 
prominent in public affairs and 
member of the Massachusetts Hous 
sentatives. He was for a — 
in the First Congregational 1 
corporate member of the American Board. 

Both these honored psa ” 
members of the Boston Ce lo 
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Closet and Altar 


THE CHILDLIKE HEART 


And He called a little child, and set, him 
in the midst of them and said, Verily ib 
say unto you, Except ye turn and become 
as little children ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. 


I very often think, with sweetness and 
longings and pantings of soul, of being a 
little child, taking hold of Christ, to be 
led by him through the wilderness of this 
world.—Jonathan Edwards. 


God made a little child; so fair he was 
The angels might have learnt of hima grace; 
Nor gall nor guile were in him; heart and 
face 
One image bore of innocence. Alas! 
That e’er to evil aught so pure should pass. 
Long years rolled by, and of the child no 


trace 

Was left, save in Love’s memory; in his 
place 

A man self-doomed, viewing hell as through a 
glass. 


Ashes for beauty! for the light of day 

Dark dreams, strange wanderings 
regions sad. : 

Then God took pity on His work defiled, 
And, seeing that in himself no power he had 

Of resurrection from the mire and clay, 

God changed him back into a little child. 

—The Quiver. 


into 


O my Father, if I but felt assured that 
I should be a little child, then would I 
neyer mourn the loss of my first child- 
hood, nor fear the coming on of my old 
age.—Norman Macleod. 


Childlikeness, in its Scriptural sense, 
is a perfectness of trust, a resting in a 
Father’s love, a being borne on in its 
power, living in it—it means a simplicity 
which resolves all into the one idea of 
lowly submissiveness to One in whom it 
lives; a buoyancy of spirit which is a 
fountain of joy in itself, always ready to 
spring forth afresh brightly and happily 
to meet the-claims of the present hour; 
. .. &@ resting contented in one’s lot, 
whatever that lot may be; a singleness 
of intention; a pliancy, a yielding of the 
- will, a forgetfulness of self in another’s 
elaims.—T. T. Carter. 


The reason why you do not trust Him 
more is that you obey Him so little. If 
you would only ask what God would have 
you to do, you would soon find your con- 
fidence growing.—George Macdonald. 


O Lord, we thank Thee that Thou 
hast revealed Thyself to babes and to 
_ the weak and simple of the earth. 
Thou att unsearchable and yet the 
child’s heart may know and dwell 
with Thee. Thy words are deep, so 
that the wisest man cannot read all 
of their meaning, and yet they speak 
to the hearts of Thy little ones so 
that they hear and trust. Keep us 
from the false subtleties of the world’s 
wisdom, that we may feed upon Thy 
pure word in childlike faith. Suffer 
‘us not ay a cumber our lives with many 
-* we be content with 
such things ‘as -Chou hast provided, 
pe > Thee as our true joy 
and wealth. So may our hearts be at 
peace in the midst of the world’s 
troubles through the indwelling of 
‘Thy Spirit a the faith of Christ our 


Lord. Amen. 
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The Happy Consummation in 
Boston Congregationalism 


BY SAMUEL B. CAPEN 


For nearly twenty years we have been dis- 
cussing in various forms the general question 
of church extension in Boston vicinity. An 
address was given on this subject before the 


Congregational Club as long ago as 1885. We 
considered it again in 1890 and 1892. The 


underlying thought in all these discussions 
has been a feeling of dissatisfaction with our 
present organizations and with what we were 
doing practically. As has been pointed out 
many times, our Boston churches have been 
organized in three conferences and the men 
in each conference almost never meet the men 
in the other two. Although living in the same 
city we are practically strangers. The thought 
continually in mind in these repeated discus- 
ions has been somehow to get closer together. 
For a little time we had a joint committee of 
three each from three different organizations 
to have in some sense an oversight over this 
territory, and propose plans when anything 
needed to be done to strengthen our denomi- 
national interests. There was, however, lit- 
tle practical result from this method. It did 
not originate in the churches and was not in 
close touch with them. 

About ten years ago, however, a movement 
was started which has by regular evolution 
brought us to the present happy consumma- 
tion. At one of the meetings of the Congre- 
gational Club, in 1892, a member proposed the 
forming of a new association with two objects 
in mind, Municipal Reform and Church Ex- 
tension in Greater Boston. The time seemed 
ripe and in a few weeks the Pilgrim Associa- 
tion was formed of the pastors and a few lay- 
men from each of the city churches. This as- 
sociation for a year or two had before it this 
twofold work, and held public meetings. It 
was decided, however, to divide this work, 
turning over that which had to do with civic 
matters to the new Municipal League and that 
which related to church extension to another 
new organization to be called the Congrega- 
tional Union of Boston and Vicinity. The 
Pilgrim Association thus completed its mis- 
sion and was disbanded. The new Congrega- 
tional Union had not only a real mission but 
it happily enlisted the interest and enthusiasm 
both of older and younger men, suchas S. C. 
Darling, S. C. Bushnell, C. E. Kelsey, S. B. 
Carter, Charles Liffler, E. S. Woodbury, H. A. 
Bridgman and a number of others. 

Without any noise or flourish of trumpet 
this organization has been most useful, help- 
ing to plant and foster several enterprises 
which are now most hopeful. To strengthen 
this work and to bring it into still closer touch 
with the churches, and at the same time bring 
the Congregational churches in our three con- 
ferences closer together, this new Union 
Conference has been now formed. To Rey. 
W. R. Campbell especially our churches are 
under great obligations for this new plan. 
The five commissioners appointed are the 
representatives through the conferences of 
all the churches, and having the Congrega- 
tional Church Union as its agent, are in a 
position to do what needs to be done as no 
other body has ever been able to do in the past. 

When the Leyden Congregational Church 
was organized in Brookline in November, 1896, 
I had the honor to convey to it the greetings 
of the Boston Congregational Church Union, 
and to say that ‘‘ when there are new sections | 
being built over, should not the churches as a | 
whole through the union be interested to see | 
that the new chapel is provided speedily? If | 
I may borrow an illustration, suppose in our 
late Civil War, instead of the states putting 
their troops together and making one army to | 


be moved and used as a whole and for the 
whole, each state had had its own. By and | 
by the loyal men in the army of Maryland | 
are beaten back by the invaders and drift | 
northward. But we say: ‘Shame, go back to | 
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your post, we have men enough now to defend 
New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
No matter if your place is not so comfortable, 
go back. Where is your patriotism?’ ‘ But,’ 
ery the brave fellows, ‘we .are starved out.’ 
‘That is unfortunate,’ we reply, ‘but every 
state must defend itself and we do not need 
you here and we do not want you here.’ No, 
we did not fight our war through to a success 
in that way. We had one army and one com- 
mon interest, and we won by pooling our is- 
sues and keeping together. We shall conquer 
our cities for Christ when our churches no 
longer look out chiefly for themselves, but 
when we get together, and in harmony and 
co-operation with sister denominations, fight 
as a unit the one foe.’”’ What was said seven 
years ago is a truth which, I believe, ought 
to be emphasized today. 

The organization of this new Union Con- 
ference with its five commissioners is to most 
of us a happy consummation, after nearly 
twenty years of discussion and growth. The 
fear of centralization which exists in a few 
minds is, I think, unnecessary. Our perils in 
this vicinity have been in laying too great em- 
phasis upon our independency; it is a hopeful 
sign when we can so heartily get closer to- 
gether. The local church will ever in the last 
analysis be its own master to do as it will, 
and we need not fear any body of commission- 
ers who can be turned out of office in one 
short year. May the president of the old 
Pilgrim Association, and an officer in the 
Congregational Union from the beginning, be 
allowed to give this motto for the new Union 
Conference and its commissioners, ‘‘ Formed 
to serve.’’ 


Biographical 


REV. HENRY W. PARKER 

Fifty years ago, Henry Webster Parker, then a 
young man thirty-one years of age, gathered the 
nucleus of what is now one of Brooklyn’s strongest 
ehurches. Though not installed, he was then recog- 
nized pastor; and Central Church owes him much 
for his two years of faithful service. Dr. Parker 
has now passed to his reward, and his funeral sery- 
ices were conducted last week at Flushing, L. L., by 
Central’s present pastor, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 
Dr. Parker’ s pastorates included churches in Au- 
rora, N. Y., and New Bedford, Mass. The last 
years of his life were spent in teaching and in edi- 
torial work. 


The report of the centennial celebration of Mont 
Vernon, N. H., has been printed and can be pro- 
cured for twenty-five cents from W. B. Rotch, Mil- 
ford, N. H. The pamphlet is enriched with scenes 
in the picturesque town and by portraits of the 
speakers, which accompany their addresses. Those 
by Rey. C. C. Carpenter and Mr. H. Porter Smith 
are full of bright and tender memories of special 
interest to allinterested in the Mont Vernon church. 


THE oe RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Dec. 6, Sunday. © Diverse Gifts—One Spirit.— 

1 Cor. 12: 4-30. 

Variety in unity is the human ideal as unity 
in variety is the divine purpose. By what 
seems a paradox, it is to be attained through 
the development of individuality. The body 
of Christ is larger than we dream. We help 
God most when we use to the full the special 
talents he has given. The best Christian is 
most himself in order to serve others. 


Dec. 7. The Law of Love.—1 Cor, 12: 31; 13: 

1-13. 

Spiritual ambition can only be satisfied by 
love. ‘* The good is the enemy of the best.” 
Many a man has set his heart upon gifts of 
service and failed because he forgot the in- 
forming spirit of love which alone can make 
them great. An unloving preacher may win 
admiration; but never self-surrender. With- 
out love ‘‘I am nothing.” In these negatives 
and positives Paul builds up a picture, still 
practical for men in every walk of life. Love 
cannot grow apart from recognition of the 
brotherhood. And it absorbs and completes 
at last the highest virtues of our individual 
half-vision, faith and hope. 


Dec. 8. Paul’s Gospel.—1 Cor. 15: 1-11. 

This is an enlargement of the two-word 
ereed of 1 Cor. 1: 23, ‘‘ Christ erucified.”” The 
new element is the resurrection, already sug- 
gested, since the short creed implies a living 
Christ. Paul believed in the organie connec- 
tion of the old revelationand the new. Christ 
is not isolated in time. Note the emphasis 
upon the witnesses of Christ’s resurrection. 
These beliefs were cast as leaven into the Ro- 
man world. Nor has our human thinking 
through the centuries been able to get behind 
or beyond them. 


Dee. 9. 
12-29. 
Our Lord’s sacrifice for sin is complete, but 

not his work for sinners. He has still to fin- 
ish his work within the church before he can 
present it, ‘‘a glorious church, not having spot 
or wrinkle or any such thing.’”’ Such a work 
requires a living Christ. Note that in Ephe- 
sians he presents this holy Church to himself, 
here to the Father. Christ is the first fruits— 
humanity’s harvest offering to God. Without 
his resurrection we have conjectures and hopes 
of immortality—nothing more. All beyond 
the grave is of promise and of hope. We be- 
lieve that we shall live in him. 


Dec. 10. The Risen Body.—1 Cor. 15: 30-49. 

To each seed a body of its own. The law of 
appropriateness, of adaptation to environment, 
governs the life tocome. We shall havea real 
body, human, because we are men; a body, 
conditioned, but not cramped, by the attain- 
ments of our mortal bodies. Until we know 
the environment it is idle to speculate upon 
the nature and powers of the spirit’s instru- 
ment. Other creatures seem to have senses 
of which we know nothing, why may not the 
risen body have twenty senses as well as six? 


Christ’s Resurrection.—1 Cor. 15: 


Dee. 11. 
50-58. 
Put aside the sad associations of these 

words, so often heard in sorrow, and read 

them as a pledge of immortality. Why should 

God’s children weep for victory? Practical 

always, and intent on righteousness, Paul 


Putting on Incorruption.—1 Cor, 15: 


turns from this burst of triumphant expecta- | 


tion to urge patience and energy. 


Dec. 12. Longing for His People.—Phil. 1: 

1-11. 

Paul had all his spiritual children ‘‘in his 
heart”’ like a good pastor, but chiefly these 
people of Philippi. Here Europe opened to 
him as a field for Christ. Here he suffered 
and made friends who alone were admitted to 
be helpers of his purse. Note the personal 
tone all through this epistle. 
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Boys and Girls 


“T’m awful glad I’m not a girl,” 
Said John, 

“To wear a skirt and shake my curls, 
And tie pink ribbons on. 


“T’m awful glad Iam a boy,” 
Said John, 

** To play baseball, be sensible, 
And have a gun.’”’ 


**Pshaw, I don’t care,” Belinda said, 
** Maybe I’ll wed an earl! 
Besides, its much more ladylike 
To be agirl.” . 
—Florence Wilkinson, in Kings~and Queens. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 7, 
10.30 A. M.; subject, Possibilities of the Printed Page; 
speakers, Rev. H. A. Bridgman and Dr. E. M. Bliss. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


CUTLER—METCALF—In Ashland, Mass., Nov. 25, by 
Dr. F. E. Emrich, Rev. Frederick M. Cutler, of Edgar- 
town, and Lillian M. Metcalf.- 

DUNBAR—SANBORN— * «ua; nolia, Mass., Noy. 16, by 
Rey. M. W. Stackpole, E-ye:t W. Dunbar and Bessie 
H. Sanborn, both of Magnolia. 

WHITNEY—WRIGHT—In Bo:ton, Mass., Noy. 18, by 
Rev. George F. Wright, Simeon Zz Whitney and Annie 
E. Wright. 


Deaths 


The anaes Sor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


AVERY~—In Athol, Mass., at the home of his son, Rev, 
William F. Avery, aged nearly 77 yrs. He had held 
pastorates in Sparta, Wis., Lanesboro and Huntington, 

ss.,and Middlebury, Ct. 

AVERY—In Wayne, Pa., ere 14, Curtis Lord Avery, 
in his ninety-fourth year. orn in Groton, Ct., June 1 
1810, in 1833 he went to Mansfield, O., and entere 
Ht pee mercantile life. Always anti-slavery he was one 
of the founders of the First Congregational Church in 
Mansfield—in 1835—and for thirty years a prominent 
member. He was active in assisting escaping slaves, 
and in the Civil War gave his only son to the service of 
his country. In 1864 the son died on the James River. 
In 1866 Mr. Avery removed to Springfield, O., but did 
not engage in business. The last twelve years of his 
life were spent at Wayne, Pa. He often said he was 
only waiting the Master’s call. He was buried at 
Mansfield, O., Bene 18, 1903. “ With long life will I 
satisfy him, and show him my salvation.” 

BINGHAM—In Honolulu, H. I., Minerva B., wife of Dr. 
Hiram Bingham, — 69 yrs. For more than forty-six 
years Dr. and Mrs. Bingham have been missionaries of 
the American Board. 


MILLS—In Montclair, N. J., Noy. 3, suddenly, George H 
Mills, aged 78 yrs. 

MILLS—In Montclair, N, J., Nov. 14, Mary B., widow of 
George H, Mills and daughter of the late Peter smith 
of W. Andover. 


OSGOOD—In Bluehill, Me., Noy. 16, Rev. Edward R. 
Osgood, aged 78 yrs. 

SEWALL—In Burlington, Mass., Nov. 16, Samuel Sewall, 
son of the late Rev. Samuel Sewall, aged 83 yrs., 11 
mos.,18 dys. He was descended from Judge Samuel 
Sewall and Rey. Joseph Sewall of the Old South, and 
from Rey. Henry Dunster of Harvard Shams Three of 
his ancesters were ministers of the church in Burling- 
ton and he served as deacon for a long period and as 
church clerk for thirty-four years. 

WATTS—In Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 11, Albert Watts, senior 
deacon and for over thirty-four years a faithful mem- 
ber of First Church, Atlanta. 
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REV. ROBERT GEORGE STEPHEN McNEILLE 
Rev. R. G. S. MeNeille, a well-known ~~ toy 
clergyman, died at Roselle, N. J., Oct, was born 
tn Philadelphia, April 1, 1541, and from Yale 
n . ter leay co! rr was 
admitted to the bar Philade — formed the 


law ership of MeNeille & his partner being 
the fate Jesse’ Cox of Chicag. ‘After ‘2 few years he 
returned to New Haven and at the theolog- 


ical seminary. During his college course he was the 


founder of the Bethany Mission and ent of 
the Sunday school; and during his se course he 
led the mission of the Center Chureh, which was or- 


nized into the Humphrey Street Ch he _ being 
he first tor. A six years’ torate in Porter 
Church of Brockton, Mass., followed. In 1878 he went. 
to Bridgeport, Ct., and was pastor of the South Church 
for more than sixteen years. During these oo 
much positive work was accomplished, both In the im- 
rovement of the church oe and the en 
ng of the cannes 1 he: ae ag res- 
ignation in Bridgeport, and he ht ith in fruit 
raising in North Carolina. Re to Connecticut, | 
he was for two years pastor of the church in Unionville, 
but his health was far from perfect, and he was com- 
polled to relinquish all ministerial work. He removed 
a) 


Dr. MeNeille was a warm and oe ae friend, a. 
student of remarkable grasp of intell a brilliant 
preacher and an organizer of unusual abilities. His. 
charity was —— and widespread and his hospital- 
ity most cordial. He loved travel and could 
speak several languages. His friends are everywhere. 

e had little regard for traditions buta eo regard 
for the truth. e was buried Cet, 22, Evergreen 
Cemetery, New Haven. J. 8.1. 


MRS. W. N. STEVENS 


Mrs. Lamira Wales Stevens, wife of the late Rey. Wil-. 
liam N, Stevens, died Noy. 14, at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. H. Z. Coles, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Mrs. Stevens was bornin Hinsdale, Mass., Aug. 1, 1826. 
Early in life she became an earnest Christian, and united 
with the Congregational church, Windham,O. Attwenty-- 
five, she was married to Rev. W. N. Stevens. They la-. 
bored in pari~hes in Indiana, W and Minnesota. 
EA ye years ago, while pastor of the tional 
church in Rochester, Minn., Mr. Stevens di turn-- 
ing to Ohio, Mrs. Stevens took her membership to the 
church at Windham, and remained in its fellowshi 
until her decease. In April, 1896, she came to We: 
Roxbury to live in the hospitable home of her son-in-law, 
Mr. H. Z. Coles. With rare tenderness and devotion, 
her daughters, Mrs. Coles and Dr. Stevens, have minis— 
tered to her in her ener en illness. In personal char-- 
acter, Mrs. Stevens was devoted and courageous. Her 
Christian life was full of trust and service, which were 
a | revealed in -her domestic and social relations. 
She loved the Christian iter of the church, and 
she has left many fnends who look upon her as a true- 
saint of God, whose Christian hope has already received. 
some of its ever increasing reward. 


Rheumatism 


- a rack on which you need not suffer 
ong. 

It depends on an acid condition of the 
blood, which affects the muscles = 
joints, causes inflammation and pain, a 
results from defective digestion and a. 
pie action of the liver, kidneys and 
skin. 

Sciatica, lumbago and stiff neck are 
forms of it. 

“* Hood’s Sarsaparilla has cured me of rheu- 
matism. I was so I could not lift anything and. 
my knees were so stiff I could y get up or 
down stairs. Since taking- bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla I have never felt a symp- 
tom of rheumatism, and I glad] recommend. 
Hood’s for this disease.’ . Harrie 
TURNER; Bolivar, Mo. Lee 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and Pills 


Neutralize the acidity of the blood, per- 
fect digestion and radically and perma- 
nently cure rheumatism. fines 


BED WISDOM 


The lowest price is too high a price to 
pay for those Brass Bedsteads made of thin, 
weak tubing which will dent at the slightest 


touch. 


For they will lose both their form and 
They are 
far inferior in value to the honest bedstead 
of iron, trimmed with brass sockets and 
huskings, which sells for a much lower 
figure, yet combines equal beauty with great 


their finish in a month’s service, 


permanence. 


If you care to, buy an honest Brass Bedstead for the lowest figure at which 
they are sold by any store in this country, we urge you to see our present exhi- 
bition which is marked by large variety of styles at exceptional prices. tr, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


O25, 
r i 
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“BETTER SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS” 


New 
Testimonials 


References 
by Permission 


‘* During the past six years I have had the opportunity, both as superintendent 
and pastor, to follow the use of the Bible Study Union Lessons in schools of varied 
types. I believe that they create a wholesome appetite for Bible study anda love 


‘for the Bible as the text-book of the Christian life. 


They satisfy the bright pupil and hold him to the Sunday-school. 


Scholars who continue in these courses for a number of years gain actual knowledge of the great sweep of Bible history and 
vivid impressions of the unfolding truth of God’s progressive revelation. Thus they fit teachers and church workers, as well 
as sound the call to personal confession of the Master. The distinctly spiritual phase of the coming Sunday’s lesson may with 
profit be used as the topic of mid-week prayer service. This helps to solve the problem of attendance on this service and 
unifies the church around a central theme of prayer and thought.’’— Rev. F. D. Elmer, First Baptist Church, Winsted, Conn. 


“«T consider the Bible } 


Study Union Lessons far 
superior toanything yet 
published, for a practi- 
cal systematic course of 
study. They are the 
only feasible series for a 
‘graded Bible school. 
Whenwe first intro- 
duced them seven years 
ago there was consider- 
able opposition. After 
the first year, and ever 
since, the vote to con- 
tinue them has been 
STRICTLY UNANI- 
MOUS.’’—Rev. N. E. 
Fuller, Congregational 
Church, Corning, N. Y. 


“Thave used the 
Bible Study Union Les-= 
sons for almost ten 
years. Inmy judgment 
they have no equal. 
They have succeeded in 
interesting children in 
the study of the Bible 
who were never inter- 
ested before.’’—Rev. 
Wm. MacCormack, All 
Saints Church, Pasadena, 
Cal. ’ 


**Wonderfulenthu- 
siasm is aroused by the 
use of the Bible Study 
Union Lessons. Re- 
cently more than one 
hundred were added to 
the church, about one- 
half that number from 
the Sunday-school.’’— 
Rev. I, J. Spencer, Chris- 
tian Church, Lexington, 
Ky. 


‘**We have used the 
Bible Study Union Les- 
sons for ten years and 
in every way they are 
most satisfactory. The 
use of this method de=- 
monstrates its practical 
character and spiritual 
power.’’—Rev. T. P! 
Sawin, D. D., First Presby- 
terian Church, Troy, N. Y. 


‘“‘Three years ago we 
gave our order some- 
what under protest, 
fearing that the lessons 
would not prove satis- 
factory to our pupils. 
A trial of them has 
changed our opinion and 
we find that they give 


general satisfaction to 4 


teacher and pupil alike. 
They are well suited to 


Connected and Graded Bible Study 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION LESSONS 


Rev. E. BLAKESLEE, Editor 


Circylation Larger and More Rapidly Increasing Than Ever 


For thirteen years these lessons have led the way, and are now generally acknowl- 
edged to be the best for practical Sunday-school use. We, however, design the new 


Old Testament Biographical Series 


for 1904 to be “far and away better than any that have preceded it.” It is issued in 
four courses, with seven grades and three teacher’s helpers, making the most complete, 
most scientifically arranged, and best outfit ever offered for Sunday-schools, namely : — 


Children’s Boys and Girls Young People’s Adults’ 
Course Course Course Course 


BIBLE.TRUTHS HEROES OF PATRIARCHS, KINGS, | OLD TESTAMENT 
AND STORIES ISRAEL AND PROPHETS TEACHINGS 


Stories suggest- Groups of stories Connected biography Practical and doc- 
ing truths; in | about great men; in | and its teachings; in | trinal topics for dis- 
two grades and | two grades and a | two grades and a | cussion; in one grade 
a Helper, for | Teacher, for the Jun- | Manual, for the Sen- | with the Manual, for 
Primary classes. | ior Department. ior Department. Bible classes. 


These courses are all based on the same Scripture sections and combine grada- 
tion of material with unity of subject. They meet the present widespread demand 
for connected and graded Bible study, and can be used successfully in any school, 


ePeGited co che BOYS AND GIRLS’ STORY COURSE isnstaerecs: 


NOTES BY DEAN SANDERS AND DR. MORCAN 


It gives us great pleasure to announce that weekly notes, giving the historical 
setting of the lessons, by Dean FRANK K. SANDERS, Yale University, and exposi- 
tions of their practical and religious teachings by Dr. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, 
Northfield, Mass., will be published during 1904 in “7he Watchman,” of Boston; “ The 
Examiner,” and “Christian Work and Evangelist,” of New York; “Zhe Standard,” 
and “Zhe Christian Century,” of Chicago, and probably other leading papers. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


For schools that prefer New Testament lessons in 1904, we recommend our LIFE 
OF CHRIST series. /¢ gives a connected and complete view of Christ’s life in a year’s 
lessons from the four Gospels, is fully illustrated, and is exceedingly attractive and inter- 
esting. The International lessons for 1904 give a partial outline of Christ’s life from 
the first three Gospels during the first six months of the year, and the history of the 
divided kingdom of Israel during the last six months. 


For further information, free specimen copies, etc., address 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
95 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Our schoolhasused ‘‘The Bible Study Union ‘‘The system has been 
the Bible Study Union Lessons are in my opinion the found a great advance in two 


the use of any school Graded Lessons for the best Sunday-school lessons things, getting more work in 


desiring a comprehen- 
sive and at the same 
time a thorough study 
of the Bible.’’—Mr. 
Henry E. Rees, Trinity 
Church Sunday-school, 
Hartford, Conn. 


past year in six of its published. We have used preparation from the scholars 
eight departments and them for several years and and giving a far more con- 
with anever increasing found them admirable. I secutive and comprehensive 
interest and success.’’ commend the use of them on understanding of the scrip- 
—Rev. Alexander Lewis, every possible occasion.’’— tures. We like them.’’—Rev. 
D."D., Pilgrim Church, Rev. D. W. Woods, Jr., Presby- Henry Faville, First Congrega- 


Worcester, Mass. terian Church, Gettysburg, Pa. tional Church, La Crosse, Wisc. 


“The Bible Study 
Union Lessons seem to 
me unsurpassed. We 
have used them with 
increasing satisfaction 
and interest for the past 
ten years.’’— Rev. Oliver 
D. Sewall, Superintendent 
Harvard Church Sunday- 
school, Brookline, Mass. 


“TI can heartily say 


j that never have I used 


a series of lessons that 
has givensuchuniversal 
satisfaction. Increased 
interest and better 
work, to say nothing of 


the effect in develop- | 


ment of religious life and 
character, have marked 
the year.’’—Reyv. J. H. 
Wilson, Grace Church, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


“It gives me great 
pleasure to say that 
Plymouth Church has 
used the Bible Study 
Union Lessons for five 
years with increasing 
satisfaction. It is a 
sensible, logical, com- 
prehensive course, 
moving over the field 
of Bible truth system- 


f atically and in a thor- 


ough and interesting 
manner.’’— Rey. L. H. 
Hallock, D. D., Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn. € 


‘*For twenty years I 
have been actively in 
the business of Sunday- 
school work, I believe 
in it. I give time and 
thought to it. But my 
satisfaction in the work 
has been more than 
doubled since we intro- 
duced your lessons. It 
has distinctly lifted up 
the work of Bible study 
in our Sunday-school 
on to a higher plane.’’ 
— Rev. Philo M. Sprague, 
Rector St. John’s Church, 
Charlestown, Mass. 


‘*We have used your 
system for several years 


} with growing interest. 


I do not think that either 
teachers or scholars 
could be induced to 
return to the old 
methods. We havealso 
used your system in our 
mission school, made 
up ofmany nationalities, 
and it has worked as 
wellthere as in the 
church school.”’"—Rev. 
L. W. Phillips, D. D., 
Church of the Redeemer, 
New Haven, Conn. 


**We have used the 
Blakeslee Graded Les- 
sons for six years, and 
I know that both 
teachers and scholars 
are doing better work 
than was done under 
the old system.’’— Rey. 
T. P. McClelland, United 
Congregational Church, 
Newport, R. I. 


READ THESE TESTIMONIALS. 


Record of the Week 


Calls 

AYER, Epw. P., Easton, Ct.,to N. Guilford. Ac- 
cepts. 

BAILEY, J. WEBSTER, Plymouth Ch., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., to presidency of State C. E. Society. Accepts. 

BEALE, CHAS. H., Lmmanuel Ch., Roxbury, Mass., 
to Grand Ave. Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

BENNETT, WM. R., Darlington, Wis., has not ac- 


cepted the call to Marion, Ind. 
CHAMBERLAIN, HORACE W., Priest River, 
Newport, Wn. Aceepts, and is at work. 


Ida., to 


DERRICK, THOs. H., accepts call to McHenry, N. D. | 

Durr, CHAsS., Toronto, Ont., to Parkdale Ch. Ac- 
cepts. 

EASTMAN, GEO. P., Second Ch., Millbury, Mass., 
accepts call to Orange, N. J. 

EISENHART, WILSON, Richmond, Ky., to Franklin, | 
N.Y. Accepts. 

HARDENDORF, CHAS. W., Madrid, N. Y., to East 
Rockaway. Accepts. 

HELSER, Mrs. MARY A. (lic.), Sargent and Wes- | 


cott, Neb., 
HENDLEY, 


to Bruning and Strang. 
HARRY B., 


Accepts. 
lately of Steilacoom, Wn., 


accepts call to Plymouth Ch. and Center St. Mis- | 


sion, Tacoma, and is at work. 

HUBBELL, FRED’K M., Elkhorn, 
N.D. Accepts. 

HvuTTON, MILTON L. (Meth.) 
Lake Ch., Seattle. 

IORNS, BEN.J., Turtle River, Minn., 
and adjacent logging camps to his parish. 

JONES, CHAS. A., Kane, Pa., 
missionary superintendency 
New Jersey, Delaware, 
Virginia. 

KIMBALL, HARRY W., Skowhegan, Me., 
eall to Union Ch., 8. Weymouth, Mass. 
LEwis, THOos. J., E. Andover, N. H., to Second Ch., 

Conway. Accepts. 

MARTIN, GEO. R., Milford, Neb., accepts govern- 
ment appointment to teach in the Philippines, 
and sails from San Francisco, Dee. 30. 

MYERS, NOAH J., Carson City, Mich., 
another year. 

ScARROW, Davip H., 
baunsee, Kan. 


Wis., to Mayville, 


, Blaine, Wn., to Green 


of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and W. 


aecepts 


Minneapolis, Minn., to Wa- 


SHERWOOD, JOHN W., Nunica, Mich., to Baldwin. 
Accepts. 

SmirH, J. CHALLEN, Alexandria, Ind., to Redwood, 
Cal. 


SNEATH, ISAIAH 
call to Grand Ave. 


W., Franklin, Mass. 

Ch., New Haven, Ct. 

STEBBINS, ALICE B., Hartford Sem., to Lawnview, 
Okl. Accepts, and is at work. 

TAYLOR, HERBERT, recently of Lake Park, Minn., 
to Walnut Grove. Accepts. 

THISTLETON, ALFRED E., Roxbury, Ct., 
nectady, N. Y. 


to Sche- 


TuRK, Morris H., Wenham, Mass., to First Ch., 
Natick. | 

WARNER, CHAS. C., Monticello, Io., to Eldora. 
Accepts. 


Continued on page 847, 


THIS TESTIMONY 


Will surely interest many readers of 
The Congregationalist. 


James G. Gray, Gibson, Mo., 
Palmetto Wine as follows: 
swamps in Dunklin Count 


writes about Drake’s 
I live in the Missouri 
y and have been sick with 


adds Kelliher 


aecepts call to home 


to remain | 


Accepts 


One Year Ago — 


| We opened our Model Shoe Store on the street floor at 


the Temple Place Entrance. 


This has been the most successful 
year we have ever known, because we 
have not only sold more shoes, but 
they have pleased the people in style, 
comfort, and the faultless fit has made 
this the favorite shoe for the Ameri- 
can women. 

76 STYLES make it possible to 


shoes for Boston and vicinity, and 


? 


order, and the “specials 
offered will surprise the customer who 


merit and excellence. 


Shoes for Women. 


most of the styles are made to our | 
that are | 


is not yet acquainted with their rare | 


It is to get those who have not yet | 


The great attraction was 


The Faultless Fitting 


fit nearly every one. The arch sup- 
porting feature has delighted and re- 
lieved many who could only get 
comfort with made-to-order shoes. 
Here by the diversity of lasts you 
find your shape ready to wear. The 
style and fit equal to the highest 
priced shoes on the market. 


The Prices 3.00 and 3.50 Per Pair. 


We have the exclusive sale of these | 


| tried a pair to buy now that this 
/ advertisement is written. Satisfied 
' customers who have bought them 
are numbered by the thousands. 


Let us fit you tomorrow. 


Our guarantee goes with every 
pair. 


Our Shoe Dept. 


Fresh, new and model in its 


appointments — offers for 


little ones 


Malarial fever and for fifteen months a walking | 


skeleton. One bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine has 
done me more good than all the medicine I have 
taken in that fifteen months. Iam buying two more 
bottles to stay cured. 
the best medicine and tonic for Malarial, 
and Liver ailments I ever used or heard of. 
well now after using one bottle. 

A. A. Felding, Knoxville, Tenn., writes: 
bad case of sour Stomach and Indigestion. 
eat so little that I was “ falling to bones” 
not sleep nor attend to my business. 
trial bottle and two large seventy-five cent bottles 
and can truthfully say | am entirely cured. 
advises many to write for a free trial bottle. 

. Moore, Monticello, Mo., makes the follow- 
be. cate ment about himself and a ne ighbor. He 
says: Four bottles of Drake’s Palmetto Wine has 
cured me of catarrh of Bladder and Kidney trouble. 
I suffered ten years and spent hundreds of dollars 
with best doctors and specialists without benefit, 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine has made me a well man, 
A young woman here was given up to die by a Min- 
neapolis ‘pe cialist and he and our local doctors said 
they could do more for her. She has been taking 
Drake's Palmetto Wine one week and is rapidly re- 
eovering 

The Drake Formula Company, Drake Bldg., Chi- 
eago, Ii., will send a trial bottle of Drake's Pal 
metto Wine free and prepaid to any reader of The 
Congregationalist. A letter or postal card is the 
only expense to get this free bottle of Drake's Pal- 
metto Wine. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131i State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Kidney 
1 feel 


I had a 
I could 
and could 


Drake’s Palmetto Wine is | 


I used the | 


I have | 


For Children, 
‘True Shape.’ 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 


Made of the best of leather, with oak 
tanned soles. Everything that the 
little folks want for school, party or 
knockabout wear. We show every 
conceivable kind, the prices ranging 
from $1.00 for the Ankle Ties to $3.00 
for Misses’ Custom Grade School 
Boots. There are 81 different kinds 
and qualities to choose from for the 
children, and the moderate purse can 
be as well suited as the fat pocket- 
book. 


the | 


COME AND SEE FOR YOUR- 
| SELVES if we overstate the attrac. 
tions here. We mean to surprise you 
by always doing better than we ad- 
vertise. 

We are also headquarters for the 
dainty specialties of Mrs. King, one 
of the foremost makers of the coun- 
| try. Prices 50c. to $2.00, 

| For comfortable house wear we have 
| the best hand sewed, easy, well-fitting 
| shoes, known as 


| Grover’s Soft Shoes for Tender Feet, 


for forty years the standard of com- 
| fort for house wear. 

Also a full line of the Daniel Green 
Felt Slippers, made of all pure wool, 
in one piece, with flexible belting 
leather soles—all colors, fur trimmed, 
low and high cut, for Ladies, Misses 
and Children, prices 


75c t 2.00 per pair. 


We also keep the Goodyear Glove 
Rubbers, the best made. 

Here we keep Shoe Forms, Dressings, 
Polishers and Findings, such as go to 
make a model shoe store, 


SHEPARD, NORWELL CO. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


WoMER, 


i 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 846,] 


WATERWORTH, JOHN A., Falmouth, Me., to minis- , 


ter also to N. Deering Ch., Portland. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

WILEY, HORACE 8., Dodge Center, Minn., to re- 
main another year. 

PARLEY P., W. Lebanon, N. 

Danforth Ch., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARNES, Jos. A., i. Helena, Mont., Noy. 15. 

Buiss, ALFRED V., 7. Plymouth Ch., Utica, N. Y., 
Noy. 19. Sermon, Rey. N. Boynton, D. D.; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. W. T. Edds, Lewis Williams, 
E. N. Packard, D. D., R. W. Brokaw, D. D. 

DIEFENBACH, ARTHUR C., o. Imlay City, Mich., 
Noy. 9. 

VOORHEES, J. SPENCER, i. Adams, Mass., Nov. 19. 
Sermon, Rey. Henry Hopkins, D. D.; other parts, 
Rey. Drs. W. T. McElveen, W. V. W. Davis, L. 
Zahner and Mr. F. A. Bagnall. 


H.;- to 


Resignations 


AYER, Epw. P., Easton, Ct. 

CRAWFORD, CHAS. D., Meadville, Pa. 
DuNHAM, DwiGurt, Jetmore, Kan. 

EASTMAN, GEO. P., Second Ch., Millbury, Mass. 
HERBERT, Jos., E. Troy and Lafayette, Wis. 
HUBBELL, FRED’K M., Elkhorn, Wis. 
KIMBALL, HARRY W., Skowhegan, Me. 
MARTIN, GEO. R., Milford, Neb. 

McOvaie, Jos. A. C., Parkdale Ch., Toronto, Ont. 
SNEATH, ISAIAH W., Franklin, Mass. 
WARNER, CHAS. C., Monticello, Io. 


Stated Supplies 


BERLE, ADOLPH A., recently of Union Park Ch., 
Chicago, Ill, at Crombie St. Ch., Salem, Mass., 
for three months. 

McDONALD, J. J., Union Sem., at Mayflower Mis- 
sion, Plymouth Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., during the 
seminary year. t 


Dismissions 
BARTLETT, ERNEST C., Chelmsford Center, Mass., 
Noy. 23. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BEVERLY, MAss. (Rial Side), EMANUEL UNION 
Cu., 19 members. Rey. E. H. Byington gave 
right hand of fellowship to Mr. P. C. Grant 
of Andover Sem,, acting pastor. 

JACKSON, Mo., GERMAN CHu., 45 members. 

MALTBY, WN., vec. 10 Noy., 11 members, 6 on con- 
fession. 

SEATTLE, WN., BEACON HILL, 15 Noy., 17 mem- 
bers. 


Anniversaries 


BURLINGTON, Io., sixtieth of ordination of Dr. 
Wm. Salter, member of the Iowa Band. 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL., First, fiftieth of organization, 
celebrated Noy. 1, with historical sermon by Rey. 
F. 8. Graff, minister. In anticipation, edifice ren- 
ovated and partially remodeled, including new 
art glass windows. The First meeting house wel- 

_comed Abraham Lincoln when he made his first 
speech for John C. Fremont as Republican presi- 
dential candidate. , 

HELENA, MONT., First, twentieth of organization, 
Noy. 13-15. Banquet, with historical sketch and 
addresses by Superintendent Bell, Rey. Chester 
Ferris and Rey. J. A. Barnes, the new pastor, 
whose installation service closed the celebration. 


FIFTY CENTS 
A MONTH 


A small bottle of Scott’s 
Emulsion costing fifty cents 
will last a baby a month—a 
few drops in its bottle each 
time it is fed. That’s a small 

_ outlay for so large a return of 
health and comfort. 

Babies that are given 
Scott’s Emulsion quickly re- 
spond to its helpful action. 
It seems to contain just the 
elements of nourishment a 
baby needs most. 
~ Ordinary food frequently 
lacks this nourishment; Scott’s 
Emulsion always supplies it. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York, 
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ORMOND, FLA., Union, Rey. E. W. Butler. Twen- 
tieth of organization, Noy. 15. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., First, seventh of the pas- 
torate of Dr. Geo. C. Adams. The property has 
quadrupled in value, income has outstripped ecur- 
rent needs, audiences have become the largest in 
the city, sharp divisions have been healed, addi- 
tions to membership have been 535, benevolent 
gifts $130,163, home expenses $95,054. 

WATERLOO, [o., sixtieth of ordination of Dr. Eph- 
raim Adams, member of the Iowa Band. 

WEST POINT, NEB., Rey. C. A. Gleason. Twenty- 
fifth, Nov. 11, 12. Rey. Messrs. Geo. Scott, 
Sam’l Pearson and F. W. Leavitt, all ex-pastors, 
with Superintendent Bross, participated in, the 
exercises. : 

WHITING, Io., tenth of organization, celebrated 
Novy. 8, with sermon by Rey. Geo. Croker, its first 
pastor. 


Material Gain 


ANDOVER, MAss., Free, Rev. F. A. Wilson. Fair 

4 netted $1,900 toward new chureh building, More 
central site secured 

ANSONIA, O7., Kev. W. F. Markwick. Organ re- 
built and parsonage grounds improved. Gost, 
$3,000. No debt. 

ATKINSON, N. H., Rev. G. H. Scott. 
room and ladies’ parlor freshly painted. 

BAR MILis | ME., Rey. W. H. McBride. Exterior 

BUXTON Jof Groveville Ch. painted and new 
steps built. New furnace put in at Bar Mills. 

CLEVELAND, O., Bethlehem, Rey. John Prucha. 
House of worship newly roofed. interior frescoed 
and varnished. Cost, nearly $9VU. 

FARGO, N. D., First.—Fine parsouage completed 
for Dr. C. H. Dickinson. 

HAMILTON, N. Y., Rev. F. W. Raymond. New 
Starr upright piano for Sunday school room, pur- 
chased chiefly through efforts of music section of 
Young People’s League. 3 

LA SALLE, ILL., Rey. A. H. Jordan. Achieve- 
ments in one month: church redecorated and re- 
furnished ; folding chairs for Sunday school; new 
pulpit Bible; individual communion set—given by 
the Ladies’ Missionary Society after raising 
money to support a Bible reader in Turkey for a 
year; fund started toward purchasing new piano 
for Sunday school rooms. 

NoRTH. ROCHESTER, MASs., Rey. J. P. Trow- 
bridge. Interior painted, walls frescoed, new 
heating apparatus. 

OXFORD, N. Y., Rev. T. W. Harris. $1,100 raised 
for repairing church property and fitting parson- 
age with electric lights. 

SourH BRISTOL, ME., Union.—Through fair, ladies 
being assisted by summer people, over $250 were 
‘realized. Weather vane to be placed on steeple, 
new heating apparatus provided, new underpin- 
ning to church building, gallery and stairway fin- 
ished and carpet for auditorium. Communion 
table received from Mr. Thomas Gillespie of Phil- 
adelphia, supplemented by small donation from 
Sunday school. Salary of Rey. C. W. Rogers in- 
creased $50, and aid asked from the Maine Mis- 
sionary Soe. cut down $50. 

TOPEKA, KAN., First,—$900 raised for reshingling 
roof and interior repairs. Dr. F. L. Hayes’s sal- 
ary increased $250. 

VOLUNTOWN, CT., Rev. H. M. Kellogg. Edifice 
newly roofed and all chureh property freshly 
painted. 

WANTAGH, L. I., Memorial, Rev. T. 8. Braithwaite. 
Addition built to parsonage and other alterations, 
largely through efforts of Ladies’ Aid Soe. and 
Kings’ Daughters. Cost, nearly $800. 

WICHITA, KAN., Plymouth, which seven years ago 
was helped by the Home Missionary Society, has 
become the largest giver to the 8. S. & Pub. Soc. 
and to the Kansas H. M. Soc. It has voted to 
employ an assistant for Dr. C. S. Sargent. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—Elliot property purchased 
for $25,000 for new church home. Later, new 
auditorium will be built on corner lot and present 
building used as chapel. This new church of 128 
members has no pastor as yet, but holds regular 
meetings and does business like a veteran of the 
Pilgrim faith. 

YORKVILLE, I[uLL., Rev. S. W. Meek. New plat- 
forms for pulpit and choir, steel ceiling, new wall 
decorations, woodwork inside repainted, new car- 
pet and pews. Cost, nearly $700, to be promptly 
paid. 


Audience 


Debts Raised 


CARSON Crry, Micu., Rey. N. J. Myers.—$8,000, 
largely incurred in rebuilding edifice and install- 
ing $1,500 organ. Celebrated with jubilee sery- 
ice, 

GREEN VALLEY, CAL., Rey. W. E. Eckles, retiring 
pastor. Mortgage of $500 burned. 

LEAD, 8. D.—AIl debts paid, including $900 to C. C. 
B. S., some of which not due for five years. Sal- 
ary of Rev. J. A. Solandt increased $200, 


Will Mr. Rockefeller sue McClure’s Maga- 
zine for circulating the picture of him in his 
old age? It is a case where illustration and 
text agree, which is not always the case in 
literature of the day. 
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DECEMBER, 1903 


Make This a 
Month of Real Success, 
A Month to be Marked 
With a Red Letter, by 
Making Application for 


Life Insurance in 


THe PRUDENTIAL 


_Without committing myself to any ac- 
tion, I shall be glad to receive, free, par- 
ticulars and rates of Policies, 

UF OVS rarascclisosetibte Sojccreten 


Name... 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE CO, OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE, 
NEWARK, N, J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


Per Cent 


r on your money 
Our patrons participate in the earnings of a non-speeu- 
lative business hedge in high-class real estate securi- 
ties. Our loans are made on improved suburban home 
properties, always worth 60 per cent more than mort- 
gaged for. Partial payments on these loans are made 
monthly and REINVESTED. Your money will earn S per 
cent. Youmay withdraw same at any time. It beara 
earnings for every day invested. Under supervision of 
New York Banking Dept. Write for Booklet B. 


Assets $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits 
$175,000 


Industrial Savings and LoanCo. 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York 


OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Bosten or Chicago. 
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In and Around New York| 


Church Attendance around Central Park 


The second section of Manhattan Is- 


land was counted for church attendance 


Noy. 22, and the result demonstrated that 
conditions are not the same in all parts of 


the city, the second section showing a bet- | 


ter proportionate attendance at 
Catholic churches and a falling off in 
Protestant attendance as compared with 
the upper district, counted previously. 
The district counted on the 22d comprised, 
in general, that part of Manhattan Island 
lying on both sides of Central Park. The 
population is 384,328 and there are ninety- 
one places of worship. The attendance 


was 95,939, of which the seventy-six l’rot- | 
estant churches had 32,921 and the fifteen | 


Catholic 63,018. 

The Protestant churches failed by 8,204 
of as many attendants as the 41,125 mem- 
bers they claim; while in the first dis- 
trict counted the attendance exceeded 
membership by over 2,000. Catholic 
churches in the district made a better 
showing than those in the upper section 
of the island. The fifteen churches claim 
membership of 94,160, and the attendance 
figures show that there were but 31,143 
stay-at-homes. But Catholic membership 
is considered as Catholic population, 
while Protestant membership must be 
multiplied by three and one-half to get 
population figures. Following this rule 
the Protestant population of the district 
is 143,937, and the stay-at-homes are three 
and one-half times as many as the Cath- 
olic. The Manhattan is the only Congre- 
gational church in the district, and its 
attendance was larger than its member- 
ship, the respective figures being 296 and 
205. The only religious body with a num- 
ber of churches in the district, having 
larger attendance than membership, is 
the Methodist, its figures being nine 
churches, 3,595 members, 4,255 attendants. 
Episcopalians with 13 churches and 10,734 
members, had 7,596 in attendance. Ten 
Presbyterian churches with 5,135 mem- 
bers had 4,934 in attendance. Baptists 
have 11 churches, 6,928 members, and had 
6,054 attendants. The total attendance of 
the district was almost 25 per cent. of the 
population, exceeding the showing of the 
first district taken by 2 per cent. 


A Portable House of Worship Occupied 


Clermont Park Church held the first 
service in its new ‘“‘portable’’ building 
last Sunday. Though a frame building, 
Rey. J. C. Whiting desires it understood 
that it is in no sense a temporary struc- 
ture and that the ‘“‘ portable’’ construc- 
tion was adopted only to permit sale and 
removal when the congregation needs a 
larger edifice. The church and pastor 
have secured funds and pledges sufficient 
to assure success, so that there is no debt. 
The new building is forty-four by 
twenty-six feet, has porch and yestibule, 
is lighted by electricity and is churehly in 
appearance. Mr. Whiting is to be in- 
stalled Jan. 14. 


The Brooklyn Club 


A large number of the members and 
friends of this Congregational Club at- 
tended its meeting in the Pouch Gallery 
last week. The speakers were Dr. Dun- 
ning and Dr. Waters, the former telling 
of Surviving Ideals of Puritanism, and 
the latter of A Virginia Worshiper at 
New England Shrines. Dr. Dunning 
spoke especially of New England home 
life, saying that whereas other Puritan 
ideals have changed, the ideal of the home 
remains, a picture to-be held steadfastly 
before the yoang men and maidens of our 
own time. Dr. Waters compared the 
early influences in the nation of Virginia 
and Massachusetts. Gm A: 
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MABEL NELSON 
THURSTON 


On the Road 
to Arcady 


This romance of an out- 
door girl deserves to rank 
with *A Kentucky Cardi- 
nal.’’ 

‘“Ethelwyn’’ makes a 
lover of every one who 
reads of her. 


With Frontispiece and 
Marginal Decorations. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
Eleanor Lee 


“A story which begins where stories seldom begin, where 
life often has its beginning, with the date of a marriage. It 
is a beautiful story, touching and sweet.”"—G/obe Democrat. 


$1.50 
GEORGE C. LORIMER 
The Master of Millions 


‘© What Samuel Warren did for the London of the fifties, 
what, Dumas did for Paris, Dr. Lorimer hasdone for the 
London of to-day.” —Literary World. 1.50 


JOHN A. STEUART 
The Samaritans 


“4 book that every one wiio-owns to an atom of interest in 
the problems of the day should read.’'—/nfertor. 


‘SA curious panorama of London's underground world. Full 
of clear cut character drawing.’’— 7 7es. 50 


ELIA W. PEATTIE 
The Edge of Things 


A Story oF THE WEST 


**Very much out of the common and haunts the memory 
after reading Asa picture o: the possibilities of desert life 
it is incomparable.””—Boston Transcript. $1.25 


JOSEPH S. MALONE 
Sons of Vengeance 


Underneath the rough mountain life, with its feuds and 
moonshining, the author findstrue men and real woman- 
hood, and tells a stirring story. Mliustrated, $31.50 


JOSEPH HOCKING 
A Flame of Fire 


How three Englishmen braved the terrors of the Spanish 
Inquisition, and lived to take part in the destruction of 
the Armada. Bliustrated, $1.50 


S Tce hah H. REVELL 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto, 27 Richmond St., W, 


ROSWELL FIELD 
The Bondage 


of Ballinger 


. 


Tue STORY OF A 
BisLIOMANIAC 


Denver Republicar.—* Has 
told the story of a book lover 
—a thoroughbred book lover. 
Is real literature—the litera- 
ture that deserves success.”’ 


$1.25 
ANNA B. WARNER 
West Point Colors 


A splendid story of a West Point Cadet, written froma 
close knowledge of West Point life, by one for many 
years in close touch with the cadets. The author was 
repeatedly urged by the cadets to write it, and finally 
consented on the condition (hat the material should be 
furnished her by the subjects of the book. 
Lilustrated, $1.50 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
That Betty 


Shows us how a citadel of fashion was stormed by 
sympathy for the unfortunate,and conquered by genuine 
love. . 1.00 


NORMAN MACLEAN 
Dwellers in the Mist 


‘: There is a great deal of ‘ red-veined humanity’ in these 
incidents of a minister's l fe among these people, and 
some episodes of dramatic force and aaa SRS 1x 1 


HECTOR MacGREGOR 
The Souter’s Lamp 


Correlated sketches of Scottish village life that thrill with 
the strong currents of humanity which find so com- 
plete expression in tne Scotch character. $1.25 


FRANCES CAMPBELL SPARHAWK 
Honor Dalton 


A beautiful and stimulating romance that negatives the 
cynical motto, ‘* Every man has his price.’’ A story of 
brilliant contrasts, and full ofdramatic scenes. $1.50 


HARRY LINDSAY 
The Cark of Coin 


A story instinct with the ambition, passions and problems 
of a young man in the thick of the commercial weirs 


COMPANY, Publisher 


5 December 1908 


HANDBOOK ex 190 


READY EARLY IN DECEMBER 


Prayer Meeting Topics 


Daily Bible Readings 


Y. P. S. C. E. and Junior Y. P. S. C. E. 


Prayer Meeting Topics 


PRICE, 100 COPIES 


Single copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00 


‘Religious and 
Denominational Information 


Congregational Catechism 
Creed of 1883 

Plan of Union with Other 
Religious Bodies 


,» POSTPAID, $1.25 


seme | 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York 


BOSTON 


5 December 1903 
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HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 


A New Book by HUGH BLACK, Author of 
“Friendship.” 


Work—(Udeal Studies in Ideal Dress) 
el 


In presenting this new 
work by the popular 
Scotch essayist the pub- 
lishers have taken the 
opportunity of issuing 
it, and also the same 
author's ** Friendship,” 
in uniform elegant style 
Edition de luxe. Every 
page decorated, chaste, 
unique, handsome. 


Friendship 


New Issue Edition de 
luxe, 


Undoubted'y two of the 
season’s most popular 
gift books. 

Cloth, elegently 
decorated, boxed, 
each, $1.50 net. 


HUGH BLACK 


PURITAN ED/’TION 

The Pilgrim’s Progress 
eT 

Thirty-one illustrations by Harold Copping, with char- 
acters in Puritan costume, is the feature of this unique 


edition. Its publication has been referred to as the 
“‘book’’ event of the season. Cioth, nei, $1.50 


JOHN KELMAN, Jr., M.A. 
The Faith of Stevenson 


“Rings with sentiency, with life and with virility. A 
welcome and vaiuable edition to Stevenscniana.”’— Cow- 
mercia. Advertiser. Cloth, uet, $1.50 


WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 
To-day in Syria and Palestine 


Uniform with ‘‘The Turk and His Lost Provinces.” 
Mr. Curtis writes as an experienced traveler and thrcugh 
his keen perceptive mind we see things the ordinary 
observer misses entirely, or, seeing, fails to comprehend. 
Al.usirated, cloth, net, $2.0 


WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 
The Turk ii! Lost Provinces 


“Of very timely interest. Gives the information that the 
average person needs about the near Eastern ques- 


tion.” -—N. } Evening Post. 
Tliustrated, 8vo, cloth, net, $2 00 


NOAH K. DAVIS, LL.D., Univ. of Va. 
The Story of the Nazarene 


A popular presentation of the life of our Lord, appealing 
to the great body of intelligent readcrs. The basis of 
the book is laid in lectures on the life of Christ, given to 
the students of the University of Virginia 

Hllust: ations wud mups; cl th, net, $1.75 


Ai 


‘LLEMING H. REVELL 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto, 27 Richmond St., W. 


Send 25 cents for 
25 Art Subjects, or 
25 Madonnas, or 
25 On Life of Christ, or 
25 Landscapes, or 
25 Dogs, Kittens, etc., or 
25 Authors and Poets, or 
25 For Children 
Each set in a portfolio, or 
13 Pictures in Colors, or 
Art Booklet, Madonnas. 
or 50 cents for 
So Perry Pictures, assorted, or 
25 Pictures in Colors, Birds,etc 


York Edition, 7 x 9- 
of Art. 


{Sistine Madonna. The one~« 


Tremont Temple, BOSTON 


Revell’s Gift Books 


1x Perry Pictures, Extra Size, or 
Portfolio 25 Pictures, New 
Gems 


Order to-day. 


pictures are 6to ro times this size.) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 626, Malden, Mass. 


HOLIDAY LIST NOW READY 


FORREST 
CRISSE Y 


The 
Country Boy 


HE COUNTR 
BOY a 
BY FORREST CRISSEY 3) 


© 


A real American coun- 
try boy, portrayed with 
an intimacy ro other 
boy book has surpassed. 
A permanent’y valuable 
picture cf typical life. 
Illus rated by Griselda 
M. McClure. 

Cloth, net, $1.50 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN, author of ** Evolu- 
tion of a Girl's [deal” 


Miladi 


‘“Milaci’’ is a composite of the women of our homes, and 
to her Miss Laughlin addresses herself in sweet-tempered 
admonishment, homely advice and splendid humor. 

Old English board, net, $1.20 


Compiled by ELIA W. PLATTIE - 
Poems You Ought to Know 


chee eee of these poems each day in the Chicago 
/rzbu-e has proven one of the most attractive features 
of thet journal. Asiustruted, net, $1.50 


ALEXANDER McKENZIE, D.D. 
etting One’s Bearings 


satel 
“Dr. McKenzie is always interesting. In these talks to 
ollege men he is at his best. He sets forth the facts, forces = 
ind tendencies that have to be reckoned in the problem of 
living a good ¥ e.’’—Oxtlook. Cloth, Net, $1.25 


YOUNG FOLKS 
CHARLES BARNARD 


The Door in the Book 


Miss Jeannette L. Gilder calls this fascinating fairy story 
“Alice in Bible Land,” and prophesies its success. ; 
tilustrated, cluth, net, $1.00 


AMY LE FEUVRE 
Jill’s Red Bag 


The author of ** Probable Sons” has won a high place 
among children’s writers of to-day. Her new book will 
do much to maintain that position. 

Z.tust ateu, Cloth, net, 75c. 


AMY LE FEUVRE 
Two Tramps 


Altogether there is a sensible, rambling, healthy tone to 
the story that makes it wholly charming. 
Illustrated, cloth, net, 75c. 


COMPANY, Ruplisher & 


Bor Cpristmas Gifts JP Whe Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more; 120 for $1.00. Postpaid 


Send $1.00 for 
o New York Edition, or 
nristmas Set, No. 2, 120 pictures, 
544 x8, allin the new Boston 
Edition, no two alike, or 
120 Perry Pictures, your own se- 
lection from 2,000 subjects. 
Or The Perry Magazine. 


Send 50 cents for 
These 1x Extra Size, 10x 72. 
Sistine Madonna 
Holy Night 
Feeding Her Birds 
Shepherdess 
Baby Stuart 


Horse Fair 

Angel Heads or $1.50 for 
Christmas Chimes The Perry Magazine and 
Pharaoh's Horses so New York Edition, or 


So Pictures in Colors—to new 
subscribers only, limited time. 
Send three two-cent 

stamps.for Catalogue of 

1,000 miniature illustra- 

tions and two pictures. 


Christ and Doctors 

Sir Galahad (Call it set roo) 

Or these and 12 others for $1.00 
Or 1s Madonnas. 

Or 11 for Children 

Or 11 of Animals 


+508 


for 50 cents 
ent These 3 sets for $1.40 Gold Medal, Paris Exposition. 
Satisfaction guaranteed Highest Award, Buffalo. 


Send all Mail Orders to Malden Office 146 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


| is long enough. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Why Not Longer Pastorates 


This question was carefully considered 
at the Ministers’ Meeting by Rev. J. F. 
Taintor, late of Rochester, Minn. He 
was with the Rochester church eighteen 
years, but he thinks a ten years’ pastorate 
He found the causes of 
short terms of service both in pastors and 
in churches. In general the minister can 
stay in a church as long as he wishes pro- 
vided his spirit and preaching are in love 
and patience. This was the general opin- 
ion of the dozen men who took part in the 
discussion. 


Conference with Pastors 


Monday noon, Noy. 23, the pastors of 
the churches in Chicago and vicinity 
lunched together in order to report the 
condition of their fields and to consult 
with Dr. Noble as to the best way of 
securing, by the end of the year, the 
$100,000 required for the endowment of 
the City Missionary Society. While the 
outlook for success is hopeful the gather- 
ing was most valuable for revelations of 
the difficulties with which each church 
is contending and of the sympathy which 
the pastors have with each other. 


Memorial Hall at Rockford 


A beautiful chapel in memory of the 
late William A. Talcott has just been 
dedicated at Rockford Female College. 
Mr. Talcott was a stanch supporter of 
the college and for years freely gave his 
time and thought to it. The memorial 
is a deserved tribute to one of the most 
prominent and useful Congregational lay- 
men in the West. 


A New College Extension Lecturer 

Prof. Edward A. Steiner of Iowa Col- 
lege is one of the speakers in the Exten- 
sion Course of the University of Chicago. 
His. subject is the Slavic Peoples. Him- 
self a Russian Jew, his knowledge has 
been gained at first hand by repeated 
journeys through the countries of which 
he speaks. He is now giving a course 
of five lectures on Monday evenings in 
South Church. 
Dedication of a New Church 

Pacific Church, one of our younger 
churches, set apart its new house of 
worship Nov. 22, with all-day services 
in which Drs. Gunsaulus, D. F. Fox, 
J. F. Loba, W. A. Bartlett, J. C. Arm- 
strong and W. E. Barton took part. The 
edifice has cost self-sacrifice, but its pos- 
session means far more than larger and 
costlier buildings mean for older and 
stronger churches. At the morning sery- 
ice Dr. Armstrong raised $365; in the 
afternoon, when Dr. Gunsaulus preached, 
Dr. Fox raised $1,000, and in the evening, 
after every one had given, Dr. McMillen 
secured $425 more. This was the real 
triumph of the day. 


Thanksgiving 

Many ministers on Sunday made more 
direct reference to the strike, and the 
contest between capital and labor than 
to the reasons for gratitude for the bless- 
ings of the year. Emphasis seems to 
have been put on the necessity of abso~ 
lute justice on the part of employers as 
well as on the part of employees and on 
the application of the golden rule. In 
some pulpits the government was eriti- 
cised for its course in the Philippines 
and especially for its hasty action in rec- 
ognizing the Republic of Panama. The 
critics seem to have overlooked the ability 
of Secretary Hay and to have forgotten 
the reputation which the President has 
acquired for desiring to do right at what- 
ever cost to himself or his administration. 

Chicago, Nov. 28. FRANKLIN. 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott’s Lectures at 
Yale 


<~if, THE SPIRIT AND METHODS OF CHRIST’S 


MINISTRY 


Not even the example and teaching of Jesus 
are to be blindly followed. Ascertain the 
great principles which he inculeated and use 
your judgment in applying them to the com- 
plicated problems of modern life. 

His method was not oratorical; for he usu- 
ally sat when he taught. Dramatic action and 
rhetorical splendor do not furnish the secret 
of his wonderful utterances. Nor did his 
power lie in skillful analysis and keen intellec- 
tual acumen; most of his teaching was frag- 
mentary and conversational; yet he was deal- 
ing with the greatest themes. The unity of 
faith among those who accept him could not 
be if there were no system underlying his 
teachings. But he portrayed life rather than 
discussed abstract principles. His aim was to 
get behind intellect and beyond conduct to the 
character that re-enforces intellect and deter- 
mines conduct. He condensed a whole system 
of philosophy into a sentence and this is what 
gives his speech such pregnancy. 


Judged simply by human standards no man in | 


the human race has ever accomplished anything 
comparable to what Christ did in three years. 
We are impressed by his industry. He pos- 
sessed also the spirit of freedom. 
what he knew would revolutionize Judaism, 
yet he did not leave the synagogue till he was 
no longer wanted and then he did not fight to 
stay. Courage and ‘hope were his other char- 
acteristics. Nothing could daunt his hope be- 
cause he had the twofold faith which feeds 
hope, faith in God and faith in God’s children. 
VIII. CIRIST’S TEACHING 


AND THE MES- 


SAGE OF THE MINISTER TODAY 

Man stands in four relations: 
rial universe, to his fellowmen, to God, to the 
future. Christ has taught us our proper atti- 
tude in each [ Tit. 2:°13, 14]. 

We must live soberly in our relation to the 
material universe. One body of reformers 
would do away with all pleasure. Others 
would separate pleasurefrom religion. There 


were total abstinence societies in. Christ’s time | 
Christ adopted | 
yet never did he 


not applied to drinking only. 
neither of these theories; 
make his happiness or that of others depend- 
ent on worldly pleasures. 
ple, not people for things; the material uni- 
verse is to minister to the spiritual nature; 
use these things, but do not let them use you. 
This is the preacher’s message in an age of un- 
exampled luxury. It is easier to shut things 
out than to learn how to use them. 

Toward our fellowmen we should live right- 
eously. The end of life is service, not aecum- 
ulation; not only accumulate to serve, but 
serve while you are accumulating. To lay 
down a life is not to die, 


Things are for peo- | 


He preached | 


there never was an age in which the pulpit 
could speak with as much power as in that we 
are about to enter. It isa skeptical age, but 
200 years ago the skeptics were angry and 
scofting; today they respect Jesus, if they do 
not reverence him. 

The lecturer faced a crowded room and a 
sympathetic audience from week to week and 
from fifty to seventy-five students availed 
themselves of the opportunity to question him 
in the succeeding half-hour in the library. 
The last lecture was unquestionably the best, 
and next to this might well be placed the third, 
on the Authority of the Ministry. Their re- 
ception is perhaps best reflected in the remarks 
of Dean Sanders at the close of the last lecture: 
“With your own theme and in your own way 
you have fully entered into the fellowship of 
your predecessors in this lectureship. We 
have deeply appreciated the impression of 
clearness, simplicity and force and the unusual 
opportunity for free intercourse by question 
and answer. You have been your own best 
illustration of what you have said. There has 
been inspiration in your words because they 
have come out of a full heart, as a leaf from 
your broad and deep experience.”’ R. G. c. 
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ing —shortens thé life 
of most garments. Wash- 
boards brutally tear and 
rend, es panteantee | 


gnaw and ru 


Pearline 


PERSUADES 
THE DIRT AWAY 
AND BY DISSOLV- 
ING CLEANSES 


Pe line i Is kind to f abrics | 


Seasonable Novelties 


hina and Glass 


New designs of Welsh Rerepiei sa 
Plates (8 inch), six subjects, French 
Faience ($4.50 per dozen). 

Jardinieres, with or without Pedes- 


| tals, also Umbrella and Cane Holders 
| from same potteries. 


to the mate- | 


, 


but to live that | 


others may walk on us, if need be, if thereby | z 
specimens. 


they may walk into life. This is the gospel to 
preach to a commercial age. 


The agnostic lives in ignorance and need | 


have no thought of God; 


blind inexplicable force lives in fear; the be- 


the believer in a) 


liever in a God of justice regulates himself by | 


conscience and duty. Christ says: 
your Father; I have come to interpret him.” 
Through him men become sons of God be- 


“God is | 


cause he gaye them the opportunity to come | 


into relation with the Father. Here is the 
message for a skeptical age. 
One reason why the Church is not stronger 


is that it does not look forward. As the Old 


Testament was a preparation for the incar- | 


nate coming of Christ, so the incarnation of 
God in Christ was the preparation for some 
other and later ooming of God; 
plain or define it, but every man may look 
forth with hope to it. 


The lecturer then portrayed the progress of | 


no MAN Can @X- | 


mankind under Christianity as ground of hope | 
for a still brighter future and asserted that . 


Bedroom Toilet Sets, all values, 
also sets for children with dainty kitten 
and bud designs. 

Breakfast Bacon Dishes, covered, 


| with hot water compartment (and with 


plates to match) for keeping the break- 
fast hot. 
Roast Beef Sets, platter and 12 


the expensive. 
Pudding Sets, new shapes and deco- 
rations, all values. 
Camembert Cheese Dishes. 
Macaroni Dishes and Stands. 
China Ramikens, wide variety. 
China Cracked Lee Bowls, with 
saucer. 


Dainty China Hot Milk Pitchers. 


China Marmalade Jars, choice 


China English Toast Racks. 


Boudoir Trinket Sets to match. 
After-Dinner Coffee Sets on Trays. 


Rich China Turkish After-Din-. 


ner Coffees. 
Dresden China Openwork Fruit 
Baskets. 


Individual Breakfast Sets for the 
Bedroom, Minton and French China. 

China Mayonnaise Bowls. 

Chocolate Pots and Chocolate Sets. 

Oyster Plates, Soup Plates, Fish Plates. 

Entree Sets and Plates, Dinner Plates. 

Game Plates, Salad Plates. 

Fruit Plates, Ice Cream Plates. 

Finger-Bowl Plates, all values from 
the ordinary to the costly “heirloom ” 
specimens. 

New designs of dessert plates, hav- 


_ing scenes from Coaching Ways and 
_ Coaching Days of Old England, 12 sub- 
plates, all values, from the low cost to 


jects, $4.00 per dozen. 
Also new designs of the Wedgwood 
Historical Plates and Pitehers. 
Half-tone booklet sent free on request, 


| representing the series, 65 subjects. 


Superb specimens of China and 


| Faience bric-a-brac, Dresden China 


\F 


| 


igures, Urns and Vases, Paintings on 
Porcelain in Florentine frames. In the 
Art Pottery Rooms, third floor. 

A novelty just landed from London, 
the Anti-Tannic Teapot, separating the 


tea leaves, preserving the best flavor, with 
China Bedroom Water Sets, with | 


no tannic acid, from $1,25 to $2.00 each. 
Dinner Sets of every value in the 
Dinner Set Department (third floor). 
Everything in Table Glassware, 
from the ordinary pressed to the expen- 
sive. etched and rich cut specimens. 


| Unexcelled exhibit to choose from. All 


China Broth Sets for Invalids,| prices in plain figures and we are not 
dainty decorations. ‘undersold if we know it. 
INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal Streets 


N. B. 


Selections made now will be shipped on dates required. 


“who gave 4,200 grafts of skin. 
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The Week’s Applied Gospel 


French and British legislators in the na- 
tional parliaments of Great Britain and France 
met in Paris and planned for extension of 
arbitration between nations. 


Orphan daughters of Pennsylvania railroad 


_ employees are to be cared for in an endowed 
- asylum orphanage established by Mrs. J. Ed- 


gar Thompson, widow of a former president 
of the road. 


A New York express clerk injured and terri- 
bly burned in the New Jersey Central West- 
field wreck a few months ago left the hospital 
last week, with a third of his body’s cuticle 
made up of the contributions of volunteers 
Members of 
the Masonie order, and fellow-employees 
contributed. 


The daughter of a Kansas man seeking a Fed- 
eral judicial appointment, but against whom 
charges had been preferred, wrote to her 


father: ‘“‘ Dear Papa: Why don’t you go to the 


President and tell him about it? If he sees 


“your face he will never believe those nasty 


charges.” A friend, putting evidence favora- 
ble to the judge before President Roosevelt, 


. showed him this letter, whereupon the Presi- 


dent took a rose from the flowers on his table, 
and said to the friend, ‘‘I wish that you’d 
send that flower to Miss Lucile and tell her I 
like a little girl who has that kind of faith in 
her father.’’ 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Reformers in Jamaica are endeavoring to 
better ethical conditions. Sixty-four per cent. 
of the children born on the island last year 
were illegitimate. 


The program of the Christian Endeavor | 


Institute, to be held in Philadelphia, Dec. 1-3, 
is now completed. The parish house of the 
Holy Trinity Church. is to be the place of 
meeting. The plan includes the coming to- 
gether of several hundred Endéavor leaders 
from all parts of the country for consultation 
as to methods of work and the culture of 
spiritual life. : 

The work of Rev. James M. Gray, D. D., of 
Boston in the South and West, under the 
auspices of the Evangelistic Committee of the 
Presbyterian Assembly, has already aroused 
new interest in Bible study and is thus in- 
directly promoting the ends of evangelism. 
Presbyterian pastors of Omaha say that his 
meetings haye affected the city religiously 
more powerfully than any similar movement 
for many years. As one result a noon-day 
prayer meeting for men has been established 
in the heart of the city. : 


A Georgia Gathering 


The United Congregational Conference of Georgia 


met at Woodbury earlyin November. It was one 
of the best attended meetings of Congregationalists 


_ eyer held in the state. With the same number of 


churehes in Georgia as in Chicago the additions | 
The largest number | 


have been about the same. 
received made a net gain of over seventy at First 
Chureh, Columbus, of which Rev. J.’ 0. Warr, a 
student in the seminary, is pastor. 

It was voted unanimously to invite the churches 


of the Suuth and Southwest to unite ina Southern , 


Congregational Congress. Previous to this action 


WE ARE READY 


To send atrial b of Vernal Saw Pal- | 
mitt Dorey Wine oan reader of The Con- 


greyationalist who write for it, free and 
prepaid. ‘ ‘ a 
‘One small dose of this remarkable remedy, 


once a day, quickly and perfectly cures indi 


i eatarrh of the stomach, cures con- | 
sates that in less than a week you have | 
no more trouble, clears the liver and kidneys of 
congestion, so those vital organs can be healthy 


stipation 


and active. : 


rnal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine takes all 
fia: = and catarrh from the ie ed 
trouble from prostate gland. 

trees Vernal emienly Con. 122 Seneca 


inflammation 


Address Vernal Ren 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


President Kirbye had written to the leading pastors 
and associations asking their opinion of such a 
congress. All answets but one were enthusiastic 
and affirmative. A committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of President Kirbye, Dr. F. E. Jenkins and 
Prof. G. S. Butler, to have full power in making 
arrangements. Committees from other State Asso- 
ciations will be appointed to co-operate. The con- 
gress will probably be held in Atlanta in April, 
1905. Thus we hope to realize plans that have 
been forming three years. 

The vote was unanimous in favor of the proposed 
union with Methodist Protestants and United Breth- 
ren. 

The white churches of Georgia, in the interest of 
comity, have given over the State Associdtion to 
the colored churches, though there are about eighty 
white churches and only about fifteen colored. Con- 
gregationalism needs strength, and it has been felt 
by the leaders that an association of the Southeast 
would accomplish this end. The United Congrega- 
tional Conference therefore has become a part of 
the Florida Association, and the Florida Associa- 
tion proposes to change its name to the General 
Congregational Association of Florida and the 
Southeast. Thus both white and colored will have 
full representation in the National Council without 
injustice to any. 

The conference was favored with fine addresses 
from Dr. R. A. Beard of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety and Dr. C..C. Creegan of the American Board. 
On Sunday each preached to about 900 people. 
The keynotes of the conference were evangelism 
and education. Wy He KS 


The new editor of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian bears the name of a great editor. Mr. 
James Clark made the London Christian 
World an honor to religious journalism. We 
wish for Rev. James E. Clarke a career as 
illustrious with the Cumberland Presbyterian. 
He succeeds Dr. Ira Landrith, the new secre- 
tary of the Religious Education Association. 
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An ace? “ant in the house? 
Run q_.ck for Zhe Old 
Famil: Doctor, POND’S 
EXTRACT. A bottle in 


the house is a capable doc- 

tor always within reach. 

60 years answering ‘‘ hurry 
ealls”’ in the home. 

60 years experience giving 
‘first aid’’ to the in- 
jured. 


60 years success curing 
inflammation, bruises, 


cuts, sprains, soreness. 
Invaluable in winter for 
frost-bite, nipped ears, 
chilblains, chapped 
hands, sore 
throat, rhew- 
matic pains. 


i Prices0Cents. |) 


Witch hazel is ot 
the sameas Pond’s 
Extract. Donotbe 
deceived. Pond's 
Extract issold on/y 
in sealed bottles 
with buff wrapper, 
and there ts no sub- 
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SONGS 


4 Post-paid 
Action Songs from Over the Sea -30 
By Violette E. Scharff 
Character and Action Songs -50 
By Silas G. Pratt 
A Dozen and Two Kindergarten Songs +35 


By Louise P. Warner 
Folk-Songs and other Songs for Children 2.00 
Jane Byrd Radcliffe Whitehead (Editor) 
Kindergarten Chimes ? 00 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Littie Son "s tor Little Singers 25 
By W. T° Giffe 

Motion Sangs for the Schoolroom Per 
By Mrs. G. N. Bordman 

Posies fr 1 a Chi'd’s Garden of Verses 1.00 
By Wiliiam Arms Fisher 

Rounds. Carots, and Songs 1.00 


i3y Margaret Cushing Osgood jj 


+ ET 


eo) 


dur catatog vf Chiidren’s School Songs, Rounds, Caro!s, Home Songs, Kinder 


¥ 


Yh 
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R CHILDREN 


Post-paid 
Sixty Songs from ‘‘ Mother Goose’s 
Jubilee.’’ By L. E. Orth $1.00 
Song Echoes from Ch Id=land 2.00 
By Harriet S. Jenks and Mabel Rust 
Songs and Games for Little Ones 2.00 


By Gertrude Walker and Harriet S. Jenks 
Songs for Children 
By Frederic H. Cowen 
Songs of Nat re 
By Gertrude A. Walker and Elizabeth L. 
Walker 
Songs of Sunshine 75 
By Elizabéth N. Emerson and Mabel E. Clark 
Stories in Song 75 
By Elizabeth N. Emerson and K. L. Brown 
Thirt~ Songs tor Children -50 
Heinrich Kiehl (Editor) 


garten Songs, mailed free on request 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Dept. S., BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York 


J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 


_ PETER MOLLER’S 
| COD LIVER OIL 


| prepared by an improved process, the 
result of years of scientific investiga- | 
tion, may be confidently relied upon | 
as being of . | 
Absolute Purity and Free from 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


Moller’s Oil always gives satisfactory | 
| results because of its perfect digestibil-. 
‘ity and it may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles oniy, with name of 


| Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
“’ 
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* The Tonic 
Par Excellence. 


is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


_E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
\_N. William sSt.,N.Y. 
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Education 


The new year brings to Washburn College, 
‘Topeka, Kan., a large increase of students. 
Fully 600 are now enrolled. The new Law 
School opens with thirty in the first year class. 
The enlarged School of Fine Arts has proved 
so popular that two additional instructors 
have been employed. With the increase of 
students, a dormitory for boys and an added 
dormitory for girls are needed. 


A New Lease of Life for 
West Boylston 


The dedication of a new edifice at West Boylston, 
to replace the one to be demolished by the Metro- 
politan Water Commission 10 make way for Bos 
ton’s water supply, gives a new lease of life to the 
church which has suffered so seriously by this 
Arcadian removal. 

The house of worship, built in 1792 on the Com- 
mon, was destroyed by lightning in 1831. Mean- 
time a thriving village had sprung up in the valley’ 
and the majority wished to rebuild in this locality, 
The result was a division between the liberal 
faction, which rebuilt on the old site, and the con- 
seryative, which built in the valley. In time the 
liberal church grew weaker and ceased to exist, 
while the chureh in the valley flourished, until this 
modern Johnstown flood scattered many of the 
families and destroyed the village. 

Many families and some business firms relocated 
about the old Common and on the hillsides which 
will overlook the lake to be. In afew years trolley 
connections with Worcester will make this a beau- 


tiful suburb with comfortable homes. The old | 


liberal society surrendered to the conservative 
chureh its site and dilapitated building, and there, 
where stood the first house of worship, it has 


erected this new edifice at a cost of over $12,000, | 


complete and free from debt. 

The chureh is small, having less than 100 enrolled 
members and little more than half of these resident, 
but with the town to be, a new history will be made. 


The successful solution of this difficult problem is | 


largely due to the energy of the pastor, Rev. J. E. 
Dodge. 


Among the interesting features of the dedication | 


was the reading of a letter from Rey. Joseph W. 
Cross, now ninety-five and the oldest living grad- 


uate of Harvard College, for nearly twenty years 


pastor here. Es WE. 


From Barnstable County, Mass. | 


The spirit of God is breathing on our churches, 


and though pessimism occasionally finds voice, the | 


note of good cheer prevails. Work for young 
people in a region being constantly depleted in 
favor of the city is not at a standstill. Not to speak 
of other churches, Harwich, Falmouth and Dennis 
have vigorous Junior Endeavor societies. Five 
infants have recently been connected with the 
Chatham church by baptism. The pastor at Prov- 
inbelown, Rey. Sidney Crawford, finds encourage- 

in the increasing number of young men attend- 
ing services. Rey. G. H. Ewing, Yarmouth, with 
the aid of summer residents, started a Young 
People’s Meeting which maintains itself with num- 


bers unabated now that outside help has been | 


remoyed. A similar company convenes in the 
Hyannis chureh, under the name of Young People’s 
Christian Association. The pastor, Rey. CG. E. 
Harris, is planning a men’s class in modern Biblical 
criticism. The Cotuit Sunday school is growing. 
A cradle roll has been started, and also a teacher- 
training class. Men are rallying to the support of 


athe evening service at Wellfleet as not before for 


mavy years, 
Two churches report the organization of home 
departments in their Sunday schools—Nantucket 


with fifty members and Sandwich with twenty, | 


The church in the latter town is happily united in 
its new pastor, Rey. G. H. Credeford. He is to 


preach a series of sixteen sermons on the Epistle | 


to the Romans, and Sunday afternoon vesper sery- 
ee 
All Seamen 
know the comforts of having on hantl a supply of 
Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It can be 
used so oo ably for cooking, in coffee, tea and 
chocolate, Lay inw. evenly for all kinds of expedi- 
tions. Avold unknown brands. 


A real health un- 
derwear at a low 
Health Underwear price. All dealers 
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> 


ices are proposed to reach the stray and idle. | 
Cotuit, under its former pastor a union church, has 
reverted to distinctive Congregationalism, and 


Eczema 


under the enthusiastic leadership of Rey. A. R. | Salt Rheum, Rin orm, Itch, 
Atwood is gaining steadily in spiritual and financial Acne or other skin troubles, 
power. Its prayer meetings are five-fold better 


promptly relieved and cured by 


drozone 


This scientific germicide, which ~ 
is harmless, cures by killing 
disease germs. sed and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession everywhere. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 


| 12 ChetezHeanctank sy Pee St, 
More than wisdom, more than wealth, | New York. 


A merry heart that laughs at care. | 


supported than heretefore. 

Union Chureh, North Truro, the smallest in the 
conference, and smallest save one in the state, with 
only five members, one of them absent, reports a 
Sunday school of seventy. During the year the 
Primrose Club of young ladies has given thirty 
dollars to mission work. 

On the material side, Nantucket is raising $2,500 
for a new organ. North Falmouth has spent $600 | 
in improvements, and Falmouth has raised money 
for the same purpose. The Centerville meeting | 
house has been painted and an individual com- | 
munion set has been purchased. A similar set is | 
soon to be secured by the chureh in Chatham. 
Several Cape Cod Sunday Schools are adorning 
their walls with up-to-date maps which promise 
up-to-date ideals in Bible study. G. H. B. 
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A Word About Christmas 


Our year’s display of Holiday Goods is 
more complete and practical than ever before. 

The store service here is organized to make your 
Christmas buying the most satisfying and safe— 
prompt, pleasant, convenient and comfortable. 
We would be pleased to mail you upon request 
a copy of our Holiday Shopper's Guide, 
which contains hundreds of timely suggestions. 
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BOSTON’S FASTEST GROWING DEPARTMENT STORE, 
Washington St., Through to Winter St. 


They say money 
does not make people happy. 
Try a box of 


Cloth Gowns and Outside 
Garments to Order. Correct 
Prices 
reasonable, A few sample 
garments for sale. 


‘MAGULLAR PARKER 


400 Washington Street. 


in every particular. 


UNSURPASSABLE 


CANDIES. 


863 BROADWAY, 
508 FIFTH AVE. 
21 W. 42nd.ST. 
150 BROADWAY. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS > 
and EMBALMERS, ]| | 
2326 and 2328 Washington St, 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. : 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
ot 


and other special rooms connecte an establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


Massachusetts ; son Co. 


——— 


10 Nassau Street, New York 
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— The Pilgrim Scries of Lesson Helps 


lessons be made. 


TIS OUe gs 


VRTH - QUARTER + 1905 


A.C.HAZARD. Px 
: EDITOR 


The Junior Quarterly 


is designed for scholars who are in the third, fourth 
or fifth grades in the public schools. 

It is prepared with equal care, and is somewhat 
more fully illustrated than the Senior or Intermediate 


Quarterly. 


The Junior Quarterly comes 
Standard edition, 4 cts.; Abridged edition, covers omitted, 
3 ets.; Leaflet edition, 2 cts. per quarter. 


1 e everything so easy that the scholar 
2. The thought in all their preparation is not how eas) 


NTERMEDIATE 


of text-books on the Internation 


THE PILGRIM SERIES ° 


1. They do not mak 


you use them 


They tend to make those who use them intelligent Bible students. 

ey. treat difficult passages in the light of constructive modern scholarship. . 

my are more careful to be honest than to be orthodox, yet they teach sound evangelical Christian truth in a candid, convincing way. 
ey never were so carefully prepared, so thoroughly graded, so well illustrated, so closely connected as now. 

. They come in various editions to meet all requirements as to contents and price. 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER 


make it almost indispensable to those who use the International lessons. 
Yale and Dr. F. N. Peloubet. 


al lessons differ from some others in important respects. 
ou cannot help noticing that 
as nothing to do, but they provoke thought and study by the scholar. 

, but how strong, stimulating, informing and genuinely helpful can these 


is our most carefully prepared Lesson Help and enters upon its twentieth year with 
the largest subscription list in its history and with new and valuable features which 
Quarterly reviews are to be written by Dean F. K. Sanders of 


, Its ‘‘ Home Department Success” page each quarter is to be conducted by Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins; pithy 
articles on Sunday school management by Amos R. Wells of the Christian Endeavor World ; @ Symposium on Sunday school discipline ; 
articles on Teacher Training by Miss Margaret Slattery, leader of a very large and successful class; a series of articles on ‘‘ The Ad- 
ventures of the Bible Text’ by Pres. A. T. Perry of Marietta College; ‘‘ The Why and How of the Beginners’ Course’”’ by Mrs. J. W. Barnes: 
These are a few of the strong attractions offered Pilgrim Teacher readers for 1904. Of course there is the usual strong, full treatment 
of each lesson by Editors Hazard and Brand; Primary and Kindergarten Suggestions, Beginners’ Course, Teachers’ Helps, Sunday School 
News, Book Reviews, Missionary Intelligence, ete. All this, monthly, costs 50 cents a year or 10 cents per quarter in clubs. 


The Senior Quarterly 


is for the older scholars only and 
should not be given to those below 
the high-school grade. It comes in 
four editions. 

Enlarged edition, three pages to a 
lesson, including spaces for written 
answers, pictures, Oriental and arche- 
ological information bearing on the 
lesson. 5 cts. 

Standard edition, two pages only to 
a lesson, but with the same prelimi- 
nary matter, music, Bible dictionary, 
ete. 4 cts. 

Abridged edition, same as Standard 
edition, except with cover omitted, 
hence without a map. 3 cts. 

Leaflet edition, same as Abridged 
edition, but cut into separate lesson 


leaves. Suitable for distribution to 
transient scholars, ete. 2 cts. per 
quarter. 


The Intermediate 
Quarterly 


is for scholars of sixth to ninth grade 
in the public schools. 

It comes in editions corresponding 
to the Senior and at same prices. 


in three editions: 


JUNIOR 


QUARTERLY 
TOURTHE QVARTER 1903 


ACMAZARD Pad 
EbiroR 


TheTextless Quarterlies 


These are new. They are made in 
response to many calls for a lesson 
help which compels the use of the 
Bible itself in the class. 

The space saved by the omission of 
the Scripture text is utilized in giving 
an unusually interesting and thorough 
lesson treatment. The severe conden- 
sation otherwise necessary gives place 
to an easy conversational style, which 
makes the subject-matter more than 
ordinarily attractive. There are three 
pages to each lesson, with all the popu- 
lar features of the enlarged editions. 

In Senior and Intermediate grades. 
5 cents each. 


The Home Department 
Quarterly 


The steady increase of Home De- 
partment membership (a movement 
which this Society was largely instru- 
mental in inaugurating) has made it 
necessary to make a lesson help es- 
pecially for such. 

We take the enlarged Senior Quar- 
terly and omit opening service, music, 
etc., but insert several pages of new 
matter particularly helpful to home 
students, and make the price only 4 cts. 


lithographed in colors. 


quarter. 
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The Little Pilgrim Lesson Cards 


are the most popular thing we have for the Primary 
scholars, who are unable to read much. 
They now cost only 2} cts. per quarter, 10 cts. per year. 


The Bible Lesson Picture Roll 


is something which the whole school can enjoy. 
The pica in each of the above are handsomely 


he cost of the Lesson Roll is now only 75 cts. per 


The New Two Years’ Beginners’ 
Course 


We were among the first to issue a Ueginners’ Course 
last year and it has met with larger favor than we had 
dared to expect. January 1 we shall devote our Bible 
story paper, The Little Pilgrim, to this course as a help 
for parents and teachers. We suggest that it be sent 
to the home of every child, with an earnest request that 
the parents read the stories to the children. After the 
lesson in the class each Sunday give each scholar a 
Degene Course Lesson Card. The Little Pilgrim is 
only 5 ets. per quarter to schools, and may also be used 
asa weekly aper, evenif not studied as a weekly lesson. 

ers’ Picture Cards same price. Bound vols. for 
the year 35 cts. each. Ready in January. ; 

e are glad to send sample copies of The Little 
Pilgrim to primary teachers for examination. 


NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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THE PILGRIM PRESS 


The Pilgrim Papers 


These are just as good in their way as the Pilgrim 
Lesson Helps. 


The Wellspring for young people has a circulation 
of nearly 100,000 copies per week and it costs only 124 
cts. per quarter in clubs. 


The Pilgrim Visitor is a little smaller and cheaper 
and suited to Junior Endeavorers as The Wellspring 
is to Endeavorers. The Visitor is 8 cts. per quarter. 


The Mayflower is for little tots and is only 64 cts. 
per quarter. For fuller description of our papers send 
for our new prospectus and sample copies—free. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
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5 December 1903 


The Business and Financial 
Outlook 


The general business situation continues 
unsettled. It is not yet determined how much 
of the diminution in business activity is at- 
tributable to the natural reaction following a 
period of intense activity such as has been 
witnessed during the past few years, which 
reaction may be the beginning of a period of 
depression; and how much is due to conserv- 
atism and fear for the future brought about 
by the slump in the stock market. Underly- 
ing conditions undoubtedly are sound. What- 
ever may prove true in the case of mercantile 
and manufacturing business, there can be no 
question that the agricultural population is 
facing a period of marked prosperity. The 
<rops this year have been generous, and they 
are bringing good prices. Cotton madea light 
crop, but as the product is selling three cents a 
pound above the price of a year ago, the money 
value of the crop has increased. 

This country is a heavy exporter of agricul- 
tural products whenever the crops are good. 
Any hindrance to the export movement hurts 
general business, as it tends to bring the-bal- 
ance of trade against this country. On the 
other hand, any increase in our exportations 
is of direct benefit. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to note that the exportation of our prod- 
ucts promises to be very heavy from now on. 
Corn and wheat are beginning to move in 
volume, having been delayed by the lateness 
of the crops. The movement of cotton is of 
great importance. During October, according 
to official Government figures, 594,540,872 
pounds of cotton were exported, the aggregate 
value being $60,283,412, or a little over ten 
cents per pound. These exports of cotton 
compare with $42,000,000 value in October, 
1902, $46,000,000 in October, 1901, and $60,474,- 
437 in October, 19¢°.' 
s+ The figures for Noyember,will be extremely 
heavy, as cottonthas been going=forward} in 
large volume. * Foreign}iconsumers waited’ as 
long as possible before buying cotton, as they 
believed that the high prices were largely arti- 
ficial. They seem convinced now that prices 
will not be materially lower, and are buying 
heavily. Domestic consumers, on the con- 
trary, are holding off, and are buying only 


“CLEANING HOUSE” 


A Change of Food Cleans the Souls 
House. 


When the body is clogged up by the use of 
improper food and sickness sets in there is 
nothing s6 good as a ‘‘house cleaning” and 
the right way to do this is to change the 
food, for although taking medicines may 
afford temporary relief a complete change of 
food is much the surest and safest way. 

The highest medical authority in the world, 
“The Lancet” of London, says of Grape- 
Nuts: ‘Our analysis shows it is a nutritive 
of a high order since it contains the con- 
stituents of a complete food in very satis- 
factory and rich proportion and in an easily 
assimilable state.” “ About two years ago,” 
says a resident of Springville, Ind., “T had 
terrible stomach trouble and although I tried 
all kinds of medicines none of them cured 
me. I was so run down I could not eat, got 
yery little sleep, and was dizzy-headed and 
miserable all of the time. About that time 
a friend told me that the only way to cure 
my trouble was bee change my food and recom- 

Grape-Nuts. : 

a peo - very first meal of Grape-Nuts 
my stomach began to get better and all the 
improvements that come from a healthy 
stomach in place of ap es one soon 
followed, and this was not all, for just as 

reat an improvement came in my brain. 
ii of the dizziness is gone and my brain is 
now clear and active. I can eat anything I 
want, slee dace aon altogether a new 
man an si : : 

2 "At the time I commenced to use this food 
I was nothing but a skeleton weighing 130 

Ye but now I have got back my normal 
weight of nearly 200.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a fener? oe 
_ Lookin each package fo 

mous little buok, “‘ The Road to 


y of the fa- 
ellville.’”” 
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from hand to mouth. This policy is necessary 
because manufacturers cannot produce cotton 
cloth at a profit with cotton at present prices, 
and an advance in cotton goods now is out of 
the question. Reduction of wages such as has 
been enforced at Fall River will help to some 
extent, but it leaves only a small margin. 

The United States Steel Corporation is 
carrying on a vigorous campaign of invasion 
of foreign markets now that it has a surplus 
product to sell. For several years the United 
States has imported more iron and steel than 
it has exported. This is to be changed. The 
official returns of our foreign trade for the ten 
months to Oct. 31, 1903, show a balance of 
trade of $308,964,053 in favor of the United 
States. This is $10,000,000 above the figure 
for the corresponding months of 1902, but is 
considerably below the figures for 1900 and 
1901. The most important feature is that the 
turn seems to have come, as for some time 
past exports have been increasing and imports 
have been decreasing. 

There is excellent reason to believe that the 
debt of this country to Europe is much less 
than usual. Europe has been selling our 
securities, and this country has been return- 
ing money borrowed abroad, so that the heavy 
balance of trade in our favor will not have to 
be devoted to settling past obligations. 

Business houses throughout the West and 
the South report a good volume of business, 
with collections fully as easy as usual at this 
season. Depression has not reached these 
sections. In the East, particularly at the 
financial centres, there has been a noticeable 
decrease in the volume of business. 

Railroad earnings in every section of the 
country continue at a high level. Owing to 
increased cost of operation, many railroad 
companies report decreased earnings for div- 
idends. Such decreases in most cases are 
small, and by no means sufficient to cause any 
doubt of the ability of the companies to main- 
tain present dividend rates. 

Much of the improvement work which was 
temporarily suspended owing to money mar- 
ket conditions will be resumed. During the 
past month announcements have been made 
of the issue of a large volume of new securi- 
ties by railroad companies, the proceeds of 
which will be used chiefly for improvement 
work. The issue of these new securities has 
had a discouraging effect upon the stock mar- 
ket, as it has taken all the available funds, 
which otherwise might have been used for 
stock market speculation. From the stand- 
point of the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, however, this is favorable rather than 
otherwise. The industries of the country 
need the money more than does the stock 
market. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 27 


Mrs. Austin Phelps presided and among 
those who came were many, representing dif- 
ferent branches, wbom Thanksgiving had 
brought to Boston and vicinity. The One Hun- 
dred and Third Psalm was read and the service 
took on the Thanksgiving flavor. During the 
last month many thank-offering meetings 
have been held. The season is observed by 
the missionaries on the field, and the day is 
made to seem as much as possible like the 
home holiday. The devices for doing this 
were illustrated by Mrs. Bliss, who told of 


the day in Micronesia when they fastened the |. 


contents of a can of boneless turkey to the 
frame of a chicken to make believe they were 
enjoying a genuine turkey dinner. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 6-12. The Prosperous Wicked; 
The Unfortunate Righteous. Ps. 37: 35-40; 
1 Peter 1: 3-9. 
Is the prosperity of the one and the adversity of 
thejother apparent or real? Final readjustments. 
[See editorial page.} 
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FORGET YOU EVER HAD IT 


Catarrh, the Most Odious of All Diseasco 
Stamped Out, Root and,Branch. 


Catarrh is the most foul and offensive 
disease that afflicts the human race. 
Any one with social ambitions had better 
renounce them if he has a bad case of 
catarrh, for his presence, if tolerated at 
all, will be endured under protest. The 
foul and sickening breath, the watery 
eyes, the hawking and spitting and fetid 
discharge at the nose make the unfortu- 
nate sufferer the most avoided of human 
beings. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are the hope 
and relief of catarrh victims all over the 
world. They go direct to the root of the 
disease and thoroughly eradicate it from 
the human system. They cleanse and 
purify the blood of all gatarrhal poisons 
and under their influence all impurities 
are carried off. The blood becomes pure, 
the eye brightens, the head is cleared, 
the breath becomes sweet, the lost sense 
of smell is restored, the discharges cease 
and the sufferer again feels that he has 
something to live for. He is again aman 
among men and can meet his fellow- 
beings with satisfaction and pleasure. 

The following letter from a St. Louis 
lawyer is only one of thousands received 
praising the merits and curative powers 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. Read what 
he says: 

“TY suffered from catarrh for 15 years. 
It would be worse at certain seasons 
than others, but never failed to annoy 
me_and cause me more or less misery 
during that period. About a year ago I 
got so bad that I thought of phardoniin 
my practice. I was a nuisance to myself 
and all who came near me. My con- 
dition was very humiliating and espe- 
cially so in the court room. I had tried, 
I thought, every known remedy; all 
kinds of balms, ointments, inhalers, 
sprays, etc., till I thought I had com- 
pleted the list. I was finally told of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets by a friend who 
took pity on me and, as a drowning man 
will catch ata straw, I got some and be- 
gan taking them. I began to improve 
from the first day and I kept up the 
good work you may rest assured. Jn six 
weeks I was as free from catarrh as the 
day I was born, but to make assurance 
doubly sure, I continued the treatment 
for six weeks longer. 

“T have had no trace of catarrh in my, 
system since. I am entirely free from 
the odious disease and feel like a new 
man. I write this letter unsolicited for 
the benefit of fellow-sufferers and you 
may give it as widespread publicity as 
you wish.”’ 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are for sale by 
all druggists at 50 cts. a box. 


APACHE INDIAN BEADWORK LOOM 


Only practical ioom for the weaving of ~ 
headiork to any length. 


We will send, for $2.00, prepaid, a box containing 
the following complete outfit: Oak Loom as per illus- 


tration; 25 Needles; 5 assorted packages Beads; 
spool of Thread ; Instructions and 24 original Indian 
Designs. Send 4c for our illustrated catalogue of 
INDIAN GOODS. 
Beads, all colors, 25 cents a bunch. 
BENHAM INDIAN TRADING CO.,, 
138 West 42d St., Near Broadway, New York. 


PARKER’S 


HAIR BALSAM 
and bean 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 13-19. An Anti-Worry Meet- 
ing. John 14: 1-31. 

Worry is sometimes looked upon as a dis- 
tinctively modern vice; but [ doubt whether 
any careful observer, as he watched the multi- 
tudes on the streets of Corinth or Ephesus 
nineteen hundred years ago, would have seen 
relatively fewer persons with the look of 
worry on their faces than one would note on 
the streets of London or New York today. 
The fact that the Bible abounds in so many 
admonitions against worrying shows that, it 
has been a habit of centuries. Wherever and 
whenever men, realizing their own limita- 
tions, their temptations and obstacles, lose 
a vivid sense of §the being and character of 
Almighty God, worry begins to eat, like a 
canker into their hearts. 


And it is interesting to see how all through 
the centuries expedients have been devised 
to conquer this arch enemy of mankind. 
Proverbs gather up into impressive phrases 
human experience, and in such mottoes as, 
‘* Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles 
you;”’ and ‘*Don’t cross the bridge till you 
come to it,’’ we see the efforts of men to 
shield themselves against the inroads of fret 
and care. In our own time anti-worry so- 
cieties have arisen and secured a good many 
members. Personally, I think that if I be- 
longed to one I should worry more than I do 
now. I should worry Jest I might be not 
living up to the constitution of the organi- 
zation. And when a man begins! to worry 
because he worries he is in a bad plight. 


Can we not lay hold of something that will 
be more than a mere device, something that 
will serve us when we wake up at two o’clock 
in the morning and think of the mistakes of 
yesterday and of the trials of the coming day, 
something that will be worth more than a 
mere aphorism, something that goes down to 
the root of human ntéed and weakness and 
longing? 

I find this solace and this secret in Chris- 
tianity. I believe that Christians, that is, real 
Christians, worry less than persons of no 
faith. It stands to reason that they ought to 
be more serene. What are our main sources 
of worry? First, regret over past misdeeds 
and shortcomings; second, forebodings touch- 
ing the future. If we could get rid of regret 
and of fear we should be rid of worry. Now 
our religion comes forward at this juncture 
with its two great cardinal doctrines. Touch- 
ing the past its says, The power that rules 
this universe is aforgiving power. If with all 
our hearts we renounce our sins and confess 


“JUST RUN ACROSS” 


Some People are Lucky. 


Some people make an intelligent study of 
food and get on the right track (pure food), 
others are lucky enough to stumble upon the 
right way out of the difficulty just as a Phila. 
young woman did. 

She says: ‘‘I had suffered terribly from 
nervous indigestion, everything seemed to 
disagree with me and I was on the point of 
starvation when one day I happened to run 
across a demonstration of Postum Food Coffee 
at one of the big stores here. 

**I took a sample home and a sample of 
Grape-Nuts as well and there tried them 
again and found they agreed with me per- 
fectly. For months I made them my main 
diet and as the result I am restored to my 
former perfect health and can eat everything 
I want to. 

“When I spoke to ¥! physician about 
Grape-Nuts he said, ‘It is a most excellent 


food.’”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich, 

There’s a reason. 

Look for the famons little book, “‘ The 


7 


Road to Wellville,” in ever kage of both 
Postum and Grape-Nuts. Bong 
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them and castjourselves “upon thelfmercy of 
God, then our responsibility forf'them§ has 
ceased.*, Like men we will Jbear :the? conse- 
quences, if unfortunate consequencesiithere 
be. Like men we will seek in every way infour 
power to atone for the harm which our sin 
may have wrought upon other lives. But as 
Christians we will believe that the guilt, the 
shame and the folly of those transgréssions 
are somehow cared for, atoned for by the 
infinite love of God manifested to us in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


And, as respects the future, O what folly it 
is to lieawake of nights or to consume golden 
moments of the day in worry about it! How 
perfectly useless it is, as if we could make one 
hair white or black! How wasteful of nerv- 
ous force and physical energy that might be 
applied,to averting the ills which we dread! 
There i$ a divine movement in life. God 
wants to order all our ways. We have simply 
to do the duty of the next moment, to plan 
our lives as wisely as we can, but to leave 
large margins in all our planning for the will 
of God to work itself out in our behalf. Jesus 
goes to the root of the matter. The antidote 
to trouble, says he, is belief in God and in me. 
Put the time and thought you give now to 
worry into enlarging, clarifying and making 
more personal your belief in God and Jesus 
Christ, and worry will never darken your 
doors;again. The great German theologian, 
Harnack, in the midst of his virile presenta- 
tion of Christianity on its intellectual side, 
often drops sentences of great practical value 
to everyday Christians; and here are two: 
“Care is to Jesus an outrage on God, who 
preserves the very sparrows on the housetops.” 
** How much we could accomplish, how strong 
we should be if we did not fret! ” 


Four Decades in Fall River 


A celebration the like of which Fall River, Mass., 
has never seen was held, Noy. 20, in the vestry of 
First Chureh in honor of Dr. William W. Adams, 
who has just passed the fortieth milestone in his 
ministry here. Not enly was there never a Fall 
River pastorate of equal duration, but there is no 
Congregational pastorate in Massachusetts of equat 
length except that of Dr. Edmund Dowse, the ven- 
erable chaplain of the Massachusetts Senate, who 
has ministered to the Sherborn chureh sixty-five 
years. Only six other men now in the active Con- 
gregational pastorate in this state were ordained 
before 1860, when Dr. Adams was set apart to the 
calling which he is still able to prosecute so vig 
orously. These are Dr. Lyman Whiting of Charle- 
mont, Dr. Leonard W. Bacon of Assonet, Rey. M, 
$. Howard of Wilbraham, Dr. A. H. Plumb of Bos- 
ton, Rey. G. E. Freeman of Marshfield Hills and 
Dr. J. R. Thurston of Whitinsville. 

Dr Adams is a graduate of Williams College and 
Union Seminary, and has for many years been a 
trustee of Williams. Under his leadership his 
chureh has been one of the strongest supporters of 


| the various benevolent enterprises of Congrega- 


tionalism outside the largest cities, 

Attendantsjon the reception tendered Dr. Adams 
included not only his own people but invited guests 
from all the local Congregational churches and 
from the principal churches of other denomina- 
tions. Among the guests were Judges Morton and 
Braley of the Supreme Court, Chairman Jackson 
of the Railroad Commission, Councilor Slade, Prin. 


| cipal Pope of the high school, President Jennings 


and Secretary Fellows of the Y. M. C. A. and Dr. 
Leonard W. Bacon of Assonet. 

The after-dinner speakers were Hon. John S 
Brayton, ex-Congressman Robert T. Davis, Dr. W" 
F, Martin, Dr. C. F. Swift, Rey. P. W. Lyman and 
Dr. J. H. Gifford. Kach in different yein com 
mended the character and work of the able and 
scholarly pastor who has so long fulfilled the vari. 
ous offices of religious teacher and leader in this 
city. 

The exercises closed with a few felicitous and 
tender words by Dr. Adams. After most of the 
audience had retired, he was presented with a 
check for $1,000—the gift of his people. In the 
course of the sp-aking it was amply recognized, 
by no one so fully as by Dr. Adams, that the 
church is entitled to a liberal share in the credit of 
this long and still continuing pastorate. r. w. 1. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molassess every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,’ tonie and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a. palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the erudity and impur- 
7 of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot © 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s. 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation. 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the- 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 
cop from conse or malaria, J 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples. 
and even deep seated carbuneles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- 
pear in four or five days, leaving the skin 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s. 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason. 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin as. 
this remedy.”’ 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘‘pu- 


rifiers,” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 
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The Alabama Convention 


The eleventh meeting of the Alabama Convention 
was held at Tallassee, Noy. 10,11. Ten district 
conferences were represented. Rey. Turner Wright 
was moderator. 

Rey. A. S. Burrill, late of Conway, N. H., now 
pastor of Pilgrim Church, our new enterprise in 
Birmingham, contributed much to the success of the 
meeting. He preached the convention sermon on 
The Reception of the Spirit the Condition of Seeing 
and Hearing what would otherwise be impossible. 
On the last evening he urged more earnest effort for 
evangelizing the world. Starting with an apt illus- 
tration from the falls in the mighty Tallapoosa, 
sounding near by, he showed how Congregational 
ehurehes, in co-operation with others, were pro- 
moting the result of John’s vision—a redeemed 
world. . p 

Other addresses contributed to the high water 
mark. Rey. W. O. Self pointed out The Importance 
of Better Business Methods and Better Personal 
Service in our Churches. - The witty and Scriptural 
Rey. W. D. White gave as the secret of Christ’s 
power the testimomy from heaven, ‘‘ This is my 
Beloved Son,” and the secret of the believer’s power 
must be such a knowledge of God that the same can 
be testified of him. Rev. W. H. Newton, general 
missionary, massed a large variety of details to 

“ show Special Needs in Alabama Work. 

The committee on Ecclesiastical Relations re- 
ported that “It is inexpedient to unite with the 
Florida and Southeastern Association at the present 
time,” and recommended that, “owing to the isola- 
tion of West Florida in the work of that State, this 
body invite Florida Western, Shoal River and Pen- 
sacola District Conferences to unite with the Ala- 
bama Convention.” Both propositions were adopted 
without dissent, as was also a strong resolution in 
favor of union with the Methodist Protestants, ‘“es- 
pecially in educational and missionary effort.” A 
committee of three was chosen to visit the approach- 
ing Methodist Protestant annual conference to 
promote the end proposed. 

South Calera was chosen as the next place of 
meeting. ‘AC Dae: 


A Professorship of Throng- 
Catching 


The Essex (Mass.) Congregational Club at its |, 


last meeting discussed the question, Whether strik- 
ing methods of attracting the attention of non- 
churehgoers and securing their attendance are to 
be encouraged? In this staid and unsensational 
region, the prevailing opinion seemed to be that we 
eould no longer afford to rely solely on the “means 
of grace’ to gain audiences, but must use all “the 
arts of men” which commend themselves to a 
Christian conscience, and so draw neglecters within 
the hearing of the gospel message. 

Some of our brethren succeed in filling their 
churehes on Sundays by taking advertisements and 
then give the snared congregation wholesome 
preaching on simple, plain subjects. Others are 


‘ 
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perplexed as to how to exercise the wisdom oftthe 
serpent in happy agreement with the harmlessness 
of the dove. So these must be content with the reg- 
ular churchgoers, while the masses care not for 
their words. 

Our theological schools may yet have to inaugu- 
rate a Professorship of Throng-Catching. Such a 
teacher would be sure, for a while, of large and 
eager classes, though his influence would wane so 
soon as the indifferent multitude suspected that 
they were being practiced upon. After all, is there 
anything that attracts like the warm, intense, 
devoted, diligent, intelligent personality of the 
preacher? The club thought not. LUKE. 


St. Paul 
Minneapolis 


Duluth 


Four fast trains daily leave Chicago 
at 9:00 a.m., 6:30 p.m., 10:00p.m. 


and 3:00 a. m. via the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway. These fast 
trains are equipped with all the con- 
veniences of modern railway travel. § 
One of them, the electric lighted 


North - Western 
Limited 


leaving at 6:30 p. m. has Pullman & 
drawing-room and compartment sleep- & 
ing cars, buffet smoking cars, Book- 
lovers Library, dining car, free chair 
cars and day coaches. Other trains 
are equipped with Pullman drawing 
room sleeping cars, cafe and parlor 
cars and free chair cars. 

Tickets, sleeping car reservations and full 

particulars on application. 
W.B. Kniskern, Pass’r. Traffic Mgr. 


Chicago 
NWws9 


WHEN YOU BUY a ticket 
don’t forget to tell the ticket 
agent plainly that you wish it 
over the Lake Shore (@ Michi- 
gan Southern Railway. You 


will secure the bestin travel that moneycan buy 


Nineteen 
Through Railway between the cities of 
Trains 


In daily service over the Lake 
Shore ( Michigan Southern 


Chicago and Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, St. Louis, Indi- 


anapolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New York and 
Boston, in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral, Boston © Albany, Pittsburg ©& Lake 
Erie and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroads. 
Send for booklet, “Privileges for Lake Shore 
; Patrons;” also “ Book of Trains.” 
Address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A. Cleveland, Ohio 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A PARTY UNDER SPECIAL ESCORT 
WILL LEAVE BOSTON JANUARY 21 1N 
AN ELEGANT TRAIN OF VESTIBULED 
PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, WITH 
DINING CAR, FOR A THIRTY-FIVE 
DAYS’ TOUR THROUGH THE SOUTH- 
ERN STATES AND 


OLD MEXICO 


Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
places of historic and picturesque interest in Mexico, in- 
cluding the Wonderful Tampico Division of the 
Mexican Central Railway, a Week in the City 
of Mexico, and a Four Days’ Trip over the 
Vera Cruz Railway. 


On the same date there will be a party for 
@ seventy-two days’ tour through 


Mexico and California 


going via St. Louis, and Arkansas Hot Springs 
and returning via Colorado. 


California Tours, Dec, 15; Jan. 12, 21,26; Feb. 11, 
16; March 3 and 8. 


Tours to Florida and Nassau, Jan. 12, 26; Feb 
16; March 1. 


Oriental Lands Tour, Jan. 5 or 30. 


Special Cruise to the West Indies, January 16. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


(@~ Send for circular, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 

306 Washington St., next to the Old South, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 

1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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NEW YORK-BOSTON 


AND 


 CHARLESTON-SCS 
-J ACKSONVILLE-FLA= 


St. Johns River Service between 

Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 

and intermediate landings. 
The ‘“‘Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
between New York, Boston, Puira- 
DELPHIA and EASTERN Points, and 
CHARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE, 
Fra., making direct connection for all 
points South and Southwest 

FASTEST MODERN 

STEAMSHIPS ano FINEST SERVICE 


THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
19 State Street, NEW YORK 
NEW 


WHITE STAR LINE 23tncs 


Twin Screw Express Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN via azores, 


Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Algiers, Alexandria, 
SAILINGS AS FOLLOWS: 

Romanic, Dec. 5, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, Apr. 9. 

Republic (New), Jan. 2, Feb. 13, Mar. 26. 

Canopic, Jan. 30, Mar. 12. 

1st Class, $75 and $80 upward, according to date of 

sailing. Berthing lists now open. 
-SQUEENSTOWN lcy 
BOSTON SPU rool, SERVICE 
Cretic, December 10, Cymric, December 24, 
For plans and further information, apply at 
Company's Office, 77-81 State St., Boston. 

EUROPE sixty-five days. Personal escort, $325 

Apply at once. 


Rev. LL.D. TEMPLE, Flemington K, New Jersey 


Select Winter and Spring tour, 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


The Best Christmas 
Gift for $1.75. 


SEE CHRISTMAS OFFER BELOW. 


ee 


The contents of 
the 52 issues of the 
1904 volume will 
include i 


Il SERIAL STORIES, each a book 
in itself, of American Life in Home, 
ae Camp and Field. E: 
SPECIAL ARTICLES by Men 
and Women Famous in every 
mes Walk of Life. 
-. IMPARTIAL AND TIMELY 
EDITORIAL Articles on Impor- 
mms «tant Public and Domestic Questions. 
2 SHORT STORIES of Character, 
Adventure and Humor, by the 
wus §=DESt of living writers. f 
SHORT NOTES ON CURRENT 
EVENTS and Discoveries in the 
nomen §=Ficld of Science and Industry. 
ANECDOTES, Bits of Humor, 
Items of Strange and Curious 
oommumannss §=KOOWledge, Poems and Sketches. 


The ; 
Companion’s HEALTH IN THE HOUSEHOLD, CHILDREN’S PAGE, ar: 
New Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the 


Christmas Paper sent to any one on Request. 


Packet, con- 
taining both 
Gifts 1 and 2, 
for presentation 
on Christmas 
morning ; also 
Subscription 
Certificate for 
1904, will be 
sent to any 
address. 


Christmas Present Coupon. __ 


If you cut out and send this slip or the name of this paper at once, | . 
with name and address and $1.75, we will send =| 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining 

Gift 1 weeks of 1903, including the Beautiful Holi day 
oA Numbers ; also Ye 2 

The Companion’s 1904 ‘‘ Springtime’ 


; — '? 
G ift 2 lithographed in twelve colors and gold for Com 


panion subscribers only. 
J 


Then the fifty-two issues of The Companion for 1904 —a library of 
the best reading for every member of the family. cus . 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HENRY VAN DYKE’S 
“JOY AND POWER” 


With new portrait of the author. 
“This book marks the real entrance of the remarkable young author into the literary world. 


Printed in two colors by the 
Merrymount Press. 75 cents 
net. Postage 8 cents. 


“Dr. Van Dyke has achieved 
eminence in three fields, theol- 
ogy, literature, and scholarship, 
and fruits from each field are 
present in this artistic volume 
from his pen. It contains ‘three 
messages with one meaning,’ de- 
livered with earnestness and 
power, but imbued with whole- 
some optimism. A helpful and 
attractive book.” 


WAGNER’S “ PARSIFAL” 


New English Poetic Version 
by OLIVER IlucCKEL. Printed 
in two colors by the Merry- 


mount Press. 75 cents net. 
Postage 8 cents. 


“This exquisitely printed vol- 
ume is a timely publication. 
The text is more than a mere 
translation ; it is rather a poetic 
paraphrase told in spirited blank 
verse. We welcome it as a means 
of further popularizing an im- 
mortally sacred story.’”’ 

—The Outlook. 


HELEN KELLER’S “OPTIMISM” 


Text in two colors. 75 cents net. Postage 8 cents. 


It is an original 


and striking expression of one lesson in her experience, and a protest against the pessimism of the Rubaiyat. It 
is the first independent essay from her pen, and will be widely read.’ 


J.R.MILLER’S 


“THE LESSON 


OF LOYE” 


Plain edges, 65 cts. net; cloth, 
gilt top, 85 cts. net. Postage 
8 cents. 


“Twenty-two brief talks 
united by the thread of love. 
The book is filled with health- 
giving optimism and spiritual up- 
lift. It rings true because it is 
born of wide experience and a 
genius for counsel. The many 
thousands, even millions, of Dr. 
Miller’s readers need not be told 
this, however, but will turn to 
this new book confidently for 
themselves.”’ 


“THINGS FUNDAMENTAL” 


By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 


$1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 


“Tn point of culture, breadth 
and spiritual power Dr. Jeffer- 
son’s discourses rank among the 
best utterances of the pulpit.’’ 

—The Outlook. 


A defense of modern theolog- 
ical belief which ‘‘ has helped me 
more than anything I have ever 
read. It has given me the best, 
fairest, clearest and sanest view 
of the results of modern scholar- 
ship I have ever found any- 
where.”—A READER. 


ANNA R. BROWN LINDSAY’S “THE WARRIORS” 


By the author of ‘‘ What is Worth While.”’ $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


“<The Warriors’ is a book well named, as it is calculated to stir the blood of every toiler struggling to sue- 
ceed. The author's ulterior purpose is to show the intimate relation of Christianity and the church to every field 


of activity, great or small. 


higher life, it is pre-eminently a fighter’s book, filled with wise counsel and stirring entreaty.’ 


CLARENCE HAWKES’S 


But the work is not a theological treatise, as, while it speaks plainly in behalf of the 


Americ an, 


“THE LITTLE ‘FORESTERS ” 


An illustrated book for chil- 
dren, 60 cents net; postage 
10 cents. 


“Mr. Ilawkes’s close sympa- 
thetic study of a dog, which 
awakened such general interest 
last year, is now followed by a 
book of bird and animal stories 
that will establish the author’s 
reputation still more firmly as a 


nature writer, These stories | 


must inevitably chain the atten- 
tion of every child who = up 
the book. ‘They give the ani- 
mals speaking parts and picture 
the woodland world as the actors 
themselves see it.’’ 


“THE YOUNG MAN 


ENTERING BUSINESS” 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 
Illustrated. $1.25 net; post- 
uge 15 cents. 

“We ean easily conceive that a 
young man who gets this book in 
his hands may, in after life, date 
his success from reading it. Itis 
sound, wholesome, stimulating. 
The treatment is concrete, avoid- 
ing the glittering generalties that 
fail of effect. It abounds in spe- 
cific advice and telling ilustra- 
tion. The book should be in the 
hands of every earnest young 
man.”—Lutheran Observer. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 


426-428 West Broadway, New York 


12 December 1908 


Ist Edition November 2Ist 
2d Edition December 8th 
_ 3d Edition December 15th 


scholar and a man of letters. 


writer.”’-—New York Sun. 


Two volumes, large 8vo, with portraits, $7.50 net. 


GOth Thousand 90th Thousand 


COLONEL THE LITTLE 
CARTER’S SHEPARD OF 
CHRISTMAS KINGDOM COME 


By F. Hopkinson Smith By John Fox, Jr. 


“The best selling book in the 


An exquisite Christmas book United States.”—Bookmnan 


Illustrated in Colors, $1.50 Illustrated, $1.50 


te THE GIBSON BOOK 


SENATOR GEORGE F. HOAR’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SEVENTY YEARS « « 


“A book which, considered as a contribution to the materials of American history 
will rank with Benton’s ‘Thirty Years in the U. S. Senate’ and Blaine’s «Twenty 
Years in Congress’-is the Autobiography of Seventy Years, by George F. Hoar. 
From one point of view the narrative is decidedly superior to éither of the works 
with which we have compared it. The author is not only a statesman but also a 
; ett It may be doubted whether any citizen who has played 
for an equal length of time ‘an important part in American politics has possessed 
In an equal measure the gifts and the attainments that make an accomplished 


SOME OF THE SCRIBNER FICTION 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - - .- 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 861 


(Express Collect.) 


120th Thousand 


GORDON 
KEITH 


30th Thousand 


THE BAR 
SINISTER 


By Richard Harding Davis By Thomas Nelson Page 


The Author’s greatest 
suecess 


One of the best dog 
stories ever written 


Illustrated in Colors, $1.50 Illustrated, $1.50 


It is the brightest and most distinguished of the 
series. It shows his growth. Take a look at it. 


NEW YORK 


The Wellspring 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE WELLSPRING for 1904 promises to be better 
._ than ever, and its 100,000 réaders will all testify that 
this is promising a good deal. 

Among the good things in store for WELLSPRING 
readers may be mentioned the following: 


Egerton R. Young, author of ‘‘ My Dogs in the Northland”’ 
and other interesting stories, tells more of his life among Arctic 
people; there will be articles on West Point and Annapolis, 
which all boys will like; a serial story by Kate W. Hamilton, 
entitled ‘* Tunnel Tibb’s Joe,’’ gives vivid glimpses of railroad 
life that will be of interest to boys and girls alike, while the 
story entitled ‘Gertrude, the Life of a Trained Nurse,’ by 
Mabel Earle, will appeal to many young women. Sophy Swett 
and Louise R. Baker will also contribute interesting serial 
stories, while shorter stories will appear by such popular writers 
as W. Bert Foster, J. L. Harbour, Frank Yeigh, F. E. Burnham, 
Mabel N. Thurston, Priscilla Leonard and others. Margaret 
Sangster will have two valuable series of papers for girls. 

The Christian Endeavor page will be of utmost help to all 
members of this great organization, while Dr. Hazard’s ex- 
tremely interesting and helpful editorial page will appeal 
strongly to all thoughtful readers. The eighth page is full of 
curious and most helpful bits of information. 

The illustrations from original drawings by first-class artists 
will be a special feature. 

THE WELLSPRING is about the same size and character 
as the Youth’s Companion, but as one of our pastors says, 
‘Plus a winsome Christian note.’’ It is unlike it however in 
that it costs only 75 cents per year singly, while in clubs to 
schools the cost is only 124 cents per quarter. Does your 
school take it? If not, why not take it yourself? 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 


New York 


GIFT BOOKS 


i FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


REBECCA By Mrs. Wiggin 


“Rebecca is the most human and lovable of girls.”—The Outlook. 


“Rebecca richly deserves its success.”—Springjfield Republican. 
“The finest thing Mrs. Wiggin has ever achieved.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 
$1.25. 


By Eva March 
Tappan 


THE CHRIST STORY 


Profusely illustrated with reproductions from great masterpieces. 
“This is by far the best rendering of the life of our Lord for chil- 
dren that we know. There can be no better Christmas present for 


a child than this.”—7he Living Church. Z 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 


THE CURIOUS BOOK ky Abbie Farwell 
OF BIRDS ch 


Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 
“Quaint fancies and old-time legends which have been the de- 
light of children in all lands.”’—The Conareqationaiist. 


THE YOUNG 
ICE WHALERS 


' Mustrated from photographs. 
“A vividly realistic and absorbing story for boys.”’—New Bedford 
Mercury. *“ The book has the genuine flavor of the North seas and 
will fascinate boys.”’—Boston Herald. 


By Winthrop 
Packard 


$1.20; postpaid, $1.35. 


A LIEUTENANT UNDER 
WASHINGTON 


“A tale of inspiring heroism and one that inculeates lessons of 
courage and patience.”—Nashville Banner. 


By Everett T. 
Tomlinson 


Illustrated, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.33. 


Send to the Publishers for Illustrated Holiday Bulietin 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


——_ ~ 
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WILDE’S “ew BOOKS 


With Flintlock and Fife 
By Everett T.-ToMLINSON. 

This is the initial story of a series on early colo- 
nial history, and is based upon the Battle of Lake 
George. Itisa stimulating story, which will excite 
the reader to further interest in these early years 

356 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.20 net. Postage, 
15 cents additional. 


With Fremont the Pathfinder 
By Joun H. Wuirson. 


The mere mention of Fremont the Pathfinder 
calls up adventurous and s stirring deeds of a kind 
destined to attract and interestall. The pe n por- 
traits of the great Pathfinder and his fellow voy- 
ageurs are true to life, and the historical portions 
true to the facts of history. 

320 pp. Illustrated. 
age, 15 cents additional. 
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Cloth, - $20 net. Post- 


Miss Deland’s new book will be hailed with de- 
light by her many friends, for it is the first work of 
this author for some time. Its principal characters 
are three young ladies, and ‘the basis of the story 
is their a trip 
abroad. 

360 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 
age, 15 cents additional. 


many and varied experiences during 


$1.20 net. Post- 


The Sword of Wayne 
By CHARLES 8S, Woop. 

This is a companion volume to “‘ On the Frontier 
with St. Clair,’’ and presents a full and attractive 
picture of the dashing hero of Stony Point in his 
Western campaign. 
Illustrated, 
age, 15 cents additional. 


368 pp. Cloth, $1.20 net. Post- 


The Pleasant Street Partnership 
By Mary F. Leonarp, 


A story about young people which young and old 
will both enjoy reading. I is based upon the un- 
expected appearance of a small shop within the 
borders of an old and exclusive neighborhood. 

269 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 85 cents net. Post- 
age, so cents additional, 


ALL OF OUR BOOKS ARE 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| 


FOR SALE 
Complete Iilustrated and Descriptive Catalogue Sent Free on Request 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


The Little Queen 
By Eva MappEn. 

This story is based on a period of English and 
French history, but it is history which reads like 
a romance, for in it Richard the I1., King of Eng- 
land, takes a little princess of but seven years of 

age, who belonged to the royal house of France, 
as his Queen. 

340 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 85 cents net. 
age, 10 cents additional. 


With Rodgers on the President 
By James OTIS. 
The Story of the Cruise Wherein the Flagship 
Fired the First Hostile Shot in the Warwith Great 
Britain for the Rights of American Seamen. 
348 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.20 net. Postage, 
15 cents additional. 


In a Brazilian Jungle 
By CLaupe H. WETMORE. 


From first to last this story is filled with the ac- 
tivities of South American life, showirg the many 


Post- 


peculiarities characteristic of these Southern 
people. 
315 pp. Ilustrated. Cloth, $1.20 net. Post- 


age, 15 cents additional. 


Out of a Fleur-de-Lis 

The History, Romance, .and Biography 

of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
By Cuaupe H. WETMORE. 

This volume is divided into three parts. Part 
One is a concise history of the Louisiana territory. 
Part Two pictures the methods of construction 
used in building a world’s fair city. Part Three 
consists of biographical sketches. 

Eleven full page illustrations, 
$1.50. 


A Gentle Pioneer 
By Amy E. BLANCHARD. 

This is a story of the opening up of the great 
West, for the young heroine of the story, with her 
father, left her Eastern home to follow the example 
of the long line of emigrants who turned their faces 
toward the Ohio. 

336 pp. Illustrated. 
age, 15 cents additional. 


432 pp. Cloth, 


Cloth, $1.20 net. Post- 


BY BOOKSELLERS IN GENERAL 


192 MICHIGAN AVE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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*¢The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence 


OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bibles 
WITH NEW HELPS 
MAPS and FULL-PAGE PLATES 


JUST ISSUED! 
OXFORD 


Minion 8voand Long Primer 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES 


Superb Large-Type Editions 


Reference-Concordance-Teachers 
ASK FOR THE 


Learn Shorthand 


at home by mail, or at 


Ghe Benedict School 


Office: Room 614 Congregational Building, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Our system ia the easiest to learn, the easiest to write, 
the easiest to read and the easiest to pay for. 


7 you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 


be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, eilher at Boston 
or Chicago. 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World’”’ 


THE OXFORD 
India Paper 


is universally acknowledged 
to be without a rival! 


This wonderful paper is a 
specialty of the Oxford Press, 
and is manufactured at their 
own paper mills. ‘lhe secret 
of its manufacture is known to 
only three living persons. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
91 and 93 Pifth Avenue, New York 


iia ae 


“(Pes ‘okFORD EDITion 


HE FISK TEACHERS’. AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington ; Chicago H Minneapolis ; 
Los Angeles, Manual Free. Eversrr 0. Fisk & Co. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Fall yegvlar course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En. 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 a. M, 
For Catalogue or further information apply to 
rof. ©. A. BkeOoK WITH, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary 


ANDOVER, 


began its 06th year Sept. 16, 1908. 
ue, nap and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
9 ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 
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San Francisco; | 
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| and Twenty-second St. ; 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 

Missions Congregational House, Boston, Frank 

reasurer; John G. ae Bg a 
Agent. Office in New Y Fourth Ave. 

in Chicago, 153 sr Salle St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME egromany thon: 

Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N 

B. Howland, Treasurer. to whom Soantien t ——— 


| tions and all correspondence relating to estates ana 


) D. Dy, ne Secretary ; Don 0. 
| ciate ‘Secretary ; A. 


B. Clark, 
nm Choate, 
1, D. D. Gommrontede nal 
Bear Ne lo 
House, Boston, Pane, Representative." = 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese, Boston 


annuities should be addressed. Rev. Jose 
D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washi 


| office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 


| Treasurer. 


Salle St. Donations may be sent ‘wo either of thé above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty -second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Soclety. 


Aids in building churches and parso es. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rey. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Nees Emeritus; Charles he Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N. Y. Rev. ©. H. Tainto: ool 161 


Washington St., Chicago lll.; Rev, G. A. ae bo en 
ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rey. H. H. Wi 
. M. CO. A. Buildi ing, San Francisco, Cal., Field eed 


| taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Socrery (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Thir- 
teen Christian schools in Utah and New he ‘Kd- 
ward 8. Tead, Corres pondin: Secretary; 8S. F. Wilkins, 

Oltices é1e, 613 ngregational: House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING sag th iek Sonera ae House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. President; Geo. . Boynton, D.D., 


The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 


| Secretary and ican 


| nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 


ture to new and needy schools gratuitous! 
cost. The administrative expenses of 
are wholly defrayed pe sppropiaes from the Busi- 
ness Department. contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals Be directly for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New. mghbe Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the oo 
Manager, and known in the € as the Pilg 
pu ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, th 

ilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School. pe 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 


oratreduced 
8 de ent 


| and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 


own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and Lage A 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
should be sent to the Business M er, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). be needy eee oe] 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. 
for annual offerings from churches) > Rae Sonat ona. 


Rev. 
ve., Hartford, Ct; 
New vethersh Rey. Edward Hawes, Db. Dig 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SocreTy, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Aleander MoRensie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Re 


A Congre ational society deve 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all 
and supported mainly by the oe of oe Netw England. 


Beques S should be made 
man’s Friend eres . Con = serum —* 


individuals solicite 


Mamachsmellalll and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented In Massachusetts (and in usetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OlETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. F. E. Em- 
rich, D. D., Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 


| tion: offers its services to churches desi: pastors or 
| Bogm su eo in Massachusetts and in other States. 
om 61 ngregational House, Boston, Sev. Charles 


B. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL ALD, Boston, Mass.  Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears pes > Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational H 

THE CONGREGATIONAL presenta NION of Boston 
and vicinity (ineorporsasas Its ob. is the estab. 
lishment and sup — 
Churches and sunda 7p EF... in 


Henry E. Cobb, Free; ©, BE. Kelse Troeat George 
Fine Sec., 101 "Tonawanda pest Boston. / 


Women’s Organizations , 
WoMAN’'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, oe Conarare 
tional House, Miss Sarah Loulse Day, t 
EK. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 
Womans Home peelon est ao a 
807 Con; tional House. Miss Lizsle 
arer; L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE Womam’ 8 SRAMAN'S FRIEND 
ton pon ae to the Boston Seaman's 
‘o,f regational House. rosee 
we See 
Camb 


Miss Grace’ ean 19 _Liresarilig 


Cake View Ate. Cambridge; Clerk, ities Banani Wee, 
e ew Ave. at e 
Highland St, Milton, Mass.” . 


Asiliated Societies 


to Sabbath schools, M ete, 
ose and fogee eotee tags Aue 
Nassau St., New York; wie Hromaeld Se) 
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| THE BEST BOOKS ze THE BEST GIFTS 


*€ The best full biography ‘ever written ’’—N. Y. Times 23d THOUSAND 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY’s Life of Wm. E. Gladstone 


In three octavo volumes, illustrated with portrait, etc. $10.50 net 


“Mr. MORLEY’S Gladstone is indeed a masterpiece of historical writing of which the interest is absorbing, the authority 
indisputable, and the skill consummate.”—The Saturday Review, London. 


THE BEST NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


sneantony., ‘NE History of American Two Genturies of Costume 
ee SCUPITE exer sctnnn  MSCEARLE'S (1) AMBIIGA. reo mte, 5500 we 


e edited by rico Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE (illustrates her 
Tah CVan Dike 12 photogravure plates, over 100 other pictures. treatment of this singularly neglected subject with 
3 Sg Mr. LORADO TAFT gives the first adequate, a profusion of beautiful and rare portraits, ete. 


richly illustrated history of this increasingly im- 


oe The Mother of Washington 


Mrs. PRYOR’S : 
Old Quebec, ceo ANG HOE TIM@S con, 20 ne 
Sir GILBERT = The Fortress of New France Std aeoteati valuable Pitare of Sly anes 


5 cratic Virginia. 
PARKER S By the author of “Seats of the Mighty” and 


mew book CLAUDE G. BRYAN. 
With over 100 illustrations. $3.75 net Mr. LONDON’S The People of the Abyss 


(Postage 27 cts. : 

haere as Z ) new book Describes the life and labor ot the London slums 
As vivid in its charm as is the real atmosphere as seen by the author of ‘ The Callof the Wild.” 
of this the quaintest of American cities. Cloth, 82.00 net 


NEW JUVENILES 


THE = The Magic Forest sxe  =97H Aunt Jimmy's Will soc 


Two By Mr. STEWART E. WHITE, author of ‘‘ The Two By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of 

BEST Biazed Trail,” ete. Zllustrated in color. BEST “Tommy Anne.” Tilustrated 
BOOKS T ff ji y BOOKS Th F La | D h 

for ADPCr JIM cero = FOR e Gaptain's Daughter 

BOYS ned EDWYN SANDYS. Illustrated by the CIRLS Mann ee AE, ae | 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


OTHER 
BOOKS BY 
THE SAME 
AUTHOR 


By WILLIAM J.LONG 
A Little Brother 
to the Bear 


and other me 
Animal Studies 


School of 
the Woods 
Net $1.50 
Following 
the Deer 


Net $1.25 


Beasts of 


Edited by one of the foremost 
Biblical scholars of our time. The 
expositions are a revelation to those 
who are unaccustomed to clear de- 
lineations of the fundamental truths | 
of the Word of God. “Select Notes” 


is certainly the greatest help to Sun- 
day-school teachers published, as it 
gives them a clear and full under- 
standing of the truth as brought out 


by the International Sunday-school ° 
Vessons. A NEW BOOK OF ENTIRELY NEW MATERIAL | the Field 
Sample pages sent on application. $1.75 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.25, Uniform in style and arrangement with “‘School of the Woods ” and ° 
postpaid. Mr. Long’s other holiday books which have been praised as “‘the most 
For eale by all booksellers. attractive and most completely and beautifully illustrated books of this kind. F 0 wls 0 { 
W. A. WILDE } Mr. Charles Copeland, who has illustrated Mr. Long’s previous books, has 
“COMPANY | contributed — besides thirteen full-page illustrations and decorative running h A e 
titles —one or more marginal drawings for every opening of the book. t e 1f 
Boston and | ; oes 
Chicago. Large Sq. 12mo. o Cover stamped in gold. o 310 pages. O $1.50 net $1. 


Ginn & Company, Publishers, 29 Beacon St., Boston 


“PILGRIM TEXTLESS QUARTERLIES ror SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


i r . Surely they are worth . $ BOSTON 
A new departure. Different all the way through urely ; - 
investigating. A postal brings a sample to any S. S. superintendent. The Pilgrim Press New York Chicago 


Atmanu= JOHN H. Pray & Sons Co., 


=, wu R CH FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
ARPETS pricts. csa rrinten i: BOSTON. 


864 


NEW BOOKS 


Red=Head | 
By JOHN URI LLOYD, author of ‘‘String- | 
town on the Pike,” ‘‘ Etidorhpa,” ete. With | 
numerous illustrations and decorations by 
Reginald Birch. 8vo., cloth, Net, 1.60 | 
A new story of an extremely interesting phase of 
Kentucky life—the feud. 


Historic Buildings 


Described by Great Writers and Travelers, 
Edited by | 


and profusely illustrated. 

ESTHER SINGLETON, author of “A 

Guide to the Opera,’’ ‘“‘ Great Pictures.”’ 

8vo., cloth, illustrated, Net, 1.60 

An account of the buildings which are closely 
associated with the great events in the world’s 
history. 


When Malindy Sings 


By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, author of 
**Candle-Lightin’ Time,’’ ‘‘ Lyrics of Lowly 
Life,” ete. With illustrations. 8vo., cloth, 

Net, 1.50 


The Bending of the Twig 


By WALTER RUSSELL.  8vo., cloth, with 
over fifty full-page illustrations and many 
text cuts, Net, 2.00 
Mr. Russell’s beautifui holiday book covers the 

training of children from the child’s point of view. 

It consists of a number of sketches, each covering 

some special phase of child life. 


Modern Methods 
In Sunday-School Work 


By REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD MEAD, 
author of ‘‘Modern Methods in Church 
Work.”’ Cloth, 12mo. Net, 1.50 
An eminently practical volume setting forth the 

improved methods which are giving such large re- 


sults in the more successful Sunday schools of 
today. 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


8 
he Gist [~<a 
| THE 
| GIST 
| | OF THE 
re, LESSON 
| TORREY 


of the 
Lessons 


For Sunday School 
Teachers 


By R. A, Torrey 


Sup’t Moody Bible 
lustitute, Chicago 


Bound in Full Leath- 
er only, substantial, 
attractive, flexible, gold 
embossed, 160 pages. 


ONLY 25 CENTS 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK : 158 Fifth Ave. 


Brown’s Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of 
famous palsuings 
by old and modern 
masters. 2,000 sub- 
ects in Black and 
White or Sepia. 


Size 6 1-228 
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_ PELOUBET’S GRADED 
Illustrated Lesson Quarterlies. 


Universally preferred by all progressive Sunday-school teachers. For 
over a quarter of a century these Quarterlies have stood at the head of the 
list. Each editor is a well-known authority in his sphere. Each lesson is 
adapted to the understanding and requirements of pupils of all ages, being 
graded according to the development of the mind it is designed to assist. 


Teachers’ Quarterlies. 


The greatest assistance to teachers who are anxious to present the lesson 
in the most helpful and concise form, The special notes for teachers are 
written by Rev. A. F. Schauffler and’ Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, and contain 
many suggestions of new methods of practical work; methods which they 
have tried and found successful. Every teacher should be provided with 
these exceptional aids to good teaching. 


Home Department Quarterly. 


Contains full page annotations ‘on the Bible text, besides a wealth of 
regular matter. This quarterly is thoroughly advanced, It is rich in thought 
and full of suggestions. Jt is well to rememberthat these Quarterlies have 
passed the experimental epoch. They are the best result of the best thought 
in this special field. Evangelical teachers, superintendents, and scholars 
everywhere unite in praise of them. 


Superintendents are invited to send for 
samples and descriptive catalogue. 


WW. A. WitvE ComPrany 


BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
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Laura E. Richards’ Netw Book, 


THE GOLDEN WINDOWS 


Since her famous ‘“‘ Captain January,’’ Mrs. Richards has written nothing so fascinating 
as this book of forty-four exquisite fables, for old and young. 


“Brightly told and brimful of meaning.”— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


An ideal gift book. 


“They charm by their simplicity and direct- 
ness.”’—New York World. 


Handsomely illustrated and decorated. 12mo. $1.50. 


** One of the sweetest stories ewer written.” 


The Awakening of the Duchess 


A charming story of the awakening of a young mother to her true self through the 
ministrations of her half-forgotten child, told so simply that a child can understand it, 


but there is in it a thread of beauty and power which holds the attention of the adult 
reader for whom it was written. 

By FRANCES CHARLES, author of ‘In the Country God Forgot.” 
trated in color by I. H. Caliga. 12mo0. $1.50. 


Superbly illus- 


. 


Dr. Hale's Collection of Typical Ballads. 


New England History in Ballads 


By Epwarp Everetrr HALE AND His CHILDREN. Llustrated. Small 8vo. 
In box, $2.00 net. (Postpaid, $2.15) - 


At all booksellers or of the publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 254 Washington St., BOSTON 


[Fr SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


JOHN ROBINSON, 


Lyman Abbott’s 


Commentary By Ozona 8S. Davis, D. D. Net, $1.25. 


——_ 


One Cent Each 


No biography is now accessible of the gifted and 
| sweet-spirited Pilgrim pastor who did so much to 
| promote the Pilgrim migration whieh he did not 
live to share. Dr. Davis has done a valuable service 
to all Interested in Pilgrim history by writing this 
book, in which he has Incorporated much material 
which is new as well as the most Interesting and 
significant facts gathered from earlier works. 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON 


: 
| THE PILGRIM PASTOR 
| 


On the Synoptic Gospels 


MATTHEW, MARK AND LUKE 


120 for $1.00 


Large Platinoprints 
aed Carbenprints, 

3 cents cach 
48-page catalogue 
with 1000 illustra- 
tions and 2 sample 
pictures for two- 
cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. | | 
erly, Mass. A. S. BARNES & CO., - NEW YORK 


) . _ | New York 


2 vols., 8vo., cloth, Ulustrated, $1.50 per vol. 


ta" Special price: the Set £2.00 net, postage 30 cents, | 
: Recommended for 8. 5S. Lessons, 1f04, by Prof. 
F. K. Sanders of Yale and others. 


Chicage 
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Send 


torical engravings, rare maps, facsimiles, etc. 
on application to 


Houghton, Mifflin @. Company 


85 Fifth Ave., New York: 4 Park St., Bos: 


JOHN 
FISKE'S 
WORKS 


Historical 
Works 


The Best U.S. History 


“Brilliant work. Fine in its literary 
quality."— The Dial. 


“Great clearness of perception.” 
—The Outlook. 


Philosophical, Scientific, 
and Religious Works 


“A luminous mind 
through perfectly transparent language.” 
—The Atlantic Monthly. 


s postal card for two Fiske pamphlets containing 
brief sketches of Fiske’s Life, and many portraits, his- 


expressing itself 


Sent free 


ton : 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


In applying please mention THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


The Illuminate 
Lessons 


On the Life of Jesus 


DR. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, author of 
“The Boy Problem,” has worked out, by actual 
experience with his famous class, an original, pic- 
turesque, % ring Sunday school course. 

Accompanies International Lessons for 1904 and 
1905. Solves these school problems: Attendance, 
order, interest in the Bible, real religious education. 
It introduces an entirely new method and appa- 
ratus which makes an addition 


Of permanent and constant value 


to the equipment of the school. Practical for the 
most timid teacher, and within reach of the smallest 
Sunday school. 

The Sunday School Times has already asked Dr. 
Forbush to describe these lessons in its columns dur- 
ing the first six months of 1904. ‘ 


Send 25 cents for the handbook, itself 
A complete help to the 1904 lessons 
or send for Dr. Forbush’s free descriptive circular 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Sth Avenue and 19th Street, New York City 


Two Hundredth Anniversary 
1703 of the birth of 1903 


Jonathan Edwards 


ORATION by Rey. JoHN DEWITT, D. D., LL.D., 
Professor of Church History, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and Addresses delivered at Stockbridge, 
Mass., Oct. 5, 1903, by Rey. Messrs. E. S. Porter, 
I. C. Smart. G. W. Andrews, Ph.D., L. S. Rowland, 
D. D., W. E. Park, D. D., with an introduction by 
Henry Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams Col- 
lege. 

Published by the North and South Berkshire Con- 
ferences. Single copies sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price, 50 cents, by Theron W. Crissey, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 


DIsTINCcCTIVESLyT 


3&: S.Boek GEMS OF SONG 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
for Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


BEECHER’S minor: 


important works 
of the great preacher are 


now issued by re BOO KS 
The Pilgrim Press 


New York 


icago 
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WORLD 


WILDE’S 
Pictures and Golorgrap 


COLORGRAPHS 


These pictures are, as the title suggests, re- 
productions in color, 

The subjects have been carefully selected 
from the most famous works of the old and 
modern masters. 

The “ Colorgraphs” will at once be recog- 
nized as gems of art, for their faithfulness to 
the originals in the depth and beauty of color- 
ing brings them close to the possible limits of 
reproductive art. 

The “ Colorgraphs” are 8 x 10 inches in size, 
and each is enclosed in a neat deckle-edged 
portfolio, Price, 35 cents each. 


Wilde’s Bible Pictures 

Achoicecollection. Neithertime nor money 
has been spared in reproducing these pictures 
in the most artistic manner. 

We have an especially good selection illus- 
trating the Life of Christ, from the Annuncia- 
tiontothe Ascension. A child can comprehend 
a picture when words fail to appeal to him. 

Size of card, 6 x 8 inches. Price, 1 cent. 
No orders received for less than ten copies. 


Catalogue and Lists Sent Free on Request, 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 


A Message from the Past 


Sermons by CHARLES H. EATON, D. D. 


Late Pastor of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York. 


Edited by Eminy Sruarr Eaton. 16mo 
with Portrait, net $1.25. (By mail $1.40.) 

This volume will be welcomed by those 
who remember Dr. Eaton’s forceful and 
uplifting pulpit utterances. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York London 


PASTORS NEED 


The Pilgrim Pastor’s Manual, 75 cts. and $1.00. 
The Pilgrim Vest Pocket Memorandum, 

25 and 50 cts. 
The Pastor’s Register, $2.50. 


Marriage Certificates and Souvenirs, Letters for 
Calling Councils, ete. 


CHURCH CLERKS NEED 


Pilgrim Church Records, $2.00 to $4.00. 


Letters of Dissmission and Recommendation to 
other churches, with form for notifying the church, 
$1.00 to $2.00 per book with stubs. 


CHURCH TREASURERS’ NEED 


The Pilgrim Treasurer’s Record, 
$1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 


Weekly Offering Envelopes, 8 cts. per package, 
in large lots. 
Pledge Cards, 40 and 50 cts. per 100. 


All such things are found at 


The Congregational Bookstores 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 
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Auxiliary Helps 
Sunday-Schoo Workers. 


The following books will serve to 
aid, instruct, and encourage the Sun- 
day-school superintendent, teacher, or 
any other official, in their various lines 
of work. 

These books are written by some 
of the best-known Sunday-school 
workers, and are a record of the prac- 
tical results acquired from years of 
service and study. 


Ways of Working. 
By REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 
This is a volume of bright and 
practical ideas and helpful hints for 
Sunday-school officials and teachers, 
Marion Lawrence says of it: — 


‘It is the best ‘all-around’ book for a 
Sunday-school worker I know of.’’ 


The Congregationalist reviews it 
with the following words: — 


«Tt will take rank at once in Sunday-school 
literature, not only as a standard publication, 
but as one of the most influential.” 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


The Teacher, The Child, and The Book. 


By REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS AND METHODS FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 

The Baptist Teacher says: — 


“This book is not visionary nor theoretical, 
but intensely practical.’’ 


The Watchman says of it:— 


snd soetoianindag ase tars The housekeeper must learn to discrim- 
The name alone of the author of > 
these books attaches an essential inate between Ivory Soap and others that 
value to them, for no Sunday-school y 
ker is better k ; i : 
ll Boe abe are made to look like it. Each of them 
prized than that of Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, 


PRICE, $1.00, PREPAID. 


A Child’s Story of the Life of Christ. them lack its perfect purity. Their imper- 


By HELEN BROWN HOYT. 


A story of Christ’s life, adapted to fections overbalance the slight difference 


a child’s understanding, and presented 
in a simple and interesting story form, 
It has one hundred and thirty-seven 
beautiful illustrations. 

From the Epworth Herald: — 


lacks some quality of the Ivory and all of 


in price. ‘Use the genuine. 


Ivory Soap 
09, Per Cent. Pure. 


“ This is the best of the numerous attempts 
to oe the gospel story into connected form for 
children,’ 


PRICE, $1.25, POSTPAID. 


The Great Painters’ Gospel, 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY. 
This book contains two hundred 
pictures selected from the works of Oo on cr e C 
the great masters, arranged according g g t ( v4 E 
to the most widely received harmony of © a (ona S 
the Gospel to present the life of Christ. 
It is the story of the life of our Using the 
Lord as told by the master painters 


of the world, with references and sug- BIBLE STUDY UNION (BLAKESLEE) LESSONS 


gestions for comparative study. 


The Christian Endeavor World char- We are glad to announce that the notes on the new lessons for 194 by DEAN FRANK 
acterizes this volume as : — HK. SANDERS, D.D., Yale University, and REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, 
‘i gn back which everx Punter pence! teacher D. D., Northfield, Mass., will be published in 


CARE eee oe THE ADVANCE, of Chicago. 
W. A. WILDE COM PANY, as well as in “ The Standard” and “ The Christian Century,” of the same city,“ The Watehman,” of Boston, and 


120 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS | “ The Examiner" and“ The Christian Work and Evangelist,” of New York Clty. 
ad ’ . 


We cordially recommend The Advance not only for the sake of these notes, which will be valuable and interest_ 
102 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. ing for the general reader as well as for the users of these lessons, but also as an able and interesting family 
religions paper. 


Ry wee, SE ERATE Subscription price, $2.00 a year. Trial subscription, three months, 25 cents. Specimen 
‘Price 50 cts. Postage 7 cts. copies free, Send to The Advance, 215 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 
tes New York, Publishers. For free specimen copies of the lessons with full information, address 


patton 2 OT, the Conhg Yer: BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING co., 


set in Vee Bee §«6€§=6—61 95 South Street - <« -. + Boston, Mass. 
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Event and Comment 


i Gd Member Our Beecher Number, 
: preparations for which 
were begun several months ago, we are 
now able to announce for the first issue 
in January. As we signalized the be- 
ginning of 1903 by a Phillips Brooks 
Number, so we are glad to initiate our 
work for the new year by a number which 
promises to be no less notable and valua- 
ble. We have been aided in arranging 
for it by those most qualified to give 
Suggestions, and we believe the outcome 
will be an important contribution to the 
perpetuation of Mr. Beecher’s fame and 
influence. There is just now a revival 
of interest in Mr. Beecher, owing partly 
to the proposed memorial in Brooklyn, 
partly to the new biography by Dr. Ab- 
bott and quite as much to the conviction 
in many minds that the work of this 
great preacher and prophet ought to be 
put freshly before the minds of a genera- 
tion that has come up since his death. 
Our number will include contributions 
by Drs. Abbott, Hillis, Gunsaulus, Brad- 
ford, Rossiter W. Raymond, W. J. Daw- 
son of London and a number of other 
men equally competent to appraise Mr. 
Beecher from yarious points of view. 


The Methodist Episcopal min- 
istry has increased in intelli- 
gence in recent years as rap- 
idly as that of any other denomination, 
and yet has kept in close touch with the 
common people. A good proportion of 
its instructors stand in the front rank of 
Christian scholarship, and are not only 
hospitable towards modern learning, but 
use it ably in interpreting Biblical truth. 
One of the foremost of these scholars is 
Prof. Borden P. Bowne of Boston Uni- 
versity. Charges of heresy are to be pre- 
sented against him to the New York East 
Conference by the young pastor of the 
Methodist-church in West Medford, Mass. 
What makes this announcement worthy 
of notice is the published statement that 
this young man is prompted and advised 
by two prominent Methodist ministers, 
Bishop Mallalieu and Dr. L. T. Townsend. 
Professor Bowne has occupied the chair 
of philosophy in Boston University tor 
twenty-seven years, and has published 
volumes which fully set forth his teach- 


ings. 


A Methodist 
Heresy Trial 


wv It is our opinion that it 
The Animus of (an plainly be shown that 
Sadia ahi a differs in 
some points from traditional doctrines 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. If 
the proposed trial is to be a friendly test 
to show whether an experienced and ac- 
credited scholar in that church may lead 
it in interpreting religious truth in ac- 
cordance with increasing knowledge of 


the human soul and of Christian experi- 
ence, or is to be bound to teach only what 
was believed to be true by Methodists in 
the lesser light of former ages, then we 
are glad that the trial is in prospect and 
shall be confident of the result. If, as 
is intimated, the movement is prompted 
by church politics, and is an attempt to 
use theological opinions to influence the 
trustees in choosing a president for the 
university, we hope the conference will 
serve notice on the promoters of the 
scheme that they are pestilent disturbers 
of the peace of the church, 


Men who sell their names 
to promote the sale of 
certificates of worthless 
shares in mining, land and other com- 
panies organized for that purpose soon 
pay the penalty of finding their names 
worthless. But when ministers do this, 
prefixing and affixing official titles to 
their names, they cheapen the names of 
other ministers and dishonor their sacred 
calling. We are glad to see that some 
church organizations are taking steps to 
rid themselves of responsibility, not only 


Speculating Min-= 
isters Disciplined 


for ministers who lure money out of the 


unwary, but for those who allow them- 
selves to be advertised as connected with 
speculative and unsafe business schemes 
because some pious persons may thereby 
be persuaded that such schemes vouched 
for by ministers offer opportunities for 
sound and exceptionally profitable invest- 
ments. Ministerial Associations which 
allow their members to indorse business 
enterprises as ministers are partners with 
them in responsibility for the honesty and 
reliability of these enterprises. 


Five hundred church 
members added during 
a thirty months’ pastor- 
ate justify the question, How has it been 
done? and this Rey. S. Parkes Cadman 
of the Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, answers in The Ram’s Horn: 
Pastoral visitation from house to house; 
frequent reference in the pulpit to the 
necessity of securing the wanderer and 
those dear to the congregation, but dearer 
to Christ; systematic appeal to the Bible 
school and by constant preaching on the 
very essence of the gospel—these have 
been the causes. What Dr. Cadman has 
to say about his Bible (not Sunday) school 
also deserves attention, for he is reorgan- 
izing it, and he credits it with contribut- 
ing much to the success of the church. 
He says: 

I am asking in mine for a school graded 
from the primary to the higher departments; 
for teachers who shall really teach the Bible 
and not use the lesson leaves as crutches for 
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An Ingathering and 
How It Was Secured 


cripples; for a method of Biblical instruction 
which puts the emphasis upon the New Testa- 
ment and especially the life of Jesus, and sub- 
ordinates everything else to that; for those 
physical accommodations and disciplinary re- 
quirements which are looked upon as necessi- 
ties in the ordinary school. 


It appears that too broad 
an interpretation has been 
given to the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Nebraska against. 
the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools of the state. The mandamus of 
the court refers only to the one school in 
controversy, where it was shown to the 


The Bible in Ne- 
braska Schools 


satisfaction of the court that the teacher. 


taught sectarian doctrine. The continued 
use of the Bible in other schools is not a. 
defiance of the law. The state superin- 
tendent of public instruction has ruled 
that the mandamus is local and that all 
other schools, in accordance with the de 

cision of the court, are permitted to use 
the Bible within the limits of the law. 


English Congregational- 
A Forward Move- ists are taking up im 
ment of Canadian a 
Congregationalists $000 earnest the project. 

of helping their brethren 
in Canada. The deputation from England. 
which visited the Canadian churches last. 
summer took a hopeful view of the situa- 
tion, though these churches are carrying 
debts amounting to about $200,000 and 
are not numerically or financially very 
strong. A joint committee of the Con- 
gregational Union and the Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society met in London, Nov. 17, 
and planned to hold conferences at 
various points to raise ten per cent. of 
the sum required to pay off the debts, 
conditioned on the full amount being 
raised, Each of the two societies con- 
tributed $1,250. The Canadian churches 
are to have all next year in which to raise 
their portion, and December 1905 is made 
the limit for the payment of the pledges. 
It is a big undertaking but a strong com- 
mittee is said to be at work under the presi- 
dency of Rey. Hugh Pedley of Montreal. 
We wish our brethren success and the 
strong impulse to growth that will surely 
follow. 


From darkness into light 
is a process that often 
has disastrous effects if 
brought about too suddenly. The human 
eye is capable of great and swift adjust- 
ments, but there is such a thing as too. 
sudden exposure to light. Far better the 
slow, gradual adjustment which nature 
mirrors forth each day, the gray dawn 
coming in between the black of night and 
the gold of noon. This all has pertinence- 
in the matter of religion. For one Paul 


Different Ways 
into the Kingdom 


j 
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with his swift alteration from the per- 
secuting, conservative Jew to the radical 
apostle to the Gentiles, there are hun- 
dreds who evolve, grow, mature, retain- 
ing—as even did he—the past while reach- 
ing forward to the future. This has been 
suggested by the comment of an English 
writer on the recent finds by Dr. B. Gren- 
fell among the papyriof Egypt. The new 
documents show that the Christian Greeks 
knew their Livy as well as their Paul, 
and that—to quote Mr. Harmer— 

they, who at first retained their inherited 
affection for the literary treasures of the pre- 
Christian age, whether of Latin or of Greek 
authors, gradually lost their interest in the 
past under the impulsion of the new ideas 
introduced by the Christ of Nazareth. It is 
a gain to the imagination and an aid to the 
understanding of current missionary prob- 
lems, especially in the intellectual barbarisms 
of the East, to remember that the average dis- 
ciple of the new faith did not at once abandon 
his ancestral beliefs and superstitions. He 
passed, rather, through a period of slow tran- 
sition, during which the leaven of the evangel 
was undermining the foundations of thought 
as built up during many eenturies in the 
Hellenic world. 


The recent correspond- 
ence between the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 
and Dr. Horton, chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union, has not brought the con- 
tending parties nearer to a mutual under- 
standing, but it has outlined the causes 
of difference clearly and sharply. The 
archbishop invited a conference. Dr. 
Horton in reply stated two conditions 
which must be accepted in order that 
Nonconformists and Church of England 
representatives might meet on common 
ground, They were: first, that schools 
supported by public money should be 
under public control; second, that teach- 
ers of such schools should be appointed 
without reference to denominational dis- 
tinctions, which means practically, with- 
out insistence that they belong to the 
Church of England, These conditions, 
the archbishop regretfully replies, can- 
not be accepted. The Church must con- 
trol the public schools and appoint their 
teachers, though it is willing to admit a 
minority representation of outsiders on 
school boards. The archbishop says this 
courteously and indirectly but none the 
less openly. The English Reformation of 
the sixteenth century was the effort to 
deliver the Church from the control of 
the priest. The reformation of the twen- 
tieth century is the struggle to deliver 
the school from the control of the priest. 
It bids fair to continue for a generation. 
In the United States fortunately the ques- 
tion is settled. It will continue to be 
debated, but never will be changed so 
long as the Government remains a de- 
mocracy. The people will provide their 
own schools, pay for them and control 
them without dictation from any religious 
sect. 


The English Contest 
over Education 


The American Church 
in Berlin has just been 
dedicated, Prof. W. A. 
Brown of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, and Rey. Dr. Van Slyke ofli- 
ciating. Ambassador Tower and his wife, 
the Crown Prince, Frederick William, 
and the court chamberlain—representing 
the empress—were present. Emperor 
William, owing to his throat trouble, 
could not be present. A letter of con- 


A Notable Achieve- 
ment in Berlin 
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gratulation from President Rooseyelt.to 
the present pastor of the church, Rev, Dr. 
Dickey, was read. This admirable enter- 
prise, due so much to the labors of the 
late Prof. J. H. Stuckenberg, and his wife, 
and carried to completion by Dr. Dickie, 
serves a valuable social as well as spir- 
itual purpose in the German capital. 
There are teachers of the arts and sci- 
ences scattered far and wide over this 
land who now look to the American 
Church as a harbor of faith and idealism, 
enabling them to pass through a period 
of study in a foreign land without drift- 
ing on the rocks or being blown out to sea. 


In commenting on the 
meeting of Congress in 
special session to do a 
specific work, and on the expected elec- 
tion of Mr. Cannon as Speaker, we alluded 
to his forceful utterances as congressman, 
indicating that he for one intended to re- 
volt against the Senate and assert the 
prerogatives of the House; and we ex- 
pressed the hope that if he became Speaker 
he would so act as to restore the House 
to its co-ordinate place in our national 
legislature, it being our opinion that of 
late years the Senate has acquired power 
never intended by the founders of the 
Government and in practice detrimental 
to the public good. It is a pleasure to 
record the fact that as Speaker and molder 
of the policy of the House, along with 
the committee on rules, Mr. Cannon al- 
ready has taught the Senate that a new 
era had dawned and that the House will 
maintain its rights and stand on its dig- 
nity. The President called Congress to- 
gether to do certain work. The House 
promptly did its part and was willing to 
adjourn. The Senate played politics; a 
cabal within it endeavored to put the 
President in an unfortunate predicament, 
and it postponed action on the Cuban 
reciprocity treaty until the regular ses- 
sion. If now the House, irritated by the 
Senate’s course, has refused to adjourn 
the special session, and if thereby serious 
trouble in the matter of confirmation of 
nominations by the Senate is caused, the 
Senate has no one to blame but itself. 
Public sentiment will be wholly with Mr. 
Cannon and the House in all that may 
be done to curb senatorial arrogance and 
the rule of a coterie of men of which 
Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island is head. 


The Senate 
versus the House 


A marked reduction in num- 
ber of operatives and de- 
crease in wages in not a few industries 
and lines of transportation, indicate that 
the era of boom is over and curtailment 
of production for manufacturers and of 
income for wage-earners has begun. The 
situation in the cotton manufacturing cen- 
ters of this country and Canada and in 
Lancashire, Eng., already is grave and bids 
fair to be serious, as the result of the lim- 
ited supply of raw material visible, the 
consequent marked increase of price of 
cotton in the bale and the curtailment 
of demand for manufactured goods at 
the prices now or becoming necessary. 
Scenes last week in the cotton exchanges 
of the world following announcement of 
the United States Government’s official 
estimate as to the crop, were exciting and 
fortune-breaking or making according as a 
man was a bull or bear and owned cotton 
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or had bought on a.margin, The decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, af- 
firming the constitutionality of the eight- 
hour law of the state of Kansas, is impor- 
tant. The principle involved was the 
right of the state or a municipality in 
it to decree that a contractor should obey 
an eight-hour law, and having so decreed 
to enforce the law. The court holds that 
both courses are well within the powers 
of the state. As to whether the state 
has the right to enforce a law of the kind 
bearing on an individual citizen’s actions, 
the court declines to rule, as the case in 
point was not pertinent. Speaker Can- 
non’s collision with a representative of 


the Knights of Labor’s legislative com- 


mittee last week, indicated a disposition 
on the speaker’s part to resist vehemently 
dictation as to appointments on the la- 
bor committee of the House from organ- 
ized labor, notwithstanding threats by the 
latter. 


It is gratifying to note 
Pere rigs that sentiment is erystal- 
lizing in Washington in 
certain circles of statesmen—not poli- 
ticians—and publicists favoring reopen- 


ing the matter of an Anglo-American , 


arbitration treaty. The success of the 
joint movement of English and French 
friends of arbitration in bringing English 
and French legislators together first in 
London and then in Paris and thus cre- 
ating sentiment which aided King Ed- 
ward and President Loubet later in ne- 
gotiating an arbitration treaty; and the 
growing bonds of understanding between 
England, France and Italy have stimu- 
lated activity here. Practical politicians 
frown on the proposition just now for 
obyious reasons. Michael Davitt and 
pressure from Irish-Americans defeated 
the last arbitration treaty drafted be- 
tween us and the British Government, 
and the Republican party managers are 
in no mood to have racial feuds stirred 
up now. 


Free Speech in the South rainivyeumde, 
Durham, N. C., have declined to accept 
the resignation of Prof. J. 8. Bassett, 
whose recent article in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly, on the Negro Problem, with 
its high praise of Booker T. Washington 


and its assertion that the South must 


some time cease putting Negroes good 
and bad under one ban of social ostra- 
cism, brought down upon his head the 
storm of abuse from the press of the 
state. This decision does more than es- 
tablish Professor Bassett’s tenure as a 
teacher. It makes for freedom of 


thought and speech through all the 
it gives religious editors like 


South ; d 
Bailey of the Biblical Recorder, college 


presidents like Kilgo of Trinity, os, 


man of Tullane, and Dabney of the 
versity of Tennessee more ozone 
breathe, and a fairer view on life, cel 
makes swifter the coming in of 

South. The document put forth vey the 
trustees, while not entirely free 
sentiments that occasionally e 
by implication the tenor of the 
as a whole, nevertheless is a fine 
deliverance, These are fine 


sentences: — 
“We believe that society in the end will 


find a surer benefit by exerting patience 
than if can sebure ‘by yleliing ‘to It:'te-) 
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sentments. The search for truth should 
be unhampered, and, in an atmosphere 
that is free, liberty may sometimes lead 
to folly; yetit is better that some should 


"be tolerated than that all should speak 
and think under the deadening influence 


of repression. A reasonable freedom of 


opinion is to a college the very breath of 


life, and any official throttling of the 
private judgment of its teachers would 
destroy their influence and place upon the 
college an enduring stigma.’’ 


A bill was introduced in 
the House of Representa- 
tives last week making Japanese immi- 
grants subject to the same restrictions 
as Chinese. Is trades-unionism in this 
country going to make this an issue as 
it has in Australia? We shall find that 
dealing with Japan and with China are 
quite different affairs. The New York 
Evening Post has done well to carry on 
a postal referendum with congressmen 
of the dominant party anent putting an 
end to the over representation of the 
South, Negroes now counting in appor- 
tioning congressmen but not counting as 
voters. A large majority of the congress- 
men who have replied favor action by 
Congress, but it is not likely the issue 
will be raised until after the coming pres- 
idential election. 


Race Ostracism 


We gave premature credence 
last week to a report that 
Turkey had accepted the second and 
modified Austrian-Russian plan of re- 
form. Later information shows that 
that plan apparently has broken down, 
and that those Powers have now pro- 
posed to Europe that an international 
concert with respect to Macedonia be 
formed by which the territory will be 
governed much as Crete is now, where 
since 1899 Great Britain, France, Russia 
and Italy have had control, Prince George 
of Greece being high commissioner of the 
Powers, governing an autonomous state 
subject to the suzerainty of the Porte 
Questions concern- 
ing the foreign relations of Crete are de- 
termined by representatives. of the four 
Powers. If Germany blocks this new 
plan for peace in the Balkans it will be 
conyineing proof of her alliance with 
Turkey for her own selfish ends, and will 
justify the scorn of Christendom being 
centered upon her. Both Russia and 
Austria seem to be acting with larger 
interests than their own national ag- 
grandizement in mind. 


The Near East 


The Tokio correspondent 
In the Far East 1° the New York Tribune, 
writing from Japan Nov. 3, describes the 
ministry and the Japanese public as far 
less belligerent than we had been led to 
suppose by messages cabled from Japan ; 
though we are not able to reconcile his 
optimism with editorials in the Japan 


Mail and in the native press. It doubt- 


less is true that both Russia and Japan 
profoundly wish to avert war now, but 
their national ambitions project policies 
so divergent that a compromise is most 
difficult. With the Japanese Diet now in 
session, and popular opinion finding ex- 
pression there the chances for collision 
would seem to be greater, although so 
entrenched with authority are the em- 
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peror and his advisers that they can re- 
sist the strongest sort of popular move- 
ment if they wish to. Rumors as to per- 
sonal danger to Marquis Ito indicate that 
feeling is running high; and Japanese 
journals chronicle marked disintegration 
in party and factional attachments grow- 
ing out of the issue now uppermost. 

The Empress Dowager of China has 
issued a decree ordering army reform, 
i. é., uniformity of equipment and admin- 
istration, a reform sadly needed to be sure 
if China thinks of retaining her territory 
by military methods. Were,Japan to be 
called in and given a free hand in bring- 
ing this reform to pass the decree would 
be even more significant than it is. 

A British military advance toward 
Tibet, and a naval demonstration in 
the Persian Gulf accompanied by an im- 
portant official statement by Lord Curzon, 
viceroy of India, to Persian hearers, have 
revealed a welcome stiffening-up of Brit- 
ish policy in the far East. 


The first Australian 
aa = aaa Parliament has come 

to an end, and with it 
the first three years in the life of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. Neither 
the Parliament nor the Commonwealth 
can be congratulated upon the result 
of the Commonwealth’s first essay in 
Government. Dominated by a social- 
istic or semi-socialistic Labor party, 
the Parliament has done its best to put 
a ring-fence round Australia. It has ex- 
cluded not only colored people whether 
British subjects, or otherwise, but also 
all persons, white or colored, who at- 
tempt to come out under contract to Aus- 
tralian employers. It has gone so far as 
to refuse a part in any mail contract 
which allows steamers to employ colored 
seamen—even in the unenyiable tasks of 
the stoke-hole. It has, after infinite 
labor, created an Australian High Court. 
It has tried and failed to establish an 
Interstate Commission to regulate traffic 
between the states. It introduced a tariff 
which was a flagrant violation of the pre- 
mier’s pledge to frame a revenue tariff. 
It has exasperated the mother-state (New 
South Wales) by an open attempt to evade 
the provision of the constitution which 
locates the capital in that state. In fine, 
by the provincialism of its spirit and the 
whole trend of its legislative acts, it has 
done its utmost to make federation odious 
to the federated states; and it is a singu- 
lar comment on its proceedings that this 
unquestionable fact stands out at the end 
of its career—a feeling of antagonism be- 
tween the constituent parts of the com- 
monwealth far exceeding in intensity any- 
thing existing before federation. 


Congregational ministers are well to the 
front in the current magazines. In addition 
to Dr. Munger’s article in the Atlantic, there 
are articles by Dr. A. H. Bradford in the 
December Booklover’s Magazine and by Dr. 
H. A. Stimson in the North American Reveiw. 
Dr. Munger’s article we referred to last week. 
Dr. Bradford’s article defines the modern con- 
ception of the Uses of Religion, and what reli- 
gion stands for: viz, a spiritual interpretation 
of the universe; the possibility of recovery or 
growth toward better conditions of all men; 
service for humanity; a new and better social 
order; and as affording the only rational basis 
for optimism. Dr. Stimson calls attention to 
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the conservative and somewhat pessimistic 
views as to present tendencies in education 
expressed by ex-President Dwight of Yale, 
in his volume of recollections recently pub- 
lished. 


The Heritage of Our Fathers 


The Puritans have been conquered on 
their own soil by invading armies. One 
hundred years ago almost the entire pop- 
ulation of New England was of pure Eng- 
lish descent. Today the children of the 
Puritans in their greatest stronghold are 
a dwindling minority. Invaders from 
continental Europe, with allies from Ire- 
land, have taken it over. Our democratic 
government may be an evolution of the 
Puritan’s idea, but it would have been as 
abhorrent to him as an absolute monarchy. 
The remnant of Puritan laws are being 
surely swept off our statue books. 

The Puritan’s religious creed is passing 
through as great a transformation as his 
civil code. His theology has been cast 
into an alembic—which would have 
seemed to him a witch’s caldron—of new 
knowledge and thought and of complex 
social conditions created by the comming- 
ling of people from many lands, in the 
country he pre-empted. That theology 
has come forth a product which the Puri- 
tan would have repudiated. Because of 
this many who accept it, and more, per- 
haps, who do not accept any theology, 
repudiate him. When we celebrate Fore- 
fathers’ Day, what most commands at- 
tention are the contrasts between them 
and their successors, and these give @ 
queer twist to the tributes paid to them. 

Yet the ideals which today are honored 
in literature and speech as the highest 
were illustrated by the lives of the Pil- 
grims and Puritans as everyday matters. 
Our poetry was their prose. These ideals 
are their heritage. Longfellow, Whittier, 
Mrs. Stowe, and other great writers of 
Puritan blood have embalmed them in 
verse and story. 

Our fathers bequeathed to us an ideal 
home life. No nation has given to the 
world nobler Christian homes than New 
England. In them the rugged Anglo- 
Saxon nature bloomed in beauty and with 
them it adorned the solid social structure 
which the Puritans reared. Their home 
life was the realization of an ideal dis- 
tinctively Puritan. ‘‘Every Christian 
family,”’ said Jonathan Edwards, “ ought 
to be, as it were, a little church conse- 
crated to Christ, wholly influenced and 
governed by his rules.”” New England 
was made illustrious by hundreds of such 
homes. Their surroundings harmonized 
with their character. Their houses stood 
by themselves on their own land. They 
lived in them the year round. <A Puritan 
home migrating annually between a city 
flat, a suite of rooms in a mountain or 
seaside hotel and a lodging in California 
or Florida is unthinkable. Our fathers’ 
heritage of the home is of the same char- 
acter from the stateliest to the humblest. 
It has unity, piety, stability. 

In gloomy contrast with it are the pic- 
tures which abound in the daily press of 
divorces and swift remarriages among 
leaders of society, and of the scandals in 
homes of wealth, which are multiplied 
in obscurity and poverty, only coming to 
the light when they break forth in crimes 
of lust and murder. It is such social de- 
generacy which makes it possible for 
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Congress to be besieged by Mormons am- 
bitious to rule the nation, who have lost 
the power even to admire the Puritan 
home. 

Our fathers bequeathed to us an ideal 
spiritual experience. It may have been 
bound to an inadequate theology, but it 
was genuine, and without it Christian 
character assumed is not genuine. They 
knew God through personal communion 
with him, and they taught us that the 
way to know God was by putting off 
the old and putting on the new life. 
It is current opinion that they chose a 
meedlessly hard and steep path to the 
summit of spiritual vision from which 
they could see God. But they climbed 
the mount and gained the vision. Elo- 
quent orators speak pityingly of the se- 
vere self-denial of the Puritans, who 
themselves have never learned where the 
summit is from which men get the vision 
of God. Wediscuss in various phrases 
what the next revival is tobe. We talk 
of a new awakening of the social con- 
sciousness, and of a philanthropy which 
will banish poverty, and create a new 
democracy of educated men and women. 
But these good things are the product 
of individual spiritual experience of fel- 
lowship with God, and this experience 
must precede and accompany any reli- 
gious revival, whatever our theology 
may be. 

Our fathers bequeathed to us an ideal 
of manhood independent of material 
wealth. It seems to be vanishing from 
popular ambition. The ruling purpose of 
our time is to possess riches. Money 
talks. Power goes with it. Education 
is coming to be regarded as a means to 
this end. Armies of youth besiege our 
eolleges, because they are persuaded that 
disciplined minds are necessary to win 
fortunes. Our stateliest structures are 
university halls bearing the names of men 
who hayé reared them, whose greatness 
is measured by the money. they have 
gained, often in ways which the Puritan 
would have scorned. The maxim of Jesus 
is reversed by the current philosophy, 
which insists that a man’s life does con- 
sist in the abundance of the things which 
he possesses. Yet because of impressions 
left by the fathers which cannot be 
effaced from the minds of their children, 
intellectual and spiritual leaders of men 
still tower above those toilers for wealth 
who haye sought to purchase greatness 
by the burdens of money they have ac- 
cumulated. Such names as Edwards, 
Channing and Beecher will adorn the 
Hall of Fame because of their services 
‘to mankind long after the man whose 
money built it is forgotten. 

The ambition survives with young men 
and women to realize these Puritan ideals. 
‘They are potent still to face the selfish- 
ness, the love of pleasure, the greed of 
gain, the civic corruption and the practi- 
eal atheism of our time. It is worth 
while to bear what seem to be the in- 
creasing burdens of modern homes, to 
live in spiritual communion with God 
apart from the tempting pleasures of this 
world, and to endure poverty for high 
#nds when wealth is within our reach, if 
only to show to.the coming generation 
that the things our fathers cherished as 
the noblest abide, that such lives have 
been and can be, and that they are im- 
mortal because they reproduce the life of 
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the Son of God, who is in the Father and 
the Father in him. 


Ministers’ Wives 

More than one pastor has been displaced, 
more than one ministry has been sacrificed by 
the dressy, pleasure-seeking or silly partner 
of a diligent pastor or hard-working priest. 

This is a part of the monthly message 
of Bishop F. D. Huntington to the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Central New York. It 
is true. We could give illustrations in 
considerable variety to prove it. Here 
and there a young minister has shown 
inherent weakness of character by choos- 
ing a partner for life without regard to 
her fitness for the business in which he 
invited her into partnership. 

But it would be just as true to say that 
more than one ministry has been saved 
from failure, and many have been lifted 
into conspicuous usefulness by the wis- 
dom, faithfulness, insight and foresight 
of that partner in it who usually gets the 
least public credit. Wecould give illus- 
trations in abundance to prove this to be 
true. The other fact is the exception; 
this one is the rule. 

Whoever is searching for angels in 
human forms will get larger results from 
ministers’ homes than from any other 
sort of place on this earth. There he 
will find unselfish ambition at its highest, 
self-sacrifice the least conscious and the 
noblest, faith steady under the severest 
tests. He will find women accustomed 
in girlhood to fashionable society and 
familiar with its pleasures, educated in 
the best schools, with cultivated tastes 
to enjoy art, literature and travel, put- 
ting aside without complaint their de- 
sires for those things and devoting them- 
selves to the care of their households, 
the interests of the parish, the work of 
their husbands. 

The minister’s wife shows the educated 
middle class poor how to live well. She 
exercises the statesmanship necessary to 
maintain a well ordered and cultured 
home on a small income—a home con- 
stantly under inspection by the whole 
parish. She sets a fashion in becoming 
dress which tones up the taste of many of 
her parishioners whose husbands’ incomes 
are two or three times as large as the min- 
ister’s salary. She is the pastor and the 
actual head of the too numerous women’s 
and children’s organizations in the church, 
and she manages to keep most of the jeal- 
ousies of their leaders from coming to 
the surface. She listens sympathetically 
to the confidences of the young women of 
the congregation and the small wedding 
fees which occasionally fall into her lap 
are meager wages for all the time and 
thought she has given and the teas she 
has served to bring about these weddings 
—services which her neighbors may laugh 
at, but which are the most delicate and 
valuable of all ministries when they issue 
in happy homes. 

She knows the pains, the joys and the 
sorrows of motherhood, and she has 
strengthened the courage of many a 
shrinking wife faltering on the threshold 
of an unknown realm. When she has 
closed the.eyes of the darling of her heart 
in the Jast sleep, she goes out to cheer 
weary watchers by sick beds, and to give 
her silent sympathy to mourners who will 
not be comforted. She holds her queenly 
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way in poverty, trial and not seldom 
under unkind and unjust criticism, and 
as she grows older a light radiates from : 
her patient face which moves discerning 
friends who otherwise would pity her to 
say, Verily, she has her reward. “4 

Her husband, toiling among his books 
behind the closed door of his study, ab- 
sorbed in the sermons he is to preach or 
has preached, diverted by the temperance 
address he is to give, the public dinner he 
is to enliven, the minister’s club where 
he is to throw off his cares, is relieved 
somewhat from the burdens laid on him 
in his parish calls, and mostly escapes the 
petty anxieties of his own household. But 
if all these are too heavy, he goes to his 
wife to find a ready sharer of his load. 

The minister sometimes says that his 
wife belongs to him and not to the parish 
since it pays her no salary. She smiles 
at the unconscious humor which her 
clearer discernment reveals. She reads 
the newspaper reports of his sermons and 
the accounts in The Congregationalist of 
his successful work in his church, It 
does not occur to her as an omission that 
no allusion is made to her. And when 
she comes some day on the statement 
that owing to her ill health ther husband 
finds it necessary to seek another field of 
labor, she accepts the responsibility in 
silence, girds herself for the packing of 
the household goods and for saying from 
the scanty income a few dollars to pay 
the expense of moving. 

It is a bishop’s duty, we suppose, to 
admonish the pleasure-seeking and silly 
partners of diligent pastors. The full- 
savored salt of the earth of which minis- 
ters’ wives are so large a proportion is 
its own commendation. 
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The Higher Usestanaaa 


Following our custom of recent years, 
we have devoted this autumn a consider- 

able portion of several issues to articles re- 
lating to current literature and to reviews 
of the output of new books which is this 
year heavier thanever. Wehayesought to 
dwell chiefly upon those phases of litera- 
ture which are of more than passing in- 
terest and to deal most extensively with 
the books which nourish the deeper life 
of the soul. To their reading and wide 
circulation we desire to lend the influence 
of this paper, realizing that countless 
Americans who have already learned to 
read, and to read extensively, are in 
ous need of being guided as to what 
how to read. 

Statistics furnished by the librarians 
of public libraries are the most complete 
and trustworthy data we have concern- 
ing people’s use of books. An average of © 
these statistics in our own for — 
any decade since 1850, will show: (1) That 
the public reads more volumes of eee». 
than of all other classes of books : 
bined. (2) That poetry, especially of 
finest and most spiritual quality, is 
least demand. (8) That the classies, even 
in fiction, are called for, in ec ; 
with *‘ recent books,” in the 
of about one to thirty. 

Distasteful as these facts are, 
is to be gained by disregarding or 
bly excusing them. Ever since 1850 
has been a general and hopeful 
in the air, that the attitude of — 
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ican reading public toward the best books 
would change with growing intelligence 
and culture. This prophecy has not been 
fulfilled. Nor does it seem likely that 
the growth of education and culture are 
the factors that are going to bring about, 
during the next quarter-century, any 
considerable change in popular literary 
preferences. 

The real cause for our failure as a peo- 
ple to rise to the plane of what may be 
called the higher uses of books may be 
found in the slow development of our 
spiritual life. It has not been more in- 
teiligence that we have needed, but a 
deeper and sincerer spiritual life, to make 
us better and nobler users of books. Our 
increasing intelligence as a nation has 
been too much along material lines. The 
new enlightenment has been too largely 
scientific, mechanical, industrial and com- 
mercial to raise very much the standard 
of appreciation of what is most elevating 
and enduring in literature. 

Let us consider what is meant by the 
higher uses of books. A book must lift 
one out of and above his ordinary, every- 
day thoughts and feelings and desires, 
must minister to that which is highest 
and also, perhaps, most remote in him, in 
order that it may perform the supreme 
function of literature, which is to stimu- 
late and feed the soul. The books that 
merely amuse and entertain us, however 
delightfully and cleverly, are not soul- 
books. Neither are those books which in- 
form and instruct, but do nothing more. 
Unquestionably, pure, wholesome fiction, 
that rests and cheers the mind, has its 
place in literature, but it is not a supreme 
place. The best and most reliable scien- 


tific and informative books are excellent. 


in their kind, but they are not the highest 
kind of literature. In order that a book 
may represent the higher uses of litera- 
ture to a reader, it must address itself to 
what is spiritual in him, and it must 
stimulate and nourish that supreme life 
of the soul. 

There are certain classes of books that 
—with such rare exceptions as to only 
prove the rule—cannot make their appeal 
to the loftiest, most aspiring life in man, 
the spiritual life, because they deal with 
factors and materials that are stubbornly 
non-spiritual. Fiction deals, by neces- 
sity, with men and women as the writer 
finds them, with what is sordid and super- 
ficial in them as well as noble and un- 
selfish; and ‘the general effect of present 
day fiction, we may safely assert, is not 
elevating, but more often enervating and 
even depressing. Probably no admirer 
of novels, in whom moral sanity still sur- 
vives, would recommend young people to 
seek in fiction that stimulus and inspira- 
tion which will prove most helpful to the 
spiritual life. 

The same spiritual barrenness charac- 
terizes most scientific literature, sketches 


of alight or fanciful character, books of 


humor, travels, sport, and social gossip. 
‘All these, however, as the reports of 
librarians show, are extensively read by 
the public of today. 

The literature which distinctively rep- 
resents the higher, or spiritual, uses of 
books is nearly all comprehended in 
the departments of poetry, essays, ser- 
mons, biography and devotional books. 
With the exception of biography, none 
of these classes, according to library sta- 
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tistics, is in much favor with the reading 
public of today ; and biography, no doubt, 
derives much of its claim upon the aver- 
age reader from its likeness to fiction, 
being often—as in the case of Mr.-Trow- 
bridge’s My Own Story—a more delightful 
and engrossing kind of fiction, as well as 
a true narrative, 

The fact that there is so little present 
demand for the best quality of verse and 
the most uplifting and stimulating essays 
is a sad comment on the spiritual life of 
thetime. When these two supreme forms 
of literature for stimulating and nourish- 
ing the immortal spirit are so little es- 
teemed, it is not to be wondered at that 
the level of popular reverence, religious 
feeling and spiritual aspiration should be 
correspondingly low. 

The lesson to be derived from these 
facts is sufficiently evident. The spir- 
itual life of the people must be roused 
before their tastes in literature will show 
any marked change, any growth in pref- 
erence for those immortal books which 
appeal directly to the soul and feed the 
life which is hid with Christ in God. The 
churches, the young people’s associations, 
and Christians generally, must strive more 
and more earnestly and persistently to 
leaven the community with that spiritual 
life which is the finest and most precious 
endowment of the race. Only as that is 
done, can we hope for a better general 
apprehension and appropriation of the 
higher uses of books, 


Why Does God Send Pain 


At the outset let us eliminate from the 
problem the pain which God does not 
send but for which those who experience 
it are directly responsible. The fierce 
headache which follows a debauch, the 
diseased organs which are the ultimate 
result of gluttony, and numerous other 
kinds of physical and mental anguish 
which men bring upon themselves, are 
not chargeable to the Creator of this uni- 
verse. Of course the casuist may ask 
why the universe was so constructed that 
it admits of pain anywhere init. But it 
is difficult to conceive of a world, ten- 
anted by moral beings at least, entirely 
uninvaded by aches and pains. If dis- 
obedience of God’s laws never brought 
disaster, if we could touch fire and not 
be burned and touch pitch and not be de- 
filed, we should have a race of flabby, 
nerveless, unsympathetic, brutish men 
and women instead of children of God 
heroically working out their destiny. 

And yet when we eliminate the pain due 
to man’s misuse of the world and of his 
own powers, a vast deal remains and the 
mystery of it allstill oppressesus. ‘‘How 
can God bear it?” said Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in one of the moments when his 
heart was drawn out in compassion 
toward the sorrowing, suffering children 
of men. But God has been seeing and 
bearing it these thousands of years as the 
brute creation has been born and suffered 
and perished, as men have wasted with 
disease and bled their lives away in the 
forests and on battlefields. Yet little by 
little the area of suffering is being re- 
duced and modern science is discovering 
ways to alleviate, if not to obviate, suffer- 
ing. And humanity keeps on its sorrow- 
ing way sustained by the promise of the 
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final consummation ‘“‘ when there shall be 
no more pain.”’ 

Meanwhile we are driven back to the 
spiritual interpretation of itall. Whether 
God might have used some other agency 
or not, the fact remains that pain works 
wonders in the moral sphere for those 
who accept it as’ a messenger of God. 
It sweetens the bitter spirit, it refines 
the coarse nature, it softens the hard 
heart, it puts iron into the weak will. To 
stand outside the circle of suffering and 
curse God because the world is so full of 
pain is one thing. It is quite another to 
experience, one’s self or in the persons 
of those dearest to one, the chastening 
hand of God. The skeptic, the com- 
plainer, the atheist are not as a rule the 
persons who themselves suffer, but from 
such patient, trusting souls haye come 
through the ages songs in the night, 
peons of rejoicing, immortal psalms, 
voicing their confidence in him who doth 
not willingly afilict or grieve the children 
of men. 

Dean Stanley went from the bedside of 
his dying wife, the Lady Augusta, and 
wrote to a friend, ‘‘ The more. the marble 
wastes the more the statue grows.” 
He could say this because the Lady Au- 
gusta had learned how to bearpain. Only 
the other day a man honored throughout 
New England, who within the last year 
has lost by death the loved companion of 
his advancing years, one of the most bril- 
liant and useful women of our generation, 
wrote to a friend saying, ‘‘I am trying to 
transform my private grief into public 
service.”” Out of the mental anguish 
consequent upon his bereavement this 
man has gained new power for life anda 
fresh consecration to gooddeeds. Neither 
physical nor mental pain is to be sought 
for its own sake, but when it comes it 
may be made a means whereby we are 
lifted Godward and drawn out in tender 
love towara our suffering fellowmen. 


In Brief 


The article on the Christmas Sunday school 
lesson. will appear in next week’s issue. 


The new volume of Liturgical Services .is- 
sued by our Publishing Society is sure to be 
welcomed by churches which have wished for 
such an aid to public worship. 


Ex-United States Senator Thurston of Ne- 
braska is said to have been employed by the 
National Liquor Dealers’ Association to act as 
their chief lobbyist in the halls of Congress. 
It is well always to know who the agents of 
the saloon are, especially in high places. 


Winnipeg when a frontier post chose to 
segregate its vice, and deal with the social 
evilin that way. Now that it bids fair to be 
the metropolis of the North an effort is being 
made, in which the Ministerial Association is 
leading, to put an end to the trp which 
recognizes evil and controls it. 


Do you dislike the way civic affairs national- 
wise are going? Then begin to better condi- 
tions at home. ‘‘ The only true patriotism,” 
as Pres. Woodrow Wilson of Princeton Uni- 
versity said last week at Passaic, N. J., is 
that which is “‘local in its rootage. Vital 
patriotism begins at home.” 


We are glad to see the Standard saying hon- 
est things about Rey. Thomas Dixon, Jr.’s,- 
pernicicious book The One Woman. It rises 
above the fact that he is a Baptist and a 
preacher and it does not spare the rod. 
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Neither the English nor the ethics of the book 
pass muster with the Standard. 


It is good that responses to the appeal for a 
Gulick Memorial Building in Madrid are being 
made by people who want to help equip the 
International Institute for Girls to do its best 
work in the Spanish capital. By request we 
repeat the address of the treasurer of the 
corporation, Mr. Edwin H. Baker, Greenwich, 
Ct., to whom contributions should be sent. 


A religious promoter has arisen in New 
York who is convinced that God has re- 
vealed to him that that city is the New Jeru- 
salem prophesied in the Bible, and he is try- 
ing to raise a large sum of money to bring 
about the fulfillment of the prophecy. And 
this so soon after the downfall of Dowie and 
the Tammany victory! 


The interesting article on another page on 
the servant problem reminds us that at least 
four-fifths of the homes of this country do not 
regularly employ domestic servants. A dis- 
eussion of the question how the mistress of 
a home ean perform her own household duties 
and ‘keep peace in the family would concern a 
far greater number than the question how to 
get on with servants. 


The trustees of Newton Theological Institu- 
tion have elected Rev. Dr. George E. Horr, 
now editor-in-chief of the Watchman, the 
able Baptist journal of New England, to be 
first incumbent of the newly established chair 
of moderp church history. What answer Dr. 
Horr may make to this will be disclosed later, 
butif it involves retirement from the Watch- 
man religious journalism in New England will 
be the loser. 


The Pilot, with Mr. J. J. Roche’s customary 
gallantry, apologizes handsomely for its re- 
flections on Rey. Dr. T. P. Prudden, based on 
a garbled, meagre report of his words; and it 
prints on its first page a letter from him in 
which he re-states his position respecting 
Boston’s heathenism, and the service which 
the Roman Catholic Church is doing the city 
by its care for citizens of foreign birth and 
Roman Catholic inheritance. 


As indicating the state of affairs in Mace- 
donia, Rey. E. B. Haskell’s report of his can- 
vass of the vilayet of Monastir is illuminating: 
Burned villages, 17; burned houses, 1,700; 
houseless people, 7,330; unarmed men killed, 
87; families injured, 1,336; women dishonored, 
38; four churches and one monastery torn 
down; 14 churches gutted and defiled. The 
fund being gathered in Boston for Macedonian 
relief which Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
are handling now amounts to $1,400. 


Pres. Dan F. Bradley of Iowa College was 
in Boston last week, and when asked about 
the Grand Rapids, Mich., scandal, expressed 
great gratification at the completeness of the 
exposé made, and not a little pleasure that 
Congregationalists have been so prominent in 
bringing the thieves to judgment. The money, 
legal acumen and conscience of descendants 
of the Pilgrims have been largely responsible 
for undoing one of the worst bands of ras- 
eals in the history of looting of American 
municipalities. 


We print in this issue the full list of prayer 
meeting topics which appear in the annual 
Handbook, just issued, for 1904. Our effort 
has been to give variety while covering the 
recurring themes appropriate to special sea- 
sons which are remembered in our churches. 
A larger proportion of the subjects than usual 
is directly Biblical and will lead to a study of 
some of the most helpful Scripture passages. 
We may remind our readers that comment on 
these subjects is one of the constant features 
of our editorial pages. 


A question has been raised as to the propor- 
tionate distribution of the money to be re- 
ceived through the Christmas boxes now being 
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circulated among so many of our churches. 
This being a joint undertaking of our six 
societies the proceeds naturally go to them, 
the percentage being as follows: the American 
Board thirty-three per cent., the Home Mis- 
sionary Society twenty-eight per cent., the 
American Missionary Association nineteen 
per cent., the Building Society nine per cent, 
the Education Society eight per cent. and the 
Publishing Society three per cent. 


Congregationalists of the hill towns of 
Hampshire County, Mass., have caught the 
new infection of denominational self-respect 
and zeal, and they organized a Highland Con- 
gregational Club last week. It will meet three 
times a year, endeavor, to promote all social 
and civie as well as distinctly religious and 
denominational ends and serve as an intel- 
lectual and spiritual clearing house for the 
2,754 residents of the highland district and the 
516 church members. This points to a better 
day in the remote hill towns, and a reawaken- 
ing of the Pilgrim polity and faith. 


By the death of Bishop Abiel Leonard of 
Utah, and Rey. Dr. John S. Lindsay, rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Boston, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church has been bereft of two strong 
men. Dr. Lindsay was so wise, fair and judi- 
cial in temper that at the last General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, he 
was elected president as successor to Rey. Dr. 
Morgan Dix. Non-Episcopalians who met 
Dr. Lindsay never were foreed to endure con- 
descension. At the Harvard Summer School 
of Theology in 1902, when he became a youth 
again and mingling with men of all faiths, he 
made friends right and left. 


The Congregational Index is the latest 
comer in the field of our denominational jour- 
nalism. It will be the mouthpiece of the 
National Convention of Congregational Work- 
ers among the Colored’ People, and as it goes 
to the clergy and laity of our churches among 
the Negroes of the South it cannot but do 
good. In it there will be not only the monthly 
deliverances of the able board of editors, 
but room as well for addresses and papers 
by officials of our societies and by successful 
working pastors dealing with practical prob- 
lems of church administration and the Chris- 
tian life. We hope that the Index will have 
the support it merits. 


We regret that Prof. George Adam Smith’s 
recovery from his illness has not been com- 
plete, and instead of carrying on even a por- 
tion of his work at the Free Church College, 
Glasgow, this term, ws he had intended to do, 
he has been forced to give up his professorial 
labors entirely for a time. He has sailed for 
Egypt and India. The work of his classroom 
is being undertaken by two ministers of Glas- 
gow, Dr. Eaton and Mr. Welch, both excel- 
lent Hebrew scholars. The theological and 
scholarly attainments of many Seotch preachers 
and pastors make them competent to stand in 
gaps like that created by Professor Smith’s 
illness, which has now continued more than six 
months. He has received a gift of $6,000 from 
friends and pupils. 


A brave Christian soldier was Col. Henry H. 
Hadley, who has just died at Boulder, Col., at 
sixty-two years of age. Like Jerry McAuley 
he was a brand plucked from the burning, 
and has been for nearly twenty years one of 
the trophies to which the Water Street Mis- 
sion in New York city has pointed with a just 
pride. When once converted and having re- 
nounced liquor, which had nearly caused his 
ruin, he became an ardent rescue mission 
worker, one of the organizers of the Win One 
movement and of the United States Church 
Army, while of late years he has devoted his 
energy to the superintendency of an Episcopal 


mission on the East Side in New York city. 


Few men of his type have done a larger and 
more prominent work in this country. 
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From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


I am not a member of the Boston Young 
Men’s Congregational Club but now and then 
I am privileged to attend as a guest their bi- 
monthly meetings and every time I am im- 
pressed with the potential and actual strength 
of this body of about seventy men representing 
the churches of the metropolitan section. I 
asked an ex-president of the elub beside 
whom I sat last week Wednesday evening, 
how many of the members were active in their 
local churches. ‘‘ Nearly all,” was his quick 
reply. ‘*‘ You see here superintendents of 
Sunday schools, members of standing commit- 
tees and possibly a youthful deacon here and 
there.’”? In view of the decimation by death of 
the old guard of Boston Congregationalism, it 
is cheering to note that a new element is com- 
ing forward composed in the main of prosper- 
ous young business and professional men who 
will if properly instructed and stimulated put 
their vigorous shoulders under the denomina- 
tional burdens of the future. 

That the present managers of the club in- 
tend swinging the organization into line with 
the forward moyement in local Congregation- 
alism is shown by the fact that their last meet- 
ing was made ‘‘ Denominational Night” with 
Mr. Don O. Shelton, the genial, earnest young 
secretary of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society and Dr. Emrich the new sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Society as special 
guests. Under their auspices too, on the fol- 
lowing evening a missionary rally of Congre- 
gational young people of Greater Boston was. 
held in Park Street Church with President 
Capen of the American Board’in the chair and 
Secretaries Shelton and Hicks as speakers. 

le 

In its recognition of Dr. Emrich, the new 
Massachusetts Home Missionary secretary, the 
Young Men’s Club got the start of the Boston 
Congregational Club, but I predict the time 
will come when not only denominational din- 
ing clubs but kindred Christian organizations 
will vie with one another to secure Dr. Emrich 
for places on their programs. Our ¢hurches 
seem to be waking up to the fact that in its 
new secretary the Home Missionary Society 
has secured a rarely gifted and competent 
man. Many of us who listened to him the 
other night felt that on any platform he would 
represent us with the dignity, ease and ability 
of the ablest bishop in the land. His dress. 
and his smooth shaven face suggest the cleric, 
but he does not have to speak five sentences 
before you feel the virility of the man and the 
blended strength and gentleness of the true 
Christian. Distinctly in sympathy with the 
modern interpretations of Christianity, his 
simple personal faith and his ardor for service 
are contagious. He is one of the best read 
men in our ministry and I surmise that as 
he travels from Cape Cod to tlfe Berkshires 
there might be found a good many books, 
large and small, new and old, in his gy grip. 

It seems a little odd, as Dr, Emrich said the 
other night, that the son of a German immi- 
grant should be the chosen man among all 
Massachusetts Congregationalists to go about 
in this Pilgrim state strengthening the weak 
churches, counseling the shepherds of little 
flocks in out-of-the-way places, addressing the 
incoming foreigners, now and then in their 
own tongue, and administering the great and 
ever increasing work connected with the 
ing and building up of churches of the 
type all over the commonwealth. But 
he has been in the field only a Neuer, 
tidings from here and there tell how 
steadily and wisely he is attending to hi 
various tasks. Many a discouraged — 
in the hill towns, many a small but 
band of Christians on the cape, has 
felt the touch of his cheery, consecrated 
Here’s more power to his elbow, and let 
Massachusetts churches see to it that they 
honor and support a man who has come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this. 7 


me 
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Gilbert Keith Chesterton* 
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In physical stature a giant, unconven- 
tional in attire, careless of the good will 
of professional men of letters or of so- 
ciety, and with a fine scorn for the pro- 
saic,-this Scotchman—whose name has 
not yet found its way into Who’s Who— 
has within a few years swiftly gained a 
secure place among younger British es- 
sayists, so high in fact as to lead one 
eritie to say that his biography of Brown- 
ing and Mr. Yeats’s Ideas of Good and 
Evil herald a new era in British literary 
criticism. 

Only thirty years old, he has all the 
boundless audacity and buoyant self- 
confidence of youth. Contrasted with 
him Messrs. Dowden, Saintsbury, Leslie 
Stephen, Watts-Dunton are sober 
patriarchs, senile and anemic. 
His cocksureness recalls Matthew 
Arnold at his worst; his brilliancy, 
G. Bernard Shaw at his best, but 
without the Irishman’s sardonic 
twist; his strenuousness has a 
touch of Emperor William II. or 
Theodore Roosevelt in it; his 
whimsicality at times recalls 
Lewis Carroll’s. 

After reading him one feels as 
if one had had a needle shower- 
bath. The margin of your book 
—if you mark your books—is dec- 
orated with interrogation marks, 
not always implying dissent but 
frequently temporary stupidity, 
suggesting re-reading with a 
clearer brain perchance to catch 
the author’s point. It is incon- 
ceivable that one could read him 
—and go to sleep; but it is con- 
ceivable that one might arise 
dazed, or in an imprecatory mood. 

Mr. Chesterton has the ‘‘defects 
of his virtues and the virtues of 
his defects ’’— as has already been 
said by another—and what those 
defects are he has faithfully por- 
trayed, in limning Mrs. Browning. 
If, where he says “her”? and 
‘*poetry,”’ you, kind reader, will 
substitute ‘‘his’’ and ‘‘prose”’ in 
the following quotation, you will see Mr. 
Chesterton’s. portrait—in shadow—by his 
own hand. 

Wherever her verse is bad, it is bad from 
some extravagance of imagery, some violence 
of comparison, some kind of debauch of clev- 
erness. Her nonsense never arises from weak- 
ness, but from a confusion of powers... . 
All great literary art involves the element of 
risk, and the greatest literary artists have 
commonly been those who have run the great- 
est risk of talking nonsense. . . . She cannot 
leave anything alone, she cannot write a line 
without a conceit. . She gives the reader 


the ps a that she never declined a 
fancy. . . . When she fell it was always be- 
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A Brilliant New Figure in British Letters 
By GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


cause she missed the foothold, never because 
she funked the leap. 

There will be those who will say that 
this is more like Mr. Chesterton than 
Mrs. Browning. No fence is too high, 
no ditch too wide for him to balk at the 
vault or leap. He has opinions on all 
themes and utters them wantonly and 
spontaneously. His publishers, with more 
truth than often accompanies such decla- 
rations, describe him as ‘‘ master of a dis- 
tinctive style and a riotous gift of para- 
dox.’”’ Being a man who looks on life’s 
deepest mysteries as in essence paradox- 
ical, his orthodoxy becomes paradoxy and 
his style is the perfect revelation of his 
belief. 


Courtesy of Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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fk if thereby he makes you think, per- 
chance shocks you into reasoned dissent 
or intuitive acquiescence, how deep the 
debt of gratitude!’ ‘‘Too prolific’”’ is he? 
Doubtless, he is. Authors with the lofty 
restraint and curbed utterance of Barrie 
and Cable are exceptional. But youth 
must have its fling and will, especially if 
seduced to riotous and copious expression 
by journglism and by competing publish- 
ers—the sirens that nowadays lure clever 
young authors to their (artistic) doom. 

To illustrate the stimulating way in 
which he provokes thought, shall we turn 
to his pages? We are told that religion 
is like politeness, in that “it is every- 
where understood and nowhere defined.” 
Charles IT. is a gentleman who ‘‘could not 
keep the Ten Commandments but he kept 
the ten thousand commandments.” The 
tragedy of Carlyle’s career is found in the 
fact that while he believed in the truth of 
his message, he did not believe in its ac- 
ceptability. Parody is defined as often a 


form of hero worship, albeit the “wor. 
shipers’ half holiday’ of fun. California 
in the days of ’49 is summed up as ‘“‘a re- 
public of incognitos,’’ while Liberalism, 
which Mr, Chesterton champions, can be - 
viewed dispassionately enough by him to 
permit him to say that a Liberal is a ‘“no- 
ble and indispensable lunatée who tries to 
make a cosmos of his own head.” 


But after due discount is made for what . 


is only ‘‘smart” and not clever, and for 
the impudence of youth there remains a 
body of criticism which must be reck- 
oned with. It is insight which shows 
Browning as a poet who made his master- 
pieces out of ‘‘the holes and corners of 
history ’’ and about obscure but none the 

less typical actors on the world’s 
stage; which insists that Brown- 
ing was a poet of passion and 
beauty, but of a beauty enlarging 
“her boundaries in new modes of 
dramatic arrangement,” and of 
passion finding new vuice “in fan- 
tastic and realistic verse;’’ and 
which makes The Ring and the 
Book the great epic of the age, 
because it is the supreme expres- 
sion of the modern point of view 
with respect to truth’s relativity 
and because it sets forth the par- 
tial if not entire validity of the 
personal point of view in dealing 
with ethical and spiritual prob- 
lems; and also because it is ‘‘the 
epic of free speech.’’ 

One may search far and then 
fail to find a better discussion of 
the perils of benevolent despotism 
in government than Mr. Chester- 
ton gives in his discussion of 
Browning’s Strafford ; for a keener 
analysis of a problem in casuistry 
than is found in his treatment of 
the incident of Browning’s delib- 
erate lie to the Barrett family at — 
the time of his engagement to 
Elizabeth Barrett; for a wiser 
homily than that which is found 
in his admirable essay on Pope 

‘,and the Art of Satire on the 
dooliskisten and criminality of mad de- 
nuneiation of political opponents and 
public servants, such denunciation as 
American anti-imperialists have indulged 
in from 1898, or as the doctrinaire Free 
Traders and Pro-Boers of England have 
poured out on Mr. Chamberlain. 

Thus far Mr. Chesterton’s criticism has 
dealt chiefly with men. Truth incarnated 
interests him most, and his place as an 
essayist and biographer bids fair to be 
secure. But what his rank as a critic 
of literature may be is problematical. 
He has not soberly and formally set forth 
his ideals of the art; and his obiter dicta 
while numerous and suggestive are not 
numerous or consistent enough to make 
it prudent to generalize or to prophesy. 
It would seem safe, however, to say that 
he is a stanch idealist—not a realist or 
materialist, that he is an optimist not a 
pessimist, a healthy, vital man not a dis- 
eased, decadent manikin, an opportunist 
in the best sense of that word and not a 
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radical in the worst sense of that word, 
yet withal a Liberal of the John Bright 
and John Morley rather than the Lord 
Rosebery type; his connection with The 
Speaker, The Christian World and the 
London Daily News giving him abundant 
opportunity to gird at vulgarity, plutoc- 
racy, Imperialism and Socialism, and to 
decry Kipling’s brand of patriotism while 
admitting his rank as an artist. 

His love of the paradox goes with him 
as he touches on spiritual verities, hence 
it is difficult to place him exactly as a re- 
ligious man. <A theist no doubt, a Chris- 
tian theist probably. At any rate a stout 
defender of the reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity, as proved by his participation in 
the controversy over secularism raised by 
Robert Blatchford’s atheistic writings in 
The Clarion and Blatchford’s effort to 
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make it appear that when Haeckel dies 
all wisdom on science and philosephical 
aspects of religion will die with him. The 
descendant of the Puritan who reads 
Twelve Types and the essay on Charles 
II. must reckon with Mr. Chesterton’s 
indictment of Puritanism as. fundamen- 
tally at fault because it was so complete, 
so rational, so logical a theory of a matter 
which is essentially one of incomplete- 
ness, mystery and contrasts. The Tol- 
stoian or Sheldonian literalist interpret- 
ing his New Testament as if it were an 
Occidental addition or subtraction table, 
should read his arraignment of such un- 
imaginative treatment of Christ’s conver- 
sations. Savonarola and his times are a 
text for a fierce onslaught on present day 
Hedonism, and reversion by the masses to 
“the strong man,’’ despotic theory of 
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government. His praise of Bret Harte 
is partially because he thinks Harte was 
penetrating enough to see that the masses 
of men are in reality highly sentimental 
and religious. Maeterlinck’s value as an 
underminer of materialism and a prephet 
of idealism, he finds in the fact that he is 
showing men that, explain thé material 
world as we may, man beyond all else is 
sure of his own soul. Mr. Chesterton is 
alive to the philosophy of the hour which 
posits the self-consciousness of man as 
the fundamental fact in human existence 
and interpretation of life; and just.as 
man in days gone by has brought forth 
poetry and religion to explain in highest 
ways the world of which he is a part, so 
Mr. Chesterton says he believes he will 
continue to do, in the near future and 
evermore. 


MY father, if 
thou hadst been 
there! If thou 
couldst have seen 
it!” 

It is a youth of 
fifteen who has 
burst into the in- 
ner court of a 
house in the 
Lower City of Jerusalem. His face is 
flushed and he is breathless from running. 

‘“What has happened, my son?” It is 
the mother who speaks, quickly rising 
from the divan and moving toward the 
panting boy. 

‘It was at the temple,’’ answers the 
lad. ‘‘I was passing, but just now, the 
gate of the outer court, and behold, as I 
drew near, there was a great tumult—the 
lowing of kine and the bleating of sheep, 
and suddenly, forth from the gate of the 
outer court, herds and flocks of the 
creatures came, shouldering and pushing 
their owners among them, seeking to stay 
them and guide them. I climbed an outer 
wall whence I could look through the 
gate, and I saw that the men who keep 
animals and birds for sacrifice were all 
hurrying out; the whole space so crowded 
with stalls and cages was being swept as 
with an invisible besom. The keepers, 
who ran beside the cattle, were glancing 
back wrathfully and muttering curses; 
and the doves were fluttering in the cages 
which the owners were bearing forth, 
albeit some of them had escaped and 
were flying away; and the money chang- 
ers, with their tables on their heads and 
their bags of coin in their hands were 
stumbling along in the crowd.” 

“Thanks be to God!” cries the father, 
standing up and stretching his hands 
toward heaven. ‘Thanks be to God for 
some power strong enough to drive the 
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accursed covetous crowd from the sacred 
place. What was it, my son?’’ 

“It was that young rabbi whom we 
saw at the gate this morning; thou 
calledst him Jesus, the son of Joseph.”’ 

‘But surely,” interrupts a Passover 
guest, ‘‘no young rabbi, by his own 
power, could have set all that mass in 
motion. Were not the Roman guards be- 
hind him? ’’ 

‘““Nay, verily,’’ cries the master of the 
house; “‘not with him! not with him! 
No Roman guards with that young man!” 

““Nay,’’ answers the boy, ‘“‘no one 
was with him. The temple keepers had 
slunk away and were standing behind 
the pillars of the porch; a few young 
men who looked like peasants or fisher- 
men watched from a distance, but they 
seemed half dazed; he was all alone. In 
one hand he held a little whip, with such 
a lash of small strings as we used in our 
play when we were children; it was noth- 
ing that could hurt a sparrow; he stood 
there behind the flying throng, holding 
that whip aloft, his eyes blazing with in- 
dignation, and crying: ‘ What do ye here? 
Ye make my Father’s house a market 
place. Away with you!’ They fled from 
his face as if he had been the angel with 
the flaming swor 

“Was it, indeed, my son, that Rabbi 
whom we saw this morning?’’ asks the 
father eagerly; ‘‘ was it he that spake so 
gently to the child of the poor woman 
and that helped the carrier to let down 
his burden? ”’ 

‘‘It was the same, my father; I could 
never forget that face; in the morning 
it beamed with tenderness and pity; in 
the afternoon it was as the face of Elijah 
the Tishbite, but it was the same face; 
nay, I know not which look was the more 
beautiful; there was something in that 
wrathful face that made the heart leap 


up exultingly; it seemed to say, ‘There 
is a goodness so mighty that wickedness 
cannot stand before it.” It did not make 
me afraid; it made me glad. 

“Blessed be God!” cried the father 
of the house; and as he reverently rose 
again and stretched forth his hands in 
worship, the whole company stood up 
and bowed the head and listened to his 
words: “Great things hast thou shown, 
O God of my fathers, to thy servant 
Samuel, the son of Azariah, and to his 
house. For now we trust that thou hast 
come to purge thy church from iniquity 
and to lead thy people into the ways of 
righteousness,” 

The silence was broken by Simeon of 
Capernaum, one of the Passover guests. 
“Thou speakest, Samuel, as though some 


wonderful thing were known to thee; I 


know not what thou mayest have seen, 
but surely no deliverance can come to 
Israel until the Roman power is broken.”’ 

“Nay,” answered Samuel, “‘ there thou 
speakest what is not wise. The bondage 
of Israel is not the Roman yoke. The 
covetousness that consumeth the heart 
of the people is the chain that bindeth 
them. The greed that filleth the courts 


of the Lord’s house with the clamor of 


traflic is the power that oppresseth them. 
The covetous man—is he not always a 
slave? and the covetous nation—must it 
not always be a vassal nation? So long 
as Israel’s god is gain, Israel’s neck must 
bear the yoke and his foot the fetter. It 
mattereth not much whether the Roman 
be his lord, or whether some tyrant of 
his own breeding hold thé red over him. 
What Nathan has told us of this day's 
purging of the temple fills my soul with 
hope. Is it indeed the fulfilling of the 
word of Malachi, that the Lord, in his 
purifying wrath, shall suddenly come to 
his temple ?"* 


. 
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“That is a great hope,’’ answers Simeon. 
But thou didst speak of wonders and 
signs; is this the sign in which thou art 
trusting ? ”’ 

“Tt is one of many. This is not the 
first time I have seen Jesus, the son of 
Joseph. He was a babe on his mother’s 
breast when first I saw him, thirty years 
ago; and strange things happened to that 
child. They have not departed from my 
memory, though the doors of my lips 
‘have been closed.”’ 

“Unseal thy lips, my father!’’ cries 
‘the lad. “Tell us the story.” 

“Haply, my son, it may be a matter 
of which thy father cannot speak. We 
must trust in his discretion.’ 

“Thou honorest thy husband, Eliza- 
beth,”” answered: Samuel gently. ‘“ Let 
‘me think upon the matter; and peradyven- 


ture, after the supper this night, and 


after the Passover questions have been 
asked and answered, I may speak of the 


_ things that I have seen.”’ 


So it was that when the company were 
gathered, in the evening, upon the 
couches about the table, after the cere- 
monies of the feast were finished, the lad 
‘claimed the father’s promise, and Samuel 
took up his parable: j 

«These children know that their father 
dwelt, as a lad, in the palace of Herod the 
King. My father was the keeper of the 
royal wardrobe; there was much that I 
could do to lighten his labor, and I grew 
up to be a serviceable lad about the pal- 
ace, ready to run upon errands for the 
courtiers, and sometimes trusted in seri- 
ous matters. Splendid indeed was the 
royal residence; to the poor people of 
Jerusalem who gazed upon its magnifi- 
cence, the days of Solomon seemed to 
have returned. The great halls, with ceil- 
ings and walls enriched with costly carv- 
ings; furniture inlaid with precious met- 
als and glittering with gems; porticoes 
upheld by shining pillars, and spacious 
groves and gardens encircling all, with 
artificial lakelets and rivers—everything 
was there that could delight the senses. 
Great was the power of King Herod; 
marvelous are the monuments that yet 
bear witness of his might—the towers yon- 
der, the fortresses, the walls of strength, 
the temple, crowning wonder, so much 
more splendid than that of Solomon, 
gleaming in marble and glittering with 
gold. Heayy was the tribute which he 
levied on the poor people of the land; 
To many, alas! this reign of luxury seemed 
good. They gloried in the walls and the 
towers; in the throngs of pilgrims and 


_ strangers, in the silver and the gold; 


ies 


but their hearts were too dull to see that 
the life of the people was sordid and cor- 
cupt; that faith was failing; that right- 


- eousness had fallen down in the streets. 


«« Welldo I remember for I was a lad of 
eager mind, how the elders and the doc- 


tors strove together concerning these 


things. For there weré those to whom it 
seemed that nothing but evil could come 
to the land from all this carnal splendor. 


-4If David’ said some, ‘might not build a 


house for Jehovah because he was a man 
of blood, how can he aceept any temple 
that Herod can build? David made war 
upon the enemies of Israel, but it was 


just and holy war. Once, indeed, did 


David defile his hands with innocent 
blood; but who can count the crimes and 
treacheries of Herod. Wives, children, 
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kindred, friends and counsellors, priests 
of God—how hath he slain them by hun- 
dreds without judgment, without ruth, in 
mere wanton wickedness? And as he re- 
gardeth not man so neither doth he fear 
God. Do we not know that to get his 
crown he bowed down in a heathen tem- 
ple at Rome, worshiping gods of wood and 
stone? And when he buildeth here the 
temple, doth he not also rear before 
the very gate thereof the theater where 
foulness and cruelty and all impurity 
defile and render brutish the hearts of 
the people? From such a sowing of lust 
and blood what harvest can grow but sor- 
row and desolation?’ 

“Thus it was that many holy men in 
secret lifted up their cry against the de- 
basing rule of Herod the King. But there 
were many, alas, who scoffed at such 
scruples. ‘Away’ they shouted, ‘with 
weak fears and cavils! Who like Herod 
hath builded up Jerusalem? Come not 
caravans from all the countries to our 
gates? Are not these the days of pros- 
perity—such as none that the land has 
known? Look upon the temple! Is not 
the prophecy fulfilled which declared that 
the glory of the latter house should be 
greater than that of the former? Who 
hath fulfilled it? Is it not Herod? Why 
carp about the source whence these glo- 
ries come? If the temple is only built 
what doth it matter who buildeth it? If 
gain won by wicked men maketh beautiful 
the house of God, give God the glory!’ 

“These were the voices that prevailed. 
There was no prophet in the land; the 
priests and the scribes cared more for 
the form of religion than for its spirit; 
more for terraces of marble and pinna- 
cles of gold than for a humble and a 
contrite heart. And Herod, with hands 
crimsoned with blood and a life reeking 
with iniquity, was honored and praised 
by men in the holy places. 

‘Little did it avail him! From him- 
self he could not flee. If he was not, like 
Cain, a fugitive and a vagabond in other 
men’s eyes, he was in his own. The 
wrath of God hung over him like a pall 
day and night; and although he lifted up 
his head in pride and grew fiercer and 
more cruel as his strength declined, yet 
often men saw him shiver and crouch 
as though some demon were waiting to 
spring upon him. I have seen him at 
night, when the palace was in slumber, 
go skulking through the shadows of the 
corridor, glancing to the right and to the 
left, and over his shoulder, as if some 
fiend were pursuing him. Once, from a 
balcony above, I saw him come sham- 
bling down the great staircase, and fling 
himself down wailing and sobbing before 
the statue of the beautiful Queen Mo- 
namne whom he had foully murdered. 
That remorse was almost the only human 
thing that men ever saw in him. There 
he lay, clutching at the marble robe of 
the image and groaning, when a courtier 
hastened to his side to console and succor 
him. Suddenly he sprang to his feet, 
drew his sword and with a great oath 
stabbed the man to the heart, then walked 
away and left him weltering in his blood. 
Perilous it was either to oppose or to be- 
friend him. In the last years of his life, 
as you know, his body was smitten with 
a loathsome disease, and his presence was 
an offense to all who came near him. 

“Tt was when the curse was upon him, 
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and*when his spirit was raging like a 
beast surrounded by a slowly approach- 
ing fire, that there came one day to the 
palace a courtier who had just passed 
through one of the northern gates bring- 
ing tidings of the arrival of three Magi- 
ans, worshipers of the Light. They were 
mounted, the courtier said, on swift, 
white camels, royally apparelled; under 
canopies of silk they rode; their gar- 
ments were of purple and fine linen; their 
mien was kingly. Halting at the gate 
they asked the bystanders, ‘Where is he 
thatis born King of the Jews?’ A soldier 
answered first: 

“**Werod is king of the Jews.’ 

“““Nay’ replied the wise men; but one 
has been born, not many days since, who 
is King of the Jews. We saw his star at 
its rising, and we have come to worship 
him,’ 

*“*We know him not,’ answered a gray 
haired rabbi who was passing. ‘Surely 
no prince has been born in Herod’s palace 
for many days.’ 

‘The travelers rode on through the 
gate, and passed slowly down the Tyro- 
peon, halting to put the same question 
to priests and scribes and soldiers, till the 
tidings ran to and fro and the city was 
full of wondering talk. ‘Surely,’ the 
people said, ‘these were not men of evil~ 
counsel; their grave and noble bearing 
forbade that thought. What could their 
question mean ?’ 

“So they passed on to the Khan and 
sought their rest. And the courtier who 
had seen them and had followed them 
hastened to the palace and sought the 
face of the king. As he entered, I stood 
there with the robe of crimson and gold 
for which the king had called; for while 
his body was perishing he loved to deck 
himself in costly attire. The courtier 
trembled as he spoke, for he durst not 
conceal what he knew and it was perilous 
to revealit. But at length he made the 
troublous tidings known, as I have re-- 
rehearsed it. 

‘‘Herod’s face was purple with rage. 
‘King of the Jews!’ he snarled. ‘Who 
has dared to speak that word? Find 
this King and I will strangle him.’ 

***Peradventure, my lord the king,’ 
stammered the courtier, falling on his 
knees, ‘it is of the Christ that is to 
come that these Magians have heard 
some tale.’ 

««™he Christ!’ hissed the monarch. 
‘Ah, I have heard them talk of their 
Christ that is to come. No Christ is to 
come while I live. Hearest thou?’ 

““*Yea, my lord, the king,’ answered 
the courtier, meekly, ‘thou knowest that 
I hear thee, and that I have no will but 
thine.’ 

‘Suddenly the tyrant changed from 
the wolf’s fierceness to the fox’s cun- 
ning. ‘Whence cometh this Christ?’ he 
demanded. ‘Art not thouaJew? What 
saith the Scripture? Have the prophets 
named the tribe or the city?’ 

“* Verily, I know not,’ answered the 
courtier. 

“*Up and get thee forth to the house 
of the high priest,’ shouted the king. 
‘Bid him call the Sanhedrin and that 
speedily. The Hall of Counsel shall be 
ready. This night they shall appear. 
If they fear the king’s wrath let there 
be no tarrying.’ 

[To be concluded.) 
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A Church Where the Holy Spirit Dwells 


A Sunday Morning Service at St. George’s Church in New York City 


A genuine revival in a church would be 
recognized by any Christian if he should enter 
its service as a stranger. It is worth some 
search to find one where under ordinary con- 
ditions a stranger acknowledges a life in it 
which he feels is the manifest presence of the 
Holy Spirit. Perhaps if one goes in the Spirit 
he will find that Presence in any company of 
worshipers. Bat it is not so easy to find one 
from which a chance visitor goes 
away with a strong desire to re- 
turn, not because of the attrac- 
tion of any particular feature, in 
architecture, audience, music or 
preacher, but because of the im- 
pression of a peculiar life in it. 

This was the impression I re- 
ceived on a recent Sunday morn- 
ing in St. George’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, New York city, and 
I will try to explain in what it 
eonsisted. 

The edifice is on the East Side, 
facing Stuyvesant Square, some- 
time since deserted by the aristo- 
eratic families who once made the 
neighborhood fashionable. Visi- 
tors entering the church do not 
have to wait for seats. All are 
free, though ushers are ready to 
assist when unoccupied ones are 
few. The house was nearly filled 
when the service began. The ma- 
jority of the audience were men, 
many of them young men. 

There was nothing unusual about 
the service, which strictly followed 
the order for morning prayer, ex- 
cept that the multitude seemed to 
be moved by a common impulse 
to join reverently in worship. No 
solos were sung. No one voice in 
the large vested choir of men and 
women attracted attention. The 
hymns were familiar. Choir and 
audience simply joined in praise. 
The assistant led in the prayers 
without intoning. The ‘‘ Amens”’ 
were said, not sung. The Scrip- ()) 
ture lessons were so read as to in- 
terpret their meaning. The con- 
stant impression received was that r(( 
all the people were intent on the S 
worship of God. 

No bulletins were scattered 
through the pews. The rector, Dr. 
Rainsford, read the notices, and 
read them as though they all were 
important to him and to all the 
audience. Some of them he em- 
phasized. The list was quite long, 
and impressed the visitor that the 
great church was doing business 
every day in the week. 

Worship was the chief thing, but 
the sermon crowned it and was a 
part of it. It was not the preacher 
who left the impression of him- 
self on the people, but what he said. Yet it 
was the element of personality which gave 
power to what was said. It was the man wit- 
nessing to truth which he felt was the greatest 
thing in this world. Without the worship the 
sermon would have seemed out of place. 
Without the sermon the worship would have 
been incomplete. 

The text was the words of Jesus, ‘‘ Ye ar) 
the light of the world.” The sermon was a 
protest against dogma, given as a deposit once 
for all and final. It was an affirmation that 
truth is a living seed which grows and expands 
with a man’s growth and with the growth of 
humanity. The preacher declared that there 
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By Rey. A. E. DUNNING 


is no such thing asabsolutetruth. Jesus him- 
self was the truth under human limitations. 
Yet the truth he uttered fell as a seed into 
living soil, and grew by its own vitality. When 
he said that ordinary people were, and fore- 
told that they would be, the light of the world, 
his claim seemed Iudicrous to the best in- 
structed minds of the Jewish community. It 
was overlaid after it was accepted, by men’s 


The*Presence of Christ 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Here, in my workshop where [ toil 
Till head and hands are well nigh spent; 
Out on the road where dust and soil 
Fall thick on garments worn and rent; 
Or in the kitchen where I bake 
The bread the little children eat, 
He comes, His hand of strength I take, 
And every homely task grows sweet. 


Sometimes in halls of feasting, rare 


With lamps and scent of flowers in bloom, 


Among brave men and women fair 
He enters, blessing all the room, 
I hear the music of His voice 
In tones familiar to my ear, 


And straightway, swift, my thoughts rejoice, 


For consciously I feel Him near. 


I sit among the books I love, 
Or bend above life’s dearest Book, 
Softer than wing of whitest dove, | 


Kinder than friend’s most winsome look, 


He broods upon the page I read; 
He tells me He is at my side 

Even here He gives what most I need, 
And stays by me, my blessed Guide. 


The tempter dares an evil spell 
To weaye around my wayward mood ; 
His baleful minions fain would dwell 
With me in desert solitude; 
But, ere their craft can drag me down, 
One strong to save defeats their end, 
One, once who wore Hate’s thorny crown, 
One, evermore my deathless Friend. 


Oh, Master, while the moments drift 
So fast away, till night draw near, 

Be with me still that I may lift 
Unceasingly, my song of cheer. 

I would not have an hour apart 


From Thee, sweet Lover, matchless King. 


Abide with me. Take Thou my heart. 


Low at Thy feet myself I fling. 


judgments and edicts in his name, yet it sur- 
vived. Within one hundred years authorita- 
tive statements were made by the new Church 
in the name of Jesus, which he would not have 
recognized as his own. The simple fact is, 
that great decisions which we have been taught 
to reverence as the united voice of the Church 
were often settled by swords and bludgeons 
and by methods which even our modern 
American legislature would not tolerate. It 
is perfect nonsense to talk of the Church as 
the final authority. Even when the primitive 
Church undertook to fix laws for Gentile Chris- 
tians and said, “‘ It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us,’’ they were wrong, the whole 


lot of them. Paul went on his mission to the 
Gentiles, and soon tore their compromise to 
pieces: Granting that it was temporarily a 
right law, if they had claimed to lay down 
absolute truths as popes and prelates did, his 
tory would laugh at them. Honor the Scotch 
Covenanters when they stood by their princi- 
ples. But they were ready to cut each other’s 
throats over differences which to us are trivial. 
To claim that forms and state- 
ments of truth are absolute is ab- 
surd. Phillips Brooks rightly said 
that the very Word of God has been 
made to become an offense to those 
who seek truth and freedom. 
Every step forward is going from 
dawn toward clear light. Yet every 
step has its perils. Every quality 
which makes for suecess has its 
countervailing defect. Even faith 
in what is noble, spiritual, unseen, 
is liable to degenerate into super- 


tians today is, Shall we follow the 
plain teachings of Jesus, or are we 
going to insist on the acceptance 
of dogmas built up by good men 
and true as absolute authority? 
Is it to be a condition of entrance 
) into this or that ehurch that men 
e must believe what Calvin believed 
about decrees, what Knox believed 
about conversion, what Wesley 
believed about the sacraments ? 
If these and such as these are 


yw 
NY insisted on, no man ean foretell 
0 


») stition. 
NM The simple question before Chris- 
) 


what secessions from the Church 
will follow. 

I believe the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, said Dr. Rainsford, 
is the best representative of the 
Christian Chureh today; and no 
church is possible unless men who 
believe in Christ agree to work 
with a common purpose. But can 
you not come into the church if 
you follow Jesus unless you accept 
the opinions of all the leaders of © 
the chureh about following Jesus? 
Must I accept all the accumulation 
of dogmas, theories, acts of the. 
church? Then before 
God, count me out. Noone chureh 
is altogether right. The test of fel- 
lowship is following Jesus in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Where 
men want to follow him and meet 
together, there is the Church of 
Jesus Christ. Where reverence for 
him exists, there are his people. 

‘Phis is a fragmentary report of 
Dr. Rainsford’s sermon. It would 
not be fair to judge his preaching 
by it. But it may serve to show 
why men listen to him and want to 
hear more. No doubt there are 


when they made it necessary for Paul to 
moye out of the synagogue into the school of 
Tyrannus. I felt that any Congregationalist 
would welcome his doctrine of the church as 
simply men meeting together who want to fol 
low Jesus. 

Dr. Rainsford does not aim to be eloquent. 
Eloquence is incidental in pete a 
is in earnest to deliver his message, It has — 
been evidently wrought out of his inner ex- 
perience and his dealings with men. A young 
man could not speak with the confidence and 
impressiveness with which he spoke out of 
long experience. He alms to teach. He speaks 
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with few notes. Occasionally he repeated a 
sentence, because, he said, “I want you to 
remember it.’’ Such repetition would be weak, 
but for the fact that the saying is so important 
that his hearers wish to remember it. At 
another time he used a striking illustration, 
because, he said, “you cannot forget that.’ 
He recalled to his hearers some things he had 
said the previous Sunday. Evidently he has 
a plan of connected teaching in his own mind. 
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dealt in strong contrasts. His positions were 
not vehemently, but confidently stated. Some 
of them must have challenged beliefs of some 
of his hearers. Questions that would be 
raised in their minds by what he said, he 
stated clearly, and he essayed to answer them 
frankly. He spoke in no spirit of controversy, 
but took his people into his confidence con- 
cerning things of great importance. There 
was no appeal to the emotional nature, 


one could feel an electric thrill of the mind 
and heart of the audience. There was no sign 
of restiveness, no apparent note of passing 
time. Constant attention was given as to a 
message which could not be withheld. 

If this description serves to make plain the 
impression made on one stranger of a church 
alive with the Holy Spirit then the reader may 
gain from it a clearer impression of what that 
power is which, when the Church possesses it, 


He is not taking themes at haphazard. He nothing that suggested tears or laughter, but will compel men to attend its ministry. 


“What Young Congregationalists Owe Their Denomination 


A Sheaf of Opinions from Representative Men 


At the December meeting of the Boston Young Men’s Congregational Club, Mr. W. F. Berry, of the Outlook Committee, presented 
the following letters received by him in response to the question, What service has Congregationalism a right to expect from her young 
people at the present time ? 


Congregationalism has a right to expect from its young people an intelligent appreciation of the wonderful history of the Con- 
gregational churches of New England: their immense achievement, for example, in the creation of colleges, and in the relating of all 
the great civic, social, domestic and personal problems of our people to the two great forces of education and religion. I think we 
have a further right to expect of our young people the utmost loyalty to our order as representing better than any other order in exist- 
ence the very soul and genius of our republican institutions. I think we havea still further right to expect of our young people an 
enthusiastic purpose and effort to sustain the Congregational churches already in existence, and to secure, as far as possible, a wise 
extension of our denominational influence. 


Boston. GEORGE A. GORDON. 


Our young people should have a higher conception of the glory of their inheritance as members of the Church of our Pilgrim 

_ Fathers, which helped so largely to give civil and religious liberty to this nation. They should study to be more familiar with the his- 

_tory of the mighty missionary work of our denomination at home and abroad. With this larger conception and increased intelligence 

they should have greater denominational loyalty, a loyalty which should be made practical by a hearty support of our six missionary 
societies, the strongest and noblest bond of our Congregational churches. 


Boston. . SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 


The service which Congregationalism has a right to expect from young people at the present time and at all times, is unswerving 
fidelity to the fundamental principles of our polity and unfailing devotion to the ideals of life as taught and lived by Jesus Christ our 
Lord. It is not too much to-expect that the young men and women in our churches shall acquaint themselves with our denominational 
history, familiarizing themselves with the careers and achievements of our greatest heroes and workers and saints, and that they shall 
be constant readers of our representative denominational papers in order that they may know the trend of current life and the charac- 
ter of the problems which now press upon us, An uninformed Congregationalist cannot be depended on, and only adds confusion to 
the ranks in the day of battle. Surely we have a right to expect that the descendants of the Puritans shall never be ashamed of the 
rock out of which they have been hewn, and that they shall be so drenched in the Puritan spirit that they will never apologize or flinch 
in the presence of the champions of other Christian communions who may ignore or attack them, and that they shall beso fully baptized 
into the spirit of Jesus that to extend the reign of righteousness and love over increasing areas of our social, industrial, commercial and 


. political life may be with them a purifying ambition, and an enkindling passion. 


New York. 


CHARLES EF. JEFFERSON. 


_ Jean conceive of no greater service which the young people of the present time can render to Congregationalism than to cultivate 
the intellectual and spiritual characteristics which distinguished the Pilgrims, viz.: Loyalty to principle for themselyes; toleration 
toward those who honestly differ; the recognition of the duty of ministering to others, and an unconquerable passion for reality and 
righteousness. With these qualities of soul all minor questions will answer themselves. 


‘ 


Montclair, N. J. 


Amory H. BRADFORD. 


The young men of the Congregational churches can render the most effective service at this time, (1) by aiding in the work of 
better religious instruction in our Sunday schools; (2) by becoming more intelligent and conscientious churchmen, able to give a rea- 
son for the Pilgrim faith within them; (3) by standing strongly for higher civic ideals as a vital part of the Christian program. 

Oakland, Cal. ; 


Federation in Ohio 


The cause of church federation is rapidly gaining 
ground in Ohio. Representatives of twelve denomi- 
nations at Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 

_ Dayton, . 1, for the second annual state council. 
In numbers and strength it was an advance cver the 
first meeting held at Columbus last year. The ad- 
dresses were scholarly discussions of social and 
spiritual problems. College presidents and pro- 
fessors were leading spirits. It was stated that 
there was not a college or university president in 
the country but was in favor of federation. 

Pres. J. W. Bashford’s luminous address on the 
selentifie principle underlying this evolutionary 
movement the council yoted to have printed for ex- 
tensive distribution. Prof. D. H. Bauslin, D. D., 
considered The Present Trend of Society. Dr. E. 
B. Sanford, General Secretary, gave a cheering re- 

_ porton The National Outlook for Church Federation 
and Cbureh Unity. Dr. W. A. Powell described 
the success of the co-operative parish system in 
Toledo. The city was canvassed by 825 skilled 
Christian workers and a permanent organization 
was formed for continued prosecution of personal 


systematic work. Dr. H. B. Ketchum showed how 
the Sabbath question could be solved by federation. 
Dr. Washington Gladden believed the movement 
prophetic of a new age of Christian unity and 
power. Dr.8. P. Spreng considered The Church and 
Municipal Reform: and President Perry of Marietta, 
What the Church May Do to Quiet the Disturbed 
Relations between Labor and Capital. 

Pres. W. O. Thompson, D. D., of the State Uni- 
versity was elected president for the coming year. 
A field secretary will be chosen by the executive 
committee, D. M. P. 


The Churches Over the Border 


The Debt Campaign 

Enthusiasm spreads, and determination to remove 
the entire debt is manifest. Mr. Gunn, field secre- 
tary, is now in the heart of the movement, while other 
pastors help neighboring churches. Literature is in 
free circulation and prospects of success brighten. 
Among amounts reported are: London, First, 
$3,000; London, Southern, $1,200, with equal 
amounts from the Central Fund; Forest, Central, 
$600 debt and $130 to Central Fund. 


CHARLES R. Brown. 


Congregational Reciprocity 


A meeting of the Northwestern Association at 
Victoria, B. C., had a large representation from 
Washington. This state has attracted a large num 
ber of our Canadian men, among them Temple of 
Seattle, Hindley of Tacoma, Bainton of Colfax and 
the Mason brothers at Pullman and Medical Lake. 


Here and There 


Congregationalists are still at the front in tem- 
perance activity and Sunday observance, as was 
seen in recent conventions.—Rey. T. B. Hyde’s 
tenth anniversary at Northern Church, Toronto, was 
appropriately remembered.—Rey. Charles Duff 
again takes up the work which he founded at Park 
dale, where he was pastor thirteen years. A large 
gathering of Watford people “ surprised ’’ their pas- 
tor with a handsome outfit of furs on the beginning 
of his seeond year. J. BG, 


George J. Holyoake once defined secularism 
as ‘‘a religion which gives heaven no trouble.” 
It is also the religion which is not troubled 
about heavenly things. 


I 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 20-26. A Vision of World- 
Wide Peace. Isa. 11: 6-9; 9: 6. 

A few minutes before beginning this article 
I saw on the street two lads engaged in a 
vigorous and by no means good-natured scrim- 
mage, the objective point being which should 
rub the other’s face with the new fallen snow. 
“There we have,” I said to myself, ‘“‘ona 
small scale an illustration of what is going on 
more conspicuously in the world of industry, 
of international politics and of all human 
relationships.’’ The fighting imstinct so strong 
in boys does not leave them when they become 
men and take their places in the arena of the 
world’s life as captains of industry, national 
leaders and workers in the ranks. How far 
we seem to be today from realizing the glow- 
ing vision of the prophet, apparently farther 
then when Christ was born, when Rome held 
the known world in its iron grasp and com- 
pelled at least the semblance of outward peace. 
Today burnings and slaughter in Macedonia, 
the fleets and armies of Russia and Japan 
looking sullenly at each other in the'far East, 
strikes causing cessation of industry in great 
cities, lynchings in the South, sporadic and 
startling carnivals of pillage and crime like 
the series of robberies by young brigands in 
Chicagozand all this only what may be gleaned 
from the reading of the papers of a single day. 
Who can measure the hatreds, enmities and 
wrongs between man and man that never get 
published abroad ? 


To be sure, we ought to look for the lighter 
lines in the picture. The Hague tribunal has 
been established and is at work adjudicating 
some points at issue between nations. The 
Civic Federation formed two years ago in New 
York, although it has not fulfilled all the ex- 
pectations cherished of it, is still seeking to 
lessen friction between capital and labor. 
France and England have recently agreed to 
settle in the future by arbitration certain kinds 
of disagreements. The Peace Congresses and 
the movements which they foster are sup- 
ported by a sturdy band of peace loving souls, 
and Edward Everett Hale still lives at eighty- 
one to agitate in behalf of world peace and to 
preach his beautiful gospel of “‘ getting to 
gether.” i 


But peace must come by degrees and begin 
with individuals here and there and it wil 
come as Isaiah prophesied it would—through 
the knowledge of God filling the earth. That 
s the surest and quickest method, for when 
men come to know God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ they learn how to live with one another. 
The Springfield Republican said one day last 
week: “ The average man is very thinly coated 
with the veneer of civilization. Underneath 
is the primitive being in all the crudity of an 


‘original animal nature.” Unrestrained by re- 


ligious convictions and motives man isas likely 
to bite and devour his neighbor as he is to love 
and serve him. It is God who opens men’s 
eyes to their responsibility for their fellows. 
It is Christ who sets up an entirely new and 
magnificent standard of the way in which we 
should carry ourselves toward others. 


Let us by all means cherish this vision of 
universal peace, not letting it be dimmed by 
temporary shadows. Nations will not for- 
ever go on building up great armaments. 
Employers and employees will not be always 
seeking to take advantage of one another. 
Citizens in the same community will some 
time stop overreaching and cheating one an- 
other. Members*of the same church will 
ultimately live up to Christ’s oft repeated com- 
mand, ‘‘that ye love one another.’’ Yes, let 
us cherish the vision but let us see, too, the 
only road that leads to the desired consum- 
mation. Most of us can work most effectively 
for world peace by acquiring a larger, truer 
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knowledge of God and by extending that 
knowledge far and wide. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Dec. 13, Sunday. Living or Dying.—Phil. 1: 

12-30. 

Paul’s experience verified faith. ‘* All 
things,’”’ he wrote to the Romans, “ work 
together for good;’’? and now in Rome he 
finds it true even in chains. It is folly to 
judge unfinished work either of men or God. 
Only an impatient traveler complains of the 
view before he has reached the summit of the 
mountain. We get glimpses as we climb, to 
see all now would be to rob heaven of a joy. 
** For me to live is Christ and to die is gain ”— 
what a receipt for broadening joy and deepen- 
ing experience! Try it if your life seems not 
worth while. 


Dec. 14. Of One Accord.—Phil. 2: 1-11. 

Fellowship with Christ finds expression in 
the brotherhood of believers. Here it is called 
the fellowship of the Spirit. So long as we 
are self-centered it is impossible to be of one 
accord. The strings of a violin are tuned in 
place and all together, and to a keynote given 
by another instrument. Note Paul’s deep 
thought of Christ’s deliberately chosen hu- 
manity and humility, and the emphatic 
** wherefore” of his eternal honor. Humility 
is doorkeeper where glory fills the life. Com- 
pare Mary’s song [Luke 1: 46-55] and Luke 
22: 24-30. 


Dee. 15. God Working in Us.—Phil. 2: 12-18. 
Our life is never a still lake; we always row 
with or against the currents of God’s purpose. 
Arguments of permanency and efficiency lead 
us to God, but hardly win us unless we are 
also drawn by his love. No one gets far in 
the mere care for his own salvation. We are 
not to save ourselves, but to develop in part- 
nership with God a salvation already secured. 
He who would work with hope must work 
with God. He who would bring joy into the 
company must work for others. 
Dec. 16. Rejoicing in God.—Phil. 3: 1-16. 
Rejoicing Christians are a witness to the 
world. <A glad heart is a standing advertise- 
ment of the disciples’ way. It must, however, 
be rejoicing in the Lord. This was Paul’s 
pearl of great price for which he had given 
all. Note that differences of reward and room 
for striving have place in the life which all 
believers share. 
Dec. 17. Citizenship in Heaven.—Phil. 3: 17- 
7A Ir ye 8 
The thought of our age has a quarrel with 
this idea of citizenship in an unseen, future 
kingdom. But is it future? The Christian 
thought is rather of a continuity of the divine 
and social life of believers. Citizenship ap- 
pears here as leaven and there as lump. It is 
never indifferent to the life of earth, but seeks 
to apply to its need the laws of that com- 
munity in which Christ is undisputed Lord. 


Dec. 18. ‘* With Thanksgiving.”’—Phil. 4: 2-7. 

Euodias and Syntyche would never have been 
remembered if they had not quarreled. 
Who would desire such immortality ? Note 
the commendation of forbearance, that is gen- 
tleness. Even in our wrestling prayers we 
are not to forget Thanksgiving. We come in 
the right spirit of asking when we remember 
what we have received. Note the thought of 
a peace which guards the heart and ask your- 
self how and why. 


Dee. 19. Thinking on the Best.—Phil. 4: 8-23. 

Take heed to the direction of your looking— 
he who looks upward sees the stars. The 
margin reads, ‘“‘ take account.” The color of 
our life is in what we study andignore. “ All 
things” here means whatever God willed Paul 
to do or bear. We need not worry about 
ability. If God wants us to move mountains 
he will supply a mountain-moving faith and 
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strength. Yet we must be ready to venture 
for Christ. Some are more afraid of failure 
than of disobedience to the the heavenly vistup. 


Boston’s 's Religie Census 


The actual taking of the Boston Religious 
Census is well-nigh a thing of the past, and 
the enumerators are already handing in re- 
turns to the precinct officers, who in their turn 
report to the ward chairmen and these chair- 
men send up their bulky packets of ecards to 
the main office of the committee in the Beacon 
Building. And the committee? By the looks 
of their rooms and the fact that the eards have 
only begun to come in they will be busy for 
some weeks yet, handling and sorting the sta- 
tistics thus presented to them. The results 
will be published as a bulletin by the Burean 
of Statistics. 

In many respects the census has been a suc- 
cess, though the lack of a sufficient number of 
competent enumerators handicapped the com- 
mittee. Several of the wards are in the lodg- 
ing house district and often defy the United 
States census takers backed by the Strong 
arm of thelaw. But save for that seventeen 
out of the twenty-five have already been thor- 
oughly canvassed. 

The city was divided into 4,000 blocks and 
the aim was not to give an enumerator more 
than one afternoon’s work, though many spent 
much more time than that, not only doing 
double duty in the absence of the needful 
number of assistants, but also returning again 
and again to one house in order to get the 
requisite information. The reports of these 
enumerators as to the reception they received 
vary with the district and the person. Of 
course there were those who were indifferent, 
those who furnished garbled facts and those 
who were impudent and even abusive, as in 
the case of two timid girls who were turned 
out forcibly by an educated professional 
woman, But on the other hand, several said 
they would not have missed the opportunity of 
meeting the people and knowing the facts, 
and one man who reported at the office said he 
had so wholly enjoyed the work that he would 
gladly do another block. 

The results naturally manifest themselves 
slowly. But those at headquarters feel as- 
sured that they will be favorable to the ad- 
vancement of the church; that indeed already 
the whole movement has proved itself worth 
while in that one of the churches of Roxbury 
alone, by reason of keeping its eyes open and 
taking down a few facts on its own account, 
found 113 unchurched families who give prom- 
ise of soon finding church homes with them. 
One lady said to an enumerator, ‘Yes, we 
have been careless about putting in our church 
letters anywhere since we came to Boston, 
but we shall stop wandering now and join a 
church.” The Roman Catholic priests will 
also be able to visit and bring into line many 
families which hitherto belonged to no parish. 

But the secretary, Mr. R. H. Magwood, 
feels that one of the most hopeful features of 
the movement lies in the fact that so many 
hundreds of men and women were willing 
to sacrifice time, money and ease (for the 
enumerators were enlisted from all classes of 
society), and do the work not with any hope 
of gain but for the sake of the general good. 
This will not only mean increased interest in 
the church ‘on the part of these men and 
women themselves, but the community wil} — 
come to recognize more clearly than ever that 
the church has an interest in them and 
members are willing to sacrifice for 
sakes. : 

AN this work, of course, has entailed e 
pense. A central office has been rented, 
have been hired and speakers’ 
while the number of circulars and 
out to churches and individuals has 
into the hundreds of thousands. But the com- 
mittee is confident that when all the churches 
have turned in the amount for which they 
were asked the enterprise will be free from 
debt. “Ae Mi de” 
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The Conversation Corner 


The Wonderful Horse 


IM KEY is his name, of course—no 

other horse deserves the title com- 

pared with him! Although the Cor- 

ner gaye a full description of him 
last year (Nov. 22), he has been at the 
Mechanics Fair again this fall, and thou- 
sands of other people hayé seen him, two 
of whom send letters about his perform- 
ances there. This letter is from one of 
our office compositors who took his young 
wife to the Fair—indeed, I suspect she 
wrote the letter. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We were over at the 
Fair at Mechanics Building and there saw 
Jim Key, the most beautiful horse in all the 
world—that is what his master said he was, 
and every one must agree with him. The 
horse knew his spelling and arithmetic better 
than some children who attend the public 
schools. One of the questions asked Jim was, 
8 times 3, divided by 4, and he without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation gave the audience the cor- 
rect answer. 

He would pick out any letter you would call 
for in the alphabet and spell any common 
name. He would go to the post office and get 
any letter out of any box you named and put 
it in any other box. He would 
-take any piece of money out of 
the cash register [see picture] and 
show it to the people in his mouth. 
There was opportunity to test his 
intelligence by giving him names 
to spell or examples to do. Our 
‘ opinion is that his remarkable in- 
telligence is due to his master’s 
kindness and patience. 

Dorchester, Mass. _ 8. 


Letter No..2 is from an- 
other suburb and represents 
boy visitors. 


Two excited little fellows, each -} 
with a picture button fastened to 
his coat, came tumbling into the 
room. ‘* Auntie, we’ve seen Jim 
Key!’? “Who’s Jim Key—the 
new boy across the street?’’ ‘A 
boy? He’s better’n any boy I ever knew, and 
the knowingest horse you ever saw!’’ And 
then the boys went on to tell their story, a 
part of which I will try to copy. 

When we went in the room was full of 
people. Jim Key was just spelling his name. 
J and I were in the rack in front and he had 
M in his mouth. Then he walked over and 
took out the card with KM on it and the man 
put that in the rack, and then Jim started to 
take W, but the man said, ‘‘Jim!/’’ Then he 
got E and went back again for Y. And then 
he did number work. The man asked him 
some real hard questions, and he always had 
the right answer. The man said the boys and 
girls in the room might ask him questions, 
and I asked him, How much are 6 and 8 and 
9? He walked over to the numbers at the 
back of the platform and put his nose right 
down to 23, and brought it to the man. 

And he could ring the telephone bell, and 
take money out of the cash drawer and—O, 
didn’t do that slick, Johnnie, when he 
pulled out that silver dollar from the pail of 
water, and then brought the towel for the man 
to rub his nose dry? How do you suppose a 
horse can learn so much? A lady back of us 
said there must be ‘some ‘’clusion,’ or some- 
thing that sounded like that, and mamma said 
that that meant that the man or the boy who 
helped him might tell Jim Key what to do. 
Just then the man said, ‘Some people think I 
guide Jim with my stick, but I’ll put it down.’ 
And he did, but the horse answered just the 
same afterward, so there was no ‘’clusion,’ 
was there ? M. B. 


I went in twice this year to see these 
performances, and they certainly are very 
remarkable. A man at my right said, 
“Spell John;” a little boy I took in said, 


“Spell Tom’’—and Jim spelled John and 
Tom quicker than you could spell Jack 
Robinson! <A lady at my left said, 
“Those are very common names.” I 
replied, ‘‘What is your boy’s name?”’ 
Warren was given (I think he was from 
Braintree), and the horse spelled it 2% 
once, putting in two r’s, as though he 
had been personally acquainted with the 
hero of Bunker Hill. 


The “number work,” as the children 
call it, was the strangest. These are 
some of the questions given him by the 
audience: 4 times 7, less 3 times 5; 2 times 
10, divided by 5; 5 times 5, plus 5, less 15 
—and Jim marched off for the proper 
numbers. I tried him with 3 times 4, less 
12, and with 3 times 6, plus 4, less 22, and 
he brought in each case a 0. Some one 
asked for 19 less 18, and he answered 
with a 1; then I asked, from 18 take 19, 
and he instantly shook his head—‘‘ You 
can’t fool me, Mr: Man!”’ 

If the horse doesn’t actually think this 
out, how is it done? I was in hopes that 


some professor in zoélogy, like Professor 


Packard of Brown, who must have seen 
him when at Providence, would rise and 
explain this. ‘‘Curiously enough,’’ while 
I have been writing the above a letter 
has come in from a student in a Rocky 
Mountain college, incidentally saying: 
“The other morning in Psychy, Dr. L. 
wished the class would look up The Con- 
gregationalist of last Thanksgiving and 
read the article about the educated horse, 
as it was very interesting, psycholog- 
ically.”’ I wish this professor would tell 
us what he thinks of Jim Key, ‘‘ psycho- 
logically !”’ 

The Cornerers will be glad to learn that 
““Dr.’’ Key, who raised and trained the 
horse, is a mulatto of seventy years or 
over, an old-time veterinary surgeon in 
the South, and keeps up a ‘Jim Key 
library ”’ in his home in Middle Tennessee ; 
I sent along for the Corner a small 
package of books for it. So the horse 
is a philanthropist as well as a mathe- 
matician ! 


STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS 


Our subject allows me the opportunity 
to insert letters about animal books 
which Mr. D. F. left out last week. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have read one book 
three times—The Adventures of Mabel, by 
H. T. Peck. I like it because Mabel was 
always making some person or animal happy. 
I wish I could talk to animals and understand 
their talk as Mabel did. It is so interesting to 


read of her animal party and the taming of 
Rex, her horse, and how she and Rex helped’ 


the policeman catch the robbers. It is fine. 
Be sure and read it. 
West Peabody, Mass. Amy H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Seton-Thompson’s Wild 
Animals I Have Known is my favorite book. I 
like to read of noble animals like Lobo, Bingo, 
Molly Cottontail and others. There is a charm 
of the forests in it that makes one imagine 
one’s self in the forests and sympathizing with 
the animals, which are like us in so many ways. 
I like to read about animals who are faithful 
to their masters. 


Hinsdale, N. H. Emmons W. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Have you eyer read 
Bobtail-Dixie, by A. N. Smith? I saw it 
advertised in The Congregationalist, and sent 
for it. Bobtail-Dixie was a smart fox terrier. 
One day he went with the children to have 
their pictures taken, but he didn’t like it very 
well, because it was hard to sit still long 
enough. When he was naughty he was sent 
down cellar; he didn’t like that so he wasn’t 
uaughty very often. Every time a cat that 
lived there came near him she struck at him, 
and he didn’t like that. 

Elmwood, Ct. Susie H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The name of my story is 
Beautiful Joe. He was only adog. The first 
part of his life was-spent very 
miserably. Then he was taken 
into another family where he was 
treated very much better. The 
story teaches people to be kind 
to dumb animals. 

DOROTHEA B, 

Jewett City, Ct. 


Dear Mr. Martin: My favorite 
book is Wild Animals I Haye 
Known. I like it because it tells 
of animals. I like the part about 
the rabbit called Raggylug, because 
he has a torn ear. When he was 
small he didn’t mind his mother, 
so a snake bit his ear. 

Seattle, Wn. HELEN T. 


“THE GENERAL ”’ 


And now I hear that our old 
friend, whom so many of our readers have 
seen in the office, as well as his picture 
in the Corner, died a few days ago in Dor- 
chester, where he has resided with kind 
friends since leaving his place as assistant 
cashier. I have seen no obituary in the 
Boston papers, but he was a beautiful, 
kindly, intelligent and patriotic cat. 
Requiescat in pace! 


For the Old Folks 


A Vermont lady sends poem wanted by 
J. F.S., Oct. 24, The Sower, by Richard 
Watson Gilder. I find it also in his Five 
Books of Song, New York, 1894, p. 25. 


The sower went forth to sow, 

His eyes were wild with woe; 

He crushed the flowers beneath his feet, 
Nor smelt their perfume warm and sweet, 
And prayed for pity everywhere. 

He came to a field that was harried 

By iron, and to heaven laid bare. 

He shook the seed that he carried 

O’er that brown and bladeless place ; 

He shook it as God shakes the hail 

O’er a doomed land. 


A lady in Michigan asked, June 27, for 
a poem from ‘“‘The Two Dreams.’’ She 
now sends a fuller extract from it: 
Christ stood in the twilight which my eye could not 
see 
Buta bright ray passed down from His Spirit to me; 


Wherever I wandered ‘twas with me, and when 
I prayed for a soul, it shed light on it then. 


Mw. NUS) 
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The Literature of the Day 


Copyright, 1903, 
The Macmillan Co. 


Books of Travel 


Every traveler in Italy remarks the old 
hill cities which he sees from his car win- 
dow or, perhaps more happily, is able to 
visit and explore. Not a little of the 
greatest art and most characteristic life 
of the peninsula is contained in these sur- 
vivors of a time when the city began to 
grow about the citadel. Mr. Williams 
has a fresh and interesting topic, there- 
fore, which he has used with skill and 
wise selection to make his book of travel 
and description.* The photographs will 
give the untraveled reader a good notion 
of the charm and variety of these hill 
cities and he will find the author an agree- 
able and instructive companion in fireside 
journeys from town to town. The book 
is handsomely made and has an appropri- 
ately suggestive cover. It is one of the 
most rewarding of the holiday books of 
the season. 

Mary Austin, in her Land of Little 
Rain, t has made a beautiful book which is 
charmingly illustrated and full of poetic 
appreciation of the Western desert lands. 
Indeed some of the fascination which 
this barren region holds for the author is 
communicated to the reader, making him 
long to see ‘‘the rainbow hills, the tender 
bluish mist, the luminous radiance,’’ of 
‘this long brown land which lays such a 
hold on the affections.’’ The character 
sketching of the desert dwellers is excep- 
tionally good. 

Gilbert Parker, in his self-chosen exile 
in England, has not forgotten his old fields 
of interest. The romantic story of Old 
Quebec with its many sieges and changes 
of political possession is the theme of 
this handsome and _ beautifully -illus- 
trated volume.j It is a comprehensive 
sketch of the long history, from the dis- 
covery by Champlain down to our own 
time. No one who has read the author’s 
novels of Canadian life will doubt his 
equipment for the work, either in knowl- 


From Two Cénturies of 
Costume in America 


* Hill Towns of Italy, by Everton R. Williams, Jr. pp. 
S08. Houghton, Mifflin &€ Co. £83.00. 

t The Land of Little Rain, by Mary Austin. pp. 280 
Houghton, Mifiin & Co, 2.00. 

t Old Québec, by Gilbert Parker. pp. 486 
(o, £3.75 net 


Macmillan 


Attractive Holiday and Gift Books 


edge or descriptive power. He has made 
a fascinating story to which the variety 
and romantic quality of the material adds 
a special charm. A word must be said of 
the publisher’s part in making and illus- 
trating this beautiful book. 

The tide of pilgrimage which is always 
flowing through Boston finds explana- 
tion and justification in the material 
which lends itself to Mr. DeWolfe Howe’s 
study* of one of the most interesting 
American cities. It is more than a guide- 
book, though it would be most helpful to 
the visitor. Everything that the pub- 
lishers could do in the way of book-mak- 
ing and illustration has been added to 
enhance the charm and dignity of the 
book. Many of the plates are of great 
interest and value. The history of the 
town, the life of its people, the literary 
achievements and the personality of its 
authors, the history of its relations to the 
anti-slavery movement and the Civil War 
are treated with fairness and discrimina- 
tion. It is a book which Boston people 
will enjoy and is a genuine contribution 
to the history of the American people. 

By Shakespeare’s Homeland,t Mr. 


Copyright, 1903, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Brassington means not merely Stratford 
and its immediate vicinity, but the wider 
circle which Shakespeare must have 
* Boston, the Place and the People, by M. A. De Wolf 
Howe. pp. 307. Macmillan Co, 82,50 net 


*Shakespeare’s Homeland, by W. Salt Brassington, 
F_ S.A. pp. 356. EP, Dutton & Co, 82.50 net. 
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From Two Centuries of 
Costume in America 


Copyright, 1903, 
The Macmillan Co. 


A ‘*QUEEN’S NMIGHTCAP” 
known and explored as boy or man, or in 


which traces of his activity can be found. 
Little escapes the author in the way of 


From Hill Towns of aly 


scenery or matters of archwologieal inter- 
est, and his attention is not so completely 
focussed upon Shakespeare that other 
matters of human interest are forgotten. 
The book is fully illustrated, and contains 
material of interest to the traveler and to 
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the general reader. For frontispiece it 
has a colored reproduction of the newly- 
discovered portrait of Shakespeare which 
is now in the Stratford Memorial Museum. 


Art and Picture Books 


A serious attempt to write the history 
of American art must meet with cordial 
welcome, especially when it is undertaken 
by an editor of such sympathetic insight 
as Prof. John C. Van Dyke. The initial 
volume,* by Lorado Taft, naturally deals 
with the least complicated field, that of 
sculpture. The author has conceived his 
theme broadly and has gathered informa- 
tion with care and diligence. He has a 
balanced judgment informed by wide per- 
sonal knowledge, and even in treating of 
the living practitioners of the art he wins 
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been drawn upon for material. The au- 
thor has added a preface and in a few 
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From Boston: the Place and People 


THE OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE, ON THE SIFE OF ANNE HUTCHINSON’S HOUSE 


our respect as well as interests us in the 
men and their creations. 

Mr. Taft confesses the initial barren- 
ness of the field. The life and works of 
the early self-taught wood carvers who 
made the figure-heads of our frigates be- 


gins the tale, which carries through the 


times of classic slavery and Italian exile 
to the present activity of a living national 
school of sculpture. The large page gives 
opportunity for beautiful photographic 
and photogravure reproductions of work 
which greatly add to the value of the 
book. We shall look with pleasurable 
anticipation for the other numbers of a 
series so happily inaugurated. 

- Dante Gabriel Rossetti was, in his own 
thought, artist first and poet afterwards. 
Whether posterity will not reverse this 
order of importance is a question which 
it mee © too soon to raise. Many of his 
greatest poems were written to deseribe 
or interpret pictures, reproductions of 
which naturally: make the appropriate 
illustrations for any complete and sump- 
tuous edition of his poems. This book + 
was certain therefore to have been made; 
we are thankful that its making fell 
into such competent hands. Rossetti’s 
oil paintings and drawings alike have 
Ta alaabioie Sculpture, by Lorado Taft. 
millan Co. $6.00 net. 

+Poems by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
by Elisabeth Luther Cary. pp. 273, 289. 
Sons. $6.50. 


pp. 544. Mac- 


2 vols. Edited 
G. P. Putnam’s 


cases the earlier form of a poem. 
Madame Lebrun’s autobiography * gives 


From The Land of Little Rain 


The translation is satisfactory and Mr. 
Strachey has judiciously abridged the 
original, in order to bring the volume 
within reasonable limits. The illustra- 
tions are reproductions from many of 
Madame Lebrun’s paintings, beautifully 
printed in sepia. 

Some chapters from Mr. Gilson’s In the 
Morning Glow form the text* for charm- 
ing pictures by Alice Barber Stephens. 
Her children are delightful, the parents 
hardly less so and the large plate sepia 
reproductions bring out the qualities of 
the original drawings in a remarkable 
way. The marginal decorations help also 
to make it beautiful. 

Two books? which will delight every 
holiday purchaser who thinks of the pleas- 
ure both of parents and their children are 
what we might call the Great Books of 
the Cat and of the Child. They deserve 
this name by reason of their large pages 
and the ambitious and delightful quality 
of their pictures. The plates in both 
cases are the main thing, but the text, if 
subordinate, is appropriate and makes 
genial and enjoyable reading. They 
stand quite by themselves among the 
illustrated editions of the holiday sea- 
son with a rare combination of beauty 
in which both artists and publishers 
have had their part. 


Copyright, 1903, The Century Co. 


From Mrs. Wiggs 


THE ANNEXATION OF CUBA 


an interesting account both of one of the 
greatest women in the history of art, of 
her times and of the people whom, as a 
portrait painter, she met or painted. 


*Memoirs of Madame Vigée Lebrun, translated by 
Lionel Strachey. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.75 net. 


*Mother and Father, by Roy Rolfe Gilson. pp. 64. 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

+The Book of the Cat, drawings in color by Eliza- 
beth E. Bonsall, with stories and! verse by Mabel Hum- 
phrey. F. A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 

+The Book ‘of the Child, pictures by Jessie Willcox 
Sinith and Elizabeth Shippen Green. Stories and verses 
by Mabel Humphrey. F, A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 
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From A Little Brother to the Bear 


Mr. Gibson’s pictures rather gain than 
lose by being gathered together from the 
periodicals in this handsome volume * 
with its large pages. If he never gets 
very far away from the original ‘‘ Gibson 
girl,’’ his invention of motive and situa- 
tion lasts remarkably. The humor of 
these scenes is seldom forced, and the 
satire on social life redeems the cartoons 
from the reproach of same- 
ness. Everybody will like 
to look over it and young 
men and women especially 
will laugh in company. 


Wear and Table-Ware 


The Puritans were not 
so dull and drab as they 
are painted, says Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle in her lively 
and comprehensive vol- 
umest descriptive of 
American costume. The 
uninitiated reader will be 
amazed at the wealth of 
material which she has 
gathered and at the en- 
joyment which she so 
easily contrives to make 
him share in mufilers 
and furbelows, pelerines, 
virago sleeves, strips and 
stomachers. There is no 
lack of human nature, 
often in the undress of 
personal vanity, which she 
puts on show with a hu- 
morous pleasure in the 
exhibition. She has col- 
lected illustrations from 
many sources on both sides 
of the Atlantic and made 
both old portraits and the 
accumulated treasures of 
the museums serve her 
plans. The books are 
handsomely bound in green 
and white and tastefully 
decorated. They area 
storehouse of information 
which is never allowed to 
drag or to weary the reader. 

Those who are interested 
in old silver are very much 
interested indeed. Mr. Montague How- 
ard’s large and handsome book! is de- 
voted to a study of old pieces manufac- 
tured in London, with a full study of 
makers’ marks, hall-marks and dated lists 
of old London silversmiths, Chapters are 
given to particular pieces after an intro- 
duction which deals with the history of 


*Eighty Drawings including the Weaker Sex, by C. D. 
Gibson. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 84.20. 

* Two Centuries of Costume in America, by Alice Morse 
Farle. 2 vols. pp. 824. Macmillan Co. £5.00 net. 

+ Old London Silver, by Montague Howard. pp. 405. 
Uhas. Scribner's Sons. 812.50 net. 


Copyright, 1903, 
Harper & Bros. 


the silversmith’s art in England, It con- 
tains also a chapter on Frauds. The 
illustrations from old pieces are in the 
highest style of photographic reproduc- 
tive art, while a number of full-page color 
plates reproduce important pieces in sil- 
ver-gilt. The whole is on a scale of 
magnificence which will appeal to the 
heart of the collector and the biblioma- 
niac. 


Some Holiday Editions 


It is a pleasure to have in its complete 
form the edition of Shakespeare * from 
the first folio which we have praised 
from time to time as the volumes ap- 
peared and which now appeals to the pur- 
chaser in its twelve convenient and beau- 
tiful volumes in a handsome box. The 
print is good and the yolumes of a con- 
venient size and weight for the hand. 
They are tastefully decorated and bound 


From The Hunting of the Snark 


and make a remarkably compact and 
beautiful set of volumes. The edition 
follows the text of the first folio with 
the addition of introductions and notes 
showing the most important variations 
in other editions or suggested by the 
commentators, 

If any recent writer is entitled to the 
glory of an illustrated edition in perfect 
form and with sympathically interpreta- 

* Shakespeare's Works, Pembroke edition, XII, edited 


by Charlotte Porter and Helen A, Clarke. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 89.00, 
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From A Little Brother to the Bear 


tive pictures, it is the creator of Mrs. 
Wiggs and Lovey Mary. The publishers 
have exhausted the resources of the illus- 
trator’s and book-maker’s art in giving 
fitting form to this attractive and beauti- 
ful holiday edition. * 

We can take unalloyed pleasure also in 
a holiday edition in two handsome yol- 
umes of Mr. Fiske’s story of the Middle 
State colonies,+ which is a fine example 
of the book-maker’s art. The illustra- 
tions have been selected from wide fields 
with discriminating care and good taste. 
They comprise portraits, maps, facsimiles, 
contemporary reviews, prints and other 
historic material. The 
books and pictures will 
delight the student and 
form a valuable addition 
to the library of American 
history. 

Secretary Hay’s book of 
Spanish travelf requires 
no reintroduction to in- 
telligent readers. It was 
a happy thought of the 
publisher to issue this 
handsome edition and to 
call in the assistance of 
Mr. Joseph Pennell as il- 
lustrator. A few of the 
original chapters have been 
omitted but the book is 
otherwise as it appeared 
in 1871. The pictures usu- 
ally have a pleasing qual- 
ity and sometimes reach a 
very high-water mark of 
beauty. 

Lewis Carroll's verse we 
believe has never before 
been collected in one vol- 
ume. It lends itself to 
Mr. Peter Newell’s pecul- 
iar humor of illustration 
better even than his prose. 
The book § includes all the 
verse, both serious and 
humorous, from the works. 
Delightfully amusing full- 
page pictures and marginal 
designs in olive-green add 
to the attraction of the 
pages. 


HOLIDAY FICTION 


The Book of Months, by 
E. F. Benson, . 298. Har- 
per & Bros. $2.50 net. 


A slender love story runs 
through these chapters, each 
of which bears the name and 
in a measure shares the mood of a month. 
Grindelwald, Bayreuth, Capri, as well as 
England furnish the setting, and Mr. Benson 
mingles his philosophy and gossip in pleasant 
fashion. Quotable passages abound. 


*Mrs. Wiges of the Cabbage Pateh, by Alice Hegan 
Rice. pp. 225. Century Co. $2.00, ° 
Lovey Mary, by Alice Hegan Rice. 
Co, £2.00. 
+ The Dutch and Quaker Colonies tn America, by John 
Fiske, 2 vols, pp. 255, 375. Houghton, Mifiin & Go. 


88.00, 

+ Castilian Days, by John Hay. pp. 343. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. £3.00, 

§ The Hunting of the Snark, and Other Poems, by 
Lewis Carroll, pp. 248. Harper & Bros. 83.00 net. 


pp. 236, Century 
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RUBENS — KING DAVID 


Through the Gates of Old Romance, by W. 
Jay Mills. pp. 282. J.B. Lippincott Co. $2.00 
net. 


A group of old time romances charmingly told 
for modern readers. Benjamin West, Major 
André, Philip Freneau, Aaron Burr and other 
famous gentlemen are among the heroes, and 
the stories move with the stately grace to be 


expected of these gallants and the fair ones_ 


Many interesting portraits are 
One of the daintiest 


they courted. 
among the illustrations. 
of the holiday editions. 

George Washington Jones, by Ruth McEnery 

Stuart. pp. 147. Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. 
A story of New Orleans and the re-establish- 
ment of such a family connection between a 
wealthy woman and a Negro attendant as ex- 
isted in the days before the war. The author 
is always mistress of the Negro character and 
dialect. Her picture of the boy, with his ad- 
miration for the quality and his contempt for 
no-account niggers, is pleasantly humorous. 
It is an appropriate and enjoyable story for 
the Christmas season. 

The Jumping Frog, by Mark Twain. pp. 66. 

Harper & Bros. $1.00. 4 
lf the reader thought all the fun had been ex- 
tracted from Mark Twain’s first famous story, 
this book will convince him of his mistake. 
Mr. Clemens pretends to have written it in 
self-defense, the story having been translated 
into the greatest of the French reviews by 
way of showing that it was not so funny, af- 
ter all. He reprints this French translation, 
and laboriously, and of course amusingly, re- 
translates into English. The result isa new 
chapter of fun, appropriately illustrated by 
F. Strothman. 

i by Chas. M. 

a eg ond ee gaT “J : Be Lippin- 

cott Co. $2.50 net. 
These two volumes with their pretty green 
cloth binding and handsome pages are a con- 
tinuation of the author’s Myths and Legends 
of Own Land. His study has brought to 
light abundant further material. ‘he scenes 
are in many localities, East and West, and 
well illustrate the inevitable growth of legend 
wherever human beings take possession of the 
land. The volumes in their box make a hand- 
some holiday gift. 


The Marble Faun, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
pp. 516. Howard Wilford Bell. 51 cents. 


tters Addresses of Abraham Lin 
_ $90. inet Wilford Bell. The 


ks. New York city. 66 cents. 
These volumes are numbers 1 and 2 of a 
series issued upon a new plan. They are 
called The Unit Books, which means that the 
price is fixed by the number of pages. These 
consist respectively of twenty-one and sixteen 
units. The books are compact, printed in 


coln. 
Unit 
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good type on sufficiently 
opaque paper and simply 
but attractively bound in 
dark green cloth. They 
are issued by agreement 
with copyright holders 
and bring classical works 
within the reader’s reach 
at a very reasonable price. 


Esther Burr’s Journal, 
edited by Jeremiah Eames 
Rankin. pp. 100. Wood- 
ward & Lothrop, Washing- 
ton, D.C. $1.00 net. 


A third edition in hand- 
some form of Dr. Rankin’s 
imaginative romance of 
the Edwards and Burr 
households. 

Littledom Castle, by Mrs. 


M.H. Spielmann. pp. 377. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


These stories are satires 
on the motives of the ordi- 
nary fairy tale, or genial 
inventions in an imaginary 
world, told with not a lit- 
tle charm and humor. The 
best claim of the book 
upon attention is the sym- 
pathetic illustrations by 
English artists of note. 
For one of these stories 
Kate Greenaway made 
almost the last drawings 
of her life. The reader 
will enjoy the stories and 
appreciate the variety, the 
appropriateness and artis- 
tic charm of the pictures. 


From Music in Art 


Gustave Flaubert. pp. 207. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00. 
Prosper Merimee. pp. 247. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00. 


Numbers of the series called Little French 
Masterpieces, edited by Alexander Jessup, 
handsomely bound in flexible morocco. The 
first contains three stories of Flaubert’s, 
translated by George Burnham Ives with an 
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introduction by Frank Thomas Mayrzials, and 
a portrait. The translations of Mérimée’s 
four stories are by the same hand as the 
other, but the introduction is written by Grace 
King. 

The Humming Top, translated by Blanche 


Willis Howard, illustrated by Albert’ D. Blash- 
field. pp. 53. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.00. 


Mr. Blashfield has entered into the spirit of 
this German story of the reversal of human 
judgments at the heavenly gate and his pic- 
tures are delightful in feeling. The transla- 
tion by Blanche Willis Howard preserves the 
simplicity and humor of the original. 


MUSIC 
Music in Art, by Luna May Ennis. 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.60 net. 
A number of the Art Lover’s series devoted 
to the interpretations of musical scenes and 
characters in the graphic and the plastic arts. 
The chapters carry the reader into many fields 
and combine information and entertainment in 
an agreeable way. The illustrations are taken 
from pictures, statues and reliefs from classic, 
renaissance and modern art. 
Woman’s Work in Music, by Arthur Elson. 
pp. 269. L.C. Page & Co. $1.60 net. 
Mr. Elson has gathered from many sources 
material relating to the achievements of women 
in music. The treatment is partly biograph- 
ical and partly critical. Many illustrations— 
some of modern singers—are of unusual inter- 
est. A book for general readers rather than 
scholars. 
The Saviour’s Advent, words and music com- 
piled and written by E. B. Story. pp. 45. b. F. 
Wood Musie Co., Boston. 50 cents net. 
A musical service for Christmas prepared for 
the Edwards Church, Northampton, where it 
was first sung in 1901. It is planned to occupy 
about three-quarters of an hour and may there- 
fore be supplemented or by preference pre- 
luded by other parts of service. 
The Love Affairs of Great Musicians, 
Rupert Hughes. 2 vols. pp. 307, 305. L. 
@Page & Co. $3.20 net. 
Studies in the lives of great musicians. Many 
of the chapters have appeared separately in 


255. 


pp. 
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From The Country Boy 
the periodicals. They are written with a 
view to interest the general public, and will 
bring the experiences and trials of the great 
composers to the knowledge of many readers. 
Handsomely made, with many portraits. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 

A Little Brother of the Bear, by Wm. J. Long. 

pp. 280. Ginn & Co. 
Mr. Long’s studies of animal life are always 
interesting. The book is beautifully made 
and charmingly illustrated. It is prefaced by 
a chapter in which the author describes his 
point of view and justifies his method. The 
sketches have to do with the raccoon, the 
woodcock, wild cats and their hunting, toads, 
the bears and the kingfishers. They illustrate 
Mr. Long’s theory of the individual] develop- 
ment of the creatures of the wild and will 
serve a good purpose if they set us all to 
observing the habits gf animals and what 
passes in the woods and fields. 

Two Little Savages, by Ernest Thompson-Seton. 

pp. 552. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75 net. 
The title page of this sumptuous book pictures 
a boy slaking his thirst at the bucket of a well. 
Beneath are the symbols of his thirst delineated 
in totem fashion, birds, blossoms and stars. 
The author’s preface is, ‘‘ Because I have 
known the torment of thirst I would dig a 
well where others may drink.” Yan isa mis- 
understood boy who has this instinct for wild 
life and woodlore. Sam is a woodland chap of 
kindred spirit. They camp for a month in a 
tepee of their own making, trying in every 
way to imitate the customs of the Indians and 
observing each day some new wonder of the 
woods. The narrative gives the author an 
opportunity to fire his young readers’ hearts 
with longings to try some of the sports and 
handicraft which he makes so practicable. 
The book forms a splendid boys’ manual of 
outdoor life. 

The Country Boy, by Forrest Crissey. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 
The story of the inner life of a little country 
lad from the day he is startled out of the 
dreams of childhood and consciously impressed 
with the world around him. So intimate and 
circumstantial is the narration that one is in- 
clined to give it an autobiographical value. 
But it possesses also a literary value of no 
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slight order. Its power lies almost wholly in 
its atmosphere, broad but naive humor and 
power of presenting a picture. 
Little Rivers, by Henry van Dyke. pp. 348 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
A daintily illustrated library edition of the 
author’s most popular work, which will make 
its appeal to the eyes as well as the judgment 
of holiday purchasers. 


FOR CHILDREN 

Jo’s Boys, by Louisa M. Alcott. pp. 358. Lit- 

tle, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
This edition of one of the best of Miss Alcott’s 
stories is in the handsome form which we have 
noted in previous seasons and contains fifteen 
illustrations by Ellen Wetherald Ahrens. Miss 
Aleott’s enduring popularity finds in this vol- 
ume the complement of satisfactory form both 
for the library and the enjoyment of children. 

Children of the —— 

ig Mother. pp. 120. F. A. Stokes Co. 

ne 
Further travels and adventures of the Snow 
Baby, Marie Ahnighito Peary, describing her 
voyage with her mother in the ship which 
went North with stores for her father, Lieu- 
tenant Peary.. The photographs of scenes 
and people are remarkably clear and well 
reproduced and the book will take children 
into an unaccustomed and interesting coun- 
try. 

The Book of Guémes, by Fred E. Weatherly. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 
An English book, beautifully illustrated with 
colored plates and brown tinted pictures with 
merry verse thrown into the form of a panto- 
mime. The subject is a fairy feast in the 
woods and the rhymes have an unusually easy 
swing anda pleasant humor. Artist and poet 
have made an attractive book. 

The Child’s Book of Knowledge, by Harry 
Rountree. pp. 87. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50, 
Mr. Rountree’s pictures are artistic as well as 
amusing. They are reproduced in process 
plates from wash drawings. The idea of the 
book is to take the definitions of grammar and 
geography and illustrate them graphically and 
humorously. It is an original idea carried out 

with remarkable spirit. 


by the Snow Baby and 
of tT 20 
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India Rubber Jack, by W. C. F. Richardson. 
pp. 124. E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cents. 


An amusing story with clever colored pictures 
by Gerard Sichel of a shipwrecked baby, 
nursed by an India rubber tree. A little book 
with a few good laughs in it. 

Pickaback Songs, words by Myrtle Reed, apts 


by Eva C. Hart, pictures by Ike Morgan.” G.P 
.Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Songs, music and jolly colored pictures for lit- 
tle children, printed on large pages. 
A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys, le- 


wood Tales, by Nathaniel age pp. 180, 
222. K.P. Dutton & Co. Each, $1. 


The color plates in these pore » pa by H. 
Granville Fell. They will suggest a good deal 
to an imaginative child. The books are light 
in weight and yet clearly printed on paper of 
fine quality. They would be a treasure to the 
child and would at the same time entirely sat- 
isfy the good taste of the donor. 
The Little Christmas Shoe, b 


Woodruff. pp. 109. L. C. Page & 
het. 


A story of child life in Switzerland, in which 
the forests about Geneva and the streets of 
the town afford scenery, and the contrasts of 
life between the nobles and the peasantry 
afford variety and color. A pleasant and 
pathetic story. ’ 
A Christmas Stocking, by Annie Flint. pp. 40. 
Bonnell, Silver & Co. 35 cents, 
The author valls this little book a stocking full 
of stories for girls and boys. It contains five 
pretty tales of the experiences of children and 
their elders at Christmas time. 
In Gnome Man’s Land, by 0. H. yon Gott- 
schalk. F. A. Stokes Co. 75 cents. 
A boy’s visit to the land just under the earth, 
narrated in fluent rhyme with illustrations 
which picture the roots and tubers as charac- 
ters in a royal court and army. 
Laurel Leaves for Little Folk, edited by Mary 


E. Phillips. pp. 152. Lee & ‘Shepard. $2.50 
net. 


A book which reminds us of the old literary 
annuals of more than a generation ago. It 
is made up of pictures, stories, poems and 
sketches. selected or contributed. The book 
contains pretty pictures, both decorative and 
imaginative, and a good deal of interesting 
material, but without any unifying link. 
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40 cents 
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The Merrylinks, by Alice Brown, illustrated 
by Louise Clarke.” MeCiure, Phillips & Co. 


Amusing composite, or rather dual creatures, 
such as the squirrelelephant and the pelican- 
aconda, described in quatrains and pictures. 


Billy Whisker’s Kids, by Frances Trego Mont- 
gomery. pp. 134. Saalfield Pub. Co. $1.00. 


The Surprisi Adventures of the Man in 
the Moon, by Ray M. Steward. pp. 142. Lee 
& Shepard. $1.00 net. 


Tells how. the Man in the Moon made the 


_ acquaintance of Santa Claus, Cinderella, Rob- 


inson Crusoe and several other nursery favor- 

ites. It is a jolly narative of adventures, full 

of the sort of fun little children can appreciate. 
f 


TRAVEL 

A Pleasure-Book of Grindelwald, by Daniel 

P. Rhodes. pp. 235. Macmillan Co. . 
Mr. Rhodes is an enthusiast both about the 
beauties of the region he describes and for 
mountain climbing, and the peak and glacier 
trips in particular. He emphasizes the charms 
of Switzerland in the winter time, and gives a 
good account of the sports of that season. It 
is a book to make the would-be traveler long 
to share the walks and experiences described, 
and it is fully and beautifully illustrated. A 
good map of the region makes a further claim 
upon the interest of travelers. 

The Land of Heather, by Clifton Johnson. 

pp. 258. Macmillan Co. $2.00 net. 
Faithful descriptions of the byways of Scot- 
land, its cities and its country folk. Readers 
of The Congregationalist are familiar with 
Mr. Johnson’s work. He isa lover of natural 
scenery, lingers in out of the way places long 
enough to become acquainted with the people, 
writes sympathetically and as a trained ob- 
server, and has made excellent use of his 
camera. His illustrations harmonize with his 
descriptions. Bits of history and humor, folk 


lore, and stories make the book yaluable to 


the tourist and dear to the Scot. 


Barbizon Days, by Chas. Sprague Smith. pp. 
232. A. Wessels Co. $8.50 net. 


A new edition of Mr. Smith’s interesting ac- 


_count of holidays spent with the French ar- 
tists in Barbizon, of which he gave some- 


account a year ago. This Fontainebleau edi- 
tion contains the beautiful illustrations which 
we praised, and is in all respects a handsome 
holiday book. 

The Cathedrals of Northern:France, by Fran- 

cis Miltoun. pp. 400. L.C. Page & Co. $1.60% 
Mr. Miltoun’s descriptions of the land of the 
greatest Gothic churches are provided with il- 
lustrations, plans and diagrams by Blanche 
MeManus. It is familiar ground, but the 
material is of such interest that it is pleasant 
to traverse it again in the company of an in- 
teresting guide. The book covers the ground 
more comprehensively than many of its class. 

Dickens’ London, by Francis Miltoun. pp. 

300. L.C. Page & Co. $1.60. 
There is a wealth of material which might 
properly appear in a volume with this title 
and we do not always approve of Mr. Mil- 
toun’s choices from it. Too much is told in 
some instances, too little in others. A chrono- 
logical list of Dickens’s writings is supplied, 
with a carefully compiled index of places 
named in them. Illustrations, from photo- 
graphs, are numerous. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Great Musi- 

cians. pp: rope 

Little Journeys 


thors, by Elbert Hubbard. pp. 419. 
nam’s Sons. Each $2.50. 


to the Homes of English Au- 
+. P. Put- 


In these two volumes we have Mr. Hub- 


bard’s collected essays in biography and crit- 
icism. The large page gives opportunity for 
illustration by well-selected and beautifully 
reproduced portraits, and the volumes in their 
boxes make an attractive holiday showing. 


ESSAYS AND LITERARY STUDIES 


My Old Maid’s Corner, by Lillie Hamilton 


pp. 227. Century Co. $1.00 net. 

The chapters of this book are too thought- 
ful to be mere reveries, yet there is a charm 
of reverie as well as of humor about them 
which will hold and delight the thoughtful 
reader. They are commentaries on life as seen 
by the sympathetic eyes and heart of a woman. 
From this quiet corner we look out on the 
ways of men and women and in it we find 
keenness of vision combined with rest of heart. 
It is a little book but there is a good deal in it. 


The ions of a Book-Lover, by Adrian 
H. ag ong 323. Harper & Bros. $3.00 net. 
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’ These rambling papers live in the atmosphere 
} of the library—and a book-collector’s library 
at that. They treat with easy, but rather 
self-conscious, humor of the interests and 
oddities of authorship and the diversions and 
disappointments of the collection of printed 
rarities. Mr. Joline has known a good many 
interesting people and enjoys his own view of 
life. He is good, because kindly and easy- 
going company. 
The Kinship of Nature, by Bliss Carman. pp. 
298. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
Characteristie essays on topies of ixterest in 
human life and themes which appeal to the 
nature-lover. Such chapter headings as The 
Art of Life, The Crime of Ugliness, The Ver- 
nal Ides, April in Town, Careless Nature and 


The Luxury of Being Poor will suggest the’ 


scope and material of the book. Beautifully 
printed and appropriately bound, and contains 
a striking portrait of the author. 


VERSE 


Poems You Ought to Know, selected by Elia 
WA Peattie. pp. 289. F. H. Revell Co. $1.50 
net. 


The poems which make up this anthology 
were selected for the columns of the Chicago 
Tribune, in part by the good taste of the edi- 
tor and in part by popular vote and demand. 
There is hardly anything here which one 
would wish to exclude on the ground of slight 
literary value. Most of the poems are com- 
plete, a few are extracts from longer poems. 
The book is ornamented with appropriate 
head and tailpieces by Ellsworth Young. 
Christmas Songs and Easter Carols Lies 


ee Brooks. pp. 46, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
net. 


A pretty edition bound in white and gold of 
the familiar and delightful religious poems of 
Christmas and Easter time by Phillips Brooks. 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayam of Naisha- 


pur. pp. 100. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 30 cents 
net. 


Literally a vest pocket edition, a stanza length- 
wise toa page. Neat and gilt-edged. 
Men and Women, by Robert Browning pp. 
312. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
A volume of Miranda’s Library. Beautifully 
printed on pages unusually wide. The illus- 
trations are by Henry Ospovat. The head 
and tailpieces we find more pleasing than the 
full-page plates, which must have cost the 
publishers an unusual expenditure for ink. 

A Christmas Snowflake, by Anna J. Grannis 
pp. 22. C. M. Gaines, Hartford, Ct. 50 cents. 
Rhymes about Christmas joys and Santa 
Claus, with pictures of the good saint, of a 
snowy world and happy children; making a 

pretty book. : 
The Courtship of Miles Standish, by Henr 
Wadsworth Longfellow, illustrated by Howar 


Chandler Christy. pp. 152. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. 


Mr. Christy has turned from illustrating mod- 
ern novels to make pictures for Longfellow’s 
most popular poem. Behind their mask of co- 
lonial dress and armor, the faces, both of the 
men and women, are extremely suggestive of 
the stage. They may appeal to the circle of 
Mr. Christy’s devoted admirers but can hardly 
be said sympathetically to interpret the spirit 
and manners of the Pilgrim colony. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Mother of Washington and Her Times, 
by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. pp. 367. Macmillan 
Co. $2.50 net. 


Mrs. Pryor brings the cultivated enthusiasm 
of a Virginian to this account of life among 
the planters in the generation before the Rev- 
olution. She has collected abundant histor- 
ical and biographical material, together with 
much that gives us graphic notions of the 
social life of the time, and her descriptions 
never sink to the level of the trivial. Her 
story is relieved by a keen sense of humor 
and is told with charm of style as well as 
variety of interest. The book is beautifully 
made and the plates are of unusual interest, 
both as portraits and pictures of scenery and 
old colonial houses. 

Friendship, by eaee Black. pp. 244. Fleming 

H. Revell Co, $1.50 net. 
A large-paged holiday edition with marginal 
decorations and handsome cover of Mr. 
Black’s enjoyable and helpful book which was 
first published five years ago. Weare glad to 
call renewed attention to its high qualities and 
to recommend it to our readers in this appro- 
priate and pleasing form. It would be espe- 
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cially for the profit and enjoyment of young 
men. P x 

Nhe ee Black. pp. 246. Fleming H. 
Mr. Black’s new book, also brought out in 
attractive holiday form, is as inspiring as it is 
practical and thoughtful. Those who have 
learned by experience the blessedness of work 
will appreciate the ground which the book 
covers: work as a habit, a fine art, a moral 
necessity for ourselves, a duty td our fellow- 
men. But its largest helpfulness will be for 
young men and women who are forming their 
ideals and bowing their heads to the yoke. It 
seems to us that no young man who reads Mr. 
Black’s earnest pleas for faithfulness will ever 
turn out shoddy work; or regard his daily labor 
as pure drudgery after lifting his eyes to the 
author’s high ideals of service to God and man. 
The religious feeling which underlies the 
whole book culminates in the last chapter on 
The Consecration of Work. 


The Romance of Old New England Churches, 

by Mary C. Crawford. pp.379. L.C. Page & Co. 
To her Romance of Old New England Roof- 
trees Mary C. Crawford has this year added 
an account of some of the more interesting of 
the churches of that region. Her method is 
partly descriptive and partly biographical. 
Such subjects as Parson Smith’s daughter 
Abigail, John Eliot and his Indians and the 
wooing of Esther Edwards afford material for 
picturesque chapters. The author has suc- 
ceeded in introducing into her story incidents 
from the history of most of the prominent 
Christian denominations, Illustrated with 
portraits and photographs. 

The Little Tea Book, compiled by Arthur Gray. 

pp. 99. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25. 
Tea, its history, legends and associations, is 
the theme of this steeping of literary extracts, 
oddly cased in a rough coat of the Chinese 
sacking with which tea bales are covered. 

Over the Black Coffee, compiled by Arthur 

Gray. pp.107. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25. 
A compilation of prose and verse relating to 
coffee and coffee houses and their literary 
legends, making a neat book sent out in a 
miniature coffee sack. 


Socrates. pp. 137. Century Co. $1.00. 
A number of the handsome little leather-bound 
Thumbnail Series, containing Jowett’s trans- 
lation of Plato’s Apology, of Socrates and 
Crito with a part of his Phedo. The book is 
small enough for the vest pocket, but print 
and paper are all that could be desired. 

The City of the King, by Mrs. Lew Wallace. 

pp. 97. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
A study of Jerusalem in the time of Christ’s 
childhood, which contains, however, a large 
element of what the author herself saw in her 
visits to Jerusalem. It is embellished with 
good pictures of scenes and buildings. 

Thoughts for Every-Day Living, from the 

spoken and written words of Maltbie Davenport 


: Babcock. pp.192. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $2.00 
net. 


A handsome holiday edition of a book which 
is at once the memorial of a beloved pastor 
and a storehouse of -helpful thoughts bril- 
liantly expressed in prose and verse. 
Romance of the Bourbon Chateaux, by Eliz- 


abeth W. Champney. pp. 460. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.00 net. 


Mrs. Champney makes the chateaux ‘associ- 
ated with the Bourbon kings of France, and 
pre-eminently Versailles, texts for interesting 
descriptive and historical chapters which 
include accounts of many noteworthy and 
romantic personalities. The illustrations are 
photographs or reproductions from portraits, 
with a frontispiece in color of the garden of 
Versailles. The volume will commend itself 
to the searcher for holiday remembrances. 
“Child Life in Many Lands, edited by H. Clay 
one D.D. pp. 215. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Child Life in Many Lands consists of short _ 


studies of children by missionaries and others 
who have spent years in intimate study of the 
life of those whom they deseribe. The names 
of such writers as Mrs. J. C. Hepburn for 
Japan, Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman for the 
American Indians, Mrs. James 8S. Dennis for 
child life in India and Lieutenant Schwatka 
for the children of the arctic North will sug- 
gest the authority and the quality of the 
sketches. There are a few well-chosen illus- 
trations and the book is briefly introduced by 
Henry-Clay Trumbull. 
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Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By 


CHAPTER XXXVI. THE VINE-CLAD PORCH 

It was the nursing, all agreed; that brought 
John Bowman from the gates of death to Jife 
and strength again. 

That night he slept, and the doctor, who 
had come to fight with death, could only watch 
and wonder. In the morning the flame of life 
was low and flickering still, but the delirium 
was gone. 

Then he nearly lost his nurse; for Hilda 
drew back from the recognition which must 
be inevitable, and which she felt she could not 
bear. But the doctor urged and De Wette 
begged, and there was no one to assume the 
place of urgent need, and at last her patient’s 
eyes which brightened when she came and 
darkened when she left his side persuaded 
her. 

What could she do? It was a task she had 
not sought. Her uncle’s wish was evident in 
every look and word. There would be time 
for explanations, which now were evidently 
impossible, when strength came back to John. 
And if, for lack of her, he, too, should die— 
the thought was terrible. After all, she was 
no longer a timid girl, but a woman who had 
known the sweet and bitter of our earthly life, 
and learned that service is the way to happi- 
ness. Last of all came the thought of wages. 
She who had been penniless was earning hon- 
est bread for her two children and her recon- 
ciliation with her uncle had no marring touch 
of dependence in it. 

Up to this time De Wette had avoided ex- 
planation. It was in his heart to do so much, 
and it was such a joy to see Hilda in the dear 
old gowns of ancient.days! For the moment 
the old man was résting in a’sense of sweet 
content which he was loath to disturb. Hilda 
had come back tohim. The long years seemed 
like a dream; Hilda’s presence was the glad 
reality. He forgot business, forgot wealth, 
forgot all—but loving. Some day he would 
tell Hilda that he had made and saved this 
fortune all for her, but not yet. He had seen 
so much of the flattery rich men owe to wealth 
that when he discovered that Hilda did not 
know he owned a dollar, and loved him for 
himself alone, the thought was so sweet that 
he lingered in it. 

Onee or twice he began, but unworldly 
Hilda was slow to catch his meaning. Money 
for her, fresh from the camp and the poor- 
house, meant enough to keep the wolf from 
the door. She liked to be independent. She 
even showed some signs of mothering De 
Wette, and amused him so much one day by 
talking of the wages she would earn, now that 
the doctor had praised her nursing, and asking 
whether John Bowman really could afford to 
pay what Kate had offered her, that be rolled 
it under his tongue as the best of jokes, and 
assured her that he would help John out when 
he got well—if he made a fuss about it. 

He told John Bowman of it as a cheerful 
joke, and was astonished when John’s eyes 
lighted up, and he asked him not to tell. 

** Let me tell her, by and by,’’ the sick man 
begged with so much earnestness that De 
Wette promised—only to repent a thousand 
times when Hilda told him bit by bit of her 
experiences, and he saw how pitifully small 
her possessions were, so that she was depend- ' 
ent on her old wardrobe for the clothing 
needed for herself and her child. 

After all, there was a barrier to the frank- 
ness of their talk. Up to the eve of her elope- 
ment all was clear, but of De Wette’s bitter 
words that night upon the porch and of the 
parting neither could bring themselves to 
speak. Hilda avoided questions, with a wom- 
an’s intuition that her uncle did not wish to re- 
calla painful scene, She was alsoafraid to ask 
mueh of the days that followed, for fear some 
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thought of bitterness would come to spoil 
their present peace. 

Bowman was long in coming back to 
strength. From the first return of conscious- 
ness he followed Hilda in her ministering with 
eyes of wonder and of worship, asking no 
questions, making no comments, seeming only 
to thank God for a gift restored. 

The days went swiftly by and summer grew 
to its full splendor. De Wette lingered per- 
fectly content in Hilda’s presence and his en- 
joyment of his new-found treasure in her 
children’s love. Jack had arrived and soon 
was chief assistant on the farm. Mary had 
De Wette at her beck and call the whole day 
long, and was as happy as a bird in May. 
Peace after storm seemed to have come back 
to the farm, and brooded over it. 

Yet for Hilda’s heart there was still a miss- 
ing chord in the music. Day by day she fell 
under the old spell of John Bowman’s strength 
and felt the insistence of his claim upon her. 
But day by day she fought against it. Her 
recent widowhood, her loyalty to the dead, her 
poverty, her dread of change, that never yet 
had brought her good—all held her back from 
the least encouragement to her patient’s quiet 
wooing. 

At last John Bowman seemed to change. 

He avoided troubling her for what he 
needed. He evaded the casual touch of her 
hand. He contented himself with the minis- 
try of others—Mary sometimes, or Jack, to 
whom he had taken a faney. He would even 
call in Mrs. Wilkes and send Hilda out for 
long walks with De Wette or romps with 
Mary. 

There awoke a sense of jealousy in Hilda’s 
heart—resisted, but unconquerable. Hers was 
a love that grew in ministry, and to refuse her 
service seemed a cruelty. Then she knew 
what had been growing secretly in her heart 
in those first days of John’s recovery. She 
was changed, then, so changed in character, or 
looks, or circumstances that John no longer 
eared for her. 

Hilda’s wages were paid at the end of every 
week by De Wette in the name of John, and 
she used the money in buying clothes for Jack 
and Mary and last of all herself, for she had 
nothing but the worn gown in which she had 
come out of the poorhouse and the dresses of 
her childhood which De Wette had preserved. 

John grew stronger and more and more self- 
dependent, and at last, when he had been sit- 
ting up and was first able to be moved out- 
doors, with the week’s' payment notice was 
given her that her services as nurse would not 
be needed after another week. 

She did not see the twinkle of anxiety and 
fun in De Wette’s eye as he said the words— 
her eyes were on the ground. But the dis- 
missal was bitter to her, and she was glad to 
slip away to her own room for the first ery in 
which she had indulged since she came. 

On the day when her time was out, John 
Bowman sat in the shadow of the vines on the 
little porch—so like the place they knew in 
the old childish days. He asked that Hilda 
might come to him, and De Wette, who bore 
the message, mysteriously disappeared as soon 
as he had delivered it. 

Hilda came down the stairs and appeared in 
the door dressed all in simple white. It was 

; a gown of the old time which she had made 
over for herself, and there were tears of joy 
and sorrow mingled with the stitches as she 
worked, Mary had pinned a bow of scarlet 
ribbon, which Hilda had bought for her, in 
her mother’s hair. “You shall wear it first, 
mamma,” she said, “and then I’ll like it bet- 
ter.”” A late flowering rose De Wette had 
brought was in her hand. The silence of late 
summer afternoon in all its brooding heat lay 
over the fair landscape and the ripening corn. 


John Bowman rose as she appeared and in 
vited her toa place in the corner of the wide 
seat. 

**T have let you go, Hilda,” he said, “be- 
cause I really don’t need a nurse any more.’”” 

He paused, but she in her confusion had 
never a word to say. 

“You see,” John went on, “if you were to 
stay, I don’t know that I should ever want to 
get well, and that would hardly do, with all 
the harvesting.’’ : 

“John, John,” she eried, “‘ will you never 
learn to spare yourself? You ean’t do any 
harvesting. You haven’t strength.” 

‘* There is another reason,’’ continued John, 
without regarding her swift-spoken words. 
“*T had a proposition to make to you, and I 
couldn’t make it to my nurse. I wanted you 
to be free—as free as I am. And then I 
wanted to say—I love you, Hilda.” 

* John! John! ’— 

“Wait, Hilda, hear me out. I want you 
always, but I know I am not gay and lively. 
I want you to be free to choose, for if you give 
yourself to me I shall never let you go.”’ 

** But, John, I am so old, and I have seen 
such sorrow! ” 

** Just as old as Iam! You know our birth-— 
days are just a month apart. And you have 
no monopoly of sorrow.” 

“ But I have nothing. I am just out of the 
poorhouse.”’ 

John Bowman laughed, a quiet laugh full of 
the mellowness of coming triumph. 

“Listen, Hilda! Will you buy me—you 
with your two children, me who have lost my 
child—you with the wages you have earned 
in taking care of an old friend?” 

“* But it would not be fair.” 

**But, Hilda, do you know that you are one 
of the wealthiest women in the state of Michi- 
gan? Your uncle will give you a million 
dollars if you ask him; and I have little but 
this farm. If I had stood upon money I 
would never have dared to ask so wealthy a 
woman to take a poor man for her husband.” 

“*T don’t know what you mean. My uncle 
never said a word to me about money.’”’ 

‘*T suppose it wasn’t fair. I wouldn’t let 
him tell you how rich your are. But never 
mind that now. Hilda, I need you, I love 
you, I want you, just as I did when we were 
boy and girl together. Look up and answer 
me. Do you love me, Hilda?” 

She did not look up, but by and by her hand 
stole out and rested in the large hand that was 
so white and thin. Pity for his weakness 
mingled with her love and taught her how to 
lift her eyes to his. He reached out an arm 
and drew her to his side and their lips _ in 
a kiss. 

John Bowman begged that there might be 
no delay, and De Wette pleaded that he had 
neglected business to come and take eare of 
John, and must be off again. Hilda yielded 
at last to their wishes, and prepared for a 
quiet wedding in the house that was to be her 
home. 

Andrews was asked to marry thm, and 
came without knowing that De Wette’s n 
was any one whom he had eyer met. 0: 
neighbors only Mr. and Mrs. Wilke 
there. Norman and Meggie had com 


come, 

Meggie burst into the room re 
was putting on the simple bridal go 
had fashioned out of her summer @ 
long ago, and they kissed and held 
off, and looked and kissed again. — 

When the first tears and laughter were o 
Meggie said: “I have found Him, dear.’” 

“Found Norman, you mean?” caressing 
loving face that looked up at her. 

Meggie langhed and blushed: * ery cs Nor. 
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man. I never lost him—but Love you told me 
of—whom we call Christ.” 

And the two kissed and went hand in hand 
to the wedding. 

The bride came in, simply gowned, but ra- 
diant with the light of agreat happiness. Her 
hand rested lightly on De Wette’s arm, and 
with them, on one side and the other, Mary 
and Meggie. 

George Andrews looked at her, and looked 


again. ‘Why, Mrs. Clitheroe!’’ he said. 
“* Can this be you?” 
“Yes,elder. Butif it had not been for you, 


what would have happened to us?”’ 

“God remembers. Iam only his messenger. 
He has others whom he might have sent. You 
know I promised you a good Thanksgiving.” 

“It is I that must give thanks,” said John 
Bowman, in his most solemn and serious tones. 

Then Hilda looked up at him, and a gleam 
of mischief came in the black depths of her 
eyes, that lit a sparkle in Meggie’s eyes as 
well. 

“It’s high time we were married, you dear 


old bear,” she said. 
(The end.) 


In and Around New York 


Prize Essays on Origin of the Bible 


Through Dr. White of the Bible Teacher’s 
Training School, Miss Helen Gould has offered 
prizes aggregating $1,750 for the best essays 
on the English Bible, covering «particularly 
its origin and translation. The decisions are 
to be made next. June by a committee of lead- 
ing Biblical authorities. The matter has 
aroused much local interest, partly because 
it is the outcome of a difference between Miss 
Gould and a Roman Catholic rector at Irving- 
ton, herhome. Miss Gould has for some time 
maintained a sewing school for the poorer 
children of the locality, among whom were 
a@ number of Catholic children. These, it is 
alleged, have been withdrawn from the school 
by the priest’s orders, because he disapproved 
certain methods’ of the school. In correspond- 
ence, the rector told Miss Gould that the 
Bible used by Protestants is incorrect, com- 
ing down only from the time of Henry VIII., 

while the Catholic Bible is the true version. 

Miss Gould is not seeking contreversy, but 
the suggestion for the essays came from the 
incident. : 


The Third Count of Church Attendance 


The third section of Manhattan Island, 
counted Noy. 29 for church attendance, is ap- 
proximately what lies south of Central Park, 
extending from river to river, and south to 
Fourteenth Street. It was found that its 
ehureches were better attended in proportion 
to population than were those of the northern 
districts. Reasons for the high average are 
found, it is thought, in the fact that it contains 
more residences and fewer apartment houses 
than the districts previously counted; that 
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attendance in proportion to membership, is 
found in small churches. Those with over a 
thousand members make usually a poorer 
showing than churches of 100 to 400. The 
large Catholic churches have similarly poor 
attendance, when compared with smaller par- 
ishes. 


The People’s Palace Really Begun 


The corner stone of the People’s Palace on 
Bergen Avenue, one of the highest points in 
Jersey City, was laid Nov. 28. This proposed 
$100,000 structure is presented to First Church 
through the generosity of Mr. Joseph Mill- 
bank, a friend of the pastor, Rey. J. L. Seud- 
der. On the plan outlined by Walter Besant, 
it is designed to provide innocent recreation 
in wholesome surroundings for All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men—and women, regardless of 
sect. It will thus be a powerful antidote to 
the saloon and other vicious resorts. 

iN wes 


Refilling Pulpits 


A few weeks ago the churches south of Worces- 
ter, Mass., held many vacant pulpits. November 
witnessed the issuance of calls which will reduce 
the number materially. Rev. J. L. Evans has just 
begun his pastorate in Auburn, after a brief service 
in Falls Village, Ct. Southbridge expects a favor- 
able reply from the recent pastor’s assistant in 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, Rey. G. A. Gor- 
don. Both Mr. and Mrs. Gordon are natives of 
Worcester. On Dec. 15, Rey. C. M. Crooks of Cole- 
raine will begin work at Saundersville, succeeding 
Rey. David Howie. Uxbridge and Upton are still 
spying out and expect to fill vacancies ere long. 

A conspicuous loss to the ministerial force of 
this section of the county—and one which will be 
felt elsewhere in Massachusetts—is the departure 
of Rey. G. P. Eastman of Millbury Second to accept 
a call to Orange, N. J. Itis twelve years since Mr. 
Eastman was installed in Millbury, fruitful years 
to both minister and people. He has greatly en- 
deared himself to the community and neighboring 
towns have also found use for his gifts. As presi- 
dent of the Worcester Congregational Club, secre- 
tary of the committee on home missionary work in 
the General Association, and elsewhere in impor- 
tant positions he has added ability in affairs to his 
reputation as pastor and teacher. He will enter 
upon his duties at Orange, Jan. 1. This church 


awaits its new pastor with a thoroughly equipped ; 


plant in the residential section, but in close touch 
also with manufacturing interests. Among its min- 
isters have been Rey. G. B. Bacon and Dr. J. E. 
Rankin, late of Howard University. Ww. P. L. 


The Almighty’s shadow is a starlit night; 
His cloud is ever full of hidden light. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 
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Suits and Jackets 


MADE TO ORDER IN ONE WEEK 


“8 to °40 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free 


WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU 


HE prettiest gar- 
ment is abso- 
lutely worthless 

unless it fits nicely. 
Ready-made garments 
are made up by the 
thousands for ready- 
made figures. They 
lack individuality and 
you are likely to find 
exact duplicates being 
worn by others. 


We keep no ready- 
made goods, but nee 
every garment es= 
pecially to order. You 
choose your style from 
our catalogue illus- 
ition, & 126 of the 
latest New York fash- 
ions, and your ma- 
terial from our stock 
of over 400 foreign 
and domestic fabrics, 
samples of which we 
send free to any part of 
the United States. You may select the jacket 
of one style, the skirt of another and the sleeve 
of a third, if you prefer, and have the garment 
made according to your own taste. 

We cut and make our garments according to our own 
original system, which is used by no other concern. This 
is one.of the secrets of our wonderful success in making 
perfect-fitting garments from measurements sent us by 
mail. Under our method we emphasize the good points 
of the figure and conceal the defects. We know we 
ean fit you, but if a garment which we make for you 
is not absolutely satisfactory in every respect, send it 


back pepupiy and we will refund your money. You 
take no risk in dealing-with us. 

Our Catalogue illustrates and describes: 
TAILORED SUITS, - - $8 to $4C 


VISITING COSTUMES, - $12 to $35 
HANDSOME SKIRTS, - $4 to $20 
STYLISH JACKETS, - $8 to $35 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


Write us fully; your letters will be answered by women 
of taste and experience in matters of dress, whe will, if’ 
you in selecting styles and materials, 
When you send us an order, they will look after it while 
it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will give it the 
same care and attention that it would have if it were 
made under your personal supervision. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest sam- 

ies will be sent free by return mail to any part of the 

nited States. Ask for Winter Catalogue No. 52. 
Mention whether you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks 
and about the colors you desire, and we will send a full 
line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Established 15 years. 
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Karo Corn Syrup is a new, delicious table delicacy 
made from corn, with the food value of the grain 
retained. On griddle cakes of all makes it adds a 
relish that will sharpen the poorest appetite. Karo 

Corn Syrup is not a molasses, but a pure, wholesome, 
nutritioussyrup. Soldinairtight, friction-top tins, which 
keep its goodness good. 10c, ard 60c, at all grocers. 


many of its church members live outside the 
district; and that it contains a large number 
of hotels drawing many strangers. It has 127 
places of worship, 24 being Roman Catholic. | 
Of the population, 384,171, the Roman Church 
claims 145,750 and the Protestant population, 
judged by the actual membership figures of 
47,470, is 166,145. At the 103 Protestant churches 
the total attendance, morning and evening, was 
40,402, or 7,370 ‘less than the membership. | 
Catholic churches had 85,512 people, 60,238 less | 
than the number of adherents claimed. The 
notable fact about these figures is the poor | 
showing of the Catholic churches compared ; 
with those of the same body in other districts, | 
{ 


CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spread for Daily Breaa. 


CORN PRODUCTS ©0,, New York and Chicago, 


Of the Protestant churches, four religious 

bodies had larger attendance than member- 

ship, Methodist, U nitarian, Congregational | 
and Reformed. ‘The three Congregational ) 
churches, Broadway Tabernacle, Bethany and | 
the Armenian, have 898 members and 905 were ) 
present at the services, an unusually large pro- : 


rtion, 393, being men. It was noted in this 
Jistrict as in the previous ones that the best 
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That it is 
blessed to give 
than to receive is trite but true. What 
are the disadvantages of being poor? 
One cannot travel; one cannot cultivate 
one’s self acording to desire ; cannot have 
the home one craves; cannot dress as 
taste dictates; cannot amuse one’s self 
as one would like. This is all very true, 
but to a truly generous soul the keenest 
pain comes from one’s inability to be 
generous—inability to give. To be sure 
such people really give, and give abun- 
dantly for they invariably give them- 


more 
A Thought for Christmas 


‘selves, a precious and costly offering. 


But they would dearly love sometimes 
to give material gifts. And this is the 
Christmas thought: You who have money 
to dispense, send a little of it to some one 
to give away—the pleasure you will thus 
create will be twofold. : 


If asked the essentials 
which go to make up a 
successful Christmas gift 
most people would answer without hesi- 
tation: First, love in unlimited quanti- 
ties, then time, as much as can be spared, 
and lastly, money, in small amounts or 
large, as circumstances allow. But with 
all these requisites the gift may be a fail- 
ure for lack of brains. This is the point 
of a humorous story by Mary Wilkins in 
the December Harper’s, which shows up 
the misfits of many well-meant presents. 
“Tt takes sense to give a present,’ says 
Sophia Lane in her revolt against the 
forty-dollar chess set, solid silver trifles 
and embroidered crépe shaw] bestowed on 
the niece who was in need of cotton cloth 
to make her ‘“‘ wedding fix.’’ And the 
story goes on to tell how this valiant soul 
makes up her mind ‘‘slow but firm” to 
return the useless gifts. The tale has its 
warning for each Christmas shopper, 
that gifts to be really acceptable must be 
appropriate. Let them be, if you will, 
luxuries to the recipient, but such lux- 
uries as he, not the donor, will appre- 
ciate. So, with love, time and money, 
mix ample quantities of common sense 
and you will have the perfect Christmas 
gift. 


The Personal Tie Between 
Mistress and Maid 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


A Receipt for 
Christmas Gifts 


I have a word to say about domestic 
service, and I shall not apologize for say- 
ing it, because, since the day when Eve 
was banished from out-of-doors and sen- 
tenced to live under a roof, housework 
and house-workers have been the bane or 
blessing of every living woman. Each of 
us has her own story of especial miseries 
and difficulties to tell, and her own plan 
for relief to urge. 

The only perfect system of housekeep- 
ing that I ever heard of is to be found in 
one of Scheherazade’s stories, You rub 
on an old lamp when you are hungry, and 
the floor opens, and up comes a table per- 
fectly appointed—napery, flowers, crystal 
—to suit your own taste. Then follows 
course after course of your favorite dishes, 
cooked to perfection. Genii, dumb and 


noiseless, serve the meal, and when it is 
finished, you clap your hands, and the ta- 
ble sinks out of sight. Best of all, the 
genii sink with it! There is an end of the 
whole business. No wages, no greasy 
smells, no chaffering about ‘‘ privileges ”’ 

r ‘‘days out,’’ no harshness on one side 
or insolence on-the other. What would 
not the housekeeper, worn out with 
drunken cooks or saucy maids and her 
own defeated plans for reform, give for 
Scheherazade’s old lantern? _ 

But it is not in the world any longer. 
Smith, with all his new millions, can- 
not buy it for his wife. His kitchen— 
every average American kitchen—is full 
of seething revolt. Very few American 
women, no matter how large their means, 
defend themselves from this worry by a 
housekeeper. The English woman does 
it, and so makes her life free and comfort- 
able. But we like to keep the reins in 
our own hands, and besides, servants, in 
this country, will not submit to the rulers 
of the house and still less, to any dele- 
gate. 

The best system of household service 
(next to that of the genii and the lamp), 
the most rational and effective, the most 
just to employers and employed, went 
out of use in the Middle States of this 
country during the first half of last cen- 
tury. I don’t know whether it existed 
in New England. But it was in use 
from the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury until near the time of the Civil War 
in western New York, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia—that great territory of low 
hills and rich farmlands into which the 


‘Scotch-Irish descended and _ prospered. 


“The land was as a desolate wilderness 
before them, and behind them, a garden 
of Eden.’’ The soil was rich, they were 
a shrewd, stubborn, hard-working, God- 
fearing race—the story could have had 
but one ending. 

Very few of these immigrants came 
without money; some of them brought 
enough to buy tracts as large as German 
principalities, for land was cheap in 
those days. They stocked their planta- 
tions with sheep, hogs and cattle. They 
built homesteads strong enough to shel- 
ter their descendants for generations. 
Many of these old mansions of brick or 
uncut gray stone are still standing in 
western Pennsylvania and Virginia, and 
offer a curious contrast to the flimsy 
wooden houses in New England of the 
same date, built by the economical, nerv- 
ous Puritans. The slow-going Scotch- 
Irishman laid his huge timbers to defy 
centuries to come. 

In each of these great farm houses, 
both linen and woolen clothes were spun 
and woven. Each had its dairy, its butch- 
ering house, its smoke house, where pork, 
venison and beef were dried for winter 
use, and its huge kitchens, while outside, 
the homestead was ramparted by offices 
and barns larger than itself, 

Much of the housework was done by 
Negro slaves, those in Pennsylvania who 
had been too old to come under the Act 
of Emancipation when it passed. There 
were also white slaves—or Redemption- 
ists, as they were called—the pauper im- 
migrants who were imported by masters 


of sailing vessels and sold at the block 
in Philadelphia to pay for their passage. 

But a higher class of laborers were the 
girls and boys bound to their employers 
by the system which seems to me to have 
been so just and wise. They were poor, 
white children, whose parents were either 
dead or unable to fit them for life. In- 
stead of being placed in almshouses or 
asylums as now, they were given into 
the charge of respectable Christian house- 
holders to become a part of their families 
until they were of age. The boys—whom 
we are not considering now—were appren- 
ticed to the trade of their masters; the 
girls, in effect, were also apprentices, to 
learn the trade of a wife, a mother and a 
housekeeper. 

The mistress of one of these great 
homesteads usually had one or two of 
these bound girls in her service. She 
was under legal bonds to the Orphan’s 
Court to support, feed and clothe the 
girl until she was of age: to have her 
taught to read, write and cipher, and to 
train her in the Christian faith. In re- 
turn she had the service of the girl free 
until she was eighteen years old. She 
was bound then to furnish her with an 
outfit of clothing, a feather bed, and a 
sum of money—I forget how much. After 
that time, if the young woman remained 
in her service, she received wages. 

The advantage of this system to the 
girl was that she was taught to cook, to 
spin, to weave, to sew and to take care of 
the sick—was fitted, in a word, to be the 
wife of a working man, and the mother 
of his children; or, if she did not marry, 
to earn a comfortable living for herself. 

The advantage to the mistress was, 
that she had, after a few years of anxiety 
and work, a servant, trained by herself, 
in her own methods. 

The advantage to both was that the 
relation of server and served was not one 
as now of mere work and wages, but of 
affection, of countless kindnesses given 
and received; the tie between mistress 
and maid was almost as strong as that of 
mother and child. 

In one of these old homesteads, when I 
was a child, I saw a fair presentation of 
the workings of this system. I have be- 
side me now, the portrait of the woman, 
who, more than a century ago, was its 
first mistress, and managed its mixed 
band of retainers, and the heterogeneous - 
kinds of work which were necessary in a- 
great establishment. It is the face of a 
young delicate woman, but a woman ac- 
customed to deal with her inferiors. 
There is a certain aloofness in the pose of 
the beautiful head, and a keen sense of 
humor, and a power and tenderness in 
the listening eyes which make you under- 
stand why, after three generations, tra- 
ditions: still linger of her skill in ruling 
her great household, and her suecess 
in taming and humanizing half-savage’ 
Negroes and Palatines. 

Her children married and made- 
homes in the same county. They 
brought up bound girls. 
child, the neighborhood was a colony of 
her descendants and of the women, now 
married to small farmers or mechanics, 
who had been trained by her or her 
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family. The tie which bound them all 
together was very real and fine. If there 
was a wedding or a funeral or any other 
great occasion at the homestead, all 
of these “‘Maggys”’ or ‘ Anns’’—stout, 
prosperous matrons now—hurried to 
offer their skill; or, if poor or ill, they 
were cared for as members of the family 
as a matter of course, with no sense of 
obligation on either side. Was I mis- 
taken when I said this system of house- 
hold service was a just and sane one, and 
likely to develop the best qualities in 
mistress and maid? 

It never can be revived among us again. 
Any approach to the old patriarchal fam- 
ily system is now out of date. The object 
of ambition set before working people— 
whether it be the clerk at his desk or the 
cook over her saucepans—has changed ab- 
solutely. Fifty years ago, it was to do 
the best work possible of its kind, and so 
secure the best wages. Now, it too often 
is to do as little work as possible in the 
day, and to secure as much money for it 
as can be wrung out of the employer. 

The change in the motive and in the 
quality of the work is more marked in 

“domestic service than in any other. 
Home-making—of all sciences the most 
humane and important—is not valued 
now as it was fifty years ago, by either 
mistress or maid. Our housekeeper has 
usually too much outside work to do to 
give her time to making little feasts for 
the children or a dainty dish for a guest, 
or his favorite pudding for poor old Dad; 
or to any other of the old foolish devices 
which made home a rest and comfort for 
busy, tired men and women. These 
things, with all household service are 
dropped into the hands of paid workers 
in the kitchen or outside. The house 
mistress, as a rule, feels no more personal 
interest in the women who serve her in 
the house than she does in her caterer or 
confectioner. She knows that they are 
in her kitchen only because they cannot 
get what they consider better work out- 
side of it. . 

Domestic service is held by working 
women to be the least genteel of any 
kind of paid labor. There you have the 
secret of all the misery in American 
kitchens. The cash-girl in the meanest 
shop or the factory hand ranks socially 
in their opinion far above the skilled 
cook or waitress. And the idea of caste 
rules in your kitchen with more force 
than in your drawing-room. The great 
mass of household workers in our times 
regard their work solely as a stepping- 
“stone to something better. The colored 
man behind your chair expects to ‘“‘be 
admitted’ to practice law next year. The 
girl who is dusting your table is learn- 

stenography at a night school. Even 
Winny, the old Virginia cook in the 
kitchen, is saving her wages to give her 
granddaughter music lessons and a piano. 
They all despise household work as de- 
grading and slayish. They put no heart 
into it. 

As a consequence of this incessant re- 
yolt in the kitchen, the American house- 
hold is undermined. You read the out- 
eries of housekeepers in the Woman’s 
Column of every paper. The majority of 
them are ready to throw up their hands 
in despair and betake themselves to 
boarding-houses and hotels. 

In these days when women claim the 
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right to take part in every trade and pro- 
fession, it is unfortunate that the only 
kind of work which distinctively belonged 
to women should be the only one which 
is an undoubted failure. Need it be? 

I should like to make a personal appeal 
to each one of the thousands of women 
who will read these words, and to ask her 
for a year to give up her outside work, 
and to try to set this matter straight in 
her own home. She will not fina in her 
kitchen the bound girl with whom her 
grandmother worked. But the Southern 
Negro, the Irish girl, or the Swede who 
are there, are, like her, human, ignorant, 
with reasonable wits and a loving heart, 
if it can be reached. Why not try to 
reach it? Why not establish again the 
old personal tie between the mistress and 
the maid ? 

First, learneher work yourself. It needs 
as much intelligence, skill and taste to 
prepare food, to control the outlay in a 
household, to keep the home.clean and 
attractive as to paint water eolors or to 
write>short stories for the magazines. 
Don’t work for the civilization of the 
Filipinos or Kaffirs until you have up- 
lifted the heathen in your laundry. Don’t 
establish Hull Houses for starving souls 
in the slums, until you are sure there are 
no starving souls in your own. 

No doubt the work seems mean and 
squalid to you. Cooks and maids and 
butlers, you say, are ignorant and inso- 
lent. They care for nothing but money. 
They have no human feeling for you. 
Do you never.overvalue money? When 
did you show any human feeling for 
them? Learn to understand their work. 
When they see that you regard it as a 
fine art, they will cease to despise it. If 
you meet them as human beings and not 
machines, if you are glad of their suc- 
cesses and sorry for their failures, they 
will soon grow more human and sane; 
they will find their work honorable and 
serve you for a nobler reward than 
dollars. 


The Apron-String* 


Onee upon a time a boy played about 
the house, running by his mother’s side; 
and as he was very little, his mother tied 
him to the string of her apron. 

““Now,’’ she said, ‘‘when you stumble, 
you can pull yourself up by the apron- 
string, and so you will not fall.” 

The boy did that, and all went well, 
and the mother sang at her work. 

By and by the boy grew so tall that his 
head came above the window-sill; and 
looking through the window, he saw far 
away green trees waving, and a flowing 
river that flashed in the sun, and rising 
above all, blue peaks of mountains. 

“Oh, mother,’”’ he said; ‘‘untie the 
apron-string and let me go!” 

But the mother said, “Not yet, my 
child! only yesterday you stumbled, and 
would have fallen but for the apron-string. 
Wait yet a little, till you are stronger.” 

So the boy waited, and all went as be- 
fore; and the mother sang at her work. 

But one day the boy found the door of 
the house standing open, for it was spring 
weather; and he stood on the threshold 
and looked across the valley, and saw the 
green trees waving, and the swift-flowing 
river with the sun flashing on it, and the 
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blue mountains rising beyond; and this 
time he heard the voice of the river call- 
ing, and it said ‘‘Come!” 

Then the boy started forward, and as 
he started, the string of the apron broke. 

“Oh! how weak my mother’s apron- 
string is!’’ cried the boy; and he ran out 
into the world, with the broken string 
hanging beside him. ‘ 

The mother gathered up the other end 
of the string and put it in her bosom, and 
went about her work again; but she sang 
no more. 

The boy ran on and on, rejoicing in his 
freedom, and in the fresh air and the 
morning sun. He crossed the valley, and 
began to climb the foothills among which 
the river flowed swiftly, among rocks and 
cliffs. Now it was easy climbing, and 
again it was steep and craggy, but always 
he looked upward at the blue peaks be- 
yond, and always the voice of the river 
was in his ears, saying ‘‘ Come! ”’ 

By and by he came to the brink of a 
precipice, over which the river dashed in 
a cataract, foaming and flashing, and 
sending up clouds of silver spray. The 
spray filled his eyes, so that he did not 
see his footing clearly; he grew dizzy, 
stumbled, and fell. But as he fell, some- 
thing about him caught on a point of rock 
at the precipice-edge, and held him, so 
that he hung dangling over the abyss; 
and when he put up his hand to see what 
held him, he found that it was the broken 
string of the apron, which still hung by 
his side. 

“Oh! how strong my mother’s apron- 
string is!’’ said the boy: and he drew 
himself up by it, and stood firm on his 
feet, and went on climbing toward the 
blue peaks of the mountains.—Laura E. 
Richards, in The Golden Windows. 


Christmas 


Come to us, Christmas, good old day, 

Soften us, cheer us, say your say 

To hearts which thrift, too eager, keeps 

In bonds, while fellow-feeling sleeps. 

Good Christmas, whom our children love, 

We love you too! Lift us above 

Our cares, our fears, our small desires! 

Open our hands and stir the fires 

Of helpful fellowship within us, 

And back to love and kindness win us! 

—Edward Sandford Martin, in Poems and 

Verses. ; 


~The Children’s Room in the 
Boston Public Library 


BY ADELINE M. JENNEY 


School is out. Down the street and up the 
broad stone steps of the library the children 
run, laughing and jostling each other in pure 
animal spirits. But before they reach the 
great brown lions, which watch indifferently 
under heavy eyelids, the laughter drops to 
soft titters. With just a glance at the beau- 
tiful, soft-toned painting at the head of the 
stairway, they hurry into their own room, 
with its tiers of open stacks, its photographs 
of famous, old-world architecture, the origi- 
nals of an American illustrator and a framed 
group of autographs and public documents. __ 

Here the boys and girls disperse, each to 
his or her favorite occupation. Some consult 
the bulletin board, just now decorated with 
Christmas pictures and a list of seasonable 
books; others pile two or three on a chair to 
look over picture books and hunt the funny 
bits in bound volumes of Harper’s Young Peo- 
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ple. The attendant shakes her head, though 
she remarks brightly that perhaps some pic- 
ture may arrest their attention and help 
them to form the reading habit. Still others 
of these children gather around the librarian’s 
desk. She has planned for this, and, laying 
aside all other work, greets them witha smile. 

“Please, Miss ——, may I have a book on 
dogs?’’ asks the small natural history stu- 
dent who went home the night before with a 
self-chosen book, on his mother’s card, which 
he triumphantly announced as “‘ Animals’ of 
a Quiet Neighborhood.” 

Before Miss —— can get it for him, a tall 
boy with restless eyes demands a new “ Injun 
book.”” He has read all the recent ones, and, 
making a brave show of assurance, she sug- 
gests Irving. He takes it courteously, but 
does not consult her again. 

To the two or three who have placed the 
choice of their reading entirely in her hands, 
she distributes the books she has chosen, then 
turns to a pale, sentimental girl who is waiting 
rather impatiently. 

** Well, Julia?’’ she says pleasantly, send- 
ing up a swift little prayer for wisdom and 
tact. The girl has been browsing among the 
book-stacks for months, feeding her mind on 
the lightest fiction the library affords... She is 
only one of a group of boys and girls from 
cultured homes, whose parents are allowing 
them to grow up ignorant of the classics. If 
only the attendant can choose a book for her 
which is helpful and at the same time so inter- 
esting that she will be asked again to suggest 
one! 

Next come three or four shaggy-headed 
young fellows, whose every accent and gesture 
proclaim them sons of Russian Jews, doubtless 
themselves born on the wind-swept steppe. 
The wise librarian knows, almost without 
asking, what these eager boys want. Liberty 
and its institutions are too new and dear to 
them not to elicit enthusiastic interest; so she 
gets them American histories and some exam- 
ples of the best English literature, wondering 
sadly the while why they and the boys of 
** Little Italy,’’ more often than American 
children, inquire for Shakespeare and kindred 
authors. The group around her is cosmopoli- 
tan—Poles and Scandinavians, Negroes and 
Italians—and to them she must be all things, 
that she may save some for the commonwealth. 

And what do all these children read? Rollo 
is an out-worn hero. Oliver Optic is tabooed 
by library authorities, Dickens and Scott have 
their small coterie. Henty and his ilk, how- 
ever, are prime favorites, while the writings 
of Laura Richards and Louisa Alcott bear 
evidence of childish devotion. Of course a 
good number clamor for fairy tales, and 
Andrew Lang’s are justly popular. 

But the librarian sighs as she closes the 
doors at night and takes an inventory. The 
poetry shelves have been untouched except 
for a brief raid in behalf of a school reference. 
The biographies stand in prim, undimmed 
freshness, although eager, unkempt little fel- 
lows have asked many times for stories of 


' poor boys winning their way to fame and 


riches. Books of travel have been rapidly 
thumbed over for the sake of the pictures and 
then cast aside. Nature books? The libra- 
rian shakes her head, for even Thompson- 
Seton and Long have not been able to displace 
what she in a moment of weary disgust calls 
trash. O, for the juvenile writer who shall 
produce the tale of adventures and daring 
which the children crave without introducing 
dangerous and improbable features! 

But when she thinks of the bright faces of 
those kept from the evil of the city street for 
at least a brief while; when she remembers 
the numbers of boys and girls who crowd ey- 
ery chalr of a Sunday, among them tousle- 
headed little children of the tenements, to 
whom this is the brightest memory of their 
week, the weariness passes and she realizes 
that she too is a servant of the republic, 
helping to train the next generation of its 
citizens. 
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Closet and Altar 


A PATIENT HEART 


The Lord direct your hearts into the 
love of God and into the patience of Christ. 


Lord! who Thy thousand years dost wait 
To work the thousandth part 

Of Thy vast plan, for us create 
With zeal, a patient heart. 


As things in nature, so the things of 
the Spirit grow up to their fullness and 
perfection by slow and insensible degrees. 
The famous and heroical acts of the most 
renowned believers were such as them- 
selves could not once perform, or, it may 
be, think they ever should. Great things 
both in nature and grace come from small 
and contemptible beginnings.—John Fla- 
vel. 


But Patience was willing to wait.— 
John Bunyan. 


For God esteems it one of his glories, 
that he brings good out of evil; and 
therefore it were but reason, we should 
trust God to govern his own world as he 
pleases; and that we should patiently 
wait till the change cometh, or the rea- 
son be discovered.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Woe unto you that have lost patience! 
and what will ye do when the Lord shall 
visit you?—Jesus, Son of Sirach. 


Let us be patient, you and I; 
Let us, like watchful guardsmen, make 
Our hearts a haven for the sake 

Of those that drift, they know not why. 


Let us be patient. Let us keep 
Our watch-fires faithful as God’s stars, 
Whatever storm or shadow mars 

The breadth of life’s uncertain deep. 


Le us be patient. Let men trace 
No frown, no insincerity, 
In skies of ours, that all may see 
God’s presence in his child’s calm face. 
—Frank Walcott Hutt. 


. It is not in our Lord’s Cross and Pas- 
sion that his patience comes most home 
to us... . Patience with the daily disap- 
pointments of life, patience with the fol- 
lies, the unworthiness, the ingratitude of 
those one loves—these things are our daily 
example. Wounds in the house of our 
friends take human nature by surprise and 


God only can teach us to bear them.—~ 


Julia H, Ewing. 


O Lord, who hast breathed into me 
the breath of life, and endued me 
with an immortal bop which looks 
up unto Thee, and remembers it is 
made after Thine own image, behold 
with grace and favor the ardent de- 
sires which are in mine heart, to re- 
cover a perfect likeness of Thee. En- 
due me with more contentedness in 
what is present, and less solicitude 
about what is future; with a patient 
mind to submit to any loss of what 
I have, or to any disappointment of 
what I expect. Fill me, O Lord, with 
the knowledge of Thy will, in all 
wisdom and spiritual understanding. 
Fill me with goodness, and the fruits 
of righteousness. And fill me with 
all joy and peace in believing that 
Lara tar ghd Soggfi 
me, make me stabli 
strengthen, settle me, and be my God 
for ever and ever; my Guide even 
unto death. Amen. 
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Tangles © 


&. CHARADE 


The wild September gales, when Summer died, 

With many tears, a mournful requiem played; 

The birds were hushed, like timid souls afraid ; 

The flowers drooped, the trees ONE sorrow sighed. 

“ The king is dead, long live the king!” Lo! wide 

Stream royal banners! Autumn comes arrayed ~ 

In splendid robes, with longirawn cayaleade — 

Of gallant days, that lessen as they ride. 

But as they pass, with joy the husbandmen 

Toil, SECOND FIRST the fruitage of the year; 

The woodland splendors cease to flame, and then 

The fields grow brown—no bird-songs greet the ear— 

The dead leaves fall—the snow whirls in the blast— 

The Autumn’s gone, and the COMPLETE is past. 
E. E. C. 


85. SYNONYMOUS TITLES OF BOOKS 


The place where the highway curves, 
A follower of King Charles I. of England. 
An offspring of the king of beasts. 4. A . 
native of one of the Middle Atlantic States. 
5. Birds of prey. 6. A Jewish prophetess, 
7. The Victor. 8. The weapon of the mon- 
arch. 9. The ornament of a female sovereign. 
10. A-couple of members of the royal family 
without money. 11. Brave vital organs. 12. 
A dark colored piece of wearing apparel. 13. 
Notwithstanding enemies. 14. Wholly a mon- 
arch. 15. Notwithstanding everything. 16. 
One who does not belong. 17. Two or more 
against each other. 18. What follows after. 
19. A hand covering of soft texture. 20. Three 
hundred sixty-five days. 21. No one except 
the courageous. 22. A church dignitary. 23. 
A fairy-tale heroine. 24. Farther than the 
imagination of penuriousness. 25. A place of 
safety. 26. The dwelling far from others. 27. 
Mountain top and grassy plain. 28, Early 
morning. 29. Not walking in unison. 30. 
With sharp implements. 31. The dwelling of 
concealed wealth. 32. Genuine people. 
K. Cc. E. 
(A search for the names of these books is pro- 
posed as a holiday contest, one of the books of the 
list to reward the winner. How many do you find? 
The solutions must be forwarded within ten days, 
and in case of doubt the successful list will be se- 
lected from the nearest complete ones for any novel 
or attractive feature thought deserving.) 


. 


86. ENIGMA 
(Words Within Words) 


1. The arm in youth is potent, that’s 
The way we reached those English flats 
Immortalized by Boz. 


2. The money box in bottom placed, 
And got a prison long effaced ; 
Demolished, too, for cause. 


‘8. I found a man in Jonah’s gourd, 
The greedy rascal I secured, 
And found him rude and sour; 


4. And what was still a stranger thing, 7) 
A rebel in a bluff old king, t 
Who blossomed into flower. 


5. An outfit in my fate I found, 
And got a vessel outward bound 
For Oriental Persia; vS 


6. If e’er you see a train in rest, 
Then note the fact—it gives the best 


Example of inertia. ‘ , 
WILLIAM WILson. 


ANSWERS 
81. Hour-glass, aa 


82. Tears, Hour, Aught, Not, Knight, Seal, — ‘ 


Gneiss, I, Vale, I, Night, Gnat. Initials: 


John A. Abbott, Taunton, Mass, 78; A. 
Dover, N. H., 78, 79; Katherine H, Cram, 
Mass., 80; L. B. 5., Boston, Mass., 78; 
F. Worcester, Burlington, Vt., 80. 

The most dificult prize “tangle” we have 
proved to be No. 80, and nearly every reader 
tried it was obliged to give it up. The winner, 
whose list lacks but one name, ls Katharine F- 
Worcester. ; : 


* 
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The Week’s Applied Gospel 


Goy. A. T. Bliss of Michigan gives up his $12 a month pension, not needing it 
now. 


The new president of the Northern Pacific Railroad, Howard ElkKott, has ordered 
that persons using intoxicating liquor at any time will be debarred from employment. 


Archbishop Harty of St. Louis, who goes to the Philippines to take charge of a 
diocese, prior to leaving home last week turned over his savings—$14,000—to the 
chureh which he has served so long for its new building fund. y 


The late George Smith of Lexington, Mass., left money: to the public schools, 


' the income of which, each year, shall be paid to pupils writing the best and second 


best essays on Patriotic Statesmanship in Contrast with Politicalism or Partisan 
Statesmanship. 


Father Daniel Walsh, rector of St. Paul’s Catholic Church, Butler, Pa., a town 
in which there are more than a thousand eases of typhoid fever, died last week, 
partially as the result of excessive labor for the people of the town. Before he 
died he gaye away all his property. i 


Rey. E. J. Bodman, pastor of the Christian church, Fall River, has voluntarily 
reduced his salary ten per cent. in order to have an income proportionate with those 
of his people, workers in the mills whose wages have recently been cut. Mr. Bod= 
man will now get $905a year. He has a wife and three children. ‘ 


Cardinal Gibbons calls on Baltimore women to support the Consumers’ League 
and put an end through it, so far as they can, to ‘“‘sweating’? methods in making 
clothing. Bishop Brewster of Connecticut, preaching in Boston last Sunday, warned 
eminent and rich Bostonians who draw dividends from Southern cotton mills where 
child labor is used that they will have to meet a day of reckoning with God. “ As 
surely as there is a living God, his curse is on money coined out of flesh and blood.” 


In and Around Chicago 


_ Dedication at Chicago Lawn 


Rey. Alexander Monroe is pastor of a Con- 
gregational church not far from two years old 
and situated in a section of the city which 
might well pass for a suburb though hampered 
in its growth by lack of transportation facili- 
ties. The church began as a union church 
but soon found that it furnished no basis 
for fellowship with other organized bodies of 
Christians and its members decided to become 
Congregationalists. There were less than one 
hundred in the church when Mr. Monroe be- 
gan his work a little more than a year ago. 
He has more than doubled the membership, 
‘encouraged if to purchase lots for a large 
edifice and succeeded with the aid of the 
Building Society and the City Missionary So- 
ciety in securing a neat, commodious building, 
adequate for all the present needs of the peo- 
ple. Sunday was a great day for them. The 
Methodists gave up their services that they 
might rejoice and worship with their Con- 
gregational brethren. Neighboring pastors 
brought greetings and Dr. McMillen aided 
in raising some of the money which the en- 
terprise requires. Expenses thus far incurred 
have been met and with the subscriptions 
Sunday the church will enter its new home 
practically free from debt. Mr. Monroe de- 
lights in a hard field. He is essentially an 
organ and builder of churches. His work 
as of the Tabernacle Church in Chicago 
will be recalled by many as one of unusual 
spiritual ingathering. At Marseilles, Ill., his 
service was equally-valuable and as much may 
be said of kis pastoratein Peoria. It was rare 
good fortune which sent him to Chicago Lawn. 
And it would be equally good fortune could 
a dozen men as tactful and devoted be secured 
for the places in and around the city where 
churches might be gathered and brought to 
self-support in a very few years. 


Dowie’s Plight 

Since his return from his disastrous visit to 
New York, Dr. Dowie has been harassed with 
bills which he could not immediately pay. 
These run up into the hundred thousands, 
perhaps will reach a half million dollars. 
Wednesday the papers announced that Judge 
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Kohlsaat of the United States District Court 
had granted the petition of some of Dr. 
Dowie’s creditor’s and appointed a receiver 
for his property at Zion, all its industries and 
whatever other tangible property may be dis- 
covered. The papers were served Tuesday 
evening and though the leader of Zion stormed 
and called the proceedings an outrage, and as- 
serted his financial soundness and his perfect 
honesty, he submitted to the claims of the law 
and will prove in court, if he can, Dee. 11, his 
ability to meet every dollar of his indebted- 
ness. 

Though it is too soon for positive state- 
ments it looks as if a receiver might provea 
blessing to Dowie. There is no doubt that he 
has immense resources at his disposal. It is 
equally evident that he cannot at once turn 
them into cash. Indeed he has not intended 
that the greater portion of his property should 
ever be turned into cash. His nearly 8,000 
acres embraced in the tract called Zion, his 
lace factory and- several other industrial 
plants, his tabernacle, hospice and personal 
residence call for large sums of money for 
their support. However great the demand 
for the industrial products of the city, the in- 
come must as yet have been small. Add to 
this constant call for increased investments in 
order to develop the place, the costly venture 
in New York and one may easily see why Dr. 
Dowie is embarassed temporarily at least. 
Should the faithful obey his commands, sell 
all that they have and give him the money, it 
is possible that in a,few months all debts will 
have been paid and Zion put on a substantial 
money basis. 

Not a few see in this appointment of a re- 
ceiver of the property of Elijah ILI. the begin- 
ning of the end and trust that the action of the 
courts will deter the unwary from depriving 
themselves of all means for self-support in 
sickness or old age. On the other hand, many 
feel that the outcome of the receivership will 
indicate wise financial methods and rare finan- 
cial ability. This much is sure, Dr. Dowie 
has an immense property in his hands, worth 
according to his estimate, after all debts are 
paid, not less than $25,000,000. Should the re- 
ceiver find this claim well established it would 


give a great impulse to his cause, and even 
lead to a second invasion of New York. 


The Heart of the Gospel 


This was declared by Dr. J. A. Campbell 
to be the sacrificial work of Christ on behalf 
of men. The paper from which this statement 
is taken was read to the ministers Dec. 3, and 
elicited well-nigh universal assent. It sought 
to present in brief compass the many theories 
of the atonement which have been held with 
the objections and out of them all to construet 
a theory which may be accepted as preacha- 
ble and approximately correct. Dr. Campbell 
does not believe that any man can form a 
theory which will embrace the whole truth, 
though he is sure that the sacrificial idea must 
be prominent in any true statement. In the 
discussion adherence to what are known as 
orthodox views was clearly manifest, and 
could all who were present have spoken there 
would be no doubt that on the part of most 
of the ministers who fill Chicago pulpits the 
doctrine of the atonement is constantly and 
gratefully preached. 


Southern Collegiate Institute 


The only Congregational school in Southern 
Illinois is located in Albion. It has made a 
name for itself already and now that its debt 
is paid it is seeking an endowment. Its at- 
tendance is larger than ever, it has excellent 
teachers and is pre-eminently a Christian 
school. Its president, Rev. F. B. Hines, now 
desires at least $100,000 as a permanent en- 
dowment. 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons Goes South 


Tuesday, Dec. 1, Dr. and Mrs. Pearsons 
closed their house at Hinsdale and started 
South. They expect to return about May 1. 
The health of Mrs. Pearsons has not been 
good and it is hoped that residence in a mild 
climate may invigorate her. The doctor is 
anxious to be out of the reach of appeals 
brought by every mail, the majority of which 
cannot even be noticed. It would save all 
concerned a good deal of trouble if persons 
who want to secure money from Dr. Pearsons 
would remember that until he returns in the 
spring he will make no gifts of any kind other 
than those required to meet outstanding con- 
ditions, and that before other pledges are made 
all those now out must be met or canceled. 
The doctor himself is in the best of health and 
spirits. © 
In Honor of Henry D. Lloyd 

The friends and admirers of the late Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, author of Wealth and Com- 


monwealth, filled the Auditorium, Nov. 29, to 
recount his virtues and honor his memory.’ 


Addresses were made by Judge E. F. Dunne, 


who served as chairman of the meeting. 
Mayor Jones of Toledo, John Mitchell, Jane 
Addams, Edwin D. Mead, Mayor Johnson of 
Cleveland and Clarence 8S. Darrow of Chi- 
cago. All recognized him as a man of wealth 
who used his leisure and his means in seeking 
information which could be used to benefit 
the people. Miss Addams said that Mr. Lloyd 
had spoken to her recently of the danger in 
combinations of labor no less than in com- 
binations of capital unless both are under the 
eontrol of public opinion. Mrs. Lloyd and 
Mr. H. D. Lloyd, Jr., who, it is understood, 
will carry on his father’s work, were shown due 


honor by the great congregation. While there ~ 
is difference of opinion in Chicago even among ~ 


those who called themselves the friends of Mr. 
Lloyd as to the soundness of his opinions, all 
admire his sincerity and the devotion with 
which he consecrated himself to what he 
deemed his mission in life. He believed in 
the people and although a capitalist himself, 
would limit the power of capital so far as pos- 
sible and strengthen that of labor. 
Chicago, Dec. 5. FRANKLIN. 


Think of it! Exports of domestic products 
averaged about $6,000,000 a day every business 
day of October. ; 


é 
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The Balance Sheet 


Ten of the strongest churches of western Maine 
have received pastors within a little more than a 
year. Two were in Portland, two in Auburn, two 
in Westbrook, and one each in Lewiston, Bruns- 
wick, Bath and Yarmouth. Of the men called one 
has come from New Hampshire, one from New 
Brunswick, two from New York and six from Mass- 
achusetts. Meanwhile Maine has given Massachu- 
setts three pastors, New Hampshire one and Con- 
necticut one, leaving a balance of five in favor of 
Maine churches, but against Maine ministers. c. 


A Bangor Letter 


An important and delightful event to First Church, 
was the visit of Rey. C. S. Vaughn, whom this parish 
has supported for four years in his missionary 
work at Manamadura, India. Mr. Vaughn preached 
Noy. 29, and on Tuesday a reception was given him 
in the vestry. The Bible class is in charge of Mr. 
Logan of the Theological Seminary, and the People’s 
Seryices on Sunday evenings, popular for several 
years, will be resumed Dec. 5. 

Rey. Henry L. Griffin, twenty-two years pastor of 
Hammond Street Church, read his resignation Novy. 
8. It was a surprise to all. Mr. Griffin has in 
mind a prolonged period of study abroad. His 
parishioners, by whom he is deeply loved and rey- 
erenced, regard this step with sorrow. At the 
ehureh meeting, Noy. 20, their regret was freely 
expressed. The resignation was referred to a com- 
mittee with instructions to ascertain more fully the 
wishes of the society, and after conference with Mr. 
Griffin, to report with recommendations at an ad- 
journed meeting to be called by the moderator. 

The various branches of the United Workers 
accomplish much. Each of the Congregational 
churches receives the help of a student from the 
seminary, who in return gains practical experience. 
To this church Mr. Hanscomb is assigned. During 
the winter lectures will be given by different men. 
This church extends help and encouragement to the 
one at North Bangor. This assistance is of good 
not only to the small chureh, which had become 
somewhat discouraged, but has awakened a whole- 
some missionary spirit among those giving the help. 

At Central Church the vesper services on Sunday 
afternoon draw large audiences. Miss Sargent, 
church missionary for several years, being unable 
to give full time to the work, Miss Priscilla Ayer 
has come from New York to fill the position. Mr. 
W. C. H. Moe of the seminary also assists the 
pastor. 

Fourth Church on Stillwater Avenue is growing 
materially and spiritually. Within a few months a 
bell has been hung, sliding doors have been placed 
between the auditorium and the smaller rooms, the 
rooms wainscoted and the interior painted. The 
men of the church do the work evenings, which 
gives each a personal interest. Nine new members 
have united. The sewing school meets Saturday 
and a Ladies’ Aid Society has been organized. It 
is hoped to dedicate the church, complete and paid 
for, in February. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


This grows steadily; over 100 Maine ministers 
are pledged to support it. The results of such a 
work ean be only partially shown by statistics, but 
their story told Ils encouraging. The churches hold- 
ing Forward Movement meetings have a deeper 
spiritual life, thelr membership has increased, and 
the feeling of brotherhood among the churches is 
strengthened. Each county conference has ap- 
pointed a committee of three to co-operate with the 
state committee, and a fund to pay expenses has 
been started. Special emphasis is laid upon the 
necessity of a church being spiritually prepared by 
its pastor for the coming of the visiting minister. 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE AT THE SEMINARY 


Connected with this Forward Movement and even 
more closely related to the movement in eastern 
Maine to arouse the interest in foreign missions, 
was the foreign mission conference held In Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary, Nov. 30. Dr. Peters’s 
course of lectures-during the past month indicated 
the scholarly spirit of the Institution, while this 
conference brought the students into touch with 
the practical work of Christianity. A home mis- 
sionary conference |s to be held during the second 
half-year. 

An invitation was extended to the ministers and 


churehes of Bangor, the Congregational ministers 
of Maine and the seminary graduates resident 
within the state. Afternoon and evening sessions 
were held Nov. 4. The aim of the meetings was to 
bring all present into closer relations with the 
work in Turkey, India and Japan. 

Rey. J. K. Browne of Harpoot spoke in behalf of 
Turkey; Rey. C. 8. Vaughn, from Manamadura, of 
India; and Rey. G. M. Rowland, from Sapporo, of 
Japan. Secretary Barton of the A. B. C. F. M. con- 
sidered What We Can Do to Meet the Appeal. 
Mr. Elbridge C. Torrey of the Senior Class and Mr. 
Charles E. Beal of the Middle Class reported upon 
the International Students’ Conference held at 
Rochester, Noy. 19-22, to which they were dele- 
gates. The seminary professors were also listened 
to with interest. M. A. H. 


Farmington’s Pastor Goes to Lowell, 
Mass. 


Rey. Edwin R. Smith took up the work of the Old 
South Church, Farmington, in 1895. Ordained 
here in 1892, with four Andover classmates, for 
missionary work in this county, his first pastorate 
was in the neighboring town of Temple. While in 
England he was selected for the~ Farmington 
church. Son of the late Rey. Edwin Smith of Bal- 


REV. EDWIN R. SMITH 


lardyale, Mass., a graduate of Williams and An- 
dover, he combined executive ability, literary at- 
tainment and exceptional training” with abundant 
vitality and enthusiasm. 

The distinctive mark of his work is permiariénce. 
No successor need lay a new foundation. This 
means thorough organization. The varied activi- 
ties of the women were early combined under the 
Ladies’ Union. The Missionary Committee has 
worked out his idea of larger and more systematic 
benevolence. A children’s organization for instruc- 
tion and work was carried on by the pastor and 
his wife. In Sunday school Mr. Smith assumed the 
problematical boys’ class, with whom he not only 
searched the Scriptures but camped out, climbed 
mountains, played crokinole and roasted chestnuts ; 
and these boys, now high school Seniors, were 
last to bid him good-by at the Farmington station, 

The church membership has steadily increased, 
drawing from both the young and the mature, as 
well as from students at the normal school, with 
which Mr. Smith enjoyed most cordial relations. 
Old membership lists have been revised, a new 
manual has been adopted, a statement of religious 
principle and faith accepted and no man is de- 
barred from fellowship except by his own life or 
volition. 

This effective preacher and sympathetic pastor 
Maine spares to Massachusetts. The Franklin 
County churches lose their bishop. Pawtucket 
Church, Lowell, gains a man of the type which 
would have saved Sodom and Gomorrah. Mrs. 
Smith was a daughter of a former Farmington pas- 
tor, Rey. R. B. Howard, who later became secretary 
of the American Peace Society. She, too, is a 
trained and efficient worker. Farmington will try 
to rejoice In Lowell's good fortune, Ww. G. M. 


A Transfer to Connecticut 


By the removal of Rey. Gilbert H. Bacheler from 
West Newfield to Buckingham, Ct, Ma‘ne loses a 
young man who In his first two pastorates has done 


good work for the state. Two years were spent in 
Perry in eastern Maine, and five years on his last 
field on the western border. Here, besides a good 
growth in church membership, about $1,200 have 
been spent in improvements on church property, 
nearly half the amount being given by friends of the 
pastor outside the parish. Mr. Bacheler now goes 
against the earnest protest of many friends both 
within and without the church, and only because 
another field opens at a time when he Is feeling that 
a new voice may reach some whose welfare he seeks 
on the field where he has wrought for the past half 
decade. , E. M. ©. 


Portland's Activities : 


State Street and St. Lawrence churches are en- 
tering upon new activities, under the lead of their 
new pastors, Rev. Raymond Calkins, and Rey. J. V. 
Clancy, the latter coming from a seven-year pastor- 
ate at West Medford, Mass. The third to secure a 
new pastor is Free Church, whose pulpit was left 
vacant by the resignation of Rey. R. G. Harbutt. 
Rey. Charles H. Harrison of St. Johns, N. B., a 
graduate of Dartmouth College and Bangor and 
Yale Seminaries, has accepted its call and begun 
work. 

Interest in work among boys was stimulated by a 
visit of Dr. W. B. Forbush, president of the General 
Alliance of Workers with Boys, to Second Parish 
Chureh. A number of boys’ clubs from churches of 
various denominations gathered to hear him. At 
Bethel Church, Noy. 15, a memorial service to Miss 
Annie A. Gould was held and a mural tablet to her 
memory was dedicated. Maj. John M. Gould, 
father of Miss Gould, is a deacon in this church. 
The tablet was covered by @ large, dark blue 
banner, nearly covered with Chinese inscriptions, 
sent by Chinese Christians from the province in 
which Miss Gould worked. The tablet, given by 
Deacon Gould, is of marble, 22 x 34 inches; and 
bears this inscription, written by Dr. Chauncey 
Goodrich: 

Annie Allender Gould, 

November 18, 1867, 
Missionary to 

Pao Ting Fu, China, 

1893-1900 
where she was 
Crowned a Martyr 
July 1, 1900. 
ALF. EB. 


From the Watchtower of a College 


Town 


Many a Maine ebureh is hunting for its pastor-to- 
be—Farmington, Skowhegan, South Gardiner among 
them. Not all, though, seek the uncertainty of new 
prophets. Winter Street, Bath, is in its twentieth 
year of marriage to Omar Folsom, and the love borne 
that rare friend and courteous Christian 
is broad as the circle of those that know him. High 
Street, Portland, also knows it is better to keep 
than to lose, and Dr. Fenn is counting thirty-seven 
years of ministry to and with this chureh. 

Great word comes from Lewiston concerning the 
work of Percival Marston, now on his second year 
with Pine Street Church. Crowded congregations, 
ineluding good numbers of Bates College 
flock to hear a man who preaches a straight-from- 
the-shoulder gospel, and who, having learned that 
a sermon without illustration is an art-gallery 
without pictures, adds the vivid and utilizes the 
concrete to press home the truth. Across the river 
from Lewiston is Auburn, by no means like Au; 
burndale, Mass., a “ saints’ rest,” but under the 
inventive energy of Walter Fiske and 
Taisne, new comers in the High Street and Sixth 
Street Churches, rapidly becoming a “ saints’ gym- 
nasium,” where the organizing of all manner of 
needed activities is giving to piety the salvation of 
work to do. 

Waterville has learned from its pushing pastor, 
E. 'L. Marsh, much about missionary giving. Defi- 
nite preparation for the annual collection is made 
in the shape of a pastoral letter asking from 
contributing member an amount decided 
the combined wisdgm of the pastor and his w 
Meanwhile in the Sunday school one Sunday each 
month is devoted to missionary study. Results? 
The benevolence of the chureh has been multiplied 
by six In the six years of Mr. Marsh's pastorate. 

In Hallowell ls a quiet man, C. A, Wight, who 
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REV. HERBERT A. BARKER 


Mr. Barker is a graduate of 
Amherst (1897) and of Hartford 
Seminary (1901). His experi- 


. ence also includes boyhood on a 


farm and a year in the office of 
a.large manufacturing company. 
Since 1901 he has been assistant 
pastor of Fourth Church, Hart- 
ford, Ct., while taking post-grad- 
uate work in the seminary and 
the School of Religious Pedagogy. 
He was married last July to Miss 
Louise White of Saco, Me. He 


REV. C. E. BEALS 


Mr. Beals studied four years at 
the Mass. Institute of Technology 
and graduated from Drew Semi- 
nary in 1892. He has been pas- 
tor of Methodist churches ‘in 
Mansfield and Foxboro, Mass., 
and of Congregational churches 
in East Boston, Stoneham and 
Greenfield. During the war with 
Spain he was captain of the com- 
pany of provisional militia he 
raised. He was installed at Pros- 
pect Street Church, Cambridge, 
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REV. A. A. STOCKDALE 


Mr. Stockdale was born in 
Zanesville, O. After gradua- 
tion from Taylor University he 
preached two years at Fremont, 
Ind., and then studied five years 
in Boston University, graduating 
in 1902 with honor. During this 
course he preached at Chelsea, 
Mass. Fortwo years he has been 
pastor at Beachmont. Berkeley 
Temple secured him on its sec- 
ond -eall and will claim him by 
Jan.1. He has been notably suc- 
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Boston 


REV. JAMES ALEXANDER 


Mr. Alexander is a canny Scot, 
born in Forfarshire. He finished 
his classical course at Boston 
University, graduated from Ban- 
gor Seminary in 1885 and took 
two post-graduate years in An- 
dover. His pastorates have been 
at Tewksbury, Mass., and New- 
port, N. H., whence he was called 
to Roslindale. He was president 
of the New Hampshire C. KE. 
Union two years and is on the 
Executive Committee of the 


* came to Boylston Church Dec. 6. Dee, i; 


cessful in work for young men. 


United Society of C. E. 


SS ooo eee 


has given Maine one of its finest examples of what 
a@ clergyman can accomplish in quickening. the 
higher civie life of a community. With tactful pa- 
tience he has made himself felt far beyond ecclesi- 
astical lines, pouring his energy into the schools of 
the town, the public- library, the public lecture 
course and the life of the boys. Why, at one time 
he was even teaching in the high school himself! 
“Go ye out into all the world” is the command he 
obeys, and the “ world ” is the gainer thereby. 

South Gardiner is lamenting the departure of 
A. L. Struthers, whorecently began work at his 
new field in Alfred. For ten years, with the re- 

» soureeful courage and tireless fidelity born of com- 
plete consecration, he and his devoted wife haye 
ministered in this difficult vineyard. By no over- 
wrought sensationalism but by the simple preach- 
ing and living of Christian love they have endeared 
themselves to the hearts of their fellow-townsmen. 
The spontaneous reception tendered them on the 
eve of their leaving, together with gifts of a hand- 
some sum of money from the South Gardiner 
ehurch and of silverware from the Pittston parish, 
betoken the affection in which they are held. 

At Portland, Congregationalism is wise and 
steady. Dr. Smith Baker recently locked up his 
sermons for three months into a published list of 
morning and evening topics. These include Bible 
studies, themes of religious philosophy, along with 
more popular subjects in the evening, such as Blue 
People, Hothouse Plants and A Living Dog and 
Dead Lions. Dr. Baker is making Williston a 
church of Christian Endeavor, a yet higher glory 
than to be merely the mother of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor. . 

And is nothing happening in Brunswick? Yes, 
the normal life of a healthy church in a college 
town, masterfully supported by able laymen and 
laywomen. Twelve years of solid constructive 
work by a leader of rare tact and matchless sweet- 
ness is a Blessing to be coveted by any church, and 
_this has been the lot of Brunswick under Kaward 
B. Mason, now retired by ill health. Twenty-three 
persons, including eight young men, have united 
with the church at the last four communions. A 
parish Men’s Club and a Women’s Alliance have 
been started; church calendars and a pulpit gown 
have been added to the accessories of worship; and 
a satisfying representation of Bowdoin College 


students is found in the pews on Sunday morning. 
H. A. J. 


Up and Down the Kennebec Valley 


The Gardiner pastors have just issued an interest- 
ing Call to Service. Itis signed by all of them, in- 
cluding the Episcopal and Universalist clergymen 
and the Catholic priest. The call points out the 
need of a spiritual awakening, refers to the increas- 
ing desecration of the Sabbath, entreats all to turn 
to God in thought and service and pledges the 
united effort of the ministers to further the awaken-~ 


ing so sorely needed. Plans are suggested for 
union meetings and other concerted work during 
the winter. 

The Hallowell church is prospering under the 
care of Rey. C. A. Wight, who has just taken upon 
himself the charge of the Pittston church just across 
the river. In Somerset County the outlook was 
never so favorable. The Skowhegan church finds 
no ebbtide after the revival interest of last winter 
but an ever deepening spiritual life and increased 
willingness for service. Rey. C. F: Sargent, re- 
cently come to Solon, has already opened up a new 
field in the south part of the town, and with the as- 
sistance of his wife, a preacher as well as a preach- 
er’s wife, is caring for the Embden charge. 

North Anson chureh has doubled its morning 
audience and more than doubled its Sunday school 
since the coming of Rey. H. A. Hofstad of Yale 
Seminary. K. 


A Correction 


By aregrettable error the statistical secretary of 
the General Conference, in his report at Farming- 
ton, was led to say that the ‘“ Young People’s So- 
cieties show a loss of eight in number and about 
500 in membership.” The Congregationalist was 
betrayed into incorporating this assertion in its re- 
port of the state meeting. The secretary desires 
to say that instead of loss the word should have 
been gain, since the actual fact, as stated in the 
advance statistical report given in the Maine Broad- 
side of March, was a gain of eight societies and 567 
members. E. M. C. 


Later Endeavor Gain 


Since the Farmington conference a number of 
new societies‘ have been formed, and two unions 
have been organized. Christian Endeavor in Maine 
was never on a more substantial basis than now. 
A series of valuable conferences has just been held 
in Portland under the auspices of the City Union. 
Attendance was large ‘and interest well sustained. 
The C. E. cottage at-Goodwill Farm has just been 
put in excellent condition at considerable expense. 
A gospel service is being held at every life-saving 
station on the coast. c. D, 0. 


A Prominent French Visitor 


One of the most prominent Swiss Protes- 
tants of the nineteenth century was the his- 
torian, Prof. Merle D’ Aubigne, whose work on 
the Reformation is one of the standard author- 
ities on the subject. He died in 1872, but his 
son is among the active and useful Protestant 
Christians in France today and may be looked 
upon as an excellent representative of the 


broader religious movements in that country 
with which Americans have shown so much 
sympathy. Dr. D’Aubigne is to be in the 
vicinity of Boston next week and has appoint- 
ments for Dec. 16 at the Shepard Church, 
Cambridge; Dec. 18, Central Church, Boston; 
Dec. 19, at Tabernacle Church, Salem, and on 
Sunday, Dec. 20 at Dedham. On the week 
following he speaks at Eliot Church, Newton, 
and at Andover. He gives illustrated lectures 
on the history of the Huguenots, the McAll 
Mission and on Paris, its history and revyolu- 
tions. He is to be the guest of Mrs. Van 
Wagenen, 150 Woodland Road, Auburndale 
and doubtless he will be warmly welcomed 
wherever he goes. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 13-19. Why does God Send Pain? 

Heb. 12: 1-11. 

As a warning; as a punishment; as a means of 
personal growth. To reveal himself; to foster sym- 
pathy with others. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 871.} 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


————— 


ee 
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From New Hampshire to 
Alabama 


On Oct. 25, Rey. Arthur 8S. Burrill closed his la- 
bors with Second Church, Conway, N. H., having 
accepted a call to Pilgrim Church, Birmingham, Ala. 
A graduate of Amherst and Andover, assistant 
pastor for one year at North Church, Haverhill, he 
began this, his first independent work, in the sum- 
mer of 1897. His presence in Conway has been @ 
benediction to the life of the community. The 
church, which at his coming numbered fifty-eight, 
has increased toninety-two. Many of the thirty-five 
who had united on confession are the fruits of a 
revival which deeply moved the town three years 
ago. Not content with his work at the center of the 
parish, Mr. Burrill has done much out-district work 
in the schoolhouses and has given of himself lay- 
ishly to his entire field. His influence’ with the 
young people has been extensive and that several 
of them are today pursuing courses of study in 
various institutions is due in no small degree to his 
labors. 

A man of rare sympathy, of notable patience and 
tact, of alert mind and spiritual power, his is a pas- 
torate long to be remembered by Conway and the 
eonference. W. 8. B. 


Deaths 


DREW—In heeled Vt., Dec. 6, Rev. Stephen F. 
Drew, aged 82 yrs. de was formerly pastor at Water- 
bury, and his son, Rey. E. F. Drew, is now pastor at 
Keene, N. H. 


LOUD—In Weymouth, Mass., Noy. 29, Mary T. Loud, 
widow of Francis E. Loud. 


LOVETT—In Newton, Mass., Dec. 5, Mrs. Emily F. Loy- 
ett, aged 61 yrs., 6 mos., 10 dys. 


ANTHONY 8S. MORSS 


In the passing away of Deacon Morss, the Congrega- 
tional body loses one of its noblest and most loyal men, 
He has always been regarded as one of the foremost cit- 
izens of Charlestown; and his gracious personality and 
noble example were the pride of all who believe in ex- 
alted manhood. He was one of the founders of the 
Republican party; but in all the movements of opinion 
since Lincoln was elected President he never passed the 
line of tenderest justice to his fellowmen. 

He was a tower of strength in the church and in the 
community. As presidentof the Bunker Hill Boys’ C_ub 
he was devoted to childhood; as senior deacon i the 
First Parish Church he ever carried a bright che _ul- 
ness into the quiet cornerof oldage. Asacharter em- 
ber and the first secretary of the Congregational Vlub 
he was deeply interested in all the work which tl 2 de- 
nomination represents. 

Missions at home and abroad were always In his fore- 
most thought; and yet he did not neglect the near calls 
for every ind of good work in the city which was his 
home for half acentury. With a truly spiritual and rev- 
erent nature, he was yet a genial,cheery man. “ His age 
was like a winter frosty, but kindly.” 

Anthony 8S. Morss was the son of Joseph and Deborah 
(Odell) Morss ; and was born at bide ogee in18238. His 

place gave him his education, aud he was graduated 
from its high school in 1836. He was a clerk ina hard- 
ware store until 1844, when he came to Boston and 
someon a hardware and ship chandlery establishment of 
his own at 210 and 212 Commercial Street, which he 
conducted up to the time of his death. He was for 
sixty years leader in the hardware business, and one of 
the —_ members of the Hardware Association of New 

and. 

In 1851 he married Mrs. Lucy Dunnels Cutter, a sister 
of the late Horatio Dunnels, who passed away in 1872. 
He married Helen A. Bray of Newburyport, who survives 
him. A daughter, Miss Lucy E. Morss, and a stepson 
Leonard F, Cutter also survive. 

Mr. Morss was fora time vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts poet for Aiding Discharged Convicts; and 
his work in prison reform and charity services was 

tly appreciated by Governor Andrews. He was 

‘orty-nine years in the deaconship of the First Parish 
po iw and during many of these years its greatest 
suppor 

It 8 seldom that one man combines in himself.go many 
rare qualities as Deacon Morss exemplified. ®& was 
firm as a rock in his convictions, yet gentle and reason- 
able to all. Amid all the change and flux of modern 
thought he carried the religious conyictions of Win- 
throp, Morse and Harvard down to the present genera- 
tion. He was as cordially greeted by the young as by 
the aged. 

He passed away in his home at 42 Harvard Street, 
Charlestown, on the evening of Noy. 21, after havin 
been at his office and baving attended to the duties o 
the day. He lay down to take a rest, and being weary 
of the journey fell asleep. His going was like a golden 
sunset after a glorious day. Though deeply mourned, 
his life will be one of enduring benefit. 


E’en as he trod that day to God, 
So walked he from his birth— 
In simpleness, and gentleness and honor and clean mirth. 


MRS. OLIVE GRAY RUSSELL 


Mrs. Olive Gray Russell of Hubbardston, Mass., who 
died July 20, was a woman of unique character. She 
was the eleventh of thirteen children born to Wil- 
Mam and Olive Gray Smith of Peterboro’, N. H. Mrs. 
Russell was born at Peterboro’, June 15, 1820. Her 
mother died of consumption soon after ber birth. Mrs. 
Russell inherited a consumptive tendency, but with the 
strong determination which always characterized her 
lived to the age of elghty-three years. 

Her father died at the age of ninety-three, and was 
faithfully cared for to the last by his daughter Olive. 
She was educated tn the schools of Peterboro’, and sub- 
sequently taught in that and other neighboring towns. 


On Nov. 27, 1545, she married Isaac Sylvester Russell | 


of Mason, N. H., where she lived the first three years of 
her married life. The next thirty years were passed in 
Jaffrey, N. H., from whence they removed to Hubbard- 
ston, Mass., in 1876 and united with the Congregational 
church by letter in 1877, Deacon and Mrs. Russell 
ved themselves valuable members of the church. 
© was a deacon of the church until the time of his 
death In 1896, 

Their golden wedding was fittingly observed in 1895, 
when many tokens of esteem were presented them by 
the church and friends to whom they bad endeared 
themselves. Mrs. Russell was always faithful in church 

©, and with ber husband greatly interested in 
the benevolent organizations of the church. Their 
property, which been accumulated by strict econ- 
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omy, amounting to some $1,200 or $1,300, is equally di- 
vided between the A. B.C. F. M., A. M. A. and the 

Mrs. Russell was a woman of energy and hospitality 
and an interesting conversationalist. She was energetic 
and determined in every good work. She was decided 
in opinion—loyal to her convictions—faithful to her 
church and an honor to the cause of Christ. She wasa 
teacher in the Sunday school for over fifty years. She 
was always interested in the young and delighted to 
teach them of the Christian life. 

She died as she had olived, full of energy, falth and 
hope, feeling that there was nothing more for her to ac- 
complish here. Her loss to the church cannot be sup- 
plied. Her loss to the community and her friends can- 
not be forgotten. She had matured fully and naturally 
for the heavenly garner and was satisfied that her place 
was there and not here. 


WILLIAM P. CLEVELAND 


On Monday, Oct. 26, there passed out of this life one 
who deserves a word—many words, of praise for the no- 
ble traits of character which he possessed. 

Born in Killingly, Ct., he spent the greater part of his 
life in Massachusetts; where he died at the old home in 
Boxford, where several generations of his ancestors had 
lived their lives before him, Mr. Cleveland possessed a 
depth of character which is all too rare in the world. 

true lover of home and family, always loyal to the 
best interests of his town, state and country,a devoted 
member and constant attendant of the church, he was 
always found where a true man should be found, that is, 
on the side of “* Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure.” “Think on these things.” In 
these days when business is coming more and more 
to be carried on for self and for poof regardless of 
the principles of right and wrong, and the interests of 
our fellowman, when votes are freely bought and sold, 
when more people are found outside than inside the 
church, it is well for us to stop and “think on these 
things,” and recognize and appreciate a life which with- 
out ostentation or display stands first and last for the bet- 
ter things. A great reader, a keen observer of human 
events as they were passing, a true believer in all that is 
best in life, Mr. Cleveland was a true representation of 
that 7 strength of character which has given New 
England the reputation she has borne in the past, and 
which the present and coming generation should strive 
to maintain. Truly, as the poet has said, “ An honest 
man is the noblest work of God,” and character build- 
ing is the best building. 
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A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the happi- 
ness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that cannot 
properly perform its functions. ’ 

Among its symptoms are distress after eat- 
ing, nausea between meals, heartburn, belch- 
ing, vomiting, flatulence and nervous head- 
ache, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dyspep- 
sia, and the cure is permanent. 
Accept no substitute. 


The Common Order 
of Morning Worship 


By Rev. EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
Author of The American Book of Church Services. 


This latest result of Mr. Hungerford’s long devotion to 
the subject of Public Worship contains Five Graded 
Services, 0n a Uniform Basis, to meet the needs of 
and promote Uniformity of orship in churches 
of erent liturgical experience. The services have 
the Official Approval of the Conference of Chittenden 
County, Vt., for the use of its churches. 

The Common Order Choir Book, by Mr. Hunger- 
ford, in co-operation with musical experts, is a compan- 
ion work, which, exclusive of hymns, furnishes all the 
music for these services. or circulars address 


GREEN MOUNT PRESS 


Vermont 


Burlington - - - - . 


THE ONLY “HELPS” 


arranged in alphabetical order are those in 


with the Bible.” 


Paine 


| By Rev. Howarp A. Brip@MAn, Managing 
Editor of The Congregationalist, 75 cts. net. 


Christian life. A beautiful and helpful littl volume 
that will be widely welcomed by the author’s many 
friends. 

Beautifully bound in dark red cloth, with white 
and gold ornamentation. A choice volume to read, 
to lend and to give to thoughtful young people. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Chicago 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


its history, etc., with numerous illustrations from recent photographs © 
bined Concordance combines: Concordance, Subject Index, ture ree 
Names with their pronunciation, etc., in one a-é-c list. The Bible Atlas has 
twelve maps with index, A complete Biblical Library in a single volume, 


The Interior says: ‘‘The best ready manual that can be found bound in 


Containing Concise Bible Dictionary, Combined 
Concordance, and indexed Bible Atlas. 


The Concise Bible Dictionary has short articles about the Bible, its writers, 


. The Com- 
ri 


Prices from $1.20 upwards. Scot postpaid on receipt of price, 
For sale by all Booksellers, Send for Catalogue to 
THOMAS WELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 


A TALL CLOCK 


The demand for Long Case Clocks is increasing 
noticeably from year to year. 
the cause of this: the spacious halls of our modern houses 
would look very bare without the one inevitable piece of 
furnishing they require—a Tall Clock. 


It is not difficult to guess 


During the half century of our experience as makers 
of fine furniture we have learned just what is needed to 
make a really handsome Grandfather Clock and keep the 
cost within inexpensive bounds. 

We import our Clock movements direct and guarantee 
their satisfactory working. 
Clocks in a great number of Boston houses, and we believe 
they are a source of uniform delight. 


We have already placed Tall 


Hints and helps for young people concerning the | 


Furniture Co. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


STEPS CHRISTWARD | 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D, Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book alms to do for the 
eration of Congregationalists what x 
Congregational Handbook did for those of tw 
five years ago. The prevailing ogee of 
churches are carefully described and the ——— 
therefor dlecriminatingty set forth. It has the 
dorsement of some of our ablest 
and administrators, who have given the 
able ald in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicage 
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: Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of mini 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a Eres 
| se Sisihiaes-anllepaieetanlalaell 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. pie 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 105 FE: 
22d street, New York, maintains educational and reee 
elistic missionary work in the United States. In the 
uth schools and churches are planted among the 
whites and Negroes, in the West among the Todians, 
Chinese, Japanese and Alaskans; and among the Porto 

err on me new oe a territory. 

ces, Jongregational House, Boston; 
153 La ee Street, Chicago. Donations may be sent to 
H. W. Hubbard, treasurer, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York, or to either of the district offices as above. 


AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object; 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in lea: ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 

rate ed the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend an 


‘Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL RopsEs, Treasurer. 


“ Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (ei 
e i ght 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each ke deer 


Wanted. A leader of music, tenor, and parish as- 
sistant. Address, including terms, Rev. J. E. 
Milford, Noi. 5 erms, Rev. J. E, Herman, 


Indian Bead belts, fobs, napkin rings, 
urses, moccasins, etc. Fine for Christmas 
Congregational Indian Mission, Darlington, 


Genuine 
chains. 

resents. 

klahoma. 


_ Boarders. Wanted. one or two boarders in a. small 
private family. A pleasant home in Dorchester. Terms 
moderate. References exchanged. Address §., 44, office 
of The Congrégationalist, Boston. 


New Year’s Letters. Send a 2-cent stamp to Rev. 
Salem D. Towne, Williamstown, Mass., for sample of 
New Year’s letter. Intthis each pastor can put out his 
own letter in a beautiful and attractive form at small 
expense. 


' Invalids or Convalescents can secure first-class 
board and care with private family at a large country 
Mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, etc. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 


E The Original “Sunday Occupations for Boys 
and Girls;*’ just a few left; obtainable only of the 
inventor, Mrs. Jara Colton, 220 Centre St., New Dor- 
chester, postpaid 50 cts. ;.fund of. Bible facts pleasantly 
ained by “doing something ’’; also supplements S. S. 
SSOns. : 


Soprano, with several years’ experience in choir 
work, seeks a home with elderly couple or invalid, for 
which she would assume light household duties or as 
companion. A town where there are musical possibili- 
ties either in choirs or elsewhere preferred. Address 
H., 50, care The Congregationaist, Boston, Mass. 


Collector for Children’s Home in one of the 
New England states wanted. A person of good address 
and ‘pleasant, cheerful manner, with sympathetic inter- 
est in poor children, and not easily discouraged in 
raising funds, may hear of a position by addressing B, 
D. Prescott, P. O. Box 5080, Boston, Mass. 


The Central Church, Newbury and Berkeley 


Streets, Boston (coh John Hopkins Denison, Minister) ,. 


desires to be informed of the names and addresses 0: 
young men and women who come to the city for tempo- 
rary or permanent residence. Will out-of-town pastors 
kindly co-operate? Address Rev. D. Baines-Griffiths, 
19 Saint Germain Street, Boston, 


' Wanted. Boys and Girls to sell ‘The Barleyville 
Sewin’g Circle.” Or or terms send 75 cts. to Mrs. Anna 

Adams Tingle, Amity, Missouri. : 
“ This is a story which contains many laughs as well 


as’plenty of sound sense."”—The Congregationalist, Aug. 22. | 


“Tt is a clever exposition of some, of the delusions of 
Christian Science in story form.’”’— Advance, Oct. 15. 
a 


PRIZE STORIES FOR THE WELLSPRINGC. 

THE WELLSPRING desires to secure a number of 
first-elass stories for boys. There is no lack of 
stories for girls; but there are boys, too, and young 
men, and they like to read; and they not only ap- 
preciate good stories, but may be helped by them. 
Hoping to encourage good writers in this line, THE 
WELLSPRING Offers two prizes, for the first and see- 
ond best story for boys. The stories must be adapted 
to boys between the ages of fourteen and twenty. 
As THE WELLSPRING is distributed largely 
through" Sunday-school classes, the stories must 
have a moral or ethical bearing, but must not be 
oye stories. The stories must contain not less than 
twenty-five hundred nor more than three thousand 
words. : 

¥or the best {story suited to its purpose THE 
WELLSPRING Will pay $50, and for the second best, 

40. 
ee also claim the privilege of accepting a num- 
ber of other stories submitted at our regular rates. 
The stories*must be received not later than April “We 
1904. There must be no name on the manuscript, 
but accompanying it there must be a sealed envel- 
ope containing the full name and address of the 
writer. These letters, unopened, will be numbered, 
and it will not be known to any person, not even to 
the editor, who the writer of any story is until the 
decision has been made concerning the prizes. 
Manuscript should be addressed to the editor of 
THE WELLSPRING, Congregational House, Boston, 
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Congregational Washington 


November included the meeting of the real North- 
western Association of American Congregational- 
ism in the city of Victoria, B. C. Everybody went 
who could, for all wanted to see the beautiful city 
and the fine new house of worship which our people 
have recently completed under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Rey. R. B. Blythe. The church numbers but 
fifty, but they displayed great zeal in entertaining. 
Such meetings are always a success. The visitors 
from the States were made to feel that, notwith- 
standing the late unpleasantness, they were ia the 
bonds of an unbroken fellowship. Among pleas- 
ant features was the after-dinner speaking and 
story-telling. Dignity was added by the American 
consul presiding over the evening session and the 
lord mayor making an address of weleome. The 
papers and discussions were all of the best. 

It may surprise those who have not studied the 
Year-Book summaries to know that only one state 
made a larger net growth in Congregational churches 
organized last year than Washington, and that 
was North Dakota, whose gain was sixteen against 
our nine. In net growth in membership, Connecti- 
cut and Colorado alone outdid us, while in net gain 
of Sunday school scholars, only Colorado was 
ahead. Our gain in benevolence was $4,665. All 
this shows that Washington may be looked for in 
the king row of Congregational states in time to 
come. 

This record may be surpassed this year. There 
has been rapid growth of population and many 
calls for our work, especially in Snohomish County, 
where our ministers are active and alert to meet 
the needs. The constant report is, If we could get 
good men to care for these fields and could find 
means to pay them, we could do twice as much 
work as at present. Every encouragement is given 
the older fields to assume self-support and _ so lib- 
erate missionary funds for new work. 

In Seattle, the independent churches haye at- 
tacked in good earnest the problem of looking 
after the evangelization of the rapidly growing 
neighborhoods and suburbs. A Church Extension 
Society was organized and Rey. J. T. Nichols be- 
gan his second year.as superintendent Nov. 1. 
The amount needed for his salary was apportioned 
among the city churches and easily raised. One 
district seemed to need most of Mr. Nichols’s time 
and provided funds to employ an assistant, Rev. 
H. W. Young, for the other extension work de- 
manding attention. This policy has multiplied our 
troubles, however, as it has made necessary the 
constant raising of funds for new lots, chapels 
and churches; but it also multiplies Sunday school 
scholars and disciples of Christ. This will in turn 
give new life to all our churches, joy to our hearts 
and moral fiber to our future city. Four churches 
have been organized and three buildings erected. 

Expectation is high of blessing to come again to 
this coast through the visit of Rey. G. Campbell 
Morgan next March to Seattle, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. The meetings in Seattle will be in- 
terdenominational. Our own Ministers’ Meeting 
yoted at the last biweekly session. to hold a series 
of fellowship services with each of our Congrega- 
tional churches during the six weeks preceding 


‘March 1. Meetings will be held five days in each 


church, each pastor having the help of two others 
assigned by the central committee. There will be 
house-to-house visitation and earnest effort to arouse 
chureh and community to more. vigorous spiritual 


life. 
Men’s clubs are growing in favor, Tacoma First and 


Spokane Plymouth being the last to adopt the idea. 
There are about ten in the state, all modeled, with 
loeal variations, after Dr. Temple’s club in Seattle 
Plymouth. Monthly meetings are held, dinner is 
seryed at six by the ladies, and then comes a pro- 
gram of a literary or scientific nature. The end 
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ORDER A FREE BOTTLE 


Of Drake’s Palmetto Wine. Jt lo vigor and en- 
ergy to the whole body, soothes, heals and invigor- 
ates stomachs that are weakened by injurious liy- 
ing or when the mucous lining of the stomach is 
impaired by hurtful medicines or food. Drake’s 
Palmetto Wine will clear the liver and kidneys 
from congestion, cause them to perform their nec- 
essary work thoroughly and insure their healthy 
condition. Drake’s Palmetto Wine cures every 
form of stomach distress, such as indigestion, dis- 
tress after eating, shortness of breath and heart 
trouble caused by indigestion. Drake’s Palmetto 
Wine cures you permanently of that bad taste in 
mouth, offensive breath, loss of os heart- 
burn, inflamed, catarrhal or ulcerated stomach and 
constipated or flatulent bowels. The Drake Form- 
ula Company, Drake Building, Chicago, Ill., proves 
all this to you by on bie free and Fook er, a 
trial] bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine test it. 
This wonderful Palmetto Medicine is purely vege- 
table and the greatest remedy ever offered to 
Chronic Sufferers. Write today for a free bottle. 
A letter or postal card is your only expense. 
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“Where are you going, 
My pretty maid?” 


Nursery Rhymes 


=OGN— 


Doulton China 


Handsomely illustrated in colors, 
gilded edge, on small pieces, costing 
from 50c each to $1.00. 


Visitors will find in our 


Glass Dep't, 
Dinner Set Dep't, 
Art Pottery Rooms, 

Lamp Dep't, 

the largest, most valuable and compre- 

hensive stock adapted to Holiday Sales 

ever shown by us at this season. All 

prices marked in plain figures and we 

are not undersold if we know it. Pur- 

chases made early willbe sent at date 

required. 

INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China and Class Merchants 


120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. _ 


Surface street cars can be taken from 
either Terminal station to our door. 


SPECIAL SALE 
of 
Second-hand Organs 
and Pianos 


The following instruments taken in ex- 
change for new Estey’s we offer at prices 
far below their actual value: : 


1 Palace chapel organ. 

1 Mason & Hamlin chapel organ. = 

1 Vocalion chapel organ. 

1 2-manual Mason‘& Hamlin organ. 

1 Miller baby grand piano, mahogany case. 

1 Narvsen square piano, carved legs. 

1 Chickering square piano, carved legs. 

On recept of postal card we will send price 
and description of any instrument described 
above. 


Estey Organ Company, 
180a Tremont Street, - Boston 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER.—In spite of the fact 
that the word dyspepsia means literally bad cook, 
it will not be fair for many to lay the blame on the 
cook if they begin the Christmas Dinner with little 
appetite and end it with distress or nausea. It 
may not be fair for any to do that—let us hope so 
for the sake of the cook! The disease dyspepsia 
indicates a bad stomach, that is a weak stomach 
rather than a bad cook, and for a weak stomach 
there is nothing else equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
It gives the stomach vigor and tone, cures dyspep- 
sia, creates appetite and makes eating the pleasure 
it should be. 

Ir your stomach is weak it should have help. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives strength to the stomach 
and cures dyspepsia and indigestion. 


ONE of the handsomest of the season’s calendars 
is that issued by Messrs. Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton Co., portraying the State House and surround- 
ings on.Beacon Hill. The entire sweep of the front 
and side is shown and forms a splendid picture of 
the sightly edifice. A valuable bit of information 
relative to the State capitol is given beneath the 
cut, and the whole forms a highly attractive cal- 
endar. : 
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Woman’s Board Friday 
Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
DEC. 4 

Mrs. G. M. Huntington of Lynn pre- 
sided, and Mrs. Webster of Minneapolis 
brought greetings from the Minnesota 
Branch, W. B. M. I. Mrs. L. B. Bridg- 
man continued her story of work among 
the Zulus which she began in the meet- 
ing two weeks ago, speaking especially 
of the Umzumbe girls’ school. Miss 
Bush, who went to Harpoot in 1870, and 
who now comes home for her third visit 
in these thirty-three years, was intro- 
duced; also Miss Blakely, principal of 
the Central Turkey Girls’ College at Ma- 
rash, now resting in her mother’s home 
in Laconia, N. H. 

Addresses from these ladies were omit- 
: ted to give place to Miss Elizabeth Gor- 
\ don, who has just returned from Madrid, 
and will spend the winter with Miss 
Anna Gordon in Evanston, Ill. It was 
interesting to hear from her of Mrs. Gu- 
lick’s struggle for health during the sum- 
mer, of her wonderful courage and of her 
whole-souled devotion to the execution of 
long-cherished plans which did not wa- 
ver even to the moment of her translation. 
She told, also, of the funeral service in 
Madrid and, after all that was over, of 
the preparation for opening the school 
in its new quarters and of the opportu- 
nity which awaits the willing-hearted 
and open-handed who can aid this prom- 
ising work. 


A Notable Christian En- 
deavor Conference 


With the measured crash of dumb-bells 
in the gymnasium overhead—a forceful 
expression of Christian Endeavor in 
action—the first of the three days’ ses- 
sions of the Christian Endeavor Leaders’ 
Institute opened in the parish house of 
the Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, 
on the afternoon of Dec.1. The place of 
meeting was made sacred by the memories 
of Dr. Vinton and Phillips Brooks, while 
the presence of the great-hearted Floyd 
Tomkins was an inspiration. 

This gathering of a hundred men and a 
score of women, all of whom were ex- 
perts in Christian Endeavor work, was 

; held to discuss the use, abuse and means 
of establishing and fostering both the 
local societies, and the unions, local, dis- 
trict and national, the morning sessions 
being devoted to the problems connected 
with the unions and those of the after- 
noon taking up the questions as to the 
ways and means of dealing with the indi- 
vidual society. There were no set speeches 
but the meetings were marked for the 
earnest, practical talks and comparisons 
of experiences and plans. On the last 
afternoon Dr. Floyd Tomkins led the 
j gathering in an impressive Quiet Hour. 
: Dr, Wayland Hoyt remarked of the 
: institute, that ‘‘in the long list of sue- 
cessful Christian Endeavor gatherings 
| this one wears the crown. Christian 
Endeavor is a mighty waxing move- 
ment.’”” And Gen. Sec. Von Ogden Vogt 
voiced the thought of many of those pres- 
ent when he said, “I am particularly 
glad of the institute as a model of what 
may be carried out in all our lesser and 
local unions.” G. H, E. 


The possibilities of the printed page 
were discussed at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting, Monday. Rev. H. A. Bridgman 
spoke from the standpoint of a religious 
journalist and Rev. E. M. Bliss, D.D., 
pointed out the usefulness and impor- 
tance of the work of the American Tract 
Society, of which he is the New England 
representative, 
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Revell’s Holiday Fiction 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST 


MABEL NELSON 
THURSTON 


On the Road 
to Arcady 


This romance of an out- 
door girl deserves to rank 
with *‘A Kentucky Cardi- 
nal.”’ 

“Ethelwyn’’ makes a 
lover of every one who 
reads of her. 

With Frontispiece and 
Marginal Decorations. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
Eleanor Lee 


“A story which begins where stories seldom begin, where 
life often has its beginning, with the date of a marriage. It 
is a beautiful story, touching and sweet.”—Glode Democrat. 


$1.50 
GEORGE C. LORIMER 
The Master of Millions 


** What Samuel Warren did for the London of the fifties, 
what Dumas did for Paris, Dr. Lorimer has done for the 
London of to-day.” —Literary World. $1.50 


JOHN A, STEUART 
The Samaritans 


“A book that every one who owns to an atom of interest in 
the problems of the day should read.””"—/nterior. 

““A curious panorama of London’s underground world. Full 
of clear cut character drawing.’’—7%mes. $1.50 


ELIA W. PEATTIE 
The Edge of Things 


A Srory or THE WEST 
“Very much out of the common and haunts the memory 
after reading. Asa picture of the possibilities of desert life 
it is incomparable.”’— Boston Transcript. $1.25 


JOSEPH S. MALONE 
Sons of Vengeance 


Underneath the rough mountain life, with its feuds and 
moonshining, the author finds true men and real woman- 
hood, and tells a stirring story. BlMustrated, $1.50 


JOSEPH HOCKING 
A Flame of Fire 


How three Englishmen braved the terrors of the Spanish 
Inquisition, and lived to take part in the destruction of 
the Armada, : Illustrated, $1.50 


PILGRIMS 


FO LEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publisher 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto, 27 Richmond St., W, 


NOW READY 


ROSWELL FIELD 
The Bondage 


of Ballinger 


© 


Tue STORY OF A 
BIBLIOMANIAC 


Denver Republican.— Has 
told the story of a book lover 
—a thoroughbred book lover. 
Is real literature—the litera- G / 
ture that deserves success.” ( 
$1.25 


ANNA B. WARNER 
West Point Colors 


A splendid story of a West Point Cadet, written froma 
close knowledge of West Point life, by one for many 
years in close touch with the cadets. The author was 
repeatedly urged by the cadets to write it, and finally 
consented on the condition that the material should be 
furnished her by the subjects of the book. 
Lilustrated, $1.50 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
That Betty 


Shows us how a citadel of fashion was stormed by 
sympathy for the unfortunate,and conquered by oO 
love. . 


NORMAN MACLEAN 
Dwellers in the Mist 


“ There is a great deal of ‘ red-veined humanity’ in these 
incidents of a minister’s life among these ple, and 
some episodes of dramatic force and passion.” —Oxtlook. 


$1.25 


HECTOR MacGREGOR 
The Souter’s Lamp 


Correlated sketches of Scottish village lifethat thrill with 
the strong currents of humanity which find so com- 
plete expression in the Scotch character. $1.25 


FRANCES CAMPBELL SPARHAWK 
Honor Dalton 


A beautiful and stimulating romance that negatives the 
cynical motto, ‘‘ Every man has his price.”” A story of 
brilliant contrasts, and full ofdramatic scenes. $1.50 


HARRY LINDSAY 
The Cark of Coin 


A story instinct with the ambition, passions and problems 
ofa ound man in the thick of the commercial “ei so 


Ss 


TO JERUSALEM 


A 71 Days’ Cruise to the Holy Land, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Turkey, Asia 


Minor, Madeira, Gibraltar, Northern Africa, Malta and the 


iviera. 


An exceptional opportunity to make the Oriental Cruise in pleasant companionship; 200 
ladies, 300 gentlemen, and 100 ministers are already booked. Ladies unac- 
companied will be able to travel with greatest comfort and pleasure. 


THE DATE. The party will sail from New York, | 
————— March 8,1904,and will return, May 18, || ————- = 
1904. The steamer will be the North German Lloyd || half the rate for the ust 


“ Grosser Kurfurst.” 
THE TRIP includes 16 days in Palestine, 6 days in 
as E 


| THE COST. Berths are available in the best rooms 


= at from 8550 to 8750. This is about 


Ortental Orulse, 


THE OCCASION. The World’s Fourth 


School Convention Is to be hell 
egates will 


Egypt, 4 days in Rome, 3 days in Athens, || at Jerusalem, April 18,19, 20. American del 


3 days in Constantinople, and shorter stays at other ports. 


THE MANACEMENT, Herbert 


Convention. 


to hold it, 


; tes fererger i 


Adults’ sec. Youths’ age. Children's sec. By mall or at dealers’. 


%. Clark, Vice- | 

— =" Consul at Jerusalem, and | 
Frank C, Clark are personally associated with the Central | 
Executive Committee of the World's Sunday School | 


sail with this party. 


FOR INFORMATION= 10 nes 


kK. » Three Oaks, 
Mich.; A. B. McCrillis, Providence, R. 1; W. N. Hartshorn, 


| 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


I ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day. 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your ape er Curved handle and face to fit the 


mouth, Bristies in irregular tufts— 
This means much to cleanly persons—the valy ones who like our 
Send Jor our free booklet,“ Tooth 


between the teeth Hole in handle and heos 
Truths.” 
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HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 


A New Book by HUGH BLACK, Author of 
\ “Friendship.” 


Work—Udeal Studies in Ideal Dress) 
nd 


In presenting this new 
work by the popular 
Scotch essayist the pub- 
lishers have taken the 
opportunity of issuing 
it, and also the same 
author's ‘* Friendship,”’ 
in uniform elegant sty!e 
Edition de luxe. Every 
page decorated, chaste, 
unique, handsome. 


WORK 


Friendship 


New Issue Edition de 
luxe. 
Undoubted'y two of the 
season’s most popular 

gift books. 

Cloth, elegently 
decorated, boxed, 
each, $1.50-net. 


HUGH BLACK 


PURITAN ED/TION 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 
ee se er 


Thirty-one illustrations by Harold Copping, with char- 
acters in Puritan costume, is the feature of this unique 
edition. !ts publication has been referred to as the 
“book” event of the season. Cloth, net, $1.50 


ALICE JENNINGS 
The Fruit of the Spirit 


Poetically interpreted 


Edwin Markham savs: “Here are rich stores of the heart’s 
- ‘wisdom gathered from all the realms of poesy. So faras I 
know the book is unique.’ 


ARTHUR J. BROWN, D. D. 
The New Era in Philippines 


“The hest account of religious conditions that we have 
seen, Essential to ministers and others who would acquaint 
themselves with the religious conditions in the Philippines.” 
—Oxtlook. Illustrated, net, $1.25 


WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS 
To-day in Syria and Palestine 


Uniform with ‘‘The Turk and His Lost Provinces.” 
Mr. Curtis writes as an experienced traveler and through 
his keen perceptive mind we see things the ordinary 
observer misses entirely, or, seeing, fails to comprehend. 

Mliuctrated, cloth, net, $2.00 


NOAH K. DAVIS, LL.D., Univ. of Va. 
The Story of the Nazarene 


A popular presentation of the life of our Lord, appealing 
to the great body of intelligent readers.- The basis of 
the book is laid in lectures on the life of Christ, given to 
the students of the University of Virginia 

Illustrations and maps; cluth, net, $1.75 


LEMING H. REVELL 


= New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto, 27 Richmond St., W. 


HOLIDAY LIST NOW READY 


FORREST 
CRISSE VY 


The 
Country Boy 


A real American coun- 
try boy, pertrayed with 
an intimacy ro other 
boy book kas surpassed, 
A permanent’y valuable 
picture cf typical life. 
Illus rated by Griselda 
M. McClure. 

Cloth, net, $1.50 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN, author of ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion of a Girl's Ideal” 


Miladi 


‘“Milaci’’ is a composite of the women of our homes; and 
to her Miss Leen addresses herself in sweet-tempered 
admonishment, homely advice and splendid humor. 

Old English board, net, $1.20 


Compiled by ELIA W. PEATTIE 


Poems You Ought to Know 
ed 


> wy : 
The publication of these prems each day in the Chicago 
/ribusehas proven one of the most attractive features 
of that journal. Lilustrated, net, $1.50 


ALEXANDER McKENZIE, D.D. 

. , . 
Getting One’s Bearings 
“Dr. McKenzie is always interesting. In these talks to 
college men he is at his best. He sets forth the facts, forces 
and tendencies that have to be reckoned in the problem of 
living a good 'e.’’—Outlook. Cloth, Net, $1.25 


YOUNG FOLKS 
CHARLES BARNARD 
The Door in the Book 


Miss Jeannette L. Gilder calls this fascinating fairy story 
“Alice in Bible Land,” and prophesies its success, 
illustrated, cloth, net, $1.00 


AMY LE FEUVRE 


Jill’s Red Bag 


The author of ‘‘ Probable Sons”? has won a high place 
among children’s writeis of to-day. Her new book will 
do much to maintain that position. 

Lilust ated, cloth, net, 75c. 


AMY LE FEUVRE 

Two Tramps 

SA EE 

Altogether there is a sensible, rambling, healthy tone to 


the story that makes it wholly charming. 
Illustrated, cloth, net, 75c, 


COMPANY, Epp blisher® 
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Mevell’s Gilt Booka 


Se : ss 
A. WILD 


W. 


CHILD’S HOUR 


continues to occupy the leading place 
among children’s papers. In the quality 
of its stories and verse, artistically illus- 
trated, it exactiy meets the requirements 
of Sunday-schools that desire to place 
in the hands of children a paper filled 
with bright, fresh matter, thoughtfully 
prepared and carefully edited. 


Price 30 cents a year, or 25 cents a 
year each in clubs of ten or more to one 
address. 


E COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 


SS ——— 
INDIVID UA L Why do you permit a custom at the come 
munion table which you would not tolerate 


Communion 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


in your own home? We will send a 


list of over r500 churches where our 
ups Individual Communion Cups are gq 


(897 
In and Around Boston 


Opposition to Mr. Frothingham 

The New England Sabbath Protective 
League, the Massachusetts Anti-Saloon 
League, the Massachusetts Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the Mass- 
achusetts No Lieense League, and offi- 
cials of the fraternal temperance orders, 
together with Christian Endeavorers or- 


ganized for civic betterment are opposing . 


the candidacy of Mr. Louis A. Frothing- 
ham of Boston for speaker of the next 
House of Representatives of the General 
Court of Massachusetts. He is charged, 
as a member of the legislature, during 
recent sessions, with having voted for 
bills intended to increase the amount of 
recreation permitted legally on Sunday, 
and for several measures making for 
laxer control of sale of liquor. This is 
a significant joint movement of forces 
in the state which if they can be held to- 
gether and their strength massed against 
candidates for office may materially af- 
fect personal and party policies. Pres- 
sure in this matter to be effective, of 
course, must bear on legislators prior to 
the time they go into caucus. 


The Anti-Profanity League 

A mass meeting in Park Street Church 
last Sunday evening in the interests of 
the Anti-Profanity League gave its secre- 
tary, Rev. R. D. Sawyer of Hanson, an 
opportunity to tell of the rapid growth 
of this commendable organization, which 
with no blare of trumpets but in a modest 
way is doing excellent work. Letters 
from President Roosevelt and Governor 
Bates indorsing the movement were read. 


A Social Bible Class 

The Union Church has started a new 
Bible class at the instigation and under 
the direction of the assistant pastor, Miss 


| Frances J. Dyer. It is an integral part | 


of the Sunday school but meets at 4 P. M. 
Sunday. The class is to take up the 
study of the teachings of Jesus and is 
fortunate in securing Mrs. Charles M. 
Lamson as teacher. But the interesting 
and unique part of the plan is the social 
hours which follow the lesson. Most of 
the members are either wage-earners or 
students without a home in Boston, and 
they thoroughly enjoy the lesson and the 
conversation afterwards in the large and 


| pleasant “‘home’’ room of the church, 


with its tables strewn with the latest 
magazines, its softly shaded lamps and 
its arm chairs. At tea time Miss Dyer 
leads the way to a near-by restaurant 
where a long table is set and the party 
have a delightful lunch. Since most of 
the young people live at restaurants this 
is an oasis in their work-a-day week. 
The members are guests of a friend of 
the church who has thoughtfully pro- 
vided this climax to a pleasant afternoon. 


Dr. Beale Goes to Milwaukee 

Grand Avenue Church, Milwaukee, 
could not have found a minister in this 
region who would be more missed than 


Dr. Beale. This appreciation is felt not’ 


only by his own people of Immanuel 
Church but by his brethren in the minis- 
try and the other churches. His nearly 
ten years’ ministry here has been fruitful 
to the whole denomination. The appre- 
ciation in which he is held is shown by 
his election last year to the presidency 


| of the Congregational Club, which is 
| closing a successful year under his ad- 


ministration. His congregation has done 
what they could to prevail on him to stay 


| and their sorrowful affection only yields 


to their confidence in his judgment that it 
is his duty to go to the new field. He 
read his letter of resignation last Sunday, 


| expressing his desire to terminate his 


pastorate Jan. 8. 
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THERE iS A CURE 


for every stomach trouble, including all forms 
of indigestion or dyspepsia, catarrh of stom- 
ach and flatulence of stomach and bowels. 
This remedy has never failed to eure the most | 
distressing and stubborn cases. 

This remedy will cure any case of constipa- | 
tion, to stay cured, so that you are free from 
the trouble in a week. 

The name of this remarkable remedy is Ver- | 
nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. 

Any reader of The Congregationalist may 
have a small trial bottle of Vernal Saw Pal- | 
metto Berry Wine sent free and prepaid by 
writing to Vernal Remedy Company, 122 Sen- 
eca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. It cures catarrh 
of the stomach, flatulence, indigestion, consti- 
pation of the bowels, congestion of the kid- | 
neys and inflammation of the bladder. One 
dose a day does the work quickly, thoroughly | 
and permanently. 

This remedy for sale by al leading drug- | 
gists. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.c'kendat crea: Mass. 
OOK- 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ALL SIZES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


LYMYER 7 SWEETER, MORE DU} 
CHURCH QB rsrimncaritoos 
Es Ta WEY. 


Ss. TELLS 
r te to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, t?) 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. §@~Send for 
Cotslogss, | The bi 8. BELL Co., Hillsboro, Q. 


‘egagW ones; BELL FOUNDRY 


yGR ABU SHED 


3 TST 
CHURCH, PEAL and CHIME BELLS 1837. 
Best Copper and Tin On'y. 
THE E. W. PANDUZEN COMPANY, 
Bocxsrs Batt Founpar, ee o. 


PEWS—— PULPITS 
Church Purniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


“CHURCH BELLS orvaats 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. et our price, 
__MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore. M« 


MENEELY & GO, ware" 7 


& HA] WATERVLIET, 
ality and P and Tin CHURC HBELLS 
chi ES and PEALS No cheap priced graces 


THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A. Menee'! 


FOR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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Congregational Washington 
(Continued from page 895.) 


attained is not strictly religious, but information, 
acquaintance and friendship are secured. If the 
laws of our religious life are those of a true and 
deepening friendship, perhaps these clubs which 
give the men of our new churches who do not 
habitually attend prayer meeting an opportunity 
of becoming intimate are doing truly religious 
work, after all. 

Plymouth Church, Seattle, has followed the ex- 
ample of Oakland First and employed a Sunday 


| school superintendent and worker among the young 
| people, Mr. 


James Lynch. He has raised the Sun- 
day school attendance from about 400 to nearly 
1,000 and is putting his chief emphasis now upon 
stirring up the teachers to seek, quietly but per- 


| sistently, the actual commission of scholars to the 


religious life. Every teacher practicing aggressive 
Christian nurture—what large possibilities are here! 
Ral. @. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


The Permanent Council of Baptist Churches 
of New York city and vicinity has adopted a 
resolution to the effect that hereafter each 
candidate for ordination who may appear be- 


fore councils, shall be required to pass an |. 


examination upon his knowledge of the Eng- 
lish Bible, as well as state his Christian expe- 
rience and his views of Christian truth. 


The Roman Catholic Foreign Missionary 
Society, the Society of the Propagation of the 
Faith, received last year and disbursed $1,2 
000 among 315 dioceses, vicariates and pre- 
fectures apostolic. The Pilot, commenting 
upon this, and urging American Catholics to 
give out of their increasing wealth, states that 
from 1822 to 1890 $6,000,000 were sent to this 
country by the society for the establishment 
of Catholicism here. 


Education 


Illinois, which became a state in 1818, now 
has a million pupils in her public schools. 


Rey. Dr. G. M. Ward, formerly president of 
Rollins College, Florida, has been elected presi- 
dent of Wells College, Aurota, N. Y., a high- 
class institution for young women. 


By the destruction of its training school for 
clergy at Ottawa, Ont., the Roman Catholics 
of that province have suffered a severe loss. 


| Four hundred and fifty students were en- 


rolled, many from New England. Two years 
must elapse, it is said, before the school can 


| be rebuilt and re-entered, and the city has no 


buildings that can be used meantime for aca- 
demic purposes. 


oe 


Nowhere can a person secure more real, de- 


lightful comfort onarailway journey than on the 
great trains over the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway. 


And this is due to the equipment —always 


the best — excellence of road bed and nicety of 


12 December 1908 
If you have any 
trouble with lamps— 
any trouble whatever 
—send for my Index. 
I know of no lamp- 
disease that it does not 


“cure immediately. ; 


Costs nothing. 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Six Fast 
Trains 


The Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way, the Pioneer Line to the West 
and Northwest, and the only double- 
track railway between Chicago and 
the Missouri river, is famous for its 
superb service between Chicago and 
points west and northwest, provid- 
ing for patrons 


Ghe Best of Everything 


Especially notable for perfection of 
service are 


The Overland Limited 
Less than three days to California 
Electric Lighted 
Chicago-Portland Special 


Three days to Oregon and Washington 


The Colorado Special 


Only one night to Denver 


The North-Western Limited 


To St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Electric Lighted 


The Duluth Fast Mail 


Fast train to the Head of the Lakes 


Copper Country Express 


To Marquette and Lake Superior points 
For tickets, maps, time tables and full informa- 
tion apply to 


W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
NW138 Chicago 


Candy Bores 


track adjustment, features wherein it excels 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
We have a full supply at prices from $1.00 per 
hundred upward. 


Bells, Automobiles, Bricks, Easels, Cornucopias, 
Airships, etc, 


all others,and which makes every mile one 
of comfort and pleasure. 
When you have occasion 
to travel between Chicago 
and Cleveland, Buffalo,New 
York and Boston, by using THE . . 


Send for illustrated price list. 


The Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


| She all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 


the Lake Shore you will se- 
cure absolutely the best in 
travel that money can buy. SHORE 
For “ Book of Trains,"’ or M Souratt™ 
travel! information, address Rana 
A. J. SMITH, 
Gen'! Pass. & Ticket Agt., Cleveland, O. 


live 


ws 


- 


’ others than Congregationalists. 
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Up and Down the Connecticut 


IN FRANKLIN CONFERENCE 


The riyer echoes the refrain of the brook, ‘* Men 
may come and men may go.” The personnel of the 
valley pastorates is never two months the same. 
The pastor of Franklin’s “ metropolitan ”’ ehureh, 
Rey. C. E. Beals of Greenfield, has gone to a larger 
metropolis, Cambridge, and Rey. C. M, Crooks, af- 
ter an initial pastorate of seven years at Colerain, 


. is ‘about to transfer to Saundersville in Worcester 


South Conference. 

Mr. Crooks’s predecessor at Colerain, Rev. E. M. 
Frary, has been welcomed back to his native county 
after an absence of nine years at Chaplin, Ct., to 
become the Bernardston pastor. Mr. Frary is an 
iNustration of the successful clergyman evolved 
from a lay worker. Thwarted in his youthful plan 
to study for the ministry, he utilized his talent un- 
officially, and his work so commended him that 
Franklin Association licensed him in 1886 and in 
1888 ordained him at Colerain, where he conducted 
a growing work for six years. His ministry at 
Chaplin was marked by many additions and by the 
organization and housing of a new church at his 
out-station, North Windham. 

Rey. D. A. Hudson is a local veteran, having ob- 
served his tenth anniversary at Miller’s Falls last 
month. The little church has grown in membership 
from forty-four to seventy- eight, eleven having been 
added this year. The salary has been increased 
and the missionary grant diminished, while the 
growth of the community offers hope for self-sup- 
port. Fire destroyed the first edifice in 1895 and 
in just a year a new $5,000 building was dedicated, 
and, with the timely aid of $1,000 from the Chureh 
Building Society, is free from debt. A new furnace 
and steel ceiling and walls are recent improvements. 


* The chureh in its life of thirty-two years has had 


thirteen pastors, so that Mr. Hudson, practicing 
the perseyerance of the saints, stands deservedly 
pre-eminent in its annals. 


SPRINGFIELD PERSONALS 


Dr. J. L. R. Trask, Congregational pastor of inde- 
pendent Memorial Church, is compelled by ill health 
to lay down his pastorate of fifteen years and de- 
yote himself to recovery in private life, without 
leaving the city. Most of his ministry of thirty-six 
years has been spent with two churches. Fresh 
from the seminary in 1867 he assumed charge of 
Second Church, Holyoke, then in the day of small 
things, and for many years pastor and church grew 
together, both being now among the largest in the 
state. A short period, variously filled, intervened 
between that work and his call to Memorial Church, 
where he has made a large place for himself as well 
as in the city where, with one exception, he has been 
for some years the senior pastor. 

That one exception is Dr. John Cotton Brooks, 
rector of Christ Church, brother of the better 
known Phillips Brooks, but himself highly es- 
teemed for his works’ sake. His church is appro- 
priately celebrating this month the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his service, and. draws upon Epis- 
copal talent of state and nation to express the 
widespread appreciation of Dr. Brooks. As presi- 
dent of the city ministers’ association he is secure 
in the affection of all its Protestant clergy. 

Your recent comment on an exchange between a 
black and a white pastor as “‘ probably an unusual 
incident in our ecclesiastical history” is invalid 
in this vicinity, for Rev. W. N. DeBerry of St. 
John’s Church is in demand as a representative of 
the A. M. A. work, his effective oratory being avail- 
able by the ordinary exchange. Mr. DeBerry 
ranks high in ability among our ministers, and 
should be counted one of the foremost colored pas- 
tors in the denomination. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS 


All records of attendance were broken in the de- 
sire to hear Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall Noy. 24, 
The demand for tickets exceeded the capacity of 
the commodious dining-room of the new parish 
house of North Chureh, Springfield, and late orders 
were canceled. The next meeting, at Holyoke 
Dee. 21, will have Mr. Booker T. Washington for 
speaker. The executive committee has been 
charged to interpret the membership clause of the 
constitution, which is silent as to the eligibility of 
Any light from 
experience or intuitive wisdom would be gratefully 
received by the Connecticut Valley Club. 

The Highland Congregational Club was organized 
at Cummington Dec. 2, with forty-five members. 
Its constituency is from the highland towns in the 
western end of the river counties. Alvan Barrus 
of Goshen is president and Rev. M. J. Allen of 
Worthington, secretary. Three meetings will be 
held each year, the August festival expecting to 
utilize distinguished summer guests. Dr. F..&. 
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Moxom of Springfield addressed the initial meeting 
on The Historical and Philosophical Basis of Mod- 
ern Social Life, with special reference to the needs 
and opportunities of the country towns. LONG. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BarreEy, GRO. J., recently of Walnut Grove, Minn., 
to Garvin. Accepts, and is at work. 

BALE, CHAs. H., Immanuel Ch., Roxbury, Mass., 
accepts call to Grand Ave. Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

BERGER, WM. F., Wymore, Neb., accepts call to 
Hillside Ch., Omaha. 

BowLBy, NOBLE O., Lunenburg, Vt., to Wilder. 

CAPSHAW, WM. B., Spring Valley, N. Y., to Manns- 
ville. 

CONRAD, GEO. A., Park City, Utah, to McCook, 
Neb. Accepts. 

DAINS, CHAS. H., Gaylord, Mich., to Crested Butte, 
Col. Accepts. Call was extended on his record. 

FISHER, JESSE L., Curtis, Neb., to Exira, Io. 
Accepts. 

GALE, TYLER E., Hartford Sem., to Greenville, 
NAHE 

GOODELL, JOHN H., Oakland, Cal., to Escondido. 

GORDON, G, ANDREW, ass’t pastor, Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York, N. Y., to Southbridge, Mass. 

HAMMOND, CHAS. L., Gilman, Io., to Grafton and 
Shickley, Neb. 

HARRIS, BENJ., Lawrence St. Ch. (Welsh), Cincin- 
nati, O., to Radnor and S. Radnor. Accepts. 

HEGNER, HERMAN F., formerly of Bethany Ch., 
Chicago, to Harvey, Ill. Accepts. 

JEWELL, GEO. C., Kellogg, Io., to Chester Center, 
Accepts. 

JONES, RIcH’D, Revillo, S. D., to Oacoma. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

KEENE, JOSIAH L., Cottage Grove, Minn., to Can- 
non Falls. 

KRAUSE, FRED’K C., recently of Douglas, Alaska, 
to Monticello, Minn. Accepts, and is at work. 

MALON®, SAmM’L J., Enid, Okl., to Alva. Accepts. 

MERRITT, Rop’T F., Bartlett, Ill, to Union, Olive 
and Ridge Chs., near Albion, Il.; also to Cashton 
and Leon, Wis. Accepts the former. 

RICHARDS, HOWARD A. N., Unionville and N. Mad- 
ison, O., to Barberton. Accepts. 

SAMPLE, F. H., to Easton, Mass. 
at work. 

ScaRROW, DAvip H., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts 
call to Wabaunsee, Kan. 

WALKER, AVERY S., Wellesley Hills, Mass., to 
Norfolk. 

WARK, Wm. O., Winnetka, Il., declines call to 
Whatcom, Wn. 

WHALIN, J. C. (lic.), Boston, Mass., to Lake Park, 
Minn. Accepts. 

WHEELOCK, ALBERT H., Millis, Mass., to Pep- 
perell. Accepts, closing a ten years’ pastorate at 
Millis. 

WILLIAMS, WM., recently of Oldtown, Me., to Mt. 
Carmel, Pa. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BARSTOW, JOHN, i. Manchester, Vt., Dee. 3. Ser- 
mon, Dr. G. W. Phillips; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
Warren Morse, C. L. Carhart, Oliver Brown, W. E. 
and G. A. Furness, J. S. Brown and C. T. Edwards. 

BEALS, CHAS. E., i. First Ch., Cambridgeport, 
Mass., Dec. 1. Sermon, Dr. Smith Baker; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. W. H. Spence, C. H. Pope, 
W.S. Thompson and Drs. C. H. Williams, Alex. 
MeKenzie, R. A. Beard and D. N. Beach. 

FURNESS, GEO. A., rec., not 4, at E. Arlington, 
Vt., Nov. 10. 

LAWLESS, ALFRED, Jr., Straight Univ., 0. Howard 
Chapel, New Orleans, La., Oct. 18. Sermon, Rev. 
J. E. Smith; other parts, Rey. Messrs. G. W. 
Henderson, H. H. Dunn, R. V. Sims and A. L. 
Demond. Mr. Lawless is under commission of 
the A. M. A. to succeed the late Mr. Planving at 
Osear, La. 3 

NorTH, WALTER H., o. Emington, Ill., Noy. 12. 
Sermon, Rev. A. M. Brodie; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. Wm. Pierce, C. A. Billig, Mary L. More- 
land, D. F. Davis. 

PARR, LEONARD A., o. Edgerton, Wis., Nov. 24. 
Sermon, Rey. L. H. Keller; other parts, Dr. G. R. 
Leavitt, Rev. Messrs. Stevens, Moore, Ralph, 
Wood, Davison. 

RALPH, Epwin A., o. Evansville, Wis., Novy. 3. 
Sermon, Pres. E. D. Eaton; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. P. H. and W. C. J. Ralph, brothers of the 
eandidate, Fred Staff, R. B. Cheney, C. C. Campbell. 


Accepts, and is 


Resignations 

BEALE, CHAS. H., Immanuel Ch., Roxbury, Mass., 
after nearly 10 years’ pastorate. 

FISHER, JESSE L., Curtis, Neb. 

HARRIS, BENJ., Lawrence St. Ch. (Welsh), Cincin- 
nati, O., after about five years’ service. 

JEWELL, GEO. E., Kellogg, Io. 

MALONE, SAM’L J., Enid, Ok). 

MARTIN, J. J., Binger and Ft. Cobb, Ok1., and will 
study further. ; 

Noyck, Gro. T., Wilcox and Hildreth, Neb., to 
take effect Mareh 1. 

RicHARDS, HowArp A. N., Unionville and N. 
Madison, O., after six years’ pastorate. 


Continued on page 902, 


Series 


(Trade Mark) 


Che Little Colonel at 
Boarding Dchool 


by ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 
Large 12mo, cloth decorative, with frontispiece. $1.20 
net. Postpaid, $1.34. 


The Christian Register says: ‘‘ A book is not.good 
reading for a young girl unless it is also good reading 
for her mother. This serves to make even more clear 
the rightful place of Mrs. Johnston’s latest story which 
is wholly to be recommended. Mothers ought to read 
this book, if only for the sake of helping their daughters 
when they begin to dream of the coming prince.”” 


Little Lady Marjorie 
by FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Author of “ Farmer Brown and the Birds,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth decorative, fully illustrated. $1.20. Postpaid, 
$1.32 
A charming story for children between the ages of 

ten and fifteen years, with both heart and nature interest. 


Che Sandman 


{love Farm Stories 
by WILLIAM J. HOPKINS 


Author of ‘The Sandman: His Farm Stories.”’? Li- 
brary 12mo, cloth decorative, fully illustrated. $1.20 
net, Postpaid, $1.32. 


Mr. Hopkins’s first essay at bed-time stories has met 
with such approval that this second book of ‘‘ Sand- 
man ”’ tales ine been issued for thousands of eager 
children. 


Che Great Scoop 


by MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


Author of ‘‘ The Fortunes of Fifi,’’ etc. 
with illustrations. $1.00. 


A capital tale for boys of newspaper life in a big city. 


fltp’s “Fslands of 
providence” 


by ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON ~ 
Author of ‘Asa Holmes,” “The Little Colonel 
Series, etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. 


“A good story for boys, teaching a lesson in brave, 
constant faith.”—Boston Transcript. 


r2mo, cloth, 


The New Volwme by the Author of — 
** Beautiful Joe ’*’ 


Che Story of Che Gravelys 


by MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


Author of “ Beautiful Joe’s Paradise ” a sequel to 


“ Beautiful Joe,’ ‘*’ Tilda Jane,’’ etc. Library 
12mo, cloth, decorated cover, illustrated. $1.20 wed. 
Postpaid, $1.32. 

“ Wholesomie and fascinating, with plenty of good 
honest sentiment,—enough coe to set it off, and 
through it all the right, helpful spirit. Young and 
old may enjoy and profit by this delightful story of 
New England.” —Cleveland Leader. 


Send for descriptive circular of our 


Little Cousins Sertes 
(Trade Mark) 

“The clever idea of gathering information about 
child-life in foreign lands and presenting it in the form 
of interesting stories for children is very well carried 
out in this series of attractively made books.” 

—The Living Church. 


and the new volumes in the famous 


Cosy Corner Series 


(Trade Mark) 


too well known to need comment from us. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston. 
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Stated Supplies 


Moore, Epw. C., Parkman professor of theol- 
ogy in Harvard Divinity School, at Central Ch., 
Boston. 


Personals 


BELL, TuHOs., Saugerties, N. Y., received a Thanks- 
giving gift of $85 from his people. 

BERLE, ADOLPH A., who is to supply Crombie St. 
Ch., Salem, Mass., for the present, was given by 
Union Park Ch., Chicago, upon severing his rela- 
tions there, a morocco bound set of Burroughs’ 
works, a crystal candelabra and other valuable 
gifts. 

BRoap, L. P., and Mrs. Caswell Broad, having com- 
pleted their campaign in South Dakota, are about 
to enter upon work in Iowa. They have greatly 
enjoyed the opportunity to carry fellowship and 
help to pastors and people inthe Black Hills and 
elsewhere. 

CROOKS, CHAS. M., was given a generous purse of 
money when leaying Colerain, Mass., for Saunders- 
ville. 

Morsk, GEo. H., Montville, Ct., having nearly 
reached his seyentieth birthday, presented his 
resignation to his church. The people protested 
vigorously and Mr. Morse decided to remain. 

WHEELOCK, ALBERT H., on leaving Millis, Mass., 
for his new work at Pepperell received from his 
Boys’ Club a gold watch, and from his church a 
purse of $125. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


OTTER CREEK, OKL., rec. 

SEATTLE, WN., BETHANY CH., 29 Nov.,'16 mem- 
bers, 18 of whom came on confession of faith. 

WILLOW CREEK (PARUNA P. O.), OKL., rec. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


AMHERST, N.H. Individual communion set, from 
Mrs. H. C. Dodge. 

ASHLAND, O., Center St. Manse, the gift of Mrs. 
E. H. Smith, a faithful member. Door of oak and 
plate glass, with mantel and grate for library, 
given by Endeavor Society. 

AYER, MAss. By will of Leyi Wallace his estate 
to be equally divided between the Congregational 
churches of Ayer and Townsend, amounting to 
several thousand dollars to each. Bequests not 
available till after the death of certain relatives. 

BRIGHTON, MAss. By will of Mrs. Hepseybeth 
Barker, $1,000 to Mass. Home Missionary Soc. 
and $1,000 in trust, for Brighton Sunday school. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. By will of Mary L. Crossett, 
one-third of her property to be divided equally be- 
tween Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions and 
American Home Missionary Association. 

DRAcuT, Mass. $500 to Congregational Ch., be- 
quest of Wm. H. Stickney. 

FARIBAULT, MrIny. Valuable site for house of 
worship and parsonage, the gift of Mrs. Hudson 
Wilson, in accordance with the wish of her late 
husband, a generous but unostentatious giver all 
his life. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, MAss. By will of John V. 
Hallenbeck, Congregational Ch. receives $1,000, 
income to be distributed among needy members; 
free library, $100; Mrs. Frances Calkins, $800; 
dalance to be divided between Congregational and 
Episcopal churches and public library. From 
J. E. Soc., two richly hand-esrved hymn-boards 
made trom oak fiom Jonathen Edwards s parsoa 
age © Btoekbridge Dr. Ssm Hopking the zr 
pastor studied divinity with Edwards in North 
ampton and was a frequent guest, no doubt, in 
the Stockbridge parsonage. 

LEAD, 8. D. Individual communion set, from Dea- 
con E. L. Billings. 

MEREDITH, N. H. From Miss Virginia B. Ladd, 
town clock with four dials and a striker, to Con- 
gregational Ch. 

NEwron, Mass. By will of Mrs. L. E. Ward: To 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, through 
First Ch., $1,000; to Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society, $1,000; to Ameri- 
can Edueation Society, for Charles Ward Scholar- 
ship Fund, $4,000; residue of estate valued at 
$19,000 to be equally divided between Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary, Church Building and 
American Education societies. 

PHILLIPSTON, Mass. Vocalion 
friends of the church. 

Purnam, Cr. Silver individual sacramental sery- 
ive and set of mahogany pulpit furniture, both me- 
moria! gifts; $1,000 by will of a deceased member 
for a permanent fund. 

RocKkrortT, Mass. Bequests of Miss Eliza J. 
Witham: To First Ch., $1,000, interest to be used 
for support of preaching; as residuary legatee, 
$2,000; to Rey. Israel Ainsworth, pastor, $300. 

SOMERVILLE, Mass. By will of Mary C. Sawyer: 
To Prospect Hill Ch., residence and real estate; 
Congregational churehes in Sterling and Clinton, 
Mass., Hospital College for Children, Baldwin- 
ville, Mass., American Board, Woman's Board of 
Missions, Clinton Hospital and Somerville Hos- 
pital, $500 each; Somerville Home for Aged, 
$500; Boston Seaman's Friend Soc., Congrega- 
tional 8. S. & Pub. Soc. and Mass. H. M. Soc., 


organ, from 
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$1,000 each. The A. M. A. and the Mass. H. M. 
Soe. are to be residuary legatees. 

South BEND, INp. Bequest of H. V. Beiger: To 
Chautauqua Assembly, $50,000. 

SoutH DEERFIELD, MAss. Communion set and 
baptismal font, from Mrs. Arabella Tilton, in 
memory of her husband, Deacon Chauncy B. 
Tilton and her daughter Helen, both of whom 
had been active in church and community. 

Srony CREEK, Cr. Baptismal font of pure white 
marble, with baptismal formula cut in deep gold 
letters on the face; gift of E. 8. Grant, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

TAUNTON, MAss., Winslow Ch. Deed of a fur- 
nished parsonage, available at death of giver, Mr. 
Cyrus H. Lothrop, now in his 77th year. He last 
year gave a chime of bells in memory of his wife, 
and $4,000 toward extinguishing church debt. 


Dedications 


ALFRED, ME., Rey. A. L. Struthers. Conant Chapel 
enlarged and renovated through efforts of ladies 
and their sympathizers. Cost, about $1,600, paid 
or provided for. Rey. B. P. Snow, a former pas- 
tor, with others, spoke at the dedication service. 

CHARLESTOWN, N. H., Rey. E. T. Blake. Modern- 
ized edifice, built in 1839, dedicated, with ser- 
mon by Secretary Hillman. Beautiful stained 
glass windows haye been put in, two of them in 
memory of Rey. Benj. Labaree, D. D., LL. D., and 
Rey. Moses T. Runnels, former pastors. 

EUGENE, ORE., Rey. R. T. Cross. New and con- 
venient parsonage. Midweek meeting held there 
took form of dedication service. 5 

GUERNSEY, Wyo. Sermon, Rey. Annette B. Gray. 

HUTCHINSON, KAN., Rey. J. B. Sehlichter. Chapel. 
Sermon, Dr. C. 8. Sargent. 

LAUREL, Monr.—After spending about $400 in 
betterments, the house of worship was dedicated 
on a recent Sunday, Rey. Jos. Pope, Rey. Alice 
S. N. Barnes and Superintendent Bell taking part. 
For some months Mr. G. E. Barnes, general mis- 
slonary, has supplied. 

McHEnry, N. D., Rev. T. H. Derrick. Chureh 
recognized and meeting house dedicated. Ser- 
mon, Rey. V. H. Ruring. 

RicHForpD, N. Y., Rey. G. M. Hamilton. Audi- 
torium renovated at cost of $1,200, including a 
room built on for social purposes, new steel ceil- 
ing, tin roof and furnace, with seven large memo- 
rial windows. At the rededication services Rey. 
Cc. M. Bartholomew and Rey. F. L. Bristol 
preached. A hymn, composed by the pastor’s 
wife, was sung. 

TORRINGTON, Wyo., Dee. 1. Sermon, Rey. F. E. 
Knopf. : 


In R. J. Campbell social Christianity is to 
have an exponent, and the poor and unem- 
ployed of London a friend. Ata recent con- 
ference on the unemployed held in City Tem- 
ple, he said that the true remedy for the awful 
conditions of London life which Jack London 
has pictured so graphically in his last book, 
The Abyss, “Sis an industrial reorganization 
of society as a whole, so that new outlets 
may be provided for the energies of our ill- 
rewarded poor.” 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 14, 
ata aM Speaxe t be provided. 


THE PERPETUAL 
WAR 


There is always a_ fight 
going on in every human 
body between health and dis- 
ease. On one side are poor 
food, bad air, over-work, 
worry, colds, accidents. On 
the other are sunshine, rest, 
cheerfulness and nourish- 
ment, ; 

The reason Scott’s Emul- 
sion fights so powerfully for 
health is because it gives so 
much more nourishment than 
you can get in any other way. 
Get in the sunlight and try 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 
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FREE TO EVERY ONE. 


Read and Learn How You May Procure It. : 


The question of why one man succeeds 
and another fails, is a problem that has 
puzzled philosophers for centuries. One 
man attains riches and position, while 
his neighbor who started with i 
the same, and better opportunities, ts. 
in poverty and obscurity. No man can 
win success who is suffe from an 
irritating and nerve rackin: and 
the man who has the qualities of success 
within him, would be quick to i 


this fact and seize the best remedy to 


eradicate the trouble. 

A person afflicted with a serious case 
of hemorrhoids or piles is handi in 
the race for power and advancement. It 
is impossible to concentrate the mental 
energies when this dreadful trouble is 
sapping the vital forces. To show how 
easily this success destroying trouble can 
be overcome, we publish the following 
letter from a prominent Indiana man. 

‘“When I received the former letter and 
booklet on ‘Piles their nature, cause 
and cure’ I was in a critical tion. 
Ulcers to the number of seven had formed 
on the inside of the rectum culminating 
in a large tumor on the outside resem- 
bling fistula. I suffered the most exeru- 
ciating pain, could get no rest day or 
night. After reading the booklet I sent 
to my. druggist but he happened to be 
out of Pyramid Pile Cure just at that 
time. However, I obtained a part of a- 
box from my brother-in-law and began 
their use. ive pyramids completel 
cured me. I procured a box later, bu 
have had no occasion to use them. I 
have been waiting to see that the cure 
was permanent, before writi ou of 
its success. I believe Pyramid Pile Cure 
to be the greatest and t pile cure on 
the market, and ask you to please acce 
of my grateful thanks for this invaluable 
remedy. I take great pleasure in recom- 
mending its use to any sufferer along 
this line. You may use my name if you 
wish for reference to any one afilicted 
_ this disease.”’ J. O. Littell, Arthur, 

na, 3 ; , . 

You can obtain a free sample of this 
wonderful remedy, also the booklet de- 
scribed above by writing = name and 
address plainly on a postal card and mail- 


ing it to the Pyramid Drug Co., Mar- 

shall, Mich. : 

OPIUM fee 
aving 

have been cured by us. Treatment can at home. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


MORPHINE 
Habits 


You may not think it, but it’s true, that Corgre- 
gational Sunday schools are found from time to time, 
including some who should know better, who order 
Lesson Helps, Peloubet’s Notes, Monday Club 
Sermons, Papers, Cards, Blackboards, Record 
Books, Collection Envelopes, Banners and other 
Sunday School Requisites from all oyer the country 
when their own Publishing House is ready and anx- — 
jous to furnish them with the same things at the 
same prices, sometimes bettermhings at less prices, 
all at one time, from one place. Of course it’s due 
to thoughtlessness or, perhaps, in the ease of those 
who neyer see a Congregational paper, to 

We want every Congregational pita sy aa 4 -_ 
school and individual to know that anything and .— 
everything needed in chureh or school ean always 
be had at their own bookstore and always as cheap, — 
sometimes cheaper than elsewhere. ‘ wt 

Churches, too, have been known to go to great — 
trouble to get Record Books, Weekly | 
velopes, Communion Sets, Unfermented Communio : 
Wine, Offertory Plates, Hymn-Boards and ott 
appurtenances when thelr own bookstore could and — 
would have met their wants instantly on receipt of 
a postal card, += 

When it is remembered that all the : ‘ 
our Publishing Society beyond the req 
its increasing business are devoted to 
purposes whereas private firms are ; 
individual profit is it too much to ask our oO 
ple to remember the bookstores which they them 
selves own when needing these things? * 


iT 


: ——_ positivel 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


A Defense of Connecticut and 
South Dakota 


A statement to the effect that Connecticut is, 
next to South Dakota, the worst state for 
diyorees in the country has been going the 
rounds of the press, including The Congrega- 
tionalist. We have no means of knowing 
which is at present the worst state. The re- 
port of the Department of Labor closed its 
figures with those of 1886, and only nine or ten 
states collect and publish their figures annu- 
ally. South Dakota is not one of these states. 
No statistics for the Dakotas have been col- 
lected since those for 1886. It is, therefore 
impossible to compare South Dakota or the 
Dakotas together with any other state since 
that date. But we can compare Connecticut 
with eight or nine other states. Connecticut 
is better off than Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. Connéct- 
icut’s holding her divorcee rate at about the 
same figures for a dozen years is an interesting 
fact, especially when taken in connection with 
her great increase in population. And she 
never has been as bad relatively as current 
reports made her. 

South Dakota does not now deserve the 
indiscriminate slurs that the press constantly 
give her. For two or three years ago she 
greatly reduced her attractions for the divorce 
lawyers by raising her old territorial term of 
residence of ninety days before an application 
for divorce could be entertained to one year 
for all cases in which the defendant is a non- 
resident. She should have the credit of this. 
It probably has much improved things there. 

SAMUEL W. DIKE. 

Secretary National Divorce Reform League. 


Unitarianism Still Producing 
Ministers 


My attention has just been called to an item 
in your excellent paper, now several weeks 
old, in-which I was quoted as saying at the 
National Unitarian Conference at Atlantic 
City, that not one of the present members of 
our school had come from a Unitarian home. 
What I actually said was that not one of the 
twenty-five students who had entered the 
school during the past two years had come 
from a Unitarian home. We have had during 
this period a considerable number of stu- 
dents from Unitarian families, among them 
the sons of some of our most distinguished 
Unitarian ministers. In justice to them this 
correction ought to be made. The situation is 
bad enough as it is, and on this account I am 
anxious that it should not. appear worse than 
it is. F. C. SourHwortTH. 


A SURE TEST 
Of Whether Coffee Really Hurts 


or Not. 
Some folks drink coffee and suffer = after 
day but console themselves by saying, ‘‘ I don’t 


believe it hurts me or at any rate I am not sure 
that it does.’ 

The consible thing to do is to make sure by 
leaving off coffee and using Postum for a wee 
orso. The trial is pleasant and you may learn 
something worth, more than money to you in 
the way of health and strength. 

, ak a “yh de pained bes eee 
esure. one rs: 

at ive that when I used coffee I had 

der trouble, palpitation of the 

insomnia and my com- 

dy, but I got rid 


idney and b 
heart, stomach trouble, 
plexion.was sallow and muddy, b 
of all these troubles when I quit coffee and 
took on Postum Food Coffee. All my troubles 
disappeared quickly, almost as if by magic, 
and in their place t became strong and well. 

“ ] soon learned to like Postum as well as I 
ever liked coffee and I would not baer my 
delicious cup of Postum for coffee and sickness 
for anything in the world.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in kage for a co 
mous little book, “‘ The Road to 


y of the fa- 
ellville.” 
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Jonathan Edwards Not Ignored 


Permit me to make a correction. In my 
report of the meeting of Minnesota Congrega- 
tionalists, the statement that ‘‘ Jonathan Ed- 
wards was not even mentioned, though the 
bicentennial of his birth fell that same week ”’ 
was not correct. Neither was it correct to 
say that Dr. Richards had a whole evening 
session. 

It was my misfortune to have to leave before 
the final session. I assumed that the program 
had been carried out as prepared and adopted; 
but I have since been informed that it was 
supplemented by an address from Dr. L. H. 
Hallock on Jonathan Edwards. I regret the 
blunder, but rejoice that by the thoughtful- 
ness of the moderator, Dr. S. G. Smith, the 
oversight of the program was mended, 

ALEXANDER MILNE. 


Prayer Meeting Topics for 1904 


Jan. 3-9. Week of Prayer 
Jan. 10-16. OUR CHURCH COVENANT.—1 Cor. 3: 1-23; 
Ps. 61; Heb. 10: 19-25; Ps..22:-25. 
N His WorK.—1 Cor. 12: 


Jan. 17-23. To EVERY M: 
4-31; Mark 13: 33-37. 

Jan. 24-30. SOURCES OF COURAGE.—Luke 12: 22-34; 
Eph. 6; 10-24. 
; a 31—Feb. 6. THE LIFE witH CuRIstT.—Col. 3: 
at 

Feb. 7-13 Gop’s INVITaTION.—Isa. 55: 1-13; Matt. 
11: 25-30. 


THE PARABLES OF CHRIST’S PASSION 


Feb 14-20. THE TWO Sons.—Matt. 21; 23-32; John 
9+ 1-5, 
4 Feb, 21-27, THE VINEYARD,—Matt. 21: 33-46; Isa, 


6: 1-17. 
4 Feb, 28— March 5. THE WEDDING SUPPER.—Matt, 22: 


14, 

March 612. THe Wisk AND FooLisH ViRGiNns.— 
Matt. 25; 1-13. 

March 13-19. THe TALENTS.—Matt. 25: 14-30. 

March 20-26. THE JUDGMENT TES'.—Matt. 25: 31-46. 

: THE NECESSITY OF THE CROSS.— 
-35; Luke 24: 1-27. 
. THE ACTS. OF THE RISEN CHRIST.—1 Peter 
John 14: 1-24. 
OUR PROPOSED UNION WITH OTHER 
—John 17; 1-26. 
CHRIST AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

Apri 17-23. PETER IN CHRIS?T’Ss SCHOOL.—John 13: 
1-11; 21: 16-19. 

April 24-30. THE LOVE OF WEALTH. 
YOUNG MAN.—Mark 10: 17-31. 

May1-i. A MovHER’s FAItH—THE SYRO-PHENI- 
CIAN WOMAN.—Matt. 15; 21-28; Heb. 11: 1-6, 32-40. 

May 8-14. A SEORET DISCIPLE—NICODEMUs.—John 
83: 1-21. 

May 15-21. POVERTY AND INFIRMITY—THE MAN 
BorRN BLind.—John 9: 1-41. 


THE RicH 


29—June 4. 
BETHANY.—Luke 10: 38-42. 


June 5-11. TRAINING CHILDREN FOR Gop.—Deut. 6: 


1-9. 
SOME GIFTS OF GOD FOR SERVICE 


June 12-18. 
2 Cor. 4: 7-18, 
June 19-25. 
8-17; 3 John. 
June 26—July 2. THE SERVICE OF FRIENDSHIP.—1 

Sam. 20; 17-23, 35-42. 
July 3-9. GOOD CITIZENSHIP.—Ps. 67. 
July 10-16. THE FELLOWSHIP OF BELIEVERS.—Eph. 
® oe 


HEALTH FOR SERVICE.—Rom. 12: 1-2; 


CHRISTIAN HOSPITALITY.—2 Kings 4: 


: 1-28. 
July 17-23. RestT.—Mark 6: 7-13, 30-32; Heb. 4: 1-16. 
GREAT CHAPTERS OF GOD’S BOOK 


July 24-30. THE SHEPHERD PSALM.—Ps. 23: 1-6. 
July 31—Aug. 6. THE PRAYER OF PENITENCE.—Ps. 
51: 1-19, 


Aug. 7-13. A HYMN oF PRAISE.—Ps. 103: 1-22. 
Aug. 14-20. THE SUFFERING SERVANT.—Isa. 52: 13- 
15; 83: sai 
Aug. 21-27. 
. 28—Sept. 3. 


Gov’s LOVE To MEN.—John 3: 1-21. 
Wuo Is My NEIGHBOR?—Luke 10: 


GoD OUR FATHER—THE PRODIGAL SON. 
o 
THE 

16-20; Acts 1: 1-14. 
Sept, 18-24. THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 

—1 Cor. 12: 31; 13: 1-13. 

Sept. 25—Oct. 1. THE ASSURANCE OF FAITH:—Rom. 

8: 1-16, 31-39. 

BRINGING CHRISTIANITY TO BEAR 


Oct. 2-8. OUR IDEALS OF WORSHIP—ARE WE REACH- 
inG THEM?—Matt, 21: 12-17; John 4: 19-26, 

Oct. 9-15. OUR IDEALS OF SOCIAL LIFE IN 
CHURCH.—Phil. 2: 1-18. 

Oct. 16-22. OUR LDKALS OF INTELLIGENT GIVING.— 


E 4. 
. 23-29. O 
31-46; Luke 6: 
Oct. 30—Nor. 5. 
—1 Cor, 2: 1-16. 
Nov. 6-12. OUR IDEALS OF WITNESS-BEARING.—Matt. 
5: 1-20. 
GREAT HYMNS OF THE CHURCH 


Nov. 13-19. AN ANCIENT HYMN OF PRAISE. 
gregational Hymnal, p. 592.)—Ps. 125: 1-21. 
Nov. 20-26. A HYMN OF THE HoLy Spirit. (Congre- 
gational Hymnal, p. 269.)—John 15: 17-27; 16: 1-15. 
Nov. 27—Dee. 3. A HyMn oF Curist’s Passion— 
BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX AND PAUL GERHARDT, 
(Co ational Hymnal, p. 217.)—Isa. 52: 13-15; 53: 1- 
“Mark 15: 16-39. 


9: 
1h . £10. A HYMN OF ASSURANCE—LUTHER’S 
(Congregational Hymnal, p. 121.)—Kom. 8: 


GREAT COMMISSION.—Matt. 28: 


THE 


UR IDEALS OF UPLIFTING.—Matt. 25: 
27-38. 
OuR IDEALS OF CHURCH TEACHING. 


(Con- 


25: 31-46. 
ws 18-24. THE NEW JERUSALEM—BERNARD'S 


Hymn. (Congregational Hymnal, pp. 627-630.)—Rey. 


21-: 1-27. 
Mae 25-81. AN ADVENT HYMN—O CoME, ALL YE 
FAITHFUL, (Congregational Hymnal, p. 170.)—Luke 2: 
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GIVE YOUR STOMACH A NIGE 
VACATION. 


Don’t Do it by Starving it Either — Let 
a Substitute Do the Work. 


The old adage, “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,’ applies just as 
well to the stomach, one of the most im- 
portant organs of the human system, as 
it does to the man himself. 

If your stomach is worn out and rebels 
against being further taxed beyond its 
limit, the only sensible thing you can do 
is to give it a rest. Employ a substitute 
for a short time and see if it will not 
more than repay you in results. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a will- 
ing and most eflicient substitute. ‘They 
themselves digest every bit of food in the 
stomach in just the same way that the 
stomach itself would, were it well. They 
contain all the essential elements that 
the gastric juice and other digestive fluids 
of the stomach contain, and actually act 
just the same and do just the same work 
as the natural fluids would do, were the 
stomach well and sound. They, there- 
fore, relieve the stomach, just as one 
workman relieves another, and permit it 
to rest and recuperate and regain its 
normal health and strength. 

This “vacation ’’ idea was suggested by 
the letter of a prominent lawyer in Chi- 
sago. Read what he says: ‘“‘I was en- 
gaged.in the most momentous undertak- 
ing of my life in bringing about the co- 
alition of certain great interests that 
meant much to meas well as my clients. 
It was not the work of days, but of 
months. I was working night and day 
almost, when at a very critical time my 
stomach went clear back on me. The 
undue mental strain brought it about and 
hurried up what would have happened 
later on. 

“What I ate I had to literally force 
down, and that was a source of misery 
as I had a sour stomach much of the 
time. My head ached, I was sluggish 
and began to lose my ambition to carry 
out my undertaking. It looked pretty 
gloomy for me and I confided my plight 
to one of my clients. He had been cured 
by Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and at once 
went down to a drug store and brought 
a box up to the oflice. 

**T had not taken a quarter of that box 
before I found that they would do all 
the work my stomach ever did; and as 
a rest or vacation was out of the question 
for me, I determined to give my stomach 
a vacation. I kept right on taking the 
tablets and braced up and went ahead 
with my work with renewed vigor, ate 
just as much as I ever did and carried 
out that undertaking to a successful issue. 
I feel that I have Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets to thank for saving me the handsom- 
est fee I ever received as well as my 
reputation and last, but not least, my 
stomach.’’ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
improved realty. 
We examine every 


le O security and know 


Sound, conservative 
first mortgages on 


every borrower. We make our loans with our 

own money and turn them over complete. In 

28 years we have learned how to select the 
best. Noone now handling western mortgages has 
had more experience. We give you the benefit of that 
experience. The quality of the securitics now on 
hand has never been surpassed. Highest references, 
Write for circulars and ‘ull information free. 
PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan, 


. . 
Painkille 
The world-known household remedy for cuts, 
burns, bruises—coughs, colds, sore throat. 


PERRY DAVIS’ 
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What Did the Pilgrims Really 
Believe 


BY REV. CHARLES L. MORGAN 


Is it not time that the truth should be spoken 
again as to the attitude of our earliest churches 
toward creeds? Because the Plymouth colo- 
nists and the later Puritans entered into simple 
covenants by which they all agreed to “ walk 
together in all His waies according as He is 
pleased to reveal himself in His blessed Word 
of truth,” it has been often inferred and pub- 
licly stated that, at the outset, doctrinal con- 
victions were less esteemed, and that it was 
reserved for later generations to make the ac- 
ceptance of a creed or any specifie doctrinal 
statement the condition of church membership. 
Perhaps by none oftener than by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale has such supposed breadth been 
cited as that early and happy freedom which 
was later surrended for the bondage of credal 
submission. At the meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, a few months since, 
he again emphasized it and said as reported in 
the press, ‘‘ It was more than a century later 
when Congregationalists first professed to 
have a creed.’”’ Now, while to the wisdom and 
goodness of our beloved Dr. Hale we grate- 
fully and gladly bow, yet we are constrained 
to cite the simple facts which prove such a 
statement wholly mistaken. 

The covenants of the early churches which 
were indeed so simple, containing scarcely a 
reference to belief were merely covenants of 
union and practice. They were agreements 
to walk together as fellow-disciples in the 
spirit of, and in obedience to God’s Word. 
As such they stood quite apart from those 
confessions of faith which were the acknowl- 
edged bed-rock of all their hope and sacrifice. 
Witness, for instance, the True Confession 
issued by the London-Amsterdam church in 
1596, nineteen of whose forty articles deal ex- 
plicitly with that churech’s doctrinal position. 
Witness, again, the seven articles set forth by 
the Leyden church in 1618 and sent by that 
church to the English authorities as a testi- 
mony to their fidelity to the faith. It was 
this church whose members migrated in so 
large a number to Plymouth and there con- 
tinued the same church organization. But 
note that in the first of these articles the 
church affirms its full assent to every article 
of the Confession of Faith published by the 
Church of England. 

Or what account is to be made of the fact 
that, in 1648, the united churches of the Mass- 


ABOUT FEAR 
Often Comes From Lack of Right 
Food, 


come quickly when the stomach is not nour- 
ished. Nervous fear is a sure sign that the 
body is not supplied with the right food. 

A Connecticut lady says: ‘‘ For many years 
I had been a sufferer from indigestion and 
heart trouble and in almost constant fear of 
sudden death, the most acute suffering possi- 
ble. Dieting brought on weakness, emacia- 
tion and nervous exhaustion and I was a com- 
plete wreck physically and almost a wreck 
mentally. 

“I tried many foods but could not avoid the 
terrible nausea followed b vomiting that came 
after eating until I tried Grape-Nuts. This 
food agreed with my palate and stomach from 
the start. ‘This was about a year ago. Stead- 
ily and surely a change from sickness to health 
came until now I have no symptoms of dys- 
poems and can walk 10 miles a day without 
yeing greatly fatigued. I have not taken a 
drop of medicine since I began the use of 
(Girape-Nuts and people say I look many years 
younger than I really am. 

“My poor old sick body has been made over 
and | feel as though my head has been too. 
Life is worth living now and I expect to enjoy 
it for many years to come if I can keep away 
from bad foods and have Grape-Nuts.””. Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 

‘There’s a reason. 

e fora of the 
, The Road to Wellville.”” 
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achusetts colony, with the good will of the 
Plymouth, the Connecticut, and the New 
Haven colonies, put forth the Cambridge 
Platform? The preface of this platform con- 
tains these words: ‘‘ As we profess and be- 
lieve the same doctrine of the truth of the 
gospel which generally is received in all the 
Reformed Churches in Europe, so especially 
we desire not to vary from the doctrine of 
faith and truth held forth by the churches of 
our native country.’’ In similar language the 
preface over and over reiterates the perfect 
accord of these churches in doctrinal belief 
with the English Church. 

Or, still again, what shall be said of the fact 
that the Salem church, so soon as it discovered 
the first signs of declension from the common 
faith, set forth in 1665 a most careful detail 
of the doctrines of that churchin what is 
known as the ‘*‘ Salem Direction?’’? It becomes 
perfectly apparent, therefore, that the ground 
for such omission of all doctrinal reference 
in the simple covenants was the very reverse 
of that which Dr. Hale and others have in- 
ferred. It was not at all indifference to doc- 
trinal convictions, nor any tendency to breadth 
in credal interpretation, nor any desire to 
make entrance to the church easy for those 
of doubtful convictions. The ground for such 
omission lay in the fact that so entirely were the 
doctrines of the Reformed Churches accepted 
as the basis of all Christian hope that their 
statement was not deemed needful in that 
simple covenant by which in a new commu- 
nity a few Christians agreed to walk together 
in work and worship. 

Quite as unwarranted is the supposition 
that no doctrinal tests were made the basis 
of church membership. ‘The evidence is 
ample that each applicant was required to pass 
a careful examination by the elders as to “ their 
knowledge in the principles of religion, of 
their experience in the ways of grace and of 
their goodly conversation amongst men.” 
Then, again, before the church either orally 
or in writing the candidate was expected to 
make a statement or answer questions. The 
wisdom or unwisdom of credal tests, today, is 
a separate question. It is sufficient now to 
show beyond dispute that the frequent infer- 
ence of doctrinal indifference from these sim 
ple covenants of our fathers does not consort 
with accurate knowledge. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 
THE 
(Association Men) 


CLUB AND ITS USES 


An occasional evening at a club, spent with 


| men of differing hahits of thought and life, 
| may beas profitable toa Christian worker as 


a prayer meeting. We need to know men as 
they are, and the great majority of men never 


s | | attend religious services or give any practical 
Napoleon said that the best fed soldiers were | s g yP 


his best soldiers, for fear and nervousness | 


recognition to God in their lives. Christ lived 
with men. He was everywhere. He knew 
men and he helped all men. ‘ Christ was with 
the crowd.’”’ 


DON’L CRITICISE YOUR FELLOW-CHURCH 
MEMBERS 
(Record of Christian Work) 


At this season of the year when the inspira- 
tion of great conferences is still fresh in mind 
there is a danger of becoming censorious and 
critical of those with whom we are associated 
in Christian work. Awakening to a fresh 
realization of the duties and privileges of the 
Christian it is natural that we should wish 
others to share our new joy. But it is well 
to remember that nothing will so convince 
people of the reality of our new experience 
as the spirit of meekness and self-negation in 
work. If the minister or our associates in 
church work seem lacking in spiritual power 
it will probably not help matters to tell either 
themselves or others of it. Harsh criticism 
is not acceptable to any one, and when it be- 
comes the subject of gossip it is certainly not 
a means of grace, 


_ 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 


Few People Know How Useful it Is In- 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most eflicient disinfeet- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not ad at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the ‘stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘I advise Stu- 


art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and eed 
the breath, mouth and throat; also 


believe the liver is greatly benefited by 
the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 


ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 


Massachusetts Monumental Co. 
150 Nassau Street, New York 
We wish to hear from you when you contemplate pur- 
chasing a memorial, 
Granite “< Marble “< Bronze 
Mention this paper. 
Send for Free Booklet. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, f 

2326 and 2BLSH# Washington St, 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal = 


Pérsonal attention given to ev pe 
and other special rooms com 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and i, 


OUR RUGS | 


ARMENIAN RUG & eT 
WORKS. 


RRgor AT ibs weal 
15 TEMPLE PLACE 
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Christmas Presents 
Sent on Approval 


We have about 1,000 very pretty books 
which we are sure Sunday school officers 
and teachers looking for presents for their 
scholars would gladly buy if they could 
see them. To enable such as cannot visit 
our store to make suitable selections from 
them we offer to send up to Dee. 10a 
reasonable assortment of them on ap- 
proval provided those not selected are re- 
turned to us not later than Dee. 15. This 
condition must be met for obvious reasons. 

These books are beautifully bound, 
mostly in white with gold or color stamp- 
ing, and are meant to sell at 35 cents each. 
Our price will be 


<5 cents each 
for such as you select. The balance we 
take back. Donot order many more than 
you expect to buy and order them im- 
jnediately if you are looking for some- 
thing dainty, helpful and inexpensive for 


your class or school at Christmas time. | 
This list includes titles suitable for both | 


old and young and authors of the highest 
reputation. Among them are the 
lowing: 


BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE 


Barbara Yechton 


RECEIPT FOR GOOD CHEER 
W. C. Gannett 

THE PRESENCE OF GOD Jeremy Taylor 
THE MAN WHO IS DOWN 

Henry Drummond 
THE CHANGED LIFE Henry Drummond 
BAXTER’S SECOND INNINGS 

Henry Drummond 
THE OUTSIDER Henry Drummond 
THE CITY WITHOUT A CHURCH 


Henry Drummond | 


GOOD MANNERS AND SUCCESS 
0. S. Marden 


JUST FOR TODAY Poetical Selections 
THE YOUTH’S DREAM OF LIFE 
CONSOLATION 
NOW 


Pres. C. F. Thwing 


W.E. Barton 


Dr. Alexander McKenzie 


THE UNKNOWN SINGER ° Rey.C. P. Dole | 


FAITH AS RELATED TO HEALTH 
W. E. Barton 


OUR COMMON CHRISTIANITY 
. Dean Stanley 
THE STRENGTH OF BEING CLEAN 


President Jordan 


FRIENDLY TALKS ABOUT MARRIAGE 


G. W. Shinn | 
S. K. Bolton | 


EVERY DAY LIVING 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE LAND 
TO THE BOOK 


THE CREATION STORY 


QUAINT THOUGHTS OF AN ARMY 
CHAPLAIN 


WHY GO TO CHURCH 
SELF RELIANCE 
MAKING THE MOST OF SOCIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 
And many other titles equally popular 
and attractive. 


Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


R. W. Emerson 


We will include with the above any 
other popular books which we carry in 
stock if so requested. But remember: ¥ 
To avail yourself of this privilege of 
selecting books at your own home you 


must order early, return promptly and | 


pay express. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street = = Boston 
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fol- | 


David Gregg, D.D. | 


. W.E. Gladstone | 


Thomas Fuller | 


Lucia A. Mead | 


A New Illustrated Life of Christ 
JESUS 
NAZARETH 


His Life and the Scenes of His Ministry 
By WM. E. BARTON, D. D., 


Author of ‘‘The Psalms and their Story,’’ ete. 


Pp. 558. 350 Illustrations. $2.50 net. 


Though many excellent lives of Christ have been published, there seem to 
be good reasons which justify the issue of the present work : 

Ist. It is twenty years later than Edersheim, thirty years later than Geikie 
or Farrar and about forty years later than Andrews. 

2nd. Unlike many others it is written not to maintain or confute a theory 
or to participate in controversies raised by Strauss and Renan but to make the 
life of Jesus seem real to present day readers. A final life of Christ will never 
be written by any man, but as there is room on the wall for the modern painter’s 
Madonna, even beside the Raphael which it does not pretend to rival, so there is 
room for a new reverent attempt to depict the scenes of Jesus’ ministry in the 
light of all that has been learned about them during the past quarter of a century. 

3d. Probably no life of Christ has ever been published as copiously illustrated 
as this. The resources of modern photography and half-tone reproduction have 
been utilized regardless of cost. There are 100 pictures of Palestine and 250 
reproductions of works of art, many of them rare and here printed for the first 
time. The final chapter is devoted to Christ in Art and is itself worthy of sep- 
‘arate publication. 

4th. The purpose of the work is practical. It is interesting to read and 
profitable to study and will be of the utmost value to Sunday school teachers 
during the coming year while the lessons are on the Life of Christ. 

Sth. Being printed on coated paper throughout and handsomely bound in 
dark cloth with gold stamping it makes a large, sumptuous volume, admirably 
suited for a Christmas gift. It comes from the press rather late for adequate 
Christmas advertising, but believing that the best advertisement would be a 
sight of the book itself, we make the following offer: 


We will send it, prepaid, anywhere in the United States 


for examination. If you like it, remit $2.50 within 
30 days. If you do not find it as good or better 
than we have represented, let us know and we will 
| send for it. Order now to get it in time for Christ- 
mas. We have also a few in a specially fine bind= 
ing, half morocco, gilt top, price $5.00 net. but do 
not send these out on approval for fear of injury. 


A scholarly pastor writes as follows: 

“T have been reading Dr. Barton’s book and am charmed with it. 1 confess 
that before seeing it I doubted whether a new Life of Christ was justified, If 
the author had made a new discussion of historical problems, I might still 
feel that old straw lad been rethreshed, but the author has done a delight- 
ful, helpful, charming thing, and has told the story—the matchless story 

out of the gospels, out of his years of thought upon it, out of a 
heart that has been warmed by it, out of the land where it was 
lived and which his own feet have trod. 

~ A young man newly awakened to the spiritual life asked 
me awhile ago what life of Christ to read. He was not 
ready for dry study, he sought to make the acquaintance 
of Jesus. I did not know what to tell him; I know 
now. Ishall advise my people to read this book,” 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Send me, on approval, 
Puacopy of Bartow s Jesus 
of Nazareth. If as repre- 
Pscnted Taith promt 82.50 there 
for within 30 days. If not TI z 
will promplly advise you and de- 


fiver il to your order. 
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2” 
Bros. Suggestion 
“Silver 
Plate En): is that you present yourself as 
That A <7 well as your friends with a sen- 
| Wiors?? Oy sible, serviceable gift—spoons, 
forks. (or the faney pieces that 
y match), bearing the old and well- 
PA #2 known trade-mark 
» 


BRA Jj “1847 Rocers Bros 


Cheap and unreliable goods in all 
lines abound—a discredit to maker 
BAN (if known), giver or user. Buy 
something known to be /asting— 
“Silver Plate that Wears’’—ot 
leading dealers. Send for our cata- 
logue ‘*L65”’ beautifully illustrated. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor), 
Meriden, Conn, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
HAMILTON, CANADA, 


For over fifty years the Estey Organ 
Company has enjoyed the distinction of 
being in the lead in whatever they have 
placed upon the market, and the sterling 
worth of their past production is the best 
possible guarantee for whatever they may 
produce in the future. 


: : AVON 
Illustrated church organ catalogue on application 
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St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and intermediate landings. 
The ‘‘Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
between New Yorx, Boston, Puita- 
DELPHIA and Eastern Points n 


a 
Cnuarceston, S. C., and paene NVILLE, 
Fria., making direct connection id all 
points South and Southwes st 
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This is now completing its seventieth 
year, and it is interesting to note the 
changes in its appearance since the time 
when men who are now gray-haired used 
to read it as children. 

As now published it is a beautiful 
weekly of eight pages, the size of The 
Youth’s Companion, containing interest- 
ing serial stories by the best authors, 
illustrated by artists of national repu- 
tation. A carefully edited Christian En- 
deavor page is of great value to all mem- 
bers of that great organization. Sketches 
of the lives of noble men and women 
who are an inspiration to others; friendly 
words of counsel for young Christians; 
informing nature articles ; interesting and 
thought-provoking incidents—all these 
are regular features and all are dominated 
by a religious spirit, but without being 
so ostensibly pious as to repel healthy 
boys and girls. 

For the coming year The Wellspring 
will have among other good things a 
new serial story by Kate W. Hamilton, 
entitled ‘‘Tunnel Tibb’s Joe,”’ a 
story of railroad life and work. 
Rey. Egerton R. Young, author of 
““My Dogs in the Northland,’’ and 
other Arctic stories, will have some 
interesting articles descriptive of 
life in the icy North. A series of 
articles on the West Point and An- 
napolis Government Schools will be 
very interesting to all young men. 

Helen Ross Laird will contribute 
a series of articles on ‘‘The Girl in 
Business,”’ telling of her opportuni- 
ties, growth, trials and successes, 
and the effect of business life on a 
girl’s life and character. 

Mabel Earle will contribute a 
story of the life of a trained nurse, 
entitled, ‘‘Gertrude.,”’ 

Other serials will follow, among 
them one by Sophy Swett and one 
by Louise R. Baker; also, a series 
of valuable papers for girls by Mar- 
garet Sangster. 

Robert BE. Speer has a series of 
twelve articles, entitled, ‘‘ Mission- 


**o’00’, It’s COLD, BUT IT FEELS 
aoop” 
From the “Pilgrim Visitor” 
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ary Aspects of Great Movements,”’ such 
as the Boxer Uprising, the Indian Mu- 
tiny, ete. 

Among other contributors who will 
enrich the columns of 
The Wellspring during 
1904 are Emily H. Nason, 
Carroll W. Rankin, Priscilla 
Leonard, J. L. Harbour, 
Frank Yeigh, John T. Faris, 
Frederick E. Burnham, 
Mabel Nelson Thurston, 
W. Bert Foster, E. E. Gar- 
rett and many others. 

Dr. Hazard’s editorial 
page is full of thought, and 
has brought from many 
sources assurances of its 
helpfulness and cheer. 

Considering its size and 
cost The Wellspring is a 
marvel of cheapness, costing 
only 124 ects. per quarter in 
clubs to Sunday schools; 
single subscriptions mailed 
to individual addresses 75 
cts. per year. 


JACK WENT UP THE SWAYING LADDER LIKE A FLASII 


From a forthcoming story in “ The Wellspring” — 
“The Copperville Tournament” 


One pastor speaks of ‘‘ The Wellspring ”’ 
as equal to ‘‘*The Youth’s Companion”’ 
in interest, ‘‘plus a winsome Christian 
note.”” That is just what we want it 
to be; interesting, so that all will read 
it, and also genuinely helpful. 


Any school not using Pilgrim Papers 
may be supplied one Sunday free of cost 
by writing to 


The Pilgrim Press 


New Yo BOSTON Chicago 


The Pilgrim Visitor 


This is like The Wellspring, only not 
so large and addressed to younger readers, 


RALPH AND THE BABY 
From “The Mayflower” 


Many of the same authors and 
artists contribute to it, and its 
Bright Eyes Circle column has a 
great deal of entertaining and in- 
forming reading matter that boys 
and girls appreciate and enjoy. 

It has a department for the Junior 
Endeavorers, and it contains just 
what is needed to help make their 
meetings successful and interesting. 

It is weekly, and costs but 40 cts. 
a year to single addresses and only 
8 cts. per quarter when ordered in 
clubs for Sunday schools. Started 
only a few years ago, about 25,000 
copies per week are now required, 
and the circulation is constantly 
growing. 


The Mayflower 


comes near being the ideal paper 
for little tots. 

Its bright pictures and easy, pretty 
stories are what little children just 
old enough to read for themselves 
thoroughly enjoy. 

We print it on tinted paper, alter- 
nating between rose tint, pale blue, 
pale green, buff and white, with col- 
ored inks of complementary colors, 
so that the children do not tire of 
it, but are attracted by its constant 
change in outward appearance. 

Primary teachers of other denom- 
inations often testify to the superior 
attractiveness of The Mayflower. We 
print and sell nearly 50,000 copies per 
week. If your school does not have it, 
by all means try some free samples for 
one Sunday and watch the children. 

It costs 6} cts. per quarter in elubs. 


It’ will be seen that the above papers, 
together with our Bible story paper, “The 
Little Pilgrim,” provide good week day 
as well as Sunday reading for all the 
young people in our Sunday schools. 
We want you to see them and know 
how good they are. 
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| 10 CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOLS 


USING THE 


BIBLE STUDY UNION (BLAKESLEE) LESSONS © 


We are glad to announce that the historical notes on the new lessons for 1904 by DEAN FRANK K.,. 
SANDERS, D.D., Yale University, and the expository notes by REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D. D., 
Northfield, will be published weekly in 


THE ADVANCE 


OF CHICAGO, as well as in “Zhe Standard” and “ The Christian Century,” of the same city, “ Zhe Watch- 
man,” of Boston, and “ Zhe Examiner” and “ The Christian Work and Evangelist,” of New York City. 


We cordially recommend Zhe Advance not only for the sake of these notes, which will be valuable and 
interesting for the general reader as well as for the users of these lessons, but also as an independent and 
representative denominational journal and an able and interesting family religious paper. 


Subscription price, $2.00 a year. In clubs of five or more $1.50 each. Trial subscription, three months, 
25 cents. Specimen copies free. Send to Zhe Advance, 215 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


For free specimen copies of the lessons with full information, address 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


95 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Henry Ward Beecher Number 


anuary 2, 1904 


For a number of months Zhe Congregationalist has been preparing to recall the life and public services of 
Henry Ward Beecher. A fresh interest in him has been evident in many quarters during the last year and he has 
been made the subject of a number of notable platform addresses and sermons. Dr. Lyman Abbott’s recently pub- 
lished biography and the project in Brooklyn for a Beecher memorial have still further quickened interest in the great 
preacher and prophet. In the nearly seventeen years that have elapsed since his death, many persons have grown to 
maturity to whom Mr. Beecher’s work is to a large extent unfamiliar. In view of all these circumstances Zhe Congre- 
gationalist will initiate its work for 1904 by a special Beecher Number as it began its 1903 issues with a special 
Phillips Brooks Number. Men now living most competent to appraise him from different points of view have 


prepared these special contributions: 


Henry Ward Beecher as a Citizen Mr. Beecher an an Editor Joun R. Howarp 
Rev. Lyman Assott, D.D. we Beecher as an Author Rev. A. B. PENNIMAN 
Ruling Ideas of Henry Ward Beecher Mr. Beecher in Private Life Rossirer W. RayMonp 


Rev. NEWELL Dwicut Hituis. D. D. 


: Appreciations of Mr. Beecher 
An English Estimate of Beecher ; ese Jut1a Warp Howe Gen. O. O. Howarp 
BE.) bee Joun W. CHADWICK Epwarp W. Bok 
and others 


Mr. Beecher as an Orator Rev. F. W.Gunsautus, D. D. 


In addition there will be a number of briefer articles gathering up incidents and impressions germane to the 


ber. It will be profusely illustrated. 
. The number will be Puatting of a widespread circulation, not only among those who knew Mr. Beecher and 


heard him in the days of his prime, but among the Christian public generally throughout this country and throughout 


the world. . 
: It will be a good number to scatter among young people, to give the members of your Sunday school class, to 


mail to your friends at a distance. pense 
Please-order-early as the-supply is necessarily limited. 


cents, postage paid. 


Address The Pilgrim [Press Boston 


Single copies 10 cents; in packages of ten, 50 
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Auxiliary Helps 
Sunday- School Workers, 


The following books will serve to 
aid, instruct, and encourage the Sun- 
day-school superintendent, teacher, or 
any other official, in their various lines 
of work. 

These books are written by some 
of the best-known Sunday-school 
workers, and are a record of the prac- 
tical results acquired from years of 
service and study. 


Ways of Working. 

By REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 

This is a volume of bright and 
practical ideas and helpful hints for 
Sunday-school officials and teachers. 

Marion Lawrence says of it: — 

Tt is the best ‘all-around’ book for a 
Sunday-school worker I know of.” 

The Congregationalist reviews it 
with the following words: — 


“Tt will take rank at once in Sunday-school 
literature, not only as a star idard public ation, 
but as one of the most influential.’ 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


The Teacher, The Child, and The Book. 


By REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS AND METHODS FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 

The Baptist Teacher says: — 

** This book is not visionary nor theoretical, 
but intensely pr actical,”’ 

The Wa 

“It is comprehensive, minutely suggestive, 
and most stimulating in spirit.’’ 


chman says of it: — 


The name alone of the author of 
these books attaches an essential 
value to them, for no Sunday-school 
worker is better known, nor is any 
one’s opinion more respected and 
prized than that of Rev. A. F, 
Schauffler, 


PRICE, $1.00, PREPAID. 


A Child's Story of the Life of Christ. 


By HELEN BROWN HOYT. 

A story of Christ’s life, adapted to 
a child’s understanding, and presented 
in a simple and interesting story form. 
It has one hundred and thirty-seven 
beautiful illustrations, 

From the Zpworth Herald: — 

“This is the best of the numerous attempts 


to ee the gospel story into connected form for 
children,”’ 


PRICE, $1.25, POSTPAID. 


The Great Painters’ Gospel. 

By HENRY TURNER BAILEY, 

This book contains two hundred 
pictures selected from the works of 
the great masters, arranged according 
to the most widely received harmony of 
the Gospel to present the life of Chnst. 

It is the story of the life of our 
Lord as told by the master painters 
of the world, with references and sug- 
gestions for comparative study, 

The Christian Endeavor World char- 
acterizes this volume as: 

* A book which every Sunday-school teacher 
in the world should own,”’ 


PRICE, $2.00, POSTPAID. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


120 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
192 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Youll laugh, too 


ifyou read 


The REAL DIARY 
a REAL BOY 


| Written in his boyhood by Judge Henry A. Shute, 
of Exeter, N. H. (Harvard ’79.) 
dollar a seat for each one, and the Diary costs 
but a dollar.’’ 


Good Housekeeping. 
“There is a greater number of honest, hearty 
laughs in The Real Diary of a Real Boy than in 
half a dozen of the modern comic operas at a 
Sold by Booksellers or sent post-;aid by the Publishers, 
The Everett Press Co., 76 India St., Boston, on receipt of price. 
Specimen pages sent on request. 


Chosen and 


Poems of Tennyson evitea « 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


The work of the most popular of English poets is here arranged and edited by one of his 
most distinguished students. Dr, Van Dyke’s Introduction is most comprehensive and com- 
prises one quarter of the book. It includes the following chapters. 


I. Tennyson's Place in the; IV. Tennyson's Rewvisions of 
Nineteenth Century: | his Text. 


vB ps Baas id eat V. The Classification of 


Life. | Tennyson's Poems. 
WI. Tennyson's Uses of his | VI. The Qualities of Tenny- 
Sources. son's Poetry. 


The book has been mate by the Merrymount Press in special anticipation of the holiday 
sale, and is unusual in its attractiveness. The photogravure illustrations, which are also 
Dr. Van Dyke’s selection, are from sources not eas ly available, and some of them have Deen 
hitherto unpublished. It is the intention of the editor and publishers to make this volume the 
most inviting form in which the poet has been offered to the general reader. 


12mo. Cloth, 


Ginn & Company, Publishers, Boston 


With cover design in full gold, S562 pages. 31.60 net 


oad LAR 


RCH 


PETS prices. esa sssuincies, 33: 


TMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & SONS ‘Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 


: 


of their choicest pieces of cabinetwork. 
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A BELATED importation landed from the steam- 
ship Silvia, from Hamburg the past week, enables 
Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton to add to an already 
abundant stock of novelties, in china and glass- 
ware, which are referred to in another column. 


Don’? OVERLOOK IT.—Our readers should not 
overlook an important announcement in our adver- 
tising columns, under the heading “$25 for the 
25th.” It describes a Treasure Cabinet which has 
been brovght out by the Paine Furniture Co. as a 
special leader for their Christmas trade. I[t is of 
solid mahogany and French plate glass, and is one 
Such a 
cabinet can rarely be found under $40, but they 
are naming a special price of $25 until December 
25th. 


You may not think it, but it’s true, that Congre- 
gational Sunday schools are found from time to time, 
ineluding some who should know better, who order 
Lesson Helps, Peloubet’s Notes, Monday Club 
Sermons, Papers, Cards, Blackboards, Record 
Books, Collection Envelopes, Banners and other 
Sunday School Requisites from all over the country 
when their own Publishing House is ready and anx- 
ious to furnish them with the same things at the 
same prices, sometimes better things at less prices, 
all at one time, from one place. Of course it’s due 
to thoughtlessness or, perhaps, in the case of those 
‘who never see a Congregational paper, to ignorance. 

We want every Congregational pastor, church, 
school and individual to know that anything and 
everything needed in church or school can always 
be had at their own bookstore and always as cheap, 
sometimes cheaper than elsewhere. 

Churches, too, have been known to go to great 
trouble to get Record Books, Weekly Offering En- 
velopes, Communion Sets, Unfermented Communion 
Wine, Offertory Plates, Hymn-Boards and other 
appurtenances when their own bookstore could and 
would have met their wants instantly on receipt of 
@ postal card. 

When it is remembered that all the earnings of 
our Publishing Society beyond the requirements of 
its increasing business are devoted to missionary 
purposes whereas private firms are managed for 
individual profit is it too much to ask our own peo- 
ple to remember the bookstores which they them- 
selves own when needing these things? 


KEEP YOURSELF STRONG and you will ward off colds, 
pneumonia, fevers and other diseases. You need to have 
pure, rich blood and good digestion. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Tilla makes the blood rich and pure as no other medi- 
cine cando. It tones the stomach, creates an appetite 
and invigorates the whole system. You will be wise to 
degin taking it now, for it will keep you strong and well. 


Hood’s Pills are non-irritating. Price 25 cents. 


Order Blakeslee Lessons, 
all kinds of lessons, all kinds of sup- 


plies for churches and Sunday schools, 
no matter where published, at the 
Congregational Bookstores in 
Boston, New York or Chicago. 
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me PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 19032. 


tal e, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
aon pull 8, puscene of study, lectureships, and special 
| facilities, 


DAY. 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, ‘Wide 


; aratory school for boys. 
— sygpse 2 H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 
ror Wellesley Weils, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful 
‘unds. Goif, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field 


X ‘ockey. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Learn Shorthand 


at home by mail, or at 


Ghe Benedict School 


Office: Room 614 Congregational Building, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


e easiest to learn, the easiest to write, 
“ at read and the easiest to pay for. 


our 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Copyright 1902 Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society. All rights reserved. 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address, 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per te line each in 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, 82 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail, 


Composition by Thomas Todd 
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WILDE’S 
Piotures and Golorgraphs 


COLORGRAPHS 


These pictures are, as the title suggests, re- 
productions in color, 

The subjects have been carefully selected 
from the most famous works of the old and 
modern masters. 

The “ Colorgraphs” will at once be recog- 
nized as gems of art, for their faithfulness to 
the originals in the depth and beauty of color- 
ing brings them close to the possible limits of 
reproductive art. 

The “ Colorgraphs” are 8 x 10 inches in size, 
and each is enclosed in a neat deckle-edged 
portfolio, Price, 35 cents each. 


Wilde’s Bible Pictures 


Achoicecollection. Neithertime nor money 
has been spared in reproducing these pictures 
in the mostartistic manner. 

We have an especially good selection illus- 
trating the Life of Christ, from the Annuncia- 
tion tothe Ascension. A child can comprehend 
a picture when words fail to appeal to him. 

Size of card, 6 x 8 inches. Price, 1 cent, 
No orders received for less than ten copies. 


Catalogue and Lists Sent Free on Request. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 
The Gist 

of the 
Lessons 


For Sunday School 
Teachers 


By R. A, Torrey 


Sup’t Moody Bible 
institute, Chicago 


Bound in Full Leath- 
er only, substantial, 
attractive, flexible, gold 
embossed, 160 pages. 


ONLY 25 CENTS 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. | CHICAGO: 63 Washington St, 


DIsTINcTIVvEeELyYT 


as.S. Bok CENMS OF SONG 


80c. postpaid. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


“CHOSEN”’ 
By Mrs. CONSTANS L. GOODELL, 
Price 50 ¢ts. Postage 7 cts. . 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 
New York, Publishers. 


How to Get the Most Out of the Coming Year 


Sermon by 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
Sent Free. Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
91 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


FoR a kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Kecords and Kequisites, no matter when pub- 


lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at, 
Boston or Chicago. 


OR HARD-OF-HEARING PERSONS 
find lip reading simple, easy, 
practical; oral or mall; terms 
easy. Address ©. 51, care of 
The Congregationatist. 
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Lag QQ Lrm"illll/ aa 
THE JANUARY | W. Ui : 


ATeEAN TIC = ZG 


CONTAINS 


A NEW YEAR’S EDITORIAL 


Aw 


NS 
Remington 
Typewriters 


look durable 
and are as 
durable as 
they~ look. 


ENTITLED 


On Catering to the Public 


By the Editor 


} This issue also contains the opening installment | | 
| of Robert Herrick’s new serial, The Common 
i Lot ; the first of a series of papers, The Ethics | | 
of Business; the opening chapter of Thomas | 
Wentworth Higginson’s Part of a Man's Life, | | 
: and the first of the papers devoted to Modern | | 
Advertising. | 


| 35 CENTS A COPY $4.00 A YEAR 


Further announcements in the Prospectus for 1904 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


The publishers offer to new subscribers three issues as a trial 
: subscription for 50c., or October, November and December, 1903, | j 
and the magazine for the entire year of 1904, for $4.00. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, 
New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY | | 
4 Park Street, Boston 


CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BALLADS OF THE BUSY DAYS _BysS.&. KISER 


“There is a homely wisdom and a sunny optimism in these ballads and one is repaid 
for reading them by a Tpalthiar. livelier and a kindlier outlook upon life. Mr. Kiser is 
one of the cheeriest and best of our poets.’’—Christian Endeavor World. 

Late Pastor of the Church of the Divine Artistically made with a decorated cover. 224 pages. $1.25. 


Paternity, New York. IMPERTINENT POEMS By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


A Message from the Past 


Sermons by CHARLES H. EATON, D. D. 


Eee by Eminy STUART EATON. _16mo **A holiday favorite of the first rank. Bright and pointed, airy and lifting.”’— 
with Portrait, net $1.25. (By mail $1.40.) Indianapolis Sentinel. Tastefully printed. Cloth, gilt top. 75 cents. 
This volume will be welcomed by those 
who remember Dr. Eaton’s forceful and IN MERRY MOOD PF NOS a 
uplifting pulpit TANGER, “A volume of witty rhymes that everybody is likely to enjoy. A book to win the 
uplifting pulpit utterances hearts of people who ‘ dents like lpeltd !? Waterman’s cheery optimism, his genial way 


of making fun of grumblers and blusterers, his humor and his good sense render his 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS book a truly delightful companion.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


‘ ie. , j ‘ j ‘ — », 21.95 
New York London Choicely printed and bound in a handsome cover. $1.25. 
For sale by all bookdealers or sent, postpaid, by the publishers, 


BOX 1478, BOSTON FORBES @ COMPANY BOX 464, CHICAGO 


Saath Gael 


Reigns in the Home 
Protected by. Life Insurance 


Without committing myself ta any action, | shall be clad te receive, free, 


partwalart aad rates of policves for % —— 


F JOHNE DRYDEN, | 4... ““- ~~ | Home Office: 


President. SEND THIS COUPON. & 52. NEWARK.N. J 
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Event and Comment 


A letter from Rey. Lewis 
Bond to the American 
Board officials, dated at 
Monastir, Nov. 23, gives a pitiful picture 
of the suffering inhabitants, decimated 
by massacre, disease and starvation, who 
are being in some measure relieved by 
‘the distribution of food and clothing pro- 
vided by gifts from America. These in- 
clude flour and grain, blankets, thick 
jackets and infants’ garments. Those 
who a few weeks ago were wealthy grate- 
fully receive the commonest necessities 
of life. Out of eight brothers two who 
survive with their families and the family 
of one who was killed are crowded in one 
small room, twenty-six in all. Two of 
the children have died of smallpox. In 
one district twelve villages have been 
burned and many survivors have been 
plundered of everything. Money is greatly 
needed at once. Contributions sent to 
Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, 
will be promptly forwarded. Contribu- 
tions up to date amount to $1,624. 


Relief for Mace-= 
donian Sufferers 


On the cover of the first 
of the month number of 
The Congregationalist for 
November, appeared the portrait of Dr. 
Trumbull, and one of its editors presented 
a sketch, prepared after a personal inter- 
view with him, giving a review of his life 
and work. At that time we éxpressed 
the hope that he might have many more 
years of happy and useful life in this 
world. But his work was already fin- 
ished. On Tuesday, Dec. 8, as he sat 
writing at his desk he was stricken with 
apoplexy, became at once unconscious and 
in a few hours passed on into the larger 
life. It was a fitting close to a long ca- 
reer of great usefulness as a servant of 
Jesus Christ. While he has done much 
to inspire and strengthen Christian faith, 
‘and has long been a leader in successful 
efforts to popularize the results of Bibli- 
eal scholarship, the service by which he 
will longest be remembered probably will 
be what he has done to exalt the Sunday 
school to its rightful place in the work 
of the Christian Church. He read the 
first paper on that subject ever given at 
a National Council of Congregational 
churches, in 1877. As editor of the Sun- 
day School Times for twenty-eight years 
he has made a greater permanent contri- 
bution to Sunday school literature and 
the teaching function of the church than 
any other man in the last century. 


Henry Clay 
Trumbull’s Death 


The enthusiasm of the 
Graduate from Christian Endeavor So- 
ka a FEeeaver . city in its early years 
lay in the fact that young people assumed 
responsibility for its management. In 


many cases the same persons continue its 
leaders. But they are no longer young, 
and where those in middle life hold the 
offices and direct the policy, the peculiar 
character of the Christian. Endeavor So- 
ciety has ceased to exist. Under such 
circumstances boys and girls do not feel 
attracted toward it as formerly they did. 
At a recent District Endeavor Institute 
in Detroit the prominent theme was the 
duty of the older members to graduate. 
The Plymouth Weekly says that hardly 
a person was present who seemed under 
twenty years of age; that there are socie- 
ties in Michigan whose average age is in 
the thirties, and that it was the unani- 
mous conviction of the pastors that the 
older members ought to move out. Said 
one of them, ‘‘As many members as you 
have over thirty means as much the fewer 
under twenty.”’ The most conspicuous 
feature of the institute was that the 
young people were not in it; and the 
lesson impressed was that the only re- 
demption for Endeavyorism was for the 
older people to go out into the larger 
work of the churches and make room for 
younger ones to come in. 


The plans for the second 
annual meeting of this 
body at Philadelphia, 
March 2-4, are approaching completion. 
The general theme is to be The Bible in 
Practical Life. The three evening ses- 
sions will consider the Bible in religious 
experience, in education, and in social 
and civic life. Thursday afternoon will 
be devoted to discussion of religious edu- 
cation in thehome. The speakers for the 
fifteen chief addresses have been selected 
and most of them have been secured. 
The mornings will be given to separate 
sessions of the seventeen departments. 
Many of those who will read papers at 
these sessions have also been selected. 
The opening meeting will be held in the 
Academy of Music, and the closing one 
in the Baptist Temple. The First Baptist 
Church is to be the headquarters and 
chief auditorium. The arrangements are 
in the hands of a committee of fifty, of 
which Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh is chair- 
man and Dr. C. R. Blackall, secretary. 
By the appointment of Dr. Ira Landrith 
as general secretary and Prof. C. W. Vo- 
taw as editorial secretary, all the vacan- 
cies in the executive staff have been filled. 
The success of the coming meeting by 
the arrangements already made seems to 
be assured. 


The R. E. A. 
Meeting for 1904 


Some women greatly de- 
sire for their sex the 
privilege of voting. <A 
few of those who have secured the priv- 
ilege are willing to perform the duty. In 


When Woman's 
Suffrage is Won 


Springfield, Mass., at the recent election, 
out of a population of some 70,000, only 
263 women were interested enough in the 
choice of the school committee to regis- 
ter. Of these fifty-one voted. Naturally 
the mothers turn out in larger numbers 
to choose those in whose hands is to be 
placed the responsibility of directing the 
education of their children than for any 
other election. When we listen to the 
annually despairing sighs of women suf- 
fragists at the State House hearings we 
are reminded of the pleading of the Negro 
Christians in a southern town to be al- 
lowed to attend a Baptist church of white 
people. They, too, they said, were Bap- 
tists. White Baptists called them breth- 
ren, but refused to join with them in 
worshiping their common Father. White 
friends pleaded in their behalf the cause 
of Christianity and of common humanity. 
At last the white church by formal vote 
invited their colored brethren, and the 
first Sunday afterward the building was 
crowded. The next Sunday the attend- 
ance of Negroes was moderate, and the 
third only a dozen dusky faces were seen. 
The pastor, meeting one of the officers of 
the colored congregation, said, ‘‘ Uncle, 
why don’t your people come to meeting 
with us? You know you’re welcome.” 
‘*Yaas, we know it now,’’ was the slow 
reply, ‘‘but now, ’cause we know we can, 
we don’t want to any more.”’ 


Ian Maclaren seems to 
Dr. Watson on the be as successful in stir- 
Election of Pastors . = 

ring up interest as a 
critic of modern religious movements as 
he has been in the réle of the story-teller. 
His recent address on revivals, in which he 
said that evangelism was a spent force, 
has called out scores of articles in reply 
and the discussion has waxed as warm on 
this side the ocean as in Great Britain. 
Still more recently he delivered an ad- 
dress before the Westminister College 
Association at Cambridge on church effi- 
ciency, which in several respects is a 
severe criticism on Presbyterian churches. 
He assumed that the struggle of ministers 
for pastorates is unseemly and unfortu- 
nate, and is the result of wrong methods 
adopted by the church. The evils of can- 
didating, if we may judge by Dr. Wat- 
son’s description, are worse among Pres- 
byterians than among Congregationalists. 
As to the effects on the churches he says 
of the minister: 

His suecess depends not so much upon his 
real capacity as upon a certain fluency, to- 
gether with a certain tone which seems to give 
a pledge of piety, and a certain presence which 
seems to be palatable to the congregation. 
They can be carried away by a windbag with 
two sermons full of apocryphal anecdotes and 
conventional arguments. The judgment of 
the spiritually-minded man counts for very 
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little against the votes of the multitude, who 
are not well educated and not competent to 
deal with the matter. 


While there is some truth in this as ap- 
plied to Congregational churches the fact 
remains that they usually get what they 
want, and each church bears the responsi- 
bility for its choice. We had supposed, 
however, that in Presbyterian churches 
the spiritually-minded leaders exercised 
more authority. 


The prejudice against 
forms of prayer has mostly 
disappeared so far as their 
individual use is concerned. We have 
not fora long time received a single pro- 
test against the publication of a prayer 
for such use in our weekly column, Closet 
and Altar. The prejudice against the 
public use of such prayers is steadily 
lessening and in many Congregational 
-churches does not exist. Dr. John Wat- 
‘son in the address above referred to 
makes a strong plea for the worshiping 
-congregation to use their own voices both 
in singing and in prayer. He urges that 
they ought to know beforehand not only 
the hymns but to some extent the prayers 
in which they are to unite; that they 
ought to have some security that their 
‘common wants, confessions and thanks- 
givings shall be presented to God. At 
present, he says: ‘‘It is left to the minis- 
ter to pray for anything he pleases, and 
to leave out anything which he pleases. 
His prayer may consist of petitions, or it 
may be an exposition of doctrine, or an 
-explanation of his own spiritual condition: 
or it may be a reflection of his state of 
health.”” Dr. Watson holds that free 
prayers should be included in every serv- 
ice of public worship, but believes that 
much advantage would follow the use of 
prayers adopted by the church in which 
all worshipers could unite. We do not 
think that these should be introduced 
where either minister or congregation ob- 
ject tothem. But it is to satisfy a grow- 
ing desire that the Pilgrim Press has just 
issued its excellent volume of Liturgical 
“Services. 


Liturgy in 
Public Worship 


The death of Rt. 
Rey. Dennis M. 
Bradley, bishop 
of the Roman Catholic diocese of Man- 
chester, N. H., removes an efficient ad- 
ministrator and a much beloved eccle- 
siastic and man. At the recent jubilee 
of Archbishop Williams in this city, 
Bishop Bradley, who preached the ser- 
mon, claimed that ‘‘it was on this mem- 
orable day, 100 years ago, that Jesus 
Christ took up his permanent abode in 
this city of Boston. ... One hundred 
years ago today the church established by 
this same Jesus Christ, in as far as it 
existed in the United States, was centered 
in this city of Boston, because there was 
present as chief authoritative actor, in 
the function of the occasion, the only 
legitimate successor of the apostles found 
within the limits of the republic.” This 
‘is quoted, not for the purpose of contro- 
versy, but solely to show that Bishop 
Bradley was a loyal Catholic, and that 
Roman Catholicism has not changed its 
claims by being handsomely treated by 
the republic and by Protestants. 


Boston Christ’s First 
Home in the United States 


* 
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Just how open to influ- 
ence Anglican Church- 
men may be from Ameri- 
can Episcopalians closely 
related to the Church of England, we do 
yot know; but we have wondered for 
sometime whether they appreciated to the 
full the omnious silence of their American 
brethren while the present controversy 
over education is raging in England. 
Failure to indorse the position of the An- 
glican Church in itself has been signifi- 
cant; now comes open disapproyal of the 
Anglican position by The Churchman, 
which, in its current issue says: 


The Churchman 
Disapproves the 
Anglican Position 


A settlement of the education question 
which violates public opinion will do the 
Chureh of England far more enduring harm 
than can be balanced by the superficial vic- 
tory of retaining partial control of the school 
system of England. It has already become a 
question of plain ethical bearing whether a 
religious education which does not harmonize 
with the acknowledged maxims of social jus- 
tice is not by that very fact incapable of giv- 
ing a Christian training worthy of the name, 

. The quicker the Church of England re- 
moves herself from her reactionary position, 
the better she will prepare herself for those 
larger responsibilities, for those greater op- 
portunities for leadership which her catholic 
traditions and her apostolic creeds have im- 
posed upon her. ... An institution which 
never tires of proclaiming its rights as private 
owner over endowments and school buildings 
has descended very far already from the 
proper standard of social service in the Chris- 
tian and civilized sense. Apostolic Christian- 
ity is only travestied when these egoistic 
claims are held as the magna charta of a Na- 
tional Church. 


Democratic ideals have not had the trans- 
forming power upon the ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions of England which democracy 
has had here. 


The movement toward 
union of the Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists 
and Presbyterians of Australia has passed 
to another favorable stage with the re- 
cent action of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. It appointed a committee on 
the subject two years ago and now it has 
voted to proceed with formulation of a 
plan of union in concert with representa- 
tives of the other bodies. Opposition was 
feeble in spirit and numerically weak ; and 
significant enough the most telling argu- 
ments in favor of union came from coun- 
try pastors who see the waste and wicked- 
ness of denominational rivalry in the 
face of general rampant secularism and 
the absence of any church in so many 
communities. Our Australian corre- 
spondent has reported, we regret to say, 
that the elder Congregationalists of Aus- 
tralia are opposing the movement for 
unity. We hope that this attitude will 
alter if a coalition can- be formed which 
will conserve the principle of self-gov- 
ernment for the local church. Simple, 
vital Christianity alone can solve the 
racial, class and political problems of 
the new commonwealth in a way cal- 
culated to ensure social righteousness 
and permanency of State; and nowhere 
better than in a new state, with a mini- 
mum of traditions political, ecclesias- 
tical and theological can the experiment 
of an up-to-date, twentieth century, 
effective church polity and creed be 
worked out. Even we in our relative 
youth compared to Europe, have settled 
into grooves, taken on ceremony, become 


Evangelical Union 
in Australia 
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enamored of tradition—to a degree. But 
in Australia there is more fluidity and 
adaptability. 


Congregationalists be- 
gan a new era in home 
missions twenty-one 
years ago by employing, 
through the Sunday School Society, state 
superintendents to cultivate Bible study, 
especially in planting and caring for Sun- 
day schools. Nebraska was one of the 
first states where this work was under- 
taken and Rey. J. D. Stewart recently 
completed twenty-one years of service in 
that state. Much of the time his work 
has been single handed. It has spread 
over a large territory. It has included a 
great variety of duties. He has found it 
impossible to follow adequately by per- 
sonal care many of the schools he had 
organized. But at least one-third of the 
Congregational churches now in the state 
have grown out of this work, and many 
of the Sunday schools organized have 
grown into churches of ,other organiza- 
tions. A new association of Congrega- 
tional churches, the Loup Valley, has 
just been formed. It ineludes nine 
churches already and more will join. 
Mr. Stewart planted the Sunday schools 
from which they grew and was present at 
the organization of every one of these 
churches. More than twenty-five other 
mission Sunday schools are in the terri- 
tory of the association, some of which 
will grow into churches. Most of these 
Sunday schools are organized in country 
districts where the people have no other 
religious privileges. Some of the schools 
die for want of care or for lack of super- 
intendents and teachers. But some com- 
munities grow beyond expectation and 
become centers of population, and the 
Sunday school early started in such a 
community exerts great influence for 
good on its character in its beginnings. 
Mr. Stewart has wrought patiently in this 
work for more than a score of years. 
More than any other one living man he 
can claim to be the father of Congregation- 
alism in that state; and his work illus- 
trates the great value at comparatively 
small cost of this work for the children 
and youth in new and growing sections. 


The Sunday School 
as a Factor in 
Missions 


Hon. Carl Schurz, in his 
Civil Service—Merit address before the Na- 
ie onmaaaat tional Civil Service Re- 
form League at its annual meeting last 
week, very naturally and properly called 
attention to the fact that of all the Fed- 
eral employees recently found guilty of 
venality in the administration of our 
postal service not one had come into the 
service by regular competitive examina- 
tion. All of them had originally obtained 
their appointments by political influence 
or personal favor. In several cases, he 
said, ‘‘the positions to which they were 
pointed were excepted from the compet- 
itive rule on the ground so solemnly in-— 
sisted on by the patronage monger that 
they were places of a confidential and 
fiduciary character, requiring a peculiar 
degree of integrity and igi. nd 
of which no competitive examination 
could furnish adequate proof.” 
Schurz’s facts offset much 
the contrary. The spoils system is 
and nothing but evil. Mr. Schurz also 
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posed the connection of Congressmen 
with the recent scandals, a phase of the 
matter for some reason not touched upon 
either in Mr. Bristow’s report or in the 
President’s memorandum. It is a phase 
which needs to have full publicity, and 
the Democratic leaders very naturally and 
rightly are insisting upon it. 


United States Labor 


Be Stem Commissioner, Hon} 
‘ns ©atroll D, Wright, in 


and Old=Age Pensions 

\ address before the Eth- 
ical Culture Society of Philadelphia, made 
a prophecy which is of much significance, 
coming from him. For his head has 
always remained clear and cool, even when 
his heart has been sympathetic and warm. 
He praises the demand of labor for a rea- 
sonable margin beyond the iron law of 
wages, and predicts that the wage system 
will pass away because shown to be un- 
satisfact.ry in so many of its applica- 
tions. He thinks it is too dependent on 
the generosity and greatmindedness of 
employers for its fair working. ‘The com- 
ing system, he thinks will be one of profit- 
sharing and co-operation, and the old 
age of the worker will be guarded against 
poverty inasmuch as it will come to be 
seen that depreciation of the laborer may 
as rightfully be charged against the con- 
sumer of his products while the laborer is 
active, as depreciation of property and 
machinery is now charged against the 
consumer by the capitalist. 


Power without responsi- 
bility leads to tyranny, 
and of tyranny in con- 
nection with trades-unionism the coun- 
try has had much of late. Following 
closely the Taff. Vale decision in England, 
which brought English trade-unionists to 
realize that there must be responsibility 
as well as power, there now comes the 
decision of Judge Holdom of Chicago, 
fining a union of press feeders $1,000 
for contempt of court in disregarding an 
injunction restraining it as an organiza- 
tion from interfering with employees of 
printing firms, members of the Chicago 
Typothets. Abominable treatment of 
non-union laborers by members of the 
union and its entire disregard of the 
orders of the court led the judge to im- 
pose the fine. Of course an appeal was 
taken. The tension existing in Chicago 
between employers and employees, as the 
result. of the prolonged strife between 
union and non-union labor may be in- 
ferred from the fact that at a banquet 
of contractors and builders held last 
week, one of the participants refused to 
toast the American flag as an emblem 
of liberty: ‘‘ Why, the emblem of liberty 
is a farce when men are shot down in the 
streets because they are trying to earn 
an honest living; when we are afraid to 
assert our right for fear some labor or- 
ganiz tion will oppose-us,’’ said he. Col- 
orado is passing through what is virtu- 
ally civil war, in the fight between the 
Western Miners’ Federation on the one 
hand, and employers, non-union miners 


Responsibility as 
Well as Power 


- and the state militia on the other hand. 


It is a matter of very great 
Mormonism to significance that the Senate 


He gated Committee on Privileges 


and Elections, to which the charges against 
Senator Smoot of Utah has been referred, 
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decided unanimously last week to probe 
the matter to the bottom—and more, to 
investigate the relation of the Mormon 
Church to the affairs of the State of 
Utah. Senator Smoot has been furnished 
with copies of the charges brought against 
him, and informed that the committee 
will hear him in reply. If this investiga- 
tion is thorough it may have far-reaching 
consequences not only to Utah but to 
adjacent states where Mormonism has 
begun to have political ambition and 
power. 


A aes Threats of invasion of Vanama 

by Colombia as yet have not been 
more than threats. General Reyes has 
just been elected president of Colombia. 
He is now in Washington sounding the 
situation, and doubtless has found out by 
this time that the United States has no 
intention of reversing its course. Debate 
in the House of Representatives last week 
showed that while the Democrats con- 
demn the method of the Administration 
they will accept the act and the facts, 
construction of the canal meaning vast 
increase of wealth for the South, and 
making Southern Democrats especially 
eager for prompt. building of the canal. 
Senator Hoar has introduced a resolution 
calling upon the President to answer, if 
compatible with public welfare, certain 
leading questions as to the methods em- 
ployed by the Panamaians in revolting, 
and the relations of United States officials 
and military men to the same. Senator 
Hoar may be like-minded with Dr. New- 
man Smyth of New Haven, who is en- 
gaged in controversy with the Outlook 
over the ethics of the affair. The first 
minister from the United States to Pan- 
ama will be Hon. William J. Buchanan. 
He has served us as diplomat in Argentine 
Republic; has arbitrated between Chile 
and Argentine Republic; and knows the 
Latin-American type of mind and method 
of conducting government. 


hie, ah Every day’s delay in Tur- 
Wana rah © key’s granting Teparation 
to American citizens for 
injury done to life and property years ago, 
just so far as it is tolerated by our Gov- 
ernment, makes possible such incidents 
as were reported last week from Alex- 
andretta, where the United States consul, 
Mr. Dayis, was insulted by a Turkish 
mob and by Turkish police officials. Mr. 
Davis at once lowered the American 
flag, left for Beirut, and laid the matter 
before his superiors. Instructions have 
gone from Washington to Minister Leish- 
man in Constantinople, to have the matter 
thoroughly investigated and reparation 
made if the consul, Mr. Davis, is shown 
to have been acting within his rights. 
Mayor Low, Bishop Potter and Rev. 
Drs. Parkhurst, D. J. Burrell, J. R. 
Stevenson and R. S. MacArthur, with 
noted laymen, have signed an appeal 
to New Yorkers for funds to relieve 
Macedonian sufferers. It is a movement 
akin to that in Boston of which Hon. 
S. B. Capen is head and which Governor 
Bates, Bishop Lawrence and other emi- 
nent citizens have indorsed. The Ameri- 
can Board’s missionaries will handle and 
account for all money sent to the front 
by Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston. 
Fourteen hundred dollars have just been 
sent to Rey. Lewis Bond at Monas- 


tir, who will use it to purchase food, 
blankets and grain. Mr. Bond is acting 
as treasurer for English and European 
relief funds as well as for the American. 
British consular officials are helping in 
the distribution of aid by protecting the 
American missionaries. 


Herbert Spencer 


It takes time for a great man’s work 
to be fully appreciated. At first men 
antagonize it, then silently ignore it, and 
finally remark that they have always 
believed it! The last attitude is not much 
more reasonable than the first, for the 
whole work of any man is not apt to be 
as true and significant as some of his 
greater ideas. . 

In our attitude towards the work of Her- 
bert Spencer, we are not disposed to 
antagonize it, nor silently ignore it, nor 
uncritically to accept the whole of it, yet 
we recognize that much in his method 
and work is worth our serious attention. 

He did much towards forwarding the 
movement of recent thought in its return 
to the outer world. For years many 
thinkers had been trying to deduce the 
world by sheer thought; a return was 
necessary from bare thought to things, 
from logic to life, from philosophy to 
science. Spencer gathered the facts from 
the four quarters of the earth, from the 
realms above and the world within. He 
tried to comprehend the whole world of 
experience. He did more than draw 
plans, he gathered the brick and stone 
for the building. 

His great service for philosophy and 
theology was his formulation of the 
law of evolution. The new vision of 
nature which the last century had was. 
not of nature as a great machine, but as 
a growing reality—the stars were evolved 
from star dust; the earth’s crust had 
a history; the plants and trees were 
developed in continuous succession; the 
lowest and the highest animals were 
under the same law of life; and man is 
no exception, for he too is in direct descent. 
from the first forms of life. Evolution 
is the great fact in all worlds of which 
we have any knowledge. 

The generalization that evolution has 
proceeded in accordance with law, with- 
out break, in all realms and with all 
things and souls was the great work of 
Spencer. As the ovum develops from 
simplicity to complexity, from a struc- 
tureless condition to a definite structure, 
so the stars above us, the earth beneath 
us, the plants and animals about us, and 
the mind within and the human world 
without have one and all developed in 
like manner. 

The significance of his religious or 
theological contribution consists in this, 
first of all, that he recognized that reli- 
gion was due to an ineradicable religious 
instinct and to the touch and pressure 
upon the soul of the great power of the 
universe. In his day many men thought 
that religion was an invention of priests; 
others of some eminence in science ignored. 
religion or spoke of it as a superstition ; 
but he saw that a fact so deep in the ex- 
perience of the soul, so wide-spread in 
history and so persistent in the develop- 
ment of the race must be something 
wrought into the fibers of the soul and 
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produced, certainly in its higher powers, 
by the constant pressure upon it of the 
unknown reality. If the soul could not 
know, neither could it eliminate the real- 
ity from its consciousness, 

He also did no small service in showing 
the large places that mystery must ever 
have in it. In his day, on the one hand, 
the shallow theologian knew everything 
about God, his eternal decrees, the num- 
ber of the elect, the details in the topog- 
raphy of heaven and hell; while on the 
other hand, the positivist, with arrested 
mind, sought to worship the order of this 
phenomenal world and the abstract idea 
of humanity. Spencer showed how, with 
the growth of knowledge, mystery in- 
creases. The order of this phenomenal 
world can never satisfy the religious in- 
stinct of the soul, for it craves the invisi- 
ble and eternal. And he so enlarged the 
thought of man with respect to the uni- 
verse that parochialism in religion with 
its too definite and clear knowledge be- 
came impossible. Mystery surrounds us 
on every hand; it envelopes everything; 
it is the atmosphere in which reverence 
grows. 

The influence of Spencer and the larger 
movement of thought of which he was the 
exponent has had considerable influence 
on recent thinking. Much of his thought 
has entered into its very substance. The 
idea of evolution dominates all depart- 
ments of life and thought. 

Spencer’s influence on some has not 
been favorable to religion. The agnostic 
element in his thinking has not been 
without its baneful effect in darkening 
the minds of many and leading them to 
relegate the supreme interests of life to 
the abyssmal depths of ignorance. 

On the other hand, the more theistic 
and religious elements of his thought 
have had no little influence in advancing 
men beyond his own position. His quasi- 
theism has become thorough-going theism 
with others. The intellectual career of 
the late John Fiske is an illustration of 
this better religious influence. Starting 
with much of the agnosticism of Spencer 
he ends his intellectual career a thorough- 
going theist to whom the universe is the 
living expression of the life and thought 
of the immanent and righteous God; 
moral laws have their sanction in God; 
the immortality of man is pledged by 
God, 

If this were the occasion for criticism 
rather than for appreciation, one could 
readily show how Spencer failed in much 
he undertook todo, He certainly did not 
succeed in the final unification of knowl- 
edge—failure is inevitable if one under- 
takes to interpret reality in terms that 
apply only to things and forces. Not 
power, nor causality, but purpose and 
personality are the only adequate ideas 
by which to understand the universe. 
His absolute is the blank unrelated, not 
the reality of all relations. His appear- 
ances are only phenomenal, not the intel- 
ligible manifestations of reality. His 
mystery deepens into thick darkness, 
rather than results from excess of light. 
He seeks for the common elements in all 
religions rather than for the uniquely 
significant in the highest religion. He 
seeks for the elements which are first in 
time, and forgets the greater elements, 
which, though last in time, are first in 
importance, ; 


The Far East 


Japan has just given to the world an 
illustration of the worth of power con- 
centrated in the hands of the few rather 
than dispersed in the hands of the many, 
when passion is aroused and the war tom- 
toms beat. Pending negotiations with 
Russia and explicit answers from the 
giant European Power, the Mikado, the 
“elder statesmen’? making up his Privy 
Council, and the Katsura Ministry have 
been endeavoring to prevent an outbreak 
of popular wrath, at the same time that 
every precaution has been taken by them 
to put army and navy in condition to act 
if war must be waged. 

The Diet was originally summoned for 
the 5th. Wishing if possible to have Rus- 
sia’s answer to lay before the legislature, 
the Ministry ordered the Diet’s opening 
postponed until the 10th, at which date 
Russia still was dumb. The Mikado in 
person opened the Diet with a speech con- 
taining but a slight allusion to the dis- 
pute with Russia, so slight as to breed 
discontent, which a few hours later bore 
fruit in amost significant innovation on 
the part of the House of Representatives, 
which promptly and unanimously formu- 
lated a reply to the emperor, asserting 
that Japan was now at its zenith and in 
a position not paralleled in the last one 
thousand years; that the course of the 
Katsura Ministry was ‘‘ill adapted to the 
needs of the situation and not consistent 
with the enhancement of national influ- 
ences.”’ This virtual impeachment of the 
Cabinet by all sections of the House, by 
all parties and factions of the electorate 
surprised and for a time dazed the repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry. It led natu- 
rally to the dissolution of the Diet the 
following day, power to do this being a 
surviving arbitrary right of the throne; 
and one that in this case at least doubt- 
less will save Japan from action which 
Russia would be only too glad to see her 
take, namely, aggression. 

While we have no doubt that the an- 
swer which Russia has made to Japan 
and is now being considered by the Min- 
istry is one that she has made with due 
knowledge that Japan’s limit'of patience 
is exhausted and that certain concessions 
with respect to Korea must be made if 
war is to be averted, we also believe that 
Russia’s policy of late has been so to pro- 
crastinate, so to color dispatches from 
St. Petersburg, so to aggravate the al- 
ready irritated mind of the Japanese pub- 
lic as to force Japan to take action which 
would lose her the sympathy of the Oc- 
cident if war came. In democracies such 
impeachment of a Cabinet by the national 
legislature would have brought on war, 
assuming that that is what the Diet 
wants. In Japan it will simply accentu- 
ate the burdens of men who know far 
better than the populace or their repre- 
sentatives can what war means to Japan. 


Robert E. Speer gave the eulogy at the 
funeral of Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, and 
stated that he was ‘‘of Dr. Trumbull’s mak- 
ing,” one of many youth saved by personal 
influence and set about Christian work. Mr. 
Speer contended that Dr, Trumbull as an ex- 
ponent of absolute loyalty to truth as he saw 
it, and of ‘‘ Friendship as the Master pas- 
sion” was the greatest man of his generation. 
Among the pallbearers were Dean Sanders of 


Yale, Prof. Rufus Jones of Haverford Col- 
lege, Provost Harrison of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Talcott Williams, Judge 
Mayer Sulzberger—a Jew—John Wanamaker 
and Mr. John H. Converse. 


Christmas Giving and Receiving 


“This, then, is the Christ who comes to 
us once more on a new Christmas Day. 
He is the Christ who shows us that a 
human life is all the more human if it be 
free from sin—the Christ who proclaims 
unselfishness—the Christ to whom length 
of life is not necessary, and who plucks 
the scepter out of the hand of death.’’ 

These, in the words of Phillips Brooks, 
are some of the gifts foreshadowed and 
made possible by Christ’s Advent. He 
came to save his people from theirsins. He 
is himself the great example of a human 
sinlessness, revealing man to himself inan 
ideal of holy purpose. He calls to social 
service, he shows the reality of a divine 
life which finds the earth a training 
ground and opportunity but is stronger 
and more enduring than the life we know. 
From him come all our perfect gifts, 
crowned with the love which glorifies our 
imperfections. Is there any wonder that 
the day of the advent of God’s Son has 
been made the day on which we express 
our affections in giving and receiving? 
The light that shines upon the many gifts 
is the reflection of the one Gift of God to 
man. 

There is a lesser joy of Christmas giv- 


ing which must also have its place whether 


or no men have awakened to the meaning 
ot this highest blessing. The worth of 
Christmas offerings may be measured by 
their adaptation to our needs and our de- 
sires. That isa real, though lower scale 
of worth, self-centered as a child’s thought 
often is. But to the second thought of 
the child and the first thought of the man 
or woman who has learned the secret of 
the life with Christ, the loving thought 
behind the gift establishes its value. We 
like to be remembered, we resent an inap- 
propriate or careless offering. 

How infinitely is the spirit of Christ- 
mas time and the value of its gifts en- 
hanced by this love behind the thought. 
When we put something of ourselves into 
the gift, when our affection clothes it 
and speaks through it, then-first it be- 
comes worthy to be associated with 
God’s gift of Christ for men. Here is the 
Christmas opportunity which laughs at 
poverty or wealth and is the portion even 
of the little child—the opportunity to let 
love speak. Better is the child’s gift, 
shaped—and soiled—with long labor of 
unaccustomed fingers and wrapped with 
clumsy but loving care than the costliest 
jewel that ‘pays a social obligation.” 

Nor must it be forgotten that there are 
heights of receiving also for the loving 
heart. For ten who can give 
and enjoy the giving there is hardly one 
who has learned that even finer art of 
putting love into the taking of gifts 
which others bring. Here, too, is the 
parable of man’s folly which fails to 
grasp the deeper Christmas joy. We are 
so unready to meet God’s love which sent 
us Christ with full, unquestioning, joy- 
ful answering love. To give, even to 
God, pleases our pride; to receive all 
from his love—redemption, 


life, Joy, 
hope, the strength that ove — 


\ 


Pix 
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take all and be eternally and completely 
debtor is the hard but glorious opportu- 
nity of sinners. 

Out of this receiving of love, so hard to 
reach, so happy in its gift of quietness of 
heart, comes our great opportunity of giv- 
ing. For love is rightly eager to answer 
love according to the measure of its power. 
God’s love reveals the opportunity ot 
God’s need. He gives himself, he asks us 
for ourselves. To what shall the answer- 
ing spirit of the Christmas time lead us, 
if not to give ourselves to him, that gift 
for gift, we may be one with him in spirit, 
one in purpose, one in hope of everlasting 
love? 


In Brief 


Our new serial, A Case of Sardines, by Rev. 
Charles P. Cleaves, will begin next week. 


There are forty-eight Roman Catholic girls 
studying at Smith College, and fourteen Jews. 
American Catholic laymen do not all favor 
conventual training, it seems. 


Next week will bring the flood of Fore- 
fathers’ Day oratory. Let us listen for the 
word that tells us not only how to revere the 
Pilgrims, but how to carry on their work. 


The new president of the College of the 
City of New York, John H. Finley, formerly 
of Knox College, has said it: ‘‘The private 
college president is the beggar of modern 
civilization.” 


The editor of the Presbyterian Journal 
never heard of Prof. Borden P. Bowne until 
the cry of ‘‘ Heresy”’ arose. Is Hodge still 
the only theologian read by Presbyterians in 
and around Philadelphia? L 


Several questions which have lately been re- 
ceived with request for answers in The Con- 
gregationalist have been forwarded to Presi- 
dent King of Oberlin College, who is to begin 
in our columns next week a correspondence 
with our readers, 


A minister recently addressed a company of 
Christian men, pressing home on them the su- 
preme need of sacrifice. With emphatic ges- 
tures of a hand on one finger of which a splen- 
did diamond flashed, he enforced his eloquent 
appeal for self-denial. It was impressive. 


We have seldom published Christmas stories 
so entirely unlike as the three which appear 
this week. Dr. Gladden, Mr. Patchell and 
Miss Brown have written on lines peculiarly 
congenial to each, but the genuine Christmas 
flavor pervades all the stories. 


The unanimous election by the United States 
Senate of Rey. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, as 
chaplain for the session of this winter, en- 
sures that the prayers will be American in 
tone, and calculated to make senators mind- 
ful of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 


The Presbyterian, having succeeded in driv- 
ing Prof. Henry Preserved Smith’s book on 
@ Testament History out of the bookstores 
the Presbyterian (North) denomination, is 
now attacking Professors Burton and Matth- 
ews’ Constructive Studies in the Life of 


Christ. 


If reports from Denver, Col., be true the 
forces of evil and corruption there, in the re- 
eent election, carried things with a high hand, 
dealing out personal violence to reformers 
who were endeavoring to guard the sanctity 
of the ballot. One of the clergymen of the 
city was jailed, and later beaten. 


Governor Pennypacker of Pennsylvania is 
being condemned by the press of the state for 
saying that it isa commonwealth that ‘‘ has no 
ills worthy of mention,” and for so using his 
appointing power as to further his own ambi- 
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tion to sit on the supreme judicial bench when 
he retires from the governorship. 


According to the Congressional Record the 
extra session of Congress adjourned at 12 
o’clock; Dee. 7, and according to the same au- 
thority the regular session began at the same 
time. All efforts to make it appear that there 
was a recess between sessions are simply jug- 
gles with the truth, that lose none of their per- 
niciousness by being made by statesmen. 


We do not know of any one document in 
which so much valuable information concern- 
ing laws and customs concerning the obsery- 
ance of Sunday can be found as in the report 
just issued of the New York Sabbath Com- 
mittee. Itis sane, up-to-date and interesting. 
It may be had by sending a postage stamp to 
Sec. W. S. Hubbell, 31 Bible House, New 
York. 


Child labor as Mrs. Browning sang of it is 
cruel, and the states which have forbidden it 
have done well. To leave children on the 
streets in idleness is hardly less cruel, and 
states which forbid children to labor should 
provide for their education, and should also 
permit them to be industrious while their par- 
ents are toiling for them during their vaca- 
tions. : ; 


Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire has 
done well to introduce in Congress a bill ap- 
propriating funds for a national forest reserva- 
tion in the White Mountains, New Hampshire. 
If it is a wise policy for the South and the 
West, it is for New England too. The summer 
guests who stand to profit by preservation of 
the White Mountain forests come from all 
parts of the nation. 


Jowett contended that the best way to teach 
either theology or philosophy was by using 
biography. Weare interested to note that the 
Methodist method of training the Filipino con- 
verts—according to Presiding Elder Stuntz’s 
letter in the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate—is by lessons in Stalker’s Life of Christ, 
the Life of John Wesley and the Christian 
Experience of Martin Luther. 


President Perry of Marietta College is re- 
ported as stirring the recent meeting of the 
Ohio Federation of Churches by his coura- 
geous dealing with baneful caste and class 
distinctions in the churches, and the ominous 
alienation from the church of the working 
classes in the cities. The quiet manner of 
delivery is said to have made the dynamitical 
character of the thought all the more stirring. 


According to the Interior nineteen bodies 
recorded as ‘‘babies’”’ were buried in the 
cemetery of Zion City between Sept. 1 and 
Noy. 25. That is more than twice the relative 
infant mortality of Chicago, granting that the 
estimate of a population of 10,000 for Zion City 
is not too large. This is a serious fact to be 
faced by Dowie and his followers, who are 
building a city with healing by prayer with- 
out medicine as its chief corner stone. 


“JT wish I had your faith,” said a young 
woman once to the late Rev. Dr. James M. 
Pullman of Lynn. ‘‘ You can have a similar 
faith at the same price, but the price is high,” 
said he. Of Dr. Pullman it has just been 
finely said by Rev. Dr. F. O. Hall: “‘He 
achieved faith in God by trusting him entirely. 
He achieved faith in Christ by obeying him 
absolutely. He achieved faith in men by loy- 
ing them devotedly.” 


Seven and a half years ago Rev. D. D. 
Ritchie sueceeded Rey. J. H. Jowett, now of 
Carr’s Lane Congregational Church, Bir- 
mingham, as pastor of St. James’ Church, 
Newcastle, Eng. Mr. Ritchie now follows 
Secretary Mitchell of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales as principal of 
Nottingham Theological Institute. This is of 
interest to American Congregationalists be- 
eause Mr. Ritchie is likely to be heard from in 
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future years as one of the leaders of English 
Congregationalism. 


Dr. Clark of the Christian Endeavor Society 
sees discouragement in the fact that American 
boys are less interested in the history and goy- 
ernment of their own country than the young 
Russian Jews who have recently arrived and 
entered our public schools. There is consola- 
tion in knowing that these Russian Jews will 
have American boys who may inherit the 
patriotism their fathers are learning by con- 
trasting the privileges of their adopted country 
with the deprivations imposed on them by the 
country they have left behind. 


That undertaking of the Boston Superin- 
tendent’s Union to dignify and increase Sun- 
day school offerings deserves well of the de- 
nomination. It is explained in detail on page 
945, Methodist Sunday schools last year gave 
to their missionary societies over $400,000. 
Sunday schools connected with the Episcopal 
Church gave to their foreign missionary so- 
ciety alone $100,000. Our six national socie- 
ties received from the Congregational Sunday 
schools of the country last year only a little 
over $50,000. Why this startling contrast? 


One of the Boston daily newspapers has 
lately furnished examples of the language 
used by some of our public men in prayer, 
and another has undertaken to give the words 
these men use when they swear. We sus- 
pect that in both cases the phrases were pre- 
pared in the composing-rooms. But if the 
reporters are accustomed to use as good pray- 
ers as the examples given, and to say nothing 
worse than the harmless exclamations re- 
corded, than the secular newspapers do not 
need to defend themselves against the charge 
that they are irreligious. 


When Leo XIII. died the wealth of the 
papacy was not by several millions what it 
was when he came to the throne, and the 
new pope has been investigating why. Leo 
XIII. was an aristocrat and was kindly dis- 
posed toward the Italian families of rank 
loyal to the church. To several of them he 
loaned much, and not all of it was secured. 
Reports from Kome vary as to what Pius X. 
willdo. To avoid a scandal he may permit 
high born debtors to retain capital and inter- 
est; he may insist upon interest alone; he 
may press for full payment indifferent to the 
scandal caused. 


It is said that the South has added $800,000- 
000 to its wealth within a few years solely be- 
cause of the increase in demand for cotton, 
and the higher prices at which it has sold. 
Of course most of this has gone to strengthen 
the essential and entirely commendable things 
of life. Schools, churches, homes, factories 
hare all felt the magic touch of gold. But 
some of it has gone to undermine honor, sim- 
plicity of ideals, contentment. The Biblical 
Recorder, just at hand, is disposed to agree 
with the Charlotte Observer, that North Caro- 
lina is passing through a demoralizing era of 
speculation, with the gambling habit growing 
among women as well as among men. 


An interesting illustration of the transmis- 
sion of ethical passion from one generation to 
another is found in the case of William James, 
Jr. His father, the eminent psychologist, is a 
great citizen, judged by the test of his willing- 
ness to put himself on record as favoring or 
as opposed to policies of state. He has the 
fighting instinct, the indifference to popular ap- 
proval which Herbert Spencer when he was 
here in 1882 found so wanting among us; an 
indifference, he thought, so prophetic of com- 
ing degeneration to the republic. Mr. James, 
Jr., is out with an article in the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, in which with a courage 
like his father’s, he exposes some of the eyils 
of present-day collegiate athletics. 


The number of Passive Resisters who haye 


been summoned thus far before 
courts for refusing to pay their taxes under 
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Four English Scientists of the Victorian Era 


By Rey. Daniel Evans, Cambridge 


On the pages which record the remarkable advance of science during the past fifty years the names of Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin 
and Spencer stand out in bold type. We may briefly characterize each as follows: 


Joun TYNDALL: ascientist of distinction in molecular physics. He also did original and lasting work in his scientific explana- 
tion of the nature and causes of the motion of glaciers; in his inquiries into the causes of the changing color of the ocean and the deep 
blue of the sky. In his studies on radiant heat he familiarized men with the great truth of the conservation of energy. In his ex- 
cursions into the philosophical realms and into the religious sphere he caused widespread commotion with statements which appar- 
ently suggested materialism. With faeile pen and with the power of a romanticist he did much to spread scientific knowledge. His 
passion for science and his love for our country were evidenced in his generous gift to us of the proceeds of his lecture tour in our 
land. 


Tuomas Henry Hux ey: specialist in the fields of biology and anatomy. He was a master of the scalpel and microscope, 
made discoveries that went to the bottom of things in physiology, originated new methods of scientific study, began the reconstruction 
of the classification of animals, explored nearly the whole animal world from amceba to man, and in the work of classification stands 
second only to Cuvier. He was a popularizer of the truths of science, a champion of the right of science to a high place in education, 
a disturber of the self-complacent ecclesiastical world, a knight errant fighting many hard battles for truth with the Philistines and 
obscurantists of his day, ‘‘a spotless Galahad of intellectual integrity,”’ a smiter of all humbugs, tolerant of everything but lies, de- 
yoted to truth with all his soul, and, withal, a gentle human being with a warm heart. 


CHARLES DARWIN: the scientist par excellence, pre-eminently the specialist, the patient investigator of biological facts. He — 
was the discoverer of the place and power of natural selection in the transformation of species. What Lyell did in the sphere of 
geology in discovering the forces now at work which produced the earth’s crust, Darwin did in the sphere of life. In the selective 
human agencies now operative in the breeding of horses, cattle and birds, and in the culture of fruit and flowers, he found the clew 
to the agency of natural selection operative in all ages, securing the survival of favored individuals in the struggle for existence, 
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These four scientists were friends in their days upon the earth, and now when they are dead they should not be separated in 
Though dead they still speak to us of the greatness of truth, and proclaim their faith that it and 
Wisdom is justified in these four of her children. 


our memory, gratitude and honor. 
it alone will prevail. 


and producing the whole successive series of living forms. 
and it ranks him as one of the greatest scientists of the world. 


HERBERT SPENCER: the philosopher of the sciences. 


and the manifold truths of modern knowledge. 
showed how the very universe from star dust to man evolves in’accordance with law. 

Great as the philosopher of the sciences, he was heroic as a student, audacious in the all-comprehensiveness of his conception, 
persistent in his large pursuits in spite of ill health, undeterred by obstacles almost insurmountable, not diverted by the 
antagonisms of his enemies, unswerving in his orbit when fame brought him the applause of the people, renouncing many of the 
| supreme blessings of life that he might attain the prize of the high calling of his great intellectual interests. 


This was his great and original contribution to the doctrine of evolution, 


In an age when statesmen were organizing the different and separate 
states into republics and consolidating colonies into empires, when the captains of industry were combining their competing plants 
and consolidating their separate interests, there came this man with the genius for organizing the various departments of science 
He was the formulator of the great law of evolution. His distinction is that he has 


the new Education Act in England is 6,772. 
Among them are several clergymen who have 
been sent to prison. Public¢ opinion, says the 
Liberal leader, Mr. Asquith, is rapidly becom- 
ing dominant that sectarian strife shall end, 
and people are making up their minds “ first 
to see that provision is made for an effective 
edueation being brought within the reach of 
every English child, and secondly to see that 
a public service carried on at the public cost 
shall be conducted in accordance with that 
method of representative popular control 
which we in this country are in the habit of 
applying wherever money taken from the 
people’s pockets is expended for the people’s 
benefit.” 


It seems only a little while since we were 
welcoming Dr. F. E. Clark home from an ex- 
tended tour, but soon Godspeeds will be in 
order again in view of his projected trip to 
Australasia. He expects to sail from San 
Francisco Dee. 31, stopping a day in Honolulu 
and touching next at the Samoan Islands, 
where there are a number of Endeavor Sucie- 
ties. He is due at Auckland, New Zealand, 
Jan. 20, where a vigorous month’s campaign 
has been planned with meetings at the large 
centers. After a brief stop in Tasmania he 
will push on to Sidney, Brisbane, Melbourne 
and other important cities in Australia. 
Thence he will sail in April for England, stop- 
ping possibly for a few days in South Africa, 
and reaching London May 20, in season for 
the great British Endeavor convention, which 
promises to be one of the largest ever held. 
Before returning to America late in June he 
will visit Sweden and France. Dr. Clark is 
getting a record fully equal to that of the 
Apostie Paul as respects missionary journey- 
ings and like him he leaves a blessing where- 
ever he goes. 


In and Around Boston 


A Pastor of Greater Boston Called to Turkey 


It is rather unusual for an Armenian who 
has found a place to work in this country to 
desire to return to his own land and people. 
But the pastor of the Clarendon Hills Con- 
gregational’church is an exception. He is a 
graduate of Robert College and came to Amer- 
ica to continue his studies with the purpose 
to return. Hegraduated from Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary and for the past five years 
has held his present pastorate. Now he has 
accepted a call to be his father’s successor as 
pastor of the evangelical Armenian church 
in Constantinople. His father. was a greatly 
respected and useful minister, and we learn 
from Dr. J. L. Barton, President Tracy of 
Anatolia College, Marsovan, and others who 
know the field that Mr. Schmavonian’s op- 
portunity is a large one, while his ministerial 
associates in this country speak confidently of 
his fitness for it. As his salary has been only 
$800 per year and is to be about the same in 
his new field, his friends hope to secure for 
him a sum sufficient to move his family and 
goods to Constantinople. Rev. Dr. Henry N. 
Hoyt of Hyde Park receives contributions for 
this purpose. 


Christmas in the Tenement 


There are Christmas trees at the club, 
settlement, Salvation Army barracks and 
Sunday school, but not one of these takes 
the place of the Christmas. tree at home. 
And because the residents connected with the 
South End House of Boston who have the hap- 
piness of the tenement buy and girl at heart 
realize this they are trying more and more to 
make Christmas a day when here as elsewhere 
the families shall enjoy the day together in 


their own rooms. It requires loving tact to 
compass this, but the measure of the success 
of the settlement ideal lies in the sympathetic 
intimacy established between the residents 
and their neighbors. 

Each resident has her own friends and she 
begins to lay her plans weeks before hand. 
She takes the eldest boy or girl of the family 
into her confidence. Together they go down 
town and choose little remembrances for 
father, mother, sisters and brothers. Then 
come the weeks of important secrecy, the 
evenings when they wrap and label the gifts. 
The trimming of the little tree is an event in 
which all the family take part. a4 

On the night of nights a real Santa Claus, 
white-whiskered, rotund and jolly, finds his 
way in a charmingly mysterious fashion to 
each one of these blazing trees, sings his song, 
makes his jest and passes on. 

Sometimes when the families are small, two 
or three celebrate together, but always the 
home spirit is dominant. As for the resident 
she is there as a friend and a em aet = 
loves and is loved. 


Perfecting Puritanism by 


Rey. Daniel Evans gave a carefully pre- 
pared paper at the Monday Ministers’ : 
upon this seasonable topic. It wasa 
for the man who mourns the present ¢ ' 
exalts the good old days, as well as for those 
who have cut out the Puritan era from their 
histories. Considering Erasmus, f 
Calvin as supplying the background, the 

of Puritanism was analyzed, and its 
in men, Church and State graphically por- 
trayed. The perfecting of this force is the 
task of our age. It should be emancipated 
from its body of death, fleeing its Calvinism, 
its ecclesiasticism and its Sabbatarianism. _ 
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The Hymn from Heaven 


Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men in whom he is well 
pleased, 

Thus did the heavenly messengers sing 
to the wondering shepherds, in announc- 
ing the birth of Bethlehem’s babe. 

Did the inhabitants of heaven enjoy be- 
ing sent with messages to this earth? 
Often it must have seemed like going 
from a bright, peaceful home into the 
cold night with its black rain and boister- 
ous wind. To plunge, even for a moment, 
into earth’s sin-polluted, sorrow-laden at- 
mosphere, must have made them shrink. 
As we turn the pages of the Bible we see 
them performing their errands faithfully, 
but never with song. How could they 
sing, for in almost every case their task 
was grievous, or their visit unappreciated. 

Notice how they are pictured : Cherubim 
must stand in Eden as guards against the 
guilty Adam and Eve whose punishment 
was banishment; angels hastening to 
warn Lot are threatened with indignities ; 
one with drawn sword checks Balaam in 
his journey and compels him to utter mes- 
sages distasteful to him; another found 
his word doubted by Gideon ; while still an- 
other must write on the wall the ominous 
words, ‘Thou art weighed in the balances 
and art found wanting ’’—not altogether 
joyful experiences, these. 

The heavenly heralds were too heavy- 
hearted to sing on earth; until they came 
to tell the birth of the manger babe, the 
Prince of Peace. Now their hearts are 


lightened; now it is easy for them to 
burst into rapturous song, and for the first 


By Rey. Edwin Hallock Byington 


time in long centuries the angels felt like 
singing as they came to earth. 

Who constituted this celestial choir? 
Angels, seraphim, cherubim. Was that 
all? The Scripture says: ‘‘ And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host praising God.’’ To the 
Mount of Transfiguration came Moses and 
Elijah and spake of Christ’s death. May 
we not suppose that when the words con- 
cerned his birth, others of those who on 
earth had served the Lord may have come 
as part of that heavenly host? -I love to 
picture in that celestial choir the sweet 
singers of old—Miriam, timbrel in hand, 
chanting a victory wrought, not by wrath- 
ful billows but by redeeming love; Deb- 
orah, rejoicing now not in the death Jael 
accomplished with hammer and nail, but 
in the life Mary gave humanity in the 
lowly manger; Jephthah’s daughter, the 
echo of whose music now was to be not 
death but life; Hannah, rejoicing more 
than at Samuel’s birth and singing, ‘‘ Unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given”’; 
and. David, his mighty soul moved to 
supernal ecstacy, his celestial harp inspir- 
ing cherubim and seraphim, as he sang 
the song of David’s Sonand David’s Lord. 
In amultitude of the heavenly host, there 
must have been room for these. And 
would they have been content to tarry 
behind, and would the angels have said 
them nay? Surely not. 

This hymn from heaven had two verses. 
The theme of the first verse was what 
this birth would bring to heaven, ‘‘Glory 
to God in the highest.’”” Weusually limit 


our thoughts of Christ’s work to what he 
accomplished on earth; but his incarnate 
ministry changed heaven as well. Earth 
is not what it was before Christ’s inearna- 
tion: heaven is not what it was before 
his earthly life. He wrought the trans- 
formation of heaven as well as the refor- 
mation of earth. That incarnate life filled 
heaven with a new and radiant glory, such 
as the angels never had seen, such as had 
not shone in all the eternities. Artists 
frequently paint the star of the East with 
all its rays streaming down to the earth, 
but such is an imperfect representation, 
for its rays of light streamed into heayen 
as well. 

Consider the glory revealed ‘‘in the 
highest’’ by Christ’s incarnation and re- 
demptive work. The glory of God’s maj- 
esty had been shining since eternity: the 
glory of his creatorship had blazed into. 
dazzling splendor with the first creative 
word: the glory of his sovereign reign 
over men and angels long had been 
manifest; and the divine love had been 
glowing in the countless gifts of his proy- 
idence. But Christ once said, ‘‘ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.’”’ The 
greatest glory is that radiating from sac- 
rificial love. This now was revealed in - 
the highest. The splendor of a divine 
sacrificial lovenow broke from the.throne: 
of God, flashed from dome to dome, and 
leaped from arch to arch. 

The redemptive passion always had 
been in the divine heart, but now it was. 
revealedin fullness. Atlast was disclosed 
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in heaven, by this life on earth, 
heaven’s greatest glory. Now 
also was assured the glory of the 
Lamb. The Son had a glory with 
the Father before the world was, 
but he was to return with a new 
glory. Weare taught plainly that 
the splendor of Christ’s enthrone- 
ment after his incarnation was 
due not only to his sonship, but 
to the experiences of his incarnate 
existence. He was to change 
heaven by brightening it with 
what it never had known, the 
glory of a Redeemer. 

As weread Revelation’s account 
of heaven, there is apparent a tri- 
umphant tone, because of victory 
over sin and sorrow, over death 
and the grave, a conqueror’s song. 
There is manifest also a tone of 
gratitude, appreciation of a de- 
liverance wrought, the song of 
salvation. The glory of this tri- 
umph and of this gratitude were 
made possible by this birth in 
Bethlehem; without which this 
triumphant temper, this gladness 
of gratitude would have been im- 
possible ‘‘in the highest.”’ 

Think over the figurative ex- 
pressions, the mansions Christ 
has gone to prepare, the jewels 
gathered by the Master, pillars 
in the temple of our God. Picture the 
countless throng of the white-robed, the 
palms waving like the myriad leaves of 
a mighty forest, and listen to the song, 
the new song, with its glad volume that 
makes the vaults of heaven ring. 

All this glorification and enrichment of 
heaven flowed from Bethlehem’s manger. 


is 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 27.—Jan. 2. An Optimist’s Mis- 
sionary Meeting. Isa. 60: 1-5. 

What would a pessimist’s missionary meet- 
ing be like? Probably pessimists wouldn’t 
hold any. It would be a contradiction of 
terms. Did you ever know a thorough-going 
believer in, or worker for missions who was a 
pessimist? The croakers and the grumblers 
are not the persons who go to the front and 
take their places on the firing line. They are 
not the persons at home who proclaim firmly 
yet modestly their belief in missions and try 
to infuse into their sluggish fellow-Christians 
the same enthusiasm. Talk with one, and 
while he may confess that it is hard work to 
get a mission study class in his church or 
secure a large attendance upon missionary 
meetings, he will tell you that he has not lost 
heart touching the great movement itself. Or 
talk with the average returned missionary 
and you will find that his only discouragement 
arrives from the problems created by his very 
successes and his inability to enter the doors 
of opportunity about him. 


The statistical argument may be adduced to 
buttress hope. The present fruitage of be- 
tween four and five millions of native com- 
municants and adherents may not seem large 
compared with the billion and a half of people 
now living on the face of the globe, but at the 
end of the third Christian century there were 
not as many nominal Christians. in ‘all the 
world as there are today actual Protestant 
converts and adherefits from other faiths: 
There are districts in India where the popula- 
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Marvelous the changes wrought in heaven 
by the redemption. Possibly they are 
greater, certainly more enduring, than 
those accomplished on earth. What won- 
der that the heavenly hymn began with 
“Glory to God in the highest.’’ 

Their second verse was concerning 
‘‘peace on earth.’”’ Wonderful must be 


native Christians are increasing at the rate of 
fifty per cent. 


But figures do not begin to tell the story. 
Of course it does mean much that there are 
today in India 400,000 professing Christians 
in Japan perhaps 40,000, in China over 100,000. 
If each of these converts wins one or if some 
of them like Paul, or Paton, or Moody, win 
scores, the rate of advance during the next 
century will be much more rapid. But no 
figures can tell how Christianity is permeat- 
ing the life of distant countries, elevating the 
moral standard, lifting women to the place 
where she ought habitually to dwell, doing 
away with old and uwnwholesome customs, 
changing social ideals, affecting the laws and 
coloring the entire social fabric. Japan is a 
remarkable illustration of a fairly Christian- 
ized country, even though not more than one 
in a thousand of its inhabitants is a professing 
Christian. When the late Maltbie Babcock 
made his last trip to the Orient he referred to 
the great structural and molecular changes 
going on in the Orient as a result of missions. 


The very genius of Christianity presupposes 
triumph. It was never meant to be confined 
to one region or one race. It leaps from con- 
tinent to continent. It is self-propagating. 
It is the best thing in the way of a religion 
that the world has ever seen. It meets, as no 
other religious system does, the universal in- 
stincts of the human heart in every clime. It 
has tremendous power of adaptation but its 
vitality is unimpaired from age to age. 


And if you want anything more to make you 
exultant touching this matter of missions, get 
down to the roots of your own Christian life 
and think what a precious possession your 
own religionis. When one takes the dimen- 


tian is making no perceptible gain, where the,sions ef-his own faith squarely and thoroughly 
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peace, if angels thus characterize 
Christ’s gift to earth. It must be 
more than the mere absence of 
strife, more than the calm of a 
cloudless sky, of an unruffled sea; 
something different from these. . 
Christ said, ‘‘My peace I give 
unto you,’’ the peace of a man 
who had not where to lay his 
head, the peace of the one who 
was betrayed, denied, misjudged, 
scorned, scourged, rejected, eruci- 
fied. See the gull soaring serenely 
beneath the tempest clouds, or 
floating with folded wings on the 
billows of the turbulent ocean; 
there is a picture of peace. It 
is not a matter of surroundings, 
but of the spirit within. 

Paul caught the echo of this 
song, and opens every one of his 
epistles with reference’ to peace, 
which, with grace, forms the 
golden thread of two strands, 
which binds his epistles with their 
varying emphasis on different 
truths. And singing with Silas 
in prison, he exemplified it. 

Peace is peculiarly a heavenly - 
gift; the world cannot give it, 
the world cannot take it away; 
it is the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding. Peace 
for those in whom he is well 
pleased. We must make ready to re- 
ceive it, but after all it is not one of 
the earnings of life, but a gift from our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Hast thou this peace 
in all fullness; then art thou well sup- 
plied. Dost thou lack it; then art thou 
poor indeed, even though thou seemest 
rich, 


and realizes its worth to him, he then becomes 
most hopeful regarding its universal spread. 


Christmas Carol 
When Christ in Bethlehem was born, 
The winter night seemed rosy morn; 
So bright the stars men thought ’twas day— 
The world in golden beauty lay; 
And yet one star in splendor there, 


Than all the rest more heavenly fair, 
The Magi to the manger drew. 


Then holy peace o’er all the earth, 
Proclaimed the blessed Saviour’s birth; 
Together lamb and lion fed; 

Calf, wolf, and bear were gently led 

By little children; leopards lay 

Beside the timid kids all day; 

There, fangless, basked the serpents too. 


As shepherds watched their flocks by night, 

Bright angels from the world of light, 

With music filled the trembling air, 

And God himself seemed everywhere. 

“ Be not afraid,” they cried, “ for see! 

It is God’s holy Jubilee, 

With peace on earth, good will to you!’” 
—Frederic Rowland Marvin, From the Italian. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 20-26. Christmas Giving and 

Receiving. Acts 30: 35; John 3: 11-18, 

The gift festival. Its origin; God's gift to man. 
Its celebration; man’s gift toman. Its perfect ful- 
fillment; man’s gift to God. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 916.) 


Life is not so short but there is always time 


for courtesy.—Emerson. -—— .— 
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PART Ti. 


“Already it was dark, but the courtier 
sped wpon his errand and before the fifth 
hour of the night, the seventy were 
seated on the great divan that sweeps 
round the hall, the high priest in the 
midst, and at either end a scribe. 

““Let the king know,’ said the high 
priest, ‘that we await his com- 
mand.’ So I ran to carry the 
message; and the monarch, rising 
on his elbow from the couch where 
he was tossing, pointed me to a 
parchment lying on a table near, 
whereon these words were writ- 
ten: ‘The king will know where 
the Christ is to be born.’ With 
the mandate I hastened to the 
Hall of Counsel, and the high 
priest read the message. One af- 
ter another of the doctors and the 
elders quickly said: ‘It is Bethle- 
hem of Judah.’ And the scribe, 
at the order of the high priest 
wrote upon the king’s parchment 
the word of the prophet: ‘And 
thou, Bethlehem, land of Judah, 
art in no wise least among the 
princes of Judah; for out of thee 
shall come forth a governor which 
shall be shepherd of my people 
Israel.’ This I was bidden to carry 
to the king. He caught it from 
my hand and scanned it eagerly; 
then bade me return and say that 
the king’s desire was granted and 
that the council was free to go. 
Lighting their torches and their 
lanterns the seventy departed to 
their homes and all was still. 

“Tt was the noon of;night when 
they went forth, and I sought my 
couch but found no sleep. My 
mind was- filled with the strange 
things that I had seen and heard, 
and I was pondering the answer of 
the Sanhedrin, and putting with it 
something that had happened not 
many days before. For one morn- 
ing, my father had sent me upon 
an errand to my grandmother 
Anna, whom they call the proph- 
etess and whose days were spent 
in the temple; and while I stood 
by her side there came into the 
court a venerable man followed 
by a young woman with a beauti- 
ful face, who bore in her arms a 
baby with large, wondering eyes. 
My grandmother turned suddenly, and 
stood silent for a moment before the 
mother, looking into the face of the child, 
who smiled upon her. ‘Thanks be toGod!’ 
she cried. ‘If the spirit of wisdom have 
not departed from me, and if the sight of 
my old eyes deceive me not, this is He 
who shall redeem Israel!’ The people 
gathered about to hear the word of the 
prophetess, and the mother’s face kindled 


BY 


with a strange light but she spake no 
word. I heard them call the man Joseph, 
and his wife Mary; and I knew that a 
husband and wife bearing that name 
were sojourning in the house of a kins- 
man of mine on the hill of old Bethlehem. 
As I drew near to my grandmother, who 
had taken the baby from his mother’s 
arms, he stretched forth his soft hand 


“ Up, and get thee far hence” 


and laid it on my cheek, looking down at 
me so wistfully that my heart went out 
to him as never before to any baby. 
‘What is his name?’ I asked his mother. 
‘His name is Jesus,’ she answered gently ; 
and one who stood near answered, ‘God 
grant that he may become indeed the 
Saviour of his people.’ 

“Tt was of this that I was thinking as 
1 lay upon the couch, after the council 
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had departed. I couldfnot rid my mind of 
the belief that the PrinceZand Saviour, so 
long awaited, had come at last, and was 
now a babe in Bethlehem. And I knew 
that the wicked king would find him, if 
he could, and destroy him. At length I 
slept a troubled sleep, but not for long, 
for in the early dawn the courtier who 
had brought the tidings to Herod came to 
waken me. 

«««Samuel,’ he said, ‘thou arta 
trusty lad; arise and go down to 
the Khan on the north side of the 
Tyropeon near the Damascus 
Gate, and say to the three Magians 
of whom thou hast heard that the 
king desirest their presence, and 
bids them come at once, and 
secretly, as they may, for the 
matter demandeth both haste and 
privacy,’ So I arose and went, and 
found the Magians and brought 
them to the king. Now again it 
was the fox and not the wolf that 
I saw in the royal apparel. 

““Ye seek the new-born king 
of the Jews?’ he questioned. 

“«Thou-hast speken truth, my 
lord the king.’ 

“TY, too, would find him. What 
sign of his appearing have ye 
seen?’ 

“<The star that heralds the com- 
ing of a great king hath arisen; 
following its light we have come 
hither.’ 

‘** When did the star arise?’ 

«Tt is now fifty days since first 
we saw it.’ 

***Go search for him in the City 
of David,’ whispered the king in 
a voice that hissed; ‘andif ye find 
him, come again and bring me 
word that I may go and worship 
him also.’ 

“The wise men looked at one 
another and were silent; bowing 
low they departed from the royal 
presence. 

“All the day my heart was 
beating fast and my thoughts 
were tossed about like leaves in 
the wind of autumn. That tle 
Magians would find the beautiful 
babe I did not doubt; would they 
return and tell the king? I trusted 
they would not. But even if they 
came not back, I knew that the 
tyrant would not rest until he had 
found the babe and had slain him. 
As the night drew on my head was like 
to burst with anxious dread. I begged 
my father to let me go forth unto the 
air; and J walked swiftly from the palace, 
down through the Upper City and across 
the bridge that leads to the temple. The 
Court of the Israelites was open and 
lamps burned dimly here and there; the 
sacred place was cool and quiet; I cast 
myself upon a bench in the shadow of a 


pillar and tried to bring together the hap- 
penings of the hours just past. While 
there I mused, and prayed, for I needed 
light, it came to me, as in a flash, that I 
must go to Bethlehem. I heard no voice, 
as did Samuel of old; but I was no less 
certain than I knew God’s will. I rose 
and went forth into the night, passed 
quickly down to the Joppa Gate, and 
soon was speeding away to the south. 
It was moonlight and the way was not 
strange. I had often trodden it; for my 
kinsman, Elias, at whose house Joseph 
and Mary were sojourning, was near and 
dear to me, and were often passing to and 
fro, There were no noises save the low- 
ing of kine, and the bleating of sheep in 
distant pastures; now and then a night- 
bird flitted across my way. The forty 
furlongs were soon passed, and I found 
myself toiling up the hill through the 
terraced vineyards, and standing at length, 
before my kinsman’s house. For a mo- 
ment I paused at the outer gate to frame 
my speech, then knocked, not too loudly, 
and Elias came forth. 

***Samuel, my son, what has brought 
thee hither in the dead of night?’ he 
demanded. 

“*Wush,’ I answered. ‘Is Joseph of 
Nazareth here, with Mary his wife, and 
the beautiful child ?”’ 

*«* Vea,’ he answered ; 
thou with them ?’ 

***T would speak with Joseph.’ 

“© *T will call him,’ 

***Nay, I must go to him. And no one 
must know; he must not know who I am 
or whence I came. My life might pay the 
forfeit.’ 

**«Thou art a wise lad,’ answered Elias; 
‘let it be as thou wilt. In the inner court 
thou shalt find them sleeping, The lamp 
burns low.’ 

**T passed into the court and stood at 
the portal of their sleeping-room, before 
which hung a curtain, which I parted 
softly, looking in. The old man lay upon 
the divan, with folded arms; the mother 
on a couch near by, with her baby on her 
breast. In the dim light I saw their 
beautiful faces. I drew near to Joseph 
and touched his brow with my palm, 
and he opened his eyes. I was stand- 
ing over him, clad in my white linen 
tunic, bareheaded, and pale, I doubt not, 
with anxiety. The old man did not rise; 
he. seemed to know that some message 
had come to him. 

“*Up, and get thee far hence on the 
morrow,’ I whispered, ‘for Herod seeks 
the young child’s life.’ He made no an- 
swer, but gently inclined his head and 
closed his eyes for a moment, as if in 
prayer. Quickly and silently I drew back 
behind the curtain; even as its folds 
clased I saw him lifting up his head to 
look about him, but he saw me not. 

‘My kinsman besought me to lie down 
and rest but I dared not. Then he brought 
me a bowlof goat’s milk and a few barley 
cakes, and I hastily drank the milk, and 
taking the cakes in my hand, with his 
blessing upon me, ran swiftly down the 
hill, praying Peace to his house. The dawn 
was reddening the sky above the hills of 
Moab, far away to the eastward, but my 
heart was light and my limbs were fleet; 
within an hour] stood before the Joppa 
Gate, and was soon in my room in the 
palace ready with the morning light for 
the work of the day, 


‘What wouldst 
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‘“‘What happened after that you know. 
The Magians never returned to Jerusalem. 
Herod waited, chafing and raging, for a 
few days, until persuaded that they had 
mocked and eluded him, he sent assassins 
to Bethlehem to kill all the young chil- 
dren of the little city; but the blessed 
Babe was beyond his reach. This was the 
last spasm of the king’s fury. As the 
wasp dies when it loses its sting, so this 
fiendish crime was his expiring madness. 
Not long afterward he perished, and the 
land was free from his blighting dominion. 

**From my kinsman Elias I heard that 
Joseph and Mary returned by and by to 
Nazareth, where they have since been 
dwelling: from him, also, I heard of that 
beautiful Babe as he was growing up 
through childhood and youth. Wise and 
true and strong of heart was he, as men 
bare record; there were those who saw 
in him the promise of a great prophet; 
but I never saw him after that night, 
when I looked upon him sleeping, in the 
dim lamplight, upon his mother’s breast, 
until I met him this morning in the gate. 
What Nathan has told us makes me hope 
that the wise men when they went to 
Bethlehem found what they sought: that 
the King has come for whom the people 
so long have waited—a King who shall 
reign in righteousness and rule in judg- 
ment—a man who shall be as a hiding 
place from the wind, and a covert from 
the tempest; as rivers of water ina dry 
place; as the shadow of a great rock ina 
weary land.”’ 

‘But my father,’ cries Nathan, ‘‘thou 
didst not tell us whither Joseph went 
with the mother and the child, on that 
morning after you warned him,” 

““To Egypt—that was the story I heard.”’ 

‘*But what reason did he give for go- 
ing?”’ 

‘He told Elias in the morning that an 
angel had appeared to him in the night. ”’ 

“* An angel? ”’ : 

“Yea, my son. Was it not an angel? 
An angel is a messenger—a messenger of 
God—whether in the body or out of the 
body it mattereth not. That night I 
know that I was God’s messenger. So 
men might often be, if they were ready to 
run when they are sent.’’ 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL, HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 11 


Mrs. James L, Hill presided. Mrs. Lyman 
Baird and Miss Wingate of Chicago, repre- 
senting W. B. M. I., were warmly welcomed, 
bringing into close touch with this company 
in Pilgrim Hall the other group gathered at 
the same hour in the rooms cf the Board of 
the Interior, united by a strong bond of faith, 
purpose and effort in a common cause. Miss 
Matthews of Auburndale, who goes soon to 
Mexicoas their missionary, is a new link in the 
chain that connects the two boards, and the 
missionaries in Cesarea mentioned in the cal- 
endar for the week also represent both boards. 

Miss Closson, recently of the girls’ school at 
Talas, which belongs to Cesarea station, told 
of a spiritual awakening reported in recent 
letters and of the thirty-eight preaching places 
where service is held every Sunday and special 
services in addition. Dr. and Mrs, Farns- 
worth who have returned to this country are 
much missed by the people among whom so 
large a part of their lives has been spent. 
Those who are now in the field find their 
hands more than full with the work which 
offers enlarging opportunities. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Dee. 20, Sunday. No Other Gospel.—Gal. 1s 
1-10, 
‘*No other good news.” ‘There is a distine- 

tion in religion between what suits and what 

pleases man. 
crucified suited man’s need; a Christianity 
with the offense of the cross eliminated pleases 
men, though it cannot help their need. ‘We 
receive all from Christ, that we may work it 

out into a Christlike career. With the di- 

luters and perverters of the gospel Paul was 

righteously indignant. Note the initial em- 
phasis on the sacrifice of Christ as the Fa- 
ther’s will. 

Dec. 21. Pauil’s Conversion.—Gal. 1: 11-23. 
The note of Paul’s authority is that he de- 

rived it directly from Christ. ‘“‘It pleased 
God to reveal his Son in me.’’ This is the 
heart of the matter with all of us. We are 
led to Christ by the witness of testimony or 
by the authority of teachers, but our life is 
derived from him and is independent of inter- 
mediaries. But Paul’s independence did not 
exclude co-operation. We are born from 
above (John 3: 4, margin) but we are born 
tion the family of the children of God. 


Dee. 22. Resisting the Judaizers.—G@al. 2: 1-11. 

Humanly speaking Christianity had the 
narrowest of escapes from becoming a mere 
Jewish sect. These troublers of the Galatian 
church were blindly trying to make it so. 
Note that the first of these Jerusalem pillars 
was not a member of the twelve, but James 
the Lord’s brother, who in his lifetime had 
not believed in him. It would be of the high- 
est interest to know how Jesus revealed him- 
self to this unbelieving brother and made him 
a pillar of the church. 


Dec. 23. Living through Christ.—Gal. 2: 11-21. 

We must always watch. Even after his ex- 
perience with Cornelius Peter was led astray. 
Note again that the heart of the question for 
Paul is the sacrifice of Christ which super- 
sedes the old way of an impossible obedience. 
It is not that righteousness is transferred— 
that could not be without a merging of indi- 
vidualities, but Christ by the cross opened a 
new and possible way toward righteousness. 


Dee. 24. Christian Freedom.—Gal, 5: 1, 13-25. 

Freedom is the test as well as the glory of 
Christians. It is so in all the ways of life. 
Leisure is a great test of men. The use a 
man makes of evenings and vacations is likely 
to show and determine what stuff he is made 
of. Freedom is sifting Americans. It has 
sifted and is still sifting American Negroes. 
To walk by the Spirit is to walk away from 
the perils of our Christian freedom. 


Dec. 25. Christmas Day—The Anes feng. —- 

Luke 2: 1-20. 

This is not a general, but an individual 
peace. It is no contradiction of Christ’s 
prophecy of tribulation, but a foreshadowing 
of his ‘‘ Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you.” The Christian’s portion—his 
best Christmas gift—is peace of heart in the 
midst of the necessary troubles of the world. 
But it is also the peace of a family into which 
all men are invited. Many who would find it 
hard to spend a lonely Christmas, are tempted 
to imagine Christ without in the same thought — 
remembering his brotherhood. So Mary and 
his brothers came to take him from the world’s 


service back to their own narrow “ 


Dec. 26. Sowing and Reonng fe, 8 

Every one of us is building in 
world. Make that commonplace sé 
your own soul that it will affect wishes 
and your choices. Now all is hidden in ¢ 
mist, some day the real building of our liv 
will be visible to every one. Note) 
siderate gentleness in disciplineand his 
of heart in personal greetings. , 


Paul’s good news of Christ 
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How the Christ Child Came to Jimtown 


__ The sharp crack of pistol shots broke across 
the still, cold night and with an impatient 
movement the Jimtown parson threw his book 
on the table and leaned toward the fire, resting 
his moody face between his hands. It was 
Christmas Eve and he was reading the Christ- 
mas Carol, but the story seemed to deepen 
his unrest. ‘‘It was too simple in those 
days,” he muttered; for the curse was on him, 
the night was rife with fancies and memories 
of other days, vivid and alluring, crowded in 
upon him. 

The pine knots in the deep fireplace burned 
furiously, and the red flame rushing up the 
wide-throated chimney sang low of love and 
grief. 

A muffled knock roused him, but before he 

could answer it, a burly black-whiskered 
man entered. ‘*Hell’s been raised down at 
Soapy’s, Parson,’’ he said, ‘“‘an’ they want 
ye.” And stamping off the snow he walked 
to the fire, holding out his 
hands to the warm blaze, 
while the parson put on his 
aretics and took down his 
heavy ulster. He stopped to 
throw another log on the fire, 
then together they went out, 
the short man leading. It was 
bitter cold. The hills and 
somber divide were draped 
and choked with snow. 
Through the velvet canopy 
which stretched over the 
shadowy peaks the glittering 
stars receded to the outposts 
of creation, while the low 
hanging planets throbbed 
with fire. Just across the 
gulch Mammoth Mountain 
rolled up and touched the 
sky, its vast white flank re- 
flecting their pale beams and 
the first faint light of the 
rising moon ran along its 
timbered crest. A few hun- 
dred feet below, lost in the 
lonely hills, the camp swung 
its arc lamps in a pool of 
darkness. The parson’s com- 
panion hurried down the trail, 
and the parson followed after. -At the foot 
of the mesa the trail ran under a snow- 
burdened pine and as the burly man passed 
it a woman stepped out from its shadow and 
fell in behind him. She walked easily through 
the snow and the parson noted the graceful 
outlines of her figure. 

A gust of foul, hot air rushed into the faces 
of the three as Burns opened the door and they 
entered Soapy Smith’s Saloon. The pine 
branches with which the room was profusely 
decorated were the visible sign of the season, 
without which the men gathered there would 

“have experienced a feeling of deprivation. 

For it was Christmas that had drawn them 

from the hills and the lonely gulches. 

Men were present who in three months’ 
time had net seen a human face, their sole 
companion being a dog or a burro; and up 
from their subterranean haunts the miners 
had come, eager, human, to have a good social 
time and to spend all their money in having 
it. ‘Spectacular cowboys from the valley 
clumped around with big clanking spurs, 
chaps, sombreros and uncut hair. “ Bad 
men who carried their “‘ guns” conspicuously 
and looked “bad,” quiet desperadoes, gam- 
blers, lawyers, business men, renegade preach- 
ers, honest men, rascals, sharpers, clods and 

simpletons, all yielding to an imperative im- 

had come together to rejoice in the name 
of Christmas; and when the crowd parted to 
admit the new comers the parson saw the 
scared faces of the painted women who were 


By Rev. W. T. Patchell, San Jose, California 


huddled at the doors of the dance hall which 
opened off the saloon. 

On the floor lay a man in his shirt sleeves, 
his head pillowed on his own rolled up coat, 
while from a hole in his side the blood van 
over the floor and settled in a pool that darkly 
reflected the glow of the red-hot stove. The 
doctor was bending over him, and with some 
impatience the wounded man said, ‘“ Well, 
Allen, what is it?’ 

The doctor straightened up, and, speaking to 
the parson rather than to the man or woman, 
said quietly, ‘‘ He’ll die very soon.”’ 


her fair hair tossed in curls. Yet, in her 
free, long-limbed movements, and the direct 
gaze with which she swept the scene, there 
was audacity; while the look which crept into 
her face as she glanced from one to another 
of the circle seemed to belong to the future, 
as for an instant the baby eyes grew old and 
very sad. She stood perfectly still, however 
and the woman, gasping, said, ‘I’m ready,” 

“Hugh, wilt thou take this woman to be 
thy wedded wife? ”’ 

“Yes,” he answered hoarsely, without tak- 
ing his eyes off the child. 

“Margaret, wilt thou take this man to be 
thy wedded husband?” 

Without removing her eyes from the par- 
son’s face she whispered, ‘‘ Yes,”’ * 

““T, therefore, by the authority vested in me 
by the commonwealth, declare you to be law- 
fully married, husband and wife, to which 
may God add his blessing. Amen.” The par- 
son’s voice intoned across the 
waiting crowd, holding them 
very quiet. 

Then, simply, the parson 
opened a small, flexible Tes- 
tament and began to read: 


And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over 
their flock by night. 

And lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them; and they 
were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto 
them, Fear not: for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to 
all peuple. 

For unto youis born this day 
in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. 


“The night was rife with fancies’’ 


“© You’re sure of that?’? The wounded man 
spoke harshly. 

‘* Yes,’ answered the doctor, looking down 
at theman. ‘‘It’sa dead sure thing, Ogilvie,”’ 
and a curious note of sympathy came into his 
voice. 

The silence was unbroken save by the sput- 
tering are lamps, which threw a ghastly glare 
over the scene. The parson, who was watch- 
ing the crowd, suddenly stepped forward, with 
upraised hand, for it made an almost imper- 
ceptible movement toward a white-haired, boy- 
ish looking fellow who was bound to a chair by 
alariat. The sheriff drew his big 44, and over 
the effeminate face of his prisoner crept an 
ugly sneer and his pale eyes flashed contempt 
and hatred. 

But the man on the floor spoke, ‘* Parson, 
we want you to marry us, and the doctor says 
you’ll have to hurry.”’ He laughed recklessly. 
A spasm of pain wrenched him, When it was 
passed, he turned to the woman, ‘Are you 
ready, Margaret? ”’ 

She stood as if frozen; the rich color in her 
face receded. She tried to speak but was un- 
able to make-any sound. The man’s breath 
was coming hard—it sounded like death. 

Just then at the lower end of the room there 
was a stir. The crowd parted, and down 
through the lane thus formed came a girl of 
eight or nine years. She had come from the 
upper rooms, and over her nightdress was 
thrown a warm blue robe which she held 
closely, and above -her sweet, childish face 


And this shall be a sign 
unto you; Ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising 
God, and saying— 


as he read the matchless words his voice deep 
ened and thrilled with feeling, his lithe body 
swayed, and with a ery of exultant convic- 
tion which carried to every heart he almost 
chanted the words: 


Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men in whom he 
is well pleased. 


And his listeners were confounded because 
that each one heard the word in his own 
tongue in his own language wherein he was 
born. And the Ines of the sordid saloon 
faded away and the man and the woman and 
the child and al) the rough men were out in 
the white night, under the frozen stars and 
down the cold heights of Mammoth came 
stealing the ravishing melody which once 
trembled across the Judean hills, and to the 
group, broken, distressed, humbled, as of 
yore, the Christ Child came. 

In memories of love he came to all, in memo- 
ries of sacrifices made and of burdens borne; 
in the piercing cry of a father: ‘*‘ Would God I 
had died for thee, my son, my son!’ in the 
silent, long night-weeping of a mother for 
the man-child whom’ she had nursed on her 
bosom, in the mystery and duminion of life 
and of death he came, swinging back the 
gates of heaven until once again the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them and they 
were sore afraid, and bearded men, strong 
and wicked, broke down and wept with sor- 
row and remorse. 
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The dying man felt it and opened his eyes 
again. The woman shrank piteously before 
them. 

“Will you let the little one kiss me?’’ he 
said softly toher. ‘* Right and wrong are all 
mixed up, Margaret; I can’t straighten out 
anything now.’”’ He stopped.to gain control 
of himself. ‘‘ Burns will give you and the 
little one my half of the mine. It belongs to 
you and I can’t do anything else that is right. 
But let her kiss me, Margaret. Then perhaps 
I can believe the story of the Christ Child.” 
In his yearning was infinite pathos. 

The woman hesitated; then the white hard- 
ness went out of her face, her body relaxed 
its rigidity as with a low cry she sank by 
his side, her bowed face in her hands, sob- 
bing wildly, ‘‘ Forgive me, O forgive me, for- 
give me!” 

With a mighty effort the dying man tried to 
draw her to himself, while into his face came 
anew light. Then he held his other hand out 
toward the child. 

**Parson, will you pray for us?” his voice 
was faint. 

The parson bowed his head and immediately 
every hat was off. 

*““Q Father,’ the parson prayed, ‘ Thou 
who didst send the Christ Child, and who to- 
night dost send him once more as a token of 
love and forgiveness, we know not why thou 
art well pleased in us, for we all have sinned 
bitterly and have gone a long way from home. 
But we are tired and sorry and very lonely, 
and we want to be forgiven and helped. For- 
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“ With a low cry she sank by his mde” 


give this man who has sinned; and this 
woman, Lord, and lay thy hand upon the 
head of the little child, and hold them in thy 
love. May this hour of terrible death become 
the way of eternal life for them. Help all of 
us who stand before Thee, Our Father; and if 
on this Christmas night hearts out yonder 
are breaking for our wrong, if mothers are 
weeping sore, if wives listen through the long 
night for footsteps that never come, if little 


children like flowers lie broken by the way, 
if godly and sober fathers go down the dark 
road in stern sorrow, and O, Our Father in 
heaven, if we can relieve any of this pain, this 
night help us because of Christ who comes. 
Break the shackles of sin which bind us, the 
power of habits which destroy; conquer silly 
pride, and give us hearts forgiving and very 
tender; show us the right and help us do it, 
for we are poor, weary children who need 
Thee very much. Amen.’ 

The parson’s voice was tender and pleading. 
He had forgotten himself, and in his heart he 
carried the burden of all those who stood with 
him before God, and of all those who because 
of these suffered. 

And as he ceased speaking the crowd stood 
hushed in awe, for more searching than the 
eold of the high mountains, was the chill 
breath of the Angel of Death who passed 
through their midst. 

The parson broke the silence again, ‘‘ Men,” 
he said, “this is Christmas and we have 
heard the story of God’s gift tous. He gave 
us the best he had. He didn’t hire somebody 
to come; he came himself. We were a pretty 
hard lot to risk a little child among; but God 
took the chances, and although we crucified 
him, he gave his life willingly for us. You 
have gathered tonight for a good time, because 
itis Christmas; but the Christmas spirit ought 
to make us think for others. Isn’t there some 
one you can make happy tonight? You know 
the homes back there—a mother is there, who, 
while you enjoy yourselves, is on her knees 


before God; you can remember when as a 
little fellow you knelt beside her, your heart 
was full of Christmas and you were eager for 
the morning, but when you looked into that 
mother’s eyes you forgot everything except 
that she was praying that you might grow 
into good true manhood. O men, it’s a long 
time gone, but it is as yesterday to that old 
mother who tonight on her knees is pleading, 
pleading for her boy. Sheis thinking of you 
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as her baby boy, pure and sweet, who knelt 
at her knee. She can’t think of you as big 
and bearded and wicked, and tonight she 
doesn’t know where you are and O, her heart 
is breaking. Can’t we do something for her 
and for all the others who are suffering? 
Let’s each one send a Christmas gift to some 
one. If you’ll give me the name and address 
and the money I’ll mail it to each one with a 
message and then you will write home, too.’’ 

It was simply done: Cayuse Joe was the 
first man who stepped out, laying a handful 
of silver on the table. 

“T’m an old broken down Cayuse, Parson, 
an’ I ain’t no mother livin’; but my daughter’s 
got a leetle feller, she’s called him Joe, an’ I 
want him to think Sandy Claws is broke loose, 
so send it along.’”’ 

The next man was a stalwart miner, full- 
bearded and rough in appearance, but his deep 
voice trembled as he said quietly: ‘* I swore to 
God I’d never make a sign, but I guess you’re 
right. You needn’t sign any name, though,” 
and he turned away hurriedly. 

*“That’s my mother you wuz talkin’ about, 
Parson,’ and Big John who drove the Bach- 
elor Stage up over the wildest bit of road in 
the Rockies, broke down and blubbered. 
** She doesn’t know where I am, an’ hasn’t fer 
ten years.’”’ And he drew his coat sleeve across 
his grizzled face, then suddenly stood erect, 
looking around with a flash of fire in his eyes; 
but the other men were getting out money, 
and writing addresses, and John carefully un- 
tied the long sack in which he carried his 
wealth and dumped the heap, silver and bills, 
onto the table. 

All night long beside the roaring fire in his 
lonely cabin the Jimtown parson wrote. The 
searching cold crept stealthily in, but his 
heart was warm and peace had come to him. 
When day broke over the snow-bound camp 
a flock of white-winged messengers flew out 
across the hills, and to the distant places of 
the earth they carried hope and joy. 


A Christmas Folk-Song 


The little Jesus came to town; 

The wind blew up, the wind blew down; 
Out in the street the wind was bold; 

Now who would house Him from the cold? 


Then opened wide a stable door, 

Fair were the rushes on the floor; 

The Ox put forth a hornéd head: 

“* Come, little Lord, here make Thy bed.” 


Uprose the Sheep were folded near: 

** Thou Lamb of God, come, enter here.’’ 
He entered there to rush and reed, 

Who was the Lamb of God indeed. 


The little Jesus came to town; 

With ox and sheep He laid Him down; 

Peace to the byre, peace to the fold, 

For that they housed Him from the cold! 
—Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


A Christmas Question 


What can you give for Christmas? 
It is not the gift that’s brought, 
But the love that goes with the giving, 
The faith and the happy thought 
That fills the life with gladness 
And the eyes with unshed tears, 
That will warm the coldest winter 
Of the heart in future years. 


What can you give for Christmas? 
Just hold your tired hands still, 
For a gift that is hard of earning 
Its message does not fulfill. 
But a simple memory token 
Of love you can always send; 
That will breathe a silent greeting 
From the heart of friend to friend. 
—Annie L, Jack. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Two Indian Tales 


The American Indian has proved some- 
thing of a puzzle to our writers and his 
image in literature has often been dis- 
torted or falsely drawn. The advance 
in the sense of literary values in common 
things, together with the love of nature- 
study which characterizes our time, and 
the survival in the wilds of Canada of the 
little changed life of the aborigines have 
given new opportunity of study and char- 
acterization to our younger writers, of 
which two have availed themselves re- 
cently with notable success. 

Mr. Stewart White’s Magic Forest *is a 
nature fairy story of the most delightful 
kind. It is about a 
ehild, but not primarily 
a book for children. A 
small American boy, 
with his head full of 
imaginative pictures, 
walks out of the civil- 
ized life of the present 
century into the midst 
of an Indian environ- 
ment and travels with 
the Indians back and 
forth across the great 
Northern wilderness. 
How it happens and 
what he saw and ex- 
perienced is told with 
delightful simplicity of 
imagination and obser- 
yation. The book is 
beautifully made and 
the illustrations both in 
color and black and 
white are as fresh and 
original as they are 
closely illustrative of 
the text. 

In Mr. Fraser’s Blood 
Lilies t an Indian lad is 
the hero. It also isa 
tale ‘of the Northern . 
woods. Athis birth the | 
medicine man dreamed 
of brave deeds done in 
the month of. scarlet 
lilies, under a blood red 
moon. The story is full 
of the wild remance of 
the North and the 
pathos of a vanishing 
race., The characters 
are well drawn—perhaps the best being the 
Scotch preacher, stern of face, but tender 
of heart; and The Ugly One, mother of 
Mas-ki-sis, whose passionate love for her 
son makes her heroic. 


- — ——— 
The Celtic Twilight } 

Mr. Yeats’s presence in America as the 
protagonist of a new literary cult lends 
a special interest to this enlargement of 
his most characteristic volume. Asa col- 
lection of current or recent myths and 
legends personally gathered in Ireland 
the work has a value and charm which 
is partly psychological and partly literary. 


*The Magic Forest, by Stewart Edward White. pp. 
46. Macmillan Co. $1.50. } 

. +The Blood Lilies, by W- A. Fraser. pp- 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 3 ’ 

ra The Celtic Twilight, by W. B. ¥ eats. pp. 
+ 


millan Co. 


262. Chas: 


Mac- 


235. 


These are strange visions or imaginings 
to exist side by side with the gross ma- 
terial civilization of England. They ap- 
peal to the poetical in our thought and 
we read them with an eerie sense of shar- 
ing in forgotten race experiences. 

Out of this material, however. the 
author has drawn the theory of life and 
motives for art which he is to proclaim 
among us. The Celtic twilight is not an 
ended age of myth and legend; it is the 
present experience of a richly endowed 
race. The fairies still live; the ghosts 
are still waiking; the spiritual and de- 
monic powers still hold intercourse with 
men; the difficulty is that our senses have 
ceased to be alive to their presence and 


From Jesus of Nazareth 


“st. LUKE PAINTING THE PORTRAIT OF THE MADONNA” 


Rogier van der Weyden, 1399-1464 


responsive to their touch. To Mr. Yeats 
this borderland is the real home of art 
and the hope forits future. The world is 
full of symbols corresponding to real ex- 
periences and powers of the soul: and 
these are the proper language of art. 
Such a theory suffers from our nnac- 
quaintance with Irish names and terms 
of speech. It requires study and this its 
authorurges uponus. ‘I shall publish in 
alittle while,”’ he says, ‘“‘a big book about 
the commonwealth of faéry, and shall 
try to make it systematical and learned 
enough to buy pardon for this handful of 
dreams.”’ And again: ‘‘ Whatis literature 
but the expression of moods by the vehi- 
cle of symbol and incident? And are 
there not moods which need heaven, hell, 
purgatory and faéryland for expression, 
no less than this dilapidated earth?” 
And yet again: ‘‘I believe when I am in 


Outlook Co. 


the mood that all nature is full of people 
whom we cannot see, and that some of 
them are ugly and grotesque and some 
wicked or foolish, but very many beauti- 
ful beyond any one we have ever seen, 
and that these are not far away when we 
are walking in pleasant and quiet places.’’ 

With these fragments from Mr. Yeats’s 
literary confession of faith, we leave his 
book, suggesting that it will be an indis- 
pensable as well as interesting introduc- 
tion to his public utterances this winter. 


Books of Travel and the Wilds 


The days of exploration in wholly un- 
known lands seem numbered. Yet there 
, is still room for strange 

adventure in unfamiliar 
conditions by narrative 
of personal experiences. 
Such is the story * of a 
search in Arctic Siberia 
for gold made by Wash- 
ington B. Vanderlip and 
reported from his narra- 
tive by Homer B. Hul- 
bert. The fact that the 
story was told and the 
writing accomplished in 
Seoul, Korea, suggests 
the Asiatic flavor of 
the narrative. The ex- 
ploration began at 
Viadivostok and ex- 
tended to the north- 
eastern point of Asia, 
as well as far inland. 
It was barren of results 
so far as mining in- 
terests are concerned, 
but we are richer by its 
wealth of information 
about strange tribes and 
customs and the prob- 
lems of Russian occu- 
pation and penal settle- 
ments. Mr. Vanderlip 
is a photographer and 
shares his pictures with 
us, and there is a clear 
map of the country ex- 
plored. 

Those who love the 
wilds will be delighted 
with the spirit of Stew- 
art Edward White’s 
story of camping and 

canoeing.+t It is full of the life of the 
Candian wilderness, drawn with pen and 
pencil by loving observers out of the 
storehouse of their own experience. It is 
practical and helpful also in its counsels 
for camping and wood life. Those who 
only travel by the fireside will get lively 
glimpses of the edges of civilization and 
its pioneers and precursors as well as of 
the hardly touched Indian life of the 
great northern woods. Mr. Fogarty’s 
illustrations are wholly in the spirit of 
the text. 

The Painted Desert is the unwatered 
land of the far Southwest, with its 
strange mountains, highly-colored rocks 
and vast dry expanses of sand. Mr. 


*In Search of a Siberian Klondike, by Washington B. 


Vanderlip and Homer B. Hulbert. pp. 315. Century 
Co, $2.00 net. 
+The Forest, by Stewart Edward White. pp. 277. 


#1.50 net. 


Copyright, 10s, 

Little, Brown & Co 
the tribes which inhabit 
this region and has much that is interest- 
ing life which continues 
the beliefs and practices of a time before 
Columbus and Cortez. Much of the ma- 
terial is the result of individual investi- 
gation. It is fresh and interesting and 
set forth with the enthusiasm of a dis- 
The photographs of 
scenery and characters add to the vivid- 
ness of impression which the reader de- 
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to tell us of a 
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rives from the book. 


RELIGION 
Jesus of Nazareth, with a Chapter on the 
Christ of Art, by Wm. E. Barton, D. D. pp..558. 


Pilgrim Press. $2.50 net 
The author’s purpose of helpfulness we believe 
will be abundantly fulfilled in this popular 
life of Christ. His method appeals by distinet 
vision and liveliness of style. He often falls 
into a pleasant sermonic vein and not infre- 
quently declines difficulties in the interest of 
swift movement, while a visit to Palestine has 
enabled him to speak with eyesight knowledge 
of scenery and places. ‘The lavish illustration 
is an interesting feature. Afterthe biography 
follews a discussion of Jesus as art reveals 
him for which the illustrations range from the 
oldest to the newest sources—a rich but some- 
what undiscriminating abundance for the 
reader’s choosing. 

A Treatise of Reformation without Tarying 

for Anie, by Robert Browne Paper Cong. 

Union of England & Wales 15 cents 


The first English edition of 
tract, from an American reprint. 
inal, printed in Holland in 1582, only three 
copies are known. A sketch the autho 
precedes the tract, also a reproduction of the 
title-page to the original edition of his works. 


Browne’s famous 
Of the orig- 
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The Lesson of Love, by J. R. Miller, D. D 
276. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 65 cents net. 
In Dr. Miller’s familiar devotional andj horta- 
tory style, attractively presented by the pub- 
lishers. 


Select Notes on the International 8.{S. Les- 
sons for 1904, by Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D. D., 
and M. A. Peloubet. pp W. A. Wilde Co 


$1.25 


These notes have now attained to the thirtieth 
volume, which is equal tothe best of its prede- 
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cessors. 
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LITERARY STUDIES 


Gist of the Lesson, by R. A. Torrey 
Revell Co. 2 


A Reader’s History of American Literature, 
by Thomas Wentworth Higg and Henry 
Walcott Boynton 7. Houghton, Miflin 
& Co 

The chapters of this delightful book were in 
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singular 
experi- 


person 

of the 
ence and remem- 
brance which 
ihnarked the lec- 
tures has 
retained. By 
eliminating all 
but the most 
significant 
names, by this 
vividness of per- 
sonal recoljec- 
tion and by the 


been 


joint critical 
judgment of the 
authors there 
has resulted 
quite the most 
readable of all 
our many his- 


tories of Ameri- 
can literature. 
moto. «Db 0:0 
abounds in quot- 
able material. 
Without indors- 
ing all its judg- 
ments of value 
and proportion, we can heartily recommend 
it to our readers. Well-chosen facsimiles and 
illustrations add to its interest and value, 
and there is a usefnal biographical supplement 
which includes most of the prominent Ameri- 
can contributors to pure literature. 


Cae s - 
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Backgrounds of Literature, by Hamilton 
Wright’) Mabie. pp. 302. Outlook Co. $2.00 
het. 


A study of the natural environment and liter- 
ary conditions which affected the imagination 


and genius of several well-known authors, 
among them Emerson, Irving, Whitman, 


Scott and Guethe. It is a series of pictures, 
each author standing out prominently against 
the background of landscape and personalities 
peculiarly his own, and which, to a greater or 
less degree, made him what he was. A beau- 
tiful holiday gift, which would be appreciated 
by readers generally. 
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Poems of Tennyson, chosen and edited with 
an introduction by Henry van Dyke. pp. 343. 
Ginn & Co 


A beautiful book in which the carefully se- 
lected poems are arranged in groups as: Melo- 
dies and Pictures, Ballads, Personal and Phil- 
osophic Voems, ete. The introduction gives 
us Tennyson’s Place in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and tells of his life, his methods of work, 
and his point of view—all written with the 
sympathetic insight of one who knows and 
loves the poet. 

Songs from the Hearts of Women, by Nicho- 

las Sinith. pp. 271. A. C. MeClurg & Co., Chi- 

cago 
One hundred famous hymns with biographical 
sketches of the writers. Mr. Smith takes his 
title rather loosely, including such poems as 
Miss Barbauld’s famous lines on life. Most 
of these poems are familiar but a few will 
be novelties to most readers of the book. 


HISTORY 


Rome and the Renaissance, from the French 


of Julian Klaezko. Authorized translation, 
John Dennie. pp. 386. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50. 


The revival of architecture and learning, the 
discovery of ancient art treasures and the 
creation of new masterpieces during the pon- 
tifivate of -lulius Il. are here described in de- 
tail and with vivacity. The leading characters 
of the time, Michaelangelo, Raphael, the-fiery 
pope himself, are exceedingly lifelike, and 
the buoyancy and courage of the Renaissance 
are well conveyed. The volume is lavishly 
illustrated. 

Within the Pale, by Michael Davitt. 

A. 5. Barnes & Co. $1.20 net. 
Mr. Davitt is one of the leaders of the Irish 
national party. After the massacres of Jews 
in Kishinetf, he made a journey to Russia, and 
studied the facts for himself. In this book he 
has given us a history of the Russian Jew and 
the story from personal investigation of the 
massacres. The book is characterized by 
powerfully restrained feeling. It is in sub- 
stance a bitter indictment of Russian official- 
ism and a vivid pieture of one of the most 


pp. 800, 


terrible incid2 its in the history of the times. 
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The Story of the Revolution, 
Cabot Lodge. pp. 604. Chas. 
Sons. $38.00. 


Two volumes of the original edition are 
here printed as one. It makes not too 
large and heavy a book and with its good 
type and paper and full and rich illustra- 
tion makes a rich and satisfactory setting 
for Mr. Lodge’s spirited narrative. 


by Henry 
Seribner’s 


SHORT STORIES 


The Golden Windows, by Laura E. Rich- 

ards. pp. 123. Little, Brown & Co. 
Mrs. Richards’s book of fables deserves 
the unusual commendation that it will 
please both old and young. The reader 
must not, however, come expecting to 
find the birds and beasts of .Ksop. The 
characters are children, their elders and 
the teaching angels. Mrs. Richards has 
succeeded in imparting suggestive lessons 
of the conduct of life, but in the form 
rather of parables than of fables. Her 
high-water mark is very high indeed and 
the book as a whole is a notable contri- 
bution to the books which both afford 
charm and make us think more deeply 
and more sincerely. A word may be 
added in praise of the beauty of the il- 
lustrations. 

The Strife of the Sea, by T. Jenkins 

Hains. pp. 328. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 
The struggle for life among fishes and 
birds of Southern waters is here described 
by one who has long followed the sea. 
They are not all “‘fish stories,’ though 
some of them give us the impression 
usually left by tales so designated. The 
author makes us realize the desolation of the 
Antarctic, of the stormy seas about Cape Horn, 
and the loneliness and yastness of the Southern 
Pacific. 

Many Cargoes, by W. W. Jacobs. pp. 285. F.A. 
Stokes Co. : 
This was Mr. Jacobs’s first collection of irre- 
sistibly funny stories about sailors and their 
ways. It deserves to bea classic in its always 
welcome style of ‘‘ heart-easing mirth”’’ and is 
illustrated with sympathetic humor by E. W. 
Kemble. An ideal Christmas gift for weary 

or too sober people, 


FICTION 


Colonel Carter’s Christmas, })y I’. Hopkinson 
Smith. pp. 154. Chas. scribuer’s Sons. $1.50. 


Colonel Carter is the childlike Southerner of 
the old régime, with an added touch of the 
speculative promoter, but dependent on a 
woman for practical business sense and on his 
Negro servant for home comforts. Yet he 
makes friends everywhere, even in the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of New York. His rela- 


tions with a hard money-getter and a neglected 
child give material for a genially humorous 
and lively picture which is exactly in the 
illustrations in 
This 


spirit ‘of Christmas. ‘The 
color’will ‘help to delight the reader. 
story, it may be 
noted, has never 
appeared in any 
of the magazines, 
but comes fresh to 
the purchaser. 


John Maxwell’s 
Marriage, by 


Stephen Gwynn. 
p. 355. Maemil- 
an Co. $1.50. 


It is safe to say 
that no one who 
begins this will be 
content until he 
has turned the last 
page. It is pre- 
eminently a tale of 
dramatic and ex-— 
citing situations. 
The story turns on 
the marriage, 
brought about by 
connivance and 
force, between the 
hero and an Irish 
beauty, who meet 
for the first timeat 
the wedding. The 
character drawing 
is sharp, the Irish 
background of the 
eighteenth century 
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ending is unconventional. As we hurry from 
scene to scene our curiosity to know how 
it ends grows faster even than our admiration 
for Maxwell. 

The Heart of Rome, by Francis Marion Craw- 

ford. pp. 396. Maemillan Co. 
Mr. Crawford’s Rome, a city of old ruins, 
traditions of the papal nobility, and of the 
modern speculative millionaire with financial 
or social ambitions, is the scene of his latest 
story. It deals with explorations for treasure 
under the foundations of one of the medieval 
palaves. There is a love story which comes 
to its climax under quite unusual conditions, 
and contrast of character is secured by the 
comparison of the old nobility and the new 
pretenders. The book, if not so ambitious 
as some of the author’s former Roman tales, 
has much of the cleverness of construction 
and charm of manner which has made its 
author a favorite. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Three Girls of Hazelmere, by Ellen Douglas 
Deland. pp. 860.9 W. A. Wilde Co, $1.20 net. 


Miss Deland is one Of our best writers for 
girls and when she takes a trio of them from 
quiet Hazelmere to Europe for several months 
of travel one follows their adventures with 
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interest and forgives some improbabili- 
ties. They tarry for some time in Bel- 
gium, Germany and Southern France and 
incidentally the reader gains consider- 
able information about foreign life, but 
the story never for a moment reminds 
one of a guide-book. It is tastefully 
bound and illustrated. 


The Story of King Arthur and His 

Knights, by Howard Pyle. pp. 313. 

Charles seribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
Stories of the Arthurian cycle reshaped 
by one of our best writers for boys. Mr. 
Pyle is illustrator as well as narrator, 
and some of these woodcuts are of un- 
usual quality. The first half is given to 
the story of Arthur, in the second the 
three worthies of Arthur’s court are the 
heroes of the tales. Mr. Pyle promises 
to continue his task and our pleasure 
with the story of Launcelot and other 
knights of the Round Table. 


With Fremont the Path-Finder, by 
Johu H. Whitson. pp. 3820. W. A. Wilde 
Co. $1.20 net. 


The history of Fremont’s third expedition 
to California, which resulted in its an- 
nexation, is quite frankly the story here. 
The Path-finder is the central figure and 
the adventures of the boy who becomes 
one of his companions are well subordi- 
nated and cleverly handled. Much above 
the average of stories, written with an 
eye to the instruction of boys in history 
and deserves to win popularity. 


From Three Girls of Hazelmere 


FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s Animal Book. E. P. Dutton 


& Co. $1.50. 
German color printing is at its best in these 
large pages. ‘There is no title-page and we 
are not able to praise the artist by name, but 
we are sure that the children who are so for- 
tunate as to make acquaintance with these 
bright pictures of birds and beasts will re- 
member him. with pleasure. 

Chatterbox, 1903. pp. 412. 

90 cents. 
Chatterbox offers the usual variety of stories, 
poems, sketches and pictures, all from the 
English point of view, and on that very ac- 
count of a certain educative variety for Amer- 
ican children. 

Dutton’s Holiday Annual for 1904, edited 


Dana Estes & Co. 


and arranged by Alfred C. Playne. pp. 132. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 


The scenery and atmosphere of this collection 
of stories, verses and bright pictures are 
wholly English, but will rarely either disturb 
or confuse the mind of an American child. 
Good variety and harmless fun. 

Soldiers of the World. E.P. Dutton & Co. 50 

cents. 
The military nations afford material for this 
book of bright-colored soldiers and uniforms. 
Must of the troops are represented in field 
manceuyers, but our own American soldiers 
storming a height. 
A book which will 
afford amusement 
but also make for 
admiration of 
military glory in 


a small boy’s 
mind. 
The Book of 
Cats. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 26 
cents. 
Kitten play and 
mischief in easy 


verse and bright 
pictures, with an 
attractive cover, 
for the littlest 
folks. 


The Book of 
Bunnies. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 26 
cents. 
Animals in gay 
and lifelike pic- 
tures which will be 
sure to delight the 
little children. 


The Model Book 
of Dolls. 

The Model Book 
of Soldiers. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Each, 50 cents. 


Cut-out books 


From Colonel Carter’s Christmas 
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which will give training to childish fingers 
and provide playthings for future enjoyment 
as well as please the eyes with bright pictures. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The Year’s Festivals, by Helen Philbrook Pat- 
ten. pp. 270. Dana Estes & Co. $1.00. 
A pleasant historical and descriptive account 
of the festivals of the year, with illustrations 
and a holiday binding of white cloth orna- 
mented in blue and gold. 
Dennis Foggarty, by Lord Gilhooley. 
F. A. Stokes Co. 80 cents net. 
Nuggets of wise and humorous comment upon 
life put into the mouth of an Irishman in 
nightly converse with his wife and expressed 
in the richest of brogues. The harp and the 
shamrock decorate the borders, and the bind- 
ing with its loose edges is of a lurid green. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayam. pp. 27. Paper. 
Alfred Bartlett. 25 cents. 
Number one of a series called Roses of Par- 
nassus. Good print and paper 
and narrow upright form. 
Present Duties, Morning 
Thoughts, Forget-Me-Nots, 
Leading Upward, The Quiet 
Room, Duty, each 35 cents; 
Crossing the Bar, by Alfred 
Tennyson. 30 cents; Life’s Task, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. 380 
cents; Charity, from St. Paul 
to the Corinthians. 30 cents; O 
Little Town of Bethlehem, by 
Phillips Brooks. 50 cents; Merry 
Christmas. 10 cents; A Christ- 


mas Souvenir. 10 cents. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


Beautifully illuminated gift- 
books and wall cards of various 
shapes and sizes, or Christmas 
tokens, all done in the famous 
color-printing of Nuremberg and 
giving the holiday purchaser 
wide range of choice. 


ANNUALS AND CALENDARS 


pp. 216. 


The Sunday School and Chau- 

tauqua Booklet for 1904. A 

Calendar of Daily Reading, edited 

by Grace Leigh Duncan. For sale 

by the Pilgrim Press. 25 cents. 
As good and welcome a compan- 
ion at one’s private table as its 
predecessors. 


The Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety has published through the 
Taber-Prang Art Company of 
Springfield, Mass., a beautiful 
Audubon Calendar, each sheet 
illustrated with beautful color 
prints of American warblers and 
having on the reverse side full 
descriptions from the best books 
about birds. It is just the thing 
for the children’s room or the 


eommon room of the whole 
family. 
Peace Be With You, $1.50; 
Venetian Calendar, $2.00; 


Gloria in Excelsis, 31.50; His 
Name Shall Be Called Wonder- 
ful, 60 cents; The Secret of 
Happiness, $1.25; Quiet Room 
Calendar, $1.00; A Paris Cal- 
endar, $1.25; Robert Louis 
Stevenson Calendar, 50 cents; 
Phillips Brooks Calendar, 50 
cents; Our Baby’s Calendar, 
50 eents; Little Lovers Cal- 
endar, 35 cents; Dainty Mes- 
sengers Calendar, 25 cents; The 
Bright Year Calendar, 15 cents; The Joyful 
Year, 25 cents; The Star of Hope, 25 cents; 
The Snowball Calendar, 60 cents. Oldtime 
Memories. E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 cents. 
Here are calendars to suit all tastes and purses. 
The daily leaf varieties take their material 
from the rich stores of Phillips Brooks and 
Stevenson. There are bright pictures for the 
walls to please children and their elders, a 
larger assortment this year than ever and il- 
luminated with the usual skill and beauty. 


A Remarkable Almanack, 50 cents. 

The Seasons, by Edwin Osgood Grover. 25 
cents, ; 

The Canterbury Calendar, $1.00. 


A Stenciled Calendar for 1904, by Edward 
Penfield. 75 cents. 

The Symphony Calendar, 1904, $1.00. 

A Calendar of Prayers, by Kobert Louis 
Stevenson. $1.50. All published by Alfred 
Bartlett, Boston. 


Unique calendars and an almanac in quaint 
old style all handsomely made and illuminated 
in effective designs. The Calendar of Prayers 
by Stevenson is especially successful. 

The Limerick Up-to-Date Book, composed 


and collected by Ethel Watts Mumford. Paul 
Eider & Co., San Franciseo. $1.00 net. 


Most of our readers know that the Limerick 


Copyright, 1903, Little, Brown & Co. 
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is a five-line verse, with a large element of 
nonsensein it. The chief value of this calen- 
dar to the reader will be its element of fun. 
Some of these Limericks are original and their 
humor is occasionally rather crude. The 
pictures are amusingly absurd. 


Book Chat 


Charles Dupee blake, who wrote ‘‘ Rock-a- 
bye-baby,’’ has just died, aged sixty years. 


Miss S. M. Barrie, sister of J. M. Barrie, 
has just died suddenly at the old homestead 
in Kirriemuir. 

The Harmsworths, London publishers, have 
brought out a new daily, The Mirror, espec- 
ially edited for women’s patronage, although 
not exclusively so. It is an appropriate title! 


One of the books which will appear in the 
spring is The Oligarchy of Venice,. by the 
mayor-elect of New York city, Col. George B. 
McClellan. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are his 
publishers. 


Senator Lodge of Massachusetts has intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill making legal the 
transmission, at second-class mail rates, of 
books sent from organized libraries to distant 
patrons. 


Mr. Marsden J. Perry has just donated to 
Brown University a remarkable collection of 
books, portraits, pamphlets and documents 
relating to the history of Rhode Island which 
he has been gathering for over fifty years. 


James Lane Allen is said to have recently 
purchased, for a small sum, 3%) acres of land 
in Texas which now proves to be in the heart 
of the proved oil producing district. He will 
be a millionaire. 


Helen Keller’s first essay in original and 
independent authorship is a volume entitled 
Optimism, in which she protests against the 
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pessimism of Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat. The book 
is an expression of her philosophy of life. 


Signor d’Angelo, a librarian at Aquila, 
Italy, has made a valuable find of unpublished 
and important letters written by Garibaldi, 
Mazzini and other leaders of the Revolutionary 
period. His grocer, he found, was sending — 
home purchases wrapped in these papers. 


All who have read the charming books of 
Kenneth Grahame and who look forward to 
more will rejoice that the recent effort of a 
lunatic to kill him failed. Mr. Grahame, it 
seems, is secretary of.the Bank of England, 
and the attempt to shoot him occurred within 
the bank. 


Mr. John Morley has accepted Mr. Carnegie’s 
invitation to deliver an address at the opening 
of the Technical College at Pittsburg next 
autumn. It is to be hoped he may be induced 
to lecture in other places and on 
literary topics. He has not visited 
America for several years. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland’s an- 
nouncement in The Apotheosis 
of Mr. Spangler that Dr. Laven- 
dar had to go South for his 
health, has called forth a storm 
of protest from that delightful 
gentleman’s admirers—of course 
they were ladies—that she ‘** must 
not let Dr. Lavendar die.’’ 


Judge Lacombe of the United 
States Circuit Court has refused 
to grant an injunction forbidding 
Manager Conried of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company from 
producing Wagner’s Parsifal, the 
‘plaintiffs being lawyers repre- 
senting Frau Cosima Wagner and 
Siegfried Wagner. 


** Naulahka,’”’ Kipling’s former 
home at Brattleboro, Vt., which 
he bought soon after his marriage 
to Walcott Balistier’s sister and 
where some of his best stories 
were written, has recently been 
sold at a price far below cost. 
Troubles with a brother-in-law 
drove him back to England. 


The Japanese censor has con- 
demned, not the book, but the 
sixteen-petaled chrysanthemum 
which appears on the cover of 
Sidney L, Gulick’s The Evolution 
of the Japanese. This is the 
chrysanthemum of the imperial 
crest. Should the number of 
leaves be changed to fourteen 
or twenty the ban will be re- 
moved. 


The Australian Review of Re- 
views is to pass wholly under 
the control of Mr. W. T. Stead, 
he and Dr. Fitchett, who has 
edited it for years, having dif- 
ered so profoundly on imperial 
questions that the new deal has become 
necessary. It is also reported that Mr. Stead 
may return to daily newspaper éditing in man- 
aging a free-trade journal in London. 


Joseph Leiter, whom some have supposed 
to be the Great Bull of Frank Norris’s The 
Pit, has consented to act as stage manager at 
one of the rehearsals of the dramatized form 
of that novel. It seems that Norris himself 
first went to Mr. Leiter when he was writing 
the book, and that Mr. Leiter has always 
taken a personal interest in the success 
progress of The Pit. é 


In our notice of Mr. Forbush’s Pomiuk two 
weeks ago we omitted both the name of the 
publishers—The Pilgrim Press—and the price 
—seventy-five cents. Reviewing from ad- 
vance sheets we were not able to call attention 
to the illustrations which include portraits 
both of Pomiuk and of Dr. Grenfell and pie- 
tures of arctic scenes and incidents of Pomiuk’s 
life provided by Dr. Grenfell and our own Mr. 
Martin, 
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Church Attendance in New York 


The Fourth District Counted 


The canvass of church attendance on Man- 
hattan Island was completed by counting the 
people in the section lying south of Fourteenth 
Street on Sunday, Dec. 6. This section it is 
often said that the churches have abandoned, 
but it was found to contain exactly the same 
number of places of Christian worship as the 
third section of the canvass; viz: 127. It is 
true, however, that the lower end of the city 
is not so efficiently churched as the upper 
sections, for the third district of the canvass, 
lying between Fourteenth and Fifty-third 
Streets, has a population of but 384,171, while 
the section below Fourteenth Street has 711,- 
981. The real difference, so far as Christian 
churches are concerned, is not so great as the 
apparent; for in the down-town district live 
most of the Jewish population of the island, 
estimated at 387,000. If this be a fair estimate 
it is safe to say that close to 300,000 live south 
of Fourteenth Street. This would leave the 
nominal Christian population of the district 
at a little over 400,000. 

Of the 127 places of public worship in the 
district, just 100 are Protestant. ‘These have 
28,040 members and on the Sunday named 
25,973 persons attended services inthem. The 
twenty-seven Roman churches claim 179,035 
parish members. Their total attendance was 
78,288. It will be noted that the Roman 
Church makes a much poorer showing in 
this down-town district than in the others. 
This is because the larger churches, mostly 
located among foreign-born populations, claim 
membership largely in excess of their attend- 
ance. St. Patrick’s Church, for example, re- 
ports nearly 30,000 members, but had at all 
services, Dec. 6, just a few over 5,000, more 
than half of them children. The neighbor- 
hood is Italian, and a man of that race is 
responsible for the statement that his fellow- 
countrymen are not constant churchgoers. 
Most of them are good Catholics, but they do 
not go to church every Sunday, as do many of 
the Irish and German Catholics. They do, 
however, send their children to the children’s 
masses. A similar condition is found at a 
number of other Roman churches in the dis- 
trict. The large Catholic churches, rather 
than the smaller parishes, are responsible for 
the fact that over 100,000 of their claimed mem- 
bers are not regular church attendants. 

As in other districts, Methodists, with 
their small churches, make an excellent show- 
ing. This body has nineteen churches in this 
district with 3,585 members. The total at- 
tendance on one Sunday was 4,187. The only 
other religious body in the district having 
larger attendance than membership is the 
Congregational. This has but two churches, 
Camp Memorial and Smyrna (Welsh). Their 
reported membership is 221 and they had 229 
persons at services. Lutherans have nine 
churches with 2,582 members and 1,736 
attendants. Reformed (Dutch) have four 


churches, 1,341 members and 1,091 attend- | 


ants. Presbyterians have thirteen churches, 
4,476 members and 3,720 attendants. Bap- 
tists have nine churches, 2,336 members and 
1,570 attendants. And Episcopalians have 
twenty-one churches, 10,267 members and 


$,940 in attendance. Twenty-three churches | 


and missions are classed as miscellaneous. 
Many have no definite membership num- 
bers, but the aggregate of those reported 
is 3,232. The total attendance of the twenty- 
three is 4,500. 

SUMMARY OF THE FOUR SECTIONS COUNTED 


The attendance was counted at 451 places of | 


; 366 being Protestant and 85 Roman 
an The Protestant totals are 153,330 
members, 138,106 total attendance, of which 
69,859 were at morning services and 68,247 at 
afternoon and evening. These included 47,140 
men, 76,803 women and 14,163 children. The 
percentage of Protestant attendance to mem- 


bership is 90, and the percentage of men to 
total attendance is 34.2. The 85 Roman 
churches claim 511,505 members and their 
total attendance was 289,029, about one-tenth 
at afternoon and evening services. There were 
77,433 men, 169,528 women and 42,068 children. 
The percentage of attendance to membership 
was 56.3 and that of men to total attendance 
26.7. Conditions in the Protestant churches 
appear in the accompanying table. Many of 
the seventy-one Protestant churches classed 
as miscellaneous are small missions with no 
fixed membership, so that a statement of the 
proportionate attendance would be misleading. 
Roman Catholics are not included in this table 
because their figures are based on adherents, 
not on communicants. 
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The grand total for all bodies, including 
Catholic, shows that on Manhattan Island 
427,135 persons went to church on one Sunday. 
Some of these were doubtless counted twice, 
as no attempt was made to ascertain the pro- 
portion of those who attended more than one 
service. Dr. Robertson Nicoll of the British 
Weekly deduced from the London church 
attendance canvass that thirty-five per cent. 
of the total attendants went to two services. 
This figure seems high, but New York has no 


The 


make the Days, 
\ that make the 
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information to show whether or not it applies 
to the present count. GO. Naas 


From New Hampshire’s Capital 
City 

The most important recent action is a union of all 
the evangelical churches of the city for an aggres- 
sive evangelistic movement to begin with the week 
of prayer under the leadership of S. M. Sayford. 
The emphatic unanimity of desire to meet the mani- 
fest need makes the movement one of promise. 

The address of Rey. E. P. Drew of Keene on 
Biblical Optimism, was received by the Concord 
Congregational Union with such general and enthu- 
siastic acceptance that a copy was requested for 
publication, and when issued, it will be generously 
distributed among the churches. 

An innovation at South Church is the proposed ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Marshall W. Nims as salaried 
superintendent of the Sunday school and pastor’s 
assistant to visit the sick and do such other parish 
work. The demands of the parish are so great that 
the pastor finds himself unable to meet the need 
and do full justice to his other work. Another fea-~ 
ture of this season is a largely attended fortnightly 
Bible class led by the pastor, in study of the minor 
prophets. 

First Church has added to its memorial tablets 
one to Rey. Israel Evans, 1789-97, who had pre- 
viously served as chaplain in the army during the 
entire period of the Revolution. It is the gift of 
Henry Kirk Porter of Pittsburg, Pa. 

The license law enacted by the last legislature 
has now been in operation about six months, but 
has signally failed to show its superiority over pro- 
hibition in bringing ‘“‘ better” times to the state. 
More than a thousand licenses have been already 
granted in the ‘‘license’’ towns, and time enough 
has elapsed to indicate the trend of their influence, 
but we have yet to learn of any community that has 
been morally or physically benefited. In this good 
city the district nurse reports it unsafe for her to at- 
tend to night calls without an escort. We hear of 
expressions of dissatisfaction on every hand. In 
some places statistics show a large increase of 
arrests. Nm. O02 9 


A Dressing To 
Be Proud Of 


Every inexperienced housekeeper trem- 
bles before the dressing of the New 
England bird. “It is so hard to get the 
right flavor. 


BELL’S 
Spiced Seasoning 


in neat cans, for sale by 
every grocer, obviates 
the poi. Bell’s 
contains right propor- | 
tions of delicate herbs 
and choice spices to 
ire that rich, pungent, 
elicious flavor which 
makes ‘‘a dressing to 
be proud of.’’ 

Send 1oc. in stamps 
for booklet giving prac- 
tical, tried receipts, and } 
can containing enough ¥ 
to flavor the dressing 
for 100 lbs. of poultry. 


The Wm. G. Bell Co, 


Commercial St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. 
Alljewelers have Elgin Watches. **Time- 
makers and Timekeepers.”’ an ilius- 
trated history of the watch, sent free 
upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co, 
Euan, Itt. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


When Mary Kissed the Child 


When Mary the Mother kissed the Child 

And night on the wintry hills grew mild, 

And the strange star swung from the courts 
of air 

To serve at a manger with kings in prayer, 

Then did the day of the simple kin 

And the unregarded folk begin. 


When Mary the Mother forgot the pain, 

In the stable of rock began love’s reign. 

When that new light on their grave eyes broke 
The oxen were glad and forgot their yoke; 
And the huddled sheep in the far hill fold 
Stirred in their sleep and felt no cold. 


When Mary the Mother gave of her breast 
To the poor inn’s latest and lowliest guest— 
The God born out of the woman’s side— 
The Babe of Heaven by Earth denied— 
Then did the hurt ones cease to moan, 

And the long-supplanted came to their own. 


When Mary the Mother felt faint hands 

Beat at her bosom with life’s demands. 

And nought to her were the kneeling kings, 

The serving star and the half-seen wings. 

Then was the little of earth made great, 

And the man came back to the God’s estate. 
—Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Optimist’s Day 
BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


There is one day of the year which de- 
serves celebration, not because of the 
merits of any great man whose birth or 
death it commemorates, nor yet because 
of notable event then transpiring, but 
simply because it is what it is, in and for 
itself—the twenty-first of December. 

“But that is the shortest day in the 
year,’ cries one, and looks depressed. 
Precisely. The very reason. 

Is it not worth everything to have got- 
ten to the bottom at last? So long we 
have been going downward; ever since, 
months ago, in the midst of the springing 
June, when life stood at its best, when 
birds were singing and grass was deep, 
there came the fatal turn. There was no 
darkening change apparent on that long, 
fair day; but we knew, and _ sighed. 
Pessimist’s Day, it might be called, the 
twenty-first of June. How soon the event 
proved the fear! The bobolinks, to begin 
with, stopped singing. The grass was cut, 
the hay gathered in, nests were emptied 
of their broods and the year settled 
down into sober middle age, prophetic of 
graver things. 

Alas! before long we were lighting the 
lamps and abandoning the piazza. Alas! 
too soon the Sweet William was past, and 
the tiger lily and the Persian lilac buried 
once more in the charitable earth the 
summer warfare which they wage in 
all well-ordered New England gardens. 
Then the early frosts, and the turning 
leaves, and the level line of advancing 
night on the face of the eastern mountain 
in the midst of the afternoon. Then the 
“wild west wind,’’ and the flying leaves, 
and the dark and solemn mountains, and 
no afternoon at all. 

And so through the season’s declining 
way, till the tardy sun at last came all 
too late upon an outstripping world which 
could no longer wait for it, and, finding 
mankind at breakfast and the day’s work 
well under way, concluded sadly that, 


after all, it formed no indispensable ad- 
junct to the earth, wherefore, after wan- 
dering aimlessly about a small section of 
the southern sky a few minutes with noth- 
ing at all to do, it dropped out of sight 
again. A dim, sad way we have come. 

But now! With what a long breath 
we greet the day. It has in it all the 
promise—all the reality then—of the still 
so distantsummer. The song of thrushes 
is in it, the breath of hepaticas. It gives us 
our green grass back again, and our leaves 
and our running brooks. All we have to 
do is to wait a little, and we shall see. 
Eyen tomorrow, it may be, we shall be 
saying to each other: ‘‘Don’t you notice 
how much longer the days are getting? 
See, the lamp isn’t lighted yet.’? And 
surely within the week, surely by Christ- 
mas Day, the improvement will be marked. 
An added luster comes into the sky, the 
sun plucks up heart and returns from the 
south, reassuming his martial air. There 
is no more tu dread, for the worst is over, 
the better begins, the best follows hard 
behind. Most beautiful, joyful day! 

At this point some gentle reader, who 
has already drawn in his breath half-a- 
dozen times, impatient to speak, will no 
longer be denied. ‘‘ When the days be- 
gin to lengthen, then the cold begins to 
strengthen,’’ he quotes impressively. 

Yes, we had not forgotten. The wise 
old adage stands. But there are two 
sides to wisdom, as to _ everything. 
“When the cold begins to strengthen, 
then the days begin to lengthen,’’ sounds 
just as sententious surely; runs as eu- 
phoniously, rhymes as well; why not 
adopt the rendering? It has the advan- 
tage of meaning much, whereas the time- 
honored version, with its ultra-péssi- 
mism, stands for no more use in the 
world than Poe’s raven still foreboding. 
Will it never cease to be the admired part 
of wisdom to forebode? 

There is no arrangement of Providence 
more subtly significant, more skillful, 
more artistic—shall we say—than just 
this of the seasons. In the very heart 
of the winter, nay, before it is well under 
way, when the worst of the cold is before 
us yet to be endured, comes the happy 
turning point. Though bound to suffer 
still, we shall henceforth be going up, 
up; and the lengthening days proclaim it. 
How shall we be despondent? When the 
cold begins to strengthen, then the days 
begin to lengthen. 

As for Pessimist’s Day, it is there to 
be sure if any one wants to take advan- 
tage of it. There is never any sort of 
use in trying to deny the existence of the 
world’s dark side. Buta Pessimist’s Day 
set in the midst of waving grass and 
flowers, of blue sky, golden sunlight, fra- 
grance, warmth, song, joy—there is humor 
in the situation. Providence has ever 
loved humor. A man would have to be 
determined indeed (or have eaten too 
many strawberries) to be seriously down- 
hearted on the twenty-first of June. 

Hail, then, Optimist’s Day, coming now 
to cheer us! Out of its cold and dark- 
ness, its incredibly short hours, its win- 
try gloom, we shall snatch true heart's 
content. What if we do have to light the 
lamp at 4 Pp. M.? Tomorrow we may light 
it at 4.01. 


Closet and Altar — 


THE COMING OF THE KING 


He came unto His own, and they that 
were His own received Him not. But to 
as many as received Him, to them gave 
He the right to become children of God, 
even to them that believe on His name. 


To Bethlehem, to Bethlehem, 
The Magi move, and we with them, 
Along the selfsame road; 
Still following the Star of peace, 
To find at last the golden fleece— 
The spotless Lamb of God. 
—John B. Tabb. 
He was born at an inn. That Son of 

David that was the glory of his father’s 
house, had no inheritance that He could 
command, no, not in the city of David, 
no, nor a friend that would accommodate 
his mother in distress. Christ was .born 
in an inn, to intimate that he came into 
the world, but to sojourn here for a while, 
as in an inn, and to teach us to do like- 
wise. An inn receives all comers, and 
so does Christ. He hangs out the banner 
of love for his sign, and whosoever comes 
to him he will in no wise cast out.— 
Matthew Henry. 


All after pleasures as I rid one day 
My horse and I both tired, body and mind, 
With full cry of affections, quite astray; 
I took up the next inné | could find. 
There when I came, whom found I but my 
dear, 
My dearest Lord, expecting till the grief 
Of pleasures brought me to him, ready there 
To be all passengers’ most sweet:relief? 


O Thou, whose glorious, yet contracted light, 
Wrapt in night’s mantle stole into a manger; 
Since my dark soul and brutish is thy right, 
To man of all beasts be Thou not a 
stranger: 
Furnish and deck my soul, that Thou mayest 
have 
A better lodging than a rack or graye. 
—George Herbert. 


It was in laying hold of the heart of his 
mother that Jesus laid his first hold on 
the world to redeem it.—George Mac- 
donald, 


Christ’s appearing, Thou 
given me the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings and the continual joy of brother- 
hood with Him. Out of my heart’s 
experience of Thy love in Him I come 
to the enjoyments of this Advent time 
and bring Thee praise and thanks 
that He was once a child, 
our temptations and livin 
Let me too have the chi! 
faith He knew in st 
play. Let me grow in 
fons to a maturity 
bring service to the worl 
die with Him to sin that 
to holy and obedient day 
ne lory in a world redee 
hy Name, Thou 
etd, who hast not denied 
to men, that Thou migh 
them to Thy love, be praise. 
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Blithe, ruddy Christmas is here again, 
(Sing heigh ho, the green mistletoe) 
With love and charity in his train, 
(Sing heigh, howe’er the winds do blow). 


His hair is flecked with winter’s snows, 
(Sing heigh ho, the bright red holly) 

But a warm heart in his bosom glows, 
(Sing heigh, for Christmas kind and jolly). 


- He loves the little childrea dear, 


(Sing heigh ho, the flaming Yule) 
And brings them gifts from far and near, 
(Sing heigh, the good times out of school). 
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Saint Nicholas is his clerk so true, 
(Sing heigh ho, the sleigh bells ring) 
On Christmas Eve his visit’s due, 
(Sing heigh, the stockings are all waiting). 


When boys and girls are fast asleep, 
(Sing heigh ho, the fleet reindeer) 

Good Nick will down the chimney creep, 
(Sing heigh, the happy time. o’ the year). 


The stockings hang in a straggling row, 
(Sing heigh ho, the fairy dreams) 
He fills them all to the very toe, 
(Sing heigh, how the Yule-fire snaps 
and gleams). 
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And now with a kiss to each sleeping wight, 
(Sing heigh ho, the silvery moon) 

He’s off again through the frosty night, 
(Sing heigh, the morning light comes soon). 


Over the house-tops, far and away, 
(Sing heigh ho, the woods and the fields) 
The house dogs bark at the jingling sleigh, 
(Sing heigh, the treasures that Christmas 
yields). 


Now join, good people, in gladsome praise, 
(Sing heigh ho, the high and the low) 

To Christmas, bravest of all the days, 
(Sing heigh, the full stockings all in a row). 


The Cheerful Winters—a Christmas Story 


“T wish I could help, too!” sighed 
Philip, leaning back in the high chair with 
asigh. Philip was the oldest of the Win- 
ter family, but the little chair which the 
baby had long outgrown was still large 
enough for this poor little brother with his 
humped back and shriveled legs. ‘‘You 


- are all so smart, but I can do nothing to 


help.” 

“Why, surely you can,” said Mrs. Win- 
ter cheerfully, “‘you are so clever with 
your fingers, Philip dear. We shall think 
of something for you to do.”’ 

The little family had been talking over 
how they were to live during the coming 
winter, which was to be a hard one. For 
the father, whose salary used to keep 
them in comfort, had recently died, and 
they must all take hold to keep want from 
the door. Mrs. Winter had decided that 
she would make cake and bread for people 
whom she knew in the town. Little 
David would help Tom deliver it to the 


- customers in the morning, and Tom would 


run errands and sell papers after school 
at night. Edna would soon learn to aid 
in the kitchen, besides helping her mother 
about the house when she was not at 
school. 

“0!” cried Mrs. Winter, ‘‘ we shall get 
along famously, I know we shall. I am 


a lucky woman to have such dear little 
~ helpers,”’ and she smiled at the circle of 
’ bright faces about the table. 


It was then that poor Philip had sighed, 


_ JT wish I could help, too.” 


Edna came around behind the high 
chair where her crippled brother sat and 
leaned her head against his. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 


“You help us, Philip dear, by showing 
us what patience and cheerfulness are,”’ 
she said. 

“But I want to help with my hands,”’ 
cried Philip with a cloud upon his usually 
happy face. 

“Tf we could only have kept the pony 
carriage, you could have delivered the 
bread and cake for us, couldn’t he, 
mother?’’ said Tom. 

Their mother laughed. ‘‘If we could 
have afforded to keep the pony we should 
not need to sell our cake and bread,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘But I know what Philip 
can do to help us. He can wrap up the 
loaves in paper ready for you to de- 
liver. We forgot all about that part of 
it. A bundle neatly done up is such a 
comfort.”’ 

“© yes, I can do that,’ said Philip 
eagerly. ‘‘ Don’t you know how you all 
used to get me to wrap up your Christ- 
mas presents when—when we gave pres- 
ents to all our friends? ”’ 

* There was a little pause and five faces 
were very grave. Then Edna said what 
they were all thinking. 

““T suppose we shall not have any Christ- 
mas this year, Mamma. We are too poor, 
aren’t we?” 

“Not to poor to have Christmas,’’ an- 
swered their mother tenderly. ‘‘I hope 
we shall never be too poor to love the 
beautiful day and feel the Christmas 
spirit. But I fear, babies, we shall not 
be able to give many presents, not even 
to one another. Just a little contribution 
for the poorin the box at church. That 
is the best we can do this year, unless we 


have unusually good luck in our new | 
venture.”’ 

*“Well, we must be off to school,” said 
Tom sighing a little. ‘‘Come on, Davy, 
come Edna. Shall we buy some paper 
for wrapping up the loaves, Mamma ?’”’ 

Mrs. Winter told him what to buy: 
some sheets of tissue paper for the bread. 
oiled paper for the cake, and nice brown 
wrappings for the outside, with yellow 
twine to tie the bundles. : 

‘*Have them sent in Philip’s care,’’ she 
directed, smiling at her pale, old-faced 
baby, who sat in his chair by the window 
watching the others start for school. 

When the children came home from 
school that night they found Philip busy 
at a little table tying up the fragrant 
loaves into the most tempting of little 
packages. Every corner of the paper 
was neatly tucked in. Every side was 
carefully folded together so that it could 
not come undone. The yellow twine was 
tied in a jaunty little bow, and on each 
bundle was a neatly lettered slip with 
the address of the customer who had 
given this order to Mrs. Winter. 

‘Why, Philip! How professional it 
looks!” exclaimed Edna. “‘It is enough 
to make them order more cake just to 
see how nicely these loaves are done up. 
O, how it does help to have things just 
right.’’ 

Philip beamed with satisfaction. ‘It 
is such fun,’’ he said. ‘‘The next time 
you order paper for me can’t I have some 
other colors besides just white? The 
frosted cake might be in pink and the 
fruit cake in blue. And I'd like some 
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red twine and some pink—if mother 
doesn’t think it would be extravagant? ”’ 
The mother hesitated, then gave a hearty 
assent. 

“We willgetthem,’’shesaid. ‘I think 
in the end it will be worth while.”’ 

And so it proved. Many times in the 
next few weeks to the compliments paid 
Mrs. Winter for her excellent cooking 
was added special praise of the neat form 
in which it was wrapped up and delivered. 
All the children felt great pride in their 
share of the venture which was succeed- 
ing beyond their wildest hopes. 

Mrs. Winter soon had as many orders 
as she could fill, and Philip’s delicate 
hands were kept busy making ready the 
goodies of all kinds which she prepared. 
He had a special style of wrapping for 
every kind of cake, bread or pastry, and 
took the greatest pride in making each 
bundle that passed through his hands as 
attractive as might be. 

One afternoon Tommy, delivering a 
batch of cake at Mrs. Stevens’s big 
house on the Avenue, was stopped by 
the maid as he was bounding away down 
the steps. 

‘““Wait a moment. Mistress wants to 
speak with you,” she said. 

Wondering Tommy was led to Mrs. 
Stevens in the dining-room. 

“You are Mrs. Winter’s little boy,”’ 
she began kindly. ‘Is it your fat little 
hands which do up these things so nicely? ”’ 
She pointed to the package which Tommy 
had brought and which the maid had laid 
on the table. 

*O no, ma’am,’’ answered Tommy, 
“Philip does that. He has clever fin- 
gers.”’ 

**He has clever fingers indeed,’’ echoed 
the lady. “But who is Philip? How 
did he learn to put such really artistic 
work into this small duty? ”’ 

“Philip always used to do up our 
Christmas presents for us before we 
were so poor we could not afford any,” 
said Tommy simply. ‘‘Philip’s body is 
crooked, but his fingers are clever and 
this is how he helps.” 

“Tell me all about it,’’ said Mrs. Stey- 
ens with interest. And so Tommy told 
her the whole story; of their father’s 
death, the hard times, and how they were 
all helping the brave little mother as 
cheerfully as they could. Mrs. Stevens’s 
eyes were very kind as she bent them 
upon the little boy. 

“And so you are not going to give any 
presents to one another this Christmas? ”’ 
she asked. 5 

“No, only a little to the church box for 
the poor,” said Tommy, and his voice was 
wistful. 

**But if you earned an extra sum before 
Christmas, then you could?” she asked 
again. . 

“OQ yes, perhaps so,’’ he replied. 
‘‘Mamma said one-tenth of our earnings 
must be for the poor, and one-tenth we 
might spend on presents. But that 
would not be much, divided among five 
of us.” 

The lady did not answer for a moment, 
then she said: “Do you think Philip 
would wrap up some bundles for me? I 
am going to send out O! so many pres- 
ents at Christmas time, and I hate to 
do them up. My fingers are not at all 
clever!’ she held out her white beringed 
hands and laughed as she wriggled the 
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long fingers. ‘‘ Neither are my maids 
clever. I would not trust them to have 
any taste. Will you ask Philip if he will 
wrap up all those gifts—there will be a 
hundred of them—for five cents apiece? 
That will bring him $5.”’ 

Tommy gasped. “O! Of course he 
will.”” The lady smiled again. 

“You cannot promise for him, you 
must ask him first. Tell him that I will 
buy all kinds of paper and ribbon that 
he may choose so as to make the parcels 
as beautiful as possible.”’ 

“Yes’m,’’ Tommy rose to go. 

“Stop a bit,” said Mrs. Stevens. 
“There is something more. The pres- 
ents will have to be delivered. They are 
all to go to persons in this town. Now, 
if you and David and Edna will go to 
the different places and deliver the pres- 
ents for me, I will pay you five cents for 
every gift. That will make $5 more to 
be divided among you three. Do you 
think that is fair?’’ 

Tommy’s eyes shone. ‘‘O yes’m, we 
would be glad to do it for that price,”’ 
he cried. ‘‘And then we’d have—let me 
see—one-tenth of $10—why, we’d have a 
dollar to spend on presents, That would 
be great.”’ 

“Wait and see what Philip says,” 
swered Mrs. Stevens. 

But of course she knew what he would 
say. There was only one thing for him 
to say, and he said it, with pride in his 
eyes. 

So a few weeks after that one morning 
Mrs. Stevens’s carriage called at the little 
cottage, and Philip was carried to the big 
house on the Avenue. There in a pretty 
little room all to himself Mrs. Stevens 
seated him at a big square table, piled 
high with boxes and rolls of paper, thick 
and thin, silver and gilt, with silk cords 
and tinsel twines, and ribbons of every 
color for him to choose. On a stand at 
one side was a great basket of presents 
which were to be done up, each with a 
slip of paper giving the name of the per- 
son for whom it was intended. All these 
Philip was to wrap up, in any way he 
thought best. And on the other side was 
a basket of greens, holly with its red 
berries, mistletoe with its white waxy 
ones, crisp laurel and princess pine in 
feathery fronds. 

As Philip sat staring about him at the 
beautiful mass of color and tempting 
fresh materials Mrs. Stevens said: 

“T know you will make my Christmas 
remembrances doubly acceptable this 
year, you have such good taste and are 
so careful about little things. I never 
should have known about you but for the 
loaves of cake which you found it worth 
while to make so attractive.” 

Such pleasant work for skillful fingers ! 
How Philip enjoyed folding up the pretty 
things, tying the delicate bows, tucking 
the bits of green into the ribbon and 
finally labeling the little packages in his 
round, clear hand! He worked all the 
morning before it was finished. 

At the bottom of the basket were five 
boxes, already tied up so that he could 
not see the contents. And these were to 
be wrapped and labeled for ‘‘ Mrs. Winter, 
Master Philip Winter, Miss Edna Win- 
ter, Master David Winter and Master 
Tom Winter. How Philip chuckled as 
he carefully tied these last five packages 
which finished his morning’s work. 
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And how Tom and Edna and David — 


chuckled when, having delivered all the 
other presents upon Christmas eve, they 
found these five at the bottom of their 
last basket; and how they hurried to 
make their last call at the door of their 
own little cottage, where the basket was 
emptied. 

It was a happy Christmas after all. 
They sat around a cheerful dinner table, 
and in front of each was some tiny gift 
from Mother Winter, besides the boxes 
which Philip’s hands had prettily done 
up, remembrances from Mrs. Stevens. 
They opened their packages in turn, after 
their mother’s dear little gifts had been 
examined. 

That addressed to Mrs. Winter con- 
tained some pretty handkerchiefs. - Edna 
had a workbox, with every kind of thing 
which a girl could need in sewing. 
Tommy’s was a little box, the smallest of 
all, but it held just what he most wanted, 
a splendid knife. David found a jolly 
game in his package, and Philip was per- 
fectly delighted with the box of paints 
which Mrs. Stevens had selected for him, 
and with the little note inclosed, saying: 
‘Such clever fingers as Philip’s qught to 
belong to a little artist. Perhaps some 
day Philip will use these in his work.” 
And indeed that saying came true one 
day. 

But the best present of all was the 
one which the children had bought their 
mother, from the tenth part of their 
earnings at that Christmas time. It was 
a beautiful plant, a green notched fern 
which they set in the middle of the dining 
table. And Mrs. Winter, looking over it 
happily at the four faces shining through 
its green leaves said: 

“What dear, smart little helpers I 
have! I knew we should enjoy a happy 
Christmas after all, but I never dreamed 
that it would be so very, very happy.” 


A Child’s Question 


The shepherds had an angel, 
The wise men had a star, 

But what have I, a little child, 
To guide me home from far, 

Where glad stars sing together 
And singing angels are?— 


Christ watches me, His little lamb, 
Cares for me day and night, 
That I may be His own in heaven, 
Where angels clad in white 
Shall sing their glory, glory, 
For my sake in the height. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Advent 


Be thou the field, O heart, 
Whereon his star hath shone, 

While they of humble part 
Tended their flocks alone. 


And thou the manger poor, 
O mind, in waiting be! 

And thou, O soul, the open door, 
Lest He shall come to thee. 


O heart and soul and mind, 
Thy little all unfold, 
That even in thee He find : 
Some mite of myrrh and gold. — 
, —Virginia Woodward 
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The Conversation Corner 


Ost Corner Cot, First and Last 


LATEST, I should 
have said, instead of 
“‘last,’’ for I am sure 
that our Corner chil- 
dren will still keep 
m@ up their cot in the 
% Labrador hospital, 

sand that Dr. Gren- 
fell will still find 
some sick or crip- 
4 pled child to enjoy 
its comfort and heal- 
ing. Please remem- 
ber that just ten 
‘years ago, in 1893, 
the Corner first be- 
came acquainted 


~ PoW\VE 


' with the boy Pomiuk at the World’s 


Fair in Chicago, and that at every 
Thanksgiving or Christmas time since 
—sometimes both—we have had some- 
thing about him or the later inmates of 
the Gabriel-Pomiuk Memorial Cot, after 
that dear boy sung once more, 


Jesus bids us shine. . . 

You in your small Corner, 

And I in mine, 
said his last Aukshenai and went away to 
live in a better land. 

When I copied for you the letters in 
the Thanksgiving week Corner from Dr. 
Grenfell and the Labrador boy in New 
Hampshire I had no thought of any later 


_ news from the Northland to tellyou. But 


two or three days later I received a mes- 
sage that Kirkina was in Boston! Of 
course I hurried into town; and soon 
found at the United States Hotel our 
little friend, the frozen-footed Eskimo 
girl, who was for two years our Corner- 
cotter at Battle Harbor hospital. 

You remember that last year Dr. and 
Mrs. McPherson when leaving the Deep 
Sea Mission adopted Kirkina and brought 
herto Halifax. They are now stationed in 
Mexico, and ‘‘Sister,’’? who had come on 


‘for Kirkina, was on the way with her to 


the new home—quite different in climate 
from Labrador! I found hér a brown- 
faced, happy-faced, pretty-faced little 
maid of ten years or so, looking very 
much like this picture, which she sent 
me last January. 

You ask about her feet! After her ar- 
rival in this country her kind friends got 
her a new pair of legs, towards which the 
Corner children contributed twenty-five 
dollars. I took her by the ‘‘ Elevated” on 
a little trip to the Congregational House, 


- and she walked up and down the long 


flights of steps as well as I. She said she 
had to stay out of school in Halifax. 
“Why?” ‘Because I broke my leg,’’ she 
replied. ‘ What did you do then? ”’ “ 0, we 
sent it to New York to be mended!” is 
not that convenient, when you break 
your leg, to send it off to be repaired 


while you stay at home? But Kirkina 


i. 


had learned to read nicely. I went into 
Ginn’s and got her a pretty primer (“ Step 
by Step”) with colored pictures, and 
found she could read it fairly well already. 
But she had that and alittle box of candy 
fast in hand when I said Good-by to her 
on board the shore line train for Mexico ! 

I learned two things which will interest 


you. Kirkina;told me that she left that 
beautiful Corner Cot doll (which you re- 
member Mrs. M. J. R. of Franklin sent 
three years ago, and whose picture was 
givenin the Corner) for the next little 
girl. That next little girl is named Becky 
Riggs, six years old, and has disease of 
the hip joint. Of course in due time Dr. 
Grenfell will send us her photograph, and 
something more about this latest occu- 
pant of our Gabriel-Pomiuk Corner Cot. 
€ We have three letters from Labrador; 
one from Dr. Grenfell, in October: 

. .. Steaming up Hare Bay for wood. Snow 


on the ground. Lay up the steamer in about 
ten days. Have seventeen small libraries out 


—the beginning of a noble work. The sloyd 
Footballs are A 1. 


benches are here. The 


Moravian bishop kicks one about with his 
esteemed Eskimo flock! Did you see attack 
on the Moravians in an American magazine? 
The article was written entirely on hearsay, 
and was cruel and untrue. 


John Currie, a young Scotchman, whom 
Dr. Grenfell took out from Boston as a 
helper, writes of the grand scenery of 
northern Labrador, icebergs at sea, cliffs 
on the shore, ‘‘down north as far as Nach- 
vak, a post of the Hudson Bay Company ”’ 
(where Pomiuk was found), and the Doc- 
tor’s experience in hunting seals and deer 
at different points where they anchored 
or camped. I quote one incident: 


. .. The Doctor brought out from England a 
fine gramophone. I was quite surprised when 
the Eskimo came aboard at Nain and asked 
for ‘‘nipli aiok.’””? I couldn’t make out what 
they wanted, but the Doctor said that meant 
‘‘a thing with a voice.” That night we played 
it for them in the hall of the mission (Mora- 
yian) and when we had finished, they thanked 
us by singing ‘‘ Takpanele,’’ Pomiuk’s favorite 
hymn, which set us all to thinking about him. 


And now I have a letter from ‘‘Sister’’ 
Cecilia Williams, Pomiuk’s devoted nurse 
when he was first rescued, and who after 
six years in her English home (Kent) has 
gone back to work among the seamen 
and shoremen ‘‘on the Labrador.’’ She 
will write us next spring about Becky in 
the Cot! Besides these, Dr. Kingman of 
Brookline and Rev. Mr. Anderson’ of 
Quincy tell most interesting accounts of 
their summer expedition to Labrador and 
what they saw of the medical missionary 
and his work in that wild land. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Please make me a Cor- 
nerer “‘kwick,’’ because I wish to write a 
story. I was born in China, and my brother 
and sister and I were in China during the 
Boxer outbreak. We would have been killed, 
if God had not led us to the shore. I saw 
some whales coming across the Pacific Ocean. 
Did you ever see any? [Yes, in Labrador! | 

The best story I ever read is about The Snow- 
Baby, by Mrs. Peary. It isa true story about 
a little baby born in Iceland, and her mother 
wrote the book. When the Eskimos knew 
there was a little white baby born, they came 
from hundreds of miles to see her. They were 
afraid to touch her, because they thought she 
was made of snow. Her real name was 
Marie, but they called her Ah-ni-ghi-to. They 
made a suit for her out of their softest fur 
and baby deer skins covered her from head to 
foot. The book tells about the Eskimo and 
their queer ways of living. From your loving 

Yarmouth, Mass, HELEN E. 


There we are, back in Eskimo-land 
again, by way of China and Cape Cod! 
That Snow-Baby story is a good one in- 
deed, but there is another which I must 
mention to make our Corner complete. 
It is a life of Pomiuk himself, written by 
Dr. Forbush of Charlestown. It tells the 
story of the boy we in the Corner have 
known so well, from the beginning to the 
end, and a great deal else of Dr. Grenfell 
and his life in Labrador. Also, about all 
the other Corner Cot children, and has 
fine pictures of the children, and the 
American doll Daisy, and dog-teams, and 
seals, and Dr. Grenfell, and Eskimos, and 
icebergs, and I can’t think what else. IJ 
am sure that if you read it you will feel 
very certain of one thing at least, that 
Jesus Christ was the Good Shepherd who 
sought after the one lost sheep ‘‘away on 
the mountains wild and bare,’’ until He 
found it, and brought it on His shoulders 
to the heavenly fold! 

“Pomiuk, a Waif of Labrador” is pub- 
lished by the Pilgrim Press; price, 75 
cents; to you Cornerers for 56 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents. Now, if any of you Cor- 
nerers have any difficulty in getting the 
book, write to me at once and I will see 
that you have it by mail, post-paid, in time 
for Christmas or New Years! 

P. S. Norman Duncan’s story of Santa 
Claus in LonelyjCove, in the December 
Atlantic belongs to Labrador, for the 
author visited Dr. Grenfell last summer. 
Did you read Dr. G.’s article inthe Youth’s 
Companion, The Log of the Hospital 
Ship? There, we must give the rest of 
the space to the Old Folks. [That is too 
funny for anything! Mr. Martin never 
knows when to stop when he gets talking 
about Corner Cots and Dr. Grenfell and 
Labrador dogs. I will try to make him give 
the O. F.’s the whole page next week.— 
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The life of Solomon, so far as it is of 
interest to Christians, ends with the dedi- 
cation of the temple. His interview with 
the Queen of Sheba, chosen as the last of 
the series of International Sunday school 
lessons for this year, is only an illustra- 
tion of the ‘‘ wisdom” for which he was 
so famed—a skill and shrewdness in solvy- 
ing conundrums and difficult questions 
and a penetration into the thoughts of 
others which Orientals regard with ven- 
eration. The lessons for the first six 
months of 1904 in the synoptic gospels 
begin with the boyhood of Jesus. They 
should be prefaced with a 
study of his birth and infancy, 
and the alternative Christmas 
lesson was chosen with this in 
view. 

The coming of the Christ 
never before so widely com- 
manded the attention of the 
world as it does this year. It 
never meant so much to man- 
kind as now. The question as 
to whether Jesus was born 
Dec. 25 has been disputed with 
zest. Our Puritan fathers 
avoided all festivities on that 
date. Roman Catholics, Epis- 
copalians and some other de- 
nominations strenuously de- 
fended it. Most scholars now 
think Jesus was not born in 
December, but few are inter- 
ested in the question. The 
fact of his coming is of vastly 
greater moment than the day 
and the hour. Christians of 
all names rejoice together in 
the fact and are willing to cele- 
brate it together at the same 
time. 

The supernatural events told 


<n 
in the gospels of Matthew and a 
Luke are questioned by many os 
who once did not hesitate to re 


believe them to be literally 
true. They used to say that if 
these statements were not facts 
they could not believe that 
Jesus was the Christ, the Son 
of God. Many, perhaps most 
Christians, accept today the 
narratives of the infancy as 
historic truth. But all agree now that 
there are weightier reasons than these 
for accepting Jesus as the Saviour of the 
world, and that if we had only the gos- 
pels of Mark and John with the rest of 
the New Testament we should still see 
in Jesus the Word made flesh, God incar- 
nated in a human life. 

So far as the records show, Jesus did 
not seek to win disciples by claiming that 
his birth and infancy were different from 
theirs. He did not tell them that he 
had no human father, or that angels an- 
nounced his coming, or that wise men 
from the East came to worship him asa 
babe. He persuaded men to follow him 
because of his mission, his message and 
his deeds, 


*International Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 20. 
Christmas Lesson. Text, Matt. 2; 1-12. 
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The Acts and the Epistles contain no 
reference to his birth or his infancy as 
reasons why men should accept him as 
Saviour and Lord. The early disciples 
presented his life and his teaching and 
his deeds, attested by his death and res- 
urrection, as sufficient to bring men into 
his kingdom and to prove that he was the 
Son of God. Paul said that Jesus ‘‘ was 
born of the seed of David according to 
the flesh, who was declared to be the 
Son of God with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from 
the dead: even Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


“This is the True God” 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL 


Behold the Virgin bears 

The Promised Child! 

Lulled on her bosom undefiled, 
The Wonderful, the Counselor 
Whom age on age hath waited for, 
The Mighty God, the Father, shares 
With us Humanity! 

For love of us stoops down 

To our subjection ; 

Becomes Emmanuel 

That we 

Regenerate in Him may dwell, 
And share the crown 

Of His Divinity 

In resurrection ! 


Behold Him, then, 

Children of men! 

Only a little Babe ye see 

On Mary’s knee; 

But this is He— 

I AM from all eternity! 

Around Him angels bend 

But cannot comprehend— 

And how can we! 

The Incarnation’s mystery ; 

The Love that could not be expressed, 
In Flesh, our Flesh, made manifest. 


What then is the value of the stories of 
the infancy, and how ought we to regard 
them? The first chapters of Matthew 
and Luke tell us in substance that Jesus 
““was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary.’’ They also trace 
his aneestry back through Joseph as his 
father to David, thus proving him to be 
the Messiah, King of the Jews. Luke 
tells us that Mary spoke to her son of 
Joseph as his father. These writers ap- 
parently saw no contradiction in these 
statements, for they attempt no explana- 
tion of them. 

Luke says that an angel foretold to the 
aged priest Zacharias that he should be 
the father of a son, the forerunner of 
the Messiah ; that an angel announced to 


_ Mary that through the power of the Holy 


Ghost she would bring forth a child who 
should be called the Son of God; and that 


¢ 
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when the wife of Zacharias met Mary she. | 
declared that her unborn child recognized — 


the child of Mary as his Lord, Lukealso- ~ 


says that on the night of the birth of 
Jesus in Bethlehem an angel declared to. 
shepherds in the field that the child was. 
to be Saviour, Messiah, Lord, and that a 
choir of angels sang a hymn of praise. 
Luke further says that an aged Prophet 
and prophetess greeted the child in the 
temple as the coming Redeemer of Israel. 

Matthew tells us that an angel appeared 
to Joseph in a dream and revealed to him 
that the child of Mary was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost; that wise men | 
from the East came, guided by 
a star, to worship the young 
child; and that both they and 
Joseph were warned in dreams. 
to protect him from the cruelty 
of Herod. 

What do these things mean 
tous? First, we da not know 
enough of those times and 
those environments to deny 
that these things happened, 
even if we are sometimes 
moved to question them. They 
are appropriate to the greatest. 
event in the world’s history. 
They are in harmony with the 
mission of the Christ to reveal 
God to man through a human 
life. Next, that visions of 
angels, dreams, portents in the 
sky and signs among the stars. 
would not impress us if we 
were told of them as happening 
now as they did the simple peo- 
ple of the first Christian cen- 
tury. They fit the time and the 
occasion, and we love to dwell 
on them and tell them to our 
children. 

But we see far greater things. 
than these to convince us that. 
Jesus was the Christ—the world 
being transformed by the child | 
who was born in Palestine. 
Records of supernatural events. 
connected with his infancy 
which may have impressed 
deeply those who first heard of 
him as an unknown man are- 
relatively far less important 
than the signs of his presence and power 
written large across the pages of the- 
world’s history now being made. Few 
heard the angel’s message concerning his- 
coming or saw the wise men on their 
journey. But what do we see this Christ- 
mas season? Says Dr. Fairbairn of Jesus_ 
Christ: “‘By means of his very suffering 
and his cross he enters upon a throne such 
as no monarch ever filled and no Cisar 
ever exercised. He leads captive the 
civilized peoples; they accept his words - 
as law, though they confess it higher than. 
human nature likes to obey; they build 
him houses, they worship him ; they praise” 
him in song, interpret him in philosophies 
and theologies; they deeply lo i di 
madly hate, for his sake,” 

Jesus is his own witness now, 
the crown of suffering on the cross, 
glory of the resurrection and the t 
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phant progress of Christianity increasing 

through nineteen centuries he comes 

with this new celebration of his advent 

to each one of us with this question, 

“Will you accept me as your Saviour, 
' who is Christ the Lord?” 


A Brooklyn Letter 


United’s Sociological Efforts 


Under the leadership of Rey. L. R. Dyott, 
United has just inaugurated a work which 
promises to be beneficial not only to the church 
but to the entire Williamsburg section. About 
two years ago the Women’s Missionary Society 
was organized, with city, home and foreign 
departments. The department of city work is 
now to superintend a canvass of a section of 
the city. Only experienced workers will be 
employed, the church being especially for- 
tunate in having a devoted woman who has 
been engaged in city missionary work. The 
canvass will provide a list of families uniden- 
tified with other churches. This-will be sub- 
divided to indicate those in spiritual, mental, 
-  orphysicalneed. An effort will then be made 

to bring eaeh needy family into contact with 
some well-to-do family of the church, giving 
both parties the benefit of the experience. 
Material wants are to be supplied only on con- 
sultation with the pastor or with some desig- 
nated person. Wisely the emphasis is laid on 
the greater need in wost instances of mental 
and moral uplifts; wherever possible, work 
will be supplied to compensate for money 
given. - 


immanuel’s Progress 


This year brings the fifth anniversary of the 
amalgamation of Rochester and Patchen Ave- 
nue Churches into Immanael. ‘The pastor, 
Rev. J. A. Jenkins, has welcomed 110 new 
members thus far during his eighteen months’ 
ministry. A men’s club of 140 meets semi- 
monthly for social and literary purposes and 
to promote the general interests of the church. 
Under its supervision a well-equipped gymna- 
sium is opened three nights a week, with pro- 
fessional instiuction. The Christian Endeavor 
Society has become a young people’s associa- 
tion. A chorus choir of forty voices sings 

at both Sunday services, rendering a musical 
service monthly. At the Sunday evening gath- 
ering the pulpit is removed, and. the pastor 
* endeavors to make the meeting infurmal. 
Believing that churches should be more famil- 
iar with their condition, the officers issue a 
bi-monthly s*atement of Immanuel’s financial 
status. An interesting feature is the sending 
out of cards to all church members, notifying 
them of the time of each communion and pre- 
paratory service, to be signed and deposited 
in the plate at the communion service. At- 
. tendance on this service, by the way, under 
reasonable conditions, is a requisite of church 
membership at Immanuel. 


| Financial Management at Lewis Avenue 
| In these days of occasional reports of dis- 
honesty in handling trust funds, it is gratify- 
> ing to know that for more than twenty years 
one of our churches, whose treasurers have 
always been recognized as men of integrity, 
has provided safeguards against possible in- 
discretious in the future. As a. matter of 
fact, the provisions are quite as advantageous 
to the officials as to the church; and none 
are more eager than they are to continue 
a the practige. No church treasurer at Lewis 
Avenue ever handles his funds alone. Every 
‘eollection is counted by the deacons or a 
special committee, who preserve a record of 
amounts. Reports of the church’s treas- 
uy are made monthly, and are fully verified; 
so that any misappropriation of funds is al- 
together improvable. By this method, Dr. 
Kent, the pastor has made it possible to ob- 
tain thoroughly competent church treasurers. 
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Keeping Correct Addresses of Members 


Every city pastor has experienced the diffi- 
culty of keeping correct lists of church mem- 
bers and attendants. Rey. W. P. Harmon, 
assistant pastor at Plymouth, has obviated 
this difficulty to some extent by having 
printed a circular letter with blank for name 
and incorrect address. This letter states that 
the sender has recently called at the incorrect 
address, and urges the importance of keeping 
the officials informed as to the whereabouts of 
the church members. Since Uncle Sam has 
methods of obtaining new addresses not ayail- 
able to the general public, this plan has ré- 
sulted in many corrections. It also assures 
the member that he is not forgotten or over- 
looked. M. A. D. 


In and Around Chicago 


The Preaching Needed 


In speaking of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary at the Ministers’ Meeting, Dec. 7, Pro- 
fessor Scott, after remarking on the increase 
in the n»mber of students and the improve- 
ment in finances and other matters, declared 
his conviction that ministers are making a 
serious mistake in preaching on secular topics 
rather than on the fundamental principles of 
the gospel. The professor believes that busi- 
ness men when they attend chureh want to 
hear that which warms their hearts and draws 
their thought away from week-day matters. 
Superintendent Brodie confirmed Professor 
Scotw’s judgment, instancing his experience 
throughout the state. 


Appalling Spiritual Conditions in the State 


Dr. Brodie then spoke of a mining village of 
800 people visited recently, whose only religious 
service is a Sunday schvol conducted under 
Congregational auspices; while two other vil- 
lages, one of 1,200 and the other of 3,000 inhab- 
itants, have neither Sunday school nor church. 
The difficulty is not to persuade the children 
in these villages to attend a Sunday school, 
but to get teachers, deaconesses and pastors 
self-sacrificing enough to minister to them. 
Illinois is receiving about ten per cent. of all 
immigrants coming to our shores. Thus far 
they bave come faster than we have assimi- 
lated them, though not faster than they can 
be assimilated provided we as Congregational- 
ists do our duty. But the denominations hes- 
itate to go into non-supporting communities, 
and yet it is just here that the demand for 
Christian service is greatest and should be 
promptly met. 


Lawlessness in Chicago 


The crimes committed in Chicago within the 
last few weeks have led law-loving peop'e to 
ask what can be done to turn back this incom- 
ing criminal flood. When, a little more than a 
week ago, James A. Fullenwider, a lawyer of 
high standing, was shot near his home and for 
no apparent cause, matters were brought toa 
climax, and at a mass meeting in the church 
of which the deceased was a member it was 
decided to form a federation of the reform 
clubs and societies in the city and to appoint a 
secretary with city headquarters to study the 
moral conditions of the city and advise as to 
their improvement. The demand for this ac- 
tion appears in that during the thirty days from 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 27 there were 394 burglaries 
and holds-up and only 88 arrests, while in the 
last six months 226 persons have been brought 
before 17 different magistrates charged with 
carrying concealed weapons and none of those 
proved guilty were fined over $25, the smallest 
sum the law allows. It is not surprising that 
last Sunday’s sermons were full of references 
to the spirit of lawlessness which seems to 
have contrv! of the city. 


Dowie Victorious 


As he declared would be the case the re- 
ceivership for Zion has been set aside. It 
was found that no person could manage affairs 
so well as Dr. Dowie, himself. Hence his 
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proposal to pay ten per cent. of his indebted- 
ness in ninety days, twenty-five in six months, 
twenty-five in nine months, and the remainder 
at the end of the year, was gladly accepted by 
his creditors. The Doctor claims to control 
property worth eighteen millions, and to owe 
little more than four millions. Money is con- 
stantly coming to him from his followers in 
different parts of the country. He is said to 
have received a check for $50,000 from an ad- 
mirer in New York city, and the offer of a 
loan of $200,000 from Milwaukee. Zion has 
reason to rejoice over the appointment of a 
receiver. ‘Time has been secured for the pay- 
ment of pressing debts and prominence given 
to the value of property held by Dr. Dowie 
over against its obligations. Hereafter he 
says he will proceed upon a cash basis and 
thus avoid all danger of litigation. 


Debs in Chicago 


Sunday was a great day for Chicago social-: 
ists. They gathered, as they assert, to the 
number of ten thousand, to listen to the Pull- 
man strike leader, Eugene V. Debs, and ap- 
plauded him, loudly, when he advocated the 
destruction of both the Republican and the 
Democratic parties and the formation of a 
Socialist party by which all property and all 
labor can be controlled. Mr. Debs scored 
labor unions as well as capitalists. An im- 
mense amount of Socialistic literature was cir- 
culated. 


Chicago. Dec. 12. FRANKLIN. 


Campbell Morgan at Hartford 
Seminary 


Dr. Morgan spent the first ten days of De- 
cember here addressing meetings twice daily. 
One series of addresses was designed to 
quicken Christians. Another was on Prayer 
—Its Possibility, Preparation, Pattern and 
Practice. 

The third series was given in Hartford 
Seminary, to students and teachers in private 
conference and was prepared especially for 
this occasion. After each hour’s discourse, 
half an hour was devoted to discussion of 
questions bearing on the general theme of 
Evangelism. Sub-topics were: The Evangel, 
The Evangelistic Church, The Evangelist, and 
The Evangelistic Work. 

In the talk on The Evangel, Dr. Morgan 
made much of the definition of the word, as 
A Good Message, and the central thought was 
the Lordship of Christ. The next talk dealt 
with the vital unity of the Church of Christ. 
In the third talk, Dr. Morgan discussed the 
eall, characteristics, training, work and life 
of the evangelist. On the fourth day, methods 
and principles of revival work were described, 
and the problem considered was, How to 
Bring People to Christian Decision. 

A fifth »ddress was given at the seminary, 
for the benefit of pastors, students and Chris- 
tian workers in Hartford and vicinity. Dr. 
Morgan spoke on The Present Opportunity of 
Evangelism, and described the spirit of this 
age as one which manifests (1) a revolt against 
the materialism of the past age, (2) intense de- 
votion to the practical in religion, and (3) rest- 
less anticipation of a coming change, in which 
new vigor shall pervade the now hesitant 
Church of Christ. C.K; T, 


The Episcopal bishops lately expressed the 
hope that evangelical denominations would 
seriously consider the question of union with 
the Episcopal Church. The Christian Advo- 
cate states in a sentence the one obstacle 
which must be taken away before such union 
ean be considered, and which only Episco- 
palians can remove. It says, ‘‘ None of the 
evangelical denominations, so called, that 
recognize each other’s ministry and sacra- 
ments, can possibly take a step which would 
take away the power of that recognition from 
them.’”’ 


_— 
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A Pastoral Outlook from San Francisco 


One of the best things about the Pilgrim 
Fathers was that they were not trying to be 
like anybody else. In fact they made their 
great name by trying to be as unlike other 
people as possible. They knew what they 
wanted to be and to do, and watching the 
conditions in which they found themselves 
they took the course most likely to serve 
their purpose. Congregationalists today are 
not copying them to any great extent. Of 
course we are in an age of combination and 
ce-operation, and, as has been the case in the 
past, we are willing to sacrifice almost any- 
thing for the sake of the unity of the church 
of Christ. Is it not time to put a little more 
emphasis on our distinctive principles, and to 
stop harping on the fact that we are seventh 
or eleventh or any other figure in the number 
of members among the denominations? For 
a great many years the Methodists have held 
the prize in religious mathematics; when it 
comes to counting we cannot hold a candle 
to them. In some other things other denomi- 
nations have held the precedence, and while 
we have been watching them with envious 
eyes we have quietly allowed the peculiar 
virtues that were our own to slip from us. 


BRING THE LAY ELEMENT TO THE FRONT 


We have always protested against the clergy 
being made a peculiar class, and have made 
our boast of our ability to develop individu- 
ality among laymen; but, if reports from vari- 
ous parts of the country are true, our great 
gatherings are now far more ministerial than 
lay, and the programs of many associations, 
state and local, look as if no effort had been 
made to bring the laymen to the front. We 
are making the clergy a privileged class in the 
denomination, and taking far too little pains 
to develop the sturdy independence of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, who were nearly all laymen 
and who allowed no man to become their cler- 
gyman without their approval. 

Our loss of what was distinctive is shown 

also in the impression we make upon commu- 
nities where a new church is needed. Word 
comes to our home missionary superinten- 
dent, ‘‘We need a Congregational church in 
this town, and will begin services as soon as 
you will send us a minister.’”?’ From the num- 
ber of such requests an ignorant person would 
suppose that the home missionary superin- 
tendent carried a number of ministers in his 
pocket and needed only to direct and stamp 
them and send them out. This process is 
entirely out of accord with the principles of 
Congregationalism. If there are alot of peo- 
ple in any place who want a church they ought 
to want it badly enough to come together and 
at least sing a hymn and have somebody lead 
in prayer. They have become so accustomed 
to seeing the Methodists senda minister that 
they suppose that we do the same, and sure 
enough, we do; and in our eagerness to in- 
crease the number of churches we make our- 
selves such that people are constrained to say 
that we have nothing to offer which they can- 
not get from other denominations. 


Is THE OLD EVANGELISM OUTWORN 


We have allowed ourselves to be swept along 
with the great movements of the times until we 
have forgotten that our denomination used to 
be inventive enough to devise plans, and raise 
or adopt workers that could lead the denomi- 
nation. We had no difficulty in leading the 
Christian sentiment of the United States with 
such men as Edwards and Kirk and Finney 
and Moody, and we made the revivalist move- 
ments that had lacked backbone the grandest 
movements of theirtime. Today in many local- 
ities we seem to have nothing in particular to do 
except to try to do what the other folksdo. Our 
Presbyterian friends are starting in on a grand 
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revivalist campaign. It is a serious question 
with many thoughtful people if they are not 
trying to galvanize a dead method into new 
life; and yet there comes from many quarters 
a strong demand that we fall into line and do 
exactly what they are doing. The Methodists 
say that the revival method has lost its power, 
and they ought to know if anybody does. A 
year ago one of the leading Methodist pastors 
frankly stated that it was impossible to reach 
thinking people any longer by the revival 
method, And he adopted another with some 
success. 


LET PASTORS DEVELOP THEIR OWN 
SPECIALTY 


Now if ever is the time for us Congrega- 
tionalists to show that we have not Jost our 
power of leadership. All the indications are 
that our success, if we make any, will be 
along the line of the pastorate. The employ- 
ment of a revivalist is usually a confession 
that the pastor cannot do his proper work. 
We will grant that men are not alike, and that 
while one may be very successful in the care- 
ful nurture of his flock another finds it diffi- 
cult to do the work that a pastor ought to do, 
and his strength develops in another direction. 
But it is also true that almost any minister if 
he will study for it can learn to excel in the 
work which belongs to a pastor. It is a great 
thing for a minister to learn that in becoming 
such he has not been set to solve all the prob- 
lems of the world, nor to straighten out all the 
tangles of humanity. There is one first prin- 
ciple that ought to guide him, whichis that his 
strength and time and ability belong first, last 
and all the time to the church that pays his 
salary; it isa simple business proposition and 
needs no defense. If to use a common expres- 
sion he can learn to saw wood in his own door- 
yard he has gone a long way toward fitting 
himself for his position. Our pastors are do- 
ing this much more than they were a few years 
ago. He can learn to know every man, woman 
and child in his membership and to adapt his 
work to their needs. If he does this it is 
quite possible that he may not need to call in 
an evangelist to accomplish what he has failed 
to do. 

The method of careful nurture brings mem- 
bers into the church to stay. The revival 
method brings them in with the certainty that 
many of them will slip out. In one of our 
cities four churches near together carried on 
their work for‘nine years, three by the evan- 
gelistic method and one by the pastoral 
method. A great calamity affected them all 
alike; those that had built up on the evangel- 
istic method each lost from one-half to three- 
quarters of its membership. The one that had 
been built up by the pastoral method hardly 
lost a family. 


LET US GO SLOWLY AS RESPECTS UNION 


This leads to the fact that we now and then 
find a thoughtful Congregationalist who is not 
singing hallelujahs over the possibility of 
union with other denominations. The ques- 
tion is being asked now and then, ‘Is it 
going to mean in any sense a repetition of the 
famous ‘ plan of union?’’’ and up to this time 
it has been difficult to find any one who can 
prophesy on this subject. Formal union in 
the past has not usually been an all-round 
success. The denominations with which it 
is proposed to unite are most estimable Chris- 
tian people with an honorable record, and as 
truly a part of the kingdom of God as we are. 
Each has its own history and methods. We 
cannot in kindness ask them to make any 
more changes than we are willing to make 
ourselves. The plan on which it is proposed 
to co-operate with them looks well as far as 


it has been developed; and yet it seems as if 
as a denomination we would do well to con- 
sider the matter with fasting and prayer. 
Our state association recently went one step 
further and passed a resolution inviting the 
Free Baptists in our territory to unite with 
us, but the form of the resolution was such 
that while in the most kindly Christian spirit 
it was evidently-an invitation to move into 
our house and become one of us. It is quite 
possible that they may be able to do it without 
either of us making much sacrifice. 


WHAT ONE SEMINARY HAS DONE 


In the line of turning out the best ministers 
possible for our churches there has been great 
discussion with regard to our seminaries. We 
have read-a great deal and heard much said 
about a possible union or at least a federation 
of the Congregational seminaries, and while 
all this has been going on our Pacifie Semi- 
nary has quietly done something. Our dis- 
tance from the other seminaries would make 
it difficult for us to unite, so that question has 
not been considered. We recognize the fact 
that while we have been expending vast sums 
to develop our splendid Christian colleges the 
young people are going by thousands to the 
state and other universities. Our tendency 
has been altogether too much to stand off and 
throw brickbats at those’ institutions, to call 
them godless and say that there was no Chris- 
tian influence in them. While we have shown 
none too much warmth of Christian interest 
our California State University has shown 
that such charges were far from being true. 
Its immense faculty has a large number of 
earnest, consistent Christianmen. The Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ations connected with the unjversity have in 
the last ten years made great progress, and 
are showing a vitality that is encouraging. 

We had the great State University in need 
of all the Christian help and sympathy it could 
get, and several miles away our little Theolog- 
ical Seminary feeling very lonely. We moved 
the seminary right up close to the university 
grounds. With the loss of several professors 
the president has succeeded in finding strong 
active young men, specialists in their depart- 
ments, to fill the vacancies. The number of 
students at the seminary has immediately in- 
‘creased, and nearly or quite all of them are 
college graduates, which was not true before. 
We have been heartily weleomed by the mem- 
bers of the faculty of the university; our right 
to be there outside of the state grounds is freely 
conceded, and other denominations have the 
privilege of doing the same thing. Some of 
them would give all they possess if it were 
possible for them to camp down beside us and 
we would be glad to have themeome. Among 
the possibilities of the future is an interchange 
of instructors in departments where there is 
no conflict between the denominations. 

It will be seen that in this respect we have 
clung to the habits of early Congregationalists, 
have followed no human example, but have 
blazed the way for others. We have every 
reason to believe that our movement is going 
to be agreat success, both in exercising a help- 
ful Christian influence in the University and 
in trying to lead young men in the academic 
department to choose the ministry as a pro- 
fession. It has become difficult for a young 
man from a Congregationalist family to enter 
the State University without some faithful 

member of our theological faculty calling upon 
him to give him welcome and to ask in what 
way we can be of service to him. — A+ yA 


A German magistrate of Pittsburg 
King Solomon’s method of determining mater- 
nity last week—and it worked as well as of old. 
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A Church Printery that Pays 


By Myron Jermain Jones, Mansfield, 0. 


Most church printeries of which I have 
knowledge are a delusion and a snare. And 
I confidently assert that it would be disas- 
trous for most churches to establish printing 
plants in their buildings and to operate them 
in connection with their activities as a volun- 


' teer enterprise. 


But ‘“‘most” implies exceptions, and there 


is an exceptional church printery in Boston. 


In 1888 the late lamented Rey. Ellis Mendell 


became pastor of Boylston Congregational 


Church, Jamaica Plain, and under his leader- 
ship institutional features, which were then 
strongly and generally advocated throughout 
the church, became part of its plan of work. 
Among the features introduced—reading-room, 
gymnasium, parlor and printery—the printing- 
room has been notably successful and worthy. 
To Mr. Frank E. Bridgman of Roxbury, 
editor of the Boylston Church Messenger and 
practically manager of the printery, is largely 
-due the later conspicuous success of this de- 
partment of the church’s work. 
“How did you happen to start this printing 
plant?” I inquired. 
“Tt was not a case of demand and supply” 


j 


The Boylston Church Printery 


replied Mr. Bridgman, ‘‘ but rather of need and 
service. Mr. Mendell tells me it was started 
to meet the need to obtain the church printing 
at much less than the market price. The 
enterprise was begun in November, 1890 by 
the purchase of a sixty-dollar hand-press, $150 
worth of type, and cases and material needed 
for an ordinary amateur job office: 
work was confined to the weekly calendar, 
tickets, and programs. In 1893, the Boylston 
Church Messenger was inaugurated, and for 
a year or two was printed on the hand-press. 
Then came a second-hand foot-power press, 
which lasted about two years. In the spring 
of 1897, an up-to-date Chandler & Price Press 
with 10 x 15 chase was bought, together with 
additional supplies, at a cost of $400.” 

“And how was this financed?” I inter- 
jected. , 

“Very simply. Money was borrowed when- 
ever needed for equipment, on shares without 
interest, and repaid from profits within two 
years. In 1900 a second-hand press was pre- 
sented by a local printer—good for cards, 
tickets, envelopes, and other small work. 
The original hand-press is now out of com- 
mission, but we retain it as a historic land- 
mark, like true Bostonians. We now have 
forty-two cases of type, and inventory the 
plant at $800.” 

“You speak of profits. Have you at hand 
any figures to indicate the amount of your in- 
come aud expense?” 

“Yes. Our annual operating expense on 
the Messenger, for instance, would be: For 


paper, $20; postage, about $35; renewals and 


The early | 


supplies, $20. We paid to the church treas- 
urer over and above expenses as follows: 
1897, $53; 1898, $78; 1899, $150; 1900, $82.87; 
1901, $123.45; 1902, $128.30. Here is the sched- 
ule showing the principal receipts for ten 
years: 

Subscriptions and 


Advertising. Contributions. 
1893 $128.50 $53.17 
ane 104.50 35.35 
895 98.50 12.31 
qeue 66.00 7.30 
397 71.72 18.05 
1898 200.82 29.50 
189 ) 146.69 66.00 
1900 ° 67.17 17.40 
1901 138.83 17.55 
1902 144.50 8.15 
$1,167.23 $264.78 


“For some years we have done considerable 
job printing for outside parties. We could do 
a great deal more if we had time forit. Our 
own needs are first; they keep the force busy 
—too busy sometimes, for comfort. In the 
four years 1898-1901, our earnings from job 
printing amounted to $152.52. 

‘“We have no regular subscription. The 
paper is mailed to all non-resident members 
and many others, and is left at the residences 


of other members. Those pay who wish to, 
or who are solicited by the treasurer.” 

At the head of the editorial column of the 
Messenger this legend appears: ‘‘Set up and 
printed in our own church by our own labor.’’ 
Now the question that interested me most was 
this very problem of labor. Our lay editor- 
printer-manager told me that the church 
trained recruits for this work out of its own 
ranks. ‘‘ Usually,’’ said he, ‘‘ we take one at 
a time, and under the supervision of some 
one more experienced—not an expert by any 
means, for we have no experts—we put the 
neophyte to work setting up in a “ stick” any 
“pi” that may be on hand. Then he learns 
to distribute this ‘‘ pi,” or Messenger type that 
is “‘ dead,”’ until he knows the “‘case.’”’ After 
getting proficient enough, the beginner sets up 
straight matter for the Messenger. By and 
by he learns to feed the small foot press with 
offering envelopes, and soon. Of course this 
part of the work is most important and diffi- 
cult. Any volunteer service must be encour- 
aged patiently, but this is real work and re- 
quires the strong religious motive back of the 
worker as well as a certain amount of enjoy- 
ment in the printing art. We have been able 
to train up a good number of fair printers in 
the thirteen years of effort.” 

In addition to enabling the pastor to have 
all the printing he wanted for church work 
when he wanted it, the influence of the print- 
ery is great in holding and training men and 
boys for service. It interests youth, and 
through it they enter other departments of 
church work, besides being trained in a knowl- 
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edge of printing, which is of service to any 
one whether followed asa trade or not. All 
the workers are strictly amateurs and have 
learned what they know right in the printing- 
room. 

Of course the printery is run primarily for 
and by the Messenger. The question of bene- 
fits is, therefore, toa great degree a question 
of the uses of a well-conducted local church 
publication. In my judgment everything de- 
pends on the managing editor’s journalistic 
sense. It is not necessarily a matter of pro- 
fessional training in journalism. ‘‘ There can 
be no really successful church journal with- 
out a man behind it.” 

And here are some of its benefits : 

It gives a complete history of church work 
and happenings—more complete than a clerk’s 
record can possibly be. A number of sets of 
the first ten volumes have been bound by 
members. 

It keeps the members of the church, congre- 
gation and community informed of our work. 

It is especially appreciated by absent and 
former members who desire to retain their 
interest in the church. 

Through exchanges and sending of papers 
to friends by members, many affiliated friends 
have been made for the church, some of whom 
contribute to its support and missionary inter- 
ests. 

It furnishes an excellent channel for reach- 
ing members and congregation by pastor, offi- 
zers and heads of departments. 


Henry Clay Trumbull 


BY M. C. HAZARD, PH. D. 


On aceount of my editorial association with 
Dr. Trumbull for a short period upon The 
Sunday School Times, the editors of The Con- 
gregationalist have asked me to write some 
of my impressions concerning him. Dr. Trum- 
bull was so many-sided that this paper could 
not spare the space necessary to present any- 
thing like a complete estimate of him. That, 
fortunately, is rendered comparatively unnec- 
essary by the very good appreciation of him 
which lately appeared in these columns from 
the pen of Mr. Morris. In the process of 
elimination I find myself at last left with what 
I saw of him as an editor and writer. 

Aside from his personality, that which made 
the greatest impression upon me, after associ- 
ation with him in the office, was his tremen- 
dous capacity for work and the relish he had 
forit. His appetite for it wasinsatiable. Be- 
sides the task he was carrying through, he 
had others, so to speak, upon the stocks. His 
editorial writing for and oversight of The Sun- 
day School Times, which were enough to ab- 
sorb all the time and energy of an ordinary 
man, were merely an incident in his weekly 
schedule, the most of his thought and labor 
being bestowed upon some important book 
which he was preparing for the press. 

Of course he overworked. Though slight of 
body he was muscular and had a great reserve 
of physical force. But no body, however 
strong, could stand the strain to which he 
constantly put his own. Nearly two years 
before I was associated with him it became 
evident to those in the office that he was 
breaking down. No representations on their 
part, however, could induce him to give up. 
One morning it was proved to him that he 
must doso. The proof of an editorial which 
he had written the day before was presented 
to him at his home. He declared that he had 
neyer written it. He could not be convinced 
that it was his composition until his manu- 
script was laid before him. Then he realized 
that he must obey his physician and surrender 
his work, at least for a while. He did so, and 
went on a trip to Egypt and through the Sina- 
itie peninsula and the Holy Land, meaning to 
make the journey serviceable both as a means 
of recuperation and of securing information 
of value in his work when he should resume 
it. Two quite valuable books came out of that 
vacation tour, Kadesh-Rarnes. and Studies in 
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Oriental Social Life, each of which is so re- 
plete with information as to show that he was 
diligently at work all the while he was gone. 
And yet he came home restored to health. 

1 was in the office while he was working 
upon Kadesh-Barnea. Trumbull’s rediscov- 
ery of that ancient camping-place of the Is- 
raelites was an event among Biblical scholars. 
It had been found by Rowlands at a place 
called ’Ayn Qadees, but Robinson declared 
him to be mistaken, and defended his own lo- 
cation at ’Ayn el-Waybeh. Inasmuch as no 
other explorers were able to find ’Ayn Qadees, 
being fooled away from it by the Arabs in 
whose territory it is, other scholars followed 
Robinson. Trumbull’s success in reaching it, 
in spite of the efforts of his Arabs to turn him 
away from it, is finely told in the book. My 
admiration was greatly awakened by the in- 
genuity and skill with which he got at the con- 
firmations of his findings, particularly in the 
Arabic and Syriac authorities. It may sur- 
prise many to learn that he was no linguist— 
but such was the fact. He had to make use of 
the intelligence of those who were, and yet he 
so directed their investigations, questioned 
their conclusions and re-directed their search 
that to him are due the valuable notes which 
appear in connection with that work. 

The single long editorial has been a feature 


of The Sunday School Times ever since Dr. 
Trumbull took charge of it. Hardly one editor 
in a thousand can write long editorials and 


have them read. But that his were read and 


were effective we had ample proof. The secret 
of their appeal seemed to be in the presenta- 
tion of some new truth or some old truth ina 
new light. His editorials declaring that it is 
never right to tell a lie became famous. The 
captions of some of the editorials written 
while I was with him give some hint of the 
unique method of his approach and of the 
reason of their acceptability. I cite as ex- 
amples, Faith is Not Always Faith, Training 
up a Library, Making Books Work, The Duty 
of Being Narrow, The Littles on the Larger, 
Living More Lives than One. 

Probably the most eagerly and universally 
read portion of the paper was the Notes on 
Open Letters, in which his skill in answering 
difficult questions was exhibited at its best. 
Many there have found the solutions of prob- 
lems which have greatly troubled them. 

I find that I have said nothing of Dr. Trum- 
bull personally. I am persuaded that I do 
not need to do so. He is too well known to 
need to have his portrait painted. Thousands 
are well acquainted with him and will greatly 
miss him, and none will do so more than one 
who for a time was his close comrade. 
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Consulting State Editors: Rev. Drs. D. F. Bradley and E. M. Vittum, Grinnell; 
R. L. Marsh, Burlington 


Southern Iowa 


In this region Iowa Congregationalism began. 
And here anniversaries are becoming interesting. 
Of thirty-one churches in Denmark Association, 
twelve were organized before 1850; while of all the 
315 churches of the state, only twenty-five date 
back so far. Dr. William Salter of Burlington, who 
was ordained at the first meeting of Denmark Asso- 
ciation, read a paper at its sixtieth annual meeting 
in September. The Burlington chureh, of which 
Dr. Salter has held the title of pastor for nearly 
fifty-eight years (although the responsibility of the 
office is now borne by his associate), also celebrated 
the sixtieth anniversary of his ordination. The Doc- 
tor preached and received many congratulations. 

Dr. Salter and Dr. Ephraim Adams of Waterloo, the 
two survivors of the “ Iowa Band,” preached Noy. 
29 at Muscatine, the day’s services closing an en- 
thusiastic and protracted celebration of the sixtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the first Congrega- 
tional church of that city. This church is making 
new departures and showing vigorous life under the 
leadership of its new pastor, Rev. J. P. Clyde. A 
notable feature has been the opening of the church 
basement for the use of factory girls—of whom 
there are upwards of 1,000 in the city—and their 
organization into a social and literary club which 
promises considerable distinct achievement. 

Rey. J. M. Cummings, pastor of Denmark, the 
oldest Congregational church in Iowa, devoted his 
summer vacation to a successful financial canvass 
in behalf of Denmark academy. A new steam-heat- 
ing plant and other necessities have been provided 
for. Large attendance and high-grade work are 
reported. The church also rejoices in prosperity. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cummings have been grievously af- 
flicted in the serious illness of their daughter, who 
has been studying at Grinnell. 

Rey. F. L. Johnston, secretary of the State Asso- 
ciation Committee to Encourage Installation, is 
working with characteristic thoroughness, and the 
committee is likely to have a report of special 
interest. His church at Mt, Pleasant has made 
marked improvement in organization and methods. 

Fairfield, Rey. H. O. Spelman, pastor, raised 
nearly $3,000 for repairs, and became so enthusias- 
tic that the question of a new building is under con- 
sideration. This church is making steady growth 
in membership, congregations, benevolences and 
prayer meeting attendance. 

Ottumwa Second had been greatly strengthened 
by the union with it of the Methodist Protestant 
church of the South Side. The pastor, however, 
Rey. D. D. Davies, under whose leadership the 
union was effected, has decided to take up work 
elsewhere. 

The pastor of Agency and Clifland, Rev. D. M. 
Lower, bas had the unusval experience of dedicat- 
ing, free of debt, a church at each place on one Sun- 


day. At Centerdalea church with twenty members, 
made up largely of Friends, has recently been recog- 
nized. At Orient, substantial improvements in the 
church building have been made. Humeston, where 
the church of upwards of a hundred members came 
bodily from another denomination two years ago, is 
erecting a fine building. At these church dedica- 
tions, Seeretary Douglass is usually an indispensa- 
ble leader. 

Rey. E. 8. McClure, resigning at Humeston, speed- 
ily received unanimous calls from two churehes. 
He accepted the one to Eldon, and the church 
there is hopefully following his vigorous leader- 
ship. At Clay, Rev. P. H. Fisk, pastor, a series of 
meetings is being conducted by Rey. C. N. Sever- 
ance of Union Church, Garden City, Kan., a strong 
preacher, of masterful spiritual leadership. 

State statistics for last year show a small in- 
crease in membership, decrease in benevolences 
and legacies, considerable advance in home ex- 
penses and a loss of four churches. 

A conviction that we should do more aggressive 
work, by means of evangelistic meetings or other- 
wise, and that, with confessed changes in the theo- 
logical viewpoint, we must emphasize anew and 
decidedly the fundamentals of religion and Chris- 
tianity—this may be said to prevail among Iowa 
Congregational ministers. 


NORTH OF THE CENTER 


On the western border First Chureh, Sioux City, 
with two hard working pastors, is breaking records. 
Important achievements are: Many new members, 
four C. E. societies, a literary and historical club; 
three other clubs for young men, young women and 
boys, a large church Bible class, and notable im- 
provements in furnishing and decorating the church 
building. 

In the north, Rev. Edwin Ewell of Nashua, always 
wide-awake, has recently sent out cards to the 
members of his congregation naming 50 possible 
subjects for sermons. Each person is asked to 
indicate such topics as interest him and to add five 
of his own choosing. The cards are then to be 
returned to the pastor. R. 4. M. 


A Notable Ordination 


Invitations are out for a council, called by the 
ehureh of Valley Junction for the ordination of 
George C. Marsh. Mr. Marsh is both a son and 
grandson of lowa College, Grinnell, his father, Rey. 
George D. Marsh of Philipopolis, Bulgaria, being 
a member of the class of 1867. The son has studied 
at Chicago and at Union; bas had experience in 
city mission work and among the mining camps of 
Colorado; and in scholarship and consecration is 
fitted for the bighest usefulness in the pastorate. 
Professors Parker and Noble and Pastor Vittum of 


Grinnell will take part in the ordination service, 
also Dr. Frisbie of Des Moines. Lowa churehes are 
to be congratulated upon ——— this ogee te 
young worker. 


New Church Bulldiogs 


Iowa is a great state without a large city. We 
have a population of two and a half millions, but 
our largest city numbers only 65,000. But the 
small, neat, comfortable cities are numbered by the 
hundred. * These do notipresent the sharp contrasts. 
of the over-grown metropolis. The hovel does not 
frown in the shadow of the palace. While the onal. 
town is nearer homogeneous than the great city, it 
constantly improves in architecture as it grows i’ 
wealth and population. None of our congregations - 
are contented with buildings unworthy the name of 
church, and few if any have built beyond their need 
and their means. As the man from Boston wrote of 
us, ** lowa is hopelessly sane.” 

Unusual progress has been made in ehurch-build- 
ing during the last year. Riceville has hardly a 
thousand people, but it is the centre of an impor- 
tant agricultural community. Our Congregational’ 
church was born in 1858 and worshiped in a little 
hut for ten years; then a small brick church was. 
built, which was enlarged and remodeled in 1897. 
A disastrous fire made it necessary to build again 
from the foundation, which the plucky people have 
done without murmuring. The new $11,000 chureh 
was dedicated last December free from debt. 
Mitchellville, a village but little larger, was a home 
missionary child that early came to self-support. 
This year a fine little $8,000 church has been built 
and dedicated without debt. Stuart was once a 
flourishing railroad town, but by a change of policy 
on the part of the road, was left to its own devices 
and endured a period of depression. Now Stuart. 
has found itself, and is building a new edifice of 
brick and stone, of beauty and utility. 

Anamosa was a pillar of early Congregationalism 
in Iowa. About fifteen years ago our church there 
was broken in pieces through the influence of an un- 
worthy pastor, and probably would have died, but 
for the timely aid of the State Home Missionary 
Suciety. Now Anamosa is itself again, and is 
building 4 $17,000 church. Crocker, organized two - 
years ago as an out-station, by Rey. Joseph Steele 
of Ankeny, self-supporting from the beginning, has 
built and paid for a $3,000 church. Agency aud 
Cliffiand, twin churches in one pastoral family, dedi- 
cated two houses of worship in one day, one newly- 
built, the other purchased and remodeled. Orchard, 
for many years one of triplets, has expended $4,000- 
on a new church this year. Space fails to mention 
in detail Newell, Almoral, Prairie City and Lewis, 
Clay, Olds, Orient, Elsworth and others, that have 
built new church homes or enlarged and beautified 
their former ones during the last twelve months. 
About one-fourth the cost of churehes dedicated 
during the year has been raised at the dedication 
services by Secretary Douglass of the State Home 
Missionary Society. E. M. V. 


I believe that if you and I were more to- 
heed the whispers of our Father, we should 
not have so many of his thunders.—J. A 
Evans. “Saas 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MRETING, Pilori 

I ‘ETING, Pilgr é BC 

10.30 A.M. Speaker, Rev. H. M. Sibi con 
Evangelical C iristianity in the F 


21, 
Aubigné; subject, 
ch Republic. 


Deaths 


ea Rae ee Aurora, Mo., Dec. 
rossiand,aged 32 yrs. A graduate of Princeton S§ mi 
nary. he had served churches in O ‘ TaaS WO 
py larg es in Ohio and Iowa as well 
MITCHELL—In Dorchester, Mass., Dec. 8. Rev. § c 
= » Mass., Dec. 8. Rev. Seth K, 
Mitchell, for several years chaplain, under the Evan. 
gelical Alliance, of the city hospitals. He also con- 
ducted Sunday services on the Common. } 


McKEE—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 8, Russell W. 


6, Rev. George E. 


McKee, 


president of the Brooklyn Sunday School Union. 

yn § ay $ 1, aged 
a yrs. He Was a member of the Throop Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, and had taught a Bible class there for 
nearly thirty years. Many of his former pupils are now 


missionaries or pastors. 


SANFORD—In Medway, Mass., Nov. 24, Harlan Page 
Sanford, aged 67 years. Hainpered from childhood by 
ill-health, his strong, hopeful spirit carried him 
through a life of constant suffering with rare Christian 
fortitude and self-denial. In the time of the Civil 
War, being unable to bear a musket, he served his 
country in the Christian Commission. For years past 
Ihe has devoted himself to the interests of a blind 
brother with whom he was in business, the details of 
‘which ocenpied him to the hour of his death. He was 
# son of the late Rev. David Sanford, pastor of the vil- 
lage church for thirty-seven years. Ase 


STACY—Novy. 28, Mrs. Mary L. (Marsh) Stacy of Leom- 
inster, Mass.,aged 64 yrs. Born in Thetford, Vt., she | 
removed in 1855 to Leominster where she entered 
school and became a member of the Congregational 
church. Later she attended the Ladies’ Seminary of 
North Granville, N. Y.,and at the close of her studies 
there became a teacher in the public schools of Leom- 
inster, in which work she was very successful. She 
was an active member of the churvh, giving herself 
with great enthusiasm to its interests, prominent in 
the choir and social work as well as constant in attend- 
ance upon its various services. In 1875 she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Horace Stacy and removed to Cincinnati, O. 
Later she resided in Springfield and Newton, Mass. 
She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Franklyn S. Morse of New 
York city. Everywhere her consistent Christian char- 
sacter made its abiding impression and, though dead, 
she yet speaketh to all who have been privileged to 
‘know her,sweetly remeinbered by what she was and by 
what she has dane. 

WARD—In New Haven. Ct., Dec. 8, Mary J. Simpson, 
widow of William D. Ward and mother of Mrs. Eugene | 
C. Webster of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


MR. WILLIAM REED 
‘William Reed was born June 1, 1894, in Belchertown, 
Mass., the fourteenth in a family of sixteen children. 
His ancestors were genuine Puritans in life and char- 
acter. His father, Joseph Reed, a native of Oxford, 
Mass., settled in Belchertown in 1775. 
From his earliest‘years he was taught to study his 


the doctrines of the Matyq” 


Bible and oe este fed in 

athan Edwards. 
per Cen in 1828, at the age of twenty-four years. 
When he came West in 1846 he located on Government 
land near Crystal Lake, [ll., where he lived until about 
twenty years ago, when he retired to the village of 


J arkable ave of 
ke, where he died at the remarkaviec age | 
ES Boma years, five months and seven days. He was 


hiful attendant at the regular services and 

® eT coonees of the church. He was elected dea- 
con of the church Jan. 8, 1848. in which capacity he | 
served almest continuously until he died. He was fre 
uently the presiding officer at such meetings after he 
Tas ninety-five years old. Last July he attended 


————— 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
F’ and EMBALMERS, 
Washington St., 
ne Delley st ‘Terminal. 


rsonal on given to every detail. Chapel 
jon other Fenny ty connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


He united with he church 
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church three times in succession. The last time was at | 
communion service, Sept. 6, when he arose at the close 
of the service and made a farewell address to the 
church, urging every member to be faithful and zealous 
in the Christian life. 

As a citizen he was a man of aggressive righteousness 
and strong convictions. He was a kind neighbor anda 
sincere Christian and truly served his day and genera- 
tion. He was a member of the first “ Sabbath school ” 
in the Belchertown church, was active in the first tem- 
perance reform in 1827, and his interest in it never 
flagged. He was an abolitionist; an admirer of William 
Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips and a life member 
of the, American Missionary Association. 


Many Appetizing Dishes 
can be made doubly delightful and nutritious by the 
use of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream, 
which is not only superior to raw cream but has the 
merit of being preserved and sterilized, thus keep- 
ing perfectly for an indefinite period. Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Co., proprietors. 
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Rheumatism 


Does not let go of you when 
you apply lotions or lini- 
ments. It simply loosens 
its hold for a while. Why? 
Because to get rid of it you 
must correct the acid con- 
dition of the blood on which 
it depends. Hood’s Sarsa= 
parilla has cured thousands. 


mentioned thereon. 


Reference Editions of 


The Congregationalist says: ‘‘An ideal companion for study.” 


Teachers’ Edition 
of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, the Concise Bible 
Dictionary which has short articles about the Bible, its writers, its history, etc., with numerous 
illustrations from recent photographs; Combined Concordance to the American Standard 
Revised Bible which combines Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper Names -with their 
pronunciation, etc., in one a-é-c list; Bible Atlas with twelve maps with index to every place 
A complete Biblical Library in a single volume. 
Prices, $2.25 to $10.00. 

this Revised Bible, Prices from $1.00 to $12.00 
Attractive Pocket Edition without references, 5c. (postage 10c. extra) fo $6.75 

For sale by allleading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 


Send for catalogue to 


ration with holly and 


YZ 


price. 


French plate (mirror) 
trade only. 


feet in height. 
The price is $25. 


The cabinet is one of our best pieces of cabinetwork. 
has French cabriole legs, and stands between four and five 


fear $25 FOR THE 25TH | 


The approach of Christmas calls up visions of parlor deco- 


laurel. Why not take this occasion to 


permanently improve the parlor by the acquisition of a beautiful 
Treasure Cabinet on Christmas Day ? 

Never will there be a better chance to secure it at a low 
We are selling this one special Christmas Cabinet at 
only $25, in solid Honduras Mahogany, with entire back of 


glass. This figure is for the holiday 


It 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 


Subscribers’ Wants 


A Home Missionary in the Sierras is greatly in ' 
need of a fur overcoat and cap. Any one having such 
to give or sell cheaply please address Rey. William D. 
Kidd, Sierraville, Cal. 


Boarders. Wanted. one or two boarders in a smal) 
private family. A pleasant home in Dorchester. Terms 
moderate. References exchanged. Address S.,44, office 
of The Congregationalist, Boston. 

Invalids or Convalescents can secure first-class | 
board and care with private family at a large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, etc. | 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. / 


Parish Wanted. A minister of education and ex- 
yerience desires a parish in New York or one of the 
New England states. Dlness in famtly due to climate 
necessitates a change of location. P. H., 51, care of 
The Congregationalist. 


Boarders. A family in the country, thirtv miles | 
from Bostdn, can receive as boarders two ladies, or | 
two young people wanting board and instruction in | 
common branches or languages. Board seven dollars 
a week. Address Box 42, West Boxford, Mass. 


Yompanion. A cheerful, refined middle-aged lady, 
aoa like a position in pleasant home for the winter at | 
least, without remuneration, or to travel for expenses. 
References exchanged. Address T. L., 51, care The Con- 
gregatonalist, Boston, Mass. 

Yentral Church, Newbury and Berkeley | 
aoeem, Boston (Rev. John Hopkins Denison, Minister) 
desires to be informed of the names and addresses of | 
young nen and women who come to the city for tempo- 
rary or permanent residence. Will out-of-town pastors 
kindly co-operate? Address Rey. D. Baines-Griffiths, 
19 Saint Germain Street, Boston. 


The caughiee ofa ner, magne 
p man residing in Washington, D.C., will rent two 
ike rooms for the winter and spring, toa family or 
party of three or four adults for 825 to $45 a month. 
Good board near 
dren or young people taken alone 
Pleasant surroundings in ail respects. 
51, care The Congregationalist. 


Rooms for Kent. 


by or might board three or four. Chil- | 
2 ppeetel terms. 


! 


on 


Address E. B. F. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April,1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; pone temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad ; mvidse libraries for outgol _ vessels ; 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


e Boat. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 


remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. W. HALL Ropgs, Treasurer. 


Candy Boxes 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


We have a full supply at prices from $1.00 per 
hundred upward. 


Bells, Automobiles, Bricks, Easels, Cornucopias, 
Airships, etc. 


Send for illustrated price list. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin. reasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 


and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates ana 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D,., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Congregational 
House, Boston, Kastern Representative. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 105 East 
22d Street, New York, maintains educational and evan- 


elistic missionary work in the United States, In the 
uth schools and churches are planted oe the 
whites and Negroes, in the West among the Indians, 


Chinese, Japanese and Alaskans; and among the Porto 
Ricans in this new island territory. 

District offices, 615 Congregational House, Boston; 
153 La Salle Street, Chicago. onations may be sent to 
H. W. Hubbard, treasurer, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York, or to eitherof the district offices as above. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Lmeritus; Charles k. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
pd rte a St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

tional House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. ikofft 

. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Thir- 
teen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The pga Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, the 

iigrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
gational ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; 
Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave. and 
22d St., New York; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, Di Dis 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding corey: Rev. 
0. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Re nn Be society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made ere to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
OIRTY, No. 609 Congregational House. *, E. Em- 


Rev. F. E. 
rich, D. D., Secretary; Rey. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches Caaring Denese or 

ulpit su _— in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Boom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. _ Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity yo ee Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISsIoNs, Room 704, Congre 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 


WoOMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D, White, Treas- 
urer; ss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Annual mem- 
Seren E400, fe membership $20.00, President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela,13 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass.; Treasurer, 

Grace Soren, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Kdward |S. Chapin, a7 
Lake View Ave., Cambridge ; Clerk, Miss Fannie . Vose, 
Highland St., Milton, Mass. 


Affiliated Societies 
AMERICAN TRACT Soctrety prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 languages at 


home and abroad, Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, saflors, ete. Span- 


ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Dona- 
tions and acies solicited, Louis Asst. Treas., 160 
assau St.. New York; EK. M. Bliss, D.. Pied See. 


. A. Henderson, Manager, 54 Bromfield St., Boston, 
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Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
ALABAMA NEBRASKA 
River Falls, New Exeter : oe 
Home — 12 oe in ‘ i 
' - ‘remont b, 
CALIFORNIA Hay Springs aig 
Alameda, First — 6 Ivington. — 4 
Berkeley, First — 18 Lincoln, First — 6 
North — 4 Plymouth 2 11 
Park — 4 Vine St. 5 tae 8 
Lodi 2 5 Ogallala —- 4 
Martinez — 4 Plymouth, Jefferson 
Oakland, Plymouth — 3 _ Co. — 4 
Oroville 1 6 Seward 2 6 
peg epee 2 13 York 3 7 
Redlands — 20 _ ’ 
San Francisco, First 6 11 NEW YORK 
Olivet — 3 Poughkeepsie 5 18 
Ventura — $$ Sherburne 14 16 
COLORADO NORTH DAKOTA 
Boulder — 17 Cleveland — 8 
Denver, Plymouth — 12 youreka : = 
CONNECTICUT OHIO 
Putnam, Second 4 9 Toledo, Second 8 14 
Windsor Locks LUE gyms Washington St. 6 30 
ILLINOIS OKLAHOMA 
Batavia 12 13 Halifax — 6 
Chicago, St. James Otter Creek — 12 
German) — 5 Sparks — 19 
‘irst — 9 Turkey Creek pba Fe | 
Jefferson, First 13 138 
= eed ‘ ia Bu OREGON 
ak Park, Secon¢ a 
South . oe ag 
pone - 4 
range = 
La Salle Ke is SOUTH DAKOTA 
Millburn 8 10 Custer athe 
Moline, Ridge View — be Webster 9 14 
Woodstock 2 °8 WASHINGTON 
IOWA oo 4 25 
Cedar Rapids — 18 McMurray is 55 
Grinnell 1 13 Maltby 6 At 
Muscatine 13 14 Seattle, Beacon Hill — 17 
Primghar — 3 Bethany 13 16 
Sloan — 8 Plymouth 10 32 
Waterloo — 22 Sprague 3. 3 
KANSAS WISCONSIN 
Sterlin| 11 12 Rroderville — 20 
Willarc — 15 Darlington - 47 
ae Delavan 
MAINE es =Ti9 
Bangor, First — _5 Polar = 20 
Lincoln — 15 Prentice —- 6 
MASSACHUSETTS OTHER STATES 
Adams — 30 "7 2 
Boston, Roslindale — 13 Bans Or A Ss a3 
Romsey — 7+ Fairbault,Minn. 13 20 
Beverly — 19 Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Brockton, Porter LL 3 Plymouth 8 12 
Burlington J‘. © 8 Holinyille, Lr — 18 
Haverhill, Riverside 8 8 jackson. Mo., Ger 
Worcester,Plymouth — 29 man 3 = 
Lebanon, N. H. — 9 
NEBRASKA Mineral Biw , Ga, — 8 
Bassett — 25 Montclair, N. J., 
Clay Center — 3 _ Watchung — 31 
Columbus 4 4 Thirteen churches wit 
Eustis 2 3 less than three 6 24 


Conf., 272. Tot., 1,359. 


Opportunities in the Sunflower 
State 


GOOD WORK LN A SHORT GRASS COUNTY 


Hodgeman County, Kan., is in the western third 
of the state. Its people number less than 2,500 
and its one town, Jetmore, has but 300 inhabitants. 
That its people are law abiding and fairly pros- 
perous is evinced by the fact that for two years 
there was not a criminal in jail or a pauper on the 
poor farm. But its people were scattered, and up 
to three years ago religious life was at a very low 
ebb. The Jetmore church had been pastorless 
nearly two years and no particular concern was 
manifest to have the services resumed. 

Certain providential leadings in an outside dis- 
trict decided the state Home Missionary Society to 


Continued on page 941. 


A FAIR OFFER 


No doubt every one of our readers has no- 
ticed the offer of a free sample bottle of Ver- 
nal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine, which appears 
in our columns every week. 

This offer strikes us as being a remarkably 
fair one, and we advise all of our readers who 
need the medicine to accept the offer and write 
for a sample without delay. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is cer- 
tainly a wonderful medicine. It will quickly 
relieve and permanently cure the most stub- 
born case of constipation, indigestion, dyspep- 
sia or any form of stomach, liver and kidney 
trouble. 

The fact that you write for a free sample 
does not place you under the slightest obliga- 
tion to buy some of the medicine afterwards. 
Write at once for the free sample to the Ver- 
nal Remedy Co., 122 Seneca Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the sample will be sent you 
promptly and gladly. 

When you write forthe free sample, you will 
confer a great favor upon us, by mentioning 
the fact that you write at the request of The 


| Congregationalist, 


19 December 1903 


China and Glass 


ADAPTED TO 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


We are landing from Steamship 
‘‘ Silvia,” from Hamburg, 85 packages, 3 
including attractive specimens of new 
things of moderate cost, as well as costly 
lines. 

Visitors will find in the Glass De- 
partment superb specimens of Table 
Glassware, from the ordinary pressed, 
the etched, and the crystal cut, as well 
as the Carlsbad rich color and gilt. In 
the Art Pottery rooms, rare bric-a 
brac, exquisite forms and decorations, 
artistic designs: gleaned from the best 
sources. , 

In Dinner Set department are as- 
sembled the best products of the best 
Potteries known, in sets, or parts of sets. 

Main Floor exhibit comprises Table 
requisites of China, which will attract 
those who appreciate handsome things 
which are useful as well as ornamental. 

All values from the moderate cost to 
the expensive. 

All prices marked in plain figures, . 
and we are not undersold if we know it. 


INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. 


N.B. Selections made now will be 
shipped at date required. 


For Better Acquaintance 
The growing interest in the proposed 
union of the Congregational with other 
denominations, including the United 
Brethren Church, is naturally increas- 
ing the desire to become better ac- 
quainted with each other. This can be 
accomplished in no better way than 
through the columns of their repre- 
sentative papers. Arrangements have 
been made with The Religious Tele- 
scope, published by the United Brethren 
Publishing Co., by which we are able to 
make a very liberal offer to our readers. 
This is a finely edited publication of 
nearly the same size as The Congrega- 
tionalist and ably represents the de- 
nomination of which it is the official 
organ. The yearly subscription is $2.00 — 
per year. We offer it to our readers for 
three months for 40 cents, or we will 
send both papers for one year for $3.50. 
We hope that many of our subscribers 
will take advantage of these offers and 
in this way become better acquainted 
with the aims and practical achievements 
of this vigorous denomination with which 
we hope in the near future to become 
affiliated. Address all subscriptions to 


| 
q 
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F you ever buy any books, you cannot 
be without the new Pilgrim Press 
which quotes low prices on all the 
religious and secular. Send a stamp 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either 
or Chicago. . ‘ 


19 December 1903 


PPD PDW ee vis _— ——™ ~ ie 2 
Mail orders only. We have no agencies or branch stores. ) 

All orders should be sent direct to us. ) 
5 


Reduced Prices on: 


SUITS and CLOAKS | 


MADE TO YOUR ? 
ORDER 
Not Ready Made 
WE GUARANTEE TO 
FIT YOU ) 
Catalogue and ) 
Samples Free 


A few weeks ago an 
importer received a 
choice assortment of ) 
over 200 fine suitings 
and cloakings. They ( 
arrived too late for his ( 
tradé, and he offered ) 
them to us at consider- ) 
ably less than their ae-. ( 
tual value. ) 

) 
y 


We pur- , 
chased 


the entire lot 
and shall 
goods into Suits, Skirts 


¢ 
and Cloaks. to order 2 
0 
) 


make these 


only, at one-third less 
than our regular cata- 
logue prices. All of 
these goods are suitable , 
for Winter and early ) 
Spring wear. 6 


Remember, We Make Every- > 
thing to Order. Nothing > 
Ready-made. 
Tailor-made 
Suits, 
former price 


11.25, \ 
Reduced to $7.50 § 
$15 Suits reduced to $10.00 ) 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.33 \ 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67 
$30 Suits reduced to $20.00 ( 
$36 Suits reduced to $24.00 ? 


Walking and Dress Skirts in the newest models, ( 
former price $6.50, reduced to $4.33 


$9 Skirts reduced to $6.00 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8.00 
$15 Skirts reduced to $10.00 ”) 


Winter Jackets, lined throughout with satin, ?) 
former price $12 reduced to $8 


$15 Jackets reduced to $10.00 =) 
$20 Jackets reduced to $13.33 
$24 Jackets reduced to $16.00 


Reduced prices on Rain Coats, Newmarkets, , 
Visiting Costumes, Traveling Dresses, etc. 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


You take no risk in dealing with us, a8 any garment 
which is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
promptly and we will refund your money. 

Catalogue and a full assortment of samples will be 
sent free by return mail; be sure to say you wish 
WINTER CATALOGUE No. 52 and the 
reduced price samples. If possible state the color 
of samples you desire, as this will enable us to send 
you a full assortment of just what you wish. 

If you already have our Winter Catalogue, ask for 
these samples only, being sure to mention you have 
the Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 


ws Sirs 


2D Ee 


~ 


) 
) 
oe 


OOO 


CONSERVATIVE fe) 
INVESTORS ys 
Our investment commends itself most strongly 


are satisfied with 
to the intelligent, thoughtful, discriminating 


investor. We do not seek to interest those who wish to spec u- 
late with their money, Your business with the INDUSTRIA}1. 
SAVINGS AND LOAN Co, canbe done by mail with almost the 
same convenience as if you lived in our city. Our patrons 
all over the coun'ry, many in your own state, endorse 
our methods, We willpay 5 per cent per annum. 
Your money subject to withdrawal at any time bearing earnings 
for every aay invested. New Work Banking Dept. 
Supervision. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET B. 

Assets, $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, $175,000 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1183-1135 Broadway, New York 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, {31 State Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
6% Net 


5 YEAR First Mortgage 
FARM L 9° A N Ss 
t and princi remitted in 
eer York Exe eer itee of charge to investors. 
310 to $20 per acre on lands worth $60 to $75. 
tion, nevera crop failure. Eastern and Western 
Bererences from satisfied investors on application. 
Anderson Bros. Bank, idaho Falls, idaho. 

(Established 1865.) 


Irri- 


Opportunities in the Sunflower 
State .. 


(Continued from page 940.) 


send Rey. Dwight Dunham, rich in years and ex- 
perience, to this field. His first notable effort was 
to hold meetings in the rural district from which 
had come the particular call. The people were 
ready for his word, and immediately Mr. Dunham 
organized a church of thirty members which took 
the name Bethany. 

Desiring more worlds to conquer and finding the 
country religiously destitute, Mr. Dunham in his 
second year interested himself in another neigh- 
borhood, and through a Sunday school and preach- 
ing service organized another chureh, which is 
called Silver Lake. No limitation of effort seemed 
practicable. Mr. Dunham and his horse “ Prince” 
found the people for fifteen miles about Jetmore 
and meetings were held in various districts, always 
with good results. 

Mr. Dunham’s three years’ service now shows 
seventy-seven added to Congregational churches 
and many others converted and comforted. 

Here is a complete refutation of the occasional 
complaints of lack of opportunity in sparsely set- 
tled communities. Abundant zeal, no fear of over- 
effort (Mr. Dunham preached three times on Sun- 
day and frequently in midweek) and constant 
watchfulness have made this three-year pastorate 


remarkable in results. 
| 


A RESURRECTION AT HUTCHINSON 


A dozen years ago the Congregational outlook 
at Hutchinson was very bright. The church had its 
tabernacle and the membership had passed the 100 
line. The congregation carried strong moral weight 
and the church promised to become one of the best 
in Central Kansas. 7 

Then came strange reverses. Mistaken zeal 
mixed with ascetic teachings and doctrine of holi- 
ness divided and scattered the people. Other 
churches profited at our expense, and a mere hand- 
ful remained to hold the charter and the property. 
The tabernacle was pronounced unsafe by the au- 
thorities and was torn down; the furniture was 
stored in hope of more prosperous days, and years 
went by in which no services were held and the 
church was dropped from the rolls of the association. 

Two years ago, the pioneer preacher of the Ar- 
kansas Valley, Rev. J. B. Schlichter, looking about 
for new fields to bring into Congregationalism, felt 
that Hutchinson presented an opportunity. He 


| offered himself to the remnant and proposed to 


build a house of worship. Beginning in a modest 
way the C. C. B. S. came to his aid with $500, and 
after months of severe effort Mr. Schlichter finished 
a neat chapel which he presented to the trustees 
Noy. 15. The occasion was marked by the presence 
of neighboring pastors and state representatives of 
Congregational work. Dr. C.S.Sargent of Wichita, 
preached; Rey. E. F. Wright, the new pastor at 
Partridge, made the dedicatory prayer. No larger 
opportunity is presented than in this splendid city 
of Central Kansas. H. E. T: 


The New Iowa Evangelist 


Rey. J. Sidney Gould has resigned his pastorate 
at Owatonna, Minn., to have general charge of 
evangelistic work in lowa among Congregational 
eburches. A young man of earnestness and ability, 
Mr. Gould has already made a large place for him- 
self in the Minnesota ministry. His going from 
Owattonna was made the occasion of a general 
outpouring of the community, regardless of church 
affiliations, in a reception Dec. 1. 
pected to inaugurate and manage a general evangel- 
istic movement among Iowa pastors, and there is 
every reason to look for large results from his work. 

R. P. H. 


Safe Reading 
For Your Children 


39 volumes selected from the world’s best lit- 
erature for children, edited and vouched for 


by Edward Everett Hale, Mary A. Liver- 
more, C. F. Dole, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


Ward, and over three hundred other prom- 
inent educators. All carefully made in re- 
spect to paper, printing, illustrating and 
binding to meet the needs of the child. 
20, 30, 40, 50 and 60 cents per vol. 


Loans | Monograph (86 pages) on children's reading with descriptive 
i 


listof the above books sent free on request. 


For sale by the publishers, 


D.C. HEAT & CO., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | 


Mr. Gould is ex- | 
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Edited by one of the foremost 
Biblical scholars of our time. The 
expositions area revelation to those 
who are unaccustomed to clear de- 
lineations of the fundamental truths 
of the Word of God. “Select Notes” 
is certainly the greatest help to Sun- 
day-school teachers published, as it 
gives them a clear and full under- 
standing of the truth as brought out 
by the International Sunday-school 
Lessons. 

Sample pages sent on application. 
Price, bound in cloth, 81.25, 
postpaid, 

For sale by all booksellers. 


W. A. WILDE 
COMPANY 


Boston and 
Chicago. 


The Common Order 
of Morning Worship 


By Rev. EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
Author of The American Book of Church Services. 


This latest result of Mr. Hungerford’s long devotion to 
the subject of Public Worship contains Five Graded 
Services, 0n a Uniform Basis, to meet the needs of 
and promote Uniformity of Worship in churches 
of different liturgical experience. The services have 
the Official Approval of the Conference of Chittenden 
County, Vt., for the use of its churches. 

The Common Order Choir Book, by Mr. Hunger- 
ford, in ore E Pra On with musical experts, is a compan- 
ion work, which, exclusive of hymns, furnishes all the 
music for these services. For circulars address 


GREEN MOUNT PRESS 


Vermont 


Burlington 


The Book You May Be Looking For To Give 
Away This Very Christmas 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 


By HowAarp ALLEN BRIDGMAN, Managing 
Editor of The Congregationalist. 


A Fresh and Suggestive Treatment of 
the Christian Life and the way to Enter 
and Pursue It. 

Outline of Chapters: The Start, The 
Foes, The Helpers, The Waymarks, The 
Rewards, The Guide and Goal. 

Suited particularly to: 

Personal Devotional Uses, 
Sunday School Scholars, 
Christian Endeavorers, 
Converts on Mission Fields, 

As a Gift from Friend to Friend. 


75 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 


New York 


OUR RUGS 


Repaired, Cleansed, Straightened at 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


16 TEMPLE PLACE 


The Tripartite Union Discussed 
in St. Louis 


It was a happy thought of the St. Louis 
Congregational Club that brought representa- 
tives from the Protestant Methodists and 
United Brethren to speak at its November 
meeting on the proposed union of the three 
churches. Chancellor D. S. Stevens, D. D., of 
Kansas City University, spoke for the Metho- 
dist Protestants. He approached his subject 
from the philosophic and scientific direction. 
God’s method in nature is to perfect the individ- 
ual through the organizing power of a ‘* com- 
mon life force.”” So Christ would make his 
children “ perfect in one’’ through increasing 
unity. The unity however, must come from a 
dominating life impulse. Mere coalescence of 
ecclesiastical organization will fail to realize 
Christ’s prayer that they all may be one. 

There is some disparity of usage or polity 
among these three churches and little in com- 
mon in their historic developments, but all 
three have had the same animating spirit. 
Congregationalism has stood always for 
freedom of the soul. Liberty of couscience 
has been the keynote to its life. Methodist 
Protestantism likewise had its origin in a pro- 
test against the inroads of ecclesiasticism 
upon the life of the spirit. Beginning in a 
demand for a more democratic form of church 
government it was driven to assert the right 
‘.of freedom of conscience. These three churches 
should unite also because of their differences. 

Congregationalism is characterized by its 
poise of intellect, clear insight, sound judg- 
ment. It emphasizes sanity in religion. The 
Methodist Protestant and United Brethren 
Churches are children of the revivalism of the 


TWICE WON. 
Wife Fell in Love With Husband 
“All Over Again.” 


_ The wife of a well-known attorney at law of 
Seward, Neb., tells the tale worth reading: 
My husband was a soldier in the Civil War 
and was, as he called himself, ‘an old coffee 
reas and had always drank very strong cof- 
_ “* About a year ago he complained of a feel- 
ing of faintness every time after climbing his 
office stairs and was also troubled by terrible 
headaches that almost drove him wild. 

He gradually grew weaker and weaker 
until his affliction culminated in nervous col- 
lapse and for weeks he seemed to be fading 
away from us in spite of all our efforts. 

Che physicians pronounced him strong and 
well with no organie trouble whatever and 
there seemed to be nothing the matter except 
the complete giving out of his nervous system. 

Che doctors decided that coffee was at the 
bottom of all his trouble and ordered Postum 
Cereal in its place. Heimproved daily since he 
quit coffee and beg 
says he feels better than he has felt for 20 
years, headaches are gone, no more fainting 
spells and is gaining in flesh every day and he 
seems so much younger and heartier and 
happier than he has for years that I have fal- 
len in love with him over again. 

‘Now for my brother’s case; a few years 
ago he had a peculiar trouble. 
was swollen and sore at the roots and covered 
underneath with festers. 

*He thought his affliction was of a cancer- 
ous nature and his doctor was of the same 
Opinion. He could scarcely eat anything and 
became so poor and run down he was sim ly a 
nervous wreck. He consulted various physi- 
cians but none were able to diagnose his case 
or help him in the least. 

At last a doctor to whom he applied said 
he believed my brother was coffee poisoned 
and advised him to quit coffee and drink 
Postum. He gave him no medicine but told 
him to give Postum fair trial and return to him 
in 6 weeks, “ep | brother had used Postum 
only about ten days when the festers disap- 
peared from his tongue and at the end of two 
weeks the soreness and swelling were gone 
and he began to pick up in flesh and spirits. 

He has never touched coffee since but 
drinks Postum all the time and has never had 
the slightest return of the trouble. 

To look at my experience is it any won- 
der I can write a heartfelt testimonial for 
Postum! Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘* The Road toW ediville.”” 


an drinking Postum and now | 


His tongue | 
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latter part of the eighteenth century. With 
them, religion is an experience always. The 
world awaits the alliance of these two—sanity 
and enthusiasm. A sanctified intellect must 
enter the higher regions of the soul’s life and 
do for spiritual realities what science has 
done for the natural world. 

Rey. W. M. Weekley, D. D., of Dayton, O., 
secretary of the Chureh Erection Society of 
the United Brethren Denomination, spoke of 
the practical difficulties in the way of union. 
Many will claim a providential sanction for 
the separate denominations. But Providence 
will searcely justify the existence of 150 dif- 
ferent Protestant sects in the United States 
wasting money and effort in an unholy rivalry 
with one ancther for mere existence. Many of 
them stand for no great principle in religion. 
They came into being through ambitious men. 
Granting, however, a sufficient reason at the 
time for their formation, there are multiplied 
and overwhelming reasons in our day for 
their union. Away with the idea that God 
means all these sects to exist forever! 

The difficulties in adjusting property inter- 
ests are not insuperable. Six Methodist bod- 
ies in Canada have recently united into one 
Methodist Church, adjusting amicably all 
property interests. Equal sanctified common 
sense is to be found in God’s children on this 
side the lakes. The question of name can 
wait. As we grow nearer together the Holy 
Spirit will suggest aname. There are differ- 
ences in polity, but Congregationalists are try- 
ing to find some stronger bond of connection- 
alism, while the other two churches show a 
growing tendency toward giving the laity 
larger representation. On one side isa ‘‘ tight- 
ening up,”’ and on the other a “‘ loosening up”’ 
of ecclesiastical connections. 

In faith there is no difference. We believe 
in the same God, preach the same gospel, ex- 
alt the same Christ and expect to reach the 
same heaven. A aC foal 3 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ALLISON, JOHN, Deposit, N. Y., to Cortland. 
clines. 

ASHDOWN, CHAS. R., Waveland Ave. Ch., Ghicago, 
Ill., to Presb. churches in Angus and New Low- 
ell, Ont. Accepts, 

BOWLBY, NOBLE Q., Lunenburg, Vt., accepts call 
to Wilder. 

BRONSDON, ALLEN A., Oakham, Mass., to N. Attle- 
boro. Accepts, to begin Feb. 1. 

Brown, J. NEwTon, Cleveland, O., to Eliot, Me. 
Accepts. 

BULLARD, FRED’K L. (Presb.), 
to Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
supplying. 

BURTON, Rorn’t W., Havelock, Neb., to Wahoo. 
Accepts. 

CATE, GEO. H., W. Newton, Mass., to Marshfield 
Hills. Accepts. 

CHAPIN, CHAs. H), Hancock, N. H., to New Salem, 
Mass. Accepts, and is at work. 

DEAN, BENJ. A., formerly of Springfield, N. Y., to 
Hyde Park, Vt., for six montus, 


De~ 


Pittsburg, Pa., 


| DEAKLIN, SAM’L, Taylor, Neb., to Cowles, where he 


has previously served seven years. Accepts. 

ELDRIDGE, ERNEST W., Montague, Mass., to Up- 
ton. 

Fotsom, ARTHUR J., Alma, Neb., to Plymouth 
Ch., Omaha. » Accepts. 

GALE, TYLER E., Hartford Sem., aceepts call to 
Greenville, N. H., and is at work. 

GORDON, GRO. ANDREW, recently assistant pastor 
at Broadway Tabernacle, New York, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Southbridge, Mass. Also called to 
Ludlow, Vt. 

HALL, ALICE U., goes to Fond du Lac, Wis., as 
pastor’s assistant, not as an associate pastor, 

Hoop, E,. LYMAN, Aquebogue, N. Y., accepts call 
to Jacksonville, Fla. 

Norris, Joan W., Barre, Mass., to Memorial Chb., 
Worcester. 

PALMER, BURTON M., Benicia, Cal., to Fruitvale. 
Accepts. ‘ 

PORTER, HORACE, formerly associated with Dr. 
N. D. Hillis at Plymouth Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Watehung Ch., Montclatr, N. J. Accepts, and 
will also work in connection with First Ch. 

Ross, Gro. G., Huntington, Mass., to Old Orchard, 
Mo. Accepts. 

SCHMAVONIAN, ARSENE B., Clarendon Hills Ch., 
Hyde Park, Mass., to Armenian Evangelical Ch., 
Constantinople. Accepts. 


Continued on page 045. 


where he has been, 


19 December 1908 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


BLANKETS. 


Imported Bed Spreads. 


Our GOLDEN FLEECE BLANKET 
would make a sensible and appropriate 
Xmas gift. They come in blue, pink 
and gold borders, with wide silk bind- 
ing, 11-4 size. Price 5.00 pair. 

168 BEAUTIFUL SILK COVERED 
DOWN PUFFS, in exclusive designs, 
all selected with greatest care for our 
Xmas trade. Prices 8.00,10.00,13.50, 
15.00, 17.50, 20.00, 25.00, 35.00 
each. eee 


150 FINE IMPORTED SATIN FIN- 
ISH BED SPREADS—in handsome 
patterns and makes, one of many 
Xmas gifts—Prices 5.00, 7.50, 8.00, 
10.00 each. 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


LADIES’ 
‘“‘Primus” Shoes 


We call attention to our Ladies’ 
‘«« Primus ’’ Shoes, hand sewed, Good- 
year welt, made on orthopedic lasts, 
requiring no breaking in; also our high 
arch boots and Oxfords, Cuban heels. 


$3.50 


“ Fallen arch ” and what is known as 
“flat foot” treated in our 


Ladies’ Shoe Department 


A.ShumanG&Co. 


Shuman Corner 


Letu ou ere lustrated 
ite 
Dookie Cape eR sake 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FounDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


> "Painkier = 


Stops 
Chills (PERRY DAVIS") 


19 December 1903 


Where 


there's: Suds 


150 Nassau Street, New York 


We wish to hear from you when you contemplate pur- 
chasing a memorial. . 


Granite “< Marble \< Bronze 
Mention this paper. 
Send for Free Booklet. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. §4~Serd for 
Catalogue. The C. S, BELL Co., Hillsboro, O. 


ape WorrEsT BELL FOUNDRY 


: ESTABLISHED 
1837. 


Sc#f CHURCH, PEAL and CHIME BELLS 
. Best Copper and Tin On'y. 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN COMPANY, 
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Scort, Gko.,2Cortland, Neb., accepts call to Wis- 
ner and Beemer. 

SNYDER, OWEN M., Sheridan, Mich., to N. Bloom- 
field and Mesopotamia, O. Accepts, also study- 
ing at Oberlin. 

SPIRE, W. J., to Randolph, Wis. Accepts. 

iets. Won. J., Lunenburg, Mass., to Buda, 

ll. 

STOCKING, JAS. B., Wahoo, Neb., to Burwell. Ac- 
cepts. 

WARNER, CHAS. C., Monticello, Io., to Eldora. 
Accepts. 

WoMER, PARLEY P., W. Lebanon, N. H., to Dan 
forth Ch., Syracuse, N. Y. Has declined call to 
West End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct. 


Ordinations and Installations 


HEMPSTEAD, CARL W., o. Woden, Io., Dee. 1. 
Sermon, Rev. N. L. Packard; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. B. F, Myers, C. G. Marshall and D. P. 
Breed. 

Hous, ALBERT3V., i. Lake View Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., Dee. 10. Sermon, Dr. Willard Scott; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. W. A. Fobes, B. S. Gilman, 
Lawrence Phelps, Lyman Mevis, J. E. Dodge and 
A. G. Todd. 

IZARD, JOHN, o. Chase, Kan., Dec. 8. Sermon, 
Rey. W. L. Sutherland; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
J. E. Ingham, G. D. Stromire, Jos. Ratliff and 
H. E. Thayer. 

STOCKING, JAY T., i. Bellows Falls, Vt. Sermon, 
Dr. W. L. Phillips; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. 
R. Miles, A. C. Ferrin, J. H. Reid, H. L. Ballou 
and C. H. Merrill, D. D. 

THOMAS, PERCY E., o. Winona, Minn., Dee. 8. 
Sermon, Dr. L. H. Hallock; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. H. Warren, E. W. Jenney, W. A. 
Sallmon. 

WHITLEY, JOHN E., i. Lebanon, N. H., Dee. 1. 
Sermon, Pres. W. J. Tucker; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. M. D. Bisbee, A. J. Bailey, G. H. Reed 
and Prof. C. D. Adams. 


Resignations 


ASKIN, JOHN, Tabor, Io., to take effect June 1, 


after more than six years’ service. 


BRONSDON, ALLEN Ay Oakham, Mass., after six | 


years’ service. 4 

BURKART, JOHN J.,\Monterey, Pa., closing three 
years’ service, and removes to Reisterstown, Md. 

BurRTon,. ROB’T W., Havelock, Neb. 

FOLSOM, ARTHUR J., Alma, Neb. 

HOLMES, JOHN A., Toledo, Io. Removes to Cali- 
fornia. 

Horzk, WM. H., Winterport, Me., to take effect 
Jan. 18, He is taking the Senior year’s work at 
Bangor Sem. 

LEONARD, ARTHUR E., Menasha, Wis., after five 
years’ service. 

MaArsuH, DAvip B., Wethersfield Ave. Ch., Hart- 
ford, Ct., after three years’ service. 

PALMER, BURTON M., Benicia, Cal., after three 
years’ service. 

Ross, GEO. G., Second Ch., Huntington, Mass. 

SCHMAVONIAN, ARSENE B., Clarendon Hills Ch., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


STEWART, WM. J., Lunenburg, Mass. Urged to 


remain with an increase of $100 in salary. 
STOCKING, JAS. B., Wahoo, Neb., after fuur years’ 
service. 
Personals 


BUELL, LEWIN F., Good Will Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
has received an increase of $200 in salayy. This 
is the third increase this church has yoted this 
pastor in six years. 

Noyes, CHAs. L., pastor Winter Hill Ch., Somer- 
ville, Mass., has been president of the Somerville 


Associated Charities during the full decade of its | 


life, and has just been re-elected. 


Continued on page 944. : 


BRICHT’S DISEASE 


Caused the death of Doctor Bright. Bright’s Dis- 
ease is simply slow congestion of the Kidneys. In 
the last stage the congestion becomes acute and 
the victim lives a few hours or a few days, but 
is past saving. This insidious Kidney trouble is 
caused by sluggish, torpid, congested liver and 
slow, constipated bowels, whereby the Kidneys are 
involved and ruined. 

Drake’s Palmetto Wine is a foe to congestion of 


Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 


sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Dept. 0., 
57 Prince St., 
y New York 


ooklet on the rational treat- 
FREE ment of diseases sent free, 


WHITE STAR LIN 


Western 
Homeseekers 


Should send two cent stamp for 
copy of The North-Western 
Homeseeker and the pamphlet 
Opportunities for Business, is- 
sued by the the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway. 
There is no region: in the 


world more prosperous than 
the great northwest. Laborers 


and mechanics, professional 
men and merchants, investors 
and farmersall find unusual op- 
portunities here awaiting them. 


The North-Western Line 


which reaches nine ofthe great west- 
ern commonwealths with its network 
of well-equipped transportation lines, 
sells homeseekers’ tickets from Chi- 
cago at about one fare for the round 
trip, the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month. 

Colonists’ one-way tickets to many 
points west, also at low rates. 

Correspondingly low rates from all 
points. Send two-cent stamp for 
booklets named above. All agents 
sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 


Chicago 
Nwi4¢ 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN via azonres, 


Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa, 
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NEW 
SERVICES 


Liver, Kidneys and tissues. It promptly relieves 
the congestion and carries it out of the Liver, Kid- , ‘ ; 
neys, tissues and blood. Drake's Palmetto Wine SAILINGS AS FoLLowS: 
restores the mucous membranes to ice f condl- | Republic (New), Jan. 2, Feb. 13, Mar. 26. 
tion, relieves the membranes throughout the body | Mumanic, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, Apr. 9, May 14. 
from inflammation and Catarrh and cures Catarrh, | Canopic, Jan, 30, Mar. 12 ’ 
Constipation, Liver and Kidney mote to vw 1st Class, $65 as eon Fa now open. 
eured. It gives relief immediately, builds up vigor " QUEENSTOWN | cex vic 
and pealth= prolongs life and makes it enjoyable. cls TON} P Ty ERPUOL sSERVIOE 

A trial bottle pect gives relief and often cures. | Cymric, December 24, January 21. 
a A ‘trial bottle will sent to every reader of The For plans and further information, apply at 
Congregationalist who will write for it to Drake Company’s Office, 77-81 State St., Boston. 
Formula Company, 400 Drake Building, 100 Lake | —__— ; = 
Street, Chicago, Ill. A postal card will bring this Select Winter and Spring tour, 
wonderful tonic Palmetto medicine to you abso- EUROPE sixty-five days. Personal escort. $325 
lutely free. it is a boon to disease-ladened, pain- Apply at once. 
ridden men and women. Rev.L.D. TEMPLE, Filcmington K, New Jersey 


Marseilles, Algiers, Alexandria, 


St. Johns River Service between 
Ja mville and Sanford, Fla., 
and intermediate landings. 


The “Ch: Line” is the favorite route 
between New York, Boston, Puira- 
DELPHIA and EAaAsTERN Ponts, and 
Crarzzston, S.C., and JACKSONVILLE 
Fra., making direct connection for all 
points South and Southwest 

«@ FASTEST MODERN 
STEAMSHIPS ano FINEST SERVICE 

THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


WM. P. curDe & Mp arty Agents 
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Churches Organized and Recognized 


Montclair, N. J., WATCHUNG CH., 15 Noy., 31 
members. 

Dedications 

AINSWORTH, NEB., Rey. C. D. Gearhart. $3,000 
church building, free of debt, with sermon by Dr. 
Harmon Bross. 

BRIDGTON, ME., First, organized in 1784; Rev. J. 
B. Saer, present pastor. Edifice renovated and 
repaired at cost of over $4,000, rededicated Dec. 6, 
free of debt. Vestry and ladies’ parlor remod- 
eled, steel ceiling, new carpet and electric lights 
put in audience room and structure painted in- 
side and out. 


Churches Incorporated 


CROCKER, Io., First, Rev. Jos. Steele, Jr. 
LIisBon, N. H., Rev. J. B. Sargent. 


Anniversaries 


ANTRIM, N.H., First, Rev. O. M. Lord. Tenth of 
organization, Noy. 27. Letters were read from 
Drs. Hall of Dover, Richardson of Nashua and 
Dewey of Brooklyn, N. Y., and from Rey. L. W. 
Morey, a former pastor. 

BENNINGTON CENTER, VT., First, the oldest church 
organization in the state, 141st of organization, 
Dec. 4. Addresses by Rev. Warren Morse, the 
minister, and others and original poem by Miss 
K. J. Hubbell. 

PEORIA, ILL., Rey. John Faville. 
Sunday Evening Club, Novy. 22. 


Third of Men’s 


Clubs 


COLUMBUS, O., Washington Ave. Ch. Subject, Local 
Work. Speakers: Rey. E. L. Howard, on Church 
Building; Mr. D. H. Taft, on Relation to Civic 
Affairs; Dr. J.C. Jackson, on Evangelism. Dr. 
Gladden and Mayor Jeffrey took part in dis- 
cussion. 

CRETE, NEB., First Ch. Dr. W. F. Eyster, on 
Revelation and Its Theanthropie Record. 

DETROIT, MICH., North Ch. Subject, Religious 
Education Association. Speakers: Prof. H. L. 
Willett, Drs. H. P. De Forest and Nehemiah 
Boynton. 

MERIDEN, Cr., Central Club. Address. on Some 
Pilgrims Who Did Not Come over in the May- 
flower, by Dr. Bradford, who adyanced the idea 
that the moderator of the National Council should 
be elected for a single year and should give his en- 
tire time to the service of the churches. 

PORTLAND, Mk. Two meetings, addressed re- 
spectively by Prof. J. W. Platner, D. D., on Jona- 
than Edwards, and by Dr. W. T. McElveen on 
The Coming Man. 

TOLEDO, O. An Oberlin evening, with address 
by Pres. H. C. King on Christianity and Educa- 
tion, and initial steps to organize an Oberlin Asso- 
ciation. 


ON FOOD 
The Right Foundation of Health. 


Proper food is the foundation of health. 
People can eat improper food for a time and 
not feel any ill results until there is a sudden 
collapse of the > pad organs and then all 
kinds of trouble follows. 

The proper way out of the difficulty is to 
shift to the pure, scientific food, Grape-Nuts, 
for it rebuilds from the foundation up. A 
New nae ee woman err “ Last summer 
_I was suddenly taken with indigestion and se- 
vere stomach trouble and could not eat food 
without great pain; my stomach was so sore I 
could hardly move about. This kept up until 
I was so miserable life was not worth living. 

“Then a friend finally, after much argu- 
ment, induced me to try Grape-Nuts food and 

uit my regular food. Although I had but 
little faith 1 commenced to use it and great 
was my surprise to find that I could eat it 
without the usual pain and distress in my 
stomach. So I kept on using Grape-Nuts and 
soon a marked improvement was shown, for 
my stomach was performing its regular work 
in a normal way without pain or distress. 

“Very soon the yellow coating disappeared 
from my tongue, the dull heavy feeling in m 
head disappeared and my mind felt light an 
clear; the languid tired feeling left, and alto- 
gether I felt as if I had been rebuilt. Strength 
and weight came back rapidly and I went back 
to my work with renewed ambition. Today I 
am anew woman in mind as well as body and 
I owe it all to this natural food Grape-Nuts.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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An Unjust Discrimination against 


Sunday School Helps 


The Post Office Department at Washington 
within the past year has recommended that 
all periodical publications other than weeklies 
be subjected to a postal rate of four cents per 
pound instead of one cent per pound, as at 
present, Such a change, if made, would bear 
with greatest severity on Sunday school quar- 
terlies and monthly lesson helps, and would 
probably necessitate an increase of price on 
many of them, as they are commonly issued 
at very low rates. 

The principal argument advanced by the 
Post Office Department for the proposed in- 
erease was that the one cent per pound rate 
was only intended to facilitate the transmis- 
sion of news publications, and it is assumed 
that monthly or quarterly publications must 
necessarily be devoid of news features and 
therefore not entitled to be carried at this 
minimum rate. In a petition recently for- 
warded to Congressmen by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Religious Editors’ and Pub- 
lishers’ Association, it is claimed that timely 
information rather than news should be the 
distinguishing characteristic of second-class 
mail matter, and timely information is exactly 
what these publications contain. 

The petition also calls attention to the fact 
that not all weekly publications contain news 
matter; for example, some weeklies of large 
circulation consist almost entirely of stories, 
sketches and pictures, while many monthlies, 
for example, the Review of Reviews, do carry 
news departments of great value. 

It is claimed that the proposed higher rate 
of postage would be unjust, because based on 
false reasoning; unwise, because calculated 
to cripple publishing interests of large extent, 
great usefulness and of vital importance to 
the educational and moral life of the Ameri- 
can people; uncalled for, because express com- 
panies can and do carry the above described 
matter at one cent per pound except in small 
parcels and for very long distances, thus 
showing that the price is not unduly low. 
But even if the present rate is somewhat be- 
low cost for exceptionally long routes, it is 
claimed that publie policy demands that the 
cheapest postal facilities be extended to such 
publications, and that a vast correspondence 
of a nature profitable to the Government is 
necessitated by the wide circulation of these 
lesson helps, their circulation aggregating 
many millions and including all but a small 

| fraction of the thirteen million members of 
Protestant Sunday schools in this country. 

Attention is also called .to, the following 
facts. These helps on the International Sun- 
day School Lessons carry little or no adver- 
tising, and are not furnished free, but are 
subscribed for by the Sunday schools and 
often paid for from the proceeds of their 
penny collections. They are designed for use 
on a certain date and at no other time. The 
success of the great Sunday school movement, 
in which so many millions of the people of 
this’ country are vitally interested, is in large 
measure dependent on these helps. An in- 
crease in price would be felt in every little 
Sunday school in the land, and many would 
be prevented by such increase from doing suec- 
cessful Sunday school work without mission- 
ary aid. 

We hope and believe that the petition re- 
ferred to, which seems so reasonable and 
which is backed by the representatives of the 
leading religious publishing houses, may re- 
sult in preventing the proposed increase. 

Few of these Sunday school publications are 
issued for private gain, most of the denomi- 
national publishing houses devoting their sur- 
plus earnings wholly to religious uses. Con- 
gressmen should ponder carefully these facts 
before voting for an arbitrary increase of 
three hundred per cent. in the cost of trans- 
mitting Sunday school lesson helps over the 
cost of transmitting political journals and 
story papers. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many- of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gaye us our 
daily dose of sulphur and mo every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘‘blood purifier,’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. - 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
erude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to fe any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. I 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 


this form of sulphur in resto and 
areas bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 


tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impur- 
7 of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. ; 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. Hesays: ‘For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 
sulting from constipation or malaria, I 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disa 
pear in four or five days, leaving the oie 
clear and smooth. ‘Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a propri article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physic yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidmey troubles and es- 


pecially in all forms of skin as 
this remedy.”’ 
At any rate people who are tired of 


pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘pu- 
um 


rifiers,’’ will find in Stuart’s Calei 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 


Moller’s Oil 
is never sold in bulk. It is bottled 
when manufactured, thus passing di- 
rect to the consumer without the pos- 
sibility of adulteration. 


Moller’s Cod Liver Oil may be con- 
fidently relied upon as being of 


Absolute Purity and Free from 


Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 
Sold only In flat, oval bottles bearing name of 
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A Step Forward in Sunday 
School Work 


BY FRANKLIN P. SHUMWAY 


Twenty-three years ago about a dozen men, 
superintendents of Sunday schools in the vi- 
cinity of Boston, organized the Congregational 
Sunday School Superintendents’ Union “to 
develop the best methods of Sunday school 
work.” 

The union proved a success from the start, 
and has become the parent of some twenty 
or thirty similar organizations throughout the 
country. Its monthly meetings are attended 
by about 100 wide-awake workers, ever alert 
to put into practice improved methods of do- 
ing their Master’s work. This union has 
under God’s guidance been of large service 
not only to our own denomination, but to the 
Church universal by discussing and then put- 
fing into operation plans which resulted in 
raising the standard of Sunday school music, 
greatly improving the literary and mechanical 
quality of Sunday school books and period- 
icals, centralizing and enforcing the demand 
for improved Sunday school lessons, prepar- 
ing and having published improved record 
books and the raising of about $10,000 to keep 
an “ Asa Bullard” missionary forever estab- 
lishing new Sunday schools on the frontier. 

The executive committee, in studying the 
general situation, became convinced that the 
next step to be taken and possibly the most 
important had to do with the Sunday school 
offering, and, therefore, invited Samuel B. 
Capen to address the union at the December 
meeting on Sunday School Offerings. He 
presented such a carefully considered and 
wisely developed argument that arrangements 
have been completed to print his address in 
full for general distribution among Sunday 
sehool workers. The seven points made by 
Mr. Capen in his address were as follows: 

First, an offering is fundamental; giving is an 
essential part of worship. Second, if giving is a 
part of worship, we should give it a more dignified 
place in the Sunday school. Third, as a help to 
this end, we should give this offering a better name. 
If it be an offering to God, let us neyer call ita 
penny collection. , 

Fourth, because we have not made it an act of 
worship, the amount is much less than it ought to 
be. We haye 650,000 children in the Congrega- 
tional Sunday schools, besides the 70,000 in mis- 
sionary schools. It is fair to say that the gifts 
from. these schools are at least $6,500 per week, 
or a total of $300,000 a year. 

Fifth, money should be given largely to sustain 
our six Congregational missionary societies. Such 
giving will help to develop denominational loyalty 
in the child and cultivate the habit of caring for 
our own work. It is also true that the largest re- 
sults come through work that is thoroughly _or- 
ganized. ‘ 

Sixth, if the Sunday school offering is a sacred 
part of worship, then it follows that it ‘should be 
developed carefully by wise modern methods. 
There ought to be in every Sunday school a mis- 
sionary committee to care for its donations. Sey- 
enth, the time has come when missionary work 
should haye a place in the regular study of our 
Sunday schools. Let us train the child, when it 
ean be molded, to be generous and feel the respon- 
sibility of the work of the denomination to which it 


belongs. 


The union believing that the time is ripe 
for this step, by a rising vote, unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions which they 
commend to the prayerful consideration not 
only of their Sunday school brethren but to 
every oné interested in extending the work of 
Christian missions at home and abroad. 


, that a gift to God is an essential part of 
ann eee ae therefore a vital truth to be 
taught to our children in the years when permanent 
life impressions are being made, it is therefore: 

Resolved, First, that in all the Sunday schools 
represented in this union we recommend that the 
effort shall be made to give the Sunday school of- 
fering, as a most solemn sacrament, a larger place. 

Second, that we recommend that the regular ex- 
penses of ‘our Sunday schools so far as possible 
shall be | by the churches, to the end that the 
gifts of the children shall be used for missionary 


nf ioe ges we recommend a gift from each of our 
schools each year to each of our six socie- 


ties. This will help greatly to familiarize and in- 
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terest our children with our own denominational 
work, and increase their sense of personal respon- 
sibility for its success. It will create in them such 
habits of giving that they can be depended upon in 
lhe coming years to carry on the work in larger 
proportions, while at the same time they will be 
trained to the idea that through our own denomi- 
national work the largest results will come from 
their gifts. 

Fourth, that as the Sunday school offering is a sa- 
cred part of its work, it should be developed by ey- 
ery wise method. We would therefore recommend 
that there should be appointed in each Sunday 
school a missionary committee to care for its be- 
nevolences and educational agencies. 

Fifth, that in accordance with the vote of our last 
National Council we recommend that the study of 
missions should have a place in every Sunday 
school course. Our denomination has no more seri- 
ous or important work than to train a generation of 
missionary givers, which training must come largely 
in the Sunday school. 

Finally, that while making these recommendations 
to the consideration of thesuperintendents and teach- 
ers of our own union, we trust that this movement 
may have aresponse all over the land, to the end that 
there may be a greater passion for missions devel- 
oped in all our Sunday schools. Thousands of young 
men and women have enthusiastically pledged 
themselves to some form of missionary work. Let 
the boys and girls in our Sunday schools enter into 
partnership with them, matching the enthusiasm 
over men with an equal enthusiasm over money, 
helping thus to conquer more rapidly this whole 
world for Jesus Christ. 


Mr. Capen’s address is being printed and 
any one can secure a copy by sending me, at 
Melrose, Mass., a self-addressed return en- 
velope. 

Is it not possible to make the year 1904 a 
notable one in the history of our denomina- 
tion by every school taking an offering for 
each of our six societies, thus greatly replen- 
ishing their treasuries, encouraging the hearts 
of our official brethren, in charge of this work, 
and making a strong advance in conquering 
the world for Christ? It seems as if a little 
effort by some one in each school would easily 
accomplish this end. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
_ FRONTIER WORKERS 


Miss A. W. Turner, Randolph, Mass.......... 
A Friend, Worcester, Mass...........-.. ae 
AD WEIN Ghidatiynitersts accuse ts samc sale ate Y 
C. A. Sheldon, New Haven, Ct......... 
Rey. G. F. Morse, St. Johnsbury, Vt.. 
Miss C. E. Betts, Fairfield, Ct.......... a 
H. DF Abbott, Warren, NoH.. 20... res 


SPECIAL CALL FUND 


For sending The Congregationalist to the reading- 
rooms of missionary Y. M. C. A.’s and colleges, 
retired missionaries and others, appreciative but 
unable to subscribe. 


TS TTL OLR oe a aiterals oo 'dic- ie arate e/slnia tsetse inlrwtorais nia $2.00 


A COUGH 
CONUNDRUM 


When is a cough more 
than a cough? 


When it’s a settled cold. 
When it hangs on in spite of 
all you can do. Cough mix- 
tures won’t cure it because 
they are merely for a cough 
and this is something more. 


Scott’s Emulsion cures the 
cough because it cures the 


something more. It heals 
and repairs the inflamed 


tissues where the cold has 
taken root and prevents its 
coming back. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Peari Street, New York. 
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FORGET YOU EVER HAD IT, 


Catarrh, the Most Odious of All Diseases 
Stamped Out, Root and Branch. 


Catarrh is the most foul and offensive 
disease that afflicts the human race. 
Any one with social ambitions had better 
renounce them if he has a bad case of 
catarrh, for his presence, if tolerated at 
all, will be endured under protest. The 
foul and sickening breath, the watery 
eyes, the hawking and spitting and fetid 
discharge at the nose make the unfortu- 
nate sufferer the most avoided of human 
beings. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are the hope 
and relief of catarrh victims all over the 
world. They go direct to the root of the 
disease and thoroughly eradicate it from 
the human system. They cleanse and 
purify the blood of all catarrhal poisons 
and under their influence all impurities 
are carried off. The blood becomes pure, ’ 
the eye brightens, the head is cleared, 
the breath becomes sweet, the lost sense 
of smell is restored, the discharges cease 
and the sufferer again feels that he has 
something to live for. He is again aman 
among men and can meet his fellow- 
beings with satisfaction and pleasure. 

The following letter from a St. Louis 
lawyer is only one of thousands received 
praising the merits and curative powers 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. Read what 
he says: 

“T suffered from catarrh for 15 years. 

It would be worse at certain seasons 
than others, but never failed to annoy 
me and cause me more or less mise 
during that period. About a year ago 
got so bad that I thought of abandoning 
my practice. I was a nuisance to myself 
and all who came near me. *My con- 
dition was very humiliating and espe- 
cially so in the court room. I had tried, 
I thought, every known remedy; all 
kinds of balms, ointments, inhalers, 
sprays, etc., till I thought I had com- 
pleted the list. I was finally told of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets by a friend who 
took pity on me and, as a drowning man 
will catch ata straw, I got some and be- 
gen taking them. I began to improve 
rom the first day and I kept up the 
good work you may rest assured. In six 
weeks I was as free from catarrh as the 
day I was born, but to make assurance 
doubly sure, I continued the treatment 
for six weeks longer. 

“T have had no trace of catarrh in my 
system since. I am entirely free from 
the odious disease and feel like a new 
man. I write this letter unsolicited for 
the benefit of fellow-sufferers and you 
may give it as widespread publicity as 
you wish.”’ 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are for sale by 
all druggists at 50 cts. a box. 


The Tonic 
Par Excellence, 


is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
N. William St.,N.Y. | 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 

Habits Cured. Sanatorium 

stablished 1875, Thousands 

aving failed elsewhere 

have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home, 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Fok all kinds of Church and Sunday Schoo} 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 


Raymond @ Whitcomb 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES 
INCLUDED 


TWO GRAND ‘TOURS 


THROUGH THE 


Southern States and Mexico 


WITH VISITS TO 


The Principal Cities and Resorts of the South; an extended 
Round of Travel through Mexico, with Halts in its Chief Cities 
and Places of Historic and P icturesque Interest (including the 
Grand Scenic Points on the San Luis and the Cuernavaca Divi- 
sions - the Mexican Central Railway, and the Mexican Railway), 
and the 


CITY OF MEXICO, 


WHERE NEARLY A WEEK WILL BE PASSED. 


The parties will leave Boston Jan, 21st and Feb. 11. 


TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES 
INCLUDED 


TWO GRAND TRIPS 


THROUGH 


Mexico and Californi ia 


In addition to our tours through the Southern States and 
Mexico, we have arranged for two trips to inelude California, 
thus giving the traveler a subsequent trip through the most 
Delightful Regions of the Pacific Coast, with visits to the Big 
Tree Groves, and all leading resorts and famous scenie points 
on the Pacific Slope. An opportunity will be had to visit 


ALASKA 


and the homeward trip will be through Utah, Colorado, and the 
Cafions, Gorges, and Passes of the Rocky Mountains. A 


Leaving Boston Jan. 21st and Feb. 11th. 


Eight Escorted Tours through California 


FIVE 
SPECIAL 
TOURS 


Under Personal Escort, 
will leave Boston Jan. 
a2 and 21, February 11, 
March 3, and April 26. 


Making visits to 
The Grand Canon, 
Utah, 

The Rocky 
Mountain Region, 
Yellowstone Park 
and other : interesting 
places, with opportuni- 

ties to visit 
The 
Yosemite Valley 


THREE 
MIDWINTER 
TOURS 


Under personal escort 

will leave Boston 
January 26, 
February 16, and 
March 8. 


These trips give the 
traveler opportunities 
to see the Pacific Coast 
at its best, without 
waste of time, and the 
routes selected going 
and coming have been 
with a view of giving 
the most varied scen- 


Copyright 1899, by H. @. Peabody, Boston. &FY- 


YOSEMITE VALLEY, FROM BRIDAL VEIL MEADOW. 


FOUR DELIGHTFUL TOURS THROUGH 


FLORIDA 


WITH VISITS AT 
New York, Washington, Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
the romantic Ocklawaha River, Palm Beach, Miami, 


NASSAU, 


Mates of Departure, Jan. 12 and 26, Feb. 16, and March 1. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL TOUR 


IN THE BAHAMA ISLANDS 


SIXTH ANNUAL TOUR THROUGH 


ORIENTAL LANDS 


* 


Going through England, France, and Italy to” 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, the Levant, Turkey, and 
Greece, with a Voyage up the Nile to the First 
Cataract. A Magnificent Tour of 119 Days. 


Sailing from New York Jan. 5th or from Boston Jan. 30th. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaving early in September, 1904, a party 
will start upon our seventh annual pilgrim- 
age around the globe. Crossing the conti- 
ment and sailing from San Francisco, the 
party will visit the Orient—Japan, C hina, 
ndia, Egypt, and the Holy L and—together 
with countless places of interest along the 
way. 


EUROPE 


Spring Tour through Italy, April 9. 

Two Grand Tours through France and 
the British Isles, June 9 and July 7. 

Ninth Annual North Cape Tour, through 
Norway, the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
June 14, 

Northern, Central and Southern Europe, 
including Russia, July 12. 


EXPOSITION AT ST. LOUIS 


This great Ex xposttios will be the most 
extensive and brilliant of the long series of 
great World’s Fairs. Millions of dollars 
have been expended to make it the prune 
est of all, and mammoth art palaces will 
contain the latest achievements of our own 
country and of the entire world. 


The Exposition opens April 30 and closes Dec.1. | 
reparation. 


Cireulars now in pi 


Send for descriptive circular mentioning particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB COMPANY 


306 Washington Street, Boston (next to Old South Meeting House) ’ 


25 Union Square, New York 


1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh 


232 So, Clark St, Chicago 
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F Thee, dear Lord, I ask 
No thing save this, 
la each appointed task 
To find but bliss. 


Make Thou my heart to sing 
With joy and be 
A .lute whose every string 


Yields melody. 
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Touch Thou mine eyes to find IY, oe 
Of life the best— ae waa 
Peace and companions kind, 
Labor and rest. 
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Thine be the call to give 
Gladness each day; 
Lord, while ’tis mine to live, 


For this I pray. 
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Keep Thou my courage strong; 
My hopes, keep high; 
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Now is the Time 


When Record Books and Reguisites of all 
kinds are needed for Sunday Schools and 
Churches. 
The Pilgrim Press Bookstores are head- 
quarters for all these things. Their stock 
includes Weekly Offering Envelopes and 
Pledge Cards, ready printed or printed to 
order; Treasurer’s Account Books ; 
Registers ; Enrollment Cards for 
school on the card catalogue plan ; 


Books; Collection Envelopes, Secretary’s 


Church | 
ehurech or | 
Class | 


Records; Punch Cards for recording Sunday | 


school attendance; Library Cards and Li- 
brarian’s Records; Pastor’s Registers; all 
sorts of things that have to do with the business 
department of church or school. 

Lists free and mail or telephone 
promptly filled. Telephone, 1600 Haymarket; 
Branch Exchange all departments. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street - - - Boston 
Branches at New York, ee and mnecrpeae 


STEPS CHRISTWARD 


By Rev. 
Editor of The Congregationalist, 75 ets. net. 


Hints and helps for young people concerning the 
Christian life. A beautiful and helpful little volume 
that will be widely welcomed by the author’s many 
friends. 

Beautifully bound in dark red cloth, with white 
and gold ornamentation. A choice volume to read, 
to lend and to give’ to thoughtful young people. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


Howarp A. BRIDGMAN, Managing | 


orders | 


| 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ‘addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April,1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; os temperan e 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin 

ag ey the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s 


vesse)s 
riend and 


e Boa 
Goatribution’t to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL RoPEs, Treasurer 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not iain re lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion, 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Invalids or Convalescents Can secure first-class 
board and care with private family at a large country 
mansion, with furnace heat, open fireplaces, bath, etc. 
Boston and Worcester references. Address A. W. Fuller, 
Box 85, North Brookfield, Mass. 

Companion. A cheerful, refined middle-aged lady, 
would like a position in pleasant home for the winter at 


least, without remuneration, or to travel for expenses. | 


References exchanged. Address T. L., The Con-~ 


gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


51, care 


Wanted. A neat, refined, middle-aged woman who 
will assist in household affairs for the winter, or longer, 


and who will appreciate a comfortable home with a | 
kind family, in a convenient, furnace-heated house, one | 


half-hour from Boston. Address Mrs. T. 


L. Giles, South 
Lincoln, Mass. 


A Congregational Pastor, with 15 years’ ex 


perience in charges East and West, would be pleased to | 


correspond with any church with view to settlement, 


| 
where persistent effort, modern methods and earnest 


gospel preaching is nee ded to build up the church. Ad- 
dress Rey. Henry W. Dowding, M. A., St. Thomas, 
Ontario. 


Rooms for Rent. 
clergyman residing in Washington, D. C., will rent two 
or three rooms for the winter and spring, to a family or 
party of three or four adults for $25 to $45 a month. 
Good board near by or might board three or four. Chil- 
dren or young people taken alone on special terms. 
Pleasant surroundings in all respects. Address E. B. F. 
51, care The Congregationalist. 


The daughter of a New England | 


26 December 1908 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


| BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.d'kendat arcen, mass. 


Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


‘ndividual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 


asa bh Communion Outfit Co., Dept. B, Rochester, N.Y. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Charch and School Bells. ("Send for 
Catalogue. The C. S,. BELL Co., Hillsboro, O. 


, WORE st DELL FO DRY 


ALL SIZES. 


REATE 


one Emahane pans | BELLS 


Te EF. nw. vt NT SULEN COMPANY, 
Bocxsra Bait Pouxnar, Crvcivxatt, O, 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reata 


Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


LYMYER gy oe 


CHURCH Benes th 


Bris. 
rite to Cincinnat! Bell Foundry Co., a, o 


Henry Ward Beecher. 
preacher and prophet. 


Phillips Brooks Number. 


Henry Ward Beecher as a Citizen 
Rev. 


An English Estimate of Beecher 


number. 


the world. 
mail to your friends at a distance. 


cents, postage paid. 


a 


maturity to whom Mr. Beecher’s work is to a large extent unfamiliar. 
gationalist will initiate its work for 1904 by a special Beecher Number as it began its 1903 issues with a special 
Men now living most competent to appraise him from different points of view have 
prepared these special contributions: 


LYMAN 
Ruling Ideas of Henry Ward Beecher 


Rev. NEWELL DwIGHT 


Rev. W. J. Dawson, D. D. 
Mr. Beecher as an Orator Rev. F. W.Gunsautus, D.D. 


Please order early as the supply is necessarily limited. 


‘HURCH 
ARPETS paces. 


January 2, 1904 


Mr. Beecher an an Editor 
Mr. Beecher as an Author 
Mr. Beecher in Private Life 


Appreciations of Mr. Beecher 


Jutia Warp Howe 
JoHn W. CHADWICK 


ApsotTt, D. D. 


Hitits, D. BD. 


FACTURERS 
658 


The Henry Ward Beecher Number 


For a number of months Zhe Congregationalist has been preparing to recall the life and public services of 
A fresh interest in him has been evident in many quarters during the last year and he has 
been made the subject of a number of notable platform addresses and sermons. 
lished biography and the project in Brooklyn for a Beecher memorial have still further quickened interest in the great 
In the nearly seventeen years that have elapsed since his death, many persons have grown to 
In view of all these circumstances Zhe Congre- 


In addition there will be a number of briefer articles gathering up incidents and impressions germane to the 
It will be profusely illustrated. 

The number will be deserving of a widespread circulation, not ead among those who knew Mr, Beecher and 
heard him in the days of his prime, but among the Christian public generally throughout this country and throughout 
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4 DYSPEPSIA is difficult digestion, due to the ab- 

sence of natural digestive fluids. Hood’s Sarsa- 
_ parilla restores the digestive powers. 


* 
_ ART IN THE Home.—It is not enough to send 

_ our children to carefully selected schools, or to 
show them the treasures of art that fill our mu- 


must be learned at home by constant association 
with artistic surroundings. This thought is well 
‘brought out by the Paine Furniture Co. in another 
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A Pastor’s 
New Year’s Greeting 


By REV. E. M. CHAPMAN 


Which appeared on the cover of The Con- 
gregationalist last year has been printed on a 
card 53x 8} inches with red line border and 


: seums. Love for and appreciation of the beautiful 


¢olumn today. 


Salety and 
Comfort 


Your safety is the first con- 
sideration on the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway. 

Your comfort is the next. 

You are protected by all 
known safety devices and sur- 


rounded by every luxury on its 
fast trains west and northwest. 
Double. track lines between 
Chicago and Milwaukee, Minn - 
eapolis, St. Paul, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha. The clean 
and solid roadway is laid with 
heavy steel and guarded by au- 
tomatic electric block signals 
and other safety devices. 
It pays to travel via the 


North-Western Line 


Send 2-cent stamp for booklet des- 
criptive of ‘‘ The Overland Limited,’’ 
the famous three-day train between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast, which 
stands today a type of the highest 
development in modern long-distance 
railway travel. 

, W.B. Kniskern, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago 
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Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd | New York 


illuminated initial and sells at 10 cents or 


$1.00 per dozen postpaid. 


It makes a very 


appropriate New Year’s remembrance from 


a pastor to his people. 
It reads as follows: 


A Pastor's ‘New Year's Greeting 


I give you joy on the advent of a New Year, 
opening a fresh chapter in life’s story and offering 
to us all another Chance. 

I wish for you Health enough to make hard work 
a pleasure; Wealth adequate to the supply of all 
reasonable wants; a Courage equal to every threat 
of circumstance ; a Vision keen to see the reality 
which underlies appearance ; a Charity desirous and 
hopeful of finding good there. 

I wish for you a Patience that shall outwear 
vexation; a Cheerfulness that shall infect others; a 
Faith that shall compel experience to pay you 
tribute; a Hope in the Immortal Life that shall put 
fear of death to shame. 

I wish for you the Dignity which befits those made 
in the image of God; the Humility becoming to 
needy folk for whom Christ died ; the Enterprise 
in all good adventures that issues from the Com- 
panionship of the Spirit. Iam persuaded that these 
good things are for you; and that you must find them 
if you Follow the Way. 


A Business Man’s 


New Year Endeavor 


By J. H. TEWKSBURY 


This first appeared in The Congregationalist 


two years ago. 


Since then it has been copied 


in papers all over the country ; read by pastors 
in churches and prayer meetings ; hung up in 
the offices of business men and reprinted by 
them for wide circulation among their friends 
and employés; circulated among Christian 
Endeavorers in the form of a little silken 
banner ; and has evidenced in other ways its 
strong appeal to the average man. This is also 


printed on a large card 9x 15 


inches, with a 


heavy border of intricate design in green, with 
illuminated initial in red, and is designed 


to hang upon the wall. 


This size sells for 


15 cents or 20 cents postpaid, and is sent out 


well protected in a large envelope. 


A smaller 


reprint of same, size 6x8 inches, is furnished 
at 10 cents or $1.00 per dozen, printed in two 
colors, or 5 cents, 50 cents per dozen, printed 
in black, but retaining the ornamental border. 
These are excellent remembrances for pastors’ 
and teachers’ use and are as appropriate for 
women as for men and one need not be ex- 
ceptionally pious to indorse the sentiments 


expressed. 
The cards read as follows: 


A Business Man’s New Year Endeavor 


To be joyous in my work, moderate in my pleas- 

ures, chary in my confidences, faithful in my friend- 
ships; to be energetic but not excitable, enthusiastic 
but not fanatical ; loyal to the truth as Isee it, but ever 
open minded to the newer light; to abhor gush as I 
would profanity, and to hate cant as I would a lie; 
to be careful in my promises, punctual in my engage- 
ments, candid with myself and frank with others; to 
discourage shams and rejoice in all that is beautiful 
and true; to do my work and live my life so that 
neither shall require defense or apology; to honor 
no one simply because rich or famous, and despise 
no one because humble or poor; to be gentle and 
considerate toward the weak, respectful yet self- 
respecting toward the great, courteous to all, ob- 
sequious to none; to seek wisdom from great books 
and inspiration from good men; to invigorate my 
|-mind with noble thoughts as I do my body with 
sunshine and fresh air; to prize all sweet human 
| friendships and seek to make at least one home 
happy; to have charity for the erring, sympathy for 
the sorrowing, cheer for ther ‘despondent; to be 
indifferent to none, helpful to some, friendly with 
all; to leave the world a little better off because of 
me; and to leave it, when I must, bravely and cheer- 
fully, with faith in God and good will to ali my 
fellow men: this shall be my endeavor during the 
coming year. 
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The ordinary yellow laundry soap may do well 


enough for scrubbing and for the coarser work ‘in 


the laundry, but ‘to get a clear snow-white in the 
linens and muslins, to save the costly embroideries 
and the sheer and delicate fabrics, to avoid the 
unpleasant. odor that is often so perceptible in the 


towels and bed linen, use Ivory Soap, a pure soap, 


made of only the cleanest, best materials. 


Ivory Soap—99*co Per Cent. Pure. 


or subject to check and 
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Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 
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they could pass on to others. 
some felt as did a Toledo pastor, that 
there have been so many incidents bring- 


ee 
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Event and Comment 


Our customary review 
of the world’s life dur- 
ing the last year is as usual a compre- 
hensive survey of significant events and 
tendencies among the nations. One who 
reads it thoroughly can hardly fail to 
realize afresh how momentous these 
passing days are. Certainly more his- 
tory is made in a single year in this 
seething twentieth century than in a 
decade or even a century of the earlier 
life of mankind. In addition to this 
broad retrospect we present on page 
959 leaves out of the personal lives of 
a number of Christian ministers and lay- 
men throughout the country. Each was 
asked to cite one incident which during 
1903 increased their faith in God and 
men. The replies make as interesting 
a broadside as we have ever published. 
Note the variety of experiences: the dis- 
covery of goodness and kindness beneath 


1903 in Retrospect 


rough exteriors, the joy of winning indi- 


yiduals to Christ, the consecration of a 
young man’s wealth to his fellowmen, 
larger unity between groups of Chris- 
tians, encouraging answers to prayers, 
the quick up-springing of seeds sown by 
wayside, the Christian influence of a 
public school teacher. These are only 
samples of the answers, all of which re- 
pay reading. A number of others will 


appear in our next issue. 


We frankly admit that we 
Year Over did not receive replies from 

more than half of the per- 
sons to whom we sent postal cards, but 
we will not therefore jump to the con- 
clusion that those addressed had gained 
no encouragement from the year which 
Perhaps 


ing cheer and courage that it was diffi- 
cult to select one more noteworthy than 


‘the others. We were particularly inter- 
ested in the letter from a Maine layman, 


_ who said: ‘‘To be entirely frank, I have 
te a bbed up against people hard enough 


out the good that is in them. I 
tide the loss is mine. Your sugges- 
‘tion has set me a-thinking. Perhaps it 

tended to.”’ Well, we all need to 
look back over the year to see low we 
have been blessed in the coming near to 
us of lives stronger and braver than our 


- own, in the weekly ministrations of the 


Church of Christ, in the various Provi- 


wih; dences that reyeal how the good hand of 


God has been leading us and cleans- 
ing us’ that we may bring forth more fruit. 


“We shall not make 
much of a showing sta- 
tistically at the end of the year,” said a 
pastor the other day, ‘‘but a different 


het 


and a better mood prevails throughout 
my parish than a year ago.’’ Bravo! 
Statistics do not begin to tell the story 
of the faithful Christian effort of a given 
year. Of course we are to labor hard 
to bring men into the church, but in many 
a community a work of subsoiling has 
often to be done. If a carping attitude is 
replaced with one of good will, if old 
grudges are passed on into oblivion, if a 
more sympathetic and charitable spirit 
comes to dominate the church and the 
community,then any group of Christian 
workers may consider themselves well 
rewarded. 


That the Y. M. C. A. is 
a growing institution is 
shown by the statistics 
of the past year’s development. Among 


Y.M.C. A. Record 
for the Year 


‘the notable activities has been that of 


the Street Railway Association. In 
Brooklyn the street railway company 
itself has provided buildings costing $30,- 
000, while those centering at Jersey City 
are planning to invest thousands of dol- 
lars in a similar plant. Noon and mid- 
night Bible classes are conducted in over 
one hundred cities and railway division 
points. In Cleveland at least fifteen 
hundred different men attend them, 
eighty-five per cent. of whom are non- 
Christian, or only nominally so. An in- 
dustrial association, with educational 
classes for foreigners, has been opened 
at Proctor, Vt., and similar associations 
are at work among miners in Mexico, 
cotton mill hands in the South and work- 
ing boys everywhere. The Railroad As- 
sociations have built forty-three buildings 
during the past two years, with dormi- 
tories and restaurants open night and 
day. The international work of the as- 
sociation has been recently approved by 
the ezar, who sanctioned the opening of 
buildings throughout his realm; and the 
native inhabitants of Shanghai, China, 
and Seoul, Korea, have secured money 
for new buildings in these cities. 


The missionary optimist 
ee finds encouragement in 

recent reports of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer movement with regard to 
the contributions to missions by the insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the United 
States and Canada for the academic year 
1902-03. They show an increase of fifty 
per cent. in gifts over the preceding year. 
Of the 1,437 institutions, 294 answered the 
call, contributing $62,549.97, a little more 
than half of which was for foreign mis- 
sions. Fifty-two of these gave $300 or 
over, several of the colleges and semi- 
naries supporting their own missionary. 
The Southern Baptist Seminary, Louis- 
ville, made a record among seminaries by 


its $1,450, a sacrifice offering to help send 
three of its alumni to the foreign field. 
Knox College, Toronto, gave the maxi- 
mum amount, $5,540, but only $225 of this. 
was from the students, while Yale’s $1,792 
came entirely from the student body. 


Many women are doing, 
and doing well, the 
work of deaconesses in 
the service of Congregational churches, 
though most of them do not bear the 
title. The missionaries of our Boston 
City Missionary Society are worthy ex- 
amples. But such women would greatly 
appreciate more thorough preparation 
for their work than they have been able 
to get, and their efficiency would have 
been increased by it. Methodists are 
strengthening greatly the work of their 
churches by training schools for deacon- 
esses. Congregationalists ought to learn 
from them. They are doing it, though 
too slowly. The American Congrega- 
tional Deaconess Association has been 
incorporated at the prompting of the 
Illinois churches. The National Council 
has heartily approved of the movement. 
The recent conference of Connecticut. 
churches appointed a committee to re- 
port on the subject at the next annual 
meeting. The resolutions adopted recog- 
nized the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy as furnishing the kind of spe- 


Congregationalist 
Deaconesses 


-cial training needed for this service. Some 


of its graduates are already successfully 
serving the churches. The number ought 
to-be multiplied. Since we have an or- 
ganization doing this work well, it seems. 
wise to increase its equipment and send 
to it women who seek preparatory train— 
ing for this much needed and valuable 
service. 


, Prof, E. A. Steiner of ~ 
ce anote as t im the Department of Ap- 
plied Christianity at 
Iowa College recently gave his class, which 
is studying the Social Consciousness in: 
the Old Testament, a test, at which 
he asked this question, ‘‘What effect. 
did the new view [that of the higher erit- 
ics] of the Bible have upon your faith?’” 
The nineteen answers make up an interest- 
ing document. Of these seven affirm that 
Higher Criticism has strengthened their 
faith, one even going so far as to add that 
his religious life began when he ‘‘first 
came under the influence of one who in- 
terpreted the Bible in that light.” Eight 
claim that it has had no effect on their 
faith unless, perhaps, it has strengthened 
it. Of the other_four, two were indirect 
and two showed doubt and distrust only 
gradually overcome. Even they empha- 
size the fact which all nineteen note, that 
the course has made the Old Testament * 


eee A 
ee 


as 
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eharacters more real, and given them a 
more satisfactory and sane view of the 
Bible, ‘“‘because,’’ as one says, ‘‘the 
things of real importance can stand any 
amount of investigation and pulling to 
pieces.’’ Another pupil says, ‘‘The one 
fact that it has survived so many years 
and proved such a help and comfort to so 
many seems to me to outweigh the teach- 
ings of the higher critics.’”” We are re- 
minded by this series of testimonies that 
some one told us the other day that 
Higher Criticism had immeasurably ex- 
alted Jesus for him by placing the Old 
Testament characters in their right re- 
lation. 

A supplementary report 
by Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General Bristow 
showing the connection of Mr. Heath, 
now secretary of the Republican National 
Committee, and congressmen of both 
parties with the postal frauds; and the 
reports of special commissioners Bona- 
parte and Conrad on the charges made by 
Mr. Tulloch, ex-cashier of the Washington 
Postoflice, affecting former Postmaster- 
General Smith, Auditor Castle, Comp- 
troller Tracewell and the postmaster at 
Washington, have contributed much to 
the enlightenment of the public as to the 
extent and gravity of the condition of 
affairs in this branch of the Federal sery- 
ice. Opposition from the Republican man- 
agers in the House failed to defeat a mo- 
tion made last week calling for thorough 
Congressional investigation of the Post- 
office Department, and the placing of all 
papers in the hands of the committee of 
the House charged with responsibility. 
The Federal Grand Jury of Nebraska has 
found an indictment against United States 
Senator Dietrich for practices which are 
criminal in connection with Federal ap- 


Official Unfaith- 
fulness Exposed 


The Way of the World is 


It has been the custom of Europeans 
for many generations now to comment 
on our optimism as contrasted with Eu- 
rope’s pessimism, and on our unalloyed 
satisfaction with ourselves, and our pro- 
found faith in our country’s future; and 
this, broadly speaking, still characterizes 
as. Certainly no such array of realistic 
and sad diagnoses of social conditions in 
this country has been made ready for the 
hand of an editor as could be made of the 
sermons and addresses of eminent Brit- 
ons during the past five or six years re- 
ferring to social and political conditions 
in Great Britain; but the past year has 
not been without some rather searching 
probings by Americans of our social and 
political organism; and the prognoses 
have not been as uniformly consoling as 
they used to be. 

Idealism expressing itself concretely is 
not as obvious as we would like to have 
it. The record of official venality, of mob 
violence and race prejudice, of the year 
is ominously large. 

Business has taken a depressing turn, 
owing, to be sure, more to revelations of 
crooked financiering in high places than 
to radical alteration in economic condi- 
tions, but, nevertheless, a turn to a les- 
sened volume, and smaller profit. 

Statistics with respect to church activ- 
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pointments in that state; and State Sena- 
tor Green of New York has been indicted 
for complicity in postal frauds in his dis- 
trict. Arrests also have been made in 
Washington of a prominent Californian 
speculator in lands, charged with at- 
tempted bribery of Federal officials in 
getting lands from the Government. 


Having had a de- 
tailed report from 
Minister Leishman as to the Turkish offi- 
cials’ and populace’s responsibility for the 
recent attack on United States Consul 
Davis at Alexandretta, the State Depart- 
ment last week made known to Turkey 
our expectation of an apology and repara- 
tion; and orders were given for a vessel 
at Beirut to go to Alexandretta with Mr. 
Dayis on board. Turkey had agreed to 
our demands; has telegraphed to the vali 
of Alleppo to call upon Consul Dayis so 
soon as he returns to Alexandretta and 
offer him a complete apology; and the 
Porte has promised to punish the police 
officials, and to permit the departure of 
the naturalized American whom Consul 
Davis was seeing on his way to this coun- 
try when attacked. This summary ac- 
tion by the Powers concerned will have 
a wholesome effect. 


Turkey Will Apologize 


The departure of 
the Russian fleet 
in the Mediterranean for Asiatic waters, 
and the summoning of the ablest of Jap- 
anese statesmen for solemn conference 
in Tokyo, are ominous of dangerous ten- 
sion in the far East. Russia’s reply to 
Japan anent Manchuria and Korea evi- 
dently has not been such that Japan can 
accept with self-respect and any regard 
for national security or perpetuity. A 
bold policy by Japan, assumption by her 
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ity do not show sufficient proportionate 
gains either as to membership or as to 
gifts to justify any pride, and institu- 
tional religion itself is subjected to analy- 
sis and criticism from friends within and 
foes without both church and synagogue, 

The vast educational apparatus we have 
built up and are bestowing vast sums 
upon is the subject of frequent and thor- 
ough investigation by foreign experts, 
who marvel at the scale of expenditure, 
the richness of equipment and the mod- 
ernity of method; but while they envy 
and prepare to emulate these, we are 
furtively asking each other whether the 
moral and spiritual output of the vast 
plant is just what we had reason to 
expect it would be. 

If the literature of the year is inspected 
the volume of what is informational is 
large, of inspirational, small. 

From Europe there have come to us a 
larger number of citizens-in-embryo than 
ever before, but of a racial stock and 
political past, calling for increased rather 
than diminished digestive and assimi- 
lative capacity by us; and that at a time 
of diminished vitality. 

Of course prophecy varies much in tone 
according whether the data observed are 
urban or rural, or of states and cities old 
or new; and much according to the tem- 


yh 
of a protectorate over Korea, would in 
the minds of some, call Russia’s bluff 
game and settle the matter, assuming 
that Russia does not court war. If, how- 
ever, she wishes a test of strength now, 
then every day’s delay aids her and works 


against Japan. The United States is 
quietly playing its own and Japan’s game, 


- 


by its pressure for a trading concession © 


in Korea; it is a move which has irri- 
tated Germany as well as Russia. The 
swift ratification of the Chinese treaty 
by the Senate last week has its bearing 
on the situation, too. We are in a bet- 
ter position now to assert the open door 
in Manchuria, and to play a vigorous part, 
after the war, if war comes. ‘ 


Compromise has at last 
affected a settlement of 
the problem of purchase of land in the 
Philippines belonging to the Roman Cath- 
olic brotherhoods, $7,250,000 being agreed 
upon by Governor Taft and Mgr. Guidi 
as the purchase price for about 400,000 
acres of the best agricultural land of the 
archipelago, which is to be transferred 
gradually to tenants for whom especially 
easy terms of purchase will be made by 
the Civil Commission. Except among 


The Friars to Go 


the friars, there seems to be satisfaction 


with the outcome in Rome; and in Wash- 
ington, naturally, there is a spirit of con- 
gratulation. Solution of this problem 
will contribute to the solution of others* 
Hostility to the friars was too deep rooted 
among the natives to make any plan re- 
taining them in the islands tolerable by 
us. With them out of the way; with 
American Catholic archbishops and bish- 
ops in control; and with a native Cath- 
olic clergy ministering to the population 
still loyal to the church, its internal af- 
fairs will be sounder and sweeter. 
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perament or religious faith of the prophet 
But broadly speaking, we are in a mood 
of incertitude, of restlessness with pres- 
ent conditions; there is a vague but 
widely diffused feeling that an old era 
with its issues has gone and a new era 
with new issues has come, and that just 
as in the Civil War there was to be a 
testing of the strength of the social fab- 
ric, a trying of men’s souls, the sunder- 


ing of friends and kinsfolk perchance, © 


and a rejection or welcome by all of the 
summons of God to deal justly with hu- 
manity, and to set up a nearer 0a 

on earth of the kingdom of God, so now 
there is coming a similar time. Men’s 
thoughts instinctively turn toward the 
word ‘‘revival’’; they are weary of an 
era of excessive criticism and they sigh 
for an era of construction; they have 
wandered long in the wilderness of indi- 
vidualism, of individual belief, of indi- 


vidual action; and they are ready once 


more to follow leaders when such with 
the authentic and authoritative note shall 
appear. They believe that the cure for 


democracy’s ills is more not 
a return to oligarchy a ( - 


trades-unionist; and they 
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ing social phenomena of the year in the 
United States, most observers we think 
would name three: (a) Revelations of dis- 
honesty by public and corporation ofti- 
cials. (b) Increase of mob violence, not 
only in the form of lynchings but of wide- 
spread resistance to officers of the law, 
and increased assaults upon peaceful citi- 
zens engaged in their daily callings. (c) 
Defiance of public interests by aggrega- 
tions of capital and by aggregations of 
trades-unionists. 

Happily along with the startling revela- 
tions as to dishonesty in the postal, land 
office and customs service of the Federal 
Government there has been proof of the 
disposition of Federal executive ofticials 
to get at the bottom of the iniquity and 
to punish offenders; and in Chicago and 
St. Louis, though not in New York or 
Philadelphia, there has been a distinct 
gain in civic sensitiveness to venality; 
while the complete exposure of the 
crooked management of many of the 
great industrial trusts has brought the 
penalty of wreckage of fortunes upon 
some of the guilty as well as many inno- 
cent folk. But up to date, courts and ju- 
ries have not been as sensitive as prose- 
cutors and public opinion, and prison 
sentences of chief offenders haye been 
too few. 

In reverence for law as such, and in 
willingness to trust to the decisions of 
tribunals for righteous verdicts, there has 
been a marked declension, no section of 
the country being so free from the evil as 
to warrant it in pointing the finger of 
scorn at another section. Violence has 
ceased to be a symptom of race prejudice 
merely or to follow crimes that are hor- 
rible only; it shows itself in communities 
solidly Caucasian, and over most trivial 
disputes involving property or person. 

Never haye conflicts between employ- 
ers or employees been more acute or the 
effects of arbitrary interference with in- 
dustry and commerce been more generally 
dispersed than during the past year. The 
issue between trades-unionism and non- 
unionism has become acute, and led to the 
organization of non-union men for self- 
protection, to the organization of employ- 
ers to protect non-union workmen, and 
to a sharp issue as to the status of non- 
union men in the Federal service at 
Washington, the President of the nation 
affirming their rights unmistakably. In 
this he has challenged aggregated labor 
defiant of public rights and disposed to 
assert monopoly. 

By instructing Attorney General Knox 
to bring suit against the railroads respon- 


_ sible for merging transportation lines 


from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
through the Northwest, the President 
called a halt on monopolistic capital, and 
i red the enmity of men with vast 
financial resources. The lower courts 
haye affirmed the illegality of the monop- 
oly sought to be set up, and the case has 
just been argued before the Federal 
Supreme Court. In each course the Presi- 


‘ dent has represented the sober sentiment 


of the majority of his countrymen, and 


scored for the public in a controversy 


that will not end with 1903. In fact, it 
bids fair to be the main issue in our na- 
‘tional life for some time to come. 

In Europe the most important events 
have been the death of Pope Leo XIII. ; 
the choice of Pius X. as his successor, 
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who promises to be more of an ecclesias- 
tical and less of a political force than 
Leo XIII. ; the drawing together of Italy, 
France and Great Britain in a better 
understanding, and with this conse- 
quently a weakening of the Dual and 
Triple Alliances, everything pointing 
toward a realignment of the Powers in a 
not distant future. Edward VII., Presi- 
dent Loubet of France and King Victor 
Emanuel III. of Italy have each proved 
to be tactful yet strong monarchs, bent 
on bringing to an end long-standing do- 
mestic and international complications. 
Of course the outstanding event in British 
history has been the reopening of the 
vital question of future British trade 
policy, and the shattering of party align- 
ments caused by Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour taking up with the issue of 
protection of trade within the empire. 

Co-operation between landlords, ten- 
ants and the Ministry has made possible 
a land act which is a probable solution of 
the Irish land problem; and Noncon- 
formists’ resistance to the Education Act 
of last year has led to offers of compro- 
mise on the part of Anglican leaders. In 
France, apart from the new trade treaty 
with Italy, the arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain, and the predicted doing of 
justice to Dreyfus, the outstanding event 
has been the steady pressure of the Minis- 
try against the religious teaching orders 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
evident determination of the State to sec- 
ularize all education. The surprising 
thing to those who’ thought they knew 
France has been the support which Pre- 
mier Combes has had in the national leg- 
islature, showing that Roman Catholic 
deputies differentiate between the Church 
and the brotherhoods; and that many of 
them distrust religious education in any 
form. 3 

The German emperor’s illness and affec- 
tion of the throat has suggested contin- 
gencies full of import to Germany and 
Europe. Socialist gains continue, and 
promise to mean more, inasmuch as the 
opportunist policy has prevailed with the 
leaders of the party, and as in France and 
Italy the party stands hereafter to gain a 
parliamentary recognition hitherto de- 
nied. Judiciary and taxation reforms, 
and a bettered fiscal policy with surplus 
in the treasury—these are Italy’s mun- 
dane but significant happenings; with 
omens on many sides of more influence 
in the councils of Europe, and less fric- 
tion between the Vatican and the Qui- 
rinal; and all this due chiefly to the wis- 
dom and courage of the young king, 
whose democratic sympathies and simple 
qualities endear him to his people and ex- 
tort the admiration of the publicists of 
Europe. 

Racial and religious feuds have torn 
Austria, and there have been moments 
when the Dual Monarchy seemed to be 
about to split; Austria with Russia is 
acting for the European Powers in an 
effort to end the unrest in European Tur- 
key, which has flamed out during the 
year in open revolution in Macedonia. 
Servia has seen its ruling family extin- 
guished by regicides, and a new king 
placed in power. Russian domestic his- 
tory has been troubled with conflicts be- 
tween Christians and Jews, with student 
and artisan outbreaks, with strife among 
the statesmen for the ear of the Czar 
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and the dominance of policies—peaceable 
or warlike. The Kishiney massacre al- 
ready has been referred to. Repressive 
measures in Finland have increased rather 
than diminished. Russian power has been 
dominant at Peking; her grip on Man- 
churia has not been relaxed; she now 


faces irate Japan, in a provocative mood. ° 


* 
* * 


African affairs have been relatively 
peaceful, an uprising against the sultan 
of Morocco; charges of atrocities by Eng- 
lish missionaries against Belgian officials 
in the Congo Free State; Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s visit to South Africa to get first- 
hand information about problems of re-_ 
construction; and the proposition of the. 
British Government to give land to the 
Zionists for their colony in the Africa 
uplands—being about the only striking 
incidents of the year. Two deputations 
from this country, one a commercial em- 
bassy to the king of Abyssinia, and the 
other an ecclesiastical deputation—repre- 
senting the American Board of Foreign 
Missions and instructed to survey its 
South African missions—haye been sent 
out. American commerce with South 
Africa has grown fast during the year. 

Australia has not had a year of serene 
prosperity. The new constitution is not 
working well; confederation is in bad re- ~ 
pute; provincial jealousies are acute; 
socialistic legislation has not brought 
economic content; and emigration from 
the insular continent to South Africa and 
other harbors of refuge goes on apace. 
It is said to be the only English-speaking 
country which is declining in population. 

Latin-American affairs have played a 
larger part in international relations than 
usual. Pressure upon Venezuela by Ger- 
many, Italy and Great Britain became se 
strong early in the year, and so surely 
pointed to complications which might 
test the Monroe Doctrine, that our Goy- 
ernment intervened, and brought about 
prompt payment by Venezuela of some 
claims long due, and the reference of 
others to The Hague Tribunal. Cuba at 
last has been granted a long-needed and 
solemnly-promised treaty with the United 
States, by which reciprocal trade will be 
set up which will bring profit to both 
parties tothe compact. President Palma’s 
administration of the affairs of the Re- 
public has been admirable. Negotiations 
between the United States and Colombia 
relative to construction of the Panama 
Canal led to. the signing of a treaty early 
in the year, which treaty with generous 
provisions in it for payment to Colombia 
as well as to the French Panama Com- 
pany, was ratified by the Senate in March. 
Colombia haggled over it all summer, 
and in August rejected it. In November 
Panama threw off Colombian rule; set up 
for itself; has since been protected by 
the United States, and a treaty between ~ 
the United States and the new republic of 
Panama relative to construction of the 
canal is now before the Senate. 

Asiatic history has not been without its - 
dramatic incidents, notably the magnifi- 
cent ceremonies incident upon proclama- 
tion of Edward VII. as Emperor of India; 
the clashing between the United States - 
and Turkey over violence done to our con- 
sular representatives at Beirut and Alex- 
andretta; Great Britain’s decision to pen- 
etrate to Tibet, and her reassertion of 
rights_in the Persian Gulf; and the re- 
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action in China against the reform policies 
which seemed to dominate a yearago. A 
trade treaty between China and the 
United States has been negotiated and 
approved by the Senate which, among 
other things, much betters the status of 
missionaries within the empire. Of course 
the predominant events have been Rus- 
sia’s failure to withdraw from Manchuria, 
as she had bound herself to do by solemn 
treaty; China’s consequent appeal to the 
Powers for aid, the United States reply- 
ing by insistence on an open door for her 
trade in Manchuria, but taking no position 
for or against Russia on the matter of 
territorial title; and Japan’s irritation at 
Russian advances not only in Manchuria 
but alsoin Korea. As the new year opens 
these Powers are close to the verge of dec- 
laration of war. 
* * 

Pre-eminent in the events of the year 
‘so far as they affect the Christian Chureh 
was the death of the venerable pontiff, 
Leo XIII., and the election of Cardinal 
Sarto of Venice, as his successor, with 
the title of Pius X. This death gave the 
Protestant as well as the Roman Catholic 
world an opportunity to bear witness to 
the striking mental and spiritual attri- 
butes of the man who had taken the 
chair_of Peter when the papacy was in 
disrepute in Europe and had restored it 
to a place of influence by his own force 
of character and exalted aims; and so 
general and cordial was this Protestant 
recognition of good in the pope and in 
the Roman Catholic Church that it has 
been considered by some as prophetic 
of a new era in the history of the church, 
leading naturally to closer combination 
in coming years against a common foe— 
secularism and materialism, and social- 
ism lacking in a Christian basis. And 
signs of this are not lacking. 

Russia’s high-handed treatment of the 
Lutheran Church in Finland and of the 
Armenian Church in Russia and the 
‘Transcaucasus of course is the natural 
fruit of union between Chureh and State 
in that vast empire, and may be directly 
traced to the Orthodox Church. It is 
prophetic of what will happen to Ameri- 
can and British Protestant missions in 
Turkey or China whenever Russian sway 
begins there. 

In Australia, Great Britain, France 
and the United States relations between 
Church and State as they pertain to edu- 
cation of the children and youth have 
been divisive issues; in Australia the re- 
sults of the extreme secularism of the 
past have led to formal Protestant union 
in an effort to restore instruction in the 
Bible, to the public schools; in France 
it has been shown in the resolute and 
successful effort of the Combes Ministry 
to take education out of the hands of 
the Roman Catholic teaching orders and 
bring complete secularization of the ed- 
ucational system of the Republic; in 
Great Britain it has caused the success- 
ful Passive Resistance movement on the 
part of Free Churchmen against payment 
of public rates for the support of Church 
_ of England schools; and in this country 
it has taken the form of reopening, in 
addresses before religious and educational 
gatherings and in articles in the public 
prints, of the question of the satisfacto- 
_riness or unsatisfactoriness of the ethical 
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ent method of dealing with religion in 
the free, public schools. 

The latent conviction more or less gen- 
erally diffused, coupled with increasing 
recognition by pedagogues and clergy- 
men and Sunday school workers of a 
progressive type, that the results of the 
Sunday school system of the Protestant 
churches was not altogether satisfactory, 
led early in the year to the formation 
of the Religious Education Association, 
which in some respects is the most sig- 
nificant new movement of the year in 
the Protestant churches of the United 
States. It reflects increasing emphasis 
on the ‘‘culture”’ ideal in religious life, 
dissatisfaction with anything short of 
most approved methods of teaching and 
latest knowledge with respect to the Bi- 
ble; and a determination on part of the 
churches and universities and colleges to 
get closer together in furthering an en- 
lightened religion and ethic. 

Censuses of London and New York 
city taken by investigators, chiefly jour- 
nalists, have revealed attendance on 
Jewish, Roman Catholic and Protestant 
houses of worship indicative of relative 
decrease rather than increase; and have 
gone to support the contentions of those 
who intimate that institutional religion 
has not the relative place in men’s 
thoughts and affections that it once had, 
at least in the larger centers of popula- 
tion and among the artisan and wage- 
earning class. Offsetting this interpre- 
tation of conditions there is the testi- 
mony of United States Commissioner of 
Labor Wright, made at the National 
Conference of Unitarians, that never 
were the people of this country so essen- 
tially religious as they are now. 

The multiplication of divorces, the fre- 
quency of scandals in ‘‘high life,’”? and 
the lowering of tone in the nation with 
respect to marital purity, have led during 
the year to union movements in not a few 
places, notably in New York city and in 
Rhode Island, by the Protestant clergy, 
toward inducing all the clergy to take 
stricter care in marrying persons. This 
matter has been before several large 
gatherings of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church during the year, and will come 
up for definite action at the General Con- 
vention next year. Cardinal Gibbons and 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy also have 
spoken out boldly; and a higher sense of 
responsibility by the church has been 
aroused, none too soon. 

Revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith by the Presbyterian Church, 
in the form of a supplementary state- 
ment, has been perfected with the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s appreval of the com- 
mittee’s report. Methodists North and 
South have met, through committees, in 
conference perfecting a joint hymnal, 
but they apparently are no nearer on the 
divisive issues growing out of the slavery 
and the Civil War. In England, on the 
contrary, the minor Wesleyan bodies 
have come a step nearer together, and 
everything is tending there toward con- 
solidation of Wesleyanism in the mother- 
land, just as it has come to pass in Can- 
ada and Australia with such marked 
good, 

Most successful of all the efforts to 
Christian unity of the year, because rep- 
resenting most diversity of polity and 
because somewhat further along than the 
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movement in Australia, has been the 
drawing together of Congregationalists, 
Methodist Protestants and United Breth- 
ren, of this country, in the first steps of 
what may be afliliation. - 
In far off Australia, Methodists, Pres-_ 
byterians and Congregationalists have 
taken the first steps toward ultimate 
unity. Some of the utterances—notably 
that of Bishop Gailor—at the recent Pan- 
Episcopal Congress in Washington—show 
that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is kindly disposed toward the non-Epis- 
copal Protestant sects, and that it has far 
more in common with them than it has 
with the Orthodox Greek or Roman Cath- 
olic churches—as they have come to be— 
but there has been no official Protestant 
Episcopal approach toward non-Hpis- 
copalians on lines any less proscriptive 
than those put forth a few years ago. 
Freedom to think and preach is more 
and more common, and heresy trials have 
not been common. Prof. F. Delitszch of 
the University of Berlin, by his contro- 
versy with Professor Hilprecht over Baby- 
lonian origins of Old Testament literature — 
and by his bold assertion of his views 
before Emperor William, caused a flurry 
in Germany early in the year; and the 
Protestant Episcopal clergy of Philadel- 
phia felt constrained to impeach the ortho- 
doxy of Rev. W. S. Rainsford of St. 
George’s Church, New York city, for 
some of his sermons in Philadelphia dur- 
ing Lent; but nothing came of it. More 
recently attention has been centered on 
charges brought against Prof. Borden P. 
Bowne of Boston University; but this 
too has been condemned by the public 
opinion of the country, to which issues of 
theology are actually if not technically 
amenable now, and seemingly conclu- 
sively so in these days of ecclesiastical 
laxity of discipline, and toleration. 


* 
* 
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The method of arbitration for the solu- 
tion of disputes between nations and 
classes within nations has taken firmer 
root during the year. Thanks to the 
pressure of the United States upon all 
parties concerned, the aggravated 
pute between Venezuela and 1 
Powers, long drawn out, and if contin- 
ued sure to test the validity of Monroe 
Doctrine, has been transferred to The ' 
Hague Tribunal, and arguments in the 
case have been heard, France has nego- ; 
tiated treaties with Italy and with : 
Britain looking toward arbitration of 


‘disputes involving certain issues; and — 


this movement, originating among and j 
deriving its chief support from legisla- 
tors in the British, French and Italian — 
national parliaments who are friends of J 
peace, has now got a footing in Wash- ' 
ington, and steps have been taken to re- ty oe 
new consideration of an ; 
arbitration treaty. 
The most notable arbitration 
of the year have been those of ; 
Strike Commission appointed 


in the severe struggle with which | 
wi eS Se nd | anil 


Britain and the United States: ode 
the Alaskan boundary. Both the 
dent of the United States and the 

Imperial Government have had 
abuse from persons and interests ai 
by the adverse decisions of these 


x af 


tribunals ; but the larger public inter- 
in a peaceful solution of each con- 
versy, rejoices that verdicts haye been 

ven, yen, and believes that in each case sub- 
¥ jal justice was done. The Interna- 
tional Peace Congress at Rouen was 
largely attended and enthusiastically sup- 
ported ; and beyond question international 
_ public sentiment against war is growing 
apace, and ‘‘the noble art of preventive 
diplomacy as Mr. Morley describes it in 
~ referring to the Genevan Award in his life 
of Gladstone—is waxing in prestige. 

Of great disasters due to nature’s 
ee the year has been quite ex- 
— empt, the Jamaica hurricane and a fam- 
ine of some proportions in China being 
____ the only instances that stand out. The 
‘Massacre of Jews by Russians at Kishi- 
“ney and Gomel startled the world, drew 
upon Russia the gaze of a shocked civil- 
; ization, and led to action by the United 
States which, while not sundering tradi- 
_ tional ties of friendship between Russia 

' and the republic, taught the Slavic power 
_ that she must reckon with Gentile as well 
pet Jewish American condemnation when 
reverting to Asiatic barbaric methods. 

That as wealth increases and leisure, 
_ too, the American people are becoming 

more esthetic, must be apparent to all 

who note the bettered standards of do- 
-mestic and public architecture, the dis- 
aos plays in our art galleries and public shops, 
____the revised curricula of our schools and 
colleges, the bindings and illustrations of 
our books, and the adornment of our 
omes and persons. It means much 
ni the year an American 
} Charles Mulford Robin- 

ebeduould haye produced a book on 
___-Modern Civic Art, or the City Made 
| Beautiful ; that equestrian Statues as 


ny | Hooker in Boston and St. Gaudens’s Gen- 
eral Sherman in New York should have 
been set up; that Sargent should have 


hee Public Library his conception of 
- The Dogma of the Redemption; that 
ee plays like Stephen Phillips’s Ulysses, 
Henry Irvying’s rendering of Sardou’s 

: Dante, and Wagner’s Parsifal should 
have been produced in our places of 
amusement. Noteworthy, too, “has been 
the choice of the first group of American 
‘ _ students to Oxford to study as holders 

e Rhodes scholarships; and remark- 
aie: ae in its size, enthusiasm and profes- 
“ import was the yast gathering of 
ors in Boston last summer at the 
meeting of the National Educa- 


i tial s 


, * 
aD en * * 
FS _ ‘The motives which govern men from 
. year to year do not change much, nor in 
_ these art days is there much: in the way 


of 


pen yice are constant, and the 
world is committed to democ- 


S, peg or lesser. 
gures of the first class death during 
. oe not claimed many, possibly 


XIIL., Lord Salisbury, Theodor 
on, Herbert Spencer and James 
Whistler—these stand out 
ntatives of statecraft — ec- 
and political, scholarship, 


added to his mural decorations in the . 
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philosophy, and art, whose fame will 
endure. In a class next to them may 


be put Sagasta of Spain and Lecky, the ' 


historian, Then follow on names as hon- 
orable as: Abraham S. Hewitt, Henry L. 
Dawes, F. W. Holls among American 
publicists; Deans Farrar and Bradley of 
the Church of England; and Archbishops 
Kain and Bradley, Bishops T. M. Clark, 
J. F. Hurst, R. S. Foster, George Dana 
Boardman and Rabbis Gottheil and Jas- 
trow of the American clergy; J. L. M. 
Curry, William E. Dodge, Henry D. 
Lloyd, Alice Gordon Gulick and Emma 
Booth-Tucker among American philan- 
thropists; J. H. Shorthouse (John Ingle- 
sant), Hugh Scott (H. Seton Merriman), 
Alexander Bain, Gaston Paris, R. H. 
Stoddard, William E. Henley among au- 
thors; and de Blowitz, EK. P. Clark, H. 
Clay Prumbull and A. C. Wheeler (Nym 
Crinkle) among journalists; and F. Law 
Olmstead, Luigi Arditti, ‘‘Phil May ”’ and 
Messrs. Champney, Blum and Weeks 
among artists; and de Chaillu, the ex- 
plorer and Chief Arthur of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Of these, the figures holding the center 
of the world’s stage longest undoubtedly 
were the venerable Pope, and the English 
statesman, both of aristocratic lineage. 
They stood for a day that is past; their 
successors, as Pope and as thestrong man 
of England, represent democracy better 
than they did. Leo XIII. made the pap- 
acy poorer by his loans to Italian aristo- 
crats, and was a stickler for the conven- 
tions of his caste. Lord Salisbury never 
concealed his contempt for the masses 
and his preference for an exclusive church: 
and a ruling caste. Pius X. is a peasant 
pope, whose elevation to power has not 
spoiled his humanity, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, is a Birmingham screw-manufac- 
turer with bourgeoise ideals. 

Mommsen was a scholar in politics who 
had lived long enough to see Liberalism 
submerged by Socialism, and to approve 
of the latter—opportunistically held—as 
the coming triumphant foe over absolute- 
ism and militarism in Europe, and the 
twentieth century form of democracy. 
Vast as was his erudition he never lost his 
touch with humanity. Less sympathetic 
with the temper of the time, and pessi- 
mistic as to the outlook for society was 
Spencer, an extreme individualist, who 
lived long enough to see the world’s 
thought pass him by because of its more 
implicit acceptance of the very thesis of 
evolution to which he did more than any 
other man to give status among thought- 
ful men. As for Whistler he was a 
consummate egotist and artist, peerless 
among American-born painters and etch- 
ers; and with better sides to his nature 
than he permitted the world to know. 

Space fails to comment on all the dis- 
tinguished dead, but mention should be 
made of Trumbull, Clark and Wheeler 
—high-minded journalists; Dawes, the 
friend of the Indian; Holls, the promoter 
of International Arbitration; Curry, the 
sagacious administrator of educational 
reform in the South; Lloyd, the knight- 
errant of a juster social era; and Arthur, 
the wise administrative head of a law- 
abiding, self-respecting trades union. Nor 
can the superb self-sacrifice and Christian 
graces of women like Alice Gordon Gulick 
and Emma-Booth Tucker pass unmen- 
tioned. 


955 
The National Evil 


It is profanity, we are assured by the 
Anti-Profanity League. It is intemper- 
ance, say a host of temperance societies. 
It is divorce, say the defenders of the 
family. It is gambling, licentiousness, 
Sabbath-breaking, say others. If we 
should listen to all the reformers at once, 
we should be persuaded that the national 
evil is hydra-headed. 

But all these heads have a hidden con- 
nection with one another. The supreme 
national evil is covetousness. ‘‘The love 
of money is a root of all kinds of eyil.’” 
Other evils directly affect only certain 
classes. But this one leaves no class 
alone. In these recent years of prosper- 
ity it has spread everywhere with increas- 
ing virulence. 

With a constantly growing number of 
men money-getting is the supreme aim. 
To be rich is their goal. When rich they 
want to be richer. Some have amassed “| 
fortunes far beyond their power to use | 
them and are still inventing new ways to | 
put their stamp on private and public 
property. Their insatiable greed is la- 
beled, Success. Books are written in 
praise of it. Young men are urged to 
follow their example. 

Labor organizations are formed, capi- 
talists unite, political office is sought to 
get a larger share of the heap of shining 
gold. The purpose is plainly avowed 
nowadays and leaders openly buy the 
support of voters for office or the names 
of dummy directors for business organi- 
zations by the offer to divide the spoils, 
carefully keeping the lion’s share. 

Covetousness creates envy. The rich 
want the property of the richer, and the 
poorer look on the fine mansions, the 
flying automobiles and the lavish expend- 
itures of idle men and women with grow- 
ing bitterness in their hearts. 

Envy creates distrust. Men. see po- 
litical office used for selfish ends, and 
find themselves deceived by specious 
promises in return for which they have 
given their votes; and their faith in 
popular government weakens. The num- 
ber must be large who have invested 
their savings on the confident advice of 
men claiming to be competent in busi- 
ness, in enterprises which have promised 
large dividends and have failed to make 
good their promises. The discovery that 
such men—and not a few only of them— 
who have had a high reputation for in- 
tegrity have been selling the use of their 
names to increase the market price of 
such enterprises weakens faith in men. 
The class that has been deceived by these 
does not include those foolish people who 
have surrendered their money on appeal 
to their religious motives by the Dowies, 
Sandfords, and evangelists with oil, rub- 
ber, land and lumber stocks to sell and 
all that brood. But sellers, buyers and 
dupes, united in a common covetousness, 
promote that distrust of one another 
which is prophetic of social and national 
disaster. 

What is the remedy for covetousness? 
It lies in each one’s making a right esti- 
mate of the relative value of money and 
living according to that estimate. The 
teachings of Christ on this matter are 
plain, and rest on undisputed facts. The 
body is.more than food, the life is more 
than clothing, the kingdom of God is 
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greater than money can buy. The man 
and his property are liable to be sepa- 
rated this night, but certain to be sepa- 
rated soon. The man isa fool who lays 
up treasure for himself and is not rich 
toward God. A man’s life does not con- 
sist in his possessions. What shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose himself? 

Take time from brooding over schemes 
to make more money to meditate over 
these simpletruths. Then ‘‘take heed and 
beware of covetousness.’’ That warning 
of our Lord means, for money don’t risk 
health, honor, integrity, friendship, faith 
in God and your fellowmen—anything 
precious which you can sell for money 
but cannot buy back with money. Active 
covetousness is speculating with one’s 
life. 

Don’t persuade yourself that if you had 
what seems to you a modest sum sufficient 
for your necessities you would not be 
covetous. Covetousness always moves 
its limit forward when what was desired 
is gained. Don’t persuade yourself that 
everybody is going in for what he can get 
and that therefore you may as well reach 
out for your share. Many men yalue life 
more than money, are serving you not 
for reward and are making no boast of it. 
A judge in the United States Courts has 
just refused a great salary as an official 
of a corporation because he believes he 
can be more useful in his judicial capac- 
ity. A Secretary of War who is soon to 
return to a law practice that will yield 
several times the amount he has received 
from the Government has given some of 
his best years to the public service. A 
Secretary of State remains in his difficult 
position at a personal sacrifice which few 
of the millions of people indebted to him 
take into account. These are simply 
examples of a great multitude who value 
life more than money and would blush to 
speak of it as though they were in the 
market at any price. 

This is the season when the whole Chris- 
tian world turn with a new light reflected 
in their faces toward him who gave him- 
self for love of men. Follow that light 
as the Wise Men followed the star and 
covetousness will die within you. Their 
gold laid at his feet gained a new value 
and kept it by being left there. 


Taking Account of Stock 


The year’s end suggests an accounting 
—might suggest, indeed, that self-exami- 
nation which was so much insisted on 
(and is so much decried), by which good 
men sought to determine the exact status 
of their souls with God. The taking 
account of stock which we are about to 
commend, however, has nothing to do 
with uneasy questions of the soul’s ac- 
ceptance before God. That is his affair, 
not ours. Paul, who charged the Cor 
inthians to prove themselves before they 
came to the Lord’s table, did not mean 
that they were to doubt their acceptance 
with God. If there had been any doubt 
of God’s fulfilment of his word to those 
who trusted him, there would have been 
no question of their coming to the table. 

To the children of God, then, we recom- 
mend an end of the year consideration of 
responsibilities and blessings with a view 
to praise and efficiency. If we could 


reach any who are not willing to call 
themselves God’s children, Christ’s ques- 
tion of the relative values of the saved 
life and the gained world would be in 
order, but joy and gratitude and profit- 
able work are for the children of God. 
All things are ours. Christ is our brother, 
the Holy Spirit is our guide. The way is 
his and the end of his appointing. It 
should be joy that we have come so far 
and sorrow that we have so often lingered 
or turned aside. 

We are tempted to be unjust to our- 
selyes and unthankful to God in the too 
often sorrowful retrospect of the closing 
year. Nothing can be gained by making 
light of sin and of loss by sin. We have 
lost and suffered, and only a fool denies 
that loss and suffering are real and bitter. 
But these are experiences of the pilgrim 
way and experience is itself one of the 
most valuable of our gains. We are 
marching souls. We cannot fix our 
hearts on the joys of any single hour 
and pray, like Peter on the mount, 
‘‘Lord, itis good to be here, let us make 
abiding places.”” That would be to deny 
God and doubt his reserves of treasure 
and experience. Do you remember that 
in Goethe’s Faust the hero was to be 
property of the tempter in that hour 
which he found so fair he wished to re- 
main in it forever? 

Most of us, if we are just to God and 
fair to our own selves, will find that we are 
wealthy in the attainment of the years, 
if not so wealthy as we might have been 
through better service. If we take account 
of faith, hope, love; the friends invisible, 
though gone before, the friends we see, 
or hope to see on earth; the experience 
that brings wisdom; the work that makes 
us partners with Christ and useful citizens 
of earth; health, laughter, beauty, knowl- 
edge, rest, the Father’s promises—it must 
be a pitiful soul that cannot find large 
room for gladness. 


Our New Serial 


Our readers, fresh from 
the perusal of The An- 
nie Laurie Mine by Dr. 
Beach and Hewers of 
Wood by Mr. Pudde- 
foot and Mr. Rankin, 
will be interested to 
know that we have dis- 
covered -another Con- 
gregational ministerial 
novelist in the person 
of Rev. Charles P. Cleaves, recently a pastor in 
Bar Mills, Me., and now studying at Bowdoin. 
His story, A Case of Sardines, whose first in- 
stallment we print this week, reveals the strik- 
ing features of the unique sardine industry of 
Maine, the lights, shadows and humor of the 
life of the workers, the liquor question, the 
gospel adapted to the people and the problems 
of youth, and interesting phases of life on the 
incomparable Maine coast. It is a story of 
humanity, friendship and love. The author 
writes of scenes and personages familiar to 
him and vividly and artistically delineated. 
The illustrations will be by Miss Edith Brand. 


Topies for the Week of Prayer appear on 
page 975 of this issue. It will be seen that 
there are two sets—one, that sent out by the 
Evangelical Alliance for the United States, 
and the other that prepared by a committee of 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting. We trust that 
one or the other of the suggestive series will 


be adopted in whol or in mahi: Mey ieniy a local 
church. 


In Brief 


Celebrations of Forefathers’ Day come too 
late for notice in this issue, as The Congrega- 


tionalist celebrates that date, Dee. 21, by go- . 


ing to press. 


There were no symbols of mourning at Dr. 
Henry Clay Trumbull’s funeral; and at the 
death of one who had his faith and lived his 
life such symbols could well be dispensed 
with. 


Methodists in central Connecticut are organ- 
izing along the same lines as our Congrega- 
tional Clubs. An occasional interdenomina- 
tional meeting would be a novelty and of un- 
doubted benefit. 


The Presbyterian Journal says concerning 
the alleged need of ministers, ‘‘ No Presby- 
terian church capable of paying a living salary 
needs to be vacant fora single day.” We believe 
that is just as true of our vacant Congrega- 
tional churches. ; 


The new president of De Pauw University, 
Dr. E. H. Hughes, expressed a purpose for the 
students of that institution which is a fine 
ideal for any one—‘‘ to be trained to face life’s 
realities practically, to face life’s doubts fear- 
lessly, to face life’s legitimate labor sacredly.”’ 


The United Zionists of Greater New York 
are opposing the Federation of American Zion- 


ists in the same city. If the Federation will 


not unite with the United, why should not the 
United federate with the Federation? It is im- 
portant that the united and federated Zionists 
should not hinder one another from advancing 
their one purpose which is perhaps as likely 
to be accomplished as the bodily return of our 
Lord to the Mount of Olives. 


Rey. Arthur May Knapp, a Unitarian mis- 
sionary to Japan, in the New York Evening 
Post of Dee. 12, wrote in a hostile spirit 
against Christian missions in Japan or other 
Oriental countries. A forcible and conclusive 
reply to the same from Rey. William H. Van 
Allen, rector of the Church of the Advent, 
Boston, appeared in the Post of the 18th. Mr. 
Van Allen is proving a vigorous opponent in 
his pulpit and in the press of erities of the his- 
toric faith of Christianity. 


We anticipate great interest in the depart- 
ment inaugurated in this issue, the correspon- 
dence column of Pres. H. C. King. It will ap- 
pear every other week, and President King will 


be glad to receive questions of the kind he de- _ 


scribes, either through this office or addressed 
to himself. We are sure that many will be 
glad to seek, for the enlargement of their 
spiritual life, the counsel of a scholar of ripe 
Christian experience who is constantly brought 
in touch with young men and women training 
themselves for usefulness according to high 
Christian ideals. 


Of the one hundred and thirty-eight ecorpo- 
rate members present at the annual 
of the American Board in Manchester, N. H., 
last October, only twenty live west of the 
Hudson Riyer. Of the whole number one 


Statistics gathered by by the Living Church 
show that baptism of infants has fallen off 
fifty per cent. during the past fourteen years 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. This 
naturally alarms the sacramentarian party 


Church party. 


in the church more than it does the Broad — 


: 
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The late Rev. Dr. James Pullman of Lynn 
was brother of George M. Pullman, the famous 
sleeping-car inventor and millionaire. When 
young in the ministry he was besieged by his 
brother to forsake it and enter business and be- 
come rich in worldly goods. ‘‘ This does not 
appeal to me,’”’ was the young preacher’s reply, 
as he asserted the supremacy of the spiritual 
over the material. Thetime came, years after, 
when the millionaire visited his brother in 
Lynn, that the earlier colloquy was recalled. 
“James, you were right and I was wrong. 
You have chosen the better part,’’ was the 
tribute of the magnate to the prophet. 


The Pilgrim Teacher appropriately begins 
its twenty-first year by giving in the number 
for January 1904, some account of its growth 
and service to Congregational Sunday schools. 

- Several of its friends bear testimony to its 
usefulness. But after all it is its own best 
witness. The articles by experts in this num- 
ber, the Practical Suggestions for Workers, 
and the wise variety of expositions of the 
lessons for the month are not surpassed by 
any other similar magazine anywhere. Con- 
gregationalists are showing their appreciation 
of this periodical by constantly enlarging its 
subscription list. Our congratulations to Edi- 
tors Hazard and Brand and their co-workers. 


The American Board sustains a great loss in 
the death of Hon. W. P. Ellison last Sunday 
morning, Dec. 20. Mr. Ellison had served for 
twenty years as a member of the Prudential 
Committee when by limitation of time he was 
retired at the meeting of the Board last Octo- 
ber. It was then hoped that at the expiration 
of the year for which he was ineligible he 
might again take up the work for which he 
was eminently fitted. As chairman of the 
finance committee his service has been invalu- 
able, and has taken a large part of his time, 


- which has been given freely. Mr. Ellison de- 


serves to be ranked with foreign missionaries 
in the devotion of his life to extending the 
kingdom of God. We expect to give some 
adequate estimate of his service in our next 
issue. 


From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHETERFIELD 


I am moved to enter a gentle word of pro- 
test against the worship of the Christian 
athlete. I was at Yale when the first wave 
of enthusiasm in this direction passed over 
the colleges, when Stagg, the pioneer Christian 
pitcher, now connected with Chicago Univer- 
sity, was brought to the front at numerous 
‘public assemblages. Since that time the reli- 
gious athlete has never lacked exploitation 
and all the ecclesiastical possibilities involved 
in his existence have been strenuously fol- 
lowed-up. Now we havea puissant half-back 
engaged in converting the sons of the man- 
‘darins of China, a famous hockey player trav- 
eling up and down India for the good of the 
cause and several crack base-ball and foot- 
ball men scattered over this country and the 
Orient in various departments of Christian 
work. 

_ TI believe in athletics and if I were going 


- through college again I would exercise more 


in the gynasium and speak in meeting less. 
Tt strikes me however that there may be a 
Til danger at present of pinning our confi- 
to the attitude which certain star cen- 
 ter-rushes and short-stops may take toward 
the Christian religion. We are glad that so 
“many of them do care for Christian things, 
just as we are glad that Mr. Gladstone was 
even greater as a Christian than a statesman. 
But Christianity does not depend on any one 
“man or any one set of men. And in the long 
the religious work of the world will be 
s by men most of whom are moderately 
ped physically. I want my minister to 
3 something more than a certain chest 
surement and I believe that the boys now 
g up in our high schools and the young 
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men in colleges may look forward to careers of 
usefulness in the world even if now they fail to 
get on the eleven or the nine. Let us honor the 
Christian athlete, but let us not shove off into 
a corner the quiet non-muscular Christian. 
He is needed as much now as he ever was in 
the world’s history. 
* * * 

Apropos of this subject I may allude to a 
call which I had the other day from a member 
of a supply committee of a Western church. 
‘*Do you know So and So?” ‘* Yes.”” ‘* What 
do you know about him and his fitness for our 
pulpit?’’ So strongly am I myself dominated 
by this fashionable reverence for Christian 
athletes that I responded at once, ‘‘ He was a 
great football man at Yale a few years ago.” 
“*Yes,”’ broke in the committee man, “ and it 
is a curious fact that every letter we have had 
about him mentions the circumstance.’’ I see 
the church has called another man. 

ee 

Ata country railroad station the other day 
I witnessed a striking and suggestive scene in 
which thirty members of a Masonic order 
were the participants. They had come by 
train to attend the funeral of a fellow-member 
and before they went to the house they drew 
themselves up in line and rehearsed the sery- 
ice which they were to conduct. Seldom does 
a railway station witness such a procedure 
and they made a picturesque group with their 
white aprons, their blue belts and their black 
rosettes. Their chaplain stopped smoking his 
cigar long enough to lead the body in respon- 
sive readings. These consisted chiefly of 
familiar passages from the Psalms and Job. 
Each man read from a little book. Then as if 
they were at the grave, they rehearsed the 
last solemn words of commitment with certain 
appropriate gestures. They spoke of the de- 
parted brother as having entered the celestial 
lodge and the presence of the supreme archi- 
tect and of their own willingness to leave him 
** with a being who doeth all things well.” 


* * 


What impressed me was the real brother- 
hood beneath a form of expression new and 
strange to me. They looked like well-to-do 
men representing the rank and file of Ameri- 
can manhood. For some of them it must have 
been a sacrifice to take the whole afternoon to 
pay this honor to their dead brother but when 
I asked one if they invariably did this, he 
responded quickly, ‘‘O yes.’’ Something in 
these fraternal orders does bind men closely 
together and it is a nobler impulse than that 
of mere self-interest. 

* % * 

How close to religion it all seemed too. 
Indeed it is the only religion many of them 
know and apparently they think it not only 
good enough to live by but good enough to die 
by. The belief in a personal, gracious, fa- 
therly God is certainly there and I should not 
be willing to declare that the standard of 
morality in many of these lodges is lower 
than that in many a church, 

od ad * 

And yet my final reflection was, ‘‘ How far 
it all is from the Christian religion.” I mean 
by this that despite much that is admirable 
and even on the surface religious, there is 
little, I surmise, in all the rites and pro- 
cedures maintained by Masons, Odd Fellows 
and kindred secret orders that savors of what 
we call personal religion and a personal ex- 
perience of the grace of God in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Is there any difference worth 
maintaining in these modern days between 
the so-called moral man and the definitely 
religious man? Is it worth while to try to 
get men to go a step higher than membership 
in some secret order? Ought the church to 
widen its conception of righteousness to in- 
clude the men who do not feel the restraints, 
the consolations and the inspirations of Chris- 
tianity in the way in which some of us think 
we feel them and some of our fathers say they 
felt them? I had got so far in my musings 
when my train rumbled along. 
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One Standard of Conduct * 


BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, D. D. 


I have never yet found a man who 


claimed that because I was a minister, 


and he was something else, I therefore 
ought to be better than he. The same 
standard of conduct holds for all. If 
to ask the question, ‘‘ What would Jesus 
do?” lies at the heart of all Christlike- 
ness, then it is just as imperative for 
the newspaper man to ask it as for the 
preacher. A newspaper has no more right 
to exist for its own glory, or for the grat- 
ification of ambition, or for the making 
of money, as its first reason, than a church 
has a right to exist for the purpose of 
making money or building up its own 
glory. The president of a railroad has no 
more right to conduct the affairs of the 
railroad for his own aggrandizement, or 
simply to make money, as the first rea- 
son, than a Sunday school has a right to 
exist for the same purpose. 

The first object of every man ought to 
be to do the will of God. No one is ex- 
cused from obedience to this command 
because he is a merchant or a lawyer, or 
a bank director instead of something else; 
but the old comprehensive principle of 
‘“Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God,” places the same standard before 
all men. It is disobedience to this com- 
mand which has given us the words “‘sec- 
ular”? and ‘‘religious,’’ and which has 
made men say we cannot apply the teach- 
ings of the Sermon on the Mount to busi- 
ness and politics. And so far has much 
of the business and politics of the world 
departed from any real attempt to do the 
will of God, that an honest effort today 
to follow Christ in business or political 
life would result in a great change of 
methods and a complete upheaval of 
many present practices. Yet the eternal 
standard holds good; it will neverchange 
as long as God’s commands remain the 
same. 

When Jesus said, ‘‘ Follow me,”’ he was 
not talking simply to ministers, Sunday 
school superintendents, teachers or a 
little circle of men who could easily fol- 
low him without loss or trouble. But he 
spoke to the whole world, regardless of a 
man’s occupation, regardless of the fact 
that he was in business instead of in the 
ministry. And under this same law of 
conduct, nations as well as individuals 
are bound. A nation has no more right 
to seek anything first, except the king- 
dom of God, than an individual has. It 
is owing to the fact that nations have 
disregarded this first great principle of 
action that they have gone down in ruin 
successively. “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God”’ is an undying command of 
Christ, and one cannot follow him at all 
or be his disciple anywhere, if he attempts 
to evade this great command. 

If to ask, ‘‘What would Jesus do?” is 
the only thing for me, a preacher of the 
gospel, to ask, it is also the only thing 
for the President of the United States to 
ask, or for any king or ruler to ask, or 
for the richest man in the world to ask— 
or for anybody. For it is God’s world, 
and he will never be satisfied with a divi- 
sion of his ownership which shuts him 
up to a small part of it, or leaves him out 
of any section of it. 


* Fourth article in the series What Does It Mean 
to be a Christian? 
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The Professor’s Chair . 


By Henry Churchill King 


In consenting to take charge for a time of 
this new department in The Congregational- 
ist, I share with the editors the earnest desire 
to make the department of real value in an- 
swering genuine questions and difficulties. 
‘The time in whieh we are now living is so 
pre-eminently a transition time that naturally 
many questions arise for even the most honest 
and candid minds. Such a department as is 
here proposed ought to be able to help in just 
this situation. It is particularly hoped that 
‘in giving full opportunity for questions, help 
may be given where it is really needed, and 
not simply where it might be guessed that 
it was needed. 

I need not say that the oecupant of the 
**Professor’s Chair’? makes no claim to om- 
mniscience. There is much that he cannot an- 
sswer and that he will not try toanswer. The 
‘department does not aim to furnish encyclo- 
pedic information, but to give itself particu- 
larly to questions of the ethical and religious 
life and of philosophical and _ theological 
thinking. I shall be particularly glad of 
practical questions concerning the Christian 
life. And even with this limitation, it must 
necessarily be true, if the department proves 
able to meet any real need, that it will be 
possible only to choose among the questions 
submitted, and therefore to choose only such 
questions as seem most likely to call out an- 
swers that would be useful to many. 

In my answers I shall aim to be frank and 
suggestive, rather than exhaustive, and shall 
definitely try to exclude questions that seem 
intended simply to determine the degree of 
my own orthodoxy, or to draw me into con- 
troversy; not because I have anything to con- 
eal but because I cannot believe that sucha 
use of the department would prove profitable. 

So conducted, I prize the opportunity offered 
by the department; for there is nothing I 
would rather do than to give any possible help 
in difficulties touching the deeper things of 
life. To this end I shall hope to lay under 
tribute the experience and knowledge of my 
friends as well as of myself. Life is too rea) 
and too full to make it wise for a man to un- 
dertake any perfunctory work. But if this 
new department can render some vital sery- 
ice, I undertake it with gladness. 


Two inquirers ask practically the same 
question: What is spirituality? or, What 
is the exact meaning of living in the Spirit or 
by the Spirit ?—.. D. Cc. and c. H. kK. 

The word spirituality is no doubt some- 
times used in a rather cant way.. It seems to 
me properly to have two meanings that, while 
distinet, are still closely related. In the first 
place, the spiritual man may be regarded as 
the one who finds God and the spiritual world 
inereasingly real and reasonable—more and 
more the dominant reality of life. While 
there are at this point great temperamental 
differences, for all alike this sense of the real- 
ity of the spiritual world is very closely con- 
nected with the other more ethical meaning of 
the term, implied in Paul’s phrases of “ sow- 
ing unto the Spirit,’’ and being “spiritually 
minded.’’ And these two phrases themselves 
indicate both cause and effect. One comes 
into true spiritual mindedness—into ‘the 
mind of Christ’’—by a genuine learning of 
Christ—‘‘ sowing to the Spirit’’—by throwing 
himself fully and constantly open to the di- 
rect influence of the Spirit of God through the 
life and teaching of Christ. In so doing, he 
is “living in or by the Spirit.””. The truly 


spiritual man, that is, must have both vision 


and life. And the life, on the one hand, 
grows out of the divine vision, and, on the 
_ other, tends persistently to deepen and en- 
large the visior’. 


Is the Church adapting itself to new con- 
ditions as promptly and effectively as she 
might or should ?—A, B. 


In many of the current criticisms of the 
Church, I have the feeling that it is not suffi- 
ciently kept in view that the Church is nec- 
essarily and rightly a very conservative body. 
In her case the very greatest interests are at 
stake, and the Church may rightly move 
slowly in taking on new opinions and activi- 
ties. It has a right to ask that the new things 
for which much is claimed should first prove 
their worth before they are fully embraced. 
And yet, on the other hand, there is, no doubt, 
real danger of holding down the truth through 
simple unwillingness to be disturbed or to 
face the actual facts. The Church, like the 
individual, has here the perpetual paradox of 
all rational decision to solve; on the one hand, 
to make deliberation habitual; on the other, 
to decide promptly when the full evidence is 
in. No sweeping statement seems to me to be 
possible in direct answer to the question. At 
some times and in certain places the Church 
is no doubt needlessly and guiltily timid; in 
others, too rash; though her temptation is un- 
doubtedly far more often in the former direc- 
tion. 


What is the future of an individualist de- 
nomination in a century with sociality as its 
dominant principle?—A. B. 

The two conceptions do not seem to me to 
be so opposed to each other, as is often as- 
sumed. The true individualist is the one who 
is most thoroughly dominated by a sacred re- 
spect for the personality of another; and this 
spirit inevitably carries with it a keen recogni- 
tion of the possibility of help from the other. 
In the individualist’s conviction that to each 
one is granted his unique place and mission, 
there is necessarily implied that each needs 
the other for his own largest life. That is, 
‘fan individualist denomination”? needs only 
to get a deeper sense of the implications of its 
own fundamental principles to be in the full- 
est harmony with the social spirit of our time. 
In truth, no other denomination can be so 
genuinely social. 


Is the frequent exhortation to the minister 
to preach more about sin pedagogically wise 
and worthy of obedience? Was not the Mas. 
ter strangely silent on that point?—Youne 
PASTOR. 

I should answer both ‘‘ yes’’ and “‘no” to 
both questions. ‘‘ Yes,’’ because the emphasis 
throughout must be on positives, not nega- 
tives. Preaching on sin ought not to mean 
increasing emphasis on introspection—increas- 
ing attention, that is, to evil states—but in- 
creasing emphasis on Christ. No true and 
large sense of need and sin can come home to 
aman, except through contrasting his own 
condition with Christ. The best way, there- 
fore, to ‘‘ preach about sin,’’ seems to be to 
preach Christ so positively, so practically, and 
so coneretely that there shall inevitably be for 
men a growing sense of their need and sin; 
increasingly met, at the same time, in Christ. 
The easily self-satisfied spirit, that naturally 
accompanies lax standards and “ the passion 
for material comfort,’’ does need to be ear- 
nestly resisted; but it can be most effectively 
resisted, only by placing the self-satisfied life 
against the white background of the life of 
Christ. 


Is the average man troubled very much 
with the so-called “ problem of evil?” Is not 
that perplexity too often assumed by the pas- 
tor, rather than found by him in actual meet- 
ing with men?—L, R. 

In some form I can hardly doubt that the 
problem is a practical one, since the facts of 
sin and suffering seem to lie directly athwart 
the fundamental assumption—consciously or 
unconsciously made by us all—that the world 
and life must be worth while, and that in the 
end this must mean the triumph of righteous- 
ness and happiness. Such a logically under- 
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lying difficulty is likely at any 
acute in any given case. Where 
is brought persona'ly and closely h 
the doubt arises. And a very large part of all 
our thinking in both philosophy and theology 
is necessarily devoted to trying toanswerthe 
questions more or less involved in this single _ 
problem of evil. And the question is almost 4 
certain, in any case, to become at some time a & 

religious question of the most personal kind, 
since it suggests the benumbing doubt whether 
we may really trust the love and wisdom of . 
the Heavenly Father. I feel quite certain, ¥ 
therefore, of the real and practical value of ty ly 
any suggestions that can be made in the way 
of preparing the soul beforehand for meeting 
in the crisis hours this deeply underlying 
question, 


A Brooklyn Letter 
A New Italian Church 


An Italian congregation, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Peccorini, a graduate of Union 
Seminary, has worshiped for some time in 
the chapel of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn. A council was held last week at 
which the congregation was recognized as an 
independent ehurch, to be known as the Evan- 
gelical Church of the Redeemer, and its pastor 
was received into the Congregational ministry. 
Dr. Dewey was moderator, Mr. Young scribe, 
and Dr. Lyman made an address to pastor and 
people, which was translated into Italian by 
Mr. Testa of the City Mission Society. 


Three Fruitful Churches 


Central has increased its beneyolences over 
those of the previous year by almost $10,000, 
the total being $35,540. Membership has 
gained 106, making 1,972. It plans to celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary next April and toraise © 
a jubilee fund of $50,000 to be used for extend- 
ing work in church and borough. 

Plymouth added 116 members last year. Of y 
the present large membership nearly 700 re- . 
side from two to five miles distant the : 
church. Over 100 members live in Manhattan 
and thirty-two in New Jersey. One hundred . 
and forty-six members residing in other states 
keep up their connection with Plymouth. The 
assistant pastor, Mr. Harmon, has made over 
2,000 calls in the year, covering practically the 4 

¥ 


entire membership. 
Bethesda reports a membership | of 674, 2 anet 
gain of sixty-seven over last year. Mr. Her: 
regrets that he has been compen eae: 
fective vision to give up all systematic vi 
tion of the congregation, and there is | 
hope of sufficient improvement in his si 
permit him to resumeit. He is 
out into the glare of sunlight unless 


— 


is urgent, but responds to calls ete 


erty, however, is still held in Cen tral’s nai 
The younger organization seeks to have. 
property transferred and the title rest 
Bethesda Church. 


The building up of a written 
the dialect of a savage tribe isa work ¢ 
and heroic patience. But the 
the high ethical and spiritual t 


expressed only beastward as; 
of the nature of a miracle. 
kiss, missionary of the Frie 
Mission, tells of waiting for 
years to get the equivalent of t 
“Saviour” in the language of th 
tribe to which he was ministering. 

he caught it in a story told by one of hi 
and he says, after narrating the | 
and sorrows which came to hi 
gladly go through the whole thing a 
my eyes wide open to hee ould | 
joy I had that night of bringb 
‘Saviour’ out of the dark 
and flashing it into another rey © 


Africa.” 


. 


pene in God and man?” 


‘No “incident” so stimulates my faith in God 
and man as to witness what God can do fora 
” “oman when he accepts Christ and forsakes a 
_ self-centered for a God-centered life. I have 
had the happy privilege of receiving into the 
little church of which I am pastor, forty-seven 
“members on confession of faith. What God 
canis and is doing for them makes hima 
rer Reality to me, and enlarges many fold 
a - conception of the possibilities of man. No 
; man so low but faith in God willsavehim. | 
De Ridlonville, Me. C. L. PARKER, 


_ he definite and united declaration, at the 
beginning of the year, by the men of this par- 
, of loyalty to the pastor and the mainte- 
nance of that loyalty to the present. The pro- 
 phetie tokens of a more robust and manlier 
ype of Christian life, partly evidenced in the 
eady response which men and boys aregiving 
oall appeals that have the ring of real man- 
; M CHARLES LOVELAND MeRRIAM. 
Derry, N. A. 
_ My faith in human nature and my hope for 
a coming of the kingdom have been strength- 
ened during the past year by what I have been 
vileged to see of the readiness of men not 
rto responsive to religious influences to 
ect and admire the life of one who has 
among them as a teacher of righteous- 
and who, declining to assume any van- 
: ground of training or profession, has met 
as aman among men, on the simple basis 
ess. 
‘Chelsea, Vt. JOHN M. Ceiareoe 


Modern light is directing thought and teach- 
more to a God of love than to an angry 
intent on endless punishment. The 
Vr ounding of public and private institutions of 
eficence, for the afflicted or for mental or 
ral improvement, indicate progress, as does 
e disposition of the different sects of Christ’s 
ple to co-operate in good neighborhood 
rks, and the cultivation of the sweet amen- 
Sore deeds of every day Christian 
FREDERICK HOLBROOK. 
Governor of Vermont, aged 9. 
an “incident” but a personal experi- 
friendship—the incurable esteem and 
‘a few friends, unwarranted—and so 
raging, though doubtless conducive 
ul humility; and yet steadfast and 
‘cheer, offering significant and un- 
2 testimony to that purity of heart 
¥ God in things of clay, and that 
of hat a thine no evil” and “‘hopeth all 
I thank God for friends—they make 
le to forget that Christ was and 


rc 


, Vt. CuHarues 8S, HAGER. 


, visiting the Old Harbor Life 
at Chatham, Mass., I asked 
if they would like a religious 
ee some Sunday afternoon. 
The station is a mile or 
‘“‘ How shall I bring 
cr??? 1 asked. ‘‘ We will bring 
came; weather calm; current 
urfmen launched the big boat; 


‘oars. Against the tide they 
ve singers from the mainland 


we had a service of song. 
ng near the door, kept up a 
nd then we talked about the 
a by the sea and on the sea. 
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What a good time we all had that Sunday af- 
ternoon! I never spoke to more attentive 
men than those surfmen. My faith was deep- 
ened in God for pointing the way to service, 
and in the surfmen (unconverted), who were 
willing to work hard to hold religious sery- 
ices. These men thanked us for coming. Who 
shall say how many were encouraged and 
helped? Captain Doane of the station is a 
Christian man. S. S. NickERSON. 
Seamen’s Chapel, Boston. 


The underlying faith in God discovered in 
men counted ‘‘men of the world.’’ 
Quincy, Mass. Epwarp A, CHASE. 


My faith in God and man has been deep- 
ened during the year by finding goodness 
where I least expected it. Beneath the cross 
and sour visage I have found a heart kind and 
sympathetic; the gruff and bearish exterior 
has covered up a sincere, loving and appre- 
ciative soul; in young men light, frivolous, 
careless, I have found love of virtue and 
reverence for God. It is the divine in men 
that has been disclosed to me, and it has made 
my heart glad. 

Looking beneath the surface of men and 
things as the days go by I hope to find more 
of goodness and more of God. 

RIcHARD G. WOODBRIDGE. 

Somerville, Mass. 

During my summer yacation on an aban- 
doned farm I met a Scotchman, poor and in- 
clined to drink, but a great reader. He read 
Tyndall, Huxley and Ingersoll, and thought the 
church a dying institution. At my invitation, 
he spent a Sabbath morning with me, and I 
preached toone man for threehours. I started 
with his admission that something exists, and 
step by step led him by argument to admit 
that this something must be infinite, personal, 
righteous and loving. Iused Browning’s argu- 
ment that the ‘“tale’’ “of love without a 
limit’’ in Christ is necessary to complete God’s 
infinitude. He said: ‘‘This is new! Why do 
the churches not teach it!’’ I replied: ‘‘ They 


._ do. Come and see.” 


Providence, R.I. E, TALLMADGE Roor. 


He stopped after service one Sunday night, 
a busy traveling man, far from home. He 
makes Toledo once a year. He belonged to 
the Sayiour’s nationality and was interested 
in the question of our Lord’s divinity, its 
personal meaning to him, Would I call at 
his sample room at the hotel the next morn- 
ing fora talk? He would be grateful. There 
we talked next day, amid trunks and samples, 
far beyond the forgotten lunch hour. Then 
we prayed, close by the spot where the night 
before he had knelt for the first time in his 
life in prayer. The result was a cheering 
revelation of the never-failing power of Jesus 
Christ to influence a human soul. It helped 
me. God bless the army of bright, busy, 
home-loving traveling men! 

Toledo, O. ERNEST BOURNER ALLEN. 

The general enthusiasm among the people 
for President Roosevelt with his fearlessly 
righteous administration encourages me to 
think that the heart of the people is right. 
Politicians may too often be time servers, but 
the people with a true leader are trust- 


» worthy. 


Galesburg, Ill. CLARENCE A. VINCENT. 


We have four Protestant churches in our 
town. Five years ago we began working to- 
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Cheering Testimonies from Workers in the Kingdom 
Incidents Which Have Brought New Faith and Courage During the Last Year 


Believing that a group of testimonies regarding the increase of faith and hope which has come to workers in the Kingdom of Christ 
uring the past year would prove helpful, we sent out a number of return postal cards some weeks ago which read as follows: 
kindly give us one incident out of your contact with men that has brought you cheer and courage in your Christian life and 
service? What have you seen and heard, particularly as you have mingled with the rank and file of side iad that has deepened your 
Below we print some of the answers. 


“Will 


gether. Each attends to its own work, but 
so far as possible we co-operate and in every 
possible effort we unite. I am greatly en- 
couraged and my faith stimulated to observe 


the good impression made and the good re- ° 


sults flowing from this effort. 
Clarion, Io. _ S.J) BrAacn. 


The most hopeful incident in my ministry 
this last year has been the enthusiastic recep- 
tion of plain gospel truth by children and 
young people in my church and parish. The 
hope of my ministry lies in this direction 
more and more. 


Topeka, Kan. CHARLES M. Supipon. 


Encouraged by work done for religion in _ 


public schools. A normal girl had failed and 
become discouraged. The teachers sought to 
encourage and strengthen her with all peda- 


goggeal skill at command. Finally she was 


told that she would fail unless she made the 
most of her religion; was lent Dr. Trumbull’s 
books on prayer. From that time she made 
rapid progress and graduated with credit. 
The head of the department has lent these 
books to over forty normal students. This 
school is not Godless. Jesus is held up as 
ideal teacher. T. MERRILL EDMANDs. 
Wahpeton, N. D. 


My faith was much strengthened threads 
the victory of trust in most difficult cireum- 
stances. A day had been set for the dedica- 
tion of one of our new church buildings. 
Meantime division had come between pastor 
and people. They charged the pastor with 
stealing and he resented the charge with much 
energy. The plan had been arranged to feed 
200 persons whom they hoped to get to the 
dedication, but a severe storm kept most of 
the peoplein their homes. Toadd to the diffi- 
culties, a case of scandal was sprung upon the 
church at the afternoon meeting by a woman 
living a bad life asking for a letter. Against 
this flood of difficulty we had no recourse but 
God, and trusting him we found his promise 
true. At the close of the night service we 
found that we had more than the $1,200 
needed. The afternoon trouble was passed, 
and there were several who stood, giving them- 
selves to Christ. 

A day of glaom out of which came victory. 

Denver, Col. W. C. VEAzIE. 


A growing tendency to believe in the ‘‘im- 
manence of God” has cheered me. Many are 
awaking as from a Jacob’s dream. Praises 
are going up and blessings are coming down. 
It is no longer a vision merely, but a reality. 
The name of each camping place of a human 
soul on this earth is Beth-eil. I am cheered 
by the knowledge that increasing numbers 
are coming to believe this. 

Salem, Ore. P. S. Knieur. 

A mechanic who resigned an office and 
membership in a labor union the week he be- 
came a Christian said to me the other day: 
“*T feel safer trusting God to help me make a 


living by fair means than I used to feel when 


I depended on a labor union to keep other 
men from the chance to work so that I should 
get bigger wages. When Christ’s love takes 
hold of men our Union methods haye to 
change, but we are safer than before to make 
a living.’’ 


Benicia, Cal. Burton M. PALMER. 


The devotion of an able young man and his __ 


sister—another Bishop Bienvenu and sister in 
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spirit—fills me with admiration. They ask 
little from the people among whom they labor 
in the way of support; nothing from the mis- 
sionary societies, though contributors to them 
all. One never hears a word of complaint or 
a note of discontent from their lips. Their 
names never appear in the papers. But un- 
der such cheerful and efficient leadership the 
work in an otherwise neglected and unattract- 
ive field tells. 
National City, Cal. E. E. P. ABBOTT. 


An enforced rest has taken me for seven 
months away from activities, but the “one 
incident ’”’ which has increased my faith and 
given cheer beyond anything in many years 
of pastoral service has been the privilege of 
witnessing the victorious struggle of a small 
church to maintain the right and liberty to 
worship God and receive the truth according 
to the light and in the spirit of these ‘‘ latter 
days.”’ Their courage, moderation and gentle 
forbearance and readiness to suffer even loss 
took one back to the best days of the wider 
struggle and helped to restore faith in the 
vitality of conviction one sometimes thinks 
to be dying. Wethink men not ready to suf- 
fer for their faith—but they are. 

Searsport, Me. RosBert G@. HARBUTT. 


Faith made visible by works is always in- 
-spiring. Here is one instance. A Sunday 
school superintendent, who is a lawyer, is so 
interested in his school that if away on busi- 
ness he travels 500 miles rather than be ab- 
sent from a single session. g 
Meadville, Pa. CHartes D. CRAWFORD. 


The broad view and deep practical concern 
for the extension of the kingdom of Christ of 
the late Riehard Wells Foster, a graduate of 
Harvard in the class of 1900, have been most 
stimulating and encouraging. Though but 
twenty-three years of age when he made his 
will, he bequeathed $5,000 to his home church 
at Clinton, Mass; fully $10,000 for the benefit 
of the young men of his home town; $10,000 


* to the Congregational Home Missionary So- 


ciety; $10,000 to the American Board; $25,000 
to Harvard University; and the residue of his 
estate equally to Harvard University and the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. So 
long as young men of wealth and culture in 
our churches have such a vision, such a spirit 
and such a willingness to respond to duty, the 
outlook for the Church of Christ will indeed 
be hopeful. Don O. SHELTON, 
Associate Secretary C. H. M. S. 


I regret to say that during my work of the 
year I have encountered no experience with 
men that is particularly encouraging. Frankly, 
my mingling with business men in the rush of 
a large city impresses me with the tremen- 
dous power of the materialistic impulse today. 
I believe it is temporary, but yet it is almost 
overwhelming. It forees the preacher of the 
gospel to examine his own heart and message 
to see if he has truth and spiritual power to 
meet this tide of materialism. Iam not at all 
discouraged, but the Church faces a great 
task—to turn money and prosperity to the 
eause of the kingdom. Can we endure pros- 
perity and faith be not dimmed? Is the 
Church and her enterprises, especially on the 
mission field, sharing properly in this in- 
creased financial gain? I for one cannot see 
that she is. The situation challenges faith 
and our most earnest endeavors in the effort 
to bring about that ‘‘one more revival” of 
Horace Bushnell, which he characterized as 
**the revival of Christian stewardship, the 
consecration of the money power unto God.” 

There are two aspects of our work which 
are to me very encouraging: (1) The emerg- 
ence of the conviction that critical study of 
the Bible does not injure but help the Book 
and does not necessarily hinder the spirit- 
ual life. (2) The increasing demand in our 
churches for spiritual, as distinguished from 
intellectual preaching. 

Minneapolis, Minn. G. 8. RoLLis. 

The great audiences of Christian men and 
women last July at Northfield were to me full 


of inspiration and hope. They represent hun- 
dreds of thousands of young people all over 
the world, in colleges, Y. M. C. Associations, 
Sunday schools and C. E. Societies, who are 
studying the Bible and missions as never be- 
fore. If any one is inclined to be a pessimist, 
let him look at this young life and take cour- 
age. 
Boston. 


The growing love of my people for the Word 
of God, coupled with a warm missionary spirit 
and loyalty to their minister. 

The lonely but living Christians whom I 
have discovered and been privileged to en- 
courage while on my trips through the newer 
settlements of northwestern Minnesota for 
the purpose of helping and advising the home 
missionaries. 

Crookston, Minn. 


I have seen constant and varied proofs of 
the marvelous interest with which God touched 
the hearts of his children not only, but of hu- 
manity at large, to try to save us—captives in 
Macedonia two years since—and of their genu- 
ine thanksgiving to God that their tears, 
prayers and gifts, were accepted by him who 
alone could have maintained us alive, during 
those nearly six months of autumn, winter 
and spring, until men could think out a plan 
to save us. I rejoice that we who are daily 
blessed with our redeemed lives, now see this 
interest widening out to include the hundreds 
of thousands of homeless, ragged, starving 
Christian refugees in that same land in which 
we suffered, who in their bitter anguish, loss 
of all things and fear for their lives make 
their prayer first to their God and then to his 
children. May we soon see how he fulfills his 
promise to “ deliver the needy when he crieth, 
the poor also, and him that hath no helper! ” 
One of the freed ones, 

ELLEN M. STONE. 


SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 


HERMAN P. FISHER. 


Chelsea, Mass. 


Last Sunday a young man, superintendent 
of a large school, was introduced to our school 
by our superintendent and said: I have been 
interested in your school for two reasons. I 
came over to see how you succeed in getting 
so many—over 400—out to school so early in 
the morning (9.45). I see your pastor—he 
doesn’t look so very smart. I look at your 
superintendent and he doesn’t appear to be 
unusually sniart. I behold your chorister 
and I know he isn’t véry smart, for I have 
known him a long time. So I conclude that 
you all recognize your obligation and duty 
and that is the way you succeed. The second 
reason why I am interested in this school is, 
I used to attend it. When a boy I sat ina 
class over there—pointing—and there I re- 
ceived my first impulse and inspiration for 
the Christian life. I often tell my school about 
you and often pray for you with thanksgiving 
to God. 


Chicago. O. F. Fox. 


The growing sense which is coming to all 
Christians that they have a common faith an 


life, that under the superficial differences — 


there is but one heart. This came to me in 
the organization of a church in one of our new 
communities where the people took matters 
in their own hands and would not be divided 
into two churches. Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists and one 
Quaker came into-the one fellowship, in their 
common Lord. There never was a time in 
my experience when this feeling of oneness 
was so strong as now on the frontier. 
Fargo, N. D. GREGORY J. POWELL. 


In response to a call to arms from two or 
three earnest leaders, the righteous wrath of 
the Lord’s people in Southern California is 
now aroused against the hideous monster of 
the social evil in the city of Los Angeles. 
They have joined forces to the battle. 
It cheers my faith that a few devoted men 
can command such a following and that an 
outraged public can make its power be felt in 
such & manner. 


Ontario, Cal. R. B. LARKIN. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H, A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 3-9. The Kind of Growth 1 
Need in 1904, Eph. 4: 11-16. na 
The answer to this question takes us too 


far into the region of personal life to “one 


of an outsider undertaking to give it. 
person at the beginning of this year may ary 
most a rebuke, another a warning, a third 


mental enlightenment, a fourth a clear vision | 


of some concrete duty and courage wherewith 
to doit. And still another may need comfort 
in sorrow and another encouragement in de- 
spair. Each must study himself to find out 
his deficiencies and then seek to grow in that 
quality or those qualities wherein he lags be- 
hind, not only the average Christian, but the 
ideals of Christ. 


But’even if we went on to advise this young 
man to grow in consideration of others and 
this young woman to cultivate an uncomplain- 
ing spirit and this schoolgirl to avoid selfish- 
ness and that schoolboy to conquer his habit 
of hasty speech, we should practically be urg- 
ing after all the fostering of two fundamental 
and eternal charactéristies of Christianity. 
The first is faith. Whatever his tempera- 
mental difficulties and his personal deficien- 
cies, every one needs the coming year an in- 
crease of faith. The world is secant of faith. 
The church is none too well endowed with it. 
The ‘‘I-don’t-know’”’ or the ‘* I- -my- 
chances” attitude prevails, and when a man 
like Phillips Brooks or R. J. Campbell arises 
with a clear vision of God and exemplifies so 
conspicuously the life of faith, men seek them 
for the replenishment of their own meager sup- 
ply. Faith that God is and cares for us, faith 
that he can do for us what we cannot do for our- 
selves, faith that under his guidance our lives 
are moying on to happy issues, faith that all 
is well even when clouds gather and obstacles 
thicken, faith that carries with it self-surren- 
der and obedience, faith that brings quietness 
and contentment—O, how much we all need 
this for the coming year! 


And who of us have enough of love? We 
think we are pretty well disposed toward our 
fellowmen. We know we love our own de- 
votedly. But who of us is sufficiently well 
supplied with the New Testament brand of 
love, the love shed abroad’in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost, the love ready to rise from 
the feast and gird itself with a and 
serve, the love that leads to sacrifice of time, 
energy, culture in behalf of others, the love 
that pierces through the unloyeliness and re- 
pulsiveness of men to find the features of the 
angel, the love that never faileth? Where is 
the man who is anywhere near as loving as 
this? : 

If we could know that at the end of the 
year we should have greater faith in God and 
greater love to him and to our fellowmen than 
we have today, how we should anticipate the 
passing of the twelve months. But if we set 
our hearts on attaining them, if we are as 
eager to get them as to make more money, 
to obtain a better standing in our profession, 
to acquire more friends, we can have them. 
The charm of the Christian life it that it 
offers exhaustless opportunities of growth in 
believing and in loving to the erd willing to 
exercise himself therein. 
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The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 27—Jan. 2, 1904. ‘Taking Account 
- of Stock. Rom. 8: 18-89; a ac 
Assets and obligations. Worth of oe, 
Attained character. Faith, hope and 
ure offset by God's promises. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see 
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A Midnight Visitor 
BY EMILIE POULSSON 


« All darkness, all silenee— 
On When, sudden, a knock! 
/s3 Who is it? What’s wanted 
s At twelve of the clock? 


What! ‘‘ Nineteen-four; New Year!” 
pads An entrance you claim? 
\ ‘ {Who’d think ’twas a twelvemonth 
Since Nineteen-three came?) 


Why, yes; you are welcome. 
Come in, pray come in! 

You don’t know how fond of 
Your brothers I’ve been. 


They all were so kindly, 

So lavish of cheer; 
You’re welcome for their sakes, 
a ; ' You newest New Year. 


og Your close-shrouded figure 

oz At first made me quail; 

} But P’ll trust you, comrade, 
My heart shall not fail. 


] iy Perhaps you’ll take from me 

j Some precious old things; 

But then, you’ll take also 
Some burdens and stings. 


And if you are bringing 
tog Some sorrows unknown, 
r I’ve joys to remember 
Saya From years that have flown. 


re So comé in, dear New Year; 
I fling wide the door 

a And bid you thrice welcome. 
stra _ All hail, Nineteen-four! 


Angels’ Gifts 
BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


Her name was really Rebecca Naomi, 
- but of course the boys called her 
““Sheeny.’’ She belonged to the family 
-___ who moved into the top floor of the tene- 
ment a month ago, and who the others 
in the house openly hoped would be dis- 
q ; "possessed on rent day. The neighbor- 
hood was distinctly and intensely Irish 
and Italian and the spirit of racial an- 
i" _tagonism and social differences alike pro- 
a “nounced against sheenies. 
dys _ At the Settlement around the corner 
the work was confined to the two classes 
of neighbors close at hand; they were all 
; t could be attended to, and it was 
be By that co a matter of thanksgiving that this 
was true, especially at Christmas time. 
‘Tews complicated things so! Though the 
.° Trish and Italian tempers collided at 
a times, these things were forgotten 
_ in the holiday season and their religious 
and worldly aspirations gave them a com- 
mon ground, a wild enthusiasm over the 
‘ tree, he carols and the presents. As the 
1 3 | Worker said, they had the true 
mas spirit. However, that was be- 
I knew about the sheenies. 
Early in the morning the day before 
Eg Christmas Rebecca slipped away from 
the room where her six brothers and sis- 
pes ‘were crowded, and followed the chil- 
; dre of the block to the big, clean house 
ve th red flowers in the window, pushed 
% | them up the high stoop, and craned 
4 . 


little neck to see inside. The 
children elbowed and hustled her. 
3 their Settlement and she did not 
”; but Rebecca only held on to 
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the iron railing tightly with one hand and 
to the shawl under her chin with the 
other; she had learned to hold her own in 
a world where every one was against her. 

Presently the fire engine dashed past 
the corner of the street, and the children 
whooped after it. Even the janitor 
opened the hall door for a look, and when 


Rebecca slipped past him into the house’ 


he turned to seize her with a quickness 
born of long dealing with street arabs, 
but she had spied a door ajar and had 


diminished her thin figure sufficiently to 


pass unnoticed into the room. 

There was a delightful hubbub within. 
Women in pretty gowns were sewing 
bright little bags at a table; a girl witha 
bunch of holly in her hair stood on a step- 
ladder hanging long wreaths on the wall; 
half a dozen people were putting lovely 
glittering things on a little green tree. 
A tree in a house! That was strangest 
of all. Rebecca stood lost in wonder. 
The delicious spicy smell in the air, the 
laughter, the happy people, the gay con- 
fusion intoxicated her; her little brain 
whirled. 

The Head Worker saw her first and 
knew her for an outsider. ‘‘ Not from 
any of our families,’’ she said positively 
to a lady in black who sat by her. ‘I 
know them all well. I’ll have to send her 
away, for I said nobody could come in 
till the tree was lighted this afternoon 
and I must keep my word. If I let in one 
I must let in all; my policy has always 
been perfect fairness before everything.”’ 

Her neighbor begged that for once the 
rules of the place might be infringed; she 
was a stranger, pressed into service for 
the day, so she did not know any better. 

‘*See how starved she looks, how thin 
she is! See her big, wondering eyes! 
Perhaps she never saw a Christmas tree 
before. Do let her stay!”’ 

But the Head Worker was firm. ‘‘ Run 
home now, little girl,’ she said kindly; 


Your mother will wonder where you, 


are. Would you like a bag of candy to 
take with you?” 

Rebecea accepted the candy and per- 
mitted herself to be led into the hall; 
there she crouched in the corner till the 


pretty girl from the ladder came out for. 


more tacks and then slipped silently in 
again. 

Four times that day the Head Worker 
patiently escorted her to the door and 
four times she was there again. Finally 
she hid under a great pile of wreaths laid 
ready for distribution to the families who 
“belonged,’’ and there she stayed. The 
lady in the black dress saw her and smiled 
encouragingly. Rebecca was not used to 
having people smile at her and only stared 
back, but she liked the smile. The lady 
didn’t mind if she was a sheeny. 

Late in the afternoon the tree was fin- 
ished and lighted and the doors were 
opened. It was Christmas Eve, and Irish 
and Italians kept holiday. The boys and 
girls took possession of the house and 
commented and exclaimed and pushed 
each other and demanded what they 
wanted, and the workers only laughed 
and liked it all. 

“Don’t they feel at home? ”’ smiled the 
Head Worker. ‘‘It’s lovely to see them. 
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— The Home and Its Outlook 


Yes, dear, certainly, there’s a doll on the 
tree for you and an orange and some candy. 
You belong in the kindergarten, don’t 
you? Yes, I thought so. I know them 
all, you see,’’ she said to the lady in black. 
**Tt’s one of our principles to know each 
child.” 

The lady in black looked searchingly 
around the room till she saw Rebecca in 
the corner behind the crowd. Her black 
eyes were apprehensive. What if she 
should be put out now? But the lady 
only smiled and nodded encouragingly. 
Rebecca smiled back a little this time. 

By and by some one clapped her hands 
for silence and made a speech, and after 
that the children sang about somebody 
who was born in a stable. Rebecca 
thought that was strange, but she liked 
it. Then a man read a story about a 
bright star that shone in the East and 
some Wise Men who saw it and found a 
baby who was aking. Then the children 
sang again, more about Christmas, and 
some angels who sang; and after that the 
lady in black talked about the baby again, 
and called it the Christ-Child. She said 
He was the dearest baby that ever was 
and when He grew up He was kind to 
everybody and loved everybody, and 
everybody ought to be kind and loving ~ 
because He was. It was so easy to un- 
derstand that Rebecca knew just what 
she meant, and thought about the twins, 
Moses and Miriam, and about Joseph and 
Reuben, and wished she had _ beautiful 
things off the lovely tree for them. 
Christmas was so strange and so wonder- 
ful—if only you ‘‘belonged.”’ 

By and by she went home. The lady 
in black asked her where she lived and 
gave her four oranges and three bags of 
candy, all that were left, because every- 
body had been at the tree who could pos- 


- Sibly come; and Rebecca was happy and 


her heart felt warm even if it was cold 
outdoors with only the shawl. 

As she hurried through the dark she 
looked up to the narrow strip of sky be- 
tween the tenements and saw a large, 
bright star. How bright it was! Was : 
it the Christmas star that shone for the 
Wise Men? She thought it was, and 
turned for a last look as she climbed the 
steps. Christmas was so beautiful! 

There wasn’t much supper that night 
except the oranges and candy. The chil- 
dren sucked joyfully at those in turn. 
Father was holding his head in his hands 
and groaning in the corner, but Father 
often did that. It was worse when Mother 
wrapped herself in the shawl Rebecca 
took off and cried silently in the dark, 
but Rebecca gathered the children and | 
put them in the corner on the old quilt 
that did for a bed and told them about 
her Christmas; all about the wreaths on 
the wall, and the bright bags and the 4 
beautiful clean ladies with nice dresses 
and gold watches and rings, and about 
the tree with the presents; and then she * 
told the Christmas story. Rebecea did 
not know it, but her father stopped 
groaning and listened, and her mother 
wiped the tears off her face with the 
fringe of the shawl as the story went on. 

““And they saw a big, bright star in 
the East; so they followed it and they 


‘ 
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found a little, little baby in a stable, and 
He was a king! And they gave Him 
presents because it was Christmas, and 
the angels came down out of the sky and 
sang about the glory; and it was beauti- 
ful. And then the baby grew up and 
He was good to everybody, so they loved 
Him; and they have Christmas every year 
on his birthday; and we have to be kind 
to little babies because the angels said so.” 

By and by the children went to sleep 
on the quilt and slept all through the 
Christmas darkness, and they never knew 
that an angel came up the dirty, rickety 
stair and stayed till morning broke. They 
only knew that the room was warm when 
they opened their eyes and somebody had 
made it cleaner and there was breakfast, 
hot breakfast, not cold bread that was 
dry and hard. Mother was in bed but she 
wasn’t crying, and father had stopped 
groaning and was holding her hand and 
looking happier. It was all strange and 
wonderful and Rebecea could not make 
it out. She sat and thought about it 
while the children ate the hot porridge. 
Over in the corner was the soap box the 
babies slept in when they came. The 
twins had been too big for it lately and 
had slept on the quilt. There was a 
bundle in it now. She crept over and 
looked in. 

There lay a baby, new and clean and 
sweet. Its little downy head just showed 
above a white fleecy blanket, such as she 
had never seen except in shop windows. 
A faint odor of flowers was all around 
the box as though the little dress and 
wrappings had been long laid in lavendar. 
Rebecca did not know what the sweet 
smell was, but she knew no baby of theirs 
had ever been enveloped in it before. 


The mother smiled as she saw the, 


wonder in Rebecea’s eyes. Angels had 
smoothed the pathway for her this Christ- 
mas day and she could smile over the 
Christmas baby. 

Rebecca looked again into the soap box. 
Was it really just a baby, such as they 
had had so often there, or was it the 
Christmas baby who came in a stable? 
Their tenement was a good deal like a 
stable. Perhaps it was the Christ Child, 
come to stay with them. Her little heart 
grew hot with the happy thought. She 
pressed her face to the downy head and 
loved it, the little baby whose coming 
brought comfort and gladness with it. 

The lady in black had gone back to the 
Settlement when the morning came and 
told the Head Worker where she had 
been, and about the little baby who was 
asleep in the wrappings that her own lit- 
tle child had worn another Christmas 
before it went away. And the Head 
Worker said perhaps it would be possible 
to enlarge their work to take in eyen 
these aliens, and if the Christmas spirit 
could not make the neighbors kind they 
would have to be dealt with by the vis- 
itors, and even the Head Worker herself. 

That was the end of the Christmas 
story Rebecca told herself each year when 
Christmas came, but it really was only a 
beginning, for after that they too “ be- 
longed,’’ and the next time there was a 
tree in the big clean house they were 
there. But there never could beanything 
quite so beautiful after all, as that first 
time, when the star in the East shone 
over their home and the Christ Child was 
born for them, 
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Closet and Altar 


THE END OF THE YEAR 


Thow crownest the year with thy good- 
NESS. 


Remember all that time has brought— 
‘The starry hope on high, 
The strength attained, the courage gained, 
The love that cannot die. 
Forget the bitter, brooding thought, 
The word too harshly said; 
The living blame; love hates to name 
The frailties of the dead! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


O friend, it has been a strange year 
for you; sin in it, folly in it, neglect of 
duty and of God in it; but if the heart 
is crying, ‘‘I will not let thee go except 
thou bless me,”’ if the interests of life 
are moral ones for you, if the one worth 
of being alive at all is daily self-conquest 
to the glory of God—then bid defiance 
to your sin and failure, in the name of 
Christ forget the things that are behind, 


‘there is a year worth living ahead of you. 


—G. H,. Morrison. 


No man can pass into eternity for he 
is already in it. The dull brute globe 
moves through its ether and knows it 
not; even so our souls are bathed in eter- 
nity and we are never conscious of it.— 
F. W. Farrar. 


What thou hast done, thou hast done; 
heavenly horses are swift. 
Think not their flight to o’ertake—they stand at 
the throne even now. 
Ere thou canst compass the thought, the immortals 
in just hands shall life, 
Poise and weigh surely thy deed, and its weight 
shall be laid on thy brow; 
For what thou hast done, thou hast done. 


for the 


What thou hast not done remains; and the heavenly 
horses are kind. 
Till thou hast pondered thy choice, they will 
patiently wait at thy door. 
Doa brave deed,and, behold! they are farther away 
than the wind. 
Returning, they bring thee a@ crown, to shine on 
thy brow evermore; 
For what thou hast done, thou hast done. 
—Mary Wright Plhommer. 


“What does it signify whether I go to 
the bottom or not, so long as I didn’t 
skulk?—or rather,’’ and here the old man 
took off his hat and looked up, ‘‘so long 
as the Great Captain has his way, and 
things is done to his mind?’’—George 
Macdonald. 


Grace is of a growing nature: in the 
way to Zion they go from strength to 
strength.—Thomas Boston. 


Most gracious God, who hast been 
infinitely merciful to us, not only in 
the year past, but through all the 
years of our life, be pleased to accept 
our most unfeigned thanks for Thine 
innumerable blessings to us; 3 graciously 

ardoning the manifold sins and in- 
irmities of our life past, and bounti- 
fully bestowing upon us all those graces 
and virtues, which may render us ac- 
ceptable to Thee. And, every year 

which Thou shalt be pleased to add 
to our lives, add also, we gpvnkiy 
implore Thee, more strength to our 
faith, more ardor to our love, and a 
greater perfection to our obedience; 
and grant that, in a humble sincerity 
and constant perseverance, we may 
serve Thee most faithfully the re- 
mainder of our lives, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


a4 
Tangles 7 
geen GARDENER’S PROBLEM 


Many gardeners show wonderful skill and 
remarkable knowledge of practical geometry _ 
in laying out their plots and in arranging their 
flowers. One of these experts, whois partien- 
larly noted for producing most artistic effects, 
intends that his son shall succeed him in his _ 
business, and so is anxious that he should 
come acquainted with and interested in every 
branch of horticulture. The boy was one day 
left to his own resources to solve the follow- 
ing problem: Given nine plants, he was told to | 
arrange them so that there should be as many 
rows as possible, each containing three plants- 
After much consideration he decides that a 
square, being most symmetrical, would give 
the best result, for then there would be not 
only three horizontal and three vertical rows, 
but also two diagonal ones, making eight 
altogether. Acting upon this idea he planted 
the nine flowers in the form of a square, and 
was surprised when his father informed him 
that. he had quite failed . obtain the best 
arrangement. But ins of showing the 
method, his father still left him to discover it 
himself. The problem to be solved was, How 
can the plants be rearranged to form the most 
rows, three in each row, with only two trans- 
plantations? F. &. 8.) 


89. AN ACROSTIC 
(Transpose the first letters of the lines.) 


As the poet wields his facile pen, 
His soul to other realms takes flight. 


Struck from his limbs earth’s shackles, 
Oh, spirit bathed in Heavenly light! 


Placed by genius in a world unknown, © 

Of common, rude, and loveless clay, 

Each burst of song brings God’s white throne 

To him, th nearer, be! by . fy 
it man std Maker may thus ala, 

Still poet, deified, ever write! 


then, 


ARCANUS. 


90. SYLLABLE SUBTRACTION 
(Example: Plowman—man—plow.) 
I am very exacting. Unless you pay me, 
for the want of me, what you want done will 
not be done. Take away from me my whole 
life and what is left of me moves rapidly, @a- : 
tinually, or always remains na 
What am 1? What is takuesieey tegen ane? 
What is left? JT 


ANSWERS 

84. In-gathering. 

85. 1. The Turn of the Road. 
ica ec 2. The Cavalier. ew 

. The Lion’s Whelp. (A. E. Barr.) 4, The 
ian. (Owen Wister.) 5, The Vultures. — 
ge iaga 6. Deborah. (James M. 

. The Conqueror. (Gertrude 
Sword of the King. (Roland d.) 
Queen’s Necklace. (Alexander Dumas.) 10 
Penniless Princesses. (Charlotte M, ¥: 
Hearts Courageous. (Hallie E. | 
Black Gown. (Ruth Hall.) 13. ] 
(Charles King.) 14. Every Inch 
phine C. Sawyer.) 
Lyall.) 16. The Alien. (F. aaa 
Opponents. (Harrison J 
quences. (Egerton Castle.) 19, 
(H. S. Merriman.) 20. One Y¥ ar. 
Gerard.) 21, None but the Brave. — 
Sears.) 22. The Bishop. (C. T. Bi 
derella. (S, R. Crockett.) 24. B 
of Avarice. (Walter Besant.) 26 
uge. (Walter Besant.) 26. The Lone Ht 
FE. Barr.) 27. Peak and Prairie. (Anna 
28. Dawn. (Rider Haggard.) 29. © 
(Maria Pool.) 30, With Edge Tools, 
man.) %1, The House of the Hidden 
(Maxwell Gray.) 32, Real Folks. . 0 
Whitney.) 

86. 1. Y-arm-outh, 2. B le. 
man-d. 4 Ha-rebell 5, Frigate. 
train-t, f 
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“Tf there is anything good in my life, 


tt is God alone who has implanted it and 

4 workedit out, and to him only be the glory 
and praise.”’—Oountess von Waldersee. 

: The recent unostentatious visit of 

j 


Countess von Waldersee to this country 
directs attention anew to a personality of 

4 singular simplicity and charm, It was 

characteristic of her to devote her time 
in America mainly to phases of Christian 
work, iA friend of the Countess, Mrs. 

J. H. W. Stuckenberg, says of her, ‘‘She 

is one of the two most deeply religious 
women I have ever known.”’ 

This tribute is the more weighty in 
view of her career. Seldom does it fall 
to the lot.of a woman born and reared in 

_ arepublic, twice to achieve splendid for- 
tune and to wield imperial influence fora 
third of a century. An American girl 
charming in person and moderate in for- 

tune, born in 1838, fatherless in 1853, a 
resident for several years of Stiittgart, 
Germany, where her elder sister married 
Baron de Waechter-Lautenbach, Wiirtem- 
_berg ambassador to Paris for two decades, 
Mary Esther Lee, in 1857, in the French 

_eapital, at the age of nineteen, faced the 

- erucial moment of her destiny. The great 
religious revival in America flung its tidal 
wave into the gay city, and the two sis- 

ba ters were converted. 

“Since that time,’’ writes the Countess 
to her friend, ‘‘I have tried; however un- 
7 worthily and with manifold unfaithful- 
a nesses, to live to the glory of Him who 
bought me with His precious blood.” 

; In Paris, in 1864, Miss Lee met the Prince 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Noer, who was so 
enamored of the beautiful American girl 
that in order to marry her he gave up his 
first title, and the two received from the 
Emperor of Austria the titles, Prince and 
_ Princess of Noer. The marriage, there- 
fore, was in no sense morganatic, as is 
sometimes stated. 

' his union was based upon religious 
sympathy. A cherished plan was the 
evangelization of the Prince’s 700 depend- 
ants on his Baltic estates. He said he 
had done a great deal for their temporal 
welfare and he now wished to work for 
their spiritual good. Unhappily these 
plans were frustrated by the death of the 
Prince, during the wedding tour through 
the Holy Land. 

_ After ten years of widowhood, the time 
beige largely given to religious work in 
__ America and Paris, the Princess, in 1874, 
at her sister’s residence in Wiirtemberg, 
The pha yon Waldersee. A side- 
Bi light upon the happiness of this union 
was thrown when a friend was calling 


x 


on the Countess. A tray of blooming 
= plants wasbrought into the drawing- 
room with the Count’s card attached. 
‘With a flush of pleasure and a happy 
laugh the Countess said, ‘‘ Ah, it is 
for th of the month, a date the 
at always remembers.”’ In 1809, that 
‘as observed as their silver wedding 
sary. The Countess wore about 
he heck the new Wilhelm order, founded 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
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Kaiser Proclamation at Versailles—her 
married life with the Count, being syn- 
chronous with the period of German 
unity. 

The elevation of Count von Waldersee 
to the head of the German Army, a post 
made illustrious by the great Moltke, has 
brought the Countess into as fierce a 
light as beats upon the throne, but her 
character meets the test. Never has she 
swerved from her motto taken from 
Joshua: ‘‘As for me and my house we 
will serve the Lord.’’ Family prayers 
conducted by the Count, grace at meals, 
and strict observance of Sunday are 
features of their home life. ‘I have 
always found the Christian Sabbath,’’ 
she writes, ‘‘to be a great privilege and 
blessing. On that day I neither receive 
visits nor accept invitations even from 
royalty, a privilege graciously accorded 


i 
{ 
ES a | 


in 


me acknowledgment of my prin- 
ciples.””’ The Countess wishes to lay 
stress on this point, as she thinks many 
of her compatriots have the idea that 
they cannot remain faithful to the Sun- 
day principles in which they have been 
reared, while living on the Continent. 
One of many incidents will illustrate 
her own position: A court banquet in 
Berlin, at which the decoration of Queen 


Louise was to be bestowed upon the 


Countess, occurring on a Sunday, the 
Count, honoring her religious scruples, 
obtained from the Empress an excuse for 
his wife’s absence. She told a friend 
that she was led to take this stand by 
the example of her sister, Baroness de 
Waechter, who, on a similar occasion, had 
been excused from attendance at the 
court of the Empress Eugénie. 

No sketch of Countess von Waldersee 
should omit reference to the good works 
of lowly and self-denying service in 
which her life abounds. ‘‘My happi- 
ness,’’ she says, ‘“‘has not been to mingle 
with crowned heads and the great of the 
land, although daily brought into contact 
with them; but in working for the Mas- 
ter in Christian associations and in min- 
istering to his suffering needy ones. The 
work of evangelization ever finds in me 
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The American Wife of the Head of the German Army: Her Christian Activities 


a warm friend, and I stand on the princi- 
ples of the Evangelical Alliance, ‘ giving 
the hand of fellowship to all who love 
the Lord Jesus,’ as did my sainted grand- 
mother.’’ 

In many phases of missionary and be- 
nevolent work the Countess has had a 
part; but in none more beneficent than 
the founding of a Magdalenium for res- 
cuing girls, and a Marthahaus for bring- 
ing up poor girls—a noble work of pre- 
vention. Her inheritance from her fa- 
ther, a New York merchant, she employs 
as a steward of God’s bounty, with the 
full sympathy of the Count, who puts no 
straw in the way of her Christian actiy- 
ities. 

Countess Waldersee is a student of the 
Bible, and a friend who visited her noted 
that she rose early to read the Word, 
and frequently brought a text to the 
breakfast table for discussion. So long 
as her mother lived it was her custom on 
Sabbath evenings after family worship 
to repeat the dear old hymns, reminders 
of childhood in the American home; and 
one of her lovliest ministries in Berlin 
was the organization and training of boy q 
choirs, under skillful leaders, to go about 
the city in winter and sing hymns in the 
courtyards of the apartment houses—a 
revival of a German custom of the Mid- | 
dle Ages, especially dear from association 
with the boyhood of Luther. 


The Fairies 


Tell me, where do fairies dwell 

In the pleasant summer weather? 
Is it in some shady dell, 

Where they live in joy together? 


Where the silvery moonbeams glance 
In the fragrant air of June, 

All night long they gayly dance 
To the harebell’s tinkling tune. 


Then they hide away from sight 
At the dawning of the day, 

Wait the coming of the night 
For tripping steps and frolic gay. 


And they paint the leaves and flowers 
Every night in colors new, 

From rainbows made of sun and showers 
With brushes dipped in dew. 


| 
How I wish that they would come : 
Where we little children sleep, | 
Softly dance about the room, | 
Let us at their frolics peep. 
We would not disturb their play, 
But sweetly sleep and dream, 
Till the fairies stole away 
At the morning sun’s first beam. 
—Margaret Page, in In Childhood Land 
(Saalfield Co.) 


It was no lack of capacity in that Beth- 
lehem inn that crowded out the mother of 
our Lord, it was preoccupation. All the 
space was filled and none would even 
crowd himself a little to make room. 
Your heart is wide enough for Christ if 
not preoccupied.—I. O. F. 
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A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


PREFACE 


When I proposed that the romance of Mar- 
shall Dee be told and the scenes of the sardine 
industry unveiled in the story of Echo Bluffs, 
one asked: 

*§ Do you think it will mean as much to you 
when those who don’t understand, or appre- 
ciate, or need it, say what they please about 
it? ”? . 

To which there could be but one answer, 
and if it finds and fulfills its place and pur- 
pose it may mean more. 

Repeated in memory and conversations its 
impressions have deepened in the mind of the 
writer for whom the scenes have an abiding 
charm, and who holdsin genial thought and 
warm regard the people of ** Down East.” 
Gratitude also insists that the influence of 
these scenes and lives be sent out 
into the world. 

Let the uneren line between fact 
and fiction lie undiscovered. Not 
even the writer can trace its dim 
path. What matter whether human 
experiences and the facts and con- 
ditions of life be reproduced in 
history, in philosophy, or in fiction, 
so life meets life and the impulse 
to .a better life be given? 

It may find those who need a 
mission to set them right with hu- 
manity and with God. It may 
find lives enmeshed in the com- 
monplace snarls of working and 
living, in the rattle and jar of grim 
machinery, and set them to weav- 
ing the threads of life into a pattern 
that will pléase themselves and 
God. It may find hungry, dis- 
satisfied lives and turn them to 
solving the mysteries of friendship 
and love more bravely, unselfishly, 
successfully. It may lighten and 
brighten with the humor and musie 
of labor: It may enter the homes 
and hearts of those who are a part 
of its pages and tell them that the 
lights and shadows of their lives 
are watched by those who under- 
stand and sympathize; that the 
garments of labor are robes of no- 
bility if they clothe a clean body 
and a clean heart; and that life 
is worth living if the soul lives 
well, 

A TURN 


CHAPTER I, A TIDE AT 


** The long tine of sardine factories crowned the spider-limbed wharves” 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea we are now afloat. 

— Shakespeare. 

We sat in the consulting-room of the hos- 
pital annex. The mid-June air, growing 
sultry, foretold the summer. My city-pent 
associates uttered notes of envy when, in a 
mood below the level of my not infrequent 
doldrums, I detailed my plans; and Emerson, 
the voluble member of the consulting staff, 
offered in hyper-pathetic tones to share the 
pain and the penalty with me. But I, wedded 
to the routine of my life and inflated with the 
rapid success of early medical practice, had 
found neither pleasure nor humor in my col- 
league's imperative advice. Maine may serve 
the millionaire, and lovers of pleasure may 
seek summers of idleness, but a young man’s 
heediess ambition asks no better grant than a 
long lever and time to toil. However, Dr. 
Stahl knew best, and I myself had blenched 
when he told me, on the previous week, the 
prospective consequences of a further neglect 
of nature’s alarum. He had closed his gener- 


By Charles Poole Cleaves 


ous and solicitous urging with a cool, decisive 
snap: 

‘**'Take your choice, Dee. If you don’t care 
to go to Maine this summer, make your last 
will and testament at leisure. Difficult busi- 
ness,” he muttered, eyeing me reflectively, 
“to find a new partner in the midst of next 
winter’s epidemies.’’ 

I packed up with a heavy heart, and was in 
sheer desperation when we swung off into 
East River; but two lines of coast travel 
stirred new thoughts and new appetites— 
stomachic and mental. While we marched on 
the sea, through meteors of spray, I found my- 
self picturing a new life—the old passing into 
oblivion. The pulse-beat of the steamer’s 
heart spurred on the life-blood in mine. 

With an unexpected laugh I turned from my 
berth on Wednesday morning, and, out on 


deck, watched the red light of dawn breaking 
on the coast as the lighthouses fell asleep. 
The stalwart headlands, the rugged cliffs, the 
chureh spire, the town, and the sea-stained 
wharves of Echo Bluffs, nested against the 
mountains, came into view. With the sense 
of the luxury of a child lying in maternal 
arms at its natural feast I lay along the quar- 
ter-seat drawing in the briny odor that swept 
with the light wind from the wharves and the 
red rocks and beaches. 

We swung to the dock. The long line of 
sardine factories crowned the spider-limbed 
wharves, their cutting-sheds open to view. 
The fish-boats had come in early, and their 
shining, slimy cargoes of young herring were 
fast losing their heads under the long knives 
of boys and girls, bare-armed, barefooted, and 
more or less bare-limbed—brown as the shore 
that stretched eastward; some in their com- 
mon garb, rolled and abbreviated, some with 
aprons of oilcloth or sacking; some draped in 
grain-sacks inverted, with arms and head 
thrust through slits in the bottom. I admire 
the picturesqueness of our street gamin, and 


of the East Side maiden Hebrew, where char- 
ity has not touched them. Here was the same 
graphic touch of nature’s art, but with the © 
bloom of summer and the robustness of open 
air and sea. 

Two young cutters, Syrian girls, I judged, 
who had seen not more than seven years upon 
this planet, had slipped out from their work 
to eye the steamer and passengers and climb 
the hawser posts. Their machetes nearly as 
long as their bare forearms, gleamed and dan- 
gled. Their faces glowed with the careless, 
unconscious joy of childhood; their wrists 
were stained with the blood of decapitated 
herring; their eyes were as innocent as the 
light of the stars that look down on the suffer- 
ings and sins of humanity, and know nothing 
about them. 

I turned to study the crowd at the landing. 

Something familiar in a square 

~shoulder called me to a more pre- 
cise inspection of a face, that finally 
turned toward the steamer, glanced 
at me, and‘ lighted with a flash of 
surprise. | 

“* Hello! ” 

**Hello!” I replied. 

But it took a spasm of our minds 
to dislodge each other’s names, and 
then I hastened down the gang- 
plank to pass an eager hand to 
Paul Shepard, whom I remembered 
as an undergraduate, and of whom 
I had heard nothing since I left 


him in college. = 
“Well, Paul Shepard!” 
‘* Marshall Dee! ”’ 


‘*What in curiosity’s name are 
you doing down here?” I asked. 

‘“* Answer the same for my bene- 
fit,’ he laughed. ‘“‘Are you to 
stay?’”’ ‘ 

I affirmed. 

“Have you quarters?” 

“Yes,” I replied; ‘“‘engaged— 
at the Huff House. Where is it?” 

“Inquire, please,” he replied. 
**Can’t you ask also for my house, 
and call tonight? I have an even- 
ing at home, but not a minute 
now.” j 

I nodded, and he wrung my hand 
and was off. Inquiring my way to 
the Huff House I fell to cogitating 
as to what Shepard’s business 
might be. I culled old memories 
for any premises, but was baftled. 
“Very well,” said I, “he knows 
the world—and people. I ean tell 
by his grip. He must be a drum- 
mer ona furlough or a parson in his pound.’’ 
So I gave up the guess with a chuckle at my 
own wit to soothe my failure. 

But that evening, as we sat on his seythe- 
clipped lawn, where I found him, Mrs. Shepard 
and the little flock, I turned the full blaze of 
my curiosity upon him. 

““ Well, Paul—a drummer, eh? You look — 
but you live too far East,and”’— 

He laughed. ‘I travel,” he said. Laie 

‘*T thought so,” I replied complacently. 
“What goods? ’’ 

His eyes twinkled. “The factory’s just in- 
side,’’ he answered. 

The full truth of the matter dawned upon 
me when he led the way to a room where the 
backs of books, the contents of a few frames 
on the walls, a table of periodicals, and the 


‘general atmosphere revealed a clergyman’s 


study. I stared at him until he laughed. — 
“You, Paul, a preacher!” I ex 
“You have my oan sympathy!” 
He frowned—then startled his. 
laugh that might have come direct from a 
lege room with the vigor of ten years ago. 
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“ Marshall,’ said he, ‘‘do you remember 
Eve’s sandwiches?”’ Eye, respectfully so 


-ealled, was the matron of our boarding-club 


at college. I remembered her—and the sand- 
wiches,. ‘‘ You know her original scheme. 
if the bread was stale or heavy, good meat 
made a sandwich. If the meat was poor, 
good ‘bread made a sandwich. That’s the 
ministry! And you know we all liked Eye’s 
sandwiches!” 

“Not I!’ I protested. 

“Well, Marshall—or Doctor! I know your 
story., You’ve started to save the race and 
convert the rest of the medical profession to 
your own persuasion. But what is that item 
that told me Monday of this down-east trip? 
Tough luck in your sandwich, I judge.’ 

“Paul,” said I, ‘I’m discouraged—or was 


until this morning, and may be again tomor- 
row. You don’t care for particulars? No. 


I’m out of the city for three months this year, 
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and if Doctor Stahl, my colleague, is right, for 
two months each year of my natural life. It 
takes a United States Constitution backed up 
by a Monroe Doctrine to hold ground phys- 
ically, in the city in summer—at such work as 


mine. ‘I’mall right excépt for family inheri- 
tance. As for that, I’ve no doubt Dr. Stahl is 
right. ‘Leave the city two months of every 


year,’ he said, ‘ and you’ll be a Methuselah.’ ”’ 
Shepard fastened his kindly gray eyes upon 


me in serious scrutiny, and then, with rare ° 


tact, called my attention to the peculiar glory 
of the Echo Bluffs sunset. In the west the 
great Artist had made his bold, broad sweeps 
of color, and the rich‘glow above ‘brought a 
sense of ineffable beauty.” The reflected 
brightness was thrown across the sky and ‘be- 
yond the harbor, dividing island from island 
and tree from tree. The broad windows: of 
the St.' James on the island“ beyond had ‘be- 
come a sea of glass and fire, and the loneliest 
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fish-house on the shore was surmounted with 
ahalo. Overall the east and north and south 
were wrought shifting scenes that stirred 


one’s memories and impulses like rapid, pas- 


sionate music. 

Then, as we turned again to the western 
window, we saw between scattered trees, in 
the passing brightness, a quiet green sky, as 
calm as a quiet green sea—a rare, pale, deli- 
cate green, that brought a sense of peace. 

“* Marshall,’’ said Shepard, ‘‘ come’ down to 
the old factory just above Salter’s Beach to- 
morrow—inquire for the ‘Gospel Harbor’ if 
you like—about half-past nine. You’re notin 
New York now. This is another world. If 
you live in it a summer you’ll be a different 
creature. Besides you may learn— Pshaw! 
you’re here for a good time. You’ll find it! 
Come out now and hear my wife’s music, and 
then I agree an early night will do you good.’’ 

[To be continued.) : 


Japanese Christians Confer 


“ 


— 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE DELEGATES OF KUMIAI CHURCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


io — \ 4 


This picture was taken at the beautiful public park in Okayama on the occasion of the social gathering given Oct. 25 by Okayama church to the visiting 
friends. The house was the former residence of thé local daimio, and is three hundred years old. Moderator Harada stands at the extreme left front of the 
picture, while near him sits Mr. Osada, president of the Japan Home Missionary Society, grasping the lapels of his coat with both hands and smiling, perhaps, 
oyer the outlook before his beloved society. Dr. S. L. Gulick is standing high upon the bank above Mr. Harada, and near him sits Mr. Ebina, the man with 


the long, dark beard. 


J. H. Pettee’s white head can be seen almost in the exact center of the picture, while a little above him at the left is Mr. Miyagawa, 


whose head is quite bald. The young man standing near the right hand upper corner of the group and holding a little girl in his arms is Mr. Making who 
returned a few months ago from several years’ study in the United States, and who has been managing editor of The Christian World, one of Japan’s most 
influential journals, which position he now resigns to become pastor of the important Shijo Church in Kyoto. Just below him sits Rey. S. 8. White Tsuyama. 
The boys in uniform belong to the Orphan Asylum Brass Band. There are two’ ex-Members of Parliament and several other distinguished laymen in the 


company. 


A recent event of interest in Japan was the 
conference of Congregationalists from all over 
the empire. The occasion was the nineteenth 
annual meeting of representatives of the 
Kumiai (Congregational) churches and the 


_ twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 


the Japan Home Missionary Society. Sixty- 
four accredited delegates representing forty- 
six churches, with as many more visiting 
breth made up an exceptionally large 
attendance. Rey. T. Harada of Kobe, a well- 
known Yale man, presided and was re-elected 
moderator or president for the coming year. 
A spirit of harmony and hopefulness charac- 
‘terized the deliberations. 
ment including probably the early opening of 


work in Korea was vigorously advocated es- 


pecially by Mr. Ishii, superintendent of the 
Okayama Orphanage, and a collection of some 
yen AZi, for a preliminary survey and preach- 
ing tour, probably by Mr. Miyagawa, was taken 
at one session. Another advance step was 


the appointment of astrong committee of ten 


laymen to attend to the financial interests of 


r 


the organization: Rev. T. Osada was re- 


A forward move-. 


elected president of the Home Missionary 
Society by an almost unanimous vote. 

One half day was spent in ordaining to the 
Christian ministry the genial ‘host of the 
assembly, Mr. S. Abé, for the past two years 
acting pastor of Okayama Church. “Twenty- 
three ordained men stood around the kneel- 
ing candidate while the moderator voiced the 
gratitude and petitions of all in prayer. The 
whole service was exceedingly impressive. 

A committee of conference ‘with the Do- 
shisha authorities was appointed to bring the 
churches into closer relations with the theo- 
logical department of that historic school. 
Addresses and other exercises were of a high 
order and the meeting bids fair to go down 
into history as an epoch-making one. It was 
followed by a Sunday of special preaching 
services all over the prefecture, addresses in 
schools and personal work. Also by a two 
days’ meeting of the workers at a health 
resort twenty. miles north of this city. 

Now if the hand of war is stayed we may 
expect ‘a winter of large ingatherings. But 
men and means are utterly insufficient for the 


proper harvesting of ripening spiritual grain. 
Fellow Christians of the West, here is your 
opportunity as well as ours. 


Okayama, Japan. J. BP. 


We received a shock one day last week from 
which we have only partially recovered. A 
gentlemen representing a supply committee 
called to inquire about available men. Now 
this in itself is always somewhat of a surprise, 
inasmuch as churches in search of ministers 
do not so often refer to us as many of our 
friétids imagine is the case. But the surpris- 
ing feature in the interview was this gentle- 
man’s declaration at the start that the church 
from which he came had decided after careful 
deliberation to take only a Congregationalist; 
and if this were not startling enough, he went 
on to say that he and his fellow committee 
men were not particularly anxious to get a 
young man. They wouldn’t mind if: he were 
pretty well along in the forties or possibly in 
the fifties. Fas Bs 
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The Literature of the Day 


An English History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution 


Sir George Trevelyan’s history* brings 
the record down to the battles of Trenton 
aml Princeton, the actual turning points 
of the war for American independence. 
The author’s special studies of the lives 
of Fox and his circle have contributed to 
the exactness and breadth of the work. 
It is an English Liberal’s study of a con- 
test which he insists was essentially a 
civil war, in which the defeat of the goy- 
ernment for the time being was a victory 
for the liberties of England against the 
tyrannical courses of George ILI. and his 
ministers. 

The special value of the work for Amer- 
icans is precisely in this sympathetic 
British point of view. It affords a de- 
tachment which enables us to regard the 
too familiar scenes of the Revolution 
with afresh eye. Events and characters 
fall into a new and interesting proportion. 
Nor is it an objection that British politics 
and. popular opinions fill so large a por- 
tion of the picture. It is well to know 
what was going on in Britain behind the 
curtain of war. The leaders on that side 
are made real to us, while the author’s 
satisfaction with the final result in its 
effect on British liberty enables him to 
draw the portraits of the American lead- 
ers with equal sympathy and power. 

The last quarter of these volumes is 
devoted to social studies of the time in 
England and America, including just 
and temperate sketches of the colonial 
churches and of the clergy in the Revo- 
lution. Itis indeed this broad 


After Prison—W hat * 


The average daily population of the 


prisons of Massachusetts is somewhat | 


over six thousand persons. There is a 
procession of some twenty-five thousand 


> 


MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH 
Author of After Prison—What 


a year passing in and out of prison doors 
in this one state. Are these persons 
beyond hope? Those who are not sent 
to the reformatories, the inmates of the 
state’s prisons and the houses of cor- 
rection, are they redeemable? The ordi- 
nary citizen will say, ‘‘ Their case is hope- 
less.’’ Mrs. Booth says: ‘‘Not so! Sey- 


, tian should_read. We know of no better 
commentary on the power of the gospel. 
It burns and glows with the spirit of love. 
It narrates tales of life experiences which 
thrill the heart and give new courage to 
the reader. Mrs. Booth knows all the 
possible criticisms that can be made upon 
her work and puts them to rout by facts. 
Theories, doubts, all give place before the 
simple presentation of actual results. 

She is providing, at great cost of tire- 
less endeavor, what society has failed to 
provide—the right treatment of the dis- 
charged prisoner. Perhaps the Chureh 
could not do it, but the Volunteers are 
doing it, with their Hope Homes, in New 
York, in Chicago and elsewhere. Stu- 
dents of the problem will be deeply im- 
pressed with the sanity of Mrs. Booth’s 
ideas and plans. And every lover of ‘the 
lost sheep’’ will say ‘‘God bless ‘the 
Little Mother’ and prosper her work.”’ 


The New Standard Dictionary * 


Seventeen thousand words- added in a 
decade, including distinct meanings of 
familiar words—such is the growth of 
the American branch of the English 
tongue as measured by the additions to 
the Standard Dictionary. Most of these 
new words are technical, local or on the 
upward grade from slang, but they are 
all the more difficult to trace down on 
that account and the careful reader will 
be thankful that the Standard has in- 
cluded them. In addition to this sup- 
plement, the text of the dictionary has 
been studied anew with great care, and 

many definitions have been 


sympathy with human life 
which gives charm. These 
volumes are far removed from 
the partisan or the romantic 
point of view: but they bring 
out remarkably the deep sig- 
nificance of the issues at stake 
and the superiority of charac- 
ter, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, of the leaders of the 
party of liberty. It would be 
hard, for instance, to find a 
nobler portrait in literature 
of Washington, or a juster 
estimate of the political lead- 
ers of the rebel colonies. 

Sir George Trevelyan has 
made a geographical slip or 
two, which may be noted 
against a revision. He is not 
aware that Lake Champlain 
and Lake George are on dif- 
ferent levels and that boats 
can only pass from one to the 
other by being carried several 
miles past the falls. And his 
cartographer has evidently 
considered such a name as 
Peekskill incredible and weak- 
ened it to Peaskill, though it 
is right in the text. 

To the recent group of studies of the 
birth of thie United States as a nation 
this is one of the most important and 
interesting contributions. 
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* The American Revolution, by Sir George Trevelyan. 
Part U. 2 vols, pp. 353,344. Longmans, Green & Co 
£5.00. 


Copyright, 1908, The Macmillan Co. 


enty-five per cent., even of these, can be 
reclaimed.’’ And she demonstrates the 
proposition. 

; This is a wonderful record, which every 
minister, every lover of men, every Chris- 


*After Prison-—What’ by Maud Ballington Booth, 
pp, 200, Fleming H. Revell Co, #1.25 net. 


From Children of the Tenements 


entirely rewritten. 

The same care has been 
given to the supplementary 
lists both by way of enlarge- 
ment and revision, bringing 
the dictionary for the moment 
quite down todate. One hun- 
dred and sixty pages, for ex- 
ample, are given to the ex- 
tremely useful table of proper 
names, which in itself makes 
an encyclopedia in miniature. 
If the reader remembers that 
the [first English dictionary 
was compiled by an individ- 
ual, his sense of the advance 
in requirement and accom- 
plishment will be heightened 
by observing that the pic- 
tures of 214 collaborators 
preface this edition of one of 
the great modern dictionaries, 
which had 247 editors in all. 
Specialization of knowledge 
has both enormously enlarged 
our vocabulary and compelled 
the assistance of many special- 
ists when accuracy and com- 
pass is-desired,.. The publish. 
ers have done their part in 
good type and durable bind. 
ing. Their liberality is evidenced both 
by a multitude of helpful illustrations 
in the text and by full-page color plates, 
inserted where they will be most use 
ful. 


*A Standard Dictionary of the) English Language. 
2vols. Funk 4 Wagnalls. Sold only by subseription. 
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Hawthorne and His Circle, by Julian Haw- 
thorne. pp. 372. Harper & Bros. $2.25 net. 


A beautiful picture of the home life of a great 
genius. The enjoyment of parents and chil- 
- dren in each other, the little things which are 

important in the life of a family but are often 

considered too trivial to be recorded, and the 
many famous men and women who came as 
guests or were met in the years of travel and 
ence abroad are portrayed with the vivid 

_ and sympathetic touch of one who himself be- 
longed to the circle. If the personal note 
seems sometimes too prominent, it must be 
-remembered that the author is simply giving 
us his recollections, and these must of necessity 
group themselves about his own personality. 

The illustrations include sketches by Mrs. 
‘Hawthorne and portraits of many distin- 

guished people. 

‘Pioneer Spaniards in North America, by 


Wm. Henry Johnson. pp. 381. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.20 net. 


The great leaders of Spanish discovery and 
conquest afford Mr. Johnson material for in- 
teresting chapters which fill up gaps of history 
and give side-lights upon well-known events. 
His plan is happily conceived and well carried 
out, and he has taken advantage of the latest 
researches and discoveries in his field. Fully 
illustrated with maps, reproductions, portraits 
and other material bearing on the text. 

John Adams and Daniel Webster as School- 


masters, by Elizabeth Porter Gould. pp. 94. 
Palmer Co., Boston. $1.00. 


An astonishing proportion of the great men of 
America haye served some apprenticeship at 
the schoolmaster’s desk. This interesting 
book contains two monographs devoted to the 
experiences as teachers of Adams and Web- 
ster. The author has studied the subject with 
loving interest and has collected a gook deal of 
yaluable and interesting biographical material. 
The illustrations add to the interest of the 
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phic Influences in American History, 
by Albert P. Brigham. pp. 285. 


Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Soci- 
ety, by Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., LL. D. pp. 497. 
Literary Leaders of America, by Richard Bur- 
ton, Ph. D. . pp. 316. s ome 

Provincial s in American Fiction, by 
Heres, §. Fiske. pp. 264. Chautauqua Press. 


The Chautauqua Home Reading Course this 
year has for its key topic America, and these 
four volumes are the text-books. Each one 
has been written by an expert teacher in the 
department of which it treats. Mr. Fiske 
gives brief surveys of four fields—New Eng- 
land, the South, the Mississippi Valley and 
the far West, and describes the types of sto- 
ries of each. Professor Ely has made in part 
a compilation of his previous works, yet the 
yolume is essentially new and well fitted for 
its purpose. Dr. Burton furnishes sketches 
of twelve of our best known authors. Pro- 
fessor Brigham outlines the geographic con- 
ditions of the different sections of the country 
with brief summaries of the history to which 
they relate. The Chautauquan will supple- 
ment this course with a series of articles on 
The Racial Composition of the American Peo- 
ple, American Sculptors and Their Art, and 
A Reading Journey Through the Borderlands 
of the United States. For busy people who 
would get a connected knowledge of the his- 
tory, literature, social and industrial condi- 
tions of their country, as a stimulus and in- 
troduction to more thorough study we know 
‘no better plan than this. It would bea good 
s for the nation to have a Chautauqua 
Circle in every community and especially in 

every try district. 
Honey Grooker "pp. 216. Am. Cat 
“| er. . Ba ale . al 

Py ue aasoe, $1.00 net. 


Traces the resistless tendency of setulariza- 
tion in American education, from the early 
of denominational schools, to the 


. A a 

rio : many larger 
period t religious neutrality in 
institutions. 


. The author maintains an a 
ye remains in the popular an 

et eaate, and that the aha. 

,e college world from a clerical to a non- 
oO tufian basis is advantageous. He describes 
‘many interesting plans for spiritualizing mod- 
ern training. His conclusion must be influen- 
tial because of his extended acquaintance with 
academic life. His criticism of university ex- 


 “eriments in religious culture is fair, as is his 


recognition of the success of the Yu M.C. A. 
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but a wider knowledge of facts might have led 
him to another view, than his savage condem- 
nation of all Sunday school work. 


SHORT STORIES 


Children of the Tenements, by Jacob A. Riis. 
pp. 887. Macmillan Co. 


Mr. Riis quite needlessly disclaims skill as an 
inventor of stories. These tales of the slums 
were put in form by him during his days as a 
reporter and are for the most part transcripts 
of actual observation or reports directly from 
actual.experience. They have the liveliness, 
good feeling and moral earnestness of the 
author and throw much light on the evil condi- 
tions of New York life which he has given the 
strength of his years to mitigate or remove. 
The book contains characteristic illustrations 
by C..M. Relyea and others. 
Two Sides of the Face, by A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
pp. 325. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, 
Characteristic short stories with much variety 
of background and a keen humorand apprecia- 
tion of the oddities as well as the essentials of 
human nature. The first isa study of Corn- 
wall and the Cornish character and has both 
tragedy and comedy in its pages. There is 
never any lack of life and movement and the 
stories well repay the reader. 
Odd Craft, by W. W. Jacobs. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Mr. Jacobs’s mine shows no diminution of 
yield in this new collection of humorous 
yarns. The vein is so individual and so re- 
markable that the judicious reader welcomes 
a new offering secure of some light-hearted 
hours of fun which will leave him with a 
genial sense of the worth as well as the ab- 
surdities of human life. 


pp. 341. Chas. 


FICTION 


The Brazen Calf, by Jas. L. Ford. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Mr. Ford has given us a notable study of cur- 
rent American snobbery and newspaper hood- 
winkery—if wemay cointhe word. He insists 
that the yellow journals for their own pur- 
poses of gain have created a group of social 
leaders and induced a large part of America to 
fall down and worship them and alleges that 
the editors and reporters are laughing at the 
public openly while they fool them. The 
satire, for the story, though interesting, is 
tenuous, is powerful both for vivid pictures of 
areal weakness of American life and for the 
indignation which drives it home. The idol- 
aters of the Brazen Calf are perhaps beyond 
the reach of the foolkiller but we heartily 
commend the satire of the story, asa corrective 
for those who have unconsciously been im- 
pressed by the silly claims of our pseudo-aris- 
tocracy and for the thought and amusement of 
the rest of the world. 
Alfred Henry Lewis. » 409. 
ane iat 4 Go. $1.50... ts 

This is the story of Tammany, “ written from 
the inside.” It describes the making of a 
New York city boss, following his progress, 
step by step, from the life of the street Arab 
to the throne of ‘‘the ezar,’’ where he wields 
a power as absolute as was ever held by Baron 
or Despot. ‘* The Machine” is exposed to view 
so that one may see its inner workings. The 
center of peril is in the police system. Here 
is an army at the disposal of the political 
tyrant, the instrument of oppression and ex- 
tortion. They say in New York that this par- 
ticular boss is Richard Croker and that Tam- 
many methods under his régime are faithfully 
described. The story on which the narrative 
is strung is of little value but the social photo- 
graph is of great interest. 

i by M ,emberton. 

Bo Monlexon be Co. ¥51.80, ; 

A story full of mystery and excitement, which 
will appeal to the large class of readers who 
demand something new and thrilling. It deals 
with ‘‘the most beautiful woman in the world ’”’ 
—how she became so and to what a high posi- 
tion she attained. 


Holt of Heathfield, by Caroline Atwater Mason. 
pp. 226. Macmillan Co. 


By the author of The Little Green God, which 
attracted so much attention a year ago. The 
tale of a parish in which extremes of wealth 
and poverty are found and of the devotion of 
its minister, in spite of opposition, to the 
claims of the poor. He is a well drawn char- 
acter and wins the affection of his best people 
—of one young lady in particular. 


pp. 323. 


pp. 354. 


‘adopted parents. 
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FOR CHILDREN 


Betty and Bob, by Anne Helena Woodruff. pp. 
198. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.20 net. 


The experiences of these children taken from 
an asylum to a farm on the Canadian side 
of the Niagara River are told with great sim- 
plicity and charm. The two win the reader’s 
regard as they won the affection of their 
A transcript of country 
life of quite unusual merit. 

Famous Children, by H. Twitchell. 

Lee & Shepard. 51.00 net. 
Three dozen short and interesting biographies 
of royal, gifted, learned, devoted, mysterious 
and heroic children illustrated by reprodue- 
tions from familiar historical paintings. The 
incidents are well selected for the compre- 
hension and interest of children, although 
there seems an unnecessary predominance of 
harrowing tales. 

Jane and John, by Elizabeth Polhemus. pp. 

326. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 
Various events and good times that come toa 
lovable little girl and boy are set forth by 
their next door neighbor with keen apprecia- 
tion and humor. The writer is evidently a 
lover of children and knows just how to make 
a story interesting. Her spontaneity does 
not, however, excuse occasional lapses from 
good English. 


God With Us, Bible Stories for the Little Ones, 
written by L. L. Weedon, illustrated by John 
Lawson. E. P. Dutton & Co.. $1.50. 


We cannot praise this book, either for its 
illustrations, which fall short of the dignity, 
sympathy and power which should introduce 
little children to sacred scenes and characters, 
or for the text, which lacks the simplicity 
and force of diction which Bible stories 
should have. 

The Grown Baby Book, by F. Strange Kolle. 

pp. 71. Richard G. Badger. ‘$1.00. 
The author puts himself in the child’s place 
and rhymes easily. Mr. Warren Rockwell’s 
pictures are just in the spirit of the rhymes. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

How to Judge Architecture 

gis, Ph. D. 

net. 
Mr. Sturgis speaks with authority and has 
done practical service in providing this popu- 
lar guide to the appréciation of buildings. 
The breadth of taste, accuracy of information 
and the carefully chosen illustrative material 
of the plates make it just such a book as 
every American ought toread. Itis not a text- 
book on technical architecture, but a guide to 
appreciation and a warning against prejudice 
and narrowness of taste. The reader may 
feel at first that he would like better to be 
guided by a firmer hand but next to positive 
judgments the importance of the work is in its 
recognition of the rights of individual judg- 
ment and the diversity of art values. The 
reader will gain from it a broader mind and 
larger sources of enjoyment for his study of 
buildings. 

**Miladi,’’ by Clara E. Laughlin. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.20 net, 
From her own girlish dreams and later expe- 
riences, as well as from wide observation, 
Miss Laughlin has gathered the conclusions 
and theories embodied in this volumg. A 
woman’s education, domestic and industrial 
relations, ideals, marriage and motherhood 
are all considered with common sense and in- 
sight as well as a good deal of sentiment. The 
print is clear and there are illuminated chap- 

ter initials and title page. 

The (old) Farmer’s Almanack, 1904. pp. 56. 

Wm. Ware & Co. 
The one hundred and twelfth number of a 
household friend in a multitude of New Eng- 
land homes. It contains in addition to its 
calendar feature a variety of useful and enter- 
taining matter. 

Letters from a Chinese Official. pp. 75. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. 50 cents net. 
These letters purport to have been written by 
a Chinaman long resident in England and are 
criticisms of the conditions of English life, 
yet they are pertinent also to America. The 
author earnestly defends Chinese life, ideals, 
the desire of isolation and reluctance to plunge 
into the restless life of the West. But we 
confess to a fundamental doubt whether after 
all the book is not like Goldsmith’s philosoph- 
ical Letters of a Chinaman, the preduction of 
an Englishman who desires to castigate the 
manners and morals of his own people. - 


pp. 259. 


by Russell Stur- 
pp. 221. Baker & Taylor Go. $1.50 


pp. 199. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS 


pongher \ awe with the Master Teacher, 
Rey. C. 8. Beardslee, D.D. pp 178. 8. 8S. 
mes Co., Philadelphia. 


Dr. Beardslee is himself a masterly teacher. 
His little book is a manual of the conversa- 
tions of Jesus, in which are studied the peda- 
gogical art of the Master together with the 
substance of his teaching. It will be helpful 
to Bible class teachers in the study of next 
year’s lessons and to pastors in the prepara- 
tion of prayer meeting talks on the ministry 
of the Master Teacher to men. The book is 
full of what is much harder to find than good 
answers, namely, good questions. 

The Teacher’s Handbook, 1904, by J. W. Ax- 


rell. 25 cents. Cumberland Presbyterian Pub- 
lishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 


Ingenious, convenient, with texts, Bible read- 
ings, with spaces for recording event and com- 
ment each Sunday in the year. 

Modern Methods in Sunday School Work, by 


Rey. Geo. Whitefield Mead. pp. 376. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 


Gathers testimony of experiments and experi- 
ence in recent Sunday school administration 
and teaching more various and extensive than 
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we have found in any one book. Pastors and 
superintendents will find it of great value, 
especially for its practical illustrations of 
methods. Its author’s arguments for the im- 
portance of the teaching function of the church 
will be received with far greater favor than 
they would have been twenty years ago, but 
the time has not yet come for them to be esti- 
mated at their full value. The book would 
have presented a better page with less use of 
italics and fewer footnote references to cur- 
rent newspapers, 

onc oae cat | Lesson Notes, 1904, by Rey. T. B. 


Neely, D LL. D., and Robert R. Doherty, 
pp. wits Eaton & Mains. 


The twenty-fifth volume of this fullfand well 
illustrated annual of lesson helps, sent out by 
the official editor of the Methodist Eviscopa! 
Church. 


The First Lesson Book, on the Int. 7: 8. Les- 
sons for 1904, by Rey. T. B. Neely, D. D., LL. D. 
pp. 208. Eaton & Mains. 

The ep People’s Lesson Book, on the 
Int. S. S. Lessons for 1904, by Rey. T. B. Neely, 
D.D., LL. D. pp. 234. Eaton & Mains. 

The Lesson Handbook, 1904, by Rev. T. B. 
Neely, DD. LL D. pp. 167; The Golden 

Text Book for 1904, ant & Mains. 


Bits from New Books 


Flattering One’s Library 


I might as well say it out—these two days 
have been interminable. One would think 
that I could have read, but I couldn’t; this 
sullen roar of the wind numbs all one’s senses. 
I feel all battered and sore with the strain of 
it; and besides that, I always fancy books are 
human enough to resent being made a conven- 
ience of; they sulk and refuse to talk, and dis- 
play a rudeness of which they are utterly 
incapable at any other time. To see them at 
their best—winning and charming and utterly 
irresistible—one has to read when one should 
be doing something else. That is a flattery 
they cannot resist—From Thurston’s On the 
Road to Arcady (Revell). 


Before the Lynching 


The terror was not in the sound itself, but 
in the nameless feeling it bred in the heart of 
him who heard. Thousands of men do not 
meet in perfect sympathy on a common plane, 
unless it be a plane very low in the scale of 
emotion. These thousands wereasone. There 
was the threat, the danger. What if they 
should make up their minds to kill? The 
spirit of law and order, represented in those 
little knots of blue-coats, appeared so paltry, 
so wholly ineffective, against the potential 
strength of that vast horde.—From Lighton’s 
Ultimate Moment fiat ie 8). 


Visiting Virginians 


If we wished for some designation that 
would embrace a prevailing characteristic, 
such as we use when we speak of the ‘‘ fox- 
hunting English,” or the ‘‘ smoking Germans,” 
or the ‘‘opium-eating Chinese,” no better 
could be found than the ‘visiting Virgin- 
jians”! Dining people, and being dined, is 
with the real Tuckahoe one of the weighty 
and important businesses of life; and the 
ennui incident upon having to stay at home 
for a few days, without having company or 
being company, is considered quite insupport- 
able.—From Life and Letters of Margaret J. 
Preston (Houghton & Mifflin). 


Walt Whitman 


Of all our poets, he is really the least simple, 
the most meretricious; and this is the reason 
why the honest consciousness of the classes 
which he most celebrates—the drover, the 
teamster, the soldier—has never been reached 
by his songs. He talks of labor as one who 
had never réally labored; his Drum Taps 
proceed from one who has never personally 
responded to the tap of the drum.—From 


Higginson’s History of American Literature 
(Houghton & Mifflin). 


England 


But the Sea Wife’s childbearing is about 
done. The stock is running out, and the 
planet is filling up. The wives of her sons 
may carry on the breed, but her work is past. 
The erstwhile men of England are now the 
men of Australia, of Africa, of America. 
England has sent forth ‘‘the best she breeds ”’ 
for so long, and has destroyed those that re- 
mained so fiercely, that little remains for her 
to do but to sit down through the long nights 
and gaze at royalty on the wall.—From Lon- 
don’s People of the Abyss (Macmillan). 


A Limerick 
A vicar there was of Endellion; 
Who drove all his flock to rebellion; 
For his style, if you please, 
Was the Telegraphese, 
While the grammar was Mariecorellian. 
—From Woodhouse’s Crude Ditties (Dutton). 


The Moral Ostrich 


It’s raymarkable, Mrs. Foggarty, th’ num- 
ber of people ye’ll find whose iday av charity 
is that sufferin’ don’t exist if ye shut yer eyes 
t’ it an’ rayfuse t’ see it—From Gilhooley’s 
Dennis Foggarty (F. W. Stokes). 


The Mystery of Woman 


Now, my father, who was the wisest man 
since Solomon—and, indeed, as I listened to 
him, I’ve often thought that Solomon was 
overpraised—my father used to say there was 
no mystery at all about women. ‘‘ You just 
think,’’ he would say, ‘“‘of what a sensible 
man would do on a certain occasion; then 
configure out in your mind the very opposite, 
and that’s what a woman will do.’’-—From 
Crane and Barr’s The O’ Ruddy (Stokes). 


A Helpful Day 


The man who helps the stumbler, be he 
drunk or sober, across a street, or rings a bell 
for a small child who cannot reach it, has 
done his duty and his part in the world’s work 
far better that day than any philosopher who 
thinks a great deal and does nothing. Indeed, 
I doubt not that a man who makes a friend 
smile at some idiotic remark has better earned 
his daily bread than a man who has given 
rise to profound thought, if thought is only 
to end in thought.—From Benson’s Book of 
Months (Harper’s). 
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The Daily Portion 
THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


= 27, Sunday.» Christ the Saviour.—i Tim. 
: 1-17. 

Peal was sincere in calling himself the chief 
of sinners. We never know what sin is until 
we see Christ and compare ourselves with ‘Do 
him. The knowledge of sin enhances the 
wonder of salvation. Yet do not imagirie that 
much sin is necessary to great love. The nec- 
essary thing is to see all sin as it really is in 
the light of Christ’s holiness and death. Paul, 
by his own testimony, had a good conscience. 

But he had vision of Christ which showed him 
that he had sinned against love. And that, he 
felt, was the greatest sin of all. 


Dec. 28. A Call to Prayer.—1 Tim. 1: 18-20; 

2: 1-8. 

The ideal church isa praying church. What 
variety Paul found in prayer! Study his ideal— 
“a tranquil and quiet life in all godliness and 
gravity.” This does not exclude cheerfulness 
or even the gayeties of a tranquil spirit. Sober- 
mindedness is neither discouraged nor sad- 
mindedness. Note that those who had made 
shipwreck of the faith had done so by disre- 
garding conscience. The door by which doubt 
enters is the door of disobedience. 


Dec. 29. Take Heed to Thyself.—i Tim. 4: 

1-16. 

Note the order: “‘ Take heed to thyself and 
to thy teaching.” The pitcher must be clean 
before the water of life is poured. Note how 
far this picture of a missionary pastor’s work 
is from that picture of an ideal church which 
we often form in thinking of the days of the 
apostles. Paul never thought of God as far 
removed or unoccupied with the world which 
he had made. He was the living God, the 
Saviour. 


Dee. 30. Peril of Riches.—1 Tim. 6: 6-21. 

Where is that wealth of Ephesus which led 
astray some of the flock of Christ? Rusted, 
corrupted, scattered long ago. Not one name 
has survived from that gay society. Yet how 
men would have mocked at the notion that 
their best chance of remembrance was to sub- 
mit to the law of the Crucified and to identify 
themselves with Jews and slaves and fanatics. 
How widespread the effects of money-love— 
** All kinds of evil.” But this is love, not use. 
Money is too mean a thing fora child of God 
to love. . by 


Dec. 31. A Vision of Peace.—Isa. 60: 1-22. 

It is the thought of the Living God which 
makes our light. The religion of Christ has 
most to promise itself from the forward look. 
Our glory is not in a past like the Roman 
Golden Age. Our day has not yet fully 
dawned but brightens. Let us close the year 
with this forward look—for ahead of us is 
Christ. Xe 


Jan. 1. The Abiding Gift.—1 Cor. 1% 1-13. 
The years seem to go we 
tempted to say that more of our ; 

hind than before. But that depends upon the — 
question of the immortality of love. Nopass- 
ing of the years can lessen the value of that 
gift. The loving heart begins the year with 
growing and not lessening treasure—a treas- 
ure without which eternity itself were poor. 


Jan.2, Trial and Faith—Jamesi: 1-11. 
This was the brother of Jesus, who was © 
converted after the resurrection; became head 
of the Jerusalem church, was an uprig 
powerful character; rather unbending but not — 
obstinate, with all the race p of a pious 
Jew. Think of the revolution bj 
aman came to describe 


servant of the Lord Jesus Chr 


brother. Try to imagine 
family life in whieh Jesus 
companions. The joy of t 
works. James, too, has caught th 
look, which all disciples gain from . 
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Christ’s Message to Youth 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


Let us suppose that a boy were to meet 
Jesus, and to have the opportunity to ask 
him any questions he might choose. If 
he wanted to live the life to which God 
called him he would say to Jesus, ‘‘ What 
would you have a boy of my age do?” 

What would Jesus answer? Read the 
story of his youth in these few verses * 
and you will see that Jesus would talk 
to the inquiring boy in this wise; he 
would say to him: 

1. Grow. That is a boy’s chief business. 

When I was a boy I climbed the hills, I 
filled my lungs with pure air, I ate the 
best food I could get, at regular hours, 
I exercised my limbs, I tried to make my 
body fit for a man’s soul to dwell in. I 
“waxed strong.’’ 
-I enlarged my mental powers by learn- 
ing the things I was taught and thinking 
about them for myself. Every day I was 
“becoming filled with wisdom.”’ I bore 
in my expanding life the stamp of the 
approval of God [y. 40]. 

2. Know and worship God. I went to 
the synagogue every Sabbath, and I 
learned there what the Scriptures taught. 
I took it as a message to me from God. 
I learned it so well that when I grew up I 
became a teacher of the Bible to my own 
townspeople [Luke 4: 16]. 

8. Be loyal to your country. You ought 
early to recognize your duties to those 
with whom you live. I used to attend 
the great feasts of my people. It wasa 
long journey in my time to go from my 
town up to the capital, but it was one of 
the ways by which our nation kept united, 
kept the national spirit alive and kept 
its hope. My presence counted, as did 
that of every Jew, and therefore I went. 

I studied diligently the constitution 
and laws and history of my country. 
When I went up to the capital and the 
teachers in the temple asked me about 
these things, I answered them so well 
and.asked so intelligently other questions 
to which I wanted answers that hey. were 

- astonished [v. 47]. 

4. Live your own life. “Your father and 
mother are entitled to your respect and 
love; but you cannot enter fully into 
their lives nor can they be wholly respon- 
sible for yours. You must think and act 
for yourself in the consciousness that you 
are directly responsible to God. When 
TI first went up to Jerusalem, after my 
parents had performed their duties at the 
festival they started for home supposing 
I would find my own way thither some- 

where in the company. They did not 


‘ think to ask if my duties were finished. | 
- When they missed me, they did not at | 


once 
expect 

- duties, but they thought I might have 
wandered off heedlessly or have been 
‘seeking my own amusement. 


ok for me where they might have ) 
me to be performing those | 


Tt was not till the third day that they | 


~ found me, though I had been all the time 


hed me for not bemg with them I 


with ‘@ purpose where a religious and | 
lotic boy ought to be they would | 


have found me. 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 
The Boyhood of Jesus. Text, Luke 2: 40-52. 


3. 


When my mother | 


Te 1a eater her that if they had searched | 


> 


I already, at twelve years of age, had 
formed a definite purpose and chosen a 
definite work for my life [v. 49]. My 
parents had not discovered it nor did 
they understand me [v. 50]. I had to 
choose it for myself. I had been taught 
that the Almighty God was my Father 
and that he had sent me into the world 
to do his will, I searched patiently and 
confidently till I found what his will was 
for me. And the great triumph of my 
life was to be able to say at the last, “I 
have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do.”’ 

5. Serve your parents lovingly. My par- 
ents lived simply, on what my father 
earned in his shop. I put myself at the 
service of the family, worked at my fa- 
ther’s trade, helped to supply the needs 
of the home and to care for my younger 
brothers and sisters. My parents were 
the law of the household and I faithfully 
and cheerfully obeyed it [v. 51]. . 

6. Develop your life systematically. I 
used my home and school and church and 
work and neighborhood acquaintance to 
bring to maturity all my powers. <As I 
grew taller and my muscles strengthened 
and toughened by the work in the shop 
and in my daily exercise, my mind grasped 
knowledge and appropriated it. I grew 
in wisdom as I grew in stature. I served 
God more acceptably as I acquired more 
strength and skill and knowledge. I also 
became more useful to my neighbors by 
putting my growing powers at their sery- 
ice. So they came to care much for me 
[v. 52]. As I increased in popularity my 
influence extended and I made it count 
for the betterment of their lives, their 
prosperity in business, the enrichment of 
their homes, the honor of my country 
and the glory of God. 

Put my life before you as it was in my 
youth. See where as a boy I put duty and 
service first, Take up your cross daily as 
I did, and follow me. Live by the truth 
which I had already learned at your age, 
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that ‘‘whosoever shall seek to gain his 
life shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose 
his life shall preserve it.” . 


Two Helpful Methods 


BY REV. H. W. KIMBALL 
THE CIRCLE OF THE WHITE CLOTH 


Matthew Arnold said, “Conduct is three- 
fourths of life.” We build the foundation for 
character in the Sunday school and Endeavor 
Society, but neither day school nor church 
spends much time in rearing the superstruc- 
ture which, after all, is three-fourths of life. 
The definite detail of applying the Christian 
spirit to actual life, so that character may be 
rightly built and fitly expressed seems to be 
somewhat overlooked in the training of our 
youth. With this feeling the Circle of the 
White Cloth has been formed. A social gath- 
ering at their homes it is, with light refresh- 
ments and a hour spent in discussing conduct. 
Thirty or forty people between eighteen and 
twenty-five are enthusiastic over it. They 
have been reading from A Multitude of Coun- 
sellors, a compilation by J. N. Larned of the 
codes, precepts and rules of life from the wise 
of all ages. Later they are to take up selec- 
tions from Emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin and 
others. 
time, but they think and talk about them, 
which is the secret of success. 


AN “IN MEMORIAM”? BOOK 


We have long felt that the church ought to 
recognize more fully the death of its members. 
Flowers are sent, and a word is spoken at the 
following communion service. But should 
there not be something more? Lodges and 
other organizations pass resolutions, yet some- 
how that seems formal. Now we have our 
“*In Memoriam” Book. It contains 500 pages 
of the best paper, and an index,is bound 
in black morocco and the front cover bears in 
gold letters, ‘‘In Memoriam, Congregational 
Church, Skowhegan, Me.” <A page is devoted 
to the record of each member—the principal 
facts of their lives, especially their relations 
to the church, offices held, work done, faith- 
fulness exhibited, and finally a few words of 
appreciation of their Christian character. A 
copy of these records is sent to the family ; 
those for the year are read at the annual 
church meeting, and the book itself not only 
enshrines the church’s regard for her trans- 
lated members but becomes of great historical 
value. 


TOTO 


” Better Than oars 
‘ For Less Money | 


karo CORN SYRUP is a food and table delicacy combined. 


Con- 


tains all the nutritive, strengthening properties of corn in a pre-digested 


form, ready to use by the blood. A 
love it and thrive upon its pure, wholesome 
Good for every home use from griddle cakes 
Its reasonable cost appeals to prudent housewives. 


energy and strength producer. 
to candy. 


fine food for feeble folks. Children 
goodness. A remarkable 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 


Sold in airtight, friction top tins, which are excellent for various household 


purposes when empty. 


10c, 25c and 50c sizes. Atall grocers. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO,, New York and Chicago. 


They rarely read over two pages at a’ 
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For the Old Folks 


ago to introduce Old Folks’ ques- 

tions, will be familiar to readers 
of that time—the Old Colony home, with 
‘old Captain Myles,’’ our mysterious, if 
not mythical, marine messenger, and our 
very unmythical ‘‘Despotic Foreman,” 
who had dropped in for a social call. 
Under their auspices, we will give up 
the whole page to the elders, knowing 
that the children will be too busy this 
Christmas week even to peek in at the 
windows. Forefathers’ Day comes this 
week—and that is for the Old Folks! 


BEFORE THE FOREFATHERS 


T « picture, used eight or ten years 


Dear Mr. Martin: Can you tell us folks of 
the Interior anything about a monument, 
which, it was said last year, was to be erected 
in honor of Bartholomew Gosnold, on Gosnold 
Island, near Cape Cod? I do not find that 
island on the Century Atlas. 

Dousman, Wis. 

That is a good question, as telling of 
English comers to New England eighteen 
years before the Pilgrims. We ought to 
have our ‘‘old Captain’’ to pilot us to 
“that island.’’ Gosnold is the name of 
the town, comprising sixteen islands— 
the Elizabeth Islands, on the south coast 
of Massachusetts, between Buzzard’s Bay 
and Vineyard Sound. The westernmost 
island is Cuttyhunk. On that island, 
May 25, 1602, landed Capt. Bartholomew 
Gosnold and his little company of col- 
onists from the Concord, in which they 
had sailed from Falmouth, Eng., just 
two months before. They named the 
island for Queen Elizabeth, and built a 
fort or storehouse on a little islet in the 
middle of ‘‘Gosnold’s Pond.’’ Discon- 

_ tent arising, they sailed for home in 
three weeks, with a cargo of furs and 
precious woods. He afterward was one 
of the founders of Jamestown, where he 
died in 1607. 

On that same little islet now stands 
the granite monument, sixty feet high, its 
corner stone having been laid June 4, 
1902 (N. 8.), just three hundred years 
from the date of the landing, and the 
dedication taking place on Sept. 1, 1908. 
Addresses were made by Charles Francis 
Adams and others, and the inscription 
on the tower unveiled by the oldest resi- 
dent of the island, an “old captain ’”’— 
and the youngest, Myrtle Bosworth. (We 
shall have to make her a Corner mem- 
ber!) Our summer tourists must keep 
an eye out for this monument, as they 
pass through Vineyard Sound, Of course 

this was a temporary adventure, and in 


J. N. D. 


no way takes from the honor due our 
; Pilgrim Fathers, It is well that the 
Plymouth Colony founded New England ; 
they were men of religious motive and 
principle—the others wanted to carry 
ioe 
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The Conversation Corner 


away as much sassafras as they could 
cut and as many beaver and otter skins 
as they could buy from the Indians. Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, who sends me a notice 
of the dedication, says that ‘‘ Archer’s 
contemporary account of the settlement 
is one of the Old South leaflets.” 


THE NANTUCKET SKIPPER 


Nantucket comes next, for that is near 
by Captain Gosnold’s islands. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Can any one give in full 
or tell where can be found the story in rhyme 
of the Nantucket skipper who could tell his 
whereabouts by tasting his lead after sound- 
ing? It begins ‘‘ Many a long, long year ago.”’ 

From what is the following quotation? 


’Twas moonlight in Eden, such moonlight, I ween, 
As never again on this earth shall be seen. 


Middleboro, Mass. Fest Wie 


The librarian of the Nantucket Athe- 
neum writes as to the Nantucket “‘yarn”’: 

I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the state- 
ment, but it is an old story, which has become 
tradition, and you will find it in James T. 
Fields’s poems. 

It is in his Ballads and Other Verses 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1880), and en- 
titled The Alarmed Skipper. The last of 
its ten stanzas runs: 

The skipper stormed, and tore his hair, 
Thrust on his boots and roared to Marden, 
“ Nantucket’s sunk, and here we are 
Right over old Marm Hackett’s garden.” 

Was it not also in one of the old school 
readers? ‘‘ Night in Eden’’ was written 
by Mrs. E. H. Evans (a sister of the fa- 
mous Rey. Thomas H. Stockton), and may 
be found in Town’s Fourth Reader, also 
in Goldsbury and Russell’s American 
Common School Reader and Speaker. It 
has thirteen stanzas. 


“THE HOUSE BESIDE THE ROAD” 


This poem, asked for Noy. 28, has been 
sent from Vermont, Philadelphia, Ohio, 
Iowa and Wisconsin. The author was 
Sam Walter Foss, now librarian of the 
Somerville Public Library, who writes: 


... It was originally published in the Inde- 
pendent, and is now included in my published 
volume, Dreamsin Homespun. ‘The poem was 
originally preceded by the legend, ‘‘ He was a 
friend to man, and lived in a house beside the 
road ’’—translated from the first part of the 
sixth book of Homer’s Iliad. 8. W. F. 


I referred to several translations, and 
consulted a Greek professor, but did not 
find that exact translation. Cowper’s 


Iliad has: 
For, dwelling nigh 
The publie highway, none passed him unrefreshed. 


But it is a striking thing that the words, 
written ages ago by an unknown poet, of* 
an imaginary ‘‘Axylus of Arisba,’’ are 
now the text for such a beautiful plea 
for brotherly kindness. I quote the first 
two (of five) stanzas. 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content; 

There are souls like stars that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze thelr paths 
Where highways never ran. 

But let me live by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad— 
As good wnd as bad as I, 

1 would not sit In the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynie’s ban ; 

Let me live In a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 
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‘““THE EXILES OF SIBERIA” 
“4 


Dear Mr. Martin: Being a constant reader ae f 
of The Congregationalist, | have learned that 


27 


when you want to find out anything that you 
don’t know, and that nobody that you know 
knows, the way to do is to apply to the “ Cor- 
ner.” Now what I want to know is this: Ms 
More than sixty years ago there was a small 
story book in our family, entitled, “ al mg” 
or the Exiles of Siberia.” It was the story of 

a Russian girl who went on a long and } j 
ous journey to see the Emperor and ] 

the pardon of her father, who had been exiled 

to Siberia. I think that a reprint was issued 


a few years ago. Do you know if inp bone 
be obtained anywhere now? Per I 
of the Old Folks can tell. P. 8. ‘don’t 
you try and get rid of that Disagreeable Fel- 
low who shuts you off so often, just as you 
are going to tell us something? 4 
Bangor, Me. M. 
Abbreviations are misleading. ‘“‘Des- 
potic” is not synonymous with Disagree- 
able. Alexander, the Czar of all the Rus- 
sia’s, was Delightful to Elizabeth, when 
he granted her father’s pardon! I have | 
just been reading the story, asked for 
above, in a little old board-covered book, 
loaned me by an aged lady to whom it 
was given when a little girl in Connecti- 
cut. This was published in Providence — 
in 1827, and was one of many reprints 
made during the first half of last century, 
of Madame Cottin’s famous story, which 
in the old time vied in popularity with 
‘Alonzo and Melissa,” or even Nim] the 
“Scottish Chiefs.”’ Brive 
As one instance of this posal 
same lady handed me anti tle Bok, 
published in 1852, ‘Kitty Brown a 
Little School, ” one of the op 
series,’’ which I am sure many 
Folks will remember. any ere Wi 
by the wife of Professor ie ag 
dover, the author of ‘‘Sunny Side,” whose 
nom de plume, H. Trusta, was an anagram y 
of Stuart. If I am not mistaken, it wa 
an open secret that ‘‘ Kitty Bi rown” 
resented the author’s daughter, Eliza 
Stuart Phelps. One incident of the 
represents a little girl seated on a 
rock absorbed in reading — xi 
Siberia. (No doubt some minister 
Folks who were Andover stude 
years ago will recognize the scho 
the rock, and ‘Brook Runa 
New Hampshire lady tells me 
that the book was used in me 
a reading-book in French. Tf 
small copy of the Exiles at fie) 
on Cornhill. Py = 


A PILGRIM POEM — 
ha vs 


Can the Old Folks tell about t] 


’Twas in my easy chair 
About a week ago— 


going on with a vision of t 
as the telegraph, ete. My 1 ot 
read it in a paper sixty years 
Berkeley, Mass. 
You might have read abo 
called The Congregationalist, 
—Dee. 13 and Jan 10—when t 
was asked and answered in ou 
It was written by Allen Crocker 
of New Bedford, and 108d r 
Day,,1846, It may be foun 
Fourth Reader, in Willard 
yers, and in Garrett's One Hundp 
Selections, No. 4, 1 Vy 
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‘ 
_ The Rhode Island Clergy and 


Marriage and Divorce 
BY REV. FRANK J. GOODWIN, PAWTUCKET 


The frequent appearance of sensational 
_ divorces in Rhode Island may raise the ques- 
_ tion in some minds: What is the attitude of 
_ the clergy of that state toward this evil? 

Tn 1901, at the request of the Congregational 

State Conference, the leading denominations 

- appointed members of a general committee on 
divorce reform to secure, if possible, a change 
in the state laws, which are unusually lax. 
While the committee was at work it was sug- 
gested that some effort Should be made to im- 
press upon the ministers of Rhode Island a 
renewed sense of the greatness of the respon- 
sibility placed upon them as being the chief 
instruments in the making of the marriage 
contract, and to secure, if possible, a unity in 
spirit, if not an absolute uniformity in action. 

Accordingly, the committee addressed a 
“*fraternal letter” to the Protestant clergymen 
of Rhode Island, about 350 innumber. The 209 
replies represent over half of the ministers 
in the state and decidedly more than half of 
the working forces of the churches. Two 
kinds of propositions were submitted, the first 

consisting of five categorical questions, the 

- second of three general propositions demand- 
ing no definite subscription. The categorical 
questions asked were as follows: 

1. ‘‘On marrying strangers.” Those who 
signed this section were asked to agree to 
adopt it as their practice or give expression to 
their practice in the past, ‘‘to refuse to sol- 

 emnize the marriage of strangers unless prop- 
erly introduced and indentified, or accompanied 
by friends as witnesses to the marriage.” This 
section was signed by 114. It has been found 
by experience that many ministers throw the 
responsibility for marrying strangers entirely 
upon the city or town officer who furnishes 
the marriage license. No transfer of land 
would be made to total strangers and yet mar- 
riage, the greatest contract of life, is frequently 
‘made in utter ignorance of the persons signing 
their names, on the part of the officiating 
clergyman. i 
. 2. “On interdenominational comity.’’ This 
proposition was suggested by Rev. 8. W. Dike, 
'D. D., who acted in consultation with the com- 
mittee and made many valuable suggestions 
 eoncerning its proposed work. The signers 
—__ to this section “‘ will refuse to solemnize the 
marriage of a person of another denomination 
than their own, who, having been divorced, 
i could not marry again according to the eccle- 
 siastical laws or rules of that denomination.” 
"This section was signed by sixty-three. 
P ‘3. “ Refusing without exception the marriage 
of divorced persons.” ‘This received eighteen 
signatures, among whom were seven Episco- 
Masur our Congregationalists, three Bap- 
_ tists, two Free Baptists, one Methodist and 
one Presbyterian. Signers of this section are 
generally those whose treatment of the matter 
is based on what is called the ‘‘ high church”’ 
‘ sacramentarian ” view of marriage. The 
rs “refuse to solemnize the marriage of a 
n who has been divorced for any cause.”’ 
s class contains those who “refuse 


~~ __ 6S 


for divorced persons. The 
class are those who ‘‘ will 
practice, in the case of a 
d for adultery and in such case 
n e the marriage to another 
ant person in such a divorce.” 
stion was signed by a total of 114, and 
ceabl » that the list is large not only 
ons, such as the Episcopal 
h had this section among 
church, but also among the 
ee, where no denomina- 

s subject is in force. The 
to this section by denomina- 
; Christian, 2; Baptist, 27; 
‘14; Episcopal, 38; Free Bap- 


t, 25; New Jerusalem, 1; Pres- 
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byterian, 1; Primitive Methodist, 1; and United 
Presbyterian, 1. 

5. This class contains those who recognize 
more than one cause as a proper ground for 
divorce; these may be characterized as “‘ fa- 
voring the marriage of divorced persons ac- 
cording to state laws.’’ Signers of this sec- 
tion will ‘‘adopt it as their marriage practice 
to solemnize the marriage of divorced per- 
sons, in cases which especially commend 
themselves, where divorces have been granted 
for adultery, extreme cruelty, drunkenness, 
desertion or other cause recognized by the 
laws of the state.” This section received 
fifty-three signatures. It would seem at first 
sight as if those in this class had not taken a 
high ground in this matter, but such is not 
the case, Many qualified their signatures by 
adding that the previous section (‘‘ refusing 
with a single exception the marriage of di- 
vorced persons’’) is their usual rule; others 
implied that the emphasis should be placed 
on the words ‘‘in cases which especially com- 
mend themselves ’’; some whose practices are 
quite strict do not wish to bind themselves by 
a hard and fast rule, as exceptional cases fre- 
quently arise requiring particular treatment. 

In addition to these five categorical propo- 
sitions three general propositions were sub- 
mitted, requiring no definite subscription, rel- 
ative to (a) using care in marrying. strangers; 
(b) to making it difficult for guilty divorced 
persons to remarry; and (c) to advancing in- 
terdenominational comity. 

Only eighteen ministers of the state signed 
these three sections and omitted all the other 
sections whieh demanded more definite re- 
plies. The rest of the 209 signed the more 
specific sections, one to five, and in addition 
signed one or more of these general sections, 
1h O3 Ce 

It is not claimed by the promoters of this 
union of fellowship and mutual agreement 
among the ministers of Rhode Island that it 
will produce at once a revolution in marriage 
practices in the state. The movement is fra- 
ternal and educational. It will undoubtedly 
increase among the clergy the appreciation of 
the solemnity of the marriage compact, and it 
will surely be a strong molding factor in de- 
termining their principles and habits in these 
great matters, which concern the very life of 
the homes not only of Rhode Island, but of 
our entire country. 


In and Around Boston 


To Girdle the World Again 


The president of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, Dr. F. E. Clark, with his daughter, start 
on Christmas Day for a tour round the world 
by way of New Zealand and Australia. A fare- 
well reception was held in Chipman Hall, 
Tremont Temple, Thursday evening last week, 
which was largely attended. Dr. Henson, the 
new pastor of Tremont Temple, speaking of 
the wonderful strides of civilization in the 
last century, said that most wonderful was 
the Christian Endeavor movement started by 
Dr. Clark. Other addresses were made by 
Rev. Merle d’Aubigne of Paris, Dr. W. H. 
Allbright and Miss Hattie L. Gates. Dr. 
Clark was greeted with enthusiastic applause, 
and said that his mission was to promote 
Christian interdenominational and interna- 
tional fellowship and the Christian Endeavor 


cause. 


A Family that Counts for Congregationalism 


Mr. Ebenezer W. Bumstead, who died Dec. 
11 at the age of eighty-three, for many years 
clerk and deacon in Eliot Church, Roxbury, 
was well known as one of the most active and 
consistent Christians in that section of our 
city. He was sixteenth in a family of nine- 
teen children, an original member of Park 
Street Church and formerly a miember of the 
Old South. The names of his Bumstead an- 
cestors are found upon the walls of the Old 


+ 
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South Church as far back as 1684, and the 
tombstone of Thomas Bumstead, first of the 
line, is to be seen in the Old Granary Burying 
Ground. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bumstead, whose home has 
always been a delightful center of Christian 
influence, have been singularly blessed in 
their children. The son is an active evan- 
gelistie worker in Boston; one daughter has 
distinguished herself in temperance lines, two 
others have taught in missionary schools in 
South Africa and a fourth would have en- 
tered the same field had strength permitted. 
Mary, after her missionary service, became 
pastor at Highland Lake, Col., and during 
her brief but effective ministry there raised 
funds and superintended the erection of a 
beautiful house of worship. 


That Jamaica Fund 


Rey. George H. Lea sailed for Jamaica from 
Boston Dec. 17. He has collected, during the 
few weeks of his visit in New England and 
New York, about $1,300 toward the rebuilding 
of the churches which were wrecked by the 
cyclone. He has won a good manhy warm 
friends by his earnest, modest and brotherly 
presentation of the needs arising from this 
calamity. Many will be interested to hear 
from him again. 


The Presidency of Boston University 


It seems every way unfortunate that the ef- 
fort of the friends of Rey. Dr. F. E. E. Hamil- 
ton to get him elected president of Boston Uni- 
versity should have been carried on'in the 
daily newspapers. Of the seven members of 
the board of trustees appointed to nominate a 
president, four are strongly opposed to Dr. 
Hamilton, Two of the three who are pushing 
his claims are members of his congregation, 
and outsiders who have taken up his cause 
have helped to bring out such emphatic ex- 
pressions of opposition from the faculty and 
students that his election now would almost 
certainly result in serious disruption. A cam- 
paign by petitions is a poor method of choos- 
ing a university president. The acting presi- 
dent has publicly advised the outside leader 
of this movement that he is meddling with 
what is not his business.. The students of the 
School. of Theology by a practically unani- ~ 
mous vote have declared that they have never 
contemplated taking the position that they 
favored Dr. Hamilton’s election. The insin- 
uations that members of the committee have 
been inconsistent in their opposition and that 
professors of the university have attempted 
to influence the students against him have 
been shown to be unworthy. This unseemly 
campaign is putting Dr. Hamilton, who is an 
able minister and scholar, in an unfortunate 
position, It suggests also the animus of the 
charges of heresy against Professor Bowne. 
It is well that the trustees are to meet early 
next month to elect a president. Their task. 
is made much more difficult by this ill-advised 
interference with their duty. 


Municipal Elections 


The return of Cambridge to a non-partisan 
era of municipal government after an orgy of. 
partisan misrule with a Roman Catholic Irish- 
American Democrat as mayor for two years is _ 
an encouraging omen. Mayor Collins of Bos- 
ton is returned with a phenomenal majority, 
and the municipal legislature and school board 
will be. overwhelmingly Democratic. The 
Good Government Club opposition to corrupt 
candidates and the Public School Association’s 
plannings for candidates worthy of the post 
have counted for less than had been hoped, ’ 
and it is apparent that there is much to be 
done in Boston by those cherishing the high- 
est civic idedls if the city’s former prestige in 
politics and education is to be maintained. 
The recent victery of good government forces 
in Chicopee was a welcome omen; and due not 
a little to the fine stand taken by Father 
McCoy, one of the Roman Catholic priests of 
the city. e 
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Picturesque and Stimulating Bible Study 


By Herbert W. Gates, Librarian in Chicago Seminary ’ 


The courses described in this article have 
been in use in the Bible schools of the Tab- 
ernacle and “Leavitt Street Congregational 
churches, Chicago, for two years. They are 
the outgrowth of experimental efforts toward 
improving the quality of work and, while still 
in need of revision, they have stood the test of 
practical use and have proved their value in 
meeting certain needs. They are home made 
courses and it is in the hope of encouraging 
other pastors and superintendents to further 
efforts along the same lines that this article is 
written. 

In preparing the lessons, these specific aims 
were kept in mind: (1) To furnish lessons 
that should command the respect of both 
teacher and pupil by requiring definite work 
of value from both. (2) Interest was counted 


a prime requisite; hence variety of treatment 
was introduced so far as consistent with unity 
(3) The historical point of view 
In the earlier grades clearness 


of thought. 
was chosen. 


A Scholar’s Equipment 


and vividness of impression were emphasized 
rather than moralizing or doctrinal instruction. 
A vivid conception of the character of Jesus 
in the mind of a child is weightier than many 
sermons. 

The description which follows will indicate 
how well these aims have been realized. 

In the endeavor to secure definite work, it 
was necessary to take into account the diffi- 
culty of securing home study. This is not 
always due to indifference. Some of our best 
scholars are already overburdened with school 
work. This need was met by depending 
largely upon class work. While abundant 
opportunity for home reading may be given, 
the lessons are worked out in class under the 
guidance of the teacher. 

That interest has been secured is amply 
proved. Inthe Leavitt Street school, the time 
for lesson study has been lengthened from 
twenty-five to forty-five minutes, at the re- 
quest of teachers and scholars, and even now 
many of the latter are unwilling to stop when 
the signal is given for closing exercises. Vis- 
itors to both schools have repeatedly expressed 
surprise at the evidences of genuine interest 
during the study hour and the absence of dis- 
order despite the freedom which prevails. 

With the above mentioned ideals, economy 
was a necessity. Specially printed lessons 
were out of the question, but the mimeograph 
took the place of the press. Economy was 
practised, too, in equipment, so that the outfit 
described does not call for an unlimited ex- 
chequer, though abundant means could add 
greatly to its value and attractiveness. 

The materials consist of the lesson sheets, 


mimeographed upon 9x 11 paper, heavy ma- 
nila portfolio covers, large enough to contain 
the lesson sheets and punched for fastening 
together. The covers bear the name and pic- 
ture of the church, the title of the course and 
a line for the name of the scholar. 

For reference work, each scholar has a Bible 
and each class asmall Bible dictionary. Wall 
maps are hung where reference to them is 
easy, though, if these are unattainable, paper 
maps published by Cook and Company can be 
used. If the school library contains other 
reference works, so much the better. A small 
jar of paste, wooden splints for brushes, a 
pair of shears for trimming pictures, colored 
crayons for coloring maps, and extra pencils 
for the forgetful ones, complete the outfit. 

The only other requisite is something in 
which each class may keep its equipment dur- 
ing the week. A table with a drawer that 
locks is the ideal thing. If this costs too 
much, strong boxes, marked with the class 


number, may beused and stored in the library 
during the week. 

These boxes should be large enough to hold 
the portfolios as well as other equipment, for 
it has been found much better to have the 
scholars leave their work at the school until a 
book is completed. Otherwise sheets become 
lost, portfolios are forgotten or soiled or torn, 
or the children object to carrying them on ae- 
count of their size. 

If tables are not used it is necessary to pro- 
vide lapboards, cut from heavy pasteboard, to 
write upon. Tables are far more convenient, 
however, and the well equipped Bible school 
of the future will have them. 

The lesson courses now 
in use are three; one on 
the History of the Early 
Church, by Prof. E. T. 
Harper of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, and two 
on the Life of Jesus and 
Old Testament Heroes, by 
the writer. These three 
cover the work of the fifth 
to the eighth grades. 

The lessons are prepared 
in the form of outlines, with 
blank spaces to be filled by 
the scholar and illustrated 
with maps and pictures as 
desired. A description of 
the different kinds of work 
introduced, together with 
the facsimile pages accom- 
panying, will serve to show 
something of their nature. 


The simple method of question and answer 
is largely used in developing topies for study. 
Questions are chosen which bring out the facts 
set forth by the Seripture narrative or infor- 
mation supplied by the teacher from outside 
reading. 

The simplicity of this method is often a 
snare. It is easy toask questions the answers 
to which may be copied out of the Bible. It 
is harder to ask questions, not too difficult, 
that shall stimulate thought on the part of the 
pupil. Professor De Garmo’s chapter on The 
Art of Questioning, in his book, Interest and 
Education, is suggestive in this respect. 

Preachy questions are always barred from 
lessons for children. They are not real ques- 
tions after all: they are homilies spoken with 
an interrogative accent. 

The story method is largely used, especially 
for the older scholars. Three varieties may 
be noted: 

First, simple narratives of the events stud- 
ied, written by the scholars after reading the 
Scripture account, supplemented as much as 
possible by outside reading and class discus- 
sion. When the account is at all complicated, 
it is often well to indicate the points to be 
brought out in the story. Take this example 
from Professor Harper’s Early Church. 


THE FIRST OPPOSITION.—AOTS 4: 1-31; 5: 12-42 


Read the passages and write a story, telling the 
following points: 

Who opposed the disciples. Why they opposed 
them. What was done to the disciples. Their re- 
ply when told to stop preaching. Why they were 
allowed to go. Effeet of this opposition on the 
church. 


Then there are historical narratives, the 
first part of which is supplied by the outline, 
from outside sources, to be completed by the 
scholar from the Biblical account. This is an 
interesting and effective way of linking the 
Bible and contemporaneous history. An ex- 
ample from the course above quoted gives the 
story of Herod Agrippa up to the time when 
he came to Palestine as its ruler. Space is 
left for the scholar to complete the account 
from material supplied by Acts 12: 1-24. 

A third type of story work ealls for the use 
of imagination on the part of the pupil. Fas- 
cinating and profitable lessons may be con- 
structed by gathering scattered bits of infor- 
mation about some character and having the 
scholar construct a story on this basis. The 
story of Paul and Mark is a good illustration. 
The Bible Dictionary will furnish information 
about Mark. Questions on the thirteenth and 
fifteenth chapters of Acts will show the facts 
regarding Mark’s share in the first missionary 
journey and Paul’s vexation over the incident. 

Reference to 2 Tim. 4: 911 shows how, 
notwithstanding this, the apostle wanted to 
have Mark near him in his last days. From 
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____ these and other suggestions the scholar may 
; be asked to write a story about Paul and 
Mark, working in such details as their imag- 
ination may suggest. Such an exercise is in- 
valuable for putting the pupil into the spirit 
of the narrative studied. 

Map work may be introduced in various 
ways. Itis not usually well to have the maps 
drawn by the scholars, on account of the time 
required for good work; but outline maps, 
mimeographed with the lessons, are fruitful 
subjects for study. A map of Egypt, colored 
by the scholars to show mountains and desert 
and fertile land, will help to illustrate many 
points in the early history of Israel. Places 


A SAMPLE 
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write, or making up the stories and dictating 
them to the children. This may save time, 
but at the expense of educative values. 

The principal difficulty was found to be the 
supplying of teachers with material for study 
in preparation for their work. This problem 
was solved when a generous friend in the 
church suggested the purchase of needed 
books at his expense. Soon each teacher 
was furnished with a catalogue of a small, 
but well selected working library, always 
accessible to them for reference and study. 

An objection occasionally met is that this 
emphasis upon elass work takes away home 
study of the Bible. This need not and should 
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HEROD'S TEMPLE 


i « PAG, 
NBs may be located and journeys tenend by the 
scholars under direction. 

-__ Pictorial illustrations are of great value, not 
only for the interest and variety which they 
_ add to the work, but as subjects for study. 
me For example, in the lesson on The Company 
of Disciples at Jerusalem, after the list of the 

_ disciples was written down the class studied 
the picture of Da Vincei’s Last Supper to iden- 

7 Bie tify the disciples represented there. At the 
: _ Same time they gain a familiarity with the 
Usa sastegin In the lesson on Jesus’ 
to Jerusalem for the Feast of Taberna- 
icture of Herod’s Temple yielded con- 
le interesting information as to the 
temple and the conduct of Jewish 


mat 


‘a mistake for teachers to expedite 
s by trimming and pasting the pictures for 
their scholars. It is all a part of the work 
and best teachers find the moments thus 
patra excellent opportunities for pointed 
cs and animated discussion. 
ies equally well to all parts of the 
; ed to stimulate interest and 
he part of the scholars, but this 
quite defeated by the teacher who 
u | matters and do too much her- 
teachers looking up refer- 
ing the class what answers to 


There is abundant oppor- 


not be the case. 
tunity to stimulate even more interested study 
than under the quarterly plan, The teacher 
should always endeavor to have the class 
read the Scripture sections to be studied, in 
advance, that they may be familiar with the 


story. And a good teacher will find abun- 
dance of topics which may be looked up and 
reported upon by individual scholars or the 
class as a whole. Sometimes it is of advan- 
tage to spend a class hour in reading and 
discussion upon some theme, then have each 
scholar write out an account of it at home, 
during the week. These written accounts 
are brought in, compared and perhaps the 
best selected for incorporation into the port- 
folios. 

Another objection sometimes offered would 
be more serious if it were valid. Some have 
said: ‘* This is all very interesting, but where 
does the spiritual instruction come in? Just 
where it always does when it is worth any- 
thing—in the principles and ideals which the 
scholar gains from the events and characters 
which he studies. Let a teacher once cause 
Jesus of Nazareth to live again in the imagi- 
nation of the child and there is established an 
influence greater than can be gained from 
hours of pointed doctrinal instruction. 

The other source of religious influence is the 


| = 
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personality of the teacher. With this the 
lessons described need not interfere. This 
plan of work has solved some problems in our 
schools, but none of us imagine that this, or 
any other system, will ever fill the place of the 
earnest, consecrated teacher, whose personal 
influence is an inspiration in the life of every 
scholar. On the other hand, we know several 
just such teachers who have found in these 
lessons a more efficient instrument for reli- 
gious instruction than any they have chanced 
to discover. 


Boston’s New Use of her 
Schoolhouses 


BY ADELINE M. JENNEY 


Boston has not been slow to follow New 
York’s brilliant initiative of using school- 
houses for more than the brief five or six hours 
of day school. Here, as in New York, there 
have been night schools for a number of years; 
but these did not utilize all the space and with 
the Yankee impatience of waste, educators 
have developed the idea of what is now known 
as educational centers. 

When, some three years ago, the school 
committee of Boston called the masters to- 
gether to confer on the matter it was discovered 
that two of these masters had anticipated the 
présent work by opening their schoolhouses 
five nights in the week for what they called 
study classes, to enable pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades living in noisy, overcrowded 
tenements to get their lessons for the next day. 
The latter part of the evening was devoted to 
recreation. The teachers took turns in super- 
vising these classes. 

With New York’s experience before them 
and these study classes as a basis the commit- 
tee formed two educational centers last year, 
adding three more this fall. A glimpse of the 
center at the Hancock School shows methods 
and results. 

Hanover Street’s brilliant Christmas illumi- 
nation suffers a sudden and total eclipse as one 
turns into narrow, not too clean Parmenter 
Street. Brief glimpses of hurrying men, 
women, boys and girls suggest the Ghetto on 
the West and Little Italy on the North. And 
this mingling of races is seen in the school- 
house. The two lower floors are devoted to 
the evening classes. 

Here girls and boys, most of whom have 
come from Russia or Italy within a year, some 
even within a few days, toil with patient, awk- 
ward fingers over pen and paper—tracing and 
mouthing unfamiliar words. Many of these do 
not know how to read and write in their own 
language and find it hard at twenty or thirty 
to begin with the alphabet. Upstairs is a 
class of forty or fifty Hebrew men learning 
English under a fine looking Yiddish-speaking 
teacher. 

This is ordinary evening school, and some- 
what familiar; but a turn in the corridor 
brings us within sound of a sewing machine. 
We quicken our steps. The desks of this - 
schoolroom are strewn with bright fabries. 
The teacher’s desk is converted into a tem- 
porary cutting table and a crowd of women, 
some attractive black-eyed maidens, crowd 
around the two instructors, eagerly watching 
the evolution of shirt waists and dress skirts. 

In other rooms, millinery, embroidery, 
basket-weaving and cooking are taught, 
while downstairs in the annex a bright 
erowd of boys are busy making tables, 
shelves, paper knives and even a guard for a 
punching bag. On the top floor Professor 
Burton is delivering one of a series of stere- 
opticon lectures on Astronomy under the aus- 
pices of the Lowell Institute and crowds of 
tenement dwellers are in attendance. 

The work at the other centers is similar, 
conditioned naturally by the needs of the 
special community. And the people show 
no distrust here as they do often when similar 
work is done for them at settlements, for does. 
not the schoolhouse belong to them! 
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The Bible and Children 


The editorial in the Children’s Number of 
The Congregationalist referring to Religion 
in Children’s Reading calls attention to the 
fact that the Bible does not appear in the list 
of children’s books which I contributed to the 
same issue, and that only one book is named 
which has any definite connection with the 
Bible’ or with religious teaching. This is 
taken as an indication that the religious 
element is vanishing from the home. I hope 
I may be allowed to say that the Bible was 
omitted from this list of reading-books for 
children because it is more than a reading- 
book and deserves greater consideration than 
it would receive simply as a piece of litera- 
ture. Itis literature of the finest and choicest, 
but it is also a text-book for universal study. 
The average Christian child studies or should 
study it as a preparation for his Sunday school 
lesson, with the help and encouragement, it 
is to be hoped, of his parents. Later, when 
he can read for himself, he forms the habit 
of reading at least a few verses each morning 
or evening as a part of his devotions. 

Treated in this way, the Bible opens. its 
literary treasures to the child while it is 
strengthening his religious life, thus making 
its insertion in a course of reading quite super- 
fluous. As to books which are devoted to 
** distinctively religious teaching,” religion 
cannot be taught to the average child in any 
distinctive manner. Religion is not a lesson 
to be learned; it is a life to be lived; and those 
books best teach it which by means of pure, 
sweet stories, without a suspicion of sermon- 
izing, show the beauty of unselfishness, truth, 
honor and love of God. Judged by these 
standards, by far the larger part of the books 
included in my list are religious. 

WALTER TAYLOR FIELD. 


Is Passive Resistance Wise 


A writer in The Congregationalist for Oct. 10 
puts this question and forthwith answers it 
in the negative. I admire his courage but I 
disagree with his verdict. Passive Resistance 
is not anew thing that now comes before the bar 
of public opinion for the first time. It isanold 
solution of the difficulty which arises when- 
ever human and divine laws conflict. It is 
not rebellion for it is passive. It is not sub- 
missive for it resists. Czresar is not defrauded 
of anything that is Cesar’s, nor God of the 
things that are God’s. The Sermon on the 
Mount bids Christ’s disciples suffer all things 
done to themselves even as he suffered with- 
out resisting the evil one. But in so far as 
they have a trust for posterity they are to 
withstand the world. The Beatitude of the 
Persecuted implies resistance. For where 
there is no resistance there can be no perse- 
cution. Pliny told Trajan that there was no 
forcing those that were really Christians. To 
ask Is Passive Resistance wise? is therefore to 
reopen a very old question, and to answer it in 
the negative is to impeach some of the best 
and holiest of ancient men. 

But of course the article in question refers 
only to the present movement in Great Britain. 
The good men who in the olden time broke 
bad laws are beyond the range of fire. We 
all agree to canonize them. What should we 
do for perorations but for these fools of God? 

But Passive Resistance in England is not 
wise because, in the writer’s opinion, ‘‘ Mr. Bal- 
four’s intentions were honorable.” He aimed 
at the ‘‘state control of the denominational 
schools.” ‘ The Passive Resisters are not find- 
ing the sympathy they expected.”” ‘* They miss 
the high prerogative of submission.” There- 
fore Passive Resistance is unwise, Quod 
erat demonstrandum. This triumphant dem- 
onstration of our unwisdom reminds me of 
Calderon’s lines: 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


He who afar off beholds another dancing 
Even one who dances best, and all the time 
Hears not the music that he dances to, 
_ Thinks him a madman, apprehending not 
The law which rules his else eecentric motives, 


Doubtless much that crosses the Atlantic 
relative to our movements in England at this 
time makes strange enough reading. But we 
are ‘“‘not mad, most noble Festus!” If the 
liberty-loving people of America will but be 
at the pains to acquaint themselves with the 
music which is played to us at this time, they 
will not wonder at our dancing. 

If, as the writer believes, Mr. Balfour’s in- 
tentions were good they have without doubt 
shared the fate of many other good intentions 
and paved the way to a most undesirable end. 
If he aimed at state control of denominational 
schools it must be conceded that he is a sorry 
marksman, for he has accomplished the direct 
opposite, viz., denominational control of state 
schools! 8 

By the ucation Acts of 1902 and 1903 all 
elementary schools are henceforth to be sup- 
ported out of the public purse, but each of 
the Anglican schools is to be governed by six 
managers, two only of which are chosen by 
the public, the only four being the parson 
and the parson’s nominees. 

Teachers are to be chosen and religious in- 
struction determined by the comm*#tee in 
which the public stands in a perpetual minor- 
ity of two to four. — 

In 14,000 parishes in which the Anglican 
schools are the only schools that exist, Non- 
conformists are by these acts excluded from 
the teaching profession, and the religious in- 
struction of children is handed over to one 
denomination. Probably four-fifths of the 
clergy belong to the High Church. They hate 
the Reformation and resent the name of Prot- 
estant. They make no secret of these views. 
They hold strongly that there is, that there 
ean be but one Church of Christ in England 
and that church is theirs. Dissenters, says 
one catechism, “‘ worship God according to their 
own evil and corrupt imagination. Their 
worship isidolatrous. Dissent is a great sin.” 
Many dissenters are doubtless ‘‘ unexception- 
able characters in a moral point of view, but 
they are not holy mén.’’ Dissenting ministers 
‘are not clergymen nor rightly styled ‘ Rey- 
erend.’”’ ‘‘Is it then wicked to enter a meet- 
ing house at all?’”’ ‘*‘ Most assuredly.” Thus 
far the Reverend F. A. Gace. Now let us dip 
into the Guide to Heaven, edited by Rev. T. T. 
Carter, canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Turn 
to the chapter on self-examination and in the 
section ‘‘ Sins against God’’ a man is told to 
ask himself the following questions: ‘“‘ Have 
I taken God’s holy name in vain?’’ ‘ Haye I 
cursed or sworn?”’ ‘‘ Haye I behaved badly 
in church?” ‘Have I been to Dissenting 
chapels ?’’ 

‘To complete the list let us hear Rey. Sidney 
Boucher, principal of a training college for 
schoolmasters. ‘‘ Let the children be made 
thoroughly to understand that the Bible is 
emphatically the church’s book to which Dis- 
senters have no more right than have desert- 
ers to the drill book of the army.” ‘* Noncon- 
formist bodies are not churches of God, but 
merely sectarian clubs.” 

Thus in thousands of parishes the children 
of Dissenters will now be taught that their 
parents are heretics, their Sunday school 
teachers are blind guides, their ministers pre- 
tenders and their Sunday worship a great sin 
against God! While to crown all, Dissenting 
parents will be forced by the law of the land 
to pay the bill. 

And yet Passive Resistance we are assured 
“isnot wise! It misses the high prerogative of 
submission!” It ill becomes an American to 
say that. Submission is the badge of all our 
tribe in England. The whole history of Non- 
conformity is one record of submission to 


humiliations and wrongs that no a 
would tolerate foran hour, © 


But these fresh encroachments reach a 

point where submission becomes unfaithful- — 
ness to our trust. ‘Sacrifices and dangers, 
says Mr. Lecky, ‘‘ which’a good man 
think it his dear duty to aecept if they fell on 
himself alone wear another aspect if he is act- 
ing as trustee for a great nation and in the — 
interests of generations yet unborn.” Ex- 
actly. That is ourcase. If these acts affected 
ourselves only, we might submit. But they 
touch the trust we hold for generations of 
English children yet to be born and we cannot 
submit. I do not, of course, mean that all 
Nonconformists are Passive Resisters. The 
General Committee of the Free Church Coun- 
cil is about evenly divided en the question. 
But while the Free churches differ as to the 
best method of attacking the Education Acts, 
there is no division of f . Sheridan’s 
command, ‘‘ Now let everything goon!” is the 
order of the day. But of this there can be no ‘ 
doubt—that Passive Resistance has so far done P 
more than anything else to rouse the country. 
Even if it be true, as the article avows, that ‘ 
the Mugwumps abound in the land, then all , 
the greater reason that those who are not 
Mugwumps should be true to their trust. 


Of three hundred grant but three 
To make a new Thermopylz ! 


London, Eng: J. MORGAN GIBBON. 
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Lest We Repent at Leisure : 
The Nebraska Association, after passing a 4 
resolution of cordial sympathy with ‘the 
movement for closer association with sister 
denominations,’’ which resolution appeared in 
our report of that meeting printed Noy. 7, fur- 
ther explains its position in the resolution 
which follows, thinking it wiser to consider 
the possible perils of union pee marriage 
than after: 


Resolved, That it should be the aim of 
our churches to strengthen the denomina- 
tion through the development of an inner 
life, and the application to all our work of 
those historic ideas which have left such a 
profound and beneficial influence upon the 
development of our national life, as w ore ges 
upon the educational and pees ot 
churches, 


In adopting these resolutions, the assecia- 
tion desired to place itself in line with the 
present movement toward union or federa~ 
tion with other denominations so far ms 4 
this can be secured without the surrender of 
our constitutive principles, = ine 
surrender our name and life the f 
interests of a united church. © 

At the same time, we deem 
best work of the churches to. le) 
largement from without 
ment from within, We haye a_ 
which we profoundly we should 
it for all itis worth. Our y is ac 
thirty-eight per cent, of the 
in the United States. It 
it is intelligently used. 

The most pronounced o 
with other denominations eo 
who have come to us from the 
might have the liberty which is ou 

It is evident that if we would 
other denomination to the 
own by the withdrawal of so 
of a united church, we mus 
constitutive principles, dix 
ment in harmony with 
these shall be the fundar 
of the united church. We b 
prevailing sentiment in our church 
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g ~ Iilinois Stiff Missionary Ground 


Westville, Vermillion Co., is a typical frontier 
town. It has 4,000 inhabitants and 28 saloons. 
_ About half of the latter are said to buy at wholesale 
$2,000 worth of beer per week, making $96,000 per 
___—‘*year. This center of one of the largest mining pop- 
___ ulations in the state has no resident minister and 


only an occasional preaching service. 
: About two years ago Rey. James Hayes, known 
as the “Coal Mine Missionary,” organized a Sun- 
_ day school there and a little later, with the help of 
@ council, a church of twenty-five members, himself 
and family heading the list. Soon after they were 
deprived of a meeting place. Various efforts to 
supply this need failed, so strong was the Roman 
Catholic influence against the movement. 

Mr. Hayes continued his work in the surrounding 
towns; at Kelleyvilie, where a chapel was built, at 


| We South Westville, Himrod, Maple Grove, and other 
? _ places, while Rey. ©. H. Bruner, pastor at South 
Danville, took hold of the Westville work. He se- 

__ eured the donation of a desirable lot, on which a 


brick building nears completion. It is a credit to 

the place and to the denomination. The audience 

room is supplemented by an attractive reading- 

room and fine basement for gymnasium and social 

gatherings. The planisto keep opendoors. When 

ed completed and paid for, as we are informed it will 

be at dedication, with the help of the Building 

5 Society, Mr. Bruner will have accomplished a work 

_ Of lasting benefit to the cause. 

' This is a fine example of the co-operation of the 

Sunday School, Home Missionary and Building 

societies. It shows that Illinois is still missionary 

ground. There is no needier field in the state than 

Westyille and the surrounding community, though 

Sunday schools have already been started in others 

about as bad. 

It was interesting to see how the children in 

- these yarious Sunday schools looked forward to 

Christmas. The poor little things, many of them 

illy clad, neglected and suffering from cold, would 

smile and look wistful when Christmas was men- 

tioned. Through these Sunday schools they have 

been taught its true significance and in one the girls 

and boys planned a surprise entertainment for 
the missionary. — : M. 


Minnesota Items 


The Minnesota Congregational Club has cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. The changes 
in these years haye left only four or five original 
members still with the club. Addresses full of wit, 
reminiscence and prophecy were given by Messrs. 
Bell, Griffiths, Lyman, Ex. Pres. Strong and Judge 
Young. The club under C. J. Hunt, president, and 
Rey. W. A. Snow, secretary, has a full membership 

_ and a considerable waiting list. 


MINISTERIAL RETREAT 


vy - The second annual gathering of Minnesota minis- 
ters for two days of prayer and devotion was lately 
- held at Plymouth Church parlors, Minneapolis, 
with a somewhat increased attendance. If any- 
body doubts the devotional spirit of our Congrega- 
tional ministry he should be present at the sessions 
of this annnal gathering. Fellowship with Christ 
was the genéral theme and the tide of spiritual 
force rose steadily to its climax in the tender cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. The effect of last 
year’s meetings on the tone of the year’s work in 
the churches has been marked. Outlines of this 
series of meetings may be had by addressing Rey. 


__K. W. Shurtleff, Minneapolis. R. P. H. 
4 First Brick Church in 


‘Oklahoma 


The First Congregational Church of Hastings. 
OkL, was recognized and dedicated Dec. 6, with 


Rey. C. G. Murphy and Pres. J. T. 
| ncaa sr College. Supt. J. H. Parker 


oe o Hand of Fellowship and rendered 
other valuable service 


distinction of building the 
ots brick apr sal order in Oklahoma. It cost 
about $2,300, ineluding furnishing. Not one of its 
twenty-four members had been a Congregationalist 
pefore. It is the only church building in a town of 


500 people with a splendid farming country tribu- 


tar y- P ar . * 4 - 

- history the church is short, for the town 
™ fir be etl) In February, 1902, a small mis- 
oon Sunday school was organized in a 10 x 12 tent, 
ith a few boxes and a bed fo: seats. In Mareh, 


1903, a church organization was effected. On Dec. 
6 this beautiful brick church was dedicated without 
debt, with the assistance of a grant of $600, and 
loan of $400 from the ©. C. B.S. 

Next day it was decided to locate a Congrega- 
tional academy here, known as the South West 
Academy. In consideration of the same the town 
has pledged $6,000 and fifteen acres of land. This 
will give us four academies in the territory with 
Kingfisher College in the center. The outlook at 
Hastings is very promising and the people are 
earnest and intelligent. Much credit is due Rey. L. 
B. Parker, who is missionary over this field, and 
who has been their only pastor. Cc. G. M. 


From Minnesota to Nebraska 


The new minister at York, Neb., Rev. W. H. 
Medlar, comes from a pastorate of five and a half 
years at Alexandria, Minn., which church unani- 
mously invited him to remain. During his service 
there 125 persons were received and the member- 
ship increased from 175 to 250. About $30,000 
were raised; two mission churches were built in 
the out-stations. The Christian Endeavor Society 
is prosperous and a Society of Andrew and Philip, 
including twenty-five young men, is a promising 
feature. A large farewell reception was tendered 
the pastor and his wife, when beautiful gifts of cut 
glass and silver were presented by the congrega- 
tion. Mr. Medlar took up the new work at York 
Dec. 5. Ww. 


An Arizona Letter 


Arizona’s 130,000 people are widely scattered 
over her 113,000 square miles. Lumbering and 
stock growing in the north, mining in the center 
and southeast, increasing horticulture and agricul- 
ture in the south and southwest, and between all 
parts, the vast, silent, uninhabited, and probably 
forever uninhabitable desert spaces, valuable as 
the furnace where malaria germs are cremated and 
where ozone is created and poured out in great 
transcontinental air currents upon the sea coast 
dwellers and the toilers in the corn belt of the 
Central West. 

But while Arizona may never compete with little 
Rhode Island in density of population, she pro- 
poses to compete with her in the Halls of the Na- 
tion, and will keep on knocking until admitted to 
the sisterhood of states—and she will show her 
claim to statehood well founded in the working 
forces of education, laws and religion. Her state 
university at Tucson has just installed as president 
one of the ablest of Berkeley University profes- 
sors. Her excellent normal school .at Tempe is 
more efficiently equipped than was California’s 
normal at Los Angeles fifteen years ago. Her 
Governor Brodie—a major under Colonel Roose- 
velt at Santiago and San Juan Hill—seems to have 
much of the strenuousness.for righteousness that 
marks our noble President.. And the religious lead- 
ers of Arizona are compeers of those on either 
coast. Those called to hold up the banners of Con- 
gregationalism are few and widely scattered: only 
seven churches, one of them very feeble; only six 
acting pastors, and two more without charge. 

Tempe is a growing town of 2,000 intelligent, 
wide-awake people, homogeneous and deyoted to 
education, morals and religion. It has a horticul- 
tural basis of wealth, growing semi-tropic fruits by 
irrigation and furnishing hay and pasture for thou- 
sands of stock shipped or “trailed ”’ into the valley 
each fall from the too wintry pastures of northern 
Arizona. With the certain prospect of more than 
doubling its productive area by the extensive Goy- 
ernment Reservoir for impounding irrigating water, 
with increased railroad facilities and its health- 
giving winter climate, Tempe and the Salt River 
Valley in Arizona have a bright future. 

Under Pastor Drew Tempe moves steadily on 
despite the loss of several substantial families. It 
has an unusual opportunity of influence among the 
200 normal school students and excellent help 
from several of its faculty. Tucson, under enthu- 
siastic Pastor Booth, has renovated its house of 
worship, increased audiences and added members. 
Tombstone, our youngest church, scarcely two 
years old, under the six months’ labors of Rey. A. 
J. Benedict, has more than doubled its Sunday 
school, added members and begun plans for a 

of worship. 
Pioatee, wien bile in a Mexicanized border town, 
yet has built a parsonage and made other steps 
upward under persevering Pastor Rend. Prescott, 
under the eloquent and able leadership of Dr. 
Long, carries easily the palm among the churches 
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of that much alive little city. It has just planned 
a new, up-to-date $12,000 church building. 

Jerome is our church on the mountain top—yes, a 
mount of privilege and opportunity, but yet, a 
Mount of Temptation (trial)—where the sulphurous 
smoke from the great United Verde Copper Smelt- 
ing plant ascends day and night and often hangs 
like a pall over a doomed city. This four-year-old 
church at Jerome, under the efficient work of Pas- 
tor Miller, during the past year has gotten its plant 
into excellent shape and is ready to do business. 
Reading-room, parlors, library, rooms for musie, 
games, social life and parsonage—all are com- 
bined with auditorium and Sunday school rooms, 
and are open every day and night with a standing 
invitation to the 1,200 men who pass daily. 

Holbrook, the feeblest and farthest away church 
of Arizona, is “‘yoked” with Gallup, N. M. The 
chief life there gathers round its useful Sunday 
school. Yet steps are being taken to build a ’dobe 
house of worship next year. Three or four Sunday 
schools organized by Superintendent Case would 
grow into our fellowship if only they could be given 
pastoral care. 

When we remember that less than twenty years 
ago Arizona was terrorized by the merciless 
Apaches and equally dreaded Anglo-saxon Border 
Outlaws, and observe that over 1,000 children of 
the aborigines are fast taking on Christian civi- 
lization in Government and private schools, and see 
the excellent system of general education inaugu- 
rated, the effective agencies of law and justice, and 
the enthusiastie forces of temperance and religion 
pressing forward, we may assure ourselves that 
the kingdom is coming, and the more hopefully 
may we “lend a hand.” H. Pe 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Mrs. Jonathan Lane, Boston .................. $4.75 
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Week of Prayer Topics, 1904 


PREPARED BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


General Topic, Christ’s Call to Christian 


People 

Sunday, Jan. 3. The Gospel of the living Christ. 

Sermon topic. 

UG see Iie call to seek the kingdom of God. John 
1: 35-42; Matt. 6:19-34. — 

Tuesday. The call to the immediate abandonment of 
every known sin. Luke 19: 1-10; Rom. 6: 12-14; 18: 
12-14; 14: 21-23. 

Wednesday. The call to seek the will of God by prayer, 
meditation and the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Mark 
11: 20-25; John 5: 39; 14: 25-31; 16: 13. 

Thursday. The call to service of Christ as Lord and 
Master. Mark 10: 17-31. 

Friday. The call to the baptism promised by Christ. 
Matt. 3: 11, 12; Acts 2: 11: 16. 

Saturday. The call to unity in fellowship. 1 Cor. 1: . 

17 


“Sunday. The‘call to discipleship. 
PREPARED BY THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Ss, . The kingdom of God. Matt. 6: 10. 
patna The warrant, the privilege, the power of 
prayer. Ps. 65:2; Rom. 8: 26; Matt. 21: 22; Matt. 7: 7; 


as. 4: 2,3; Ps. 66: 18. 
906 22) tne church of Christ) Jobn’ 17: 23; Eph. 1: 


day. 
a2, 38; Eph. 6: 27; Luke 19: 10. 
Wednesday. All nations and peoples. John 3:16; Acts. 
10: 34, 35; 17: 26; Isa. 2: 


Thursday. Missions, home and,foreign. Matt. 28: 19, 


20; Rom. 10: 12-15. 
Oieideag The family, the school. Ps. 68: 5, 6; Deut. 


. 7; Prov. 4: 9; John 17: 3. 
© ona. The enthronement of Christ on earth. 


. 1: 8; Col. 1: 16, 17; Col. 3: 11. 
He ay. The Holy Spirit, God's free gift. Luke 11:13 


As the years go by Samuel C. Armstrong, 
founder of Hampton Institute, looms larger 
as citizen and educator. The Southern Work- 
man (December) describes the missionary and 
industrial enterprise of Mr. Jenichiro Oyabe, 
among the Ainu, the aboriginal race of Japan. 
Mr. Oyabe got his ideals of the spiritual and 
industrial regeneration of this primitive people 
from General Armstrong at Hampton, and in 
a striking excerpt from a letter to Miss Alice 
M. Bacon, written last July, we find him say- 
ing: ‘“‘In my young heart I thought the Hamp- 
ton schooi came out easily as asparagus from 
its root. But now I understand that the price 
of the institute is the price of the heart and 
blood of that old soldier (General Armstrong). 
If he were now living, I wonder what he 
would say to me, for I am doing the same line 
of work the General did. I am trying to save 
and educate the helpless race in this country.” 
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Pastoral Changes 


South Framingham’s New Pastor 


Rev. Charles H. Daniels, D. D., was in- 
stalled, Dec. 9, as pastor of Grace Church of 
South Framingham, Mass. Despite rain, there 
was a large attendance at the public services. 
The sermon was preached by Rey. Dr. W. H. 
Davis of Newton. 

The occasion was of unusual interest to the 
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CHARLES H. DANIELS, D. D. 


church and community which had so recently 
been called upon to part with a pastor uni- 
_versally loved, and now were welcoming a 
successor who, even at the outset, has won 
the confidence and affection of the entire com- 
munity. Seldom have a church and society 
been so enthusiastically unanimous in their 
choice of a leader and so grateful that their 
call was accepted. 

Dr. Daniels’s successful pastoral experience 
in Cincinnati,.O., and Portland, Me., and his 
wide acquaintance with the leaders and work 
of the entire denomination, gained by nearly 
fifteen years’ service with the American Board 
as district secretary in New York and as home 
secretary in Boston, eminently qualify him 
for distinguished leadership in the pastorate 
of this young and vigorous church. It is an 
interesting coincidence that Dr. Emrich re- 
signed the pastorate of this church to become 
secretary of the Home Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts, and his successor resigned 
from the home secretaryship of the American 
Board and accepted the urgent call to fill the 
vacancy. 

Dr. Daniels is too well-known to the denom- 
ination to require any words of introduction. 
Grace Church is to be congratulated upon se- 
curing a pastor of such wide experience, broad 
outlook upon the work of the denomination 
and well-known loyalty and ability. 


Two Departing Pastors in Old 
Mendon 


The church at Franklin, Mass., regretfully parts 
with Rey. Isaiah W. Sneath, who leaves that de- 
lightful parish to take up a larger work with Grand 
Avenue Church, New Hayen, Ct. During the four 
and a half years of his pastorate, he has done a 
quiet and constructive work, bringing the church to 
an exceptional degree of efficiency. He leaves it 
absolutely united to an individual. By his earnest 
labor and winning personality he has greatly en- 
deared himself to his people, while his public inter- 
est and good fellowship have won the esteem of all 
classes. 

His interest included all the churches in the con- 
ference, to which he gave freely of his ministry. 
To a number of the young clergymen in his vicinity 
he has been a wise counselor and genial friend. 

The Franklin people have genuinely appreciated 
Mr. and Mrs. Sneath’s faithful service, and have 
attested their confidence and affection in ways 
which have made their ministry delightful. 

The Millis church graciously yields Rey. A. H. 
Wheelock to the church at Pepperell, For a little 
more than adecade he has ministered to this village 
community, holding the church steadfastly against 
the hard local conditions, Of fine presence, and of 
the manly type of minister, he has had a strong 
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hold on the young men, with whom he has done a 
patient and permanent work. Mr.,and Mrs. 
Wheelock have thought of themselves not only as 
servitors of the church, but as the servants of the 
community, and accordingly have sought to touch 
the community through personal ways in a deliber- 
ate effort to vitalize its life. 

The churches which have secured these men have 
made no mistake. They are wise leaders, who 
know how to impart the spirit of service. 

J. L. K. 


A New Pastor at Bellows Falls, Vt. 


The installation of Rey. Jay T. Stocking over this 
church brings together in happy union an earnest 
and energetic man and a vigorous chureh, and much 
may well be expected from the union for Congre- 
gationalism, both in Bellows Falls and in south- 
eastern Vermont. Mr. Stocking comes from the 
Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, where he 
was assistant pastor. Dr. Phillips, the pastor, 
preached the installation sermon, and through him 
the church sent the heartiest indorsement of Mr. 
Stocking’s qualifications for his new position. Rey. 
J. H. Reid, the former pastor, gave the charge to 
the pastor. It may be said as an offset to some 
recent strictures on installation services that, 
though following conventional lines, the service 
was neither long nor prosy. A. C. F. 


South Weymouth’s Coming Leader 


For the good men she is handing over to Maine, 
Massachusetts is making wise reprisals. One of 
her latest acquisitions is Harry W. Kimball of 
Skowhegan, who begins work at South Weymouth, 
Mass., Jan. 31. His eight years’ pastorate illus- 
trates by its success and the promised permanency 
of its results the power of a large, free, buoyant 
personality working through modern methods. 

The 114 accessions, securing an increase of forty 
in the resident membership, constitute the smallest 
detail in his suecess. A Sunday school organized 
along scientific lines and working out its religion 
in practical beneficence is scarcely surpassed for 
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HARRY W. KIMBALL 
spirit and efficiency in Maine, and worthily has Mr. 
Kimball been chosen to serve for five years as secre- 
tary of the State Sunday School Association. For 
the same length of time he met with his boys in a 
castle of The Knights of King Arthur. Social and 
reading clubs, in which he came to know his young 
people and to be known by them; a prosperous 
Young People’s Alliance; a Junior Endeavor} So- 
ciety; preaching marked by a radiant spirituality 
and consecrated liberty; and devoted pastoral 
watch-care—these are other features in the mas- 
terly campaign for character which he has been 
conducting. And last in the record comes the most 
significant fact of all: through his wise generalship 
two-thirds of his resident members are actually 
engaging today in some form of church activity. 
Maine can {ll afford to spare so sterling a leader, 
and some of us will miss him as a friend; but we 
console ourselves by sending heartiest congratula- 
tions across the Lord's vineyard to that other cor- 
ner which goes by the name of South Weymouth. 
H. A. J. 


Among the Seminaries 


A review of the fall term discloses such names as 
President Hyde, Professor Van Dyke, Mr. Mott, 
Mr. Speer, and Drs. E. E. Hale, Lyman Abbott and 


' 26 December 1908 
W. 8S. Rainsford on the list of preachers. The pub- 


lic lectures have brought H. W. Mabie and G. W. 
Cable, Seton-Thompson, Lyman Abbott, C. E. Jeffer- 


son, and Bliss Perry. The Semitic and Biblical Club 


have enjoyed an interesting address on The Religion 
of Egypt from Prof. W. Max Miller of Philadelphia, 
well known for his researches and publications on 
ancient Egyptian history. New Haven, a city of 
only medium size, draws men of power from all 
quarters. ’ 

The opportunity to hear The Messiah and the 
Symphony Concerts in the new auditorium, Wool- 
sey Hall, with the largest organ in America, has 
been much appreciated by the students, many of 
whom have secured special student tickets for the 
season. The innovation of holding the Harvard-Yale 
debate in the new hall and throwing open the seats 
to all who applied resulted in an attendance of 
nearly 3,000 and the Divinity School had its share 
in the honor since Mr. M. L. Burton, one of the three 
who turned the tide that has been running against 
Yale for several years and won the day, belongs to 
the theological department. Yale had the affirma- 
tive of the proposition that “ The history of trades- 
unionism in the United States for the past twenty 
years shows a general tendeney detrimental to the 
best interests of the country.” 

A new feature of school life that promises to pro- 
mote harmony and co-operation between faculty and 
students is the cabinet, composed of the dean, the 
three class deacons and the director of religious 
work. Suggested by the dean, it was readily ac- 
cepted by the student-body as forming a convenient 
method of discussing changes and improyements in 
the ordering of the school and it has already proved 
its usefulness. R. G. C. 

ATLANTA 


A splendid presentation of the missionary enter- 
prise was afforded by Dr. C. C. Creegan’s recent 
lectures on The Beginnings of the American Board, 
Mission Fields, Missionary Heroes. Dr. R. A. Beard 
of the Home Missionary Society lately contributed 
A Pastoral Experience. A 

The seminary has recently been bereayed in the 
death of Mrs. Howland, wife of the professor of 
theology, who had endeared herself greatly to the 
students. 

Not until recently have funds permitted repairs. 
The building has now been painted inside and out, 
the third story has been completed, while new fur- 
niture and carpet have been secured for the library. 
Georgia Hall now contains the boarding depart- 
ment and dormitory, beside chapel and classrooms. 
A lawn and rose garden have been laid out. The 
campus contains nine acres. K. 


OBERLIN 


In connection with the annual meeting of trustees 
of Oberlin College, Dr. Judson Smith addressed the 
seminary, making a powerful appeal for men for 
the foreign field. The claims of Shao-wu, Pang- 
chuang, Shansi and the Turkish empire were forcibly 
presented. Two of the Senior Class contemplate 
going to the foreign field. 8. 


Courtesy is one of the cheapest exercises of 
virtue; it costs even less than rudeness.— 
J. A. James. é 
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where typhoid fever is epidemic. 


Aleutian girls and women. 


serve you faithfully and efficiently.” 


The Week’s Applied Gospel 


President Roosevelt sent $25 to the Reformed Church H 


The protest of Principal Davis of the Public Schools, Unalaska 
the form of slavery which he has found existing 


The Norwegian Parliament has awarded the annual Nobel Peace prize, $39,150 to 
W. R. Cremer, M. P., founder of the Inter-Parliamentary Peace Conferences, and 
secretary of the International Arbitration League. 


4 President Mellen of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, address- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce, Providence, R. L., said, ‘‘ It is doubly incumbent 
upon the management of a railroad having practically a monopoly, as we have, to 


Rey. A. F. Barnes-Lawrence, vicar of St. Michael’s, Blackheath Park, and Rey. 
R. Fotheringham, pastor of Blackheath Congregational Church, have united to hold 
People’s Services in a section of London which the recent census showed to be teem- 
ing with the unchurched. This union of Anglican and Nonconformists if imitated 
would mean great things for London, and English Christian activity. 


ospital, Butler, Pa., 


, Alaska, against 
in the territory, the victims being 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 18 


Mrs. C. H. Daniels presided and gaye an ap- 
propriate Christmas lesson, to which Mrs. 
McLaughlin and others added helpful thoughts. 
Missionaries at Brousa and Adabazar were 
especially mentioned. The girls’ school in 
Brousa is now under the care of Miss Harriet 
G. Powers, who has gone there from the Amer- 
ican College for Girls in Constantinople, where 
she served for ten years. She is efficiently 
aided by Miss Annie Allen, formerly of Har- 
poot, j 

At Adabazar Miss Farnham, Miss Kinney 
and Miss Mary Riggs find their hands full. 
Miss Riggs spent the summer yacation with 
her parents in her old home at Marsovan, 
which she had not visited for thirteen years. 

Miss Lamson read extracts from a recent 
letter from Miss Kinney. Mrs. Capron re- 
ported a letter from Miss Millard giving an 
account of her work for the blind children in 
Bombay. Mrs. Judson Smith expressed the 
thankfulness of many hearts over the work 
accomplished the past year and the desire for 
greater enlargement. 


Our National Vice 


It is gratifying to find The Wall Street 
Journal saying: 


People should make no mistake as to 
what is the worst form of ‘‘grafting ’”’— 
worst, that is, in its effects—that is going 
on today. It is the exploitation of cor- 
porations by public officials and the ex- 
ploitation of public officials by corpora- 
tions that is the rock bottom foundation 
for the entire system of graft in our big 
cities. Itis easy to arouse popular in- 
pes ation to the boiling point against the 
ordinary forms of police grafting in con- 
nection with vice of all kinds because 


~ when the facts are disclosed they are of 


’ 


* 


a kind to shock all but the most cynical 
and the most hardened. The trouble is 


that there does not seem to be anything 
like ge popular recognition of the 
fearful danger that lies in corporation 


grafting on a large scale. 


Progress toward union was made at their 


y 


recent meéting in New York of delegates 


representing Presbyterians North, Covenant- 
ers and the Reformed Church, and unofficial 


A BOTTLE FREE. 


Drake’s Palmetto will restore the appetite 
re Gdoxinte the liver and kindeys and 
ps, nausea, dyspepsia, 

ted bowels. 


Any of The Congrepationalis who is a suf- 
ferer ene a trial le free. It will give you 

quick relief and a permanent cure, and cost you 
a - Write for it today to the Drake Formula 
— €0., 100 Lake St., Chicago. — 


representatives of the United Presbyterians, 
A letter was read from Presbyterians South, 
expressing fraternal regards, but saying that 
discussion of union is idle on their part. A 
second conference between Presbyterians reg- 
ular and the Covenanters led to even greater 
progress toward organic union. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 28, 


10.30 A. M. Subject, The Consolidation of Our Mis- 
sionary Periodicals; speakers, with general discussion. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BEACH—FREEMAN—In Wakefield, Mass., Dec. 18, by 
Dr. H. B. Frissell, principal of Hampton Institute, as- 
sisted by Rey. A. P. Davis of Wakefield, and by Rev. 
H. P. Beach, educational ReRreIaty of the Student 
Volunteer Moyement for Foreign Missions, Dr. David 
N. Beach, president of Bangor Theological Seminary, 
and Miss bors Freeman of Hampton Institute. 


- Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Hach 
daditional Vine ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BRETT—In Brockton, Mass., Dec. 4, Mrs. Almira Pack- 
ard, widow of Zenas Brett of North Bridgewater, now 
Brockton, aged 97 yrs., 7 dys. 

COWLES—In Torrington, Ct., Dec. 13, Mary E., wife of 
Willard A, isaneiane ait daughter of the late A. W. 
McKinstry of Chicopee, Mass., aged 42 yrs. 

HERRICK—In Amherst, Mass., Dec. 10, Rev, William 
D. Herrick, aged 72 years. He graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1857 and after two years at Andover 
Seminary he was ordained at Redding, Ct., in 1860. 
He served four years in this church, was pastor at 
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Gardner, Mass., on two occasions, and for seven years 
was over North Church, Amherst. Since 1882 he has 
conducted, in Amherst, a boarding school for feeble- 
minded children. 

POWERS—In Boston, Dec, 13, Rev. Henry Powers, aged 
about 70 yrs. A graduate of Yale College and a stu- 
dent at Windsor, he had held pastorates in Connecti- 
cut, New York and Massachusetts: 

TILTON—In Andover, Mass., Dec. 3, after a long Illness, 
Rebecca A., widow of James S. Tilton. Born in North 
Hampton, N. H., April 25, 1834, 


SAMUEL G. CONE 

Samuel Gates Cone of Manchester, Vt., died in Hart- 
ford, Ct., Novy. 10, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 
He was born in Richmond, Mass., March 21, 1825. e 
was graduated from Williams College in 1848. While 
his tastes were for a professional life the condition of 
his father’s health made it necessary for him to assume 
his business interests. Later he made his home in Al- 
bany, N. Y., for six years; then, being advised by his 
Neo to remove to the country, he engaged in 
business in Manchester, Vt., where a life of strenuous 
activity and great usefulness has been spent. 

He was identified with the Congregational church as 
deacon and strong supporter, and with Burr and Burton 
Seminary, Mark Skinner Library and Dellwood Ceme- 
tery Association. He was aman of broad interests and 
sympathies, reaching out toward the needs of the whole 
world. Nosubject called forth from him keener appre- 
ciation or more intelligent interest than that of mis- 
sions; it was never omitted in family prayers or over- 
looked in the thoughts and plane of a single day. 

A year ago he went to Hartford, Ct., to spend the 
winter and on account of illness could not return in the 
spring. There his death occurred Nov. 10. In the days 
of weakness as in health he won the victory of faith. 
The word of cheer and the bright smile never failed 
in days of great suffering, and he looked forward with 
joyful anticipation to the new life awaiting him. The 
funeral services were held in the Congregational church 
at Manchester, Vt., his former pastor, Rev. Dr. Smart 
of Newton Highlands, and Rey. Mr. Barstow officiating. 
He leaves a widow, a son and two daughters. ~ 


No Appetite 


Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre- 
cursor of prostrating sick- 
ness. This is why it is 
serious. The best thing 
you can do is to take the 
great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 


Vocalion 


Church and Chapel 


Organs 


Rich—Pure—Powerful tone, full of the vibratory 
force absolutely essential as an accompaniment to 
congregational singing. 

Catalog with specifications upon request. 


Prices $225 to $3,000 
THE VOCALION ORGAN CO. 


102 Jackson St., Worcester, Mass. 


HE HOME 


this Library Table. 


Michael Angelo went constantly to the 


Vatican to see a. Torso—a fragment without 
arms, legs or head—yet he said it had taught 
him more than all the books he had ever read. 


The mere sight of beautiful things is in 


itself an education, and herein lies the strong- 
est argument for objects of beauty in the 
home. 
chosen with a realization that it is bound to 
leave its impress for good or bad. 


Eyery piece of furniture ought to be 


With such a thought in mind we present 
Its central position in 


the room gives it an almost obtrusive prominence, and it is the one piece of fur- 


niture with which to start a crusade 
things of life. 


for industrial art in the commonplace 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
Mes ta CANE BOSTON | 
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Record of the Week 
Calls 


ANDERSON, OTTO; Pasadena, Cal., to Eagle Rock 
and La Canada. Accepts, and is at work. 

ANTHONY, Caas. W., Dickens, Io., to Genoa Bluffs. 
Accepts. 

Borey, W.E (U. B.), Gladbrook, Io., to Traer. 

BROCKIE, J. MEIKLE, Bangor Sem., to Oldtown, 
Me. Accepts. 

BuRCH, HENRY H., Primghar, Io., to Rock Rapids. 
Accepts. 

Crowns, Epwin G., South Bend, Ind.; to assistant 
pastorate Fourth Ch., Hartford, Ct. 

DEAN, FREDERIC A., Tripoli, Io., to Strawberry 
Point. Accepts. 

DENMAN, MARK A., Twelfth St. Reformed ‘Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Memorial Ch., Springfield, 
Mass. 

FAtTH, JACOB, Muscatine, Io., to German Ch., Des 
Moines. 

HAMMOND, CHAS. L., Gilman and Newburg, Io., to 
Grafton and Shickley, Neb. Accepts. 

HUTCHINS, ALFRED W., Atlanta Sem., to Emanuel 
Ch., Ft. Payne, Ala., to begin early in April. 

KIDDER, ALBERT A., who has been supplying at 
Compton, Cal., to a hotel chaplaincy in Los 
Angeles. 

KRAEMER, JULIUS H., German Ch., Des Moines, 
lo., to Center, Neb. Accepts. 

LACEY, ALBERT T., to remain a third year at 
Spring Green, Wis. Accepts. 

LocKWoop, GEO. R., recently of Castine, Me., to 
Glenolden, Pa. Accepts. 

May, N. H. (U. B.), to Berwick, Io. Accepts, and 
is at work. 

NICHOLS, J. HENNIGAR, Gage, Okl., adds Shat- 
tuck to his field. 

RiGGs, CHAs. W., Canfield, O.,to Lenox. 
and is at work. 

Sm1TH, THOs., Vienna, Ill.,to Covenant Ch., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Accepts. 

STEELE, R. E., recently chaplain of the Seaman’s 
Bethel at Newport News, and formerly chaplain 
in the United States Navy, to become chaplain of 
the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Accepts. 

THOMAS, OWEN, Gomer and Ellivtt, lo., to Carroll, 
Neb.; also to South Sharon, Pa. 

THISTLETON, ALFRED E., Roxbury, Ct., accepts 
eall to become associate pastor at Jay St. Ch., 
Schenectady, N. Y., with charge of Pilgrim 
Chapel. 

WAGNER, WALTER A., Asbury Park, N. J., to 
Belleville Ave. Ch., Newark. Declines. 

Woop, ALFRED A., to remain a third year at Ful- 
ton, Wis. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CUNNINGHAM, R. A., o. Nassau and Marietta, 
Minn., Noy. 30. Sermon, Dr. G. R. Merrill; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. R.S. Cross, A. G. Washington, 
A. A. Thom. 

DANIELS, CHAs. H., i. 8S. Framingham, Mass., Dec. 
9. Sermon, Dr. W. H. Davis; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. Webster Woodbury, W. W. Sleeper, Drs. 
E. E. Strong, L. R. Eastman, F. A. Warfield, F. 
E.,Emrich and N, T. Whittaker. 

EDWARDS, ISAAC F., 0. Neosho Falls, Kan., Dec. 16. 
Sermon, Rey. G. T. Nichols; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. C. B. Wells, H. E. Thayer and Arthur 
Metealf. 

MARSH, GEO., o. Valley Junction, Io. 


Accepts, 


Resignations 


BEARDSLEY, FRANK G., Greenwood Ch., Des 
Moines, lo., to take effect March 1. 


HOW TO GAIN FLESH 


The life of food is the fat 
within it—the more fat the 
more. real benefit from the 
food; that is why cod liver 
oil is a powerful builder of 
flesh. 

Scott’s Emulsion of pure 
cod liver oil solves the 
problem of how to take cod 
liver oil. That is one reason 
why doctors have been pre- 
scribing Scott’s Emulsion. for 
all, wasting diseases, coughs, 
colds and _ bronchitis for 
almost thirty years. 


We'll setid you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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BLENKARN, OSBORN E. A., Valencia, Kan., and 
Plymouth Rock Ch., same town, 

CONNER, WM. H., Portland, Ind. 

DAVIES, LEwis E., Groton, N. Y. 

DAVIEs, W. E., Litchville and Marion, N. D. 

DuNTON, ABRAHAM L., Belmond, Io. 

FostTerR, JoHN, Lyons, Io. 

HAMBLETON, IRA, Lawton, OK1. 

HAMMOND, CHAS. L., Gilman and Newburg, Io., 
after five years’ service. 

HoLMES, JOHN A., Toledo, lo. He goes to Los 
Angeles, Cal., for rest and relief from throat 
trouble. 

JONES, CHAS. A., Kane, Pa., after nearly 14 years’ 
service, to take effect Jan. 17, when he enters 
upon his duties as H. M. Supt. of Pennsylvania 
and adjoining states. 

SHAEFFER, GRANT L., Oxford, Ct., after six years’ 
service. ‘ 


Stated Supplies 


HARTSOUGH, WALTER W., Exira, lo., at Henry, 
nT 

LupwIG, C. B., at People’s Ch., Indianapolis, Ind., 
while Rey. Levi White, pastor, takes needed rest. 

Mason, JAs. D., Forest City, lo., at Galt. 

NorRTON, Epw., Quincy, Mass., at Randolph. 

ROBERTS, Rop’r E., Maple Grove, Io., at Grand 
River. 

WILSON, CHAs. B. (U. B.), Denver, Col., at West 
End Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., and Dayton Heights. 


Personals 


MARSH, DAVID D., who has recently resigned from 
Wethersfield Ave. Ch., Hartford, Ct., has pur- 
chased a home in W. Hartford. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., EVANGELICAL CH. OF THE 
REDEEMER (Italian), rec. Dec. —. 

CALEXICO, CAL., 6 Dec., 10 members. 

CEDAR RuN, MICH., rec. 12 Nov., 14 members. 
Will be yoked with Lake Ann under Rey. Thomas 
Ainsley. 

Ecuo, MIcnH. 


Debts Raised 


COLERAIN, MAss., Rey. C. M. Crooks, retiring pas- 
tor. Debt on spire. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Rev. W. H. 
$3,000 on chapel and manse. 

SAUGERTIES, N. Y., Rey. Thos. Bell, celebrated 
jubilee and burned mortgage. New furnace 
placed in parsonage. 


Hopkins. 


Material Gain 


AURORA, NEB., Rey. A. E. Ricker. 
organ, cost $400. 

BARRE, MASss., Rey. C. H. Smith, new pastor. Gas 
introduced into church and chapel. These have 
been extensively improved and rededicated within 
a year, in celebration of the diamond anniversary 
of the church. F 

FAIRFIELD, NEB., Rey. G. H. Wright. New roof 
on house of worship. 

MONROE, CT., Rey. G. H. Johnson. Individual 
communion cups secured and nearly enough 
money raised to paint church, parish house and 
parsonage. 

PLAINVIEW, NEB., Rey. J. J. Parker. Contract let 
for $6,000 house of worship. 

TOLEDO, O., Second, Rey. C. M. Burkholder. Fur- 
nace rebuilt and heating system remodeled at 
cost of $200, largely met through sale of pastor’s 
book, Poems of a Parson. Sunday school room 

, repaired and repapered. Rummage sale netted 
| about $375. 

| WESTFIELD, Vt., Rey. A. B. Peebles, has yoted to 
| 


New Estey 


build a $3,000 church. Of the $400 pledged 
toward it by the Ladies’ Aid Society, $115 were 
cleared at a recent sale, patronized by the people 
of neighboring churches and towns. 
WooDBRIDGE, N. J., Rey. W. H. Jackson. New 
| Sunday school room finished and furnished ; elec- 
trie lights put in; church out of debt and $1,600 
in treasury. 


Casualties 


| BERKLEY, MAss., W. R. Joyslin. House of wor- 
ship destroyed by fire Dec. 20. Loss about $3,000; 
partially covered by insurance. 
SALEM, MASs., South, Rev. J. F. Brodie. Edifice 
| built in 18056, with all its contents, totally de- 
stroyed by fire Dee. 19. Estimated loss, $40,000, 
insurance $25,000, Fire witnessed by 5,000- 
10,000 people. Fuller account to appéar next 


week. : 
| November Receipts of the A. B. C. F, M. 
1902 1908 * 
| Donations, $33,563.61 $26,726.91 
Legacies, . 880,41 8,863.45 
Total, 854,444.02 $35,500.39 
3 moa, 1902 3 mos, 1908 
Donations, #105,600.60 895,754.70 
Legacies, 4,267.48 24,005.7 
Total, $100,868.08 $119,850.44 
| @ Decrease in donations for three months, $9,845.00; 


gain in legacies, $19,828.26; total gain, $9,982.36. 


THE VALUE OF GHARGOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it Is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human” 
system for the same cleansing A 

Charcoal is a remedy thatthe more you 
take of it the better; it is not a at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. ; 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. __ 

Charcoal ettectaey aan and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the and 
further acts as a natuial and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are -— 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition — 
of the general health, better complexion, : 

4 
f 


sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no ible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘I advise*Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lerengeeaie all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear fhe complexion and 
the breath, mouth and throat; also 
believe the liver is greatly benefited b 
the daily use of them; they cost bu 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent = 
aration, yet I believe I get more 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz _ 
enges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.’’ e 


DELIGHTFUL WINTER 


Upon the Palatial Twin-Screw 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


+ 
HAMBURG-AMERICA ‘LINE , 
35-37 Broadway, New Y‘ 


Any Book You See Re 
in this or any other paper or 
may always be secured at as 
as anywhere in the country fi 
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~ Our Benevolent Societies 
ue ; National 


| on AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Ee 7 _ i a Figg te Penn. Frank H. 
! , ¥ r; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
, ‘ Purchas: Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
- and oats Beale St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer. to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
A ities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
¥ D., Editorial Secretary; Rey. Washington Choate, 
. oat oon emery ah a te elton, Asso- 
; Rev. R. A. Bear .D., Congregational 

use, Boston, Eastern Representative.’ ee 
HE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 105 East 
22d Street, New York, maintains educational and evan- 
gelistic missionary work in the United States. In the 
th schools and churches are planted among the 
whites and Negroes, in the West among the Inc ians, 
se, Ja ese and Alaskans; and among the Porto 

Rect AE territory. ries : 

ct offices, 5 Congregationa’ ouse, Boston; 
La Salle Street, Chicago. onations may be sent to 
“ W. Hubbard, treasurer, 105 East 22d Street, New 
ork, or to either of the district offices as above. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
og tS churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
. hards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secresary Emeritus; Charles ©. Hope, Treasurer, 105 

22 St. New | York, N.Y. Rey. CH. Taintor, 161 


7 ; m St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
_ House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoft 
. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Thir- 
teen ga aed) a “hear pee Sew were. Pa 
ward ‘ead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins. 
Treasurer. Olfices 612 613 euErer arena House, Bos- 

ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ii. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
The i lepartment, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
‘ cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed Hd appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary Work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 

this de ent. 

The ess Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
pop es The ationalist and Christian .World, the 

grim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday School pa- 
pers, for Sunday schools and home reading. Rec- 
ords pan equisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and Ss the books of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary el oretpennagu to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 

_tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Tl. 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). Helps needy Congre- 
ministers and widows and children of deceased 
ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1,000,000. Asks 
for annual offerings from churches, personal donations 
and bequests. Chairman, Rev. H. A..Stimson, D. D.; 
a rah Rev. Wm. A. Rice, D.-D., Fourth Ave. an 
22d St., New York; Treasurer, Rey. Samuel B. Forbes, 
206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field othtaqot 
New England, Rev. Edward Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 
B NN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SoorkeTy, incorporated 
1898. President, Rev. Alexander Mckenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Seeretary, Rev. 
CG. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 


moral ous welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and sup arg ie by the churches of New England. 
should be made pa ble to the Boston Sea- 
's Friend Society. Contributions from churches and 
J individuals solicited. 
a Massachusetts and Boston 
* THE REGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
= is re eb a Massachusetts cand “4 poepenclinsedts 
only) MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
uo ee ae et Penerogetionss House. Rev. F. E. Em- 
rich, D.D., aia vy. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
$ THE REGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY. ais a Dy the Massachusetts General Associa- 
ion, - ices to churches ee ae or 
ak : 1 > Massachusetts and in other States. 
oe Roo sregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
Re Secretary. 
. ; NISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
ay being 4 felted | in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
quests soli 
‘ Arceanict 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
3°Spaimer, 608 Congregational House. 
JATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
a ie Its object is the estab- 
support of Evangelical ie ee 
4 and Bentay Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
—_ E. Cobb, Pres.; C., E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 


"Flint, See., 101 "Tonawanda St., Boston. 


6 Women’s Organizations 
’s BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Rovere. 


Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Stanwood, Secretary. a& 
NARY OCIATION, Room 
B Eomal House. Mise Lissie D. White, Treas- 
L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 
SEAMAN’S FRIEND SocieTy of Bos- 
woh Seaman’s Friend society), 


Sore iad anette 
D colporters 


5 


6 “Bil Field 
; Mei 4 Bromneld St., Boston. 
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Yale Secret Societies 


_ These societies, during the larger por- 
tion of my tutorial career, drew into their 
fraternal fellowship, more fully and fre- 
quently than they had done before, their 
members who were already graduates, 
and, among them, those who had been 
appointed to offices of instruction in the 
college. An opportunity was thus opened 
for a very free and unrestrained inter- 
course, from time to time, between 
the teachers and their pupils. The two 
parties were easily rendered able to under- 
stand each other’s thoughts and feelings, 
and to gain, each from the other, opin- 
lons or suggestions which might have the 
best and happiest influence. For myself, 
Iam sure that such opportunities, in my 
younger days, were of very great service 
and benefit. They gave me the knowledge 
of the student mind, as well as a familiar 
and friendly acquaintance with the ideas 
and sentiments of individual students. 

It was my privilege, for which I have 
been ever grateful, to know by this 
means, and even to know with much of 
intimacy and affectionate feeling, many 
members of the successive classes which 
came under my instruction while I was 
in the tutorial office. It is a pleasure to 
me, as I review the past history, to feel 
that they and I worked together not only, 
as I believe, for our mutual upbuilding 
in knowledge and character, but also for 
the introduction of better life in the stu- 
dent community and more truly kindly 
relations between the younger and the 
older portions of the college world; in a 
word, that we took part as friends—our 
part, whatever it may have been as to 
its measure—in making the university 
a brotherhood of educated men, bound 
together in a common earnestness of 
purpose and having, each and all, the 
generous feeling which pertains to lib- 
eral scholarship.—Kz-President Dwight’ s 
Memories of Yale Life and Men. 


Educate the Moral Nature 


In his address at the inaugural of President 
Ferrin at Pacific University, Hon. Harvey W. 
Scott of the Portland Oregonian said: 


Right education only will prevent the 
loss of the spiritual heritage of the race. 
In America we must not admit the doc- 
trine that we can live our life in neglect 
of the old moralities—each unit of our 
one hundred millions thinking and doing 
what seems right or good in his own eyes. 
Accumulation of capital in private hands 
is creating, in continually enlarging num- 
bers, a class of persons who have abun- 
dant means to spend on themselves. The 
lesson to be enforced—it is a great moral 
lesson—is that duty is answerable to 
opportunity. Satisfaction of mind is 
allotted only to industry and it is only 
through industry, stimulated by the in- 
stinct for accumulation of property, that 
the individual or a people can get for- 
ward. It is the business of our colleges 
and academies to show how wide is the 
scope of the general principles of moral 
life without which no progress is possible. 


NO PERSON SHOULD DIE 


of any kidney disease or be distressed by stom- | 


ach troubles or tortured and poisoned by con- 
stipation. Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine 
will be sent free and prepaid to any reader of 
The Congregationalist who needs it and writes 
for it. One dose a day of this remedy does the 
work and cures perfectly to stay cured. If 

ou care to be cured of indigestion, dyspepsia, 

atulence, catarrh of stomach and bowels, 
constipation or torpid and congested liver; if 
“ou wish to be sure that your kidneys are free 
rom disease and are doing their necessary 
work thoroughly ; if you expect to be freed from 
catarrh, rheumatism and backache; if you de- 
sire full supply of pure rich blood, a healthy tis- 
sue and a pertect skin, write at once for a free 
bottle of this remedy, and prove for yoursélf, 
without pear ed you ts at mane aimee 
are cured quickly, thoroughly and permanently 
with only one. ont a day of Vernal Saw Pal- 
metto Ber ne. 

The original and genuine Palmetto Berry 
Wine is made only by the Vernal Remedy Co., 
122 Seneca Bide. uffalo, N. Y. 

For sale by all leading druggists. 
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Bad grocer 
confesses his 
badness by sell- 
ing bad lamp- 
chimneys. 

MacsBeETH. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Mail Orders Only. 
Stores. 


We have no Agents or Branch 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 


SUITS and CLOAKS 


Made to Your Order 
Not Ready Made 


WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU 


CATALOGUE AND 
SAMPLES FREE 


F you wish to se- 
cure a fashionable 
suit, skirt or cloak 

at a very low price, 
youmustact quickly) 
as this sale will las 

for four weeks only. 

We recently 

purchased from 
animportera 
choice assort- 
ment of over 
200 fine suitings 
and cloakings which 
had arrived too Jate 
for his trade. We 
bought the goods at 
considerably less 
than their actual 
value, and shall 
make them into 
suits, skirts and 
cloaks, to order only, 
at one-third less 
than our regular 
prices. All of 
these goods are 
suitable for 
Winter and early 
Spring wear. 
tio FA 


WE MAKE EVERYTHING TO 
ORDER. NOTHING READY MADE. 


REMEMBER 


made Suits, former price $11.25, 
reduced to $7.50. 


$15 Suits reduced to $10.00 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.33 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67 
$30 Suits reduced to $20.00 
$36 Suits reduced to $24.00 


Walking and Dress Skirts in the newest 
coon: former price $6.50, reduced to 


4.33. 
? $9 Skirts reduced to $6.00 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8.00. 
$15 Skirts reduced to $10.00 


Winter Jackets lined throughout with satin, 
former price $12, reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10.00 
$20 Jackets reduced to $13.33 
$24 Jackets reduced to $16.00 
“ mrices vf coats, Newmarkets, Visiting 
et gf red Traveling Dresses, etc.” 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


You take no risk in dealing with us, as any gar- 
mantenies is not entirely satisfactory may be re- 
turned promptly and we will refund your money, 

Catalogue and a full assortment of samples will 
be sent FREE by return mail; be sure to say you 
wish WINTER CATALOGUE No. 52 and the re- 
duced price samples. If possible state the color 
of samples you desire, as this will enable us to 
send you a full assortment of just what you wish. 

If you already have our Winter Catalogue, ask 
for these samples only, being sure to mention you 
have the Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 


Tailor- 


[F you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. : 


; nourishing 
- Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Suggestive Sermon Topics 
HOW SHALL WE FIND GOD 


“Acquaint now thyself with Him and be at 
peace.” Job 22: 21. 
Finding God Through Nature; 
Through the Bible; 
Through Conscience ; 
Through the Intellect; 
Through the Heart; 


Through History; (Memorial Day). 


THE SCIENCE OF RIGHT LIVING 


Ideals and Inspiration. 
Progress the Order of God. 
Mastering Critical Points. 
Making Our Own Heaven. 
Our Limits and God’s Help. 
Rev. Adam Reoch. New York City. 
Three-storied Men. 
Faithful to What We Know. 
With What We Have. 

A Busy Man’s Religion. 


Rev. J. Webster Bailey. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


. FIFTEEN MINUTE TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


Secret of Popularity. 
: Companions. 
. Work—How to Think of It—and Go About It. 
* Care of Health. 
Self-Respect. 
, Making, Keeping, Giving Money. 
- Need of Being an Expert in Work. 
. God, as a Partner in Business. 
Rev. J. H. Laird. 
¢ 
' (The following subjects, though previously printed 
in connection with another name, originated with 
the pastor of First Church, La Grange, Ill.) 
' Thomas Jefferson, or The Religion of Democracy. 
‘Benjamin Franklin, or The Religion of Practical 
Philosophy. 
Abraham Lincoln, or The Religion of Burden 
Bearing. 
George Washington, or The Religion of Aris- 
tocracy. 
Daniel Webster, or The Religion of the Intellect. 
Horace Greeley, or The Religion of Sentiment. 
Jonathan Edwards, or The Religion of Religious- 
ness. 


Hinsdale, Mass. 


FOUR FORCES 


The Peril and Promise of Ancestry; A Question 
of Heredity. 
* The Power of Surroundings; A Question of En- 
vironment. 
The Determinative Factor; A Question of Wiil. 
The Place of Help; A Question of Grace. 
_ Rev. E. B. Allen. Toledo, O. 


ANCIENT ILLUSTRATIONS OF MODERN TYPES OF 
CHARACTER 


Gallio, who cares for none of these things—Reli- 
gious Indifference. 

Demas, who loves this present world—Religious 
Suicide. 


ON THE BABY 
Coffee Even the Babies Thrive On. 


The little daughter of a College President 
- was saved by the use of Postum Food Coffee 
-s time when she could not take any solid 


Baby’s aunt says: ‘‘ My sister and her hus- 
band (who is President of a College in Geor- 

a) visited me last Christmas and their little 

aby two months old was very sick. I thought 
it was not properly nourished, so I began 
feeding it on Postum, which I have used in 
me on home for years with such grand re- 
sults. 


** You would be surprised to know how that 


‘ little thing improved. Sister had been feed- 


ing it on artificial food that did not agree with 
it. The baby continued to get stronger all the 
time we were feeding her on Postum, and 
when sister left here she took Postum with 


; per, for she feels certain that with Postum to 


the baby on she is sure of good, healthy, 
ood drink.” Name given by 

Postum is made of the purest cereals with 
absolutely no medication whatever, and when 
boiled according to directions it is heavy with 
food value and a great nourisher and rebuilder 
as well as a delicious drink. It is alsoa spe- 
cific for all of the dozens of different diseases 
caused by coffee. Trial proves this. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.” 
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Silvanus, the faithful brother who glorifies lowly 
service—Religious Fidelity. 
Simon, who bears the Master’s Cross—Religious 


Cross Bearing. 


Rev. W. H. Hopkins. Denver, Col. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR CHARACTER IN THE 
TRADES AND PROFESSIONS 


A Prosperous Farmer. 
A Skilled Mechanic. 

A Wealthy Merchant. 
A Questioning Lawyer. 
A Beloved Physician. 
A Truthful Editor. 

A Wise Teacher. 

A Faithful Minister. 


Dr. 8. H. Woodrow. Springfield, Mass. 


SERMONS FOR “THE MAN WITH A DINNER PAIL” 
Mechanics. 
Railroad Men. 
Coal Miners, 
Workers in Clay and Brick. 
Watchmakers. 
Painters. 
“ The Dollar-a~-Day Man.” 
The Woman with a Lunch Basket. 

The Child Laborer. 
Rev. 0. C. Clark. Springfield, Tl. 
LESSONS FROM THE LOOMS ON THE MAKING OF 

MANHOOD 
The Raw Material. 
Adding and Subtracting. 
The Machine and the Man. 
The Finished Product. 
Dr. C. F. Swift. Fall River, Mass. 


THE STUDENT AND HIS PROBLEMS 
Choices of the First Year. 

Athletics. 

The Fraternity Question. 

Religion of a College Man. 

Selection of the Life Work. 


Rev. C. R. Brown. Oakland, Cal. 


Evangelical Christianity in 
. France- 


Rey. Merle d’Aubigné addressed the Mon- 
day meeting upon the progress of evangelical 
thought in the French Republic. He charac- 
terized the changes which have occurred since 
the Reformation, the clerical and anti-clerical 
political parties and the rise of the intelligent 
farmer and workingman as factors in the 
newer life of the country. 

The French Reformed Church, with a mem- 
bership of 550,000, is influential in the direction 
of separation from the state, the perfecting 
of the school system which its representatives 
have organized and the instruction of morals 
through popular school periodicals. The Me- 
All Missions have extended their work to 
social settlement ideas and are accomplishing 
great good in behalf of the artisans. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


The sale of the Douay Bible, the edition for 
Roman Catholics, says the Boston Transcript, 
amounts in America to about $40,000 a year, 
the number sold being about 50,000. The sale 
of Roman Catholic prayer-books is about 
$2,500,000 a year. 

Bishop Henry W. Warren of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has been doing episcopal 
service in the Philippines, and what he has 
seen prompts him to write back that the Prot- 
estant working force should be doubled at 
once and quadrupled in the next three years. 
He has dined with the native men of wealth 
and been charmed with their courtesy and 
hospitality; dined with Governor Taft at the 
Palace at a dinner given in his honor; met 
Agilpay of the Filipino Catholic Church; 
preached to audiences of thousands at several 
points he visited; and gone on his way having 
inspired the missionaries and their converts 
with renewed zeal and consecration. 
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GIVE YOUR STOMACH A NICE 
VACATION, 


Don’t Do it by Starving it Either— Let 
a Substitute Do the Work. 


The old adage, ‘‘ All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” rie ag j as 
well to the stomach, one of the most im- 
portant organs of the human system, as 
it does to the man himself. 

If your stomach is worn out and rebels 
against being further taxed beyond its 
limit, the only sensible thing you can do 
is to give it arest. Employ a substitute 
for a short time and see if it will not 
more than repay you in results. _ : 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a will- 
ing and most efficient substitute. They 
themselves digest every bit of food in the 
stomach in just the same way that the 
stomach itself would, were it well. They 
contain all the essential elements that 
the gastric juice and other digestive fluids 
of the stomach .contain, and actually act 
just the same and do just the same work 


as the natural fluids would do, were the ~ 


stomach well and sound. They, there- 
fore, relieve the stomach, just as one 
workman relieves another, and permit it 
to rest and recuperate and regain its 
normal health and strength. 

This ‘‘ vacation” idea was suggested by 
the letter of a prominent lawyer. in Chi- 
cago. Read what he says: “I was en- 
gaged in the most momentous undertak- 
ing of my life in bringing about the co- 
alition of certain great interests that 
meant much to me as well as my clients, 
It was not the work of days, but of 
months. I was working night and day 
almost, when at a very critical time my 
stomach went clear back on me. The 
undue mental strain brought it about and 
hurried up what would haye happened 
later on. . 

“What I ate I had to literally force 
down, and that was a source of misery 
as I had a sour stomach much of the 
time. My head ached, I was sluggish 
and began to lose my ambition to carry 
out my undertaking. It looked pretty 
gloomy for me and I confided my plight 
to one of my clients. He had been cured 
by Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and at once 
went down to a drug store and brought 
a box up to the office. 

“‘T had not taken a SV: of that box 
before I found that they would do all 
the work my stomach ever did; and as 
a rest or vacation was out of the question 
for me, I determined to ibe my stomach 
a vacation. I kept right on arg, hee] 
tablets and braced up and went 
with my work with renewed vigor, ate 
just as much as I ever did and carried 
out that undertaking to a successful 


issue. 
I feel that I have Stuart’s Tab- 
lets to thank for saying Ue astaow: 


est fee I ever received as well as my > 


reputation and last, but not least, my 

stomach.”’ é 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 

by all druggists at 50 cents a box. 


wo GROUP, 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The celebrated and effectual Cure r 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. 7 
Queen Victoria St., London, 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
——$—$—$—$$—$——$—$—$—$—_— 
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have been cured by us. 0 ; hom: 
Write The Dr. J. L Stephens Co., Dept. 63, 


Painki\ier 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Kind of Ministers Needed 

In aremarkable paper read at the Ministers’ 
Meeting Monday morning, Dee. 14, Prof. E. A. 
Steiner of Iowa College said that four quali- 
ties are indispensable if oneis to be competent 
for the ministry. Assuming piety and conse- 
eration, one must in addition be honest, hum- 
ble, possessed of knowledge and of a prayer- 
ful spirit. These points were illustrated with 
felicity and developed with earnestness. 


Death of Rey. W. E. Holyoke 
On Dee. 15, at his home in this city, where 
he has spent the last ten years, Mr. Holyoke 
died of pneumonia. He had-reached the age 
of eighty-two, and had been in the ministry 
more than half a century. He leaves a widow 
-and an adopted.son. Last summer he cele- 
brated his golden wedding. He was a mem- 
ber of California Avenue Church, whose pas- 
tor, Dr. Fox, conducted the funeral services. 
Mr. Holyoke was born in Ohio and graduated 
from Knox College. He was one of our pio- 
neer ministers, an associate of Sturtevant, 
Baldwin, Post and Bascom. During his min- 
istry in Elgin a great revival took place, and 
in many a mission field in the state, as well 
as in Chicago, his work will be gratefully re- 
called. 


Parsifal Condemned 

Following the example of their New York 
brethren, members of the Presbytery of Chi- 
cago express their disapproval of stage repre- 
sentations of the life, sufferings and death of 
Christ, and the sacrament of his table. Min- 
isters are asked to discountenance such plays 
and to inform their congregations that the 
presbytery disapproves them. 


Thirty Years in Chicago : 
Bishop Charles Edward Cheney, one of the 
leaders in the formation of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church of this country, last Sunday 
completed thirty years of continuous service 
in Chicago as rector of Christ Church, which 
has become one of the most influential churches 
in the West. His relations with Congrega- 
tional ministers have always been cordial and 
sympathetic. 4 


Chicago Commons 
Since Professor Taylor’s return from his 
six months in Europe interest in the Com- 


MEMORY MENDING 


What Food Alone Can Do for the 
Memory. 


The influence of food upon the brain and 
memory is so little understood that people are 
inclined to marvel at it. j ; 
Take a person who has been living on im- 
properly selected food and put him upon a 
scientifie diet in which the food Grape-Nuts 
is largely used and the increase of the mental 
4 power that follows is truly remarkable. 
A Canadian who was sent to Colorado for 
health illustrates this point in a most con- 
cing manner: ‘‘ One year ago I came from 
ada a neryous wreck, so my physician 
1, and reduced in weight to almost a skele- 
, and my memory was so poor that conver- 
hea to be repeated that had taken 
only a few hours before. I was unable 
est day _ night, for my nervous system 


ered. 
change of climate helped me a little, 
$s soon seen that this was not all that 
I required the proper selection of 
although I did not realize it until a 
d recommended Grape-Nuts to me and 
s food a thorough trial. Then I real- 
the right food could do and I began 
n my feelings and bodily condition. 
up until now after 6 months’ use of 
all my nervous trouble en- 
ed, I have gained in flesh all 
and, what is more wonderful 
ything else, my memory is as 
was. Truly pe-Nuts has 
over, mind and body, when I 
to be well and happy again. 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
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ik in each package for a copy of the fa- 
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mons has been greatly increased. With a 
magnificent and well-equipped plant, it is not 
strange that the enthusiasm of its leader 
should draw about him a large number of 
young people who are studying society, or 
that people living within reach of the settle- 
ment should, in increasing numbers, seek to 
avail themselves of its privileges. In con- 
nection with the Commons is Tabernacle 
Church, managed so as to offend no preju- 
dices but nevertheless giving utterance to the 
conviction that apart from divine assistance 
there can be no such change of environment 
as many desire, and no assurance of victory 
over the ills of life. The Commons has out- 
lived the prejudice of the neighborhood and 
has won for itself sympathy and support of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, as well as 
of thousands who boast of their rejection of 
all religion. 


Chicago, Dec. 19. FRANKLIN. 


A Madras Christian Worker in 
Boston 


Miss M. B. Hill, sister of the national secre- 
tary of the Y. W. C. A. work for India, 
Burmah and Ceylon, herself for seven years 
general secretary of Madras, is in Boston, col- 
lecting funds for an association building. 
This association is one of the 130 stationed 
in southeastern Asia and important because 
Madras is the third largest city and one of 
the educational centers of India. So im- 
portant, indeed, is the association’s work 
there that Lady Ampthill, wife of the govy- 
ernor of the Madras Presidency, is its patron- 
ess and many prominent women figure on its 
general committee. Butnotwithstanding Eng- 
lish championship the work and the workers 
at Madras are American and it is to this 
country that they turn for support. 

One of the interesting and hopeful phases of 
the work and one especially characteristic of 
the practical and motherly Miss Hill is the 
shelter the Home, through its boarding de- 
partment, offers to young women, English, 
Eurasian and natives, who come to the city to 
study medicine or art or to take a college 
course. . 

In spite of lack of funds and equipment the 
Madras work has grown under Miss Hill’s 
administration till the association has 600 
members and possesses the entire confidence 
of the missionaries, who invited the Y. W. 
C. A. tothis field. But India is poor, especially 
Christian India, and the $2,000 already raised 
by the natives and Eurasians for the new 
puilding means the self-denial of many women, 
often to the extent of going without food. 

The Homes at both Bombay and Calcutta 
have received large sums from England. And 
Miss Hill hopes during this her ‘‘rest’”’ year 
to find equally generous Americans who shall 
put the Madras Home on firm financial foot- 
ing and make it possible for the workers there 
to enter this open door of opportunity for 
evangelizing the women of India. 


We stated it too strongly when we said on 
the authority of the Herald and Presbyter 
that the sale of Prof. H. P. Smith’s Old Tes- 
tament History has been stopped by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. The business 
superintendent of the board in a letter of 
apology to the Presbyterian Banner says it 
certainly was an error to advertise the volume 
as among the best new books on that subject. 
He adds, however, that ‘‘it is a fact which 
some people seem not to be aware of, that a 
large proportion of the most intelligent ortho- 
dox and representative Presbyterian ministers 
do feel the necessity of keeping intelligently 


‘posted on the scholarly religious literature of 


the day.” Just so—and some of these minis- 
ters may get to be editors of those newspapers 
some day. . . 
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FREE TO EVERY ONE. 


Read and Learn How You May Procure It. 


The question of why one man succeeds 
and another fails, is a problem that has 
puzzled philosophers for centuries. One 
man attains riches and position, while 
his neighbor who started with seemingly 
the same, and better opportunities, exists 
in poverty and obscurity. No man can 
win success who is suffering from an 
irritating and nerve racking disease and 
the man who has the qualities of success 
within him, would be quick to recognize 
this fact and seize the best remedy to 
eradicate the trouble. 

A person afflicted with a serious case 
of hemorrhoids or piles is handicapped in 
the race for power and advancement. It 
is impossible to concentrate the mental 
energies when this dreadful trouble is 
sapping the vital forces. To show how 
easily this success destroying trouble can 
be overcome, we publish the following 
letter from a prominent Indiana man. 

‘“When I received the former letter and 
booklet on. ‘Piles their nature, cause 
and cure’ I was in a critical condition. 
Ulcers to the number of seven had formed 
on the inside of the rectum culminating 
in a large tumor on the outside resem- 
bling fistula. I suffered the most excru- 
ciating pain, could get no rest day or 
night. After reading the booklet I sent 
to my druggist but he happened to be 
out of Pyramid Pile Cure just at that 
time. However, I obtained a part of a 
box from my brother-in-law and began 
their use. Five pyramids completely 
cured me. I procured a box later, but 
have had no occasion to use them. I 
have been waiting to see that the cure 
was permanent, before writing you of 
its success. I believe Pyramid Pile Cure 
to be the greatest and best pile cure on 
the market, and ask you to please accept 
of my grateful thanks for this invaluable 
remedy. I take great pleasure in recom- 
mending its use to any sufferer along 
this line. You may use my name if you 
wish for reference to any one afflicted 
with this disease.”? J. O. Littell, Arthur, 
Ind. 

You can obtain a free sample of this 
wonderful remedy, also the booklet de- 
scribed above by writing your name and 
address plainly on a postal card and mail- 
ing it to the Pyramid Drug Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 


Massachusetts Monumental Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York 
We wish to hear from you when you contemplate pur- 
chasing a memorial. 
Granite *< Marble < Bronze 
Mention this paper. 
Send for Free Booklet. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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FOREIGN TOURS 


Oriental Tour sails Jan. 16. A month in Egypt 
with three weeks on the Nile. A month in Palestine 
with option of camp or carriage tour. Constantinople 
and Athens. You can sail Jan. 30 or Feb. 13 and 
join this party en route. Under the personal charge of 
Dr. H. W. Dunning. 

A Travel-Study Class from the University of Chicago 
sails Jan. 30. They will make a long tour in Palestine 
with class work and lectures. 


Both above parties have room for a few more mem- 
bers but application must be made at once. 


Spring Tour sails April 9. A long leisurely trip 
(83 days). Short Tour (58 days). -Naples, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, Switzerland, Paris and 
London. 


SUMMER TOURS 


Norway, Sweden and Russia. An unusually 
fine itinerary, North Cape, Midnight Sun, 
Fiords of Norway, Stockholm, St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, etc. 

A Special Coaching Tour through Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. 

Our regular summer parties sail in June and July, 
visiting Great Britain and Continent. 


Tours Around the World in the fall of 1904. 


Arrangements for independent travelers. Maps and 
guide- -books. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW YORK-BOSTON 


> CHARLESTON: SC: 
; =" JACKSONVILLE-FLA~” 


St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fila.,, 
and intermediate landings. 


The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
between New Yorn, Boston, Puria- 
DELPHIA and Eastern Points, and 
x CuARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE 
Fia., making direct connection for all 
points South and Southwest 
> FASTEST MODERN e 
STEAMSHIPS ano FINEST SERVICE 


THEO, G. EGER, G. M. 
WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
19 State Street, New Yor«e 
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The Standard Visible. Typewriter 


70,000 


Users in seventy months 
prove the merits of the 


iver Typewriter 


not what competitors say 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


69-71 Federal Street, Boston 


The Wellspring 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE WELLSPRING for 1904 promises to be aber ey 
than ever, and its 100,000 readers will all testify that 
this is promising a good deal. 

Among the good things in store for WELLSPRING 
readers may be mentioned the following: +; 


Egerton R. Young, author of ‘“‘ My Dogs in the Northland” 
and other interesting stories, tells more of. his life among Arctic 
people; there will be articles on West Point and Annapolis, 
which all boys will like; a serial story by Kate W. Hamilton, 
entitled ‘* Tunnel Tibb’s Joe,’”’ gives vivid glimpses of railroad 
life that will be of interest to boys and girls alike, while the — 
story entitled “Gertrude, the Life of a Trained Nurse,” by 
Mabel Earle, will appeal to many young women. Sophy Swett 
and Louise R. Baker will also contribute interesting serial 
stories, while shorter stories will appear by such popular writers — 
as W. Bert Foster, J. L. Harbour, Frank Yeigh, F. E. Burnham, 
Mabel N. Thurston, Priscilla Leonard and others. Margaret 
Sangster will haye two valuable series of papers for girls. 

The Christian Endeavor page will be of utmost help to all — 
members of this great organization, while Dr. Hazard’s ex- 
tremely interesting and helpful editorial page will appeal 
strongly to all thoughtful readers. The eighth page is full 7 
curious and most helpful bits of information. 

The illustrations from original drawings by first-class artists 
will be a special feature. 

THE WELLSPRING is.about the same size and ¢ 
as the Youth’s Companion, but as one of our pastors 
“Plus a winsome Christian note.” It is unlike it he 
that it costs only 75 cents per year singly, while In ¢ 
schools the cost is er 124 cents per quarter. Doe; 
school take it? If not, why not take it ele 
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